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INTRODUCTION 


This  collection  of  microfiche  consists  of  the  documents  which  are 
announced  -with  VT  numbers  only  in  Abstracts  of  Research  Materials  in 
Vocational  and  Technical  Education  (ARMJ,  Volt  5 No,  3.  1972.  Micro- 
fiche availability  is  shown  in  the  resume  as  MF  AVAILABLE  IN  VT-ERIC 
SET,  The  documents  are  grouped  in  VT  number  sequence  and  filmed  con- 
tinuously as  a microfiche  seib.  These  documents  are  not  available  on 
microfiche  as  individual  items,  but  are  obtainable  only  through 
purchase  of  this  set,  or  from  agencies  who  have  this  set  and  have  the 
capability  of  reproducing  microfiche.  The  microfiche  set  includes 
the  following  sections: 

1.  Vocational  Technical  (VT)  Number  Index  to  Microfiche 
Collection  of  Clearinghouse  Documents  Reported  in  ARM, 

Vol,  5 No,  3,  1972.  

2.  Selected  indexes  from  ARM,  Vol,  5 No,  3,  1972. 

a.  Subject  and  Identifier  Index. 

b.  Personal  and  Institutional  Author  Index. 

The  documents  identified  in  the  indexes  with  an  ERIC  Document  (ED) 
number  are  usually  available  as  separate  documents  from  the  ERIC 
Document  Reproduction  Service  (EDRS).  Information  about, EDRS  Ser- 
vice can  be  found  in  ARM  or  Research  in  Education  (RIE).1  Items 
not  available  through  EDRS  will  include  a source  of  availability. 
The  page  numbers  shown  in  these  indexes  refer  to  the  location  of 
the  abstracts  in  Arm,  Vol.  5 No.  3,  1972. 

3»  The  full  text  of  documents  listed  in  the  Vocations!  Technical 
(VT)  Number  Index  to  Microfiche  Collection  of  Clearinghouse 
Documents  Reported  in  ARM,  Vol.  5 No.  3,  lff^T 


^Research  in  Education  is  published  12  times  a year.  The  first 
issue  was  no.  11,  November  1966.  Subscription:  Domestic  $21.00  a year; 
foreign  $5.25  additional.  Single  copy:  Domestic  $1.75}  Send  a check 
or  money  order  (no  stamps)  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 
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ADULT  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
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CAREER  OPPORTUNITIES 

VT  014  091  ED  056  196  684 

QUALIFYING  THE  NEGRO  FOR 
PROFESSIONAL  EMPLOYMENT. 

VT  014  457  ED  057  253  730 

CAREER  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  ASSOCIATE 
PROFESSIONAL  MANPOWER. 

Vi  014  740  ED  059  394  768 

CAREER  OPTIONS  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT.  MATERIALS  FROM  PHASE 
I!  FINAL  REPORT. 

VT  014  891  ED  (SEE  JUL  '72  RIE)  779 

ARKANSAS  GUIDEBOOK  FOR  VOCATIONAL 
ORIENTATION. 

VT  015  019  ED  (SEE  JUL  '72  RIEJ  785 

WHITE  ANC  BLACK  CAREERS  DURING  THE 
FIRST  TEN  YEARS  OF  WORK  EXPERIENCE: 

A SIMULTANEOUS  CONSIDERATION  OF 
OCCUPATIONAL  STATUS  AND  INCOME 
CHANGES. 

CAREER  OPPORTUNITIES  PROGRAM 

VT  014  806  ED  060  202  774 

CAREER  OPPORTUNITIES  PROGRAM. 

EDUCATION  PROFESSIONS  DEVELOPMENT 

ACT. 

CAREER  ORIENTATION 

VT  014  411  ED  057  248  720 

A STUDY  OF  ATTITUDES,  INTERESTS, 

AND  CURRENT  PRACTICES  RELATED  TO 
CAREER  ORIENTATION  ACTIVITIES  IN 
THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  IN  OKLAHOMA. 

737 


779 


672 


VT  014  504 

EXEMPLARY  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
PROGRAM  BASED  ON  ENVIRONMENTAL 
STUDIES  K-14. 

VT  014  891  ED  (SEE  JUL  *72  RIE) 
ARKANSAS  GUIDEBOOK  FOR  VOCATIONAL 
ORIENTATION. 


CAREER  PLANNING 

VT  013  479  ED  057  183 

CAREER  GUIDANCE:  AN  OVERVIEW  OF 
ALTERNATIVE  APPROACHES. 


ERIC 


VT  014  C90  68* 

TARGET— TOMORROW.  SECOND  CAREER 
PLANNING  FOR  MILITARY  RETIREES. 

VT  014  649  ED  060  IBS  75* 

VOCATION  AS  "CALLING". 

VT  014  668  756 

PAPERS  PRESENTED  AT  THE  AMERICAN 
EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  ASSOCIATION 
ANNUAL  CONFERENCE  (NEW  YORK,  N.Y., 
FEBRUARY  6,  1971). 

VT  014  759  EO  059  395  76* 

THE  CAREER-CENTEREO  CURRICULUM  FOP 
THE  VOCATIONAL  COMPLEXES  IN 
MISSISSIPPI.  INTERIM  REPORT. 

VT  014  762  ED  059  396  769 

CAREER  EDUCATION. 

VT  014  798  ED  059  401  774 


A COMPARISON  OF  TWO  METHODS  OF 
TEACHING  LIFE  CAREER  PLANNING  TO 
JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS.  FINAL 
REPORT. 

VT  015  024  ED  (SEE  JUL  *72  RIE)  78 6 
AN  EVALUATION  OF  THE  SELF-DIRECTED 
SEARCH:  A GUI OE  TO  EDUCATIONAL  AND 
VOCATIONAL  PLANNING. 

CATALOGS 

VT  014  811  ED  060  203  776 

MANPOWER  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
PROJECTS  SPONSORED  BY  THE  U.S. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR. 

CERTIFICATION 

VT  014  203  ED  057  205  694 

MUNICIPAL  LICENSING  OF  BUSINESS  AND 
OCCUPATIONS:  A SURVEY  OF  PRACTICES 
IN  ILLINOIS  AND  OTHER  STATES. 

VT  014  721  ED  (SEE  JUL  *72  RIE)  765 
REPORT  ON  LICENSURE  AND  RELATED 
HEALTH  PERSONNEL  CREOENT I AL ING.  | 
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CHANGE  AGENTS 

VT  014  70 2 ED  058  463  763 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  ON  THE  ROLE  OF 
YOUTH  ORGANIZATIONS  IN  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION  (LAWRENCEVILIE,  N.J., 

AUGUST  1 1- 15  i 1969).  FINAL  REPORT, 

PART  II. 

CHARTS 

VT  010  949  ED  058  379  661 

U.S.  POPULATION  MOBILITY  AND 
DISTRIBUTION-CHARTS  ON  RECENT 
TRENDS. 

CHECK  LISTS 

VT  014  810  ED  059  405  775 

CHECKLISTS  FOR  DESCRIBING  JOB 
APPL  ICANTS. 

CHICAGO 

VT  014  065  682 

THE  DYNAMICS  OF  JOB  CHANGING;  A 
CASE  STUDY  OF  EMPLOYMENT  CONDITIONS 
FOR  BLACK  WORKERS  IN  THE  CHICAGO 
LABOR  MARKET. 


VT  014  611  748 

ORIENTATION  AND  PLANNED  EXPERIENCES 
FOR  DAY-HOME  MOTHERS  IN  TRAINING. 

VT  014  736  ED  059  392  768 

REPORT  OF  SEMINAR  IN  "CURRICULUM 
FOR  CHILD  CARE  TRAINING."  PHASE  II. 
FINAL  REPORT  CAREER  OPTIONS 
RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 

CHILD  DEVELOPMENT 

VT  014  431  ED  060  180  726 

AN  AGE-GRADED  MOOEL  FOR  CAREER 
DEVELOPMENT  EDUCATION. 

VT  014  610  748 

"THE  GOOD  LIFE"  FOR  INFANTS  AND 
TODDLERS:  GROUP  CARE  OF  INFANTS. 

CITIZEN  PARTICIPATION 

VT  014  121  EO  056  205  686 

WORKSHOP  ON  DEVELOPING  ANO  USING 
VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 
CITIZENS  ADVISORY  COUNCILS  (URBANA, 
ILLINOIS,  JUNE  29- JULY  2,  1971). 

FINAL  REPORT. 


CHILD  CARE 

VT  014  610  748 

"THE  GOOD  LIFE"  FOR  INFANTS  AND 
TODOLERS:  GROUP  CARE  OF  INFANTS. 

CHILD  CARE  CENTERS 

VT  014  267  ED  059  356  702 

LEARNING  AND  TEACHING  IN  A CENTER 
FOR  THE  CARE  OF  INFANTS  AND 
TODDLERS.  A DESCRIPTIVE  REVIEW  OF 
EXPERIENCE  WITH  STAFF  DEVELOPMENT. 

VT  014  429  ED  058  423  725 

CHILD  CARE  CENTRES. 

CHILD  CARE  WORKERS 

VT  014  267  ED  059  356  702 

LEARNING  AND  TEACHING  IN  A CENTER 
FOR  THE  CARE  OF  INFANTS  AND 

A DESCRIPTIVE  REVIEW  OF 
WITH  STAFF  DEVELOPMENT. 


TODDLFRS. 
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CLINICAL  EXPERIENCE 

VT  014  672  ED  059  380  759 

THE  SYSTEMS  APPROACH  TO  FUNCTIONAL 
JOB  ANALYSIS.  TASK  ANALYSIS  OF  THE 
PHYSICIAN'S  ASSISTANT:  VOLUME 

I I— CURRICULUM  AND  PHASE  I BASIC 
CORE  COURSES  AND  VOLUME  III— PHASES 

II  ANO  III— CLINICAL  CLERKSHIPS  AND 
ASSIGNMENTS. 

CLUSTER  GROUPING 

VT  G14  419  ED  058  418  722 

PROJECT  VIGOR;  VOCATIONAL  CLUSTER 
EDUCATION,  INTEGRATED  AND 
ARTICULATED  GRADES  l THROUGH  14 
WITH  GUIDANCE  SERVICES* 

OCCUPATIONAL  EXPLORATION  AND  WORK 
EXPERIENCE  RELEVANT  TO  GENERAL 
EDUCATION.  FIRST  INTERIM  REPORT. 
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.^CURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES 

/T  014  717  764 

EXPERIENCES  IN  VOCATIONAL 
AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION.  PART  II, 

FUTURE  FARMER  PROGRAM. 

OLLECTIVE  BARGAINING 

VT  014  066  682 

MAJOR  LABOR-LAW  PRINCIPLES 
ESTABLISHED  BY  THE  NLRB  AND  THE 
COURTS  (DECEMBER  1964  FEBRUARY 
1971). 

IT  014  696  ED  059  381  763 

A REVIEW  OF  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS 
RESEARCH,  VOLUME  II. 

.OLLEGfc  CURRICULUM 

•'T  014  687  ED  (SEE  JUL  *72  KIE)  760 

REVIEW  AND  SYNTHESIS  OF  LITERATURE 
ON  OCCUPATIONAL  PREPARATION  IN  THE 
COMMUNITY  COLLEGE. 

•OLLEGE  PREPARATION 

IT  014  443  ED  058  427  729 

A CRITICAL  ANALYSIS  OF  THE 
VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  PRACTICES 
EMPLOYED  BY  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 
TEACHERS  IN  SELECTED  JUNIOR  HIGH 
SCHOOLS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

.OLLEGE  PROGRAMS 

IT  014  363  ED  058  407  714 

AN  EVALUATION  OF  THE 
ELECTROMECHANICAL  TECHNOLOGY 
CURRICULUM  AT  OKLAHOMA  STATE 
UNIVERSITY. 

ALLEGE  ROLE 

/T  014  687  EO  (SEE  JUL  *72  RIE)  760 

REVIEW  AND  SYNTHESIS  OF  LITERATURE 
DN  OCCUPATIONAL  PREPARATION  IN  THE 
COMMUNITY  COLLEGE. 


PAGE 

COLLEGE  STUDENTS 

VT  014  372  EO  056  242  714 

A STUDY  OF  CERTAIN  PERSONALITY 
CORRELATES  OF  OCCUPATIONAL 
ASPIRATIONS  OF  BLACK  AND  WHITE 
COLLEGE  WOMEN.  FINAL  REPORT. 

COMMITTEES 

VT  014  632  * 751 

STUDY  OF  STUDENT  COMMITTEES  ON 
EVALUATION.  A STUOY  CONDUCTEO  AS  A 
PART  OF  THE  CENTRAL  KENTUCKY 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  EVUI'AT.ON 
PROJECT. 

COMMUNITY  AGENCIES  (PUBLIC) 

VT  014  464  732 

EDUCATION  FOR  THE  PUBLIC  SERVICES. 

COMMUNITY  ATTITUDES 

VT  Oil  117  EO  057  173  666 

THE  POTENTIAL  FOR  HUMAN  RESOURCES 
AND  ECONOMIC  GROWTH  IN  A DECLINING 
LOCAL  COMMUNITY,  A SOCIO-ECONOMIC 
STUDY  OF  THE  JOHNSTOWN, 

PENNSYLVANIA  ECONOMY,  VOLUME  II. 


COMMUNITY  CHARACTERISTICS 

VT  014  447  730  ( 

CALIFORNIA  COMMUNITY  LABOR  MARKET 
SURVEYS,  1969-1970. 

COMMUNITY  COLLEGES 

VT  014  407  ED  057  245  719 

A GUIDE  FOR  PLANNING  DRAFTING  AND 
DESIGN  TECHNOLOGY  PROGRAMS.  SECTION 
I,  II. 

VT  014  408  ED  057  246  719 

A GUIDE  FOR  PLANNING  DRAFTING  AND 
DESIGN  TECHNOLOGY  °ROGRAMS.  | 

APPENDIXES . 

VT  014  464  732 


EDUCATION  FOR  THE  PUBLIC  SERVICES. 
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VT  OH  687  ED  (SEE  JUL  *72  RIE ) 760 

REVIEW  AND  SYNTHESIS  OF  LITERATURE 
ON  OCCUPATIONAL  PREPARATION  IN  THE 
COMMUNITY  COLLEGE. 

VT  014  852  ED  060  212  778 

A SYSTEM  MODEL  FOR  THE  COLLECTION, 
PROCESSING,  SUMMARIZATION  AND 
COMPARISON  OF  COURSE  COST, 

ENROLLMENT  AND  REIMBURSEMENT  DATA 
AT  THE  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  LEVEL. 

FINAL  REPORT. 

VT  014  966  ED  I SEE  JUL  *72  RIE)  782 
GUIDELINES  FCR  COOPERATIVE 
VOCATIONAL  ECUCATION  IN  COMMUNITY 
COLLEGES. 

COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT 

VT  010  964  ED  057  165  663 

INDIANAPOLIS  MANPOWER  UTILIZATION 
PROJECT  OF  PLANNER  HOUSE.  PHASE  I! 
(FEBRUARY  I,  I968-APRIL  30,  1968). 

COMMUNITY  HEALTH  SERVICES 

VT  014  212  ED  056  234  695 

COMMUNITY  HEALTH  NURSING  FOR 
WORKING  PEOPLE.  A GUIDE  FOR 
VOLUNTARY  AND  OFFICIAL  HEALTH 
AGENCIES  TO  PROVIDE  PART-TIME 
OCCUPATIONAL  HEALTH  NURSING 
SERVICES. 

COMMUNITY  INVOLVEMENT 

VT  014  251  ED  057  213  699 

AOVISORY  COUNCILS  FOR  EDUCATION;  A 
HANOBOOK. 


COMPARATIVE  ANALYSIS 
VT  014  610 

"THE  GOOD  LIFE”  FOR  INFANTS  AND 
TODDLERS:  GROUP  CARE  OF  INFANTS. 

VT  014  808  ED  059  403 

INCOME  FOR  THE  UNEMPLOYED:  THE 
VARIETY  AND  FRAGMENTATION  OF 
PROGRAMS.  STUDIES  IN  UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE. 

COMPREHENSIVE  CAREER  EDUCATION  MODEL 
l 

VT  014  983  ED  060  224 
A FIRST  STEP  TOWARD  CAREER 
EDUCATION.  A PROJECT  TO  IDENTIFY, 
COMPILE,  CATALOGUE,  ANALYZE  AND 
ASSESS  PAST  AND  PRESENT  CAREER 
EDUCATION  EFFORTS  TO  SUPPORT 
COMPREHENSIVE  CAREER  EDUCATION 
MODEL  1 OBJECTIVES.  VOLUME  I AND 
VOLUME  II  — APPENDICES. 

COMPREHENSIVE  HIGH  SCHOOLS 
VT  014  829 

PRELIMINARY  REPORT  ON  VOCATIONAL 
EOUCATION  IN  THE  MULTIPURPOSE  HIGH 
SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OF  NEPAL. 

COMPUTER  ASSISTED  INSTRUCTION 
VT  010  830  ED  058  376 

CONFERENCE  ON  THE  USE  OF  COMPUTERS 
IN  MEDICAL  EDUCATION  (OKLAHOMA 
CITY,  OKLA. , APR.  3,  4,  AND  5, 
1968)  . 


COMMUNITY  SURVEYS 

VT  Oil  117  ED  057  173 

THE  POTENTIAL  FOR  HUMAN  RESOURCES 
AND  ECONOMIC  GROWTH  IN  A DECLINING 
LOCAL  COMMUNITY,  A SOCIO-ECONOMIC 
STUOY  OF  THE  JOHNSTOWN, 
PENNSYLVANIA  ECONOMY,  VOLUME  II. 

VT  014  447 


CALIFORNIA  COMMUNITY  LABOR  MARKET 
9 S,  1969-1970. 
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COMPUTER  GRAPHICS 
VT  014  615  ED  059  375 
THE  APPLICATIONS  OF  COMPUTER 
GRAPHICS  IN  INDUSTRY  AND 
IMPLICATIONS  FOR  DRAFTING 
CURRICULUM  ON  THE  COLLEGE  LEVEL. 
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COMPUTER  ORIENTED  PROGRAMS 

VT  010  830  ED  058  376  658 

CONFERENCE  ON  THE  USE  OF  COMPUTERS 
IN  MEDICAL  EDUCATION  (OKLAHOMA 
CITY,  OKLA.,  APR.  3,  A,  AND  5, 

1968). 

VT  014  615  ED  059  375  749 

THE  APPLICATIONS  OF  COMPUTER 
GRAPHICS  IN  INDUSTRY  AND 
IMPLICATIONS  FOR  DRAFTING 
CURRICULUM  uN  THE  COLLEGE  LEVEL. 

VT  014  807  775 

CAREER  SCIENCE  AND  MATHEMATICS 
EDUCATION  WORKSHOP  WITH  COMPUTER 
IMPLICATIONS. 

COMPUTER  SCIENCE 

VT  OiO  936  ED  060  172  660 

OCCUPATIONAL  ANALYSIS  OF  COMPUTERS 
IN  MEDICAL  SCIENCES. 

COMPUTERS 

VT  OIO  830  ED  058  376  658 

CONFERENCE  ON  THE  USE  OF  COMPUTERS 
IN  MEDICAL  EDUCATION  (OKLAHOMA 
CITY,  OKLA.,  APR.  3,  4,  AND  5, 

1968). 

VT  OIO  936  ED  060  172  660 

OCCUPATIONAL  ANALYSIS  OF  COMPUTERS 
IN  MEDICAL  SCIENCES. 

CONCENTRATED  EMPLOYMENT  PROGRAM 

VT  014  893  ED  060  219  780 

RECRUITING,  PLACING,  AND  RETAINING 
THE  HARD-TO-EMPLOY.  A STUDY  OF 
FACTORS  INFLUENCING  THE  RETENTION 
OF  PARTICIPANTS  IN  A CONCENTRATED 
EMPLOYMENT  PROGRAM  AND  IN  THEIR 
SUBSEQUENT  EMPLOYMENT. 
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CONCEPT  TEACHING 

VT  014  427  ED  (SEE  JUL  ’72  RIE)  725 
A STUDY  OF  THE  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN 
ECONOMIC  UNDERSTANDING,  BUSINESS 
EDUCATION  CURRICULA  AND  CERTAIN 
PERSONAL  FACTORS  OF  BUSINESS 
EDUCATION  SENIORS  IN  SELECTED 
DELAWARE  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

CONCEPTUAL  SCHEMES 

VT  013  819  674 

EXPANSION  OF  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL 
SCHOOL  PROGRAMS  TO  ACCOMMODATE 
HIGHWAY  SAFETY  MANPOWER 
REQUIREMENTS. 

VT  013  950  679 

WISCONSIN  HOME  ECONOMICS  CONCEPTUAL 
STRUCTURE  AND  PLANNING  GUIDE  FOR 
SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

VT  014  270  703 

AN  OVERVIEW  OF  THE  THREE  PHASE 
SYSTEM  FOR  STATEWIDE  EVALUATION  OF 
OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS. 

VT  014  271  703 

THREE  PHASE  SYSTEM  FOR  STATEWIDE 
EVALUATION  OF  OCCUPATIONAL 
EDUCATION  PROGRAMS. 

CONFERENCE  REPORTS 

VT  OIO  945  ED  057  164  660 

INDIVIDUALIZED  INSTRUCTION  IN 
MEDICAL  EDUCATION. 

VT  013  833  675 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  WOMEN.  FINAL  REPORT. 

VT  014  257  700 

OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION  FACES  THE 
FUTURE. 

VT  014  290  ED  057  221  707 

MDTA  EXPERIMENTAL  AND  DEMONSTRATION 
FINDINGS  NO.  3:  MANPOWER  , 

DEVELOPMENT  AND  TRAINING  IN 
CORRECTIONAL  PROGRAMS.  FINAL 
REPORT. 

VT  014  359  ED  057  238  714 

FRONTIERS  IN  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 
EDUCATION. 
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VT  014  464  732 

EDUCATION  FOR  THE  PUBLIC  SERVICES. 

VT  014  584  ED  058  453  744 

STATEWIDE  INVITATIONAL  CONFERENCE 
ON  CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT  IN 
VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 
(CHAPEL  HILL,  TENNESSEE,  MARCH  1-3, 
1971). 

VT  014  668  758 

PAPERS  PRESENTED  AT  THE  AMERICAN 
EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  ASSOCIATION 
ANNUAL  CONFERENCE  ( NEW  YORK,  N.Y., 
FEBRUARY  6,  1971). 

VT  014  712  764 

1970  SUMMER  INSTITUTE  ON  CAREER 
EDUCATION  (SALEM,  OREGON,  JUNE 
8-12,  1970). 

VT  014  787  ED  059  399  773 

CHANGING  THE  ROLE  OF  VOCATIONAL 
TEACHER  EDUCATION. 

CONFERENCES 

VT  014  594  ED  059  371  746 

NUCLEAR  MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGY 
TRAINING. 

CONGRESSIONAL  REPORTS 

VT  014  769  ED  059  397  770 

REPORTS  ON  THE  IMPLEMENTATION  OF 
THE  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1968. 

CONSUMER  EDUCATION 

VT  014  153  688 

CONSUMERS  IN  THE  KNOW;  AN 
EXPERIMENTAL  PROJECT  IN  ADULT  HOME 
ECONOMICS  EDUCATION. 

CONTRACTS 

VT  014  811  ED  060  203  776 

MANPOWER  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
PROJECTS  SPONSORED  BY  THE  U.S. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR. 


PAGE 

COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION 

VT  012  905  ED  059  348  669 

WHAT  TEACHER-COORDINATORS  SHOULD 
KNOW  ABOUT  COOPERATIVE  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION. 

VT  012  906  ED  057  180  669 

WHAT  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATORS  SHOULD 
KNOW  ABOUT  COOPERATIVE  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION. 

VT  012  907  ED  059  349  670 

WHAT  STATE  LEAOERS  SHOULD  KNOW 
ABOUT  COOPERATIVE  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION. 

VT  014  334  ED  057  233  712 

ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  ON  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION;  COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION, 
COST-EFFECTIVENESS,  CURRICULUM 
DEVELOPMENT;  OCCUPATIONAL 
EXPLORATION,  PLACEMENT  AND 
FOLLOW-UP,  AND  PROGRAMS  FOR  RURAL 
AREAS. 

VT  014  465  ED  060  182  732 

A STUDY  OF  THE  STATUS  AND 
EFFECTIVENESS  OF  COOPERATIVE  OFFICE 
EDUCATION  IN  NEW  JERSEY,  1968-69. 

VT  014  814  ED  060  205  776 

COOPERATIVE  OFFICE  EDUCATION:  ITS 
EVOLUTION  IN  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  FROM 
1900-1969. 

VT  014  966  ED  (SEE  JUL  '72  RIE)  782 
GUIDELINES  FOR  COOPERATIVE 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  COMMUNITY 
COLLEGES. 

COOPERATIVE  PROGRAMS 

VT  013  044  ED  060  174  670 

OCCUPATIONAL  EXPERIENCE  FOR 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  TEACHERS:  A 
HANDBOOK  FOR  TEACHER  EDUCATORS. 

COOPERATIVES 

VT  014  433  727 

PROJECT  SURGE. 
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/T  014  624  750 

RECRUITING,  TRAINING,  ANO 
DEVELOPING  WORKERS  FOR  FARMER 
COOPERATIVES. 

COORDINATORS 

/T  014  846  ED  060  211  778 

JOB  PLACEMENT  COORDINATOR'S 
HANDBOOK. 

ORRECTIONAL  EDUCATION 

/T  013  949  679 

A SURVEY  AND  ANALYSIS  OF  VOCATIONAL 
AND  PRE-VOCAT IONAL  EDUCATION  IN 
SELECTED  CORRECTIONAL  INSTITUTIONS 
IN  KENTUCKY. 

/T  014  472  ED  058  429  734 

TRAINING  AND  PLACEMENT  OF  THE 
YOUTHFUL  INMATES  OF  DRAPER 
CORRECTIONAL  CENTER.  MDTA 
EXPERIMENTAL  AND  DEMONSTRATION 
FINDINGS  NO.  6.  FINAL  REPORT. 

11  014  958  ED  (SEE  JUL  '72  RIE)  781 

CORRECTIONAL  EDUCATION:  A 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

-ORRECTIONAL  REHABILITATION 

'T  014  232  ED  056  237  697 

A STUDY  OF  APTITUDES  AND 
ACHIEVEMENT  OF  STUDENTS  CONFINED  AT 
THE  UTAH  STATE  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL 
FOR  THE  PURPOSE  OF  DETERMINING 
OCCUPATIONAL  APTITUDE  PATTERNS  TO 
BE  USED  AS  GUIDELINES  FOR 
FORMULATING  A VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
CURRICULUM. 

T 014  290  ED  057  221  707 

MDTA  EXPERIMENTAL  AND  DEMONSTRATION 
FINDINGS  NO.  3:  MANPOWER 
DEVELOPMENT  AND  TRAINING  IN 
CORRECTIONAL  PROGRAMS.  FINAL 
REPORT. 
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VT  014  472  ED  058  429  734 

TRAINING  AND  PLACEMENT  OF  THE 
YOUTHFUL  INMATES  OF  DRAPER 
CORRECTIONAL  CENTER.  MDTA 
EXPERIMENTAL  AND  DEMONSTRATION 
FINDINGS  NO.  6.  FINAL  REPORT. 

CORRECTIVE  INSTITUTIONS 

VT  015  007  FD  (SEE  JUL  *72  RIE)  784 
A STUDY  OF  THE  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN 
MILITARY  SERVICE  IN  THE  ARMEO 
FORCES  AND  CRIMINALITY.  CRIMINAL 
JUSTICE  MONOGRAPH  VOL.  Ill,  NO.  1. 

VT  015  009  EO  (SEE  JUL  »72  RIE)  785 

TEXAS  JAILS— -PROBLEMS  AND 
REFORMATION. 

COST  EFFECTIVENESS 

VT  014  300  ED  057  226  708 

EVALUATIONS  OF  THE  WAR  ON  POVERTY: 

THE  FEASIBILITY  OF  BENEFIT-COST 
ANALYSIS  FOR  MANPOWER  PROGRAMS. 

VT  014  301  ED  059  358  709 
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TOWARD  THE  VALIDATION  OF  THE 
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COUNSELOR  EDUCATORS 
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THE  OCCUPATIONAL  INFORMATION  AND 
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IMPLEMENTATION  OF  COUNSELOR  AND 
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DENTAL  HYGIENISTS 
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DENTISTRY 
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PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICES  IN 
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VT  014  44C  ED  057  252  728 

SUMMARIES  OF  STUDIES  IN 
AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION  CENTRAL 
REGION,  1970-1971.  AN  ANNOTATED 
BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  STUOIES  IN 
AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 

VT  014  473  ED  057  254  734 

MICROFICHE  COLLECTION  OF 
CLEARINGHOUSE  DOCUMENTS  REPORTED  IN 
ABSTRACTS  OF  RESEARCH  AND  RELATEO 
MATERIALS  IN  VOCATIONAL  AND 
TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  (ARM),  FALL 
1971. 

VT  014  488  ED  058  430  735 

RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  STRATEGIES 
IN  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION  FOR  THF 
SEVENTIES. 

VT  014  552  ED  058  451  742 

VOCATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN 
ADOLESCENCE.  FINAL  REPORT. 

VT  014  630  751 

A RESEARCH  CENTER  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF 
ORGANIZATIONAL  PERFORMANCE  ANO 
HUMAN  EFFECTIVENESS:  ANNUAL 
PROGRESS  REPORT. 

VT  014  642  ED  057  257  753 

ABSTRACTS  OF  INSTRUCTIONAL 
MATERIALS  IN  VOCATIONAL  AND 
TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  AND  ABSTRACTS 
OF  RESEARCH  AND  RELATEO  MATERIALS 
IN  VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION;  ANNUAL  INDEX,  1970-71. 

VT  014  644  754 

DEVELOPMENTAL,  APPLIFD  RESEARCH 
PROJECT  TO  HELP  DETERMINE  THE 

EXTENT  TO  WHICH  A MULTI  MEDIA 

LESSON  IS  MORE  EFFECTIVE  WITH  LOW 
INCOME  MINORITY  STUDENTS  THAN  IS  A 
TRADITIONAL  LESSON. 
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VT  014  664  ED  (SEE  JUL  '72  R I E I 757 
SUMMARIES  OF  STUDIES  IN 
AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION  NORTH 
ATLANTIC  REGION,  1970-71.  STATUS 
REPORT,  STUDIES  IN  PROGRESS,  AND 
ABSTRACTS. 

VT  014  668  758 

PAPERS  PRESENTED  AT  THE  AMERICAN 
EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  ASSOCIATION 
ANNUAL  CONFERENCE  INEW  YORK,  N.Y., 
FEBRUARY  6,  1971). 

VT  014  981  ED  060  222  782 

ABSTRACTS  OF  RESEARCH  AND  RELATED 
MATERIALS  IN  VOCATIONAL  AND 
TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  (ARM),  VOLUME 
5,  NUMBER  1. 

VT  014  982  ED  060  223  782 

MICROFICHE  COLLECTION  OF 
CLEARINGHOUSE  DOCUMENTS  REPORTED  IN 
ABSTRACTS  OF  RESEARCH  AND  RELATED 
MATERIALS  IN  VOCATIONAL  AND 
TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  I ARM ) , VOLUME 
5,  NUMBER  1. 

VT  014  987  ED  (SEE  JUL  '72  RIE)  783 
SUMMARIES  OF  RESEARCH  STUDIES  IN 
AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION,  SOUTHERN 
REGION,  1970-71. 

VT  014  988  ED  (SEE  JUL  *72  RIE)  783 
SUMMARIES  OF  STUDIES  IN 
AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION,  PACIFIC 
REGION,  1970-71.  AN  ANNOTATED 
BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  STUDIES  IN 
AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 

EDUCATIONAL  RESPONSIBILITY 

VT  014  197  693 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  FOR  THE 
DISADVANTAGED. 

EDUCATIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS 

VT  014  722  765 

THE  TASKS  OF  REHABILITATION 
COUNSELOR  AIDES  IN  A STATE 
VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  AGENCY. 


EDUCATIONAL  STRATEGIES 

VT  014  172  ED  056  221  691 

THE  ANNUAL  PENNSYLVANIA  CONFERENCE 
ON  POST-SECONDARY  OCCUPATIONAL 
EDUCATION  (2ND). 

VT  014  809  ED  059  404  775 

STRATEGIES  FOR  TEACHING  ENGLISH  IN 
CAREER  EDUCATION.  FINAL  REPORT. 

EDUCATIONAL  TELEVISION 

VT  Oil  149  ED  059  344  66h 

TO  CONDUCT  A TELEPHONE  SURVEY  OF 
PHYSICIANS  RE:  TELEVISED  CLINICAL 
SCIENCE  SERVICE.  FINAL  REPORT 
JANUARY  1,  1967,  TO  DECEMBER  31, 

1967. 

EDUCATIONALLY  DISADVANTAGED 

VT  013  374  ED  058  390  672 

REVIEW  AND  SYNTHESIS  OF  RESEARCH  ON 
VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 
FOR  THE  RURAL  DISADVANTAGED. 

EFFECTIVE  TEACHING 

VT  013  969  ED  057  190  68C 

ASSESSMENT  OF  MICRO-TEACHING  AND 
VIDEO  RECORDING  IN  VOCATIONAL  AND 
TECHNICAL  TEACHER  EOUCATION:  PHASE 
III  — AN  ANALYSIS  OF  INSTRUCTIONAL  i 
MODEL  AND  REMOTE  FEEDBACK 
TECHNIQUES.  FINAL  REPORT. 

VT  014  592  ED  053  454  745 

THE  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  AN 
INDIVIDUALIZED  LEARNING  METHOD  OF 
INSTRUCTION  WHEN  COMPARED  TO  THE 
LECTURE-DISCUSSION  METHOD.  A 
RESEARCH  REPORT  OF  A GRADUATE 
STUDY. 

VT  014  706  ED  (SEE  JUL  '72  RIE)  764 
VOCATIONAL  TEACHING  IN  01  VERSE  . 

CULTURAL  SETTINGS. 
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ELECTROMECHANICAL  TECHNOLOGY 

VT  014  363  ED  058  407  714 

AN  EVALUATION  OF  THE 
ELECTROMECHANICAL  TECHNOLOGY 
CURRICULUM  AT  OKLAHOMA  STATE 
UNIVERSITY. 

ELECTRONIC  DATA  PROCESSING 

VT  014  268  703 

THE  JOB  BANK;  USING  A COMPUTER  TO 
BRING  PEOPLE  AND  JOBS  TOGETHER. 

ELECTRONIC  TECHNICIANS 

VT  010  836  ED  057  162  658 

A PERFORMANCE-ORIENTED  ELECTRONICS 
TECHNICIAN  TRAINING  PROGRAM.  V. 

FINAL  FLEET  FCLLOW-UP  EVALUATION  OF 
GRADUATES. 

ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 

VT  014  606  ED  059  373  747 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL:  EDUCATION  FOR  A CHANGING 
SOCIETY. 

ELEMENTARY  GRADES 

VT  013  953  679 

STATE  SURVEY  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS 
EDUCATION. 

VT  014  420  722 

NORTHUMBERLAND  LONG-RANGE  PLANNING 
PROJ ECT. 

VT  014  422  723 

CONWAY  LONG-RANGE  PLANNING  PROJECT. 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  CURRICULUM 

VT  014  425  724 

AREA-WIDE  PROJECT  FOR  OCCUPATIONAL 
ORIENTATION,  EXPLORATION, 

COUNSELING,  JOB  TRAINING,  AND  JOB 
PLACEMENT  FOR  ELEMENTARY  AND 
SECONDARY  STUDENTS.  INTERIM  REPORT. 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

VT  014  411  ED  057  2 40  720 

A STUDY  OF  ATT  ITUOES , INTERESTS, 

ANO  CURRENT  PRACTICES  RELATED  TO 
CAREER  ORIENTATION  ACTIVITIES  IN 
THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  IN  OKLAHOMA. 

EMERGENCY  EMPLOYMENT  ACT 

VT  014  235  697 

PUBLIC  SERVICE  EMPLOYMENT  PROGRAMS: 

AN  OPPORTUNITY  ANO  A CHALLENGE. 

EMOTIONALLY  DISTURBED 

VT  Oil  279  EO  057  177  669 

HELPING  BLUE-COLLAR  WORKERS  IN 
TROUBLE. 

VT  014  461  731 

MEANWHILE,  AT  HOME.  A FOLLOW-UP 
STUDY  OF  MENTALLY  ILL,  VOCATIONAL 
REHABILITATION  CLIENTS.  PROJECT 
REPORT. 

EMOTIONALLY  DISTURBED  CHILDREN 

VT  014  636  ED  058  460  752 

IMPROVED  UTILIZATION  OF  NONMEDICAL 
MENTAL  HEALTH  WORKERS  THROUGH 
INCREASED  EMPATHY  LEVELS  OF 
PSYCHIATRIC  AIDES.  FINAL  REPORT. 

EMPATHY 

VT  014  636  ED  058  460  75? 

IMPROVED  UTILIZATION  OF  NONMEDICAL 
MENTAL  HEALTH  WORKERS  THROUGH 
INCREASED  EMPATHY  LEVELS  OF 
PSYCHIATRIC  AIDES.  FINAL  REPORT. 

EMPLOYEE  ATTITUDES 

VT  013  885  676 

TRAINING  FOR  AGRICULTURE;  A REPORT 
ON  STAGE  III  OF  THE  INVESTIGATION. 

VT  014  434  ED  058  425  727 

A TRAINING  MANUAL  IN  HUMAN  RESOURCE 
DEVELOPMENT. 
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EMPLOYER  ATTITUDES 

VT  013  885  676 

TRAINING  FOR  AGRICULTURE;  A REPORT 
ON  STAGE  III  GF  THE  INVESTIGATION. 

VT  014  812  ED  060  204  776 

EMPLOYMENT  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  VIETNAM 
VETERAN.  SPECIAL  REPORT. 

EMPLOYERS 

VT  014  694  ED  060  195  762 

EMPLOYER  MANPOWER  PLANNING  AND 
FORECASTING. 

EMPLOYMENT 

VT  Oil  108  ED  057  171  665 

THE  POUGHKEEPSIE  SURVEY.  A REPORT 
ON  EMPLOYMENT  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT  IN  A 
"TARGET  AREA"  UNDER  THE  MODEL 
CITIES  PROGRAM. 

EMPLOYMENT  INTERVIEWS 

VT  014  810  ED  C59  405  775 

CHECKLISTS  FOR  DESCRIBING  JOB 
APPLICANTS. 

EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

VT  010  965  ED  058  388  663 

JOB  GUIDE  FOR  YOUNG  WORKERS, 

1969-70  EDITION. 

VT  014  065  682 

THE  DYNAMICS  OF  JOB  CHANGING;  A 
CASE  STUDY  OF  EMPLOYMF NT  CONDITIONS 
FOR  BLACK  WORKERS  IN  THE  CHICAGO 
LABOR  MARKET. 

VT  014  123  686 

BACK  TO  WORK  AFTER  RETIREMENT. 

VT  014  223  695 

OCCUPATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES  AND 
TRAINING  NEEDS  .-OR  AGRICULTURAL 
EMPLOYMENT  IN  SELECTED  AREAS  OF 
ARIZONA:  EASTERN  PART  OF  MARICOPA 
COUNTY. 


VT  014  224  696 

OCCUP AT IONAL  OPPORTUNITIES  AND 
TRAINING  NEEDS  FOR  AGRICULTURAL 
EMPLOYMENT  IN  SELECTED  AREAS  OF 
ARIZONA:  WESTERN  PART  OF  THE  SALT 
RIVER  VALLEY. 


VT  014  268  703 

THE  JOB  BANK;  USING  A COMPUTER  TO 
BRING  PEOPLE  AND  JOBS  TOGETHER. 

VT  014  276  704 

EMPLOYMENT  PATTERNS  8Y  AGE,  RACE 
AND  SEX  IN  URBAN  LABOR  MARKETS. 

VT  014  281  ED  058  401  705 

INDUSTRIAL  RECRUITING  EXPERIENCE  IN 
SMALL  CITY  JOB  MARKETS. 

VT  014  309  EO  058  405  709 

THE  ROLE  OF  MIGRATION  IN  LABOR 
MARKET  ADJUSTMENT. 

VT  014  395  716 

FARM  MANPOWER  REQUIREMENTS  IN 
GEORGIA,  1960-1970. 

VT  014  428  ED  053  422  725 

SOME  ASPECTS  OF  PART-TIME  WORK. 

VT  014  430  EO  058  424  726 

CHANGING  HORIZONS. 

VT  014  468  733 


THE  HEART  REPORT:  AN  EXPERIMENTAL 
AND  DEMONSTRATION.  A HOUSEHOLD 
EMPLOYMENT  TRAINING,  COUNSELING, 

JOB  DEVELOPMENT,  AND  PLACEMENT 
PROGRAM. 

VT  014  579  ED  058  452  746 

VETERANS*  REEMPLOYMENT  RIGHTS 
HANDBOOK. 

VT  014  815  EO  059  406  777 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  TRANSFER 
PROGRAMS;  HANDBOOK  FCR  COUNSELORS 
AND  GUIDE  FOR  THE  TRANSFER  STUDENT. 

VT  014  933  ED  (SEE  JUL  '72  RIE)  780 
NEW  BUSINESSES  AND  URBAN  EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITIES. 
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EMPLOYMENT  PATTERNS 

VT  013  831  ED  056  170  675 

MIGRATION  PATTERNS  OF  VOCATIONAL 
AGRICULTURE  GRADUATES  IN  OHIO.  A 
RESEARCH  REPORT  OF  A GRADUATE 
STUDY. 

VT  014  276  704 

EMPLOYMENT  PATTERNS  BY  AGE,  RACE 
AND  SEX  IN  URBAN  LABOR  MARKETS. 

VT  014  286  ED  060  177  706 

FAMILY  COMPOSITION  AND  THE  LABOR 
FORCE  ACTIVITY  OF  MARRIED  WOMEN  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 

VT  014  302  ED  057  227  709 

MINORITY  EMPLOYMENT  PATTFRNS,  1966 
(ANALYSIS  0^  EMPLOYER  INFORMATION 
REPORT  -EEC-11. 

EMPLOYMENT  POTENTIAL 

VT  014  123  686 

BACK  TO  WORK  AFTER  RETIREMENT. 


EMPLOYMENT  PROBLEMS 

VT  013  875  676 

FROM  SCHOOL  TO  WORK*,  FEDERAL 
SERVICES  TO  HELP  COMMUNITIES  PLAN 
WITH  YOUTH. 

VT  013  989  681 

WORKING  AGE  PARTICIPANTS;  PERSONS 
NOT  IN  THE  LABOR  FORCE  AND  THEIR 
EMPLOYMENT  PROBLEMS. 

VT  014  234  ED  057  211  697 

THE  EMPLOYMENT  PROBLEM  IN  LESS 
DEVELOPED  COUNTRIES.  A REVIEW  OF 
EVIDENCE. 

VT  014  287  ED  058  402  706 

FACTORS  ASSOCIATED  WITH  EMPLOYMENT 
AMONG  WELFARF  MOTHERS. 

VT  014  633  752 

EMPLOYMENT,  BACKGROUND  AND  ISSUES. 

VT  014  721  ED  (SEE  JUL  '72  RIE)  765 
REPORT  ON  LICENSURE  AND  RELATED 
HEALTH  PERSONNEL  CREDENT IAL I NG. 

VT  014  812  ED  060  204  776 

"^"VMENT  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  VIETNAM 

TN.  SPECIAL  REPORT.  : 


ERIC 


EMPLOYMENT  PROGRAMS 

VT  013  916  67 6 

FINAL  EVALUATION  OF  THE  P.E.l. 

NEWSTART  COMPRFHENS I VE  MANPOWER 
DEVELOPMENT  SYSTEM. 

VT  014  235  697 

PUBLIC  SERVICE  EMPLOYMENT  PROGRAMS: 

AN  OPPORTUNITY  AND  A CHALLENGE. 

VT  014  283  ED  057  220  705 

INDUSTRIAL  GUIDELINES  FOR 
UNDERTAKING  A HARD-CORE  EMPLOYMENT 
PROGRAM:  AN  ANALYTIC  CASE  STUDY  OF 
THE  EXPERIENCE  OF  AN  URBAN 
INDUSTRIAL  ORGANIZATION. 

VT  014  284  706 

THE  HARD-TO-EMPLOY:  EUROPEAN 
PROGRAMS. 

VT  014  342  ED  059  359  712 

MANPOWER  POLICY  AND  PROGRAMMES  IN 

CANADA.  REVIEWS  OF  MANPOWER  AND 
SOCIAL  POLICIES  NO.  4. 

VT  014  343  ED  059  360  713 

MANPOWER  POLICY  AND  PROBLEMS  IN 

GREECE.  REVIEWS  OF  MANPOWER  AND 
SOCIAL  POLICIES  NO.  3. 

VT  014  344  ED  059  361  717 

MANPOWER  AND  SOCIAL  POLICY  IN  THE 
NETHERLANDS.  REVIEWS  OF  MANPOWER 
AND  SOCIAL  POLICIES  NO.  6. 

VT  014  384  715 

A STUDY  OF  MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
TRAINING  PROGRAMS  WHICH  ARE 
OPERATING  IN  CONJUNCTION  WITH 
REHABILITATION  OF  SUBSTANDARD 
HOUSING,  PHASE  I. 

VT  014  719  ED  059  386  765 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  THE  DISADVANTAGED  IN 
THE  PUBLIC  SERVICE.  GUIDELINES  FOR 
AN  ACTION  PROGRAM  FOR  STATE  ANO 
LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 
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VT  014  893  ED  060  219  780 

RECRUITING,  PLACING,  AND  RETAINING 
THE  HARD-TO-EMPLOY.  A STUDY  OF 
FACTORS  INFLUENCING  THE  RETENTION 
OF  PARTICIPANTS  IN  A CONCENTRATED 
EMPLOYMENT  PROGRAM  AND  IN  THEIR 
SUBSEQUENT  EMPLOYMENT. 

VT  014  953  ED  (SEE  JUL  '72  RIEJ  781 
IMPACT  UPON  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF 
HIRING  THE  D I SAOVANTAGED . REPORT  OF 
A STUDY  OF  TWO  COMPANIES. 

EMPLOYMENT  PROJECTIONS 

VT  Oil  120  ED  056  162  667 

FORECAST  OCCUPATIONAL  SUPPLY:  A 
METHODOLOGICAL  HANDBOOK. 

VT  014  094  ED  056  199  684 

SHORT-TERM  MANPOWER  PROJECTION 
METHODS  FOR  SELECTED  SERVICES 
INDUSTRIES  IN  THE  VENTURA  COUNTY 
STANDARD  METROPOLITAN  STATISTICAL 
AREA. 

VT  014  322  ED  057  228  711 

EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  FOR  THE 
METAL  WORKER  OF  i960.  FINAL  REPORf. 

VT  014  694  ED  060  195  762 

EMPLOYER  MANPOWER  PLANNING  AND 
FORECASTING. 

VT  014  874  ED  060  213  778 

1975  EMPLOYMENT— MINNESOTA  AND 
MINNEAPOLIS-ST.  PAUL  METROPOLITAN 
AREA  AND  11  ECONOMIC  REGIONS. 


EMPLOYMENT  QUALIFICATIONS 

VT  014  162  ED  056  216  689 

KNOWLEDGES  AND  SKILLS  NECESSARY  FOR 
A CAREER  IN  BUSINESS  ELECTRONIC 
DATA  PROCESSING. 

VT  014  354  713 

PARAMEDICAL  MANPOWER:  A 
RESTRUCTURING  OF  OCCUPATIONS. 

VT  014  356  713 

TWENTY-FIVE  BARRIERS  THAT  RESTRICT 
THE  EFFECTIVE  RECRUITMENT,  TRAINING 
'ILIZATION  OF  ALLIED  HEALTH 
ER1CER  IN  THE  STATE  0F  ILLINOIS. 


VT  014  722  765 

THE  TASKS  OF  REHABILITATION 
COUNSELOR  AIDES  IN  A STATE 
VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  AGENCY. 

VT  014  989  ED  060  225  783 

restructuring  PARAMEDICAL 
OCCUPATIONS:  A CASE  STUOY.  FINAL 
REPORT,  VOLUME  I. 

VT  014  990  ED  060  226  784 

RESTRUCTURING  PARAMADICAL 
OCCUPATIONS.  FINAL  REPORT,  VOLUME 
II. 


EMPLOYMENT  SERVICES 

VT  Oil  121  ED  056  163  667 

WHATEVER  HAPPENED  TO  WHAT  * S HIS 
NAME.  A FOLLOW-UP  SURVEY  OF 
INACTIVE  APPLICANTS  IN  THE  RALEIGH, 
N.C.  AREA. 

VT  014  178  ED  057  202  691 

PLACEMENT  AND  COUNSELING  IN  A 
CHANGING  LABOR  MARKET:  PUBLIC  AND 
PRIVATE  EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES  AND 
SCHOOLS.  FINAL  REPORT. 

VT  014  268  703 

THE  JOB  BANK;  USING  A COMPUTER  TO 
BRING  PEOPLE  AND  JOBS  TOGETHER. 

EMPLOYMENT  STATISTICS 

VT  014  319  710 

EMPLOYMENT  IN  PERSPECTIVE:  THE 
NEGRO  EMPLOYMENT  SITUATION. 

VT  014  445  729 

DENTAL  HYGIENISTS  LICENSED  IN 
MINNESOTA,  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA, 
MISSISSIPPI,  NORTH  CAROLINA  AND 
NORTH  DAKOTA. 

VT  014  455  730 

AGRICULTURAL  LABOR  IN  THE  NORTHEAST 
STATES. 

VT  014  655  756 

ENGINEERING  EMPLOYMENT  AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT  DATA,  1971.  ORIGINAL 
DATA  FROM  1971  NATIONAL  SURVEY  OF 
ENGINEERING  EMPLOYMENT. 
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VT  014  693  ED  060  194  762 

THE  EMPLOYMENT  PROBLEMS  OF  OLDER 
WORKERS. 

VT  014  874  ED  060  213  778 

1975  EMPLOYMENT— MINNESOTA  AND 
MINNEAPOLIS-ST.  PAUL  METROPOLITAN 
AREA  AND  II  ECONOMIC  REGIONS. 


EMPLOYMENT  TRENDS 

VT  010  959  ED  05B  385  662 

FARM  POPULATION  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES:  1968. 

VT  010  966  ED  057  166  664 

A HANDBOOK  FOR  JOB  RESTRUCTURING. 

VT  Oil  122  ED  057  174  667 

EMPLOYMENT  TRENDS;  EATING  AND 
BEVERAGE  ESTABLISHMENTS  1958  TO 
1968,  LOUISIANA. 

VT  014  447  730 

CALIFORNIA  COMMUNITY  LABOR  MARKET 
SURVEYS,  1969-1970. 

VT  014  455  730 

AGRICULTURAL  LABOR  IN  THE  NORTHEAST 
STATES. 

VT  014  456  730 

CYCLES  AND  TRENDS  IN  LABOUR  FORCE 
PARTICIPATION,  1953-1968. 

VT  014  693  ED  060  194  762 

THE  EMPLOYMENT  PROBLEMS  OF  OLDER 
WORKERS. 

VT  014  874  ED  060  213  778 

1975  EMPLOYMENT— MINNESOTA  AND 


MINNEAPOLIS-ST.  PAUL  METROPOLITAN 
AREA  AND  11  ECONOMIC  REGIONS. 

ENGINEERS 

VT  014  655  756 

ENGINEERING  EMPLOYMENT  AND  - 
UNEMPLOYMENT  DATA,  1971.  ORIGINAL 
DATA  FROM  1971  NATIONAL  SURVEY  OF 
ENGINEERING  EMPLOYMENT. 


ENGLISH  INSTRUCTION 

VT  014  809  FD  059  404  775 

— 3~GIES  FOR  TEACHING  ENGLISH  IN 
ERXC  EDUCATION.  FINAL  REPORT. 


ENROLLMENT 

VT  014  852  ED  060  212  778 

A SYSTEM  MODEL  FOR  THE  COLLECTION, 
PROCESSING,  SUMMARIZATION  AND 
COMPARISON  OF  COURSE  COST, 

ENROLLMENT  AND  REIMBURSEMENT  DATA 
AT  THE  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  LEVEL. 

FINAL  REPORT. 

ENTRY  WORKERS 

VT  010  826  ED  060  169  658 

UPGRADING  THE  UNDEREMPLOYED  IN  THE 
WORK  ENVIRONMENT:  VOLUME  l THROUGH 
4 AND  SUMMARY  OF  THE  4-VOLUME 
REPORT.  FINAL  REPORT. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  EDUCATION 

VT  014  612  ED  058  458  748 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  AND  ENVIRONMENTAL 

EDUCATION:  ENVIRONMENTAL  CONCEPTS 
JUDGED  APPLICABLE  TO  INDUSTRIAL 
ARTS  TEACHING  AREAS  BY  INDUSTRIAL 
ARTS  TEACHER  EDUCATORS. 

VT  014  688  ED  060  193  760 

AN  EXEMPLARY  MODEL  FOR  A TOTAL 
ECOLOGICAL  APPROACH  TO  NON-GRAOEO 
VOCATIONAL  PROGRAMS  IN  SEPARATE 
EDUCATION  CENTERS.  FINAL  REPORT. 

EQUAL  OPPORTUNITIES  (JOBS) 

VT  014  384  715 

A STUDY  OF  MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
TRAINING  PROGRAMS  WHICH  ARE 
OPERATING  IN  CONJUNCTION  WITH 
REHABILITATION  OF  SUBSTANDARD 
HOUSING,  PHASE  I. 

EQUIPMENT  EVALUATION 

VT  Oil  125  ED  057  176  668 

REPORT  ON  SUMMER  EXPERIMENTAL 
TELEVISION  PROJECT.  WORK  INCENTIVE 
PROGRAM,  JULY  1 TO  AUGUST  31,  1969. 
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EQUIPMENT  STANDARDS 

VT  014  405  ED  058  414  718 

AUTOMOTIVE  MECHANICS;  A 
DEVELOPMENTAL  STUDY  OF  AUTOMOTIVE 
PROGRAMS  IN  TWO-YEAR  COLLEGES  WITH 
IMPLICATIONS  FOR  A PLANNING  ANO 
STANDARDS  GUIDE. 

EQUIPMENT  UTILIZATION 

VT  010  832  ED  058  378  658 

A SURVEY  OF  TRAINING-RELATED 
UTILIZATIONS  OF  TELEVISION. 

VT  Oil  125  ED  057  176  668 

REPORT  ON  SUMMER  EXPERIMENTAL 
TELEVISION  PROJECT.  WORK  INCENTIVE 
PROGRAM,  JULY  l TO  AUGUST  31,  1969. 

EUROPE 

VT  014  284  706 

THE  HARD-TO-EMPLOY:  EUROPEAN 
PROGRAMS. 

EVALUATION  CRITERIA 

VT  014  246  ED  056  239  698 

CRITERIA  FOR  THE  EVALUATION  OF 
EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS  IN  PRACTICAL 
NURSING. 

VT  015  024  ED  (SEE  JUL  '72  RIEI  786 
AN  EVALUATION  OF  THE  SELF-DIRECTED 
SEARCH:  A GUIDE  TO  EDUCATIONAL  AND 
VOCATIONAL  PLANNING. 

EVALUATION  METHODS 

VT  014  297  ED  057  223  707 

EVALUATIONS  CF  THE  WAR  ON  POVERTY: 
STATUS  AND  PROSPECTS  AT  THE  OFFICE 
OF  ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY. 

VT  014  298  ED  057  224  708 

EVALUATIONS  OF  THE  WAR  ON  POVERTY: 
ECONOMICS  OF  POVERTY. 

VT  014  382  715 

EVALUATING  MDT A PROGRAMS;  WORKSHOP 
PROCEEDINGS  AND  PARTICIPANT 
FOLLOW-UP. 
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EVALUATION  NEEDS 

VT  014  297  ED  057  223  707 

EVALUATIONS  OF  THE  WAR  ON  POVERTY: 
STATUS  AND  PROSPECTS  AT  THE  OFFICE 
OF  ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY. 

VT  014  382  715 

EVALUATING  MDTA  PROGRAMS;  WORKSHOP 
PROCEEDINGS  AND  PARTICIPANT 
F OLLUW-UP. 

VT  014  387  ED  060  178  715 

NATIONAL  SEMINAR  ON  RESEARCH  IN 
EVALUATION  OF  OCCUPATIONAL 
EDUCATION. 

EVALUATION  TECHNIQUES 

VT  014  270  703 

AN  OVERVIEW  OF  THE  THREE  PHASE 
SYSTEM  FOR  STATEWIDE  EVALUATION  QF 
OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS. 

VT  014  271  703 

THREE  PHASE  SYSTEM  FOR  STATEWIDE 
EVALUATION  OF  OCCUPATIONAL 
EDUCATION  PROGRAMS. 

VT  014  297  ED  057  223  707 

EVALUATIONS  OF  THE  WAR  ON  POVERTY: 
STATUS  AND  PROSPECTS  AT  THE  OFFICE 
OF  ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY. 

VT  014  301  ED  059  358  709 

A MODEL  FOR  MANPOWER  TRAINING 
EVALUATION. 

EXEMPLARY  PROJECT  IN  VOCATIONAL 

EDUCATION 

VT  014  637  ED  060  187  753 

THE  NEXT  STEP— A COMPREHENSIVE 
PROGRAM  IN  OCCUPATIONAL  PREPARATION 
AND  PLACEMENT.  INTERIM  REPORT. 

VT  014  695  ED  060  196  762 

DIVERSIFIED  SATELLITE  OCCUPATIONS 
PROGRAM.  INTERIM  REPORT. 
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EXPENDITURE  PER  STUDENT 

VT  OK  087  EO  056  195  683 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  MAJOR 
CITIES;  ANALYSIS  OF  POPULATION, 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ENROLLMENT, 
TEACHERS,  AND  EXPENDITURES,  FISCAL 
YEAR  1970. 

VT  OK  673  759 

AN  APPRAISAL  OF  TRADITIONAL  AND 
SELECTED  MULTI-UNIT  DRIVER 
EDUCATION  COURSES. 

EXPERIMENTAL  PROGRAMS 

VT  010  836  ED  057  162  658 

A PERFORMANCE-ORIENTED  ELECTRONICS 
TECHNICIAN  TRAINING  PROGRAM.  V. 

FINAL  FLEET  FOLLOW-UP  EVALUATION  OF 
GRADUATES. 

FACILITIES 

VT  OK  622  ED  060  186  750 

AN  ANALYSIS  CF  AREA  VOCATIONAL 
CENTERS  IN  ILLINOIS.  FINAL  REPORT. 

FACILITY  EXPANSION 

VT  013  945  678 

COOPERATIVE  PLANNING  FOR  A SCHOOL 
OF  NURSING  WITHIN  A HEALTH  SCIENCE 
COMPLEX. 

FACILITY  GUIDELINES 

VT  OK  905  ED  058  914  718 

AUTOMOTIVE  MECHANICS;  A 
DEVELOPMENTAL  STUDY  OF  AUTOMOTIVE 
PROGRAMS  IN  TWO-YEAR  COLLEGES  WITH 
IMPLICATIONS  FOR  A PLANNING  AND 
STANDARDS  GUIDE. 

FACILITY  REQUIREMENTS 

VT  014  420  722 

NORTHUMBERLAND  LONG-RANGE  PLANNING 
PROJECT. 

VT  014  422  723 

CONWAY  LONG-RANGE  PLANNING  PROJECT. 


FAILURE  FACTORS 

VT  014  287  ED  058  402  706 

FACTORS  ASSOCIATED  WITH  EMPLOYMENT 
AMONG  WELFARE  MOTHERS. 

FAMILY  CHARACTERISTICS 

VT  014  286  ED  060  177  706 

FAMILY  COMPOSITION  AND  THE  LABOR 
FORCE  ACTIVITY  OF  MARRIED  WOMEN  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 

FAMILY  INFLUENCE 

VT  014  653  755 

AN  EXPLORATORY  INVESTIGATION  OF  THE 
INFLUENCE  OF  SIBLING  ASSOCIATIONS 
ON  OCCUPATIONAL  PREFERENCES. 

FAMILY  PROBLEMS 

VT  014  885  ED  060  215  77^ 

A STUDY  OF  THE  EFFECTS  ON  THE 
FAMILY  DUE  TO  EMPLOYMENT  OF  THE 
WELFARE  MOTHER.  VOLUME  I,  FINDINGS 
AND  IMPLICATIONS. 

VT  014  886  ED  060  216  779 

A STUDY  OF  THE  EFFECTS  ON  THE 
FAMILY  DUE  TO  EMPLOYMENT  OF  THE 
WELFARE  MOTHER.  VOLUME  II, 

APPENDIX. 

VT  014  88?  ED  060  217  779 

A STUDY  OF  THE  EFFECTS  ON  THE 
FAMILY  DUE  TO  EMPLOYMENT  OF  THE 
WELFARE  MOTHER.  VOLUME  III. 

FAMILY  RELATIONSHIP 

VT  014  885  ED  060  215  779 

A STUDY  OF  THE  EFFECTS  ON  THE 
FAMILY  DUE  TO  EMPLOYMENT  OF  THE 
WELFARE  MOTHER.  VOLUME  I,  FINDINGS 
AND  IMPLICATIONS. 

VT  014  886  ED  060  216  77' 

A STUDY  OF  THE  EFFECTS  ON  THE 
FAMILY  DUE  TO  EMPLOYMENT  OF  THE 
WELFARE  MOTHER.  VOLUME  II, 

APPENDIX. 
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VT  014  887  ED  060  217  779 

A STUDY  OF  THE  EFFECTS  ON  THE 
FAMILY  DUE  TO  EMPLOYMENT  OF  THE 
WELFARE  MOTHER.  VOLUME  III. 


FARM  LABOR 

VT  010  954  ED  058  381  661 

SUPPLEMENT  1 1 1 TO  CHANGES  IN  FARM 
PRODUCTION  AND  EFFICIENCY. 

FARM  LABOR  SUPPLY 

VT  014  395  716 

FARM  MANPOWER  REQUIREMENTS  IN 
GEORGIA,  1960-1970. 

FARMERS 

VT  010  953  ED  058  380  661 

FARM  POPULATION  ESTIMATES  FOR  1963. 

VT  010  959  ED  058  385  662 

FARM  POPULATION  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES:  1968. 

VT  013  885  676 

TRAINING  FOR  AGRICULTURE;  A REPORT 
ON  STAGE  III  OF  THE  INVESTIGATION. 

FEASIBILITY  STUDIES 

VT  014  161  EO  057  201  689 


ASSESSMENT  OF  MICRO-TEACHING  AND 
VIDEO  RECORDING  IN  VOCATIONAL  AND 
TECHNICAL  TEACHER  EDUCATION:  PHASE 
VI 1 1 — FEASIBILITY  OF  REMOTE 
SUPERVISION  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS 
STUDENT  TEACHERS.  FINAL  REPORT. 

FEDERAL  AID 

VT  014  654  ED  060  189  755 

ABSTRACTS  OF  EXEMPLARY  PROJECTS  IN 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

FEDERAL  COURT  LITIGATION 

VT  014  066  682 

MAJOR  LABOR-LAW  PRINCIPLES 
ESTABLISHED  BY  THE  NLRB  AND  THE 
COURTS  (DECEMBER  1964  FEBRUARY 


FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 
VT  014  533  EC  058  442 

NEW  CAREERS  FROM  LEGISLATION  TO 
ADMINISTRATION.  CAREER  OPTIONS 
RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 

VT  014  614 

AN  INVESTIGATION  OF  THE  OPINIONS  0 
THF  MEMBERS  OF  THE  NINETY-FIRST 
CONGRESS  TOWARD  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS. 

VT  014  999  ED  (SEE  JUL  '72  RIE) 
INDEX  TO  PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE 
MANPOWER  ADMINISTRATION  (JANUARY 
1969  THROUGH  JUNE  1971). 

FEDERAL  LAWS 

VT  014  579  ED  058  452 

VETERANS*  REEMPLOYMENT  RIGHTS 
HANDBOOK. 

FEDERAL  PROGRAMS 

VT  Oil  108  ED  057  171 

THE  POUGHKEEPSIE  SURVEY.  A REPORT 
ON  EMPLOYMENT  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT  IN 
"TARGET  AREA"  UNDER  THE  MODEL 
CITIES  PROGRAM. 

VT  Oil  124  EO  057  175 

AFTER  TRAINING.  A FOLLOWUP  REPORT 
ON  MDT A-COURSE  GRADUATES. 

VT  013  875 

FROM  SCHOOL  TO  WORK;  FEDERAL 
SERVICES  TO  HELP  COMMUNITIES  PLAN 
WITH  YOUTH. 

VT  013  997 

INSTITUTIONAL  MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  TRAINING  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE. 
ANNUAL  REPORT,  1970. 

VT  014  204 

MOBILITY  WITHOUT  MAYHEM. 

VT  014  297  ED  057  223 

EVALUATIONS  OF  THE  WAR  ON  POVERTY: 
STATUS  AND  PROSPECTS  AT  THE  OFFICE 
OF  ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY. 

VT  014  298  ED  057  224 

EVALUATIONS  OF  THE  WAR  ON  POVERTY: 
ECONOMICS  OF  POVERTY. 
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VT  014  299  ED  057  225  708 

EWALUAT  IONS  OF  THE  WAR  ON  POVERTY: 
HEALTH  PROGRAMS. 

VT  014  300  ED  057  226  708 

EVALUATIONS  OF  THE  WAR  ON  POVERTY; 

THE  FEASIBILITY  OF  BENEFIT-COST 
ANALYSIS  FOR  MANPOWER  PROGRAMS. 

VT  014  301  ED  059  358  709 

A MODEL  FOR  MANPOWER  TRAINING 
EVALUATION. 

VT  014  316  710 

UPGRADING  THE  UNDEREMPLOYED  IN  THE 
PLANT  ENVIRONMENT. 

VT  014  382  715 

EVALUATING  MDTA  PROGRAMS!  WORKSHOP 
PROCEEDINGS  AND  PARTICIPANT 
FOLLOW-UP. 

VT  014  439  ED  059  363  728 

THC  PRODUCTION  OF  MANPOWER 
SPECIALISTS:  A VOLUME  OF  SELECTED 
PAPERS. 

VT  014  591  ED  059  370  745 


EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING;  OPPORTUNITY 
THROUGH  LEARNING.  NINTH  ANNUAL 
REPORT  TO  THE  CONGRESS  ON 
INSTITUTIONAL  TRAINING  UNDER  THE 
MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT  AND  TRAINING 
ACT  IN  1970. 

VT  014  656  756 

ORGANIZED  LABOR  AND  MANPOWER 
TRAINING.  TRAINING  AND  TECHNOLOGY. 

VT  014  783  772 

MANPOWER  PROGRAMS  AT  A GLANCE. 

VT  014  806  ED  060  202  774 

CAREER  OPPORTUNITIES  PROGRAM. 

EDUCATION  PROFESSIONS  DEVELOPMENT 
ACT. 

VT  014  811  ED  060  203  776 

MANPOWER  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
PROJECTS  SPONSORED  BY  THE  U.S. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR. 

VT  014  812  ED  060  204  776 

EMPLOYMENT  PROBLEMS  Of  THE  VIETNAM 
VETERAN.  SPECIAL  REPORT. 
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VT  014  893  ED  060  219  780 

RECRUITING#  PLACING,  AND  RETAINING 
THE  HARD-TO-EMPLOY.  A STUDY  OF 
FACTORS  INFLUENCING  THE  RETENTION 
OF  PARTICIPANTS  IN  A CONCENTRATED 
EMPLOYMENT  PROGRAM  AND  IN  THEIR 
SUBSEQUENT  MPLCYMENT . 

FEDERAL  STATE  RELATIONSHIP 
VT  014  204  <>94 

MOBILITY  WITHOUT  MAYHEM. 

FEEOBACK 

VT  013  925  ED  057  189  678 

ASSESSMENT  OF  MICRO-TEACHING  AND 
VIDEO  RECORDING  IN  VOCATIONAL  ANO 
TECHNICAL  TEACHER  EDUCATION:  PHASE 
II — AN  ANALYSIS  OF  FACE-TO-FACE, 

REMOTE  AND  DELAY- 1 N-FEEDB  ACK. 
TECHNIQUES.  FINAL  REPORT. 

VT  014  C63  ED  057  192  681 

ASSESSMENT  OF  MICRO-TEACHING  AND 
VIDEO  RECORDING  IN  VOCATIONAL  AND 
TECHNICAL  TEACHER  EDUCATION:  PHASE 
IV— CLASSROOM  APPLICATION  OF 
MICRO-TEACHING  ANO  VIDEO  RECORDING. 
FINAL  REPORT. 

VT  014  116  ED  057  197  68? 

ASSESSMENT  OF  MICRO-TEACHING  AND 
VIDEO  RECORDING  IN  VOCATIONAL  AND 
TECHNICAL  TEACHER  EDUCATION:  PHASE 

VI—  FEEDBACK  TECHNIQUES  FOR 
INSERVICE  TECHNICAL  TEACHER 
EDUCATION.  FINAL  REPORT. 

VT  014  220  ED  057  206  69' 

ASSESSMENT  OF  MICRO- TEACH ING  ANO 
VIDEO  RECORDING  IN  VOCATIONAL  AND 
TECHNICAL  TEACHER  EDUCATION:  PHASE 

VII—  FEEDBACK  TECHNIQUES  IN 
INSERVICE  METHODS  COURSES.  FINAL 
REPORT. 
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FEMALES 

VT  014  278  ED  057  219  704 

AN  EXPERIMENT  IN  CHANGE  IGIRLS 
RESIDENTIAL  YOUTH  CENTER,  PORTLAND, 
MAINE— PHASE  II.  FINAL  REPORT  AND 
EVALUATION. 

VT  014  303  ED  058  404  709 

NATIONAL  PILOT  PROGRAM  ON  HOUSEHOLD 
EMPLOYMENT  (JANUARY  16,  1967-MARCH 
15,  1971).  FINAL  REPORT. 

VT  014  372  ED  056  24 2 714 

A STUDY  OF  CERTAIN  PERSONALITY 
CORRELATES  OF  OCCUPATIONAL 
ASPIRATIONS  OF  BLACK  AND  WHITE 
COLLEGE  WOMEN.  FINAL  REPORT. 


FIELD  CROPS 

VT  010  954  ED  058  381  661 

SUPPLEMENT  1 1 1 TO  CHANGES  IN  FARM 
PRODUCTION  AND  EFFICIENCY. 

FINANCIAL  SUPPORT 

VT  014  446  729 

SPECIAL  IMPROVEMENT  GRANTS. 

VT  014  533  ED  058  442  740 

NEW  CAREERS  FROM  LEGISLATION  TO 
ADMINISTRATION.  CAREER  OPTIONS 
RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 

VT  014  622  ED  060  186  750 

AN  ANALYSIS  CF  AREA  VOCATIONAL 
CENTERS  IN  ILLINOIS.  FINAL  REPORT. 

FIRE  FIGHTERS 

VT  014  643  754 

FIRE  SERVICE  EDUCATION,  1971.  A 


SURVEY  AND  HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENTS 
OF  FIRE  SERVICE  EDUCATION  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 


FIRE  SCIENCE  EDUCATION 

VT  014  095  ED  057  195  684 

A COMPREHENSIVE  STUDY  OF  MUNICIPAL 
FIRE  SERVICE  TRAINING  CONDUCTED  IN 
NEW  JERSEY. 
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VT  014  643  75* 

FIRE  SERVICE  EDUCATION,  1971.  A 
SURVEY  AND  HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENTS 
OF  FIRE  SERVICE  EDUCATION  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

FLORICULTURE 

VT  013  898  67 

FLORAL  DESIGN  PROGRAM. 

FOLLOWUP  STUDIES 

VT  Oil  121  ED  056  163  66 

WHATEVER  HAPPENED  TO  WHAT'S  HIS 
NAME.  A FOLLOW-UP  SURVEY  OF 
INACTIVF  APPLICANTS  IN  THE  RALEIGH, 
N.C.  AREA. 

VT  013  955  67< 

CYCLE  THREE  REPORT.  OCCUPATIONAL 
TRAINING  INFORMATION  SYSTEM. 
SUPPLEMENT  V:  A FOLLOW-UP  STUDY  OF 
OKLAHOMA  VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION  GRADUATES  AND  DROPOUTS. 

VT  014  198  EO  056  226  6«: 

AN  INVESTIGATION  OF  THE 
EFFECTIVENESS  OF  A DESIGN  TO 
INITIATE  CURRICULUM  CHANGE  IN  HOME 
ECONOMICS  FOLLOW-UP:  PHASE  II. 

FINAL  REPORT. 

VT  014  264  EO  056  240  702 

DEVELOPING  AND  CONDUCTING  FOLLOW-UP 
STUDIES  OF  FORMER  STUOENTS. 

VT  014  461  73] 

MEANWHILE,  AT  HOME.  A FOLLOW-UP 
STUDY  OF  MENTALLY  ILL,  VOCATIONAL 
REHABILITATION  CLIENTS.  PROJECT 
REPORT. 

VT  014  665  ED  059  379  757 

A FOLLOWUP  STUDY  OF  ILLINOIS  HOME 
ECONOMICS  JOB  TRAINING  PROGRAMS. 

FINAL  REPORT. 

FOOD  SERVICE  OCCUPATIONS 

VT  Oil  122  ED  057  174  667 

EMPLOYMENT  TRENDS;  EATING  AND 
BEVERAGE  ESTABLISHMENTS  1958  TO 
1968,  LOUISIANA. 
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FOOD  SERVICE  WORKERS 

VT  Oil  122  ED  057  174  667 

EMPLOYMENT  TRENDS;  EATING  AND 
BEVERAGE  ESTABLISHMENTS  1958  TO 
1968,  LOUISIANA. 

FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 

VT  013  833  675 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  WOMEN.  FINAL  REPORT. 

VT  013  916  678 

FINAL  EVALUATION  OF  THE  P.E.I. 

NEWSTART  COMPREHENSIVE  MANPOWER 
DEVELOPMENT  SYSTEM. 

VT  013  986  681 

TECHNICAL  NOTES  ON  VOCATIONAL  AND 
TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

VT  014  236  698 

TRAINING  FOR  SOCIAL  WELFARE:  FIFTH 
INTERNATIONAL  SURVEY.  NEW 
APPROACHES  IN  MEETING  MANPOWER 
NEEDS. 

VT  014  284  706 

THE  HARD-TO-EMPLOY:  EUROPEAN 
PROGRAMS. 

VT  014  342  ED  059  359  712 

MANPOWER  POLICY  AND  PROGRAMMES  IN 
CANADA.  REVIEWS  OF  MANPOWFR  AND 
SOCIAL  POLICIES  NO.  4. 

VT  014  343  ED  059  360  713 

MANPOWER  POLICY  AND  PROBLEMS  IN 

GREECE.  REVIEWS  OF  MANPOWER  AND 
SOCIAL  POLICIES  NO.  3. 

VT  014  344  ED  059  361  713 

MANPOWER  AND  SOCIAL  POLICY  IN  THE 
NETHERLANDS.  REVIEWS  OF  MANPOWER 
AND  SOCIAL  POLICIES  NO.  6. 

VT  014  536  741 

APPRENTICE  TRAINING  METHODS. 

VT  014  537  741 

MFTHCDS  OF  TRAINING  FACTORY  AND 
OFFICE  WORKERS. 

VT  014  829  777 

PRELIMINARY  REPORT  ON  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION  IN  THE  MULTIPURPOSE  HIGH 


FORMATIVE  EVALUATION 
VT  014  299  ED  051  225 

EVALUATIONS  OF  THE  WAR  ON  POVERTY: 
HEALTH  PROGRAMS. 


FRINGE  BENEFITS 
VT  010  969  ED  057  167 
PFNSICNS  AND  SEVERANCE  PAY 
DISPLACED  DEFENSE  WORKERS. 
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GENERAL  EDUCATION 
VT  014  250 

AGRICULTURE  AND 
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GENERAL  EDUCATION. 


GEOGRAPHIC  DISTRIBUTION 
VT  014  933  ED  I SEE  JUl. 
NEW  BUSINESSES  AND  URBAN 
OPPORTUNITIES. 
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EMPLOYMENT 


GOODNESS  OF  FIT 

VT  014  094  EO  056  199  684 

SHORT-TERM  MANPOWER  PROJECTION 
METHODS  FOR  SELECTED  SERVICES 
INDUSTRIES  IN  THE  VENTURA  COUNTY 
STANDARD  METROPOLITAN  STATISTICAL 
AREA. 

GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES 

VT  014  235  697 

PUBLIC  SERVICE  EMPLOYMENT  PROGRAMS: 

AN  OPPORTUNITY  AND  A CHALLENGE. 

VT  014  719  ED  059  386  765 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  THE  OISADVANT AGED  IN 
THE  PUBLIC  SERVICE.  GUIDELINES  FOR 
AN  ACTION  PROGRAM  FOR  STATE  AND 
LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS 
VT  014  769  ED  059  397 

REPORTS  ON  THE  IMPLEMENTATION  OF 
THE  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1968. 
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VT  014  999  ED  I SEE  JUL  ’72  RIE)  784 
INDEX  TO  PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE 
MANPOWER  ADMINISTRATION  (JANUARY 
1969  THROUGH  JUNE  1971). 

GOVERNMENT  ROLE 

VT  014  342  ED  059  359  712 

MANPOWER  POLICY  AND  PROGRAMMES  IN 

CANADA.  REVIEWS  OF  MANPOWER  AND 
SOCIAL  POLICIES  NO.  4. 

VT  014  344  ED  059  361  713 

MANPOWER  AND  SOCIAL  POLICY  IN  THE 
NETHERLANDS.  REVIEWS  OF  MANPOWER 
AND  SOCIAL  POLICIES  NC.  6. 

GRADUATE  SURVEYS 

VT  013  831  ED  056  170  675 

MIGRATION  PATTERNS  OF  VOCATIONAL 
AGRICULTURE  GRADUATES  IN  OHIO.  A 
RESEARCH  REPORT  OF  A GRADUATE 
STUDY. 

VT  014  264  ED  056  240  702 

DEVELOPING  AND  CONDUCTING  FOLLOW-UP 
STUDIES  OF  FORMER  STUDENTS. 

VT  014  432  726 

A CRITICAL  LOCK  AT  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 
BY  FORMER  STUDENTS. 

VT  014  665  ED  059  379  757 

A FOLLOWUP  STUDY  OF  ILLINOIS  HOME 
ECONOMICS  JOB  TRAINING  PROGRAMS. 

FINAL  REPORT. 


GREAT  BRITAIN 

VT  014  211  694 

THE  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  A CAREERS 
COURSE  IN  A SECONDARY  SCHOOL. 

GREECE 

VT  014  343  ED  059  360  713 

MANPOWER  POLICY  AND  PROBLEMS  IN 
GREECE.  REVIEWS  OF  MANPOWER  AND 
SOCIAL  POLICIES  NO.  3. 
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GUARANTEED  INCOME 

VT  014  282  ED  060  176  705 

INCOME  GUARANTEES  AND  THE  WORKING 
POOR:  THE  EFFECT  OF  INCOME 
MAINTENANCE  PROGRAMS  ON  THE  HOURS 
OF  WORK  OF  MALE  FAMILY  HEADS. 

GUIDANCE  PERSONNEL 

VT  014  846  ED  060  211  778 

JOB  PLACEMENT  COORDINATOR’S 
HANDBOOK. 

GUIDANCE  SERVICES 

VT  014  419  - ED  058  418  722 

PROJECT  VIGOR;  VOCATIONAL  CLUSTER 
EDUCATION,  INTEGRATED  AND 
ARTICULATED  GRADES  1 THROUGH  14 
WITH  GUIDANCE  SERVICES, 

OCCUPATIONAL  EXPLORATION  AND  WORK 
EXPERIENCE  RELEVANT  TO  GENERAL 
EDUCATION.  FIRST  INTERIM  REPORT. 

GUIDELINES 

VT  013  C44  ED  060  174  670 

OCCUPATIONAL  EXPEDIENCE  FOR 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  TEACHERS:  A 
HANDBOOK  FOR  TEACHER  EDUCATORS. 

VT  013  543  ED  059  351  672 

WHAT  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  TFACHERS 
AND  COUNSELORS  SHOULD  KNOW  ABOUT 
URBAN  DISAOVANTAGED  YOUTH. 

VT  013  637  ED  059  352  673 

WHAT  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  TEACHERS 
SHOULD  KNOW  ABOUT  01 SADVANTAGED 
YOUTH  IN  RURAL  AREAS. 

VT  014  II 7 685 

SEVEN  STEPS  TO  FINDING  YOUR  PLACE 
IN  THE  WORLD  OF  WORK.  A GUI OE  FOR 
JEWISH  AND  OTHER  MINORITY  YOUTH. 

VT  014  '18  ED  059  354  686i 

MODEL  CURRICULA  FOR  VOCATIONAL  AND 
TECHNICAL  TEACHER  EDUCATION:  REPORT 
NO.  II.  GENERAL  OBJECT  IVES— SET  I. 
FINAL  REPORT. 
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VT  OH  173  690 

FACILITIES  FOR  INSTRUCTION  IN 
ORNAMENTAL  HORTICULTURE. 

VT  OH  199  693 

ESSENTIALS  OF  AN  APPROVED 
EDUCATIONAL  FRCGRAM  FOR  MEDICAL 
ASSISTANTS. 

VT  OH  212  ED  056  234  695 

COMMUNITY  HEALTH  NURSING  FOR 
WORKING  PEOPLE.  A GUIDE  FOR 
VOLUNTARY  AND  OFFICIAL  HEALTH 
AGENCIES  TO  PROVIDE  PART-TIME 
OCCUPATIONAL  HEALTH  NURSING 
SERVICES. 

VT  OH  246  ED  056  239  698 

CRITERIA  FOR  THE  EVALUATION  OF 
EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS  IN  PRACTICAL 
NURSING. 

VT  014  283  ED  057  220  705 

INDUSTRIAL  GUIDELINES  FOR 
UNDERTAKING  A HARD-CORE  EMPLOYMENT 
PROGRAM:  AN  ANALYTIC  CASE  STUDY  OF 
THE  EXPERIENCE  OF  AN  URBAN 
INDUSTRIAL  ORGANIZATION. 

VT  014  335  ED  057  234  712 

EXPLORING  OCCUPATIONS.  GUIDELINES 
FOR  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  PROGRAMS  OF 
OCCUPATIONAL  EXPLORATION  AND 
AWARENESS  IN  DELAWARE  SCHOOLS  UNDER 
HB  509. 

VT  014  446  729 

SPECIAL  IMPROVEMENT  GRANTS. 

VT  014  533  EO  058  442  ?^0 

NEW  CAREERS  FROM  LEGISLATION  TO 
ADMINISTRATION.  CAREER  OPTIONS 
RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 

VT  014  550  U2 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  HARVEST 
MECHANIZATION;  POLICY  IMPLICATIONS. 

VT  014  694  ED  060  195  762 

EMPLOYER  MANPOWER  PLANNING  AND 
FORECASTING. 


VT  014  719  ED  059  386  76‘ 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  THE  DISADVANTAGFD  IN 
THE  PUBLIC  SERVICE.  GUIDELINES  FOR 
AN  ACTION  PROGRAM  FOR  STATE  AND 
LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 

VT  014  966  ED  (SEE  JUL  '72  R I E » 78? 

GUIDELINES  FOR  COOPERATIVE 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  COMMUNITY 
COLLEGES. 


GUIDES 

VT  010  966  ED  057  166  664 

A HANDBOOK  FOR  JOB  RESTRUCTURING. 

VT  013  958  680 

TEXAS  LABOR  LAWS;  A GUIOE  TO  LAWS 
AFFECTING  EMPLOYERS,  EMPLOYEES,  AND 
LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS. 

VT  014  090  684 

TARGET— TOMORROW.  SECOND  CAREER 
PLANNING  FOR  MILITARY  RETIREES. 

VT  014  579  ED  058  452  744 

VETERANS'  REEMPLOYMENT  RIGHTS 
HANDBOOK. 

VT  014  815  ED  059  406  777 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  TRANSFER 


PROGRAMS;  HANDBOOK  FOR  COUNSELORS 
AND  GUIDE  FOR  THE  TRANSFER  STUDENT. 


HANDICAPPED 

VT  014  284  706 

THE  HARD-TO-EMPLOY:  EUROPEAN 
PROGRAMS. 

VT  014  771  770 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED.  FINAL  REPORT. 

HANDICAPPED  STUDENTS 

VT  014  412  ED  058  415  721 

A NATIONAL  STUDY  TO  IDENTIFY  l 


OUTSTANDING  PROGRAMS  IN  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION  FOR  HANDICAPPED  AND 
DISADVANTAGED  STUDENTS. 
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VT  014  780  772 

GUIDELINES  AND  CRITERIA  FDR 
IMPLEMENTING  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS  FOR  THE  DISADVANTAGED  AND 
HANDICAPPED. 

HARO  CORE  EMPLOYMENT  PROGRAMS 

VT  014  283  ED  057  220  705 

INDUSTRIAL  GUIDELINES  FOR 
UNDERTAKING  A HARD-CORE  EMPLOYMENT 
PROGRAMS  AN  ANALYTIC  CASE  STUDY  OF 
THE  EXPERIENCE  OF  AN  URBAN 
INDUSTRIAL  ORGANIZATION. 

HARD  CORE  UNEMPLOYED 

VT  014  471  733 

REHABILITATING  AND  RELOCATING  THE 
HARD  CORE  UNEMPLOYED. 

HARVESTING 

VT  014  549  742 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  HARVEST 
MECHANIZATION;  MANPOWER 
IMPLICATIONS. 

HEALTH  EDUCATION 

VT  014  393  ED  058  409  716 

STATE  HEALTH  MANPOWER  PLANNING;  A 
POLICY  OVERVIEW. 

HEALTH  NEEDS 

VT  014  393  ED  058  409  716 

STATE  HEALTH  MANPOWER  PLANNING;  A 
POLICY  OVERVIEW. 

HEALTH  OCCUPATIONS 

VT  010  936  ED  060  172  660 

OCCUPATIONAL  ANALYSIS  OF  COMPUTERS 
IN  MEDICAL  SCIENCES. 

VT  014  094  ED  056  199  684 

SHORT-TERM  MANPOWER  PROJECTION 
METHODS  FOR  SELECTED  SERVICES 
INDUSTRIES  IN  THE  VENTURA  COUNTY 
STANDARD  METROPOLITAN  STATISTICAL 
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VT  014  721  ED  (SEE  JUL  *72  B I E » 765 

REPORT  ON  LICENSURE  AND  RELATED 
HEALTH  PERSONNEL  CREDENT  I AL ING. 


HEALTH  OCCUPATIONS  EDUCATION 

VT  Oil  053  ED  057  170  665 

MANPOWER  NEEDS  IN  HEALTH  SERVICES. 

VT  013  945  678 

COOPERATIVE  PLANNING  FOR  A SCHOOL 
OF  NURSING  WITHIN  A HEALTH  SCIENCE 
COMPLEX. 

VT  014  199  693 

ESSENTIALS  OF  AN  APPROVEO 
EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM  FOR  MEDICAL 
ASSISTANTS. 

VT  014  245  698 

INTEGRATING  DIET  THERAPY  IN  A 
DIPLOMA  NURSING  PROGRAM. 

VT  014  246  ED  056  239  698 

CRITERIA  FOR  THE  EVALUATION  OF 
EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS  IN  PRACTICAL 
NURSING. 

VT  014  247  698 

LET’S  BE  PRACTICAL  ABOUT  A NURSING 
CAREER  WITH  A LIST  OF 


STATE-APPROVED  SCHOOLS  OF  PRACTICAL 
NURSING. 

VT  014  356  713 

TWENTY-FIVE  BARRIERS  THAT  RESTRICT 
THE  EFFECTIVE  RECRUITMENT,  TRAINING 
AND  UTILIZATION  OF  ALLIED  HEALTH 
MANPOWER  IN  THE  STATE  OF  ILLINOIS. 

VT  014  435  727 

SCIENTIFIC  DESIGN  OF  A HOSPITAL 
TRAINING  SYSTEM.  FINAL  REPORT. 

VT  014  459  ED  060  181  731 

DEVELOPING  TEACHING  COMPETENCIES 
NEEDED  BY  EDUCATIONAL  PERSONNEL  IN 
POST- SECONDARY  HEALTH  OCCUPATIONS 
PROGRAMS.  FINAL  REPORT,  VOLUME  I. 

VT  014  510  ED  058  434  738 

BACKGROUND,  CHARACTERISTICS  AND 
SUCCESS  OF  PRACTICAL  NURSING 
APPLICANTS,  STUDENTS  AND  GRADUATES. 
FINAL  REPORT,  PART  III. 
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VT  0 14  644  754 

DEVELOPMENTAL,  APPLIED  RESEARCH 
PROJECT  TO  HELP  DETERMINE  THE 
EXTENT  TC  WHICH  A MULTI  MEDIA 
LESSON  IS  MORE  EFFECTIVE  WITH  LOW 
INCOME  MINORITY  STUDENTS  THAN  IS  A 
TRADITIONAL  LESSON. 

VT  014  651  ED  059  378  755 

THE  SYSTEMS  APPROACH  TO  FUNCTIONAL 
JOB  ANALYSIS.  TASK  ANALYSIS  OF  THE 
PHYSICIAN'S  ASSISTANT:  VOLUME 

I — T ASK  ANALYSIS  METHODOLOGY  AND 
TECHNIQUES. 

VT  014  672  ED  059  380  759 

THE  SYSTEMS  APPROACH  TO  FUNCTIONAL 
JOB  ANALYSIS.  TASK  ANALYSIS  OF  THE 
PHYSICIAN'S  ASSISTANT:  VOLUME 
II— CURRICULUM  AND  PHASE  I BASIC 
CORE  COURSES  AND  VOLUME  III— PHASES 

II  AND  III— CLINICAL  CLERKSHIPS  AND 
ASSIGNMENTS. 

HEALTH  PERSONNEL 

VT  010  936  ED  060  172  660 

OCCUPATIONAL  ANALYSIS  OF  COMPUTERS 
IN  MEDICAL  SCIENCES. 

VT  Oil  053  ED  057  170  665 

MANPOWER  NEEDS  IN  HEALTH  SERVICES. 

VT  014  594  ED  059  371  746 

NUCLEAR  MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGY 
TRAINING. 

VT  014  721  ED  I SEE  JUL  *72  RIE)  765 

REPORT  ON  LICENSURE  AND  RELATED 
HEALTH  PERSONNEL  CREDENT  IAL ING. 

HEALTH  PROGRAMS 

VT  014  299  ED  057  225  708 

EVALUATIONS  OF  THE  WAR  ON  POVERTY: 
HEALTH  PROGRAMS. 

HEALTH  SERVICES 

VT  010  956  ED  058  383  662 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICES  IN 
SIXTY-SEVEN  RURAL  COUNTIES:  ARE 
tucv  MEETING  THE  COUNTY'S  MEDICAL 


PAGE 

VT  014  299  EU  057  225  708 

EVALUATIONS  OF  THE  WAR  ON  POVERTY: 
HEALTH  PROGRAMS. 

HEARING  CONSERVATION 

VT  014  410  ED  057  247  720 

ANALYSES  OF  NOISE  IN  SELECTED 
AGRICULTURAL  MECHANICS  FACILITIES. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  CURRICULUM 

VT  014  425  724 

AREA-WIDE  PROJECT  FOR  OCCUPATIONAL 
ORIENTATION,  EXPLORATION, 

COUNSELING,  JOB  TRAINING,  AND  JOB 
PLACEMENT  FOR  ELEMENTARY  AND 
SECONDARY  S1UDENTS.  INTERIM  REPORT. 

VT  014  716  764 

EXPERIENCES  IN  VOCATIONAL 
AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION.  PART  I, 
TEACHING  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES 

VT  013  831  ED  056  170  675 

MIGRATION  PATTERNS  OF  VOCATIONAL 
AGRICULTURE  GRADUATES  IN  OHIO.  A 
RESEARCH  REPORT  OF  A GRADUATE 
STUDY. 

VT  013  955  679 

CYCLE  THREE  REPORT.  OCCUPATIONAL 
TRAINING  INFORMATION  SYSTEM. 

SUPPLEMENT  V:  A FOLLOW-UP  STUDY  OF 
OKLAHOMA  VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION  GRADUATES  AND  DROPOUTS. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS 

VT  014  667  758 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  INSTITUTE  *71, 
SUMMARY  RFPORT- 

HIGHER  EDUCATION 

VT  010  931  £0  057  163  659 

THE  DEAF  STUDENT  IN  HIGHER 
INSTI  TITUIONS  OF  LEARNING— A STUDY 
OF  POLICIES  AND  ATTITUDES  OF 
ADMISSIONS  OFFICERS  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 
COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES. 
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HISTORICAL  REVIEWS 

VT  OH  814  EO  060  205  776 

COOPERATIVE  OFFICE  EDUCATION:  ITS 
EVOLUTION  IN  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 
OF  THF  UNITED  STATES  FROM 
1900-1969. 

HOLLAND  OCCUPATIONAL  CLASSIFICATION 

VT  014  572  ED  060  184  743 

APPLYING  AN  OCCUPATIONAL 
CLASSIFICATION  TO  A REPRESENTATIVE 
SAMPLE  OF  WORK  HISTORIES. 

HOME  ECONOMICS  EDUCATION 

VT  013  880  676 

EVALUATION  OF  TEACHING  THROUGH 
UTILIZATION  OF  VIDEOTAPES: 

PRESERVICE  AND  INSERVICE. 

VT  013  950  579 

WISCONSIN  HOME  ECONOMICS  CONCEPTUAL 
STRUCTURE  AND  PLANNING  GUIDE  FOR 
SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

VT  013  953  679 

STATE  SURVEY  GF  HOME  ECONOMICS 
EDUCATION. 

VT  014  153  688 

CONSUMERS  IN  THE  KNOW?  AN 
EXPERIMENTAL  PROJECT  IN  ADULT  HOME 
ECONOMICS  EDUCATION. 

VT  014  170  690 

A COMPARISON  OF  ROLE  EXPECTATIONS 
OF  EMPLOYED  AND  NON-EMPLOYED 
HOMEMAKERS. 

VT  014  665  ED  059  379  757 

A FOLLOWUP  STUDY  OF  ILLINOIS  HOME 
ECONOMICS  JOB  TRAINING  PROGRAMS. 

FINAL  REPORT. 

VT  014  703  ED  058  464  763 

PREPARATION  FOR  A DUAL  ROLE: 
HOMEMAKER-WAGE  EARNER,  WITH 
ADAPTATIONS  TO  INNER  CITY  YOUTH. 

FINAL  REPORT,  VOLUME  I. 


'PAGE 

HOME  ECONOMICS  TEACHERS 

VT  014  198  ED  056  226  693 

AN  INVESTIGATION  OF  THE 
EFFECTIVENESS  OF  A DESIGN  TO 
INITIATE  CURRICULUM  CHANGE  IN  HOME 
ECONOMICS  FOLLOW-UP:  PHASE  II. 

FINAL  REPORT. 


HOME  PROGRAMS 

VT  014  61 1 748 

ORIENTATION  AND  PLANNED  EXPERIENCES 
FOR  DAY-HOME  MOTHERS  IN  TRAINING. 

HORTICULTURE 

VT  014  676  759 

IN  SERVICE  EDUCATION  FOR  TEACHERS 
OF  VOCATIONAL  HORTICULTURE  IN  OHIO. 

HOSPITAL  LABORATORY  PERSONNEL 

VT  010  930  ED  060  170  659 

CAREERS  FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED  IN 
MEDICAL  LABORATORIES.  FINAL  REPORT. 

HOSPITAL  PERSONNEL 

VT  010  930  ED  060  170  659 

CAREERS  FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED  IN 
MEDICAL  LABORATORIES.  FINAL  REPORT. 

VT  014  354  713 

PARAMEDICAL  MANPOWER:  A , 

RESTRUCTURING  OF  OCCUPATIONS. 

VT  014  435  727 

SCIENTIFIC  DESIGN  OF  A HOSPITAL 
TRAINING  SYSTEM.  FINAL  REPORT. 

VT  014  989  ED  060  225  783 

RESTRUCTURING  PARAMEDICAL 
OCCUPATIONS:  A CASE  STUDY.  FINAL 
REPORT,  VOLUME  I. 

VT  014  990  EO  060  226  784 

RESTRUCTURING  PARAMADICAL 
OCCUPATIONS.  FINAL  REPORT,  VOLUME 
II. 
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HOUSEWIVES 

VT  014  170  690 

A COMPARISON  GF  ROLE  EXPECTATIONS 
OF  EMPLOYED  AND  NON-FMPLOYED 
HOMEMAKERS. 

HOUSING  INDUSTRY 

VT  014  384  715 

A STUDY  OF  MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
TRAINING  PROGRAMS  WHICH  ARE 
OPERATING  IN  CONJUNCTION  WITH 
REHABILITATION  OF  SUBSTANDARD 
HOUSING,  PHASE  I. 

HUMAN  CAPITAL 

VT  014  460  731 

LABOR  MOBILIZATION:  THE  MOROCCAN 
EXPERIENCE. 

HUMAN  RESOURCES 

VT  014  396  ED  058  410  717 

THE  RESEARCH  REVIEW — JUNE  1971. 

VT  014  434  ED  058  425  727 

A TRAINING  MANUAL  IN  HUMAN  RESOURCE 
DEVELOPMENT. 

VT  014  630  751 

A RESEARCH  CENTER  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF 
ORGANIZATIONAL  PERFORMANCE  AND 
HUMAN  EFFECTIVENESS:  ANNUAL 
PROGRESS  REPORT. 

HUMAN  SERVICES 

VT  014  502  ED  058  433  737 

TRAINING  PAR APRO FES  SION ALS  FOR  THE 
HUMAN  SERVICES.  CAREER  OPTIONS 
RESEARCH  AND  CIVELOPMFNT . 

VT  014  511  ED  058  *35  738 

SYLLABUS  FOR  CAREER  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
THE  Y.M.C.A.  STAFF.  CARFER  OPTIONS 
RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 

7!  014  527  ED  058  436  738 

PILOT  "A"  FINAL  REPORT.  CAREER 

OPTIONS  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 
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VT  014  528  ED  058  437  739 

A NEW  EDUCATIONAL  APPROACH  TO 
CAREERS  IN  HUMAN  SERVICES.  CAREER 
OPTIONS  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 

VT  014  529  ED  058  438  739 

SOCIAL  SERVICE  AIDE  PROJECT:  PILOT 
B.  FINAL  REPORT. 

VT  014  53C  ED  058  439  739 

CAREER  OPTIONS  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT.  FINAL  REPORT. 

VT  014  531  ED  058  440  740 

COST-BENEFIT  CONSIDERATIONS  OF  NEW 
CAREERS  PROGRAMS.  CAREER  OPTIONS 
RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 

VT  014  532  ED  058  441  740 

CORE  CURRICULUM  FOR  HUMAN  SERVICED 
CAREER  OPTIONS  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT. 

VT  014  533  ED  058  442  740 

NEW  CAREERS  FROM  LEGISLATION  TO 
ADMINISTRATION.  CAREER  OPTIONS 
RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 

VT  014  736  ED  059  392  768 

REPORT  CF  SEMINAR  IN  "CURRICULUM 
FOR  CHILD  CARE  TRAINING."  PHASE  II. 
FINAL  REPORT  CAREER  OPTIONS 
RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 

VT  014  737  ED  059  393  768 

SOCIAL  SERVICE  AIDE  PROJECT. 

SUMMARY  REPORTS  AND  PROPOSALS. 

VT  014  740  ED  059  394  768 

CAREER  OPTIONS  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT.  MATERIALS  FROM  PHASE 
II  FINAL  REPORT. 

ILLINOIS 

VT  014  356  713 

TWENTY-FIVE  BARRIERS  THAT  RESTRICT 
THE  EFFECTIVE  RECRUITMENT,  TRAINING 
AND  UTILIZATION  OF  ALLIED  HEALTH 
MANPOWER  IN  THE  STATE  OF  ILLINOIS. 

VT  014  622  ED  060  186  750 

AN  ANALYSIS  OF  AREA  VOCATIONAL 
CENTERS  IN  ILLINOIS.  FINAL  REPORT . 
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VT  014  852  ED  060  212  778 

A SYSTEM  MODEL  FOR  THE  COLLECTION, 
PROCESSING,  SUMMARIZATION  AND 
COMPARISON  OF  COURSE  COST, 

ENROLLMENT  AND  REIMBURSEMENT  DATA 
AT  THE  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  LEVEL. 

FINAL  REPORT. 

IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAMS 

VT  014  446  729 

SPECIAL  IMPROVEMENT  GRANTS. 


PAGE 

VT  014  982  ED  060  223  782 

MICROFICHE  COLLECTION  OF 
CLEARINGHOUSE  DOCUMENTS  REPORTED  IN 
ABSTRACTS  OF  RESEARCH  AND  RELATED 
MATERIALS  IN  VOCATIONAL  AND 
TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  (ARM),  VOLUME 
5,  NUMBER  l. 

VT  014  999  ED  (SEE  JUL  '72  RIE)  784 
INDEX  TC  PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE 
MANPOWER  ADMINISTRATION  (JANUARY 
1969  THROUGH  JUNE  19711. 


INCOME 

VT  014  455  730 

AGRICULTURAL  LABOR  IN  THE  NORTHEAST 
STATES. 

VT  015  025  EC  (SEE  JUL  '72  RIE)  786 
INCOME  CHANGES  DURING  THE  FIRST  TEN 
YEARS  OF  OCCUPATIONAL  EXPERIENCE:  A 
COMPARISON  OF  BLACKS  AND  WHITES. 

INDEXES  (LOCATERS) 

VT  014  259  ED  057  216  701 

ABSTRACTS  OF  RESEARCH  AND  RELATED 
MATERIALS  IN  VOCATIONAL  AND 
TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  (ARM),  FALL 
1971. 

VT  014  473  ED  057  254  734 

MICROFICHE  COLLECTION  OF 
CLEARINGHOUSE  DOCUMENTS  REPORTED  IN 
ABSTRACTS  OF  RESEARCH  AND  RELATED 
MATERIALS  IN  VOCATIONAL  AND 
TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  (ARM),  FALL 
1971. 

VT  014  642  ED  057  257  753 

ABSTRACTS  OF  INSTRUCTIONAL 
MATERIALS  IN  VOCATIONAL  AND 
TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  AND  ABSTRACTS 
OF  RESEARCH  AND  RELATED  MATERIALS 
IN  VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION;  ANNUAL  INDEX,  1970-71. 

VT  014  981  ED  060  222  782 

ABSTRACTS  OF  RESEARCH  AND  RELATED 
MATERIALS  IN  VOCATIONAL  AND 
"^'“'CAL  EDUCATION  (ARM),  VOLUME 
1. 
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INDIVIDUAL  CHARACTERISTICS 

VT  010  961  ED  058  387  663 

PSYCHOLOGISTS  IN  MENTAL  HEALTH: 

1966. 

VT  Oil  124  ED  057  175  667 

AFTER  TRAINING.  A FOLLOWUP  REPORT 

ON  MDTA-COURSE  GRADUATES. 

VT  014  287  ED  058  402  706 

FACTORS  ASSOCIATED  WITH  EMPLOYMENT 
AMONG  WELFARE  MOTHERS. 

VT  014  963  • EO  (SEE  JUL  '72  RIE)  781 

EDUCATIONAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  GOALS  OF 
URBAN  YOUTH  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

INDIVIDUALIZED  INSTRUCTION 

VT  010  945  fcD  057  164  660 

INDIVIDUALIZED  INSTRUCTION  IN 
MEDICAL  EDUCATION. 

VT  013  338  ED  053  389  671 

REVIEW  AND  SYNTHESIS  OF  RESEARCH  ON 
INDIVIDUALIZING  INSTRUCTION  IN 
VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

VT  013  713  ED  057  184  673 

WHAT  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  TEACHERS 
SHOULD  KNOW  ABOUT  INDIVIDUALIZING 
INSTRUCTION. 

VT  014  592  ED  058  454  745 

THE  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  AN 
INDIVIDUALIZED  LEARNING  METHOD  OF 
INSTRUCTION  WHEN  COMPARED  TO  THE 
LECTURE-DISCUSSION  METHOD.  A 
RESEARCH  REPORT  OF  A GRADUATE 
STUDY. 
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INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 

VT  013  639  ED  055  196  675 

AN  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  PERCEPTIONS  OF 
STUDENTS  WITH  RESPECT  TO  THE 
MECHANICS,  CONTENT  AND  UTILIZATION 
OF  ARTICULATED  INSTRUCTIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT  BOOKLETS. 

VT  0 14  273  ED  060  175  703 

REVIEW  AND  EVALUATION  OF  CURRICULUM 
DEVELOPMENT  IN  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 
EDUCATION. 

VT  01 A 359  ED  057  238  714 

FRONTIERS  IN  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 
EDUCATION. 

VT  014  575  ED  059  367  743 

GUIDF  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  EDUCATION 
IN  CALIFORNIA. 

VT  014  606  EO  059  373  747 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL:  EDUCATION  FOR  A CHANGING 
SOCIETY. 

VT  014  612  ED  058  458  748 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  AND  ENVIRONMENTAL 

EDUCATION:  ENVIRONMENTAL  CONCEPTS 
JUDGED  APPLICABLE  TC  INDUSTRIAL 
ARTS  TEACHING  AREAS  BY  INDUSTRIAL 
ARTS  TEACHER  EDUCATORS. 

VT  014  614  749 

AN  INVESTIGATION  OF  THE  OPINIONS  OF 
THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  NINETY-FIRST 
CONGRESS  TOWARD  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS. 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  TEACHERS 

VT  014  443  ED  058  427  729 

A CRITICAL  ANALYSIS  OF  THE 
VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  PRACTICES 
EMPLOYED  BY  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 
TEACHERS  IN  SELECTED  JUNIOR  HIGH 
SCHOOLS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 

VT  014  273  ED  060  175  703 

REVIEW  AND  EVALUATION  OF  CURRICULUM 
DEVELOPMENT  IN  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 
'“<5  ‘ION. 


PAGE 

VT  014  416  /ED  057  249  721 

A STUDY  QF  NONDESTRUCTIVE  TESTING 
AND  INSPECTION  PROCESSES  USED  IN 
INDUSTRY  WITH  IMPLICATIONS  FOR 
PROGRAM  PLANNING  IN  THE  JUNIOR 
COLLEGES  OF  TEXAS. 

VT  014  615  ED  059  375  749 

THE  APPLICATIONS  OF  COMPUTER 
GRAPHICS  IN  INDUSTRY  AND 
IMPLICATIONS  FOR  DRAFTING 
CURRICULUM  ON  THE  COLLEGE  LEVEL. 

VT  014  815  ED  059  406  777 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  TRANSFER 
PROGRAMS;  HANDBOOK  FOR  COUNSELORS 
AND  GUIDE  FOR  THE  TRANSFER  STUOENT . 

INDUSTRIAL  PERSONNEL 

VT  014  539  741 

INSTRUCTOR  TRAINING  PRACTICES. 

INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS 

VT  014  066  682 

MAJOR  LABOR-LAW  PRINCIPLES 
ESTABLISHED  BY  THE  NLRB  AND  THE 
COURTS  (DECEMBER  1964  FEBRUARY 
19711  . 

VT  014  656  756 

ORGANIZED  LABOR  AND  MANPOWER 
TRAINING.  TRAINING  AND  TECHNOLOGY. 

VT  014  696  ED  059  381  763 

A REVIEW  OF  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS 
RESEARCH,  VOLUMF  II. 

INDUSTRIAL  TECHNOLOGY 

VT  014  363  ED  058  407  714 

AN  EVALUATION  OF  THE 
ELECTROMECHANICAL  TECHNOLOGY 
CURRICULUM  AT  OKLAHOMA  STATE 
UNIVERSITY. 

VT  014  406  ED  057  244  718 

A GUIDE  FOR  PLANNING  DRAFTING  ANO 
DESIGN  TECHNOLOGY  PROGRAMS.  SECTION 
III,  DATA  COLLECTION  AND  ANALYSIS. 
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VT  014  407  ED  057  245  719 

A GUIDE  FOR  PLANNING  DRAFTING  AND 
DESIGN  TECHNOLOGY  PROGRAMS.  SFCTION 

1 , II. 

VT  014  408  ED  057  246  719 

A GUIDE  FOR  PLANNING  DRAFTING  AND 
DESIGN  TECHNOLOGY  PROGRAMS. 

APPENDIXES. 

INDUSTRIAL IZAT ION 

VT  014  933  ED  (SEE  JUL  '72  RIE)  780 
NEW  BUSINESSES  AND  URBAN  EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITIES. 

INDUSTRY 

VT  014  212  ED  056  234 
COMMUNITY  HEALTH  NURSING  FOR 
WORKING  PEOPLE.  A GUIDE  FOR 
VOLUNTARY  AND  OFFICIAL  HEALTH 
AGENCIES  TO  PROVIDE  PART-TIME 
OCCUPATIONAL  HEALTH  NURSING 
SERVICES. 

INFANTS 

VT  014  610 

“THE  GOOD  LIFE"  FOR  INFANTS  AND 
TODDLERS:  GROUP  CARE  OF  INFANTS. 

VT  014  611 

ORIENTATION  AND  PLANNED  EXPERIENCES 
FOR  DAY-HOME  MOTHERS  IN  TRAINING. 

INFORMATION  DISSEMINATION 

VT  Oil  149  ED  059  344  668 

TO  CONDUCT  A TELEPHONE  SURVEY  OF 
PHYSICIANS  RE:  TELEVISED  CLINICAL 
SCIENCE  SERVICE.  FINAL  REPORT 
JANUARY  1,  1967,  TO  DECEMBER  31, 

1967. 

VT  014  691  ED  (SEE  JUL  *72  RIE)  761 

INTERPRETATION  OF  TARGET  AUDIENCE 
MEEDS  IN  THE  DESIGN  OF  INFORMATION 
DISSEMINATION  SYSTEMS  FOR 
VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 
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INFORMATION  NEEDS 

VT  014  423  ED  058  419  723 

AN  ANALYSIS  OF  MANPOWER 
REQUIREMENTS  INFORMATION  AND  THE 
AVAILABILITY  OF  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION  IN  SELECTED  URBAN  AND 
RURAL  AREAS.  FINAL  REPORT. 

VT  014  595  746 

CYCLE  THREE  REPORT.  OCCUPATIONAL 
TRAINING  INFORMATION  SYSTEM. 

SUPPLEMENT  VI:  VOCATIONAL  AND 
TECHNICAL  SKILLS  UPGRADING 
REQUIREMENTS  FOR  SELECTED 
OCCUPATIONS. 

VT  014  691  EO  (SEE  JUL  '72  RIE)  761 
INTERPRETATION  OF  TARGET  AUDIENCE 
NEEDS  IN  THE  DESIGN  OF  INFORMATION 
DISSEMINATION  SYSTEMS  FOR 
VOCAT IONAL-TECHNIC  AL  EOUCAT  ION. 

INFORMATION  PROCESSING 

VT  Oil  114  ED  056  160  665 

MANPOWER  INFORMATION  FOR  URBAN 
POVERTY  AREAS.  VOLUME  I,  SOURCES 
AND  SYSTEMS  OF  URBAN  DATA  FOR  THE 
PLANNING  ANO  MANAGEMENT  OF  MANPOWER 
PROGRAMS. 

INFORMATION  SOURCES 

VT  Oil  115  ED  056  161  666 

MANPOWER  INFORMATION  FOR  UR8AN 
POVERTY  AREAS.  VOLUME  II,  AN 
INVENTORY  AND  APPRAISAL  OF  LOCAL 
DATA  RESOURCES  IN  PHILADELPHIA. 

INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 

VT  013  955  679 

CYCLE  THREE  REPORT.  OCCUPATIONAL 
TRAINING  INFORMATION  SYSTEM. 

SUPPLEMENT  V:  A FOLLOW-UP  STUDY  OF 
OKLAHOMA  VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION  GRADUATES  AND  DROPOUTS. 

VT  014  302  EO  057  227  709 

MINORITY  EMPLOYMENT  PATTERNS,  1966 
(ANALYSIS  OF  EMPLOYER  INFORMATION 
REPORT  -EEO-1 ) . 
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VT  014  691  ED  (SEE  JUL  *72  RIE)  761 
INTERPRETATION  OF  TARGET  AUDIENCE 
NEEDS  IN  THE  DESIGN  OF  INFORMATION 
DISSEMINATION  SYSTEMS  FOR 
VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

VT  014  778  n 2 

CYCLE  FOUR  REPORT.  OCCUPATIONAL 
TRAINING  INFORMATION  SYSTEM  (OTIS*. 

VT  014  833  ED  060  209  777 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  A MODEL  UNIVERSITY 
HUMAN  RESOURCES  PROGRAM. 

VT  014  852  ED  060  212  778 

A SYSTEM  MODEL  FOR  THE  COLLECTION, 
PROCESSING,  SUMMARIZATION  AND 
COMPARISON  OF  COURSE  COST, 

ENROLLMENT  AND  REIMBURSEMENT  DATA 
AT  THE  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  LEVEL. 

FINAL  REPORT. 


INFORMATION  UTILIZATION 

VT  014  659  ED  058  461  757 

AN  ANALYSIS  CF  WORKER  SUPPLY  AND 
DEMAND  DATA  FOR  PROGRAM  PLANNING  IN 
OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION. 


INNER  CITY 

VT  Oil  108  ED  057  171  665 

THE  POUGHKEEPSIE  SURVEY.  A REPORT 
ON  EMPLOYMENT  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT  IN  A 
"TARGET  AREA"  UNDER  THE  MODEL 
CITIES  PROGRAM. 

VT  014  657  ED  060  190  756 

ADMINISTRATIVE  COORDINATION  OF 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN 
METROPOLITAN  ARlAS.  FINAL  REPORT, 
INSTITUTE  I,  VOLUME  III. 

VT  014  706  ED  (SEE  JUL  '72  RIE)  764 
VOCATIONAL  TEACHING  IN  DIVERSE 
CULTURAL  SETTINGS. 


INPLANT  PROGRAMS 

VT  010  964  ED  057  165 

INDIANAPOLIS  MANPOWER  UTILIZATION 
PROJECT  OF  PLANNER  HOUSE.  PHASE  II 
""•£°'1ARY  1,  1968-APRIL  30,  19681. 
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VT  014  316  710 

UPGRADING  THE  UNDEREMPLOYED  IN  THE 
PLANT  ENVIRONMENT. 

INSERVICE  EDUCATION 

VT  014  116  ED  057  197  685 

ASSESSMENT  OF  MICRO-TEACHING  AND 
VIDEO  RECORDING  IN  VOCATIONAL  AND 
TECHNICAL  TEACHER  EDUCATION:  PHASE 
VI— FEEDBACK  TECHNIQUES  FOR 
INSERVICE  TECHNICAL  TEACHER 
EDUCATION.  FINAL  REPORT. 

VT  014  217  695 

NATIONAL  TERMINAL  AIR  TRAFFIC 
TRAINING  PROGRAM. 

VT  014  459  ED  060  181  731 

DEVELOPING  TEACHING  COMPETENCIES 
NEEDED  BY  EDUCATIONAL  PERSONNEL  IN 
POST-SECONDARY  HEALTH  OCCUPATIONS 
PROGRAMS.  FINAL  REPORT,  VOLUME  I. 

VT  014  636  ED  058  460  752 

IMPROVED  UTILIZATION  OF  NONMEDICAL 
MENTAL  HEALTH  WORKERS  THROUGH 
INCREASED  EMPATHY  LEVELS  OF 
PSYCHIATRIC  AIDES.  FINAL  REPORT. 

VT  014  637  ED  060  187  753 

THE  NEXT  STEP— A COMPREHENSIVE 
PROGRAM  IN  OCCUPATIONAL  PREPARATION 
AND  PLACEMENT.  INTERIM  REPORT. 

VT  014  657  ED  060  190  756 

ADMINISTRATIVE  COORDINATION  OF 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN 
METROPOLITAN  AREAS.  FINAL  REPORT, 
INSTITUTE  I,  VOLUME  III. 

VT  014  658  ED  060  191  757 

ADMINISTRATIVE  COORDINATION  CF 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN 
METROPOLITAN  AREAS,  WESTERN  REGION. 
FINAL  REPORT,  INSTITUTE  III. 

Vi  014  676  759 

IN  SERVICE  EDUCATION  FOR  TEACHERS 
OF  VOCATIONAL  HORTICULTURE  IN  OHIO. 
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INSERVICE  TEACHER  EDUCATION 

VT  014  220  ED  057  206  695 

ASSESSMENT  OF  MICRO-TEACHING  AND 
VIDEO  RECORDING  IN  VOCATIONAL  AND 
TECHNICAL  TEACHER  EDUCATION:  PHASE 
VII— FEEDBACK  TECHNIQUES  IN 
INSERVICE  METHODS  COURSES.  FINAL 
REPORT. 

INSTITUTES  (TRAINING  PROGRAMS! 

VT  014  095  ED  057  195  684 

A COMPREHENSIVE  STUDY  OF  MUNICIPAL 
FIRE  SERVICE  TRAINING  CONDUCTED  IN 
NEW  JERSEY. 

VT  014  434  ED  058  425  727 

|7  A TRAINING  MANUAL  IN  HUMAN  RESOURCE 

t DEVELOPMENT. 

VT  014  657  ED  060  190  756 

ADMINISTRATIVE  COORDINATION  OF 
VOCATIONAL  ECUCATION  IN 
METROPOLITAN  AREAS.  FINAL  REPORT, 
INSTITUTE  I,  VOLUME  III. 

VT  014  658  ED  060  191  757 

ADMINISTRATIVE  COORDINATION  OF 
VOCATIONAL  ECUCATION  IN 
METROPOLITAN  AREAS*  WESTERN  REGION. 
FINAL  REPORT,  INSTITUTE  III. 

VT  014  667  753 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  INSTITUTE  *71, 
SUMMARY  REPORT. 

VT  014  702  ED  058  463  763 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  ON  THE  ROLE  OF 
YOUTH  ORGANIZATIONS  IN  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION  ILAWRENCEVILLE,  N.J., 

AUGUST  11-15,  1969).  FINAL  REPORT, 

PART  II. 

INSTITUTIONAL  RESEARCH 

VT  014  621  ED  060  185  749 

SYSTEMS  APPROACH  TO  PROGRAM 
EVALUATION:  AN  EXPLORATION  OF 
ALTERNATIVES  FOR  THE  YMCA  OF 
METROPOLITAN  CHICAGO. 


INSTITUTIONAL  ROLE 
VT  014  265 

ROLE  OF  THE  ORGANIZATION  IN 
MOTIVATION:  STRUCTURING  REWARDING 
ENVIRONMENTS. 

VT  014  833  ED  060  209 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  A MODEL  UNIVERSITY 
HUMAN  RESOURCES  PROGRAM. 

INSTRUCTIONAL  FILMS 
VT  014  441  ED  059  364 
"COUNTDOWN  TO  THE  70*S." 
OCCUPATIONAL  INFORMATION  FOR  UPPER 
ELEMENTARY  AND  MIDDLE  GRADES. 

INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 
VT  013  839  ED  055  196 
AN  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  PERCEPTIONS  OF 
STUDENTS  WITH  RESPECT  TO  THE 
MECHANICS,  CONTENT  AND  UTILIZATION 
OF  ARTICULATED  INSTRUCTIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT  BOOKLETS. 

VT  014  642  ED  057  257 
ABSTRACTS  OF  INSTRUCTIONAL 
MATERIALS  IN  VOCATIONAL  AND 
TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  AND  ABSTRACTS 
OF  RESEARCH  AND  RELATED  MATERIALS 
IN  VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION;  ANNUAL  INDEX,  1970-71. 
VT  014  730  ED  059  388 

IMPROVING  A RURAL  AREA  SCHOOL 
PROGRAM  WITH  EXPANDED  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION  SERVICES  BY  UTILIZING 
COMPREHENSIVE  CAREER  ORIENTATION 
AND  EXEMPLARY  ACTIVITIES.  INTERIM 
REPORT,  VOLUME  I.  RESOURCE 
BIBLIOGRAPHY  FOR  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION. 
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VT  014  731  ED  059  389  767 

IMPROVING  A RURAL  AREA  SCHOOL 
PROGRAM  WITH  EXPANDED  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION  SERVICES  BY  UTILIZING 
COMPREHENSIVE  CAREER  ORIENTATION 
AND  EXEMPLARY  ACTIVITIES.  INTERIM 
REPORT • VOLUME  II.  RESOURCE 
BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  COMMERCIALLY 

PRODUCED  CAREER  EDUCATION 

MATERIALS. 

VT  014  732  ED  059  390  767 

IMPROVING  A RURAL  AREA  SCHOOL 
PROGRAM  WITH  EXPANDED  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION  SERVICES  BY  UTILIZING 
COMPREHENSIVE  CAREER  ORIENTATION 
AND  EXEMPLARY  ACTIVITIES.  INTERIM 
REPORT,  VOLUME  III.  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL  PROJECT  FOR  LEVELS  ONE-SIX 
AND  MIDDLE  SCHOOL  PROJECT  FOR 
LEVELS  SEVEN  AND  EI6HT • 

INSTRUCTIONAL  STAFF 

VT  010  957  ED  058  384  662 

LOCAL  SCHOOL  EXPENDITURES  AND 
EDUCATIONAL  QUALITY:  A CORRELATION 
ANALYSIS. 

INSTRUCTOR  COORDINATORS' 

VT  012  905  ED  059  348  669 

WHAT  TEACHER-COOP.DINATORS  SHOULD 
KNOW  ABOUT  COOPERATIVE  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION. 

VT  014  966  ED  I SEE  JUL  *72  RIE)  782 
GUIDELINES  FCR  COOPERATIVE 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  COMMUNITY 
COLLEGES. 

INSTRUMENTATION 

VT  014  126  ED  056  207  687 

CONSTRUCTION  DF  AN  INSTRUMENT  FOR 
USE  IN  DESIGNING  HIGH  SCHOOL 
PROGRAMS  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 


ERIC 


PAGE 

INTEGRATED  CURRICULUM 

VT  014  245  696 

INTEGRATING  DIET  THERAPY  IN  A 
DIPLOMA  NURSING  PROGRAM. 

VT  014  250  699 

AGRICULTURE  AND  GENERAL  EDUCATION. 

VT  014  425  724 

AREA-WIDE  PROJECT  FOR  OCCUPATIONAL 
ORIENTATION,  EXPLORATION, 

COUNSELING,  JOB  TRAINING,  AND  JOB 
PLACEMENT  FOR  ELEMENTARY  AND 
SECONOARY  STUDENTS.  INTERIM  REPORT. 

VT  014  807  775 

CAREER  SCIENCE  AND  MATHEMATICS 
EDUCATION  WORKSHOP  WITH  COMPUTER 
IMPLICATIONS. 

INTERAGENCY  COOPERATION 

VT  010  955  ED  058  382  661 

THE  CHALLENGES  ANO  REWARDS  OF 
REGIONAL  AND  MULTI-COUNTY  PLANNING. 

INTERDISCIPLINARY  APPRGACH 

VT  013  945  676 

COOPERATIVE  PLANNING  FOR  A SCHOOL 
OF  NURSING  WITHIN  A HEALTH  SCIENCE 
COMPLEX. 

INTERVIEWERS 

VT  014  810  ED  059  405  775 

CHECKLISTS  FDR  DESCRIBING  JOB 
APPLICANTS. 

INTERVIEWS 

VT  Oil  150  ED  059  345  668 

EVALUATION  OF  PROGRAMMED 
INSTRUCTION  TECHNIQUES  IN  MEDICAL 
INTERVIEWING.  FINAL  REPORT,  JUNE 
15,  1966  TO  JUNE  15,  1968. 

VT  014  46.1  731, 

MEANWHILE,  AT  HOME.  A FOLLOW-UP 
STUDY  Or  MENTALLY  ILL,  VOCATIONAL 
REHABILITATION  CLIENTS.  PROJECT 
REPORT. 
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JOB  ANALYSIS 

V T 014  354  713 

PARAMEDICAL  MANPOWER:  A 


RESTRUCTURING  OF  OCCUPATIONS. 

VT  014  672  ED  059  380 

THE  SYSTEMS  APPROACH  TO  FUNCTIONAL 
JOB  ANALYSIS.  TASK  ANALYSIS  OF  THE 
PHYSICIAN'S  ASSISTANT:  VOLUME 
II— CURRICULUM  AND  PHASE  I BASIC 
CORE  COURSES  AND  VOLUME  III— PHASES 
II  AND  III— CLINICAL  CLERKSHIPS  ANO 
ASSIGNMENTS. 

VT  014  934  ED  060  221 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  FUNCTIONAL  JOB 
ANALYSIS:  A SCALING  OF  SELECTED 
TASKS  FROM  THE  SOCIAL  WELFARE 
FIELD.  METHODS  FOR  MANPOWER 
ANALYSIS  NO.  4. 

VT  014  989  ED  060  225 
RESTRUCTURING  PARAMEDICAL 
OCCUPATIONS:  A CASE  STUDY.  FINAL 
REPORT,  VOLUME  I. 

VT  014  990  ED  060  226 
RESTRUCTURING  PARAMADICAL 
OCCUPATIONS.  FINAL  REPORT,  VOLUME 
II. 
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JOB  APPLICANTS 

VT  014  268  703 

THE  JOB  BANK?  USING  A COMPUTER  TO 
BRING  PEOPLE  AND  JOBS  TOGETHER. 

VT  014  810  ED  059  405  775 

CHECKLISTS  FOR  DESCRIBING  JOB 
APPL  ICANTS. 


JOB  APPLICATION 

VT  014  117  685 

SEVEN  STEPS  TO  FINDING  YOUR  PLACE 
IN  THE  WORLD  OF  WORK.  A GUIDE  FOR 
JEWISH  AND  OTHER  MINORITY  YOUTH. 


JOB  BANK 

VT  014  268  703 

THE  JOB  BANK;  USING  A COMPUTER  TO 
BRING  PEOPLE  AND  J08S  TOGETHER. 

er|c 


JOB  DEVELOPMENT 

VT  010  966  ED  057  166  664 

A HANOBOOK  FOR  JOB  RESTRUCTURING. 

VT  014  157  688 

THREE  ON  A SINGLE  THEME:  |.  THERE 
CAN  BE  CAREER  OPPORTUNITIES  IN 
HOUSEHOLD  EMPLOYMENT,  II.  FAIR  PLAY 
FOR  HOUSEHOLD  WORKERS:  TRAINING 
GUIDE  FOR  EMPLOYERS  WITH  SUGGESTED 
PERSONNEL  PRACTICES,  III.  TRAINING 
COURSE  GUIDE  FOR  UPGRADING  WORKERS 
IN  HOUSEHOLD  AND  HOME  RELATED 
OCCUPATIONS. 

VT  014  303  ED  058  404  709 

NATIONAL  PILOT  PROGRAM  ON  HOUSEHOLD 
EMPLOYMENT  (JANUARY  16,  1967-MARCH 
15,  1971).  FINAL  REPORT. 

VT  014  433  727 

PROJECT  SURGE. 

JOB  LAYOFF 

VT  010  969  ED  057  167  664 

PENSIONS  AND  SEVERANCE  PAY  FOR 
DISPLACED  DEFENSE  WORKERS. 

JOB  MARKET 

VT  014  180  ED  056  225  692 

ENHANCING  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  JOB 
MARKETS:  SUMMARY  OF  RESEARCH  ANO 
RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  POLICY.  FINAL 
REPORT. 

VT  014  196  ED  058  393  692 

A REVIEW  Of  THE  LABOR  MARKET, 

MANPOWER  CHARACTERISTICS  AND 
TRAINING  OF  MOTOR  VEHICLE  REPAIR 
PERSONNEL.  FINAL  REPORT. 

JOB  PLACEMENT 

VT  010  838  ED  059  343  659 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  A COMPUTER  , 

ASSISTED  DISTRIBUTION  AND 
ASSIGNMENT  (CADA)  SYSTEM  FOR  NAVY 
ENLISTED  PERSONNEL. 
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T Oil  121  ED  056  163  667 

WHATEVER  HAPPENED  TO  WHAT'S  HIS 
NAME.  A FOLLCW-UP  SURVEY  OF 
INACTIVE  APPLICANTS  IN  THE  RALEIGH, 

N.C • AREA. 

/T  on  117  685 

SEVEN  STEPS  TO  FINDING  YOUR  PLACE 
IN  THE  WORLD  OF  WORK.  A GUIDE  FOR 
JEWISH  AND  OTHER  MINORITY  YOUTH. 

/ T 014  268  703 

THE  JOB  BANK?  USING  A COMPUTER  TO 
BRING  PEOPLE  AND  JOBS  TOGETHER. 

VT  014  468  733 

THE  HEART  REPORT:  AN  EXPERIMENTAL 
AND  DEMONSTRATION.  A HOUSEHOLD 
EMPLOYMENT  TRAINING,  COUNSELING, 

JOB  DEVELOPMENT,  AND  PLACEMENT 
PROGRAM. 

VT  014  472  ED  058  429  734 

TRAINING  AND  PLACEMENT  OF  THE 
YOUTHFUL  INMATES  OF  DRAPER 
CORRECTIONAL  CENTER.  MDTA 
EXPERIMENTAL  AND  DEMONSTRATION 
FINDINGS  NO.  6.  FINAL  REPORT. 

VT  014  667  758 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE,  INSTITUTE  '71, 
SUMMARY  REPORT. 

VT  014  846  EO  060  211  778 

JOB  PLACEMENT  COORDINATOR'S 
HANDBOOK. 

JOB  RESTRUCTURING 

VT  010  966  ED  057  166  664 

A HANDBOOK  FOR  JOB  RESTRUCTURING. 

JOB  SKILLS 

VT  014  636  ED  058  460  752 

IMPROVED  UTILIZATION  OF  NONMEDICAL 
MENTAL  HEALTH  WORKERS  THROUGH 
INCREASED  EMPATHY  LEVELS  OF 
PSYCHIATRIC  AIDES.  FINAL  REPORT. 

JOB  TENURE 

VT  010  969  ED  057  167  664 

PENSIONS  AND  SEVERANCE  PAY  FOR 
CEO  DEFENSE  WORKERS. 

* 


VT  014  469  EO  058  428  733 

THE  MANPOWER  LABORATORY  APPLIED 
PROGRAMS  IN  MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT. 

FINAL  REPORT. 

JOB  TRAINING 

VT  010  826  EO  060  169  658 

UPGRADING  THE  UNDEREMPLOYED  IN  THE 
WORK  ENVIRONMENT:  VOLUME  1 THROUGH 
4 AND  SUMMARY  OF  THE  4-VOLUME 
REPORT.  FINAL  REPORT. 

VT  014  175  ED  056  222  690 

AN  EVALUATION  OF  THE  TRAINING 
PROVIDED  IN  CORRECTIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS  UNDER  THE  MANPOWER 
DEVELOPMENT  AND  TRAINING  ACT, 

SECTION  251.  VOLUME  Is  PERSPECTIVES 
ON  OFFENDER  REHABILITATION.  FINAL 
REPORT. 

VT  014  176  691 

AN  EVALUATION  OF  THE  TRAINING 
PROVIDED  IN  CORRECTIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS  UNDER  THE  MANPOWER 
DEVELOPMENT  AND  TRAINING  ACT, 

SECTION  251.  VOLUME  II:  PROFILES  OF 
INMATE  TRAINING  PROJECTS. 

VT  014  177  691 

AN  EVALUATION  OF  THE  TRAINING 
PROVIDED  IN  CORRECTIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS  UNOER  THE  MANPOWER 
DEVELOPMENT  AND  TRAINING  ACT, 

SECTION  251.  VOLUME  III:  IMPACT  OF 
THE  TRAINING  PROGRAM  ON  TRAINEES. 

VT  014  283  ED  057  220  705 

INDUSTRIAL  GUIDELINES  FOR 
UNDERTAKING  A HARO-CORE  EMPLOYMENT 
PROGRAM:  AN  ANAIYTIC  CASE  STUDY  OF 
THE  EXPERIENCE  OF  AN  URBAN 
INDUSTRIAL  ORGANIZATION. 

VT  014  312  EO  058  406  710 

UPWARD  MOBILITY  FOR  THE 

UNDEREMPLOYED  WORKER.  ISSUES  AND 
PROBLEMS  SERIES;  MANPOWER  ANO 
MOBILITY  I. 

VT  014  433  727 

PROJECT  SURGE. 
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VT  OH  435  727 

SCIENTIFIC  DESIGN  OF  A HOSPITAL 
TRAINING  SYSTEM.  FINAL  REPORT. 

VT  OH  437  ED  058  426  728 

UPGRADING  THE  HOUSEHOLD  WORKER. 

FINAL  REPORT  (JANUARY 
1967-SEPTEMBER  1968). 

VT  014  467  732 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  HUMAN  POTENTIAL. 
TRANSITION  FROM  EXPERIMENTAL  TO 
REGULAR  MDT A PROGRAM;  WITH 
APPROPRIATE  MODIFICATIONS  AND 
IMPROVEMENTS. 

VT  014  468  733 

THE  HEART  REPORT;  AN  EXPERIMENTAL 
AND  DEMONSTRATION.  A HOUSEHOLD 
EMPLOYMENT  TRAINING,  COUNSELING, 


JOB  DEVELOPMENT,  AND  PLACEMENT 
PROGRAM. 

VT  014  511  ED  058  435  738 

SYLLABUS  FOR  CAREER  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
THE  Y.M.C.A.  STAFF.  CAREER  OPTIONS 
RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 

VT  014  537  741 

METHODS  OF  TRAINING  FACTORY  AND 
OFFICE  WORKERS. 

VT  014  538  741 

TECHNICIAN  TRAINING. 

VT  014  539  741 

INSTRUCTOR  TRAINING  PRACTICES. 

VT  014  595  746 


CYCLE  THREE  REPORT.  OCCUPATIONAL 
TRAINING  INFORMATION  SYSTEM. 

SUPPLEMENT  VI:  VOCATIONAL  AND 
TECHNICAL  SKILLS  UPGRADING 
REQUIREMENTS  FOR  SELECTED 
OCCUPATIONS. 

VT  014  624  750 

RECRUITING,  TRAINING,  AND 
DEVELOPING  WORKERS  FOR  FARMER 
COOPERATIVES. 

VT  014  736  ED  059  392  768 

REPORT  OF  SEMINAR  IN  “CURRICULUM 
FOR  CHILD  CARE  TRAINING."  PHASE  II. 
FINAL  REPORT  CAREER  OPTIONS 

AND  DEVELOPMENT.  i 
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JUNIOR  COLLEGE  STUDENTS 

VT  014  101  ED  057  196  685 

COMMUNITY-JUNIOR  COLLEGE  STUDENTS 
ENROLLED  IN  OCCUPATIONAL  PROGRAMS: 
SELECTED  CHARACTERISTICS, 

EXPERIENCES,  AND  PERCEPTIONS.  FINAL 
REPORT. 

JUNIOR  COLLEGES 

VT  014  101  ED  057  196  685 

COMMUNITY-JUNIOR  COLLEGE  STUDENTS 
ENROLLED  IN  OCCUPATIONAL  PROGRAMS: 
SELECTED  CHARACTERISTICS, 

EXPERIENCES,  AND  PERCEPTIONS.  FINAL 
REPORT. 

VT  014  201  ED  057  203  693 

FACULTY  ACCEPTANCE  OF 
ORGANIZATIONAL  VALUES  IN  THE  JUNIOR 
COLLEGE  AS  INDICATED  BY  DISPOSITION 
TOWARD  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

VT  014  774  ED  060  199  770 

AN  INVESTIGATION  OF  DECISION-MAKING 
PRACTICES  IN  ILLINOIS  JUNIOR 
COLLEGES  WITH  IMPLICATIONS  TOWARD  A 
SYSTEMS  APPROACH  TO  CURRICULUM 
DEVELOPMENT  AND  EVALUATION  IN 
OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION  AS  PART  OF 
THE  PHASE  II  REPORT. 

VT  014  775  ED  060  200  771 

AN  INVESTIGATION  OF  SYSTEMS  DESIGNS 
AND  MANAGEMENT  TECHNIQUES  WITH 
IMPLICATIONS  TOWARD  A SYSTEMS 
APPROACH  TO  CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT 
ANO  EVALUATION  IN  OCCUPATIONAL 
EDUCATION  AS  PART  OF  THE  PHASE  II 
REPORT. 

JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS 

VT  014  798  ED  059  401  774' 

A COMPARISON  OF  TWO  METHODS  OF  , 

TEACHING  LIFE  CAREER  PLANNING  TO 
JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS.  FINAL 
REPORT. 
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JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

V T 014  443  EO  058  427  729 

A CRITICAL  ANALYSIS  OF  THE 
VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  PRACTICES 
EMPLOYED  BY  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 
TEACHERS  IN  SELECTED  JUNIOR  HIGH 
SCHOOLS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

VT  014  749  769 

AN  ASSESSMENT  OF  P.A.C. 

PLAN-A-CAREER. 

KENTUCKY 

VT  013  949  679 

A SURVEY  AND  ANALYSIS  OF  VOCATIONAL 
AND  PRE-VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN 
SELECTED  CORRECTIONAL  INSTITUTIONS 
IN  KENTUCKY. 


LABOR  FORCE 

VT  014  196  ED  058  393  692 

A REVIEW  DF  THE  LABOR  MARKET, 

MANPOWER  CHARACTERISTICS  AND 
TRAINING  OF  MOTOR  VEHICLE  REPAIR 
PERSONNEL.  FINAL  REPORT. 

VT  014  234  ED  057  211  697 

THE  EMPLOYMENT  PROBLEM  IN  LESS 
DEVELOPED  COUNTRIES.  A REVIEW  OF 
EVIDENCE. 

VT  014  395  716 

FARM  MANPOWER  REQUIREMENTS  IN 
GEORGIA,  1960-1970. 

VT  014  430  ED  058  424  726 

CHANGING  HORIZONS. 

VT  014  456  730 

CYCLES  AND  TRENDS  IN  LABOUR  FORCE 
PARTICIPATION,  1953-1968. 

VT  014  693  ED  060  194  762 

THE  EMPLOYMENT  PROBLEMS  OF  OLDER 
WORKERS. 

LABOR  FORCE  NONPARTICIPANTS 

VT  013  989  681 


WORKING  AGE  PARTICIPANTS;  PERSONS 
NOT  IN  THE  LABOR  FORCE  AND  THEIR 
EMPLOYMENT  PROBLEMS. 
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LABOR  FORCE  PARTICIPATION 

VT  014  456  730 

CYCLES  AND  TRENDS  IN  LABOUR  FORCE 
PARTICIPATION,  1953-1968. 

LABOR  LAWS 

VT  Oil  445  ED  057  178  669 

LABOR  LAWS  AFFECTING  PRIVATE 
HOUSEHOLD  WORKERS. 

VT  013  958  680 

TEXAS  LABOR  LAWS;  A GUIDE  TO  LAWS 
AFFECTING  EMPLOYERS,  EMPLOYEES,  AND 
LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS. 

VT  014  066  682 

MAJOR  LABOR-LAW  PRINCIPLES 
ESTABLISHED  BY  THE  NLRB  AND  THE 
COURTS  (DECEMBER  1964  FEBRUARY 
19711 . 


LABOR  MARKET 

VT  Oil  120  EO  056  162  667 

FORECAST  OCCUPATIONAL  SUPPLY:  A 
METHODOLOGICAL  HANDBOOK. 

VT  014  178  ED  057  202  691 

PLACEMENT  AND  COUNSELING  IN  A 
CHANGING  LABOR  MARKET:  PUBLIC  AND 
PRIVATE  EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES  AND 
SCHOOLS.  FINAL  REPORT. 

VT  014  281  ED  058  401  705 

INDUSTRIAL  REC1UITING  EXPERIENCE  IN 
SMALL  CITY  JOB  MARKETS. 

VT  014  309  ED  058  405  709 

THE  ROLE  OF  MIGRATION  IN  LABOR 
MARKET  ADJUSTMENT. 

VT  014  447  730 

CALIFORNIA  COMMUNITY  LABOR  MARKET 
SURVEYS,  1969-1970. 

LABOR  MARKET  INFORMATION 

VT  014  178  ED  057  202  691 

PLACEMENT  AND  COUNSELING  IN  A 


CHANGING  LABOR  MARKET:  PUBLIC  AND 
PRIVATE  EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES  AND 
SCHOOLS.  FINAL  REPORT. 
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LABOR  SUPPLY 

VT  Oil  120  ED  056  162  667 

FORECAST  OCCUPATIONAL  SUPPLY!  A 
METHODOLOGICAL  HANDBOOK. 

VT  OH  281  ED  058  401  705 

INDUSTRIAL  RECRUITING  EXPERIENCE  IN 
SMALL  CITY  JOB  MARKETS. 

VT  014  282  ED  060  176  705 

INCOME  GUARANTEES  ANO  THE  WORKING 
POOR!  THE  EFFECT  OF  INCOME 
MAINTENANCE  PROGRAMS  ON  THE  HOURS 
OF  WORK  OF  MALE  FAMILY  HEADS. 

VT  014  456  730 

CYCLES  AND  TRENDS  IN  LABOUR  FORCE 
PARTICIPATION,  1953-1968. 

VT  014  659  ED  058  461  * 757 

AN  ANALYSIS  CF  WORKER  SUPPLY  AND 
DEMAND  DATA  FOR  PROGRAM  PLANNING  IN 
OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

VT  014  778  772 

CYCLE  FOUR  REPORT.  OCCUPATIONAL 
TRAINING  INFORMATION  SYSTEM  (OTIS  1 . 

LABOR  UNIONS 

VT  014  316  710 

UPGRADING  THE  UNDEREMPLOYED  IN  THE 
PLANT  ENVIRONMENT. 

VT  014  656  756 

ORGANIZED  LABOR  AND  MANPOWER 
TRAINING.  TRAINING  AND  TECHNOLOGY. 


LATIN  AMERICA 
VT  013  867 

DENTAL  AUXILIARY  UTILIZATION  AND 
EDUCATION  IN  LATIN  AMERICA. 
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LAWYERS 

VT  Oil  126  ED  056  164  666 

NEW  CAREERS  IN  LAW:  MEETING  PRESENT 
AND  PROSPECTIVE  LEGAL  NEEDS.  A 
REPORT  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF 
JUSTICE  PROGRAM. 

LEADERS  GUIDES 

VT  012  907  EO  059  349  670 

WHAT  STATE  LEAOERS  SHOULO  KNOW 
ABOUT  COOPERATIVE  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION. 

LEADERSHIP  TRAINING 

VT  014  593  ED  (SEE  JUL  *72  RIE)  746 
ANNUAL  NATIONAL  LEADERSHIP 
DEVELOPMENT  SEMINAR  FOR  STATE 
DIRECTORS  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
I4TH,  LAS  VEGAS,  NEV.,  SEPTEMBER 
14-17,  I97il.  COMPREHENSIVE 
PERSONNEL  DEVELOPMENT  FOR 
VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

FINAL  REPORT. 

LEARNING  CHARACTERISTICS 

VT  014  635  ED  058  459  752 

A STUOY  OF  THE  EFFECTS  OF  SHIFT 
OPERATIONS  ON  STUDENT  ACHIEVEMENT 

in  Electronics  training. 

LEARNING  EFFICIENCY 

VT  014  635  EO  058  459  752 

A STUDY  OF  THE  EFFECTS  OF  SHIFT 
OPERATIONS  ON  STUDENT  ACHIEVEMENT 
IN  ELECTRONICS  TRAINING. 


LAW  INSTRUCTION 

VT  015  008  784 

CASE  REVIEWER  ON  AUTOMOBILE  SEARCH 
AND  SEIZURE  FOR  THE  TEXAS  LAW 
ENFORCEMENT  OFFICER.  CRIMINAL 
JUSTICE  MONOGRAPH  VOL.  Ill,  NO.  2. 
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LEARNING  LABORATORIES 

VT  014  414  ED  058  416  721 

PLANNING  THE  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  A 
BUSINESS  EOUCATION  LEARNING  SYSTEM. 
FINAL  REPORT. 

VT  014  568  742 

VOCATIONAL  CAMPUS  MULTIMEDIA 
LEARNING  LABORATORY  PROGRAM. 
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LEARNING  PROCESSES 

V T 013  713  ED  057  184  673 

WHAT  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  TEACHERS 
SHOULD  KNOW  ABOUT  INDIVIDUALIZING 
INSTRUCTION. 

LEGAL  AID 

VT  Oil  126  ED  056  164  668 

NEW  CAREERS  IN  LAW:  MEETING  PRESENT 
AND  PROSPECTIVE  LEGAL  NEEDS.  A 
REPORT  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF 
JUSTICE  PROGRAM. 

LEGAL  COSTS 

VT  Oil  126  ED  056  164  668 

NEW  CAREERS  IN  LAW:  MEETING  PRESENT 
AND  PROSPECTIVE  LEGAL  NEEDS.  A 
REPORT  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF 
JUSTICE  PROGRAM. 

LEGISLATORS 

VT  014  614  749 

AN  INVESTIGATION  OF  THE  OPINIONS  OF 
THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  NINETY-FIRST 
CONGRESS  TOWARD  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS. 

LICENSING  PRACTICES 

VT  014  203  ED  057  205  694 

MUNICIPAL  LICENSING  OF  BUSINESS  AND 
OCCUPATIONS:  A SURVEY  OF  PRACTICES 
IN  ILLINOIS  AND  OTHER  STATES. 

LITERATURE  REVIEWS 

VT  013  206  ED  057  182  671 

REVIEW  AND  SYNTHESIS  OF  RESEARCH  ON 
OCCUPATIONAL  ADAPTABILITY. 

VT  013  374  ED  058  390  672 

REVIEW  AND  SYNTHESIS  OF  RESEARCH  ON 
VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 
FOR  THE  RURAL  DISADVANTAGED. 

VT  014  585  ED  059  369  744 

NEEDED:  A COMPROMISE  IN 
POSTSECONDARY  VOCATIONAL  -TECHNICAL 
CURRICULA. 
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VT  014  805  ED  059  402  774 

REVIEW  AND  SYNTHESIS  OF  FOUNDATIONS 
FOR  CAREER  EDUCATION. 

LIVESTOCK 

VT  010  954  ED  058  381  661 

SUPPLEMENT  1 1 1 TO  CHANGES  IN  FARM 
PRODUCTION  AND  EFFICIENCY. 

LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 

VT  014  235  697 

PUBLIC  SERVICE  EMPLOYMENT  PROGRAMS: 

AN  OPPORTUNITY  ANO  A CHALLENGE. 

LOUISIANA 

VT  Oil  122  ED  057  174  667 

EMPLOYMENT  TRENDS;  EATING  AND 
BEVERAGE  ESTABLISHMENTS  1958  TO 
1968*  LOUISIANA. 

LOW  INCOME  COUNTIES 

VT  010  956  EO  058  383  66? 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICES  IN 
SIXTY-SEVEN  RURAL  COUNTIES:  ARE 
THEY  MEETING  THE  COUNTY'S  MEOICAL 
NEEDS. 

MAIDS 

VT  014  157  688 | 

THREE  ON  A SINGLE  THEME:  I.  THERE 
CAN  BE  CAREER  OPPORTUNITIES  IN 
HOUSEHOLD  EMPLOYMENT,  II.  FAIR  PLAY 
FOR  HOUSEHOLD  WORKERS:  TRAINING 
GUIDE  FOR  EMPLOYERS  WITH  SUGGESTED 
PERSONNEL  PRACTICES,  III.  TRAINING 
COURSE  GUIDE  FOR  UPGRADING  WORKERS 
IN  HOUSEHOLD  ANO  HOME  RELATED 
OCCUPATIONS. 

VT  014  433  727 

PROJECT  SURGE. 

VT  014  468  733 

THE  HEART  REPORT:  AN  EXPERIMENTAL 
AND  DEMONSTRATION.  A HOUSEHOLD 
EMPLOYMENT  TRAINING,  COUNSELING, 

JOB  DEVELOPMENT,  AND  placement 
PROGRAM. 
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*aine 

VT  014  580  744 

TURNING  ON  THE  TURNED-OFF. 

VOCATIONAL  PROGRAMS  FOR  THE 
DISADVANTAGEO  IN  MAINE. 

MAJORITY  ATTITUDES 

VT  014  614  749 

AN  INVESTIGATION  OF  THE  OPINIONS  OF 
THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  NINETY-FIRST 
CONGRESS  TOWARD  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS. 

MALES 

VT  014  653  755 

AN  EXPLORATORY  INVESTIGATION  OF  THE 
INFLUENCE  OF  SIBLING  ASSOCIATIONS 
ON  OCCUPATIONAL  PREFERENCES. 

MANAGEMENT  DEVELOPMENT 

VT  014  593  ED  (SEE  JUL  *72  RIEI  746 
ANNUAL  NATIONAL  LEADERSHIP 
DEVELOPMENT  SEMINAR  FOR  STATE 
DIRECTORS  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
I4TH*  LAS  VEGAS,  NEV.,  SEPTEMBER 
14-17,  1971).  COMPREHENSIVE 
PERSONNEL  DEVELOPMENT  FOR 
VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

FINAL  REPORT. 

MANAGEMENT  SYSTEMS 

VT  013  638  ED  059  353  673 

PLANNING  AND  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEMS  FOR 
STATE  PROGRAMS  OF  VOCATIONAL  AND 
TECHNICAL  EDUCATION:  AN  APPLICATION 
OF  RESEARCH. 

MANPOWER  ADMINISTRATION 

VT  014  999  ED  ISEE  JUL  *72  RIE)  7B4 
INDEX  TO  PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE 
MANPOWER  ADMINISTRATION  (JANUARY 
1969  THROUGH  JUNE  1971). 
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MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT 

VT  Oil  114  ED  056  160  665 

MANPOWER  INFORMATION  FOR  URBAN 
POVERTY  AREAS.  VOLUME  I,  SOURCES 
ANO  SYSTEMS  OF  URBAN  DATA  FOR  THE 
PLANNING  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  MANPOWER 
PROGRAMS. 

VT  013  916  678 

FINAL  EVALUATION  OF  THE  P.E.I. 

NEWSTART  COMPREHENSIVE  MANPOWER 
DEVELOPMENT  SY:,7tM. 

VT  013  997  681 

INSTITUTIONAL  MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  TRAINING  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE. 

ANNUAL  REPORT,  1970. 

VT  014  148  EO  056  210  687 

MANPOWER  RESEARCH  VISIBILITY:  "REAL 
LIFE"  EDUCATION  FRONT. 

VT  014  283  ED  057  220  705 

INDUSTRIAL  GUIDELINES  FOR 
UNDERTAKING  A HARD-CORE  EMPLOYMENT 
PROGRAM:  AN  ANALYTIC  CASE  STUDY  OF 
THE  EXPERIENCE  OF  AN  URBAN 
INDUSTRIAL  ORGANIZATION. 

VT  014  288  ED  058  403  706 

MANPOWER  ADJUSTMENT  ANO  THE  SYSTEM. 

VT  014  290  ED  057  221  707 

MDTA  EXPERIMENTAL  AND  DEMONSTRATION 
FINDINGS  NO.  3:  MANPOWER 
DEVELOPMENT  AND  TRAINING  IN 
CORRECTIONAL  PROGRAMS.  FINAL 
REPORT. 

VT  014  301  ED  059  358  709 

A MODEL  FOR  MANPOWER  TRAINING 
EVALUATION. 

VT  014  302  ED  057  227  709 

MINORITY  EMPLOYMENT  PATTERNS,  1966 
(ANALYSIS  OF  EMPLOYER  INFORMATION 
REPORT  -EEO-l ) • 

VT  014  303  EO  058  404  709 

NATIONAL  PILOT  PROGRAM  ON  HOUSEHOLD 
EMPLOYMENT  (JANUARY  16,  1967-MARCH 
15,  19711.  FINAL  REPORT. 
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VT  OH  312  ED  05B  406  710 

UPWARD  MOBILITY  FOR  THE 

UNDEREMPLOYED  WORKER.  ISSUES  AND 
PROBLEMS  SERIES;  MANPOWER  AND 
MOBILITY  I. 

VT  OH  342  ED  059  359  712 

MANPOWER  POLICY  AND  PROGRAMMES  IN 
CANADA.  REVIEWS  OF  MANPOWER  AND 
SOCIAL  POLICIES  NO.  4. 

VT  014  343  ED  059  360  713 

MANPOWER  POLICY  AND  PROBLEMS  IN 

GREECE.  REVIEWS  OF  MANPOWER  AND 
SOCIAL  POLICIES  NO.  3. 

VT  014  344  ED  059  361  713 

MANPOWER  AND  SOCIAL  POLICY  IN  THE 
NETHERLANDS.  REVIEWS  OF  MANPOWER 
AND  SOCIAL  POLICIES  NO.  6. 

VT  014  3 04  715 

A STUDY  OF  MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
TRAINING  PROGRAMS  WHICH  ARE 
OPERATING  IN  CONJUNCTION  WITH 
REHABILITATION  OF  SUBSTANDARD 
HOUSING*  PHASE  I. 

VT  014  393  ED  058  409  716 

STATE  HEALTH  MANPOWER  PLANNING;  A 
POLICY  OVERVIEW. 

VT  014  396  ED  058  410  717 

THE  RESEARCH  REVIEW— JUNE  1971. 

VT  014  403  ED  05e  412  717 

MANPOWER  RESEARCH  VISIBILITY. 

VT  014  433  727 

PROJECT  SURGE. 

VT  014  434  ED  050  425  727 

A TRAINING  MANUAL  IN  HUMAN  RESOURCE 
DEVELOPMENT. 

VT  014  437  ED  058  426  728 

UPGRADING  THE  HOUSEHOLD  WORKER. 

FINAL  REPORT  (JANUARY 
1967-SEPTEMBER  1968). 

VT  014  439  ED  059  363  728 

THE  PRODUCTION  OF  MANPOWER 
SPECIALISTS:  A VOLUME  OF  SELECTED 
PAPERS. 

VT  014  457  ED  057  253  730 

CAREER  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  ASSOCIATE 
F^V^IONAL  MANPOWER. 
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VT  014  467 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  HUMAN  POTENTIAL 
TRANSITION  FROM  EXPERIMENTAL  TO 
REGULAR  MOTA  PROGRAM;  WITH 
APPROPRIATE  MODIFICATIONS  AND 
IMPROVEMENTS. 

VT  OH  469  ED  058  428 

THE  MANPOWER  LABORATORY  APPLIED 
PROGRAMS  IN  MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT. 
FINAL  REPORT. 

VT  OH  471 

REHABILITATING  AND  RELOCATING  THE 
HARD  CORE  UNEMPLOYED. 

VT  014  472  ED  058  429 
TRAINING  AND  PLACEMENT  OF  THE 
YOUTHFUL  INMATES  OF  DRAPER 
CORRECTIONAL  CENTER.  MOTA 
EXPERIMENTAL  AND  DEMONSTRATION 
FINDINGS  NO.  6.  FINAL  REPORT. 

VT  014  624 

RECRUITING*  TRAINING*  ANO 
DEVELOPING  WORKERS  FOR  FARMER 
COOPERATIVES. 

VT  014  647  ED  (SEE  JUL  *72  RIE) 
MANPOWER  RESEARCH  VISIBILITY. 

VT  014  656 

ORGANIZED  LABOR  AND  MANPOWER 
TRAINING.  TRAINING  AND  TECHNOLOGY. 
VT  014  740  ED  059  394 
CAREER  OPTIONS  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT.  MATERIALS  FROM  PHASE 
II  FINAL  REPORT. 

VT  014  778 

CYCLE  FOUR  REPORT.  OCCUPATIONAL 
TRAINING  INFORMATION  SYSTEM  (OTIS) 
VT  014  783 

MANPOWER  PROGRAMS  AT  A GLANCE. 

VT  014  811  ED  060  203 

MANPOWER  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
PROJECTS  SPONSORED  BY  THE  U.S. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR. 

VT  OH  812  EO  060  204 

EMPLOYMENT  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  VIETNAM 
VETERAN.  SPECIAL  REPORT. 
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VT  014  833  ED  060  209  777 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  A MODEL  UNIVERSITY 
HUMAN  RESOURCES  PROGRAM. 

VT  014  999  ED  I S EE  JUL  '72  RIEI  784 
INDEX  TO  PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE 
MANPOWER  ADMINISTRATION  (JANUARY 
1969  THROUGH  JUNE  1971). 

MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT  AND  TRAINING  ACT 

VT  Oil  124  ED  057  175  667 

AFTER  TRAINING.  A FOLLOWUP  REPORT 
ON  MDTA-CCURSE  GRADUATES. 

MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT  AND  TRAINING  ACT 

PROGRAMS 

VT  014  382  715 

EVALUATING  MDTA  PROGRAMS;  WORKSHOP 
PROCEEDINGS  AND  PARTICIPANT 
FOLLOW-UP. 

VT  014  591  ED  059  370  745 

EDUCATION  ANO  TRAINING;  OPPORTUNITY 
THROUGH  LEARNING.  NINTH  ANNUAL 
REPORT  TO  THE  CONGRESS  ON 
INSTITUTIONAL  TRAINING  UNDER  THE 
MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT  AND  TRAINING 
ACT  IN  1970. 

MANPOWER  NEEDS 

VT  Oil  053  ED  057  170  665 

MANPOWER  NEEDS  IN  HEALTH  SERVICES. 

VT  Oil  126  ED  056  164  668 

NEW  CAREERS  IN  LAW:  MEETING  PRESENT 
AND  PROSPECTIVE  LEGAL  NEEDS.  A 
REPORT  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF 
JUSTICE  PROGRAM. 

VT  014  124  ED  057  198  687 

NATIONAL  STUDY  OF  SOCIAL  WELFARE 
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VT  014  319  710 

EMPLOYMENT  IN  PERSPECTIVE:  THE 
NEGRO  EMPLOYMENT  SITUATION. 

NEGROES 

VT  014  091  ED  056  196  684 

QUALIFYING  THE  NEGRO  FOR 
PROFESSIONAL  EMPLOYMENT. 

VT  015  019  ED  (SEE  JUL  '72  RIE)  785 
WHITE  AND  BLACK  CAREERS  DURING  THE 
FIRST  TEN  YEARS  OF  WORK  EXPERIENCE: 

A SIMULTANEOUS  CONSIDERATION  OF 
OCCUPATIONAL  STATUS  AND  INCOME 
CHANGES. 

VT  015  025  ED  (SEE  JUL  '72  RIE)  786 
INCOME  CHANGES  DURING  THE  FIRST  TEN 
YEARS  OF  OCCUPATIONAL  EXPERIENCE:  A 
COMPARISON  OF  BLACKS  AND  WHITES. 


NEW  CAREERS 

VT  Oil  126  ED  056  164  668 

NEW  CAREERS  IN  LAW:  MEETING  PRESENT 
AND  PROSPECTIVE  LEGAL  NEEDS.  A 
REPORT  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF 
JUSTICE  PROGRAM. 

NEW  ENGLAND 

VT  010  931  ED  057  163  658 

THE  DEAF  STUDENT  IN  HIGHER 
INSTI TITUIONS  OF  LEARNING— A STUDY 
OF  POLICIES  AND  ATTITUDES  OF 
ADMISSIONS  OFFICERS  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 
COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES. 

NEW  YORK 

VT  013  997  681 

INSTITUTIONAL  MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  TRAINING  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE. 

ANNUAL  REPORT,  1970. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

VT  Oil  149  ED  059  344  668 

TO  CONDUCT  A TELEPHONE  SURVEY  OF 
PHYSICIANS  RE:  TELEVISED  CLINICAL 
SCIENCE  SERVICE.  FINAL  REPORT 
JANUARY  l,  1967,  TO  DECEMBER  31, 

1967. 

VT  013  989  681 

WORKING  AGE  PARTICIPANTS;  PERSONS 
NOT  IN  THE  LABOR  FORCE  AND  THEIR 
EMPLOYMENT  PROBLEMS. 


NEPAL 

VT  014  829  777 

PRELIMINARY  REPORT  ON  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION  IN  THE  MULTIPURPOSE  HIGH 
SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OF  NEPAL. 


NETHERLANDS 

VT  014  344  ED  059  361 

MANPOWER  AND  SOCIAL  POLICY  IN  THE 
NETHERLANDS.  REVIEWS  OF  MANPOWER 
AND  SOCIAL  POLICIES  NO.  6. 
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NONDESTRUCTIVE  TESTING 

VT  014  416  ED  057  249  721 

A STUOY  OF  NONDESTRUCTIVE  TESTING 
AND  INSPECTION  PROCESSES  USED  IN 
INDUSTRY  WITH  IMPLICATIONS  FOR 
PROGRAM  PLANNING  IN  THE  JUNIOR 
COLLEGES  OF  TEXAS. 

NORTHEASTERN  STATES 

VT  014  455  73C 

AGRICULTURAL  LABOR  IN  THE  NORTHEAST 
STATES. 
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NURSING 

VT  013  945  678 

COOPERATIVE  PIANNING  FOR  A SCHOOL 
OF  NURSING  WITHIN  A HEALTH  SCIENCE 
COMPLEX. 

VT  014  212  ED  056  234  695 

COMMUNITY  HEALTH  NURSING  FOR 
WORKING  PEOPLE.  A GUIDE  FOR 
VOLUNTARY  AND  OFFICIAL  HEALTH 
AGENCIES  TO  PROVIDE  PART-TIME 
OCCUPATIONAL  HEALTH  NURSING 
SERVICES. 

VT  014  245  698 

INTEGRATING  DIET  THERAPY  IN  A 
DIPLOMA  NURSING  PROGRAM. 

VT  014  644  754 

DEVELOPMENTAL,  APPLIED  RESEARCH 
PROJECT  TO  HELP  DETERMINE  THE 
EXTENT  TO  WHICH  A MULTI  MEDIA 
LESSON  IS  MORE  EFFECTIVE  WITH  LOW 
INCOME  MINORITY  STUDENTS  THAN  IS  A 
TRADITIONAL  LESSON. 

OCCUPATIONAL  ASPIRATION 

VT  014  372  ED  056  242  714 

A STUDY  OF  CERTAIN  PERSONALITY 
CORRELATES  OF  OCCUPATIONAL 
ASPIRATIONS  OF  BLACK  AND  WHITE 
COLLEGE  WOMEN.  FINAL  REPORT. 

VT  014  963  ED  I SEE  JUL  '72  RIE)  781 
EDUCATIONAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  GOALS  OF 
URBAN  YOUTH  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

VT  015  019  ED  (SEE  JUL  ‘72  RIE)  785 
WHITE  AND  BLACK  CAREERS  DURING  THE 
FIRST  TEN  YEARS  OF  WORK  EXPERIENCE: 

A SIMULTANEOUS  CONSIDERATION  OF 
OCCUPATIONAL  STATUS  AND  INCOME 
CHANGES. 

OCCUPATIONAL  CHOICE 

VT  014  572  ED  060  184  743 

APPLYING  AN  OCCUPATIONAL 
CLASSIFICATION  TO  A REPRESENTATIVE 
SAMPLE  OF  WORK  HISTORIES. 


VT  014  653  755 

AN  EXPLORATORY  INVESTIGATION  OF  THE 
INFLUENCE  OF  SIBLING  ASSOCIATIONS 
ON  OCCUPATIONAL  PREFERENCES. 

VT  015  024  ED  (SEE  JUL  *72  RIE)  786 
AN  EVALUATION  OF  THE  SELF-DIRECTEO 
SEARCH:  A GUIDE  TO  EDUCATIONAL  AND 
VOCATIONAL  PLANNING. 

OCCUPATIONAL  CLUSTERS 

VT  013  206  ED  057  182  671 

REVIEW  AND  SYNTHESIS  OF  RESEARCH  ON 
OCCUPATIONAL  ADAPTABILITY. 

VT  014  595  746 

CYCLE  THREE  REPORT.  OCCUPATIONAL 
TRAINING  INFORMATION  SYSTEM. 

SUPPLEMENT  VI:  VOCATIONAL  ANO 
TECHNICAL  SKILLS  UPGRADING 
REQUIREMENTS  FOR  SELECTED 
OCCUPATIONS. 

VT  014  797  EO  059  400  773 

CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT  IN 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
(ORGANIZATIONAL  PHASE).  FINAL 
REPORT. 

OCCUPATIONAL  EXPLORATION 

VT  014  334  ED  057  233  712 

ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  ON  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION;  COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION, 
COST-EFFECTIVENtSS,  CURRICULUM 
DEVELOPMENT;  OCCUPATIONAL 
EXPLORATION*  PLACEMENT  AND 
FOLLOW-UP,  AND  PROGRAMS  FOR  RURAL 
AREAS. 

VT  014  335  ED  057  234  712 

EXPLORING  OCCUPATIONS.  GUIDELINE'S 
FOR  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  PROGRAMS  OF 
OCCUPATIONAL  EXPLORATION  AND 
AWARENESS  IN  DELAWARE  SCHOOLS  UNDER 
HB  509.  1 

VT  014  762  ED  059  396  769 

CAREER  EDUCATION. 
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OCCUPATIONAL  GUIDANCE 

VT  013  479  ED  057  183  672 

CAREER  GUIDANCE:  AN  OVERVIEW  OF 
ALTERNATIVE  APPROACHES. 

VT  014  404  ED  058  413  718 

PONTIAC  VOCATIONAL  CAREER 
DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM.  INTERIM 
REPORT. 

VT  014  443  ED  058  427  729 

A CRITICAL  ANALYSIS  OF  THE 
VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  PRACTICES 
EMPLOYED  BY  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 
TEACHERS  IN  SELECTED  JUNIOR  HIGH 
SCHOOLS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

VT  014  695  ED  060  196  762 

DIVERSIFIED  SATELLITE  OCCUPATIONS 
PROGRAM.  INTERIM  REPORT. 

VT  014  759  ED  059  395  769 

THE  CAREER-CENTERED  CURRICULUM  FOR 
THE  VOCATIONAL  COMPLEXES  IN 
MISSISSIPPI.  INTERIM  REPORT. 

VT  014  815  ED  059  406  777 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  TRANSFER 
PROGRAMS;  HANDBOOK  FOR  COUNSELORS 
AND  GUIDE  FOR  THE  TRANSFER  STUDENT. 


OCCUPATIONAL  HOME  ECONOMICS 

VT  014  198  ED  056  226  693 

AN  INVESTIGATION  OF  THE 
EFFECTIVENESS  OF  A DESIGN  TO 
INITIATE  CURRICULUM  CHANGE  IN  HOME 
ECONOMICS  FOLLOW-UP:  PHASE  II. 

FINAL  REPORT. 

VT  014  437  ED  058  426  728 

UPGRADING  THE  HOUSEHOLD  WORKER. 

FINAL  REPORT  I JANUARY 
1967-SEPTEMBER  1968). 

OCCUPATIONAL  INFORMATION 

VT  010  936  ED  060  172  660 

OCCUPATIONAL  ANALYSIS  OF  COMPUTERS 
IN  MEDICAL  SCIENCES. 

VT  010  965  ED  058  388  663 

JOB  GUIDE  FOR  YOUNG  WORKERS* 

1969-70  EDITION. 

O 

ERIC 


VT  Oil  053  ED  057  170 

MANPOWER  NEEDS  IN  HEALTH  SERVICES. 
VT  Oil  120  ED  056  162 

FORECAST  OCCUPATIONAL  SUPPLY:  A 
METHODOLOGICAL  HANDBOOK. 

VT  014  223 

OCCUPATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES  ANO 
TRAINING  NEEDS  FOR  AGRICULTURAL 
EMPLOYMENT  IN  SELECTED  AREAS  OF 
ARIZONA:  EASTERN  PART  OF  MARICOPA 
COUNTY. 

VT  014  224 

OCCUPATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES  AND 
TRAINING  NEEDS  FOR  AGRICULTURAL 
EMPLOYMENT  IN  SELECTED  AREAS  OF 
ARIZONA:  WESTERN  PART  OF  THE  SALT 


RIVER  VALLEY. 

VT  014  2 92  ED  057  222 
THE  EFFECT  OF  OCCUPATIONAL 
INFORMATION  CLASSES  UPON  THE 
VOCATIONAL  INTEREST  PATTERNS  OF 
BELOW  AVERAGE*  ADOLESCENT  MALES. 
VT  014  335  ED  057  234 


EXPLORING  OCCUPATIONS.  GUIDELINES 
FOR  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  PROGRAMS  OF 
OCCUPATIONAL  EXPLORATION  AND 
AWARENESS  IN  DELAWARE  SCHOOLS  UNOER 
HB  509. 

VT  014  411  ED  057  248  720 

A STUDY  OF  ATTITUDES*  INTERESTS* 

ANO  CURRENT  PRACTICES  RELATED  TO 
CAREER  ORIENTATION  ACTIVITIES  IN 
THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  IN  OKLAHOMA. 

VT  014  413  ED  060  179  721 

K THROUGH  12  PROJECT  IN  CAREER 
DEVELOPMENT  AND  BRIDGING  THE  GAP 
BETWEEN  SCHOOL  AND  WORK.  FIRST 
INTERIM  REPORT  AND  APPENDIXES. 

VT  014  424  ED  058  420  72: 

AN  OCCUPATIONAL  VOCATIONAL 

EDUCATION  MODEL  FOR  THE  STATE  OF  , 

DELAWARE.  INTERIM  REPORT  (OCTOBER 
1,  19 70- SEPTEMBER  30,  1971). 
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VT  014  441  ED  059  364  728 

"COUNTDOWN  TO  THE  70»S." 

OCCUPATIONAL  INFORMATION  FOR  UPPER 
ELEMENTARY  ANO  MIDDLE  GRADES. 

VT  014  598  ED  (SEE  JUL  '72  RIE)  747 
THE  OCCUPATIONAL  INFORMATION  AND 
VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  CURRICULUM: 
IMPLEMENTATION  OF  COUNSELOR  ANO 
COUNSEL 'R  EDUCATORS  PERCEPTIONS  OF 
PRE-SEf  ICE  TRAINING. 

VT  014  63  ED  060  187  753 

THE  NEXT  STEP — A COMPREHENSIVE 
PROGRAM  IN  OCCUPATIONAL  PREPARATION 
AND  PLACEMENT.  INTERIM  REPORT. 

VT  014  649  ED  060  188  754 

VOCATION  AS  "CALLING". 

VT  014  688  ED  060  193  760 

AN  EXEMPLARY  MODEL  FOR  A TOTAL 
ECOLOGICAL  APPROACH  TO  NON-GRADED 
VOCATIONAL  PROGRAMS  IN  SEPARATE 
EDUCATION  CENTERS.  FINAL  REPORT. 

VT  014  695  EO  060  196  762 

DIVERSIFIED  SATELLITE  OCCUPATIONS 
PROGRAM.  INTERIM  REPORT. 

VT  014  759  ED  059  395  769 

THE  CAREER-CENTERED  CURRICULUM  FOR 
THE  VOCATIONAL  COMPLEXES  IN 
MISSISSIPPI.  INTERIM  REPORT. 

VT  014  780  772 

GUIDELINES  AND  CRITERIA  FOR 
IMPLEMENTING  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS  FOR  THE  DISADVANTAGED  AND 
HANDICAPPED. 

VT  014  891  FD  (SEE  JUL  *72  RIE)  779 
ARKANSAS  GUIDEBOOK  FOR  VOCATIONAL 
ORIENTATION. 

OCCUPATIONAL  MOBILITY 

VT  014  312  ED  058  406  710 

UPWARD  MOBILITY  FOR  THE 

UNDEREMPLOYED  WORKER.  ISSUES  AND 
PROBLEMS  SERIES;  MANPOWER  AND 
MOBILITY  I. 


VT  014  468 

THE  HEART  REPORT:  AN  EXPERIMENTAL 
AND  DEMONSTRATION.  A HOUSEHOLD 
EMPLOYMENT  TRAINING,  COUNSELING, 
JOB  DEVELOPMENT,  AND  PLACEMENT 
PROGRAM. 

OCCUPATIONAL  SURVEYS 
VT  010  967  EO  060  173 

SOCIOLOGISTS  ANO  ANTHROPOLOGISTS: 
SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND  IN  EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS  ANO  OTHER  SETTINGS. 

VT  Oil  122  ED  057  174 

EMPLOYMENT  TRENDS;  EATING  AND 
BEVERAGE  ESTABLISHMENTS  1958  TO 
1968,  LOUISIANA. 

VT  013  867 

DENTAL  AUXILIARY  UTILIZATION  AND 
EDUCATION  IN  LATIN  AMERICA. 

VT  014  395 

FARM  MANPOWER  REQUIREMENTS  IN 
GEORGIA,  1960-1970. 

VT  014  445 

OENTAL  HYGIENISTS  LICENSED  IN 
MINNESOTA,  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA, 
MISSISSIPPI,  NORTH  CAROLINA  AND 
NORTH  DAKOTA. 

VT  014  655 

ENGINEERING  EMPLOYMENT  ANO 
UNEMPLOYMENT  DATA,  1971.  ORIGINAL 
DATA  FROM  1971  NATIONAL  SURVEY  OF 
ENGINEERING  EMPLOYMENT. 

OCCUPATIONS 

VT  014  332  ED  057  231 

ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  ON  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION;  CURRICULUM 
PLANN ING — METALWORKI NG, 
ENVIRONMENTAL  CONTROL,  PUBLIC 
SERVICES,  CONSTRUCTION,  FOOD 
PROCESSING  AND  DISTRIBUTION, 
HEALTH,  AND  TRANSPORTATION. 
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OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  EDUCATION 
VT  OK  814  ED  060  205  776 

COOPERATIVE  OFFICE  EDUCATIONS  ITS 
EVOLUTION  IN  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  FROM 
1900-1969. 


OLDER  AOULTS 
VT  014  123 

BACK  TO  WORK  AFTER  RETIREMENT. 

VT  014  693  ED  060  194 

THE  EMPLOYMENT  PROBLEMS  OF  OLDER 
WORKERS. 


OFFICE  OF  ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY 

VT  014  297  ED  057  223  707 

EVALUATIONS  OF  THE  WAR  ON  POVERTY: 
STATUS  AND  PROSPECTS  AT  THE  OFFICE 
OF  ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY. 

OFFICE  PRACTICE 

VT  014  836  777 

THE  RELATIONSHIPS  BETWEEN  TASKS 
PERFORMED  BY  SELECTED  OFFICE 
EMPLOYEES  AND  OFFICE  EDUCATION 
STUDENTS. 

OHIO 

VT  014  231  ED  057  210  696 

ROLE  PERCEPTION  IN  THE,  SUPERVISION 
OF  STATE  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN 
OHIO  IN  RELATION  TO  CHANGE. 

VT  014  784  ED  059  398  773 

ATTITUDES  TOWARD  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION:  A COMPARISON. 

OKLAHOMA 

VT  013  955  679 

CYCLE  THREE  REPORT.  OCCUPATIONAL 
TRAINING  INFORMATION  SYSTEM. 

SUPPLEMENT  V:  A FOLLOW-UP  STUDY  OF 
OKLAHOMA  VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION  GRADUATES  AND  DROPOUTS. 

VT  014  213 

THIRD  ANNUAL  REPORT. 


ON  THE  JOB  TRAINING 
VT  014  267  ED  059  356 

LEARNING  ANO  TEACHING  IN  A CENTER 
FOR  THE  CARE  OF  INFANTS  AND 
TODDLERS.  A DESCRIPTIVE  REVIEW  OF 
EXPERIENCE  WITH  STAFF  DEVELOPMENT. 
VT  014  300  ED  057  226 

EVALUATIONS  OF  THE  WAR  ON  POVERTY; 
THE  FEASIBILITY  OF  BENEFIT-COST 
ANALYSIS  FOR  MANPOWER  PROGRAMS. 

VT  014  536 

APPRENTICE  TRAINING  METHODS. 

VT  014  537 

METHODS  OF  TRAINING  FACTORY  ANO 
OFFICE  WORKERS. 

OPERATING  EXPENSES 
VT  010  957  ED  058  384 

LOCAL  SCHOOL  EXPENDITURES  AND 
EDUCATIONAL  QUALITY:  A CORRELATION 
ANALYSIS. 

VT  013  975 

OVERHEAD  COST  STUDY  OF  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION. 

VT  014  852  ED  060  212 

A SYSTEM  MOOEL  FOR  THE  COLLECTION, 
PROCESSING#  SUMMARIZATION  AND 
COMPARISON  OF  COURSE  COST, 
ENROLLMENT  AND  REIMBURSEMENT  DATA 
695  AT  THE  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  LEVEL. 

FINAL  REPORT. 


OKLAHOMA  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
VT  014  363  ED  058  407 
AN  EVALUATION  OF  THE 
ELECTROMECHANICAL  TECHNOLOGY 
CURRICULUM  AT  OKLAHOMA  STATE 
UNIVERSITY. 

ERIC 


ORGANIZATION 

714  VT  014  251  ED  057  213 

ADVISORY  COUNCILS  FOR  EDUCATION;  A 
HANDBOOK. 

VT  014  288  FD  058  403 

MANPOWER  ADJUSTMENT  AND  THE  SYSTEM 
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ORGANIZATIONAL  CHANGE 

VT  015  009  ED  (SEE  JUL  '7 2 RIE)  785 
TEXAS  JAILS— PROBLEMS  AND 
REFORMATION. 

ORGANIZATIONAL  CLIMATE 

VT  014  201  ED  057  203  693 

FACULTY  ACCEPTANCE  OF 
ORGANIZATIONAL  VALUES  IN  THE  JUNIOR 
COLLEGE  AS  INDICATED  BY  DISPOSITION 
TOWARD  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

ORGANIZATIONS  (GROUPS) 

VT  014  265  702 

ROLE  OF  THE  ORGANIZATION  IN 
MOTIVATION:  STRUCTURING  REWARDING 
ENVIRONMENTS. 

ORNAMENTAL  HORTICULTURE 

VT  014  173  690 

FACILITIES  FOR  INSTRUCTION  IN 
ORNAMENTAL  HORTICULTURE. 

PARAMEDICAL  OCCUPATIONS 

VT  013  867  675 

DENTAL  AUXILIARY  UTILIZATION  AND 
EDUCATION  IN  LATIN  AMERICA. 

VT  014  354  713 

PARAMEDICAL  MANPOWER:  A 
RESTRUCTURING  OF  OCCUPATIONS. 

VT  014  356  713 

TWENTY-FIVE  BARRIERS  THAT  RESTRICT 
THE  EFFECTIVE  RECRUITMENT,  TRAINING 
AND  UTILIZATION  OF  ALLIED  HEALTH 
MANPOWER  IN  THE  STATE  OF  ILLINOIS. 

VT  014  446  729 

SPECIAL  IMPROVEMENT  GRANTS. 

VT  014  989  ED  060  225  783 

RESTRUCTURING  PARAMEDICAL 
OCCUPATIONS:  A CASE  STUDY.  FINAL 
REPORT,  VOLUME  I. 

VT  014  990  ED  060  226  784 

RESTRUCTURING  PARAMADICAL 
OCCUPATIONS.  FINAL  REPORT,  VOLUME 

II. 

ERIC 


PAGE 

PART  TIME  JOBS 

VT  014  428  ED  058  422  725 

SOME  ASPECTS  OF  PART-TIME  WORK. 

PENSION  PLANS 

VT  010  969  ED  057  167  664 

PENSIONS  AND  SEVERANCE  PAY  FOR 
DISPLACED  DEFENSE  WORKERS. 

PERCEPTION 

VT  013  839  EO  055  196  675 

AN  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  PERCEPTIONS  OF 
STUDENTS  WITH  RESPECT  TO  THE 
MECHANICS,  CONTENT  AND  UTILIZATION 
OF  ARTICULATED  INSTRUCTIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT  BOOKLETS. 

PERFORMANCE  CRITERIA 

VT  014  435  727 

SCIENTIFIC  OESIGN  OF  A HOSPITAL 
TRAINING  SYSTEM.  FINAL  REPORT. 

PERFORMANCE  FACTORS 

VT  014  258  ED  059  355  700 

MODEL  CURRICULA  FOR  VOCATIONAL  AND 

TECHNICAL  TEACHER  EDUCATION:  REPORT 
NO.  I.  PERFORMANCE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR 
TEACHERS.  FINAL  REPORT. 

VT  014  635  ED  058  459  752 

A STUOY  OF  THE  EFFECTS  OF  SHIFT 
OPERATIONS  ON  STUDENT  ACHIEVEMENT 
IN  ELECTRONICS  TRAINING. 

PERFORMANCE  TESTS 

VT  014  260  ED  057  217  701 

NATIONAL  OCCUPATIONAL  COMPETENCY 
TESTING  PROJECT.  A CONSORTIUM  FOR 
OCCUPATIONAL  COMPETENCY  TESTING  OF 
TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL/TECHNICAL 
TEACHERS.  PHASE  I: 

PLANNING— ORGANIZING-PILOT 
TESTING.  VOLUME  3,  HANDBOOK  FOR 
DEVELOPING  AND  ADMINISTERING 
OCCUPATIONAL  COMPETENCY  TESTS. 
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IT  014  261  ED  057  218  701 

NATIONAL  OCCUPATIONAL  COMPETENCY 
TESTING  PROJECT.  A CONSORTIUM  FOR 
OCCUPATIONAL  COMPETENCY  TESTING  OF 
TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL/TECHNICAL 
TEACHERS.  PHASE  II:  DIRECTIONS  FOR: 
AREA  TEST  CENTER  COORDINATION,  TEST 
DEVELOPMENT,  AND  TEST 
ADMINISTRATION. 

PERSONALITY  DEVELOPMENT 

IT  014  489  ED  057  256  736 

THE  CULTURE  OF  POVERTY:  AN 
EXPLORATION  IN  CULTURE  AND 
PERSONALITY. 

PERSONNEL 

IT  014  217  695 

NATIONAL  TERMINAL  AIR  TRAFFIC 
TRAINING  PROGRAM. 

'ERSONNEL  DIRECTORS 

IT  010  838  EO  059  343  659 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  A COMPUTER 
ASSISTED  DISTRIBUTION  AND 
ASSIGNMENT  (CADAI  SYSTEM  FOR  NAVY 
ENLISTED  PERSONNEL. 

PERSONNEL  EVALUATION 

IT  010  930  ED  060  170  659 

CAREERS  FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED  IN 
MEDICAL  LABORATORIES.  FINAL  REPORT. 

PERSONNEL  MANAGEMENT 

VT  014  624  750 

RECRUITING,  TRAINING,  AND 
DEVELOPING  WORKERS  FOR  FARMER 
COOPERATIVES. 

IT  014  696  ED  059  381  763 

A REVIEW  OF  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS 
RESEARCH,  VOLUME  II. 


PAGE 

PERSONNEL  NEEDS 

VT  014  675  ED  060  192  759 

MICHIGAN'S  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION  PERSONNEL  DEVELOPMENT 
NEEDS,  1971-1975. 

PERSONNEL  POLICY 

VT  014  579  ED  058  452  744 

VETERANS'  REEMPLOYMENT  RIGHTS 
HANDBOOK. 

PERSONNEL  SELECTION 

VT  014  624  750 

RECRUITING,  TRAINING,  AND 
DEVELOPING  WORKERS  FOR  FARMER 
COOPERATIVES. 

PHILADELPHIA 

VT  014  933  ED  (SEE  JUL  '72  RIEI  780 
NEW  BUSINESSES  AND  URBAN  EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITIES. 

PHYSICALLY  HANDICAPPED 

VT  010  930  ED  060  170  659 

CAREERS  FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED  IN 
MEDICAL  LABORATORIES.  FINAL  REPORT. 

PHYSICIANS 

VT  Oil  149  EO  059  344  668 

TO  CONDUCT  A TELEPHONE  SURVEY  OF 
PHYSICIANS  RE:  TELEVISED  CLINICAL 
SCIENCE  SERVICE.  FINAL  REPORT 
JANUARY  1,  1967,  TO  DECEMBER  31, 

1967. 

PHYSICIANS  ASSISTANTS 

VT  014  651  ED  059  378  755 

THE  SYSTEMS  APPROACH  TO  FUNCTIONAL 
JOB  ANALYSIS.  TASK  ANALYSIS  OF  THE 
PHYSICIAN'S  ASSISTANT:  VOLUME 
I— TASK  ANALYSIS  METHODOLOGY  AND 
TECHNIQUES. 
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VT  014  672  ED  059  380  759 

THE  SYSTEMS  APPROACH  TO  FUNCTIONAL 
JOB  ANALYSIS.  TASK  ANALYSIS  OF  THE 
PHYSICIAN'S  ASSISTANT:  VOLUME 
II— CURRICULUM  AND  PHASE  I BASIC 
CORE  COURSES  AND  VOLUME  III— PHASES 
II  AND  III  — CLINICAL  CLERKSHIPS  AND 
ASSIGNMENTS. 


PILOT  PROJECTS 

VT  013  698  677 

FLORAL  DESIGN  PROGRAM. 

VT  013  900  677 

INTRODUCTION  TO  AVIATION  TECHNOLOGY 
AND  AVIATION-RELATED  OCCUPATIONS. 

VT  014  153  688 

CONSUMERS  IN  THE  KNOW;  AN 
EXPERIMENTAL  PROJECT  IN  ADULT  HOME 
ECONOMICS  EDUCATION. 

VT  014  255  699 

PILOT  PROGRAMS  IN  VOCATIONAL 
AGRICULTURE.  REPORT  NO.  4,  AN 
ANALYSIS  DF  STUDENT 
CHARACTERISTICS— THE  THIRD  YEAR. 

VT  014  256  700 


PILOT  PROGRAMS  IN  VOCATIONAL 
AGRICULTURE.  REPORT  NO.  5,  PILOT 
PROGRAMS  IN  AGRICULTURE  FOR  THE 
DISADVANTAGED  STUDENT. 

VT  014  413  ED  060  179  721 

K THROUGH  12  PROJECT  IN  CAREER 
DEVELOPMENT  ANO  BRIDGING  THE  GAP 
BETWEEN  SCHOOL  AND  WORK.  FIRST 
INTERIM  REPORT  AND  APPENDIXES. 

VT  014  529  ED  058  438  739 

SOCIAL  SERVICE  AIDE  PROJECT:  PILOT 
B.  FINAL  REPORT. 

VT  014  759  ED  059  395  769 

THE  CAREER-CENTERED  CURRICULUM  FOR 
THE  VOCATIONAL  COMPLEXES  IN 
MISSISSIPPI.  INTERIM  REPORT. 


PLANNING 

VT  014  694  ED  060  195 

EMPLOYER  MANPOWER  PLANNING  AND 

Casting. 
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POLICE 

VT  015  008  784 

CASE  REVIEWER  ON  AUTOMOBILE  SEARCH 
AND  SEIZURE  FOR  THE  TEXAS  LAW 
ENFORCEMENT  OFFICER.  CRIMINAL 
JUSTICE  MONOGRAPH  VOL.  III.  NO.  2. 

PONTIAC 

VT  014  404  ED  058  413  718 

PONTIAC  VOCATIONAL  CAREER 
DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM.  INTERIM 
REPORT. 

POPULATION  DISTRIBUTION 

VT  010  949  ED  058  379  661 

U.S.  POPULATION  MOBILITY  AND 
DISTRIBUTION— CHARTS  ON  RECENT 
TRENDS. 

VT  010  953  ED  058  380  661 

FARM  POPULATION  ESTIMATES  FOR  1968. 

VT  014  087  ED  056  195  683 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  MAJOR 
CITIES?  ANALYSIS  OF  POPULATION, 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ENROLLMENT, 
TEACHERS,  AND  EXPENDITURES,  FISCAL 
YEAR  1970. 

POPULATION  GROWTH 

VT  010  949  ED  058  379  661 

U.S.  POPULATION  MOBILITY  AND 
DISTRIBUTION— CHARTS  ON  RECENT 
TRENDS. 

POPULATION  TRENDS 

VT  010  949  ED  058  379  661 

U.S.  POPULATION  MOBILITY  AND 
DISTRIBUTION— CHARTS  ON  RECENT 
TRENDS. 

VT  010  953  ED  058  380  661 

FARM  POPULATION  ESTIMATES  FOR  1968. 

VT  010  960  ED  058  386  6631 

MAJOR  STATISTICAL  SERIES  OF  THE 
U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE,  HOW 
THEY  ARE  CONSTRUCTED  AND  USED. 

VOLUME  7,  FARM  POPULATION  AND 
EMPLOYMENT. 
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POST  HIGH  SCHOOL  GUIDANCE 

VT  010  965  ED  058  388  663 

JOB  GUIDE  FOR  YOUNG  WORKERS, 

1969-70  EDITION. 

POST  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

VT  014  405  ED  058  414  718 

AUTOMOTIVE  MECHANICS;  A 
DEVELOPMENTAL  STUDY  OF  AUTOMOTIVE 
PROGRAMS  IN  TWO-YEAR  COLLEGES  WITH 
IMPLICATIONS  FOR  A PLANNING  AND 
STANDARDS  GUIDE. 

VT  014  459  ED  060  181  731 

DEVELOPING  TEACHING  COMPETENCIES 
NEEDED  BY  EDUCATIONAL  PERSONNEL  IN 
POST-SECONDARY  HEALTH  OCCUPATIONS 
PROGRAMS.  FINAL  REPORT,  VOLUME  I. 

VT  014  585  ED  059  369  744 

NEEDED:  A COMPROMISE  IN 
POSTSECONDARY  VOCATIONAL  -TECHNICAL 
CURRICULA. 

VT  014  643  754 

FIRE  SERVICE  EDUCATION,  1971.  A 
SURVEY  AND  HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENTS 
OF  FIRE  SERVICE  EDUCATION  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

POTENTIAL  DROPOUTS 

VT  014  749  769 

AN  ASSESSMENT  OF  P.A.C. 

PLAN-A-CAREER. 

POVERTY  PROGRAMS 

VT  014  297  ED  057  223  707 

EVALUATIONS  OF  THE  WAR  ON  POVERTY: 
STATUS  AND  PROSPECTS  AT  THE  OFFICE 
OF  ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY. 

VT  014  298  ED  057  224  708 

EVALUATIONS  01-  THE  WAR  ON  POVERTY: 
ECONOMICS  OF  POVERTY. 

VT  014  806  ED  060  202  774 

CAREER  OPPORTUNITIES  PROGRAM. 

EDUCATION  PROFESSIONS  DEVELOPMENT 
ACT. 

O 
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POVERTY  RESEARCH 

VT  014  489  ED  057  256  736 

THE  CULTURE  OF  POVERTY:  AN 
EXPLORATION  IN  CULTURE  AND 
PERSONALITY. 

PRACTICAL  NURSES 

VT  014  246  ED  056  239  698 

CRITERIA  FOR  THE  EVALUATION  OF 
EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS  IN  PRACTICAL 
NURSING. 

VT  014  510  ED  058  434  738 

BACKGROUND,  CHARACTERISTICS  AND 
SUCCESS  OF  PRACTICAL  NURSING 
APPLICANTS,  STUDENTS  AND  GRADUATES. 
FINAL  REPORT,  PART  III. 

PRACTICAL  NURSING 

VT  014  247  698 

LET'S  BE  PRACTICAL  ABOUT  A NURSING 
CAREER  WITH  A LIST  OF 
STATE-APPROVED  SCHOOLS  OF  PRACTICAL 
NURSING. 

PREDICTIVE  VALIDITY 

VT  014  572  ED  060  184  743 

APPLYING  AN  OCCUPATIONAL 
CLASSIFICATION  TO  A REPRESENTATIVE 
SAMPLE  OF  WORK  HISTORIES. 

VT  014  810  ED  059  405  775 

CHECKLISTS  FOR  DESCRI8 ING  JOB 
APPLICANTS. 

PRESCHOOL  CHILDREN 

VT  014  429  ED  058  423  725 

CHILD  CARE  CENTRES. 

PRESERV ICE  EDUCATION 

VT  014  089  ED  057  194  683 

ASSESSMENT  OF  MICRO-TEACHING  AND 
VIDEO  RECORDING  IN  VOCATIONAL  AND 
TECHNICAL  TEACHER  EDUCATION:  PHASE 
IX— MICRO-SUPERVISION.  FINAL 
REPORT. 
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PREVOCAT IONAL  EDUCATION 

VT  013  949  679 

A SURVEY  AND  ANALYSIS  CF  VOCATIONAL 
AND  PRE-VOCAT IONAL  EDUCATION  IN 
SELECTED  CORRECTIONAL  INSTITUTIONS 
IN  KENTUCKY. 

PRISONERS 

VT  013  949  679 

A SURVEY  AND  ANALYSIS  OF  VOCATIONAL 
AND  PRE-VOCAT IONAL  EDUCATION  IN 
SELECTED  CORRECTIONAL  INSTITUTIONS 
IN  KENTUCKY. 

PRODUCTION  TECHNICIANS 

VT  014  538  741 

TECHNICIAN  TRAINING. 

PRODUCTIVITY 

VT  014  234  ED  057  211  697 

THE  EMPLOYMENT  PROBLEM  IN  LESS 
DEVELOPED  COUNTRIES.  A REVIEW  OF 
EVIDENCE. 

PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION 

VT  013  781  ED  057  186  674 

THE  RELATIONSHIP  OF  OCCUPATIONAL 
EXPERIENCE  AND  PROFESSIONAL 
PREPARATION  CF  MACHINE-TRADES 
TEACHERS  TO  THE  ACHIEVEMENT  OF 
MACHINE-TRADE  STUDENTS. 

PROFESSIONAL  OCCUPATIONS 

VT  010  961  ED  058  387  663 

PSYCHOLOGISTS  IN  MENTAL  HEALTH: 

1966. 

PROFESSIONAL  PERSONNEL 

VT  010  967  ED  060  173  664 

SOCIOLOGISTS  AND  ANTHROPOLOGISTS: 
SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND  IN  EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS  AND  OTHER  SETTINGS. 


VT  014  593  ED  (SEE  JUL  '72  RIF.)  746 
ANNUAL  NATIONAL  LEADERSHIP 
DEVELOPMENT  SEMINAR  FOR  STATE 
DIRECTORS  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
(4TH,  LAS  VEGAS,  NEV.,  SEPTEMBER 
14-17,  1971).  COMPREHENSIVE 
PERSONNEL  DEVELOPMENT  FOR 
VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

FINAL  REPORT. 

PROGRAM  ADMINISTRATION 

VT  012  906  ED  057  180  669 

WHAT  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATORS  SHOULD 
KNOW  ABOUT  COOPERATIVE  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION. 

VT  013  636  ED  059  353  673 

PLANNING  AND  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEMS  FOR 
STATE  PROGRAMS  OF  VOCATIONAL  AND 
TECHNICAL  EDUCATION:  AN  APPLICATION 
OF  RESEARCH. 

VT  014  176  691 

AN  EVALUATION  OF  THE  TRAINING 
PROVIDED  IN  CORRECTIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS  UNDER  THF  MANPOWER 
DEVELOPMENT  AND  TRAINING  ACT, 

SECTION  251.  VOLUME  II:  PROFILES  OF 
INMATE  TRAINING  PROJECTS. 

VT  014  333  ED  057  232  712 

ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  ON  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION:  ADMINISTRATION,  OPINION 
LEADERS,  RESIDENTIAL  SCHOOLS,  AND 
STATE  ADVISORY  COUNCILS. 

VT  014  426  EO  058  421  724 

DEVELOPING  AND  OPERATING  A 
VOCATIONAL  CENTER. 

VT  014  500  ED  058  432  736 

THE  MAJOR  ELEMENTS  OF  A PLAN  FOR 
THE  ADMINISTRATION  AND  SUPERVISION 
OF  SECONDARY  VOCATIONAL  TRADE  AND 
INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  IN  ALABAMA. 

VT  014  533  ED  058  442  740 

NEW  CAREERS  FROM  LEGISLATION  TO 
ADMINISTRATION.  CAREER  OPTIONS 
RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 
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PROGRAM  ATTITUDES 

VT  014  614  749 

AN  INVESTIGATION  OF  THE  OPINIONS  OF 
THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  NINETY-FIRST 
CONGRESS  TOWARD  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS. 

VT  014  784  ED  059  398  773 

ATTITUDES  TOWARD  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION!  A COMPARISON. 

PROGRAM  CONTENT 

VT  014  416  ED  057  249  721 

A STUDY  OF  NONDESTRUCTIVE  TESTING 
AND  INSPECTION  PROCESSES  USED  IN 
INDUSTRY  WITH  IMPLICATIONS  FOR 
PROGRAM  PLANNING  IN  THE  JUNIOR 
COLLEGES  OF  TEXAS. 

VT  014  488  ED  058  430  735 

RESEARCH  ANO  DEVELOPMENT  STRATEGIES 
IN  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION  FOR  THE 
SEVENTIES. 

PROGRAM  COORDINATION 

VT  012  905  ED  059  348  669 

WHAT  TEACHER-COORDINATORS  SHOULD 
KNOW  ABOUT  COOPERATIVE  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION. 

VT  014  609  ED  059  374  747 

NEW  THRUSTS  IN  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION. 

PROGRAM  DESCRIPTIONS 

VT  012  900  677 

INTRODUCTION  TO  AVIATION  TECHNOLOGY 
AND  AVIATION-RELATED  OCCUPATIONS. 

VT  014  217  695 

NATIONAL  TERMINAL  AIR  TRAFFIC 
TRAINING  PROGRAM. 

VT  014  335  ED  057  234  712 

EXPLORING  OCCUPATIONS.  GUIDELINES 
FOR  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  PROGRAMS  OF 
OCCUPATIONAL  EXPLORATION  AND 
AWARENESS  IN  DELAWARE  SCHOOLS  UNDER 
HB  509. 

VT  014  400  ED  058  411  717 

SNAP/SMART:  TECHNICAL  TRAINING  FOR 
O SADVANTAGED. 
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PAGE 

VT  014  404  ED  058  413  718 

PONTIAC  VOCATIONAL  CAREER 
DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM.  INTERIM 
REPORT. 

VT  014  412  ED  058  415  721 

A NATIONAL  STUDY  TO  IOENTIFY 
OUTSTANDING  PROGRAMS  IN  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION  FOR  HANDICAPPED  AND 
DISADVANTAGED  STUDENTS. 

VT  014  413  ED  060  179  721 

K THROUGH  12  PROJECT  IN  CAREER 
DEVELOPMENT  AND  BRIOGING  THE  GAP 
BETWEEN  SCHOOL  ANO  WORK.  FIRST 
INTERIM  REPORT  AND  APPENDIXES. 

VT  014  418  ED  057  251  722 

THE  MARYLAND  CAREER  DEVELOPMENT 

PROJECT.  FIRST  ANNUAL  INTERIM 
REPORT  PHASE  I AND  APPENDIX. 

VT  014  459  ED  060  181  731 

DEVELOPING  TEACHING  COMPETENCIES 
NEEDED  BY  EDUCATIONAL  PERSONNEL  IN 
POST-SECONDARY  HEALTH  OCCUPATIONS 
PROGRAMS.  FINAL  REPORT,  VOLUME  I. 

VT  014  487  ED  059  365  735 

CAREER  EDUCATION;  A CURRICULUM 
MODEL  AND  STRATEGIES  FOR 
IMPLEMENTATION. 

VT  014  536  741 

APPRENTICE  TRAINING  METHODS. 

VT  014  575  ED  059  367  743 

GUIDE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  EDUCATION 
IN  CALIFORNIA. 

VT  014  591  ED  059  370  745 

EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING;  OPPORTUNITY 
THROUGH  LEARNING.  NINTH  ANNUAL 
REPORT  TO  THE  CONGRESS  ON 
INSTITUTIONAL  TRAINING  UNDER  THE 
MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT  AND  TRAINING 
ACT  IN  1970. 

VT  014  594  ED  059  371  746 

NUCLEAR  MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGY 

TRAINING. 

VT  014  606  ED  059  373  7*7 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOL:  EDUCATION  FOR  A CHANGING 
SOCIETY. 
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VT  014  609  ED  059  374  747 

NEW  THRUSTS  IN  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION. 

VT  014  637  ED  060  187  753 

THE  NFXT  STEP— A COMPREHENSIVE 
PROGRAM  IN  OCCUPATIONAL  PREPARATION 
AND  PLACEMENT.  INTERIM  REPORT. 

VT  014  654  ED  060  189  755 

ABSTRACTS  OF  EXEMPLARY  PROJECTS  IN 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

VT  014  675  ED  060  192  759 

MICHIGAN'S  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION  PERSONNEL  DEVELOPMENT 
NEEDS,  1971-1975. 

VT  014  769  ED  059  397  770 

REPORTS  ON  THE  I MPLEMENTATI ON  OF 
THE  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1968. 

VT  014  783  772 

MANPOWER  PROGRAMS  AT  A GLANCE. 

VT  014  806  EO  060  202  774 

CAREER  OPPORTUNITIES  PROGRAM. 

EDUCATION  PROFESSIONS  DEVELOPMENT 
ACT. 

VT  014  808  ED  059  403  775 

INCOME  FOR  THE  UNEMPLOYED:  THE 
VARIETY  AND  FRAGMENTATION  OF 


PROGRAMS.  STUDIES  IN  UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE. 

PROGRAM  DESIGN 

VT  014  535  ED  059  369  744 

NEEDED:  A COMPROMISE  IN 
POSTSECONDARY  VOCATIONAL  -TECHNICAL 
CURRICULA. 

VT  014  725  EO  060  198  766 

A CURRICULUM  MODEL  FOR  FACILITATING 
CAREER  DEVELOPMENT. 

PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT 

VT  012  907  ED  059  349 

WHAT  STATE  LEADERS  SHOULD  KNOW 
ABOUT  COOPERATIVE  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION. 
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VT  012  965  ED  057  181  670 

WHAT  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATORS  SHOULO 
KNOW  ABOUT  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  FOR 
DISADVANTAGED  YOUTH  IN  RURAL  AREAS. 


VT  014  082  683 

A HOLISTIC  APPROACH  TO  EVALUATING 
OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION  WITH 
IMPLICATIONS  FOR  ACCREDITATION. 

VT  014  199  693 

ESSENTIALS  OF  AN  APPROVED 
EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM  FOR  MEOICAL 
ASSISTANTS. 

VT  014  212  ED  056  234  695 

COMMUNITY  HEALTH  NURSING  FOR 
WORKING  PEOPLE.  A GUIOE  FOR 
VOLUNTARY  AND  OFFICIAL  HEALTH 
AGENCIES  TO  PROVIDE  PART-TIME 
OCCUPATIONAL  HEALTH  NURSING 
SERVICES. 

VT  014  327  ED  057  229  711 

CHANGE  IN  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS:  A STUDY  OF  LOCAL 
ADMINISTRATIVE  AND  COMMUNITY 
FACTORS  AFFECTING  PROGRAM  CHANGE  IN 
PUBLIC  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

VT  014  388  715 

AN  ACCELERATED  PROJECT  FOR  A 
SYSTEMS  PROGRAM  APPROACHING 


NON-UNEMPLOYMENT  OF  VOCATIONAL 
STUDENTS.  INTERIM  REPORT. 

VT  014  389  716 

AN  ACCELERATED  PROJECT  FOR  A 
SYSTEMS  PROGRAM  APPROACHING 
NON-UNEMPLOYMENT  OF  VOCATIONAL 
STUDENTS  (SPAN).  EVALUATION  REPORT, 
1970-71.  APPENDIX  W TO  ANNUAL 
INTERIM  REPORT. 

VT  014  407  ED  05y  245  719 

A GUIDE  FOR  PLANNING  DRAFTING  AND 
DESIGN  TECHNOLOGY  PROGRAMS.  SECTION 
I,  II. 
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VT  014  419  ED  058  418  722 

PROJECT  VIGOR;  VOCATIONAL  CLUSTER 
EDUCATION,  INTEGRATED  AND 
ARTICULATED  GRADES  I THROUGH  14 
WITH  GUIDANCE  SERVICES, 

OCCUPATIONAL  EXPLORATION  AND  WORK 
EXPERIENCE  RELEVANT  TO  GENERAL 
EDUCATION.  FIRST  INTERIM  REPORT. 


VT  014  424  ED  058  420  723 

AN  OCCUPATIONAL  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION  MODEL  FOR  THE  STATE  OF 
DELAWARE.  INTERIM  REPORT  (OCTOBER 
It  1970- SEPTEMBER  30,  I971I. 

VT  014  497  ED  058  431  736 

THE  IMPACT  OF  NEW  AREA  VOCATIONAL 
SCHOOLS  ON  THE  APPALACHIAN  REGION. 

VT  014  528  ED  058  437  739 

A NEW  EDUCATIONAL  APPROACH  TO 
CAREERS  IN  HUMAN  SERVICES.  CAREER 
OPTIONS  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 

VT  014  609  ED  059  374  747 

NEW  THRUSTS  IN  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION. 

VT  014  702  ED  058  463  763 


NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  ON  THE  ROLE  OF 
YOUTH  ORGANIZATIONS  IN  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION  (LAWRENCEVILLE,  N.J., 

AUGUST  11-15,  1 9691 . FINAL  REPORT, 

PART  II. 

VT  014  718  765 

EXPERIENCES  IN  VOCATIONAL 
AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION.  PART  III, 
POST-HIGH  SCHOOL  FARMER  TRAINING 
PROGRAMS:  A.  YOUNG-FARMER  PROGRAMS 
AND  B.  ADULT-FARMER  PROGRAMS. 

VT  014  737  ED  059  393  768 

SOCIAL  SERVICE  AIDE  PROJECT. 

SUMMARY  REPORTS  AND  PROPOSALS. 

VT  014  740  ED  059  394  768 

CAREER  OPTIONS  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT.  MATERIALS  FROM  PHASE 
II  FINAL  REPORT. 


PAGE 

VT  014  814  EO  060  205  776 

COOPERATIVE  OFFICE  EDUCATION:  ITS 
EVOLUTION  IN  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  FROM 
1900-1969. 

PROGRAM  EFFECTIVENESS 

VT  014  163  689 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION  FOR  THE 
SEVENTIES  AND  BEYOND. 

VT  014  229  ED  057  208  696 

EVALUATION  OF  SHORT-TERM  TRAINING 
IN  REHABILITATION.  OREGON  STUDIES 
IN  THE  REHABILITATION  OF  THE 
RETARDED. 

VT  014  264  ED  056  240  702 

DEVELOPING  AND  CONDUCTING  FOLLOW-UP 
STUDIES  OF  FORMER  STUDENTS. 

VT  014  621  ED  060  185  749 

SYSTEMS  APPROACH  TO  PROGRAM 
EVALUATION:  AN  EXPLORATION  OF 
ALTERNATIVES  FOR  THE  YMCA  OF 
METROPOLITAN  CHICAGO. 

VT  014  689  761 

ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT,  1971 
FISCAL  YEAR. 

VT  014  953  ED  (SEE  JUL  *72  R I E ) 781 

IMPACT  UPON  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF 
HIRING  THE  DISADVANTAGED.  REPORT  OF 
A STUDY  OF  TWO  COMPANIES. 

VT  015  015  ED  (SEE  JUL  '72  RIE)  785 

PROJECT  REMEDY:  RURAL  EDUCATION  IN 
MICHIGAN  ESPECIALLY  FOR 
DISADVANTAGED  YOUTH. 

PROGRAM  EVALUATION 

VT  Oil  124  ED  057  175  667 

AFTER  TRAINING.  A FOLLOWUP  REPORT 
ON  MDTA-COURSE  GRADUATES. 

V*  Oil  150  ED  059  345  668  i 

EVALUATION  OF  PROGRAMMED 
INSTRUCTION  TECHNIQUES  IN  MEDICAL 
INTERVIEWING.  FINAL  REPORT,  JUNE 
15,  1966  TO  JUNF  15,  1968. 
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VT  013  916  678 

FINAL  EVALUATION  OF  THE  P.E.I. 

NEWSTART  COMPREHENSIVE  MANPOWER 
DEVELOPMENT  SYSTEM. 

VT  014  082  683 

A HOLISTIC  APPROACH  TO  EVALUATING 
OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION  WITH 
IMPLICATIONS  FOR  ACCREDITATION. 

VT  014  172  ED  056  221  690 

THE  ANNUAL  PENNSYLVANIA  CONFERENCE 
ON  POST-SECONDARY  OCCUPATIONAL 
EDUCATION  (2ND). 

VT  014  175  ED  056  222  690 

AN  EVALUATION  OF  THE  TRAINING 
PROVIDED  IN  CORRECTIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS  UNDER  THE  MANPOWER 
DEVELOPMENT  AND  TRAINING  ACT, 

SECTION  251.  VOLUME  It  PERSPECTIVES 
ON  OFFENOER  REHABILITATION.  FINAL 
REPORT. 

VT  014  176  691 

AN  EVALUATION  OF  THE  TRAINING 
PROVIDED  IN  CORRECTIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS  UNDER  THE  MANPOWER 
DEVELOPMENT  AND  TRAINING  ACT, 

SECTION  251.  VOLUME  II:  PROFILES  OF 
INMATE  TRAINING  PROJECTS. 

VT  014  177  691 

AN  EVALUATION  OF  THE  TRAINING 
PROVIDED  IN  CORRECTIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS  UNDER  THE  MANPOWER 
DEVELOPMENT  AND  TRAINING  ACT, 

SECTION  251.  VOLUME  III:  IMPACT  OF 
THE  TRAINING  PROGRAM  ON  TRAINEES. 

VT  014  180  ED  056  225 

ENHANCING  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  JOB 
MARKETS:  SUMMARY  OF  RESEARCH  AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  POLICY.  FINAL 
REPORT. 

VT  014  213 

THIRD  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

VT  014  229  ED  057  208 
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EVALUATION  OF  SHORT-TERM  TRAINING 
IN  REHABILITATION.  OREGON  STUDIES 
IN  THE  REHABILITATION  OF  THE 
9 JED. 
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VT  014  255 

PILOT  PROGRAMS  IN  VOCATIONAL 
AGRICULTURE.  REPORT  NO.  4,  AN 
ANALYSIS  OF  STUDENT 
CHARACTERISTICS— THE  THIRD  YEAR. 

VT  014  256 

PILOT  PROGRAMS  IN  VOCATIONAL 
AGRICULTURE.  REPORT  NO.  5,  PILOT 
PROGRAMS  IN  AGRICULTURE  FOR  THE 
DISADVANTAGED  STUDENT. 

VT  014  270 

AN  OVERVIEW  OF  THE  THREE  PHASE 
SYSTEM  FOR  STATEWIDE  EVALUATION  OF 
OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS. 

VT  014  271 

THREE  PHASE  SYSTEM  FOR  STATEWIDE 
EVALUATION  OF  OCCUPATIONAL 
EDUCATION  PROGRAMS. 

VT  014  299  ED  057  225 

EVALUATIONS  OF  THE  WAR  ON  POVERTY: 
HEALTH  PROGRAMS. 

VT  014  301  ED  059  358 

A MODEL  FOR  MANPOWER  TRAINING 
EVALUATION. 

VT  014  359  ED  057  238 
FRONTIERS  IN  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 
EDUCATION. 

VT  014  363  ED  058  407 
AN  EVALUATION  OF  THE 
ELECTROMECHANICAL  TECHNOLOGY 
CURRICULUM  AT  OKLAHOMA  STATE 
UNIVERSITY. 

VT  014  382 

EVALUATING  MDTA  PROGRAMS;  WORKSHOP 
PROCEEDINGS  AND  PARTICIPANT 
FOLLOW-UP. 

VT  014  387  £D  060  178 

NATIONAL  SEMINAR  ON  RESEARCH  IN 
EVALUATION  OF  OCCUPATIONAL 
EDUCATION. 
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VT  014  389  716 

AN  ACCELERATED  PROJECT  FOR  A 
SYSTEMS  PROGRAM  APPROACHING 
NON-UNEMPLOYMENT  OF  VOCATIONAL 
STUDENTS  (SPAN!.  EVALUATION  REPORT, 
1970-71.  APPENDIX  W TO  ANNUAL 
INTERIM  REPORT. 

VT  014  404  ED  058  413  718 

PONTIAC  VOCATIONAL  CAREER 
DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM.  INTERIM 
REPORT. 

VT  014  409  ED  059  362  719 

AN  EXEMPLARY  PROGRAM  FOR 
OCCUPATIONAL  PREPARATION.  INTERIM 
REPORT. 

VT  014  418  ED  057  251  722 

THE  MARYLAND  CAREER  DEVELOPMENT 
PROJECT.  FIRST  ANNUAL  INTERIM 
REPORT  PHASE  I AND  APPENDIX. 

VT  014  427  ED  (SEE  JUL  *72  RIEI  725 

A STUDY  OF  THE  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN 
ECONOMIC  UNDERSTANDING,  BUSINESS 
EDUCATION  CURRICULA  AND  CERTAIN 
PERSONAL  FACTORS  OF  BUSINESS 
EDUCATION  SENIORS  IN  SELECTED 
DELAWARE  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

VT  014  465  ED  060  182  732 

A STUDY  OF  THE  STATUS  AND 
EFFECTIVENESS  OF  COOPERATIVE  OFFICE 
EDUCATION  IN  NEW  JERSEY,  1968-69. 

VT  014  497  ED  058  431  736 

THE  IMPACT  OF  NEW  AREA  VOCATIONAL 
SCHOOLS  ON  THE  APPALACHIAN  REGION. 

VT  014  505  737 

THE  CURRENT  STATUS  OF  VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE  AND  CAREER  DEVELOPMENT  IN 
MARYLAND. 

VT  014  531  ED  058  440  740 

COST-BENEFIT  CONSIDERATIONS  OF  NEW 
CAREERS  PROGRAMS.  CAREER  OPTIONS 
RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 

VT  014  568  742 

VOCATIONAL  CAMPUS  MULTIMEDIA 
LEARNING  LABORATORY  PROGRAM. 


VT  014  591  ED  059  370  745 

EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING?  OPPORTUNITY 
THROUGH  LEARNING.  NINTH  ANNUAL 
REPORT  TO  THE  CONGRESS  ON 
INSTITUTIONAL  TRAINING  UNDER  THE 
MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT  AND  TRAINING 
ACT  IN  1970. 

VT  014  621  ED  060  185  749 

SYSTEMS  APPROACH  TO  PROGRAM 
EVALUATION:  AN  EXPLORATION  OF 
ALTERNATIVES  FOR  THE  YMCA  OF 
METROPOLITAN  CHICAGO. 

VT  014  631  751 

A STATEWIDE  PROGRAM  IN 
DEVELOPMENTAL  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 
(K-12)  AND  OCCUPATIONAL  PREPARATION 
FOR  THE  CHANGING  WORLD  OF  WORK. 

INTERIM  REPORT. 

VT  014  632  751 

STUDY  OF  STUDENT  COMMITTEES  ON 
EVALUATION.  A STUDY  CONDUCTED  AS  A 
PART  OF  THE  CENTRAL  KENTUCKY 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  EVALUATION 
PROJECT. 

VT  014  665  ED  059  379  757 

A FOLLOWUP  STUDY  OF  ILLINOIS  HOME 
ECONOMICS  JOB  TRAINING  PROGRAMS. 

FINAL  REPORT. 

VT  014  673  759 

AN  APPRAISAL  OF  TRADITIONAL  AND 
SELECTEO  MULTI-UNIT  DRIVER 
EDUCATION  COURSES. 

VT  014  689  761 

ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT,  1971 
FISCAL  YEAR. 

VT  014  692  761 

EVALUATION  OF  SECONDARY  MATHEMATICS 
CURRICULUMS  IN  DISTRICT  15  AS  THEY 
RELATE  TO  THE  MATH  BACKGROUND 
REQUIREMENTS  OF  POST-SECONDARY  VTAE 
STUDENTS. 
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VT  014  729  ED  059  387  766 

IMPROVING  A RURAL  AREA  SCHOOL 
PROGRAM  WITH  EXPANDED  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION  SERVIDES  BY  UTILIZING 
COMPREHENSIVE  CAREER  ORIENTATION 
AND  EXEMPLARY  ACTIVITIES.  INTERIM 
REPORT. 


VT  014  749  769 

AN  ASSESSMENT  OF  P.A.C. 

P'  AN-A-CAREER. 

VT  l.14  808  ED  059  403  775 

INCOME  FOR  THE  UNEMPLOYED:  THE 
VARIETY  AND  FRAGMENTATION  OF 
PROGRAMS.  STUDIES  IN  UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE. 

VT  014  829  777 

PRELIMINARY  REPORT  ON  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION  IN  THE  MULTIPURPOSE  HIGH 
SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OF  NEPAL. 

VT  014  878  ED  060  214  778 

VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION; 
ANNUAL  REPORT,  FISCAL  YEAR  1969. 

VT  014  983  ED  060  224  783 


A FIRST  STEP  TOWARD  CAREER 
EDUCATION.  A PROJECT  TO  IDENTIFY, 
COMPILE,  CATALOGUE,  ANALYZE  AND 
ASSESS  PAST  AND  PRESENT  CAREER 
EDUCATION  EFFORTS  TO  SUPPORT 
COMPREHENSIVE  CAREER  EDUCATION 
MODEL  l OBJECTIVES.  VOLUME  I AND 
VOLUME  II--APPENDICES. 

PROGRAM  GUIDES 

VT  013  950  679 

WISCONSIN  HOME  ECONOMICS  CONCEPTUAL 
STRUCTURE  AND  PLANNING  GUIDE  FOR 
SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

VT  014  783  772 

MANPOWER  PROGRAMS  AT  A GLANCE. 


VT  014  151  EO  056  212  688 

ATTITUDES  AND  PRINCIPLES  REGARDING 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  OHIO. 

VT  014  359  ED  057  238  714 

FRONTIERS  IN  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 
EDUCATION. 

VT  014  808  EO  059  403  775 

INCOME  FOR  THE  UNEMPLOYED:  THE 
VARIETY  AND  FRAGMENTATION  OF 
PROGRAMS.  STUDIES  IN  UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE. 

VT  015  009  ED  (SEE  JUL  »72  RIE)  785 
TEXAS  JAILS — PROBLEMS  AND 
REFORMATION. 

PROGRAM  PLANNING 

VT  012  905  EO  059  348  669 

WHAT  TEACHER-COORDINATORS  SHOULO 
KNOW  ABOUT  COOPERATIVE  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION. 

VT  013  479  EO  057  183  672 

CAREER  GUIDANCE:  AN  OVERVIEW  OF 
ALTERNATIVE  APPROACHES. 

VT  013  638  ED  059  353  673 

PLANNING  ANO  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEMS  FOR 
STATE  PROGRAMS  OF  VOCATIONAL  AND 
TECHNICAL  EDUCATION:  AN  APPLICATION 
OF  RESEARCH. 

VT  013  950  679 

WISCONSIN  HOME  ECONOMICS  CONCEPTUAL 
STRUCTURE  AND  PLANNING  GUIDE  FOR 
SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

VT  014  126  ED  056  207  687 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  AN  INSTRUMENT  FOR 

USE  IN  DESIGNING  HIGH  SCHOOL 
PROGRAMS  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

VT  014  163  689 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION  FDR  THE 
SEVENTIES  AND  BEYOND. 


PROGRAM  IMPROVEMENT 

VT  013  949  679 

A SURVEY  AND  ANALYSIS  OF  VOCATIONAL 
AND  PRE-VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN 
SELECTED  CORRECTIONAL  INSTITUTIONS 
° 4TUCKY. 
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VT  014  232  ED  056  237  697 

A STUDY  OF  APTITUDES  AND 
ACHIEVEMENT  OF  STUDENTS  CONFINED  AT 
THE  UTAH  STATE  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL 
FOR  THE  PURPOSE  OF  DETERMINING 
OCCUPATIONAL  APTITUDE  PATTERNS  TO 
BE  USED  AS  GUIDELINES  FOR 
FORMULATING  A VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
CURRICULUM. 

VT  014  270  703 

AN  OVERVIEW  OF  THE  THREE  PHASE 
SYSTEM  FOR  STATEWIDE  EVALUATION  OF 
OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS. 

VT  014  271  703 

THREE  PHASE  SYSTEM  FOR  STATEWIDE 
EVALUATION  OF  OCCUPATIONAL 
EDUCATION  PROGRAMS. 

VT  014  335  EO  057  234  712 

EXPLORING  OCCUPATIONS.  GUIDELINES 
FOR  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  PROGRAMS  OF 
OCCUPATIONAL  EXPLORATION  AND 
AWARENESS  IN  DELAWARE  SCHOOLS  UNDER 
HB  509. 

VT  014  416  ED  057  249  721 

A STUDY  OF  NONDESTRUCTIVE  TESTING 
AND  INSPECTION  PROCESSES  USED  IN 
INDUSTRY  WITH  IMPLICATIONS  FOR 
PROGRAM  PLANNING  IN  THE  JUNIOR 
COLLEGES  OF  TEXAS. 

VT  014  426  ED  058  421  724 

DEVELOPING  AND  OPERATING  A 
VOCATIONAL  CENTER. 

VT  014  500  ED  058  432  736 

THE  MAJOR  ELEMENTS  OF  A PLAN  FOR 
THE  ADMINISTRATION  AND  SUPERVISION 
OF  SECONDARY  VOCATIONAL  TRADE  AND 
INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  IN  ALABAMA. 

VT  014  779  772 

A FIVE  YEAR  PLAN  FOR  A DEPARTMENT 
OF  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE. 

VT  014  780  772 

GUIDELINES  AND  CRITERIA  FOR 
IMPLEMENTING  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS  FOR  THE  DISADVANTAGED  AND 
HANDICAPPED. 
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VT  014  833  ED  060  209  777 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  A MODEL  UNIVERSITY 
HUMAN  RESOURCES  PROGRAM. 

VT  014  897  780 

PRIORITIES  IN  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION  AND  NATIONAL  GOALS  IN  THE 
1970'S.  VOLUME  II. 

PROGRAM  PROPOSALS 

VT  014  737  ED  059  393  768 

SOCIAL  SERVICE  AIDE  PROJECT. 

SUMMARY  REPORTS  AND  PROPOSALS. 

PROGRAMED  INSTRUCTION 

VT  Oil  150  ED  059  345  668 

EVALUATION  OF  PROGRAMMED 
INSTRUCTION  TECHNIQUES  IN  MEDICAL 
INTERVIEWING.  FINAL  REPORT,  JUNE 
15,  1966  TO  JUNE  15,  1968. 

VT  014  587  745 

A PILOT  STUDY  ON  THE  USE  OF 
PACKAGED  INSTRUCTION  AS  A METHOO  OF 
TEACHING  APPRENTICESHIP-RELATED 
MATHEMATICS. 

PROGRAMED  MATERIALS 

VT  014  587  745 

A PILOT  STUDY  ON  THE  USE  OF 
PACKAGED  INSTRUCTION  AS  A METHOD  OF 
TEACHING  APPRENTICESHIP-RELATED 
MATHE MATICS. 

PROJECT  REMEDY 

VT  015  015  ED  (SEE  JUL  '72  RIE)  785 
PROJECT  REMEDY:  RURAL  EDUCATION  IN 
MICHIGAN  ESPECIALLY  FOR 
DISADVANTAGED  YOUTH. 

PROJECT  TRAINING  METHODS 

VT  014  465  ED  060  182  732 

A STUDY  OF  THE  STATUS  AND  1 

EFFECTIVENESS  OF  COOPERATIVE  OFFICE 
EDUCATION  IN  NEW  JERSEY,  1968-69. 
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PROJECT  VIGOR 

VT  014  419  ED  058  418  722 

PROJECT  VIGOR;  VOCATIONAL  CLUSTER 
EDUCATION,  INTEGRATED  AND 
ARTICULATED  GRADES  I THROUGH  14 
WITH  GUIDANCE  SERVICES, 

OCCUPATIONAL  EXPLORATION  AND  WORK 
EXPERIENCE  RELEVANT  TO  GENERAL 
EDUCATION.  FIRST  INTERIM  REPORT. 

PROMOTION  (OCCUPATIONAL) 

VT  010  826  ED  060  169  658 

UPGRADING  THE  UNDEREMPLOYED  IN  THE 
WORK  ENVIRONMENT l VOLUME  1 THROUGH 
4 AND  SUMMARY  OF  THE  4-VOLUME 
REPORT.  FINAL  REPORT. 

VT  014  091  ED  056  196  684 

QUALIFYING  THE  NEGRO  FOR 
PROFESSIONAL  EMPLOYMENT. 

PSYCHIATRIC  AIDES 

VT  014  636  ED  058  460  752 

IMPROVED  UTILIZATION  OF  NONMEDICAL 
MENTAL  HEALTH  WORKERS  THROUGH 
INCREASED  EMPATHY  LEVELS  OF 
PSYCHIATRIC  AIDES.  FINAL  REPORT. 

PSYCHOLOGISTS 

VT  010  961  ED  058  387  663 

PSYCHOLOGISTS  IN  MENTAL  HEALTH: 

1966.  - 

PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION  EDUCATION 

VT  014  464  732 

EDUCATION  FOR  THE  PUBLIC  SERVICES. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH 

VT  010  956  ED  058  383  662 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICES  IN 
SIXTY-SEVEN  RURAL  COUNTIES:  ARE 
THEY  MEETING  THE  COUNTY*S  MEDICAL 
NEEDS. 


PAGE 

PUBLIC  POLICY 

VT  014  203  ED  057  205  694 

MUNICIPAL  LICENSING  OF  BUSINESS  ANO 
OCCUPATIONS:  A SURVEY  OF  PRACTICES 
IN  ILLINOIS  AND  OTHER  STATES. 

VT  014  298  ED  057  224  708 

EVALUATIONS  OF  THE  WAR  ON  POVERTY: 
ECONOMICS  OF  POVERTY. 

VT  014  342  ED  059  359  712 

MANPOWER  POLICY  AND  PROGRAMMES  IN 

CANADA.  REVIEWS  OF  MANPOWER  ANO 
SOCIAL  POLICIES  NO.  4. 

VT  014  343  ED  059  360  713 

MANPOWER  POLICY  AND  PROBLEMS  IN 

GREECE.  REVIEWS  OF  MANPOWER  ANO 
SOCIAL  POLICIES  NO.  3. 

VT  014  344  ED  059  361  713 

MANPOWER  ANO  SOCIAL  POLICY  IN  THE 
NETHERLANDS.  REVIEWS  OF  MANPOWER 
AND  SOCIAL  POLICIES  NO.  6. 

VT  014  696  ED  059  381  763 

A REVIEW  OF  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS 
RESEARCH,  VOLUME  II. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

VT  010  957  ED  058  384  662 

LOCAL  SCHOOL  EXPENDITURES  AND 
EDUCATIONAL  QUALITY:  A CORRELATION 
ANALYSIS. 

RACIAL  DIFFERENCES 

VT  014  091  ED  056  196 
QUALIFYING  THE  NEGRO  FOR 
PROFESSIONAL  EMPLOYMENT. 

VT  014  319 

EMPLOYMENT  IN  PERSPECTIVE:  THE 
NEGRO  EMPLOYMENT  SITUATION. 

VT  014  372  ED  056  242 

A STUDY  OF  CERTAIN  PERSONALITY 
CORRELATES  OF  OCCUPATIONAL 
ASPIRATIONS  OF  BLACK  AND  WHITE 
COLLEGE  WOMEN.  FINAL  REPORT. 
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VT  015  019  ED  (SEE  JUL  *72  RIE)  785 

WHITE  AND  BLACK  CAREERS  DURING  THE 
FIRST  TEN  YEARS  OF  WORK  EXPERIENCE: 

A SIMULTANEOUS  CONSIDERATION  OF 
OCCUPATIONAL  STATUS  AND  INCOME 
CHANGES. 

VT  015  025  ED  (SEE  JUL  '72  RIE)  786 
INCOME  CHANGES  DURING  THE  FIRST  TEN 
YEARS  OF  OCCUPATIONAL  EXPERIENCE:  A 
COMPARISON  OF  BLACKS  AND  WHITES. 

FACIAL  DISCRIMINATION 

VT  Oil  116  ED  057  172  666 

THE  POTENTIAL  FOR  HUMAN  RESOURCES 
ANO  ECONOMIC  GROWTH  IN  A DECLINING 
LOCAL  COMMUNITY,  A SOCIO-ECONOMIC 
STUDY  OF  THE  JOHNSTOWN, 

PENNSYLVANIA  ECONOMY,  VOLUME  I. 

VT  014  065  682 

THE  DYNAMICS  OF  JOB  CHANGING;  A 
CASE  STUDY  OF  EMPLOYMENT  CONDITIONS 
FOR  BLACK  WORKERS  IN  THE  CHICAGO 
LABOR  MARKET. 

RATING  SCALES 

VT  014  934  ED  060  221  781 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  FUNCTIONAL  JOB 
ANALYSIS:  A SCALING  OF  SELECTED 
TASKS  FROM  I HE  SOCIAL  WELFARE 
FIELD.  METHODS  FOR  MANPOWER 
ANALYSIS  NO.  4. 

RECORDS  (FORMS) 

VT  014  779  772 

A FIVE  YEAR  PLAN  FOR  A DEPARTMENT 
Of  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE. 

RECRUITMENT 

VT  014  356  713 

TWENTY-F ’VE  BARRIERS  THAT  RESTRICT 
THE  EFFECTIVE  RECRUITMENT,  TRAINING 
ANO  UTIt  IZATION  OF  ALLIED  HEALTH 
MANPOWER  IN  THE  STATE  OF  ILLINOIS. 
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REEMPLOYMENT  RIGHTS 

VT  014  579  ED  058  452  744 

VETERANS'  REEMPLOYMENT  RIGHTS 
HANDBOOK. 

REGIONAL  COOPERATION 

VT  010  955  ED  058  382  661 

THE  CHALLENGES  ANO  REWAROS  OF 
REGIONAL  AND  MULTI-COUNTY  PLANNING. 

REGIONAL  PLANNING 

VT  010  955  ED  058  382  661 

THE  CHALLENGES  AND  REWARDS  OF 
REGIONAL  AND  MULTI-COUNTY  PLANNING. 

VT  014  396  ED  058  410  717 

THE  RESEARCH  REVIEW— JUNE  1971. 

REHABIL  ITATION 

VT  014  124  ED  057  198  687 

NATIONAL  STUDY  OF  SOCIAL  WELFARE 
AND  REHABILITATION  WORKERS,  WORK, 

AND  ORGANIZATIONAL  CONTEXTS. 

REHABILITATION  COUNSELING 

VT  014  623  ED  059  376  750 

REHABILITATION  OF  INDIVIDUALS  WITH 
BEHAVIORAL  DISORDERS.  A REPORT  FROM 
THE  STUDY  GROUP  ON  REHABILITATION 
OF  INDIVIDUALS  WITH  8EHAVI0RAL 
DISORDERS.  A TRAINING  GUIDE. 

VT  014  634  ED  059  377  752 

ABSTRACTS  OF  RESEARCH  IN 
REHABILITATION.  THE  TOP  TWENTY-ONE 
RESEARCH  SELECTIONS  BY  THE 
1970-1971  RESEARCH  AWARDS 
COMMITTEE. 

VT  014  7 22  765 

THE  TASKS  OF  REHABILITATION 
COUNSELOR  AIDES  IN  A STATE 
VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  AGENCY. 
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REHABILITATION  PROGRAMS 

VT  014  229  ED  057  208  696 

EVALUATION  OF  SHORT-TERM  TRAINING 
IN  REHABILITATION.  OREGON  STUDIES 
IN  THE  REHABILITATION  OF  THE 
RETARDED. 

VT  014  623  ED  059  376  750 

REHABILITATION  OF  INDIVIDUALS  WITH 
BEHAVIORAL  DISORDERS.  A REPORT  FROM 
THE  STUDY  GROUP  ON  REHABILITATION 
OF  INDIVIDUALS  WITH  BEHAVIORAL 
DISORDERS.  A TRAINING  GUIDE. 

RELATIONSHIP 

VT  014  612  ED  058  458  748 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  AND  ENVIRONMENTAL 

EDUCATION:  ENVIRONMENTAL  CONCEPTS 
JUDGED  APPLICABLE  TO  INDUSTRIAL 
ARTS  TEACHING  AREAS  BY  INDUSTRIAL 
ARTS  TEACHER  EDUCATORS. 

RELEVANCE  (EDUCATION) 

VT  014  580  744 

TURNING  ON  THE  TURNED-OFF. 

VOCATIONAL  PROGRAMS  FOR  THE 
DISADVANTAGED  IN  MAINE. 

VT  014  692  761 

EVALUATION  OF  SECONDARY  MATHEMATICS 
CURRICULUMS  IN  DISTRICT  15  AS  THEY 
RELATE  TO  THE  MATH  BACKGROUND 
REQUIREMENTS  OF  POST-SECONDARY  VTAE 
STUDENTS. 

VT  014  807  775 

CAREER  SCIENCE  AND  MATHEMATICS 
EDUCATION  WORKSHOP  WITH  COMPUTER 
IMPLICATIONS. 

VT  014  809  ED  059  404 

STRATEGIES  FOR  TEACHING  ENGLISH 
CAREER  EDUCATION.  FINAL  REPORT. 

VT  014  836 

THE  RELATIONSHIPS  BETWEEN  TASKS 
PERFORMED  BY  SELECTED  OFFICE 
EMPLOYEES  AND  OFFICE  EDUCATION 
STUDENTS. 
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REMEDIAL  INSTRUCTION 

VT  014  568  74; 

VOCATIONAL  CAMPUS  MULTIMEDIA 
LEARNING  LABORATORY  PROGRAM. 

REMEDIAL  READING  PROGRAMS 

VT  014  400  ED  058  411  717 

SNAP/SMART:  TECHNICAL  TRAINING  FOR 
THE  DISADVANTAGEO. 

REPORTS 

VT  014  388  715 

AN  ACCELERATED  PROJECT  FOR  A 
SYSTEMS  PROGRAM  APPROACHING 
NON-UNEMPLOYMENT  OF  VOCATIONAL 
STUDENTS.  INTERIM  REPORT. 

VT  014  389  716 

AN  ACCELERATED  PROJECT  FOR  A 
SYSTEMS  PROGRAM  APPROACHING 
NON-UNEMPLOYMENT  OF  VOCATIONAL 
STUDENTS  (SPAN).  EVALUATION  REPORT, 
1970-71.  APPENDIX  W TO  ANNUAL 
INTERIM  REPORT. 

RESEARCH 

VT  014  634  ED  059  377  752 

ABSTRACTS  OF  RESEARCH  IN 
REHABILITATION.  THE  TOP  TWENTY-ONE 
RESEARCH  SELECTIONS  BY  THE 
1970-1971  RESEARCH  AWARDS 
COMMITTEE. 

RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  CENTERS 

VT  014  630  751 

A RESEARCH  CENTER  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF 
ORGANIZATIONAL  PERFORMANCE  AND 
HUMAN  EFFECTIVENESS:  ANNUAL 
PROGRESS  REPORT. 

RESEARCH  COORDINATING  UNITS  . 

VT  014  691  ED  (SEE  JUL  '72  RIE)  761 
INTERPRETATION  OF  TARGET  AUDIENCE 
NEEDS  IN  THE  OESIGN  OF  INFORMATION 
DISSEMINATION  SYSTEMS  FOR 
VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 
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RESEARCH  DESIGN 

VT  014  094  ED  056  199  684 

SHORT-TERM  MANPOWER  PROJECTION 
METHODS  FOR  SELECTED  SERVICES 
INDUSTRIES  IN  THE  VENTURA  COUNTY 
STANDARD  METROPOLITAN  STATISTICAL 
AREA. 

VT  014  486  ED  057  255  735 

TOWARD  THE  VALIDATION  OF  THE 
CONSTRUCT  OF  VOCATIONAL  MATURITY. 

RESEARCH  METHODOLOGY 

VT  014  651  ED  059  378  755 

THE  SYSTEMS  APPROACH  TO  FUNCTIONAL 
JOB  ANALYSIS.  TASK  ANALYSIS  OF  THE 
PHYSICIAN'S  ASSISTANT:  VOLUME 
I— TASK  ANALYSIS  METHODOLOGY  AND 
TECHNIQUES. 

RESEARCH  NEEDS 

VT  014  387  ED  060  178  715 

NATIONAL  SEMINAR  ON  RESEARCH  IN 
EVALUATION  OF  OCCUPATIONAL 
EDUCATION. 

VT  014  531  ED  058  440  740 

COST-BENEFIT  CONSIDERATIONS  OF  NEW 
CAREERS  PROGRAMS.  CAREER  OPTIONS 
RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 

VT  014  805  ED  059  402  774 

REVIEW  AND  SYNTHESIS  OF  FOUNDATIONS 
FOR  CAREER  EDUCATION. 

RESEARCH  PROJECTS 

VT  014  527  ED  058  436  738 

PILOT  "A"  FINAL  REPORT.  CAREER 
OPTIONS  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 

VT  014  811  ED  060  203  776 

MANPOWER  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
PROJECTS  SPONSORED  BY  THE  U.S. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR. 

RESEARCH  REVIEWS  (PUBLICATIONS) 

VT  013  206  ED  057  182  671 

REVIEW  AND  SYNTHESIS  OF  RESEARCH  ON 
nmiD^TIONAL  ADAPTABILITY. 
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VT  013  338  ED  058  389  671 

REVIEW  AND  SYNTHESIS  OF  RESEARCH  ON 
INDIVIDUALIZING  INSTRUCTION  IN 
VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

VT  013  761  ED  058  391  674 

REVIEW  AND  SYNTHESIS  OF  RESEARCH  ON 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  FOR  THE  URBAN 
DISADVANTAGED. 

VT  014  068  682 

STATUS  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  ACTIVITIES 


IN  MINNESOTA  1968-1970.  AN 
ANNOTATED  BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

VT  014  148  EO  056  210  687 

MANPOWER  RESEARCH  VISIBILITY:  "REAL 
LIFE"  EDUCATION  FRONT. 

VT  014  273  ED  060  175  703 

REVIEW  AND  EVALUATION  OF  CURRICULUM 
DEVELOPMENT  IN  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 
EDUCATION. 

VT  014  396  ED  058  410  717 

THE  RESEARCH  REVIEW— JUNE  1971. 

VT  014  403  ED  058  412  717 

MANPOWER  RESEARCH  VISIBILITY. 

VT  014  440  ED  057  252  728 

SUMMARIES  OF  STUDIES  IN 
AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION  CENTRAL 


REGION*  1970-1971.  AN  ANNOTATED 
BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  STUDIES  IN 
AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 

VT  014  482  ED  060  183  734 

REVIEW  AND  SYNTHESIS  OF  RESEARCH  ON 
MANPOWER  FORECASTING  FOR 
VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

VT  014  489  ED  057  256  736 

THE  CULTURE  OF  POVERTY:  AN 
EXPLORATION  IN  CULTURE  AND 
PERSONALITY. 

VT  014  630  751 

A RESEARCH  CENTER  FOR  THE  STUDY  Of 
ORGANIZATIONAL  PERFORMANCE  AND 
HUMAN  EFFECTIVENESS:  ANNUAL 
PROGRESS  REPORT. 
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VT  014  634  ED  059  377  752 

ABSTRACTS  OF  RESEARCH  IN 
REHABILITATION.  THE  TOP  TWENTY-ONE 
RESEARCH  SELECTIONS  BY  THE 
1970-1971  RESEARCH  AWARDS 
COMMITTEE. 

VT  014  647  ED  I SEE  JUL  *72  RIE)  754 
MANPOWER  RESEARCH  VISIBILITY. 

VT  014  664  ED  ISEE  JUL  '72  RIE)  757 
SUMMARIES  OF  STUDIES  IN 
AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION,  NORTH 
ATLANTIC  REGION,  1970-71.  STATUS 
REPORT,  STUDIES  IN  PROGRESS,  AND 
ABSTRACTS. 

VT  014  687  ED  (SEE  JUL  *72  RIE)  760 
REVIEW  AND  SYNTHESIS  OF  LITERATURE 
ON  OCCUPATIONAL  PREPARATION  IN  THE 
COMMUNITY  COLLEGE. 

VT  014  696  EO  059  381  763 

A REVIEW  OF  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS 
RESEARCH,  VOLUME  II. 

VT  014  776  ED  060  201  771 

AN  INVESTIGATION  OF  CURRICULUM 
DEVELOPMENT  AND  EVALUATION  MODELS 
WITH  IMPLICATIONS  TOWARD  A SYSTEMS 
APPROACH  TO  CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  EVALUATION  IN  OCCUPATIONAL 
EDUCATION  AS  PART  OF  THE  PHASE  II 
REPORT. 

RESEARCH  UTILIZATION 

VT  014  668  758 

PAPERS  PRESENTED  AT  THE  AMERICAN 
EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  ASSOCIATION 
ANNUAL  CONFERENCE  (NEW  YORK,  N.Y., 
FEBRUARY  6,  1971). 

RESIDENTIAL  SCHOOLS 

VT  014  333  ED  057  232  712 

ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  ON  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION;  ADMINISTRATION,  OPINION 
LEADERS,  RESIDENTIAL  SCHOOLS,  AND 
STATE  ADVISORY  COUNCILS. 
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RESOURCE  GUIDES 

VT  014  730  ED  059  388  766 

IMPROVING  A RURAL  AREA  SCHOOL 
PROGRAM  WITH  EXPANDED  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION  SERVICES  BY  UTILIZING 
COMPREHENSIVE  CAREER  ORIENTATION 
AND  EXEMPLARY  ACTIVITIES.  INTERIM 
REPORT,  VOLUME  I.  RESOURCE 
BIBLIOGRAPHY  FOR  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION. 

VT  014  731  ED  059  389  767 

IMPROVING  A RURAL  AREA  SCHOOL 
PROGRAM  WITH  EXPANOEO  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION  SERVICES  BY  UTILIZING 
COMPREHENSIVE  CAREER  ORIENTATION 
ANO  EXEMPLARY  ACTIVITIES.  INTERIM 
REPORT,  VOLUME  II.  RESOURCE 
BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  COMMERCIALLY 

PRODUCED  CAREER  EDUCATION 

MATERIALS. 

VT  014  733  ED  059  391  767 

IMPROVING  A RURAL  AREA  SCHOOL 
PROGRAM  WITH  EXPANDED  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION  SERVICES  BY  UTILIZING 
COMPREHENSIVE  CAREER  ORIENTATION 
ANO  EXEMPLARY  ACTIVITIES.  INTERIM 
REPORT,  VOLUME  IV.  RESOURCE 
BIBLIOGRAPHY  IN  CAREER  EDUCATION. 

RESOURCE  MATERIALS 

VT  014  260  ED  057  217  701 

NATIONAL  OCCUPATIONAL  COMPETENCY 
TESTING  PROJECT.  A CONSORTIUM  FOR 
OCCUPATIONAL  COMPETENCY  TESTING  OF 
TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL/TECHNICAL 
TEACHERS.  PHASE  I: 

PLANNING— ORGANIZING— PILOT 
TESTING.  VOLUME  3,  HANDBOOK  FOR 
DEVELOPING  AND  ADMINISTERING 
OCCUPATIONAL  COMPETENCY  TESTS. 

VT  014  408  ED  057  246  719 

A GUIDE  FOR  PLANNING  DRAFTING  AND 
DESIGN  TECHNOLOGY  PROGRAMS. 

APPENDIXES. 
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VT  014  730  ED  059  388  766 

IMPROVING  A RURAL  AREA  SCHOOL 
PROGRAM  WITH  EXPANDED  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION  SERVICES  BY  UTILIZING 
COMPREHENSIVE  CAREER  ORIENTATION 
AND  EXEMPLARY  ACTIVITIES.  INTERIM 
REPORT,  VOLUME  I.  RESOURCE 
BIBLIOGRAPHY  FOR  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION. 

VT  014  731  ED  059  389  767 

IMPROVING  A RURAL  AREA  SCHOOL 
PROGRAM  WITH  EXPANDED  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION  SERVICES  BY  UTILIZING 
COMPREHENSIVE  CAREER  ORIENTATION 
AND  EXEMPLARY  ACTIVITIES.  INTERIM 
REPORT,  VOLUME  II.  RESOURCE 
BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  COMMERCIALLY 

PRODUCED  CAREER  EDUCATION 

MATERIALS. 

RETIREMENT 

VT  014  090  684 

TARGET— TOMORROW.  SECOND  CAREER 
PLANNING  FOR  MILITARY  RETIREES. 

VT  014  123  686 

BACK  TO  WORK  AFTER  RETIREMENT. 

ROLE  PERCEPTION 

VT  014  170  690 

A COMPARISON  OF  ROLE  EXPECTATIONS 
OF  EMPLOYED  AND  NON-EMPLOYED 
HOMEMAKERS. 

VT  014  201  ED  057  203  693 

FACULTY  ACCEPTANCE  OF 
ORGANIZATIONAL  VALUES  IN  THE  JUNIOR 
COLLEGE  AS  INDICATED  BY  DISPOSITION 
TOWARD  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

VT  014  231  ED  057  210  696 

ROLE  PERCEPTION  IN  THE  SUPERVISION 

OF  STATE  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN 
OHIO  IN  RELATION  TO  CHANGE. 

VT  014  703  ED  058  464  763 

PREPARATION  FOR  A DUAL  ROLE: 

HOMEMAKER-WAGE  EARNER,  WITH 
ADAPTATIONS  TO  INNER  CITY  YOUTH. 

| REPORT,  VOLUME  I. 
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RURAL  AREAS 

VT  010  956  ED  053  383  662 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICES  IN 
SIXTY-SEVEN  RURAL  COUNTIES:  ARE 
THEY  MEETING  THE  COUNTY'S  MEOICAL 
NEEDS. 

VT  013  374  ED  058  390  672 

REVIEW  AND  SYNTHESIS  OF  RESEARCH  ON 
VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 
FOR  THE  RURAL  DISADVANTAGED. 

VT  013  637  ED  059  352  673 

WHAT  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  TEACHERS 
SHOULD  KNOW  ABOUT  01 SADVANT AGED 
YOUTH  IN  RURAL  AREAS. 

VT  014  281  EO  058  401  705 

INDUSTRIAL  RECRUITING  EXPERIENCE  IN 
SMALL  CITY  JOB  MARKETS. 

RURAL  EDUCATION 

VT  014  488  EO  058  430  735 

RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  STRATEGIES 
IN  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION  FOR  THE 
SEVENTIES. 

RURAL  FARM  RESIDENTS 

VT  010  953  ED  058  380  661 

FARM  POPULATION  ESTIMATES  FOR  1968. 

VT  010  959  ED  058  385  662 

FARM  POPULATION  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES:  1968. 

VT  010  960  ED  058  386  663 

MAJOR  STATISTICAL  SERIES  OF  THE 
U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE,  HOW 
THEY  ARE  CONSTRUCTED  AND  USED. 

VOLUME  7,  FARM  POPULATION  AND 
EMPLOYMENT. 

RURAL  POPULATION 

VT  010  959  ED  053  385  662 

FARM  POPULATION  OF  THE  UNITEO  , 

STATES:  1968. 

RURAL  SCHOOLS 

VT  013  899  677 

INSTITUTE  ON  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
FOR  THE  SMALL  RURAL  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
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VT  015  015  ED  (SEE  JUL  *72  RIE)  785 
PROJECT  REMEDY:  RURAL  EDUCATION  IN 
MICHIGAN  ESPECIALLY  FOR 
DISADVANTAGED  YOUTH. 

RURAL  YOUTH 

VT  012  965  ED  057  181  670 

WHAT  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATORS  SHOULD 
KNOW  ABOUT  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  FOR 
DISADVANTAGED  YOUTH  IN  RURAL  AREAS. 

SALARY  DIFFERENTIALS 

VT  014  091  ED  056  196  684 

QUALIFYING  THE  NEGRO  FOR 
PROFESSIONAL  EMPLOYMENT. 

SCHOOL  AIDES 

VT  014  806  ED  060  202  774 

CAREER  OPPORTUNITIES  PROGRAM. 

EDUCATION  PROFESSIONS  DEVELOPMENT 

ACT. 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 

VT  014  423  ED  058  419  723 

AN  ANALYSIS  OF  MANPOWER 
REQUIREMENTS  INFORMATION  AND  THE 
AVAILABILITY  OF  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION  IN  SELECTED  URBAN  AND 
RURAL  AREAS.  FINAL  REPORT. 

SCHOOL  INDUSTRY  RELATIONSHIP 

VT  013  044  ED  060  174  ' 670 

OCCUPATIONAL  EXPERIENCE  FOR 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  TEACHERS:  A 
HANDBOOK  FOR  TEACHER  EDUCATORS. 

VT  014  332  ED  057  231  711 

ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  ON  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION;  CURRICULUM 
PLANNING-METALWORKING, 

ENVIRONMENTAL  CONTROL,  PUBLIC 
SERVICES,  CONSTRUCTION,  FOOD 
PROCESSING  AND  DISTRIBUTION, 

HEALTH,  AND  TRANSPORTATION. 
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SCHOOL  PLANNING 

VT  014  420  722 

NORTHUMBERLAND  LONG-RANGE  PLANNING 
PROJECT. 

VT  014  422  723 

CONWAY  LONG-RANGE  PLANNING  PROJECT. 

SCHOOL  SHOPS 

VT  014  410  ED  057  247  720 

ANALYSES  OF  NOISE  IN  SELECTED 
AGRICULTURAL  MECHANICS  FACILITIES. 

SCHOOL  SURVEYS 

VT  013  867  675 

DENTAL  AUXILIARY  UTILIZATION  AND 
EDUCATION  IN  LATIN  AMERICA. 

VT  013  953  679 

STATE  SURVEY  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS 
EDUCATION. 

SCHOOLS 

VT  014  247  698 


LET'S  BE  PRACTICAL  ABOUT  A NURSING 
CAREER  WITH  A LIST  OF 
STATE-APPROVED  SCHOOLS  OF  PRACTICAL 
NURSING. 

SCIENCE  EDUCATION 

VT  014  807  776 

CAREER  SCIENCE  AND  MATHEMATICS 
EDUCATION  WORKSHOP  WITH  COMPUTER 
IMPLICATIONS. 

SEARCH  AND  SEIZURE 

VT  015  008  786 

CASE  REVIEWER  ON  AUTOMOBILE  SEARCH 
AND  SEIZURE  FOR  THE  TEXAS  LAW 
ENFORCEMENT  OFFICER.  CRIMINAL 
JUSTICE  MONOGRAPH  VOL.  Ill,  NO.  2. 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

VT  014  198  ED  056  226  693 

AN  INVESTIGATION  OF  THE 
EFFECTIVENESS  OF  A DESIGN  TO 
INITIATE  CURRICULUM  CHANGE  IN  HOME 
ECONOMICS  FOLLCW-UP:  PHASE  II. 

FINAL  REPORT. 

VT  014  432  726 

A CRITICAL  LOOK  AT  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 
BY  FORMER  STUDENTS. 

SECONDARY  GRADES 

VT  013  953  679 

STATE  SURVEY  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS 
EDUCAT ION. 

VT  014  420  722 

NORTHUMBERLAND  LONG-RANGE  PLANNING 
PROJECT. 

VT  014  422  723 

CONWAY  LONG-RANGE  PLANNING  PROJECT. 

VT  014  692  761 

EVALUATION  OF  SECONDARY  MATHEMATICS 
CURRICULUMS  IN  DISTRICT  15  AS  THEY 
RELATE  TO  THE  MATH  BACKGROUND 
REQUIREMENTS  OF  POST-SECONDARY  VTAE 
STUOENTS . 

VT  015  015  ED  (SEE  JUL  '72  RIE)  785 
PROJECT  REMEDY:  RURAL  EDUCATION  IN 
MICHIGAN  ESPECIALLY  FOR 
DISADVANTAGED  YOUTH. 


SELF  EVALUATION 

VT  015  024  ED  (SEE  JUL  '72  RIE)  786 
AN  EVALUATION  OF  THE  SELF-DIRECTED 
SEARCH:  A GUIDE  TO  EDUCATIONAL  AND 
VOCATIONAL  PLANNING. 


SERVICE  OCCUPATIONS 
VT  014  094  ED  056  199 

SHORT-TERM  MANPOWER  PROJECTION 
METHODS  FOR  SELECTED  SERVICES 
INDUSTRIES  IN  THE  VENTURA  COUNTY 
STANDARD  METROPOLITAN  STATISTICAL 
AREA. 
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VT  014  435  727 

SCIENTIFIC  DESIGN  OF  A HOSPITAL 
TRAINING  SYSTEM.  FINAL  REPORT. 

SHIFT  STUDIES 

VT  014  635  ED  058  459  752 

A STUDY  OF  THE  EFFECTS  OF  SHIFT 
OPERATIONS  ON  STUDENT  ACHIEVEMENT 
IN  ELECTRONICS  TRAINING. 

SHORT  COURSES 

VT  014  229  ED  057  208  696 

EVALUATION  OF  SHORT-TERM  TRAINING 
IN  REHABILITATION.  OREGON  STUDIES 
IN  THE  REHABILITATION  OF  THE 
RETARDED. 

SIBLINGS 

VT  014  653  755 

AN  EXPLORATORY  INVESTIGATION  OF  THE 
INFLUENCE  OF  SIBLING  ASSOCIATIONS 
ON  OCCUPATIONAL  PREFERENCES. 

SIMULATION 

VT  014  798  ED  059  401  774 

A COMPARISON  OF  TWO  METHODS  OF 
TEACHING  LIFE  CAREER  PLANNING  TO 
JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS.  FINAL 
REPORT. 

SKILL  DEVELOPMENT 

VT  014  536  741 

APPRENTICE  TRAINING  METHODS. 

VT  014  537  741 

METHODS  OF  TRAINING  FACTORY  AND 
OFFICE  WORKERS. 

VT  014  688  ED  060  193  760 

AN  EXEMPLARY  MODEL  FOR  A TOTAL 
ECOLOGICAL  APPROACH  TO  NON-GRADED 
VOCATIONAL  PROGRAMS  IN  SEPARATE 
EDUCATION  CENTERS.  FINAL  REPORT. 
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SLOW  LEARNERS 

VT  OIO  836  ED  057  162  658 

A PERFORMANCE-ORIENTED  ELECTRONICS 
TECHNICIAN  TRAINING  PROGRAM.  V. 

FINAL  FLEET  FOLLOW-UP  EVALUATION  OF 
GRADUATES. 

VT  014  292  ED  057  222  707 

THE  EFFECT  OF  OCCUPATIONAL 
INFORMATION  CLASSES  UPON  THE 
VOCATIONAL  INTEREST  PATTERNS  OF 
BELOW  AVERAGE.  ADOLESCENT  MALES. 

SOCIAL  DISCRIMINATION 

VT  014  276  704 

EMPLOYMENT  PATTERNS  BY  AGE,  RACE 
AND  SEX  IN  URBAN  LABOR  MARKETS. 

SOCIAL  ENVIRONMENT 

VT  014  372  ED  056  242  714 

A STUDY  OF  CERTAIN  PERSONALITY 
CORRELATES  OF  OCCUPATIONAL 
ASPIRATIONS  CF  BLACK  AND  WHITE 
COLLEGE  WOMEN.  FINAL  REPORT. 

SOCIAL  SERVICE  AIDES 

VT  014  737  ED  059  393  768 

SOCIAL  SERVICE  AIDE  PROJECT. 

SUMMARY  REPORTS  AND  PROPOSALS. 

VT  014  740  ED  059  394  768 

CAREER  OPTIONS  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT.  MATERIALS  FROM  PHASE 
II  FINAL  REPORT. 

SOCIAL  SERVICES 

VT  014  124  ED  057  198  687 

NATIONAL  STUDY  OF  SOCIAL  WELFARE 
AND  REHABILITATION  WORKERS,  WORK, 

AND  ORGANIZATIONAL  CONTEXTS. 

SOCIAL  WELFARE 

VT  014  236  698 

TRAINING  FOR  SOCIAL  WELFARE:  FIFTH 
INTERNATIONAL  SURVEY.  NEW 
APPROACHES  IN  MEETING  MANPOWER 
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SOCIOECONOMIC  BACKGROUND 

VT  014  510  ED  058  434  738 

BACKGROUND,  CHARACTERISTICS  AND 
SUCCESS  OF  PRACTICAL  NURSING 
APPLICANTS,  STUDENTS  AND  GRADUATES. 
FINAL  REPORT,  PART  III. 

SOCIOECONOMIC  STATUS 

VT  Oil  116  ED  057  172  666 

THE  POTENTIAL  FOR  HUMAN  RESOURCES 
AND  ECONOMIC  GROWTH  IN  A DECLINING 
LOCAL  COMMUNITY,  A SOCIO-ECONOMIC 
STUDY  OF  THE  JOHNSTOWN, 

PENNSYLVANIA  ECONOMY,  VOLUME  I. 

VT  Oil  117  ED  057  173  666 

THE  POTENTIAL  FOR  HUMAN  RESOURCES 
AND  ECONOMIC  GROWTH  IN  A DECLINING 
LOCAL  COMMUNITY,  A ;>0C  10- ECONOMIC 
STUDY  OF  THE  JOHNSTOWN, 

PENNSYLVANIA  ECONOMY,  VOLUME  II. 

VT  015  019  ED  (SEE  JUL  '72  RIEJ  785 
WHITE  AND  BLACK  CAREERS  DURING  THE 
FIRST  TEN  YEARS  OF  WORK  EXPERIENCE: 

A SIMULTANEOUS  CONSIDERATION  OF 
OCCUPATIONAL  STATUS  AND  INCOME 
CHANGES. 

VT  015  025  ED  I SEE  JUL  *72  RIEI  786 
INCOME  CHANGES  DURING  THE  FIRST  TEN 
YEARS  OF  OCCUPATIONAL  EXPERIENCE:  A 
COMPARISON  OF  BLACKS  AND  WHITES. 

SOCIOLOGY 

VT  010  967  ED  060  173  664 

SOCIOLOGISTS  AND  ANTHROPOLOGISTS: 
SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND  IN  EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS  AND  OTHER  SETTINGS. 

SOUTHERN  STATES 

VT  014  963  ED  (SEE  JUL  '72  RIE)  781 
EDUCATIONAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  GOALS  OF 
URBAN  YOUTH  IN  THE  SOUTH.  I 
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SPECIALISTS 

VT  014  439  ED  059  363  728 

THE  PRODUCTION  OF  MANPOWER 
SPECIALISTS:  A VOLUME  OF  SELECTED 
PAPERS. 

STAFF  UTILIZATION 

VT  014  511  ED  058  435  738 

SYLLABUS  FOR  CAREER  DEVELOPMENT  OF 

THE  Y.M.C.A.  STAFF.  CAREER  OPTIONS 

RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 

STANDARD  METROPOLITAN  STATISTICAL 

AREAS 

VT  014  276  704 

EMPLOYMENT  PATTERNS  BY  AGE,  RACE 
AND  SEX  IN  URBAN  LABOR  MARKETS. 

STATE  AID 

VT  014  852  ED  060  212  778 

A SYSTEM  MODEL  FOR  THE  COLLECTION, 
PROCESSING,  SUMMARIZATION  AND 
COMPARISON  OF  COURSE  COST, 

ENROLLMENT  AND  REIMBURSEMENT  DATA 
AT  THE  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  LEVEL. 

FINAL  REPORT. 

STATF  CURRICULUM  GUIDES 

VT  013  950  679 

WISCONSIN  HOME  ECONOMICS  CONCEPTUAL 
STRUCTURE  AND  PLANNING  GUIDE  FOR 
SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

VT  014  575  ED  059  367  743 

GUIDE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  EDUCATION 
IN  CALIFORNIA. 


STATE  LAWS 

VT  013  958  680 

TEXAS  LABOR  LAWS;  A GUIDE  TO  LAWS 
AFFECTING  EMPLOYERS,  EMPLOYEES,  AND 
LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS. 

VT  014  203  ED  057  205  694 


MUNICIPAL  LICENSING  OF  BUSINESS  AND 
OCCUPATIONS:  A SURVEY  OF  PRACTICES 
'“tf"  I NO  I S AND  OTHER  STATES. 
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STATE  LEGISLATION 

VT  014  429  ED  058  423  725 

CHILD  CARE  CENTRES. 

STATE  PROGRAMS 

VT  Oil  125  ED  057  176  668 

REPORT  ON  SUMMER  EXPERIMENTAL 
TELEVISION  PROJECT.  WORK  INCENTIVE 
PROGRAM,  JULY  l TO  AUGUST  31,  1969. 

VT  013  638  ED  059  353  673 

PLANNING  AND  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEMS  FOR 
STATE  PROGRAMS  OF  VOCATIONAL  AND 
TECHNICAL  EDUCATION:  AN  APPLICATION 
OF  RESEARCH. 

VT  013  997  681 

INSTITUTIONAL  MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  TRAINING  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE. 

ANNUAL  REPORT,  1970. 

VT  014  095  ED  057  195  684 

A COMPREHENSIVE  STUDY  OF  MUNICIPAL 
FIRE  SERVICE  TRAINING  CONDUCTED  IN 
NEW  JERSEY. 

VT  014  213  695 

THIRD  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

VT  014  335  ED  057  234  712 

EXPLORING  OCCUPATIONS.  GUIDELINES 
FOR  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  PROGRAMS  OF 
OCCUPATIONAL  EXPLORATION  AND 
AWARENESS  IN  OELAWARE  SCHOOLS  UNDER 
HB  509. 

VT  014  505  737 

THE  CURRENT  STATUS  OF  VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE  AND  CAREER  DEVELOPMENT  IN 
MARYL ANO. 

VT  014  575  ED  059  367  743 

GUIDE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  EDUCATION 
IN  CALIFORNIA. 

VT  014  622  ED  060  186  750 

AN  ANALYSIS  OF  AREA  VOCATIONAL 
CENTERS  IN  ILLINOIS.  FINAL  REPORT.  , 

VT  014  631  751 

A STATEWIDE  PROGRAM  IN 
DEVELOPMENTAL  VOCATIONAL  GUIOANCE 
(K-12)  AND  OCCUPATIONAL  PREPARATICN 
FOR  THE  CHANGING  WORLD  OF  WORK. 

INTERIM  REPORT. 
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VT  014  769  ED  059  397  770 

REPORTS  ON  THE  IMPLEMENTATION  OF 
THE  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1968. 

STATE  SUPERVISORS 

VT  014  231  ED  057  210  696 

ROLE  PERCEPTION  IN  THE  SUPERVISION 
OF  STATE  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN 
OHIO  IN  RELATION  TO  CHANGE. 

STATE  SURVEYS 

VT  Oil  121  ED  056  163  667 

WHATEVER  HAPPENED  TO  WHAT'S  HIS 
NAME.  A FOLLCW-UP  SURVEY  OF 
INACTIVE  APPLICANTS  IN  THE  RALEIGH, 
N.C.  AREA. 

VT  014  095  EO  057  195  684 

A COMPREHENSIVE  STUDY  OF  MUNICIPAL 
FIRE  SERVICE  TRAINING  CONDUCTED  IN 
NEW  JERSEY. 

VT  014  406  ED  057  244  718 

A GUIDE  FOR  PLANNING  DRAFTING  AND 
DESIGN  TECHNOLOGY  PROGRAMS.  SECTION 
III,  DATA  COLLECTION  AND  ANALYSIS. 

VT  014  432  726 

A CRITICAL  LOOK  AT  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 
BY  FORMER  STUDENTS. 

VT  014  445 

DENTAL  HYGIENISTS  LICENSEO  IN 
MINNESOTA,  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA, 
MISSISSIPPI,  NORTH  CAROLINA  AND 
NORTH  DAKOTA. 

VT  014  595 

CYCLE  THREE  REPORT.  OCCUPATIONAL 
TRAINING  INFORMATION  SYSTEM. 

SUPPLEMENT  VI:  VOCATIONAL  AND 
TECHNICAL  SKILLS  UPGRADING 
REQUIREMENTS  FOR  SELECTED 
OCCUPATIONS. 

VT  014  675  ED  060  192 

MICHIGAN'S  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION  PERSONNEL  DEVELOPMENT 
NEEDS,  1971-1975. 
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VT  014  676  759 

IN  SERVICE  EDUCATION  FOR  TEACHERS 
OF  VOCATIONAL  HORTICULTURE  IN  OHIO. 

VT  014  784  EO  059  398  773 

ATTITUDES  TOWARD  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION:  A COMPARISON. 

STATEWIDE  PLANNING 

VT  014  393  ED  058  *09  716 

STATE  HEALTH  MANPOWER  PLANNING;  A 
POLICY  OVERVIEW. 

VT  014  659  ED  058  461  757 

AN  ANALYSIS  OF  WORKER  SUPPLY  AND 
DEMAND  DATA  FOR  PROGRAM  PLANNING  IN 
OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

STATISTICAL  ANALYSIS 

VT  010  957  ED  058  384  662 

LOCAL  SCHOOL  EXPENDITURES  AND 
EDUCATIONAL  QUALITY:  A CORRELATION 
ANALYSIS. 

VT  014  6 22  ED  060  186  750 

AN  ANALYSIS  OF  AREA  VOCATIONAL 
CENTERS  IN  ILLINOIS.  FINAL  REPORT. 

STATISTICAL  DATA 

VT  010  960  EO  058  386  663 

MAJOR  STATISTICAL  SERIES  OF  THE 
U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE,  HOW 
THEY  ARE  CONSTRUCTED  AND  USED. 

VOLUME  7,  FARM  POPULATION  AND 
EMPLOYMENT. 

VT  Oil  115  ED  056  161  666 

MANPOWER  INFORMATION  FOR  URBAN 
POVERTY  AREAS.  VOLUME  II,  AN 
INVENTORY  AND  APPRAISAL  OF  LOCAL 
DATA  RESOURCES  IN  PHILADELPHIA. 

VT  Oil  122  ED  057  174  667 

EMPLOYMENT  TRENDS;  EATING  AND 
BEVERAGE  ESTABLISHMENTS  1958  TO 
1968,  LOUISIANA. 
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STUDENT  ATTITUDES 

VT  014  688  ED  060  193  760 

AN  EXEMPLARY  MODEL  FOR  A TOTAL 
ECOLOGICAL  APPROACH  TO  NON-GRADED 
VOCATIONAL  PROGRAMS  IN  SEPARATE 
EDUCATION  CENTERS.  FINAL  REPORT. 

VT  014  703  ED  058  464  763 

PREPARATION  FOR  A DUAL  ROLE: 

HOMEMAKER-WAGE  EARNER,  WITH 
ADAPTATIONS  TD  INNER  CITY  YOUTH. 

FINAL  REPORT,  VOLUME  I. 

STUDENT  CHARACTERISTICS 

VT  013  713  ED  057  184  673 

WHAT  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  TEACHERS 

SHOULD  KNOW  ABOUT  INDIVIDUALIZING 
INSTRUCTION. 

VT  014  101  ED  057  196  685 

COMMUNITY-JUNIOR  COLLEGE  STUDENTS 
ENROLLED  IN  OCCUPATIONAL  PROGRAMS: 
SELECTED  CHARACTERISTICS, 

EXPERIENCES,  AND  PERCEPTIONS.  FINAL 
REPORT. 

VT  014  255  699 

PILOT  PROGRAMS  IN  VOCATIONAL 
AGRICULTURE.  REPORT  NO.  4,  AN 
ANALYSIS  OF  STUDENT 
CHARACTERISTICS— THE  THIRD  YEAR. 

VT  014  256  700 

PILOT  PROGRAMS  IN  VOCATIONAL 
AGRICULTURE.  REPORT  NO.  5,  PILOT 
PROGRAMS  IN  AGRICULTURE  FOR  THE 
DISADVANTAGED  STUDENT. 

STUDENT  DISTRIBUTION 

VT  014  101  ED  057  196  685 

COMMUNITY-JUNIOR  COLLEGE  STUDENTS 
ENROLLED  IN  OCCUPATIONAL  PROGRAMS: 
SELECTED  CHARACTERISTICS, 

EXPERIENCES,  AND  PERCEPTIONS.  FINAL 
REPORT. 
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STUDENT  EVALUATION 

VT  014  768  770 

PROCEEDINGS  AND  FOLLOW-UP  OF  A 
WORKSHOP  ON  DETERMINING  PERFORMANCE 
OBJECTIVES.  FINAL  REPORT. 

STUDENT  NEEDS 

VT  014  502  ED  058  433  737 

TRAINING  PARA PROFESS  I ONALS  FOR  THE 
HUMAN  SERVICES.  CAREER  OPTIONS 
RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 

STUDENT  OPINION 

VT  014  410  ED  057  247  720 

ANALYSES  OF  NOISE  IN  SELECTED 
AGRICULTURAL  MECHANICS  FACILITIES. 

STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS 

VT  013  819  674 

EXPANSION  OF  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL 
SCHOOL  PROGRAMS  TO  ACCOMMODATE 
HIGHWAY  SAFETY  MANPOWER 
REQUIREMENTS. 

VT  014  717  764 

EXPERIENCES  IN  VOCATIONAL 
AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION.  PART  II, 

FUTURE  FARMER  PROGRAM. 

STUDENT  PARTICIPATION 

VT  014  632  751 

STUDY  OF  STUDENT  COMMITTEES  ON 
EVALUATION.  A STUDY  CONDUCTED  AS  A 
PART  OF  THE  CENTRAL  KENTUCKY 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  EVALUATION 
PROJECT. 

STUDENTS 

VT  013  781  ED  057  186  674 

THE  RELATIONSHIP  OF  OCCUPATIONAL 
EXPERIENCE  AND  PROFESSIONAL 
PkEPARATION  OF  MACHINE-TRADES 
TEACHERS  TO  THE  ACHIEVEMENT  OF 
MACHINE-TRADE  STUDENTS. 
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VT  013  839  ED  055  196  675 

AN  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  PERCEPTIONS  OF 
STUDENTS  KITH  RESPECT  TO  THE 
MECHANICS,  CCNTENT  AND  UTILIZATION 
OF  ARTICULATED  INSTRUCTIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT  BOOKLETS. 


SUBPROFESSIONALS 

VT  014  267  ED  059  356  > 702 

LEARNING  AND  TEACHING  IN  A CENTER 
FOR  THE  CARE  OF  INFANTS  AND 
TODDLERS.  A DESCRIPTIVE  REVIEW  OF 
EXPERIENCE  WITH  STAFF  DEVELOPMENT. 

VT  014  457  ED  057  253  730 

CAREER  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  ASSOCIATE 
PROFESSIONAL  MANPOWER. 

VT  014  502  ED  058  433  737 

TRAINING  PARAPROFFSSIONALS  FOR  THE 
HUMAN  SERVICES.  CAREER  OPTIONS 
RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 

VT  014  527  ED  058  436  738 

PILOT  "A"  FINAL  REPORT.  CAREER 
OPTIONS  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 

VT  014  528  ED  058  437  739 

A NEW  EDUCATIONAL  APPROACH  TO 
CAREERS  IN  HUMAN  SERVICES.  CAREER 
OPTIONS  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 

VT  014  529  ED  058  438  739 

SOCIAL  SERVICE  AIDE  PROJECT:  PILOT 
B.  FINAL  REPORT. 

VT  014  530  . ED  058  439  739 

CAREER  OPTIONS  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT.  FINAL  REPORT. 

VT  014  532  ED  058  441  740 


CORE  CURRICULUM  FOR  HUMAN  SERVICES. 
CAREER  OPTIONS  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT. 

VT  014  647  ED  (SEE  JUL  »72  RIE)  754 
MANPOWER  RESEARCH  VISIBILITY. 

VT  014  722  765 

THE  TASKS  OF  REHABILITATION 
COUNSELOR  AlOES  IN  A STATE 
VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  AGENCY. 

VT  014  737  ED  059  393  768 

snriAi.  SERVICE  AIDE  PROJECT. 

*Y  REPORTS  AND  PROPOSALS. 


VT  014  740  ED  059  394  768 

CAREER  CPTIONS  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT.  MATERIALS  FROM  PHASE 
II  FINAL  REPORT. 

SUBURBAN  ENVIRONMENT 

VT  014  706  ED  (SEE  JUL  *72  RIE)  764 
VOCATIONAL  TEACHING  IN  DIVERSE 
CULTURAL  SETTINGS. 

SUCCESS  FACTORS 

VT  014  810  ED  059  405  775 

CHECKLISTS  FOR  DESCRIBING  JOB 
APPLICANTS. 

SUMMER  INSTITUTES 

VT  014  712  764 

1970  SUMMER  INSTITUTE  ON  CAREER 
EDUCATION  (SALEM,  OREGON,  JUNE 
8-12,  1970). 

SUPERINTENDENT  ROLE 

VT  014  327  ED  057  229  711 

CHANGE  IN  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS:  A STUDY  OF  LOCAL 
ADMINISTRATIVE  AND  COMMUNITY 
FACTORS  AFFECTING  PROGRAM  CHANGE  IN 
PUBLIC  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

SUPERINTENDENTS 

VT  014  151  ED  056  212  688 

ATTITUDES  AND  PRINCIPLES  REGARDING 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  OHIO. 

SUPERVISION 

VT  014  231  ED  057  210  696 

ROLE  PERCEPTION  IN  THE  SUPERVISION 
OF  STATE  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN 
OHIO  IN  RELATION  TO  CHANGE. 
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SUPERVISORY  METHODS 

VT  014  089  ED  057  194  683 

ASSESSMENT  OF  MICRO-TEACHING  AND 
VIDEO  RECORDING  IN  VOCATIONAL  AND 
TECHNICAL  TEACHER  EDUCATION:  PHASE 
IX— MICRO-SUPERVISION.  FINAL 
REPORT. 

VT  014  161  ED  057  201  689 

ASSESSMENT  OF  MICRO-TEACHING  AND 
VIDEO  RECORDING  IN  VOCATIONAL  AND 
TECHNICAL  TEACHER  EDUCATION:  PHASE 
VIII— FEASIBILITY  OF  REMOTE 
SUPERVISION  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS 
STUDENT  TEACHERS.  FINAL  REPORT. 


SURVEYS 

VT  010  931  ED  057  163  659 

THE  DEAF  STUDENT  IN  HIGHER 
INST  IT  ITU  IONS  OF  LEARNING— A STUDY 
OF  POLICIES  AND  ATTITUDES  OF 
ADMISSIONS  OFFICERS  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 
COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES. 

VT  010  959  ED  058  385  662 

FARM  POPULATION  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES:  1968. 

VT  Oil  149  ED  059  344  668 

TO  CONDUCT  A TELEPHONE  SURVEY  OF 
PHYSICIANS  RE:  TELEVISED  CLINICAL 
SCIENCE  SERVICE.  FINAL  REPORT 
JANUARY  1,  1967,  TO  DECEMBER  31, 
i:t?, 

VT  014  983  ED  060  224  v 783 

A FIRST  STEP  TOWARD  CAREER 

EDUCATION.  A PROJECT  TO  IDENTIFY, 
COMPILE,  CATALOGUE,  ANALYZE  AND 
ASSESS  PAST  AND  PRESENT  CAREER 
EDUCATION  EFFORTS  TO  SUPPORT 
COMPREHENSIVE  CAREER  E DUCAT l ON 
MODEL  1 OBJECTIVES.  VOLUME  1 AND 
VOLUME  II- -APPENDICE  S. 


SYMPOSIA 
VT  014  359 
FRONTIERS  IN 
HHICtT  ION. 


ED  057  238 
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ARTS 
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SYSTEMS  ANALYSIS 

VT  010  838  ED  059  343  659 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  A COMPUTER 
ASSISTED  DISTRIBUTION  ANO 
ASSIGNMENT  (CADAI  SYSTEM  FOR  NAVY 
ENLISTED  PERSONNEL. 


SYSTEMS  APPROACH 

VT  014  082  683 

A HOLISTIC  APPROACH  TO  EVALUATING 
OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION  WITH 
IMPLICATIONS  FOR  ACCREDITATION. 

VT  014  414  ED  058  416  721 

PLANNING  THE  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  A 
BUSINESS  EDUCATION  LEARNING  SYSTEM. 
FINAL  REPORT. 

VT  014  482  ED  060  183  734 

REVIEW  AND  SYNTHESIS  OF  RESEARCH  ON 
MANPOWER  FORECASTING  FOR 
VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

VT  014  529  EO  053  438  739 

SOCIAL  SERVICE  AIDE  PROJECT:  PILOT 
B.  FINAL  REPORT. 

VT  014  530  ED  058  439  739 

CAREER  OPTIONS  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT.  FINAL  REPORT. 

VT  014  532  EO  058  441  740 

CORE  CURRICULUM  FOR  HUMAN  SERVICES. 
CAREER  OPTIONS  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT. 

VT  014  775  ED  060  200  771 


AN  INVESTIGATION  OF  SYSTEMS  DESIGNS 
AND  MANAGEMENT  TECHNIQUES  WITH 
IMPLICATIONS  TOWARD  A SYSTEMS 
APPROACH  TO  CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT 
ANO  EVALUATION  IN  OCCUPATIONAL 
EDUCATION  AS  PART  OF  THE  PHASE  II 
REPDRT. 

VT  014  776  ED  060  201  771 

AN  INVESTIGATION  OF  CURRICULUM 
DEVELOPMENT  AND  EVALUATION  MODELS 
WITH  IMPLICATIONS  TOWARD  A SYSTEMS 
APPROACH  TO  CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  EVALUATION- IN  OCCUPATIONAL 
EDUCATION  AS  PART  OF  THE  PHASE  II 
REPORT. 
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VT  014  934  ED  060  221  781 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  FUNCTIONAL  JOB 
ANALYSIS:  A SCALING  OF  SELECTED 
TASKS  FROM  THE  SOCIAL  WELFARE 
FIELD.  METHODS  FOR  MANPOWER 
ANALYSIS  NO.  4. 

TABLES  (DATA) 

VT  014  087  ED  056  195  683 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  MAJOR 
CITIES;  ANALYSIS  OF  POPULATION, 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ENROLLMENT, 
TEACHERS,  AND  EXPENDITURES,  FISCAL 
YEAR  1970. 

VT  014  878  ED  060  214  778 

VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION; 
ANNUAL  REPORT,  FISCAL  YEAR  1969. 

VT  014  886  ED  060  216  779 

A STUDY  OF  THE  EFFECTS  ON  THE 
FAMILY  DUE  TO  EMPLOYMENT  OF  THE 
WELFARE  MOTHER.  VOLUME  II, 

APPENDIX. 

TASK  ANALYSIS 

VT  014  162  ED  056  216  689 

KNOWLEDGES  AND  SKILLS  NECESSARY  FOR 
A CAREER  IN  BUSINESS  ELECTRONIC 
DATA  PROCESSING. 

VT  014  196  ED  058  393  692 

A REVIEW  OF  THE  LABOR  MARKET, 

MANPOWER  CHARACTERISTICS  AND 
TRAINING  OF  MOTOR  VEHICLE  REPAIR 
PERSONNEL.  FINAL  REPORT. 

VT  014  651  ED  059  378  755 

THE  SYSTEMS  APPROACH  TO  FUNCTIONAL 
JOB  ANALYSIS.  TASK  ANALYSIS  OF  THE 
PHYSICIAN'S  ASSISTANT:  VOLUME 
I — T ASK  ANALYSIS  METHODOLOGY  AND 
TECHNIQUES. 

VT  014  722  765 

THE  TASKS  OF  REHABILITATION 
COUNSELOR  AIDES  IN  A STATE 
VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  AGENCY. 
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VT  014  736  ED  059  392  76 

REPORT  OF  SEMINAR  IN  "CURRICULUM 
FOR  CHILD  CARE  TRAINING."  PHASE  II. 
FINAL  REPORT  CAREER  OPTIONS 
RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 

VT  014  836  777 

THE  RELATIONSHIPS  BETWEEN  TASKS 
PERFORMED  BY  SELECTED  OFFICE 
EMPLOYEES  AND  OFFICE  EDUCATION 
STUDENTS. 

TEACHER  ATTITUDES 

VT  014  201  ED  057  203  69J 

FACULTY  ACCEPTANCE  OF 
ORGANIZATIONAL  VALUES  IN  THE  JUNIOR 
COLLEGE  AS  INDICATED  BY  DISPOSITION 
TOWARD  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

VT  014  411  ED  057  248  720 

A STUDY  OF  ATTITUDES,  INTERESTS, 

AND  CURRENT  PRACTICES  RELATED  TO 
CAREER  ORIENTATION  ACTIVITIES  IN 
THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  IN  OKLAHOMA. 

VT  014  612  ED  058  458  768 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  AND  ENVIRONMENTAL 
EDUCATION:  ENVIRONMENTAL  CONCEPTS 
JUDGED  APPLICABLE  TO  INDUSTRIAL 
ARTS  TEACHING  AREAS  BY  INDUSTRIAL 
ARTS  TEACHER  EDUCATORS. 

TEACHER  EDUCATION 

VT  013  044  ED  060  174  670 

OCCUPATIONAL  EXPERIENCE  FOR 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  TEACHERS:  A 
HANDBOOK  FOR  TEACHER  EDUCATORS. 

VT  013  880  676 

EVALUATION  OF  TEACHING  THROUGH 
UTILIZATION  OF  VIDEOTAPES: 

PRESERVICE  AND  INSERVICE. 

VT  013  925  ED  057  189  678 

ASSESSMENT  OF  MICRO-TEACHING  ANO  , 

VIDEO  RECORDING  IN  VOCATIONAL  AND 
TECHNICAL  TEACHER  EDUCATION:  PHASE 
1 1 — AN  ANALYSIS  OF  FACE-TO-FACE, 

REMOTE  AND  OEL AY- IN-FEEDBACK 
TECHNIQUES.  FINAL  REPORT. 
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VT  013  969  ED  057  190  680 

ASSESSMENT  OF  MICRO-TEACHING  AND 
VIDEO  RECORDING  IN  VOCATIONAL  AND 
TECHNICAL  TEACHER  EDUCATION:  PHASE 

III—  AN  ANALYSIS  OF  INSTRUCTIONAL 
MODEL  AND  REMOTE  FEEDBACK 
TECHNIQUES.  FINAL  REPORT. 

IT  014  063  ED  057  192  681 

ASSESSMENT  OF  MICRO-TEACHING  AND 
VIDEO  RECORDING  IN  VOCATIONAL  AND 
TECHNICAL  TEACHER  EDUCATION:  PHASE 

IV—  CLASSROOM  APPLICATION  OF 
MICRO-TEACHING  AND  VIDEO  RECORDING. 
FINAL  REPORT. 

V T 014  079  ED  057  193  682 

ASSESSMENT  OF  MICRO-TEACHING  AND 
VIDEO  RECORDING  IN  VOCATIONAL  AND 
TECHNICAL  TEACHER  EDUCATION:  PHASE 

V—  PRESERVICE  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
TEACHER  EDUCATION.  FINAL  REPORT. 

VT  014  116  ED  057  197  685 

ASSESSMENT  OF  MICRO-TEACHING  AND 
VIDEO  RECORDING  IN  VOCATIONAL  AND 
TECHNICAL  TEACHER  EDUCATION:  PHASE 


VI— FEEDBACK  TECHNIQUES  FOR 
INSERVICE  TECHNICAL  TEACHER 
EDUCATION.  FINAL  REPORT. 

VT  014  161  ED  057  201  689 

ASSESSMENT  OF  MICRO-TEACHING  AND 
VIDEO  RECORDING  IN  VOCATIONAL  AND 
TECHNICAL  TEACHER  EDUCATION:  PHASE 
VI II  — FEASIBILITY  OF  REMOTE 
SUPERVISION  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS 
STUDENT  TEACHERS.  FINAL  REPORT. 

VT  014  258  ED  059  355  700 

MODEL  CURRICULA  FOR  VOCATIONAL  AND 
TECHNICAL  TEACHER  EDUCATION:  REPORT 
NO.  I.  PERFORMANCE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR 
TEACHERS.  FINAL  REPORT. 

VT  014  459  ED  060  181  731 

DEVELOPING  TEACHING  COMPETENCIES 
NEEDED  BY  EDUCATIONAL  PERSONNEL  IN 
POST-SECONDARY  HEALTH  OCCUPATIONS 
PROGRAMS.  FINAL  RE°ORT » VOLUME  I.  { 

VT  ^41 

I RJCCT0R  training  practices. 


VT  014  606  ED  059  373  747 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL:  EDUCATION  FOR  A CHANGING 
SOCIETY. 

VT  014  706  ED  ( SEE  JUL  '72  RIE)  764 
VOCATIONAL  TEACHING  IN  DIVERSE 
CULTURAL  SETTINGS. 

VT  014  787  ED  059  399  773 

CHANGING  THE  ROLE  OF  VOCATIONAL 
TEACHER  EDUCATION. 

TEACHER  EDUCATION  CURRICULUM 

VT  014  118  ED  059  354  686 

MODEL  CURRICULA  FOR  VOCATIONAL  AND 
TECHNICAL  TEACHER  EDUCATION:  REPORT 
NO.  II.  GENERAL  OBJECT  IVES— SET  I. 
FINAL  REPORT. 

VT  014  258  ED  059  355  700 

MODEL  CURRICULA  FOR  VOCATIONAL  ANO 
TECHNICAL  TEACHER  EDUCATION:  REPORT 
NO.  I.  PERFORMANCE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR 
TEACHERS.  FINAL  REPORT. 

VT  014  787  ED  059  399  773 

CHANGING  THE  ROLE  OF  VOCATIONAL 
TEACHER  EDUCATION. 

TEACHER  EDUCATOR  EDUCATION 

VT  014  C89  ED  057  194  683 

ASSESSMENT  OF  MICRO-TEACHING  AND 
VIDEO  RECORDING  IN  VOCATIONAL  AND 
TECHNICAL  TEACHER  EDUCATION:  PHASE 
IX— MICRO-SUPERVISION.  FINAL 
REPORT. 

TEACHER  EDUCATORS 

VT  012  907  ED  059  349  670 

WHAT  STATE  LEADERS  SHOULD  KNOW 
ABOUT  COOPERATIVE  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION. 

VT  014  151  tD  056  212  688 

ATTITUDES  AND  PRINCIPLES  REGARDING 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  OHIO. 
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VT  014  612  ED  058  458  748 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  AND  ENVIRONMENTAL 
EDUCATION:  ENVIRONMENTAL  CONCEPTS 
JUDGED  APPLICABLE  TC  INDUSTRIAL 
ARTS  TEACHING  AREAS  BY  INDUSTRIAL 
ARTS  TEACHER  EDUCATORS. 

TEACHER  EVALUATION 

VT  014  260  ED  057  217  701 

NATIONAL  OCCUPATIONAL  COMPETENCY 
TESTING  PROJECT.  A CONSORTIUM  FOR 
OCCUPATIONAL  COMPETENCY  TESTING  OF 
TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL/TECHNICAL 
TEACHERS.  PHASE  I: 

PLANNING — ORG ANI 2 ING — PILOT 
TESTING.  VOLUME  3,  HANDBOOK  FOR 
DEVELOPING  AND  ADMINISTERING 
OCCUPATIONAL  COMPETENCY  TESTS. 

VT  014  261  ED  057  218  701 

NATIONAL  OCCUPATIONAL  COMPETENCY 
TESTING  PROJECT.  A CONSORTIUM  FOR 
OCCUPATIONAL  COMPETENCY  TESTING  OF 
TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL/TECHNICAL 
TEACHERS.  PHASE  II:  DIRECTIONS  FOR: 
AREA  TEST  CENTER  COORDINATION,  TEST 
DEVELOPMENT,  AND  TEST 
ADMINISTRATION. 

TEACHER  EXPERIENCE 

VT  013  781  ED  057  186  674 

THE  RELATIONSHIP  OF  OCCUPATIONAL 
EXPERIENCE  AND  PROFESSIONAL 
PREPARATION  OF  MACHINE-TRADES 
TEACHERS  TO  THE  ACHIEVEMENT  OF 
MACH INE-TR ADF  STUDENTS. 

TEACHER  RECRUITMENT 

VT  014  574  ED  059  366  743 

SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND  FOR  TEACHERS  OF 
VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE  IN  1971.  A 
STAFF  STUDY. 


TEACHER  ROLE 

VT  013  543  ED  059  351  672 

WHAT  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  TEACHERS 
AND  COUNSELORS  SHOULD  KNOW  ABOUT 
URBAN  DISADVANTAGED  YOUTH. 

TEACHER  SHORTAGE 

VT  014  574  ED  059  366  743 

SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND  FOR  TEACHERS  OF 
VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE  IN  1971.  A 
STAFF  STUDY. 

TEACHER  SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND 

VT  014  574  ED  059  366  743 

SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND  FOR  TEACHERS  OF 
VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE  IN  1971.  A 
STAFF  STUDY. 

VT  014  675  ED  060  192  759 

MICHI GAN’S  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION  PERSONNEL  DEVELOPMENT 
NEEDS,  1971-1975. 

TEACHER  WORKSHOPS 

VT  014  504  737 

EXEMPLARY  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
PROGRAM  BASED  ON  ENVIRONMENTAL 
STUDIES  K-I4. 

VT  014  679  760 

CREATIVE  APPROACHES  TO  TEACHING 
APPLIED  BIOLOGICAL  AND  AGRICULTURAL 
OCCUPATIONS  SHORT  COURSES. 

TEACHING  EXPERIENCE 

VT  014  716  764 

EXPERIENCES  IN  VOCATIONAL 
AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION.  PART  I, 
TEACHING  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS. 

VT  014  717  764 

EXPERIENCES  IN  VOCATIONAL 
AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION.  PART  II,  , 

FUTURE  FARMER  PROGRAM. 


TEACHER  RESPONSIBILITY 
VT  014  539 

INSTRUCTOR  TRAINING  PRACTICES. 
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VT  OH  718  765 

EXPERIENCES  IN  VOCATIONAL 
AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION.  PART  III, 
POST-HIGH  SCHOOL  FARMER  TRAINING 
PROGRAMS:  A.  YOUNG-FARMER  PROGRAMS 
AND  B.  ADULT-FARMER  PROGRAMS. 

TEACHING  GUIDES 

VT  014  157  688 

THREE  ON  A SINGLE  THEME:  I.  THERE 
CAN  BE  CAREER  OPPORTUNITIES  IN 
HOUSEHOLD  EMPLOYMENT,  II.  FAIR  PLAY 
FOR  HOUSEHOLD  WORKERS:  TRAINING 
GUIDE  FOR  EMPLOYERS  WITH  SUGGESTED 
PERSONNEL  PRACTICES,  III.  TRAINING 
COURSE  GUIDE  FOR  UPGRADING  WORKERS 
IN  HOUSEHOLD  AND  HOME  RELATED 
OCCUPATIONS. 

VT  014  441  ED  059  364  728 

"COUNTDOWN  TO  THE  70' S." 

OCCUPATIONAL  INFORMATION  FOR  UPPER 
ELEMENTARY  AND  MIDDLE  GRADES. 

VT  014  732  ED  059  390  767 

IMPROVING  A RURAL  AREA  SCHOOL 
PROGRAM  WITH  EXPANDED  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION  SERVICES  BY  UTILIZING 
COMPREHENSIVE  CAREER  ORIENTATION 
AND  EXEMPLARY  ACTIVITIES.  INTERIM 
REPORT,  VOLUME  III.  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL  PROJECT  FOR  LEVELS  ONE-SIX 
AND  MIDDLE  SCHOOL  PROJECT  FOR 
LEVELS  SEVEN  AND  EIGHT. 

VT  014  809  ED  059  404  775 

STRATEGIES  FOR  TEACHING  ENGLISH  TN 
CAREER  EDUCATION.  FINAL  REPORT. 

VT  014  891  ED  (SEE  JUL  '72  RIE)  779 
ARKANSAS  GUIDEBOOK  FOR  VOCATIONAL 
ORIENTATION. 

TEACHING  MACHINES 

VT  014  400  ED  058  411  717 

SNAP/SMART:  TECHNICAL  TRAINING  FOR 
THE  DISADVANTAGED. 
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TEACHING  METHODS 

VT  014  C79  ED  057  193  682 

ASSESSMENT  OF  MICRO-TEACHING  AND 
VIDEO  RECORDING  IN  VOCATIONAL  AND 
TECHNICAL  TEACHER  EDUCATION:  PHASE 
V— PRESFRVICE  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
TEACHER  EDUCATION.  FINAL  REPORT. 

VT  014  292  ED  057  222  707 

THE  EFFECT  OF  OCCUPATIONAL 
INFORMATION  CLASSES  UPON  THE 
VOCATIONAL  INTEREST  PATTERNS  OF 
BELOW  AVERAGE,  ADOLESCENT  MALES. 

VT  014  587  745 

A PILOT  STUDY  ON  THE  USE  OF 
PACKAGED  INSTRUCTION  AS  A METHOD  OF 
TEACHING  APPRENTICESHIP-RELATED 
MATHEMATICS. 

VT  014  673  759 

AN  APPRAISAL  OF  TRADITIONAL  AND 
SELECTED  MULTI-UNIT  DRIVER 
EDUCATION  COURSES. 

VT  014  679  760 

CREATIVE  APPROACHES  TO  TEACHING 
APPLIED  BIOLOGICAL  AND  AGRICULTURAL 
OCCUPATIONS  SHORT  COURSES. 

VT  014  717  764 

EXPERIENCES  IN  VOCATIONAL 
AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION.  PART  II, 

FUTURE  FARMER  PROGRAM. 

VT  014  798  ED  059  401  774 

A COMPARISON  OF  TWO  METHODS  OF 
TEACHING  LIFE  CAREER  PLANNING  TO 
JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS.  FINAL 
REPORT. 

TEACHING  TECHNIQUES 

VT  Oil  150  ED  059  345  668 

EVALUATION  OF  PROGRAMMED 
INSTRUCTION  TECHNIQUES  IN  MEDICAL 
INTERVIEWING.  FINAL  REPORT,  JUNE 
15,  1966  TO  JUNE  15,  1968.  1 

VT  013  880  67fc 

EVALUATION  OF  TEACHING  THROUGH 
UTILIZATION  OF  VIDEOTAPES: 

PRESERVICE  AND  INSERVICE. 
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VT  013  925  ED  057  189  678 

ASSESSMENT  OF  MICRO-TEACHING  AND 
VIDEO  RECORDING  IN  VOCATIONAL  ANO 
TECHNICAL  TEACHER  EDUCATION:  PHASE 
II— AN  ANALYSIS  OF  FACE-TO-FACE, 

REMOTE  AND  DELAY-IN-FEEDBACK 
TECHNIQUES.  FINAL  REPORT. 

VT  013  969  ED  057  190  680 

ASSESSMENT  OF  MICRO-TEACHING  AND 
VIOEO  RECORDING  IN  VOCATIONAL  AND 
TECHNICAL  TEACHER  EDUCATION:  PHASE 
HI— AN  ANALYSIS  OF  INSTRUCTIONAL 
MODEL  AND  REMOTE  FEEDBACK 
TECHNIQUES.  FINAL  REPORT. 

VT  014  063  ED  057  192  691 

ASSESSMENT  OF  MICRO-TEACHING  AND 
VIDEO  RECORDING  IN  VOCATIONAL  AND 
TECHNICAL  TEACHER  EDUCATION:  PHASE 
IV— CLASSROOM  APPLICATION  OF 
MICRO-TEACHING  AND  VIDEO  RECORDING. 
FINAL  REPORT. 

VT  014  089  ED  057  194  683 

ASSESSMENT  OF  MICRO-TEACHING  AND 
VIDEO  RECORDING  IN  VOCATIONAL  AND 
TECHNICAL  TEACHER  EDUCATION:  PHASE 
IX— MICRO-SUPERVISION.  FINAL 


REPORT. 

VT  014  116  ED  057  197  685 

ASSESSMENT  OF  MICRO-TEACHING  AND 
VIOEO  RECORDING  IN  VOCATIONAL  AND 
TECHNICAL  TEACHER  EDUCATION:  PHASE 
VI  — FEEDBACK  TECHNIQUES  FOR 
INSERVICE  TECHNICAL  TEACHER 
EDUCATION.  FINAL  REPORT. 

VT  014  220  ED  057  206  695 

ASSESSMENT  OF  MICRO-TEACHING  AND 


VIDEO  RECORDING  IN  VOCATIONAL  AND 
TECHNICAL  TEACHER  EOUC AT  ION:  PHASE 
VII — FEEDBACK  TECHNIQUES  IN 
INSERVICE  METHODS  COURSES.  FINAL 
REPORT. 

VT  014  502  ED  058  433  737 

TRAINING  PAR APRDFESS IONALS  FOR  THE 
HUMAN  SERVICES.  CAREER  OPTIONS 


RFSFARCH  ANO  DEVELOPMENT. 
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VT  014  673  75 o 

AN  APPRAISAL  OF  TRADITIONAL  ANO 
SELECTED  MULTI-UNIT  DRIVER 
EDUCATION  COURSES. 

TEAMWORK 

VT  014  667  758 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  INSTITUTE  *71, 
SUMMARY  REPORT. 

TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 

VT  013  338  ED  058  389  671 

REVIEW  AND  SYNTHESIS  OF  RESEARCH  ON 
INDIVIDUALIZING  INSTRUCTION  IN 
VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

VT  013  900  677 

INTRODUCTION  TO  AVIATION  TECHNOLOGY 
AND  AVIATION-RELATED  OCCUPATIONS. 

VT  014  068  682 

STATUS  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  ACTIVITIES 
IN  MINNESOTA  1968-1970.  AN 
ANNOTATED  BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

VT  014  172  ED  056  221  690 

THE  ANNUAL  PENNSYLVANIA  CONFERENCE 
ON  POST-SECONDARY  OCCUPATIONAL 
EDUCATION  (2ND). 

VT  014  259  ED  057  216  701 

ABSTRACTS  OF  RESEARCH  AND  RELATED 
MATERIALS  IN  VOCATIONAL  AND 
TECHNICAL  EOUCAT ION  (ARM),  FALL 
1971. 

VT  014  363  ED  058  407  714 

AN  EVALUATION  OF  THE 
ELECTROMECHANICAL  TECHNOLOGY 
CURRICULUM  AT  OKLAHOMA  STATE 
UNIVERSITY. 

VT  014  405  ED  058  414  718 

AUTOMOTIVE  MECHANICS;  A 
DEVELOPMENTAL  STUDY  OF  AUTOMOTIVE  | 

PROGRAMS  IN  TWO-YEAR  COLLEGES  WITH 
IMPLICATIONS  FOR  A PLANNING  AND 
STANDARDS  GUIDE. 
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VT  014  416  ED  057  249  721 

A STUDY  OF  NONDESTRUCTIVE  TESTING 
AND  INSPECTION  PROCESSES  USED  IN 
INDUSTRY  WITH  IMPLICATIONS  FOR 
PROGRAM  PLANNING  IN  THE  JUNIOR 
COLLEGES  OF  TEXAS. 

VT  014  473  ED  057  254  734 

MICROFICHE  COLLECTION  OF 
CLEARINGHOUSE  DOCUMENTS  REPORTED  IN 
ABSTRACTS  OF  RESEARCH  AND  RELATED 
MATERIALS  IN  VOCATIONAL  AND 
TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  I ARM  ) , FALL 
1971. 

VT  014  538  741 

TECHNICIAN  TRAINING. 

VT  014  585  ED  059  369  744 

NEEDED:  A COMPROMISE  IN 
POSTSECONDARY  VOCATIONAL  -TECHNICAL 
CURRICULA. 

VT  014  687  ED  (SEE  JUL  *7 2 RIE)  760 
REVIEW  AND  SYNTHESIS  OF  LITERATURE 
ON  OCCUPATIONAL  PREPARATION  IN  THE 
COMMUNITY  COLLEGE. 

VT  014  981  ED  060  222  782 

ABSTRACTS  OF  RESEARCH  AND  RELATEO 
MATERIALS  IN  VOCATIONAL  AND 
TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  (ARM),  VOLUME 
5,  NUMBER  1. 

VT  014  982  ED  060  223  782 

MICROFICHE  COLLECTION  OF 
CLEARINGHOUSE  DOCUMENTS  REPORTED  IN 
ABSTRACTS  OF  RESEARCH  AND  RELATED 
MATERIALS  IN  VOCATIONAL  AND 
TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  (ARM),  VOLUME 
5,  NUMBER  1. 

TECHNIQUES 

VT  014  264  ED  056  240  702 

DEVELOPING  AND  CONDUCTING  FOLLOW-UP 
STUDIES  OF  FORMER  STUDENTS. 

TECHNOLOGICAL  ADVANCEMENT 

VT  014  549 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  HARVEST 
MC£HANIZAT10N;  MANPOWER 

ERJC:An0NS* 
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VT  014  550  742 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  HARVEST 
MECHANIZATION;  POLICY  IMPLICATIONS. 

TELEVISED  INSTRUCTION 

VT  Oil  149  ED  059  344  668 

TO  CONDUCT  A TELEPHONE  SURVEY  OF 
PHYSICIANS  RE:  TELEVISED  CLINICAL 
SCIENCE  SERVICE.  FINAL  REPORT 
JANUARY  1,  1967,  TO  DECEMBER  31, 

1967. 

TELEVISION 

VT  010  832  ED  058  378  658 

A SURVEY  OF  TRAINING-RELATED 
UTILIZATIONS  OF  TELEVISION. 

VT  Oil  125  ED  057  176  668 

REPORT  CN  SUMMER  EXPERIMENTAL 
TELEVISION  PROJECT.  WORK  INCENTIVE 
PROGRAM,  JULY  l TO  AUGUST  31,  1969. 

TEST  CONSTRUCTION 

VT  014  260  ED  057  217  701 

NATIONAL  OCCUPATIONAL  COMPETENCY 
TESTING  PROJECT.  A CONSORTIUM  FOR 
OCCUPATIONAL  COMPETENCY  TESTING  OF 
TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL/TECHNICAL 
TEACHERS.  PHASE  I: 

PLANNING— ORGANIZING— PILOT 
TESTING.  VOLUME  3,  HANDBOOK  FOR 
DEVELOPING  AND  ADMINISTERING 
OCCUPATIONAL  COMPETENCY  TESTS. 

TEST  RELIABILITY 

VT  014  552  ED  058  451  74? 

VOCATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN 
ADOLESCENCE.  FINAL  REPORT. 

TEST  VALIDITY 

VT  014  552  ED  058  451  742 

VOCATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN 
ADOLESCENCE.  FINAL  REPORT. 
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TESTING 

VT  015  024  ED  (SEE  JUL  '72  RIE)  786 
AN  EVALUATION  OF  THE  SELF-DIRECTED 
SEARCH:  A GUIDE  TO  EDUCATIONAL  AND 
VOCATIONAL  PLANNING. 

TEXAS 

VT  013  958  680 

TEXAS  LABOR  LAWS;  A GUIDE  TO  LAWS 
AFFECTING  EMPLOYERS,  EMPLOYEES,  AND 
LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS. 

VT  015  008  784 

CASE  REVIEWER  ON  AUTOMOBILE  SEARCH 
AND  SEIZURE  FOR  THE  TEXAS  LAW 
ENFORCEMENT  OFFICER.  CRIMINAL 
JUSTICE  MONOGRAPH  VOL.  Ill,  NO.  2. 

VT  015  009  ED  (SEE  JUL  *72  RIEI  785 
TEXAS  JAILS— PROBLEMS  AND 
REFORMATION. 

TEXTBOOK  EVALUATION 

VT  013  839  ED  055  196  675 

AN  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  PERCEPTIONS  OF 
STUOENTS  WITH  RESPECT  TO  THE 
MECHANICS,  CONTENT  AND  UTILIZATION 
OF  ARTICULATED  INSTRUCTIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT  BOOKLETS. 

TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 

VT  013  781  ED  057  186  674 

THE  RELATIONSHIP  OF  OCCUPATIONAL 
EXPERIENCE  AND  PROFESSIONAL 
PREPARATION  OF  MACHINE-TRADES 
TEACHERS  TO  THE  ACHIEVEMENT  OF 
MACHINE-TRADE  STUDENTS. 

VT  013  898  677 

FLORAL  DESIGN  PROGRAM. 

VT  014  322  ED  057  228  711 

EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  FOR  THE 
METAL  WORKER  OF  i960.  FINAL  REPORT. 

VT  014  500  ED  058  432  736 

THE  MAJOR  ELEMENTS  OF  A PLAN  FOR 
THE  ADMINISTRATION  AND  SUPERVISION 
OF  SECONDARY  VOCATIONAL  TRADE  AND 
rwmj*TRIAL  EDUCATION  IN  ALABAMA. 

ERIC 
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TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  TEACHERS 

VT  014  260  ED  057  217  701 

NATIONAL  OCCUPATIONAL  COMPETENCY 
TESTING  PROJECT.  A CONSORTIUM  FOR 
OCCUPATIONAL  COMPETENCY  TESTING  OF 
TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL/TECHNICAL 
TEACHERS.  PHASE  Is 
PLANNING— ORGANIZING-PILOT 
TESTING.  VOLUME  3,  HAND800K  FOR 
DEVELOPING  AND  ADMINISTERING 
OCCUPATIONAL  COMPETENCY  TESTS. 

VT  014  261  ED  057  218  701 

NATIONAL  OCCUPATIONAL  COMPETENCY 
TESTING  PROJECT.  A CONSORTIUM  FOR 
OCCUPATIONAL  COMPETENCY  TESTING  OF 
TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL/TECHNICAL 
TEACHERS.  PHASE  II:  DIRECTIONS  FOR: 
AREA  TEST  CENTER  COORDINATION,  TEST 
DEVELOPMENT,  ANO  TEST 
ADMINISTRATION. 

TRAFFIC  SAFETY 

VT  014  204  694 

MOBILITY  WITHOUT  MAYHEM. 

TRAINING 

VT  010  832  ED  058  378  658 

A SURVEY  OF  TRAINING-RELATED 
UTILIZATIONS  OF  TELEVISION. 

VT  010  836  EO  057  162  658 

A PERFORMANCE-ORIENTED  ELECTRONICS 
TECHNICIAN  TRAINING  PROGRAM.  V. 

FINAL  FLEET  FOLLOW-UP  EVALUATION  OF 
GRADUATES. 

VT  Oil  124  ED  057  175  667 

AFTER  TRAINING.  A FOLLOWUP  REPORT 

ON  MDTA-COURSE  GRADUATES. 

TRAINING  AND  TECHNOLOGY 

VT  014  656  756 | 

ORGANIZED  LABOR  AND  MANPOWER 
TRAINING.  TRAINING  AND  TECHNOLOGY. 
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TRAVEL  TRAINING 

VT  010  933  ED  060  171  660 

COMMUNITY  PROGRAM  OF  ORIENTATION 
AND  MOBILITY  SERVICES  FOR  THE  BLIND 
IN  MISSOURI.  FINAL  REPORT. 

TURF  MANAGEMENT 

VT  014  592  ED  058  454  745 

THE  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  AN 
INDIVIDUALIZED  LEARNING  METHOD  OF 
INSTRUCTION  WHEN  COMPARED  TO  THE 
LECTURE-DISCUSSION  METHOD.  A 
RESEARCH  REPORT  OF  A GRADUATE 
STUDY. 

UNDEREMPLOYED 

VT  010  826  ED  060  169  658 

UPGRADING  THE  UNDEREMPLOYED  IN  THE 
WORK  ENVIRONMENT:  VOLUME  1 THROUGH 
4 AND  SUMMARY  OF  THE  4-VOLUME 
REPORT.  FINAL  REPORT. 

VT  014  312  ED  058  406  710 

UPWARD  MOBILITY  FOR  THE 

UNDEREMPLOYED  WORKER.  ISSUES  AND 
PROBLEMS  SERIES;  MANPOWER  AND 
MOBILITY  I. 

UNEMPLOYED 

VT  014  235  697 

PUBLIC  SERVICE  EMPLOYMENT  PROGRAMS: 

AN  OPPORTUNITY  AND  A CHALLENGE. 

VT  014  778  772 

CYCLE  FOUR  REPORT.  OCCUPATIONAL 
TRAINING  INFORMATION  SYSTEM  (OTIS!. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

VT  010  969  ED  057  167  664 

PENSIONS  AND  SEVERANCE  PAY  FOR 
DISPLACED  DEFENSE  WORKERS. 

VT  Oil  108  ED  057  171  665 

THE  POUGHKEEPSIE  SURVEY.  A REPORT 
ON  EMPLOYMENT  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT  IN  A 
'•TARGFT  AREA"  UNDER  THE  MODEL 
CITIES  PROGRAM. 

er|c  t 


VT  Oil  116  ED  057  172 

THE  POTENTIAL  FOR  HUMAN  RESOURCES 
AND  ECONOMIC  GROWTH  IN  A DECLINING 
LOCAL  COMMUNITY,  A SOCIO-ECONOMIC 
STUDY  OF  THE  JOHNSTOWN, 
PENNSYLVANIA  ECONOMY,  VOLUME  I. 

VT  Oil  120  ED  056  162 

FORECAST  OCCUPATIONAL  SUPPLY:  A 
METHODOLOGICAL  HANOBOOK. 

VT  014  234  ED  057  211 

THE  EMPLOYMENT  PROBLEM  IN  LESS 
DEVELOPED  COUNTRIES.  A REVIEW  OF 
EVIDENCE. 

VT  014  283  ED  057  220 
INDUSTRIAL  GUIDELINES  FOR 
UNDERTAKING  A HARD-CORE  EMPLOYMENT 
PROGRAM:  AN  ANALYTIC  CASE  STUDY  OF 
THE  EXPERIENCE  OF  AN  URBAN 
INDUSTRIAL  ORGANIZATION. 

VT  014  319 

EMPLOYMENT  IN  PERSPECTIVE:  THE 
NEGRO  EMPLOYMENT  SITUATION. 

VT  014  469  ED  058  428 

THE  MANPOWER  LABORATORY  APPLIED 
PROGRAMS  IN  MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT. 
FINAL  REPORT. 

VT  014  633 

EMPLOYMENT,  BACKGROUND  AND  ISSUES. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE 

VT  014  808  ED  059  403 

INCOME  FOR  THE  UNEMPLOYED:  THE 
VARIETY  AND  FRAGMENTATION  OF 
PROGRAMS.  STUDIES  IN  UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE. 

UNION  MEMBERS 

VT  Oil  279  ED  057  177 

HELPING  BLUE-COLLAR  WORKERS  IN 
TROUBLE. 
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UNIONS 

VT  014  066  682 

MAJOR  LABOR-LAW  PRINCIPLES 
ESTABLISHED  BY  THE  NLRB  AND  THE 
COURTS  (DECEMBER  1964  FEBRUARY 
1971). 

UNITS  OF  STUDY  (SUBJECT  FIELDS) 

VT  014  733  ED  059  391  767 

IMPROVING  A RURAL  AREA  SCHOOL 
PROGRAM  WITH  EXPANDED  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION  SERVICES  BY  UTILIZING 
COMPREHENSIVE  CAREER  ORIENTATION 
AND  EXEMPLARY  ACTIVITIES.  INTERIM 
REPORT,  VOLUME  I/.  RESOURCE 
BIBLIOGRAPHY  IN  CAREER  EDUCATION. 

UNIVERSITIES 

VT  014  833  ED  060  209  777 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  A MODEL  UNIVERSITY 
HUMAN  RESOURCES  PROGRAM. 

UNSKILLED  WORKERS 

VT  014  316  710 

UPGRADING  THE  UNDEREMPLOYED  IN  THE 
PLANT  ENVIRONMENT. 

URBAN  AREAS 

VT  014  0R7  ED  056  195  683 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  MAJOR 
CITIES;  ANALYSIS  OF  POPULATION, 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ENROLLMENT, 
TEACHERS,  AND  EXPENDITURES,  FISCAL 
YEAR  1970. 

VT  014  276  704 

EMPLOYMENT  PATTERNS  BY  AGE,  RACE 
AND  SEX  IN  URBAN  LABOR  MARKETS. 

VT  014  933  ED  (SEE  JUL  '72  RIE)  780 
NEW  BUSINESSES  AND  URBAN  EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITIES. 


URBAN  CONSERVATION  PROJECT 

VT  014  384  715 

A STUDY  OF  MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
TRAINING  PROGRAMS  WHICH  ARE 
OPERATING  IN  CONJUNCTION  WITH 
REHABILITATION  OF  SUBSTANOARO 
HOUSING,  PHASE  I. 

URBAN  ENVIRONMENT 

VT  013  761  ED  058  391  674 

REVIEW  AND  SYNTHESIS  OF  RESEARCH  ON 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  FOR  THE  URBAN 
DISADVANTAGED. 

VT  014  658  ED  060  191  757 

ADMINISTRATIVE  COORDINATION  OF 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN 
METROPOLITAN  AREAS,  WESTERN  REGION. 
FINAL  REPORT,  INSTITUTE  III. 

URBAN  SCHOOLS 

VT  013  053  ED  059  350  671 

WHAT  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATORS  SHOULD 
KNOW  ABOUT  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  FOR 
DISAOVANTAGED  YOUTH  IN  URBAN  AREAS. 

URBAN  SLUMS 
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ANNUAL  NATIONAL  LEADERSHIP 
DEVELOPMENT  SEMINAR  FOR  STATE 
DIRECTORS  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
( 4TH,  LAS  VEGAS,  NEV.,  SEPTEMBER 
14-17,  1971).  COMPREHENSIVE 
PERSONNEL  DEVELOPMENT  FOR 
VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

FINAL  REPORT. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  COORDINATION  OF 
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CREATIVE  APPROACHES  TO  TEACHING 
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FISCAL  YEAR. 
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NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  |0N  THE  ROLE  OF 
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AUGUST  11-15,  1969).  FINAL  REPORT, 
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1970  SUMMER  INSTITUTE  ON  CAREER 
EDUCATION  (SALEM,  OREGON,  JUNE 
8-12,  1970). 
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PROCEEDINGS  AND  FOLLOW-UP  OF  A 
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REPORTS  ON  THE  IMPLEMENTATION  OF 
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TEACHER  EDUCATION. 
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CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT  IN 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
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SCHOOL  SYSTEM  Of  NEPAL. 
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VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION; 
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PRIORITIES  IN  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION  AND  NATIONAL  GOALS  IN  THE 
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VIDEO  RECORDING  IN  VOCATIONAL  AND 
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CYCLE  THREE  REPORT.  OCCUPATIONAL 
TRAINING  INFORMATION  SYSTEM. 

SUPPLEMENT  V:  A FOLLCW-UP  STUDY  OF 
OKLAHOMA  VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION  GRADUATES  AND  DROPOUTS. 

VT  014  211  694 

THE  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  A CAREERS 
COURSE  IN  A SECONDARY  SCHOOL. 
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VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 
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DEVELOPMENT  AND  TRAINING  ACT, 
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ON  OFFENDER  REHABILITATION.  FINAL 
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AN  EVALUATION  OF  THE  TRAINING 
PROVIDED  IN  CORRECTIONAL 
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DEVELOPMENT  AND  TRAINING  ACT, 
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VT  014  177  691 

AN  EVALUATION  OF  THE  TRAINING 
PROVIDED  IN  CORRECTIONAL 
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DEVELOPMENT  AND  TRAINING  ACT, 
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VT  014  284  706 

THE  HARD-TO-EMPLOY:  EUROPEAN 
PROGRAMS. 

VT  OK  461  731 

MEANWHILE,  AT  HOME.  A FOLLOW-UP 
STUDY  OF  MENTALLY  ILL,  VOCATIONAL 
REHABILITATION  CLIENTS.  PROJECT 
REPORT. 

VT  014  471  733 

REHABILITATING  AND  RELOCATING  THE 
HARD  CORE  UNEMPLOYED. 

VT  014  623  ED  059  376  750 

REHABILITATION  OF  INDIVIDUALS  WITH’ 
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AND  IMPLICATIONS. 
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A STUDY  OF  THE  EFFECTS  ON  THE 
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A STUDY  OF  THE  EFFECTS  ON  THE 
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PRODUCTION  AND  EFFICIENCY. 

WORKING  PARENTS 

VT  014  428  ED  058  422  725 

SOME  ASPECTS  OF  PART-TIME  WORK. 
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LABOR  LAWS  AFFECTING  PRIVATE 
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EMPLOYMENT  OF  WOMEN.  FINAL  REPORT. 
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SOME  ASPECTS  OF  PART-TIME  WORK. 
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PENSIONS  AND  SEVERANCE  PAY  FOR 
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WORKSHOPS 
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INSTITUTE  ON  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
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WORKSHOP  ON  DEVELOPING  AND  USING 
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FINAL  REPORT. 
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NUCLEAR  MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGY 
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PROCEEDINGS  AND  FOLLOW-UP  OF  A 
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PAPERS  PRESENTED  AT  THE  AMERICAN 
EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  ASSOCIATION 
ANNUAL  CONFERENCE  INEW  YORK,  N.Y., 
FEBRUARY  6,  1 971 1. 

AMERICAN  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 
ASSOCIATION,  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

VT  014  359  ED  057  238 
FRONTIERS  IN  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 
EDUCATION. 

^AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION, 
^CHICAGO,  ILL.  COUNCIL  ON  MEDICAL 
EDUCATION. 

VT  014  199 

ESSENTIALS  OF  AN  APPROVED 
EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM  FOR  MEDICAL 
ASSISTANTS. 

AMERICAN  REHABILITATION  COUNSELING 
ASSOCIATION,  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

VT  014  634  ED  059  377 
ABSTRACTS  OF  RESEARCH  IN 
REHABILITATION.  THE  TOP  TWENTY-ONE 
RESEARCH  SELECTIONS  BY  THE  197"'- 
1971  RESEARCH  AWARDS  COMMITTEE. 


AMERICAN  VOCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION, 
WASHINGTON,  D.C.  COMMITTEE  ON 
758  RESEARCH  IN  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 
VT  014  440  ED  057  252 
SUMMARIES  OF  STUDIES  IN 
AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION  CENTRAL 
REGION,  1970-1971.  AN  ANNOTATED 
BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  STUDIES  IN 
AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 

714  ANDERSON,  EDWARO  T. 

VT  014  622  ED  060  186 

AN  ANALYSIS  OF  AREA  VOCATIONAL 
CENTERS  IN  ILLINOIS.  FINAL  REPORT 

ANDRI AMANANJARA,  RAJAONA 
VT  014  460 

693  LABOR  MOBILIZATION:  THE  MOROCCAN 

EXPERIENCE. 

ARIZONA  STATE  EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY 
COMMISSION,  PHOENIX. 

VT  014  783 

MANPOWER  PROGRAMS  AT  A GLANCE. 

752 

ARIZONA  STATE  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE, 
PHOENIX. 

VT  014  783 

MANPOWER  PROGRAMS  AT  A GLANCE. 


AMERICAN  VOCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION, 
WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

VT  014  148  ED  056  210  687 

MANPOWER  RESEARCH  VISIBILITY: 

"REAL  LIFE"  EDUCATION  FRONT. 

VT  014  403  ED  058  412  717 

MANPOWER  RESEARCH  VISIBILITY. 

VT  014  647  ED  (SEE  JUL  »7 2 RIE)  754 
MANPOWER  RESEARCH  VISIBILITY. 


ARIZONA  UNIV.,  TUCSON.  DEPT.  OF 
AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 

VT  014  223 

OCCUPATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES  AND 
TRAINING  NEEDS  FOR  AGRICULTURAL 
EMPLOYMENT  IN  SELECTED  AREAS  OF 
ARIZONA:  EASTERN  PART  OF  MARICOPA 
COUNTY. 

VT  014  224 

OCCUPATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES  AND 
TRAINING  NEEDS  FOR  AGRICULTURAL 
EMPLOYMENT  IN  SELECTEO  AREAS  OF 
ARIZONA:  WESTERN  PART  OF  THE  SALT 
RIVER  VALLEY. 
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ARKANSAS  STATE  DEPT.  OF  EDUCATION. 

LITTLE  ROCK.  DIV.  OF  VOCATIONAL, 
TECHNICAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION. 

VT  014  891  EO  ISEE  JUL  *72  RIE)  779 
ARKANSAS  GUIDEBOOK  FOR  VOCATIONAL 
ORIENTATION. 

ARKANSAS  UNIV.,  FAYETTEVILLE,  DEPT. 

OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

VT  014  891  ED  (SEE  JUL  *72  RIE)  779 
ARKANSAS  GUIDEBOOK  FOR  VOCATIONAL 
ORIENTATION. 

ARNOTE,  THELMA  E. 

VT  014  267  ED  059  356  702 

LEARNING  AND  TEACHING  IN  A CENTER 
FOR  THE  CARE  OF  INFANTS  AND 
TODDLERS.  A DESCRIPTIVE  REVIEW  OF 
EXPERIENCE  WITH  STAFF  DEVELOPMENT. 

ASHENFELTER,  ORLEY 
VT  014  302  ED  057  227 

MINORITY  EMPLOYMENT  PATTERNS,  1966 
(ANALYSIS  OF  EMPLOYER  INFORMATION 
REPORT  -EEO-1) . 

AUSTRALIAN  DEPT.  OF  LABOUR-  AND 
NATIONAL  SERVICE,  PERTH. 

VT  014  536 

APPRENTICE  TRAINING  METHODS. 

VT  014  537 

METHODS  OF  TRAINING  FACTORY  AND 
OFFICE  WORKERS. 

VT  014  538 

TECHNICIAN  TRAINING. 

VT  014  539 

INSTRUCTOR  TRAINING  PRACTICES. 

B*NAI  B'RITH,  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

VOCATIONAL  SERVICE. 

VT  014  117 

SEVEN  STEPS  TO  FINDING  YOUR  PLACE 
IN  THE  WORLD  OF  WORK.  A GUIDE  FOR 
JEWISH  AND  OTHER  MINORITY  YOUTH. 


BAILEY,  LARRY  J. 

VT  014  459  ED  060  181 

DEVELOPING  TEACHING  COMPETENCIES 
NEEDED  BY  EDUCATIONAL  PERSONNEL  IN 
POST-SECONDARY  HEALTH  OCCUPATIONS 
PROGRAMS.  FINAL  REPORT,  VOLUME  I. 
VT  014  725  ED  060  198 
A CURRICULUM  MODEL  FOR 
FACILITATING  CAREER  DEVELOPMENT. 

BANKS,  VERA 

VT  010  953  ED  058  380 

FARM  POPULATION  ESTIMATES  FOR  1968 

BANKS,  VERA  J.,  AND  OTHERS 
VT  010  960  ED  058  386 

MAJOR  STATISTICAL  SERIES  OF  THE 
U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE, 

HOW  THEY  ARE  CONSTRUCTED  AND  USED. 
VOLUME  7,  FARM  POPULATION  ANO 
EMPLOYMENT. 

709 

BARLOW,  MELVIN  L. 

VT  014  128 

ROLE  OF  ADVISORV  COMMITTEES  IN 
OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION;  TYPES  OF 
ADVISORY  COMMITTEES. 

741  BARNEY,  JACQUELINE  D. 

VT  013  880 

741  EVALUATION  DF  TEACHING  THROUGH 

UTILIZATION  OF  VIDEOTAPES? 
PRESERVICE  AND  INSERVICE. 

741 

BEALE,  CALVIN  L. 

741  VT  010  949  ED  058  379 

U.S.  POPULATION  MOBILITY  AND 
DISTRIBUTION — CHARTS  ON  RECENT 
TRENDS. 

VT  010  953  ED  058  380 
685  FARM  POPULATION  ESTIMATES  FOR  1968. 

VT  010  959  ED  058  385 

FARM  POPULATION  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES:  1968. 
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BEASLEY,  GARY 

VT  013  04*  ED  060  174  670 

OCCUPATIONAL  EXPERIENCE  FOR 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  TEACHERS:  A 
HANDBOOK  FOR  TEACHER  EDUCATORS. 

BEEVER,  JOSEPH  R. 

VT  014  579  ED  058  452  744 

VETERANS'  REEMPLOYMENT  RIGHTS 
HANDBOOK . 

BENNETT,  LAWTON  E. 

VT  014  327  ED  057  229  711 

CHANGE  IN  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS:  A STUDY  OF  LOCAL 
ADMINISTRATIVE  AND  COMMUNITY 
FACTORS  AFFECTING  PROGRAM  CHANGE 
IN  PUBLIC  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

BERKSHIRE  COLL.  OF  AGRICULTURE, 

(GREAT  BRITAIN). 

VT  013  885  676 

TRAINING  FOR  AGRICULTURE;  A REPORT 
ON  STAGE  III  OF  THE  INVESTIGATION. 

BIRD,  ALAN  R. 

VT  010  955  ED  058  382  661 

THE  CHALLENGES  AND  REWARDS  OF 
REGIONAL  AND  MULTI-COUNTY  PLANNING. 

BJORKQUI  ST , DAVID 

VT  013  713  ED  057  184  673 

WHAT  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  TEACHERS 
SHOULD  KNOW  ABOUT  INDIVIDUALIZING 
INSTRUCTION. 

BLUM,  ZAHAVA  0. 

VT  015  025  ED  (SEE  JUL  '72  RIE)  786 
INCOME  CHANGES  DURING  THE  FIRST 
TEN  YEARS  OF  OCCUPATIONAL 
EXPERIENCE:  A COMPARISON  OF  BLACKS 
AND  WHITES. 
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BOBBITT,  FRANK 

VT  015  015  ED  (SEE  JUL  '72  RIE)  78‘ 
PROJECT  REMEDY:  RURAL  EDUCATION  IN 
MICHIGAN  ESPECIALLY  FOR 
DISADVANTAGED  YOUTH. 

BORGEN,  JOSEPH  A. 

VT  014  774  ED  060  199  77( 

AN  INVESTIGATION  OF  DECISION- 
MAKING PRACTICES  IN  ILLINOIS 
JUNIOR  COLLEGES  WITH  IMPLICATIONS 
TOWARD  A SYSTEMS  APPROACH  TO 
CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
EVALUATION  IN  OCCUPATIONAL 
EDUCATION  AS  PART  OF  THE  PHASE  II 
REPORT. 

VT  014  775  ED  060  200  77 

AN  INVESTIGATION  OF  SYSTEMS 
OESIGNS  AND  MANAGEMENT  TECHNIQUES 
WITH  IMPLICATIONS  TOWARD  A SYSTEMS 
APPROACH  TO  CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  EVALUATION  IN  OCCUPATIONAL 
EDUCATION  AS  PART  OF  THE  PHASE  II 
REPORT. 

VT  014  776  ED  060  201  77! 

AN  INVESTIGATION  OF  CURRICULUM 
DEVELOPMENT  AND  EVALUATION  MODELS 
WITH  IMPLICATIONS  TOWARO  A SYSTEMS 
APPROACH  TO  CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  EVALUATION  IN  OCCUPATIONAL 
EDUCATION  AS  PART  OF  THE  PHASE  II 
REPORT. 

BOSS,  RICHARD 

VT  013  053  ED  059  350  671 

WHAT  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATORS  SHOULD 
KNOW  ABOUT  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
FOR  DISADVANTAGED  YOUTH  IN  URBAN 
AREAS. 
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BOSTON  UNIV.,  MASS.  HUMAN  RELATIONS 

CENTER. 

VT  014  953  ED  ISEE  JUL  »72  R I E > 781 

IMPACT  UPON  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF 
HIRING  THE  DISADVANTAGED.  REPORT 
OF  A STUDY  OF  TWO  COMPANIES. 

BOWEN,  UVELIA  S.A. 

VT  014  468  733 

THE  HEART  REPORT:  AN  EXPERIMENTAL 
AND  DEMONSTRATION.  A HOUSEHOLD 
EMPLOYMENT  TRAINING,  COUNSELING, 

JOB  DEVELOPMENT,  AND  PLACEMENT 
PROGRAM. 

BOZARTH,  JEROLD  D.,  ED.,  AND  OTHERS 

VT  014  634  ED  059  377  752 

ABSTRACTS  OF  RESEARCH  IN 
REHABILITATION.  THE  TOP  TWENTY-ONE 
RESEARCH  SELECTIONS  BY  THE  1970- 
1971  RESEARCH  AWARDS  COMMITTEE. 

BRADLEY,  RICHARD  W.,  AND  OTHERS 

VT  014  598  ED  (SEE  JUL  *72  RIE)  747 
THE  OCCUPATIONAL  INFORMATION  AND 
VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  CURRICULUM: 
IMPLEMENTATION  OF  COUNSELOR  AND 
COUNSELOR  EDUCATORS  PERCEPTIONS  OF 
PRE-SERVICE  TRAINING. 

BRISTOL,  BENTON  K. 

VT  014  679  760 

CREATIVE  APPROACHES  TO  TEACHING 
APPLIED  BIOLOGICAL  AND 
AGRICULTURAL  OCCUPATIONS  SHORT 
COURSES. 

BRITTON,  MARGARET  HICKSON 

VT  014  170  690 

A COMPARISON  OF  ROLE  EXPECTATIONS 
OF  EMPLOYED  AND  NON-EMPLOYED 
HOMEMAKERS. 
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BROOKS,  ROBFRT  L. 

VT  014  798  ED  059  401  774 

A COMPARISON  OF  TWO  METHODS  OF 
TEACHING  LIFE  CAREER  PLANNING  TO 
JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS.  FINAL 
REPORT. 

BROWNING,  PHILIP  L.,  ED. 

VT  014  229  ED  057  208  696 

EVALUATION  OF  SHORT-TERM  TRAINING 
IN  REHABILITATION.  OREGON  STUDIES 
IN  THE  REHABILITATION  OF  THE 
RETARDED. 

BUCKEY,  SYLVIA,  AND  OTHERS 

VT  014  173  690 

FACILITIES  FOR  INSTRUCTION  IN 
ORNAMENTAL  HORTICULTURE. 

8UDKE,  WESLEY  E. 

VT  014  333  ED  057  232  712 

ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  ON  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION;  ADMINISTRATION,  OPINION 
LEADERS,  RESIDENTIAL  SCHOOLS,  AND 
STATE  ADVISORY  COUNCILS. 

VT  014  334  ED  057  233  712 

ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  ON  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION;  COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION, 
COST-EFFECTIVENESS,  CURRICULUM 
DEVELOPMENT;  OCCUPATIONAL 
EXPLORATION,  PLACEMENT  AND  FOLLOW- 
UP, AND  PROGRAMS  FOR  RURAL  AREAS. 

BUREAU  OF  AOULT,  VOCATIONAL  , AND 

TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  (DHEW/OEI, 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

VT  014  591  ED  059  370  745 

EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING; 

OPPORTUNITY  THROUGH  LEARNING. 

NINTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  TO  THE 
CONGRESS  ON  INSTITUTIONAL  TRAINING 
UNDER  THE  MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
TRAINING  ACT  IN  1970. 
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BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS  (DOL), 

NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  MIDDLE  ATLANTIC 

REGIONAL  OFFICE. 

VT  013  989  681 

WORKING  AGE  PARTICIPANTS?  PERSONS 
NOT  IN  THE  LABOR  FORCE  AND  THEIR 
EMPLOYMENT  PROBLEMS. 

BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS  (DOL), 

WASHINGTON,  O.C. 

VT  014  319  710 

EMPLOYMENT  IN  PERSPECTIVE:  THE 
NEGRO  EMPLOYMENT  SITUATION. 

VT  014  693  ED  060  194  762 

THE  EMPLOYMENT  PROBLEMS  OF  OLDER 
WORKERS. 

BUREAU  OF  NATIONAL  AFFAIRS,  INC., 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

VT  014  066  682 

MAJOR  LABOR-LAW  PRINCIPLES 
ESTABLISHED  BY  THE  NLRB  AND  THE 
COURTS  (DECEMBER  1964  FEBRUARY 
1971). 

BUREAU  OF  PRISONS  (DEPT.  OF 

JUSTICE),  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

VT  014  958  ED  I SEE  JUL  ‘72  RIE)  781 
CORRECTIONAL  EDUCATION:  A 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS  (DOC), 

SUITLAND,  MD. 

VT  010  959  ED  058  385  662 

FARM  POPULATION  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES:  1968. 

BURWELL,  ANNE,  ED. 

VT  014  403  ED  058  412  717 

MANPOWER  RESEARCH  VISIBILITY. 

VT  014  647  ED  (SEE  JUL  *72  RIE)  754 
MANPOWER  RESEARCH  VISIBILITY. 


BUTLER,  ROY  L. 

VT  012  905  ED  059  348 

WHAT  TEACHER-COORDINATORS  SHOULD 
KNOW  ABOUT  COOPERATIVE  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION. 

VT  012  906  ED  057  180 

WHAT  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATORS  SHOULD 
KNOW  ABOUT  COOPERATIVE  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION. 

VT  012  907  ED  059  349 

WHAT  STATE  LEADERS  SHOULD  KNOW 
ABOUT  COOPERATIVE  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION. 

CABELL  COUNTY  BOARO  OF  EDUCATION, 
HUNTINGTON,  W.  VA. 

VT  014  771 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION  FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED. 
FINAL  REPORT. 

CALIFORNIA  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 
CURRICULUM  COMMITTEE. 

VT  014  575  ED  059  367 
GUIDE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 
EDUCATION  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

CALIFORNIA  STATE  DEPT.  OF  EDUCATION, 
SACRAMENTO. 

VT  014  575  ED  059  367 
GUIDE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 
EDUCATION  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

CALIFORNIA  STATE  DEPT.  OF 
REHABILITATION,  SACRAMENTO.  RESEARCH 
AND  STATISTICS  SECTION. 

VT  014  461 

MEANWHILE,  AT  HOME.  A FOLLOW-UP 
STUDY  OF  MENTALLY  ILL,  VOCATIONAL 
REHABILITATION  CLIENTS.  PROJECT 
REPORT. 
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CALIFORNIA  STATE  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE, 
SACRAMENTO, 

VT  OlO  936  ED  060  172  660 

OCCUPATIONAL  ANALYSIS  OF  COMPUTERS 
IN  MEDICAL  SCIENCES. 

CALIFORNIA  STATE  HUMAN  RELATIONS 
AGENCY,  SACRAMENTO.  DEPT.  OF  HUMAN 
RESOURCES  DEVELOPMENT. 

VT  014  447  730 

CALIFORNIA  COMMUNITY  LABOR  MARKET 
SURVEYS,  1969-1970. 

CALIFORNIA  UNIV.,  BERKELEY.  INST.  OF 
INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS. 

VT  014  178  EO  057  202  691 

PLACEMENT  AND  COUNSELING  IN  A 
CHANGING  LABOR  MARKET:  PUBLIC  AND 
PRIVATE  EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES  AND 
SCHOOLS.  FINAL  REPORT. 

CALIFORNIA  UNIV.,  DAVIS.  DEPT.  OF 
APPLIED  BEHAVIORAL  SCIENCES. 

VT  014  988  ED  (SEE  JUL  '72  RIE)  783 
SUMMARIES  OF  STUDIES  IN 
AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION,  PACIFIC 
REGION,  1970-71.  AN  ANNOTATED 
BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  STUDIES  IN 
AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 

CALIFORNIA  UNIV.,  IRVINE.  GRADUATE 
SCHOOL  OF  ADMINISTRATION. 

VT  014  265  702 

ROLE  OF  THE  ORGANIZATION  IN 
MOTIVATION:  STRUCTURING  REWARDING 
ENVIRONMENTS. 

CALIFORNIA  UNIV.,  LOS  ANGELES.  DIV. 

OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

VT  014  128  687 

•'  ROLE  OF  ADVISORY  COMMITTEES  IN 
OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION;  TYPES  OF 
r ADVISORY  COMMITTEES. 
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VT  014  658  ED  060  191  7 

ADMINISTRATIVE  COORDINATION  OF 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN 
METROPOLITAN  AREAS,  WESTERN 
REGION.  FINAL  REPORT,  INSTITUTE 
III. 

CALIFORNIA  UNIV.,  LOS  ANGELES.  UNIV. 

EXTENSION. 

VT  014  667  7 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  INSTITUTE  *71, 
SUMMARY  REPORT. 

CALL,  JOHN  REEO 

VT  014  695  ED  060  196  It 

DIVERSIFIED  SATELLITE  OCCUPATIONS 
PROGRAM.  INTERIM  REPORT. 

CAMPBELL,  JOHN  P. 

VT  014  630  7 

A RESEARCH  CENTER  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF 
ORGANIZATIONAL  PERFORMANCE  AND 
HUMAN  EFFECTIVENESS:  ANNUAL 
PROGRESS  REPORT. 

CAMPBELL,  ROBERT  E. 

VT  013  479  ED  057  183  6 

CAREER  GUIDANCE:  AN  OVERVIEW  OF 
ALTERNATIVE  APPROACHES. 

CAREY,  E.  NIEL 

VT  014  505  7: 

the  current  status  of  vocational 

GUIDANCE  AND  CAREER  DEVELOPMENT  IN 
MARYLAND. 

CARGILL,  B.F.,  ED. 

VT  014  549  V 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  HARVEST 
MECHANIZATION;  MANPOWER 
IMPLICATIONS. 

VT  014  550  7' 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  HARVEST 
MECHANIZATION;  POLICY  IMPLICATIONS. 
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;arlson,  clavton  d. 

;T  014  413  ED  060  179  721 

K THROUGH  12  PROJECT  IN  CAREER 
DEVELOPMENT  AND  BRIDGING  THE  GAP 
BETWEEN  SCHOOL  AND  WORK.  FIRST 
INTERIM  REPORT  AND  APPENDIXES. 

:ASE,  MFRL  EDWARD 

11  014  615  ED  059  375  749 

THE  APPLICATIONS  CF  COMPUTER 
GRAPHICS  IN  INDUSTRY  AND 
IMPLICATIONS  FOR  DRAFTING 
CURRICULUM  ON  THE  COLLEGE  LEVEL. 

:AULEY,  MICHAEL  JON 

'T  014  612  EO  058  458  748 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  AND  ENVIRONMENTAL 

EDUCATION:  ENVIRONMENTAL  CONCEPTS 
JUDGED  APPLICABLE  TC  INDUSTRIAL 
ARTS  TEACHING  AREAS  BY  INDUSTRIAL 
ARTS  TEACHER  EDUCATORS. 

ENTER  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  FIELD 
SERVICES,  DURHAM,  N.H. 

(T  014  420  722 

NORTHUMBERLAND  LONG-RANGE  PLANNING 
PROJECT. 

»T  014  422  723 

CONWAY  LONG-RANGE  PLANNING  PROJECT. 

SENTER  FOR  GOVERNMENTAL  STUDIES, 
IASHINGTON,  D.C. 

T 014  235  697 

PUBLIC  SERVICE  EMPLOYMENT 
PROGRAMS:  AN  OPPORTUNITY  AND  A 
CHALLENGE. 

ENTER  SCHOOL  DISTRICT,  N.  DAK. 

T 014  153  688 

CONSUMERS  IN  THE  KNOW;  AN 
EXPERIMENTAL  PROJECT  IN  ADULT  HOME 
ECONOMICS  EDUCATION. 
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CHASE,  SHIRLEY  A.,  AND  OTHERS 

VT  014  089  ED  057  194  683 

ASSESSMENT  OF  MICRO-TEACHING  AND 
VIDEO  RECORDING  IN  VOCATIONAL  AND 
TECHNICAL  TEACHER  EDUCATION:  PHASE 
IX— MICRO-SUPERVISION.  FINAL 
REPORT. 

CHICAGO  CITY  COLLEGES,  ILL.  HUMAN 

SERVICES  INST. 

VT  014  529  ED  058  438  739 

SOCIAL  SERVICE  AIDE  PROJECT:  PILOT 
B.  FINAL  REPORT. 

CHICAGO  URBAN  LEAGUE,  ILL.  DEPT.  OF 

RESEARCH. 

VT  014  065  682 

THE  DYNAMICS  OF  JOB  CHANGING;  A 
CASE  STUDY  OF  EMPLOYMENT 
CONDITIONS  FOR  BLACK  WORKERS  IN 
THE  CHICAGO  LABOR  MARKET. 

CHIN,  ROBERT,  AND  OTHERS 

VT  014  953  ED  (SEE  JUL  »72  RIEI  781 
IMPACT  UPON  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF 
HIRING  THE  DISADVANTAGED.  REPORT 
OF  A STUDY  OF  TWO  COMPANIES. 

CINCINNATI  UNIV.,  OHIO.  MEDICAL 

CENTER. 

VT  014  594  ED  059  371  746 

NUCLEAR  MEDICAL  TECHNOtOGY  TRAINING. 

CITY  UNIV.  OF  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 

VT  014  257  700 

OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION  FACES  THE 
FUTURE. 

CLARK,  RAYMONO  M. 

VT  014  716  764 

EXPERIENCES  IN  VOCATIONAL 
AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION.  PART  I, 
TEACHING  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS. 
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VT  014  717  764 

EXPERIENCES  IN  VOCATIONAL 
AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION.  PART  II, 

FUTURE  FARMER  PROGRAM. 

VT  014  718  765 

EXPERIENCES  IN  VOCATIONAL 
AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION.  PART  III, 
POST-HIGH  SCHOOL  FARMER  TRAINING 
PROGRAMS:  A.  YOUNG-FARMER  PROGRAMS 
AND  8.  ADULT-FARMER  PROGRAMS. 

CLARKE,  JOHN 

VT  014  312  ED  058  406  710 

UPWARD  MOBILITY  FOR  THE 

UNDEREMPLOYED  WORKER.  ISSUES  AND 
PROBLEMS  SERIES;  MANPOWER  AND 
MOBILITY  I. 

COLEt  CHARLES  W. 

VT  014  469  ED  058  428  733 

THE  MANPOWER  LABORATORY  APPLIED 
PROGRAMS  IN  MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT. 

FINAL  REPORT. 

COLEMAN*  JAMES  S.*  AND  OTHERS 

VT  015  019  ED  (SEE  JUL  ‘72  RIE)  785 
WHITE  AND  BLACK  CAREERS  DURING  THE 
FIRST  TEN  YEARS  OF  WORK 
EXPERIENCE:  A SIMULTANEOUS 
CONSIDERATION  OF  OCCUPATIONAL 
STATUS  AND  INCOME  CHANGES. 

COLON,  ANTONIO  FIGUEROA 

VT  013  986  681 

TECHNICAL  NOTES  ON  VOCATIONAL  AND 
TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

COLORADO  STATE  UNIV.,  FT.  COLLINS. 

VT  014  469  ED  058  428  733 

THE  MANPOWER  LABORATORY  APPLIED 
PROGRAMS  IN  MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT. 

FINAL  REPORT. 


COLUMBIA  UNIV.,  NEW  YORK*  N.Y. 

VT  014  284 

THE  HARD-TQ-EMPLOY:  EUROPEAN 
PROGRAMS. 

COMMISSION  ON  EDUCATION  IN 
AGRICULTURE  AND  NATURAL  RESOURCES, 
WASHINGTON,  O.C.  COMMITTEE  ON 
AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 

VT  014  163 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION  FOR  THE 
SEVENTIES  AND  BEYOND. 

CONGRESS  OF  THE  U.S.,  WASHINGTON, 
D.C.  HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION 
AND  LABOR. 

VT  014  769  ED  059  397 
REPORTS  ON  THE  IMPLEMENTATION  OF 
THE  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1968. 

COOGAN,  JOHN  P. 

VT  014  749 

AN  ASSESSMENT  OF  P.A.C.  PLAN-A- 
CAREER. 

COOK,  A. A.,  JR. 

VT  014  276 

EMPLOYMENT  PATTERNS  BY  AGE,  RACE 
AND  SEX  IN  URBAN  LABOR  MARKETS. 

CORNELL  UNIV.,  ITHACA,  N.Y. 

VT  014  703  ED  058  464 
PREPARATION  FOR  A DUAL  ROLE: 
HOMEMAKER-WAGE  EARNER,  WITH 
ADAPTATIONS  TO  INNER  CITY  YOUTH. 
FINAL  REPORT,  VOLUME  I. 

COSTER,  JOHN  K. 

VT  014  488  ED  058  430 
RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
STRATEGIES  IN  AGRICULTURAL 
EDUCATION  FOR  THE  SEVENTIES. 
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COSTER*  JOHN  K.,  AND  OTHERS 
VT  014  082  683 

A HOLISTIC  approach  to  evaluating 
OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION  WITH 
IMPLICATIONS  FOR  ACCREDITATION. 

COTRELL,  CALVIN  J. 

VT  013  925  ED  057  189  678 

ASSESSMENT  OF  MICRO-TEACHING  AND 
VIDEO  RECORDING  IN  VOCATIONAL  AND 
TECHNICAL  TEACHER  EDUCATION:  PHASE 

II—  AN  ANALYSIS  OF  FACE- 10-FACE , 

REMOTE  AND  DELAY-IN-FEEDBACK 
TECHNIQUES.  FINAL  REPORT. 

I VT  013  969  ED  057  190  680 

ASSESSMENT  OF  MICRO-TEACHING  AND 
VIDEO  RECORDING  IN  VOCATIONAL  AND 
TECHNICAL  TEACHER  EDUCATION:  PHASE 

III—  AN  ANALYSIS  OF  INSTRUCTIONAL 
1 MOOEL  ANO  REMOTE  FEEDBACK 

TECHNIQUES.  FINAL  REPORT. 

• VT  014  063  ED  057  192  681 

ASSESSMENT  OF  MICRO-TEACHING  AND 
VIDEO  RECORDING  IN  VOCATIONAL  AND 
TECHNICAL  TEACHER  EDUCATION:  PHASE 
; IV— CLASSROOM  APPLICATION  OF  MICRO- 

TEACHING AND  VIDEO  RECORDING. 

FINAL  REPORT. 

VT  014  220  ED  057  206  695 

ASSESSMENT  OF  MICRO-TEACHING  AND 
VIDEO  RECORDING  IN  VOCATIONAL  AND 
TECHNICAL  TEACHER  EDUCATION:  PHASE 
VII— FEEDBACK  TECHNIQUES  IN 
INSERVICE  METHODS  COURSES.  FTnAL 
REPORT. 

COTRELL*  CALVIN  J.,  AND  OTHERS 
VT  014  118  ED  059  354  686 

MODEL  CURRICULA  FOR  VOCATIONAL  AND 
TECHNICAL  TEACHER  EDUCATION: 

REPORT  NO.  II.  GENERAL  OBJECTIVES— 

SET  I.  FINAL  REPORT. 
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VT  014  258  ED  059  355  70 

MODEL  CURRICULA  FOR  VOCATIONAL  AND 
TECHNICAL  TEACHER  EDUCATION: 

REPORT  NO.  I.  PERFORMANCE 
REQUIREMENTS  FOR  TEACHERS.  FINAL 
REPORT. 

COUNCIL  OF  THE  GREAT  CITY  SCHOOLS* 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

VT  014  797  ED  059  400  77 

CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT  IN 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
(ORGANIZATIONAL  PHASE).  FINAL 
REPORT. 

CRANE,  DONALD  PAUL 

VT  014  091  EO  056  196  68 

QUALIFYING  THE  NEGRO  FOR 
PROFESSIONAL  EMPLOYMENT. 

CRAWFORD,  EVERETT 

VT  014  235  69 

PUBLIC  SERVICE  EMPLOYMENT 
PROGRAMS:  AN  OPPORTUNITY  AND  A 
CHALLENGE. 

CRITES,  JOHN  0. 

VT  014  552  ED  058  451  74 

VOCATIONAL' DEVELOPMENT  AND 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN 
ADOLESCENCE.  FINAL  REPORT. 

CROWLEY,  DOROTHY  M. 

VT  013  945  67 

COOPERATIVE  PLANNING  FOR  A SCHOOL 
OF  NURSING  WITHIN  A HEALTH  SCIENCE 
COMPLEX. 

CURRY,  JOHN  F. 

VT  014  798  ED  059  401  77- 

A COMPARISON  OF  TWO  METHODS  OF 
TEACHING  LIFE  CAREER  PLANNING  TO 
JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS.  FINAL 
REPORT. 
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MLRYMPLE,  JULIA  I.,  AND  OTHERS 

YT  014  703  ED  058  464  763 

PREPARATION  FOR  A DUAL  ROLF: 
HDMEMAKER-WAGE  EARNER,  WITH 
ADAPTATIONS  TO  INNER  CITY  YOUTH. 

FINAL  REPORT,  VOLUME  I. 

)ANE,  J.  K. 

^T  014  488  ED  058  430  735 

RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
STRATEGIES  IN  AGRICULTURAL 
EDUCATION  FOR  THE  SEVENTIES. 

3AUGHERTY,  RONALD  D.,  AND  OTHERS 

YT  013  819  674 

EXPANSION  OF  VOCATIONAL- TECHNICAL 
SCHOOL  PROGRAMS  TO  ACCOMMODATE 
HIGHWAY  SAFETY  MANPOWER 
REQUIREMENTS. 

MVENPORT,  LAWRENCE  F. 

/T  013  761  ED  058  391  674 

REVIEW  AND  SYNTHESIS  OF  RESEARCH 
ON  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  FOR  THE 
URBAN  DISADVANTAGED. 

3AVID  DOUGLAS  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS, 

PORTLAND,  OREG. 

YT  014  419  ED  058  418  722 

PROJECT  VIGOR;  VOCATIONAL  CLUSTER 
EDUCATION,  INTEGRATED  AND 
ARTICULATED  GRADES  l THROUGH  14 
WITH  GUIDANCE  SERVICES, 

OCCUPATIONAL  EXPLORATION  AND  WORK 
EXPERIENCE  RELEVANT  TD  GENERAL 
EDUCATION.  FIRST  INTERIM  REPORT. 
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DAVIS,  DWIGHT  E. 

VT  014  774  ED  060  199  770 

AN  INVESTIGATION  OF  DECISION- 
MAKING PRACTICES  IN  ILLINOIS 
JUNIOR  COLLEGES  WITH  IMPLICATIONS 
TOWARD  A SYSTEMS  APPROACH  TO 
CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT  ANO 
EVALUATION  IN  OCCUPATIONAL 
EDUCATION  AS  PART  OF  THE  PHASE  II 
REPORT. 

VT  014  775  ED  060  200  771 

AN  INVESTIGATION  OF  SYSTEMS 
DESIGNS  AND  MANAGEMENT  TECHNIQUES 
WITH  IMPLICATIONS  TOWARD  A SYSTEMS 
APPROACH  TO  CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  EVALUATION  IN  OCCUPATIONAL 
EDUCATION  AS  PART  OF  THE  PHASE  II 
REPORT. 

VT  014  776  ED  060  201  771 i 

AN  INVESTIGATION  OF  CURRICULUM  ; 

DEVELOPMENT  AND  EVALUATION  MODELS  ' 

WITH  IMPLICATIONS  TOWARD  A SYSTEMS  ] 

APPROACH  TO  CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT  ; 

AND  EVALUATION  IN  OCCUPATIONAL  ! 

EDUCATION  AS  PART  OF  THE  PHASE  II  ' 

REPORT.  I 

i 

DAVIS,  N.H.W. 

VT  014  456  730 : 

CYCLES  AND  TRENDS  IN  LABOUR  FORCE 
PARTICIPATION,  1953-1968.  j 

DELAWARE  STATE  BOARD  FOR  VOCATIONAL  ! 

EDUCATION,  MILFORD.  ! 

VT  014  424  ED  058  420  723! 

AN  OCCUPATIONAL  VOCATIONAL  ' 

EDUCATION  MODEL  FOR  THE  STATE  OF  •' 

DELAWARE.  ’ 1TERIM  REPORT  (OCTOBER  j 

li  1970-SEPTEMBER  30,  1971).  ’ 
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DELAWARE  STATE  DEPT.  OF  PUBLIC 

INSTRUCTION,  DOVER. 

VT  014  335  ED  057  234  712 

EXPLORING  OCCUPATIONS.  GUIDELINES 
FOR  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  PROGRAMS  OF 
OCCUPATIONAL  EXPLORATION  AND 
AWARENESS  IN  DELAWARE  SCHOOLS 
UNDER  HB  509. 

VT  014  807  775 

CAREER  SCIENCE  AND  MATHEMATICS 
EDUCATION  WORKSHOP  WITH  COMPUTER 
IMPLICATIONS. 

VT  014  809  ED  059  404  775 

STRATEGIES  FOR  TEACHING  ENGLISH  IN 
CAREER  EDUCATION.  FINAL  REPORT. 

DELAWARE  UNIV.,  NEWARK.  COLL.  OF 

HOME  ECONOMICS. 

VT  013  880  676 

EVALUATION  OF  TEACHING  THROUGH 
UTILIZATION  OF  VIDEOTAPES: 

PRESERVICE  AND  INSERVICE. 

DENNIS,  WILLIAM  A. 

VT  014  497  ED  058  431  736 

THE  IMPACT  OF  NEW  AREA  VOCATIONAL 
SCHOOLS  ON  THE  APPALACHIAN  REGION. 

DENVER  UNIV.,  COLO.  COLL.  OF  LAW- 
! VT  oil  126  ED  056  164  668 

NEW  CAREERS  IN  LAW:  MEETING 
PRESENT  AND  PROSPECTIVE  LEGAL 
• NEEDS.  A REPORT  OF  THE 
| ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE  PROGRAM. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE, 

WASHINGTON  D.C.  FARMER  COOPERATIVE 

SERVICE. 

VT  014  624  750 

RECRUITING,  TRAINING,  AND 
DEVELOPING  WORKERS  FOR  FARMER 
COOPERATIVES. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE, 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

VT  010  960  ED  053  386  663 

MAJOR  STATISTICAL  SERIES  OF  THE 
U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE, 

HOW  THEY  ARE  CONSTRUCTED  AND  USED. 
VOLUME  7,  FARM  POPULATION  AND 
EMPLOYMENT. 

VT  014  963  ED  (SEE  JUL  *12  RIE)  781 
EDUCATIONAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  GOALS 
OF  URBAN  YOUTH  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE,  WASHINGTON, 

D.C.  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE 
(MANPOWER  AND  RESERVE  AFFAIRS). 

VT  014  090  684 

TARGET— TOMORROW.  SECOND  CAREER 
PLANNING  FOR  MILITARY  RETIREES. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND 
WELFARE,  WASHINGTON,  D.C.  OFFICE  OF 
ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR  HEALTH  AND 
SCIENTIFIC  AFFAIRS. 

VT  014  721  ED  (SEE  JUL  *72  RIE)  765 
REPORT  ON  LICENSURE  AND  RELATED 
HEALTH  PERSONNEL  CREDENTI ALING. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOUR  AND  NATIONAL 
SERVICE,  MELBOURNE  (AUSTRALIA). 

WOMEN'S  BUREAU. 
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VT  014 
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CHANGING  HORIZONS. 


DOBBS,  BRUCE  L. 

VT  010  965  EO  059  388  663 

JOB  GUIDE  FOR  YOUNG  WORKERS,  1969- 
70  EDITION. 
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DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS, 

OTTAWA  (ONTARIO)*  SPECIAL  MANPOWER 
STUDIES  AND  CONSULTATION  DIV. 

VT  014  456  730 

CYCLES  AND  TRENDS  IN  LABOUR  FORCE 
PARTICIPATION,  1953-1968. 

DONLEY,  AUDREY  BELL 

VT  014  814  ED  060  205  776 

COOPERATIVE  OFFICE  EDUCATION:  ITS 
EVOLUTION  IN  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  FROM  1900- 
1969. 

! DORFMAN,  MARK  H. 

VT  013  900  677 

INTRODUCTION  VO  AVIATION 
TECHNOLOGY  AND  AVIATION-RELATED 
OCCUPATIONS. 

DOTY,  CHARLES  R. 

VT  013  925  ED  057  189  678 

ASSESSMENT  OF  MICRO-TEACHING  AND 
VIDEO  RECORDING  IN  VOCATIONAL  AND 
TECHNICAL  TEACHER  EDUCATION:  PHASE 
• II— AN  ANALYSIS  OF  FACE-TO-FACE, 

; REMOTE  AND  DELAY-IN-FEEDBACK 
TECHNIQUES.  FINAL  REPORT. 

VT  013  969  ED  057  190  680 

ASSESSMENT  OF  MICRO-TEACHING  AND 
VIDEO  RECORDING  IN  VOCATIONAL  AND 
; TECHNICAL  TEACHER  EDUCATION:  PHASE 

III—  AN  ANALYSIS  OF  INSTRUCTIONAL 
MODEL  AND  REMOTE  FEEDBACK 
TECHNIQUES.  FINAL  REPORT. 

VT  014  063  ED  057  192  681 

ASSESSMENT  OF  MICRO-TEACHING  AND 
VIDEO  RECORDING  IN  VOCATIONAL  AND 
TECHNICAL  TEACHER  EDUCATION:  PHASE 

IV—  CLASSROOM  APPLICATION  OF  MICRO- 
TEACHING AND  VIDEO  RECORDING. 

FINAL  REPORT. 


VT  014  116  ED  057  197  6‘ 

ASSESSMENT  OF  MICRO-TEACHING  AND 
VIDEO  RECORDING  IN  VOCATIONAL  AND 
TECHNICAL  TEACHER  EDUCATION:  PHASE 

VI—  FEEDBACK  TECHNIQUES  FOR 
INSERVICE  TECHNICAL  TEACHER 
EDUCATION.  FINAL  REPORT. 

VT  014  220  ED  057  206  6< 

ASSESSMENT  OF  MICRO-TEACH ING  AND 
VIDEO  RECORDING  IN  VOCATIONAL  AND 
TECHNICAL  TEACHER  EDUCATION:  PHASE 

VII—  FEEDBACK  TECHNIQUES  IN 
INSERVICE  METHODS  COURSES.  FINAL 
REPORT. 

VT  014  749  76 

AN  ASSESSMENT  OF  P.A.C.  PLAN-A- 
CAREER. 

DUNNETTE,  MARVIN  D. 

VT  014  630  75 

A RESEARCH  CENTER  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF 
ORGANIZATIONAL  PERFORMANCE  AND 
HUMAN  EFFECTIVENESS:  ANNUAL 
PROGRESS  REPORT. 

EADDY,  K.  M. 

VT  01,4  688  ED  060  193  76 

AN  EXEMPLARY  MODEL  FOR  A TOTAL 
ECOLOGICAL  APPROACH  TO  NON-GRADED 
VOCATIONAL  PROGRAMS  IN  SEPARATE 
EDUCATION  CENTERS.  FINAL  REPORT. 

EASTERN  ILLINOIS  UNIV.,  CHARLESTON. 
SCHOOL  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS. 

VT  014  665  ED  059  379  75 

A FOLLOWUP  STUDY  OF  ILLINOIS  HOME 
ECONOMICS  JOB  TRAINING  PROGRAMS. 

FINAL  REPORT. 

ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  ADMINISTRATION 
(DOC),  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

VT  014  396  ED  058  410  71 

THE  RESEARCH  REVIEW— JUNE  1971. 
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ECONOMIC  RESEARCH  SERVICE  (DOA), 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

VT  OlO  949  ED  058  379  661 

U.S.  POPULATION  MOBILITY  AND 
DISTRIBUTION— CHARTS  ON  RECENT 
TRENDS. 

VT  010  953  ED  058  380  661 

FARM  POPULATION  ESTIMATES  FOR  1968. 

VT  010  954  ED  058  381  661 

SUPPLEMENT  1 1 1 TO  CHANGES  IN  FARM 
PRODUCTION  AND  EFFICIENCY. 

VT  010  955  ED  058  382  661 

THE  CHALLENGES  AND  REWARDS  OF 
REGIONAL  AND  MULTI-COUNTY  PLANNING. 

VT  010  956  ED  058  383  662 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICES  IN  SIXTY- 
SEVEN  RURAL  COUNTIES:  ARE  THEY 
MEETING  THE  COUNTY'S  MEDICAL  NEEDS. 

VT  010  957  ED  058  384  662 

LOCAL  SCHOOL  EXPENDITURES  AND 
EDUCATIONAL  QUALITY:  A CORRELATION 
ANALYSIS. 

VT  010  959  ED  058  385  662 

FARM  POPULATION  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES:  1968. 

EDGECOMB,  PHILIP  i.,  ED. 

VT  014  664  ED  I SEE  JUL  '72  RIEI  757 
SUMMARIES  OF  STUDIES  IN 
AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION,  NORTH 
ATLANTIC  REGION,  1970-71.  STATUS 
REPORT,  STUDIES  IN  PROGRESS,  AND 
ABSTRACTS. 

EOINGTON,  EVERETT  D. 

VT  013  899  677 

INSTITUTE  ON  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
FOR  THE  SMALL  RURAL  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

EDUCATION  COMMISSION  OF  THE  STATES, 

DENVER,  COLO. 

VT  014  649  ED  060  188  754 

VOCATION  AS  "CALLING". 


EDUCATIONAL  COMPUTER  CORP.,  RADNOR, 
PA. 

VT  014  400  ED  058  411 

SNAP/SMART:  TECHNICAL  TRAINING  FOR 
THE  DISADVANTAGED. 

EISEN,  IRVING 
VT  014  117 

SEVEN  STEPS  TO  FINDING  YOUR  PLACE 
IN  THE  WORLD  OF  WORK.  A GUIDE  FOR 
JEWISH  AND  OTHER  MINORITY  YOUTH. 

ENGINEERS  JOINT  COUNCIL,  NEW  YORK, 
N.Y.  ENGINEERING  MANPOWER 
COMMISSION. 

VT  014  655 

ENGINEERING  EMPLOYMENT  AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT  DATA,  1971.  ORIGINAL 
DATA  FROM  1971  NATIONAL  SURVEY  OF 
ENGINEERING  EMPLOYMENT. 

ENGLISH,  JOSEPH  L. 

VT  014  424  ED  058  420 
AN  OCCUPATIONAL  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION  MOOEL  FOR  THE  STATE  OF 
DELAWARE.  INTERIM  REPORT  (OCTOBER 
It  1970- SEPTEMBER  30,  1971). 

EVANS,  RUPERT  N.,  ED. 

VT  014  787  FO  059  399 

CHANGING  THE  ROLE  OF  VOCATIONAL 
TEACHER  EDUCATION. 

FAVREAU,  DONALD  F. 

VT  014  643 

FIRE  SERVICE  EDUCATION,  1971.  A 
SURVEY  AND  HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENTS 
OF  FIRE  SERVICE  EDUCATION  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 
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FECK,  VINCENT 

VT  013  543  ED  059  351  672 

WHAT  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  TEACHERS 
AND  COUNSELORS  SHOULD  KNOW  ABOUT 
URBAN  DISADVANTAGED  YOUTH. 

FEDERAL  AVIATION  ADMINISTRATION, 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

VT  014  217  695 

NATIONAL  TERMINAL  AIR  TRAFFIC 
TRAINING  PROGRAM. 

FEDERAL  EXTENSION  SERVICE  (DOA), 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

VT  013  875  676 

FROM  SCHOOL  TO  WORK;  FEDERAL 
SERVICES  TO  HELP  COMMUNITIES  PLAN 
WITH  YOUTH. 

FEIFER,  IRWIN,  AND  OTHERS 

VT  014  283  ED  057  ’20  705 

INDUSTRIAL  GUIDELINES  FOR 
UNDERTAKING  A HARD-CORE  EMPLOYMENT 
PROGRAM:  AN  ANALYTIC  CASE  STUDY  OF 
THE  EXPERIENCE  OF  AN  URBAN 
INDUSTRIAL  ORGANIZATION. 

FEINGDLD,  S.  NORMAN,  ED. 

VT  014  117  685 

SEVEN  STEPS  TO  FINDING  YOUR  PLACE 
IN  THE  WORLD  OF  WORK.  A GUIDE  FOR 
JEWISH  AND  OTHER  MINORITY  YOUTH. 

FELDMAN,  HAROLD 

VT  014  885  ED  060  215  779 

A STUDY  DF  THE  EFFECTS  ON  THE 
FAMILY  DUE  TO  EMPLOYMENT  OF  THE 
WELFARE  MOTHER.  VOLUME  I,  FINDINGS 
AND  IMPLICATIONS. 

VT  014  886  ED  OfoO  216  779 

A STUDY  OF  THE  EFFECTS  ON  THE 
FAMILY  DUE  TO  EMPLOYMENT  OF  THE 
WELFARE  MOTHER.  VOLUME  II, 

APPENDIX. 
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VT  014  887  ED  060  217  77< 

A STUDY  OF  THE  EFFECTS  ON  THE 
FAMILY  DUE  ro  EMPLOYMENT  OF  THE 
WELFARE  MOTHER.  VOLUME  III. 

FELDMAN,  MARGARET 

VT  014  885  ED  060  215  77< 

A STUDY  OF  THE  EFFECTS  ON  THE 
FAMILY  DUE  TO  EMPLOYMENT  OF  THE 
WELFARE  MOTHER.  VOLUME  I,  FINDINGS 
AND  IMPLICATIONS. 

FELSTEHAUSEN,  JOYCE  L. 

VT  014  665  ED  059  379  75 

A FOLLOWUP  STUDY  OF  ILLINOIS  HOME 
ECONOMICS  JOB  TRAINING  PROGRAMS. 

FINAL  REPORT. 

FERGUSON,  EDWARD  T.,  JR. 

VT  014  706  ED  (SEE  JUL  '72  RIE)  76< 

VOCATIONAL  TEACHING  IN  DIVERSE 
CULTURAL  SETTINGS. 

FERNS,  GEORGE  W. 

VT  014  675  ED  060  192  75< 

MICHIGAN'S  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION  PERSONNEL  DEVELOPMENT 
NEEDS,  1971-1975. 

FIBEL,  LEWIS  R. 

VT  014  687  ED  (SEE  JUL  '72  RIE)  76C 

REVIEW  AND  SYNTHESIS  OF  LITERATURE 
ON  OCCUPATIONAL  PREPARATION  IN  THE 
COMMUNITY  COLLEGE. 

FINCH,  CURTIS  R. 

VT  013  338  ED  058  389  671 

REVIEW  AND  SYNTHESIS  OF  RESEARCH 
ON  INDIVIDUALIZING  INSTRUCTION  IN 
VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 
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FINE,  JEAN  SZALOCZI,  AND  OTHERS 

VT  014  124  ED  057  198  687 

NATIONAL  STUDY  OF  SOCIAL  WELFARE 
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1CCRACKEN,  J.  CAVID 

?T  014  332  ED  057  231  711 

ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  ON  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION;  CURRICULUM  PLANNING — 
METALWORKING,  ENVIRONMENTAL 
CONTROL,  PUBLIC  SERVICES, 

CONSTRUCTION,  FOOD  PROCESSING  AND 
DISTRIBUTION,  HEALTH,  AND 
TRANSPORTATION. 

ICCREA,  JOAN 

T 013  958  680 

TEXAS  LABOR  LAWS;  A GUIDE  TO  LAWS 
AFFECTING  EMPLOYERS,  EMPLOYEES, 

AND  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS. 


PAGE 

MCCUTCHEON,  R.  W. , AND  OTHERS 

VT  014  196  ED  058  393  692 

A REVIEW  OF  THE  LABOR  MARKET, 

MANPOWER  CHARACTERISTICS  AND 
TRAINING  OF  MOTOR  VEHICLE  REPAIR 
PERSONNEL.  FINAL  REPORT. 

MCDANIEL,  CHARLES  E. 

VT  014  673  759 

AN  APPRAISAL  OF  TRADITIONAL  AND 
SELECTED  MULTI-UNIT  ORIVER 
EDUCATION  COURSES. 

MCDONNELL,  JOHN  C. 

VT  014  176  691 

AN  EVALUATION  OF  THE  TRAINING 
PROVIDED  IN  CORRECTIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS  UNDER  THE  MANPOWER 
DEVELOPMENT  ANO  TRAINING  ACT, 

SECTION  251.  VOLUME  II:  PROFILES 
3F  INMATE  TRAINING  PROJECTS. 

VT  014  177  691 

AN  EVALUATION  OF  THE  TRAINING 
PROVIDED  IN  CORRECTIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS  UNDER  THE  MANPOWER 
DEVELOPMENT  AND  TRAINING  ACT, 

SECTION  251.  VOLUME  III:  IMPACT  OF 
THE  TRAINING  PROGRAM  ON  TRAINEES. 

MCGUINNESS,  AIMS  C. 

VT  Oil  149  ED  059  344  668 

TO  CONDUCT  A TELEPHONE  SURVEY  OF 
PHYSICIANS  RE:  TELEVISED  CLINICAL 
SCIENCE  SERVICE.  FINAL  REPORT 
JANUARY  l,  1967,  TO  DECEMBER  31, 

1967. 

MCKENZIE,  JOE  M.,  ED.,  AND  OTHERS 

VT  014  434  ED  058  425  727 

A TRAINING  MANUAL  IN  HUMAN 
RESOURCE  DEVELOPMENT. 
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MCKINLAY,  BRUCE 

VT  Oil  120  EO  056  162  667 

FORECAST  OCCUPATIONAL  SUPPLY:  A 
METHODOLOGICAL  HANDBOOK. 

MCKINNEY,  FLOYD  L. 

VT  014  264  ED  056  240  702 

DEVELOPING  AND  CONDUCT ING  FOLLOW- 
UP STUDIES  OF  FORMER  STUDENTS. 

VT  014  632  751 

STUDY  OF  STUDENT  COMMITTEES  ON 
EVALUATION.  A STUDY  CONDUCTED  AS  A 
PART  OF  THE  CENTRAL  KENTUCKY 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  EVALUATION 
PROJECT. 

MCKINNEY,  FLOYD  L.,  AND  OTHERS 

VT  014  768  770 

PROCEEDINGS  AND  FOLLOW-UP  OF  A 
WORKSHOP  ON  DETERMINING 
PERFORMANCE  OBJECTIVES.  FINAL 
REPORT. 

MCLENNAN,  KENNETH 

VT  014  933  ED  (SEE  JUL  *72  RIE)  780 
NEW  BUSINESSES  AND  URBAN 
EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES. 

MCLENNAND,  BERNARD  T.  • 

VT  014  405  ED  058  414  718 

AUTOMOTIVE  MECHANICS;  A 
DEVELOPMENTAL  STUDY  OF  AUTOMOTIVE 
PROGRAMS  IN  TWO-YEAR  COLLEGES  WITH 
IMPLICATIONS  FOR  A PLANNING  AND 
STANDARDS  GUIDE. 

MCMINN,  JAMES  H. 

VT  014  759  EO  059  395  769 

THE  CAREER-CENTERED  CURRICULUM  FOR 
THE  VOCATIONAL  COMPLEXES  IN 
MISSISSIPPI.  INTERIM  REPORT. 


PAGE 

MCNULTY,  HESTER,  P. 

VT  014  303  ED  058  404  70<* 

NATIONAL  PILOT  PROGRAM  ON 
HOUSEHOLD  EMPLOYMENT  (JANUARY  16, 
1967-MARCH  15,  1971).  FINAL  REPORT. 

MEMPHIS  CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM,  TENN. 

DIV.  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

VT  014  388  715 

AN  ACCELERATED  PROJECT  FOR  A 
SYSTEMS  PROGRAM  APPROACHING  NON- 
UNEMPLOYMENT OF  VOCATIONAL 
STUDENTS.  INTERIM  REPORT. 

VT  014  389  716 

AN  ACCELERATED  PROJECT  FOR  A 
SYSTEMS  PROGRAM  APPROACHING  NON- 
UNEMPLOYMENT OF  VOCATIONAL 
STUDENTS  (SPAN).  EVALUATION 
REPORT,  1 970-.71-.  APPENOIX  W TO 
ANNUAL  INTERIM  REPORT. 

MENZEL,  HERBERT 

VT  Oil  149  ED  059  344  668 

TO  CONDUCT  A TELEPHONE  SURVEY  OF 
PHYSICIANS  RE:  TELEVISED  CLINICAL 
SCIENCE  SERVICE.  FINAL  REPORT 
JANUARY  l,  1967,  TO  OECEMBER  31, 

1967. 

MIAMI  UNIV.,  OXFORD,  OHIO.  BUREAU  OF 

EDUCATIONAL  FIELD  SERVICES. 

VT  014  432  •••  726 

A CRITICAL  LOOK  AT  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 
BY  FORMER  STUDENTS. 
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MICHIGAN  STATE  UNIV.,  EAST  LANSING. 

DEPT.  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  AND 

CURRICULUM. 

VT  014  592  ED  058  454  745 

THE  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  AN 
INDIVIDUALIZED  LEARNING  METHOD  OF 
INSTRUCTION  WHEN  COMPARED  Tr  THE 
LECTURE-DISCUSSION  METHOD.  A 
RESEARCH  REPORT  OF  A GRADUATE 
STUDY. 

VT  014  716  764 

EXPERIENCES  IN  VOCATIONAL 
AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION.  PART  I, 
TEACHING  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS. 

VT  014  717  764 

EXPERIENCES  IN  VOCATIONAL 
AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION.  PART  II, 

FUTURE  FARMER  PROGRAM. 

VT  014  718  765 

EXPERIENCES  IN  VOCATIONAL 
AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION.  PART  III, 
POST-HIGH  SCHOOL  FARMER  TRAINING 
PROGRAMS:  A.  YOUNG-FARMER  PROGRAMS 
AND  B.  ADULT-FARMER  PROGRAMS. 

MICHIGAN  STATE  UNIV.,  EAST  LANSING. 

RURAL  MANPOWER  CENTER. 

VT  014  549  742 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  HARVEST 
MECHANIZATION;  MANPOWER 
IMPLICATIONS. 

VT  014  550  742 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  HARVEST 
MECHANIZATION;  POLICY  IMPLICATIONS. 

VT  015  015  ED  (SEE  JUL  *7 2 RIE)  785 
PROJECT  REMEDY:  RURAL  EDUCATION  IN 
MICHIGAN  ESPECIALLY  FOR 
DISADVANTAGED  YOUTH. 


PAGf 

MICHIGAN  UNIV.,  ANN  ARBOR.  CENTER 

FOR  RESEARCH  ON  ECONUMIC 

DEVELOPMENT. 

VT  014  460  73 

LABOR  MOBILIZATION:  THE  MOROCCAN 
EXPERIENCE. 

MICHIGAN  UNIV.,  ANN  ARBOR.  HIGHWAY 

SAFETY  RESEARCH  INST. 

VT  014  196  ED  058  393  692 

A REVIEW  OF  THE  LABOR  MARKET, 

MANPOWER  CHARACTERISTICS  AND 
TRAINING  OF  MOTOR  VEHlCLc  RCPAtR 
PERSONNEL.  FINAL  REPORT. 

MIETUS,  WALTER  S. 

VT  014  418  ED  057  251  722 

THE  MARYLAND  CAREER  DEVELOPMENT 
PROJECT.  FIRST  ANNUAL  INTERIM 
REPORT  PHASE  I AND  APPENDIX. 

MILLER,  DUDLEY  B. 

VT  014  443  ED  058  427  72f 

A CRITICAL  ANALYSIS  OF  THE 
VOCATIONAL  GUIOANCE  PRACTICES 
EMPLOYED  BY  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 
TEACHERS  IN  SELECTED  JUNIOR  HIGH 
SCHOOLS  IN  THE  UNITEO  STATES. 

MINNEAPOLIS  REHABILITATION  CENTER, 

INC.,  MINN.  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

DIV. 

VT  014  471  731 

REHABILITATING  ANO  RELOCATING  THE 
HARD  CORE  UNEMPLOYED. 

MINNESOTA  ENVIRONMENTAL  SCIENCES 

FOUNDATION,  INC.,  MINNEAPOLIS. 

VT  014  504  737 

EXEMPLARY  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
PROGRAM  BASED  ON  ENVIRONMENTAL 
STUDIES  K- 14. 
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MINNESOTA  INDEPENDENT  SCHOOL 
DISTRICT  281,  NEW  HOPE. 

VT  014  504  737 

EXEMPLARY  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
PROGRAM  BASED  ON  ENVIRONMENTAL 
STUDIES  K-I4. 

MINNESOTA  RESEARCH  COORDINATING  UNIT 
IN  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION, 

MINNEAPOLIS. 

VT  014  068  682 

STATUS  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
ACTIVITIES  IN  MINNESOTA  1968-1970. 

AN  ANNOTATED  BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

MINNESOTA  STATE  BOARD  OF  DENTAL 
EXAMINERS. 

VT  014  445  729 

DENTAL  HYGIENISTS  LICENSED  IN 
MINNESOTA,  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA, 
MISSISSIPPI,  NORTH  CAROLINA  AND 
NORTH  DAKOTA. 

MINNESOTA  STATE  DEPT.  OF  EDUCATION, 

ST.  PAUL.  DIV.  OF  VOCATIONAL  AND 
TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

VT  014  426  ED  058  421  724 

DEVELOPING  AND  OPERATING  A 
VOCATIONAL  CENTER. 

MINNESOTA  STATE  DEPT.  OF  MANPOWER 
SERVICES,  ST.  PAUL. 

VT  014  874  EO  060  213  778 

1975  EMPLOYMENT— MINNESOTA  AND 
MINNEAPOL IS-ST . PAUL  METROPOLITAN 
AREA  AND  ll  ECONOMIC  REGIONS. 


PA( 

MINNESOTA  UNIV.,  MINNEAPOLIS.  CENTER 

FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  ORGANIZATIONAL 

PERFORMANCE  ANO  HUMAN  EFFECTIVENESS. 

VT  014  630  75 

A RESEARCH  CENTER  FOR  THE  STUOY  OF 
ORGANIZATIONAL  PERFORMANCE  AND 
HUMAN  EFFECTIVENESS:  ANNUAL 
PROGRESS  REPORT. 

MINNESOTA  UNIV.,  MINNEAPOLIS. 

INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS  CENTER. 

VT  014  810  ED  059  405  77 

CHECKLISTS  FOR  DESCRIBING  JOB 
APPLICANTS. 

MISSISSIPPI  STATE  BOARD  FOR 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION,  JACKSON. 

VT  014  759  ED  059  395  76 

THE  CAREER-CENTERED  CURRICULUM  FOR 
THE  VOCATIONAL  COMPLEXES  IN 
MISSISSIPPI.  INTERIM  REPORT. 

MISSISSIPPI  STATE  UNIV.,  STATE 

COLLEGE. 

VT  014  434  ED  058  425  72 

A TRAINING  MANUAL  IN  HUMAN 
RESOURCE  DEVELOPMENT. 

MISSOURI  UNIV.,  ST.  LOUIS.  DEPT.  OF 

BEHAVIORAL  STUDIES  AND  RESEARCH. 

VT  014  636  ED  058  460  75 

IMPROVED  UTILIZATION  OF  NONMEDICAL 
MENTAL  HEALTH  WORKERS  THROUGH 
INCREASED  EMPATHY  LEVELS  OF 
PSYCHIATRIC  AIDES.  FINAL  REPORT. 

MITCHELL,  DONALD  LELAND 

VT  014  411  ED  057  248  72 

A STUDY  OF  ATTITUOES,  INTERESTS, 

AND  CURRENT  PRACTICES  RELATED  TO 
CAREER  ORIENTATION  ACTIVITIES  IN 
THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  IN  OKLAHOMA. 
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MOBILIZATION  FOR  YOUTH,  INC.,  NEW 

YORK,  N.Y. 

VT  014  283  ED  057  220  705 

INDUSTRIAL  GUIDELINES  FOR 
UNDERTAKING  A HARD-CORE  EMPLOYMENT 
PROGRAM:  AN  ANALYTIC  CASE  STUDY  OF 
THE  EXPERIENCE  OF  AN  URBAN 
INDUSTRIAL  ORGANIZATION. 

MOE,  DALE  R.P.,  ND  OTHERS 

VT  015  008  784 

CASE  REVIEWER  ON  AUTOMOBILE  SEARCH 
AND  SEIZURE  FOR  THE  TEXAS  LAW 
ENFORCEMENT  OFFICER.  CRIMINAL 
JUSTICE  MONOGRAPH  VOL.  Ill,  NO.  2. 

MORRIS,  ALLEN  EUGENE 

VT  013  839  ED  055  196  675 

AN  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  PERCEPTIONS  OF 
STUDENTS  WITH  RESPECT  TO  THE 
MECHANICS,  CONTENT  AND  UTILIZATION 
OF  ARTICULATED  INSTRUCTIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT  BOOKLETS. 

MORTON,  J.B.,  ANO  OTHERS 

VT  014  778  772 

CYCLE  FOUR  REPORT.  OCCUPATIONAL 
TRAINING  INFORMATION  SYSTEM  (OTIS). 

MOUNT  SAN  JACINTO  COLL.,  GILMAN  HOT 

SPRINGS,  CALIF. 

VT  014  644  754 

DEVELOPMENTAL,  APPLIED  RESEARCH 
PROJECT  TO  HELP  DETERMINE  THE 
EXTENT  TO  WHICH  A MULTI  MEDIA 
LESSON  IS  MORE  EFFECTIVE  WITH  LOW 
INCOME  MINORITY  STUDENTS  THAN  IS  A 
TRADITIONAL  LESSON. 
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MURRAY,  MERRILL  G. 

VT  014  808  ED  059  403  77f 

INCOME  FDR  THE  UNEMPLOYED:  THE 
VARIETY  AND  FRAGMENTATION  OF 
PROGRAMS.  STUDIES  IN  UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE. 

MUTHARD,  JOHN  E.,  AND  OTHERS 
VT  014  722  76! 

THE  TASKS  OF  REHABILITATION 
COUNSELOR  AIDES  IN  A STATE 
VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  AGENCY. 

NATIONAL  AOVISORY  COUNCIL  ON 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION,  WASHINGTON, 

D.C. 

VT  014  812  ED  060  204  776 

EMPLOYMENT  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  VIETNAM 
VETERAN.  SPECIAL  REPORT. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE 
EDUCATION  OF  YOUNG  CHILDREN, 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

VT  014  610  748 

“THE  GOOD  LIFE"  FOR  INFANTS  AND 
TODDLERS:  GROUP  CARE  OF  INFANTS. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  STATE 
DIRECTORS  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

VT  014  412  ED  058  415  721 

A NATIONAL  STUDY  TO  IDENTIFY 
OUTSTANDING  PROGRAMS  IN  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION  FOR  HANDICAPPED  AND 
DISADVANTAGEO  STUOENTS. 

NATIONAL  CENTER  FOR  EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  ( DHEW/OE ) , 
WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

VT  014  609  ED  059  374  747 

NEW  THRUSTS  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 
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NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  CAREERS  IN 
MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGY,  BETHESDA,  MD. 

VT  OlO  930  ED  060  170  659 

CAREERS  FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED  IN 
MEDICAL  LABORATORIES.  FINAL  REPORT. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS,  GREENVILLE, 

N.C. 

VT  014  606  ED  059  373  747 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL:  EDUCATION  FOR  A CHANGING 
SOCIETY. 

NATIONAL  INST.  OF  MENTAL  HEALTH 
( DHEW) , BETHESOA,  MD. 

VT  010  961  ED  058  387  663 

PSYCHOLOGISTS  IN  MENTAL  HEALTH:  1966. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTES  OF  HEALTH 
(DHEW),  BETHESDA,  MD.  DIV.  OF  ALLIED 
HEALTH  MANPOWER. 

VT  014  446  729 

SPECIAL  IMPROVEMENT  GRANTS. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTES  OF  HEALTH 
(DHEW),  BETHESDA,  MD.  DIV.  OF 
NURSING. 

VT  013  945  678 

COOPERATIVE  PLANNING  FOR  A SCHOOL 
OF  NURSING  WITHIN  A HEALTH  SCIENCE 
COMPLEX. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  FOR  NURSING,  NEW 
YORK,  N.Y.  DEPT.  OF  DIPLOMA 
PROGRAMS. 

VT  014  245  698 

INTEGRATING  DIET  THERAPY  IN  A 
DIPLOMA  NURSING  PROGRAM. 


NATIONAL  LEAGUE  FOR  NURSING,  NEW 
YORK,  N.Y.  DEPT.  OF  PRACTICAL 
NURSING  PROGRAMS. 

VT  014  246  ED  056  239 

CRITERIA  FOR  THE  EVALUATION  OF 
EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS  IN  PRACTICAL 
NURSING. 

VT  014  247 

LET'S  BE  PRACTICAL  ABOUT  A NURSING 
CAREER  WITH  A LIST  OF  STATE- 
APPROVED  SCHOOLS  OF  PRACTICAL 
NURSING. 

NATIONAL  PLANNING  ASSOCIATION, 
WASHINGTON,  D.C.  CENTER  FOR  PRIORITY 
ANALYSIS. 

VT  014  423  ED  058  419 
AN  ANALYSIS  OF  MANPOWER 
REQUIREMENTS  INFORMATION  ANO  THE 
AVAILABILITY  OF  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION  IN  SELECTED  URBAN  AND 
RURAL  AREAS.  FINAL  REPORT. 

VT  014  897 

PRIORITIES  IN  VOCATIONAL- TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION  ANO  NATIONAL  GOALS  IN 
THE  1970' S.  VOLUME  II. 

NAVAL  PERSONNEL  RESEARCH  ACTIVITY, 
SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF. 

VT  010  838  ED  059  343 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  A COMPUTER 
ASSISTED  DISTRIBUTION  AND 
ASSIGNMENT  (CADA)  SYSTEM  FOR  NAVY 
ENLISTED  PERSONNEL. 

NAVAL  PERSONNEL  RESEARCH  ACTIVITY, 

SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF.  NAVY  TRAINING 
RESEARCH  LAB. 

VT  010  832  ED  058  378 
A SURVEY  OF  TRAINING-RELATED 
UTILIZATIONS  OF  TELEVISION. 
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VT  OlO  836  EO  057  162  658 

A PERFORMANCE-ORI ENTEO  ELECTRONICS 
TECHNICIAN  TRAINING  PROGRAM.  V. 

FINAL  FLEET  FOLLOW-UP  EVALUATION 
OF  GRADUATES. 

NEASHAM,  ERNEST  ROV 

VT  014  201  ED  057  203  693 

FACULTY  ACCEPTANCE  OF 
ORGANIZATIONAL  VALUES  IN  THE 
JUNIOR  COLLEGE  AS  INDICATED  BY 
DISPOSITION  TOWARD  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION. 

NEBRASKA  UNIV.,  LINCOLN.  DEPT.  OF 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 

VT  014  440  ED  057  252  728 

SUMMARIES  OF  STUDIES  IN 
AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION  CENTRAL 
REGION,  1970-1971.  AN  ANNOTATED 
BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  STUDIES  IN 
AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 

NELLUM  ( A.L. ) , AND  ASSOCIATES, 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

VT  014  384  715 

A STUDY  OF  MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  TRAINING  PROGRAMS  WHICH  ARE 
OPERATING  IN  CONJUNCTION  WITH 
REHABILITATION  OF  SUBSTANDARD 
HOUSING,  PHASE  I. 

NENNI,  IRENF  W. 

VT  014  771  770 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION  FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED. 

FINAL  REPORT. 


PAGE 

NEW  JERSEY  STATE  DEPT.  OF  EDUCATION, 

TRENTON.  CIV.  OF  VOCATIONAL 

EDUCATION. 

VT  014  702  ED  058  463  763 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  ON  THE  ROLE  OF 
YOUTH  ORGANIZATIONS  IN  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION  (LAWRENCEVILLE,  N.J., 

AUGUST  11-15,  19691.  FINAL  REPORT, 

PART  II. 

NEW  JERSEY  STATE  DEPT.  OF  EDUCATION, 

TRENTON.  OCCUPATIONAL  RESEARCH  AND 

DEVELOPMENT  BRANCH. 

VT  014  431  ED  060  180  726 

AN  AGE-GRADED  MODEL  FOR  CAREER 
DEVELOPMENT  EDUCATION. 

NEW  MEXICO  STATE  DEPT.  OF  EDUCATION, 

SANTA  FE. 

VT  014  780  772 

GUIDELINES  AND  CRITERIA  FOR 
IMPLEMENTING  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS  FOR  THE  DISADVANTAGED  AND 
HANDICAPPED. 

NEW  MEXICO  STATE  UNIV.,  SANTA  FE. 

VT  013  899  677 

INSTITUTE  ON  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
FOR  THE  SMALL  RURAL  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

NEW  ORLEANS  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  LA. 

VT  014  409  ED  059  362  719 

AN  EXEMPLARY  PROGRAM  FOR 
OCCUPATIONAL  PREPARATION.  INTERIM 
REPORT. 

NEW  YORK  ACADEMY  OF  MEDICINE,  N.Y. 

VT  Oil  149  ED  059  344  668 

TO  CONDUCT  A TELEPHONE  SURVEY  OF 
PHYSICIANS  RE:  TELEVISED  CLINICAL 
SCIENCE  SERVICE.  FINAL  REPORT 
JANUARY  1,  1967,  TO  DECEMBER  31, 

1967. 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  DEPT.  OF  LABOR, 
ALBANY.  DIV.  OF  EMPLOYMENT. 

VT  Oil  053  ED  057  170 

MANPOWER  NEEDS  IN  HEALTH  SERVICES. 
VT  Oil  108  ED  057  171 

THE  POUGHKEEPSIE  SURVEY.  A REPORT 
ON  EMPLOYMENT  ANO  UNEMPLOYMENT  IN 
A "TARGET  AREA"  UNDER  THE  MODEL 
CITIES  PROGRAM. 

VT  Oil  124  ED  057  175 

AFTER  TRAINING.  A FOLLOWUP  REPORT 
ON  MOTA-COURSE  GRADUATES. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  EDUCATION  DEPT., 
ALBANY.  DIV.  OF  SPECIAL  OCCUPATIONAL 
SERVICES. 

VT  013  997 

INSTITUTIONAL  MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  TRAINING  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE. 
ANNUAL  REPORT,  1970. 

NEWTON,  MARK 
VT  013  949 

A SURVEY  AND  ANALYSIS  OF 
VOCATIONAL  AND  PRE-VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION  IN  SELECTED  CORRECTIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  KENTUCKY. 

NICHOLSON  C. 

VT  013  916 

FINAL  EVALUATION  OF  THE  P.E.  I. 
NEWSTART  COMPREHENSIVE  MANPOWER 
DEVELOPMENT  SYSTEM. 

NILANO,  JOHN  R.,  ED. 

VT  014  439  ED  059  363 
THE  PRODUCTION  OF  MANPOWER 
SPECIALISTS:  A VOLUME  OF  SELECTED 
PAPERS. 


NOLAND,  WARREN  G. 

VT  013  831  ED  056  170 
665  MIGRATION  PATTERNS  OF  VOCATIONAL 

AGRICULTURE  GRADUATES  IN  OHIO.  A 
665  RESEARCH  REPORT  OF  A GRADUATE 

STUDY. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY 

COMMISSION,  RALEIGH.  JOB  MARKET 
667  RESEARCH  CENTER. 

VT  Oil  121  ED  056  163 

WHATEVER  HAPPENED  TO  WHAT'S  HIS 
NAME.  A FOLLOW-UP  SURVEY  OF 
INACTIVE  APPLICANTS  IN  THE 
RALEIGH,  N.C.  AREA. 

681  NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE  UNIV.,  RALEIGH 

CENTER  FOR  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

VT  014  082 

A HOLISTIC  APPROACH  TO  EVALUATING 
OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION  WITH 
IMPLICATIONS  FOR  ACCREDITATION. 
679  VT  014  327  ED  057  229 

CHANGE  IN  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS:  A STUDY  OF  LOCAL 
ADMINISTRATIVE  AND  COMMUNITY 
FACTORS  AFFECTING  PROGRAM  CHANGE 
IN  PUBLIC  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

VT  014  387  EO  060  178 
678  NATIONAL  SEMINAR  ON  RESEARCH  IN 

EVALUATION  OF  OCCUPATIONAL 
EDUCATION. 

VT  014  486  ED  057  255 
TOWARD  THE  VALIDATION  OF  THE 
CONSTRUCT  OF  VOCATIONAL  MATURITY. 
728  VT  014  488  £0  058  430 

RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
STRATEGIES  IN  AGRICULTURAL 
EDUCATION  FOR  THE  SEVENTIES. 

VT  014  489  EO  057  256 
THE  CULTURE  OF  POVERTY:  AN 
EXPLORATION  IN  CULTURE  AND 
PERSONALITY. 
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VT  014  653  755 

AN  EXPLORATORY  INVESTIGATION  OF 
THE  INFLUENCE  OF  SIBLING 
ASSOCIATIONS  ON  OCCUPATIONAL 
PREFERENCES. 

VT  014  659  ED  058  461  757 

AN  ANALYSIS  CF  WORKER  SUPPLY  AND 
DEMAND  DATA  FOR  PROGRAM  PLANNING 
IN  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  UNIV.,  GREENSBORO. 

VT  014  267  ED  059  356  702 

LEARNING  AND  TEACHING  IN  A CENTER 
FOR  THE  CARE  OF  INFANTS  AND 
TODDLERS.  A DESCRIPTIVE  REVIEW  OF 
EXPERIENCE  WITH  STAFF  DEVELOPMENT. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  UNIV.,  GREENSBORO. 

INST.  FOR  CHILD  AND  FAMILY 

DEVELOPMENT. 

VT  014  611  748 

ORIENTATION  AND  PLANNED 
EXPERIENCES  FOR  DAY-HOME  MOTHERS 
IN  TRAINING* 

NORTH  CENTRAL  TECHNICAL  INST., 

WAUSAU,  WIS. 

VT  014  587  745 

A PILOT  STUDY  ON  THE  USE  OF 
PACKAGEO  INSTRUCTION  AS  A METHOD 
OF  TEACHING  APPRENTICESHIP-RELATED 
MATHEMATICS. 

VT  014  692  761 

EVALUATION  OF  SECONDARY 
MATHEMATICS  CURRICULUMS  IN 
DISTRICT  15  AS  THEY  RELATE  TO  THE 
MATH  BACKGROUND  REQUIREMENTS  DF 
POST-SECONDARY  VTAE  STUDENTS. 


PAGE 

NORTH  DAKOTA  STATE  BOARD  FOR 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION,  BISMARCK. 

VT  014  153  688 

CONSUMERS  IN  THE  KNOW;  AN 
EXPERIMENTAL  PROJECT  IN  ADULT  HOME 
ECONOMICS  EDUCATION. 

VT  014  631  751 

A STATEWIDE  PROGRAM  IN 
DEVELOPMENTAL  VOCATIONAL  GUIOANCE 
(K-12)  AND  OCCUPATIONAL 
PREPARATION  FOR  THE  CHANGING  WORLD 
OF  WORK.  INTERIM  REPORT. 

NORTH  TEXAS  STATE  UNIV.,  DENTON. 

VT  014  416  ED  057  249  721 

A STUDY  OF  NONDESTRUCTIVE  TESTING 
AND  INSPECTION  PROCESSES  USEO  IN 
INDUSTRY  WITH  IMPLICATIONS  FOR 
PROGRAM  PLANNING  IN  THE  JUNIOR 
COLLEGES  OF  TEXAS. 

VT  014  798  ED  059  401  774 

A COMPARISON  OF  TWO  METHODS  OF 
TEACHING  LIFE  CAREER  PLANNING  TO 
JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS.  FINAL 
REPDRT . 

NORTHEAST  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT 

STATIONS. 

VT  014  455  730 

AGRICULTURAL  LABOR  IN  THE 
NORTHEAST  STATES. 

NORTHEASTERN  UNIV.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

DEPT.  OF  ECONOMICS. 

VT  014  354  713 

PARAMEDICAL  MANPOWER:  A 
RESTRUCTURING  OF  OCCUPATIONS. 

VT  014  989  ED  060  225  783 

RESTRUCTURING  PARAMEDICAL 
OCCUPATIONS:  A CASE  STUDY.  FINAL 
REPORT,  VOLUME  I. 
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VT  014  990  ED  060  226  784 

RESTRUCTURING  PARAMADICAL 
OCCUPATIONS.  FINAL  REPORT,  VOLUME 

II. 

NORTHEASTERN  UNIV.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

DEPT.  OF  REHABILITATION  AND  SPECIAL 

EDUCATION. 

VT  010  931  ED  057  163  659 

THE  DEAF  STUDENT  IN  HIGHER 
INSTITITUIONS  OF  LEARNI NG--A  STUDY 
OF  POLICIES  AND  ATTITUDES  OF 
ADMISSIONS  OFFICERS  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 
COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES. 

NORTHEASTERN  UNIV.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

NEW  ENGLAND  REHABILITATION  RESEARCH 

INST. 

VT  010  931  ED  057  163  659 

THE  DEAF  STUDENT  IN  HIGHER 
INSTITITUIONS  OF  LEARNING — A STUDY 
OF  POLICIES  AND  ATTITUDES  OF 
ADMISSIONS  OFFICERS  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 
COLLEGFS  AND  UNIVERSITIES. 

NORTMAN,  RICHARD  P.,  AND  OTHERS 

VT  014  667  758 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  INSTITUTE  *71, 
SUMMARY  REPORT. 

NORTON,  JOHN  HERBERT 

VT  Oil  114  ED  056  160  665 

MANPOWER  INFORMATION  FOR  URBAN 
POVERTY  AREAS.  VOLUME  I,  SOURCES 
AND  SYSTEMS  OF  URBAN  DATA  FOR  THE 
PLANNING  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF 
MANPOWER  PROGRAMS. 

NOWRASTEH,  DARYUSH  M. 

VT  013  638  ED  059  353  673 

PLANNING  AND  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEMS 
FOR  STATE  PROGRAMS  OF  VOCATIONAL 
AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION:  AN 
APPLICATION  OF  RESEARCH. 

O 
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NYE,  MICHAEL  D. 

VT  014  471 

REHABILITATING  AND  RELOCATING  THE 
HARD  CORE  UNEMPLOYED. 

OAK  RIDGE  ASSOCIATED  UNIVERSITIES, 
TENN. 

VT  014  467 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  HUMAN 
POTENTIAL.  TRANSITION  FROM 
EXPERIMENTAL  TO  REGULAR  MDTA 
PROGRAM;  WITH  APPROPRIATE 
MODIFICATIONS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS. 

VT  014  656 

ORGANIZED  LABOR  AND  MANPOWER 
TRAINING.  TRAINING  AND  TECHNOLOGY. 

OAKLIEF,  CHARLES 

VI  013  374  ED  058  390 

REVIEW  AND  SYNTHESIS  OF  RESEARCH 
ON  VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION  FOR  THE  RURAL 
DISADVANTAGED. 

OEN,  URBAN  T. 

VT  014  592  ED  058  454 
THE  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  AN 
INDIVIDUALIZED  LEARNING  METHOD  OF 
INSTRUCTION  WHEN  COMPARED  TO  THE 
LECTURE-DISCUSSION  METHOD.  A 
RESEARCH  REPORT  OF  A GRADUATE 
STUDY. 

OETTING,  EUGENE  R. 

VT  014  469  ED  058  428 

THE  MANPOWER  LABORATORY  APPLIED 
PROGRAMS  IN  MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT. 
FINAL  REPORT. 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION  (DHEW) , 
WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

VT  014  762  ED  059  396 
CAREER  EDUCATION,, 
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VT  014  878  ED  060  214  778 

VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION;  ANNUAL  REPORT,  FISCAL 
YEAR  1969. 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION  (OHEW), 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.  BUREAU  OF 

EDUCATIONAL  PERSONNEL  DEVELOPMENT. 

VT  014  806  ED  060  202  774 

CAREER  OPPORTUNITIES  PROGRAM. 

EDUCATION  PROFESSIONS  DEVELOPMENT 
ACT. 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION  ( DHEW ) , 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.  DIV.  OF  VOCATIONAL 

AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

VT  014  087  ED  056  195  683 

VOCATIONAL  EOUCATION  IN  MAJOR 
CITIES;  ANALYSIS  OF  POPULATION, 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ENROLLMENT, 
TEACHERS,  AND  EXPENDITURES,  FISCAL 
YEAR  1970. 

VT  014  497  ED  058  431  736 

THE  IMPACT  OF  NEW  AREA  VOCATIONAL 
SCHOOLS  ON  THE  APPALACHIAN  REGION. 

VT  014  654  ED  060  189  755 

ABSTRACTS  OF  EXEMPLARY  PROJECTS  IN 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

OGLESBY,  CHARLES 

VT  014  264  ED  056  240  702 

DEVELOPING  AND  CONDUCTING  FOLLOW- 
UP STUDIES  OF  FORMER  STUDENTS. 

OHIO  STATE  UNIV.,  COLUMBUS. 

VT  014  703  ED  058  464  763 

PREPARATION  FOR  A DUAL  ROLE: 
HOMEMAKER-WAGE  EARNER,  WITH 
ADAPTATIONS  TO  INNER  CITY  YOUTH. 

FINAL  REPORT,  VOLUME  I. 
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OHIO  STATE  UNIV.,  COLUMBUS.  CENTER 

FOR  VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 

EDUCATION. 

VT  012  905  ED  059  '348 

WHAT  TEACHER-COORDINATORS  SHOULD 
KNOW  ABOUT  COOPERATIVE  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION. 

VT  012  906  ED  057  180 

WHAT  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATORS  SHOULD 
KNOW  ABOUT  COOPERATIVE  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION. 

VT  012  907  ED  059  349 

WHAT  STATE  LEADERS  SHOULD  KNOW 
ABOUT  COOPERATIVE  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION. 

VT  012  965  ED  057  181 

WHAT  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATORS  SHOULD 
KNOW  ABOUT  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
FOR  DISADVANTAGED  YOUTH  IN  RURAL 
AREAS. 

VT  013  044  ED  060  174 
OCCUPATIONAL  EXPERIENCE  FOR 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  TEACHERS:  A 
HANDBOOK  FOR  TEACHER  EDUCATORS. 

VT  013  053  ED  059  350 

WHAT  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATORS  SHOULD 
KNOW  ABOUT  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
FOR  DISADVANTAGED  YOUTH  IN  URBAN 
AREAS. 

VT  013  206  EO  057  182 

REVIEW  AND  SYNTHESIS  OF  RESEARCH 
ON  OCCUPATIONAL  ADAPTABILITY. 

VT  013  338  ED  058  389 

REVIEW  AND  SYNTHESIS  OF  RESEARCH 
ON  INDIVIDUALIZING  INSTRUCTION  IN 
VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 

VT  013  374  ED  058  390 

REVIEW  AND  SYNTHESIS  OF  RESEARCH 
ON  VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION  FOR  THE  RURAL 
DISADVANTAGED. 

VT  013  479  ED  057  183 

CAREER  GUIDANCE:  AN  OVERVIEW  OF 
ALTERNATIVE  APPROACHES. 
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VT  013  543  ED  059  351  672 

WHAT  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  TEACHERS 
AND  COUNSELORS  SHOULD  KNOW  ABOUT 
URBAN  DISADVANTAGED  YOUTH. 

VT  013  637  ED  059  352  673 

WHAT  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  TEACHERS 
SHOULD  KNOW  ABOUT  DISADVANTAGED 
YOUTH  IN  RURAL  AREAS. 

VT  013  638  ED  059  353  673 

PLANNING  AND  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEMS 
FOR  STATE  PROGRAMS  OF  VOCATIONAL 
AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION:  AN 
APPLICATION  OF  RESEARCH. 

VT  013  713  ED  057  184  673 

WHAT  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  TEACHERS 
SHOULD  KNOW  ABOUT  INDIVIDUALIZING 
INSTRUCTION. 

VT  013  761  EO  058  391  674 

REVIEW  AND  SYNTHESIS  OF  RESEARCH 
ON  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  FOR  THE 
URBAN  DISAOVANTAGED. 

VT  013  819  674 

EXPANSION  OF  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL 
SCHOOL  PROGRAMS  TO  ACCOMMODATE 
HIGHWAY  SAFETY  MANPOWER 
REQUIREMENTS. 

VT  013  925  ED  057  189  678 

ASSESSMENT  OF  MICRO-TEACHING  AND 
VIDEO  RECORDING  IN  VOCATIONAL  AND 
TECHNICAL  TEACHER  EDUCATION:  PHASE 
II  — AN  ANALYSIS  OF  FACE-TO-FACE, 

REMOTE  AND  DELAY-IN-FEEDBACK 
TECHNIQUES.  FINAL  REPORT. 

VT  013  969  ED  057  190  680 

ASSESSMENT  OF  MICRO-TEACHING  AND 
VIDEO  RECORDING  IN  VOCATIONAL  AND 
TECHNICAL  TEACHER  EDUCATION:  PHASE 

III— AN  ANALYSIS  OF  INSTRUCTIONAL 
MODEL  AND  REMOTE  FEEDBACK 
TECHNIQUES.  FINAL  REPORT. 
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VT  014  063  ED  057  192  681 

ASSESSMENT  OF  MICRO-TEACHING  AND 
VIDEO  RECORDING  IN  VOCATIONAL  AND 
TECHNICAL  TEACHER  EDUCATION:  PHASE 

IV—  CLASSROOM  APPLICATION  OF  MICRO 
TE ACHING  ANO  VIDEO  RECORDING. 

FINAL  REPORT. 

VT  014  079  EO  05?  193  682 

ASSESSMENT  OF  MICRO-TEACHING  AND 
VIDEO  RECORDING  IN  VOCATIONAL  AND 
TECHNICAL  TEACHER  EDUCATION:  PHASE 

V—  PRESERVICE  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
TEACHER  EDUCATION.  FINAL  REPORT. 

VT  014  089  ED  057  194  683 

ASSESSMENT  OF  MICRO-TEACHING  AND 
VIDEO  RECORDING  IN  VOCATIONAL  ANO 
TECHNICAL  TEACHER  EDUCATION:  PHASE 
IX— MICRO-SUPERVISION.  FINAL 
REPORT. 

VT  014  101  ED  057  196  68c 

COMMUNITY-JUNIOR  COLLEGE  STUOENTS 
ENROLLED  IN  OCCUPATIONAL  PROGRAMS: 
SELECTED  CHARACTERISTICS, 

EXPERIENCES,  AND  PERCEPTIONS. 

FINAL  REPORT. 

VT  014  116  ED  057  197  685 

ASSESSMENT  OF  MICRO-TEACHING  AND 
VIDEO  RECORDING  IN  VOCATIONAL  AND 
TECHNICAL  TEACHER  EOUCATION:  PHASE 

VI—  FEEDBACK  TECHNIQUES  FOR 
INSERVICE  TECHNICAL  TEACHER 
EDUCATION.  FINAL  REPORT. 

VT  014  118  ED  059  354  686 

MODEL  CURRICULA  FOR  VOCATIONAL  AND 
TECHNICAL  TEACHER  EDUCATION: 

REPORT  NO.  II.  GENERAL  OBJECT  IVES- 
SET  I . FINAL  REPORT. 

VT  014  161  ED  057  201  68^ 

ASSESSMENT  OF  MICRO-TEACHING  AND 
VIOEO  RECORDING  IN  VOCATIONAL  AND 
TECHNICAL  TEACHER  EOUCATION:  PHASE 
VII  I— FEASIBILITY  OF  REMOTE 
SUPERVISION  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS 
STUDENT  TEACHERS.  FINAL  REPORT. 
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VT  OK  220  ED  057  206  695 

ASSESSMENT  OF  MICRO-TEACHING  AND 
VIDEO  RECORDING  IN  VOCATIONAL  AND 
TECHNICAL  TEACHER  EDUCATION:  PHASE 
VII—  FEEDBACK  TECHNIQUES  IN 
INSERVICE  METHODS  COURSES.  FINAL 
REPORT. 

VT  014  258  ED  059  355  700 

MODEL  CURRICULA  FOR  VOCATIONAL  AND 
TECHNICAL  TEACHER  EDUCATION: 

REPORT  NO.  I.  PERFORMANCE 
REQUIREMENTS  FOR  TEACHERS.  FINAL 
REPORT. 

VT  014  259  ED  057  216  701 

ABSTRACTS  OF  RESEARCH  AND  RELATED 
MATERIALS  IN  VOCATIONAL  AND 
TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  (ARM),  FALL 
1971. 

VT  014  273  ED  060  175  703 

REVIEW  AND  EVALUATION  OF 
CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT  IN 
INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  EDUCATION. 

VT  014  332  ED  057  231  711 

ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  ON  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION;  CURRICULUM  PLANNING- 
METALWORKING,  ENVIRONMENTAL 
CONTROL,  PUBLIC  SERVICES, 

CONSTRUCTION,  FOOD  PROCESSING  AND 
DISTRIBUTION,  HEALTH,  AND 
TRANSPORTATION. 

VT  014  333  ED  057  232  712 

ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  ON  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION;  ADMINISTRATION,  OPINION 
LEADERS,  RESIDENTIAL  SCHOOLS,  AND 
STATE  ADVISORY  COUNCILS. 

VT  014  334  ED  057  233  712 

ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  ON  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION;  COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION, 
COST-EFFECTIVENESS,  CURRICULUM 
DEVELOPMENT;  OCCUPATIONAL 
EXPLORATION,  PLACEMENT  AND  FOLLOW- 
UP, AND  PROGRAMS  FOR  RURAL  AREAS. 

* 168 


VT  014  473  ED  057  254 
MICROFICHE  COLLECTION  OF 
CLEARINGHOUSE  DOCUMENTS  REPORTED 
IN  ABSTRACTS  OF  RESEARCH  AND 
RELATED  MATERIALS  IN  VOCATIONAL 
AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  (ARM), 

FALL  1971. 

VT  014  482  ED  060  183 

REVIEW  AND  SYNTHESIS  OF  RESEARCH 
ON  MANPOWER  FORECASTING  FOR 
VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

VT  014  593  ED  (SEE  JUL  '72  RIE) 
ANNUAL  NATIONAL  LEADERSHIP 
DEVELOPMENT  SEMINAR  FOR  STATE 
DIRECTORS  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
(4TH,  LAS  VEGAS,  NEV.,  SEPTEMBER 
14-17,  1971).  COMPREHENSIVE 
PERSONNEL  DEVELOPMENT  FOR 
VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 
FINAL  REPORT. 

VT  014  64?  ED  057  257 
ABSTRACTS  OF  INSTRUCTIONAL 
MATERIALS  IN  VOCATIONAL  AND 
TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  AND  ABSTRACTS 
OF  RESEARCH  AND  RELATED  MATERIALS 
IN  VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION;  ANNUAL  INDEX,  1970-71. 

VT  014  687  ED  (SEE  JUL  '72  RIE) 
REVIEW  AND  SYNTHESIS  OF  LITERATURE 
ON  OCCUPATIONAL  PREPARATION  IN  THE 
COMMUNITY  COLLEGE. 

VT  014  691  ED  (SEE  JUL  '72  RIE) 
INTERPRETATION  OF  TARGET  AUDIENCE 
NEEDS  IN  THE  DESIGN  Of  INFORMATION 
DISSEMINATION  SYSTEMS  FOR 
VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

VT  014  706  ED  (SEE  JUL  '72  RIE) 
VOCATIONAL  TEACHING  IN  DIVERSE 
CULTURAL  SETTINGS. 

VT  014  805  ED  059  402 
REVIEW  AND  SYNTHESIS  OF 
FOUNDATIONS  FOR  CAREER  EDUCATION. 
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VT  OK  981  ED  060  222  782 

ABSTRACTS  OF  RESEARCH  AND  RELATED 
MATERIALS  IN  VOCATIONAL  ANO 
TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  (ARM),  VOLUME 
5,  NUMBER  I. 

VT  014  982  ED  060  223  782 

MICROFICHE  COLLECTION  OF 
CLEARINGHOUSE  DOCUMENTS  REPORTED 
IN  ABSTRACTS  OF  RESEARCH  AND 
RELATED  MATERIALS  IN  VOCATIONAL 
AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  (ARM). 

VOLUME  5,  NUMBER  I. 

OHIO  STATE  UNIV.,  COLUMBUS.  DEPT.  OF 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 

VT  013  831  ED  056  170  675 

MIGRATION  PATTERNS  OF  VOCATIONAL 
AGRICULTURE  GRADUATES  IN  OHIO.  A 
RESEARCH  REPORT  OF  A GRADUATE 
STUDY. 

VT  014  574  ED  059  366  743 

SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND  FOR  TEACHERS  OF 
VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE  IN  1971.  A 
STAFF  STUDY. 

VT  014  676  759 

IN  SERVICE  EDUCATION  FOR  TEACHERS 
OF  VOCATIONAL  HORTICULTURE  IN  OHIO. 

VT  014  779  772 

A FIVE  YEAR  PLAN  FOR  A DEPARTMENT 
OF  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE. 

OKLAHOMA  STATE  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON 

VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  EDUCATION, 

OKLAHOMA  CITY. 

VT  014  213  695 

THIRD  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

OKLAHOMA  STATE  DEPT.  OF  VOCATIONAL 

AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION,  STILLWATER. 

VT  014  411  ED  057  248  720 

A STUDY  CF  ATTITUDES,  INTERESTS, 

AND  CURRENT  PRACTICES  RELATED  TO 
CAREER  ORIENTATION  ACTIVITIES  IN 
THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  IN  OKLAHOMA. 
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OKLAHOMA  STATE  DEPT.  OF  VOCATIONAL 

AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION,  STILLWATER. 

DIV.  OF  RESEARCH,  PLANNING,  AND 

EVALUATION. 

VT  013  955  6 

CYCLE  THREE  REPORT.  OCCUPATIONAL 
TRAINING  INFORMATION  SYSTEM. 
SUPPLEMENT  V:  A FOLLOW-UP  STUDY  OF 
OKLAHOMA  VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION  GRADUATES  AND  DROPOUTS. 

VT  014  595  7 

CYCLE  THREE  REPORT.  OCCUPATIONAL 
TRAINING  INFORMATION  SYSTEM. 
SUPPLEMENT  VI:  VOCATIONAL  AND 
TECHNICAL  SKILLS  UPGRADING 
REQUIREMENTS  FOR  SELECTED 
OCCUPATIONS. 

VT  014  778  7 

CYCLE  FOUR  REPORT.  OCCUPATIONAL 
TRAINING  INFORMATION  SYSTEM  (OTIS). 

OKLAHOMA  UNIV.,  OKLAHOMA  CITY.  ! 

MEDICAL  CENTER. 

VT  010  830  ED  058  376  6 

CONFERENCE  ON  THE  USE  OF  COMPUTERS 
IN  MEDICAL  EDUCATION  (OKLAHOMA 
CITY,  OKLA.,  APR.  3,  4,  AND  5, 

1968) . 

OLIVO,  C.  THOMAS 

VT  014  260  ED  057  217  7 

NATIONAL  OCCUPATIONAL  COMPETENCY 
TESTING  PROJECT.  A CONSORTIUM  FOR 
OCCUPATIONAL  COMPETENCY  TESTING  OF 
TRADE  ANO  INDUSTRIAL/TECHNICAL 
TEACHERS.  PHASE  I:  PLANNING— 
ORGANIZING— PILOT  TESTING.  VOLUME 
3,  HANDBOOK  FOR  DEVELOPING  AND 
ADMINISTERING  OCCUPATIONAL 
COMPETENCY  TESTS. 
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VT  014  261  EO  057  218  701 

NATIONAL  OCCUPATIONAL  COMPETENCY 
TESTING  PROJECT.  A CONSORTIUM  FOR 
OCCUPATIONAL  COMPETENCY  TESTING  OF 
TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL/TECHNICAL 
TEACHERS.  PHASE  II:  DIRECTIONS 
FOR:  AREA  TEST  CENTER 
COORDINATION,  TEST  DEVELOPMENT, 

AND  TEST  ADMINISTRATION. 

OPTON,  EDWARD  M. , JR. 

VT  014  287  ED  058  402  706 

FACTORS  ASSOCIATED  WITH  EMPLOYMENT 
AMONG  WELFARE  MOTHERS. 

OREGON  STATE  DEPT.  OF  EMPLOYMENT, 

EUGENE. 

VT  Oil  120  ED  056  162  667 

FORECAST  OCCUPATIONAL  SUPPLY:  A 
METHODOLOGICAL  HANDBOOK. 

OREGON  UNIV.,  EUGENE.  REHABILITATION 

RESEARCH  AND  TRAINING  CENTER  IN 

MENTAL  RETARDATION. 

VT  014  229  ED  057  208  696 

EVALUATION  OF  SHORT-TERM  TRAINING 
IN  REHABILITATION.  OREGON  STUDIES 
IN  THE  REHABILITATION  OF  THE 
RETARDED. 


ORGANISATION  FOR  ECONOMIC 
COOPERATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT,  PARIS 
(FRANCE). 

VT  014  322  ED  057  228  711 

EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  FOR  THE 
METAL  WORKER  OF  1980.  FINAL  REPORT. 

VT  014  342  ED  059  359  712 

MANPOWER  POLICY  AND  PROGRAMMES  IN 
CANADA.  REVIEWS  OF  MANPOWER  AND 
SOCIAL  POLICIES  NO.  4. 

VT  014  343  ED  059  360  713 

MANPOWER  POLICY  AND  PROBLEMS  IN 
GREECE.  REVIEWS  OF  MANPOWER  AND 
SOCIAL  POLICIES  NO.  3. 
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VT  014  344  ED  059  361  71 

MANPOWER  AND  SOCIAL  POLICY  IN  THE 
NETHERLANDS.  REVIEWS  OF  MANPOWER 
AND  SOCIAL  POLICIES  NO.  6. 

ORGANISATION  FOR  ECONOMIC 
COOPERATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT,  PARIS 
(FRANCE).  DEVELOPMENT  CENTRE. 

VT  014  234  ED  057  211  69 

THE  EMPLOYMENT  PROBLEM  IN  LESS 
DEVELOPED  COUNTRIES.  A REVIEW  OF 
EVIDENCE. 

ORGANISATION  FOR  ECONOMIC 
COOPERATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT,  PARIS 
(FRANCE).  MANPOWER  AND  SOCIAL 
AFFAIRS  DIV. 

VT  013  833  67 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  WOMEN.  FINAL  REPORT. 

PALO  ALTO  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEMS,  INC., 
SCOTTSDALE,  ARIZ. 

VT  014  983  ED  060  224  78 

A FIRST  STEP  TOWARD  CAREER 
EDUCATION.  A PROJECT  TO  IDENTIFY, 
COMPILE,  CATALOGUE,  ANALYZE  AND 
ASSESS  PAST  ANO  PRESENT  CAREER 
EDUCATION  EFFORTS  TO  SUPPORT 
COMPREHENSIVE  CAREER  EDUCATION 
MODEL  1 OBJECTIVES.  VOLUME  I AND 
VOLUME  1 1— APPENDICES. 

PAN  AMERICAN  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION, 
WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

VT  013  867  67 

DENTAL  AUXILIARY  UTILIZATION  AND 
EDUCATION  IN  LATIN  AMERICA. 
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PANiTZ,  ADOLF 

VT  014  260  ED  057  217  701 

NATIONAL  OCCUPATIONAL  COMPETENCY 
TESTING  PROJECT.  A CONSORTIUM  FOR 
OCCUPATIONAL  COMPETENCY  TESTING  OF 
TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL/TECHNICAL 
TEACHERS.  PHASE  I:  PLANNING- 
ORGANIZING— PILOT  TESTING.  VOLUME 
3,  HANDBOOK  FOR  DEVELOPING  AND 
ADMINISTERING  OCCUPATIONAL 
COMPETENCY  TESTS. 

VT  014  261  ED  057  218  701 

NATIONAL  OCCUPATIONAL  COMPETENCY 
TESTING  PROJECT.  A CONSORTIUM  FOR 
OCCUPATIONAL  COMPETENCY  TESTING  OF 
TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL/TECHNICAL 
TEACHERS.  PHASE  II:  DIRECTIONS 
FOR:  AREA  TEST  CENTER 
COORDINATION*  TEST  DEVELOPMENT, 

AND  TEST  ADMINISTRATION. 

PARKS.  DARRELL  LEE 

VT  014  151  ED  056  212  688 

ATTITUDES  AND  PRINCIPLES  REGARDING 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  OHIO. 

PASCAL,  ANTHONY  N. 

VT  014  180  ED  056  225  692 

ENHANCING  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  JOB 
MARKETS:  SUMMARY  OF  RESEARCH  AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  POLICY.  FINAL 
REPORT. 

PASEWARK,  WILLIAM  R. 

VT  014  414  EO  058  416  721 

PLANNING  THE  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  A 
BUSINESS  EDUCATION  LEARNING 
SYSTEM.  FINAL  REPORT. 
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PAULSEN,  RUSSELL 

VT  014  692  761 

EVALUATION  OF  SECONDARY 
MATHEMATICS  CURRICULUMS  IN 
DISTRICT  15  AS  THEY  RELATE  TO  THE 
MATH  BACKGROUND  REQUIREMENTS  OF 
POST-SECONDARY  VT AE  STUOENTS. 

PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 
FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION, 

HARRISBURG. 

VT  014  412  ED  058  415  721 

A NATIONAL  STUDY  TO  IDENTIFY 
OUTSTANDING  PROGRAMS  IN  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION  FOR  HANDICAPPED  AND 
DISADVANTAGED  STUDENTS. 

PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  UNIV.,  UNIVERSITY 
PARK.  CENTER  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  HIGHER 
EDUCATION. 

VT  014  172  EO  056  221  690 

THE  ANNUAL  PENNSYLVANIA  CONFERENCE 
ON  POST-SECONDARY  OCCUPATIONAL 
EDUCATION  1 2ND) . 

PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  UNIV.,  UNIVERSITY 
PARK.  DEPT.  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
ECONOMICS  AND  RURAL  SOCIOLOGY. 

VT  014  455  730 

AGRICULTURAL  LABOR  IN  THE 
NORTHEAST  STATES. 

PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  UNIV.,  UNIVERSITY 
PARK.  DEPT.  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

VT  014  274  ED  059  357  704 

THE  MEASUREMENT  OF  OCCUPATIONAL 

VALUES. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  'JNIV.,  UNIVERSITY 

PARK.  INST.  FOR  RESEARCH  ON  HUMAN 

RESOURCES. 

VT  Oil  114  EO  056  160  665 

MANPOWER  INFORMATION  FOR  URBAN 
POVERTY  AREAS.  VOLUME  I,  SOURCES 
AND  SYSTEMS  OF  URBAN  DATA  FOR  THE 
PLANNING  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF 
MANPOWER  PROGRAMS. 

VT  Oil  115  ED  056  16 1 666 

MANPOWER  INFORMATION  FOR  URBAN 
POVERTY  AREAS.  VOLUME  1 1 , AN 
INVENTORY  AND  APPRAISAL  OF  LOCAL 
DATA  RESOURCES  IN  PHILADELPHIA. 

VT  Oil  116  ED  057  172  666 

THE  POTENTIAL  FOR  HUMAN  RESOURCES 
AND  ECONOMIC  GROWTH  IN  A DECLINING 
LOCAL  COMMUNITY,  A SOCIO-ECONOMIC 
STUDY  OF  THE  JOHNSTOWN, 

PENNSYLVANIA  ECONOMY,  VOLUME  I. 

VT  Oil  117  EO  057  173  666 

THE  POTENTIAL  FOR  HUMAN  RESOURCES 
AND  ECONOMIC  GROWTH  IN  A DECLINING 
LOCAL  COMMUNITY,  A SOCIO-ECONOMIC 
STUDY  OF  THE  JOHNSTOWN, 

PENNSYLVANIA  ECONOMY,  VOLUME  II. 

VT  014  893  ED  060  219  780 

RECRUITING,  PLACING,  AND  RETAINING 
THE  HARO-TO-EMPLOY.  A STUDY  OF 
FACTORS  INFLUENCING  THE  RETENTION 
OF  PARTICIPANTS  IN  A CONCENTRATED 
EMPLOYMENT  PROGRAM  AND  IN  THEIR 
SUBSEQUENT  EMPLOYMENT. 

PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  UNIV.,  UNIVERSITY 

PARK.  PENNSYLVANIA  AGRICULTURAL 

EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

VT  014  173  690 

FACILITIES  FOR  INSTRUCTION  IN 
ORNAMENTAL  HORTICULTURE. 

PHILLIPS,  J.  EDMUND,  AND  OTHERS 

VT  010  966  ED  057  166  664 

A HANDBOOK  FOR  JOB  RESTRUCTURING. 
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PHIPPS,  LLOYD  J. 

VT  014  121  ED  056  205  686 

WORKSHOP  ON  DEVELOPING  AND  USING 
VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 
CITIZENS  ADVISORY  COUNCILS 
(URBANA,  ILLINOIS,  JUNE  29-JULY  2, 
1971).  FINAL  REPORT. 

VT  014  251  ED  057  213  699 

ADVISORY  COUNCILS  FOR  EDUCATION;  A 
HANDBOOK, 

PINCHES,  R06ERT  R.,  ANO  OTHERS 

VT  013  075  676 

FROM  SCHOOL  TO  WORK;  FEDERAL 
SERVICES  TO  HELP  COMMUNITIES  PLAN 
WITH  YOUTH. 

PLANNING  RESEARCH  CORP.,  MCLEAN,  VA. 

VT  014  301  ED  059  358  709 

A MODEL  FOR  MANPOWER  TRAINING 
EVALUATION. 

POL  ENSKE,  KAREN 

VT  014  396  EO  058  410  717 

THE  RESEARCH  REVIEW— JUNE  1971. 

POLTKIN,  ALAN  LEONARD 

VT  014  292  ED  057  222  707 

THE  EFFECT  OF  OCCUPATIONAL 
INFORMATION  CLASSES  UPON  THE 
VOCATIONAL  INTEREST  PATTERNS  OF 
BELOW  AVERAGE,  ADOLESCENT  MALES. 

PONTIAC  CITY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT,  MICH. 

VT  014  404  EO  058  413  718 

PONTIAC  VOCATIONAL  CAREER 
DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM.  INTERIM 
REPORT. 

PORTER,  LYMAN  W. 

VT  014  265  702 

ROLE  OF  THE  ORGANIZATION  IN 
MOTIVATION:  STRUCTURING  REWARDING 
ENVIRONMENTS. 
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POTTAWATTAMIE  COUNTY  BOARD  OF 
EDUCATION,  COUNCIL  BLUFFS,  IOWA. 

V T 014  425  724 

AREA-WIDE  PROJECT  FOR  OCCUPATIONAL 
ORIENTATION,  EXPLORATION, 

COUNSELING,  JOB  TRAINING,  AND  JOB 
PLACEMENT  FOR  ELEMENTARY  AND 
SECONDARY  STUDENTS.  INTERIM  REPORT. 

PRAIRIE  STATE  COLL.,  CHICAGO 
HEIGHTS,  ILL. 

VT  014  502  ED  058  433  737 

TRAINING  PAR APROFESSIONALS  FOR  THE 
HUMAN  SERVICES.  CAREER  OPTIONS 
RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 

VT  014  527  ED  058  436  738 

PILOT  "A"  FINAL  REPORT.  CAREER 
OPTIONS  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 

PRESIDENT'S  TASK  FORCE  ON  HIGHWAY 
SAFETY,  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

VT  014  204  694 

MOBILITY  WITHOUT  MAYHEM. 

PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND  NEWSTART,  INC., 
MONTAGUE. 

VT  013  916  678 

FINAL  EVALUATION  OF  THE  P.E.I. 

NEWSTART  COMPREHENSIVE  MANPOWER 
DEVELOPMENT  SYSTEM. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE  IDHEWl 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO.  CONSUMER 
PROTECTION  AND  ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH 
SERVICE. 

VT  014  21 2 ED  056  234  695 

COMMUNITY  HEALTH  NURSING  FOR 
WORKING  PEOPLE.  A GUIDF  FOR 
VOLUNTARY  AND  OFFICIAL  HEALTH 
AGENCIES  TO  PROVIDE  PART-TIME 
OCCUPATIONAL  HEALTH  NURSING 
SERVICES. 


PUBLIC  PERSONNEL  ASSOCIATION, 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 

VT  014  719  ED  059  386 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  THE  DISADVANTAGED  IN 
THE  PUBLIC  SERVICE.  GUIDELINES  FOR 
AN  ACTION  PROGRAM  FOR  STATE  AND 
LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 

PUERTO  RICO  STATE  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 
ON  VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION,  SAN  JUAN. 

VT  013  986 

TECHNICAL  NOTES  ON  VOCATIONAL  ANO 
TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

PURDUE  UNIV.,  LAFAYETTE,  IND. 

VT  014  703  EO  058  464 
PREPARATION  FOR  A DUAL  ROLE : 
HOMEMAKER-WAGE  EARNER,  WITH 
ADAPTATIONS  TO  INNER  CITY  YOUTH. 
FINAL  REPORT,  VOLUME  I. 

PURDY,  RALPH  D. 

VT  014  432 

A CRITICAL  LOOK  AT  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 
BY  FORMER  STUDENTS. 

RAND  CORP.,  SANTA  MONICA,  CALIF. 

VT  014  180  ED  056  225 

ENHANCING  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  JOB 
MARKETS:  SUMMARY  OF  RESEARCH  AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  POLICY.  FINAL 
REPORT. 

VT  014  276 

EMPLOYMENT  PATTERNS  BY  AGE,  RACE 
AND  SEX  IN  URBAN  LABOR  MARKETS. 

VT  014  282  ED  060  176 

INCOME  GUARANTEES  AND  THE  WORKING 
POOR:  THE  EFFEC1  OF  INCOME 
MAINTENANCE  PROGRAMS  ON  THE  HOURS 
OF  WORK  OF  MALE  FAMILY  HEADS. 
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VT  OK  393  ED  058  409  716 

STATE  HEALTH  MANPOWER  PLANNING;  A 
POLICY  OVERVIEW. 

RATHBUN,  DONALD  L.,  ED. 

VT  OK  K8  ED  056  210  687 

MANPOWER  RESEARCH  VISIBILITY: 

"REAL  LIFE"  EDUCATION  FRONT. 

VT  OK  403  ED  058  412  717 

MANPOWER  RESEARCH  VISIBILITY. 

VT  OK  647  ED  (SEE  JUL  »72  RIE)  754 
MANPOWER  RESEARCH  VISIBILITY. 

RAU,  GERALD  N. 

VT  013  781  ED  057  186  674 

THE  RELATIONSHIP  OF  OCCUPATIONAL 
EXPERIENCE  AND  PROFESSIONAL 
PREPARATION  OF  MACHINE-TRADES 
TEACHERS  TO  THE  ACHIEVEMENT  OF 
MACHINE-TRADE  STUDENTS. 

RAYMOND,  CHARLES 

VT  014  461  731 

MEANWHILE,  AT  HOME.  A FOLLOW-UP 
STUDY  OF  MENTALLY  ILL,  VOCATIONAL 
REHABILITATION  CLIENTS.  PROJECT 
REPORT . 

REHABILITATION  RESEARCH  FOUNDATION, 

ELMORE,  ALA.  DRAPER  CORRECTIONAL 

CENTER. 

VT  014  472  FD  058  429  734 

TRAINING  AND  PLACEMENT  OF  THE 
YOUTHFUL  INMATES  OF  DRAPER 
CORRECTIONAL  CENTER.  MDTA 
EXPERIMENTAL  AND  DEMONSTRATION 
FINDINGS  NO.  6.  FINAL  REPORT. 
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REHABILITATION  SERVICES 

ADMINISTRATION  ( DHEW I , WASHINGTON, 

D.C. 

VT  014  623  EO  059  376  750 

REHABILITATION  OF  INDIVIDUALS  WITH 
BEHAVIORAL  DISORDERS.  A REPORT 
FROM  THE  STUDY  GROUP  ON 
REHABILITATION  OF  INDIVIDUALS  WITH 
BEHAVIORAL  DISORDERS.  A TRAINING 
GUIDE. 

REI HER,  JOHN  F. 

VT  014  807  775 

CAREER  SCIENCE  AND  MATHEMATICS 
EDUCATION  WORKSHOP  WITH  COMPUTER 

implications. 

RENSHAW,  VERNON 

VT  014  309  ED  058  405  709 

THE  ROLE  OF  MIGRATION  IN  LABOR 
MARKET  ADJUSTMENT. 

RESOURCE  MANAGEMENT  CORP.,  BE THESDA, 

MD. 

VT  014  297  ED  057  223  707 

EVALUATIONS  OF  THE  WAR  ON  POVERTY: 
STATUS  AND  PROSPECTS  AT  THE  OFFICE 
OF  ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY. 

VT  014  298  ED  057  224  708 

EVALUATIONS  OF  THE  WAR  ON  POVERTY: 
ECONOMICS  OF  POVERTY. 

• VT  014  299  ED  057  225  708 

EVALUATIONS  OF  THE  WAR  ON  POVERTY: 
HEALTH  PROGRAMS. 

VT  014  300  ED  057  226  708 

EVALUATIONS  OF  THE  WAR  ON  POVERTY; 

THE  FEASIBILITY  OF  BENEFIT-COST 
ANALYSIS  FOR  MANPOWER  PROGRAMS. 

REUBENS,  BEATRICE  G. 

VT  014  284  706 

THE  HARD-TO-EMPLOY:  EUROPEAN 
PROGRAMS. 
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RICE,  DICK  CONRAD 

VT  014  231  ED  057  210  696 

ROLE  PERCEPTION  IN  THE  SUPERVISION 
OF  STATE  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN 
OHIO  IN  RELATION  TO  CHANGE. 

RICH,  BETTIE  R. 

VT  014  644  754 

DEVELOPMENTAL,  APPLIED  RESEARCH 
PROJECT  TO  HELP  DETERMINE  THE 
EXTENT  TO  WHICH  A MULTI  MEDIA 
LESSON  IS  MORE  EFFECTIVE  WITH  LOW 
INCOME  MINORITY  STUDENTS  THAN  IS  A 
TRADITIONAL  LESSON. 

ROBERTSON,  LUTHER  PAUL,  JR. 

VT  014  363  ED  058  407  714 

AN  EVALUATION  OF  THE 
ELECTROMECHANICAL  TECHNOLOGY 
CURRICULUM  AT  OKLAHOMA  STATE 
UNIVERSITY. 

ROBINSON,  OLIVER  W. 

VT  012  965 < ED  057  181  670 

WHAT  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATORS  SHOULD 
KNOW  ABOUT  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
FOR  DISADVANTAGED  YOUTH  IN  RURAL 
AREAS. 

ROCHESTER  UNIV.,  N.Y.  CLEARINGHOUSE 

ON  SELF-INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS  FOR 

HEALTH  CARE  FACILITIES. 

VT  010  945  ED  057  164  660 

INDIVIDUALIZED  INSTRUCTION  IN 
MEDICAL  EDUCATION. 

ROCHOW,  ROBERT  J. 

VT  014  404  ED  058  413  718 

PONTIAC  VOCATIONAL  CAREER 
DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM.  INTERIM 
REPORT. 


ROGERS  T. 

VT  013  916 

FINAL  EVALUATION  OF  THE  P.E.I. 
NEWSTART  COMPREHENSIVE  MANPOWER 
DEVELOPMENT  SYSTEM. 

ROSSMILLER,  G.E.,  ED. 

VT  014  549 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  HARVEST 
MECHANIZATION;  MANPOWER 
IMPLICATIONS. 

VT  014  550 

FRUIT  ANO  VEGETABLE  HARVEST 
MECHANIZATION;  POLICY  IMPLICATIONS 

ROTHBAUM,  MELVIN 

VT  014  833  ED  060  209 

DEVELOPMENT  OP  A MODEL  UNIVERSITY 
HUMAN  RESOURCES  PROGRAM. 

RUTGERS,  THE  STATE  UNIV.,  NEW 
BRUNSWICK,  N.J.  DEPT.  OF 
VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

VT  014  198  ED  056  226 
AN  INVESTIGATION  OF  THE 
EFFECTIVENESS  OF  A DESIGN  TO 

initiate  curriculum  change  in  home 

ECONOMICS  EOLLOW-UP:  PHASE  II. 
FINAL  REPORT. 

VT  014  260  ED  057  217 

NATIONAL  OCCUPATIONAL  COMPETENCY 
TESTING  PROJECT.  A CONSORTIUM  FOR 
OCCUPATIONAL  COMPETENCY  TESTING  OF 
TRADE  ANO  INDUSTRIAL/TECHNICAL 
TEACHERS.  PHASE  I;  PLANNING— 
ORGANIZING— PILOT  TESTING.  VOLUME 
3,  HANDBOOK  FOR  DEVELOPING  AND 
ADMINISTERING  OCCUPATIONAL 
COMPETENCY  TESTS. 
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VT  014  261  ED  057  218  701 

NATIONAL  OCCUPATIONAL  COMPETENCY 
TESTING  PROJECT.  A CONSORTIUM  FOR 
OCCUPATIONAL  COMPETENCY  TESTING  OF 
TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL/TECHNICAL 
TEACHERS.  PHASE  II:  DIRECTIONS 
FOR:  AREA  TEST  CENTER 
COORDINATION,  TEST  DEVELOPMENT, 

AND  TEST  ADMINISTRATION. 

VT  014  664  ED  (SEE  JUL  *72  RIE)  757 
SUMMARIES  OF  STUDIES  IN 
AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION,  NORTH 
ATLANTIC  REGION,  i970-71.  STATUS 
REPORT,  STUDIES  IN  PROGRESS,  AND 
ABSTRACTS. 

VT  014  749  769 

AN  ASSESSMENT  OF  P.A.C.  PLAN-A- 
CAREER. 

RZONCA,  CHESTER  S. 

VT  014  852  ED  060  212  778 

A SYSTEM  MODEL  FOR  THE  COLLECTION, 
PROCESSING,  SUMMARIZATION  AND 
COMPARISON  OF  COURSE  COST, 

ENROLLMENT  AND  REIMBURSEMENT  DATA 
AT  THE  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  LEVEL. 

FINAL  REPORT. 

SAINT  VINCENT  DE  PAUL  SOCIETY,  SAINT 

LOUIS,  MO. 

VT  010  933  ED  060  171  660 

COMMUNITY  PROGRAM  OF  ORIENTATION 
AND  MOBILITY  SERVICES  FOR  THE 
BLIND  IN  MISSOURI.  FINAL  REPORT. 


SAM  HOUSTON  STATE  UNIV.,  HUNTSVILLE, 

TEX.  INST.  OF  CONTEMPORARY 

CORRECTIONS  AND  THE  BEHAVIORAL 

SCIENCES. 

VT  015  007  ED  (SEE  JUL  *72  RIE)  784 
A STUDY  OF  THE  RELATIONSHIP 
BETWEEN  MILITARY  SERVICE  IN  THE 
ARMED  FORCES  AND  CRIMINALITY. 

CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  MONOGRAPH  VOL. 

Ill,  NO.  1. 

VT  015  008  784 

CASE  REVIEWER  ON  AUTOMOBILE  SEARCH 
AND  SEIZURE  FOR  THE  TEXAS  LAW 
ENFORCEMENT  OFFICER.  CRIMINAL 
JUSTICE  MONOGRAPH  VOL.  Ill,  NO.  2. 

VT  015  009  ED  (SEE  JUL  *72  RIE)  785 
TEXAS  JAILS— PROBLEMS  AND 
REFORMATION. 

SAN  DIEGO  COUNTY  OEPT.  OF  EDUCATION, 

CALIF. 

VT  014  673  759 

AN  APPRAISAL  OF  TRADITIONAL  AND 
SELECTED  MULTI-UNIT  DRIVER 
EDUCATION  COURSES. 

SANDERS,  GEORGE 

VT  014  497  ED  958  431  736 

THE  IMPACT  OF  NEW  AREA  VOCATIONAL 
SCHOOLS  ON  THE  APPALACHIAN  REGION. 

SCHLAMP,  FREDRIC  T. 

VT  014  461  731 

MEANWHILE,  AT  HOME.  A FOLLOW-UP 
STUDY  OF  MENTALLY  ILL,  VOCATIONAL 
REHABILITATION  CLIENTS.  PROJECT 
REPORT. 


SCHMITT,  HENRY  E. 

VT  012  965  ED  057  181  670 

WHAT  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATORS  SHOULD 
KNOW  ABOUT  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
FOR  DISADVANTAGED  YOUTH  IN  RURAL 
AREAS. 
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SCHNUELLE,  LESLIE 

VT  015  024  EO  (SEE  JUL  *72  RIE)  786 
AN  EVALUATION  OF  THE  SELF-DIRECTED 
SEARCH:  A GUIDE  TO  EDUCATIONAL  AND 
VOCATIONAL  PLANNING. 

SEALS,  THOMAS  A. 

VT  014  673  759 

AN  APPRAISAL  OF  TRADITIONAL  AND 
SELECTED  MULTI-UNIT  DRIVER 
EDUCATION  COURSES. 

SEIDENSTAT,  PAUL 

VT  014  933  ED  (SEE  JUL  *72  PIE)  780 
NEW  BUSINESSES  AND  URBAN 
EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES. 

SELLAND,  LARRY 

VT  014  631  751 

A STATEWIDE  PROGRAM  IN 
DEVELOPMENTAL  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 
( K— 121  AND  OCCUPATIONAL 
PREPARATION  FDR  THE  CHANGING  WORLD 
OF  WORK.  INTERIM  REPORT. 

SHELL,  LON  R. 

VT  014  410  ED  057  247  720 

ANALYSES  OF  NOISE  IN  SELECTED 
AGRICULTURAL  MECHANICS  FACILITIES. 
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YORK,  N.Y. 
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TOMLINSON,  ROBERT  M. , AND  OTHERS 
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APPLICANTS,  STUDENTS  AND 
GRADUATES.  FINAL  REPORT,  PART  HI. 

TRACY,  ROBERT  G.,  AND  OTHERS 
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DEVELOPED  COUNTRIES.  A REVIEW  OF 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  HUMAN 
POTENTIAL.  TRANSITION  FROM 
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PROGRAM;  WITH  APPROPRIATE 
MODIFICATIONS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS. 

UNITED  NATIONS  EDUCATIONAL, 
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ORGANIZATION,  PARIS  (FRANCE). 
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AGRICULTURE  AND  GENERAL  EDUCATION. 

UNITED  NATIONS,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  DEPT. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA, 
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EVALUATION  OF  PROGRAMMED 
INSTRUCTION  TECHNIQUES  IN  MEDICAL 
INTERVIEWING.  FINAL  REPORT,  JUNE 
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EXPERIENCES,  AND  PERCEPTIONS. 

FINAL  REPORT. 
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CAREER  GUIDANCE:  AN  OVERVIEW  OF 
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ABSTRACT  - THE  SUBJECT  OF  CHANGING  THE  YOUTH 
ORGANIZATION  IN  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE  HAS 
BEEN  A VOLATILE  ISSUE  FOR  AT  LEAST  A DECADE, 
BUT  THERE  ARE  SOME  FUNDAMENTAL  CHANGES  WHICH 
NEED  TO  BE  MADE  IN  OUR  YOUTH  ORGANIZATION  AND 
; AGRICULTURE  EDUCATION  GENERALLY. 
UNFORTUNATELY,  THE  THINGS  WE  HAVE  LEARNED 
ABOUT  AGRICULTURE  IN  THE  PAST  HAVE  KEPT  US 
FROM  OBJECTIVELY  EVALUATING  THE  PROPER  ROLE 
OF  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION  AND  ITS  YOUTH 
ORGANIZATION  IN  TODAY'S  MODERN  WORLD.  AMONG 
THE  NOTIONS  WE  SHOULD  BURY  IN  ORDER  TO  BRING 
ABOUT  CHANGE  ARE:  (II  RURAL  LIFE  IS  SOMEHOW 
SUPERIOR  TO  ANY  OTHER  WAY  OF  LIVING,  (21 
PRODUCTION  AGRICULTURE  MUST  CONTINUE  TO 
OCCUPY  CENTER  STAGE  IN  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS,  (31  ONLY  RURAL  PEOPLE  ARE 
INTERESTED  IN  AGRICULTURAL  CAREERS,  (A) 
AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATORS  IN  GENERAL  HAVE  BEEN 
REALLY  COMMITTED  TO  HELPING  THOSE  STUDENTS 
WHO  NEED  THE  MOST  HELP,  ANO  (5)  AGRICULTURAL 
EDUCATION  IS  CHANGING  RAPIDLY  AND  WILL  CATCH 
UP  WITH  THE  TIMES.  WITH  RESPECT  TO  YOUTH 
ORGANIZATIONS,  WE  SHOULD  PLAY  UP  THE 
UNIQUENESS  OF  OUR  YOUTH  ORGANIZATION'S  ROLE 
IN  EXPANDING  THE  CAREER  HORIZONS  OF  YOUTH. 
EMPHASIS  SHOULD  BE  PLACED  ON  THE  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  COOPERATION,  LEAOERSHIP,  AND  CITIZENSHIP 
AS  AN  OUTGROWTH  OF  CAREER-ORIENTED 
ACTIVITIES.  A SCHEME  FOR  YOUTH  ORGANIZATIONS  1 
WHICH  IS  DESIGNED  TO  COORDINATE  BROAD  CAREER  i 
EXPLORATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT  AMONG  STUDENTS  IS 
PROVIDED  IN  THIS  PAPER.  (SB) 
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Earl  B.  Russell^ 


The  whole  subject  of  changing  the  youth  organization  in  vocational 
agriculture  has  been  a volatile  issue  for  at  least  a decade.  Virtually 
everyone  in  our  profession  has  at  some  time  expressed  some  degree  of 
concern  over  the  activities,  purposes,  and  role  of  the  FFA  in  vocational 
agriculture. 

Perhaps  agricultural  educators  have  spent  more  time  discussing 
needed  adjustments  in  the  FFA  with  Less  results  of  actual  changes  being 
made  than  any  other  part  of  the  agricultural  education  program.  Granted, 
some  changes  have  been  made  in  the  organization  in  recent  years.  Many 
leaders  of  the  organization  point  with  pride  to  adjustments  made  in  the 
FFA  program  of  activities,  admission  of  girls,  and  the  new  FFA  blazer 
for  boys.  Except  for  the  admission  of  girls,  however,  changes  have 
been  rather  meager. 

Randy  McCutcheon  and  I hope  to  share  and  discuss  with  you  during 
this  seminar  some  of  our  concerns  relative  to  changing  the  FFA.  Randy's 
perspective  as  a former  national  vice-president  of  the  FFA  should  be  of 
particular  interest  to  you. 


Roots  of  the  Problem 


Before  going  further  let  me  stress  that  a major  assumption  underlying 
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this  presentation  is  that  there  are  some  fundamental  changes  which  need 
to  be  made  in  our  youth  organization  and  agricultural  education  generally. 

For  the  moment  I wish  to  take  the  position  that  the  FFA  is  not  in  and  of 
itself  a major  problem;  rather,  it  is  perhaps  our  most  visible  manifesta- 
tion of  some  underlying  outdated  attitudes  that  we  possess  about  agri- 
cultural education.  I am  sure  most  of  you  will  agree  that  our  attitudes 
and  beliefs  have  a way  of  influencing  the  way  we  act.  Those  attitudes 
and  beliefs  tend  to  remain  constant  in  spite  of  the  overwhelming  social 
change  occurring  around  us  each  day.  Herein  lies  the  crux  of  the  problem: 

The  things  we  have  learned  about  agricultural  education  in  the  past, 
either  consciously  or  unconsciously,  have  kept  us  from  objectively  evaluating 
the  proper  role  of  agricultural  education  and  its  youth  organization  in 
todays  modern  world.  We  are  blinded  by  our  own  experiences. 

I would  say  to  leaders  setting  out  to  reform  agricultural  education, 
and  hopefully  including  our  youth  organization,  that  f,ten  idea  funerals” 
are  essential  first.  Certain  commonly  held,  conservative  notions  about 
the  nature  of  agricultural  education  must  be  buried.  Ask  yourself  to  what 
extent  the  FFA  perpetuates  these  notions.  The  "funerals”  essential  to  the 
reform  of  agricultural  education  are  as  follows: 

1.  Bury  the  notion  of  the  perhaps  never  correct  rural  ethic  that 
"rural  life”  is  somehow  superior  to  any  other  way  of  living. 

No  empirical  evidence  exists  to  support  this  notion. 

Its  continued  presence  in  the  thinking  of  some  agricultural 
educators  creates  a subconscious  attitude  that  agricultural 
education  really  has  little  to  offer  urban  students.  We 
need  only  to  look  at  our  dismal  performance  in  urban  areas 
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to  see  the  possible  effect  of  this  notion.  How  often  have 
you  heard  state  and  national  FFA  leaders  refer  to  "rural" 

America  as  though  agricultural  education  does  nob  or  should 
not  exist  in  "urban"  America? 

2 . Bury  the  notion  that  production  agriculture  must  continue  to 
occupy  "center  stage"  in  agricultural  education  programs. 

Numerous  studies  show  that  careers  in  production  agri- 
culture are  a minority  of  the  total  career  spectrum  in 
agriculture.  Yet  approximately  90  percent  of  the  students 
enrolled  in  vocational  agriculture  nationally  are  still  in 
production  type  programs.  We  have  our  priorities  reversed. 
Unfortunately,  the  FFA  name  and  activities  help  maintain 
this  outmoded  idea# 

3.  Bury  the  notion  that  -a  broad  knowledge  of  production  agriculture 
is  basic  to  one’s  performance  in  most  agricultural  careers. 

Although  research  is  contradictory  on  this  point,  logic 
suggests  that  agricultural  production  is  no  more  basic  to  the 
performance  of  most  agricultural  jobs  than  is,  for  example, 
ornamental  horticulture  or  agricultural  resources.  Each 
classification  of  agri cultural  occupations  should  be  supported 
by  its  own  body  of  knowledge  and  practice.  Increasingly, 
leaders  in  the  broad  agricultural  industry  are  saying  that  a 
knowledge  of  business  principles  and  practices  is  essential 
for  success  in  agricultural  careers. 
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4.  Bury  the  notion  that  agricultural  education  no  longer  has  a 
production  agriculture  (farmer)  image. 

The  agricultural  educator  who  believes  in  this  notion 
is  either  naive  or  sadly  out-of-touch  with  the  majority  of 
opinions  of  the  general  public  and  students.  Particularly 
distressing  is  the  fact  that  many  agricultural  educators  are 
reluctant  to  make  objective  research  studies  on  this  issue, 
apparently  for  fear  of  what  may  be  discovered.  As  long  as 
the  ”FFAM  letters  represent  our  youth  organization,  efforts 
to  change  the  image  will  be  extremely  disappointing. 

5*  Bury  the  notion  that  only  rural  people  are  interested  in 
agricultural  careers. 

This  does  not  mean  that  agricultural  education  programs 
now  in  existence  are  attractive  to  urban  dwellers  in  large 
numbers.  Only  a few,  far  too  few,  agricultural  education 
programs  are  in  existence  which  attract  urban  students. 

The  fallacy  of  the  above  notion  is  evident  when  we  examine 
the  home  origins  of  college  students  enrolled  in  ornamental 
horticulture,  landscape  architecture,  forestry,  and  veterinary 
medicine.  A very  large  percentage  of  these  students  come  from 
cities  and  not  from  farms. 

6*  Bury  the  notion  that  only  a small  proportion  of  agricultural 
careers  are  available  to  women  and  consequently  enrollment  of 
girls  in  agricultural  education  programs  should  remain  low. 

The  present  male -female  proportion  in  agricultural  careers 
in  no  way  should  be  interpreted  to  mean  the  proportion  of  women 
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workers  should  remain  low.  Studies  in  technical  education 
reveal  that  women  are  often  superior  to  men  in  many  technical 
areas.  My  use  of  the  Walker  Agricultural  Interest  Inventory 
with  suburban  eighth  graders  in  Illinois  revealed  as  many  girls 
as  boys  were  interested  in  plant  and  animal  sciences. 

7.  Bury  the  notion  that  students  who  excell  in  vocational  agri- 
culture classes  and  youth  organization  activities  do  so 
BECAUSE  of  vocational  agriculture. 

Agricultural  educators  have  been  notoriously  eager  to 
claim  credit  for  "producing"  successful  students.  In  a vast 
majority  of  these  cases,  however,  the  same  students  could 
have  done  equally  as  well  in  some  other  field  of  study.  Our 
frequent  confusion  over  this  mistaken  cause-effect  relationship 
makes  us  appear  somewhat  immature  in  the  eyes  of  other  educators, 
particularly  non- vocational  educators. 

8.  But£  the  notion  that  agricultural  educators  in  general  have 
been  really  committed  to  helping  those  students  who  meed 
help  most. 

With  rare  exception,  agricultural  educators  have  concentrated 
their  efforts  on  those  students  who  could  win  the  largest  number 
of  awards  and  activities.  Such  a system  for  teachers  and  students 
to  receive  recognition  does  more  harm  than  good  for  the  average 
and  below-average  students.  The  FFA  clearly  is  not  geared  to 
serve  these  less  capable  students. 
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9*  Bury  the  notion  that  a good  public  image  of  agricultural  education 
will  result  quickly  if  we  concentrate  only  on  improving  the 
"substance"  of  agricultural  education. 

The  effect  of  such  a notion  on  action  is  that  we  only  "fight 
half  the  battle."  Business  and  industry  are  constantly  and 
effectively  changing  public  opinion  by  changing  names  and  labels, 
sometimes  even  without  changing  "substance."  Agricultural  educators 
who  hold  to  the  above  notion  are  in  effect  saying  we  have  a good 
product,  so  aggressive  public  relations  is  unnecessary.  If  the 
business  and  industry  analogy  is  valid,  aren't  we  very  unrealistic 
with  this  notion?  What  does  our  chief  public  relations  tool,  the 
FFA,  tell  the  public  about  the  "substance"  of  agricultural  education? 

10.  Bury  the  notion  that  agricultural  education  is  changing  rapidly 

and,  given  a few  years,  it  will  catch  up  with  the  times. 

* 

Persons  holding  onto  this  notion  are  probably  out  of  touch 
with  reality.  Agricultural  education  has  made  some  significant 
changes  in  the  last  ten  years,  but  it  is  not  changing  as  rapidly 
as  the  rest  of  society.  Perhaps  no  other  segment  of  education 
is  more  tradition -bound  (tradition-strangled)  than  agricultural 
education.  In  spite  of  some  encouraging  trends,  persons  in 
vocational  service  areas  other  than  agricultural  education,  as 
well  as  other  educators,  feel  that  agricultural  education  is 
exceedingly  slow  to  change. 

I hope  you  don't  fe(tl  too  depressed  at  this  point,  but  please  hold 
back  your  rotten  tomatoes  and  eggs I I think  these  are  fair  criticisms 
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that  we  need  to  consider  and  resolve.  If  leaders  hoping  to  change 
agricultural  education  and  the  FFA  can  successfully  perform  the 
"ten  idea  funerals"  recommended  here,  some  fresh,  long  overdue 
approaches  to  improvement  may  emerge.  Too  often  in  the  past, 
leaders  charged  with  changing  agricultural  education  have  been 
incapable  of  looking  beyond  their  own  limited  experiences  and  seeing 
the  potential  and  responsibility  which  exists  for  agricultural  educa- 
tion. 

Mason  Williams,  a popular  contemporary  musician,  has  stated  that 
"Tradition  is  a good  thing  provided  it  doesn't  last  too  long."  Agri- 
cultural education  should  be  very  proud  of  the  tradition  it  has  established 
over  the  past  half  century  in  contributing  to  individual  well-being  and  the 

national  welfare.  However,  as  the  following  story  suggests,  we  may  need 

3 

to  examine  that  tradition. 


TRADITION 

Processionary  caterpillars  feed  upon  pine  needles. 

They  move  through  the  trees  in  a long  procession,  one 
leading  the  other  following  - each  with  his  eyes  half 
closed  and  his  head  snugly  fitted  against  the  rear 
extremity  of  his  predecessor. 

Jean-Henri  Fabre,  the  greac  French  naturalist,  after 
patiently  experimenting  with  a group  of  these  cater- 
pillars, finally  enticed  them  to  the  rim  of  a large 
flowerpot  where  he  succeeded  in  getting  the  first  one 
connected  up  with  the  last  one,  thus  forming  a complete 
circle  which  started  around  in  a procession  which  had 
neither  beginning  nor  end. 

The  naturalist  expected  that  after  a while  they  would 
catch  on  to  the  joke  - get  tired  of  their  useless 
march  and  start  off  in  some  new  direction  — but  not  so. 


3 

See  M.A.  Cottrell,  "Competencies  Needed  to  Fill  Available  Jobs 
in  Agriculture  as  Seen  by  a Feed,  Seed,  Fertilizer,  and  Garden  Supplier," 
at  the  44th  Annual  Conference,  Agricultural  Education,  North  Atlantic 
Region,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  April  6-10,  1964. 
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Through  sheer  force  of  habit,  the  living,  creeping 
circle  kept  moving  around  the  rim  of  the  pot  - around 
and  around,  keeping  the  same  relentless  pace  for  seven 
days  and  seven  nights  - and  would  doubtless  have 
continued  longer  had  it  not  been  for  sheer  exhaustion 
and  ultimate  starvation. 

Incidentally,  an  ample  supply  of  food  was  close  at 
hand,  and  plainly  visible,  but  it  was  outside  the  range 
of  the  circle,  so  they  continued  along  the  beaten  path. 

They  were  following  instinct  - habit  - custom  - tradition 
- precedent  - past  experience  - '‘standard  practice"  - 
or  whatever  you  may  choose  to  call  it,  but  they  were 
following  it  blindly. 

They  mistook  activity  for  accomplishments.  They  meant 
well,  but  they  got  no  place. 


Without  question,  agricultural  educators  today  are  as  capable, 
dedicated,  and  sincere  as  they  have  ever  been.  We  all  "mean  well" 
but  are  we  getting  any  place? 

I have  been  keenly  interested  in  recent  years  in  the  sources 
of  leadership  in  agricultural  education.  Michigan  State  University  is 
one  of  four  or  five  institutions  which  has  consistently  provided  the 
sound  leadership  for  guiding  the  destiny  of  agricultural  education 
throughout  the  country.  Because  of  your  past  performance,  the  high 
regard  with  which  you  are  held  by  colleagues  in  other  states,  I am 
confident  that  you  will  play  a major  role  in  shaping  the  new  destiny 
of  agricultural  education. 


Role  of  the  Youth  Organization  in  A Changing  Agricultural  Education 
A crucial  need  exists  to  examine  and  redefine  the  purposes  and 
objectives  of  our  youth  organization.  The  curriculum  in  agricultural 
education  has  undergone  considerable  redirection  because  of  the  efforts 
of  teacher  educators,  state  supervisors,  and  teachers  of  vocational  agri- 
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culture.  The  FFA  simply  has  not  followed  suit.  Thomas  Gambino,  Director 
of  Career  Development  in  the  New  Jersey  State  Department  of  Education, 
in  reviewing  the  handbooks  of  several  vocational  youth  organizations, 
raised  this  question  about  the  FFA:  "Are  students  who  are  interested 

in  the  many  other  occupations  embraced  within  the  'agriculture' 
family  possibly  discouraged  from  doing  so  by  the  title  and  the  aims 
of  the  FFA  group? 

In  the  March  1969  Agricultural  Education  Magazine  I described  in 
some  detail  the  tremendous  gap  between  the  agricultural  education 
curriculum  in  the  school  in  which  I taught  and  the  FFA  program.  Evidence 
was  cited  there  that  in  fact  the  FFA  did  discourage  students  from  pursuing 
studies  in  agriculture.  That  article  described  the  development  of  a 
new  organization,  named  the  Agricultural  Careers  Club  of  America  (ACCA), 
which  was  more  closely  geared  to  student  interests  and  our  specialized 
agricultural  education  curriculum.  I recommend  that  article  for  your 
reading  pleasure  if  you  have  not  seen  it I Many  people  tell  me  tha  article 
makes  especially  good  reading  when  they  are  sitting  up  late  wanting  some- 
thing to  do  around  midnight!  More  will  be  said  about  ACCA  in  a few 
moments. 

In  considering  the  role  of  our  youth  organization,  we  need  to  examine 
the  uniqueness  of  vocational  youth  organizations  generally  from  other 
youth  organ  ' at ions  in  schools.  We  typically  advocate  the  merits  of 
FFA  as  being  for  the  development  of  cooperation,  leadership,  and  citizen- 


Thomas  Gambino.  "New  Directions  for  Youth  Organizations  in  Vocational 
Educat ion . " National  Institute  da  the  Role  of  Youth  Organizations  in  Voca- 
tional Education.  (Edited  by  James  C.  Vance  and  Ralph  Bregrian.)  Trenton, 
N.J.:  Division  of  Vocational  Education,  State  Department  of  Education. 
August  1970.  p.  162. 
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ship.  Why  do  we  promote  as  a fundamental  basis  for  a vocational  youth 
organization  the  same  purposes  that  any  other  organization  in  a school 
would  have?  It  seems  we  should  more  appropriately  play  up  the  unique- 
ness of  our  youth  organization's  role  in  expanding  the  career  horizons 
of  youth  in  the  areas  of  agribusiness  and  natural  resources.  Emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  the  development  of  cooperation,  leadership,  and 
citizenship  as  an  outgrowth  of  career-oriented  activities. 

A fundamental  role  of  the  youth  organization  should  also  be  that 
of  placing  great  emphasis  on  helping  those  students  who  need  help  most. 
Currently,  the  FFA  is  geared  to  serving  the  most  capable  students, 
while  the  less  capable  are  generally  left  behind.  Gambino  states, 
"Generally  speaking,  membership  in  our  vocational  youth  organizations 
appears  to  assume  too  little  a responsibility  for  building  the  interests 
of  uninvolved  students  but  rather  is  ready  to  serve  the  student  who 

has  already  made  a fairly  specific  career  choice  or  who  has  demonstrated 

"5 

a strong  interest  by  enrolling  in  a vocational  education  program. 

Changing  the  Youth  Organization 

Now  let's  get  down  to  the  "nitty  gritty"  of  how  we  may  go  about 
changing  the  FFA.  Permit  me  to  use  as  a point  of  departure  in  this 
diBCuasion  the  proposal  I prepared  fbr  change  in  the  FFA  at  the  national 
level  in  June  of  1969.  That  proposal  was  sent  to  the  National  FFA 
Board  of  Directors,  National  FFA  Officers,  NVATA  Officers,  state  super- 
visors, teacher  educators,  and  others.  Seventy- five  persons  received 
the  materials.  My  major  objective  in  sending  that  proposal  was  to  create 

5Ibid. 
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debate  on  the  FFA  issue.  In  September  1970  I reported  reactions  to 
that  proposal  in  the  Agricultural  Education  Magazine.  If  you  have 
seen  that  article  you  may  remember  that  my  attempt  to  create  debate 
enjoyed  some  success  I A major  premise  underlying  that  proposal  was 
that  unless  we  change  the  FFA  completely  and  get  rid  of  the  FFA  letters 
we  will  have  a nearly  impossible  job  of  communicating  any  changes  we 
make  to  the  public. 

Generally  speaking,  those  persons  who  had  official  connections  with 

the  FFA  organization  strongly  opposed  my  proposal,  as  expected.  Many  of 

them  seriously  misread  the  proposal  as  evidenced  by  their  reactions.  On 

the  other  hand,  persons  such  as  teacher  educators  who  had  no  official 

ties  with  the  FFA  tended  to  respond  very  favorably  toward  the  proposal. 

This  finding  is  consistent  with  the  way  change  so  frequently  occurs. 

John  W.  Gardner,  former  secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 

indicates  that  custom  and  standard  practice  within  organizations  cause 

new  ideas  and  developments  to  originate  from  the  "outside."  He  states, 

The  land-grant  colleges,  a profoundly  important  educational 
innovation,  did  not  spring  from  the  inner  circle  of  respec- 
table higher  education  as  it  then  existed— it  represented 
an  impulse  from  outside  that  charmed  circle.  Motels,  the 
most  significant  development  in  this  generation  in  inn- 
keeping, were  at  first  regarded  with  soorn  by  reputable 
hotel  people .6 

In  short,  if  we  in  agricultural  education  want  to  change  the  FFA, 
we  should  expect  it  to  be  done  by  persons  other  than  those  who  are  now 
in  charge  of  the  organization.  Because  FFA  leaders  have  so  many  vested 
interests  in  the  organization,  we  can't  expect  them  to  be  willing  to 
change  it.  We  should  expect  resistance.  How  may  we  go  about  effecting 

^John  W.  Gardner,  Self -Renewal.  New  York:  Harper  Colophon  Books, 
Harper  and  Row,  Publishers!  1965.  p.  46. 
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Some  Strategies 

In  a recent  paper,  Dr.  William  L.  Hull,  Chairman  of  the  Change 
Process  Program  Area  at  The  Center  for  Vocational  and  Technical  Educa- 
tion at  Ohio  State  University,  discusses  three  strategies  for  change 
in  education. ^ Let's  take  a quick  look  at  those  strategies  and  see 
if  we  can  draw  implications  from  them  for  how  we  may  change  our  agri- 
cultural youth  organization. 

The  first  strategy  that  he  discusses  is  that  of  rational  information. 
This  strategy  is  based  upon  the  belief  that  when  persons  are  presented 
with  relevant  information  on  a problem  they  will  make  rational  choices 
based  on  that  information.  It  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  when 
two  ideas  confront  one  another,  the  best  one  will  win.  We  may  apply 
this  strategy  as  we  solicit  the  support  of  fellow  professionals  in 
agricultural  education  who  do  not  have  a vested  interest  in  the  present 
FFA  organization.  In  other  words,  persons  who  have  no  commitment  to 
the  status  quo  may  be  expected  to  make  rational  decisions  and  actions. 

The  second  change  strategy  is  that  of  personnel  selection  and 
reeducation.  In  our  situation  in  agricultural  education,  we  may  then 
concentrate  on  the  vocational  agriculture  teacher  as  the  key  ingredient 
in  change.  The  teacher  education  program  here  at  Michigan  State,  for 
example,  is  an  ideal  laboratory  for  preparing  and  "servicing"  teachers 
in  effectively  revising  youth  organization  programs  in  local  schools. 
Perhaps  you  could  organize  those  Michigan  teachers  of  vocational  agri- 


^William  L.  Hull.  "The  Process  of  Planned  Change."  An  article 

submitted  for  publication  in  the  American  Vocational  Association  1971 
Yearbook. 
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culture  who  are  now  conducting  the  many  up-dated,  specialty-type  instruc- 
tional programs  throughout  the  state.  These  teachers  could  serve  as  a 
pool  of  "demonstration”  teachers  in  conducting  new  youth  activities. 

The  third  strategy  for  change  is  that  of  authority.  This  strategy 
emphasizes  the  direct  control  of  change  by  persons  in  positions  of 
leadership.  You  may  make  a concerted  effort  to  reward  innovative 
behavior  among  teachers.  You  people  in  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion may  be  able  to  apply  such  techniques  as  special  assignments, 
recognitions,  manipulation  of  the  pay  scale,  or  similar  incentives. 

Although  the  authority  is  not  formal,  state-level  support  for  a 
change  in  our  youth  organization  from  a state  as  influential  as  Michigan 
on  the  national  scene  could  exert  considerable  influence  on  the  power 
structure  to  bring  about  change  much  more  rapidly  at  the  national  level. 
For  example,  you  could  solicit  the  support  of  business  and  industry,  and 
selected  leaders  in  other  states  who  would  help  you  to  force  the  issue 
of  updating  our  organization.  In  short,  you  people  have  considerable 
power  to  bring  about  change  if  you  will  apply  it  collectively. 

A Scheme  for  Something  Bigger— Where  the  Change  Could  Fit 

There  has  been  considerable  interest  in  recent  years  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a comprehensive  system  of  occupational  or  career  education  through' 
out  all  levels  of  public  education.  Dr.  Sidney  Marland,  the  new  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Education,  has  recently  voiced  a strong  commitment  to 
this  concept  in  a recent  address  to  secondary  school  principals.  He 
dtates: 


. . . education's  most  serious  failing  is  its  self- 
induced,  voluntary  fragmentation,  the  strong  tendency 
of  education's  several  parts  to  separate  from  one 
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another  to  divide  the  entire  enterprise  against 
itself. ...As  a first  step,  I suggest  that  we  dispose 
of  the  term  vocational  education,  and  adopt  the 
term  career  education. 8 

t 

Several  persons  have  recognized  that  our  present  system  of 
vocational  youth  organizations  tends  to  limit  the  perspectives  of 
students  in  making  career  choices.  In  effect,  the  separate  organiza- 
tions work  against  the  very  purpose  for  which  they  were  established 
by  encouraging  student  interest  in  one  rather  narrow  occupational 
area.  I have  gathered  ideas  from  a number  of  sources  and  propose 
a scheme  for  youth  organizations  designed  to  coordinate  broad  career 
exploration  and  development  among  students  at  every  level  in  the  public 
schools.  (Refer  to  Figure  1.) 

A Realistic  Approach 

At  the  elementary  level  I propose  the  establishment  of  Practical 
Arts  Clubs  of  America  (PACA)  to  promote  among  students  activities  related 
to  broad  occupational  education.  At  the  junior  high  level,  Career 
Education  Clubs  of  America  (CECA)  would  focus  on  career  exploration  and 
development  opportunities  for  youth.  CECA  would  be  very  broad  in  scope 
but  would  begin  to  have  students  examine  career  alternatives.  This  CECA  i 

arrangement  would  extend  into  secondary  school,  particularly  during  the 
first  two  years.  Membership  in  several  occupational  organizations  would 
provide  opportunities  for  students  to  pursue  numerous  areas  of  interest 
during  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  grades.  Students  would  be  members  of 
CECA  and  also  members  of  as  many  subdivision  organizations  as  desired. 

I 

8 

Sidney  P.  Mar  land  Jr.  "Career  Education  Now.”  An  address  by 
the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  at  the  1971  Convention  of  the  National 
Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals,  Sam  Houston  Coliseum,  Houston, 

Texas,  Saturday,  January  23,  1971.  p.  9. 
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A Realistic  Approach  t 
Youth  Organizations  in 
Vocational  Education 


FIGURE  I 
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Students  would  be  enc^urared  to  participate  in  several  organisations 
at  various  times  during  this  sec  ndary  school  preparation.  The  renaming 
of  each  organization  for  the  service  areas  is  aimed  at  making  those  titles 
more  descriptive  to  the  public  and  also  to  Immediately  communicate  to  the 
public  that  some  rather  significant  changes  in  vocational  education  are 
taking  place  in  the  public  schools.  Such  an  arrangement  would  give  a 
totally  fresh  and,  I believe,  appealing  look  to  career  education. 

In  order  to  combine  and  coordinate  the  total  career  education  of 
students,  an  extension  of  these  service  area  organizations  would  be 
made  at  the  post -secondary  level.  These  organizations  would  become 
"societies'1  instead  of  "clubs'*  to  indicate  the  greater  degree  of  sophisti- 
cation of  students  during  that  age  period. 

I propose  this  structural  arrangement  for  your  consideration  in 
hopes  that  some  action  can  be  taken  by  an  organized  body  at  the  state 
level  to  speed  the  rate  of  change  in  youth  organizations.  To  the  extent 
that  we  are  successful  in  bringing  about  youth  organization  revision,  I 
believe  we  will  be  concurrently  successful  in  improving  vocational  educa- 
tion programs  throughout. 

Perhaps  the  most  logical  conclusion  to  this  discourse  would  be  my 
paraphrasing  the  conclusion  drawn  by  Brickell  in  a state-level  study  of 
educational  change. 9 

Our  greatest  barrier  ia  moving  into  a new  plan  for  improving  our 
youth  organization  and  agricultural  education  generally  will  be  our 
loyalty  to  the  inadequate  organization  and  arrangements  which  exist 
today. 


9 

'Henry  M.  Brickell.  Organizing  New  York  State  for  Educational 
Change.  Albany,  New  York:  The  University  of  the  State  of  New  Yo::k, 
fhe  State  Education  Department,  196 1.  p.  102, 
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If  we  recognize  them  as  being  the  best  we.  could  imagine  when  we 
invented  them,  give  them  full  credit  for  what  they  have  accomplished, 
and  then  move  on  to  something  better,  agricultural  education  can 
maintain  its  long-established  leadership  in  vocational,  education. 
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Economic  Co-operation  continues  in  the  OECD  which  came  into  being 
on  30th  September  1961. 
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I 

INTRODUCTION 


The  seminar  on  “Employment  of  Women"  was  organised  by  the 
Manpower  and  Social  Affairs  Directorate  of  OECD  at  the  request  of 
the  Trade  Union  Advisory  Committee. 

Its  purpose  was  to  provide  trade  union  representatives  with  a 
clear  picture  of  all  aspects  of  the  problems  involved  in  employment 
of  women  to  help  them  in  defending  the  interests  of  this  special 
group  of  workers. 

Two  introductory  papers  by  a statistical  expert  and  a 
sociologist  respectively  outlined  the  extent  of  women's  employment 
by  country  and  sector,  by  age  and  by  qualification;  and  the  role  of 
women  in  modern  society  from  the  sociological  and  economic  points 
of  view.  Further  papers  dealt  with  preparation  for  employment, 
working  conditions  (wages  and  legislation),  working  hours  and  time 
schedules,  including  part  time  work;  the  social  services  available 
to  working  women  and  the  synchronisation  of  working  hours  and  these 
services.  A final  general  report  outlined  the  role  of  trade  unionism 
with  regard  to  women's  employment.  Reports  on  women's  employment  in 
each  of  the  participating  countries  were  also  available. 

The  following  countries  took  part  in  the  seminar:  Austria, 
Denmark,  France,  Ireland,  Italy  and  Norway.  Delegates  from  th2  Board 
of  the  World  Confederation  of  Labour,  the  International  Confederation 
of  Free  Trade  Unions  and  the  Trade  Union  Advisory  Committee  to  OECD 
also  attended,  together  with  observers  from  the  International  Labour 
Office,  the  International  Council  of  Women  and  UNESCO. 

The  present  final  report  contains  the  text  of  all  the  papers 
prepared  for  the  seminar,  together  with  a resume  of  the  discussion 
by  Mme  Guelaud  Leridon. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  best  possible  utilisation  of  a country's  human  resources 
is  one  of  the  essential  aims  of  an  active  manpower  policy*  This 
requires  the  introduction  of  measures  to  further  the  employment  or 
the  continued  employment  of  certain  "special"  groups  wno  have  greater 
trouble  in  becoming  members  of  the  labour  force,  such  as  older  people, 
women,  and  rural  workers  who  must  adjust  to  industry  and  to  urban 
environment. 

The  OECD  Manpower  and  Social  Affairs  Committee  has  for  several 
years  been  studying  the  problems  which  specifically  apply  to  these 
various  groups,  in  order  to  further  their  overall  employment  in  the 
light  of  qualifications  and  aptitudes,  and  thus  promote  a more  rapid 
expansion  of  the  economy  and  higher  standard  of  living  everywhere. 
Women  as  a "group",  and  especially  married  women,  have  certainly 
become  an  important  part  of  the  labour  force  in  all  countries.  This 
is  clearly  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  differences  between  the  activity 
rates  for  women  in  the  various  countries  are  mainly  accounted  for  by 
differences  in  the  activity  rates  for  married  women.  We  later  have 
occasion  to  revert  to  this  question.  But  it  is  no  less  certain  that 
women  workers  still  encounter  special  difficulties  in  obtaining  or 
holding  a job,  frequently  owing  to  the  lack  of  laws  or  regulations 
which  enable  them  to  combine  their  job  and  family  responsibilities, 
even  though  these  latter  duties  are  now  shared  to  an  increasing 
extent  by  their  husbands,  who  consequently  are  faced  w:th  a similar 
problem. 

In  an  attempt  to  improve  the  situation  of  tnis  particular 
category  the  OECD  carried  out  a survey  in  1964,  in  20^  Member 
countries,  on  working  hours  and  time  schedules  for  women  workers 
with  family  responsibilities,  in  order  to  compare  living  conditions 
for  such  workers  in  the  different  countries  and  to  discover  how 
women  can  more  easily  combine  their  occupational  and  family  duties. 

The  results  of  this  survey  provided  material  for  a highly  significant 


(l)  Japan  and  Finland  were  not  at  that  time  members  of  OECD. 


and  instructive  analysis  by  Viola  Klein^,  and  quite  clearly  showed 
that  in  all  countries  tnis  group  of  workers  will  never  be  able  to 
use  its  potential  to  best  capacity  unless  certain  obstacles  are 
overc ome • 

Other  studies  already  published  or  in  preparation  by  the  GiiCD 
help  towards  a better  knowledge  of  the  special  problems  of  women  in 

employment  and  of  certain  measures  proposed  to  try  to  solve  these 

, , (2) 

problems. 

The  object  of  this  seminar  was  to  review  the  overall  situation 
of  female  employment  in  the  various  European  countries,  without 
confining  the  study  to  women  workers  with  family  responsibilities* 

The  reports  and  discussions  of  the  seminar  deal  extensively  with 
this  group,  since  the  difficulties  they  encounter  become  increasingly 
acute  as  their  numbers  grow.  The  seminar  was  intended  to  provide 
trade  union  representatives,  whose  duty  is  to  defend  the  workers’ 
interests,  with  a better  understanding  of  the  problems  and  of  the 
measures  likely  to  solve  them,  eo  that  they  might  cause  measures 
or  schemes  designed  to  improve  the  occupational  status  of  women 
to  be  formulated  and  introduced  in  their  countries.  That  an 
increasingly  large  fraction  of  the  working  population  in  each 
country  in  fact  are  still  not  fully  integrated  in  the  labour  market 
is  a situation  which  badly  needs  correction. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  discussions  of  women  in  employ- 
ment increasingly  involve  the  wider  problem  of  women  as  members  of 
the  community.  It  was  important  therefore  to  preface  this  meeting 
with  a few  remarks  on  the  place  of  women  in  our  contemporary  society. 
Have  the  separate  roles  of  men  and  women  evolved  as  the  technical, 
demographic  and  cultural  aspects  have  changed? 


(1)  V.  Klein.  Women  workers  - Working  hours  and  services,  OKCD,  1965. 

(2)  J.  Hallaire.  Part-time  Woric.  OHCD,  1968. 

R.  Gubbels.  New  job  openings  for  women  (in  preparation). 

N.B. 

Seear  - Programmes  to  facilitate  women’s  return  to  the  labour 
market  after  a break  in  employment  (in  preparation). 
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CHAPTER  I 


Conceptions  regarding  the  role  of  women 


in  Society 


The  role  of  women  in  society  of  course  admits  of  very  different 
conceptions,  depending  on  the  individual  country.  Yet  in  the 
countries  studied  hy  the  seminar,  purposely  limited  to  six  (Austria, 
Denmark,  Prance,  Ireland,  Italy  and  Norway),  the  situations  are 
fairly  similar.  Perhaps  mental  attitudes  have  not  evolved  everywhere 
to  the  same  extent,  although  it  should  hastily  he  added  that  the 
change  everywhere  has  been  slow,  much  slower  than  changes  in  living 
conditions.  The  result  is  an  uneasy  situation  where  traditions  and 
attitudes  are  out  of  acep  with  the  new  ways  of  life,  notably  for 
women,  an  increasing  number  of  whom  have  an  occupation  outside  the 
home. 


Apportionment  of  masculine  and  feminine  roles 

The  organisation  of  any  community  is  based  on  a sharing  of 
roles  by  its  different  members.  The  roles  of  men  and  of  women 
throughout  the  history  of  every  civilisation  in  particular  have 
been  sharply  defined,  but  of  course  by  the  men,  who  exercise  the 
political  authority  and  organise  society.  In  the  traditional  society 
the  woman* s role  was  naturally  limited  to  the  family.  Since  she  was 
the  bearer  of  children,  she  was  fully  occupied  by  her  duties  as  a 
mother  and  homemaker. 

In  addition  to  childbearing,  women  were  responsible  for  bring- 
ing up  the  children  and  for  feeding  and  clothing  the  various  members 
of  the  family.  This  was  no  small  feat,  since  the  traditional  house- 
hold may  be  described  as  both  a production  and  a consumption  unit. 
The  housewife  took  the  raw  material  and  converted  it  into  consumable 
products  or  objects,  under  precarious  housing  conditions  and  by 
means  of  rudimentary  methods  and  tools.  It  was  the  housewife  who 
made  the  bread,  prepared  and  preserved  food  and  drew  water  from  the 
well.  She  not  only  looked  after  the  clothing  and  household  linen 
(washing,  mending), but  also  had  to  make  them,  and  even  spin  and 
weave  the  cloth. 

The  man's  responsibility  was  to  provide  the  household  with  the 
raw  materials  which  were  then  converted  by  his  wife.  In  an  attempt 
to  increase  resources  which  were  always  inadequate,  the  man  used 
his  inventive  powers  to  create  new  tools,  new  techniques.  Man's 
superiority  was  thus  admitted  from  the  start,  as  his  activity  called 
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for  physical  strength,  skill,  initiative  and  carried  certain  risks. 
The  woman's  role  was  necessarily  more  unobtrusive  and  offered  little 
scope  for  progress. 

Although  there  nave  been  profound  changes  in  these  traditional 
conditions,  as  we  will  see  later,  attitudes  towards  the  role  of  men 
and  women  have  evolved  very  little.  The  woman  is  still  regarded  as 
the  cornerstone  of  the  household  and  family,  while  the  man's  task 
is  still  to  master  nature  and  conquer  the  outside  world,  which  of 
course  are  far  grander  occupations  than  such  homely  tasks  as  mending, 
washing  or  cooking;  as  E.  Sullerot  points  out,  "work  away  from  home 
is  their  field  of  activity,  work  at  home  belongs  to  the  womanV^ 

The  main  obstacle  in  bringing  about  a change  in  these  attitudes  is 
that  the  woman's  role  i3  regarded  as  identical  with  her  family  role. 
There  is  an  unconscious  fear  that  to  alter  this  concept  might  change 
or  even  destroy  the  family.  It  may  be  added  that  woman's  role  is 
always  taken  to  mean  that  of  wife  and  especially  mother;  the  role 
of  the  unmarried  woman  is  regarded  as  a temporary  one,  since  in 
everyone's  eyes  she  is  a future  married  woman.  Consequently  the 
women  who  remain  unmarried  (and  who  after  all  amount  to  8 to  10  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  in  each  cohort  of  women)  as  well  as  those 
who  are  widowed  or  divorced  are  regarded  as  "marginal",  although  in 
France,  for  example,  they  make  up  more  than  one  third  of  the  total 
number  of  women  over  20. 

Thus  any  debate  or  discussion  on  the  employment  of  women 
invariably  centres  on  the  problem  of  the  married  woman  and  more 
particularly  the  working  mother.  The  discussion  then  assumes  a 
passionate,  emotional  character.  As  the  woman's  work  takes  place  to 
an  increasing  extent  outside  the  home,  it  is  promptly  assumed  that 
any  growth  in  female  employment  will  sooner  or  later  lead  to  break 
up  of  the  family. 

Yet,  even  if  responsibility  for  the  life  and  stability  of  the 
home  is  largely  left  to  the  wife  alone,  her  family  and  household 
tasks  have  certainly  become  much  lighter,  as  we  will  see,  leaving 
her  with  more  free  time  each  day,  and  to  an  even  greater  extent 
throughout  life.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  argue  for  a more  equitable 
distribution  of  family  responsibilities  between  man  and  woman  which 
threatens  no  damage  to  the  family. 

Traditional  mental  attitudes  hence  persist  whereas  living 


(1)  c.f.  Report  by  E.  Sullerot;  Women's  role  in  modern  society  from 
the  sociological  and  economic  points  of  view. 
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conditions  have  profoundly  changed.  The  result  is  a feeling  of 
guilt  among  women  who  strive  to  adjust  to  the  new  way  of  life  in 
a society  that  still  clings  to  the  old  patterns  and  ideas. 

Demographic  changes 

Former  concepts  regarding  roles  we  saw  to  be  based  on  the 
existence  of  very  large  families  where  the  whole  of  the  mother's 
time  was  taken  up  in  bearing  and  rearing  children.  The  mortality 
rate  was  high  and  expectation  of  life  was  low,  while  the  birthrate 
was  also  high.  Thus  only  one  out  of  two  women  reaching  the  age  of 
marriage  lived  as  long  as  50  years.  Those  who  reached  50  without 
being  widowed  had  an  average  of  7 to  8 children. 

Conditions  are  very  different  today  - mortality  and  birthrates 
are  considerably  lower.  Among  women  reaching  marriageable  age  one 
out  of  two  lives  to  the  age  of  77 . The  average  number  of  children 
per  marriage  of  completed  fertility  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  three. 
Finally,  the  average  age  at  marriage  tends  to  be  lower  and  the 
intervals  between  births  shorter. 

The  consequences  of  this  development  are  fairly  evident;  the 
number  of  years  in  a woman’s  life  taken  up  by  motherhood  is  today 
very  much  reduced,  accounting  for  only  a fraction  of  her  adult  life. 
For  a mother  with  three  children,  therefore,  it  may  be  assumed  that 
but  ten  years  of  her  life  will  be  spent  in  bearing  and  caring  for 
her  children.  The  majority  of  women  thus  find  themselves  freed  from 
the  most  time-consuming  of  their  maternal  duties  by  the  age  of  about 
35.  They  then  have  another  forty  years  to  live,  including  thirty 
years  of  potential  working  life. 

At  the  same  time  the  mother  today  relies  increasingly  on  the 
community  for  the  education  of  her  children.  More  and  more  children 
are  sent  to  kindergartens  and  nursery  schools  before  the  age  of 
compulsory  schooling;  school  attendance  rates  at  the  ages  of  four 
and  five  are  very  high  in  France  and  Belgium,  for  example;  if  they 
are  lower  in  other  countries  this  is  due  more  to  the  shortage  of 
facilities  than  to  family  opposition.  Children  of  school  age  are 
entrusted  to  community  care  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  Many 
children  spend  their  holidays  in  holiday  camps,  recreation  homes 
or  group  travel.  While  there  is  no  wish  to  minimise  the  educational 
role  of  the  family,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  mother's  role  in 
this  respect  has  changed. 
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Changes  in  technical  conditions 

The  extraordinary  development  of  technology  in  the  wake  of 
scientific  progress  3ince  the  19th  century  has  helped  to  bring  about 
radical  changes  in  the  situation  of  women.  This  in  two  ways 

New  types  and  methods  of  work,  made  possible  by  new  production 
techniques  which  no  longer  call  for  physical  strength  alone,  now 
enable  women  to  take  up  outside  employment.  Occupational  tasks  today 
increasingly  require  less  physical  strength  and  more  occupational 
skill, (dexterity,  concentration,  attention  to  detail,  etc,)  or  call 
for  psychological  qualities  which  women  possess  as  much  as  men. 
Technical  progress  had  made  it  possible  not  only  to  improve  conditions 
of  work  but  also  to  a large  extent  to  diversify  types  of  work,  both 
for  men  and  for  women,  though  there  is  some  reluctance  to  admit 
women  into  new  occupations. 

At  the  same  time  technical  progress  has  been  extended  to  the 
home,  facilitating  household  tasks.  The  production  side  of  women's 
work  at  home  has  gradually  disappeared,  leading  to  a devaluation 
of  woman' 8 role  in  the  home.  Industrialisation  of  the  manufacturing 
process  for  most  products  has  put  an  end  to  women's  role  as 
"producers".  Today  they  buy  what  they  used  to  make.  The  "consumer" 
role  of  the  housewife  has  grown  even  faster  than  her  producer  role 
has  declined,  since  household  appliances,  new  food  products,  etc. 
have  brought  additional  needs.  Provided  she  has  the  means,  the  more 
time  she  has  the  more  the  housewife  is  apt  to  buy.  She  is  therefore 
a better  consumer  than  the  woman  who  goes  out  to  work.  This  is  why 
advertising,  for  example,  is  almost  always  directed  towards  non- 
working women.  Many  women's  journals  also  have  a very  ambiguous 
attitude  towards  female  employment. 

Today,  many  women  rightly  feel  that  by  going  out  to  work  they 
can  contribute  to  the  well-being  of  their  family.  Thus  they  explain 
that  they  work  to  enable  their  children  to  continue  their  studies 
longer,  to  pay  for  better  holidays  for  their  family,  or  to  buy 
household  appliances  or  perhaps  a car;  while  the  husband  continues 
to  provide  the  household  with  the  essentials,  the  woman  uses  her 
wage  to  buy  a few  extras.  Essentials  and  extras  are  somewhat  vague, 
highly  subjective  concepts,  which  in  fact  evolve  as  the  standard  of 
living  improves.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  consumers1  desires  will 
always  increase  more  rapidly  than  the  means  for  their  satisfaction. 

It  will  thus  be  noted  that  in  such  particularly  affluent  societies 
as  the  United  States  or  Sweden  the  employment  of  married  women  is 
developing  rapidly. 
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Against  tnis  it  may  be  argued  that  women  do  not  necessarily 
work  only  to  earn  money  and  that  some  may  well  want  to  widen  their 
horizon  beyond  the  confines  of  the  household,  exercise  their 
intellectual  powers,  etc.  This  is  quite  true,  and  in  our  opinion 
hasty  conclusions  stiould  be  avoided  when  looking  at  the  findings 
of  opinion  polls  to  determine  why  women  work.  Replies  are  too 
heavily  influenced  by  the  usual  cliches  on  the  role  and  place  of 
woman  in  the  family  and  in  society  to  be  taken  at  their  face  value. 
And  why  does  no  one  ever  try  to  find  out  why  men  work? 


There  is  no  doubt  that  the  development  of  education  for  women 
in  all  countries  does  and  increasingly  will  affect  women's  employ- 
ment. Girls  have  increasing  opportunities  to  pursue  the  same  studies 
as  boys,  rie  shall  see  later  that  this  is  not  yet  true  of  all  the 
countries  represented  and  that  certain  differences  still  prevail  in 
the  school  curricula  leading  to  differences  in  the  choices  of 
occupation  open  to  boys  and  girls,  but  some  progress  towards  equality 
is  being  made. 

Increased  participation  of  girls  in  higher  education  is  a very 
important  development,  but  probably  still  too  recent  for  all  the 
consequences  to  be  assessed.  In  Prance  girls  represent  43  per  cent 
of  total  numbers  in  higher  education;  in  Denmark . Sweden,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  the  percentage  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  40  per  cent; 
in  Italy  it  is  in  the  region  of  35  Per  cent;  in  Norway  and  the 
Netherlands  the  percentage  is  substantially  lower,  barely  over  20 
per  cent.  <Vhile  the  pattern  is  not  changing  at  the  same  rate  in 
every  country,  it  is  everywhere  apparent. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  the  extent  to  which  women 
are  engaged  in  working  life  and  continue  their  activity  at  ages  when 
family  responsibilities  are  heaviest  largely  depends  on  the  level 
of  education  they  have  reached.  In  Prance,  for  example,  in  1962  the 
activity  rate  for  women  between  30  and  34  holding  a diploma  at  least 
equal  to  the  "baccalaureat"  was  twice  that  for  women  of  the  same  age 
with  no  diploma.  In  Belgium,  the  United  States.  Norway  and  Finland 
the  higher  the  level  of  education,  the  higher  the  activity  rate 
recorded, 

Such  a trend  is  only  just  beginning,  and  the  effects  will  not 
be  fully  felt  until  10  or  15  years  have  gone  by.  But  today  it  seems 
somewhat  absurd  to  give  girls  the  same  training  opportunities  as 
boys  without  living  them  an  equal  chance  to  enter  and  progress  in 
an  occupation. 


Development  of  education  for  women 
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In  all  countries  there  is  at  present  a definite  contradiction 
between  demographic,  technical  and  cultural  developments  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  have  profoundly  changed  women's  lives,  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  older  attitudes  of  conscious  or  unconscious 
hostility  towards  womerls  employment  outside  the  home.  Thus  the  fact 
that  a mother  goes  out  to  work  is  usually  regarded  as  the  cause  of 
all  family  misfortunes:  the  rising  divorce  rate,  juvenile 
delinquency,  children's  poor  school  records.  Yet  none  of  these 
accusations  stands  up  under  objective  analysis.  No  link  has  ever 
been  scientifically  established  between  a mother's  employment  and 
the  divorce  rate  or  juvenile  delinquency.  On  the  other  hand  it  is 
certain  that  if  she  has  a job  a woman  need  not  find  herself 
completely  without  resources  should  her  home  be  broken  up  by 
widowhood  or  divorce. 

This  contradiction  between  the  present  patterns  of  existence 
and  ideas  inherited  from  the  past  causes  an  "uneasy  feeling"  among 
women,  who  now  consider  that  attitudes  are  in  need  of  urgent  adjust- 
ment to  the  new  situation.  Such  a mental  change  could  then  take 
concrete  form  by  so  re-organising  patterns  of  daily  community 
existence  as  to  allow  women  freedom  of  choice,  particularly  as 
concerns  their  working  life. 

Contrary  to  an  opinion  widely  held,  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  women's  employment  is  a temporary  phenomenon  bound  to 
disappear  as  soon  as  the  general  standard  of  living  has  risen 
sufficiently.  Instead,  it  is  in  the  most  affluent  countries  that 
women's  employment  has  most  rapidly  grown  in  recent  years.  But  it 
is  certain  that  at  the  present  time  the  female  labour  force  is 
regarded  as  a safety  valve  for  the  labour  market:  whether  or  not 

women  are  encouraged  to  take  a job  depends  on  the  fluctuating  needs  I 

of  the  economy.  The  result  in  all  the  Western  countries  is  the  failure 

to  introduce  any  firm  policy  of  social  investment  or  to  take  any 

measures  which  can  help  women  to  combine  their  household,  family 

and  occupational  activities. 

Initiatives  such  as  the  OECl)  decision  to  organise  this  seminar 
should  help  to  hasten  the  pace  in  changing  the  rigid,  oversimple 
and  ultimately  unrealistic  concepts  which  have  been  set,  and  so 
make  it  easier  for  women  to  be  integrated  in  the  working  world  and 
in  society  in  general. 
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CHAPTER  II 

Statistics  on  female  employment  in  various  European  countries 

The  varying  situation  of  female  employment  in  the  European 
OECD  countries,  particularly  those  represented  at  the  seminar, 
reflects  different  stages  of  economic  development  rather  than 
divergent  concepts  with  regard  to  women  workers* 

Data  which  are  too  general  are  not  very  revealing,  since 
female  employment  is  known  to  be  strongly  influenced  by  such 
demographic  factors  as  age,  marital  status  and  family  responsibil- 
ities. Before  looking  at  the  strictly  occupational  figures 
(activity,  status,  level  of  skill)  for  the  female  labour  force, 
a closer  examination  of  the  demographic  features  seems  called  for. 

Unfortunately  the  statistics  are  seldom  plentiful  and  can  be 
obtaineu  only  from  census  data,  which  always  take  so  long  to  process 
that  the  ultimate  findings  are  already  ouu  of  date.  Other  well  known 
difficulties  in  comparing  data  for  different  countries  are  the 
varying  definitions  of  occupations  (particularly  in  the  case  of 
agricultural,  marginal,  casual  or  temporary  workers)  and  the  fact 
that  as  census  results  are  based  on  statements  by  individuals  they 
are  apt  to  be  inaccurate. 

We  have  tried  as  far  as  possible  to  obtain  statistics  for  some 
ten  OECD  European  countries,  so  as  to  widen  the  scope  of  the  seminar, 
which  was  limited  to  six  countries. 

(a)  Demographic  features  of  female  employment 

Overall  activity  rates  for  women  over  15'^  vary  fairly 
considerably  from  one  country  to  another; 

- over  40  per  cent  in  Austria  and  Federal  Germany; 

- between  35  per  cent  and  40  per  cent  in  France.  Denmark 
and  the  United  Kingdom: 

- in  the  region  of  30  per  cent  in  Sweden  and  in  Ireland: 

- under  25  per  cent  in  Italy.  Belgium,  the  Netherlands  and 
Norway . 

These  overall  rates  however  conceal  substantial  differences 
in  regard  to  age  groups.  For  all  countries  (except  Denmark  and  the 
Netherlands) . female  employment  reaches  its  highest  level  between 

— 1 

(l)  i.e.  the  percentage  of  women  over  15  years  of  age  gainfully 
employed. 
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20  and  24  years,  drops  between  25  and  54  years,  and  rises  again  a 
little  after  35.  While  the  general  trend  is  the  same,  the  range 
of  variation  is  far  from  identical. 

Thus  among  women  between  the  ages  of  20  and  24,  less  than  one 
in  two  go  out  to  work  in  Italy  and  Norway:  the  proportion  is  about 
one  in  two  in  Belgium  and  in  the  Netherlands:  a little  more  than  one 
in  two  in  France.  Sweden  and  Denmark,  two  out  of  three  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Ireland  and  three  out  of  four  in  Federal  Germany  and 
Austria. 

Near  the  age  of  35  less  than  one  woman  in  five  is  still  working 
in  the  Netherlands  and  Norway;  in  Italy,  Belgium  and  the  United 
Kingdom  the  ratio  approaches  three  out  of  ten;  and  in  Denmark, 

Sweden  and  France  about  one  in  three.  The  minimum  percentage  is 
again  highest  in  Germany  and  Austria,  where  it  is  between  45  per 
cent  and  55  per  cent. 

These  variations  clearly  show  the  influence  of  family  status 
on  women's  employment.  Many  women  give  up  their  jobs  when  they 
marry,  and  many  more  after  the  birth  of  their  first  child.  But 
although  in  all  countries  employment  for  the  married  woman  is 
looked  upon  with  some  disfavour,  particularly  in  the  case  of  a 
mother  with  young  children,  disapproval  is  more  marked  in  some 
countries  than  in  others:  it  is  greatest  in  the  Netherlands  and 
Norway  where  less  than  one  married  woman  in  ten  goes  out  to  work. 

As  a natural  consequence  little  is  done  in  these  countries  to 
provide  school  or  welfare  facilities  which  can  help  working  women 
with  family  responsibilities.  In  Ireland  and  Sweden  about  one 
married  woman  in  four  goes  out  to  work.  The  proportion  in  France. 
Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom  reaches  the  substantially  higher 
figure  of  about  one  in  three. 

Among  unmarried,  widowed  or  divorced  women,  who  are  usually 
obliged  to  work,  activity  rates  vary  much  less  from  one  country 
to  another. 

The  employment  of  married  women  is  still  influenced  to  a large 
extent  by  attitudes  towards  the  social  role  of  men  and  women.  These 
we  mentioned  as  having  remained  very  traditional  but  they  are 
beginning  slowly  to  evolve.  An  examination  of  the  trend  of  activity 
rates  for  women  over  the  last  fifty  or  even  twenty  years  shows  that 
the  countries  where  female  employment  has  increased  most  are  those 
where  the  number  of  married  women  entering  into  the  labour  force 
has  increased  most.  Uince  the  majority  of  unmarried,  widowed  or 
divorced  women,  for  whom  employment  is  a strict  necessity,  are 
already  working,  it  is  obviously  the  married  group  which  constitutes 
the  potential. 
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Activity  hates  in  General  and  by  rtge  Group 
•cent age  of  active  women  in  each  age  group) 
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Table  II 

Female  Activity  Rates  by  Marital  Status 
(i.e.  percentage  of  active  women  according  to  civil  status) 


Married 

Unmarried 

Widowed  or 
Divorced 

Federal 

Germany  1965 

32 

79 

23 

Denmark 

30 

France  1962 

32 

54 

30 

Norway  I960 

10 

56 

28 

Sweden  I960 

24 

55 

28 

United 

Kingdom  1961 

30 

59 

23 

Ireland  1961 

22 

48— 

Netherlands  I960 

7 

64 

9 

We  have  seen  that  married  women  have  a stronger  incentive  to 
work  today  than  they  had  in  the  past,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
expect  any  reversal  of  the  trend. 

Activity  rates  for  women  by  number  of  dependent  children 

Accurate  figures  unfortunately  are  not  available  from  many 
countries.  Observations  must  accordingly  be  limited  to  those  few 
countries  which  provide  the  relevant  statistics. 

In  Federal.  Germany  the  number  of  working  women  with  families 
has  increased  considerably  over  the  last  ten  years.  Nine  out  of  ten, 
however,  have  no  more  than  two  children  (under  14). 

In  France  in  1962,  47  per  cent  of  married  women  with  no 
dependent  children  (i.e.  under  17)  were  gainfully  employed;  the  rate 
for  those  with  one  dependent  child  was  still  40  per  cent,  but  fell 
to  26  per  cent  for  those  with  two  and  16  per  cent  for  those  with 
three  or  more.  Omitting  women  working  in  agriculture,  where  the 
problems  are  different  and  relatively  easier  to  solve,  the  activity 
rates  become  much  lower.  Thus  among  non-agri cultural  households, 

37  per  cent  of  married  women  with  only  one  dependent  child  go  out 
to  work;  the  rate  drops  to  21  per  cent  for  those  with  two  dependent 
children  and  to  10  per  cent  for  those  with  three  or  more. 

In  Denmark  the  rate  for  married  women  falls  considerably  after 
the  birth  of  the  first  child,  less  for  the  second,  and  is  almost 
negligible  for  women  with  three  or  more  children. 
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In  Norway  in  I960,  17  per  cent  of  married  women  without 
dependent  children  were  gainfully  employed;  the  rate  was  10  per 
cent  for  those  with  only  one  dependent  child  and  then  fell  off 
sharply  as  the  size  of  the  family  increased* 

It  is  obvious  that  in  Western  societies  as  now  organised  the 
presence  of  several  children,  especially  young  children,  is  a 
considerable  obstacle  to  women's  employment,  nor  is  there  any  doubt 
that  its  development  depends  largely  on  how  much  responsibility  the 
community  takes  for  the  children's  education  and  recreation* 
Therefore  a policy  decision  is  called  for,  a question  which  will 
later  be  djscussed* 

(b)  Occupational  statistics 

1*  Breakdown  by  sectors  of  activity 

The  number  of  women  as  a proportion  of  the  total  labour 
force  varies  considerably  from  one  country  to  another: 

- about  one  quarter  in  the  Netherlands,  Norway.  Italy.  Bel gium 
and  Ireland ; 

- about  one  third  in  Sweden,  the  United  Kingdom  and  France: 

- between  37  per  cent  and  40  per  cent  in  Austria  and  Federal 
Germany. 


Table  III 

Female  Employment  by  Major  Sectors  of  Activity 


Primary 

Secondary 

Tertiary 

All 

activities 

Federal 

Germany 

1961 

20 

34 

46 

100 

Belgium 

1961 

5 

29 

66 

100 

Netherlands 

I960 

4 

23 

73 

100 

France 

1962 

19 

28 

53 

100 

Italy 

1961 

75 

31 

34 

100 

Denmark 

I960 

19 

25 

56 

100 

Norway 

I960 

22 

19 

59 

100 

Sweden 

1961 

8 

25 

67 

100 

United 

Kingdom 

1961 

1 

37 

62 

100 

Austria 

196  jl 

30 

27 

43 

100 

Ireland 

1961 

15 

22 

63 

100 
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Table  III  bis 

Percentage  of  Women  Workers  in  the  Labour  Force  of  Fach  Sector 


Primary 

Secondary 

Tertiary 

All 

activities 

Federal 

Germany 

1961 

54 

25 

46 

37 

Belgium 

1961 

17 

18 

39 

26 

Netherlands 

I960 

8 

12 

35 

22 

France 

1962 

33 

23 

46 

34 

Italy 

1961 

29 

20 

38 

25 

Denmark 

1960 

25 

21 

50 

28 

Norway 

I960 

22 

12 

33 

23 

Sweden 

1961 

17 

17 

48 

30 

United 

Kingdom 

1961 

10 

24 

43 

32 

Austria 

1961 

53 

27 

40 

Ireland 

1961 

11 

26 

26 

While  these  variations  may  reflect  existing  differences,  they 
may  be  accentuated  by  differences  in  census  definitions.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  tne  agricultural  labour  force.  Women  thus 
account  for  less  than  11  per  cent  of  farm  labour  in  the  United 
Kingdom. Ireland  and  the  Netherlands,  but  for  over  53  per  cent  in 
Austria  and  Federal  Germany,  clearly  because  definitions  of  women's 
employment  in  agriculture  are  more  restrictive  in  some  countries 
than  in  others. 

To  eliminate  this  source  of  error  and  work  on  figures  which 
are  more  comparable,  let  us  look  at  female  labour  outside  agriculture 
in  relation  to  the  total  non-agricultural  work  force. 

Variations  between  countries  will  be  found  substantially 
smaller,  i.e,: 

- women  account  for  about  one  quarter  of  the  non-agricultural 
labour  force  in  Norway,  the  Netherlands.  Italy  and  Belgium: 

- they  represent  about  one  tnird  in  Denmark . Sweden.  France . 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Federal  Germany. 
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Table  IV 

Proportion  of  Women  Workers  in  the  Non-Agricultural  Labour  Force 


Federal 

Germany 

Belgium 

Denmark 

France 

Italy 

Norway 

Nether- 

lands 

United 

Kingdom 

Sweden 

34$ 

27.5$ 

29$ 

34$ 

24$ 

23$ 

24$ 

33$ 

3 2% 

In  no  country  does  the  proportion  of  women  in  the  industrial 
sector  exceed  27  per  cent  of  tne  total  industrial  labour  force 
(of.  Table  III  bis).  The  ratio  is  particularly  small  in  Norway  and 
the  Netherlands,  where  women  account  for  only  12  per  cent  of  tne 
labour  force  in  industry;  it  is  average  in  Sweden.  Belgium.  Italy 
and  jenmark . varying  between  70  per  cent  and  21  per  cent.  Finally, 
it  is  in  France,  the  United  kingdom.  Fee  ?ral  Germany.  Ireland  and 
Austria  that  the  largest  proportion  of  women  in  found  in  industry, 
though  it  is  hardly  more  tnan  one  fourth. 

Finally,  of  the  total  number  of  women  with  an  occupation 
outside  agriculture. 

- about  one  in  four  works  in  industry  in  Norway,  the  i. ether lands 
and  Sweden; 

- the  proportion  is  about  one  in  three  in  Belgium.  Denmark  and 
France ; 

- in  the  United  Kingdom.  Austria  and  Federal  Germany,  about 
four  women  in  ten  are  employed  in  industry;  and 

- in  Italy  nearly  one  woman  in  two  works  in  industry,  which 
probably  explains  why  Italy  is  the  only  country  where  female 
employment  has  decreased  in  recent  years,  as  women  work 
mainly  in  branches  where  the  level  of  employment  is  rapidly 
declining  (clothing  and  textiles). 

Within  tne  industrial  sector,  the  proportion  of  women  employed 
varies  considerably  from  one  branch  to  another  in  all  countries. 

Women  are  particularly  numerous  and  constitute  a large  percentage 
of  the  labour  force  in  the  clothing,  textiles,  leather  and  food 
industries.  There  are  also  a large  number  of  women  in  certain 
mechanical  and  electrical  engineering  industries,  where  their  skill 
and  attention  to  minute  detail  are  particularly  appreciated,  as 
will  later  be  shown. 

It  id  worth  noting  that  it  is  in  the  traditional  branches 
(textiles,  clothing,  leather)  that  women  workers  are  most  numerous. 

As  these  are  also  the  branches  where  employment  has  been  on  the  wane 
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during  the  last  ten  years  or  so,  women  workers  in  industry  remain 
particularly  vulnerable. 

In  a few  countries,  such  as  France.  Federal  Germany  and  the 
Netherlands,  the  employment  of  women  has  increased  rapidly  in  the 
last  fifteen  years  in  such  rapidly  expanding  sectors  as  mechanical 
and  electrical  engineering  or  the  chemical  industry.  But  owing  to 
the  lateness  of  the  trend  women  are  still  very  much  in  the  minority. 

The  sector  which  attracts  most  women  and  where  the  employment 
of  women  has  increased  most  in  recent  years  is  services.  Thus,  among 
women  employed  in  sectors  other  than  agriculture  the  proportion  in 
services  amounts  to: 

- three  out  of  four  in  Norway,  the  Netherlands  ana  Sweden; 

• some  two  out  of  three  in  Belgium.  Denmark  and  France; 

- nearly  three  out  of  five  in  Austria,  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Germany; 

- only  one  in  two  in  Italy. 

within  the  tertiary  sector,  which  is  a growth  sector  in  all 
countries,  domestic  service  is  the  only  branch  in  which  numbers  are 
falling,  tfomen  account  for  a large  proportion  of  the  labour  force 
in  commerce,  banking  and  insurance,  social  and  health  services,  and 
all  the  administrative  services.  In  the  public  sector,  an  increasingly 
large  number  of  teachers  are  women. 

2.  Status  of  women  workers 

host  of  the  problems  facing  women  workers  in  fact  concern  only 
a certain  number,  i.e.  the  wage  earners  working  away  from  home  and 
bound  to  a rigid  timetable.  For  family  workers  and  independent 

workers,  greater  flexibility  is  generally  possible.  The  living  and  I 

working  conditions  of  women  working  for  no  pay  on  the  family  farm 
are  very  different  from  those  of  women  employed  in  factories,  shops 
or  offices  some  distance  from  home. 

The  proportion  of  family  workers  is  greatest  in  countries  with 
the  largest  numbers  of  women  workers^  in  agriculture;  Austria 
(25  per  cent),  I taly  (24  per  cent)  and  Federal  Germany  (22  per  cent). 

In  France  and  Denmark  the  proportion  is  smaller  (19  per  cent  and  14 
per  cent  respectively).  In  Belgium,  the  Netherlands  and  Ireland  only 
8 per  cent  to  10  per  cent  of  the  female  labour  force  are  family 


(l)  Or  at  least  those  described  as  such. 
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Table  V 


Breakdown  by  Occupational  Status  of  the  Female  Active  Population 


Employers  & 
Independent 
Workers 

Family 

Workers 

Wage- 

earners 

All 

Categories 

Federal 

Germany 

1961 

7 

22 

71 

100 

Austria 

1961 

11 

25 

64 

100 

Belgium 

1961 

19 

9 

72 

100 

Denmark 

1967 

5 

14 

81 

100 

France 

1962 

i 

19 

69 

100 

Ireland 

1961 

16 

8 

76 

100 

Italy 

1965 

75 

24 

60 

100 

Netherlands 

1960 

5 

10 

85 

100 

Norway 

1960 

8 

1 

91 

100 

Sweden 

1960 

5 

4 

91 

100 

United 

Kingdom 

1961 

5 

3 

92  j 

100 

workers.  Finally,  the  proportion  of  family  workers  is  remarkably 
small  in  Sweden  (4  per  cent),  the  United  Kingdon  (3  per  cent)  and 
Norway  (1  per  cent);  in  the  latter  country,  however,  a quite 
substantial  proportion  of  the  female  labour  force  was  employed  in 
agriculture* 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  figures  for  family  workers  in  each 
country  depend  largely  on  tne  definitions  adopted  for  national 
censuses*  With  the  exception  of  the  agricultural  sector,  the  largest 
numbers  of  family  workers  are  found  in  commerce  or  in  the  hotel  trade. 

The  proportion  of  employers  and  independent  workers  is  substan- 
tially lower  in  the  female  active  population^ ^ than  in  the  male. 

The  proportion  is  very  low  in  Denmark*  Sweden,  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  Netherlands,  Federal  Germany  and  Norway  (5  per  cent  to  8 per  cent 
of  the  total  number  of  women  workers).  It  is  slightly  higher  in  France 
and  Austria  (11  per  cent  and  12  per  cent).  Only  in  Ireland.  Italy  and 
Belgium  is  there  a substantial  proportion  of  female  employers  and 
independent  workers.  Most  of  the  women  in  this  category  engage  in 
some  such  tertiary  activity  as  commerce,  the  hotel  trade,  liberal 


(1)  Or  at  least  registered  as  such. 


professions  and  personal  services  (hairdressing,  laundry,  dry 
cleaning) • 

The  majority  of  women  workers  today  have  the  status  of  wage- 
earners.  Thus: 

- in  Ital-V»  Austria  and  France,  two  out  of  three  women  workers 
are  wage-earners; 

- in  Federal  Germany.  Belgium  and  Ireland,  the  proportion  is 
about  three  out  of  four; 

- in  Denmark  and  the  Netherlands,  more  than  eight  out  of  ten 
women  are  wage-earners; 

- in  Norway.  Sweden  and  the  United  Kingdom,  at  least  nine 
women  workers  out  of  ten  are  wage-earners. 

As  earlier  pointed  out,  gainful  employment  implies  strict 
working  conditions,  fixed  hours  and  some  steadiness  of  employment, 
which  in  the  case  of  mothers  of  families  raises  special  problems 
of  cnild  care.  It  is  therefore  significant  to  ascertain  whether  or 
not  women  gainfully  employed  account  for  any  large  proportion  of  the 
total  female  population  over  15  in  each  country. 

Table  VI 


Fatio  of  women  wage-earners  to  the  total 
female  population  over  15  years  of  age 


Austria 

Federal 

Germany 

Belgium 

Netherlands 

France 

Italy 

25  a 

2% 

182 

192 

25'S 

162 

Denmark 

Norway 

Sweden 

United  Kingdom  Ireland 

31% 

22% 

302 

322 

22% 

Table  VI  shows  that  the  proportion  is  far  from  negligible  in 
all  the  countries  here  considered. 

- in  Italy.  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands,  where  women  are 
employed  still  on  a relatively  small  scale,  16  per  cent  to 
19  per  cent  of  the  women  over  15  are  gainfully  employed; 

- in  Norway.  Ireland,  Austria  and  France,  the  ratio  is  some 
25  per  cent; 

- in  Federal  Germany.  Sweden.  Denmark  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
almost  one  out  of  three  adult  women  are  gainfully  employed. 
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It  should  also  be  noted  that  in  all  countries  the  number  of 
women  wage-earners  has  increased  more  quickly  than  that  of  working 
women  in  general.  While  the  number  of  wage-earners  has  generally 
grown,  the  increase  has  often  been  more  rapid  for  women  workers 
than  for  men.  This  is  mainly  due  to  the  reduction  in  the  labour 
force  m agriculture  where  numbers  of  family  workers  were  seen  to 
be  considerable.  Hence  the  problems  of  wage-earners  will  increasingly 
apply  to  the  female  labour  force  as  a whole. 

3-  Levels  of  skill  among  women  workers  • 

In  all  countries  women  workers  are  less  skilled  than  the  men. 

*/e  will  have  occasion  to  revert  to  tnis  important  oroblem  when 
considering  vocational  training  for  girls  and  women. 

It  is  still  very  rare  to  see  women  holding  highly  responsible 
posts  in  any  sector. 

There  are  few  women  in  executive  positions,  and  these  are 
usually  in  the  middle  grades. 

In  the  worker  category,  many  women  hold  skilled  or  semi-skilled 
jobs,  but  far  fewer  are  found  at  skilled  or  craftsman  level. 

In  education,  while  the  number  of  women  is  increasing,  the  rate 
is  faster  in  primary  than  in  secondary  education,  and  in  higher 
education  women  remain  very  much  in  the  minority. 

Certain  branches  of  activity  are  becoming  "more  feminine"  in 
that  they  require  a lower  level  of  skill  owing  to  the  introduction 
of  more  highly  mechanised  production  methods. 

If  women  workers  are  less  skilled  tnis  is  due  mainly  to  tne 
fact  that  girls  have  more  difficulty  than  boys  in  acquiring 
vocational  training,  and  because  of  the  obstacles  in  their  occupa- 
tional life  which  lie  in  the  way  of  promotion.  There  is  also  apt  to 
be  a certain  lack  of  ambition  on  the  part  of  girls  and  women,  due 
to  their  whole  upbringing  which  is  directed  towards  marriage  as  the 
ultimate  objective,  and  to  the  mental  attitudes  of  a society  which 
considers  that  a women  is  not  made  for  leadership.  Nor  does  it 
appear  to  stem  from  any  deep-seated  difference  in  male  and  female 
ability, which  has  never  been  scientifically  proved  to  exist. 

After  speaking  of  the  past  and  present,  we  should  perhaps  speak 
of  the  future.  It  is  difficult  to  make  any  real  forecasts  with  regard 
to  the  employment  of  women  since  there  are  many  factors  which  may 
intervene  and  influence  the  trend,  such  as  age  at  marriage,  length 
of  the  period  of  maternity,  vocational  training,  working  hours,  and 
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Table  VII  (Annex  to  Chapter  II) 


Distribution  of  Male  and  Female  Workers 
by  Major  Sectors  of  activity  ( • 00C ) 


Primary 

sector 

Secondary 

sector 

Tertiary 

sector 

All 

sectors 

Including 

non-agri- 

cultural 

sectors 

Federal  Germany 

1961  Men 

1,650 

9,850 

5,550 

16,850 

15,180 

Women 

1,952 

5,504 

4,550 

9,886 

7,854 

Total 

5,582 

15,154 

9,880 

26,716 

23,034 

Belgium 

1961  Men 

218 

1,410 

952 

2,580 

2,362 

Women 

45 

270 

620 

955 

890 

Total 

261 

1,680 

1,572 

5,515 

3,252 

Denmark 

1960  Men 

527 

664 

456 

1,447 

1,120 

Women 

105 

140 

515 

560 

455 

Total 

452 

804 

771 

2,007 

1,575 

France 

1962  Men 

2,582 

5,756 

4,132 

12,470 

9,885 

Women 

1,268 

1,754 

5,464 

6,486 

5,221 

Total 

5,850 

7,510 

7,596 

18,956 

15,106 

Italy 

1961  Men 

4,412 

6,205 

4,405 

15,022 

10,610 

Women 

1,762 

1,578 

1,754 

5,074 

3,312 

Total 

6,174 

7,785 

6,159 

20,096 

13,922 

Norway 

1960  Men 

260 

450 

575 

1,085 

825 

Women 

72 

62 

187 

321 

249 

Total 

552 

512 

562 

1,406 

1,074 

Netherlands 

I960  Men 

410 

1,620 

1,210 

3,240 

2,830 

Women 

54 

227 

667 

928 

894 

Total 

444 

1,847 

1,877 

4,168 

3,724 

United  Kingdom 

1961  Men 

820 

8,020 

5,810 

14,650 

13,830 

Women 

91 

2,592 

4,562 

7,045 

6,954 

Total 

911 

10,612 

10,172 

21,695 

20,784 

Sweden 

I960  Men 

400 

1,181 

700 

2,280 

1,880 

Women 

82 

255 

648 

965 

883 

Total 

482 

1,415 

1,548 

3,245 

2,763 

attitudes  towards  women's  employment.  While  it  is  always  possible 
to  plan  ahead  on  the  assumption  that  present  conditions  will  persist 
or  recent  trends  continue,  where  women  in  employment  are  concerned 
there  is  no  doubt  that  policy  decisions  are  also  called  for. 

Will  the  aim  be  to  develop  women's  employment  or  at  least  make 
it  possible  for  all  wishing  to  work  to  do  so  by  creating  the 
necessary  infrastructure?  Or  will  the  attitude  continue  to  be  one 
of  more  or  less  conscious  hostility  and  women  workers  still  be 
regarded  as  a reserve  to  be  sought  after  in  some  cases  because  they 
can  be  paid  less  or  are  more  suited  for  certain  work  which  men  do 
not  want? 

Following  these  two  chapters,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
preliminary  sections  filling  in  the  psychological,  social  and 
statistical  background  and,  therefore,  as  essential  for  a better 
understanding  of  the  problems,  the  next  chapters  will  be  devoted 
to  the  actual  theme  of  the  seminar  and  the  discussions  between 
trade  unionists  concerning  the  special,  often  unsatisfactory, 
situation  of  women  in  employment,  and  the  adjustments  or  improvements 
proposed  by  the  participants. 
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CHAPTER  III 

Special  conditions  of  women's  employment 

By  "special  conditions  of  women’s  employment ” we  mean  all  the 
legal  or  contractual  provisions  which  can  directly  or  indirectly 
influence  the  employment  of  women. 

The  inequality  of  opportunities  or  conditions  of  employment 
as  between  men  and  women  may  be  due  to  various  factors  arising  from: 

- the  social  and  fiscal  legislation  of  each  country; 

- the  organisation  of  vocational  training; 

- inequality  between  men’s  and  women's  wages. 

a.  Social  and  fiscal  legislation^ 

Legal  provisions  have  long  been  in  force  in  all  countries  to 
protect  women  from  excessively  strenuous,  dangerous  jobs  or  overlong 
hours.  These  provisions  therefore  relate  either  to  employment 
opportunities  or  to  working  conditions. 

Special  provisions  were  then  introduced  concerning  maternity 
protection. 

■<e  will  also  be  dealing  here  with  the  fiscal  regulations  which 
can  influence  the  employment  of  women. 

(l)  Provisions  concerning  employment  opportunities 

At  the  present  time  there  is  no  law  which  prevents  an  unmarried 
woman  from  taking  up  an  occupation.  From  a legal  standpoint  almost 
all  occupations  are  open  to  the  unmarried  woman,  tnough  this  does 
not  mean  that  women  are  found  in  all  occupations  since  obstacles  of 
a psychological  nature  remain. 

With  regard  to  the  minimum  working  age,  there  is  no  discrimin- 
ation between  the  sexes. 

Some  discrimination  however  persists  in  the  matter  of  physical 
fitness  for  certain  occupations  or  jobs.  These  are  generally  jobs 
which  are  regarded  as  strenuous,  dangerous  or  unhealthy. 

bvery  country's  labour  laws,  for  example,  lay  down  the  maximum 
limits  for  loads  wnich  can  be  carried  by  women.  Work  on  certain 
macninery  or  calling  for  the  use  of  certain  machinery  may  also  be 
prohibited  for  women. 

Underground  work  is  also  prohibited  for  women  in  all  the 


(l)  In  the  drafting  of  this  paragraph  extensive  use  was  made  of  the 
report  by  Mr.  TQFFANIN. 
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countries  with  which  we  are  here  concerned. 

Finally,  certain  work  involving  particularly  harmful  chemical 
products  is  generally  prohibited  for  women  under  every  country’s 
regulations. 

In  the  case  of  married  women,  however,  there  are  discriminatory 
measures  which  further  limit  their  employment.  In  some  countries 
there  are  clauses  stipulating  that  the  work  contract  will  be 
automatically  terminated  by  marriage.  Such  a clause  still  exists 
in  the  Netherlands  in  certain  sectors  and,  until  quite  recently, 
existed  in  government  departments.  This  partly  explains  the  very  low 
rate  of  participation  by  married  women  in  economic  activity,  which 
we  have  already  noted.  These  clauses  are  not  so  much  introduced  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  the  family  as  to  save  the  employer  from 
bearing  the  additional  burden  of  maternity  protection. 

Legally  these  marriage  clauses  are  therefore  indefensible  and 
those  wuich  continue  to  be  applied  in  a few  countries  are  gradually 
disappearing.  Yet  while  the  employer  may  no  longer  dismiss  a young 
woman  on  marriage  grounds,  he  is  still  free  to  avoid  taking  on 
married  women  or  any  with  young  children,  a practice  still  current 
in  almost  all  countries* 

(2 ) Provisions  relating  to  conditions  of  employment 

These  are  regulations  concerning  working  hours,  night  work  or 
the  weekly  rest  period. 

Generally  speaking,  the  length  of  the  legal  working  day  or 
week  is  the  same  for  men  and  women  in  every  country.  There  may, 
however,  be  differences  in  the  matter  of  overtime.  In  Germany,  for 
example,  women  are  allowed  one  hour  of  overtime  work  per  day,  whereas 
men  are  allowed  two.  In  the  Netherlands,  women  are  allowed  six  hours 
of  overt!  ,e  per  week  and  men  twelve.  In  France,  women  may  never  work 
more  than  ten  hours  a day. 

Furthermore,  where  working  hours  exceed  a certain  limit,  the 
employer  must  allow  women  workers  a break  of  a certain  length.  In 
Ital^,  women  may  not  work  for  more  than  six  hours  at  a stretch.  In 
Be^um,  the  employer  must  allow  a one-hour  break  for  each  eight 
hours  of  work.  In  the  Netherlands,  a half-hour  break  must  be  allowed 
for  more  than  five  and  a half  hours’  work.  In  Germany  women  may  not 
work  more  than  four  and  a half  hours  without  a break;  twenty 
minutes  for  four  and  a half  to  six  hours’  work,  thirty  minutes  for 
six  to  eight  hours’  work  and  forty-five  minutes  for  eight  to  nine 
hours'  work. 
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In  most  countries,  including  all  those  of  the  European  Economic 
Community,  there  are  also  express  legal  provisions  concerning  women's 
daily  rest:  they  must  be  allowed  a minimum  rest  period  of  eleven 
consecutive  hours  per  day,  of  which  seven  hours  must  fall  between 
10  p.m.  and  6 a.m. 

There  are  regulations  in  all  countries  governing  nightwork, 
which  as  a rule  is  entirely  prohibited  for  women,  barring  a few 
exceptions  specific  to  each  country.  Under  Article  2 of  the  Inter- 
national Labour  Convention  No, 89,  ratified  by  many  countries,  "night" 
is  defined  as  a period  of  at  least  eleven  consecutive  hours,  of  which 
a fraction,  as  determined  by  the  competent  authority,  must  consist 
of  at  least  seven  consecutive  hours  between  10  p.m.  and  7 a.m.  In 
Germany  and  Belgium  "night"  is  defined  as  the  period  from  8 p.m.  to 
to  6 a.m.;  in  France.  Italy  and  Luxembourg,  from  10  p.m.  to  5 a.m.; 
in  the  Netherlands,  from  6 p.m.  to  7 a.m. 

While  certain  exceptions  to  this  prohibition  of  nightwork  for 
women  are  provided  for  in  all  countries,  they  are  invariably  limited. 

livery  wage-earner  is  entitled  to  a minimum  of  24  consecutive 
hours*  rest  per  week,  which  must  be  allowed  on  Sundays.  Although 
exceptions  are  permitted  for  certain  specific  occupations,  most  are 
inapplicable  to  women. 

(3)  Provisions  concerning  maternity  Protection 

All  countries  now  have  legal  provisions  which  protect  working 
mothers.  The  principal  clauses  are  the  following:  protection  against 
dismissal  and  continuance  of  employment  during  absences  due  to 
maternity,  prohibition  of  certain  work,  entitlement  to  maternity 
leave  for  a certain  period  around  the  date  of  confinement,  health 
protection  and  economic  security  for  working  women  during  this  type 
of  leave. 

Procedures  for  applying  these  principles  may  vary  from  one 
country  to  another,  but  the  principles  remain  the  same.  The  following 
table  summarises  the  provisions  applicable  in  Community  countries. 

Although  these  measures,  by  helping  the  woman  worker  to  carry 
out  her  maternal  responsibilities,  are  fully  justified  socially  both 
in  her  own  and  the  general  interest,  the  employment  of  women  is 
nevertheless  apt  to  be  affected  in  that  the  law  may  discriminate 
between  male  and  female  workers  especially  if  employers  are  compelled 
to  bear  most  of  the  practical  and  financial  consequences.  We  will 
have  occasion  to  discuss  this  point  in  the  following  chapter. 
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Ugislatlvt  provisions  in  the  E.E.C.  countries  for  maternity 
protection 


Protection  against 
dismissal 

Compulsory  leave 
before  confinement 

Compulsory  leave 
after  confinement 

Optional  ]»avc 

before  confinement 

after  confinement 

Belgium 

No  dismissal  during 
pregnancy  nor  befor< 
one  month  after 
maternity  leave 

8 weeks 

Factory  workers  and 
employees:  6 weeks 
Government;  <,  weeks 

Additional  ie#ve  in  t 
complications  result i 
or  confinement. 

he  event  of 
ng  from  pregnancy 

Federal  Germany 

No  dismissal  during 
pregnancy  nor  before 
^ months  after 
confinement 

Domestic  workers: 
4 weeks 

Others:  6 weeks 

8 weeks 

Premature  birth: 
12  weeks 

Leave  may  be  extended  In  caee  of 
incapacity  for  work  or  danger  to  health. 

rrance 

No  dismissal  during 
pregnancy  or  mater- 
nity leave 

8 weeks  in  all, 
including  6 weeks 
compulsory  after 
confinement 

8 weeks  In  *11, 
including  6 weeks 
compulsory  after 
confinement 

6 weeks  (Including 
compulsory  leave) 

8 weeks  (including 
compulsory  leave) 

3 weeks  extra  for 
complications 

Italy 

No  dismissal  during 
pregnancy  n.  r 
before  child's 
first  birthday 

industry:  3 months 

Agriculture: 

8 weeks 

Other  activities: 

6 weeks 

8 weeks 

Excused  from  work 
In  case  of  compli- 
cations on  presen- 
tation of  medical 
certificate  and 
subject  to  verifi- 
cation by  Inspector 
of  Labour 

6 consecutive  months 
before  child's 
first  birthday 

Netherlands 

U 

8 weeks 

any  pre-natal  leave 
■my  reduce  post-natal 
leave  by  2 weeks  j 

6 weeks 

Extended  for  c 
presentation  Q 
certificate. 

:omp!  lections  on 
f medical 
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(4 ) Tax  regulations 

Other  legal  provisions  which  can  influence  the  employment  of 
married  women  are  the  tax  regulations  in  each  country.  This  is  true 
only  of  the  married  woman,  since  the  single  woman  declares  her 
income  in  the  same  way  as  the  single  man.  In  most  countries  (France, 
the  Netherlands.  Belgium,  Denmark . eta)  husband  and  wife  are  however 
required  to  make  a joint  declaration  and  tax  is  assessed  on  their 
aggregate  income.  As  the  rate  of  tax  is  progressive  for  each  income 
bracket,  an  unduly  large  proportion  of  the  wife's  income  is  eaten 
up,  and  the  result  may  be  a disincentive  to  work. 

In  some  countries,  however,  such  a joint  assessment  is  tempered 
by  various  provisions  offsetting  extra  costs  ..rising  from  the  wife's 
absence  from  home: 

- in  Belgium,  the  aggregate  income  of  a married  couple  may  be 
reduced  by  40  per  cent  where  the  wife’s  occupation  is 
different  from  that  of  the  husband.  The  reduction  must  not 
be  less  than  B.Frs.  19,000  nor  more  than  B.Frs.  27,000; 

- in  the  Netherlands,  one  third  of  the  wife's  income  is  exempt 
from  tax  (FI.  500  per  annum  minimum  and  FI.  2,000  maximum); 

- in  Germany,  husband  and  wife  may  choose  either  a joint  or 
separate  form  of  assessment.  Unuer  the  joint  system  the 
progressive  character  of  the  income  tax  is  reduced  by  using 
the  rate  applicable  to  naif  the  aggregate  income. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  Denmark  joint  assessment  of  the 
husband  and  wife  will  be  abolished  from  1970,  and  replaced  in  all 
cases  by  a system  of  taxation  at  the  source. 

b,  Educational  and  vocational  training  of  girls  and  women 

rte  have  seen  that  in  every  country  women  workers  are  considerably 
less  skilled  than  the  men,  which  mean?  either  that  vocational  training 
for  women  is  inadequate  or  that  it  is  ill-adapted  to  the  jobs 
available,  host  countries  unfortunately  show  a combination  of  both. 

dlthough  there  is  no  longer  any  legal  sort  of  discrimination 
in  compulsory  education  for  boys  nni  girls,  real  differences  often 
remain  due  either  to  existing  infrc-stiucture  or  to  the  distinction 
made  by  i a rents  between  their  boys1  and  girls'  education.  Parents 
oj’ton  take  the  cnoice  of  an  occupation  for  their  daughters  less 
seriously,  and  rarely  encourage  their  caking  up  of  science  or 
technology  despite  the  wide  employment  opportunities  in  these  fields!1^ 


(1)  Many  of  these  points  are  developed  further  in  the  reports  by 
Miss  N.  Beear  and  Mr.  K.  Gubbels. 
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At  the  level  of  primary  education,  which  is  now  compulsory 
everywhere,  there  is  no  discrimination  between  boys  and  girls. 

In  secondary  education,  where  there  are  generally  as  many  girls 
as  boys,  differences  of  distribution  may  however  be  noted  between  the 
technical  or  modern  stream  and  classical  stream,  or  in  the  choice 
of  subjects.  In  certain  countries,  moreover,  the  curricula  are  not 
strictly  identical  for  boys  and  girls.  In  Germany . Switzerland. 
Denmark  and  Belgium,  for  example,  the  timetable  for  mathematics, 
physics,  chemistry,  and  biology  is  shorter  for  girls,  the  rest  of 
the  schedule  being  taken  up  by  dressmaking,  domestic  science,  or 
child  care  instruction. 

In  higher  education  the  differences  in  enrolments  are  more 
considerable . 

Far  fewer  girls  than  boys  enter  higher  education  nearly 
everywhere,  mainly  because  parents  are  less  eager  that  their 
daughters  should  engage  in  lengthy  studies.  The  whole  education 
and  training  of  boys  is  directed  towards  their  future  professional 
career,  whereas  for  girls  marriage  all  too  often  comes  before  the 
choice  of  a career. 


Proportion  of  pupils  admitted  from 
secondary  into  higher  education 


Belgium 

Denmark 

Italy 

Norway 

Nether- 

lands 

United 

Kingdom 

Sweden 

Boys 

6435 

100# 

81# 

69# 

78# 

67# 

86# 

Girls 

36# 

64# 

59# 

30# 

51# 

48# 

67# 

Source:  United  Nations  1966.  Admission  of  women  to  higher  education. 


Proportion  of  girls  xn  higher  education  (1963) 


Fed. 

Germany 

Bel- 

gium 

Den- 

mark 

France 

Italy 

Nor- 

way 

Nether- 

lands 

United 

Kingdom 

Sweden 

24# 

31* 

35* 

43# 

32# 

22# 

25# 

36# 

32# 

Source:  United  Nations  1966.  Admission  of  women  to  higher  education. 


Since  1955  however  a very  marked  and  rapid  change  has  taken 
place,  and  girls  are  entering  nigher  education  in  increasing  numbers. 
In  Prance,  the  proportion  of  girls  is  already  very  near  that  of  boys. 

The  fields  of  study  chosen  by  boys  and  girls  show  differences 
similar  to  those  already  noted  at  secondary  level,  but  which  are 
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sharper.  Fewer  girls  are  found  in  the  scientific  and  technical 
disciplines  and  more  in  law  and  the  arts.  It  would  seem  uhat,  again 
all  too  frequently,  the  goal  of  girls  is  general  education  rather 
than  any  specific  training. 

It  is  still  ver?  rare  for  girls  to  choose  engineering  subjects. 

Vocational  training.  Where  vocational  training  for  skilled 
manual  or  office  jobs  is  concerned,  girls  are  at  a definite 
disadvantage . 

From  the  point  of  view  of  enrolments,  fewer  girls  receive 
vocational  training,  while  the  range  of  courses  provided  is  much 
more  limited  and  these  are  often  little  related  to  employment 
opportunities.  This  is  particularly  apparent  in  the  case  of  girls 
learning  an  industrial  trade;  the  large  majority  are  trained  for 
the  textile  or  clothing  industries,  in  which  the  level  of  employment 
is  everywhere  rapidly  declining.  Yet  these  are  traditionally 
regarded  as  the  womens'  trades  and  are  still  chosen  by  families 
in  the  belief  that,  whatever  happens,  the  knowledge  thus  acquired 
will  be  useful  to  the  girl  when  she  marries.  Very  few  young  women 
are  trained  for  the  electrical,  mechanical  or  cnemical  trades,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  they  have  all  the  necessary  qualifications 
for  sound  instruction  in  these  fields  and  that  it  is  in  these  very 
branches  that  employment  opportunities  are  increasing. 

The  current  practice  is  for  most  girls  to  train  for  some 
"tertiary"  activity,  usually  office  work.  This  is  in  line  with  the 
trend  of  women's  employment,  which  is  increasingly  concentrated,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  the  service  sector.  Yet  it  is  well  to  avoid  any 
too  optimistic  a view.  While  the  statistics  are  not  always  highly 
detailed,  much  of  the  training  received  appears  to  consist  of  brief 
courses  affording  access  only  to  semi-skilled  jobs.  Meanwhile  the 
character  of  office  jobs  is  changing  rapidly,  and  new  types  of  posts 
are  being  created  requiring  higher  qualifications  and  carrying 
greater  responsibility.  These  seem  to  be  largely  reserved  for  men, 
while  women  remain  confined  to  routine  tasks. 

The  inadequacy  of  vocational  ti*aining  for  women  is  rightly 
stressed  by  the  trade-unionists  from  all  countries,  and  is 
particulaily  serious  in  that  the  whole  of  a woman's  subsequent 
working  life  is  affected,  beginning  with  ner  capacity  for  employment, 

\ 

Employment  capacity.  There  is  no  doubt  that  vocational  training 
as  at  present  available  for  women  limits  their  capacity  for  employ- 
ment, first  because  ix  qualifies  them  for  jobs  which  are  little 
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skilled  whereas  the  trend  is  towards  more  highly  skilled  trades,  and 
secondly  because  the  training  provided  is  not  equated  to  the  needs 
of  the  economy. 

One  of  the  most  unfortunate  consequences  of  this  failure  to 
adjust  training  to  employment  is  that  many  women  find  their  way  into 
trades  for  which  they  have  not  been  trained  and  are  therefore  classed 
as  unskilled  labour,  subject  to  all  the  disadvantages  in  the  way  of 
wages  and  opportunities  for  subsequent  promotion.  A very  common 
example  is  that  of  the  electronic  industries,  which  since  they  need 
workers  who  are  particularly  neat,  dexterous  and  attentive  to  detail, 
recruit  girls  who  have  learned  dressmaking,  a type  of  training  that 
develops  these  same  desirable  qualities.  These  girls  have  not  found 
outlets  in  the  clothing  industries  as  the  numbers  of  trained  workers 
far  exceed  requirements  in  this  branch  of  industry. 

Although  inadequate  vocational  training  is  the  main  handicap 
for  most  women  in  seeking  employment  it  is  not  the  only  one.  Others 
are  due  to  the  preconceived  idea  that  certain  jobs  are  unsuited  to 
women.  A woman  engineer,  for  example,  finds  it  less  easy  to  obtain 
work  than  a man  and  is  systematically  denied  access  to  certain  jobs. 

There  are  also  obstacles  created  by  male  workers,  who  are  more 
or  less  consciously  opposed  to  the  admission  of  women  to  trades  in 
which  they  alone  have  held  sway.  At  the  same  time  employers  are 
reluctant  to  recruit  women  for  certain  jobs,  as  they  worry  about 
the  psychological  effects  if  one  or  more  women  are  introduced  into 
a workshop  previously  reserved  for  men.  Finally,  the  majority  of 
men  and  even  women  workers  would  rather  work  for  a man  than  for  a 
woman,  which  hampers  the  recruitment  of  women  for  certain 
managerial  posts. 

A further  set  of  obstacles  to  women's  employment  is  of  a more 
technical  kind,  dome  types  of  equipment  or  machinery  are  built  to 
be  used  by  men,  which  a woman,  simply  because  of  her  different 
physical  characteristics,  would  find  difficult  to  handle. 

Clearly  all  these  social,  psychological  or  technical  obstacles 
would  be  fairly  easy  to  remove  if  the  will  were  present.  This  has 
been  amply  demonstrated  by  the  efforts  made  to  employ  maximum  numbers 
of  women  during  manpower  shortages,  as  in  wartime,  domen  have  then 
given  convincing  proof  of  their  job  capacity  and  of  their  ability 
to  adjust  to  much  more  varied  tasks  than  are  their  normal  lot. 
Employers  then  take  the  trouble  to  devise  machinery  and  equipment 
adapted  for  their  use,  but  once  the  emergency  has  ended  the  men 
generally  return  to  "their"  jobs  and  ihe  women  to  "theirs",  that  is 
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to  housework  or  some  menial  "woman ' s”  occupation. 

c.  Inequality  of  wages 

It  is  always  somewhat  difficult  to  compare  wages,  since 
confrontations  are  possible  only  between  values  wnich  are  truly 
comparable.  Since  in  most  cases  women  do  not  do  exactly  the  same 
work  as  men,  it  is  always  possible  to  justify  a difference  in  wage. 

Before  considering  the  actual  situation  in  each  country  it 
may  be  well  to  examine  the  legal  situation. 

The  Common  Market  countries  have  ratified  Article  119  of  the 
Rome  Treaty  establishing  the  principle  of  equnl  remuneration  for 
male  and  female  workers,  which  was  set  out  as  follows  in  the 
Resolution  of  the  Conference  of  BBC  member  States  of  30th  December, 
1961: 

"The  Member  States  will  apply  by  31  December  1961  in  accordance 
with  their  national  systems  for  the  fixing  of  wages,  the 
appropriate  procedures  to  ensure  a principle  of  equal 
remuneration  for  men  and  women  workers  such  as  may  be  upheld 
by  the  Courts.  These  procedures  must  lead  to  the  practical 
implementation  of  that  principle  by  31st  December,  1964 
either  by  laws  or  regulations  or,  when  such  machinery  exists 
and  is  adequate,  by  compulsory  collective  agreements." 

While  differences  between  men’s  and  women’s  remuneration  have 
certainly  been  reduced  in  all  the  Community  countries,  they  continue 
to  exist  (except  in  the  civil  services)  even  though  with  every 
outward  appearance  of  legality. 

There  is,  in  fact,  an  increasing  tendency  to  resort  to  legal 
and  contractual  devices  by  which  women’s  jobs  are  classified  in 
lower  categories  and  are  consequently  less  well  paid,  when  wage 
rates  are  fixed, for  example,  greater  importance  is  always  attached 
to  muscular  strength  than  to  manual  dexterity,  capacity  for 
concentration  or  stamina.  The  inevitable  result  is  that  women's 
wages  are  under  valued.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  complete  enforcement 
of  the  principle  of  equal  pay  first  requires  occupational  classifi- 
cation to  be  revised  and  jobs  to  be  re-analysed. 

In  Germany,  collective  agreements  have  caused  new  categories 
of  jobs  to  be  introduced  which  are  regarded  as  less  demanding  and 
consequently  are  not  highly  paid,  the  majority  of  tnem  in  fact  being 
intended  for  women. 

In  Belgium,  also,  the  alignment  of  male  and  female  wage  scales 
has  caused  jobs  carried  out  mainly  by  women  to  be  reclassified  at 
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the  lower  levels  of  the  wage  structure. 

In  France  the  principle  is  applied  as  concerns  the  minimum 
wage  guaranteed  by  each  collective  agreement,  but  discrimination 
remains  possible  ir  the  case  of  wages  above  this  minimum. 

In  countries  not  members  of  the  European  Community  the  degree 
of  discrimination  is  generally  even  greater. 

In  Austria  equal  pay  occurs  only  in  certain  sectors  and  always 
in  respect  of  the  minimum  wage,  which  means  that  women  are  frequently 
paid  less  than  men  for  similar  work. 

In  Northern  Ireland  for  most  occupations  the  average  wage  for 
women  is  only  slightly  over  half  the  average  wage  for  men.  while 
the  latter  frequently  have  slightly  longer  working  hours,  the 
difference  remains  excessive  and  has  tended  rather  to  increase  in 
recent  years.  In  office  jobs  unmarried  women  are  less  well  paid 
than  married  women  (20  per  cent  less). 

Denmark  has  ratified  Convention  No.luO  of  the  ILO  on  equality 
of  remuneration  for  men  and  women  for  work  of  equal  value;  while 
in  some  trades  the  principle  is  strictly  complied  with,  in  many 
others  where  collective  agreements  provide  for  a minimum  wage 
employers  are  reluctant  to  pay  women  supplementary  allowances 
similar  to  tnose  paid  on  a personal  basis  to  men. 

If  the  average  woman’s  wage  is  substantially  lower  than  the 
average  man’s  wage  the  explanation  is  generally  that  women  workers 
are  less  highly  skilled.  Yet  the  greater  the  proportion  of  women 
in  a certain  occupation  the  smaller  the  level  of  remuneration  is 
apt  to  be  in  the  whole  of  the  branch,  even  in  the  case  of 
occupations  requiring  a relatively  high  level  of  skill.  When  an 
occupation  becomes  a ’’woman’s  job”  it  is  devalued.  This  is  true, 
for  example,  of  civil  service  jobs  in  France,  particularly  in 
education,  or  in  the  magistracy.  The  less  "womanly"  trades  are 
generally  also  those  best  paid] 

Various  reasons  are  given  to  explain  why  women* s wages  are  low; 

- women  workers  are  less  highly  skilled,  which  is  true,  but  is 
no  justification  for  failing  to  respect  the  principle  ’’equal 
pay  for  equal  work"; 

- the  increased  wage  burden  on  employers  in  case  of  a woman 
who  has  a baby; 

- instability  and  absenteeism  of  women  workers. 

We  intend  somewhat  to  dwell  on  this  last  point,  as  it  is  a 
criticism  which  prevails  in  all  countries.  While  no  doubt  justified, 
it  is  a judgment  wnich  nevertheless  calls  for  some  qualification. 
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True,  absenteeism  is  higher  among  women  than  among  men,  but  the 
difference  is  shown  to  be  by  no  means  so  great  if  the  analysis  is 
carried  far  enough  to  take  such  factors  as  age,  family  status,  and 
the  worker's  level  of  skill  into  account.  Surveys  on  this  subject, 
notably  in  Prance,  have  compared  the  average  number  of  absences  of 
male  and  female  workers,  while  specifying  the  latter's  marital  and 
family  status.  The  results  show  that  whereas  women  as  a whole  are 
absent  from  their  work  much  more  often  than  men,  the  difference  is 
very  slight  in  the  case  of  unmarried  women,  while  among  the  married 
women,  the  older  their  children  the  less  frequently  they  are  absent. 
This  situation  should  hardly  cause  surprise  since  if  a child  is  ill, 


for  example,  it  is  always  tne  mother,  not  the  father, 
stays  at  homei^ 


who  normally 


Another  extremely  important  finding  of  this  survey  is  the 
considerable  variation  in  the  number  of  absences  depending  on  levels 
of  skill.  Thus  the  greater  the  skill  the  lower  the  number  of  absences 
is  apt  to  be,  which  is  as  true  in  the  case  of  men  workers  as  in  that 
of  women  workers  - the  more  interested  a worker  is  in  his  job  and 
the  more  responsibilities  he  has,  the  less  likely  he  is  to  stay  away, 
nmong  the  more  highly  skilled  women  the  family  factor  is  less 
frequently  a reason  for  absence. 

These  results  are  viewed  as  highly  significant,  and  should  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  any  attempt  to  improve  the  situation 
of  women  workers. 


As  described  in  this  and  the  previous  chapter,  the  situation 
on  the  labour  market  for  women  workers  enables  the  kind  of  work  most 
often  carried  out  by  women  to  be  outlined  as  follows  (cf.  report 
by  K.  Gubbels): 

It  is  unskilled  or  semi-skilled  and  mainly  calls  for  great 
resilience  and  manual  dexterity. 

- It  is  fragmented  and  purely  operative. 

- It  is  poorly  paid. 

- It  involves  few  responsibilities. 


Is  it  possible  to  argue  that  the  social  measures  taken  to 
protect  women’s  work  and  the  various  provisions  we  have  analysed 
establisning  differences  between  women  and  men  in  employment 
ultimately  earmark  women  workers  as  a reserve  labour  force,  one 


(1)  Cf.  V,  Isambert:  Les  facteurs  familial 
1 'absente isme  feminin,  Kevue  Francaise 
1959  • 
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which  can  be  engaged  in  times  of  full  employment  and  laid  off  in 
times  of  underemployment?  It  would  over  simplify  the  case  were  a 
generally  affirmative  answer  to  be  given,  since  this  would  falsely 
imply  that  a woman  cannot  find  a job  until  all  the  men  have  been 
taken  care  of. 

As  we  have  seen,  wherever  employers  recognise  qualities 
specific  to  women  workers,  it  is  obvious  that  for  certain  jobs  they 
will  be  given  the  preference,  perhaps  even  exclusively  whatever  the 
general  economic  situation.  Nor  during  economic  recessions  are  women 
necessarily  the  first  workers  to  be  dismissed.  They  are  most 
vulnerable  only  in  so  far  as  the  recession  more  especially  affects 
the  sectors  or  branches  where  women  are  most  numerous  (textiles  for 
example).  The  fact  which  then  most  threatens  women  is  the  lack  of 
diversity  in  their  occupational  training. 

Yet  it  is  still  true  that  when  an  employer  can  choose  between 
a male  and  a female  candidate  for  a post  whicn  calls  for  no 
specifically  feminine  qualities  he  will  almost  always  pick  the  man, 
or  otherwise  the  woman  with  the  intention  of  paying  her  less. 

Besides  being  afraid  that  she  will  be  unpunctual  or  absent  for 
family  reasons,  the  employer  is  also  influenced  in  his  choice  by 
the  whole  cultural  background  we  already  had  occasion  to  analyse 
when  defining  the  distribution  of  roles  between  the  sexes.  According 
to  this  concept  the  man  is  the  breadwinner,  while  the  woman  contri- 
butes an  added  gain  which  can  serve  to  eke  out  the  family  income. 

After  this  description  of  female  employment  in  the  majority 
of  the  OSCD  countries,  one  which  may  seem  somewhat  pessimistic  but 
which  we  have  tried  to  make  as  objective  and  complete  as  possible, 
we  must  now  consider  how  the  situation  might  be  improved  so  as  to 
achieve  real  equality  between  men  and  women  in  their  working  lives. 
The  following  chapter  reflects  mainly  the  opinion  of  the  trade 
unionists  at  the  semina-  regarding  possible  solutions  to  the  problem 
of  women's  employment. 
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Measures  likely  to  improve  employment  conditions  for  women 

The  first  question  is  whether  special  arrangements  to  protect 
women  workers  do  not  in  fact  make  conditions  for  their  employment 
much  worse.  If  all  who  champion  employment  for  women  insist  on  the 
principle  of  "equality",  giving  a woman  the  same  right  to  work  as 
a man,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  any  measure  taken  on  behalf  of  women 
workers  as  a group  introduces  an  element  of  discrimination  which 
limits  that  equality. 

Tc  strike  a balance  between  equality  and  discrimination  is  no 
easy  task.  Since  special  measures  for  women  are  justified  by  the 
maternal  role  bhe  woman  must  play,  these  measures  have  a social 
objective  from  which  of  course  there  is  no  thought  of  turning  back. 
Yet  certain  improvements  might  perhaps  be  introduced,  such  in 
particular  as  tc  alleviate  the  problems  which  these  measures  can 
impose  on  employers* 

Some  measures,  including  the  prohibition  of  certain  work,  may 
x.ow  however  be  less  warranted  tnan  in  the  past.  Nor  finally  do  other 
disparities,  such  as  inequality  of  remuneration  or  earlier  retirment 
fo  women,  any  longer  stand  up  to  close  analysis.  Let  us  look  at 
each  of  these  points  in  somewhat  greater  detail. 

Measures  concerning  maternity 

These  measures  are  fully  justified,  as  we  have  seen,  but  it  is 
often  the  employer  who  must  bear  tne  brunt  of  the  relevant  legis- 
lation (extra  payments,  the  need  to  find  replacement  during  some 
indefinite  period,  etc,).  In  dealing  with  this  question  it  is 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  woman's  maternal  function  is  not 
only  a biological  one  but  a social  function.  If  women  stopped  having 
children  there  would  of  course  no  longer  be  any  community  left  and 
the  problem  of  women's  or  men's  employment  would  die  a natural  death. 

Cnee  maternity  has  beer*  recognised  as  a social  function,  it 
seems  fairly  obvious  that  tne  financial  burden  should  be  borne  by 
the  community  as  a whole,  Employers  would  still  bear  part  of  the 
burden,  but  rather  as  members  of  the  community.  Similarly,  the 
welfare  facilities  needed  by  women  workers  with  young  children  (a 
question  we  shall  revert  to)  snould  be  financed  by  the  whole 
community , Among  other  tilings  this  would  dispose  of  an  argument  all 
too  often  put  forward  by  employers  to  justify  discrimination  against 
women  workers  generally. 
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Prohibition  of  certain  work 

Since  efforts  are  made  to  provide  better  protection,  tighter 
controls  and  more  effective  safety  measures  in  the  case  of  harmful 
or  dangerous  jobs  performed  by  all  workers,  it  may  be  asked  whether 
special  prohibitions  with  regard  to  certain  types  of  work  for  women 
are  still  required.  While  the  removal  of  these  obstacles  would 
perhaps  do  little  to  extend  the  range  of  women’s  jobs  it  would  have 
the  effect  of  reducing  discrimination  against  women  workers. 

As  concerns  night  work,  the  problem  is  more  complex.  Night  work 
is  admittedly  harmful,  but  to  men  as  well  as  women.  In  society  as 
at  present  organised,  where  women  bear  most  of  the  family  responsi- 
bilities, women  night  workers  would  have  to  look  after  their  house 
and  children  during  the  day.  The  extra  exertion  would  be  very  bad 
for  their  health,  which  is  why  trade  unions  are  reluctant  to  ask 
for  this  measure  of  protection  to  be  abolished.  Moreover,  men 
employed  on  night  work  also  are  apt  to  engage  in  such  other 
occupations  during  the  day  as  odd  jobs,  gardening,  etc.,  preventing 
them  from  taking  necessary  rest.  It  would  therefore  be  preferable 
to  prohibit  night  work  for  all,  allowing  for  exceptions,  which  in 
fact  exist  already,  in  certain  trades  practised  by  women  (night 
nursing,  the  entertainment  or  restaurant  business)  despite  the 
frequently  low  wages  paid. 

Unjustified  discrimination 

We  have  already  considered  the  inequality  of  wages,  wnich  runs 
counter  to  the  legislation  in  an  increasingly  large  number  of 
countries.  We  should  note,  however,  that  the  reasons  usually  given 
to  justify  this  state  of  affairs  would  soon  cease  to  apply,  as 
explained  in  connection  with  the  additional  financial  burden  borne 
by  the  employer  in  the  event  of  maternity  leave  and  absenteeism.  If 
this  additional  burden  is  borne  by  the  community  as  a whole,  the 
first  argument  falls  to  the  ground.  In  discussing  female  absenteeism 
we  saw  that  the  more  important  a woman’s  job,  the  smaller  the 
difference  between  male  and  female  absentee  rates.  By  developing 
vocational  training  for  women  and  by  increasing  social  welfare 
facilities  for  families  it  would  be  possible  to  reduce  substantially 
not  only  female  absenteeism  but  that  of  all  workers  who  have  family 
responsibilities. 

Certain  trade  unions  have  sometimes  claimed  the  right  for  women 
workers  to  retire  earlier  in  life  than  men.  This  further  discrimin- 
ation seems  quite  unjustified  and  contrary  to  the  interests  of  women 
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workers.  As  we  have  seen,  from  the  age  of  about  40  to  45  women  are 
freed  from  most  of  their  family  responsibilities  and  are  thus 
ready  to  re-enter  working  life.  Their  regularity  of  attendance  and 
job  stability  from  that  age  are  moreover  admitted.  There  is  no  real 
reason  therefore  for  insisting  on  early  retirement  for  them. 

There  is  general  agreement  among  trade  unionists,  apart  from 
certain  measures  concerning  maternity  protection, that  special 
measures  for  women  suould  be  gradually  abolished,  and  that  efforts 
should  be  more  directed  towards  improving  general  working  and  living 
conditions.  This,  as  we  shall  see,  would  imply  better  vocational 
training,  particularly  for  women,  and  the  development  of  community 
facilities  or  other  forms  of  welfare  assistance. 

(a)  Vocational  training^ 

The  inadequacy  of  vocational  training  for  women  and  the  urgent 
efforts  needed  to  improve  this  situation  was  a recurrent  theme  in 
all  the  national  reports  and  many  of  the  discussions  between 
participants.  It  seems  at  present  to  be  the  common  concern  of  all 
those  who  favour  the  employment  of  women  and  who  seek  to  improve 
their  situation.  The  essence  of  tne  problem  is  undoubtedly  under- 
employment of  skill  capacity  and  from  the  economic  point  of  view 
it  is  to  be  wondered  why  most  countries  let  part  of  their  potential 
resources  lie  fallow  in  this  way. 

From  a legal  point  of  view,  it  is  quite  clear  that  equality 
of  rights  for  men  and  women  implies  an  equal  right  to  develop  their 
abilities,  and  consequently  the  same  educational  opportunities  for 
boys  and  girls,  the  same  types  of  education  - and  in  particular  the 
same  curricula  (which  we  saw  not  yet  to  be  the  case  in  every  country)  - 
and  the  same  chances  for  vocational  training. 

From  an  economic  point  of  view  it  is  evident  that  the  capacities 
of  everyone  should  be  developed  to  the  utmost.  There  is  no  need  to 
prove  the  value  of  vocational  training  for  women,  since  the  average 
duration  of  women's  working  life  is  far  from  negligible.  It  has 
moreover  been  seen  that  many  of  the  difficulties  encountered  by 
women  workers  and  the  main  defects  for  which  they  might  be  criticised 
were  far  less  significant  in  the  case  of  skilled  women  workers. 

The  first  essential  step  appears  to  be  co-education.  This  would 
ensure  the  same  curricula  for  boys  and  girls  and  would  also  have  a 


(l)  The  problems  of  vocational  training  for  women  have  been  dealt 
with  in  the  reports  by  N.  Seear  and  R,  Gubbels. 
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psychological  eflect  on  girls,  who  would  thus  realise  that  their 
intellectual  capabilities  were  no  different  from  those  of  hoys  and 
that  they  could  do  as  well  as  hoys  in  all  subjects.  Co-education 
in  vocational  training  centres  would  allow  girls  to  he  admitted  to 
all  types  of  training  and  no  longer  he  confined  within  certain  special 
fields  regarded  as  "feminine"  hut  affording  no  prospects  for 
promotion. 

Co-educational  courses  should  he  fairly  easy  to  organise  nor 
any  longer  meet  with  major  obstacles  in  any  country.  But  it  must 
not  he  thought  that  this  will  automatically  solve  the  problem  of 
vocational  training  for  women,  since  it  is  one  linked  with  questions 
of  attitude  concerning  women’s  proper  role  in  society.  Nor  can 
mental  attitudes  he  changed  by  enacting  a few  laws.  BVen  in  countries 
where  co-education  already  exists  the  problems  remain  - girls  persist 
in  choosing  lines  of  study  or  trades  regarded  as  feminine  and  parents 
continue  to  attach  less  importance  to  the  choice  of  a job  for  their 
daughters  than  for  their  sons.  In  France,  a circular  of  1967  pointed 
to  the  principle  of  equal  rights  of  admission  for  hoys  and  girls  at 
all  levels  of  technical  and  vocational  education,  thus  warning  against 
the  rejection  of  any  female  candidate;  unfortunately  this  had  very 
little  practical  effect,  either  because  establishments  did  not  fulfil 
all  the  necessary  conditions  to  become  mixed  (sanitary  facilities, 
boarding  arrangements,  etc.)  or  because  girls  did  not  attempt  to 
enrol  owing  to  their  misgivings  about  learning  a trade  so  far 
monopolised  by  men,  or  more  often  through  lack  of  information  and 
guidance. 

Information  and  guidance  are  in  fact  of  primary  importance  if 
a change  in  mental  attitudes  is  the  goal  and  if  the  vocational 
training  of  girls  is  to  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  economy. 

Parents  as  well  as  daughters  must  be  better  informed,  and  the  family 
made  aware  of  Job  opportunities,  requirements  for  access  and  methods 
ol  training.  Let  us  ta&e  the  example  of  office  employment  which  now 
attracts  increasing  numbers  of  girls.  Many  new  jobs  in  this  sector 
require  considerable  skills  and  generally  go  to  the  men.  Hence,  it 
is  important,  first,  to  di’aw  up  a list  of  new  high-level  jobs, 
secondly,  that  vocational  training  be  similarly  available  for  boys 
and  girls,  and  thirdly  that  the  latter  should  learn  of  the  existence 
of  these  jobs  and  the  types  of  training  qualifying  for  them.  There 
are  also  new  Jobs  in  the  distributive  sector  (buying  departments, 
market  research,  etc,). 

The  need  therefore  is  for  more  vocational  counsellors  who 
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co-operate  with  the  manpower  services  and  follow  the  trend  of 
manpower  needs,  particularly  from  a regional  standpoint.  Once 
informed  of  employment  opportunities,  of  the  qualifications  needed 
{aptitudes  and  training)  and  of  promotion  prospects,  girls  could 
then  choose  their  occupation  freely.  It  no  longer  seems  appropriate 
today  to  speak  of  specifically  masculine  and  feminine  aptitudes, 
apart  from  the  muscular  strength  incidentally  needed  in  increasingly 
fewer  jobs.  On  the  other  hand,  women's  role  as  a wife  and  mother 
makes  certain  types  of  occupation  more  difficult  to  take  up  than 
others.  Hence,  when  choosing  an  occupation  girls  should  preferably 
be  given  a realistic  idea  of  work  patterns,  not  so  as  to  discourage 
tnem  but  to  enlighten  them  as  much  as  possible,  and  spare  them 
disappointment  or  difficulty  at  a later  stage. 

Today  the  problem  of  vocational  training  for  girls  is  insepar- 
able from  that  of  the  retraining  and  readjustment  to  working  life 
of  women  planning  a return  to  work  after  devoting  some  years  to 
family  responsibilities.  During  the  last  few  years  in  most  countries 
women  who  have  finished  bringing  up  their  children,  or  at  least 
their  young  children,  have  shown  a marked  tendency  to  return  to  work. 
We  saw  that  at  35  or  40  years  of  age  most  women  were  freed  from  the 
greater  share  of  their  maternal  responsibilities,  that  another 
potential  25  years  of  working  life  lay  ahead,  during  which  they 
became  more  reliable  and  stable  and  acquired  a greater  taste  for 
work  and  sense  of  responsibility  than  at  20  to  25  years. 

The  fact  however  remains  that  these  women  find  it  very  difficult 
to  obtain  employment.  Many  employers  refuse  to  recruit  a person  over 
35  or  40.  The  State  is  no  exception,  since  it  fixes  an  age  limit  for 
most  of  its  competitive  examinations.  This  bar  may  often  be  based 
on  pension  considerations,  since  a minimum  number  of  years’  service 
is  required,  but  this  obstacle  should  hardly  be  insuperable,  and  it 
would  presumably  be  more  realistic  to  amend  certain  regulations 
rather  tnan  waste  such  valuable  potential  labour,  one  all  the  more 
precious  when  these  women  have  been  thoroughly  Grained  in  their 
youth. 

Other  difficulties  encountered  by  women  seeking  new  employment 
are  lack  of  information  concerning  the  labour  market  and  the  scarce 
facilities  for  further  or  refresher  training. 

It  has  now  been  established  with  certainty  that  it  is  quite 
possible  to  acquire  new  knowledge  after  the  age  of  30  to  35, 
especially  for  those  who  have  been  soundly  trained  during  adolescence, 
bince,  of  course,  it  is  impossible  to  use  the  teaching  methods  and 
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timetables  suited  to  young  people  between  16  and  20,  special  adult 
training  courses  must  be  provided*  This  problem  of  retraining  is  in 
fact  part  of  the  much  wider  problem  of  refresher  training,  which  it 
is  increasingly  necessary  to  provide  at  intervals  for  all  skilled 
workers*  While  the  problem  does  not  therefore  specifically  apply  to 
women,  particular  arrangements  should  perhaps  be  made  for  this  group. 
Ultimately  the  crucial  point  is  whether  or  not  women  should  be 
encouraged  to  return  to  work  when  many  years  of  potential  active 
life  still  lie  before  them  and  they  represent  a large  part  of  the 
skilled  labour  which  is  invaluable  to  the  economy. 

Whatever  fresh  opportunities  - which  we  consider  to  be  of 
prime  importance  - are  afforded  for  vocational  training  or  retraining, 
parents  who  work  will  always  have  household  and  family  responsibili- 
ties in  addition  to  their  jobs,  and  it  therefore  seems  equally 
necessary  to  find  ways  and  means  to  help  them  combine  the  two. 

(to)  lightening  of  household  and  family  duties 

Technological  progress  has  already  lightened  household  tasks 
and  the  process  should  continue  (more  comfortable  dwellings, 
development  of  household  appliances,  pre-cooked  meals,  etc.)*  Yet 
domestic  and  child-rearing  tasks  are  still  bound  to  take  up  much 
of  the  housewife's  time.  Surveys  have  been  carried  out  in  France  by 
the  Institut  National  d’Ftudes  jjemographiques^  on  the  time  budget 
of  housewives  who  go  out  to  work  and  those  who  stay  at  home,  and 
according  to  the  number  of  children.  They  show  that  most  mothers  of 
families  who  also  have  jobs  outside  are  overworked. 


Hours  spent  each  week^  on  household  tasks  and  care  of 
children,  according  to  number  of  children  (for  working  women) 


No  children 

1 child 

2 children 

3 or  more  children 

27.3 

39.2 

46.9 

49.7 

(1)  In  hours  and  tenths  of  an  hour. 


To  the  already  considerable  time  spent  by  these  women  on 
household  tasks  must  be  add^d  their  working  and  commuting  hours. 
This  means  that  mothers  with  at  least  one  dependent  cnild  spend  as 


(1)  Uf.  A. ^GIRARD: 
agglomerations 
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much  time  on  household  tasks  and  child  care  as  required  by  a normal 
working  week  of  paid  employment,  if  not  more. 

Although  it  is  true  that  mothers  of  families  constitute  only 
a minority  of  all  women  workers,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the 
large  majority  of  these  will  at  one  time  or  another  have  to  cope 
with  a combination  of  household  and  occupational  responsibilities. 
They  must  then  decide  whether  to  accept  the  consequent  additional 
stress  or  to  give  up  their  occupation. 

Moreover,  household  and  family  responsibilities  are  not  limited 
to  married  women  alone.  Unmarried,  widowed  and  divorced  women  also 
have  a home  to  look  after,  and  many  have  elderly  or  sick  dependent 
relatives  to  care  for  or  children  to  bring  up. 

All  women  will  hence  be  affected  by  any  measures  taken  to 
lighten  their  tasks  in  the  home,  while  male  workers  will  increasingly 
be  concerned,  since  as  modem  life  becomes  more  complex  they  will  be 
called  upon  to  share  all  kinds  of  responsibility  with  their  wives. 

1,  Measures  to  ease  family  responsibilities 

Measures  to  assist  families  as  well  as  unmarried  women  who  have 
to  work  while  taking  care  of  an  elderly  or  sick  relative  are 
discussed  under  this  heading. 

Before  we  consider  what  facilities  could  be  set  up  or  improved, 
it  is  well  to  repeat  that  the  mother’s  burden  is  all  the  heavier 
owing  to  the  view  still  generally  held  that  it  is  her  job  and  hers 
alone  to  bring  up  and  care  for  the  children.  Were  it  acknowledged 
that  both  parents  should  share  this  responsibility,  which  hardly 
seems  an  illogical  approach,  a giant  step  would  have  been  made  to 
alter  the  attitude  of  society.  If  the  entire  community  were  to  take 
an  interest  in  these  problems  solutions  would  of  course  be  easier  to 
find  and  to  implement. 

While  all  countries  have  drawn  attention  to  the  shortage  of  day 
nurseries  for  pre-school  age  children,  the  desirability  of  developing 
such  establishments  is  apt  to  be  disputed  by  doctors,  psychologists 
and  economists.  To  begin  with  it  is  very  important  that  the  mother 
should  be  near  her  child  during  the  first  few  years  of  life.  Next 
the  cost  of  a creche  is  so  high  that  whether  or  not  it  is  economic 
comes  into  question.  It  may  be  argued,  as  some  trade-union  repre- 
sentatives have  done,  that  it  would  be  better  to  give  the  mother 
an  allowance  enabling  her  to  remain  at  home,  rather  than  to  finance 
costly  establishments  which  will  care  for  her  young  child  when  she 
has  to  go  out  to  work. 
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It  would  however  seem  preferable  not  to  look  at  the  problem  from 
the  angle  of  profitability,  as  this  appears  to  conflict  with  a 
woman's  right  to  work,  but  agree  instead  that  the  welfare  of  the 
individual  should  remain  the  primary  consideration.  The  economy  is 
meant  to  save  mankind,  not  mankind  the  economy.  Humanely  speaking, 
of  course,  a mother  with  young  children  should  never  be  compelled 
to  work  for  purely  material  reasons.  This  would  imply  taking  steps 
to  guarantee  absolute  freedom  of  choice,  that  is  by  providing  an 
allowance  for  raising  the  child  which  largely  compensates  for  the 
loss  in  earnings,  and  by  enabling  women  to  resume  work  after  an 
interval  of  a few  years  should  they  so  desire. 

For  a child  over  three  the  continual  presence  of  i'ts  mother  is 
no  longer  indispensable.  In  most  countries  it  seems  urgent  to 
develop  day  nurseries  and  nursery  schools  for  children  who  have  not 
yet  reached  school  age.  France  and  Belgium  alone  seem  somewhat 
favoured  in  this  respect.  The  trouble  is  that  Jhe  timetable  may  fail 
to  coincide  with  working  hours,  a problem  which  again  arises  when 
the  children  enter  primary  school.  Certain  countries  such  as  Austria 
and  Germany,  where  education  is  virtually  on  a half -day  basis,  are 
faced  with  a particularly  difficult  situation  in  this  respect. 
Recreational,  sport  or  cultural  facilities  are  needed  to  occupy 
the  children  out  of  school  hours. 

The  development  of  school  canteens  would  also  vastly  help, 
since  there  would  be  one  less  meal  to  prepare  and  working  mothers 
could  spend  less  time  travelling  back  and  forth.  This  would  also 
make  it  possible  to  introduce  the  continuous  working  day  on  a more 
general  basis  (with  less  time  off  for  the  mid-day  meal),  enabling 
parents  to  return  home  earlier  in  the  evening  and  divide  their 
family  responsibilities. 

Another  problem  of  working  parents  is  looking  after  children 
during  vacation  periods  or  on  days  off  from  school.  This  would  seem 
to  call  for  more  recreation  and  sports  centres,  open-air  colonies, 
holiday  camps,  and  the  like. 

All  these  social  facilities,  it  may  be  mentioned,  would  be 
useful  not  only  for  working  mothers  but  for  all  mothers,  who  could 
thus  be  relieved  of  some  of  their  family  duties. 

There  is  an  urgent  need  in  all  countries  for  home  help  or 
welfare  services.  Home  helps  would  assist  the  mother  of  a family 
in  case  of  illness,  care  for  the  sick  child  of  a working  mother,  or 
look  after  old  people  dependent  on  unmarried  women  who  mut?t  go  out 
to  work. 
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Although  supervision  of  the  children  is  the  roost  taxing  problem 
for  working  mothers,  household  tasks  are  a daily  responsibility  and 
often  the  cause  of  overwork.  Various  improvements  would  be  possible 
to  lighten  these  tasks,  but  there  has  been  so  little  show  of  public 
interest  that  changes  are  slow  in  coming, 

2.  Measures  to  lighten  household  tasks 

These  measures  can  be  of  several  types: 

- improvement  of  housing  conditions; 

- development  of  community  services; 

- synchronisation  of  timetables. 

- Improvement  of  housing  conditions 

In  all  the  countries  with  which  we  are  here  concerned  there 
are  still  too  many  decaying,  overcrowded  dwellings,  lacking  in 
modern  conveniences  and  in  which  the  housewife’s  life  is  one  of 
unending  drudgery.  Well-appointed  dwellings  of  adequate  size, 
equipped  with  running  water,  bathroom,  W.C.,  gas,  electricity,  and 
heating  facilities  would  be  considerably  easier  to  clean  and 
maintain. 

Household  appliances  also  make  the  housewife’s  work  consider- 
ably easier.  But  if  she  has  also  acquired  a thorough  knowledge  of 
domestic  science  wnile  at  school  she  will  be  better  organised  and 
so  more  efficient.  Such  wide-ranging  courses  in  domestic  science 
(cooking,  child  care,  dietetics,  but  also  including  work  organisation, 
budgeting,  etc.)  should  in  fact  also  be  provided  for  boys  so  that 
tasks  can  be  more  equitably  distributed  among  the  various  members 
of  the  family  as  a matter  of  course. 

- The  development  of  such  services  as  home  delivery,  the 
collection  of  linen  or  clothes  for  washing  or  cleaning,  of  shoes 
for  repair,  etc.  would  greatly  facilitate  the  work  of  the  housewife. 
Women  who  go  out  to  work  should  be  able  to  leave  these  articles 
with  a caretaker  or  a special  collecting  centre.  In  every  apartment 
building  or  housing  development  a centre  could  also  be  provided  for 
ironing,  mending  and  similar  tasks.  The  main  factor  which  appears 

to  be  missing  is  initiative  or  imagination  rather  than  the  feasi- 
bility of  any  effective  solution, 

- Synchronisation  of  working  hours  with  the  business  hours  of 
administrative,  social  services,  etci1^  Bvery  household  is 

(l)  This  question  is  examined  further  in  the  report  by  Mrs.  Viola  Klein 
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occasionally  compelled  to  pay  a visit  to  a bank,  medical  or  welfare 
centre,  school  authority,  or  municipal  office,  etc*  Usually  these 
establishments  keep  the  same  hours  as  other  offices  or  factories, 
so  that  it  is  difficult  for  a worker  to  call  without  being  absent 
from  work.  A view  which  still  prevails  is  that  these  are  tasks  for 
the  housewife,  which  further  add  to  the  difficulties  of  the  woman 
worker  and  to  her  absenteeism.  Society  is  still  organised  along  such 
traditional  lines  that  each  worker  is  regarded  as  part  of  a family 
unit  which  includes  a full-time  housewife  capable  of  attending  to 
any  business  which  the  wage-earner,  tied  to  his  factory  or  office 
job,  has  no  time  to  handle. 

This  question  has  considerable  social  importance.  Such  tasks 
cause  inconvenience,  hardship,  and  added  fatigue;  it  also  means 
that  many  working  hours  are  wasted.  In  the  general  welfare  a better 
synchronisation  of  working  hours  in  factories  and  offices  with  the 
timetables  of  services  used  by  the  public  (shops,  banks,  insurance 
offices,  social  services,  municipal  offices,  post  offices)  would 
thus  seem  to  be  urgently  called  for. 

Where  shops  are  concerned,  a few  countries  schedule  shopping 
hours  which  are  slightly  different  from  normal  working  hours.  Food 
shops  often  open  very  early  or  close  late  in  the  evening  so  that 
workers  can  do  their  shopping  before  or  after  work.  On  certain 
evenings  in  the  week  some  department  stores  or  supermarkets  remain 
open  until  10  p.m.,for  example. 

In  banks,  post  offices  and  other  administrative  departments 
which  have  dealing  with  the  public,  an  additional  obstacle  to  adjust- 
ment of  the  timetable  is  the  generally  shorter  schedule  than  in 
factories.  Employees  in  these  services  begin  their  working  day 
later  and  *inish  at  the  same  time  as  workers  in  factories  or  work- 
shops. The  timetable  might  however  be  staggered  from  11  a.m.  to 
7 p.m.,  for  example.  It  might  also  be  possible  for  both  banks  and 
post  offices  to  provide  mobile  offices  stationed  near  factories  or 
in  business  districts  which  workers  could  visit  either  during  the 
mid-day  break  or  after  work. 

So  that  consumer  services  can  be  better  suited  to  workers’ 
timetables,  a number  of  participants  proposed  that  in  each  country 
co-ordinating  committees  be  set  up  which  would  include  representatives 
from  trade  unions,  employers’  and  consumers’  organisations,  and 
government  departments.  Although  these  joint  committees  would  perhaps 
have  only  an  avwisory  role,  they  would  have  the  prime  effect  of 
ending  the  arbitrary  division  between  ’’producers”  and  "consumers”, 


which  suggests  that  there  are  two  quite  distinct  categories  of  the 
population  whose  interests  conflict,  whereas  the  same  persons  are 
both  {or  at  least  in  turn)  producers  and  consumers. 

3.  Part-time  work^ 

Many  women,  wishing  to  avoid  the  excessive  burden  of  family 
and  occupational  responsibilities  and  anxious  to  find  time  for  the 
occasional  work  mentioned  above  are  now  looking  for  part-time 
employment.  Before  analysing  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  it 
should  be  noted  that  this  kind  of  work  exists  at  present  in  all 
countries,  has  developed  considerably  in  recent  years  and  especially 
attracts  married  women  from  among  the  various  categories  who  cannot 
or  prefer  not  to  work  full  time.  It  is  therefore  a fact,  one  to  be 
welcomed  or  deplored,  but  which  cannot  be  ignored. 

Part-time  workers  are  however  not  always  granted  the  same 
guarantees  or  advantages  as  full-time  workers.  There  is  no  justifi- 
cation for  this  sort  of  discrimination,  one  which  will  not  be 
eliminated  until  the  trade  unions,  whose  duty  is  to  protect  the 
interests  of  all  workers,  put  their  hand  to  the  wheel.  It  is  in 
France  that  the  trade  unions  are  most  fiercely  opposed  to  part-time 
work,  fearing  that  it  might  lead  to  a devaluation  of  all  women's 
employment.  In  certain  other  countries,  on  the  other  hand,  where 
part-time  work  is  developing  rapidly,  trade  unions  now  show  some 
concern  for  the  interests  of  both  full-time  and  part-time  workers. 

In  Norway,  for  example,  a special  board  has  been  set  up  to  study 
the  special  aspects  of  part-time  work  and  fix  rules  for  such  wage- 
earners  so  that  they  may  be  suitably  covered  by  collective  agreements. 
These  problems  are  also  being  examined  by  trade  unions  in  Ireland. 
Denmark . Sweden.  Austria,  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany. 

In  all  countries  legislation  and  statutory  provisions  or 
collective  agreements  have  always  been  established  for  wage-earners 
employed  throughout  a "normal"  working  week.  In  view  of  the 
spontaneous  development  of  part-time  work  it  is  now  essential  to 
revise  this  legal  situation,  so  that  workers'  rights  and  guarantees 
are  applicable  to  all,  while  of  course  none  of  the  provisions  should 
discriminate  in  favour  of  part-time  workers  to  the  detriment  of 
full-time  workers. 


(l)  The  question  of  part-time  work  is  examined  in  the  report  by 
J.  Hall air e. 
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- The  weekly  working  hours  of  the  part-time  worker  should  be 
clearly  specified,  and  not  subject  to  any  change  suggested  by 
temporary  requirements  of  the  firm  or  the  employee. 

- The  part-time  worker's  wage  should  be  calculated  in  the  same 
way  as  that  of  the  full-time  worker,  by  applying  the  same  standards 
and  the  same  scales  commensurately  with  the  duration  and  character 
of  the  work  performed. 

- In  each  country  workers  are  moreover  entitled  to  various 
guarantees  under  social  security  schemes.  These  guarantees  mainly 
relate  to  health  insurance  and  complementary  health  benefits,  family 
allowances,  industrial  injury  insurance,  unemployment  insurance, 

old  age  insurance  and  complementary  pension  benefits.  Part-time 
workers  in  all  countries  are  however  deprived  of  some  of  these 
advantages  or  guarantees.  In  each  country,  therefore,  current 
regulations  should  be  revised  so  that  where  necessary  they  can  be 
adapted  to  the  special  situation  of  part-time  workers,  regardless 
of  how  their  weekly  working  hours  are  apportioned. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  these  regulations 
concerning  part-time  work  must  not  apply  only  to  women.  Such  work 
should  in  no  way  be  reserved  for  women,  but  should  be  given  to  any 
person  who  for  special  reasons  at  some  period  during  life  cannot 
work  full  time.  Thus  part-time  work  may  therefore  suit  convalescents, 
physically  handicapped  or  older  persons  and  students  as  well  as 
workers  with  family  responsibilities. 

Part-time  work  undoubtedly  has  its  disadvantages,  both  for  the 
employer  (heavier  social  and  administrative  costs;  job  redesign), 
and  for  the  employee  {the  same  commuting  expenses,  while  promotion 
is  usually  impossible);  but  it  also  offers  advantages  for  both 
parties:  the  employer  can  recruit  staff  qualified  for  certain 
occupations  where  there  is  a Shortage  (medical  or  paramedical 
personnel,  teachers,  accountants,  telephone  operators,  translators, 
etc.);  while  workers  who  cannot  work  full  tire  are  enabled  to  find 
a job.  Women  in  particular  (who  are  the  subject  of  our  report)  can 
combine  their  family  and  occupational  life  without  excessive  strain. 
For  those  of  a certain  skill  level  (who,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will 
increase  in  number)  a part-time  job  during  the  few  .year3  when  their 
family  responsibilities  make  most  demands  upon  them  prevents  their 
losing  all  contact  with  their  occupation  and  by  keeping  abreast  of 
any  changes  they  can  then  resume  full-time  employment  more  easily. 

At  all  events,  part-time  arrangements  may  be  regarded  as  a 
temporary  convenience,  to  be  used  only  until  working  hours  have 
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adequately  been  reduced.  Though  such  a reduction  is  certainly  highly 
desirable,  the  hard  fact  must  be  accepted  that  the  30-hour  working 
week  is  a prospect  which  is  still  remote.  It  seems  fair  and  worth- 
while, therefore,  to  encourage  temporary  solutions  which  can  satisfy 
immediate  needs  since  part-time  work  seems  in  any  event  to  be 
spreading. 
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CONCLUSION 

While  women  account  for  a substantial  proportion  of  the  labour 
force  in  European  countries,  they  are  yet  to  be  fully  integrated  in 
the  working  world.  They  are  not  represented  equally  in  the  various 
sectors  of  the  economy;  and  while  apt  to  be  less  skilled  than  men, 
when  skilled  they  usually  hold  subordinate  posts  with  little  prospect 
of  promotion;  finally,  their  wages  for  identical  work  are  generally 
lower  than  those  of  their  male  colleages. 

Not  only  is  the  situation  so  abnormal  as  to  conflict  with  the 
principle  of  equality  between  men  and  women  set  forth  in  the 
constitutions  of  most  countries,  but  it  also  runs  counter  to  an 
active  manpower  policy.  To  find  a solution  is  a matter  of  increasing 
urgency. 

The  trade  union  organisations,  perhaps  because  they  have  been 
so  intent  on  defending  the  interests  of  all  workers,  have  so  far 
paid  little  attention  to  the  less  favourable  situation  of  women  in 
employment.  The  active  interest  shown  by  the  trade  unions  in  holding 
this  OECD  seminar  on  the  employment  of  women  shows  that  they  now 
realise  the  role  they  must  play  in  formulating  an  active  policy 
which  does  not  discriminate  against  women  workers.  The  more  active 
women  members  there  are  in  the  trade  unions,  the  more  effective  and 
prompt  union  action  can  of  course  become. 

But  the  trade  unions  cannot  be  expected  to  act  alone,  since  it 
is  the  whole  fabric  and  approach  of  society  which  must  be  renewed, 
i-iost  of  the  obstacles  to  woman's  effective  integration  seem  to  be  of 
a cultural  nature,  or  due  to  the  out-dated  ways  of  thinking  which 
survive  in  a changing  civilisation.  The  most  urgent  need  therefore 
is  to  promote  fresh  mental  approach,  which  means  that  the  community 
as  a whole  must  be  more  widely  informed. 

To  begin  with  the  people  must  be  told  more  about  the  demographic, 
technical  and  cultural  events  which  have  so  revolutionised  everyone's 
way  of  life,  particularly  the  women's,  that  the  old  ways  of  thought 
no  longer  have  their  place.  The  respective  roles  of  men  and  women 
were  entirely  justified  in  the  traditional  form  of  society,  where 
woman  was  kept  busy  with  her  maternal  duties  and  responsibilities  as 
a homemaker.  Today  this  traditional  concept  applies  only  to  a 
relatively  short  period  of  her  life,  and  the  time  which  a woman  can 
devote  to  some  outside  occupation  is  substantially  longer.  Leaving 
aside  the  woman’s  role  as  a mother,  masculine  and  feminine  "roles" 
no  longer  answer  to  the  precise  definitions  of  the  past.  It  is  not 
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correct  to  say  that  man  is  the  breadwinner  and  woman’s  place  is  in 
the  home.  Women  have  their  part  to  play  in  a country’s  occupational 
and  economic  life  just  as  men  in  family  life.  The  roles  of  men  and 
women  should  no  longer  be  strictly  delimited  but  responsibilities 
should  be  shared. 

Such  a change  in  mental  outlook  would  make  it  considerably 
easier  to  seek  and  apply  solutions  so  that  women  could  be  better 
integrated  both  in  working  and  community  life. 

While  the  intention  is  not  to  develop  some  form  of  protectionism 
with  regard  to  women,  it  must  nevertheless  be  recognised  that  the 
maternal  function  necessarily  places  them  in  a special  situation 
from  an  occupational  standpoint.  An  essential  task  is  therefore  to 
discover  which  measures  can  best  eliminate  the  drawbacks  and  thus 
not  only  promote  the  employment  of  women  but  the  general  welfare. 

It  is  particularly  difficult  for  women  with  young  children  to  combine 
an  occupation  and  family  life.  The  first  necessity  is  that  a mother 
be  really  free  to  choose  whether  or  not  to  go  on  working.  If  she 
gives  up  her  job  temporarily,  this  would  therefore  suggest  that 
financial  assistance  should  be  granted  to  make  up  for  an  often 
unavoidable  loss  of  earnings.  For  those  not  wishing  to  stop  work 
social  facilities  should  be  provided  for  the  care  of  children.  Those 
wishing  to  work  part-time  should  also  be  given  the  requisite 
opportunity.  This  would  mean  wider  acceptance  of  this  type  of  work 
and  the  same  safeguards  as  for  full-time  work. 

All  men  and  all  women  should  be  given  the  possibility  of 
readjusting  to  working  life  after  a break  in  employment.  This 
implies  the  organisation  of  re-training  as  well  an  guidance 
facilities,  providing  an  accurate  picture  of  the  labour  market  and 
enabling  training  to  be  better  equated  with  employment  opportunities. 

The  question  of  re-training  for  women  is  moreover  but  one  aspect 
of  a much  wider  problem,  that  of  vocational  training.  Women  will  not 
be  truly  integrated  in  the  working  world  unless  they  attach  more 
importance  to  training.  The  inadequacy  of  vocational  training  for 
women  is  still  due  for  the  most  part  to  cultural  obstacles  and 
society's  concept  of  the  feminine  role.  As  mental  attitudes  change 
such  obstacles  will  gradually  disappear,  yet  it  seems  that  voca- 
tional training  is  a matter  vhich  should  urgently  be  stressed. 
Equality  of  rights  between  men  and  women  al30  implies  equality  of 
rights  as  concerns  the  development  of  any  and  all  capacities* 

In  all  the  Western  countries  today,  there  are  signs  of  greater 
determination  on  the  part  of  women,  particularly  married  women,  to 
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share  in  the  economic  life  of  their  country.  Their  participation 
can  but  be  a source  of  additional  wealth,  nor  can  any  country  today 
be  presumed  rich  enough  to  leave  it  untapped.  Measures  to  integrate 
women  in  working  life  thus  ultimately  call  for  a policy  decision. 

Is  participation  by  women  in  the  economic  life  of  the  country  to  be 
encouraged  or  discouraged?  Nor  can  any  woman  remain  aloof  from  such 
a decision,  since  it  will  ultimately  determine  her  role  and  place 
in  society.  Rather  than  leave  the  necessary  overall  reforms  to 
” someone  else”  each  woman  should  therefore  feel  personally 
responsible  for  the  decision  which  is  finally  taken. 
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REPORTS  PREPARED  FOR  THE  SEMINAR 


by  the 
RAPPORTEURS 


263 


A.  INTRODUCTION 


1,  EXTENT  OF  WOMEN'S  PARTICIPATION  IN  ECONOMIC  PRODUCTION  TODAY  - 
INFLUENCE  OF  ECONOMIC  FLUCTUATIONS  ON  WOMEN'S  EMPLOYMENT  AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


1.  Introduction 

The  percentage  of  w^men  in  the  labour  force  has  been  increasing 
for  some  years  in  many  countries.  The  background  has  been  the  short- 
age of  labour  caused  by  the  boom  and  at  the  same  time  in  some  coun- 
tries an  unfavourable  age  distribution  of  the  population.  An  increas- 
ing proportion  of  the  population  is  composed  of  children  and  young 
people  undergoing  education  or  training  and  of  old  people,  while  the 
population  of  working  age  has  decreased. 

Women's  increasing  participation  in  gainful  employment  has  been 
facilitated  by  the  fall  in  infant  mortality  which  means  that  a certain 
increase  of  the  population  will  be  maintained  although  there  will  be 
less  pregnancies.  In  some  countries  families  are  smaller  than  they 
were  some  10-15  years  ago.  Employment  has  been  complicated  for  younger 
women  by  the  fall  in  marriage-age  and  earlier  childbirths.  Investi- 
gations by  sociologists  of  the  reasons  for  which  more  women  are 
taking  up  gainful  employment  show  that  the  motives  are  not  purely 
economic.  From  an  economic  and  statistical  point  of  view  it  seems 
obvious  that  a contributory  reason  for  women's  increasing  industrial 
activity  is  that  some  of  the  tasks  which  were  formerly  carried  out 
in  the  home  (producing  certain  goods,  services  and  care  of  children 
and  old  people)  are  now  carried  out  by  industry  or  public  services. 

The  change  into  a monetary  economy  has  been  quick  during  the  last 
decades  and  at  the  same  time  women's  work  in  the  home  has  decreased. 
The  change  from  the  traditional  women's  work  in  the  home  to  work  in 
manufacturing  and  services  has  given  gainful  employment  to  many  men 
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and  women  and  there  has  been  a surplus  in  national  income.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  whether  the  total  surplus  to  the  community  has 
been  so  great  as  it  would  seem  because  a great  deal  of  the  functions 
previously  performed  by  the  housewife  are  now  having  to  be  carried 
out  by  industry  or  the  social  welfare  system. 

A woman  working  in  her  own  home  is  MpaidM  in  kind.  The  amount 
paid  is  determined  by  her  efforts  and  the  income  of  her  husband. 

When  she  is  doing  the  same  functions  outside  her  home,  her  pay  is 
transformed  into  a money  income  which  is  determined  by  her  efforts 
and  the  wage.  The  difference  between  payment  in  money  or  in  kind, 
wages  or  the  husband's  income,  has  undoubtedly  contributed  to  the 
increase  in  the  economic  activity  of  women  in  many  countries. 

2.  Women  in  the  labour  force 

Censuses  and  other  investigations  provide  information  about 
the  labour  force  at  a certain  date.  The  figures  which  they  give  on 
women  in  the  labour  force  must  be  considered  as  minimum  figures  as, 
for  many  reasons,  some  women  workers  are  not  counted  at  the  censuses. 

Anybody  who  is  employed  as  wage-earner  or  salaried  employee, 
or  is  seeking  employment,  and  anybody  who  is  self-employed  will  be 
counted  as  belonging  to  the  labour  force.  A certain  number  of  persons 
work  as  unpaid  family-workers  in  family  enterprises.  These  family- 
workers  a~e  difficult  to  count,  and  most  of  them  are  women.  Women 
married  to  self-employed  men  often  help  their  husbands,  dven  if  the 
wife  is  not  paid,  is  not  protected  by  collective  agreements  and  may 
have  varying  hours  and  kinds  of  work  her  efforts  may  be  of  greau 
importance  and  she  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  belonging  to  the 
labour  force.  Also  the  date  of  the  census,  the  questions  asked  and 
toe  methods  of  investigation  have  great  influence  on  the  results. 

As  some  women  work  only  at  certain  periods  of  the  year  and  are  not 
considered  as  unemployed  outside  these  periods,  the  best  picture  cf 
women's  employment  and  their  attachment  to  the  labour  force  will  be 
given  by  studying  the  industrial  occupation  over  a period,  e.g.  a 
year. 

The  results  are  more  reliable  if  it  is  the  women  themselves 
who  answer  the  questionnaires.  In  Denmark  - and  most  likely  in  other 
countries  too  - it  is  usually  the  husband  who  fills  in  the  question- 
naires for  all  the  household.  There  is  a risk  that  the  husband  may 
consider  his  wife's  role  as  a housewife  more  important  than  her 
industrial  role  and  that  he  may  omit  to  give  information  about  her 
occupation  outside  the  home,  particularly  if  the  wife  works  only 
part-time. 
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A little  less  than  one  third  of  the  total  labour  force  consists 
of  women.  The  percentage  of  women  in  the  labour  force  varies  from 
one  country  to  another,  but  is  generally  between  30  and  35  per  cent. 
The  percentage  of  women  in  the  labour  force  in  13  Kuropean  countries 
and  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  is  shown  in  Table  1. 

The  Netherlands  has  the  lowest  percentage  of  women  in  the  labour 
force,  22,  and  Austria  the  highest,  40.  Unfortunately  the  figures 
are  not  all  for  the  same  year  and  there  may  be  more  women  employed 
today  in  the  Netherlands  than  there  were  in  I960, 

Women  are  unevenly  represented  in  the  labour  force  of  each 
industry.  There  are  very  few  women  in  mining,  construction  and 
public  utilities  and  as  a whole  only  a small  part  of  the  labour 
force  in  agriculture  is  composed  of  women.  In  some  countries,  e.g. 
Austria,  West  Germany  and  Greece,  there  are  relatively  many  women 
in  agriculture.  In  more  than  half  of  the  countries  over  50  per  cent 
of  those  employed  in  the  service  industries  are  women.  In  Finland 
women  constitute  70  per  cent  of  the  labour  force  in  the  service 
industries,  and  in  Sweden  the  percentage  is  nearly  as  high,  64. 
Commerce  also  employs  more  women  than  industries  as  a whole,  but  in 
most  countries  the  percentage  of  women  in  the  labour  force  of 
commerce  is  lower  than  in  the  labour  force  of  the  services.  On  the 
other  hand  manufacturing  is  not  a "women’s  trade”  because  as  a rule 
there  is  a lower  percentage  of  women  in  the  labour  force  of  manu- 
factu  ing  than  in  the  total  labour  force. 

Grouped  by  sectors,  there  is  a larger  percentage  of  women  in 
industries  outside  agriculture  and  in  industries  outside  manufactur- 
ing than  in  the  total  labour  force  of  all  industries.  During  recent 
years  the  percentage  of  women  in  the  labour  force  has  increased  in 
many  countries.  Figures  for  the  period  1956-1966  for  some  of  the 
countries  are  shown  in  Table  2 and  Figure  1# 

From  1956  to  1966  the  only  country  in  which  the  percentage  of 
women  in  the  labour  force  has  decreased  is  Italy.  In  West  Germany 
and  Denmark  the  percentages  remained  the  same  during  this  period, 
but  in  the  remaining  countries  they  increased.  The  alteration  in 
composition  of  tne  labour  force  was  greatest  in  Canada  where  in 
1956  24  per  cent  and  1966  30  per  cent  of  the  labour  force  were  women. 
The  most  important  feature  for  the  period  however,  was  the  increased 
proportion  of  married  women  in  the  labour  force.  In  Canada  where  the 
greatest  increase  in  the  percentage  of  women  in  the  labour  force  took 
place,  the  percentage  of  married  women  did  not  alter,  but  in  West 
Germany  and  Denmark,  where  there  was  no  increase  in  the  percentage 
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of  women  in  the  labour  force  there  was  an  increase  in  the  percentage 
of  married  women.  Also  in  the  United  States,  Sweden  and  the  United 
Kingdom  there  were  relatively  more  women  in  the  labour  force  at  the 
end  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  period. 


Women  as  a percentage  of  the  labour  force 


In  all 
industries 
Uncluding 
agriculture) 

In 

manufacturing 

In  industries 
excluding  agri- 
culture etc. 

Canada  (1967) 

31 

22 

33 

USA  (1966) 

35 

27 

36 

Austria  (1961 ) 

40 

35 

37 

Belgium  (1966) 

31 

26 

31 

Denmark  (1967) 

37 

28 

38 

Finland  (i960) 

39 

37 

42 

France  (1962) 

33 

31 

36 

W.  Germany  (1966) 

36 

31 

34 

Greece  (l96l) 

33 

32 

24 

Ireland  (1961) 

26 

33 

34 

Italy 

27 

28 

26 

Netherlands  (i960) 

22 

16 

24 

Norway  (i960) 

23 

19 

27 

Sweden  (i960) 

30 

22 

33 

UK  (1961) 

32 

31 

33 

1 10  Year  Book  of  Labour  Statistics  1 967 . 


3,  Diet ribut ion  of  gainfully  employed  women  by  industries 

Some  industries  employ  mostly  men  while  others  employ  so  many 
women  that  they  may  be  called  "women's  trades".  The  percentage  of 
women  in  the  labour  force  in  each  industry  was  shown  in  Table  1, 
but  the  importance  of  € h industry  in  the  employment  of  women  is 
best  illustrated  by  showing  the  distribution  of  women  workers 
according  to  industries.  This  distribution  is  given  in  Table  3.  The 
majority  of  women  work  in  the  service  industries,  commerce  and 
manufacturing.  In  certain  countries,  however,  a considerable  per- 
centage are  employed  in  agriculture.  Ii.  Greece,  two  thirds  of  the 
gainfully  employed  women  work  in  agriculture.  The  distribution  of 
men  and  of  women  by  industries  is  very  different.  In  the  countries 


represented  in  the  tables  - with  the  exception  of  Greece  - from  60 
to  90  per  cent  of  the  active  female  population  is  employed  in  manu- 
facturing, commerce  and  the  service  industries.  But  in  these  indus- 
tries there  are  only  from  40  to  65  per  cent  of  the  active  men. 
Whether  a country  is  considered  as  having  an  agricultural  or  a 
manufacturing  economy  depends  among  other  things  on  the  distribution 
of  the  labour  force  by  industries.  The  distribution  of  women  by 
industries,  however,  gives  no  indication  of  whether  the  country  has 
an  agricultural  or  a manufacturing  economy,  while  this  can  be  seen 
directly  from  the  distribution  of  men  by  industries.  In  Finland, 
Greece,  Ireland  and  Norway  more  than  half  of  the  male  labour  force 
is  occupied  in  agriculture,  forestry  and  fishing.  Of  the  active 
female  population  32  per  cent  work  in  agriculture  in  Finland,  15  per 
cent  in  Ireland  and  only  4 per  cent  in  Norway.  In  Austria,  Denmark, 
France,  Italy  and  Sweden  between  40  and  50  per  cent  of  the  men  work 
in  agriculture,  but  of  the  women  respectively  30,  9,  19,  27  and  4 
per  cent  are  in  agriculture.  In  Canada,  the  United  States,  Belgium, 
West  Germany,  the  Netherlands  and  the  United  Kingdom  about  two  thirds 
of  the  active  men  work  in  manufacturing, commerce  and  the  service 
industries,  while  these  industries  occupy  about  90  per  cent  of  women. 


Percentage  of  gainfully  employed  men  and  women  in 
manufacturing,  commerce  and  the  services 


Men 

Women 

Canada 

63 

89 

USA 

68 

92 

Austria 

53 

65 

Belgium 

64 

90 

Denmark 

61 

85 

Finland 

39 

63 

France 

53 

75 

V.  Germany 

68 

80 

Greece 

35 

29 

Ireland 

39 

82 

Italy 

53 

69 

Netherlands 

63 

92 

Norway 

48 

89 

Sweden 

58 

90 

UK 

67 

91 

4*  Professional  status 

Between  60  and  90  per  cent  of  gainfully  employed  women  are 
wage-earners  or  salaried  employees.  In  a few  countries,  between  10 
and  20  per  cent  of  the  women  are  self-employed,  but  in  the  remainder 
less  than  10  per  cent  are  self-employed.  The  majority  of  men  are 
wage-earners  and  salaried  employees  but  there  are  far  more  self- 
employed  men  than  women.  There  are  more  women  than  men  in  the  cate- 
gory of  family  workers,  but  the  percentages  vary  greatly  from  one 
country  to  the  other,  from  1 per  cent  in  Norway  and  the  United 
Kingdom  to  57  per  cent  in  Greece.  In  most  countries  with  relatively 
few  men  in  agriculture  there  tend  to  be  few  women  working  as  family 
workers.  An  exception  is  West  Germany  with  only  7 per  cent  of  men 
in  agriculture  and  22  per  cent  of  women  considered  as  family  workers. 

In  Ireland,  Norway  and  Sweden,  however,  there  are  relatively 
many  men  occupied  in  agriculture  while  few  women  work  as  family 
workers#  These  countries  have  large  forestry  and  fishing  industries. 
Wage-earners  and  salaried  employees  may  be  divided  into  groups  by 
their  training  as  skilled,  semi-skilled  and  unskilled.  In  the 
industrial  statistics,  breakdowns  of  the  employed  are  not  given  for 
all  countries  and  the  specifications  must  therefore  be  extracted 
from  the  national  statistics  of  the  countries# 

In  Denmark  in  I960  women  constituted  28  per  cent  of  the  total 
labour  force  but  45  per  cent  of  the  salaried  employees,  30  per  cent 
of  the  unskilled  workers  and  only  6 per  cent  of  the  skilled  workers. 
By  1967  the  percentage  of  women  in  the  labour  force  had  grown  to  37, 
and  49  per  cent  of  the  salaried  employees,  39  per  cent  of  the  un- 
skilled and  5 per  cent  of  the  skilled  workers  were  women. 

In  the  distribution  by  branches  there  tend  to  be  characteristic 
differences  between  men  and  women.  In  Denmark  46  per  cent  of  the 
total  punch-card -staffs  in  I960  were  women,  the  same  percentage  as 
they  represented  in  the  total  group  of  salaried  employees.  A distri- 
bution by  status  and  functions  shows  that  women  are  almost 
exclusively  employed  as  "punchers1*  while  the  men  are  employed  in 
operating  machines,  programming  etc.  Only  6 per  cent  of  all  skilled 
workers  in  Denmark  in  I960  were  women,  but  76  per  cent  of  all  hair- 
dressers and  73  per  cent  of  all  dental  mechanics  were  women.  Of  the 
unskilled , 30  per  cent  were  women,  but  these  women  were  concentrated 
in  certain  trades  mainly  the  tobacco  and  the  clothing  industries. 
Waiters  in  Denmark  may  be  skilled  or  unskilled,  but  nearly  all  of 
the  skilled  are  men  and  the  majority  of  the  unskilled  are  women. 
Breakdown  statistics  from  other  countries  show  the  same  tendencies 
as  mentioned  here  for  Denmark. 
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Just  as  women  are  concentrated  in  some  industries,  they  are 
also  concentrated  by  professional  status  and  by  branches*  The 
increase  in  the  absolute  numbers  and  in  the  percentage  of  women  in 
the  labour  force  has  been  accompanied  by  a process  of  further 
concentration  in  industries  other  than  agriculture,  especially  in 
the  service  industries* 

In  each  industry  women  are  assembled  in  special  branches, 
"women’s  trades”,  and  are  mostly  either  salaried  employees  or 
unskilled  workers. 

The  increased  employment  of  women  has  given  some  women  oppor- 
tunities of  promotion  and  of  better  paid  work,  but  increased  employ- 
ment has  not  necessarily  led  to  more  equality  on  the  labour  market. 
Women  are  particularly  employed  as  subordinates  in  low-paid  jobs 
and  in  special  industries.  The  labour  market  has  always  been 
separated  into  two  traditional  male-  and  female-sectors  and  only  in 
some  industries  and  ^ranches  is  there  a common  market  for  both  sexes. 
Development  in  recent  years  has  tended  to  accentuate  further  separ- 
ation. Equal  education  will  perhaps  give  equal  possibilities  in  some 
sectors,  but  a more  differentiated  use  of  women  in  gainful  employ- 
ment may  not  appear  before  a thorough  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
opinion  of  both  employers  and  employed. 

5.  The  Incidence  of  women’s  employment 

Between  20  and  35  per  cent  of  all  women  are  gainfully  employed 
in  the  15  countries.  The  percentage  is  lowest  in  the  Netherlands, 

16  in  I960,  and  highest  in  Austria,  36  in  1961.  These  percentages 
cannot  be  compared  from  one  country  to  the  other,  as  such  an  average 
is  influenced  as  much  by  the  distribution  of  population  by  age  as 
by  the  number  of  labour  force.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  possible  to 
compare  the  incidence  of  women’s  employment  in  the  active  age  groups 
from  about  15  to  about  64. 

In  9 of  the  15  countries  more  than  35  per  cent  of  women  aged 
15-64  are  in  the  labour  force  and  in  6 of  these  countries  there  are 
more  than  40  per  cent. 

In  Denmark  the  incidence  of  women’s  employment  has  increased 
in  recent  years  from  28  per  cent  in  I960  to  32  per  cent  in  1965  but 
among  women  aged  15-64  the  percentage  has  grown  from  42  to  46  in 
5 years. 

The  incidence  of  women's  employment  varies  according  to  a 
rather  large  number  of  factors  of  which  age,  residence,  education 
and  family  responsibilities  are  some  of  the  most  important. 
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There  are  more  younger  than  older  women  in  the  labour  force. 

The  decrease  from  one  age  group  to  the  next  is  seen  in  all  15 
countries,  see  Table  5. 

The  incidence  of  the  employment  of  women  of  the  same  age  is 
different  in  the  15  countries  but  it  is  interesting  that  a rather 
high  incidence  in  one  age  group  does  not  necessarily  mean  a high 
incidence  in  the  others. 

The  lowest  employment  incidence  of  the  age  group  15-19  years 
is  28  in  the  United  States  and  the  highest  79  in  West  Germany.  The 
figures  are  influenced  by  the  age  at  which  children  normally  leave 
school.  In  Denmark  children  can  leave  when  they  are  14,  but  more 
than  half  continue  until  they  are  15  or  16.  The  low  school-leaving 
age  - one  of  the  lowest  in  Europe  - is  the  reason  why  the  incidence 
of  employment  of  young  women  from  15  to  19  in  Denmark  is  one  of  the 
highest  in  Europe. 

With  the  exception  of  Denmark,  the  Netherlands  and  West  Germany, 
the  incidence  of  women's  employment  increases  from  age  group  15-19 
to  age  group  20-24.  For  the  20  to  24-year-old  women  it  is  very 
different  from  country  to  country  and  these  differences  are  mainly 
caused  by  differences  in  marriage-age  and  in  the  participation  of 
married  women  in  the  labour  market. 

The  highest  incidence  of  employment  of  the  20  to  24-year-old 
women  is  found  in  Austria,  41  per  cent.  For  the  25  to  29-year~old 
women  it  is  lower  in  all  countries  than  for  that  of  the  age  group 
20-24,  mainly  because  of  childbirth  and  small  children. 

The  decrease  in  the  incidence  of  employment  continues  until 
women  are  about  50  years  old.  In  some  countries,  the  United  States 
and  Finland,  the  decrease  stops  earlier  and  in  these  countries  there 
are  more  women  of  30  to  49  years  old  than  of  25  to  29  years  old  in 
the  labour  force.  Generally  the  incidence  of  employment  is  higher 
for  the  50-54  group  than  for  the  30  to  49  group.  The  tables  do  not 
show  whether  women  who  go  back  to  work  are  nearer  to  40  than  50 9 as 
the  age  groups  are  too  wide.  Probably  they  go  back  to  work  when 
their  last  child  begins  school  or  is  about  10  to  12  years  old.  In 
many  countries  women  will  then  in  their  early  forties.  In  Denmark 

today  a woman  will  be  about  30  years  old  when  her  last  child  starts 
school  and  she  will  be  about  35  when  the  child  is  10-12  years  old. 

The  incidence  of  women's  employment  has  been  increasing  for 
some  years  in  all  age  groups.  This  increase  in  age  groups  is  to  a 
certain  degree  a generation's  phenomenon.  When  generations  grow  old, 
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the  level  will  depend  on  the  incidence  of  employment  in  that  gener- 
ation when  it  started  work  at  the  age  of  15-19.  When  therefore 
generations  with  a higher  incidence  of  employment  than  former 
generations  grow  older,  the  level  in  the  higher  age  groups  will  also 
increase. 

The  percentage  of  gainfully  employed  women  in  the  age  group  of 
40  and  over  is  influenced  too  by  the  length  of  the  period  from  when 
the  last  child  no  longer  depends  on  the  care  of  the  mother  to  the 
age  of  retirement.  Earlier  marriages  and  childbirths  and  less 
pregnancies  mean  that  periods  of  heavy  family  responsibility  are 
concentrated  in  the  early  phase  of  marriage  and  therefore  the  period 
when  the  woman's  role  is  primariJv  a family  one  will  be  shorter. 

The  period  as  mature  women  with  no  small  children  will  be  longer, 
and  as  the  woman  has  fewer  responsibilities  she  will  have  increased 
opportunities  to  return  to  or  intensify  her  gainful  employment. 
Figures  of  gainfully  employed  women  over  35  show  that  women  are 
increasingly  realising  these  possibilities. 

(b)  Residence 

In  the  industrialised  countries  the  labour  market  participation 
of  women  is  higher  in  urban  than  in  rural  areas  where  employment 
possibilities  are  limited.  In  the  countryside  most  women  work  as 
family  workers.  The  mechanisation  of  agriculture  renders  employment 
of  outside  assistance  superfluous.  In  some  cases  this  means  that 
women  now  have  to  work  more  than  previously  with  their  husbands  as 
family  workers.  In  small  countries  with  good  communications  such  as 
Denmark,  the  distance  from  rural  to  urban  districts  is  of  decreasing 
importance  and  during  recent  years  many  women  from  small  farms  have 
sought  employment  in  neighbouring  districts, 

(c)  Education 

Women  with  a professional  or  other  higher  vocational  training 
have  a higher  rate  of  employment  in  industry  than  women  without  such 
a background.  Investigations  such  as  the  research  carried  out  by  the 
Norwegian  sociologist  Hariet  Holter,  have  shown  that  the  higher  a 
woman's  vocational  training  the  more  likely  she  is  to  continue 
working  after  marriage  or  to  return  to  her  occupation.  The  husband's 
income  may  however  be  a more  important  factor  than  the  education, 
and  a lot  of  women  without  any  special  vocational  training  work  to 
obtain  a higher  standard  of  living.  An  investigation  carried  out  by 
the  Danish  National  Institute  of  Social  Research  showed  that  the 
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incidence  of  employment  in  industry  of  married  women  without 
training  and  married  women  with  advanced  vocational  training  was 
the  same.  The  incidence  was  highest  among  .omen  with  some  profess- 
ional training  and  lowest  among  women  with-  no  training  or  with  a 
higher  professional  education.  As  women  with  a good  vocational 
training  are  very  often  married  to  men  with  the  same  standard  of 
education  and  with  rather  high  incomes,  the  fact  that  so  many  of 
them  still  choose  to  work  shows  that  they  are  really  attracted  to 
it. 

The  working  lifetime  of  women  with  vocational  training  is 
longer  than  that  of  women  with  none,  as  trained  women  are  more 
inclined  to  return  to  work  than  those  without  any  training. 

(d)  Family  responsibilities 

After  marriage,  many  young  women  end  their  gainful  occupation. 
The  figures  for  women's  employment  in  industry  by  age  groups  show 
marked  decreases  at  the  marriageable  age. 

Rather  more  than  one  thiid  of  all  married  women  in  the  United 
States,  Denmark,  West  Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom  are  gainfully 
employed,  and  in  Sweden  there  are  about  45  per  cent  at  work.  The 
figures  are  somewnat  higher  among  married  women  in  the  active  popu- 
lation aged  20-64.  In  Denmark  today  more  than  45  per  cent  of  all 
women  between  20  and  64  are  working. 

In  the  last  10-15  years  the  percentage  of  married  women  of  all 
women  in  the  age  group  20  to  64  has  increased  in  the  countries  the 
tables  concern.  In  Norway,  for  instance,  in  1950  66  per  cent  of  the 
20  to  64-year-old  women  were  married  but  the  percentage  had  increased 
to  75  in  I960.  Table  6 shows  the  percentage  of  married  women  in  the 
20-64  age  group.  The  increase  in  women's  participation  in  the  labour 
force  has  taken  place  in  spite  of  the  increasing  percentage  of 
married  women. 

The  percentage  of  married  women  increased  so  much  in  Denmark 
between  1950  and  I960  in  all  active  age  groups  that  the  proportion 
of  women  in  the  labour  force  could  only  be  maintained  by  a consider- 
able increase  in  the  labour  force  participation  of  married  women. 

Some  women  give  up  their  job  on  getting  married  but  more  often 
they  do  so  when  the  first  child  is  bom.  In  many  Danish  families  the 
first  child  is  born  within  the  first  year  of  marriage  and  it  is 
therefore  difficult  to  say  whether  marriage  or  the  first  child  is 
the  reason  for  giving  up  the  job. 
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In  the  invest igation  on  married  women's  employment  in  Denmark 
mentioned  previously  it  was  found  that,  regardless  of  age,  women 
without  children  have  a higher  rate  of  labour  force  participation 
than  women  with  children.  The  rate  for  young  married  women  without 
children  is  the  same  as  that  for  the  15  to  19  age  group.  The  percen- 
tage of  economically  active  falls  as  the  number  of  children  increases 
but  it  is  almost  the  same  for  women  with  1 child  and  with  2 children. 
There  is  a great  difference  between  the  incidence  of  employment  of 
women  with  1 or  2 children  and  that  of  women  with  3 children.  The 
question  is  whether,  after  having  the  third  child,  women  stop 
working  outside  the  home  - or  whether  it  is  the  women  who  stay  at 
home  with  no  economic  activity  who  have  more  than  2 children? 

Of  vital  importance  for  the  labour  force  participation  of  women 
is  the  rate  of  fertility,  which  is  the  num!.er  of  children  bom  per 
1,000  women  in  a certain  age  group.  Figures  referring  to  births 
about  1930  and  1965  are  shown  in  table  7. 

The  development  from  the  beginning  of  the  thirties  to  1965  has 
shown,  in  14  of  the  15  countries,  an  increase  of  fertility  in  the 
younger  and  a decrease  in  the  older  age  groups.  Italy  is  an  exception 
as  fertility  decreased  in  all  age  groups. 

In  the  age  groups  under  25,  fertility  is  highest  in  the  United 
States  and  lowest  in  Italy  but  some  countries  have  fertility  rates 
very  near  to  that  of  the  United  States.  Some  years  ago  fertility  was 
highest  in  the  age  group  25-29,  but  the  picture  changed  and  in 
several  countries  the  fertility  today  is  highest  in  the  age  group 
20-24.  In  half  of  the  15  countries  the  fertility  of  20  to  24-year- 
old  women  is  so  high  that  150-200  in  every  I ,000  are  expected  to 
have  a child  in  a year.  This  means  that  nearly  every  woman  is 
expected  to  have  one  child  between  the  age  of  20  and  25.  The 
fertility  of  the  25  to  29-year-old  women  is  nearly  at  the  same 
level  but  there  is  a considerable  fall  from  the  age  group  25-29  to 
the  age  group  30-34. 

The  largest  fall  in  fertility  since  about  1930  occurred  in  the 
age  group  40-44.  Women  in  their  forties  have  only  half  as  many 
children  as  they  did  about  35  years  ago.  In  some  countries  the 
fertility  of  the  34  to  39-year-old  women  has  decreased  to  about 
two-thirds. 

If  the  decrease  in  fertility  of  women  over  30  continues,  the 
labour  force  participation  of  women,  and  especially  of  women  over 
30,  will  probably  continue  to  increase. 
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6.  Influence  of  the  business  cycle  on  women’s  participation  in 
economic  activity 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  women  are  the  "reserve1*  of  the 
labour  market  and  that  manpower  can  be  drawn  from  this  reserve  in 
prosperous  times  and  when  there  is  a recession  vfomen  will  leave  the 
labour  force  again.  This  iaea  is  so  commonly  accepted  that  it  is 
quoted  and  used  even  in  scientific  research  about  women's  employment. 
If  women  really  do  constitute  such  a reserve  it  means  that  they  must 
be  discharged  before  the  men  when  declines  set  in.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  phrase  is  true  or  not.  There  is  much  to  indicate  that 
if  women  are  discharged  before  men,  it  is  not  because  they  are 
looked  upon  as  a reserve  but  rather  because  they  are  more  concentrated 
in  industries,  branches  and  professional  status.  The  concentration 
itself  is  an  element  of  risk.  Moreover  the  "women's  trades"  may  be 
just  as  sensitive  to  business  cycles  as  the  fields  traditionally 
employing  men. 

Earlier  in  this  report  it  is  mentioned  that  the  labour  market 
cannot  be  looked  upon  as  one  but  as  two  - one  for  women  and  one  for 
men,  and  that  only  sane  fields  are  common  for  both  sexes.  It  is 
therefore  not  probable  that  women  would  be  discharged  in  favour  of 
men.  In  a business  decline  it  would  also  be  absurd  to  discharge 
low-paid  women  in  favour  of  men.  The  division  of  the  labour  market 
into  two  has  been  more  marked  in  recent  years  and  if  formerly  women 
were  replaced  by  men,  it  is  difficult  to  do  so  today.  The  more 
obvious  the  separation  the  more  difficult  it  will  be. 

The  cycles  of  economic  life  are  traditionally  measured  on  the 
"old"  industries  such  as  agriculture  and  manufacturing,  while  the 
service  industries  are  looked  upon  as  secondary  industries.  When  a 
decline  sets  in,  one  of  the  first  industries  to  be  affected  is 
construction  and  some  branches  of  manufacturing  where  the  majority 
of  those  employed  are  men.  Soon  after  the  start  of  a decline,  or 
even  when  a decline  is  expected,  the  retail  trade  and  the  service 
industries  will  feel  a certain  recession.  Because  a majority  of  the 
gainfully  employed  women  work  in  retail  trade  and  service  industries, 
a recession  will  affect  a large  percentage  of  the  economically 
active  women. 

In  the  Western  consumption  communities  even  small  declines  in 
the  business  cycle  will  immediately  affect  the  retail  trade,  espec- 
ially the  trade  of  durable  commodities.  The  majority  of  women  in 
manufacturing  are  employed  in  the  production  of  consumer  goods  and 
the  female  labour  force  in  a consumption  community  will  therefore 
soon  feel  a recession  in  a weakening  of  the  demand  for  women  workers* 


In  the  present  recession  after  the  boom  which  the  Western  world 
experienced  in  varying  degrees  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixties,  women 
as  well  as  men  have  noticed  the  reduced  demand.  There  is,  however, 
no  sign  that  men  have  replaced  women  and  that  the  percentage  of  women 
in  the  labour  force  is  declining.  In  Denmark  the  highest  percentage 
of  unemployment  is  at  present  among  unskilled  male  workers*  Women's 
unemployment  has  grown  in  three  years  from  1*2  per  cent  to  3*2  per 
cent  (March  1965  and  1968)  and  from  0.5  per  cent  to  2.4  per  cent 
(August  1965  and  1968). 

The  corresponding  figures  for  male  workers  were  7.1  per  cent 
to  11.9  per  cent  (March  1965  and  1968)  and  1.2  per  cent  to  4.1  per 
cent  (August  1965  and  1968), 

To  decide  whether,  how  and  to  what  extent  women  in  the  labour 
force  are  influenced  by  business  cycles,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
better  information  about  women's  unemployment.  Unemployment  figures 
in  most  countries  give  only  a limited  idea  of  this  as  they  show  the 
percentages  of  unemployed  organised  workers  but  a large  number  of 
women  are  not  organised  in  trade  unions.  This  is  especially  so 
because  more  women  than  men  work  as  salaried  employees  and  because 
many  women  have  part-time  work.  When  the  non-organised  women  lose 
their  employment,  those  who  are  married  will  be  counted  as  house- 
wives. If  the  statistics  of  unemployment  registered  the  women  who 
wished  to  be  employed,  one  would  undoubtedly  get  a better  picture 
of  the  variations  of  the  female  labour  force  and  its  employment. 

This  opinion  is  moreover  shared  by  many  of  the  women  who  would 
seek  employment  if  they  knew  they  had  a chance  to  get  it.  The 
conclusion  of  these  considerations  is  that  it  is  difficult  to  say 
anything  about  the  influence  of  business  cycles  on  the  employment 
of  women.  It  is  most  probable  that  the  phrase  that  women  are  the 
reserve  of  the  labour  market  is  not  true.  The  distribution  of  women 
by  industrial  occupation  only  partly  follows  the  economic  structure 
of  the  countries,  and  consequently  changes  in  the  business  cycles 
automatically  be  reflected  on  women  in  the  labour  force. 
Women  ar«  employed  in  certain  fields  of  the  labour  market  and  it  is 
not  l.:kc  Ly  that  they  will  be  replaced  by  more  expensive  manpower. 

When  the  business  cycles  hit  the  "women's  trades"  they  will  strike 
hard  because  women  are  concentrated  in  these  trades  and  a recession 
will  hit  a large  percentage  of  all  working  women.  The  sensitiveness 
of  consumption  to  business  cycles  makes  it  probable  that  women  will 
be  hit  at  the  same  time  as  men  by  a recession. 
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7.  Forecast  for  women's  participation  in  economic  production 

In  general  it  is  very  difficult  to  prepare  a forecast  on 
economic  problems  because  the  influence  of  each  factor  and  their 
interaction  cannot  be  measured  either  quantitatively  or  qualitatively. 
In  the  case  of  women’s  gainful  employment  there  are  so  many  uncertain 
factors  W*at  preparing  a forecast  is  rather  like  guesswork.  It  is 
better  to  estimate  the  factors  which  are  known  to  have  an  essential 
influence  on  women's  industrial  activity  as  for  example  frequency 
of  marriage,  fertility,  pattern  of  life,  education,  business  cycles 
and  legislation. 

(a)  Frequency  of  marriage 

The  frequency  of  marriage  has  increased  during  recent  years. 

It  is  possible  that  it  will  continue  to  do  so,  one  of  the  reasons 
being  the  surplus  of  men  in  the  coming  generations  of  20-year-old 
people.  An  even  higher  frequency  of  marriage  than  today  will  mean 
fewer  women  on  the  labour  market  or  a moderation  of  the  increase 
in  women's  industrial  participation, 

(b'  Fertility 

Fertility  increased  in  the  age  groups  under  30  and  decreased 
for  older  women.  This  development  seems  to  continue  but  the 
spreading  of  new  anti-conceptional  methods  may  completely  change  it. 
The  number  of  liveborn  children  in  Denmark  in  1967  and  1968  is  less 
tiian  expected.  Maybe  because  many  Danish  women  have  accepted  and 
used  the  Pill.  If  the  decrease  in  the  birth  rate  is  permanent,  the 
influence  on  industrial  activity  is  certain:  an  increasing  percentage 
of  married  women  will  seek  employment.  If  the  present  decrease  in 
the  birth  rate  on  the  other  hand  is  only  the  consequence  of  family- 
planning, there  will  probably  be  a fall  of  the  fertility  of  20  to 
24-year-old  women  and  increased  fertility  in  the  older  age  groups. 

The  labour  force  participation  of  women  under  25  will  then  increase, 
while  participation  of  women  in  the  age  group  25-29  may  well  decrease. 

(c)  Pattern  of  life 

"Pattern  of  life"  means  in  this  con+  \t  the  pattern  of  periods 
with  changing  family  responsibilities  which  are  so  important  for 
women’s  labour  force  participation. 

The  period  of  education  without  fa  lly  responsibilities  becomes 
on  the  one  hand  longer,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  period  is  shortened 
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because  women  marry  and  have  children  earlier  in  their  life  than 
before.  Also  the  period  with  small  children  becomes  shorter  while 
the  period  as  mature  women  with  leas  family  responsibilities  becomes 
longer.  This  development  means  that  more  women  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity and  the  desire  to  be  gainfully  employed.  An  increasing  number 
of  women  over  35  will  probably  return  to  work. 

(d)  Education 

More  young  girls  than  before  receive  a professional  or  other 
vocational  training.  The  labour  force  participation  of  women  with  a 
training  is  higher  than  of  women  without,  and  women  with  training 
are  more  likely  to  return  to  work.  The  improved  education  of  girls 
will  undoubtedly  mean  that  as  grown-up  women  in  10  years  they  will 
be  employed  in  economic  production  to  a larger  extent  than  their 
mothers  were. 

(e)  Business  cycles 

In  the  coming  10  years  the  market  policy  will  have  an  immense 
influence  on  the  business  cycle.  Former  fluctuations  can  probably 
be  avoided  and  the  smaller  variations  restricted  to  shorter  periods. 
Continuous  growth  may  be  the  result,  although  perhaps  less  rapid 
than  in  many  countries  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixties. 

If  the  economic  cycle  can  be  kept  within  certain  limits  it  is 
most  probable  that  smaller  fluctuations  will  have  only  a limited 
influence  on  th*  percentage  of  women  in  the  labour  force. 

(f)  Legislation 

Women's  opportunities  for  employment,  and  the  extent  to  which 
they  participate  in  the  labour  force  may  be  greatly  affected  by 
politics.  By  giving  subsidies  to  housewives,  income-tax  reliefs  to 
husbands  whose  wives  do  not  work  out3ide  their  homes,  and  larger 
general  children's  allowances  or  other  subsidies  to  children  or 
mothers  if  the  mother  stays  at  home,  it  is  possible  to  influence 
women's  choice  between  staying  at  home  or  going  out  to  work. 

Nobody  knows  how  all  these  factors  will  interact  in  the  coming 
10  years.  However,  if  the  legislation  is  rather  neutral,  if  fluctu- 
ation of  business  cycles  can  be  avoided,  if  more  girls  receive  voca- 
tional training,  if  women’s  return  to  work  is  facilitated,  and  if 
they  can  have  a free  choice  in  the  question  of  birth  control  - it  is 
certain  women's  participation  in  economic  production  will  increase 
in  the  coming  10  years.  Countries  which  today  have  about  40  per  cent 
of  all  2C  to  64-year-old  women  in  the  labour  force  may  then  have  about 
60  per  cent  and  countries  with  about  30  per  cent  today  may  have  about 
50  per  cent. 
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Table  2 


Civilian  labour  force.  Distribution  by  sex.  1956-1966.  %. 
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Economically  active  women  distributed  by  industry. 
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Table  6 


Married  20  to  64-year-old  women  as  percentage 
of  all  20  to  64-year-old  women 


About 

1950  to  1955 

About 

1960  to  1965 

Canada 

(1951  and  1961) 

76 

80 

USA 

(1956  and  1966) 

79 

80 

Austria 

(1961  and  1967) 

65 

68 

Belgium 

(1947  and  1961) 

73 

78 

Denmark 

(1956  and  1966) 

75 

76 

Finland 

France 

(1955  and  1965) 

72 

76 

W .Germany 

(1950  and  1966) 

65 

73 

Greece 

(1951  and  1961) 

63 

69 

Ireland 

(1951  and  1961) 

55 

61 

Italy 

(1951  and  1961) 

66 

69 

Netherlands 

(1956  and  1966) 

73 

77 

Norway 

(1950  and  I960) 

66 

75 

Sweden 

(1950  and  1965) 

71 

75 

UK 

(1951  and  1961) 

72 

77 

National  Statistical  Year  Books  of  each  country. 
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Table  7 


Live-bom  children  pr.lOOO  women  in  age-groups 


15-19 

years 

20-24 

years 

25-29 

years 

30-34 

years 

35-39 

years 

40-44 

years 

45-49 

years 

Canada 

1930/32 

30 

137 

174 

145 

103 

45 

5 

1965 

48 

186 

181 

U9 

65 

21 

2 

USA 

1929/31 

47 

131 

127 

93 

60 

23 

2 

1965 

71 

197 

162 

95 

46 

13 

1 

Austria 

1965 

57 

159 

154 

100 

50 

16 

1 

Belgium 

1939 

19 

108 

124 

89 

53 

19 

2 

1964 

29 

168 

172 

104 

51 

15 

1 

Denmark 

1931/35 

23 

102 

122 

95 

61 

24 

2 

1965 

47 

176 

163 

87 

38 

9 

1 

Finland 

1930/32 

14 

96 

130 

116 

87 

46 

7 

1965 

34 

139 

143 

90 

52 

19 

3 

France 

1930/32 

31 

130 

129 

88 

52 

18 

2 

1965 

28 

176 

180 

108 

53 

16 

2 

W. Germany 

1965 

24 

126 

155 

100 

45 

13 

1 

Greece 

1965 

26 

120 

148 

99 

44 

11 

1 

Ireland 

1961 

9 

107 

215 

208 

151 

57 

4 

Italy 

1930/32 

23 

125 

175 

155 

116 

52 

6 

1964 

13 

100 

173 

130 

73 

29 

3 

Netherlands 

1930/31 

12 

92 

166 

153 

112 

52 

5 

1965 

21 

140 

207 

138 

73 

24 

2 

Norway 

1930/31 

8 

71 

113 

106 

80 

42 

7 

1965 

41 

180 

177 

112 

58 

18 

1 

Sweden 

1933/34 

17 

73 

90 

77 

53 

24 

3 

1965 

49 

141 

154 

89 

39 

10 

7 

UK 

1931 

12 

77 

112 

94 

61 

24 

• • 

1964 

42 

180 

185 

107 

50 

13 

1 

United  Nations'  Demographic  Yearbook  1966  and  National  Statistical 
Yearbooks  of  each  country# 
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Graph  1 

WOMEN  AS  PERCENTAGE  OF  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYMENT 

Scale 
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A.  INTRODUCTION 


2.  WOMEN'S  kOLE  IN  MODERN  SOCIETY  PROM  THE 
SOCIOLOGICAL  AND  ECONOMIC  POINTS  OP  VIEW 


by  Mrs  Evelyns  SU1LEROT 
(Prance) 


Before  we  launch  upon  our  work,  we  should  be  well  advised  to 
outline  the  general  setting  for  the  employment  of  women  in  our 
different  countries.  This  is  a bold  venture,  since  conditions  vary 
so  widely  from  one  country  to  another.  It  is,  however,  interesting 
to  note  that  the  generally  accepted  concepts  of  women's  role  in 
society,  and  their  true  place  in  the  economic  life  of  the  country 
in  question  often  bear  little  relation  to  each  other.  A few  examples 
will  give  a better  understanding  of  these  disparities;  the  proportion 
of  women  in  the  work  force  is  almost  the  same  in  the  Netherlands  and 
in  Spain  (22  per  cent  in  the  Netherlands,  23  per  cent  in  Spain), 
while  it  is  much  higher  for  example  in  Federal  Germany  or  Prance 
(33*5  per  cent).  And  yet  this  does  not  mean  that  the  general  con- 
ception of  women' 8 role  in  society,  the  overall  definition,  accepted 
by  public  opinion,  of  "women's  place"  is  the  same  in  Spain  and  the 
Netherlands,  far  from  it,  any  more  than  it  is  the  same  in  Prance  and 
in  Germany.  The  Netherlands  is  at  present  experiencing  lively  public 
debate  on  sex  education  and  the  freedom  and  even  the  independence 
of  women,  which  could  never  happen  in  Spain.  There  is  therefore  not 
necessarily  a perfect  correspondence  between  social  conceptions  of 
women's  role  and  future  and  the  part  which  women  actually  play  in  a 
country's  production  and  economic  life. 

Everyone  knows  the  old  German  saying  about  a woman's  proper 
place  - "Kinder,  Kttche,  Kirche"  - the  cnildren,  the  kitchen  and  the 
church  - which  would  keep  her  strictly  tied  to  her  own  home,  and 
yet  it  is  in  Germany  that  the  highest  proportions  of  working  women 
in  Western  Europe  have  been  found  for  a long  time  past.  Catholic 
Italy,  which  has  always  professed  a very  traditional  concept  of 
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women  in  the  home  and  has  even  condemned  the  practice  of  women  going 
out  to  work,  has  similarly  experienced  very  high  proportions  of 
working  women,  twice  as  high  as  the  United  States,  whare  a definite- 
ly more  "modern"  concept  of  the  independence  of  women  was  contempor- 
arily flourishing.  Belgium  today  evidences  wide  disparities  between 
the  proportion  of  working  women  in  Flanders  and  Wallonia  (in  Flanders 
49  working  women  for  100  men,  at  Charleroi  in  Wallonia  21,  at  fitly 
191).  Thus,  it  is  in  these  Catholic  Flemish  districts,  where  the 
employment  of  women  is  often  denounced  as  unethical,  that  a markedly 
higher  proportion  of  women  going  out  to  work  is  found,  while  the  more 
tolerant  Wallonia  includes  regions  where  the  rate  of  women's  economic 
activity  is  among  the  lowest  in  Europe. 

These  very  varied  situations  no  doubt  spring  from  economic 
realities  much  more  than  from  the  traditional  concepts  of  women's 
proper  role  in  each  country.  In  the  second  part  of  this  short  paper 
we  shall  try  to  ascertain  the  influence  of  these  economic  factors 
on  the  employment  of  women.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  without 
value  to  dwell  a little  at  this  point  on  the  general  ideas  under- 
lying the  concept,  or  rather  the  concepts,  of  women's  role  in  our 
societies,  since  they  largely  influence  the  behaviour  of  men  and 
women  and  create  a state  of  mind,  a feeling  of  guilt,  of  strain  or 
passivity,  which  are  by  no  means  negligible.  We  shall  attempt  to 
describe  this  state  of  mind,  its  postulates  and  its  certainties, 
as  well  as  its  contradictions  and  doubts* 

1.  Ideas  about  women's  role  even  in  our  advanced  societies  still 
often  follow  a relatively  rigid  pattern.  Even  though  ve  are  living 
in  societies  based  on  change,  these  patterns  cannot  change  rapidly, 
for  the  very  reason  that  they  seek  to  establish  woman  as  the 
stabilising  factor  of  society.  She  is  the  cornerstone  of  the  family 
and  far  more  than  men  the  custodian  of  tradition;  as  Viola  Klein 
and  Alva  Myrdal  point  out  in  ons  of  their  works,  every  man  looks  for 
his  mother  in  his  wife.  This  is  true  of  individuals  and  it  is  also 
true  of  communities;  woman  is  envisaged  as  the  mediator  with  the 
past,  whereas  man,  more  or  less  confusedly,  reserves  for  himself  the 
role  of  mediating  with  the  future  and  constructing  modernity.  The 
argument  of  nature  is  readily  used  to  support  the  conviction  that 
it  is  woman  who  ensures  permanence  in  an  evolving  society.  Regarded 
as  being  nearer  to  nature,  more  subject  to  nature  and  therefore  to 
an  immutable  order,  woman  is  implicitly  responsible  for  conserving 
much  more  than  for  innovating,  A woman  who  rejects  all  tradition  and 
seeks  to  innovate  is  regarded  as  a much  greater  cause  of  scandal  than 
a man  would  be. 
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This  state  of  mind  leads  to  deploring  any  change  which  might 
lead  women  to  modify  the'r  role,  since  that  means  a modification 
of  the  family,  which  ca*  >nly  be  regarded  as  disastrous.  We  perceive 
that  the  definition  of  the  concept  of  women  is  merged  with  that  of 
the  "cornerstone  of  the  home". 

It  is  extremely  difficult  and  even  impossible,  for  example,  to 
discuss  women's  questions  without  bringing  in  the  children.  For  this 
reason  women's  questions  are  very  rarely  thoroughly  studied,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  for  very  many  people  women's  questions  are  synony- 
mous with  family  questions# 

If  one  tries  to  rid  oneself  of  all  prejudice  in  this  respect, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  desire  to  protect  the  stability  of  the 
family  by  advocating  the  stability  of  women's  role  remains  ambiguous. 
In  practice,  certain  economic  necessities  of  our  modern  societies 
embarked  on  the  product ion/ consumption  race  also  militate  against 
the  stability  and  harmonious  well-being  of  the  family  and  are  yet 
keenly  encouraged  and  recommended  by  the  technocrats  and  mass  media? 
one  example  is  manpower  mobility,  which  is  bound  to  prejudice  family 
life.  Manpower  mobility  means  that,  following  the  father,  the  family 
has  to  remove,  uproot  itself,  change  its  geographical  setting,  its 
climate,  its  environment,  its  friends,  leave  its  relations,  change 
the  children's  school,  and  all  the  more  frequently  the  greater  the 
mobility.  Nevertheless,  the  resistance  to  mobility  (which  is  found 
for  example  in  France)  is  regarded  as  retrograde,  contrary  to  gen- 
eral interest  and  never  applauded  as  a safeguard  of  the  family.  On 
the  other  hand,  any  modification  in  the  mother's  role  and  particu- 
larly her  possible  activity  away  from  home  is  unfailingly  designated 
by  unanimous  public  opinion  as  the  cause  of  all  family  misfortunes. 

Thus,  in  less  than  a month  we  have  collected  the  following 
categorical  statements  from  the  French  Press; 

- The  divorce  rate  is  going  up?  it  is  the  fault  of  women 
going  out  to  work. 

- More  and  more  children  are  obliged  to  stay  down;  it  is  the 
fault  of  mothers  going  out  to  work. 

- Juvenile  delinquency  is  increasing;  it  is  the  fault  of 
mothers  going  out  to  work. 

Let  us  look  rapidly  at  these  diagnoses  one  by  one.  They  are 
all  wrong,  as  can  easily  be  proved. 

The  divorce  rate  is  not  going  up  in  France  and  in  any  event, 
if  it  was  slightly  lower  before  the  last  war,  at  that  time  the 
proportion  of  women  going  out  to  work  was  definitely  higher  than 
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it  is  today  (Prance,  like  Italy,  Belgium  and  Austria,  has  many  fewer 
women  at  work  today  than  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century)# 
Secondly,  a country  comparison  shows  that  the  divorce  rate  is  higher 
in  certain  countries  where  women  work  relatively  little  than  in 
others  where  the  proportion  is  relatively  high# 

Enquiries  and  studies  in  Prance,  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  have,  on  different  occasions,  shown  that  the  children  of 
working  mothers  generally  do  better  at  school  than  children  whose 
mothers  stay  at  home.  These  surveys  have  been  published.  They  seem 
to  have  remained  a dead  letter  for  public  opinion,  which  prefers  to 
accuse  the  employment  of  women  rather  than  to  look  for  the  real 
causes  of  the  school  difficulties  of  this  increasing  number  of 
children, 

A great  deal  could  be  said  on  juvenile  delinquency,  since, 
while  it  is  true  that  offences  against  property,  particularly  minor 
offences,  are  increasing  among  young  people,  offences  against  the 
person,  serious  offences,  are  steadily  falling#  But  it  is  enough  to 
point  out  that  even  if  juvenile  delinquency  is  thought  to  be  on  the 
increase,  it  is  quite  illogical  to  assign  as  its  primary  cause  a 
phenomenon  which  is  on  the  wane,  namely  the  employment  of  women. 

These  examples  seem  something  of  a caricature.  But  they  could 
be  multiplied  to  infinity.  They  form  the  background,  darkened  with 
latent  guilt,  of  women's  employment.  In  one  country  after  another, 
one  finds  this  hasty  resort  to  the  idea  that  a change  in  women's 
role,  particularly  by  going  out  to  work  and  the  social  betterment 
of  women  through  work,  can  only  bring  ill  upon  the  family. 

This  is  because  woman  is  never  really  regarded  as  an  individual, 
a basic  unit  in  a society  governed  by  the  principles  laid  down  in 
our  constitutions.  She  is  regarded  much  more  as  a sub-unit,  namely 
the  family.  This  basic  cell,  the  family,  rather  than  one  absolute 
chief  - an  idea  which  is  increasingly  obsolescent  - should  have  a 
minister  for  foreign  affairs,  the  husband,  and  a minister  for  home 
affairs,  the  wife. 

And  so  we  see  that  "woman's  role"  means  almost  exclusively  "the 
role  of  the  married  woman"  and  even  "the  role  of  the  mother",  the 
spinster  or  the  woman  on  her  own  being  always  regarded  as  a negligible 
exception  who  can  improve  her  status  as  a woman  only  outside  the 
norms.  The  changes  which  modern  societies  make  in  the  family  may 
remove  or  efface  the  father  without  incurring  serious  blame.  But  the 
role  nr  L:'o  mother  is  markedly  inflated  compared  with  the  concepts 
of  the  19th  and  early  20th  centuries.  All  these  studies  converge; 
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it  is  the  mothers  now  who  interview  teachers,  psychologists, 
vocational  guidance  experts*  It  is  the  mothers  who  mainly  bring  up 
the  children,  whereas  for  thousands  of  years  their  role  was  much 
more  in  the  background  and  it  was  the  father  who  kept  a firm  hand 
on  the  upbringing  of  the  children.  Conservative  as  they  appear, 
these  ideas  on  the  preferential  role  of  the  mother  in  bringing  up 
children  are  nevertheless  relatively  recent.  Their  main  characteris- 
tics are  that  they  are  an  obstacle  to  women  going  out  to  work  and 
that  they  are  broadcast  and  upheld  by  men. 

The  idea  of  women  going  out  to  work  is  in  fact  rejected  by  a 
sometimes  overwhelming  majority  of  men  (82  per  cent  in  the  Nether- 
lands, 56  per  cent  in  Prance,  etc.).  Conversely,  far  fewer  women 
are  opposed  to  the  employment  of  women.  The  conflict  between  men 
and  women  on  this  point  seems  very  sharp}  some  surveys  show  differ- 
ences of  opinion  ranging  from  25  to  40  per  cent.  The  arguments 
brought  forward  by  men  against  the  employment  of  women  are  generally 
"practical":  "It's  not  practical",  "It’s  not  feasible".  In  reality 
they  are  ideological  and  for  this  reason  they  rarely  envisage  the 
changes  in  the  organisation  of  daily  social  life  which  would  make 
the  employment  of  women  more  "practical”. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  idea  of  the  essential  immutability 
of  woman's  role  is  particularly  marked  among  the  masses  (for  example 
in  Italy  and  France,  where  the  wealthier  classes  are  readier  to 
accept  the  idea  of  women's  employment). 

One  important  factor  comes  into  this  resistance  to  the  employ- 
ment of  women:  in  our  societies,  women  are  usually  employed  away 
from  home.  But  since  the  origin  of  settled  civilisations  of  which 
we  are  the  heirs,  a dichotomy  has  been  established  by  the  act  of 
men:  work  away  from  home  is  their  field  of  activity,  work  at  home 
belongs  to  the  woman.  The  work  of  the  farmer's  wife,  even  if  it  is 
physically  exhausting,  even  if.  it  leaves  her  little  time,  too  little 
time. to  look  after  her  children,  is  nevertheless  regarded  as 
"natural"  and  "normal",  while  work  which  takes  her  away  from  home 
for  a few  hours  a day  is  regarded  as  being  against  nature.  In  opinion 
surveys  on  the  employment  of  women,  for  example,  it  was  found  that 
men  in  general  accept  the  idea  of  home  work  for  women  whatever  its 
nature.  "It's  a solution",  they  say.  In  marked  contrast,  women  resent 
paid  work  at  home  which  they  accuse  of  "accumulating  all  the  disad- 
vantages"; fatigue  and  isolation,  the  impression  of  cloistered  hard 
labour  for  life,  the  absence  of  external  contacts  and  companionship, 
even  greater  difficulty  in  enforcing  her  rights,  the  children  under 
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her  feet , no  break,  no  breathing  space  during  the  day.  Those  women 
who  accept  the  idea  of  home  work,  or  who  actually  do  it,  are  those 
who  are  most  influenced  by  traditional  ideas  and  who  feel  most 
guilty  at  the  idea  of  working  away  from  home. 

These  women  however  are  in  a very  small  minority  while  these 
conceptions  are  very  widespread  among  men;  why?  Quite  evidently  they 
are  based  on  sex.  The  outside  world  is  felt  to  be  a danger  for  women. 
The  idea  that  a woman  who  leaves  home  and  works  with  other  men  is 
in  danger  is  always  implicit  if  not  always  avowed.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  thac  over  centuries  the  history  of  women's  work  was  always 
thought  to  be  under  the  black  shadow  of  prostitution.  Par  from 
regarding  the  acquisition  of  economic  independence  as  the  best  cure 
for  the  temptation  to  prostitution,  ancient  societies  regarded  the 
woman  who  worked,  and  who  therefore  proclaimed  her  economic  vulner- 
ability, as  "in  danger  of  prostitution".  The  words  of  Ihe  Greek 
playwright  Menander,  "the  respectable  woman  indoors,  the  worthless 
woman  in  the  streets"  still  awaken  profound  echoes,  not  only  among 
men,  who  are  reassured  by  the  fact  that  their  wife  never  leaves  the 
home,  but  also  among  many  women  who  would  have  a feeling  of  guilt 
towards  their  husband  if  they  went  out  to  work,  and  unfortunately 
also  among  many  women  who  are  constrained  to  work,  but  who  have  a 
grave  feeling  of  guilt  at  leaving  home  for  several  hours  every  day, 
even  though  their  wages  are  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  home. 

2.  These  conceptions,  largely  inherited  from  the  past,  are  confronted 
in  most  of  our  countries  not  so  much  by  a new  ideology  as  by  a 
certain  uneasiness.  This  is  the  same  word  which  is  used  in  all 
languages.  Almost  everywhere  we  can  see  a search  for  the  definition 
of  a new  role  for  women. 

There  are  many  causes  for  this  uneasiness.  In  the  first  place, 
the  feeling  that  we  are  living  in  changing  societies  and  that  we 
must  change  with  them. 

But  above  all,  the  facts  of  life  themselves  have  changed  for 
women  and  these  changes  are  bound  to  involve  the  need  to  adapt 
conceptual  ideology  to  the  new  facts. 

Even  if  we  are  witnessing  a matriarchy  of  upbringing,  even  if 
the  role  of  the  mother  is  being  emphasised  everywhere,  it  remains 
nonetheless  true  that  in  fact  the  mother's  role  is  constantly  being 
whittled  away  in  favour  of  the  community,  which  takes  over  the 
responsibility  of  socialising  and  teaching  the  children.  Children 
are  increasingly  being  sent  to  nursery  schools  well  before  school 
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age  (70  per  cent  to  90  per  cent  in  Belgium  and  France)  whereas  a 
generation  ago  only  working  mothers  in  the  lower  ranks  of  society 
sent  their  children  to  the  nursery  schools,  More  and  more  children 
spend  their  holidays  away  from  their  parents,  in  holiday  camps  or 
colonies  or  group  travel.  The  ’’good  mother”  is  no  longer  the  one 
who  keeps  her  children  at  her  apron  strings  until  adolescence  and 
sometimes  well  beyond,  but  quite  on  the  contrary  the  one  who  chooses 
the  best  solutions  for  them  so  that  they  are  "socialised”  at  the 
best  time  and  in  the  best  way. 

And,  above  all,  the  traditional  image  of  a woman  shut  up  at 
home  looking  after  her  small  children  only  takes  account  of  a slice 
of  woman's  life  which  is  far  from  being  the  longest. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  century  the  expectation  of  life  of 
women  in  our  countries  was  about  45*  At  present  it  is  on  average  75 
or  more.  Thirty  years  longer  to  live.  Thirty  different  years.  For 
if  the  life  of  a man  i3  a continuum,  the  life  of  a woman  is  sharply 
divided  by  her  sex  life  and  procreation.  Now  these  extra  thirty 
years  do  not  add  a day  to  a woman’s  ’’maternal”  life.  On  the  contrary 
they  accentuate  the  relative  shortness  of  this  period  in  the  course 
of  a woman’s  life.  Other  factors  also  contribute  to  shorten  the 
period  of  maternity.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  general  factor 
that  girls  marry  at  an  earlier  average  age.  This  earlier  marriage 
age  is  even  more  marked  in  highly  developed  countries  like  the 
United  States  and  Sweden,  but  it  is  appreciable  everywhere.  Infantile 
mortality  has  decreased  in  a spectacular  manner  everywhere.  Women 
now  keep  nearly  all  the  children  whom  they  bring  into  the  world  and 
are  more  and  more  oriented  towards  family  planning,  avowed  or  not, 
and  even  more  markedly  in  countries  where  contraceptive  methods  are 
legal.  It  is  then  found  that  there  is  a tendency  to  group  births  in 
the  early  years  of  marriage  and  afterwards  to  control  (in  the  English 
meaning  of  the  word)  fertility.  The  result  is  that  half  or  more 
married  women  and  mothers  now  have  their  last  child  around  the  age 
of  twenty-six  or  twenty-seven  (far  more  than  half  in  the  United 
States),  When  this  first  child  is  in  primary  school  the  woman  still 
has  forty  years  of  life  ahead  of  her,  more  than  half  a lifetime. 

In  brief,  the  period  of  her  life  devoted  to  procreation  and  bringing 
up  small  children  is  becoming  proportionally  less  and  less.  It  no 
longer  represents  more  than  a half  or  a third  of  a lifetime,  as  in 
the  old  days,  but  most  frequently  an  eighth  or  even  a tenth  of  a 
lifetime  (eight  or  ten  years  out  of  seventy-five  to  eighty). 
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These  demographic  realities  weigh  heavily,  even  if  they  are 
not  realised  by  everybody.  Women  are  increasingly  perceiving  con- 
fusedly that  the  traditional  concept  of  their  role  takes  account 
only  cf  a relatively  short  slice  of  their  lifetime  and  tends  to 
hamper  them  in  planning  a more  continuous  way  of  life,  in  a thinking 
more  adapted  to  a long  lifetime. 

To  this  uneasiness  due  to  slow,  but  powerful  demographic  upheaval, 
there  must  be  added  the  uneasiness  which  arises  from  the  constant 
devaluation  of  the  economic  role  of  woman  in  the  home. 

In  the  societies  of  the  past,  for  example  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
woman's  share  in  production  was  proportionally  much  more  important 
than  it  is  today.  First  because  they  produced  much  more;  all  textiles 
and  clothing,  a good  part  of  agricultural  products,  almost  all  the 
food  (salt  food,  brewing,  etc.)  often  lighting  (candle  making) 
heating  (it  was  the  woman  who  stored  the  wood  and  fed  the  fires), 
not  to  mention  housework  and  cooking.  Secondly,  because  men  at  that 
time  were  much  less  productive  and  often  devoted  to  war  or  re]igion. 
Women* 8 production  was  on  the  handicraft  scale  in  the  home,  the  farm 
or  the  castle.  But  as  men  mechanised  and  industrialised  the  manufac- 
ture of  most  products,  the  productive  role  of  women  slipped  away 
from  them  (milling,  weaving,  brewing,  spinning,  etc.).  Nevertheless, 
women  at  home  still  showed  an  "economic  return"  on  the  handicraft 
scale  if  one  may  venture  to  use  the  term.  Up  to  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  War,  if  she  made  the  clothes,  and  the  preserves  and  the  jam 
and  did  the  washing,  she  had  the  feeling  of  being  quite  indispensable. 
In  our  days,  public  opinion  lays  constantly  greater  stress  upon  the 
need  for  her  to  stay  at  home,  but  without  adding  any  economic  justi- 
fication; in  practice  a woman's  economic  role  at  home  is  shrinking 
like  the  sharkskin  in  the  old  story;  she  buys  what  she  used  to  make, 
she  is  now  only  a consumer  and  a user  and  no  lorger  a producer. 

Washing  machines  and  vacuum  cleaners,  which  have  become  common 
currency,  are  even  a source  of  additional  expenditure,  compared  with 
the  work  she  used  to  do.  It  has  even  been  calculated  that  the  woman 
at  home,  when  her  budget  allows,  spends  more  than  the  working  woman 
with  the  same  budget.  She  produces  practically  nothing  and  her  work 
makes  no  saving  on  more  expensive  ready-made  equipment  or  products. 

On  the  contrary,  fully  absorbed  in  her  role  of  consumer  and  vuyer, 
she  buys  more  than  the  working  woman  who  has  less  time. 

In  the  old  days,  her  work  and  production  were  essential  to  the 
family.  Nowadays,  women  perceive  more  and  more  clearly  that  if  they 
really  want  to  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  their  family  the  most 
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effective  way  is  to  go  out  and  earn  money.  The  money  they  earn  may 
ensure  the  children’s  education,  better  medical  attention  or  improved 
household  equipment,  more  comfortable  holidays,  all  things  which  the 
woman  cannot  obtain  for  her  family  merely  by  her  activity  as  a house- 
wife. It  is  particularly  in  the  United  States  that  the  recognition 
that  they  have  no  economic  value  at  home  encourages  women  to  go  out 
and  look  for  outside  work  to  improve  the  family  standard  of  living, 
a thing  that  was  not  formerly  frequent  in  America,  a country  with  a 
very  low  level  of  the  employment  of  women. 

In  all  our  countries,  95  per  cent  or  more  of  women  when  asked 
"why  do  you  work?"  answer  "for  the  money  it  brings  in". 

They  earmark  this  money,  which  is  their  economic  contribution 
to  the  home,  for  a very  special  purpose;  it  is  money  for  betterment 
(education,  holidays,  motor  car,  medical  attention  in  countries 
where  it  is  not  free,  etc.)  whereas  the  money  earned  by  the  husband 
is  treated  as  money  for  day-to-day  survival.  This  is  a profound 
change  in  women's  role  in  the  economic  enterprise  represented  by  the 
home.  For  centuries  past,  the  contribution  of  the  woman,  her  daily 
work,  was  designed  to  ensure  survival,  whereas  the  husband's 
activity  determined  the  standard  of  living  and  the  social  future  of 
the  family.  Today  many  married  women  who  go  out  to  work  believe  that 
in  this  way  they  are  ensuring  the  social  bettermedtof  the  family. 

They  regard  themselves  as  the  agents  of  progress  towards  better 
things  and  the  upgrading  of  their  family  on  to  a higher  level.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  very  considerable  changes  in  the 
number  of  working  women  since  I960  almost  exclusively  affect  married 
women,  who  are  more  and  more  numerous  in  working  life  and  women  of 
over  30  generally,  which  accounts  for  the  substantial  demographic 
and  economic  changes  in  women's  life  of  which  we  have  already  spoken. 
Alongside  Ihis  fairly  new  concept  of  the  objects  of  the  earnings 
of  the  husband  and  of  the  wife,  more  traditional  patterns  of  family 
economy  persist  in  the  matter  of  expenditure.  Particularly  in  the 
more  popular  classes  (in  any  event  in  Germany,  Italy,  France  and 
Belgium)  the  wife  is  responsible  for  the  day  to  day  household 
expenditure.  The  husband  comes  into  the  picture  only  to  pay  extra- 
ordinary or  heavier  expenditure,  rent,  car,  insurance,  etc.  In  the 
working  classes,  at  any  rate  in  the  countries  mentioned,  the  wife 
is  absolute  mistress  of  the  budget.  It  is  common  for  all  the  money 
earned  by  the  husband  and  the  older  children  to  be  handed  over  to 
her,  and  for  her  to  give  each  of  them  their  share  of  pocket  money 
and  then  manage  the  expenditure.  The  surveys  show  that  women  are 
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regarded  as  more  economic  and  less  liable  to  temptation  than  men  in 
these  classes.  This  pattern,  which  is  very  common  among  the  working 
classes  is  usually  completely  reversed  in  the  middle  classes,  where 
the  husband  keeps  all  the  money  and  merely  gives  it  to  his  wife  week 
by  week  or  even  day  by  day,  if  she  does  not  work.  If  she  goes  out  to 
work,  the  budget  may  be  managed  in  common  or  each  may  keep  their  own 
earnings  and  prerogatives ,but  among  the  working  classes,  at  any  rate 
on  the  Continent,  it  is  the  woman  who  is  usually  "Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer" , 

Thus,  in  the  working  classes,  when  the  wife  works  there  is 
often  a reversal  of  the  economic  role  of  the  husband  and  the  wife, 
depending  whether  it  is  a question  of  income  or  expenditure.  The 
wife  generally  thinks  that  she  earns  money  for  improvements  and 
luxuries  and  administers  the  day-to-day  expenditure,  while  her 
husband  earns  the  money  for  daily  survival  and  pays  the  extraordinary 
expenses. 

But  the  economic  role  of  the  wife  is  not  limited  to  bringing 
money  into  the  home  and  spending  it.  While  in  some  countries 
increasing  numbers  of  women  are  going  out  to  work  (and  the  numbers 
in  others  are  not  falling,  such  as  Great  Britain,  Prance,  Belgium 
and  Italy)  women  constitute  an  absolutely  essential  work  force  for 
the  development  of  the  economy.  The  idea  has,  however,  frequently 
been  expressed,  in  Italy  and  in  Germany  for  example,  at  certain 
periods,  that  women's  employment  was  a makeshift  which  should  dis- 
appear as  soon  as  the  economic  situation  improved.  This  idea  was 
very  widespread  in  the  19th  century.  In  Great  Britain,  for  example, 
the  employment  of  women  in  factories  was  regarded  as  a modern 
aberration  which  should  be  abolished.  In  Prance,  Michelet  echoed 
the  idea  in  speaking  of  "the  working  woman,  a word  of  ill  omen". 

It  was  thought  that  if  the  reign  of  order  and  prosperity  arrived, 
women's  employment,  a symptom  of  disease,  would  decline  and  dis- 
appear. Many  men,  especially  among  the  working  classes,  still 
largely  share  this  view.  They  are  only  too  ready  to  assert  that 
"when  all  goes  well"  or  "if  everything  went  well"  first  of  all  women 
would  have  no  further  need  to  work.  This  idea  is  quite  unrealistic 
and  even  utopian  and  is  imprinted  with  an  obvious  moralism.  Further- 
more it  i r.  definitely  Malthusian;  women  are  competitors,  and  if  they 
were  not  present  on  the  labour  market  there  would  be  no  more  unem- 
ployment, which  is  an  economically  aberrant  reasoning. 

In  practice,  the  sharpest  lessons  of  the  last  fifteen  years 
clearly  go  to  show  that  the  increased  employment  of  women  is  a sign 
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rather  of  prosperity  than  of  decadence.  Countries  such  as  the  United 
States,  which  has  one  of  the  lowest  rates  of  employment  of  women 
among  the  industrialised  countries  owing  to  its  peculiar  demographic 
situation  (a  high  proportion  of  male  immigrants  of  working  age)  have 
found  the  number  of  women  at  work  increase  so  fast  since  the  war  as 
to  double  in  fifteen  years,  contemporarily  with  an  unprecedented 
economic  boom.  Prosperity  means  an  increased  demand  for  labour, 
which  in  its  turn  contributes  to  accentuate  the  increase  in  produc- 
tion and  consumption.  The  same  pattern  can  be  seen  in  Germany;  the 
employment  of  women  is  increasing  hand  in  hand  with  the  increase  of 
prosperity.  Prosperity  sustains  full  employment  and  allows  the 
integration  of  women  in  the  economy  in  a more  continuous  and  more 
deep-rooted  manner  than  in  periods  of  recession  and  unemployment. 
Contrary  to  the  beliefs  of  the  19th  century,  which  have  left  so 
many  sequels  behind  them,  a low  rate  of  employment  of  women  is  not 
always  a good  sign.  In  Belgium,  for  example,  it  is  the  economic 
stagnation  of  the  Walloon  coalfields  which  explains  why  bo  few 
women  are  at  work,  while  the  prosperity  of  Flanders  is  reflected  in 
the  increased  employment  of  women.  {We  must  not  be  too  quick  to 
generalise;  Italy  and  Prance  have  experienced  a decline  ia  the  number 
of  women  at  work,  not  because  of  an  economic  recession,  but  solely 
because  those  two  countries  have  been  continuously  converting  their 
agriculture,  and  the  farmer's  wife  who  changes  over  to  the  secondary 
or  tertiary  sector  sometimes  finds  it  difficult  to  continue  at  work, 
whereas  she  was  classified  as  an  active  worker  in  agriculture). 

Whereas  public  opinion  often  continues  to  regard  the  employment 
of  women  as  an  unhealthy  sign,  any  attentive  observer  should  take 
the  opposite  view.  It  is,  however,  evident  that  in  our  liberal 
democracies  the  integration  of  women  in  working  life  is  st-ill  a 
fragile  growth  and  under  constant  menace.  At  the  first  economic 
crisis,  the  first  recession,  the  employment  of  women  will  be  hard 
hit.  The  first  to  suffer  will  often  be  the  part-timers.  In  any  event, 
whereas  our  constitutions  proclaim  the  right  of  women  as  well  as  of 
men  to  work  without  discrimination,  the  commonly  accepted  ideas  will 
continue  to  regard  women  in  practice  as  constituting  a safety  margin 
on  the  labour  market:  as  times  are  good  or  bad  the  employment  of 
women  is  expanded  or  compressed.  Women  form  a reliable  safety  margin 
for  the  always  difficult  forecasts  of  the  labour  market.  We  know 
nowadays  that  our  progressive  societies  cannot  cut  down  the  period 
of  schooling  for  young  people,  but  are  doomed  to  lengthen  it 
constantly.  The  earlier  retirement  age  of  men  makes  it  impossible 
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to  rely  upon  large  masses  of  workers.  There  remains  the  mass  of 
women.  This  modern  concept  of  women’s  employment,  however,  while 
convenient  to  labour  market  planners  is  highly  prejudicial  to  the 
women.  It  reflects  a harsh  truths  the  underemployment  of  women  does 
not  frighten  our  societies  in  the  same  way  as  the  underemployment 
of  men,  partly  because  women  are  regarded  as  contributing  a "comple- 
mentary wage"  and  partly  because  they  are  much  less  vocal  in  their 
claims,  'till  employment  for  women  appears  as  an  ideal  duty,  but 
also  as  a luxury.  It  is  a luxury  upon  which  people  are  happy  to 
place  a very  high  price,  since  it  should  be  accompanied  by  a deter- 
mined policy  of  social  facilities  to  relieve  women  of  part  of  their 
household  duties  or  family  obligations. 

The  widespread  idea  of  "women’s  wage,  complementary  wage" 
underlies  this  concept  of  women  as  a safety  margin  on  the  labour 
market.  It  also  leads  to  the  policy  of  low  or  lower  wages  for  women, 
which  is  quite  general  in  all  our  countries.  There  is  no  country  in 
which  considerable  differences  are  not  found  between  the  earnings 
of  men  and  of  women  (on  average  women  earn  60  to  70  per  cent  less 
than  men)  either  because  women  are  concentrated  in  traditionally 
poorly  paid  women’s  trades  or  because  for  equal  work  in  the  mixed 
jobs  they  are  still  penalised.  Article  119  of  the  Treaty  of  Rome  and 
Chapter  7 of  the  American  Civil  Rights  have  allowed  some  reaction 
against  this  state  of  affairs,  but  only  partially.  While  in  law 
woman* 8 right  to  equal  work  and  equal  pay  with  men  is  recognised, 
in  fact  practice  continues  to  treat  them  as  complementary  labour 
which  must  be  satisfied  with  a complementary  wage. 

These  ideas  of  the  money  value  of  women’s  work  are  eloquently 
reflected  in  the  cleavages  between  men's  trades  and  women’s  trades. 
The  law  which  governs  these  cleavages  is  still  the  unwritten  law 
that  power,  prestige  and  high  wage3  go  preferably  to  men,  regardless 
of  skills  or  talents.  Broadly  speaking,  women  get  the  small  wages 
and  the  monotonous  work,  jobs  which  sometimes  afford  security  but 
little  power  or  prestige.  The  fact  that  education  and  training  have 
little  to  do  with  the  case  is  illustrated  by  the  income  of  full-time 
workers  employed  throughout  the  year  in  the  United  States;  coloured 
men  are  better  paid  than  white  women,  although  white  women  on 
average  have  two  years’  longer  schooling  than  coloured  men.  Another 
example:  the  medical  profession  is  relatively  poorly  paid  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  where  there  are  76  per  cent  of  women  at  all  levels, 
including  surgeons  and  hospital  chiefs.  In  the  United  States  the 
medical  profession  is  prestigious  and  highly  paid;  it  has  5 per  cent 
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of  women.  This  does  not  mean  that  American  women  are  less  intelli- 
gent tnan  Soviet  women.  In  Great  Britain  and  in  Prance,  where  women 
account  for  22  to  27  per  cent  of  the  medical  profession,  they  are 
mainly  grouped  in  the  least  glamorous  and  poorest  paid  sectors  of 
social  medicine. 

In  conclusion,  in  spite  of  the  enormous  progress  in  the  educa- 
tion and  training  of  women,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  lawyers  and 
women's  leaders,  our  societies  still  seem  to  have  archaic  and  too 
inflexible  concepts  of  the  social  and  economic  role  of  women#  These 
ideas,  sometimes  superficial,  sometimes  unrealistic  and  even  false, 
create  great  difficulty  in  looking  no  longer  at  "woman”,  an  entity 
very  difficult  to  define  realistically,  but  at  "women”  in  all  their 
diversity,  the  diversity  of  their  gifts,  their  vocations,  their 
capacity,  their  family  status,  as  well  as  the  diversity  in  their 
ages  which  is  so  important. 

let  us  hope  that  these  working  days  will  help  us  to  escape 
from  this  too  rigid  pattern  and  to  replace  these  concepts  of  "woman”, 
often  over-simplified  and  moralistic  rather  than  realistic,  by  more 
diversified,  newer,  more  dynamic,  more  realistic,  more  logical,  more 
democratic,  as  well  as  truer,  concepts  of  all  these  women  who  are 
so  different  from  each  other. 
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B.  PREPARATION  FOR  EMPLOYMENT 


1.  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND 
FOR  WOMEN  WORKERS  ON  THE  LABOUR  MARKET 


by  Mr.  Robert  GUBBELS, 

Centre  National  d’Etudea  et  de  Recherches 
Socio-Economiques , Belgium. 


1.  Qualifications  demanded  and  the  types  of  applicant 

It  is  no  easy  task  to  determine  the  qualifications  demanded; 
the  situation  in  these  matters  is  always  fluid,  and  varies  both  in 
time  and  space.  The  situation  may  differ  from  one  country  to  another, 
for  many  reasons,  ranging  from  the  degree  of  technical  development 
to  social  habit 8 and  prejudices.  The  qualifications  demanded  may 
also  vary  in  time,  since  women  workers  occupy  a very  special  place 
on  the  labour  market.  In  most  countries  they  are  still  largely 
marginal  and  constitute  an  "emergency  reserve"  to  be  called  upon  in 
periods  of  full  employment  or  over-employment. 

For  the  last  ten  years  or  so,  as  a result  of  full  employment, 
the  number  of  women  workers  has  increaaed  in  most  industrialised 
countries. 

But  if  we  started  to  head  for  a contraction  in  the  volume  of 
employment,  if  appreciable  unemployment  were  to  manifest  itself,  the 
employmen  of  women  workers  would  no  doubt  decline  substantially. 
There  are  very  few  people  who  find  it  natural  that  "women  should 
work  while  men  are  idle".  This  is  true  both  of  employers  and  workers 
and  of  the  women  themselves. 

These  reservations  must  be  kept  well  in  mind  and  it  must  be 
recognised  that  they  underlie  all  discussion  of  the  subjects  an 
economic  crisis  would  reopen  the  whole  issue. 

With  this  premiae,  it  can  be  said  that,  for  some  years  past, 
the  main  characteristics  of  demand  have  been  the  followings 
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(a)  An  increase  in  volume:  the  demand  for  labour  has  been 
expanding  almost  permanently  over  the  last  ten  years  or  so. 

Thus,  over  the  last  decade  (1951-1961 ) the  proportion  of  women 
in  the  total  work  force  has  increased  in  all  OECD  countries,  except 
France,  Portugal  and  Turkey. 

One  of  the  essential  features  in  this  trend  is  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  married  women  going  out  to  work.  In  the  old  days,  the 
working  woman  was  essentially  a woman  on  her  own,  unmarried,  widowed, 
divorced  or  separated.  Nowadays,  a constantly  increasing  number  of 
married  women  are  found  in  the  working  world.  In  the  United  States, 
for  example,  they  account  for  about  60  per  cent  of  the  female  work 
force,  and  one-fifth  of  them  have  one  or  more  children  aged  five  or 
under. 

Married  women  also  form  a majority  of  the  female  work  force  in 
Canada,  France,  the  United  Kingdom  and  Sweden. 

(b)  Greater  insistence  on  trade  skills.  This  is  true  of  the 
whole  work  force,  men  as  well  as  women.  A job  which  was  filled 
twenty  years  ago, without  calling  for  trade  certificates,  would  now 
be  reserved  for  candidates  who  could  prove  a certain  amount  of 
theoretical  knowledge.  It  is  true  to  say  that,  except  for  pure 
labourers*  jobs,  the  insistence  on  trade  skills  has  increased  very 
appreciably. 

This  trend  is  no  doubt  linked  up  with  technical  development 
and  the  perfection  of  production  methods.  This  shift  in  the  quali- 
fications required  of  manpower  in  general  has  been  less  marked  in 
the  case  of  women,  but  it  is  nevertheless  perceptible,  and  it  is 
reflected  in  particular  in  the  establishment  of  a certain  number  of 
training  courses  under  the  auspices  either  of  the  authorities,  or 
of  firms  themselves. 

Simultaneously,  the  implementation  of  an  active  manpower  policy 
and  full  employment  imply  a fall  in  unemployment  through  maladjustment 
represented  by  the  conjunction  of  unfilled  manpower  requirements  of 
firms  and  a mass  of  work less  without  the  required  type  or  standard 
of  skill. 

Assuming  that  the  industrialised  countries  experience  no  grave 
economic  crisis,  it  can  be  expected  that  the  reduction  of  unemploy- 
ment through  maladjustment  will  be  the  main  social  objective  for  the 
next  few  years. 

It  is  along  these  lines  that  we  must  consider  the  fairly  wide- 
spread idea  that  the  future  solution  is  a division  of  labour  between 
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men  and  women,  the  men  specialising  in  the  Mblue  collar11  jobs  and 
the  women  in  the  "white  collar"  jobs* 

To  some  extent,  this  trend  seems  in  line  with  the  present 
position.  There  are  obviously  far  more  men  in  industrial  jobs  in 
the  strict  sense,  while  women  are  mainly  employed  in  the  tertiary 
sector,  in  offices,  shops  and  the  like. 

It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  disadvantages  and  dangers 
of  a solution  of  this  kind,  which  would  introduce  a factor  of 
rigidity  into  the  labour  market.  Furthermore,  technical  evolution, 
and  the  long  term  lightening  of  tasks  which  it  entails,  should 
throw  open  to  constantly  increasing  numbers  of  women  a certain 
number  of  industrial  jobs  from  wnich  they  are  at  present  virtually 
excluded.  The  objection  will  no  doubt  be  raised  against  this  view 
that  the  women  themselves  prefer  "white  collar"  jobs  in  the 
tertiary  sector.  But  this  is  largely  the  result  of  the  marginal 
position  accorded  to  them  in  industry.  We  shall  revert  to  this 
point  in  the  second  part  of  this  paper. 

It  is  clear  that  the  lack  of  vocational  training  among  women, 
which  condemns  most  of  them  to  unskilled  jobs  and  confines  them  to 
a certain  number  of  trades,  is  precisely  a barrier  to  that  inter- 
changeability which  is  so  desirable. 

If  women  have  always  constituted  a reserve  on  the  labour 
market,  the  whole  nature  of  that  reserve  has  changed,  since  it  is 
increasingly  the  result  of  a cleavage  in  vocational  training; 
women  nowadays  are  no  longer  only  economically  marginal,  they  are 
also  technically  marginal. 

2.  The  barriers  to  interchangeability 

If,  therefore,  total  interchangeability  is  the  ideal  to  be 
aimed  at,  it  is  in  the  interest,  not  only  of  the  women  themselves, 
but  also  of  the  economy  in  general.  The  aim  is  that  the  division 
of  labour  in  society  should  no  longer  coincide  with  the  division 
of  the  sexes. 

We  must  therefore  inquire  into  the  barriers  to  this  evolution. 
This  will  lead  us  to  consider  in  turn  a certain  number  of  factors 
of  different  kinds  which  contribute  towards  creating  or  maintaining 
the  cleavage. 

A.  The  physical  barriers 

The  first  objection  which  obviously  leaps  to  the  mind  is  the 
physical  differences  between  men  and  women. 
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It  is  nevertheless  important  to  make  it  clear  that  most  of  the 
studies  undertaken  in  this  field  fail  to  show  any  essential  differ- 
ence between  them  from  the  point  of  view  of  work. 

There  are  no  grounds  for  attributing  to  either  sex  special 
aptitudes  or  characteristics  which  would  make  them  a different 
economic  unit.  The  only  really  unquestionable  difference  in  aptitude 
relates  to  muscular  strength. 

Researches  conducted  by  the  International  Labour  Office  indicate 
that  the  muscular  strength  of  women  is  about  65  per  cent  of  that  of 
men. 

It  must  nevertheless  be  clearly  recognised  that,  in  industrial 
societies,  muscular  strength  is  becoming  less  and  less  important, 
particularly  because,  in  general,  technical  progress  lightens  the 
tasks  and  does  away  with  the  heavier  jobs;  the  mechanical  excavator 
has  driven  out  the  navvy, 

A more  serious  obstacle  is  obviously  the  impediments  arising 
from  pregnancy  and  childbirth.  And  this  means  not  only  the  stoppages  * 
of  work  involved  - since  men  may  also  experience  similar  stoppages, 
for  example  for  military  reasons  - but  a certain  number  of  counter- 
indications in  the  case  of  pregnant  women,  such  as  vibrations,  toxic 
fumes  and  the  like. 

Less  essential,  though  still  real,  are  the  various  arrangements, 
particularly  sanitary,  resulting  from  the  segregation  of  the  sexes. 

If  a manufacturer,  for  example,  introduces  women  into  a factory 
previously  occupied  by  men  only,  he  will  have  to  provide  separate 
conveniences  in  the  form  of  lavatories,  showers,  cloakrooms  and  the 
like,  which  may  involve  considerable  expense  and,  in  some  cases,  may 
be  enough  to  deter  the  engagement  of  women. 

B.  The  legal  barriers 

For  many  years  past  we  have  witnessed  the  elaboration  of  a 
whole  body  of  legislation  designed  to  protect  women  workers  and 
safeguard  them  from  some  of  the  particularly  harmful  consequences 
of  working  life. 

The  practical  effect  of  this  legislation  is  to  bar  women  from 
a certain  number  of  jobs.  Examples  are  the  legislation  on  nightwork 
or  the  prohibition  of  underground  employment  of  women  in  mines.  In 
the  same  category  may  be  ranged  a certain  number  of  special  provis- 
ions, which  vary  widely  from  one  country  to  another,  governing  the 
employment  of  women  in  certain  jobs.  The  most  typical  case  is  the 
driving  of  lorries  and  heavy  vehicles,  which  is  subject  to  regulations 
which  are  extremely  variable  in  different  countries. 
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The  justification  for  these  various  protective  measures  is  a 
highly  controversial  issue  which  hinges  on  the  meaning  to  he  attached, 
in  this  context,  to  the  word  "progress";  is  progressive  legislation 
that  which  protects  women  and  by  so  doing  introduces  discrimination 
or  is  true  progress  to  be  found  in  absolute  and  complete  equality 
subject  to  the  special  reservations  noted  above  in  the  matter  of 
pregnancy  and  childbirth? 

Whatever  the  answer  may  be  there  seems  little  doubt  that,  in 
their  day,  the  various  protective  enactments  represented  substantial 
progress# 

Since  then,  however,  it  is  clear  that  there  has  been  an  evolu- 
tion and  the  line  of  approach  for  the  future  is  now  to  strengthen 
protective  measures  for  all  workers,  men  and  women  alika.This  will 
gradually  make  the  special  protection  for  women  workers  superfluous. 

It  may  be  emphasised  in  this  connection  that  Sweden,  for  example, 
has  recently  repealed  its  legislation  prohibiting  women  from  night 
work  and  underground  work  in  the  mines,  and  has  replaced  it  with 
very  strict  regulations  on  these  two  types  of  work  for  all  workers. 

It  is,  moreover,  worth  noting  that, contrary  to  widespread  opinion, 
the  most  troublesome  shift  is  not  the  night  shift  but  what  is  called 
the  afternoon  shift,  which  generally  runs  from  about  2.00  p.m.  to 
about  10.00  p.m.  This  is  the  most  inconvenient  shift  because  it 
rule 8 out  any  possibility  of  social  life  and  introduces  the  greatest 
upsets  into  family  life. 

But  the  objection  will  no  doubt  be  raised  that  the  prohibition 
of  night  work  for  women  is  also  based  on  moral  reasons  and  is 
designed  to  protect  them  against  the  "dangers"  they  may  encounter 
both  at  work  and  on  the  way  to  and  from  work. 

C.  The  technical  barriers 

A third  category  of  barriers  is  connected  with  machine  and  tool 
design.  Machines  and  tools  are  very  generally  designed  and  constructed 
to  be  handled  by  men  and  not  bj  women.  Many  of  the  difficulties  in 
transferring  a job  from  a man  to  a woman  arise  out  of  this  fact. 

It  is  obviously  difficult  to  put  a woman  behind  a machine  which 
has  been  designed  to  fit  the  size  of  a man's  hand,  a man’s  height 
and  so  forth. 

These  difficulties  are  obviously  overcome  in  theory.  The  fact 
nevertheless  remains  that,  in  practice,  they  often  have  serious 
consequences. 
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D.  Cultural  and  technical  barriers 

Among  the  factors  which  militate  against  interchangeability, 
a large  place  must  be  allotted  to  all  those  connected  with  habit 
and  prejudices.  Habits  and  prejudices  which  are  all  the  harder  to 
eradicate  since  they  always  purport  to  be  based  on  reason  and 
"experience". 

Among  these,  pride  of  place  must  obviously  be  given  to  discrim- 
ination in  the  matter  of  vocational  training.  It  is,  for  example, 
quite  exceptional  for  parents  to  attach  the  same  importance  to  the 
education  of  their  daughters  and  of  their  sons.  The  girls  are  brought 
up  and  educated  to  be  wives  and  housewives  rather  than  for  any 
professional  occupation;  even  when  they  do  follow  a course  of  study, 
a great  many  of  them  are  very  naturally  channelled  to  schools  which 
offer  quite  negligible  career  possibilities,  such  as  schools  of 
dressmaking  or  domestic  science  and  the  like.  Even  when  they  go  on 
to  higher  education,  there  is  still  a certain  segregation;  girls  are, 
for  example,  extremely  ra:ce  in  the  polytechnic  faculties. 

On  the  same  plane  may  be  placed  the  relative  absence  of  social 
infrastructure  which  makes  it  so  problematical  for  a mother  to  go 
out  to  work  unless  she  has  the  benefit  of  quite  exceptional  circum- 
stances (relations,  neighbours,  etc.). 

This  lack  of  social  infrastructure,  in  addition  to  the  practical 
difficulties  it  involves,  also  has  moral  and  psychological  conse- 
quences; a mother  who  is  obliged  to  go  out  to  work  will  often  have 
a feeling  of  guilt  because  she  is  not  giving  her  children  the  care 
and  attention  they  are  entitled  to  expect  from  her. 

All  these  factors  frequently  lead  to  the  abandonment,  or  at 
least  the  interruption,  of  work  outside  the  home  if  some  mishap 
upsets  the  precarious  arrangements  made  for  looking  after  the 
children,  or  as  soon  as  family  circumstances  make  the  woman's  wages 
less  vital. 

It  is  clear  that  this  risk  will  always  make  the  employer 
hesitate.  He  knows  that  everything  may  be  upset  until  the  woman 
reaches  middle  age  when  the  children  become  independent  and  she  can 
at  last  experience  a certain  occupational  stability. 

The  barriers  to  interchangeability  resulting  from  what  may  be 
called  "the  image  of  woman"  or  the  idea  of  "womanliness"  can  be 
placed  on  the  same  footing. 

In  our  society,  only  too  often,  a man  does  not  regard  himself 
as  a real  man,  unless  he  is  doing  "a  man's  job".  A woman  is  only 
"a  real  woman"  if  she  is  doing  "a  woman's  job".  These  ideas  flow 
from  a purely  man-made  traditional  image  of  woman. 
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The  same  can  be  said  of  the  traditions  which  reserve  a certain 
number  of  jobs  for  women  or  exclude  them  from  certain  others. 

Examples  are  very  numerous.  It  is  only  relatively  recently 
that  women  have  been  admitted  to  plead  at  the  bar  or  deal  on  the 
s*;ock  exchange.  Even  today,  a woman  engineer  is  an  exception. 
Similarly,  certain  jobs  and  certain  trades  are  still  closed  to 
women.  A woman  crane-driver  is  unheard  of  and,  with  one  outstanding 
exception,  we  know  of  no  shipbuilding  yard  in  which  women  are 
accepted.  And  yet,  during  the  War,  we  found  women  doing  these  jobs 
from  which  they  are  excluded  and,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  they 
did  no  worse  than  their  male  counterparts.  And,  furthermore,  the 
work  in  no  way  lessened  their  attraction.  But  once  the  War  was  over, 
everything  reverted  to  normal. 

It  may  be  noted,  in  passing,  that  in  nearly  all  cases,  these 
jobs  which  are  deemed  "unwomanly"  are  highly  paid. 

The  prevailing  conception  continues  to  be  that  of  the  division 
of  labour  and  of  ^unctions;  the  man  is  the  breadwinner,  the  woman 
contributes  "a  little  extra"  which  allows  for  some  luxuries  or  tides 
over  temporary  difficulties,  and  this  pattern  is  made  to  fit  all 
women,  even  those  who  live  on  their  own  and  have  no  other  resource 
except  that  "little  extra". 

E.  The  sociological  barriers 

A last  category  of  barriers  is  connected  with  social  habits 
and  behaviour.  An  example  is  the  hostility  of  the  male  workers 
themselves,  who  will  often  be  opposed  to  the  transfer  to  women  of 
jobs  previously  "reserved"  for  them. 

To  this  must  be  added  the  fears  or  feeling  of  inferiority  of 
the  women  themselves,  who  often  acquiesce  in  this  state  of  affairs. 

Yet  other  factors  come  into  play,  and  in  a recent  paper  at  the 
62nd  Congress  of  the  American  Sociological  Association,  the 
sociologist  Cynthia  Epstein  clearly  demonstrated  the  extremely 
complicated  mechanism  which  results  in  maintaining  the  existing 
cleavage.  An  instance  is  what  she  calls  the  "protege  system"  under 
which  top  management  is  generally  coopted;  a man  will  train  his 
assistants,  initiate  them  into  his  work  and  brief  them,  to  such  an 
extent  that,  if  one  day  the  question  of  his  succession  arises, 
whoever  has  the  power  of  appointment  is  in  practice  left  with  very 
little  latitude;  the  decision  has  been  ready-made  for  them.  But  in 
practice,  and  for  many  reasons,  a department  head,  for  example, 
would  hesitate  to  take  on  a woman  as  his  direct  assistant.  In  the 


first  place  because  he  can  never  be  certain  that  she  will  not  one 
day  quit  her  job  for  family  reasons,  ana  secondly  because  working 
in  such  very  close  collaboration  might  raise  psychological  problems 
between  a man  and  a woman,  who  may,  moreover,  each  have  their  own 
marriage  partner. 

f.  Family  obstacles 

Among  the  factors  of  discrimination,  mention  must  also  be  made 
of  a certain  instability  which  may  arise  out  of  family  circumstances; 
in  general,  a woman  is  constrained  to  work  in  the  same  region  as  her 
husband.  If  he  is  transferred  away,  or  has  to  move,  she  has  to  give 
up  her  job  and  look  for  another.  This  is  an  additional  factor  in 
arousing  a certain  apprehension  among  employers  and  creating  a 
definite  reluctance  to  take  on  women  workers. 

3.  The  cleavage 

This  whole  combination  of  factors  leads  in  practice  to  a 
veritable  cleavage.  Women  are  restricted  to  a certain  number  of 
jobs  and  trades  with  common  characteristics.  It  is  perfectly  poss- 
ible to  typify  women's  jobs  and  to  define  the  work  generally  done  by 
women  as  follows: 

1.  Women's  work  is  unskilled  or  almost  unskilled  work, 
calling  for: 

(a)  great  resilience; 

(b)  manual  dexterity,  generally  acquired  in  other  trades. 

2.  Women's  work  is  fragmented  and  purely  operative. 

3,  Women’s  work  is  poorly  paid. 

4,  Women’s  work  involves  no  responsibilities. 

It  is  important  to  emphasise  at  the  outset  that  in  practice 
manual  dexterity  is  an  element  which  is  generally  undervalued  in 
all  job  evaluation  systems. 

Muscular  strength,  in  contrast,  is  always  highly  prized.  The 
out-and-out  application  of  the  principle” equal  pay  for  equal  work 
inevitably  means  a revision  of  trade  classifications.  But  it  must 
be  borne  well  in  mind  that  modern  technical  evolution  is  calculated 
to  lessen  the  role  of  physical  strength  while  dexterity  and  concen- 
tration are  becoming  more  and  more  important.  In  this  sense,  it 
could  be  said  that  industrial  work  is  tending  to  become  more  and 
more  "women’s  work”.  It  should  also  be  emphasised  that  another  reason 
for  low  pay  is  the  exclusion,  already  referred  to,  of  any  work 
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involving  responsibility,  either  for  material,  or  for  the  work  of 
others.  Thus,  for  example,  in  the  clothing  industry,  traditionally 
a favoured  sector  for  women  workers,  with  some  exceptions,  it  is 
men  who  are  cutters,  thus  assuming  great  responsibility  for  the 
material.  The  women  are  merely  makers-up,  ‘'apprentices"  or  "improvers". 

All  this  boils  down  to  the  fact  that,  in  practice,  segregation 
is  the  rule.  The  statistics,  moreover,  bear  this  out;  in  nearly 
every  trade  where  they  are  represented,  women  are  in  the  majority. 

4.  Some  concrete  cases 

A certain  evolution  is,  however,  beginning  to  take  shape. 
Investigation  brings  to  light  a certain  number  of  transfers,  which 
we  shall  first  list  and  then  analyse. 

(a)  Motor  repair  and  maintenance 

Women  service  station  attendants  have  been  fairly  common  for 
some  years.  What  is  less  common,  but  is  nevertheless  found,  is  the 
employment  of  women  for  garage  work  proper,  both  the  maintenance 
and  repair  of  vehicles. 

(b)  Driving  buses,  taxis,  truck-lifts  and  travelling  cranes 

Another  sphere  in  which  women  workers  are  tending  to  take  a 
considerable  place  is  everything  to  do  with  vehicle  driving.  An 
example  is  the  truck-lifts  used  to  transport  goods  and  supplies 
inside  a factory.  In  several  countries  a fairly  large  number  of 
women  are  beginning  to  be  employed  on  this  work.  A similar  case  is 
that  of  travelling  cranes;  woman  operators  are  found,  especially 
in  Sweden  and  France.  On  the  other  hand, there  are  no  women  crane- 
drivers  proper. 

(c)  Arc  welding 

This  job  was  commonly  done  by  women  during  the  War,  but  the 
old  practice  was  resumed  after  the  War.  A certain  tendency  can  be 
noted  to  bring  women  back  to  this  work,  especially  in  Sweden,  Japan 
and  Canada. 

(d)  Women  machinists  in  general 

The  woman  machinist  is,  of  course,  nothing  new,  but  the  evolu- 
tion which  is  taking  place  relates  mainly  to  the  type  of  work  done. 

So  far,  women  machinists  have  done  purely  repetitive  work,  calling 
for  nothing  but  simple  manual  dexterity. 
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Women  are  now  sometimes  found  assigned  to  creative  work,  such 
as  working  to  plans.  There  are,  however,  two  limitations  on  this 
evolution;  first  of  all,  women  are  excluded  from  work  which  involves 
lifting  heavy  objects.  Secondly,  they  are  excluded  from  work  on  the 
machine  itself;  a woman  machinist  is  only  very  rarely  authorised, 
at  any  rate  officially,  to  adjust  and  maintain  her  own  machine.  But 
this  is  often  a decisive  criterion  in  trade  qualifications,  as  well 
as  affecting  wage  rates. 

(e)  Working  to  plan 

Wiring,  assembly,  welding,  moulding,  etc.  have  traditionally 
been  womens  work,  but  so  far  the  work  done  has  been  purely  repeti- 
tive work.  Women  are  now  sometimes  entrusted  with  working  to  plans. 

(f)  Operating  automated  processes 

Examples  are  found  of  women  controlling  automated  processes. 

In  Sweden  there  is  a chemical  plant  and  an  automatic  rolling  mill 
entirely  operated  by  women. 

(g)  Police,  surveillance,,  etc. 

Women  in  posts  of  authority,  marked,  for  example  by  a uniform 
and,  where  appropriate,  the  use  of  weapons,  have  hitherto  been 
limited  to  very  special  jobs,  such  as  Customs  searchers,  vice  squads, 
etc.  The  situation  is  tending  to  change  in  this  respect  and  armed 
women  surveillance  officers,  women  detectives  and  women  traffic 
police  are  becoming  relatively  numerous. 

(h)  A last,  and  very  important,  example  is  that  of  programmers. 
The  increasingly  intensive  use  of  electronics  in  the  form  of 
computers,  ordinators,  electronic  brains,  etc.  has  meant  the  creation 
of  new  jobs,  among  which  women  have  carved  themselves  an  appreciable 
place.  This  is  not  a question  of  punched  card  operators,  whose  work 
is  similar  to  shorthand  typing,  but  various  jobs  of  a mathematical 
character  involved  in  the  operation  of  the  equipment. 

This  is  a very  important  development  since  these  jobs  are  quite 
foreign  to  the  conventional  definition  of  women's  work,  especially 
in  the  matter  of  remuneration, 

5.  New  job  openings 

The  typology  set  out  above,  corresponding  to  the  conventional 
characteristics  of  women's  work,  is  therefore  in  the  process  of 
evolution.  This  evolution  has,  moreover,  impressed  public  opinion, 
since  it  is  manifest  in  everyday  life  in  the  form  of  women  taxi- 
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drivers,  tram  drivers,  policemen  and  so  forth.  But  the  visible 
character  of  the  evolution  under  way  might  induce  an  error  of  judg- 
ment as  to  its  true  scope  and  character.  It  is  therefore  important 
to  emphasise  that  in  practice  this  evolution  has  two  aspects.  There 
is,  first  of  all,  a transfer  to  women  of  traditionally  masculine 
activities,  or  in  other  words,  as  the  result  of  a certain  number  of 
factors,  in  the  forefront  of  which  we  mu3t  place  technical  progress, 
there  are  jobs  whose  characteristics  have  changed  and  which  have 
evolved  so  as  to  conform  to  the  type  outlined  above.  This  case  is 
relatively  frequent.  The  most  typical  case  is  the  job  which  used  to 
be  done  by  highly  skilled  workers,  but  which  is  considerably  simpli- 
fied by  the  introduction  of  new  apparatus.  It  thereby  loses  its 
"masculine"  characteristics  and  thus  quite  naturally  becomes  open 
to  women.  In  other  words,  it  becomes  "a  woman's  job". 

In  this  case,  it  can  he  said  that  the  line  of  cleavage  shifts 
but  does  not  disappear. 

A traditionally  masculine  job  becomes  a woman’s  job;  this  does 
not  necessarily  mean  any  fundamental  evolution  in  the  matter  of 
cleavage.  Nor  can  it  be  regarded  as  a feminine  "conquest".  In 
practice,  nothing  fundamental  i3  changed  by  an  evolution  of  this 
kind.  Simultaneously,  however,  a much  more  profound,  but  also  much 
slower,  evolution  is  also  taking  place  towards  the  disappearance 
of  the  cleavage,  or  to  use  a word  which  is  not  yet  in  established 
usage,  but  which  is  evocative,  in  the  direction  of  "mixity".  In 
this  case,  and  in  this  case  only,  we  can  talk  of  a fundamental 
evolution.  It  exists,  but  we  must  recognise  quite  clearly  that  it 
is  infinitely  less  clear-cut  and  less  decisive  than  might  be 
imagined.  One  woman  cosmonaut  does  not  mean  that  the  condition  of 
women  as  a whole  har#  evolved. 

Nevertheless,  tenuous  as  it  is,  this  evolution  unquestionably 
exists  and  we  can  see  women  doing  totally  new  jobs  which  were 
formerly  closed  to  them. 

This  evolution  is  the  result  of  various  factors,  the  first  of 
which,  already  referred  to,  is  technical  progress,  which  normally 
lightens  the  task  and  thus  breaks  down  the  main  physical  barrier 
to  the  "mixity"  of  jobs.  In  any  event,  this  phenomenon  is  well  known, 
and  there  is  no  need  to  dwell  on  it  further. 

On  the  contrary,  it  would  be  much  better  to  emphasise  that  what 
is  believed  to  be  a quite  general  rule,  is  nevertheless  subject  to 
a certain  number  of  exceptions.  It  may  happen  that  technical  progress 
makes  a job  heavier.  In  the  textile  industry,  for  example,  certain 


entirely  new  machines  are  fitted  with  reels  which  are  so  heavy  that 
they  cannot  be  handled  by  the  women  who  traditionally  did  this  work# 

As  a result,  dobs  previously  done  by  women  have  had  to  be  transferred 
to  men.  Similarly,  in  general,  the  perfecting  and  improving  of  tools 
sometimes  means  an  increase  in  their  weight.  An  example  recently 
noted  is  that  of  multiple  head  screwdrivers,  which  have  become  so 
heavy  that  most  women  workers  have  had  to  be  replaced.  No  doubt  all 
these  are  only  exceptions,  but  it  is  as  well  to  bear  clearly  in  mind 
that  the  lightening  of  dobs  by  technical  progress  is  no  more  than  a 
general  rule  which  may  be  sub dec t to  a certain  number  of  exceptions. 

Another  factor  which  has  contributed  towards  creating  new  job 
openings  for  women  has  been  the  labour  shortage  in  recent  years* 

This  is  obviously  the  decisive  factor:  the  business  chief  who  needs 
labour  to  meet  his  commitments  to  his  customers  will  override 
tradition,  prejudice  or  any  other  similar  consideration.  The  labour 
shortage  has  unquestionably  been  the  driving  force  behind  the 
evolution  in  countries  where  it  has  been  particularly  marked,  such 
as  Sweden  and  Japan.  It  is,  moreover,  significant  to  note  the  strange 
similarity  in  this  respect  between  countries  which  are  otherwise  so  . 
different;  not  only  are  the  jobs  transferred  substantially  the  same, 
but  in  addition,  when  business  chiefs  are  questioned  about  their 
prodects,  the  experiments  contemplated  are  also  largely  similar. 

This  convergence  of  evolution  is  obviously  not  merely  due  to  hazard. 

It  is  partly  the  result  of  identical  technical  evolution  (sometimes, 
even,  the  equipment  is  purely  and  simply  standardised  internationally). 
Account  must  also  very  probably  be  taken  of  contacts  within  the  world 
of  employers,  exchange  of  experience,  etc. 

But  another  factor,  of  a more  sociological  character,  has  con- 
tributed towards  the  launching  of  interpenetration;  outlooks  are 
changing.  Women,  especially  among  the  younger  women,  no  longer  find 
it  quite  natural  that  some  Jobs  should  be  reserved  for  men.  A minority 
among  them  are  beginning  to  recognise  their  capabilities.  Men,  for 
their  part,  are  slowly  beginning  to  accept  the  evolution. 

Furthermore,  the  well-known  phenomenon  of  middle-aged  women 
going  back  to  work  has  also  played  its  part.  It  is  common  knowledge 
that,  for  some  years  past,  there  has  been  a very  marked  tendency  for 
women  who  have  passed  the  age  of  child-bearing  to  return  to  work. 

The  presence  of  these  middle-aged  women  on  the  labour  market  has  a 
great  many  consequences,  especially  in  our  present  context.  In 
practice  they  have  generally  very  little  geographical  mobility,  their 
life  is  organised,  their  home  well  established,  the  husband  in  a 
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steady  job.  For  this  reason,  if  they  want  work,  they  must  adapt 
themselves  to  the  local  openings.  Where  appropriate,  they  will 
therefore  be  candidates  even  for  jobs  which  are  not  "women's  jobs", 
if  only  they  are  open. 

Experience  in  fact  shows  that  there  is  a substantial  proportion 
of  middle-aged  women  among  the  cases  of  transfer. 

All  the  factors  summarised  above  constitute  what  might  be 
called  the  components  of  sociological  determinism,  or  in  other  words, 
they  will  all  take  effect,  in  the  absence  of  any  external  influence. 
They  represent  "the  force  of  events". 

If,  as  is  probable,  the  rate  of  technical  progress  continues 
and  if,  at  the  same  time,  the  rate  of  economic  development  is  main- 
tained (or  in  other  words,  if  we  succeed  in  staving  off  unemployment), 
it  can  be  said  that  the  evolution,  which  is  still  only  in  its  first 
infancy,  will  gain  momentum.  But  we  must  not  burke  the  fact  that 
this  evolution  will  be  slow,  extremely  slow*  The  question  whether 
this  slowness  is  acceptable  and  whether  a gradual  painless  evolution 
is  preferable  to  a rapid  evolution,  which  by  its  very  speed  involves 
numerous  upheavals,  is  essentially  a question  of  policy.  It  is 
therefore  outside  the  competence  of  the  economist  and  the  sociologist, 
who  can  do  no  more  than  formulate  it,  and  analyse  its  components  and 
its  applications.  But  in  the  last  analysis,  the  decision  will  depend 
on  an  option,  and  that  option  will  depend  on  the  overall  view  which 
is  taken  of  society.  We  reiterate  that  this  means  that  the  problem 
is  a political  one. 

This  being  said,  it  is  clear  that  if  a rapid  evolution  is 
desired,  it  would  be  illusory  to  rely  purely  and  simply  upon  social 
and  economic  determinism.  A rapid  evolution  calls  for  measures  of 
compulsion  such  as  those  recently  taken  in  the  United  States,  where 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  prohibits  outright  any  discrimination  based  on 
sex  and  forbids  employers  to  exclude  women  from  any  job  whatsoever. 
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As  previous  papers  have  shown,  in  all  countries  women  are 
employed  in  retail  distribution,  in  public  and  private  services, 
in  manufacturing  industry  and  in  commerce.  It  has  also  been  made 
clear  that  the  vast  majority  of  women  in  paid  employment  are 
restricted  in  all  these  fields  to  semi-skilled  and  unskilled  jobs. 
This  is  not  because  women  inherently  lack  ability;  of  that  there 
is  no  evidence  at  all.  In  part  it  is  due  to  the  customs  and 
prejudices  of  a man-made  and  man- controlled  world;  but  there  is 
also  truth  in  the  common  assertion  that  women  lack  the  education 
and  training  necessary  for  higher  level  work.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  paper  to  explore  this  situation,  and  to  pinpoint  the  areas 
where  change  is  most  needed. 

The  unskilled  and  semi-skilled  grades  to  which  women  are  so 
largely  confined  are  characterised  by  low  pay  and  insecurity.  In 
the  technical  and  economic  conditions  of  recent  decades  there  have 
nevertheless  been  many  periods  when  there  has  been  an  unsatisfied 
demand  for  women  in  the  labour  market,  and  very  large  numbers  of 
women  with  little  or  no  education  and  training  have  been  able  to 
obtain  work.  But  the  demand  for  the  type  of  work  normally  performed 
by  women  is  undergoing  rapid  and  drastic  change.  Manpower  forecasts^ 
indicate  a growing  demand  for  services,  as  prosperity  increases,  and 
there  is  no  sign  of  any  curtailment  of  labour  in  retail  distribution. 
Clerical  work  and  manufacturing  industry,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
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undergoing  technical  changes  which  must  radically  alter  labour 
requirements*  So  far,  in  most  countries,  automation  in  the  office 
has  slowed  down  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  number  of  clerical 
workers  but  has  not  led  to  any  actual  reduction  in  numbers.  It  is 
not  unreasonable  to  assume,  however,  that  as  office  automation 
develops  and  efficiency  in  the  use  of  automatic  equipment  increases, 
the  total  numbers  of  clerical  woricers  will  fall.  In  manufacturing 
industry  the  position  for  the  future  is  already  clear.  The  next 
decade  in  highly  industrialised  countries  will  see  a swing  awqy 
from  manual  work  to  technical  white  collar  jobs,  a marked  decline 
in  the  demand  for  unskilled  and  semi-skilled  workers  and  a marked 
increase  in  the  demand  for  people  with  technical  knowledge  and 
skills  or  capable  of  acquiring  them.  The  level  and  type  of  education 
and  training  which  enable  a woman  to  hold  down  a job,  albeit  a low 
level  job,  at  the  present  time,  will  not  be  adequate  for  many  of 
the  demands  of  tomorrow. 

To  understand  the  relation  between  education,  training  and 
jobs  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  education  and  training  which 
girls  are  at  present  receiving,  to  consider  to  what  extent  it  is  in 
fact  levels  of  education  and  training  which  determine  the  scope  and 
level  of  women's  employment  today,  and  to  discuss  what  changes  are 
needed  if  girls  are  to  be  adequately  prepared  for  the  labour  market 
of  the  1970‘s  and  1980's. 

In  all  industrialised  countries  there  is  a statutory  minimum 
school  leaving  age.  To  assess  the  education  girls  are  receiving  it 
is  necessary  to  know  the  range  and  level  of  girls'  studies  during 
the  period  of  compulsory  schooling,  the  proportion  of  girls  who 
continue  at  school  after  the  statutory  school  leaving  date  and  what 
use  they  make  of  these  additional  years  of  schooling,  the  proportion 
of  girls  who  take  university  or  other  higher  or  further  education 
courses,  the  subjects  studied,  and  the  results  achieved. 

Secondary  education  obviously  varies  in  different  countries. 

A comprehensive  survey  is  not  possible  here,  but  illustrations  can 
be  given  from  particular  countries  to  provide  the  basis  for  compari- 
son and  further  investigation. 

In  Great  Britain^  339,000  boys  and  525,000  girls  reached 
statutory  school  leaving  age  in  1966.  In  the  same  year  68,890  boys 
and  60,950  girls  passed  the  General  Certificate  of  JSducation 
examination  in  five  or  more  subjects.  After  this  stage,  work  is 


(l)  Statistics  of  Education  (H.M.S. 0.1966) . 
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undertaken  in  sixth  forms  for  Advanced  Level  examinations.  Here  the 
difference  between  boys  and  girls  begins  to  become  marked.  In  1965- 
1966  there  were  134,221  boys  taking  sixth  form  courses,  but  only 
95*201  girls. 

The  discrepancy  between  boys  and  girls  becomes  even  more 
striking  at  university  level.  In  the  same  year  - 1965-1966  - there 
were  98,348  boys  studying  for  first  degree  courses  in  the  universi- 
ties, but  only  37,080  girls. 

The  same  pattern  is  found  with  some  variations  in  other 
countries.  A study  for  example  in  the  Canton  of  Geneva  in  1965^ 
showed  that  in  the  age  group  19  to  20,  21  per  cent  of  all  young 
persons  were  in  full-time  education  but  only  13  per  cent  were  girls. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  35  per  cent  of  girls  obtained  no 
formal  qualifications  compared  with  only  12  per  cent  of  boys. 

Whatever  may  be  true  of  the  past  there  is  widespread  agreement 
that  in  the  future  there  will  be  a rapidly  increasing  number  of  jobs 
for  which  some  knowledge  of  mathematics  and  science  will  be  necess- 
ary* Here  the  figures  show  a marked  discrepancy  between  the  number 
Sn(*  these  subjects.  At  the  university  level  in 

1967'  ' in  the  United  Kingdom  first  year  students  admitted  to  Pure 
Science  departments  (including  mathematics)  m^mbered  10,962  men 
and  3,534  women.  The  discrepancy  in  admission  to  engineering  and 
technology  departments  in  1967  was  even  greater,  the  figures  being 
8,892  men  and  only  144  womeni^ 

tiven  those  girls  who  take  science  are  sometimes  handicapped. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  for  example  in  1961^  in  local  education 
authority  schools  the  amount  spent  per  pupil  studying  science  was 
13s. 6d.  for  boys  compared  with  11s. 6d.  for  girls.  In  the  independent 
school  sector  the  discrepancy  rose:  the  rate  for  boys  being  27s. 3d. 
against  only  12s.  for  girls.  These  figures  are  an  interesting 
reflection  of  public  opinion.  It  is  not  only  that  public  authorities 
are  less  concerned  about  a science  education  for  girls  than  for  boys. 
Affluent  parents  also,  it  seems,  are  not  concerned  to  secure  the 
scientific  education  for  their  daughters  which  they  regard  as 
essential  for  their  sons. 

(1)  Janjic,  Employment  and  Conditions  of  Work  of  Women  in 
Switzerland  TIL0.1967TT 

(2)  The  Universities  Central  Council  on  Admissions,  Fifth  Report, 
1966-1967. 

(3)  Jg®6UJ^®rsities  Central  Council  on  Admissions,  Fifth  Report, 

(4)  Jacky  Gillott,  In  Her  Own  Right  (ed.  Harrap,  1968). 
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Great  Britain  is  not,  once  again,  the  only  country  in  which 
such  discrimination  in  science  and  mathematics  teaching  is  found* 

In  Switzerland^  girls  are  not  taught  arithmetic  and  mathematics 
to  the  same  standard  as  boys,  and  in  fourteen  cantons  girls  spend 
less  time  than  boys  on  science. 

One  reason  for  the  relative  neglect  of  science  by  girls  appears 
to  be  their  lack  of  information  regarding  the  career  opportunities 
open  to  girls  with  appropriate  training  in  mathematics  and  science. 
In  a study  ^ in  sixth  forms  in  Great  Britain  in  1964  mathematics 
was  ranked  as  one  of  the  most  popular  subjects  to  study,  but  many 
of  the  girls  interviewed  said  they  thought  that  teaching  was  the 
only  career  open  to  girls  with  mathematics  qualifications  and  they 
had  for  this  reason  decided  to  switch  to  some  other  subject. 
Commenting  on  interviews  carried  out  in  the  course  of  this  study 
with  290  sixth  form  girls,  the  investigator,  Mrs.  V,  Roberts  wrote: 
"There  was  some  difficulty  experienced,  even  by  girls  who  were 
interested,  in  finding  out  about  science  careers.  They  maintained 
that  careers  advice  in  sufficient  detail  was  not  always  available 
to  them,  and  that  advisers  were  not  always  well  informed 
Traditional  attitudes  die  hard  and  a strong  lead  from  the  top 
backed  by  administrative  action  is  needed  to  speed  up  the  rate  of 
change.  Such  a lead  was  in  fact  taken  in  October  1967  by  the  French 
Minister  for  National  Education  when  he  sent  a circular  to  all  heads 
of  schools  pointing  out  the  need  for  girls  to  switch  to  new  types 
of  technical  employment  and  for  technical  and  professional  training 
opportunities  to  be  available  to  both  boys  and  girls  without  any 
discrimination  on  grounds  of  sexP^ 

At  the  core  of  any  attempt  to  provide  more  adequate  preparation 
for  girls  for  employment  lies  the  need  for  the  girls  themselves  to 
be  well  informed  on  job  opportunities  and  job  requirements.  Despite 
prolonged  efforts  to  improve  vocational  guidance  services  for  both 
boys  and  girls  it  still  seems  that  in  many  countries  the  provision 
of  the  right  information  at  the  right  time  remains  a baffling 
problem.  With  the  widening  choice  of  subjects  to  be  studied  in 

(1)  Janjic,  Employment  and  Conditions  of  Work  of  Women  in 
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(Oliver  & Boyd,  1964). 
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secondary  schools,  a girl  and  her  advisers  need  information  on  the 
studies  appropriate  to  particular  careers  at  every  stage  at  which 
school  subjects  are  chosen  or  rejected,  and  this  can  start  as  early 
as  twelve  years  old.  The  Swedish  work  on  vocational  guidance  in 
schools  is  of  considerable  interest  in  this  connection. 

Basic  education  is  clearly  of  the  first  importance  if  girls 
and  women  at  work  are  to  make  full  use  of  their  capacities.  Edu- 
cation is,  however,  only  the  essential  foundation  which  must  be 
supplemented  by  appropriate  professional  and  technical  training. 

If  girls  are  at  a disadvantage  in  the  educational  field  their 
position  with  regard  to  training  is  even  more  unfavourable.  Although 
for  example  the  competence  of  women  doctors  has  long  been  established, 
and  in  Russia  the  majority  of  doctors  are  in  fact  women,  it  still 
appears  to  be  more  difficult  for  a girl  than  for  a boy  to  gain 
entry  to  medical  school.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  for  instance 
that  in  some  of  tne  leading  hospitals  in  the  United  Kingdom,  20  per 
cent  or  less  of  the  medical  students  are  women. 

In  the  higher  levels  of  industrial  management  women  are 
conspicuous  by  their  absence  and  if  current  figures  of  women  in 
management  training  courses  are  any  indication,  no  great  change  is 
pending. 

It  is  not  only  in  the  management  grades  that  women  are  not 
employed.  Increasingly  industry  relies  on  scientists  and  technolo- 
gists and  there  is  a chronic  shortage  of  personnel  in  these  cate- 
gories. Yet  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1966  ^ there  were  9,630  male 
scientists  and  technologists  in  training  in  industry  but  only  110 
women.  In  terms  of  numbers  employed,  and  possibly  also  in  terms  of 
the  total  effect  on  the  economy,  it  is  of  even  greater  interest  to 
examine  the  position  of  women  in  the  vitally  important  and  rapidly 
expanding  group  of  technical  jobs  below  the  level  of  technologist, 
jobs  which  are  essential  if  the  technologist  is  to  be  used  effect- 
ively and  with  economy.  Draughtsmen  hold  a key  position  in  industrial 
achievement  and  expansion.  In  Great  Britain  they  have  been  in  short 
supply  ever  since  the  second  world  war,  yet  in  1966^  there  were 
17,450  boys  who  were  apprentice  draughtsmen  but  only  350  girls.  It 
is  interesting  however  that  in  a number  of  other  European  countries 
the  situation  has  changed.  In  Germany,  Denmark  and  Sweden  there  are 
now  very  large  numbers  of  draughtswomen.  The  position  with  regard 
to  grades  classified  by  tne  then  Ministry  of  Labour  as  "other 
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technicians"  again  illustrates  the  failure  to  adapt  women's  employ- 
ment to  changes  in  the  labour  market.  In  this  category  in  1966^ 
there  were  12,150  boy  apprentices  and  only  160  girls.  It  cannot  be 
too  strongly  emphasised  that  it  is  in  these  categories  that  job 
opportunities  in  the  future  will  lie,  and  that  failure  to  produce 
an  adequate  supply  of  properly  trained  people  for  these  posts  will 
seriously  hinder  economic  development.  However  good  the  scientists 
and  tecnnologists,  their  ideas  cannot  be  translated  into  production 
without  the  support  of  an  army  of  draughtsmen  and  technicians. 

The  demand  for  manual  workers  is  declining  in  relation  to  the 
demand  for  wnite  collar  workers.  Witnin  the  manual  worker  grades 
the  proportion  of  semi-skilled  and  unskilled  is  declining  in  rela- 
tion to  tne  skilled.  This  point  is  of  particular  importance  to 
women  who  are  heavily  concentrated  in  the  unskilled  and  semi-skilled 
categories.  If  there  are  to  be  opportunities  for  women,  and  if 
effective  use  is  to  be  made  of  womanpower,  the  opportunities  for 
girls  to  train  for  skilled  manual  work  become  increasingly  important. 
Yet  in  1966  in  Great  Britain  271,650  boys  were  apprenticed  to 
skilled  trades  compared  with  only  5,430  girls.  Hven  these  figures 
present  an  unduly  favourable  picture  of  the  situation  in  the  future 
since  the  girl  apprentices  are  heavily  concentrated  in  the  textile 
and  clothing  industries  in  which  total  numbers  are  falling,  in 
engineering  and  other  expanding  industries  tne  proportion  of  girls 
in  training  for  skilled  work  is  far  lower  than  these  overall 
apprenticeship  figures  might  suggest.  In  all  types  of  electrical 
and  engineering  industry  there  were  in  Great  Britain  in  1966^, 
183,240  boy  apprentices  but  only  220  girl  apprentices,  while  in 
chemical  and  allied  industries  there  were  4,790  boy  apprentices  and 
no  girls  at  all.  And  these  are  growth  industries;  industries  with 
an  important  future. 

The  conditions  for  apprenticeship  have  always  been  a matter  of 
major  concern  for  trade  unions.  Some  leading  trade  unionist’s  have 
for  long  been  aware  of  the  need  to  extend  opportunities  for 
apprenticeship  to  girls.  As  long  ago  as  1957  Sir  William  (then  Mr.) 
Carron  of  the  A.H.U.  in  Great  Britain  pointed  out  in  a public  speech 
that  girls  were  eligible  for  apprenticeship.  This  does  not  appear, 
however,  to  have  been  supported  by  any  sustained  effort  to  encourage 
girls  to  come  forward  for  such  training,  confident  that  they  would 
be  accepted  and  assisted  by  the  "brothers". 
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This  state  of  affairs  is  certainly  not  peculiar  to  Great  Britain. 
Indeed,  outside  the  Communist  countries  it  appears  to  be  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception.  In  Switzerland,  for  example,  though  in 
theory  there  is  no  discrimination  between  boys  and  girls  in  training 
opportunities,  apprenticeship  regulations  make  it  clear  that  certain 
trades  are  appropriate  for  boys  and  certain  other  trades  for  girls. 

And  there  is  no  doubt  that  such  distinctions  reflect  and  are  supported 
by  public  opinion.  There  are,  however,  some  small  signs  that  this  is 
beginning  to  break  down,  with  girls  in  Switzerland  appearing  as 
machine  designers  and  compositors.  In  1965  some  form  of  apprentice- 
ship was  entered  into  by  35  per  cent  of  Swiss  girls  compared  with 
68  per  cent  of  boysS^ 

Of  recent  years  the  whole  approach  to  training  has  been  under 
vigorous  scrutiny.  Most  western  countries  have  legislated  to  secure 
improvement  in  the  extent  and  quality  of  industrial  training. 

Moments  of  change  have  often  proved  for  women  to  be  moments  of 
opportunity  and  many  women  hoped  and  are  still  hoping  that  the  new 
thinking  and  policies  following  this  legislation  would  include  a new 
approach  to  training  for  girls  and  women.  In  Great  Britain  a dis- 
couraging warning  was  signalled  to  women  when  the  first  Industrial 
Training  Boards  set  up  under  the  1964  Industrial  Training  Act 
contained  not  one  woman.  This  exclusion  of  women  has  not  continued, 
though  with  over  thirty  Training  Boards  the  number  of  women  on  them 
is  still  a very  small  fraction  of  the  total  personnel.  More  discour- 
aging still  has  been  the  finding  of  a survey  of  the  work  of  the 
Industrial  Training  Boards  in  relation  to  women,  undertaken  by 
Miss  B,  Chipchase,  Secretary  of  the  Women's  Advisory  Committee  of 

the  Trades  Union  Congress,  and  presented  to  the  Women's  Trade  Union 

(2) 

Conference  in  Folkestone  in  1968.  From  this  detailed  studyv  it  was 
distressingly  clear  that  so  far  the  Boards  in  their  work  have  paid 
little  or  no  attention  to  the  problem  of  training  girls  and  women, 
and  opportunities  for  women  have  not  expanded  with  the  general  * 
expansion  of  training  activities. 

Both  within  manufacturing  industry  and  in  other  types  of  enter- 
prise very  large  numbers  of  girls  and  women  are  engaged  in  clerical 
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work.  In  Great  Britain  nearly  40  per  cent  of  all  girl  school  leavers 
enter  some  form  of  clerical  employment.  There  appear  to  be  no  figures 
available  which  distinguish  between  the  different  levels  cf  skill 
covered  by  the  general  term  “clerical  work'*.  There  are,  however,  many 
indications  whicn  suggest  that  a high  percentage  of  such  work  requires 
less  than  six  months'  training  and  is  virtually  semi-skilled.  In  a 
recent  study ^ in  medium-sized  offices  in  Great  Britain  it  was  found 
that  only  8 per  cent  of  existing  staff  were  in  fact  receiving  any 
training.  Clerical  work  is  an  area  in  which  automation  has  already 
led  to  drastic  changes  and  in  which  further  changes  will  certainly 
take  place.  Because  of  the  heavy  concentration  of  women  in  this  type 
of  employment  the  future  character  of  office  work  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  for  women.  So  far,  the  introduction  of  automation  appears 
to  have  slowed  up  the  rate  of  increase  of  clerical  workers,  but  not 
to  have  caused  a drop  in  their  total  numbers.  Since  adjustments  to 
the  introduction  of  office  automation  are  frequently  slow,  and 
progress  is  hampered  by  unanticipated  obstacles,  it  is  not  easy  to 
know  what  the  ultimate  effect  will  be  on  the  total  future  demand  for 
clerical  labour.  It  is  however  obvious  that  the  nature  of  office  jobs 
is  undergoing  radical  alteration.  New  jobs  of  responsibility  and 
interest  requiring  considerable  skill,  knowledge  and  training,  and 
commanding  relatively  high  levels  of  pay,  have  emerged  and  will  no 
doubt  continue  to  emerge.  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  there  are 
also  a large  number  of  jobs  of  a completely  repetitive  type.  As 
frequently  happens  when  totally  new  kinds  of  work  appear,  women  have 
made  some  impact  in  the  data  processing  field.  There  is  also  some 
evidence,  however,  that  the  traditional  pattern  is  being  repeated 
whereby  in  most  cases  the  more  responsible  of  the  new  jobs  are 
performed  by  men,  albeit  with  a substantial  reinforcement  of  women, 
while  to  an  overwhelming  extent  the  routine  lower  level  work  is  under- 
taken by  women.  It  is  important  that  at  this  stage  in  the  office 
revolution  a deliberate  attempt  should  be  made  to  identify  the  higher 
level  jobs  which  are  emerging;  to  make  certain  that  training  oppor- 
tunities for  these  jobs  are  available  for  girls;  and  to  see  that 
girls  are  fully  informed  of  both  the  jobs  and  the  type  of  study  and 
training  necessary  to  obtain  them. 

Distribution  and  services  of  varying  kinds  remain  the  two  most 
important  areas  of  work  for  women.  There  is  no  sign  that  the  demand 
in  the  distributive  trades  will  slacken,  while  the  demand  for  services 
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at  all  levels  will  undoubtedly  increase. 

In  distribution,  in  certain  types  of  merchandise,  women  have 
been  able  to  penetrate  managerial  ranks  as  buyers  and  in  marketing 
and  advertising.  The  vast  majority  of  women  however  remain  in  the 
lower  ranks  of  distributive  work  and  as  training  in  the  many  facets 
of  the  distributive  trade  expands  it  is  essential  to  make  sure  that 
women  share  in  it  and  in  the  opportunities  for  advancement  which  it 
brings. 

Services,  public  and  private  at  all  levels,  absorb  very  large 
numbers  of  women.  Education,  health  ard  social  services  have  long 
been  established  fields  for  the  large  scale  employment  of  women  who 
have  in  certain  sections  provided  most  if  not  all  the  personnel 
employed.  In  the  professional  grades  in  these  services  training 
schemes  have  been  in  force  for  many  years  and  current  developments 
are  concerned  not  with  making  available  opportunities  from  which 
women  were  previously  barred,  but  in  adapting  established  schemes 
to  meet  contemporary  needs.  Women  are  however  under-represented  in 
the  administrative  side  of  the  service  sector.  In  the  top  sector  of 
the  British  Civil  Service,  the  administrative  grade,  only  8 per  cent 
of  the  total  personnel  are  women.  Even  so,  it  is  far  less  unusual 
for  a woman  to  hold  a senior  position  in  the  public  service  than  in 
private  industry.  With  the  growth  not  only  in  the  United  States  but 
also  tnroughout  Europe  of  business  schools,  used  by  both  private 
and  public  employers,  the  chance  that  women  of  ability  will  reach 
the  highest  administrative  levels  will  not  grow  but  be  diminished 
unless  a deliberate  effort  is  made  to  increase  the  small  number  of 
women  who  at  present  attend  such  courses. 

Throughout  all  history  many  women  have  earned  their  living  by 
performing  personal  services  for  other  people.  Though  the  form  of 
the  service  changes,  the  demand  for  them  grows,  and  many  women  will 
be  absorbed  into  this  field.  In  an  attempt  both  to  improve  the 
quality  of  the  service  and  to  raise  the  status  of  the  worker,  formal 
training  schemes  have  been  introduced.  Some  of  these  are  extremely 
popular.  Indeed,  in  Great  Britain  no  less  than  half  of  the  mere  6 
per  cent  of  girl  school  leavers  who  receive  any  form  of  full  appren- 
ticeship are  trained  as  hairdressers  and  beauticians.  The  attempt 
to  raise  the  level  of  domestic  work  through  training  such  as  that 
provided  for  a number  of  years  (but  now  discontinued)  by  the  Institute 
of  House  Workers  of  Great  Britain  has  not  so  fax'  had  much  effect  on 
the  attitude  of  girls  towards  work  of  this  type.  This  is  a matter 
which  will  need  further  consideration  if  full  use  is  to  be  made  in 
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the  future  of  married  women  seeking  full-time  paid  employment,  and 
able  and  willing  to  pay  for  responsible  and  skilled  help  in  their 
homes. 

The  many  problems  connected  with  the  married  women  seeking 
re-entry  into  employment  are  both  complex  and  important.  It  is  clear 
that  in  many,  if  not  all,  industrialised  countries  women  are  planning 
tneir  lives  to  include  two  phases  of  employment.  Almost  all  single 
girls  enter  employment  on  leaving  school  or  college  and  a high 
proportion  continue  to  work  until  the  arrival  of  the  first  child. 

A period  of  years  is  then  spent  at  home,  though  a small  minority 
continue  to  work  often  on  a part-time  basis  even  while  their  children 
are  under  school  age.  More  typically,  the  woman  stays  at  home  until 
the  last  child  goes  to  school.  It  is  at  this  point,  or  soon  after 
that  she  takes  employment,  either  full-time  of  part-time,  though  the 
availability  of  part-time  work  and  public  attitudes  towards  it  differ 
considerably  from  place  to  place. 

Such,  at  any  rate,  has  been  the  pattern  in  recent  years.  There 
are  signs  however  that  an  increasing  number  of  women  are  continuing 
to  work  until  the  second  child  arrives  and  that  an  increasing  number 
of  the  better-educated  and  professionally  trained  younger  married 
women  do  not  intend  to  make  any  break  in  employment  for  family 
reasons.  They  appear  to  be  confident  that  they  can  cope  with  both 
family  and  work. 

Far  from  being  a matter  of  subsidiary  importance  the  re-employ- 
ment of  the  married  woman  is  already  a question  arousing  widespread 
interest  and  is  likely  to  grow  in  significance.  This  is  particularly 
true  in  countries  such  as  Great  Britain  where  with  a surplus  of 
males  below  the  age  of  40,  single  women  are  a declining  race,  and 
where  as  a result  of  family  planning  the  average  woman  has  had  her 
last  child  by  the  time  she  is  30  or  even  younger.  Already  54  per 
cent  of  all  the  female  working  population  in  Great  Britain  is  married. 

This  problem  has  to  be  seen  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  women 
themselves,  of  their  employers,  and  of  the  society  of  which  they  form 
a part.  With  smaller  families  and  with  the  restriction  of  childbearing 
to  the  early  years  of  married  life,  a married  woman  finds  herself  in 
her  late  thirties  with  her  children  at  school  and  family  demands  on 
her  time  decreasing.  She  is  at  the  height  of  her  mental  and  physical 
powers,  with  many  years  of  life  ahead  of  her  in  a world  in  which 
standards  of  living  are  constantly  rising.  A second  pay  packet  seems 
the  obvious  way  for  the  family  to  share  in  the  apparent  prosperity 
of  the  times.  She  wants  work  but  she  can  survive  without  it,  is 
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determined  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  family  which  she  accepts  as  her 
first  responsibility.  What  kind  of  work  can  she  obtain,  under  what 
conditions,  and  with  what  results? 

These  questions  are  also  important  for  her  prospective  employer. 
As  more  women  marry  and  the  marriage  age  continues  to  fall,  while 
in  some  countries,  and  ultimately  presumably,  in  all,  the  school 
leaving  age  rises,  it  becomes  increasingly  difficult  for  employers 
to  find  the  girls  and  women  they  need.  Perforce  the  employer  turns 
increasingly  to  married  women,  sometimes  with  considerable  reluctance 
as  he  recognises  that  family  demands  will  often  mean  absence  from 
work  and  he  has  been  led  to  believe  that  the  married  woman,  with  a 
husband  to  support  her  if  she  chooses  to  stop  working,  is  unlikely 
to  be  a dependable  employee. 

Given  these  attitudes  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  a very 
large  proportion  of  women  re-entering  employment  sjip  into  any  little 
job  they  can  find,  conveniently  near  to  home  and  preferably  with 
flexible  hours  of  work.  In  such  jobs  pay  is  low  and  the  level  of  work 
makes  little  demand  on  the  woman's  ability.  Contrary  to  popular  belief 
there  are  a number  of  studies^  which  show  that  the  wastage  rates 
among  married  women  are  not  always  higher  than  among  single  women. 

Both  absence  and  turnover  rates  tend  to  fall  as  the  level  of  skill 
and  responsibility  in  work  rises.  Nonetheless,  the  nature  and  cir- 
cumstances of  most  women's  employment  are  such  that  in  any  domestic 
emergency  the  married  woman  may  well  feel  it  is  not  worth  her  while 
to  make  strenuous  efforts  to  continue  a job  for  which  the  net  return 
to  her  is  low  and  where  the  level  of  work  arouses  no  strong  interest 
or  compelling  cense  of  responsibility. 

In  individual  cases  little  harm  may  be  done  either  to  the  woman 
or  to  the  employer.  But  the  sum  total  of  such  cases  adds  up  to  a 
very  ineffective  use  of  a nation's  womanpower. 

This  is,  in  fact,  a wasteful  situation  from  the  point  of  view 
of  all  the  interested  parties.  It  has  developed  in  this  way  because 
most  people,  including  it  seems  very  many  of  the  women  involved, 
regard  women  workers  of  this  type  as  a marginal  element  in  the  labour 
force.  This  may  once  have  been  a tenable  point  of  view  but,  as  in  a 
number  of  countries  the  proportion  of  married  women  in  the  labour 
force  is  rising,  this  attitude  is  no  longer  appropriate.  In  fact, 
of  that  part  of  a woman's  life  which  is  spent  in  employment  much 
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the  longer  and  more  important  phase  will  in  future  be  the  second 
period  when  she  returns  as  a married  woman.  The  employer  needs  to 
recognise  that  the  section  of  the  female  labour  force  on  which  in 
future  he  must  rely  is  the  section  made  up  of  married  women.  For 
the  nation  womanpower  means,  increasingly,  married  womanpower. 

This  being  so,  it  becomes  a matter  of  some  urgency  to  find  ways 
in  which  the  present  situation  can  be  improved.  As  for  girls  at 
school,  so  for  the  older  woman  seeking  employment,  the  first  require- 
ment is  adequate  information.  JSven  when  at  work  many  people  know 
very  little  of  employment  possibilities  beyond  the  immediate  area 
in  whicn  they  themselves  are  engaged.  After  five  to  ten  years  at 
home  a woman's  knowledge  of  employment  possibilities  may  well  be 
limited  to  her  recollections  of  a job  now  out  of  date,  the  chance 
comments  of  her  husband  and  neighbours,  and  the  television.  Some 
help  is  available  at  the  offices  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour,  but 
there  is  no  need  for  a woman  to  approach  the  Ministry  to  find  employ- 
ment and  in  practice  the  vast  majority  of  them  do  not  do  so.  If  it 
is  true  that  many  school  leavers  still  fail  to  get  the  advice  they 
need,  the  complex  problems  involved  in  guiding  the  older  woman  on 
her  return  journey  to  work  have  scarcely  been  defined,  let  alone 
solved.  The  importance  of  improved  vocational  guidance  for  the 
re-entry  woman  is  becoming  more  widely  recognised.  In  Denmark  the 
Ministry  of  Labour  organises  a two  weeks  induction  programme  to 
enable  older  women  to  learn  more  about  the  possibilities  and  problems 
of  employment.  In  Sweden  before  a woman  returns  to  work  she  may  be 
referred  for  two  days  vocational  guidance  by  specially  trained 
vocational  guidance  officers. 

Under-utilisation  in  relation  to  potential  capacity  is  at  the 
heart  of  the  womanpower  question  and  this  applies  with  even  greater 
force  to  the  re-entrant.  Advice  is  the  necessary  first  step;  the 
second  is  the  availability  of  appropriate  training.  In  discussions 
of  this  question  it  is  becoming  customary  to  stress  the  importance 
of  refresher  or  retraining  courses.  The  woman,  it  is  urged,  needs 
help  to  get  up  to  date,  building  on  the  knowledge  and  skills  acquired 
in  her  earlier  years  of  employment.  There  are  of  course  many  cases 
in  which  this  is  the  answer,  and  many  professional  organisations  and 
employers  have  made  provision  to  meet  this  need,  though  not  always 
in  ways  most  appropriate  to  the  circumstances  of  the  older  person. 

But  refresher  courses  in  fact  only  touch  the  fringe  of  the  problem. 

As  has  been  shown,  the  vast  majority  of  girls  receive  no  training 
and  acquire  no  skills.  Given  what  we  know  of  the  distribution  of 
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abilities,  there  must  among  them  be  a very  large  number  of  women 
whose  potential  has  never  been  tapped  and  is  very  often  unknown, 
even  to  the  woman  herself.  It  is  for  such  women  that  a proper 
vocational  guidance  service,  with  time  and  equipment  for  testing, 
is  clearly  called  for.  For  them  what  is  needed  is  not  refresher 
courses,  since  there  is  nothing  to  refresh,  nor  is  it  the  nearest 
little  job  round  the  comer.  What  is  needed  is  ining  from  scratch 
to  enable  the  woman  to  build  a new  career  based  on  the  abilities  and 
interests  she  now  realises  she  has.  Even  where  a woman  has  had  a 
previous  training  it  may  well  be  that  it  is  more  appropriate  for 
her  to  start  anew.  The  choice  of  a seventeen-y«ar-old  girl  may  well 
differ  radically  from  that  of  the  same  person  twenty  years  later. 

If  tastes  have  not  changed,  circumstances  may  dictate  a totally 
fresh  plan.  Restricted  mobility  is  probably  the  biggesu  limitation 
of  the  married  woman  in  search  of  employment  and  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  a woman  to  find  that  her  old  job,  though  it  still  holds  her 
interest,  is  quite  impractical  in  her  existing  conditions.  So  for 
all  these  women  the  chance  to  train  for  something  of  which  they 
have  no  previous  experience  is  what  is  needed.  In  some  places  and 
occupations  encouraging  starts  have  been  made  in  courses  specially 
designed  for  the  older  woman.  Special  day  colleges  for  teacher 
training  have  been  in  existence  for  some  years.  The  nursing  pro- 
fession has  adapted  its  training  requirements.  Training  for  the 
older  woman  in  Institutional  Management  has  opened  up  suitable 
channels  previously  barred.  In  the  United  States  special  courses 
have  been  devised,  sometimes  more  educational  than  vocational  in 
emphasis,  to  help  the  older  woman  to  get  back  into  employment. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  plain  that  these  courses  should  be 
designed  expressly  for  the  older  person  whose  needs  they  are  intended 
to  meet.  A generation  ago  many  people  would  have  insisted  that  the 
training  of  the  older  woman  was  not  possible  since  old  dogs  it  was 
thought  could  not  learn  new  tricks.  Thanks  to  the  research  under- 
taken into  the  training  needs  of  older  workers  it  is  now  quite  clear 
that  this  is  a myth  and  older  people  are  fully  capable  of  absorbing 
training.  It  has  also  been  found  that  training  methods  appropriate 
to  the  teaching  of  the  young  and  of  the  middle-aged  are  not  the  same. 
Learning  continues  in  middle  age  but  by  different  means,  and  the 
training  courses  for  the  returning  women  must  recognise  this.  It  is 
not  merely  a matter  of  techniques  of  teaching.  In  part  it  is  an 


(1)  R.M*  Belbin,  Training  Methods.  (OECD  1965). 
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emotional  problem,  a question  of  confidence.  There  is,  it  seems,  no 
doubt  that  many  women,  during  the  years  of  demanding  physical 
activity  and  prolonged  contact  with  small  children,  lose  confidence 
in  their  ability  to  cope  with  an  adult  job  in  an  adult  world.  In 
this  frame  of  mind  difficulties  are  exaggerated  and  worrying  about 
worrying  becomes  a certain  receipt  for  defeat.  To  cope  with  these 
fears  may  be  the  first  and  most  essential  task  of  the  training 
programme. 

In  addition  to  the  special  psychological  problems  to  be 
recognised  in  planning  training  for  the  older  woman,  the  practical 
difficulties  she  encounters  must  also  be  considered.  The  sooner  she 
can  start  training  the  better  and  schemes  to  enable  her  to  begin 
working  under  supervision  and  to  a plan  while  she  is  still  at  home 
might  do  much  to  encourage  and  assist  her.  In  a survey^ ^ published 
in  1962  by  the  Women’s  Bureau  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labour  it  was  found  that  older  women  returning  to  college  were 
critical  of  both  the  content  and  method  of  teaching  in  the  courses 
they  attended,  which  had  been  designed  for  youngsters  fresh  from 
schools  It  seems  obvious  that  if  the  university  and  college  author- 
ities recognise  that  these  older  women  are  likely  to  be  a major  part 
of  the  female  student  population  they  will  have  to  shape  courses 
in  which  the  content  and  the  manner  of  teaching  and  the  practical 
arrangements  for  student  attendance  are  devised  specially  for  the 
mature  student.  A fair  amount  is  already  being  done  in  the  United 
States,  as,  for  example,  at  Sarah  Lawrence  College  (New  York)  which 
started  a programme  on  a part-time  basis  for  adult  women  who  had 
interrupted  their  college  education.  A counselling  programme  and 
refresher  courses  prior  to  starting  on  their  degree  work  were 
included. 

In  addition  to  training  provided  by  educational  authorities  and 
professional  bodies,  a growing  volume  of  training  is  being  carried 
on  at  all  levels  in  industry  in  all  developed  industrial  countries. 

It  has  become  clear  that  the  rate  of  technical  change  is  so  great 
that  few  people  can  acquire  the  skills  and  knowledge  needed  for  a 
life-time  by  the  age  of  twenty-one.  Training  courses  for  older 
people  to  keep  them  Informed  of  new  concepts  and  methods  are  seen 
to  be  essential  in  dynamic  organisations.  Since  this  is  accepted 
for  male  employees  it  should  not  be  difficult  for  companies  to  absorb 
women  returning  to  employment,  using  or  adapting  these  already 


(l)  16  Years  After  College.  A study  of  Alumni  of  the  Class  of  1945. 
Bulletin  283.  Women's  Bureau  United  States  Department  of  Labour, 
1962. 
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established  internal  training  programmes  to  give  to  women  as  to  men 
the  up-to-date  knowledge  they  require.  At  present  this  is  rarely 
done  but,  given  an  acceptance  of  the  need  to  train  women,  in  present 
circumstances  the  mechanisms  for  providing  training  present  little 
difficulty.  Some  internal  schemes  designed  specially  for  older  women 
are  of  particular  interest.  In  PUB,  the  Swedish  co-operative  retail 
store  in  Stockholm,  a training  programme  has  been  developed  with 
conspicuous  success  for  part-time  women  workers  aged  50-55. 

This  clear  need  to  give  the  older  woman  adequate  training 
underlines  the  importance  of  the  basic  education  given  to  the  girl 
in  her  schooldays.  Studies  of  the  learning  processes  of  older  people 
show  that  learning  is  a habit,  and,  in  the  main,  the  longer  a person 
continues  learning  the  longer  the  habit  and  ability  to  learn  will 
continue.  If  a girl  leaves  school  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
and  is  not  exposed  to  the  learning  process  again  until  her  late 
thirties  or  early  forties  when  she  wishes  to  return  to  work  then 
training  may  be  arduous,  if  not  impossible  both  for  her  and  for  her 
trainer.  But  if  she  absorbs  the  most  thorough  education  of  which 
she  is  capable  in  her  youth,  and  if  vigorous  steps  are  taken  to  help 
her  during  the  years  she  is  at  home  to  keep  her  learning  abilities 
untarnished  then  ihere  is  no  reason  to  fear  that  she  will  be  unable 
to  absorb  the  -training  needed  for  a carefully  chosen  second  phase 
career. 

Training  is  essential  if  women  are  to  gain  access  to  the  jobs 
in  which  in  the  future  they  will  be  needed.  It  is  also  an  indirect 
means  of  overcoming  the  obstacles  to  the  more  effective  employment 
of  women.  Current  levels  of  pay  for  very  many  women  are  such  that 
it  is  difficult  to  see  why,  in  financial  terms,  it  is  worth  the 
while  of  many  married  women  to  go  out  to  work  at  all.  Certainly, 
after  travel  and  other  essential  work  expenses  are  met,  what  is  left 
is  not  sufficient  to  enable  many  women  substantially  to  ease  their 
domestic  burden.  So  in  most  cases,  assisted  only  by  minor  mechanical 
aids  and  such  help  as  the  family  may  give,  the  working  wife  adds 
the  demands  of  work  to  the  demands  of  home.  Strain  is  common  and  if 
the  double  load  cannot  be  carried  it  is  the  job  that  is  abandoned. 

But  to  a large  extent  the  pay  is  low  because  the  level  of  skill  and 
responsibility  are  also  low.  Training  makes  possible  more  interesting 
and  better  paid  work,  wnich  in  turn  makes  the  very  considerable  effort 
involved  worthwhile,  and  makes  possible  also  a more  substantial 
reduction  of  domestic  tasks.  In  this  way  too  the  growing  needs  of  the 
employer  for  a larger  supply  of  trained  employees  could  be  met  and 
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the  country  would  be  tapping  its  womanpower  reserve,  the  biggest 
remaining  reserve  of  manpower.  At  present  the  amount  done  to  assist 
the  re-entrant  is  slight  and  at  best  inadequate.  In  the  many  coun- 
tries which  have  passed  some  form  of  Training  Act  it  should  not  be 
difficult,  given  sufficient  pressure  of  public  opinion,  to  ensure 
special  training  provisions  to  redress  the  balance  so  long  heavily 
weighted  against  women. 

None  of  the  schemes  suggested  in  this  paper  are  difficult  to 
implement,  given  the  will.  What  is  of  profound  interest  is  the 
absence  of  will.  Neither  Governments,  nor  employers,  nor  trade 
unions,  nor  men,  nor  women  have  pressed  with  any  determination  for 
change  in  a situation  which  invites  women  to  start  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ladder  and  to  stay  there.  If  change  is  to  be  effective  it  is 
necessary  to  understand  why  for  so  long  the  demand- for  change  has 
been  muted. 

The  reluctance  of  trade  unions  and  professional  bodies  to  press 
for  better  opportunities  for  women  is  not  perhaps  in  the  short-term 
altogether  surprising.  If  women  are  free  to  compete  with  men  the 
scarcity  value  of  workers  in  certain  occupations  and  trades  is 
reduced,  and  with  it  their  bargaining  strength.  Exclusiveness  can 
be  highly  profitable.  As  one  young  executive  put  it,  MWe  do  not  need 
to  be  convinced  that  women  can  do  these  jobs;  we  are  all  too  afraid 
they  can" • 

The  indifference  of  employers  to  the  improved  utilisation  of 
womanpower  is  harder  to  explain.  It  might  have  been  thought  that 
the  acute  shortage  of  many  categories  of  trained  personnel  would 
have  made  employers  ardent  to  employ  women.  With  few  exceptions 
xhis  has  not  been  the  case.  Some  obstacle  has  been  presented  so  far 
as  manual  grades  have  been  concerned  by  protective  legislation 
limiting  the  hours  and  conditions  of  work  of  women.  In  practice, 
the  difference  such  restrictions  make,  apart  from  the  prohibition 
of  nightwork  for  women,  is  often  negligible,  and  in  any  case  such 
legislation  does  not  apply  to  women  in  executive  positions  where 
their  exclusion  is  most  marked.  Recent  proposals  to  require  safe 
and  healthy  working  conditions  for  all  employees,  male  and  female, 
rather  than  special  regulations  for  women,  may  further  reduce  the 
weight  of  this  ob lection  to  women's  employment 

So  far  as  Governments  are  concerned,  there  is  some  evidence 
that  the  facts  of  the  manpower  situation  have  from  time  to  time 

(1)  Women  Workers  in  a Changing  World.  (ILO  1963). 
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caused  them  to  draw  attention  to  the  under-utilisation  of  womanpower. 
The  United  States  has  had  the  Presidents  Committee  on  the  Status  of 
Women  and  in  Great  Britain  in  its  abortive  National  Plan  of  1965  it 
was  emphasised  that  married  women  remain  one  of  the  few  untapped 
resources  of  labour*  Prom  time  to  time  there  has  been  public 
exhortation,  but  exhortation  scarcely  matched  by  action.  Perhaps  it 
is  not  surprising  that  so  little  drive  for  change  has  come  from 
official  bodies.  There  has  been  so  little  insistence  on  the  need  for 
change  from  ordinary  men  and  women.  The  reasons  for  this  are  no 
doubt  partly  social,  partly  psychological.  In  many  men  there  is  a 
deep-rooted  dislike,  perhaps  fear,  of  women  in  authority,  especially 
in  authority  over  men.  At  the  same  time  women,  anxious  to  make  the 
best  of  a world  plainly  not  geared  to  their  needs,  seem  to  accept 
the  status  quo,  accommodating  themselves  as  comfortably  as  possible 
to  a world  designed  apparently  by  men  for  men.  Yet  in  times  of  war, 
or  in  countries  where  society's  expectations  of  women  are  very 
different  from  those  of  the  West,  women  have  responded  to  totally 
different  demands,  have  absorbed  the  necessary  training  and  have 
attacked  with  success  jobs  traditionally  done  by  men.  Today, 
technical  cnange  and  perhaps  a more  rational  approach  to  social 
practices  and  relationships  is  leading  to  a breakdown  of  the  old 
assumptions  regarding  women’s  place  in  the  world  of  work.  In  a 
confused  picture  one  fact  is  clear:  whatever  new  opportunities  for 
women  appear  over  the  next  decades,  they  will  only  be  able  to  seize 
them  if  the  problems  of  education  and  training  are  tackled  first, 
and  tackled  quickly. 


C.  WORKING  CONDITIONS  FOR  WOMEN 


1.  PROBLEMS  OF  EQUAL  PAY  FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN  WORKERS 


by  Alessandra  Codazzi 
Confederazione  Italiana 
Sindacati  Lavoratori 
(Italian  Federation  of 
Workers'  Unions)  CISL,  Italy. 


I.  Various  forms  of  wage  disparity  between  men  and  women  workers 
existing  before  "parity11  and  their  consequences 

For  a long  time  women  workers,  at  least  in  some  of  the  coun- 
tries represented  here,  were  considered  as  not  being  a real  labour 
force  entitled  to  stability  of  employment,  to  a wage  objectively 
related  to  the  job  performed,  and  to  a professional  career,  but  as 
casual  labour  required  or  not  according  to  the  convenience  of  the 
entrepreneur,  and  employed  for  the  period  which  suited  him.  For 
example,  in  Italy,  by  tradition  and  sometimes  even  by  rules  included 
in  the  works  regulations,  the  so-called  "marriage  ban"  was  in  force 
up  to  1962,  whereby  an  employer  could  dismiss  a woman  worker  when 
she  got  married.  In  practice,  therefore,  women  could  only  engage  in 
employment  up  to  the  age  of  21-25.  Accordingly  the  disparity  between 
men's  wages  and  women's  wages  constantly  operated  to  the  detriment 
of  women,  not  only  because  women  received  lower  wages  for  equal  work, 
but  also  because  the  disparity  in  many  countries  between  thy  wage 
for  young  women  (and  young  men)  under  18-21  and  the  wage  for  aault 
working  women  acted  to  depress  women's  wages  further,  and  finally, 
since  the  marriage  ban  was  operative  in  practice,  women  seldom  or 
never  attained  the  seniority  of  their  male  colleagues. 

It  is  necessary  to  emphasise  that  one  effect  of  this  lower  wage 
for  women  was  to  make  the  woman  worker  feel  less  obliged  to  keep  her 
job,  since  its  loss  did  not  mean  giving  up  a high  wage.  When  there- 
fore she  found,  on  balance,  that  it  was  possible  to  recover  almost 
the  equivalent  by  more  careful  direct  administration  of  her  household 
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and  family,  she  might  he  tempted  to  choose  or  at  least  to  accept 
the  status  of  housewife. 

We  may  therefore  justifiably  assert  that  there  was  a relation 
between  wage  disparity  and  instability  of  female  emplo,nnent,  either 
because  of  the  employer's  tendency  to  make  the  maximum  allowance 
for  his  "convenience"  (e,g.  by  dismissing  a woman  worker  when  she 
moved  from  the  juvenile  into  the  adult  category,  or  because  the 
worker  herself  tended  to  yield  a little  easily  to  the  employer^ 
reasoning,  finding  her  reward  in  regaining  her  family  circle, 
particularly  if  she  had  a husband  and  children  - a reward  which  was 
not  just  psychological,  but  economic  (running  her  household  more 
strictly,  saving  the  expense  of  someone  to  look  after  the  children, 
etc.). 

But  it  is  obvious  that  the  economic  and  social  development  of 
a country  is  affected  by  the  fact  that  part  of  the  labour  market  is 
constantly  in  an  inferior  position,  subject  to  discrimination  either 
as  regards  wages  or  as  regards  the  duration  of  the  labour  relation. 

Neither  can  we  forget  the  implications  that  wage  disparities 
of  all  kinds  may  have  had  on  the  degree  of  trade  union  membership 
among  the  female  labour  force,  which  found  itself  being  used  as  a 
strategic  weapon  in  the  employers’  policy. 

Accordingly,  if  we  consider  the  prospects  of  social  and  economic 
development  in  international  and  say,  European  terms,  we  can  clearly 
see  the  inter-action  between  the  wage  disparity  prevailing  between 
men  and  women  in  certain  countries  and  to  some  extent  eliminated  in 
others,  and  the  achievement  of  proper  competitiveness  of  labour 
costs. 

II.  Instruments  for  securing  equal  for  men  and  women  workers 

In  some  cases  the  right  to  equal  pay  was  sanctioned  by  law  and 
confirmed  in  trade  union  negotiations,  in  other  cases  it  was  estab- 
lished through  practice. 

Equal  pay  in  the  CiviJ  Service  is  the  rule  in  almost  all 
countries. 

In  Denmark  there  seems  to  be  no  specific  law,  but  trade  union 
action  confirms  the  right  to  equal  pay  from  time  to  time.  In  Ireland 
the  problem  is  being  dealt  with.  In  Norway  as  from  1961  equal  pay 
has  been  in  force  in  many  sectors  but  not  all,  while  Austria  and 
Prance  were  among  the  first  European  countries  to  recognise  the  right 
to  equal  pay  for  men  and  women. 
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In  Italy  the  right  to  parity  of  remuneration  has  been  endorsed 
in  the  Italian  Constitution  (Art. 37)  since  1946,  but  in  I960,  when 
the  first  contractual  agreements  were  drawn  up,  it  was  accorded 
only  to  a few  elite  (trade  union  leaders  and  leaders  of  women's 
associations)  since,  even  with  the  specific  provision  in  the 
Constitution,  the  custom  of  wage  differentiation  by  sex  was  ingrained 
in  the  rank  and  file  of  the  workers. 

Today,  eight  years  after  the  abolition  of  wage  discrimination 
by  sex,  the  right  is  deeply  rooted  in  the  conscience  of  the  Italian 
working  woman.  More  progress  has  therefore  been  made  from  I960  to 
1968  than  from  1948  (entry  into  force  of  the  Constitution)  to  I960, 
since  the  "right"  has  passed  from  the  legal  stage  into  practical 
application. 

The  reason  for  the  delay  in  endorsing  and  implementing  wage 
parity  is  moreover  to  be  attributed,  as  clearly  illustrated  in  the 
previous  papers,  to  tradition  and  to  the  underlying  ideology  that 
a woman' 8 right  to  work  is,  so  to  speak,  a secondary  right,  her 
primary  function  being  that  of  wife  and  mother;  whereas  a man's 
right  to  employment  has  long  been  recognised  as  pre-eminent  even  in 
comparison  with  his  family  responsibilities. 

The  question  therefore  arises;  to  what  extent  is  it  necessary 
to  incorporate  in  lab our- management  agreements  the  principle  already 
endorsed  in  legislation? 

In  Italy,  for  instance,  the  legislative  provision  was  given 
effect  only  in  government  and  para-governmental  employment,  while 
in  all  other  sectors  (industry,  agriculture,  services)  it  was  not 
applied  and  recourse  to  contractual  agreements  therefore  became 
necessary.  Yet  it  is  true  that,  at  least  in  the  countries  of  the 
European  Economic  Community,  it  was  once  again  a legal  provision 
(Art. 119  of  the  Treaty  instituting  the  Common  Market)  which  expedited 
the  implementation  of  the  right  to  parity. 

This  provision  reacted  on  the  behaviour  of  employers,  as 
entrepreneurs  in  areas  where  "disparity"  prevailed  were  obliged  to 
eliminate  the  differentiation  between  women's  wages  and  men's  wages 
and  moreover,  pressure  was  exerted  by  employers  in  areas  of  absolute 
or  relative  "parity",  tending  to  obtain  greater  equilibrium  of  labour 
costs  within  the  EEC. 

However,  legislation  may  be  a dangerous  instrument  for  solving 
the  problem  of  equal  pay,  if  only  because  of  its  intrinsic  rigidity 
and  automatic  application,  but  also  because  in  countries  without 
"full  employment"  it  may  engender  in  entrepreneurs  a psychosis 
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against  the  employment  of  women.  For  the  same  reason  we  can  also 
see  clearly  the  negative  nature  of  the  trade  union  tactics  of  using 
the  possibility  of  legislation  to  exert  pressure  on  the  entrepreneurs. 
Moreover,  the  problem  of  equal  pay  for  men  and  women  workers  as  a 
question  of  wages  policy  can  find  its  logical  solution  only  in  the 
natural  institution  for  dealing  with  such  matters,  viz.  the  trade 
unions,  and  through  the  typical  institutional  instrument  of  the 
unions,  viz.  collective  agreements,  for  various  reasons  which  are 
fairly  easy  to  distinguish. 

Recourse  to  legislation  by  the  trade  union  to  protect  interests 
of  wnich  it  is  the  natural  representative  is  admittedly  not  unknown 
or  even  unusual.  Nor  is  there  in  principle  any  precise  line  of 
demarcation  between  matters  to  be  regulated  by  legislation  and 
matters  to  be  controlled  by  collective  agreement.  However,  a transfer 
of  trade  union  initiative  to  Parliament  must  have  specific  justifi- 
cation and  in  any  case  must  not  interfere  with  existing  or  potential 
negotiations . 

Moreover,  recent  experience  - at  least  in  Italy  - has  shown 
clearly  that  legislation  proposals  used  as  a means  of  pressure  during 
trade  union  negotiations  not  only  fail  to  strengthen  the  workers’ 
bargaining  power,  but  offer  the  other  side  a formal  pretext  for 
blocking  any  solution  to  the  problems  and  therefore,  instead  of 
being  a dynamic  instrument,  merely  serve  to  maintain  the  status  quo. 

Furthermore,  recourse  to  legislation  without  any  specific  valid 
justification  may  be  construed  as  a renunciation  by  the  trade  union 
of  its  own  prerogatives.  This  is  an  extremely  negative  attitude  and 
if  it  is  practised  precisely  in  connection  with  the  claims  of  women 
workers  it  will  merely  make  women  slow  to  join  the  trade  unions. 

III.  Present  situation  as  regards  equal  pay  for  men  and  women 

workers:  existing  limits 

A.  Present  situation 

In  general  where  efforts  have  been  made  to  establish  wage 
parity,  it  has  been  achieved,  inasmuch  as  the  same  remuneration  has 
been  fixed  for  men  and  women  workers  in  the  same  category. 

In  some  countries  (Italy,  Sweden,  etc.)  parity  has  been 
achieved  gradually,  passing  through  various  stages  until  the  same 
wage-level  is  reached  as  for  a man  in  the  same  category. 

In  this  sense  it  may  be  affirmed  that  at  present  parity  has 
been  achieved  in  many  of  the  countries  under  review. 
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In  order  to  assess  the  present  situation,  it  is  interesting, 
however,  to  know  the  starting  point  from  which  the  various  countries 
have  moved  or  are  moving  towards  "parity" . For  example,  one  of  the 
countries  which  has  encountered  major  difficulties  is  Italy  where 
the  situation  was  complicated  by  the  fact  that  there  were  two  differ- 
ent categories  by  sex  for  both  clerical  and  manual  workers. 


ITALY:  CLASSIFICATION  AND  WAGE  COEFFICIENTS 

IN  THE  MANUAL  .VORiffiR  CATEGORY 


MEN 

WOMEN 

Wage 

•Coefficients 

Wage 

Coefficients 

Specialised 

worker 

125.4 

Skilled  worker 

112.6 

Cat.l  worker 

95.0 

Specialised 

operative 

106.6 

Cat. 2 worker 

90.0 

Tlnski  .led 
operative 

100.0 

Cat. 3 worker 

84.0 

Up  to  1960  Italian  women  workers  were  accordingly  subject  to 
two  types  of  discrimination:  normative  (different  classification) 
and  remunerative.  Such  discrimination  was  intolerable,  for  the 
woman  who  was  doing  work  comparable  to  the  job  of  a skilled  worker 
received  a lower  wage  than  an  unskilled  operative  performing  only 
marginal  functions  in  the  production  process. 

On  16th  July  I960  the  first  agreement  on  equal  pay  was  drawn 
up  between  the  Confederation  of  employers  in  the  industrial  sector 
and  the  workers'  Confederations. 

As  a result  of  the  agreement  1,300,000  women  workers  in  the 
industrial  sector  have  seen  the  disparities  between  their  pay  and 
that  of  men  in  the  corresponding  category  gradually  reduced  until 
complete  parity  was  reached.  The  most  important  change  introduced 
under  the  agreement  was  the  single  job  classification  (until  the 
abolition  of  the  distinction  between  women's  jobs,  men's  jobs  and 
mixed  jobs),  whereby  the  Italian  system  was  finally  co-ordinated 
with  the  system  prevailing  in  most  of  E'rope. 

The  old  system  of  wage  formation  skilfully  based  on  discrimin- 
ation by  sex  and  age  within  the  labour  market  was  undermined  by  the 
provisions  of  Article  1 and  Article  4 of  the  inter-union  agreement: 
Article  1 prescribes  a single  classification  of  personnel  and 
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coefficients  for  determining  the  new  wage  levels,  while  Article  4 
provides  that  minimum  wages  for  women  workers  who  are  minors  shall 
he  determined  by  "applying  the  same  increases'*  provided  for  adults 
in  the  same  category  and  that  "the  organisations  shall  meet  in  order 
to  establish  a more  rational  basis  for  the  wages  of  minors"  in 
general. 

The  dynamics  introduced  by  the  inter-union  agreement  for  the 
industrial  sector  developed  through  the  category  negotiations  which 
resulted  in  the  various  productive  categories  in  a reduction  of  the 
range  of  occupational  grades  from  the  7 provided  in  the  inter-union 
agreement  to  5 in  the  industry  contracts. 

The  inter-union  agreement  in  industry  was  followed  with  similar 
results  by  agreements  in  the  commercial  services  sector.  In  the 
agricultural  sector,  however,  the  agreement  reached  at  the  level 
of  the  agricultural  Confederation  has  not  had  satisfactory  practical 
results  for  all  categories,  inasmuch  as  provision  is  still  made  for 
distinctions  between  women's  jobs  and  men's  jobs. 

B.  Existing  limits  in  the  present  situation 

The  following  are  observed  in  nearly  all  countries: 

- down-grading  of  women  workers,  insofar  as  jobs  performed 
by  women,  both  in  the  clerical  and  manual  worker  sectors, 
are  classified  in  lower  grades; 

- the  practical  impossibility  for  women  to  obtain  advancement 
in  their  professional  career; 

- disparity  in  industrial  wages  (payment  by  results;  bonuses); 

- disparity  between  men  and  women  in  indirect  wages  (pensions); 

- compulsory  occupational  mobility  for  women  between  the  ages 
of  16  and  25; 

- propensity  on  the  part  of  the  employer  to  encourage  women 
with  family  responsibilities  to  give  up  their  jobs. 

Moreover,  at  least  in  some  countries,  there  is  a substantial 
difference  between  wages  in  productive  sectors  with  a predominantly 
female  labour  force  and  those  with  a mixed  (M.  and  F.)  or 
exclusively  male  labour  force. 

Before  considering  the  above  points  briefly,  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  process  of  equalisation  is  being  hampered  by  the  employers' 
tendency  to  re-establish  motives  of  "convenience"  for  the  employment 
of  women,  after  equal  pay  measures  had  removed  part  of  the  convenience 
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arising  from  the  lower  cost  of  employing  women  rather  than  men. 

In  turn,  this  tendency  of  the  employers  is  rooted  in  the  old 
entrepreneurial  logic  that  the  "labour  cost"  sector  is  the  one 
which  should  "naturally"  bear  the  brunt  of  reducing  production 
costs. 

The  trade  union  attempt  to  renew  the  collective  agreements  ran 
into  difficulty  from  the  outset  in  almost  all  countries  which  had 
endorsed  the  right  of  women  workers  to  equal  pay  either  in  legisla- 
tion or  in  contractual  agreements,  precisely  because  of  the  deter- 
mination of  the  employers'  organisations  to  attribute  a lower  value 
to  the  jobs  classified  as  women's  duties  in  the  situation  prior  to 
wage  parity. 

In  this  way  women  found  that  in  practice,  despite  the  right 
acquired  and  elsewhere  recognised  following  the  whole  course  of  a 
professional  career,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  advancement  was 
confirmed. 

Prom  Table  1 it  may  be  noted  that,  as  regards  Italy,  in  the 
period  1958-1964  the  presence  of  women  in  the  higher  grades  of 
skill  was  declining  rather  than  increasing,  even  in  the  sectors 
with  a predominantly  female  labour  force. 

To  this  discrimination  was  added  in  certain  cases  a real  wage 
disparity  in  the  works  wage  components  - bonuses,  payment  by  results, 
etc,  - calculated  with  different  methods  or  measurements  for  women 
as  opposed  to  men* 

In  some  countries  differences  are  recorded  between  indirect 
wages  awarded  to  men  and  to  women  workers.  In  Italy,  for  example, 
social  security  legislation  does  not  in  itself  give  rise  to  dis- 
crimination based  on  sex,  but  - as  a result  of  existing  wage 
differences  - the  indirect  wage  is  lower  in  sectors  where  the 
direct  wage  is  lower,  as  in  the  case  of  sectors  with  a high  propor- 
tion of  women  employees.  Moreover,  the  smaller  pension  awarded  to 
women  is  also  affected  by  the  pension  age  limit,  which  is  fixed  at 
55  to  60  for  women  and  60  to  65  for  men* 

Another  factor  in  the  present  situation  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  mobility  of  the  female  labour  force  between  the  ages  of  16 
and  20-25,  owing  to  the  determination  of  the  employer  to  have  an 
efficient  labour  force  and  to  avoid  the  costs  involved  in  women 
workers'  maternity  and  especially  the  higher  rate  of  absenteeism 
among  women  with  family  responsibilities.  (Graphs  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7). 
It  is  necessary,  however,  to  remember  that  those  who  have  the 
possibility  of  using  their  own  skills  in  the  job  performed  and  who 
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feel  they  have  good  chances  of  advancement  are  less  frequently 
absent  from  work*  this  applies  also  to  those  who  are  satisfied  with 
the  wage  they  receive  or  the  possibilities  of  obtaining  wage  increases. 
It  is  therefore  obvious  in  the  first  place  that  the  size  of  the  wage 
she  receives  gi.-s  a woman  little  incentive  for  ’'taking  a job" 
implying  continuity  of  service. 

Accordingly  the  "low  wage"  or  better,  the  "unequal  wage",  with 
reference  to  the  value  of  the  job  performed,  is  one  of  the  factors 
in  female  absenteeism. 

The  other  cause  is  to  be  sought  in  the  fact  that,  by  custom  and 
owing  to  the  lack  of  adequate  social  institutions,  women  continue  to 
be  burdened  with  special  functions  of  welfare  and  organisation  of 
family  life. 

And  it  should  also  be  added  that  the  woman  herself  chooses  that 
Sue  should  stay  away  from  work  rather  than  her  husband  because,  as 
a woman's  wage  is  lower  than  a man’s,  unpaid  or  part-paid  absence 
weighs  less  heavily  on  the  family  budget  in  the  case  of  the  woman 
than  of  the  man. 

The  employer  reacts,  as  already  indicated,  to  this  state  of 
affairs  by  having  recourse  to  the  frequent  replacement  of  female 
labour,  in  order  to  secure  the  greater  efficiency  and  attendance 
which  he  can  get  from  a girl  of  16  to  20. 

And  for  the  same  reason  the  employee  encourages  mothers  to 
give  up  working  (Graphs  8-9). 

The  less  obvious  aspect  of  the  tendency  to  assign  different 
values  to  men's  and  women's  work  and  at  the  same  time  the  more 
complex  aspect  is  the  difference  existing,  at  least  in  many  countries, 
between  wage  levels  in  categories  with  a predominantly  male  labour 
force  and  those  in  predominantly  female  occupations. 

As  an  example  we  may  consider  the  situation  in  Italy: 


SECTOR 


Wage ^ 1 ^ of  un-  SECTOR 


Wag'e^  of  un- 

ative 


(1967) 


(1967) 


Ready-made 

clothing 

Cotton 

Confectionery 


283. u 5 
295.65 
352.46 


Graphic  arts 
Oil 

Pasta  and  flour 
products 


418.32 

382.57 

366.84 


(1)  Wage  (basic),  contingency,  short-time  adjustment. 

(2)  Area  0:  Milan  - Turin. 
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As  may  be  seen,  in  the  sectors  with  a large  female  labour  force 
(ready-made  clothing,  cotton)  and  in  those  with  a mixed  labour  force, 
(confectionery)  the  pay  of  an  unskilled  operative  in  area  0 is  con- 
siderably lower  than  that  of  an  unskilled  operative  in  sectors 
employing  men  only  or  with  a high  degree  of  male  employment.  It 
seems  unlikely  that  the  reason  for  this  phenomenon  is  to  be  sought 
purely  in  the  differences  between  the  productive  levels  in  each 
sector.  Yet  the  economic  structure  of  the  sectors  in  question  is 
different  and  the  relationship  existing  in  each  sector  between 
constant  capital  and  variable  capital  varies;  this  reply  does  not, 
however,  seem  satisfactory,  at  least  for  the  sector  of  ready-made 
clothing,  which  has  expanded  remarkably  in  recent  years  but  where 
wages  have  not  moved  very  much  (see  following  table). 


SECTOR 

Wage  of  unskilled 
operative  in  area 
0.  (1956) 

Wage  of  unskilled 
operative  in  area 
0.  31.12,66 

Difference 

Ready-made 

clothing 

163.95 

283.65 

+ 

Cotton 

155.35 

295.20 

+ 

Mining 

171.60 

361.20 

+ 

Confectionery 

161.75 

352.46 

+ 

Oil 

188.70 

382.57 

+ 

Electricity 

210.00 

496.60 

+ 

It  should  be  remembered  therefore  that  other  factors  of  a 
"historical"  nature  deriving  from  an  evaluation  of  women’s  earnings 
based  on  the  concept  of  integration  of  the  family  budget  also  help 
to  determine  the  large  wage  differentials  between  the  various 
categories. 

IV.  Problems  arising  in  connection  with  equal  pay  and  policy 
assumptions  for  the  evaluation  of  work  performed  by  women 

Accordingly,  if  the  limits  of  the  present  situation  as 
described  in  Section  III  are  real,  the  main  problems  arising  in 
connection  with  equal  pay  may  be  said  to  be  the  followings 

(l)  Objective  evaluation  of  the  work  performed  by  women  in 
order  to  obtain  a more  equitable  classification  of  the 
,iobs  and  functions  performed; 


(2)  Promotion  of  policies  of  support  for  the  employment  of 
women  and  their  occupational  mobility  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  economic  and  technical  development 
and  not  exclusively  linked  to  the  profit  of  the  employer; 

(3)  Reduction  of  the  causes  conducive  to  women's  absenteeism; 

(4)  Equal  treatment  under  the  accident  insurance  and  social 
security  system. 

These  problems  must  be  solved  in  the  light  of  the  basic  problem 
of  the  stability  and  expansion  of  female  employment. 

1.  Objective  evaluation  of  the  work  performed  by  women 

In  the  early  stages  of  negotiations  on  equal  pay  for  men  and 
women  workers,  it  seemed  that  the  best  solution  to  the  problem  might 
be  either  to  assign  the  same  wage  to  the  same  contractual  category 
or  to  pay  the  so-called  rate  for  the  job.  It  was  then  found  in  daily 
practice  that  the  question  was  only  partly,  or  only  formally,  solved 
in  this  manner  because  of  the  possibility  of  assigning  the  job  done 
by  a woman  worker  to  the  lower  grades  of  the  occupational  hierarchy 
and  also  because  of  the  possibility  of  re-establishing  wage  differ- 
entials in  the  rates  paid  by  the  works  (payment  by  results,  bonuses, 
incentives,  etc.). 

Accordingly  it  was  found  that  the  objective  of  "equal  pay  for 
equal  skill"  must  be  pursued  in  the  more  general  context  of  a policy 
tending  to  encourage  the  upgrading  of  women's  jobs,  for  instance  by 
reducing  the  number  of  occupational  categories. 

As  regards  the  elimination  of  the  wage  differentials  re-estab- 
lished at  works  level  by  different  criteria  for  the  award  of  bonuses, 
payment  by  results,  etc.  the  opinion  was  confirmed  that  the  workers' 
trade  unions  should  pay  greater  attention  to  this  problem,  for 
example  by  obtaining  the  inclusion  in  collective  agreements  of  a 
provision  sanctioning  the  application  of  the  right  to  parity  for 
all  eamings-related  items.  But  the  prime  necessity  seems  to  be  a 
trade  union  attitude  which  regards  output  bonuses  increasingly  as 
instruments  of  control  and  participation  in  the  advantages  of  the 
f irate  technical  and  organisational  progress,  and  therefore  supports 
the  idea  of  bonus  rates  unrelated  to  contractual  wages  and  based  on 
new  parameters  more  likely  to  achieve  rapid  and  effective  progress 
towards  equal  pay  between  the  sexes  and  between  age  groups. 

One  observation  may  be  made  with  regard  to  the  second  way  of 
obtaining  parity,  viz.  paying  the  rate  for  the  lobt  here  the  jobs 
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are  not  classified  in  categories  but  in  more  numerous  wage  groups 
established  on  the  basis  of  an  analytical  evaluation  of  the  various 
job  components. 

This  method,  widely  adopted  in  some  countries,  has  been 
challenged  by  the  workers'  trade  unions  in  some  cases  for  various 
reasons  and  also  because  of  the  difficulty  the  unions  find  in 
carrying  out  systematic,  up-to-date  negotiations  for  job  evaluation 
at  the  level  of  individual  firms  or  groups  of  similar  firms  which 
calls  for  experts  on  the  subject* 

The  dangers  of  a unilateral  job  evaluation  are  obvious* 

These  arguments  for  a more  objective  recognition  of  the  value 
of  women's  services  must  however  now  be  reviewed  in  the  light  of 
a new  fact* 

The  opinion  is  gaining  ground  that  the  criteria  hitherto  used 
for  measuring  and  therefore  establishing  the  value  of  work  (job, 
function)  must  be  reconsidered  in  view  of  the  changes  brought  about 
in  human  work  by  automation  and  new  technologies* 

This  is  obviously  a wider  question  than  that  of  women's  work 
and  covers  the  whole  field  of  labour  in  general,  although  it  is 
true  that  the  traditional  distinction  between  men's  and  women's  work 
is  the  first  to  disappear  as  a result  of  the  effect  of  technical 
development  and  modern  work  organisation. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  with  the  aim  of  integrating  women 
workers  fully  in  the  production  process,  free  from  prejudices  and 
calculations  of  convenience,  the  path  to  follow  is  for  women  workers 
as  a group  to  urge  the  whole  trade  union  movement  to  undertake 
specific  studies  to  establish  the  new  job  components  and  determine 
the  methods  of  measuring  modern  job  values. 

In  short,  the  representations  of  the  women's  movement,  which 
have  little  force  if  they  are  put  forward  in  the  traditional  terms 
of  sectoral  claims  for  a criterion  of  justice,  will  become  substan- 
tially more  positive  when  their  aims  encompass  more  advanced  bar- 
gaining platforms  common  to  the  whole  workers'  movement.  In  this 
case,  as  stated,  the  common  platform  should  consist  of  the  objective 
to  make  methods  of  job  evaluation  and  therefore  of  wage  assessment 
more  compatible  with  the  transformation  of  industry  and  the  organis- 
ational and  technical  process,  through  trade  union  action  in  two 
phases  - technical  and  contractual.  And  the  assumption  of  job 
evaluation  policies  free  from  traditional  criteria  (worker's  sex, 
age,  unpleasant  conditions,  physical  fatigue,  etc.)  is  encouraged 
not  only  by  the  changed  conditions  and  the  intrinsic  change  in 
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modern  labour,  but  also  by  the  advantage  which  the  whole  working 
class  can  derive  from  a more  adequate  occupational  classification 
and  therefore  a more  adequate  wage  structure. 

In  fact  the  lower  wage  for  women  has  a negative  effect  not  only 
within  the  limits  of  the  sex  differentials,  but  as  a force  containing 
and  even  depressing  men's  wages  and  wages  in  general.  This  tendency 
will  be  more  marked  insofar  as  men  and  women  workers  become  inter- 
changeable as  a result  of  automation  and  therefore  compete  with  each 
other.  In  a modern  view  of  the  economic  process  the  study  of  the 
problem  of  lower  wages  for  women  may  therefore  be  considered  as  one 
aspect  of  the  wider  problem  of  the  establishment  of  a general,  wages 
policy,  no  longer  acting  as  a compressive  factor  but  as  a stimulus 
for  economic  development . 

An  expert  discussion  on  the  employment  of  women  in  present-day 
society  should  serve  to  show  the  difference  between  the  alternative 
of  the  old,  yet  continually  resurgent  traditional  feminism  with  its 
overtones  of  emotion  and  protest,  and  the  alternative  of  claims  which, 
based  on  scientific  investigation  and  an  evaluation  of  the  evolution- 
ary trends  of  the  productive  forces,  indicate  the  trade  union  bodies 
through  which  the  working  class  as  a whole  can  interpret,  anticipate, 
and  therefore  control  the  current  process  of  transformation. 

In  the  present  situation  the  form  and  validity  of  the  recognition 
given  to  women's  work  is  based  more  on  an  exact  analysis  of  the 
evolutionary  tendencies  in  the  labour  structure  in  general  than  on 
the  priority  invocation  of  a "civil  and  legal"  imperative. 

In  the  application  of  the  rules  for  equal  pay  for  men  and  women 
we  have  in  fact  observed  the  limits  of  a policy  of  revaluation  of 
women's  work  in  terms  of  strict  equality:  i.e.  an  attempt  which  in 
substance  and  in  method  continues  to  maintain  the  occupational  value 
assigned  to  the  job  performed  by  a man  as  a reference  parameter  for 
the  classification  of  the  job  performed  by  a woman. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  get  away  from  a strictly  equalitarian 
view  involves  not  only  achieving  equality  of  opportunity  and  remun- 
eration between  men  and  women  at  all  levels  and  in  ail  firms,  but 
also  promoting  a series  of  activities  anticipating  the  full  integration 
of  women  in  employment  in  conformity  with  the  trend  of  the  productive 
forces  and  the  economic  development  of  modern  society.  It  is  not  yet 
possible  to  foresee  what  these  activities  should  be,  but  they  will 
emerge  when  we  make  up  our  minds  to  adopt  an  employment  policy  that 
does  not  take  it  for  granted  that  the  problem  of  women’s  employment 
must  necessarily  be  solved  by  following  the  same  course  as  for  men. 
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Hitherto  the  policy  followed  with  regard  to  the  employment  of 
women  has  been  limited  to  the  usual  claims  - women  specialised 
workers,  women  supervisors,  etc.  - whereas  we  ought  to  define 
policies  to  meet  the  evolution  of  the  productive  forces  and  the 
rapidly  changing  aspects  of  modern  capitalism,  in  order  to  discover 
"new  paths"  of  the  internal  development  of  the  labour  force. 

It  does  not  seem  therefore  that  the  claims  of  women  workers 
should  take  the  form  of  a simple  comparison  and  equalisation  between 
the  sexes;  they  can  and  should  rather  aim  at  anticipating  and  urging 
the  establishment  of  new  jobs  and  occupations  in  a society  in 
evolution  under  the  dynamic  impulse  of  a process  of  technical  and 
social  transformation. 

2.  Occupational  advancement  of  women 

If  we  accept  a non-sect oral  approach,  so  to  speak,  as  a means 
of  solving  the  problems  of  female  employment,  it  is  clear  that  we 
also  accept  the  assumption  of  the  advancement  of  women  workers, 
which  is  not  necessarily  related  to  vocational  training  facilities 
specifically  designed  for  women. 

Consideration  of  the  basic  components  of  modern  work  has 
already  led  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  principally  human  "training", 
by  means  of  an  appropriate  number  of  years  at  school  with  completely 
modernised  curricula,  that  can  make  men  as  well  as  women  capable  of 
"enlivening"  their  work  performance.  In  the  face  of  increasing 
technological  development  it  is  in  fact  necessary  for  the  worker 
to  be  able  to  "master"  his  own  activity  and  the  environment  in  which 
he  performs  it,  even  if  his  participation  in  the  production  activity 
is  sometimes  extremely  fragmentary. 

Accordingly,  under  this  heading  too  the  women's  movement  has  a 
special  duty,  i.e.  to  urge  the  whole  trade  union  organisation  and 
all  competent  bodies  to  review  educational  policy  in  such  a way  as 
to  offer  boys  and  girls  schools  capable  of  training  the  "workers" 
of  our  time,  of  developing  the  psychophysical  attitudes  required  of 
the  modern  worker  in  a continually  evolving  technical  world. 

The  claim  put  forward  by  the  trade  unions  in  some  countries, 
such  as  Italy,  for  the  raising  of  the  school -leaving  age  to  18  seems 
a first  step  for  those  countries  where  compulsory  school  attendance 
is  still  on  a fairly  low  level. 

But  if  compulsory  schooling,  raised  to  18,  is  modelled  on  the 
curricula  of  the  traditional  schools  which  bear  no  relation  to  the 
facts  of  production  techniques  and  industrial  relations,  even  the 
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raising  of  the  school-leaving  age  in  itself  will  not  be  effective. 

As  indicated,  what  is  needed  is  a school  which  can  offer  a 
genuinely  human  training  and  can  develop  the  psychophysical  attitudes 
of  the  individual  - a school  which  is  also  * flexible"  enough  to 
respond  promptly  to  the  changes  in  labour  demand  and  supply  in 
increasingly  open  markets,  such  as  prevail  at  present. 

It  is  obvious  that,  especially  in  view  of  the  degree  of  occu- 
pational mobility  prevailing  in  a modern  society,  the  school  must 
be  supplemented  by  vocational  training  facilities  designed  to 
reclassify,  retrain,  and  reintegrate  manpower  which  has  become 
redundant  in  certain  productive  processes.  And  it  may  also  be 
assumed  that  the  position  of  women  workers,  which  is  still  one  of 
intrinsic  weakness,  mainly  for  ethical  and  ideological  reasons, 
calls  for  the  introduction  of  such  facilities  for  women  first  and 
foremost . 

It  seems  advisable,  however,  to  draw  attention  to  the  danger 
of  a proposal  subordinating  any  evaluation  of  women's  work  to 
women's  vocational  training,  for  two  reasons: 

- firstly,  because  it  is  not  unusual  for  women  possessing 
exactly  the  same  vocational  training  as  men  to  find  that 
their  degree  of  training  is  still  not  recognised  in  practice; 

- secondly,  because  vocational  training  facilities  especially 
designed  for  women  might  have  little  practical  result  if  they 
did  not  form  part  of  an  organic  plan  for  new  occupations  and 
new  jobs  which  are  and  will  be  created  by  the  transformation 
of  productive  activities  and  social  organisation. 

The  trade  union  claims  for  reclassification  and  retraining 
facilities  specially  for  women  wil.'  however  be  justified  in  an 
increasing  number  of  cases  in  which  women  with  family  responsibilities 
enter  or  re-enter  productive  employment  after  the  years  devoted  to 
child-bearing,,  and  looking  after  their  young  children. 

3.  RemovaLof  the  causes  underlying  female  absenteeism 

A clear  professional  conscience  implies  regular  attendance  at 
work  and, on  the  other  hand,  regular  participation  in  active  employ- 
ment creates  deeper  professional  commitment,  from  which  the  worker 
derives  greater  satisfaction  and  the  firm  an  improvement  in  produc- 
tivity. It  is  therefore  natural  that  the  trade  union  should  study 
how  to  help  to  create  conditions  likely  to  reduce  the  rate  of 
absenteeism. 
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Since  one  of  the  causes  of  absenteeism  is  the  dissatisfaction 
generated  by  the  failure  to  provide  equal  recognition  for  the  value 
of  work  performed,  there  is  no  doubt  that  trade  union  action  to 
revalue  wages  is  designed  to  stimulate  professional  commitment  and 
improve  attendance  at  work. 

In  the  case  of  women  workers,  however,  account  should  also  be 
taken  of  causes  outside  the  control  of  the  worker  herself  and 
unrelated  to  conditions  in  the  firm,  which  help  to  raise  the  rate 
of  female  absenteeism:  namely,  the  lack  of  welfare  services  to  help 
the  family.  A job  evaluation  policy  in  respect  of  women  cannot  be 
dissociated  from  the  aim  oi  reducing  that  part  of  the  additional 
cost  of  female  labour  which  is  due  to  absenteeism,  aiming  above 
all  at: 

(a)  creating  a network  of  family  services  which  will  relieve 
the  working  woman  of  the  double  function  she  has  to 
perform  at  present; 

(b)  reorganising  the  hours  of  certain  community  services 
(shops,  public  offices,  medical  and  health  centres,  schools, 
etc.)  so  as  to  make  access  to  them  for  personal  and  family 
reasons  easier  for  women  (and  also  men), 

A policy  on  these  lines  would  in  short  mean  creating  the 
conditions  or  prerequisites  for  women  to  have  access  to  productive 
activity  in  greater  freedom  and  "participation". 

4.  Equality  between  men  and  women  in  respect  of  all  wage  components 

Of  course,  a policy  for  the  revaluation  of  women's  work  should 
aim  at  achieving  "equal  pay"  in  those  sectors  and  wage  "components" 
where  differential  treatment  still  exists:  for  example,  it  is  a 
question  of  achieving  parity  in  actual  wages,  obtaining  the  abolition 
of  the  distinction  between  men  and  women  workers  in  agriculture,  and 
of  requesting  parity  of  pensions.  In  this  connection  it  is  emphasised 
that  in  some  countries,  as  in  Italy,  the  maintenance  of  a different 
pensionable  age  for  men  and  women  may  affect  the  total  integration 
of  women  into  the  employment  market  (and  therefore  the  possibility 
of  promoting  the  revaluation  of  their  wages  and  "professional  status") 
especially  since  other  causes  often  interrupt  a woman's  economic 
activity,  e.g.  maternity  and  infancy  of  the  children. 
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5,  Equal  pay  and  expansion  of  employment 

We  have  already  emphasised  the  tendency  of  the  employer  to 
reconstitute,  in  his  dealings  with  the  female  labour  force,  at  least 
part  of  the  relative  advantage  of  employing  women  on  which  he  used 
to  rely  for  so  long,  especially  affecting  the  occupational  classifi- 
cation, the  de  facto  wage  and  the  dismissal-recruitment  machinery* 

It  may  justifiably  be  asked  to  what  extent  this  conception  of 
the  relationship  with  the  female  labour  force  on  the  employer^ 
side  could  affect  the  stability  and  expansion  of  female  employment. 

As  was  recently  noted  by  the  Women's  National  Conference  promoted 
by  the  international  CIS!  and  held  in  Dusseldorf  in  October  1968, 
there  are  certain  characteristics  common  to  female  employment  in 
many  countries. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  some  of  these  characteristics, 
such  as  the  "downgrading"  of  work  or  underemployment  and  the  age- 
related  high  turnover  rate  in  female  labour.  Here  we  should  like  to 
draw  attention  to  three  other  phenomena: 

- the  decline  in  the  employment  of  women; 

- the  "real"  character  of  female  "non-activity"  in  relation  to 
the  new  availability  of  housewives  for  outside  work; 

- and  again:  "is  there  some  relation  between  equal  pay  and  the 
expansion  of  female  employment?" 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  Italy,  for  instance,  some  of  the 
achievements  designed  to  implement  at  least  the  essential  aspects 
of  wage  parity  have  been  followed  by  a decline  in  female  employment. 
(See  Table  2). 

It  is,  however,  true  that  the  introduction  of  equal  pay  began 
in  Italy  in  a period  of  "economic  expansion"  which  was  followed  by 
the  "so-called  "recession"  when  a decline  in  employment  in  general 
began  to  appear;  one  may  therefore  justifiably  express  doubts 
regarding  the  connection  between  the  phenomenon  of  female  unemploy- 
ment and  the  introduction  of  equal  pay. 

Nevertheless  the  decline  in  the  employment  of  women  was  heavier 
than  that  recorded  in  the  same  period  for  men.  Moreover,  the  number 
of  women  in  employment  continued  to  decline  even  in  the  succeeding 
phase  of  national  economic  expansion. 

While  the  problem  has  assumed  special  dimensions  in  Italy  where 
the  employment  of  women  still  involves  ethical  and  ideological  as 
well  as  economic  considerations,  it  is  also  true  that  difficulties 
have  been  encountered  practically  everywhere  in  achieving  a real 
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quantitative  and  qualitative  expansion  of  female  employment. 

The  assumptions  to  be  postulated  for  an  adequate  wages  policy 
in  its  reactions  on  employment  might  be  summarised  as  follows: 

A.  Elasticity  of  demand  for  manpower  substitution  (in  this  instance, 
substitution  of  men  for  women  workers)  operates  in  relation  to 
its  cost; 

B.  Demand  for  women  workers  (based  on  their  psychophysiological 
characteristics)  expands  once  a certain  degree  of  mechanisation 
has  been  reached.  When  modern  capitalism  achieves  a new,  more 
advanced  technological  phase,  it  prepares  the  conditions  for 
removing  women  frfv,j  the  centre  of  industrial  production  while 
tending  to  create  ihe  conditions  for  attracting  them  to  employ- 
ment in  the  tertiary  sector. 

G.  Wage  and  employment  levels  and  structure  are  formed  on  the  basis 
of  the  relationships  between  political  and  trade  union  forces. 

D.  Wage  and  employment  levels  and  structures  are  determined  on  the 
initiative  of  capital  on  the  basis  of  more  complex  considerations 
than  the  desire  for  immediate  maximum  profit,  i.e.  the  conservation 
of  a certain  degree  of  power. 

It  is  obvious  that  whatever  the  nature  of  the  wages-employment 
relationship,  the  trade  union  cannot  in  any  case  refrain  from 
pusning  ahead  with  the  policy  of  the  revaluation  of  women's  work 
and  wages.  But  the  union  may  develop  this  policy  in  different  ways 
according  to  its  approach  to  the  economic  study  of  the  problem  of 
the  wages-employment  relationship. 

A few  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  this. 

- If  it  is  considered  that  the  demand  for  women  workers  is 
extremely  elastic  in  relation  to  their  cost  then,  in  order  to 
obtain  a correct  wage  evaluation  and  stability  of  employment  for 
women,  it  will  be  necessary  to  insist  on  the  elimination  of  the 
"additional"  costs  arising,  as  indicated,  from  the  rate  of  absentee- 
ism and,  at  least  in  Italy,  from  certain  social  burdens  devolving 
on  the  entrepreneur  and  the  community  (e.g.  in  Italy  protection 
of  working  mothers). 

A policy  of  higher  wages  accordingly  presupposes  at  the  same 
time  a policy  to  obtain  family  services,  a social  security  policy 
or  at  least  the  fiscalisation  of  the  sociil  burdens  on  the  entre- 
preneur. 
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- If  it  is  accepted  that  the  wage  component  (raising  women's 
wages  until  they  reach  the  correct  remuneration  for  the  job 
performed)  is  not  the  supreme  dynamic  of  employment,  but  that  the 
qualitative  and  quantitative  changeo  in  the  employment  of  women  are 
to  be  attributed  to  the  rapid  technological  development  of  the 
productive  systems,  it  is  obvious  that  a series  of  policies  will  be 
of  vital  importance: 

(a)  policies  designed  to  develop  vocational  retraining  and 
reclassification  in  support  of  occupational  mobility} 

(b)  policies  designed  to  anticipate,  in  vocational  guidance, 
the  employment  prospects  offered  by  a society  in  which 
consumer  pre/sures,  creation  and  dissemination  of  new 
needs  and  the  organisation  of  leisure  create  new  jobs  and 
occupat ions; 

(c)  in  this  context  the  trade  union  policy  of  negotiating  with 
public  and  private  capital  on  the  sectoral  and  territorial 
control  of  investment  naturally  becomes  of  particular 
importance.  In  fact,  trade  union  intervention  in  investment 
policies  might  give  the  workers  the  necessary  guarantees 
that  technological  development  of  production  is  not  costing 
too  high  a price; 

(d)  The  utility  of  a policy  of  a general  reduction  in  working 
hours  for  the  same  wage  should  be  assessed  in  the  same  way. 
In  this  connection  it  may  be  said  that  opinions  are  less 
enthusiastic  about  working  "part-time"  mainly  because  of 
the  fear  lest  this  solution  should  hold  up  the  overall 
reduction  of  working  hours  for  everyone  and  at  the  same 
time,  in  the  case  of  women  workers,  should  imprison  them 
in  a subordinate  position  within  the  productive  process. 

- There  is  no  doubt  that  postulate  C is  confirmed  generally, 
since,  in  whatever  situation,  the  bargaining  power  of  the  unions 
plays  a primary  part  in  the  formation  of  wage  levels  and  structures. 

The  putting  into  effect  of  the  policy  of  trade  union  membership 
for  women  (training  of  the  rank  and  file  and  training  of  women 
leaders)  is  therefore  a permanent  objective  to  support  the  bargaining 
strength  of  the  unions  at  the  time  of  renewing  the  classification 
structure  and  the  occupational  and  remunerative  position  of  women 
in  the  undertakings. 
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- The  problem  is  undoubtedly  more  complex  where  (postulate  D) 
capital  exerts  a conditioning  effect  on  social  and  political  devel- 
opment through  a given  wages  policy. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  underpayment  and  downgrading  of 
women,  the  instability  of  female  employment,  and  the  same  traditional 
way  in  which  the  supply  of  women  workers  is  formed,  have  acted  to 
support  the  conditioning  of  social  development  by  capital. 

At  this  point  we  reach  the  question  of  the  relation  between 
labour,  management  and  government  and  are  therefore  beyond  our 
terms  of  reference.  It  merely  suffices,  in  conclusion,  to  affirm 
that  a policy  of  revaluation  of  women’s  wages  - in  its  two  aspects 
of  a fair  wage  and  a fair  job  classification  - involves  not  only 
the  position  of  women  in  undertakings  but  the  whol*  range  of  economic, 
social  and  political  relations. 
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Table  1 

Sex  differentials  in  some  sectors  of  industry 
(Reprocessing  of  the  data  supplied  by  the  Ministry  of  Labour) 
30.9.1958  to  31.10.1964 
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Others 

Minins  & M 

+ 6.6 

+ 4.9 

+ 0.8 

-10.4 

- 1.9 

+ 0.6 

Quarrying  F 

- 0.2 

- 4.8 

+ 5.1 

+ 3.2 

- 0.3 

- 3.0 

Mines 

+ 5.4 

+ 4.6 

+ 1.1 

-10.1 

- 3.8 

+ 0.8 

- 0.3 

- 6.5 

+ 5.1 

+ 4.2 

+ 2.9 

- 5.4 

Mining 

Concessions 

+15.8 

+ 8.6 
+33.3 

- 5.0 
-10.3 

-15.4 

+10.8 

- 3.0 
-27.9 

- 1.0 
- 5.9 

Food  Manufac-  M 

+ 8.1 

+ 0.9 

- 4.3 

- 3.7 

- 0.9 

- 0.1 

turing  indus-  F 
tries 

+ 0.6 

- 6.5 

+ 3.6 

+ 2.0 

- 0.1 

+ 0.4 

Canning  and 

+ 9.0 

+ 4.6 

- 2.8 

- 9.3 

- 2.1 

+ 0.2 

Preserving 

+ 3.6 

- 0.8 

- 4.1 

+ 3.3 

+ 0.1 

- 0.1 

Confectionery 

+ 5.9 

- 3.3 

- 4.1 

-20.3 

+ 0.5 
+18.5 

- 0.4 

+ 9.9 

- 2.1 

- 6.1 

+ 0.2 
+ 1.3 

Sugar 

+ 5.6 

+ 1.7 

- 3.0 

- 1.8 

- 2.3 

- 0.1 

Manufacturing 

- 3.4 

-25.0 

+34,5 

-11.4 

- 5.8 

+11.1 

Pasta 

+ 5.0 

-2.0 

- 4.9 

+ 1.7 

+ 1.8 

- 1.6 

Manufacturing 

- 4.8 

- 9.1 

- 7.9 

+15.1 

+ 7.2 

- 0.5 

Clothing  M 

- 1.7 

+ 1.1 

- 0.4 

+ 1.3 

+ 0.1 

- 0.4 

F 

Footwear 

- 3.0 

- 1.5 

- 3.9 

+ 2.1 

+ 1.0 
+ 2.6 

+ 2.2 

- 0.4 
+ 3.1 

+ 2.2 

+ 1.4 
+ 2.1 

- 3.6 

- 4.7 

+ 0.1 

- 0.5 

- 0.2 

Hat-making 

+ 1.3 
- 2.3 

- 0.8 
+ 0.9 

- 0.8 
- 5.6 

- 0.1 
+ 1.8 

+ 0.2 
+ 2.4 

+ 0.2 
+ 2.8 

Textiles  M 

+ 2.4 

- 1.5 

- 0.4 

- 0.3 

- 0.2 

F 

+ 1.1 

- 0.5 

- 1.0 

+ 0.3 

+ 0.* 

- 0.4 

Silk: 

+ 9.3 

-35.3 

+ 2.2 

+22.5 

+ 2.0 

- 0.7 

treatment 

+ 5.2 

-20.0 

- 1.3 

+18.2 

- 2.1 

+ 0. 

Twisting 

+ 4.9 
+ 0.9 

+ 7.0 
+ 9.1 

- 6.8 

- '3.9 

- 4.9 

- 0.7 

- 1.0 
- 4.7 

+ 0.8 
- 0.7 

weaving 

+17.4 
+ 4.2 

-15.4 
- 1.7 

+ 0.2 
+ 1.3 

- 0.5 

+ 0.3 

- 0.8 
- 1.3 

- 0.2 
- 2.8 

Cotton 

+ 0.6 
+ 1.6 

- 0.7 

- 1.6 

+ 0.9 

- 0.1 

- 0.2 
+ 0.3 

- 0.6 

- 0.2 

Wool 

+ 1.4 
+ 1.3 

- 0.2 
- 0.9 

- 1.1 
- 0.1 

+ 0.4 

- 0.6 
- 0.4 

+ 0.1 
+ 0.1 
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Spec . 
workers 

Skilled 

workers 

Spec. 

opera- 

tives 

un- 

skilled 

workers 

Un- 

skilled 

opera- 

tives 

Appren- 

tices 

Others 

Man-made 

+ 4.1 

+ 2.1 

- 4.6 

- 1.4 

- 0.2 

- 

fibres 

+ 3.7 

+ 6.2 

-15.6 

+ 6.8 

- 0.1 

- 1.0 

Knitwear 

+ 5.6 
+ 1.3 

+ 1.4 
+ 2.8 

- 1.5 

- 3.9 

- 4.9 

- 0.1 

+ 2.9 

- 1.5 

- 0.1 

Hosiery 

-13.6 
+ 0.3 

+17.9 
+ 4.3 

- 2.7 

- 1.8 

+ 2.4 
- 0.1 

- 3.7 

- 2*1 

- 0.3 

- 0.6 

Flax  & hemp 

+ 3.3 
- 0.1 

- 3.2 

+ 0.2 

- 0.4 
+ 0.3 

+ 0.9 
- 0.5 

- 0.5 
+ 0.1 

- 0.1 

Jute 

- 1.4 

- 2.7 

+ 1.4 
+ 1.7 

- 1.9 
+ 1.1 

+ 3.0 
+ 2.4 

- 0.8 
- 1.0 

- 0.3 

- 1.5 

Timber  M 

+ 5.8 

+ 3.5 

- 5.0 

+ 1.0 

- 4.6 

- 0.7 

F 

- 2.0 

+ 4.7 

- 2.4 

+ 4.7 

- 3.3 

- 1.7 

Mechanical 

+ 5.8 

+ 3.5 

- 5.0 

+ 1.0 

- 4.6 

- 0.7 

sawmillins 
Timber  manu- 
facturins 

- 2.0 

+ 4.7 

- 2.4 

+ 4.7 

- 3.3 

- 1.7 

Timber 

Paper  and  M 

+ 7.0 

+ 2.0 

- 4.6 

- 3.8 

- 0.7 

+ 0.1 

paperboard  F 

Mech.  manuf. 
wood,  paper 
and  board 

+ 0.1 

- 8.1 

- 3.1 

+11.7 

- 0.7 

+ 0.1 

Graphic  arts  M 

+ 1.3 

- 1.9 

- 019 

+ 2.1 

+ 0.1 

- 0.7 

F 

- 1.6 

- 3.1 

+ 1.5 

+ 3.2 

+ 1.1 

- 1.1 

Leather  and  M 

+ 5.0 

- 1.0 

- 2.0 

- 0.6 

- 0.4 

- 1.0 

tannins  F 

- 1.4 

+ 0.5 

- 7.1 

+ 7.3 

+ 0.2 

+ 0.5 

Rubber  M 

- 3.6 

+ 5.9 

- 0.4 

- 0.9 

- 0.1 

- 0.9 

p 

- 6.0 

- 6.2 

+ 7.8 

+ 2.5 

+ 2.0 

- 0.1 

Chemical  M 

+ 0.3 

- 1.3 

- 2.0 

- 1.9 

+ 5.4 

- 0.5 

manuf . F 

Chemical  ft 
pharm. 
products 

- 0.4 

-13.4 

- 5.5 

+20.5 

+ 0.2 

- 1.4 

Non-metallic  M 

+7.9 

+ 5.8 

- 2.0 

- 7.4 

- 2.7 

- 1.6 

mineral  manuf. F 

- 0.5 

+ 6.4 

- 0.5 

- 1.6 

- 0.6 

- 3.2 

-fflH 
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Spec . 1 

Skilled 

Spec  • 

Un- 

Appren- 

Others 

workers  i 

workers 

opera- 

skilled 

tices 

tives 

opera- 

un- 

tives 

skilled 

workers 

Sandstone  & M 

+ 9.9 

+5.1 

- 7.0 

- 4.8 

- 0.5 

- 2.9 

refractories  F 

+ 5.6 

- 0.4 

+17.9 

- 8.6 

- 0.2 

-14.3 

Laterite  M 

+ 8.6 

+ 9.1 

- 0.1 

-11.6 

- 4.5 

- 1.7 

furnaces  F 

- 0.5 

- 1.5 

- 3.1 

+12.1 

- 3.7 

- 3.3 

Glass  manu- 

+ 0.5 

- 1.0 

+ 2.7 

+ 0.1 

- 1.9 

- 1.4 

f^cturing 

+ 0.4 

- 6.1 

+ 3.5 

- 0.1 

+ 6.2 

- 3.9 

Ceramics 

+ 8.9 

+ 2.5 

- 4.7 

- 5.6 

- 1.6 

- 1.3 

- 3.2 

+ 6.1 

- 0.5 

+ 5.6 

- 3.8 

- 2.2 

Cement  manu- 

+ 9.5 

+ 0.8 

- 5.7 

- 2.0 

- 1.2 

- 1.4 

facturing 

+ 1.3 

+15.3 

-20.2 

+15.1 

+ 0.9 

- 8.4 

Plaster  & 

+ 8.9 

+ 8.7 

- 5.9 

- 8*9 

- 2.5 

- 0.5 

lime  kilns 
& mills 

- 5.5 

+25.5 

-42.6 

+20.4 

- 1.4 

+ 5*6 

Me tall. manu-  M 

+ 6.1 

+10.6 

+ 2.3 

+ 0.1 

- 0.1 

-19.0 

facturing  P 

- 0.4 

- 5.6 

+ 5.8 

+ 6.5 

+ 1.4 

- 9.5 

Iron  & steel 

+ 7.0 

+11.9 

+ 3.8 

- 

- 

-22.7 

+ 0.1 

- 6.6 

+22.4 

+ 4.2 

+ 1.0 

-21.1 

Non-ferrous 

+ 1.3 

+ 4.4 

- 5.8 

+ 0.9 

- 0.6 

- 0.2 

manufacturing 

- 0.9 

- 2.0 

- 5.0 

+ 8.0 

+ 1.6 

- 1.7 

Metal  working  M 

+ 0.9 

- 0.1 

+ 1.7 

- 1.2 

- 0.7 

- 0.6 

F 

- 1.6 

- 6.8 

- 8.5 

+17.7 

- 0.1 

- 0.9 

Secondary 

+ 1.1 

- 1.8 

+ 7.7 

- 4.1 

- 2.5 

- 0.4 

smelting 

- 3.5 

-15.2 

- 1.5 

+12.9 

+ 2.1 

+ 5.2 

Misc. 

+ 0.9 

+ 1.1 

- 0.9 

- 0.5 

- 0.6 

- 1.5 

- 6.5 

- 8.6 

+17.9 

- 0.1 

- 1.2 

iilectrical  M 

- 1.5 

- 2.5 

+ 5.0 

- 0.2 

- 0.6 

- 0.4 

machines  & F 

appliances 

- 4.5 

-11.9 

-11.0 

+25.5 

+ 3.0 

- 1.1 

Transport  M 

- 0.5 

- 6.2 

+ 8.4 

- 0.6 

- 0.8 

- 0.5 

equipment  F 

- 1.6 

- 7.7 

- 5.3 

+20.8 

- 0.5 

- 5.7 

Shipbuilding 

+ 2.7 

- 3.5 

+ 3.4 

- 8.2 

- 4.2 

+ 9.4 

- 0.7 

-11.7 

- 1.1 
- 1.3 

- 0.1 

+15.3 

Railway  equip. 

+ 9.2 

- 6.4 

- 0.9 

- 0.5 

- 0.5 

- 1.1 

manuf.&  repair 

+ 2.6 

- 7.8 

+17.6 

+ 6.4 

- 

-18,8 

Automobile  & 

- 3.6 

- 6.8 

+12.1 

- 0.4 

- 0.6 

- 0.7 

aircraft  manuf. 

- 2.5 

- 9.3 

-14.2 

+26.2 

+ 0.4 

- 0.8 

Bicycle  manuf. 

+ 5.8 

+ 4.2 

+ 3.3 

- 1.8 

- 9.0 

- 0.5 

+ 0.6 

- 5.3 

+18.4 

+ 9.8 

- 2.5 

-21.0 
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Spec, 
worker £ 

Skilled 

workers 

Spec. 

opera- 

tives 

un- 

skilled 

workers 

Un- 

skilled 

opera- 

tives 

Appren- 

tices 

Others 

Miscellaneous  M 

- 2.3 

+ 5.0 

+ 4.9 

+ 4.0 

- 5.9 

- 5.7 

manufacturing  P 

-19.6 

-19.1 

+15.3 

+25.2 

- 

- 1.8 

Record  manu- 

+ 5.3 

- 4.5 

+11.3 

- 3.0 

+ 0.5 

- 9.6 

facturing 

-14.8 

-27.9 

+34.8 

+30.7 

+ 3.9 

+ 0.6 

Film  prod . . 

- 3.8 

+ 7.3 

+ 3.0 

+ 5.9 

- 7.6 

- 4.8 

developing, 

printing 

-13.9 

- 5.9 

+ 1.4 

+21.8 

- 1.2 

- 2.2 

Electricity  M 

+ 4.3 

- 0.6 

+ 0.4 

- 2.3 

- 1.2 

- 0.6 

generation  P 

& supply 

- 0.1 

+ 2.1 

+ 5.^ 

+ 0.3 

- 7.3 

GRAND  TOTAL  M 

+ 3.2 

+ 0.9 

+ 1.1 

- 2.4 

- 0.7 

- 2.1 

F 

- 0.5 

- 5.6 

- 0.1 

+ 6.0 

+ 0.4 

- 0.2 
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Graph  2 

ITALY  : ACTIVITY  RATES  BY  AGE  (1961) 
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Source  : Demographic  Yearbook  UN0 1,956  and  1964, 
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Graph  3 

SWITZERLAND  ACTIVITY  RATES  BY  AGE  (1950-  1960) 


'■  ? 950  Wen 

% — — — I960  Men 


1950  Women 
? 960  Women 


Graph  4 

SWEDEN  : ACTIVITY  RATES  BY  AGE  (1950  *1960) 


1950  Men  .........  I WO  Women 


% I960  Men  I960  Women 


Source  : Demographic  Yearbook  UNO  1 956  and  1964. 
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Graph  5 

FRANCE  : ACTIVITY  RATES  BY  AGE  (1946-  1962) 


— 1946  Men  .........  j946  Women 

_ 1962  Men  1962  Women 


Source  : Demographic  Yearbooli  UNO  1956  and  1964. 
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Graph  6 

GERMANY  : ACTIVITY  RATES  BY  AGE  (1950-1%1) 


— — 1950  Mm  1950  Women 

% — 1961  Men  1961  Women 
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Graph  7 

UNITED  STATES : ACTIVITY  RATES  BY  AGE  (1950-1960) 


- >950  Men  — 1950  Women 

% > 960  Men  I960  Women 


Source  : Dsmogrophic  Yeorbook,  UNO  1956  ond  1964. 
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Graph  8 

UNITED  KINGDOM  : ACTIVITY  RATES  BY  AGE  (1952-  l%i) 


x 


Source  : Ministry  of  Lobour  Gazette,  Oct.  1963. 
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Graph  9 

UNITED  STATES  : ACTIVITY  RATES  BY  AGE  (1950  • 1960) 


% 
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Table  2 


ITALY:  "Dependent"  employed  (managers,  clerical  and 
assimilated  manual  workers)  by  branch  of 
economic  activity  and  sex  from  1959  to  1966 


Year 

Agri- 

culture 

Industry 

Commerce  ' 

i 

i 

Iransport 

Communi- 

cations 

Other 

Total 

Thousand  persons 

Men 

1959 

1960 

1961 
1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1238 

1300 

1224 

1216 

1166 

1092 

1105 

1048 

4370 

4589 

4774 

5023 

5222 

5263 

5101 

5018 

554 

558 

579 

587 

611 

614 

619 

604 

588 

607 

644 

665 

691 

770 

755 

765 

1537 

1580 

1602 

1569 

1597 

1626 

1575 

1650 

8287 

8634 

8823 

9060 

9287 

9365 

9155 

9085 

Women 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

424 

433 

478 

536 

535 

443 

420 

387 

1323 

1360 

1434 

1426 

1445 

1349 

1268 

1265 

247 

261 

271 

276 

293 

288 

293 

276 

53 

51 

55 

59 

61 

73 

71 

67 

1073 

1081 

1087 

1093 

1081 

1102 

1092 

1086 

3120 

3186 

3325 

3390 

3415 

3255 

3144 

3081 

Index  numbers:  1959  = 100 

Men 

1959 

1960 

1961 
1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

100.0 

105.0 

98.9 

98.2 

94.2 

88.2 
89.3 
84.7 

100.0 

105.0 

109.2 

114.9 

119.5 

120.4 

116.7 

114.8 

100.0 

100.7 
104.5 
106.0 
110.3 

110.8 
111.7 
109.0 

100.0 

103.2 

109.5 

113.1 

117.5 
131.0 
128.4 

130.1 

100.0 

102.8 

104.2 

102.1 

103.9 

105.8 

102.5 

107.4 

100.0 

104.2 

106.5 

109.3 
112.1 
113.0 

110.5 

109.6 

Women 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

100.0 

102.1 

112.7 

126.4 
126.2 

104.5 
99.1 
91.3 

100.0 

102.8 

108.4 

107.8 

109.2 

102.0 

95.8 

95.6 

100.0 

105.7 

109.7 

111.7 
118.6 
116.6 
118.6 
111.7 

100.0 

96.2 

103.8 

111.3 
115.1 
137.7 
134.0 

126.4 

100.0 

100.7 

101.3 

101.9 

100.7 

102.7 

101.8 
101.2 

100.0 

102.1 

106.6 

108.7 
109.5 
104.3 

100.8 
98.8 

"Femininity" 

ratio:  women  per  100  men 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

34.2 

33.3 

39.1 

44.1 

45.9 
40.6 
38.0 

36.9 

30.3 

29.6 
30.0 

28.4 

27.7 
25.6 
24.9 
25.2 

44.6 
46.8 
46.8 

47.0 

48.0 
46.9 
47.3 

45.7 

9.0 

8.4 

8.5 
8.9 
8.8 

9.5 
9.4 
8.8 

69.8 

68.4 

67.9 

69.7 

67.7 

67.8 
69.3 
65.8 

37.6 
36.9 

37.7 
37.4 

36.8 

34.8 
34.3 

33.9 

(Archibugi  Franco:  "Progresso  economico  e occupazione  femminile", 
Centro  Studi  e Piani  Economic!,  Rome). 


C.  WORKING  CONDITIONS  FOR  WOMEN 


2.  SOCIAL  AND  FISCAL  PROVISIONS  AFFECTING  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  WOMEN 


by  Mr.  E.  TOFF AN IN 

General  Directorate  for  Social  Affairs 
Commission  for  European  Communities 


Introduction 

In  the  social  context  of  the  European  countries,  women  still 
have  a certain  freedom  of  choice  between  staying  at  home  and  going 
out  to  work;  the  argument  is  still  commonly  heard  that  a women's 
proper  place  is  in  her  own  home  while,  on  the  other  side,  there  are 
many  people  who  urge  that  it  should  at  least  be  recognised  that  the 
ever-increasing  integration  of  women  in  the  working  world  is  a valid 
contribution  towards  meeting  a need  and  helping  in  the  development 
of  individual  personalities*  The  Governments  of  the  Member  States 
of  the  European  Community  have  adopted  a more  or  less  neutral 
attitude  on  this  issue  by  taking  action  to  facilitate,  so  far  as 
possible,  this  freedom  of  choice. 

This  is  not  the  occasion  to  adopt  an  attitude  towards  this 
issue;  it  is  no  part  of  our  task  here  to  determine  whether  women 
should  be  encouraged  or  discouraged  from  going  out  to  work;  our 
present  purpose  is  to  see  which  of  the  enactments  currently  in  force 
are  calculated  to  have  a direct  or  indirect  influence  on  the  employ- 
ment of  women. 

It  should  be  made  clear  at  the  outset  that  the  following  pages 
do  not  aim  at  providing  statistical  proof  of  the  influence  of  any 
specific  enactment;  they  merely  review,  by  way  of  illustration 
rather  than  exhaustively,  a whole  series  of  enactments  which  seem 
calculated  to  affect  the  volume  of  the  employment  of  women.  Some 
aspects  will  be  merely  touched  upon,  while  others  will  be  disregarded 
altogether  in  this  paper  because  they  will  be  more  fully  dealt  with 
in  other  reports. 
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General  considerations 

The  inquiry  which  follows  will  lead  us  to  the  successive  con- 
sideration of  enactments,  some  of  which  are  based  on  the  criterion 
of  discrimination,  others  on  a criterion  of  equality.  The  former 
are  derived  from  the  requirement  that  working  conditions  must  be 
such  as  to  protect  the  woman's  health  and  enable  her  to  adapt  herself 
to  her  essential  family  duties;  the  latter  from  the  principle  which 
no  one  now  challenges  that  a working  woman  has  the  same  rightB  sb  a 
working  man.  The  search  for  a satisfactory  equilibrium  between  the 
two  criteria  is  the  main  preoccupation  of  all  those  who  are  con- 
cerned with  the  various  aspects  of  the  employment  of  women,  whether 
legislators  or  trade  unionists,  sociologists  or  economists.  Everyone 
in  fact  recognises  that  the  two  criteria  condition  each  other;  dis- 
crimination sets  limits  to  equality  and  equality  sets  limits  to 
discrimination.  In  this  connection,  a distinguished  expert  on  the 
employment  of  women,  Mrs.  Riva  Sanseverino,  has  said  that  discrimin- 
ation is  valid  at  the  cost  of  equality  if,  and  only  if,  it  is 
designed  to  safeguard  interests  of  a marked  social  character,  such 
as  the  physical  and  moral  welfare  of  the  woman,  and  above  all 
maternity;  but  on  the  other  hand  where  discrimination  is  not 
objectively  justified  by  the  protection  of  social  interests,  then 
it  is  and  should  be  subordinate  to  the  criterion  of  equality  which, 
in  its  turn,  should  prevail  at  the  cost  of  discrimination. 

For  the  special  purposes  of  the  present  report  we  shall  try  to 
see  here  what  enactments,  whether  based  on  discrimination  or  equality, 
are  likely  to  affect  the  real  integration  of  women  in  the  working 
world  in  subordinate  jobs. 

The  desirability  of  legislation  to  protect  women  workers  is 
sometimes  challenged  on  the  ground  that  what  are  called  "safeguarding 
provisions  amount  in  substance  to  a handicap  against  the  working 
woman,  for  whom  they  are  additional  factors  in  limiting  her  employment 
possibilities  and  reducing  her  wage  rates.  Although  this  assertion 
cannot  be  accepted,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  contains  a modicum 
of  truth;  cyclical  difficulties,  business  reconstruction  by  mergers 
or  concentrations,  or  technical  progress  may  sometimes  lead  to  women 
workers  being  turned  off  first,  because  of  the  heavier  social  burden 
on  the  employers  as  a result  of  the  discriminatory  provisions;  the 
same  thing  may,  however,  also  happen  as  a result  of  equality,  and 
particularly  of  equal  pay,  which  may  sometimes  impel  employers, 
faced  with  equal  pay  obligations,  to  prefer  to  take  on  male  workers. 
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We  shall  not  group  our  considerations  according  to  the  criteria 
of  discrimination  or  equality  but,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
subjective  and  objective  possibilities  of  the  integration  of  women 
in  the  working  world,  we  shall  consider  successively,  according  to 
subject  matter,  the  various  statutory,  regulatory  or  administrative 
provisions  likely  to  affect  the  employment  in  subordinate  jobs  of 
single  or  married  women* 

1.  The  right  to  work,  and  to  follow  specific  occupations 

With  regard  to  the  right  to  work,  the  principle  of  equality  is 
in  general  force  in  the  Member  States  of  the  Community  under  the 
general  principles  of  their  Constitutions,  BometimeB  given  concrete 
form  in  statutory  provisions  or  regulations*  Like  all  rules,  this 
one  also  has  its  exceptions,  most  of  which  affect  married  women. 

These  exceptions  are  mostly  based  on  the  principles  of  private  law 
which,  in  some  countries,  treat  a married  woman  as  under  partial 
civil  incapacity,  which  may  affect  her  right  to  work. 

In  Belgium  a married  woman  cannot  hold  a job  without  her 
husband's  permission*  In  Luxembourg  the  partial  incapacity  recognised 
under  the  Civil  Code  creates  certain  problems  in  connection  with 
the  employment  of  women  in  jobs  in  which  they  may  have  to  perform 
legal  acts  which  require  the  husband's  consent.  Experience  shows 
that  thiB  state  of  affairs  creates  no  difficulties  in  practice,  but 
it  could  be  said  that,  in  theory,  there  is  an  effective  obstacle  to 
the  employment  of  women  which  could  only  be  removed  by  meanB  of  an 
appropriate  amendment  to  the  legal  ruleB  on  the  civil  incapacity  of 
married  women* 

Still  on  the  subject  of  women's  right  to  work,  it  is  worth 
noting  certain  conditions  in  Belgium  which  amount  in  practice  to 
effective  discrimination  against  women  and  which  mainly  relate  fco 
the  public  service;  quite  recently,  for  example,  the  announcement 
of  the  recruitment  of  administrative  staff  for  the  Ministry  of 
Finance  expressly  excluded  women  from  these  jobs.  ThiB  was  taken  up 
in  Parliament  and  written  questions  were  aBked  both  nationally  and 
at  international  level. 

With  regard  to  specific  occupations  and  jobs,  a system  of 
effective  discrimination  exists  in  practically  all  the  Community 
countries,  designed  to  protect  the  working  woman,  not  so  much 
financially,  but  personally  and  with  regard  to  her  personality.  The 
various  protective  enactments  in  fact  relate  to  the  obligations 
which  the  employer  assumes  towards  his  own  employees  pursuant  to  an 


immediate  link  with  the  State,  personifying  the  general  interest. 

Such  discriminatory  systems  often  have  an  essentially  public  charac- 
ter and  infringement  of  their  provisions  is  generally  punishable  by 
penal  sanctions.  Looked  at  as  a whole,  they  represent  without  any 
doubt  objective  and  subjective  obstacles  to  the  inclusion  of  women 
in  the  work  force,  and  specifically  in  subordinate  jobs;  in  spite 
of  this,  and  precisely  because  they  are  designed  in  the  public 
interest,  these  systems  are  certainly  not  destined  to  disappear, 
but  at  the  most  to  be  readjusted  in  the  light  of  technical  progress 
in  the  working  world. 

While,  in  regard  to  the  minimum  working  age,  there  is  no  dis- 
crimination between  the  sexes  in  the  Community  countries,  some  dis- 
crimination is  nevertheless  found  in  regard  to  physical  fitness  for 
certain  occupations  or  jobs.  In  substance  these  are  the  jobs  which 
are  now  generally  grouped  under  the  name  of  "dangerous,  heavy  and 
unhealthy  jobs"  which  are  almost  everywhere  forbidden  to  women.  A 
number  of  problems  of  legislative  policy  have  recently  arisen  in 
connection  with  these  discriminatory  enactments,  precisely  on  the 
point  of  the  objective  limits  which  they  impose  on  the  entry  of 
women  into  the  labour  market.  Sometimes  the  rules  are  ancient  ones 
which  have  now  had  their  day  - in  Prance  they  date  back  to  1914  and 
have  since  been  repeatedly  amended,  and  in  Italy  to  an  Act  of  1934. 
They  were  made  at  a time  when  production  technique  was  still 
relatively  backward  and  great  demands  were  still  made  on  human 
physical  strength.  The  progressive  introduction  of  the  machine  as 
a substitute  for  physical  fatigue  and  the  enormous  progress  made  in 
systems  of  protection  against  dangerous  or  noxious  trades  mean  that 
it  may  be  legitimately  asked  whether  it  is  not  now  beginning  to  be 
desirable  to  introduce  reforms  which  might  well  be  reflected  in  a 
reasonable  reduction  of  the  limitations  which,  admittedly  in  the 
protection  of  the  general  interests,  appreciably  restrict  the 
possibilities  of  the  employment  of  women.  In  other  words,  -it  would 
perhaps  be  opportune  to  create  and  make  effective,  through  continuous 
strict  supervision,  an  organic  health  and  safety  system  which  would 
guarantee  in  general  that  working  conditions  were  suitable  and  safe 
for  all  workers  regardless  of  sex,  thus  reducing  to  a minimum  the 
discriminatory  provisions  against  the  employment  of  women. 

2.  forking  hours,  breaks  and  night  repose 

A survey  the  legal  enactments  which  may  influence  the 
employment  of  women  must  also  take  account  of  working  hours,  in  the 
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widest  and  most  general  sense  of  the  term.  It  is  common  knowledge 
that  differences  in  the  treatment  of  men  and  women  are  bound  to 
raise  production  problems  within  the  firm. 

Legal  working  hours  in  the  Member  States  are  the  same  for  men 
and  women. 


Belgium 

Germany 

France 

Italy 

Luxembourg 

Netherlands 

Hours 
per  day 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8* 

Per  week 

45 

40 

48 

Opera-  48 
tives 
Office  44 
staff 

48 

Differences  are  found  in  the  degree  of  elasticity  or  derogation 
from  the  normal  rules  in  the  matter  of  overtime;  in  Germany,  for 
example,  men  can  be  employed  on  preparatory  or  complementary  work 
up  to  10  hours  a day,  while  women  may  only  do  one  hour’s  overtime 
a day;  with  regard  to  the  time  of  attendance,  the  limit  of  10  hours 
applies  only  to  women.  In  the  Netherlands  men  may  work  12  hours 
overtime  a week  on  preparatory  or  complementary  work,  and  women 
only  6 hours;  there  is  also  a maximum  limit  of  11  hours  a day  for 
women. 

Where  daily  working  hours  exceed  a certain  limit,  women  must 
be  given  a break  of  a certain  length.  In  Italy  women  may  not  work 
for  more  than  6 hours  without  a break,  or  in  Germany  for  more  than 
4|  consecutive  hours.  In  Germany  also,  women  who  work  from  4i  to  6 
hours  must  have  a break  of  twenty  minutes,  from  6 to  8 hours,  half 
an  hour,  for  9 hours,  three  quarters  of  an  hour  and  in  excess  of 
9 hours,  one  hour,  with  the  possibility  of  exceptions  in  the  case 
of  early  closing  on  the  eve  of  a public  holiday. 

In  most  Member  States  there  are  also  express  legal  provisions 
for  a daily  rest  period  for  women,  which  must  be  at  least  11  hours 
a day,  of  which  7 hours  must,  in  Prance,  Belgium,  Italy  and  the 
Netherlands,  fall  between  10  p.m.  and  6 a.m. 

The  rules  for  nightwork  also  have  certain  special  provisions 
for  women.  "Night"  is  defined  as  the  period  between  8 p.m.  and  6 a.m. 
in  Germany  and  Belgium,  between  10  p.m.  and  5 a.m.  in  Prance,  Italy 
and  Luxembourg  and  between  6 p.m.  and  7 a.m.  in  the  Netherlands, 

Most  nightwork  rules  relate  to  women. 

In  Belgium,  night  work  is,  in  principle,  forbidden  for  all 
workers;  the  statutory  exceptions  relate  mainly  to  men  (loading  and 
unloading,  perishable  goods,  fuel  and  power,  newspapers,  ship  repair 
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(1)  Extract  from  the  comparative  tables  of  working  hours  in  Member  States  of  the  Community  (Doc.V/52/67  - 

V/1540/68). 


and  maintenance,  seasonal  work,  continuous  working).  In  the  case  of 
women,  however,  the  night's  rest  may  be  reduced  to  10  hours  on  sixty 
days  in  any  one  year  in  seasonal  trades  and  those  handling  perishable 
goods. 

In  the  Netherlands  exceptions  may  be  made  for  workers  over 
eighteen;  women  must,  however,  have  a minimum  rest  period  between 
10  p.m.  and  6 a.m. 

In  Germany,  night work  for  women  (other  than  shift  work)  is 
allowed  only  in  case  of  urgency,  in  certain  specific  sectors  and  in 
premises  subject  to  exceptional  heat  during  the  summer.  The  exceptions 
may  continue  for  two  weeks  but  must  not  exceed  fo'-ty  days  in  the  year; 
in  every  case  there  must  be  an  unbroken  rest  periou  of  10  hours  a day. 
The  Minister  of  Labour  may  authorise  night work  for  women  for  techni- 
cal and  production  reasons  or  in  the  general  interests  of  the  economy. 

In  France,  night work  for  women  is  permissible,  on  simple  noti- 
fication to  the  Inspector  of  Labour,  in  the  case  of  emergency  or 
force  majeure,  on  work  of  national  defence  and  in  the  food  industries 
handling  perishable  materials;  the  prior  authorisation  of  the 
Inspector  of  Labour  is,  however,  needed  in  excess  of  fifteen  nights 
a year. 

In  Italy  the  prohibition  of  nightwork  for  women  does  not  apply 
in  case  of  force  majeure.  The  Minister  may  authorise  nightwork  in 
the  exceptional  circumstances  specified  by  law. 

In  Luxembourg  women  may  not  work  between  10  p.m.  and  5 a.m. 

The  following  Table  sets  out  in  comparative  form  the  nightwork 
regulations  in  force  in  the  various  countries. 

Among  legal  provisions  on  working  hours  in  the  broad  sense,  it 
is  also  worth  noting  the  grant  to  women  workers  in  Germany  of  days 
off  for  domestic  work.  Although  the  importance  of  this  concession 
has  gradually  diminished  with  the  course  of  time,  owing  to  the 
contractual  reduction  of  working  hours,  the  system  is  still  in  force 
in  four  Lender,  Bremen,  Hamburg,  Lower  Saxony  and  Rhine land -North 
Westphalia.  The  arrangement  generally  is  that  woman  workers  with 
family  responsibilities  are  entitled  to  one  day  off  with  pay  every 
month  where  weekly  working  hours  exceed  a certain  figure. 
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COMPARATIVE  TABLE  OF  NIGHT-WORK  REGULATIONS  IK  MM  STATES  (l) 


Country 

Definition 
of  night-work 

Prohibition  of  night-work 

Belgium 

8 p.m,-6  a.m. 

Night-work  is,  in  principle  forbidden 
for  all  workers,  men  and  women.  There 
are  some  automatic  statutory  exceptions 
for  men.  Special  exceptions  may  also  be 
granted  by  Royal  Decree  for  seasonal 
establishments,  preparatory  and  comple- 
mentary work,  etc. 

Germany 

8 p.m. -6  a.m. 

Night-work  is,  in  principle,  forbidden 
for  women.  In  specific  sectors,  such  as 
transport  and  hotels,  women  may  be 
employed  up  to  11  p.m.  In  case  of  necess- 
ity exceptions  may  be  allowed  on  the 
prior  authorisation  of  the  Inspector  of 
Labour  in  specific  cases  (e.g.  emergency, 
technical  production  reasons  or  the 
general  interests  of  the  economy). 

Prance 

i 

10  p.m. -5  a.m. 

Night- work  in  industry  is  normally 
forbidden  for  women  and  young  people. 
Exceptions  are  allowed  in  the  event  of 
accidental  stoppage  of  work,  force 
majeure,  and  in  certain  specified  food 
industries  handling  perishable  materials. 

Italy 

10  p.m.-5  a.m. 

Night-work  is  normally  forbidden  for 
women  of  all  ages  and  young  people.  This 
prohibition  does  not  apply  to  continuous 
working  in  the  industries  specifically 
listed  in  the  Acts,  or  in  the  case  of 
force  majeure  preventing  the  normal 
running  of  the  works. 

Luxembourg 

10  p.m. -5  a.m. 
or  6 a.m.  accord- 
ing to  category 

Night- work  is  in  general  forbidden  for 
women 

Nether- 

lands 

Work  is  not  nor- 
mally allowed 
between  6 p.m. 
and  7 a.m* 

Night-work  is  normally  forbidden  for 
women  of  all  ages  and  young  people.  The 
Government  may  make  general  provisions 
allowing  men  to  do  certain  specific  jobs 
at  night  where  this  is  essential  for 
technical  reasons,  but  only  on  specified 
condit ions. 

(1)  Extract  from  the  comparative  tables  of  working  hours  in  the  Member 
States  of  the  Community  (doc.  V/52/67  - V/1540/68). 
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W t. 


It  is  unquestionable  that  the  various  provisions  discussed 
in  this  paragraph  are  calculated  to  exert  a certain  influence  on  the 
employment  of  women,  not  so  much  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  ten- 
dency of  the  women  themselves  as  of  the  willingness  of  the  employers 
to  engage  labour  subject  to  differing  timetables  according  to  sex* 

On  the  subject  of  the  prohibition  of  night-work,  in  particular,  there 
are  some  people  - especially  in  certain  women’s  organisations  - who 
wonder  how  far  this  is  still  justified  from  the  point  of  view  of 
social  medicine,  and  what  physiological  reasons , in  the  interests  of 
public  health,  militate  against  the  employment  of  women  at  night. 

Once  again,  we  refrain  from  adopting  an  attitude  on  this  point,  but 
on  the  question  which  more  directly  concerns  us  here,  we  would  point 
out  objectively  that  the  prohibition  of  night  work  may  prejudice  the 
employment  of  women  in  sectors  where  continuous  working  is  the  rule 
and  where  work  is  organised  in  three  shifts,  rotating  in  turn  through- 
out the  24  hours  of  the  day. 

In  many  countries,  and  especially  in  Italy,  a decline  has  been 
noted  in  recent  years  iu  the  employment  of  women  in  a sector  which 
seemed  traditionally  re:-'  ,rved  for  them,  namely  textiles;  among  the 
various  causes  for  this,  one  which  has  been  singled  out  is  precisely 
the  fact  that  women  cannot  be  employed  on  shift  work,  periodically 
rotating  through  what  are  generally  regarded  as  the  night  hours. 

3.  Sunday  work 

The  rules  for  Sunday  work  may  also  have  some  importance  for 
our  present  purposes.  The  exceptions  allowed  in  almost  all  Member 
3 cates  to  the  prohibition  of  Sunday  work  often  do  not  apply  to  women. 

In  Belgium  girls  under  21  are  not  excepted  from  the  prohibition 
of  Sunday  work.  Sunday  work  by  girls  between  16  and  21  may,  however, 
be  authorised  by  Royal  Decree  for  work  which  will  not  allow  interrup- 
tion or  delay. 

In  Germany  the  exceptions  to  the  prohibition  of  Sunday  work 
normally  apply  to  women  as  well  as  men,  but  women  with  dependent 
children  under  14  may  be  exempted  from  Sunday  work. 

In  Prance,  also,  the  exceptions  may  apply  to  women,  other  than 
those  relating  to  handling  work,  urgent  work  and  surveillance. 

In  Italy,  Sunday  work  is  in  general  permissible  for  women  in 
the  same  way  as  men,  although  the  desire  to  make  the  weekly  rest-day 
fall,  so  far  as  possible,  on  Sunday,  seems  to  be  stronger  for  women 
than  for  men. 
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In  Luxembourg  and  the  Netherlands,  on  the  contrary,,  Sunday 
work  is  strictly  forbidden  for  women,  although  some  exceptions  are 
allowed,  in  Luxembourg  for  women  of  21  and  above,  and  in  Belgium 
mainly  in  the  commercial  and  services  sector, 

It  would  be  possible  to  debate  at  length  whether  and  how  far 
rules  for  Sunday  work  affect  the  employment  of  women.  There  are  those 
who  maintain  that  differentiation  between  men  and  women  is  justified 
on  moral  and  religious  grounds  only  where  the  woman  haB  young  depen- 
dent children,  and  this  line  has  been  followed  in  Germany.  In  any 
other  case,  preferential  treatment  for  women  amounts  to  prejudicing 
their  chances  of  employment. 

4.  Maternity  protection 

So  far  as  the  maternity  protection  rules  are  designed  for  the 
immediate  safeguard  of  an  obvious  general  interest,  there  may,  at 
first  sight,  be  some  doubt  whether  it  is  appropriate  to  look  at  them 
in  the  light  of  their  possible  repercussions  on  the  employment  of 
women.  This  doubt  should  be  immediately  dispelled.  There  can  be  no 
question  of  the  desirability  of  maternity  protection  standards,  or 
of  arguing  about  the  optimum  level  of  protection  in  order  to  avoid 
prejudicing  employment.  The  question  rather  is  to  ascertain  how  far 
the  highest,  most  effective  and  most  extensive  standards  of  protection 
can  be  consistent  with  the  requirements  of  a modem  social  policy 
designed  to  safeguard  the  level  of  employment. 

Maternity  protection  standards  in  the  Community  countries  have 
been  the  subject  of  a general  and  gradual  reform,  which  can  broadly 
be  described  as  relatively  recent.  The  most  recent  provisions  are 
those  in  Belgium  where  a Royal  Decree,  made  under  special  powers, 
came  into  force  in  Autumn,  1967. 

The  underlying  principles  of  all  maternity  protection  are  the 
continuance  of  employment  for  all  purposes  during  absence  through 
maternity,  protection  against  dismissal,  maternity  leave,  daily 
breaks,  and  economic  security  and  health  protection  for  tie  working 
woman  during  the  period  of  maternity.  The  following  Table  Bets  out 
in  comparative  form  the  main  maternity  protection  standards  in  force 
under  the  Labour  laws  of  Member  States. 

A comparative  study  of  health  protection  and  social  security 
provisions  is  hardly  possible  within  the  limits  of  the  present  paper 
and  of  no  great  relevance  for  our  present  purposes.  There  is,  however, 
one  problem  which  is  of  special  importance  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  constant  concern  to  safeguard  the  level  of  employment,  namely, 
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finance.  It  is  common  knowledge  that,  in  most  countries,  maternity 
protection  is  a heavy  burden  on  employers;  it  is  only  in  Italy  that 
the  recent  measures  to  share  the  burden  have,  at  least  partially, 
relieved  employers  of  obligations  which  deterred  them  from  employing 
women.  But  what  used  to  be  and  still  is  partially  true  for  Italy,  is 
still  more  true  for  the  other  Community  countries.  On  this  point,  if 
working  mothers  are  to  be  accorded  the  maximum  protection  without 
prejudicing  their  chances  of  employment,  the  basic  principle  must 
be  generally  accepted  and  implemented  that  the  protection  which,  by 
definition,  is  the  duty  of  society  as  a whole,  should  be  financed 
by  the  community;  employers  should  therefore  no  longer  contribute 
as  the  users  of  female  labour,  but  as  members  of  the  community  to 
which  everyone  belongs. 

5.  The  marriage  clause 

A particular  example  of  the  way  in  which  protective  measures, 
when  they  impose  burdens  on  the  employers  beyond  certain  limits, 
may  react  to  the  disadvantage  of  those  whom  they  are  designed  to 
protect,  is  afforded  by  the  "marriage  clause"  by  which  single  women 
agree  that  the  contract  of  service  will  be  automatically  terminated 
by  their  marriage,  or  undertake  to  resign  in  such  event.  The  marriage 
clause  originated  not  so  much  in  over-protective  legislation  for 
working  mothers  as  in  the  fact  that,  in  some  countries,  the  burden 
of  maternity  protection  falls  wholly  or  partially  on  employers.  In 
these  circumstances  it  is  understandable,  even  if  it  is  not  socially 
justifiable,  that  some  employers  are  unwilling  to  incur  the  risk  of 
employing  too  expensive  labour. 

In  the  case  of  Italy,  the  question,  as  mentioned  above,  has 
been  partly  solved  by  an  Act  of  1963 , applicable  to  women  in  private 
and  public  employment,  spreading  the  cost  of  economic  assistance 
which,  formerly  borne  entirely  by  employers,  particularly  encouraged 
the  application  of  the  marriage  clause,  especially  for  clerical  staff 
On  this  occasion  the  legislature,  with  the  general  intention  of 
ensuring  that  the  married  state  was  no  obstacle  to  the  entry  or 
continuance  of  women  as  subordinate  workers  in  the  production  process 
declared  null  and  void  all  marriage  clauses  included  in  individual 
contracts,  collective  agreements  or  regulations,  and  invalidated 
dismissal  on  the  grounds  of  marriage.  An  Act  of  this  kind,  however, 
could  not  fail  to  evoke  some  reservations,  accompanied  by  a renewed 
fear  of  the  contraction  of  the  employment  of  women,  closely  connected 
as  is  well  known,  with  the  fluctuations  of  the  labour  market# 
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In  Prance,  the  marriage  clause , binding  a woman  to  give  up 
work  at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  conflicts  with  the  principle  of 
equal  rights  enshrined  in  the  Constitution.  The  French  courts 
consider  such  a clause  as  contrary  to  public  policy  and  contra  bonos 
mores  and  treat  it  as  null  and  void.  On  the  other  hand,  still  in 
France,  a judicial  decision  is  often  cited  in  this  connection, 
finding  that  a marriage  clause  in  the  contract  of  an  air  hostess  was 
objectively  justified,  since  the  duties  of  such  a post  are  hardly 
compatible  with  normal  family  life  and,  in  the  specific  case,  the 
clause  was  warranted  by  the  legitimate  interests  of  the  airline. 

In  Germany,  the  Labour  Tribunals  have  refused  to  recognise 
the  marriage  clause. 

In  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands,  in  the  absence  of  any  legal 
ruling  on  the  subject,  the  Courts  uphold  the  marriage  clause  and 
dismissal  on  the  grounds  of  marriage,  provided  that  the  clause  is 
not  contrary  to  public  policy  or  contra  bonos  mores,  and  that  the 
dismissal  is  warranted  in  the  legitimate  interests  of  the  firm.  This 
state  of  affairs,  generally  recognised  in  these  two  countries,  creates 
difficulties  for  working  women  or  those  who  wish  to  work.  The  National 
Council  of  Labour  in  Belgium  has  expressed  itself  in  favour  of  pro- 
hibiting the  inclusion  of  the  marriage  clause  in  labour  contracts. 

It  should  be  noted  that  there  are  certain  collective  agreements  in 
the  Netherlands  which  expressly  recognise  the  right  of  dismissal  in 
the  event  of  marriage. 

Along  the  same  line  of  thought,  it  may  be  noted  that  in  practice, 
in  nearly  all  countries,  some  employers  avoid,  as  far  as  possible 
taking  on  married  women  and,  even  more,  women  with  young  children. 

6.  Equal  pay 

The  statutory  or  contractual  rules  existing  in  all  the 
Community  countries  to  implement  the  principle  of  equal  pay  for  men 
andi  women  should  not  be  objectively  regarded  as  likely  to  influence 
the  employment  of  women,  even  though  some  people  maintain  that  an 
employer  faced  with  the  obligation  of  equal  pay,  generally  prefers 
to  take  on  men  rather  than  women,  especially  for  operative  work. 

There  is,  however,  one  aspect  which  may  be  regarded  as  a consequence 
of  the  practical  implementation  of  the  principle  of  equality,  upon 
which  it  is  perhaps  worth  dwelling.  In  all  the  Community  countries, 
in  recent  years,  women's  wages  have  progressively  been  catching  up 
with  those  of  men.  At  the  same  time  we  have  witnessed  the  gradual 
resort  to  legal  and  contractual  devices  combined  with  the  downgrading 
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of  women* s work,  which,  in  the  last  analysis,  affects  pay.  In  Germany, 
for  example,  since  the  decisions  of  the  Labour  Tribunal  holding  that 
equal  wages -are  the  corollary  of  the  general  principle  of  equal  rights 
enshrined  in  Article  3 of  the  Constitution,  all  collective  agreements 
have  done  away  with  direct  discrimination  between  men  and  women  work- 
ers, but  at  the  same  time  have  singled  out  certain  categories  of 
light  jobs  which,  in  substance,  are  less  well  paid  than  general 
manual  labour  and  in  which  the  majority  of  women  are  found. 

Another  example  which  might  be  cited  is  Belgium,  where  the 
"elimination  of  sex"  from  wage  scales  has  been  accompanied  by  the 
grading  of  jobs  usually  held  by  women  at  the  bottom  of  the  scales. 

The  conditions  existing  in  Germany  and  Belgium  are  found  in 
practically  all  the  Community  countries  and  go  hand  in  hand  with  the 
implementation  of  the  principle  of  equal  pay. 

In  this  connection,  therefore,  there  is  a problem  which  will 
not  be  gone  into  more  deeply  here,  because  it  is  dealt  with  more 
fully  by  other  speakers,  but  which  should  also  be  noted  here  since 
it  arises  as  a consequence  of  the  implementation  of  the  principle  of 
equal  pay  and  may  constitute  not  so  much  of  an  objective,  as  of  a 
subjective  obstacle  to  the  employment  of  women,  since  it  might  act 
as  a disincentive  to  women  to  accept  paid  employment. 

7.  The_s ingle  wage  allowance  in  France 

Among  the  provisions  which,  in  one  way  or  another,  form 
obstacles  to  the  employment  of  women,  special  importance  may  be 
attached  to  the  "single  wage"  allowance  in  Prance.  This  is  the 
subject  of  considerable  discussion  on  the  relative  situation  of 
women  who  go  out  to  work  and  those  who  stay  at  home. 

The  object  of  the  allowance  was  not  so  much  to  discourage 
mothers  from  working  as  to  give  them  a free  choice  between  devoting 
themselves  solely  to  their  family  obligations  and  going  out  to  work. 

In  practice,  the  proportion  of  the  single  wage  allowance  to  total 
family  allowances  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  rising  cost  of  living 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  assert  today  that  the  allowance  is 
enough  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  earnings  by  a mother  who  chooses 
to  stay  at  home.  It  is,  moreover,  not  awarded  to  mothers  who  find 
themselves  obliged  to  work  owing  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  bread- 
winner's earnings,  while  it  is  awarded  to  families  who  have  only  one 
income,  even  if  its  amount  exceeds  that  of  a family  where  husband  and 
wife  are  both  working. 
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THri  LEGAL  POSITION  AS  TO  EQUAL  PAY  IN  MEMBER  COUNTRIES 


Belgium 

Germany 

France 

Italy 

Luxembourg 

Netherlands 

Royal  De- 
cree, 24th 
October, 
1967 ; sub- 
jective 
right  to 
equal  pay, 
enforce- 
able in 
the  Courts 

(1)  Federal 
Constitution, 
art.5  equal- 
ity of  rights 
for  men  and 
women 

(2)  Numerous 
LSnder  Con- 
stitution, 
expressly 
specify  the 
right  to 
equal  pay: 
Bavaria, art* 
l68;Berlin 
ar\ *6; 

Bremen, art* 

55;  Hesse, 
art. 55 i 

Rhine land - 
North  West- 
phalia, art* 
24;  Rhineland- 
Palatinate, 
art*56;  Saar, 
art. 12. 

(5)  Numerous 
decisions  of 
the  Labour 
Tribunals 

(4)  Act  of 
11th  October, 
1952  on  bus- 
iness organ- 
isation (BVG) 
establishes 
the  principle 
of  non- 
discrimination 

(1)  SMIG 
( Guaran- 
teed Indus- 
trial Min- 
imum Wage) 
equal  for 
men  and 
women 

(2)  Pre- 
amble to 
the  Con- 
stitution: 
equal 
rights  for 
men  and 
women 

(5)  Act  of 
11th  Feb- 
ruary, 1950; 
collective 
agreements 
capable  of 
extension 
must  in- 
clude 

clauses  fix- 
ing the  me- 
thod of 
implementing 
the  principle 
of  equal  pay 
f6r  equal 
work 

(1)  Con- 
stitution: 
art. 57, 
equal  pay 
for  equal 
work 

(2)  Con- 
stitution: 
art. 5, art. 
51,  prin- 
ciple of 
non-dis- 
crimin- 
ation 

(5)  Numer- 
ous Court 
decisions 

(1)  Grand 
Ducal  De- 
cree, 22nd 
April, 1965: 
statutory 
minimum 
wage, equal 
for  men 
and  women 

(2)  Act  of 
22nd  June, 
1965,  es- 
tablished 
the  prin- 
ciple of 
non-dis- 
crimination 
in  the 
public 
sector 

(5)  Grand 
Ducal  De- 
cree, 25th 
June,  1965*. 
minimum 
wage  for 
skilled 
workers, 
equal  for 
men  and 
women 

(4)  Act  of 
12th  June, 
1965  on 
collective 
agreements, 
art .4:  ways 
and  means 
of  imple- 
menting 
equal  pay 

Compulsory 
minimum 
weekly  wage, 
equal  for 
men  and 
women 
(Bill  in- 
troduced 
22nd  April, 
1968) 
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The  problem  has  been  a topical  one  since  1964,  when  it  was 
raised  in  the  Higher  Council  on  Family  Allowances  following  opinions 
expressed  in  a number  of  competent  quarters.  Since  then,  the  question 
has  periodically  come  into  the  limelight  without  any  satisfactory 
solution  being  found. 

For  the  moment,  without  going  into  the  merits  of  the  various 
aspects  of  the  problem,  we  confine  ourselves  to  noting  that  the 
present  system  has  the  disadvantage  of  no  longer  fulfilling  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  introduced,  of  allowing  women  a free  choice 
between  home  and  work,  but  rather  tends  to  discourage  married  women 
from  working,  on  pain  of  losing  the  allowance  and  at  the  same  time 
incurring  tax  liabilities  which  are  likely  to  make  serious  inroads 
on  the  fruits  of  their  labour. 

8.  Tax  treatment 

Tax  treatment  may  also  have  a decisive  influence  on  the  employ- 
ment of  women;  where  the  Treasury  lays  unduly  heavy  hands  on  the 
second  income  of  the  household  by  the  progressive  taxation  of  the 
combined  income,  the  wife,  who  usually  contributes  this  second  income, 
finds  her  contribution  sadly  diminished,  which  naturally  puts  a brake 
on  her  propensity  to  work.  In  some  countries  some  adjustments  have 
been  made  to  prevent  the  wife’s  contribution  from  being  over-taxed 
and  to  ensure  that  tax  treatment  is  no  obstacle  to  the  free  entry  of 
women  into  the  working  world. 

The  tax  treatment  of  the  income  of  married  women  varies  in  the 
different  Community  countries,  both  in  the  case  of  wages,  independent 
earned  income  or  unearned  income.  The  fact  that  husband  and  wife  live 
together  under  the  same  roof  is  decisive  for  the  purposes  of  tax 
treatment;  if  they  live  together,  their  incomes  are  aggregated. 

In  Belgium,  the  aggregation  of  earned  incomes  is  relaxed  by  a 
special  rebate  on  the  wife's  earned  income,  designed  by  the  Legis- 
lature to  offset  the  extra  costs  arising  from  the  wife's  absence 
from  home. 

The  aggregate  income  is  reduced  by  40  per  cent: 

- of  the  aggregate  earmd  income  where  the  wife’s 
occupation  is  different  from  the  husband's; 

- of  that  part  of  the  share  profits  or  gain  attributable 
to  the  spouse  where  he  or  she  helps  the  taxpayer 

with  his  or  her  work  and  has  no  independent  occupation. 
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The  rebate  must  not  be  less  than  19,000  or  more  than  B.Frs.27,000 
and  cannot  exceed  the  amount  of  the  wife's  taxable  earnings. 

In  Germany,  husband  and  wife  have  the  option  between  joint  or 
separate  assessment.  If  they  choose  joint  assessment,  the  progressive 
character  of  the  income  tax  is  reduced  by  the  application  of  the  rate 
applicable  to  half  the  aggregate  income. 

In  France  the  "family  quotient1*  system  applies.  Under  this 
system  the  family  incomes  are  first  aggregated  and  then  divided  by  a 
quotient  in  which  the  husband  and  wife  count  as  units  and  dependent 
children  as  half  units.  Tax  is  assessed  at  the  rate  applicable  to 
the  amount  of  each  share  of  the  family  income.  This  system  avoids 
the  application  of  an  unduly  high  rate  and  is  the  more  advantageous 
the  bigger  the  family. 

In  Italy,  the  schedular  system  in  force  involves  the  separate 
taxation  of  various  categories  ot  income  and  the  incomes  of  the 
husband  and  wife  are  therefore  not  aggregated.  They  are,  however, 
aggregated  for  the  purposes  of  the  supplementary  tax  and  the  family 
tax  and  no  rebate  is  allowed  for  these  two  taxes,  and  the  progressive 
rate  is  therefore  applied  in  full. 

In  Luxembourg  the  standard  rate  for  the  "households"  category 
is  applied  without  modification  to  the  aggregate  income  of  husband 
and  wife,  treated  as  a sole  taxpayer. 

In  the  Netherlands,  one  third  of  the  wife's  income,  amounting 
to  not  less  than  500  or  more  than  FI. 2, 000  per  annum  is  exempt  from 
tax.  For  the  remainder,  the  incomes  of  the  husband  and  wife  are 
aggregated  and  taxed  at  the  progressive  rate. 
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9.  Social  security 

Social  security  schemes  may  also  involve  factors  which  influence 
the  employment  of  women. 

With  regard  to  retirement  age,  for  example,  the  fact  that  women 
age  faster  than  men  has  been  accepted  in  some  countries  as  justifica- 
tion for  an  earlier  retirement  age  for  women.  In  the  Community  coun- 
tries the  age  limit  for  the  acquisition  of  pension  rights  is  gener- 
ally fixed  at  65*  In  Belgium  and  Italy  the  retirement  age  for  women 
is  five  years  earlier.  If  the  method  of  calculating  the  amount  of 
pension  is  also  taken  into  account,  additional  grounds  may  be  found 
for  arguing' that  this  discourages  women  from  taking  subordinate  jobs. 

In  Italy,  in  fact,  account  is  taken  both  of  the  number  of  years  of 
contributing  and  the  amount  of  contributions;  in  Belgium  the  pension 
is  calculated  on  a reference  wage  according  to  the  length  of  contri- 
bution period. 

The  result  is  that  in  these  two  countries  a woman's  pension, 
owing  to  her  shorte  ' working  life,  is  lower  than  a man’s.  The  by  no 
means  negligible  fact  that,  in  Belgium  and  Italy,  as  well  as  in 
other  countries,  wage  discrimination  against  women  still  exists, 
also  affects  the  amount  cf  pensions. 

The  following  table  (l)  sets  out  in  comparative  form  the  method 
of  calculating  pensions  in  the  Community  countries. 

This  shows  that,  in  all  countries,  with  the  sole  exception  of 
the  Netherlands,  the  method  of  calculation  is  likely  to  affect  the 
amount  of  a woman's  pension  and  may  therefore  be  an  indirect  dis- 
couragement to  work,  if  only  so  far  as  many  women,  especially  single 
women,  are  induced  to  go  out  to  work  in  the  hopes  of  an  adequate 
pension  in  their  old  age.  Still  on  the  subject  of  pensions,  in  the 
Netherlands,  where  pensions  are  payable  to  the  whole  population, 
the  pension  rights  of  a married  woman  vest  only  when  her  husband 
reaches  the  statutory  age  limit  (65),  regardless  of  contributions 
paid;  in  other  words  a woman  in  the  Netherlands  acquires  a pension 
whether  she  works  o:  not,  but  if  she  woi'ks  or  has  an  independent 
income  she  is  obliged  ,o  contribute. 

In  another  sphere  of  social  security,  namely  sickness  insurance, 
where  the  husband  works,  the  wife  is  automatically  insured  for  benefits 
in  kind,  for  which,  if  she  works  herself,  she  is  required  to  contribute. 
Similarly,  in  the  case  of  family  allowances,  the  working  woman  pays 
contributions  for  benefits  which,  in  most  cases,  she  does  not  receive. 

(1)  From  comparative  tables  (EEC-ECSC)  5th  edition. 
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CALCULATION  OF  PENSIONS  IN  THF  COMMUNITY  COUNTRIES  (1) 


Belgium 

Germany 

France 

Italy 

Luxembourg 

Netherlands 

Single  men  or 

1.5#  x n x 

x 20#  i n 

1.625#  x S x n 

The  pension 

Annual  amount: 

husbands  v:  th 

S x c 

50 

consists  of  a 

aingle  persons: 

no  dependent 

filed  com- 

1/50 of 

wife:  1/45  x 

ponent  and  an 

FI. 3*372  per 

60#  x S x n 

increment  on 

year  of  in- 

Husbands with 
dependent 
wives:  1/45  x 

the  fixed  com- 
ponent. Fixed 
component: 
L.Fr. 15,000 
per  annum 
(index  number^ 

surance 

Married  persons: 
1/50  of 

75#  x S x n 

FI. 4, 794  per 
year  of  in- 

100; index  at 
1st  Julyf1968 
= 157.5) 
Increment: 

surance 

l/6  of  total 
wages  (adjus- 

ted according 
to  index  num- 

ber and  wage 
trends) 

n = number  of 

n = number 

S = most 

S b average 

years  of  paid 

of  years 

favourable 

annual  wage 

employment 

insurance 

average 

subject  to 

$ * gross 
annual  wages 
since  1st 

S a general 
basic  wage, 
i.e.  aver- 

annual 
wage  for 
the  10 

contribu- 
tions for 
the  last 

January, 1955 

age  gross 

years  pre- 
ceding pen- 
sion 

three  years 

{notional  cal- 

taxable wage 

n = number 

culation  for 

of  all  in- 

of years  of 

earlier  years) 

sured  per- 

n  = number 

contribution 

sons  during 

of  years  of 

(maximum  = 40) 

the  three- 

contributor- 

calendar 

ship  from  15 

years  pre- 

to 30. 

ceding  the 

For  5 to  15 

year  of  cal- 

years con- 

culating  the 

tributorship, 

pension 

return  = 10# 
of  half 

C = average 
individual 
coefficient 
of  the 

total  con- 
tributions 
paid  (emplo- 

annual ratio 
between  pen- 
sioner's wage 
and  general 
basic  wage 

yers  and 
employees) 

(l)  From  comparative  tables  (litJC-BCSC)  5th  edition.. 


tfith  regard  to  unemployment,  in  Belgium^  the  benefit  for  a woman 
is  lower  than  for  a man,  while  in  Luxembourg,  a wife  who Be  husband 
is  still  in  work  is  not  entitled  to  benefit. 

Conclusions 

The  foregoing  pages  present  a sample  survey  of  the  statutory 
provisions  or  regulations  existing  in  Member  States  of  the  Community 
which  may  have  a direct  influence  on  the  employment  of  women.  No 
attempt  has  been  made  to  draw  general  conclusions;  some  of  the  cir- 
cumstances recorded  are  connected  with  questions  of  social  policy 
in  the  strict  sense,  while  others  flow  directly  from  the  options 
made  by  the  different  national  policies. 

In  conclusion,  we  confine  ourselves  to  noting  the  medium  term 
economic  policy  programme  for  1966-1970,  adopted  by  the  Council  of 
Ministers  of  the  Community  in  April,  1967,  one  paragraph  of  which 
deals  with  the  possibility  of  tapping  new  manpower  resources  by  the 
increased  employment  of  women,  mainly  by  doing  away  with  the 
obstacles  imposed  by  tax  legislation  and  social  security  schemes 
to  the  employment  of  married  women  in  particular. 


(l)  The  Brussels  Unemployment  Appeals  Board  recently  ordered  the 
O.N.S.S.  (National  Social  Security  Fund)  to  pay  a young  working 
girl  the  same  benefit  as  would  be  paid  to  a young  man  of  the 
same  age. 
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C.  WORKING  CONDITIONS  FOR  WOMEN 


3.  WORKING  HOURS  AND  TIME  SCHEDULES 

THE,  TIME  BUDGET  OF  MARRIED  WOMEN  IN  URBAN  CENTRES 

by  M.  Alain  GIRARD 
(France) 

/Extract  from  POPULATION  (13th  year)  1958,  No. 4 
(October-December ) . Quarterly  Review  of  the 
Institut  National  d* Etudes  Demographiques , 

23 r Avenue  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Paris,  86^7 


In  modern  society,  women's  work  raises  special  problems  of  great 
importance.  A though  technical  and  social  progress  had  led  to  a 
reduction  in  men's  working  hours  and  to  a certain  extent  has  made 
their  work  easier,  it  is  not  the  same  in  the  case  of  women  who  often 
fulfil  the  dual  role  of  housewife  and  working  woman.  Even  if  their 
hours  in  paid  employment  are  also  reduced  they  must  still  perform 
household  tasks  which  technical  progress  has  not  yet  succeeded  in 
making  much  lighter.  Responsibility  for  bringing  up  the  children 
falls  almost  entirely  on  them,  and,  short  of  making  society  itself 
responsible  for  bringing  up  the  children,  a solution  which  no  society 
is  seriously  considering  today,  it  is  on  the  mothers  that  the  heaviest 
burden  must  lie. 

Approaching  the  problem  from  another  angle,  namely  the  present 
employment  situation  in  France,  the  shortage  of  labour  resulting 
from  trerds  in  populations  down  to  the  present  raises  the  question 
as  to  whether,  for  a time  at  least,  there  may  not  be  an  increased 
demand  for  female  labour.  The  labour  force  in  fact  is  likely  to  stay 
at  the  same  level  or  even  decrease  slightly  in  the  next  few  years, 
until  the  post-war  bulge  reaches  employment  age.  Will  the  introduction 
of  part-time  work,  for  example,  enable  more  women  to  take  paid  jobs? 
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A study  by  the  Institut  national  de  la  statistique  et  des  etudes 
economiques  (National  Institute  of  Statistics  and  Economics),  in  the 
framework  of  their  regular  employment  surveys,  should  shortly  provide 
information  on  this  subject. 

For  all  these  reasons,  the  I.N.E.D.  has  on  several  occasions 
examined  the  question  of  Paid  employment  for  womeni1 2^ 

Furthermore,  a study  covering  both  their  domestic  and  occupa- 
tional  working  hours  was  made  as  far  back  as  1948  *"  and  since  the 
data  collected  for  it  relate  to  almost  12  years*  ago,  it  seemed 
important  to  have  another  look  at  the  problem.  The  main  objective 
is  to  assess  the  number  of  hours  worked  by  married  women  both  in 
their  homes  and  jobs  and  to  find  out  how  much  additional  time  they 
devote  to  one  or  more  children  in  the  home.  It  is  useful  to  know  how 
much  a child's  upbringing  costs  society  in  hours  of  work  of  various 
kinds. 

Living  and  working  conditions  differ  very  much  as  between  town 
and  country,  and  the  first  survey  was  limited  to  urban  centres  of 
over  5,000  inhabitants.  This  report  is  also  limited  to  urban  centres, 
but  a similar  study  is  being  made  of  country  areas.  Since  the  seasonal 
factor  may  have  a strong  influence,  the  first  stage  of  the  survey 
carried  out  in  the  spring  of  1958  will  only  be  published  later  when 
the  new  study  carried  out  in  the  autumn  has  been  completed. 

THE  SURVEY 

Sampling:  It  was  decided  to  make  a sample  survey,  but  because 

of  the  nature  of  the  problem  a certain  number  of  adjustments  were 
necessary. 

Observations  were  made  throughout  the  whole  country,  their 
frequency  depending  on  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  various 
regions,  taking  into  account  both  geographical  distribution  and 
distribution  according  to  size  of  urban  district. 

Using  data  from  the  1954  census,  1,020  persons  in  all  were 
examined.  Their  geographical  distribution  was  as  follows: 


(1)  Jean  BARIC  "L'Activite  Professionnelle  des  Femmes  en  France", 
Cahier  No. 5 of  "Travaux  et  Documents", ^I.N.E.D.,  Paris,  1947* 

"Le  Travail  des  Femmes:  Professions,  Metiers,  Situations  Sociales 
et  Salaires" , Population,  1955,  No. 4,  pp. 675-690. 

(2)  Jean  STOETZEL,  "L’Etude  du  Budget-Temps  de  la  Femme  dans  les 
Agglomerations  Urbaines",  Population,  1948,  No.l,  pp. 47-62. 
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Region 

No. 

% 

North 

West 

159 

16 

North 

Fast 

228 

22 

South 

West 

139 

14 

South 

Fast 

213 

21 

Paris 

( Seine, 

Seine  et  Oise,  Seine  et  281 

27 

Marne ) 

— 

1,020 

100 

In  Urban  Districts 

Towns 

of  from 

5,000  to  20,000  inhabitants  378 

37 

Towns 

of  from 

20,000  to  100,000  inhabitants  314 

31 

Towns 

of  more 

than  100,000  inhabitants  193 

19 

Paris 

135 

13 

1,020 

100 

The  survey  was  carried  out  by  104  investigators  in  84  urban 
districts,  and  the  field  documents  were  collected  in  March  1958. 

The  only  precaution  taken  when  choosing  the  period  for  this 
investigation  was  to  ensure  that  it  did  not  coincide  with  the  school 
holidays. 

Furthermore,  since  the  aim  was  to  discover  the  pattern  of  an 
average  day’s  work,  the  observations  had  to  be  spread  fairly  evenly 
over  the  different  days  of  the  week.  Their  distribution  in  this 
respect  was  as  follows: 


Day  of  the  week 

No. 

% 

Monday 

167 

16 

Tuesday 

147 

14 

Wednesday 

150 

15 

Thursday 

134 

13 

Friday 

144 

14 

Saturday 

140 

14 

Sunday 

1— 1 

V>4 

OO 

14 

1,020 

100 

Other  decisions  were  taken  regarding  the  age  of  the  women 
studied,  how  many  children  they  had,  and  their  social  and  occupational 
background . 

So  that  the  dispersion  would  not  be  too  great  and  to  eliminate 
as  far  as  possible  from  the  figures  children  still  living  at  home 


who  could  already  look  after  themselves,  only  women  under  the  age 
of  47  were  included  in  the  study. 

For  purposes  of  comparison,  childless  married  women  were  also 
included  in  the  enquiry  in  roughly  equal  numbers  as  women  with  one, 
two,  and  three  or  more  children.  The  object  was  to  obtain  groups  of 
equivalent  size  for  each  of  the  four  categories  of  family  size. 

The  instructions  given  to  investigators  concerning  socio-occu- 
pational  categories  were  not  intended  to  produce  representative 
sampling  in  this  respect,  but  to  ensure  that  enough  women  in  each 
category  were  studied  for  comparisons  based  on  environmental  back- 
ground to  be  made* 

The  breakdown  according  to  these  various  categories  will  be 
given  further  onf  but  it  must  be  said  at  once  that  it  would  be 
mistaken  to  consider  some  of  the  results  as  typical,  and  that  it 
will  be  better  to  avoid  making  premature  generalisations  on  certain 
points. 

The  method  of  observation:  In  the  previous  enquiry  on  time 
budgets  of  women,  two  methods  were  used  to  obtain  data.  One  was  to 
ask  the  persons  concerned  to  note  down  each  evening  for  one  week  the 
time  spent  on  various  occupations,  a list  of  which  was  given  to  them. 
The  other,  which  proved  to  be  much  more  accurate  and  which  has  been 
used  for  the  present  study,  was  to  give  them  a time-sheet  covering 
a full  24-hour  day. 

The  time-Fheet  is  divided  into  five-minute  periods,  and  is 
filled  in  by  the  women  themselves  for  the  stipulated  day  of  the  week. 
Whatever  their  nature,  the  various  occupations  are  entered  opposite 
the  exact  time  at  which  they  are  carried  out.  In  no  case,  therefore, 
is  there  any  need  to  remember  or  make  a subjective  assessment  of  the 
times  spent  in  work.  The  I.N.E.D.  classified  and  calculated  the 
duration  of  each  occupation  on  each  time-sheet  by  taking  the  differ- 
ence between  the  times  of  starting  two  successive  jobs.  This  method 
made  it  possible  to  piece  together  very  accurately  the  time  table 
on  the  days  observed. 

Further,  accompanying  each  time-sheet  was  a questionnaire  filled 
in  by  the  investigators  showing  the  composition  of  the  family,  its 
occupational  background,  the  kind  of  house  they  lived  in  and  its 
amenities,  the  household  equipment,  where  relevant  any  job  done  by 
the  mother  outside  her  home,  and  details  of  any  domestic  or  family 
help. 

A latter  was  finally  sent  to  those  who  agreed  to  take  part  in 
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the  experiment  assuring  them  that  complete  anonymity  would  be  pre- 
served* They  were  also  asked  to  be  entirely  frank,  that  is  to  record 
how  they  spent  their  time  without  in  any  way  changing  the  order, 
nature  or  duration  of  the  occupations  carried  out  on  the  day  under 
observation*  The  investigators  gave  them  all  the  necessary  verbal 
instructions  and  when  they  went  back  to  fetch  the  completed  form 
made  sure  that  the  explanations  had  been  properly  understood. 
Sometimes,  with  the  help  of  the  person  concerned,  they  made  additions 
to  some  items  of  information  which  were  too  brief.  In  spite  of  all 
these  precautions  a few  time-sheets  had  to  be  eliminated  so  that 
only  those  which  were  sufficiently  precise  were  kept. 

Special  difficulties  are  involved  in  an  enquiry  of  this  kind. 

It  gives  extra  work  to  persons  who  are  often  very  busy;  it  means 
that  they  themselves  have  to  write  down  the  information  instead  of 
replying  to  questions.  Consequently,  it  was  essential  to  make  sure 
that  they  were  willing  to  co-operate. 

The  evidence  of  the  investigators  tallies,  and  it  seems  that 
the  correctly  filled- in  forms  reflect  the  women's  work  adequately. 

If  there  is  occasional  distortion,  it  is  generally  in  the  sense  of 
the  work  performed  being  slightly  over-estimated.  It  is  also  true 
that  the  women  who  were  willing  to  take  part  in  such  an  enquiry  are 
a selected  group.  They  tend  on  the  whole  to  be  women  who  carry  out 
their  work  with  very  great  care  and  responsibility. 

Finally,  the  high  standard  of  the  answers  collected,  and  the 
consistency  of  tne  information  they  provided  confirm  that  the  survey 
was  carried  out  in  conditions  which  were  as  satisfactory  as  possible. 

THk  SAMPLE  OBSERVED 

The  social  and  occupational  background  and  the  women's  occupa- 
tions; Table  1 gives  distribution  of  households  according  to  husband's 
and  wife's  occupation. 

Married  women  in  well-off  households  are  less  likely  than  others 
to  take  up  paid  employment.  The  group  most  likely  to  be  in  paid 
employment  are  the  wives  of  men  in  craft  trades  and  retail  businesses, 
in  which  cases  their  work  can  be  done  on  the  spot,  either  in  the 
husband's  business  or  in  his  workshop. 

There  is  generally  a correlation  between  the  husband's  and 
wife’s  occupation  when  the  wife  is  also  employed.  However,  when  the 
husband  is  an  industrial  worker  the  wife  is  often  an  office  worker. 
This  observation  bears  out  a well-known  fact,  that  while  the  percen- 
tage of  women  workers  has  been  almost  stationary  for  a century,  except 
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Table  I 

Occupational  background  and  wife’s  occupation 


Husband’s  occupation 

Wife's  occupation 

Industrial 

operative 

Craft 
trades 
and  re- 
tail 

business 

Clerical 
worker 
and  junior 
public 
servant 

Middle 

manage- 

ment 

Senior 
manage- 
ment and 
profes- 
sions 

Total 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

No. 

% 

Industrial 

operative 

24 

2 

13 

4 

2 

114 

11 

Craft,  trades  and 
retail  business 

2 

46 

2 

1 

3 

99 

10 

Clerical  worker 
and  junior  public 

17 

7 

25 

22 

5 

161 

16 

servant 

Middle  management 

3 

5 

4 

22 

9 

75 

7 

Senior  management 
and  professions 

1 

1 

1 

3 

13 

31 

3 

Without  occupation 

53 

39 

55 

40 

68 

540 

53 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

- 

- 

(No. 

320 

175 

210 

150 

157 

1,020 

_ 

Total  ( 

( * 

31 

17 

20 

16 

16 

- 

100 

Average  number 
of  children 

2.0 

1.9 

1.9 

1.9 

2.2 

Table  IX 

Distribution  of  children  according  to  the  wife’s  occupation 


Number  of 
children 

Number 

Wives  without 
occupation 

540 

% 

Wives  in 
employment 

400 

% 

Overall  total 
1,020 
% % 

0 

11.5 

33.1 

21.6  22 

1 

19.0 

31.3 

25.2  25 

2 

31.3 

21.0 

26.5  26 

3 

21.3 

7.5 

14.0) 

4 

9.1 

4.0 

7.1) 

5 

4.3 

1.7 

3 . 0 j p.. 
1.2)  27 

6 

1.7 

0.6 

7 

0.5 

0.0 

0.3) 

0 

0.5 

0.0 

0.3) 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0  100.0 

Ave  rage 

number  of 
children 

2.34 

1.27 

1.99 
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in  agriculture,  there  has  been  an  internal  shift  from  secondary 
to  tertiary  occupations. 

In  the  five  occupational  groups  defined  according  to  the 
husband's  occupation,  the  number  and  distribution  of  the  children 
are  substantially  the  same.  This  observation  could  in  no  way  apply 
to  the  population  as  a whole,  because  it  resulted  from  the  way  the 
survey  itself  was  planned.  The  investigators  had  to  choose  the 
persons  to  be  observed  on  the  basis  of  two  independent  criteria: 
the  number  of  children  in  the  family  and  the  head  of  family* s 
occupation.  In  fact,  the  distribution  of  the  number  of  children 
according  to  the  various  environments  was  found  to  be  appreciably 
the  same,  just  as  the  observations  on  the  different  days  of  the 
week  were  found  to  be  equally  distributed  between  the  various 
social  environments. 

The  main  variable  with  regard  to  the  wife's  occupational 
activity  is  the  number  of  cnildren.  In  all  social  groups  the  more 
children  they  have  the  less  frequently  they  go  out  to  work. 

Table  II  gives  the  overall  distribution  of  the  number  of 
children  for  all  households  and  for  those  where  the  wife  goes  out 
to  work  and  for  those  wnere  she  does  not.  The  average  number  of 
children  is  1.27  in  the  case  of  women  in  paid  employment  and  2.34 
for  those  who  devote  themselves  entirely  to  their  home.  The  former 
represent  47  per  cent  of  the  sample  and  the  second  53  per  cent. 

Irrespective  of  the  level  of  the  women's  work  in  the  different 
environments,  women  with  children  are  much  less  likely  to  take  up 
paid  employment.  (Table  III). 


Table  III 

Percentage  of  wives  working,  by  number  of 
children  and  husband's  occupation 


0 

children 

1 

child 

2 

children 

3 

children 
and  more 

Overall 

total 

t 

t 

% 

% 

% 

Industrial 

operative 

78 

59 

30 

23 

47 

Craft  trades  & 
retail  businesses 

72 

65 

60 

47 

61 

Clerical  worker  & 
junior  public 
servant 

68 

58 

38 

15 

45 

Middle  management 

80 

64 

40 

24 

52 

Senior  management 
and  professions 

50 

41 

25 

24 

32 
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The  time  the  wives  spend  in  paid  employment  also  varies 
according  to  the  number  of  children*  This  will  be  dealt  with  in 
the  following  chapter. 

Parents1  age.  Number  and  age  of  children:  The  parents*  ages 
in  the  households  observed  are  given  in  Table  IV.  It  shows  an 
average  difference  of  about  three  years  between  husbands  and  wives 
which  more  or  less  corresponds  with  French  households  as  a whole. 

Table  V gives  the  number  and  distribution  by  age  of  the  children 
in  the  households.  The  average  number  of  children  per  family  is 
1*9,  and  the  distribution  by  age  covers  a wide  range  from  birth  to 
20  years  and  over,  but  seven  out  of  ten  children  are  between  four 
and  fifteen  years  (Table  V).  On  the  other  hand  the  number  of  very 
young  children  under  three  years  old,  and  the  total  number  of 
children,  are  closely  related  to  whether  ths  wife  is  working  or  not. 
The  work  involved  in  bringing  up  these  children  will  be  studied 
further  on. 

Housing  and  household  equipment:  In  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  cases,  i.e.  85  per  cent  of  the  households  investigated,  the  only 
persons  living  in  the  home  are' the  two  parents  and  their  children. 

In  the  fifteen  remaining  cases  there  are  others,  mostly  a grand- 
mother, but  sometimes  a grandmother  and  grandfather,  when  the  two 
generations  live  together.  The  number  of  persons  in  the  household 
outside  the  family  does  not  change  significantly  with  social  status. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  social  status  makes  very  substantial 
differences  as  far  as  housing  and  household  equipment  are  concerned. 

The  average  number  of  persons  per  family  is  appreciably  the 
same  irrespective  of  status,  but  living  space  becomes  smaller  the 
lower  down  the  social  scale  one  goes,  although  workers  in  craft 
trades  and  retail  business  are  slightly  better  off  in  this  respect 
than  clerical  workers  and  junior  public  servants  (Table  VII,  Part  l). 

Comparison  of  the  number  of  persons  with  the  number  of  habitable 
rooms  provides  an  index  of  the  density  of  habitation  in  each  dwelling. 
The  norms  employed  are  the  same  as  those  used  by  I.N.S.E.E.  for  the 
1954  census.  Dwellings  with  at  least  three  persons  in  one  room,  four 
persons  in  two  rooms,  or  six  persons  in  three  rooms,  etc.,  that  is 
to  say  those  where  the  number  of  persons  is  over  two  per  room  are 
described  as  "critical  overcrowding".  Two  people  living  in  one 
room,  three  people  in  two  rooms,  or  five  people  in  three  rooms,  etc., 
is  termed  "admissible  temporary  overcrowding". 
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Table  IV 
Parents'  age 


Parents'  age 

Men 

% 

Women 

% 

Under  24 

3 

8 

25  to  29 

14 

18 

30  to  34 

19 

23 

35  to  39 

24 

26 

40  to  44 

18 

17 

45  and  over 

22 

8 

— — 

— — 

100 

100 

Average  age 

in  years 

38.1 

34.9 

Table  V 

Number  and  distribution  by  age  of  children 


No. 

% 

Under  6 months 

51 

3 

1 year 

79 

4 

2 years 

122 

7 

3 years 

95 

5 

4,5,6  years 

311 

17 

7,8,9  years 

343 

19 

10,11,12  years 

366 

21 

13,14,15  years 

217 

12 

16,17,18  years 

130 

7 

19,20,21  years 

62 

3 

22  years  & over 

31 

2 

Total 

1,807 

100 

Average  age 
in  years 

9,0 
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Table  VI 

Number  and  distribution  of  very  young  children 


Number  of  children 
under  3 years 

Overall 

total 

No.  # 

Women 

without 

occupation 

% 

Women  in 
occupation 

% 

0 

743  73 

66 

81 

1 

216  21 

26 

16 

2 

52) 

')  6 

8 

3 

3 

9L_ 

Total 

1,020  100 

100 

100 

Average  number  of 

0.44 

0.23 

children 

0.34 

Using  these  definitions,  the  1954  census  shows  that  a quarter 
of  the  French  urban  population  is  in  a state  of  "admissible  tempor- 
ary overcrowding"  or  "critical  overcrowding".  In  the  sample  observed, 
the  percentage  living  under  these  conditions  amounts  to  almost  50 
per  cent  for  industrial  operatives  and  30  per  cent  for  junior 
clerical  workers  and  junior  public  servants.  The  housing  shortage 
is  at  present  so  severe  that  it  even  affects  a substantial  percen- 
tage (16  per  cent)  of  managerial  staff  and  professional  workers. 

(See  Table  VII,  Part  2). 

Generally  speaking,  there  are  more  labour-saving  appliances 
also  in  the  higher  income  group  families.  Whereas  about  one  quarter 
of  the  industrial  operatives'  households  have  a refrigerator  or 
washing  machine,  and  one  third  a vacuum  cleaner,  six  out  of  ten 
senior  managerial  and  professional  households  have  both  refrigerator 
and  washing  machine  and  eight  out  of  ten  a cleaner.  Craft  trades 
and  retail  business  households  are  at  about  the  same  level  as 
clerical  workers  and  junior  public  servants. 

In  households  which  do  not  have  both  a refrigerator  and  washing 
machine,  there  are  more  washing  machines  in  the  lower  income  group 
but  more  refrigerators  in  the  higher  income  group  (Table  VIII). 

Linked  to  this,  and  also  because  of  the  domestic  help  in 
households  in  the  higher  income  group,  one  of  the  tasks,  namely  the 
washing  of  clothes,  the  importance  of  which  will  be  seen  in  the 
following  chapter,  is  done  entirely  at  home  in  most  cases  (about 
two-thirds)  except,  however,  among  the  middle  management  groups  who 
more  often  send  some  of  their  washing  out.  Cases  where  no  washing 
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Table  VII 
Living  conditions 


Number  of  rooms 

Industrial 

operatives 

Clerical 

workers 

and 

junior 

public 

servants 

Craft 

trades 

and 

retail 

business 

Middle 

manage- 

ment 

Senior 

manage- 

ment 

and 

profes- 

sions 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

1 without  kitchen 

5 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 with  kitchen 

10 

6 

5 

4 

2 

2 without  kitchen 

4 

2 

1 

2 

0 

2 with  kitchen 

25 

20 

16 

18 

11 

5 

54 

31 

21 

27 

18 

4 

14 

26 

32 

26 

21 

5 

7 

10 

18 

17 

19 

6 and  over 

1 

5 

7 

4 

28 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Prance  as 
a whole 
(1) 

Critical  over- 
crowding 

29.2 

12.0 

12.3 

12.7 

8.2 

12.4 

Admissible  tem- 

porary over- 
crowding 

17.7 

17.3 

11.1 

10.9 

8.3 

13.5 

Normal  density  or 
underoccupied 

53.1 

70.7 

76.6 

76.4 

83.5 

74.1 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

(l)  All  urban  districts  according  to  the  1954  census.  I.N.S.S.ii.  Bulletin 
hebdomadaire  de  statistique,  21st  April,  1956. 
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Table  VIII 

Household  equipment  and  laundering 


Industrial 

operatives 

% 

Clerical 

workers 

and 

junior 

public 

servants 

% 

°raft 

trades 

and 

retail 

business 

% 

Middle 

manage- 

ment 

% 

Senior 

manage- 

ment 

% 

Possessing; 
Vacuum  cleaner 

34 

52 

52 

44 

80 

Refrigerator 

23 

34 

48 

42 

63 

Washing  machine 

28 

38 

38 

45 

59 

Laundering  done: 

Entirely  at 
home 

66 

65 

64 

50 

59 

Partly  at  home 

28 

27 

27 

40 

31 

Entirely  outsid 
the  home 

e 

6 

8 

9 

10 

10 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

is  done  at  home  do  not  exceed  6 to  10  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
(Table  VIII). 

Domestic  and  family  help:  There  is  no  paid  domestic  help  in 
nine  out  of  ten  of  the  industrial  operative  households.  For  the  rest, 
there  is  at  most  a woman  cleaner  or  a person  who  comes  to  do  the 
washing  or  rough  work.  On  the  other  hand,  two-thirds  of  the  senior 
management  and  professional  households  have  domestic  help,  and  a 
fifth  of  these  have  at  least  a general  servant. 

Domestic  help  is  slightly  more  frequent  as  the  number  of 
children  increases.  Two  out  of  ten  families  in  the  sample  as  a whole 
have  no  help  when  they  are  childless  as  against  three  out  of  ten 
when  there  are  two  or  more  children* 

The  time  put  in  by  cleaners  varies  from  six  to  thirty  hours  or 
more  according  to  the  family.  The  average  time  according  to  the 
number  of  children  for  the  families  as  a whole,  given  below,  is 
obtained  by  adding  this  total  to  the  time  put  in  by  general  helps 
assessed  at  50  hours  per  week.  The  hours  go  up  regularly  as  the 
families  increase  to  two  children  (Table  X). 
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Table  IX 


Paid  domestic  help  according  to  socio-occupational 
status  and  number  of  children 


None 

| 1 cleaner 

1 general 
servant 

1 genera] 
servant  + 
1 cleaner 

Total 

% 

% 

% 

* 

Husband 1 s 
Occupation: 

Industrial 

operative 

91 

8 

1 

0 

100 

Clerical  worker 
and  junior 
public  servant 

88 

12 

0 

0 

100 

Craft  trades 
and  retail 
business 

62 

31 

6 

1 

100 

Middle 

management 

68 

27 

4 

1 

100 

Senior  manage- 
ment and 
professions 

34 

44 

12 

10 

100 

Number  of  children: 
0 

80 

17 

1 

2 

100 

1 

77 

18 

5 

0 

100 

2 

70 

24 

4 

2 

100 

3 and  more 

69 

24 

4 

3 

100 

Table  X 

Average  weekly  duration  in  hours  of  domestic  'j?lp  provided 


General 

servant 

Cleaner 

Overall 

0 children 

1.6 

2.1 

3.7 

1 child 

2.5 

to 

CM 

4.8 

2 children 

3.2 

4.0 

7.2 

3 and  more 

3.7 

LTV 

to 

7.2 

4 


About  three  families  out  of  ten  benefit  from  unpaid  help  from 
members  of  the  family.  This  is  mostly  provided  by  the  mother,  the 
mother-in-law  and,  at  the  bottom  of  the  list,  the  husband,  and  is 
not  greatly  affected  by  status  considerations. 


Table  XI 

Help  from  family  according  to  socio-occupational  status 


Industrial 

operatives 

Craft 

trades 

and 

retail 

business 

Clerical 

workers 

and 

junior 

public 

servants 

Middle 

manage- 

ment 

Senior 

manage- 

ment 

Total 

* 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

None 

72 

71 

59 

72 

72 

70 

Help  from: 

Mother, mother- 
in-law 

10 

13 

14 

11 

15 

12 

Husband 

8 

6 

14 

10 

4 

9 

Eldest  daughter 

2 

2 

3 

1 

3 

2 

Other  children 

2 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

Other  persons 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Several  persons 

5 

2 

6 

2 

3 

4 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

On  an  average  there  is  more  help  from  the  family  when  there  are 
children  than  in  childless  homes.  As  it  is  given  mostly  by  a grand- 
mother this  help  is  very  substantial  when  the  grandmother  lives  with 
the  family,  but  as  this  is  somewhat  rare  the  average  help  comes  to 
about  one  hour  per  day  for  the  families  as  a whole. 

The  figures  for  help  from  the  family  are  broken  down  by  task. 

They  are  highest  for  minding  children  especially  when  there  is  only 
one  child  (Table  XII ). 

All  these  data  on  housing  space,  household  equipment  and  domestic 
help  or  help  from  the  family  should  be  borne  in  mind  when  considering 
the  results  of  the  survey  given  in  the  next  chapter.  They  also  show 
how  much  housework  is  done  in  the  different  families  according  to  the 
number  of  children,  taking  into  account  the  work  done  by  the  mother 
and  any  help  she  may  have. 
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Table  XII 

Weekly  duration  in  hours  of  help  from  family  according  to 
task  and  number  of  children 


0 children 

1 child 

2 children 

3 and  more 

Housework 

0.9 

1.1 

0.8 

1.0 

Cooking 

1.6 

1.2 

1.1 

0.9 

Washing-up 

0.6 

0.7 

0.5 

0.7 

Shopping 

0.7 

0.9 

0.6 

0.8 

Laundering 

0.3 

0.5 

0.3 

0.2 

Minding  children 

- 

3.3 

2.1 

1.8 

Care  of  children 

- 

0.8 

0.5 

0.3 

Total 

4.1 

8.5 

5.9 

5.7 

THh  SURVEY1 S FINDINGS 


Table  XIII  gives  the  basic  results  of  the  survey*  It  shows  an 
average  for  the  women  as  a whole  according  to  the  number  of  children, 
and  gives  a separate  breakdown  of  those  who  go  out  to  work  and  those 
who  stay  at  home*  By  definition  an  average  day  is  neither  a working 
day  nor  a day  of  leisure,  but  it  corresponds  more  nearly  to  a working 
day,  since  there  is  only  one  Sunday  every  seven  days. 

The  breakdown  is  made  under  several  broad  headings: 

- domestic  work  as  a whole; 

- added  work  connected  with  children; 

- activity  not  connected  with  the  household  including 
travelling  to  place  of  work; 

- sleeping  or,  more  precisely,  time  spent  in  bed,  the 
duration  being  calculated  from  the  moment  of  going 
to  bed  to  the  time  of  getting  up; 

- all  other  activities,  i.e*  leisure  and  entertainment, 
washing,  dressing  and  personal  care,  meals,  possible 
religious  attendance  or  help  given  to  the  husband  in 
his  work. 

The  headings  "domestic  work"  and  "care  of  children"  have  been 
broken  down  into  more  detailed  sub-headings: 
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Table 

Breakdown  of  time  spent  on  various  occupatic 

In  hours  anc 


Overall 

0 children 

1 child 

2 children 

3 and  more 

Number  of  cases 

221 

257 

270 

272 

Housework 

1.2 

1.4 

1.8 

1.8 

Marketing 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

Shopping 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Cooking 

1.2 

1.5 

1.6 

1.7 

Washing  up 

0.6 

0.7 

0.7 

0.7 

Laundering 

0.3 

0.4 

0.5 

0.6 

Ironing 

0.2 

0.3 

0.5 

0.4 

Sewing,  mending 

0.7 

j0.8 

1.1 

1.2 

Gardening 

0.1 

£ 

0.1 

t 

Total (l) 

5.0 

5.8 

7.0 

7.1 

Care  of  children 

- 

1.1 

1.4 

2.0 

Minding  and  walks 

- 

0.3 

0.4 

0.4 

School  lessons 

- 

0.1 

0.2 

" 3 

Taking  to  school 

- 

C.l 

0.1 

0.1 

Medical  care 

E 

£ 

0.1 

0.1 

Total (2) 

t 

1.6 

2.2 

2.9 

Total(l)+(2)  5.0 

7.4 

9.2 

10.0 

Assisting  husband 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Religious  attendance 

! 0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Home  entertainments 
and  leisure 

1.2 

1.0 

1.0 

1.1 

Outside  entertainmei 

its  1.2 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

Washing,  dressing  an 
personal  care 

id 

0.7 

0.6 

0.6 

0.5 

Meals 

1.7 

1.7 

1.7 

1.8 

Sleeping 

8.8 

i 

8.8 

.8.7 

8.5 

Total 

13.8 

12.9 

12.8 

12.7 

Occupation  and 
travelling  to  work 

5.2 

3.7 

2.0 

1.3 

General  total  24*0 

24.0 

24.0 

24.0 

Getting  up  time  j 

7hl5 

7hl0 

7h05 

7h00 

Time  of  going  to  bed 
L 

22h25 

22h20 

22h20 

22h30 
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II 

an  average  day  by  number  of  children 
nths  of  hours 


Women  with  occupation 


Women  without  occupation 


children 

1 child 

2 children 

5 and  more 

0 children 

1 child 

2 children 

5 and  more 

159 

150 

101 

70 

62 

107 

169 

202 

1.0 

1.1 

1.5 

1.2 

1.7 

1.9 

2.0 

2.1 

0.4 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.9 

0.8 

0.7 

0.7 

0.1 

£ 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

1.0 

1.2 

1.5 

1.4 

1.8 

1.9 

1.9 

1.8 

0.5 

0.5 

0.6 

0.6 

0.7 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

0.5 

0.4 

0.4 

0.5 

0.6 

0.5 

0.6 

0.6 

0.2 

0.5 

0.5 

0.2 

0.5 

0.4 

0.5 

0.4 

0.4 

0.5 

0.6 

1.0 

1.6 

1.2 

1.5 

1.5 

£ 

£ 

0.1 

£ 

0.1 

£ 

0.1 

£ 

5.9 

4.5 

5.2 

5.5 

7.8 

7.6 

8.0 

7.8 

- 

0.7 

1.0 

1.0 

- 

1.6 

1.7 

2.5 

- 

0.2 

0.5 

0.1 

- 

0.5 

0.5 

0.4 

- 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

- 

0.1 

0.2 

0.5 

- 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

- 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

£ 

t 

£ 

0.1 

£ 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

£ 

1.1 

1.5 

1.6 

e 

2.4 

2.7 

5.5 

5.9 

5.6 

6.7 

7.1 

7.8 

10.0 

10.7 

11.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.5 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.9 

0.7 

0.7 

0.7 

2.0 

1.5 

1.2 

1.2 

0.9 

0.5 

0.5 

0.6 

2.1 

0.7 

0.7 

0.6 

0,6 

0.6 

0,6 

0.5 

0.9 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

1.6 

1.6 

1.7 

1.7 

1.8 

1.8 

1.8 

1.8 

8.7 

8.4 

8.2 

8.1 

9.1 

9.2 

8.8 

8.5 

12.9 

12.0 

12.0 

12.0 

16.2 

14.0 

15.5 

12.9 

7.2 

6.4 

5.5 

4.9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

24.0 

24.0 

24.0 

24*0 

24.0 

24.0 

24.0 

24*0 

7h05 

6h55 

6h55 

6h45 

7h55 

7h2‘ 

> 7hl5 

7h05 

22h25 

22h20 

1 

22h25 

22  h40 

22h50 

22hl5  22h20 

L L 

22h25 
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1.  Domestic  work;  The  actual  housework;  shopping,  mainly  for  food; 
longer  shopping  excursions  for  clothes,  furniture  or  various  equip- 
ment; cooking,  i.e.  preparing  meals;  washing-up;  washing  and  ironing; 
sewing,  i.e.  all  the  tasks  of  mending,  knitting,  care  of  clothes, 
etc.;  and,  finally,  an  item  which  is  possibly  seldom  found  in  towns, 
gardening. 

2.  Child  care;  The  actual  care  of  children,  mostly  very  young  child- 
ren, minding  children  at  home  or  taking  them  cut  for  walks,  super- 
vising homework  and  lessons,  possibly  taking  them  to  school,  and 
finally  medical  care  which  although  not  solely  confined  to  children, 
is  much  more  frequent  when  there  are  children. 

Analysis  of  the  time-sheets  filled  in  by  the  persons  observed 
made  it  possible  to  calculate  the  average  time  of  rising  and  going 
to  bed  in  each  of  the  categories  defined. 

Average  day:  The  first  outstanding  fact  revealed  by  careful 
study  of  Table  XIII  concerns  paid  employment.  Not  only  does  the  wife 
go  out  to  work  less  frequently  but,  as  has  already  been  noted,  her 
hours  become  shorter  as  her  family  responsibilities  increase.  Outside 
work  roughly  takes  up  an  average  of  from  seven  hours  per  day,  in  the 
case  of  women  without  children,  to  five  hours  for  women  with  three 
or  more  children,  i.e.  from  50  to  54  hours  per  week  including 
travelling  time  between  home  and  place  of  work  (see  Table  XIII). 

The  breakdown  of  time  spent  in  paid  employment , including 
travelling,  as  revealed ty  the  time-sheets  calls  for  some  comments 
(Table  XIV ). 

Women  in  employment  work  full-time,  but  as  the  whole  range  of 
occupations  is  represented,  from  retail  businesses  to  cleaning,  an 
appreciable  percentage  do  less  than  six  hours  per  working  day. 

These  percentages  rise  substantially  as  the  number  of  children 
increases. 

Furthermore,  when  questioned  as  to  how  long  they  worked  a week, 
the  percentage  of  women  replying  "the  period  varies"  increases  with 
the  number  of  children,  i.e.  5 per  cent,  10  per  cent,  15  per  cent 
and  19  per  cent  respectively.  This  "variable  period"  was  found  on 
analysis  to  come  to  far  less  than  40  hours* 

The  fact  of  engaging  in  paid  employment  has  a considerable 
influence  on  the  way  a woman  organises  her  day.  But  whether  she  is 
working  or  not,  the  time  she  spends  on  the  main  items  remains  the 
same.  The  longest  time  is  spent  on  the  actual  housework  and  care  of 
the  cnildren.  But  childless  women,  or  mothers  with  one  child,  spend 
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Table  XIV 

Breakdown  of  time  spent  in  paid  employment  per  average  day 
including  travelling,  by  number  of  children 


0 children 

1 child 

2 children 

3 and  more 

Number (l) 

141 

124 

81 

55 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Less  xhan  6 hours 

17 

23 

36 

37 

6 hours 

6 

4 

7 

9 

7 hours 

6 

6 

7 

11 

8 hours 

16 

14 

19 

13 

9 hours 

18 

29 

15 

13 

10  hours  and  over 

37 

24 

16 

17 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Average  duration 

in  hours 

7.2 

6.4 

5.3 

4.9 

(l)  The  differences  between  these  figures  and  those  for  each  category 
of  women  engaging  in  paid  employment  are  accounted  for  by  women 
observed  on  Sundays  or  days  wnen  they  do  not  go  out  to  work. 


more  time  on  their  paid  employment  than  on  housework.  The  opposite 
happens  in  the  case  of  mothers  with  two  or  more  children. 

The  pressure  on  wives  who  go  out  to  work  is  shown  in  several 
ways.  They  clearly  have  much  less  time  for  leisure  and  entertainment 
in  the  daytime  both  at  home  and  outside,  and  in  addition  they  have 
a little  less  time  to  sleep  or  to  stay  in  bed.  As  the  effect  of  tU < 
number  of  children  makes  itself  felt,  mothers  of  three  or  more 
children  without  occupation  have  less  time  for  sleep,  and  resemble 
in  this  respect  women  without  children  who  go  out  to  work.  But  women 
who  do  not  go  out  to  work,  and  who  are  childless  or  have  only  one 
child,  sleep  on  an  average  one  hour  more  than  women  who  work  and  who 
have  two  or  more  children. 

Only  childless  women  not  engaging  in  paid  employment  have 
appreciably  more  time  for  leisure  or  entertainment,  particularly 
outside  the  home.  They  alone  seem  to  be  clearly  favoured  compared 
with  all  the  others,  and  this  will  be  confirmed  further  on. 

On  an  average,  the  time  of  going  to  bed  is  much  the  same  for 
all  the  categories  of  women,  but  as  a result  of  the  varying  pressure 
of  work  the  time  of  getting  up  becomes  earlier  as  family  responsi- 
bilities increase.  Given  an  equal  number  of  children,  women  who  go 
out  to  work  on  an  average  always  get  up  earlier  by  half  an  hour  or  more. 


Another  basic  fact  is  that  the  time  taken  to  dc  all  the  domestic 
work  increases  with  the  number  of  children,  except  for  a few  items 
which  are  the  least  time-consuming  and  stay  unchanged,  such  as 
marketing,  shopping,  washing-up  and  taking  the  children  to  school. 

The  tasks  which  absorb  <?he  most  time  and  which  take  longer  as 
the  number  of  children  increases  are,  in  descending  order  of 
importance : 

- the  actual  housework; 

- cooking; 

- sewing; 

- laundering  and  ironing. 

If  laundering  and  ironing,  which  are  considered  to  be  heavy 
work,  do  not  take  up  more  time  it  is  because  they  are  not  daily 
jobs  and  also  because  a substantial  part  of  this  work  is  done  outside 
the  home  or  by  servants. 

As  regards  the  work  caused  by  children,  it  is  the  actual  care 
of  them  which  takes  the  most  time. 

Table  XIII  gives  averages  only.  A study  of  the  distributions 
shows  that  the  biggest  dispersion  is  on  relaxation,  leisure  and 
entertainment  and,  of  the  domestic  activities,  on  actual  housework, 
which  is  one  of  the  easiest  items  to  cut  down.  Compared  with  the 
women  who  did  no  housework  on  the  day  under  observation,  and  who 
number  about  a quarter  or  a fifth  according  to  the  number  of  children, 
the  others  are  distributed  in  very  similar  proportions  from  half 
hour  to  half  hour,  varying  from  those  who  did  not  do  even  half  an 
hour's  housework  to  those  who  spent  two  and  a half  hours  or  more 
on  it. 

Variations  according  to  the  day  of  the  week:  The  breakdown  by 
different  days  of  t^e  week  of  the  activities  of  women  who  go  out  to 
work  and  those  not  engaging  in  paid  employment  (Table  XV)  confirms 
the  foregoing  analysis.  It  also  shows  the  accuracy  of  the  method 
used,  since  for  groups  which  are  necessarily  limited  in  number  and 
alike  in  structure  the  special  character  of  the  individual  day  has 
an  impact  on  the  averages.  Thus  the  busiest  days  for  paid  employment 
are  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  with  7.3  hours,  7.4  hours  and  7.3 
hours  respectively.  But  on  Monday  only  7 hours  are  worked,  because 
this  is  a workless  day  in  some  sectors.  On  Thursday,  when  the  child- 
ren are  not  at  school,  the  total  hours  are  6.7  hours,  on  Saturday, 
which  ia  a holiday  in  some  sectors,  5.9  hours,  and  on  Sunday  0,7  hours 
because  a few  women  have  to  work  on  that  day. 
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Religion  with  attendance  at  Maas  is  almost  entirely  confined 
to  Sunday,  i.e.  0.5  hours  for  women  who  do  not  go  out  to  work  and 
0*4  hours  for  those  who  do. 

The  women  go  to  bed  later  on  Saturday,  at  22  hours  50  and  22 
hours  40,  whether  they  work  or  not;  and  they  get  up  later  on  Sunday 
at  7 hours  40  and  7 hours  45* 

Relaxation  takes  up  from  7 to  8 hours  on  Sunday,  but  domestic 
work  on  that  day  still  amounts  to  7*6  hours  for  women  without 
occupation  and  6*2  hours  for  those  who  go  out  to  work.  That  is  to 
say  the  former  work  three  hours  less  and  the  latter  over  an  hour 
more  than  on  other  days.  Women  in  paid  employment  also  spend  more 
time  on  domestic  jobs  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  than  on  other  days.  On 
every  day  except  Sunday  domestic  work  and  the  care  of  children  take 
up  about  10|  hours  for  women  who  are  at  home  and  about  5 hours,  that 

is  to  say,  half  as  long,  for  those  who  work. 

Very  young  children:  It  has  been  seen  that  women  who  have  one 
or  more  very  young  children  under  three  years  of  age  are  among  those 
who  most  rarely  engage  in  paid  employment. 

For  all  the  categories  together  the  extra  work  which  women  with 

at  least  one  very  young  child  have  to  do  amounts  to  about  an 

additional  two  and  a half  hours  more  by  day  compared  with  women 
without  children,  i.e.  about  three  hours  are  spent  in  child  care 
properly  so-called. 

Table  XVI  gives  these  data,  comparing  the  average  day’s  main 
activities  of  women  having  at  least  one  very  young  child  with  those 
of  women  without  any  very  young  children. 

Family’s  social  and  occupational  background:  The  women’s  working 
time,  whether  domestic  or  occupational,  varies  again  according  to  the 
family's  social  and  occupational  background  as  defined  by  the  husband’s 
occupation.  Wives  in  the  industrial  operative  or  office  worker  and 
junior  public  servant  groups  do  the  longest  hours.  But  the  least 
hours  are  worked  by  wives  in  the  upper  income  group  from  middle  and 
senior  management  and  professional  environments.  These  go  out  to 
work  less  often  and  more  frequently  have  paid  help. 

Not  counting  sleeping  time  they  enjoy  about  three  hours  more 
relaxation  or  leisure  per  day  than  wives  of  operatives  or  office 
workers,^  as  is  shown  in  Table  XVII. 

Time  spent  on  children:  These  variations,  however  significant 
and  important  they  might  be  according  to  environment  or  the  number 
of  very  young  children  in  the  family,  must  not  be  allowed  to  obscure 
the  basic  fact  that  domestic  work  increases  with  the  number  of  children. 


Table  XV 


Breakdown  of  time  by  day  of  the  week 


Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednes- 

day 

Thurs- 

day 

Friday 

Satur- 

day 

Sunday 

Women  in  paid  employment 

Number 

76 

65 

82 

65 

69 

63 

60 

Domestic 

work 

4.4 

4.4 

4.4 

4.4 

4.1 

5.5 

4.9 

Care  of 
children 

1.1 

0.6 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

0.9 

1.3 

Overall 

5.5 

5.0 

5.2 

5.2 

4.9 

6.4 

6.2 

1 

Meals ,leisu: 
entertainmei 
and  other 

re, 

at 

3.0 

3.2 

3.0 

3.4 

3.4 

3.8 

7.8 

Sleep 

8.5 

8.5 

8.4 

8.7 

8.4 

7.9 

9.3 

Occupation 

7.0 

7.3 

7.4 

6.7 

7.3 

5.9 

0.7 

Total 

24.0 

24.0 

24.0 

24.0 

24.0 

24.0 

24.0 

Getting  up 
time 

7h00 

7h00 

6h45 

7h05 

6h45 

6h50 

7h40 

Time  of 
going  to  bet 

i 22h20 

22h25 

22h20 

22h20 

22hl5 

22h50 

22h20 

Women 

not  engaging  in  paid  employment 

Number 

91 

82 

68 

69 

75 

77 

78 

Domestic 

work 

8.8 

8.4 

8.2 

8.3 

8.1 

8.2 

5.0 

Care  of 
children 

2.7 

2.6 

2.3 

2.6 

2.5 

2.5 

2.6 

Overall 

11.5 

11.0 

10.5 

10.9 

10.6 

10.7 

7.6 

Meals,  leisu: 
entertainmei 
and  other 

re, 

at 

3.9 

4.3 

4.5 

4.4 

4.4 

4.9 

7.2 

Sleep 

8.6 

8.7 

9.0 

8.7 

9.0 

8.4 

9.2 

Occupation 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Total 

24.0 

24.0 

24.0 

24.0 

24.0 

24.0 

24.0 

Getting  up 
time 

7h05 

7hl0 

7hl0 

7h20 

7hl5 

7hl0 

7h45 

Time  of 
going  to 
bed 

22hl5 

22h20 

22hl0 

22h25 

22hl0 

22h40 

22h30 
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Table  XVI 


Average  day  of  women  who  have  at  least 
one  very  young  child 


Women  with  at 
least  one  very 
young  child 

Others 

Number 

277 

743 

Domestic  work 

6.1 

6.4 

Care  of  children 

00 

to 

1.1 

Overall 

9.9 

7.5 

Meals,  leisure, 
entertainment 
and  other 

00 

to 

4.8 

Sleep 

8.6 

8.7 

Occupation 

1.7 

3.0 

Total 

24.0 

24.0 

Getting  up  time 

7h05 

7h05 

Time  of  going  to  bed 

22h30 

22h25 

Table  XVII 

Average  day  by  socio-occupational  background  of" family 


Industrial 

operatives 

Office 

workers 

and 

junior 

public 

servants 

Craft 

trades 

and 

retail 

business 

Managemenx 
and  profes- 
sions 

Number 

o 

CM 

to 

210 

175 

315 

Domestic  work 

6.7 

6.5 

5.9 

5.5 

Care  of  children 

1.8 

1.8 

1.4 

1.2 

Overall 

8.5 

8.3 

7.3 

6.7 

Meals,  leisure, 
entertainment 
and  other 

3.8 

3.8 

4.7 

6.8 

Sleep 

8.7 

8.8 

8.4 

8.6 

Occupation 

3.0 

3.1 

3.6 

1.9 

Total 

24.0 

24.0 

24.0 

24.0 

Getting  up  time 

7h00 

7hl0 

7h00 

7h20 

Time  of  going  to  bed 

22hl5 

22h20 

22h35 

22h40 
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If  the  children  are  a greater  financial  burden  as  they  increase 
in  number  they  are  also  an  added  burden  in  terms  of  physical  work, 
which  mostly  falls  on  the  mother. 

On  the  basis  of  the  data  collected,  the  time  spent  weekly  on 
domestic  work  by  women  without  children,  whether  they  go  out  to  work 
or  not,  comes  to  about  35  hours^1*1.  But  this  period  increases  by  18 
hours  for  one  child,  30  hours  for  two  children  and  36  hours,  that 
is  to  say  almost  twice  as  much,  for  three  and  more  children  (Table 
XVIII). 

But  the  help  given  by  members  of  the  family  or  by  paid  servants 
should  be  added  to  the  housewife's  working  time  shown  above,  so  that 
the  weekly  figures  for  domestic  work  come  to  about  42  hours  for  a 
family  without  children,  66  hours  for  a family  with  one  child,  78 
hours  for  two  children  and  83  hours  for  three  or  more  children. 

A child  therefore  represents  about  23  hours  extra  work  in  the 
home  compared  with  a household  without  children;  two  children 
represent  35  hours  and  three  and  more  children  41  hours.  The  pro- 
gression therefore  seems  less  after  the  third  child,  when  a kind  of 
ceiling  is  reached.  The  mother’s  working  time,  for  obvious  reasons, 
cannot  go  beyond  a certain  limit,  but  domestic  work  is  also  limited 
for  financial  or  other  reasons  such  as  the  shortage  of  domestic 
staff  since  the  end  of  the  war. 

Consequently,  although  as  every  family  budget  study  shows,  less 

money  is  spent  per  person  as  the  number  of  children  increases, 

expenditure  in  time  and  domestic  work  also  decreases.  There  is  nothing 

in  the  survey  to  indicate  to  what  extent  the  children  suffer  from 

this  reduction  in  working  time.  But  this  is  an  additional  factor 

which  might  partly  explain  why  the  average  intelligence  of  children 

decreases  slightly  in  the  different  environments  as  the  size  of  the 

(2 ) 

family  increases,  ' 


(1)  The  number  of  hours  worked  each  week  is  obtained  by  multiplying 
an  average  day  by  seven  which  equals  the  aggregate  of  the  work 
done  during  the  seven  days.  If  when  multiplied  by  seven  the 
figures  in  the  subsequent  tables  sometimes  differ  slightly  from 
the  figures  in  the  previous  tables,  this  is  due  to  rounding  off. 

(2)  See  "Le  niveau  intellectuel  des  enfants  d'Sge  scolaire",  2 vol., 
1950  and  1954.  (Cahiers  Nos. 13  and  23  of  "Travaux  et  Documents" , 
I.N.E.D, )* 
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Table  XVIII 

Total  weekly  hours  of  domestic  work 


0 children 

1 child 

2 children 

3 ard  more 

Housewife : 

Domestic  work 

34.7 

41.0 

48.9 

50.3 

Care  of  children 

- 

11.5 

15.7 

20.0 

Total 

34.7 

52.5 

64.6 

70.3 

Increase  according 
to  number  of 
children 

. 

17.8 

29.9 

35.6 

Other  persons: 

Help  from  family 

4.1 

8.5 

5.9 

5.7 

General  servant 

1.6 

2.5 

3.2 

3.5 

Cleaner 

2.1 

2.3 

4.0 

3.7 

Total 

7.8 

13.3 

13.1 

12.9 

General  total 

42.5 

65.8 

77.7 

83.2 

Increase  according 
to  number  of 
children 

- 

23.3 

35.2  | 

40.7 

Weekly  working  hours  of  women  with  and  without  paid  employment: 
The  total  working  hours  each  week  of  women  w.th  and  without  paid 
employment  is  given  in  Table  XIX, 


Table  XIX 

Weekly  working  hours  of  women  with  and  without  paid  employment 


Women  engaging  in 
paid  employment 

Women  without 
paid  emp toymen 

Domestic 

work 

Domestic 

work 

Paid 

employment 

Total 

0 children 

27.2 

50.1 

77.3 

54.3 

1 child 

39.1 

44.5 

83.6 

71.2 

2 children 

46.6 

36.9 

83.5 

75.5 

3 and  more 

49.7 

34.3  | 

| 84.0 

77.5 
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The  weekly  hours  worked  by  women  in  paid  employment,  as  shown 
in  Table  XIV,  include  travelling  time.  This  was  not  always  indicated 
on  the  time-sheets,  but  further  details  were  requested  in  the 
attached  questionnaire.  Travelling  time  may  be  estimated  at  3*5  hours 
per  week  for  women  without  children  or  with  one  child,  3 hours  for 
women  with  two  children  and  2.9  hours  for  those  who  have  three  or 
more  children.  The  actual  time  the  women  spent  on  their  job  would 
be  reduced  by  this  amount  as  well  as  the  overall  totals  which  would 
be  as  follows: 


0 children 

73h8 

1 child 

80  hi 

2 children 

80h5 

3 and  more 

81hl 

These  figures  tell  their  own  story.  As  has  already  been  noted 
the  childless  women  who  do  not  go  out  to  work,  and  whose  weekly 
domestic  work  can  reach  a maximum  of  54  hours,  are  apparently  the 
only  privileged  categories. 

All  the  other  categories  work  between  71  and  81  hours,  and  even 
84  hours  weekly  if  the  travelling  time  of  the  women  who  go  out  to 
work  is  included. 

Domestic  activities  increase  with  the  number  of  children, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  working  women  who  are  under  a still 
greater  burden  than  tnose  who  devote  themselves  entirely  to  their 
home. 

But  the  total  increase  in  working  hours  is  relatively  small. 

For  working  women  it  is  practically  non-existent,  reaching  a ceiling 
as  soon  as  they  have  a child.  For  the  number  of  hours  in  a day  or 
week  cannot  increase,  qnd  it  is  not  possible  to  go  beyond  a certain 
ceiling. 

To  read  this  data  correctly,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
time  a woman  spends  in  paid  employment  rapidly  grows  less  the  more 
children  she  has.  In  other  words,  only  a minority  of  the  female 
working  population  as  a whole  work  the  total  of  80  hours,  or  83  hours 
according  to  whether  travelling  time  is  taken  into  account  or  not. 

COMPARISON  WITH  TEB  1947  SURVEY  AND  OVERALL  PICTURE 

It  is  not  easy  to  compare  these  figures  with  those  of  the  1947 
survey. 

Two  different  method3  were  used  simultaneously  for  the  earlier 
survey  made  eleven  years  ago.  One  was  the  same  as  in  the  present 
survey , and  the  other  consisted  in  asking  the  selected  women  to  note 


every  evening  for  a week  the  time  they  had  spent  on  their  various 
jobs*  A form  was  given  them  containing  a prepared  list  of  these 
occupations.  The  information  obtained  by  this  method  was  less 
accurate  and  resulted  in  estimates  which  were  higher  than  the  data 
recorded  on  the  time-sheets.  The  overall  figures,  especially  these 
for  the  hours  worked  weekly,  were  obtained  by  comparing  the  data 
collected  by  the  two  methods  and  making  a kind  of  average  which 
could  have  introduced  an  arbitrary  element. 

Bearing  in  mind  this  important  point,  the  overall  figures  for 
1947  and  1958  are  compared  in  Tables  XX  and  XXI. 

It  would  seem  that  women  spend  a little  less  time  on  domestic 
work  today  than  they  did  just  after  the  war,  especially  if  they  are 
childless  or  have  only  one  child.  But  in  1947  an  anomaly  appeared 
in  the  total  hours  worked  by  childless  women  with  an  occupation.  The 
hours  seemed  to  be  shorter  than  those  worked  by  mothers  in  the  same 
category  (Table  XX).  N 


Table  XX 


Total  hours  spent  on  domestic  work  per  week 
(1947  and  1958  surveys) 


0 children 

1 child 

2 children 

3 or  more 

(1947 

Housewives  ( 

47.0 

63.0 

68.0 

74.0 

(1958 

34.7 

52.5 

64.6 

70.3 

(1947 

Others  ( 

13.8 

15.7 

21.2 

26.0 

(1958 

7.8 

13.3 

13.1 

12.9 

(1947 

Total  ( 

60.8 

78.7 

89.2 

100.0 

(1958 

42.5 

65.8 

77.7 

83.2 

(1947 

Increase  ( 

- 

17.9 

28.4 

39.2 

(1958 

’ 

23.3 

35.2 

40.7 

The  families  investigated  in  1947  had  domestic  help  rather  more 
frequently,  with  the  exception  of  the  industrial  operative  families 
where  one  out  of  ten  had  help.  Consequently,  the  total  number  of 
hours  spent  on  domastic  work  wa9  probably  slightly  longer  in  1947. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  hours  of  paid  work  are  much  the  same  today 
in  all  households  with  children,  however  numerous  the  children.  The 
increase  in  working  hours  because  of  children  is  appreciably  the  same 
for  very  large  families,  but  is  slightly  less  for  those  with  one  or 
two  children  (Table  XX). 
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Table  XXI 

Weekly  working  hours  of  women  with  and  without  an  outside  job 
(1947  and  1958  surveys) 


Women  in  paid 
employment 

Women  without 
paid  employment 

1947(1) 

1958(1) 

1947 

1958 

0 children 

84.6 

77.3 

56.0 

54.3 

1 child 

82.1 

83.6 

73.5 

71.2 

2 children 

81.4 

83.5 

72.8 

75.5 

3 or  more 

85.5 

84.0 

77.7 

77.5 

(1)  Travelling  included. 


But  apart  from  the  anomaly  referred  to,  the  total  number  of 
hours  which  women  spend  on  domestic  and  professional  work  according 
to  the  number  of  children  is  much  the  same  today  as  it  was  in  1947. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  very  high  degree  of  accuracy  of  the  present 
survey,  it  may  be  concluded  that  things  have  not  changed  appreciably 
over  the  intervening  period,  although  since  there  are  n^w  more  women 
with  two,  three  and  more  children  in  the  whole  population  compared 
with  1947 f the  average  woman's  working  hours  have  probably  increased 
slightly. 

A detailed  comparison,  on  the  other  hand,  shows  little  differ- 
ence in  the  various  selected  categories.  Only  the  time  spent  on 
"housework"  and  "sewing,  knitting  and  care  of  clothes"  has  decreased. 
In  particular,  laundering  does  not  take  up  less  time  (Table  XXII). 


Table  XXII 

Average  daily  time  spent  on  housework,  sewing  and 
laundering  in  1947  and  1958 


Housework 

Sewing 

Laundering 

1947 

1958 

1947 

1958 

1947 

1958 

0 children 

1.9 

1.2 

1.3 

0.7 

0.2 

0.3 

1 child 

1.9 

1.4 

1.5 

0.8 

0.5 

0.4 

2 children 

1.9 

1.8 

1.6 

1.1 

0.4 

0.5 

3 and  more 

2.0 

1.8 

1.6 

1.2 

0.6 

0.6 
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The  effect  of  the  economic  situation  after  the  war,  when  there 
was  a shortage  in  clothing,  is  apparent  in  these  slight  variations. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  development  of  household  equipment  has  made 
certain  jobs  easier,  particularly  laundering,  but  even  so,  it  takes 
up  the  same  time.  In  short,  the  amount  and  kind  of  housework  have 
not  changed  appreciably. 

The  basic  fact  remains  that  the  task  of  married  women  assessed 
in  working  hours  is  still  very  heavy  especially  when  they  engage 
in  the  two  activities  of  looking  after  the  home  and  going  out  to 
work. 

The  burden  is  much  lighter  for  childless  women  who  devote 
themselves  entirely  to  their  home.  It  is  very  heavy  for  the  mother 
after  the  first  child,  and  increases  subsequently  with  the  number 
of  children.  Kven  then,  however,  it  still  falls  short  of  the  working 
hours  of  women  with  an  occupation. 

The  present  investigation  gives  no  indication  of  the  intensity 
of  the  work,  or  how  difficult  it  may  be.  If  there  is  household  equip- 
ment, particularly  a washing  machine  or  refrigerator,  the  wife's 
life  is  made  easier,  although  the  different  household  jobs  take  up 
the  same  time. 

But  the  upkeep  of  a home  and  the  bringing  up  of  children  take 
up  a great  deal  of  time  in  being  with  them  and  minding  them,  even 
if  this  is  not  hard  work.  Consequently  a mother  who  has  a paid 
outside  job  as  well  is  very  short  of  time,  at  least  until  her  ' 

children  are  reared  and  if  she  has  no  paid  or  regular  domestic  help. 
How  to  reconcile  a job  with  the  responsibilities  of  motherhood  is 
still  a problem  in  contemporary  society. 

In  any  case,  as  several  surveys  have  shown,  the  great  majority 
of  mothers  prefer  not  to  go  out  to  work.  Of  those  who  do,  some  work 
from  choice  and  often  perform  a higher  function  in  the  social 
hierarchy,  which  no  doubt  gives  them  a certain  satisfaction  and 
freedom.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  work  for  reasons  of  financial 
necessity,  and  these  are  in  the  worst  position^ ^ Apart  from  the 
cost  to  the  community,  nurseries  or  infant  schools  are  especially 
useful  for  these  women  but  are  really  only  a second-best  solution. 

Is  the  introduction  of  part-time  work  a much-debated  matter  - likely 
to  change  the  situation?  Above  all,  will  it  raise  the  level  of  female 
employment  in  a country  like  Prance,  where  it  is  very  high  in  relation 


(1)  See  in  particular  "Hnquete  sur  l’action  sociale  des  caisses 
d* allocations  familiales  et  le  salaire  unique",  in  Population. 
1958,  1,  and  in  Informations  Sociales,  March  1958. 
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to  other  countries  with  a comparably  developed  economy.  It  has  been 
seen,  moreover,  that  in  some  environments  a mother  clearly  spends 
less  time  on  an  outside  job  the  more  children  she  has. 

There  were  grounds  for  expecting  rather  different  results  from 
the  survey.  The  situation  in  1947  was  very  difficult  for  housewives 
because  of  the  shortages.  Household  equipment  just  after  the  war  was 
far  from  being  what  it  has  since  become.  In  spite  of  that,  married 
women's  working  hours  do  not  seem  to  have  decreased.  At  the  most, 
some  tasks  appear  to  be  less  hard,  although  the  survey  gives  no 
estimate  of  the  intensity  of  the  work.  But  the  amount  of  time  in  a 
day  or  in  a week  is  fixed  like  the  density  of  a gas;  oiuy  the 
pressure  varies.  The  number  of  hours  yorked  by  married  women,  however 
intense  the  work  may  be,  are  sti?l  h.  The  social  and  psychological 
factors  contributing  to  the  problem  of  women's  work  do  not  in  any 
case  seem  to  have  changed  appreciably  during  the  last  few  years. 
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C.  WORKING  CONDITIONS  FOR  WOMEN 


A.  part-time  work 


Ministere  des  Finances  > 


by  Mr.  Jean  HALLAIRB, 
Inspecteur  General  de 
l'Economie  Nationale, 


( France ) 


I.  Definition  of  part-time  work 

Before  beginning  to  study  any  question  it  is  essential  in  the 
first  place  to  define  it  clearly  so  as  to  avoid  confusion.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  manpower  as,  in  many  countries,  the  official 
statistics  on  manpower  employment  and  working  hours  show  ambiguities 
which  have  to  be  emphasized. 

We  shall  adopt  the  definition  of  part-time  work  given  by  the 
International  Labour  Office  and  approved  by  all  trade  union  organis- 
ations, i.e.:  "Regular,  voluntary  work  carried  out  during  working 
hours  distinctly  shorter  than  normal". 

(l)  It  must  be  regular  work.  One  of  the  essential  elements  of 
part-time  employment  is  stability.  Part-time  work  differs  from 
casual  employment,  that  is  to  say  intermittent  work  lasting  a few 
days,  weeks  or  months.  By  definition,  casual  employment  is  limited 
in  time;  this  is  not  the  case  for  part-time  work*  When  a casual 
worker  signs  on  he  knows  that  his  job  will  be  ephemeral  whether  he 
works  full-time  or  part-time,  i.e.  only  for  a few  hours  a day  or  a 
few  days  in  the  week:  the  length  of  the  job  is  limited  in  time. 

Students  who  seek  paid  work  during  vacations,  mothers  who  look 
for  a job  for  three  months  while  a relative  looks  after  their 
children,  pensioners  who  do  odd  jobs  for  three  or  four  hours  a day 
for  a few  weeks,  are  so  many  examples  of  casual  work  which  imply  a 
provisional  element. 

The  stable  character  of  part-time  employment  also  enables  us  to 
eliminate  seasonal  employment  from  the  scope  of  our  study.  It  may  be 
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objected  that  seasonal  employment  is  also  stable  and  that  the  dates 
for  signing  on  and  off  are  predictable.  However,  the  problems  involved 
in  seasonal  employment  are  different  and  more  like  those  involved  in 
casual  employment.  At  all  events,  it  never  has  the  permanent  character 
wnich  we  have  assigned  to  part-time  employment. 

(2)  The  shorter  duration  of  work  is  voluntary,  i.e.  it  is  not 
the  result  of  economic  circumstances  but  corresponds  to  the  wishes 
of  the  worker.  When  cyclical  ups  and  downs  cause  a firm  to  work 
short  time,  the  workers  concerned  ars  not  part-time  workers:  they 
are  full-time  workers  whose  working  hours  have  been  cut,  fortuitously 
and  provisionally,  belo**  average. 

(3)  The  working  hours  must  be  appreciably  below  average.  This 
is  the  third  essential  point  in  our  definition  although  it  is  still 
somewhat  vague:  0 shorter  than  normal  working  hours0  does  not  fix  any 
upper  or  lower  limit. 

II*  Extent  of  part-time  work  for  women 

In  the  countries  of  Western  aurope,  part-time  work  is  most 
widespread  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  1961  census  showed  that  in  a 
working  population  of  25,000,000,  there  were  about  2,000,000  part- 
time  workers,  mainly  married  women,  representing  approximately  8 per 
cent  of  the  total,  and  this  percentage  has  certainly  been  exceeded 
since  then.  These  2,000,000  part-time  wage-earners  were  divided 
approximately  into  1,000,000  wage-earners  in  the  distributive  trades, 
500, OOo  in  the  tertiary  sector  and  450,000  in  industry  (453,000 
according  to  a survey  in  June  1967,  i.e.  17  per  cent  of  the  female 
labour  force  in  industry)^.  It  should  be  added  that  these  figures 
do  not  include  women  workers  with  "concessions"  who  work  schedules 
of  between  35  and  40  hours  a week,  since  they  are  classified  as 
full-time  workers. 

In  Germany  in  1966,  the  total  number  of  clerical  and  other 
women  workers  working  part-time  was  1,212,000  representing  18.2  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  of  women  wage-earners.  Those  considered  as 
part-time  workers  were  persons  who,  during  the  reference  week  had 
worked,  either  because  they  wished  to  do  so  or  because  of  the  nature 
of  the  activity,  for  more  tnan  5 hours  but  less  than  36  hours.  It  is 
therefore  possible  that  this  figure  of  1,212,000  has  been  slightly 
increased,  as  a proportion  of  the  women  counted  as  part-time  wage- 
earners  were  doing  part-time  work  on  a casual  basis. 

(1)  Hevue  du  Travail,  October  1967,  ho. 10.  Brussels. 
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It  might  be  added  that  in  Germany,  the  industrial  sector  re- 
cruits a large  number  of  candidates  for  part-time  work,  36  per  cent 
of  the  total  wage-earners  working  part-time,  compared  with  only  23 
per  cent  in  £rade  (office  work  39  per  cent).  These  statistics  date 
back  to  1966  when  there  was  a manpower  shortage  in  Germany.  For  the 
last  two  years  the  trend  has  changed  and  it  would  be  interesting 
to  know  the  percentage  of  part-time  workers  in  relation  to  the  total 
number  of  wage-earners.  It  is  probable,  if  account  is  taken  of  the 
trends  which  have  been  apparent  since  the  end  of  1966  - beginning  of 
1967  - that  in  the  industrial  sector  a number  of  part-time  jobs  have 
disappeared,  but  on  the  contrary  that  the  percentage  of  part-time 
jobs  in  office  work  and  trade  has  increased. 

In  August  196 5 f the  Swedish  Ministry  of  Labour  conducted  a 
survey  which  gave  the  following  results; 

- Of  220,839  women  covered  by  the  survey,  28,794  were  part- 
timers,  i.e.  13  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  women  gainfully 
employed.  The  percentage  varies  according  to  the  social  and  occupa- 
tional group; 
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We  might  add  that  over  the  last  three  years,  thanks  in  particu- 
lar to  the  efforts  made  by  the  Swedish  Government  and  the  trade  union 
organisations  in  the  sector  of  adult  vocational  training,  the  number 
of  women  recruited  in  part-time  jobs  has  again  increased.  Out  of  100 
women  who  had  attended  vocational  training  courses,  a recent  survey 
shows  that  54  per  cent  are  engaged  in  full-time  jobs,  and  42  per 
cent  in  part-time  jobs  (4  per  cent  were  out  of  work  at  the  time  of 
the  survey). 

We  have  referred  to  tne  rise  in  the  system  of  part-time  work 
in  three  European  countries  where  it  has  developed  under  pressure 
of  a market  for  which  all  the  available  manpower  is  needed.  On  the 
other  hand,  both  in  France  and  in  Belgium,  where  traditional  manpower 
resources  were  not  exhausted,  part-time  work  has  not  developed 
greatly.  Thus,  in  Belgium,  part-time  workers  are  only  found  in  the 
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tertiary  sector  (6.5  per  cent  of  the  total  labour  force).  In  Prance, 
in  some  clearly  defined  geographical  sectors,  we  find  industrial 
firms  using  part-time  labour  as  a result  of  the  local  manpower 
shortage,  but  these  are  exceptional  cases.  In  the  tertiary  sector, 
there  are  nearly  600,000  wage-earners  working  15  to  30  hours  a week, 
but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  these  are  casual  workers  and 
there  are  no  valid  statistics  for  estimating  the  number  of  part-time 
wage-earners.  The  number  of  these  is  by  no  meanB  negligible  in  the 
distributive  trades  or  in  certain  office  work,  but  it  iB  impossible 
to  put  forward  even  an  approximate  figure. 

III.  Guarantees  to  be  provided 

In  all  the  European  countries,  even  where  the  part-time  system 
has  developed  and  concerns  millions  of  workers,  legislation  has  not 
always  been  adapted  to  this  category  of  wage-earner.  In  all  the 
countries,  legislative  measures  in  the  form  of  statutory  and 
contractual  provisions,  have  been  studied  and  enacted  for  the  benefit 
of  wage-earners  working  "normal"  weekly  hours.  A revision  of  this 
legal  framework  is  essential  from  two  points  of  view. 

(1)  If  it  is  admitted  that  part-time  wage-earners  are  workers 
like  the  others,  all  the  measures  taken  in  the  course  of  years  and 
for  almost  a century  for  providing  wage-earners  with  certain  guar- 
antees and  rights  and  at  the  same  time  defining  their  obligations, 
should  be  applicable  to  all  workers.  As  stated  by  the  representatives 
of  the  big  trade  union  organisations  in  Sweden,  Germany  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  they  would  be  failing  in  their  duty  if  they  took  no 
further  interest  in  the  lot  of  these  part-time  workers.  They  must 
not  be,  nor  should  they  remain  - even  if  they  are  a very  tiny 
minority  - a "separate  category". 

(2)  It  may  be  that  certain  statutory  provisions  in  force 
represent  an  advantage  for  part-time  workers  as  compared  with  full- 
time workers.  This  might  have  dangerous  results,  for,  in  no  case, 
should  a system  be  favourable  or  unfavourable  to  one  category  with 
the  result  tnat  the  part-time  worker  exerts  unfavourable  pressure 

on  the  fa'.’  time  worker.  Is  not  this  the  case  when  a part-time  wage- 
earner  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  exempt  from  social  security  contri- 
butions, insofar  as  the  risks  are  covered  by  the  Bpouse’s  contribution? 
Would  this  not  be  the  case  if  a married  woman  in  Prance  could  continue 
to  receive  a single  wage  allowance  while  working  part-time?  In  this 
case,  she  would  be  tempted  to  accept  a lower  hourly  wage  than  that 


normally  paid  to  her  full-time  counterpart,  since  she  would  have 
both  a wage  and  an  allowance  apart  from  her  job. 

What  guarantees  should  be  provided  for  part-time  workers? 

In  the  first  place,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  consider  part- 
time  work  as  purely  for  women  and  to  plan  regulations  according  to 
the  specific  aspirations  and  obligations  of  women.  It  is  true  that 
nowadays  in  all  countries  whe*e  part-time  work  has  developed,  nearly 
all  the  candidates  are  women  and,  in  particular,  married  women,  but 
this  is  primarily  a question  of  principle.  At  a time  when,  in  all 
European  countries,  the  trade  union  organisations  are  trying  to 
obtain  equal  pay  for  equal  work  by  males  and  females,  it  would  be 
absurd  to  create  a legal  framework  for  work  designed  exclusively 
for  women  on  the  pretext  that  part-time  work  concerns  them  more 
than  men. 

Moreover,  we  think  that  any  future  policy  for  the  employment 
of  elderly  workers,  as  recommended  by  the  OECD  or  by  the  Baroque 
Commission  in  Prance,  should  include  the  system  of  part-time  employ- 
ment. That  is  why,  even  at  the  present  stage,  a charter  for  part- 
time  work  should  be  planned  for  all  sections  of  the  population  - 
men  and  women,  young  and  old,  workers,  clerical  workers,  executives  - 
who,  at  some  stage  in  their  lives  may  no  longer  be  able  to  work  full- 
time but  may  wish  to  continue  work  during  shorter  hours. 

On  various  occasions  we  have  referred  to  a "legal  framework"  of 
part-time  employment  or  else  a part-time  "charter".  We  do  not  in 
actual  fact  consider  it  desirable  to  define  a "part-time  charter" 
but  merely  to  examine  for  each  country,  in  its  legislation,  statutory 
provisions,  collective  agreements,  those  texts  which  are  prejudicial 
to  the  part-time  worker  or  grant  him  exorbitant  advantages,  and  make 
the  requisite  adjustments  so  as  to  give  the  part-time  worker  the  same 
guarantees  and  rights  as  a full-time  worker,  taking  account  of  his 
shorter  working  hours. 

But  should  we  not  go  further  and  mention  also  the  institutional 
or  statutory  obstacles  which,  in  certain  countries,  are  so  many 
obstacles  to  the  development  of  part-time  work*  When  as  a result  of 
the  progressive  rate  of  income  tax,  the  second  wage  earned  by  the 
spouse  working  part-time  is  reduced  by  almost  50  per  cent  even  in 
the  most  favourable  circumstances,  this  effectively  constitutes  an 
obstacle  to  the  development  of  part-time  work.  In  France  the 
called  "single  wage"  allowance  granted  to  non-working  mothers  only 
dotr&cts  from  any  interest  they  might  have  in  going  back  to  work  on 
a part-time  basis. 
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Other  obstacles  concern  the  employer  whenever  certain  provisions 
add  to  the  burden  of  taxation  or  specific  levies  on  the  firm,  not  in 
accordance  with  the  amount  of  the  wages  paid,  but  in  relation  to  the 
presence  of  the  wage-earners,  whatever  the  working  hours.  This  was 
the  case  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  Selective  Employment  Tax 
before  the  reform  of  September  1967  when  the  employer  had  to  pay  a 
tax  for  each  wage-earner  of  the  tertiary  sector  whatever  the  actual 
working  hours.  In  Prance  and  Germany,  the  method  of  calculating 
social  security  contributions  to  be  paid  by  the  employer  results  in 
penalising  the  firm  employing  part-time  wage-earners,  in  particular 
highly  skilled  ones.  Until  something  is  done  to  remove  the  disadvan- 
tages resulting  from  these  obstacles,  the  development  of  part-time 
work  will  be  conditioned  more  by  cyclical  ups  and  downs  than  by  a 
policy  of  harmonisation.  It  is  nevertheless  certain  that  whatever 
the  obstacles  may  be,  the  system  at  present  concerns  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  workers  in  certain  countries,  tens  of  thousands  in 
others.  From  now  on,  they  should  benefit  from  the  same  guarantees 
as  the  other  workers.  We  will  now  sum  up  the  main  guarantees  to 
which  they  should  be  entitled. 

Contractual  safeguards 

Within  the  collective  agreements,  some  overall  general  principles 
should  be  established  defining  the  place  of  part-time  work.  These 
principles  would  refer  to; 

(a)  Jo>  security 

We  have  already  stressed  that  an  essential  characteristic  of 
part-time  employment  is  its  stability.  The  same  guarantees  and 
security  of  tenure  as  full-time  employment  Bhould,  therefore,  apply. 

Grounds  for  dismissal  and  means  of  recourse  should  be  the  same  in 
both  cases. 

But  while  job  guarantees  are  invoked  in  favour  of  the  part- 
timer,  the  full-timer  should  not  be  overlooked  when  the  firm  intro- 
duces this  system,  otherwise  a feeling  of  insecurity  among  all  the 
full-timers  may  arise.  Thus  in  Canada  and  Belgium  agreements  between 
employers’  representatives  and  trade  unions  fix  the  percentage  of 
part-timers  employsd  in  certain  firms. 

(b)  tfages 

The  part-timer  should  receive  the  same  pay  as  the  full-timer  1 

for  equal  work,  whatever  the  form  of  pay  (time  rates,  piece  rates, 
job  rates,  output  bonus,  productivity  bonus,  profit-sharing,  etc.). 
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Unless  it  is  desired  to  make  a separate  wage  category,  all  the 
components  of  full-time  pay  should  be  applied  to  the  part-timer  on 
the  same  standards  and  the  same  scales,  proportionately  to  the  time 
worked  in  the  firm  and  the  job  done* 

(c)  guaranteed  weekly  working  hours 

The  number  of  hours  worked  and  their  distribution  over  a week 
or  a fortnight  is  of  capital  importance  for  the  part-timer.  He  has 
opted  for  part-time  and  not  for  full-time  employment  precisely 
because  the  time  he  can  devote  to  a job  is  limited.  A balance  must 
be  sought  between  his  different  activities  or,  in  the  case  of  an 
elderly  person,  between  activity  and  leisure,  and  this  balance  is 
based  on  various  factors  which  cannot  be  modified  impromptu  and 
unilaterally. 

This  principle  signifies  that  undertakings  cannot  call  upon 
part-timers  to  change  into  full-timers  to  satisfy  their  temporary 
labour  needs.  Part-time  employment  should  not  be  considered  as  an 
element  of  "flexibility"  which  enables  a firm  to  adjust  its  manpower 
needs  to  production  requirements  day  by  day. 

(d)  Participation  in  the  life  of  the  undertaking 

Since  part-timers  do  not  fora  a distinct  category  within  a 
firm,  they  have  or  should  have  the  same  rights  and  duties  as  the 
full-timer  with  regard  to  the  life  of  the  firm.  In  particular,  they 
should  be  entitled  to  vote  and  be  eligible  for  election  to  all  bodies 
in  the  firm,  whose  responsibilities  vary  from  country  to  country. 

This  problem  of  participation  in  the  life  of  the  undertaking  is 
related  to  that  of  participation  in  trade  unions.  The  unions  have  to 
make  every  effort  to  enrol  the  part-timer  and  to  interest  him  in 
trade  union  life.  With  this  end  in  view  various  trade  union  feder- 
ations in  Sweden  and  the  United  Kingdom  have  laid  down  a special 
contribution  scale  for  this  category. 

Statutory  safeguards 

These  guarantees  mainly  concern  the  risks  covered  by  the  social 
security  schemes  in  force  in  each  country.  These  schemes  which  are 
very  complicated  concern; 

- family  allowances; 

- health  insurance  and  supplementary  schemes; 

- industrial  injury  insurance;  | 

- unemployment  insurance; 

- old-age  insurance  and  complementary  pension  schemes. 
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The  anomalies  penalising  the  part-time  worker  in  each  country  cannot 
be  studied  here*  We  shall  only  refer  to  examples  taken  in  Belgium 
in  connection  with  unemployment  insurance:  under  current  legislation 
unemployment  benefit  is  only  granted  to  workers  who  have  worked  at 
least  seven  hours  a day*  Thus,  the  part-time  worker  who  has  worked 
two  days  a week  at  the  rate  of  eight  hours  a day,  may  claim  unemploy- 
ment benefit  whereas  another  part-time  worker  working  five  hours  a 
day  for  six  days  a week  is  not  entitled  to  benefits. 

In  each  country,  therefore f a critical  examination  should  be 
made  of  current  regulations  so  as  to  adapt  them,  if  necessary,  to 
the  special  situation  of  the  part-time  worker  however  he  apportions 
his  weekly  working  hours. 

17.  Part-time  work  for  women,  its  place  in  the  future 

Before  considering  the  place  of  part-time  work  for  women  in 
the  fuiure,  attention  should  be  drawn  to  some  of  its  major  disadvan- 
tages and  limitations. 

Among  the  numerous  disadvantages  which  some  people  see  in  the 
system  of  part-time  work  but  which  cannot  stand  up  to  an  objective 
examination,  there  is  on®  which  is  irrefutable:  part-time  work 
excludes  any  possibility  of  promotion.  During  a survey  conducted  in 
various  countries  where  part-time  work  is  desired  and  encouraged  by 
all  elements  of  the  population  and  where  this  system  affects  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  workers,  we  have  never  met  with  a single  exception: 
workers  in  this  category  have  to  abandon  all  hope  of  promotion. 

This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  more  often  than  not  promotion 
means  a post  of  "responsibility"  in  the  management,  or  again  of 
"supervision".  But  the  part-time  worker  who,  by  definition,  is  not 
present  the  whole  time  cannot  be  entrusted  with  a supervisory 
function.  This  does  not  mean  that  he  will  not  be  perfectly  able  to 
perform  numerous  jobs  calling  for  highly  skilled  work.  In  many 
countries  nurses',  doctors',  educational  and  scientific  research 
jobs  are  given  to  part-time  workers.  But  once  he  has  been  recruited 
at  a level  which  may  sometimes  be  very  high  in  the  wage  structure, 
the  worker  concerned  has  no  chance  of  promotion  (over  and  above  the 
advantages  granted  to  seniority).  He  will  only  receive  promotion  if 
he  gives  up  part-time  work  and  becomes  a full-time  worker.  As  regards 
the  limits  to  part-time  work,  it  should  be  pointed  out  here  that  in 
actual  fact  it  can  only  be  of  interest,  as  a general  rule,  to  wage- 
earners  who  have  already  acquired  a certain  occupational  skill  and 
have  already  had  a job. 
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The  fact  is  that  to  an  increasing  extent  - whether  tradition- 
ally filled  by  women  or  traditionally  reserved  to  men  - the  job 
calle  for  a minimum  of  occupational  skill*  This  skill  is  only 
obtained  by  means  of  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  worker  concerned 
and  a protracted  effort  over  several  months*  There  are  very  few 
women  who,  never  having  worked  and  having  no  vocational  training, 
will  be  ready  to  make  the  necessary  effort  at  a later  age  unless 
this  effort  is  justified  by  the  concern  - or  the  necessity  - to  take 
up  a full-time  job* 

Moreover,  whether  this  adult  vocational  training  is  financed 
by  the  parties  concerned,  by  the  firms  or  again  by  the  public  bodies, 
it  represents  a certain  investment  which  oannot  yield  a return  in 
a subsequent  part-time  job. 

The  only  exception  noted  in  this  respect  is  the  example  of 
Sweden  where  vocational  training  courses  organised  by  the  public 
bodies  for  women  of  40  to  50  who  had  received  no  training  have 
caused  nearly  half  of  these  women  to  take  up  part-time  work* 

Another  limit  to  the  extension  of  part-time  work  is  the  absence 
or  shortage  of  social  services  providing  accommodation  for  children 
while  their  mo there  are  at  work  (creches  - kindergartens  - infant 
schools,  etc.).  Whether  they  are  full-time  or  part-time  workers,  the 
problem  is  still  the  same  for  mothers  with  young  children.  The 
shortage  of  creches  or  day  nurseries  often  means  that  they  oannot 
keep  or  take  up  any  job,  even  if  they  work  less  hours  a day  than  the 
average.  In  certain  cases,  the  problem  may  be  easier  to  solve,  but 
in  actual  fact  the  difficulty  of  principle  will  remain  the  same, 
whatever  the  daily  working  hours  of  the  job. 

Taking  account  of  its  drawbacks  and  limits,  what  position  will 
part-time  employment  occupy  in  the  future?  Will  it  be  regarded  as  a 
passing  accident?  In  Germany,  Denmark  and  Sweden,  repreeentativea 
of  industrial  employers  share  this  view.  It  seems  to  them  that  the 
appeal  to  part-time  workers  to  take  up  part-time  work  has  made  it 
possible  to  restore  a temporarily  disturbed  equilibrium.  Once  this 
equilibrium  is  restored  the  married  woman  will  stop  working. 

Part-time  work  is  perhaps  only  a temporary  palliative  step 
towards  full-time  work.  "The  intensification  of  full-time  work, 
that  is  true  progress";  ' An  idea  frequently  expressed,  particularly 
in  Sweden,  is  that  measures  should  be  taken  to  do  away  with  this 
system  and  enable  everybody  to  work  full-time. 

— 1 

(1)  Gubbels  - "La  citoyennet^  economique  de  la  femme". 
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On  the  other  hand,  it  is  conceivable  that  part-time  employment, 
which  now  mainly  affects  married  women,  will  continue  to  exist  in 
various  branches  and  sectors  where  it  is  adapted  to  the  requirements 
of  employment  as  well  as  in  certain  industries  where  the  manual 
dexterity  of  women  is  irreplaceable.  Thus,  the  present  ratio  of 
full-time  workers  to  part-time  workers  might  be  said  to  represent 
a stable  equilibrium  already  reached  in  certain  countries  like  the 
United  States  and  will  be  found  in  the  other  developed  countries  in 
the  years  to  come.  This  view  is  shared  by  almost  all  trade  union 
and  employers’  representatives  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Several  factors,  which  we  shall  summarise  briefly,  are  likely 
to  influence  the  place  of  part-time  employment  in  the  future: 

(1)  Demographic  trends 

Until  about  1950  women  workers  in  all  the  countries  of  Western 
Europe  were  mainly  recruited  among  unmarried  women,  widows  and 
divorcees.  During  the  last  fifteen  years,  two  factors  have  revolu- 
tionised the  labour  market  for  women:  few  women  remain  unmarried; 
secondly  the  marriage  age  is  decreasing.  As  a result,  while  the 
proportion  of  active  women  to  total  active  population  remains 
relatively  stable,  the  percentage  of  active  married  women  has 
greatly  increased  and  they  are  now  in  the  majority. 

Active  married  women  as  a percentage  of  total  active  women 


United  Kingdom  ...  1953  ...  3,250,000  active  married  women 

1963  ...  4,320,000  active  married  women 

prospects  ...  1970  ...  5,170,000  active  married  women 

Sweden  1961  ...  44#  active  married  women 

1966  ...  more  than 

50#  active  married  women 

Denmark i960  ...  45*7#  active  married  women 

1965  ...  48,5#  active  married  women 

prospects...  1970  ...  54.3#  active  married  women 

Belgium 1961  ...  52*8#  active  married  women 

Prance  1962  ...  53#  active  married  women 

Another  factor  may  also  come  into  play.  Until  recent  years,  married 


women  tried  to  space  out  their  pregnancies  with  the  result  that  work 
was  interrupted  over  a period  of  from  15  to  20  years.  Nowadays  thanks 
to  birth  control,  it  seems  that  the  girl  marries  younger  than  former- 
ly and  tries  to  have  the  number  of  children  she  wants  as  quickly  as 
possible. 
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(2)  Economic  trends 

Although  growth  calls  for  sustained  investment  and  effort  of 
imagination,  it  also  calls  for  an  expanding  volume  of  manpower* 
Automation  and  higher  productivity  permit  a reduction  in  the  labour 
force,  but  the  needs  of  a steadily  growing  economy  require  both 
hands  and  brains  in  ever  growing  numbers.  The  manpower  shortage  is 
one  of  the  bottlenecks  in  growth  and  indeed  has  precipitated  the 
adoption  of  the  system  of  part-time  employment  in  various  countries. 

The  problem  raised  by  manpower  is  firstly  one  of  numbers.  When 
the  standard  of  living  rises,  there  is  an  increasingly  limited 
supply  of  manpower  because  of  the  prolonged  period  of  education 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  reduction  of  the  working  week  on  the  other. 
Part-time  work  may  therefore  become  a means  of  recruiting  additional 
manpower  for  which  special  schedules  of  hours  are  needed  to  attract 
it  to  the  labour  market. 

The  problem  also  has  a qualitative  aspect.  It  is  important  to 
have  a labour  force  of  a quality  which  matches  the  needs  of  an 
increasingly  specialised  economy.  Part-time  employment  is  one  way 
of  recruiting  into  the  labour  force  women  who  are  already  profess- 
ionally trained,  but  who  have  too  much  to  do  at  home  to  be  able  to 
work  40  hours  a week  or  more.  Thus  R.  Gubbels  notes  that  in  Belgium 
there  are  almost  220,000  women  graduates  who  are  now  at  home  but 
might  be  attracted  on  to  the  labour  market  by  part-time  employment. 

(5)  Technical  trends 

We  are  now  experiencing  - without  always  being  aware  of  it  - 
a veritable  revolution  compared  with  the  industrial  revolution  of 
the  19th  century,  "the  tertiary  revolution” l1 2 ^ In  all  industrial 
countries  the  proportion  of  wage-earners  working  in  the  commerce 
and  services  sectors  is  growing  steadily.  The  annual  growth  rate 
ranges  from  around  1.2  per  cent  in  the  United  States  to  2.4  per 
cent  in  Prance  and  Germany.  A recent  study ^ extrapolates  up  to 
1980  the  probable  trend  of  the  percentage  of  the  labour  force 
employed  in  the  tertiary  sector  as  compared  with  the  total  active 
population: 


(1)  Maurice  Lengell^  - La  revolution  tertiaire,  Paris  1966. 

(2)  Maurice  Lengelle  - Growth  of  the  commerce  and  service  sector. 

OECD,  1966.  ' 
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% 

1970 

% 

1980 

% 

Denmark  

27*3 

31.7 

37.5 

Prance  

28*6 

34.6 

44.3 

Germany  

34.0 

38.2 

44.5 

Sweden  

35.5 

40.9 

46.8 

Canada  

40.0 

- 

- 

United  States  

43.3 

- 

- 

But,  although  the  transition  from  primary  to  secondary  pro- 
duction has  had  far-reaching  consequences  in  all  industrial  countries, 
the  consequences  of  access  to  a tertiary  economy  are  no  lesB  impor- 
tant, especially  with  regard  to  the  pattern  of  employment.  Thus,  all 
studies  emphasise  the  predominance  of  jobs  held  by  women  in  the 
tertiary  sector  (51*2  per  cent  of  the  total  labour  force  against 
33*6  per  cent  in  the  secondary  sector)*  Although  women  are  legally 
entitled  to  fill  most  industrial  jobs  on  the  same  terms  as  men, 
experience  nevertheless  proves  that  they  are  far  more  attracted 
towards  jobs  in  the  tertiary  sector. 

Thus,  the  technical  trend  in  all  developed  countries  is  towards 
the  creation  of  new  jobs  which,  by  their  very  nature,  are  those 
where  the  part-time  system  today  has  flourished  and  developed  in 
priority. 

(4)  Psycho-social  trends 

Other  reports  will  deal  with  the  changes  in  the  conception  of 
woman's  place  in  modern  societies  from  the  sociological  and  economic 
point  of  view.  We  shall  merely  say  here  that  the  solution  of 
part-time  employment  has  inter  alia  the  advantage  of  enabling  the 
married  woman,  in  certain  circumstances  and  cases,  at  a certain 
period  of  her  life,  to  reconcile  two  roles:  the  family  role,  basis 
of  our  western  civilisations  and  the  occupational  role  which,  in 
addition,  provides  her  with  a source  of  equilibrium  and  enrichment. 

CONCLUSION 


Part-time  employment  is  a factor  in  economic  progress 

Whenever  the  part-time  solution  attracts  candidates  with  a 
vocational  training  to  the  labour  market,  it  contributes  towards 


(l)  Report  by  Mrs#  Evelyne  Sullerot. 
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the  growth  of  the  economy.  In  any  case,  it  is  clear  that  any  measure 
which  makes  it  possible,  in  a given  country,  to  increase  the  labour 
force  of  the  total  population  is  a factor  of  economic  progress. 

This  is  indeed  the  goal  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Sweden  or  the  United 
States,  which  are  trying  to  attract  inactive  groups  into  the  labour 
market  by  adopting  part-time  working  schedules.  This  argument  was 
put  forward  by  a British  trade  union  representative  at  an  inter- 
national seminar  organised  by  the  OECD  in  May  1966:  "If  we  were 
limited  purely  to  people  who  could  work  full-time  ...  the  standard 
of  living  we  enjoy  would  be  much  lower  than  it  is  today”. 

Part-time  employment  is  a factor  in  social  progress 

Part-time  employment  may  also  be  a factor  of  social  progress, 
provided  of  course  that  it  is  surrounded  with  guarantees  as  for 
full-time  work,  whenever  it  enables  a population  group  to  achieve 
its  aspirations.  If  for  some  the  system  appears  as  an  optimum  which 
may  give  them  equilibrium,  is  it  3ocial  progress  to  condemn  it  and 
persist  in  maintaining  those  concerned  in  a "separate  category”? 

Moreover,  the  "occupational  advancement"  of  women  cannot  be 
measured  in  a country  by  the  number  of  women  holding  degrees  and 
diplomas,  but  by  the  number  of  skilled  jobs  they  hold.  If  the 
part-time  system  enables  a certain  number  of  them  to  keep  or  be 
reintegrated  in  a job  which  allows  them  to  utilise  and  maintain 
their  training,  surely  this  constitutes  a real  factor  of  social 
progress? 

A fundamental  consideration,  in  short,  is  not  how  many  people 
are  affected  by  the  system  of  part-time  work,  but  to  give  each 
individual  the  possibility  of  choosing  freely.  Governments  should 
make  the  necessary  arrangements,  employers  the  indispensable  effort 
of  adaptation,  trade  unions  demand  the  essential  safeguards  for  both 
full-time  and  part-time  workers:  all  of  them  will  be  failing  in 

their  duty  if  they  reject  out  of  hand  a system  which  might  offer 
the  optimum  solution  for  a minority  - however  small  - of  the 
population. 
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D.  SOCIAL  SERVICES 


1.  SERVICES  DESIGNED  TO  HELP  WOMEN  TO  COMBINE  OCCUPATIONAL 
AND  FAMILY  RESPONSIBILITIES 


by  Mrs.  Maria  GUTBERGER, 

Chairman  of  the  Women’s  Section, 
Austrian  Federation  of  Trade  Unions 


A mother  who  goes  out  to  work  contributes  by  her  activity 
towards  the  growth  of  the  national  product.  At  the  same  time,  her 
role  as  educator  of  her  children  is  also  in  the  interest  of  the 
community.  Society  is  therefore  under  an  obligation  to  provide  all 
facilities  enabling  working  mothers  to  assure  a healthy  and 
harmonious  development  for  their  children. 

A number  of  services  are  provided  to  ease  the  family  responsi- 
bility of  working  women.  The  number  and  nature  of  these  services 
vary  from  country  to  country.  There  should  be  a certain  element  of 
harmonisation  of  all  the  following  measures  in  order  to  provide  a 
uniform  basis  for  all  OECD  Member  countries: 

A.  Social  and  welfare  services 

such  as  day  nurseries,  day  homes,  home 
helps,  school  meals,  etc. 

B.  Labour  legislation  measures 

such  as  safety  arrangements  on  the  job, 
maternity  protection  measures,  etc. 


A.  1.  Maternity  leave 

Maternity  leave  has  been  made  an  integral  part  of  the  "Law  on 
Maternity  Protection"  in  Austria.  It  was  recognised,  both  from  the 
medical  and  psychological  point  of  view,  that  it  iB  essential  for 
the  development  of  a baby  to  stay  as  close  to  its  mother  as  possible. 
Thus  every  working  mother  may  - while  retaining  her  post  - remain 
at  home  with  the  baby  during  its  first  year  of  life  and  be  entitled 
to  financial  assistance  from  the  Social  Security. 
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Approximately  80  per  cent  of  gainfully  employed  mothers  who 
have  babies  take  advantage  of  the  maternity  leave. 

2.  Creches  for  babies  from  the  age  of  6 weeks  up  to  one  year. 

Creches  are  available  for  babies  on  all  weekdays  from  morning 
until  evening*  To  maintain  a normal  mot her/ child  relationship, 
however,  the  children  remain  with  their  mothers  during  the  nights 
and  at  weekends*  There  are  too  few  creches  and  they  are  too  widely 
dispersed*  This  means  a considerable  waste  of  time  for  mothers  who 
are  already  pressed  for  time  because  of  their  jobs,  and  travel  in 
the  public  transport  system  creates  wear  and  tear  as  well  as  health 
hazards  for  the  child* 

3#  Tiny  tots  creches  and  toddlers'  centres 

During  the  last  few  years  a subdivision  of  tiny  tot  creches 
and  toddlers1  centres  has  taken  place*  This* system  proved  to  be  of 
real  help  for  the  pedagogical  tasks  at  hand: 

(a)  Tiny  tot  creches  for  the  one  to  two  year  olds 

The  one  to  two  year  olds  should  not  be  exposed 
to  too  large  a community  too  early.  They  are 
therefore  absorbed  into  the  tiny  tot  creches 
where  conditions  are  made  to  resemble  family 
life,  thus  gradually  developing  the  child’s 
social  ties* 

(b)  Toddlers1  centres 

They  care  for  the  two  to  three  year  olds  and 
constitute  a kind  of  pre-nursery  school.  The 
nursery  teacher  acts  as  a mother  for  the 
children,  she  creates  a maternal  atmosphere 
without,  however,  destroying  the  relationship 
between  the  child  and  its  real  mother. 

4.  Kindergartens  for  the  3 to  6 year  olds 

The  kindergarten  is  designed  not  just  as  a place  where  children 
can  be  left,  but  as  a complement  to  family  life  as  much  as  possible. 
Kindergartens  should  provide  a fundamental  contribution  towards  the 
development  of  the  individual  child’s  character*  While  everything 
is  done  to  create  a family  atmosphere,  homogeneous  groups  must 
however  be  built  up  to  train  the  children  to  life  in  a community, 
which  cannot  be  done  by  a working  mother  with  an  only  child. 
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5.  Nursery  schools  in  factories  and  fi^ms 

The  merits  of  the  above  are  controversial.  Nursery  schools  in 
factories  and  firms  have  their  advantages  as  well  as  drawbacks.  No 
doubt  they  are  a great  relief  to  the  working  mother  in  view  of  the 
scarcity  of  such  facilities.  There  are  only  a fsw  such  nurseries, 
i.e.  in  larger  concerns  such  as  in  industry,  department  stores, 
social  security  institutes,  etc.  The  idea  of  establishing  nurseries 
in  factories  is  viewed  with  a great  deal  of  scepticism  by  the 
management.  In  fact,  management  only  reverts  to  it  when  there  is  a 
scarcity  of  labour  and  the  offer  of  social  services  such  as  a 
nursery  might  attract  a good  number  of  female  workers. 

The  argument  against  factory-nurseries  from  the  employee^ 
point  of  view  is  the  often  lengthy  trip  that  the  mothers  are  forced 
to  make  with  their  babies  (often  in  tramways  at  rush  hours).  A 
further  disadvantage  is  that  the  environment  and  atmosphere  of  most 
factories  are  hardly  suitable  for  children. 

In  Italy  a decree  prescribes  that  any  firm  employing  at  least 
30  married  women  of  child-bearing  age,  has  to  set  up  a day  nursery 
with  suitable  technical  and  sanitary  equipment  where  children  are 

supervised  during  their  mother's  working  hours.  Babies  and  tiny  j 

tots  up  to  three  years  have  to  be  admitted.  The  observance  of  the 
hygienic  and  sanitary  regulations  is  checked  by  the  labour  inspector- 
ate. An  employer  who  contributes  to  the  installation  and  the  running 
of  nursery  homes  supervised  by  qualified  personnel  may  be  exempt  from 
constructing  a nursery  on  his  premises  provided  his  female  employees 
are  able  to  utilise  the  nursery  home  to  which  he  contributes. 

6 . Summer  nursery  schools 

During  the  summer  months  the  children,  together  with  their 
nursery  teachers  leave  the  city  oy  bus  in  the  morning,  travel  to 
nurseries  on  the  outskirts  of  town  and  return  home  again  in  the 
evening.  The  running  of  the  nurseries  is  simply  transferred  to  the 
open  air. 

This  system  has  given  excellent  results  in  preventing  many 
possible  illnesses. 

7.  Special  nurseries  and  schools 

Mentally  and  physically  handicapped  children  need  more  attention 
from  their  mothers  than  normal  ones.  Working  mothers  are  not  as  a 1 

rule  able  to  face  such  an  additional  strain.  In  the  interests  of  both 
the  mother  and  the  handicapped  child,  the  only  solution  is  to  send 
the  child  to  a special  nursery. 
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Several  countries,  such  as  Prance  and  Austria,  already  hare 
this  type  of  nursery. 

8.  Problems  of  ,jsaffin&  and  premises 

(a)  Constructing  a nursery  is  no  great  problem; 
it  is  far  harder  to  keep  it  running  and 
staff  it  with  properly  qualified  and  trained 
personnel#  To  ease  the  labour  market  additional 
helpers  could  be  employed  to  do  all  the 
supplementary  tasks  not  requiring  a trained 
nursery  teacher.  To  look  after  more  than 
1,000  children,  100  nursery  teachers  are 
required# 

(b)  The  shortage  of  space  is  so  acute  in  the  cities 
that  in  some  areas  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
set  up  any  new  nurseries# 

9.  Family  day- homes 

In  Norway  a new  form  of  child  supervision  is  being  tried  out  - 
the  so-called  "Family  day-homes".  Here,  housewives,  often  having 
children  themselves,  are  paid  to  look  after  the  children  of  working 
parents.  Family  day-homes  are  organised  by  the  town  councils  of 
Oslo  and  Trondheim  but  private  arrangements  also  exist. 

A similar  project  has  alBo  b*en  started  by  the  Vienna  munici- 
pality to  try  and  interest  mothers  in  supervising  other  people* s 
children.  However,  there  1b  as  yet  no  adequate  information  avail- 
able whether  this  additional  method  of  child  supervision  has  proved 
successful# 

Such  a solution  could  prove  an  answer  to  some  of  the  problems 
raised  in  point  8 (concerning  the  difficulties  of  building  additional 
infant  oentres). 

10.  Play  centres 

Play  centres  for  school  children  are  one  of  the  best  solutions 
for  alleviating  the  lot  of  the  working  mother#  Not  only  can  the 
mother  be  assured  that  her  child  is  well  taken  care  of  outside  school 
hours  but  she  also  knows  that  the  childrens*  homework  for  school 
will  be  properly  supervised#  She  can  thus  devote  more  time  to  the 
personal  problems  and  desires  of  her  child* 
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In  Austria,  institutions  for  children  up  to  14  years  of  age 
are  in  the  main  supported  by  the  town  councils  and  also,  to  a lesser 
extent,  by  family  associations  and  denominational  groups. 

According  to  the  last  Austrian  census  in  1961*  out  of  a total 
624,000  children  of  working  mothers  (independent,  dependent  and 
agricultural  helpers}  there  were  84,000  in  nursery  schools,  15,000 
in  play  centres,  2,000  in  toddlers*  centres  and  1,000  in  creches. 

As  far  as  children  of  pre-school  age  are  concerned,  the  muni- 
cipality of  Vienna  takes  the  lead  with  its  740  nursery  groups  caring 
for  approximately  20,500  children. 

In  Denmark  municipalities  are  legally  obliged  to  see  that  there 
are  sufficient  day  nurseries  and  other  similar  socio-pedagogical 
institutions  available  for  their  inhabitants.  Such  day  places  are 
not  necessarily  only  for  children  of  working  mothers  even  though 
the  latter  are  making  extensive  use  of  them. 

Day  accommodation  is  of  various  kinds.  For  infants  from  0-2 
(and  even  3)  years  of  age  - open  all  day.  On  1st  July,  1967,  there 
were  153  such  places  caring  for  5,750  children.  Children  from  2 
(or  3)  to  7 years  - all  day  or  half-day;  950  institutions  accommo- 
dating 41,000  children. 

For  school-age  children:  places  available  after  school  - 200 
institutions  looking  after  over  11,000  children.  For  adolescents 
between  14-18  years  there  are  some  650  institutions  open  in  the 
evenings. 

In  France  the  education  of  children  under  the  age  of  6 is 
generally  the  responsibility  of  their  parents.  Mothers  who  are 
employed  either  hire  someone  individually  who  supervises  their  child 
at  home  at  the  mother's  expense  or  she  sends  them  to  some  communal 
institution  for  which  the  State  is  responsible  or,  more  frequently, 
the  local  councils  or  private  organisations. 

There  are  two  types  of  institutions  supervising  children  below 
the  age  of  6.  Those  coming  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ministry 
for  Social  Affairs  which  are  run  according  to  the  Act  on  the 
Protection  of  Mother  and  Child  of  2nd  November,  1945.  To  these  belong 
the  creches  for  children  up  to  three  years  not  living  with  their 
families  and  for  whom  no  other  family  can  be  found  (retarded  and 
socially  difficult  cases  are  primarily  in  this  category),  needing 
day  and  night  supervision.  Further  there  exist  creches  for  normal 
children  up  to  the  age  of  3,  open  during  the  (daytime)  working  hourB 
of  the  mother.  At  present  there  are  4 creches  per  10,000  inhabitants 
or  3 creches  for  every  1,000  occupied  mothers  respectively.  In 
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addition  there  are  kindergartens  and  nurseries  for  normal  children 
between  the  age  of  3 and  6 during  the  day  and  child  “depots"  where 
the  child  may  stay  once  in  a while  for  a short  time. 

Another  group  of  institutions  cornea  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Ministry  for  Education,  i.e.  pre-schools  and  nursery  classes 
belonging  to  the  system  of  primary  schools  as  well  as  departments 
for  infants  in  primary  school  classes.  These  institutions  absorb 
approximately  2 million  children. 

I*1  Italy  children  between  3-6  are  admitted  to  "Nursery  schools” 
designed  as  a complement  to  their  upbringing  in  the  family.  These 
schools  are  organised  and  supervised  by  the  local  councils  (around 
6,000),  partly  by  religious  corporations  (over  4,000)  and  private 
organisations  (over  8,000).  The  schools  are  under  the  organised 
supervision  of  the  school  and  health  authorities.  During  the  1965-66 
school  year  an  attendance  of  approximately  120,000  children  was 
recorded  with  over  one  half  taking  school  lunches. 

In  Norway  there  are  children's  day-nurseries  administered  by 
the  Ministry  for  Family  and  Consumer  Affairs.  Although  these  insti- 
tutions are  rapidly  expanding,  demand  is  increasing  so  fast  that 
they  can  make  only  a modest  contribution.  There  are  about  10,000 
places  available  in  day-nurseries  throughout  the  country,  about 
half  of  them  in  Oslo.  Only  a limited  number  of  married  women  can 
therefore  use  these  institutions  for  their  children  while  working 
outside  their  home. 

11.  Day  home  schools 

The  day  home  schools  are  a combination  of  school  and  educational 
club.  They  provide  an  ideal  day-time  supervision  for  the  children 
of  a working  mother.  Homework  is  supervised  there  and  the  children 
take  part  in  organised  play  and  sports.  The  children  are,  as  far  as 
possible,  kept  away  from  the  dangers  of  traffic  on  the  streets* 

1 In  France  this  form  of  full  day  education  is  compulsory.  In 
other  countries,  i.e,  in  Austria,  the  system  is  rare.  An  increase 
in  day  home  schools  is  therefore  in  urgent  demand, 

12.  Meals  for  school  children 

Children  should  be  able  to  have  a hot  lunch  after  their  lessons 
if  required , either  at  school  or  in  the  kindergarten.  This  is  always 
provided  in  the  Scandinavian  countries,  and  only  in  some  cases  in 
other  countries. 

School  milk:  this  is  to  be  given  to  the  children  during  breaks 
between  lessons. 
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13.  School  patrol  service 

To  protect  children  from  traffic  accidents  in  towns  as  well  as 
on  the  highways , a school  patrol  service  should  be  provided  for 
pupils  who  have  to  cross  streets  where  traffic  is  heavy. 

14.  Childrens1  waiting  rooms  in  railway  stations 

All  major  railway  stations  ought  to  have  heated  waiting  rooms 
where  school  children  who  have  to  spend  long  periods  awaiting  their 
connections  could  do  their  homework  under  the  supervision  of  a 
teacher.  Such  a system  has  existed  for  many  years  in  railway  stations 
near  school  centres  in  the  Federal  State  of  Carinthia  (Austria)  and 
has  shown  excellent  results. 

15*  School  bus  services 

A school  bus  service  in  rural  districts  would  make  it  possible 
for  children  to  attend  higher  educational  institutions  in  rural 
districts. 

16.  Play  grounds 

The  increasing  encroachment  of  the  cities  on  open  spaces , 
industrialisation  end  the  growing  number  of  cars  all  serve  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  open  spaces  a child  needs*  A child  whose  mother  works 
is  particularly  handicapped  since  the  mother  cannot  spare  the  time 
to  take  it  to  tae  play  grounds  which  may  be  quite  a long  way  away. 

The  provision  of  play  grounds  for  children  of  all  ages,  properly 
equipped  for  play  and  leisure  time  activities,  is  therefore  an 
absolute  necessity. 

17*  Marriage  Counselling 

(a)  The  strain  under  which  a working  wife  finds  herself 
results  at  times  in  a domestic  crisis.  This  calls 
for  the  existence  of  institutions  able  to  advise 
and  aid  parents  and  children  on  legal,  psycho- 
logical, psychiatric  and  social  service  questions. 
Marriage  councils  must  also  be  able  to  advise  on 
birth  control. 
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(b)  Councils  for  mothers  and  expectant  mothers  are 
needed  to  look  after  the  medical  supervision  of 
mother  and  child  (health  control,  vaccinations, 
etc.).  These  offices  should  also  be  competent 
to  issue  and  act  upon  the  so-called  "Maternity 
cards"  containing  the  pregnancy  history  and  all 
medical  dispositions  prescribed  by  the  physician. 

In  Vienna  and  several  other  Austrian  cities,  mothers  receive 
a free  bundle  of  nappies  if  they  submit  to  a Wassermann  test  some 
time  during  pregnancy. 

18.  Home  help 

The  home  helps  look  after  sick  children  (or  ailing  relatives) 
of  working  mothers  or,  if  the  mother  is  sick  or  incapacitated,  look 
after  her  children.  They  are  also  required  to  look  after  old  people 
in  emergencies. 

In  spite  of  the  expansion  in  recent  years  there  are  still  not 
sufficient  home  help  institutions  in  Austria.  Staffing  and  financing 
problems  prevent  them  from  keeping  pace  with  realistic  requirements. 
The  aim  is  therefore  to  establish  communal  home  help  services  as 
part  of  the  public  social  service  as  is  the  practice  already  in 
Sweden  and  other  Scandinavian  countries. 

19.  Help  for  the  aged 

Looking  after  aged  parents  is  as  much  of  a problem  for  a working 
woman  as  the  supervision  of  children.  Institutions  are  needed  which 
will  for  example  prepare  meals  which  can,  in  the  case  of  invalids, 
be  delivered  to  the  home.  Public  services  should  be  extended  to 
include  cleaning  in  homes,  shopping  and  providing  social  services 
when  required. 

Moreover,  homes  for  old-age  pensioners  need  constructing. 

B.  LABOUR  LEGISLATION  BENEFITS 

1.  Contractual  or  legal  provisions  for  short-term  aosence  for 
the  working  mother  with  a medical  certificate  which  proves  that  a 
child  is  ill,  or  for  any  other  sudden  family  emergency, 

2.  Shorter  working  hours,  and  a five  day  week  are  of  fundamental 
importance  in  reducing  the  burden  of  responsibilities  of  the  working 
mother. 
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3.  In  Austria  an  employee  who  has  served  a certain  length  of 
time  is  entitled,  when  he  leaves,  to  a specified  payment  fro*  his 
employer.  Certain  agreements  also  provide  for  such  parents  to  women 
who  resign  because  they  are  going  to  have  a baby. 
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SOCIAL  SERVICES 


2.  SYNCHRONISATION  AND  HARMONISATION  OP  WORKING  HOURS 
WITH  THE  OPENING  AND  CLOSING  OP  SOCIAL  SERVICES, 
ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICES,  ETC. 


by  Dr*  Viola  KLEIN 

Senior  Lecturer  in  Sociology, 

University  of  Reading, 

United  Kingdom 


INTRODUCTION 

For  the  purposes  of  this  paper  - as  indeed  of  the  conference 
it  is  intended  to  serve  - it  has  been  assumed  that 

(i)  it  is  in  the  economic  interest  of  any  country 
to  enrol  as  large  a proportion  of  its  adult, 
able-bodied  population  as  possible  in  its  work 
force  and  to  use  their  abilities  to  best 
advantage  without  discrimination  of  sex;  and 

(ii)  a large,  and  steadily  increasing,  number  of  women 
with  domestic  responsibilities  wish  to  work 
gainf riiy  outside  their  homes. 

The  first  of  these  assumptions  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  'active 
manpower  policy1  to  which  the  Member  countries  of  OECD  are  committed. 
The  principle  that  economic  growth  depends  on  full  utilisation  of  all 
manpower  resources  is  not  affected  by  the  slight  recession  experienced 
at  present  in  some  of  them.  On  the  contrary,  recent  experience  has 
underlined  its  validity,  for  wherever  full  employment  has  been 
reduced,  economic  growth  has,  at  least  temporarily,  come  to  a halt. 

The  second  assumption  is  borne  out  by  the  increasing  employment 
of  married  women  in  all  industrial  countries,  which  is  proportionally 
far  in  excess  of  the  growth  of  the  female  labour  force  as  a whole. 

In  many  of  the  technologically  advanced  nations  married  women  out- 
number all  other  categories  of  female  workers  put  together. 
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To  state  this  fact  does  not  imply  that  married  women  are  the 
only  workers  with  family  responsibilities.  Indeed,  many  single  women 


take  care  of  their  children  as  well  as  to  support  them;  and,  due 
to  their  traditional  role  as  homemakers,  even  women  living  on  their 
own  are  more  likely  than  men  to  run  their  own  homes,  to  do  their  own 
domestic  chores  and  to  cater  for  themselves  and  others.  If  it  is 
true, therefore,  that  many,  if  not  most,  women  workers  (and  some  men, 
too)  have  domestic  duties  to  fulfil  besides  their  gainful  employment, 
the  same  applies  a fortiori  to  working  wives. 

Both  because  women  still  represent  an  only  partially  tapped 
resource  of  labour,  and  because  many  women  with  family  responsibil- 
ities (for  a variety  of  reasons  which  need  not  be  gone  into  here) 
either  wish  to,  or  have  to,  seek  gainful  employment,  the  question 
of  what  public  support  they  need  in  their  endeavour  to  meet  their 
dual  commitment  is  one  of  expediency  as  well  as  humanity. 


Social  investigations  as  well  as  political  pressures  aimed  at 
relieving  the  lot  of  women  workers  with  home  responsibilities  usually, 
and  naturally,  focus  their  attention  on  one  particular  aspect  of  the 
syndrome.  The  range  of  these  facets  is  well  represented  by  the  con- 
tributions to  this  symposium.  One  by  one,  each  paper  pinpoints  one 
field  which  presents  special  difficulties,  or  in  which  improvements 
ought  to  be  made,  iiach  deals  with  a more  or  less  well-defined  problem 
area;  the  nature  of  the  particular  problem  can  thus  be  clearly  cir- 
cumscribed and  documented;  and  in  each  case  the  agencies  on  whom 
influence  will  have  to  be  brought  to  bear,  and  the  'adversary1  from 
whom  concessions  will  have  to  be  wrung,  have  shape  and  substance. 

This  is  not  so  in  the  case  of  the  present  paper  which,  if  it 
were  to  treat  its  subject  comprehensively,  would  amount  to  nothing 
less  than  a blueprint  for  the  harmonisation  of  two  essential  sectors 
of  human  experience,  work  and  private  life. 


(l)  A large-scale  study  of  women's  employment,  earned  out  in  1965 
by  the  Government  Social  Survey  in  Britain  (published  in  March, 
1968)  showed  that  10  per  cent  of  all  working  women  (including 
single,  married,  widowed  and  divorced)  were  responsible  for 
looking  after  elderly  or  infirm  people;  among  part-time  workers 
the  proportion  was  as  high  as  15  per  cent. 
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The  co-ordination  of  these  two  spheres  has  hitherto  proved  so 
intractable  a problem  because  it  involves  adjustments  in  many- 
disparate  parts  of  the  social  organisation,  all  of  which  impinge  in 
one  way  or  another  on  the  mosaic  of  the  citizen's  daily  existence. 
There  are  innumerable  points  of  possible  or  actual  friction.  The 
general  tendency  has  been  to  regard  each  of  them  individually  as  a 
separate  nuisance  - an  irritation  to  be  shrugged  off,  or  to  be 
accepted  as  one  of  the  inevitable  'facts  of  life'  - rather  than  to 
consider  their  cumulative  effect  as  one  comprehensive  social  problem. 

It  is,  however,  a problem  of  considerable  social  importance, 
not  only  in  terms  of  the  amount  of  frustration  and  inconvenience 
caused,  and  the  number  of  working  hours  lost,  but  also  because  the 
difficulty  of  synchronising  a regular  working  week  with  the  abiding 
demands  in  the  domestic  sphere  is  a major  factor  in  determining 
whether  a woman  with  family  responsibilities  is  able  to  take  on 
employment  at  all,  and  whether  she  can  take  a full-time  rather  than 
a part-time  job. 

By  removing  production  away  from  home  and  workshop  to  factory 
and  mine,  industrialisation  haa  split  the  centre  of  gravity  of  man’s 
life  in  two.  Ever  since,  one  part  of  his  existence  has  revolved 
around  his  work  and  the  other  around  his  private  life  - i.e.  his 
home,  family  and  leisure  pursuits  - in  two  separate  orbits.  Their 
separation  has  been  underlined  and  magnified  by  the  geographical 
segregation  of  residential  from  working  areas  and  the  increasing 
distance  between  the  two,  made  possible  by  improved  means  of 
transport. 

The  social  model  on  which  this  system  is  based,  assumes  a 
division  of  labour  between  the  sexes,  with  the  breadwinning  activi- 
ties the  concern  of  men  and  the  care  of  home  and  family,  and  the 
availability  for  diverse  "odd  jobs'1,  the  domain  of  women. 

Reality  never  completely  corresponded  to  this  model,  for  at 
all  times  many  women  had  to  win  their  daily  bread,  and  many  men  to 
undertake  some  domestic  tasks.  It  is  much  more  out  of  focus  today. 
With  one-third  of  the  labour  force  consisting  of  women  {in  most  of 
the  advanced  countries)  and  with  shorter  working  hours  giving  men 
more  leisure-time  to  spend  at  home,  the  distinction  between 
respective  male  and  female  spheres  of  action  has  become  blurred. 

Yet  in  most  of  the  practical  arrangements  affecting  the  private 
lives  of  its  citizens  society  has  not  yet  caught  up  with  this  change. 
Our  social  organisation  is  still  based  on  the  traditional  model, 
assuming  that  each  worker  is  part  of  a family  unit  which  includes  a 
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full-time  housewife  at  home  who  can  take  charge  of  all  the  necess- 
ities of  life  for  which  working  men  and  women,  tied  to  bench  or  desk, 
have  no  time  to  spare. 

To  some  extent,  the  existing  arrangements  and  their  underlying 
assumption  help  to  perpetuate  the  old  division  between  the  sexes 
(for  instance,  by  making  women  the  main  purchasers  of  consumer  goods) 
which  in  so  many  other  respects  has  become  quite  illusory.  Many  a 
techno logical  improvement  is  not  even  attempted  because  reliance  is 
placed  on  the  'woman  back  home'  thereby,  in  vicious  circle  style, 
helping  to  keep  her  there.  (To  take  one  example:  It  would  probably 
not  be  beyond  the  ingenuity  of  men  to  devise  means  by  which  the 
consumption  of  electricity  and  gas  in  each  household  is  centrally 
registered  in  the  same  way  in  which  the  use  of  the  telephone  is.  At 
’•resent,  meter-readers  still  call  from  door  to  door  and,  as  it  is 
increasingly  difficult  to  find  housewives  at  home  during  the 
orthodox  working  hours,  have  to  start  early  in  the  morning  or  work 
late  at  night  in  order  to  get  their  jobs  done). 

Another  point  which  must  be  mentioned  in  the  present  context 
is  the  vast  growth  of  administration  in  modern  societies.  While  the 
amount  of  housework  has  been  reduced  by  household  gadgets,  factory 
production  of  food  and  clothes,  the  existence  of  uncrushable  and 
nearly  indestructible  textiles,  etc.  , the  involvement  of  each 
citizen  in  an  administrative  network  has  greatly  increased.  Visits 
to  banks,  insurance  offices,  health  and  welfare  centres,  housing 
managements,  school  authorities,  etc.,  are  events  occurring  more 
or  less  frequently,  but  on  each  occasion  with  some  urgency,  ar.d  can 
only  be  attended  to  either  by  the  worker  taking  time  off  or  by  his 
'stand-in',  the  housewife. 

Besides,  somebody  has  to  take  shoes  or  a watch  to  be  repaired, 
clothes  to  be  dry-cleaned;  someone  has  to  be  at  home  when  parcels 
are  delivered,  when  the  plumber  or  electrician  calls  for  repairs, 
when  the  television  set  or  other  appliances  need  servicing. 

All  these  are  occasional,  not  regular,  happenings  and  they  do 
not  amount  to  a full-time  occupation;  but  they  cause  considerable 
frustration  to  the  man  or  woman  in  full-time  employment  who  has 
nobody  to  whom  he  can  delegate  these  responsibilities;  and,  trivial 
as  each  individual  instance  may  appear,  their  sum  total  has  sufficient 
weight  to  make  many  women  in  search  of  employment  feel  they  cannot 
attempt  more  than  a part-time  job. 

This  is,  I think,  clearly  evidenced  by  the  results  of  the 
"Survey  of  Women's  Employment"  quoted  earlier  (cf. Footnote  l).  This 
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investigation,  which  was  carried  out  in  Britain  on  behalf  of  the 
Ministry  of  Labour  between  July  and  October,  1965,  with  a national 
sample  of  10,000  households,  showed  that  over  half  (52.6  per  cent) 
of  Britain's  female  population  aged  16-64  were  'economically  active' . 
Forty-five  per  cent  of  the  married  women  in  this  age  group  were  in 
gainful  employment  - an  unprecedentedly  high  proportion,  I believe. 
However,  about  one  half  of  them  worked  only  part-time,  that  is,  less 
than  30  hours  per  week. 

Asked  whether  they  had  any  particular  reason  for  only  working 
part-time,  responsibility  for  children  was  the  most  frequent  cause, 
mentioned  by  nearly  four  in  ten  part-time  workers;  but  three  in  ten 
said  they  "do  not  want  to  work  long  hours"  (without  specifying  further 
details)  and  nearly  as  many  gave  "other  domestic  duties"  as  the 
reason  for  working  only  part-time.  Nearly  six  in  ten  said  they  would 
not  consider  working  more  than  30  hours  a week  "in  any  circumstances". 
In  her  analysis  of  the  survey  results  the  author  of  the  Report  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  "the  provision  of  suitable  work  would  induce 
only  a comparatively  small  proportion  of  part-timers  to  work  full- 
time". 

It  is  the  contention  of  this  paper  that  it  is  not  so  much  the 
amount  of  regular  housework  as  the  difficulty  of  timing  the  'odd 
jobs'  incidental  to  domestic  responsibilities  which  restricts  many 
married  women  to  part-time  employment,  with  all  the  many  disadvan- 
tages this  entails  in  terms  of  inferior  work,  job  insecurity,  minimal 
prospects  of  promotion,  disproportionate  amount s of  time  and  money 
spent  on  transport,  reduced  insurance  and  welfare  benefits,  etc. 

And  it  is  this  same  difficulty  which  is  a needlesB  burden  to  numer- 
ous working  men  and  women  who  have  no  dependent  female  to  whom  they 
can  transfer  the  responsibility  for  domestic  taBkB. 

The  services  so  far  alluded  to  fall,  roughly,  into  three 
categories: 

(1)  Purchases  of  household  commodities  (including  food,  clothes, 
domestic  equipment  and  furniture,  medicines  and  cosmetics; 
bookings  of  holiday  travel  might  also  be  mentioned  under 
this  heading); 

(2)  Maintenance  (This  category  embraces  a variety  of  repair 
services  as  well  as  dry-cleaning  and  laundreUes;  it  also 
includes  such  items  of  personal  maintenance  as  hairdressing). 

(3)  Administrative  Services  (Health,  housing  and  welfare  offices, 
local  government  administrations  and  labour  exchanges). 
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The  first  two  classes  represent  commercial  services,  largely 
in  the  hands  of  'free  enterprise*  in  all  participating  Member  coun- 
tries; the  third  consists  mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  of  public 
services. 

All  three  are  needed  in  varying  degrees  by  all  working  men 
and  women  with  domestic  responsibilities# 

(4)  A fourth  category  concerns  only  workers  responsible  for 
the  care  of  young  cnildren.  It  comprises  such  services  as 
creches,  nurseries,  schools,  school  meals,  after-school 
facilities  and  school  holiday  provisions. 

The  existence  of  all,  or  most*  of  these  services  - and  their 
availability  in  sufficient  numbers  - is  the  subject  of  another 
Report  and  will  not  be  dealt  with  here.  The  question  relevant  in 
the  present  context  is  merely  whether  such  services  as  exist  are 
sufficiently  co-ordinated  with  the  working  hours  of  employed  mothers 
and,  if  not,  what  should  be  done  to  make  them  so. 

II 

Before  discussing  whether  or  not  in  the  participating  countries 
some,  at  least,  of  the  above  services  are  adjusted  to  the  needs  of 
workers  with  domestic  responsibilities,  two  points  have  to  be  made# 

Firstly,  as  the  following  Table  shows,  there  are  considerable 
differences  in  the  extent  of  female  employment  between  various 
countries.  While  in  Denmark  and  France  women  constitute  well  over 
one-third  of  the  civilian  labour  force  and  in  Austria  as  much  as 
41  per  cent  (although  'unpaid  family  workers'  are  included  in  this 
percentage),  in  Italy  and  Norway  they  are  28  per  cent  and  in  Ireland 
barely  27  per  cent. 

Table  1 

Women  as  percentage  of  the  civilian  labour  force 


Austria 

(1961) 

40*8# 

Denmark 

(1962) 

35.4 

France 

(1962) 

34.2 

Ireland 

(1961) 

26.7 

Italy 

(1962) 

28.2 

Norway 

(1962) 

28.1 

Source : OECD  Manpower  Statistics. 
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Secondly,  there  are  wide  differences  in  the  degree  of  indus- 
trialisation between  these  countries  (and  also  between  different 
areas  of  each  country).  Table  2 gives  a rough  indication  of  this. 

Table  2 

PROPORTION  OP  THE  CIVILIAN  LABOUR  FORCE  EMPLOYED  IN 
AGRICULTURE  (INCLUDING  FORESTRY,  HUNTING  AND  FISHING) 

Austria  (1961)  23.2# 

Denmark  (1962)  19. 1 

Prance  (1962)  20.7 

Ireland  (1962)  35.1 

Italy  (1962)  28.0 

Norway  (1962)  21.6 

Source : OECD  Manpower  Statistics. 


In  each  case  the  agricultural  labour  force  includes  well  over 
one-third  ‘unpaid  family  workers - mostly  women  - except  in 
Italy  where  the  proportion  is  slightly  less  (31.6  per  cent),  and 
Austria  where  it  is  47  per  cent. 

The  conditions  of  life  and  work  of  a woman  working  as  an  unpaid 
helper  on  a family  farm  are  obviously  vastly  different  from  those 
of  a woman  working  in  factories,  shops  and  offices  in  large  or  medium- 
sized towns. 


Many  of  the  problems  discussed  here  are  a function  of  size:  the 
size  of  cities  which  gives  rise  to  long  journeys  to  work  and  often 


involves  considerable  distances  between  shopping  and  living  areas, 
and  between  schools  and  homes;  the  size  of  factories  and  offices 
which  makes  it  difficult  or  impossible  for  individual  workers  to 
take  time  off  during  regular  working  hours  when  needed;  and  the  size 


of  shops  (e.g.  department  and  chain  stores)  whose  opening  and  closing 


hours  are  strictly  regulated  by  statutory  powers  - in  contrast  to 
the  much  more  flexible  village  store  run  by  the  owner  and  his  family. 
Finally , it  is  possible  without  cynicism  to  say  that  the  problem  of 
synchronisation  cannot  arise  in  the  countryside  because  many  of  the 
services  simply  do  not  exist;  a different  modus  vivendi  develops 
there  to  cope  with  needs  which  cannot  be  met  locally;  and  the  needs 
themselves  are  in  many  ways  different.  The  'split  in  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  man's  life',  mentioned  earlier,  affects  the  rural  popu- 
lation to  a much  lesser  extent  than  the  town-dweller* 


(1)  Excluding  Denmark  which,  according  to  the  data  at  my  disposal,  does 
not  discriminate  between  different  categories  of  civilian  occupations 
(employee,  employer,  self-employed,  etc.)  hence  it  does  not  allow  an 
estimate  of  the  proportion  of  'unpaid  family  helpers ' in  its 
relatively  small  agricultural  sector. 
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Since  we  are  dealing  with  an  essentially  urban  problem,  the 
availability  of  the  amenities  enumerated  above  (Section  1,  points 
1-4)  will,  to  some  extent,  be  commensurate  with  the  degree  of 
industrialisation  and  urbanisation  of  a country.  To  some  extent, 
but  not  entirely;  the  development  of  educational  and  welfare  services, 
for  instance,  will  also  depend  on  the  climate  of  opinion  prevailing 
in  a given  country  and  the  extent  to  which  if  finds  expression  in 
political  decisions. 

Services  in  categories  (l)  and  (2)  - i.e.  in  the  private  sector  - 
are,  in  varying  degrees  of  sophistication,  available  everywhere; 
facilities  in  categories  (3)  and  (4)  **  i.e.  the  largely  public  sector  - 
are  less  responsive  to  consumer  demand  (most  of  them  being  outside 
the  market  economy)  and  are  therefore  much  less  universal. 


The  food  trade,  meeting  men's  most  basic  and  universal  need, 
has  made  more  efforts  than  most  to  adapt  its  time-table  to  the 
requirements  of  the  working  population.  Methods  of  adjustment  vary 
from  early  opening  hours  of  shops  (e.g.  at  6.30  a.m.  in  Austria) 
and  late  closing  times  - in  some  places  daily,  in  others  once  or 
twice  a week  - to  mobile  stores.  Flexibility  has  been  promoted  by 
the  fact  that  a considerable  proportion  of  this  trade  has  been 
traditionally,  and  still  is  to  this  day,  in  the  hands  of  small 
individual  tradesmen  with  no  employees  other  than  the  members  of 
their  families. 

The  French  practice  of  keeping  food  shops  and  even  some  markets 
open  on  Sundays,  and  closed  on  Mondays  instead,  obviously  is  a great 
help  in  reducing  the  rush  of  weekend  shopping  by  spreading  it  over 
two  days;  it  particularly  meets  the  needs  of  workers  who  are  not 
free  on  Saturday  mornings. 

Home  deliveries  are  not  nearly  as  widespread  as  they  might  be, 
partly  because  the  housewife  wants  to  go  into  the  shop  to  see  what 
is  available  before  making  her  choice,  and  partly  because  times  of 
delivery  are  uncertain  and  there  cannot  always  be  someone  at  home 
to  accept  the  goods  and  pay  the  bills.  Credit  may  be  given  to  a 
regular  and  reliable  customer  but  this,  naturally,  is  restricted. 

In  countries  where  people  live  in  blocks  of  flats  with  resident 
porters  - as  is  a widespread  custom  in  Austria  and  France  - this 
problem  can  more  easily  be  solved  than  in  countries  where  most  people 
live  in  family  houses;  reliance  on  the  kindness  of  neighbours  must 
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not,  evidently  become  habitual  if  neighbourly  relations  are  not  to 
suffer. 

The  provision  of  midday  meals  in  factory  and  office  canteens  - 
or,  where  they  are  not  available,  the  supply  of  luncheon  vouchers  - 
reduces  the  amount  of  shopping  and  cooking  to  be  done  at  home;  and 
no  public  service  has  done  more  to  relieve  the  housewife* s burden 
than  the  provision  of  cheap  school  meals  - available,  however,  only 
in  a few  countries,  France  among  them. 

Purchases  of  commodities  other  than  food  present  a greater 
problem.  With  the  spreading  of  the  five-day  week  to  most  countries 
there  has  been  a tendency  to  reduce  the  midday-break;  and,  faced 
with  the  alternative  of  either  an  extensive  lunch-hour  and  going 
home  late,  or  reducing  the  midday-break  to  a minimum  in  return  for 
an  earlier  end  of  the  working  day,  most  women  prefer  the  latter. 

This  leaves  very  little,  if  any,  time  for  midday  shopping. 
Purchases  therefore  have  mostly  to  be  left  to  the  Saturday  whicn  is 
already  crowded  with  household  shopping  and  domestic  chores.  More- 
over, as  this  is  the  only  weekday  when  working  people  are  free, 
streets  and  shops  are  filled  to  capacity,  which  makes  shopping 
expeditions  an  ordeal  to  be  avoided  if  at  all  possible. 

Some  attempts  have  been  made  by  department  stores  (e.g.  in 
Denmark  and  France)  to  extend  their  closing  time  on  one  or  two 
evenings  a week  by  giving  their  sales  staff  a corresponding  time 
off  in  the  morning  or  on  another  day,  and/or  by  employing  part-time 
relief  personnel.  Similarly,  some  hairdressers  have  managed  to  keep 
their  shops  open  on  two  nights  a week  by  giving  part  of  their 
assistants  a half-day  off  in  rotation. 

However,  restrictive  legislation,  existing  everywhere  to  protect 
the  interests  of  shopkeepers  and  their  sales  personnel  alike,  is 
being  rather  rigidly  enforced  and  has  prevented  the  retail  trade  from 
keeping  in  step  with  the  changing  needs  of  its  customers.  Addressing 
a hardware  trades  conference  recently  the  director  of  the  British 
Consumer  Council  appealed  to  her  audience:  “You,  yourselves,  are  not 
m favour  of  flexibility.  This  shows  a real  lack  of  regard  for  the 
consumer  interest  and  I urge  traders,  banks  and  Post  Office  employees 
to  look  at  things  as  they  do  when  they  are  consumers". 

As  far  as  banks,  post  offices  and  other  branches  of  the  admin- 
istration dealing  with  the  public  are  concerned,  a major  difficulty 
in  synchronising  their  office  hours  with  consumer  demands  (that  is, 
with  the  needs  of  customers  who  are  tied  to  a working  schedule)  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  statutory  working  week  of  office  workers  and 


public  servants  is  shorter  than  that  of  'blue-collar1  workers;  and 
although  they  may  start  work  an  hour  later  in  the  morning,  they 
finish  more  or  less  at  the  same  time  as  employees  of  factories  and 
shops. 

Finally,  child  care  arrangements.  Creches  and  day  nurseries  - 
where  they  eiist  - have  been  set  up  primarily  with  the  working 
mother  in  mind.  They  are,  therefore,  as  a rule,  fairly  flexible  in 
their  timing  and  ready  to  adjust  to  the  mothers'  work  schedules. 
Schools,  however,  are  guided  entirely  by  scholastic  principles  as 
interpreted  by  educationalists  in  the  light  of  a country's  past 
traditions,  current  knowledge  and  estimated  future  needs.  To  be 
influenced  in  their  syllabus  or  time-table  by  the  convenience  of 
parents  would  be  contrary  to  the  whole  ethos  governing  the  educa- 
tional system. 

This  system  is,  furthermore,  extraordinarily  resistant  to 
change.  Whether  children  are  kept  at  school  all  day  or  during  the 
mornings  only,  whether  or  not  their  homework  is  supervised  by 
teachers  in  the  classroom,  whether  sports  activities  are  part  of 
their  curriculum  or  left  to  the  pupils  own  initiative  and  spare- 
time interests,  are  matters  influenced  by  national  tradition 
differing  from  one  country  to  another.  Any  proposed  alteration  to 
the  prevailing  system  would  need  convincing  proof,  before  being 
considered,  that  it  is  in  the  intrinsic  interest  of  education.  The 
working  hours  of  a minority  of  mothers  are  not,  for  this  reason, 
capable  of  affecting  the  existing  school  arrangements. 

However,  the  plight  of  children  coming  home  from  school  while 
both  parents  are  out  at  work  has  received  much  - and  exaggerated  - 
public  attention.  The  general  tenor  of  criticism  has  tended  to  put 
the  blame  for  this  state  of  affairs  on  the  mothers  r as  if  their 
going  out  to  work  were  a frivolity  or  self-indulgence.  There  is, 
however,  ample  evidence  to  suggest  that  the  small  number  of  mothers 
in  full-time  employment  who  perforce  leave  their  school-age  children 
unattended  have  no  alternative  but  to  earn  a living. 

The  problem  of  harmonising  time  schedules  of  working  mothers 
and  their  children  of  school  age  then  consists  in: 

(a)  the  provision  of  after-school  care  in  the  shape  of  day 
homes  'classes  gardiennes',  supervised  playgrounds  and  youth  centres, 
and  (b)  vacation  facilities. 

The  need  for  both  is  now  widely  recognised  but  the  former,  in  parti- 
cular, is  everywhere  in  very  short  supply.  They  are  among  the 
institutions  which  normally  fall  within  the  competence  of  local 
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authorities  - and  for  which  there  is  usually  neither  enough  money 
nor  skilled  personnel  available.  (To  encourage  the  building  of  day- 
care centres,  the  Norwegian  Government,  since  January  1966,  grants 
municipalities  subsidies  of  one-third  of  their  building  costs). 

In  contrast,  holiday  colonies,  organised  or  subsidised  by 
local  authorities,  social  welfare  institutions,  trade  unions, 
employers,  or  church  organisations,  are  fairly  widespread,  espec- 
ially in  Prance  and  Italy,  and  will  take  care  of  school  children 
during  a part  of  their  summer  vacations.  For  the  rest  of  their 
holidays,  while  they  live  at  home,  very  few  recreational  facilities 
exist  in  urban  centres  where  younger  children  could  be  left  under 
adult  supervision  during  daytime  while  parents  are  at  work. 

The  technical  problems  of  synchronising  the  numerous  elements 
of  such  a vast  and  complex  social  system  are  immense,  certainly, 
but  they  do  not  seem  insoluble,  provided  there  is  a will  to  do  so. 
Some  of  these  difficulties  are  organisational  - for  instance,  the 
dove-tailing  of  different  and  apparently  independent  parts  of  the 
economic  system;  the  co-ordination  of  various  sections  of  the 
bureaucratic  machinery  or  of  different  parts  of  an  industry  without 
loss  of  productivity. 

In  addition  to  these  inherent  problems  of  planning,  there  are 
various  positive  obstacles  to  effective  co-ordination  to  overcome. 
These  may  roughly  be  summarised  under  the  headings  of: 


Of  these,  the  last  is  the  most  difficult  to  tackle. 

Among  the  most  serious  practical  obstacles  are  (a)  shortages 
of  labour,  especially  in  skilled  occupations  (this  would,  for 
instance,  apply  to  the  provision  of  day  nurseries  and  the  after- 
school care  of  children)  and  (b)  the  cost  of  some  of  the  desirable 
extra  services.  This  limiting  factor  will  have  to  be  weighed  care- 
fully against  the  potential  benefits  to  be  derived  from  them. 

Statutory  limitations  affect  particularly  the  opening  and 
closing  times  of  shops.  A change  in  this  respect  will  undoubtedly 
be  strongly  resisted  both  by  tradesmen  and  their  employees.  While 
the  former  will  be  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  shift  work  or  the 
employment  of  relief  personnel,  with  the  increased  running  costs 
this  would  entail,  the  latter  will,  naturally,  abhor  any  extension 
of  their  working  hours.  This  point  may  be  illustrated  by  an  example 
taken  from  a letter  published  in  the  Socialist  monthly  AKBiSIT  UND 


(1)  practical  difficulties 

(2)  statutory  limitations,  and 

(3)  traditional  attitudes. 
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WIRTSCHAFT  (Vienna,  March  1966).  In  this,  a woman  official  of  the 
Retail  Trade  Section  of  the  Austrian  Trade  Union  Federation  argues 
against  longer  opening  hours  of  food  shops  by  pointing  out  that 
two-thirds  of  all  sales  employees  are  women,  the  proportion  in  the 
food  trade  being  even  nigher;  that  any  extension  of  working  hours 
would  be  intolerable,  especially  as  many  women  employees  have 
considerable  journeys  to  and  from  work  and  families  to  look  after 
in  the  evenings;  and  that  pay  and  working  conditions  in  the  food 
trade  (including  as  they  do  late  hours  and  Saturday  work)  are  so 
unattractive  that  many  of  the  best  employees  have  left  to  seek 
better  jobs  elsewhere.  The  letter  ends  with  an  appeal  to  women 
workers  in  other  fields  not  to  demand  the  later  closing  of  food 
stores  out  of  solidarity  with  their  colleagues  in  the  trade* 

There  are  so  many  traditional  attitudes  which  obstruct  a 
synchronisation  of  services  in  the  interests  of  the  working  popu- 
lation with  home  responsibilities  that  only  a few  outstanding 
examples  can  be  given  here  by  way  of  illustration.  Two  of  them  are 
implied  in  the  letter  summarised  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

One  of  these  is  the  arbitrary  division  of  the  population  into 
producers  and  consumers.  Useful  though  it  may  be  as  an  analytical 
tool,  this  classification  is  a purely  mental  concept  - an  abstraction 
which  does  not  correspond  to  reality.  In  actual  fact,  the  producer 
of  one  commodity  is  a consumer  of  many.  Vice  versa,  consumers  are 
in  one  part  of  their  lives  producers,  or  purveyors,  of  goods  or 
services.  The  habitual  discrimination  between  consumers  and  producers 
has  turned  a distinction  between  two  types  of  activity  into  one 
between  two  categories  of  people.  Between  them  a conflict  of  interests 
is  assumed  to  exist  and  a certain  amount  of  hostility  is  generated. 
Thereby  the  fact  tends  to  be  overlooked  that  it  is  the  same  people 
who  in  one  capacity  are  consumers  and  in  another  producers,  or  workers. 
It  is  not  as  yet  fully  understood  that  making  concessions  to  consumer 
interests  does  not  mean  pandering  to  the  whims  of  an  idle  class  but 
serves  the  mutual  benefit  of  a wo rking-and- consuming  population. 

The  other  traditional  attitude  implied  in  the  above  letter  is 
the  assumption  that  the  normal  worker  is  a full-time  worker  whose 
hours  are  measured  in  certain  fixed  quantities  - say,  a 45  hour  week  - 
spread  more  or  less  over  the  same  period  of  time  for  everybody.  There 
is  no  obvious  reason,  however,  why  working  hours  shouLd  not  be 
staggered  in  such  a way  that,  for  instance,  employees  in  offices 
dealing  with  the  public  would  start  and  end  their  day  two  hours 
later  than  their  colleagues  in  other  departments  (e.g.  llh  - 19h 
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and  9h  - l7h,  respectively),  or  why  a similar  staggering  of  working 
hours  should  not  take  plaje  between  the  sales  staff  of  one  shop, 
preferably  in  rotation.  (Apart  from  the  benefit  that  would  accrue 
to  the  public  in  terms  of  access  to  offices  and  shops  at  the  end 
of  their  working  day,  there  would  be  a considerable  incidental 
advantage  in  an  easing  of  the  transport  problem). 

Finally,  the  traditional  attitude  which  forms  the  most  serious 
obstacle  to  the  introduction  of  a more  rational  adjustment  of 
services  to  the  needs  of  the  • work ing-and -consuming’  population  has 
already  been  mentioned  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  paper  (page  24 Q. 

It  is  the  survival  of  an  anachronistic  concept  of  the  division  of 
labour  between  the  sexes,  which  takes  for  granted  the  availability 
of  full-time  housewives  for  all  tasks  not  directly  related  to  bread- 
winning activities.  This  division  of  functions  - as  has  been  said 
earlier  - has  become  obsolete  with  the  gainful  employment  of  all 
single  and  a large  proportion  of  married  women. 

Allied  with  this  attitude,  which  ignores  the  fact  that  many 
housewives  are  also  workers,  is  the  fear  of  any  innovation  which 
might  in  any  way  disturb  this  preconceived  idea.  Measures  which 
might  help  married  women  workers  are  therefore  not  adopted  lest  they 
encourage  more  married  women  to  go  out  to  work, 

V 

The  problem  of  synchronisation  can  be  approached  from  both  ends: 
either  from  the  side  of  the  employers  of  labour  or  from  the  suppliers 
of  services.  The  former  would  involve  greater  flexibility  in  working 
hours,  more  extensive  use  of  shift  and  part-time  work  and  more  ample 
provision  of  services  for  the  convenience  of  workers,  such  as  canteens 
and  restaurants,  self-service  shops  - and,  possibly,  laundrettes, 
dry-cleaners  and  child  care  centres  - etc.  within  easy  reach  of 
offices  and  factories. 

However,  since  the  working  consumer's  needs  are  manifold  and 
varied,  and  since  only  the  largest  firms  would  be  able  to  provide 
the  most  essential  services  on  their  premises;  and  as,  moreover, 
most  workers  live  at  a considerable  distance  from  their  workplace  - 
which  makes  it  inconvenient  for  them  to  do  their  shopping  near  their 
work  or  to  bring  their  children  along  - the  adjustment  of  consumer 
services  (i.e.  shops,  administrative  offices,  etc.)  to  the  time 
schedule  of  the  working  population  seems  the  more  practicable 
solution.  In  fits  and  starts  this  is  already  happening  on  a small 
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scale,  depending  on  the  enterprise  of  individual  shopkeepers, 
hairdressers,  providers  of  automatic  laundrettcs  or  suppliers  of  a 
few  other  services.  (It  is  a widespread  custom  of  medical  practi- 
tioners, e.g.  to  have  surgery  hours  at  the  end  of  the  working  day. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  why  dentists,  oculists,  welfare  offices  or 
labour  exchanges  could  not  arrange  some  of  their  consulting  hours 
similarly). 

However,  a more  systematic  approach  on  a larger  scale  is  needed 
if  substantial  parts  of  the  working  population  are  to  benefit. 

It  is  desirable  therefore  to  set  up  in  each  country  Co-ordin- 
ating Councils,  that  is,  central  organisations  on  the  lines  of 
consumer  councils,  or  of  the  (British)  Prices  and  Incomes  Board 

The  specific  function  of  such  committees,  on  which  the  trade 
unions,  employers  and  consumer  organisations  and  the  Ministry  of 
Labour  should  be  represented,  should  be  the  study  of  and  advice  on 
the  best  ways  of  adjusting  the  time  schedules  of  services  to  those 
of  the  working  population  needing  them. 

Such  a body  would  be  consultative  rather  than  coercive,  and 
its  powers  would  of  necessity  be  limited.  Nevertheless,  its  authority 
and  influence  could  be  considerable  since  it  would  represent  a 
widespread  interest  and  would  be  seen  to  be  impartial. 

If  the  problem  of  synchronisation  is  to  be  taken  as  seriously 
as  it  deserves,  and  as  is  necessary  in  a society  with  full-employment, 
nothing  short  of  a Co-ordinating  Council  will  suffice  to  tackle  the 
complex  task  satisfactorily. 

Meanwhile,  and  in  the  absence  of  such  a general  co-ordinating 
body,  piecemeal  adjustments  are  possible  ana  can,  of  course, 
gradually  be  extended. 

In  addition  to  exerting  pressure  for  the  better  synchronisation 
of  existing  services  to  the  time  schedules  of  the  working  population 
and  for  the  creation  of  better  facilities  to  help  workers  with  family 
responsibilities  to  cope  more  adequately  with  their  dual  tasks, 
citizens  also  can  do  a good  deal  by  organising  self-help.  This  would 
apply,  e.g.  to  mutual  child-care  arrangements,  the  organisation  of 
supervised  playgrounds,  youth  clubs  or  holiday  camps.  Such  schemes 
have  been  created  in  some  localities  by  the  individual  initiative 
of  a few  working  women;  given  encouragement  and  help,  similar  schemes 
could  no  doubt  be  created  in  larger  number. 

(1)  The  precise  form  of  these  bodies  need  not  concern  us  at  this  stage  I 

and  might  vary  as  between  one  country  and  another.  (In  France, 
e.g,  it ^might  be  a sub-section  of  the  Commissariat  general  du 
Plan  d'equipement  et  de  la  productivity ' . ) 
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VI 

The  Trade  Unions  have  an  important  part  to  play,  both  in  the 
implementation  of  measures  for  the  better  harmonisation  of  the 
working  and  private  sectors  of  workers'  lives  and  for  the  mental 
re-orientation  which  will  have  to  precede  it. 

Their  contribution  lies  in  three  fields: 

Firstly,  in  what  may  broadly  be  called  the  'educational*  sphere, 
namely,  the  alerting  of  public  opinion  in  general,  and  of  their 
members  in  particular,  to  the  need  for  a more  rationally  adjusted 
system  of  working  and  'service*  hours  in  the  sense  proposed  above. 
This  would  include  a bz,  aking  down  of  the  artificial  distinction 
between  consumers'  and  workers'  interests;  and  it  should  also 
include  a relaxation  of  the  unions'  attitude  to  part-time  employ- 
ment by  clearly  distinguishing  'relief  workers  in  the  service 
sector  - where  additional  staff  may  be  necessary  to  reduce  stress 
during  special  periods  of  increased  activity  and  to  allow  an  exten- 
sion of  service  hours  without  overtaxing  the  normal  personnel  - 
from  other  types  of  part-time  work  which  may  compete  or  interfere 
with  normal  full-time  work. 

Secondly,  trade  unions  have  an  important  part  to  play  as 
pressure  groups,  both  in  the  industrial  and  political  fields,  to 
bring  the  desired  changes  into  effect. 

Thirdly,  trade  unions  can  play  an  active  role  in  helping  to 
introduce  practical  measures  which  would  assist  workers  with  family 
responsibilities.  The  organisation  of  holiday  camps  and  day-care 
centres  which  has  been  undertaken  by  unions  in  some  areas  has 
already  been  mentioned;  these  and  similar  services  could  and  should 
be  greatly  extended  as  a help  the  workers'  organisations  can  provide 
for  their  members.  Through  their  connections  with  workers' 
co-operatives  the  unions  could  also  use  their  influence  to  bring 
self-service  stores,  mobile  canteens  and  groceries,  and  other 
consumer  services  into  easy  reach  of  factories  and  offices. 

This  is,  therefore,  a wide  open  field  for  action.  Success  will 
depend  almost  entirely  on  how  seriously  the  problem  of  synchronis- 
ation is  taken. 
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E.  GENERAL  REPORT  ON 

TRADE  UNIONISM  AND  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  WOMEN 


by  Madame  Simone  TROISGROS, 

Chairman,  International  Council  for 
Women  Workers, 

World  Confederation  of  Labour 
and 

Mademoiselle  Marcelle  DEHARENG, 
in  charge  of  Women's  Problems,  I.C.F.T.U. 


INTRODUCTION 

Men  and  women  workers  are  organised  in  the  same  trade  unions 
without  distinction  of  sex.  Even  where,  for  historical  or  trade 
reasons,  women  have  organised  themselves,  they  have  not  broken  away 
from  their  national  "trade  union  movement". 

Trade  unionism  defends  the  living  conditions  of  all  wage- 
earners.  This  is  its  "raison  d'etre",  and  it  excludes  any  judgment 
on  the  motivations  and  reasons  why  men  and  women  work. 

Whatever  factors  may  have  influenced  its  attitude  towards  the 
employment  of  women,  the  trade  union  movement  has  never  departed 
from  its  role  of  representing  and  defending  workers  without  any 
discrimination  whatsoever. 

It  upholds  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  right  of  everybody 
to  work. 

It  recognises  the  importance  of  the  economic  potential  repre- 
sented by  women  workers. 

It  is  conscious  of  the  irreversible  character  of  the  employment 
of  women,  and  the  possibility  of  extending  this  employment  to  other 
activities. 

Any  discussion  of  trade  unionism  and  the  employment  of  women 
involves  prior  consideration  of  the  general  employment  situation  in 
the  national  economy. 

Trade  union  attitudes  may  differ  with  different  forms  of  society 
and  different  political  systems. 
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There  are  two  major  conceptions  of  employment  policy,  one  which 
regards  it  as  a result,  and  the  other,  following  Keynes,  which  regards 
it  as  an  objective* 

Trade  unionism,  irrespective  of  the  problems  raised  by  population 
growth,  finds  itself  faced  with  the  situation  of  increasing  competition* 

The  increased  freedom  of  trade  resulting  from  the  Kennedy  Round, 
makes  fall  employment  in  various  European  countries  more  and  more 
uncertain,  and  it  is  this  which  the  trade  unions  are  fighting* 

The  trade  union  attitude  towards  the  employment  of  women 

The  employment  of  women  must  thus  be  placed  in  an  overall 
context* 

The  employment  of  women  because  of  its  stop-gap  character  is 
very  dependent  on  both  economic  expansion  and  recession* 

In  a period  of  recession,  the  employment  of  women  may  be 
challenged,  especially  in  sectors  of  activity  where  they  are  new- 
comers* 

Whereas  in  a period  of  expansion,  when  women  represent  a 
potential  labour  reserve,  governments  and  employers  may  even  intro- 
duce various  incentives  to  induce  women  to  work* 

Moreover  the  stop-gap  nature  of  their  employment  makes  women 
workers  more  vulnerable  to  the  clever  employer  who  can  find  in  both 
cases  opportunities  for  exploiting  or  reducing  the  value  of  female 
labour  for  his  own  advantage* 

The  Recommendation  of  the  Manpower  and  Social  Affairs  Committee, 
approved  by  the  Council  of  OECD,  rightly  states  that: 

"the  corollary  of  an  active  manpower  policy  is  the  optimum  use 
of  human  resources  to  speed  up  economic  growth  and  raise  the 
standards  of  living,  while  satisfying  the  desire  of  individuals 
to  make  a personal  contribution  to  the  national  economy 

In  the  case  of  women,  there  is  no  doubt,  even  if  it  is  not  always 
explicit,  that  judgments  on  the  employmer ^ of  women  are  concerned  with 
and  are  governed  by  behaviour  and  outlook. 

It  is  unacceptable  that  a value  judgment  should  be  passed  on  a 
woman’s  decision  whether  to  go  out  to  work  or  not,  or  that  this 
decision  should  be  influenced  or  subsequently  challenged  on  the  basis 
of  "images"  which  sociology  teaches  us  to  reject,  and  which  cause 
profound  uneasiness  among  a certain  number  of  married  women  who  go 
out  to  work. 

Cn  the  whole,  the  trade  union  movement  has,  in  the  past,  made 
the  best  of  the  existing  state  of  affairs  and  has  played  its  part 
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mainly  as  a "protector"  and  "defender".  It  has  seldom  or  never 
followed  an  active  policy  of  promoting  the  employment  of  women, 
remaining  under  the  influence  of  this  traditional  concept  of  woman's 
place  in  society* 

In  some  countries  workers'  organisations  may  have  been  led  to 
promote  the  employment  of  women  for  ideological  or  economic  reasons* 

In  recent  years,  however,  the  pressure  from  active  women  trade 
union  members  together  with  the  headway  made  in  everybody's  thinking 
by  the  concept  of  equal  rJghts,  have  led  trade  union  movement  to 
recognise: 

- the  right  of  women  to  work 

• the  irreversible  character  of  the  employment  of 
women 

- the  contribution  which  it  makes  to  economic  life. 

It  will  therefore  now  endeavour  to  impose  its  idea  of  "the  full 
right  to  work"  for  women  as  well  as  for  men,  as  opposed  to  the  idea, 
too  frequently  found,  that  women  workers  are  no  more  than  auxiliary 
labour. 

It  must  be  recognised  that  an  ever  growing  number  of  married 
women  are  going  out  to  work.  Nevertheless,  quite  a large  proportion 
of  women  workers  are  women  who  are  "on  their  own"  and  for  whom  the 
so-called  problem  of  the  "legitimacy"  of  working  does  not  exist* 

It  is  on  the  basis  of  these  practical  facts  that  the  trade  union 
movement  is  conscious  that  the  apparently  favourable  measures  which 
are  nevertheless  special  to  women  workers,  in  practice  represent  very 
grave  dangers  for  all  women  workers  and  for  the  employment  of  women. 

This  means  that  the  trade  unions  must  adopt  a positive  attitude 
towards  the  employment  of  women  and  must  embody  in  their  economic 
and  social  policy  elements  which  will  permit  the  harmonious  integra- 
tion of  women  in  economic  life. 

While  it  was  necessary,  in  the  past,  to  protect  working  women 
against  exploitation  by  employers,  or  even  against  themselves,  it  is 
now  increasingly  found  that  there  is  a refusal  to  extend  this 
"protection"  of  women,  in  the  interests  of  women  workers  themselves 
and  of  wage-earners  as  a whole. 

Furthermore,  these  protective  measures,  which  only  very  partially 
solve  the  difficulties  encountered  by  women,  and  which  salve  some 
people's  consciences,  hold  up  the  overall  reforms  which  are  essential 
to  improve  living  conditions  for  all  workers. 
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This  does  not  mean  that  the  trade  unions  want  to  go  into  reverse, 
or  to  disassociate  themselves  from  the  protection  of  the  health  and 
welfare  of  one  category  of  workers.  The  question  here  is  to  avoid 
creating  fresh  occasions  for  discrimination  between  workers.  On  the 
contrary,  the  trade  union  movement  desires  to  obtain  the  maximum 
protection  for  all  workers. 

Motherhood 

A special  chapter  shouJd  be  devoted  to  motherhood,  and  the 
problems  which  it  raises  should  be  distinguished  from  the  other 
problems  of  working  women.  Motherhood,  while  it  is  a biological 
function  peculiar  to  women,  is  also  a social  function  and  must  be 
recognised  as  euch. 

Woman’s  function  of  motherhood  must  be  protected.,  both  for 
working  women,  the  wives  of  working  men  and  all  other  women. 

The  trade  unions  are  familiar  with  the  impact  of  motherhood  on 
employment. 

For  the  working  woman,  however,  measures  for  the  protection  of 
motherhood  should  not  be  the  cause  of  discrimination  against  her  nor 
be  treated  as  privileges  accorded  to  her. 

The  recognition  of  motherhood  as  a social  function  makes  it 
the  responsibility  of  society  as  a whole. 

This  means  a change  of  outlook  in  the  direction  of  the  acceptance 
of  responsibility  by  the  community,  with  all  the  consequences  involved 
from  the  point  of  view  of  finance  and  the  provision  of  the  necessary 
facilities. 

The  aim  of  the  trade  unions  is  to  do  away  with  the  argument  of 
the  employers  who  are  constantly  emphasising  the  additional  social 
cost  of  maternity  which  they  attribute  to  women  workere  as  a whole. 

They  are  giving  the  fullest  attention  to  the  application  of 
the  statutory  maternity  leave,  guarantees  against  dismissal  during 
such  leave  and  the  safeguarding  of  employment  under  procedures  to 
be  objectively  assessed. 

The  paramount  trade  union  claim  is  for  the  payment  of  full 
wages  during  statutory  maternity  leave,  either  by  the  social  security 
fund,  or,  according  to  country  and  conditions,  by  compensation 
agencies  independent  of  and  external  to  the  working  environment. 

This  trade  union  attitude  has  been  recognised  as  essential  by 
the  European  Economic  Community  which  has  adopted  the  same  line  in 
its  Recommendation  to  Member  States  on  the  Protection  of  Maternity. 

* r.  M% 
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THE  TRAD K UNIONS  AMD  THE  FIGHT  AGAINST  DISCRIMINATION 


There  is  still  too  much  discrimination  against  women  who  go 
out  to  work. 

We  shall  limit  ourselves  in  this  Report  to  the  most  important 
forms  of  discrimination. 

Trade  union  action  in  this  field  is  essentially  designed  to  do 
away  with  discrimination 

- in  wages 

- in  education  and  vocational  training 

- in  access  to  employment,  new  openings  and 
senior  appointments. 

Equal  pay  for  equal  work 

In  the  matter  of  equal  pay  for  men  and  women,  trade  union  action 
has  helped  to  narrow  the  very  considerable  gap  which  existed  at  the 
outset. 

Public  opinion  is,  however,  tempted  to  think,  on  looking  at  the 
international  legal  instruments  and  national  declarations  which  exist, 
that  inequality  is  a thing  of  the  past. 

The  importance  of  the  position  calls  for  the  consideration 

- of  the  nature  of  the  instruments 

- and  of  the  system  of  wage-fixing  and 
its  application. 

I.L.O.  Convention  No. 100,  on  equal  pay  for  equal  work,  is 
binding  only  on  countries  whose  governments  have  ratified  it.  In 
those  countries,  the  government  must  give  practical  effect  to  equal 
pay  for  government  employees  and  civil  servants. 

If  the  government  of  a country  itself  fixes  a guaranteed  minimum 
industrial  wage,  it  should  be  the  same  for  men  and  women. 

Article  119  of  the  Treaty  of  Rcsne,  on  equal  pay  for  equal  work, 
is  itself  a government  matter,  since  it  directly  binds  the  six 
signatory  countries  of  the  European  Economic  Community. 

Some  countries  have  made  a point  of  enshrining  the  principle  of 
equality  in  their  constitutions,  or  of  confirming  by  legislation  the 
effect  of  I.L.O,  Convention  No. 100,  where  they  have  confirmed  it. 

But  where  wages  are  free  and  are  freely  established  by  discussion 
between  industries,  branches,  or  even  firms,  on  the  basis  of  dispar- 
ities which  exist,  the  determination  found  among  employers,  in  certain 
cases,  to  discriminate  between  workers  doing  the  same  work,  means 
that  women  workers,  in  particular,  are  victimised. 
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Does  this  mean  that  the  trade  unions  are  not  sufficiently 
vigilant?  Is  it  not  rather  the  fact  that,  in  individual  cases,  women 
workers  do  not  always  have  the  necessary  knowledge  to  react? 

Trade  union  action,  in  various  countries,  is  more  specially 
directed,  through  increased  trade  union  power,  towards  conferring 
the  right  on  works  councils  and  committees  to  be  fully  informed  of 
all  wages  actually  paid  in  the  establishment,  and  the  way  they  are 
fixed,  including  payment  by  results,  so  that  the  shop  stewards  can 
detect  any  discrimination  which  may  exist  and  if  necessary,  in 
specific  cases,  can  call  into  play  any  external  legal  machinery 
established  by  the  country’s  social  legislation. 

In  practice,  discrimination  against  women  much  more  commonly 
takes  the  form  of  the  systematic  downgrading  of  jobs  which  are  more 
specially  filled  by  women.  In  most  countries  the  trade  unions  are 
asking  for  a review  of  job  classifications. 

The  development  of  techniques  and  technical  methods  are  gener- 
ally doing  away  with  the  need  for  "physical  strength"  and  new  criteria 
will  sooner  or  later  have  to  be  recognised. 

If  the  inequality  of  women  is  to  be  eliminated,  there  must  be 
a change  of  outlook  with  regard  to  women's  work,  followed  by  solid- 
arity among  all  workers. 

The  strike  at  Herstal,  in  Belgium,  has  shown  the  possibility 
and  value  of  solidarity. 

Started  by  women  as  a protest  against  unequal  wages,  it  forced 
the  men  to  adopt  an  attitude  and  led  to  all  the  trade  unions  under- 
taking the  defence  of  a specific  claim. 

Equality  of  education  and  vocational  training 

Boys  and  girls  should  have  the  same  educational  opportunities, 
conditions  and  curricula.  Young  girls  and  women  should  have  access 
to  vocational  training  and  guidance  on  the  same  terms  and  conditions 
as  men  and  youths. 

While  educational  and  vocational  training  programmes  should  be 
identical  for  boys  and  girls,  it  is  essential  that  they  should  be 
"mixed"  at  all  stages,  so  that  the  conditions  for  equal  chances  are 
established  from  the  outset  of  life. 

The  same  principles  of  equality  should  apply  to  refresher  courses 
and  continuing  education  in  the  light  of  technological  development 
and  the  needs  of  society. 

In  the  case  of  refresher  courses,  the  concentration  of  opinion 
on  the  sole  problem  of  women  who  have  left  work  and  want  to  go  back, 


is  a distortion  of  the  question  which  has  already  arisen  and  will 
increasingly  arise  for  all  workers.  The  speed  of  technical  evolution 
involves  continuing  education  for  everyone,  and  the  necessary  facil- 
ities should  be  available  to  all,  men  and  women  alike, 

Equality  in  upgrading  and  access  to  new  openings 

Access  to  skills  and  upgrading  should  be  open  to  women  in  the 
same  way  as  men  in  every  sphere  and  on  the  same  conditions. 

Special  care  must  also  be  taken  to  ensure  that  excessive  pro- 
tection does  not  hamper  access  to  new  occupational  openings, 

GENERAL  CLAIMS 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  general  aims  of  the  trade  union 
movement  relating  to  the  improvement  of  living  and  working  conditions, 
are  the  same  for  all  workers  of  either  sex. 

This  applies  to  such  claims  as: 


- higher  wages 

- shorter  hours 

- protection  against  excessive  pace  of  work 

- improved  health  and  safety  conditions 

- security  of  employment 

- refresher  courses  and  continuing  education 

- holidays  with  pay 

- pensions,  etc. 


In  many  countries  shorter  hours  form  the  major  trade  union  claim. 
The  attempt  to  make  this  a specific  claim  for  women  not  only  fails 
to  solve  the  problems  raised,  but  also  prejudices  the  employment  and 
upgrading  of  women  workers  and  retards  the  improvement  of  living 
conditions  in  a modern  society. 

The  trade  unions  objectively  recognise  the  need  sometimes  to 
adopt  special  work  formulas  for  social  reasons  or  because  of  the 
specific  characteristics  of  certain  jobs,  but  this  applies  to  men 
as  much  as  to  women. 

They  recognise  adjustments  of  working  hours  not  confined  to  one 
sex  but  made  under  overall  decisions  and  with  the  agreement  of  the 
personnel,  in  establishments  and  firms, 

But,  with  the  same  objectivity,  they  protest  against  the  develop- 
ment, of,  or  the_desire  to  generalise,  part-time  work  for  women. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  trade  unions  to  safeguard  the  general 
interests  of  women  workers  and  not  to  be  a party  to  anything  which 
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prejudices  employment,  distorts  the  knowledge  of  the  economic  state 
of  a country  or  even  masks  unemployment. 

In  the  matter  of  social  protection  and  health,  attention  has 
already  been  repeatedly  called  to  the  danger  of  "over-protecting 
women”.  The  trade  union  movement  nevertheless  hesitates  to  give  its 
agreement  to  the  relaxation  of  certain  measures  which  apply  only  to 
women,  or  even  to  certain  categories  of  women  (industrial  nightwork, 
underground  work). 

As  long  as  there  are  different  wage  scales  for  men  and  women, 
th^re  might,  for  example,  be  reason  to  fear  that  nightwork  by  women 
in  industry  might,  in  the  last  analysis,  merely  amount  to  cheap 
labour  for  the  employer  rather  than  additional  possibilities  of 
employment  for’  women.  Finally,  so  long  as  the  organisation  of  society 
and  of  tne  family  leaves  it  solely  to  women  to  look  after  the  home, 
the  children,  the  old  people  and  so  forth,  the  trade  unions  believe 
it  neces  ary  to  protect  them  against  the  very  great  fatigue  caused 
by  certain  jobs. 

With  regard  to  nightwork.  the  trade  unions  recognise  that  its 
prohibition  for  women  represents  a handicap. 

It  considers  that  the  approach  to  this  problem  may  differ 
according  to  differing  national  conditions  and  legislation. 

It  is  nevertheless  very  clear  that  nightwork  is  recognised  to 
be  equally  harmful  for  men  and  for  women. 

With  regard  to  retirement,  the  trade  union  concern  in  many 
countries  seems  in  practice  to  be  to  bring  the.  age  forward  for 
everyone. 

It  is  in  fact  becoming  increasingly  common  for  a number  of  women, 
in  th»>  second  part  of  their  lives,  when  they  are  freed  from  young 
children  and  certain  family  responsibilities,  to  want  to  go  back  to 
work.  The  value  of  the  stability  and  regularity  which  they  represent 
must  be  emphasised.  It  must  also  be  recognised  that  women  live  longer 
than  men. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  possibilities  of  upgrading  count 
much  more  at  the  end  of  a career  than  at  the  beginning,  these  are 
all  factors  which  make  it  difficult  to  claim  early  retirement  for 
women. 

In  countries  where  special  treatment  exists,  the  aim  should 
much  rather  be  harmonisation  for  the  benefit  of  all  wage-earners. 

The  trade  unions,  on  the  contrary,  consider  that  trade  union 
action  should  be  pursued  for  the  early  retirement  of  workers,  without 
discrimination  of  sex,  m jobs  or  trades  recognised  as  particularly 
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arduous,  or  where  it  is  medically  established  that  the  physical 
condition  of  a worker  at  the  end  of  his  working  life  justifies  the 
advancement  of  the  statutory  retirement  age  by  a few  years. 

In  the  long  term,  therefore,  the  disappearance  of  special 
measures  for  women  must  be  contemplated,  in  favour  of  protection 
for  all  workers. 

THil  TRADE  UNIONS  AND  SOCIAL  POLICY 

The  trade  unions  consider  that  improved  working  conditions 
are  indissolubly  linked  with  the  transformation  of  living  conditions 
for  everybody. 

Their  aims  have  thus  been  adapted  to  the  evolution  of  modern 
society  and,  though  with  a certain  time  lag,  to  the  employment  of 
women,  whether  single,  married  or  mothers. 

The  social  policy  advocated  by  the  trade  unions  increasingly 
aims  at  meeting  the  needs  of  families  whose  parents  go  out  to  work, 
by  the  provision  of  adequate  social  facilities  in  tile  form  of  creches, 
nursery  schools,  day  nurseries,  social  services  and  functional  housing, 
and  measures  such  as  the  adjustment  of  working  hours  and  transport. 

Some  trade  union  organisations  have  gone  even  further  and 
recognise  the  right  of  the  couple  to  decide  freely  all  matters 
concerning  their  private  life,  such  as  setting  up  home,  having 
children  or  not  and  choosing  the  moment  when  they  are  psychologically, 
physically  and  materially  ready  for  them. 

This  individual  responsibility  in  no  way  detracts  from  that  of 
society  as  a whole  to  provide  a social  and  family  policy  which  makes 
provision  for  children. 

Social  facilities  in  harmony  with  the  modern  age  are  a funda- 
mental condition  for  fair  access  to  employment  and  for  a change  of 
outlook  in  favcur  of  the  betterment  of  women. 

Improved  housing,  rationally  equipped,  and  community  services 
are  essential  in  order  to  lighten  household  chores. 

Child  welfare  services,  day  nurseries  and  social  services  are 
calculated  to  lighten  the  burden  of  family  responsibilities  which 
falls  upon  the  workers. 

The  organisation  of  leisure  and  facilities  for  self-education 
and  the  full  flourishing  of  the  human  personality,  are  also  among 
the  aims  of  the  trade  union  movement. 

These  aims  must  all  take  their  place  in  a general  health,  housing 
and  education  policy  for  which  the  trade  union  movement  will  never 
cease  to  fight.  Such  a policy  should  now  recognise  the  reality  of 


the  employment  of  women,  who  should  therefore  be  associated  with 
its  formulation* 

TRADE  UNION  WAYS  AND  MEANS 

The  trade  unions  have  various  ways  and  means  of  achieving  their 
aims  of  integrating  women  in  the  working  world,  as  well  as  enormous 
possibilities  of  increasing  their  effectiveness  by  making  full  use 
of  the  knowledge,  experience  and  abilities  of  their  women  members. 

Independently  of  the  trial  of  strength  which  affects  the  results 
achieved  in  joint  management-labour  bodies,  it  must  be  recognised 
that  trade  unionists,  who  are  usually  more  particularly  concerned 
with  occupational  and  even  corporative  advantages,  need  to  be  clear- 
sighted, well  informed  and  convinced  of  the  attitude  adopted  by  their 
organisation  towards  the  employment  of  women. 

In  order  to  eradicate  discrimination,  action  must  be  taken  in 
the,  firms,  with  the  shop-floor  militants  and  among  the  working  women 
themselves,  who  must  be  alerted  to  the  problems  and  given  the  means 
of  formulating  them. 

In  parallel . to  make  such  action  more  effective,  trade  uninn 
membership,  among  women  must  be  intensified,  especially  in  the  non- 
industrial sectors,  where  there  is  often  no  trade  union  tradition, 
since  it  is  essential  to  mobilise  the  maximum  strength. 

In  speaking  ot  the  intensification  of  women's  trade  union  member- 
ship, it  must  be  recognised,  first  and  foremost,  that  observing  all 
due  proportions,  and  in  comparison  with  the  percentage  of  women 
workers,  the  number  of  women  trade  union  members,  in  most  countries, 
contrary  to  what  one  often  hears,  is  far  from  negligible.  This  does 
not  rule  out  the  fact  that  information  and  education  activities  are 
always  necessary  to  persuade  working  women,  as  well  as  working  men, 
to  join  a trade  union  organisation* 

The  question  of  women  in  trade  union  life  hinges  more  specially 
on  whether  they  are  fully  integrated  into  the  taking  of  responsibil- 
ities, the  power  of  direction  and  the  formulation  of  the  union's 
social  and  economic  policy* 

Women  must  therefore  be  integrated  at  every  level  of  trade  union 
structures,  including  the  social  and  economic  policy-making  level, 
and  they  must  be  integrated  on  an  equal  footing  and  not  merely  for 
"women's  questions"  or  "family  questions",  even  if  that  means 
modifying  structures,  rules  or  the  traditional  means  of  access  to 
these  levels. 
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Finally,  care  must  be  taken  to  ensure  that  women,  and  particu- 
larly trade  unionists,  representing  the  working  women,  are  members 
of  the  national  and  international  bodies  which  formulate  social, 
economic  and  education  policies. 

While  it  cannot  be  said  that  there  is  deliberate  discrimination 
by  men,  the  practical  result  very  often  is  the  membership  of  one  lone 
woman,  which  often  salves  everybody’s  conscience. 

Since  working  women,  like  working  men,  have  to  deal  with  general 
questions,  women  must  increasingly  be  the  mouthpiece  of  their  fellow 
workers,  and  must  be  vigilant  to  ensure  that  the  lines  followed,  or 
the  decisions  taken,  for  example  in  the  matter  of  employment  and 
vocational  training,  on  the  social  and  economic  plane,  have  no 
adverse  effect  on  some  category  of  workers  or  even  on  all  women 
workers. 

Independently  of  full  integration,  are  we  then  to  take  it  that 
working  won^n  should  content  themselves  with  limited  representation 
on  the  directing  bodies,  particularly  the  top  ones,  and  that  this 
should  apply  to  scattered  minorities? 

It  is  to  remedy  this  state  of  affairs  that  commissions, 
committees  and  councils  of  women  workers  already  exist  in  the  trade 
union  organisations  and  at  confederation  level,  convinced  as  they 
are  that  their  task  is  to  labour  for  their  own  disappearance. 

Indeed,  if  women  meet  to  express  a point  of  view  on  labour 
questions  affecting  them  in  particular,  with  the  aim  of  doing  away 
with  all  discrimination  against  themselves,  it  is,  in  the  last  analy- 
sis, in  order  that  the  whole  organisation  shall  take  charge  of  the 
problems  which  face  them  so  that  the  solutions  to  be  recommended 
shall  be  integrated  in  general  social  and  economic  policy. 

The  trade  union  movement,  in  support  of  its  claims  and  its 
action  of  integration,  should  give  women  the  training  to  enable  them 
to  assume  responsibilities  at  every  level  of  national  or  international 
trade  union  organisation.  Such  training  should  take  account  of  the 
needs  and  problems  of  women  at  work. 

The  movement  should  also  undertake  information  and  education 
ac-tlon  on  the  problems  of  women  at  work  and  on  the  betterment  of 
women,  among  its  members  and  leaders,  but  also  among  public  opinion. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  time  has  passed  when  the  trade  unions  could  be  content  to 
write  a few  claims  of  principle  into  their  programme  and  adopt  some 
pious  resolution  on  equal  pay.  Once  they  have  fully  recognised  that 
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women  at  work  are  an  integral  part  of  the  labour  force,  that  their 
contribution  is  essential  to  life  and  economic  development,  the 
trade  unions  have  set  themselves  the  task  of  solving  the  problems 
of  women  as  well  as  those  of  a.1!  other  workers.  This  is  true,  in 
particular,  of  the  International  Confederation  of  Free  Trade  Unions 
and  the  International  Confederation  of  Christian  Trade  Unions,  which 
have  followed  a very  active  policy  in  this  field  in  recent  years. 

It  is  also  true  of  a number  of  organisations  which  are  members  of 
these  two  Confederations  and  trade  unions  in  OFCD  Member  countries, 
studies,  seminars,  conferences,  resolutions  and  charters  all  bear 
witness  to  the  evolution  which  has  taken  place. 

Historically,  women  have  always  fought  side  by  side  with  men 
for  better  working  and  living  conditions.  It  is  up  to  them  to 
recognise  their  own  strength  and  to  make  their  presence  felt  in 
trade  union  and  economic  life  in  a spirit  of  complete  solidarity 
with  all  workers. 
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AUSTRIA 

THE  EMPLOYMENT  OP  WOMEN 
PRESENT  SITUATION  AND  PROSPECTS 

by  Dr.  Edith  KREBS 

Kammer  fttr  Arbeiter  und  Angestellte 

(Chamber  of  Labour) 

Austria 

In  order  to  understand  the  present  situation  of  female  employ- 
ment in  Austria,  a certain  number  of  historical  and  sociological 
circumstances  must  be  borne  in  mind.  In  the  first  place  it  should 
be  noted  that  for  a long  time  Austria  has  been  able  to  boast  a high 
percentage  of  female  employment;  for  instance,  the  1910  census 
showed  that  40  per  cent  of  all  employed  persons  were  women.  This 
figure  comprised  self-employed  women  as  well  as  wage-earners  and 
family  helpers.  Female  employment  is  consequently  a long-established 
phenomenon  in  Austria,  but  it  is  also  a problem  which  has  not  yet 
found  an  entirely  satisfactory  solution.  Despite  this  fact,  a large 
proportion  of  the  population  regard  the  employment  of  married  women, 
and  especially  mothers  - and  here  we  speak  chiefly  of  women  other 
than  self-employed  - as  a purely  temporary  necessary  evil  which  does 
not  affect  the  principle  that  the  world  of  labour  is  one  reserved 
for  men.  This  quite  unrealistic  picture  is  promoted  by  the  press, 
especially  the  women's  journals,  as  well  sb  films  and  advertisements, 
in  a manner  which  frequently  borders  on  the  irresponsible.  A realis- 
tic appreciation  of  the  situation  is  to  be  found  chiefly  among  the 
economic  and  social  partners,  where  the  employers  benefit  from  the 
international  trend  towards  increased  female  employment  since  they 
are  always  seeking  for  more  labour.  The  workers’  representatives, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  striving  to  press  forward  their  demands  for 
better  training  of  women,  equal  pay  for  equal  work,  better  protection 
for  working  women  and  mothers,  and  better  opportunities  for  a 
professional  career. 
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The  overemphasis  laid  for  years  past  on  the  picture  of  the  woman 
as  mother  has  led  in  practice  to  the  situation  that,  despite  the 
economic  situation  of  many  families  and  indeed  of  most  young  women, 
the  employment  of  women,  today  as  several  decades  ago,  is  regarded 
mainly  as  a transition  stage  between  school  and  marriage  and/or 
motherhood.  The  result  is  that  very  often  little  time  and  money  are 
invested  in  vocational  training.  Above  all,  however,  it  has  the 
psychologically  very  powerful  effect  that  many  women  regard  gainful 
employment  as  an  unendurable  compulsion  compared  with  the  ideal  goal 
of  exclusive  occupation  in  the  home,  so  that  there  is  a notable 
discrepancy  between  wishful  thinking  and  reality.  In  the  light  of 
the  foregoing  the  generally  small  number  of  women  in  medium  and 
higher  positions  becomes  understandable,  though  it  may  be  regarded 
as  a definitely  retrograde  step.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  an  increasing  percentage  of  parents  are  striving  for 
better  training  of  their  daughters,  as  we  shall  see  later  on;  and 
that  the  continuation  in  their  profession  of  highly  qualified  and 
outstanding  women  is  generally  regarded  with  approval  as  normal. 

By  and  large  it  may  be  said  that  we  have,  on  the  one  hand, 
socially  advanced  trends  towards  the  promotion  of  female  employment, 
as  regards  qualifications,  protection,  etc.,  as  part  of  undeniably 
existing  trends  towards  gaining  for  women  a genuine  equal  partner- 
ship in  society,  in  the  family  and  in  the  economy.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  remain  very  powerful  conservative  forces  which  have 
succeeded,  for  example,  in  preventing  any  improvement  in  the  legal 
status  of  married  women  and  unmarried  mothers,  and  still  contrive, 
with  remarkable  success,  to  defend  the  higher  position  in  industry 
and  administration  against  any  female  invasion. 

The  inferior  social  status  of  women  and  the  slight  recognition 
accorded  to  a woman's  professional  work  and  her  activity  as  housewife 
and  mother  is  most  clearly  reflected  in  the  small  number  of  female 
members  of  the  highest  administrative  bodies.  Of  the  165  members  of 
the  Austrian  National  Parliament  today,  only  eight  are  women:  in  a 
Cabinet  of  54  members  there  are  eight  women.  The  Vienna  Municipal 
Council,  frequently  quoted  as  a model  among  other  municipal  councils 
on  account  of  its  high  proportion  of  female  members,  in  fact  numbers 
only  15  women  Councillors  out  of  100.  Female  representation  on  other 
provincial  and  municipal  Councils  is  far  lower. 

Nevertheless,  trends  in  the  education  of  girls  offer  some  hope 
of  a better  development  in  the  social  and  professional  status  of 
Austrian  women.  Thus,  in  1963-64  the  proportion  of  girls  in  the 
various  levels  of  education  was  as  follows: 
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Primary  schools 
Senior  primary  schools 

Higher  and  intermediate 
secondary  schools  (general) 

Higher  and  intermediate 
secondary  schools  (vocational) 

High  schools 


49*1  per  cent 

51.8  per  cent 

38*0  per  cent 

49*3  per  cent 

25.8  per  cent 


The  upward  trend  in  female  education  is  illustrated  by  the 
following  figures:  of  the  professionally  employed  women  in  1951 » 
9,396  had  completed  their  higher  education  and  49,760  their 
secondary  education;  in  1961  the  corresponding  figures  were  14,113 
and  58,366, 

The  following  table  illustrates  this  slow  but  steady  improve- 
ment, broken  down  into  a number  of  professional  occupations: 


Professional  women  with  higher  education 
(Selected  occupations) 


Profession 

Number  of  women 

Percentage  of 
women  employed 

1934 

1951 

1961 

1934 

1951 

1961 

Total  women 
graduates 

* 

9,396 

14,113 

, 

12 

16 

of  which; 
Doctors 

665 

1,710 

2,176 

9 

16 

18 

Dentists 

00 

to 

1— 1 

212 

376 

13 

24 

25 

Veterinarians 

3 

12 

27 

- 

1 

2 

Pharmacists 

314 

915 

1,298 

19 

42 

51 

High-school 

teachers 

24 

107 

124 

3 

11 

9 

Lawyers 

166 

148 

197 

3 

5 

7 

Magistrates, 
public  prose- 
cutors 

12 

32 

1 

2 

Notaries 

- 

1 

4 

- 

- 

- 

Secondary-school 

teachers 

* 

1,835 

2,625 

* 

31 

35 

The  existing  occupational  and  social  structure  of  women  grad- 
uates in  professions  reveals  that  the  great  majority,  namely  10,172, 
are  wage-earners;  only  3,071  are  self-employed  and  870  work  with 
members  0^  their  family.  It  follows  that  in  the  year  1961  one  in  50 
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of  the  self-employed  women,  one  in  80  of  the  wage-earners  and  one 
in  4,000  family  helpers  had  completed  their  higher  education. 

Among  the  professions  we  find  the  women  typically  concentrated 
in  a very  few  professions:  of  the  self-employed  university  graduates 
one  in  two  is  a doctor,  dentist  or  pharmacist.  Out  of  100  women  who 
passed  out  of  high  school  we  find  in  1961  18.6  as  secondary- school 

teachers,  18.1  as  doctors  or  dentists,  16.1  in  commercial  or  office 
work  and  9*2  as  pharmacists.  The  higher  ranks  of  the  administration 
offer  good  opportunities  to  women  graduates,  even  though  in  this 
field  to  date  the  top  posts  are  almost  completely  denied  them. 

All  the  evidence  shows  that  a very  slow  but  nevertheless 
successful  female  invasion  of  the  academic  professions  is  taking 
place.  The  proportion  of  women  students  in  the  student  body  rose 
from  22.7  per  cent  in  1956-57  to  25.5  per  cent  in  1964-65*  It  is 
also  apparent  from  a study  of  the  courses  selected  that  certain 
subjects  (medicine,  German  history,  etc.)  are  traditionally  preferred 
by  women  students  but  that  a slow  widening  of  the  subjects  studied 
by  women  is  taking  place  - a development  greatly  to  be  welcomed  and 
promoted. 

Before  going  jnto  detail  on  the  occupational  distribution  of 
women  manual  and  clerical  workers,  let  us  take  a look  at  some  figures 
of  the  female  population  in  Austria  and  the  female  labour  force  as 
a whole.  According  to  the  census  taken  in  1961,  the  total  number  of 
women  in  Austria  was  5,777,407,  of  whom  roughly  1,560,000  (i.e.  56 
per  cent)  were  in  employment.  The  number  of  women  in  employment,  as 
well  as  those  drawing  pensions,  rose  considerably  between  1951  and 
1961,  while  the  number  of  housewives  with  no  outside  employment  fell 
correspondingly.  Looking  over  the  figures  of  working  women  in  four 
censuses,  we  find  that  the  gainful  employment  of  women  in  Austria 
has  remained  about  the  same. 

Of  all  actively  employed  persons  women  represented  in  1910 
40  per  cent,  in  1954  58  per  cent,  in  1951  59  per  cent  and  in  1961 
40  per  cent.  In  1967  the  figure  for  wage-earning  workers  over  the 
whole  country  was  57.4  per  cent,  but  in  Vienna,  which  traditionally 
employs  a high  proportion  of  female  labour,  the  figure  was  45*7  per 
cent.  In  tnis  latter  year  the  proportion  of  women  among  the  actively 
employed  wage-earners  was  56.8  per  cent,  whereas  women  represented 
59*6  per  cent  of  all  registered  unemployed.  In  1961,  64  per  cent  of 
all  working  women  were  wage-earners,  25  per  cent  were  family  helpers, 
(chiefly  in  agriculture  and  forestry)  and  11  per  cent  were  self- 
employed. 
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We  now  come  to  a survey  of  the  types  of  employment  which  are 
chiefly  interesting  to  women.  In  1961,  out  of  100  women  workers 
the  percentage  distribution  between  the  various  fields  of  activity 
was  as  follows: 


Women  employees  (manual  and  clerical)  are  to  be  found  chiefly 
in  commerce  (13*1  per  cent  of  all  women  employed),  iron  and  metal 
mining  and  working  (8.8  per  cent),  clothing  (8*0  per  cent),  textiles 
(7*2  per  cent),  hotels,  restaurants  and  bars  (6.4  per  cent)  and 
nursing  (6.4  per  cent).  Women  manual  workers  are  to  be  found  chiefly 
in  the  textile  and  clothing  traces  and  in  metal-working,  where  the 
figures  per  100  women  workers  are:  11.5  per  cent,  11.4  per  cent  and 
10.5  per  cent  respectively.  The  greatest  employer  of  women  clerical 
workers  is  commerce,  which  accounts  for  one  out  of  every  four, 
followed  by  public  administration.  Of  women  in  this  class  22.6  per 
cent  were  employed  in  1961  in  commerce,  12.3  per  cent  in  public 
administration,  11.5  per  cent  in  various  branches  of  nursing  and 
11.0  per  cent  in  teaching  and  training,  art  and  entertainment. 
Incidentally,  commerce  is  likely  in  the  near  future  to  be  of  even 
greater  importance  for  female  labour,  as  the  number  of  trainees  in 
this  branch  has  increased. 

Female  labour  has,  however,  decreased  chiefly  in  the  branches 
of  agriculture  and  forestry  and  domestic  service.  Thus  the  number 
of  women  in  domestic  service  has  fallen  by  73  per  cent,  compared 
with  1934,  and  in  agriculture  by  29  per  cent  (28  per  cent  since 
1951).  We  reproduce  here  a series  of  tables  from  the  survey  "Die 
Frau  in  ^sterreich"  by  Fimberg-Kutschka,  showing  the  relative 
proportion  of  female  labour  employed  in  various  branches  of  activity 
since  1934. 


Agriculture  and  forestry 


29.9 

12.0 

6.0 

6.0 

5.9 

4.7 

4.5 


Commerce 

Iron  and  metal  mining  and  working 
Hotels,  restaurants,  bars,  etc. 
Clothing  industries 
Textile  industries 
Nursing,  etc. 

Public  offices,  public 
administration 

Teaching,  training,  art  and 
entertainment 


3.5 


3.8 
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These  figures  reveal  the  great  importance  of  women  at  work. 
Insofar  as  they  are  unmarried,  married  but  childless,  or  married 
with  grown-up  children,  the  chief  preoccupation  must  be  whether, 
since  tney  are  on  average  the  weakest  employees  physically,  they  are 
given  the  protection  they  need.  The  employment  of  mothers  with 
children,  however,  presents  a number  of  problems  which  remain  to  this 
day  unsolved  or  imperfectly  solved.  Among  the  latter  we  count  in 
Austria  the  question  of  accommodation  for  children  under  six  years 
of  age,  stand-ins  for  sick  mothers  or  the  care  of  sick  children 
whose  mother  is  at  work.  There  remain  also  the  questions  of  co- 
ordinating the  start  of  the  school  day  and  the  working  day  and  of 
the  accommodation  of  school  children  throughout  the  day. 

The  importance  of  these  problems  can  be  seen  from  the  numbers 
of  women  in  employment  with  children.  Thus,  of  the  J., 359, 886  working 
women  in  Austria  (employed  or  unemployed),  1,003,483  had  no  children 
under  14  years  living  at  home,  198,727  had  0"e  child  under  14, 

92,570  had  two  children  under  14,  38,315  had  three  children  under  14, 
15,791  had  four  children  under  14  and  11,000  had  five  or  more  child- 
ren under  14 . 

The  corresponding  figures  for  Vienna  were:  363,281  worKing 
women:  295,679  with  no  children  under  14;  51,728  with  one;  12,770 
with  two;  2,399  with  three;  523  with  four  and  182  with  five  or  more. 

Prospects  for  the  next  ten  years 

According  to  the  second  forecast  of  the  Council  for  iSconomic 
and  Social  Questions,  the  population  of  Austria  will  increase  in  the 
next  three  five-year  periods  (1965-70,  1970-75,  1975-80)  at  annual 
rates  of  0.48  per  cent,  0.44  per  cent  and  0.48  per  cent  respectively. 

According  to  these  forecasts,  the  male  population  of  Austria 
will  rise  from  3,290,u0o  in  1961  to  3,378,100  by  1965,  3,471,700  by 
1970,  3,562,300  by  1975  and  3,667,600  by  1980.  The  female  population 
will  rise  from  3,772,800  in  1961  to  3,855,600  by  1965,  3,938,400  by 
1970,  4,01u,800  by  1975  and  4,090,500  by  1980.  In  the  age  groups  from 
0 to  29  the  male  population  will  exceed  the  female  population,  whereas 
in  all  age  groups  over  29  there  is  a marked  surplus  of  women.  The 
attached  tables  showing  the  age  structure  of  the  Austrian  population^ 
as  well  as  the  following  table  showing  the  breakdown  of  the  population 
ty  age  groups  (forecasts  for  1970  and  1980)  make  this  clear: 


(l)  oee  Annexes  A and  8. 
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Working  women 


Field  of  activity 

1 qRi 

Absolute 

1961 

figures 

1934 

1951 

As  a percentage 
of  all  active 

= 100 

total 

women 

Forestry  and  agriculture 

569,341 

567,107 

407,031 

71 

72 

53.0 

29.9 

Mining 

937 

2,488 

2,865 

306 

115 

7.2 

0.2 

Electricity,  gas  and 
water  aupply 

755 

2,130 

3,443 

456 

162 

10.7 

0.3 

Cement  and  ceramics 
Industries 

5,692 

11,011 

13,849 

234 

126 

22.7 

1.0 

Building  and  ancillary 
trades 

5,701 

9,131 

13,719 

241 

150 

5.4 

1.0 

Iron  and  Bteel  and  metal 
Industries 

24,665 

48,287 

81,396 

330 

169 

20.1 

6.0 

Timber  processing 

5,703 

9,231 

15,306 

268 

166 

14.0 

1.1 

Leather  production  and 
manufacture 

2,406 

3,355 

4,733 

197 

141 

43.2 

0.4 

Textiles 

49,063 

63,138 

64,354 

131 

102 

66.5 

4.7 

Clothing 

92,313 

73,183 

80,553 

87 

110 

68.8 

5.9 

Paper-making  and 
processing 

9,983 

10,264 

12,731 

128 

1 4 

35.5 

0.9 

Graphic  trades 

6,336 

7,217 

9,154 

144 

127 

34.5 

0.7 

Chemical  production 

1C, 372 

13,693 

22,262 

215 

163 

36.6 

1.6 

Foodstuffs  and 
confectionery 

27,307 

31,019 

42,732 

l5o 

138 

32.9 

3.1 

Hotels,  restaurants, bars 

53,293 

51,899 

81,958 

154 

158 

69.7 

6.0 

Commerce 

87,699 

101,506 

163,370 

186 

161 

52.5 

12.0 

Transport 

11,018 

18,193 

25,890 

235 

142 

12.8 

1.9 

Banking  and  insurance 

7,349 

9,107 

16,980 

231 

186 

42.6 

1.3 

Cleaning 

11,016 

7,630 

11,195 

102 

147 

67.2 

0.8 

Aesthetics  (massage, 
beauty  treatment,  etc.) 

7,824 

11,301 

20,119 

257 

178 

70.6 

1.5 

Nursing 

27,370 

44,676 

61,606 

225 

138 

68.9 

4.5 

Teaching,  training,  art 
and  entertainment 

36 ,013 

42,308 

47,540 

132 

112 

51.9 

3.5 

Lawyers  and  commercial 
advisers  (I) 

4,532 

32,329 

41,954 

• 

917 

129 

69.3 

3.1 

Public  adminiet ration 

21,233 

39,200 

51,277 

241 

131 

28.8 

3.8 

Domestic  service 

172,205 

75,668 

46,989 

27 

62 

98.9 

5.5 

Not  specified 

39,105 

14,179 

17,280 

44 

122 

45.2 

1.3 

Total 

1,289,233  : 

L, 299,252  ; 

1,359,886 

105 

105 

40.4 

100.0 

(l)  For  1951  and  196I  this  includes  "estate  agents". 
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Women  Employees 


1961 


Field  of  activity 

1934 

1951 

Absolute 

figures 

1934 

1951 

As  a percentage 
of  all  active 

= 100 

total 

women 

Forestry  and  agriculture 

133,605 

96  , 4 6 3 

47,255 

35 

49 

39.0 

5.5 

Mining 

931 

2,480 

2,050 

307 

115 

7.2 

0.3 

Electricity,  gas  and 
water  supply 

747 

2,110 

3,429 

459 

162 

10.7 

0.4 

Cement  and  ceramics 
industries 

5,475 

10,601 

12,993 

237 

123 

22.6 

1.5 

Building  and  ancillary 

trades 

5,051 

0,l7l 

10,979 

217 

134 

4.6 

1.3 

Iron  and  steel  and  metal 
industries 

23,479 

46,450 

76,218 

325 

164 

20.2 

0.0 

Timber  processing 

4,691 

7,996 

12,744 

272 

159 

14.5 

1.5 

Leather  production  and 
manufacture 

2,246 

3,026 

4,313 

192 

143 

40.8 

0.5 

Textiles 

47,341 

61,106 

61,940 

131 

101 

67.2 

7.2 

Clothing 

67,114 

56,972 

60,060 

103 

121 

77.7 

8.0 

Paper-making  and 
processing 

9,779 

10,034 

12,443 

127 

124 

35.5 

1.4 

Graphic  trades 

5,013 

6,301 

0,005 

130 

125 

34.0 

0.9 

Chemical  production 

10,187 

13,362 

21,615 

212 

162 

36.7 

2.5 

Foodstuffs  and 
confectionery 

24,109 

24,647 

33,207 

130 

135 

31.9 

3.0 

Hotels,  restaurants,  bars 

30,454 

30,455 

55,404 

144 

102 

76.1 

6.4 

Commerce 

40,692 

61,252 

113,765 

234 

186 

53.4 

13.1 

Transport 

10,236 

17,100 

23,464 

229 

137 

12.4 

2.7 

Banking  and  insurance 

7,160 

0,809 

16,649 

233 

109 

42.4 

1.9 

Cleaning 

7,559 

6,234 

9,060 

131 

150 

60.1 

1.1 

Aesthetics  (massage,  beauty 
treatment,  etc.) 

6,375 

0,605 

16,100 

253 

105 

81.7 

1.9 

SurBing 

23,390 

40,754 

55,433 

237 

136 

77.6 

6.4 

Teaching,  training,  art 
and  entertainment 

30,550 

30,509 

44,590 

146 

116 

52.7 

5.1 

Lawyers  and  commercial 
advisers  (l) 

4,462 

31,529 

39,090 

076 

124 

76.4 

4.5 

Public  administration 

21,233 

39,200 

51,277 

241 

131 

28.0 

5.9 

Domestic  service 

150,294 

75,660 

46,909 

30 

62 

98.9 

5.4 

Not  specified 

30,076 

13,659 

17,200 

45 

126 

45.2 

2.0 

Total 

735,065 

721,829 

066,856 

110 

120 

36.3 

100.0 

(l)  For  1951  and  1961  thlB  includes  "estate  agents". 
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Breakdown  of  the  population  by  broad  age  groups 

% 


Year 

0-14 

15-59 

60  and  over 

1961 

223 

594 

CO 

rH 

1965 

231 

575 

194 

1970 

244 

555 

o 

CM 

1975 

246 

548 

206 

1980 

242 

572 

186 

The  second  forecast  shows  that  between  1965  and  1970  the  active 
population  will  diminish  by  about  60,000,  but  between  1970  and  1980 
there  will  be  a recovery  of  some  300,000.  It  is  further  assumed  that 
by  1980  there  will  be  250,000  more  actively  employed  than  today,  this 
increase  consisting  of  100,000  men  and  150,000  women.  The  proportion 
of  women  in  employment  is  expected  to  reach  its  nadir  in  1970  and 
thereafter  to  rise  steadily. 

The  increase  in  the  total  number  of  gainfully  employed  will 
probably  apply  exclusively  to  the  wage-earners.  The  number  of  self- 
employed  persons  in  forestry  and  agriculture,  in  commerce  and  in  the 
liberal  professions  is  falling  steadily,  as  is  the  number  cf  family 
helpers  (mostly  women)  in  forestry  and  agriculture.  Family  helpers 
in  commerce  remain  about  the  same.  The  development  in  the  employment 
of  women  is  shown  in  Annex  C, 

The  proportion  of  women  in  employment  varies  from  region  to 
region,  being  at  its  highest  in  Vienna.  Regional  differences  in  the 
percentage  in  employment  (men  and  women)  can  be  seen  in  the  following 
table: 


Size  of  community 
(inhabitants) 

Resident 

population 

Gainfully 
employed  on 
21.3.1961 

Percentage 

active 

up 

to 

500 

457,708 

234,741 

51.3 

501  " 

ii 

2,000 

1,847,641 

876.087 

47.4 

2,000  " 

" 

5,000 

1,232,898 

557,890 

45.3 

5,001  »' 

•i 

10,000 

505,587 

227,921 

45.1 

10,001  " 

n 

20,000 

329,092 

146,721 

44.6 

20,001  * 

" 

100,000 

431,  >48 

197,665 

45.8 

100,001  " 

" 

1,000,000 

641,867 

308,193 

48.0 

1,000,000  and  over 

1,627,566 

820,597 

50.4 

7,073,807 

3,369,815 

47.6 
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Whereas,  taking  the  country  as  a whole,  the  percentage  of  wage- 
earning women  workers  is  37  per  cent,  in  Vienna  the  figure  is  over 
40  per  cent.  Since,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  the  labour  force 
available  in  Vienna  will  shrink  during  the  next  decade,  because  those 
born  in  years  with  a heavy  birth  rate  will  become  due  for  pensions 
and  the  succeeding  age  groups  are  less  numerous,  this  implies  as 
always  a certain  opportunity  for  the  women  of  Vienna  to  receive  more 
and  better  offers  of  jobs. 

In  the  training  of  girls  there  is  a distinct  trend  towards 
training  of  higher  quality.  Thus  between  1953  and  1963  the  number  of 
female  apprentices  was  more  than  doubled  (from  24,570  to  49,890), 
while  over  the  same  period  the  number  of  male  apprentices  rose  by 
about  30  per  cent  (from  103,700  to  154,290)*  The  fact  remains,  however, 
that  of  the  40,000  school  leavers  in  1963,  57  per  cent  of  the  boys, 
but  only  33  per  cent  of  the  girls  received  any  vocational  training. 
After  leaving  school  1.5  Per  cent  of  the  boys,  but  5-2  per  cent  of 
the  girls  worked  as  unskilled  labour.  It  does  not  appear  possible, 
therefore,  to  achieve  any  serious  reduction  in  the  proportion  of 
unskilled  female  labour  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

The  trend  in  the  training  of  girls  is  plainly  towards  that  of 
clerical  workers,  notably  in  commerce.  Whereas  in  1961,  out  of  ICO 
female  clerical  workers  22.6  were  in  commerce,  of  the  female  appren- 
tices 42.4  per  cent  were  articled  in  this  branch.  Nearly  one-fifth 
of  these  girls  chose  the  clothing  trade,  over  12  per  cent  chose 
aestnetics,  notably  hairdressing.  In  the  sphere  of  industry,  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  or'  women  in  the  metal  industry, 
the  number  having  trebled  since  1934.  Other  noteworthy  increases  are 
in  timber  processing  and  the  chemical  industry. 

This  increase  in  female  employment  is,  however,  chiefly  to  be 
seen  in  the  various  form's  of  service  - in  trade,  catering,  aesthetics, 
banking,  insurance,  nursing  and  public  administration.  Curiously 
enough,  female  employment  also  increased  up  to  1961  (the  date  of  the 
last  census)  in  two  shrinking  industries,  namely  textiles  and  clothing. 

Unfortunately  evidence  is  lacking  to  show  that  in  future  young 
women  will  increasingly  embrace  technical  occupations.  Recently 
published  statistics  show  that  of  1,014  pupils  studying  for  mechanics, 
glaziers  or  opticians,  there  were  only  16  girls;  of  427  technical 
draughtsmen  only  59  girls;  and  of  1,315  electro-technicians  only  7 
girls. 

As  a general  rule  the  girls  are  taught  the  trades  which  are 
traditionally  "suitable  for  women",  often  against  their  will  and 
without  regard  to  the  few  job  openings  available.  Consequently,  many 


abandon  the  occupation  for  which  they  trained  and  take  jobs  in  some 
other  branch  of  industry  as  aemi-skilled  workers.  A survey  carried 
out  by  the  Vienna  Chamber  of  Workers  in  the  city's  metal  works  showed 
that  of  1,350  semi-skilled  female  workers,  27.4  per  cent  nad  received 
full  vocational  training  but  had  left  their  occupation  because  they 
dm  not  lik“  it  or  because  the  prospects  were  poor  or  for  personal 
reasons. 

The  continued  one-siaeaness  of  female  employment  can  be  seen 
from  the  courses  followed  by  girls  in  high  schools  (Figure  1).  The 
outlook  for  highly-educated  occupations  is  extremely  favourable  in 
view  of  the  growing  need  for  highly  and  very  highly  qualified  staff, 
and  leads  us  to  hope  that,  not  only  will  the  number  of  women  students 
grow,  botn  in  numbers  and  percentage,  but  that  they  will  enter  fields 
other  than  those  traditionally  associated  with  women. 

In  those  professions  in  wnich  the  greatest  number  of  women  have 
hitherto  been  employed,  i.e.  teaching,  medicine,  interpreting  and 
translating,  the  prospects  are  to  be  found  in  the  figures  below » It 
should  be  noted  that  in  1980  55,000  more  peosle  with  academic 

qualifications  will  be  in  employment  than  in  1961. 

It  is  assumed  that  between  1961  and  1980  the  increase  in  teachers 
in  the  higher  schools  (i.e.  with  teaching  diplomas)  will  be  13.000, 
in  doctors  1,500  and  in  interpreters  and  translators  500.  These 
professions  are  recognised  today  as  suitable  for  women,  so  that  the 
girls  completing  their  education  during  these  years  will  have 
reasonable  opportunities.  The  increase  in  qualified  engineers  is 
estimated  at  16,500,  in  scientists  {not  teaching)  5,500  and  high 
school  teachers  5,000.  These,  however,  offer  leor  scope  for  women 
with  higher  education  because  even  today,  owing  to  the  bias  at  home, 
at  school  and  at  college,  the  number  of  girJo  opting  for  technical 
professions  or  science  is  still  small,  ana  women  can  obtain  appoint- 
ments as  high  school  teachers  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty. 
Nevertheless,  the  additional  demand  for  13,000  teachers  takes  no 
account  of  the  improved  teacher-pupil  ratio  established  in  the  new 
school  legislation,  nor  of  the  prescribed  introduction  of  a ninth 
school  year  in  higher  schools. 

Apart  from  the  academic  professions,  there  exist  more  exact 
estimates  of  requirements  for  high  school  leavers,  namely  21,400  each 
year  from  1970  to  1974.  It  follows  that  girls,  who  form  the  majority 
in  the  schools  of  commerce  and  100  per  cent  of  the  women's  training 
colleges,  will  find  certain  openings  in  medium  positions  in  firms 
(while  the  higher  posts  will  still,  as  a rule,  be  filled  by  men,  even 
if  their  training  is  the  same  or,  indeed,  inferior). 
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The  moat  important  measures  for  the  advancement  of 
working  women,  as  proposed  b\  the  Austrian  Federation  of 
Trade  Unions  and  the  Austrian  Chamber  of  Workers  Council 

At  the  Federal  Women's  Congress  of  the  Austrian  Federation  of 
Trade  Unions,  held  every  four  years,  decisions  are  taken  upon  all 
measures  to  be  taken  during  the  ensuing  period.  These  decisions  are 
prepared,  after  provision  of  the  necessary  documentation,  in  the 
course  of  numerous  discussions  of  the  Chamber  of  Workers  and  the 
Federation  of  Trade  Unions,  as  well  as  at  the  annual  meetings  of  the 
Federal  Women’s  Committee  of  the  Austrian  Federation  of  Trade  Unions. 
They  are  thus  available  to  the  Women’s  Congress  as  a basis  for  its 
working  programme  for  the  next  period. 

The  main  points  decided  on  at  the  last  Congress  were: 

1.  Extension  of  the  Social  Security  System,  notably: 

Implementation  of  the  principles  of  the  I.L.O.  Convention  No. 100; 
Creation  of  a new  law  on  working  hours  (40-hour  week  with  equal 
pay); 

A grant  to  be  made  to  all  women  leaving  their  job  to  have  a child; 
Raising  pensions  for  widows  and  orphans; 

Counting  the  statutory  grace  period  ( Karenzurlaub ) part  of  the 
period  of  contributions  which  counts  for  entitlement  to  pensions 
under  the  General  Law  on  Social  Insurance; 

Extension  and  development  of  all  arrangements  for  caring  for 
infants  and  children  of  school  age; 

Extension  of  arrangements  for  home  help. 

2.  Labour  market  questions,  notably; 

Revision  of  vocational  training,  in  particular  promotion  of 
training  for  girls; 

Promotion  of  changes  of  occupation  by  financial  grants  and  re- 
training and  further  training; 

Facilitating  entry  into  professional  life  by  efficient  counselling, 
as  well  as  re- training  and  further  training,  especially  for  those 
who,  after  a long  period  away  from  work,  are  again  seeking 
employment; 

Creation  of  new  jobs  in  areas  of  underemployment,  paying  special 
attention  to  opportunities  for  women; 

Further  work  on  the  question  of  part-time  work,  with  reference  to 
the  protection  provided  by  industrial  and  social  legislation  for 
part-time  as  well  as  full-time  workers; 
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Greater  observation  and  analysis  of  the  labour  market  and  the 
economy  and  constant  adjustment  of  the  informative  and  promotional 
activities  of  the  appropriate  authorities,  in  the  light  of  changing 
occupational,  technical  and  economic  data,  with  particular  attention 
to  the  special  requirements  of  women, 

3*  Family  questions,  notably: 

Comprehensive  revision  of  the  Law  for  Equalisation  of  Family 
Burdens,  with  simultaneous  raising  and  acceleration  of  grants; 
Provision  of  a Special  Fund  for  Mothers  with  one  or  more  children 
under  three  years  of  age, 

4*  Matrimonial  and  family  legislation,  notably! 

Putting  through  in  practice  the  principle  of  equal  rights  for 
both  marriage  partners; 

Revision  of  the  partner’s  right  of  inheritance; 

Improving  the  status  of  single  mothers  ana  illegitimate  children; 
Removing  the  unfavourable  position  of  the  wife  in  legislation  on 
property. 

The  above  list  does  not  exhaust  all  the  improvements  acknowledged 
as  necessary  for  women,  but  rather  affords  a survey  of  what  the  women 
in  the  Trade  Union  movement  regard  today  as  urgent. 

All  these  demands  were  not  merely  voted  by  the  Women's  Congress 
but  are  being  insisted  upon  in  talks  with  the  appropriate  ministries, 
in  Parliamentary  debates  and  in  all  meetings  of  bodies  and  organis- 
ations  concerned  with  these  matters. 
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Annex  A 

AGE  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  AUSTRIAN  POPULATION 
(Forecast  lor  1970) 


Age 
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Annex  8 

AGE  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  AUSTRIAN  POPULATION 
(Forecast  for  1980) 


Age 
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IUMBSR  OF  VOMERS  (IICLUDIBQ  UJffiMPLOTBD) 
Basic  figures  (la  thousands ) 


(b)  Voasn 


Aga  group 
(in  years) 

Status 

1965 

1970 

1975 

1980 

Wage  samara 

172.9 

179.0 

224.0 

266.9 

Self-eaployed  (industry  or  coaueree) 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Paaily  halparaj  • • ■ ) 

3.7 

3.5 

3.3 

3.1 

14-19 

Salf-aaployad  (agricultura) 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

Paaily  helper* ( * ) 

Libaral  professions  (salf-aaployad 

20.4 

15.8 

15.7 

14.7 

and  faaily  balpsra) 

** 

- 

- 

“ 

Total  active 

197.3 

198.6 

243.3 

285.0 

Population 

287.8 

283.6 

331.3 

369.4 

Wage  samara 

253.6 

257.7 

243.7 

269.3 

Sslf-aaploysd  (Industry  or  coaatercs) 
Paaily  helpers*  " ■ • ) 

4.5 

4.9 

4.6 

5.1 

12.5 

13.4 

12.5 

13.6 

20-29 

Sslf-aaploysd  (agricultura) 

Paaily  helpers ( • ) 

Libaral  professions  (salf-aaployad 
and  faaily  helpers) 

8.1 

45.3 

9.4 

36.2 

9.3 

28.1 

10.0 

26.1 

0.4 

0.3 

0.3 

0.2 

Total  active 

324.4 

321.9 

298.5 

324.3 

Population 

503.4 

523.0 

472.5 

505.3 

Vaga  samara 

334.9 

365.4 

376.5 

394.3 

Salf-aaployad  (industry  or  coaasros) 

28.1 

30.6 

31.7 

32.9 

30-49 

Paaily  helpers*  • • • } 

28.4 

31.2 

32.7 

34.3 

Salf-aaployad  (agricultura) 

34.6 

37.8 

38.7 

37.7 

Faaily  helpers ( * ) 

Libaral  professions  (salf-aaployad 

94.8 

90.5 

84.9 

81.0 

and  faaily  helpers) 

4.0 

3.9 

3.8 

3.7 

Total  aotive 

524.8 

559.4 

568.3 

583.9 

Population 

910.9 

947.0 

943.2 

941.5 

Wags  samara 

144.1 

124.4 

145.5 

162.2 

Sslf-aaploysd  (industry  or  comae res) 

22.2 

19.5 

21.8 

27.0 

50-59 

Paaily  helpers ( • ■ » ) 

13.1 

11,7 

13.3 

16.7 

Self-eaployed  (agricultura) 

23.8 

19.5 

19.9 

22.5 

Paaily  helpers ( " ) 

Liberal  professions  (aelf-enployad 

48.1 

34.7 

33.3 

35.0 

and  faaily  helpers) 

1.8 

1.8 

1.7 

1.7 

Total  sot Its 

253.1 

211.6 

235.5 

265.1 

Population 

540.7 

434.8 

443.3 

500.7 

Wags  samara 

20,0 

17.6 

15.0 

9.4 

Self-eaployed  (industry  or  couaerce) 

14.0 

13.1 

11,9 

9.7 

60  and 

Paaily  helpers ( * • » ) 

5.1 

4.9 

4.5 

3.8 

Self-eaployed  (agriculture) 

12.6 

11.9 

10.7 

9.2 

over 

Faaily  helpers ( * ) 

Liberal  professions  (self-eaployed 

26.9 

25.6 

25.2 

21.1 

and  faaily  helpers) 

1.6 

1.6 

1.6 

1.7 

Total  active 

80*2 

74.7 

68.9 

54.9 

Population 

841.6 

915.5 

967.9 

918.5 

Jv 
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A«e  group 
(in  years) 

Status 

1965 

1970 

1975 

1980 

Total 

Wage  earners 

Self-employed  (industry  or  commerce) 
Family  helpers(  * " • j 

Self-employed  (agriculture) 

Family  helpers ( M ) 

Liberal  professions  (self-employed 
and  family  helpers) 

925.5 
68.9 
62.8 
79.3 

235.5 

7.8 

944.1 

68.2 

64.7 

78.8 
202.8 

7.6 

1004.7 

70.1 

66.3 

78.8 

187.2 

7.4 

1102.1 

74.8 

71.5 

79.6 
177.9 

7.3 

Total  active 

1379.8 

1366.2 

1414.5 

1513.2 

Population 

3084.4 

3103.9 

3158.2 

"1235.4 

Grand  total 

3855.6 

3938.4 

4010.8 

4090.5 
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COUNTRY  REPORTS 


DENMARK 


PROBLEMS  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  INCREASE  IN  EMPLOYMENT  OP  WOMEN 


by  Mr.  Svend  VOONBERG, 
Landsorganisationen  de  Samvirkende 
Fagforbund  (DSP), 

Danish  Confederation  of  Trade  Unions 


X.  The  situation  as  regards  employment  of  women 

The  following  tables  and  comments  are  based  on  an  extensive 
employment  study  undertaken  in  the  Autumn  of  1967, 

1.  Chief  survey 

The  figures  below  show  the  principal  active  and  inactive  groups 
in  the  population,  distributed  between  men  and  women  and  with  a 
special  sub-heading  for  married  women. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  table  that  women  constitute  well  over 
35  per  cent  of  the  total  labour  force.  Scarcely  half  the  total  number 
of  women  in  the  population  are  active  in  trade  and  industry.  Out  of 
the  total  number  of  862,000  women  active  in  trade  and  industry  almost 
500,000  are  married.  Just  under  45  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
married  women  are  active  in  trade  and  industry.  It  should,  however, 
be  added  that  a very  great  number  of  the  married  women  active  in 
trade  and  industry  are  in  part-time  employment,  i.e.  40  per  cent. 

2.  Self-employed  persons 

The  following  survey  of  self-employed  persons  shows  the  number 
of  men  and  women  in  various  sectors  of  the  economy.  The  last  line 
of  the  table  shows  married  women  as  a percentage  of  the  total  number 
of  women  within  this  category. 
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Occupational  distribution  of  population 


Men 

Women 

Married  women 
included  in 
the  figures 

In  the  labour  force 

Independent  in  trades  and 
professions 

349,100 

43,700 

25,400 

Employees  in  administration 
and  public  service 

404,800 

383,600 

181,500 

Skilled  workers  ^ 

305,100 

15,100 

5,200 

Unskilled  workers 

419,300 

262,700 

165,600 

Domestic  workers 

- 

40,600 

4,600 

Helping  wives 

- 

116,200 

116,200 

Total 

1,478,300 

861,900 

498,500 

Outside  the  labour  force 

Housewives  without  gainful 
employment 

612,800 

612,800 

Children  and  students 
living  at  home 

57,000 

68,500 

- 

Students  not  living  at  home 
and  without  gainful 
employment 

40,000 

26,700 

Pensioners , etc. 

143,700 

184,900 

- 

Total 

240,700 

892,900 

612,800 

Total  in  and  outside  the 
labour  force 

1,719,000 

1,754,800 

1,111,300 

Men 

Women 

Agriculture,  fishing  industry,  etc. 

154,400 

5,000 

Manufacturing,  etc. 

50,100 

5,600 

Building  and  construction 

31,400 

300 

Commerce  and  trade 

63,300 

14,900 

Transport 

17,600 

500 

Administration  and  liberal 
professions 

17,700 

5,400 

Other  service  trades 

14,600 

12,000 

Total 

349,100 

43,700 

Married  women  as  a percentage  ct  total  number  of  women:  58 


It  appears  from  the  table  that  the  largest  number  of  self- 
ec ployed  women  can  be  found  within  commerce  and  trade  and  within 
the  group  of  other  service  trades.  58  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
of  self-employed  women  were  married. 


3.  Helping  wives 

The  gainfully  employed  women  in  this  group  are,  of  course, 
married  to  men  in  the  same  group  of  self-employed  persons. 


Men 

Women 

Agriculture,  fishing  industry,  etc. 

_ 

61,100 

Manufacturing,  etc. 

- 

14,600 

Building  and  construction 

- 

4,800 

Commerce  and  trade 

- 

24,200 

Transport 

- 

3,300 

Administration,  liberal  professions 

- 

2,900 

Other  service  trades 

- 

5,300 

Total 

- 

116,200 

Married  women  as  a percentage  of  total  number  of  women:  100 


Dominant  industries  in  this  field  are  agriculture,  the  fishing 
industry,  and  commerce  and  trade. 
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4.  Employees  in  administration  and  public  service 


Men 

Women 

Agricultural  trades 

5,300 

200 

Public  administration,  defence 

28,400 

1,400 

Teachers 

33,000 

36,700 

Librarians,  scientists,  clergymen, 
etc. 

5,900 

3,300 

Health  service 

9,400 

62,000 

Railway  and  postal  ^brvices,  etc. 

44,500 

2,800 

Banks  and  savings  banks 

13,200 

8,500 

Editors,  newspaper  illustrators 

2,800 

1,000 

Shipping 

10,900 

- 

Air  transport 

1,300 

700 

Telephone  operators 

200 

6,900 

Office  employees 

83,700 

157,000 

Shop  assistants,  commercial 
employees 

77,900 

77,700 

Engineers,  architects,  etc. 

28,400 

600 

Other  technical  employees 

53,300 

18,000 

Other  employees 

6,600 

6,800 

Total 

404,800 

383,600 

Married  women  as  percentage  of  total  number  of  women:  47 


The  main  occupations  in  which  women  are  employed  are:  Office 
employees,  shop  assistants  and  commercial  employees,  health  service, 
and  education.  There  are,  however,  also  a considerable  number  of 
women  in  the  group  "Other  technical  employees".  47  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  women  employed  in  "Administration  and  public  service" 
are  married. 

5.  Skilled  workers 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  men  and  women  skilled 
workers  in  various  industries.  Although  only  a comparatively  small 
number  of  women  are  employed  in  this  group  the  service  trades, 
building,  the  leather  industry,  and  the  food  and  drink  industry  are 
the  most  important  industries  as  far  as  women’s  employment  is  concerned. 
24  per  cent  of  the  women  workers  in  this  group  are  married. 
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Men 

Women 

Pood  and  drink  industry 

27,600 

1,200 

Textile  and  clothing  industry 

2,600 

800 

Leather  industry 

2,400 

1,400 

Wood  industry 

24,400 

200 

Graphical  industries 

15,800 

200 

Glass  and  ceramic  industries 

1,200 

200 

Smiths,  engineering  workers, 
mechanics 

116,700 

300 

Others  in  the  metal  industry 

14,800 

800 

Building  industry 

87,400 

1,700 

Other  trades  (service) 

12,200 

8,300 

Total 

305,100 

15,100 

Married  women  as  percentage  of  total  number  of  women:  34 


6,  Unskilled  workers 


Men 

Women 

Agriculture 

63,500 

9,100 

Pishing  industry 

5,700 

200 

Sewing 

- 

30,400 

Factory  workers 

120,900 

85,700 

Building  industry 

45,000 

~ 

Seamen,  stokers,  etc. 

9,900 

300 

Drivers,  warehouse-  and  dock 
workers 

97,600 

5,100 

Hotels  and  catering 

1,700 

13,000 

Porters,  firemen,  scavengers 

18,700 

2,300 

Cleaning  staff 

1,700 

108,300 

Other  workers 

54,600 

8,300 

Total 

419,300 

262,700 

Married  women  as  percentage  of  total  number  of  women:  63 


Domestic  workers  - 40,600 
Married  women  as  percentage  of  total  number  of  women:  11 

The  following  industries  employ  a particularly  large  number  of 
women:  Cleaning  staff,  factory  workers,  sewing,  hotels  and  catering. 
63  per  cent  of  all  women  employed  within  this  group  are  married. 
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7.  Frequency  of  employment  amon&  married  women  at  various  ages 


Age 

15-19 

cm 

1 

0 

CM 

25-34 

35-44 

45-54 

55-64 

65- 

Total 

Frequency  of 
employment 

Per  cent 

37 

48 

46 

53 

54 

36 

10 

45 

8.  Part-time  employment 

In  recent  yeajrs  there  has  been  a marked  increase  in  Denmark  in 
the  number  of  persons  in  part-time  employment,  particularly  as  a 
consequence  of  the  efforts  made  by  the  Government  to  attract  manpower 
reserves  to  the  labour  market.  These  efforts  include  various  courses 
for  the  benefit  of  housewives  who  have  been  away  from  the  labour 
market  for  a number  of  years  in  order  to  prepare  them  for  re-entry 
into  the  labour  market  after  their  children  have  grown  up. 

Thus  it  appears  from  a study  recently  published  by  "Denmark's 
Statistics"  that  more  than  80,000  men,  or  6 per  cent  have  part-time 
employment,  whereas  221,000,  or  31  per  cent  of  employed  women  work 
on  a part-time  basis.  180,000  out  of  the  number  of  221,000  women  with 
part-time  employment  are  married,  which  again  corresponds  to  48  per 
cent  of  the  378,000  married  women  on  the  labour  market. 

The  Danish  Unemployment  Insurance  Act  does  not  allow  full 
membership  of  unemployment  insurance  societies  for  persons  with  part- 
time  employment.  This  has  given  rise  to  various  problems.  For  instance, 
one  of  the  effects  of  this  provision  in  the  Unemployment  Act  is  that 
a great  number  of  persons  with  part-time  employment  fail  to  join  their 
respective  trade  unions;  as  they  have  no  chance  of  being  insured 
against  unemployment  they  find  their  membership  of  a union  less 
important.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
Danish  Unemployment  insurance  societies,  which  administer  the  pro- 
visions of  unemployment  legislation,  are  very  closely  related  to  the 
trade  unions. 

The  trade  union  movement  wishes  to  remedy  this  state  of  affairs 
and  is  trying  to  secure  non-discrimination  in  the  field  of  unemploy- 
ment insurance  for  women  who  wish  to  take  part-time  employment. 

9.  Equal  pay 

The  Danish  Government  has  ratified  the  I.L.O.  Convention  No. 100 
(l96l)  on  Equal  Pay  for  Men  and  Women  Workers  for  Work  of  Equal  Value, 
and  in  some  trades  the  principle  of  equal  pay  for  men  and  women  has 
been  fully  achieved  by  agreement.  This  applies  first  of  all  to  persons 
employed  in  the  public  service,  but  also  to  the  large  number  of 
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commercial  and  office  employees  in  the  private  sector,  and  to 
slaugiterhouse  workers.  In  the  private  sector  of  the  labour  market 
there  has  been  a considerable  percentage  reduction  of  the  difference 
between  men's  and  women's  wages  in  recent  years,  and  at  present 
hourly  earnings  of  unskilled  women  constitute  about  82  per  cent  of 
average  hourly  earnings  of  unskilled  men. 

In  the  forthcoming  negotiations  on  renewal  of  the  collective 
agreements,  starting  towards  the  end  of  1968,  the  trade  union  move- 
ment will  make  a further  attempt  to  catch  up  in  this  respect. 

Generally  it  may  be  said  that  even  if,  on  the  Danish  labour 
market,  the  principle  of  equal  pay  for  men  and  women  has  been  adopted 
in  many  collective  agreements  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  obtain 
full  and  clear  equalisation.  In  trades  with  minimum  wages  it  still 
seems  as  if  employers  are  disinclined  to  pay  women  workers  personal 
supplements  to  the  minimum  wage  rates  to  the  same  extent  as  they  do 
in  the  case  of  men.  In  the  question  of  promotion,  there  seems  also 
to  be  a certain  reservation  as  far  as  women  are  concerned,  in  parti- 
cular as  regards  civil  servants  and  salaried  employees. 

II.  MMsurea.  race ntlv_ adopted  or  now  under  consideration  to  premre 
women  for  employment,  facilitate  their  employment,  and  alleviate 
the  difficulties  arising  out  of  their  family  situation 

No  particular  effort  is  being  made  in  the  educational  field  to 
prepare  women  for  employment.  Educational  efforts  are  of  a general 
character  and  are  not  particularly  aimed  at  facilitating  the  access 
of  women  to  the  labour  market.  The  main  exception  is  the  measures 
taken  for  the  benefit  of  mothers  who  are  the  only  breadwinners. 

As  regards  the  possibilities  of  facilitating  employment  of  women 
and  of  reducing  the  difficulties  arising  out  of  their  family  situation 
two  initiatives  of  decisive  importance  should  be  mentioned  here. 

One  is  the  introduction  of  taxation  at  the  source  and  abolition 
of  the  joint  taxation  of  husband  and  wife  as  from  1st  January,  1970. 
Denmark  has  had,  and  will  have  until  then,  a rather  peculiar  system 
of  taxation;  for  example,  as  from  1st  July,  1968,  a wage-earner  pays 
taxes  caiOulated  on  the  basis  of  his  income  in  the  whole  of  the 
calendar  year  of  1967.  Thus,  during  the  period  1st  July,  1968  - ?0th 
June,  1969  he  has  to  pay  taxes  on  the  basis  of  his  income  in  1967. 
Further,  taxes  are  calculated  on  the  basis  of  tne  joint  total  income 
of  husband  and  wife. 

As  a consequence  of  this  system  of  taxation  a married  couple, 
where  the  wife  has  given  up  her  gainful  employment  in  the  course  of 
1967 1 will  still  in  the  middle  of  1969  pay  taxes  on  an  income  which 
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is  much  higher  than  the  actual  income  of  the  family* 

As  stated,  this  tax  system  will  be  abolished  as  from  1st  January, 
1970,  and  this  will  create  much  greater  possibilities  for  married 
women  to  take  employment  or  withdraw  from  employment  without  tax 
consequences  for  the  economy  of  the  household. 

The  attitude  of  the  trade  union  movement  towards  this  reform 
is  absolutely  positive,  since  taxation  at  the  source  has  for  many 
years  formed  part  of  its  programme.  The  introduction  of  taxation 
at  the  source  was  originally  intended  to  take  effect  from  1st  January, 
1969 t but  the  change  of  Government  early  this  year  caused  a post- 
ponement. 

The  other  initiative  is  a reform  with  regard  to  allowances  to 
women  wage-earners  having  to  give  up  employment  because  of  childbirth. 
Under  the  present  regulations,  which  will  remain  in  force  until  1970, 
employers  have  to  pay  a certain  amount  during  a period  before  and 
during  a period  after  birth.  It  is  obvious  that  employers  have  been 
able  to  make  this  regulation  a pretext  for  placing  women  workers  at 
low  paid  work,  and  because  of  this  regulation  employers  may  also 
have  been  less  inclined  to  provide  further  training  within  the  under- 
taking for  their  women  workers.  This  problem  is  undoubtedly  of 
essential  importance  as  regards  the  full  accomplishment  of  the 
principle  of  equal  pay. 

Simultaneously  with  the  introduction  of  taxation  at  the  source 
in  1970  the  financing  of  allowances  to  women,  who  have  to  leave  their 
employment  for  a period  because  of  childbirth,  will  be  transferred 
to  the  public  administration. 

The  trade  union  movement  considers  this  to  be  a positi/e  inno- 
vation and  believes  that  the  envisaged  legislation  in  this  field  may 
become  a lever  for  the  final  achievement  of  equal  pay  for  men  and 
women. 
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COUNTRY  REPORTS 


PRANCE 


by  Hme  Jeannette  Laot, 

Confederation  francaise  democratique 
du  Travail  (CPDT), 

(French  Democratic  Confederation  of  Labour) 


Renewed  interest  has  been  shown  in  the  employment  of  women  in 
France  in  recent  years,  mainly  owing  to  the  shortage  of  manpower 
that  has  become  evident  over  the  last  decade. 

In  this  connection,  statisticians  have  pointed  out  the  extent 
to  which  employment  of  women  has  in  fact  declined  since  the  beginning 
of  the  century,  i,e,  the  proportion  of  working- women  in  the  total 
population  over  14  years  of  age  dropped  from  53  per  cent  in  1921  to 
43  per  cent  in  1954* 

The  statistics  therefore  run  counter  to  the  current  view  that 
wocen  are  playing  an  increasing  part  in  the  economic  life  of  the 
country  and  have  a distinctly  more  important  role  in  society  than 
in  the  past.  We  must  therefore  look  beyond  the  crude  figures  and 
see  whether  they  might  not  be  consistent  with  changes  in  the  opposite 
direction  - sometimes  of  a more  qualitative  nature  - in  women’s 
attitude  to  gainful  employment* 

How  many  women  are  working? 

First,  it  should  be  noted  that  between  1954  and  1962  the  number 
of  women  in  employment  dropped  slightly,  as  follows!1^ 

from  6,535,000  to  6,489,000  (employed); 

\ from  0,683,000  to  6 t 585, 000  (including  women  temporarily 

**  unemployed). 

Women  account  for  33,4  per  cent  of  the  active  population. 


(l)  I.N.S.E.B,  - "Etudes  et  conjoncture" , 1964, 


o 
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Another  method  of  calculation  is  to  ascertain  activity  rates 
in  terms  of  the  percentage  of  gainfully  employed  women  in  the  total 
female  population;  such  activity  rates  for  women  of  15  years  of  age 
and  over  were  as  follows: 

52.8  per  cent  in  1921; 

43*8  per  cent  in  1954? 

36.3  per  cent  in  1962. 

The  criteria  previously  used  in  taking  a census  of  the  women 
employed  in  agriculture  varied  considerably  from  year  to  year  and, 
in  an  attempt  to  obviate  this  drawback,  it  iB  advisable  to  exclude 
this  occupational  category  and  calculate  the  activity  rates  of  women 
in  non-agricultural  employment  in  relation  to  the  total  female  popu- 
lation. These  rates  were  as  follows: 

1921:  28.5  per  cent; 

1954:  27.8  per  cent; 

1962:  29.3  per  cent. 

Thus,  women  play  an  important  part  in  French  economic  activity, 
since  the  overall  activity  rate  in  1962  was  36.3  per  cent  and  the 
rate  for  non-agricultural  sectors  was  29.3  per  cent. 

According  to  the  I.N.S.E.E.^  surveys  in  October  1962  and 
October  1964,  the  available  active  population  increased  by  0.6  per 
cent  for  men  and  2.2  per  cent  for  women.  The  unemployment  figures 
were: 

Men  Women 

October  1962:  130,000  123,000 

October  1964:  129,000  124,000 

Women  represent  one- third  of  the  active  population,  but  account 
for  one-half  of  the  total  unemployment  figures. 

(2) 

On  the  basis  of  unsatisfied  job  applications,  ' it  may  be 
ascertained  that: 

Average  unemployment  figures  in  1967  were:  233,430  men  and 

139,030  women; 

Unemployment  figures  in  January  1968  were:  221,179  men  and 

195,092  women. 


(1)  I.N.S.E.E.:  "Tnstitut  National  de  la  Statistique  et  des  Etudes 
Economiques". 

(2)  Statistics  published  by  the  Ministry  for  Social  Affairs  and  to 
which  was  applied  the  coefficient  of  1.9  adopted  by  the  Plan 
Commissariat. 
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What  la  the  sector  breakdown  of  women  workers? 

As  indicated  above t for  some  fifty  years  women  have  very  con- 
sistently accounted  for  slightly  more  than  one-third  of  the  active 
population,  but  the  proportions  vary  considerably  within  each  sector 
and  change  from  one  census  to  the  next: 

In  agriculture  the  percentage  was  falling  in  1946  and  1962,  but 

this  is  perhaps  mainly  uue  to  changes  in  classification  of  this 

activity  rather  than  an  actual  trend. 

In  industry  the  number  of  women  fell  in  both  absolute  and 

relative  terms,  while  those  in  the  tertiary  sector  increased, 

- 550,000  fewer  women  employed  in  the  agricultural  sector} 

- 50,000  more  women  employed  in  industry; 

- 460,000  more  women  employed  in  services. 

However  there  were  very  important  changes  even  within  the 
industrial  sector  between  1906  and  1962. 

In  1906,  more  than  three-quarters  of  the  women  workers  in 
industry  were  employed  in  textiles  and  clothing,  but  no  more  than 
two-thirds  were  employed  in  these  industries  in  1962. 

The  most  marked  increases  were  in  the  following  industries: 

- Metals  and  metalworking:  + 379,000 

- Chemicals  + 84,000 

- Pood  + 95,000 

With  regard  to  non-industrial  occupations,  many  women  are 
employed  in  the  liberal  professions  and  administrative  services. 

Women  workers sector  of  economic  activitv(1> 

(in  thousands) 


1921 

1954 

1962 

Agriculture 

3.957 

1.825 

1.271 

Industry 

1.906 

1.704 

1.754 

Services 

-2,343 

,3.1 006 

3.464 

of  which:  Transport 

76 

91 

Commerce 

1,080 

1,163 

Banks,  Insurance 

105 

150 

Public  and  Private 
Services 

1,193 

1,582 

Domestic  Service 

552 

478 

Total 

8,206 

*7535 

S^89 

(l)  Source : MLa  situation  de  la  femme  dans  la  soeiete"  by 
Mrs.  Guelaud-Leridon,  April  1965. 
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Percentage  of  women  in  each  industrial  sector 


Activity 

Percentage  of  women 

1906 

1954 

1962 

Coal  mining  and  assimilated 

2.7 

2.1 

2.1 

Miscellaneous  mining  and  quarrying 

1.0 

3.3 

3.7 

Petroleum  and  motor  fuel 

25.0 

12.1 

16.1 

Water,  Gas,  Electricity 

2.4 

11.9 

16.2 

Metals  and  metalworking 

4.2 

15.1 

17.7 

Glass,  ceramics,  building  materials 

10.0 

17.8 

17.3 

Building  and  public  works 

0.3 

3.8 

4.2 

Chemicals,  rubber 

29.3 

31.4 

30.7 

Pood 

16.0 

30.9 

31.5 

Textiles 

56.1 

55.8 

54.6 

Clothing 

89.3 

80.8 

80.4 

Hides  and  skins 

15.4 

37.6 

43.9 

Woodworking  and  furniture 

9.8 

13.5 

16.0 

Paper  and  board 

44.1 

38.4 

37.4 

Printing  and  allied  industries 

20.7 

31.8 

32.7 

Miscellaneous  industries 

35.8 

44.3 

46.0 

Unspecified 

33.3 

21.9 

24.4 

Total 

34.0 

24.3 

23.4 

Source:  "Evolution  de  la  population  active  entre  1906  et  1954", 
Etude 8 Statist iques"  1956,  No. 3,  and  the  1962  Census. 


Activity 

Number 

(’000) 

(in  1954) 

Percentage  of 
women 

(in  1954) 

Radio,  cinema,  theatre,  etc. 

22 

47 

Health 

255 

62.5 

Administration  (public  or  private) 

183 

39 

Legal 

34 

21 

Religious 

56 

54 

Education  (public  and  private) 

262 

62 

Sport 

4 

32 

Humanities,  science,  art 

12 

34 

National  defence 

28 

10 

Total 

856 

Source:  "Le  travail  des  femmes  en  Prance",  Cahier  No. 42,  published 
by  I.N.E.D. 


In  the  above  table  Public  Service  personnel  are  classified 
under  a number  of  activities,  while  the  heading  "Administration" 
includes  private  bodies.  The  1956  Public  Services  census  showed  the 
exact  number  of  women  employed  as  civil  servants. 


Breakdown  of  Civil  Servants^ ^ in  1956^ 
(in  *000) 


Men 

Women 

Total 

Government)  Civil  servants  and 

) officials 

__  _ _ , \ 

645.4 

394.7 

1,041.1 

erv  ces  Armed  forces  personnel 

347.9 

11.2 

359.1 

Departmental  Services  (including 

the  Seine; 

88.1 

61.0 

149.1 

Communal  Services 

159.8 

102.5 

262.3 

Total 

1,241.2 

569.4 

1,800.6 

(1)  Established,  non-established  and  unskilled  workers. 

(2)  Source;  "Le  travail  des  femmes  en  France",  Cahier  No. 42,  I.N.E.D, 

Thus,  one  third  of  the  government  servants  in  1956  were 
women,  and  there  were  570,000  women  in  public  services; 

of  whom;  182,000  in  the  Ministry  of  Education; 

79.000  in  the  Ministry  for  Postal  and  Tele- 
communications Services; 

48.000  in  the  Ministry  of  Finance. 

Women  are  in  the  majority  in  the  Ministries  concerned  with 
National  Education,  Ex-Service  personnel,  Labour,  Public  Health  and, 
in  fact,  all  the  Ministries  dealing  more  specifically  with  social 
matters. 


What  is  the  womens  employment  situation? 

It  is  not  enough  to  know  how  many  women  work;  in  order  to 
identify  all  the  complex  problems  raised  by  the  employment  of  women 
in  our  society,  it  is  also  necessary  to  understand  the  situation  of 
the  woman  worker. 

The  diversity  of  views  on  this  matter  sometimes  depends  on  the 
variety  of  situations.  Women  industrial  workers  do  not  have  the  same 
problems  as  those  in  liberal  professions:  the  problems  of  the  married 
woman  with  children  are  not  those  of  the  unmarried  woman:  the 
unmarried  woman  does  not  have  the  same  problems  as  the  married  woman 
without  children:  the  single  or  widowed  woman  with  children  does  not 
have  the  same  problems  as  the  married  woman  with  or  without  children, 
nor  as  the  unmarried  woman,  etc. 
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This  simple  list  of  differences,  which  is  also  valid  for  the 
male  labour  force,  indicates  the  extent  to  which  the  women’s  situation 
in  the  employment  world  is  conditioned  by  the  concept  of  her  role  in 
society  in  terms  of  her  position  in  relation  to  the  family  and  the 
social  organisation  entailed  by  it. 

(i)  Ag£ 

First,  the  female  labour  force  has  a quite  individual  age 
structure,  since  women’s  participation  in  economic  activity  varies 
considerably  with  age;  the  activity  rat is  are  very  high  from  20  to 
24  years  of  age  (60.5  per  cent),  de  line  between  25  and  29  (46.4  per 
cent)  and  reach  the  lowest  level  from  35  to  39* 

An  increase  has  currently  been  noted,  however,  in  the  activity 
rate  for  women  between  30  and  50  years  of  age,  when  some  return  to 
work  after  raising  their  children. 

This  phenomenon  has  three  feasible  explanations,  although  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  the  exact  role  played  by  each: 

- More  women  reaching  the  age  when  they  have  raiBed  their 
children  have  already  had  an  occupation  which  they  left  in 
order  to  devote  themselves  to  their  family  and  are  therefore 
capable  of  returning  to  work; 

- More  women  are  continuing  to  work  while  raising  their 
children; 

- Thei;e  is  a change  in  the  birth  distribution  according  to 
the  mother’s  age  and  the  intervals  between  births. 


Comparative  activity  rates  recorded  in  the  October  1962  and  ,1964 
surveys^1 


Age  on  1st  January 
of  following  year 

Women 

Active  /p\ 
population'^' 
at  the 

October  1964 
survey 

October 

1962 

October 

1964 

14  years  of  age 

12.3 

9.3 

41,400 

15-19  years  of  age 

44*4 

43.2 

868,480 

20-24  years  of  age 

61.4 

60.5 

761,200 

25-29  years  of  age 

46.3 

46.4 

687,160 

30-34  years  of  age 

40.4 

43.6 

711,500 

35-39  years  of  age 

42.3 

42.2 

684,920 

40-44  years  of  age 

42.8 

45.2 

776,140 

45-49  years  of  age 

48.0 

45.6 

426,360 

50-54  years  of  age 

46.1 

48.3 

717,200 

55-59  years  of  age 

44.0 

44.5 

679,140 

60-64  years  of  age 

35.2 

34.5 

474,020 

65-69  years  of  age 

19.1 

16.7 

209,480 

70-74  years  of  age 

9.8 

11.0 

114,420 

75  years  of  age  and  over 

3.5 

3.6 

53,640 

Total 

7,205,060 

(1)  Source : "Etudes  et  Conjoncture",  March  1968,  published  by  I.H.S.E.E. 

(2)  Age  distribution  of  the  female  labour  force. 
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(ii)  Level  of  education 


Women  in  employment  have  a much  higher  level  of  education  than 
those  without  an  occupation,  which  obviously  tends  to  demonstrate 
that  the  higher  her  level  of  education  the  more  a woman  is  anxious 
to  go  on  working* 


Activity  rates  of  women  in  1954  according  to  level  of  education^ 


Type  of  qualification 

Total  number 
of  women 
betwsen 
15  and  65 
(in  ’000) 

Percentage 
of  women 
employed 

General  education: 

No  qualification 

7,929 

41.4 

Primary  school  certificate 
1st  level  (C.E.P. ) 

5 >293 

51.3 

Primary  school  certificate 
2nd  level  (Brevet  and  B.E.P.C.) 

608 

59.7 

Baccalaureat  and 
Primary  school  certificate 
3rd  level  (Brevet  superieur) 

327 

64.6 

Higher  education: 

Uncompleted 

15 

64.7 

Completed:  Law 

11 

55.5 

Humanities 

21.7 

77.4 

Science  and  engineering 

9.5 

75 

Others 

34.4 

61.6 

Technical  education: 

Proficiency  certificate  (C.A.P.) 

230 

67.2 

Various  technical  training  certificates 
(Brevets) 

112 

68.1 

Medical  and  social  assis cants1  diplomas 

108 

82.4 

Technical  training  not  leading  to  a 
diploma 

201 

15.0 

(l)  .Source:  "Le  travail  des  femmes  en  France",  Cahier  No. 42. 

published  by  I.N.E.D.  ' 


The  trend  is  even  clearer  in  the  case  of  women  in  the  25-29  age 
group;  gainfully  employed  women  in  this  category  at  1st  January,  1963, 
were  classified  as  follows: 
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Non-student  female  population  aired  25  to  29  and 
type  of  certificate  of  general  education  obtained^ 


Age  at 
1st  January, 
1963 

C.E.P. 

B.E.P.C. 

Brev.Elem. 

Baccalau- 
reat and 
Brev.Sup. 

Higher 
education- 
at  quali- 
fications 

Un- 

specified 

Total 

25-29  years 
of  age: 

Total 

545,360 

119,800 

64,200 

29,400 

699,400 

1,458,160 

Gainfully 

employed 

256,620 

77,700 

48,140 

23,560 

258,700 

644,720 

Activity 

rate 

47.1 

64.9 

74.9 

80.1 

37.0 

45.6 

(1)  Source:  "Etudes  et  Conjoncture" , December  1964,  published  by  I.N.S.E.E. 


This  fact  concerning  the  level  of  education  is  important,  since 
it  is  clear  that  the  increase  in  school  attendance  will  lead  to 
higher  activity  rates  for  women. 

The  more  responsibilities  women  have,  the  more  inclined  they 
are  to  keep  their  occupation  outside  the  home. 

At  present,  the  total  number  of  women  with  no  qualifications 
is  higher  than  that  of  men,  but  this  does  not  hold  for  the  age  groups 
up  to  34  years. 

However,  some  comments  are  called  for: 

- More  men  than  women  have  technical  diplomas; 

- Men  are  more  inclined  than  women  to  enter  an  articled 
apprenticeship  instead  of  school  training; 

- In  the  25-29  age  group,  the  highest  diploma  held  by  3.6  per 
cent  of  the  men  is  equivalent  to  the  Baccalaureat  (1st  or  2nd 
part),  compared  with  4.4  per  cent  for  women.  However,  7*4  per 
cent  of  the  men  hold  certificates  that  are  at  least  equivalent 
to  the  1st  Baccalaureat,  compared  with  6.4  per  cent  of  the 
women;  this  is  due  to  the  well-known  fact  that  girls  cut 
short  their  studies  before  completion  more  frequently  than 
boys,  particularly  at  advanced  levels; 

- Above  the  age  of  19,  the  enrolment  rates  at  educational 
establishments  are  lower  among  women  than  men. 
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(iii)  Occupation* 

Some  occupations  attract  a high  proportion  of  women,  whereas 
the  proportion  is  very  low  in  others,  particularly  highly- skilled, 
scientific  and  technical  occupations.  At  present,  the  greatest 
handicap  of  the  female  labour  force  is  lack  of  qualifications  and 
no  prospects  of  promotion. 

It  is  interesting  to  examine  this  aspect  of  the  problem  with 
reference  to  the  breakdown  of  the  female  labour  force  by  socio- 
occupational  categories. 


The  labour  force  employed  in  1964  bv  socio-occupational  category 


Category 

Total 

Total  wage 

Wage 

rfage 

labour 

earners: 

earners 

earners 

force 

Men  and 

Men 

Women 

women 

Farmers 

2,959.400 

Hired  agricul- 
tural workers 

654,460 

654,460 

578,340 

76,120 

Employers  (Industry)  764,420 
Employers  (Commerce) 1,446, 940 

Liberal  profess- 
ions and  higher 
executives 

890,600 

736,780 

615,560 

121,220 

Medium-level 

executives 

1,749,260 

1,714,140 

1,058,840 

655,300 

Clerical  workers 

2,452,020 

2,452,020 

974,000 

1,478,020 

Manual  workers 

7,322,160 

7,322,160 

5,706,740 

1,615,420 

Service  staff, etc. 

1,149,200 

1,117,840 

213,820 

904,020 

Others 

569,920 

401,820 

390,580 

11,240 

Total 

19,958,380 

14,399,220 

9,537,880 

4,861,340 

Source:  "Etudes  et  Conjoncture",  March  1968,  published  by  I.N.S.E.E. 


It  is  important  to  determine  the  distribution  of  women  workers 
by  levels  of  skill  within  certain  socio-occupational  categories 
(see  following  table): 
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Thus,  27  per  mil  of  women  and  162  per  ail  of  men  are  exeoutives, 
supervisors  or  technicians. 

192  per  mil  of  .ten  and  82  per  ail  of  aen  are  clerical  workers; 

781  per  mil  of  women  and  756  per  ail  of  aen  are  manual  workers. 

There  are  aiso  very  marked  differences  with  regard  to  the  levels 
of  skill  of  men  and  women  within  the  manual  workers*  category, 

(iv)  Education  and  vocational  ..training 

In  theory,  as  already  indicated,  the  same  faoilities  are  offered 
to  girls  and  boys;  in  principle,  all  the  "grandee  6coles"  (major 
State  colleges)  are  open  to  women ^ but  there  are  still  very  few 
at  the  "grandee  6coles"  of  engineering. 


Enrolments  in  each  faculty  in  126Q 


(1) 


30th  June,  I960 

Men 

Women 

% of  women 

Law 

20,720 

8,675 

29.5 

Science 

43,115 

20,305 

32 

Humanities 

21,670 

31,025 

57.5 

Medicine 

20,800 

7,655 

27 

Pharmacy 

3,065 

4,670 

60 

Total 

109,370 

72,330 

40 

(1)  Source?  "I*  travail  des  femmes  en  France",  Cahier  Ho. 42, 
published  by  I.N.E.D. 


(l)  However,  there  are  still  a snail  number  of  establishments  closed 
to  women:  the  Military  and  Merchant  Marine  Colleges  and  various 
Ecoles  Hationales  Superieures  (Mining,  Oeology  at  Haney,  Ceramics) 
or  Ecoles  Hationales?  (Rural  Engineering,  Waters  and  Forests). 
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Breakdown  ofL secondary- level  pupils  at  30th  September.  1961  (l)(2) 


Classical 
and  modern 
lyclee 

Technical 
and  assi- 
milated 
lycees(3) 

General 

secondary 

school 

(C.E.ff.) 

(4) 

Technical 
secondary 
schools 
(C.E.T. ) 
(5) 

Total 

secondary 

Boys 

Girls 

394,930 

416,752 

134,086 

65,680 

286,956 

341,624 

133,765 

85,358 

949*737 

909*414 

Total 

811,682 

199,766 

628,580 

219*123 

1,859,151 

(1)  Source:  "Le  travail  dee  femmes  en  France1**  Cahier  No. 42* 

published  by  I.N.E.D. 

(2)  Excluding  pupils  taking  correspondence  courses. 

(3)  Former  national  technical  schools; 

+ former  national  vocational  training  schools; 

+ former  technical  colleges  + technical  sections  of  lycles; 

+ former  technical  collages  + technical  sections  of  classical 
and  modem  lyc£es  + trade  schools. 

(4)  Former  continuation  classes. 

(5)  Former  apprenticeship  centres. 


School  attendance  rates  and  apprenticeship  rates  in  1962 


(1) 


Boys 

Girls 

School 

attendance 

Apprentice- 

ship 

School 

attendance 

Apprentice^ 

ship 

15  years  of  age 

68.3 

14.1 

75.3 

4.5 

16  years  of  age 

54.5 

20.9 

65.1 

6.2 

17  years  of  age 

48.0 

21.2 

55.6 

5.9 

18  years  of  age 

35.0 

11.4 

41.4 

3.3 

19  years  of  age 

25.9 

4.5 

29.3 

1.4 

15-19  years  of  age 

49.1 

15.1 

56.9 

4.5 

(l)  Source : "Etudes  et  Conjoncture"*  December  1964  - published  by 
I.N.S.E.E. 


There  is  a slightly  smaller  proportion  of  girls  than  boys  in 
technical  and  vocational  education;  girls  am  mainly  trained  for 
office  work  and  dressmaking. 
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Breakdown  of  pupils  in  technlo^and  ^vocational  education  in  1959; 


Public  education 

Private  education 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

61# 

250,828 

5956 

158,933 

100* 

409,761 

34* 

49,154 

66* 

97,444 

100* 

146,598 

(l)  Source:  CERDET  vocational  training  statistics. 


The  girls  are  at  a serious  disadvantage  so  far  as  the  type  of 
training  is  concerned,  since  only  69,760  (27  per  cent)  of  the 
256,000  in  technical  education  are  learning  an  industrial  trade  and 
60,600  (87  per  cent)  of  these  are  learning  a dressmaking  trade. 

This  pattern  of  vocational  training  for  young  women  does  not 
correspond  with  the  structure  of  employment  for  women  in  industry* 
Training  is  therefore  ill-adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  labour 
market,  and  a large  number  of  young  women  learning  a dressmaking 
trade  are  unable  to  find  employment  in  this  declining  industry.  They 
can,  however,  find  jobs  in  other  industries  where  the  skills, 
dexterity,  carefulness  and  attention  to  detail  developed  by  their 
training  are  highly  valued  but,  since  they  do  not  have  the  appropriate 
certificate  of  proficiency,  they  are  classified  as  semi-skilled 
workers. 
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(v)  Family  situation  of  women  workers 

The  marital  statue  of  women  is  often  a determining  factor  with 
regard  to  their  employment:  the  activity  rate  of  single  women  is  far 
higher  than  that  of  married  women: 


Activity  rates  of  women  according  to  their  marital  statusll) 
(Women  aged  15  and  over) 


Marital  status 

Total 

Bnployed 

Activity 

rate 

Unmarried: 

1954 

4,030,408 

2,386,794 

59.1 

1962 

4,078,020 

2,186,300 

53.6 

% variation 

- 8.4 

Married : 

1954 

9,995.418 

3,265,806 

32.7 

1962 

10,803,080 

3,502,760 

32.5 

% variation 

+ 7.2 

Widowed: 

1954 

2,955,808 

817,756 

27.6 

1962 

2,962,540 

662,560 

22.4 

% variation 

- 19 

Divorced: 

1954 

336,011 

212,382 

63.2 

1962 

370,740 

233,640 

63.0 

% variation 

+ 11 

Total: 

1954 

17,371,060 

6,682,738 

38.5 

1962 

18,214,380 

6,585,260 

36.2 

% variation 

- 1.5 

(1)  Source:  "Etudes  et  Conjuncture",  December  1964,  published  by 

I.N.S.B.JS, 
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Structure  of  the  female  labour  force  aocording  to  marital  statufl(l) 


1954 

1962 

Unmarried 

35.7 

33.2 

Married 

48.9 

53.2 

Widowed 

12.2 

10.1 

Divorced 

3.2 

3.5 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

(l)  Source : "Etudes  et  Conjoncture",  December 
1964,  published  by  I.N.S.iS.E. 


The  total  number  of  women  employed  dropped  slightly  between 
1954  and  1962,  to  a varying  extent  according  to  marital  status: 

- the  overall  decline  in  the  activity  of  unmarried  women  is 
due  both  to  the  increase  in  school  attendance  and  the  more 
general  application  of  pension  schemes; 

- the  slight  decline  in  the  activity  rate  of  married  women 
embraces  two  opposing  trends:  a higher  activity  rate  among 
young  women  and  a decline  after  the  age  of  35; 

- fewer  widows  are  employed  • . . 

- the  activity  rate  of  divorced  women  of  all  ages  is  rising 
steeply. 

More  than  half  the  number  of  working  women  are  married,  one- 
third  are  unmarried  and  one-sixth  are  widows  or  divorced. 

Structure  of  the  female  labour  force  according  to  age  and  marital  atatuB^ 


Percentage  breakdown 

Age  group 

1962 

Married 

Unmarried 
Widowed, Divorced 

15-19  years  of  age 

6.8 

93.2 

20-24  years  of  age 

40.5 

59.5 

25-34  years  of  age 

68.2 

31.8 

35-44  years  of  age 

71.5 

28.5 

45-54  years  of  age 

65.6 

34.4 

55-64  years  of  age 

51.6 

48.4 

65  and  over 

28.2 

71.8 

All  ages 

53.2 

46.8 

(l)  Source:  "Le  travail  des  femmes  en  France,  Cahier  No. 42,  published 
by  I.N.E.D. 
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The  number  of  children  is  another  important  factor  influencing 
the  activity  rates  of  women. 

Forty- two  per  cent  of  women  under  60  years  of  age,  who  are 
married  or  heads  of  household,  are  gainfully  employed  but  activity 
rates  vary  according  to  the  nuaber  of  children,  as  follows!1^ 

55  per  cent  of  women  with  no  children  under  17  years  of  age  are 

in  employment; 

41  per  cent  of  those  with  one  child  under  17  are  in  employment; 

27  per  cent  of  those  with  two  children  under  17  are  in  employment; 

17  per  cent  of  those  with  three  or  more  children  under  1?  are 

in  employment. 

This  decline  is  observed  in  all  categories  (married,  widowed, 
unmarried,  divorced),  but  the  activity  rate  for  single  women  is 
considerably  higher  than  for  married  women. 


Activity  rates  of  women  under  60  years  of  age. 
according  to  their  marital  status  and  the  number 
of  children  under  17  years  of  age  (a) 


1 

Number  of  children 

Total 

None 

One 

Two 

I Three 

(employment  figures  j 
activity  rate  as  a j 

In  thousands; 
percentage) 

Unmarried (b) 
- Employed 

1,042.2 

36.4 

6.4 

3.7 

1,088.7 

Activity  rate 

65.7 

75.1 

49.0 

26.0 

67.7 

Married 
- Employed 

1,551.3 

885.8 

434.1 

275.6 

3,146.9 

Activity  rate 

47.5 

40.4 

26.1 

16.5 

35.8 

Widowed (b) 
- Employed 

262.3 

50.9 

19.7 

12.7 

345.6 

Activity  rate 

60.4 

63.1 

56.0 

39.0 

59.3 

Divorced (b) 
- Employed 

141.4 

36.8 

15.3 

7.9 

201.4 

Activity  rate 

76.9 

79.0 

72.0 

15.0 

74.7 

Total 

- Employed 

2,997.3 

1,009.9 

475.4 

300.0 

4,782.6 

Activity  rate 

54.8 

42.6 

27.4 

17.3 

42.3 

(a)  Source:  "La  situation  de  la  femme  dans  la  societe",  by  Mme, 

GUBLAUD-LERIDON  of  I.N.B.B. 

(b)  These  figures  cover  only  unmarried,  widowed  or  divorced  women 
who  are "head s of  household". 


(l)  Statistics:  "La  situation  de  la  femme  dans  la  societe",  Mme 
GUBLAUD-LERIDON. 
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Among  the  4,782,600  employed  women  aged  between  15  and  60  who 
are  married  or  heads  of  household: 

- 62,7  per  cent  have  no  children  under  17  years  of  age; 

- 21.1  per  cent  have  one  child  under  17  years  of  age; 

- 9.9  per  cent  have  two  children  under  17  years  of  age; 

- 6.3  per  cent  have  three  or  more  children  under  17  years  of 
age. 

62.7  per  cent  of  working  women  have  no  children,  and  37.3  per 
cent  have  at  least  one  child  under  17  years  of  age. 

However,  attention  should  be  drawn  to  the  figures  relating  to 
married  women  from  non-agricultural  households  (in  1962): 


Activity  rates  for  married  women  from  non-agricultural 
households  according  to  the  number  of  children  nudar  If 
year 8 of  age  (in  1962) (1) 


Number  of  children 

Overall 

None 

One 

Two 

Three  or 

more 

Activity  rate 

52.2 

36.9 

21.3 

10.2 

28.1 

Percentage  of 
women  wage- 
earners 

78.2 

80.8 

74.4 

66.3 

78.1 

in  relation 
to  the  total 
female  labour 
force 

(l)  Source:  "La  situation  de  la  femme  dans  la  societe,  by  Mme.GUfiLAUD- 
LBRIDON,  April  1965. 


Thus,  the  activity  rates  for  women  from  non-agricultural  house- 
holds are  as  follows: 

- 21  per  cent  for  women  vith  two  children  under  17  years  of  age; 

- 10  per  cent  for  women  with  at  least  three  children  under  17 
years  of  age. 

Two  points  should  be  noted  here  - on  the  one  hand,  irrespective 
of  the  number  of  children,  there  is  an  increase  in  the  activity  rates 
of  wage-earning  married  women  and,  secondly,  this  increase  is  parti- 
cularly high  in  the  case  of  women  with  one  dependent  child. 
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In  December  1964  "Etudes  et  Conjoncture"  clearly  showed  that 
married  women,  even  those  with  dependent  children,  have  not  failed 
to  be  affected  by  the  upward  trend  in  the  number  of  wage-earners  in 
the  labour  force;  it  is  noted,  moreover,  that  the  highest  increase 
among  the  activity  rates  is  recorded  for  the  women  with  most  children. 


(vi)  Activity  rates  of  married  women  accord im  to  husband's 
occupation 

The  data  in  this  connection  are  quite  complicated;  however, 
they  enable  us  to  establish  that  activity  rates  are  lowest  among  the 
wives  of  manual  workers  and  senior  executives  in  contrast  to  women 
whose  husbands  are  employed  at  intermediate  levels.  The  past  trend 
in  this  respect  cannot  be  ascertained,  since  the  question  concerning 
the  husband's  occupation  wae  asked  for  the  first  time  in  the  1962 
census.  However,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  wives  of  unskilled 
labourers  are  relatively  seldom  in  paid  employment,  but  that  the 
proportion  increases  as  the  level  of  the  husband's  occupation  rises 
to  semi-skilled  worker,  skilled  worker,  clerical  worker  or  medium- 
level  executive,  and  falls  again  for  the  wives  of  senior  executives. 
The  statistics  accordingly  reveal  an  important  sociological  factor: 


Activity  rates  of  wives  according  to  the 
30Cio-occupational  category  of  their  husbands 


(1) 


Husband's  socio-occupational 
category 

Wives 

employed 

Total 

wives 

Activity 

rate 

Farmers 

767,040 

1,292,280 

59.4 

Hired  agricultural  workers 

61*800 

262J20 

Xbi 

Total  agricultural 

831,040 

1,660,900 

50.1 

Employers  (industry  and 
commerce ) 

427,100 

1,059,940 

40.3 

Liberal  professions  (higher 
executives 

122,460 

537,300 

22.8 

Medium-level  executives 

263,180 

707,760 

37.2 

Clerical  workers 

274,040 

724,960 

37.9 

Manual  workers 

1,032,600 

3,598,120 

28.7 

Service  staff,  etc. 

53,320 

131,540 

40.5 

Other  categories 

52,140 

267,600 

19.5 

(l)  Source:  “Etudes  et  Conjoncture",  December  1964,  published  by 
I.B.S.B.B. 
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(vii)  Prospects  over  tbe  next  ten  years 


Within  tha  context  of  the  Vth  Plan,  employment  figures  for 
women  have  been  forecast  in  Prance  in  terms  of  a spontaneous  expan- 
sion. 

There  are,  in  fact,  a number  of  factors  indicating  the  future 
expansion  of  the  female  labour  force,  and  three  of  them  are  particu- 
larly important: 

- technical  progress:  leads  to  an  increase  in  certain  jobs  not 
requiring  physical  strength  and  thus  enables  more  women  to 
take  up  gainful  employment,  while  also  making  housework 
easier  and  so  allowing  it  to  be  reconciled  with  an  outside 
occupation; 

- demo/graphic  factors:  the  longer  life  span  leaves  a mother 
with  20  or  25  years  in  an  outside  occupation  after  raising 
her  children;  the  number  of  children  has  also  been  reduced 
to  an  average  of  two  or  three; 

- progress  in  education  for  girls:  it  is  estimated  that  in 
1975  there  will  be  1,250,000  women  holding  the  baccalaureat 
compared  with  1,514*000  men;  this  development  is  extremely 
important  since,  as  indicated  previously,  the  higher  the  level 
of  education,  the  higher  is  the  activity  rate  for  women. 

On  the  basis  of  this  spontaneous  development,  it  has  been 
estimated  under  the  Vth  Plan  that  the  present  number  of  women 
employed  will  be  increased  by  100,000. 

A working  assumption,  which  was  not  adopted,  involved  increasing 
the  activity  rate  of  women  substantially  by  means  of  certain  incen- 
tives; on  this  basis,  it  was  estimated  that  the  number  of  women 
employed  could  be  increased  by  500,000,  i.e.  five  times  more  than 
in  the  assumption  adopted. 

The  incentives  might  in  that  case  have  been  concerned  with  the 
development  of  community  services,  vocational  training  and  tax 
concessions. 
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Views  of  the  trade  unions  on  the  measures  that  hare  been,  or  are  to 
be,  taken  in  order  to  facilitate  the  employment  of  women: 

The  French  trade  unions  can  but  note  the  absence  of  measures 
to  encourage  the  employment  of  women.  The  choioe  made  under  the  Vth 
Plan  was  the  easy  one,  tending  to  allow  the  female  labour  force  to 
expand  spontaneously  without  taking  the  measures  neoessary  to  prepare 
women  for  an  occupation  in  a rational  manner  and  lighten  the  tasks 
of  working  women. 

There  have  been  no  valid  measures  relating  to  vocational  train- 
ing, except  perhaps  a Ministry  of  Education  circular,  Mo.  IV  67*370 
of  1st  September,  1967,  recalling  the  principle  of  equal  access  for 
girls  and  boys  to  all  levels  of  teohnical  and  vocational  education 
and  pointing  out  that  no  female  applicant  can  be  refused  except  in 
oases  where  the  relevant  training  would  lead  to  occupations  closed 
to  women  under  the  existing  regulations. 

However,  this  statement  clearly  remains  merely  one  of  principle, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  not  enough  technical  and  vocation- 
al establishments  to  satisfy  all  applications  from  young  men  and, 
furthermore,  that  existing  establishments  do  not  have  the  necessary 
facilities  to  become  co-ed ucational,  i.e,  boarding  and  sanitary 
facilities,  etc. 

So  far  as  French  community  services  are  concerned,  it  is  enough 
to  say  that  in  1965  day  nurseries  could  accommodate  19,700  children 
for  the  6,000,000  women  employed  and  that  the  Vth  Plan  provided  for 
200  new  nurseries,  i.e.  accommodating  10,000  additional  children, 
eo  that  there  will  be  accommodation  for  29-30,000  when  this  Plan  has 
been  fully  implemented. 

Since  it  has  been  considered  desirable  to  have  one  nursery  per 
20,000  inhabitants  in  order  to  be  adequately  equipped!1^  a population 
of  50  million  would  need  2,550  nurseries,  i.e.  accommodation  for 
127,500  children. 

In  France,  it  is  not  even  a question  of  getting  the  Public 
Authorities  to  take  measures  to  facilitate  an  increase  in  the  employ- 
ment of  women,  since  no  measures  have  yet  been  taken  to  alleviate 
the  tasks  of  women  currently  employed,  or  to  help  those  who  will 


(l)  This  is  merely  an  order  of  magnitude;  requirements  may  vary 
considerably  according  to  population  density,  employment  possi- 
bilities, socio-occupational  categories  and  individual  habits 
(cf,  Marie-Louise  T0URMlER:"l,aide  aux  meres  qui  travaillent"- 
Esprit,  May  1361. 
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find  themselves  in  employee nt  in  a fev  years  time  without  the 
introduction  of  any  form  of  incentive;  on  the  contrary,  existing 
legislation  and  certain  measures  under  consideration  would  seem  to 
tend  to  favour  women  deciding  to  stay  at  home:  speoial  allowanoe 
paid  to  married  women  at  home  Caalaire  unique"),  taxation  facilities, 
etc. 


o 
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COUNTRY  REPORTS 


IRELAND 

PART  I - NORTHERN  IRELAND 


by  Hi88  Florence  MURPHY 
Eduoation  Officer 

Irish  Congress  of  Trade  Unions  (ICTU) 
Dublin 


1.  general  Trad*  Union  Attltud«a 

In  our  opinion,  the  problems  and  interests  of  women  as  workers 
are  generally  indistinguishable  from  those  of  men*  These  problems 
most  be  approached  in  the  same  manner  and  solved  in  the  same  frame- 
work of  trade  union  organisation,  joint  consultation,  collective 
bargaining  and  legislation. 

, This  approach  is  baaed  on  the  belief  that  all  workers  should 
have  equal  opportunities  to  develop  their  capacities  and  to  parti- 
cipate in  economic  and  social  life;  that  *1)  workers  should  be 
equally  protected  from  untoward  actions  and  from  the  hazards  of 
their  employment. 

We  also  recognise  that  many  women  workers  face  spncial  problems 
because  of  heavy  home  and  domeetic  responsibilities,  and  that  these 
problems  and  difficulties  of  women  workers  need  serious  consideration 
with  a view  to  finding  practical  and  realistic  solutions. 

Any  consideration  of  the  position  of  working  women  must  take 
as  itu  starting  point  that  female  employment  can  no  longer  be  con- 
sidered as  of  a temporary  character.  The  growth  of  industry  and  the 
introduction  of  new  techniques  widen  opportunities  of  employment  and 
careers  hitherto  considered  unsuitable  for  women  and  brings  them  into 
all  kinds  of  jobs  at  almost  all  levels  of  the  occupational  structure. 

Women  have  become  an  essential  part  in  manufacturing  work  of 
all  kinds  and  in  commercial  and  eervice  occupations;  they  have  gained 
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access  to  the  professions  and  to  technical  work;  they  are  now  more 
readily  accepted  into  management  and  responsible  jobs  in  all  fields. 

The  old  distinctions  between  "men’s  work"  and  "women's  work"  are 
breaking  down  but  there  are  still  far  too  many  jobs  specifically 
designated  as  "women’s  work",  implying  that  it  is  1 second-rale1 
employment • 

With  the  rising  living  standards  and  development  of  the  social 
services,  more  people  are  being  employed  outside  the  manufacturing 
sector  of  the  economy,  i.e.  in  government,  local  government,  hospitals, 
schools,  commerce  and  personal  services.  This  trend  in  employment  is 
steadily  growing. 

2.  The  Current  and  Putura  Pattern  of  Female  Saployment  in  Northern 
Ireland 

In  1967  the  female  population  of  Northern  Ireland  was  estimated 
to  be  764,000.  Of  the  total  female  population,  it  is  estimated  that 
548,700  were  of  working  age,  that  is  aged  15  or  over,  of  whom  about 
295,000  were  married.  Of  the  total  female  population  of  working  age 

198.000,  or  36  per  cent  were  insured  for  the  purposes  of  employment. 

In  other  words,  they  were  either  self-employed  or  in  employment  or 
were  registered  as  unemployed.  This  percentage  is  known  as  the  female 
activity  rate.  At  the  most  recent  count  taken  in  August  1968  there 
were  9,213  women  unemployed  in  Northern  Ireland,  giving  a percentage 
rate  of  4.7  per  cent.  Over  half  of  these  unemployed  women  were 
married,  although  under  40  per  cent  of  all  female  employees  are 
married.  The  number  of  self-employed  women  is  quite  small  at  about 

4.000.  These  are  the  basic  economic  facts  about  female  employment  in 
Northern  Ireland: 

(1)  Female  population  in  Northern  Ireland  1967  .. 

(2)  Female  population  of  working  age,  aged  15  and 

over 

(254,300  single,  widowed  and  divorced) 

(294,400  married) 

(3)  Total  female  working  population  

(122,000  single,  widowed  and  divorced) 

( 76,000  married) 

3.  Female  Activity  Rates 

Female  employees  at  mid-year  1967  expressed  as  a percentage  of 
the  female  population  aged  15  and  overi 


764,000 

548,700 

198,000 
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WALES  30.5#  NORTHERN  IRELAND  35.4# 

SCOTLAND  40. % UNITED  KINGDOM 4O.4# 

(In  this  table  the  activity  rate  is  defined  as  the  proportion 
of  females  aged  15  and  over  who  are  insured  employees). 

The  picture  is  complicated  because  agriculture  is  relatively  a 
larger  sector  of  the  economy  in  Northern  Ireland.  It  is  clear  that 
high  unemployment  in  Northern  Ireland  has  the  effect  of  depressing 
the  female  activity  rate  and  resulting  in  under- employment . 

4.  Industrial  Distribution  of  Employment 

In  June  1967,  about  74,000  women  were  employed  in  manufacturing 
industry.  Of  these,  the  great  majority  were  in  the  textile  (25,700) 
and  clothing  and  footwear  (21,600)  industries.  A small  number  were 
employed  in  the  engineering  industry  (8,600)  but  employment  of  women 
m this  industry  has  been  growing  very  rapidly  in  the  last  few  years. 
Numbers  in  the  textile  industry  have  fallen  in  recent  years,  mainly 
due  to  productivity  increases  within  the  industry;  the  clothing 
industry  has  however  recorded  a modest  increase  in  its  female  labour 
lorce  since  1959,  About  10,800  women  were  employed  in  the  food,  drink 
and  tobacco  group,  mainly  in  the  tobacco  industry.  More  women  were 
employed  however  in  the  service  industries  than  in  manufacturing.  In 
professional  and  in  the  scientific  services,  which  include  nursing 
and  teaching,  41,300  women  were  employed,  while  there  were  26,700 
female  employees  in  retail  and  wholesale  distribution  and  26,500  in 
miscellaneous  services,  which  include  catering  and  domestic  service. 
Between  1959  and  1967  the  total  percentage  growth  in  employment  in 
professional  and  scientific  services  was  exceptionally  rapid  (about 
40  per  cent)  while  miscellaneous  services  registered  a steady  rate 

of  growth  (28  per  cent)  and  distribution  increased  its  female  labour 
force  by  14  per  cent. 
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Estimated  numbers  of  female  employees  in  employment  - June  1&61 

(thousands) 

TOTAL 

Agriculture,  forestry  and  fishing  

Mining  and  quarrying •1 

Construction  

Shipbuilding  and  marine  engineering  A 

Other  engineering T.3 

Vehicles *9 

Textiles 25.7 

Clothing  and  footwear  21.6 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco 10.8 

Other  manufacturing  industries  6.7 

Total  manufacturing  industries  73.4 

Gas,  electricity  and  water *6 

Transport,  communication  and  storage  3.0 

Distributive  trades  26.7 

Public  administration  5.7 

Professional  services  41.3 

All  other  services  • 26,5 


Total  in  service  industries 107.8 

5,  Percentage  increases  in  female  employment  by  industry  1959/66 

Engineering  113.0# 

Professional  and  scientific  services  38.41# 

Public  administration  26.0# 

Distribution  14.0# 

All  other  services 12.7# 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco 7.5# 

Clothing  5  6 *4# 

Decrease? 

Textiles 21.7# 


6.  Estimates  of  Future  Female  Employment  in  Northern  Ireland 

The  Northern  Ireland  Economic  Council,  together  with  the 
Economic  Section  of  the  Cabinet  and  the  Central  Employment  and 
Training  Advisory  Committee  have  undertaken  an  inquiry  into  the 
future  employment  position  for  females  in  the  Province.  The  estimates 
have  been  based  on  (i)  the  future  supply  of  female  workers  using 
current  activity  rates;  ( ii ) the  future  demand  position  of  the 
possible  requirements  of  female  workprs  in  industry  and  commerce; 

(iii)  these  demand  and  supply  forecasts  are  analysed  with  the  possible 
future  activity  rates  and  employment  levels,  and  allowance  must  be 
made  for  margins  of  error. 

7.  Estimates  of  the  Future  Supply  of  Women  Workers 

The  estimated  number  of  females  available  for  work,  aged  15  and 
over,  will  depend  upon  the  rate  at  which  the  female  population 
increases,  taking  into  account  the  level  of  net  migration  from 
Northern  Ireland. 

The  rate  of  natural  increase  in  the  female  population  can  be 
defined,  but  the  net  migration  for  females  is  more  problematical 
because  it  depends  upon  so  many  things,  such  as  the  demand  for  female 
workers  in  Northern  Ireland  and  the  rest  of  the  United  Kingdom,  where 
single  women  are  concerned,  and  the  level  of  male  migration,  where 
married  women  are  concerned. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  level  of  net  migration  continues  to  fall 
as  it  has  done  in  the  recent  past,  giving  an  average  net  outflow  of 
7,000  males  and  females  each  year  between  1964  and  1970,  and  of 
5*500  each  year  between  1971  and  1981.  In  consequence  the  numbers  of 
females  aged  15  and  over  in  1971  and  1981  are  estimated  to  be  570,000 
and  620,000  respectively  compared  with  542,000  in  1964. 

To  arrive  at  the  working  population  (that  is  all  those  women 
over  15  who  are  at  work  or  who  are  actively  seeking  work)  requires 
an  assumption  about  the  level  of  activity  rates  (or  the  proportion 
of  the  total  female  population  aged  15  and  over,  who  will  be  at  work 
or  actively  seeking  work).  The  problem  here  is  that  the  activity 
rate  is  clearly  dependent  upon  demand,  especially  where  married 
females  are  concerned,  and  it  cannot  therefore  be  considered  com- 
pletely independently.  At  this  stage  in  formulating  the  estimates, 
the  assumption  has  been  made  that  activity  rates  will  remain  unchanged 
except  in  so  far  as  they  are  lowered  by  an  increase  in  the  numbers 
over  the  age  of  15,  remaining  in  full-time  education.  On  this  basis 
the  female  working  population  would  be  projected  as  follows: 
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m. 

1971 

1281 

Female  population  aged  15 

and  over 

542,000 

570,000 

620,000 

Activity  rate  (total 

working  population) 

34.8 

34.0 

32.0 

Working  population  (females) 

189,000 

194,000 

204,000 

<-5,0 

00  +10 

1 

,000 

i 

8.  Estimates  of  the  Future  Demand  for  Women  Workers 

This  is  a particularly  difficult  projection  as  the  level  of 
demand  for  female  employment  will  in  part  be  dependent  upon  the  rate 
and  type  of  new  industry  starting  up  in  Northern  Ireland  which  is, 
of  course,  an  unknown  quantity  and  does  not  lend  itself  easily  to 
projection  on  the  basis  of  past  trends. 

In  the  period  June  1959  - June  1967,  female  employment  in  manu- 
facturing industry  declined  by  over  6,600,  This  was  mainly  due  to 
the  reduction  in  the  numbers  employed  by  the  textile  sector. 

However,  between  1964  and  1967,  female  employment  in  manufac- 
turing began  to  grow  again  at  the  rate  of  1,000  per  annum.  Further 
reductions  in  employment  may  take  place  in  some  industries,  but  for 
this  exercise  the  most  recent  rate  has  been  taken  fcr  the  period 
1964-71.  For  1971-1981  the  rate  has  been  raised  fairly  arbitrarily 
to  1,500  per  annum. 


The  change  in  the  number  of  females  in  civil  employment  (i.e. 
employees  and  self-employed  and  excluding  unemployed)  might  be  as 
follows: 


1964 

1971 

1981 

Change 

+28,000  +39,000 

Civil  employment 

181,000 

209,000 

248,000 

9.  Estimates  of  the  Future  Supply/Demand  Position 

The  estimated  surplus  demand  for  female  labour  must  obviously 
be  expected  to  have  an  impact  on  the  women's  activity  rate.  Assuming 
that  this  increases  by  1981  to  something  approaching  the  1964  rate 
for  the  rest  of  Great  Britain  {i.e.  59.5  per  cent  as  against  40,7 
per  cent),  it  can  oe  seen  that  the  change  in  the  working  population, 
given  the  assumption  on  net  migration,  might  be  related  to  the  change 
in  civil  employment  as  follows: 
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im 

1981 

Working  population  (female) 

189,000 

214,000 

248,000 

Civil  employment 

181,000 

209,000 

245,000 

Wholly  unemployed 

8,000 

5,000 

3,000 

10.  Implications  of  the  Estimates 

The  implications  of  these  predictions  may  be  summarised  as 
follows; 

In  the  future  there  should  be  a relatively  steady  increase  in 
the  demand  for  female  labour  and  there  will  be  no  permanent  return 
to  the  situation  of  relative  surplus  which  prevailed  up  until  recent 
years.  This  implies  firstly  that  the  region  must  make  best  use  of 
its  existing  female  labour  force.  This  will  mean  using  the  talents 
of  school-leavers  to  the  full,  through  full  use  of  the  last  years 
at  school  and  effective  vocational  guidance,  setting  up  proper 
selection  and  training  arrangements,  attempting  to  reduce  turnover 
and  absenteeism,  and  looking  at  all  possible  ways  of  increasing 
productivity.  An  equally  important  consequence  of  this  forecast  is 
that  a determined  effort  must  be  made  by  Northern  Ireland  employers 
of  female  labour  to  attract  more  married  women  out  to  work.  Such  an 
effort  involves  a wide  variety  of  social  and  economic  problems. 

11*  Education.  Training,  Qualification,  etc. 

Because  of  the  functions  and  the  changing  role  of  women  within 
a modern  industrial  community,  their  position  in  the  labour  force 
requires  to  be  examined  under  five  distinct  features.  This  does  not 
mean  there  are  not  problems  common  to  all  women,  but  that  some  pro- 
blems must  be  met  by  taking  specific  action  and  by  providing  special 
measures. 

The  five  distinct  features  to  be  examined  are; 

(a)  Girls  entering  employment; 

(b)  Women  who  continue  in  employment  throughout  their  working 
life  with  or  without  domestic  responsibilities; 

(c;  Women  who  marry  but  continue  in  employment,  with  absence 
for  childbirth; 

(d)  Women  who  return  to  employment  after  having  reared  their 
family; 

(e)  Women  who  are  employed  part-time,  with  or  without  domestic 
responsibilities. 
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12.  Education 

In  Northern  Ireland  there  are  about  12,000  girls  in  the  annual 
age  group  aged  14.  Of  these  about  7,000  leave  school  at  the  age  of 
15,  a further  2,000  at  the  age  of  16  and  a further  1,000  by  the  age 
of  17.  About  three-quarters  of  all  girls  leave  school  before  they 
are  seventeen. 

For  the  majority  of  school-leavers,  the  age  of  leaving  school 
is  at  present  fifteen.  By  1970,  however,  the  Ministry  of  Education 
is  committed  to  raising  the  statutory  school-leaving  age  to  sixteen. 
The  decision  to  raise  the  school- Jeaving  age  has  provoked  much 
thought  on  the  curricula  which  children  should  follow  in  their  last 
years  in  school.  The  Newsom  Committee  in  its  Report  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  schools  should  provide  a choice  of  programme,  includ- 
ing a range  of  courses  broadly  related  to  occupational  interests.  As 
a Commit teo  we  feel  that  it  is  right  that  the  vocational  impulse 
should  be  harnessed  and  that  the  last  two  years  at  school  should 
form  a general  preparation  for  adult  life.  While  acknowledging  the 
narrow  conditioning  for  industry,  we  are  convinced  that  vocational 
education  can  also  be  a liberal  education.  When  the  school-leaving 
age  is  raised,  it  will  become  essential  to  extend  the  vocational 
aspect  of  education  in  the  last  years  at  school.  The  necessary 
corollary  to  such  a policy  is  clearly  the  provision  of  adequate 
vocational  guidance  through  the  Youth  Employment  Service.  We  would 
not  wish  education  to  become  over-vocational.  The  education  given 
in  the  secondary  schools  should  still  be  of  a general  nature,  but 
we  feel  that  there  is  scope  for  the  introduction  of  courses  with  a 
vocational  bias  as  an  important  part  of  general  education. 

13.  Girls  entering  Employment 

Education  and  training  are  key  factors  to  future  happiness  and 
success  of  women  in  both  employment  and  family  life.  Every  effort 
must  be  made  for  girls  to  have  facilities  for  educational  opportunity 
suited  to  their  individual  aptitudes  and  ability.  This  should  cover 
the  fields  of  secondary,  technical,  and  grammar  school  stages,  and 
also  university  and  professional  openings. 

Training  of  women  can  be  broadly  divided  into  three  compartments. 
There  are  apprenticeship  schemes  covering  skilled  crafts  in  certain 
industries;  there  are  training  schemes,  of  shorter  duration  than 
apprenticeship,  which  normally  involve  only  job  instruction;  and 
there  is  retraining  which  primarily  applies  to  women  returning  to 
industry  after  an  absence  of  some  years. 
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Apprenticeship  schemes  for  girls  are  rare  and  comparatively  few 
girls  on  leaving  school  receive  systematic  training  lasting  a year 
or  more.  Apart  from  certain  professional,  commercial  and  scientific 
occupations  very  little  is  done  to  equip  girls  for  their  jobs.  A 
teenage  girl  employee  is  still  regarded  as  filling  in  time  until  she 
leaves  to  marry  and  raise  a family.  There  is  every  reason  to  ensure 
that  the  training  a girl  gets  in  the  early  stages  of  her  working  life 
"s  effective  and  purposeful,  and  enables  her  to  make  the  best  use 
of  the  time  she  is  in  employment,  before  marriage;  also,  that  such 
training  will  provide  a solid  foundation  for  retraining,  which  is 
particularly  important  for  those  girls  who  marry  and  return  to  work 
when  their  domestic  responsibilities  permit.  Top  priority  should  be 
given  to  the  Youth  Employment  Service  facilities  in  the  preparation 
and  guidance  of  girls  for  employment  and  careers. 

14.  Academic  Qualifications  and  Entry  to  Employment 

While  lack  of  vacancies  may  restrict  girls  in  their  choice  of 
occupation,  an  insistence  by  employers  on  certain  set  qualifications 
for  particular  jobs  may  raise  a further  artificial  barrier.  There 
is  a tendency  among  some  employers  to  insist  upon  an  arbitrary 
educational  standard  as  the  minimum  qualification  for  occupations 
which  are  of  a routine  nature  and  could  be  filled  by  suitably  trained 
girls  with  appropriate  aptitudes,  who  do  not  possess  the  academic 
qualifications  which  the  employer  at  present  demands.  This  unnecessary 
insistence  on  excessive  academic  qualifications  is  not  only  harmful 
to  the  girl,  who  cannot  obtain  a job  for  which  she  is  perfectly  apt 
and  suitable,  it  is  more  harmful  to  the  girl  who  actually  obtains 
the  job. 

15.  first  Occupations  of  girls  Leaving  School 

The  choice  of  job  can  therefore  be  circumscribed  by  lack  of 
vacancies,  by  insistence  on  inflated  qualifications,  by  lack  of 
geographical  mobility,  but  about  ten  thousand  girls  actually  do  find 
jobs  each  year.  Statistics  are  available  which  show  the  first  occu- 
pations  of  girls  leaving  school.  These  are  unfortunately  of  limited 
value,  as  they  often  include  girls  who  are  merely  taking  temporary 
employment  before  settling  for  nursing  or  some  other  occupation  where 
an  entrance  age  limit  is  imposed.  They  do  not  tally  closely  with  the 
total  distribution  of  female  employment.  These  statistics  are  shown 
overleaf.  The  figures  indicate  that  about  a quarter  of  all  girls 
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entering  employment,  entered  clerical  employment.  Only  a small 
proportion  entered  jobs  involving  an  apprenticeship,  or  training  for 
professional  qualification  or  training  which  lasted  for  a year  or 
more.  Over  50  per  cent  commenced  their  first  employment  at  the  age 
of  15  and  went  straight  to  other  employment  which  did  not  necessarily 
involve  training.  Among  manufacturing  industries,  the  clothing  and 
footwear  industry  took  the  largest  proportion,  almost  a quarter  of 
the  girls  entering  employment.  The  textile  industry  took  about  one- 
seventh  and  the  only  other  manufacturing  industries  which  girls 
entered  in  any  significant  numbers  were  engineering  and  tobacco. 

The  largest  single  group  of  girls,  over  25  per  cent,  went  to  the 
distributive  trades,  but  large  numbers  also  went  to  miscellaneous 
services,  which  would  include  catering,  and  to  the  professional  and 
scientific  services,  which  would  include  nursing,  teaching  and  many 
clerical  occupations.  Smaller  numbers,  mainly  clerical  workers,  were 
employed  in  insurance,  banking  and  finance  and  in  public  administration. 

Girls  leaving  school,  therefore,  mainly  enter  manufacturing 
industry,  especially  clothing  and  textiles,  the  distributive  trades, 
clerical  and  commercial  employment,  and  certain  service  trades. 

The  fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Northern  Ireland  Youth  Employment 
Service  Board  - 1966/67,  states  "the  disparity  between  the  proportion 
of  girls  entering  employment  not  offering  planned  training  is  6l,7 
per  cent  in  Northern  Ireland,  as  against  only  57.8  per  cent  in  Great 
Britain”,  The  table  set  out  on  the  following  page  indicates  the  lack 
of  suitable  opportunities  for  trained  employment  available  to  girls. 

Ae  believe  that  there  exists  extreme  prejudice  and  obstacles 
to  the  training  of  women.  Since  the  end  of  the  last  war,  bias  exists 
on  the  part  of  girls  and  parents  against  factory  employment.  This 
has  arisen  because  in  the  past  working  conditions  in  many  textile 
and  clothing  factories  were  not  good;  wages  tended  to  be  low  and  the 
image  of  the  mill  was  unsalutary.  The  situation  has  changed  now  with 
the  introduction  by  a majority  of  firms  of  new  machinery,  improved 
working  conditions  and,  in  general,  a more  enlightened  attitude  by 
employers.  The  pay  of  workers  in  manufacturing  industry  has  also 
improved  and  a girl  working  in  a factory  can  now  earn  as  much  and 
in  many  cases  more  than  one  working  in  an  office. 

Change  and  diversification  of  industry  in  Northern  Ireland  have 
created  a wider  range  of  employment  for  women.  This  is  particularly 
so  in  the  field  of  light  engineering  where  increasing  numbers  of 
women  are  employed  in  firms  manufacturing  radios,  television, 
computers,  etc.  Women  compete  on  equal  terms  with  men  in  the 
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comparatively  nev  field  of  employment  opened  up  by  the  increasing 
use  of  computers,  i.e.  as  systems  analysts  and  programmers.  Computer 
machine  operating  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  an  exclusively 
female  employment . 

We  believe  there  is  evidence  to  sustain  the  allegation  of  dis- 
crimination against  women  in  engineering  industry  in  so  far  as 
educational  training  and  apprenticeship  is  concerned,  and  in  banking 
where  separate  pay  scales  and  a separate  promotion  system  apply  to 
women. 


Northern 

Ireland 

Great  Britain 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

X 

% 

% 

% 

Apprenticeship  to  skilled 
occupation 

36.9 

4.1 

42.4 

6.7 

Employment  leading  to  a 
recognised  professional 
qualification 

0.6 

1.6 

1.3 

1.7 

Clerical  employment  not 
covered  by  above 

5.0 

24.3 

9.1 

40.1 

Employment  involving  training 
of  at  least  eight  weeks  not 
covered  by  above 

6.7 

13.1 

8.3 

15.7 

Other  employment,  e,g, 
unskilled/ routine 

50.8 

61.7 

34.1 

37.8 

Age  at  entry  into  employment 

15 

76.8 

70.8 

68.7 

70.0 

16 

17.0 

15.4 

23.8 

21.3 

17 

6.2 

13.7 

7.5 

8.7 

16.  The  Need  for  Induction  and  Planned  Systematic  Training 

As  a general  principle  there  is  a need  for  all  girls  on  starting 
work  to  receive  a period  of  induction  and  of  planned  systematic 
vocational  training.  Some  girls,  for  example  those  leaving  school 
at  the  statutory  school-leaving  age  to  enter  jobs  of  a routine  nature, 
may  require  only  a very  short  period  of  induction  and  training;  others, 
already  equipped  with  university  degrees  or  diplomas,  may  need  a 
further  lengthy  period  of  training  in  order  to  qualify  for  certain 
professions.  Between  these  two  extremes  will  be  the  majority  of  girls; 
operatives  in  manufacturing  industry  who  can  usually  be  trained  in  a 
matter  cf  two  or  three  months;  commercial  workers  who  can  usually  be 
trained  in  less  than  9 year;  clerical  workers,  who  often  require 
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months  of  training  but  very  rarely  receive  any  formal  training  at 
all;  and  nurses,  who  require  three  years  training  to  become  state 
registered  nurses  and  two  years  training  to  become  state  enrolled 
nurses.  The  current  training  position  varies  widely  between  the 
clerical  worker,  who  is  unlikely  to  receive  any  formal  training,  and 
the  nurse  whose  training  syllabuses  are  laid  down  by  the  Joint  Nursing 
and  Midwives  Council  and  whose  ability  is  tested  by  examination. 

We  would  wish  to  emphasise  the  degree  of  importance  which  we 
attribute  to  planned  and  systematic  training.  In  some  professions, 
such  as  nursing,  training  has  always  been  considered  essential  and 
new  techniques  and  methods  are  constantly  being  adopted;  in  clerical 
employment  and  in  the  distributive  trades,  systematic  training  is 
virtually  non  existent.  In  manufacturing  industry,  systematic  operator 
training  has  been  introduced  in  a few  firms  but  it  is  far  from 
universal.  Planned  training,  using  careful  job  analysis,  is  the  basis 
of  the  training  revolution  which  has  been  taking  place  in  recent  years. 
It  shortens  the  period  of  training,  enables  the  trainee  to  reach  full 
efficiency  and  full  earnings  level  at  the  earliest  possible  moment, 
reduces  labour  turnover  during  training,  increases  the  employer's 
profits  and  gives  enhanced  job  satisfaction  to  the  trainee.  These 
arguments  apply  equally  to  all  types  of  training  whether  for  men  or 
for  women,  but  the  introduction  of  training  methods,  which  reduce 
training  periods,  are  especially  important  where  the  employment  of 
young  women  is  involved.  With  the  raising  of  the  echool-leaving  age 
and  with  the  steadily  falling  age  of  marriage  and  family  formation, 
the  working  life  of  the  young  woman  before  she  starts  a family  is 
gradually  being  reduced. 

17.  Training  of  Nurses 

There  are  about  10,000  nurses  employed  by  the  Hospitals  Authority 
in  Northern  Ireland.  This  is  an  important  factor  in  the  context  of 
female  professional  employment  in  the  Province.  In  order  to  maintain 
this  complement  some  900  nurses  have  to  be  recruited  for  training 
each  year.  Essentially,  there  are  two  types  of  training;  training 
to  become  a state  registered  nurse  which  takes  three  years  and 
training  to  become  a state  enrolled  nurse  which  is  more  practical  in 
content  and  take  two  years. 

In  the  future,  there  may  be  a need  for  a smaller  number  of 
highly  trained  registered  nurses,  and  a larger  number  of  enrolled 
nurses.  It  may  be  appropriate  therefore  that  the  academic  qualifi- 
cations for  entry  to  training  for  the  register  should  tend  to  rise, 
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and  that  entry  to  state  enrolled  nurse  training  should  not  be  governed 
exclusively  by  academic  qualifications. 

18.  Training  for  Medical  Auxiliary  Occupations 

There  is  a growing  demand  for  the  employment  of  females  in  the 
special  departments  in  the  hospitals}  as  medical  and  psychiatric 
social  workers,  radiographers,  physiotherapists,  dieticians,  speech 
therapists,  occupational  therapists  and  other  medical  auxiliary 
categories.  All  of  these  occupations  require  relatively  high  academic 
qualifications  and  the  social  workers  require  a university  degree  or 
diploma  in  social  studies,  or  the  new  Certificate  in  Social  work. 

19.  Teacher  Training 

Most  teacher  training  for  girls  is  done  in  the  Teachers'  Training 
Colleges  at  Stranmillis  and  St.  Mary's.  In  the  academic  year  1964/65 » 
179  wc-:en  graduated  from  Queen's  University  in  economics,  law  and 
arts}  of  these  97  went  either  direct  to  teaching  or  took  a further 
course  of  teacher  training.  The  output  of  Stranmillis  and  St.  Mary's 
is  about  350  women  teachers  a year.  The  teacher  training  colleges 
such  as  the  Ulster  College  of  Physical  Education,  the  College  of  Art 
and  the  Ulster  College  of  Domestic  Science  add  to  the  specialised 
teacher  supply  and  this  will  be  concentrated  as  the  plans  for  the 
new  Ulster  College  materialise.  Increased  numbers  of  teachers  may 
of  course  be  needed  as  the  average  size  of  classes  is  reduced  and 
wnen  the  school-leaving  age  is  raised.  The  picture  again  is  one  of 
demand  tending  to  outstrip  supply. 

20.  Employment  of  Women  Graduates 

There  is  a special  problem  with  regard  to  female  graduates  in 
Northern  Ireland.  Over  half  the  women  graduates  in  arts,  economics 
and  law  go  to  teaching.  Virtually  none  go  to  industry,  and  the  numbers 
that  enter  the  professions  are  also  comparatively  small.  The  Table 
overleaf  shows  the  jobs  obtained  by  female  graduates.  A few  go  for 
secretarial  training,  a few  to  social  work,  and  some  remain  at 
university  to  undertake  higher  degree  work,  but  the  general  pattern 
is  one  of  restricted  opportunity.  This  is  of  course  also  true  of  male 
graduates.  We  would  suggest  to  some  of  the  larger  firms  in  the 
traditional  female  employing  industries  that  they  should  consider 
how  they  might  make  use  of  the  ability  of  the  most  academically 
gifted  female  workers.  We  feel  that  the  choice  for  female  graduates 
should  be  wider  and  their  ability  could  be  used  to  advantage  by 
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industry,  commerce,  statutory  bodies,  local  and  Central  Government, 
as  well  as  by  the  education  authorities. 


Occupations  taken  up  by  female  students  who  qualified  for 


* twi 

Numbers 

% of  total 

Higher  Degree  studies  etc. 

34 

14.7 

Employment  Overseas 

1 

0.4 

Teacher  Training 

62 

26.8 

Secretariat  Training 

4 

1.7 

Training  in  Social  Work 

12 

5.2 

Training  in  Librarianship 

4 

1.7 

Other  Specialised  Courses 

3 

1.4 

Town  Planning  studies 

3 

1.4 

Civil  Service 

6 

2.8 

Voluntary  Service  Overseas 

1 

0.4 

Teaching 

55 

23.8 

Temporary  Teaching  Abroad 

10 

4.3 

Manufacturing  Industry 

8 

3.5 

Youth  Employment  Service 

4 

1.7 

Legal  Training 

1 

0.4 

Pharmacy  Apprenticeship 

1 

0.4 

Journalism,  Entertainment,  etc. 

1 

0.4 

Local  Government  & Hospital  Authority 

8 

3.5 

Others 

13 

231 

5.6 

100.0 

21.  Length  of  the  School-Leaver's  Working  Life 

On  completion  of  training,  the  school-leaver  can  expect  only  a 
comparatively  short  working  life  before  marriage.  Statistics  indicate 
the  age  of  marriage  has  been  falling  steadily  in  Northern  Ireland. 

In  1964,  the  average  age  of  marriage  for  girls  (24.6  years)  was 
actually  lower  in  Northern  Ireland  than  it  was  in  England  and  Wales 
25*0  years.  The  trend  is  still  for  the  marriage  age  to  fall. 

Although  the  average  age  of  marriage  is  slightly  lower  in 
Northern  Ireland  than  in  England  and  Wales,  fewer  girls  marry  before 
the  age  of  21.  Only  about  30  per  cent  marry  before  21  in  Northern 
Ireland  as  against  40  per  cent  in  England  and  Wales  and  in  Scotland, 
The  proportion  of  girls  marrying  below  the  age  of  21  is  however 
rising  rapidly,  and  there  would  seem  no  reason  why  the  proportion 
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will  not  rise  to  the  level  prevailing  in  Britain.  Such  statistics 
indicate  that  the  working  life  of  a girl  before  marriage  will,  on 
average,  last  about  eight  years,  from  16  to  24,  but  a large  propor- 
tion, perhaps  up  to  half,  will  only  work  for  about  five  years  or 
less  before  marriage.  Marriage  does  not,  of  course,  mean  an  abrupt 
end  to  the  working  life.  The  majority  of  girls  will  continue  work 
after  marriage,  at  least  until  a family  is  started.  Many  women 
continue  to  work  even  when  they  have  a young  family. 

22.  Women  who  continue  in  Employment  throughout  the  Working  Life 
with  and  without  Domestic  Responsibilities 

Many  women  continue  in  employment  throughout  their  working  life 
irrespective  of  marital  status.  It  is  important  therefore  that  there 
snould  be  adequate  opportunities  provided  by  the  Government  and  by 
private  industry  to  ensure  that  women  are  enabled  to  obtain  re- 
training and  to  acquire  new  skills.  It  will  be  necessary  for  some 
statutory  central  organisation  to  keep  under  close  review  the  impact 
of  technological  changes  on  women's  employment  opportunities  and  on 
the  training  needs  with  a view  to  adopting  training  openings  and 
training  programmes  to  meet  the  prospective  requirements  of  women 
workers.  It  is  held  that  women  workers  are  at  a disadvantage  in 
regard  to  some  "fringe  benefits"  and  in  the  application  of  some 
aspects  of  taxation  and  statutory  welfare  schemes.  It  may  be  necessary 
for  employers  and  trade  unionists  to  examine  collective  agreements 
and  for  statutory  machinery  to  ensure  that  pension,  superannuation, 
sickness,  service  holiday  entitlements  and  other  fringe  benefits  are 
not  any  less  favourable  for  women  workers  than  those  agreed  for  men 
in  comparable  employment;  also  that  there  is  recognised  and  accepted 
in  practice,  ample  opportunities  for  promotion  on  the  same  basis. 

23,  Women  who  Marry  but  Continue  in  Employment  with  Absence  of 
Childbirth 

For  the  majority  of  women  the  question  of  whether  they  want  to 
take  up  gainful  employment  does  not  arise.  Some  women,  even  within 
our  welfare  schemes,  find  it  necessary  to  return  to  work  soon  after 
childbirth.  At  present  the  Factories  Legislation  prohibits  women 
from  employment  for  four  weeks  after  childbirth.  The  National  Insur- 
ance Maternity  Benefit  Scheme  provides  medical  benefits  and  for 
payments  for  a period  of  18  weeks,  11  weeks  before  confinement. 


In  Northern  Ireland,  where  unemployment  is  high  and  earnings 
are  generally  much  lower,  in  many  instances,  the  pressure  on  mothers 
to  return  to  work  soon  after  childbirth  is  considered  to  be  greater 
than  in  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  There  is  scope  in  Northern 
Ireland  for  improved  statutory  provisions.  It  appears  that  there  are 
objective  and  subjective  circumstances  where  we  must  attempt  to 
protect  working  mothers,  not  so  much  against  exploitation,  but 
against  themselves.  In  private  and  public  employment  it  must  be 
ensured  that  a mother  on  return  to  work  is  given:  (i)  employment 
under  suitable  working  conditions,  (ii)  appropriate  time  off  for 
medical  attention,  (iii)  seniority  and  service  entitlements 
which  are  not  jeopardised,  (iv)  recognised  maternity  leave  which 
does  not  interfere  with  normal  holiday  entitlements. 

The  demand  is  often  heard  that  no  women  with  children  should 
go  out  to  work,  but  this  clearly  doe3  not  take  into  account  the 
mother  who  is  on  her  own,  or  the  woman  whose  husband  is  unable  to 
work  through  illness  or  other  reasons. 

A recent  private  inquiry  into  family  incomes  in  Northern  Ireland 
revealed  that  many  mothers  are  forced  to  take  up  employment  because 
of  economic  necessity  and  a sense  of  family  responsibilities. 

There  are  also  women  working  in  factories  and  offices  who  are 
not  compelled  to  work  for  economic  reasons.  Personal  freedom  of 
choice  must  always  be  respected.  It  is  very  praiseworthy  that  parents 
should  voluntarily  give  up  personal  leisure  and  comforts  so  their 
children  may  have  better  educational  opportunities  and  higher  living 
standards  in  the  home. 

In  areas  where  employment  is  offered  to  married  women  with  young 
children  it  is  essential  that  adequate  facilities  for  child  welfare 
with  efficient  trained  staff  are  available;  i,e.  nursery  schools; 
nursery  classes;  day  nurseries;  play-centres;  playground  parks. 

In  putting  forward  views  about  the  provision  of  nursery  schools 
we  wish  to  state  that  we  consider  nursery  education  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  public  education  system,  apart  from  the  importance  of 
the  availability  of  these  schools  to  the  children  of  working  mothers. 

Other  matters  which  require  consideration,  but  must  be  related 
to  the  local  factors  and  working  conditions,  are:  the  organisation 
of  public  transport;  the  harmonisation  of  working  hours  and  hours 
of  schools  and  child  care  facilities;  arrangements  for  the  purchase 
of  essential  day-to-day  household  commodities;  arrangements  for 
shopping;  and  the  availability  of  some  household  aid  services  such 
as  launderettes,  dry-cleaning,  etc. 
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24.  Women  who  return  to  employment  after  having  reared  their  family 

It  is  obvious  that  a woman  returning  even  to  the  same  typ-5  of 
employment  will  benefit  from  a "rehabilitation  period"  after  a 
probable  absence  of  10  years  or  more.  The  fact  that  the  tempo  and 
techniques  of  production,  the  introduction  of  new  methods  and  systems 
of  working  into  manufacturing  and  service  industries  are  changing 
rapidly,  will  require  new  approaches. 

These  new  entrants  will  require  to  learn  new  skills  and  acquire 
new  attitudes.  They  can  be  helped  considerably  by  a management 
that  is  sympathetic  to  the  needs,  and  has  an  understanding  of  the 
measures  requiring  to  be  introduced. 

Every  firm,  industry  or  service  will  have  to  examine  the  method 
best  suited  to  its  particular  needs,  but  each  refresher  or  retraining 
course  should  consist  essentially  of: 

(i)  a planned  programme  of  induction,  with  basic  skill  training 
and  experience  on  the  job  (such  an  induction  period  should 
be  properly  negotiated  with  the  trade  unions  and  provide 
for  new-comers  to  reach  agreed  maximum  performance  and 
agreed  maximum  earnings  in  the  shortest  possible  time); 

(ii)  adequate  arrangements  for  selection  and  supervision  of 
trainees; 

(iii)  the  maintenance  and  development  of  good  human  relations, 
these  to  be  recognised  not  only  at  the  induction  period 
but  during  the  retraining  period  and  the  subsequent 
integration  of  the  workers  into  the  enterprise; 

(iv)  a periodical  subjective  analysis  of  the  training  programme. 

25.  Women  in  Part-time  Employment 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  keeping  with  the  general  trend  else- 
where there  has  been  a considerable  growth  in  the  part-time  employ- 
ment of  women  in  the  Province.  As  would  be  expected  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  part-time  women  workers  are  married;  one  source  states 
82  per  cent  married,  12  per  cent  widowed  or  divorced;  6 per  cent 
single.  The  occupations  normally  providing  part-time  employment  are: 

(a)  charwoman,  domestic,  cleaner; 

(b)  waitress,  kitchen  and  other  catering  and  hotel  staff; 

(c)  shop  assistants,  cashiers,  and  hairdressers; 

(d)  textile  and  clothing; 

(e)  laundries,  launderettes  and  dry-cleaners; 


(f)  book-keeping,  receptionist,  typists,  and  telephone 
operators; 

(g)  nursing,  welfare  work  and  home  help. 

It  will  be  apparent  that  the  employment  of  women  on  a part-time 
basis  is  now  so  important  that  the  problems  it  creates  need  closer 
attention  from  all  quarters.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many  married 
women  will  wish  to  work  part-time  in  future.  In  some  parts  of  the 
Province  women  may  be  working  on  a part-time  basis  because  suitable 
full-time  employment  is  not  available  for  them.  A woman  engaged  on 
part-time  work  is  expected  to  maintain  the  same  standards  of  per- 
formance as  her  colleagues  in  full-time  employment;  on  the  other 
hand,  she  may  lose  some  of  the  benefits  which  normally  accompany  a 
job  although  she  may  have  to  spend  just  as  much  on  travelling  to 
and  from  work. 

From  the  trade  union  point  of  view  there  are  many  problems 
which  demand  urgent  attention.  These  problems  and  difficulties  are 
not  insurmountable  if  employers  and  trade  unions  can  regularise  that 
the  status  of  part-time  employees  is  covered  by  agreements  and  ensure 
that  rates  of  pay,  pension  rights,  paid  holidays,  opportunities  for 
advancement  and  the  same  period  of  notice  as  full-time  workers,  are 
considered  and  do  not  conflict  or  prejudice  the  position  of  other 
employees. 

26.  hqual  Pay 

In  most  occupations  in  Northern  Ireland  women  get  little  more 
than  half  the  men's  average  wage.  It  is  true  that  men  often  work 
longer  hours  than  women  and  overtime  payments  therefore  inflate 
their  earnings.  Fven  so,  the  difference  in  pay  between  men  and  women 
is  far  too  large  and,  during  the  past  few  years,  the  tendency  has 
been  for  the  gap  to  widen  rather  than  decrease;  this  has  been  due 
to  the  effects  of  percentage  increases. 

Trade  unions  are  well  aware  of  this  problem.  Their  main  aim  is 
to  secure  complete  recognition  of  the  principle  of  the  rate  for  the 
job  based  upon  its  value  and  not  upon  the  sex  of  the  worker.  But 
progress  is  slow  and  unions  are  anxious  to  ensure  that  the  general 
level  of  women's  wages  is  raised. 

At  the  present  time  less  than  8 per  cent  of  women  at  work  in 
Northern  Ireland  get  equal  pay.  The  majority  of  them  are  employed 
in  Government  and  local  government  service,  and  in  some  professional 
services. 
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27.  Warnings 


o 

ERIC 

Mwmirim 


In  Northern  Ireland  the  average  weekly  earnings  of  men  21  years 
of  age  and  over  in  Manufacturing  Industries  were  - April,  I960  - 
£12. Is. Id.  - October,  1967  - £19.3s.4d. 

During  the  same  period  the  average  weekly  earnings  of  women  age 
21  and  over  in  Manufacturing  Industries  were  - April,  i960  - £5. Is. 3d 
October,  1967  - £9.8s.7d. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  changes  and  trends  in  the 
earnings  of  female  workers  in  Northern  Ireland  at  April  I960  and 
October  1967* 


Average  Weekly  Earnings  of  Manual  Workers; 
Females  aged  21  and  over 


April  I960 

October 

1967 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Food,  Drink  and  Tobacco 

149. 

6. 

214. 

4. 

Engineering 

157. 

8. 

235. 

4. 

Vehicles 

144. 

4. 

184. 

6. 

Textiles 

111. 

10. 

168. 

5. 

Clothing  and  footwear 

120. 

6. 

182. 

6. 

Printing  and  publishing 

137. 

11. 

188. 

1. 

All  Manufacturing 

121. 

8. 

188. 

7. 

Laundries 

113. 

7. 

149. 

5. 

All  Industries 

121. 

6. 

178. 

11. 

28.  Miscellaneous  Matters 

The  Northern  Ireland  Women’s  Advisory  Committee  recognise  that 
there  is  a need  for  a study  in  depth  into  many  of  the  apparent  issues 
and  problems  arising  from  the  employment  and  training  of  women. 
Particular  attention  should  be  given  to  the  real  issues,  and  not  the 
imaginary  ones,  that  arise  from  the  following: 

(i)  Turnover  of  labour; 

(ii)  Absenteeism; 

(iii)  Shift  work; 

(iv)  Promotion; 

(v)  Marriage  bar; 

(vi)  Transport  and  shopping  facilities; 

(vii)  Social  Benefits,  National  Insurance  and  taxation;  and, 
{viiij  Statutory  legislation  relating  to  employment  of  women. 
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29.  Trade  Union  Views 

The  Irish  Congress  of  Trade  Unions  recognises  the  special  need 
for  trade  union  organisation  and  activities  concerning  women  workers. 
In  I960  Women's  Advisory  Committees  consisting  of  representatives  of 
unions  catering  for  women  workers,  were  established  in  Northern 
Ireland  and  in  the  Republic.  In  1966  a special  Committee  was  set  up 
by  the  Executive  Council  to  deal  with  questions  of  equal  pay  and  of 
women* s remuneration  in  general,  and  in  particular,  on  means  of 
securing  the  implementation  of  the  principle  of  equal  pay  and  the 
improvement  of  the  position  of  women  in  employment. 

At  the  Annual  Delegate  Conference  of  the  I.C.T.U.  held  in  1967 
the  following  motion  was  adopted: 

"Congress  calls  for  the  initiation  of  a positive  programme  for 
the  application  of  the  principle  of  equal  pay  for  work  of  equal 
value  and  to  this  end  calls  on  the  Government  to  ratify  International 
Labour  Convention  No. 100  adopted  in  1951”, 

30.  Trade  Union  membership  in  Northern  Ireland 

Comprehensive  figures  of  the  numbers  of  women  members  in  trade 
unions  in  Northern  Ireland  are  not  available.  Prom  the  returns  made 
by  registered  trade  unions  to  the  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies 
and  from  trade  union  sources,  it  is  ascertained  that  about  63,000 
women  are  members  of  trade  unions  in  the  Province;  or  about  one-fourth 
of  the  trade  union  membership.  Tht  number  of  women  employees  in 
Northern  Ireland  is  198,000,  The  proportion  organised  in  trade  unions 
is  therefore  about  25  per  cent.  The  corresponding  figure  for  men  is 
nearly  60  per  cent.  Although  the  comparative  organisational  strength 
of  women  workers  is  weaker  than  that  of  men,  there  has  been  a con- 
siderable increase  in  the  total  women’s  membership  over  the  past  10 
years. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  failure  of  women  to  organise  in  large 
numbers  in  trade  unions  in  pursuit  of  their  own  interests  is  often 
regarded  as  further  evidence  of  tneir  lack  of  concern  for  their 
working  lives.  However,  trade  unions  have  always  seen  the  protection 
and  assistance  of  workers  as  their  primary  responsibility,  and  par- 
ticularly the  protection  and  assistance  of  those  least  able  to  help 
themselves.  Today,  trade  unions  in  Northern  Ireland  are  increasingly 
concerned,  not  only  with  the  interests  of  their  own  members,  but  with 
the  general  problems  arising  from  the  wages  and  working  conditions 
of  women.  Trade  union  organisation  is  therefore  seen  as  paramount  in 
obtaining  and  maintaining  the  desired  objectives  for  women  workers. 
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One  reason  for  this  perhaps  is  the  unwarranted  hostility  and  the 
resistance  of  some  employers  to  trade  union  organisation  among  women 
workers. 

31.  Trade  Union  Representation 

The  Northern  Ireland  Committee  of  the  Irish  Congress  of  Trade 
Unions  has  sought  to  advance  the  conditions  under  which  women  are 
employed  in  the  Province  through  representations  to  the  Government 
and  by  representatives  on  various  bodies  concerned  with  the  employ- 
ment of  women. 

Some  of  these  bodies  on  which  the  trade  union  representatives 
seek  to  exert  their  influence  regarding  questions  relating  to  the 
employment  and  training  of  women  are; 

(a)  The  Northern  Ireland  Economic  Council; 

(b)  The  various  Training  Boards  established  under  the  Industrial 
Training  Act; 

(c)  The  Central  Employment  and  Training  Advisory  Committee; 

(d)  The  Committee  of  Enquiry  on  Employment  and  Training  of 
Women; 

(e)  The  Youth  Employment  Service; 

(f)  Wage  Councils; 

(g)  Various  Joint  Industrial  Councils. 

32,  Recommendations 

The  Northern  Ireland  Committee  - I.C.T.U.,  has  three  represen- 
tatives on  the  Committee  of  Enquiry  on  the  Employment  and  Training 
of  Women  in  Northern  Ireland.  In  a memorandum  to  the  Committee  of 
Enquiry,  the  N.I.C.  and  the  N.I.W.A.C,  submitted  the  following 
recommendations,  that; 

(i)  the  Northern  Ireland  Government,  together  with  Local 

Authorities  and  Employers  should  provide  for  the  develop- 
ment of  Nursery  Schools,  Nursery  Classes,  Bay  Nursery-Care 
Centres,  Play-Centres,  and  Park  facilities; 

( ii )  suitable  arrangements  be  made  for  teachers  responsible  for 
career  guidance  to  attend  at  least  twice  annually  the 
meetings  of  the  local  Youth  Employment  Service  Committees; 

(iii)  the  Youth  Employment  Service  organise  throughout  the 
Province  a series  of  public  meetings  about  their  role; 
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(iv)  the  Government  undertake  to  provide  suitable  and  adequate 
adult  vocational  guidance  and  employment  placement  services; 

(v)  the  Government  undertake  a ’’follow  up"  of  the  N.I.iS.C. 
Manpower  Report;  and  include  a survey  and  report  on  part- 
time  working  for  males  and  females; 

(vi)  to  advise  the  Ministry  on  the  employment,  training  and  other 
related  matters,  the  Minister  of  Health  and  Social  Services 
establish  a Women's  Advisory  Committee  consisting  of  duly 
appointed  representatives  from  both  sides  of  industry,  and 
to  include  representatives  of  education,  Training  Boards 
and  Welfare  Authorities. 

(vii)  the  Northern  Ireland  Training  Council  consider  the  present 
lack  of  adequate  training  and  re-training  programmes  for 
women  workers  and  the  number  of  training  instructresses 
available  for  "on  the  job”  and  "off  the  job”  training. 

(viii)  the  Northern  Ireland  Training  Research  Committee  inquire 
about  research  projects  at  present  undertaken  in  Britain 
in  connection  with  ’’Women  in  Employment”  with  a view  to 
examining  the  relevancy  of  these  research  projects  to  the 
position  in  Northern  Ireland,  or  alternatively,  sponsor  a 
separate  research  project  on  tnis  subject. 

55.  General  Remarks 

The  Northern  Ireland  trade  union  movement  recognises  that  - 
adjustments  in  social  policies  are  urgently  needed. 

There  is  also  a great  need  to  have  available  reliable  inform- 
ation on  the  problems  of  women  and  work.  In  particular  we  need  more 
detailed  studies  of  the  use  being  made  of  the  growing  numbers  of 
women  being  employed  throughout  the  various  sectors  of  industry, 
commerce  and  Government  services. 

We  also  believe  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  an  enquiry  by  trade 
unions  into  the  rote  and  organisational  needs  of  women  within  the 
trade  union  movement.  The  Northern  Ireland  Committee  of  the  Irish 
Congress  of  Trade  Unions  has  sought  to  develop  the  interest  of  women 
by  encouraging  their  participation  and  by  organising  educational 
courses. 

The  progress  of  women  is  undoubtedly  hampered  by  public  opinion, 
based  on  subjective  conditions  and  on  the  tacit  acceptance  of  the 
problems  of  high  unemployment  in  Northern  Ireland.  A change  in  public 
opinion  is  an  essential  condition  if  any  real  advance  is  to  be  made. 


C 
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This  would  involve  social  and  psychological  factors  of  consid- 
erable importance  and  more  research  and  education  in  this  field  is 
needed.  However,  we  have  no  doubt,  that  if  such  a change  could  be 
brought  about,  the  improvement  in  the  range  and  quality  of  women's 
work  might  well  be  dramatic. 
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PART  II  - IRELAND  (26  COUNTIES) 


34.  Current  Pattern  of  Womens  Employment  in  Ireland  (26  counties) 

Women  represent  about  one-fourth  of  the  working  population.  In 
1966  there  were  281,000  women  returned  in  the  census  as  being  in 
gainful  employment  out  of  a total  for  men  and  women  of  1,066,000. 

The  distribution  of  women  workers  over  the  main  sectors  of  the 
economy  in  1966  was  as  follows: 


Virtually  all  the  women  engaged  in  agriculture  were  either 
farmers  themselves  or  relations  of  farmers  assisting  on  the  farm. 

There  is  a significant  number  of  women  shopkeepers  included  in  the 
figure  for  distribution.  Otherwise  the  women  at  work  in  the  various 
sectors  are  employees. 

For  every  100  women  at  work  in  1966,  12  were  engaged  in  agri- 
culture, 22  in  industry,  8 in  domestic  service  and  58  in  other 
services.  Thus  two-thirds  of  working  women  are  in  the  services  sector 
and  over  one-fifth  in  the  industrial  sector.  Within  the  services 
sector  women  workers  are  heavily  concentrated  in  distribution, 
professions  ^mainly  in  education  and  health  services),  domestic 
service  and  catering. 

Women  industrial  workers  are  in  the  main  limited  to  a relatively 
narrow  range  of  industries.  Of  the  63,100  women  at  work  in  industry, 
18,300  were  engaged  in  the  clothing  industry,  11,800  in  textiles, 

10, f JO  in  food  industries,  5,900  in  engineering  industries  and  3,000 


Agriculture 

Industry 

Distribution 

Professions 

Public  administration 

Domestic  service 

Catering 

Other  services 


33,100 

63,100 

49,700 

56,200 

9,400 

22,600 

13,100 

33,400 


Total 


280,600 
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in  the  printing  industry.  Thus  almost  half  of  all  women  industrial 
workers  are  in  the  clothing  and  textile  industries* 

Of  the  56,200  women  shown  under  the  head  ’’professions” , 24,900 
were  engaged  in  the  health  services  and  19,800  in  education* 

The  principal  "other  services”  in  which  women  were  engaged  were 
insurance  and  banking  (5,600),  postal  communications,  etc. (4,900), 
entertainment  (4,700),  hairdressing  (4,600)  and  laundries  (3,800)* 

35*  Occupations  of  Women  Workers 

The  numbers  of  women  at  work  in  the  principal  occupations  as 
returned  at  the  1966  census  are  shown  below. 

Occupations  of  Women  at  Work.  1966 

Factory  operatives  (other  than  packers)  41,400 


It  will  be  noted  that  there  were  41,000  female  factory  operatives 
(other  than  packers).  The  next  largest  category  of  women  workers  was 
clerks  who  numbered  37,500*  In  addition  there  were  17,400  typists  30 
tnat  about  55,000  working  women  - almost  one-fourth  of  all  women 
employees  - may  be  classified  as  office  workers.  Apart  from  women 
engaged  in  farm  work  (32,700)  the  next  largest  concentration  of  women 
workers  were  snop  assistants  (24,300),  domestic  servants,  etc.  (22,900), 
nurses  (13,800),  nuns  ^ 13,400)  ana  teachers  (11,800). 


Clerks 

Farm  work 

Shop  assistants 

Maids 

Typists 

Nurses 

Nuns 

Teachers 

Packers 

Housekeepers 

Waitresses 

Hairdressers 

Charwomen 

Laundry  workers 

Cooks 

Telephone  operators 

Barmaids 

Kitchen  hands 


37,500 

32,700 

24,300 

22,900 

17.400 
13,800 

13.400 
11,800 

7.500 
6,100 
5,200 

4.500 

2.500 
2,200 
2,100 
1,800 
1,800 
1,200 


36.  Trend  in  Employment  of  Women  Workers  since  1946 

The  number  of  women  at  work  fell  by  40,700  or  13  per  cent 
between  1946  and  1966.  This  reduction  however  is  more  than  accounted 
for  by  a drop  of  48,100  (59  per  cent)  in  the  number  in  agriculture 
(farmers  and  relatives  assisting).  In  addition  there  was  a reduction 
of  42,800  (65  per  cent)  in  the  number  of  domestic  servants. 

The  number  of  women  employees  other  than  domestic  servants  rose 
from  148,600  in  1946  to  207,000  in  1966  or  by  39  per  cent. 

Whereas  in  1946,  agriculture  and  domestic  service  employed  46 
per  cent  of  all  working  women,  the  proportion  in  1966  was  only  20 
per  cent. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  women  engaged  in  manufacturing 
industries  (which  rose  from  47,100  to  63,100  or  by  34  per  cent)  over 
the  past  twenty  years  has  been  mainly  in  the  textiles,  engineering 
and  food  industries.  The  number  employed  in  distribution  rose  slightly 
from  45,600  to  49,700.  On  the  other  hand  there  was  a substantial  rise 
from  41,900  to  56,200  in  the  number  engaged  in  "professions",  an 
increase  of  34  per  cent.  (Health  services  accounted  for  a large  part 
of  tne  increase,  the  numbers  rising  from  15,800  to  24,900  or  by  58 
per  cent).  There  were  also  significant  increases  in  the  number  of 
women  at  work  in  public  administration,  insurance  and  banking,  catering 
and  hairdressing. 

The  proportion  of  women  in  the  labour  force  has  remained  constant 
at  about  one-fourth  over  a very  long  period.  It  was  26  per  cent  in 
1946  and  1966. 

Whereas  in  1946  about  25  per  cent  of  women  at  work  were  engaged 
in  agriculture  the  proportion  in  1966  was  12  per  cent.  In  the  case 
of  domestic  service  the  proportion  fell  from  20  per  cent  to  8 per 
cent.  On  the  other  hand  the  number  in  industry  rose  from  15  per  cent 
to  22  per  cent,  in  professions  from  13  per  cent  to  20  per  cent,  in 
distribution  from  14  per  cent  to  18  per  cent  and  in  other  services 
from  13  per  cent  to  20  per  cent. 

Over  the  five  years  1961  to  1966  the  principal  changes  in 
women’s  employment  were  the  reduction  in  the  numbers  engaged  in 
agriculture  and  domestic  service  ana  an  increase  of  9 per  cent  in 
the  number  at  work  in  other  sectors. 

37.  importance  of  Women  in  Work  ?orce 

Women  constitute  one-third  of  all  employees  (230,000  out  of 
702, OoO).  The  proportion  of  women  in  the  employee  labour  force 
however  varies  greatly  from  sector  to  sector.  In  some  major  sectors, 
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notably  agriculture  and  construction,  there  are  virtually  no  women 
employees*  In  other  sectors,  for  example  domestic  service,  almost 
all  the  employees  are  women. 

Out  of  189,000  employees  at  work  in  1966  in  manufacturing 
industries,  62,000  or  one-third  were  women.  The  proportion  again 
varied  greatly  as  between  different  industries.  The  highest  propor- 
tion of  women  was  in  the  clothing  industry  where  two  out  of  three 
employees  were  women.  In  the  textile  industry  half  were  women.  The 
proportion  in  printing  was  one-tnird  and  in  electrical  machinery  and 
appliances  it  was  well  over  one-third.  In  the  food  industries  and  in 
the  chemical  products  industries  over  one-fourth  of  the  workers  were 
women.  Among  individual  industries,  women  constituted  more  than  half 
the  labour  force  in  biscuits,  sugar  confectionery,  food  canning  and 
preserving,  hosiery,  clothing,  footwear. 

The  proportions  of  all  employees  that  women  employees  represented 
in  1966  were  as  follows  for  the  main  service  employments:  domestic 
service  (89  per  cent),  health  services  (77  per  cent),  laundries  (69 
per  cent),  catering  (66  per  cent),  education  (61  per  cent),  hair-, 
dressing  (56  per  centj,  entertainment  (45  per  cent),  insurance  and 
banking  (36  per  cent),  distribution  (35  per  cent),  public  adminis- 
tration other  tnan  Defence  and  Garda  Siochana  (33  per  cent).  The 
vital  importance  of  women  in  many  fields  of  economic  activity  will 
be  evident  from  these  figures. 

Women  constitute  30  per  cent  of  all  factory  operatives  other 
tnan  packers  (41,00u  out  of  129,000).  They  constitute  almost  two- 
thirds  of  all  office  staffs  (55,000  out  of  89,000)  and  almost  three- 
fifths  of  all  shop  assistants  ( 24 , 30U  out  of  42,500). 

* 

38.  Female  Participation  Rate 

Out  of  the  821,000  women  aged  15  to  64  years  in  1966,  289,000 
were  classified  as  being  in  gainful  occupations  wnether  they  were 
at  work  or  out  of  work.  The  participation  rate  for  women  was  accord- 
ingly 35.2.  It  has  remained  pretty  stable  over  the  last  forty  years 
and  is  low  by  comparison  with  most  developed  countries. 

39.  Employment  of  Married  Women 

Up-to-date  statistics  on  the  employment  of  married  women  are 
not  available.  The  latest  figures  relate  to  1961.  In  that  year  there 
were  24,30*..  married  women  and  33,100  widows  at  work  in  gainful  occu- 
pations. However,  the  great  majority  of  both  married  women  and  widows 
who  were  at  wont  were  either  employers,  self-employed  or  relatives 


assisting.  There  were  only  14,800  married  women  employees  and  7,200 
employees  who  were  widows.  Of  the  24,300  married  women  in  gainful 
occupation  in  1961,  3,700  were  teachers;  2,900  were  shopkeepers; 

2,700  were  fanners;  1,300  were  maids;  ,1,300  were  clothing  workers; 
1,900  were  engaged  in  other  industries;  1,100  were  clerks;  1,000  were 
shop  assistants;  800  were  charwomen;  700  were  nurses  and  500  were 
typists.  The  breakdown  of  the  32,800  widows  at  work  in  1961  was  as 
follows:  farmers  (20,600),  shopkeepers  (2,900),  charwomen  (1,300), 
clerks  (1,100),  industrial  workers  (1,000),  maids  (1,000),  teachers 
(500),  Of  the  287,000  women  gainfully  occupied  in  1961,  married 
women  (24,300)  accounted  for  8 per  cent  and  widows  (33,100)  for  a 
further  12  per  cent. 

it  will  be  obvious  from  the  foregoing  figures  that  the  partic- 
ipation rate  of  married  women  is  low.  However,  the  results  of  the 
1966  census  (not  yet  available)  will  no  doubt  show  a substantial 
increase  in  the  number  of  married  women  employees.  Recent  surveys 
carried  out  in  urban  areas  indicate  that  there  is  a growing  demand 
for  work  for  married  women  both  by  employers  and  women  themselves. 
This  change  may  be  further  accelerated  by  tne  extension  of  free 
por  , -primary  education,  earlier  marriage,  the  growing  desire  of  women 
to  continue  in  the  labour  force  after  marriage  whether  for  economic 
or  personal  reasons.  There  is  also  a gradual  change  of  opinion  in 
Irish  society  which  to  date  has  not  tended  to  encourage  married  women 
to  engage  in  work  outside  the  home.  Legislation,  in  general,  does 
not  prevent  married  women  from  wording  but  the  lack  of  facilities 
such  as  nursery  schools,  creches  and  home  help  together  with  some 
provisions  of  the  taxation  code  act  as  a deterrent  to  married  women 
seeking  employment  outside  the  home. 

40.  Future  Employment  Prospects 

In  its  report  on  full  employment  published  in  1967  the  National 
Industrial  Economic  Council  made  projections  of  tne  increase  in 
employment  required  to  ensure  full  employment  by  1981  on  certain 
assumptions.  On  this  basis  the  labour  force  could  be  expected  to 
increase  from  1,108,000  in  1966  to  1,144,000  in  1976.  The  number  of 
women  in  the  labour  force  could  be  expected  to  increase  over  the 
same  period  from  288,000  to  306,000,  an  increase  of  18,000  or  6 per 
cent  over  the  ten  years.  This  modest  increase  in  women* s employment 
over  the  next  ten  years  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  female 
participate  rate  will  remain  at  35  per  cent.  This  may  seem  an 
extreme  assumption  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  age  at  marriage 
is  relatively  high,  and  the  marriage-rate  relatively  low. 
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On  this  projection,  the  proportion  of  women  in  the  labour  force 
will  remain  more  or  less  unchanged  over  the  next  ten  years.  It  may 
be  assumed,  however,  that  married  women  will  represent  a gradually 
increasing  proportion  of  the  female  labour  force.  At  a rough  guess 
the  number  of  married  women  at  work  by  1976  could  be  50,000  or  16 
per  cent  of  the  female  labour  force  as  compared  with  24,000  (8  per 
cent)  in  1961. 

41.  Manpower  Measures 

There  have  been  no  legislative  measures  adopted  recently  which 
would  have  a direct  bearing  on  the  employment  situation  of  women. 
However  some  manpower  measures  recently  introduced  which  apply  to 
men  and  women  workers  are  relevant.  Among  these  are: 

(a)  the  Redundancy  Payments  Act  which  came  into  operation  at 
the  beginning  of  1968.  This  provides  for  a lump-sum  payment 
and  weekly  redundancy  payments  to  be  paid  to  redundant 
workers  who  have  had  at  least  four  years'  service  with 
their  employer.  The  lump-sum  payable  is  a half  week’s  pay 
for  each  year  of  service  up  to  age  41  years  and  one  week’s 
pay  for  each  year  of  service  after  age  41  years  subject  to 
a maximum  of  twenty  weeks’  pay.  The  weekly  payments  are 
payable  after  two  weeks  of  unemployment  up  to  a maximum  of 
13  weeks.  The  rate  of  weekly  payment  is  half  the  pre- 
redundancy pay  to  which  is  added  unemployment  insurance 
benefit, 

(b)  The  Industrial  Training  Act  set  up  the  National  Training 
Authority  with  the  function  of  providing  for  the  training 
of  persons  for  industrial  and  commercial  activities.  The 
authority  is  also  responsible  for  retraining  of  redundant 
workers, 

(c)  The  Placement  and  Guidance  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Labour  is  being  reorganised, 

42.  Trade  Union  Membership 

There  are  about  90,000  women  trade  unionists  in  the  Republic 
representing  about  one-fourth  of  all  trade  unionists,  men  and  women. 
On  a rough  estimation  about  two-fifths  of  all  women  employees  are 
organised  in  trade  unions. 


43.  Women's  earnings 

Official  statistics  of  the  earnings  of  women  workers  are 
available  for  industry  only.  The  latest  official  figures  relate  to 
October  1965  but  estimates  based  on  official  figures  have  been  com- 
piled by  the  Research  Service  of  the  Irish  Congress  of  Trade  Unions 
and  published  in  Trade  Union  Information  (April  1968).  The  average 
weekly  earnings  of  women  workers  (18  years  and  over)  in  manufacturing 
industries  in  September  1967  are  estimated  at  £8.5s.0d.  The  average 
hours  worked  were  40*0.  At  the  same  date  the  average  weekly  earnings 
of  men  (18  years  and  over)  in  manufacturing  industries  were  estimated 
at  £l6.4s.0d.  and  the  average  hours  worked  45.4.  On  an  hourly  basis 
the  average  earnings  of  women  worked  out  at  4s. Id.  and  of  men  7s. 2d. 
Thus  women's  hourly  earnings  were  only  57  per  cent  of  men's.  This 
compares  ath  54  per  cent  in  1938,  57  per  cent  in  1955  and  58  per 
cent  in  I960.  There  has  therefore  been  very  little  progress  made  in 
reducing  the  gap  between  men's  and  women's  earnings  in  industry  since 
before  the  war. 

44.  Other  Matters 

Much  of  the  comment  made  in  the  section  of  this  report  dealing 
with  Northern  Ireland  applies  in  similar  measure  to  the  Republic, 

This  applies  especially  to  paragraphs  1 (General  Trade  Union 
Attitudes),  11-16  (Education,  Training,  Qualification,  etc.),  22-24 
(Women  who  Continue  in  Employment  throughout  the  Working  life), 

25  (Women  in  Part-time  Employment),  26  (Equal  Pay),  33  (General 
Remarks) . 
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1.  Historical  Analysis 

The  trend  of  women's  employment  in  Italy  has  followed  a curve 
closely  correlated  to  the  social  and  economic  evolution  of  the 
nation,  and  three  stages  can  be  distinguished  in  it,  alternating 
successively  between  Northern  Italy  and  the  South. 

The  first  stage,  wnich  may  be  defined  as  one  of  agricultural 
development,  is  characterised  by  the  employment  of  large  numbers  of 
women  workers,  and  includes  also  ancillary  activities  such  as  animal 
husbandry  and  preparing  produce  for  sale. 

In  due  course  the  drift  from  the  land  affected  women  too,  and 
then  began  the  period  we  have  distinguished  as  the  second  stage,  in 
which  the  increased  demand  for  manpower  resulting  from  the  country’s 
growing  industrialisation  is  met  by  a rise  in  women’s  employment. 
However,  in  this  first  contact  with  the  world  of  industry,  female 
labour  was  channelled  into  specific  jobs  and  into  particular  sectors 
such  as  textiles  in  whicn  technical  progress,  by  freeing  the  work 
from  the  limiting  factor  of  muscular  strength,  made  it  possible  to 
employ  women  workers,  who  often  attained  higher  rates  of  output  than 
their  masculine  counterparts  in  specific  jobs. 

After  this  initial  phase  of  industrialisation  we  enter  the 
tnird  stage,  which  is  with  us  still,  in  which  advanced  technologies, 
mechanisation  and  automation  make  it  possible  to  employ  women  in 
prac-ically  all  sectors  of  economic  activity,  even  those  tradition- 
ally reserved  for  men.  Furthermore,  tne  progressive  expansion  of  the 
tertiary  sector,  and  of  employment  in  jobs  connected  with  adminis- 
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tration  and  marketing  as  compared  with  direct  production,  demands 
an  increasing  percentage  of  women  workers. 

In  this  stage,  however,  as  women's  employment  has  spread 
throughout  the  various  sectors  of  production,  it  has  undergone  a 
marked  gradual  contraction  especially  during  this  second  post-war 
period,  reaching  a peak  in  recent  years. 

Between  1961  and  1967,  in  fact,  the  female  labour  force  declined 
by  1 million  units  or  16.4  per  cent,  as  against  a virtual  stagnation 
of  men’s  employment  (65,000  units  or  0,5  per  cent  - see  Table  l). 

The  scale  of  the  phenomenon  has  caused  concern  to  the  government 
services,  which  last  March,  on  an  initiative  of  the  Ministry  for  the 
Budget  and  Planning,  following  pressure  from  the  trade  unions,  con- 
vened a tripartite  conference  of  government,  employers  and  trade 
unions  to  investigate  the  matter  of  women's  employment  and  propose 
possible  solutions.  The  facts  and  figures  quoted  in  this  paper  are 
extracted  from  the  proceedings  of  this  conference,  so  their  object- 
ivity can  be  relied  on. 

2,  Analysis  by  Sectors 

The  drop  of  1 million  units  in  the  female  labour  force  between 
1961  and  1967  varied  in  scale  of  impact  from  one  economic  sector  to 
the  other  (Table  l).  In  agriculture  it  amounted  to  730,000  units  or 
34.6  per  cent  compared  with  a drop  of  921,000  units  or  22.5  per  cent 
in  the  case  of  men. 

The  specific  rates  of  women’s  employment  in  this  sector  form  a 
unimodal  curve,  with  a peak  displaced  towards  the  higher  age  groups 
(45-49  years).  As  could  be  expected  in  the  so-called  drift  away  from 
agriculture,  this  mainly  takes  the  forai  of  a dwindling  intake  of 
young  workers  into  the  sector,  together  with,  to  some  extent,  women 
leaving  the  sector  on  reaching  upper  limits  of  age  or  for  natural 
causes  such  as  incapacity  and  death. 

In  the  industrial  sector  from  1961  to  1967  the  numbers  of  women 
workers  occupied  fel?  by  312,000  units  or  16.5  per  cent,  compared 
with  an  increase  in  masculine  employment  of  448,000  units  or  7.8  per 
cent. 

In  this  sector  too  the  curve  of  specific  rates  of  women  employed 
by  age  group  is  markedly  unimodal,  reaching  a sharp  peak  corresponding 
(unlike  that  in  the  agricultural  sector)  to  the  lower  age  group  (20 
years;,  and  declining  steeply  in  the  later  groups,  where  marriages 
and  births  tend  to  be  most  frequent  up  to  about  30-34  years,  and 
thereafter  dwindling  more  slowly  from  one  group  to  the  next. 
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Table  1 


Women  Employed  per  Branch  of  Economic  Activity 

(thousands) 


Sector 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

Agriculture 

2,110 

2,014 

1,780 

1,634 

1,566 

1,419 

o 

CO 

to 

iH 

Industry 

1,891 

1,820 

1,813 

1,708 

1,613 

1,564 

1,579 

Trade 

852 

869 

861 

865 

868 

850 

679 

Transport 

and  communi- 
cations 

59 

64 

67 

76 

74 

70 

68 

Others 

1,173 

1,172 

1,157 

1,185 

1,176 

1,175 

1,179 

Total 

6,085 

5,939 

5,678 

5,468 

5,297 

5,078 

5,085 

In  the  tertiary  sector,  on  the  contrary,  the  numbers  of  women 
empljyed  have  risen  by  42,000  units  or  2.0  per  cent,  as  against  a 
rise  in  the  numbers  of  men  of  408,000  or  9.6  per  cent.  In  these 
activities,  while  the  trend  in  women's  employment  is  the  opposite 
of  that  in  the  other  two  sectors  considered  previously,  there  is 
still  also  a relative  worsening  compared  with  the  employment  of  men. 

As  regards  rates  of  activity  in  this  sector,  we  see  an  altera- 
tion of  the  curve,  beginning  already  in  1961  but  growing  more  marked 
in  recent  times,  from  unimodal  to  bimodal.  In  fact,  after  an  initial 
peak  in  the  lower  age  groups  (20-24  years)  and  a slight  drop  until 
about  30-34  years,  the  curve  begins  to  rise  again  to  a second  peak 
at  about  45  years,  after  which  it  drops  steeply. 

3.  Analysis  of  Causes 

The  reasons  for  the  decli  e in  the  employment  of  women  are 
clearly  to  be  found  in  a set  of  circumstances  that  have  combined 
together  or  accumulated  as  time  has  gone  on. 

To  analyse  them  all  in  detail  would  take  us  too  far,  so  we 
shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  major  causes,  summarised  below: 

(a)  Modifications  of  sectoral  structure  in  industry  appear 
likely  to  have  exerted  some  influence,  especially  in  the  past,  though 
in  recent  times  it  has  been  substantially  lessened.  The  figures  of 
employment  by  category  of  industrial  activity  recorded  by  the 
■•dnistry  of  Labour  show  that  around  the  50s  this  factor  played  some 
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part  in  reducing  numbers  in  sectors  of  predominantly  female  employ- 
ment, especially  in  the  various  sub-sectors  of  the  textile  industry. 
These  downward  trends  were  partly  offset,  afterwards,  by  marked 
expansion  in  sectors  employing  a high  percentage  of  women,  such  as 
clothing  and  footwear,  artificial  textile  fibres,  exc. 

(b)  The  limited  opportunities  of  vocational  training  and 
re-training  open  to  women  under  conditions  of  growing  demand  for 
specialised  labour  would  however  seem  to  be  a distinctly  relevant 
cause.  The  Ministry  of  Labour  figures  of  industrial  employment  by 
groups  of  skilled  trades  clearly  bring  out  an  increase  over  time  in 
the  proportion  of  skilled  and  specialised  workers  to  the  labour 
force  as  a whole. 

But  this  increase  applies  only  to  men,  and  for  women  there  is, 
on  the  contrary,  a decrease. 

(c)  The  intensive  and  rapid  turnover  of  women  workers  is  a well 
known  fact.  The  turnover  rates  for  industrial  operatives,  again 
according  to  Ministry  of  Labour  figures,  are  higher  for  women  than 
for  men  in  practically  all  branches.  This  may  be  regarded  as  a cause 
of  a drop  in  women's  employment  in  that  not  all  the  women  laid  off 
or  dismissed,  or  leaving  their  jobs  for  whatever  reasons,  are 
replaced  by  other  women:  they  are  partly  replaced  by  men. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  women  often  quit  their  jobs  for 
family  reasons,  especially  getting  married  or  having  children,  and 
do  not  come  back  (or  not  immediately)  on  to  the  labour  market.  Once 
the  children  are  sufficiently  grown  up,  the  woman  worker  finds 
difficulty  in  resuming  her  place  in  the  active  population  in  the 
industrial  sector,  both  for  the  reasons  mentioned  above  and  because 
of  her  age,  * 

Consequently,  her  place  is  taken  by  younger  women,  or  in  some 
cases  men. 

This  accounts  for  the  curve  of  rates  of  women's  employment  by 
age  group  previously  referred  to,  and  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
declining  percentage  of  women  occupied,  especially  in  more  highly 
skilled  jobs. 

(d)  The  general  shortage  of  jobs,  the  frequent  lack  of  voca- 
tional skills  and  some  traditional  obstacles  to  work  for  women  out- 
side the  home  which  still  persist  in  some  districts  of  Southern 
Italy,  are  further  causes  particularly  operative  in  the  more  backward 
parts  of  the  country. 
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The  general  shortage  of  vacancies  mainly  impinges  on  women's 
employment  because  in  a general  way  men  are  more  determined  and 
persistent  in  seeking  jobs,  whereas  female  labour  is  also  more 
dependent  on  the  volume  oi  demand  because  women  tend  to  be  more 
reluctant  to  sign  on  at  the  labour  exchange.  In  other  words,  it  may 
be  said  that  supply  and  demand  are,  in  the  case  of  women  workers, 
mutually  restrictive  in  tendency  (see  Table  2).  While  this  is  fairly 
common  in  the  present  labour  situation  in  Italy,  it  applies  in  par- 
ticular to  the  conditions  of  job  shortage  in  the  above  mentioned 
areas. 


Table  2 

Numbers  of  Women  Seeking  Employment 
(thousands) 


Sector 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

Unemployed 

seeking 

employment 

109 

91 

70 

77 

102 

99 

107 

Seeking 
first  job 

113 

110 

86 

96 

101 

112 

121 

Total 

222 

201 

156 

173 

203 

211 

228 

Another  phenomenon  to  which  due  regard  should  be  given  is  that 
caused  by  switches  from  one  occupation  to  another,  whose  reasons  are 
to  be  looked  for  in  failure  to  engage  women  workers  on  completion  of 
their  apprenticeship. 

(e)  Notwithstanding  a substantial  increase  in  the  length  of 
school-life  for  girls,  the  proportion  of  the  school  population  lost 
in  the  transition  from  compulsory  schooling  to  secondary  educational 
establishments  is  still  very  high. 

The  largest  intake  of  young  women  into  secondary  educational 
establishments  is  still  into  teachers'  training  colleges  and  schools, 
followed  by  the  arts  and  science  departments  of  grammar  schools, 
commercial  technical  colleges  and  for  business  training,  vocational 
schools  of  commerce,  with  - a long  way  after  - women's  technical 
colleges  and  vocational  training  establishments. 

As  regards  the  university  population,  there  is  a big  influx  of 
women  into  the  Faculties  reserved  for  qualified  teachers,  and  those 
of  Arts,  Philosophy,  Economics  and  Commerce. 

A survey  of  the  field  shows  clearly  the  relative  lowering  of 
standards  for  women  in  the  higher  reaches  of  the  educational  system. 


In  fact,  in  the  upper  intermediate  standards,  girl  students 
are  practically  non-existent  in  the  industrial  technical  colleges, 
but  are  concentrated  in  those  types  of  school  mainly  oriented  towards 
the  tertiary  sector. 

The  same  phenomenon  recurs  in  university  education  (Faculties 
reserved  for  qualified  teachers,  and  those  of  Arts,  Philosophy, 
Economics  and  Commerce). 

The  same  statistics  for  pupils  attending  vocational  training 
courses,  while  they  are  not  capable  of  detailed  analysis,  clearly 
highlight  the  concentration  of  women  attending  particular  kinds  of 
courses. 

The  supply  of  female  labour  would  therefore  appear  to  be  markedly 
influenced  by  certain  social  traditions,  which  channel  it  mainly 
towards  particular  branches  of  studies,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
demand  in  the  industrial  sector  is  increasingly  oriented  towards 
different  categories  of  trained  manpower. 

(f)  Finally,  if  to  all  these  causes  we  add  the  existing  legal 
and  contractual  disparities  between  men  and  women  and  the  scarcity 
or  non-existence  of  social  structures,  ranging  from  day  nurseries 
to  kindergartens  and  often  obliging  the  woman  worker  who  has  a child 
to  choose  between  bringing  up  her  family  and  going  out  to  work,  we 
shall  have  a practically  full  picture  of  the  factors  contributing 
to  the  drop  in  women's  employment  in  Italy. 

4,  Future  Prospects 

Let  us  now  see  what  forecasts  can  be  made  for  the  future  of 
women’s  employment  in  Italy.  An  analysis  by  major  economic  sectors 
shows  that: 

- as  regards  the  prospects  for  employment  in  agriculture  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  downward  trend  which  has  for  decades  past 
been  a feature  of  this  sector  will  continue  over  the  next  few  years 
as  well.  This  is  due  to  psychological  and  sociological  factors  wh  .ch 
affect  young  women  more  acutely,  and  add  their  influence  to  that  of 
the  economic  and  social  factors  affecting  both  sexes,  such  as  low 
farm  incomes,  larger  school  attendance  and  the  consequent  raising 
of  educational  standards  in  the  rural  populations.  Such  factors 
increasingly  furnish  young  women  with  an  incentive  for  giving  up 
farmwork,  while  from  another  angle  there  are  practically  no  young 
women  entering  rural  families  from  other  sectors  by  way  of  matrimony. 
For  these  reasons,  according  to  a generally  accepted  estimate,  the 


order  of  magnitude  for  the  drop  in  numbers  of  women  employed  in 
agriculture  over  the  next  five  years  will  certainly  be  in  excess  of 
400,000  units; 

- regarding  the  outlook  for  women's  employment  in  industry,  if 
the  current  downward  trend  in  the  numbers  of  women  employed  in  the 
various  traditional  sectors  of  industry  continues  during  the  next' 
few  years,  the  problem  of  a future  expansion  of  female  employment 
is  likely  to  depend  on  an  increase  in  numbers  employed  particularly 
in  those  industries  where  the  percentage  of  women  is  at  present 
small,  and  also,  on  whether  more  jobs  are  offered  in  advanced  sectors 
(electronics,  certain  chemical  branches,  etc.)  where  a high  proportion 
of  women  is  to  be  presumed  possible.  In  this  connection  we  would  under- 
line the  growing  importance  in  coming  years  of  technological  devel- 
opments and  the  adoption  by  firms  of  advanced  organisational  tech- 
niques, noting  that  the  objective  of  greater  efficiency  in  the 
machinery  of  production  does  not  conflict  with  that  of  employment  in 
general  and  women's  employment  in  particular; 

- finally,  as  regards  the  outlook  for  women's  employment  in  the 
tertiary  sector,  the  heterogeneous  nature  of  the  latter  precludes 
making  any  concrete  or  objective  estimates. 

However,  it  may  be  conjectured  that  women  will  inevitably  have 
to  resort  to  this  sector  as  a refuge  in  the  country's  current  social 
and  economic  situation,  chiefly  because  of  two  broad  considerations: 

(a)  scholastic  options,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  have  the 

effect  of  mainly  channelling  women  towards  employment  in  the  services 
sector; 

(b)  less  competition  from  male  labour,  to  whom  employment  in 
this  sector  is  unattractive  for  various  reasons,  more  especially 
lower  wage-scales  and  longer  working  hours. 

To  sum  up,  then,  the  prospects  for  employment  of  women  in  Italy 
are  far  from  rosy.  Over  against  the  agricultural  sector  which  releases, 
and  will  for  several  years  go  on  releasing  women  workers  on  a large 
scale,  we  have  the  industrial  sector  which,  unless  trends  alter, 
will  go  on  absorbing  female  labour  marginally  only,  and  the  tertiary 
sector  affording  random  possibilities  of  intake,  which  are  not 
however  conducive  to  the  qualification  and  personalisation  of  feminine 
labour. 

Thus  the  evolutionary  trend  in  women's  employment  in  Italy  is 
clear:  a slow  uphill  battle  against  economic,  social  and  traditional 
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obstacles  which  hold  back  progress  and  above  all  cause  it  to  move 
by  fits  and  starts  even  though  the  broadly  progressive  character  of 
the  underlying  trend  is  in  our  view  indubitable,  and  attested  above 
all  by  the  qualitative  aspects  of  the  changes  taking  place  rather 
than  by  the  quantitative  rate  of  development,  which  is  definitely 
negative. 

The  upshot  of  all  this  is  that  the  trend  needs  to  be  altered, 
and  trade  union  efforts  are  being  directed  towards  that  end. 

5.  Trade  Union  Proposals  for  a Solution 

The  Italian  trade  unions  have  proposed  grappling  with  the 
problem  of  women's  employment  at  the  roots.  A first  step  was  taken 
with  the  tripartite  conference  mentioned  earlier,  which  served  to  - 
bring  home  to  the  government  services  their  responsibilities  in  the 
matter  and  to  propose  whatever  remedial  actions  were  regarded  as  the 
most  urgent.  Other  steps  are  to  be  taken  shortly. 

This  makes  it  clear  that  the  overriding  need  is  to  lift  women’s 
employment  up  from  the  currently  accepted  concept  of  marginalism 
to  which  it  is  confined  despite  indubitable  trade  union  gains  and 
despite  the  evolutionary  trend  in  Italian  society. 

Then  we  shall  have  to  overcome  the  dichotomy  of  male  and  female 
labour,  which  even  today,  are  considered  as  antithetical  to  one 
another,  as  if  the  employment  of  women  were  bound  to  leave  less  room 
for  men. 

The  Government  is  being  pressed  to  plan,  and  lose  no  time  in 
wielding,  all  the  instruments  of  economic  and  social  policy  calculated 
to  increase  and  foster  women's  participation  in  the  country's  pro- 
ductive activity.  In  this  direction  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  need  to 
offer  incentives  for  training  and  re- training  women,  for  modifying 
standards  and  customs  limiting  age  of  intake  and  retirement  for 
women  workers,  for  bringing  educational  policy  into  line  with  modern 
occupational  requirements,  for  offering  incentives  for  selective 
investments  likely  to  encourage  the  employment  of  women,  for  reforming 
the  legislative  and  contractual  lag  with  which  women's  employment 
still  has  to  contend. 

On  a more  directly  social  plane,  action  has  been  called  for  to: 

- promote  protective  legislation  for  working  mothers,  either 
because  motherhood  and  its  accompanying  social  obligations  appear 
likely  to  govern  directly  women's  propensity  and  availability  for 
work,  or  because  it  implies  health  considerations  for  the  welfare  of 
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the  mother  and  baby,  or  because,  as  things  are,  such  protective 
measures  risk  causing  discrimination  against  the  workers.  It  is 
therefore  necessary  to  eliminate  rapidly  the  deficiencies  and  in- 
efficiencies in  the  present  system,  mainly  governed  by  the  Act  of  26th 
August,  1950,  No. 860,  as  subsequently  amended. 

- reform  the  general  provisions  for  family  allowances,  getting 
away  from  the  present  character  of  inadequate  supplementary  payments 
for  family  responsibilities,  in  order  to  make  such  kinds  of  benefit 
more  effective  and  more  realistic  in  relation  to  family  needs.  It  is 
also  necessary  to  eliminate  the  existing  inequalities  between  the 
sexes  - whereas  the  husband  in  every  case  draws  the  allowance  for 
his  wife  who  is  not  gainfully  employed,  the  opposite  is  only  possible 
for  the  wife  subject  to  particular  conditions. 

- solve  problems  concerning  treatment  for  pension  purposes, 
which  are  of  two  different  kinds:  the  first  concerns  the  existing 
disparities  between  men  and  women  within  the  same  category;  the 
second  the  defects  and  contradictions  in  the  pension  system  in 
general.  Some  of  the  first  kind  of  problem  will  eventually  find  a 
suitable  solution  within  the  wider  context  of  the  reform  of  pensions 
and  compulsory  insurance  now  being  put  through  in  Italy,  while  there 
will  remain  to  be  settled  questions  of  reversionary  rights  and  of 
pensionable  age.  There  is  in  fact  no  plausible  reason  for  not  applying 
reversionary  rights,  within  the  limits  and  according  to  the  procedure 
laid  down  for  the  male  workers,  to  women's  pensions  as  well. 

- promote  the  management  and  organisation  of  the  various  social 
services  (priority  being  given  to  day-nurseries)  by  local  authorities, 
regional  authorities,  groups  of  communes  and  individual  communes, 
with  direct  and  responsible  participation  by  the  most  interested 
categories,  e*g.  trade  unions,  family  associations,  etc. 

- speed  up  definition  of  the  executive  programmes  for  building 
the  3,800  new  day  nurseries  provided  for  in  the  five  Year  Plan. 

- enable  actions  to  be  undertaken  in  the  sector  of  these  day 
nurseries  by  means  of  a full  infrastructure  of  the  latest  and  most 
up-to-date  teaching  and  psychological  equipment,  and  making  timely 
preparations  for  training  suitably  skilled  and  specialised  personnel 
for  child  welfare. 

- promote  new  building  estates  fully  financed  by  the  State  or 
consortia  of  building  co-operatives  to  try  out  new  types  of  housing 
including,  besides  creches,  and  depending  on  the  scale  of  the  scheme: 


(1)  a kindergarten; 

(2)  compulsory  elementary  schools  (with  possibilities  for 
providing  refresher  courses  in  situ  and  compulsory  classes 
after  school  hours); 

(5)  a decentralised  unit  at  the  day  infirmary  for  giving 

assistance  over  the  whole  range  of  working  hours  for  sick 
people  and  incapacitated  old  people; 

(4)  premises  for  unspecified  public  assistance; 

(5)  green  spaces  equipped  and  supervised,  for  use  as  children's 
playgrounds. 

CONCLUSION 

The  conclusions  of  this  brief  report  are  self-evident.  Women's 
employment  in  Italy  still  has  a long  way  to  go,  and  a highly  important 
task  awaits  the  trade  unions. 

We  need  to  go  on  promoting  further  progress,  because  work  by 
women  in  modern  society  is  no  longer  enclosed  within  the  narrow 
alternatives  of  factory  work  and  looking  after  the  home,  but  rather 
signifies  giving  woman  her  place  in  the  wider  context  of  the  structure 
of  contemporary  society. 

In  our  incontrovertibly  economic  age,  woman  is  called  upon  to 
fulfil  functions  demanding  the  indivisible  solidarity  of  our  funda- 
mental responsibilities. 

It  has  in  fact  been  aptly  said  that  nowadays  no  liberation  of 
humanity  can  be  genuine  unless  it  contributes  to  promoting  the  setting 
free  of  the  whole  of  mankind. 
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Forecasts  for  the  Next  Ten  Years 

In  Norway  a comparatively  small  proportion  of  married  women 
are  employed  outside  their  homes.  This  appears  from  a study  which 
was  made  a few  years  ago.  The  study  covered  married  women  in  employ- 
ment between  the  age  of  34  and  54  • broadly  speaking  a group  who  did 
not  have  small  children  below  school  age. 

There  were  350,000  women  of  this  age,  25,000  of  whom  had  a job, 
while  50,000/60,000  assisted  their  husbands  in  their  work.  Thus 
there  were  270,000  married  women  left  for  potential  employment. 

90,000  of  these  women  were  living  in  towns  where  it  should  be  easier 
to  find  jobs. 

As  a census  is  taken  in  Norway  only  every  ten  years  this  report 
has  to  be  based  on  the  last  census  taken  in  i960.  According  to  this 
census  there  were  835 * 000  married  women  in  I960.  Of  these  only 
80,000,  or  about  9*5  per  cent,  had  a main  job  outside  their  homes, 
whereas  755*000  were  not  in  gainful  employment.  According  to  estimates, 
the  number  of  women  with  a main  job  outside  their  home  will  increase 
to  about  14  per  cent  in  1970. 

It  is  true  that  from  1950  to  I960  the  number  of  married  women 
in  gainful  employment  had  doubled,  but  for  most  women  in  our  country 
marriage  means  a decisive  break  in  employment.  Today,  as  fifty  years 
ago,  women  are  brought  up  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  role  of 
housewife. 
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On  the  other  hand,  many  of  these  women  are  educated  and  trained 
for  occupations  where  there  is  a great  shortage  of  labour.  We  are  in 
need  of  teachers,  nurses,  home  helps,  social  workers,  child  care 
workers,  etc.  One  would  think  that  a great  part  of  the  women  who 
educate  and  train  themselves  for  an  occupation  would  be  interested 
in  continuing  in  their  job,  if  possible,  even  after  having  children. 
Unfortunately,  we  know  very  little  about  this  question,  as  the 
Norwegian  authorities  have  not  taken  much  interest  in  studying  the 
wishes  and  needs  - other  than  housework  - of  married  women, 

A parliamentary  report  on  labour  market  policies  is  being 
prepared  at  the  moment  which  stated  that  jobs  should  be  created 
according  to  the  needs  of  women,  and  one  should  seek  to  remove  the 
practical  obstacles  facing  women  with  family  responsibilities  who 
wish  to  take  up  gainful  employment,  etc. 

As  mentioned  before,  the  number  of  working  women  has  risen  with 
the  increase  in  population,  but  at  the  same  time  the  percentage  of 
working  women  in  the  total  working  population  has  decreased. 

In  1875  women  constituted  29.1  per  cent  of  the  total  working 

population. 

In  1930  this  percentage  had  fallen  to  27. 

In  1950  " " " " " 24. 

In  I960  " ” " " " 23. 

By  the  term  "working”  or  the  term  "gainful  employment"  is  meant 
persons  who  draw  an  income  from  their  work.  Persons  who  are  doing 
unpaid  housework  are  not  included. 

In  other  words  up  to  i960  there  has  been  a steady  decrease  of 
women  in  employment,  which  most  people  would  not  believe  when  seeing 
the  vast  number  of  women  on  their  way  to  and  from  work.  This  is 
connected  with  many  factors,  including  the  low  employment  rate  among 
married  women. 

At  the  last  census  in  Norway  (i960)  there  were  3,591,234 
inhabitants.  1,789,406  were  men.  1,801,828  were  women.  1,349,740 
were  women  above  the  age  of  15.  Of  these  834,225  were  married, 

136,655  were  widows,  while  2^,922  were  divorced  or  separated  from 
their  husbands,  80  per  cent  of  tne  women  in  the  age  group  between 
25  and  29  were  married,  86  per  cent  in  the  age  group  between  30  and 
39  were  married.  In  1950  the  respective  figures  were  65  per  cent 
and  78  per  cent.  Of  the  women  above  the  age  of  15  barely  24  per  cent 
were  in  gainful  employment  in  i960.  The  rate  of  employment  was  55. 7 
per  cent  for  unmarried  women  and  9.5  per  cent  for  married  women.  It 
seems,  however,  that  the  employment  rate  rose  somewhat  in  the  period 
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from  i960  to  1967,  but  the  figures  which  may  be  comparable  with  the 
figures  of  the  I960  census,  will  not  be  available  until  1970.  It  is 
likely,  however,  that  there  will  be  an  increase  in  the  rate  of 
employment  as  the  present  groups  of  older  women  are  being  replaced 
by  younger  women  with  better  education  and  training  and  a different 
attitude  to  employment. 

In  the  period  from  1960-1970  it  is  estimated  that  the  number 
of  women  workers  will  increase  by  47,000.  The  corresponding  figure 
for  male  workers  will  be  about  65,000#  In  1970  the  total  rate  of 
employment  for  women  will  probably  be  somewhat  higher  than  in  i960. 

While  women  in  i960  performed  about  29*5  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  jobs  performed  in  a year,  this  percentage  was  30.3  in  1967. 
In  i960  the  total  employment  numbered  1,475,900  jobs.  In  1967  the 
figure  was  approximately  1,552,500  - a rise  of  about  76,600  from 
I960  to  1967. 

As  will  be  noted,  the  increase  is  not  particularly  high,  but 
it  implies,  nevertheless,  that  women’s  part  in  the  increase  in 
employment  taken  as  a percentage  of  the  jobs  per  year  performed  by 
women,  is  almost  twice  that  of  men. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  increase  has  taken  place 
mainly  among  married  women,  as  these  account  for  an  increasing  part 
of  the  female  population. 

In  i960  there  were  182,000  married  women  in  Norway  below  the 
age  of  fifty  with  the  youngest  child  below  the  age  of  seven.  There 
were  146,200  women  with  the  youngest  child  of  the  age  from  7-14# 

These  two  groups  made  up  more  than  one  third  of  female  labour. 

In  i960  6*6  per  cent  of  all  married  women  with  children  at 

home  had  an  occupation  outside  their  home.  The  percentage  with  a 
job  was  highest  among  women  with  one  child,  where  it  was  10  per  cent. 
It  declined  with  the  increasing  number  of  children. 

17  per  cent  of  married  women  without  children  at  home  were  in 
gainful  employment. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  employment  rate  declined  with  the 
increasing  age  of  married  women,  and  it  is  particularly  the  many 
older  women  in  the  group  with  no  children  at  home  which  contributes 
to  the  low  rate  of  employment. 

In  i960  about  83  per  cent  of  all  personal  services  were  per- 
formed by  women.  About  53  per  cent  of  employees  in  public  and  private 
services  were  women.  In  financial  institutions  and  estate  agencies 
§bout  40  per  cent  were  women  and  in  commerce  the  figure  was  about 
the  same.  In  manufacturing  women  accounted  for  barely  19  per  cent 
of  all  employees. 


In  I960  about  4 per  cent  of  the  women  were  in  paid  employment 
in  agriculture,  21  per  cent  were  in  manufacturing,  19.5  per  cent 
were  in  personal  services,  25  per  cent  were  in  public  and  private 
services,  and  23  per  cent  were  in  business, 

I have  stated  previously  that  in  i960  there  were  approximately 
80,000  women  with  a full  time  occupation  outside  their  homes.  For 
these  women  the  full  time  occupations  were  office  work,  manufacturing, 
service  and  sales  work. 

Regarding  education,  the  figures  of  the  census  showed  that  32 
per  cent  of  all  women  above  the  age  of  15  were  educated  beyond  the 
elementary  school  level.  There  was  a great  difference,  however, 
between  the  rural  districts  and  the  town^.  In  the  rural  districts 
30  per  cent  of  the  women  had  education  beyond  the  elementary  level, 
whereas  the  corresponding  figure  for  the  towns  was  35  per  cent, 

14,5  per  cent  of  all  women  above  the  age  of  15  had  completed  contin- 
uation school  or  people's  high  school.  9.2  per  cent  had  completed 
secondary  education  (middle-school).  3,6  per  cent  had  passed  the 
matriculation,  0,3  per  cent  held  university  degrees  or  degrees  from 
schools  of  university  level, 

A characteristic  of  women's  education  is  that  it  generally  stops 
at  the  lower  level.  Women  are  less  inclined  to  go  in  for  special 
education  but  prefer  special  training  in  the  occupations  that  are 
traditionally  conceived  as  being  suitable  for  women. 

In  1963,  39.1  per  cent  of  the  students  in  technical  and  voca- 
tional schools  were  women,  56,4  per  cent  of  the  students  of  general 
teachers'  training  colleges  were  women.  At  the  special  teachers' 
training  colleges  71  per  cent  of  the  students  were  women.  At  the 
schools  for  health  services  and  social  work  94.5  per  cent  of  the 
students  were  women. 

Women  constituted  only  16,5  per  cent  of  the  students  at  craft 
and  industrial  schools  where  they  were  found  almost  exclusively  within 
the  traditional  women's  occupations  such  as  ready-to-wear  manufactur- 
ing, hairdressing,  housework  and  various  occupations  connected  with 
domestic  service,  such  as  home  helps,  cooks,  etc. 

There  Wire  very  few  women  at  the  technical  schools  in  agriculture, 
and  still  fewer  women  at  the  other  technical  schools. 

Only  22.4  per  cent  of  the  students  at  universities  and  other 
schools  at  university  level  were  women,  and  they  were  studying  within 
a narrow  range  of  subjects. 
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44  per  cent  of  the  philologists  were  women. 

64*3  per  cent  of  the  pharmacologists  were  women. 

36  per  cent  of  the  psychologists  were  women. 

12.3  per  cent  of  the  medical  students  were  women. 

Only  a few  women  were  found  at  the  Norwegian  University 
Commercial  College  and  the  Norwegian  University  Agricultural  College. 

At  the  Norwegian  University  Technical  College  there  were  only 
4.3  per  cent  of  women  students  and  they  usually  studied  architecture 
or  chemistry. 

In  general  women  in  Norway  have  a poorer  education  than  men. 
Furthermore  women  belong  to  a particularly  vulnerable  group,  as  they 
are  either  unskilled  or  their  vocational  training  is  limited  to  a 
few  fields.  They  are  easily  hit  by  fairly  modest  rationalisation, 
for  example,  within  textiles,  commerce  and  offices,  or  the  other 
so-called  women's  occupations.  They  educate  themselves  for  the  occu- 
pations in  which  women  have  been  engaged  in  the  past  and  rarely  aim 
at  superior  positions,  but  are  content  to  remain  as  subordinate 
staff . We  find  women  in  the  industries,  commerce  and  offices,  health 
services,  education,  but  rarely  in  superior  positions,  and  practically 
never  in  top  positions. 

There  are  few  women  in  highly  qualified  jobs  in  industry.  Thus, 
within  the  electro-technical  industry  there  were  3 women  only  out 
of  467  engineers.  There  were  2 women  out  of  l#04l  technicians  and 
draughtsmen. 

In  the  public  administration,  out  of  1,766  consultants  and 
professional  secretaries  only  253  were  women.  Out  of  333  medical 
directors,  3 were  women,  and  there  were  389  women  doctors  out  of  a 
total  of  3 #470.  Of  1,502  lawyers  25  were  women.  Of  422  theatre 
directors  and  actors  174  were  women.  Ill  out  of  631  singers  and 
musicians  were  women.  On  the  other  hand,  women  accounted  for  approx- 
imately 50  per  cent  of  the  teachers  at  elementary  and  continuation 
schools,  whereas  only  58  of  the  l,07l  heads  of  schools  wore  women. 

It  is  a fact,  furthermore,  that  an  increasing  number  of  women 
are  getting  married  and  they  marry  younger  than  before.  Whereas  in 
1936-40  the  rvijrage  age  for  a woman's  first  marriage  was  26.4,  it 
was  22.5  in  1965*  In  1900  46.7  per  cent  of  all  women  above  the  age 
of  15  were  married.  In  1930  the  corresponding  figure  was  45.5  per 
cent.  In  i960  it  was  61.8  per  cent. 

The  number  of  children  per  family  has  decreased  and  is  still 
decreasing.  In  1930  the  number  of  babies  per  1,000  married  women 
was  approximately  160.  In  i960  it  was  approximately  134.  In  1920 
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the  average  number  of  children  per  marriage  of  more  than  thirty  years 
duration  was  5.7.  In  1950  it  was  3.3.  In  I960  it  was  2.5. 

In  1920,  72  per  cent  of  all  married  couples  had  more  than  three 
children  The  corresponding  figure  for  i960  was  24  per  cent.  11  per 
cent  of  all  married  couples  had  no  children,  and  more  than  45  per 
cent  had  one  child  or  two  children. 

As  a result  of  early  marriages  and  small  families  the  period 
when  a woman  is  tied  to  child  care  is  usually  finished  before  she  is 
40.  She  still  has  approximately  30  years  left  before  she  is  due  to 
retire,  70  years  being  the  official  age  of  retirement  in  Norway.  *or 
thirty  years,  or  about  half  of  their  lives,  women  will  not  have 
enough  to  occupy  them  in  their  homes.  In  other  words,  there  will  be 
a large  group  of  women  who  would  wish  to  change  from  work  at  home 
to  outside  employment.  They  would  like  to  go  into  the  labour  market 
and  the  question  is:  will  they  find  employment  if  they  so  wish? 

To  a considerable  degree  womens  chances  of  employment  will  be 
determined  by  the  general  demand  for  labour.  They  will  also  be 
determined  by  the  degree  to  which  they  are  offered  jobs  which  are 
suitable  for  women  in  practical  and  other  ways. 

In  Norway  - especially  in  the  areas  with  a scattered  population  - 
women  have  little  chance  of  obtaining  employment.  As  a rule,  in  those 
places  the  industries  usually  employ  men  only.  In  areas  dominated  by 
textiles,  ready-to-wear  manufacturing  and  food  industries,  with 
administration  in  need  of  office  staffs,  there  is  naturally  a high 
percentage  of  female  labour,  but  this  percentage  is  low  in  places 
dominated  by  steel  and  engineering  industries. 

The  problems  in  Sweden  and  Norway  are  fairly  similar  with  regard 
to  chances  of  employment.  In  Sweden  it  is  estimated  that  about 
100,000  women  would  like  to  have  a job  if  they  could  get  one.  Unfor- 
tunately, we  have  no  concrete  figures  for  Norway,  but  the  position 
is  pretty  much  the  same. 

If  in  an  area  there  is  heavy  industry  dominated  by  male  labour 
and  at  the  same  time  there  is  a considerable  surplus  of  women  in 
the  labour  market  one  should  seek  to  use  more  female  labour  in  the 
heavy  industries.  In  cases  where  women  have  been  placed  in  occupations 
which  in  the  past  were  reserved  for  men,  they  have  proved  extremely 
suitable  for  such  job3. 

In  Norway  today  the  shortage  of  child  cs  > institutions  is  the 
biggest  obstacle  to  the  participation  of  large  groups  of  younger 
women  in  employment.  To  ensure  that  children  are  taken  care  of  in 
the  best  possible  way  in  day  nurseries*  kirv'0rgartens  and  nursery 


schools  is  not  only  of  interest  to  women , but  is  a problem  for 
society  and  the  family.  It  is  important  to  adapt  opening  and  closing 
hours  of  such  institutions  to  working  hours.  In  Oslo,  for  example, 
all  day  nurseries  closed  for  two  weeks  during  the  summer  1968,  This 
created  problems  for  many  mothers,  but  the  whole  question,  including 
morning  opening  hours,  will  now  be  considered  on  a broad  basis. 

In  Norway  today  approximately  430,000  children  are  below  the 
age  of  seven.  It  is  estimated  that  about  25  per  cent  of  these  child- 
ren i.e.  about  107,000  would  need  to  attend  a child  care  institution. 
About  9 >053  out  of  430,000  children  - 21  per  thousand  - are  today 
placed  in  such  an  institution.  Child  care  institutions  are  best 
developed  in  the  two  municipalities  which  cater  for  89  per  cent  of 
all  places.  Thus,  in  Oslo,  the  coverage  is  11  per  cent.  According 
to  statistics,  4,810  applicants  were  refused  in  the  Autumn  1965* 

But  there  are  no  figures  giving  the  number  of  people  who  do  not 
apply  because  they  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  get  in.  A study  made 
in  one  of  the  "satellite  cities"  of  Oslo  showed  that  90  per  cent 
of  the  housewives  in  this  suburb  wished  to  have  their  children  placed 
in  child  care  institutions. 

Regarding  the  shortage  of  child  care  institutions  the  employers 
might  contribute  somewhat  more  than  they  do  at  present  in  order  to 
have  more  kindergartens  and  day  nurseries.  They  might  contribute 
financially  and  in  such  a way  obtain  some  places  in  the  child  care 
institutions. 

I would  *ike  to  mention  here  that  in  July  1968  a proposal  to 
sell  places  in  day  nurseries  to  public  and  private  undertakings  was 
submitted  to  the  Oslo  local  authorities.  A number  of  firms  have 
approached  the  local  authorities  expressing  their  interest  in  estab- 
lishing and  building  kindergartens  for  the  children  of  their  employ- 
ees. Such  an  arrangement  would  benefit  the  employees  wnose  homes  in 
most  cases  are  scattered  all  over  the  town  area.  They  might  then 
avoid  such  disadvantages  as  the  transport  of  their  children.  Accord- 
ing to  the  above-mentioned  proposal  which  was  adopted  by  the  Oslo 
local  authorities,  both  public  and  private  firms  in  Oslo  have  been 
given  permission  to  buy  up  to  100  places  in  the  day  nursery  institu- 
tions of  the  Oslo  municipality.  Each  firm  may  buy  up  to  10  places, 
at  a price  of  15,000  N.  kroner  per  place.  The  income  from  the  sale 
of  places  will  be  used  for  the  further  development  of  day  child  care 
institutions  in  addition  to  the  normal  development  of  such  institutions. 

I would  also  mention  another  example  of  efforts  of  firms  to  meet 
the  shortage  of  day  child  care  places  in  Oslo.  One  of  the  larger 
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factories  in  Oslo  has  offered  to  establish  a day  nursery  in  one  of 
the  free  rooms  of  their  premises.  The  firm  would  be  prepared  to 
undertake  the  installation  of  fittings  and  fixtures,  and  take  care 
of  heating  and  external  maintenance.  The  premises  were  offered  to 
the  Oslo  local  authorities  free  of  charge.  In  return  the  firm  would 
wish  to  have  seven  places  for  cnildren  in  the  age  group  1-7.  Payment 
for  these  children  should  take  place  on  the  same  lines  as  at  the 
other  day  nurseries.  This  day  nursery  will  be  inaugurated  in  the 
Autumn  1968. 

Part-time  employment  is  practised  to  a certain  extent  in  Norway. 
The  main  problem  has  been  the  supply  of  jobs.  Industries  are  not 
geared  to  this  form  of  work,  and  employers,  both  in  private  and 
public  undertakings  have  taken  very  little  interest  in  this  matter. 

It  has  been  difficult  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  women's  inter- 
est in  part-time  employment.  There  has  been  a good  supply  of  unskilled 
labour,  whereas  the  supply  of  qualified  part-time  workers  for  certain 
sectors  has  been  rather  small.  Generally  speaking,  the  interest  in 
part-time  employment  of  women  both  on  the  part  of  employers  and 
employees  has  been  determined  mainly  by  the  situation  on  the  labour 
market.  .Employers  often  look  upon  the  employment  of  part-time  workers 
as  an  emergency  measure.  There  are,  of  course,  exceptions,  and  it 
seems  that  the  retail  trade  and  department  stores  are  making  use  to 
an  increasing  extent  of  part-time  employees.  In  this  connection  I 
may  mention  that  in  1962  an  evening  course  was  organised  in  Oslo  for 
housewives  and  other  women  who  wished  to  take  up  part-time  employment. 
Five  short  courses  with  a total  of  150  participants  were  held,  but 
there  were  three  times  as  many  applicants.  The  greatest  demand  for 
part-time  employment  has  been  in  the  Oslo  area,  as  here  within 
certain  sectors,  particularly  in  commerce  and  offices,  it  has  been 
difficult  to  obtain  sufficient  qualified  full-time  female  labour. 

Part-time  employment  is  practised  differently  within  the  differ- 
ent sectors.  In  the  textile  industry  some  firms  operate  with  so- 
called  housewife-shifts  in  the  afternoon.  In  ready-to-wear  manufac- 
turing women  work  on  shorter  shifts  in  the  afternoon  after  the  end 
of  normal  working  hours.  Within  the  retail  trade,  the  food  trade  in 
particular,  women  have  been  employed  part-time  to  a great  extent 
for  3-4  hours  in  the  afternoon,  or  2-3  full  days  a week.  With  the 
rationalisation  and  modernisation  of  the  retail  trades  more  women 
are  now  sought  for  part-time  employment.  There  is  a tendency  to 
limit  the  number  of  full-time  employees  as  much  as  possible  and  to 
use  part-time  workers  as  shop  assistants  at  peak  periods  during  the 
day  or  the  week. 
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There  has  been  a certain  shortage  of  qualified  part-time 
employees  in  Oslo.  Shops  and  stores  require  much  of  this  category 
of  labour,  and  they  are  interested  mainly  in  persons  who  know  the 
job  well  enough  to  be  able  to  perform  it  immediately  upon  entering 
employment.  The  lack  of  skills  may  often  be  a serious  obstacle  for 
adult  women  who  want  to  take  up  employment.  Great  emphasis  is 
therefore  placed  on  the  participation  of  women  in  the  vocational 
training  courses  for  adults  organised  by  the  Norwegian  labour 
exchange  service.  There  has  been  a growing  interest  among  women  in 
these  courses.  Through  them  it  has  been  possible  to  some  extent  to 
train  women  for  occupations  which  are  traditionally  considered  as 
male  occupations.  However,  the  bulk  of  women  taking  part  in  these 
courses  train  themselves  for  the  traditional  women’s  occupations 
inside  the  services  and  manufacturing  industries. 

X would  like  to  add  that  all  newly  recruited  officials  of  the 
labour  exchange  service  are  informed  at  their  service  school  of 
questions  concerning  the  employment  of  female  labour.  Special 
emphasis  is  placed  on  the  problems  arising  in  connection  with  women 
who  have  been  away  from  working  life  for  some  time,  especially 
married  women.  These  information  courses  will  continue  until  they 
have  covered  all  directors  of  the  labour  exchange  offices  throughout 
the  country. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  the  period  1960-1970  the  total  working 
population  in  Norway  will  increase  by  more  than  110,000  persons, 
47*000  of  whom  will  be  women.  It  is  furthermore  estimatsd  that  the 
employment  rate  cf  married  women  will  increase  on  a similar  scale 
as  in  the  previous  decade: 


This  implies  an  increase  of  50,000  married  women  in  employment, 
while  there  will  be  a decrease  for  non-married  and  ex-married  women 
of  3,000. 

Thus,  according  to  our  forecasts,  it  is  clear  that  the  greatest 
resources  are  found  among  married  women. 

Trade  Union  views  concerning  the  chief  measures  recently  adopted  or 
now  unaer  consideration  to  prepare  women  for  employment,  facilitate 
their  employment.  and_ alleviate  the  difficulties  arising  out  of  the 
family  situation  of  the  women  concerned 
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The  central  task  of  the  Norwegian  Federation  of  Trade  Unions 
is  still  to  secure  equal  rights  for  women  in  the  broadest  sense,  both 
in  their  admittance  to  employment  and  in  competition  for  advanced 
jobs. 

Theoretically,  women  in  Norway  have  equal  rights  with  men  in 
education  and  employment.  Women  meet  with  few  legal  obstacles,  but 
despite  this  they  are  found  within  the  educational  system  only  up 
to  a certain  level.  Our  modern  society  will  place  ever  increasing 
requirements  on  skills  and  professional  qualifications.  More  than 
ever  before  we  shall  need  all  abilities  that  may  be  trained  and 
developed.  We  know  also  that  our  country,  perhaps  more  than  any 
other,  is  becoming  more  dependent  on  a highly  trained  and  qualified 
labour  force  in  order  to  compete  with  other  countries  and  maintain, 
and  preferably  raise,  our  living  standards.  Labour  is  our  most 
valuable  asset  which  should  be  made  use  of  in  the  way  that  best 
serves  our  community. 

Married  women  without  any  outside  job  constitute  the  only  labour 
force  resource  which  may  be  mobilised  today  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  immense  tasks  facing  our  industries  and  society.  In  other  words, 
the  need  for  part-time  employment  will  increase  in  the  years  to  come. 

In  the  light  of  this  development  the  Norwegian  Federation  of 
Trade  Unions,  LO,  set  up  a committee  in  1964  to  study  and  report  on 
special  trade  union  aspects  of  part-time  employment.  This  committee 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  best  solution  would  be  to  bring  the 
question  within  the  field  of  collective  bargaining.  This  opinion  was 
shared  by  the  K)  Administration  and  the  whole  matter  was  brought  up 
under  the  negotiations  for  new  collective  agreements  in  1968. 

The  aim  of  this  work  was  to  give  part-time  workers  a proper 
status  and  bring  their  conditions  of  work  into  the  right  shape  as 
determined  by  collective  agreement.  Also  persons  doing  part-time  work 
should  know  what  they  are  entitled  to  and  what  management  under  normal 
conditions  may  ask  of  them.  Clear  agreements  will  no  doubt  make  the 
way  for  more  jobs  which  may  be  performed  on  a part-time  basis.  The 
parties  in  industry  will  formalise  part-time  employment  as  something 
which  is  normal  and  necessary  in  a modern  society  as  long  as  we  have 
normal  working  hours  which  make  it  impossible  for  tens  of  thousands 
of  people  to  undertake  full-time  employment.  This  group  of  employees 
has  now  been  given  due  protection  by  collective  agreement. 

In  the  past  their  wage  rates  were  rather  variable.  The  same 
applied  to  holidays,  free  time  and  other  fringe  benefits.  Part-time 
workers  are  now  covered  by  regular  legislation  anc  collective  agree- 
ments, and  it  is  estimated  that  the  LO  action  for  this  group  of 
employees  will  be  very  important. 
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Furthermore,  the  LO  Women's  Committee  believes  that  it  is 
necessary  to  increase  action  to  establish  more  and  better  child  care 
institutions,  such  as  day  nurseries  and  leisure  time  homes.  In  a 
representation  to  the  Government,  the  LO  Women’s  Committee  has 
requested  that  this  work  be  given  high  priority.  This  development 
should  be  intensified  by  subsidising  the  local  authorities. 

The  LO  also  keeps  an  eye  on  employment  possibilities  for  women 
in  connection  with  regional  development.  As  mentioned  before,  we 
have  comparatively  large  manpower  reserves  in  parts  of  the  country. 

It  is  important  to  contribute  towards  creating  new  and  profitable 
undertakings  in  these  places.  Here  it  is  not  necessary  to  take 
measures  to  increase  women's  share  in  the  number  of  employed  persons. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  other  parts  of  the  country  where  there  is  a 
pressure  on  the  labour  market,  special  measures  are  needed.  In  such 
places  industries  should  be  more  varied  with  a large  number  of  under- 
takings which  are  suitable  for  women.  There  is  also  the  metnod  of 
finding  employment  for  women  within  the  industries  already  existing 
in  these  areas.  In  other  words  to  do  away  with  prejudices. 

Among  the  other  problems  we  are  working  on  is  the  question  of 
taxation.  It  is  hoped  that  the  work  of  our  public  authorities  will 
lead  to  favourable  results  which  in  the  near  future  will  stimulate 
job  activities  among  those  groups  of  the  population  who  have  a 
positive  attitude  towards  employment. 

Women  should  prepare  themselves  for  employment,  and  adult 
training  of  women  should  be  intensified.  New  types  of  courses  should 
be  found:  more  attempts  should  be  made  to  persuade  women  to  apply 
for  the  courses  in  the  occupations  which  have  not  traditionally  been 
held  by  women. 

Hefresher  courses  should  be  organised  for  trained  persons  who 
have  been  away  from  employment  for  some  time,  especially  for  nurses, 
teachers  and  office  staffs.  Such  courses  should  be  held  throughout 
the  year.  This  is  also  a matter  with  which  the  LO  is  very  much 
concerned. 

Furthermore,  the  LO  is  concerned  with  providing  women  who  have 
been  away  from  employment  for  some  years  with  advice  and  guidance 
by  vocational  guidance  officials  of  the  labour  exchange  when  applying 
for  jobs.  A special  person  has  been  appointed  in  the  Oslo  local 
government  service  to  handle  only  applicants  for  part-time  employment. 
In  the  Autumn  1967  an  official  was  appointed  by  the  Labour  Director- 
ate to  deal  specially  with  questions  concerning  women  in  employment. 
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Furthermore,  the  initiative  has  been  taken  to  establish  a 
contact  committee  to  facilitate  the  co-ordination  and  exchange  of 
information  on  questions  of  importance  to  women's  participation  in 
employment.  Both  employers1  and  workers1  organisations  are  represented 
on  this  committee  together  with  officials  of  the  public  authorities, 
ministries  and  other  governmental  institutions. 
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DESCRIPTORS  - *MANPOWER  UTILIZATION;  MANPOWER 
DEVELOPMENT;  HEALTH  OCCUPATIONS  EDUCATION; 
♦OCCUPATIONAL  SURVEYS;  *SCHOOL  SURVEYS; 
♦DENTISTRY;  SUBPROFESSIONALS;  ♦PARAMEDICAL 
OCCUPATIONS;  DENTAL  HYGIENISTS;  DENTAL 
ASSISTANTS;  DENTAL  TECHNICIANS;  HEALTH 
SERVICES;  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH 
IDENTIFIERS  * ♦LATIN  AMERICA 


ABSTRACT  - TO  ASSIST  IN  PLANNING  PROGRAMS  FOR 
DEVELOPMENT  AND  UTILIZATION  OF  DENTAL 
AUXILIARY  MANPOWER,  TWO  QUESTIONNAIRE  SURVEYS 
WERE  CONDUCTED  IN  24  LATIN  AMERICAN  COUNTRIES 
TO  IDENTIFY  EXISTING  AND  PLANNED  OENTAL 
AUXILIARY  PROGRAMS  AND  ASSEMBLE  INFORMATION 
ON  THE  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  AND  UTILIZATION  OF 
EXISTING  AUXILIARIES.  DATA  FOR  THE 
UTILIZATION  SURVEY  WERE  COLLECTED  FROM 
PERSONS  WHO  HAO  ACCESS  TO  ANY  OFFICIAL 
INFORMATION  CONCERNING  DENTAL  AUXILIARIES 
AND/OR  WERE  WELL-INFORMED  REGARDING 
UTILIZATION  OF  AUXILIARIES  IN  THEIR 
COUNTRIES,  WHILE  DATA  FOR  THE  EDUCATION 
SURVEY  WERE  SECURED  FROM  THE  STAFF  OF  27 
AUXILIARY  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS.  SURVEY  FINDINGS 
REVEALED  THAT  FIVE  TYPES  OF  DENTAL 
AUXILIARIES  EXIST,  INCLUDING  LABORATORY 
TECHNICIAN,  ASSISTANT,  ASSISTANT  WITH 
EXPANDED  FUNCTIONS,  HYGIENIST,  AND  NURSE. 
HOWEVER,  THERE  HAS  BEEN  LITTLE  INNOVATION  IN 
THE  UTILIZATION  OF  THESE  HEALTH  PERSONNEL, 

AND  THERE  IS  NO  STANDARDIZATION  OF  AUXILIARY 
TITLES  OR  FUNCTIONS  THEY  PERFORM.  THEIR 
ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  LEVELS  ARE  GENERALLY  VERY 
LOW,  WHICH  CAN  PROVIDE  LITTLE  INCENTIVE  TO 
ENTER  THIS  HEALTH  FIELD.  IN  TERMS  OF 
EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS,  FOUR  TYPES  ARE  REPORTED 
FOR  THE  LABORATORY  TECHNICIAN,  ASSISTANT, 
HYGIENIST,  AND  NURSE.  MOST  OF  THE  PROGRAMS 
HAVE  BEEN  FOUNDED  SINCE  1960,  BUT  IN  GENERAL, 
THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THESE  PROGRAMS  IS  WEAK 
AND  LACK  STRENGTH  IN  FACULTY  RESOURCES.  THESE 
ANO  OTHER  DETAILED  FINDINGS  ARE  REPORTED. 

(SB) 
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PREFACE 


Dentistry  has  not  escaped  the  traditional  tendency  of  the  health 
professions  to  use  auxiliary  personnel  for  certain  specific  functions, 
thereby  enabling  dentists  to  devote  themselves  to  problems  of  greater 
importance  or  concern.  The  study  by  Dr,  Stephen  J.  Garza,  which  was 
sponsored  by  our  Organization,  shows  that,  although  the  importance  of 
this  contribution  is  acknowledged,  there  are  different  opinions  about 
the  appropriate  responsibilities  of  the  various  type*,  of  auxiliary 
workers,  the  training  they  should  be  given,  the  organization  of  ser- 
vices, and  salaries, 

"The  general  conclusion  of  this  study  is  that  the  few  courses 
available  in  Latin  America  for  the  training  of  auxiliary  dental  per- 
sonnel do  not  meet  the  Region’s  needs.  New  programs  will  have  to  be 
established  as  soon  as  possible  and  the  administrative  and  educational 
aspects  of  present  courses  must  be  strengthened,"1 

The  most  widespread  dental  diseases  in  the  Americas  continue  to 
increase  as  the  population  grows,  but  there  is  no  parallel  increase  in 
the  number  of  dentists  trained  and  the  availability  of  the  supplies  and 
equipment  they  need.  In  addition,  dentists  whose  training  included  the 
study  of  complex  subjects  should  devote  themselves  to  the  normal  and 
pathological  functions  of  mastication  and  not  solely  to  the  care  of  the 
teeth  and  the  treatment  of  taeir  lesions;  that  is  an  additional  reason 
for  the  use  of  auxiliary  workers  trained  specifically  to  carry  out  func- 
tions under  the  supervision  of  a dentist. 

We  hope  that  this  publication  will  lead  governments  and  universi- 
ties to  study  this  critical  question  to  the  end  of  preventing  and  curing 
diseases  which,  besides  affecting  health,  mar  one’s  personal  appearance 
and  thereby  undermine  self-esteem  and  social  relations. 


Abraham  Horwitz 
Director 
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NUMBER  OF  DENTAL  SCHOOLS  AND  COUNTRY  POPULATIONS  IN  THE  AMERICAS 


COUNTRY 

POPULATION  1967* 

SCHOOLS 

TOTAL 

472,116,000 

156 

Argentina 

23,031,000 

6 

Barbados 

248,000 

0 

Bolivia 

3,801,000 

4 

Brazil 

85,655,000 

43 

Canada 

20,441,000 

9 

Colombia 

19,215,000 

4 

Costa  Rica 

1,594,000 

1 

Cuba 

8,033,000 

2 

Chile 

8,927,000 

3 

Ecuador 

5,508,000 

3 

El  Salvador 

3,147,000 

1 

United  States 

197,836,000 

55 

Guatemala 

4,717,000 

1 

Guyana 

679,000 

0 

Haiti 

4,577,000 

1 

Honduras 

2,445,000 

1 

Jamaica 

1,888,000 

0 

Mexico 

45 ,671 ,000 

11 

Nicaragua 

1,777,000 

1 

Panama 

1,329,000 

0 

Paraguay 

2,161,000 

1 

Peru 

12,385 ,000 

3 

Dominican  Republic 

3,889,000 

2 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

1,027,000 

0 

Uruguay 

2,783,000 

1 

Venezuela 

9 , 352,000 

3 

^Sources:  United  Nations. 

Monthly  Bulletin  of  Statistics, 

February  1968; 

United  Nations,  Demographic  Yearbook,  1966;  United  Nations, 
Population  and  Vital  Statistics  Reports,  Statistical  Papers, 
Series  A,  Vol.  XIX,  No.  4,  October  1967. 
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Introduction 


The  Problem  in  Latin  America 


A number  of  factors  clearly  indicate  there  is  an  acute  problem  of  dental 
health  in  Latin  America.  For  example,  denta]  disease  in  this  Region  is  char- 
acterized by  a high  prevalence  of  caries  and  periodontal  disease  (1-5),  The 
incidence  of  malocclusion,  cleft  lip  and  palate,  and  oral  cancer  have  not  been 
assessed,  but  there  are  reasons  to  believe  that  these  conditions  also  create 
serious  public  health  problems.  Dental  manpower  in  the  24  Latin  American 
countries  is  limited,  with  approximately  65,000*  dentists  to  care  for  over 
250  million  people.  Further,  there  is  a maldistribution  of  these  dentists 
from  one  country  to  another,  as  well  as  within  countries  (6-7),  In  spite 
of  this  shortage,  there  appears  to  be  no  large-scale  effort  to  increase  the 
number  of  dental  graduates  in  the  Region,  Predictably,  professional  dental 
treatment  now  reaches  only  a small  group  of  the  "elite"  (8),  The  population 
explosion  in  Latin  America  (9)  would  seem  to  be  a major  deterrent  to  any  im- 
mediate improvement  in  this  situation. 

Other  aspects  of  the  dental  health  problem  include  limited  implementation 
of  fluoridation,  increasing  demands  for  dental  services,  lack  of  adequate  pub- 
licly and  privately  sponsored  dental  programs,  poor  coordination  of  existing 
programs,  and  the  widespread  illegal  practice  of  dentistry  (10),  As  far  as 
dental  education  is  concerned,  many  dental  schools  are  reported  to  have  lim- 
ited numbers  of  faculty,  inadequate  physical  facilities,  and  few  programs  of 
advanced  education  for  professors.  There  also  is  an  overemphasis  on  the  tech- 
nical aspects  of  dental  education  and  little  understanding,  by  faculty  or 
students,  as  to  their  connnunity  responsibility  (10), 

The  Utilization  of  Dental  Auxiliaries 


In  many  countries,  dental  auxiliaries  have  been  employed,  in  a variety 
of  ways,  to  increase  dental  productivity.  In  the  United  States,  for  example, 
dentists  still  provide  most  intraoral  services,  but  their  practice  has  become 
more  efficient  by  delegating  many  other  duties  to  auxiliary  personnel.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  New  Zealand,  Great  Britain,  New  Guinea,  Ceylon,  Malaysia,  and 
Indonesia,  auxiliaries  similar  to  the  "dental  nurse"  provide  a range  of  intra- 
oral therapeutic  services.  Reports  concerning  these  auxiliaries  (11-16),  as 
well  as  a number  of  investigations  (17-20),  have  clearly  documented  the  ability 
of  non-professionals  to  provide  clinical  dental  services. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  use  of  auxiliary  personnel  is  necessary  for 
maximum  extension  of  health  services  to  those  in  need  (21),  and  that  effective 
utilization  of  auxiliaries  also  permits  more  efficient  delivery  of  health  serv- 
ices, With  the  acute  dental  health  problems  facing  Latin  America,  it  is  not 


*Estimated  by  respondents  who  participated  in  this  study. 
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surprising,  therefore,  that  a number  of  reports  (8,  22,  23)  have  identified 
the  education  and  utilization  of  dental  auxiliaries  as  a critical  health  need 
in  the  Region. 

The  Pan  American  Health  Organization  and  its  Secretariat,  the  Pan  American 
Sanitary  Bureau  - which  is  also  the  Regional  Office  for  the  Americas  of  the 
World  Health  Organization  - are  committed  to  promote  the  development  of  auxil- 
iary health  manpower.  It  is  essential  that  PAHO  activities  in  this  field  be 
based  on  knowledge  of  the  current  status  of  auxiliary  utilization  and  the 
available  auxiliary  educational  resources  in  Latin  America.  However,  reliable 
information  in  this  field  has  not  been  available.  Therefore,  in  order  to  as- 
sess insofar  as  possible  the  current  status  of  dental  auxiliary  utilization 
and  educaticr  in  Latin  America,  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau  m 1968  con- 
ducted the  two  surveys  which  are  the  subject  of  this  report. 

Objectives  and  Methodology  of  the  Surveys 

Two  questionnaire  surveys,  exploratory  in  nature,  were  conducted  in  the 
24  Latin  countries,  one  a survey  of  dental  auxiliary  utilization  anc1  the  other 
of  auxiliary  education.  The  surveys  had  as  objectives  1)  identification  of 
existing  and  planned  dental  auxiliary  education  programs,  2)  asstmly  of  infor- 
mation on  these  programs  (e.g.,  types  of  auxiliaries  educated  and  their  functions, 
program  administration,  finances,  faculty,  curriculum),  and  3)  assembly  of  infor- 
mation on  existing  auxiliaries  in  Latin  America  (e.g.,  types,  functions,  employ- 
ment by  dentists,  economic  and  social  levels). 

The  information  to  be  gathered  by  the  two  exploratory  surveys  was  in- 
tended to  serve  several  purposes:  1)  to  assist  in  planning  programs  for  develop- 

ment and  utilization  of  dental  auxiliary  manpower,  2)  to  provide  a baseline  to 
help  measure  success  of  these  programs,  3)  to  serve  as  a base  for  additional, 
in-depth  studies  as  indicated,  4)  to  prepare  this  Report  on  the  status  of  dental 
auxiliary  utilization  and  education  in  Latin  America,  and  5)  to  prepare  the 
first  Directory  of  Latin  American  Dental  Auxiliary  Education  Programs* 

The  Utilization  Survey:  One  or  more  persons  in  each  of  the  24  countries 

were  selected  as  questionnaire  recipients.  In  the  larger  countries,  several 
recipients  were  selected,  to  provide  coverage  of  different  geographic  and  pop- 
ulation areas. 

Each  of  these  recipients  was  selected  on  the  basis  of  1)  having  access 
to  any  official  information  that  might  be  available  concerning  dental  auxiliaries 
and/or  2)  as  being  well-informed  regarding  utilization  of  auxiliaries  in  his 
country.  Approximately  two-thirds  of  the  recipients  were  chiefs  of  dental  di- 
visions of  ministries  of  healtn,  or  deans  or  professors  in  schools  of  dentistry. 
The  remainder  were,  for  the  most  part,  dental  officers  of  state  health  depart- 
ments, officials  of  national  dental  associations,  and  dentists  teaching  in 
schools  of  medicine  or  public  health. 
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Fifty-five  questionnaires  were  distributed  through  the  six  PAHO  Zone 
Offices  (each  Zone  has  responsibility  for  several  countries)  and  the  Offices 
of  the  24  PAHO  Country  Representatives.  Of  the  total  of  55  recipients,  53 
completed  and  returned  the  questionnaires. 

The  Education  Survey:  The  initial  step  in  conducting  this  survey  was 

to  identify  existing  dental  auxiliary  education  programs  in  the  24  Latin 
American  countries.  This  was  accomplished  in  two  ways.  First,  prior  to  the 
survey,  letters  were  sent  to  the  national  ministries  of  health  and  the  schools 
of  dentistry  in  Latin  America,  requesting  names  and  addresses  of  programs  ex- 
isting in  each  country.  Second,  a feedback  mechanism  was  built  into  both  the 
utilization  and  the  education  questionnaires  requesting  this  same  information. 

A total  of  27  programs  were  identified  in  these  two  ways. 

The  education  questionnaires  were  sent  to  these  programs  through  the 
same  channels  as  the  utilization  questionnaires,  through  the  PAHO  Zone  Offices 
and  those  of  the  24  Country  Representatives.  All  2?  auxiliary  education  pro- 
grams completed  and  returned  the  questionnaires. 

The  experience  of  PAHO  staff  indicated  that  a number  of  different  titles 
for  the  same  type  of  auxiliary  would  be  found  in  the  24  countries.  In  order  to 
minimize  the  confusion,  and  to  facilitate  a general  categorization  of  the  auxil- 
iaries described,  a classification  system  was  developed,  based  on  functions  per- 
formed by  the  auxiliary, 


The  criteria  for  this  system  were: 


Type  I - Performs  only  dental  laboratory  work. 


Type  II  - May  or  may  not  perform  the  functions  of  Type  I, 

In  addition,  performs  receptionist  and/or  house- 
keeping duties  (e.g.,  makes  appointments,  steri- 
lizes instruments,  cleans  the  office),  but  does 
no  chairside  assisting  and  provides  no  services 
for  patients  directly  in  the  mouth . ~ 

Type  HI  - May  or  may  not  perform  the  functions  cf  Type  II. 

In  addition,  assists  the  dentist  at  chairside 
(e.g,,  passes  instruments,  mixes  dental  materials), 
provides  no  services  for  patients  directly  in 
the  mouth.  __ 


Type  IV  - May  or  may  not  perform  the  functions  of  Type  III. 

In  addition,  provides  one  or  more  services  for 
patients  directly  in  the  mouth  (e.g.,  cleans  teeth, 
applies  topical  caries  preventive  agents  to  teeth), 
but  provides  no  surgical,  operative,  or  restorative 
clinical  services  for  the  patient. 
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Type  V - May  or  not  perform  the  functions  of  Type  IV. 

In  addition,  provides  surgical,  operative, 
and/or  restorative  clinical  services  directly 
for  the  patient. 

One  additional  criterion  was  added  to  this  classification  during  the 
data  analysis  phase  of  the  study.  It  was  found  that  some  auxiliaries  who 
devote  most  of  their  time  to  Type  III  functions  occasionally  perform  the 
direct  services  described  in  Type  IV.  To  ensure  a more  accurate  classifi- 
cation, only  those  auxiliaries  who  devoted  50  per  cent  or  more  of  their  time 
to  direct  patient  services  were  included  in  Type  IV. 

It  should  be  noted  that  monetary  figures  given  in  national  currencies 
by  the  respondents  have  been  converted  into  the  equivalents  of  United  States 
dollars  at  official  rates  of  exchange  at  the  time  of  the  surveys.  It  is  rec- 
ognized, however,  that  monetary  purchasing  power  can  vary  considerably  from 
one  area  to  another,  and  this  should  be  considered  in  interpretation  of  the 
data. 
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Summary  of  Findings 


Survey  of  Dental  Auxiliary  Utilization 

The  Latin  American  countries  report  the  existence  of  five  types  of 
dental  auxiliaries  who  may  be  generally  classified  as  follows: 

1.  Dental  laboratory  technician  (Type  I) 

2,  Dental  assistant  (Type  III) 

3*  Dental  assistant  with  expanded  functions  (Type  III  who 
occasionally  provides  direct  services) 

4.  Dental  hygienist  (Type  IV) 

5*  Dental  nurse  (Type  V) 

Throughout^ Latin  America,  there  is,  indeed,  a confusing  array  of  titles 
given  to  most  of  these  types- of  auxiliaries.  Dental  laboratory  technicians, 
for  example,  are  reported  by  13  different  titles  and  dental  assistants  by 
eight  titles  in  the  various  countries. 

Eighteen,  or  three-fourths  of  the  Latin  countries,  report  the  presence 
of  dental  laboratory  technicians,  while  15  countries  report  dental  assistants. 
Assistants  with  expanded  functions  are  found  in  13  countries,  and  dental  hy- 
gienists are  reported  in  eight  countries.  Two  countries,  Colombia  and  Paraguay, 
report  auxiliaries  similar  to  the  dental  nurse.  Two  additional  countries, 

Cuba  and  Jamaica,  report  plans  for  education  and  use  of  a similar  type  of 
auxiliary. 

It  was  reported  that  dental  hygienists  and  auxiliaries  similar  to  the 
dental  nurse  are  few  in  number.  With  the  other  auxiliaries,  however,  it  was 
not  possible  to  assess  numbers  working  in  the  Latin  countries. 

Most  dentists  in  Latin  America  reportedly  utilize  the  services  of  den- 
tal laboratory  technicians.  Only  a small  proportion  of  dentists,  however, 
utilize  the  dental  assistant  or  the  assistant  with  expanded  functions.  Indeed, 
the  five  countries  having  74  per  cent  of  Latin  America's  dentists  report  that 
only  few  of  their  dentists  actually  employ  these  auxiliaries. 


Even  dentists  who  do  use  these  assistants  do  not  utilize  them  to  their 
full  potential.  For  example,  several  countries  report  that  dental  assistants 
are  most  frequently  employed  only  on  a half-time  basis.  Also,  a number  of 
respondents  report  that  assistants  spend  much  of  their  time  in  non-chairside 
assisting  tasks,  reducing  their  effectiveness  in  increasing  dentist  productivity. 
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The  economic  and  social  levels  of  dental  auxiliaries  generally  appear 
to  be  extremely  low.  For  example,  income  of  a lmost  ali  auxiliaries  is Um 
than  that  of  a typist.  Uboratory  tectmciana  are  the  exception  to  the  r 
in  a few  countries,  reportedly  earning  more  than  both  typists  and  8*a 
nurses  Mso,  the  social  status  of  dental  auxiliaries  la  similar  to  that  of 
a nurse’s  aide.  Dental  laboratory  technicians  in  several  countries  g 
comprise  most  of  the  exceptions,  having  a somewhat  higher  status. 

Requirements  for  registration  of  auxiliaries  are  inconsistent.Even 
in  the  countries  where  these  requirements  exist,  many  auxiliariesdo  not 
wmoly  with  them.  Perhaps  this  is  one  reason  there  is  very  little  of  icial 
information  available  throughout  Latin  America  on  the  various  types  of 
auxiliaries. 

In  summary,  dental  auxiliaries  in  Latin  America  generally  correspond 
to  types  that  hZe  existed  for  years,  and  there  has  been  i^le  ^ovation 
in  tZ  utilization  of  these  health  personnel.  There  is  no  8t«ndardi*atl 
Tf  auxiliary  titles  or  the  functions  they  perform.  Dental  office 
(e.g.,  assistants,  hygienists)  are  used  by  few  dentists  and  en 
utilized  to  leas  than  full  potential.  Their  economic  and  social  «e 

Generally  very  low,  which  can  provide  little  incentive  to  enter  this  health 
5.  , A short  this  study  indicates  a most  unfavorable  picture  of  the 

utUlLtL  ^dint-l auxiliaries  and  th.ir  situation  in  Latin  America. 

The  detailed  findings  of  the  Survey  of  Dental  Auxiliary  Utilization 
are  described  in  the  following  section  of  this  report. 

Survey  of  Dental  Auxiliary  Education 

Four  tvnea  of  dental  auxiliary  education  programs  are  reported  in 
Latin  America?  1)  dental  laboratory  technician 

Moat  auxiliary  programs  are  of  recent  origin,  twenty  having  been  founded 
Most  sux^iary  programs  of  auxiliary  education  programs 

since  the  beginning  of  1960.  Tne  sma  . most  auxiliaries  working 

and  their  recent  founding  support  the  c “ training  (23).  Dental  labora- 
in  Latin  America  have  received  only  on-the-job  ' education 

tory  technicians,  for  example,  are  reported  . * 

programs  for  these  auxiliaries  exist  in  only  five  countriea. 
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Administration  of  these  programs,  in  general,  is  weak.  For  example, 
although  a dentist  serves  as  director  for  all  27  programs,  most  directors 
work  only  on  a half-time  or  part-time  basis.  Also,  important  administrative 
responsibilities  concerning  auxiliary  education  frequently  do  not  rest  with 
the  programs  themselves,  but  rather  are  carried  out  by  the  program  sponsors 
or  elsewhere.  r 

Because  many  auxiliary  programs  function  as  a part  of  their  sponsor’s 
ongoing  program  ope rati on,  an  accurate  assessment  of  resources  invested  in 
dental  auxiliary  education  was  not  possible.  However,  16  programs  did  report 
that  their  direct  expenditures  were  generally  low.  In  1967,  the  16  programs 
expended  a total  of  only  $90,000.  For  9 of  the  16,  direct  expenditures  were 
less  than  $4,000  each.  In  addition,  some  programs  received  financial  and 
other  assistance  from  outside  sources,  such  as  the  W.  K.  Kellogg  Foundation, 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  and  agencies  of  two  National  Governments,  The 
total  amount  of  this  assistance  was  approximately  $19,000. 

The  adequacy  of  the  physical  facilities  utilized  by  the  auxiliary 
education  programs  cannot  be  judged  on  the  basis  of  the  preliminary  infor- 
mation gathered  in  the  study.  Some  programs,  however,  have  obviously  in- 
adequate resources,  such  as  the  two  programs  that  have  one  dental  unit  per 
19  students  and  49  students  respectively. 

Dental  auxiliary  programs,  in  general,  lack  strength  in  faculty  re- 
sources. Although  the  majority  of  total  faculty  members  are  dentists,  most 
work  only  half-time  or  part-time  with  the  auxiliary  program  or  its  sponsor. 
Even  mere  limited  use  is  made  of  other  teaching  personnel  such  as  physicians, 
university  professors,  and  dental  auxiliaries  themselves. 

The  length  and  content  of  educational  programs  for  all  four  types  of 
auxiliary  vary  considerably.  Two  programs  for  dental  laboratory  technicians, 
for  example,  differ  in  length  by  over  135  academic  weeks.  There  also  are 
marked  differences  in  the  amount  of  instruction  provided  in  the  basic  scien- 
ces, dental  sciences,  and  clinical  instruction.  Two  dental  hygiene  programs, 
for  example,  differ  by  840  hours  in  the  amount  of  clinic  instruction  they  pro- 
vide. These  differences  indicate  that  some  programs  are  providing  insufficient 
instruction  and/or  that  some  may  be  providing  an  excess.  Only  one-third  of 
the  auxiliary  programs  have  a curriculum  committee,  which  may  reflect  lack 
of  curriculum  planning  and  continuity  of  curriculum  development  in  many 
programs.  J 

Dental  laboratory  technicians  are  taught  to  perform  only  laboratory 
functions  such  as  constructing  gold  restorations  and  fabricating  prosthetic 
appliances.  Dental  nurses,  in  general,  are  instructed  primarily  in  restoring 
and  extracting  teeth.  Hygienists,  however,  are  taught  a variety  of  duties 
that  include  direct  services  such  as  prophylaxis  and  topical  fluoride  appli- 
cation, as  well  as  chairside  assisting,  clerical,  and  housekeeping  duties. 
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Dental  assistants  are  also  taught  a variety  of  chairside,  clerical,  and  house- 
keeping  duties.  Surprisingly,  three  of  the  seven  hygienist  programs  teach 
only  handpiece  prophylaxis.  They  do  not  teach  their  students  to  remove  oral 
calculus,  which  raises  the  question  as  to  whether  graduates  of  these  schools 
are  properly  classified  as  hygienists,  particularly  as  they  are  described  by 
the  WHO  Expert  Committee  on  Auxiliary  Dental  Personnel. 

Admission  requirements  vary  considerably,  even  in  programs  for  the 
same  type  of  auxiliary.  The  total  number  of  graduates  reported  by  the  auxil- 
iary programs  in  1967  were  52  dental  laboratory  technicians,  300  dental  assist- 
ants, 93  dental  hygienists,  and  five  dental  nurses. 

Very  few  of  the  existing  programs  report  any  major  changes  planned  in 
their  teaching  programs,  administrative  structures  or  policies,  or  physical 
facilities.  However,  ten  countries  reported  plans  for  establishing  17  new 
dental  auxiliary  schools  by  1970.  These  planned  programs  are  listed  in  the 
Directory  of  Dental  Auxiliary  Education  Programs  in  Latin  America. 

Detailed  findings  of  the  Survey  of  Dental  Auxiliary  Education  are  de- 
scribed in  the  following  Section  of  this  report. 

In  conclusion,  the  few  existing  dental  auxiliary  education  programs  in 
Latin  America  cannot  begin  to  meet  the  Region's  dental  auxiliary  manpower  needs 
Additional  programs  must  be  established  and  existing  programs  strengthened  in 
such  areas  as  administration,  finance,  faculty,  and  the  educational  program. 

There  is  a clear  and  urgent  need  for  a hemispheric  program  to  promote 
the  deve lopment  and  utilization  of  dental  auxiliary  manpower.  International 
organizations  and  agencies  as  well  as  foundations  with  international  concerns, 
national  governments,  and  dental  professional  groups  must  assume  leadership 
in  promoting  and  supporting  such  hemispheric  efforts. 
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Detailed  Findings 

Dental  Auxiliary  Utilization  Survey 


The  types  of  dental  auxiliaries  that  are  found  in  Latin  America  are 
the  dental  laboratory  technician,  the  dental  assistant,  a dental  assistant 
who  at  times  performs  expanded  functions,  the  dental  hygienist,  and  the  dental 
nurse  (Table  1),  The  24  Latin  countries  varied,  as  might  be  expected,  as 
to  how  many  of  these  types  are  utilized.  Six  countries,  for  example,  indicate 
utilization  of  only  one  of  the  five  types  of  auxiliary.  Three  countries,  on 
the  other  hand,  report  four  types  of  auxiliaries,  eight  countries  report 
three  types,  and  seven  indicate  utilization  of  two  types. 

Dental  laboratory  technicians  are  most  frequently  found,  by  country, 
working  in  18  of  the  24  Latin  nations.  Dental  assistants  are  reported  in 
15  countries,  assistants  with  expanded  functions  in  13  countries,  and  dental 
hygienists  in  8 countries.  Auxiliaries  similar  to  the  dental  nurse,  who 
prepare  and  restore  teeth  and,  in  most  cases,  extract  teeth,  are  found  in  two 
countries.  In  addition,  two  other  countries  reported  plans  for  educating  and 
utilizing  dental  nurse? . 

Detailed  survey  findings  concerning  each  type  of  dental  auxiliary  are 
described  below. 

Dental  Laboratory  Technicians 


Dental  laboratory  technicians,  or  Type  I auxiliaries  as  described 
previously,  are  reported  in  18  Latin  countries  (Table  2).  These  technicians 
are  similar  to  those  described  in  the  Report  of  the  World  Health  Organization 
Expert  Committee  on  Auxiliary  Dental  Personnel  (24).  Their  functions  in  each 
country  include  advanced  laboratory  work,  such  as  fabricating  dental  appliances 
and  constructing  gold  restorations.  They  are  reported  by  13  distinct  titles 
or  names,  although  they  are  all  essentially  the  same  type  of  auxiliary. 

Most  dentists  in  Latin  America  apparently  utilize  the  services  of  these 
technicians,  ai  18  countries,  which  have  98  per  cent  of  Latin  America’s 
dentists,  report  that  at  least  a majority  of  dentists  in  each  country  use  their 
services . 


Seven  of  eight  countries  providing 
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cent  of  their  technicians  are  men.  In  the  other  country,  women  comprise  a 
sizeable  proportion  (one- third)  of  the  laboratory  technician  working  force 
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In  10  of  the  13  countries  providing  information,  laboratory  technology 
provides  full-time  employment.  Respondents  in  El  Salvador,  Mexico,  and  Panama, 
however,  indicate  that  half-time  employment  is  more  frequent.  In  South  Africa, 
full-time  work  for  laboratory  technicians  usually  means  a 40-hour  work  week. 

In  countries  outside  this  area,  44  or  more  hours  per  week  is  the  rule.  This  is 
longer  than  professional  personnel  generally  have  to  work,  but  is  comparable  to 
working  hours  for  other  health  auxiliaries. 

Supervision  of  dental  laboratory  technicians  varies.  Ten  of  16  countries 
providing  this  inforaation  indicate  that  most  technicians  either  work  independ- 
ently or  are  supervised  by  non-dentists.  Six  countries  report  that  a majority 
of  these  auxiliaries  are  supervised  directly  by  dentists.  A possible  trend 
tcward  more  dentist  supervision  was  observed  in  Central  Anerica.  . These  auxil- 
iaries are  employed  in  Government  programs  in  only  eight  countries.  Two  of 
these,  however,  indicate  large  percentages  of  technicians,  100  per  cent  and 
40  per  cent  respectively,  working  for  the  Government. 

Average  monthly  earnings  of  laboratory  technicians  ranged  from  US$28 
to  US$278  in  eleven  informant  countries,  and  only  three  countries  reported 
incomes  of  US$200  or  more  per  month  (Table  2).  Only  five  of  the  11  countries 
indicate  that  technicians  earn  as  much  as  or  more  than  graduate  nurses.  In 
six  countries,  on  the  other  hand,  nurses  earned  from  20  per  cent  more  to  four 
times  as  much  as  technicians. 

The  social  status  of  the  dental  laboratory  technician  varies  somewhat 
from  one  country  to  another.  Seven  of  the  14  countries  providing  this  infor- 
mation indicate  the  technician’s  social  status  to  be  lower  than  a graduate 
nurse,  while  seven  other  countries  report  a social  status  similar  to  the 
nurse. 


Registration  requirements  for  dental  laboratory  technicians  are 
reported  in  11  countries,  eight  of  which  are  in  South  America.  Only  two 
countries,  however,  indicate  that  a majority  or  more  of  technicians  so 
<»liged  actually  register.  Three  other  countries  report  that  few  register, 
while  respondents  in  three  additional  informant  countries  differed  in  their 
responses,  possibly  reflecting  regional  differences. 

Dental  Assistants 


Fifteen,  or  about  three-fifths,  of  the  Latin  American  countries  report 
the  utilization  of  dental  assistants  or  Type  III  auxiliaries  described  previ- 
ously (Table  3).  These  assistants  are  similar  to  those  described  in  the 
Report  of  the  World  Health  Organization  Expert  Committee  on  Auxiliary  Dental 
Personnel.  They  perform  chairside  assisting  duties  in  all  countries.  Their 
additional  functions  vary  from  one  country  and  area  to  another  and  can 
include  secretarial,  receptionist,  housekeeping,  and  dental  laboratory  duties. 
They  provide  no  direct  patient  services  such  as  prophylaxis  or  topical 
fluonde  application.  They  are  reported  by  eight  different  titles,  even 
as  dental  hygienists,  although  they  provide  no  direct  services  for  patients. 
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Utilization  of  chairside  assistants  by  the  dental  profession  appears 
to  be  quite  limited.  Four  countries,  hrving  67.6  per  cent  of  Latin  America’s 
dentists,  report  that  only  a few  dentists  employ  these  auxiliaries.  Although 
nine  countries  report  that  a majority  of  their  dentists  use  these  auxiliaries, 
these  countries  account  for  only  10.5  per  cent  of  the  dentists  of  Latin 
America.  A number  of  respondents  from  five  countries  also  reported  that  these 
auxiliaries  spend  50  per  cent  or  less  of  their  time  in  chairside  assisting, 
reducing  their  potential  for  increasing  dentist  productivity  and  indicating 
inefficient  utilization. 

Twelve  countries  providing  information  indicate  that  virtually  all 
dental  assistants  are  women.  In  four  of  five  informant  South  American 
countries,  they  are  employed  more  frequently  on  a half-time  basis.  In  Central 
America  and  the  Caribbean,  however,  full-time  employment  is  the  rule  in  six 
of  the  eight  reporting  countries.  Full-time  employment  for  dental  assistants 
throughout  Latin  America  generally  means  45  or  less  hours  per  week.  They  work 
longer  hours  in  only  three  countries , as  high  as  50  hours  per  week  in  one 
instance.  Virtually  all  these  auxiliaries  are  reported  to  work  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  a dentist.  Dental  chairside  assistants  work  in  government  pro- 
grams in  12  countries,  although  their  numbers  are  not  reported. 

Average  earnings  of  dental  assistants  are  generally  low,  ranging  from 
US$18  to  US$192  per  month  in  11  countries  providing  this  information  (Table  3). 
Only  two  countries  report  these  auxiliaries  earn  US$100  or  more  per  month. 

Both  graduate  nurses  and  typists  usually  earn  considerably  more  than  assist- 
ants. In  six  informant  countries,  a typist’s  income  ranges  between  50  per 
cent  more  to  over  two  and  a half  times  as  much  as  the  assistant’s  income. 

Seven  of  eight  informant  countries  report  that  nurses  earn  from  25  per  cent 
more  to  nine  times  as  much  as  these  auxiliaries. 

The  dental  assistant’s  social  status  parallels  her  low  income  level. 

All  ten  countries  providing  information  indicate  a social  status  for  assistants 
equivalent  to  that  of  nurses’  aid«>s. 

Only  one  country  reported  that  registration  of  dental  assistants  is 
required,  and  respondents  in  one  country  differed  in  opinion.  No  information 
was  available  in  either  country  as  to  what  proportion  so  obliged  actually 
register. 

Dental  Assistants  with  Expanded  Functions 

In  13  Latin  American  countries,  dental  assistants,  in  addition  to 
their  chairside  assisting,  clerical,  housekeeping,  and  other  duties,  provide 
some  direct  intraoral  services  for  patients  (Table  4).  In  all  13  countries, 
these  auxiliaries  apply  topical  fluorides  and  take  X-rays.  Nine  countries 
report  they  clean  teeth  with  a dental  handpiece,  and  in  five  countries  they 
remove  oral  calculus.  Patient  services,  however,  account  for  a relatively 
small  amount  of  this  auxiliary’s  time.  In  ten  countries,  this  auxiliary 
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devotes  15  per  cent  or  less  of  working  time  to  patient  services,  while 
estimates  in  the  two  other  countries  reached  a high  of  only  30  per  cent. 

One  country  did  not  provide  this  information.  Chairside  assisting  occupies 
a far  greater  proportion  of  time,  over  50  per  cent  in  nine,  or  thr ee- fourths , 
of  the  twelve  countries.  These  auxiliaries  are  reported  by  eight  different 
titles,  including  in  several  instances  ’’dental  hygienist,”  even  though  they 
provide  only  limited  patient  services. 

Utilization  by  dentists  of  assistants  with  expanded  functions  also 
appears  very  limited.  Four  countries,  having  76.9  per  cent  of  Latin  America1 s 
dentists,  report  that  only  a few  of  their  dentists  utilize  these  auxiliaries. 
Although  six  countries  indicate  that  at  least  a majority  of  their  dentists 
employ  these  auxiliaries,  these  countries  account  for  less  than  nine  per  cent 
of  the  dentists  in  Latin  America. 

Almost  all  dental  assistants  who  perform  expanded  functions  are  reported 
to  be  women.  Their  employment  patterns  show  some  differences  from  one  area  to 
another.  Full-time  work  is  more  frequent  in  Central  America,  the  Caribbean, 
and  Mexico.  In  South  America,  however,  full-time  is  the  rule  in  three  countries 
that  provided  information  and  half-time  is  more  frequent  in  three  others.  A 
full-time  work  week  ranges  in  length  from  30  to  50  hours.  The  majority  of 
respondents  (70  per  cent),  however,  report  a 40-  to  45-hour  full-time  week. 
Virtually  all  these  auxiliaries  are  reported  to  work  under  direct  supervision 
of  a dentist.  They  are  utilized  in  government  programs  in  twelve  countries, 
although  numbers  were  not  reported. 

Income  of  these  auxiliaries  ranges  from  $38  to  $178  per  month  in  the 
nine  countries  providing  this  information.  In  six  of  the  nine  countries, 
their  income  is  less  than  $75  per  month.  Graduate  nurses  earn  more  than  these 
auxiliaries  in  all  nine  countries,  and  in  five  of  these,  nurses  earn  at  least 
twice  as  much.  Typista  also  have  higher  incomes  than  these  auxiliaries  in 
six  of  the  seven  countries  providing  comparable  information. 

The  social  status  of  these  auxiliaries  is  generally  low.  Seven 
countries  indicate  that  assistants  with  expanded  functions  are  similar  to 
nurses'  aides  in  social  status,  while  five  countries  reported  a social  status 
lower  than  the  nurses'  aide. 

Registration  requirements  for  these  auxiliaries  exist  in  seven 
countries,  and  five  of  the  seven  indicate  that  a majority  of  those  who  are 
required  to  register  actually  do  so. 

Dental  Hygienists 

Only  eight  of  the  24  Lttin  countries  report  the  utilization  of  dental 
hygienists  or  Type  IV  auxiliaries  (Table  5).  The  hygienists,  in  general,  are 
similar  to  those  described  in  the  World  Health  Organization  Expert  Committee 
Report  mentioned  previously.  All  eight  countries  report  that  the  hygienist 
performs  topical  fluoride  applications  and  cleans  teeth  with  a handpiece.  In 
only  five  of  the  eight,  however,  does  this  auxiliary  remove  oral  calculus. 
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raising  the  question  as  to  whether  some  of  these  auxiliaries  are  properly 
classified  as  hygienists,  as  described  by  the  WHO  Expert  Conmittee.  Other 
functions  include  dental  health  education  in  four  countries  and  chairside 
assisting  in  three. 

In  contrast  to  the  dental  assistants  with  expanded  functions,  who 
also  provide  some  clinical  services,  hygienists  in  all  eight  countries 
devote  at  least  50  per  cent  of  their  time  to  direct  clinical  services  . vu 
as  prophylaxis  and  topical  fluoride  application.  In  fact,  in  seven  of 
eight  countries,  direct  patient  services  account  for  75  per  cent  or  more 
of  the  hygienists’  work.  Their  titles  are  relatively  consistent,  as  in 
most  cases  they  are  called  either  dental  hygienists  or  dental  hygiene 
auxiliaries. 

All  eight  countries  indicate  that  the  supply  of  hygienists  is  quite 
limited.  This  is  supported  by  the  findings  of  the  survey  of  dental  auxil- 
iar>  education,  which  show  that  schools  for  hygienists  are  few  in  number 
and  are  of  relatively  recent  origin. 

The  field  of  dental  hygiene  also  appears  to  be  limited  to  women,  as 
indicated  by  six  countries  providing  this  information.  These  auxiliaries 
are  utilized  most  frequently  on  a full-time  basis  in  seven  of  the  eight 
countries.  Utilization  of  some  hygienists  in  Government  programs  is  reported 
in  seven  countries,  although  their  numbers  were  not  reported. 

Full-time  hygienists  work  from  30  to  50  hours  per  week  in  the  six 
countries  providing  this  information,  although  over  three-fifths  of  the 
respondents  reported  work  weeks  of  from  AO  to  45  hours.  All  eight  countries 
report  that  dental  hygienists  are  supervised  directly  by  a dentist. 

The  five  countries  that  provided  information  on  hygienists’  earnings 
reported  a low  income  range,  from  $51  to  $92  per  month.  Graduate  nurses 
earn  more  in  all  five  countries  and,  in  four  of  them,  earn  at  least  twice 
as  much  as  the  hygienists.  Typists  also  generally  earn  more,  from  25  per  cent 
more  to  twice  as  much  as  the  hygienists  in  the  four  countries  providing  this 
information. 

Hygienists  are  no  better  off  in  terms  of  social  status  than  other 
dental  auxiliaries.  Five  countries  indicate  they  are  at  a social  level 
similar  to  a nurse's  aide,  while  two  countries  reported  social  status  lower 
than  the  aide. 

Registration  requirements  for  these  auxiliaries  are  reported  in  only 
two  countries,  and  both  countries  indicate  that  a majority  of  those  hygienists 
required  to  register  actually  do  so. 


Figure  2.  Training  of  Dental  Assistants,  School  of  Dentistry,  University 
of  Costa  Rica.  (Type  III  Auxiliary) 
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Figure  3.  "Dental  Operator"  providing  services  for  child  patient.  School 
of  Dentistry,  University  of  Antioquia,  Medelltn,  Colombia. 
(Type  V Auxiliary) 
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Figure  4.  "Dental  Operator"  providing  services  for  adult  patient.  School 
of  Dentistry,  University  of  Antioquia,  Medellin,  Colombia. 
(Type  V Auxiliary) 


Figure  6*  Third  and  fourth  semester  students  of  the  School  of  Stomatology 
Technicians  (Cuba)  provide  patient  services  in  the  Dental 
School  and  in  twenty-six  public  clinics.  (Type  V Auxiliary) 


Figure  7.  Teaching  clinic  for  "Stomatology  Technicians,"  Cuba.  (Type  V 
Auxiliary) 
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Dental  Nurses 


At  the  time  this  survey  was  conducted,  two  countries,  Colombia  and 
Paraguay,  reported  the  existence  of  dental  auxiliaries  similar  to  the  dental 
nurse  as  described  by  the  World  Health  Organization  Expert  Committee  on  Auxil- 
iary Dental  Personnel.  These  are,  in  effect,  auxiliaries  who  provide  thera- 
peutic dental  services,  including  preparation  and  restoration  of  teeth,  and 
other  functions  which,  in  some  other  countries,  can  be  performed  only  by 
dentists.  In  addition  to  these  two  countries,  Cuba  reported  the  initiation 
of  an  educational  program  in  1967  for  a similar  type  of  auxiliary.  Jamaica 
also  reported  plans  for  a school  for  dental  nurses,  to  be  established  with 
assistance  from  UNICEF  and  the  Pan  American  Health  Organization.  Information 
concerning  these  auxiliaries  was  provided  by  respondents  in  Colombia,  Paraguay, 
and  Cuba. 

Colombia  - In  Colombia,  auxiliaries  who  provide  restorative  and  surgical 
services  have  been  utilized  for  only  a few  years.  They  are  known  by  two  titles 
"school  dental  auxiliary"  and  "dental  operator." 

An  educational  program  for  the  school  dental  auxiliary  was  initiated 
by  one  of  the  country's  medical  schools  in  1965,  while  a program  for  the 
dental  operators  was  started  by  a school  of  dentistry  in  1967.  Very  few 
graduates  were  reported  at  the  time  of  the  utilization  survey,  and  all  were 
providing  dental  services  in  programs  affiliated  with  the  two  sponsoring 
institutions. 

The  functions  of  these  auxiliaries  include  preparation  and  restoration 
of  teeth,  removal  of  calculus,  handpiece  prophylaxis,  topical  fluoride  appli- 
cation, and  dental  health  education.  Only  the  school  dental  auxiliaries, 
hcwever,  administer  local  anesthetics  and  extract  teeth.  Both  the  school 
dental  auxiliaries  and  the  dental  operators  reportedly  devote  about  80 
per  cent  of  their  time  to  restorative  and  other  direct  patient  services. 

These  auxiliaries  are  all  women  who  work  full  time  for  the  sponsoring 
institution.  The  school  dental  auxiliaries  provide  dental  services  in  a 
health  center  sponsored  by  the  medical  school  and  the  National  Ministry 
of  Health.  The  dental  operators,  on  the  other  hand,  provide  services  for 
dental  school  patients,  freeing  dental  students  of  many  routine  clinical 
operations,  yet  providing  for  completion  of  the  dental  services  needed  by 
the  patients.  All  these  auxiliaries  reportedly  work  40  to  44  hours  per 
week,  under  the  direct  supervision  of  a dentist. 

The  respondents  report  that  the  school  dental  auxiliaries  and  the 
dental  operators  earn  around  $63  per  month,  about  as  much  as  a typist,  but 
less  than  half  the  earnings  of  a graduate  nurse. 

None  of  the  respondents  indicated  that  there  were  legal  requirements 
for  registration  of  these  auxiliaries. 
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Paraguay  - Since  1927,  the  Armed  Forces  of  Paraguay  have  conducted  an  educa- 
tional program  for  ’qualified  dental  workers"  to  provide  dental  services,  under 
dentist  supervision,  for  military  personnel.  An  undetermined  number  of  these 
auxiliaries,  after  leaving  military  service,  are  reported  to  have  continued 
dental  practice  independently  among  the  civilian  population.  In  this  respect, 
those  providing  dental  services  for  civilians  may  be  more  similar  to  the 
"dental  licentiate"  than  to  the  dental  nurse  as  described  by  the  World  Health 
Organization  Expert  Committee.  There  were  not  enough  identifiable  differences 
in  functions  or  characteristics  of  work,  however,  to  warrant  a separate  discus- 
sion  of  those  auxiliaries  who  are  in  civilian  practice. 

Dental  services  provided  by  the  qualified  dental  workers  include 
preparation  and  restoration  of  teeth,  administration  of  local  anesthetics, 
extraction  of  teeth,  prosthetic  services,  and,  in  some  instances,  endodontics. 
Some  of  these  auxiliaries  reportedly  devote  as  much  as  50  per  cent  of  their 
time  to  laboratory  work,  indicating  that  they  may  provide  a great  deal  of 
prosthetic  services. 

Information  on  numbers  of  these  auxiliaries  either  in  the  military  or 
in  civilian  life  was  not  provided.  It  can  be  surmised,  however,  that  their 
numbers  may  be  considerable,  as  the  military  educational  program  has  report- 
edly been  in  continuous  operation  since  1927. 

As  might  be  expected  in  a military  program,  all  of  the  qualified 
dental  workers  are  men.  Information  on  their  income  was  not  available. 

However,  they  reportedly  are  of  average  social  status,  equivalent  to  that 
of  a graduate  nurse. 

It  was  reported  that  there  are  legal  requirements  for  registration 
of  these  auxiliaries;  however,  it  was  indicated  that  few  of  them  actually 
comply. 

Cuba  ~ Cuba  began  an  educational  program  for  "stomatology  technicians"  in 
January  1967.  The  functions  of  these  technicians  reportedly  will  include 
preparation  and  restoration  of  teeth,  administration  of  local  anesthetics, 
tooth  extraction,  removal  of  calculus,  handpiece  prophylaxis,  and  topical 
fluoride  application.  It  is  estimated  that  about  80  per  cent  of  this 
auxiliary’s  time  will  be  devoted  to  restorative  and  surgical  patient  services. 

It  is  reported  that  all  stomatology  technicians  will  be  women  and 
all  will  be  employed  full  time  in  Government  programs  following  graduation. 

They  will  provide  dental  services  under  the  direct  supervision  of  a dentist 
and  wil?  wcrk  approximately  44  hours  per  week.  It  was  anticipated  that 
average  earnings  of  a graduate  nurse  might  exceed  those  of  the  stomatology 
technician  by  about  17  per  cent.  It  also  was  reported  that  these  auxiliaries 
will  be  subject  to  registration  requirements. 

Three  hundred  and  forty  students  were  reported  admitted  to  the  first 
class  in  1967. 
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Detailed  Findings 


Dental  Auxiliary  Education  Survey 


Formal  education  programs  for  four  types  of  dental  auxiliaries  are 
reported  in  Latin  America.  These  are  1)  dental  laboratory  technician, 

2)  dental  assistant,  3)  dental  hygienist,  and  4)  dental  nurse. 

A total  of  27  educational  programs  for  these  four  types  of  auxilia- 
ries were  identified  in  12  Latin  American  countries  by  the  education  survey. 
Five  were  programs  for  dental  laboratory  technicians,  eleven  for  dental 
chairside  assistants,  seven  for  dental  hygienists,  and  four  for  dental  nurses. 
Table  6 presents  the  number  of  programs  identified  by  country  and  type  of 
program. 

Four  of  the  27  programs,  two  for  hygienists  and  two  for  dental  nurses, 
reported  either  cessation  or  considerable  reduction  of  activity  at  the  time 
of  the  survey.  Two  hygienist  programs  reported  complete  cessation  of  opera- 
tion in  1967,  one  because  funds  had  not  been  authorized  and  the  other  because 
of  lack  of  continued  demand  from  local  dentists  for  dental  hygienists.  One 
program  for  dental  nurses  indicated  temporary  cessation  of  activity  in  1967 
for  evaluation  purposes,  while  another  dental  nurse  program  reported  admitting 
no  new  student?  that  year.  Information  from  these  four  programs  is  included 
in  this  report,  however,  because  it  does  represent  recent  activity  in  the 
field  of  dentnl  auxiliary  education  and  because  the  potential  for  resuming 
operation  was  evident  in  each  case.  References  to  these  programs  will  be 
made  when  any  findings  described  are  attributable  to  them. 

Auxiliary  Program  Sponsors 

A total  of  only  20  organizations,  institutions,  and  agencies  sponsor 
dental  auxiliary  education  programs.  These  include  only  seven  of  the  nearly 
90  Latin  American  dental  schools  and  agencies  of  only  seven  of  the  24 
National  Governments.  Two  State  agencies,  two  dental  associations,  one 
medical  school,  and  one  school  of  public  health  also  are  program  sponsors. 

Only  five  of  these  groups  sponsor  more  than  one  auxiliary  program.  The 
programs  for  dental  hygienists  and  dental  nurses  are  of  recent  origin,  as 
only  one  hygienist  program  and  one  dental  nurse  program  existed  prior  to 
1961. 

Titles  of  Auxiliary  Graduates 


The  titles  conferred  by  three  types  of  programs  are  very  similar. 

These  are  1)  dental  technician  or  dental  mechanic,  2)  dental  assistant, 
and  3)  dental  hygienist  or  dental  hygiene  auxiliary.  However,  auxiliaries 
similar  to  the  dental  nurse  are  given  different  titles  by  the  four  programs. 
These  titles  include  "school  dental  auxiliary,"  "dental  operator,”  "stomatol- 
ogy technician,"  and  "qualified  dental  worker."  For  the  purposes  of  this 
report,  they  will  be  referred  to  as  dental  nurses  because  of  their  similarity 
to  this  auxiliary  as  described  in  the  World  Health  Organization  Expert 
Committee  Report. 
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Administration  of  the  Programs 

A dentist  serves  as  director  of  each  of  the  27  programs;  however, 
most  directors  work  only  on  a part-time  basis.  In  the  25  programs  providing 
this  information,  eight  directors  devote  less  than  ten  hours  per  week  to 
the  auxiliary  program,  while  another  seven  directors  devote  between  ten 
and  19  hours  per  week.  Only  six  schools  have  directors  who  spend  30  or 
more  hours  a week  with  the  auxiliary  program. 

Frequently,  responsibilities  for  administration  and  education  in 
the  programs  do  not  lie  with  the  programs  themselves  but  rather  with  their 
sponsors  or  elsewhere.  For  example,  of  the  21  programs  providing  informa- 
tion, eight  report  no  responsibility  for  student  admission  and  graduation. 

Of  23  programs  providing  information,  only  eight  are  responsible  for  paying 
staff  salaries.  In  addition,  only  seven  program  directors,  of  22  reporting 
programs,  have  responsibility  for  developing  and  submitting  the  program 
budget. 

Finances 


Many  programs  could  not  indicate  their  total  financial  investment 
in  auxiliary  education  because,  frequently,  program  costs  (e.g.,  personnel, 
facilities)  are  included  in  the  general  operating  budget  of  the  sponsor. 
However,  16  programs  provided  information  on  their  direct  expenditures  for 
1967,  the  year  of  operation  immediately  prior  to  the  survey. 

That  year,  the  sixteen  programs  and  their  sponsors  spent  between 
$612  and  $15,000  for  auxiliary  education.  Expenditures  for  nine  of  the 
16  programs  was  under  $4,000  each,  while  expenditures  for  five  programs 
was  over  $10,000  each.  The  total  amount  of  money  spent  by  the  16  programs 
was  approximately  $90,000.  In  addition,  the  respondents  reported  that 
foundations  and  outside  government  agencies  had  provided  financial  or 
other  support.  The  W.  K,  Kellogg  Foundation  supported  two  dental  assistant 
programs  and  one  for  dental  hygienists.  The  Rockefeller  Foundation  supported 
one  school  for  dental  nurses.  The  Government  of  one  Latin  American  country 
and  an  agency  of  the  United  States  Government  each  assisted  one  program  for 
dental  nurses.  The  respondents  reported  that  the  total  value  of  this  assist- 
ance was  approximately  $19,100  and  that  the  Kellogg  Foundation  was  the  largest 
single  outf.ide  contributor. 

Physical  Facilities  and  Resources 

The  20  auxiliary  program  sponsors  identified  21  distinct  facilities 
or  sets  of  facilities  that  are  utilized  for  the  27  auxiliary  education 
programs.  Although  14  or  two- thirds  of  these  facilities  are  located  in  only 
one  or  two  buildings,  two  dental  assistant  programs  reported  that  their 
teaching  facilities  each  include  over  20  locations,  mostly  health  centers, 
schools,  and  hospitals. 
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Eighteen  of  the  facilities  reported  accessibility  to  classrooms,  while 
15  reported  access  to  laboratory  facilities.  The  adequacy  of  these  cannot 
be  assessed  because  of  the  many  factors  involved,  such  as  size  of  the  rooms, 
type  of  desks  and  other  equipment  present,  number  of  students  using  the  room, 
and  availability  of  the  room  to  the  auxiliary  program. 

No  dental  laboratory  technician  program  reported  using  dental  units 
and  chairs  in  auxiliary  education.  Of  15  facilities  for  other  types  of 
auxiliaries  that  provided  information,  nine  have  ten  or  less  dental  units 
available  for  auxiliary  students.  Only  one  dental  hygienist  program  reported 
using  private  dental  offices  for  clinical  instruction. 

The  adequacy  of  these  clinical  facilities  cannot  be  assessed  solely 
on  the  basis  of  numbers.  Quality  of  the  equipment,  availability  to  the 
auxiliary  program,  number  of  students  utilizing  the  equipment,  and  other 
factors  enter  the  picture.  However,  marked  differences  in  some  programs 
can  be  seen  by  comparing  the  ratios  of  units  available  per  student  in  the 
graduating  class.  Of  13  facilities  providing  this  information,  seven  report 
one  or  more  dental  units  available  for  each  student  in  the  graduating  class. 
On  the  other  hand,  six  facilities  have  more  students  in  the  graduating  class 
than  number  of  units,  including  one  facility  with  19  students  per  unit  and 
another  with  49  students  per  unit. 

Eight  auxiliary  education  programs,  including  five  of  the  11  dental 
assistant  programs,  did  not  report  any  available  library  resources.  In  11 
other  programs,  students  have  access  to  university  libraries.  In  the  eight 
remaining  programs  they  utilize  only  small  collections  of  books  belonging 
to  individuals,  organizations,  or  agencies. 

Faculty 

Dentists  comprise  the  largest  number  of  dental  auxiliary  instructors,  as 
22  auxiliary  programs  report  a total  of  193  faculty  dentists  (Table  7). 
Hcwever,  only  49,  or  about  one-fourth,  are  employed  full-time  or  half- 
time with  the  auxiliary  programs  or  their  sponsors. 

Faculty  members  teaching  in  auxiliary  education  programs  fall  into  one 
of  four  categories  of  employment  status: 

1)  Exclusive  Dedication:  All  work  is  devoted  to  the 

employer,  and  no  outside  work  is  generally  allowed. 

2)  Full  Time : A majority  of  working  hours  usually  are  devoted 

to  the  employer,  and  outside  work  generally  is  permitted. 

3)  Hajf  Time:  One-half  or  less  of  normal  working  hours  are 

devoted  to  the  employer,  and  outside  work  is  customary. 

4)  Part  Time:  Only  a relatively  small  number  of  working 

hours  usually  are  devoted  to  the  employer. 
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However,  the  required  number  cf  weekly  working  hours  varies  for  each 
category  from  one  program  to  another.  Exclusive  dedication  ranges  between 
28  and  40  hours  required  per  week,  full  time  between  24  and  39  hours,  half  time 
between  14  and  24  hours,  and  part  time  stafi  work  from  2 to  15  hours  per  week. 

It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  auxiliary  program  faculty  do  not 
necessarily  work  only  in  auxiliary  education  during  these  hours.  They  also 
can  have  responsibilities  related  to  other  programs  of  the  sponsoring  groups. 

Eleven  dental  auxiliary  programs  report  a total  of  27  physicians  on 
their  teaching  staffs,  and  16  or  about  60  per  cent  of  these  instruct  in 
dental  nursing  schools.  Twenty-two  university  professors  other  than  dentists 
and  physicians  also  teach  in  11  auxilifry  programs,  while  31  dental  auxil- 
iaries provide  instruction  in  ten  programs. 

Only  nine  auxiliary  education  programs  provided  comparable  information 
on  faculty  salaries.  They  reported  that  half-time  dentists  earned  minimum 
salaries  that  ranged  between  $57  and  $333  per  month.  In  four  programs  the 
minimum  half-time  salary  was  below  $150  per  month,  while  in  three  programs 
it  was  over  $250.  These  programs  indicated  that  similar  salaries  are  paid 
to  dentists,  physicians,  and  other  university- level  professors.  Instructors 
who  themselves  are  dental  auxiliaries,  on  the  other  hand,  are  paid  consid- 
erably less  than  dentists  in  the  seven  programs  reporting  comparable  information. 

Educational  Program 

The  length  of  educational  programs  for  the  four  types  of  auxiliaries  is  shown 
in  Table  8.  Marked  differences  in  programs,  even  for  the  same  type  cf  auxil- 
iary, are  observable.  One  laboratory  technician  program,  for  example,  is 
approximately  four  times  as  long  as  another.  The  same  is  true  for  two  dental 
nurse  programs. 

Thirteen  programs  provided  information  on  their  hours  of  instruction 
devoted  to  the  basic  sciences,  dental  sciences,  and  other  subjects  and  to 
clinical  instruction.  Marked  differences  are  also  seen  in  total  teaching 
hours,  as  well  as  proportion  of  time  spent  in  these  four  areas,  even  in 
programs  for  the  same  type  of  auxiliary  (Table  9).  For  example,  hours  of 
instruction  in  the  basic  sciences  for  dental  hygienists  vary  from  19  in  one 
program  to  526  in  another.  Total  clinical  instruction  time  for  hygienists 
ranges  from  100  to  942  hours  in  two  programs.  Percentages  of  time  in  clin- 
ical instruction  in  dental  assistant  programs  vary  from  0.0  per  cent  to  60 
per  cent.  For  dental  hygienists,  clinical  instruction  occupies  from  26.5 
per  cent  to  57.1  per  cent  in  the  various  programs.  Such  wide  variations 
seem  to  indicate  quite  clearly  that  some  programs  are  providing  an  excess 
of  instruction  in  general  and  in  specific  areas,  and/or  that  s:ie  programs 
are  no*-  oroviding  sufficient  instruction. 
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TABLE  8 

LENGTH  OF  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM 
FOR  DENTAL  AUXILIARIES  BY  TYPE  OF  PROGRAl^ 

JANUARY  1968 


Course  Length 
(Weeks) 

TYPE  OF  PROGRAM 

Laboratory 

Technician 

Dental 

Assistant 

Dental 

Hygienist 

Dental 

Nurse 

0-9 

. 

1 

10-19 

- 

1 

1 

_ 

20-29 

- 

3 

_ 

30-39 

_ 

4 

3 

_ 

40-49 

1 

1 

1 

50-59 

60-69 

_ 

_ 

_ 

70-79 

1 

2 

80-89 

- 

1 

90-99 

- 

- 

- 

1 

100-109 

2 

110-169 

_ 

_ 

17  Of 

1 

- 

- 

1 

(1) 


Two  programs  did  not  provide  this  information. 
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TABLE  9 


PER  CENT  OF  TOTAL  TEACHING  HOURS  DEVOTED  TO  BASIC  SCIENCES, 
DENTAL  SCIENCES,  CLINICAL  INSTRUCTION,  AND  OTHER  SUBJECTS 
IN  THIRTEEN  DENTAL  AUXILIARY  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS,  BY  TYPE  OF  PROGRAM 

JANUARY  1968 


Types  of  Program  (a) 
by  Program  Code 

Total 

Basic  (b) 
Sciences 
(Per  Cent) 

Dental  (c) 
Sciences 
(Per  Cent) 

Clinical (d) 
Instruction 
(Per  Cent) 

Other  (e) 
Courses 
(Per  Cent) 

Hours 

Per  Cent 

Dental  Assistant 

8 

500 

100.02 

20.0 

44.0 

32.0 

4.0 

10 

840 

100.02 

7.6 

40.0 

38.1 

14.3 

11 

634 

100.02 

10.4 

32.9 

31.5 

25.2 

12 

660 

100.02 

10.0 

23.3 

60.0 

6.7 

16 

352 

100.02 

19.9 

68.2 

- 

11.9 

Dental  Hygienist 

17 

2,450 

100.02 

21.5 

4.9 

38.4 

35.2 

18 

860 

100.02 

17.9 

42.8 

33.3 

6.0 

19 

478 

100.02 

19.5 

36.5 

31.4 

12.6 

20 

1,360 

100.02 

6.7 

41.1 

26.5 

25.7 

21 

1,150 

100.02 

11.6 

25.8 

37.9 

24.7 

22 

175 

100.02 

10.9 

11.4 

57.1 

20.6 

Dental  Nurse 

24 

2,559 

100.02 

9.2 

43.9 

46.9 

25 

1,172 

100.02 

16.0 

28.6 

55.4 

- 

(a)  Each  program  is  assigned  a code  number  for  the  purposes  of  this  study. 

(b)  Basic  Sciences  include  Anatomy,  Chemistry,  Histology,  Microbiology,  Pathology, 
Pharmacology,  Physiology,  etc. 

(c)  Dental  Sciences  include  Crown  and  Bridge,  Dental  Lab  Techniques,  Dental  Materials, 
Principles  of  Dental  Assisting,  Principles  of  Dental  Hygiene,  Dental  Health 
Education,  Dental  Radiology,  Endodontics,  Operative  Dentistry,  Oral  Diagnosis, 

Oral  Surgery,  Orthodontics,  Pedodontics,  Periodontics,  Preventive  Dentistry, 
Prosthetics,  etc. 

(d)  Clinical  work  includes  Assisting  at  Chairside,  Prophylaxis,  Taking  X-Rays,  Performing 
Topical  Fluoride  Applications,  and  other  direct  patient  services  including  Operative 
and  Surgical  services. 

(e)  Others  include  Languages,  Religion,  Philosophy,  History,  courses  related  to  Public 
Health  (Study  of  the  Community,  Epidemiology,  Biostatistics,  etc.) 
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Some,  but  not  all,  auxiliary  programs  identified  some  specific  areas 
of  curriculum  content.  These  included  seven  programs  for  assistants,  six 
for  hygienists,  and  three  for  dental  nurses.  For  dental  assistants,  dental 
practice  administration  and  public  health  are  taught  by  five  programs. 

Anatomy,  oral  radiology,  and  use  of  dental  equipment  are  each  included  in 
four  programs,  and  three  programs  teach  dental  ethics  and  dental  health 
education. 

For  dental  hygienists,  dental  health  education  and  public  health  are 
taught  by  six  programs,  oral  pathology  and  microbiology  by  five  programs, 
and  anatomy,  biochemistry,  and  dental  anatomy  by  four  programs.  Psychology 
is  taught  in  three  hygienist  programs,  while  ethics  and  sociology  are  included 
in  two  programs. 

For  dental  nurses,  operative  dentistry  is  included  in  all  three 
reporting  programs.  Anatomy,  physiology,  oral  pathology,  and  public  health 
each  are  taught  in  two  programs.  Microbiology,  pathology,  dental  anatomy, 
oral  surgery,  practice  administration,  and  first  aid  each  are  included  in 
one  program. 

Only  nine  or  one- third  of  the  27  dental  auxiliary  education  programs 
report  the  existence  of  a curriculum  committee.  This  situation  gives  rise 
to  a number  of  questions  such  as  how  well  planned  are  the  auxiliary  curricula 
and  what  are  the  assurances  of  continued  development  of  the  teaching  programs. 

Functions  of  Dental  Auxiliaries 

Students  in  the  five  dental  laboratory  technician  schools  learn  functions 
similar  to  those  outlined  by  the  World  Health  Organization  Expert  Committee 
on  Auxiliary  Dental  Personnel  (24).  All  five  programs  report  that  students 
are  taught  to  pour  models,  make  bite  trays,  construct  gold  restorations, 
and  fabricate  prosthetic  or  orthodontic  appliances.  None  of  the  schools 
teach  students  to  perform  duties  of  assistants,  hygienists,  or  dental  nurses. 

The  11  dental  assistant  programs  also  instruct  students  in  functions 
similar  to  those  outlined  by  the  World  Health  Organization  Expert  Committee. 

In  all  schools,  these  include  chairside  assisting  duties  such  as  applying 
water  and  suction,  passing  dental  instruments,  and  mixing  dental  materials. 

The  11  programs  also  teach  students  to  perform  receptionist  and  housekeeping 
tasks,  such  as  receiving  patients,  making  appointments,  and  sterilizing 
instruments.  Seven  assistant  programs  teach  students  to  perform  some  dental 
laboratory  tasks,  but  only  three  of  these  include  advanced  laboratory 
functions  such  as  constructing  gold  restorations. 

The  seven  dental  hygiene  programs  all  teach  students  to  clean  teeth 
with  a dental  handpiece  and  to  apply  topical  fluorides.  However,  only  four 
of  these  schools  instruct  students  in  the  removal  of  oral  calculus,  which 
raises  the  question  as  to  whether  these  auxiliaries  are  properly  classified 
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as  hygienists  as  described  by  the  World  Health  Organization  Expert  Committee. 
Six  of  the  seven  programs  provide  instruction  in  chairside  assisting  and/or 
other  office  duties,  while  only  one  program  teaches  advanced  dental  labora- 
tory work. 

All  four  dental  nurse  programs  teach  students  to  prepare  and  restore 
teeth  and  to  remove  oral  calculus.  Three  of  the  four  schools  also  instruct 
students  in  the  administration  of  local  anesthetic  and  the  extraction  of 
teeth.  Only  two  schools  teach  the  application  of  topical  fluorides,  and 
advanced  dental  laboratory  work  is  taught  by  one  school. 

Admissions 


Four  programs  did  not  admit  any  new  students  in  1967.  These  were  the 
two  discontinued  hygiene  schools  and  the  two  dental  nurse  programs  that  had, 
until  that  time,  produced  the  only  dental  nurse  graduates,  In  18  other 
programs  providing  information,  six,  or  one-third,  admitted  12  or  less 
students  that  year.  Eight  programs  admitted  over  25  new  students,  and  three 
schools  reported  unlimited  enrollment,  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
school  for  “stomatology  technicians"  in  Cuba,  established  in  1967,  admitted 
340  students  to  its  first  class. 

Admission  requirements  vary  considerably,  even  in  educational  programs 
for  the  same  type  of  auxiliary.  Required  years  of  prior  schooling,  for 
example,  range  from  two  to  11  years,  both  in  assistant  and  hygienist  programs 
Twenty  programs  require  a personal  interview,  while  16  stipulate  an  entrance 
examination.  Only  women  are  accepted  by  nine  programs  for  assistants,  three 
for  hygienists,  and  three  for  dental  nurses. 

Graduates 


The  total  reported  numbers  of  dental  auxiliary  graduates  in  the  24 
Latin  American  countries  for  1966  and  1967  are  extremely  small  (Table  10). 
For  1967,  these  numbered  only  52  laboratory  technicians,  300  dental  assist- 
ants, 93  dental  hygienists,  and  five  dental  nurses.  There  is  no  question 
that  the  few  auxiliaries  reported  graduating  each  year  in  Latin  America 
are  far  from  sufficient  to  meet  the  dental  auxiliary  manpower  needs  of  the 
Region. 

Future  Plans  for  Dental  Auxiliary  Education 

Despite  the  many  program  weaknesses  pointed  out  by  this  survey,  the 
27  auxiliary  programs  reported  feu  planned  major  changes.  Four  programs 
each  report  planning  or  implementing  a reorganization  of  the  curriculum, 
and  two  schools  indicate  plans  for  additional  training  for  faculty  members. 
Plans  for  the  following  other  activities  each  were  reported  by  one  auxiliary 
program:  1)  initiation  of  continuing  education  courses  for  auxiliaries, 

2)  improvement  of  teaching  methods,  and  3)  increased  teamwork  with  dental 
students. 
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NUMBER  OF  GRADUATES  OF  DENTAL  AUXILIARY  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 
IN  1966  AND  1967,  BY  COUNTRY  AND  TYPE  OF  PROGRAM 
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Ten  countries  reported  plans  for  the  initiation  of  new  gi^dliary 
education  programs.  But  these  ten  included  only  one  country  that  pre- 
viously did  not  report  any  auxiliary  schools.  Seventeen  new  auxiliary 
programs  were  reported  planned,  including  five  for  laboratory  techni- 
cians, eight  for  dental  assistants,  two  for  hygienists,  and  two  for 
dental  nurses.  Dental  schools  reportedly  will  sponsor  seven  programs, 
Ministries  of  Health  four,  and  State  agencies  five  programs.  One  other 
school  will  be  sponsored  by  a school  of  public  health.  No  additional 
information  concerning  these  programs  was  provided. 

A list  of  these  planned  programs  is  included  in  the  Pan  American 
Health  Organization  Directory  of  Dental  Auxiliary  Education  Programs  in 
Latin  America.* 
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DELAWARE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 
OCCUPATIONAL  RESEARCH  SECTION 

PROJECT  REPORT 


-College  of  Home  Economics,  University  of  Delaware 
(Agency  receiving  funds) 

Evaluation  of  Teaching  Through  Utilization  of  Videotapes: 
(Descriptive  title  of  program) 


Preservice  and 
Inservice 


Project  Number 
Program  Starting  Date 
Program  Ending  Date 
Duration  of  Program 


//  90-576-C-70-1 


September  1970 


September  1971 


One  year 

Continuation  as  part  of  existing  home  economics 
education  program 


Total  Funds  Granted  $6,875 

State  (Umv,  of  Del.)  funds  matching  above  request 

$2,675 


U S.  DEPARTMENTOF  HEALTH, 
EDUCATION  & WELFARE 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
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IN  ATI  N G IT  POINTS  OF  VIEW  OR  OPIN- 
IONS STATED  DO  NOT  NECESSARILY 
REPRESENT  OFFICIAL  OFFICE  OF  EDU 
CATION  POSITION  OR  POLICY 
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EVALUATION  OF  TEACHING  THROUGH  UTILIZATION  OF  VIDEOTAPES: 
PRESERVICE  AND  INSERVICE 

ABSTRACT  OF  PROJECT  REPORT 


Utilization  of  videotapes  is  an  effort  to  improve  preservice  and  inservice  home 
economics  teacher  education.  Planned  use  is  maximal,  varied,  sequential  and  compre- 
hensive through  its  incorporation  into  existing  courses  and  programs  at  five  levels: 


Level 

Course  or  Program 

I 

HEE  380 

Materials  and  Approaches  course 

II 

HEE  381 

Curriculum  course 

III 

ED  400 

Student  Teaching  program 

IV 

HEE  466 

Special  Problems  program  with  Newark  Housing  Authority 
providing  experience  with  disadvantaged  families 

V 

Inservice  programs 

The  proposed  videotaping  program  required  the  acquisition  and  maximal  use  of  equip- 
ment; comprehensive  planning  and  operation  of  program  in  terms  of  scope,  content  and 
sequence;  effective  means  of  evaluation;  and  compilation  and  analysis  of  evaluation 
results.  The  operational  framework,  initial  materials  and  evaluative  means  were 
devised  the  summer  of  1970.  Funds  were  granted  for  the  program  in  the  fall  of  1970. 
Due  to  the  fact  that  funds  were  released  late  in  the  fall  and  necessary  equipment 
was  purchased  and  received  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  academic  semester,  imple- 
mentation of  the  program  planned  for  September  1970  was  delayed  and  accordingly 
altered. 

Through  the  use  of  university  equipment  which  lacked  many  of  the  desired  features 
and  was  available  only  on  a limited  basis,  initial  steps  were  taken  to  introduce 
the  program  to  and  enlist  the  cooperation  of  student  teaching  centers  (cooperating 
teachers  and  administrative  personnel)  and  to  partially  implement  the  program  at 
Levels  III  and  V.  Various  student  teachers  were  able  to  benefit  from  the  video- 
taping experience  and  described  it  as  invaluable  to  all  teachers  as  part  of  their 
preservice  and  inservice  education. 

Upon  acquisition  and  receipt  of  the  equipment  to  be  used  expressly  for  the  purposes 
of  this  program,  further  implementation  was  possible  during  the  spring  semester. 
Preservice  education  students  enrolled  in  HEE  381  Curriculum  participated  in  micro- 
teaching experiences  (Level  II),  Evaluation  results  indicated  the  college  students 
developed  (1)  teaching  competences,  (2)  feelings  of  confidence  regarding  the  assump- 
tion of  teachers  roles,  (3)  an  awareness  of  secondary  school  students1  needs  and 
attitudes  and  (4)  realistic  concepts  of  the  total  educational  system  and  its  opera- 
tion. During  the  spring  semester,  minicourses  were  conducted  for  the  faculties  of 
the  Newark  School  District  and  the  College  of  Home  Economics  at  the  University  of 
Delaware  (Level  V).  The  results  of  the  minicourses  were  evident  in  the  faculty 
members  immediate  use  of  videotapes  for  evaluative  and  instructional  purposes  and 
anticipated  future  use. 

Success  in  achieving  the  objectives  of  the  videotaping  program  at  Levels  II,  III 
and  V indicate  the  need,  value  and  promise  of  continuing  and  expanding  the  program. 
Utilization  of  videotapes  is  expected  to  continue  as  an  integral  part  of  and  pro- 
vide continuous  improvement  in  preservice  and  inservice  home  economics  teacher 
education  at  the  University  of  Delaware. 


EVALUATION  OF  TEACHING  THROUGH  UTILIZATION  OF  VIDEOTAPES: 
PRESERVICE  AND  INSERVICE 

PROJECT  REPORT 


Statement  of  Problem:  Utilization  of  videotapes  is  an  effort  to  increase  the 

efficiency,  relevancy  and  effectiveness  of  preservice  and  inservice  home 
econonucs  teacher  education.  Planned  use  is  maximal,  varied,  sequential  and 
comprehensive  through  its  incorporation  into  five  existing  teacher  education 
courses  and  programs.  Adequate  funds  and  the  acquisition  of  appropriate 
equipment  to  implement  the  plans  were  delayed.  Implementation  therefore  was 
partial  and  altered,  coinciding  with  the  university  calendar  and  the  home  eco- 
nomics education  curriculum,  to  achieve  the  goal  and  objectives  of  the  proposed 
program  and  to  determine  and  facilitate  continuation  and/or  expansion  of  the 
videotaping  program  as  an  integral  part  of  teacher  education* 

Goal:  To  improve  preservice  and  inservice  teacher  education  in  the  College  of 

Home  Economics  at  the  University  of  Delaware. 

Objectives : 

1*  To  enable  sophomore  students  with  varied  professional  interests  to  develop 
some  teaching  competences  through  actual  experience  and/or  evaluative 
analysis  and  to  gain  self  direction  in  their  academic  and  vocational 
pursuits . 

2.  To  provide  the  opportunity  to  simultaneously  study  and  apply  theoretical 
foundations  and  skills  of  teaching  and,  thereby,  fully  develop  the  indi- 
vidual s ability  to  effectively  perceive  and  function  in  the  teacher's 
role. 

3.  To  refine  teaching  competences  of  preservice  teachers;  promote  more 
effective  interaction  among  preservice  teacher,  inservice  cooperating 
teacher  and  university  supervisor;  and  further  the  education  of  inservice 
home  economics  teachers. 

4.  To  provide  students  with  an  observational  record  of  the  conditions  and 
behavior  of  the  disadvantaged  in  their  homes  and  promote  the  development 
of  expertise  in  working  with  such  families. 

5.  To  encourage  seif -evaluation  and  improvement  among  practicing  and/or 
cooperating  teachers. 

6.  To  evaluate  the  program  at  each  level  and  submit  a report  to  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Occupational  Research  Section,  upon 
completion  of  the  first  year  of  operation. 

Planned  Procedures:  In  order  to  achieve  the  above  objectives,  the  original  plan 

was  to  incorporate  the  use  of  videotapes  into  existing  preservice  and  inservice 
courses  or  programs  at  five  sequential  levels  (corresponding  to  Objectives  1-5). 
Evaluative  results  are  compiled  and  analyzed  in  this  report  in  fulfillment  of 
Objective  6.  The  original  plan  was.... 

1.  As  part  of  HEE  380  Materials  and  Approaches  course  (Level  I),  to  conduct 
"micro teaching  cycle  and  feedback  system"  experience  with  limited  number 
of  students  (dependent  noon  interest  and  class  size;. 
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2.  As  part  of  HEE  381  Curriculum  course  (Level  II),  to  conduct  "microteaching 
cycle  and  feedback  system"  experience  with  all  class  members, 

3.  As  part  of  ED  400  Student  Teaching  program  (Level  III),  to  videotape 
segments  of  actual  classroom  interaction  (preservice  and  inservice 
teachers)  and  employ  feedback  system  with 

a.  Preservice  teacher,  inservice  teacher  and/or  university  supervisor. 

b.  Preservice  teachers  (seminar  class)  and  university  instructor  - 
form  of  perceptual  modeling. 

4.  As  part  of  HEE  466  Special  Problems  program  with  the  Newark  Housing 
Authority  (Level  IV),  to  videotape  family-consultant  interaction  and 
employ  feedback  system  with 

a.  Individual  student  consultant  and  instructor  form  of  microteaching 
referred  to  as  microconsulting. 

b.  HEE  466  class  members  and  instructor  - form  of  perceptual  modeling. 

5.  As  part  of  inservice  programs  (Level  V),  to  conduct  "minicourses"  or 
workshops  - form  of  perceptual  modeling. 

6.  To  compile  and  analyze  evaluation  results  for  each  level  at  the  completion 
of  program's  first  year  of  operation. 

In  brief,  the  planned  use  of  videotapes  is  illustrated  in  the  following  chart: 


Level 

Course  or  Program 

Predominant  Use 

I 

HEE  380  Materials  and  Approaches 

Microteaching 

II 

HEE  381  Curriculum 

Microteaching 

III 

ED  400  Student  Teaching 

Modeling 

IV 

HEE  466  Special  Problem;  Disadv. 

Microconsulting 

V 

Inservice  Programs 

Minicourse 

Each  use  was  unique  and  appropriate  to  the  sequence  level  and,  accordingly, 
was  treated  as  an  entity  in  its  planned  operation  and  evaluation.  In  compliance 
with  current  research  findings,  all  uses  were  characterized  by  minimal  basic 
elements  necessary  for  effectiveness: 

1.  Desired  competences  cr  skills  identified  in  observable  behavioral  terms 
prior  to  taping  and/or  observation. 

2.  Feedback  system  of  observations  and  analyses  with  supervision. 

3.  Use  of  evaluative  analyses  devices  and  self-evaluation  as  appropriate. 

Adjusted  Procedures:  The  delay  in  the  release  of  funds  and  the  acquisition  of 

appropriate  equipment  prohibited  full  implementation  as  planned  for  September 
1970  and  necessitated  continuous  alterations  of  the  original  operational  plans. 
Through  the  use  of  university  equipment  which  lacked  many  of  the  desired 
features  and  was  available  only  on  a limited  basis,  the  home  economics  educa- 
tion staff  was  able  to  partially  implement  the  program  in  the  fall  and  further 
implement  it  during  the  spring  semester.  The  continuous  revision  of  operational 
q procedures  and  the  use  of  university  equipment  caused  problems  in  (1)  scheduling, 
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(2)  making  thoro*^-  and  comprehensive  arrangements  with  appropriate  personnel 
for  taping  and  »ng  and  (3)  including  the  minimal  basic  elements  in  all 
videotaping  expei^.  .es.  In  spite  of  the  detrimental  effect  of  these  problems 
on  the  total  scope  and  operation  of  the  program,  flexibility  was  maintained 
to  satisfactorily  effect  the  plan  at  three  levels  during  the  first  year's 
operation.  As  a result,  directives  to  resolve  or  diminish  such  problems  and 
a sound  foundation  for  continuation  and  improvement  of  the  program  were  estab- 
lished. 

Adjustments  in  the  original  plans  were  made  considering  the  primary  purpose 
of  the  program,  the  university  calendar,  the  schedules  of  personnel  and  stu- 
dents involved,  availability  of  equipment,  the  feasibility  of  including  the 
minimal  basic  elements  in  all  videotaping  experiences  and  the  need  for  a sound 
foundation  to  continue  the  program.  The  videotaping  program  was  instituted 
during  the  fall  semester  in  a piecemeal  manner  and  more  fully  implemented  in 
the  spring  of  1971  when  the  desired  equipment  arrived.  In  brief,  the  program's 


first 

year  of  operation  is  illustrated  in  the 

following  chart: 

Level 

Course  or  Program 

Use  of  V-Tapes 

Participants 

I 

HEE  380  Materials  and  Approaches 

none 

0 

II 

HEE  381  Curriculum 

Microteaching 

36 

III 

ED  400  Student  Teaching 

Limited  modeling 

24 

IV 

HEE  466  Special  Problem:  Disadv. 

none 

0 

V 

Inservice  Programs 

Minicourse 

30 

Common  to  and  an  integral  part  of  all  uses  of  the  videotapes  was  a feedback 
system  of  observations  and  evaluative  analyses  with  supervision.  In  addition, 
evaluation  data  regarding  the  total  videotaping  program's  effectiveness  was 
secured,  compiled  and  reviewed  in  the  following  forms: 

1.  Evaluative  analysis  devices 

2.  Verbal  and/or  written  evaluations  by  students  and  instructors 

3.  Anecdotal  reports  by  students  and  instructors 

Since  each  level  was  treated  as  an  entity  in  its  operation  and  evaluation,  the 
procedures  and  results  specific  to  each  level  are  described  accordingly. 

LEVEL  I 

The  size  of  the  HEE  380  Materials  and  Approaches  classes  during  the  fall  and 
spring  semesters  and  the  lack  of  the  desired  equipment  posed  insurmountable 
problems.  Participation  of  class  members  even  on  a limited  basis  was  not 
feasible  during  the  videotaping  program's  inception.  Inadequate  coordination 
and  availability  of  personnel  and  equipment  to  comprehensively  structure  and 
direct  the  videotaping  experience  appropriate  to  this  level  was  the  greatest 
hindrance.  Such  an  experience,  however,  can  enable  sophomore  students  to 
develop  some  teaching  competences  and  to  gain  self  direction  in  their  academic 
and  vocational  pursuits.  This  possible  contribution  to  the  improvement  of 
preservicc  teacher  education,  therefore,  warrants  serious  consideration  and 
effort  for  instituting  this  aspect  of  the  videotaping  program  in  the  future. 

LEVEL  II 

As  part  of  the  HEE  381  Curriculum  course,  a complete  microteaching  experience 
q v;as  conducted  for  all  class  members  during  the  spring  semester.  This  experience 
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was  designed  to  include  the  minimal  basic  elements  through  the  cooperation  of 
the  Home  Economics  Education  and  the  Christiana  Junior  High  School  personnel 
in  Newark,  Delaware.  Primary  responsibility  for  the  program’s  operation  at 
this  level  lay  with  Mrs.  Jacqueline  D.  Barney,  the  instructor  of  the  college 
course,  and  Mrs.  Karen  Cook,  the  junior  high  school  home  economics  teacher. 

Procedures;  The  entire  HEE  381  class  of  36  students,  grouped  into  teams  of  9, 
participated  in  the  complete  microteaching  cycle; 

1.  Preparation  regarding 

a.  Operational  procedures 

b.  Identification  of  desired  teaching  competences  in  observable 
behavioral  terms 

c.  Planning  of  15-minute  microlesson  consisting  of  a single  concept 

2.  First  teach  at  the  University  of  Delaware 

a.  To  peers  (other  team  members)  in  HEE  381 

b.  Taping  of  microlesson 

3.  Feedback  analysis 

a.  With  supervisor,  Mrs.  Barney 

b.  Self-evaluation 

c.  Use  of  evaluative  device  (see  Appendix  A,  device  index  //IB) 

4.  Second  teach  at  Christiana  Junior  High  School 

a.  To  5 randomly  selected  male  and/or  female  junior  high  school 

students 

b.  Taping  of  microlesson 

5.  Feedback  analysis 

a.  With  supervisor,  Mrs.  Barney 

b.  Self-evaluation 

c.  Use  of  evaluative  device  (see  Appendix  A,  device  index  //IB) 

d.  Students’  evaluation  of  videotaping  program  (see  Appendix  C) 

The  microteaching  teams  were  scheduled  for  their  videotaping  experiences  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  course  and  the  spring  semester,  so  the  equipment  could 

be  used  to  tape  student  teachers  during  the  first  half  of  the  semester  (Level 

III).  Completing  the  steps  of  the  microteaching  cycle  in  sequence  was  mandatory 
and  accomplished  in  all  36  cases.  The  timing  between  steps  2 and  3 and  steps  4 
and  5 and  the  location  of  playback  (university  or  junior  high  school)  varied, 
however,  according  to  the  schedules  and  convenience  of  those  involved  in  each 
micro teaching  experience  and  the  availability  of  equipment.  Since  previous 
research  findings  indicate  immediacy  of  feedback  has  no  effect  on  student  gain, 
this  variable  procedure  was  justified.  Upon  completion  of  the  micro  teaching 
experiences,  evaluation  data  for  Level  II  were  compiled  and  analyzed. 

Results;  The  videotaping  program  was  evaluated  by  the  36  participants  at  this 
level.  Additional  data  were  secured  through  anecdotal  reports  and  a review  of 
the  feedback  analysis  forms  completed  for  each  HEE  381  student  (see  Appendix  A, 
device  index  #JB).  The  ranges  of  responses  on  the  program  evaluation  forms 
(see  Appendix  C)  are  indicated  in  Tables  I,  II  and  III. 

The  micro teaching  situations  and  the  taped  behaviors  are  described  in  Table  I. 

O The  responses  to  items  ifl-5  are  descriptive  ratings  determined  by  placement, 
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on  a five-point  scale,  between  two  adjectives.  The  adjectives  to  the  left 
(1-2  pole)  are  the  desired  results  or  conditions,  and  the  adjectives  on  the 
4-5  pole  are  less  desirable.  The  significance  level  for  the  percentage  of 
responses  is  arbitrarily  established  at  50  percent.  Examination  of  the  per- 
centages of  responses  and  the  means  in  Table  I reveals  that  descriptive  ratings 
on  all  items  are  significantly  weighted  in  the  direction  of  the  desired  results 
or  conditions  (1-2  pole).  The  microteaching  situations  and  taped  teaching, 
therefore,  were  significantly  realistic  and  comprehensive.  The  taped  behaviors 
of  teachers  and  students  were  considered  significantly  representative  rather 
than  reflecting  reactions  to  the  camera.  Viewing  the  taped  behavior  was  par- 
ticularly meaningful  to  the  HEE  381  students. 


In  spite  of  the  fact  that  55.17  percent  of  the  responses  fell  within  the  1-2 
pole,  students  tended  to  rate  the  teaching  situation  (item  #1)  as  being  some- 
what unrealistic  or  unnatural.  This  finding  verifies  the  fact  that  microteach- 
ing provides  only  simulations  of  actual  teaching  situations  and  includes  all 
aspects  of  teaching  on  a small  scale  ("micro").  Microteaching  serves  as  an 
introduction  and  supplement  to,  not  a replacement  or  exact  replica  of,  actual 
teaching  or  student  teaching.  The  means  and  distributions  of  responses  to  items 
/r4  and  //5  are  also  interesting.  Students  tended  to  regard  the  taped  behaviors 
(item  #4)  as  being  somewhat  representative.  The  distribution  of  responses 
indicates,  however,  that  true  or  total  representation  is  incomplete.  This 
finding  can  be  attributed  to  the  nature  and  purpose  of  microteaching  experiences 
as  previously  mentioned.  Some  students  reported  that  they  were  nervous  and  that 
their  microteaching  experience  did  not  accurately  reflect  their  capabilities. 
These  reports  could  also  account  for  the  variation  in  responses  to  item  //4, 

The  value  of  observing  the  tapes  is  noted  in  the  overwhelmingly  favorable  re- 
sponses to  item  #5.  This  finding  supports  the  conclusion  that  the  purposes  of 
the  microteaching  experiences  and  the  videotaping  program  at  this  level  were 
achieved. 

Responses  to  items  // 6 — 1 3 indicate  students1  preferences  regarding  the  structure 
of  the  feedback  analysis.  Since  microteaching  was  students’  first  and  only 
exposure  to  videotaping,  they  were  instructed  to  reply  only  to  those  items 
wnich  applied  to  them  or  they  felt  capable  of  answering.  Many  students  reported 
they  had  no  preference  or  no  basis  for  a preference,  and  others  indicated  they 
preferred  both  (combination)  of  the  choices  in  these  items.  These  factors 
account  for  the  percentage  of  responses  in  the  N.R.  or  N.P.  category,  particu- 
larly for  item  #6.  The  significance  level  for  percentage  of  responses  is 
arbitrarily  established  at  50  percent. 

Examination  of  Table  II  reveals  students’  strong  preferences.  A significant 
number  cf  students  preferred  a longitudinal  study  of  a teacher’s  behavior  as 
opposed  to  a single  observation  (item  ill).  The  participants  recommended  more 
taping  experiences  (beyond  first  and  second  teach)  for  HEE  381  students  if 
possible  in  the  future.  Feedback  analysis  met  minimum  requirements  — analysis 
with  supervisor  and  use  of  evaluative  device  ~ and  also  included  informal 
discussion. ^ The  distribution  of  responses  to  item  #9  indicates  significant 
preference  for  both  structured  and  informal  discussion.  An  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  students  preferred  the  analysis  of  their  tapes  be  conducted  with  others, 
especially  Lheir  supervisor  (items  //10  and  ?11).  This  preference  seems  to 
support  previous  research  findings  that  students  tend  to  gain  more  from  feed- 
back analyses  with  supervision.  Playbacks  were  immediate  and  with  a small  group 
as  opposed  to  a large  group.  Responses  to  items  //12  and  #13  may,  therefore,  be 
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TABLE  I 


Description  of  Taped  Teaching 
Range  and  Mean  of  Responses 


Percentage  of  Responses 

Mean 

N.R. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1.  Teaching 

realistic 

anatural 

situation 

0.00 

13.79 

41.38 

34.48 

3.45 

6.90 

2.48 

2.  Reaction  to 

camera 

oblivious 

-extreme 

a.  Teacher 

3.45 

27.59 

34.48 

27.39 

6.90 

0.00 

2.14 

b.  Student 

6.90 

27.59 

17.24 

j 34.48 

10.34 

3.45 

2.41 

3.  Taped 

compreher 

isive 

i 

1 

agmented 

teaching 

10.34 

37.93 

27.59 

17.24 

6.90 

0.00 

1.92 

4.  Taped 

behavior 

representative 

-unusual 

a.  Teacher 

6.90 

31.03 

31.03 

31.03 

0.00 

! 0.00 

2.00 

b.  Student 

10.34 

20.69 

31.03 

34.48 

3.45 

0.00 

2.23 

c.  Interaction 

10.34 

31.03 

27.59 

31.03 

0.00 

0.00 

2.00 

j 

5.  Behavior  | 

1 

as  viewed 

meaningful * 

-elevant 

a.  Teacher  \ 

17.24 

55.17  1 

17.24  ! 

6.90 

3.45 

0.00 

1.33 

b.  Student  j 

17.24 

41.38 

24.14  j 

6.90 

5.90 

0.00 

1.88 

c.  Interaction  j 

24.14 

41.38 

20.69  ' 

13.79  ' 

0.00 

0.00 

1.64 

[ 

1 

N.R.  “ no  response 

Mean  = calculated  on  basis  of  total  responses; 
N.R.  category  not  considered 
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TABLE  II 

Structure  of  Feedback  Analysis  : Degree  of  Preference 
Percentage  of  Responses 


%age 

N.R. 

%age 

Pref . 

N.P. 

Pref. 

6 

self-tape 

51.72 

48.28 

0.00 

model  tape 

6 

single  tape/ 

several  tapes/ 

7 

one  teacher 

6.90 

17.24 

75.86 

same  teacher 

7 

8 

same  teacher 

48.28 

10.34 

41.38 

different  tchrs. 

8 

structured 

unstructured 

9 

playback 

55.17 

17.24 

27.59 

discussion 

9 

analysis  by 

analysis  with 

10 

self  alone 

17.24 

10.34 

72.41 

others 

10 

analysis  with 

analysis  with 

11 

supervisor 

72.41 

13.79 

13.79 

peers 

11 

analysis  with 

analysis  with 

12 

small  group 

82.76 

10.34 

6.90 

large  group 

12 

immediate 

delayed 

13 

feedback 

72.41 

13.79 

13.79 

i 

feedback 

13 

N.R. 


^ p = no  response;  no  preference 
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interpreted  as  supportive  of  these  practices  and/or  indicative  of  the  lack  of 
bases  for  comparison.  These  findings  lead  the  reporter  to  recommend  continua- 
tion of  the  feedback  analysis  as  conducted  this  year. 

Table  III  indicates  the  degree  to  which  students  felt  they  achieved  desired 
behaviors  or  developed  teaching  competences.  Responses  are  qualitative  ratings 
made  on  a four-point  scale  ranging  from  "not  accomplished"  (0  response)  to 
"excellent"  (3  response).  The  significance  level  for  the  percentage  of  re- 
sponses is  arbitrarily  established  at  50  percent. 

Examination  of  the  means  in  Table  III  reveals  that  students  tended  to  rate 
their  achievement  of  all  desired  behaviors  as  average  (2  response)  or  excellent 
(3  response).  The  percentages  of  responses  also  indicate  significantly  high 
levels  of  achievement  on  all  items.  Responses  to  item  #19  indicate  students 
particularly  valued  the  micro  teaching  experience  as  a means  of  recognizing  and 
evaluating  individual  mannerisms  and  idiosyncrasies  prevalent  in  their  teaching 
behaviors.  Distributions  of  responses  to  items  #23  and  #24  indicate  students 
gained  significant  degrees  of  self-confidence  as  a result  of  the  micro  teaching 
experiences.  Item  #27  is  weak;  it  was  intended  to  determine  the  degree  of 
skill  in  providing  consultant  services  at  Level  IV  and,  at  Level  II,  was  inter- 
preted ambiguously.  HEE  381  students  seemed  to  be  identifying  the  skill  they 
demonstrated  in  feedback  analysis  sessions.  The  behavioral  results  of  the 
videotaping  program  reported  by  the  participants  are  significantly  positive. 

Students  viewed  the  total  microteaching  experience  as  beneficial  in  spite  of 
minor  limitations.  Descriptive  comments  which  repeatedly  appeared  on  the 
evaluation  forms  include: 

"...  unequalled  opportunity  to  objectively  see  and  hear  myself  as 
others  do." 

"...  really  helped  me  to  understand  myself  better." 

"I  have  increased  confidence  in  my  teaching  abilities." 

"...  gained  self-confidence  in  teaching  as  well  as  the  actual  ’doing* 
of  a lesson." 

"...  provided  chance  to  be  in  a more  realistic  setting." 

"...  marvelous  opportunity  to  put  theory  into  practice." 

"...  first  experience  with  live  kids." 

"Facing  junior  high  school  students  enabled  me  to  judge  and  improve 
my  ability  to  interact." 

"...  first  teaching  situation  in  actual  school  setting." 

"...  invaluable  in  pointing  out  limitations  and  strengths  and  in 
promoting  self-improvemenn. " 

"...  opportunity  to  be  exposed  to  student  teaching  situation." 

...  pointed  out  that  how  you  feel  isn’t  always  related  or  successfully 
communicated  to  others." 
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TABLE  III 

Resultant  Student  Behavior  : Degree  of  Accomplishment 
Range  and  Mean  of  Responses 


Percentage  of  Responses 

Mean 

1 

N.R. 

Not 

Accom- 

plished 

Poor 

Ave. 

Ex- 

cellent 

14.  Identify  value  of 
skills 

0.00 

0.00 

3.45 

27.59 

68.97 

2.66 

15,  Effectively  evaluate 
skills 

3.45 

. 0.00 

0.00 

41.38 

• 

55.17 

2.57 

16.  Identify  specific 
competences 

0.00 

3.45 

3.45 

44.83 

48.28 

2.38 

17.  Develop  specific 
competences 

3.45 

6.90 

0.00 

62.07 

27.59 

2.14 

18.  Improve  own  teaching 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

37.93 

62.07 

2.62 

19.  Recognize  individual 
idiosyncrasies 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

3.45 

96.55 

2.97 

20.  Objectively  analyze 
teaching  situation 

t 

0.00 

10.34 

6.90 

55.17 

27.59 

2.00 

21.  Use  different  means 
of  communication 

3.45 

0.00 

3.45 

44.83 

48.28 

2.46 

22.  Correct  objectional 
behavior 

3.45 

0.00 

3.45 

51.17 

41.38 

2.39 

23.  Gain  self  confidence 

0.00 

0.00 

3.45 

72.41 

24.14 

2.21 

24.  Feel  capable  of 
facing  group 

0.00 

3,45  j 

0.00 

1 

62.07  i 
1 

34.48 

2.28 

25.  Can  readily  assume 

teacher  role  j 

0.00 

j 

3.45  | 

3.45 

1 

72.41  : 

20.69 

2.10 

1 

26.  Effectively  give 

direction  j 

0.00 

i 

3.45  j 

0.00 

1 

f 

i 

55.17  | 

41.38 

2.34 

27.  Function  effectively  ! 

in  conference  i 

j 

10.34  j 

i 

10.34  i 

i 

0.00 

| 

58.62  | 

20.69 

2.00 

28.  Improve  self 

! 

10.34  | 

0.00  j 

0.00 

41.38 

48.28 

2.54 

N.R. 

O 2 an 


= no  response 

= calculated  on  basis  of  totjl  responses; 
N.R.  category  not  considered 
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Participants  recognized  various  limitations  of  the  videotaping  program  at  this 
level.  Many  criticized  the  simulated  nature  of  the  microteaching  situation. 

They  identified  the  lack  of  an  opportunity  to  "get  to  know"  the  junior  high 
school  students  as  being  a drawback.  The  situations  were  reportedly  "staged" 
and  "mock  set-ups"  and  thereby  unrealistic.  At  the  same  time,  students  real- 
ized this  situation  was  unavoidable  and  intentional  and  stated  that  "its  use 
as  an  educational  experience  was  not  hampered."  Students  tended  to  decry  the 
limited  teaching  time,  number  of  tapings,  number  of  junior  high  school  students 
taught,  and  length  of  feedback  analysis  sessions.  Such  reactions  can  be  inter- 
preted as  favorable.  They  are  evidence  of  enthusiasm  for  and  anxious  anticipa- 
tion of  gaining  "real"  teaching  experience,  which .may  have  resulted  from  micro- 
teaching. Previously  reported  findings  indicate  students  accomplished  the 
objectives  of  the  program  and  considered  the  experience  invaluable.  In  addition, 
a review  and  comparison  of  evaluative  analysis  devices  (see  Appendix  A,  device 
index  //IB)  completed  for  individual's  first  and  second  teach  provides  evidence 
that  progress  and  improvement  in  the  development  of  teaching  competences  was 
made  by  all  participants.  Student  criticism  may  result  from  the  fact  that  they 
desire  more  of  a good  thing.” 

On  the  basis  of  students’  written  suggestions  and  anecdotal  reports,  the  follow- 
ing recommendations  are  made: 

1.  The  microteaching  experience,  with  at  least  the  scope  and  depth  of  this 

year’s  program,  should  be  continued  as  part  of  the  HEE  381  Curriculum 
course. 

2.  The  number  of  tapings  and  the  number  or  length  of  feedback  analysis 
sessions  per  tape  should  be  increased  if  appropriate  and  feasible. 

3.  Suggested  means  of  expanding  the  scope  and  depth  of  the  microteaching 
experience  should  be  considered  for  future  implementation: 

a.  Microteaching  in  individual’s  assigned  student  teaching  center. 

b.  Larger  group  analyses  of  tapes. 

c.  Feiceptual  modeling  as  part  of  preparation  for  or  feedback 
analysis  in  the  micro  teaching  experience. 

d.  Behaviors  of  teacher  and  students  taped  through  the  use  of  two 
1 cameras  and  interaction  more  comprehensively  and  objectively 

analyzed. 

4.  Experience  in  using  videotapes  for  instructional  purposes  may  be  pro- 
vided at  this  level  and  thereby  improve  preservice  teacher  education. 

5.  Previous  videotaping  experiences  (e^.  in  HEE  380)  would  promote  greater 
sequential  and  progressive  use  at  Level  II. 

6.  Personnel  operating  equipment  should  be  more  readily  available,  so  the 
supervisor  is  free  to  coordinate  and  supervise  the  total  experience. 

Personnel  with  full  responsibility  for  the  scheduling,  maintenance, 
transportation  and  operation  of  equipment  are  needed. 
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LEVEL  III 

As  part  of  the  ED  400  Student  Teaching  program,  taping  experiences  were  provided 
on  a limited  basis  during  the  fall  and  spring  semesters.  The  college  supervisors 
arranged  and  conducted  the  experience  for  their  respective  student  teachers  as 
appropriate  and  possible. 

Procedures;  The  personnel  of  student  teaching  centers  were  contacted  to  enlist 
their  support  and  cooperation.  Cooperating  teachers  were  briefed  on  the  purposes 
and  operation  of  the  videotaping  program  at  this  level.  Time  and  convenience 
of  supervisors  and  availability  of  equipment  limited  the  number  of  student 
teachers  participating  to  24,  the  number  of  taping  experiences  per  student  and 
the  degree  to  which  the  requirements  for  each  experience  were  met.  As  a result, 
the  design  and  frequency  of  taping  experiences  was  somewhat  variable.  Through 
the  training  and  cooperation  of  college  supervisors,  however,  all  the  experiences 
were  designed  and  conducted  to  include  the  minimal  basic  elements.  The  taping 
experience  for  each  student  consisted  of; 

1.  Preparation  of  student  and  cooperating  teacher  regarding 

a.  Operational  procedures 

b.  Identification  of  desired  teaching  competences  in  observable 
behavioral  terms. 

2.  Taping  of  actual  teaching 

a.  In  student  teaching  center  classroom 

b.  Total  lesson  on  demonstration 

c.  Minimum:  one  segment  of  teaching 

3.  Feedback  analysis 

a.  With  supervisor  and/or  cooperating  teacher 

b.  Self -evaluation 

c.  Use  of  evaluative  devices  as  appropriate  (see  Appendix  A,  device  index). 

4.  Additional  tapings  and  feedback  analysis  (optional) 

a.  Same  or  different  type  of  lessons  and/or  students 

b.  Comparison  with  previously  taped  performance 

The  experience  was  considered  of  primary  importance.  Continuous  effort  was  put 
forth  to  extend  the  experience  to  more  students  more  times.  Due  to  this  fact, 
the  variation  among  experiences  and  the  limited  number  of  participants,  evalua- 
tive information  at  this  level  was  gained  chrough  anecdotal  reports  from  student 
teachers,  cooperating  teachers,  college  supervisors,  and  other  involved  personnel. 

Results ; The  use  of  videotapes  at  this  level  benefitted  the  home  economics 
teacher  education  program  and  the  1970-71  participants.  The  24  student  teachers, 
their  respective  cooperating  teachers  and  supervisors  agreed  that  seeing  oneself 
in  action  and  objectively  evaluating  oneTs  own  behavior  are  invaluable  experi- 
ences in  preservice  and  inservice  teacher  education.  A number  of  participants 
recognized  the  value  of  periodic  t.apings  (longitudinal  study)  to  provide  a basis 
for  comparison  and  to  determine  progress  in  the  development  of  teaching  compe- 
tences. Student  teachers  often  commented, 

"What  a revealing  experience!’1 

"If  only  we  had  more  of  this!” 
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"I'd  love  to  have  done  this  sooner... in  HEE  380  or  381... and  then  again... 
now.1’ 

Many  student  teachers  identified  their  desire  and  the  need  to  share  tapes  with 
one  another  and  with  future  student  teachers  (cross-sectional  study).  This 
suggested  use  of  videotapes,  a form  of  perceptual  modeling,  was  originally 
planned  at  this  level.  The  shortened  semester  and  lack  of  time  for  adequate 
planning  and  coordination  prohibited  implementation  this  year.  Providing  this 
type  of  perceptual  modeling  experience  as  part  of  a regular  student  teachers' 
seminar  may  be  in  the  offing  next  year  and  is  strongly  recommended.  One  cau- 
tion prevails,  however,  in  any, modeling  experience.  Observers  should  implicitly 
understand  that  the  model  behavior  is  provided  as  a means  of  analyzing  princi- 
ples of  behavior  and  not  as  behavior  to  emulate  or  duplicate  in  a particular 
situation. 

According  to  reports,  effective  interaction  among  preservice  teachers,  inservice 
cooperating  teachers  and  university  supervisors  was  promoted  through  the  use  of 
videotapes  at  this  level.  The  feedback  analyses  in  most  cases  were  accomplished 
through  enhanced  communication  during,  and  provided  increased  objectivity  in, 
the  three-way  conferences  (student  teacher,  cooperating  teacher  and  college 
supervisor).  Cooperating  teachers  seemed  particularly  excited  and  verbal  re- 
garding the  videotaping  experience  as  a means  of  self-evaluation  and  improve- 
ment. On  the  basis  of  limited  use  this  year  and  the  obvious  results,  they  noted 
the  benefit  of  the  experience  to  themselves  as  well  as  their  student  teachers. 
They  also  recommended  more  structured  and  comprehensive  experiences  in  order  to 
realize  the  full  potential  of  videotaping  in  preservice  and  inservice  teacher 
education. 

A degree  of  operational  difficulties  were  anticipated,  encountered  and  satis- 
factorily overcome.  Such  difficulties  were  present  in  other  levels  but  were 
particularly  prevalent  in  Level  III.  For  example,  student  teachers,  cooperating 
teachers  and  high  school  students  demonstrated  various  reactions  to  the  video- 
taping process,  especially  if  this  was  their  first  exposure  to  the  equipment 
and/or  this  type  of  experience.  Some  student  teachers  and  high  school  students 
were  camera-hams,"  exhibited  "camera-shyness"  or  seemed  extremely  curious. 

In  a few  isolated  cases,  videotaping  seemed  to  be  threatening,  distracting  or 
overwhelming.  As  a result,  taped  behavior  tended  to  be  unrealistic  or  unnatural. 
This  problem  was  alleviated  or  overcome  by  one  or  a combination  of  the  following 
practices:  ’ 

1.  Adequately  preparing  taped  subjects  and  school  personnel  in  advance. 

2.  Setting  up  equipment  before  high  school  students  entered  the  room  or 
period  began. 

3.  Arranging  and  operating  equipment  to  be  as  unobtrusive  as  possible  (e.g. 
monitor  screen  turned  off  until  needed,  equipment  away  from  traffic  areas). 

4.  Playing  tape  of  students  to  students  either  before  or  after  taping  student 
teacher. 

5.  Repeating  experience  as  many  times  as  possible. 

Transporting  equipment  to  and  within  tne  student  teaching  centers  was  a problem, 
FRIT  es^ec^a^y  during  the  fail  semester  when  the  cuirVrsome  university  equipment 
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was  used.  The  new  equipment  available  in  the  spring  had  greater  portability, 
but  was  heavy  for  carrying  any  distance  or  to  another  floor.  It  is  appropriate 
to  note  here  that  the  purchased  equipment  has  certain  features,  such  as  being 
somewhat  portable,  for  the  specific  purposes  of  the  videotaping  program. 

Whereas  equipment  with  even  greater  portability  could  have  been  selected,  it 
lacked  other  desired  features  (e.g.  facilities  for  immediate  playback  during 
taping  sessions  and  "stop-action"  viewing)  that  are  part  of  the  purchased 
equipment.  The  problem  of  transporting  was  occasionally  alleviated  with  the 
use  of  a university  station  wagon  and  the  assistance  of  high  school  and  uni- 
versity personnel.  Ideal  solutions  warranting  attention  require  the  acquisi- 
tion  of: 

1.  a mobile  unit  expressly  for  videotaping  program, 

2.  an  operator  with  primary  responsibility  for  maintenance,  operation  and 
transportation  of  equipment  and/or 

3*  cooperative  efforts  providing  use  of  high  school  videotaping  equipment 
where  and  when  available. 

During  the  1970-71  academic  year,  videotaping  experiences  were  conducted  for 
the  home  economics  student  teachers  at  Alexis  I.  DuPont  Senior  High  School, 

A* I.  DuPont  Middle  School,  Dover  High  School  and  Christiana  Junior  High  School. 
These  experiences,  controlled  and  supervised  by  the  respective  public  school 
personnel,  were  primarily  for  instructional  rather  than  self-evaluative  purposes. 
Control  and  supervision  by  the  university  supervisor  and  primary  emphasis  on 
self-evaluatich  are  recommended  in  the  above  mentioned  cooperative  efforts  (3). 

The  general  consensus  of  opinion  was  that  any  encumbrances  or  drawbacks  were 
minor  and  far  outweighed  by  the  advantages  of  the  videotaping  experience. 
Continuation  and  expansion  of  the  program  were  not  only  favored,  but  ardently 
encouraged  by  the  participants  at  this  level. 


LEVEL  IV 

The  nature  of  the  HEE  466  Special  Problems  program  with  the  Newark  Housing 
Authority  and  the  circumstances  prevalent  during  the  1970-71  academic  year 
•prohibited  the  use  of  videotapes  at  Level  IV.  The  HEE  466  program  was  conduc- 
ted during  the  second  halves  of  the  fall  and  spring  semesters  for  seniors  who 
completed  their  student  teaching  during  the  first  half  of  each  semester.  Each 
HEE  466  student  functioned  as  a consultant  to  individual  families  and  a teacher 
of  a group  session  in  private  residences  of  the  housing  authority.  Establishing 
and  maintaining  effective  rapport  between  the  student  and  the  disadvantaged 
families  was  crucial  and  one  of  the  major  purposes  of  the  HEE  466  program.  The 
following  circumstances  led  to  the  decision  to  forego  the  use  of  videotapes  at 
this  level: 


1.  Problems  in  the  usual  operation  of  the  HEE  466  program,  created  by  the 
shortened  semesters  this  year,  would  have  been  compounded  by  videotaping. 


2.  The  visitation  schedules  of  each  student  varied;  residents  were  usually 
unreliable  in  keeping  appointments.  As  a result,  scheduling  the  video- 
taping equipment  and  the  personnel  to  operate  it  was  not  practicable. 


The  videotaping  equipment  would  be  an  obstruction  in  private  residences 
with  any  numbar  of  people  present,  especially  in  the  fall  when  the 
cumbersome  university  equipment  was  used. 
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4.  Considering  the  current  attitudes  of  residents  and  the  general  circum- 
stances, the  college  supervisor  and  students  believed  the  use  of  videotapes 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  rapport  between  students  and  families,  thereby, 
defeating  one  of  the  major  purposes  of  the  HEE  466  program. 

The  educational  value  of  videotaping  consultant  and/or  teaching  sessions  with 
the  disadvantaged  is  still  undisputed,  despite  the  fact  that  the  practice  was 
judged  inappropriate  and  impractical  for  the  HEE  466  program  this  year.  In  the 
past,  audiotapes  of  the  housing  authority  activities  have  been  used  successfully 
in  the  course.  Evaluative  analysis  devices  for  developing  consulting  competences 
(critique  forms  for  conferences)  were  designed  at  Ohio  State  University  for  use 
with  videotapes.  These  devices  were  adapted  and  successfully  employed  this  year 
by  HEE  466  students  (with  no  videotapes).  All  indications  are  that  videotapes 
can  be  used  innovatively  and  effectively  to  promote  the  development  of  compe- 
tences in  working  with  the  disadvantaged  or  special  students  of  all  types.  The 
promise  and  possibility  of  such  use  needs  to  be  considered  and  investigated 
thoroughly.  Implementing  the  videotaping  program  at  Level  IV,  as  part  of  the 
HEE  466  program,  may  continue  to  be  inappropriate  and  impractical.  Changes  in 
the  HEE  466  program’s  purpose  and  operation  may  be  forthcoming,  however,  or 
other  means  (courses  or  programs)  to  achieve  the  same  end  through  the  use  of 
videotapes  may  be  developed.  Future  implementation  of  the  videotaping  program 
and  achievement  of  the  objectives  at  Level  IV  demand  the  attention  of  the  home 
economics  education  staff. 


LEVEL  V 

As  part  of  the  home  economics  education  inservice  program,  instruction  regarding 
the  use  of  videotapes  was  provided  for  practicing  teachers,  selected  graduate 
students  and  other  educational  personnel.  The  purpose  of  such  instruction  was 
to  encourage  self-evaluation  and  improvement  among  Delaware’s  teachers. 

Procedures:  Instruction  regarding  the  use  of  videotapes  was  both  informal  and 

formal.  Informal  instruction  was  gained  by  home  economics  teachers  and  various 
other  secondary  school  personnel  through  their  involvement  in  the  implementation 
of  Levels  II  and  III.  At  regular  inservice  meetings  held  at  the  University  of 
De lav/are,  home  economics  cooperating  teachers  and  state  supervisors  were  in- 
formed of  the  total  videotaping  program  plans  and  purposes.  Three  minicourses 
were  conducted  during  the  spring  semester  to  provide  formal  instruction  for: 

1.  Newark  School  District  inservice  teachers 

2.  College  of  Home  Economics  faculty  members 

3.  College  of  Home  Economics  selected  students  and  instructional  aids 
personnel 


Each  minicourse  included  theory  and  actual  practice  in  using  videotapes  for 
instructional  and  evaluative  purposes  (see  Append: -es  A and  B) . 


ResuJ  ts : Anecdotal  reports  and  the  reporter’s  observations  indicated  participa- 

tion in  and  effectiveness  of  the  informal  instruction  at  this  level  was  maximal. 


ERIC 


As  a result  of  their  exposure  to  this  videotaping  program,  many  secondary  staff 
members  developed  keen  interest  in  and  initiated  the  use  of  videotapes  within 
their  respective  schools.  Thirty  teachers,  selected  students  and  educational 
personnel  benefitted  from  the  minicourses.  More  than  50  percent  of  the  College 
of  Home  Economics  faculty  participated  and  reportedly  are  enthusiastic  and 
O _>ablc  of  conducting  videotaping  experiences.  The  fact  that  all  participants 
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have  used  videotapes  for  instructional  and/or  evaluative  purposes  and  plan 
continued  and  expanded  use  is  evidence  of  the  videotaping  program's  success  at 
this  level.  Participants  repeatedly  expressed  interest  in  further  instruction 
and  encouraged  the  reporter  to  provide  more  workshops  and  minicourses  for  all 
Delaware  inservice  teachers  during  the  summers  and/or  future  academic  years. 

The  results  of  the  total  videotaping  program  as  implemented  this  year  are 
significantly  positive.  Success  in  achieving  the  objectives  of  the  program 
at  Levels  II,  III  and  V indicate  the  need,  value  and  promise  of  continuing  and 
expanding  the  program.  Recommendations  regarding  continuation  and  expansion 
are  made  per  level  in  the  preceding  pages.  Utilization  of  videotapes  is 
expected  to  continue  as  an  integral  part  of  and  provide  continuous  improvement 
in  preservice  and  inservice  home  economics  teacher  education  at  the  University 
of  Delaware. 
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APPENDIX  A 


"THOSE  WHO  CAN  ...  TEACH!" 

Evaluation  of  Teaching  Competences 
Feedback  Analysis  Devices 
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University  of  Delaware 
College  of  Home  Economics 
Home  Economics  Education 


Those  who  can  TEACH  " 


Minicourse:  Evaluation  of  Teaching 

Instructor:  Jacqueline  D.  Barney 


"Those  who  can  Teach  ! 

Minicourse:  Evaluation  of  Teaching 

Instructor:  Jacqueline  D.  Barney 


JACK-OF-ALL-TRADES  ? 

A teacher  performs  many  roles  and  utilizes  many  skills  simulta- 
neously   from  counseling  individual  students  to  promoting 

good  relations  among  peers,  superiors  and  the  public.  Class- 
room teaching  may  be  considered  the  "focal  point" 

1.  to  which  other  roles  contribute, 

2.  from  which  other  role  dimensions  emanate  and 

3.  upon  which  other  functions  depend. 

TEACHING  MY  BAILIWICK  ? 

Indeed,  the  individual  teacher  is  concerned  primarily  with  his 
performance  in  the  classroom  teaching  role  - - - his  effective- 
ness and  success  in  terms  of  obvious  student  gain  and  the 
satisfaction  subsequently  gained  by  the  teacher.  The  individ- 
ual teacher  continually  strives  to  provide  relevant  content, 
meaningful  experiences  and  adequate  guidance  for  students.  *He 
makes  every  effort  possible  to  carefully  and  comprehensively 
plan,  implement  and  evaluate.  The  task  is  not  an  easy  one, 
particularly  within  a complex  and  rapidly  changing  society. 

To  keep  abreast  of  current  conditions  and  function  effectively 

the  teacher  is  forced  to  be  flexible,  adapt,  adjust  in  * 

other  words,  to  CONTINUOUSLY  EVALUATE  AND  IMPROVE  HIS  TEACHING. 

DOES  THE  SHOE  FIT  ? 

Evaluation  of  teaching  is  a continuous  and  self-perpetuating 
process  for  every  conscientious  teacher.  The  teacher  may  find 
himself  critically  analyzing  and  subsequently  changing  his 
teaching  every  day  or  every  minute  to  meet  the  demands  of 
particular  situations  and  the  needs  of  students.  Teachers  may 
discover  they  evaluate  themselves  informally  and  even  uncon- 
sciously. Teachers  who  function  as  a team  may  find  they  con- 
tinually seek  and/or  receive  evaluative  input  from  each  other. 
Still  others  may  direct  change  in  their  teaching  on  the  basis 
of  student  feedback  or  informal  discussion  with  fellow  teachers. 
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Some  problems  are  often  encountered  in  evaluation  of  teaching: 

1.  Involvement  in  the  many  roles  of  teaching  makes  demands 
upon  time  and  energy  that  might  "preferably  or  best" 

be  spent  on  evaluating  and  improving  one's  teaching. 
Establish  and  maintain  priorities!" 

2.  Due  to  the  facts  (a)  that  evaluation  is  not  structured 
or  consciously  completed  or  (b)  that  one  is  so  close 

to  the  situation,  a realistic  and  objective  perspective 
is  difficult  to  maintain.  "Distinguish  the  forest 
from  the  trees!" 

3.  Various  sources  (students,  peers,  administration,  con- 
sultants) may  be  utilized  to  obtain  objectivity  and 
additional  input,  but  the  structure  and  means  to  follow 
through  effectively  are  lacking.  Evaluative“input  by 
others  can  be  quite  helpful  and  constructive  (rather 
than  threatening  or  destructive)  if  secured,  offered 
and  used  appropriately. 

HELP  ? 


The  following  suggestions  and  forms  are  provided  to  maximize 
the  individual  teacher's  efforts  in  evaluating  his  teaching 
and  to  assist  the  teacher  in  avoiding  and/or  solving  the  above 
problems . 

I . Accept  the  following  premises : 

A.  A teacher  simultaneously  performs  many  tasks  or  demon- 
strates various  competences  in  classroom  teaching. 

B.  Clearly  identifying  specific  competences  to  be  demon- 
strated is  prerequisite  to  effective  evaluation. 

C.  Although  competences  may  be  employed  simultaneously, 
accuracy  and  objectivity  in  observation  and  evaluation 
are  increased  by  focusing  attention  on  one  at  a time. 

II.  Select  teaching  competence (s)  to  be  analyzed  and  evalu- 
ated on  the  basis  of: 

A.  Recognized  or  anticipated  need 

B.  Appropriate  learning  activities  (e.g.  demonstration 
or  lab) 

C.  Interest  or  curiosity  (e^_  general  teaching  competences 
to  discover  specific  competence  needing  attention). 
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III.  Determine  sources  of  evaluative  input  (observers),  inform  of 
selected  competence(s)  and  distribute  forms  to  be  used; 

A.  Students 

B.  Peers  or  team  members 

C.  Consultants 

D.  Administration  or  superiors 

E.  Self 

IV.  (Observers)  Become  very  familiar  with  elements  of  selected 
competence  (items  on  form) : 

A.  Prior  to  teaching  (demonstrating  competence)  that  is  to 
be  observed 

B.  Prior  to  using  form  in  observation 

V.  (Observers)  Observe  and  use  forms  in  appropriate  manner: 

A.  Quantitative  observation  A. 

1.  Tally  of  behavior  fre- 
quency within  controlled  B. 

time  span 

2.  Classification  of  fre-  C. 

quency  (frequently, 
rarely) 

B.  Qualitative  observation 

1.  Occurrence  and  description 
of  behavior  (interaction 
high-order  questioning) 

2 . Ranking  of  behavior 
(excellent,  poor) 

VI.  (Individual  teacher  alone  or  with  other  observers)  Analyze 
evaluation  results : 

A.  Critical  examination  of  individual  or  group  observations 

B.  Comparison  of  observations 

C.  Identification  of  competences  or  elements 

1.  Strong  ones 

2.  Those  needing  attention 

VII.  Repeat  observations  of  teaching  (V)  and  subsequent  analysis 
(VI)  as  many  times  as  desired. 


During  whole  or  segment 
of  class 

At  end  of  single  class, 
unit  or  year 
Audio  and/or  visual 
tape  recording  of  class- 
room teaching 


RESULTS  ? 


The  individual  teacher  will  undoubtedly  benefit  from  more  struc- 
tured and  thorough  evaluation  of  his  teaching,  whether  he  evalu- 
ates independently  (self-evaluation)  or  seeks  input  from  others. 

He  may  discover  strengths  and  weaknesses.  He  mfey  confirm  previous 
suspicions  or  convictions  regarding  his  effectiveness.  At  any 
rate,  insight  and  direction  are  gained  by  the  teacher.  He 
certainly  cannot  lose ! When  he  gains , his  students  reap  the 
benefits  too! 


"And  that’s  what  it's  all  about,  isn't  it?" 


Index  No. 
1 
2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12  / 

13 

14 

15 


16 

17 


Evaluation  of  Teaching 
FORMS 

Competences 


General  teaching  competences 

Set  induction 

Closure 

Variation  of  stimulus  situation 
Oral  questioning 

Observation  of  student  verbal  response 

Reinforcement  skill 

Demonstration 

Illustrating  and  use  of  examples 
Lecture  and  use  of  A-V  aids 
Laboratory  lessons 

Teacher  behavior  in  controlling  student  behavior 
Interaction  analysis  of  content 
Interaction  analysis  of  pupil  involvement 
Interaction  analysis  plus  non-verbal  dimensions 
Evaluative  Analysis 

When  compiling  and  analyzing  evaluation  results 
froM  one  time  to  another,  the  questions  on  these 
two  forms  may  offer  directives  for  analyzing  and 
improving  one's  teaching.  They  may  also  help  to 
determine  the  value  of  the  entire  evaluation 
experience,  especially  if  used  as  pre-  and  post- 
tests. 
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TEACHER-COURSE  EVALUATION 


1A 


DIRECTIONS:  To  help  your  instructor  improve  his/her  teaching  effective- 
ness, please  answer  the  following,  being  sure  to  consider  each  question 
carefully. 


I.  This  instructor  demonstrates 

teaching  competence  through: 

A.  accomplishment  of  clearly 
stated  objectives 

B.  exposure  to  recent  and 
current  literature 

C.  thorough  and  up-to-date 
knowledge  of  the  subject 

D.  planned  class  periods 

E.  appropriate  use  of  in- 
structional resources 
(e.g.  films,  charts, 
models,  field  trips, 
speakers,  practicum) 

F . extends  knowledge  beyond 
the  textbook 

G.  stimulates  independent 
learning 

H.  encourages  critical 
thinking 

I.  use  of  appropriate  and 
comprehensive  means  of 
evaluating  student  progress 

J.  sufficient  feedback  on  stu- 
dent progress  (e.g.  grades, 
comments,  conferences)  0 

K.  enthusiasm  for  the  subject  0 

II.  Student-teacher  interaction 

is  characterized  by: 

A.  freedom  to  ask  questions 

B.  acceptance  of  new  and 
divergent  ideas 

C.  mutual  respect; 

D.  willingness  to  give 
individual  assistance 


n/a  Excel  lent -Poor Comments 

0...1...2...3...4 

0...1...2...3...4 

0. . .1. . .2. . .3. . .4 
0...1...2...3...4 

0...1...2...3...4 
0. . .1. . .2. . .3. . .4 
0...1...2...3...4 
0...1...2...3...4 

0...1...2...3...4 

1.. -2...3...4 

1.. .2...3...4 

0...1...2...3...4 

0...1...2...3...4 

0...1...2...3...4 

0...1...2...3...4 


COMMENTS  IN  GENERAL  - FAVORABLE  AND/OR  UNFAVORABLE 


Os:  University  of  Delaware,  College  of  Home  Economics 

cKjL 


Teacher's  Name 


IB 


i 


CRITIQUE  FORM 
TEACHING  A COMPLETE  LESSON 


HOW  WELL  ACCOMPLISHED 


Did  the  teacher  in  the  Introduction  (SET) : 

1.  Relate  the  lesson  to  the  students  past 
knowledge  or  experience? 

2.  State  specifically  what  the  objective/s 
were  in  terms  of  student  behavior  and 
why  the  objective/s  were  important  to 
the  students? 

3.  State  how  the  students  might  achieve 
the  objectives  and  when  they  would 
know  that  they  had  achieved  them? 


Did  the  teacher  in  the  Presentation: 

4.  Talk  to  the  students  and  not  to  the 
instructional  materials? 

5.  Present  each  idea  or  step  in  a logical 
sequence? 

6.  Present  only  one  idea,  or  method  of 
doing  an  operation,  at  a time? 

7.  Present  the  information  or  skill  with 
ease? 

Did  the  teacher  in  the  Application: 

8.  Observe  the  students  practicing  and 
provide  encouragement,  correction  or 
additional  information? 


3 4 5 


0 


1 2 3 4 5 


2 

2 


2 


3 4 5 

3 4 5 

3 4 5 
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EXCELLENT 


CRITIQUE  FORM 

TEACHING  A COMPLETE  LESSON  (cont.) 


Teacher's  Name 
HOW  WELL  ACCOMPLHISHED 


1.B 


Did  the  teacher  in  the  Summary  (Closure) : 

9.  Provide  an  opportunity  for  the  students 
to  show  how  well  they  had  learned? 
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10.  Have  the  students  summarize  the  key 
points  rather  than  doing  it  himself? 

11.  Clarify  any  key  points  not  clarified 
by  the  students? 


2 


3 4 5 


4 5 


Did  the  teacher  in  the  lesson: 

12.  Use  instructional  materials  that 
enhanced  the  lesson? 

13.  Provide  an  opportunity  for  students 
response  and/or  participation? 

14.  Vary  the  pace  and  methods  of  conducting 
the  lesson? 

15.  React  favorably  to  students'  questions, 
answers,  and  comments? 


2 3 4 5 
2 3 4 5 
2 3 4 5 
2 3 4 5 
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EXCELLENT 


2A 


Teacher's  Name 

CRITIQUE  FORM 
INTRODUCING  A LESSON  (SET) 

The  introduction  phases  of  a lesson  "sets  the  state"  for  student 
participation  in  the  activity  which  is  to  follow.  The  introduction 
should  help  inspire  students  to  accomplish  the  objectives  of  the 
lesson. 


The  following  items  will  be  used  to 
evaluate  the  teacher's  introduction 
of  the  lesson. 

CIRCLE  THE  APPROPRIATE  NUMBER 


Did  the  teacher  in  the  introduction: 

1.  State  specifically  what  the  objective/s 
of  the  lesson  were  in  terms  of  student 
behavior? 

2.  State  why  the  objective/s  were  impor- 
tant in  terms  of  student  needs? 

3.  State  how  the  students  might  proceed 
in  accomplishing  the  objective/s? 

4.  State  how  the  students  would  know 
when  they  had  achieved  the  objective/s? 

5.  Relate  the  lesson  to  the  students' 
prior  knowledge  and/or  experience? 

6.  React  favorably  toward  the  students' 
questions,  answers,  and  comments? 

7.  Provide  opportunity  for  students  to 
respond  and  to  participate? 

8.  Express  enthusiasm  in  the  lesson? 

9.  Use  instructional  aids? 


HOW  WELL  ACCOMPLISHED 
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ERIC 


2B 


TEACHER, SUBJECT  AREA 

OBSERVER  ‘ 

TEACH-  RETEACH 


PRE - 1 NSTRUCT IQ  HAL  PROCEDURES  (SET) 


INTEREST 

1.  The  teacher's  method  of  introducing 
the  lesson  was  in  itself  interesting. 
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1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


2.  The  teacher's  method  of  introducing 
the  lesson  helped  you  become  inter- 
ested in  the  main  part  of  the  lesson.  1234567 

COGNITIVE  LINK 


3.  The  relationship  or  connection 
between  the  introduction  and  the 

body  of  the  lesson  were  clear.  1234567 

UNDERSTANDING 


4.  The  teacher  gave  the  students  some 
guides  or  cues  in  the  introduction 
which  were  helpful  in  understanding 
the  lesson. 

MEMORY  (RETENTION) 

5.  The  teacher's  introduction  will 
help  you  remember  the  material 
presented  in  the  body  of  the 
lesson. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


COMMENTS : 


Source:  Stanford  University,  School  of  Education 
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TRULY  EXCEPTIONAL 


TEACHER 

OBSERVER 

TEACH 


SUBJECT 


RETEACH 


CLOSURE 
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1.  The  teacher  provided  consolidation  of 
concepts  and  ideas  which  were  covered 
before  moving  to  subsequent  learnings. 

2.  The  teacher  reviewed  the  major  points 
and  ideas  throughout  the  lesson. 

3.  The  teacher  made  connections  between 
previously  known  material,  currently 
presented  material,  and  future 
learnings . 

4.  The  teacher  allowed  students  the 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  what  they 
have  learned,  e.g.,  provide  for  pupil 
summary  or  provide  for  pupil  practice 
of  new  learning. 


5.  The  teacher,  or  students,  summarized 
the  class  discussion  including  the 
major  points  which  were  covered  by 
the  teacher  and  class. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


COMMENTS : 


Source:  Stanford  University,  School  of  Education 
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TRULY  EXCEPTIONAL 


TEACHER SUBJECT  AREA 

OBSERVER 

TEACH__ RETEACH 


VARIATION  OF  STIMULUS  SITUATION 


TEACHER  MOVEMENTS 

1.  At  various  times  during  the  lesson,  the 
teacher  was  noted  in  the  left,  right, 
forward,  and  back  of  the  teaching  space 

TEACHER  GESTURES 

2.  The  teacher  used  gestures  (hand,  body, 
and  head)  to  help  convey  extra  meaning 
in  the  presentation  of  the  lesson. 

FOCUSING 
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3.  When  the  teacher  wanted  to  emphasize  a 
point,  it  was  clearly  stressed  through 
the  use  of  gestures  (e.g.  pointing, 
banging  on  the  board,  etc.)  or  through 
the  use  of  verbal  expressions  (e.g. 
"Listen  closely,"  "Watch  this,  " etc.) 
or  by  combining  both  gestural  and 
verbal  acts. 

INTERACTIONS 


4.  The  teacher  varied  the  kind  of  partici- 
pation required  of  the  students.  That 
is,  students  could  be  directly  called  on, 
group  questions  were  asked,  student- 
student  interchange  could  occur,  students 
could  role-play,  go  to  the  board,  etc. 

The  teacher  is  to  mix  these  various 
techniques.  “ 

PAUSING 


5.  The  teacher  gave  the  students  time  to 
think  or  get  ready  for  new  ideas  by 
using  silence.  That  is,  all  teacher 
activity  ceases  for  short  time  periods. 

ORAL-VISUAL  SWITCHING 

6.  The  teacher  uses  visual  material  (words 
on  blackboard,  objects,  pictures,  etc.) 
in  such  a way  that  the  student  must  look 
to  get  the  information.  That  is,  the 
teacher  doesn't  say  what  the  object  of 
word  is  but  refers  to  it  in  the  lesson, 
making  the  student  look,  not  listen  to 
what  is  going  on. 


12  3 4 


12  3 4 
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ource : 


Stanford  University,  School  of  Education 


CRITIQUE  FORM 
ORAL  QUESTIONING 


Teacher's  Name 


A question  is  an  act  or  instance  of  asking.  Oral  questioning  promotes 
mental  activity  on  the  part  of  the  student  by  providing  an  opportunity 
for  them  to  be  actively  involved  in  the  lesson.  pporcunicy 

The  effective  use  of  questioning  by  the  teacher  increases  the  student's 
freedom  of  action,  affords  the  student  more  opportunities  to  express 
i eas,  and  makes  the  student  less  dependent  on  the  teacher. 


CIRCLE  THE  APPROPRIATE  NUMBER 


HOW  WELL  ACCOMPLISHED 


When  using  questions  during  the  lesson. 

did  the  teacher: x 

1.  Use  questions  to  draw  information  from 
the  students? 

2.  Ask  a question,  pause  to  give  the  students 
time  to  think  about  the  question,  then 
call  on  one  student? 
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3.  After  calling  on  a student,  provide  an 
opportunity  for  him  to  think  about  the 
question  before  requiring  him  to  respond?  0 

4.  Present  the  questions  in  a logical  order?  0 

5.  Make  an  effort  to  keep  from  repeating  the 

students'  answers?  0 

6.  Direct  his  questions  so  that  each  stu- 
dent was  given  an  equal  opportunity  to 
participate? 

7.  React  favorably  to  answers  given  bv 
students? 


8.  Ask  questions  which  required  more  than 
yes  and  "no"  answers? 
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CRITIQUE  FORM 

ORAL  QUESTIONING  (continued) 


Teacher's  Name 


HOW  WELL  ACCOMPLISHED 


9.  Ask  questions  which  the  students  could 
relate  to  their  past  experience? 

10.  State  the  question  in  clear  and  concise 
terms? 

11.  Require  the  students  to  expand  and/or 
clarify  their  first  answers  or  answers 
of  other  students? 
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EXCELLENT 


6 


THE  OBSERVATION  OF  STUDENT  VERBAL  RESPONSE 


Teachers  by  their  behavior  bring  out  a variety  of  student  verbal 
resPonses  wtuch  may  be  categorized  by  the  following  system.  Each  category 
has  an  abbreviation  or  initial  in  parentheses.  These  initials  may  be  § 
jotted  down  by  the  observer  as  she  sees  evidence  of  responses  occurring 

J?1?  -ST*?  £at®??ry:  Tt  is  suSgested  that  a comment  accompany 

each  initial  which  will  give  specific  information  to  be  used  in  the  con- 
ference following  the  teaching  experience. 


Cognitive -Memory  (C-M)  Ideas  reproduced  as  in 

Recapitulation  (quoting,  repetition,  recounting,  review) 
Fact  Stating 

Clarification  of  Meaning 

Convergent  Thinking  (CT)  Reasoning  based  on  given  or 
remembered  data,  as  in 


Logical  Conclusion 
Explanation 


Evaluative  Thinking  (ET)  Value  based  judgements  as  in  ' 

Unstructured  Ratings 
Structured  Estimates  or  Choices 
Qualified  Judgements 

Divergent  Thinking  (DT)  Initiative,  spontaneity,  fluency 
originality,  flexibility,  etc.,  as  in 

Elaboration 
Divergent  Association 
Implications 
Synthesis 


Adapted  from  Mary 
Classroom,"  p.  53 
Bellack.  T.C. 


Jane  Aschner  "The  Analysis  of  Verbal  Interaction  in  the 
in  Theory  and  Research  in  Teachine.  edited  by  Arno 
Columbia,  1963. 
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/ 

TEACHER SUBJECT  AREA 

OBSERVER  

TEACH  RETEACH 


REINFORCEMENT  SKILL 


POSITIVE  TEACHER  COMMENTS 

1.  When  a student  answered  a question 
correctly  or  asked  a good  question, 
the  teacher  rewarded  him  by  such  words 
as  "Fine,"  "Excellent,"  "Good," 
"Terrific,"  etc. 
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POSITIVE  TEACHER  GESTURES 


2.  The  teacher  encourages  the  students* 
comments  and  answers  by  nonverbal  cues 
such  as  smiling,  nodding  his  head? 
writing  the  student *s  answer  on  the 
blackboard,  etc.  123 

NEGATIVE  TEACHER  COMMENTS 


3.  The  teacher  rarely  or  never  discouraged 
students  by  use  of  such  comments  as  ^No!1* 

"Wrong!"  ''That's  not  it,"  "Of  course  not!" 
or  otherwise  verbally  expressing  negative 

feeling.  1234567 

NEGATIVE  TEACHER  GESTURES 


4.  The  teacher  rarely  or  never  discouraged 
students  by  use  of  such  nonverbal  actions 
as  frowning,  scowling,  expressions  of 

annoyance,  impatience,  etc.  1234567 

ENTHUSIASM 


5.  The  teacher's  response  to  the  students' 
questions  and  comments  was  enthusiastic. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


COMMENTS : 


^k5r,urce : 


Stanford  University,  School  of  Education 
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OUTSTANDING 


8 


Teacher's  Name 


CRITIQUE  FORM 

DEMONSTRATING  A MANIPULATIVE  SKILL 


In  helping  the  student  learn  an  occupation,  the  teacher  will  be 
presenting  new  manipulative  skills  through  a method  of  teaching 
known  as  the  demonstration.  If  the  teacher  has  given  a good 
demonstration  and  the  students  have  been  good  observers  and 
listeners,  the  students  should  be  ready  to  attempt  to  perform 
the  manipulative  skill  safely  and  step-by-step. 


The  following  items  will  be  used  to  evaluate 
the  teacher's  demonstration. 

CIRCLE  THE  APPROPRIATE  NUMBER 


HOW  WELL  ACCOMPLISHED 


Did  the  teacher  in  the  demonstration: 

1.  Have  all  equipment,  tools,  and 
materials  ready  for  use? 

2 . Talk  to  the  students  and  not  to 
the  tools  and  materials? 

3.  Present  each  step  of  the  procedure, 
task,  skill  or  operation  in  a logical 
sequence? 


4.  Briefly  state  what  step  was  to  be 
performed,  and  then  perform  it? 

5.  Position  himself  and  the  students  so 
that  each  step  was  easily  observed? 

6.  Present  only  one  method  of  doing  the 
operation  or  task  while  stressing  the 
key  points  so  that  the  task  could  be 
completed  safely  and  efficiently? 

7 . Perform  the  manipulative  skill  with 
ease . 
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EXCELLENT 


9 


TEACHER SUBJECT  FIELD 

OBSERVER 

TEACH RETEACH 


ILLUSTRATING  AND  USE  OF  EXAMPLES 


1.  The  teacher,  in  his  explanation,  started 
with  examples  and  followed  with  more 
complex  examples,  if  appropriate,  to 
illustrate  his  point. 

2.  The  teacher  used  examples  which  were 
relevant  to  the  students'  past 
knowledge  and  experiences . 

3.  The  teacher  directly  related  or  con- 
nected the  specific  examples  with 
the  main  ideas  or  points  of  the 
lesson. 

4.  The  teacher  checked  to  see  if  the 
students  understood  the  main  points 
of  the  lesson  by  asking  the  students 
to  give  examples  illustrating  these 
points . 
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1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


COMMENTS ; 


Source:  Stanford  University,  School  of  Education 
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TRULY  EXCEPTIONAL 


10 


LECTURE  AND  USE  OF  A-V  AIDS 


A-V  EFFECTIVENESS 

1.  The  A-V  aid  the  teacher  used  helped 
clarify  and  emphasize  the  main  ideas 
of  the  lecture . 

CHANGING  STIMULUS  SITUATION 

2.  Throughout  the  lecture  the  teacher 
varied  the  stimulus  situation,  e.g. 
used  gestures,  pausing  techniques, 
focused  students'  attention  on  im- 
portant points,  and  moved  about  during 
the  lecture. 

CLARITY 

3.  The  teacher  explained  ideas  and/or 
presented  material  in  language  that 
was  understandable  to  the  student. 

INSTRUCTIONAL  MODE 

4.  The  lecture  method  used  by  the  teacher 
was  the  best  means  of  attaining  the 
instructional  goals. 

ORGANIZATION 

5.  The  teacher  allotted  adequate  time  for 
and  clearly  explained: 

a.  the  purposes  of  the  lecture  (SET) 

b.  the  main  content  of  the  lecture 

and 

c.  summarized  the  main  points  which 
were  presented  in  the  lecture. 
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1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
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Source:  Stanford  University,  School  of  Education 


TRULY  EXCELLENT 


il 


LABORATORY  LESSONS 


This  evaluation  device  may  be  used  before,  during,  and  after  class. 

Are  plans  prepared  to  allow  for  various  levels  of  ability? 

Is  the  laboratory  lesson  planned  far  enough  in  advance  to  give 
the  students  time  to  be  clear  about  their  assignments? 

Is  every  student  clear  on  what  the  goals  are  - why  the  class 
is  having  this  lab  experience?  « 

Is  the  activity  focused  upon  basic  understanding,  not  iust 
busy  work? 

Is  there  subject  matter  to  be  learned  and  is  this  emphasized 
rather  than  just  the  product  being  prepared? 

Is  the  activity  life-like? 

Is  an  opportunity  provided  for  class  members  to  work  out  prob- 
lems which  are  particularly  interesting  to  them? 

Are  similarities  and  differences  of  new  and  formerly  learned 
techniques  and  facts  related  to  today's  lesson? 

Does  the  group  use  the  basic  steps  of  problem-solving  in  plan- 
ning and  carrying  out  the  laboratory  experience? 

Do  students  see  other  situations  in  which  they  can  apply  the 
understandings  gained  in  today's  activity? 

Is  the  amount  of  time  spent  in  today's  activity  justified  by 
the  results  in  learning? 

Is  there  an  attempt  to  make  use  of  what  has  been  learned  in 
other  fields  to  clarify  or  enrich  learning  in  home  economics? 

Is  an  opportunity  provided  for  girls  to  work  in  groups  comparable 
in  size  to  those  they  will  deal  with  in  out-of -school  situations? 

Is  an  opportunity  provided  for  some  choice  in  activity? 


Are  members  of  the  class  given  an  opportunity  to  work  out  plans 
independently  after  receiving  general  instructions? 


Are  most  of  the  materials  and  equipment  used  in  the  laboratory 
within  the  possible  economic  range  of  the  class  members? 


O 

ERIC 


Is  the  tracher  alert  to  the  possibilities  of  substituting  materials 
and  improvising  equipment  if  such  will  be  more  practical? 
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Teacher's  Name 

DIMENSION:  CONTROLLING  CLASSROOM  PUPIL  BEHAVIOR 

The  behavior  of  teachers  to  elicit  task-oriented  pupil  behavior,  stop 
non-task  oriented  pupil  behavior  and/or  reward  task-oriented  pupil 
behavior.  Task-oriented  pupil  behavior  is  defined  as  the  attending 

and  participatory  behaviors  of  pupils  determined  essential  to  the 
learning  task 


TEACHER  BEHAVIORS : The  Teacher 

1.  Continuously  assesses  the  attending  and  participatory  be- 
havior of  each  pupil 

2.  Directs  pupils  (independently  and  together)  in  a self- 
appraisal  of  their  task-oriented  behavior. 

3.  Discriminate ly  implements  the  following  controlling 
behaviors  in  terms  of  individual  and  pupil  needs  and 
the  influence  of  the  non-task  oriented  behavior  on  other 
students  and  the  project  effect  of  the  control  technique 
(ripple  effect) : 

Distance  Behaviors  - a direct  attempt  by  the  teacher  to 
stop  the  non-task  oriented  behavior. 

a.  Point  out  the  deviant  behavior. 

b.  Address  the  pupil. 

c.  Remove  a distraction. 

d.  Make  a statement  to  desist. 

e.  Exhibit  non-verbal  disapproval. 

f.  Approach  the  deviant. 

Prompted  Reward  Behavior  - inducing  desirable  behavior 
followed  by  reinforcement  of  that  behavior  and  ignoring 
deviant  behavior. 


a.  Reinforce  a student's  instructional  response. 

b.  Reinforce  a response  of  non-deviant. 

c.  Reinforce  a response  of  the  redirected  question  to  non 
deviant. 

d.  Reinforce  the  desired  behavior. 

e.  Administer  a general  reward  to  the  class. 

Withholding  Sanctions  - ignoring  non-task  oriented  be- 
havior when  the  teacher  is  aware  that  it  has  occurred. 


a.  Ignore  the  deviant  behavior. 
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CONTROLLING  CLASSROOM  PUPIL  BEHAVIOR  (cont.) 


b.  Direct  a content-related  question  to  the  deviant. 

c.  Direct  a question  to  a non-deviant. 

d.  Incorporate  the  deviant  into  an  instructional 
point . 

e.  Redirect  a question  to  a non-deviant. 

f.  Request  positive  behavior. 

g.  Positively  sanction  behavior  that  might  be 
constructed  as  deviant. 

h.  Ask  a non-content  question. 


Teacher  Education  Task  Force  - University  of  Maryland 
David  B.  Young  - 1968 
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CATEGORIES  FOR  INTERACTION  ANALYSIS  OF  CONTENT 


13 


(both  teacher  and  pupils  behavior) 
(viewed  in  terms  of  all  categories) 


FUNDAMENTALS 

1 . Structure : 

Examination  of  "old"  knowledge  as  an  end  in  itself,  as  in  a review 
or  a clearcut  break  during  development  of  a new  relation  or 
during  application  of  new  or  old  concepts. 

2.  Techniques : 

While  techniques  already  mastered  are  in  constant  use,  this  cate- 
gory xS  only  to  be  used  when  the  effect  of  the  behavior  is  the 
use  or  the  "how"  of  old  knowledge  as  an  end  in  itself,  such  as  in 
a drill  or  review,  or  as  a clearcut  break  during  development  of  a 
new  relation  or  during  application  of  new  or  old  concepts,  i.e.  a 
shift  in  the  concern  from  the  new  relation  or  from  the  particular 
concepts  being  applied  to  preoccupation  with  the  procedures 
involved. 

RELATIONS 

3.  Deductive : 

The  foimal  proof  of  a new  concept 

4.  Inductive : 

The  informal  examination  or  discovery  of  a new  concept 

5.  Statement : 

The  statement  of  a new  concept 
APPLICATIONS 

6.  Specific  subject  matter: 

The  use  of,  or  practice  with,  new  or  old  concepts  in  problems  of 
specific  subject  matter. 

7.  Other : 

The  use  or  place  of  new  or  old  concepts  of  specific  subject  matter 
in  other  suojects  or  in  discussion  of  the  historical  development 
of  subject  matter  area. 


Source:  Muriel  Wright  "Interaction  Analysis  in  the  Minnesota  National 

Laboratory  Mathematics  Field  Study"  AERA  abstract,  1967. 
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1 • Clarifying,  encouraging,  summarizing: 

Remarks  which  recognize  student,  his  participation  and  ideas  by 
incorporating  them  into  classroom  interaction. 

2 • Contacting,  checking: 

Remarks,  usually  question,  which  invite  limited  participation; 
asking  for  information,  simple  next  steps  or  checking  student 
understanding.  ° 

3 . Confronting,  seeking: 

Remarks,  usually  questions,  which  invite  extensive  participation: 
classifying  information,  a series  of  steps,  a single  step  re- 
quiring selection  and  organization  of  material. 

4.  Soft  or  hard  challenging,  jolting: 

Remarks  absurd,  controversial  or  questions  of  comprehensive  nature 
or  completely  undirected  to  invite  significant  participation:  in 
noting  relationships,  application,  in  making  grand  leaps  in 
system  development. 

5.  Informing,  lecturing: 

Remarks,  expository,  to  provide  information  or  solve  problems; 
also  rhetorical  questions.  These  may  be  continued  into  a "lecture" 
period  or  be  met  in  rapid  discussion.  Reading  answers. 

6.  Directing: 

Remarks  assigning  particular  tasks  related  to  the  lesson:  home- 

work assignment,  a method  of  recording  data,  a type  of  material 
to  use. 

7 . Receptive,  passive: 

Remarks  by  student  under  direction  limited  to  one-step  answers,  or 
trivial  agreement,  or  question  initiated  without  readiness  to 
treat  it  himself.  Reading  book  or  answers. 

8.  Independent,  active : 

Remarks  by  student  either  as  invited  and  moving  more  than  one  step 
ahead,  or  a single  powerful  step,  or  without  invitation  to  raise 
a question  being  willing  to  treat  it  himself. 

9.  Curious,  creative: 

Remarks  by  student  in  which  present  topic  related  to  other  areas  of 
mathematics  or  to  applied  fields,  to  more  fundamental  concepts,  or 
to  a wider  family  of  topics.  A fresh  topic  related  to  present  topic. 

10.  Silence,  confusion,  organizatior : 

Behaviors  concerned  with  lesson  which  cannot  be  classified  1--9. 


Source:  Flanders  and  Wright,  AERA  abstract,  1967. 
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INTERACTION  ANALYSIS  CATEGORIES  PLUS 
NON-VERBAL  DIMENSIONS 


INDIRECT  - DIRECT 
(VERBAL) 

ENCOURAGING  - RESTRICTING 
(NON-VERBAL) 

1.  Accepts  student  feeling, 

2.  Praises  or  Encourages. 

Congruent  - Incongruent 

3.  Uses  student  idea. 

Implement  - Perfunctory 

4.  Asks  questions. 

Personal  - Impersonal 

5.  Lectures  - Gives  information. 

Responsive  - Unresponsive 

6.  Gives  directions 

Involve  - Dismiss 

7.  Criticizes  or  Justifies 
Authority 

Firm  - Harsh 

8.  Student  talk  (response). 

Receptive  - Inattentive 

9.  Student  talk  (initiated). 

Receptive  - Inattentive 

10.  Silence  or  Confusion. 

Comfort  - Distress 

Encouraging  behaviors  recorded  with  a / 
Restricting  behaviors  recorded  with  a - 


it) 


ANALYSIS  OF  EVALUATIONS 


Instructions : Complete  questions  1 and  2 prior  to  your  first  teach. 

Complete  questions  3 and  4 prior  to  the  reteach. 
Complete  question  5 after  your  reteach. 

TAKE  THIS  SHEET  WITH  YOU  TO  YOUR  SUPERVISORY  CONFERENCE  THAT 
YOU  SCHEDULE  WITH  YOUR  SUPERVISORS. 


1.  What  is  the  purpose  of  your  lesson? 


2.  How  do  you  intend  to  accomplish  your  purpose? 


3.  How  successful  was  the  lesson?  (Cite  positive  and  negative 
examples,  if  appropriate) 


4.  What  changes  do  you  intend  to  make  for  the  reteach  lesson? 


5.  How  effective  were  the  changes  which  you  made  from  the 
or  teach? 


first  lesson 


Source:  Stanford  University,  School  of  Education 

ERIC 
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EVALUATION  OF  VIDEOTAPING  EXPERIENCE 


MY  EXPERIENCE  INCLUDES: 
*Check  circles  that 
apply 


Videotaping  self 

Microteaching 

Playback  of  self  tape 

Observation  and  analysis  of  model  tape.... 

Sequence  of  tapes  and  playbacks 

Feedback  analysis  with  self 

cooperating  teacher 

supervisor 

peers 


VIDEOTAPING 

*Describe  taped  teaching  in  general  by  circling  appropriate  number. 


,0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1.  Teaching/learning  situation realistic  1. .2. .3. .4. .5  unnatural 


2.  Subject (s)  reaction  to  camera 

a . teacher 

b.  student 


oblivious  . . aware  . . extreme 

1..2..3..4..5 

1..2..3..4..5 


3.  Taped  segment  or  teaching comprehensive.  1. .2. .3. .4. .5  fragmented 

4.  Taped  behavior representative  unusual 

a . teacher ^ 2 3 4 5 

b.  student 1..2  .3  4*  5 

c.  interaction 1.  .2  .3  A.  .5 


5. 


Behavior  as  viewed  by  observer .. .meaningful 

a . teacher 

b.  student 

c . interaction 


1..2..3..4..5 

1..2..3..4..5 

1..2..3..4..5 


irrelevant 


OBSERVATION  AND  FEEDBACK  ANALYSIS 

*Check  the  appropriate  circle  for  each  of  the  following 
you  PREFER  or  found  MORE  helpful.  ° 


to  indicate  which 


6.  0 ..  self  tape  versus  model  tape 

7.  0 ..  single  tape  of  one  teacher  versus  comparing  several  tapes  of 

same  teacher 


8.  0 ..  comparing  tapes  of  same  teacher  versus  comparing  tapes  of 
different  teachers 


. . structured  playback  with  devices  versus  unstructured 
discussion 


10.  0 ..  observing  tape  by  yourself  versus  analysis  with  others 0 
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11.  0 ..  analysis  with  supervisors  versus  analysis  with  peers 0 

12.  0 ..  analysis  with  small  group  versus  analysis  with  large 

group 

13.  0 ..  immediate  feedback  versus  delayed  feedback 0 

♦Identify  the  preceding  item  by  number  (#6-13)  if  you  wish  to  comment  or 
qualify  a particular  choice. 


Did  Not 
Accomplish 


14.  Identify  value  and  need 

for  teaching  and  commu- 
nication skills 0 

15.  Effectively  evaluate  teach- 
ing and  co*  muni cation  skills.  0 

16.  Identify  specific  competences  0 

17.  Develop  specific  competences.  0 

18.  Improve  own  teaching 0 

19.  Recognize  and  evaluate  indi- 

vidual mannerisms  and  idio- 
syncrasies  0 

20.  Objectively  analyze  total 

teaching  situation 0 


21.  Realize  and  use  different  means 
of  a.  communication 
b.  stimulation 


c.  control 0 

22.  Recognize  and  correct  object- 
ional  individual  characteristics 

or  behavior 0 

23.  Feel  confident  about  my 

abilities  to  teach  or  communi- 
cate  0 


O 


Poor 


Average 


1 2 


1 2 
1 2 
1 2 


1 2 


1 2 
1 2 


1 2 


1 2 


1 2 


Excellent 


3 

3 

3 

3 

3 


3 

3 


3 


3 


3 
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Did  Not 

Accomplish  Poor  Average  Excellent 


17 


24.  Feel  capable  of  approaching  or 


facing  any  group 0 1 

25.  Can  readily  assume  the  role  of 

a teacher  or  consultant 0 1 

26.  Effectively  give  direction  to 

promote  learning 0 1 

27.  Function  effectively  in 

conference  situation 0 1 

28.  Recognize  and  improve 
individual  strengths  and 

limitations 0 1 


*Respond  freely  to  the  following  questions: 


2 

2 

2 

2 


2 


3 

3 

3 

3 

3 


29.  How  was  the  videotaping  experience  particularly  helpful  to  you? 


30.  In  what  ways  was  the  experience  detrimental  or  limiting? 


31.  How  could  the  use  of  videotapes  be  improved  or  expanded? 
(suggestions  and  recommendations) 


ERIC 


:ce : 


University  of  Delaware,  College  of  Home  Economics 
Home  Economics  Education. 


APPENDIX  B 


"DON'T  TELL  ME  ...  SHOW 
Use  of  Videotapes 


O 

ERiC 
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University  of  Delaware 
College  of  Home  Economics 
Home  Economics  Education 


Don't  tell  me SHOW  ME  ! " 


Minicourse:  Use  of  Television  Tapes 

Instructor:  Jacqueline  D.  Barney 


"Don't  tell  me  SHOW  ME  !" 

Minicourse:  Use  of  Television  Tapes 

Instructor:  Jacqueline  D.  Barney 


TAKE  A LOOK! 


The  uses  of  television  in  education  are  limited  only  by  one's 
imagination.  ETV  programs  are  scheduled  for  student  viewing  in 
or  out  of  school.  Some  schools  have  facilities  not  only  to 
receive  broadcasts  from  national  or  local  networks,  but  also  to 
develop  and  transmit  their  own  live  programs  from  studios  to 
sets  in  their  own  district  classrooms  (closed  circuit  television). 
Television  tapes,  which  have  been  used  in  sports  broadcasting 

for  years  (instant  replay),  are  currently  receiving  wide  acclaim 
in  educational  circles. 


THINK  ABOUT  IT? 

Television  tapes  are  audial  and/or  visual  recordings  of  action 
and  behavior.  The  equipment  necessary  to  record  and  play  back 

lnrliidp.Q*  r J 


1.  Recorder/playback  unit 

2 . Camera 

3.  Microphone 

4.  Television  monitor  or  screen 


Depending  upon  the  specific  features  of  available  equipment 
television  tapes  possess  unique  characteristics  that  are  not 
afforded  by  other  recordings  of  action  and  behavior  (aduiotapes 
photos,  slides,  filmstrips,  and  movies).  Consider  what  these 
characteristics  are  for  a moment!  Many  are  self-evident  but 
more  become  obvious  through  use  and  experimentation!  List  them 
fchen  add,  as  more  are  discovered!!! 


CHARACTERISTIC  OF  TELEVISION  TAPE  Possible  with? 

Audio 

tape 

Photo 

FS 

Slide 

Movie 

1. 

Visual  and  audial 

X 

2. 

Action  and  interaction 

verba; 

X 

3. 

"Stop-action" 

X 

4. 

Immediate  or  near  environment 
(own  students,  self) 

X 

X 

silent 

home 

5. 

Copy  or  duplicate 

X 

X 

X 

6. 

Erase  and  reuse 

X 

7. 

Correct  in  process  of  recording 

X 

8. 

Delayed  correction 

X 

9. 

Dub  in  sound  (later  or  additional) 

? 

10. 

Immediate  playback  or  viewing 

X 

Polar- 

oid 

11. 

Delayed  and  repeated  playback  or  viewing 

X 

X 

X 

12. 

Splice  and  edit 

X 

? 

13. 

Observation  of  self 

X 

X 

X 

14. 

Recording  of  and  from  regular  (VHF) 
television  program 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

etc. 

IN  TEACHING/lEARNING/ADMINISTRATING? 


Television  tapes  may  serve  a wide  variety  of  purposes  in  education, 

for  administrators,  teachers  and  students.  Here  are  some  ideas 

for  specific  uses! 

. . .Tapes  of  an  individual  in  action  can  be  submitted  in  place  of 
or  in  addition  to  a job  interview. 

...Explanation  of  present  or  future  curricular  plans  may  be  en- 
hanced through  the  use  of  tapes  at  PTA,  faculty  or  community 
meetings. 

...Orientation  to  facilities  and  procedures  may  be  presented  to 
new  students  and  personnel  on  a tape. 

...A  series  of  one  particular  activity  over  time  or  different 
situations  at  one  time  can  be  taped  for  comparative  analyses 
in  curricular  planning,  teaching  and  evaluation. 

. . .Taped  television  programs  or  classes  can  be  broadcast  and 
shared  with  other  classes  or  groups  at  convenient  times. 

. . .A  teacher  may  privately  evaluate  his  own  teaching  and  request 
others  evaluate  classroom  interaction  even  though  they  cannot 
be  present  during  class. 

. . .Tapes  of  special  programs  or  events  may  be  viewed  by  absentees 
and  posterity. 

...Role-play  or  exemplary  model  can  be  preserved  and  presented  on  a 
tape  (perceptual  modeling) . 

...Tapes  can  be  used  to  individualize  instruction  (like  programmed 
and  computer-assisted  instruction). 

...Candid  shots  of  "real"  situations  may  provide  material  for 
individual  or  group  analyses  or  discussions. 

...A  student  may  use  immediate  playback  of  his  taped  behavior  to 
evaluate  and  perfect  a skill  (self -teach)  - - - for  example,  in 
laboratory,  speech  or  gym  classes. 

...A  teacher  or  teacher  team  may  accurately  evaluate  student's  prog- 
ress by  viewing  tape  of 

a.  oral  exam 

b.  practical  application  or  skill  demonstration 

c.  class  interaction  and  participation 

- 3 - 


...Shewing  student  a taped  segment  of  his  disruptive  behavior  may 
prompt  him  to  note  how  immature,  foolish  or  inconsiderate  he 
was;  to  exercise  self-discipline;  and  to  improve  his  attitudes 
and  behavior.  (Of  course,  it  may  act  as  a reinforcement  depend- 
ing upon  the  taped  behavioral  situation,  the  manner  in  which 
tape  is  used  and  the  student's  perception  of  tape  and  self.) 

And  many  more .' ! ! 

TRY  IT] 


Using  and  experimenting  with  television  tapes  enable  one  to  con- 
firm expectations  and  discover  new  uses,  benefits  and  limitations. 
"You  learn  by  doing,  so  get  cracking!!!" 

The  following  guidelines,  hints  and  helps  are  provided  for  the  new 
venture : 

1.  Identify  how  you  can  use  television  tapes  or  what  you  would 
like  to  try. 

2.  Consider  the  possible  outcomes  for  you  and  students. 

3.  Establish  the  specific  purpose  of  use.  Is  the  aim  ... 

a.  to  evaluate  teaching  or  to  promote  student's  self- 
evaluation  and  self-teaching? 

b.  to  inform  and  clarify  or  to  comparatively  analyze? 

*4.  In  view  of  specific  purpose,  develop  means  for  comprehensive 
use  (viewing)  of  tape , such  as  ... 

a.  observational  data  or  record  of  frequency 

b.  evaluative  criteria,  rating  or  ranking 

c.  bases  or  questions  for  analysis  and  discussion 

*N0TE : __ 

This  item  is  particularly  essential  for  the  maximum  use  and 
benefit  by  teachers  and  students  alike.  Adequate,  approp- 
riate and  specific  directives  are  necessary  for  effective  and 
successful  demonstration,  observation,  analysis,  evaluation, 
and  self- teaching  or  discovery- learning.  The  two  KEYS  are: 

1.  to  provide  this  direction  for  oneself  and  students 
prior  to  taping  and  viewing,  so  everyone  knows  where  he 
is  going  and  what  he  is  developing  and/or  evaluating;  and 

2.  to  describe  and  delineate  the  component  parts  or  elements 
of  the  competence  (to  be  demonstrated,  taped,  observed, 
analyzed,  evaluated  and  perfected)  in  observable  be- 
havioral  terms. 
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5.  Be  selective,  organized  and  concise  in  choosing,  planning  and 
presenting  activities  to  be  recorded.  Brief  shots  and  con- 
densed activities  (micro-lessons)  that  are  complete  (from 
start  to  finish)  are  most  appropriate.  Length  of  tapes 
(usually  30  or  60  minutes)  and  time  for  playback  must  be  con- 
sidered. 

6.  Become  aware  of  the  operation,  features  and  limitations  of 
available  equipment. 

7.  Expect  and  allow  for  initial  anxieties  and  reactions  to  taping 
process  and  equipment.  It  is  a novelty  at  first;  camera  "hams" 
and  "shyness"  are  usually  present.  Hidden  cameras  would  be 
ideal,  but  may  not  be  possible  and  certainly  are  not  required 
for  success. 

8.  Remember  taping  is  to  be  a supplementary  and  beneficial 
experience.  Plan  and  follow  through  accordingly.  If  the 
experience  tends  to  be  self-defeating,  overwhelming,  an  inter- 
ference, a threat  or  an  invasion  of  privacy  ...  especially 
with  extended  use  or  after  novelty  has  worn  off  . . . 

a.  revamp  plans, 

b.  use  differently, 

c.  discontinue  use,  or 

d.  replace  with  more  appropriate  and  effective  methods  and 
resources. 

Now  is  the  time!  Use  television  tapes  in  education!  Try  it!  Adopt 
this  philosophy  and  practice  for  yourself  and  your  students  . . . 


" Don't  tell  me SHOW  ME  ! " 
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APPENDIX  C 


Program  Evaluation  Device 


EVALUATION  OF  VIDEOTAPING  EXPERIENCE 


MY  EXPERIENCE  INCLUDED:  Videotaping  self  

*Check  circles  that  Micro teaching  

apply-  Playback  of  self  tape  


Observation  and  analysis  of  model  tape  0 

Sequence  of  tapes  and  playbacks  0 

Feedback  analysis  with  self  0 

cooperating  teacher 0 

supervisor  0 

peers  0 


VIDEOTAPING 

^Describe  taped  teaching  in  general  by  circling  appropriate  number. 


1. 

Teaching/learning  situation  ... 

1. 

..3. 

unnatural 

2. 

Subject(s)  reaction  to  camera  , 
a.  teacher  

1 

7 

aware 

1 A 

extreme 

b.  student  

1 

? 

7 

A 

3. 

Taped  segment  or  teaching  

. comprehensive 

1. 

.2. 

fragmented 

4. 

Taped  behavior 

a.  teacher  

representative 

1. 

7 

3 

A 

unusual 

b.  student  

1 

7 

7 

4 

c.  interaction  

1 

7 

7 

4 

5. 

Behavior  as  viewed  by  observer 
a.  teacher  

meaningful 

1 

7 

7 

A 

irrelevant 

b.  student  

1 

7 

7 

4 

c.  interaction  

1.. 

.2. 

.3. 

.4. 

.5 

OBSERVATION  AND  FEEDBACK  ANALYSIS 

*Check  the  appropriate  circle  for  each  of  the  following  to  indicate  which 


you  PREFER  or  found  MORE  helpful. 

6.  0..  self  tape  versus  model  tape  

7.  0..  single  tape  of  one  teacher  versus  comparing  several  tapes 

of  same  teacher  

8.  0..  comparing  tapes  of  same  teacher  versus  comparing  tapes 

of  different  teachers  

9.  0..  structured  playback  wi'h  devices  versus  unstructured  discussion  ..0 

10.  0..  observing  tape  by  yourself  versus  analysis  with  others  0 

11.  0..  analysis  with  supervisors  versus  analysis  with  peers  0 

12.  0..  analysis  with  small  group  versus  analysis  with  large  group  0 

13.  0..  immediate  feedback  versus  delayed  feedback  0 
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*Identify  the  preceding  item  by  number  (#6-13)  if  you  wish  to  comment  or 
qualify  a particular  choice. 


/ 


did  not 
accomplish 

poor 

average 

excellent 

14. 

Identify  value  and  need 
for  teaching  and  com- 
munication skills  

15. 

Effectively  evaluate 
teaching  and  com- 
munication skills  

16. 

Identify  specific 
competences  

17. 

Develop  specific 
competences  

18. 

Improve  own  teaching  

19. 

Recognize  and  evaluate 
individual  mannerisms  and 
idiosyncrasies  

20. 

Objectively  analyze  total 
teaching  situation  

21. 

Realize  and  use  different 
means  of  a.  communication 

b.  stimulation 

c.  control  

...0 

22. 

Recognize  and  correct 
objectional  individual 
characteristics  or  behavior 

..0 

. .1 

. . .2 

23. 

Feel  confident  about  my 
abilities  to  teach  or 
communicate  

24. 

Feel  capable  of  approaching 
or  facing  any  group  

25. 

Can  readily  assume  the  role 
of  a teacher  or  consultant  , 

...0 

26. 

Effectively  give  direction 
to  promote  learning  
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did  not 
accomplish 

poor 

average 

excellent 

Function  effectively  in 
conference  situation  .... 

Recognize  and  improve 
individual  strengths 
and  limitations  

* Res pond  freely  to  the  following  questions: 


29.  How  was  the  videotaping  experience  particularly  helpful  to  you? 


30,  In  what  ways  was  the  experience  detrimental  or  limiting? 


31.  How  could  the  use  of  videotapes  be  improved  or  expanded? 
(suggestions  and  recommendations) 
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INTRODUCTION 


This  project  originated  about  theew  years  ago  when 
tho  Southern  Regional  Council  for  Further  Education  beam, 
uneasily  aware,  of  the  absence  of  any  systematic  attempt  to 
chart  the  needs  .and  attitudes  of  either  farmers  or  farm  workers 
in  relation  to  agricultural  training.  While  there  Were-  many 
reports  from  f experts1  and  leaders  in  th.j  field  (including 
farmers)  there  was  little  objective  evidence  from  what  one 
might  term  ’typical*  employers  and  employees*  It  was  this  gap 
in  knowledge  that  the  investigation  into  Training  for  Agricultur, 
was  designed  to  bridge. 


The.  Southern  Regional  Council  invited  members  of  the 
staff  of  th.  Centre  for  Training  in  Agricultural  Education  at 
Reading  University  to  consider  this  problem.  From  the  proposals 

i 

they  submitted  it  appeared  that  the  resources  of  r professional 
organisation  would  be  needed  at  various  stages*  Produce  Studies 
Ltd* , an  organisation  specialising  in  investigations  concerning 
agriculture  and  horticulture,  was  invited  to  become  involved 
in  the  project „ 

From  the  ensuing  discussions,  a three-stage  study  evolved: 

Stage  I was  seen  as  sscntially  an  exploratory  study, 
deliberately  designed  on  a restricted  scale  to 
examine  the  principal  components  of  attitudes  to 
training  and  to  pick  out  the  nrt^s  in  relation  to 
training  that  most  merited  further  study*  This 
was  reported  on  in  July  1967, 

11  vne  designed  to  collect  the  main  statistical  data 

about  the  population  of  farms  and  farm  workers  in  the 
areas  "'nd  to  get  on  assessment  of  tho  proportions  of 
farmers  who  could  be  broadly  classified  as  favourable , 
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neutral  or  hostile  to  the  idea  of  trainings  To 
krep  the  cost  of  this  stage  within  reasonable  bounds 
it  v*s  conduct'  d by  post:  over  1,000  farmers  took 

part  in  the  study  and  the  main  results  wo ra  reported 
in  January  1968, 

Sta£e'  111  «as  originally  conceived  to  follow  fairly  herd  on  th; 
hue-1  c of  Stage  II,  A smalle  r sample  of  Stage-  II 
informants  would  be  personally  interviewed,  in  some; 
detail,  so  that  the  basic  attitudes  expressed  about 
training  could  be  understood.  Moreover,  the  study 
would  be-'  on  a sufficient  scale  to  enable  us  to  examine 
the  data  with  some  measure  of  confidence  in  its 
reliability,  A sample  of  about  150  farmers  and  75 
workers  on  those  farms  was  envisaged* 

The  conduct  of  Stage  III  was  delayed,  principally 
because  the  whole  subject  of  agricultural  training 
become  a matter  for  considerable  controversy  and  it 
was  felt  that  it  was  inadvisable  for  a study  of 
attitudes  towards  training,  which  had  long-term 
implications,  to  be.  undertaken  at  0 time  vhen  tempers 
ane  passions  were  roused  about  matters  that  had  very 
little  to  do  with  the  basic  principles  behind 
training,  For  this  reason  the  study  v/ns  delayed 
until  the  subject  became  less  controversial. 

Further  delay  subsequently  arose  over  administrative 
matters  relating  to  the  securing  of  grant  aid  and  the 
final  stage  did  not  begin  until  late  autumn  19690 
Interviewing  took  place  between  then  and  the-  end  of 
January  1970  and  this  report  is  primarily  concerned 
in  discussing  the  findings. 

It  should,  perhaps,  be  added  that  before  the  project  began 
the.  Agricultural  Training  Board  came  into  being,  became  associated 
with  the  project,  and  indeed  provided  financial  aid,, 
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SETTING  THE  SCENE 


Since  noB'.  ti:,w  hr-c  clips,  d between  the  first  ,-r.d  last 
stae-s  of  this  project  it  may  bo  helpful  if,  before  .;c  discuss 
the  results  of'  Stage  III  in  detail,  ■;<;  Set  out  the  principle 
findings  from  the  earlier  studies. 


The  first,  exploratory,  stage  suggested  that  there-  -vas 
evidence  of  indifference-  and  oven  some  hostility  among  farmers 
to  the  idea  of  training  for  their  workers-  This  appeared  to 
bt*  due.  to  the  foil owing  main  factors;- 

(a)  the  conviction  that  farming  demands  experience, 
rr  ther  than  1 learning 1 , 

(b)  misconceptions  about  the  ttrm  ' training1  and  i;i 
particular  a tendency  to  equate  learning*  and 
'education1  with  'training1, 

(c)  thu  conviction,  held  particularly  by  many  small 
farmers,  thac  specialist  skills  vcri,  not  relevant 0 
Indeed,  the  fear  -/as  expressed  that  a worker,  trained 
at  the  small  farmer's  expense  (in  time-  and  incon- 
venience. if  not  in  money  terms)  would  move  on  to 
larger  farms  where  training  could  be  more  profit- 
ably unployed  - 

(d)  th.-  high  cost  of  training  to  the  farmer. 

(e)  doubts  about  the  ' trainability'  of  many  farm 
workers. 

(f)  considerable*  doubts  about  the  capacity  of  the 
training  bodies  to  provide:  training  that  has  much 
practical  value  . 

There;  was  also  seme  evidence  that  farmers  underestimated 
the  interest  of  their  workers  in  receiving  formal  training  and 
tended  to  be  more  hostile  towards  training  than  were  their  workers 
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-.1,086  *,  „ * **  dcteils  ,bout  „46  prcsont  ,a; 

-o— r ■upl'!;'..-s  Bus  S.-V,  statistical  dr.tn  -bout  th- 

;'etS  "*  °SUC:tim  °f  «*  **»  «*  their  uork'.rs,  str.fr 
urnovor,  training  courses  r tter.de d -tc  Tt  -,i  , 

„ . a*  vtCs  It  also  produced  tt 

i olio  inn  findings: 

a)  if  :1  the  be  sis  of  a fairly  cn,.’c  assessment 
of  their  attitudes  to  training,  one  classified 
farmers  into  three  groups,  those  broadly  in  favour 
of  training,  thoSv  who  are  neutral  and  those 
who  or.  hostile-  - 


about  5k%  or.,  'favourably'  disposed, 

'•'bout  31#  art  'neutral'  and 
about  15#  are  'hostile-'  „ 

b)  just  over  half  of  all  faMars  „„  th.y  ^ 

1 encourage ' - young  to  got  trained  so  long  a5 
they  uoro  roiabursod  for  his  -ges  while  ho  wss 
receiving  training. 

c)  it  would,  however,  be-  a long  time-  before  th..-re 
is  much  significant  improvement  in  farmers'  nttitud. 
to  training  if  one  simply  waits  for  the  proportion 
of  1 educated ' formers  to  gro*' 

d)  favourable  attitudes  an,  -associated  with 
younger,  agriculturally  better  educated  farmers 
and  with  farmers  with  more  employees  than  average, 

°}  f;',ur  thrJCi  0nv  worker  ^ eight  had  been  on 
any  kind  of  training  course  while  with  their 
present  employers. 


two  out  of  every  five  workers  who  leave  their 
job  on  a farm  move  to  another  industry  and  that  the 
1 - 20  age  group  was  critical  in  this  respect,. 


£,)  ov*  r half  the  workers -n  informants 1 farms  o 
r described  as  b-.ing  unlikely  to  benefit  from 
training 

9^  Thus  attitudes  to  training  rppc-ar^d  to  be  unsatisfactory 
and  thav  was  a clear  in^d  to  understand  more  about  what  li  ;s 
behind  them  so  that  attempts  to  change-  them  c-  n stem  from 
an  appreciation  of  tb  size  and  nature  of  the  obstacles  to 
making  progress 

1°«  .This  brings  us  to  the  objectives  that  were  set  for 
Stage  111 o There  wore  four  principal  tasks  sot!  - 

i)  to  test,  and  elaborate  or,  some  of  the.  hypotheses 
about  attitudes  to  training  that  emerged  from  the 
earlier  studios* 


ii)  to  refine  our  understanding  of  the*  nature  and 
origins  of  farmers  and  workers* attitudes  to  training 
and,  i here  attitudes  arv  unfavourable,  to  discover 
what  can  bo  done  to  alter  them* 

iii)  since,  for  the*  reasons  given  earlier,  over 
t 'o  years  has  elapsed  between  Stage  11  and  111, 

Strgv  111  would  .also  examine  generally  present 
attitudes  to  training,  bearing  in  mind  the-  changes 
that  nave  taken  place  in  the  pattern  of  farming  and 
in  attitudes  towards  training „ 

iv)  on  the  earlier  work  the  unphasis  was  cn 
farmers*  attitudes  to  training . While  the 
employee  had  not  been  neglected,  there  tended  to 
be  an  assumption  that  the  stimulus  (or  lack  of  it) 
would  bo  generated  among  farmers-  Stage  111  hrd  the 
objective  of  looking,  on  a larger  scale,  at  farm 
workers1  attitudes,  to  relate  these  to  those 
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expressed  by  their  employers  nrd  to  ascertain  the 
extent  to  which  t!ur,,  was  room  for  workers'  initiative 
to  bo  brought  to  beer  upon  their  employers 

11-  This,  then  was  the  general  background  to  the  third 
stage  of  th.  study  Vie  next  discuss  its  findings  in  nor' 
detail  before-  trying  to  integrate  them  into  an  overall  account 
of  the  results  and  implications  of  all  three  studies. 
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STAGE  111  : A DETAILED  REPORT 


SECTION'  A:  METHOD 


12,  Th<,  sample  for  Stage  111  was  dr:  *wn  from  farmers  who 
co-oper'tod  on  Stage  11  (tin  postal  survey)  , From  the  1,000 
odd  completed  questionnaires  vc  o .looted  a subsanplc  designed 
to  represent  different  geographical  are-os  within  the  region  but, 
more  importantly,  farmers  with  different  characteristics  in 
respect  of  number  of  employees,  their  own  'education1  and  the 
preliminary  assessment  arrived  at  from  an  analysis  of  the  postal 
survey  questionnaires  of  the  farmers'  attitudes  to  ...c’ucation. 

1> 1 Altogether  we  selected  the  names  and  addresses  of  235 
farmers  who  took  part  in  the  postal  survey.  However,  letters 
were  sent  to  only  214  of  these  since  preliminary  investigation 
suggested  that  21  of  these  ' '■  re  not  on  the.  telephone c In 
the  event,  interviews  w, re  achieved  with  153  farmers  (72%)  * 

The  principal  reasons  for  failure  to  complete  an  interview 


Outright  refusal:  30  - 14$ 

Qualified  refusal 

(too  busy  at  present):  10  - % 

No  longer  farming,  deceased, 

toe-  ill,  moved:  12-6$ 

No  reply,  unable  to  contact:  9-4$ 


If  wc  exclude  those-  farmers  who  wo  were  unable,  physically,  to 
interview  or  get  in  touch  with,  then  the  proportion  of  successful 
interviews  was  ?8$ 


Wo  had,  however , to  reject  three  of  these  interviews  at  the 
analysis  stage*  Two  were  not  completed  (due  to  hostility  towards 
being  interviewed  and  deafness)  and  one  was  taken  with  a new  tenant.. 
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Apart  from  th.  farmers  interviewed,  sonic  72  f-rm  workers 
employed  on  th;.  farms  rlso  took  part  in  the  survey* 

It  is  difficult  to  draw  exact  comparisons  between  the 
response  rate  in  this  survey  and  that  from  other  surveys, 
partly  b .cause  - - wore  drawing  on  p.opl.  who  had  already  tak,.n 
part  in  a survey  and  partly  because  we  did  not  need  to  pursue 
farmers  who  were  difficult  to  contact.  However,  an  effective 
response  rate  of  about  four-fifths  of  the  interviews  attempted 
is  reasonably  high,  certainly  by  normal  survey  standards . 

Wo  can,  therefore,  he  confident  that  the  farmers  interviewed 
are  pretty  representative  of  the  original  sample e Certainly, 
almost  all  the  farmers  who  '<n,  interviewed  Were  very  r.ccptiv. 
to  thv  idea  of  being  able  to  talk  ^bout  training  and  the  inter vie 
themselves  ’ wmt  very  well. 

We-  do»  of  course,  h*vc  one  means  of  comparing  the  interview 
sample  ’ ith  the  postal  sampler  When  we  ac^lysod  the  postal 
survey  wo  derived  three  characteristics;  attitude  towards 
training,  ehetlKr  or  not  the  farmer  f?ho,  even  in  a loose: 
sense,  himsvlf  ’qualified1  and  th  number  of  employees. 

Compared  below  is  the  achieved  interview  sample  with  the  original 
postal  survey  sample  from  which  it  was  drawn:  - 
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Postal 

Survey 

% 

Attitude  to  trailing. 


(expressed  at  original  interview) 


Favourable 

Neutral 

Unfavourable 


54 

31 

15 

100 


Qualifications/ training 


Present 

Absent 


No,  of  workers 


1 - 3 

4 or  more 


30 

70 

100 


72 

28 

100 


Intervi;  r 
Survey 


60 

27 

13 

100 


26 

74 

100 


72 

28 

100 


17«  Thus,  the  achieved  interview  sample  corresponded  fairly 

closely  to  its  original  source:  it  slightly  over-represented 

farmers  originally  classified  as  having  a favourable  attitude- 
to  training  and  slightly  under-represented  'qualified'  farmers, 
but  the  differences  are  not  marked  and,  since  qualified 
farmers  tend  to  be  more  favourably  disposed  to  training  than 
other  farmers,  the  net  effect  on  attitudes  is  likely  to  bo 
quite  small. 
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SECTION  B : THE  INTERVIEW 

l8i,  In  form | the'  interview  was  s. mi-structured-  That  is, 

questions  ;.,vc  arranged  an**1  r a numb*,  r, -if  topic  Ladings  *rA 
used  to  start  and  keep  discussion  going.  Hovuver,  except  for 
certain  basically  factual  questions  or  questions  designed 
to  summarise  attitudes,  the  answers  were  recorded  verbatim  and 
the  respondent  encouraged  to  talk  around  the  subject  as 
much  as  he  chose--  This  moans  that  th:  analyses  lack  the 
statistical  tidiness  that  is  commonly  associated  with  survey 
research  but  gain  in  both  depth  and  detail. 


For  the  farmer  int.rviev/s  w\  discussed  their  general 
requirements  of  ttair  labour  fore.:  - tho  personal  qualities 
they  look  for  in  r worker,  the  basic  abilities  that  are.  expected 
and  thi  general  quality  of  labour  We  spent  some  time  diccussing 
the  particular  issue  of  training  versus  experience  before 
going  on  to  deal  with  tho  question  of  the  farmer’s  knowledge 
of  and  attitude  towards  training < Finally,  vk  became  quite 
specific,  discussing  particular  workers  (past  and  present) 
and  their  responsiveness  tc  training. 

The  farm  work,  r interviews  nr*,  similarly  organised,  but 
the  subjects  were  not  identical.  W*.  began  by  asking  about  how 
the  worker  came  into  the  industry,  how  he  got  his  first  job  and 
how  he  reacted  to  it*  VJc  th^n  discussed  any  experience  he 
may  have  had  about  training  before  dealing,  in  some  detail, 
with  his  present  job  - what  he  liked  aPd  disliked  about  it* 

We  examined  th,-.  influence  of  other  people  (and  especially  his 
wife,  if  Ik  wns  r tarried)  on  his  job  r^d  finally  discussed  his 
perception  jf  farming  as  a career  and  his  hopes  for  the 
future. 
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SECTION  C : THE  RESULTS  OF  THE  FARMER  SURVEY . 


1 . SUMMARY  OF  ATTITUDES  TO  TRAINING 

21c  The  postal  survey  that  we  conducted,  suggested  that 

just  over  half  the  farmers  in  the'  ore?,  have  what  could  be 
described  <as  broadly  ’favourable1  attitudes  towards  training, 
and  that  most  of  the  remainder  Were  1 neutral’  rather  than 
openly  ’hostile1  to  the  training-*  In  the  second  interview 
wo  were,  of  course,  ablu  to  investigate  farmers’  attitudes  in 
rather  more  detail  and  to  reassess  their  attitudes  on  tile  basis 
of  more  sophisticated  information,, 

22 o In  fact,  the  second  survey  enabled  us  to  make  a somewhat 

finer  distinction  about  attitudes  to  training  as  well.  VJc 
were  able  to  consider  the  farmers  responses  to  a whole  range 
of  questions  about  training,  questions  relating  to  jobs  that 
he  regarded  training  to  be  an  important  or  unimportant 
ingredient;  tc  ’formal’  versus  ’ informal, -on  the  farm’ 
training;  to  the  trainability  of  experienced  men;  to  his 
knowledge  of  facilities  and  to  his  practices  about  sending  men 
on  training  courses*  From  an  (admittedly  subjective)  assessment 
of  all  this  information  v/e  were  able  to  grade  farmers  in  terms 
of  their  attitude  tc  training  along  a seal...  which  seemed,  on 
analysis,  to  split  tk<.  ’population’  of  farmers  into  four  main 
categories:  - 


1 c Those  farmers  who  are  favourably  disposed  to 
the  notion  of  braining  for  all  their  staff;  who 
appear  knowledgeable  about  the  facilities  and  have 
cither  used  or  express  a willingness  to  use  the 
facilities  available. « In  short,  farmers  -ho  appear 
to  have  v/hnt  one  might  call  a ’highly  enlightened’ 
attitude  to  training., 
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2r  Farmers  who  *ro,  like,  category  1,  similarly 
. ell— disposed  to  the  notion  of  training  but  oho 
an,  jsy  slightly  less  enlightened,  slightly 
l.ss  knowi^ugeabl^  or  have  more  reservations  about 
training.  Nevertheless,  farmers  who  do  net  need 
to  bev  1 sold1  the  basic  ideas  about  training  <> 

3.  Farmers  who  are  not  hostile  to  the  idea  of 
training  but  who  stem  to  be  more  lukewarm  in  their 
attitude,  to  know  little  about  the  facilities  or 
somev/hat  disinterested  in  using  them* 


Farmers  who  express  hostility  to  the  notion  of 
training:  those  who  contend  that  n man  can  learn 

all  hr  needs  on  the  f~rm,  that  training  is  dangerous 
(ice®  thw  man  will  get  ideas  ^bove  his  station)  or 
irrelevant 

It  will  be  apparent  to  the  reader  that  we  are  here  in 
the  realm  of  ^comparative  statistics;  the  assessments  made 
have  no  totally  objective  ..xistencoo  Their  usefulness  lies 
in  their  ability  to  distinguish  between  one  group  and  another 
and  to  giv;  some  - admittedly  rough-and-ready  - indication 
of  th:.  relative  incidence  of  each  in  the  general  population  of 
farmers.  It  will  also  be  clear  that  wcj  have  substituted 
jour  groups  for  the  three  distinguished  in  our  original  survey 

On  th e basis  of  the  more  •sophisticated1  analysis  made- 
possible  by  th'*  second  study,  in  our  150  sample:  - 

W w.r-,  classified  as  ’highly  enlightened’  in  their 
attitudes  towards  training, 

29%  -eiv  cl-ssifiod  ••’s  ’ fiirly  .. 

1.5%  xr.  classified  p.s  ’neutral’  c 

11%  u.T'  classified  rs  ' hostile ' „ 

10C% 
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Comparison  with  th  rigin-1  sample  suggests  th-.t  the  p-jsrge 
of  time  bet  /wen  the  surveys  and,  more  probably,  the  fuller 
discussion  of  the  implications  of  training  h-s  tended  fco>  suggest 
thot  farmers  ire  more  rather  tlrn  less  favourably  disposed 
towards  the  concept  i.f  training  then  the  original  work  suggested 


Rvintervi'..'*  Origin-l 

Assessment  Assessment 


Favourable 

76 

60 

Neutral 

13 

27 

Hostile 

11 

13 

100 

100 

Clearly , the  most  dramatic  shift  has  been  from  'neutral* 
towards  ' favourable'  attitudes  - suggesting  that,  when  formers 
are  giv  n n opportunity  of  discussing  training  in  some  det-il, 
they  nro  more  favourably  disposed  than  one  might,  perhaps,  be 
led  to  expect  from  an  'off  the  cuff',  superficial  assessment. 

Of  course,  n^t  changes  of  the  kind  v.x  h^ve  examined  could, 
cone  ! substantial  changes  in  -sscssme-nts  of  individual 
cases,  suggesting  both  that  there  is  basic  instability  in 
farmers'  .attitudes  and  that  the  small  re  interview  survey  sample 
may  not  fully  reflect  attitudes  in  general,  More  detailed 
analysis  suggests  that  this  is  not  so  - at  least  so  f~r  as 
the  great  majority  of  farmers  is  conce  rned.  For  exanrlo, 
t-king  the  91  farmers  who  were  origin-lly  classified  as 
favourably  disposed  to  training,  on  re-interview : - 

90#  of  them  vxr  reclassified  ~s  favourably  disposed, 
We  re  reclassified  as  neutr'l  -nd  only 
b%  moved  from  1 f-vour  ble ' to  'hostile'  grading. 
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If,  hcwe-vtr,  we  take-  the-  minority  who  wore  originally  classified 
*s  'hostile-',  there  is  evidence  th-t  this  characteristic  is 
more  difficult  to  define  or,  basically,  a less  stable  attitude. 
For  of  the-  20  farmers  originally  classified  as  hostile.  - 


50$  moved  into  the-  'favourable'  group. 

Again,  of  the  40  originally  cl-ssified  as  n-;utr~l  (where 
there  was  room  for  movement  up  or  down  the  'scale')  - 

28%  stayed  neutral. 


out  those  who  -arc  'favourably*  disposed  to  training  than 
those  who  a, re  neutral  or  unfavourably  disposed.  However, 
the  evidence  is  that  tile  original  evaluation  was  a reasonably 
good  predictor  (i.o;  there  is  stability,  -t  least  in  favourable 
attitudes)  and  that,  if  it  err:-:1  -t  all,  it  was  on  the, 
conservative  (or  pessimistic)  side. 

The  original  survey  suggested  that  favourable-  .attitudes 
to  training  .are  associated  with  some-  kind  of  formal  qualifications 
or  training  received  by  the-  farmer  -nd  with  the-  numbe-r  of 
employ Thus:  - 


only  30$  v/t..re  reclassified  in  this  snniv,  category  while 
20$  moved  up  into  the  neutral  category  r<nd 


58$  movc-d  up  tho  scnl<  , ^nc! 
*\%  moved  down  the.  sc^lv.  .- 


2?0  Thus,  the  origin-1  classification  vrs  bettor  rt  picking 


Qualifications 


No.  of  workers 


Qu-lifie j Not  qualified  1 — 3 4 or  more. 


Attitude  to  training 


% 


% 


Favourable 

Neutral 

Ufif-vour^bL* 


67 

27 

6 


48  51  65 

32  30  31 

2:  19  6 


100 


100 


100 


100 
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Thu  rointorvict  survey  c -r.  firms  til  ,Se  indications  but 
suggests  a little  Mcr,  emphatically  that  neutral  or  negative 
attitudes  to  training  "re.  more  strongly  associat  d with 
whether  or  not  the  farmer  h-s  qualifications  or  training  than 
vath  the  size  of  his  l.-bour  fore...  (The.  -n-lysis  below 
'distinguishes  the  four  groups  that  we  arrived  at  after 
scrutiny  of  the  rcir.tervic./  questionnaires): 


.^.3^  fictions  No,  of  workers 


Qualified 

Not  qualified 

,1  - 3 

k or  more 

(Base) 

(39) 

(in) 

(42) 

(108) 

Attitude  to  training 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Highly  ailightc’m.d 

62 

42 

49 

43 

Favourable 

26 

30 

27 

36 

Neutral 

10 

14 

14 

12 

Unfavourable 

2 

13 

11 

9 

100 

100 

;oo 

100 

Note:  this  is  based  ir.  the  numb.r  of  workers  employed 

at  the  orx^inal  interview.  In  fact,  between  196?  and 
1970  some  farms  moved  from  on.,  employment  category 
to  another,.  How..ver,  1J5  of  the  150  did  not  change: 

2 moved  rawn  (from  4+  to  1 - 3 employees)  and  3 moved 
ug  (from  1 - 3 to  4a),  These.,  are  not  significant 
enough  to  influence,  our  basic  .an' lysis. 


30, 


The  summary  analysis  we  hav,.  undertaken  is,  of  course, 
beased  on  an  examination  (subjective  though  it  nay  be)  of  the 
whole  of  the  transcripts  of  e-ch  interview  However,  at  one 
point  in  the  interview  (after  -Vd  talked  a g06d  deal  about 
training)  we  invited  the  farmer  to  classify  himself  as  being 
definitely  .for  training,  definitely  against  training  or  between 
the  two.,  (This  was,  of  course,  only  one  of  the  answers 
considered  on  >ur  own  classification,  Wh"t  is,  perhaps, 
interesting  is  that  we  classified  slightly  mor,  farmers  ~s  at 
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t 

lop.st  reasonably  enlightened  than  regarded  themselves  as 
favourably  disposed  to  training  but  more  as  hostile  than 
the  farmers  thonse-lvos  did-  - 


Our  classification  Farmers'  own 
% % 


Highly  enlightened  ) Definitely  for 

4? 

62 

Fairly  enlightened  ) training 

29 

Butwc.n  the  t.ro 

1? 

3b 

Definitely  against  training 

11 

b 

100  100 


There-  was,  in  fret,  a fair  degree  of  internal  consistency 
'■t  the  extremes:  i-e.  only  one  farmer  -oho,  in  his  own  opinion 
was  definitely  in  favour  of  training  was  classified  by  us 
s appearing  to  bo  hostile  and  only  one  who  said  he  was  against 
training  -was  classified  by  us  as  being  mildly  in  favour  (judging 
from  the  ov-.ra.ll  tenor  of  his  answers).  It  was,  of  course, 
the  middle  category  that  produced  the  groat; st  amount  of 
conflict.  The  J>b%  of  farmers  who  saw  themselves  as  being 
neither  for  nor  against  training,  classified  as  follows*  - 

% 

Highly  enlightened  i 

Fairly  enlightened  i4 

Neutral  <1^ 

Hostile  7 

34 

That  is,  ;e  agreed  with  about  a third  of  them,  and  fo-lt  that 
rather  more  were-  mildly  enlightened  than  v,rc  hostile. 
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32.  Thus,  to  summarise  this  section:  if  w,.  take  a continuum 

and  try  to  classify  farmers  in  terms  of  th,  ir  general  attitudes 
towards  th.  idea  of  training  ( Training  , not  necessarily 
formal  training  ) while  w rn.ny  disagree  on  individual  case's 
or  with  the  farmers'  own  assessments  of  themselves,  we  shall 
certainly  find  most  farmers  expressing  views  that  suggest  that 
they  favour-  training  .and  a pre-tty  high  proportion  (perhaps 
'tO  - 50%)  who  appear  to  hold  'enlightened'  opinions  about 
training.  Downright  hostility  to  training  appears  to  bc- 
confined  to  a quite  sraalllproportion  of  farmers  - probably 
not  more  than  one  in  ten. 

3 J’  In  a Inter  section  we  shall  elaborate  upon  the  way  in 

which  general  attitudes  to  training  arc  qualified,  but  b.,for„ 
doing  so,  it  seems  important  to  relate  general  .attitudes  to 
the  nature  of  the  farms  themselves,  to  the  perception  forme* rs 
have  of  the  kind  of  workers  they  nce-d  and  to  formal  training 
courses  available. 

2.  THE  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  FARMS. 

Compared  with  th-.  earlier  survey  we  hove  to  record  a 
smr-11  increase-  in  average  acreage-  among  our  reintorviev  sample-.  - 


1970 

IS 

Crops  and  grass 

% 

% 

under  100  acres 

19 

25 

100  - 299 

37 

42 

300  - 499 

25 

17 

500+ 

19 

16 

100 

100 
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Acreage  ''part,  ho’-HVe-r,  2y%  reported  a.  change  in  their 
bnsic  cropping  pattern  sine,  196?  - Those  were  not  usually 
major  changes  - commonly  it  was  a slight  increase  in  total 
acreage  or  redistribution  between  crops  and  grass,  occasionally 
the  dropping  or  experimentation  with  1 particular  crop  (.,  ok-, 
field  be-ans).  HoWeVer,  exactly  half  the  farmers  reported  ,a  change- 
in  their  livestock  pattern.  Most  commonly  affect'd  was  cattle: 
one  farmer  in  six  reported  an  increase  and  one  in  twelve 
decrease  in  the.  siz_.  of  his  dairy  herd  (or  its  elimination).. 

Some  (about  8%)  reported  -a  reduction  in  poultry.  Oth-. r 
minor  movements  Were  reported  - a few  reported  ijor-. 
cattle,  tnor.  or  feec-r  pi;,o,  etc. 

There  were,  also,  small  nut  changes  in  employment  reported 
by  our  f -rmers  - between  them  they  employed  16  fewer  workers, 
quite  a small  change.  44  farms  had  reduced  their  labour  force 
since  1967,  15  had  increased  it. 

Thes-,  changes  do  net,  however,  sac-m  to  have  had  .a 
significantly  dif.  .-rent  effect  on  farmers  with  different 
attitudes  to  training.  For  example,  looking  -at  crop  and 
livestock  changes  -among  th».  four  groups  of  farmers  we  find;  - 

% who  hay.-,  changed: 
cropping  pattern  livestock  pa.ttv.rn 


All  farmers  in  sample- 

23 

50 

Farmers  v.-hoso  attitudes  to  training 
are : 

Highly  enlightened  (Group  l) 

21 

50 

Favourable-  (Group  2) 

25 

52 

Neutral  (Group  3)  £ Hostile  (Group  4) 

23 

44 

% 
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However,  when  vt  look  it  employment  we  find  that  while 
'highly  enlightened'  farmers  suffered  no  net  l.ss  in  their 
labour  force  (although  42  of  them  reduced  their  staff  and  only 
16  increased  it,  these  16  added  in  as  many  men  as  the  other 
42  lost)  there  was  a nc-t  decline  in  the  other  thre-  cat  .gorier, 
(26  farmers  reduced  their  workforce,  5 increased  it,  with  a 
net  loss  of  18  men) . This  is  almost  certainly  a reflection 
of  the  larger  acreage  size  of  farm  .among  the  farmers  who  ore 


’enlightened1 

in  their  nttitucL 

to  training 

: - 

Size  of 

farm 

Total 

Sample 

Group  1 

Group  2 

Groups  3 & 4 

(base) 

050) 

(71) 

(44) 

(35) 

Acreage 

% 

% 

% 

% 

under  100 

19 

14 

16 

32 

100  - 299 

37 

33 

50 

31 

300  - 499 

25 

33 

20 

14 

5C0  + 

19 

20 

14 

23 

IOC 

100 

100 

100 

An  interesting  feature  of  this  analysis  is  that  the  'hostile' 
farmers  tend  to  be  disproportionately  represented  among  those 
with  very  s..  11  acreages  and  also  among  those  with  quite 
large  acreages.  Looked  at  another  way,  the  23%  of  farmers 
who  arc-  'hostile'  to  training  npp..ar  to  make  up:  - 

Just  under  60 % of  all  farmers  with  less  than  100  acres. 

Just  under  30%  of  all  farmers  with  100  - 299  acres. 

About  20%  of  all  farmers  with  300  - 499  acres. 

Over  40%  of  all  farmers  with  over  500  acres. 
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3*  PROBLEMS  OF  RECRUITING  WORKERS 

1+0 « Th,  3«.»vsrnl  consensus  seems  to  be  that  most  farmers 

find  it  fairly  difficult  to  cot  tin-  kind  of  men  they  wont 
those  days,  but  that  they  are,  n balance,  satisfied  with  the 
men  they  do  get.  Judging  from  the  comments  they  made,  our 
impression  is  that  about  r third  of  formers  find  it  reasonably 
easy  to  get  staff,  -hilo  two  thirds  experience  some  difficulty 
- probably  about  a quarter  have  considerable  difficulty  in 
getting  staff.  An  interesting  feature  of  the  analysis  is 
that  practically  all  the'  farmers  who  said  eh  y had  no  great 
difficulty  in  recruiting  good  staff  wore  drawn  from  the 
categories  re-  have  classified  os  'favourably'  disposed  to 
training  - though,  of  course,  a number  of  them  also  find  it 
difficult  to  find  g.'.od  men. 

” Any  classification  of  farmers  is,  of  course,  somewhat 

arbitrary,  but  based  on  the  comments  they  made  we  would 
. stimate  tlia*:  - 

Of  the  farmers  who  are  highly  enlightened  in  their 
attitude  to  training  roughly  4 in  10  find  it 
reasonably  easy  to  find  staff. 


Of  the  farmers  who  ha,  favourably  disposed  the 
proportion  is  between  3 and  4 in  10,  while 


Of  the  farmers  who  are  less  well-disposed,  the 
proportion  drops  to  between  1 and  2 farmers  in  10. 


Thus,  e-ven  the  majority  of  ’enlightened’  farmers  recognise 
the  fact  that  recruitment  is  a problem. 


In  general  the  difficulties  of  recruitment  appear  to  be- 
the  familiar  ones  - of  competition  from  other  industries,  of 
less  arduous  work  and  of  the  demands  of  farming  on  ’free’  time.. 
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Fairly  typical  comments  f.e-rc:  - 

Men  go  to  other  jobs  in  the  district* . ... . R*A*F, 
dump,  truck  driving  fctc0..  * . younger  people  aren't 

so  interested  in  livestock  because  its  a seven-day 
week.  Its  a job  to  find  people  interested  in  poultry 
to-day. ’■ 


. .it  is  a bit  of  a job  to  find  a good  now  worker* 

V/.  are  so  near  to  Basingstoke  and  they  want  such  r 
colossal  wage  above  the  agricultural  wage  - they  want 
£3  or  £4  over  it..v 

There  were,  too,  occasional  overtones  about  farm  work  appealing 
only  to  the  sccially-undcsirabl.. ; the  slow  of  mind  or  the 
uncompetitive: 

» the  riff-raff  are  liable  to  come  to  farms  because 
they  can't  do  anything  lsev: 


Older  ones  are  better  than  younger  ones*  . * they  only 
want  to  earn  more  money’ : , 

You  can't  afford  to  pay  a man  r decent  wage  for  a 
decent  job" „ 

And  there  was  the  occasional  Blimpish  comment  (this, 
in  fact,  did  come  from  a retired  colonel):  - 

■ The  emphasis  throughout  the  country  at  the  moment  is 
money  * It  is  the  socialist  dogma*  There  is  no  loyalty 
to  anyone  and  no  loyalty  to  the.  country  as  a whole* 

I've  spent  most  of  my  life  fighting  for  a thing  we 
once  had  - an  empire l * , . ,1  had  a long-haired 

chap  once  and  I got  the  clippers  at  his  hnH\oac  . . 
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His  wife  didn't  wear  mini-skirts  but  pelmets....  .. 

I shoved  her' how  to'cook  properly  because  she 

rc-ally  needed  a big  man. 

However,  there  were  a large  number  of  fairly  realistic 
assessments  of  the  problems  and  a recognition  that  the  'way 
lifu  clement  in  recruiting  farm  workers  is  of  diminishing 
importance  and  that  good  staff  can  only  be  attracted  by  competitive 
wages  and  good  conditions  of  employment. 


One-  other  interesting  characteristic  of  the-  answers 
given  by  farmers  was  the  tendency  for  many  of  them  to  regard 
themselves  as  'fortunate'  in  having  good  workers  - as  if  it 
had  little  or  no  relationship  to  their  recruitment  policy  or 
their  treatment  of  their  employees.  Thus  there  were  several 
comments  such  as:  - 

I suppose  I'm  lucky  really.  I've  got  two  really  good 

men.,  , .... 


THE  TYPE  OF  MAN  REQUIRED. 

Leading  on  from  problems  of  getting  workers,  we  considered 
the  attributes  that  farmers  see  themselves  needing  in  their  staff. 
We  discussed  this  in  two  parts:  the  type  of  man  the  farmer 

would  ideally  require  if  employees  could  be  'made  to  measure' 
and  the  reality  - the  type  of  man  they  actually  employ. 

In  the  questionnaire,  the  informant  was  asked  about  his 
present  workers  before  ho  wo s asked  about  ideal  characteristics, 
but  in  drawing  comparisons  it  is,  perhaps  better  to  reverse  the. 
order.  Farmers  talked  of  worker  qualities  in  terms  of  two 
mam  dimensions:  character  traits  (such  as  honesty  and  reliability) 

and  job  skills  (such  as  specialist  knowledge  or  basic  ability). 
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Of  course,  the  tv/o  are  not  mutually  exclusive  - the  quality  of 
reliability,  for  sample,  is  a factor  in  a man1 s basic  work 
skill o In  the  main,  however,  farmers1  spontaneous  answers 
related  more  to  the  possession  of  personal  character  traits 
than  to  specifically  job-orientated  skills  though,  of  course, 
many  of  the  su  have  a fairly  direct  bearing  on  job  performance, 

49.  Set , out  below  is  an,  admitted  somewhat  subjective,  analysis 
of  the  answers  given  into  four  main  categories  - we’ve1 
distinguished  answers  that  related  primarily  to  personality 
characteristics  from  those  that  related  primarily  to  job  skills0 
In  the  middle,  however,  are  answers  that  suggest  a bearing  of 
a personality  trait  (c„g*  flexilility)  upon  a man’s  approach 
to  his  job  and  on  the  end  are  answers  that  cannot  be  classified 
into  any  of  the  other  throe  categories:  - 


Clearly  personality 

Personality/ job 

% 

% 

Honesty 

27 

Interest  in  work 

27 

Character 

23 

Love  of  animals 

17 

Steadiness 

21 

Clealiness/tidinoss 

11 

Free  from 

Good  references 

11 

wife’s  influence 

10 

Nice  chap 

Intelligence 

10 

5 

Like  country  life 

Flexibility 

10 

5 

Married 

5 

Not  a clock  watcher 

9 

Healthy 

Ability  to  get  on  with 

5 

others 

7 

Cheerful 

5 

Settled  in  agriculture 

5 

Local  lad 

5 

Inexperienced  but  keen 

5 

Quiet  typo 

3 

Responsible  in  emergency 

4 

Alert 

3 

Persistence 

4 

No  beard,  long  hair 

2 

Disciplined  approach 

4 

Commonsens^ 

* 

> 

Willing  to  learn 

yy 
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Clearly  .job 


Unclassifinble 


% 

% 

All  rounder 

20 

Age  group  specified 

14 

Experionct. 

19 

Not  necessary  to  bo 

Kord  worker 

14 

country  person 

6 

Qualifications 

4 

Good  timekeeping 

4 

Mechanical  ability 

1 

Pursuing  the  subject  further,  we  dealt  with  p mor.  restricted 
range  of  attributes  more  formally  - inviting  farmers  to  classify 
eight  attributes  in  terms  of  their  importance.  Obviously,  the 
answers  they  gave  varied  - especially  in  terms  of  job-orientated 
skills  - with  the  requirements  of  the  farm's  enterprise- 
patterns.  A stockman  is  a little  out  of  place  on  a 600  acre 
cereal  farm  in  East  Anglia  and  a tractor  driver  would  be 
superfluous  on  a specialist  intensive  pig  or  poultry  unit. 

However,  of  two  broad  classes  of  job  skills  - an  aptitude 
for  livestock  r d mechanical  ability  - the  f rm  v clearly 
emerged  as  the  more  important  (this  was  a theme  that  recurred 
throughout  this  section  of  the  survey) . Of  our  sample  of  150 
farmers  over  regarded  ability  with  livestock  as  'very  important' 
(the  comparable  proportion  for  mechanical  aptitude  was  4(#). 

Perhaps  somewhat  disturbing,  when  taken  in  conjunction  with 
their  spontaneous  comments,  is  the  relatively  low  priority 
accorded  to  abilities  that  are  normally  prized  in  employees. 

Only  35 % regarded  a lively  mind  as  very  important,  2J>%  regarded 
ambition  with  the  same  favour  and  20 % placed  a great  deal  of 
emphasis  upon  a taste  for  responsibility.  The  more  pedestrian 
virtues  of  steadiness,  reliability  attracted  much  more  favour 
- over  60#  regarded  these  as  very  important. 

Aptitude  for  livestock  seemed  to  be  the  factor  which  was 
the  hardest  to  'learn'  at  a college  or  other  training  institution, 
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.ind  th>,  most  difficult  factor  to  find  no-."n}'>ys,  Employes, 
..specially  th.,  younger  n-..-s,  w«  r ..  often  rogarde c as  not 
being  prepared  to  -11  thv.  routine  work  involved  with  livestock 
and  particularly  if  it  entailed  working  r.  seven  day  w«,ek.  It 
needed  y,.r.rs  of  experience  -nd  possibly  nn  instinctive,  'v:ny' 

-.ith  animals.-  This  difference-  between  th,  older  and  younger 
generations  f^atue.wd  very  prominently  and  will  b,  dealt  with 
in  more  detail  in  a later  section,. 


Now  r,  comparison  must  be  made  between  the  fictional  and 
the  factual  employee.  Perhaps  surprisingly,  the  very  large- 
majority  of  informants  were,  either  'very'  or  'fairly'  satisfied 
with  their  workers,  ?h%  expressed  one  of  these  sentiments.. 

Only  two  said  they  'wer,.  not  at  all  happy'  and  eight  'not 
very  satisfied'.  The  figur-.s  did  n- 1 seem  to  depend  very 
much  on  farm  size  though  it  did  drop  a little  with  th,.-  5-6 
man  farms,  this  is  of  course-,  quite  understandable. 

We  como  to  one  of  tho  most  critical  points  especially  in 
relation  to  the  interests  of  our  client,  that  of  the  generation 
gap.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  subject  of  all  to 
deal  with  - it  embraces  many  aspects  of  previous  experience 
and  th..-  character  and  goner.  1 prejudices  of  the  farmer  concerned. 
When  asked  a straight  question  about  any  preferences  for  older 
or  younger  workers  - 35%  did  not  consider  age  a critical  factor 
and  only  17%  preferred  younger  men,  yhen  asked  to  doscrib-.-  the 
^differences  between  the  two  generations  of  workers,  the  older 
generation  were  invariably  thought. to  be  more  dedicated, 
reliable  and  less  slap-dash.  On,  the  other  hand,  the  young,- r 
ones  Were,  in  quite  c large  number  of  cases,  said  to  be  more- 
able  and  better  at  skilled  and  specialised  jobs,  particularly 
where-  nachinury  was  concerned  thar  their  oldc-r  counterparts . - 
if  they  had  sufficient  enthusiasm  and  interest  in  the  job. 

The  older  men  were  very  reluctant  to  change  their  ways 
and  adapt  to  modern  methods. 
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51  r Jn  much  jf  th«.  comparisons  bctv.  ».n  young  *»nd  old  w.„ 

found  lUrs.lVvG  d>  '11%;  ^’ith  a special  cos;.  of  th^  general 
problem  of  the  cir  meter  of  farmers'  requirements*  Th. 
failings  of  thv_  young  nm  not  only  seen  as  basic  personality 
deficiencies  - unreliability,  clock  etching,  etc  - they  also 
possess  ambition . An-1  often  the-  desire  to  'get  -m' , to  take 
more  responsibility,  the  unwillingness  to  p-  rsist  with  repetitive 
work  is  Seen  as  a handicap  - especially  by  small  farmers 
.vho  s _ i.  the  time  approaching  whan  ambition  \;ill  drive-  a man 
to  a larger  unit.  In  some  cases,  older  farmers  saw  thoir 
ambition  as  a lack  of  'loyalty'  - and  spoke  of  the  cksiro  to 
maximise  earnings  in  terms  that  made  it  clear  that  they  considered 
these  young  men  to  be,  at  b„st,  shortsighted* 

52c  At  th^  same  time,  it  was  clear  that  there  was  a good  deal 

of  sympathy,  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  virtues 
of  young  farm  workers®  This  was  marked,  often,  among  younger 
farmers  - especially  those  with  some  qualifications  - and, 
in  spite  of  the  problems  that  they  create,  farmers  with  smaller 
farms  appeared  to  be  more  appreciative  of  the  qualities  of  the 
young.  Presumably  on  the-  larger  farms  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
keep  an  oyw  on  thorn,.  In  fact,  on  the  farms  normally  employing 
5-6  men,  n<>on<;  expressed  ^ny  preference  towards  younger 
workers* 

5,  FACTORS  THAT  CONDITION  GENERAL  ATTITUDES  TO  TRAINING 

53  • We  have  suggested  that  farmers  tend,  on  the  whole,  to 

view  the  concept  of  training  favourably*  It  is  now  necessary 
to  both  qualify  and  elaborate  on  this  brand  general  opinion  by 
relating  it  to  the  way  in  which  training  is  seen  to  fit  into 
the  needs  of  the  farmer  of  his  worker,  its  relationship  to 
'experience1  and  the  form  that  he  believes  training  should 
take* 
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2 1 Training  -nd  Experience 

Ww'  s^nt  £n!?k'  ti:nt-  talking  to  formers  -bout  the  relative- 
importune,  of  • training *■  and  ,a.-xp>riuic<  ' so  far  :-s  diff.ont 
jobs  about  tin.:  farm  concerned,.  Clo-rly , we  nre  not 
dealing  with  mutually- exclusive  jobs  - many  formers  nominated 
the  same  jobs  as  n.eding  a combination  of  the  two.  However, 
significant  differences  in  emphasis  did  emerge.  A brief 
statistical  an-lysis  indicates  Ane  dimension  along  which  th<. 
differences  lie  - by  and  large  things  about  the  farm  that 
have-  to  do  with  machinery  demand  training,  things  th^t  have 
to  do  with  animals  require  experience:  - 


Jobs  needing 


Training 

Ibcporiei 

% 

% 

Farm  machinery 

CO 

t-T\ 

3 

Animal  care 

23 

54 

Milking 

16 

14 

Ploughing,  combining 

13 

12 

Spraying 

3 

1 

Hedging,  ditching,  fencing 

«• 

4 

Other  specific  jobs  (cog0  shearing, 
baling,  muck  spreading) 

1 

4 

All  or  most  jobs 

18 

29 

No  jobs 

11 

7 

The  cthv.r  dimension  comes  through  best  in  the  manner  in 
v/hich  the  questions  were  answered  (though  there  is  a hint  in 
the  above-  analysis).  It  is  that,  by  and  large,  training  is 
seen  as  a preparatory  activity  for  certain  jobs,  but  for  the 
jobs  that  are  really  central  to  the  operation  of  the  farm, 
it  is  experience  that  really  counts.  Moreover,  there  is  a 
distinction  between  'formal'  and,  often  associated  with  this, 
'book'  or  'theoretical'  training,  which  is  viewed  with  a good 
deal  of  suspicion  and  informal,  on-the-job  training  provided 
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by  the  if'.rn;r  kirns-.  If  and.  perceived  as  being  much  more  relevant. 
Whili.  farmers  will  concede-  trrt  there  is  a role  for  'form, ''.l1 
instruction  on  tractor  nr.ints  mhec,  they  are  loss  ready  to  recogni. 
the  importance  cf  formal  training  in  matters  relating  to  the 
basic  functioning  of  tho  farm: 


I think  th’ t night  classes  for  Combine  s",  baling  are  of 
value-.”.  ...  . .it  takes  the  worry  off  my  shoulders, 
anyway  ....  stockmanship,  you  have  got  to  have  this 
instinct  for  animals  to  know  when  they  are  just  n t right. 
An  animal  can  bo  W today  and  dead  tomorrow.  With  crops 
you  don't  have  to  recognise  problems  so  quickly.'1 

A-  Ce'tt&in  amount  .f  training  is  needed  for  every  -job.- 
but  you  win  not  get  this  kind  of  training  from  boohs, 
you  need  practical  expe-rf.  nco  to  make  sure  that  you  can 
apply  your  knowledge.  . . '• 

Training  is  necessary  iur  milking,  but  it  can  all  be 
d'mo  on  the  farm.  . . ..experience  is  the  only  way 
to  leam  all  farm  operations.  .....  short  term  courses  I 
regard  r,s  experience  (0  as  long  as  practical.  ... 
books  alone  are  no  good.5' 

•Animal  husbandry  is  most  important  job  for  which  training 
is  necessary  on  my  farm  but  that  can  never  be  taught  by 
the  Training  Board.  , . .98%  of  the  jobs  on  this  farm  one 

can  do  with  just  experience. • (This  juxtaposition  of 
apparently  cbntro/ictory  statements  was  not  uncommon) . 


There  Were  farmers  with  a more  progressiva  attitude*  to 
the  rule  of  formal  training,  though  they  were  in  a minority. 
Their  views  found  expression  along  these  lines:  - 
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Training  in  dairying  is  absolutely  vital  - in  techniques 
of  successful  milking  and  in  teaching  the  vrorker  how  to 
spot  trouble  like  mastitis  or  in  forecasting  ^ c curat .. ly  • 
when  co  j will  bo  calving.  . . . r dairyman  should  be 
farm  institute  trained  (This  emphasis  on  the.  importance 
of  training  in  the  care  of  livestock  was  quite  rare). 

You’ve  got  too  much  at  stake  tho^  days  to  put  yourself  in 
the  hands  of  untrain*. 0.  men.  , , . Q#‘: 

57c  Surprisingly,  perhaps,  there  was  very  little  evidence  of 

farmers  stressing  the  important  of  training  as  a rrkans  of 
ensuring  more  efficient  use  of  n scarce  and  expensive5  labour 
force.  The  argument  that  the  premium  for  trained  Labour 
over  unskilled  labour  is  so  small  in  relation  to  the  exera 
productivity  of  the  -trained  man  that  it.  is  w^ll  worth  paying, 
was  not  dirvCtly  expressed  by  any  of  our  respondent s« 

58c  If  wc  look  at  the  responses  to  these  questions  in  terms  of 

farmers'  general  attitudes  to  training  we  find  that  the  main 
differences  between  farmers  v</ho  have  generally  favourable  attitudes 
to  training  and  those  vjjiosc  attitudes  are  neutral  or  unfavourable 
relates  to  the  importance  of  training  in  the  general  care  of 
animals.  There  is  much  more  of  a emsunsus  that  the  care  of  a 
f^rm  machinery  needs  training:  - 

Importance  of  training  fur 


Animal  care 

Care  of  farm  machinery 

General  attitude  to  training 

% 

% 

Highly  favourable  (Group  1) 

25 

64 

Favourable  (Group  2) 

27 

59 

Neutral  & Unfavourable 
(Group  3) 

11 

43 

Of  course,  almost  by  definition,  practically  all  the  farmers  who 
held  the  view  that  no  farm  jobs  needed  training  were  in  Group  3 
(A  third  of  the  menhirs  of  Group  3 rejected  the  idea  that 
any  jobs  needed  special  training.) 
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b)  Further  Training 


Thu  importance,  of  training  for  man  who  ore  already 
experienced  was  discussed,.  There  was  a majority  of  about 
three  to  one  who  f it  that  he-  could  do  so.  Those  who  supported 
the  thesis  most  often  mad,-  the  point  that  the  industry  is 
changing  rapidly  and  that  it  is  Very  easy,  even  for  an  experienc 
man,  to  get  out  of  date*  In  very  broad  terms  views  on  the 
importance  of  further  training  were  expressed  as  follows'  - 


In  favour 

To  keep  up  with  change 
Do opens  knowledge 
Brocadons  knowledge 
Other  favourable  comments 

Against 

Unsettling 

Other  unfeavourobL  comments 

(Som. 


% 

30 

13 

9 

29 
8l 

19 

11 

30 

made  more  than  one-  comment) 


Those  v'ho  war*,  broadly  in  favour  of  giving  further  training 
to  experienced  men  often,  however,  both  amplified  and  qualifier 
their  opinions.  Several  made  the  point  that,  since  agriculture 
is  rapidly  changing,  th„  experienced  man  needs  to  be  kept  up 
to  date  ancl  that  •»  to  ctnku  full  use  of  his  experience  *•  the 
courses  should  themselves  bo  advanced!  - 

Some  expressed  a desire  for  Certain  typos  of  courses  » invariably 
to  do  with  farm  machinery,  yielding  and  other  courses.  Most, 
however,  qualified  their  comments  with  the  point  that  the 
ability  to  benefit  from  training  depends  on  the  man  himself  - 
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-nd  the  fcr.r  that  ai;  clchr  man  may  be  too  s-  t in  his  ways 
to  bvntfit  from  training  - he  may  hnv.  already  acquired  habits 
that  nr.  hard  to  break: 

'An  experienced  mn  would  have  his  own  id*. as  and  might 
not  easily  fall  in  with  new  ideas.  There  could  be  problems 
here  and  I am  not  really  sure  of  the  answer,  A young 
man  could  be  0..K.  Ov^r  the  ago  of  30  it  could  get  difficult,, 

I think  you  can  benefit  from  day  release  up  to  35,  Over 
this  the  average  man  begins  to  think  ho  doesn’t  want  to  accept 
other  people’s  ideas..  He  begins  to  get  too  set  in  his  ways 
- probably  goes  against  training 

“Yes  (a  man  can  benefit  from  training)  but  he  can  be  on 
a farm  too  long.  A man  of  his  want  to  a shearing  demo*, 
saia  if  he  hau  gone  15  years  ago  he  would  tyave  boon  much 
better  at  it*  He  has  got  into  the  wrong  way  of  things  a 

There  wore,  too,  occasional  comments  thcat  Additional 
.training  .should,  not  bv  limited  to  voykt.-rs,  that  th*,.  farmer 
himself  could  benefit  too:  - 

oOVun  I could  learn.  I have  been  to  evening  classes 
at  agricultural  college . I found  them  quiw  useful.  , . 
refresher  courses  aro  quite  gppd,T  (This  was  a farmer  with 
1,000  acr^s  and  12  employaesO 


g farmer  himself  can  benefit  and  should 
make  every  effort  to  do  so*  (A  smaller  man,  with  350 
acres  and  only  one  mnnj 

Those  opposed  to  the  notion  that  experienced  men  can 
benefit  from  training  fell  into  two  main  camps.  Most  seemed  to 
only  fairly  hostile,  rather  they  wore  indifferent*  They 
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voulcVt  object  if  tht  men  t"ek  the  initiative  and  it  didn't 
interfere*  1 'i th  the  fen's  routine  (x.t , if  hi,  ■ i.nt  in  his  own 
time)  but  they  didn't.  s..e  -ny  particular  benefit. 

No  I don't  (think  a m nn  benefits).  If  th.  y have  got 
the  time-  I suppose:  it's  0,K.  - in  the  evenings.  But  most 
formers  can't  afford  the  time  to  l.t  their  workers  off 
on  courses..  This  firmer  hr.d  earlier  expressed  the  vie.; 
thot  It's  only  the  gentlemen  formers  "ith  a bit  of  money 
who  don't  know  much  about  forming  who  hove  their  workers 
trained  ■«  (He  hod  150  acres  and  one  worker) 

63.  Fewer  wore-  downright  hostile*  to  the  ide-*,  claiming  that 

they  could  tench  a man  all  he  knows,  that  the  only  way  of 
learning  is  by  doing,  that  training  'unsettles'  a man  or  that 
farming  ability  is  almost  a divine  gift:  - 

It's  a.  waste  of  time.  An  experienced  man  is  born  an . 
brought  up  with  it.  He  has  forgotten  more  than  half 
thc-Se  novices  will  lea.rn  at  farm  institutes  and  colleges 
• » ■■  ' He  has  it  ns  second  nature.  It  is  a damned  waste 

of  money  to  train  an  experienced  man  . (Another  small 
farmer  v/ith  140  acres  and  currently  without  a worker, 
though  he  normally  employs  one  man) . 

6.  THE  TRAINING  FACILITIES  THEMSELVES 


Clearly,  a major  influence  on  attitudes  towards  formal 
training  could  be  the  way  in  which  fanners  see  the  role  and 
usefulness  of  the  facilities  themselves.  Thus  wo  devoted 
some  time  to  considering  what  farmers  know  about  and  belied 
about  the  training  establishments  available  to  their  workers. 
We  discussed  a range  of  matters  relating  to  the  establishments 
and,  occasionally  farmers  themselves  raided  the  subject.  Thus, 
wc  did  not  ourselves  refer  to  the  Training  Board  - however 
about  one  farmer  in  ten  himself  made  a reference,  one  that  was 
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invariably  critical.  The  criticisms  themselves  will  be 
familiar  tc  the  3oar,’.:  its  irrelevance;  the  fact  that  it's 

purely  an  additional  overhead  that  the  farmer  has  to  pay 
for  with  tlx  odd  innuendo  that  its  a means  of  finding  jobs 
for  underemployed  bureaucrats,  (These  criticisms  vn.ro  incidentally 
expressed  by  people-  with  enlightened  ns  well  ns  with  hostile- 
attitudes  to  training).  However,  there  was  very  litlle 
evidence  that  farmers  associated  the-  activities  of  the  Board 
with  those  of  local  institutes  and  we-  summarise-  below  both 
awareness  and  attitudes  to  the  lecrl  facilities  themselves, 

a)  AWARENESS  OF  TRAINING  ESTABLISHMENTS 


65,  Close  on  fr  rty  different  training  establishments  were 

\ 

mentioned  when  v/o  asked  farmers  to  nominate  places  where  a 
man  can  get  trained « Most  commonly  mentioned  were:  - 


Mentioned 

Sent 

Worker 

Visited 

Know 

Staff 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Banbury  Tech.  College- 

7 

5 

4 

3 

Basingstoke  Tech.  College 

8 

4 

4 

1 

Berk.  College  of  Educ. 

7 

2 

2 

1 

Chippenham  Tech.  College 

21 

7 

7 

4 

Cirencester 

10 

2 

4 

2 

Kingston  Mauruood,  Dorset 
College  of  Agric. 

51 

16 

25 

18 

Lackham,  Wilts.  F.I. 

42 

4 

23 

1; 

Lacombe  Tech.  College 

12 

z 

8 

7 

Sparsholt,  Hants.  College 
of  Agric. 

27 

9 

16 

13 

Salisbury  Tech.  College 

17 

5 

9 

4 

Swindon  Tech.  College 

8 

3 

2 

1 

Trowbridge  Tech,  College 

7 

1 

- 

2 

'Witney  Tech.  College 

7 

1 

2 

2 
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There  was  evidence  that  awareness  of  training  facilities 
correlated  with  a favourable  attitude  to  training.  Thus  the 
farmers  in  Group  1 mentioned  an  average  of  almost  two  institutes 
each,  thosu  in  Groups  3 & 4,  only  the  somewhat  improbable 
number  of  one-and-a-half;  «* 

Average  mentions 
per  farmer 


Group  1 

1.9 

Group  2 

1.7 

Groups  3 & 4 

1.5 

However,  even  among  Groups  3 & 4,  awareness  and  contact  with 
the  institutes  was  at  a reasonable  level.  Only  5 of  the  35 
farmers  in  Groups  3 & 4 could  not  nominate  a single  institute 
that  gives  training  and  7 more,  while  able  to  give  the 
name(s)  of  farm  institutes  had  neither  sent  anyone  there, 
visited  any  institute  nor  knew  any  of  the  staff. 

b)  AWARENESS  OF  COURSES 


We  asked  farmers  if  they  know  what  kind  of  courses  v/ero 
available  at  farm  institutes*  - 

Courses  available  at  institutes  % 

Farm  machinery  courses  (baling,  combines,  tractors)  31 

Engineering,  welding,  electrics  etc.  21 

52 

Livestock  husbandry  22 

Dairying  >12 

Poultry  y 

Other  livestock  >1 

42 
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Courses  available  at  institutes 


General  agricultural  courses  15 

Cropping,  soil  structure,  spraying  10 

Records,  bookkeeping  8 

Farm  management  10 

*A11  kinds* 

Don*t  know  what  is  available 

The  above  analysis  suggests  that  it  is  courses  relating 
to  the  use  cf  farm  equipment  that  come  most  readily  to  mind, 
with  anxmal  husbandry  coming  a fairly  clos.  second 0 Except 
for  the  3k%  who  claimed  that  fall  kinds*  of  courses  were 
available  (an  answer  that  could  conceal  ignorance  as  much  as 
it  may  reveal  knowledge)  awareness  of  other  forms  of  farm 
training  seems  to  have  penetrated  among  only  a smallish 
minority. 

The  institutes  nominated  appear,. to  be  the  places  that 
farmers  would  be  most  likely  to  turn  to  if  they  need  to  find 
out  about  courses;  there  wore,  however,  scattered  references 
to  other  sources  •*  e,g0  the  N<,A«>A,So,  manufacturers,  newspapers 
and  magazines,  Only  one  farmer  in  eight  specifically  said  he 
wouldn*t  know  where  to  go  for  advice  on  courses  that  are  run. 


25 


18 

3^ 

17 


c)  SATISFACTION  WITH  COURSES 

Most  farmers  discussed  the  courses  - they  wore  invited 
to  comment  on  the  satisfactoriness  of  the  courses  (their  range 
and  context)  and  of  the  instructors.  Roughly  one  third  of 
the  farmers  said  they  couldn*t  really  judge  these  issues, 
they  had  no  direct  or  recent  experience  and  were  unwilling 
to  rely  on  other  people* s say-so  Among  those  who  did  express 
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opinions,  however  a broad  summary  suggests  that  downright 
dissatisfaction  with  what  is  currently  on  offer  is  at  a very 
low  level:  * 


Range  of 
Courses 

(Noo  of  farmers  expressing 

Content  of 
Courses 

Instructors 

opinions) 

(92) 

(79) 

(74) 

% 

% 

% 

Very  satisfied 

58 

59 

65 

Fairly  satisfied 

37 

28 

25 

Just  satisfied 

- 

8 

25 

Dissatisfied 

5 

5 

5 

100  100  100 


Although  given  an  opportunity  of  suggesting  ways  and  means 
of  improving  the  quality  of  training  courses,  two  out  of  throe 
farmers  had  nothing  to  offer.  And,  among  tho  suggestions  that 
were  made,  a large  proportion  were  very  general  in  nature  ~ 
or  somewhat  unrealistic: 

16  farmers  wanted  more  practical  work*1 
9 expected  tho  institute  to  bo  able  to  confine  thuir 
instruction  to  men  who  intend  to  stay  in  agriculture 
4 wanted  less  silly  scribbling 


Among  tho  somewhat  more  constructive*  suggestions  were  requests 
to: 

i)  ally  suitable  courses  with  practical  demonstrations  on  the 
farm  (3) 

ii)  Train  more  men  in  the  homo  area  or  under  conditions  similar 
to  the  home  area  (5) 

iii)  Keep  the  courses  at  a level  that  did  not  overestimate  tho 
ability  of  the  workers  to  keep  up  (7) 
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iv)  Devote  more  attention  to  specific  subjects  (t,g„  land 
drainage,  modern  dairying  methods,  sheep  farming)  (4) 

d)  AWARENESS  OF  WHAT  HAPPENS  ON  A COURSE 

72*  Of  the  farmers  to  whom  we  put  tho  question  'What  do  you 

think  actually  happens  when  a man  goes  on  a course?  the 
majority  expressed  the  view  that  it  consisted  of  an  exposition 
of  theory  linked  to  practical  demonstrations.  Comments  of  the 
following  kind  wer e made  by  some  70  - 75$  of  the  farmers  who 
expressed  a view:  - 

They  got  instructed  in  basic  theory  and  then  are  shown 
the  theory  in  the  field1' 

A lot  of  practical  work  as  well  as  theory  ' 

• Think  they  generally  try  to  get  v,  bit  of  practical 
training  in,  «.  theory  by  itself  is  not  worth  a damn*1. 

Both  theory  and  practical  work  there,  but  I wouldn’t  be  sure* 

73°  Most  of  the  rest  of  the  farmers  said  they  just  didn’t 

know  what  went  on  - and  the  odd  farmer  expressed  views  that 
suggested  a modest  amount  of  confusion  in  his  own  mind:  - 

I think  there  is  probably  a lot  of  messing  about  if  they 
are  away  for  eight  hours,  I doubt  if  they  get  very  much 
practical  work  in*  * * ,but  I think  what  they  get  is  enough* 

74*  Again,  apart  from  those  who  admitted  ignorance  about  what 

goes  on,  there  wore*  few  highly  critical  comments  - a mere  handful 
of  farmers,  for  example,  said  that  they  were  pretty  sure  it  was 
far  too  theoretical. 
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e)  GENERAL  AWARENESS  OF  COURSES 


75*  After  looking  at  the  replies  givc-n  by  farmers  when  discussing 

workers,  wo-  attempted  to  classify  farmers  - purely  subjectively 
of  course  - into  one  of  four  categories;  categories  that  related 
to  the  farmer's  apparent  state  of  knowledge  about  training  courses. 

In  our  total  sample,  only  7 farmers  (about  %)  were  classified 
as  'very  knowledgeable'.  That  is,  they  knew  of  institutes, 
could  nominate  courses  run,  appeared  to  be  fairly  familiar 
with  what  went  on,  and  so  on.  A further  47  farmers  (just 
under  a third)  seemed  to  be  fairly  knowledgeable  - they  at 
least  knew  about  courses,  they  may  lave-  sent  men  on  them, 
they  may  know  about  th..  scope  and  content  or  at  least  know  the 
tutors,  etc.  70  farmers  (just  under  a half)  had  no  more  than 
a slight  knowledge  of  the  courses  available  (they  could, 
perhaps,  nominate  institutes  but  appeared  to  know  little  more). 

27  farmers  (just  under  ajfifth)  had  no  knowledge  at  all  of 
training  courses  other,  perhaps,  than  knowing  the-  name  of  a 
J single  institute. 


Hardly  surprisingly,  knowledge  ability  about  formal  training 
courses  correlates  with  basic  attiti.dos  to  training:  - 

Attitudes  to  training 


Very 

Fairly 

Neutral/ 

Favourable 

Favourable 

Hostile 

(Base) 

Knowlcdgeability  about 
training  courses.. 

(Group  1) 

(Group  2) 

(Group  3) 

(71) 

(44) 

(35) 

Very  knowledgeable 

8 

. 

j 3 

Fairly  knowledgeable 

44 

27 

11 

Slight  or  no  knowledge 

48 

73 

86 

100 

100 

100 
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' To  summarise:  Most  farmers  can  nominate  one  or  two  institutes 

in  their  area  that  offer  training.  A fair  proportion  have  sent 
one  of  their  workers,  visited  the  institute  or  know  the  staff. 

’ H°wever,  probably  no  more  than  a third  have  any  reasonable 
level  of  awareness  of  what  goes  on  at  a farm  institute  or  a 
similar  course,  certainly  not  enough  to  make  a reasoned  appraisal 
of  its  relevance  to  their  needs.  An  interesting  feature  of  the 
answers  was  the  relatively  low  level  of  hostile  comment  about 
the  courses  and  the  instruction  given  - it  wac  at  a far  lower  level 
than  the  proportion  of  farmers  we  have  classified  as  ’hostile* 
to  trainirg  - especially  formal  training  - might  suggest.  It  seems 
feasible  therefore-,  that  hostility  to  training  among  farmers 
is  not  generally  derived  from  criticisms  of  the  range  or 
quality  of  the  formal  courses  given.  It  appears  to  have  much 
more  to  do  with  their  convictions  about  the  relevance  of  training 
to  jobs  about  the  farm  or  to  the  trainability  of  their  men. 


f)  PSE  HADE  OF  COURSES 


Our  150  farmers  employed,  between  them,  too  workers  - 
i.e.  an  average  of  2.7  workers  per  farm.  The  age  distribution 
of  the  workers  was  as  follows:  - 


Ago  of  worker 

Under  20 
21  - 25 
26-30 
31  - 44 
^5  & over. 


All 

Farmers 

% 


13 

15 

7 

31 

34 

100 


Average  no.  of  workers  per 

farm  2.7 


Farmers  classified  as  being  in 
Group  1 Groups  2-4 

% % 


14 

13 

17 

14 

8 

7 

34 

27 

27 

40 

• ■ 

— 

100 

100 

3.0 

2.3 
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So  far  as  workers  under  JO  art  concerned,  then,  there  is  very 
little  difference  in  their  age  distribution  between  working  on 
farms  where  the  fanner  has  an  ’enlightened*  or  ’less  enlightened* 
attitude  to  training.  The  significant  difference  affects 
workers  over  4j,  who  are  disproportionately  common  on  farms 
whose  farmer  has  somewhat  less-enlightened  views  about  training , 
However,  the  more  ’enlightened*  farmer  is  likely  to  employ  more 
men  than  the  less  enlightened  farmer.  Hence,  in  terms  of  numbers 
of  men  in  each  age  group  - especially  men  under  4j  - the  incidence 
of  men  employed  on  thuir  farms  will  be  higher.  Thus,  while 
Group  1 farmers  comprise  4?#  of  all  farmers:  - 


81. 


Of  all  workers  aged  under  20, 

57#  were  employed  on 

farms  whose  farmer  fell 
into  Group  1. 

Of  all  workers  aged  21  - 25, 

59# 

Of  all  workers  aged  26  - 30, 

59# 

Of  all  workers  aged  31  - 44, 

60# 

Of  all  workers  aged  45  and  over, 

44# 

Of  the  men  under  JO,  some  JO#  had  been  on  day  courses  v/hile 

with  their  present  employer.  !fhe  age 

distribution  of  this  30# 

was  made  up  as  below:  - 

# 

Under  20 

15 

21  - 25 

13 

26-30 

4 

30 

82  o 


In  terms  of  types  of  courses,  of  those  attending  any 
course: 

57#  went  to  a day  release  course 
27%  went  to  a residential  course 
24#  went  to  evening  courses 
22#  went  to  a one  day  demonstration 
8#  went  to  a one  week  course 
8#  went  to  other  kinds  of  courses 
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(Notc  that  the  base  for  percentaging  is  small,  so 
that  toe  much  should  not  be  made  of  the  differences 
shown;  percentages  add  to  over  100  because 
several  went  to  more  than  one  kind  of  course*) 


83 » In  terms  of  the  nature  of  the  course:  - 

took  a 'general  agricultural  course 
32#  took  a machinery  course 
15#  took  a dairying  course 
9#  took  an  animal  husbandry  course 

19$  took  other  courses  (grassland,  cereals t farm  accounts,  etc*) 

84 * So  far  as  providing  impetus  for  attendance  at  courses  is 

concerned: 

In  four  cases  out  of  ten  according  to  the  farmer’s  own 
assessment,  it  came  from  the  worker* 

In  three  cases  in  ten  it  was  at  the  farmer’s  suggestion 


and  in  the  remaining  cases  it  was  about  evenly  divided  between 
joint  farmer/worker  discussion  and  to  the  initiative  of  other 
bodies  (o.g.  the  local  college,  local  feed  firms,  machinery 
manufacturers  etc.) 

In  the  vast  majority  of  the  (admittedly  small  number  of 
bases',  the  farmers  believed  that  both  they  and  the  worker 
benefitted.  In  fact,  in  only  about  10$  of  cases  did  the  farmer 
claim  no  benefit  to  himself  and/or  the  worker.  While  farmers  did 
not  see  the  benefit  as  producing  a direct  financial  return, 
most  of  their  replies  indicated  positive  benefit.  For  the  worker 
this  was  seen  as  improving  his  interest  in  his  job  and,  for  the 
farmer  having  a m9re  interested  worker  meant  improving  tho  efficiency 
with  which  he  did  his  job  - and  of  reducing  the  .amount  of  supervision 
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required.  In  n handful  of  cases  the  benefit  was  seen  as  even 
less  direct  - the  training  performed  a 'mind-broadening' 
function  rather  than  one  that  had  any  direct  bearing  on  job 
performance:  - 


Worker  Farmer 

Benefit  Benefit 

% % 

More  interest  in  job/morc  efficient/ 
needs  less  supervision 

Lower  costs,  higher  profit 

Broadens  outlook 

No  benefit 


75 


14 


75 

5 


So  far  as  the  subsequent  use  of  the  worker  was  concerned, 
just  over  half  the  farmers  said  they  didn't,  in  fact,  use  the 
man  any  differently,  though  many  qualified  this  by  saying  that 
thc  man  was  better  at  doing  the  same  jobs.  In  roughly  a third 
of  cases  the  man  was  given  more  responsibility  and  in  the 
remainder  of  cases  ho  could  be  used  for  a wider  range  of  jobs:  - 


Subsequent  use  of  worker 


No  different  use  made,  but  worker  more 


efficient 

30 

Wprker  given  more  responsibility 

28 

Worker  more  flexible 

16 

Used  same  way  as  before 

25 

100 

Just  und’.T  half  the  farmers  who  had  sent  men  on  training 
courses  said  that  it  did  give  rise  to  problems,  though  for 
many  these  were  relatively  minor  matters  - usually  relating  to 
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the  problem  of  giving  time  off.  Oth.r  problems  raised  (none 
by  more  than  four  formers)  \scr o* 

\ orkcr  opposition  to  King  trained 

the  risk  of  losing  thu  worker  to  a better  paid  job 

thot  it  makes  the  man  dissatisfied  with  his  lot; 

inflates  his  ego* 

the  fin  neial  problem  of  'finding  the  money* 

Finally  , in  additio*.  to  sending  men  on  formal  training 
courses,  a fair  proportion  of  farmers  had  arranged  for  organised 
instruction  or*  the*  farms  •• 

14?(  of  the  men  under  30  had  attended  an  instruction  course 
cn  the  farm  arranged  by  a f.  ,d  firm  or  aanufnctur,  r. 

14#  had  attended  a ! formal'  instruction  course  given  by  the 
farmer  himself  or  by  one  of  his  senior  men 

Jt>  had  attended  - firm  demonstration  or  Young  Farmers  course. 
(The  total  figure  is  Z%  due  to  some  duplication  in  on-farm  courses.) 

Looking,  in  summary,  at  all  training  (on  or  off  the  farm): 

8$  of  the  under  30' s had  received  both  off-  and  on-farm  'formal' 
training 


22#  had  received  formal  off-farm  training,  but  no  'formal' 
on-farm  training 


had  rcc-ivod  'formal1  on-farm  training 
^7%  had  roceivc-d  some  kind  of  formal  training, 
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g)  REASONS  FOR  NOT  TRAINING  THE  UNDER  30 'S 

As  /it,  have  noted,  o ly  30^  of  the  workers  under  30  in  th« 
sample  hr.d  bv.cn  t-a  formal  day  course  while  with  thtir  present 
employer.  We  else  asked  f-.ra-.rs  th  r.  i t , whither  cr  not 
they  believed  their  workers  under  30  vie-r.  worth  training, 

Wh'-re-  farmers  had  not  s-.-nt  men  on  formal  training  courses,  over 
half  said  'Ho',  (Just  under  half  the  farmers  who  had  suit  men  cn 
courses  also  said  So,  but  in  most  casc-s  this  reflected  the 
conviction  that  the  m.n  ■ j-.ro  now  adequately  trained) 

The  principal  reasons  given  for  clinging  to  the  belief  that 
workers  were  not  worth  training  were:  - 


% 

Knows  all  he  needs  to  know  48 
Worker  not  interested  18 
Not  intelligent  enough,  illiterate-  21 
Learns  on  the  form  ^7 
Too  inflexible  3 
Does  not  believe'  in  training  men  3 
No  time  during  working  day  1 


Wo  still  have  o^wr  n quarter  of  the  'under  30'  workforc. 
which  have  not  boon  on  formal,  off- form  training  courses  bit 
chose  employers  b .liuvt  th.-.y  would  ben-.fit  by  training-  Most 
expressed  e.  willingness  to  pay  more,  oven  more  expected  benefits 
to  thoms.lves  (in  terms  of  efficiency,  less  supervision  etc'.) 
and  to  th,.  man  (more  job  satisfaction.)  In  these  cases  the  barriers 
seem  to  be  partly  inertia  (on  both  parties  side)  and,  partly  a 
lack  of  interest  On  th-  part  of  the  worker  and  (of  less  importance, 
at  any  rate-  in  the  Context  of  the  interview)  practical  difficulties 
of  so ndin^  th_  rarm  on  r*  course., 
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7-  PERCEPTION  OF  TRAINING 

At  nurxr.jus  ^ints  in  the  int^rvi^w  frimrs  ha d - -nu  took 
- the  opportunity  to  discuss  how  they  saw  training.  From  what 
they  had  to  soy,  it  is  important  to  distinguish  th.  concept  0f 
training  from  the  me  one  bS  vrhich  training  is  administered 
We.  have.  See n,  in  an  cr.rlii  r section,  that  a l^rgo  majority  of 
farmers  approve  of  the  efneept  of  training.  However,  v/hon  they 
talk  about  what  they  mean  by  training,  it  is  clear  that  many 
have  in  mind  more  a continuing* , if.  informal-,- process  of  1 
farm  tuition  from  th  farmer  himself  - interspersed,  if  necessary, 
with  the  occasional  f art  course  of  instruction  at  an  institute, 
than  any  highly  systematic  and  sustained  programme  of  tuition 
Thusii  views  similar  to  that  expressed  by  a small  dairy  farmer 
.vith  one  employee  wore  ^uite  commonly  expressed-  - 

You  ar^,  always  learning.  You  need  training  all  your 
life,  it1 s vary  difficult  in  agriculture * You 

can  lum  -boo  much  training  - you  learn  a lot  of  facts 
that  .are  irrelevant  to  your  farm.  You  must  sort  out  the 
important  from  the  unimportant  to  adapt  to  your  individual 
farm-  (How  do  men  gv t right  kind  of  experience?) 

Bv.ing  with  thorn  and  shewing  them,  Leave-  them  to  make 
their  own  mistakes  and  hope  th<.y  aren’t  too  serious 
( fcetv.ven  the  two  ■ in  attitude  to  training j 
askee.  why , said):  day  release  courses  don’t  have  much 

effect,  tiioUjjAi  probably  useful  as  social  centre  for  youmg 
people. 

This  response  came  from  a larger  farmer,  with  A00  acres:  ** 

' If  hxJ  uas  vcrY  y^ung  you  might  want  to  get  him  trained. 

It  all  depends  on  hov;  much  you  know  yourself.  If  you  know 
it  all,  you  can  teach  him  yourself.  (Jobs  that  need  training?) 
I wouldn’t  think  there  wore  apart,  perhaps  if  you  wanted  a 
mechanic-,  . • they  have  learnt  under  mo  and  I have  learned 
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from  then? 

And  from  another  small  dairy  farmer,  •• 

Although  I have  n.,ver  bc,n  on  a course  myself 
I consider  t re  ini  nr  to  be  wry  good  thing,  I 
like  to  train  - man  myself  but  accept  that  a 
certain  amount  of  th.  or, ticrl  knowledge  is 
nuCussp.rya* 


. Th*rt ■ vfciv , .of  course,  very  mr.ny  farmers  indeed, 
numerically  the  largest  single  group,  who  saw  training 
as  occupying  a much  more  central  role*  Thus,  from  a 
430  acre  fernkr  with  four  men:  - 


My  men  hr.vo  been  to  various  d^y  release  courses 0 *, « 0 
ploughing  matches  v«^ry  useful « »with  new  techniques 

increasing  year  by  year  there1 s much  more  progress 
todTr  than  ever  before  and  you  want  a man  that  can  keep 
ahead  in  his  job* 

However,  it  is  not  solely  a matter  of  acreage  that  influences 
farmers  perception  of  the  n,.ud  for  training  - the  following 

quotations  come  from  0 small  (120  acre)  dairy  farmer  with  one 
m?n:  - 


Pv.-opL  think  that  a farmhand,  has  no  sens.'  but  today  he 
has  to  be  a reasonably  clover  man;  he  has  to  be  th*  master 
of  iUny  jobs  ■ Ho  definitely  needs  training  because  farming 
has  changed.  The  whole  job  is  more  scientific.,  - but 
the  individual  farmer  still  has  to  train  a man  a bit  to 
his  0 ,'n  way  of  doing  things...  any  youngster  would 
benefit  from  at  least  a day's  training  a week  if  there 
is  a suitable  place  for  him  to  go.  But  it  must  be  related 
to  practical  work.  It  is  not  possibla  to  have  too  much 
training  because  it  makes  for  keenoss. • 
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Howovcr,  npTt  from  r small  minority  opposed  to  the  principle 
of  formal  training,  th,r>.  was  general  consensus  that  some- 

kirH  of  forrrI  training  is  d«sir-bl« ; the  differences  b-  t.,ocn 
farmers  related  to 

» . . * 

lts  lmP°rtanct  : for  son.,  as  \u.  have  noted,  it  was 
seen  as  of  basic  importance,  a necessary  structure-  upon 
■jhich  to  build „ For  others  it  ws  soon  more  as  a useful, 
but  not  essential,  complement  in  the  process  of  learning 
by  experience, 

b)  its  timing;  for  some  farmers  training  was  seen  as 
being  a preliminary  to  getting  down  to  practical  farm 
work,  for  others  it  was  regarded  as  being  necessary 
to  get  the  basic  fe  ;1  of  things  first, 

c'  thi  responsiveness  of  workers  to  training:  many 

farmers  made  the  point  that  'it  all  depends  on  the  man'. 

Though  only  a few  expressed  strong  doubts  about  the, 
responsiveness  of  their  men  to  training;  except,  perhaps, 
for  a fringe  consisting  of  the  young  and  disinterest  .-d, 
and  the  older  and  rather  see  in  their  ways.  On  the  other 
hand,  even  among  th,  enthusiasts  for  training,  the'  view 
that  an  untrninable  man  wasn't  worth  having  on  th.,  farm 
was  re.io.ly  explicitly  stated. 

d)  its  relationship  to  learning  by  experi  nee:  the  n„cd 

to  relate  training  to  practical  work  on  the  farm  (preferably 
the  farmer’s  own  farm)  came  through  very  strongly.  The 
fe-ar  was  frequently  expressed  that  training  can  become  too 
far  removed  from  practical  application.  In  this  respect 
there  "as  * good  deal  of  support  for  'refresher'  courses, 
not  only  to  relate  'theory'  and  practical  experience  but 
also  to  bring  men  up  to  date  -ith  new  developments, 

'Training'  was  also  perceived  as  being  more  critical  in 
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relationship  to  the-  cart-  of  things  mechanical  ^bout  the 
farm;  experience  as  b ing  of  much  nor('  importance  when 
it  cam  :G  to  husbandry  - '--specially  animal  husbandry* 

97-  The  following  ^tracts  from  int^rvi^v/s  illustrate  thus,, 

differences  in  u'nphasis* 

From  a too  acre  Dorset  farmer  with  four  .verkers: 

Importunce 

If  - farm  is  fairly  mockrn.,,  ill  the  new  things  thrt 

come  along  you  can  learn  it  all  by  practical  knowledge 
but  i>  on  an  average  sized  farm  you  may  try  to  st  ;■ 1 * off  v ' 
your  own  staff  to  these  clay  release  courses.  It  helps  then 
'’lid  /: iv  .s  tLum  a butter  outl y k about  things* 

Timing 

Never  send  someone  to  le~rn  about  a combine  until  h. 
knows  something  "bout  it  and  knows,  what  to  look  fo  by 
practical  experience,  e 

Training/ experience 

Kachinury  pay  off  (of  training)  is  obviouso  Stockv/i bk  I 
wouldn't  say  soc - (stockman)  can  learn  most  from 
farmer  himself  or  the  v<  t. 

Responsiveness  of  worker:  Timimg:  Experience: 

If  I had  a young  lad  and  he  showed  keenness  I would  arrange 
for  him  to  go  on  a dtay  release  course;  in  my  time* , * 0 e 
my  head  tractor  driver  does  one  course  each  year  in  his 
own  time  and  I pay  for  the  course »<>  - „all  courses  tend 
to  be  a bit  theoretical  if  you  haven't  had  sufficient 
practical  training  to.  start  with* 

RLsponsiveness: 

You  have  »-ot  to  be  for  training  thc-se  days  - you  owe  it 

4* 

to  thu  men* 
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Fr^s)  -i  30Q  .^,cru  Oxfordshire  fem^r  vith  two  mvn 
Importance.: 

Training  always  h lpc  for  any  job,  there  is  no  boubt  about 
thot..  Thi.  trouble  is,  after  they  have  been  trainee1., 
th^y  all  want  tile  top  jobs.  (Jobs  needing  training?) 

Traininq/cxperiencc: 

Tlie  workings  of  milking  machinery  arid  to  understand  all 
the  workings  of  machinery  on  the  farm  (Experience?)  They 
can  pick  up  the  Veterinary  side  of  things  as  they  go  ^long 
• ■■  lf  * cw  is  off  colour  you  get  to  know  how  to  recognise 
such  things.  , with  training  you  can  keep  up  with 
times,  older  mou  are  a bit  apt  to  get  a bit  behind  the 
times. . I sometimes  wonder  if  they  get  enough  practice 
in  their  jobs  they  are  teaching* 


Responsiveness  of  worker 

You  vm;'t  them  away  when  they  are  young  (What  sort 

of  man?)  The  keen  ta^n  who  takes  an  interest  in  his  job.”- 

From  a 260  acre-  Wiltshire  farmer  with  one  man 


Importance 

I am  not  against  training,  but  it  must  be  complementary 
to  practical  training,  . 

Responsiveness 

Some  men  you  could  not  teach  at  all  « 


Experience 

They  may  cone  back  from  a course  knowing  more  than  you  do, 
which  could  b ■ frustrating  when  you  kmow  that  your  way 
jf  doing  things  suits  your  farm  in  practice-  rather  than 
their  knowledge-  gained  theoretically .** 
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Another  Wiltshire  farm,  r with  270  acres  and  t.-a 


mui 


Training/wXperi..ricc 

Tr* ining  is  necessary  for  milking,  but  it  can  oil  b 

in  tii  farm  pays  us  to  train  a man  our  own  nay, 
rather  than  take  a trained  man.  Experience  is  the  o;.ly 
way  to  learn  all  farm  operations  . , short  term  courses 

I regard  as  experience  as  long  as  practical  training  is 
involved,  books  alone  are  no  good r 


Timing . Importance  t Responsiveness 

Courses,  in  our  circumstance's  are  not  of  much  good  - 
too  busy  during  day*  < *.  essential  to  have  men 

trainee-,  as  - ; arc  getting  to  the  stage  where  there  are 
not  enough  mau  A little  theory  go;  s a long  way*  Would 
only  huvi  an  experienced  man  for  my  purpose  but  if  I 
had  to  start  a new  chap  from  scratch,  would  prefer 
had  a little,  theory  at  least . But  must  be  a chap  who 
was  extremely  interested,  otherwise  would  go  and  not 
learn o • 


8.  REASONS  FOR  LEAVING  FARMS 

98o  Roughly  of  farms  tad  lost  at  lost  one  worker  under 

./)  in  thu  two  ye.-rs  prec>  ding  the  interview  - between  than 
they  had  1.  st  ab  ut  70  ;i-n'  (Ek-  ecu,  far.is  had  lost  only 

46  mow’O  in  the  same  p‘-ri.!s)„  The  principal  reasons 
given  - by  th.,  farmers  - were:  (For  comparison,  the  roosons 

for  the-  0Vv.r  ^O's  arc  also  quoted)  - 

Under  30  Over  30 

% % 


Personal  reasons 

33 

Incompetent,  unreliable 

21 

More-  money  offered 

13 

Left  for  formal  training 

11 

Redundant 

11 

Better  job  clsov/h cn 

10 

Retirement 
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99. 


Roughly  hrlf  the  under  50'  s apperr*  d to  go  to  other 
ft.rms  most  o.t  the  balance  went  out  of  forming: 


Where  did  '»urkor  go? 


Other  form  4g 

Out  of  industry  rg 

College  ^ 

Don’t  knc.-’  4 


100 
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SECTION  D : THE  RESULTS  OF  THE  FARM  WORKER  SURVEY 


1 Introduction 

0n  just  unc’cr  half  the  farms  in  our  sample  (72,  to  be 
precise)  we  interview  d one  of  the  farmer's  employees-  Interviewers 
’•/ere  asked  to  contact  an  employee  under  30  and  in  68  of  the  72 
cases  '"ere  able  to  conduct  a satisfactory  interview  (in 
the  remaining  four  instances  the  interview  had  to  be  terminated 
prematurely  or  the  worker  .'as  subsequently  found  to  be  outside 
the  appropriate  age  group),.  As  already  explained,  the  interview 
was  informal  in  nature;  it  dealt  with  subjects  such  as  the  way 
in  which  the  worker  entered  agriculture,  what  he  likes  and 
dislikes  about  his  job,  what  training  (if  any)  he  has  received 
and  how  he  feels  about  training  and  how  he  regards  his  future. 

Thus,  our  objective  as  to  be  able  to  describe 

the  general  characteristics  of  the  workers  who  are  the  immediate 

'prospects'  for  training  and  to  relate  their  attitudes  to  those 
of  their  employers* 

2^  The  Worker  fs  Background 

101,  It  is  still  broadly  true  that  the  great  majority  of  young 
farm  workers  have  a background  of  country,  and  even  specifically 
of  farm  life-  Nine  out  of  every  ten  workers  we  talked  to  had 
previous  experience  of  country  life  and  only  two  of  these  nine  had 

not  worked  on  a farm  before . Thus  comments  like  these  were  fairly 
typical:  - 


My  grandmother  had  a small  farm  and  during  the  school 
holidays  we  were  sent  up  there  half  the  time 

I was  born  into  farming  - my  father  was  a dairyman., 

Most  of  the  boys  in  the  country  spent  their  spare  time  on 
the  farm  and  I automatically  went  on  to  a farm. 


Lived  on  a farm  all  my  life,. 


Father  has  been  in  cows  all  his  life  and  I suppose  I 
just  followed  him,  „ 
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■Ion-over,  the  great  majority  of  workers  are.  in  farming 
because  they  _wnt  to  bo  there  . In  no  more  than  ten  out  of 
our  68  interviews  \;>:s  there  evidence  that  the  •-  orkor  had  just 
drifted  into  farming,  evidence  such  ns:  - 

fhero  weren’t  no  more  jobs  goingo  My  mum  asked  me  if 
I ‘A-ould  lik"  it*  I used  to  do  a bread  round* * 

I got  the  sack  from  the  round  because  of  a misunderstanding 
with  the  foremans  son* 

I just  sort  of  drifted  into  it*  Nothing  was  ever  really 
said,  I never  really  thought  of  doing  much  else* 

I wasn’t  any  good  at  anything  else,  to  tell  the  truth! 


103*  Much  more  common  was  the  self-motivated,  who  had  often, 
admittedly,  a family  tradition  of  farming  but  who  had  consciously 
chosen  it  as  a career:  - 

I was  born  and  bred  into  farming,  ...my  father  he  works 
here  and  my  grandfather  before  that.  ..-.the  farmer  asked 
me  'Do  you  want  to  come  and  work  for  me?'  I made  up  my 
own  mind.  „ . 


Traditional  occupation  in  my  family.  I enjoy  it  more 
than  anything  else.  . ... 

"Father  is  a farmer,  so  it's  inbred." 

Came  straight  from  school  — always  wanted  to  be  in  the 
country,  so  joined  this  farm.  • 


In  fact,  the  triple  threads  of  family  tradition,  being 
brought  up  in  the  country  and  of  having  a strong  basic  interest 
in  farming  as  a v,ay  of  life  were  predominant  in  the  answers 
And  6l  of  the  68,  when  asked  specifically  whether  or  not  they  were 
attracted  by  the  idea,  of  farm  work,  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

6($  of  the  sample  had  not  even  considered  any  other  career  and 
many  of  those  that  had  done-  so  gave  answers  that  were  rural 
-orientated  (e.g..  forestry,  agricultural  engineering,  etc.),, 
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Parental  influx  ce  scorns  to  have  been,  by  and  large, 
either  favourable  or  neutral.  Only  half  a dozen  workers  said  their 
parents  had  expressed  fears  about  farm  work  as  a career,  earning 
of  the  disadvantages.  In  4$  of  cases  the  father  was  either  a 
farmer  or  farm  worker  himself.  The  influence  of  contemporaries 
at  school  appears  to  have  been  relatively  unimportant-  In  about 
a third  of  cases  schoolfriends  had  gone  into  farming  and  in 
about  a fifth  of  cas'.-s  schoolfriends  had  advised  against  going 
into  farm  work..  However,  there  ras  little  evidence  that  either 
influence  had  made  a profound  effect.  About  two  out  of  every 
three  had  come-  into  farming  straight  from  school  - those  who 
did  not  were  divided  into  boys  who  had  gone  first  to  some  other 
job  (the  great  majority)  and  a handful  who  had  gone  first  to 
agricultural  college.  25  of  the-  68  workers  we  interviewed 
were  married.  In  the  majority  of  cases  their  wives  were  also 
country  women  and  had  themselves  experience  of  farming  (15  out 
of  25);  none  of  them  admitted  to  having  a wife  who  was  unhappy 
at  living  in  the.  country.  Moreover,  25  of  the  25  wives  wore  behind 
.heir  husband's  choice  of  job  - they  thought,  at  any  rate  according 
to  their  husbands,  that  it  was  the  right  job  for  their  menfolk 
to  bo  in-  And  in  only  two  Cases  uorc-  problems  experienced  in 
finding  accommodation. 


106,  It  seems  clear,  thett  Tor.  that  marital  disturbances  (other 
than  those  that  are  a characteristic  of  all  marriages)  have  little 
or  no  bearing  upon  any  inherent  job  dissatisfaction  that  the 
younger  agricultural  worker  nay  feel  - indeed,  v/ith  such  a 

large  proportion  of  wives  apparently  happy  v/ith  their  menfolk* s 
lot,  wives  may  well  exerr  a stabilising  influence* 

107 o The-r,.,  is  fairly  clear  evidence  that  the  ‘workers  \ie 

spoke  to  are  happy  with  their  jofcs*  All  but  half-  a-dozen  said 
they  n re*  'glad*  that  they  went  into  fanning.  As  ^ hav  noted, 
a large  proportion  have  farm  or,  at  least,  country  backgrounds 
and  theysee  the  advantages  of  being  in  farming  largely  in  terms 
of  it  fitting  into  their  general  environment 0 
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Advantages  of  country  life/ farm  life  % 


Always,  .lived  there,  used  to  it 
Peace,  quiet,  no  traffic 
Near  the  family 
Freedom,  privacy 
Like  social  life 


Other  advantages 
No  special  advantages 


37 

37 

27 

11 

5 

8 

16 


(Several  gave  more  than  one  reason) 


The  principal  disadvantage  - by  far  - '-as  s,  ,-n  .-s  tbu,  length 
of  the  working  day;  - 

Disadvantage  of  country  life/farm  life  % 

Too  long  a working  day,  week,  no  leisure 

Very  tied  up  by  stock 

Have  to  get  up  too  early 

Danger  of  getting  in  a rut 

Others  (tied  cottage,  no  extra  pay  for  overtime, 
etc.) 

No  special  disadvantages  g 

3*  The  First  Job 

108.  We  asked  the  workers  what  sort  of  jobs  about  the  farm 

appealed  to  them,  when  they  got  their  first  job.  Their  answers , 
of  course,  are  clearly  influenced  by  the  nature  of  the  farming 
in  the  area,  but  they  do  show  a strong  preference  for  dealing 
with  animals.  Of  those  who  had  a preference,  over  four  in  five 
were  attracted  by  the  idea  of  working  with  animals  (generally, 
but  not  always,  dairy  cattle);  most  of  the  rest  liked  the  idea 
of  working  with  farm  machinery, 
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109-  Hardly  surprisingly,  in  view  of  their  backgrounds  and 
family  connections  with  farming,  a large  proportion  of  our 
informants  got  their  firs',  job  because  of  family  or  personal 
connections:' 


Relation's  own  farm 

18# 

Relation  employed  there 

12# 

Personal  recommendation 

11# 

Fanner  was  frie  d of  family 

oo 

Personal  initiative  showed  throujh 

more  clearly  in  other 

cases: 

Asked  to  join  frrm 

26# 

Answered  advertisement 

9# 

The  remainder  got  thoir  first  job  through  a variety  of  channels 
i'-one  of  any  great  consequence  - they  worked  there  as  a boy; 
they  'just  foil  into  it  , they  got  it  through  the  Y.M.C.A., 

the  Young  Farmer's  Club,  Labour  Exchange,  etc.  But,  as  the  above 
analysis  shows,  it  was  mostly  a matter  of  personal,  and  often 
family,  contact. 

4.  Job  Changing. 

110.  Six  out  of  ten  of  the  workers  we  interviewed  had,  at 
some  stage,  changed  their  jobs  within  agriculture  at  some  time 
or  another  and  some  (though  only  a minority)  had  made  more  than 
one  change , Since  most  of  them  began  work  on  the  farm  straight 
from  school  and  thus  there  is  an  average  v/ork  - experience  in 
farming  of  around  5-7  years,  this  ratio  does  not  appea. 
unduly  high.  In  many  cases,  too,  movement  was  the  consequence 
of  circumstances,  rathe,  than  a desir-.  for  charge  on  the  part 
of  the  worker  - there  -mra  half  a dozen  redundancies,  a couple 
who  had  had  to  move  ".'hen  their  fathers  changed  jobs,  three-  whose 
jobs  were  only  temporary,  in  any  case  No  single  factor  appeared 
to  dominate  in  prompting  change  though  where  the  worker  himself 
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appears  to  have  been  the  prime:  mover*  three-  main  reasons 
wc-Tt  most  commonly  given:  - 


p rsonal  reasons  (including,  apart  from  romantic  associations, 
simple  matters  of  personal  differences  with  the  farmer 
or  oth  r workers) 

a desire  for  more  responsibility  or  the.  opportunity  to 
gain  experience- 

and  a specific  desire  to  earn  more  money . (This  cropped 
up  less  often  than  either  of  the  other  two  reasons) « 

Only  a couple  specifically  complained  about  working  on  an 
unsatisfactory  term. 

5°  Early  Instruction 

Practically  all  of  the  young  worker’s  early  instruction  o 
is  ’picked  up’  informally,  from  day  to  day  contact  with  the 
farmer  ^nd  with  other  workers c Only  a couple  of  workers  had, 
at  this  stage,  formal  farm  institute  training;  if  they  did  not 
get  instruction  from  the  farmer  or  other  workers,  they  just 
had  to  pick  things  up  the  best  they  could  - this  form  of 
’learning'  appeared  to  bo  the  means  by  which  about  a third  of 
the  workers  received  their  early  instruction*  However,  vfhile 
this  may  appear  a somewhat  haphazard  means  of  acquiring  training, 
it  is  worth  tempering  such  a judgment  by  bearing  in  mind  that 
a high  proportion  of  farm  workers  have  a measure  of  familiarity 
with  farm  life  before  they  begin  their  first  job,  The  following 
extracts  illustrate  the  various  ways  in  which  early  'training* 
began:  - 

I know  how  to  drive  a tractor  and  milk  cows  before  I 
left  school,  Employer  showed  mo  how  to  plough/ 
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Obviously  th“  ins  and  outs  of  various  jobs  I.  learnt 
from  the  ch-ps . Bigger  things  I learned  from  Dad, 

There  ;ns  another  dairy, a-'n  on  the  farm  -when  I started 
ho  taught  me  ho  to  do  things. 

Virtually  left  to  get  on  ith  things  myself,,  , learnt 
most  from  one  other  fellow  on  the  farm.  No  oner  1st 
h lped  at  all. 


Mostly  you  had  to  find  out  yourself/ 

Hardly  surprisingly,  in  vie  ' of  the  principal  sources  of 
instruction,  thu  great  majority  of  workers  attributed  the  bulk 
of  their  training  to  their  employers  and  to  other  farm  Workers, 
The  worker  who  said  I rely  on  using  what  knowledge  I have 
gained  at  courses  I have  been  on  was  not  just  rare,  he  v/as 
unique. 

Roughly  half  the  workers  we  spoke  to  claimed  to  have  had 
no  particular  anxieties  about  their  ability  to  do  the  jobs 
th..y  .'ere  called  on  to  perform  when  they  started  to  work  on  a 
farm  and  of  those  '-/ho  admitted  to  having  problems  these  wore 
often  prefaced  with  the  comment  Problem?  Nothing  in  particular. 
Except  I found  milking  (or  ploughing  or  some  other  job)  a.  bit 
difficult  at  first  The-  jobs  that  did  cause  problems  — 


Milking 
Animal  health 
Ploughing 
Spraying 

plus  one  or  t o who  had  problems  with  hedgecutting,  food  allocation, 


% referring  to  jobs 

'difficult  to  begin  with1 

12 

9 

6 

k 
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haymaking  with  a pitchfork,  drilling,  baling  and  accounting 
A selection  of  comments  is  giv^r,  bc-lov,  - 

Feeding  most  farmers  buy  in  bulk  to  feed  a set 

number  of  animals.  If  1- ft  to  do  this  myself  I have  to 
make  sure  it  will  >'ork  out.  Expcrit nee  teaches  this. 

Setting  a drill  for  mangolds  and  grass  seed  is  also  a 
problem,.,  , Spraying  would  also  be  a worry  or,  perhaps, 
more  of  a test.  You  can't  cover  it  up  once  it  is  done  - 
a very  skilled  job. 

'Milking  and  being  in  charge  of  animals  on  your  own. 

You  have-  got  to  kr,,..p  an  eye  on  it.  And  spreading  fertiliser, 
I don't  drive  a straight  lino. 

Disease  recognition* 

Milking  was  the  most  difficult  job,  I never  used  to  enjoy 
it  But  once  I realised  y,hat  I *as  loing  and  >'hy,  I 
began  to  enjoy  it* 

Most  difficult  -as  determining  when  cos  had  finished 
milking. 

' I was  initially  unsure  about  checking  diseases  in  animals 
i.e  mastitis  and  milk  fever  I was  not  sure  of  the  correct 
remedies-.  . also  I could  only  deal  with  small  breakdowns 
in  machinery,.  a major  breakdown  is  beyond  me.- 

Spraying  This  job  has  so  mOfci  responsibility  attached 
to  it  because  if  you  make  a mistake  in  application  a "hole- 
crop  can  bo  lost. 1 


And,  finally,  th'*  respondent  who  used  to  worry  about  whether 
I was  doing  tlu-  job  well  enough  to  satisfy  the  farmer  and  th-n 
I found  that  it  is  impossible-  to  satisfy  a farmer,  I doA't  ' 
think  you  -fill  -vr.r  find  a satisfied  farmer." 
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6,  Experience  of  training  courses. 

114,.  In  rur  sarnpl-  t««.re  33  uorktrs  ’/ho  had  bit-n  on  training 
courses  - just  under  half  of  the  workers  we  interviewed,.  Thus, 
there  probably  is  some  over  representation  of  young  men  with  some 
kind  of  training,  since  a^ong  tin.-  150  farms'  >.mployces  under  30, 
only  some  30$  had,  according  to  th„  farmer,  been  on  a course 
in  the  past  5 ye-ars  (The  questions  were  not  identical,  so 
exact  comparison  is  not  possibles) 

115*  Between  the-m,  the  33  respondents  had  attended  a vari.  ty 
of  courses o Most  common  v;ere*  *•  general  agricultural  course  (11)* 
cours ;s  in  iarn  mechanisation  (5);  school  leaver’s  courses  (4): 
courses  in  dairying  (4);  h dge  cutting  (4);  soil  management  (3); 
The  most  common  kind  of  course  v/as  day  release,  though  a number 
had  att.ndc-d  full  time  diploma  courses.  Virtually  all  the  courses 
■'.*erc  seem,  by  thos ..  who  att^ndi  d,  as  being  a combination  of  theory 
and  practic:,  though  c handful  of  informants  said  there  was 
mostly  theory.  All  but  six  of  the  thirty  three  said  they 
found  the.  courses  they  attended  ’very’  worthwhile  and  thr\o  of 
these  six  only  qualified  the  ’v.ry’  to  1 fairly1 . The  great 
majority  expressed  high  opinions  of  their  instructors,  with  an 
occasional  qualification*  Criticism  of  the  quality  of  instruction 
was,  hoover,  rare. 


- Th..  benefit  of  train  in/;  -ns  s^'n  primarily  in  terms  of 
improving  the  .-orktr’s  efficiency,  confidence  and  knowledge 
of  his  job;  nabling  them  to  eccopt  more,  responsibility  anc\ 
be  more  fl-  xiblc  There  were  no  references  to  a direct  pecuniary 
benefit  from  training  and  feu  -ho  talked  in  terms  of  its  effect 
on  -quipping  them  to  g,t  a better  job  lscvh-.re  (a  fi»r  that, 
os  hav;-  s--on,  some  farmers  have),  This  does  not,  of  course, 
moan  that  th  sc  considerations  are  not  pr^s'-nt  in  the  farm  worker’s 
mind  - it  does,  ho  rover , suggest  that  the  main  motivation  in  attending 
courses  is  basic  interest  in  his  present  job. 
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Because  of  th-  special  int..r_st  of  the  client  in  r..-. .chides 
to  training  courses  reproduce,  below  a selection  of  coiiEUiits 
from  workers:  - 

Been  oil  demonstrations  und  lectures  organised  by 
at  Chippenham  Tech  - a dairy  farmer  comes  and  lectures 
every  two  months  , , learn  a lot  from  thes.  lectures, 

also  bv on  to  Lackh^n,  organised  by  County  Education 
Officer  been  three  times  this  year.  Invaluable 

knowledge  gained.  , at  those  mootings  there  were  20 
or  30  farmers  and  at  question  time  much  knowledge  is  gainc-d - 

■ Wont  to  e vaiiag  classes  in  Trowbridge  - stockmanship, 
accounting,  00  ding,  -,tc,  and  to  Lacombe,  several  weeks 
course  in  general  agriculture.  La combe  wasn't  worth 
going  to,  it  wasn't  very  good,  thorgh  evening  classes 
wi.rc  good.  Got  most  out  of  Trowbridge-. ' 

. General  course  at  Kingston  Marvood,  Dorchester.  Just 
started  second  y«ar,  Its  worth  going  to..,,  .you 
learn  all  about  the  little  things  you  might  otherwise, 
miss  by  picking  things  up  on  a farm. 

Nine  months  N.C.D.  course  in  dairying.  Not  really  worth 
going  to.  Seemed  all  right  at  the  time  but,  looking 
back,  there  is  very  little  I want  to  know  in  everyday 
work.  Instructors  very  good,.-  , ,, 

Took  City  and  Guilds  270,  also  .vc-ning  courses  - 
sometimes  throe  evenings  a week  followed  by  proficiency 
tests  hi  Id  at  Dorchester  - did  day  release  while  on  two 
year  practical  at  Wimborne  ana  Poole.  Would  like  to  do 
a welding  course  next.,  Cannot  do  it  all  by  experience. 

Stag-  1 in  crops,  machinery  and  dairy  (NDA  course). 

Started  on  Stage  2 but  no  time  on  this  farm. 
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livestock  sid-  ;orth  going  to  - but  other  subjects 
didn't  interest  me.  You  loam  p.  lot  of  the-  theory  sick 
but  I don't  think  you  c ji  call  yourself  a dairyman  - 
you  need  oxp.-rienc,  on  the  farm,  too. 

General  farm  (day  release)  course  at  Salisbury,  Definitely 
.-/'Or tli  going  to.,,  but  not  a gr,at  deal  about  crops, 
Stocknsnship:  I learnt  plenty  I didn't  know  before, 

especially  diseases  and  ho>:  to  cope  with  them- 

Brinsbury  C,of  A,  (N,C, A,  in  Agricu  turO  - 75 % theory 
but  «oll  worth  going  on.  Instructors  /.re  fairly  jell  trained, 
However,  I felt  I knew  more  than  they  did  on  some  subjects  - 
got  a paper  qualification  out  of  it,  that's  all. 

IkD.A.  Shut  tic  ;orth,  -poor  facilities lecturers 

weren  t top  class,.  wouldn't  do  it  again,  Machinerv 
sid^  was  poor  - not  enough  emphasis  on  livestock  but  they 
were  trying  to  turn  out  managers, 


Berks.  C.  of  A.,  N.C.A.  course.  , ..the  best  year  of 
my  life  — no  complaints.  Any  youngster  going  into  farming 
just  couldn't  do  cithQut  it. 


Used  to  go  to  Witney  from  school.  They  taught  you  how 
to  drive  tractors  but  I tan.-.”  anyway,  , . instructors 
spoke  to  you  as  if  you  were  children..  ..  if  you  liv,-  0n 
a form  you  don't  have  to  be  taught  so  many  things. 

7.  Job  satisfaction  and  th.  role  of  training, 

118,  The  value  of  training  has,  of  course,  to  be  judged  in 
relation  to  the  day  to  day  conduct  of  the.  workers  job;  for 
this  reason  ”u  put  several  questions  to  them  about  their  job: 
what  tss^s  are  involved;  h0.-  confident  the  worker  feels  about 
them;  -.-hat  .sort  of  jobs  he'd  lik  to  do,  and  so  on,  This  led 
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us,  fairly  naturally,  into  discussing  .'hat  relevance  training 
had  in  fulfilling  the  -orker's  needs  of  his  job, 

’ To  scrai  factual  background,  the  young  far® 

workers  spoke  to  appeared  to  do  most  of  the  jobs  that  ...r;.: 
undertaken  on  the  farm.  In  fact,  whan  asked  dirt  th,-y  did, 
about  a third  said  they  did  most  things  or.  tht-.  farm,  without 
feeling  any  need  to  specify  beyond  that  point.  Of  thos-  who 
did  spoil  out  their  m»in  jobs;  - 


Half  .vr*.  involved  in  milking;  the  some  proportion 
undertook  ploughing., 

About  a quarter  hac.  specific  dealings  with  young  stock. 

Anything  from  one  in  tight  to  one  in  t,'dce  (with  such  a 
small  sample,  it  ''ould  be  misleading  to  bo  too  precise) 
undertook  ~ 

hedging 

dealing  with  pigs 

looking  after  poultry 

dairy  management 

haymaking 

arable  work 

corn  bagging  l drying 

general  machinery  maintenance 

farm  bookkeeping 

farm  management 

On  the  whole,  the  jobs  that  are  enjoyed  ara  those-  that  havi 
to  do  with  driving  or  using  c-chinery  or  doling  *ith  stock. 

Thus,  a third,  of  vorkers  said  th,y  specially  enjoyed  tractor 
driving,  or  combining,  or  ploughing,  etc.  About  the  sane 
proportion  expressed  pleasure  from  dealing  with  stock. 
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I-  Four  in  ten  workers  rejected  the  idea  that  tlur^  ,\rc 
jobs  about  tin.  farm  that  they  did  not  like:  and  no  single 
task  uns  dislik -d  by  mor,.  than  on  worker  in  ten  - and  top  of 
this  list  -ns  'mucking  out',  A handful  said  they  didn't 
much  earn  for  milking;  two  or  throe  had  a dislik.  fer  hedging 
and  ditching,  feeding  pigs,  ploughing  and  a number  of  other 
farm  tasks.  Objections  to  the  jobs  dislik;  d were  based  solely 
on  two  grounds:  their  dullness  and  thoir  physical  unpleasantness. 

Moreover,  although  workers  would  occasionally  confess  to  feeling 
a little  less  than  fully  confident  about  their  work  (though 
this  was,  itself  a pretty  infrequent  occurenc-);  specific 
jobs  about  which  unease  was  f_lt  were  mentioned  very  rarely 
indeed  - th.r'  ’.-ere  a couple  of  references  to  th„  difficulty  of 
recognising  die.  OSes  in  animals  and  one-  ho  said  that  he  found 
record  keeping  a bit  of  a problem- 


. While-  roughly  two  thirds  of  our  informants  said  th-.t  there 
weren't  any  jobs  in  particular  that  they  would  like  to  do  but 
which  they  yon't  do  at  the  moment,  the  remainder  did  produce  a 
list.  No  single  job  featured  more  then  half  a dozen  times 
and  most  only  once,  or  t-'ice.  - 


Would  lik*.  to  do 


Work  on  tractors,  combines 
Milking 
Arable  farming 
Engineering 

Work  with  pigs,  poultry 
Sheep 

Farm  management,  accounting 


(6  mentions) 
(4  ) 

(3  ) 

(2  ) 

(1  ' ) 

(1  ) 

(1  • ) 


Typically,  tins-.,  young  men  have  considered  getting  training 
so  that  they  would  be.  better  (.quipped  to  do  the  jobs,  but 
not  very  s-.riously.  Soma  have-  plans  to  take  a course  later 
on  (in  o f c - cas- s th.so  stem  definite,  in  others  one  suspects 
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thrt  U is  110  noro  thaR  a Pip-  dr..f.m);  some  plead  lack  of  time 


or  opportunity.  Some  expect  that  tbr  passage  of  time  '/ill 
give  them  tat  opportunity  of  doing  the  job.  No  single  reason 
was  given  "ith  any  great  regularity  - 


' Among  the  young  non  wht  have  considered  getting  trainin; 
to  improve  their  skills,  th,:  majority  expressed  a uilling^css 
to  attend  courses  irrespective  of  Aether  they  were  held  in 
the.  farmer's  or  their  own  time  - though,  naturally,  there  was 
a greater  "illingness  to  utilise'  their  employer's  time:  — 

Would  attend  in:  % 

O-./n  tine  c- 


be  a bit  nervous  about  asking  for  time  off. 

The  main  reasons  given  for  not  wanting  to  go  °n  training 


No,  who  gave  reason 


No  opportunity  to  use  training 
No  time 

Hope  to  pick  up  without  n< edi ng  training 
Plans'  to  take  course  later 
Put  off  until  another  time 
Cannot  take  course-  for  family  reasons 
Don't  like  book  ','ork 


3 


6 

6 

6 


vuener  oaa  reasons  './cr . given,  none  cropped  up  more  than 
t'./ice.  Several  people  gave  more  than  one  reason-) 


(Other  odd  reasons 


Employer's  time 


53 
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Moreover,  of  those  who  sri.j  they  would  be  prepared  t0  attend  in 
their  employer's  time,  only  three  informants  said  that  they'd 


a lack  of  interest  in  book  work. 
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Giv'"n  b low  is  r s-l.ction  of  comments  on  .•  ttitud.s  to 
th,  id.  - of  g.tting  tr~ining  for  jobs  that  workers  foil  they'd 
like  to  do 

From  an  informant, ...aged  24,  who'd  not  been  on  any  courses  hut 
Wouldn't  jnind  doing  a,  bit  of  ploughing  and  drilling':  - 


Hadn’t  thought  much  about  getting  training.  I suppose  I 
would  pick  it  up  myself,  wouldn't  I?  Th.ro  is  usually  a piece 
in  the  Farm,  r and  Stockbreeder  and  they  will  always  send  you 
a booklet.  If  employer  told  m«  to  go  (on  a course)  I would 
have  to,  I suppose,  but  I wouldn't  r.ally  want  to  I think  it 
would  bo  a '<?st:  of  tin.,  really.  I had  -nough  school  when  I 
was  there,  (Go  in  own  tin,?)  I wouldn't  mind  going  in  my  own 
time-,  though  (A  surprising  comment,  in  view  of  his  general 
opposition  to  training) 

From  a 19  y.ar  eld  tractor  driver  end  relief  milker  with  7; 
months  service  ith  his  present  employer 

(Jobs  lik  to  do?)  Applying  fertiliser,  spraying.  Couldn't 
work  out  what  I no-  d at  present  tim..  • Have  nov-r  thought  about 
a course  as  have  reckoned  that  the  man  I'm  working  for  '.all 
teach  w in  time.  Would  go  in  employer's  time,  it  would  be.  in 
both  our  interests.  Would  go  in  own  time,  but  I don't  g.t  uch 
time.  I d go  in  an  evening  if  it  ’"as  at  a reasonable  time,. 
Wouldn't  fc.l  n.rvous  about  asking  farmer  for  time  off  tc  go 
on  course. 

From  a 2$  year  old  assistant  manager  of  r 780  aero  farm  in 
Dorset,  uho  hr<s  been  on  courscs^ 

Would  like  to  go  on  welding  cours,..  at  Farm  Institute  and  on 
maintenance  course  at  Fords-  , ..  thought  of  training  and  will 
try  to  get  in  or,  on.  nex“  y.-ar.  Was  too  late  this  year  - full 
up.  Would  go  in  own  or  faiQ.-r's  time.  No  worries  about  asking 
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to  go  on  cours  . 

From  a 27  y-.ar  old,  with  4 years  on  the  present  150  acxv 
dairy  farm,  with  no  formal  training 

No  jobs  I'd  lik,  to  do  that  don't  do  at  present.  Not  thought 
of  training,,  If  employ  ,r  suggests  it,  fair  enough.  If  h- 
wanted  me  to  go,  it  is  like  another  job  in  his  time.  Would 
have  a go  at  anything  ho  suggested.  Wouldn't  go  in  own  time 

You  need  your  o-ri  free  tim-  , there's  little  enough  of  it  as 
it  is. 

It  s-vjtns  unlikely  that  lack  of  knowledge  of  whore  to  go 
to  get  training  is  much,  if  any,  of  an  inhibiting  factor,  All 
but  a handful  said  that  they  know  where  to  go  to  if  they  felt 
a no-ed  to  get  training.  Most  of  them  said  that  they'd  contact 
the  local  farm  institute  or  technical  Collcg-  and  ask  them  for 
information  A handful  said  they'd  ask  their  employer  and  a 
few  others  referred  to  other  sources  (MMB  advisors,  local 
education  authorities,  manufacturers,  etc.).  And,  given  th,„ 
interest  in  attending,  most  did  not  expect  to  run  into  practical 
difficulties  Lack  of  time  arid  transport  were  each  quote d by 
a handful  of  ,orkers,  .and  there  were  one  or  two  other  problems 

th-  nod  for  a grant).  But  it  seems  that  those  difficulties 
would  affect  only  a quit-,  small  minority  of  men. 

Thus  ve  have  a composite  picture  of  young  farm  workers 
who  are  reasonably  satisfied  ith  their  job  proficiency- 
they  can  nominate  some-  jobs  about  th-  farm  that  either  they  f-cl 
a little  uneasy  about  or  about  which  they  would  like  to  kno  ; 
more.,  Most  have  given  the'  idea  of  getting  training  some 
consideration,  though  a significant  minority  have  reject-d  the 
idea  as  irrelevant  to  their  needs.  The  consideration  givvn  to 
training  s,.cms  to  haYe  been,  on  th<  whole,  fairly  casu?l-  Given 
th-  stimulus  (c,g  a.  suggestion  from  their  boss)  they  would 
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probably  attend  courts  "r-c!  th.  majority  would  not  find  v„ry 
s.  ricus  obstacl  s in  th-  ir  way . Equally,  ho-'<  v„r,  except  for 
p minority  who  .‘,ppt>:r  to  hr.v(  :i  positive-  eh  sir-  for  mor; 
training  the  mor:-  typical  attitude  seems  to  be  om  of  'favourably 
disposed  indifference'  . Th*.  y approve-  of  the  id:  a but  sc-.-r.) 
unlikely  to  do  anything  about  it  thcmsc.lv-.  s 

8.  The  future. 

129.  W-.  put  a question  to  farm  workers  that  invited  them  to 

talk  about  their  own  futures  as  they  saw  them  - especially  in 
relation  to  vhat  they  would  like  to  be  doing  in,  say,  five,  years' 
time.  Wf*  got  a very  vide  range  of  answers,  since  different 
people  chose  to  answer  the-  question  in  different  ways.  However, 
one  thing  stands  out  v.ry  clearly:  only  a small  proportion 

have-  a d.  sir*,  to  get  out  of  agriculture.  By  far  th-  most 
common  ans--vr  (given  by  about  one  worker  in  three)  was  that 
they  wanted  to  stay  in  farming;  most  of  the  others  who 
answ-  red  in  job  ambition  terms  talk* d about  progressing  in 
farming:  to  own  or  manage-  r farm. 


What  do  you  want  to  bo  doing  in  fiv>.  years'  time?  % 


Continue  farming  jq 
Farm  on  o-n  account 

Manage  a farm  ^ 
Go  into  agricultural  engineering  <\b 
Expand  present  operations  5 


Emigrat.  , get  different  job  outside  agriculture  9 

Other  answers  (personal  ambitions  etc  ) <|q 

130,  Most  (about  60%)  did  not  sc.-  any-, major  problems  in  their 
path:  those  that  did  s-r.r  difficulties  spoki  in  terms  of:  - 
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.laekoffflony  17  mentions 

1" ck  of  knowledge  5 

• housing  problems  7 

- * anc1  having  to  wait 

(f^r  exam  results;  to 
complete  training; 
for  childr.  n to  grow  up)  5 

1J’1«  As  e final  question  to  gauge  their  committment  to 
agriculture,  we.  asked  all  our  youn0-  farm  viorkers  whtthv.r  or 
not  they  felt  that  they  wc-re  in  farming  for  life.  All  but  a 
dozen  (in  percentage  terms,  825b)  said  yes,  they  did  think 
they  were  in  for  life.  We  have,  carefully  looked  at  these 
dozen  since  it  is  obviously  important  for  the  future  of  agriculture 
to  ensure  that  it  does  not  lose  an  undui  proportion  of  workers 
that  it  ought  to  try  to  k,.cp. 

132.  First,  there  is  no  clear  pattern  about  the  dozen's  reasons 
for  thinking  tiny  may  not  stay  in  .agriculture,.  Only  in  a couple 
of  cases  was  there  evidence  of  going  into  agriculture  largely 
by  accident  or  being  'pushed  in'  (as  •••'as  th.  case  of  an  ex- approved 
school  boy  who  was  waiting  to  take  over  his  father's  radio  and 
T»V.  repair  business).  Most  had  a farm  background;  thc-ir 
eges  ranged  from  16  to  29  (though  half  of  them  were  under  20) 
and  thurc  was  no  evidence  of  a dislike  of  farm  work.  Four  of 
thir  twelve  haci  been  on  courses  and  in  only  on.  case  was  there 
evidenc*  of  a distaste  for  formal  training.  The  attraction  of 
bfetter  money  in  other  jobs  Vas  obviously  a pull  for  three  of  the 
t 'elv-.,  but  not  for  the  others.  Frustrated  ambition  was  a 
main  factor  in  another  case-  Perhaps  the  most  common  factor  (though 
this  did  not  apply  to  all  of  th-  informants)  spp-.arcd  to  be- 
a passivity  in  their  approach  to  their  jobs  - a lack  of  committment 
rather  than  any  positive  dislike  of  what  they  wore-  doing. 


13w-  Finally,  we  tried  to  classify  our  dozen  possible  'l.a 


.Vers ' 
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into  tvo  categories.  thos-  who  would  represent  a real  loss  to 
the  industry,  whose  interest  in  and  attitude  towards  th.ir  job 
suggested  a.  high  degree  of  involv.rm.-nt  and  some  ability  and 
those  whose  loss  would  not  bo  felt.,  On  this,  subjective, 
classification  we  concluded  that  five  of  the  twelve  would  be 
ronl  l°ss  to  the  industry  - i„t,  that,  of  the  68  informants, 
roughly  7%  might  leave  an  industry  that  would  be  better  if  it 
could  retain  them..  This  seems  to  us  to  be*  an  encouragingly 
low  proportion  - certainly  lower  than  the  rate  of  loss  that  seems 
likely  to  be  forced  on  tile  industry  by  redundancy  and  other  pressures 
over  the  !Kxt  few  ye«rs. 


\ 
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_SECTION  E : SUMMARY  & COMMENTARY 
1 . Summary 


13  • In  this  follow-up  study,  conduct, d in  late  '69  - ^rly  <70  w 
h-  int ^150  farmers  end  68  wo*.r„  ell  within  the  SoutL 

1 OOO  h rT"1  5 nrLr”  ^ fara'"rs  Wcr°  c5rflwn  from  a sample  of  over 
1 9UUU  who  took  part  in  a „ 

P surv.y,  on  the  same  subject,  late  in  196?„ 

C'rS  W°rC'  i;mpl0yuOS’  fro®  roughly  half  the  150  farms 

covered  by  the  later  survey 


The  Men  Who  are  Employ^ 


35.  We  took  two  looks  at  the  men  who  nr,  employed  in  facing:  from  the 

pom  of  VI,,  of  the  man  who  employs  them  and  by  talking  directly  to 
soak  of  the  m,n  themselves u 

06.  Farotrs,  wh.,u  they  era  1***  for  workers  » tho  „hcUi 

* r“Ur  traits  (admittedly,  often  traits  that  relate  to  job 

proficiency)  rather  than  particular  technical  shills.  While  comparison 
between  older  and  y„„„ecr  ,0lfcrs  ^ ^ ^ 

who  hod,  or  was  seen  to  have,  the  personal  qualities  of  honesty,  steadiness 
t c.  in  rat.  or  fuller  measure  then  .their  younger  counterparts)  the 
balance  was  by  no  moans  entirely  on  the  side  of  the  older  man,  A 
substantial  minority  of  farmers  regarded  younger  men  as  brighter,  more 
atept  at  acquiring  new  skills  and  more  flexible-.  Moreover,  while  farmers 
comp  si  nod  of  difficulties  of  getting  workers,  their  conplaints  were 
not  so  strongly  voiced  as  one  might  expect  and  most  farmers  - though 
t ey  attributed  their  success  Largely  to  good  fortune  rather  than  their 
own  skill  - seemed  to  be  reasonably  satisfied  with  the  men  they  had. 


When  we  talked  to  farm  workers  we  were  impressed  with  the-  forces 
that  work  for  stability  in  the  agricultural  industry.  There  was  a good 
6-c.  of  evidence  of  the  'way  of  life'  element  in  their  choice  of  job, 
o strong  roots  in  the  country  and  with  farming  and  of  a.  large  measure 
of  job  satisfaction.  There  were,  of  course,  , minority  whose  approach 
to  their  job  suggested  lack  of  motivation  and  attitudes  towards  work 
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th.-t  on  night  find  in  young  men  employed  ir.  comp-rabla  manual  ••.•ork 
in  oth.  r industries  But  most  form  workers  appear  to  like  their  jobs 
o.nd  to  w-nt  to  stay  in  them.  suspect  that  m- ny  furriers  do  not  fully 
-'.pproci-'te  the  good  fortune  they  have  in  possessing  a labour  fore, 
which,  on  the  whel,.,  h-s  r g.nuin.  inter:  st  in  the  jobs  it  is  doing. 


An  important  characteristic  of  the  farm  labour  force  is  that  most 
young  men,  ,.,h..n  they  begin  their  first  job  on  the  farm,  hr v,,.  r.  general 
background  of  country  living  -nd  in  many  cases,  family  tradition  and 
Person-1  experience  of  f-rm  life  and  work.  Th.y  do  not,  therefore, 
start  their  Hew  job  'cold'  in  quite  the  same  way  as  a young  man  who  starts 
his  first  job  as  an  apprentice  pipe  fitter  or  trainee  bank  clerk  with 
little,  if  any,  prior  knowledge  of  what  th„  job  entails. 


Attitude  to  Trrinin£  Auon£  Farmers 


* survey  was  c Oignod  more  to  describe*  th.,  characteristics 

of  the  forms  and  their  workforce  than  to  investigate,  in  -ny  groat 
detail,  fr.nik.rs1  ettitudos  to  training,  However,  it  did  enable  o,  brood 
n.ss,  ss&nnt  to  bo  made  This  suggested  thr.t: 

60^  of  1 aimers  hoi1,  views  which  were  brorvdly  f fnvournble*  in 
relation  to  the  idea  of  training  their  workers • 

27#  held  'noutrd*  vi^s 

13%  ’ 1 hostile1  to  training* 

Our  subsequent  study,  which  bv.ni.  fitted  from  0 much  more  detailed 
nPproisr.l  of  femurs*  attitudes  (which  may,  in  any  event,  h-.Vv.  chonged 
with  tho  puss age  of  time)  produces  even  norc  srriguinu  estimates  of  tho 
extent  to  which  f-rm: rs  arc  wvll  disposed  -t  any  rate  to  the:  principle 
of  training-.  Our  1970  study  suggested  that:  - 


?6$  of  fmvrs  r. re.  f f-vour-.bly1  disposed  to  training 
V)%  "r-'  n^utr-1  -nd  only 
11%  or.  hostile 

The  proportion  of  farmers  favourably  disposed  to  tr-inon..*;  wr 3 so 
lorgt  th-t  */v.  we: rv  able  to  subdivide  it  '_v,n  further 


o 


into  t 'o  broad  groups  - comprising  farmers  -.  ho  were  'highly 
eniightnuc’.'  in  th.ir  attitud.  to  training  and  thost  thrt, 
rfhl1-  in  f,'V0UM  v.r>-  ,nor:..  luk; v-rn.  This  suggested  thrt.  - 

of  formers  f 11  into  the  ’enlightened'  -nd 
29%  foil  into  tin  'lukiwarm'  cote  gory. 

76% 

1^2.  When,  however,  one  g,ts  into  discussing  formers'  perception 
of  the  role  of  trr.ining  - and,  of  course,  examining  the  extent 
to  which  they  gut  their  men  to  mak:  use,  of  the  facilities 
available  to  them  - the  enlightened  attitudes  expressed  often 
become  some. eh.- 1 modified. 

1^3.  First,  there  ar,,  res. rvations  about  which  jobs  or,.  susceptible 
to  th..  influence  of  training.  By  and  large  specific  techniques 
(especially  in  relation  to  th..  cor.  of  machinery)  can  o .■ 
taught;  however  the  ability  to  diagnose  a complex  situation 
(e.,g.  the  responses  of  .animals)  demands  experience  more,  than 
training.  Thou,  h there  v.-s  general  agreement  that  even  experienced 
men  can  benefit  from,  further  training, 

Secondly,  there  er„.  reservations  about  the  nature  of  the- 
training . It  must  be  practical,  i.c.  applicable  co  the  individual 
f-rm.  While  it  would  be  an  exaggeration  to  claim  that  all, 
or  „vcn  most  f-rm^rs  overtly  suspicious  of  the  notion  of 
'cramming  too  much  book  learning'  into  the  h.a.ds  of  their  workers, 
there  v;.  s evidence  that  farmers  ere  concerned  about  the  n..ed 
for  training  that  has  a direct  applic-  tion  to  their  needs  - 
and  somewhat  stronger  th<  n lingering  traces  of  a suspicion  that 
'too  much  th  ory1  is  of  littl  us.  to  the  farmer  or  the  worker. 

1^5*  Thirdly,  training  needs  are  determined  by  th,  ability  of 
the  worker  to  respond  to  training.  Doubts  .about  this  factor 
s..emt-d  to  be  most  common,  They  cropped  up  in  individu-1  comments 
and  also  came  out  clearly  when  farmers  were  asked  directly 
whether  or  not  th.  y thought  their  men  under  30  would  benefit  from 
trjining,  mor.,  than  half  replied  in  the'  negative.  More  over , only 
a handlul  of  farmers  said  that  a man  who  wasn* t trained  would 
be:  of  no  v-iu.  to  lhe-m. 


146. 


-'•'.~r-..  S3  of  Training  Facilities 

The  gr,-’t  majority  of  farmers  'know  of'  institutes  where 
thtir  wo  kors  con  get  training.  In  a.  Very  bread  way,  they  kno" 
vh.-t  kind  of  courses  arc  av-ilablr ..  Tlioy  believe  that,  or.  th-„ 
whole,  the  courses  ar.  satisfactory  - a h-  lief  that  is  shared 
by  the  great  majority  of  the  men  who  have:  been  on  the  courses, 
who  responded  favourably  to  them.  But  only  a small  minority 
of  farmers  - probably  fewer  than  one  in  ten  - is  really  knowledge  able 
about  what  happens  on  training  courses.  And  roughly  half  the 
farmers  v.  spoke  to  s««ocd  to  kno  > very  little,  except  perhaps 
the  names  of  one  or  two  institutes:  certainly,  they  would 

bo  ill  qualified  to  giv..  any  detailed  - dvice  about  training  to 
their  workers..  Her:  one  might  conclude  that  the  communication 
task  of  training  bodies  is  not  so  much  to  persuade  farmers 
that  training  is  a good  idea  - this,  they  arc-  now  prepared  to 
accept.  It  is  in  educating  thorn  about  the  use  of  the  facilities 
and  convincing  then  of  the.  relevance  of  training  in  the  context 
of  their  own  farming  operations. 

Us  i'  Mad  o’  of  the  Facilities 


tohile  most  farmers  are  prepared  to  give-  lip  service, 
often  enthusiastic  lip  service,  to  the  principle  of  training, 
they  are  much  less  willing  to  back  their  words  with  deeds,  Thus, 
only  three  out  of  t..n  workers  under  30  employed  on  th...  farms 
v-e  studied  had  been  on  some  kind  of  formal,  off- the- farm  course 
since  he  began  work  on  that  farm.  (When  w.  questioned  farm  workers, 
just  under  half  had  been  on  courses,  but  here  the  question  related 
to  their  entj-ry,  work  experience  and,  in  any  case,  our  sample 
may  have  ov, ^-represented  'trained'  men.)  Moreover,  the  interviews 
with  both  farmers  and  'crk..rs  suggests  that  the  initiative 
comes  at  l.rst  as  often  from  the  worker  .as  from  the  farmer: 
indeed,  in  four  out  to  t.  n cases  the  farmer  himself  admitted 
that  the  initiative  came-  largely  or  wholly  from  the  worker. 

’ Failure  to  rank.  us.  of  training  facilities  appears  to 
derive  in  th-  min,  from  one-  main  cause-:  a lack  of  conviction 

(shared  by  farmer  and  worker)  that  training  is  relevant  to  the 
man's  job  It  does  not  generally  pppe-.ar  to  d.riv.  from 
hostility  to  the  idea  of  training  (indued,  as  an  abstract 
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concept  training  is  vie  with  mild  approval)  ; nor  is  trier.. 
r.iuch  ; vide  11c.  of  the  training  itself  b.  ing  r garcied  as  of 
poor  quality  There  is  littl.  evidence  that  the-  belief  ox  tho 
former  in  the  need  for  his  worker  to  be  trained  is  frustrated 
by  the  i-'ork.r's  lack  of  interest  or  that  th..  worker's  & sir,  to 
attend  training  courses  is  frustrated  by  his  employer's  opposition 
Mainly,  failure-  to  attend  courses  seems  to  be  du  to  two  factors: 
one  is  that  neither  vorkcr  nor  farmer  believes  that  there  is 
any  real  need  for  the  worker  to  be  trained.  The  conviction 
th“t  the-;  worker  can  pick  up  all  he-  nc-eds  to  know  on  the-  farm 
dies  hard..  Thu  other  is  irrelevance  in  a more,  passive-  form: 
training  may  be-  of  marginal  value  but,  in  the  absence  of  a 
direct  stimulus  from  tie.,  farmer,  the  worker  just  won't  get 
around  to  it 


2-  COiimicntary 

1^9»  This  section  is  not  in  any  sense  part  of  the-  report, 
but  a subjectiv,  interpretation  ofeh„  findings.  It  seeks  to 
answer  questions  like  - what  in  these  findings  should  we-  be 
worried  .bout?  What  should  wo  do  about  it?  Where-  arc-  the 
opportunities?  What  arc-  the  implications  for  policy?  Not 
only  is  this  section  consciously  subjective,  it  also  presents 
a consciously  'outside'  view,  in  that,  familiar  though  we-  are 
with  the  questionnaires  and  with  the  farmers  who  answered 
them,  ,ur  kno  /ledge-  of  training  and  training  policy  is  no  more 
than  that  of  interested  amateurs. 

Farmer's  Att i tu d os 


150. 


Our  findings  about  attitudes  to  training  are  distinctly 


more  favourable  then  ’•  c re  those  of  our  work  two  years  or  so  ago 
It  would  be  encouraging  to  think  of  this  improved  attitude 
deriving  from  the  3o-rd's  own  work  over  the  period,  and  it  may 
well  be-  that  familiarity  ha.s,  in  this  instance,  at  least,  bred 
acceptance.  Certainly,  farmers  really  talked  surprisingly 


little  about  the  Bo-rd  and  its  supposed  iniquities;  loss 
happily  perhaps,  they  did  not  talk  much  about  the-  Board's 
staff  and  the  Board's  activities  either,  although  there-  was 
plenty  of  time  in  a long  and  discursive  interview  to  do  so. 
One  may  perhaps  conclude  that  the  Board  itself  is  no  longer 
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of  the  dev,  lopixnt  of  what  v,  lvm  called  on  ' enlightonal* 
;ttitudu  to  training  its..lf , This  sc-vas  to  us  satisfactory; 
thi.-  Board  probobly  deserves  - and  ind:„d  needs  - i.  period  of 
rcl' tiv"  ^onyraity  Host  formers  seem  to  know  ..-here  to  turn 
to  f r information,  ?ad  indo-fd  the  Institutes  seem  to  Us  to  come 
rut  of  this  investigation  veil.  The  absence  of  any  consciousn,.ss 
of  the  Bo-rd  and  its  role  is  probably  not  interfering  with  anyone- 
acquiring  training  who  -/ants  to. 

1 " ^ ch'nB-  in  attitude  to  training  itself  has  beui  in 

the  form  of  neutral  attitudes  becoming  favourable;  ther.  is 
still  the  some  hard  core  of  active  hostility,  but  vV.-n  in  this 
investigation  where  we  probed  rather  more  deeply  than  last 
time,  \h.  could  only  find  about  10%  of  formers  in  tho  hostile  ; 
category  It  would,  or.e  suspects,  be  difficult  to  have  worked 
for  the  Board  over  the  ye-rs  without  developing  some  kind 
of  sensitivity  to  criticism,  so  it  may  b^  worth  commenting 
that  in  our  vi,  th,  h=rd  coxv  need  not  be  a matter  of  cone.  rn. 

■'  0lK  of  thc'  incidentally  more-  illuminating  findings  is 
that  the  'hostiles'  have  quite-  significantly  morn  difficulty 
in  getting  staff  than  those  with  more  nlightencd  vi.  :s.  It 
-.'ould  of  course,  be  too  simple  to  read  into  this  a direct  cause 
and  effect,  and  conclude  that  an  enlightened  attitude  to  training 
re  duces  --ne's  problems  in  getting  labour  (the  interviews  with 
workers  would  disprove-  this  anyway) . tfhet  it  means  is  that  a 
favourable  r.ttitud  ; to  training  is  only  one  manifestation  of  an 
understanding  of  workers  and  their  problems,  which  will  be 
evident  throughout  the  farmers'  relationship  with  them  - oven 
probably  including  such  things  -s  thc  way  they  talk  to  them 
Even  so,  thc  finding  is  encouraging.  It  would  at  least  s> .m 
that  the  'hostiles'  probably  g- 1 th,„  workers  the-y  deserve. 

There  is,  however,  ene  aspect  of  thc-  farmers'  attitude 
to  his  staff  we  find  a little  disconcerting.  Hero  again  it  is 
om-  of  our  'incidental'  findings  which  leads  us  to  identify  it. 
There  is  a,  high  l,.Vul  of  satisfaction  with  the-  present  workers, 
which  a certain  number  of  people  attributed  to  'luck'.  One 
really  cannot  conceive  of  an  industrialist  expressing  his 
'good  fortune'  on  Ir  ving  a satisfactory  staff  - he  would 
without  much  doubt,  attribute-  his  'luck'  to  on  - nligh toned  staff 
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policy 

Th:  number  of  fcr,a:rs  using  this  pbr'Sv.  about  'luck' 
rfas,  of  course,  stir  11,  but  it  suggested  to  us  th-t  farmers  had 
perhaps  a notably  unsolfconscious  attitude  to  such  ic-lntions. 

The  word  'unselfconscious'  is  f~r  from  precise  in  this  context, 
but  what  we  menu  is  that  "ny  employer  normally  has,  over  and 
above  any  direct  human  relationship  he  may  have  with  his  staff, 
can  awareness  that  his  responsibility  to  his  organisation  .as  a 
'•/hole  -.my  require  him  to  think  consciously  about  this  relationship, 
to  plan  the  relationship  in  a sense,  so  that  the  organisations 
needs  arc.  mot.  V/e  looked  elsewhere  for  evidence  that  farmers 
do  not  act  in  this 


155-  There  i3  p..rhaps,  some  such  evidence  in  the  characteristics 
•duch  farmers  look  for  in  Selecting  staff.  Personal  qualities 
tend  to  outweigh  job-orientated  qualities  - it  would  again  be 
surprising  to  find  in  any  other  relatively  high  technology 
industry  that  'steadiness'  was  prized  by  twice  as  many  employers 
as  was  intelligence,  that  good  character  was  twice  as  important 
as  flexibility  - or,  rather  more  bizarrely,  to  lind  that  short 
hair  was  xa.ctly  half  as  important  as  qualifications.  One 
ge-ts  th  impression  that  farmers  arc  looking  for  straff  of  a 
type  which  th'_y , as  individuals,  would  like  to  employ,  rather 
tht,.n  for  staff  which  they,  as  businessmen,  ought  to  be  employing. 
Furthermore,  as  we  shall  show  below,  to  talk  of  many  farmers 
positively  sel^ting  the  staff  they  ,/ant  from  a range  of  applicants 
is  misleading,  in  very  many  cases  the'  choice  is  automatic 
because  the  ne«  employee  is  r friend  or  relative  either  A the 
farmer  or  of  on.,  of  his  existing  staff. 


*l\i  find  some  further  support  in  our  own  experience  outside1 
the  context  of  this  survey  To  many  farmers  their  largo 
suppliers  have,  no  real  corporate  existence,  and  insofar  as  they 
hav<.  an  attitude  to  .0  lrrgi  organisation  it  is  heavily  coloured 
by  their  pcrson-’l  relationship  with  th-  representative-  who  cells 
on  them-  Their  -ttitude  to  the  NFU  will  derive  at  least  as 
much  from  vhat  they  think  of  their  group  s/cretary  (whom  they 
know)  as  it  -’o-  s from  the-  speech,  s of  the  President  (whom  they 
do  not  knew  personally).  In  other  words,  they  tend  to  wo  k on 
th,  assumption  th--t  what  matters  is  a simple  and  unsdfeonscious 
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p ;rson  to  pc-rsor.  relationship 

157*  In  n human  sense  tiny  are  quite  right;  historically  our 
Good  labour  relations  in  the  industry  derive  from  just  such 
direct,  straight  forward,  non  to  nan  relationships  <>  Y.  t "c 
suspect  that  there  is  excessive  unsol f consciousness,  a fooling 
that  an  employer  to  employee  relationship  docs  not  demand  any 
conscious  analysis  or  planning  on  the  part  of  the  employer. 
This  is  natural  enough  in  an  industry  of  small  businesses  - 
although  one  might  -ask  how  much  longer  is  agriculture  going 
to  remain  such  an  industry? 


158,  More  directly  relevant  however  is  that  an  unsclfconsciousn..ss 
in  staff  relations  inhibits  training.  We  expressed  in  cur  first 
report  a good  deal  of  sympathy  with  the  farmer  who  was  unonthusiastic 
about  training  - with  a,  tightly  organised  staff  of  only  a man 
and  a,  boy,  il  the  boy  does  get  trained  on  a combine  he  cannot 
--Sfed  on  the  combine,  so  what  is  the  point?  One  perfectly 
good  'point'  is  that  the  worker  would  often  enjoy  his  job  better 
if  he  understood  what  was  going  on  around  him,  an  enjoyment 
which  could  manifest  itself  not  simply  in  the  specific  activity 
of  combining  in  which  he  was  trained.  Again  increased  job 
satisfaction  can  derive  from  the  'theory'  which  farmers  view 
with  such  distaste.  In  fact  when  asked  whether  experienced 
men  could  ban  -fit  from  training  hardly  any  farmer  answered  in 
terms  of  job  satisfaction,  but  ’..-hen  we  talked  to  farmers  whose 
workers  had  been  on  courses  about  the  nature  of  any  benefit, 
answers  in  terms  of  increased  job  satisfaction  and  the  incidental 
benefits  this  provided  were  quite  common- 


159,  This  is  no  doubt  desp.  r :t(  ly  familiar  territory  to  tilt 
professional  educator.  Our  point,  however,  is  that  our  work 
suggests  that  to  'soli'  training  to  farmers  on  a story  of  direct 
e-conomic  return  (which  is  how  they  look  at  it)  will  probably 
be  very  difficult.  A more  rewarding  approach  would  seem  to  be- 
to  bring  home  to  them  that  staff  relations  are  something  to  be 
thought  about  consciously,  that  the  direct  return  is  not  tin. 
only  return,  in  short,  that  the  man  who  has  contented  staff 
is  not  just  lucky,  but  fp.rsighten. 


180,  At  many  stages  of  course,  our  latest  investigation  tended 


to  confirm  our  earlier  work. 
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with  th^  processes  (ond  indeed  with  the  institutions)  of 
education  and  training  s th*.  biggest  single  factor  in  producing 
an  'onlighUned1  attitude*  The  ^dmitt  clly  small  number  of 
comments  from  farmers  (thv.y  *»cr:,  however,  spontaneous)  that 
1 o * «■  von  I would  benefit1  from  refrish.r  courses  is  interesting. 

It  s*.v ms  to  us  on  the  ■ vid^nc*  of  ur  two  investigations 
wrong  for  thi  Board's  responsibility  to  be  so  heavily  slanted 
towards  training  workers • Involvement  in  refresher  courses  for 
forme rs  could  a-11  be  the  most  useful  medium  of  "11  for 
encouraging  more,  training  of  employees 

161.  Our  bro- d conclusions  from  the?  farmer  interviews  is 

that  attitudes  arc  improving  and,  in  the  light  of  re  cent  history 
at  lc^st,  thu  present  pattern  can  be.  regarded  as  very  satisfactory  * 
Thr  major  problem  is  not  so  much,  it  stems  to  us,  to  refute 
"•ny  deeply  and  widely  hold  misconceptions  about  training  as  to 
increas.  enthusiasm  The  biggest  obstacle  is  not  hostility 
but  apathy  - ’I  suppose  it’s  a good  thing  really1 . The  ground 
seems  potentially  fertile  - fortunately  workers  under 
who  presumably  have  tlu  biggest  training  potential  are  a go  ,d 
denl  more  commonly  found  working  for  'enlightened*  farmers 
than  for  unenlightened  and  hostile  farmers*  A measure  of  th^ 
note!  for  a more,  active  attitude  among  farmers  is  the  fact  that 
the  idea  of  training  originates  more  often  from  the  employee 
than  from  til...  employer,  and  that  as  much  ns  a quarter  of  the  mror 
30  workforce  so  far  without  any  off-farm  training  are  sail 
by  their  employers  to  b.  of  n calibre  to  benefit  from  it. 

The  Workers 


l62o  The  work-, rs  interviews  also  provided  some  encouraging 

material..  The  notion  of  a significant  proportion  of  the  agricultural 
labour  forc-r  being  people,  incompetent  to  do  other  jobs,  destined 
inevitably  for  farming  by  r-.  a son  of  their  own  inadequacies  is 
shown  to  b without  foundation,  The.  major  influence  is  family 
background;  'given  eherc,  I com,  from*  many  seemed  to  be 
saying,  ‘it  :as  inevitable*  - but  the  un^vitnbility  was  accepted 
content  dly  in  the  majority  of  C£s;s  (4  out  of  5 said  they  ,/cro 
'attracted*  by  the  idea  of  farm  life)  To  say  that  they  had  w ighed 
up  a range  of  possibilities  and  actively  selected  agriculture 
is  going  too  far  - viry  few  had  even  considered  oth<  r jobs.  810 
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On'  would  probably  find  r similar  pattern  in  any  area  where- 
a single  industry  dominates  - cc.al  mining  "r  textiles  for  example 
- and  where  the  whol<  context  of  a youth's  childhood  means 
that  ho  has  to  bo  especially  strongly  motivated  to  break  out 
of  the.  'incvita.bl,  ' pattern.  N,-rly  all  the  wives  have  b.en 
subjected  to  the  same  natural  social  pressures  and  on  our 
evidenci. , accept  2t  -as  r.  adily . In  the  event,  sorcn  80#  of 
the  under  ^0 ' s reckon  that,  as  they  see  it  at  present,  they  are 
in  farming  for  life. 


- “ same  relaxed  acceptance  of  a kno-m  social  and 

physical  environment  came  out  in  their  answers  about  what  the 
advantages  of  working  in  the  country  and  on  a farm  are  - 
familiarity,  near  the  family,  peace,  privacy;  answers  which 
would  probably  be  echoed  by  most  of  thoir  employers  too. 

Half  of  the  "orkers  started  their  career  in  farming  by  using 
the  established  local  rel-tiv..  or  friend  network,  or  by  following 
up  contacts  mack  when  helping  out  during  school  holidays, 

16*k  What  sort  of  labour  forc,.;  is  this  kind  of  process  likely 
to  produce?  On  the  whole  one  must  describe-  it  as  well  integrated, 
'’ith  pc-rhaps  a ’anger  of  placidity.  Indeed  this  is,  in  general 
the  kind  of  labour  force  farmers  in  fact  want  for  it  will  be- 
recalled  that  employers  in  general  did  not  vote-  characteristics 
like  initiative-  or  liv,iin^ss 'of  mind  at  all  higftly  compared 
with  the  sobvrer  qualities  of  steadiness  and  honesty.  On  the 
face  of  it  therefore  one  would  suppose  that  a feature  of  the 
agricultural  labour  force  might  be  a re-i-  tivc  .abse-nce-  of  people 
with  any  very  string  motivation.  Indeed  there  was  some  support 
for  this  view  in  the  fact  that  job  changes  within  agriculture 
- an  important  reservation  - were  mainly  the  result  of  external 
circumstances  - redundancy  or  a boss  one  did  not  like  - than 
of  a positiv,  d,  cision  relating  to  the  nature  of  the  work 
done  or  a wish  to  progress  a career. 

This  'unmotivated'  theme  is  one  wt  shall  have*  to  qualify 
somewhat  in  a later  paragraph,  but  on  the  evidence  it  can  stand 
as  a broad  generalisation.  It  is  however  first  worth  considering 
whether  it  can  also  be  regarded  as  a defect,  something  about 
which  one  should  b,  deeply  concerned. 
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166  = At  a first  sight  of  course-  the  answers  must  bo  'Yes  - it 

is  something  to  worry  about..  Our  industry  must  attract  its  fair 
share  of  the  highly  motivated  typo,  keen  to  butter  himself  and 
contributing  to  the  industry  by  doing  so1.  We  are  ourselves 
however  slightly  sceptical  of  this  conclusion  For  one  thing, 
it  assumes  that  other,  more  favoured  industries  contain  armie-s 
of  dynamically  motivated  workers,  which  is  Certainly  not  true. 

For  another,  one  must  ask  oneself  if,  should  an  ambitious  and 
highly  motivated  young  man  ask  whether  agriculture  offered  the* 
opportunities  he  ms  seeking,  one  would  honestly  be  able  to  say 
that  it  did?  His  chances  of  actually  farming  himself  would 
be:  nil;  farm  managers,  whose  level  of  personal  responsibility 
for  decisions  is  often  a good  deal  more  limited  than  their 
counterparts  in  other  industries,  come  from  a different 
educational  stream  - and  we  are  probably  training  more  than  we 
need  anyway.  Where  does  tht  ambitious  young  man  go  to?  There 
are  plenty  of  factory  managers  who  started  on  the  shop  floer, 
and  supermarket  managers  who  started  behind  a counter,  but 
the  shutters  on  farm  worker's  career  Svom  to  clang  down  rather 
early.  Add  to  this  the  fragmentation  into  such  small  businesses, 
and  tilt  prospects  of  satisfying  ambition  seem  poor- 

167=  Of  course  ambition  and  job  competence  are  not  necessarily 

correlated,  and  ambition  and  job  satisfaction  are  possibly  even 
negatively  correlated*  W*,  have  of  course*  no  absolute  measure 
of  competence  in  our  survey,  the  only  indication  being  that  73% 
of  employers  go  as  far  as  to  say  they  have-  'very*  satisfactory 
workers.  Job  satisfaction  among  workers  again  sums  at  a high 
level  - nine,  out  of  ten  are  fglad'  they  made  the  choice  of 
career  they  did..  To  be  noted  too  is  the  fact  that  adverse 
comments  on  the  wcay  of  life  seemed  fairly  muted,  and  to 
concentrate-  rath;  r more  on  long  hours  than  on  low  pay  and 
poor  prospects „ But  perhaps  the  most  encouraging  aspects  of 
all  Wv.re  the  reaction  of  those  men  who  had  attended  sonk  kind 
of  formal  training  course  (which  was  generally  very  favourable- 
to  the  experience)  and  the  fact  that  over  half  would  be.: 
prepared  to  go  on  training  courses  even  if  th**y  Were  not  given 
tinr.  off,  Th-  urge  to  do  so  may  not  be  a strong  one,  but  thv 
willingness  was  there.  Nor  was  then.  any  sign  of  nppreh.nsiveness 
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■"bout  raising  the-  subject  with  th-  employer,  or  of  not  knowing 
where-  to  go  ior  information.  Just  as  with  the  farmers  th.mselv.-rs, 
th-ro  is  plenty  of  potential  for  training  - but  it  is  just  the 
sort  of  thing  that  in  practice  somehow  one  does  not  get  round  to,. 

168.  Tnis  most  recent  survey  picked  up  one  point  which  was 
suggested  by  our  very  first  small  scale-  pilot  study  - that  the 

prf  dominantly  country  and  farm  background  of  recruits  to  agriculture 
is  both  an  advantage,  and  an  impediment.  Any  farmer  can  have  a 
vury  high  expectation  that  if  he  turns  = new  recruit  loose  onto 
the  more  routine  jobs  without  any  training  and  instruction, 
the-  youth  will  make  a fair  fist  of  it  because  jobs  of  this  kina 
have-  be-en  a part  of  his  life  as  long  os  he  can  re-rae-mbor;  if  he 
hasn't  done  th,-.-m  himself,  then  his  father  or  brother  have. 

Farmers'  attitudes  to  training  would  no  doubt  bo  significantly 
alto roc  if  they  had  - higher  proportion  of  genuine  novices. 

Indeed  the  recruits  thems.lv,  s showed  no  marked  lack  of  confidence 
m their  own  ability  to  'pick  things  up'  as  they  w.,nt  along,  and 
indeed  one  in  throe  have  b.-,.n  left  more-  or  l.ss  entirely  on 
their  own  to  dc  just  that. 

169.  One  further  point  is  relevant  her,-  - the  extent  to  v'hich 
the  informal  instruction  received  by  the  young  workers  cam-  from 
older  workers  rather  than  directly  from  employers,  implying  the 
considerable  importance  of  the  work  don.,  to  t,-.ach  such  people  how 
to  pass  on  their  acquired  knowledge  to  others.  There  was  too  an 
interesting  sign  of  conflict  of  opinion  between  workers  and 
their  employ .e-s  on  the  proper  subject  -re"  for  training.  F-rm-rs 
widely  accepted  the  n.od  for  training  in  mech-nical  skills,  but* 
wer.  much  more  reluctant  to  admit  th-t  tr-ining  in  anything  to 

do  with  stock  could  be  role  v-nt,  Woifctrs  on  the-  other  hand 
sccm„d  to  put  rather  more  emphasis  on  stock.  For  example,  twice 
as  many  reported  initi-1  problems  with  milking  or  with  animal 
health  as  with  ploughing  and  spraying.  A number  of  those  who 
had  be,.n  on  cours-s  said  they  learned  - lot  about  stockmanship. 

It  is  a legitimate,  conclusion  from  the-  answers  that  stock  as 

stock  . r.  ...  subj,  ct  of  interest  to  workers,  but  stock  as  representing 

.!  Sv-.ries  -f  dull  and  physically  unpleasant  jobs  -re  not,  There 

9 C0Uld  wai  G°r'f>  cns'-  training  in  stockmanship  sc  that 

ERIC  th-  chores  in, vit-bly  -ssocint.  d with  stock  -re  r-  li,  Ve-d  by  the 

** 
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opportunity  for  a sympathetic  understanding  of  the  animals 
th.msc-lveso  This  is  just  the  kind  of  point  which  farmers, 
with  their  severely  limited  'practical'  concept  of  training, 
fail  to  understands  One  may  also  perhaps  wonder  (this  is 
pure  hypothesis,  for  there  is  no  evidence)  whether  or  not 
there  may  be  oth^r  factors  at  work  too.  It  is  possibly  in 
the  stockmanship  area  that  former  and  employee  will  conk 
up  against  each  other  most  - *'ftor  all,  on  a small  farm 
the  owner  will  do  some  milkings  and  the  worker  some;  similarly 
with  feeding*  In  other  words,  the  f.,ar  that  'he  may  know  more 
than  me'  could  be  at  its  strongest  with  stock. 

5 ^ therefore  shovring  o pattern  of  contented  workers 

c.nd  employees  on  th  . vholt.  satisfied  with  the  service  they  nre 
getting.  Why  then,  it  may  be  asked,  are  we  consistently  losing 
workers  from  tho  industry?  It  Sejms  to  us  that  the 'answer  is 
more,  likely  to  lie  in  the  absence  of  a positive  motivation  to 
be  in  agriculture-  rather  than  in  som,  of  the.  factors  which  arc 
commonly  quoted  Pay  did  not  crop  up  all  that  often  in  our 
conversations,  wives  did  not  seem  particularly  rostive  in 
country  life,  ti,d  cottages  and  accommodation  problems  Were, 
not  a major  topic.  They  v,v re  happy  enough,  even  glad  thv.y 
had  accept* a tho  1 inevitable1  career  their  background  suggested; 
button  the  inevitable  is  no  longer  inevitable,  when  something 
else  crops  up  ns  it  probably  will  at  some  time  or  other,  th,n 
there  is  no  Very  strong  influ,ncc  at  work  to  kt*p  them  in 
farming.  It  v/ould  seom  to  us  that  Vv  com.-,  back  hero  once  "’gain 
to  the  question  of  job  satisfaction,  ^nd  thi  value  that  training 
can  be.  in  -nr iching  a man's  daily  life  by  d»-ep^ning  his  understanding 
of  what  is  going  on  -r.mnd  him,  then  one  will  go  at  least  some 
way  towards  providing  the  missing  motivation. 

This  therefore  must  be  the  major  thnrrk  of  our  own  reactions 
to  the  report  - th^t  tht  Very  narrow,  'practical'  arguments  for 
training  °rc  likely  to  b-'  ls.ss  effective,  and  effective  over  v. 
mor...  r.  stricted  range-.  Whatever  tht  turnover  statistics  say, 
th^  young  agricultural  worker  clo^s  not  s*  cm  discontented;  it 
is  just  that  h,  has  no  v ry  gooci  reason  for  doing  what  he  is 
doing. 
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Or.  th..  -.hoi.  therefore  -.11  impression  was  th-t,  giv.n  a 
raising  of  th.  temperature  of  interest,  thi  labour  force 
wos  Will  suited  to  th.-  industry  -s  it  is  at  the  moment. 

Whrt  did  worry  us,  however,  was  the  thought  that  -11  the  young 
men  we  spoke  to  will  still  be  working  in  the  year  2005.  Th. 
labour  fore,  which  is  adequate  to  a small  business  industry 
in  1970  may  well  not  be  adequate  for  the  dramatically  different 
struc.ur.  of  ownership  and  enterprise  pattern  that  we  shall 
almost  certainly  see  well  b> fore  then.  Much  larger  units, 
perhaps  even  very  large  units  indeed,  -.ill  be  farmed  under  one 
management.  There  will  inevitably  b*  a more-  hierarchical  structur 
of  responsibility,  pressures  on  costs  and  efficiency,  gr.ator 
specialisation  within  jobs  and  probably  greater  mobility  between 
jobs  .t  9,  less  direct  personal  relationship  between  employer  and 
employee  - in  short  a mov.  in  the  direction  of  the  form  of 
organisation  r.ppar.nt  in  other  industries.  We  have  considerable 
doubts  as  to  wh.thc-r  the  rather  casual  syst.m  of  self-selection 
for  agriculture,  the  relative,  abs.ns.  of  strongly  motivated 
peopl.  will  not  provide  major  problems.  Wo  are  not  thinking 
here  so  muen  of  adapting  to  a rapidly  changing  technology; 
difficult  though  no  doubt  that  will  be,  it  is  a problem  solubl. 
by  training.  What  conc.rns  us  more  is  the  ability  of  many  -f 
these  young  from  workers  to  adapt  to  the  changed  conditions  and 
social  cont.xt  of  work.  Perhaps  one  can  best  summarise  this 
by  saying  it  will  b.  the  problem  of  translating  a.  rur-1  1-bour 
force,  into  an  industrial  labour  force. 
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PURPOSE  AND  OBJECTIVES 


Since  the  residents  of  Foothill  High  School  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
state,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  vocational  training  that  can  be  used  state 
wide.  The  employment  possibilities  in  floral  work  appear  good  all  over  the 
state  - particularly  because  this  is  an  area  normally  overlooked  by  vocational 
programs  or  employment  training  institutions. 

In  the  absence  of  any  guidelines  for  a Floral  Design  Course  of  instruction 

in  Vocational  Education,  Foothill  High  School  felt  the  most  beneficial  use  of 

« 

the  'Mini-grant*  for  Spring  1971  would  be  a pilot  program  in  this  area.  There 
were  many  questions  to  be  answered  which  could  only  be  answered  through  an  explor- 
atory course. 

The  basic  problem  to  be  solved  was  how  to  best  incorporate  the  Floral  Design 
Course  into  the  regular  vocational  program.  Also,  how  to  involve  or  relate  other 
courses  of  etudy  such  as  Home  Economics,  Greenhouse,  and  Arts  and  Crafts  to  the 
Floral  Design  Program.  Of  major  concern,  of  course,  was  the  adaptability  of  the 
students  to  this  type  of  instruction. 

The  main  objective  of  the  Floral  Design  Program  was  to  prepare  the  students 
to  enter  a field  otherwise  closed  to  them  because  of  lack  of  knowledge  and  skills 
of  the  field.  To  accomplish  this  purpose  specific  objectives  were  set  forth. 

1.  To  impart  general  knowledge  and  understanding  of  fresh  flowers,  and  how 
to  handle  and  preserve  them. 

2.  To  develop  skills  related  to  designing  floral  creations  - handling 
floral  materials  and  tools. 

3.  To  awaken  and  develop  creative  talent  in  making  floral  designs. 

4.  To  instill  safety  habits  and  attitudes. 

5.  To  develop  cooperative  work  habits  and  attitudes. 

% 


6.  To  impart  to  the  students  the  realization  that  the  field  of  floral 


design  or  floral  work  is  open  to  them. 


PROGRAM  ORGANIZATION 

The  Floral  Design  Class  was  scheduled  to  meet  twice  a week  with  each  class 
lasting  80  minutes  in  duration.  There  were  two  separate  sections  of  Floral 
Design.  At  times  the  class  days  were  rearranged  to  coordinate  with  special 
projects  or  assignments. 

The  main  qualification  for  taking  this  course  was,  in  the  words  of  the  in-‘ 
structor,  "interest,  a willingness  to  try  and  the  student1 s full  attention  in 
class".  The  students  selected  for  this  course  had  had  previous  experience  in  a 
course  where  manual  dexterity  was  shown,  necessary  to  creating  professional  floral 
arrangements,  but  paramount  was  their  interest  in  the  subject. 

For  efficiency  of  scheduling  the  students  were  mainly  drawn  from  regularly 
scheduled  Home  Economics  and  Arts  and  Crafts  Classes.  However,  also  included 
were  students  not  scheduled  in  these  classes  but  particularly  interested  in  the 
Floral  Design  Project.  For  those  students  taking  part  in  Floral  Design  and  Home 
Economics  or  Arts  and  Crafts  credit  was  given  as  part  of  regular  class  work  for 
Home  Economics  or  Arts  and  Crafts.  Twenty-eight  girls  (from  14-18)  were  exposed 
to  the  course,  (two-thirds  of  these  girls  do  not  anticipate  continuing  their 
education).  However,  due  to  particular  situations  arising  at  our  institution  not 
all  of  the  students  completed  the  course.  Ten  out  of  the  total  followed  the  course 
to  completion.  Six  of  these  were  given  certificates  by  the  instructor  indicating 
that  she  felt  they  were  capable  of  working  in  a floral  shop. 


COURSE  OUTLINE 


The  course  outline  will  be  presented  in  regular  outline  form. 

I.  Introduction:  Principles  of  Design 

II.  Basic  Terms 

A.  Professional  names  of  flowers  and  foliage 

B.  Tools  and  materials 

C.  Containers  and  accessories 

III.  Basic  skills 

A.  Wiring  and  taping  of  flowers 

B.  Remaking  flowers  (breaking  large  flowers  down) 

C . Ribbon  making 

IV.  Making  corsages  and  types  of  corsages 

A.  Shoulder 

B.  Wrist  or  waist 

C.  Hair 

D.  Bed 

E.  Boutonnieres 

V.  Arrangements  for  vases  and  other  containers 

A.  Using  fresh  flowers 

B.  Using  dry  materials 

C.  Using  artificial  flowers 

D.  Using  accessories 

VI.  Bridal  Arrangements 

A.  Bouquets 

B.  Table  arrangements 


VII.  Funeral  Arrangements 

A.  Wreaths 

B.  Coffin  arrangements 

VIII.  Wrapping  Potted  Plants 

IX.  Care  of  Flowers 

A.  From  seed  to  cutting 

B.  After  cutting 


INVOLVEMENT  OF  OTHER  PROGRAMS  AND  PEOPLES 

This  pilot  program  was  aided  greatly  by  the  incorporation  of  other  groups. 
The  class  itself  was  held  in  the  Home  Economics  Kitchen  Laboratory  with  the 
Home  Economics  teachers  assisting  in  the  first  orientation  classes.  By  using 
the  laboratory,  the  problem  of  creating  a special  laboratory  with  running  water, 
good  lighting,  sturdy  wood  work  tables,  clean  up  facilities  and  adequate  storage 
was  eliminated. 

The  Arts  and  Crafts  classes  provided  vases  (made  especially  for  Floral 
Design)  and  other  accessories.  The  Arts  and  Crafts  instructor  also  helped  in 
supervision  of  classes. 

The  Greenhouse  on  our  grounds  was  an  immeasurable  aid.  With  it  available, 
the  students  were  able  to  follow  the  growth  of  flowers  and  learn  tc  cut  flowers 
the  selves.  Many  fresh  flowers  used  in  the  course  came  from  the  Greenhouse. 

(Some  of  the  students  in  the  Floral  Design  course  had  actually  planted  and  nursed 
the  flowers  used.) 
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The  "Progress  Womens  Club"  of  Albuquerque  assisted  in  this  program  by 
donating  materials  for  floral  arrangements  to  be  used  at  a luncheon.  It  was 
an  inspiration  and  incentive  to  the  students  to  know  that  the  arrangements 
they  made  actually  went  to  a profession  club’s  luncheon. 

Any  function  or  opportunity  available  was  seized  to  prepare  and  provide 
arrangements  for:  such  as  Governor’s  Dinner;  Junior-Senior  Prom;  luncheons  on 
grounds;  and  individual  arrangements  to  staff  members  who  were  ill. 

Involving  other  areas  such  as  classes,  professional  groups  and  current 
functions,  not  only  enriched  the  program  itself  but  provided  for  more  personal 
involvement  and  satisfaction  for  the  students  themselves.  As  is  true  with  other 
vocational  programs  - involvement  is  necessary  to  present  a true  picture  of 
working  and  living. 


EVALUATIONS 
By  Students 

Seventeen  of  the  girls  who  took  part  in  the  Floral  Design  Course  filled 
out  a questionnaire  n the  course  (see  appendix  for  a copy  of  the  questionnaire). 
The  majority  (almost  unanimous)  felt  that  the  course  was  worthwhile  and  that 
they  would  be  able  to  put  its  priciples  to  good  use.  Half  of  these  students 
felt  that  they  would  be  interested  in  working  in  a floral  shop  and  also  felt 
they  were  capable  to  do  so.  The  remaining  half  were  all  confident  that  they 
could  use  their  new  knowledge  at  home. 
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Of  the  girls  polled,  only  three  stated  they  had  previous  knowledge  of  floral 
arranging.  Half  stated  that  they  did  not  think  they  could  make  attractive  arrange- 
ments - before  the  course.  At  the  end  all  but  two  felt  confident  that  they  could 
and  would  make  attractive  arrangements. 

All  but  one  student  stated  they  enjoyed  the  course  and  that  one  admitted  she 
was  proud  of  the  designs  she  made  in  class.  The  majority  of  girls  seemed  to  enjoy 
working  with  fresh  flowers  most  of  all.  Overall,  the  consensus  of  the  girls’ 
feelings  was  that  it  was  enjoyable  and  good  for  them. 

By  Staff 

Twenty- three  staff  members  (teachers  and  cottage  workers)  were  polled  as  to 
the  effectiveness  and  benefits  of  this  program  and  whether  or  not  it  should  be 
continued.  (A  copy  of  the  questionnaire  will  be  found  in  the  appendix).  The 
results  were  mainly  positive  - very  little  negative  reaction  at  all. 

No  one  was  unaware  of  the  program  - a statement  that  points  to  genuine  interest 
and  involvement  of  the  students.  Also  everyone  agreed  that  the  students  partic- 
ipating in  Floral  Design  Course  expressed  enthusiasm  and  pride  in  their  work.  This 
enthusiasm  generated  interest  from  many  students  not  participating  in  the  course: 
a significant  number  of  students  would  like  to  take  the  course  next  year  if  it  is 
offered  again. 

Seventeen  staff  members  reported  that  students  involved  in  Floral  Design 
expressed  an  interest  in  following  up  in  floral  work  in  the  future:  of  course 
these  reports  were  probably  overlapping  on  specific  girls.  Very  important  to  this 
institution  was  the  fact  that  seventeen  staff  members  stated  that  progress  in 
positive  behavior  and  attitude  was  noticed  in  students  participating  in  Floral 
Design  and  that  that  progress  could  (at  least  in  part)  be  attributed  to  the  Floral 
Design  Course. 
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Everyone  polled  felt  the  program  should  be  continued  for  one  or  more 
reasons.  Three  reasons  which  most  frequently  appeared  were:  (1)  this  progtam 

provided  excellent  vocational  training;  (2)  Floral  Design  provided  tremendous 
therapeutic  value  - in  keeping  hands  busy  and  creative,  also  in  pride  of  accom- 
plishment; and  (3)  this  program  helped  to  develop  esthetic  appreciation  in  the 
students  participating. 

The  following  quotes  were  taken  from  staff  questionnaires: 

HI  feel  that  it  was  most  important  in  creating  an  interest  first  of  all 
in  thinking  of  a career.  It  is  a vocation  which  without  any  previous  experience 
the  girls  find  interesting  and  rewarding  because  it  is  not  as  difficult  as  they 
expected  it  to  be." 

MIt  is  a vocational  area  which  uses  the  creativeness  of  the  person.  The 
girls  usually  exhibited  a sense  of  accomplishment.  Also  this  is  one  area  in 
which  a semester  course  will  possibly  qualify  them  for  a job  and  then  they  can 
further  advance  themselves  on  the  job," 

Excellent  and  valuable  training  for  girls.  Gives  experience  in  making 
beautiful  things  - a rare  thing  for  most.** 

"The  purpose  of  the  Floral  Design  Program,  I feel,  is  to  offer  a readily 
usable,  practical,  and  enjoyable  learning  situation  in  meeting  the  needs  of 
students.  Participation  in  this  field  stimulates  thought  and  achievements 
resulting  in  education  for  home  and  family  life  with  the  possibilities,  too, 
of  earning  money". 


By  Instructor 


To  Members  of  the  Mini-Grant: 

Since  few  of  the  girls  in  class  had  been  privileged  to  have  much  beauty 
in  their  lives,  working  with  flowers  was  real  joy.  Most  were  surprised  and 
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delighted  to  discover  ttyat  they  could  take  something  beautiful  ir  their  hands 
and  improve  upon  it. 

In  the  beginning  two  of  the  girls  with  lower  IQ's  merely  sat  staring  into 
space;  however,  it  wasn't  long  until  they  too  were  taking  an  interest  and  working 
with  zest.  :* 

I feel  that,  of  the  girls,  six  could  become  adequate  designers,  working  in 
a shop  which  turns  out  average  type  work,  or  acting  as  assistants  to  top  designers 
in  shops  of  excellent  quality. 

Four  other  girls  proved  to  have  a great  deal  of  natural  talent,  in  fact, 
they  could  easily  become  very  good  designers.  Since  there  is  always  a shortage 
of  designers  these  four  would  always  have  a job  regardless  of  where  they  may  live. 
Within  the  class  of  skilled  workers  the  pay  is  very  high. 

I am  convinced  that  this  course  was  a rewarding  experience  for  both  teacher 
and  students. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Ada  M.  Ropar 


FINANCIAL  REPORT 


The  financial  picture  is  tight  as  shown  below.  The  $500  Mini-grant  almost 


covered  the  total  expenditures. 

Instructors  Salary 

$200.00 

Instructors  Benefits 

13.00 

Materials  for  containers 

79.67 

Flowers 

88.00 

Other  Floral  Supplies 

150.65 

Total 

$531.32 
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SUMMARY 


In  summarizing  the  efforts  and  experiences  of  this  pilot  program  in  Floral 
Design  - it  has  been  well  worth  the  time,  money,  and  energy  put  into  it.  Not 
only  have  answers  come  forth  for  the  original  questions  of  'how  to  do  it*  and 
Thow  to  incorporate  it*  into  the  regular  program,  also  unknowns  have  developed 
(as  they  always  do)  and  been  absolved.  Perhaps  the  important  lesson 
program  has  been  the  positive  reaction  and  enthusiastic  reception  the  course 
received  from  the  students. 

Some  suggestions  and  changes  that  might  be  executed  are: 

1.  Small  classes,  6-8  pupils  a session 

2.  Regular  classes  set  up  everyda  ’ - not  be  a part  of  another  class. 

3.  Selection  of  students  be  based  mainly  on  their  sincere  desire  to  participate 
in  class.  Suggest  students  actively  observe  the  class  several  times  before 
they  enroll. 

4.  Credit  should  be  given  for  course  itself. 

5.  More  opportunities  for  the  students  to  exhibit  their  creations. 

6.  Placement  program  for  those  who  show  interest  and  potential  for  floral  work. 

It  is  too  early  to  state  any  real  vocational  fulfillment  from  this  program; 
however,  it  is  evident  from  having  observed  the  classes  that  a number  of  the 
students  could  work  in  a florist  shop.  One  girl  in  particular  has  the  talent 
and  potential  to  become  a ’floral  designer',  the  instructor  feels. 

The  information  and  experience  gleaned  from  this  program  will  enable  Foothill 
High  School  (and  perhaps  other  institutions)  to  carry  on  a successful  vocational 
program  in  floral  work  in  the  future. 
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February  17,  1971 


Dear  Mrs.  Ropar  and  Girls 

How  can  we  ever  thank  you  enough  for  the  lovely  corsages  that 
you  made  for  our  past  presidents  yesterday.  They  were  the  most 
beautiful  that  I have  ever  seen  and  they  were  certainly  the  talk 
of  everyone  there. 

I announced,  before  the  entire  audience,  that  you  had  made 
them  for  us  and  the  ladies  were  all  so  very  thrilled.  It  is  such 
a pleasure  to  have  a part  in  furthering  your  education  and  we  hope 
to  have  even  more  of  a part  in  the  future. 

May  God  bless  you  all  richly. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  Chas.  D.  Crawford 

President,  Progress  Woman's  Club 
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STAFF  QUESTIONNAIRE 
Concerning  Floral  Design  Program 


(1)  Were  you  aware  of  the  Floral  Design  program? 


(2)  Of  the  students  involved  in  Floral  Design,  that  you  had  contact  with,  did 
any  express  enthusiasm  and  pride  in  their  work?  Elaborate  please. 


(3)  Did  any  of  the  students  involved  in  Floral  Design  express  an  interest  in 
following  up  in  floral  work  in  the  future?  yes no How  many? 


(4)  Did  you  notice  any  progress  in  any  student  involved  in  Floral  Design  that 
might  be  attributed  to  the  Floral  Design  program?  Please  explain. 


(5)  Was  interest  generated  to  other  students  not  taking  the  course?  yes no_ 

(6)  Did  some  students  express  a desire  to  take  the  course  (presently  not  taking 

it)?  yes no 

(7)  Do  you  feel  this  program  should  be  continued? Please  explain. 

(If  more  room  is  needed  to  answer  questions,  please  use  the  bottom  the 
reverse  side  of  this  page.) 
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FLORAL  DESIGN  PROGRAM 


Students1  Questionnaire 


Name  

(1) .  How  old  are  you?  . And  what  grade  are  you  in?  . 

(2) .  Do  you  plan  to  graduate  from  High  School?  • 

(3) .  Do  you  plan  to  go  to  college  or  work  after  High  School?  • 

(4) .  When  you  began  the  class,  did  you  think  that  you  would  be  able  to  make 

flower  arrangements  or  corsages?  . 

(5) .  Before  being  in  floral  design  class,  did  you  know  anything  about  making 

floral  arrangements?  . 

(6) .  Did  you  enjoy  the  floral  design  program?  . 

(7) .  Do  you  feel  that  you  learned  a lot  from  it?  . 

(8) .  Would  you  like  to  work  in  a floral  shop?  . 

(9) .  Do  you  feel  that  you  learned  enough  in  floral  design  class  to  work  in  a 

floral  shop?  . 

(10) .  What  part  of  the  floral  design  class  did  you  enjoy  the  most?  

(11) .  Were  you  proud  of  the  arrangements  you  made  in  class?  

(12) .  Will  you  be  able  to  make  arrangements  for  yourself  at  home?  

(13) .  Do  you  think  this  course  was  worthwhile?  * 
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ABSTRACT  - TO  ACQUAINT  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATORS 
IN  SMALL  RURAL  SCHOOLS  WITH  THE  DIFFERENT 
ALTERNATIVES  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  WHICH  A 
SMALL  SCHOOL  MAY  UNDERTAKE,  12 
ADMINISTRATORS,  TEACHERS,  AND  SCHOOL  BOARO 
MEMBERS  ATTENDED  TWO  WORKSHOPS,  EACH 
EMPHASIZING  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROBLEMS 
ENCOUNTERED  IN  RURAL  SCHOOLS  AND  WAYS  TO 
BRING  ABOUT  CHANGE.  QUESTIONNAIRES  COMPLETED 
' BY  PARTICIPANTS  DURING  THE  WORKSHOPS  REVEALED 
THAT;  (1)  THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
AND  NEW  MEXICO  STATE  UNIVERSITY  ARE  NOT 
PROVIDING  ADEQUATE  LEADERSHIP  AND  THAT  BETTER 
: COMMUNICATION  AND  UNDERSTANDING  BY  BOTH  WOULD 
HELP  PROVIDE  MORE  LEADERSHIP  AND  (2) 
ADMINISTRATIVE  PROBLEMS  ENCOUNTERED  INCLUDE 
PROVIDING  PROGRAMS  TO  MEET  BOTH  THE  NEEDS  OF 
THE  STUDENTS  AND  THE  SCHOOLS,  NEED  FOR  BETTER 
FINANCING,  ADEQUATE  STAFFING,  STUDENT 
PLACEMENT,  AND  MEETING  CERTIFICATION 
REQUIREMENTS.  WORKSHOP  MATERIALS  ARE 
’ APPENDED.  I SB) 
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Introduction 


The  Department  of  Educational  Administration  at  New  Mexico  State 
University  conducted  two  workshops  on  vocational  education  for  the  small 
rural  high  school.  Invited  to  these  workshops  were  administrators,  teachers, 
counselors,  and  school  board  members.  The  workshops  were  held  in  Deming 
and  Tularosa  during  April,  1971,  The  major  purpose  of  the  workshops  were 
to  acquaint  school  administrators  in  small  schools  of  the  different  alternatives 
in  vocational  education  which  a small  school  may  undertake.  The  major 
assumption  behind  the  project  was  that  small  schools  have  both  limited  enroll- 
ments and  resources,  making  it  impossible  for  them  to  have  full  scale 
vocational  education  programs  as  the  larger  schools  have. 

The  workshops  were  three  hours  in  duration.  The  first  two  hours  were 
spent  on  discussing  vocational  education  problems  of  the  small  rural  school 
and  types  of  programs  which  may  be  implemented  to  help  meet  the  needs  of 
today's  students.  The  last  hour  of  the  workshop  was  concerned  with  how  the 
administrators  could  work  with  other  personnel  in  the  school  in  bringing  about 
the  needed  change.  Two  references  were  given  to  each  of  the  participants. 

The  first  was  "Review  and  Synthesis  of  Research  in  Vocational  Education  in 
Rural  Areas"  which  was  produced  by  the  ERIC  Clearinghouse  on  Vocational 
and  Technical  Education.  The  second  reference  was  "Cooperative  Occupational 
Education  in  Small  Schools  which  is  a non-published  document  being  developed 
by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 
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The  persons  attending  the  two  workshops  are  as  follows: 


Deming  Workshop 

Kenneth  Guinn 
Morris  Scott 
Emmett  Shockley 
Wade  Fredrickson 


Counselor  from  Truth  or  Consequences 

High  School  Principal  from  Truth  or  Consequences 

Superintendent  of  Schools  at  Deming 

New  Mexico  State  Department  of  Education 


Tularosa  Workshop 

Glenn  Daves 
Mike  Dorame 
Alfred  J.  Garcia 
Louis  Porter 
John  Salvo 
Ray  Smith 
Jan  St.  John 
Roscoe  Vaughan 
Norman  Vetter 
Jack  Youngblood 


Superintendent  of  Schools  at  Tularosa 
High  School  Principal  from  Tularosa 
Counselor  from  Tularosa 
Work-Study  Coordinator  from  Tularosa 
Junior  High  School  Principal  from  Tularosa 
Superintendent  of  Schools  at  Magdelena 
Home  Economics  Teacher  from  Tularosa 
Vocation-Agriculture  Teacher  from  Cloudcroft 
High  School  Principal  from  Magdelena 
Administrative  Assistant  at  Tularosa 
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evaluation 

RURAL- VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  WORKSHOPS 


A questionnaire  was  handed  out  to  all  participants  asking  them  to  evaluate 
the  Vocational  Education  Workshop.  A copy  of  that  questionnaire  is  found  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Study.  The  results  of  this  evaluation  questionnaire  are  reported 
in  this  section. 


TABLE  1 

I.  Is  New  Mexico  State  University  providing  adequate  leadership  to  rural 
schools  in  the  administration  of  vocational  education  ? 


Number 

Responding 

Ves 

No 

No 

Response 

Superintendent 

3 

3 

Principal 

3 

2 

1 

Vocational  Teacher 

4 

1 

2 

1 

Counselor 

2 

1 

1 

Total 

12 

4 

7 

1 

In  looking  at  the  responses  to  question  No.  1 on  the  issue  of  whether  New 
Mexico  State  University  is  providing  adequate  leadership  to  rural  schools  in  the 
administration  of  vocational  education,  it  appears  that  the  superintendents  are 
unanimous  in  their  opinion  that  the  University  is  not  providing  adequate  leadership. 
The  attitude  of  the  principals,  vocational  teachers  and  counselors  was  about  evenly 
divided  between  yes  and  no. 
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TABLE  2 


How  may  New  Mexico  State  University  provide  adequate  leadership 
to  rural  schools  in  the  administration  of  vocational  education? 

Prin-  Voc. 

Supt.  cipal  Teacher  Counselor  Total 


1.  Better  Communication 
especially  of  consul- 
tants and  listening  to 
problems  3 

1 

4 

2,  By  providing  more 
counselors 

1 

1 

3.  Providing  new  and 
workable  vocational 
programs  to  schools  l 

1 

4*  Showing  more  general 
leadership  - exercising 
more  authority 

1 

1 

2 

5*  Are  giving  good  service  1 

1 

6*  No  response  l 

2 

3 

In  attempting  to  ascertain  how  New  Mexico  State  University  could  improve 
its  role  in  providing  more  adequate  leadership  in  the  administration  of  vocational 
education,  the  superintendents  were  in  total  agreement  that  they  wanted  better 
communication  with  New  Mexico  State  University.  They  especially  mentioned 
more  visits,  especially  by  consultants,  and  a more  sympathetic  attitude  of  the 
University  in  listening  and  being  more  aware  of  their  problems.  One  counselor 
felt  that  there  should  be  more  counselors;  one  principal  felt  that  New  Mexico 
State  University  was  giving  good  service.  One  vocational  teacher  and  one 
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counselor  felt  that  New  Mexico  State  University  should  show  more  general 
leadership  by  exercising  more  authority’.  One  principal  and  t.vo  vocational 
teachers  each  made  no  response.  From  the  responses,  the  conclusion  could 
be  drawn  that  the  role  of  the  University  in  providing  adequate  leadership  could 
be  improved  by  improving  the  process  of  communications  with  the  school 
districts. 


TABLE  3 

Is  the  state  Department  of  Education  providing  adequate  leadership 
to  rural  schools  in  the  administration  of  vocational  education? 


Number 

Responding 

Yes 

No 

No 

Response 

Superintendent 

3 

3 

Principal 

3 

1 

1 

1 

Vocational  Teacher 

4 

2 

2 

Counselor 

2 

1 

1 

Total 

12 

4 

7 

1 

In  response  to  the  question  of  whether  the  State  Department  of  Education 
provides  adequate  leadership  to  rural  schools  in  the  administration  of  vocational 
education,  the  overall  totals  were  identical  to  the  responses  for  question  No.  1. 
The  superintendents  were  in  unanimous  agreement,  that  the  State  Department 
was  not  providing  adequate  leadership  with  the  responses  of  the  principals, 
vocational  teachers,  and  counselors  about  evenly  divided. 
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TABLE  4 

How  may  the  State  Department  of  Education  provide  adequate  leader- 
ship to  rural  schools  in  the  administration  of  vocational  education? 

Prin-  Voc. 

Supt.  cipal  Teacher  Counselor  Total 


1.  Better  communication 
especially  of  consul- 
tants and  listening  to 

problems  2 2 

2.  Need  a better  under- 
standing of  school 

problems  2 13 

3.  Need  to  exercise  more 

authority  12  3 

4.  Are  giving  better  service  1 1 

5.  No  response  2 13 

Concerning  the  ways  the  State  Department  of  Education  can  provide  adequate 
leadership  to  rural  schools  in  the  administration  of  vocational  education,  the 
responses  fell  primarily  into  the  following  areas:  (1)  Better  communication 
especially  worthwhile  visits  and  listening  to  the  needs  and  problems  of  the  small 
schools  was  emphasized  by  two  superintendents;  (2)  Need  a better  understanding 
of  school  problems  was  voiced  by  two  vocational  teachers  and  one  counselor; 

(3)  The  need  to  exercise  more  authority  was  mentioned  by  one  superintendent 
and  two  vocational  teachers;  (4)  One  principal  felt  that  the  leadership  of  the  State 
Department  was  improving;  (5)  Two  principals  and  one  counselor  made  no 
response. 
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Inferences:  It  may  be  inferred  from  the  responses  that  the  superintendents  are 
primarily  concerned  with  improved  communication*  The  majority  of  the 
responders  felt  that  a better  understanding  of  school  problems  was  needed  and 
that  the  State  Department  needed  to  exercise  more  authority  in  solving  them. 
The  individuals,  however,  who  felt  this  way  were  almost  entirely  vocational 
teachers  and  counselors  and  not  principals  or  superintendents* 


TABLE  5 

In  response  to  the  value  of  the  workshop  to  them,  the  following  remarks 
were  indicated. 


Of  Some 

Worthwhile  Value  Worthless 


Superintendent  2 

Principal  2 

Vocational  Teacher  2 

Counselor  1 

Total  7 


1 

1 

1 

1 

4 0 


No 

Response 


1 


1 


An  overwhelming  majority  of  the  entire  group  felt  that  the  workshop  was 
worthwhile  while  almost  the  entire  group  felt  that  it  was  of  some  value. 

TABLE  G 

What  are  the  three  major  administrative  problems  for  vocational 
education  in  the  smaller  districts? 

Prin-  Voc. 

Supt* cipal Teacher  Counselor Total 

1.  Financing  113  1 (> 
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TABLE  6 
Cont'd 


8 


Prin- 

Supt. cipal 


Voc. 

Teacher  Counselor  Total 


2.  Better  equipment 

and  facilities  2 2 

3.  New  and  better 
programs  to  meet 
small  schools 

needs  23  229 

4.  Adequate  person-  » 

nel  and  staffing  2 1 14 

5.  Student  placement 

in  jobs  12  14 

6.  Meeting  and  iden- 
tifying problems  in 

terms  of  student  2 

needs  2 

7.  Meeting  state  certi- 

fication and  gradu- 
ation requirements  11  2 

In  stating  what  they  felt  to  be  the  three  major  administrative  problems  for 
vocational  education  in  the  smaller  districts,  the  responses  by  any  one  group 
were  very  evenly  distributed,  i.e. , no  one  group  felt  that  any  one  problem  was 
of  particular  importance. 

However,  as  a group,  the  need  for  new  and  better  vocational  programs  to 
meet  both  the  needs  of  the  students  and  the  schools  was  overwhelmingly  cited. 
The  need  for  better  financing  was  cited  as  second  with  vocational  teachers 
stressing  this  point.  The  problem  of  adequate  staffing  was  mentioned  next  and 
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as  expected  the  superintendents  and  principals  responded  most  heavily  in  this 
area.  The  need  for  placing  students  in  positions  was  mentioned  next.  A sur- 


prising point  that  was  revealed  was  that  not  one  vocational  teacher  felt  this  to 
be  a problem  but  was  cited  by  superintendents,  principals,  and  counselors. 
Finally,  meeting  and  identifying  problems  in  terms  of  student  needs  and  meeting 
state  certification  requirements  were  problems  that  were  mentioned. 

TABLE  7 

Do  you  anticipate  that  you  will  have  any  need  to  use  ERIC  System  ? 


Yes  No  Don't  Know 

Superintendent 

2 1 

Principal 

2 1 

Vocational  Teacher 

3 1 

Counselor 

2 

Total 

9 1 2 

In  indicating  that  they  will  have  a need  to  use  the  ERIC  System  in 
obtaining  information,  the  majority  of  the  group  felt  they  would  use  the 
system.  Some  doubts  were  expressed  over  its  future  use  because  of  the 
lack  of  availability  and  generally  being  unfamiliar  with  the  system. 

— -845-  
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TABLE  8 

What  additional  value  could  the  Department  of  Educational  Administration 
at  New  Mexico  State  University  be  to  small  school  administrators  ? 

Prin-  Voc. 

Supt. cipal Teacher  Counselor  Total 


1.  Administer  re- 
search in  cooper- 
ation with  small 

school  districts  11  2 

2.  Need  to  work 
closer  with  schools 
in  providing  better 
prepared  teachers 

and  administrators  1 12 

3.  Need  to  do  more 

work  on  new  pro- 
grams for  small 
schools  and  pro- 
vide workshops  in 
organization  and 
finance.  Overall 
leadership  2 

4.  Are  helping  a lot  1 

5.  No  response 


1 2 5 

1 

1 1 2 


In  response  to  how  the  Department  of  Educational  Administration  at  New 
Mexico  State  University  could  be  of  value  to  small  school  administrators,  the 
majority  were  interested  in  new  programs  to  fit  their  needs  and  research  in 
developing  these  programs.  The  group  was  also  very  interested  in  improving 
and  updating  their  skills  and  abilities  through  workshops.  A need  was  also  cited 
for  better  prepared  teachers  and  administrators.  One  superintendent  felt  that 
New  Mexico  State  University  was  doing  a fine  job. 
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APPENDIX 


NEW  MEXICO  STATE  UNIVERSI  TY 


College  of  Education  Department  of  Educational  Administration 

March  31,  1971 

To:  School  Administrators  in  Southern  New  Mexico 

From:  Everett  D.  Edington,  Head  of  Department 

Subject:  Seminar  on  Vocational  Education  in  the  Smoll  High  School 

The  Department  of  Educotional  Administration  at  New  Mexico  Stote  University 
in  cooperation  with  the  State  Department  of  Educotion  is  conducting  o 
semmor  on  the  implementation  of  vocotionol  educotion  programs  in  the 
small  high  school.  The  seminar  will  be  held  in  two  locations:  The  first 
on  April  28,  1971  in  Deming  and  the  second  on  April  30  in  Tuleroso. 

The  meeting  will  go  from  10:00  o.m.  until  12:00  noon  with  o lunch  breok 
from  12:00  until  1:00  p.m.  Meetings  will  continue  from  1:30  p.m.  until 
opproximotely  2:30  p.m. 

Three  areas  will  be  emphosized  during  the  seminar;  (1) . Vocotionol  Education- 
I nnovotions  in  the  Smoll  High  School— Everett  C.  Edington,  Heod  of  Dep- 
ortment, (2).  Finoncing  Vocational  Educotion  in  the  Small  High  School- 
Dr.  Lloyd  G.  Cooper,  Ptofessor  of  Educational  Administration,  (3).  Work- 
ing with  Foculty  to  Help  them  Accept  Change— Dr.  Alfred  P.  Wilson,  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Educational  Administration. 


School  superintendents,  board  members,  principals  and  vocational  teochers 
are  invited  to  participate.  In  the  past,  the  majority  of  our  vocational 
education  programs  have  all  been  built  around  urban  school  needs.  There 
are  o number  of  innovations  being  conducted  in  rural  high  schools  that 
ore  in  the  implementation  of  vocational  educotion.  We  hope  this  initial 
seminor  will  enable  us  to  look  ot  better  means  for  providing  vocational 
education  for  rural  high  school  students  in  Southern  New  Mexico. 

Return  the  enclosed  form  os  soon  as  possible  so  thot  we. will  have  some 
idea  of  the  number  of  people  attending.  A more  detailed  program  will 
be  sent  to  those  returning  the  forms  at  a later  date . 

EDE:mp 
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NEW  MEXICO  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
College  of  Education  Department  of  Educational  Administration 

March  26,  1971 

INSTITUTE  ON  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
FOR  THE  SMALL  RURAL  HIGH- SCHOOL 
The  following  numbers  of  individuals  will  be  attending  from 


# 

Superintendent 

name  of  school 

# 

Principal 

Board  member 

Vocational  teacher 

other 

We  are  attending  the  institute  at: 


Deming 

Tulerosa 
Signature , 

Superintendent  of  Schools 


NEW  MEXICO  STATE  UNIVERSITY 


College  of  Education  Department  of  Educational  Administration 

April  22,  1971 


To:  Administrators  and  Teachers  attending  the  Vocational 

Education  workshop  in  Doming 

From:  Everett  D.  Edington 

Head  of  Department 

Reference:  Vocational  Education  in  the  Small  High  School,  Workshop 

April  28,  1971 


We  appreciate  very  much  your  interest  in  the  workshop  being  held  in 
Deming  concerning  Vocational  Education  in  the  Small  High  School.  We 
hope  to  keep  this  as  Informal  as  possible.  The  discussions  will  center 
around  problems  which  you  have  in  the  area  of  vocational  Education. 
However,  we  do  plan  on  going  a step  further  and  discuss  problems  others 
are  having  and  what  is  being  done  to  solve  them. 

The  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  Board  Room  of  the  Administrative  Offices 
for  the  Deming  Public  Schools  at  501  West  Florida,  Deming,  New  Mexico 
and  will  begin  at  10:30  a.m.  on  April  28.  Mr.  Wade  Fredrickson, 
Assistant  Director  <f  Vocational  Education  in  the  State  Department  of 
Education,  will  be  in  attendance.  This  will  give  us  an  opportunity  to 
discuss  problems  directly  with  him. 

Again,  we  are  looking  forward  to  seeing  you  on  the  28th. 


EDE:Jkg 
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NEW  MEXICO  STATE  UNIVERSITY 


EVALUATION 

RURAL  - VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  WORKSHOPS 


Pos i t i on : Super i ntendent 

Principal 
Voc.  Teacher 
Other  Teacher 
School  Board  Member 
Other 


I.  The  universities  in  New  Mexico  provide  adequate  leadership  to  rural 
schools  in  the  administration  of  vocational  education: 

Yes 

No 

How  may  this  be  improved: 


2.  The  State  Department  of  Education  provides  adequate  leadership  to  rural 
schools  in  the  administration  of  vocational  education: 

Yes 

No 

How  may  this  be  improved: 


3.  This  workshop  has  proved  to  be: 

Worthwhile  

Of  some  va I ue  

Worth  less 


4.  What  are  the  three  major  administration  problems  for  vocational  educa- 
tion in  the  smaller  districts: 

a. 

b. 

c. 

5.  Do  you  anticipate  that  you  will  have  any  need  to  use  the  ERIC  System  in 
obtaining  information? 

6.  What  additional  value  could  the  Department  of  Educational  Administration 
at  New  Mexico  State  University  be  to  small  school  administrators? 


O 
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Introduction  to  Aviation  Technology 

and  Aviation-Related  Occupations 

Background  Information  and  Rationale 

After  World  War  II,  not  only  were  aircraft  in  abundant  surplus 

because  of  a massive  military  effort,  but  there  existed  an  enormous 

manpower  pool  of  highly  trained  and  experienced  pilots,  mechanics, 

and  aviation  technologists#  Civil  aviation  as  a growth  industry 

was  suffering  from  lack  of  direction  and  purpose  and  therefore  was 

not  in  a position  to  absorb  the  qualified  veteran  pilots  and  aircraft 
mechanics.  Jobs  were  a scarcity. 

Civil  aviation  would  shortly  experience  phenomenal  growth,  en- 
gendered by  rapid  technological  change  and  vociferous  public  demand 
for  fast  means  of  travel  that  could  be  satisfied  only  through  air 
transportation.  By  1968  revenue  passenger  miles  flown  by  the  airlines 
exceeded  the  100  billion  mark,  which  more  than  tripled  the  mileage 
flown  only  ten  years  earlier.  Also,  in  1968,  152  million  commercial 
passengers  were  transported;  again,  this  figure  tripled  the  number  of 
ten  years  ago. 

By  1980,  U.  S.  airlines  will  be  flying  379  billion  revenue  pas- 
senger miles  and  carry  470  million  in  domestic  and  international  flights. 
Civil  aviation  has  reached  a new  zenith  and  qualified  pilots,  mechanics, 
and  other  aviation  personnel  (F.A.A.,  airlines  business  and  management, 
technicians,  engineers,  etc.)  have  never  been  in  greater  demand. 

General  aviation  includes  all  civil  aviation  exclusive  of  govern- 
ment operations  and  the  commercial  airlines.  Business  flying,  charter 

and  other  types  of  general  aviation  have  also  reached  unprecedented 
growth  levels. 


Since  1950  airline  pilots  and  mechanics  have  been  among  the 
fastest  growing  occupations  in  this  society.  The  rate  of  technolog- 
ical progress  in  aviation  has  accelerated  and  the  introduction  of 
"jumbo"  and  "stretched"  jets  and  new  VTOL  (vertical  take-off  and 
landing)  and  STOL  (short  take-off  and  landing)  planes  for  local 
service  is  expected  to  result  in  still  greater  need  for  these  highly 
trained  professional  workers. 


EMPLOYMENT  OUTLOOK  FOR  PILOTS  AND  MECHANICS.  1968-77 


Occupation  and 
civil  aviation 
sector 

Estimated 

employment 

1967 

Employment 

Requirements 

1977 

Net  Growth 
total 
1968-77 

Average 

annual 

requirements 

1968-77 

Pilots,  total 

60,100 

109,700 

49,600 

6,000 

Air  Carriers 

33,100 

51,100 

18,000 

2,300 

General  Aviation 

25,000 

55,700 

30,700 

3,600 

Government1 2 

2,000 

2,900 

900 

100 

Mechanics,  total 

103,500 

163,900 

60,400 

7,500 

Air  Carriers 

52,000 

70,000 

18,000 

2,500 

General  aviation 

50,400 

92,800 

42,400 

5,000 

Government1 

1,100 

1,100 

- 

(2) 

1 Excludes  all  civilian  pilots  and  mechanics  employed  by  the  U.  S. 

Department  as  well  as  military  personnel. 

2 Less  than  50. 


II  The  Problem 


It  is  readily  agreed  by  educators  and  students  that  educational 
"relevance"  is  not  the  paramount  feature  of  contemporary  secondary 
level  schooling.  It  is  also  common  knowledge  that  small  rural  high 
schools  are  so  limited  by  budgetary,  personnel  and  programmatic  re- 
strictions that,  many  of  the  students  in  these  schools  are  not  qual- 
ified by  virtue  of  "temperament"  or  "academic  inclination"  for  the 
more  traditional  course  offerings.  Thus,  we  often  find  an  existing 
"mismatch"  between  student  interests  (or  non- interests)  and  tradition 
and  historically  bound  curricula  which  are  unyielding,  resistant  to 
change  and  most  often  unresponsive  to  the  learning  needs  of  a large 
segment  of  the  student  population. 

Aviation  is  by  its  very  "nature"  an  exciting,  captivating,  highly 
motivating  discipline  for  study.  The  history  of  mans1  efforts  to 
achieve  aerial  capabilities  is  thoroughly  enmeshed  with  our  political, 
economic  and  cultural  past  and  future.  Its  romantic  and  adventurous 
lure  and  didactic  reality  pose  natural  challenges  for  young  people. 

The  study  of  aviation  embraces  and  thoroughly  integrates  the 
disciplines  of  language  and  communication,  mathematics,  science, 
geography,  business,  etc.,  into  a comprehensive  body  of  material.  It 
develops  and  maintains  the  "relevance"  that  is  so  eagerly  sought  for 
in  our  school  programs. 
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Ill  The  Project 


During  the  month  of  January  197 1 ^ it  was  announced  to  the  student 
body  at  Fort  Sumner  High  School  that  a program  in  Aviation  Technology 
would  commence  during  the  following  month  and  the  fifteen  qualified 
Sophomores  and  Juniors  would  be  selected  to  participate  in  the  course. 
The  criteria  for  selection  were  not  announced*  as  the  researcher  was 
extremely  curious  as  to  the  magnitude  of  response  from  the  student 
body.  It  was  specifically  stated  that; 

1,  only  sincerely  interested  students  should  apply, 

2,  the  class  would  meet  after  school  hours  in  the  evening 
for  an  average  of  four  (4)  hours  per  week. 

3,  texts  and  study  materials  would  be  issued, 

4,  course  requirements  would  include  a minimum  of  four  (4) 
hours  per  week  of  home  study, 

5,  participation  in  field  trips  to  aviation  facilities 
would  be  required. 

The  initial  response  was  exhilarating.  Seventy-eight  (78)  boys 
and  girls  indicated  that  they  desired  to  partake  of  the  experience. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  although  the  original  notice  specifically 
limited  the  enrollment  to  10th  and  11th  grades*  many  (34)  students  from 
the  Junior  High  School  believed  that  they  should  be  eligible*  (I  believe 
that  they  are  correct). 

After  a most  difficult  screening  and  selection  period  (see 
stated  criteria  appendix)  fifteen  male  students  were  notified  that  they 
had  been  selected. 
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Due  to  the  frenzy  existing  due  to  the  impending  regional  and 
district  tournaments  (of  which  Fort  Sumner  High  School  would  def- 
initely be  parti I)  it  was  determined  that  the  project  would  begin  on 
March  4,  1971,  and  continue  to  meet  regularly  on  Monday  and  Thursday 
evenings. 

We  commenced  formal  operations  on  Thursday  evening  at  6:30  P.M., 
March  4,  1971,  and  continued  to  meet  regularly  until  May  24,  1971. 

I feel  that  it  should  be  included  that  a number  of  faculty  mem- 
bers had  indicated  their  wish  to  be  included  but  that  budget  consid- 
erations (in  terms  of  study  texts  and  equipment)  would  not  permit 
formal  participation.  However,  there  was  one  staff  member  who  did 
not  accept  this  limitation  and  "teamed  up"  with  a student  in  order 
to  be  able  to  share  materials.  She  was  in  serious  attendance  through- 
out the  total  course. 
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IV  The  Course  of  Study 


1.  Pre-flight  concepts 

a.  Facts  concerning  lift,  drag,  weight,  and  thrust  are  intro- 
duced, Lift  and  the  effect  of  wing  flaps  on  lift  and 
total  drag  is  clarified  in  simple  terms.  Aircraft  weight 
and  loading  is  explained.  This  is  followed  by  an  explanation 
of  the  operation  of  the  four-cylinder  air-cooled  engine.  A 
summation  relates  lift,  gravity,  thrust,  and  drag  to  the  air- 
plane and  its  structure. 

b.  Presentation  of  the  definition  of  the  three  axes  of  freedom. 

How  is  movement  around  the  axis  accomplished  by  the  aircraft. 
Control  movements  and  instrument  indications  are  demonstrated 
in  sequence.  The  vacuum,  electrical,  pilot,  static  and  stall 
warning  systems  are  considered. 

c.  The  controls  relating  to  the  fuel  system  are  examined  and  the 
carburator's  functions,  and  the  formation  and  prevention  of 
carburator  ice  is  discussed.  The  landing  gear,  brake  system 
and  nose-wheel  and  its  operation  are  explained.  A complete 
pre-flight  inspection  of  the  aircraft  is  simulated, 

2,  Instruments  and  Systems 

a.  The  RPM  gauge,  manifold  pressure  gauge,  and  the  oil  pressure 
gauge  systems  are  described  in  basic  terms.  Gauge  indications 
are  related  to  aircraft  engine  operation  and  normal  operating 
practices.  Principles  of  operation  are  pointed  out  in  detail. 
Detailed  descriptions  of  the  cylinder  head  temperature  gauge, 
oil  temperature  gauge,  fuel  pressure  gauge,  and  ammeter  systems 
are  presented.  In  addition,  the  flap  positior  instrument, 
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fuel  quanity  gauge  and  the  outside  air  temperature  gauge 
systems  are  described  in  relation  to  aircraft  installations. 
Basic  principles  governing  the  operation  of  each  system  are 
noted. 

b.  Presentation  of  the  basic  operation  of  the  flight  instruments 
starts  with  a discussion  of  the  airspeed  indicator  system  and 
the  pitot  static  installation  in  an  aircraft.  The  altimeter 
is  examined  next  with  a detailed  description  of  its  operation. 
The  vertical  speed  indicator  and  its  relationship  to  the 
static  system  is  described.  A full  description  of  its  opera- 
tion and  function  follows  an  examination  of  the  working  parts 
of  the  instrument*  The  magnetic  compass  is  then  discussed 
and  its  sensing  element  is  described* 

c.  The  electrically-driven  turn-and-slip  indicator  and  the 
directional  gyro  are  examined.  The  actions  and  reactions 
of  both  instruments  are  discussed  in  relation  to  aircraft 
motion  and  direction  of  flight. 

The  artificial  horizon  is  considered  the  most  important 
flight  instrument.  Here,  the  air-driven  gyro  horizon  is 
examined  for  horizon  indications  and  its  internal  mechanism. 
The  final  item  discussed  is  the  vacuum  systems  used  to  drive 
the  air-driven  gyro  instruments. 

Weight  and  Balance 

a.  Subjects  presented  are  gross  weight  and  load  factor.  Load 
factors  in  flight  and  on  the  ground  are  discussed  in  detail. 
Gross  weight  specifications  of  the  airframe  manufacture  are 


discussed  in  relation  to  load  factors  encountered  in  flight. 

The  importance  of  gross  weight  is  summarized.  The  center  of 
gravity  of  the  aircraft  is  defined  and  the  need  for  proper  pos- 
ition  of  the  C.G,  is  pointed  out.  The  terms  Mean  Aerodynamic 
Chord  and  Datum  are  defined.  The  importance  of  proper  loading 
resulting  in  a proper  and  safe  C.G.  position  is  emphasized. 

b.  The  computation  method  of  determining  aircraft  weight  and 
balance  is  illustrated  and  described  in  detail.  A basic 
example  is  presented  to  illustrate  the  mechanics  of  the  compu- 
tation method  and  establish  a firm  understanding  of  moments  and 
the  balance  point,  using  typical  aircraft.  The  computation 
method  is  suranarized  at  the  completion  of  the  problem. 

c.  The  graph  method  of  performing  weight  and  balance  checks  is 
described  and  detailed.  The  use  of  this  method  to  determine 
changes  in  aircraft  loading  to  meet  safe  loading  requirements 
is  illustrated.  A typical  weight  and  balance  check  is  also 
detailed  using  the  table  methods.  An  overload  condition  is 
adjusted  using  the  table  method.  Load  adjustors  are  briefly 
discussed  since  they  are  designed  for  individual  aircraft. 

Basic  Meteorology 

a.  This  section  begins  with  an  introduction  to  the  weather  bureau 
by  describing  its  function  and  equipment.  The  daily  weather  map 
and  the  associated  station  model  is  described  in  detail.  Each 
symbol  of  the  station  model  is  identified  and  examined.  After  a 
discussion  of  symbols,  basic  types  of  clouds,  thunderstorm  de- 
velopment, and  air  mass  movements  are  illustrated  and  explained. 
Pressure  systems  and  the  development  of  frontal  systems  are  re- 
lated to  precipitation  and  flying  conditions. 


b.  Air  movement  and  its  effects  are  discussed.  Density  altitude 

and  its  effects  on  aircraft  performance,  icing  conditions  in  clouds, 
and  turbulence  near  heavier  aircraft  are  illustrated  and  described. 
Recognition  of  the  basic  types  of  fronts  and  the  weather  connected 
with  frontal  pattern  is  covered.  The  barametric  pressure  altimeter 
is  analyzed  and  its  use  outlined.  Weather  information  sources 
and  interpretation  conclude  this  section, 

c.  Interpretation  of  data  as  it  appears  in  teletyped  sequence  re- 
ports and  forecasts  is  covered.  Observation  methods  and  equipment 
are  discussed  and  described.  Special  reports  and  the  Not&m  code 
are  examined.  Examples  of  sequence  reports,  winds  aloft  forecasts, 
and  terminal  forecasts  are  illustrated,  deciphered,  and  clarified. 

5.  Basic  Flight  Computet 

a.  The  flight  computer  is  introduced  with  a detailed  description  of 
the  scales  on  the  calculator  side.  Examples  of  time  and  distance 
problems  are  presented  in  detailed  steps.  Time  and  distance 
exercises  are  included  as  a review.  Problems  on  fuel  consumption 
and  the  solutions  are  presented  in  logical  order. 

b.  Review  problems  involving  time,  distance,  and  fuel  consumption 
precede  an  introduction  to  true  airspeed  calculations.  True  air- 
speed computation  is  dealt  with  in  detail  through  review  and 
example  problems, 

c.  The  wind  side  of  the  flight  computer  is  introduced  with  a descrip- 
tion and  the  function  of  its  various  parts,  A wind  problem  is 
detailed  to  produce  wind  angle  and  ground  speed  answers.  A problem 
utilizing  both  sides  of  the  computer  is  then  detailed  as  a complete 
review. 
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6*  Basic  Navigation 

a*  Sectional  and  WAC  Charts  are  explained.  Sectional  charts  are 
given  a detailed  emphasis*  Topographical  symbols  are  explained 
and  illustrated, 

b,  A description  of  AIM  and  how  to  use  it  is  followed  by  a thor- 
ough example  of  how  to  plan  a VFR  flight  using  all  available 
"tools"  and  information.  Planning  of  a VFR  flight  using  the 
computer  and  a sectional  chart  is  illustrated  and  described 
in  depth, 

c.  The  student  is  referred  to  AIM  for  airport  information  and  radio 
frequencies.  The  flight  is  started  and  pertinent  navigation  items 
are  detailed*  In-flight  practical  navigation  situations  are  pre- 
sented, such  as  navigating  around  an  isolated  thunderstorm, 

7,  Radio  Communications 

a.  Beginning  with  radio  license  requirements,  Section  A presents 

an  introduction  to  aircraft  radio  communications.  Good  operating 
practices  and  accepted  techniques  in  the  use  of  communications 
equipment  are  shown.  The  characteristics  and  limitations  of  the 
frequency  bands  assigned  to  aircraft  communication  and  navigation 
are  given.  Communication  facilities  available  to  the  pilot  are 
explained.  Aeronautical  charts  and  the  Airman’s  Information 
Manual  are  used  to  illustrate  symbol  meanings  and  listings  of 
facilities, 

b.  This  section  covers  a typical  VFR  flight  from  a controlled  airport 
to  another  airport,  illustrating  and  reproducing  communications 
from  departure  to  arrival.  An  enroute  position  report,  a flight 
service  station  contact  for  weather  information,  and  the  routine 
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communications  with  ground  stations  are  all  given.  The  use  of 
radio  navigation  aids  is  included.  The  flight  terminates  real- 
istically with  the  landing  sequence  and  contacts  with  approach 
control,  the  tower,  and  ground  control, 

8*  Basic  Radio  Navigation 

a.  The  theory  of  operation  of  the  VHP  omni  ground  station  is  pre- 
sented in  basic  terms.  This  permits  a good  understanding  of  how 
the  courses  are  formed  and  provides  basis  for  the  next  logical 
step  of  providing  understanding  of  how  the  aircraft  receiver 
uses  these  VOR  signals  to  provide  information  to  the  pilot.  The 
ease  of  VOR  omni  navigation  is  illustrated. 

b.  A review  of  omni  procedures  is  presented  in  an  imaginary  flight. 
The  automatic  direction  finding  capability  of  the  Low/Medium 
Frequency  receiver  is  illustrated  in  several  examples  to  emphasize 
its  capabilities, 

9.  Private  Pilot  Federal  Aviation  Regulations 

a.  This  section  covers  information  pertaining  to  the  student  and  pri- 
vate pilot  ratings.  It  includes  descriptions  of  requirements  for 
solo  flight  and  flight  area  requirements  as  they  appear  in  the 
Federal  Aviation  Regulations.  Federal  Aviation  Regulations  cover- 
ing requirements  for  a private  pilot  applicant  are  detailed.  In 
addition,  Federal  Aviation  Regulations  pertaining  to  civil  air- 
craft and  the  appropriate  certificates  are  presented, 

b.  Pilot  responsibilities  are  quoted  and  commented  upon.  Communi- 
cations requirements,  operating  restrictions  and  rules  for  safe 
operation  of  an  aircraft,  and  light  signals  in  aircraft  traffic 
control  on  the  ground  and  in  the  air  are  covered.  A discussion 
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concerning  control  zones  is  presented.  Visual  flight  rules 
pertaining  to  weather  minimums  and  certain  restrictions  are 
included. 

10.  The  Federal  Aviation  Administration 

a.  historical  background  and  current  organization 

b.  certificating  responsibilities  and  procedures 

c.  airways  and  navigational  systems 

d.  air  traffic  controls 

e.  airport  functions 

f.  communication 

g.  research  and  development 

h.  occupational  opportunity 


V The  Field  Trip 


On  April  21 , 197 1,  the  class  left  Fort  Sumner  for  what  developed 
into  two  of  the  most  gratifying  and  exciting  days  most  of  the  students 
had  ever  experienced. 

We  arrived  at  E.N.M.U.  - R Campus  at  about  9:00  A.M.  and  were 
heartily  welcomed  by  Mr.  Gerald  Cady,  Chief  Airframe  and  Powerplant 
Instructor  at  the  vocational-technical  school.  He  had  negotiated  prior 
arrangements  for  a full  tour  of  the  training  facility  and  thus,  the 
morning  was  spent  conversing  and  visiting  with  students  and  instructors 
from  the  areas  of  auto-mechanics,  welding  body  and  fender,  refrigeration 
and  electronics.  Many  of  our  students  expressed  that  they  had  not  en- 
visioned such  excellent  post-high  school  training  opportunities  as  being 
available  to  them. 

The  remainder  of  the  first  day  was  spent  on  site  in  the  huge  hanger 
which  serves  as  the  laboratory  facility  for  those  enrolled  in  the  F.A.A. 
certified  A and  P program.  Initially  Mr.  Cady  conducted  an  orientation 
session  for  our  students  which  served  to  answer  many  of  the  "hows,  whys, 
and  where's"  of  aviation  training.  He  then  conducted  a "look,  smell, 
touch"  walk-a-round  which  allowed  the  students  their  first  "real  life" 
contact  with  small  aircraft,  propellors,  jet  engines,  fabric  and  dope, 
aneroid  barometers  and  all  the  other  pleasant  mechanical  things  that 
"aviation  life"  is  concerned  with.  The  afternoon  was  structured  so 
that  our  students  "worked"  with  the  college  students  in  small  project 
groups  concerned  with  wood  laminations  and  fabric  stretching  (as  well 
as  tail-tale  stretching).  The  day  culminated  with  a question  and 
answer  session. 
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The  second  day  was  to  bring  further  adventure.  This  was  the  day 
to  fly!  The  wind  was  gusting  to  40  m.p.h.  but  our  heroes  were  undaunted. 
Armed  with  signed  parental  release  slips  (which  permitted  them  to  fly 
with  a Certified  Flight  Instructor)  we  bravely  approached  Airlane 
Aviation  (where  prior  arrangements  had  been  made).  The  next  three 
hours  are  most  difficult  to  describe.  Each  student  had  an  opportunity 
to  fly  around  Roswell  in  a light-twin  engine  aircraft.  The  faces  were 
lighted  as  I had  never  seen  them  in  school , the  eyes  were  generating 
fresh  ideas  and  these  "low  achieving"  students  had  just  discovered  a 
new  dimension  to  living. 

We  spent  the  final  phase  of  the  trip  in  the  F.A.A.  control  tower. 

In  this  setting  the  boys  observed  airline  control  operations,  learned 
about  work  opportunities  and  training  requirements  for  this  aspect  of 
aviation  employment. 
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VI  Cost  of  the  Trip 


E.N.M.U,  - Roswell  provided  excellent  lodging  and  meals  (one  night, 

four  meals)  at  a cost  of  $6,60  for  each  participant. 

VII  Recommendations 

1.  All  participating  students  and  the  instructor  believe  that  the  dura- 
tion of  the  course  should  be  extended  to  at  least  one  full  semester. 
There  was  not  sufficient  time  to  qualify  each  student  for  the  private 
pilot  written  examination. 

2.  All  participating  students  expressed  the  desire  that  a similar 
course  be  offered  as  an  academic  elective  in  the  regular  school 
program. 

3.  If  such  a course  were  to  be  offered,  it  could  be  best  developed 
through  an  inter-disciplinary  effort  (industrial  arts,  vocational 
shop,  English,  math,  and  social  science). 

4.  Air-age  education  should  commence  at  the  elementary  school  level. 
Cessna  and  Piper  aircraft  companies  offer  low-cost  training  packages 
for  personnel  who  have  little  if  any  background  in  this  area. 

5.  The  course  should  be  available  on  a co-educational  basis. 

6.  The  New  Mexico  State  Department  of  Education  might  work  closely  with 
the  New  Mexico  Aviation  Agency  in  order  to  encourage  individual 
school  districts  to  develop  exemplary  programs  in  aviation  education. 
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In  order  to  pre-flight,  we 
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MINI-GRANT  PROPOSAL  FORM 


Please  type  Deadline:  December  24,  1970  Complete  All  Blanks 
Proposed  Title  of  Project:  INTRODUCTION  TO  AVIATION  TECHNOLOGY  AND  AVIATION 
RELATED  OCCUPATIONS 


FROM:  Mark  H.  Dorfman 

Director  of  Guidance 

Name 

Title 

Fort  Sumner  High  School 

Guidance 

School 

Department 

P.  0.  Box  387 

Fort  Sumner 

88119 

Street  Address 

City 

Zip  Code 

355-2231 

Telephone 

BRIEF  DESCRIPTION: 

This  project  will  focus  on  high  school  boys  who  are  currently  sophomores 
and  juniors.  The  project  group  (15)  will  be  selected  from  a pool  of 
students  who  manifest: 

1*  Expressed  interest  but  not  necessarily  much  experience  in  mechanical 
areas  (cars,  small  engines,  boats,  etc.) 

2.  Curiosity  about  the  fields  of  Aviation  and  Aerospace  Technology, 

3.  Specific  desire  to  attain  knowledge  of  these  areas  through  exposure 
and  study. 

4.  Moderate  aptitude  in  fundamental  mathematical  skills. 

5.  An  interest  in  concurrently  pursuing  study  in  the  ground  school 
phase  of  pilot  training.  Successful  completion  of  this  unit  would 
qualify  students  to  take  the  F,A*A,  written  examination. 

The  program  would  be  operationally  defined  as: 

1*  Field  observation  and  contact 

a.  ENMU  program  in  Airframe  and  Powerplant  education  would  be 
utilized  to  expose  students  to  concepts  of  post  high  school 
technical  training,  leading  to  proficiency  and  certification 
in  a field  with  exciting  opportunities  and  an  excellent  em- 
ployment outlook. 

b.  Extended  contact  with  F.A.A,  personnel  through  observation  of 
control  tower  and  navigation  facilities  in  Roswell  and  Albu- 
querque leading  to  a thorough  familiarization  with  training 
and  employment  procedures  in  the  Federal  Airways  System. 
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c.  Visits  to  small  fixed-base  aircraft  operations  (Piper, 
Cessna,  Beech,  etc.)  to  understand  differential  functions 
of  this  massive  industry. 

d.  Contact  with  major  airlines  personnel  (scheduling,  reser- 
vations, etc.) 

e.  Contact  with  airport  personnel, 

2.  School  based  career  exploration  in  Aviation 

a.  Monographs 

b.  Occupational  Outlook  Quarterly  and  Handbook. 

c.  Aviation  magazines 

d.  Local  pilots 

e.  Possibly  utilize  the  novel  Airport,  Arthur  Haley  and  the 
T.V.  Series  San  Francisco  Airport  to  generate  ideas  and 
inveWement. 

3,  Ground  School  - Private  Pilot 

a.  Theory  of  flight 

b.  Aircraft  systems  and  instrumentation 

c.  Navigation 

d.  Weather  systems 

e.  Communications 

f.  Regulations 

g.  Preparations  for  F#A#A#  written  examination. 


DURATION  OF  PROJECT:  Starting  Date  - 2/1/71  Ending  Date  - 5/28/71 


BUDGET: 

Funds  Requested 
From  RCU 

Local  or  Other 
Support  Funds 

Personnel; 

Part  of  vocational 
guidance  to  be  developed 
and  conducted  by  Guidance 
Counselor 

Materials  or  Supplies: 

$450.00 

Travel  and  Per  Diem: 

$125.00 

Communications  and  Services: 

$ 25.00 

Other  costs: 

Typing  (maximum  $15) 
Photographic  procedures 
<£  supplies 

$ 25.00 

$ 15.00 

TOTAL  COSTS 

$475.00 

$165.00 
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APPENDIX  C 


TO: 

Hilda  Majors,  Director 
Research  Coordinating  Unit 

FROM; 

Mark  H.  Dorfman,  Researcher 

RE: 

Progress  Report,  Mini  Grant 

DATE: 

April  19,  1971 

To  date  the  Introduction  to  Aviation  Technology  and 
Aviation-Related  Occupations  has  been  involved  in  the 
following  activities: 

1.  Enrollment  of  fifteen  ( 1 5)  students 

(three  (3)  have  been  attending  spasmodically). 

2.  Completion  of  nine  (9)  two-hour  workshop  sessions. 

3.  Purchase  of  materials  for  the  course. 

4.  Scheduling  two-day  field  trip  April  21,  22  to  E.N.M.U. 

a.  A & P Program 

b.  FAA  facilities 

c.  Fixed-base  operations  with  flying  experience 
scheduled  for  each  student. 

d.  Airport  personnel 

5.  Plans  are  to  terminate  the  project  on  May  27,  1971, 
with  ten  (lO)  additional  two  (2)  hour  workshops 
still  scheduled. 
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APPENDIX  D 


FORT  SUMNER  HIGH  SCHOOL 
Fort  Sumner,  New  Mexico 

April  16,  1971 


Dear  Parent: 

The  Aviation  Class  in  which  your  son  has  been  participating 
will  take  a field  trip  on  April  21-22. 

This  trip  will  provide  a dimension  to  the  course  which  should 
contribute  significantly  to  his  understanding  of  the  field  of 
aviation  ♦ 

The  bus  will  depart  from  the  high  school  to  ENMU  - Roswell 
Campus  - at  about  7:30  a.m.  on  Wednesday,  April  21.  We  will 
remain  on  the  campus  overnight  with  a return  to  Fort  Sumner 
scheduled  at  about  4:00  p.m.,  Thursday,  April  22. 

Included  in  the  program  will  be  the  opportunity  to  fly  with 
an  FAA  licensed  flight  instructor. 

The  total  cost  of  room  and  board  for  the  duration  of  the  trip 
will  be  $6.60. 


Sincerely, 


Mark  H.  Dorfman 


sm 


Parent  Signature 


APPENDIX  E 


OPERATIONAL  MATERIALS  AND  SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY 


TITLE  - Sanderson  Audio-Visual  Library  of  Aviation 

Source  Sanderson  Films  Inc.,  Aviation  Visual  Aids 
P.  0.  Box  13121,  Wichita,  Kansas  67213 


TITLE  - Private  Pilot,  Complete  Programmed  Course 

Source  Aero  Products  Research,  Inc* 

11811  Teale  Street,  Culver  City,  California  90230 


TITLE  - Federal  Aviation  Regulations,  Airmans  Information  Manual 
and  Basic  Reference  Book 

Source  Aero  Products  Research,  Inc* 

11811  Teale  Street,  Culver  City,  California  90230 


TITLE  - E6-3B  Wind-Triangle  Computer 

APR  Time-Speed-Distance  Computer 
Nav-Chart  NP-13  plotter 

Source  Aero  Products  Research  Inc* 

11811  Teale  Street,  Culver  City,  California  90230 


TITLE  - Air  Facts 

Source  Air  Facts  Inc. 

70  Nassau  Street 
Princeton,  New  Jersey  08540 

TITLE  - Private  Pilot 

Source  Private  Pilot 

Subscription  Division 
153-01  Tenth  Avenue 
Flushing,  New  York  11357 


TITLE  - Private  Pilots  Handbook  of  Aeronautical  Knowledge 

Source  Superintendent  of  Document’s 

0*  S.  Government  Printing  Office 
Washington,  D.  C.  20402 
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TITLE  - F.A.A.,  What  It  Is,  What  It  Does 

Source  Superintendent  of  Document's 
U.  S.  Government  Printing  Offi 
Washington,  D,  C.  2Q402 


TITLE  - List  of  F#A*A,  Publications 

Source  Superintendent  of  Documents 
Government  Printing  Office 
Washington,  D,  C.  20402 
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ABSTRACT  - THIS  REPORT  EVALUATES  A 
COMPREHENSIVE  MANPOWER  PROGRAM  OESIGNED  TO 
PROVIDE  DISADVANTAGED  ADULTS  WITH  THE 
ACADEMIC,  VOCATIONAL,  AND  SOCIAL  SKILL 
NECESSARY  FOR  EMPLOYMENT.  IN  ORDER  TO  PREOICT 
SUCCESS  IN  THE  PROGRAM  AS  WELL  AS  IN 
EMPLOYMENT,  MULTIPLE  REGRESSION  ANALYSIS  WAS 
USED  TO  COMPARE  THE  INFLUENCES  OF  21 
VARIABLES  ON  THE  SUCCESS  OF  121  PREVIOUS 
PARTICIPANTS.  VARIABLES  WERE  IDENTIFIED  WHICH 
CAN  PREDICT  TO  SOME  EXTENT,  TRAINING  TIME, 
POST-TRAINING  SCORES  IN  LANGUAGE  ANO 
MATHEMATICS,  AND  EMPLOYMENT.  NO  PREDICTION 
WAS  POSSIBLE  FOR  RELATED  EMPLOYMENT, 
COUNSELING  TIME,  OR  RATING  SCALE  TOTAL.  (BH) 
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INTRODUCTION 


For  the  past  one  and  one-half  years  the  facilities,  time, 
and  staff  of  Prince  Edward  Island  NewStart  have  been  concentrated 
on  the  development,  implementation,  and  evaluation  of  a program 
aimed  at  providing  disadvantaged  adults  with  skills  of  an  aca- 
demic, vocational  and  social  nature  in  order  that  they  may  more 
readily  be  prepared  to  locate  and  pursue  suitable  employment. 

Job  acquisition  has  been  the  focal  point  of  this  activity  since 
this  economic  advancement  is  seen  as  the  prime  prerequisite  for 
meaningful  personal  and  social  development. 

The  philosophy  that  underlay  the  evolution  of  the  program 
was  that  a global  approach  to  the  problems  of  the  disadvantaged 
was  needed  in  order  that  accomplishments  be  observed  and  measured. 
The  company,  as  a whole,  attempted  to  convert  its  independent 
functions  into  a single  plan,  since,  previous  to  this  project, 
most  segments  (ba%ic  education,  vocational  training  and  so  on) 
were  operating  independently  of  each  other.  It  was  felt,  there- 
fore, that  an  inclusive  program  was  desirable  to  fulfill  the 
needs  of  the  individuals  with  whom  we  were  dealing.  Thus  the 
Comprehensive  Manpower  Development  System  was  conceived  and 
implemented.  An  extensive  account  of  the  rationale  and  organ- 
izational features  of  the  system  may  be  found  in  the  company's 
1970-1971  Plan  of  Operation  (P.E.I.  NewStart,  1970). 

Specifically,  the  plan  called  for  the  capability  of  a 
training  system  to  accept  and  train  for  employment  any  individual, 
male  or  female,  of  any  academic  standing,  from  illiterate  to 
high  school,  who  ☆as  seen  by  the  company  as  being  unable  to 
gain  employment  due  to  lack  of  academic,  vocational,  or  social 
skills.  In  effect,  this  meant  a willingness  on  the  part  of  the 
organization  to  ^:sist  any  individuals  who  were  unemployed. 
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Procedures  were  established  {or  the  flow  of  individuals 
into  and  out  of  the  training  at  any  point.  Early  in  the  pro- 
ject, a committee  was  instigated  to  assess  the  level  and  time 
of  entry  for  each  individual  and  to  assist  in  the  orderly  flow 
of  that  person  through  the  training  sequence  and  finally  to 
help  in  attaining  a job  for  that  person.  The  function  and  qual 
itative  evaluation  of  that  group  may  be  found  in  Haire  (1971). 
Diagramatical ly , the  operation  of  the  system  is  shown  in  Figure 
Obviously,  the  plan  called  for  a high  degree  of  flexibility  and 
communication  between  all  the  groups  and  particular  individuals 
involved . 
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Jlanpower  Development  System  Flow  Chart 


MANPOWER  RESEARCH 


With  the  advent  of  the  United  States  "War  on  Poverty" 
came  many  projects  having  as  their  formal  objective  the  training 
of  disadvantaged  people  for  employment.  Under  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  (MDTA) , the  American  people  poured 
many  millions  of  dollars  into  a concerted  but  sometimes  splintered 
attack  on  the  problems  of  the  poor.  In  Canada,  one  of  the  first 
acts  was  to  establish  provincial  bodies  with  an  autonomous 
charter  and  with  the  broad  objective  of  conducting  research  into 
the  methods  and  techniques  of  training  disadvantaged  adults  for 
suitable  employment.  The  corporations  would  be  referred  to 
as  NewStart  Incorporated  and  as  the  name  suggests,  the  purpose 
was  to  provide  a starting  point  for  a new  attack  on  poverty. 

In  all,  six  provinces  took  advantage  of  the  federal  funds 
available . 

Each  company  had  a life  expectancy  of  five  years,  thus  the 
Comprehensive  Manpower  Development  System  was  this  Corporation's 
final  project  within  that  time  limit. 


The  idea  for  the  system  flowed  from  several  sources 
including  the  Company's  personnel  themselves,  consultants  to 
the  Company,  and  the  previous  experience  of  individuals  in  the 
area  of  human  resource  development  either  through  personal 
contact  or  the  literature  evailable  on  the  subject. 


The  Economic  Council  of  Canada  (1968,  Ch.6)  questioned 
the  methods  being  utilized  to  combat  poverty  and  suggested 
(p.  127)  the  following: 

A full-scale  war  on  poverty  should  embrace  all 
of  the  four  basic  categories  of  anti-poverty 
programs  ...:  manpower  programs,  individual 
improvement  programs,  community  betterment 
programs,  and  income  maintenance  programs. 

Experience  has  shown  that  these  categories  are 
interrelated  and  mutually  supporting. 


In  an  attempt  to  coordinate  these  four  areas  into  the 
CMDS,  a combination  of  several  programs  wa$  effected.  Indivi- 
dual improvement  programs  were  seen  as  part  of  the  manpower 
training  system,  the  community  services  program  (P.E.I.  New- 
start, 1970)  was  seen  as  community  action  programs  and  the 
adult  Occupational  Training  Act  (OTA)  of  1967  as  fulfilling 
the  income  maintenance  role. 

In  terms  of  specific  approaches,  the  plan  relied  heavily 
on  the  Rural  Education  Disadvantaged  Youth  program  (Fuller 
and  Phipps,  1967);  Operation  Mainstream  (Pine  and  Horne,  1968); 
Farm  Family  Project  (U.S.  Office  of  Manpower  Policy,  1968; 
Sommerfeld  and  Fatzinger,  1967).  These  along  with  many  othe^ 
reports  and  discussions  helped  to  serve  as  guidelines.  Gener- 
ally the  kind  of  action  research,  pursued  by  corporations  similar 
to  NewStart,  is  such  that  methodological  limitations  have  pro- 
duced ambigious  results.  It  is  felt  that  any  attempt  to  clarify 
and  resolve  these  issues  is  useful  to  the  whole  area  of  man- 
power training  and  evaluation. 
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THE  PROBLEM  AND  ITS  CONDITIONS 


The  major  effort  of  the  evaluative  process  has  been  in 
terms  of  predicting  success  both  within  the  different  programs 
and  within  the  employment  sphere.  The  aim  of  this  activity 
was  to  identify  the  variable  or  group  of  variables  which  would, 
alone  or  in  combination,  best  predict  the  incoming  trainees* 
chances  of  success  after  intervention  on  the  company’s  part 
(in  this  case*,  the  manpower  training  system  and  its  inherent 
activities ) . 

During  the  first  twelve  months  of  the  CMDS  program,  two 
attempts  were  made  to  provide  continuous  evaluation  within 
these  two  general  areas.  The  results  of  these  studies  are 
contained  in  Rogers  and  Nicholson  (1970)  and  Rogers  (1971b). 
This  report  will  deal  with  identical  criteria  of  success; 
specifically,  these  are: 

A.  Employment  Area: 

1.  Employed  in  any  area  of  work  > 

2.  Employed  in  an  area  related  to  the  person’s 
training  at  NewStart. 

B . Program  Area: 

“1.  Time  spent  in  counselling 

2.  Time  spent  in  training 

3.  Post-training  scores  in  mathematics 

A.  Post- training  scores  in  language 

5.  Total  rating  on  a teacher  evaluation  form. 

In  other  words,  this  evaluation  is  concerned  with  finding 
the  degree  to  which  it  is  possible  to  forecast  or  predict 
outcomes  in  these  seven  areas.  In  terms  of  the  attempts  made 
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prior  to  this  report,  the  findings  within  the  employment  area 


were  ambiguous,  i,e,  , not  replicated, 

while 

prediction  within 

the  program  areas  was,  in  most  cases, 

consistent.  A 

summary 

of  the  result 

s from  the  two  studies  is 

given 

in  Table 

1. 

TABLE  1 

RESULTS 

OF  FIRST  TWO  STUDEIS  COMPARING 

MULTIPLE 

R 

Problem 

Criterion 

R, 

R 

1 

2 

i 

Employment 

.80 

.56 

2 

Related  Employment 

.83 

.60 

3 

Counselling  Time 

& it 

.45 

4 

Training  Time 

. 

.96 

.87 

5 

Post-Language 

.92 

.79 

6 

Pos  t -Mathematics 

.92 

.86 

7 

Total  Rating 

.87 

.58 

In  short,  three  of  these  initial  results  could  be 
considered  consistent  while  a larger  drop  in  the  multiple 
correlation  is  noticed  in  the  others  then  that  which  would 
normally  be  expected  (see  Uhl  and  Eisenberg,  1970). 

In  terms  of  the  variables  to  be  utilized  in  the  study,  some 
twenty-one,  inclusive  of  criteria,  were  finally  chosen.  The 
information  system  of  the  Company  and  its  role  in  the  evaluative 
process  is  described  elsewhere  (Rogers,  1971a);  the  dependent 
and  independent  variables  were  selected  from  all  those  avail- 
able. It  was,  however,  not  desirable  to  utilize  all  variables 
in  each  problem  since  the  objective  of  the  process  was  to  pre— 


**  This  criterion  was  not  predicted  in  the  initial  analysis. 
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diet  future  events  and  thus  those  variates  which  would  not  be 
known  at  the  particular  time  were  not  employed,  that  is,  in  terms 
of  predicting  post-training  language  scores,  only  those  measures 
available  at  the  beginning  of  the  training  would  be  potential 
predictors  (pre-training  language  scores  would  be  known;  post- 
training  math  scores  would  not  be). 

Specifically  the  variables  included  in  the  study  are  given 
in  Table  2 along  with  their  breakdown  and  variable  code  desig- 
nation . 


TABLE  2 

VARIABLES  UTILIZED 

1.  1 if  trainee  is  employed; 

0  if  otherwise. 

2.  1 if  trainee  is  employed  in  related  area; 
0 otherwise. 

3f  Age:  1 if  between  17-20  years 

2 if  between  21-24  years 

3 if  between  25-28  years 

4 if  between  29-32  years 

5 if  between  33-35  years 

6 if  36  years  or  over, 

4 . Sex:  1 i f male 

0 if  female 

5.  Marital  Status:  1 if  married 

0 if  single 

6.  Dependents:  0 if  not  dependents 

1 if  1 dependent 

2 if  2 dependents 

3 if  3 dependents 

4 if  4 dependents 

5 if  5 dependents 

6 if  6 or  more  dependentSf 
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7.  Employment  Status  Prior  To  Training: 


if  employed  0 months  of  last  24 
if  employed  1-6  months  of  last  24 
if  employed  7-12  months  of  last  24 
if  employed  13-18  months  of  last  24 
if  employed  19-23  months  of  last  24 
if  employed  24  months. 


8.  Travel  to  Training  Centre: 


if  1-5  miles  from  training  centre 

if  6-10  miles 

if  11-15  miles 

if  16-29  miles 

if  21-25  miles 

if  26-30  miles 

if  31  or  more  miles. 


9.  Program  Component: 


10. 


if  direct  placement 
if  basic  education 
if  basic  education  and 

pre-employment  skills  training 
if  initial  skills  training 
if  pre-employment  skills  training  and 
initial  skills  training 

5 if  basic  education  and 

initial  skills  training 

6 if  basic  education, 

pre-employment  skills  training,  and 
initial  skills  training. 

1 if  placed  in  further  training  after  NewStart; 
0 if  otherwise. 
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11.  1 if  placed  permanently  in  employment  by  NewStart;X 

0 if  otherwise.  ' H 


12.  Mobility: 


1 if  travelling  0-9  miles  to  work  X 

2 if  travelling  10-19  miles  to  work 

3 if  travelling  20-29  miles  to  work 

4 if  travelling  30-39  miles  to  work 

5 if  travelling  40-50  miles  to  work 

6 if  travelling  50  miles  or  more  to  work 
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13.  Counselling  Time  During  Training: 


13 


0 if 

1 if 

2 if 


0 hours 

1 hour 

2 hours 
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3 if 

4 if 

5 if 

6 if 

7 if 

8 if 

9 if 

14.  Training  Time: 

1 if 

2 if 

3 if 

4 if 

5 if 

6 if 

7 if 

8 if 


3 hours 

4 hours 

5 hours 

6 hours 

7 hours 

8 hours 

9 hours  or  more. 


less  than  10  days 
less  than  20  days 
less  than  30  days 
less  than  40  days 
less  than  50  days 
less  than  60  days 
less  than  70  days 
80  days  or  more. 


15.  Pre-Score  on  Language  Subtests 


16.  Post-Score  on  Language  Subtests 
17t  Pre-Score  on  Math  Subtests 

18.  Post-Score  on  Math  Subtests 

19 . Pre-Score  on  I .Q . 

20.  Post-Score  on  I.Q. 

21.  Total  Score  on  Rating  Scale 


X 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


21 


In  the  discussion  of  each  problem,  the  criterion  variable 
and  the  potential  predictors  will  be  specified. 
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THE  POPULATION  FOR  THE  STUDY 


The  group  to  be  included  in  this  study  consisted  of  all 
those  individuals  (N«121)  who  were  in  contact  with  the  manpower 
system  from  the  time  of  its  inception  to  the  point  of  termina- 
tion of  the  program.  The  following  is  a summary  of  available 
data ; 


A . Demographic  Characteristics 

I#  Average  age  « 22.5  years 
2.  Males  ■ 60%;  females  ■ 40% 

3*  Married  = 53% 

4.  Average  number  of  dependents  - 1.3 

5*  Average  length  of  employment  prior  to  training  « 

9 months  of  last  24 

6*  Average  distance  from  training  centre  « 18  miles. 


B . Tested  Characteristics 

1.  Average  pre-training  language  score  * 6.5  grade  levels 

2.  Average  pos t-tr aining  language  score  ® 7.5  grade  levels 
3*  Average  pre-training  mathematics  score  = 6.9  grade  levels 

4.  Average  pos t-training  language  score  * 8.0  grade  levels 

5.  Average  pre-training  intelligence  score  « 78.1 

6.  Average  post-training  intelligence  score  = 84.7 

7.  Average  score  on  teacher  rating  » 74.6 


C#  Program  Characteristics 


1.  (a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(d) 

(e) 


4 people  were  directly  placed 

8 people  were  enrolled  in  basic  education  programs 

31  people  were  enrolled  in  basic  education  and 
pre-employment  skills  training  combination 

11  people  were  enrolled  in  only  initial  skills 

training 

3 people  were  enrolled  in  initial  skills  training 
and  pre-employment  skills  training 
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(f)  18  people  were  enrolled  in  basic  education  and 

initial  skills  training. 

(g)  46  people  were  enrolled  in  basic  education,  pre- 

employment  skills  and  initial  skills. 

2.  Average  number  of  counselling  hours  * 3.0 

3.  Average  number  of  training  days  «*  65  days. 

D.  Post-Training  Characteristics 

1.  Number  of  people  employed  = 74% 

2.  Number  of  people  employed  in  related  area  ■ 19% 

3.  Number  of  people  placed  in  further  training  by 

NewStart  = 12% 

4.  Number  of  people  placed  permanently  by  NewStart 

assistance  = 26% 

5.  Number  of  miles  travelled  to  work  (average)  - 17 

Some  note  should  be  made  concerning  the  term  "population" 
(in  contrast  to  "sample")  which  has  been  used.  It  is  felt  that, 
empirically,  there  is  no  justification  for  designating  this 
group  as  a sample  of  the  disadvantaged.  Needless  to  say,  the 
group  represents  one  or  more  segments  of  this  general  populace; 
however,  on  the  assumption  that  there  are  sub-groups  of  dis- 
advantaged, studies  here  have  not  clearly  defined  just  what 
characteristics  are  typical  of  particular  strata  of  this  general 
population.  Although  two  studies  have  been  completed  which 
attempt  to  define  the  attributes  of  the  different  sub-groups 
within  the  NewStart  population  (Rogers,  1971b,  Rogers  et.al., 
1971);  however,  these  results  have  not  been  generalized  to  the 
total  population.  On  reviewing  these  results,  it  seems  most 
plausable  to  conclude  that  the  majority  of  trainees  represented 
the  middle  and  upper  levels  of  the  disadvantaged  population, 
while  there  was  little  representation  of  the  "hard-core"  dis- 
advantaged. 
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METHODOLOGY 


The  problem  being  considered  involves  the  prediction  of 
a single  criterion  from  a set  of  predictors,  i.e.,  multiple 
prediction.  Horst  (1968,  Ch.  22)  considers  several  methods 
of  statistical  forecasting;  the  method  chosen  for  this  particu- 
lar study  was  multiple  linear  regression.  This  technique 
derives  a weight  for  each  predictor  which  optimizes  its  predic- 
tive effectiveness,  that  is,  the  correlations  between  variables 
are  utilized  in  such  a manner  so  that  ultimately,  and  if  required, 
each  independent  variable  is  assigned  a regression  coefficient 
(weight)  and  the  set  of  independent  variables  together  have 
a maximum  correlation  with  the  criterion.  In  this  study,  a 
step-wise  procedure  was  used  in  which  predictors  were  added 
to  the  set  on  the  basis  that  each  additional  variable  produces 
the  greatest  rise  in  the  multiple  correlation  coefficient. 

The  results  of  this  analysis  yield  several  points  of 
information.  The  first  and  most  important  is  the  multiple 
correlation  coefficient  (R)  which  may  be  interpreted  as  an 
index  of  forecasting  efficiency  which  is  derived  from  the 
correlation  such  that  E * 100  (1  - 1-R2).  This  index  is 

defined  as  the  percentage  reduction  in  errors  of  prediction 
by  reason  of  correlation  between  two  variables  (Guilford,  1965, 

P.  378)  A in  this  case  the  criterion  and  the  set  of  predictor 
variables.  Secondly,  the  results  will  yield  regression  weights 
for  those  variables  which  best  predict  the  criterion.  They 
indicate  the  amount  of  increase  in  the  criterion  for  every 
unit  increase  in  the  predictor.  Coefficients  are  not  indicators 
of  the  relative  importance  of'  each  variable.  This  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  predictor  measures  are  not  usually  independent 
for  a particular  sample  (Horst,  1968,  P.  354).  It  follows  that 
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the  variables  have  common  variance  components,  i.e.,  they  are 
correlated.  Only  if  they  were  uncorrelated  could  the  weights 
be  taken  as  indices  of  importance  for  each  variable. 


Another  point  which  should  be  noted  is  the  negative 
regression  weight.  They  are  as  qualified  as  positive  weights 
in  prediction.  They  suppress  variance  in  other  predictors 
that  is  not  common  to  the  criterion,  thus  effecting  a rise  in 
the  multiple  correlation.  Thus,  they  are  referred  to  as 
suppressor  variables. 


Lastly,  the  analysis  yields  a constant  for  each  problem. 

This  is  a regression  coefficient  that  must  be  added  to  the 

equation  to  ensure  that  the  mean  of  the  predictions  will  equal 

the  mean  of  the  obtained  values  (Guilford,  1965,  pp.  367-368). 

The  final  equation  for  predicting  them  takes  the  form  for  any 

person: 

! 


a + b X + b,X,.  + ...b  X . 
1 li  2 2i  n nx 


where  = predicted  score  for  individual  i 
a = constant 

b = regression  weight  I 
and  X1±  = score  of  individual  i on  variable  X.. 


Sources  of  information,  other  than  those  quoted,  include 
Bottenberg  and  Ward  (1963)  and  Kelly  et.al.  (1969). 
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VALIDATION 


In  the  area  of  regression  analysis,  validation  of  results 
has  been  a constant  problem  (see  Mosier,  1951).  Generally  it 
is  desirable  that  some  cross-validation  or  replication  pro- 
cedure be  utilized  to  ensure  the  stability  of  the  prediction 
equation  across  samples.  Many  researchers  have  experienced 
the  plight  of  Sommerf eld  and  Fatzinger  (1967)  who  found  the 
original  correlation  to  be  .439  and  the  cross-validation 
correlation  to  be  - .06. 

In  order  to  overcome  some  of  these  problems,  the  following 
steps  were  taken  here: 

(1)  The  121  individuals  were  divided  randomly  into  two 
samples  (N^  = 61;  N2  = 60) 

(2)  Analyses  were  carried  out  separately  on  both  groups. 

(3)  Analysis  was  performed  on  the  total  group 

(4)  Results  from  the  first  group  (Nj  = 61)  were  used  to 
predict  results  in  the  second  group  (N^  = 60)  and  these 
correlations  comparied,  i.e.,  multiple  correlations  from  Group 
1 was  compared  to  the  resultant  correlation  from  Group  2. 

This  method  represents  one  type  of  cross-validation  (Mosier, 
1951). 

It  was  hoped  that  these  results  would  identify  the  most 
effecient  predictors. 

RESULTS 

The  analyses  of  the  seven  problems  involved  in  the  study 
are  dealt  with  separately.  The  criteria  fall  into  two  overall 
groups,  namely,  employment  and  program  achievement. 
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A.  EMPLOYMENT  CRITERIA 


1.  Any  Employment.  The  first  problem  dealt  with  the 
prediction  of  employment.  All  variables,  except  related 
employment,  were  seen  as  potential  predictors. 

The  results  of  the  analysis  are  given  in  Table  3. 

TABLE  3 


RESULTS 

FOR  PROBLEM  1 

Sample  1 

Sample  2 Total 

Cross 

R 

.51 

.64  .45 

.52 

E 

15% 

24%  12% 

16% 

Number  of  Variables 
in  Predictor  Set  3 

4 2 

3 

In  deciding  the  validity  of  the  acceptance  of  these 
correlation  coefficients,  several  conditions  were  deemed 
important  for  the  tentative  adoption  of  the  results.  First, 
all  coefficients  should  be  within  a specified  range  (opera- 
tionally .20  was  decided  upon).  If  this  requirement  was  met, 
the  equation  for  the  total  group  was  selected  as  the  final  one. 
If  the  range  in  the  coefficients  was  greater  than  .20,  results 
from  Group  1 and  the  cross-validation  group  were  examined. 

If  they  were  similar,  the  equation  for  Group  1 was  selected. 

If  they  were  not  in  agreement,  the  solution  was  considered 
to  be  unacceptable,  i.e.,  not  valid. 

For  problem  one,  then,  the  equation  for  the  total  group 
was  accepted  as  the  one  for  possible  future  usage.  The 
multiple  R was  .45;  E * 12%;  and  the  equation  is  as  follows: 
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Y1  = .406  + .298(X4)  + ,086(Xl2) 
where  ■ predicted  score  for  criterion  one  (employment) 

,406  = constant 

X.  = sex 
4 

^12  B 

From  this  equation,  then,  it  may  be  stated  that  those 
people  who  were  male  and  who  would  travel  longer  distances  to 
work  have  the  greater  chance  for  employment.  The  implication 
herein  is  that  work  was  only  available  outside  of  one's 
immediate  community. 
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2‘  Related  Employment.  This  problem  was  focused  on 
predicting  an  individual's  employment  in  an  area  related  to 
his  training  at  NewStart.  All  variables  were  used  in  this 
analysis.  The  results  are  given  in  Table  4. 


TABLE  4 


RESULTS 

FOR  PROBLEM  2 

Sample  1 

Sample  2 Total 

Cross 

R 

.70 

.42  .50 

.42 

E 

28% 

9 % 15% 

9% 

Number 

in 

of  Variables 
Equation  4 

2 2 

4 

Through  the  conditions  set  out  in  the  first  problem,  it 
was  decided  that  the  results  for  this  criterion  could  not  be 
judged  valid.  For  information  purposes  the  equation  having 
the  greatest  R (Sample  1)  was  as  follows: 

Y2  «=  .097  + . 357 (X1Q)  - . 051  (Xg)  + .510(Xn)  + .070(X12) 

f 

where  Y£  « predicted  score  or  related  employment 
•097  ■ constant 

X10  " further  training  after  NewStart 
Xg  w miles  travelled  to  training  centre 
X^  * NewStart  help  in  being  placed  permanently 
Xj^  * miles  travelled  to  work. 

This  problem  was  of  utmost  importance  to  the  system  since 
it  would  indicate  th.i  degree  of  success  in  placing  people  in 
new  kinds  of  jobs.  In  the  employment  criterion  (problem  1) 
no  distinction  could  be  made  between  people  returning  to  old 
positions  (fishing,  farming)  and  those  who  found  a new  type 
of  employment. 
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B-  PROGRAM  ACHIEVEMENT 


3*  Language  Achievement.  This  problem  dealth  with  the 
accuracy  of  predicting  post-training  language  scores  from  a 
knowledge  of  demographic  data  and  pre-training  scores  on 


various  test.  The 

results  are 

given  below. 

TABLE  5 

RESULTS  FOR 

PROBLEM  3 

Sample  1 

Sample  2 

Total 

Gross 

R 

.92 

.82 

.89 

.82 

E 

582 

42% 

54% 

42! 

Number  of  Variables 

in  Equation 

1 

1 

1 

1 

As  was  expected  in  this  case,  the  pre-training  language 
score  was  the  better  predictor  by  itself  and  the  addition  of 

other  variables  did  not  add  significantly  to  its  effectiveness. 
The  equation  was i 

Y3  - 1*919  + •852(X15) 

1 

where  Y ■ predicted  post-trqlning  language  score 
1*919  - constant 

^15  ° Pre"^ra^n^ng  language  score* 
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4*  Mathematics  Achievement.  Ae  in  the  previous  case, 
all  demographic  and  pre-training  test  scores  were  utiliz-d  in 
an  attempt  to  forecast  the  final  mathematics  scores  of  trainees* 
Again,  the  results  were  not  surprising,  as  shown  in  Table  6. 

TABLE  6 

RESULTS  FOR  PROBLEM  4 

Sample  1 Sample  2 Total 
R .89  .81  .85 

E 54%  41%  45% 

Number  of  Variables 

in  Equation  121 

From  the  total  group  the  equation  would  be: 

Ya  «=  2.442  + 803(X1?) 

I 

where  ■ predicted  score  on  pos t-training  mathematics  test 

2.442  ■ constant 

X17*  8core  on  pre-training  mathematics  test. 

Obviously,  considering  these  two  problems,  one  can  be 
accurate  in  predicting  post  scores  on  these  two  tests  given 
a knowledge  of  the  trainees'  pre-scores. 


Cross 

.77 

38% 

1 
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5*  Number  of  Counselling  Hours.  For  the  total  group  of 
trainees,  the  average  time  spent  in  counselling  sessions  was 
3.0  hour3.  Within  the  context  of  this  program,  some  methods  of 
predicting  this  time  was  desirable.  All  demographic  and  pre- 
training scores  along  with  program  variables  were  utilized. 

The  results  are  given  in  Table  7. 


TABLE  7 

RESULTS  FOR  PROBLEM  5 


Sample  1 

R .34 

E 8% 

Number  of  Variables 

in  Equation  4 


Sample  2 Total  Cross 

.27  .22  .21 

6%  4%  4% 

1 1 4 


A unique,  situation  was  encountered  here  to  the  extent 
that  the  one  predictor  variable  for  Sample  2 and  the  total  was 
not  included  for  sample  one  and  therefore  the  cross-validation. 
Also  there  was  a reduction  in  the  correlation  from  .34  to  .21 
in  the  cross-validation  -although  this  could  partly  be  expected 
(Uhl  and  Eisenberg,  1970).  For  these  reasons,  the  results 
were  interpreted  as  being  invalid.  The  equation  from  Sample 
1 (largest  R)  was  as  follows: 


- .931  + . 268 (Xft)  + ,225(X9)  - ,299(X15>  + ,039(X19> 


where  = predicted  number  of  counselling  hours 

.931  * constant 
Xg  ■ number  of  dependents 

Xg  B program  component 

X15*  Pre"training  score  on  language  test 
and  X19«  pre-score  on  intelligence  test. 
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Training  Time.  The  average  number  of  training  days 
was  65  with  a standard  deviation  of  17  days.  This  problem 
attempted  to  identify  those  variables  which  best  predict  the 
length  of  time  any  trainee  would  be  in  any  of  the  various 
programs.  As  potential  predictors,  all  demographic  and  pre- 
training test  scores  along  with  program  variables  were 
utilized.  The  results  are  given  in  Table  8. 


TABLE  8 

RESULTS  FOR  PROBLEM  6 


Sample  1 

Sample  2 

Total 

R 

.53 

.62 

.51 

E 

16% 

22% 

15% 

Number 

in 

of  Variables 
Equation  2 

3 

2 

Cross 

.45 

12% 

2 


The  equation  from  the  total  group  is  as  follows: 

Y6  " 6*53  + -433(X9)  - .166(X1?) 

f 

where  Yfi  - predicted  days  of  training  time 

6*53  * constant 

Xj  * program  component 

m 9 re~ t raining  mathematics  score. 

Intuitively,  the  variable  program  component  is  logical 
here  since  the  more  program  components  in  which  one  is  enrolled 
the  longer  the  training  time.  The  mathematics  score  acts  as 
a suppressor  variable  in  such  a way  that  the  higher  the  score, 
the  less  time  in  training. 
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7.  Rating  Scale  Score.  At  the  end  of  the  training  period, 
instructors  rated  each  student  on  the  Behavioral  Rating  Scale 
in  Work  Evaluation  (Bashaw  and  Anderson,  1967).  This  problem 
was  designed  as  an  attempt  to  predict  from  the  demographic, 
pre-training  test  scores,  and  program  variables  the  total 
ratings  on  this  scale.  The  results  are  given  in  Table  9. 


TABLE  9 

RESULTS  FOR  PROBLEM  7 


Sample  1 

R .36 

E 8% 

Number  of  variables 

in  Equation  2 


Sample  2 Total  Cross 

.35  .20  .04 

8%  5%  5% 

2 12 


Since  the  range  of  correlations  exceeds  .20  and  the  cross 
validation  is  not  similar  to  the  validation  group  (.36  against 
.04)  the  results  of  this  problem  cannot  be  considered  valid. 
Although  the  multiple  correlation  for  Sample  2 is  very  close 
to  that  of  sample  1,  the  predictor  variables  are  not  the  same 
ones . 


O 
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OVERVIEW  OF  RESULTS 


The  summary  of  results  is  given  in  Table  11.  The  status 
of  the  problem  refers  to  the  validity  of  the  solution  based 
on  the  foregoing  analysis.  Four  of  the  seven  solutions  are 
seen  as  being  usable  in  any  future  program  of  this  kind  although, 
of  course,  continuous  re-evaluation  of  the  results  is  needed. 


TABLE  10 

SUMMARY  OF  RESULTS 


Problem 

Criterion 

Status 

R 

i 

Employment 

Yes 

.45 

2 

Related  Employment 

No 

3 

Post-Training  Language 

Yes 

.89 

4 

Post-Training  Mathematics 

Yes 

.85 

5 

Counselling  Time 

No 

6 

Training  Time 

Yes 

► 51 

7 

Rating  Scale  Total 

No 

The  results  of  these  regression  analyses  are  at  the  same 
time  encouraging  and  dissuasive.  On  the  one  hand,  the  ability 
to  replicate  results  to  a good  degree  across  samples  would 
indicate  that  this  kind  of  analysis  is  worthwhile.  On  the 
other,  the  degree  of  effectiveness  in  predicting  the  several 
criteria  is  lower  than  that  which  would  be  deemed  desirable. 
With  the  exception  of  forecasting  the  post-training  scores  in 
both  language  and  mathematics,  the  maximum  predictive  validity 
would  be  in  the  amount  of  training  time  (R  = .51).  This 
multiple  correlation  allows  us  to  predict  15  per  cent  better 
than  if  no  information  were  available. 
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The  criterion  in  which  most  interest  was  involved,  employed 
in  related  work,  was  not  able  to  be  predicted.  This  would  have 
to  be  the  major  hindrance  of  the  total  analysis*  Since  the 
mandate  of  the  Corporation  was  to  train  and  retrain  individuals 
who  were  unemployed  or  underemployed  on  entering  training,  and 
although,  after  training,  74  per  cent  of  the  group  was  employed 
and  19  per  cent  were  working  in  a job  related  to  their  training 
at  NewStart,  no  validity  could  be  established  for  any  of  the 
different  independent  variables  that  were  seen  as  potential 
predictors.  Some  further  investigation  and  addition  to  this 
system  of  other  variables  would  seem  to  be  one  alternative 
approach. 

A further  point  concerns  the  interaction  between  employment 
and  the  functioning  of  the  placement  department  of  this  Corpora- 
tion. Specifically,  it  was  only  with  active  job  identification 
by  the  staff  of  this  department,  i.e.,  through  on-the-job 
training  contacts  with  employers  and  contracts  for  training 
with  the  provincial  government,  were  individuals  able  to  obtain 
jobs  which  were  related  to  their  training.  These  facts  clearly 
indicated  the  inter-dependency  of  employment  success  and  a 
responsible  placement  activity. 
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CONCLUSION 


It  would  seem  relevant  at  thiB  point  to  review  some  final 
impressions  of  the  Comprehensive  Manpower  Development  System 
as  a global  approach  to  training  unemployed  or  underemployed 
people.  Initially,  it  should  be  understood  that  we  accept  and 
endorse  the  dichotomy  between  the  two  groups  of  poor,  one 
being  comprised  of  those  people  who  cannot  be  expected  to  earn 
incomes  and  that  group  with  remedial  disadvantages  who,  due  to 
lack  jf  social,  educational,  and  employment-oriented  skills, 
are  not  in  the  labor  force  (cf.  Economic  Council  of  Canada, 

1969,  Ch.  7).  The  latter  group  has  been  referred  to  generally 
as  "competitively  disadvantaged"  (P.E.I.  NewStart,  1970). 

We  feel  also  the  need  to  reiterate  the  adage  that  a 
country's  greatest  asset  lies  in  its  people.  Along  with  this 
Canada  should  be  ready  to  support  justified  academic,  vocational 
and  technical  education  programs  to  assist  in  giving  each 
citizen  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  choose  between  occupa- 
tional alternatives.  There  is  a direct  relationship  between 
educational  and  industrial  enterprises.  As  Kraft  (1970,  p.  425) 
points  out: 

Modern  industry  relies  upon  a level  of  skill  and 
competence  which  is  supplied  through  technical 
education  at  various  levels;  and  educational  systems 
need  the  active  support  of  industry  if  they  are  to 
supply  these  levels  of  skills  and  competence. 

Wolfbein  (1971)  has  attempted  to  draw  together  the  various 
particulars  that  he  deems  necessary  for  an  overall  program  in 
the  area  of  training  disadvantaged  individuals.  Specifics  iiy, 
he  refers  to  seven  strategies  (pp.  6 2-- 7 5 ) . 

(1)  Matching  resources  with  needs  - provision  of  money 
to  carry  out  eduction  programs. 
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(2)  Expanding  co-operative  education  - combining  on-the- 
job  programs  with  formal  education. 

(3)  Individualizing  the  format  - accepting  and  teaching 
according  to  the  diversity  of  each  trainee's  characteristics. 

(4)  Eliminating  tests  - tests,  if  used,  should  not  screen 
out  people  but  be  employed  11  to  help  in  continuous  assessment 

of  the  best  possible  terminal  points  related  to  entry  jobs..." 

(5)  Opening  opportunities  for  continuous  education  - 

a complex  of  educational  programs  should  be  available  if  the 
individual  wishes  to  avail  of  them. 


(6)  Providing  supportive  services  - this  would  include 
counselling,  health  care,  human  relations  training  and  so  on. 

(7)  Securing  better  teachers  - the  active  seeking  of 
well-qualified  and  motivated  young  people  to  work  effectively 
with  disadvantaged  students. 


From  the  P.E.I.  NewStart  point  of  view,  it  would  seem 
that  all  of  these  strategies  were  considered  and  built-in  to 
the  CMDS  program.  However,  as  Wolfbein  (p,  60)  points  out, 
there  are  some  basic  conditions  that  must  be  present  before 
vocational  and  technical  education  can  be  successful,  one  of 
which  is : 

an  active  economic  policy  nationally  involving 
a commitment  to  employ  all  fiscal  and  monetary 
instruments  to  ensure  a level  and  rate  of  economic 
growth  that  in  turn  will  ensure  the  needed  job 
opportunities  for  all  who  seek  them. 


The 


converse  has  been  true  in  Canada  for  the  past  two  years 
it  is  only  now  that  attempts  are  being  made  to  reverse 
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this  trend.  The  rate  of  unemployment  for  the  year  and  one-half 
during  which  the  CMDS  program  was  operating  was  6.9  for  the 
province  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  substantially  higher  than 
in  previous  years  (range;  2.7  to  12.1).  In  nine  of  the 
fourteen  months  from  April  of  1970  to  May  of  1971,  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  was  equal  to  or  greater  than  five  per  cent  of  the 
labour  force.  That  figure  does  not  include  those  individuals 
enrolled  in  manpower  training  courses  such  as  CMDS. 


Lastly,  we  feel  that  evaluation  of  on-going  programs  is 
not  only  desirable  but  indeed  mandatory.  Without  constant 
observation  and  measurement  about  the  effects  of  programs, 
we  see  little  usefulness  of  these  programs.  There  is  a need 
to  know  what  and  how  programs  are  affecting  people.  The 
Economic  Council  of  Canada  (1968,  p.  131)  states: 

Compassion  (for  the  poor)  there  must 
certainly  be,  but  also  a very  hard-headed 
and  up-to-date  preoccupation  with  the 
measurement  and  evaluation  of  results. 

Far  from  being  inconsistent,  the  two  are 
indispensable  elements  of  a sense  of 
commitment  that  means  to  get  somewhere. 
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Foreword 


In  the  area  of  health  care,  a variety  of  different 
approaches  to  educating  personnel  for  the  health 
professions  has  emerged  in  response  to  pressures  both 
from  within  and  from  outside  the  professions.  A 
number  of  publications  have  dealt  with  the  steps  in 
planning  a building  for  a school  of  nursing.  This 
monograph  reports  on  the  experiences  of  one  school 
involved  in  joint  planning  for  a building  shared  by 
three  educationally  autonomous  but  administratively 
coordinated  schools  in  a university  health  sciences 
complex. 

To  make  this  project  possible,  Federal  matching 
funds  were  sought  by  each  of  the  four  schools  that 
comprise  the  health  sciences  in  this  University.  Con- 
sultative assistance  to  the  School  of  Nursing  was 
provided  by  the  Division  of  Nursing  and  the  Division 
of  Physician  and  Health  Professions  Education,  Bu- 
reau of  Health  Manpower  Education,  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health.  Federal  matching  funds,  made 
possible  through  the  Nurse  Training  Act  of  1964  as 
amended  by  the  Health  Manpower  Act  of  1968,  were 
used  to  supplement  the  School  of  Nursing’s  participa- 
tion in  this  project. 

Formal  planning  for  the  nursing  facility  began  in 
1965.  The  application  for  Federal  funds  was  sub- 
mitted in  1968,  and  the  grant  award  was  made  to 
the  University  in  1969.  Construction  began  early  in 


1970,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  facility  will  he 
ready  for  occupancy  by  the  autumn  of  1972. 

The  monograph,  although  reporting  one  school’s 
experiences,  provides  insight  into  both  possibilities 
and  complexities  involved  in  multidisciplinary  plan- 
ning. 


Jessie  M.  Scott 
Assistant  Surgeon  General 
Director 

Division  of  Nursing 


Introduction 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  describe  what  hap- 
pened when  a group  of  persons  from  diverse  back- 
grounds in  health  related  professions  was  drawn 
together  by  a common  goal.  The  goal  was  an  addition 
to  a health  sciences  building  that  would  remedy  many 
existing  inadequacies  in  space,  provide  for  a marked 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  student  bodies  in  the  Schools 
of  Dentistry,  Medicine,  Nursing,  and  Pharmacy,  and 
promote  the  realization  of  personal  and  corporate 
efforts  by  faculties  in  these  fields  for  improvements 
in  facilities  for  teaching  and  learning.  Dreams,  hopes, 
plans,  and  reality  had  to  be  brought  together  so  that 
the  final  product  could  become  a functional  inter- 
disciplinary unit  capable  of  accommodating  Dentistry, 
Medicine  (including  the  basic  medical  sciences). 
Nursing,  Pharmacy,  and  the  Health  Sciences  Library. 


The  Health  Sciences  Concept 

Tlie  concept  of  the  health  sciences  as  an  area  of 
knowledge  and  study  similar  to  the  life  sc:ences,  the 
behavioral  sciences,  the  natural  sciences,  or  human- 
ities— a group  of  closely  related  sciences  sharing  a 
common  object  of  study  but  each  with  its  own  per- 
spective— is  an  ideal  to  be  realized  at  some  future 
time.  Even  the  concept  of  the  health  sciences  as  a 
complex  of  health  related  schools  on  the  campus  of 


American  universities  has  emerged  slowly  and  sporad- 
ically during  the  present  century.  The  development 
of  the  complex  has  usually  been  contingent  on  the 
development  of  a medical  school  and  a university 
hospital,  even  though  other  health  related  professional 
schools  or  the  basic  medical  sciences  may  have 
actually  preceded  the  medical  school  on  the  campus. 
In  the  literature  on  medical  education  and  medical 
history,  the  term  “health  sciences”  may  refer  to  an 
aggregate  of  health  related  schools  in  one  area  of 
the  campus,  physically  related  but  administratively 
and  educationally  autonomous;  to  a group  of  admin- 
istratively coordinated  and  educationally  autonomous 
health  related  professional  schools;  or,  less  fre- 
quently, as  synonymous  with  “medical  center.”  In 
the  latter  case,  the  School  of  Medicine  may  have 
preceded  other  schools  on  the  campus  and  have  en- 
couraged the  development  of  the  basic  medical 
sciences  and  nursing  as  departments  in  the  medical 
school. 


The  Health  Sciences  Concept  at  the 
University  of  Washington 

The  development  of  the  health  sciences  concept 
at  this  institution  has  been  gradual,  but  it  has  always 
been  an  administrative  ideal  in  the  University, 
strongly  encouraged  and  supported  at  each  adminis- 
trative level  from  the  president  to  the  department 
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head.  The  University  also  has  a long  history  of  strong 
departments  in  the  basic  medical  sciences  that  have 
provided  instruction  to  students  in  each  of  the  health 
related  professions  as  they  have  been  established  and 
also  to  other  students  in  the  University. 

The  School  of  Nursing  is  the  oldest  of  the  original 
health  sciences  professions  on  campus,1  tracing  its 
origins  as  a school  back  to  1920  and  becoming  an 
autonomous  school  in  1945.  The  School  of  Dentistry 
and  the  School  of  Medicine  were  established  as 
autonomous  schools  in  1946.  In  1947,  the  three  health 
related  professional  schools,  the  basic  medical  sci- 
ences that  wrere  administratively  organized  under  the 
School  of  Medicine,  and  the  Health  Sciences  Library 
moved  into  the  existing  Health  Sciences  Building. 
The  adjacent  University  Hospital  was  added  several 
years  later. 

The  Board  of  Health  Sciences,  comprised  of  the 
Deans  of  the  schools  of  the  three  health  related  pro- 
fessions, coordinates  the  activities  of  the  schools  in 
areas  of  mutual  administrative  concern.  The  School 
of  Pharmacy  and  the  School  of  Social  Work  have 
developed  physically  separated  from  the  Health 
Sciences  Building  but  are  increasingly  becoming 
identified  as  health  related  disciplines,  the  Deans  of 
these  two  schools  having  recently  been  invited  to 
become  part  of  the  Board  of  Health  Sciences. 


^he  School  of  Pharmacy,  developed  at  the  turn  of  the  century, 
actually  predated  the  Schools  of  Dentistry,  Nursing,  and  Medicine. 


Like  faculty  in  other  schools  in  the  health  sciences, 
the  School  of  Nursing  had  become  accustomed  to 
working  within  a physical  structure  that  barely  met 
basic  needs  for  shelter  and  lacked  many  of  the 
characteristics  of  an  environment  capable  of  fostering 
ideas  for  improving  teaching  and  learning.  The  utili- 
zation of  space  in  the  existing  building  had  been 
stretched  to  the  breaking  point.  Office  utilization  in 
the  School  of  Nursing  in  1964-65  was  estimated  at 
three  times  that  considered  optimal.  Additional  seats 
had  been  crowded  into  the  front  and  rear  of  class- 
rooms; conference,  library,  and  other  types  of  support 
space  were  grossly  inadequate.  Finally,  in  1965, 
apartment  houses  and  residences  in  the  adjacent  area 
were  pressed  into  service  to  relieve  some  of  the  con- 
gestion and  overcrowding.  Limitations  in  the  labora- 
tory spaces  in  the  basic  medical  sciences  eventually 
set  firm  limits  on  the  number  of  students  who  could 
be  taught.  Enrollments  in  the  School  of  Nursing  were 
limited  to  the  number  of  students  for  whom  laboratory 
spaces  were  available. 

These  circumstances  presented  a challenge  to  plan 
realistically  in  anticipating  the  needs  of  the  future, 
rather  than  to  attempt  to  remedy  the  glaring  defects 
of  an  overcrowded  structure.  A new  building  would 
not  only  have  to  accommodate  a projected  minimal 
20  percent  increase  in  enrollments  and  the  faculty  and 
staff  attendant  on  such  an  increase  in  enrollment,  it 
would  also  have  to  accommodate  the  anticipated  ad- 
vances in  curricula  and  teaching  in  the  four  schools 


in  the  health  sciences  complex.  A project  of  the 
magnitude  envisaged  dearly  could  not  be  accom- 
plished with  the  University  funds  budgeted  for  capital 
improvements.  Even  with  the  funds  that  could  rea- 
sonably be  expected  by  special  appropriation  from 
the  State  legislature,  it  was  apparent  that  Federal 
matching  funds  would  be  required  to  finance  the 
project. 

Developing  the  machinery  to  determine  both  exist- 
ing and  projected  needs  of  the  four  schools  and  to 
secure  the  required  State  and  Federal  funds  consti- 
tuted a major  undertaking,  but  only  part  of  the 
challenge.  The  planners  had  to  learn  to  think  not  only 
of  one  professional  school  but  of  several,  all  striving 
toward  the  goal  of  educating  persons  capable  of 
contributing  to  the  expansion  and  improvement  of 
health  care  services,  but  all  within  the  limits  of  space 
and  funds  that  could  be  secured.  These  factors  in- 
tensified the  challenge  and  increased  the  hurdles  that 
had  to  be  surmounted. 

Planning  for  a school  of  nursing  as  an  academ- 
ically autonomous  school,  administratively  coordi- 
nated within  a health  sciences  complex,  then,  was 
the  task  before  us.  This  type  of  planning  differs  from 
the  planning  for  an  autonomous  school  which  builds 
independently,  not  so  much  in  the  steps  in  planning 
as  in  the  time  required  for  planning  and  coordinating 
human  efforts. 
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Planning  a School  of  Nursing 
Building  Within  a Health  Sciences 
Concept 

Plans  for  the  development  of  expanded  facilities 
for  the  School  of  Nursing  had  been  a dream  of  the 
Dean  of  Nursing  for  many  years,  Careful  study  of 
trends  in  enrollment  in  the  University  over  a number 
of  years  had  enabled  the  Dean  to  project  the  size  of 
the  nursing  school  enrollment  with  extraordinary 
accuracy.  In  1961,  she  formally  submitted  to  the 
President  of  the  University  a summary  outlining  the 
goals  of  the  school,  pointing  out  the  deficiences  in 
existing  space  and  anticipating  the  need  for  improved 
and  expanded  physical  facilities.  She  also  appointed 
a faculty  member  to  analyze  existing  and  projected 
needs  of  faculty  for  space  in  detail.  The  critical  im- 
portance of  a thorough  knowledge  of  what  exists, 
plus  an  ability  to  reasonably  anticipate  and  prepare 
for  the  future,  becomes  more  apparent  when  one 
considers  that  4 years  elapsed  between  the  time  of 
the  first  formal  presentation  of  space  needs  and  pro- 
jected budget  to  the  President  and  the  passage  of  a 
bond  issue  by  the  voters  in  1965,  Another  3 years 
elapsed  from  the  passage  of  the  bond  issue  to  the 
application  for  Federal  funding.  Construction  began 
in  early  1970,  and  in  all  probability,  the  building 
will  not  be  completed  until  the  fall  of  1972;  thus  11 
years  will  have  elapsed  from  the  initial  steps  of  the 
planning  to  beginning  occupancy  of  the  building. 


In  anticipation  of  favorable  action  on  the  bond 
issue  by  the  voters,  the  legislature  appropriated  funds 
so  that  planning  could  begin  as  soon  as  possible.  In 
a project  of  this  magnitude,  escalating  costs  are  a 
matter  of  great  importance,  and  the  University  was 
concerned  with  measures  to  reduce  time  and  increase 
efficiency  in  the  programming  of  needs  and  develop- 
ment of  schematic  drawings.  At  the  same  time,  there 
was  a conviction  that  the  “users”  of  the  building  must 
have  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  decision 
making  in  the  critical  phases  of  planning.  Conse- 
quently, architectural  consultants  and  architects  were 
hired,  and  organizational  structures  to  facilitate  plan- 
ning and  decision  making  were  created.  An  Associate 
Dean  in  Medicine  was  appointed  Chairman  of  the 
Health  Sciences  Building  Project.  Three  major  types 
of  organizational  structures  were  created  to  coordi- 
nate planning  and  facilitate  decision  making: 

1.  The  Health  Sciences  Coordinating  Council.  This 
was  a policy-making  group  comprised  of  repre- 
sentatives from  the  President’s  office,  the  Uni- 
versity Architect’s  office,  and  the  Deans  of  each 
of  the  four  professional  schools.2 

2.  The  Health  Sciences  Task  Force.  This  was  a 
decision-making  group  representative  of  the 
“users”  of  the  building  (the  four  professional 
schools,  the  basic  medical  sciences,  the  clinical 


s Social  Work  was  not  included  in  this  project. 
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sciences  in  Medicine  and  Dentistry,  the  Health 
Sciences  Library)  and  the  University  Archi- 
tect’s office.  Each  school  representative  was 
given  a temporary  appointment  as  Assistant 
Dean  for  Space  Planning,  released  from  half 
of  his  or  her  teaching  responsibilities,  and 
given  extra  remuneration  for  the  additional 
responsibilities  undertaken. 

3.  Ad  Hoc  Space  Planning  Committee  in  each 
school.  The  committees  were  appointed  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Health  Sciences 
upon  recommendation  of  the  respective  deans. 

In  the  School  of  Nursing,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Ad  Hoc  Space  Planning  Committee  was  also  Assistant 
Dean  for  Space  Planning.  One  faculty  member  was 
assigned  on  a part-time  basis  to  serve  on  this  com- 
mittee to  work  with  the  Assistant  Dean  and  serve  as 
an  alternate  for  her.  Four  additional  faculty  were 
appointed  to  the  committee  to  represent  each  of  the 
clinical  departments  in  nursing.  The  Dean  of  Nursing 
was  an  ex  officio  member. 

Surveying  Needs  and  Goals 

The  first  task  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Space  Planning  Com- 
mittee was  to  review  and  revise  the  preliminary  study 
of  needs  for  space  carried  out  4 years  previously.  In 
this  endeavor,  the  committee  carefully  studied  all 
existing  space,  including  temporary  space  in  reno- 
vated houses  and  apartments  nearby.  Then  they  began 
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a study  of  reports  on  health  needs,  patterns  in  nursing 
education,  plans  for  the  development  of  health  agen- 
cies. and  trends  in  population  growth  and  economic 
development  in  the  local  community,  the  State,  and 
the  Northwest.  This  knowledge  of  health  needs  and 
potential  resources  was  considered  in  respect  to  the 
role  of  the  University  in  the  State  and  the  philosophy 
of  the  School  of  Nursing. 

The  committee  members  surveyed  their  respective 
departments  by  questionnaire  and  follow-up  inter- 
views with  each  faculty  member  to  elicit  views  on 
educational  needs,  the  trends  envisaged  in  each  nurs- 
ing specialty,  and  personal  goals  as  far  as  particular 
areas  of  interest  were  concerned.  Each  department 
head  and  administrative  officer  in  the  School  was 
interviewed  in  respect  to  goals  and  plans  for  hei 
department  or  administrative  area.  Key  members  of 
the  secretarial  staff  were  also  interviewed  for  an 
estimation  of  their  projected  needs  for  space  and 
facilities.  These  data  were  summarized  by  each 
departmental  representative. 

The  ad  hoc  committee  as  a wffiole  studied  the  reports 
from  each  survey  and  channeled  this  information  to 
the  Assistant  Dean.  Information  from  the  Task  Force 
in  turn  came  hack  through  the  Assistant  Dean  to  the 
ad  hoc  committee  and  to  the  faculty. 

Decisions  of  the  President  of  the  University,  the 
University's  Architectural  Commission,  Department 
of  Facilities  and  Planning,  and  the  Department  of 
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Business  and  Finance  played  a critical  part  in  de- 
termining the  relationship  of  this  project  to  overall 
development  of  the  University.  These  decisions  de- 
termined the  general  nature  of  the  project,  the  extent 
of  the  University’s  ability  to  fund  the  project,  the 
building  site,  and  general  limitations  in  regard  to 
architectural  design  of  the  building.  The  Chairman 
of  the  Health  Sciences  Building  Project  played  a 
pivotal  role  in  representing  the  needs  a"id  interests  of 
the  health  sciences  in  negotiating  these  decisions,  and 
yet  providing  the  leadership  necessary  to  keep  the 
project  coordinated  with  the  goals  of  the  University. 
To  provide  the  coordination  described,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Health  Sciences  Building  Project  chaired  both 
the  Health  Sciences  Coordinating  Council  and  the 
Health  Sciences  Task  Force.  Academic  rank,  charisma, 
and  organizational  ability  were  essential  attributes  of 
the  individual  who  filled  this  role,  not  only  because  of 
the  size  and  complexity  of  the  project  but  also  because 
of  the  power  (personal  and  formal)  possessed  by  the 
individuals  at  each  administrative  level  among  whom 
he  was  expected  to  exert  leadership. 


Establishing  Guidelines 

Firm  guidelines  were  established  by  the  chairman 
of  the  project  in  collaboration  with  the  three  levels  of 
administrative  groups  involved.  These  were: 

• To  program  a building  that  would  allow  an 
increase  of  from  4,000  to  6,000  students  in 
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Dentistry,  Medicine,  Nursing,  Pharmacy,  and 
allied  health  fields. 

• To  plan  this  building  as  an  addition  to  an 
existing  health  sciences  complex,  making  best 
use  of  remodeled  existing  space,  with  a firm 
obligation  to  stay  within  the  established  budget 
ceiling. 

• To  preserve  the  established  health  sciences 
concept  of  shared  facilities  and  services.  (This 
included  deciding  which  of  the  new  facilities 
would  be  the  domain  of  individual  schools  and 
which  would  be  shared.) 

• To  anticipate  new  curricula  in  the  various 
schools  and  make  adequate  provision  for  tech- 
nological advances  in  education. 

• To  develop  the  library  so  that  it  could  serve 
the  planned  increase  in  enrollment  and  serve 
as  a Regional  Medical  Library  for  five  adjoin- 
ing States. 

• To  take  advantage  of  various  Federal  matching 
funds  programs*  available,  satisfying  the  re- 
quirements of  six  review  groups  under  four 
different  grant  programs.3 

The  first  major  task  of  the  Task  Force  was  to 
validate  characteristics  of  the  existing  complex,  in- 
cluding faculty  student  ratios  and  student  teaching 
space  ratios.  This  information  was  relayed  to  each 

’White,  L,  Jr.,  and  Donald  Hjscnx.  “AudUcan  Presentation;  Hole 
of  the  Ta-k  Force  in  Architectural  Planning,”  1908.  Unpublished 
narration  M-jipt,  pp.  3-5. 
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of  the  schools.  Each  department  head  was  asked  to 
project  an  estimate  of  space  requirements  based  on 
expected  growth  in  his  department.  The  1 million  net 
square  feet  of  floor  space  estimated  by  the  department 
heads  in  response  to  this  request  was  completely 
beyond  the  realm  of  possibility.  The  problem  was 
sent  to  the  Coordinating  Council.  Guidelines  from 
the  Coordinating  Council  established  that  the  new 
building  should  be  essentially  a teaching  increment. 
Therefore,  projected  space  increases  for  each  depart* 
ment  would  hold  grant*supported  research  space  con- 
stant and  project  space  on  the  basis  of  faculty  re- 
quired to  accommodate  increases  in  student  enroll- 
ment only. 

A major  accomplishment  of  the  Task  Force  was 
to  establish  consensus  that,  insofar  as  possible,  all 
teaching  space  would  be  designed  to  permit  maximum 
utilization  and  maximum  adaptation  to  curricular 
change  and  technological  advances. 


Planning  Space  Needs 

A minimum  amount  of  proprietary  teaching  space 
was  alloted  to  each  school  to  be  developed  by  the 
school  to  meet  its  unique  requirements.  In  the  School 
of  Nursing,  this  space  was  used  to  develop  nursing 
laboratories  and  independent  study  carrels.  Nursing 
faculty  felt  that  a lack  of  these  types  of  teaching  space 
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posed  major  obstacles  to  improvement  in  teaching  and 
curriculum. 

Trial  computer  runs  of  present  curricular  offerings 
of  the  schools  in  the  health  sciences  suggested  that 
computer-assisted  central  scheduling  of  core  class- 
rooms and  basic  science  teaching  laboratories  could 
provide  increased  efficiency  of  these  areas,  providing 
that  flexible  teaching  space  could  be  developed. 
Throughout  the  building,  efforts  were  made  to  keep 
at  a minimum  any  architectural  structures  that  would 
be  difficult  to  alter.  Wherever  possible,  types  of  space 
requiring  more  or  less  fixed  structures  were  “stacked.” 
Thus,  classrooms  with  tiered  flooring  were  placed  one 
over  the  other  in  one  section  of  the  building;  teaching 
laboratories  were  similarly  placed  in  another.  Mov- 
able equipment,  rather  than  fixed  equipment,  was 
planned  in  the  laboratories  wherever  this  could  be 
done  without  jeopardizing  function.  The  small  class- 
rooms were  constructed  with  flat  floors  and  room 
dividers  to  provide  for  more  flexible  teaching  space. 

In  using  this  concept,  individual  Task  Force  mem- 
bers were  frequently  reminded  that  there  are  limits  to 
the  advantages  of  planned  flexibility.  It  is  at  least 
theoretically  possible  to  build  in  so  much  flexibility 
that  one  loses  function;  consequently,  some  retrench- 
ment occurred,  especially  in  areas  where  large  num- 
bers of  students  had  to  be  accommodated  in  class- 
rooms. In  these  instances,  consideration  of  sight-lines, 
acoustics,  traffic  flow,  and  probable  teaching  modes 
was  given  priority. 
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The  Contributions  of  the  Task 
Force 

Working  within  the  policies  determined  by  the 
Coordinating  Council,  the  Task  Force  directed  its 
efforts  to  matters  of  mutual  concern  to  the  schools: 
collecting  and  analyzing  data  on  needs  of  each  school, 
establishing  formulas  for  proportioning  available 
space,  providing  for  optimal  physical  relationships 
among  departments,  developing  common  teaching  and 
support  space,  and  exploring  ways  and  means  of  ob- 
taining maximum  leaching  space  from  funds  avail- 
able. Consultative  assistance  from  each  of  the  funding 
agencies  was  available  to  members  of  the  Task  Force 
to  provide  guidance  in  the  planning  prerequisite  to 
the  application  for  Federal  funds.4 

The  Task  Force  provided  an  important  channel  for 
rapid  feedback  from  both  faculty  and  the  Coordi- 
nating Council.  Each  Task  Force  member,  as  a grass 
roots  participant  in  the  teaching-learning  enterprise 
carried  on  in  his  school,  was  aware  of  needs  and  de- 
sires of  his  school.  Through  the  Task  Force  meetings, 


4 In  th#v  .'I  year-  prior  to  the  site  vi*it.  several  contact*  had  been 
made  with  the  Nur-e  Education  Facilities  Branch,  formerly  of  the 
division  of  Educational  and  Research  Facilities  and  now*  of  the 
])i\isinn  of  .Nun. in".  Bureau  of  Health  Manpower  Education.  The 
Chief  of  the  Branch  had  made  a consultation  vWt  very  early  in  the 
(dunning  >tdge.:  member’!  of  the  Ta-k  Force  had  visited  the  national 
office  once  and  had  al-o  received  ron-iderable  ambiance  through 
telephone  and  written  correspondence  a-  fjue^tion>  aro-e  throughout 
the  planning  period.  A— i-tanre  was  aKo  received  from  the  national 
office  in  re-pet  I to  planning  an  agenda  for  the  site  visit. 
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each  member  became  more  aware  of  the  needs  and 
problems  of  other  schools,  as  well  as  overall  needs 
of  the  health  sciences.  Thus,  while  decision  making 
remained  with  the  “users"  of  the  building,  each  de- 
cision had  to  be  considered  within  the  context  of  the 
common  goals  of  the  health  sciences,  as  well  as  the 
goals  of  the  respective  school. 

Informal  discussions  between  Task  Force  members 
and  faculty  helped  to  keep  faculty  in  touch  with  the 
project.  In  addition,  the  Task  Force  sponsored  a series 
of  Open  House  meetings  for  all  of  the  faculty  in  the 
health  sciences.  At  these  meetings,  there  were  brief- 
ing on  current  progress  and  problems;  models  of  the 
projected  building  and  current  drawings  were  pro- 
vided for  academic  “sidewalk  inspection." 

Within  the  Task  Force,  the  role  and  contribution  of 
the  Assistant  Dean  for  Space  Planning  from  the  School 
of  Nursing  was  significant.  As  a female  representative 
of  a largely  female  group  in  an  otherwise  male  group, 
a representative  of  ihe  largest  number  of  students 
(mostly  undergraduates)  and  the  largest  group  of 
graduate  students,  and  as  a representative  of  the  only 
school  allocated  office  space  in  the  new  building,  she 
encountered  many  petty,  but  very  human,  problems 
that  had  to  be  resolved  at  each  step  of  the  way.  If  there 
had  not  been  a strong  tradition  of  cooperation  between 
the  schools,  administrative  officers  firmly  dedicated 
to  the  health  sciences  concept,  autonomy  in  educa- 
tional matters,  and  independent  financial  support  to 
bring  to  the  enterprise,  the  task  would  have  been 
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impossible.  The  ideal  of  a health  sciences  unit  as  a 
truly  interdisciplinary  area  of  knowledge  within  the 
University  provided  a powerful  incentive  and  an 
enticing  goal.  Nevertheless,  given  the  acuteness  of 
needs,  the  limitations  of  finances,  and  the  frailties  of 
human  nature,  the  project  was  most  fortunate  to  have 
had  administrative  support,  school  autonomy,  and 
independent  sources  of  Federal  financial  aid. 

The  Site  Visit 

A visit  to  the  site  of  the  proposed  building  project 
by  members  of  an  appropriate  reviewing  committee 
is  normally  carried  out  in  all  Federally  funded  build- 
ing projects  in  order  to  document,  clarify,  and  expand 
the  information  contained  in  the  application  for  funds. 
The  site  visit  was  a turning  point  in  the  development 
of  the  project.  Not  only  was  it  the  test  of  2^>  years  of 
a joint  effort,  it  was  also  a peak  experience  for  the 
Task  Force.  Prior  to  the  site  visit,  the  Task  Force 
had  three  times  come  to  the  point  of  submitting  the 
application  to  the  funding  agencies  from  whom  finan- 
cial help  was  being  sought.  Twice,  the  financial  offi- 
cers of  the  University  found  the  project  overbudgeted, 
and  the  Task  Force  went  back  to  the  planning  table. 
The  third  time,  the  application  was  submitted,  and 
plans  for  tin;  site  visit  began  immediately. 

Since  the  launching  of  this  building  project  de- 
pended on  the  ability  of  each  of  the  schools  In  the 
health  sciences  to  secure  Federal  matching  funds  for 
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its  share  in  the  building,  the  Coordinating  Council 
requested  that  the  site  visit  he  conducted  as  a joint 
site  visit.  This  provided  an  opportunity  for  a team 
from  each  of  the  agencies  from  which  funds  were 
being  requested  to  visit  the  University,  review  the 
plans,  inspect  the  proposed  site,  and  meet  with  faculty, 
administrative  officials,  and  community  representa- 
tives at  one  time.  The  joint  site  visit  enabled  the 
University  to  conserve  considerable  time  and  energy, 
especially  on  the  part  of  administrative  officials, 
representatives  from  basic  sciences,  and  Task  Force 
members.  The  joint  visit  also  provided  the  site  visit 
teams  from  each  of  the  funding  agencies  an  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  with  each  other  to  clarify  plans  on 
points  of  mutual  concern,  especially  in  relation  to  the 
adequacy  of  plans  for  space  to  he  used  jointly  by  the 
four  schools. 

The  team  for  the  joint  site  visit  was  chaired  by 
the.  Director.  Division  of  Educational  and  Research 
facilities,  Bureau  of  Health  Professions  Education 
and  Manpower  Training,  ’ and  consisted  of  five  teams 
of  site  visitors — one  for  each  of  the  participating 
schools  and  the  library.  The  site  visit  team  for  the 
School  of  Nursing's  application  consisted  of  two  nurse 
consultants  who  were  members  of  the  Review  Com* 

‘ September  1 H.  major  component*  of  the  Division  of 

l-.fllli-.itifilKii  a in  1 Hc-ianh  Faeilitie*  all. I th.*  Division  of  Ph)MCijil 
Manpower  were  merged  min  a new  I)Ki»mn  of  Phweian  and  Hcilth 
I'mle-inii-.  Kdiicat urn f1  at  the  Mine  time  the  Hureau  of  Health 
[’mfe-Moii.  Kdutation  and  Manpower  Training  wa-  renamed  the 
Mureau  of  Health  Manpower  Kdination. 
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mittee  on  Construction  of  Nurse  Training  Facilities;6 
three  staff  members  from  the  national  office  of  the 
Nurse  Education  Facilities  Branch,  an  architect  from 
the  regional  office  of  the  Division  of  Educational  and 
Research  Facilities;  and  one  staff  member  from  the 
Nurse  Education  Tiaining  Branch.  Division  of  Nurs- 
ing, Bureau  of  Health  Professions  Education  and 
Manpower  Training.7 

It  would  he  the  responsibility  of  the  nurse  con- 
sultants to  present  a summary  of  the  application,  with 
a summary  of  their  assessment  of  the  need  for  the 
project;  the  project's  strengths,  weaknesses,  and  or 
problems;  and  to  make  recommendations  for  action 
to  the  Review  Committee  on  Construction  of  Nurse 
Training  Facilities. 

Although  a favorable  reaction  was  of  critical  con- 
cern to  the  School  of  Nursing,  there  was  a realization 
that  the  site  visit  offered  a unique  opportunity  and 
challenge  to  test  the  plans  that  had  been  developed. 
The  site  visitors  were  people  from  similar  programs; 
they  had  been  through  the  process  of  planning  a build- 
ing; they  were  sensitive  to  strengths  and  weaknesses 
that  those  close  to  the  project  might  not  be  able  to 

’ Each  of  tin-  consultants  was  a nur-inji  rdurjlor;  each  held  an 
administrative  position  in  a M-hi.nl  ..f  nursing  offering  similar  type* 
of  nur-inji  programs,  hut  in  difteretit  Mrium*  of  tin-  countrv;  and 
each  had  hmi  involved  leceiitlv  in  planning  for  the  construction 
of  a nursing  facility  in  the  school  where  she  wa-  employed. 

7 The  other  agencies  front  which  funds  Here  requested  and  which 
were  represented  oil  the  loint  site  \ Kit  were  from  other  divisions 
of  the  Bureau  of  Health  Professions  Education  and  Manpower 
Training. 
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see.  Faculty,  administrative  officers  of  the  University 
and  the  School  of  Nursing,  department  heads  from 
the  basic  medical  sciences,  and  representatives  of 
clinical  agencies  and  health  planning  bodies  in  the 
community  were  called  upon  to  help.  The  mobilization 
of  effort  for  the  site  visit  by  each  of  the  schools  in- 
volved in  the  project  provided  a useful  preliminary 
test  of  strength  of  the  planning,  clarified  commitments, 
prompted  practical  scrutiny  of  obligations  and  re- 
sponsibilities, and  probed  potential  weaknesses  in  the 
project. 

To  function  successfully  on  completion  of  the  build- 
ing, the  project  will  depend  on  the  coordination  of 
efforts  in  each  of  these  key  areas:  central  adminis- 
tration, budget,  community  planning,  clinical  agen- 
cies, basic  sciences,  health  sciences  administration, 
nursing  school  administration,  and  faculty.  It  was 
therefore  of  critical  importance  to  the  University, 
as  well  as  to  the  funding  agencies,  to  be  sure  that  key 
persons  in  each  of  these  areas  understood  the  pro- 
posed project. 

The  Master  Building  Committee 

The  Task  Force’s  assignment  was  completed  upon 
receipt  of  the  approval  of  the  rrant  application  by 
the  funding  agencies.  Consequently,  it  was  disbanded, 
and  a Master  Building  Committee  was  appointed.  The 
main  function  of  this  committee  was  to  resolve  prob- 
lems relevant  to  all  of  the  schools  that  might  arise  in 
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implementing  the  building  plans.  To  help  provide 
continuity  in  this  phase  of  the  project,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Task  Force  was  appointed  Chairman  of  the 
Master  Building  Committee.  Each  of  the  deans  was 
asked  to  recommend  a representative  for  appointment 
to  this  committee  and  to  appoint  a representative  to 
each  of  the  subcommittees  to  be  appointed  to  imple- 
ment plans  in  common  teaching  areas. 

In  the  School  of  Nursing,  the  Assistant  Dean  for 
Space  Planning  and  her  alternate  were  appointed  to 
the  Master  Building  Committee.  The  Assistant  Dean 
also  became  Chairman  of  the  newly  formed  School  of 
Nursing  Building  Committee,  The  School  appointed 
a representative  to  the  Subcommittee  for  the  Core 
Classrooms  and  to  the  Subcommittee  for  the  Basic 
Science  Teaching  Laboratories.  Both  the  Master  Build- 
ing Committee  and  the  School  of  Nursing  Building 
Committee  continue  to  work  on  problems  that  are 
uncovered  as  more  definitive  planning  increases  the 
need  for  specificity  of  information  in  the  areas  of 
design  and  equipment. 

A major  contribution  to  the  efforts  made  to  keep 
faculty  interested  and  alert  to  developments  in  class- 
room planning  was  made  by  an  Open  House  sponsored 
by  members  of  the  nursing  faculty.  This  project 
featured  miniature  mockups  of  one  of  the  50-seat 
classrooms  and  a teaching  laboratory,  and  exhibits 
and  demonstrations  of  newer  types  of  educational 
equipment.  Experts  in  educational  technology  and  in 
the  practice  of  teaching  discussed  and  demonstrated 
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trends  in  education,  and  representatives  of  the  manu- 
facturers of  educational  equipment  were  on  hand  to 
answer  questions  and  guide  faculty  discussion. 

Discussion 

Planning  a new  building  for  a School  of  Nursing 
as  part  of  a four-school  health  sciences  project  in- 
volves time,  patience,  fortitude,  and  perseverance. 
Whether  it  requires  more  or  less  of  these  ingredients 
when  planning  a new  building  for  a nursing  program 
that  is  part  of  another  school  or  for  a nursing  program 
that  is  a relatively  discrete  functional  entity  is  a moot 
question.  The  answer — if  indeed  there  is  one — is 
quite  possibly  irrelevant,  since  the  direction  one  takes 
is  in  large  measure  dictated  by  the  overall  philosophy 
of  the  University.  Without  administrative  commit- 
ment to  the  concept  of  the  health  sciences  as  a com- 
plex of  interrelated  disciplines  comprising  an  area 
of  knowledge  in  the  University,  it  is  doubtful  that 
such  an  enterprise  would  evolve  spontaneously  at  the 
present  time,  even  though  it  makes  good  sense 
intellectually. 

Among  the  influences  militating  against  spon- 
taneous movement  toward  truly  interdisciplinary 
efforts  are  marked  differences  among  the  health  pro- 
fessions in  power,  prestige,  and  level  of  scientific 
sophistication  in  practice.  The  contributions  of  each 
profession  are  variously  recognized  and  valued.  When 
financial  resources  and  space  are  limited  (as  they 
almost  always  are),  the  organization  of  human 
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endeavors  to  promote  the  common  goals,  to  balance 
out  differences  in  power,  to  regulate  and  contain 
competition,  and  to  maintain  order  become  exceed- 
ingly important. 

Whether  by  accident  or  design,  the  three-level 
organizational  structure  developed  to  allocate  author- 
ity and  designate  responsibility  functioned  also  as  a 
system  of  successive  shock  absorbers,  and  promoted 
the  coordination  of  efforts. 

Without  the  whole-hearted  commitment  of  the 
University’s  central  administration;  it  would  have 
been  difficult  for  the  individual  faculty  members  who 
helped  to  resolve  the  detailed  problems  and  frustra- 
tions of  joint  planning  to  sustain  their  efforts.  In- 
sulation from  the  problems  of  the  conference  table, 
the  distractions  of  other  projects,  and  the  practical 
limitations  of  budget  made  it  easier  for  the  University 
to  adhere  to  the  health  sciences  ideal  by  insisting  on: 

• optimal  utilization  of  the  land  site; 

• realistic  planning  with  funds  in  hand; 

• development  of  a health  sciences  complex, 
rather  than  discrete  buildings  for  Dentistry, 
medicine.  Nursing,  and  Pharmacy. 

At  an  intermediate  level,  the  Coordinating  Council 
was  also  firmly  committed  to  the  health  sciences 
concept  as  administratively  necessary  and  desirable; 
but  it  was  also  committed  educationally  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  goals  of  the  respective  schools.  Seri- 
ous disruptions  could  have  occurred  at  this  level,  if 
the  daily  grass  roots  problems  of  individuals  and 
groups  were  not  resolved  at  the  Task  Force  level. 
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The  Coordinating  Council  assumed  responsibility  for 
delineating  policies  that  would  implement  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  University.  At  the  same  time,  it  was 
able  to  support  the  decisions  of  the  Assistant  Deans 
as  they  worked  together  in  the  Task  Force  and  with 
the  faculties  of  their  respective  schools. 

At  the  Task  Force  level,  the  Assistant  Deans  were 
largely  responsible  for  making  the  decisions  that 
would  make  the  joint  project  work.  Among  the  most 
obvious  and  important  strengths  of  the  School  of 
Nursing  were: 

• a long  history  of  effective  collaboration  with 
others; 

• educational  identity  and  autonomy; 

• access  to  tax  funds  appropriated  for  expansion 
of  the  School  of  Nursing; 

• the  potential  for  securing  matching  fundsffrom 
the  Federal  Government  specifically  for  nursing 
education. 

At  this  level,  it  was  essential  to  have  a clear  picture 
of  the  goals  of  the  school,  to  understand  the  needs  of 
faculty  for  space,  and  to  have  effective  channels  for 
communicating  with  the  faculty.  The  Ad  Hoc  Planning 
Committee  in  the  School  of  Nursing  and  the  faculty 
member  assigned  part  time  to  assist  with  the  project 
were  essential  factors  in  establishing  and  maintaining 
these  lines  of  communication. 

Repeated  conferences  by  these  persons  with  individ- 
ual faculty  and  with  small  groups  of  faculty  were 
necessary,  not  only  to  ascertain  the  needs  and  pref- 
erences of  the  faculty  but  also  to  help  them  understand 
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the  potentials,  as  well  as  the  limitations  of  the  space 
being  planned. 

A system  of  communication  that  provides  for  the 
transmission  of  information  required  to  carry  out 
functions,  but  filters  out  unnecessary  or  irrelevant 
information  is  essential  for  a project  such  as  this. 
The  three  distinct,  but  related,  levels  of  decision 
making  provided  for  some  degree  of  filtering  of 
communication.  This  lessened  the  wear  and  tear  on 
individuals  and  perhaps  favored  decisions  in  the 
interest  of  overall  goals.  At  times,  the  joint  planning 
seemed  slow,  unwieldy,  and  costly.  Compromises 
and  sacrifices  were  inevitable.  The  anticipated  out- 
comes are.  however,  richer  than  could  have  been 
achieved  by  one  decision-making  group  or  individual. 

The  role  that  bore  the  full  brunt  of  the  impact  of 
the  problems,  both  major  and  minor,  was  that  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Building  Project.  In  addition  to 
chairing  the  Coordinating  Council  and  the  Task  Force, 
the  Chairman  was  responsible  for  negotiations  with 
the  President,  the  F inance  Office,  the  Architectural 
Commission,  and  each  of  the  funding  agencies  con- 
cerned with  the  project.  Direct  access  to  communica- 
tion at  each  level  of  responsibility  made  it  possible 
foi  him  to  coordinate  efforts,  but  it  also  permitted 
the  full  impact  of  unfiltered  communication  to  bear  on 
this  role  a considerable  source  of  strain, 

A great  deal  more  than  free  flowing  space  is  needed 
for  a truly  interdisciplinary  approach  to  the  develop- 
ment of  knowledge  in  the  health  professions.  This 
project  has  been  a significant  step  in  the  direction 
of  accomplishment  of  this  ideal. 
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This  survey  of  vocational  and' pre-vocational  education 
in  selected  correctional  institutions  in  Kentucky  is  an 
example  of  the  kind  of  cooperative  atmosphere  that  exists 
in  the  Commonwealth.  The  project  was  a cooperative  venture 
involving  the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Education  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  the  Department  of  Corrections,  and  Western 
Kentucky  University. 

Survey  research  provides  the  basis  for  analysis  and 
development  of  the  educational  system  within  the  correctional 
institutions.  The  fact  that  the  personal  interview  was  the 
primary  method  utilized  in  collecting  data  is  particularly 
noteworthy.  Personnel  interviewed  included  teachers, 
administrators,  case  workers,  correctional  officers,  and 
inmates,  in  addition  to  this  report  of  the  study,  the 
warden  of  each  of  the  three  correctional  institutions  was 
presented  with  an  exit  conference  regarding  the  findings  at 
the  completion  of  the  data  collection  phase. 
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Director  of  Educational  Research 
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CHAPTER  I 


PURPOSES  AND  OBJECTIVES 

The  Office  of  Educational  Research.  College  of 
Education,  Western  Kentucky  University,  conducted  a 
survey  and  analysis  of  vocational  and  pre-vocational 
education  in  three  correctional  institutions  at  the 
request  of  the  Kentucky  Department  of  Corrections.  The 
study  was  funded  by  the  Kentucky  Bureau  of  Vocational 
Education,  Department  of  Education,  under  the  provision  of 
Part  A.  Section  102  (b)  of  Public  Law  90-576.  the  Vocational 
Amendments  of  1968.  The  time  alloted  for  the  completion 
of  the  project  was  twelve'  months,  beginning  September  1, 

1970  and  ending  August  31,  1971. 

The  major  purpose  was  to  contribute  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  vocational  and  pre-vocational  education 
programs  within  three  Kentucky  correctional  institutions 
by  conducting  a normative  survey  to  ascertain  the  present 
effectiveness  of  the  programs.  A secondary  purpose  was 
to  conduct  inservice  education  for  the  instructional  and 
related  staff  based  on  the  survey  findings. 

The  total  project  was  conducted  in  two  phases. 
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Phase  one  was  the  survey  and  analysis  of  vocational 
programs  and  phase  two  was  the  inservice  education 
provided  for  instructor  and  related  staff  at  the  insti- 
tutions. The  first  phase  dealt  with  the  analysis  and 
evaluation  of  the  vocational  and  pre-vocational  education 
programs  at  the  Kentucky  State  Penitentiary.  Kentucky 
State  Reformatory,  and  the  Kentucky  Correctional  Insti- 
tution for  Women.  The  objectives  of  phase  one  were: 

A.  To  assess  the  institutional  approach  to 
providing  for  the  total  educational  needs 
of  the  incarcerated  population. 

B.  To  determine  inmate  needs  and  interests 
for  and  attitudes  toward  vocational  and 
pre-vocational  education. 

C.  To  recommend,  based  upon  A and  B,  program 
and  policy  alterations  needed  to  effect 
an  improved  vocational  and  pre-vocational 
education  program  for  the  incarcerated 
population. 

Phase  two  of  this  project  was  concerned  with 
inservice  training  programs  which  were  offered  at  parti- 
cipating institutions  during  the  week  of  August  2 to 
August  6,  1971.  The  primary  objective  of  phase  two  was 
to  provide  inservice  training  for  teachers  and  related 
personnel.  This  inservice  training  was  designed  to 
assist  in  the  improvement  of  an  educational  environment 
and  to  facilitate  learning  among  the  disadvantaged 


incarcerated  students.  Findings  from  phase  one  of  the 
project  were  used  in  planning  for  the  inservice  program 
conducted  in  the  second  phase.  The  program  and  schedule 
for  each  day  of  the  inservice  program  at  each  institution 
is  presented  in  Appendix  A, 
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CHAPTER  II 

ORGANIZATION  AND  PLANNING 

Dr.  Norman  D.  Ehresman.  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Educational  Research  and  Dr.  Wallace  K.  Nave.  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Continuing  Education,  were  the  project 
coordinators.  They  were  responsible  for  submitting  the 
project  proposal  and  the  formulation  of  the  initial  over- 
view. Dr.  Ronald  D.  Adams,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Educational  Research  was  selected  as  project  director,  and 
was  assisted  by  Mr.  Mark  Newton.  Graduate  Research  Assist- 
ant. The  following  personnel  were  also  involved  in  the 
conduct  of  the  research. 

Advisory  Committee 

Mr.  Warren  Hopkins,  Training  Officer. 
Department  of  Corrections. 

Mr.  Douglas  McKinley,  Coordinator 
Vocational  Guidance  Services,  Bureau  of 
Vocational  Education. 

Mr.  Joseph  Pierce,  Rehabilitation 
Supervisor  RESTORE,  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation 
Services. 

Mr.  Wilbur  Smith,  Assistant  Director. 

Division  of  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education,  Bureau  of  Instruction. 
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Mr.  Charles  Wade.  Associate  Director  of 
Program  Planning.  Development  and  Implementation. 
Bureau  of  Vocational  Education. 

Mrs.  Christine  Wallace,  Division  of  Special 
Programs,  Bureau  of  Vocational  Education. 


Independent  Consultant : 

Dr.  Garland  S.  Wallard,  Deputy  Associate 
Commissioner  for  Education,  Federal  Bureau  of 
Prisons,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Faculty  Consultant; 

Dr.  Steven  B.  Schnacke,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Counselor  Education,  Western  Kentucky  University. 


Part-time  Student  Assistants : 

Mr.  Lee  Fulton.  College  of  Education. 
Department  of  Psychology. 

Miss  Sheila  Bova.  College  of  Education, 
Department  of  Counselor  Education. 

Mrs.  Vonda  Wilson,  College  of  Education, 
Department  of  Elementary  Education. 


Project  Secretaries: 

Mrs.  Barbara  Goad 
Mrs.  Susan  Power 
Miss  Cathy  House 
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During  the  period  September  through  January, 
1970-1971,  several  meetings  were  held  involving  the 
project  director,  coordinators,  Mr.  Arthur  Reynolds, 
Director  of  Educational  and  Special  Services,  State 
Department  of  Corrections,  and  other  state  level 
correctional  officials.  The  primary  activities  during 
this  period  were  staff  orientation,  review  of  similar 
projects,  related  literature,  developing  guidelines 
and  operational  procedures,  and  detailed  discussions  of 
the  operational  procedures  of  the  project.  During  the 
same  period.  Dr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Reynolds  visited  Draper 
Prison  at  Elmore,  Alabama  to  study  the  pre -vocational 
education  system  and  gain  background  information  for 
the  study.  In  February  1971,  Dr.  Garland  Wallard, 
Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons,  came  to  Western  Kentucky 
University  for  three  days  of  consultation  with  the 
research  committee  and  other  project  personnel.  A 
special  coordination  meeting  was  held  on  February  8, 
1971  involving  Dr.  Wallard,  Deputy  Commissioner  Baker, 
Mr.  Reynolds,  Dr.  Ehresman,  Dr.  Adams,  Dr.  Nave, 

Mr.  Newton,  and  Dr.  Tate  Page,  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Education.  Dr.  Wallard  assisted  the  research  staff  in 
developing  an  initial  instrument,  defining  other  data 
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collection  techniques,  and  formulating  procedure  for 
initiating  the  project  within  the  selected  correctional 
institutions . 

During  the  period  February  15  to  March  5,  interview 
sheets  and  other  devices  for  recording  and  collecting 
data  were  prepared.  A tentative  schedule  was  established 
and  copies  of  the  proposed  instruments  and  the  tentative 
visitation  schedule  were  sent  to  each  member  of  the 
project  advisory  committee  for  approval.  Copies  of  the 
tentative  visitation  schedule  were  also  sent  to  each  of 
the  correctional  institutions  for  their  information. 

A random  sample  of  inmate  records  from  each  insti- 
tution was  utilized  to  review  recordings  of  past  educational 
programs  and  to  study  the  record  keeping  system  in  terms 
of  educational  data  within  the  inmate  record  folders. 

The  records  used  were  those  of  inmates  who  were  discharged 
during  the  calendar  year  1970  and  had  been  in  either  an 
academic  or  vocational  school  program. 

A basic  inventory  form  similar  to  but  more  detailed 
than  the  Department  of  Correction^  Form  PC  IE  (5-68), 

Basic  Inventory  Form,  was  developed  by  the  project  staff 
in  cooperation  with  Mr.  Arthur  Reynolds.  The  purpose  of 
this  form  was  to  provide  a systematic  procedure  for  the 
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collection  of  data  from  inmate  records.  Copies  of  the 
initial  form  and  revised  form  are  found  in  Appendix  B. 

It  was  decided  during  the  project's  planning  stages 
that  the  interview  and  data  collecting  visits  to  the 
institutions  would  oe  conducted  over  a period  of  several 
weeks  in  order  to  gain  a more  comprehensive  analysis  of 
the  vocational  and  pre-vocational  programs.  It  was 
determined  that  extensive  interviewing  and  observations 
would  be  the  primary  method  of  collecting  data.  The  project 
director  and  his  assistant,  Mr.  Newton,  conducted  all 
interviews  as  a team  although  student  assistants  were 
employed  to  record  essential  data  from  records  maintained 
within  the  institutions.  The  research  team's  first  visit 
was  to  the  Kentucky  State  Reformatory  on  March  10,  1971 
and  the  final  interviews  were  conducted  at  the  same  insti- 
tution on  April  29,  1971. 

The  institutions  involved  in  the  project  were,  in 
their  respective  classifications,  unique  situations. 

This  uniqueness  was  due  largely  to  the  system  employed 
by  the  Kentucky  Department  of  Corrections  in  assigning 
inmates  to  the  various  institutions.  Inmates  were 
assigned  to  institutions  primarily  on  the  basis  of  sex, 
age,  and  nature  and  number  of  offenses.  Habitual  male 
offenders  and  those  having  committed  crimes  of  violence 


were  assigned  to  Kentucky  State  Penitentiary.  Younger 
male  offenders  and  those  committing  non-violent  offenses 
were  assigned  to  Kentucky  State  Reformatory.  All  women 
offenders  were  assigned  to  the  Kentucky  Correctional 
Institution  for  women.  This  necessitated  the  construction 
of  flexible  instruments  which  could  be  used  in  all  three 
institutions  for  data  collection  and  interpretation. 

To  gain  full  understanding  of  this  report  the  follow- 
ing terms,  which  will  be  used  throughout,  are  identified 
and  defined  for  the  reader: 


1.  Pre-vocational  education  program  (basic 
academic  preparation  designed  to  prepare 
inmates  for  vocational  education)  - 
Conventional  elementary  and  secondary 
classes,  i.e.,  English,  arithmetic,  etc. 

2.  Inmate  release  records  - Institutional 
records  of  those  inmates  released  in 
1970  which  were  reviewed  by  the  research 
team. 

3.  Mission  statement  - A written,  published 
statement  of  purpose  and  philosophy  of 
the  institution  itself. 

4.  Pre-release  program  - A comprehensive 
educational  program  offered  to  inmates  who 
are  nearing  expiration  of  sentence  or 
parole.  The  pre-release  program  should 
stress  social  skills,  employment  application 
training,  job  search  techniques,  driver's 
training,  consumer -purchase  education,  etc. 

5.  Incentive  system  - A reward  system  for 
production  or  improvement. 
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6.  Formal  vocational  training  - Planned  skill 
and  knowledge  development  designed  to 
prepare  the  inmate  for  employment  after 
release. 

7.  Programmed  instruction  (PI)  - A prearranged 
sequence  of  explanations  and  questions. 

A program  for  an  academic  or  vocational 
course  is  a carefully  planned  progression 
of  ideas,  beginning  with  elementary  concepts 
and  working  at  individualized  speeds,  up 
to  relatively  complex  theories  and  applications. 
Programmed  instruction  is  based  on  a "small 
step"  principle.  Each  item  moves  only  a 
small  distance  beyond  the  items  the  student 
has  already  completed  successfully. 

8.  Institutional  need  - Refers  to  utilization  of 
inmates  for  institutional  maintenance. 

8.  Dealing  - Unauthorized  relationships  with 
inmates  by  staff  members,  i.e.,  making 
deals  with  inmates  with  reference  to 
contraband,  currency,  etc. 

10.  Electives  - Academic  type  courses  which  an 
inmate  may  choose  to  take.  Electives  usually 
refer  to  non-required  subjects. 

11.  G.E.D.  - General  Educational  Development  test. 

A certificate  equivalent  to  a standard  high 
school  diploma  which  is  obtained  through 
course  work  outside  of  the  regular  high  school 
facilities  is  awarded  upon  successful  completion 
of  the  G.E.D.  test. 
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CHAPTER  III 


METHODS  AND  PROCEDURES 

Similar  methods  and  procedures  for  collecting  data  were 
followed  at  each  institution.  An  introductory  meeting  was 
held  with  the  warden  and  selected  staff  to  explain  the  purpose 
of  the  project  and  to  give  a brief  overview  of  the  procedures 
to  be  used.  Tentative  interview  schedules  were  arranged  and 
administrative  details  of  the  study  were  discussed. 

Initially,  three  two-day  trips  were  scheduled  to  gather 
data  at  the  Kentucky  State  Penitentiary.  However,  because  of 
scheduling  problems  and  the  additional  time  required  to  review 
inmate  records,  five  visits  totaling  seven  days  were  required 
to  collect  the  needed  data.  Table  1 gives  the  dates  visited 
and  general  schedule  of  activity  for  each  day. 

Rescheduling  of  planned  visits  to  the  Kentucky  State 
Reformatory  was  required  because  of  conflicting  activities 
at  the  institution  and  the  additional  time  required  for  inter- 
views. Twelve  visits  were  required  to  collect  the  needed  data. 
Table  2 qives  the  dates  of  visitation  and  the  general  scnedule  of 
activities  for  each  day.  Six  days  were  required  to  obtain  the 
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Table  1 

Schedule  of  Data  Collection  Activities  at  the  Kentucky 
State  Penitentiary 


Visit 

Date 

General  Description  of  Activity 

1 

3/12 

Introductory  meeting 

2 

3/18 

Interview:  Administration;  Review  o 

Inmate  Records 

Interview:  Administration;  Teachers 

3 

3/31 

Interview:  Teachers;  industry 

4 

4/1 

Interview:  Teachers;  Case  Workers 

5 

4/7 

Interview:  Teachers;  case  Workers, 

♦correctional  Officers 

6 

4/8 

Interview:  Correctional  Officers, 

Inmates 

7 

4/19 

Review  Records ; 
Exit  Conference 

♦Evening  Shift 
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Table  2 

Schedule  of  Data  Collection  Activities  at  the  Kentucky 
State  Reformatory 


Visit 

Date 

General  Description  of  Activity 

1 

9/15/70 

Initial  orientation 

2 

3/10/71 

Introductory  Meeting 

3 

3/15/7 1 

Interview:  Administration*  Review 

of  Inmate  Records 

4 

3/15/71 

Interview:  Administration  ’Industry 

Principal  (Academic) 

5 

3/24/71 

Vocational  Teachers 

6 

3/25/71 

Vocational  Teachers 

7 

4/14/71 

Academic  Teachers 

8 

4/15/71 

Case  Workers 

9 

4/16/71 

Case  Workers 

10 

4/21/71 

Inmate  Records 

11 

4/28/71 

Correctional  Officers 

12 

4/29/71 

Exit  Conference 
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needed  data  at  the  Kentucky  Correctional  Institution  for 
Women.  The  dates  and  activities  are  given  in  Table  3.  The 
number  of  visits,  hours,  and  man  hours  required  to  collect 
data  for  the  total  project  are  summarized  in  Table  4. 

To  obtain  a more  comprehensive  evaluation  of  the  educa- 
tional programs,  four  categories  of  staff  personnel  were 
selected  to  be  interviewed.  Basically,  these  categories  were 
administrators,  teachers,  case  workers,  and  correctional 
officers,  in  addition  to  interviews  with  staff  personnel, 
a group  interview  was  also  held  with  selected  inmates  from 
the  various  educational  classifications. 


Kentucky  State  Penitentiary 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  titles  of  staff  personnel 
interviewed  at  the  Kentucky  State  Penitentiary: 

Administrators  ■ 

Warden 

Deputy  warden  for  Custody 
Deputy  warden  for  Treatment 
Deputy  warden  for  Administration 
Superintendent  of  Industry 

Educational  Personnel 
Principal 

Academic  Teachers  (6) 

Vocational  Teacher 
Librarian 
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Case  Workers 

Chief  case  worker 
Case  workers  (4) 

Correctional  Officers 

Captain  in  charge  of  yard 

Captain  in  charge  of  administrative  building 

Yard  officer 

Clothing  officer 

School  officer 

Night  shift  officers  (2) 

Kentucky  State  Reformatory 

The  following  is  a list  of  personnel  interviewed  at  the 

Kentucky  State  Reformatory: 

Administrators 

Warden 

Associate  warden  for  treatment 
Associate  warden  for  custody 
Associate  warden  for  administration 
Superintendent  of  industry 

Teachers 

Academic  principal 

Vocational  principal  ,/ 

Academic  teachers  (5) 

Vocational  teachers  (8) 

Case  Workers 

Chief  case  worker 
Case  workers  (3) 

Counselor  (Voc.  Rehab.) 

Work  evaluator  (Voc.  Rehab.) 

Correctional  Officers 

Captain  in  charge  of  details 
Vocational  school  officer 
Academic  school  officer 
Dormitory  officer 
Yard  officer 
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Kentucky  Correctional  Institution  for  Women 


The  following  is  a list  of  personnel  interviewed  at  the 


Kentucky  Correctional  Institution  for  Women: 

Administrators 

Warden 

Director  of  Social  Services 
Nurse 

Supervisor  of  Home  Economics 

Teachers 

Principal 

Teachers  in  night  program  (4) 
Vocational  teacher  (Business  Ed.) 

Correctional  Officers 
Kitchen  matron 
Second  floor  matron 
Basement  matron 


The  administrative  personnel  were  chosen  to  be  inter- 
viewed because  of  their  position  and  rank  within  the  insti- 
tution. All  teachers  and  related  personnel  were  interviewed 
to  obtain  a more  comprehensive  overview  of  the  education 
program  from  the  educational  staff.  All  case  workers  were 
interviewed  because  of  the  nature  of  tiieir  services  to  the 
inmate  population.  The  correctional  officers  interviewed 
were  selected  because  of  their  frequent  contact  with  inmates. 
However,  information  obtained  from  these  officers  may  not  be 
representative  of  the  correctional  staff,  since  the  officers 
were  not  randomly  selected  by  the  investigators. 
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Table  3 


Schedule  of  Data  Collection  Activities  at  the  Kentucky 
Correctional  Institution  for  Women 


Visit 

Date 

General  Description  of  Activity 

1 

3/11 

Introductory  Meeting 

Interview:  Administrators;  Inmate  Records 

2 

3/15 

Interview:  Administrators;  Principal 

3 

3/16 

Interview:  Teachers 

4. 

3/17 

Interview:  Matrons;  inmates 

5 

4/22 

Review  Records 

6 

4/29 

Presentation  to  Warden 

Table  4 

Number  of  Visits  and  Time  Required  for  Data  Collection 
in  Three  Correctional  Institutions  in  Kentucky 


Institution 

No.  of 
Visits 

Hours  Spent 
in 

Institution 

Man  Hours 
Spent  in 
Institution 

■ 

Kentucky  State 
Reformatory 

12 

64.5 

147.0 

Kentucky  State 
Penitentiary 

7 

37.5 

80.0 

Kentucky  Correctional 
Institution  for  Women 

6 

22.0 

57.5 

Total 

25 

124.0 

'284.5 
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Structured  Interview 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  structured  interview  was 
to  obtain  data  as  free  from  interviewer  bias  as  possible. 
These  data  consisted  Gf-  responses  to  specific  Questions; 
most  of  which  were  in  a form  that  could  be  quantified.  A 
copy  of  the  interview  sheets  can  be  found  in  Appendix  C. 

Each  interview  was  conducted  on  an  individual  basis 
in  isolated  surroundings,  usually  in  the  interviewee's 
work  area.  An  average  time  of  forty-five  minutes  was  planned 
for  each  interview.  However,  this  varied  between  thirty 
and  ninety  minutes  with  each  interview  held.  The  project 
director  carried  on  all  interviews  and  the  graduate  assistant 
recorded  the  responses. 

Each  interview  was  initiated  by  the  interviewers 
introducing  themselves  and  explaining  the  purpose  and  scope 
of  the  project.  The  interviewee  was  assured  that  his  or 
her  individual  statements  and  responses  would  be  kept  in 
confidence.  Each  item  on  the  interview  sheet  was  then  asked 
in  order  and  the  responses  recorded.  If  an  item  was  not 
understood  it  was  restated  and  explained.  At  the  completion 
of  all  the  interview  sessions,  res^oHses  to  eadh  question 
were  compiled  and  qualified. 

ERIC 
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An  interview  sheet  was  constructed  for  each  category 
of  staff  personnel.  Certain  items  weje  common  to  all  sheets; 
other  items  unique  to  a specific  category  of  personnel  inter- 
viewed were  included  on  categorized  schedules.  A detailed 
discussion  of  the  items  and  results  is  found  in  Chapter  ' 

IV  of  this  report. 


Unstructured  Interview 

An  unstructured  interview  was  conducted  with  each 
interviewee  as  soon  as  the  structured  interview  was  com- 
pleted. The  purpose  was  to  allow  the  interviewer  and 
interviewee  to  explore  pertinent  areas  not  covered  by  the 
structured  interview.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  structured 
interview  each  interviewee  was  asked  if  there  was  any  item 
they  would  like  to  discuss  further  or  if  there  was  any 
other  aspect  they  would  care  to  discuss.  At  that  time 
the  interviewer  was  also  allowed  to  ask  informal  questions 
about  aspects  of  the  educational  program.  In  general  this 
session  was  an  informal  discussion  period  which  allowed  the 
interviewer  greater  flexibility  in  obtaining  additional 
information  about  the  educational  programs.  Comments 
obtained  in  this  session  were  complied,  classified,  and 
are  reported  in  Chapter  IV. 
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At  the  completion  of  each  day  of  interviews  the  inter- 
view team  recorded  their  impressions  of  each  interview 
session  on  magnetic  tape.  These  impressions  were  later 
transcribed  and  utiLized  in  the  writing  of  this  report. 

Inmate  Group  Interview 

Inmates  were  interviewed  at  each  of  the  institutions 
to  obtain  information  regarding  their  views  of  the  educa- 
tional program.  The  interviews  were  informal  and.  in  genera1, 
the  interviewer  asked  questions  only  for  points  of  clari- 
fication during  the  discussion.  Inmates  were  informed  that 
they  were  free  to  comment  on  any  aspect  of  the  educational 
program  and  that  their  individual  comments  would  be  held 
in  confidence.  Each  session  lasted  approximately  ninety 
minutes.  Comments  were  compiled  and  recorded  and  summaries 
are  located  in  Chapter  iv  of  this  report. 

At  the  Kentucky  State  Penitentiary  approximately  five 
participants  were  randomly  selected  from  each  of  the  five 
academic  levels  within  the  school.  The  group  interview 
session  was  held  m an  unused  classroom  with  only  the 
interview  team  and  inmates  present.  The  session  began  by 
the  interviewers  introducing  themselves  and  briefly  outlining 
the  project.  Inmates  were  allowed  to  comment  on  any  aspect 
of  the  educational  program. 
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FOREWARD 


This  survey  of  vocational  and- pre- vocational  education 
in  selected  correctional  institutions  in  Kentucky  is  an 
example  of  the  kind  of  cooperative  atmosphere  that  exists 
in  the  Commonwealth.  The  project  was  a cooperative  venture 
involving  the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Education  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  the  Department  of  Corrections,  and  Western 
Kentucky  University. 

Survey  research  provides  the  basis  for  analysis  and 
development  of  the  educational  system  within  the  correctional 
institutions.  The  fact  that  the  personal  interview  was  the 
primary  method  utilized  in  collecting  data  is  particularly 
noteworthy.  Personnel  interviewed  included  teachers, 
administrators,  case  workers,  correctional  officers,  and 
inmates.  In  addition  to  this  report  of  the  study,  the 
warden  of  each  of  the  three  correctional  institutions  was 
presented  with  an  exit  conference  regarding  the  findings  at 
the  completion  of  the  data  collection  phase. 

Dr.  Norman  D.  Ehresman 
Director  of  F ’ucational  Research 
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CHAPTER  I 


PURPOSES  AND  OBJECTIVES 

The  Office  of  Educational  Research,  College  of 
Education,  Western  Kentucky  University,  conducted  a 
survey  and  analysis  of  vocational  and  pre-vocati onal 
education  in  three  correctional  institutions  at  the 
request  of  the  Kentucky  Department  of  Corrections.  T^e 
study  was  funded  by  the  Kentucky  Bureau  of  Vocational 
Education,  Department  of  Education,  under  the  provision  of 
Part  A,  Section  102  (b)  of  Public  Law  90-576,  the  Vocational 
Amendments  of  1968.  The  time  alloted  for  the  completion 
of  the  project  was  twelve  months,  beginning  September  1, 

1970  and  ending  August  31,  1971. 

The  major  purpose  was  to  contribute  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  vocational  and  pre-vocationa]  education 
programs  within  three  Kentucky  correctional  institutions 
by  conducting  a normative  survey  to  ascertain  the  present 
effectiveness  of  the  programs.  A secondary  purpose  was 
to  conduct  inservice  education  for  the  instructional  and 
related  staff  based  on  the  survey  findings. 

The  total  project  was  conducted  in  two  phases. 
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Phase  one  was  the  survey  and  analysis  of  vocational 
programs  and  phase  two  was  the  inservice  education 
provided  for  instructor  and  related  staff  at  the  insti- 
tutions. The  first  phase  dealt  with  the  analysis  and 
evaluation  of  the  vocational  and  pre -vocational  education 
programs  at  th£  Kentucky  State  Penitentiary.  Kentucky 
State  Reformatory,  and  the  Kentucky  Correctional  Insti- 
tution for  Women.  The  objectives  of  phase  one  were: 

A.  To  assess  the  institutional  approach  to 
providing  for  the  total  educational  needs 
of  the  incarcerated  population. 

B.  To  determine  inmate  needs  and  interests 
for  and  attitudes  toward  vocational  and 
pre -vocational  education. 

C.  To  recommend,  based  upon  A and  B,  program 
and  policy  alterations  needed  to  effect 
an  improved  vocational  and  pre-vocational 
education  program  for  the  incarcerated 
population. 

Phase  two  of  this  project  was  concerned  with 
inservice  training  programs  which  were  offered  at  parti- 
cipating institutions  during  the  week  of  August  2 to 
August  6,  1971.  The  primary  objective  of  phase  two  was 
to  provide  inservice  training  for  teachers  and  related 
personnel.  This  inservice  training  was  designed  to 
assist  in  the  improvement  of  an  educational  environment 
and  to  facilitate  learning  among  the  disadvantaged 
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incarcerated  students.  Findings  from  phase  one  of  the 
project  were  used  in  planning  for  the  inservice  program 
conducted  in  the  second  phase.  The  program  and  schedule 
for  each  day  of  the  inservice  program  at  each  institution 
is  presented  in  Appendix  A. 
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CHAPTER  II 


ORGANIZATION  AND  PLANNING 

Dr.  Norman  D.  Ehresman,  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Educational  Research  and  Dr.  Wallace  K.  Nave.  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Continuing  Education,  were  the  project 
coordinators.  They  were  responsible  for  submitting  the 
project  proposal  and  the  formulation  of  the  initial  over- 
view. Dr.  Ronald  D.  Adams,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Educational  Research  was  selected  as  project  director,  and 
was  assisted  by  Mr.  Mark  Newton,  Graduate  Research  Assist- 
ant. The  following  personnel  were  also  involved  in  the 
conduct  of  the  research. 

Advisory  Committee 

Mr.  Warren  Hopkins,  Training  Officer, 
Department  of  Corrections. 

Mr.  Douglas  McKinley,  Coordinator. 

Vocational  Guidance  Services,  Bureau  of 
Vocational  Education. 

Mr.  Joseph  Pierce,  Rehabilitation 
Supervisor  RESTORE,  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation 
Services. 

Mr.  Wilbur  Smith,  Assistant  Director, 

Division  of  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education,  Bureau  of  Instruction. 
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Mr.  Charles  Wade,  Associate  Director  of 
Program  Planning.  Development  and  Implementation, 
Bureau  of  Vocational  Education. 

Mrs.  Christine  Wallace,  Division  of  Special 
Programs,  Bureau  of  Vocational  Education. 


Independent  Consultant : 

Dr.  Garland  S.  Wallard,  Deputy  Associate 
Commissioner  for  Education,  Federal  Bureau  of 
Prisons,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Faculty  Consultant: 

Dr.  Steven  B.  Schnacke,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Counselor  Education,  Western  Kentucky  University. 


Part-time  Student  Assistants: 


Mr.  Lee  Fulton,  College  of  Education. 
Department  of  Psychology. 

Miss  Sheila  Bova,  College  of  Education, 
Department  of  Counselor  Education. 

Mrs.  Vonda  Wilson,  College  of  Education, 
Department  of  Elementary  Education. 


Project  Secretaries: 

Mrs.  Barbara  Goad 
Mrs.  Susan  Power 
Miss  Cathy  House 
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During  the  period  September  through  January, 
1970-1971,  several  meetings  were  held  involving  the 
project  director,  coordinators,  Mr.  Arthur  Reynolds, 
Director  of  Educational  and  Special  Services,  State 
Department  of  Corrections,  and  other  state  level 
correctional  officials.  The  primary  activities  during 
this  period  were  staff  orientation,  review  of  similar 
projects,  related  literature,  developing  guidelines 
and  operational  procedures,  and  detailed  discussions  of 
the  operational  procedures  of  the  project.  During  the 
same  period,  Dr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Reynolds  visited  Draper 
Prison  at  Elmore,  Alabama  to  study  the  pre -vocational 
education  system  and  gain  background  information  for 
the  study.  In  February  1971,  Dr.  Garland  Wallard, 
Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons,  came  to  Western  Kentucky 
University  for  three  days  of  consultation  with  the 
research  committee  and  other  project  personnel.  A 
special  coordination  meeting  was  held  on  February  8, 
1971  involving  Dr.  Wallard,  Deputy  Commissioner  Baker, 
Mr.  Reynolds,  Dr.  Ehresman,  Dr.  Adams,  Dr.  Nave, 

Mr.  Newton,  and  Dr.  Tate  Page,  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Education.  Dr.  Wallard  assisted  the  research  staff  in 
developing  an  initial  instrument,  defining  other  data 


collection  techniques,  and  formulating  procedure  for 
initiating  the  project  within  the  selected  correctional 
institutions . 

During  the  period  February  15  to  March  5,  interview 
sheets  and  other  devices  for  recording  and  collecting 
data  were  prepared.  A tentative  schedule  was  established 
and  copies  of  the  proposed  instruments  and  the  tentative 
visitation  schedule  were  sent  to  each  member  of  the 
project  advisory  committee  for  approval.  Copies  of  the 
tentative  visitation  schedule  were  also  sent  to  each  of 
the  correctional  institutions  for  their  information. 

A random  sample  of  inmate  records  from  each  insti- 
tution was  utilized  to  review  recordings  of  past  educational 
programs  and  to  study  the  record  keeping  system  in  terms 
of  educational  data  within  the  inmate  record  folders. 

The  records  used  were  those  of  inmates  who  were  discharged 
during  the  calendar  year  1970  and  had  been  in  either  an 
academic  or  vocational  school  program. 

A basic  inventory  form  similar  to  but  more  detailed 
than  the  Department  of  Correction^  Form  PC  IB  (5-68), 

Basic  Inventory  Form,  was  developed  by  the  project  staff 
in  cooperation  with  Mr.  Arthur  Reynolds.  The  purpose  of 
this  form  was  to  provide  a systematic  procedure  for  the 


collection  of  data  from  inmate  records.  copies  of  the 
initial  form  and  revised  form  are  found  in  Appendix  B. 

It  was  decided  during  the  project's  planning  stages 
that  the  interview  and  data  collecting  visits  to  the 
institutions  would  be  conducted  over  a period  of  several 
weeks  in  order  to  gain  a more  comprehensive  analysis  of 
the  vocational  and  pre-vocational  programs.  It  was 
determined  that  extensive  interviewing  and  observations 
would  be  the  primary  method  of  collecting  data.  The  project 
director  and  his  assistant,  Mr.  Newton,  conducted  all 
interviews  as  a team  although  student  assistants  were 
employed  to  record  essential  data  from  records  maintained 
within  the  institutions.  The  research  team's  first  visit 
was  to  the  Kentucky  State  Reformatory  on  March  10,  1971 
and  the  final  interviews  were  conducted  at  the  same  insti- 
tution on  April  29,  1971. 

The  institutions  involved  in  the  project  were,  in 
their  respective  classifications,  unique  situations. 

This  uniqueness  was  due  largely  to  the  system  employed 
by  the  Kentucky  Department  of  Corrections  in  assigning 
inmates  to  the  various  institutions.  Inmates  were 
assigned  to  institutions  primarily  on  the  basis  of  sex, 
age,  and  nature  and  number  of  offenses.  Habitual  male 
offenders  and  those  having  committed  crimes  of  violence 
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were  assigned  to  Kentucky  State  Penitentiary.  Younger 
male  offenders  and  those  committing  non-violent  offenses 
were  assigned  to  Kentucky  State  Reformatory.  All  women 
offenders  were  assigned  to  the  Kentucky  Correctional 
Institution  for  Women.  This  necessitated  the  construction 
of  flexible  instruments  which  could  be  used  in  all  three 
institutions  for  data  collection  and  interpretation. 

To  gain  full  understanding  of  this  report  the  follow- 
ing terms,  which  will  be  used  throughout,  are  identified 
and  defined  for  the  reader: 


1.  Pre-vocational  education  program  (basic 
academic  preparation  designed  to  prepare 
inmates  for  vocational  education)  - 
Conventional  elementary  and  secondary 
classes,  i.e.,  English,  arithmetic,  etc. 

2.  Inmate  release  records  - Institutional 
records  of  those  inmates  released  in 
1970  which  were  reviewed  by  the  research 
team. 

3.  Mission  statement  - A written,  published 
statement  of  purpose  and  philosophy  of 
the  institution  itself. 


4.  Pre-release  program  - A comprehensive 

educational  program  offered  to  inmates  who 
are  nearing  expiration  of  sentence  or 
parole.  The  pre-release  program  should 
stress  social  skills,  employment  application 
training,  job  search  techniques,  driver's 
training,  consumer -purchase  education,  etc. 


5. 


Incentive  system  - A reward  system  for 
production  or  improvement. 
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6.  Formal  vocational  training  - Planned  skill 
and  knowledge  development  designed  to 
prepare  the  inmate  for  employment  after 
release. 

7.  Programmed  instruction  (Pi)  -a  prearranged 
sequence  of  explanations  and  questions. 

A program  for  an  academic  or  vocational 
course  is  a carefully  planned  progression 
of  ideas,  beginning  with  elementary  concepts 
and  working  at  individualized  speeds,  up 
to  relatively  complex  theories  and  applications. 
Programmed  instruction  is  based  on  a "small 
step"  principle.  Each  item  moves  only  a 
small  distance  beyond  the  items  the  student 
has  already  completed  successfully. 

8.  Institutional  need  - Refers  to  utilization  of 
inmates  for  institutional  maintenance. 

9.  Dealing  - Unauthorized  relationships  with 
inmates  by  staff  members,  i.e.,  making 
deals  with  inmates  with  reference  to 
contraband,  currency,  etc. 

10.  Electives  - Academic  type  courses  which  an 
inmate  may  choose  to  take.  Electives  usually 
refer  to  non-required  subjects. 

11.  G.E.D.  - General  Educational  Development  test. 

A certificate  equivalent  to  a standard  high 
school  diploma  which  is  obtained  through 
course  work  outside  of  the  regular  high  school 
facilities  is  awarded  upon  successful  completion 
of  the  G.E.D.  test. 
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CHAPTER  HI 


METHODS  AND  PROCEDURES 

Similar  methods  and  procedures  for  collecting  data  were 
followed  at  each  institution.  An  introductory  meeting  was 
held  with  the  warden  and  selected  staff  to  explain  the  purpose 
of  the  project  arid  to  give  a brief  overview  of  the  procedures 
to  be  used.  Tentative  interview  schedules  were  arranged  and 
administrative  details  of  the  study  were  discussed. 

Initially,  three  two-day  trips  were  scheduled  to  gather 
data  at  the  Kentucky  State  Penitentiary.  However,  because  of 
scheduling  problems  and  the  additional  time  required  to  review 
inmate  records,  five  visits  totaling  seven  days  were  required 
to  collect  the  needed  data.  Table  1 gives  the  dates  visited 
and  general  schedule  of  activity  for  each  day. 

Rescheduling  of  planned  visits  to  the  Kentucky  State 
Reformatory  was  required  because  of  conflicting  activities 
at  the  institution  and  the  additional  time  required  for  inter- 
views. Twelve  visits  were  required  to  collect  the  needed  data. 
Table  2 gives  the  dates  of  visitation  and  the  general  schedule  of 
activities  for  each  day.  Six  days  were  required  to  obtain  the 
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Table  1 

Schedule  of  Data  Collection  Activities  at  the  Kentucky 
State  Penitentiary 


Visit 

Date 

General  Description  of  Activity 

1 

3/12 

Introductory  meeting 

2 

3/18 

Interview:  Administration;.  Review  o 
Inmate  Records 

Interview:  Administration;  Teachers 

3 

3/31 

Interview:  Teachers;  Industry 

4 

4/1 

Interview:  Teachers;  Case  Workers 

5 

4/7 

Interview:  Teachers;  Case  Workers, 

♦Correctional  Officers 

6 

4/8 

Interview:  Correctional  Officers, 

Inmates 

7 

4/19 

Review  Records ; 
Exit  Conference 

♦Evening  Shift 
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Table  2 

Schedule  of  Data  Collection  Activities  at  the  Kentucky 
State  Reformatory 


Visit 

Date 

General  Description  of  Activity 

1 

9/15/70 

Initial  orientation 

2 

3/10/71 

Introductory  Meeting 

3 

3/15/71 

Interview:  Administration*  Review 

of  inmate  Records 

4 

3/15/71 

Interview:  Administration  'Industry 

Principal  (Academic) 

5 

3/24/71 

Vocational  Teachers 

6 

3/25/71 

Vocational  Teachers 

7 

4/14/71 

Academic  Teachers 

8 

4/15/71 

Case  Workers 

9 

4/16/7 1 

Case  Workers 

10 

4/21/71 

Inmate  Records 

11 

4/28/71 

Correctional  Officers 

12 

4/29/71 

Exit  Conference 

220 
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needed  data  at  the  Kentucky  Correctional  Institution  for 
Women.  The  dates  and  activities  are  given  in  Table  3.  The 
number  of  visits,  hours,  and  man  hours  required  to  collect 
data  for  the  total  project  are  summarized  in  Table  4. 

To  obtain  a more  comprehensive  evaluation  of  the  educa- 
tional programs,  four  categories  of  staff  personnel  were 
selected  to  be  interviewed.  Basically,  these  categories  were 
administrators,  teachers,  case  workers,  and  correctional 
officers,  in  addition  to  interviews  with  staff  personnel, 
a group  interview  was  also  held  with  selected  inmates  from 
the  various  educational  classifications. 


Kentucky  State  Penitentiary 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  titles  of  staff  personnel 
interviewed  at  the  Kentucky  State  Penitentiary: 

Administra  tors 
Warden 

Deputy  warden  for  Custody 
Deputy  warden  for  Treatment 
Deputy  warden  for  Administration 
Superintendent  of  Industry 

Educational  Personnel 
Principal 

Academic  Teachers  (6) 

Vocational  Teacher 
Librarian 
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Case  Workers 

Chief  case  worker 
Case  workers  (4) 

Correctional  Officers 

Captain  in  charge  of  yard 

Captain  in  charge  of  administrative  building 

Yard  officer 

Clothing  officer 

School  officer 

Night  shift  officers  (2) 

Kentucky  State  Reformatory 

The  following  is  a list  of  personnel  interviewed  at  the 

Kentucky  State  Reformatory: 

Administrators 

Warden 

Associate  warden  for  treatment 
Associate  warden  for  custody 
Associate  warden  for  administration 
Superintendent  of  industry 

Teachers 

Academic  principal 
Vocational  principal 
Academic  teachers  (5) 

Vocational  teachers  (8) 

Case  Workers 

Chief  case  worker 
Case  workers  (3) 

Counselor  (Voc.  Rehab.) 

Work  evaluator  (Voc.  Rehab.) 

Correctional  Officers 

Captain  in  charge  of  details 
Vocational  school  officer 
Academic  school  officer 
Dormitory  officer 
Yard  officer 
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Kentucky  Correctional  Institution  for  Women 


The  following  is  a list  of  personnel  interviewed  at  the 


Kentucky  Correctional  Institution  for  Women; 

Administrators 

Warden 

Director  of  Social  Services 
Nurse 

Supervisor  of  Home  Economics 

Teachers 

Principal 

Teachers  in  night  program  (4) 
Vocational  teacher  (Business  Ed.) 

Correctional  Officers 
Kitchen  matron 
Second  floor  matron 
Basement  matron 


The  administrative  personnel  were  chosen  to  be  inter- 
viewed because  of  their  position  and  rank  within  the  insti- 
tution. All  teachers  and  related  personnel  were  interviewed 
to  obtain  a more  comprehensive  overview  of  the  education 
program  from  the  educational  staff.  All  case  workers  were 
interviewed  because  of  the  nature  of  their  services  to  the 
inmate  population.  The  correctional  officers  intarviewed 
were  selected  because  of  their  frequent  contact  with  inmates. 
However,  information  obtained  from  these  officers  may  not  be 
representative  of  the  correctional  staff,  since  the  officers 
were  not  randomly  selected  by  the  investigators. 
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Table  3 

Schedule  of  Data  Collection  Activities  at  the  Kentucky 
Correctional  Institution  for  Women 


Visit 

Date 

General  Description  of  Activity 

1 

3/11 

Introductory  Meeting 

Interview:  Administrators;  Inmate  Record 

2 

3/15 

Interview:  Administrators;  Principal 

3 

3/16 

Interview:  Teachers 

4. 

3/17 

Interview:  Matrons;  Inmates 

5 

4/22 

Review  Records 

6 

4/29 

Presentation  to  Warden 

Table  4 

Number  of  Visits  and  Time  Required  for  Data  Collection 
in  Three  Correctional  Institutions  in  Kentucky 
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Institution 

No.  of 
Visits 

Hours  Spent 
in 

Institution 

Man  Hours 
Spent  in 
Institution 

Kentucky  State 
Reformatory 

12 

64.5 

147.0 

Kentucky  State 
Penitentiary 

7 

37.5 

80.0 

Kentucky  Correctional  6 
Institution  for  Women 

22.0 

57.5 

Total 

25 

124.0 

284.5 
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Structured  Interview 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  structured  interview  was 
to  obtain  data  as  free  from  interviewer  bias  as  possible. 
These  data  consisted  of-  responses  to  specific  questions; 
most  of  which  were  in  a form  that  could  be  quantified.  A 
copy  of  the  interview  sheets  can  be  found  in  Appendix  C. 

Each  interview  was  conducted  on  an  individual  basis 
in  isolated  surroundings,  usually  in  the  interviewee's 
work  area.  An  average  time  of  forty-five  minutes  was  planned 
for  each  interview.  However,  this  varied  between  thirty 
and  ninety  minutes  with  each  interview  held.  The  project 
director  carried  on  all  interviews  and  the  graduate  assistant 
recorded  the  responses. 

Each  interview  was  initiated  by  the  interviewers 
introducing  themselves  and  explaining  the  purpose  and  scope 
of  the  project.  The  interviewee  was  assured  that  his  or 
her  individual  statements  and  responses  would  be  kept  in 
confidence.  Each  item  on  the  interview  sheet  was  then  asked 
in  order  and  the  responses  recorded.  If  an  item  was  not 
understood  it  was  restated  and  explained.  At  the  completion 
of  all  the  interview  sessions,  responses  to  each  question 
were  compiled  and  qualified. 
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An  interview  sheet  was  constructed  for  each  category 
of  staff  personnel.  Certain  items  were  common  to  all  sheets;  while 
other  items  unique  to  a specific  category  of  personnel  inter- 
viewed were  included  on  categorized  schedules.  A detailed 
discussion  of  the  items  and  results  is  found  in  Chapter  ' 

IV  of  this  report. 


Unstructured  Interview 

An  unstructured  interview  was  conducted  with  each 
interviewee  as  soon  as  the  structured  interview  was  com- 
pleted. The  purpose  was  to  allow  the  interviewer  and 
interviewee  to  explore  pertinent  areas  not  covered  by  the 
structured  interview.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  structured 
interview  each  interviewee  was  asked  if  there  was  any  item 
they  would  like  to  discuss  further  or  if  there  was  any 
other  aspect  they  would  care  to  discuss.  At  that  time 
the  interviewer  was  also  allowed  to  ask  informal  questions 
about  aspects  of  the  educational  program,  in  general  this 
session  was  an  informal  discussion  period  which  allowed  the 
interviewer  greater  flexibility  in  obtaining  additional 
information  about  the  educational  programs.  Comments 
obtained  in  this  session  were  complied,  classified,  and 
are  reported  in  Chapter  IV. 

O 
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At  the  completion  of  each  day  of  interviews  the  inter- 
view team  recorded  their  impressions  of  each  interview 
session  on  magnetic  tape.  These  impressions  were  later 
transcribed  and  utilized  in  the  writing  of  this  report. 

Inmate  Group  Interview 

Inmates  were  interviewed  at  each  of  the  institutions 
to  obtain  information  regarding  their  views  of  the  educa- 
te-011' 1 Program.  The  interviews  were  informal  and.  in  general, 
the  interviewer  asked  questions  only  for  points  of  clari- 
fication during  the  discussion.  Inmates  were  informed  that 
they  were  free  to  comment  on  any  aspect  of  the  educational 
program  and  that  their  individual  comments  would  be  held 
in  confidence.  Each  session  lasted  approximately  ninety 

minutes.  Comments  were  compiled  and  recorded  and  summaries 
are  located  in  Chapter  IV  of  this  report. 

At  the  Kentucky  State  Penitentiary  approximately  five 
participants  were  randomly  selected  from  each  of  the  five 
academic  levels  within  the  school.  The  group  interview 
session  was  held  in  an  unused  classroom  with  only  the 
interview  team  and  inmates  present.  The  session  began  by 
the  interviewers  introducing  themselves  and  briefly  outlining 
the  project.  Inmates  were  allowed  to  comment  on  any  aspect 
of  the  educational  program. 
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Approximately  twenty  inmates  were  interviewed  as  a 
group  at  the  Kentucky  State  Reformatory.  Each  vocational 
and  academic  teacher  was  asked  to  select  one  or  two  inmates 
from  his  class  to  be  interviewed.  The  interview  was  held  in 
a group  conference  room  in  the  vocational  education  building. 
Procedures  for  the  interview  were  similar  to  those  used  at 
Kentucky  State  Penitentiary. 

Inmates  at  the  Kentucky  Correctional  Institution  for 
Women  were  interviewed  on  a voluntary  basis.  Initially 
there  were  approximately  ten  inmates  in  attendance.  However, 
an  estimated  forty  to  forty-five  inmates  were  present  at 
the  end  of  the  interview.  The  interview  was  conducted  in  the 
library  with  only  the  research  team  and  interviewees  present. 
Procedures  for  the  conduct  of  the  interview  were  similar  to 

those  used  at  Kentucky  State  Penitentiary  and  Kentucky  State 
Reformatory. 


Review  of  Inmate  Records 

Inmate  records  were  reviewed  to  determine  how  educa- 
tional data  were  recorded  and  utilized  and  to  ascertain,  to 
the  extent  possible,  the  effectiveness  of  the  educational 
programs.  Records  of  all  inmates  who  had  participated  in  an 
educational  program  and  had  been  released  during  the  calendar 
year  1970  were  selected  to  be  reviewed. 
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In  the  initial  planning,  data  from  released  records 
•7ere  to  be  gathered  by  the  Office  of  the  Director  of  Educa- 
tion and  Special  Services  within  the  Department  of  Corrections. 
A form  was  provided  requesting  the  desired  information;  how- 
ever, because  of  lack  of  personnel  and  the  amount  of  informa- 
tion requested,  the  investigators  were  advised  that  this 
service  could  not  be  provided,  but  the  information  could  be 
obtained  from- institutional  records  by  personnel  provided  by 
the  project. 

A list  of  inmate  records  by  institutional  identification 
number  was  requested  and  received  from  each  of  the  three 
institutions.  These  included  only  those  inmates  released 
during  the  calendar  year  of  1970  who  participated  in  an 
educational  program.  These  lists  served  as  the  population 
of  inmate  records  to  be  examined. 

Seventy-four  identification  numbers  of  inmates  released 
were  received  from  the  Kentucky  State  Penitentiary.  Fifty- 
six  records  were  judged  to  meet  the  criteria  for  the  project 
and  were  selected  for  review.  The  school  principal  volunteered 
to  obtain  the  information  concerning  the  inmate  educational 
data  requested.  He  was  furnished  with  sufficient  data  forms 
and  he  and  his  staff  compiled  the  requested  data.  The 
remaining  information  was  obtained  from  inmate  release  folders 
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in  the  records  section  of  the  institution.  The  project 
director  and  two  part-time  student  assistants  were  utilized 
to  gather  this  information. 

The  Kentucky  State  Reformatory  provided  a list  of  204 
identification  numbers  of  released  inmates  that  had  partici- 
pated in  the  academic  program  during  1970.  A table  of 
random  numbers  was  used  to  select  a random  sample  of  forty 
records  for  review.  Forty-nine  identification  numbers  were 
received  in  the  vocational  area;  however,  upon  review  of 
the  records  only  thirty-six  appeared  to  have  participated 
in  the  vocational  program  and  were  selected  for  review. 

The  project  director,  project  research  assistant,  and  three 
student  assistants  were  utilized  to  obtain  information  from 
the  released  forms. 

Forty-eight  identification  numbers  were  received  from 
the  Kentucky  Correctional  Institution  for  Women.  Thirty- 
four  of  these  records  had  sufficient  educational  data  to 
be  reviewed. 


Review  of  inmate  Assignment  Sheets 
Information  was  requested  and  obtained  on  inmate 
assignments  to  include  the  number  of  inmates  assigned  to 
a particular  position  and  the  length  of  the  time  per  day 
they  were  assigned.  This  information  was  obtained  to 
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indicate  how  many  man-hours  were  being  devoted  to  the  various 
retails,  programs,  and  other  assignments  of  the  institution. 


A presentation  of  these  data  is  found  in  Chapter  IV  of  this 
report. 


Exit  Conferences 

In  each  correctional  institution  after  all  interviews 
were  held,  the  project  director  presented  a brief  summary  of 
his  findings  in  the  form  of  an  exit  conference.  This 
presentation  consisted  primarily  of  general  data  collected 
from  the  structured  interviews,  the  unstructured  interviews, 
inmate  group  interviews,  and  assignment  sheets.  Because 
all  data  and  analyses  were  not  completed  at  that  time,  no 
recommendations  were  made.  Presentations  were  made  to  the 
wardens  at  the  Kentucky  state  Penitentiary  and  the  women's 
institution  and  to  the  Associate  Warden  for  Treatment  at 
Kentucky  State  Reformatory. 


CHAPTER  IV 


FINDINGS 

The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  present  obtained 
data  in  as  simple  and  concise  a manner  as  possible  to  enable 
the  reader  to  draw  conclusions  about  the  educational  programs 
at  the  Kentucky  State  Penitentiary,  the  Kentucky  State 
Reformatory,  and  the  Kentucky  Correctional  institution  for 
Women.  A summary  of  the  findings  is  presented  for  each 
technique  by  institution.  Where  applicable,  each  technique 
is  broken  down  into  its  individual  components  and  the  data 
reported  in  summary  form  for  each  personnel  group.  Further 
breakdown  by  individuals  would  not  serve  a useful  purpose 
in  this  project  and  could  possibly  betray  the  confidence 
of  individuals  interviewed. 

Structured  Interview  - Kentucky  State  Penitentiary 
Each  item  included  in  the  structured  interview  is 
presented  under  the  appropriate  personnel  classification. 

A brief  explanation  follows  those  items  that  require 
further  clarification.  The  "Response"  column  gives  the 
responses  made  by  the  interviewee.  The  "Frequency" 
column  gives  the  frequency  of  responses  for  each  item. 
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Administrators: 

Five  administrators  were  interviewed  to  obtain 
information  about  the  institution  and  its  educational 
programs.  The  members  of  the  administrative  staff 
interviewed  were:  the  warden,  deputy  warden  for  custody, 

deputy  warden  for  treatment,  deputy  warden  for  administration, 
and  superintendent  of  industry.  Results  of  these  inter- 
views are  presented  as  follows: 


Question 


Response 


Frequency 


1.  How  do  inmates  enter 

an  educational  program? 


Aware 

Unaware 


2 . What  is  the  role  of  the 
educational  program  in 
the  overall  framework 
of  this  institution? 
(This  question  was  asked 
to  determine  the  inter- 
viewee's opinion  regard- 
ing the  importance  of 
the  educational  programs 
and  to  determine  if  he 
had  a clear  idea  of  the 
role  education  played 
in  the  total  treatment 
aspect . ) 


Important 

Unimportant 

Clear 

Vague 


ERIC 


3.  is  there  a written  mission  Yes 
statement  and/or  goals  No 

and  objectives  for  this  Unknown 

institution?  (This  item 
was  used  to  determine  if 
there  was  a published 
mission  statement,  goals 
and  objectives  for  the 


5 

0 

5 

0 

3 

2 


1 

1 

3 
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institution.  Further, 
it  was  an  indicator  of 
personnel  awareness  of 
the  institution's 
mission,  goals  and 
objectives. ) 

4.  How  many  times  do  you 
visit  the  educational 
programs  per  month? 
(Responses  to  this 
item  were  used  to 
indicate  importance 
and  interest  placed 
on  the  educational 
programs  by  the 
administration. ) 

5.  Are  there  predetermined 
educational  goals  for 
inmates?  i.e.,  If  an 
inmate  is  illiterate, 
is  there  a goal,  such 
as,  reading  at  the 

3rd  grade  level? 

Should  an  inmate  be 
able  to  perform  certain 
vocational  skills? 

6.  Are  pre-release  classes 

taught  on  such  topics 
as:  job-search 

techniques,  consumer- 
purchase  education, 
social  skills? 

7.  Is  there  a plan  for 
inservice  or  training 
for  personnel  in 
academic  and  vocational 
education? 

8.  is  there  an  incentive 
system  for  inmates  to 
enroll  and  progress  in( 
educational  programs? 
Explain. 


One  or  more 
visits  per  month 

Less  than  once 
per  month 


Yes 

No 

Unknown 


Yes 

No 

Unknown 


Yes 

No 

Unknown 


Yes 

No 

Unknown 
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9.  is  there  a plan  for  Yes 

extra -departmental  No 

communications  for 
discussion  of  inmate 
activities?  (Here 
administrators  were 
questioned  as  to 
specific  communi- 
cations between 
departments . ) 


10.  What  restrictions  are  Many 

there  to  inmate  move-  Some 

ment  within  the  None 

institution?  (This 
item  provided  infor- 
mation concerning 
inmate  control  and 
indicated  to  some 
extent  the  philosophy 
of  the  institution.) 


0 

2 

3 


11.  What  criteria  is  Age  1 

applied  to  prohibit  an  ‘Personal  Situation  3 
inmate  from  entering  Institutional  Needs  2 

an  educational  program?  None  2 


(interviewees  were 
allowed  to  express  any 
factors  that  they  felt 
prohibited  them  from 
entering  an  educational 
program.  The  information 
was  quantified  in  four 
major  categories  by 
the  investigators.) 


12.  Do  you  feel  this  insti-  Security  4 

tution  is  more  security  Treatment  l 

or  treatment  oriented? 

(This  question  was 
included  to  determine 
administrative  opinions 
toward  institutional 
philosophy.) 

‘Personal  situation  was  used  to  classify  responses  that 
dealt  with  physical  and/or  emotional  problems. 
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Pre-Vocational  and  Vocational  Education  Person no i 


The  pre-vocational  and  vocational  education  personnel 
interviewed  consisted  of  the  principal,  librarian,  one  vocational 
teacher,  and  six  classroom  teachers.  Responses  to  certain 
items  were  the  same  for  all  educational  personnel  interviewed 
and  are  presented  as  a standard  answer.  in  some  cases,  the 
responses  do  not  total  nine  because  certain  questions  were 
not  applicable  for  all  interviewees.  Where  the  responses 
total  more  than  nine,  the  interviewee  was  allowed  to  make  more 
than  one  response.  Also  on  some  questions  one  classroom 
teacher  had  previous  experience  as  a vocational  teacher  and 
answered  both  the  academic  and  vocational  sections. 


Question 


Response  Frequency 


1.  How  many  hours  do  you 
spend  in  an  actual 
teaching  situation  per 
day? 

2 . What  is  your  average 
class  size? 


3.  How  are  the  students 
scheduled  for 
instruction? 


0 hours  2 

3 hours  l 

4 hours  l 

5 hours  5 

10  students  6 

13  students  l 

15-20  students  1 


Mean  = 11.25 

Standard  answer: 

Scheduled  fifty  minute 
class  periods  (academic) 
Approximately  three  hour 
blocks  of  time  (vocational) 


(Continued) 


4.  How  many  visits  does  the 
warden  make  to  the  school 
per  month?  (This  item 
was  included  to  give  an 
indication  of  how 
educational  personnel 
viewed  frequency  of 
administrative  visitation.) 


One  or  more 
visits  per  month 

Less  than  one 
visit  per  month 


5.  Where  within  the 

institution  does  the 
warden  visit  most  often? 
(This  item  was  included 
to  give  an  indication 
of  where  educational 
personnel  feel  the 
administration  places 
the  most  emphasis.  The 
interviewee  was  allowed 
to  name  more  than  one 
area. ) 


School 

Hospital 

3 cell  house  and 
death  row 

Prison  industries 

Unknown 


6.  To  what  degree  do  you 
feel  your  program  is 
getting  administrative 
support?  (The  inter- 
viewee asked  to  qualify 
his  response  as  to  strong, 
moderate,  or  weak.) 


Strong 

Moderate 

Weak 


7.  How  often  do  you  converse 
with  inmates  outside  of 
the  classroom?  (Responses 
to  this  item  were  asked 
to  be  qualified  as 
frequently,  seldom,  none.) 


Frequently 

Seldom 

None 


S.  Does  the  institution  Yes 

have  a written  mission  No 

statement  and  stated  Unknown 

goals? 


9.  Does  the  education  program 


have  stated  goals  and 
objectives?  if  so, 
explain.  (Responses  to 
this  item  were  quantified 
by  the  interviewer  as  to 


GED 


Outside  preparation 

Vague 

Unknown 

No 


the  various  headings  presented.) 


(Continued) 


10.  Are  courses  open  ended 
or  closed  ended.  (Open 
ended  means  an  inmate  can 
enter  a program  at  any 
time  during  the  year.) 

11.  What  is  the  number  on 
the  waiting  lists  in 
conjunction  with  closed 
ended  training? 

12.  Are  drop-out  vacancies 
filled  with  those  on 
the  waiting  list? 

13.  What  is  the  procedure 
for  dropping  out  of  an 
educational  program? 

14.  What  happens  to  the 
individual  after  he 
has  dropped  out  of  the 
educational  program? 
i.e.  What  type  of 
job  assignment  does  he 
get?  (This  item  was 
included  to  determine 
possible  reasons  for 
inmates  not  volunteer- 
ing to  attend  educational 
programs . ) 

15.  What  is  the  institution's 
call-out  procedure? 


16.  What  is  the  class 
attendance  policy? 

17.  How  do  students  enter 
the  educational  program? 


Standard  answer:  Open 

ended 


Standard  answer: 

Non  applicable  - no  waiting 
list 

Non  applicable 


Familiar  8 

Unfamiliar  0 

Desirable  job  l 

assignments 

Undesirable  job  4 

assignments 

Assignment  4 

unaffected 


Standard  answer: 

Men  can  be  called  out  of 
classes  for  various  things. 

Standard  answer: 

Mandatory 

Familiar  9 

Unfamiliar  o 


18.  What  criteria  are  applied  Age  1 

to  prohibit  an  inmate  *Personal  situation  3 

Institutional  needs  1 

None  4 

* Personal  situation  was  used  to  classify  responses 
that  dealt  with  physical  and/or  emotional  problems. 
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from  entering  the 
educational  program? 
(Responses  to  this 
question  were  qualified 
by  the  interviewer  into 
the  presented  classi- 
fications . ) 

19.  Are  there  devices  or 
techniques  being  used 

in  an  attempt  to  motivate 
students  in  the  program? 
Explain.  (No  specific 
procedure,  such  as  pay, 
was  asked  about  at  this 
time . ) 

20.  Are  there  movement 
restrictions  for  inmates 
within  the  institution? 

21.  Is  there  an  effort  made 
to  relate  what  goes  on 
in  the  academic  class- 
room to  what  goes  on 

in  the  vocational 
classroom? 

22.  How  often  does  the 
principal  observe  your 
class? 

23.  Does  the  principal 
encourage  teachers 
to  join  professional 
organizations? 

24.  is  there  a pre-release 
class  offered  on  such 
topics  as  job  search 
techniques,  job  interview 
techniques , consumer 
purchase  education,  and 
social  skills? 


Yes 

No 

Unknown 


Many 

Some 

None 

Yes 

Some 

None 


Twice  per  month 
None 


Yes 

No 


Yes 

No 

Unknown 


2 

7 

0 


0 

2 

7 

0 

0 

8 


2 

7 


2 

7 


0 

7 

2 
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25.  Are  adequate  provisions 
made  for  inservice 
training  of  teachers? 

26.  Do  you  feel  this 
institution  is  more 
security  or  treatment 
oriented? 


Adequate  o 
Inadequate  6 
None  3 

Security  8 
Treatment  1 


The  following  questions  were  asked  specifically  to  the  academic 
teachers,  librarian,  and  principal. 


27.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  Yes 

vocational  education  No 

program?  Vaguely 


28.  What  types  of  instruc- 
tional materials  do  you 
use?  (Interviewee  was 
allowed  to  indicate  all 
types  of  material  he 
used. ) 


Textbooks 

PI 

Workbooks 

Other 


29.  Are  these  materials  up 
to  date? 


Yes 

No 


30.  What  place  do  you  feel  Major 

programmed  instruction  Some  part 

has  in  your  educational  No  part 

program? 


3 

3 

2 


6 

2 

7 

1 

0 


31.  is  there  money  available  Yes 

to  purchase  training  No 

aids  and  supplies  Unknown 


6 

2 

0 


The  following  questions  were  asked  specifically  to  the 
vocational  teachers. 
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32.  Are  you  familiar  with  the 

Yes 

1 

academic  educational 

No 

1 

program? 

Vague 

0 

33.  What  is  the  status  of 

Antiquated 

2 

your  equipment? 

Functional 

0 

34.  is  there  money  available 

Yes 

0 

to  buy  new  equipment  and 

No 

2 

materials? 

35.  Are  some  tools  considered 

Yes 

1 

"Hot  Tools"?  ("Hot 

No 

1 

Tool?"  were  those  tools 

that  require  special 

issue  and  supervision 

by  the  instructor . ) 

36.  Are  there  requirements 

Yes 

0 

for  the  completion  of 

No 

2 

your  program? 

37.  Approximately  how  many 

Standard  answer 

None 

students  complete  your 

program  per  year? 

38.  is  there  a basic  academic 

Yes 

10th  grade 

level  that  an  inmate  must 

for 

attain  before  being 

drafting 

admitted  to  your  pgoram? 

No 

1 

Case  Workers 


The  following  data  were  obtained  from  interviews 
held  with  the  chief  case  worker  and  four  case  workers. 

These  questions  were  specifically  designed  to  gather 
information  and  attitudes  concerning  the  educational  program. 
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Question 

Response 

Frequency 

1. 

Are  you  familiar  with  the 

Familiar 

4 

academic  and  vocational 
education  programs? 

Unfamiliar 

1 

2. 

What  programs  are  avail- 

Aware 

5 

able  to  inmates  in 
academic  and  vocational 
education? 

Unaware 

0 

3. 

How  does  an  inmate  enter 

Aware 

5 

an  educational  program? 

Unaware 

0 

4. 

How  many  times  per  month 
does  the  warden  visit 
your  area? 

One  or  more  times 
per  month 

Less  than  once 
per  month 

2 

3 

5. 

How  many  hours  per  day 

1-2  hours 

4 

do  you  spend  in  actual 

2-3  hours 

1 

inmate  counseling? 

4 -above 

0 

6. 

Do  you  feel  your  program 

Strong 

0 

receives  administrative 

Moderate 

3 

support? 

Weak 

2 

7. 

How  many  inmates  are  you 

None 

1 

responsible  for  counseling? 

250-350 

4 

8. 

Outside  of  the  counseling 

Frequently 

5 

situation,  how  often  do 

Seldom 

0 

you  converse  with  inmates? 
(Responses  to  this  item 
were  asked  to  be  quali- 
fied as  frequently,  seldom, 
none . ) 

None 

0 

9. 

What  is  the  mission 

Known 

0 

statement  of  the  insti- 

Unknown 

2 

tution?  What  are  the 
goals  and  objectives? 
(This  item  was  used  to 
determine  if  there  was 

None 

3 

0 
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a stated  mission  state- 
ment, goals  and/or 
objectives  for  the 
institution. 

Further,  it  was  an 
indicator  of  personnel 
awareness  of  the 
institution's  mission, 
goals,  and  objectives.) 


10.  What  is  the  mission  Known 

statement  of  the  Case  Unknown 

Management  section?  None 

(Responses  were  classi- 
fied as  known  if  the 
interviewer  seemed  to 
have  a clear  purpose 
of  the  case  management 
section.  Conformity  to 
a particular  purpose  or 
mission  was  not  required.) 


11.  What  do  you  feel  the 

role  of  the  educational 
programs  are  in  the  total 
institutional  program? 
(Responses  to  this 
question  were  used  to 
determine  the  inter- 
viewee's opinion  regard- 
ing the  importance  of 
the  educational  programs 
and  to  determine  if  he 
had  a clear  idea  of 
the  role  education 
played  in  the  total 
treatment  aspect.) 


Important 

Unimportant 

Clear 

Vague 


12.  What  do  you  feel  the 
role  of  the  Case 
Management  section  is 
in  the  total  institu- 
tional program? 


Important 

Unimportant 

Clear 

Vague 
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13.  How  much  time  is  alio-  Much 

cated  for  inmate  progress  Little 

discussions  between  vone 


educational  personnel 
and  case  management 
personnel? 

14.  How  effective  do  you 
feel  the  educational 
programs  are? 


15.  Do  you  feel  this 

institution  is  more 
security  oriented  or 
treatment  oriented? 


Correctional  Officers 


Effective  o 

Moderately  4 

effective 

Security  4 

Treatment  0 

No  response  l 


The  following  data  were  obtained  from  interviews  held 
with  seven  correctional  officers.  These  questions  were 
designed  to  gather  data  on  knowledge  and  attitudes  concerning 
the  educational  program. 


Question 


Response 


Frequency 


1.  Are  you  familiar  with  the 
educational  programs? 


Familiar 

Unfamiliar 


2.  What  programs  in  academic  Aware 

and  vocational  education  Unaware 

are  available  to  the 
inmates? 


3.  How  does  an  inmate  enter 
an  educational  program? 


Aware 

Unaware 


2 

5 

1 

6 


5 

2 


ERIC 
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How  many  times  per  month 
does  the  warden  visit  your 
area?  (At  least  once  per 
month  was  classified  as 
frequently. ) 


One  or  more  times 
per  month 

Less  than  once 
per  month 


5.  Do  you  feel  you  have 
administeative  support? 


Strong 

Moderate 

Weak 


6. 


How  often  do  you  converse 
with  inmates  in  other 
than  an  official  capacity? 
(Responses  to  this  item 
were  asked  to  be  qualified 
as  frequently,  seldom,  none.) 


Frequently 

Seldom 

None 


7.  What  is  the  mission  Known 

statement  of  the  insti-  Unknown 

tution?  What  are  the  None 

goals  and  objectives? 

(This  item  was  used  to 
determine  if  there  was 
a stated  mission  state- 
ment, goals  and/or  object- 
ives for  the  institution. 

Further,  it  was  an 
indicator  of  personnel 
awareness  of  the  insti- 
tution's mission,  goals, 
and  objectives.) 


8.  What  do  you  feel  the  role 
of  the  educational 
program  is  within  the 
overall  structure  of 
the  institution? 


Important 

Unimportant 

Clear 

Vague 


9.  What  do  you  feel  the  Important 

role  of  the  security  officer  Unimportant 
is  within  the  overall 
structure  of  the  insti-  Clear 

tution  ? Vague 
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10.  How  much  time  is  Much 

allocated  for  discussion  Little 

periods  for  institu-  None 

tional  personnel  to 
discuss  inmate  activities 
or  progress? 


11.  How  effective  do  you  feel  Effective 
the  educational  programs 
are?  Moderately 

effective 


Ineffective 

12.  Do  you  feel  this  Security 

institution  is  more  Treatment 

security  oriented  or 
treatment  oriented? 


0 

3 

4 


4 

2 

1 

3 

4 


Unstructured  Interview  - 
Kentucky  State  Penitentiary 


The  following  statements  were  recorded  during  the 
unstructurec  interviews  with  the  various  staff  members.  The 
statements  are  grouped  by  the  categories  of  staff  personnel. 
The  number  of  times  that  a statement  or  very  similar  statement 
was  made  is  indicated  in  the  frequency  column. 
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Administrators 


Statement 


Frequency 


1.  The  higher  the  IQ  and  educational  background  3 

the  better  the  institutional  job. 

2.  There  is  a need  for  better  extra-departmental  3 

communications . 

3.  There  is  a need  for  improved  and  more  compre-  3 

hensive  pre-release  training  for  serve-outs 

as  well  as  for  parolees. 

Ji 

4.  idleness  of  inmates  is  a major  problem.  2 

5.  There  is  no  time  for  visits  to  the  educational  2 

areas  except  when  touring  with  visitors. 

6.  There  is  a need  for  funds  to  upgrade  and  2 


encourage  teachers  in  professional  activities. 
They  should  be  allowed  to  join  professional 
organizations  and  participate  in  educational 
trips. 


7.  Short  range  goals  are  needed  and  are  more  1 

relevant  to  inmates  with  reference  to 
educational  programs. 

8.  There  is  a lack  of  understanding  between  1 

treatment  personnel  and  custodial  personnel. 

9.  More  inmates  would  be  in  the  educational  1 

program  if  the  institution  had  the  money  and 
facilities. 

10.  institutional  need  effects  other  programs.  1 

11.  Maintenance  accomplishes  the  same  thing  as  1 

vocational  training. 


12.  There  is  a need  for  an  incentive  program  to 
include  pay  in  educational  programs. 
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(Continued) 

13.  There  is  a lack  of  vocational  training  1 

opportunities  including  facilities,  programs, 

etc. 

14.  There  are  not  enough  institutional  jobs  for  a 1 

good  treatment  program. 

15.  Education  contributes  to  the  treatment  program.  1 

16.  The  institution  does  not  have  a mission  state-  1 

ment.  There  is  a real  need  for  this  and  one  which 
would  be  followed. 

17.  The  educational  program  is  not  absolutely,  but  1 

just  about,  mandatory  for  some  inmates. 

18.  The  educational  programs  are  voluntary.  1 

19.  There  is  a move  from  custody  to  treatment.  1 


20.  if  inmates  are  experienced  in  certain  vocational  1 
areas,  they  are  assigned  to  those  areas  within 

the  institution. 

21.  There  is  a test  which  precludes  inmates  from  the  1 
educational  program. 

22.  The  academic  program  has  goals  and  objectives.  1 


Educational  Personnel 

The  statements  in  this  section  include  those  of  the 
vocational  teachers  at  Kentucky  State  Penitentiary  as  well 
as  those  of  the  academic  teachers.  These  categories  were  not 
separated  because  of  the  small  number  of  vocational  teachers 
interviewed. 
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Statement 


Frequency 


1.  There  is  poor  rapport  with  the  school  5 

principal. 

2.  Observation  of  the  individual  classes  by  the  5 

school  principal  is  virtually  non-existent. 

3.  Vocational  education  should  be  one  of  the  5 

most  important  programs  in  the  institution; 

a program  which  includes  certification 
upon  completion  and/or  continued  training 
after  leaving  the  institution. 

4.  There  is  a need  for  many  materials  and  5 

supplies,  including  films,  filmstrips  and 
audio-visual  aids,  as  well  as  vocational 
materials. 


5.  The  school  principal  disapproves  of  4 

programmed  type  instruction  and  wants 

50  minute  lectures  in  classes. 

6.  School  drop-outs  may  be  assigned  to  4 

undesirable  jobs. 

7.  There  is  a need  for  a revised  standardized  4 

testing  program  with  adequate  norms; 

preferably  the  ABLE  test. 

8.  Students  need  time  to  utilize  the  library  4 

facilities  and  the  library  should  be 

open  on  weekends. 

9.  Communication  within  the  institution  is  poor.  4 

10.  The  school  program  is  not  as  voluntary  as  3 

is  stated  - sometimes  it  is  the  lesser  of 

two  evils  in  assignment  classification. 

11.  There  is  a definite  need  for  a good  incentive  3 

program  within  the  educational  programs  - 

the  most  effective  incentive  being  money. 
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12.  Th>  'e  is  a need  for  teachers  to  be  considered  3 

as  professional  in  their  work  and  able  to 

join  professional  organizations. 

13.  Showmanship  seems  to  be  more  important  than  inmate  3 
educat ion. 

14.  There  is  a need  for  staggered  classes  by  3 

inmate  ability  in  each  subject  area. 

15.  There  is  a need  for  a teacher  trained  3 

specifically  in  elementary  education  or 

adult  basic  education. 

16.  There  is  friction  between  the  educational  3 

staff  and  the  correctional  officers. 

17.  Programmed  instruction  should  have  an  3 

important  place  in  the  educational  program. 

18.  There  is  a need  for  curriculum  improvement,  3 

expansion,  and  incorporation  of  electives. 

19.  There  is  a need  for  programs  for  those  whose  3 

ability  will  not  permit  them  to  receive  a 

GED. 

20.  There  is  a need  for  short  range  goals,  i.e.,  2 

granting  of  8th  grade  diploma. 

21.  Educational  programs  receive  poor  adminis-  2 

trative  support  because  the  principal  does 

not  get  along  with  the  "people  up  front." 

22.  There  is  a need  to  be  able  to  converse  with  2 

inmates  about  areas  outside  of  the  educational 
program  without  fear  of  being  reprimanded  for 
"dealing” . 

23.  The  teachers  need  to  be  upgraded  with  2 

reference  to  new  teaching  techniques,  usage 

of  materials,  i.e.,  programmed  instruction. 

24.  Many  correctional  officers  discourage  2 

inmates  regarding  the  educational  program. 
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25.  There  is  not  enough  interest  shown  in  the  2 

inmates. 

26.  open  ended  classes  make  it  hard  to  teach.  l 

27.  The  administration  is  not  aware  of  what  l 

really  goes  on. 

28.  There  is  a need  for  stated  goals  and  1 

objectives  within  educational  programs. 

29.  Inmate  students  are  called  from  classes  for  1 

institutional  maintenance  making  the  teaching 
situation  difficult. 

30.  Those  inmates  who  receive  their  GED  are  1 

not  given  preference  concerning  institutional 

jobs. 

31.  We  don't  set  an  example  for  the  inmate  and  1 

he  sees  this. 

32.  There  is  a need  for  a vocational  program  1 

based  upon  inmate  wants  and  available  jobs 

on  the  outside,  i.e.  plastic's  training. 

33.  The  administration  has  gone  out  of  its  way  to  1 

support  the  educational  program. 

34.  There  is  too  much  familiarity  with  inmates.  1 


Case  workers 


ERIC 


1.  There  needs  to  be  more  communication  between  3 

departments . 

2.  Educational  programs  do  not  involve  enough  3 

inmates.  We  beat  the  bushes  for  students. 

3.  There  are  no  pre-release  classes  taught.  2 

4.  We  have  too  much  paper  work  and  too  large  of  2 

a case  load  to  counsel  effectively. 

5.  There  is  resentment  between  treatment  and  2 

custody. 


A 
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6.  The  biggest  problem  in  this  institution  is  l 

the  lack  of  a real  vocational  program. 

7.  Pre-release  classes  need  to  be  improved.  l 

8.  There  is  a need  for  educational  reports,  1 

GED  records,  explanations,  etc.  from  and  by 

the  teachers  to  be  placed  in  the  inmates 1 
records . 


9.  There  is  a need  for  a job  placement  positio,.  1 

within  the  institution. 

10.  Inmates  ought  to  be  able  to  take  elective  1 

classes  without  having  to  be  a part  of  the 

entire  educational  program  all  day  long. 

11.  Inmates  need  to  be  tested  for  intelligence  1 

when  they  enter  the  institution. 

12 . The  inmates  have  a lack  of  meaningful  goals . 1 

13.  There  is  a need  for  better  incentive  programs.  1 

14.  There  is  a need  for  curriculum  changes.  1 

15.  The  school  principal  has  problems  communi-  1 

eating  with  other  departments. 

16.  The  education  department  suffers  from  a 1 

lack  of  leadership. 

17.  There  is  a need  for  attitude  changes  among  1 

staff  in  relation  to  their  own  job  and  in 

relation  to  the  inmate. 


Correctional  Officers 


1.  This  institution  needs  vocational  education 
programs,  i.e.,  auto  mechanics,  diesel 
mechanics,  electrician  work  and  construction 
trades . 
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2.  The  school  the  best  thing  "on  the  hill."  3 

3.  The  educational  programs  are  not  as  effective  2 

now  as  they  used  to  be  - probably  because  the 
inmates  here  now  are  older. 

4.  There  is  a need  for  an  increase  in  communi-  2 

cations  between  departments. 

5.  Security  is  not  as  tight  as  it  should  be?  2 

they  are  lenient  considering  we  are  dealing 

with  prisoners. 

6.  The  younger  men  have  a better  chance  of  1 

getting  into  the  educational  program  than 

the  older  men. 

7.  The  school  is  not  really  voluntary.  1 

8.  There  is  more  animosity  between  custodial  1 

officers  and  case  workers  than  between 

custodial  officers  and  teachers. 

9.  The  educational  staff  cooperates  well  with  1 

the  custodial  staff. 

10.  There  is  a need  for  a monetary  incentive  1 

in  the  educational  program. 

11.  Idleness  is  the  major  problem  in  the  1 

institution. 

12.  Actually  we  are  getting  stricter  in  terms  of  1 

security,  but  the  office  thinks  we  are 

leaning  more  toward  treatment. 


Inmate  Group  Interview  - 
Kentucky  State  Penitentiary 


Approximately  twenty-five  inmates,  chosen  from  each 
academic  level  by  the  instructors,  were  interviewed  as  a 
group.  They  were  free  to  make  whatever  comments  they 
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wished  about  the  educational  program.  Their  comments  were 
recorded  and  are  presented  in  a summary  statement  form. 

The  number  of  inmates  making  the  same  or  similar  comments 
could  not  be  determined  because  of  the  group  conditions  under 
which  they  were  obtained. 


1.  Some  of  the  teachers  teach  too  fast. 

2.  Eight  cents  per  day  is  not  enough  pay.  A man 
can't  even  buy  cigarettes  on  eight  cents  per  day. 

3.  After  completion  of  the  GED  there  is  no  place  to 
go.  There  should  be  some  higher  level  courses 
offered. 

4.  There  is  no  library  time  available  to  students. 
Students  should  have  time  to  use  the  library. 

5.  There  is  a need  for  courses  for  Black  people. 

"Black  History"  would  be  a good  course  here. 

6.  Material  on  Black  people  is  needed  in  the  library. 

7.  Most  teachers  don't  know  how  to  deal  with  inmates. 
They  have  a guard-convict  relationship. 

8.  Teachers  threaten  to  write  up  students  constantly. 

9.  The  Social  Studies  teacher  is  the  only  good  teacher 
we  have. 

Inmate  teacher  aides  would  help  in  this  program. 

Teachers  do  not  seem  to  be  interested  in  lower 
classes.  (Groups  3,  4,  and  5.) 

Subjects  are  not  covered  as  thoroughly  as  they  should 
be. 

Teachers  are  revolting  against  the  principal  and 
guards.  This  makes  it  difficult  for  students  to 
learn. 


13. 
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14.  Students  can’t  write  in  workbooks.  If  caught 
writing  in  workbooks,  students  have  to  pay  for  them. 

15.  Only  a choice  few  students  are  allowed  to  take  the 
GED  so  they  will  be  assured  of  passing  it.  This 
makes  the  program  look  good  in  Frankfort. 

16.  Students  are  told  to  "show  up  good"  for  visitors. 

17.  There  are  no  physical  recreation  periods  in  school. 

A physical  education  class  should  be  offered 
during  school  hours. 

18.  The  library  should  be  open  on  weekends. 

19.  If  a student  drops  out  of  the  educational  program, 
he  does  not  have  a say  in  where  he  is  assigned. 

20.  The  school  should  offer  subjects  that  an  inmate 
would  like  to  take,  not  just  ones  that  will  help 
him  pass  the  GED. 

21.  Students  should  be  allowed  to  attend  a few  classes 
without  being  a full  time  student. 

22.  The  school  is  not  voluntary.  Some  students  were 
given  a choice  of  going  to  school  or  being  assigned 
to  the  coal  pile. 

23.  The  GED  alone  is  not  going  to  get  the  student  a 

job  on  the  outside.  We  need  some  trade  to  go  along 
with  the  GED. 

24.  They  (prison  personnel)  don't  realize  the  inmates 
were  sent  here  "as  punishment,  not  for  punishment." 

25.  Until  they  realize  that  inmates  need  treatment 
and  not  just  custody,  everyone  is  held  back; 
teachers,  inmates,  etc. 

26.  The  guards  are  not  interested  in  students  learning. 
All  they  care  about  is  custody. 

27.  The  thing  we  really  need  is  some  kind  of  trade 
training  and  to  be  treated  like  human  beings. 
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Inmate  Assignment  Sheet  - 
Kentucky  State  Penitentiary 

Inmate  assignment  sheets  were  obtained  from  the 
Office  of  the  Deputy  Warden  for  Custody.  They  contained 
various  work  areas,  the  quota  prescribed  for  that  area,  the 
number  of  inmates  assigned  to  the  job,  and  the  approximate 
hours  of  the  day  inmates  were  assigned  to  the  job.  Areas 
were  placed  in  a particular  classification  based  on  the 
investigator's  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  work  done. 
Specifically  the  barbers,  news  office,  sign  shop,  and  radio- 
television were  classified  as  administration  because  their 
function  is  service  not  vocational  education.  Examples  of 
these  assignment  sheets  are  in  Appendix  D.. 

Data  obtained  from  these  assignment  sheets  are  presented 
in  Tables  5 through  10.  Table  11  presents  a summary  of  the 
data  contained  in  Tables  5 through  10. 
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Daily  Inmate  Assignments  and  Time  Devoted  to 
Administration  Details  at  the  Kentucky 
State  Penitentiary 


Area  Assigned 

Number 

Assigned 

Hours 

Man  Hours 

Canteen 

2 

10.5 

21.0 

Runners 

6 

7.0 

42.0 

Leather  Stand 

1 

8.0 

8.0 

Communications  Office 

3 

6.5 

19.5 

Chapel 

7 

5.5. 

38.5 

Barbers  (Admin) 

2 

10.5 

21.0 

Barbers  (General) 

8 

6.5 

52.0 

Clothing  House 

3 

5.4 

16.2 

Commissary 

3 

7.0 

21.0 

Receiver 

3 

6.0 

18.0 

News  Office 

2 

6.5 

13.0 

Sign  Shop 

1 

6.5 

6.5 

Radio  TV 

3 

6.5 

19.5 

Cell  House  (#1) 
Walk  Boys 

7 

5.5 

38.5 

Cell  House  (#2) 
Walk  Boys 

8 

5.5 

44.0 

Cell  House  (#3) 
Walk  Boys 

8 

5.5 

44.0 

Cell  House  (#4) 
Walk  Boys 

15 

5.5 

82.5 

Cell  House  (#5) 
Walk  Boys 

25 

5.5 

137.5 

Total 

107 

119.9 

642.7 
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Table  6 

Daily  Inmate  Assignments  and  Time  Devoted  to 
Maintenance  and*  janitorial  Services  at 
the  Kentucky  State  Penitentiary 


Area  Assigned 

Number 

Assigned 

Hours 

Man  Hours 

Janitors  (Admin. 

Bldg.) 

2 

10.0 

20.0 

Construction 

10 

6.0 

60.0 

Front 

8 

8.5 

68.0 

House  Boys 

7 

14.5 

101.5 

Laundry 

24 

6.5 

156.0 

Dry  Cleaners 

3 

6.5 

19.5 

Wagon  Gate 

5 

6.5 

32.5 

Yard 

96 

5.5 

528.0 

Cabinet  Shop 

• 

12 

6.5 

78.0 

Shoe  Shop 

2 

6.5 

13.0 

Engr.  Department 

(Out) 

14 

6. 5 

91.0 

Engr.  Department 

(In) 

58 

6. 5 

377.0 

Yard  Boys  (Farm) 

6 

14.5 

87.0 

Total 

247 

104.5 

1,631.5 
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Table  7 

Daily  inmate  Assignments  and  Time  Devoted  to 
Educational  Programs  at  the  Kentucky 
State  Penitentiary 


Area  Assigned 

Number 

Assigned 

Hours 

Man  Hours 

Academic: 

Staff 

8 

5.5 

44.0 

Pupils 

82 

5.5 

451.0 

Vocational: 

Staff 

3 

6.5 

19.5 

Drafting  Class 

9 

6.5 

58.5 

Total 

102 

24.0 

573.0 
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Table  8 

Daily  inmate  Assignments  and  Time  Devoted  to  Industries 
at  the  Kentucky  State  Penitentiary 


Area  Assigned 

Number 

Assigned 

Hours 

Man  Hours 

Furniture  Plant 

42 

6.5 

273.0 

Garment  Factory 

89 

6.5 

578.5 

IBM  Pool 

30 

6.5 

195.0 

Total 

161 

19.5 

1,046.5 

Table  9 

Daily  Inmate  Assignments  and  Time  Devoted  to  Farm  Details 
at  the  Kentucky  State  Penitentiary 

Area  Assigned 

Number 

Assigned 

Hours 

Man  Hours 

Farm  #1 

Regular  1 

35 

6.5 

230.5 

O.K. 

35 

6.5 

230.5 

Dairy 

11 

6.5 

71.5 

Dormitory 

17 

6.5 

110.5 

Farm  #2 

8 

6.5 

52.0 

Total 

106 

32.5 

695.0 

1030 
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Table  10 

Daily  inmate  Assignemts  and  Time  Devoted  to 
Other  Details  at  the  Kentucky 
State  Penitentiary 


Area  Assigned 

Number 

Assigned 

Hours 

Man  Hours 

Culinary: 

Inm.  Din.  Room 

84 

8.0 

672.0 

Off.  Din.  Room 

8 

8.0 

64.0 

• 

Hospital: 

Staff 

16 

8.5 

136.0 

Patients 

12 

8.0 

96.0 

Death  Row 

17 

6.0 

102.0 

Isolation 

3 

6.0 

18.0 

Quarantine 

10 

6.0 

60.0 

Safekeeping 

3 

6.0 

18.0 

Segregation 

81 

6.0 

486.0 

Trips 

13 

6.0 

78.0 

Court 

12 

6.0 

72.0 

Hospital 

1 

6.0 

6.0 

Total 

250 

80.5 

1,808.0 
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» Table  11 

Number  of  Inmates  Assigned  and  Amount  of  Time 
Allocated  Per  Day  to  Functional  Areas 
at  Kentucky  State  Penitentiary 


Area  Assigned 

Number 

Assigned 

Hours 

Man  Hours 

Administration 

107 

119.9 

642.7 

Maintenance  and 

Janitorial  247 

104.50 

1631.5 

School 

102 

24.0 

573.0 

Industry 

161 

19.5 

1046.50 

Farm 

106 

32.50 

695.00 

Other 

250 

80.50 

1808.00 

Total 

973 

380.9 

6396.7 

Inmate  Records  - Kentucky  State  Penitentiary 
Data  were  obtained  from  fifty-six  inmate  records  at 
the  Kentucky  State  Penitentiary.  Some  of  the  data  were  not 
available  or  could  not  be  readily  obtained  from  the  inmate 
folders.  This  accounted  for  the  difference  in  summary 
numbers  for  various  questions.  The  following  is  a summary 
of  these  data: 
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Item 


Classification  Frequency 


1. 

What  was  the  length  of 
time  inmates  were 

Mean  = 

30  months 

incarcerated? 

2. 

Under  what  condition  was 

Parole 

32 

the  individual  released? 

Expiration 

24 

3. 

How  many  inmates  parti- 
cipated in  vocational 
education  programs? 

None 

4. 

How  many  inmates  parti- 
cipated in  the  academic 
programs  ? 

All 

5. 

Into  what  age  category 

16-23 

31 

did  the  individual  fall? 

24-31 

20 

32-40 

4 

40  above 

1 

6 . 

What  was  the  inmate's 

Caucasian 

40 

race? 

Negroid 

20 

Other 

0 

7. 

What  was  the  inmate’s 

Protestant 

45 

religious  preference? 

Catholic 

5 

Other 

1 

None 

4 

8. 

What  was  the  inmate 1 s 

Married 

23 

marital  status? 

Divorced 

5 

Separated 

1 

Single 

27 

9. 

How  many  children  did  the 

None 

36 

individual  have? 

One 

5 

Two 

6 

Three 

2 

Four 

2 

Five 

1 
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10.  What  initial  achievement 
tests  were  administered 
to  the  inmate  and  what 
were  the  results  in  terms 
of  grade  level? 

11.  At  what  grade  level  was 
the  individual  placed 

for  instructional  purposes? 

12.  What  type  of  discharge, 

if  any,  did  the  individual 
have  from  military  service? 

4 

13.  Did  the  individual, 
enrolled  in  a vocational 
program,  complete  the 
program? 

14.  what  was  the  length 
of  time  spent  in  the 
vocational  programs? 

15.  What  grade  level  did  the 
individual  achieve  while 
at  the  institution? 

16.  How  many  times  was  the 
individual  arrested? 

17.  What  was  the  individual's 
age  at  the  time  of  the 
first  arrest? 

18.  What  was  the  individual's 
behavior  record  while  at 
the  institution? 

(Mostly  a subjective 
estimation  based  on 
reports  within  inmate's 
folder . ) 


California  Achievement  Test 
The  mean  grade  level  = 7.3 


Mean  grade  level  = 7.1 


None  42 
Honorable  4 
Dishonorable  1 
Other  7 


None  enrolled 


Non  applicable 


Insufficient  data 


Insufficient  data 
Insufficient  data 


Excellent 

0 

Good 

32 

Fair 

7 

Poor 

16 
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?ere  to  be  gathered  by  the  Office  of  the  Director  of  Educa- 
tion and  Special  Services  within  the  Department  of  Corrections. 
A form  was  provided  requesting  the  desired  information;  how- 
ever, because  of  lack  of  personnel  and  the  amount  of  informa- 
tion requested,  the  investigators  were  advised  that  this 
service  could  not  be  provided,  but  the  information  could  be 
obtained  from  institutional  records  by  personnel  provided  by 
the  project. 

22 

In  the  initial  planning,  data  from  released  records 

of  the  G.E.D.  teat. 

987 

inmates  by  staff  members,  i,e„  making 
deals  with  inmates  with  reference  to 
contraband,  currency,  etc. 

10,  Electives  - Academic  type  courses  which  an 
inmate  may  choose  to  take.  Electives  usually 
refer  to  non-required  subjects. 

11.  G.E.D.  - General  Educational  Development  test. 

A certificate  equivalent  to  a standard  high 
school  diploma  which  is  obtained  through 
course  work  outside  of  the  regular  high  school 
facilities  is  awarded  upon  successful  completion 

director  and  two  part-time  student  assistants  were  utilized 
to  gather  this  information. 

The  Kentucky  State  Reformatory  provided  a list  of  204 
identification  numbers  of  released  inmates  that  had  partici- 
pated in  the  academic  program  during  1970,  A table  of 
random  numbers  was  used  to  select  a random  sample  of  forty 
records  for  review.  Forty-nine  identification  numbers  were 
received  in  the  vocational  area;  however,  upon  review  of 
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in  the  records  section  of  the  institution.  The  project 

inmate  records,  five  visits  totaling  seven  days  were  required 
to  collect  the  needed  data,  Table  1 gives  the  dates  visited 
and  general  schedule  of  activity  for  each  day. 

Rescheduling  of  planned  visits  to  the  Kentucky  State 
Reformatory  was  required  because  of  conflicting  activities 
at  the  institution  and  the  additional  time  required  for  inter- 
views. Twelve  visits  were  required  to  collect  the  needed  data. 
Table  2 gives  the  dates  of  visitation  and  the  general  schedule  of 
activities  for  each  day.  Six  days  were  required  to  obtain  the 

11 

388 
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indicate  how  many  man-hours  were  being  devoted  to  the  various 
details,  programs,  and  other  assignments  of  the  institution. 
A presentation  of  these  data  is  found  in  Chapter  jy  of  this 
report. 

Exit  Conferences 

In  each  correctional  institution  after  all  interviews 
were  held,  the  project  director  presented  a brief  summary  of 
his  findings  in  the  form  of  an  exit  conference,  This 

Exit  Conference 
♦Evening  Shift 
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Interview:  Administration}  Teachers 

3 3/31  interview:  Teachers,  Industry 

4 4/1  Interview:  Teachers,  Case  Workers 

5 4 fl  Interview:  Teachers,  Case  Workers, 

* Correctional  Officers 

6 4/8  Interview:  Correctional  Officers, 

Inmates 

7 4/19  Review  Records; 

CHAPTER  IV 

The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  present  obtained 
data  in  as  simple  and  concise  a manner  as  possible  to  enable 
the  reader  to  draw  conclusions  about  the  educational  programs 
at  the  Kentucky  State  Penitentiary,  the  Kentucky  State 
Reformatory,  and  the  Kentucky  Correctional  Institution  for 
ten.  A summary  of  the  findings  is  presented,  for  each 

11  4/28/71  Correctional  officers 

12  4/29/71  Exit  Conference 

320 

4 3/lh/Il  intenia,  Mtoifttationjlniutry, 

Principal  (Academic) 

5 3/24/71  Vocational  Teachers 

6 3/25/71  Vocational  Teachers 

7 4/14/71  Academic  Teachers 

8 4/15/71  Case  Workers 

9 4/16/71  Case  Workers 

10  i/31/11 

Five  administrators  wer 
information  about  the  institu 
programs.  The  mtaibers  of  th 
interviewed  were:  the  warden 
deputy  warden  for  treatment, 

via*  an  yjjfote 

l 

i 

Superintendent  of  Industry 

Educational  Personnel 
Principal 

Scadenic  Teachers  (6) 
Vocational  Teacher 
librarian 

921 

Kentucky  State 

The  following  is  a list  of 
interviewed  at  the  Kentucky  Stat 

Administrators 

warden 

Deputy  warden  for  Custody 
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Office  of  Educational  Research 
Western  Kentucky  University 


d Concerning  Released  Personnel  of  Kentucky  Correctional  Institutions. 


1.  At  what  institution  was  the  individual  incarcerated? 

a.  Kentucky  State  Penitentiary  (EddyVille) 

b.  Kentucky  State  Reformatory  (La  Grange) 

c.  Kentucky  Correctional  Institution  for  Women  (Pewee  Valley} 

2.  Under  what  condition  was  the  individual  released? 

a.  Parole 

b.  Serve-out 

3.  In  what  type(s)  of  vocational  training  program  (s)  was  the 
individual  involved,  if  any? 

Formal  vocational  training  (formal  classroom  situation) 

On  the  job  training  (skill  taught  in  conjunction  with 

some  form  of  production) 

Informal  vocational  training  (not  assigned  to  a program, 

but  is  working  in  some  area 
as  a job  only) 

None 

In  what  area (s)  of  vocational  training  was  the  individual 
involved,  if  any?  (E£.  auto  mechanics,  welding,  barbering,  etc.) 


a. 

b. 


d. 


Did  the  individual  participate  in  an  academic  educational  program9 
(Grade  levels  1-12)  y 

a.  Yes 

b.  No 

. Into  what  age  category  did  the  individual  fall? 

a.  16-23 

b.  24-31 

c.  32-40 

d.  40-above 
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7.  What  was  the  individual’s  race? 

a.  Caucasian 

b.  Negroid 

c.  Oriental 

d . Other 


8.  What  was  the  religious  preference  of  the  individual? 


a.  Protestant 

b.  Catholic 

c . Other 

d . None 


9.  Was  the  individual’s  father  living? 

a.  Yes 

b.  No 

c.  Unknown  to  the  individual 


10.  Was  the  individual's  mother  living? 


a.  Yes 

b.  No 

c.  Unknown  to  the  individual 

11.  What  was  the  marital  status  of  the  individual's  parents? 


a . Divorced 

b.  Separated 

c.  Widowed 

d . Other 


12.  What  was  the  father's  occupation? 


13.  What  was  the  mother's  occupation? 


14.  How  many  siblings  did  the  individual  have? 

15.  What  was  the  individual's  marital  status? 


a.  Married 

b.  Divorced 

c.  Separated 

d.  Widowed 

e.  Single 

. f.  Common  law 
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Had  the  individual  been  married  more  than  once? 


a.  Yes 

b.  No 

How  many  children  did  the  individual  have? 

What  initial  achievement  tests  were  administered  to  the 
individual  and  what  were  the  results  of  these  tests  in  terms  of 
grade  level?  (Submit  additional  sheet  if  necessary) 

Achievement  Test(s)  Total (grade  level) 

Sub  groups (grade  level) 


At  what  grade  level  was  the  individual  placed  for  instruction 
purposes  ? 

What  test(s)  was  used  to  determine  the  individual's  IQ  and 
what  were  the  results?  (Submit  additional  sheet  if  necessary) 


What  preference  and/or  aptitude  tests  were  administered?  (Submit 
additional  sheet  if  necessary) 


What  other  preliminary  tests  were  given  and  what  were  the 
results?  (Submit  additional  sheet  if  necessary) 


Did  the  individual  have  prior  military  service?  If  so,  what 
type  of  discharge  did  he  receive? 

a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 

e. 

f 


No  military  service 
Honorable 
Dishonorable 
Hardship 
Medical 
Othpr 
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24.  Did  the  individual  complete  a vocational  education  program? 

a.  Yes 

b.  No 

25.  What  was  the  approximate  length  of  time  (in  months]  spent  in 
the  program? 

a.  Months 

b.  None 

26.  What  was  the  approximate  length  of  time  spent  in  an  academic 
education  program? 

a.  Months 

b . None 

27.  Was  the  individual  administered  an  achievement  test  prior  to 
release?  If  so,  what  were  the  results?  (submit  additional 
sheet  if  necessary) 

Total (grade  level) 

Sub  groups (grade  level) 


28.  What  grade  level  did  the  individual  attain  while  at  the 
institution? 

a.  Received  GED 

b.  Achieved grade  level 

c.  None 

29.  How  many  times  was  the  individual  arrested?  

30.  What  was  the  individual's  age  at  the  time  of  his  first  arrest? 


31.  For  what  offense (s)  was  the  individual  • ncarcerated? 


eric 
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j2  What  was  the  individual's  behavior  record  while  at  the 
institution? 

a.  Excellent 

b . Good 

c.  Fair 

d . Poor 

33.  Was  the  individual  a parole  violator? 

a.  Yes 

b.  No 

34.  Was  the  individual  a recidivist? 

a.  Yes 

b.  No 

35.  what  type  of  employment  did  the  individual  obtain  after  release? 


36.  How  was  employment  obtained  for  the  individual? 


a.  Government  employment  agency 

b.  Private  employment  agency 

c.  Family 

d.  Friends 

e.  Other  (explain) 

37.  Where  was  the  individual  employed? 


a . Home  town 

b.  Other  than  home  town 


38.  In  what  size  city  was  the  individual  employed? 

a.  Less  than  5,000 
, b.  Greater  than  5,000 

39.  When  released,  did  the  individual  hav°  the  following  in  his 
possession? 


a.  Driver’s  license 

b.  Social  Security  Card 

c.  $25.00  or  less 

d.  More  than  $25.00 

e.  Various  test  results  1110 
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Revised  Data  Sheet  Concerning  Released  Inmates 
of  Kentucky  Correctional 
Institutes 


1.  What  was  the  length  of  time  inmates  were  incarcerated? 


2 . Under  what  condition  was  the  individual  released? 

A.  Parole 

B.  Expiration 

3.  How  many  inmates  participated  in  vocational  education 

programs?  _ 


4.  How  many  inmates  participated  in  the  academic  program? 


5.  Into  what  age  category  did  the  individual  fall? 


A.  16-23 

B.  24-31 

C.  32-40 

D.  41  above 


6.  What  was  the  inmate's  race? 


A.  Caucasian 

B.  Negroid 

C . Other 


7. 


What  was 


the  inmate's  religious  preference? 


A . Protestant 

B.  Catholic 

C . Other 

D . None 


8. 


What  was  the  inmate's  marital  status? 


A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 


Married 

Divorced 

Separated 

Single 


nil 
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9.  How  many  children  did  the  individual  have? 


10.  What  initial  achievement  test(s)  was  administered 
to  the  inmate  and  what  was  the  mean  grad  level 
measured? 


11.  What  gra*  level  was  the  inmate  placed  for  instruction? 


12.  What  type  of  discharge,  if  any,  did  the  individual  have 
from  military  service? 

A.  No  military  service 

B.  Honorable 

C.  Dishonorable 

D.  Other 

13.  Did  the  individual  enrolled  in  a vocation  program 
complete  the  program? 

A.  yes 

B.  No 

14.  What  was  the  mean  length  of  time  spend  in  the  vocational 

programs? 


15.  What  grade  level  did  the  individual  achieve  while  at 
the  institution? 


16.  How  many  times  was  the  individual  arrested? 


17.  What  was  the  individual's  age  at  the  time  of  the  first 
arrest? 


What  was  the  individual's  behavior  record  while  at  the 
institution? 

A.  Excellent 

B.  Good 

C.  Fair 

D.  Poor 


18. 


0 
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19.  Was  the  individual  a parole  violator? 

A.  Yes 

B.  NO 

20.  Was  the  individual  a recidivist? 

A.  Yes 

B.  NO 

21.  How  was  employment  obtained  for  the  individual? 

A . Government  agency 

B.  Private  agency 

C . Family 

D.  Friends 

E.  Other 

22.  Where  was  the  individual  employed  after  release? 

A . Home  town 

B.  Other  than  heme  town 

23.  in  what  size  city  was  the  individual  employed  after 
release? 


A.  Greater  than  5,000 

B.  Less  than  5,000 

24.  When  released,  how  many  individuals  had  the  following 
in  his  possession? 

A.  Driver's  license 

B.  Social  Security  Number 

C.  $25.00  or  less 

D.  More  than  $25.00 

E.  Various  test  results 
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Interview  Schedule  for  Prison  Administrators 


Title: 


2. 


3. 


4. 


ERIC 


How  do  inmates  enter  an  educational  program? 

a.  Academic 

b.  Vocational 

c.  Industrial 

What  is  the  role  of  the  educational  programs  in  the  total  framework  of 
the  institution? 


Is  there  a written  mission  statement  and/or  goals  and  objectives  for 
this  institution? 


How  many  times  do  you  visit  the  educational  programs  per  month? 

a.  Academic 

b.  Vocational 
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5.  Are  there  predetermined  educational  goals  for  inmates?  (Ex.  If  an 
incite  is  illiterate  is  there  a goal,  such  as,  reading  at  3rd  grade 
level'  or  being  able  to  perform  certain  vocational  skills?) 


6.  Are  Dre-release  classes  taught  on  such  topics  as:  job-search 
techniques,  consumer-purchase  education,  social  skills? 


7.  Is  there  a plan  for  inservice  or  upgrade  training  for  personnel  in 
academic  and  vocational  education?  Other  areas? 


8.  Is  there  an  incentive  system  for  inmates  to  enroll  and  progress  in 
educational  programs?  Explain? 


9.  Is  there  a plan  for  inter-deoartmental  communications  for  discussion 
of  inmate  activities? 
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10.  What  restrictions  are  there  to  inmate  movement? 


1117 
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; , 1 1- . - , •/!  rv,  schedule  for  Academic  and  Formal  Vocational  Education  Teacher 


Area:  Academic,  Voca^onal 

General  Questions: 

. i ; o'.s  many  hours  do  you  spend  in  an  actual  teaching  situation  pet 

dnv? 

2.  What  is  your  average  class  size? 

3.  How  are  the  students  scheduled  for  instruction? 

a.  Blocks  of  time 

b.  Scheduled  classes 

c.  Blocked/flexible 

4.  How  many  visits  does  the  warden  make  to  your  class  per  month? 


5.  where  within  the  institution  does  the  warden  visit  most  often? 


6.  to  what  degree  do  you  feel  your  program  is  getting  administrative 
support  ? 

a.  Strong 

b.  Moderate 

c . Weak 

7.  How  much  do  you  converse  with  inmates  outside  of  the  classroom? 

a.  Frequently 

d.  Seldom 
c . None 

8.  Does  the  institution  have  a written  mission  statement  and  stated 
goals?  If  so,  explain. 


ERIC 


Docs  the  education  program  have  stated  goals  and  objectives?  If 
so,  explain. 


c 
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10.  A )' o courses  open  ended  or  closed  ended?  ( Eg . Can  an  iiimetc 

begin  a program  at  any  time?) 

a.  Courser  ire  open  ended. 

b.  Courses  ire  closed  ended. 

*11.  What  is  the  number  on  the  waiting  lists  in  oomunction  with 
closed  ended  training ?_ 

*1?.  Are  drop-out  vacancies  filled  with  those  on  the  waiting  list? 

13.  What  is  the  procedure  for  dropping  out  oi  tne  program? 


*14.  What  happens  to  the  individual  after  he  has  dropped  the  course? 


15.  What  is  the  institution's  call-out  procedure? 

a.  Can  men  go  on  sick  call  during  training?_ 

b.  Can  men  receive  visitors  during  training? 


16.  What  is  the  class  attendance  policy? 


17.  How  do  students  enter  the  educational  program? 


18.  what  criterion  is  applied  to  prohibit  an  inmate  from  entering 
the  education  program?  


19.  Are  there  devices  or  techniques  being  used  in  an  attempt  to 
motivate  students  in  the  program?  Explain. 


Are  inmates  restricted  in  movement?  (E£.  do  they  have  to  have 
a pass  or  be  accompanied  by  guards  to  go  to  the  library  or 
classrooms,  etc) 


21. 


Is  there  an  effort  made  to  relate  what  goes  on  in  the  academic 
classroom  to  what  goes  on  in  the  vocational  classroom?  How? 


22.  How  often  does  the  principal  observe  your  class? 


23.  Does  the  principal  encourage  teachers  to  ]oin  professional 
organizations?  How?  Which  ones? 


24.  Is  there  a pre-release  class  offered  on  such  topics  as,  job 

search  techniques,  job  interview  techniques,  consumer  purchase 
education,  and  social  skills? — — 


*25.  What  provisions  are  made  for  upgrading  the  training  of  teachers 


Specific  Academic  Education  Questions 


26.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  vocational  educational  programs. 


27.  What  type  of  instructional  materials  are  used? 

a . Text  books 

b.  Programed  Instruction 

c . Work  books 

d.  Other-  explain 


28.  Are  these  materials  up  to  date? 


3 . Yes 
b.  No 


5 0 
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What  place  do  you  feel  programmed  instruction  has  in  your 
educational  program? 1 
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30.  is  there  mcney  available  to  purchase  training  aids  and  supple 

a . Yes 

b.  No 

Specific  Formal  Vocational  Questions 


1.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  academic  educational  program? 


32.  What  is  the  status  of  your  equipment? 

a.  Antiquated 

b.  Functional 

33.  is  there  money  available  to  buy  new  equipment  and  materials? 

a.  Yes 

b.  No 

34.  What  tools  are  considered  "hot  tools"?  (E*.  What  tools  are 

the  students  forbidden  to  use?) 


35.  what  are  the  requirements  for  the  completion  of  your  program? 


36.  Approximately  how  many  students  complete  your  program  per 

year  ? 

37.  is  there  a basic  academic  level  that  an  inmate  must  attain 

before  being  admitted  to  your  program? 
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3°.  Do  you  feel  this  institution  is  treatment  or  security-  or iontoo 


O 

ERIC 
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Interview  Schedule  for  Case  Workers 


1.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  academic  and  vocational  education  programs 


2.  What  programs  are  available  to  inmates  in  academic  and  vocational 
education? 


3.  How  does  an  inmate  enter  an  educational  program? 


4.  How  many  times  per  month  does  the  warden  visit  your  section? 


5.  How  many  hours  per  day  do  you  spend  in  actual  inmate  counseling? 


I 
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6.  Do  you  feel  your  program  receives  administrative  support? 


7.  How  many  inmates  are  you  responsible  for  counseling? 


8.  Outside  of  the  counseling  situation,  how  often  do  you  converse  with 
inmates. 

a.  Frequently 

b.  Seldom 

c.  Never 

. 9.  What  is  the  mission  statement  of  the  institution?  Goals  and  objectives? 


10.  What  is  the  mission  statement  of  the  case  management  section? 


n.  what  do  you  feel  the  role  of  the  educational  programs  are  in  the  total 
institutional  program? 
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12.  What  do  you  feel  the  role  of  the  Case  Management  Section  Is  In  the 
^otal  institutional  program. 


13.  How  much  time  is  allocated  for  inmate  progress  discussions  between 
educational  personnel  and  case  management  personnel? 


14.  How  effective  do  you  feel  the  education  programs  are? 


1125 
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Interview  Schedule  for  Custodial  Officers 


Rank: 


1.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  educational  programs? 

a.  Academic 

b.  Vocational 

2.  What  programs  in  academic  and  vocational  education  are  available  to 
the  inmates? 


How  does  an  inmate  enter  an  educational  program? 


4.  How  many  times  per  month  does  the  warden  visit  your  area? 


O *5.  Do  vou  feel  you  have  administrative  support? 

ERIC 
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6.  h(,:.  often  do  you  converse  with  inmates  in  other  than  an  official 
capacity? 


7.  What  is  the  mission  statement  of  the  institution?  What  are  the  noals 
and  objectives? 


S,  What  do  vou  feel  the  role  of  the  educational  program  is  within  the 
overall  structure  of  the  institution? 


9.  What  do  you  feel  is  the  role  of  the  custodial  personnel  in  the  overall 
structure  of  the  institution? 


*10.  How  much  time  is  allocated  for  discussion  periods  for  institutional 
personnel  to  discuss  inmate  activities? 
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H.  how  effective  do  you  feel  the  educational  programs  are 
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Interview  Schedule  for  Prison  Industry  Staff 


Position; 


1. 


Do  you  give  any  type  of  instruction  during  the  day? 
what  kind  and  for  how  long? 


If  so. 


2.  Approximately  how  many  inmates  do  you  supervise  per  day? 


3.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  vocational  education  program?  The 
academic  education  program? 


a.  Aware  a.  Aware 

b.  Unaware  b.  Unaware 

1.  How  many  visits  does  the  warden  make  to  your  section  per  month? 

3.  Where,  within  the  institution  does  the  warden  visit  most  often? 


support?^6^66  d°  y°U  feel  Y0Ur  pr0gram  is  getting  administrative 

a.  Strong 

b.  Moderate 

c.  Weak 

7.  How  often  do  you  converse  with  inmates  outside  of  your  area? 


a.  Frequently 

b.  Seldom 

c.  None 
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ft*  What  is  the  attendance  policy  in  your  section? 


9.  How  are  personnel  assigned  to  your  program? 


10.  Are  there  prohibitory  factors  for  personnel  entering  your 
program?  If  so,  what  are  they?  _______ 


11.  Are  inmates  in  your  program  allowed  to  attend  academic  or 
formal  vocational  education  programs? 

a.  Yes 

b.  No 

12.  What  tools  are  considered  "hot  tools"  in  your  program? 


13.  Are  there  set  levels  of  vocational  or  academic  achievement 
required  before  inmates  can  enter  your  program?  If  so,  what 
are  they? 


14.  Is  there  a specific  length  of  assignment  for  various  industry 
assignments  or  duties? 


15.  Do  the  job  assignments  in  your  program  require  prior  training? 
If  so,  is  this  training  related  to  the  institutions  vocational 
education  program? __ 


16.  Do  you  feel  your  program  is  effective  in  training  inmates  for 
related  job  skills  on  the  outside?  If  so,  how? __ 
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KENTUCKY  STATE  REFORMATORY 
DETAIL  ASSIGNMENTS 


Date  4/19/71 


ENGINEERING  IN  Assigned 


No  1 Carpenters 

1 H 

Glaziers 

n 

Ice  House 

General 

WeHers 

5 

No  2 Tool  Room 

13 

No.  3 Electricians 

11 

No  4 Painters 

10 

No  5 Plumbers 

23 

Steamfiltew 

Boiler  House  - Days  (I) 

2 

Boiler  House  Eve  (2) 

2 

Boiler  House  Morn  i3) 

pLi: 

C.KXKUAI.  IX 

Athletics 

30 

Barber.; 

17 

Clothing  House 

tir 

Food  Service 

1 145 

Du ung  Room  A M 

40 

Dining  Room  P M 

1— 3B 

Hospital  Aides  ~Day:>  (1) 

29 

Hospital  Aides  - Eve  (2) 

2 

Hospital  Aides  - Morn  (3) 

' 2 

Janitor  Service  1 

15 

Janitor  Service  2 

6~ 

Janitor  Service  3 ; 14 

Janitor  Service  4 

25 

Janitor  Service  5 

~15~ 

Janitor  Service  6 

ri> 

Janitor  Service  7 

ris 

Janitor  Service  6 

~r~ 

Janitor  Service  9 

17 

Laundry 

per 

Yard  Detail  A.M 

| 46 

Yard  Detail  P M 

EDUCATION  - ACADEMIC 

Aide>- 

60 

School  Full  Time 

52 

School  A M 35 

School  P M 

~ $6 

El )UC  \T |OM\e'- VOCATIONAL 

Auto  Body 

15 

Auto  Mech 

14 

Bin iilmg  Trades* 

15 

lowness  Machine 

14 

Dental  Clime 

<h“ 

Drafting 

9 

Residential  Elect i in ty 

U ph  « Mery 

Meal  Cutting 

14 

Printing 

11 

Radio  and  T.V. 

9 

Small  Engine  Repair 

“3 — i 

Welding 

34 

SI'KCIU,  IN  + 

Admin  Bldg  Jan 

6 

Canteen  (inmate) 

4 

Chapel 

1 

Clarification  Office  T 

3 

Court  Desk 

4 

Elevator  Operator^ 

~r~ 

Jaiutor  2nd  Fkwr 

2 

Personnel  Service*  (Staff) 

~ 5 

blockade  Gate 

1 

Records 

5 — 

Samtetrnn 

~T~ 

Tamar  Janitors 

4 

ENGINEERING  OUT  Assigned 


No  7 Carpenters 

1 2 

Constr  No  1 

4 — ■** 

l Q 

No  8 Constr.  No  2 

9 

No  9 Disposal  Plant 

l 

Water  Plant 

1 

No  to  Electricians 

6 

No.  11  Motor  Pool 

21 

_ No.  12  Plumbers 

4. 

AGRICULTURE 

Faim  No  1 

Farm  No,  2 

11 

Fann  Nn  3 
Faim  No  4 

11 

13 

Farm  \u  5 

12 

Farm  No  ti 

10 

Fan;  No  7 

10 

Farm  No  8 

12 

»'  * • 1 V 

2) 

Cattle 

Chick  i ns 

t T 

Dairy 

37 — 

Gumhome 

fn 

Hogs 

j 12 

Mam  tenant  e 

i 9 

Scrv  ice 

Tractor  Drivers  if) 

INDUSTRIES 

Accounting 

— 

Clerk  - Supt 

1 

Clothing  Plant 

w ~ 

Metal  Plant 

113 

Soap  Plant 

19 

SPECIAL  OUT 

Central  state 

0 

Fire  Hou«e 

5 

Front  Office  Janitors 

8 

Frankfort 

33 — 

House  Men 

ir 

K C1W 

5 

KSR  Mm  OK 

12 

__  Landsi  ape 

Mansion 

~u — 

Pincv  ille 

33— 

Rhilroa  1 Gate 

Training  OtT'nc 

“~r — 

L’tiUty  Detail 

4 ~ 

restricted 

CV1!  Block  No  i 

32 

Cell  Block  No  2 

33 — 

Cell  Block  No  3 

37“ 

Cell  Block  No,  4 

~Yl 

Cell  Block  No  5 

17 

Cell  Block  No.  6 

16 

Reception  Unit  No  1 

IT— 

Reception  Unit  No.  2 

35— 

GenaUies 

50 

T.  It  Ward  | 

“6 

Hospital  patients  | 

SPECiAl.  ^ 

3D 

INDUS  f.  CONST. 

25 

. 
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DAYTIME  SCHEDULE 
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Mrs.  Palmer 
Heal  th 

8:30  - 9:15 

Math  I 

9:30  - 10:15 

Reading  & Enqllsh 

10:30  - 11:15 

Philosophy 

Noon 

12:3(T-  F:  15 

Math  II 

1:30  - 2:15 

Reading  & English 

2:30  - 3:15 

Recreation 

3:30  - 4:00 

Mrs.  Cannon  & Mrs.  Robertson 

Ceramics  10:00 

1.  Georgie  Hampton 

2.  Gertrude  Parks 

3.  Mary  Lou  Flannery 

4.  Daisy  Creech 

5.  Faye  Lambert 

6.  June  Queen 

7.  Brenda  Shelton 

8.  Mary  Jane  Elkins 

9.  Elsie  Martin 

10.  Susan  Searcy 

11.  Susan  Doran 

One  Day  a Week 

Health  8:3b  - 9:15 

1.  Agnes  Barnes 

2.  Sadie  Pearson 

3.  Susan  Searcy 

4.  Pat  Smith 

5.  Joyce  Spratt 

6.  Mary  Woods 

Philosophy  12:30  - 1:15 

1.  Carol  Cross 

2.  Bonnie  Jones 

3.  Sheila  Langford 

4.  Netra  Hume 

Math  I 9:30  - 10:15 

1.  Mattie  Ray  7.  Linda  Jolly 

2.  Pat  Smith  8.  Frances  Mason 

3.  Debbie  Jones  9.  Geneive  Parker 

4.  Lucille  Hogan  10.  Cecil  Philips 

5.  Lee  Blakely 

6.  Joyce  Spratt 

Math  II  1:30  - 2:15 

1.  Maggie  Loveland  - 

2.  Mary  Woods 

3.  Pat  Jones 

4.  Bonnie  Jones 

5.  Anna  Outlaw 

6.  Jenny  Baker 

7.  Marlene  Williams 

8.  Shirley  Crawford 

Reading  & English  lb: 30  - 11:15 

1.  Agnes  Barnes 

2.  Virginia  Perkins 

3.  Anna  Outlaw 

4.  Joyce  Spratt 

5.  Geneive  Parker 

6.  Pat  Smith 

7.  Cecil  Philips 

8.  Frances  Mason 

Reading  & Enqllsh  2:30  - 3:15 

1.  Clara  Burford 

2.  Lucille  Hogan 

3.  Maggie  Loveland 

4.  Wanda  Perry 

5.  Lee  Blakely 

6.  Jenny  Baker 

7.  Scottle  Stamper 

O 
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iiss  Nancy  Terhune 
3.O.E.  8:30  - 9:15 

DAYTIME  SCHEDULE 

Office  Practice  Shorthand  9:30  - 10:15 

1.  Brencb  Shelton 
?.  Jeanne  Groves 
3.  Gertrude  Parks 
1.  Elizabeth  Yocum 
5.  Nancy  Whalin 
5.  Barbara  J.  Smith 
f.  Netra  Hume 
B.  Patsy  Dennison 

1 

2 
3, 

(Bookkeeping)  4, 

5, 

6, 
7, 

. Brenda  Shelton 
. Jeanne  Groves 
. Gertrude  Parks 
. Mary  Yocum 
. Nancy  Whalin 
. Barbara  J.  Smith 
. Netra  Hume 

Typing  10:30  - 11:15 

Office  Machines  12:30-1:15 

1.  Brenda  Shelton 

lTBrenda  Shelton 

( 2:30  - 3:15) 

?.  Jeanne  Groves 

2.  Susan  Searcy 

3.  Barbara  Mucker 

3.  Gertrude  Parks 

(10:30  - 11:15) 

1.  Nancy  Whalin 

4.  Janls  Baird 

(10:30  - 11:00) 

5.  Barbara  J.  Smith 

5.  Nancy  Whalin 

S.  Netra  Hume 

6.  Barbara  J.  Smith 

7.  Marlene  Williams 

7.  Barbara  Mucker 

8.  Carol  Cross 

8.  Marlene  Williams 

9.  Patsy  Dennison 

10.  Jeanne  Groves 

( 2:30  - 3:15) 

Beginning  Typing  2:30  - 3:15 

1.  Susan  Searcy 

2.  Janls  Baird 

3.  Georgia  Hampton 

4.  Susan  Doran 

5.  Bonnie  Jones 

6.  Robbie  Watson 

7.  Patsy  Dennison 


Business  English  1:30  - 2: 15~ 

1.  Brenda  Shelton 

2.  Jeanne  Groves 

3.  Susan  Searcy 

4.  Gertrude  Parks 

5.  Jam's  Baird 

6.  Georgia  Hampton 

7.  Susan  Doran 

8.  Mary  Yocum 

9.  Nancy  Whalin 

0.  Barbara  J.  Smith 

1.  Carol  Ann  Cross 

2.  Barbara  Mucker 

3.  Patjsy  Dennison 
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Miss  Coleman 

DAYTIME  SCHEDULE 

Food  P re  Da  rati  on 

9:00  - 9:30 

Waitress  Training 

9:30  - 10:30 

Sewi ng 

12:30  - 1:30 

Sewing 

2:30  - 3:30 

Food  Preparation  9:00  - 9:30 Waitress  Training  9:30  - 10:00 

1.  lhalondias  Brewer 

2.  Georgia  Hampton 

3.  Susan  Doran 

4.  Dorothy  Brewer 

5.  Tina  Smith 

6.  Dorothy  Chapman 

7.  Debbie  Jones 

8.  Jeanne  Boyd 

9.  Barbara  Smoot 

1.  Janis  Baird  ~ ' 

2.  Pat  Jones 

3.  Kay  Lewis 

4.  Charlene  Morris 

5.  Lynn  Smith 

Sewing  12:30  - 1:30 

1.  Tina  Smith 

2.  Penny  Jennings 

3.  Dorothy  Brewer 

4.  Barbara  Smoot 

5.  Judy  Lewis 

6.  Pepper  Adams 

7.  Robbie  Watson 


Sewing  2:30  - 3:30 

1.  Linda  Jolly 

2.  Sadie  Pearson 

3.  Joyce  Spratt 

4.  Nancy  Whalin 

5.  Willie  Mae  Cook 

6.  Sheila  Langford 

7.  Pat  Jones 
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KITCHEN 

RECREATION  ROOM 

1.  Chalondlas  Brewer 

1.  Mattie  Ray 

2.  Georgia  Hampton 

3.  Susan  Doran 

BEAUTY  SHOP 

4.  Dorothy  Brewer 

1.  Pepper  Adams 

5.  Tine  Smith 

2.  Margie  Johnson 

6.  Dorothy  Chapman 

3.  Barbara  Mucker 

7.  Debbie  Jones 

8.  Jeannle  Boyd 

LAUNDRY 

9.  Barbara  Smoot 

1.  June  Queen 

10.  Marlene  Baker 

2.  Penny  Jennings 

3.  Mildred  Covington 

WAITRESS 

4.  Faye  Lambert 

1.  Janis  Baird 

5.  Darnell  Stubblefield 

2.  Pat  Jones 

6.  Fannie  Brovn 

3.  Kay  Lewis 

7.  Anna  Outlaw 

4.  Barbara  Rogers 

8.  Sheila  Langford 

5.  Charlene  Morris 

9.  Sally  Bunch 

6.  Lynn  Smith 

10.  Pat  Smith 

11.  Pat  Moore 

DORM  A 

12.  Jeannette  Crutcher 

1.  Susan  Searcy 

13.  Barbara  Smith 

2.  Joyce  Spratt 

14.  Brenda  Shelton 

3.  Cecil  Phillips 

15..Netra  Hume 

16.  Shirley  Wilbanks 

DORM  B 

17.  Betty  Parker 

1.  Frances  Mason 

18.  Virginia  Perkins 

2.  Genevieve  Parker 

3.  Robbie  Watson 

TAG  PLANT 

1.  Noiena  Knight 

STAFF  HOUSE 

2.  Clara  Burford 

1.  Mary  Woods 

3.  Louise  Flatt 

2.  Daisy  Creech 

4.  Mary  Jane  Elkins 

", 

5.  Agnes  Barnes 

LIBRARY 

6.  Wanda  Perry 

1.  Marlene  Williams 

2.  Lee  Blakly 

SEWING  ROOM 

1.  Bernice  Moore 

CANTEEN 

2.  Juanita  Pennington 

1.  Mary  Lou  Flannery 

3.  Bonnie  Jones 

4.  Sadie  Pearson 

HOSPITAL 

5.  Linda  Jolly 

1.  Dorothy  Graston 

6.  Martha  Johnson 

2.  Willie  Cook 

7.  Scottle  Stamper 

BACK  BASEMENT 

2nd  FLOOR  RUNNER  & CELLBLOCK 

1.  Elsie  Martin 

l.  Imogene  Levinson 

2.  Blanche  Grimes 

TYPIST 

1.  Gertrude  Parks 

TEACHER’S  AIDS 

1.  Coleman  - Carol  Cross 

ODD  JOBS 

2.  Palmer  - Kay  Whallne 

1.  Linda  Bowman 

3.  Trehune  - Gloria  Groves 

OFFICES  S HALLS 

BUSINESS  MANAGER'S  AID 

I.  Lucille  Hogan 

1.  Elizabeth  Yochum 

; FRONT  OFFICES  * HALL 

ENTRANCE  - INSIDE  & OUTSIDE 

1.  Juanita  Bunton 

1.  Maggie  Loveland 

PIANO 

1.  Patsy  Dennison 

HALL  & STEPS 
i.  Helen  House 

NO  JOB 

1.  Shirley  Crawford 

2.  Mary  Baker 
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Western  Kentucky  university 

BOWLING  GREEN  KENTUCKY 


: of  ( ounidoi  Kducilion 


May  28,  1971 


MEMORANDUM 

TO:  Dr.  Ron  Adams 

FROM.'  Dr.  Stephen  Schnacke 

RE:  A Standardized  Testing  Program  for  State  Prisons 

After  a very  enlightening  discussion  with  you  and  Mark  Newton,  I 
am  in  full  agreement  regarding  the  need  for  updating  the  testing  programs 
in  the  three  State  Prisons  with  which  you  are  working.  Consequently, 

I offer  the  following  recommendations  concerning  the  testing  programs 
at  these  Prisons: 

1.  Each  institution  employ  one  person,  or  reassign  an  existing 
employee,  to  be  responsible  for  the  overall  testing  program. 
This  individual  should  possess  a Masters  Degree  in  the 
behavioral  sciences  (i.e.,  osychology  or  counseling).  This 
staff  member  would  be  primarily  responsible  for  securing 
test  data  on  all  inmates  when  they  enter  the  institution. 
Further,  this  individual  would  be  expected  to  coordinate  the 
charting  and  filing  of  test  data  on  each  inmate,  as  well  as 
coordinating  the  communication  of  information  to  those 
persons  directly  concerned  with  the  particular  inmate. 

2.  The  institution  employ  or  have  available  a consultant  in 
psychology.  This  individual  should  possess  advanced  training 
and  experience  in  psychology  (masters  and/or  doctorate). 

The  primary  responsibility  of  this  staff  person  would  be  to 
administer  individual  psychological  tests  to  those  inmates 
identified  as  having  special  problems  during  an  initial  screen- 
ing battery.  In  addition,  the  psychologist  should  be  available 
for  consultation  on  routine  staffings  when  requested. 

3.  An  institutional  form  should  be  developed  which  would  contain 
the  results  of  testing  oerformed  on  each  inmate.  This  form 
may  well  contain  other  data  of  a relevant  psychological  and 
educational  nature. 

4.  It  is  of  paramount  importance  that  the  communication  of  test 
data  and  coordination  of  planning  be  instituted  for  each  inmate. 
To  facilitate  this,  it  is  recomnended  that  a periodic  staff 
conference  procedure  be  established  for  each  inmate.  These 
conferences  would  include  all  prison  staff  involved  with  the 
particular  inmate  and  represent  all  professional  disciplines. 
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Regarding  Specific  Recommendations  for  Testing 

1.  Each  inmate  should  receive  a brief  psycho-educational  screening 
battery  within  30-60  days  uoon  entry  into  the  institution. 

This  battery  should  include: 

a.  A brief  achievement  test.* 

b.  A non-verbal  (performance-based)  estimate  of  intelligence. 

c.  A verbal  estimate  of  intelligence. 

d.  An  assessment  of  vocational  interest. 

e.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  some  form  of  brief 
personality  screening. 

Specifically,  the  following  battery  for  screening  is  recommended 

Approximate 

Test  Time 


Wide-Range  Achievement  test 

30  min. 

(all  sections) 

Revised  Beta  Examination 

30  min. 

Peabody  Picture  Vocabulary  test 

15  min. 

Kuder  Preference  Record 

45  mi n . 

(Vocational  form  CH) 

Rotter  Incomplete  Sentence  Blank 

30  min. 

All  of  these  tests  are  readily  available  and  easily  administered 
and  scored.  The  data,  while  "rough,"  will  nevertheless  provide 
a basis  for  program  planning.  In  addition,  the  information 
from  these  tests  may  well  identify  those  inmates  which  would 
require  further  testing.  All  of  the  above-mentioned  tests, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Peabody  and  the  reading  section  of 
the  Wide  Range  Achievement  test  may  be  group  administered. 

2.  Those  students  who  are  being  considered  for  the  educational 
programs  should  receive  a more  comprehensive  battery  of  the 
tests  prior  to  and  during  their  matriculating  in  the  educational 
program. 

Based  uDon  the  grade  placement  scores  obtained  on  the  Wide 
Range  Achievement  test,  a total  California  Achievement  Test 
Battery  should  be  administered.  The  California  Achievement 
test  is  recommended  for  several  reasons: 

a-  This  test  has  numerous  parallel  forms  which  will  facilitate 
re-testing  (i.e.,  forms  W,  X,  Y,  Z). 
b-  The  test  may  be  analyzed  from  a diagnostic  point  of  view 
The  data  from  the  test  can  then  be  used  to  determine  the 
starting  point  for  each  inmate-student  in  an  individual- 
ized educational  program. 

c.  The  California  norms,  while  not  specifically  reflecting  the 
type  of  prison  climate  found  in  Kentucky,  will  nevertheless 


0 


Drovide  an  adequate  comparison  of  the  general  population. 
It  is  strongly  recommended  that  correctional  institution 
norms  be  developed  for  predictive  purposes, 
d.  The  California  Battery  is  relatively  inexpensive,  well 
established  as  a valid  and  reliable  instrument,  and  it  mav 
be  machine  or  hand  scored. 

Retesting  of  students  in  the  basic  educational  areas  is  recom- 
mended. Depending  upon  the  length  of  time  an  inmate  is  in  the 
educational  program,  repeated  testing  with  all  or  part  of  the 
California  Achievement  Tests  can  be  accomplished.  However, 
a minimum  period  of  90  days  for  any  retesting  is  desirable. 

3.  Aptitude  testing  of  students  in  the  pre-vocational  and 
vocational  orograms  can  be  performed  through  a variety  of 
instruments.  The  following  are  recommended: 

a.  General  Aptitude  Test  Battery  (GATB)  for  all  inmates. 

This  test  may  be  useful  and  orovide  data  which  will  be 
most  meaningful. 

b.  For  inmates  who  are  already  high  school  graduates  and 
possess  potential  for  high  level  positions  upon  exit  from 
the  prison  the  Differential  Aptitute  Tests  may  be  useful. 

c.  Specific  aptitude  tests,  useful  for  various  purposes 
might  include: 

1.  Minnesota  Clerical  Test 

2.  Bennett  Mechanical  Comprehension  Test 

3.  Crawford  Small  Parts  Dexterity  Test 

4.  Purdue  Pegboard 

5.  Minnesota  Spatial  Relations  Test 

I hope  this  information  will  be  helpful  to  the  institutions  studied 
in  your  report.  If  you  have  any  further  questions  or  if  additional 
information  is  needed,  please  contact  me. 


Stephen  B.  Schrfacke,  Ed.D. 
Dept,  of  Counselor  Education 
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PUB  DATE  - 70  62P. 

«t*?J7ndd,Z  *home  economics  education; 

♦STATE  CURRICULUM  GUIDES;  *PR0GRAM  GUIOES* 
♦PROGRAM  PLANNING;  PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT*  ’ 
♦CONCEPTUAL  SCHEMES;  STUDENT  NEEDS* 

EDUCATIONAL  NEEDS;  HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT*  FAMFt  v 
RELATIONSHIP;  FAMILY  RESOURCES*  FAMILY 

EDUCATION1’  H°ME  MANA6EMENT » SECONDARY 

u r ^rnfici m7cT°  REF0CUS  AND  RESTRUCTURE 
WISCONSIN  S HOME  ECONOMICS  PROGRAM  FOR  THF 

1970'S,  HOME  ECONOMICS  TEACHERS,  TEACHER 
summerThnif^J1416  SUPERV[S0RS  devoted 

SUMMER  CONFERENCES,  INSERVICE  MEETINGS,  AND 
WORKSHOPS  TO  PREPARING  TEACHING  UNITS  AND 

TTETT^°^.r"c4JER,4lS 

tISSm  IS  ill?:  AN0  REV1SED  BY  SECONDARY 

TEACHERS  AND  SPECIAL  CONSULTANTS.  RESULTING 

uS?rV2!LSE,ACTIVITIES  lS  THIS  PLANNING  GUIDE 
WHICH  PROVIDES  SELECTED  CONCEPTS  AND 

GENERALIZATIONS  FOR  USE  IN  PLANNING  COURSE 
SEQUENCES  AND  LEARNING  EXPERIENCES 
APPROPRIATE  TO  THE  NEEOS  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL 
STUDENTS.  THE  CONCEPTUAL  STRUCTURE  WHICH 
FORMS  THE  BASIS  OF  THIS  GUIDE  IS  ORGANIZED 
AROUND  THESE  UNIFYING  AREAS  AND  THEIR 
SUPPORTING  SUBJECT  MATTER  AREAS:  (1)  HUMAN 
GROWTH  AND  DEVELOPMENT,  12)  PERSONAL  AND 
FAMILY  RELATIONSHIPS,  AND  (3)  MANAGEMENT  OF 
PERSONAL  AND  FAMILY  RESOURCES.  SUGGESTED 
LEARNING  AND  EVALUATIVE  EXPERIENCES  KEYED  TO 
GENERALIZATIONS  ARE  PROVIDED  FOR  MAJOR 
CONCEPTS  AND  OBJECTIVES  AT  BEGINNING, 
INTERMEDIATE,  AND  ADVANCED  INSTRUCTIONAL 
LEVELS  FOR  EACH  UNIFYING  AREA.  AN 
INTRODUCTORY  SECTION  DISCUSSES  THE 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  GUIDE  AND  OFFERS 
IMPLEMENTATION  STRATEGIES.  (SB) 
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Analyze  alternative  use  of  resources  possible  in  a clothing  selec- 
tion problem  and  predict  possible  outcomes. 
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Objective:  Relationship  of  heredity  to  growth  and  development  of  individuals 
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] Concept:  Effect  of  work  and  play  on  growth  and  development  of  individuals 

Major  Objective:  Applies  relationship  of  work  ai^l  play  to  growth  and  development  of  self. 

Cog.  3.0  Application  Aff.  2.0  Responding 
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HUMAN  GROWTH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
Intermediate  Level 
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* The  numbers  indicated  refer  to  the  categories  of  the  cognitive  and  affective  taxonomies  as  stated  on  pp.  3-4.. 
Although  an  affective  objective  is  not  identified,  the  suggested  learning  and  evaluative  experiences  ary 
designed  to  involve  students  in  both  cognitive  and  affective  behaviors  at  the  levels  stated 
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Major  Objective:  Applies  patterns  of  work  and  leisure  as  a development  of  self* 

Cog.  3.0  Application  Aff.  3.0  Valuing 
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*The  numbers  indicated  refer  to  the  categories  of  cognitive  and  affective  taxonomies  as  stated  on  pp.  3-4. 
Although  an  affective  objective  is  not  identified,  th  3 suggested  learning  and  evaluative  experiences  ar» 
designed  to  involve  students  in  both  cognitive  and  affective  behaviors  at  the  levels  stated 
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Analyzes  interrelationship  of  work  and  leisure  in  the  family  life  cycle. 
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designed  to  involve  students  in  both  cognitive  and  affective  behaviors  at  the  levels  stated. 


PERSONAL  AND  FAMILY  RELATIONSHIPS 
Beginning  Level 
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Discuss  how  the  addition  of  children  change  Survey  several  “child  stage”  families  to 

roles,  values,  and  goals  in  a family.  compare  findings  with  results  from 
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(*The  numbers  indicated  refer  to  the  categories  of  the  cognitive  and  affective  taxonomies  as  stated  on  pp.  3-4. 
(Although  an  affective  objective  is  not  identified,  the  suggested  learning  and  evaluative  experiences  are 
[both  cognitive  and  affective  behaviors  at  the  levels  stated. 
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ABSTRACT  - QUESTIONNAIRES  WERE  MAILED  TO 
2,039  ILLINOIS  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  TO  GATHER 
QUANTITATIVE  DATA  ABOUT  THE  HOME  ECONOMICS 
PROGRAMS  IN  OPERATION  DURING  THE  1970-71 
SCHOOL  YEAR  IN  GRADES  6- 12.  RESPONSES  FROM 
l, 842  SCHOOLS  (704  JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  HIGH 
SCHOOLS  AND  1,138  ELEMENTARY  AND  MIDDLE 
SCHOOLS)  REVEALED  THAT  HOME  ECONOMICS 
INSTRUCTION  WAS  WIDELY  AVAILABLE  IN  HIGH 
SCHOOLS  THROUGHOUT  THE  STATE.  HOME  ECONOMICS 
COURSES  WERE  AVAILABLE  AND  USUALLY  REQUIRED 
OF  GIRLS  IN  ABOUT  A THIRD  OF  THE  GRADES  6-8, 
BUT  A VERY  SMALL  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS  OFFERED 
HOME  ECONOMICS  IN  GRADES  4-6.  APPROXIMATELY 
40  PERCENT  OF  THE  JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  HIGH 
SCHOOLS  REPORTED  THAT  ONE  OR  MORE  REIMBURSED 
PROGRAMS  WERE  OFFERED,  AND  55  PERCENT 
REPORTED  THAT  ONLY  NON-REIMBURSED  PROGRAMS 
WERE  OFFERED.  THE  MOST  POPULAR  INTEREST 
COURSE  WAS  CLOTHING,  WITH  FOODS,  FAMILY 
LIVING,  AND  HOME  FURNISHINGS  FOLLOWING  IN 
ORDER  OF  FREQUENCY.  THESE  AND  OTHER  FINDINGS 
ARE  REPORTED,  AND  THE  SURVEY  INSTRUMENT  IS 
APPENDED.  ISB) 
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STATE  SURVEY  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS 
PROGRAMS  IN  ILLINOIS 

Background  of  Study 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  and  the  Vocational 
Amendments  of  1968  have  provided  an  incentive  for  organizational 
changes  in  a number  of  curriculum  areas.  The  Illinois  bill, 

Public  Law  797,  requiring  consumer  education  to  be  taught  in  all 
the  schools  of  the  state  has  also  had  an  influence  on  home 
economics  instruction.  From  casual  observation,  it  seems  evident 
that  programs  have  been  and  are  being  changed  in  line  with  these 
new  directives.  However,  factual  information  about  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  changes  has  been  lacking.  The  traditional  specific 
services  are  no  longer  easily  identifiable  since  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Illinois  Division  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Educa- 
tion, and  data  gathering  for  a particular  subject  area  has  become 
very  difficult. 

At  their  annual  meeting  in  August,  1969,  the  vocational 
home  economics  teachers  of  the  state  expressed  concern  over  the 
direction  to  be  taken  in  home  economics  instruction  and  selected 
a steering  committee  to  make  a further  study  of  the  matter.  The 
teachers  were  particularly  concerned  with  the  relationship  between 
home  economics  as  preparation  for  gainful  employment  and  as 
preparation  for  home  making,  especially  as  the  latter  is  mandated 
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under  section  F of  the  Vocational  Amendments  of  1968.  They 
were  also  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Illinois  State  Plan  contains 
a directive  for  showing  evidence  of  accomplishment,  and  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  do  this  without  having  some  base  line 
information.  Thus,  the  present  survey  was  authorized  and  has  been 
conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  Research  and  Development  Unit 
of  the  Illinois  Division  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education 
and  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  and  Research  of  Southern  Illinois 
University  at  Carbondale,  Illinois. 

Since  all  public  schools  in  the  state  have  the  potential  for 
offering  some  type  of  home  economics  instruction  under  the 
Vocational  Acts,  it  was  proposed  that  this  survey  would  not  be 
limited  to  those  schools  where  the  departments  were  formerly 
classified  as  vocational.  Information  about  the  total  program 
in  home  economics  in  Illinois  schools  seemed  essential  as  a pre- 
requisite for  determining  next  steps  and  devising  a systematic 
plan  for  evaluation. 
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Procedures 


1«  The  1969-70  Illinois  State  School  Directory,  published  by 
the  office  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
was  used  to  obtain  two  mailing  lists: 

A.  senior  and  3 year  junior  high  schools 

B.  grade  and  middle  schools  which  were  identified  in  the 
directory  as  containing  grades  6,  7 and  8 

Each  school  on  the  lrsts  was  given  a code  number.  There  were 
2039  numbers. 


2.  A detailed  survey  form  (Appendix)  was  prepared  and  mailed 
to  each  of  the  750  schools  in  group  A.  Stamped  envelopes  were 
included  for  returning  the  forms.  Surveys  were  addressed  to 
the  teacher. 

3.  A short  double  postcard  form  (Appendix)  was  prepared  and 
mailed  to  each  of  the  1289  schools  in  group  B.  These  postcards 
were  addressed  to  the  principal. 

4.  A vigorous  follow-up  was  conducted.  As  needed,  schools,  in 
group  A were  sent  reminder  postcards,  duplicate  survey  forms,  a 
second  postcard  reminder  and  finally,  an  abbreviated  survey  form. 
Explanations  and  reminders  were  given  at  the  state  and  sectional 
meetings  of  the  Illinois  Vocational  Home  Economics  Teachers 
Association  and  were  published  in  the  newsletter  of  the  Illinois 
Home  Economics  Association.  In  addition,  letters  reguesting 
additional  information  (on  a return  postcard)  were  sent  to  those 
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teachers  who  did  not  give  complete  information  on  the  returned 
survey  form. 

Schools  in  group  B were  sent  reminder  postcards  and  duplicate 
postcards,  if  necessary. 

5.  One  purpose  of  the  survey  was  to  prepare  a teacher  directory. 
The  heads  of  the  Educational  Service  Regions  in  the  state  were 
contacted  for  teacher  names  if  a school  in  their  region  did  not 
respond  or  did  not  include  the  teacher's  name  on  the  returned 
form. 

6.  Tabulation  forms  were  prepared  for  the  various  items  on  the 
survey  forms,  and  the  data  was  transferred  by  hand  to  these 
tabulation  sheets.  The  information  was  then  summarized  and 
organized  for  analysis. 

7.  A written  report  was  prepared  for  publication. 

A graduate  assistant  helped  with  the  mailings,  follow-up, 
preparation  of  forms  and  tabulation  for  this  survey.  The  survey 
instrument  was  prepared  for  duplicating  by  the  Professional  and 
Curriculum  Development  Unit  of  the  Division  of  Vocational  and 
Technical  Education  and  duplicated  by  the  Stenographic  Service 
of  Southern  Illinois  University. 
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Results 

Limitations  on  the  Findings 

The  tabulation  and  analysis  of  the  results  of  this  survey 
have  been  unusually  difficult.  There  were  the  usual  problems 
with  incomplete  responses  and  discrepancies  in  figures,  including 
obvious  estimates  instead  of  the  actual  counts  that  were  requested 
In  addition,  there  were  some  respondents  who  apparently  were  not 
clear  as  to  the  distinctions  among  "useful"  (non- reimbursed) , 
gainful  (including  prevocational)  and  consumer  homemaking  programs 
as  these  are-currently  defined  by  the  Illinois  Division  of  Voca- 
tional and  Technical  Education.  Some  arbitrary  decisions  had  to 
be  made  for  recording  purposes,  and  these  may  or  may  not  be 
accurate.  Specific  difficulties  will  be  commented  on  as  each 
category  of  results  is  reported. 

Some  teachers  did  not  seem  to  have  been  involved  in  decisions 
made  about  the  nature  of  the  school  home  economics  programs.  The 
need  for  continuing  in-service  education  for  all  home  economics 
teachers,  as  well  as  for  administrators,  seems  quite  evident. 

Emphasis  in  this  report  will  be  given  to  general  trends. 
Because  of  the  difficulties  in  interpretation  just  referred  to, 
specific  details  cannot  be  considered  as  definitive. 
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Percentage  of  Return 

Group  A - Senior  High  and  Three  Year  Junior  High  Schools 
Original  listing  750 

Schools  removed  from  listing  10 

Actual  number  for  survey  740 

Schools  not  heard  from  36 

Number  of  replies 


704 


95.1%  return 


Group  B - Grade  and  Middle  Schools  Containing  Grades  6,  7,  8 
Original  listing  1289  + 5 added 


Schools  removed  from  listing 
Actual  number  for  survey 
Schools  not  heard  from 
Number  of  replies 


1294 

19 

1275 

:^7 

1138 


89.2%  return 


The  original  aim  of  at  least  a 90%  return  was  met  for  Group  A 
and  almost  for  Group  B. 
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Extent  of  Home  Economics  Offerings 


Group  A 

Home  economics  courses  of  some  type  were  offered  in  almost 
all  these  schools.  Some  of  the  thirty  six  schools  which  did 
not  reply  may  not  have  had  programs.  However  only  two  schools, 
Onarga  and  Springfield  Vocational,  are  known  to  have  no  home 
economics.  Pour  schools  returned  unsigned  surveys.  Schools 
for  which  no  information  at  all  was  available  included 
Thornton  Fractional  South  - Lansing 
Thornton  - Harvey 
Lemon t 

Wilbur  Trimpe  J.H.S.  - Bethalto 

London  Mills 

Ellisville 

Group  B 

Three  hundred  seventy-six  or  32.8  per  cent  of  the  Group  B 
schools  responding  to  the  survey  reported  home  economics  courses. 
These  schools  were  usually  those  classified  as  junior  highs  or 
middle  schools.  Few  schools  in  this  group  serving  all  eight 
grades  reported  offerings  in  home  economics.  Twenty  schools 
reported  that  they  were  adding  home  economics  courses  to  their 
programs  during  the  1971-72  school  year,  and  several  others  said 
that  they  were  planning  such  action,  but  did  not  set  a definite 
date.  In  the  limited  space  allowed  on  the  postcard,  some  seventeen 
respondents  expressed  their  conviction  that  such  courses  would  be 
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desirable  and  that  they  wished  it  were  possible  to  offer  them. 
Space  and  money  were  mentioned  several  times  as  obstacles. 

The  enrollments  given  for  the  home  economics  courses  in  the 
Group  B schools  were  so  obviously  estimates,  particularly  in 
the  larger  schools,  that  the  figures  given  here  must  be  considered 
as  approximations  only. 

Home  Economics  Enrollment  Reported 
Group  B - Grade  and  Middle  Schools 

61,125  girls 
8,636  boys 
69.761  Total 

43  or  11%  of  the  376  schools  reporting  classes  stated  that 
boys  were  taught,  A common  arrangement  was  an  exchange  with 
the  girls'  classes  for  from  2-9  weeks.  Only  one  or  two  schools 
stated  that  they  had  boys  and  girls  together  in  the  home  economics 

classes. 
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Responses  from  Senior  and  Junior  High  Schools 
Section  I 

Items  on  p.  1 of  the  survey  form 
Questions  1,  2,  3,  4 

These  questions  asked  for  the  school  name,  address,  grades 
included,  and  total  enrollment  of  the  school  and  the  home  economics 
department. 

The  total  home  economics  enrollment  was  requested,  broken 
down  by  sex.  Some  schools  indicated  that  records  were  not  kept 
in  this  way.  It  is  recognized  that  accurate  enrollment  figures 
are  very  hard  to  come  by.  Students  move  from  school  to  school, 
and  often  drop  or  add  courses  during  the  year.  The  original 
plan  of  the  survey  was  to  record  first  semester  enrollment. 

However,  the  measures  necessary  to  increase  the  per  cent  of 
return  carried  the  study  over  to  the  second  semester.  Some 
schools  reported  that  first  semester  figures  were  not  available 
until  after  the  semester  had  been  completed.  Some  schools  were 
run  on  a trimester  plan.  And  in  some  cases  students  were  enrolled 
in  more  than  one  home  economics  course,  and  therefore  were  probably 
counted  twice  (or  more)  when  the  total  enrollment  figure  was 
obtained  by  merely  adding  course  enrollments. 

The  above  reservations  should  be  kept  in  mind  when  interpreting 
the  following  figures. 
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Group  A 

Schools  reporting  home  ec.  enrollment 

704  number 

Home  economics  enrollment  reported 

104.316  girls 
8.097  boys 
112.403  Total 

Questions  5 and  6 

Question  5 asked: 

Did  this  school  have  a vocational  (reimbursed)  home 
economics  program  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  new  Illinois 
State  Plan  in  1969? 

The  responses  were: 

Yes  470  or  66.6% 

No  167  or  23.7% 

Left  Blank  or  52  or  8.1% 
used  short  form 

The  total  number  of  schools  does  not  equal  704  because  some 
schools  reported  for  several  schools  on  one  form.  This  was  the 
case  especially  in  the  suburban  communities  where  one  admini- 
strative unit  runs  two  or  more  buildings. 

Question  6 asked: 

Does  this  school  currently  offer  general  non-vocational 
(non-reimbursed)  home  economics  courses? 


O 
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An  important  thing  to  find  out  in  this  survey  was  the 
proportion  of  state  schools  involved  in  each  of  the  three 
types  of  home  economics  programs.  This  information  has  been 
brought  together  in  the  following  table: 


Type  of  Program 

No.  of  Schools 

Reporting  % 

Useful  (non- reimbursed)  only 

390 

55.3 

Gainful  (occupational)  only 

35 

5.0 

Consumer  Homemaking  only 

0 

0 

Useful  + Gainful 

165 

23.4 

Useful  + Consumer  Homemaking 

30 

4.3 

Gainful  + Consumer  Homemaking 

18 

2.5 

All  3 Types  in  operation 

30 

4.3 

Not  reporting  or  not  clear 

36 

5.2 

Total 

704 

100.0 

From  this  tabulation,  it 

can  be  seen  that 

approximately 

40%  of  the  state  junior  and  senior  high  schools  (outside  of 
Chicago)  were  conducting  one  or  more  of  the  reimbursed  programs 
during  the  1970-71  school  year.  An  inspection  of  the  data 
indicated  that  some  other  schools  had  modified  their  courses 
to  meet  the  requirements  for  these  programs,  but  for  one  reason 
or  another,  had  not  received  state  approval  as  yet. 
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Section  2 

Items  on  p.  2 of  the  survey  form 

Courses  in  Preparation  for  Homemaking 

This  page  asked  respondents  to  list  non- reimbursed 
(useful)  home  economics  courses  being  taught  during  the 
1970-71  school  year.  Information  requested  included  the  number 
of  meetings  per  week,  the  length  of  the  class  period,  the 
length  of  the  course,  the  number  of  sections  per  year,  and  the 
course  enrollment,  divided  by  sex.  A request  asking  respon- 
dents to  check  whether  this  was  the  first  year  that  a parti- 
cular course  had  been  offered  was  generally  ignored  and/or 
misinterpreted,  and  has  therefore  not  been  considered  for 
purposes  of  tabulation. 

Junior  High  Classes 

The  first  sectioA  of  this  page  asked  for  information  on 
6th,  7th  and  8th  grade  classes,  since  it  is  known  that  these 
are  frequently  taught  by  the  high  school  home  economics  teacher 
in  a small  school.  On  the  forms  returned  from  the  senior 
high  schools  (Code  numbers  1-670  plus  numbers  723  and  737)  one 
teacher  reported  a 6th  grade  class,  73  stated  that  they  had 
7th  grade  classes  and  121  that  they  taught  8th  grade  groups. 

In  one  school  there  was  a combined  7th*  and  8th  grade  class. 

The  78  junior  highs  which  received  long  forms  included  a 
few  middle  and  elementary  grades  (1-9) . They  reported  home 

economics  classes  as  follows: 

O 
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Grades  5 , 

6, 

7, 

8 

1 

school 

Grades 

6, 

7, 

8 

1 

school 

Grades 

7, 

8 

6 

schools 

Grade 

8 

3 

schools 

Grades 

8,  9 - 

13 

schools 

Grades 

7, 

8,  9 - 

35 

schools 

Grade 

9 - 

1 

school 

Total  schools  with  junior  - 60 
high  classes 

The  other  18  schools  either  did  not  report,  did  not  give 
the  level  of  classes,  or  had  already  been  reported  on  a senior 
high  form.  Thus  255  or  about  36%  of  the  schools  in  Group  A 
reported  junior  high  level  classes.  This  is  a little  larger 
percentage  than  the  32.8%  of  the  1 through  8 grade  schools  in 
Group  B which  reported  having  classes  in  home  economics  at  the 
junior  high  level.  It  appears  that  a school  which  is  in  the  same 
building  with  or  close  to  a senior  high  school,  particularly  a 
small  high  school  where  the  home  economics  teacher  does  not  al- 
ready have  a heavy  teaching  load,  is  likely  to  offer  these  classes 
to  7th  and  8th  graders,  especially  to  the  8th  graders. 

A total  of  631  or  about  34%  of  the  1848  schools  (both  Group  A 
and  Group  B)  which  responded  to  the  survey  reported  that  they 
offered  grade  school  home  economics  classes. 
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Information  About  Seventh  and  Eighth  Grade  Courses 
Reported  by  Schools  in  Group  A 
1.  Seventh  Grade 

Not  all  schools  provided  the  information  requested 
about  these  courses . A summary  of  the  data  reported 
for  111  of  the  seventh  grade  classes  is  given  below 


Course  Length 

No.  of 
Classes 

Meetings  Per  Wk. 

No.  of 
Classes 

Semester 

53 

5 

71 

Year 

33 

4 

6 

Twelve  Weeks 

10 

3 

8 

Nine  Weeks 

11 

2 1/2 

5 

Seven  Weeks 

1 

2 

17 

Six  Weeks 

2 

1 

1 

Two  Weeks 

1 

no  response 

3 

Total 

111 

Total 

111 
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Class  Period 

Length  in-  No.  of 

Minutes  Classes 


100  1 

80  3 

70  1 

65  1 


60  5 

56  2 

55  18 

54  1 

53  2 

52  2 

50  2 

47  2 

46  2 

45  27 

44  2 

42  6 

41  1 

40  23 

35  2 

30  1 

no  response  2 


Total  111 


erJc 


It  can  be  seen  that  most  of 
these  classes  met  daily,  about  half 
for  a semester,  one-fourth  for  a 
year,  and  the  other  fourth  for  shorter 
periods  of  time.  The  apparently  great 
variation  in  the  length  of  class 
periods  can  probably  be-explained  by 
a lack  of  uniformity  in  the  method 
of  reporting  "passing  time."  It  may 
be  assumed  that  most  of  these  seventh 
grade  classes  met  for  either  40,  45, 
or  50  minutes  of  actual  class  time. 

Fifteen  schools  reported  some 
home  economics  instruction  for  boys. 

In  all  but  one  case,  this  was  given 
in  separate  classes. 

The  enrollment  figures  given  for 
these  classes  seemed  obvious  estimates 
in  some  cases  and  were  missing  in 
others.  Thus  the  total  obtained  by 
adding  all  figures  given  can  be  con- 
sidered only  as  a rough  estimate  of 
the  7th  grade  home  economics  enrollment 
in  schools  from  Group  A.  It  was  10,826, 
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2.  Eighth  Grade 


Course  Length 

No.  of 
Classes 

Class  Period 
Length  in 
Minutes 

No.  of 
Classes 

Semester 

92 

100 

2 

Year 

84 

80 

2 

Twelve  Wtjeks 

5 

70 

1 

Nine  Weeks 

8 

60 

9 

Seven  Weeks 

1 

58 

1 

Six  Weeks 

3 

57 

1 

*0ther 

11 

56 

5 

No  response 

2 

55 

31 

Total 

206 

54 

3 

53 

2 

52 

1 

Meetings  Per  Wk. 

No.  of 
Classes 

30 

48 

18 

2 

5 

129 

47 

5 

4 

9 

46 

6 

3 

23 

45 

36 

2 1/2 

8 

44 

4 

2 

9 

43 

2 

1 

1 

42 

11 

other 

9 

41 

1 

No  response 

18 

40 

42 

Total 

206 

35 

3 

30 

2 

* included  1-8  wk,  1-9-10  wks, 
4-24  wks  and  5- variable 

No  response 

16 

A OO/' 


Total 


206 


Course  lengths  reported  for  eighth  grade  showed  somewhat 
more  variation  than  those  reported  for  seventh  grade.  Semester 
and  year  courses  were  about  equal  in  number  at  this  level.  In 
some  of  these  schools  the  girls  had  home  economics  for  three- 
fourths  of  the  school  year  and  then  were  "exchanged"  with  boys 
classes  for  the  remaining  time.  Eighteen  schools  in  Group  A 
reported  classes  for  boys. 

The  pattern  of  meetings  per  week  was  similar  to  that  reported 
for  the  seventh  grade.  It  should  be  noted  that  only  slightly 
more  than  half  of  these  classes  met  daily.  A class  may  meet 
throughout  the  year,  but  still  have  only  a semester  of  actual 
instruction,  and  this  is  quite  common  at  the  junior  high  level. 

Information  About  Junior  High  Courses  Reported  by  Schools 

in  Group  B 

Enrollment 

In  order  to  facilitate  comparisons,  information  from  the 
postcard  survey  will  be  reported  at  this  point.  The  postcard 
forms  (Appendix)  asked  only  for  the  grade  level,  length  of  course, 
number  of  sections  per  year  and  total  yearly  enrollment,  classi- 
fied by  sex.  A few  respondents  gave  information  about  the  length 
of  the  class  period  or  other  explanatory  data,  but  there  was 
very  limited  space  on  the  card.  The  problem  with  the  accuracy  of 
enrollment  figures  was  noted,  and  as  already  mentioned,  approxi- 
mately fifty-seven  cards  contained  information  which  had  also  been 
given  on  one  of  the  Group  A long  forms. 


A count  of  the  7th  grade  enrollment  given  on  the  postcards, 
excluding  the  fifty-seven  duplicate  reports,  resulted  in  a 
figure  of  19.242,  This  can  be  considered  only  as  an  approximation 
of  the  actual  enrollment  in  home  economics  classes  at  the  seventh 
grade  level  in  elementary  and  middle  schools  during  the  1970-71 
school  year.  When  this  figure  is  added  to  the  seventh  grade 
enrollment  reported  by  schools  in  Group  A (10,826)  the  grand 
total  is  30.068  . 

Similar  figures  for  eighth  grade  enrollment  are: 
enrollment  reported  by  Group  B schools  24,641 

enrollment  reported  by  Group  A schools  14,152 

Total  reported  enrollment  38.793 
An  estimate  of  the  number  of  students  enrolled  at  other 
grade  levels  was  not  attempted.. 

Grade  Levels  and  Course  Length 

A rough  count  of  the  grade  levels  and  course  lengths  listed 
on  the  postcards  gave  some  indication  of  the  extent  to  which 
home  economics  was  being  taught  at  the  upper  elementary  levels. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  only  about  thirty  percent  of  the 
schools  in  Group  B reported  that  they  had  home  economics  pro- 
grams at  all.  Within  that  thirty  percent,  then  (approximately 
376  schools)  home  economics  classes  were  reported  as  being  held 
for  pupils  in  grades  4 through  9.  Four  schools  said  that  they 
had  fourth  grade  classes,  and  twelve  reported  classes  for  fifth 

m 

graders.  Thirty-eight  stated  that  they  had  boys  classes,  often 
as  part  of  an  exchange  program  and  for  a short  time.  A few 


schools  reported  classes  for  combined  grade  levels  and  also 
team  teaching  arrangements  with  other  subject  areas.  In  one 
school  the  "lower  IQ"  students  were  offered  home  economics 
instead  of  science.  The  following  table  will  give  some  indi- 
cation of  the  number  of  classes  reported  taught  for  varying 
lengths  of  time  at  the  three  most  common  grade  levels. 


Course  Length 

Number 

Each 

of  Classes  at 
Grade  Level 

6 th 

7th 

8th 

Year 

11 

103 

132 

Semester 

15 

110 

143 

Other 

25 

69 

78 

No  response 

5 

16 

19 

Total 

56 

298 

372 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Group  A schools  also  reported 
the  largest  number  of  junior  high  classes  at  the  eighth  grade 
level.  Boys  classes  were  likely  to  be  at  that  level.  The 
increase  in  middle  schools  seems  to  mean  that  home  economics 
is  being  taught  to  children  as  early  as  fourth  grade  in  some 
cases,  though  this  trend  still  involves  only  a few  students. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  classes  meeting  for  a year  or 
a semester  did  not  necessarily  meet  daily.  Several  different 
arrangements  were  noted  on  the  postcards  by  some  respondents. 
This  information  was  not  asked  for,  and  since  only  a few  gave 
it,  no  attempt  at  tabulation  was  made. 
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The  information  about  number  of  sections  was  requested  in 
an  attempt  to  gat  some  idea  of  the  size  of  classes.  However 
since  these  figures,  as  well  as  those  for  enrollment,  seemed 
to  be  often  estimates,  this  aspect  of  the  data  was  not  explored. 

This  concludes  the  report  of  the  information  obtained  on 
the  postcard  survey  of  elementary  and  middle  schools  (Group  B). 
The  discussion  of  the  data  obtained  on  page  2 of  the  long  form 
of  the  survey  which  was  sent  to  junior  and  senior  high  schools 
(Group  A)  will  now  be  resumed. 


A 
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High  School  Classes 
Part  I.  Composite  Courses 

The  term  "composite"  obviously  was  not  understood  by 
many  teachers.  Some  evidently  interpreted  it  to  mean  any 
course  at  this  level  which  enrolled  the  same  students  for  the 
entire  year,  even  though  this  course  was  made  up  of  two  separate 
"special  interest"  semesters.  Some  recorded  the  same  course  as 
both  "composite"  and  "special  interest,"  although  these  are,  by 
definition,  mutually  exclusive  categories.  In  some  cases,  these 
misinterpretations  were  recognizable,  but  there  were  undoubtedly 
others  which  could  not  be  identified  as  easily.  A general 
impression  was  that  not  as  many  "true"  composite  courses  were 
being  taught  as  were  recorded. 

A.  Home  Economics  I 

Four  hundred  sixteen  courses  identified  as  Home 
Economics  I were  reported  as  being  taught  in  the  704 
Group  A schools  who  responded  to  this  survey.  Almost 
all  of  these  classes  met  daily  for  the  entire  school  year. 
The  most  common  period  length  (43%  reported  it)  was  55 
minutes.  However,  41  schools  reported  a "lecture-lab" 
pattern.  About  half  of  these  had  3-40  minute  periods  and 
2-80  minute  lab  periods  each  week.  A few  schools  reported 
some  type  of  modular  scheduling. 
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c.  line  Economics  II,  ill  and  IV 

There  was  a sharp  drop  in  the  number  of  Home  Economics 
II  classes  reported,  about  the  same  size  decrease  between 
Home  Ec  II  and  III,  and  a 50%  decrease  in  Home  Ec  IV  classes 
as  compared  to  Home  Ec  III.  This  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  the  students  dropped  out  of  home  economics.  As  will  be 
seen  in  the  next  section,  a number  of  special  interest  courses 
probably  picked  up  some  of  these  students.  Also  many  juniors 
and  seniors  were  enrolled  in  the  gainful  cr  occupational  home 
economics  courses. 

The  pattern  of  course  length,  period  length  and  number  of 
meetings  per  week  remained  the  same  throughout  the  four  years. 
About  half  of  the  classes  at  each  level  met  for  a 55  minute 
period,  five  days  a week,  for  the  entire  school  year.  In  fact, 
ninety  percent  of  these  classes  met  five  days  a week  for  a 
year.  The  main  variation,  as  at  the  junior  high  level,  was 
in  the  period  length  and  here,  too,  the  distinction  may  lie 
more  in  the  reporting  thran  in  the  actuality.  Most  schools  run 
on  40,  50  or  60  minute  "hours,"  with  some  variation  in  the 
amount  of  time  between  classes. 

Data  for  all  four  classes  have  been  combined  in  the 
following  tables. 
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Comparison  of  Data  - High  School  Composite  Courses 


Course 

Number  of  Classes  at  Each  Level 

Length 

H.  Ec 
I 

H.  Ec 
II 

H.  Ec 
III 

H.  Ec 
IV 

Year 

390 

266 

160 

77 

Semester 

17 

12 

8 

6 

Nine  Weeks 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Sem.  or  Yr. 

2 

3 

1 

0 

No  response 

6 

6 

4 

4 

Total 

416 

287 

173 

87 

Meetings 

H.  Ec 

H.  Ec 

H.  Ec 

H.  Ec 

Per  Wk. 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

Five 

401 

279 

168 

83 

Four 

6 

2 

3 

0 

Other 

6 

4 

1 

1 

No  response 

3 

2 

1 

3 

Total 

416 

287 

173 

87 

Period  Length 

H.  Ec 
I 

H.  Ec 
II 

H.  Ec 
III 

H.  Ec 
IV 

81-85 

2 

2 

1 

0 

80 

12 

9 

5 

3 

71-79 

4 

3 

3 

0 

70 

3 

2 

3 

0 

61-69 

4 

2 

1 

0 

60 

23 

20 

9 

3 
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Objective:  Relationship  of  heredity  to  growth  and  development  of  individuals 
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III  (Cont.) 


Period  Length 

H.  Ec 
I 

H.  Ec 
II 

H.  Ec 
III 

H.  Ec 
IV 

56-59 

32 

21 

12 

6 

55 

180 

128 

78 

43 

51-54 

14 

10 

5 

4 

50 

40 

29 

20 

10 

46-49 

11 

2 

1 

0 

45 

16 

9 

5 

4 

41-44 

6 

4 

3 

1 

40 

13 

10 

6 

2 

Lecture-lab 

41 

24 

14  . 

5 

No  response 

15 

12 

7 

5 

Total 

416 

287 

173 

87 

Reported 

Enrollment 

17,986 

10,307 

2,630 

1,533 
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Part  II  Special  Interest  Courses 

This  section  asked  teachers  to  report  on  those  classes 
which  were  devoted  to  the  study  of  one  home  economics  subject 
matter  area  only,  and  which  were  not  being  reimbursed  under  a 
special  contract  or  local  district  plan.  In  addition  to  the 
confusion  as  to  what  constituted  a special  interest  course 
(see  previous  section)  there  was  some  evident  misunderstanding 
as  to  where  to  enter  those  subject  matter  courses  which  were 
being  taught  in  preparation  for  gainful  employment  classes  at 
higher  levels,  or  even  in  other  high  schools.  Some  teachers 
recorded  these  classes  in  two  places  and  decisions  had  to  be 
made  as  to  where  they  "really  belonged."  Undoubtedly,  this  was 
a source  of  error. 

One  interesting  comparison  here  might  be  in  the  relative 
numbers  of  courses  reported  in  each  of  the  subject  areas  listed 
on  the  survey  form. 

They  are  arranged  here  in  order  by  the  number  of  classes 
reported. 


Subject  Area 

No.  of  Classes 
Reported 

Enrollment 

Reported 

1.  Clothing  6 Textiles 

356 

20,232 

2.  Foods  6 Nutrition 

326 

16,534 

3.  Family  Living 

298 

12,749 

4.  Housing  & Home  Furnishings 

187 

5,458 

5.  Child  Development 

136 

5,391 

ERIC 
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Subject  Area 


No.  of  Classes 
Reported 


6.  Other  Interest  Courses  101 

7.  Consumer  Education  69 

8.  Home  Management  51 

9.  Family  Health  and  Home  Nursing  16 


Enrollment 

Reported 

2,954 

2,015 

1,701 

533 


The  tables  following  will  give  the  data  on  meetings  per  week 
length  of  class  period,  and  length  of  course,  for  each  subject 
area.  As  would  be  expected,  most  of  these  classes  were  scheduled 
for  a semester,  though  they  were  sometimes  arranged  in  pairs,  so 
that  a student  could  sign  up  for  the  two  separate  courses  to  make 
up  a year  of  home  economics . 
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G 

A *H 

0 
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■P  0) 

C -M 

Course 

Length 

Child 

Development 

Clothing  an 
Textiles 

Consumer 

Education 

Family  Heal 
or  Home  Nur 

•H 

> H 
<1) 

PJ  Pi 

>i  >i 

H H 

fU  rtf 
Cm  fa 

Food  and 
Nutrition 

Home 

Management 

Housing  & He 
Furnishings 

Year 

16 

86 

15 

i 

107 

75 

6 

18 

Semester 

113 

243 

46 

ii 

180 

220 

41 

158 

Nine  Wks 

3 

2 

5 

2 

3 

4 

3 

4 

Sem  or  Yr. 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

5 

0 

1 

Other 

1 

5 

3 

1 

1 

2 

0 

2 

No  response 

3 

16 

0 

1 

6 

20 

1 

4 

Total 

136 

356 

69 

16 

298 

326 

51 

187 
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II  Meetings 
Per  Wk. 
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13 
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No 
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24 
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356 

69 

16 

298 

326 

51 

187 
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Period 

Length 

Child 

De  ve lopme  nt 

Clothing  and 
Textiles 

Consumer 

Education 

Family  Health 
or  Home  Nursing 

Family  Living  or 
Family  Relations 

Food  and 
Nutrition 

Home 

Management 

Housing  & Home 
Furnishings 

56-59 

5 

24 

3 

2 

13 

18 

2 

7 

55 

65 

176 

36 

7 

136 

151 

23 

98 

51-54 

3 

10 

1 

3 

7 

10 

1 

2 

50 

19 

34 

5 

0 

24 

30 

7 

21 

46-49 

4 

8 

0 

0 

6 

8 

2 

6 

45 

r 

8 

0 

0 

12 

7 

0 

4 

41-44 

i 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

40 

13 

15 

0 

0 

53 

15 

6 

• 

18 

Lecture - 
lab 

6 

16 

3 

3 

13 

25 

2 

13 

Other 

0 

14 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 

0 

No 

response 

8 

24 

1 

1 

11 

26 

6 

9 

Total 

136 

356 

69 

16 

298 

326 

51 

187 

Again,  the  pattern  of  approximately  half  the  classes  meeting 
for  55  minutes  was  evident.  This  was  true,  even  for  the  foods 
classes.  These  did  have  a few  more  double  period,  or  lecture - 
laboratory  type  schedules,  but  the  difference  was  slight.  Family 
living  classes  were  reported  to  have  more  40  and  45  minute  periods 
than  the  other  subject  areas. 

ERfC 
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An  inspection  of  the  tabulation  forms  will  show  that  many 
of  the  larger  schools  had  several  semesters  of  foods  and  clothing 
courses  available.  Some  had  as  many  as  eight,  so  that  a student 
could  presumably  take  four  years  of  foods  or  clothing.  Tailoring, 
pattern  drafting,  "needlecraf t, " and  special  sewing  courses  for 
EMH  students  were  given  in  some  schools.  Special  foods  courses 
included  "Family  Meals,"  "Creative  Cooking,"  "College  Prepara- 
tory Foods,"  and  "Foreign  Foods." 

Eighteen  foods  courses  for  boys  only  were  reported,  as  were 
52  mixed  foods  classes.  Seven  boys  were  reported  enrolled  in 
regular  clothing  classes.  Consumer  education  and  family  living 
were  also  commonly  taken  by  boys.  One  hundred  thirty-three,  or 
about  44%  of  the  family  living  courses  reported  boys  enrolled  and 
37  or  53%  of  the  consumer  education  classes  contained  both  boys 
and  girls.  In  fact,  the  only  subject  area  which  was  not  reported 
to  enroll  at  least  a few  boys  was  that  of  Family  Health  and  Home 
Nursing.  There  were  only  a few  such  classes  reported. 

A detailed  breakdown  of  enrollment  figures  has  not  been  made 
for  this  report,  because  as  explained  previously,  they  cannot  be 
considered  either  complete  or  accurate. 

Other  Interest  Courses 

Teachers  were  invited  to  record  here,  any  special  "useful" 
home  economics  courses  which  did  not  fit  under  one  of  the  other 
headings.  In  some  cases,  though,  it  seemed  evident  that  the 
courses  listed  probably  should  have  been  recorded  elsewhere.  For 
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example,  courses  titled  "Psychology  for  Living,"  "Everyday 
Living,"  and  "Home  Living"  may  have  contained  family  living 
topics  or  content. 

Some  classes  set  up  for  gainful  enployment  but  not  presently 
being  reimbursed,  were  included  in  this  category.  Seventeen 
special  classes  for  boys  (usually  called  "Bachelor  Living")  were 
being  offered.  Four  hundred  and  seventy  five  boys  were  reported 
as  enrolled  in  these  classes.  Thirteen  courses  were  identified 
as  being  planned  especially  for  EMH  students  or  other  slow 
learners.  Some  of  the  courses  listed  as  "Practical  Home  Ec," 

"Basic  Home  Ec,"  etc.,  may  have  also  been  for  these  students,  but 
they  were  not  specifically  labeled  as  such.  A few  courses  were 
being  offered  for  the  college  bound,  and  several  schools  provided 
the  chance  for  independent  study.  One  small  school  offered  a 
course  which  enrolled  only  boys  and  was  titled  "Human  Ecology." 

Section  3 

Items  on  page  3 of  the  survey  form. 

This  page  requested  information  about  courses  taught  under  an 
approved  local  district  plan,  including  the  regular  gainful  employ- 
ment courses  identified  by  definite  code  numbers  by  the  Division 
of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education,  and  also  "pre -vocational" 
subject  matter  courses  being  taught  as  part  of  a sequential  plan 
in  preparation  for  entrance  into  the  employment  or  work  experience 
type  class. 
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Interpretation  of  this  section  was  apparently  very  difficult 

for  teachers.  Some  did  not  seem  to  know  whether  the  courses  in 

« 

their  schools  were  reimbursed  or  not.  Those  courses  which  were 
obviously  misplaced  were  moved  to  the  proper  section,  but  it  was 
not  always  possible  to  tell  exactly  where  they  should  have  been 
recorded.  The  "pre -vocational"  heading  was  especially  confusing. 

In  general,  courses  reported  under  this  title  were  thought  to  belong 
under  one  of  the  others.  Therefore,  in  tabulating,  each  was  placed 
under  a suitable  category,  and  this  section  was  eliminated.  It  was 
decided  that  this  procedure  would  give  a more  accurate  picture 
of  the  gainful  employment  courses  in  the  state. 

The  number  of  reimbursed  classes  reported,  by  topic  area,  is 
given  in  the  following  table. 


Course  Title 

Number  of  classes 
reported 

1.  Orientation 

186 

2.  Food  Preparation 

182 

3.  Child  Care 

137 

4 . Clothing 

124 

5.  Interrelated  Coop 

47 

6.  Other 

44 

7.  Housing  - Home  Furnishings 

44 

8.  Home  and  Industrial  Mgt. 

12 

Total 

776 
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The  courses  listed  under  "other"  included  eight  related  to 
health  occupations,  plus  some  other  courses  which  may  really 
have  belonged  under  other  headings,  but  were  not  easily  identified. 

A distribution  of  class  numbers  according  to  the  grade  levels 
served  is  given  in  the  next  table. 


Grade 

Level 

Orien- 

tation 

Child 

Care 

Clothing  Poods 

Housing- 
H.  Fum. 

Hm. 

Mgt. 

Other 

7 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7-8 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

15 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8-9 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

9 

82 

2 

4 

6 

3 

0 

3 

9-10 

32 

4 

5 

12 

0 

1 

0 

9-10-11 

2 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

• 

9-10-11-12 

4 

1 

6 

5 

2 

0 

0 

10 

28 

15 

15 

20 

3 

4 

3 

10-11 

3 

6 

7 

8 

3 

0 

3 

10-11-12 

3 

20 

22 

24 

7 

1 

5 

11 

0 

14 

8 

18 

2 

0 

3 

11-12 

0 

53 

31 

57 

14 

3 

14 

12 

1 

11 

5 

11 

4 

3 

9 

10-12 

0 

8 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

No  response 

11 

2 

17 

18 

5 

0 

3 

Total 

186 

137 

124 

182 

44 

12 

44 
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Two  hundred  and  sixty-two  classes  were  reported  as  meeting 
for  a semester,  and  almost  exactly  the  same  number  met  for  the 
school  year.  The  coop  and  orientation  courses  were  usually  sched- 
uled for  a year,  the  others  for  a semester.  A very  few  courses 
met  for  shorter  periods  of  time.  Because  of  the  fact  that  the 
"pre vocational"  courses  were  distributed  among  the  various  sub- 
ject area  courses,  thJ  classification  of  courses  as  cooperative 
and  in-school  was  often  missing  and  thus  no  summary  of  that  data 
is  being  presented  here. 

Some  boys  were  reported  enrolled  in  each  of  these  seven  types 
of  classes,  with  the  largest  number  in  food  service,  as  one  might 
expect. 

Section  4 

Items  on  p,  4 of  the  survey  form. 

On  page  4,  there  was  first  an  inquiry  about  consumer 
homemaking  courses — those  being  reimbursed  during  the  1970-71 
school  year.  One  hundred  and  one  were  reported.  The  following 
grade  levels  were  served  by  these  classes: 

9 - 7 classes 

10  - 12  classes 

11  - 3 classes 

10- 11  - 1 class 

11- 12  - 34  classes 

12  - 27  classes 

3 or  4 grades  - 9 classes 
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Eight  schools  did  not  report  a grade  level  for  the  consumer 
homemaking  course  being  taught  in  the  school.  About  half  of 
these  classes  met  for  a semester  and  about  half  for  a year.  There 
were  also  a few  9 wks  courses.  Boys  were  reported  enrolled  in 
47  of  the  classes,  about  46%. 

In  response  to  item  36  on  p.  4 of  the  survey  form,  a number 
of  schools  were  mentioned  as  centers  where  students  went  to  take 
an  occupational  training  course  after  they  had  taken  the  prelimi- 
nary subject  matter  course  in  their  home  high  school.  This 
practice  did  not  appear  to  be  common  in  the  state  at  the  present 
time,  however,. 

Summary  figures  for  item  37  on  p.  4 of  the  survey  form  are 
given  below. 


Don't  No 

Practice  Yes  No  Know  Response 

A.  Occupational  information  or  courses 

for  grades  6,  7 and  8 are  presently 
taught  in  this  school  by  a home  econom- 
ics trained  person.  76  388  35  205 

B.  In  this  school  district,  plans  have 
been  made  for  introducing  orientation  to 
the  world  of  work  in  grades  1-8  with  a 
home  economics  teacher  involved  in  the 

planning  and  instruction.  51  355  70  228 


C.  A home  economics  teacher  in  this 
school  is  cooperating  with  some  other 
vocational  department  by  teaching  part 
of  a course,  or  by  team  teaching. 
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It  may  be  concluded  that  there  is  some  attempt  being  made 
to  carry  out  each  of  these  practices,  but  that  they  are  certainly 
not  widely  carried  on. 

When  teachers  were  asked,  in  item  38,  whether  there  was  any 
other  type  of  program  in  their  school  which  had  not  been  covered 
by  the  previous  survey  responses,  they  mentioned  several  classes, 
such  as  family  living,  consumer  education,  management,  and  courses 
for  EMH  students,  which  could  have  been  reported  under  the  non- 
reimbursed course  section  of  the  survey.  A few  told  of  coopera- 
tively taught  courses,  or  courses  in  consumer  education  which  were 
taught  by  teachers  from  other  subject  areas . One  school  reported 
a special  course  for  pregnant  students.  A few  adult  classes  in 
clothing  construction  and  in  foods  were  mentioned.  Perhaps  the 
adult  program  has  largely  been  removed  to  the  junior  colleges. 

Some  schools  were  using  teacher  assistants  or  aides  and 
preparing  them  in  a special  course.  "Activity"  or  "mini"  courses 
without  grades  or  credit  were  reported  by  a few  teachers,  and  some 
of  these  were  also  reported  by  the  grade  and  junior  high  teachers. 

Section  5 

Items  on  p.  5 of  the  survey  form. 

A question  about  vocational  youth  clubs  (item  39)  was 
included.  Four  hundred  and  forty-one  schools  reported  FHA 
chapters  and  there  were  24  or  more  which  had  begun  HERO  chapters. 
Other  schools  had  special  clubs  for  food  service  or  home  ec  clubs 
which  were  not  affiliated  with  FHA. 
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The  last  question  on  the  survey  asked  for  any  changes  that 
were  being  planned  for  the  home  economics  programs  in  the  school 
for  the  1971-1972  school  year.  Almost  half  the  schools  responded 
to  this  question  and  many  plans  were  mentioned.  Some  schools 
(about  35-40)  which  did  not  already  have  a reimbursed  program 
were  planning  to  start  one,  and  several  were  affiliating  with  an 
3i.'ea  vocational  school.  Some  were  planning  to  cooperate  with 
nearby  schools  to  make  more  offerings  available.  Some  schools 
which  already  had  gainful  employment  programs  were  planning  to 
expand  these— either  to  add  the  cooperative  work  experience  phrase, 
or  to  branch  off  into  other  subject  areas.  New  courses  were  being 
added,  particularly  in  consumer  education,  bachelor  living  and 
boys’  foods  courses.  Composite  courses  were  being  changed  to 
interest  courses,  although  two  schools  reported  that  they  were 
reversing  this  process  because  of  lack  of  interest  in  the  semester 
courses. 

Finally,  several  schools  were  going  on  modular  scheduling, 
which  would  necessitate  extensive  changes  in  programming  and  more 
arrangements  for  individualized  instruction. 


The  survey  form  was  completed  by  asking  for  the  names  of  the 
teachers  in  the  school  classified  as 

A.  Full  time  instructors  teaching 

non -reimbursed  (useful)  home  economics  courses 

B,  Full  time  instructors  teaching  reimbursed  gainful  employ- 
ment  or  occupational  preparation  home  economics  courses 
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C.  Full  time  instructors  teaching  some  reimbursed  and  some 
non -reimbursed  home  economics  courses 

D.  Part-time  teachers. 

The  teacher  directory  obtained  from  this  survey  is  being 
published  as  a separate  document. 
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Summary 


The  purpose  of  the  survey  was  to  gather  base  line  quantitative 
data  about  the  home  economics  programs  in  operation  during  the 
school  year  1970-71  in  grades  six  through  twelve  in  the  public 
schools  of  Illinois,  excluding  the  city  of  Chicago. 

The  Illinois  State  School  Directory  was  used  to  identify 
2039  schools  for  the  survey,  presumably  all  the  downstate  senior 
high  schools,  three  year  junior  high  schools,  and  those  elementary 
or  middle  schools  which  enrolled  students  in  the  sixth,  seventh 
and  eighth  grades.  Nineteen  schools  were  later  removed  from  the 
listing  because  of  duplication,  consolidation,  incorrect  identi- 
fication, etc.  Five  elementary  schools  were  added. 

Responses  to  a detailed  survey  form  were  received  from  704 
of  the  740  junior  and  senior  high  schools  and  from  1138  of  the 
1281  elementary  and  middle  schools.  The  overall  response  rate 
was  91%. 

It  was  found  that  home  ecpnomics  instruction  was  widely 
available  in  high  schools  throughout  the  state.  Only  one  regular 
high  school,  Onarga,  in  Iroquois  county,  is  known  to  have  no 
program.  Home  economics  courses  were  available,  and  usually  re- 
quired of  the  girls,  in  about  a third  of  the  schools  enrolling 
students  in  grades  6,  7 and  8.  Approximately  11%  of  those  elemen- 
tary or  middle  schools  which  had  home  economics  for  girls,  also 
offered  it  to  boys,  usually  for  a shorter  period  of  time  or  as 
an  "exchange"  program.  A very  small  number  of  schools  offered 
home  economics  for  pupils  in  grades  4 through  6. 
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Approximately  40%  of  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools 
surveyed  reported  that  one  or  more  of  the  reimbursed  "vocational" 
programs  was  being  carried  on  during  the  1970-71  school  year. 
Fifty-five  per  cent  of  the  schools  reported  that  only  non- 
reimbursed home  economics  was  being  taught.  Aoproximately  40 
of  these  schools  indicated  that  they  were  planning  to  start  a 
reimbursed  program  within  the  next  year  or  two. 

Fifty-nine  per  cent  of  the  schools  reported  a non -reimbursed 
composite  Home  Economics  I class.  Composite  courses  decreased 
in  number  at  the  higher  grade  levels,  with  only  12$  of  the  schools 
reporting  a senior  composite  class. 

The  most  popular  interest  course  was  Clothing,  with  356 
classes  reported  in  that  area.  Courses  in  Foods,  Family  Living 
and  Home  Furnishings  followed  in  that  order  of  frequency. 

In  reimbursed  programs,  "Orientation"  classes  were  most 
common,  with  186  being  reported.  Courses  in  food  preparation 
and  child  care  were  next  in  frequency,  with  clothing  fourth  in 
number  of  classes  offered. 

One  hundred  and  one  courses  were  reported  a->  being  offered 
under  consumer  homemaking  contracts. 

Many  schools  reported  that  changes  in  their  programs  were 
being  considered  for  1970-71. 

Teachers  had  much  difficulty  in  interpreting  the  survey 
questions.  Several  points  on  the  form  would  need  clarification  if 
it  were  to  be  used  again  in  a follow-up  study.  However,  it  seemed 
evident  also  that  many  teachers  in  the  state  were  not  familiar 
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with  either  the  provisions  of  or  the  rationale  behind  the 
Vocational  Education  Acts,  as  these  are  currently  being  imple- 
mented in  Illinois.  In-service,  as  well  as  pre-service  instruc 
tion  in  this  area,  seems  an  urgent  need. 
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Dear 


Recent  Federal  legislation  has  provided  an  incentive  for  organizational  changes  in  many  high  school  curriculum 
areas,  including  home  economics.  As  a result,  there  have  been  numerous  modifications  of  home  economics  programs 
in  the  schools  of  the  state.  However,  factual  information  about  present  programs  is  lacking.  The  steering  committee  of 
the  Illinois  Vocational  Home  Economics  Teachers  Association,  in  cooperation  with  the  Research  and  Development  Unit 
of  the  Illinois  Division  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education,  earnestly  solicits  your  help  in  assessing  the  currentstatus 
of  home  economics  instruction  in  Illinois. 


This  form  has  been  arranged  to  take  a minimum  of  your  time.  Your  cooperation  in  checking  the  facts  to  give  an 
accurate  response  and  in  returning  the  material  promptly  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 


Sincerely, 


Dorothy  Keenan 
for  the  IVHETA 


HOME  ECONOMICS  PROGRAMS  SURVEY 


Please  fill  in  the  following: 
1 . School 


Name 


2.  School  Address 


District  No. 


Box,  Street,  or  Route 
3.  Grades  included  in  this  school: 

City 

Zip  Code 

4.  Total  School  enrollment: 

Girls 

Boys 

Total  Home  Economics  Enrollment 

Girls 

Boys 

5.  Did  this  school  have  a vocational  (reimbursed)  home  economics  program  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  new  Illinois 
State  Plan  in  1969?  Yes  No 


G.  Does  this  school  currently  offer  general  non-vocational  (non -reimbursed)  home  economics  courses? 
No 

II  "yes",  please  give  details  in  items  7 through  22  on  Page  2. 

If  "no",  please  continue  with  item  23  on  Page  3. 
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COURSES  IN  PREPARATION  FOR  HOMfMAKING  BEING  OFFERED 
IN  THIS  SCHOOL  DURING  THE  1970-71  SCHOOL  YEAR 


Items  7 22  apply  only  to  non  vocational  (non  reimbursable)  home  economics  courses  being  taught  in  1970-71, 
(those  not  included  under  a special  contract  or  Local  District  One  and  Five  Year  Plan  for  Vocational  and  Technical 
L ducat  ion  ) Reimbursable  courses  will  be  reported  on  other  pages  in  the  survey.  Complete  the  table  below  by  placing 
,i  check  or  writing  in  the  information  asked  for. 


Check 
f First 
Year 

School-Level 

Meetings 
per  wk. 

Length 

of 

Class 

Length  of 
Course- 
(sem.,  yr.,  or 

No.  of 
Sections 
per  yr. 

Total 

Enrollment 

Course 
Off  d. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Period 

other) 

girls 

boys 

Junior  High  or  Middle  School 

7. 

6th  grade 

8. 

7th  grade 

9 

8th  grade 

High  School  Composite  Courses 

10. 

Home  Economics  1 

11. 

Home  Economics  II 

12. 

Home  Economics  III 

13. 

Home  Economics  IV 

High  School  Special  Interest  Courses 

14. 

Child  Development 

15. 

Clothing  and  Textiles 

16. 

Consumer  Education 
(See  footnote  1 ) 

17. 

Family  Health  or  Home  Nursing 

18. 

Family  Living  or  Family  Relations 

19. 

Food  & Nutrition 

20. 

Home  Management 

21. 

Housing  & Home  Furnishings  (Interior 
Decoration) 

22 

Othets  (list) 

| 

(lock'd*  above  any  wage  earning  type  courses  which  era  not  covered  by  approved  Local  District  Plan  filed  with  the  State 
Board  of  Vocational  Education.) 

* Lisil  only  Cimsomt’i  Education  emusos  taught  hy  Home  Economics  teachers,  but  not  included  in  Local  District  Plan. 
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Does  this  school  have  an  approved  reimbursable  local  district  Plan  for  vocational  education  for  1970-7 which 
includes  home  economics  courses?  Yes  No 

If  "yes",  please  give  details  in  items  24  through  33 . 

If  "no",  please  continue  with  item  34 # 

HOME  ECONOMICS  COURSES  TAUGHT  IN 
THIS  SCHOOL  UNDER  AN  APPROVED  PLAN 


Home  Economics  Courses  for 
Gainful  Employment 

High 

School 

Credit 

Grade 

Level 

No.  of 
Sections 

Total 

Enrollment 

In 

School 

Co-op 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Per  Year 

Gills 

Boys 

24.  Home  Economics  Occupations 
Exploratory  Orientation  Courses  - 
09.0200 

25.  Child  Care  - 09.0201 

26.  Clothing  - 09.0202 

27,  Food  Preparation  - 09.0203 

28.  Housing  and  Home  Furhishings  - 
09.0204 

29.  Home  and  Industrial  Management  - 
09.0205 

30.  Interrelated  Cooperative 
Courses 

31,  Other  Occupational  Training 
Courses 

32.  Are  any  Home  Economic  subject  matter  orientation  courses  being  taught  in  this  school  in  1970-71  as  part  of  a 
sequence  in  one  of  the  wage  earning  Programs  listed  above?  If  yes,  please  give  details  below  in  Item  33. 


33.  Prevocationa!  home  economics  courses  being  taught  in  this  school: 


Course  Title 

Grade 

Level 

Met 

per 

stings 

wk. 

Length 

of 

Period 

Length  c'  Course 
(sem.,  yr.,  or 
or  other) 

No.  of 
Sections 
per  yr. 

Total  Yearly 
Enrollment 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Girls 

Boys 

o 

ERLC 
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34.  Does  thisschool  heveJor  1970-71,  a *p<vial  consumer  homem^mg  contract  covering  consumer  homemaking  courses? 

If  "yes",  please  give  details  in  items  35 , 36 . 

If  "no",  please  continue  with  item  37 . 


Courses  presently  being  taught  in  this  school  under  a special  consumer  homemaking  contract: 


Course  Title 

Grade 

Level 

Meetings 
per  wk. 

Length  of  Course- 
(sem.,  yr.,  or  other) 

No.  of  Sections 
peryr. 

Total 

Enrollment 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

girls 

boys 

38.  Are  any  of  the  courses  listed  in  item  33  taken  by  students  who  will  take  the  occupational  training  course  in  another  high 
school  or  area  vocational  school?  If  so,  please  place  a check  by  each  such  course  and  give  the  name  of  the  school. 


37  Mtow|rrI|7temnV  C *"  f°l,0Win9  which  are  trUe  in  v°ur  sch0°l  and  9ive  detai,s-  including  enrollment,  if  any,  in  the  space 


A.  Occupational  information  or  courses  for  grades  6,  7,  and  8 are  presently  taught 
in  this  school  by  a home  economics  trained  person. 


B.  In  this  school  district,  plans  have  been  made  for  introducing  orientation  to  the 
world  of  work  in  grades  1*8  with  a home  economics  teacher  involved  in  the 
planning  and  instruction. 


C.  A home  economics  teacher  in  this  school  is  cooperating  with  some  other  vocational 
department  by  teaching  part  of  a course,  o*  by  team  teaching  (as  for  example,  a 
unit  in  Orientation  to  the  World  of  Work).  What  area  and  with  what  departments? 


38.  Is  theio  any  other  type  of  home  economics  related  course  or  program  carried  on  in  this  school  which  has  not  been  covered 
by  the  previous  questions?  If  so,  please  describe  and  give  the  total  enrollment  of  students  during  the  past  year. 


o 
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39.  Do  you  have  vocational  youth  clubs  activities  in  your  school?  Yes  No 


Organization 

Yes 

No 

Membership 

FHA 

Girls 

Bovs 

HERO 

H.  Ec.  Club 

Other  Vocational  Youth  Clubs 

40.  What  changes  are  being  planned  in  the  home  economics  programs  in  this  school  for  the  1971*72? 


41 . We  would  like  to  prepare  an  accurate  directory  of  state  home  economics  teachers.  Would  you  please  give  the  names  of 
the  teachers  in  this  school,  placing  each  in  the  proper  category? 


A.  Full-time  instructor 
teaching  non -reimbursed 
(usefu|)Home  Economics 
courses 

B.  Full-time  instructor 
teaching  reimbursed  Gainful 
Employment  or  Occupa- 
tional Preparation  Home 
Economics  courses 

C.  Full-time  instructor 
teaching  some  reimbursed  and 
some  non -reimbursed  Home 
Economics  courses 

D.  Part-time  teachers 
(indicate  whether  teaching 
part  time  in  category  A,  B, 
orC) 

Plt'dso  sign  youi  name  and  position  here: 


and  return  the  entire  form  in  the  accompanying 


envelope. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  cooperation. 
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Dear 

A special  committee  of  the  Illinois  Vocational  Home  Economics 
Teachers  Association,  in  cooperation  with  the  Research  and 
Development  Unit  of  the  Illinois  Division  of  Vocational  and 
Technical  Education,  is  conducting  a survey  to  assess  the 
current  status  of  home  economics  instruction  in  the  state. 

We  know  that  some  schools  offer  home  economics  to  students 
in  the  upper  elementary  grades.  Would  you  please,  therefore, 
fill  in  and  return  the  attached  postcard? 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 


Dorothy  Keenan 

Home  Economics  Education 


Please  check  and  fill  in: 

1.  A home  economics  course  is  not  offered  in  this 

school. 


2.  

The  following  home  economics 

course (s)  are 

offered: 

Grade 

Level 

Length  of 
course 

No*  of  sections 
per  year 

Total  Yearly 
Enrollment 

Boys  Girls 


Comments 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 
Name  and  Position  

School  Name  S Address 
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CHAPTER  I 


BACKGROUND  AND  PROCEDURES 


Introduction 


The  purpose  of  the  training  supported  by  the  Oklahoma  State  Department  of  Vocational 
and  Technical  Education  is  to  provide  students  with  the  knowledges  and  skills  necessary 
to  enter  and  succeed  in  the  world  of  work.  To  evaluate  the  training  it  is  necessary  to 
examine  the  post-training  experiences  of  program  graduates  in  the  labor  market. 

LhnHi^lah°kma*  Siate  ,D®partment  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  has  been 

w^nte  the^fiS^  f?  t°hW‘UP  00  9radUat6S  f°r  the  paSt  Six  years'  and  this  reP°rt 
finnfn*  a f d 9 t.  he  surveys  for  the  past  two  years<  conclusions  based  on  the 
findings  and  recommendations  based  on  the  conclusions. 

InnrthaaPHr/^e?i!iCally  presents  W the  Purpose  of  the  report,  (2)  deliminations  of  the 
report,  and  (3)  the  survey  methods  used  to  gather  data  for  the  report. 


Purpose  of  the  Report 


Lnpripnr^r  f a ^on's}°  answer  the  question,  "What  has  been  the  post-training 
experience  of  graduates  and  dropouts  of  vocational  and  technical  education;  what  has 
been  the  experience  of  those  who  entered  the  world  of  work;  and  what  implications  does 

future?"61^*61106  hWe  f°r  the  improvement  of  vocational  and  technical  education  in  the 


Delimitations 


The  report  is  delimited  by  the  following  factors: 


1. 


Home  Economics  Useful  students  are  not  included  in  the  report  as  the 

purpose  of  this  type  of  program  is  not  to  prepare  workers  for  the  world 
of  work. 

Follow-up  data  on  adult  students,  MDTA  students,  and  special  schools 
students  is  not  mckjded  in  the  report  as  the  data  either  (a)  was  not  available 
or  (b)  was  published  in  other  documents. 
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Survey  Methods 


During  the  enrollment  periods  in  1968-1969  and  1969-1970,  students  in  vocational  and 
technical  programs  in  Oklahoma  completed  an  enrollment  form.  In  the  1968-1969  school 
year  this  enrollment  form  was  identified  as  OTIS  2 while  in  the  1969-1970  school  year, 
the  enrollment  form  was  identified  as  VE  6000.  (NOTE:  Both  of  these  forms  are  presented 
in  Occupational  Training  Information  System  - - Final  Report,  published  by  the  Oklahoma 
State  University  Research  Foundation  in  1970.) 

Five  months  after  the  students  graduated,  program  instructors  were  given  a follow-up  card 
on  each  student  who  had  enrolled.  On  the  card  was  an  inclusive  list  of  ten  possible 
post-tiaining  activities.  (NOTE:  For  a sample  of  the  follow-up  cards,  again  see  Occupational 
Training  Information  System  - - Final  Report.)  Using  his  local  knowledge  and  contacts, 
the  teacher  completed  a follow-up  card  for  each  student  by  marking  one  of  the  ten 
responses. 

One  year  from  the  first  follow-up  period,  the  students  were  followed-up  a second  time 
using  the  same  techniques. 
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CHAPTER  II 


SURVEY  RESULTS  AND  DIVISIONAL  COMPARISONS 


Introduction 


This  chapter  presents  the  results  of  the  survey  described  in  Chapter  I.  Raw  data  and  related 
percentages  from  the  survey  will  be  presented  in  Tables  I through  VI.  In  addition,  follow-up 
data  comparisons  will  be  made  with  respect  to  the  following  three  bases:  (1)  a comparison 
of  1969-1970  graduates  (1st  year  follow-up)  with  1969-1970  dropouts  possessing 
marketable  skills  (1st  year  follow-up),  (2)  a comparison  of  1968-1969  graduates  (1st  year 
follow-up)  with  1969-1970  graduates  (1st  year  follow-up),  and  (3)  a comparison  of  first 
and  second  year  follow-up  data  on  1968-1969  graduates.  Bar  graphs  (Figures  1 through 
24)  will  be  used  as  a means  of  presenting  the  data  comparisons.  Finally,  the  data  on 
the  employment  status  of  graduates  who  were  available  for  placement  is  presented  in  bar 
graph  form  (Figures  25  through  32). 


Explanation  of  Table  and  Bar  Graphs 


The  abbreviations  used  in  the  tables  and  bar  graphs  are  defined  below.  All  other  headings 
are  self  explanatory. 

EMP  REL  (Employed  Related)--This  heading  refers  to  those  vocational-technical  graduates 
or  dropouts  who  are  employed  full-time  in  an  occupation  that  is  the  same  as  or  closely 
related  to  the  occupation  for  which  the  training  program  is  designed. 

EMP  UNR  (Employed  Unrelated)~This  heading  refers  to  those  vocational-technical 
graduates  or  dropouts  that  are  employed  full-time  in  an  occupation  that  is  not  closely 
related  to  the  occupation  for  which  the  training  program  is  designed. 

EMP  P-T  (Employed  Part-Time)--This  heading  refers  to  those  vocational-technical  graduates 
or  dropouts  that  are  currently  employed  on  a part-time  basis  and  not  in  school  full-time 
irrespective  of  whether  the  particular  job  they  are  engaged  in  is  related  or  unrelated  to 
training. 

UN  EMP  (Unemployed)--Unemployed.  but  in  the  labor  force  and  not  in  school  full-time. 

SCH  REL  (School  Related)--This  column  heading  refers  to  those  vocational-technical 
graduates  or  dropouts  that  have  returned  to  school  full-time  and  are  engaged  in  course 
work  or  a program  of  study  related  to  the  training  they  received  from  their  particular 
vocational-technical  program. 
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SCH  UNR  (School  Unrelated)— This  heading  refers  to  those  vocational-technical  graduates 
or  dropouts  that  have  returned  to  school  full-time  and  are  engaged  in  course  work  or 
a program  of  study  unrelated  to  the  training  they  received  from  their  particular 
vocational-technical  program. 

MIL  (Military)--This  heading  refers  to  those  vocational-technical  graduates  or  dropouts  that 
are  serving  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

NOT  L-F  (Not  in  Labor  Force)--This  heading  refers  to  those  vocational-technical  graduates 
or  dropouts  that  are  not  in  the  labor  force;  that  is,  those  not  gainfully  employed  or 
seeking  employment  (e.g.,  a housewife). 

UNK  (unknown)--This  heading  refers  to  those  vocational-technical  graduates  or  dropouts 
which  the  survey  respondents  (i.e.,  teachers)  were  unable,  due  to  insufficient  information, 
to  place  in  any  of  the  other  eight  categories  defined  above. 

Table  I of  this  study  presents  first-year  follow-up  data  on  the  1969-1970  graduates  by 
service  division.  As  noted  at  the  bottom  of  the  table  the  data  reported  represents 
approximately  sixty-eight  percent  of  the  total  population  of  1969-1970  graduates. 

Table  II,  like  Table  I,  is  based  on  the  survey  results  of  the  1969-1970  follow-up.  It  reports 
the  first-year  follow-up  data  on  1969-1970  dropouts  who  had  obtained  marketable  skills. 
As  in  Table  I the  data  in  this  table  represents  approximately  sixty-eight  percent  of  the 
total  population  of  1969-1970  dropouts  with  marketable  skills. 

Table  III  presents  the  first-year  follow-up  data  on  1968-1969  graduates.  The  data  reported 
represents  approximately  eighty-four  percent  of  the  total  population  of  1968-1969 
graduates. 

Table  IV  covers  the  1968-1969  graduates  again  but  represents  a second  year  follow-up 
on  these  individuals.  The  data  reported  represents  fifty  percent  of  the  tot?l  population 
of  1968-1969  graduates. 

Table  V presents  follow-up  data  on  both  the  number  and  percent  of  graduates  who  were 
available  for  placement  (entered  the  labor  force)  for  the  follow-up  years  1968-1969  and 
1969-1970.  Column  headings  from  left  to  right  include:  (1)  the  Program  Division,  (2) 
the  total  number  of  graduates,  (3)  the  number  and  percent  of  total  graduates  available 
for  placement,  (4)  the  number  and  percent  of  total  graduates  available  for  placement  broken 
down  into  the  four  status  categories  that  comprise  the  total  "available  for  placement" 
category,  i.e.  employed  related,  employed  unrelated,  employed  part-time  and  unemployed. 

The  interpretation  of  Table  VI  headings  is  as  follows.  From  left  to  right,  the  column 
titled  "Program  Title"  lists  those  programs  offered  on  which  follow-up  information  was 
available.  The  column  "Percent  Available  for  Labor  Force"  refers  to  the  combined 
percentages  of  those  graduates  or  dropouts  in  the  "Employed  Related,"  "Employed 
Unrelated,"  "Employed  Part-Time,"  and  the  "Unemployed"  categories.  The  next  four 
columns  in  the  table,  which  are  under  the  general  heading  "Of  Those  Available  for  Labor 
Force,"  designates  what  percent  of  the  total  number  of  program  graduates  available  for 
the  Labor  Force  fall  in  the  "Employed  Related,"  "Employed  Unrelated,"  "Employed 
Part-Time,"  and  "Unemployed"  categories.  The  four  columns  under  the  broad  heading 
"Unavailable  for  Labor  Force"  designates  what  percent  of  the  total  number  of  program 
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graduates  fall  into  the  "School  Related, "'School  Unrelated,"  "Armed  Forces,"  and  "Not 
in  Labor  Force"  categories.  The  final  category  listed  in  the  table,  "Status  Unknown," 
designates  what  percent  of  the  total  number  of  program  graduates  could  not,  due  to 
insufficient  information,  be  placed  in  any  of  the  previously  mentioned  eight  categories. 
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Figure  l A Comrarison  of  1969-1970  Graduates  (1st  Year  Follow-up) 
with  1969-1970  Dropouts  (1st  Year  Follow-up)  Possessing 
Marketable  Skills  — Agriculture  Division 
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Figure  2 A Comparison  of  1969-1970  Graduates  (1st  Year  Follow-up) 
with  1969-1970  Dropouts  (1st  Yeai  Follow-up)  Possessing 
Marketable  Skills  — Distributive  Education  Division 
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Figure  3 A Comparison  of  1969-1970  Graduates  (1st  Year  Follow-up) 
with  1969-1970  Dropouts  (1st  Year  Follow-up)  Possessing 
Marketable  Skills  — Health  Division 
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Figure  4 A Comparison  of  1969—1970  Graduates  (1st  Year  Follow-up) 
with  1969-1970  Dropouts  (1st  Year  Follow-up)  Possessing 
Marketable  Skills  — Home  Economics  Division 
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Figure  5 A Comparison  of  1969-1970  Graduates  (1st  Year  Follow-up) 
with  1969-1970  Dropouts  (1st  Year  Follow-up)  Possessing 
Marketable  Skills  — Business  and  Office  Division 
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Figure  6 A Comparison  of  1969-1970  Graduates  (1st.  Year  Follow-up) 
with  1969-1970  Dropouts  (1st  Year  Follow-up)  Possessing 
Marketable  Skills  — Technical  Division 
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Figure  7 A Comparison  of  1969-1970  Graduates  (1st  Year  Follow-up) 
with  1969-1970  Dropouts  (ls‘  Year  Follow-up)  Possessing 
Marketable  Skills  — Trade  and  Industrial  Division 
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Figure  8 A Comparison  of  1969-1970  Graduates  (1st  Year  Follow-up) 
with  1969-1970  Dropouts  (1st  Year  Follow-up)  Possessing 
Marketable  Skills  — All  Divisions  Combined 
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Figure  9 A Comparison  of  1968-1969  Graduates  (1st  Year  Follow-up) 

with  1969-1970  Graduates  (1st  Year  Follow-up)  — Agriculture 
Division 
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Figure  10  A Comparison  of  1968-1969  Graduates  (1st  Year  Follow-up) 
with  1969-1970  Graduates  (1st  Year  Follow-up)  — Distribu 
tive  Education  Division 
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Figure  lj  A Comparison  of  1968-1969  Graduates  (1st  Year  Follow-up) 
with  1969-1970  Graduates  (1st  Year  Follow-up)  --  Health 
Division 
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Figure  12  A Comparison  of  1968-1969  Graduates  (1st  Year  Follow-up) 
with  1969-1970  Graduates  (1st  Year  Follow-up)  — Home 
Economics  Division 
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Figure  13  A Comparison  of  1968-1969  Graduates  (let  Year  Follow-up) 
with  1969-1970  Graduates  (1st  Year  Follow-up)  — Business 
and  Office  Division 
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Figure  14  A Comparison  of  1968*1969  Graduates  (1st  Year  Follow-up) 
with  1969-1970  Graduates  (1st  Year  Follow-up)  — Technical 
Division 
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Figure  15  A Comparison  of  1968-1969  Graduates  (1st  Year  Follow-up) 
with  1969-1970  Graduates  (1st  Year  Follow-up)  — Trade 
and  Industrial  Division 
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Figure  16  A Comparison  of  1968-1969  Graduates  (1st  Year  Follow-up) 
with  1969-1970  Graduates  (1st  Year  Follow-up)  --  All 
Divisions  Combined 
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Figure  17  A Comparison  of  First  and  Second  Year  Follow-up  Data 
on  1968-1969  Graduates  --  Agriculture  Division 
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Figure  18  A Comparison  of  First  and  Second  Year  Follow-up  Data 

on  1968-1969  Graduates  — Distributive  Education  Division 
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Figure  19  A Comparison  of  First  and  Second  Year  Follow-up  Data 
on  1968-1969  Graduates  --  Health  Division 
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Figure  20  A Comparison  of  First  and  Second  Year  Follow-up  Data 
on  1968-1969  Graduates  — Home  Economics 
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Figure  21  A Comparison  of  First  and  Second  Year  Follow-up  Data 

on  1968-1969  Graduates  — Business  and  Office  Division 
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Figure  22  A Comparison  of  First  and  Second  Year  Follow-up  Data 
on  1968-1969  Graduates  — Technical  Division 
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Figure  23  A Comparison  of  First  and  Second  Year  Follow-up  Data 

on  1968-1969  Graduates  --  Trade  and  Industrial  Division 
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Figure  24  A Comparison  of  First  and  Second  Year  Follow-up  Data 
on  1968-1969  Graduates  — All  Divisions  Combined 
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Figure  25  Employment  Status  of  Graduates  Available  for 
Placement-Agriculture  Division 
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Figure  26  Employment  Status  of  Graduates  Available  for 
Placement — Distributive  Education  Division. 
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Figure  27  Employment  Status  of  Graduates  Available  for 
Placement — Health  Division 
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Figure  28  Employment  Status  of  Graduates  Available  for 
Placement — Home  Economics  Division 
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Figure  29  Employment  Status  of  Graduates  Available  for 
Placement — Business  and  Office  Division 
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Figure  30  Employment  Status  of  Graduates  Available  for 
Placement — Technical  division 
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Figure  31  Employment  Status  of  Graduates  Available  for 
Placement — Trade  and  Industrial  Division 
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Figure  32  Employment  Status  of  Graduates  Available  for 
Placement — All  Divisions  Combined 


CHAPTER  III 


FINDINGS,  CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


Introduction 


This  chapter  presents  (1)  major  findings  summarized  from  Chapter  II,  (2)  conclusions  drawn 
from  these  findings,  and  (3)  recommendations  based  on  the  conclusions. 


Findings 


Major  findings  from  the  data  presented  in  Chapter  II  include  the  following: 

1.  With  the  exception  of  graduates  from  the  Health  Division,  the  percent  of 
graduates  who  are  available  for  placement  (those  who  enter  the  labor 
market)  is  less  than  half  of  the  total  number  of  graduates. 

2.  The  percent  of  graduates  who  are  continuing  school  decreases  sharply  within 
the  one  year  period  between  the  first  follow-up  and  the  second  follow-up. 

3.  The  percent  of  graduates  who  are  available  for  placement  increases  sharply 
within  the  one  year  period  between  the  first  follow-up  and  the  second 
follow-up. 

4.  The  percent  of  graduates  who  were  classified  as  "employed  related"  was 
greater  than  the  percent  of  dropouts  who  had  obtained  a marketable  skill 
and  were  classified  as  "employed  related." 

5.  The  percent  of  graduates  classified  as  "unemployed"  five  months  after 
graduation  was  strikingly  less  than  the  unemployment  percentages  normally 
associated  with  this  age  group. 

6.  Of  those  graduates  entering  the  labor  market,  over  seventy  percent  were 
classified  as  "employed  related." 

7.  There  is  a great  deal  of  variation  between  program  types  in  terms  of 
follow-up  data. 
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Conclusions 


Based  on  the  above  findings,  the  following  conclusions  are  presented. 

1.  More  than  half  of  the  graduates  from  vocational  or  technical  programs  do 
not  attempt  to  use  their  training  to  find  permanent  employment  within 
five  months  after  completion  of  training.  (NOTE:  See  Finding  1.)  It  would 
therefore  seem  that  the  most  efficient  way  to  increase  the  supply  of  trained 
manpower  for  the  labor  market  would  be  to  increase  the  percent  of 
graduates  who  enter  the  labor  market  In  other  words,  it  is  more  efficient 
to  better  utilize  the  trained  manpower  that  is  now  being  produced  than 
to  increase  the  number  of  trainees. 

2.  Many  vocational  or  technical  graduates  enter  advanced  schooling  but  drop 
out  within  one  year.  (NOTE:  See  Findings  2 and  3.)  They  are  delayed 
entrants  into  the  labor  market. 

3.  Completion  of  a vocational  or  technical  program  increases  one's  chance  of 
being  employed  in  the  field  for  which  the  program  is  preparing  workers. 
(NOTE:  See  Findings  4 and  6.) 

4.  Participation  in  a vocational  and  technical  program  decreases  the  chances 
of  being  unemployed.  (NOTE:  See  Finding  5.) 

5.  Some  vocational  or  technical  training  programs  are  more  efficient  than  other 
programs  in  terms  of  producing  workers  for  the  labor  market.  (NOTE: 

See  Finding  7) 


Recommendations 


The  following  recommendations  are  based  on  the  above  conclusions. 


1.  Efforts  should  be  made  to  increase  the  percent  of  graduates  who  enter 
the  labor  force.  This  could  be  most  practically  accomplished  by  reducing 
the  percent  of  graduates  who  continue  their  education  in  a field  that  is 
not  related  to  their  vocational  or  technical  training.  A college  bound  student 
should  not  be  allowed  to  take  a training  slot  if  it  prevents  an  employment 
bound  student  from  receiving  training.  This  implies  the  selection  of  students 
in  greatest  need  of  training  for  employment  and  the  counseling  of  graduates 
toward  employment  or  further  education  related  to  the  vocational  program 
from  which  they  have  completed. 

2.  The  importance  of  placement  and  adequate  follow-up  efforts  should  be 
emphasized  to  vocational  and  technical  teachers,  both  at  the  preservice  and 
in-service  levels. 
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3.  Schools  should  be  encouraged  to  establish  placement  procedures  and  to 
delegate  responsibility  for  placement 

4.  Follow-up  data  on  specific  program  types  should  be  carefully  considered 
when  planning  vocational  and  technical  program  expansion  or  reduction. 
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PUBLISHER'S  FOREWORD 


Labor  law  in  the  United  States  results  directly  from  the 
shift  of  the  American  economy  from  an  agricultural  to  an 
industrial  polarization.  With  industrialization  came  the  develop- 
ment of  labor  unions  and  the  need  for  legal  definitions, 
guidelines,  and  safeguards. 

The  legal  status  of  labor  unions  has  evolved  from  repressive 
common-law  decisions  of  the  nineteenth  century,  through 
sympathetic  New  Deal  legislation  of  the  1930's,  to  a balanced- 
power  philosophy  as  expressed  in  congressional  acts  of  1947  and 
1959.  Federal  law  encourages  union  organization  and  collective 
bargaining,  while  protecting  the  rights  of  individual  workers  and 
of  the  general  public. 

Consequent  to  passage  of  federal  legislation  the  states 
enacted  various  laws  modeled  on  the  federal  statutes.  State  law 
was  severely  limited,  however,  by  the  expansion  of  federal-law 
jurisdiction  through  a broadened  interpretation  of  interstate 
commerce,  which  left  to  state  coverage  principally  small 
retail-sales  firms,  service  operations,  and  agriculture,  which  is 
usually  excluded  from  federal  labor  laws. 

Labor  legislation  has  become  so  comprehensive  yet  so 
detailed,  so  multifarious  yet  so  particularized,  so  universally 
applicable  yet  so  inaccessible  to  nonlawyers,  that  workers  and 
small  employers  need  help  in  understanding  how  its  provisions 
affect  them. 

Realizing  this  need,  Dr.  Joan  McCrea,  associate  professor  of 
economics  at  The  University  of  Texas  at  Arlington,  has  prepared 
this  brief  guide  to  Texas  Labor  Laws.  It  is  a very  useful  aid  to 
workers,  small  employers,  students,  and  other  laymen  who  lack 
v'asy  access  to  the  laws  which  significantly  affect  workers, 
employers,  and  labor  unions  in  Texas.  The  Bureau  of  Business 
Research  is  pleased  to  present  this  helpful  handbook  on  Texas 
labor  law  as  No.  14  in  its  Business  Guide  series. 
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PREFACE 


This  brief  guide  to  Texas  labor  laws  is  intended  as  an  aid 
for  students,  workers,  small  employers,  and  other  laymen  who 
do  not  have  ready  access  to  the  statutes  affecting  workers, 
employers,  and  unions.  Additional  information  is  always  avail- 
able from  an  office  of  the  state  or  federal  agency  administering 
the  law. 

Attorney  L.  N.  D.  Wells,  Jr.,  has  provided  very  helpful 
assistance  and  critical  comments,  but  he  is  not  responsible  for 
any  errors  of  law  or  opinions  which  may  remain.  I am  grateful 
to  Mrs.  Anita  Force  for  her  patient  and  efficient  typing  of  the 
manuscript. 


Joan  McCrea 


The  University  of  Texas  at  Arlington 
December  1970 
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KEY  TO  LEGAL  ANNOTATIONS 


Att'y.  Gen.  Op.  No.  M-433  ( 1 969) — M-433  refers  to  the  433rd 
opinion  of  Attorney  General  Crawford  Martin. 

Civ.  App.,  1958-The  case  was  decided  by  the  Civil  Appeals  Court 
in  1958. 

Civ.  App.-Galveston  1941-The  case  was  decided  by  Court  of 
Civil  Appeals  in  Galveston  in  1941. 

Comm.  App.,  1922-The  case  was  decided  by  the  Commission  of 
Appeals  in  1922. 

Cr.  R.- Texas  Criminal  Reports,  series  of  decisions  of  Court  of 
Criminal  Appeals.  151  Cr.  R.  343  refers  to  volume  151, 
page  343. 

H.B.  3951,  L.  1963-House  Bill  3951  passed  by  the  Legislature  in 
1963. 

16  LRRM  634— Labor  Relations  Reference  Manual,  Volume  16, 
page  634. 

Op.  Atty.  Gen  .-Digest  of  Opinions  of  the  Attorney  General  of 
Texas,  published  annually,  and  numbered  consecutively 
throughout  the  tenure  of  each  office. 

P.C.  1613-  Vernon's  Annotated  Pena!  Code  of  the  State  of  Texas, 
Article  1613. 

R. C.S.  Art.  $1 52- Vernon's  Revised  Civil  Statutes  of  the  State  of 

Texas,  Article  5152.  Most  of  the  civil  statutes  on  labor  are 
contained  in  Volume  15  of  R.C.S.,  Articles  5144-5221. 

S. W.  and  S.W.  2d South  western  Reporter,  first  series  (1886  to 

1927)  and  second  series  (1927  to  date).  Volume  number 

A / 

xi 


^ r 


precedes,  and  page  number  follows  initials  of  the 
publication. 

148  T 434-7exas  Reports , Volume  148,  page  434. 

323  V.S.  b]  6- Uni  ted  States  Supreme  Court  Reports,  Volume 
323,  page  516. 
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TEXAS  LABOR  LAWS 
A Guide  to  Laws  Affecting  Employers, 
Employees,  and  Labor  Organizations 
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1.  LAWS  RELATING  TO 
LABOR  RELATIONS 


COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING 

The  growth  and  development  of  labor  unions  is  character- 
istic of  the  change  from  an  agricultural  to  an  industrial 
economy.  The  legal  status  of  unions  in  the  United  States  has 
changed  from  repressive  common-law  decisions  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  through  positive  encouragement  of  the  New  Deal 
legislation  of  the  1930s  (epitomized  in  the  National  Labor 
Relations  [WagnerJ  Act  of  1935),  to  the  policy  of  balanced 
power  characterized  by  the  Labor  Management  Relations  (Taft* 
Hartley)  Act  of  1947  and  the  Labor  Management  Reporting  and 
Disclosure  (Landrum-Griffin)  Act  of  1959.  The  substance  of 
federal  law  is  that  union  organization  and  collective  bargaining 
should  be  encouraged,  but  also  that  the  rights  of  individual 
workers  and  of  the  general  public  should  be  protected. 

The  federal  laws  apply  to  employers  and  employees  who 
are  engaged  in  interstate  commerce.  The  interpretation  of 
interstate  commerce  has  been  so  broadened  during  the  past 
thirty  years  that  not  only  all  transportation  and  communication, 
but  most  manufacturing  and  distribution  is  covered  under 
federal  law.  Many  states  enacted  "Little  Wagner  Acts"  and 
"Little  Taft-Hartley  Acts"  as  a consequence  of  the  federal  acts. 
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The  area  of  jurisdiction  of  state  labor  laws  is  in  small  retail-sales 
establishments,  in  services,  and  in  agriculture,  which  is  generally 
excluded  from  federal  labor  laws. 


Right  To  Organize 

The  right  of  workers  to  organize  and  form  trade  unions  wt  s 
established  in  Texas  in  1899  (R.C.S.  Art.  5152). 

A later  court  decision  clearly  established  the  right  of 
workers  to  organize.  In  Sheehan  v.  Levy,  238  S.W.  900  (Comm. 
App.,  1922),  the  Supreme  Court  of  Texas  stated  that  the  law 
authorizes: 

",  . . organizations  such  as  labor  unions,  and  give(s)  them  the  right, 
within  certain  bounds,  to  act  together  to  promote  their  general  welfare. 
Not  only  does  the  law  of  Texas  so  permit,  but  other  authorities  hold  that 
laboring  people  may  organize  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  their  common 
welfare,  elevating  their  standard  of  skill,  and  advancing  and  maintaining 
their  wages,  fixing  the  hours  of  labor  and  the  rate  of  wages  paid,  obtaining 
employment  for  their  members." 

The  right  to  individual  or  collective  bargaining  for  terms 
and  conditions  of  employment  is  also  guaranteed.  The  Texas 
Right  To  Work  Act  of  1947  provides  as  follows: 

Section  1,  The  inherent  right  of  a person  to  work  and  bargain  freely 
with  his  employer,  individually  c'  collectively,  for  terms  and  conditions  of 
his  employment  shall  not  be  denied  or  infringed  by  law,  or  by  any 
organization  of  whatever  nature. 

Section  2.  No  person  shall  be  denied  employment  on  account  of 
membership  or  nonmembership  in  a labor  union  (R.C.S.  Art.  5207a). 

These  rights,  however,  are  not  inevitable.  No  state  law  requires 
an  employer  to  recognize  or  bargain  with  a union  representing 
his  employees.  The  law  mereiy  states  that  trade  unions  and 


collective  bargaining  aie  not  illegal,  without  requiring  an  em- 
ployer to  bargain  with  a union  ( Flenoy  v.  Yarbrough,  318  S.W. 
2d  15  [Civ.  App.  1958]). 


Public  Employees 

Public  employees  have  the  right  to  organize,  and  may  not 
be  discriminated  against  because  of  belonging  or  not  belonging 
to  a union.  In  1955  a fireman  named  Lunsford,  who  was  active 
in  organizing  a local  of  the  International  Association  of  Fire 
Fighters  in  Bryan,  was  discharged  on  the  same  day  he  received 
his  union  membership  card.  He  filed  suit  alleging  violation  of 
Section  2 of  the  Right  To  Work  Law.  The  District  Court 
dismissed  his  suit  on  the  grounds  that  he  was  not  a member  of 
the  union  at  the  time  of  discharge.  His  appeal  to  the  Waco 
Court  of  Civil  Appeals  was  denied  on  the  ground  that  he  would 
have  to  be  a full-fledged,  duly  obligated,  and  formal  member  of 
the  union  before  he  was  protected  against  discriminatory 
discharge.  The  Texas  Supreme  Court  overruled  the  lower  courts 
( Lunsford  v.  City  of  Bryan,  297  S.W.  2d  115  [1957]),  ruling 
that  the  Legislature  intended  to  protect  the  right  of  membership 
in  a union  as  well  as  the  right  of  nonmembership.  The  City  of 
Bryan  settled  out  of  court  by  paying  the  employee  his  lost 
wages.  Elsewhere,  a city  ordinance  prohibiting  the  formation  of 
a union  among  city  employees  was  held  invalid  (Beverly  v.  City 
of  Dallas,  292  S.W.  2d  172  [Civ.  App.  1956]). 

The  right  of  employees  to  collective  bargaining  does  not 
extend  to  state  and  local  government  workers  in  Texas.  The 
1947  law  prohibits  state  and  local  government  officials  from 
recognizing  a labor  organization  as  bargaining  agent  for  public 
employees,  and  from  entering  into  a collective-bargaining  con- 
tract with  a labor  organization.  Public  employees  may  present 
grievances  concerning  wages,  hours,  and  working  conditions 
through  a representative  of  their  choosing;  but  the  representative 


cannot  be  recognized  as  a bargaining  agent,  and  cannot  be 
recognized  at  all  if  his  organization  claims  the  right  to  strike 
(R.C.S.  Art.  5154e).  The  local  union  disclaimer  of  the  national 
union's  constitution  or  by-laws  preserving  the  right  to  strike 
would  be  useless  ( Dallas  Independent  School  District  v.  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  State,  County,  and  Municipal  Employees, 
Local  1442,  330  S.W.  2d  702  [Civ.  App.  1960] ). 

Strikes  by  public  employees  are  outlawed  under  penalty  of 
forfeiting  all  civil-service  rights,  re-employment  rights,  and  any 
other  rights  or  benefits.  Membership  in  a union  cannot  be  cause 
for  denial  of  employment. 

Boards  of  trustees  are  now  authorized  to  consult  with 
teachers  on  matters  of  educational  policy  and  conditions  of 
employment  (R.C.S.  Art.  5154c). 


Right  To  Work  Law 

Federal  law  purposely  left  an  important  loophole  for  state 
determination  with  respect  to  the  "union  shop."  The  Taft- 
Hartley  Act,  of  1947,  made  the  "closed  shop"  illegal  by  making 
it  an  unfair  labor  practice  to  require  in  a collective  agreement 
that  the  employer  hire  only  union  members.  An  agreement  to 
require  the  "union  shop,"  whereby  all  employees  must  join  the 
union,  usually  after  a probationary  period,  was  permitted. 
However,  in  an  exception  to  the  principle  that  federal  law 
supersedes  state  law,  the  Act  permitted  state  laws  on  the  union 
shop  to  apply  even  to  workers  in  interstate  commerce.  About 
half  the  states,  including  Texas,  outlaw  the  union  shop. 

The  Texas  Right  To  Work  Act  of  1947  provides  that  every 
person  has  an  inherent  right  to  work  and  bargain  freely  with  his 
employer,  either  individually  or  collectively,  for  terms  and 
conditions  of  his  employment.  This  right  cannot  be  infringed  by 
law  or  by  any  organization,  even  a labor  union.  Membership  or 
nonmembership  in  a labor  union  cannot  be  used  as  a condition 
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of  employment.  Any  contract  which  requires  that  employees 
shall  or  shall  not  be  or  remain  members  of  a labor  union,  is 
illegal— "null  and  void  and  against  public  policy''  (R.C.S.  Art. 
5207a).  An  Attorney  General  Opinion  dated  November  16, 
1951,  found  that  a hiring-hall  provision  in  a union  contract  was 
permissible  when  it  did  not  require  an  exclusive  closed-shop 
arrangement. 

The  Union  Security  Act  of  1951  provides  for  enforcement 
of  the  right-to-work  law  by  making  union-shop  agreements  a 
conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade  (R.C.S.  Art.  7428-1).  The 
"agency  shop"  contract,  wherein  nonunion  employees  are 
required  to  pay  union  dues  as  a fee  for  services  of  the  union  as 
their  agent,  was  ruled  unlawful  by  the  attorney  general  of  Texas 
in  1961  (Atty.  Gen.  Op.  No.  WW-1018  [1961]).  However,  the 
current  usage  of  this  type  of  union-security  agreement  has  not 
been  challenged. 

Railroad  and  airline  employees,  who  are  covered  under  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  rather  than  under  the  Federal  Labor 
Management  Relations  Act,  are  not  restricted  by  the  Texas 
Right  To  Work  Act.  The  Texas  Court  of  Appeals  held  that  the 
union-shop  amendment  to  the  Federal  Railway  Labor  Act 
permitting  a union  shop  contract  superseded  state  laws  (Inter- 
national Association  of  Machinists  v.  Sandsberry,  277  S.W.  2d 
776  [Civ.  App.  1955]). 


Blacklisting 

Blacklisting,  defined  as  publicizing  the  name  of  a former 
employee  so  as  to  prevent  his  obtaining  another  job,  has  been 
prohibited  since  1970  (P.C.  1613).  This  was  a technique  used  to 
discourage  union  organization,  since  a man  fired  for  union 
activity  in  one  plant  could  be  effectively  barred  from  future 
employment.  The  law  also  prohibits  discrimination  against  any 
applicant  for  employment  because  of  his  having  participated  in  a 


strike  (P.C  . 1613).  However,  it  does  not  prohibit  an  employer 
from  furnishing  a written  truthful  statement  of  the  reason  for 
discharge.  An  employer  is  prohibited  from  discharging,  disci- 
plining, or  blacklisting  any  employee  for  failure  to  do  business 
at  any  store  or  place  (P  C.  1620). 


REGULATION  OF  UNION  ACTIVITIES 

Public  policy  toward  labor  unions  has  shifted  through 
periods  of  antagonism,  encouragement,  and,  finally,  regulation. 
The  Texas  Union  Regulation  Act  of  1943  anticipated  many  of 
the  provisions  of  the  federal  Labor  Management  Reporting  and 
Disclosure  Act  of  1959.  It  covers  financial  reporting,  election 
procedures,  and  certain  rights  of  individual  union  members. 

Every  labor  union  in  the  state  must  furnish  to  the  secretary 
of  state  an  annual  report  listing  the  name  and  address  of  the 
union,  the  names  and  addresses  of  its  local  officers,  the  name 
and  address  of  the  state  and  national  union  with  which  it  is 
affiliated,  and  a statement  of  all  property  owned  by  the  local 
union  (R.C.S.  Art.  5154a-3). 

All  union  organizers  operating  in  Texas  are  required  to 
register  with  the  secretary  of  state  (R.C.S.  Art.  5154a-5).  This 
requirement  was  ruled  a valid  exercise  of  the  police  power  of 
the  state  in  1945  by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Civil  Appeals  (AFL  v. 
Mann , 16  LRRM  634,  188  S.W.  2d  276).  However,  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  ruled  in  1945  that  this  provision  was  an 
unconstitutional  violation  of  the  right  of  free  speech  when 
applied  to  a national  union  official  (Thomas  v.  Collins , 15 
LRRM  777,  323  U.S.  516). 

Unions  are  prohibited  from  collecting  excessive  initiation 
fees,  dues,  and  assessments.  They  are  permitted  to  collect  dues 
or  assessments  for  purposes  which  benefit  the  members,  and  to 
maintain  funds  or  make  investments  for  such  beneficial  pro- 
grams. Unions  may  collect  dues  or  assessments  for  old-age 
benefits,  death  and  burial  benefits;  hospitalization,  unemploy- 


merit,  health  and  accident,  retirement,  or  other  forms  of  mutual 
insurance;  for  lobbying,  grievance  committee,  gifts,  floral  offer- 
ings, charitable  purposes,  strike  funds,  or  any  other  legitimate 
practice.  The  main  thrust  of  the  law  is  against  excessive 
initiation  fees,  since  this  could  result  in  severe  restriction  of 
union  membership  (R.C.S.  Art.  5154a-7).  Labor  unions  are 
prohibited  from  making  any  financial  contribution  to  any 
political  party  or  to  the  campaign  expenses  of  any  person 
running  for  political  office.  This  does  not  preclude  the  use  of 
union  funds  for  such  nonpartisan  activities  as  voter  registration, 
worker  education,  and  lobbying.  Also,  the  unions  may  form 
separate  political  funds  through  voluntary  member  contributions, 
which  may  be  used  to  endorse  particular  candidates  ('R.C.S.  Art. 
5154a). 

Union-management  contract  clauses  providing  for  dues 
check-off  (automatic  deduction  from  pay)  must  also  provide  for 
the  written  consent  of  individual  employees  (R.C.S.  Art.  5154e). 

Union  officials  are  required  to  maintain  accurate  accounts 
of  all  receipts  and  expenditures  of  union  funds,  which  any 
member  of  the  union  may  inspect  at  all  reasonable  times  (R.C.S. 
Art.  5154a-9). 

Various  sections  of  the  Union  Regulation  Act  of  1943  have 
been  held  invalid  or  unconstitutional:  an  annual  financial 
statement  of  all  union  receipts  and  itemized  expenditures,  an 
annual  election  by  secret  ballot,  and  submission  of  copies  of  all 
collective-bargaining  agreements  to  the  secretary  of  state  (AFL  v. 
Mann,  16  LRRM  634,  188  S.W.  2d  176). 

Other  sections  on  financial  reporting  and  limits  on  expul- 
sion from  a union  have  been  superseded  by  the  Labor  Manage- 
ment Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  of  1959. 


Restraint  of  Trade 

The  Texas  Anti-Trust  Act  forbids  combinations  to  restrain 
trade,  fix  prices,  lessen  competition,  or  fix  output  or  the 
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amount  of  work  that  may  be  done  in  preparing  a product  for 
sale.  It  is  considered  a conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade  when  any 
two  or  more  persons  or  associations  agree  to  refuse  to  buy  or 
sell  to  any  other  persons  or  groups;  to  agree  to  boycott  or 
refuse  to  transport,  receive,  use,  or  work  with  any  products  of 
any  other  persons. 

The  provision  against  handling  of  goods  does  not  apply  to 
refusal  to  handle  products  of  the  immediate  employer,  unless 
this  refusal  is  intended  to  induce  the  employer  to  boycott  a 
third  party.  For  example,  the  law  prohibited  the  Carpenters' 
Union  from  picketing  a restaurant  whose  owner  was  building  a 
residence  at  a different  location  with  nonunion  labor  (Carpen- 
ters v.  Hitter's  Cafe , 6 LRRM  1109,  138  S.W.  2d  828).  The 
Texas  Supreme  Court  has  held  unconstitutional  that  part  of  the 
Texas  Union  Regulation  Act  (R.C.S.  Art.  51 54f)  which  restricts 
the  labor  dispute  to  a controversy  between  an  employer  and  a 
majority  of  his  employees  (International  Union  of  Operating 
Engineers  v.  Cox,  23  LRRM  2527,  219  S.W.  2nd  787  [1949]). 


STRIKES,  PICKETING,  AND  SECONDARY  BOYCOTTS 

The  Federal  Anti-Injunction  (Norris- La  Guardia)  Act  of 
1932  restricts  the  use  of  injunctions  in  labor  disputes  when 
interstate  commerce  is  involved,  and  many  other  states  have 
comparable  laws.  Texas,  however,  provides  for  suits  to  enjoin 
unlawful  strikes  or  picketing  (R.C.S.  1995-1 7a). 


Strikes 

The  right  to  strike  is  upheld  by  law,  if  peaceable  and  lawful 
means  are  used  to  induce  persons  to  refuse  to  work.  However, 
one  may  not  trespass  ot  company  property  without  the  owner's 
consent  (P.C.  1643).  This  right  to  strike  does  not  apply  to  any 
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action  taken  by  the  union  for  the  purpose  of  limiting  the 
production,  transportation,  or  consumption  of  goods.  The  Texas 
Supreme  Court  found  it  a violation  for  a union  to  prevent 
connecting  carriers  from  handling  freight  from  a carrier  not 
under  union  contract  (Teamsters  v.  Best  Motor  L tries,  27  LRRM 
2457). 

Unions  are  liable  for  damages  resulting  from  losses  incurred 
through  strikes  or  picketing  by  their  members  if  such  picketing 
or  strike  is  held  to  be  breach  of  contract  by  the  Court  (R.C.S. 
5154b).  Unions  can  sue  and  be  sued,  whether  or  not  they  are 
incorporated,  without  making  the  individual  members  thereof 
parties  to  the  suit.  In  such  suits  service  of  citation  may  be  had 
against  the  president,  secretary,  or  treasurer  (R.C.S.  Art.  6134); 
and  if  judgment  is  made  against  the  association  it  becomes 
binding  on  the  joint  property  of  all  members,  but  not  upon 
their  personal  property  (R.C.S.  Art.  6136).  If  service  of  citation 
is  issued  against  a member,  execution  may  be  had  against  the 
personal  property  of  any  member,  if  the  joint  property  was 
insufficient  to  satisfy  the  claim  (R.C.S.  Art.  6137). 


Strikebreakers 

Any  person  or  firm  that  employs  an  armed  force  of 
detectives  or  persons  not  residents  of  Texas  as  strikebreakers  is 
liable  to  pay  the  state  a fine  of  $25  to  $1000  (R.C.S.  Art. 
5207). 


Picketing 

Picketing  by  a labor  union  or  its  members  has  been 
legalized  with  limited  objectives  of  allowing  striking  employees, 
who  have  a bona-fide  economic  dispute  with  their  employer,  to 
discourage  other  employees  from  entering  the  place  of  business. 
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Peaceful  picketing  is  permissible  under  constitutional  provisions 
guaranteeing  the  right  of  speech,  but  it  is  also  recognized  that 
picketing  involves  an  element  of  coercion.  In  Tipton  v.  Hotel 
and  Restaurant  Employees , Local  808,  149  S.W.  2d  1028  (Tex. 
Civ,  App -Galveston  1941)  the  Court  of  Civil  Appeals  held  that 
"stranger  picketing"'  (by  nonemployees)  is  lawful. 

The  Picketing  Regulation  Act  of  1947  forbids  mass  picket- 
ing, defined  as  more  than  two  pickets  within  fifty  feet  of  any 
entrance  to  the  plant  being  picketed,  or  within  fifty  feet  of  any 
other  pickets;  or  obstruction  of  entrance  to  the  premises  by 
their  persons  or  by  physical  obstructions.  It  is  also  unlawful  to 
insult,  threaten,  or  intimidate  another  in  his  right  to  enter  or 
leave  the  premises.  Picketing  is  unlawful  when  it  is  accompanied 
by  slander,  libel,  or  public  display  of  misrepresentation.  It  is 
unlawful  to  picket  in  violation  of  an  existing  labor  agreement 
(R.C.S.  Art.  51 5d- 1 to  4). 

A later  act  of  1955  forbids  picketing  of  a firm  or 
establishment  by  a union  which  does  not  represent  a majority  of 
the  employees  of  the  firm  or  establishment.  A trial  judge  is 
authorized  to  order  an  election  to  determine  whether  a union 
represents  a majority  (R.C.S.  Art.  51 54g). 

A law  which  prohibits  picketing  of  the  plant  or  property  of 
any  public  utility  (one  furnishing  electricity,  gas,  or  water  to  the 
public)  has  not  been  tested,  and  is  probably  unconstitutional. 
The  sabotaging  or  tampering  with  utility  equipment  in  order  to 
interfere  with  service  is  a felony  punishable  by  two  to  five  years 
in  the  state  penitentiary  (R.C.S.  Art  1446a). 

A city  ordinance  prohibiting  picketing  on  city  streets  was 
found  valid  (Ex  parte  Waltrip,  151  Cr.R.  343,  207  S.W.  2d  872 
[1948] ).  In  another  case  the  prohibition  of  picketing  within  one 
hundred  feet  of  the  spur  tracks  entering  a struck  firm  was  held 
to  abridge  the  right  of  free  speech. 

Violent  picketing  is  outlawed  under  the  Texas  Penal  Code. 
The  O'Daniel  Act  of  1941  made  it  a felony  to  use  force  or 
threats  of  force  to  prevent  someone  from  working.  The  law  was 
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amended  in  1967  by  reducing  the  offense  to  a misdemeanor  and 
also  by  prohibiting  the  use  of  force  to  prevent  peaceable 
picketing  (P.C.  1621b,  amended  by  H.B.  710,  L.  1967). 

Secondary  Boycotts 


Secondary  strikes,  picketing,  and  boycotts  are  unlawful  in 
Texas.  A secondary  strike  is  a work  stoppage  where  no  labor 
dispute  exists  between  the  employer  and  his  employees,  and 
where  the  work  stoppage  results  from  a labor  dispute  to  which 
such  employees  are  not  parties  (R.C.S.  Art.  5154f).  Secondary 
picketing  entails  the  establishment  of  pickets  at  the  premises  of 
an  employer  where  no  labor  dispute  exists  between  such 
employer  and  his  employees.  Secondary  boycott  includes  any 
agreement  or  concerted  action  by  two  or  more  persons  to  cause 
damage  to  any  firm  for  whom  they  are  not  employed  by 
withholding  patronage  or  labor,  picketing,  refusing  to  handle 
goods,  forming  a strike,  attempting  to  prevent  the  free  flow  of 
commerce,  or  by  any  other  means  causing  an  employer  with 
whom  they  have  a labor  dispute  to  cause  damage  to  an 
employer  who  is  not  a party  to  such  labor  dispute  (R  CS  Art 
5154f). 


LABOR  ARBITRATION 

A labor-arbitration  statute  enacted  in  1895  provides  for 
referral  of  any  labor  dispute  to  a Board  of  Arbitration,  upon 
mutual  consent  of  all  parties.  The  Board  consists  of  two 
arbitrators  designated  by  the  employer,  two  designated  by  the 
employees  or  union,  and  a fifth  arbitrator  designated  by  the 
other  four.  The  decision  of  the  Board  is  binding  on  both  parties 
for  one  year.  Compensation  of  the  arbitrators  is  limited  to  $3 
per  day  and  traveling  expenses  of  five  cents  per  mile  (RCS 
Arts.  239-249). 


Labor  disputes  of  public  interest  are  referred  by  the 
governor  to  the  industrial  commissioner.  The  commissioner  holds 
hearings,  reports  his  findings,  and  makes  recommendations  to 
the  governor  as  to  what  action  should  be  taken  to  settle  the 
dispute  (R,C,S,  Arts,  5186-5190), 


2.  LAWS  RELATING  TO  WAGES, 
HOURS,  AND 
WORKING  CONDITIONS 


WAGES 


Pay  Days 

Every  employer  (except  a municipal  water  corporation) 
must  pay  his  employees  at  least  semimonthly  and  not  more  than 
sixteen  days  after  the  end  of  the  pay  period  (R.C.S.  Art.  5155). 
Employees  of  farms,  factories,  and  stores  must  be  paid  weekly  if 
employment  is  by  the  day  or  week,  or  monthly  if  employment 
is  by  the  month  (R.C.S.  Art.  5485). 

Employees  who  are  absent,  laid  off,  or  discharged,  or  who 
quit  work  must  be  paid  in  full  within  six  days  from  termination 
(R.C.S.  Arts.  5156-5158). 

The  Texas  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  may  request  the 
district  attorney  to  prosecute  an  employer  for  violation  of  the 
law.  The  penalty  of  $50  for  each  refusal  to  pay  the  employee  is 
paid  to  the  state.  Civil  suits  for  amounts  under  $200  filed  by 
employees  against  the  employer  may  be  handled  in  the  Small 
Claims  Court. 


Wages  on  Construction  of  Public  Works  (R.C.S.  Art.  5159a) 


Laborers,  workmen,  and  mechanics  employed  in  the  con- 
struction and  repair  of  public  works  for  the  state  of  Texas  or 
any  of  its  political  subdivisions  must  be  paid  not  less  than  the 
general  prevailing  rate  of  pay  for  similar  work  in  the  same 
locality.  This  includes  workers  employed  by  contractors  or 
subcontractors  for  public  works.  The  prevailing  rate  of  pay  for 
legal  holidays  and  overtime  work  will  also  be  paid. 

The  public  body  awarding  a contract  specifies  in  the  call 
for  bids  and  in  the  contract  what  the  prevailing  wage  shall  be 
for  each  craft  or  type  of  worker  needed.  These  bid  calls  and 
contracts  are  public  documents  and  may  be  examined  by  any 
workman  on  the  job,  at  the  office  of  either  the  public  body  or 
the  contractor. 

If  a contractor  or  subcontractor  pays  less  than  the 
prevailing  wage  the  employee  will  first  request  that  the  wage  be 
paid.  If  the  correction  has  not  been  made  within  six  days,  he 
should  file  a written  complaint  with  an  agent  of  the  public  body 
awarding  the  contract,  and  report  the  matter  to  the  nearest 
district  office  of  the  Texas  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Willful  violation  of  this  act,  by  contractor  or  public  body, 
is  a misdemeanor,  punishable  by  fine  of  not  more  than  $500 
and  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  six  months,  or  both.  The 
contractor  forfeits  to  the  public  body  $10  for  each  workman  for 
each  day  of  pay  less  than  the  prevailing  wage. 


Scrip 


When  an  employer  pays  in  scrip,  coupons,  store  orders,  or 
any  other  token  form,  such  scrip  will  be  redeemable  in  money 
on  demand  by  the  employee  (R.C.S.  Art.  5159b). 
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Wage  Assignment  or  Garnishment 

An  employee  cannot  assign  his  unearned  wages  to  any 
person  unless  the  employer  is  given  written  notice  immediately 
after  execution  of  the  assignment  (R.C.S.  Art.  5159c). 

The  Texas  Constitution  provides  that  current  wages  for 
personal  service  cannot  be  subject  to  garnishment  (Art.  16,  Sec. 
28). 


Bond  To  Secure  Wages 

Contractor's  bond  for  performance  and  payment  for  labor 
and  materials  is  required  on  all  public  contracts.  After  comple* 
tion  and  acceptance  of  the  project  all  moneys  due  the 
contractor  are  held  by  the  public  agency  until  evidence  is 
submitted  by  the  contractor  that  all  bills  for  labor  and  material 
have  been  paid  in  full.  All  claims  for  payments  must  be  itemized 
and  sworn  to  as  required  for  mechanic's-lien  claims,  and  filed 
with  the  county  clerk  within  ninety  days  from  delivery  of 
material  or  performance  of  work  (R.C.S.  Art.  5160).  If  the  bond 
is  inadequate  to  pay  all  claims,  judgment  is  given  to  each 
creditor  pro  rata  of  the  amount  of  the  recovery  on  the  bond 
;R.C.S.  Art.  5163). 


Mechanic's  Liens 

The  law  provides  that  workers  shall  have  a lien  on  the 
buildings  and  articles  made  by  them  for  the  value  of  their  labor 
or  material  furnished  (Tex.  Const.  Art  XVI,  Sec.  37;  R.C.S. 
Arts.  5452*5472).  The  lien  must  be  filed  within  three  months  of 
the  indebtedness  (R.C.S.  Art.  5453). 

Farm,  factory,  office,  and  store  employees  may  fix  a lien 
against  the  business  assets  of  the  employer.  It  must  be  filed 
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within  thirty  d?ys,  and  is  effective  for  six  months  (R.C.S.  Art. 
5483).  All  wages  are  due  weekly  in  lawful  money  for  work 
performed  by  day  or  week  (R.C.S.  Art.  5485).  Whenever  an 
employer  refuses  to  make  payment  the  employee  should  prepare 
a statement  in  duplicate  of  the  amount  due,  present  one  copy  to 
the  employer,  and  file  another  copy  with  the  county  clerk  in 
the  county  where  the  work  was  performed.  The  lien  is  effective 
for  six  months,  unless  suit  is  brought  to  enforce  the  lien  (R.C.S. 
Art.  5486). 


Equal  Pay 

Women  employed  by  the  state  must  be  paid  at  the  same 
rate  as  men  for  the  same  kind,  grade,  and  quantity  of  services. 
There  shall  be  no  distinction  in  compensation  on  the  basis  of 
sex  (R.C.S.  Arts.  4594-4595). 


MINIMUM  WAGES 

The  Federal  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended 
to  1966,  establishes  a minimum  wage  and  overtime  pay  for  work 
over  forty  hours  a week.  At  first  this  federal  law  was  limited  to 
employees  who  worked  directly  in  interstate  commerce,  but 
several  amendments  have  gradually  extended  the  coverage  to 
most  workers  except  in  certain  smaller  enterprises.  The  Texas 
Minimum  Wage  Act  became  effective  February  1,  1970.  It 
covers  many  employees  who  are  exempt  from  the  federal  law. 
Employees  who  are  not  covered  under  either  law  are  chiefly 
those  in  small  establishments,  amusement  enterprises,  private 
domestic  employment,  and  government  employment.  Agricul- 
tural workers  are  covered  separately  in  both  federal  and  state 
law. 
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Federal  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 

The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  (52  Stat.  1060),  as 
amended  to  1966  (80  Stat.  830),  requires  payment  of  at  least 
$1.60  per  hour  beginning  February  1,  1968,  for  all  previously 
covered  employees  (Sec.  6a).  One  and  one-half  times  the 
employee's  regular  pay  rate  for  all  hours  worked  in  excess  of 
forty  in  a workweek  is  also  required  (Sec.  7a). 

Newly  covered  nonfarm  employment  must  be  paid  .at  least 
$1.45  an  hour  as  of  February  1,  1970,  and  $1.60  an  hour 
beginning  February  1,  1971  (Sec.  7a).  One  and  one-half  times 
the  regular  rate  of  pay  is  required  for  all  hours  worked  in  excess 
of  forty  in  a workweek. 

Newly  covered  farm  workers  must  be  paid  at  least  $1.30 
per  hour  beginning  February  1,  1969  (Sec.  6a).  The  overtime 
provisions  do  not  apply  to  farm  work. 

Previously  covered  employees  include  workers  in  these 
categories:  (1)  employees  individually  engaged  in  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce-in  transportation,  communication,  distribu- 
tion, mail  or  phone  communication-employees  of  banks  and 
insurance  companies  that  utilize  interstate  commerce,  and 
employees  who  travel  across  state  lines  while  working;  (2) 
employees  individually  engaged  in  production  of  goods  for 
interstate  commerce-those  who  work  in  establishments  which 
produce  goods  for  interstate  commerce,  or  in  an  industry 
essential  to  production  of  such  goods;  (3)  all  employees  in 
certain  large  enterprises-retail  or  service  establishments  grossing 
$1  million  or  more  and  procuring  at  least  $250,000  annually  of 
goods  for  resale  that  move  across  state  lines,  all  construction 
with  an  annual  volume  of  $350,000  or  more,  gas  stations  with 
annual  gross  sales  of  $250,000  or  more,  transit  operations 
grossing  $1  million  or  more  (Sec.  3s). 

Newly  covered  employees  beginning  February  1,  1967, 
were  workers  in  these  categories:  (1)  establishments  with  annual 
gross  sales  of  $250,000  to  $1,000,000,  (2)  construction  (regard- 
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less  of  dollar  volume),  (3)  laundry  or  dry  cleaning  (regardless  of 
dollar  volume),  and  (4)  hospitals  (Sec.  3s). 

Remaining  exemptions  from  the  federal  minimum-wage  and 
overtime  provisions  fall  into  two  main  groups:  (1)  employees  of 
a retail  or  service  establishment  that  makes  most  of  its  sales 
within  the  state  and  is  not  a covered  enterprise  (as  listed  above); 
(2)  employees  of  seasonal  amusement  or  recreational  establish- 
ments, motion-picture  theaters,  small  newspapers,  small  tele- 
phone companies;  seamen  employed  on  foreign  vessels;  fisher- 
men; farm  workers  employed  by  a farmer  who  did  not  use  more 
than  500  man  days  of  farm  labor  in  any  calendar  quarter 
(approximately  eight  full-time  workers);  employees  of  companies 
dealing  with  specific  agricultural  or  horticultural  commodities; 
workers  in  small  forestry  operations  (Sec.  13a). 

Exemption  from  only  the  overtime  requirements  applies  to 
employees  of  hotels  and  restaurants,  „jto  salesmen,  transporta- 
tion workers,  workers  in  the  fish  industry,  and  broadcasting 
employees  (Sec.  13b). 


Texas  Minimum  Wage  Act 

The  Texas  Minimum  Wage  Act  of  1970  provides  that  every 
employer  must  pay  each  employee  at  least  $1.25  an  hour  after 
February  1,  1970,  and  at  least  $1.40  an  hour  after  February  1, 
1971.  Exemptions  are  indicated  below  (R.C.S.  Art.  5159d-5). 

Tips,  meals,  and  lodging.  The  minimum  wage  may  include 
the  amount  of  tips  as  determined  by  the  employer,  but  tips 
cannot  comprise  more  than  50  percent  of  the  minimum-wage 
rate  (that  is,  a restaurant  owner  must  pay  a waitress  from  $0.70 
an  hour  to  $1.40  an  hour,  according  to  how  much  he  estimates 
her  tips).  Meals  and  lodging  furnished  to  an  employee  may  be 
included  in  the  minimum  wage,  if  their  cost  is  stated  separately 
on  the  employee's  earnings  statement  (R.C.S.  Art.  5159d-5). 
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Employees  in  agriculture.  The  state  minimum  wage  for 
agricultural  employees  is  $0.20  less  than  the  federal  minimum 
wage  for  agriculture  (as  provided  in  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended)  and  not  more  than  the  minimum  rate  for 
other  workers  in  Texas.  Since  the  Flsa  minimum  wage  in  1971 
is  $1.30,  the  state  minimum  rate  is  $1.10  per  hour.  For  workers 
living  on  premises  provided  by  the  employer  the  minimum 
weekly  salary  is  $30,  in  addition  to  the  living  quarters.  A 
member  of  the  employee's  family  living  in  the  quarters  may  be 
employed  at  less  than  this  wage  without  regard  to  the 
minimum-wage  provisions  (R.C.S.  Art.  5l59d-6). 

Piece-rate  workers  (hand  harvesters).  The  minimum  wage 
for  piece  workers  in  agriculture  becomes  effective  February  1, 
1971,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  the  commissioner  of  agriculture 
has  established  the  rate.  The  commissioner  of  agriculture 
determines  a piece  rate  for  each  agricultural  commodity  com- 
mercially produced  in  substantial  quantity  in  Texas,  based  on 
the  output  of  a worker  of  average  ability  which  would  equal  the 
minimum  wage  (that  is,  if  the  commissioner  determines  the 
average  worker  picks  ten  gallons  of  berries  an  hour,  the  piece 
rate  will  be  set  at  $0.11  a gallon,  to  provide  $1.10  an  hour). 
The  piece  rate,  not  the  hourly  rate,  will  be  the  legal  minimum. 
If  no  piece  rate  is  set  the  minimum  hourly  rate  for  agricultural 
workers  will  apply  (R.C.S.  Art.  5159d-7). 

Exemptions  from  the  Texas  state  law.  Several  categories  of 
employers  are  exempted  from  the  requirements  of  the  Texas  law 
(R.C.S.  Art.  5159d-4). 

1.  Those  covered  by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  Any 
employer  covered  by  provisions  of  the  federal  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  exempt  from  the  state 
law. 

2.  Those  employing  fewer  than  a specified  number. 
Agricultural  employers  are  exempt  from  the  state  minimum 
wage  law  if  they  used  fewer  than  300  days  of  agricultural  labor 
in  any  calendar  quarter  during  the  preceding  calendar  year.  All 
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other  employers  are  exempt  if  they  are  exempt  from  the  Texas 
Unemployment  Compensation  Act,  which  currently  covers  only 
those  employers  who  have  had  four  or  more  employees  on  each 
of  twenty  days  within  a current  or  preceding  year.  An 
amendment  to  the  federal  unemployment  compensation  law 
effective  January  1,  1972,  however,  extends  coverage  to  em- 
ployers of  one  or  more  workers. 

3.  Those  in  the  livestock  and  dairy  industries.  Employers 
engaged  in  the  production  of  livestock  or  in  dairy  farming  are 
excluded  from  this  law. 

4.  Other  exemptions.  Employers  are  exempt  from  the  state 
minimum-wage  law  with  respect  to  employment  of  the  follow- 
ing: (1)  members  of  a religious  order,  persons  under  eighteen 
not  a high-school  or  vocational-school  graduate,  persons  under 
twenty  enrolled  in  any  school  (does  not  apply  to  agricultural 
piece-rate  workers);  (2)  outside  salesmen  on  a commission  basis; 
(3)  switchboard  operators  of  independent  telephone  companies 
with  fewer  than  750  stations;  (4)  domestic  servants  in  a private 
home;  (5)  prison  laborers;  (6)  workers  in  nonprofit  organizations 
where  the  services  are  performed  by  unpaid  volunteers,  or  where 
the  employer-employee  relationship  does  not  exist;  (7)  persons 
employed  by  parents,  children,  brothers,  sisters,  guardians;  (8) 
handicapped  persons  under  twenty-one  participating  in  a work- 
school  program  of  vocational  education;  (9)  employees  of  an 
amusement  establishment  if  it  operates  less  than  seven  months  a 
year,  or  if  its  receipts  for  any  six  months  in  a year  were  less 
than  one  third  of  receipts  for  the  other  six  months;  (10) 
employees  of  the  Boy  Scouts  and  Girl  Scouts  of  America;  and 
(11)  nonprofit  camps. 

5.  Disabled  workers.  Persons  whose  productive  capacity  is 
impaired  by  disability  or  who  are  over  sixty-five  years  of  age 
may  be  employed  at  less  than  the  minimum  wage,  but  not  less 
than  60  percent  ($0.84,  effective  July  1,  1971).  This  does  not 
apply  to  piece-rate  workers  in  agriculture.  The  disability  must  be 
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verified  by  a medical  certificate  signed  by  a licensed  physician 
(R.C.S.  Art.  5159d-9). 

6.  Sheltered  workshop.  Nonprofit  organizations,  such  as 
Goodwill  Industries,  which  train  and  employ  the  handicapped 
under  federal  regulation  are  exempt  (R.C.S.  Art.  5159d-10). 

Employer's  statement.  The  employer  must  provide  an 
earnings  statement  in  writing  at  the  end  of  each  pay  period.  The 
statement  must  include  name  of  the  employee,  rate  of  pay,  total 
amount  earned  during  pay  period,  deductions  made  from  pay, 
net  pay,  total  number  of  hours  (or  amount  of  work  done  if  paid 
on  a piece  basis).  The  statement  "medical  certificate"  or 
"agriculture"  must  be  included  where  applicable  (R.C.S.  Art. 
5159d*11). 

Penalties.  Furnishing  a false  earnings  statement  for  the 
purposes  of  depriving  an  employee  of  minimum  wages  is  a 
misdemeanor  punishable  by  a fine  of  $100-$500  and/or  by 
confinement  in  the  county  jail  for  five  to  thirty  days.  An 
employer  who  pays  less  than  the  appropriate  minimum  wage  is 
liable  to  the  employees  affected  in  the  amount  of  the  unpaid 
wages  plus  an  additional  equal  amount  as  liquidated  damages, 
plus  attorney's  fee  and  court  costs  (R.C.S.  Art.  5159d-12,  13). 


HOURS  OF  WORK 


Eight-Hour  Day 

The  eight-hour  day  is  considered  a day's  work,  except  in 
cases  of  emergency  (R.C.S.  Art.  5165). 

Weekly  hours  of  state  office  employees  are  set  at  forty 
(R.C.S.  Art.  5165a). 

Peace  officers  in  cities  of  50,000  or  more  are  limited  to  an 
eight-hour  day,  and  a "normal  work  week"  typical  of  the 
community  (R.C.S.  Art.  5167a). 
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Women  Employees  (R.C.S.  Art.  5172a) 

Women  are  not  allowed  to  work  for  more  than  nine  hours 
a day,  or  fifty-four  hours  a week,  where  not  otherwise  specified. 

Women  cannot  be  employed  for  more  than  eleven  hours  a 
day  or  fifty-four  hours  a week  in  a laundry  or  cleaning 
establishment.  Work  in  excess  of  nine  hours  a day  must  be  paid 
at  double  the  regular  rate. 

Women  cannot  be  employed  for  more  than  ten  hours  a day 
or  sixty  hours  a week  in  textile  manufacturing.  Work  in  excess 
of  nine  hours  a day  must  be  paid  at  double  the  regular  rate. 

Women  employed  in  banks  may  not  work  longer  than 
twelve  hours  a day  or  fifty-four  hours  a week. 

Longer  hours  may  be  worked  in  case  of  extraordinary 
emergency,  or  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property.  In  such 
case  the  pay  must  be  one  and  one-half  times  the  regular  rate  for 
all  work  in  excess  of  nine  hours  per  day,  if  she  works  more  than 
forty  hours  per  week.  The  courts  have  held,  however,  that  a 
contract  covering  female  employment  in  a retail  store  for  more 
than  nine  hours  per  day,  with  overtime  pay,  was  illegal  and 
unenforceable  (Montgomery  Ward  & Co.  v.  Lusk,  52  S.W.  2d 
1110  [Civ.  App.  1932]).  Another  decision  held  that  since  the 
contract  was  unenforceable  the  employee  could  not  collect  the 
overtime  pay  ( Jones  v.  Hanna,  264  S.W.  2d  133  [Civ.  App. 
1954]). 

Workers  in  the  following  occupations  are  exempt  from  the 
above  regulations,  and  may  be  employed  any  number  of  hours: 
executive,  administrative,  professional,  or  outside  sales  work; 
clerical,  pharmaceutical,  or  technical  work  in  an  office,  labora- 
tory, or  drafting  room;  mercantile  establishments  or  telephone 
and  telegraph  companies  in  towns  of  less  than  3,000;  private 
nonprofit  orphans'  homes  (superintendents,  matrons,  nurses,  and 
attendants);  the  first  processing,  canning,  or  packing  of  perish- 
able or  seasonal  fresh  fruits  or  vegetables. 
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It  is  considered  likely  that  state  hours  la*vs  for  women  will 
be  repealed  or  found  unconstitutional,  in  view  of  conflicting 
federal  laws  prohibiting  sex  discrimination  in  employment. 


VOTING  TIME 

An  employee  is  entitled  to  time  off  for  voting  if  he  does 
not  have  sufficient  time  off  for  voting  otherwise.  Such  time  off 
may  not  be  deducted  from  the  employee's  wages  (Att.  Gen.  Op. 
No.  V-1475,  1968).  The  employer  may  designate  the  time  of 
day  allotted  for  voting  (Att.  Gen.  Op.  No.  0-6242,  1944). 


CHILD  LABOR 


Employment  of  Minors 

Children  of  any  age  may  work  between  June  1 and 
September  1,  except  where  employment  of  children  is  prohib- 
ited (P.C.  1577).  Employment  of  children  under  fifteen  is 
prohibited  in  any  factory,  mill,  workshop,  laundry;  in  messenger 
service  in  towns  of  more  than  15,000  population;  and  in 
industrial  homework  (P.C.  1573). 

Employment  of  minors  under  seventeen  is  prohibited  in 
any  mine,  quarry,  or  place  where  explosives  are  used  (P.C. 
1574).  Minors  under  seventeen  may  not  be  employed  in  any 
immoral  place,  or  in  messenger  and  delivery  service  to  any 
disorderly  house  (P.C.  1575). 

Children  of  any  age  may  be  employed  as  nurse,  maid, 
gardener,  or  other  job  for  private  houses  and  families.  Children 
of  any  age  may  be  employed  at  farm  labor  as  members  of  the 
family  on  their  own  premises  (P.C.  1578a). 
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Hours  of  Work 

Children  under  fifteen  may  not  work  over  eight  hours  a 
day  or  forty -eight  hours  a week  in  any  occupation  except  as 
maids  or  gardeners  for  private  houses  and  families,  and  at  farm 
labor  as  members  of  the  family  on  their  own  premises.  Boys 
over  fifteen  may  work  unlimited  hours,  but  girls  are  limited  by 
the  maximum  hours  for  all  females— nine  hours  a day  or 
fifty-four  hours  a week.  Children  under  fifteen  may  not  work 
after  10  P.M.  or  before  5 A.M.  except  as  maids,  gardeners,  or 
family  farm  labor  (P.C.  1576). 

The  Texas  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  is  responsible  for 
enforcement  of  the  law.  The  commissioner  of  labor  statistics  or 
any  of  his  deputies  or  inspectors  has  free  access  during  working 
hours  to  all  places  where  minors  are  employed.  Parents  or 
guardians  who  permit  violation  are  subject  to  same  penalties  as 
the  employer  (P.C.  1578). 


HEALTH,  SAFETY,  AND  MORALS 


Health 

Measures  must  be  taken  in  every  establishment  to  provide  a 
reasonable  temperature  and  humidity  for  employees,  and  an 
atmosphere  as  free  of  odors  and  dust  as  is  practicable.  Floors 
must  be  swept  daily,  preferably  during  nonworking  hours.  When 
the  floors  are  wet  in  the  work  process,  a dry  standing  room 
should  be  provided  (R.C.S.  Arts.  5173-5175). 

All  entrance  and  exit  doors  must  open  outward;  and 
handrails  and  lights  must  be  provided  on  all  stairways.  This 
paragraph  does  not  apply  to  any  mercantile  establishment 
employing  fewer  than  eight  women  (R.C.S.  Art.  5176). 

Toilets  must  be  provided  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  every 
twenty-five  men,  and  separate  facilities,  one  to  every  twenty 


women.  The  toilets  must  be  enclosed,  disinfected,  ventilated, 
and  lighted  (R.C.S.  Art.  5177). 

Any  work  determined  by  the  Board  of  Health  to  be 
injurious  to  the  general  public  health  is  prohibited  (P.C.  782a-2). 
Work  by  persons  under  fifteen  years  of  age  or  by  diseased 
persons  living  in  unclean  homes  is  prohibited  (P.C.  782a-6). 


Occupational  Safety 

An  act  of  1967  established  the  Division  of  Occupational 
Safety  within  the  State  Department  of  Health.  The  purpose  of 
the  act  is  to  reduce  accidents,  disability  of  workers,  and 
increases  in  insurance  rates,  by  promoting  the  adoption  of  safety 
measures,  protecting  workers  against  unsafe  working  conditions, 
and  encouraging  correction  of  hazardous  conditions. 

A state  safety  engineer  administers  operation  of  the 
division,  makes  reports  on  accidents,  and  inspects  plants. 

The  Board  of  Health  can  classify  employers  by  accident 
frequency,  and  make  and  enforce  safety  rules  (R.C.S.  Art. 
5182a). 


Morals 

It  is  unlawful  for  an  employer  to  permit  any  conditions  or 
practices  calculated  to  injure  the  morals  of  women  in  any 
establishment  employing  five  or  more  persons,  all  or  part  of 
whom  are  female  (R.C.S.  Art.  5178). 


EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES  (R.C.S.  5221a-6) 

All  private  employment  agencies  must  be  licensed  by  the 
state.  The  only  exceptions  to  the  law  are  teacher  agencies, 


government  agencies,  those  operated  for  the  purpose  of  employ- 
ing help  for  one's  own  business,  farmers  acting  jointly  in 
obtaining  farm  labor,  charitable  associations  chartered  under 
state  law  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  a free  employment 
agency,  veterans'  associations,  labor  unions,  nurses'  registry,  farm 
labor,  and  part-time  or  temporary-help  businesses. 

Operators  of  employment  agencies  must  apply  for  a license 
and  pass  an  examination  covering  the  laws  and  regulations 
relating  to  employment  agencies,  discrimination  in  employment, 
and  other  labor  legislation.  An  applicant  must  be  a U.S.  citizen 
and  a resident  of  Texas  for  at  least  one  year,  must  possess  good 
moral  character,  and  must  never  have  been  convicted  of  an 
offense  involving  moral  turpitude.  Each  applicant  must  make 
and  file  a bond  of  $5,000.  Licenses  are  renewed  annually. 

Employment  agencies  licensed  by  the  state  are  not  permit- 
ted to: 

1.  Charge  any  fee  except  for  furnishing  employment 
obtained  directly  through  the  agency; 

2.  Split  fees  with  an  employer  or  his  agent, 

3.  Charge  a fee  greater  than  authorized  by  the  Texas 
Private  Employment  Agency  Regulatory  Board; 

4.  Make  any  false  promise  or  misrepresentation; 

5  Refer  any  applicant  to  a place  where  a strike  or  lockout 
exists  without  furnishing  a written  statement  as  to  the 
existence  of  such  strike  or  lockout. 

The  Board  is  authorized  to  furnish  a schedule  of  permis- 
sible maximum  fees  which  the  employment  agency  can  charge 
an  applicant  upon  finding  him  a job,  set  according  to  the 
following  schedule: 

4 percent  of  the  gross  annual  salary  up  to  $5,000 

5 percent  of  the  gross  annual  salary  up  to  $6,000 

6 percent  of  the  gross  annual  salary  up  to  $7,000 

7 percent  of  the  gross  annual  salary  over  $7,000 


The  Labor  Agency  Law  (R.C.S.  Art.  5221a-5)  applies  to 
any  person  who  obtains  employment  for  common  laborers  or 
agricultural  workers.  Labor  agents  must  be  licensed  by  the  state, 
upon  application  accompanied  by  affidavits  of  at  least  five 
creditable  citizens  who  have  resided  in  the  county  for  at  least 
three  years  to  the  effect  that  the  applicant  is  of  good  moral 
character.  The  license  costs  $150  for  each  county  in  which  the 
labor  agent  will  operate.  He  must  also  furnish  $5,000  bond.  If 
the  labor  agent  solicits  workers  to  be  employed  outside  the  state 
he  must  pay  an  annual  state  occupation  tax  of  $600,  and  a 
county  occupation  tax  of  $100-$300  according  to  county  size. 

The  restrictions  on  the  activities  of  a labor  agent  include 
these  major  provisions  (R.C.S.  Art.  5221  a-5): 

1.  He  may  not  charge  more  than  $3.00  for  obtaining 
employment  for  a common  laborer  or  agricultural 
worker. 

2.  He  must  have  a written  order  from  an  employer  before 
he  sends  out  an  applicant. 

3.  He  must  inform  the  applicant  when  a prospective 

employer's  company  is  on  strike.  \ 


DISCRIMINATION  IN  EMPLOYMENT 

Texas  has  no  fair-employment-practice  act  to  forbid  dis- 
crimination in  employment  on  the  basis  of  age,  sex,  or  race.  The 
federal  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  Title  VII,  makes  it  unlawful 
for  an  employer  to  refuse  to  hire,  or  otherwise  discriminate 
against  any  individual  with  respect  to  his  compensation  or 
conditions  of  employment  because  of  an  individual's  race,  color, 
religion,  sex,  or  national  origin,  employment  agencies,  labor 
organizations,  and  joint  apprenticeship  committees  are  also 
prohibited  from  practicing  such  discrimination.  Title  VII  applies 
to  employers  or  unions  who  have  twenty-five  or  more  employees 
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or  members  for  twenty  or  more  weeks  a year.  Government 
employers,  Indian  tribes,  and  private  clubs  are  excluded. 

A Texas  law  of  1963  discourages  age  discrimination  in 
public  employment  by  prohibiting  any  public  agency  from 
setting  a minimum  age  over  twenty-one  or  a maximum  age 
under  sixty-five,  thus  guaranteeing  freedom  from  discrimination 
for  persons  between  these  ages.  This  law  does  not  apply  to 
firemen,  law-enforcement  officers,  or  colleges  with  established 
retirement  programs  (R.G.S.  Art  6252-14). 

A 1967  law  prohibits  job  discrimination  in  employment  by 
the  state  or  its  political  subdivisions  because  of  race,  religion, 
color,  or  national  origin.  This  prohibition  on  discriminatory 
action  applies  to  employment,  issuance  of  licenses  or  permits, 
use  of  public  facilities,  programs,  benefits,  and  bids.  A civil 
action  for  preventive  relief  may  be  instituted  through  the  district 
attorney  and/or  county  attorney  (R.C.S.  Art.  6252-16). 


3.  UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE 


HISTORY  AND  PURPOSE 

The  concept  of  unemployment  compensation  was  inaugu- 
rated as  a depression  measure  when  a system  of  national 
unemployment  insurance  was  made  a part  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  of  1935.  The  purpose  of  the  law  is  to  provide  minimum 
income  and  to  sustain  purchasing  power  during  periods  of 
temporary  unemployment.  It  will  keep  the  worker  off  relief  and 
will  slow  the  decline  in  total  spending.  The  federal  law  was  set 
up  so  that  state  legislation  meeting  certain  federal  criteria  could 
waive  90  percent  of  the  federal  ta;«.  All  states  complied  quickly, 
but  aside  from  the  minimum  standards  set  by  federal  law,  there 
is  a wide  variety  of  benefits,  contributions,  coverage,  and 
qualification.  For  example,  maximum  weekly  unemployment- 
compensation  rates  range  from  $38  in  Oklahoma  to  $114  in 
Connecticut. 

The  Texas  Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of  1936,  as 
amended  to  1967  (R.C.S.  Art.  5221b),  provides  benefits’  to 
qualified  unemployed  workers  at  the  rate  of  $15  to  $45  per  full 
week  of  total  unemployment,  for  a maximum  of  twenty-six 
weeks.  Payments  are  financed  by  employer  contributions  based 
on  employee  experience  ratings. 
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ELIGIBILITY  (R.C.S.  Art.  5221b-2> 

An  unemployed  individual  is  eligible  to  receive  benefits 
when  he  meets  several  criteria: 

1.  He  is  employed  by  a firm  subject  to  the  Act  because 
employing  four  or  more  persons  (exempt  firms  noted 
below). 

2.  He  has  received  benefit  wage  credits  of  at  least  $500 
within  his  base  period  (four  consecutive  calendar 
quarters  out  of  the  five  quarters  preceding  his  benefit 
period);  and  he  has  total  benefit  wage  credits  in  his  base 
period  of  at  least  one  and  one-half  times  his  highest 
quarter  of  benefit  wage  credits.  (Example:  Initial  claim 
July  15,  1970.  Base  period  is  April  1,  1969,  to  March 
31,  1970.  Earnings  in  each  of  the  four  quarters  are 
$1,300,  $1,350,  $1,325,  $1,348.  Highest  quarter  is 
$1,350,  total  of  four  quarters  is  greater  than  $2,025 
[$1,350  X 1141.) 

3.  He  has  registered  for  work  at  an  employment  office,  and 
has  claimed  benefits. 

4.  He  is  able  to  work,  and  is  available  for  work. 

5.  He  has  had  a waiting  period  of  seven  days  of  unemploy- 
ment. After  the  fifth  week  of  unemployment,  he  is 
eligible  to  receive  benefits  for  the  first  week. 


BENEFITS  (R.C.S.  Art.  5221b-1) 

For  each  week  of  total  unemployment  each  eligible 
individual  receives  one  twenty-fifth  of  his  earnings  in  the  highest 
benefit  quarter  within  a maximum  of  $45  and  a minimum  of 
$15  per  week.  To  receive  the  maximum  benefit  the  unemployed 
worker  must  have  averaged  at  least  $86.50  per  week  in  his 
highest  quarter.  If  he  worked  for  forty  hours  per  week  at  a 
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minimum  wage  of  $1.60  an  hour  for  thirteen  weeks,  he  could 
receive  $34  per  week  in  benefits. 

For  weeks  of  partial  unemployment  each  eligible  individual 
receives  approximately  $5  more  than  the  difference  between  his 
benefits  and  his  earnings. 

The  duration  of  benefits  is  limited  to  twenty-six  times  the 
benefit  amount,  or  27  percent  of  wages  during  the  base  period, 
whichever  is  less.  This  ordinarily  amounts  to  twenty-six  weeks  of 
maximum  benefits,  unless  the  worker  has  been  unemployed 
from  time  to  time  during  the  benefit  year,  and  so  has  earned 
less  benefits. 


DISQUALIFICATIONS  (R.C.S.  Art.  5221b-3) 

An  individual  is  disqualified  for  benefits,  or  penalized  for  a 
certain  number  of  weeks  (as  determined  by  the  Texas  Employ- 
ment Commission  according  to  the  circumstances  in  each  case) 
for  certain  specified  causes: 

1.  A voluntary  quit  may  be  cause  for  disqualification  for 
any  period  of  from  one  to  twenty-six  weeks. 

2.  A discharge  for  misconduct  may  be  cause  for  disqualifi- 
cation for  any  period  of  from  one  to  twenty -six  weeks. 

3.  Failure  to  apply  for  suitable  work,  or  to  accept  it,  may 
result  in  disqualification  for  a period  of  from  one  to 
thirteen  weeks.  "Suitable  work"  takes  into  account  the 
risk  of  the  job,  the  employee's  physical  fitness,  prior 
training,  experience  and  prior  earnings,  length  of  unem- 
ployment and  prospects  for  returning  to  his  customary 
job,  and  the  distance  of  the  job  from  his  residence.  An 
individual  may  refuse,  however,  without  penalty  a 
position  which  offers  otherwise  suitable  work  if  the 
position  is  vacant  because  of  a labor  dispute,  if  less  than 
the  prevailing  wage  is  offered,  or  if  the  applicant  would 
be  required  to  join  or  resign  from  any  labor  union. 
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4.  An  individual  is  disqualified  entirely  when  unemploy- 
ment is  due  to  a strike  or  lockout  at  his  place  of  work, 
or  at  another  plant  of  the  same  employer.  This 
disqualification  does  not  apply  if  he  is  not  directly 
interested  in  the  labor  dispute  and  if  he  does  not  belong 
to  a class  of  workers  any  of  whom  are  participating  in 
the  labor  dispute.  Neither  is  he  disqualified  if  he  can 
show  that  he  is  not  a member  of  the  labor  union 
involved  and  that  he  has  made  an  unconditional  offer  to 
return  to  work  at  the  place  where  he  was  last  employed. 

5.  An  individual  is  disqualified  from  receiving  benefits  for 
any  benefit  week  in  which  he  received  wages  in  lieu  of 
notice,  vacation  pay,  disability  compensation  under 
Workmen's  Compensation  Law,  or  Old  Age  Benefits 
under  the  Social  Security  Act.  Severance  pay  based  on 
prior  service  does  not  disqualify  the  employee,  nor  does 
the  Supplemental  Unemployment  Benefit  payment  pro- 
vided in  auto-union  contracts. 

6.  Students  are  disqualified  for  any  period  of  unemploy- 
ment when  the  individual  has  left  his  most  recent 
full-time  work  to  attend  school. 

The  weeks  of  disqualification  under  1,  2,  and  3 are 
deducted  from  the  number  of  benefit  periods  of  eligibility,  but 
no  more  than  half  the  periods  may  be  deducted. 


Each  employer  pays  to  the  state  a tax  of  2.7  percent  (plus 
0.3  percent  to  the  federal  government)  of  wages  paid  by  him,  up 
to  $3,000  for  each  individual.  This  rate  of  contribution  is 
reduced  by  experience  rating,  according  to  a table  which  is 
based  upon  the  Replenishment  Ratio  and  the  Employer's  Benefit 
Ratio. 


CONTRIBUTIONS 
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The  Replenishment  Ratio  is  equal  to  the  total  amount  of 
benefits  paid  from  the  Texas  Unemployment  Compensation 
Fund  during  the  preceding  year,  divided  by  the  total  amount  of 
contributions  to  the  accounts  of  all  employers  during  the 
preceding  year.  The  Employer's  Benefit  Ratio  is  the  total  of  his 
chargebacks  for  three  preceding  years,  divided  by  his  total 
taxable  wages  for  the  same  period.  If  total  receipts  and 
contributions  are  equal,  and  the  employer  has  paid  an  average  of 
2.7  percent,  his  tax  rate  remains  at  2.7  percent.  His  rate 
decreases  as  the  Replenishment  Ratio  increases,  and  as  his 
Benefit  Ratio  decreases  (R.C.S.  Art.  5221  b-5). 


EXEMPTIONS  (R.C.S.  Art.  5221 b-1 7) 

Employment  in  the  following  categories  is  excluded  from 
provisions  of  the  Texas  Unemployment  Compensation  Act: 

1.  Firms  employing  fewer  than  four  persons.  However,  an 
amendment  to  the  federal  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion law  effective  January  1,  1972,  will  extend  cover- 
age to  employers  of  one  or  more  workers. 

2.  Firms  where  unemployment  compensation  is  payable 
under  an  Unemployment  Compensation  System  estab- 
lished under  federal  law  (except  where  reciprocal  rights 
have  been  provided) 

3.  Agricultural  labor 

4.  Domestic  service  in  a private  home  or  in  a college 
fraternity  or  sorority 

5.  Service  by  the  immediate  members  of  the  employer's 
family 

6.  Service  as  an  employee  of  religious,  charitable,  educa- 
tional, or  other  tax-exempt  organizations 

7.  Service  as  an  employee  of  any  government  instrumen- 
tality (including  foreign) 
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8.  Service  as  an  employee  of  voluntary  employees'  bene- 
ficiary associations 

9.  Service  as  a student  nurse  or  hospital  intern 

10.  Service  as  an  insurance  agent  paid  solely  by  commis- 
sion 

11.  Service  as  a newsboy  under  the  age  of  eighteen 


ADMINISTRATION 

The  Texas  Employment  Commission  is  appointed  by  the 
governor  to  administer  the  Act.  The  three  members,  representing 
labor,  management,  and  the  public,  are  appointed  for  six  years. 
The  Texas  State  Employment  Service  is  a division  of  the 
Commission,  maintaining  free  public  employment  offices  in 
sixty-nine  cities,  as  of  September  1,  1967  (R.C.S.  Art.  5221b-8). 

Texas  has  reciprocal  arrangements  with  other  states.  The 
unemployed  worker  is  thereby  enabled  to  apply  for  benefits 
earned  in  one  state  after  he  has  moved  to  another  state.  The 
amount  and  duration  of  benefits  are  determined  by  the  state 
where  he  was  previously  employed  (R  C.S.  Art.  5221b-15a). 
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4.  WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION 


ENACTMENT  AND  GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

The  purpose  of  the  Texas  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  is 
to  provide  prompt  payment  of  benefits  to  an  employee  or  his 
survivor  for  injury  or  death  on  the  job,  regardless  of  fault  or 
cause  of  the  injury. 

Workmen's  Compensation  Insurance  is  compulsory  in 
twenty-seven  states  and  elective  in  the  other  twenty-three  states. 
Texas  has  an  elective  law  whereby  the  employer  may  decline 
coverage  under  the  act,  but  may  be  sued  without  recourse  teethe 
usual  common-law  defenses  of  assumed  risks  of  the  job,  the 
negligence  of  fellow  servants,  and  contributory  negligence  of  the 
employee.  If  the  employer  is  a subscriber  to  the  state  workmen's 
ccmpensation  insurance,  the  employer  or  his  beneficiary  has  a 
right  to  compensation  under  the  law.  Employees  whose  em- 
ployer is  not  a subscriber  are  entitled  to  ::ring  suit  and  may 
recover  judgment  against  the  employer  for  all  damages  resulting 
from  injury  on  the  job  (R.C.S.  Art.  8306). 

The  Workmen's  Compensation  Law  was  first  enacted  in 
1917,  amended  to  1969.  It  is  administered  by  a three-man 
Industrial  Accident  Board  appointed  by  the  governor.  Employees 
file  compensation  claims  with  the  Board,  which  hears  cases  and 
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makes  awards.  Cases  may  be  appealed  there?  ;er  to  the  Court  of 
Civil  Appeals.  The  Board  handles  12,000  to  14,000  claims  a 
year.  ‘The  majority  of  decisions  are  appealed,  and  subsequently 
settled  out  of  court.  A new  pilot  system  in  a few  counties 
institutes  a pretrial  conference,  which  settles  two  thirds  of  the 
claims  cases  before  they  reach  the  Board. 

The  Texas  Employer's  Insurance  Association  was  created 
under  the  law,  which  provides  also  that  any  insurance  company 
may  write  Workmen's  Compensation  Insurance  (R  C.S  Art 
8308). 


COVERAGE 

Thirty-five  states  provide  coverage  for  all  accidents  and 
occupational  diseases.  The  Texas  law  applies  to  accidental  injury 
on  the  job  and  to  the  following  occupational  diseases  (RCS 
Art.  8306-20): 


1.  Poisoning:  by  aluminum  trioxide,  arsenic,  benzol, 
beryllium,  cadmium,  carbon  bisulphide,  carbon  dioxide, 
carbon  monoxide,  chlorine,  cyanide,  formaldehyde, 
halogenated  hydrocarbons,  hydrochloric  acid,  hydro- 
fluoric  acid,  hydrogen  sulfide,  lead,  manganese, 
mercury,  methanol,  methanol  chloride,  nitrous  fumes, 
nitric  acid,  petroleum  or  petroleum  products,  phos- 
phorus, selenium,  sulfuric  acid,  sulfur  dioxide,  sulfur 
trioxide,  telluminum,  thallium,  zinc 

2.  Anthrax 

3.  Blisters 

4.  Synovitis,  tenosynovitis,  or  bursitis  due  to  an  occupa- 
tion involving  continual  pressure 

5.  Chrome  ulceration 

6.  Compressed-air  illness 

7.  Dermatitis 
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8.  Physical  injury  from  exposure  to  X-rays 

9.  Diseased  condition  of  the  eyes  due  to  electric  arc  and 
welding,  and  cataract  in  glass  workers 

10.  Epitheliomatous  cancer  or  ulceration  of  the  skin  or  of 
the  eye  caused  by  tar,  pitch,  bitumen,  mineral  oil,  or 
paraffin,  or  any  compound,  product,  or  residue  of  any 
of  these  substances 

11.  Glanders  arid  other  diseased  conditions  caused  by 
handling  any  equine  animal  or  the  carcass  of  any  such 
animal 

12.  Infectious  or  contagious  disease  contracted  in  the 
course  of  employment  in  or  in  immediate  connection 
with  a hospital  or  sanatorium 

13.  Nystagmus  incurred  in  underground  work 

14.  Asbestosis 

15.  Silicosis 

16.  Psittacosis 

Compensation  is  allowed  only  when  it  is  clear  that  the  disease  is 
due  to  the  kind  of  work  in  which  hazards  of  the  disease  actually 
exist,  and  that  the  disease  is  actually  incurred  in  such  employ- 
ment (R.C.S.  Art.  8306-25). 

The  following  injuries  are  not  covered  as  "injury  sustained 
in  the  course  of  employment"  (R.C.S.  Art.  8309-1): 

1.  Injury  caused  by  act  of  God 

2.  Injury  caused  by  third  person  because  of  personal 
reasons  and  not  as  an  employee 

3.  Injury  received  while  intoxicated 

4.  Injury  caused  by  employee's  willful  intention  to  injure 
himself  or  someone  else 

Compensation  for  hernia  is  allowed  when  a job-incurred 
injury  results  in  hernia  and  when  the  hernia  appears  immediately 
following  the  injury.  When  the  hernia  is  repaired  by  surgery  the 
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employee  is  entitled  to  twenty-six  weeks  compensation  in 
addition  to  medical  bills,  even  if  he  returns  to  work  within  a 
shorter  period.  If  the  surgery  is  unsuccessful  the  employee  is 
entitled  to  compensation  for  the  duration  of  incapacity,  but  not 
in  excess  of  401  weeks  (R.C.S.  Art.  8306). 


EXEMPTIONS 

Employees  not  covered  by  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Law  are  agricultural  laborers,  domestic  servants,  and  railroad 
employees  (who  are  covered  under  a separate  law);  but  coverage 
may  be  extended  to  farm  and  domestic  workers  by  endorse- 
ment. An  employer  must  have  at  least  three  employees  before 
he  can  become  a subscriber  (R.C.S.  Art.  8306). 

When  an  employer  is  a subscriber  to  the  insurance 
association  or  carrier,  the  employees  are  limited  to  the  compen- 
sation provided  by  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act.  The 
employee  or  his  survivors  may  sue  the  employer  only  in  the 
following  circumstances:  (1)  the  employer  is  not  a subscriber, 
(2)  the  employer  is  a subscriber,  and  the  employee  has  declared 
within  the  first  five  days  of  coverage  that  he  will  decline 
coverage  under  Workmen's  Compensation  in  order  to  reserve  his 
rights  under  common  law,  and  (3)  the  surviving  heirs  have  been 
compensated  under  Workmen's  Compensation  and  the  em- 
ployee's death  was  caused  by  the  willful  act  or  omission  or  gross 
negligence  of  the  employer  (suit  for  exemplary  damages  is 
allowable  [R.C.S.  Art.  8306] ). 


BENEFITS 

The  benefits  paid  to  the  injured  employee  under  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act  are  intended  to  pay  for  the  losses 
suffered  by  the  work-related  accident  or  illness.  These  include 
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direct  payment  of  all  related  medical  expenses,  reimbursement 
for  lost  wages,  and  compensation  for  disabilities.  No  compensa- 
tion will  be  paid  for  an  injury  which  does  not  incapacitate  the 
employee  for  at  least  a week.  In  any  case,  the  company  is 
expected  to  provide  full  medical  benefits,  all  the  medical  aid, 
hospital  and  nursing  care,  chiropractor  service,  and  medicines 
required  at  the  time  of  the  injury  and  as  long  thereafter  as 
necessary  to  treat  the  injury.  Liability  for  medical  treatment  of 
silicosis  and  asbestosis  is  limited  to  ninety-one  days  (R.C.S.  Arts. 
8306-6  and  7). 

The  employee  must  notify  his  employer  within  thirty  days 
after  injury  or  manifestation  of  occupational  disease,  and  file  his 
claim  with  the  Industrial  Accident  Board  within  six  months  of 
the  date  of  injury.  If  the  company  fails  to  furnish  medical  aid 
when  needed  after  notice  of  the  injury,  the  injured  employee 
may  obtain  the  medical  care  at  the  expense  of  the  employer.  At 
the  time  of  the  injury,  or  immediately  thereafter,  the  employee 
has  the  right  to  call  in  any  doctor  to  administer  first  aid  at  the 
expense  of  the  company.  All  medical  fees  are  subject  to 
regulation  of  the  Board.  Medical  treatment  includes  rehabilita- 
tion and  fitting  and  training  in  the  use  of  prosthetic  appliances 
(R.C.S.  Art,  8306-7). 

If  an  employee  is  totally  disabled  for  more  than  seven  days 
the  company  must  pay  compensation  benefits  equal  to  60 
percent  of  his  average  weekly  wage,  within  a maximum  of  $49 
and  a minimum  of  $12.  Weekly  benefits  for  total  incapacity  can 
continue  up  to  401  weeks  after  the  date  of  injury.  Compensa- 
tion for  partial  disability  is  60  percent  of  the  difference  between 
his  former  and  his  present  earnings,  to  a maximum  of  $49  par 
week,  for  a period  no  greater  than  300  weeks  (R.C.S.  Art. 
8306-10  and  11). 

Specific  compensation  is  allowed  for  particular  losses  in  lieu 
of  all  other  payments.  The  following  are  total  and  permanent 
incapacity  cases,  compensable  for  401  weeks  (R.CS.  Art 
8306-1  la): 
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1.  Loss  of  sight  of  both  eyes 

2.  Loss  of  both  feet 

3.  Loss  of  both  hands 

4.  Loss  of  one  hand  and  one  foot 

5.  Paralysis  of  both  arms,  both  legs,  or  one  arm  and  one 
leg 

6.  Incurable  insanity  or  imbecility  resulting  from  an  injury 

Benefits  for  other  specific  injuries  are  established  at  60 
percent  of  the  weekly  wage  for  the  number  of  weeks  indicated 
below  (R.C.S.  Art.  8306-12): 


Loss  of  an  eye  and  a foot-300  weeks 

Loss  of  hearing  (complete)-150  weeks 

Loss  of  a thumb-60  weeks 

Loss  of  an  index  finger— 45  weeks 

Loss  of  a second  finger  or  a great  toe-30  weeks 

Loss  of  a third  finger-21  weeks 

Loss  of  a fourth  finger-15  weeks 

Loss  of  a hand— 1 50  weeks 

Loss  of  an  arm  or  a leg-200  weeks 

Loss  of  a foot— 125  weeks 

Loss  of  one  eye-100  weeks 


Lump-sum  settlement  may  be  authorized  automatically  on 
written  request  to  the  Industrial  Accident  Board  for  death  or 
any  incapacity,  discounted  at  4 percent.  For  example,  the 
lump-sum  payment  for  loss  of  one  eye  at  the  maximum  weekly 
compensation  rate  would  be  -9  X-™0  - $4,? is.  Death  benefit 
would  be  a maximum  of  -9-*0960  - $ie,962.  Eligibility  for  com- 
pensation begins  on  the  eighth  day  after  the  injury.  The  employee 
may  not  refuse  a substitute  job  which  he  is  able  to  perform  (R.C.S. 
Art.  8306-11  and  15). 
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VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 


Employers  must  notify  the  Texas  Workmen's  Compensation 
Board  of  each  injury  covered  under  the  law.  The  Board  in  turn 
will  inform  the  injured  employee  of  the  services  available  to  him 
under  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Division  of  the  Texas 
Education  Agency.  This  recommendation  by  the  Board  is  made 
after  consultation  with  the  employee's  doctor. 


BENEFICIARIES 

Death  benefits  to  the  legal  beneficiaries  amount  to  60 
percent  of  the  employee's  average  weekly  earnings  to  a maxi- 
mum of  $49,  for  a period  of  360  weeks.  In  case  death  occurs  as 
a result  of  the  injury  after  a period  for  which  disability 
compensation  has  been  paid,  the  amounts  paid  are  deducted 
from  the  death  benefit.  If  the  deceased  employee  left  no  widow 
or  children  the  Texas  Employers  Insurance  Association  will  pay 
funeral  expenses  not  to  exceed  $500  (R.C.S.  Art.  8306-8  and  9). 

The  beneficiaries  of  the  death  benefit  may  be  any  of  the 
following  relatives:  husband  or  wife  who  have  lived  together  at 
least  three  years  before  the  employee  died;  minor  children, 
parents  and  stepmother,  without  regard  to  dependency;  depen- 
dent grandparents,  children,  brothers,  and  sisters.  The  amount  of 
compensation  is  distributed  among  the  beneficiaries  according  to 
the  laws  of  descent  and  distribution  in  Texas.  The  compensation 
is  not  liable  for  the  debts  of  the  deceased  or  the  beneficiaries, 
and  is  paid  directly  to  the  beneficiaries  rather  than  to  the  estate 
of  the  deceased  (R.C.S.  Art.  8306-8). 

FINANCING 

Employers  are  required  to  pay  all  premiums  for  Workmen's 
Compensation  Insurance,  at  rates  approved  by  the  State  Board 
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of  Insurance.  It  is  illegal  to  collect  from  employees  any  part  of 
the  premium  paid  on  any  policy  under  this  law  (R.C.S.  Art. 
8306-1 2g). 


SECOND  INJURY  FUND 

If  an  employee  who  has  suffered  a previous  injury  incurs  a 
subsequent  injury  which  results  in  an  incapacity  to  which  both 
injuries  have  contributed,  the  Texas  Employers  Insurance  Associ- 
ation is  liable  only  for  the  second  injury.  The  balance  of 
compensation  for  the  combined  incapacity  is  paid  out  of  a 
Second  Injury  Fund.  The  Fund  is  financed  by  requiring  the 
Association  to  pay  the  Industrial  Accident  Board  $4,000  for 
each  case  of  death  of  an  employee  where  there  is  no  survivor 
entitled  to  compensation.  These  payments  will  continue  so  as  to 
maintain  a sum  of  $140,000  in  the  fund  (R.C.S.  Art.  8306-1 2c). 


ATTORNEYS'  FEES 

Attorneys'  fees  are  subject  to  approval  of  the  Industrial 
Accident  Board,  and  are  limited  to  25  percent  of  the  total 
compensation  plus  reasonable  expenses.  Attorneys'  fees  regulated 
by  the  trial  court  are  likewise  set  at  a maximum  of  25  percent 
of  the  amount  recovered  (R.C.S.  Art.  8306-7c  and  d). 


COVERAGE  OF  PUBLIC  EMPLOYEES 
(R.C.S.  Art.  8309) 

The  Texas  Constitution  has  been  amended  to  authorize  the 
Legislature  to  provide  for  Workmen's  Compensation  Insurance 
for  state  employees  (Art.  Ill,  Sec.  59),  county  employees  (Art. 
Ill,  Sec.  60),  and  municipal  employees  (Art.  Ill,  Sec.  61).  These 
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amendments  were  necessary  because  of  the  constitutional  prohi- 
bition against  spending  public  money  to  aid  any  individual.  For 
county  employees  the  Commissioner's  Court  may  call  an 
election  to  determine  whether  the  county  should  adopt  the  state 
law  on  Workmen's  Compensation.  If  the  majority  votes  for  the 
adoption  of  the  Act,  then  all  employees  of  the  county  are 
covered  either  by  the  county's  self-insuring  of  its  employees  or 
by  its  purchase  of  Workmen's  Compensation  for  its  employees 
(R.C.S.  Art.  8309c). 

In  counties  having  a population  of  1,200,000  or  more,  all 
independent  school  districts  therein  are  authorized  but  not 
required  to  provide  Workman's  Compensation  Insurance  for  all 
employees  (R.C.S.  Art.  8309e-1). 

Cities,  towns,  and  villages  are  authorized  but  not  required 
to  provide  Workmen's  Compensation  Insurance  for  their  em- 
ployees. Workmen's  Compensation  benefits  may  be  provided  for 
all  of  the  employees,  or  for  only  some  departments,  or  groups 
of  employees  (R.C.S.  Art.  8309e). 

At  The  University  of  Texas  institutions  "workmen"  are 
insured  for  injury  on  the  job.  The  following  classes  of  employees 
are  excluded:  administrative  staff,  teaching  and  research  staff 
not  required  to  work  with  dangerous  chemicals  or  machinery, 
office  employees  not  required  to  regularly  travel  or  work  in  a 
dangerous  area,  supervisory  staff  who  do  not  work  in  a 
dangerous  area  or  at  ‘manual  labor,  and  personnel  paid  on  a 
piece-work  basis.  The  law  requires  a physical  examination  as  a 
prerequisite  to  coverage.  The  Board  of  Regents  of  The  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  is  authorized  to  require,  as  a condition  of 
employment,  that  all  employees  except  workmen  acquire  protec- 
tion under  an  approved  group  life  and  accident  insurance  plan 
(R.C.S.  Art.  8309d).  Similar  provisions  were  adopted  for  Texas 
Tech  University  (R.C.S.  Art.  8309f). 

Employees  of  institutions  and  agencies  under  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  Texas  A&M  are  covered  under  Workmen's  Compen- 
sation, with  the  exception  of  clerical  and  office  employees  not 
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required  to  travel  or  work  away  from  their  offices.  The  Board  of. 
Directors  is  authorized  to  require  these  clerical  and  office 
employees  to  acquire  protection  under  an  approved  group  life 
and  accident  insurance  plan  (R.C.S.  Art.  8309b). 
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APPENDIXES 


Appendix  A 

LABOR-AGENCY  ADDRESSES 


FEDERAL  LABOR  AGENCIES 

United  States  Department  of  Labor 
Department  of  Labor  Building 
Fourteenth  Street  and  Constitution  Avenue 
Washington,  D.  C.  20230  Phone:  (202)  393-2420 

Manpower  Administration 
Labor-Management  Services  Administration 
Wage  and  Labor  Standards 
Bureau  of  Labor  Standards 
Women's  Bureau 

Wage  and  Hour  and  Public  Contracts  Divisions 
Bureau  of  International  Labor  Affairs 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

National  Labor  Relations  Board 
1717  Pennsylvania  Avenue 

Washington,  D.  C.  20570  Phone:  (202)  393-31 1 1 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
330  Independence  Avenue,  S.W. 

Washington,  D.  C.  20201  Phone:  (202)  962-2247 
Social  Security  Administration 
Office  of  Education 
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National  Institutes  of  Health 
Health  Services  and  Mental  Health  Administration 
National  Air  Pollution  Control  Administration 
Consumer  Protection  and  Environmental  Health  Ser- 
vice 

Food  and  Drug  Administration 
Environmental  Control  Administration 

REGIONAL  OFFICES  IN  TEXAS 
(Federal  Labor  Agencies) 

National  Labor  Relations  Board 
Room  8A24,  Federal  Office  Building 
819  Taylor  Street 

Fort  Worth,  Texas  76102  Phone:  (817)  334-2921 
and 

6617  Federal  Office  Building 
515  Rusk  Street 

Houston,  Texas  77002  Phone:  (713)  228-061 1 

U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
41 1 N.  Akard  St. 

Dallas,  Texas  75201  Phone:  (214)  749-3931 

U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
1114  Commerce 

Dallas,  Texas  75202  Phone:  (214)  749-3396 


STATE  LABOR  AGENCIES 

The  most  important  agencies  charged  with  administering 
state  labor  laws  are  listed  below.  The  main  offices  are  located  in 
the  State  Capitol,  in  Austin.  They  usually  maintain  local  offices 
in  the  County  Courthouse. 
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Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
Texas  Department  of  Agriculture 
P.O.  Drawer  BB 

Austin,  Texas  78711  (agricultural  minimum  wages) 

Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics 
Texas  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
Capitol  Station 

Austin,  Texas  7871 1 (state  labor  laws) 

Executive  Director 
Industrial  Accident  Board 
State  Insurance  Building 

Austin,  Texas  78711  (workmen's  compensation) 

Administrator 

Texas  Employment  Commission 
638  T.E.C.  Building 

Austin,  Texas  7871 1 (unemployment  compensation) 


STATEWIDE  LABOR -MANAGEMENT  ORGANIZATIONS 

Texas  AFL-CIO  (Texas  Federation  of  Labor) 

Box  MM 
Capitol  Station 
Austin,  Texas  78711 

Texas  State  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Box  4304 

Austin,  Texas  78751 

Texas  Association  of  Employers 
61 1-612  Three  A Life  Building 
San  Antonio,  TexM  78205 
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Appendix  B 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
LABOR  RELATIONS  ACT 


The  National  Labor  Relations  Act  guarantees  and  protects 
the  right  of  workers  to  union  organization  and  collective 
bargaining. 


COVERED  EMPLOYMENT 

The  law  applies  to  employment  in  enterprises  affecting 
interstate  commerce.  These  standards  are  applied  for  eligibility: 

$500,000  annual  gross  volume  of  business  in  retail  trade, 
taxicabs,  hotels,  and  motels 

$250,000  annual  gross  volume  of  business  in  public  utilities 
and  transit  systems 

$200,000  annual  gross  volume  of  business  in  newspapers 

$100,000  annual  gross  volume  of  business  in  office  build- 
ings, radio,  television,  telegraph,  and  telephone 

$50,000  gross  annual  volume  of  nonretail  business,  outflow 
and  inflow,  and  channels  of  interstate  commerce 

In  addition,  the  Act  specifically  exempts  the  following 
from  protection: 

1.  Employees  who  are  under  the  Railway  Labor  Act 

2.  Government  and  Federal  Reserve  Bank  employees 
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3.  An  individual  employed  by  parent  or  spouse 

4.  Employees  of  nonprofit  hospital 

5.  Domestic  servants 

6.  Agricultural  laborers 

7.  Independent  contractors  who  depend  on  profits  rather 
than  wages  for  their  commission 

8.  Supervisors  (that  is,  those  having  authority  to  hire, 
discharge,  discipline,  direct,  or  adjust  grievances  if  the 
exercise  of  authority  requires  independent  judgment) 


RIGHTS  OF  EMPLOYEES 

Employees  have  the  right  to  self-organization,  to  form  or 
join  labor  unions,  and  to  engage  in  other  concerted  activities;  to 
bargain  collectively;  and  also  to  refrain  from  these  activities, 
unless  a “union  shop"  is  in  effect.  In  order  to  guarantee  these 
rights,  the  NLRB  has  authority  to  prohibit  or  remedy  unfair 
labor  practices  under  the  Act,  and  to  conduct  elections  to 
determine  the  representation  of  employees  bargaining  with  their 
employer. 


REPRESENTATION  ELECTIONS 

An  employer  is  required  to  bargain  with  the  representative 
selected  by  the  majority  of  his  employees  in  a unit  appropriate 
for  bargaining  (that  is,  one  plant,  one  employer,  production  and 
maintenance  workers,  or  other  unit  grouping  which  reflects 
common  worker  interests). 

One  method  of  selecting  a majority  representative  is 
through  an  election  conducted  by  the  NLRB,  after  a petition 
has  been  filed  by  the  employees  or  an  employer.  A secret-ballot 
election  is  held,  and  the  Board  certifies  the  majority  choice.  The 
employees  are  given  a choice  of  one  or  more  unions,  or  no 
union. 
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UNFAIR  LABOR  PRACTICES  OF  EMPLOYERS 


Employers  are  forbidden  by  law  to  engage  in  specified 
activities  and  procedures: 

1.  To  coerce  or  threaten  employees  in  the  exercise  of  their 
rights  under  this  law 

2.  To  assist  in  organizing  or  operating  a union 

3.  To  discriminate  in  hiring  on  account  of  union  member- 
ship or  nonmemhership  (except  where  union-shop  agree- 
ments are  permitted)  or  because  of  employees'  having 
filed  charges  under  the  Act 

4.  To  refuse  to  bargain  in  good  faith 

5.  To  agree  to  hot-cargo  contracts 


UNFAIR  LABOR  PRACTICES  OF  UNIONS 

Labor  organizations  are  forbidden  by  law  to  engage  in 
specified  activities  and  procedures: 

1.  To  restrain  or  coerce  employees  in  their  exercise  of 
rights  under  the  law 

2.  To  attempt  to  cause  discrimination  for  union  activities 

3.  To  refuse  to  bargain  in  good  faith 

4.  To  engage  in  secondary  boycotts,  sympathy  strikes, 
jurisdictional  disputes 

5.  To  charge  excessive  or  discriminatory  initiation  fees 

6.  To  attempt  to  cause  an  employer  to  pay  for  goods  or 
services  not  performed  (that  is,  featherbedding) 

7.  To  engage  in  organizational  and  recognition  picketing 

8.  To  agree  to  hot-cargo  contracts 
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UNION  SHOP 

A union  and  an  employer  may  sign  an  agreement  requiring 
all  employees  to  join  the  union,  except  in  states  (for  example, 
Texas)  where  such  agreements  are  forbidden  by  state  law.  The 
agreement  must  provide  a thirty -day  grace  period  (seven  days  in 
the  construction  industry).  An  employee  may  be  discharged  for 
lack  of  union  membership  only  if  he  has  failed  to  pay  his  union 
dues. 


CONCILIATION  OF  LABOR  DISPUTES 

These  steps  are  required  for  change  or  termination  of  a 
contract:  (1)  notification  of  the  other  party  at  least  sixty  days 
before  the  contract  termination  date;  (2)  an  offer  to  meet  with 
the  other  party;  (3)  notification  of  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  if  no  agreement  has  been  reached  within 
thirty  days  after  the  notice  has  been  served,  and  (4)  continua- 
tion without  strike  or  lockout  until  sixty  days  after  the  notice 
was  given  or  until  the  contract  expires.  Any  employee  who 
engages  in  a strike  within  the  sixty-day  period  shall  lose  his 
status  as  an  employee  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act  (protection 
against  employer  unfair  labor  practices). 

When  a strike  or  lockout  affecting  a substantial  part  of  an 
industry  might  imperil  the  national  health  or  safety,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  may  appoint  a board  of  inquiry. 
Upon  receiving  their  report  of  the  dispute  the  President  may 
direct  the  Attorney  General  to  enjoin  such  strike  or  lockout.  If 
the  parties  to  the  dispute  have  not  settled  their  differences  at 
the  end  of  sixty  days  the  board  of  inquiry  shall  report  to  the 
President  the  current  position  of  each  party  and  the  employer's 
last  offer.  The  NLRB  will  conduct  a poll  among  employees 
within  fifteen  days  on  whether  they  wish  to  accept  the  final 
offer  of  settlement.  The  results  of  the  poll  are  certified  to  the 
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Attorney  General  within  five  days.  The  injunction  is  discharged, 
and  the  President  submits  a report  and  recommendations  to 
Congress. 


POLITICAL  CONTRIBUTIONS 

It  is  unlawful  for  any  labor  organization  to  make  a 
contribution  or  expenditure  in  connection  with  a presidential  or 
congressional  election,  or  in  connection  with  any  primary 
election  or  political  convention  held  to  select  candidates  for 
national  office,  or  for  any  candidate,  political  committee,  or 
other  person  to  accept  any  such  contribution. 


ADMINISTRATION  AND  ENFORCEMENT 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board  administers  the  Act. 
Petitions  for  elections  and  charges  of  unfair  labor  practices 
should  be  filed  with  the  nearest  regional  office. 


Min- 
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Appendix  C 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  LABOR- 
MANAGEMENT  REPORTING 
AND  DISCLOSURE  ACT 


The  purpose  of  the  act  is  to  eliminate  or  prevent  practices 
by  unions,  employers,  and  labor-relations  consultants  which 
distort  or  defeat  the  policies  of  the  Labor-Management  Relations 
Act  and  the  Railway  Labor  Act. 


COVERED  EMPLOYMENT 

Employers  are  covered  who  are  engaged  in  an  industry 
which  affects  interstate  commerce  and  which  in  addition  (1)  is 
an  employer  within  the  meaning  of  any  federal  law  relating  to 
employees  or  (2)  deals  with  a union  engaged  in  an  industry 
affecting  interstate  corhmerce.  Specifically  excluded  are  the  U.S. 
government,  state  governments,  and  political  subdivisions  of  the 
states. 

A labor  organization  is  covered  if  (1)  it  is  certified  as 
representative  of  the  employees  under  the  National  Labor 
Relation  Act  or  the  Railway  Labor  Act,  or  (2)  it  is  a national  or 
a local  union  representing  or  actively  seeking  to  represent 
employees  of  an  employer  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  or 
(3)  it  is  a conference,  committee,  board,  or  council  subordinate 
to  a union  covered  under  the  law.  State  and  local  central  bodies 
are  excluded. 
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TITLE  I— BILL  OF  RIGHTS 

Every  member  of  a union  has  certain  rights  and  privileges: 

1.  Equal  rights  to  nominate  candidates  for  union  office, 
vote  in  union  elections  and  referendums,  attend  mem- 
bership meetings,  and  participate  in  discussions  and 
voting  on  union  business,  subject  to  reasonable  rules  in 
the  union's  constitution  and  by  laws 

2.  Freedom  of  speech  in  and  out  of  union  meetings, 
subject  to  the  union's  reasonable  rules 

3.  The  levy  of  dues,  fees,  and  assessments  only  by  majority 
vote  of  members  in  a local  union  or  delegates  to  a 
national  union.  Federations  like  the  AFL-CIO  are  ex- 
cluded. 

4.  Right  to  sue  the  union  or  its  officers  after  exhausting 
reasonable  hearing  procedures  within  the  union 

5.  Immunity  to  fine,  suspension,  or  expulsion  by  a union, 
except  for  nonpayment  of  dues,  without  a full  and  fair 
hearing 

6.  Right  under  Title  I to  bring  action  in  a U.S.  district 
court 

7.  Right  to  receive,  upon  request,  from  his  union  local  a 
copy  of  each  collective  bargaining  agreement 


TITLE  II— REPORTING  REQUIREMENTS 

Labor  organizations  are  required  to  file  with  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  certain  documents:  (1)  copies  of  their  constitution  and 
by-laws  (as  previously  required  under  section  9 [f]  [A]  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act);  (2)  annual  financial  reports  of  receipts  and 
disbursements,  assets  and  liabilities,  payments  to  each  employee 
in  excess  of  $10,000  per  year,  and  loans  made  by  the  union. 
This  information  must  be  made  available  to  all  of  their 
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members.  Union  officers  must  report  "conflict  of  interest" 
transactions. 

Employers  must  report  annually  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
any  payments  or  loans  to  unions,  and  expenditures  to  employees 
or  labor-relations  consultants  where  the  purpose  is  to  interfere 
with  the  right  of  employees  to  organize  and  bargain  collectively. 

Labor-relations  consultants  must  file  reports  of  their  agree- 
ments and  reimbursements  for  activities  where  the  object  is  to 
persuade  workers  in  their  exercise  of  the  right  to  organize  and 
to  bargain  collectively,  or  to  furnish  an  employer  with  informa- 
tion concerning  employee  or  union  activities  in  connection  with 
labor  disputes. 

The  information  contained  in  the  above  reports  is  public 
information.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  may  publish  the  informa- 
tion,  or  studies  based  thereon.  He  must  furnish  copies  of  reports 
upon  request  and  with  payment  of  the  cost  of  the  service; 
copies  to  state  agencies  carry  no  charge. 


TITLE  lll-TRUSTEESHIPS 

Trusteeships  assumed  over  a subordinate  labor  organization 
must  be  reported  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  semiannually,  and 
may  not  continue  for  longer  than  eighteen  months  The  purpose 
of  the  trusteeship  is  limited  to  correct  corruption  or  financial 
malpractice,  to  assure  the  performance  of  collective  bargaining 
agreements,  to  restore  democratic  procedures,  or  otherwise  to 
carry  out  the  legitimate  objects  of  the  union. 


TITLE  IV-ELECTIONS 

National  unions  must  hold  elections  by  secret  ballot  at  least 
every  five  years,  and  officers  of  intermediate  union  bodies  are  to 
be  elected  by  secret  ballot  at  least  every  four  years.  Local 
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unions  must  elect  officers  at  least  every  three  years.  Every 
candidate  has  the  right  to  inspect  but  not  to  copy  a list  of  all 
members  of  the  local  union.  Similar  privileges  regarding  distribu- 
tion of  campaign  literature  must  be  accorded  all  candidates. 
Neither  union  nor  employee  funds  can  be  used  to  promote  any 
candidate. 


TITLE  V-JUDICIARY  SAFEGUARDS  FOR  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS 

Union  officers  must  hold  the  union's  money  and  property 
solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  union  and  its  members.  All  union 
officers  must  be  bonded  in  an  amount  at  least  10  percent  of  the 
funds  he  handles,  but  not  less  than  $1,000  in  a local  union  or 
$10,000  in  a national  union. 

A union  may  not  make  loans  to  officers  or  employees  in 
excess  of  $2,000. 

No  person  may  serve  as  a labor-relations  consultant  or 
union  officer  or  employee  (except  clerical  or  custodial)  if  he  is, 
or  within  the  preceding  five  years  has  been,  a member  of  the 
Communist  Party,  a convicted  felon,  or  convicted  violator  of 
Title  II  or  Title  III. 
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One 


SECTION  I 


Purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  the  relationship  of  the  indirect 
cost  of  Vocational  Education  to  the  direct  cost.  This  study  was  triggered 
by  the  state's  desire  to  encourage  Vocational  Education  through  a series 
of  specially  funded  projects.  School  districts  involved  in  these  projects 
were  to  determine  the  direct  costs  of  such  programs  and  then  add  20  percent 
to  cover  indirect  cost.  This  raised  the  question  of  the  adequacy  of  the 
20  percent  to  cover  the  indirect  cost.  Hence  the  need  for  such  a study. 

At  present,  the  State  of  Utah  through  the  State  Board  of  Education 
reimburses  school  districts  and  post-secondary  schools  for  certain  vo- 
cational education  programs.  This  reimbursement  is  based  on  the  actual 
cost  of  operating  the  program  (direct  cost)  plus  20  percent  of  that  figure 
for  other  cost  (indirect  cost),  plus  capital  outlay.  There  is  a strong 
feeling  among  those  connected  with  Vocational  Education  that  20  percent  is 
an  inadequate  reimbursement  for  the  indirect  cost.  The  purpose  of  this 
study  therefore  was  to  determine  the  direct  cost  of  Vocational  Education 
and  its  relationship  to  indirect  costs  in  selected  Utah  secondary  and  post- 
secondary schools. 


DEFINITIONS 

Certain  terms  must  be  defined  in  any  study  so  that  communication  may 
occur.  In  this  study  it  is  pa.ticularly  important  since  cost  accounting 
appears  to  be  a field  alien  to  most  school  administrators. 

Direct  Cost  (Expenditures):  Direct  cost  is  expenditures  which  can  be 

directly  applied  to  the  teaching  act.  At  the  high  schools  only  teacher 
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salaries,  substitute  teacher  salaries  teaching  supplies  and  other  direct 
teaching  expenses  were  used  as  direct  ost. 

Direct  costs  at  the  post-secondary  level  were  defined  somewhat  differ- 
ently. In  the  post-secondary  schools  direct  costs  were  those  '’departmental" 
costs  for  the  various  vocational  education  divisions.  Equipment  and  other 
capital  outlay  were  excluded.  However,  some  other  departmental  expenses 
were  included  at  this  level  that  were  not  at  the  high  school  level.  Since 
it  would  have  been  difficult  to  separate  these  expenditures  consistently 
and  the  two  levels  are  not  compared  it  was  felt  that  this  inclusion  was 
justifiable. 

Steven  L.  Barclay  (1971)  in  his  report  "School  Accounting  Practices 

for  Occupational  Education",  listed  the  following  as  ,fIns tructional  Cost": 

Salary  of  Instructor 

Salaries  of  Instructor's  Aides 

Allowable  Expenses  of  Instructors  and  Aides 

Teaching  Supplies 

Books,  pamphlets,  paper,  etc. 

Consumable  supplies  used  in  the  classroom. 

He  suggests  that  these  are  the  direct  costs  of  operating  the  classroom.  These 

catagories  directly  parallel  those  used  in  the  study. 

Indirect  Cost  (Expenditures):  Indirect  costs  are  all  of  those  expenditures 

which  could  not  be  justified  as  direct  cost. 

Overhead  Cost : This  study  has  been  named  '‘Overhead  Cost  Study  of  Vocational 

Education  Programs1'.  This  is  immediately  misleading.  Overhead  most  generally 
refers  to  those  costs  which  are  on-going  expenses  not  connected  with  production. 
While  this  in  some  ways  is  descriptive  of  what  this  study  is  about  it  is  not 
as  descriptive  as  direct  and  indirect  costs  and  was  therefore  not  used  in 
the  study. 
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Vocational  Education  Programs;  Vocational  Education  Programs  were  considered 
to  be  the  following: 

1.  Agriculture 

2.  Distributive  Education 

3.  Technical  and  Industrial 

4.  Health  Occupations 

5.  Home  Economics 

6.  Industrial  Arts 

Home  Economics  and  Industrial  Arts  are  generally  not 
considered  Vocational  Education.  However  they  are 
included  here  as  prescribed  by  the  state  contract. 

7.  Office  Practice 

Office  Practice  does  not  include  Beginning  Typing 
or  General  Business  Math.  Both  of  these  courses  are 
considered  to  be  General  Education  classes  and  not 
Vocational  Education. 


Maintenance  and  Operating  Expenditure:  Maintenance  and  Operating  (M  & 0) 

expenditures  are  those  which  result  from  school  operation.  They  do  not 
include  Capital  Outlay  or  other  special  funds. 

Capital  Outlay:  Capital  Outlay  is  expenditures  of  funds  for  equipment  and 

buildings  as  described  in  the  Utah  statutes.  Capital  Outlay  was  not  con- 
sidered in  this  study. 

Average  Daily  Membership  (ADM):  Average  Daily  Membership  was  used  to  calculate 
the  relationship  between  Vocational  Education  and  the  total  program. 

jlvJ-A  lime  Equivalen ts : Full  Time  Equivalent  (FTE)  was  used  to  describe  the 

student  unit  at  the  post-secondary  level.  FTE  is  calculated  by  dividing  the 
total  number  of  hours  generated  in  a school  year  (three  quarters)  by  45. 

Thus  one  FTE  represents  one  average  student  for  one  year. 

Cos t s and  Expenditures : The  terms  Costs  and  Expenditures  were  used  synony- 

mously in  this  report. 
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PROCEDURE 


It  was  agreed  by  the  study  directors  that  the  sample  of  schools  should 
include  high  schools  of  small,  medium  and  large  sizes.  Also,  the  post- 
secondary schools  would  include  a technical  school,  a junior  college  and  a 
four  year  college.  The  following  schools  met  these  requirements: 

Wayne  School  District 
Wayne  High  School 

Logan  School  District 
Logan  High  School 

Sevier  School  District 
South  High  School 
Richfield  High  School 
North  High  School 

Utah  Technical  College  at  Salt  Lake  City 

Snow  College 

Weber  State  College. 

The  study  was  actually  conducted  as  two  parallel  studies  one  for  high 
schools  and  one  for  post-high  schools. 

Each  school  was  visited  personally  by  the  investigating  team  to  gather 
information.  The  state  of  the  art"  of  school  accounting  made  this  pro- 
cedure necessary.  Each  institution  had  a slight  variation  in  its  method  of 
accounting  requiring  a personal  inspection  of  records  to  determine  if  the 
same  data  was  being  gathered. 

Maintenance  and  Operating  (M  & 0)  records  of  each  school  district  and 
college  were  examined  to  determine  direct  and  indirect  expenditures  for  each 
school.  In  some  cases  it  was  necessary  to  distribute  costs  on  a ratio  of 
high  school  students  to  total  students  in  the  school  district.  The  relation- 
snip  of  indirect  to  direct  costs  was  then  determined. 

Following  cost  documentation  for  the  schools,  a ratio  of  vocational 
student  hours  to  total  student  hours  was  used  to  arrive  at  vocational  edu- 
cation expenditures  for  each  area.  Per-pupil  costs  were  chen  calculated. 
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The  remaining  portion  of  this  report  will  deal  with  an  analysis  of  the 
findings,  conclusions  and  recommendations. 
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SECTION  II 


ANALYSIS  OF  DATA 


Data  was  collected  and  analyzed  in  two  separate  parts--high  schools 
and  post-high  schools.  No  attempt  was  made  to  reconcile  these  two  parts. 

The  first  part  will  deal  with  the  high  schools  and  the  second  with  post-high 
school  education.  The  final  part  will  discuss  conclusions  that  can  be 
drawn  from  this  data  and  state  some  recommendations. 
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Table  I 

Ratio  of  Vocational  Education  Student  Hours 
To  Total  Student  Hours  - High  Schools 


School 

ADM 

Multiple^ 

Total 

Student  Hrs. 

Voc.  Ed. 
Student  Hrs. 

No.  Days 
in  Year 

V.E. 

Student  Hrs. 

Ratio 

Logan 

970 

1080 

1,047,600 

746 

180 

134,280 

12.818% 

Wayne 

Sevier 

138 

1080 

149,040 

325 

180 

58,500 

39.251% 

North 

172 

1080 

185,760 

224 

180 

40,320 

21.705% 

Rchfld. 

437 

1080 

471,960 

388 

180 

69,840 

14.798% 

South 

167 

1080 

180,360 

186 

180 

33,480 

18.563% 

1.  Number  of  student  hours  per  day  (6)  times  the  number  of  days 
in  the  school  year  (180). 
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HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Five  high  schools  in  three  school  districts  were  studied.  They  ranged 
in  size  from  138  ADM  for  Wayne  High  School  to  970  ADM  for  Logan.  There  was 
also  a range  from  very  rural  Wayne,  North  and  South  High  Schools  in  Sevier-- 
to  small  urban --Logan.  These  items  proved  to  be  very  important  to  the 
analysis  as  will  be  described  later. 

Ratio  o_f  Vocational  Education  Students  to  Total  Students. 

Per-pupil  cost  was  determined  by  comparing  the  number  of  Vocational 
Education  students  to  total  students.  The  per-pupil  cost  was  requested 
as  a part  of  this  study.  Obviously,  there  are  few,  if  any,  exclusively 
Vocational  Education  students.  Actually  students  engage  in  a variety  of 
classes  which  lead  to  their  diplomas.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  calcu- 
late what  percentage  of  time  students  engaged  in  each  type  of  class.  This 
was  done  on  a per-class-hour  basis.  (There  were  only  traditional  schedules 
in  these  schools).  To  find  the  number  of  total  student  hours,  the  ADM  of 
each  school  was  multiplied  by  the  number  of  classes  per  day  (six  in  the 
case  of  these  schools)  and  the  number  of  days  in  session  (180).  To  find 
the  Vocational  Education  hours  each  high  school  provided  the  number  of 
class  hours  of  Vocational  Education  time  each  day  which  was  then  multiplied 
by  180  days.  The  ratio  of  Vocational  Education  students  to  total  was  found 
by  dividing  the  Vocational  Education  students  by  the  total.  (See  Table  I 
for  results.) 

An  interesting  thing  about^  these  results  is  that  rurality  and  size 
seem  to  be  a factor  in  the  number  of  Vocational  Education  students.  Wayne, 
North  and  South  Highs  in  Sevier  all  have  a larger  percentage  of  Vocational 
Education  students  than  the  more  urban  Logan  and  Richfield  highs. 
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Direct  and  Indirect  Costs . 


Direct  and  indirect  cost  development  was  based  on  definitions  as 
given  earlier.  M & 0 expenditure  summaries  from  which  the  figures  on  Table 
II  were  developed  are  included  in  the  Appendix.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
total  high  school  expenditures  were  used  for  this  comparison.  This  was  done 
because  the  comparative  ratio  would  be  same  as  Vocational  Education  and  the 
fact  that  Vocational  Education  cost  figures  were  not  generally  available. 

The  Vocational  Education  figures  were  based  on  a percentage  of  the  total, 
thus  their  relationships  would  be  the  same. 

There  was  a surprisingly  high  ratio  of  indirect  costs  to  direct  costs. 
(See  Table  II).  The  average  was  80.47  percent.  This  average  appears  to  be 
reasonably  reliable  since  the  range  was  fairly  small  (61.32  percent  to 
89.65  percent).  It  further  appears  that  the  State,  at  20  percent,  has 
been  grossly  under-paying  school  districts  for  their  indirect  costs. 

Table  III  displays  Vocational  Education  direct  and  indirect  costs.  As 
stated,  this  represents  the  same  ratio  of  indirect  to  direct  costs,  Wayne 
being  the  only  exception.  The  Wayne  school  district  was  able  to  develop 
actual  Vocational  Education  cost  figures.  The  result  of  this  comparison  of 
of  direct  and  indirect  costs  for  this  district  substantiates  the  procedure 
used  in  determining  the  cost  for  the  other  districts.  The  relationship  of 
cost  of  the  total  school  at  Wayne  was  61.32  percent  (Table  II).  The  ratio 
using  actual  figures  was  61.96  percent. 

Because  the  Wayne  High  school  figures  are  actual,  taken  from  school 
records,  those  for  the  other  high  schools  are  computed  by  means  of  the 
formula  already  explained  in  this  publication. 

If  we  accept  the  assumption  that  Logan  and  Sevier  ratios  are  the  same 
as  Wayne,  then  it  appears  that  actual  costs  --  were  they  available  at  these 
two  larger  schools  — would  be  somewhat  higher  than  the  normal  program 
figures  used  to  compute  Logan  and  Sevier. 


Table  II 


Relationship  of  Indirect  Expenses  to 
Direct  Expenses  - High  School 


Total 

Di rect 

Indirect 

Ratio  of/^)irect 

Expenditures 

Expenditures 

Expenditures 

to  indirect 

Logan 

$602,865.08 

$335,111.26 

$267,753.82 

79.895? 

Wayne 

200,445.47 

124,247.68 

76,197.79 

61.32% 

Sevier 

North 

237,132.52 

129,448.83 

107  .,683. 69 

83.18% 

Richfield 

262,348.03 

138,328.10 

124,019.93 

89.65% 

South 

232,705.52 

123,660.72 

109,044.80 

88.18% 

bevier  rota l 732,186.07 

391 ,437 . 65 

340,748.42 

STo^ 

Total 

51,535,496.62 

$850,796.59 

$684,700.03 

80.47% 
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Table  II  A 


Comparison  of  Total  Expenditures 
To  Vocational  Education  Expenditures 
High  Schools 


Total 

Expenditures 

Voc.  Ed. 
Expenditures 

% of 
Total 

Logan 

Sevier 

Wayne 

Total 

$602,865.08 

732,186.07 

200,445.47 

$.77,275.24 

133,193.04 

88,621.07 

12.818% 

18.191% 

44.210% 

$1,535,496  .62 

$299,089.35 

Ratio  of  total  Students  to  V.E.  Students  — 

39.251% 
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Table  III 

Vocational  Education  - Indirect  Expenses 
to  Direct  Expenses 


Direct 

Expense  Total 

% Voc. 
Ed. 

Voc.  Ed. 
Direct  Exp. 

Indirect 
Exp.  Total 

Voc.  Ed.  Total  V.E. 
Ind.  Exp.  Expense 

Logan 

Wayne 

Sevier 

$335,111.26 

(124,247.68) 

12.818% 

(1) 

$ 42,954.56 
54,714.93 

$267,753.82 

(76,197.79) 

$ 34,320.68  $ 77,275.24 
33,906.14  88,621.07 

North 

Richfield 

South 

129,448.83 

136,328.10 

123,660.72 

21.705% 

14.748% 

18.563% 

28,096.87 

20,173.83 

22,955.14 

107,683.69 

124,019.93 

109,044.80 

23,372.74  51,469.61 
18,352.47  38,526.30 
20,241.99  43,197.13 

Sevier  Total 

$391,437.65 

5 71,225.84 

5340,748.42 

T 61,967.20  5133,193.04 

Total 

$850,796.59 

$168,895.33 

$684,700.03 

$130,194.02  $299,089.35 

(1)  Wayne  school  district  was  able  to  provide  expense  figures  for 
Vocational  Education,  therefore  no  ratios  were  needed. 
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This  makes  our  estimate  low,  therefore.  But,  because  it  is  based  on 
total  costs  of  these  high  schools,  the  relationships  are  accurate  if  not 
conservative. 

Table  II  A makes  the  comparison  of  the  Vocational  Education  cost  to 
total  costs.  Wayne  school  district  provided  the  only  meaningful  comparison 
because  it  had  the  only  actual  Vocational  Education  costs.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  comparison  shows  that  44.210  percent  of  the  costs  were  spent 
on  39.251  percent  of  the  students. 

Per-Pupil  Cost. 

While  the  comparison  of  ratios  of  direct  and  indirect  costs  fulfilled  the 
purpose  of  this  stuSy,  per-pupil  figures  provide  some  interesting  insights. 

Table  IV  displays  the  Vocational  Education  per  pupil  cost  for  each 
school  in  the  sample.  The  average  cost  per  pupil  hour  was  $.889.  The  range 
was  $.552  to  $1,515.  It  was  noted  earlier  that  the  rurality  and  size  of  a 
school  district  appeared  to  have  a considerable  effect  on  the  costs  and 
complexity  of  Vocational  Education.  Table  IV  adds  support  to  that  conclusion. 
The  two  largest,  most  urban  schools  had  the  lowest  per-pupil  hour  costs.  The 
most  rural  had  the  highest  costs. 

Student  Hours  in  Vocational  Education. 

Table  V shows  the  distribution  of  Vocational  Education  students  among 
the  seven  divisions.  There  were  no  Health  Occupations  courses  at  any  of 
the  sample  schools. 
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Table  IV 

Cost  Per  Pupil  Hour 
for  Vocational  Education 


District 

Direct 

Expense 

Direct 
Cost  Per 
St.  Hour 

Indirect 

Expense 

Indirect 
Cost  Per 
St.  Hour 

Total  Voc. 
Ed.  Expense 

Cost  Per 

Student 

Hour 

Logan 

Wayne 

Sevier 

$ 42,954.56 
54,714.93 

$ .320 
.935 

$ 34,320.68 
33,906.14 

$ .256 
.580 

$ 77,275.24 
88,621.07 

$ .575 
1.515 

North 

Richfield 

South 

Total 

28,096.87 

20.173.83 
22,955.14 

71.225.84 

.697 

.289 

.686 

^96 

23,372.74 

18,352.47 

20,241.99 

61,967.20 

.580 

.263 

.605 

.431 

51  ,469.61 
38,526.30 
43,197.13 
“133,193.04 

1.277 

.552 

1.290 

.927 

Grand  Total  $168,895.33 $_.502  $130,194.02  $ .387  $299,089.35  $ .889 


Student  Hours 


St.  Hrs.  Per  Day  X 180  = St.  Hrs.  Per  Year 


Logan 

Wayne 

Sevier 

North 

Richfield 

South 

Total 

Grand  Total 


746 

134,280 

325 

58,500 

224 

40,320 

388 

69,840 

186 

33,480 

798 

143,640 

1,869 

336,420 
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Table  V 

Percentage  of  Total  Student  Hours 
for  Vocational  Educat’or 


Total 

Agriculture 

Distributive 

Tech.  & 

Home  Ec. 

Office 

Ind. 

Education 

Indust. 

Practice  Arts 

12.816%  Logan 

.859% 

1 .804% 

3.075% 

2.852% 

4.226% 

39.250%  Wayne 

7.130% 

12.200% 

7.480% 

12.440% 

Sevier 

21.704%  North 

7.849% 

3.973% 

4.651% 

5.233% 

14.798%  Richfield 

2.098% 

2.860% 

8.085% 

1.754% 

18.563%  South 

5.389% 

5.988% 

1.497% 

5.689% 

17.139%  Tot.  Sev. 

4.084% 

3.780% 

5.906% 

3.372% 

1.  None  of  the  schools  ir  the  sample  offered  a course  in  Health  as 
a vocation. 
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POST-SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

The  ttiree  schools  chosen  for  the  sample  represented  a spread  of  size, 
rurality  and  purpose.  Snow  College  is  a two  year  college  mixing  Liberal 
Arts  Education  with  Vocational-Technical.  It  is  small  (total  FTE  = 689) 
and  rural  in  location.  Weber  State  College  represents  the  large  (6,617  FTE) 
urban  Liberal  Arts  College.  Utah  Technical  College  of  Salt  Lake  City  is  a 
specialty  two  year  college.  It  specializes  in  training  people  in  Vocational- 
Technical  fields.  It  is  of  medium  size  (2060  FTE). 

The  factors  of  size,  location  and  specialty  again  enter  into  these 
findings  much  as  they  did  for  the  high  schools. 

Ratl°  £f  Vocational-Technical  Students  to  Total  Students. 

Table  VI  shows  the  size  dimension  for  Vocational  Technical  education 
for  each  of  the  schools.  Both  Liberal  Arts  schools  had  a small  percentage  of 
students  in  Vocational  Technical  education.  Utah  Technical,  of  course,  is 
100  percent  in  the  area.  The  cost  analysis  later  reflects  on  the  size  and 
specialty  of  these  schools. 

Direct  and  Indirect  Costs , 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  discover  the  relationship  of  the  direct 
and  indirect  cost.  Table  VII  displays  those  relationships.  The  average  ratio 
of  indirect  to  direct  was  57.25  percent.  This  is  somewhat  smaller  than  the 
ratio  found  for  the  high  schools  (80.47  percent).  This  was  probably  due  to 
the  difference  in  definition  of  direct  cost  for  post-secondary  schools. 
Departmental  costs  were  used  to  calculate  the  57.25  percent  figure.  These 
costs  included  some  indirect  expenditures  which  were  not  separable.  However, 
the  57.25  percent  is  still  considerably  higher  than  the  20  percent  figure 
used  by  the  State. 
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Table  VI 

Ratio  of  Vocational  - Technical  Student  FTE's 
to  Total  College 


School 

Vo-Tech 

FTE's 

FTE 

Total  College 

Ratio 

Snow  College 

71.57 

689.00 

10.38% 

Weber  State 

932.05 

6,617.00 

14.08% 

Utah  Tech. 

2,060.34 

2,060.34 

100.00% 
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Table  VII 

Ratio  of  Indirect  to  Direct  Expenditures 
for  Vocational  Education 


Agriculture  - Direct 
Indirect 
Total 
Ratio 


Dist.  Ed. 


Tech.  & Ind. 


Direct 
Indi rect 
Total 
Ratio 

- Direct 
Indi rect 
Total 
Ratio 


Home  Ec. 


- Direct 
Indirect 
Total 

Ratio 


Office  Prac. 


- Direct 
Indirect 
Total 
Ratio 


Ind.  Arts  - Direct 
Indirect 
Total 
Ratio 

Health  - Direct 
Indirect 
Total 

Ratio 

Total  - Direct 
Indirect 
Total 

Ratio 


Snow 

Weber 

Utah  Tech. 

Total 

10,403.90 

8,532.03 

12,445.00 

23,625.28 

22,848.90 

32,157.31 

18,935.93 

30,070.28 

CT6.21 — 

82.00% 

189.83% 

T4Q . 73%  ‘ 

11,431.00 

16,108.15 

24,421.69 

8,999.01 

35,852.69 

25,107.16 

27,539.15 

33,420.70 

60,959.85 

140.91% 

36.84% 

70.02% 

59,970.34 

18,550.61 

469,969.00 

267,395.22 

861,549.51 

504,095.65 

1,391,488.85 

790,041.48 

78,520.95 

137,364.22 

T, 365, 645. 16 

~T,  181,530.33 

30.93% ' 

5001 

58.51% 

5081 

41,276.00 

44,080.07 

41,276.00 

44,080.07 

85,356.07 

^5,356.07 

— - 

106.79% 

TTOM — 

29,190.90 

7,488.00 

64,742.00 

51,034.70 

232,907.47 

147,840.83 

326,840.37 

206,363.53 

36,678.90 

1 15,776.70 

380,748.30 

533,203.90 

25.65% 

78.82% 

63.47% 

63.33% 

90,805.00 

52,108.58 

90,805.00 

52,108.58 

142,913.58 

142,913.58 

57.38% 

57JM 

181,576.00 

57,017.73 

183,651.74 

95,283.60 

365,227.74 

152,301.33 

238,593.73 

278,935.34 

5T7T529.07 

31.40% 

51 .88% 

*1770% 

99,565.14 

34,570.64 

872,244.00 

511,369.73 

1,302,530.41 

756,219.09 

2,274,339.55 

1,302,159.46 

134, 135.78  1,383,613.73 

2,058,749.50 

"3,576,499.01 

34.72% 

58.62% 

501 

57.25% 

ERIC 
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Close  examination  of  the  figures  on  Table  VII  indicate  a wide  variation 
of  ratios  of  direct  and  indirect  costs.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  smallest, 
most  rural  college  has  the  lowest  *.atio.  This  was  also  true  of  the  high 
schools.  This  could  mean  that  they  have  higher  per-pupil  direct  cost  than  the 
other  schools  or  less  administrative  costs.  Both  are  suspected  to  be  true. 

Expenditure  Per  FTE 

While  the  per  FTE  costs  do  not  specifically  fulfill  the  purpose  of 
tihis  report,  they  do  add  some  interesting  facts.  Table  VIII  displays  the  per 
FTE  costs.  The  average  cost  per  FTE  was  $1,167.28.  The  range  was  $2,366.38 
to  $838.85.  The  most  expensive  programs  were  at  the  smallest,  most  rural 
Liberal  Arts  College,  while  the  least  expensive  was  at  the  urban  school 
which  specialized,  Utah  Tech. 

Weber  State  College  offered  the  largest  variety  of  programs  and  Snow 
the  smallest.  Some  of  the  programs  are  obviously  being  operated  at  the 
expense  of  others  at  all  colleges  tested.  Technical  and  Industrial  educa- 
tion formed  the  largest  part  of  each  school's  program. 
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Table  VIII 

Expenditures  Per  FTE 


Snow 

Weber 

Utah  Tech. 

Total 

Agriculture  - FTE 

Total  Exp. 
Exp.  per  FTE 

17.67 

18,935.93 

43.00 

36,070.28 

60.67 

55,006.21 

■ 5 I >071 . 64 

T 838.85 

3"  906 . 65 

Dist.  Ed.  - FTE 

Total  Exp. 

Fvn  nAvi  PTr 

29.40 

27,539.15 

24.60 

33,420.70 

54.00 

60,959.85 

exp.  per  r i t 

936.71 

1,358.56 

1,128.89 

Tech,  and  Ind.  - FTE 

Total  Exp. 

Fvn  ha CTT 

38.40 

78,520.95 

487.46 

737,364.22 

1,373.08 

1,365,645.16 

1,898.94 

2,181,530.33 

i-Ap.  per  r 1 1 

2,044.82 

1,512.67 

994.59 

r,T48.81 

Home  Ec.  - FTE 

Total  Exp. 

L \/r\  r\A  m PTr 

80.33 

85,356.07 

80.33 

85,356.07 

txp.  per  fte 

1,062.57 

1,062.57 

Office  Prac.  -FTE 

Total  Exp. 
Exp.  per  FTE 

15.50 

36,678.90 

93.04 

115,776.70 

402.93 

380,748.30 

511.47 

533,203.90 

2,366.38 

1,244.37 

944.94 

1 ,042.49 

Ind.  Arts  - FTE 

Total  Exp. 
Exp.  per  FTE 

94.98 

142,913.58 

94.98 

142,913.58 

f, 504. 67 

17504.67 

Health  - FTE 

Total  Exp. 

Cv  n Dam  rTr 

103.84 

238,593.73 

259.73 

278,935.34 

363.57 

517,529.07 

txp.  per  FTE 

27297.70 

1,073.95 

17423.46 

Total  FTE 

Total  Exp. 
Exp.  per  FTE 

71.57 

134,135.78 

$ 1.874  IQ  t 

932.05 

1,383,613.73 

1 /LP/L  AQ 

2,060.34 

2,058,749.50 

— — r 

3,063.96 

3,576,499.01 
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SUMMARY 


Vocational  Education  programs  are  more  popular  and  used  more  in  the 
smaller,  rural  area  high  schools  contacted  during  this  study,  and  apparently 
are  less  popular  and  used  less  in  larger  high  schools  contacted  in  larger 
communities. 

For  example,  as  Table  I shows,  Logan  is  the  largest  high  school  studied, 
with  1,047,600  total  student  hours.  And  at  Logan  High  School,  the  Vocational 
Education  student  hours  totaled  134,280  during  the  1969-70  academic  year. 

This  was  12.818  percent  of  the  total  number  of  student  hours  there. 

Thus,  the  largest  school  studied  had  the  smallest  percentage  of 
Vocational  Education  student  hours. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  smallest  high  school  studied  was  Wayne,  at 
Bicknell.  It  totaled  149,040  student  hours  during  the  same  academic  year. 

Of  these,  58,500  — or  39.251  percent  --  were  Vocational  Education. 

The  other  schools  studied  carried  out  this  trend. 

Therefore,  we  can  say  that  this  study  showed  that  Vocational  Education 
programs  apparently  are  more  valued  in  the  smaller,  more  rural  Utah  high 
schools. 

Conversely  (Table  IV,  Cost  per  Pupil-Hour  for  Vocational  Education, 

i 

High  Schools),  small  schools  cost  more  per  pupil.  Figures  in  this  table 
show  that  the  size  of  the  high  school  has  an  inverse  relationship  to  cost. 

Largest  school  studied  was  Logan  High,  with  the  per-student-hour  cost 
of  $.575.  In  contrast,  the  smallest  school  was  Wayne,  with  the  highest 
cost,  $1,515  per  student  hour.  The  ratio  is  almost  three-to-one. 

The  trend  is  carried  out  with  the  intermediate  schools  studied.  And, 
the  total  is  $.889,  which  again  supports  the  conclusion. 
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Thus,  because  smaller  schools  tend  to  have  larger  Vocational  Education 
programs  (Table  I)  per  ADM,  and  because  these  programs  also  are  more  expensive, 
there  appears  to  be  little  --  if  any  --  economic  justification  for  small 
schools  this  size. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  the  relationship  of 
indirect  expenses  to  direct  expenses  at  representative  Utah  high  schools. 

Table  II  illustrates  this  relationship. 

As  the  righthand  column  shows,  the  ratio  of  indirect  costs  to  direct 
costs  at  the  five  high  schools  studied  ranges  from  61.32  percent  low  at 
Wayne  to  the  89.65  high  at  Richfield.  Ratio  for  the  total  of  the  five 
schools  is  80.47  percent. 

The  inverse  ratio  seen  at  the  high  schools,  which  shows  the  smaller 
schools  and  programs  costing  more  per  student,  also  is  seen  in  the  studies  of 
post-secondary  schools  --  Utah  Technical  College  at-.Salt  Lake  City,  Weber 
State  at  Ogden  and  Snow  College  at  Ephraim. 

Tables  VI,  VII  and  VIII  show  that  Weber  State  has  more  students  in 
the  Vocational-Technical  area  than  does  Snow  College,  but  that  Snow  College 
spends  more  per  FTE  than  does  either  Weber  or  Utah  Tech.  Of  course,  the 
technical  college  has  all  (100  percent  in  Table  VI)  of  its  FTEs  in  V-T. 

On  the  other  hand,  Snow  College  (Table  VII)  has  the  lowest  ratio  of 
indirect  V-T  expenditures  to  direct  V-T  expenditures.  Weber  and  Utah  Tech 
ratios  are  very  close.  This  probably  is  a result  of  the  proportionally 
larger  V-T  programs  at  the  two  latter  schools. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  following  conclusions  are.  apparent : 

1.  The  20  percent  figure  now  being  used  by  the  State  of  Utah  is 
obviously  inadequate. 

2.  High  school  programs,  because  of  these  high  ratios,  obviously 
include  unconsidered  costs. 

/i  a An 
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3.  Because  of  the  wide  discrepancy  between  these  figures  and  the 

20  percent  being  used,  it  becomes  apparent  that  school  record  keeping  does 

* 

notfacili tate  decision  making.  Figures  from  the  Utah  post-secondary  schools 
studied  (Table  VII)  support  this  conclusion. 

4.  Thus,  decisions  made  on  incomplete  data  tend  to  compound  toward 
incompetent  school  administration/operation. 

5.  Because  this  continues  from  year  to  year,  the  result  is  an  in- 
creasingly deleterious  effect  leaning  toward  bankruptcy. 

6.  Two  major  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  comparisons  in  Table  VII, 
Post-Secondary,  expenditures  per  FTE. 

First,  as  was  found  with  the  high  schools,  the  smaller,  rural  college  -- 
like  the  smaller,  rural  high  school  --  was  more  expensive  per  student. 

Second,  the  per-student  cost  obviously  is  higher  at  Weber,  which  is  a 
general  college  with  a Vocational  Technical  program,  than  it  is  at  Utah 
Tech,  an  exclusively  Vo  Tech  college.  Thus,  it  may  be  concluded  secondly 
that  specialization  pays  with  lower  per-student  costs, 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

It  is  apparent  from  the  findings  of  this  study  that  several  recommend- 
ations are  in  order. 

1*  The  State  formula  for  reimbursing  school  districts  for  Vocational 
Education  should  be  modified.  The  current  20  percent  of  direct  costs  for 
indirect  cost  is  inadequate.  It  is  recommended  here  that  a ratio  (or 
formula)  of  indirect  to  direct  expenditures,  as  defined  in  this  report,  be 
used  for  each  school  district.  Thus  school  districts  with  particular  ad- 
ministrative problems  could  receive  funds  in  sufficient  amounts  to  handle 
the  extra  programs. 

2.  Further  study  into  the  efficiency  of  schools  should  be  made.  As 
a spinoff  of  this  report  it  was  found  that  small  schools  cost  more  per  pupil 
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(at  least  in  Vocational  Education)  than  do  larger  schools.  A study,  based 
on  actual  cost,  should  be  made  to  detev..  ;,he  most  efficient  size  for 
schools  and  programs. 

3.  It  was  further  apparent  from  the  study  that  educational  administrators 
lack  sufficient  data  to  make  rational  decisions.  Without  adequate  cost 

data  for  various  program  decisions  for  or  against  expansion  must  be  based 
solely  on  subjective  information.  It  would  seem  that  the  program  that  makes 
the  most  noise  would  get  the  most  money.  This  is  a poor  basis  for  decision 
making.  Cost  data  would  be  only  one  variable  which  could  use  further  improve- 
ment. Obviously  educators  have  not  developed  any  adequate  means  to  measure 
output.  Until  this  is  done  rational  decision  making  in  education  will 
remain  most  difficult. 

4.  Agriculture,  Distributive  Education  and  Trade  & Industrial  combine 
to  comprise  the  bulk  of  programs  at  Snow  College,  Weber  State  College  and 
Utah  Technical  College  at  Salt  Lake  City. 

Because  of  the  wide  dispersion  in  the  ratio  (Table  VI),  from  10.38 
percent  at  Snow  to  100  percent  at  Utah  Tech  (which,  of  course,  is  all 
Vocational  Education)  --  the  question  immediately  arises: 

Does  Weber  State  carry  programs  inordinately  expensive,  and  are  some 
of  these  costs  borne  by  other  programs?  Further  investigation  should  be 
made  to  discover  the  answer  to  this  question. 
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Logan  School  District 
M & 0 Expenditure  Summary 


High  School 

District 

Administration 

$ 20,945.23 

$ 45,662.15 

Instruction 

Direct  Expenditures 
Teachers'  Salaries 
Substitute  Teachers 
Other  for  Instruction 
Teaching  Supplies 
Other  Inst.  Exp. 

Total  Direct 
Indirect  Expenditures 

Total  Instruction  Expenditures 

297,212.00 

1.596.00 

2.405.00 
24,359.69 

9,538.57 

1,334,407.26 

7,546.50 

27,205.98 

53,105.94 

20,794.78 

"135,111.26 

1,443,060.46 

— £1,980.06 

285,530.91’ 

427,091.32 

1,728,591.37 

Attendance  Services 

2,249.64 

4;  904; 38 

Health  Services 

2,416.64 

5,268.45 

Transportation 

8,834.00 

• 25,902.78 

Operation  of  Plant 

54,903.90 

166,073.47 

Maintenance  of  Plant 

46,394.54 

140,000.86 

Fixed  Charges 

40,029.81 

222 ,405. A0 

Total 

$602,865.08 

$2,338,808.86 

O 

ERIC 
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Sevier  School  District 
M & 0 Expenditures  - Summary 


North 

High 

School 

Richfield 

High 

School 

South 

High 

School 

Tech. 

Total  Dist. 

Administration  $ 

4,649.56 

$ 5,792.25 

$ 4,513.55 

$ 2,509.26  $ 

42,871.60 

Instruction 
Direct  Expense 
Teachers 'Sal . 
Substitute  Teach. 
Other  for  Inst. 
Teacher  Supplies 
Other  Inst.  Exp. 

123,215.00 

979,50 

1,128.37 

3,885.88 

240.08 

126,918.40 

1,470.00 

1,232.19 

5,772.95 

2,934.56 

113,535.00 

922.00 

585.37 

4,664.73 

3,953.62 

86,683.00  1 
154.50 
2,596.50 
4,539.74 
680.65 

,011,386.15 

7,982.50 

5.353.15 

46,039.16 

13,455.41 

Total  Direct 

$129,448.83  $138,328.10 

$123,660.72 

$94,654.39  $1 

,084,216.37 

Indirect  Expense 

43,602.30 

46,555.27 

42,470.43 

20,111.63 

250,623.74 

Total  Inst.  Exp. 

$773,051 .13  $184,883737 

$166,131.75“ 

$174,766.01  $1 

,334,840.11 

Health  Services 

669.69 

1,749.86 

720.46 

234.13 

6,761.54 

Transportation 

10,155.27 

5,706.14 

18,348.61 

2,053.09 

56,143.01 

Operation  of  Plant 

13,113.07 

23,662.48 

11,046.59 

12,996.97 

115,966.01 

Maintenance  Plant 

13,841.61 

13,712.65 

10,692.50 

9,129.76 

85,111.29 

Fixed  Charges 

21  ,653.19 

26,841.28 

21  ,252.66 

13,322.83 

191,946.50 

Total 

$237,132.52  $262,348.03 

$232*705 . 52 

$155,012.05  $1 

,833.640.06 
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Wayne  School  District 
M & 0 Expenditures  - Summary 


Voc.  Ed. 

High  School 

District 

Administration 

$ 3,023.58 

$ 7,703.39 

$ 25,182.70 

Instructional  Expense 
Direct  Expense 
Teachers'  Salary 
Substitute  Teachers 
Other  for  Instruction 
Other  - Teachers 
Teacher  Supplies 
Other  Inst.  Expense 
Indirect  Expense 

25,286.00 

102.18 

1,848.87 

14,007.66 

12,468.11 

1,002.21 

17,110.23 

79.675.00 
260.32 

4,710.50 

23.274.00 
14,349.86 

1,978.00 

32,614.59 

233,483.69 

851.00 

4,710.50 

14,349.86 

9,090.25 

44,813.37 

Health  Services 

227.60 

579.86 

1 ,895.58 

Transportation 

3,261.88 

8,310.52 

27,167.44 

Operation  of  Plant 

2,868.65 

7,308.66 

23 ,892.31 

Maintenance  of  Plant 

2,079.39 

5,297.82 

17,318.81 

Fixed  Charges 

5,334.71 

13,591.61 

44,431.53 

Adult  Education 

791.34 

791.34 

Total 

$88,621.07 

$200,445.47 

$447,978.38 

1A/m; 
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the  role  of  the  state  advisory  council  on  the 

VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  OF  THE 
COMMONWEALTH  OF  PUERTO  RICO 

Antonio  Figueroa  Col6n,  Chairman  of  the  State  Advisory  Council  on  Voca- 
tional and  Technical  Education  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

In  Puerto  Rico,  as  well  as  in  the  United  States,  the  organization 
of  advisory  committees  is  nothing  new.  Many  have  been  organized  in  our 
vocational  schools.  Some  lasted  a short  time:  many  vanished  after  their 
initial  meeting.  Some  made  a permanent  contribution  to  the  advancement  of 
vocational  and  technical  education  but  others  failed  in  doing  so  by  at- 
tempting to  intervene  in  running  the  programs,  which  was  resented  by  the 
administrators. 

How  did  this  Advisory  Council  aflme  into  being?  Former  President 
Johnson,  having  been  strongly  criticized  on  the  productivity  of  the  voca- 
tional and  technical  programs  of  the  Nation,  thought-that  the  best  way  to 
find  a solution  to  this  problem  would  be  to  call  together  a group  of  citizens 
to  orient  him  as  to  which  steps  to  take.  The  group  he  selected  was  so 
successful  in  its  mission  that  Mr.  Johnson  incorporated  into  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Amendments  Act  of  1968  the  creation  of  a National  Advisory 
Council,  whose  main  objective  would  be  to  advise  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  in  all  matters  concerning  voca- 
tional and  technical  education.  This  law  also  provides  for  the  creation  of 

a State  Advisory  Council  in  each  state  expecting  to  take  advantage  of  the 
benefits  of  this  law. 


The  members  of  the  Advisory  Council  on  the  state  level  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  Ctate  Governor,  or  by  the  State  Board  in  those  states  in 
which  the  members  are  elected  by  popular  vote.  The  Council  is  composed 
of  persons  familiar  with  the  vocational  needs  end  with  labor  and  manage- 
ment problems.  By  law  the  21  members  represent  the  community  in  general, 
organized  labor,  industry,  commerce,  economic  development,  regional 
colleges,  higher  learning  institutions,  technical  institutes,  human  resources 
development  training  and  the  special  programs  designed  for  physically  and 
mentally  handicapped  persons.  Many  have  experience  in  vocational  and 
technical  education  and  training,  others  in  general  or  academic  education, 
but  no  memoer  may  be  involved  directly  in  the  administration  of  the  edu- 
cational programs  or  in  vocational  and  technical  education  or  training 
programs,  since  the  Council,  in  order  to  render  an  efficient  evaluation 'of 
these  programs,  should  work  independently  but  in  complete  coordination 
with  the  administrative  personnel  of  all  programs. 

The  National  Organization  so  strongly  favors  ‘the  independence  of 
these  State  Advisory  Councils  that  it  has  recommended  the  fiscal  respon- 
sibility be  given  directly  to  the  State  Advisory  Council,  through  the  state 
Treasury.  The  Education  and  Labor  Sub-committee  of  the  U.  S.  House  of 
Representatives  emphasized,  also,  that  the  "State  Councils  should  have 
the  liberty  to  hire  their  own  executive  directors  and  any  other  personnel 
which  they  may  deem  necessary  to  perform  their  tasks." 

In  many  ' tates  of  the  Nation,  the  vocational  education  training 
program  administrators  have  been  obstructing  the  normal  development  of 
the  .itati;  Council  functions.  To  eliminate  this  situation,  the  Office  of 
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Education  is  urging  a royiav,"  of  the  open; Lion  of  all  the  State  Councils  and 
"to  require  that  State  directors  of  vocational  education  be  excluded  from 
membership  and  that  funds  appropriated  for  the  Councils  go  directly  to  the 
Councils  from  the  Office  of  Education  to  be  used  at  the  sole  discretion  of 
the  Councils  for  the  employment  of  staff  and  for  evaluations  and  research." 

Fortunately,  this  "obstructionist"  situation  has  not  existed  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  The  direction  of  the  vocational  and  technical 
education  program  has  maintained,  from  the  beginning,  complete  administra- 
tive detachment  from  the  Council  and  their  attitude  has  been  one  of  com- 
plete cooperation  in  the  development  of  the  activities  of  the  Council.  Cur 
most  important  problem  is  that  of  eliminating  the  "red  tape"  in  the  use  of 
funds  to  hire  consultants  end  other  qualified  personnel  to  evaluate  the 
programs. 

Among  the  many  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  Council  the 
following  are  of  utmost  importance: 

1 . Advise  the  State  board  on  the  development  of  policy  matters 
arising  in  the  administration  of  the  State,  plan,  including  the 
preparation  of  long  range  and  annual  program  plans. 

2,  Evaluate  vocational  education  programs,  services  ana  ae^vities 
under  the  Vocational  Act  cf  1 )o8,  end  publish  and  distribute 
the  results  thereof.  The  Council  will  pr eparc  (and  . ubmit 
through  the  *Uato  Hoard  to  the  Commissioner  and  the  National 
Council)  an  annual  valuation  report  accompanied  by  such  ad- 
ditional comm,  ntr  of  the  .state  Hoard  .o*  the  latter  deems 
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appropriate,  which  evaluates  the  effectiveness  of  vocational 


programs,  services  offered  and  activities  carried  out  in  the 
year  under  review  and  recommend;  changes  that  are  considered 
necessary  in  these  programs,  services  and  activities. 

The  first  funcion,  that  is,  to  advise  the  State  3oard,  is  one  of  a 
permanent  nature  and  is  being  fulfilled  from  the  first  day  the  Council  was 
organized.  In  several  meetings  held  with  the  administrators  and  the  di- 
rectors of  t’~e  vocational  programs  as  well  as  in  an  open  meeting  with 
public,  the  elans  of  operation  have  been  discussed  and  received  the 
Council's  approval  before  being  sent  to  the  competent  authorities  in 

a/a^hington.  I am  pleased  to  say  that  these  plans  were  approved  without 
delay  by  these  authorities. 

The  Council'  s concern,  as  it  was  that  of  former  President  Johnson, 
is  to  deal  not  only  with  the  quantity  of  the  productivity  of  ,the  vocational 
and  technical  programs  but  also  with  the  quality  of  said  oroductivity.  In 
one  of  the  first  meetings  of  the  Council  I brought  to  its  attention  a state- 


ment made  by  a human  resources  development  expert  in  a local  magazine 
that  studies  show  that  "more  than  half  of  the  students  (from  vocational 
schools)  never  get  jobs  in  the  trades  for  which  they  were  trained."  To  the 
council  members  this  statement  turned  out  to  be  quite  shocking  since  the 
administration  claims  that  at  least  throe-fourths  of  the  graduates  from 


vocational  schools  are  employed  in  occuoations  or  trades  in  which  they 


received  training.  A study  is  being  made  to  corroborate  this  so  as  to  take 
remedial  action.  To  measure  the  quality  of  productivity  of  the  vocational 


and  technical  education  programs  a 


•urvey  will 


be  niackp4  with  t im 
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industry,  to  determine  whether  the  skills  acquired  by  the  students  in  these 
programs  are  of  the  quality  demanded  by  industry.  This  is  only  one  of  the 
many  studies  we  will  conduct  in  order  to  make  a complete  evaluation  of  the 

programs,  services,  and  activities  of  the  vocational  and  technical  education 
system  in  our  Island. 

To  carry  out  the  second  function  of  the  Council,  which  is  the  eva- 
luation of  the  vocational  and  technical  education  system,  a'  series  of 
questionnaires  have  been  prepared  to  be  given  to  students,  teachers  and 
vocational  program  director.,  skilled  workers  in  industry  and  commerce,  to 
managers,  foremen  and  supervisors,  and  to  the  graduates  of  these  programs. 
The  answers  given  to  those  questions  will  reveal  whether  the  training  per- 
sonnel has  been  oriented  towards  offering  that  type  of  vocational  education 
and  training  needed  by  industry;  whether  the  trainees  have  been  exposed 
to  the  environment  and  conditions  Prevailing  in  industry;  whether  the.  training 
is  coordinated  with  the  needs  of  industry;  whether  the  training  Personnel 
has  visiter]  the  industrial  establishments  from  time  to  time  to  observe  new 
trends  and  techniques  which  should  be  developed  in  the  trainees;  whether  the 
the  school  shoos  are  provided  with  the  tools  and  equipment  used  regularly 
oy  industry;  and  whether  the  jobs  and  responsibilities  peculiar  to  the  jobs 
have  been  studied  and  the  training  reflects  or  approximates  as  closely  as 
possible  the  actual  situation  in  the  production  of  articles  and  services.  The 
questionnaires  will  reveal  also  if  specific  objectives  have  been  formulated 
and  carried  out  in  each  course  to  meet  the  need  lev  that  tiaining;  if  norm? 
for  the  selection  of  students  to  fit  c>ch  specific  program  have  been  adopted 
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and  followed;  if  besides  a sound  and  functional  vocational  guidance  pro- 
gram the  school  has  an  efficient  system  of  follow-up  of  graduates  and 
drop-outs  and  thus  measures  the  effectiveness  of  the  program.  Through  the 
answers  to  these  questions  we  will  determine  whether  the  teachers  have 
been  able  to  acquire  new  techniques  of  both  production  and  instruction; 
whether  the  teachers  have  been  visited  by  the  supervisors  with  their  most 
important  objective  being  to  improve  instruction;  if  the  teachers  have 
provided  in  their  daily  classes  for  individual  differences.  We  will  obtain 
information  also  on  whether  studies  have  been  conducted  to  determine  the 

need.,  of  industry  for  specific  training  and  if  specific  courses  have  been 
organized  for  these  purposes . 
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As  you  can  see,  we  have  very  far-reaching  objectives  to  meet  in 
carrying  out  this  evaluation.  Various  organizations  specializing  in  this  tyF 
of  research  in  the  United  States  have  asked  to  be  allowed  to  participate  j 
our  studies.  Go  far  we  have  had  to  reject  these  offers  because  we  lack 
sufficient  funds  to  cover  expenses  involved  in  such  cooperation.  Never- 
theless, we  recognize  how  important  this  survey  is  in  improving  the  pro- 
grams and  we  have  proceeded  to  prepare  the  questionnaires  to  be  used  anc 
submitted  them  to  the  proper  committee  for  study  and  refinement.  V,e  expe< 
to  use  the  limited  funds  we.  have  at  our  disposal  to  hire  the  field  person* 
we  may  need  now.  In  the  Council  we  have  experienced  personnel  to  condu, 
the  survey.  For  the  time  being,  I have  been  offering,  at  no  cost  to  the 

Council,  my.  services  and  experience  in  conducting  similar  surveys  in 
Latin  ^maricn, 
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We  cannot  foretell  the  results  of  this  study  as  it  has  new  modalities, 
new  ways  of  approach  never  used  before.  Cur  vocational  and  technical  edu- 
cation program  has  always  been  praised  very  much  by  experts  in  these  fields. 
Compared  with  the  programs  I have  studied  in  Latin  America  I can  say, 
without  doubt,  that  it  is  the  best  in  spite  of  its  limitations  and  the  suocr- 
abundance  of  these  programs  in  other  countries.  Nevertheless,  we  should  be 
on  the  alert  to  see  that  careful  planning  is  carried  out  so  as  to  avoid  the 
pitfalls  experienced  by  other  countries  where  quantitative  expansion  has  been 
the  goal  without  the  corresponding  qualitative  expansion.  In  Puerto  Rico  we 
are  right  now  in  the  Golden  Age  of  vocational  education.  Every  citizen  is 
demanding  more  vocational  schools  to  meet  occupational  need?  of  the  country. 
We  have  been  avoiding  strongly  the  penetration  of  humanistic  studies  when 
social  reality  calls  for  pragmatic  education  which  helps  adapt  the  individual 
to  his  own  social  environment.  Contrary  to  other  countries,  we  avoid  giving 
our  youth  a purely  humanistic  education  which  would  not  guaranty  means  of 
earning  a living  in  his  own  country  and  which  tends  only  to  produce  worth- 
less, snob  high  school  graduates,  without  the  knowledge  ba-ic  to  practical 
application  and  which  leaver  them  socially  disoriented. 

The  rapid  industrialization  of  the  country  and  the  new  technology 
have  moved  much  faster  than  the.  slow  rhythm  at  which  we  have  been  pro- 
viding our  youth  with  the  tools  needed  to  meet  the  demands  of  industry. 

That  is  why  I repeat  that  wo.  need  not  only  quantity  but  also  quality,  that 
is,  more  vocational  schools  but  more  functional  vocational  -choo!?:  voca- 
tional programs  whose,  existence  spring h directly  from  industry's  need  to  use 
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the  productivity  of  rii  vocational  schools.  It  is  a grave  mistake  to  pro- 
duce hundreds  of  killed  workers  lor  jobs  and  occupations  for  which  there  is 
a surplus  of  trained  workers.  fhic  will  cause  more  frustrations  in  our  youth 
who  take  such  education  and  training.  The  shortage  of  skilled  personnel  is 
not  efficiently  taken  care  of  by  establishing  mere  vocational  schools;  it  is 
solved  by  the  creation  of  new  vocational  .chools  or  programs  which  meet 


the  standards  of  quality  capable  of  educating  and  training  th*e  worker, 
needed  now  in  today's  new  technologies.  To  accomplish  this,  we  vocational 
educators  need  closer  tier  among  'ndustry,  vocational  education  and  the 
consumer,  so  that  we  can  introduce  in  the  courses  of  study  those  iw/ 
techniques  used  by  to-day’s  industries  and  discard  those  no  longer  used. 

1 ore  and  better  supervision  for  the  imnrovement  of  teachers  in  serv  ce  JS 
a must  if  we  want  new  teaching  and  production  techniques  to  be  introduced 
in  our  vocational  and  technical  education  programs.  ve  should  excoct  the 
teaching  and  administrative  staff  to  be  up  to  date  in  new  techniques  out 
they  should  be  kept  up  to  date  also  in  adequate  remuneration  comparable 
to  that  received  by  this  counterparts  in  industry. 


Vocational  and  technical  education  administrators  in  Puerto  Rico, 
aware  of  ba-'ir  deficiency-,  in  the  orogran,  ordered  a tudy  of  t.V  needs 
of  industry  so  as  to  correct  as  much  as  possible  these  deficiencies.  It 
seem'  that  the  tudy  is  o broad  in  ‘'core  that  the  re- uly  are  net  yet 
available,  Vic  'hould  tre  'i  Lhe  fact  that  Lho  vocational  ;ki!I  / ante  t.'iis 
year’s  course  of  • tudy  based  on  last  year’.-  research  may  Iv  ob.-olotenoxt 


year  because  of  the  1/  u'-chanyinj  Uchnulogy.  Rven  so,  vie  are  0:1  the 


ri.jht  track;  a continuous  revision  is  all  that  is  necessary.  I am  sure  this 
survey  will  lead  the  way  to  better  and  more  functional  programs. 

In  the  analysis  of  various  vocational  education  and  training  pro- 
grams, the  Council  has  noticed  considerable  duolication  in  developing 
many  vocational  training  programs  by  government  and  private  agencies. 

Often  in  creating  a vocational  training  program  in  one  agency,  • upposedly 
a new  program,  it  turns  out  to  be  the  repetition  of  an  existing  program  but 
with  a glamorous  name  and  certain  lures  of  new  promises  and  more  benefits. 
The  result  is  abandoning  the  original  programs  in  favor  of  the  new  program 
offering  payment  incentives.  In  order  to  put  an  end  to  this  battle  among 
agencies  and  departments  and  between  "training"  and  "education",  or  more 
accurately  between  manpower  training  and  vocational  education,  - ome  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  the  creation  of  a central  planning  organi- 
zation to  control  all  the  human  resources  development  activities  of  the 
country,  with  representatives  from  management,  labor- and  ail  agencies  or 
departments  having  vocational  or  technical  education  programs  or  training. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  this  new  body  will  only  have  "coordinating" 
functions,  that  is  to  integrate  and  coordinate  all  the  training  and  education 
efforts,  leaving  to  the  program-sponsoring  agency  the  administration  of  its 
own  programs. 

Cn  several  occasions  the  Department  of  Education  has  contracted 
the  forvices  of  various  consultants,  technicians  and  experts  who  have 
made  several  recommendation.;  for  improving  vocational  programs.  Coe  of 
these  recommcdnation.;  coll.;  for  the  establishment  in  Puerto  Rico  of  a 
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training  rystem  similar  to  the  3ENAI  of  Brasil,  INCH  of  Venezuela,  SENA 
of  Colombia,  and  INA  of  Costa  Rica  and  to  similar  organisations  in  Chile, 
PerO,  Nicaragua  and  Ecuador.  The  principal  characteristic  of  this  organi- 
zation is  that  the  funds  for  the  operation  of  its  training  programs  come 
from  a 1 % or  2%  tax  levied  on  labor  payroll-.  I have  visited  these  programs 
in  Brazil,  Colombia  and  Nicaragua.  Their  training  programs  are  very  modern, 
the  equipment  the  latest,  but  here  again,  on  a smaller  seal**,  we  see  the 
duplication  cf  efforts  and  the  competition  between  training  agencies  and 
ministries , Industry  cooperate."  100%  with  these  organizations,  since  it  pays 
for  the  training  of  its  'workers  by  contributing  1%  or  2%  of  their  payrolls. 

In  the  countries  where  this  type  of  training  agency  has  been  orga- 
nized it  has  taken  many  years  to  educate  industry  to  accept  its  new  res- 
ponsibility. It  would  probably  not  be  wise  to  implement  a program  of  this 
type  in  Puerto  Rico  when  so  many  contributions  have  been  asked  by  the 
government  from  local  industry  and  commerce,  although  it  is  possible  local 
industry  would  contribute  if  we  offer  th & vocational  and  technical  education 
and  training  programs  demanded  by  it  to  meet  itr  needs. 

As  you  may  have  observed,  the  role  of  the  rtate  Advisory  Council** 
on  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  K to  advise  the  vocational  education 
administration  so  that  the  vocational  schools  can  produce  the  qualified  per* 

sonnol  needed  by  the  government,  industry,  commerce  and  the  community 
in  general  .. o as  to  build  up  a better  Puerto  Rico  and  thus  happier  Puerto 
Rican.  , The  Council  is  not  a fault-finding  agency,  it  is  a cooperating 

agency.  V a meat  every  month  to  itudy  the  bast  possible  ways  by  which 
v/fJ  enn  achieve  our  mcain  objective:  The  improvement  of  vocational  and 
technical  education  and  training  in  Puerto  Rico.  4460 


LET'S  TALK  SHOP 


By  : A.  Figueroa -Col6n,  Executive  Director,  Commonwealth  of 


Puerto  Rico  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  and  Technical 
Education. 


Today,  people  from  all  walks  of  life,  are  demanding  more  and  more  vocational 
education  for  our  youth,  yet  they  do  not  know  what  is  the  substance  of  their 
demands.  Professional  educators  arc  so  anxious  to  make  school  experience  mom 
pragmatic  that  from  some  sectors  the  indictment  is  made  that  in  order  to  please  this 
overwhelming  demand,  vocational  education  is  being  watered  down  into  cultural 
education . 

To  meet  these  demands,  many  approaches  and  techniques  which  are  relatively 
now  to  our  country  have  evolved  in  the  last  decade.  Often  these  are  alien  to  the 
experience  of  those  who  were  academically  or  classically  educated.  It  is  little 
wonder  that  much  misinformation  and  misunderstanding  has  arisen  as  to  what  cons- 
titutes vocational  education  and  vocational  training.  This  confusion  has  led  me  to 
write  this  paper  on  the  general  principles  concerned  with  the  formulation  of  adequate 
programs  of  vocational  education. 

Some  Philosophical  aspects  of  Vocational  Education  and  Training 

.In  considering  the  philosophical  aspects  of  vocational  education  and  vocational 
training  two  signi  icant  facts  aro  clearly  recognizable.  First,  man  has  to  work  if  he 
is;  to  !k*  oart  of  our  form  of  society.  By  working  he  is  able  to  provide  for  his  needs 
and  comfort.  How  effectively  he  can  supply  his  worrily  necessities  depends  on.  hew 
H tv*  Itau  ix-on  trained  to  do  the  job  for  which  he  is  host  suited.  It  is  through 
7'  'Vjtlvud  training  thnl  ho  pm  pares"  himself  for  his  job.  Secondly,  the  perpetuation 


*■  ' • if  ■ .v. tic  i '.lil ! I'  i :«  i’i >n:t|' ' . ’l i 'i ! u !>< ii t i i iji  j.i  1,1 1 . • . j . ■ 

> - ‘ vital  piui.-i'  i t till'  ti'C.ii  r\iiKMtn-.i;  program  fm  the  c- .:m>lr  t<-  ...  ••  1 : - 

• : : - •••••-•  Whereas  iii'iiin.il  ed.i'ati  >11  i:i  primarily  concerned  with  those 
■1*' s experiences  essential  i> >r  successful  livino,  vocational  education  den!.-, 
i- * . * — i\ ;tii  occupational  pioparotiun.  However,  Lt  is  not  to  be  presumed  that 
•\  /aVi/nr.i  education  is  confined  entirely  to  mastery  of  skills  and  technical  know- 
led'.*.  Ir.  addition,  the  nature  of  society  requires  individuals  who  possess  compre- 
.rr.-ivj  understanding  of  social,  civic  and  ethical  responsibilities.  Certainly,  the 
•.vers cr  must  be  able,  to  do  the  job  for  which  ho  is  trained,  but  ho  must  also  appre- 
ciate the  obligations  to  his  community  and  his  fallow  workers.  It.  ir  a well-established 
fact  that  most  people  lose  their  jobs,  not  because  they  lack  the  technical  experience,  ' 
but  rather  because  they  fail  to  understand  how  to  get  along  with  the  people  with  whom 
they  work . 

Some  years  ago,  the  term  1 vocational  education"  was  misinterpreted  to  mean  only 
those  forms  of  education  or  training  absolutely  essential  for  the  performance  of 
■ pr  '.j,ilized  occupational  skills.  Now,  in  the  commonly  accepted  sense,  vocational 
'•'Mention  on  the  secondary  level  includes  any  useful  form  of  employment.  This 
involve:;  education  in  general,  together  with  emphasis  on  preparation  for  entry  into 
an  occupational  field.  It  also  includes  education  and  training  for  those  employed 
persons  who  need  further  knowledge  or  added  skills  to  keep  pace  with  changing  con- 
ditions o (.o  retain  employment  already  held.  It  may  provide  training  for  improvement 
or  advancement  in  such  employment;  or  for  transfer  from  or.e  field  to  another  made 
necessary  by  technological  changes. 
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It  is.  somctimns  i m pi ior  1 that  vocational  education  begins  witli  the  terminate -n 
of  the  general  education  program.  A course  of  instruction  based  on  this  premise 
is  doomed  to  failure.  Vocational  education  should  begin  when  the  individual  is 
ready  for  employment,  but  running  concurrently  with  such  a program  there  need  to 
bo  a functional  "strand"  of  general  edjeation. 

Some  Concepts  of  Vocational  Education  and  Training 

The  world  of  work  presents  many  problems  of  concept  and  definition,  most  of 
which  arise  from  tradition  and  are  resolved  by  common  usage.  Some  individuals 
have  suggested  that  vocational  education  is  the  education  or  training  of  workers. 
This  concept  implies  that  any  type  of  education  or  training  in  which  a worker  par- 
ticipates is  vocational  education.  It  undoubtedly  had  its  origin  in  early  apprentice- 
ship programs  in  which  all  educational  activities,  both  general  and  vocational, 
were  under  the  supervision  of  the  master  craftsman.  Individuals  who  hold  this 
concept  are  inclined  to  be  critical  of  pre-employment  courses  suggesting  that  the 
cost  of  vocational  education  should  be  paid  by  industry  and  business. 

Another  concept  held  by  some  individuals  is  that  vocational  education  is 
education  for  manual  work.  This  suggests  that  it  is  not  concerned  with  wo  rk  tl- 
ving  mental  activity.  This  concept  had  its  origin  in  the  schools  organized  i: r th-r 
underprivilodged  children  and  has  resulted  in  the  present-day  practice  -i  clzcir..' 
mentally  and  socially  handicapped  students  in  vocational  courses  withe;:*,  r-ecard 
to  the  learner's  interest  or  ability. 

Still  another  concept  is  that  of  education  for  production,  which  contrasts 
vocational  education  with  liberal  education.  Vocational  education  is  «.:esL-vd  to 
q moke  a person  an  efficient  consumer.  Nowadays  these  two  .vmvi’ts  me 
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is  an  efficient  producer  ar,  well  as  an  efficient  consumer. 

Changes  in  science  and  technology  bring  about  striking  changes  in  the  ways 
in  which  occupations  are  conducted.  It  is  usually  considered  that  vocational, 
technical  and  professional  education  must  be  continued  as  long  as  workers  are 
active.  Many  of  the  most  vital  and  appropriate  programs  of  acult  education  are 
those  that  assist  full-time  workers  in  adapting  to  changes,  including  change:;  fp.*; 
one  occupation  to  another. 

The  pioneers  in  vocational  education  tended  to  emphasize  a narrow,  n 
type  of  vocational  education,  largely  isolated  from  any  other  form  of  eduction. 
This  emphasis  may  have  been  suited  to  those  times,  but  times  have  chang'd. 
modern  vocational  educator  emphasizes  the  need  for  workers  who  have  a or w; 
basic  education,  have  the  capacity  for  continued  growth  through  a long  word, r,g  ..f 
He  deplores  any  arrangement  which  leads  a worker  into  a “blind  alley11  or  r.arrw. 
his  vision.  He  has  given  up  the  ideas  that  pre-employment  education  is  ail  .3 
necessary  and  insted  he  has  turned  his  attention  to  continuing  education. 

We  are  contemplating  a fusing  of  vocational  and  general  adult  education  for  :h 
benefit  of  all  concerned. 
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Tha  Content  of  Vocational  Education  and  Training 

In  order  to  avoid  misunderstanding  as  to  the  content  of  vocational  'education, 
we  should  consider  the,  following  points  as  essential  : 

(1)  There  should  be  student  skills  developed  in  all  basic  processes 
inherent  in  the  occupation  involved; 

(2)  There  should  be  pupil  experience's  in  the  interpretation  and  use  A 
factual  information  that  is  tuiviamoatal  to  the  occupation; 


(2) 
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There  should  bo  experience  in  science,  mathematics,  drawing 
and  other  tool  subjects  related  to  the  occupation; 

There  should  be  learning  experiences  provided  concerning  the 
hazards,  benefits,  joys,  and  sorrows  connected  with  the  chosen 
occupation  ; 

There  should  be  learning  experienCLo  provided  showing  the 
relationship  of  the  prospective  occupation  to  management,  Jabor 
and  the  professions  ; and 

There  should  be  learning  experiences  in  general  education 
indicating  a place  in  life  for  fulfillment  of  life's  needs  to 
produce  an  enlightened  citizen  and  worker. 
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DELINEATING  FIELDS  OF  COMPETENCE  IN  OCCUPATIONAL  TRAINING 

By:  A.  Figueroa  Colfin,  Executive  Director,  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 

Rico  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  and  Technical  Education 


Industrial  Arts  Education  compared  with  Vocational  Industrial  Education 


The.  controversy  between  industrial  arts  education  and  industrial  vocational 
education  at  times  emanates  from  tradition,  at  times  from  ignorance  of  the  subject, 
but  most  of  the.  time  from  the  pressing  need  given  the  limited  resources,  to  develop 

a kind  of  training  that  will  enable  youth  to  enter  industry.  The  confusion  is  as  old 
as  the  terms  themselves. 

Let  us  trace  the  appearance  of  the  terms  in  our  vocational  usages.  The  first 
form  of  organized  industrial  training  in  Europe  and  the  United  States  appeared  during 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  the  form  of  the  "trade  guilds"  which  were  the 
basis  for  the  apprenticeship  training  programs.  During  those  days  it  was  a responsi- 
bility of  the  trade  masters  to  pass  on  the  skills  and  secrets  of  their  trades  to  their 
sons  and  the  sons  of  their  neighbors.  Later,  a system  of  training  by  working  on  a 
graduated  series  of  exercices  in  wood  and  metal  evolved  in  Russia.  This  spread 
widely  in  Europe  and  latei  in  the  United  States.  The  main  objective  of  this  systema- 
tic method  of  training  was  the.  training  of  the  hands,  appropriately  called  manna] 
training , From  this,  another  system  evolved  with  advanced  and  expanded  aims  and 
was  called  manual  arts.  In  the  late  twenties  of  this  century,  with  the  now  develop- 
ments in  industry,  this  term  was  changed  to j_ndu_strial_arts,  which  is  the  present 
name  of  one  of  the  current  systems  of  training. 


LrL  us,  f!i.sru-;s 
('diUMtioiial  process 


i^omo  concepts  and  definitions  and  the  aims 
in  nuil'r  fn  yivo  us  a IvtteT  understanding 
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discussion.  First,  let  us  define  "education"  inasmuch  as  education  is  the 
substance  of  all  the  terms.  For  purposes  of  comparison,  we  can  identify  edu- 
cation, that  is,  general  education,  as  the  learning  process  that  brings  abouta 
development  of  the  intellectual,  physical  and  emotional  qualities  of  the  emerging 
individual  so  that  he  may  grow  into  a useful  and  intelligent  citizen.  It  is  de- 
signed to  develop  a functional  understanding  of  essential  elements  of  life  and 


society  which  people  must  possess  in  order  to  live  normal  and  happy  lives. 


In  underlying  concept  and  philosophy,  the  industrial  arts  field  is  broadly 
educational  rather  than  narrowly  industrial.  It  is  that  phase  of  general  education 
in  which  the  primary  purpose  is  to  familiarize  students  with  the  tools,  products, 
processes  and  occupations  of  industry,  as  well  as  the  social  and  economic 
phenomena  of  the  technological  world  in  which  we  live  and  work.  It  is  pre- 
XQcational  education,  that  is,  education  which  comes  before  vocational  education. 
Emphasis  is  not  given  to  occupational  competency  as  it  is  in  vocational  industrial 
education. 

Vocational  industrial  education,  on  the  other  hand,  embraces  all  the  experien- 
ces an  individual  needs  to  prepare  himself  for  some  specific  industrial  occupation. 
It  deals  with  the  knowledge,  skills  and  attitudes  that  fit  an  individual  wholly,  cr 
in  a specific  part,  for  a definite  occupation  or  vocation. 

We  can  see  that  while  the  nimo  of  industrial  arts  education  is  to  present  tc  the 
individual  a global  knowledge  of  the  various  fields  of  activity  in  the  world  or  work 


the,  aim  of  vocational  education,  is  to  fit  the  individual  for  useful  employment  ;n  a 
specific-  fif'ld  of  activity  in  the  world  of  work. 

To  accomplish  its  aims,  the  industrial  arts  urogram  should  establish  cot  ram 
^ osscntiaj  "Mi'iiie.n:,;  likewise,  there  arc  cona  tions  essential  and  ivitu-ulo1  to- 
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vocational  education  programs.  Lot  us  make  a comparison  of  such  conditions. 

As  wo  stated  before,  in  underlying  concept  and  philosophy,  industrial  arts 
confines  itself  to  giving  the.  student  a broad  outlook  of  the  world  of  work.  To 
that  end,  the  school  provides  a general  shop  intended  for  general  observation, 
and  learning  in  as  many  of  the  work  activities  as  possible,  but  not  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  specific  skills  in  a specific  occupation.  In  industrial  arts  education 
the  student  mostly  observes,  in  vocational  education,  the  student  mostly  does. 

In  the  first,  practice  is  offered  by  means  of  exercises:  in  the  second,  by  means 
of  real  jobs . In  the  first,  laboratory  or  light  and  portable  equipment  can  bo  used 
for  demonstration  and  practice  purposes;  in  the  second,  heavy  industrial  equip- 
ment similar  to  that  used  by  industry  should  be  used  for  the  development  of  skills 
needed  to  be  proficient  in  the  trade  or  occupation.  In  the  first,  a teacher  with  an 
adequate  manual  dexterity  and  knowledge  of  the  industrial  world  of  work  could  be 
used  as  a teacher;  in  the  second,  an  instructor  recruited  from  industry  with  a know- 
ledge of  the  teaching  process,  and  who  is  respected  in  the  community  as  a master 
of  his  trade,  is  the  appropriate  person  to  train  the  student  in*a  given  specific 
occupation . 

In  industrial  arts  education,  an  academic  atmosphere,  may  prevail;  in  vecaticr.a 
education,  an  industrial  atmosphere  must  prevail.  The  tools  and  equipment  used  in 
vocational  education  should  bo  those  used  by  industry;  instruction  should  be  e::<?rc 


by  moans  of  production  of  articles  or  services  of  a marketable  quality;  plant  facili- 
ties should  be  functional  and  simple,  and  similar  to  those  of  industry. 

So  that  a vocational  education  institution  may  ho  rated  as  such,  it  should  roc: 
the  following  criteria  ; 

(1)  Tlv-  v iO.itionnl  education  institution  is  centrally  Kvalod  to  pen-  -t  the 
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youngsters  and  adult  workers  to  use  its  facilities  in  the 
morning,  afternoon  and  evening, 

(2)  The  training  offered  corresponds  to  the  skills  required  to  meet 
the  needs  of  industry  as  determined  by  an  industrial  occupa- 
tional survey. 

(3)  The  courses  of  study  are  prepared  with  the  advice  of  an  advisory 
committee  with  equal  representation  of  management,  labor  and 
the  public  or  community  interest. 

(4)  The  instructors  are  considered  by  the  community  as  "masters 
of  their  trades" . 

(5)  The  equipment  and  materials  of  instruction  are  similar  in 
quality  and  quantity  to  that  used  by  industry. 

(6)  The  course  content  has  been  determined  through  a trade  analysis. 

(7)  Individual  instruction  is  the  principal  teaching  method  used  so 
as  to  permit  individual  progress, 

(8)  Shop  technology  is  offered  and  tied  to  shop  practice, 

(9)  Related  information  and  trades  practice  jobs  respond  to 
new  techniques  used  in  industry. 

(10)  Courses  are  flexible  enough  to  permit  introduction  of  new  processes 
and  revision  of  old  concepts  to  adapt  them  to  the  new  trends,  and 
obsolete  practicer  or  concepts  removed  from  the  course. 

(11)  Instruction  is  offered  only  to  those  individuals  who  can  profit  front  i: 

(12)  A broad  basic  training  period  is  given  in  the  initial  stage  followed  >• 
a specialization  period  m the  later  stage  of  training. 
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03)  So  as  to  bridge  the  gap  between  school  and  industry,  students 
participate  in  on-the-job  training  (work  experience)  in  later 


stages  of  training. 


(14)  Adcquate  vocational  guidance  is  offered  to  prospective  students 
to  help  them  in  the  correct  selection  of  a career. 

(15)  A complete  placement  and  foMow-up  system  is  used  for  graduates 

and  for  those  who  terminate  prior  to  graduation.  « 

Vocational  Education  compared  with  Vocational  Training 

Many  academicians  confuse  the  terms  industrial  arts  education  with  vocational 
industrial  education;  many  vocational  people  confuse  the  terms  "vocational  education" 
and  "vocational  training"  or  consider  both  to  have  the  same  meaning.  This  is  not  so. 

The  term  "vocational  education"  is  an  inclusive  term  which  deals  with  knowledge, 
skills  and  attitudes  that  fit  an  individual  not  only  for  a definite  occupation  but  also 
for  his  role  as  a citizen  in  his  community.  It  is  a ft  pe  of  education  in  which  the 
student  gets  most  of  the  basic  general  education  needed  to  cope  with  real  life  situa- 


tions, as  well  as  the  specific  vocational  training  required  for  entry 
It  is  a type  of  education  that  teaches  an  individual  to  work  and  to  li 
a citizen  who  contributes,  through  his  craft,  to  the  welfare  of  the  s 
he  is  an  active  member.  So,  vocational  education  oomDrises  two  tv 


comprises  two  types  of  train; 


to  live  a full  life  as 


society  of  uh: 


into  an  occupation. 
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Vocational  training  is  generally  offered  in  industry  or  in  centers  directly 
connected  with  industry  in  such  training  schemes  as  apprenticeship  programs, 
accelerated  training  programs,  "in-plant"  training  programs,  or  "on-the-job" 
and  "training-within- industry"  programs.  While  vocational  education  programs 
are  designed  for  youth  and  are  offered  in  vocational  institutions  for  long  periods 
of  time,  the  vocational  training  programs  are  designed  for  matured  workers  and 
arc  offered  "on-the-job"  in  industrial  plants  for  relatively  short  periods  of  time. 
The  main  objective  of  the  first  is  to  have  a reservoir  of  workers  for  future  demand 
of  industry  while  that  of  the  second  is  to  provide,  the  skilled  workers  needed  by 
industry  at  the  moment.  The  training  of  the  first  group  is  more  general  in  scope 
while  that  of  the  second  group  is  more  specific.  The.  first  group  is  not  supposed 
to  have  had  any  occupational  experience  while  the  second  group  is  supposed  to 
have  had  some  occupational  experience  in  the  industrial  field  in  which  that 
group  is  searching  improvement. 
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SKILLED  WORKERS  OR  SKILLED  CITIZEN-WORKERS? 


By:  Antonio  Figueroa-Colftn,  Executive  Director 
Commonwealth  of  P.  R.  Advisory  Council  on 
Vocational  and  Technical  Education 

Much  time  has  gone  by  since  the  establishment  of  the  first  voca- 
tional schools  in  Puerto  Rico,  in  the  year  1932,  with  the  extension  of 
benefits  from  the  federal  Vocational  Organic  Law  and  the  opening  of  the 
School  of  Arts  and  Trades  of  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico  but  this  may 
not  be  long  enough  to  expect  our  human  resources  training  institutions 
to  improve  to  the  level  of  the  nation's  vocational  schools. 

, As  a new  educational  enterprise,  our  vocational  education  system 
has  had  many  ups  and  downs,  due,  many  times,  to  the  criteria  of  every 
new  Secretary  of  Public  Education  selected  to  direct  the  public  education 
system  of  the  country. 

On  making  an  evaluation  of  the  efforts  made  and  the  results  obtained 
in  the  development  of  vocational  programs,  we  must  admit  that  great  forward 
steps  have  been  taken,  placing  them  among  the  best  in  Latin-America . Some 
professional  educators,  from  the  academic  as  well  as  the  vocational  field, 
do  not  believe  that  there  have  been  great  accomplishments.  I do  believe 
there  have  been  some,  but  also  believe,  like  Mark  Twain,  that  when  asked 
if  he  believed  the  world  was  decaying  answered  - "No,  but  I do  believe  that 
our  capacity  to  see  our  decay  has  greatly  improved. " I can  say  that  our 
evaluation  instruments  have  improved  enough  to  demonstrate  that  we  should 
not  abide  with  the  results  of  two  or  three  decades  ago;  that  we  should  always 
improve;  and  that  we  should  break  away  from  the  old  moulds  and  try  new  trends 
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in  vocational  education  and  training.  We  should  forget  the  narrow  concept 
the  old  pioneers  had  on  vocational  education  at  the  beginning  of  this  century 
and  readjust  the  sixteen  basic  theorems  of  vocational  education  propelled 
by  these  pioneers  to  the  changing  world  in  which  we  live  at  present. 

I am  concerned  of  the  concept  some  academic  educators  still  have 
as  to  what  should  be  expected  from  the  product  of  our  vocational  programs. 
Should  our  vocational  schools  provide  their  students  only  with  those  skills 
that  prepare  them  to  earn  a living  or  should  they  also  prepare  them  to  be 
capable  socially  responsible  citizens  in  life? 

• Since  their  beginning  in  1932,  the  vocational  schools  in  Puerto  Rico 
began  to  develop  alorg  the  lines  advocated  by  the  pioneers  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century.  This  brought  about  the  inferior  esteem  the  general 
educator  had  of  the  vocational  students  and  teachers,  and  its  inflexible 
program  of  studies  which  was  50%  shop  work,  25%  related  technical  instruc- 
tion and  25%  related  academic  courses.  We  cen  thus  see  the  concentrated 
manual  skills  training  predominating  in  the  curriculum;  the  so  called  academ- 
ic courses  being  of  secondary  importance  because  the  life  of  a manual  laborer 
could  not  be  identified  with  that  o;  a citizen-worker,  which  is  what  an  effi- 
cient vocational  education  program  should  produce.  I want  to  emphasize 
vocational  education,  not  vocational  training. 

There  are  still  many  who  believe  that  vocational  schools  should  con- 
centrate their  program  of  studies  on  the  development  of  shop  skills.  Those 
who  still  hold  to  this  thinking  follow  the  narrow  criteria  of  training  for  utili- 
tarian occupational  competency  only.  Tor  these  persons  vocationalism  is 
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distasteful  because  they  have  erroneously  interpreted  the  real  meaning  of 
vocational  education.  They  assume  that  the  best  worker  is  one  who  has 
been  trained  (not  educated)  to  the  minute  for  the  specific  task  in  which  he 
will  begin  working  to  earn  his  living  now,  without  thinking  of  what  he  will 
be  tomorrow.  And  they  wish  to  call  this  vocational  education  1 


Vocational  education  involves  much  more  than  vocational  training. 
The  best  worker  is  he  who  better  understands  the  basic  principles  of  his 
trade  and  the  part  this  plays  in  the  community  which  he  will  serve.  tHe  is 
the  person  who  possesses  a complete  understanding  of  his  work,  along 
With  a knowledge  of  the  more  elementary  work  techniques  which  prepare 
him  to  perform  an  occupation  within  his  trade,  today,  or  another,  tomorrow. 


if  there  is  no  employment  opportunity  due  to  technological  changes:  he  is 
the  person  who,  with  his  vast  preparation,  can  qualify  for  promotion  to 
fobs  with  more  responsibilities.  He  is  the  dynamic  worker,  the  citizen- 
worker,  who  has  received  not  only  vocational  training  but  vocational  educa- 
tion as  well.  Both  types  of  training  are  strictly  vocational  but  the  first  has 
a narrow  concept  of  design,  the  second  has  a profoundly  broader  concept. 

Because  of  this,  many  employers  reject  many  graduates  from  the  old 
type  vocational  school.  Employers  prefer  an  academic  high  school  graduate 
whom  they  can  train  in  the  occupation's  specific  skills.  In  yesterday's 
vocational  schools  only  vocational  training  was  offered.  Everything  related 
to  the  manual  aspect  of  the  occupation  was  offered,  but  the  formation  of  the 
citizen  was  neglected. 

As  I have  said  on  many  occasions,  it  is  a fact  that  many  workers  lose 
their  jobs  mostly  because  they  do  not  know  how  to  get  along  with  their  fellow- 
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workers  rather  than  their  lack  of  needed  skills  and  techniques  which  prepare 
them  to  be  producers  of  articles  or  services.  That  is  why  employers  prefer 
the  high  school  graduate  who  has  been  formed  first  as  a citizen  and  then 
given  specific  occv  -tional  training.  If  there  were  an  educational  institution 
which  could  prepare  both  the  producer  and  the  citizen,  the  employer  would 
prefer  the  graduate  of  such  an  institution. 

That  is  the  approach  of  the  new  vocational  school,  whether  established 
in  a vocational  high  school  or  in  a comprehensive  high  school. 

There  is  a wide-spread  idea  that  the  vocational  high  school  has  been 
Absorbed  by  the  academic  high  school;  that  the  first  is  required  to  follow  the 
traditional  academic  methods  of  training.  This  is  true  when  the  quality  of  the 
technical  instruction  related  to  each  trade  extends  above  the  requisites  and 
practical  needs  of  the  average  industrial  worker.  It  is  true  when  the  workshop 
instruction  is  accomplished  through  vast  demonstrations  of  situations,  many 
times  unreal,  instead  of  instruction  based  on  real  production  as  practiced  in 
industry,  thus  diluting  vocational  education  into  academic  education,  it  was 
in  the  traditional  vocational  school  that  the  scant  academic  education  being 
offered  was  diluted  into  vocational  education,  thus  denying  the  cultural  edu- 
cation to  which  every  worker  is  entitled. 

Years  ago,  vocational  education  was  interpreted  as  meaning  only  those 
forms  of  education  or  training  absolutely  necessary  far  the  accomplishment  of 
certain  specific  or  specialized  occupational  skills. 

Vocational  education  must  include  any  and  all  the  technical  and  shop 
knowledge  which  may  contribute  to  c satisfying  occupational  life.  This  involves 
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general  education,  added  to  a due  emphasis  in  preparation  to  enter  into  the 
world  of  work  with  the  skills  needed  to  practive  a given  trade. 

I want  you  to  observe  that  I have  said  trade,  not  occupation.  We 
teach  trades  in  vocational  education.  Occupations  are  limited  to  the  voca- 
tional training  field.  As  I have  said,  we  teach  trades,  the  broad  field  of 
many  closely  related  occupations,  so  that  if  the  vocational  school  graduate 
does  not  get  a job  in  an  occupation  of  the  trade  he  studied,  or  he  looses  his 
job  because  there  are  no  employement  opportunities  in  that  occupation,  he 
can  still  get  a job  in  another  of  the  many  closely  related  occupations  that 


make  up  the  trade  which  he  studied. 

An  affluent  society  requires  that  all  its  workers,  at  any  time  and  place, 
constitute  a productive  and  intelligent  citizenry.  To  achieve  this  the  indivi- 
dual needs  as  much  academic  as  vocational  education;  he  needs  general  edu- 
cation, an  education  tempered  to  his  capability  and  which  prepares  him  for  a 
full  life  within  his  community.  In  other  words  we  should  have  only  one  educa- 
tion, that  which  makes  a person  useful  to  society,  not  merely  an  intellectual 
as  some  neoclassicists  as  Hutchins  and  Adler  wisn.  We  think  as  Dewey  did 
when  he  said;  "Because  knowledge  has  been  acquired  in  connection  with  the 
needs  on  specific  situations,  nen  with  little  book  capacity  many  times  are 
more  able  to  better  use  the  scant  knowledge  they  possess  than  men  that, 
marked  as  learned,  get  lost  in  the  entrails  of  their  knowledge,  because  they 
have  used  memory  instead  of  their  minds  to  acquire  it."  We  do  not  wish  a 
verbalizing  bookish  education  for  our  graduates;  we  wish  a balanced  education, 
an  education  that  may  include  cultural  subjects  which  may  cultivate  their  in- 
tellect together  with  the  knowledge  and  development  of  the  skills  that  will  make 
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him  an  useful  producer  to  society. 

For  many,  the  answer  to  my  question  at  the  beginning  of  this  analysis 
should  be  very  obvious.  Certainly  we  must  prepare  the  individual  not  only  to 
master  the  skills  of  his  trade,  but  also  to  master  the  citizen's  skills,  in  such 
a way  that  he  can  use  his  skills  for  his  benefit  and  that  of  the  community  in 
which  he  lives.  This  is  the  best  way  to  teach  a person  to  earn  a living.  Citi- 
zen training  is  as  much  an  important  tool  to  earn  a living  as  is  career  training. 
It  is  the  only  means,  that  I can  think  of,  through  which  manual  skills  can 
achieve  their  goal. 
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THE  GOLDEN  AGE  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


By*  A.  Figueroa-Col6n,  Executive  Director 

Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  and  Technical  Education 

Vocational  Education  has  reached  its  Golden  Age.  Today  everybody  is 
asking  for  more  vocational  education  for  our  youth,  yet  they  do  not  know  exactly  ' 
what  they  are  asking  for.  Most  professional  educators  are  anxious  to  make  school 
experiences  more  practical.  But  in  trying  to  accomplish  this,  and  to  fuse  vocational 
education  with  liberal  education  principles,  the  first  have  been  watered  down  into 
the  second  in  such  a way  that  very  few  of  the  true  vocational  principles  are  recogni- 
zable. Already  there  has  been  voiced  the  accusation  that  vocational  education  more 
and  more  everyday  is  being  diluted  into  academic  education  to  meet  the  overwhelming 
demand  for  more  vocational  education. 

To  meet  these  demands,  relatively  new  approaches  and  techniques  have 
developed  in  the  last  decade  which  are  alien  to  the  experiences  of  those  that  are 
academically  and  classically  educated.  This  has  caused  much  mistrust  and  misunder- 
standing as  to  what  constitutes  a real  vocational  and  technical  education  program. 

This  confusion  has  lead  me  to  write  this  paper  on  general  principles  concerning  the 
formulation  of  adequate  vocational  education  programs. 

A_Good  Vocational  Education  Program 

Vocational  education  must  be  considered  an  integral  part  of  general  educa- 
tion; it  is  a vital  part  of  the  total  education  program  for  youth's  development.  While 
general  education  pertains  to  those  activities  and  experiences  essential  to  society, 
vocational  education  deals  specifically  with  the  occupational  preparation  of  youth  to 
meet  that  society's  demands.  However,  it  should  not  be  presumed  that  vocational 
? /education  is  entirely  confined  to  skills  and  technical  knowledge.  The  nature  of  society 
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today  requires  individuals  to  possess  an  understanding  of  their  social,  civic  and 
ethical  responsibilities.  Certainly,  the  worker  must  be  able  to  do  the  job  for  which 
he  was  trained,  but  he  must  also  know  his  obligations  toward  the  community  and  his 
fellow  workers.  It  is  a well  established  fact  that  many  workers  lose  their  jobs,  not 
because  they  lack  the  adequate  technical  experience,  but  because  they  fail  to  under- 
stand how  to  getalong  with  their  fellow  workers.  A good  vocational  education  program 
should  provide,  not  only  for  the  development  of  occupational  skills  in  the  worker,  but 


for  an  education  that  will  make  him  a true  citizen-worker. 

Two  Tendencies:  Vocational  Education  and  Liberal  Education. 

Years  ago,  in  the  pioneering  years  of  vocational  education,  there  was  a 
very  narrow  concept  of  the  goals  of  vocational  education.  It  was  interpreted  as  per- 
taining only  to  those  forms  of  education  or  training  absolutely  essential  for  the 
performance  of  specialized  occupational  skills.  Today,  in  a commonly  accepted 
sense,  vocational  education  offered  at  the  secondary  education  level  includes  any 
avenue  that  leads  to  useful  and  productive  employment.  This  involves  education' in 
general,  together  with  a strong  emphasis  on  the  preparation  of  an  individual  for 
entering  an  occupational  field  which  will  make  him,  not  only  a skillful  producer,  but 
a knowledgeable  consumer.  In  the  pioneering  days,  there  was  a tendency  to  train  an 
individual  for  production  without  giving  the  corresponding  importance  to  his  prepara- 
tion for  democratic  participation.  This  was  widely  criticized  and  rightfully  so,  by 
the  humanistic  educators.  As  we  have  said  before,  the  modern  tendency  is  to  train 
an  individual  not  only  to  produce,  but  to  live  as  well  within  a democratic  community. 

The  concept  that  vocational  education  is  education  for  production  was  held 

by  many  and  brought  about  an  opinion  difference  between  vocational  education  and 
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liberal  education.  As  already  stated,  this  concept  implies  that  vocational  education 
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has  been  designed  to  make  an  individual  an  efficient  consumer.  Nowadays  these 
two  concepts  have  been  fused  together  into  a more  accepted  concept,  that  vocational 
education  has  been  designed  to  make  the  citizen-worker,  who  is  an  efficient  pro- 
ducer as  well  as  an  efficient  consumer,  as  conceived  in  comprehensive  high  school 
programs. 

General  Principles  for  Establishing  a Good  Vocational  Program. 

The  fusion  of  vocational  education  with  general  education  will  benefit  the 
labor  foice  as  well  as  all  the  country,  provided  that  the  following  general  principles 
for  the  creation  of  these  dual  purpose  schools  are  established: 

!•  Schools  should  develop  student  skills  in  all  basic 
processes  inherent  to  the  occupation  involved. 

2.  Student  experiences  should  be  developed  in  the  interpretation 
and  use  of  fundamental  and  basic  information  of  the  occupa- 
tion involved . 


3.  Student  experiences  should  be  developed  in  science,  mathematics, 
drawing  and  other  basic  subjects  related  to  the  occupation. 

4.  Learning  experiences  should  be  provided  for  the  student  concerning 
hazards,  benefits,  joys,  and  sorrows  connected  with  his  chosen 
occupation. 

5.  Learning  experiences  should  be  provided  which  may  enable  the 
student  to  study  his  future  occupation  as  it  relates  with 
management,  labor,  and  the  professions. 

6.  Learning  experiences  should  be  provided  in  general  education 
to  enable  the  student  to  take  his  place  in  life  and  to  fulfill 
his  citi2en-worker  aspirations. 
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7.  Learning  experiences  should  be  provided  m those  skills 
in  demand  in  the  occupational  world. 

8.  Programs  and  courses  of  study  should  be  prepared  by  an 
efficient  staff,  who  give  strong  consideration  to  the  re- 
commendations  of  Advisory  Committees  representative 
of  management,  labor,  graduates  and  public  interest. 

9 . Teachers  of  occupational  skills  should  be  considered 
"masters " of  their  occupation  by  their  community. 

10.  Equipment,  tools,  materials  used  in  the  development  of 
skills  should  be  the  same  or  similar,  in  quantity  and 
quality,  to  those  used  by  industry  and  commerce. 

11.  Courses  of  study  content  should  be  determined  by  occupa- 
tional or  task  analysis  that  is  continually  revised  to  add 
new  occupati  >ral  techniques  and  technologies  and 
eliminate  those  out  of  date. 

12.  An  extensive  initial  training  period  should  be  offered, 
followed  by , specialization  and  training  in  industry  in  the 
last  year. 

13.  Specific  training  should  be  offered  only  to  those  students 
who  are  interested  and  qualified  to  receive  it. 

14.  An  employment  opportunity  should  be  available  for  each 
graduate  in  the  occupation  for  which  he  was  trained. 

15.  Only  those  teaching  methods  that  acknowledge  individual 
differences  should  be  used. 

16.  Each  workshoo  practice  should  bo  on  real  tasks  and  nroiocts 
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of  immediate  use  and  similar  to  or  the  same  as  the 
processes  of  industry  and  commerce. 

17,  Student  admission  should  not  be  confined  to  those 
unable  to  attend  a university.  A good  vocational 
education  school  should  include  among  its  clients 
a generation  better  endowed  in  mathematics  and 
science,  because  they  constitute  the  heart  of  the 
new  technology. 

If  these  general  principles  are  not  achieved,  then  we  would  have  to  admit 
that  those  voicing  the  rumor  that  "vocational  education  is  being  diluted  into  academic 
education  more  and  more  everyday"  are  right. 
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INDUSTRIAL  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  AND  MANUAL  WORK 


By:  A.  Figueroa-Colfin,  Executive  Director 

Advisory  Council  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education 

Some  erroneous  concepts  about  manual  work  - 

Industrial  education  of  today  and  tomorrow  is  very  different  to  yesterday's. 

In  the  past,  manual  work  education  consisted  of  training  in  handicrafts  where  very 

little  consideration  was  given  to  the  time  factor.  Today,  with  the  rapid  changes 

introduced  in  industry,  our  preoccupation  in  this  training  goes  much  farther  than 

just  training  the  citizenry  for  manual  work. 

Furthermore,  the  citizenry  believes  that,  on  completion  of  his  primary  edu- 
cation,  a young  man  is  prepared  to  earn  his  living  and  that  if  he  attends  a secondary 
school  he  should  only  take  courses  in  Humanities,  which  will  make  him  a "worthy 
citizen".  To-day  many  high  school  graduates,  because  of  their  high  school  preparation, 
consider  it  an  insult  if  asked  to  do  work  which  may  soil  their  hands.  This  attitude 
toward  manual  work  must  change  completely  if  we  are  to  achieve  some  progress  in 
the  economy  of  the  country. 

In  the  past,  the  arts  and  trades  schools  have  been  considered  as  the  dumping 
ground  of  the  educational  system  where  the  students  with  deficient  academic  records  in 
primary  and  pre-vocational  schools  are  sent.  In  fact,  this  attitude  does  not  recognize 
the  evolution  of  modern  industrial  processes,  where  the  labor  force  is  required  everyday 
to  have  more  and  more  scientific  knowledge  and  mental  awareness.  Knowledge  of  the 
technical  aspects  of  our  industry  is  needed  as  much  as  the  manual  skills  in  the  industry 
of  our  modern  economy.  Though  all  workers  are  not  required  to  possess  the  same  tech- 
nological knowledge,  those  who  possess  it  to  a greater  extent  have  better  opportu- 


nitios  of  promotion. 


The  Dignity  of  Manual  Work, 


If  we  wish  to  accomplish  greater  goals  in  our  economy,  we  should  eliminate 
the  poor  attitude  existing  toward  manual  work  not  only  among  our  citizenry  but  also 
among  those  in  other  countries  of  Hispanic  origin.  We  should  eliminate  the  erroneous 
concept  that  to  do  manual  work  is  a dishonor.  This  is  a challenge  to  our  counsellors. 
We  must  restore  in  our  culture  a just  appraisal  of  the  dignity  of  manual  work.  Every 
teacher  has  an  obligation  to  change  this  undesirable  attitude  toward  all  manual  effort. 

Due  respect  for  all  tasks  that  are  useful  to  society,  be  it  mental  or  manual, 
is  established  in  all  the  constitutions  of  countries  with  advanced  ideas. 

^ The  preamble  of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  formulated  in  San  Francisco  in 
1948,  reafirms  the  dignity  and  value  of  the  human  person,  and  equality  of  rights  for  men 
and  women  disregarding  the  occupational  tasks  to  which  they  apply  themselves. 

Some  cases  worthy  of  imitation  - 

An  attitude  of  recognition  of  the  value  and  dignity  of  the  manual  laborer  and 
of  the  work  he  produces  can  be  developed  through  many  activities  of  the  school  and 
counsellors.  We  must  eliminate  the  stigma  to  despise  that  which  is  attributed  to  manual 
work.  Counsellors  can  accomplish  this  by  recognizing  the  contribution  given  to  society 
by  workers  that  have  risen  from  humble  positions  to  leadership  in  their  enterprises  where 
in  many  instances  they  began  working  as  janitors  or  messengers.  We  can  name  cases 
like  that  of  William  I.  Knudsen  who,  when  he  was  General  Motor's  chairman,  used  to 
advise,  young  people  to  do  some  manual  work.  He  said:  "If  I were  21  years  old  I would 
be  a mechanic,  I would  try  to  work  in  a gas  station,  or  as  an  electrician  or  a plumber's 
apprentice,  or  as  a clerk  behind  a counter,  or  as  messenger.  I would  try  to  do  something 
with  my  hands". 
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Besides  Knudsen  we  should  name  a Keller  of  Chrysler  Motors,  a Grace  of 
Bethlehem  Steel,  a Geist  of  Allis  Chalmers.  Both  Henry  Ford  and  Kettering,  the 
inventor  of  the  self-starter  began  as  mechanics.  During  his  youth,  John  D.  Rockefeller 
was  a humble  clerk  earning  four  dollars  a week;  and  Bernard  Baruch,  the  great  million- 
aire advisor  of  presidents,  began  work  as  a simple  clerk.  The  list  of  industrial 
directors  that  have  stated  their  satisfaction  in  having  spent  part  of  their  life  in  an 
industrial  plant,  who  rolled  up  their  sleeves  and  soiled  their  hands,  is  quite  extensive. 
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"SCHOOL  INVOLVEMENT  IN  THE  COMMIiX  TTr" 


By:  Antoniq  Figueroa-Col6n,  Executive  Director 

Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  and  Technical  Education 

'Industry  and  business  executives  — part  and  parcel  of  the  power  structu 
of  our  nation  and  our  communities  — have  demonstrated  their  commitment  to  America's 
system  of  public  education  by  voluntarily  offering  their  assistance  to  school  officials 
to  improve,  expand  and  enrich  our  public  school  proarams.  If  businessmen  were 
school  superintendents,  they  would  fully  utilize  these  volunteered  services  of  busi- 
ness and  industry.  Can  educators  who  are  school  superintendents,  do  less  ?" 

Samuel  M.  Burt,  author  of  "Industry  and  Vocational-Technical 
Education". 

The  above  statement,  made  recently  by  Mr.  Burt,  is  a reflection  of  community 
attitudes  today,  not  only  in  continental  America  but  also  in  Puerto  Rico.  A report  of  a 
survey  made  recently  by  the  Education  Comroitee  of  the  Puerto  Rico  Manufacturers' 
Association  of  our  vocational  schools  attests  to  this.  In  that  report  the  association 
enumerated  a seiies  of  activities  in  which  they  would  like  to  participate  so  as  to 
improve  the  vocational  schools  of  Puerto  Rico. 

" I.  Initiate  as  soon  as  possible  a program  of  close  colaboration  with 
the  Secretary  of  Education  and  Vocational  Schools. 

2.  Actively  participate  in  all  advisory  councils  at  central  and  local 
levels. 

3.  Offer  without  cost  supervisory  personnel  to  help  train  the  instruc- 
tors of  vocational  schools. 

4 . Participate  vigorously  in  a program  by  which  the  instructors  are 
trained  in  the  factories  so  that  they  will  not  only  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  modern  technology  but  with  work  conditions 
as  well. 

5.  Offer,  where  possible,  their  facilities  for  training  students. 

_®.  6*  Donate  equipment  and  instructional  material. " 
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Can  you  mention  of  any  other  community  group  which  can  "voluntarily  offer 
its  assistance  to  school  officials  to  improve,  expand  and  enrich  a public  school 
program?  Those  six  recommended  activities  are  the  backbone  of  a strong,  function- 
ing vocational  education  program.  I repeat  Mr.  Burt's  statement:  Tf  businessmen 
were  school  superintendents,  they  would  fully  utilize  these  volunteered  services  of 
business  and  industry. " And  finally  I would  repeat  Mr.  Burt's  alluring  question:  "Can 
educators  who  are  school  superintendents  do  less?  " 

As  you  see  our  experience  has  indicated  that  business  and  industry  are  very 
willing  to  support  the  expansion  and  improvement  of  vocational  education,  in  quantity 
but  also  in  quality.  Business  and  industry  realize  that  their  future  rests  with  the 
education  of  our  youth  and  that  the  jobs  that  they  have  to  offer  to-day  require  new 
skills  and  up-to-date  technical  knowledge  which  can  be  provided  at  less  cost  by  the 
vocational  schools.  Business  and  industry  have  proven  to  be  an  effective  force  in 
the  building  of  vocational  education  and  they  should  be  enlisted  to  support  both  the 
reorganization  of  the  educational  system  to  provide  for  effective  educational  and 

vocational  training  for  all  youth  and  to  provide  for  the  needed  skills  for  the  improve- 
inent  of  our  economy. 

The  most  significant  involvement  of  the  vocational  school  in  the  community 
is  achieved  by  enrolling  business  and  industry  as  co-partners  in  the  education  and 
training  of  to-day’s  and  tomorrow's  youth.  As  Mr.  Walter  F.  Carey,  U.S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  says  in  his  book  "Useful  Education  for  Tomorrow":  "Perhaps  the  most 
important  thine  we  have  learned  is  that  educators  can't  be  expected  to  do  the  job 
alone.  They  must  have  the  help  and  cooperation  of  the  business  community.  What 
kind  of  help?  First  of  all,  the  schools  must  know  the  kind  of  jobs  to  train  their  stu- 
dents for;  what  skills  are  needed  in  business  and  local  industry,  now  and  in  the 
0 predictable  future If  I were  allowed  to  make  just  one  recommendation  for 
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the  strengthening  of  our  vocational  training  system,  it  would  be  that  the  advisory 

committees  be  expanded  to  every  community  in  the  nation " 

Educational  organizations  and  institutions  endorse  this  involvement.  The 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  in  its  booklet  "Effective  Use  of  Advisory  Committees" 
expressed  that  "educators  need  assistance  in  determining  the  many  significant 
factors  that  affect  training  programs.  They  must  have  direct  lines  of  communication 
with  industry,  which  they  seek  to  serve".  And  the  American  Vocational  Association 
in  its  booklet  “Vocational  Advisory  Committees"  states  that  "vocational  education, 
more  tnan  any  other  bype  of  education,  needs  close  cooperation  with  the  community. 
It  trains  workers  for  specific  jobs  and  productive  lives.  It  needs  the  periodic  help 
and  criticism  of  the  real  workaday  world  to  be  sure  that  its  training  courses  are  up- 
to-date  and  that  its  preparation  for  a lifework  is  useful".  The  Education  Council  of 
the  Graphic  Arts  Industry  in  its  booklet  "A  Manual  for  Use  by  Local  Graphic  Arts 
Industry-Education  Advisory  Committees"  points  out  that  "management's  stake  in 
developing  an  educational  system  for  our  industry  is  rooted  in  its  need  for  a conti- 
nuing supply  of  well  trained  manpower Therefore,  printing  industry  manage- 

ment can  assure  the  meeting  of  its  manpower  and  consumer  education  needs  by  ini- 
tially supporting  and  participating  in  the  educational  program  of  the  graphic  arts 
industry  in  the  schools". 

Several  educators  of  renown  fame  have  long  expressed  support  of  the  pro- 
position that  only  through  involvement  and  participation  by  industry  in  vocational 
education  programs  can  the  schools  meet  their  obligations  to  industry,  the  commu- 
nity, tne  general  public,  and  the  students  enrolled  in  these  programs.  Among  them 
we  have  the  creat  vocational  education  philosopher,  Dr.  Franklin  J.  Keller,  ex- 
principal  of  the  Metropolitan  Vocational  High  School  of  New  York  and  author  of 
many  books  on  vocational-technical  education,  who  in  his  book  "The  Comprehensive 


High  School"  pointed  out  that  "a  vocational  school  worthy  of  any  reputation  could  no 
more  be  operated  without  such  specialized  help  (the  help  of  representatives  of  industry 
and  labor)  than  a straight  academic  school  could  operate  effectively  without  the  coun- 
seling and  upgrading  demands  of  the  colleges". 

From  observations  1 have  made  during  my  study  missions  in  Central  and  South 
America,  Europe,  Africa  and  the  United  States  I have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
successful  school  is  the  one  geared  to  the  needs  of  the  people  of  the  area  it  serves. 
Good  vocational  education  exists  only  where  schools  know  the  needs  of  industry  and 
business  and  the  needs  of  the  citizens  of  the  community  and  take  active  part  in  trans- 
lating known  needs  into  an  action  program. 

The  active  participation  in  school  affairs  of  citizens  who  understand  the  bu- 
siness community  will  do  much  to  keep  local  school  curricula  in  line  with  current  needs. 
When  this  participation  is  lacking  an  academic  unbalance  may  result  in  the  preparation 
of  a disproportionate  number  of  youth  and  adults  for  occupational  areas  in  which  their 
chances  of  success  are  small. 

Let  me  mention  some  instances  school  people  have  learned  by  some  happy 
accident  the  value  of  utilizing  knowledge  of  interested  citizens  for  the  benefit  of  the 
schools,  the  value  of  school  involvement  in  the  community. 

Recently  members  of  the  Puerto  Rico  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  and 
Technical  Education  visited  a vocational  school  and  were  surprised  not  to  find  in  the 
Progress  Chart  of  the  Plumbing  and  Pipe-fitting  Shop  any  jobs  dealing  with  the  use  of 
plastic  or  cooper  tubing,  nor  any  evidence  that  the  students  had  used  these  modern 
materials  in  plumbing  installations.  The  director  of  the  school  did  not  know  of  the 
situation.  Or,  the  recommendation  of  the  Advisory  Council,  steps  were  taken  to  call 
a meeting  of  the  Plumbing  Craft  Committee  to  revise  the  course  of  study  in  Plumbing 
scd  —C  new  tyoe  jobs  needed  and  delete  the  obsolete  ones. 
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The  Education  Committee  of  the  Puerto  Rico  Manufacturers'  Association, 


mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  talk,  visited  another  vocational  school  and  re 
ported  that  "much  to  our  surprise  they  did  not  have  a single  book  or  literature  of 


any  kind  for  the  students".  The  report  continues:  "The  equipment  is  obsolete, 
some  old  refrigerators  and  two  or  three  open  type  commercial  compressors,  but  no 
industrial  equipment".  Action  was  taken  at  the  Central  Office  to  make  a study  of 
the  books  needed  not  only  in  this  but  other  shops  and  to  follow  the  recommendati- 
ons of  the  Manufacturers'  Association  to  acquire  new  equipment  and  discard  that 
which  was  not  proper  for  training. 

. This  situation  contrasts  sharply  with  one  I observed  in  one  of  the  vocatio- 
nal institutes  in  the  most  wealthy  South  American  republic  . . I visited  an  electri- 
cal appliances  school  shop  and  the  instructor  very  proudly  showed  me  twenty  new 
electric  refrigerators,  twenty  new  electric  fans,  twenty  new  radio  sets,  etc.,  all 
lined  up  against  the  walls  of  the  shop.  I could  not  resist  this  comment:  "Is  this 
an  electric  appliances  retail  store?  This  situation  to  me  is  just  as  bad  as  to  have 
obsolete  equipment  for  teaching  purposes. 

I quote  the  following  from  a vocational  school  visit  report  sent  by  the 
President  of  the  Union  Carbide  Caribe  Inc.  (June  10,  1970): 

1.  Occupational  needs  at  the  skilled  and  technical  levels 
(sub-professional)  for  the  petrochemical  industry  are  not 
too  well  understood  by  various  governmental  and  educa- 
tional agencies.  " (Action  was  taken  to  initiate  -*  publi- 
city campaign  on  the  needs  of  technical  personnel  for 
this  industry). 

2.  "Good  vocational  schools  teaching  current  practices  in  machine 

repair,  electricity,  instrumentation,  etc.,  could  produce  a 
needed  product.  There  is  a vast  knowledge  gap  between  what 
i2 * * 5  .aught  at  the  vocational  schools  and  what  is  goino  on  in 
modern  industry.  (A  meeting  of  the  vocational  school  director, 

the  vot.-'tional  industrial  coordinator  and  the  shop  supervisor 
of  t.;e  referenced  industry  was  held  to  work  with  the  resoec— 
t_ve  craft  committees  so  as  to  determine  viich  were  the  current 

practices  not  included  in  the  courses  of  study  and  revise  thern^ 
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thus  eliminate  the  gap  of  knowledge  between  what  was  being 
taught  at  the  vocational  school  and  the  proper  techniques 
used  by  industry.) 

3.  We  have  found  that  the  cooperative  effort  in  training  between 
UCCI  (Union  Carbide  Caribe  Incorporated)  and  various  govern- 
mental agencies  with  UCCI  designing  the  curriculum  and  doing 
lots  of  the  training  is  producing  a usable  employee.”  (Taking 
this  cooperative  effort  as  a model  the  Trade  and  Industrial 
Education  Section  has  been  working  on  a plan  to  make  these 
services  available  to  other  companies.) 

4.  Its  equipment  is  less  than  adequate  and  insufficient:  Sixty 
percent  of  the  equipment  is  out  of  order,  mt  to  say  obsolete.  ” 
(This  is  a statement  very  much  repeated  in  a ' reports.  Steps 
are  being  taken  by  the  Central  Office  to  repose  the  obsolete 
machinery  and  repair  that  equipment  which  needs  reconditioning.) 

5.  "Some  of  the  courses  offered  are  tailored  to  fit  the  needs  of 
industry.  Others,  like  electricity,  plumbing,  carpentry,  mason- 
ry, etc.  are  to  be  revised  and  fitted  to  the  needs  of  industry  now. 
(Emphasis  should  be  given  in  the  vocational  school  directors, 
industrial  coordinators  and  instructors  meetings  of  the  need  for 
tailoring  the  courses  to  fit  the  needs  of  industry  if  the  vocation- 
al education  program  is  to  survive.) 

6.  "The  techniques,  curriculum,  materials,  etc.,  used  in  these 
courses  are  twenty  years  or  more  behind  industry. " (The  Trade 
and  Industrial  Education  Section  is  planning  to  send  more  teach- 
ers to  take  "on-the-job"  training  so  as  to  up-to-date  their  skills 
during  the  summer  and  the  first  semester  of  the  coming  school 
year.) 

7.  "The  school  needs  ...ore  coordination,  guidance  and  technical 
orientation  from  industry."  (The  vocational  school  directors, 
through  the  industrial  coordinators,  are  establishing  a sound 
rapport  with  industry  through  organized  visits  to  industrial 
shops,  calling  industrial  representatives  to  talk  to  the  teachers 
and  students,  inviting  school  graduates  to  explain  their  emplov- 
ment  experiences  to  vocational  students,  acquisition  of  indus- 
trial equipment  from  industrial  plants  on  donation  on  a loan 
basis,  etc.) 

8.  "The  equipment  is  modern,  in  beautiful  condition,  and  the  girls 

were  turning  out  beautiful  work.  The  problem  is  that  the  girls 
that  are  coming  out  of  the  course  would  never  get  a job  or  would 
never  hold  a job  in  industrial  sweing  , , . The  extremely  repe- 
titive nature  of  production  sewing  is  totally  foreign  to  the  exist- 
ing course  » (This  has  been  a problem  for  manv  Tn 
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eliminate  it,  industrial  sewing  shops  are  being  designed  to 
follow  the  organizational  pattern  of  the  garment  industry, 
girls  are  being  taught  on  a garment  piece  basis  and  not  on 
a complete  garment  project  basis  so  that  the  firls  may  be- 
come proficient  in  the  repetitive  nature  of  production, 
training  is  given  first  in  low  speed  production,  then  gradu- 
ally on  moderate  speed  production  followed  by  an  intensive 
industrial  speed  production  on  an  in-plant  training  basis*) 

9.  "There  is  a general  feeling  that  the  st  idents  do  not  work  in 
the  trades  for  which  they  are  trained."  (We  have  confirmed 
that  feeling  through  the  follow-up  studies  conducted  in  se- 
veral trades  where  employment  of  students  has  been  as  low 
as  below  fifty  percent.  The  State  Advisory  Council  has  re- 
commended studies  to  determine  training  needs  in  those 
occupations  so  as  not  to  train  more  workers  than  needed.) 

10.  "Students  probably  require  considerable  additional  training 
on  whatever  jobs  they  obtain. " (If  the  industrial  coordinator 
gets  information  from  industry  as  to  the  specific  jobs  of  a 
given  occupation  the  "additional  job  training11  could  be  eli- 
minated. If  the  school  officials  get  the  job  specifications 
given  in  the  manpower  study  made  by  the  Social  Sciences 
Research  Center  of  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico  then  train- 
ing could  be  offered  in  the  required  job  processes  of  a given 
occupation  and  this  would  eliminate  the  necessity  for  addi- 
tional job  training.) 

11.  "The  faculty  needs  a thorough  understanding  of  modern  indus- 
trial techniques  - - Some  courses  that  are  being  offered  do 
not  serve  the  interests  of  industry  and  on  occasions,  even 
worst,  neither  of  the  students."  (Again  we  have  to  cite  the- 
much  repeated  axiom:  "Training  should  be  geared  to  the  needs 
of  industry  and  the  needs  of  each  particular  student  should  be 
geared  to  needs  of  each  particular  occupation.  It  is  a case  of 
matching  students  interests  with  occupational  opportunities 
for  employment."  (This  is  the  big  task  of  the  vocational 
counselor.) 

Not  only  the  ideas  presented  by  manufacturers’  associations,  labor  unions, 
business  leaders  associations  and  other  civic  groups  which  are  involved  in  industry- 
school  cooperation  should  be  used  by  the  schools  in  the  improvement  of  their  voca- 
tional programs;  the  findings  of  studies  carried  out  by  other  organizations  like  the 
0 1 Sciences  Research  Center  of  tne  University  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  findings  of 

ERIC 
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i^et  us  discuss  now  tne  scnool  could  get  involved  m the  communxr/  by  using 
the  findings  of  the  Manpower  Study  of  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico. 

The  Puerto  Rico  Manufacturers'  Association  prepared  a report  on  this  study 
nod  this  is  what  they  say  as  to  the  employer's  opinions  of  the  vocational  training 
programs: 


"Employers'  criticism  of  school  training  programs  were  stated  quite 
bluntly  by  about  one-fourth  of  the  employers  participating  in  the 
survey  more  or  less  as  follows:  "there  is  need  of  more  realistic 
programs  in  consonance  with  up-to-date  technology  as  well  as 
better  equiping  students  with  basic  skills  and  proper  work  habits 
and  attitudes". 


A distinction,  however,  must  be  made  between  the  vocational  high  school 
and  the  post- secondary  technological  institute.  Employers,  on  the  whole,  expressed 
satisfaction  with  the  graduates  of  post-secondary  technological  institutes,  indicating 
they  are  well  prepared  and,  generally,  require  little  additional  training  to  perform 
efficiently  on  the  job.  The  main  criticism  of  technological  institutes  pointed  out  is 
the  number  of  courses  offered  is  rather  limited  and  that  the  training  output  is  very  much 
insufficient  to  meet  needs. 


What  are  the  limitations  of  the  regular  and  vocational  high  school  training 
offerings,  in  the  opinion  of  the  employers?  Among  the  most  frequently  mentioned  are 


1.  Graduates  in  many  cases,  are  unfamiliar  with  the  technology 
generally  used  in  industry,  as  the  equipment  and  other  facili- 
ties used  in  tne  classrooms  and  shops  are  not  up-to-date  with 
the  industrial  technology  in  use; 

2.  Basic  communications,  science,  and  mathematics  skills  of 
graduates  are  rather  deficient; 

3.  Poor  work  habits  and  attitudes  in  graduates;  and 

4.  Lack  of  a feeling  of  assurance  or  confidence  in  graduates 
because  of  a poor  foundation  of  basic  skills,  lack  of 
experience,  and  unfamiliarity  with  the  industrial  work 
setting. 


However,  and  in  spite  of  these  criticisms  to  existing  programs,  employe 
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not  unouly  negative  ana  pessimistic  about  vocational  high  school  courses  and  their 

giaduates.  Many  admitted  that  "once  graduates  familiarize  with  the  industrial 
work  setting  and  get  some  experience  they  are  more  efficient  workers 
than  the  ones  without  formal  training.  Thus,  many  employers  advo- 
cated for  a revision  of  curricula  to  up-to-date  it  in  consonance  with 
the  requirements  of  modern  technology  and  for  nhe  establishment  of 
closer  cooperation  between  schools  and  industry  as  one  effective  way 
of  dealing  with  the  insufficiency  and  obsolescence  of  schools  machi- 
nery and  equimenc  facilities.  The  frequency  with  which  employers 
pointed  to  the  need  of  combining  training  in  school  with  practical 
experience  in  a real  modern  work  setting,  and  the  success  with  which 
the  distributive  occupations  program  has  dealt  with  this  problem, 
point  to  an  untaoped  potential  for  the  vocational-technical  education 
programs.  However,  if  this  potential  is  to  be  developed,  existing 
laws  and  regulations  bearing  on  the  problem  might  have  to  be  reviewed 
and  understanding  of  the  areas  of  responsibility  which  schools  and 
industry  must  assume  improved. " 

Let  us  discuss  now  the  findings  of  the  evaluation  made  by  our  State  Advisory 

Council  in  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  and  the  impact  if  has  had  on  school 


involvement  in  the  community  and,  as  a matter  of  course,  in  the  improvement  of 
vocational-technical  education  in  Puerto  Rico. 


The  most  important  function  of  the  Council  is  the  evaluation  of  the  vocational 
and  technical  education  programs.  In  order  to  obtain  an  objective  approach  to  the 

evaluation,  as  the  Council  perceived  it,  the  services  of  an  outside  contractor  were 
solicited. 

The  findings  of  this  study  correlate  in  many  respects  with  the  Report  of  the 

Governor's  Advisory  Council  for  the  Development  of  Government  Programs.  On  page  4, 

report  establishes  that  "it  is  clear  that  the  vocational  program  in  Puerto  Rico  is 
inadequate  either  to  satisfy  the  demand  of  industry  for  skilled  manpower 

or  to  meet  the  demands  of  students  for  this  type  of  education 

The  fundamental  weakness  of  vocational  education  both  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Puerto  Rico,  is  a tendency  toward  obsolescence.  This 
tendency  derives  from  the  nature  of  the  vocational  program  as  an  ins- 
titution. The  curriculum  of  the  school  is  built  into  its  equipment,  which 
is  exceedingly  expensive.  Schools,  therefore,  find  it  difficult  to  re- 
place it,  and  it  continues  to  serve  as  the  basis  for  instruction  long 
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after  it  has  become  oosoiete  in  the  industries  where  the  school 
graduates  scex  employment  ....  The  obsolescence  in  equipment 
is  reinforced  by  obsolescence  of  the  teaching  staff.  Craftsmen 
entering  the  vocational  school  system  lose  contact  with  private 
industry,  where  new  developments  are  occuring,  and  are  protected 
by  the  job  tenure  offered  in  the  schools  from  pressure  to  update 
their  skills.  The  school  system,  moreover,  ha  ; difficulty  compe- 
ting for  instructors  in  skills  most  in  demand  and  is  forced  to  teach 
instead  skills  which,  if  not  actually  obsolete,  are  certainly,  not 
those  most  in  demand. " 

However,  the  Council  was  generally  impressed  with  the  total  effort  to  date. 
Employers  visited  by  the  evaluation  team  were  not  unduly  negative  and  pessimistic 
about  vocational  courses  offered.  Many  admitted  that  "once  graduates  familiarize 
with  the  industrial  work  setting  and  get  some  experience  they  are  more  efficient 
workers  than  the  ones  without  formal  training".  Yet,  this  observation  was  tempered 
with  the  realization  that  there  is  still  a long  way  to  go  before  filling  the  objectives 
to  be  served  by  vocational  education. 

The  Council  is  primarily  concerned  with  the  large  number  of  persons  graduating 
from  or  leaving  the  secondary  schools  with  neither  the  academic  qualifications  to  con- 
tinue their  education  nor  the  occupational  skills  needed  to  secure  and  hold  adequate 
employment.  The  Council  feels  that  the  Commonwealth  has  the  responsibility  and  the 
expertise  to  provide  both  the  academic  and  the  vocational  education  necessary  to  allow 
the  choice  of  college,  a job,  or  both  to  most  of  its  youth,  if  certain  challenges  are  re- 
cognized and  met.  One  recognition  should  be  that  the  vocational  schools  should  get 
involved  more  and  more  in  the  community,  especially  with  business  and  industry  they 
are  to  serve.  We  believe  that  potential  resources  emerging  from  the  over  rapid  economy 


are  available  and  should  be  utilized  for  the  expansion  of  vocational  education. 

If  we  want  that  the  end  product  of  our  vocational  education  system  be  a worker 
competent  in  whatever  task  he  chooses,  aware  of  his  social  and  civic  responsibilities, 
and  confident  of  his  ability  to  face  the  future  we  should  stress  school  involvement  in  the 
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Involvement  is  a two-way  proposition,  it  is  a give  and  take  proposition. 

We  have  seen  the  various  ways  by  which  the  community,  represented  by  its  leaders 
in  business  and  industry  have  been  evaluating  our  vocational  programs  and  giving 
recommendations  for  their  improvement.  But  this  is  the  reaction  of  one  side  to  the 
solution  of  the  urgent  p.oblem  we  have  of  restructuring  our  educational  system  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  community  it  is  to  serve.  We  need  the  active  participation 
of  the  other  side  to  accept  these  recommendations  anc  make  them  function,  we  need 
the  school  people  to  accept  the  challenge  and  put  their  brains  to  work  in  the  benefit 
of  those  they  are  serving.  Yet,  many  industrial,  business  and  labor  leaders  claim 
that  educators  have  neither  provided  the  proper  climate  nor  support  for  industry  and 
business  participation. 

School  involvement  in  the  community  is  measured  by  the  extent  educators 
request  and  use  the  advice  and  cooperation  of  industrial  and  businessmen  in  the 
solution  of  their  problems,  be  these  physical  or  intellectual,  psychological  or  socio- 
logical. The  community  can  help  the  schools  in  all  these  fields.  How  can  it  coope- 
rate with  the  school? 

Very  often  educators  reject  the  advice  and  cooperation  of  outsiders  because 
these  try  to  become  involved  in  the  administration  of  the  program.  In  Puerto  Rico,  in 
the  past,  many  advisory  committees  have  been  organized  in  our  vocational  schools. 
Some  lasted  a short  time,  many  vanished  after  their  initial  meeting.  Some  made  a 
permanent  contribution  to  the  advancement  of  vocational  and  technical  education  but 


others  failed  in  doing  so  by  exempting  to  intervene  in  running  the  programs,  which 


was  resented  by  the  administrators.  Formation  of  advisory  committees  is  not  intended 

to  usurp  the  prerogatives  of  the  administrators,  but  occasionally  such  fears  are  articu- 

O 


i.  Administrators  must  be  assured  that, 


while  the  danger  is  present  and  some 
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advisory  committees  have  tried  to  move  in  that  direction,  the  barriers  will  be  firmly 
placed.  A recital  of  proposed  guidelines  should  convince  them  that  the  administra- 
tive and  legislative  boundaries  would  not  be  crossed. 


In  some  other  occasions,  the  advisory  committees  do  not  represent  a cross- 
section  of  the  community.  They  are  composed  mostly  of  educators.  This  is  the  re- 
verse of  the  situation  I just  described.  "The  advisory  committee  should  be  composed 
of  community  leaders  with  special  concern  for,  and  knowledge  of  the 
area's  occupational  life.  These  are  in  excellent  positions  to  provide 
advice,  but  their  value  extends  beyond  this.  It  is  necessary  that 
educators  be  receptive  to,  and  eager  for,  assistance  that  might  take 
as  many  directions  as  combined  imaginations  can  see  - - and  to  make 
this  known”  as  expressed  by  Lowell  A.  Burkett  in  his  booklet  about 
The  Advisory  Committee  and  Vocational  Education". 


The  Puerto  Rico  Advisory  Council  had  the  priviledge  of  having  Mr.  Samuel  Burt 

address  the  group  during  one  of  its  monthly  meetings.  Following  are  his  remarks  on 

the  composition  of  the  Council:  "I  went  over  the  list  of  members  of  this  Council, 
the  jobs  you  hold,  and  I must  in  all  truth  say  to  you  that  this  Council 
does  not  represent  the  total  community  of  the  Commonwealth.  You  are 
almost  completely  lacking  in  the  most  important  facets  of  this  commu- 
nity: labor,  industry  and  commerce.  Vocational-Technical  Education 
can  not  improve,  can  not  expand,  can  not  meet  the  needs  of  the  commu- 
nity unless  there  is  a very  high  representation,  a very  high  involvement 
of  business,  industrial  and  labor  segments  of  the  community". 

But  let  me  show  you  the  reverse  side  of  the  medal.  As  Executive  Director  of 

the  Advisory  Council,  I was  invited  by  the  Director  of  the  Vocational  Agriculture  to 

attend  a meeting  called  by  the  community  of  Palmarejo,  Lajas.  The  purpose  of  the 

meeting  was  to  initiate  a farm  mechanization  program  for  the  region.  I was  delighted 

to  observe  how  an  entire  community  was  involved  in  the  expansion  and  improvement 

of  the  vocational  agriculture  program  by  creating  innovative  patterns  in  this  rural 


program.  At  this  meeting,  the  educators  were  back  stage;  the  principal  actors  were 
local  farmers,  farm  machinery  distributors,  cooperating  government  agricultural  officials, 

the  mayor,  the  municipal  councilmen,  legislators,  businessmen,  etc.  That  group  pre- 

O 

ERJOd  the  proposals  to  be  sent  to  the  Vocational  Education  Central  Office,  the  budget, 
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made  a study  of  needs,  recommended  the  equipment  to  be  bought,  helped  in  the 
design  of  plant  facilities,  helped  in  the  preparation  of  the  curiiculum,  etc.  A few 
months  ago  the  Mechanization  Center  was  inaugurated.  It  is  blooming  rapidly, 
getting  the  complete  support  of  the  community  and  offering  the  much  needed  farm 
mechanics  to  make  it  prosper.  Here  is  a fitting  example  to  prove  my  point  that  the 
Advisory  Council,  with  representation  from  industry,  commerce  and  labor  can  make 
a great  contribution  to  the  community  and  to  the  vocai'onal  education  system. 

Let  us  see  how  the  principles  of  public  school  involvement  in  the  communi- 
ty apply  to  the  private  vocational  schools  like  the  barber  schools  sponsored  by  the 
National  Association  of  Private  Barber  Schools. 

Flexible  accomodation  to  the  needs  and  demands  of  students  and  their  pros- 
pective employers  is  the  outstanding  operative  feature  of  private  vocational  schools, 
of  which  the  private  barber  schools  operating  in  Puerto  Rico  are  a good  example.  In- 
deed, like  any  private  business  firm,  the  survival  and  growth  of  the  schools  have 
been  possible  only  because  the  schools  have  successfully  satisfied  their  "consu- 
mers". I wonder  if  we  could  make  that  same  statement  as  to  our  public  vocational 
schools.  The  fact  is  that  the  objective  of  private  barber  school  owners  and  admi- 
nistrators is  to  prepare  their  students  for  employment.  This  objective  is  as  de- 
fined as  the  schools'  goal  of  making  profits,  which  are,  of  course,  necessary  to 
stay  "in  business".  The  profit  motive  is  tempered  by  the  need  to  provide  suitable 
training;  hence  the  quest  for  profits  serves  to  stimulate  continuous  changes  in 
operation  and  instruction.  I would  like  that  this  quest  for  profits  could  be  translated 
to  the  public  vocational  schools  in  the  ideal  quest  for  recognition  for  a job  well  done 
to  supply  the  much  needed  trained  human  resources.  The  administrators  of  private 
ERIC  vocational  schools  are  convinced  that  their  schools  cannot  survive  unless  they 
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continue  to  revf,  np  their  programs.  Public  vocational  school  administrators  snould 
think  likewise.  Many  private  schools  have  instituted  innovations  which  oy  now 
have  become  standard  procedure  in  most  public  schools.  Some  of  the  practices, 
like  operating  schools  day  and  night  on  a year-round  basis,  are  unique  to  the  pro- 
prietary schools.  Why  can't  we  operate  the  public  vocational  schools  on  the  same 
basis?  Other  practices  are  being  considered  and  even  embraced  as  worthwhile 
"innovations"  by  public  schools.  A previous  record  for  adapting  to  student  and 
employer  needs  justifies  the  expectation  of  future  innovations  in  the  private  schools. 

State  departments  of  education  should  encourage  local  school  systems  to 
undertake  joint  ventures  with  private  vocational  schools  and  they  would  profit  most 
from  them.  The  private  vocational  schools  in  addition  to  providing  programs  within 
certain  broad  occupational  fields  that  are  absent  from  public  instruction,  the  private 
schools  institute  courses  that  seem  to  be  unfeasible  for  the  public  school  systems. 
Many  private  schools  like  the  private  barber  schools,  for  example,  have  small  stu- 
dent enrollments,  moulded  to  the  labor  market.  Inasmuch  as  they  are  completely 
involved  with  the  community  they  are  able  to  organize  programs  related  to  its  needs. 
Sometimes  they  offer  courses  in  occupations  whose  employment  opportunities  extend 
beyond  a school's  geographic  location;  the  public  schools  are  less  likely  to  offer 
such  courses. 


Although  the  programs  of  the  two  types  of  institutions  are  presumably  similar, 
differences  still  exist.  For  example,  the  private  barber  school  instructors  invariably 
teach  only  those  mathematical  and  scientific  principles  which  are  directly  related  to 
and  necessary  for  mastery  of  a specific  job;  the  public  school  curriculum  is  more 
likely  to  include  broader  treatment  of  the  subject.  It  so  happens  because  private 
barber  schools  are  market  oriented;  school  officials  are  in  constant  contact  with 
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employers  and  professional  associations  and  thus  are  continually  involved  with 
the  community.  It  is  my  most  ardent  hope  that  the  public  vocational  would  do 

-o  jO  that  it  can  provide  the  product  and  the  services  so  much  needed  by 
the  community. 
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MUUbTRV-SCHOOL  COOl^RAVlON  IN  VOCATIONAL -TECHNICAL  EDUCATION" 


r .ui  b>':  Mr.  Hernia  nd  E.  Monserratc,  Member,  Advisory  Council 

on  Vocational  and  Technical  Education,  at  the 
American  Vocational  Association  Convention,  Puerto 
Rico  Chapter,  held  on  March  19,  1971. 

prosperity,  economic  stability  and  the  productive  capacity  of  a nation  are 
; Hoc  by  a shortage  of  workers  with  sufficient  skills  to  perform  the  demanding 
juct-on,  service  and  supervisory  tasks  necessary  in  an  increasingly  technolo- 
gical society.1' 

it  n the  responsibility  of  our  educational  system  to  fully  develop  our 
human  resources  if  we  want  the  social  and  economic  growth  of  Puerto  Rico  to 
continue.  It  is  imperative  to  develop  and  maintain  qualified  occupational  person- 
nel, skilled  as  well  as  technical,  to  meet  industry's  urgent  needs. 

The  development  of  an  effective  vocational  and  technical  education  that 
adequately  prepares  students  to  enter  the  occupational  field  greatly  depends  on 
the  close  relations  that  exist  between  school  and  industry.  Though  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  educational  directors  to  direct  matters  related  to  the  public 
school,  it  is  industry  which  pays  the  greater  part  of  the  cost  that  make* possible 
the  functioning  of  our  educational  system,  and  that  is  why  cooperation  and  good 
”Uucms  between  school  and  industry  is  of  utmost  importance.  Such  cooperation 
•■'i  1 J contribute  to  the  realization  of  an  improved  vocational  and  technical 
educat  urn  program,  be  it  institutional  or  of  a cooperative  nature. 

The  interdependency  of  industry  and  school  has  been  acknowledged  since  the 
year  1917,  when  the  Smith  Hughes  law  was  approved.  The  desirability  of  interest- 
ing and  ''involving"  industry  in  vocational  and  technical  programs  has  always  been 
accepted  by  all  those  persons  related  to  these  programs,  but  the  necessary 
dynamic  and  conscious  leadership  lias  not  always  been  exerted  to  canalize  and  use 
the  services,  time,  personnel  and  money  that  industry  can  offer. 
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School  as  well  a:,  industry  both  agree  tr.at  our  educational  system  can  fully 
accomplish  Lhe  responsibilities  it  has  to  the  students,  management,  potential 
employers  and  the  public  only  through  a combined  effort  in  every  phase  and  level 
■ if  vocational  and  technical  education. 

Are  vocational  and  technical  schools  in  Puerto  R*'co  properly  articulated 

with  industry? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  some  vocational  as  well  as  technical  programs  have 
been  able  to  interest  industry  in  this  type  of  ins. ruction,  but  as  a general 
rule  school  directors  have  had  neither  the  time  nor  the  qualified  personnel  to 
maintain  relations  with  industry  and  to  induce  its  full  participation  in  the 
organization  and  operation  of  these  occupational  programs. 

The  summary  of  answers  given  by  the  interviewed  employers  during  the 
evaluation  of  the  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  Program  of  Puerto  Rico, 
conducted  by  "Education  Systems  Resources  Corp."  from  Arlington,  Virginia,  on 
September  1970:  "13  out  of  15  cases  show  that  there  is  no  coordination  between 

the  vocational  programs  and  industry.  In  one  case,  of  the  same  evaluation, 

(page.  53)  management  offered  two  scholarships  for  professional  improvement  to 
two  vocational  instructors  of  electricity  and  these  were  not  considered  by  the 
school.  In  the  recommendations  made  in  this  evaluation  (page  106)  attention  is 
called  to  the  fact  that  many  important  industries  in  Puerto  Rico,  if  asked,  are 
willing  to  fully  cooperate  with  the  vocational  and  technical  education  program 
of  Puerto  Rico." 

On  October  1st,  1970  the  Education  Committee  of  the  Puerto  Rico  Manufacturer  s 
Association  made  a study  of  the  vocational  and  technical  schools  of  the  island  to 
determine  the  deficiencies,  if  any,  and  recommend  means  of  improvement.  The 
results  of  this  study  show  that  there  is  very  limited  cooperation  between  school 
and  industry.  In  one  of  the  schools  it  was  found  that  out  of  the  thirteen  courses 
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i*  i'  l.mjiiit  only  thp'«  oilered  training  direct  I v related  to  t tie  jobs'  performed 
i r industry  (pa)*/*  * mi  nunv  eases  the  school  directors  wen*  aware  of  tile  lark 

'I  coni  muil  v between  the  vocal  i dim  I studies  and  the  work  experiences  required  by 
Mihastry.  In  another  of  the  schools  it  was  found  that  the  techniques,  courses  of 
.dies  and  materials  used  in  many  courses  are  20  yea  s behind  and  that  60%  of 
Inc  equipment  is  ’’obsolete"  (page  1). 

it  is  demonstrated  in  a questionnaire  sent  to  the  members  of  the  Manufacturers1 
Association  in  May,  J970,  and  which  is  a part  of  f * same  study,  that,  out  of  the 
’ 1 i aUust riaJists  who  answered,  only  one  belonged  to  a Board  or  Advisory  Committee, 
inis  shows  the  LitlLe  representation  industry  has  in  the  occupational  education 
programs  in  Puerto  Rico.  Another  deficiency  found  in  our  system  by  the  industrialists 
i the  lack  of  contact  with  the  modem  equipment  used  in  industry  (page  5)  B (1). 

Among  the  general  ob-ervations  of  this  study  mention  is  made  of  the  need  for 
courses  designed  to  prepare  skilled  and  technical  personnel  for  the  petrochemical 
industries'.  Representatives  of  these  industries  inform  that  although  these  enter-* 
prises  have  existed  for  10  or  more  years  in  Puerto  Rico,  especially  in  the  southern 
xone,  none  ol  t lie  vocational  schools  have  established  courses,  even  on  a temporary 
basis,  to  1 LI  L employment  opportunities  in  these  industries. 

The  industrialists  further  inform  that  training  in  the  areas  needed  by  these 
Industries  lias  been  possible  with  federal  aid  under  the  "Jobs  70"  program  using 
equipment  and  material  facilities  of  these  petrochemical  industries,  and  should 
tins  federal  program  be  discontinued  these  industries  would  lose  their  source  of 
special ized  personnel . 

Ln  a study  made  by  the  ’’Social  Research  Center"  of  the  University  of  Puerto 
Kico  in  March,  1970  entitled  "Present  and  Future  Training  Needs  in  Technical  and 
Clerical  Personnel  In  Puerto  Rico"  many  of  the  employers  interviewed  expressed  the 
following:  "There  is  a need  of  more  realistic  programs  in  accord  with  modem 
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'-v'tnol  >>;v  u>  well  as  ti u-  need  to  properly  equip  the  students  with  the  basic 
-'iHo  and  adequate  altitudes  and  work  habits".  According  to  this  study,  many 
Mtinsl rial isis  ask  for  a complete  revision  of  the  courses  of  study  to  update 

■ "‘‘II  according  Lo  the  requirements  of  modern  technology.  They  also  ask  for  a 

; cooperation  between  school  and  industry  as  one  of  the  more  effective 
t*'  Jc.il  with  the  insufficiency  and  "obsoJ e ;cence"  of  the  machinery  and 
equipment  facilities  of  the  vocational  schools. 

On  my  quoting  these  studies  there  is  no  intenLion  on  my  part  to  criticize 
i:  ! A national  and  Technical  Education  Program  of  Puerto  Rico  but  I wish  to 
remind  the  directors,  supervisors,  and  teachers  of  these  programs  of  the  im- 
portance- and  Lhe  urgent  need  that  exists  to  properly  coordinate  vocational  and 
technical  schools  with  the  needs  of  industry  if  we  do  not  want  this  type  of 
instruction  to  change  hands,  as  some  wish  and  as  we  are  beginning  to  see  it  in 
some  cases,  1 know,  because  I have  always  followed  closely  the  operation  of  the 
Vocational  and  leehnical  Education  Program  of  Puerto  Rico,  of  the  efforts  and 
dedication  of  the  directors  and  teachers  to  improve  and  expand  these  programs, 

I am  alsu  aware  of  the  difficulties  they  encounter,  principally  lack  of  funds, 

<o  improve  and  obtain  adequate  equipment  and  the  material  needed  for  the.  kind  of 

■ riming  required  by  industry;  and  1 also  understand  the  difficulties  they  have 
< s;Vou Utered  to  establish  a high  quality  technical-industrial  education  center 
rum  can  properly  train  prospective  instructors  and  offer  in-service  training. 

More  than  23  years  ago,  I was  State  Supervisor  of  the  vocational  schools  of 
Lhe  Trades  and  Industry  program  and  I still  have  pleasant  recollections  of  the 
time  when  everyone  cooperated  in  every  phase  of  the  vocational  programs,  shared 
the  same  interests  and  the  same  satisfaction  in  working  wholeheartedly  to 
organize  and  operate  an  efficient  and  deeply  rooted  vocational  program# 


o 
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; mm'  o|  my  toll.  -ague.*  ol  I host*  days  are'  still  in  higher  positions  or  in  jobs 

tii.il  doal  w 1 L it  ( !u*si  programs  m one  way  or  .Mother  and  that,  together  with  now 

: a . 1"- , continue  working  wiLii  the  same  interest,  dedication  and  earnest  desire  to 
.(‘Drove  and  strengthen  the  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  Program  of  Puerto 
K lCO  • 

Tnis  is  the  interest  I have  always  had  and  which  moves  me  to  address  you. 

What  can  ?e  do  to  face  this  important  problem  of  the  lack  of  cooperation 

between  sctiool  and  industry? 

1 sincerely  believe  that  the  most  important  factor  in  a vocational  and  tech- 
nical education  program  is  an  adequately  trained  teacher  or  instructor  with  a 

recent  and  vast  industrial  experience,  who  is  technically  competent  and,  at  the 
same  time,  enthusiastic  and  dedicated  to  .iis  profession.  When  industry  recognizes 
the  ability  of  a shop  teacher  or  of  a technician,  there  is  no  doubt  that  industry 
will  he  interested  in  his  students;  but  ii  the  school  does  not  get  involved  with 
industry  then  industry  will  get  involved  with  the  school  at  least  by  proselytising 
its  personnel. 

When  I speak  of  the  teacher  or  instructor  I do  not  wish  to  refer  only  to  his 
professional  preparation  and  his  industrial  experience  but  also  to  his  personal 
qualities',  professional  integrity  and  his  genuine  desire  to  develop  good  working 
habits  in  his  students.  Industry  today  requires  more  than  ever  of  its  employees, 
besides'  knowledge  and  skills,  good  working  habits.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in 
order  to  recruit  and  retain  such  a qualified  staff  salaries  should  be  established 
on  a competitive  basis  with  those  paid  by  private  industry  and  other  government 
agencies. 

To  facilitate  industry’s  interest  in  the  occupational  programs,  educators, 
industrialists  and  labor  representatives  have  developed  different  methods  or 
"instrumentalities"  including  legislative  measures.  There  are  among  these,  the 

o 

ERIC  advisory  committees;  craft  committees;  coordinators,  industrial  as  well  as 
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n.nmonwc.iUb  of  Puerto  Rico  created  on  Juno  28,  1928,  by  the  federal  law 
Vv.ticna!  Education  Amendments  of  1968.  This  Council,  whose  primary  response 
L.ie  evaluation  of  the  vocational  and  technical  education  programs,  also 
t^  it  that  l ue  l c is  a proper  coordination  bell  <en  the  occupational  programs 


uiul  industry. 


rven  though  the  usual  pracLice  to  attain  the  cooperation  between  industry 
aad  school  is  lluough  the  methods  already  mentioned,  many  vocational  directors, 
-die  learners  and  even  the  students  can  help  in  getting  this  cooperation  in  an 
informal  way.  The  occupational  program  directors  should  evaluate  these  ideas, 
methods'  and  techniques  and  utilize  those  which  will  most  effectively  achieve 
industry  participation  in  the  vocational  and  technical  programs. 

In  all  the  recent  studies  made  in  Puerto  Rico  it  is  demonstrated  that  many 
industrialists  are  most  willing  to  cooperate  with  vocational  and  technical 


education,  not  only  offering  their  plant  facilities  and  technical  personnel  but 
!so  donating  equipment  and  educational  material.  If  this  is  so,  why  don't  the 
educational  directors  move  their  forces  so  as  to  achieve  this  much  needed 
cooperation  to  improve  the  occupational  program? 

A basic  concern  in  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  in  Puerto  Rico,  which 
we  must  not  lose  sight  of,  is  that  if  these  occupational  programs  are  to  subsist 
or  retain  their  identity  they  must  function  in  a very  close  cooperation  with 
industry.  Only  in  this  way,  will  the  young  and  adults  alike  be  provided  with  an 
effective  education  which  includes  occupational  experiences,  skilled  as  well  as 
technical,  that  will  prepare  them  to  be  conscious  and  responsible  citizens  with 
productive  efficiency.  Only  thus  will  the  Vocational  and  Technical  Education 


rogram  have  the  Complete  ei.uor.->ement  of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF  PUERTO  RICO  ADVISORY 
COUNCIL  ON  VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 


A.Figueroa-Col6n,  Executive  Director 

The  goal  of  the  Commonwealth  Advisory  Council  is  to  help  insure,  by 
advising  the  Commonwealth  Board  for  Vocational  and  Technical  Education 
in  the  preparation  of  their  programs  and  by  evaluating,  the  effectiveness  of 
vocational  education.  To  accomplish  this  the  Council  held  various  meetings 
to  discuss  the  preparation  of  the  State  Plans,  which  were  approved  by  the 
Federal  Commissioner  of  Education,  and  used  the  services  of  a consultant 
firm  to  evaluate  the  vocational  programs.  The  report  submitted  by  this  firm 
was  used  as  a basis  for  the  Annual  Evaluation  Report  which  was  sent  to  the 
Federal  Commissioner  of  Education  and  to  the  National  Advisory  Council. 

The  Council  made  a scrutinous  follow-up  to  the  recommendations  made 
in  the  evaluation  report  to  see  that  these  were  considered  in  the  development 
of  the  vocational  education  program  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Our  most  important  accomplishment  during  this  year  is  the  gearing  of  the 
school  program  to  the  needs  of  the  students,  industry  and  commerce  as  evi- 
denced by  the  observance  of  the  recommendations  made  in  our  evaluation 
report.  (1)  We  have  been  able  to  set  the  spark  for  developing  and  implement- 
ing a functional  Education  Information  System;  (2)  the  Department  of  Education 
is  using  a consultant  firm  to  design  and  implement  a system  for  acquiring  ac- 
curate cost-effectiveness  data;  (3)  the  Vocational  Education  Division  is  in- 
creasing the  number  of  teachers  to  take  on-the-job  training;  (4)  some  major 
industries  will  "sponsor"  the  Arecibo  Vocational  High  School  in  the  sense  of 
assuming  a participative  role  in  curriculum  development;  (5)  more  coordina- 
tion is  being  established  between  academic  and  vocational  courses;  (6)  a set 
aside  of  time  for  students  in  their  senior  year  to  actual  observation  and  parti- 
cipation in  industrial  establishments;  (7)  an  increase  in  the  number  of  posi- 
tions of  Industrial  Coordinators  so  as  to  provide  more  comprehensive  and 
orderly  coverage  for  cooperative  work  with  adequate  supervision;  (8)  the 
establishment  of  a TV  program  in  Auto  Air  Conditioning  with  possibilities  for 
expansion  in  other  occupational  areas;  (9)  the  use  of  more  "superior"  academic 
school  staff  for  the  academic  instruction  of  secondary  vocational  education 
students;  (1)  a study  to  re-examine  the  major  occupational  clusters  from  the 
point  of  view  of  establishing  more  appropriate  balances  and  lengths  of  time 
between  academic  and  occupational  education. 

The  administrators  of  the  Vocational  Education  Program  have  informed  the 
Council  that  they  are  working  hard  so  as  to  implement  a system  to  expedite 
the  process  of  equipment  acquisition;  to  revitalize  the  functioning  of  advisory 
committees  which  may  help  in  the  selection  of  equipment  and  thus  eliminate 
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the  obsolete  equipment  prevailing  in  many  school  shops;  to  develop  a capabi- 
lity for  conversion  of  currently  available  manpower  data;  to  design  and  imple- 
ment a public  information  program  to  disseminate  information  about  the  availa- 
bility of  educational  opportunities  in  human  resources  development;  to  establish 
a meaningful  follow-up  system  of  graduates  so  as  to  determine  the  results  of 
the  investment  in  the  vocational  education  system;  to  mak'  * U "efforts  to  di- 
vorce the  vocational  education  pay  scale  from  the  general  edu  ation  instructors" 
and  set  it  on  the  basis  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand;  and  to  increase  the 
utilization  of  teachers'  aides  and  team  teaching  so  as  to  relieve  the  occupa- 
tionally trained  instructor  from  much  of  the  clerical  and  administrative  func- 
tions and  thus  provide  him  with  sufficient  time  to  visit  and  contact  industry  and 
commerce. 

With  the  collaboration  of  the  Administration  of  the  Vocational-Technical 
Area  we  have  been  able  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  the  1968  Amendments  and 
to  better  meet  the  community's  needs  for  vocational  and  technical  education  by 
numerically  expanding  the  existing  program  offerings  so  as  to  provide  opportu- 
nity for  more  students  and  greater  satisfaction  of  the  quantitative  needs  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  by  introducing,  in  addition  to  the  above,  new  program  con- 
tent and  curriculum  offerings,  related  as  closely  and  currently  as  possible  to 
new  and  changing  industrial  and  technological  requirements. 

From  information  gathered  from  visits  made  by  an  observation  team  com- 
posed of  representatives  from  industry,  the  academic  and  the  vocational  divisions 
of  the  Department  of  Education  and  the  Commonwealth  Advisory  Council  we  have 
observed  that  as  a result  of  our  recommendations  a marked  attitude  has  been 
developed  on  the  part  of  the  academic  personnel  as  to  the  true  image  of  voca- 
tional education. 

The  state  law  creating  the  Advisory  Council  was  drafted  in  1969,  in  a hurry, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  receive  the  federal  funds  appropriated  to  each  state  for  its 
operation.  No  attention  was  given,  at  that  time,  to  the  independence  to  which 
it  is  entitled  under  the  Amendments  Law  of  1968,  so  we  have  drafted  some  amend- 
ments to  the  original  law  giving  the  Council  such  independence  and  the  authority 
to  hire  its  technical  personnel  and  consultant  service.  The  bill  is  now  under 
consideration  of  the  Commonwealth  Legislature,  with  many  possibilities  of 
enactment. 

I repeat  over  again  that  our  most  important  achievement,  this  year,  is 
bringing  about  the  coordination  of  the  vocational  system  with  industry  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  is  offering  its  decided  cooperation  to  secure  a training  system 
adaptable  to  the  needs  of  the  Commonwealth  economy. 
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Preface 


This  is  the  fifth  of  a series  of  analytical  reports  on  find- 
ings from  the  Urban  Employment  Survey.  The  survey  was  begun  in  July 
1968,  and  was  conducted  for  two  years  in  major  poverty  areas  of  New 
York  City.  Those  poverty  areas  include  Central  and  East  Harlem,  the 
South  Bronx  and  the  Bedford-Stuyvesant  section  of  Brooklyn. 

The  Urban  Employment  Survey  was  designed  to  develop  infor- 
mation on  employment,  unemployment  and  work-related  problems  of  the 
working-age  population  residing  in  the  poverty  areas  of  major  metro- 
politan centers  — Atlanta,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Houston,  Los  Angeles  and 
New  York.  The  survey  was  directed  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
with  the  cooperation  and  financing  of  the  Manpower  Administration. 

Data  collection  and  tabulation  were  carried  out  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census. 

The  initial  results  of  the  Urban  Employment  Survey  in  New 
York  City  for  the  July  1 968— June  1969  period  were  presented  in  Regional 
Report  Number  13.  The  characteristics  of  unemployed  workers  residing  in 
the  City's  poverty  areas  were  analyzed  in  Regional  Report  Number  14. 
Regional  Report  Number  19  dealt  with  Puerto  Rican  workers  residing  in 
the  areas,  and  Number  21  examined  how  jobseekers  residing  in  these  areas 
go  about  looking  for  work.  The  present  report  focuses  upon  reasons  for 
nonparticipation  in  the  labor  force  and  barriers  to  labor  market  entry. 

The  report  was  prepared  in  the  Division  of  Program  and  Analysis 
under  the  direction  of  Samuel  M.  Ehrenhalt,  Deputy  Regional  Director.  It 
was  written  by  Horst  Brand,  under  the  general  supervision  of  Jesse 
Benjamin. 


Herbert  Bienstock 
Regional  Director 
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POVERTY  AREA  PROFILES 


WORKING-AGE  NONPARTICIPANTS: 
PERSONS  NOT  IN  THE  LABOR  FORCE 
AND  THEIR  EMPLOYMENT  PROBLEMS 


About  two  fifths  of  the  389,000  persons  of  working  age  who 
resided  in  Central  and  East  Harlem,  the  South  Bronx,  and  Bedford- 
Stuyvesant  during  the  July  1968-June  1969  period  (when  the  Urban 
Employment  Survey  was  first  conducted)  were  neither  working  nor  look- 
ing for  work.  Who  were  they:  Why  were  they  not  in  the  labor  force? 

What  was  their  relative  income  position?  How  many  of  them  wanted  a 
job,  and  what  were  the  circumstances  that  inhibited  them  from  look- 
ing? To  what  extent  did  the  lack  of  enough  day  care  centers  for  chil- 
dren of  mothers  out  of  the  labor  force,  or  of  special  arrangements  for 
nonparticipants  with  health  problems,  prevent  their  looking  for  work? 
These  questions  arise  from  the  concern  with  the  income  - and  employment- 
related  problems  of  poverty-area  residents  which  has  framed  the  data 
collection  and  analytical  effort  of  the  Urban  Employment  Survey. 

Of  the  170,000  persons  who  were  not  in  the  labor  force  dur- 
ing the  survey  year,  20,000  or  one  eighth  were  teenagers,  most  of 
whom  reported  going  to  school  as  the  reason  for  not  working  or  looking 
for  work;  and  40,000  or  close  to  one  fourth  were  persons  of  retirement 
age,  65  and  over.  The  detailed  data  reported  on  here  pertain  to  ill 
health  and  disability,  and  family  responsibilities,  as  major  reasons 
for  nonparticipation.  These  reasons  affected  only  an  insignificant 
number  of  teenagers.  Persons  65  and  over  mostly  reported  themselves 
as  being  retired.  Therefore,  the  report  focuses  upon  the  109,000  adults 
20-64  years  old  — 19,000  men  and  90,000  women  — who  did  not  work  or 
look  for  work.  In  particular,  the  report  deals  with  the  personal  and 
situational  barriers  to  employment  faced  by  those  who  wanted  a job  at 
the  time  they  were  interviewed  but  did  not  look  for  one. 


Highlights 


....  Compared  with  national  averages,  a large  proportion  of 
men  in  the  prime  working  ages  - 25-54  - were  not  in  the  labor  force 
during  the  survey  period.  Twelve  percent  of  all  men  25-54  years  old 
who  resided  in  the  City's  major  poverty  areas  were  not  working  or  look- 
ing for  work,  as  against  4 percent  of  all  men  in  this  age  bracket 
nationally. 


....  Overall,  the  number  of  women  in  the  prime  working  ages 
who  were  nonparticipants  was  proportionately  about  the  same  as  in  the 
Nation  at  large.  There  were,  however,  significant  differences  between 
Negro  and  Puerto  Rican  women,  with  little  more  than  4 out  of  every  10 


Negro  women  in  these  age  groups  not  in  the  labor  force,  fts  compared 
with  seven  out  of  every  10  Puerto  Rican  women. 

....  New  York  City  poverty-area  men  20-64  who  were  not  in 
the  labor  force  were  less  likely  to  be  married  and  living  with  their 
wives,  and  more  likely  to  be  single,  separated  or  divorced  than  men 
in  the  labor  force.  Two  fifths  of  the  male  nonparticipants  were 
married  and  living  with  their  wives,  compared  with  more  than  three 
fifths  for  male  workers.  More  than  one-third  of  the  nonparticipants 
were  single,  as  against  only  one-fifth  of  all  men  in  the  labor  force. 

The  marital  status  of  poverty-area  women  who  were  not 

in  the  labor  force  did  not  differ  much  from  that  of  poverty-area 
women  who  were,  but  varied  significantly  from  that  of  nonparticipating 
women  nationally.  Half  of  all  women  residing  in  the  City's  poverty 
areas  and  not  working  or  looking  for  work  were  married  and  living  with 
their  husbands;  in  the  Nation,  more  than  four  fifths  of  the  women  who 
were  not  in  the  labor  force  were  married  and  living  with  their  hus- 
bands. Thirty-seven  percent  of  the  nonparticipants  were  married  with 
husbands  absent,  or  widowed  or  divorced  — well  over  three  times  the 
comparable  national  proportion.  Thirteen  percent  in  these  poverty 
areas  were  single  — twice  the  national  ratio.  A relatively  large  pro- 
portion of  the  single  women  who  were  not  in  the  labor  force  cared  for 
children,  and  many  of  the  separated  or  divorced  or  widowed  women  who 
were  nonparticipants  headed  families  and  had  child  care  responsibilities. 

....  One  fourth  of  all  persons  not  in  the  labor  force  in  the 
City's  major  poverty  areas  cited  health  problems  as  the  primary  reason 
for  not  working  or  looking  for  work.  Nearly  all  were  25  years  old  or 
over,  and  two-thirds  were  women.  Nearly  all  reported  chronic  con- 
ditions (lasting  12  months  or  more)  and  being  under  a physician's  care. 
Three  fifths  reported  organic  ailments,  such  as  heart  or  digestive 
disease;  the  remainder  reported  functional  disabilities,  such  as  hearing 
defects,  missing  limbs,  and  so  forth. 

....  Health  problems  were  reported  as  the  reason  for  non- 
participation by  a larger  proportion  of  the  City's  poverty-area  popula- 
tion than  nationally.  Ten  percent  of  all  men,  and  15  percent  of  all 
women  in  the  25-and  over  age  group  were  reported  as  nonparticipants  be- 
cause of  health  problems,  as  against  4 percent  and  9 percent  for  the 
comparable  national  population  in  1968.  Eleven  percent  of  Negro  men  in 
the  prime  working  ages  — 25-54  --  reported  health  problems  as  the  rea- 
son for  not  working  or  looking  for  work;  nationally,  only  2 percent  of 
all  men  in  this  age  bracket  were  nonparticipants  for  reasons  of  health. 

....  There  were  49,000  women,  16  and  over,  who  were  out  of  the 
labor  force  primarily  because  of  family  responsibilities.  The  great 
majority  of  these  women  took  care  of  one  or  more  children.  Their  fami- 
lies tended  to  be  larger  than  all  families  residing  in  the  City's  poverty 
areas  or  in  the  City  generally.  Thus,  two  fifths  of  them  were  in  fami- 
lies with  five  or  more  persons,  while  little  more  than  one-fifth  of  all 
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poverty-area  families  and  only  about  one-sixth  of  all  of  the  City's 
families  were  that  large. 

....  Less  than  half  of  all  nonparticipating  Negro  women 
with  child  care  responsibilities  were  married  with  husband  present, 
as  compared  with  two  thirds  of  all  Puerto  Rican  women  with  such  re- 
sponsibilities. 


....  Nearly  two-fifths  of  all  nonparticipating  women  with 
child  care  responsibilities  were  heads  of  households.  Most  of  this 
group  had  received  welfare  allowances  at  some  time  during  the  year. 

....  Families  headed  by  women  drawing  welfare  allowances  at 
some  time  during  the  year  preceding  the  interview  had  a median  income 
of  $2,713.  At  this  time,  the  annual  equivalent  of  the  basic  welfare 
allowance  of  a mother  with  two  preschool-age  children  was  $2,631. 
Assuming  such  a mother  had  choice  between  staying  at  home  and  caring 
for  her  children,  and  going  to  work,  she  would  need  to  have  grossed 
$74  in  weekly  wages  in  order  to  earn  what  she  would  receive  in  welfare 
allowances,  and  to  pay  for  work-related  expenses  (such  as  lunches, 
extra  clothing,  etc.)  and  tax  deductions.  It  may  be  noted  that  for 
employed  poverty-area  women  heading  households  and  working  full  time, 
weekly  gross  earnings  averaged  $84  during  the  survey  period;  close 
to  one-third  of  these  women  earned  less  than  $75. 

....  A relatively  large  number  of  poverty-area  residents 
who  were  not  in  the  labor  force  saicj  they  wanted  a job,  although  they 
were  impeded  from  looking  by  family  responsibilities,  health  problems, 
going  to  school,  or  other  reasons.  A total  of  46,000  persons  — 
more  than  one  out  of  every  four  nonparticipants  --  said  they  wanted  or 
might  want  a job  at  the  time  of  the  interview.  Half  of  all  nonpartici- 
pating male  teenagers,  and  two-fifths  of  all  men  20-54  years  old  in- 
dicated that  they  wanted  a job.  Among  women,  the  proportions  were  some- 
what smaller. 


....  Economic  pressures  were  an  evident  factor  causing  a 
relatively  large  proportion  of  poverty-area  nonparticipants  to  want 
employment.  Well  over  two-fifths  of  the  family  heads  among  the  non- 
participants who  wanted  a job  reported  annual  family  incomes  of  less 
than  $2,500  during  the  year  preceding  the  interview.  More  than  two- 
thirds  had  less  than  $3,500  in  income.  These  figures  compare  with  one- 
fourth  of  all  families  in  the  City's  poverty  areas  with  annual  income  of 
less  than  $3,500. 

....  About  two-fifths  of  all  persons  who  were  not  in  the  labor 
force  because  of  health  problems  said  they  wanted  or  miqht  want  a job. 
Many  said  that  they  required  special  arrangements  to  enable  them  to 
work;  in  particular,  they  needed  frequent  rest  periods,  light  work,  or 
part-time  work.  The  majority  requiring  special  arrangements  said  they 
would  be  available  for  work  immediately  or  within  a month  if  such 
arrangements  were  made. 
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— Nearly  one  half  of  all  nonparticipating  Negro  women 
with  child  care  responsibilities,  and  just  under  one  quarter  of  their 
Puerto  Rican  counterparts,  said  they  wanted  or  might  want  a job.  Find- 
ing proper  care  for  their  children  was  clearly  a problem.  Three- 
quarters  of  the  nonparticipating  women  who  indicated  that  they  had  child 
care  problems  reported  that  no  child  care  center  was  available  in  their 
neighborhoods;  the  majority  of  these  women  said  they  would  use  such  a 
center,  were  it  available.  During  the  survey  period,  the  capacity  of 
the  day  care  centers  located  in  or  near  the  poverty  areas  where  the  sur- 
vey was  conducted  was  less  than  the  number  of  women  who  said  they  would 
use  such  facilities. 

> — The  employment  qualifications  of  nonparticipants  who 
wanted  a job  were  relatively  low.  Men  who  were  not  in  the  labor  force 
but  wanted  a job  averaged  little  more  than  8 years  of  education,  and 
women  just  below  9 years  — compared  with  an  average  of  more  than  12 
years  of  school  completed  by  residents  25  and  over  in  the  New  York 
metropolitan  area.  Only  one-fifth  of  all  nonparticipants  who  wanted  a 
job  reported  having  worked  during  the  year  preceding  the  interview; 
nearly  a third  had  last  worked  5 years  or  more  ago;  one-fifth  (mostly 
teenagers)  had  never  worked. 


Reasons  for  nonparticipation 

In  order  to  determine  the  labor  force  status  of  respondents 
in  the  Urban  Employment  Survey,  they  were  asked  a series  of  questions, 
based  on  activity  during  the  week  preceding  the  interview  — such  as 
working,  looking  for  a job,  etc.  Those  who  were  not  in  the  labor  force  -- 
neither  working  nor  looking  for  work  --  were  also  asked  whether  they 
wanted  a regular  full-  or  part-time  job  and  to  state  the  reasons  why 
they  were  not  looking  at  that  time. 

A respondent  may  of  course  have  had  more  than  one  reason  for 
not  being  in  the  labor  force.  A housewife,  for  example,  may  have  been 
unable  to  work  outside  the  home  because  of  ill  health  as  well  as  because 
of  family  responsibilities.  Where  more  than  one  reason  for  nonparticipa- 
tion was  cited,  a respondent  was  also  asked  the  main  reason  preventing 
participation  in  the  labor  force,  and  was  classified  accordingly. 

In  effect,  nonparticipants  were  asked  two  sets  of  questions. 

One  set  — also  asked  of  all  respondents  in  the  monthly  Current  Popula- 
tion Survey  — was  part  of  the  determination  of  employment  status.  The 
concept  underlying  this  set  is  that  a clear  distinction  can  be  made 
between  persons  in  and  persons  out  of  the  labor  force,  and  that  this 
distinction  is  defined  by  the  activity  engaged  in  during  most  of  the 
week  preceding  the  interview.  The  other  set  --  also  asked  each  month  of 
one-fourth  of  all  nonparticipants  responding  in  the  Current  Population 
Survey  — probes  the  personal  and  situational  reasons  or  barriers  that 
prevent  nonparticipants  from  seeking  and  finding  employment.  The  replies 
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to  these  questions  tend  to  be  somewhat  subjective,  since  they  may  in- 
volve, on  the  respondent's  part,  evaluations  of  his  or  her  reasons  for 
not  being  in  the  labor  force.  The  differences  in  the  objectives  of  the 
two  sets  of  questions  result  in  certain  differences  in  the  manner  in 
which  reasons  for  nonparticipation  are  classified.  These  classifica- 
tions compare  as  follows  (see  also  Table  1). 


A.  To  determine  activity  of 
nonparticipants 


B.  To  determine  barriers  prevent- 
ing  labor  force  entry 


Keeping  house  - This  group  in- 
cludes all  those  persons  (mostly 
women)  who  report  housekeeping 
as  their  major  activity  during 
the  reference  week. 


Fami l.y  responsi bi  1 iti es  - This  cat- 
egory is  roughly  synonymous  with  the 
"keeping  house"  group.  However,  it 
excludes  those  persons  who,  although 
having  kept  house  during  the  reference 
week,  cite  an  illness  or  disability  as 
reasons  for  having  left  their  last  job 
or  as  an  obstacle  to  seeking  work  cur- 
rently, or  who  believe  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  them  to  find  a job. 
Hence,  the  proportion  shown  in  the 
lower  part  of  Table  1 for  "family  re- 
sponsibilities" is  less  than  that  for 
"keeping  house"  in  the  upper  part. 


Attending  school  - This  group  in- 
cludes all  nonparticipants  who 
reported  going  to  school  as  their 
major  activity  during  the  refer- 
ence week. 


Attending  school  - In  addition  to  all 
the  nonparticipants  who  reported  going 
to  school  as  their  major  activity  dur- 
ing the  reference  week,  this  group  in- 
cludes a small  number  of  persons  who 
were  in  a training  program  or  waiting 
to  start  school.  As  a result,  the  pro- 
portion shown  in  the  lower  part  of 
Table  1 as  attending  school  is  slightly 
higher  than  the  proportion  in  the  upper 
part. 


Unable  to  work  - This  group  in- 
cludes only  those  persons  who 
reported  that  they  had  a physical 
or  mental  ailment  or  disability 
which  was  expected  to  prevent 
them  from  working  for  at  least 
six  months. 


Ill  health  or  disability  - This  group 
includes  all  persons  who  attribute 
their  nonparticipation  in  the  labor 
force  to  ill  health  or  disability,  re- 
gardless of  the  intensity  or  expected 
duration  of  the  condition  afflicting 
them.  The  proportion  of  persons  in 
this  category  shown  in  the  lower  part 
of  Table  1 is  therefore  larger  than 
that  shown  for  "unable  to  work"  in  the 
upper  part. 
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Table  1.  Reasons  for  nonparticipation  of  persons 
16  and  over  not  in  the  labor  force 


To  determine  labor  force  status 

Total 

Men 

Women 

All  persons  not  in  labor  force  ... 

170,000 

42,900 

127.200 

Percent  distribution  

100 

100 

100 

Keeping  house  

56 

2 

74 

Attending  school  

11 

22 

7 

Unable  to  work  

15 

28 

10 

Other  reasons  1/  

19 

48 

9 

B.  To  determine  reasons  preventing 
labor  market  entry 


All  persons  not  in  labor  force  ... 

170,100 

42,900 

127,200 

Percent  distribution  

100 

100 

100 

Family  responsibilities  

30 

2/ 

39 

Attending  school  

12 

2? 

9 

Ill  health  or  disability 

24 

32 

21 

Retired  or  too  old  

28 

38 

25 

Lack  of  qualifications  3/  

1 

1 

1 

Could  not  find  job  

V 

2/ 

3/ 

Other  4/  

5 

3 

5 

y Includes  retired  persons,  persons  too  old  to  work,  the  volun- 
tarily idle,  and  seasonal  workers  for  whom  the  survey  week  fell 
in  an  "off"  season  and  who  were  not  reported  as  unemployed. 

2/  Less  than  0.5  percent. 

3/  Includes  lack  of  skill,  experience,  education,  references  or 
tools. 

4/  Includes  police  record,  don't  want  work  at  present,  and  other 
reasons. 
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A.  To  determine  activity  of 
nonparticipants  (Continued) 

Other  reasons  - This  group  in- 
cludes all  nonparticipants  who 
were  retired,  too  old  or  tem- 
porarily unable  to  work,  the 
voluntarily  idle,  seasonal 
workers  for  whom  the  survey  week 
fell  in  an  "off"  season  and  who 
were  not  reported  as  looking  for 
work,  and  persons  who  did  not 
look  for  work  because  they  be- 
lieved that  no  jobs  were  avail- 
able in  the  area.  Persons  doing 
only  incidental  unpaid  family 
work  (less  than  15  hours  in  the 
specified  week)  are  also  cl  ass i - 
field  as  not  in  the  labor  force. 


B.  To  determine  barriers  prevent- 
ing  labor  force  entry  (Continued) 

Retirement  or  old  age  - The  nonpar- 
ticipants placed  in  this  category  are 
part  of  those  who  fall  within  the 
"other  reasons"  category  shown  in  the 
upper  part  of  Table  1 . 

Lack  of  qualifications  - This  group  in- 
cludes  nonparticipants  who  report  that 
they  lack  the  skills,  experience, 
education,  references  or  tools  to  obtain 
work. 

Could  not  find  job  - This  group  includes 
nonparticipants  who  at  some  time  prior 
to  the  four  weeks  preceding  the  in- 
terview looked  for,  but  could  not  find 
work. 

Other  - This  group  includes  persons 
who  are  nonparticipants  because  they 
do  not  want  to  work  at  present,  or 
whose  reasons  for  nonparticipation  are 
not  elsewhere  classified. 


All  of  the  170,000  nonparticipants  who  resided  in  the  City's 
major  poverty  neighborhoods  were  asked  whether  they  wanted  or  might 
want  a job;  46,000  of  them  answered  affirmatively.  Among  the  remain- 
ing 124,000  nonparticipants  those  who  were  not  retired  or  attending 
school  were  asked  the  further  question  whether  they  would  want  a job 
if  the  problem  or  responsibility  that  prevented  their  labor  force 
entry  did  not  exist.  This  question  was  answered  affirmatively  by 
64,000  nonparticipants,  and  negatively  by  5,000  (see  Table  2). 


Who  were  the  nonparticipants? 

Labor  force  participants 

Of  the  total  civilian  noninsti tuti onal  population  of  389,000 
persons  16  anXover  who  resided  in  the  City's  major  poverty  neighbor- 
hoods during  the  July  1968-June  1969  survey  period,  163,000,  or  little 
more  than  two  fifths  were  men;  226,000  were  women.  Three-quarters  of 
the  men  were  in  the  labor  force.  Well  over  two- fifths  of  the  women 
who  lived  in  these  neighborhoods  were  in  the  labor  force,  roughly  the 
same  proportion  as  nationally.  While  labor  force  participation  rates 
differed  between  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican  men,  they  varied  more  widely 
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Table  2.  Persons  not  in  the  labor  force,  16  and  over, 
by  whether  they  want  or  would  want  a job  now 


Number 

Major  reasons  for  nonparticipation  of 

persons 


Civilian  noninstitutional  population  388,900 

Civilian  labor  force  218,700 

Employed  203,900 

Unemployed  14,800 

Not  in  the  labor  force  170,100 

Not  in  the  labor  force  170,100 

Wants  or  might  want  a job,  isn't  looking  46,000 

Health  problems  15,800 

Family  responsibilities  15,200 

Attending  school  9,100 

Other  reasons  5,900 

Would  take  a job  but  can't  1/  63,900 

Health  problems  23,800 

Family  responsibilities  34,200 

Other  reasons  5,900 

Does  not  want  job  60,200 

Reti red  44,300 

Attending  school  11,000 

Would  not  take  job  2/  4,900 

Addendum: 

Unemployed  and  contingent  labor  force  entrants  3/  ..  124,700 

Unemployed  14,800 

Wants  or  might  want  job,  isn't  looking  46,000 

Would  take  a job  but  can't  1/  63,900 


2/  These  persons  answered  "no"  when  asked  if  they  wanted  a 
regular  job  "now",  but  answered  "yes"  when  asked  if  they 
would  want  a job  if  their  particular  problem  did  not  exist. 

2/  Except  for  those  in  school  or  retired,  persons  who  re- 
ported that  they  did  not  want  a job  under  any  circumstances 
were  not  classified  by  major  reason  for  nonparticipation. 

3/  The  total  for  "contingent  labor  force  entrants"  is  over- 
stated by  the  number  of  persons  whose  problem  preventing 
their  labor  force  entry  cannot  be  solved, 


between  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican  women,  with  their  respective  rates 
averaging  50  percent  and  29  percent  during  the  survey  period  (see 
Table  3). 
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Table  3.  Employment  status  of  persons  16  and  over 


Employment  status 

Total  1/ 

Negro 

Puerto 

Rican 

Men 

Civilian  noninstitutional  population. 

162,600 

98,400 

38,000 

Civilian  labor  force  

119,700 

71 ,900 

29,800 

Participation  rate  

73.6 

73.1 

78.4 

Employed  

111,500 

67,200 

27,100 

Unemployed  

8,200 

4,600 

2,700 

Unemployment  rate  

6.9 

6.4 

9.1 

Not  in  labor  force  

42,900 

26,500 

8,200 

Women 

Civilian  noninstitutional  population. 

226,200 

146,200 

47,700 

Civilian  labor  force  

99,000 

72,300 

13,800 

Participation  rate  

43.8 

49.5 

28.9 

Employed  

92,400 

67,700 

12,300 

Unemployed  

6,600 

4,600 

1,500 

Unemployment  rate  

6.7 

6.4 

10.9 

Not  in  labor  force  

127,200 

73,900 

33,900 

y Includes  Whites,  other  than  Puerto  rican,  not  shown  separately. 


Nonparticipants  in  the  population 

More  than  two  fifths  of  the  population  16  and  over  residing 
in  the  City's  major  poverty  areas  were  not  in  the  labor  force  during 
the  survey  period.  School  attendance  and  retirement  or  old  age  were 
given  as  major  reasons  for  nonparticipation  by  less  than  a fifth  of 
the  population;  family  resporsibilities  and  ill  health  or  disability 
were  reported  by  close  to  one  fourth.  A small  proportion  cited  lack 
of  education,  experience  or  skill  as  preventing  them  from  entering 
the  labor  force.  In  this  report,  attention  focuses  on  health  problems 
and  family  responsibilities  as  major  reasons  for  nonparticipation,  and 
upon  men  and  women  20-64  or  25-54  (the  prime  working-age  group)  who, 
but  for  these  reasons,  might  have  been  in  the  labor  force. 

Men  residing  in  the  City's  major  poverty  neighborhoods  were 
more  likely  than  men  nationally  to  be  out  of  the  labor  force  because 
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of  health  problems.  Thus,  of  the  population  of  poverty-area  men  25- 
44  years  old,  10  percent  were  not  in  the  labor  force,  compared  with 
3 percent  for  this  age  group  nationally.  Seven  percent  of  all  25-44- 
year  old  men  in  these  areas  reported  Illness  or  disability  as  their 
reason  for  nonparticipation,  as  compared  with  1 percent  of  men  in  the 
Nation  generally  who  cited  this  reason  (see  Table  4).  In  the  45-54 
group,  nonparticipation  because  of  health  problems  was  still  higher, 
and  the  proportion  of  ill  or  disabled  men  in  this  older  group  far  ex- 
ceeded the  comparable  national  figure. 


Table  4.  Reasons  for  nonparticipation  in  the  labor  force, 
men  25-44  and  45-54,  major  New  York  City  poverty  areas, 
July  1968- June  1969,  and  United  States,  1968  annual  averages 


New  York  City 
poverty  areas 

United  States 

25-44  45-54 

25-44 

45-54 

Civilian  noninstitutional 

population  

61,400  28,100 

21 ,984,000 

10,819,000 

Percent  distribution  . . . 

100  100 

100 

100 

In  labor  force  

90  84 

97 

95 

Not  in  labor  force  

10  16 

3 

5 

In  school  

1 1/ 

y 

y 

Ill  health  or 

disability  

7 14 

1 

3 

All  other  reasons  2 /. 

2 2 

2 

2 

1/  Less  than  0.5  percent. 

2/  Includes  family  responsibilities,  retirement,  and  other  rea- 
sons. \ 


While  the  proportion  of  poverty-area  women  who  were  not  in 
the  labor  force  was  about  in  line  with  national  patterns  in  terms  of 
age,  reasons  for  nonparticipation  tended  to  differ  considerably. 

Thus,  12  percent  of  the  population  of  women  16  and  over  in  the  City's 
poverty  areas  cited  ill  health  or  disability  as  the  primary  reason 
for  not  working  or  looking  for  work,  compared  with  3 percent  of  all 
women  nationwide.  The  proportion  of  poverty-area  women  25-44  and  45 
to  54  who  were  not  in  the  labor  force  because  of  health  problems  was 
10  percent  and  19  percent  — significantly  above  the  comparable 
national  figures  (see  Table  5). 
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Table  5.  Reasons  for  nonparticipation  in  the  labor 
women  25-44  and  45-54,  major  New  York  City 
poverty  areas,  July  1968-June  1969,  and 
United  States,  1968  annual  averages 


fojjce , 

I 


New  York  City 
poverty  areas 
25-44  45-54 

United  States 
25-44  45-54 

Civilian  noninstitutional 
population  

.84,400 

38,900 

23,965,000 

11,715,000 

Percent  distribution  .. 

. 100 

100 

100 

100 

In  labor  force 

. 48 

55 

46 

54 

Not  in  labor  force  — 

. 52 

45 

54 

46 

In  school  

. 1 

y 

1 

1/ 

Ill  health  or 
disability 

. 10 

19 

2 

4 

Family 

responsibilities  .. 

. 36 

22 

50 

41 

All  other  reasons  2/. 

. 5 

1 

1 

1 

1/  Less  than  0.5  percent. 
2/  Includes  retirement. 


Age  distribution 

The  age  distribution  of  men  not  in  the  labor  force  is  normal- 
ly weighted  towards  both  ends  of  the  working-age  span,  since  the  young 
and  the  old  are  much  less  likely  to  be  in  the  labor  force,  or  are  less 
firmly  attached  to  it,  than  men  between  20  and  64.  However,  male  non- 
participants 16-19  and  65  and  over  residing  in  the  City's  poverty  areas 
accounted  for  a lower  proportion  of  all  men  not  in  the  labor  force 
(55  percent)  than  male  nonparticipants  in  these  age  groups  nationally 
(70  percent). 

Men  20-64  years  old  constituted  more  than  two-fifths  of  all 
male  nonparticipants  in  the  City's  poverty  neighborhoods,  whereas  na- 
tionally less  than  one-third  were  in  this  age  group.  Moreover,  a con- 
siderably higher  proportion  of  male  Negro  nonparticipants  were  20-64 
years  old  (48  percent)  than  of  nonparticipating  Negro  men  in  this  age 
group  nationally  (36  percent)  — possibly  reflecting  the  relatively 
high  concentration  of  Negroes  in  the  City's  poverty  areas  who  were  not 
in  the  labor  force  because  of  illness  or  disability  (see  Table  6). 
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Table  6.  Age  distribution  of  persons  16  and  over 
not  in  the  labor  force,  major  New  York  City 
poverty  areas,  July  1968-June  1969, 
and  United  States,  1969 


Sex  and  age 

New  York  City  poverty  areas 
1968-69 

United  States 
1969 

Total  1/ 

Negro 

Puerto 

Rican 

Total 

Negro 

Men 

Total,  16  and  over  .. 

. 42,900 

26,500 

8,200 

12,677,000 

1,513,000 

Percent  distribution. 

. 100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

16-19 

23 

23 

37 

24 

31 

20-24  

6 

7 

6 

9 

8 

25-44  

15 

18 

9 

6 

10 

45-54  

10 

11 

11 

5 

7 

55-64  

13 

11 

20 

11 

11 

65  and  over  — 

32 

29 

18 

46 

33 

Women 

Total,  16  and  over  .. 

.127,200 

73,900 

33,900 

40,924,000 

3,955,000 

Percent  distribution. 

. 100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

16-19  

8 

9 

10 

10 

16 

20-24  

9 

9 

12 

9 

11 

25-44  

35 

33 

48 

31 

31 

45-54  

14 

15 

12 

13 

12 

55-64  

13 

14 

9 

13 

12 

65  and  over  — 

21 

20 

9 

23 

19 

1/  Includes  Whites, other  than  Puerto  Rican,  not  shown  separately. 


Marital  status 


The  marital  status  of  nonparticipants  differed  in  significant 
respects  from  that  of  persons  in  the  labor  force,  as  well  as  from  their 
counterparts  nationally.  Only  two-fifths  of  the  out-of-the-labor-force 
men  20-64  years  old  were  married,  as  against  more  than  three-fifths  of 
all  male  workers  in  this  age  group.  The  proportion  of  male  nonparti- 
cipants who  were  separated,  divorced,  or  widowed  tended  to  be  higher 
than  that  of  men  in  the  labor  force,  as  did  that  of  single  men.  Most 
male  nonparticipants  20-64  were  not  in  the  labor  force  because  of  ill- 
ness or  disability. 
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Table  7.  Marital  and  labor  force  status  of  men,  20-64 


In  labor  force  Not  in  labor  force 


Total  

104,900 

19,100 

Percent  distribution  

100 

100 

Married,  wife  present  ... 

63 

40 

Married,  wife  absent  — 

12 

16 

Widowed  or  divorced  

5 

9 

Single  (never  married)  .. 

21 

35 

As  regards  the  marital  status  of  women,  one  would  expect  a 
relatively  higher  proportion  of  wives  to  be  out  of  the  labor  force  than 
of  single  women.  This  is  indeed  the  pattern  for  both  the  City's  pov- 
erty areas  as  well  as  for  the  Nation.  However,  when  comparisons  are 
limited  to  nonparticipating  women  in  these  areas  with  their  counter- 
parts nationally,  significant  differences  emerge. 

■ Only  about  half  of  all  20-64-year  old  nonparticipating  women 
in  the  City's  poverty  areas  were  married  and  living  with  their  husbands, 
compared  to  well  over  four- fifths  nationally.  The  proportion  of  pov- 
erty-area women  outside  the  labor  force  who  were  separated,  divorced 
or  widowed  was  more  than  three  times  greater  than  the  comparable  na- 
tional figure  — 37  percent  as  against  11  percent.  Thirteen  percent 
were  single,  twice  the  national  proportion.  More  than  half  of  these 
separated,  divorced,  widowed  or  single  women  were  heads  of  families. 
Absence  of  a husband  aggravated  the  economic  position  of  these  women 
since  child  care  responsibilities  or  health  problems  posed  barriers  to 
jobs  and  self-support. 

Only  44  percent  of  nonparticipating  Negro  wives  lived  with 
their  husbands  — a significantly  lower  proportion  than  that  for  non- 
participating Puerto  Rican  wives  — 58  percent.  The  proportion  of 
nonparticipating  Negro  women  who  were  single  (16  percent)  was  nearly 
twice  as  high  as  that  for  Puerto  Rican  women;  that  of  separated,  wid- 
owed, or  divorced  women  was  also  higher  among  Negro  than  among  Puerto 
Rican  women. 
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Table  8.  Marital  status  of  women,  20-64,  -1  aborQr2rce ’ 

major  New  York  City  poverty  areas,  July  1968-June  1969, 
and  United  States,  March  1969 


New  York 
poverty  areas 
1968-69 


United  States 
March  1969 


90,100 

27,538,000 

Percent  distribution  

100 

100 

Married,  husband  present  ... 
Married,  husband  absent  1/.. 
Widowed  or  divorced 

51 

21 

16 

13 

83 

I" 

6 

ji  ny  ic  

. iL  a 

An  iuama  l-iinnn 

1/  includes  marneu  ■— 

apart  from  them  for  any  of  the  following  reasons:  legally 
separated  or  living  apart  with  intention  of  obtaining  a 
divorce  or  because  of  marital  discord,  or  because  they  were 
employed  and  living  at  a considerable  distance  from  home, 
were  residing  at  an  institution,  had  moved  to  another  area 
or  had  a different  place  of  residence  for  any  other  reason. 


Nonoarti ci oants  who  wanted  a job 


All  men  and  women  not  in  the  labor  force  who  resided  in  the 
City's  poverty  areas  during  the  survey  Period  were  askeci.  Do  you  want 
a regular  job  now,  either  full-  or  part-time?  A total  of 
low  thin  L-fourth  of  all  nonparti  cl  pants  rep * °r  £jd 
it  depends"  to  this  question.  Nearly  half  of  all  male  teenagers 
they  wanted  a job  now,  and  so  did  two-fifths  of  all ."Jen.?°“5^ears 
old.  Among  women,  the  proportion  wanting  work  outside  the  home 
tended  to  be  less,  partly  because  relatively  few  Puerto  Rican  women 
desired  such  work  at  the  time  of  the  interview. 

The  reasons  for  not  looking  cited  by  nonparticipating  men 
and  women  who  wanted  a job  paralleled  their  reasons  for  not  being  in 
the  labor  force.  Nearly  all  teenagers  cited  going  to  school  or  attend 
ing  a training  program.  Nearly  three-fourths  of  all  me"29r^  ?th 
old  who  wanted  a job  did  not  or  could  not  look  because  of  ill  health 
or  dis ability;  and  the  majority  of  women  20-54  years  old  reported  fam- 
ily  responsibilities  or  health  problems  as  precluding  them  from  looking. 

The  proportion  of  nonparticipants  residing  in  the  City's 
poverty  areas  who  wanted  a job  was  comparatively  high:  in  1968,  only 
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Table  9.  Persons  not  in  the  labor  force 
who  wanted  or  might  want  a job 


All  persons  not 
in  labor  force 

Persons, 
wanting  job 

Percent 
of  total 

Total,  16  and  over 

..  170,100 

46,000 

27 

Men  

42,900 

12,800 

30 

16-19  

9,900 

4,900 

49 

20-54  

13,400 

5,400 

40 

55  and  over  

19-.500 

2,500 

13 

Women  

..  127,200 

33,200 

26 

16-19  

10,500 

3,700 

35 

20-54  

73,100 

24,300 

33 

55  and  over  

43,700 

5,200 

12 

about  7 percent  of  all  white  nonparticipants  nationally  and  18  percent 
of  Negro  nonparticipants  said  they  wanted  regular  employment. 


Income 


Data  on  the  income  of  family  heads  who  were  not  in  the  labor 
force  but  desired  work  indicate  that  they  experienced  substantial  eco- 
nomic pressures,  and  that  mapy  of  them  lived  in  poverty.  This  would 
go  far  to  explain  why,  despite  Impediments  to  labor  force  entry,  so 
mapy  nonparticipants  wanted  a job. 


Table  10.  Annual  family  income 


Families  with 


All 

families 

head  not  in  labor 
force,  wants  job 

Total  

139,600 

13,000 

Percent  distribution  .. 

100 

100 

$0-2,499  

15 

44 

$2,500-3,499  

11 

24 

$3,500-4,999  

17 

15 

$5,000  or  more 

57 

18 
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As  the  table  shows,  family  heads  not  in  the  labor  force  who 
wanted  a job  fared  badly  incomewise  even  in  comparison  with  all  of  the 
families  residing  in  the  City's  poverty  areas,  most  of  whose  heads, 
however,  held  a job  at  the  time  of  the  interview  as  well  as  during  the 
12  months  preceding  it.  Since  data  are  not  available  on  the  size  of 
families  whose  head  was  not  in  the  labor  force  but  wanted  work,  no 
precise  estimate  for  this  group  of  the  nuirtber  of  persons  who  lived  in 
poverty  can  be  given.  If  it  is  assumed  that  the  average  size  of  these 
families  was  3 persons,  then  close  to  half  of  them  lived  in  poverty 
(based  on  the  1968  nonfarm  poverty  threshold  of  $2,740  for  a three- 
person  family).  That  proportion  would  be  about  twice  as  large  as  for, 
all  poverty-area  families,  and  nearly  five  times  as  great  as  for  all  ■ 
of  the  City's  families  in  1968.  '' 

Qualifications  for  employment 

Only  about  one  in  every  ten  iren  and  women  not  in  the  labor 
force  who  desired  employment  cited  lack  of  education,  experience,  or 
skill  as  reasons  for  not  looking.  However,  the  low  median  number  of 
sc(tfK>l  years  completed  by  all  nonparticipants  25  and  over  suggests  that 
they  would  be  severely  handicapped  in  the  competition  for  jobs;  the 
men  reported  an  average  of  little  more  than  8 years  of  schooling,  and 
the  women,  just  below  9 years  — about  2 years  less  than  the  adult  labor 
force  (25  and  over)  residing  in  the  City's  poverty  neighborhoods,  whose 
educational  attainment,  in  turn,  was  well  below  the  average  for  the 
New  York  metropolitan  area. 


Table  11.  Median  years  of  school  completed 
by  persons  25  and  over 


Major  New  York  City  poverty  areas,  July  1968-June  1969 

In  labor  force 

Men 10.0 

Women 10.7 

Not  in  labor  force 

Men 8.3 

Women 8.9 

New  York  metropolitan  area,  1968 
Total  12.1 


ERIC 
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The  work  history  of  nonparticipants  who  desired  employment 
indicated  little  recent  job  experience:  only  about  one-fifth  had  worked 
during  the  year  preceding  the  interview;  one-third  had  worked  5 or  more 
years  ago  and  another  fifth  had  never  worked.  Work  history  varied 
somewhat  by  reasons  for  not  looking  for  a job:  Just  over  half  of  the 
nonparticipants  reporting  family  responsibilities  as  impediments  to 
seeking  work  had  last  been  employed  5 or  more  years  ago  or  had  never 
worked,  as  compared  with  about  two-fifths  of  nonparticipants  who  cited 
health  reasons.  A majority  of  those  who  had  never  worked  gave  going 
to  school  as  the  reason  for  not  currently  looking,  and  were  youths 
16-19  years  old.  ; 


Table  12.  Work  history  of  persons  not 
in  labor  force  who  wanted  a job 


Total  46,000 

Percent  distribution  100 

Worked  within  last  year..  22 

1- 2  years  ago 13 

2- 5  years  ago 16 

5 or  more  years  ago 31 

Never  worked 18 


Table  13.  Percent  of  persons  currently  not  in  labor  force 
reporting  work  experience  during  year 
preceding  Interview  1/,  major  New  York 
City  poverty  areas,  July  1968-June  1969, 
and  United  States,  1968 


New  York  City 
poverty  areas 

United  States 

1968-69 

1968 

Total,  16  and  over  

10 

24 

Both  sexes,  16-19  

54 

Men,  20  and  over  

9 

28 

25-*4  

47 

55  and  over  

7 

19 

Household  heads, 

20-64....  17 

n.a. 

Women,  20  and  over  .... 

7 

19 

25-54  

9 

21 

9 

55  and  over  

Household  heads, 

20-64  ...  9 

n.a. 

]/  Calendar  year  for  the  United  States, 
n.a.  - not  available. 
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The  small  proportion  who  had  worked  during  the  year  preced- 
ing the  interview  indicates  that  relatively  few  nonparticipants  moved 
into  and  out  of  the  labor  force  during  the  year. 


As  table  13  shows,  only  9 percent  of  the  adult  men  who 
currently  were  not  working  or  looking  for  work,  and  7 percent  of  the 
aLTswen  nonparti ci pants  residing  in  the  City's  poverty  a.eas  re- 
ported  work  experience  in  the  year  preceding  the  interview  - a much 
lower  proportion  than  the  comparable  national  figures  of  28  percent 
and  19  percent  in  1968.  About  one-seventh  of  the  male  nonparti cipar.ts 
25-54  years  old  had  worked  at  son*  time  during  the  year,  compared  with 
nearly  one  half  of  their  counterparts  nationally.  Only  among  poverty- 
area  teenagers  was  the  proportion  of  nonparticipants 
ence  relatively  high  — 32  percent  — although  it  lagged  well  behind 
the  comparable  national  average  of  54  percent:  hearing  in  mind  their 
high  unemployment  rate,  the  contrast  represents  added  evidence  of  the 
difficulties  these  teenagers  faced. 

The  occupations  which  nonparticipants  wanting  employment 
reported  for  the  job  they  had  held  last  was  not  greatly  different  from 
that  of  the  poverty-area  labor  force.  However  occupations  were  isted 
for  only  those  of  the  nonparti  cl  pants  who  nad  worked  within  the  last 
5 years  — half  of  the  total  who  currently  wanted  a job.  A large  num 
ber  of  these  men  and  women  not  only  lacked  recent  experience,  but  pos- 
sessed in  most  cases  only  minimal  skills  and  occupational  knowledge. 


Table  14.  Occupational  distribution  by  labor  force  status 


Persons  not  in 
labor  force, 
warning  job 

Labor  force 

Total,  16  and  over  

...  46,000 

218,700 

Occupation  reported  \J - 

Percent  distribution 

...  23,300 
100 

216,800 

100 

White  collar  

Clerical  and  sales  

Semiskilled  and  laborers 

27 

20 

42 

39 

33 

23 

41 

33 

Service  workers  

31 

26 

Private  household  ...... 

13 

6 

y Refers  to  those  who  worked  within  the  last  few  years. 
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The  occupational  distribution  of  nonparticipants  wanting  to 
work  varied  somewhat  when  reasons  for  not  looking  for  work  are  taken 
into  account.  Those  who  were  prevented  from  being  in  the  labor  force 
by  health  problems  were  less  likely  than  those  impeded  by  family  re* 
sponsibl Titles  to  have  held  clerical  or  sales  jobs;  and  they  were  more 
likely  to  have  performed  service  work.  Thus,  it  may  well  be  that  the 
physically  demanding  jobs  in  which  nonparticipants  with  health  problems 
had  acquired  their  occupational  knowledge  and  experience  could  no 
longer  — or  could  not  currently  be  --  performed  by  them,  discourag- 
ing them  from  entering  the  labor  market. 


Work  plans 

The  desire  for  a job  and  the  intention  to  look  for  one  were 
evidently  hard  to  bridge:  Less  than  half  of  the  46,000  men  and  women 
who  were  not  in  the  labor  force  but  wanted  employment  planned  to  look 
during  the  12  months  following  the  interview.  The  gap  reflects  perhaps 
less  on  the  "seriousness"  of  the  desire  for  work  than  on  the  impedi- 
ments to  its  realization.  For  example,  many  nonparticipants  with  health 
problems  said  they  would  work  if  special  arrangements  - such  as  fre- 
quent rest  periods  or  transportation  aids  --  could  be  made.  However, 
if  they  thought  such  arrangements  were  unlikely  to  materialize,  they 
would  probably  make  no  plans  to  seek  work.  Nonparticipating  women  with 
child  care  problems  may  have  been  deterred  from  planning  to  look  by 
the  absence  of  accessible  dav  care  centers. 


Nnnpartlci pants  with  health  problems 

111  health  or  disability  prevented  a substantial  number  of 
the  City's  poverty-area  residents  from  participating  in  the  labor 
force  during  the  survey  period.  One  fourth  of  all  nonparticipants 
reported  ill  health  or  disability  as  the  main  reason  for  not  looking 
for  work.  Nearly  all  of  the  nonparticipants  with  health  problems  were 
25  years  old  and  over;  most  of  them  were  women. 

The  incidence  of  111  health  or  disability  was  substantially 
higher  than  nationally.  Ten  percent  of  all  men  25  and  over  and  15  per- 
cent of  all  women  were  nonparticipants  because  of  health  problems,  as 
against  4 percent  and  9 percent  for  the  comparable  national  population. 

A relatively  high  proportion  of  Negro  men  In  the  prime  work- 
ing ages  — 25-54  — were  In  111  health  or  disabled,  and  for  this 
reason  were  not  working  or  looking  for  work.  Of  the  54,000  Negro  men 
In  this  age  group  In  the  City's  poverty  areas,  11  percent  reported 
health  problems  as  preventing  them  from  entering  the  labor  market. 
Nationally,  only  2 percent  of  all  men  In  their  prime  working  years 
were  nonparticipants  for  reasons  of  health. 
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Table  15.  Male  nonparticipants  with  health  problems, 
major  New  York  City  poverty  areas,  July  1968- June  1969, 
United  States,  1968  annual  average 


Percent  not  In 
Civilian  labor  force  be- 
popuiation,  cause  of  health 
men,  25-54  problems 


New  York  poverty  areas  (1968-69) 


Total  1/ 

Negro  

Puerto  Rican 


89,500 

54,000 

23,200 


9 

11 

5 


United  States  (1968)  32,805,000 


1/ Includes  Whites,  other  than  Puerto  Rican,  not  shown 
separately. 


As  factors  In  nonparticipation,  health  problems  were  associ- 
ated with  low  educational  attainment  and  past  job  experience  chiefly 
in  semi-skilled  and  unskilled  work.  Were  the  labor  market  qualifica- 
tions of  nonparticipating  men  upgraded  and  their  training  (or  retrain- 
ing) adapted  to  their  physical  ability,  health  problems  might  not  loom 
so  large  as  barriers  to  seeking  employment. 

There  are  indications  that  nonparticipants  with  health  prob- 
lems were  concentrated  in  the  City's  major  poverty  areas.  On  the  more 
rigid  test  of  inability  to  work  (according  to  which  only  those  persons 
are  classified  as  being  "unable  to  work"  who  report  a physical  or  men- 
tal ailment  or  disability  that  is  expected  to  prevent  them  from  work- 
ing for  at  least  6 months),  7 percent  of  the  population  of  Negroes 
16  and  over  residing  in  those  areas  did  not  work  because  of  long-term 
health  problems. 

The  concentration  of  health  problems  in  the  City's  poverty 
areas  is  attested  to  by  above-average  incidence  of  such  diseases  as 
tuberculosis  and  hepatitis.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of 
cases  per  100,000  population  for  New  York  City  and  for  the  Health 
Center  Districts  of  Central  Harlem,  East  Harlem,  Mott  Haven,  and 
Bedford  in  1967;  these  districts  coincide  roughly  with  the  Urban  Em- 
ployment Survey  area  in  New  York  City.  These  districts  also  reported 
a high  rate  of  opiate  use,  which  has  been  associated  with  poor  health. 

Nearly  all  of  the  poverty-area  nonparticipants  with  health 
problems  suffered  from  chronic  conditions  which  had  lasted  12  months 
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Rates  per  100.000  population 

Tuberculosis 

Hepatitis 

Opiate  use 

New  York  City  

44.9 

32.5 

2290 

Central  Harlem  

153.7 

49.0 

14570 

East  Harlem  

63.7 

43.6 

7250 

Mott  Haven  

59.6 

15.4 

3880 

Bedford 

91.8 

21.0 

2410 

Source:  City  of  New  York,  Department  of  Health,  and 
Opiate  Use  in  New  York  City.  New  York  State 
Narcotics  Addiction  Control  Commission  and  New 
York  City  Narcotics  Register,  November  1969. 


or  more  at  the  time  of  the  interview.  The  seriousness  of  these  con- 
ditions may  in  part  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  a majority  of  these 
nonparticipants  was  under  a physician's  care.  Three-fifths  of  them 
reported  organic  diseases,  such  as  digestive  or  cardiac  trouble;  the 
other  two- fifths  suffered  from  functional  disabilities,  such  as  blind 
ness,  hearing  defects,  or  missing  limbs.  Negroes  were  somewhat  more 
likely  than  Puerto  Ricans  to  have  heart  trouble,  while  Puerto  Ricans 
reported  a higher  incidence  of  digestive  pathology. 


Table  16.  Nonparticipants  with  health  problems 


? 

Total  1/  Negro 

Puerto  Rican 

Percent  distribution  ... 

100 

100 

100 

Organic  ailments  2/  .... 

62 

64 

63 

Digestive 

17 

14 

25 

Cardiac 

15 

20 

11 

Functional  ailments  3/.. 

38 

36 

37 

1/  Includes  Whites,  other  than  Puerto  Rican,  not  shown  separately. 
2/  In  addition  to  the  ailments  shown.  Includes  high  blood 
pressure,  mental  illness,  epilepsy,  etc. 

3/  Includes  blindness,  hearing  defects,  missing  limbs, 
paralysis,  arthritis,  etc. 
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Desire  for  employment 

A desire  for  work  was  expressed  by  a large  proportion  of 
nonparticipants  who  reported  health  problems.  Two-fifths  of  them,  or 
about  16,000  said  they  wanted  or  might  want  a job  — compared  with  only 
one-sixth  of  all  nonparticipants  with  health  problems  nationally  who, 
in  1968,  had  been  asked  similar  questions  regarding  their  desire  to 
work.  Men  were  about  as  likely  as  women  to  want  to  work;  the  propor- 
tion of  Negroes  tended  to  be  higher  than  that  of  Puerto  Ricans  (47  per- 
cent vs.  29  percent).  Over  one-fifth  of  nonparticipants  with  health 
problems  said  they  required  special  arrangements  if  they  were  to  go 
to  work.  The  majority  of  those  in  need  of  special  arrangements  said 
they  would  be  available  for  work  immediately  or  in  less  than  a month, 
if  they  were  accommodated. 


Requiring  special  arrangements  9.100 

Percent  distribution  100 

Rest  periods,  light  work,  part-time  work..  40 

Care  of  physician  23 

Help  getting  to  and  from  work  6 

Special  aids  1/  ® 

Other  arrangements  25 


1/  Includes  ramps  or  elevating  equipment  at  work, 
crutches,  artificial  limbs,  eye  glasses,  etc. 


Income 


Economic  pressures  were  probably  the  main  reason  why  non- 
participants with  health  problems  desired  work.  About  one-third  of 
them  were  heads  of  families  - mainly  women;  another  third  were  unre- 
lated individuals  living  alone  or  with  non-relatives  (the  remainder 
were  persons  living  with  relatives).  The  median  income  of  families 
whose  heads  did  not  work  or  look  for  work  because  of  ill  health  or 
disability  was  $3,356  during  the  survey  year,  well  below  the  median 
income  of  all  families  in  the  City's  poverty  areas  ($5,600),  and  only 
about  two-fifths  of  citywide  median  family  income  of  $8,000-$9,000  in 
1968. 

Median  income  of  unrelated  individuals  not  in  the  labor  force 
because  of  health  problems  was  also  low:  at  less  than  $1,600  during 
the  survey  year,  it  compared  with  median  income  of  over  $2,900  for 
unrelated  individuals  in  the  City's  poverty  areas,  and  with  citywide 
median  income  for  this  group  of  persons  of  $3,500  in  1968. 
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Qualifications  for  employment 

Difficulties  in  making  the  special  arrangements  many  non- 
participants said  they  required  to  enable  them  to  work  were  not  the 
only  obstacles  to  their  entering  the  labor  force.  Lack  of  qualifica- 
tions and  of  recent  work  experience  made  it  perhaps  even  more  diffi- 
cult to  translate  the  desire  for  a job  into  seeking  and  finding  one. 
Only  one-fifth  of  all  nonparticipants  with  health  problems  who  wanted 
a job  had  worked  during  the  12  months  preceding  the  interview;  nearly 
two-fifths  had  last  worked  from  one  to  five  years  ago;  and  another 
two- fifths  had  worked  five  or  more  years  ago,  including  a small  number 
who  had  never  worked. 


Table  17.  Work  history  of  persons 
not  in  the  labor  force  because 
of  health  problems,  who  want 
or  might  want  a job 


Total  1/  17,300 

Percent  distribution  100 

Worked  within  last  year  21 

Worked  1-2  years  ago 16 

Worked  2-5  years  ago 21 

Worked  5 or  more  years  ago  ...  36 

Never  worked  6 


]_/  Represents  number  of  persons  who  did 
not  look  for  work  because  of  health 
problems.  Among  them,  15,800  reported 
health  problems  as  the  main  reason  for 
not  looking. 


The  occupations  at  the  last  job  held  by  nonparticipants  with 
health  problems  who  wanted  work  also  suggest  that  they  would  encounter 
difficulties  in  locating  suitable  work.  Among  those  who  had  worked 
within  the  last  5 years,  four-fifths  had  been  semiskilled  or  unskilled 
or  service  workers  at  the  job  they  had  held  last.  One-tenth  had  per- 
formed clerical  or  sales  work,  and  only  an  insignificant  number  report- 
ed having  held  professional,  technical,  managerial,  or  skilled  posi- 
tions. (For  those  who  had  not  worked  within  the  last  5 years  or  who 
had  never  worked,  occupations  were  not  reported.) 

Many  nonparticipants  with  health  problems  were  probably 
unable  to  meet  the  physical  requirements  of  many  semiskilled  and  serv- 
ice jobs.  This  factor,  combined  with  their  generally  low  educational 
attainment,  made  it  difficult  if  not  impossible  for  them  to  obtain 
suitable  employment.  Specific  data  on  educational  attainment  for  the 
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Table  18.  Occupation  of  persons  not 
in  the  labor  force  because  of 
health  problems  who  want 
or  might  want  a job 


Total  1/  17*300 

Occupation  not  reported  2/  — 7,300 

Occupation  reported  10,000 

Percent  distribution 100 


White-collar 15 

Clerical  and  sales  H 

Blue-collar 46 

Semiskilled  and  unskilled..  42 

Service  3j* 

Private  household  20 


1/  Represents  number  of  persons  who  did  not 
look  for  work  because  of  health  problems, 
Among  them,  15,800  reported  health  prob- 
lems as  the  main  reason  for  not  looking. 

2/  Worked  5 or  more  years  ago  or  never 
worked. 


15,800  persons  here  being  discussed  are  not  available,  but  the  data 
for  persons  18  and  over  who  were  not  in  the  labor  force  for  reasons 
other  than  attendance  at  school  may  be  indicative.  One-half  of  these 
persons  had  had  8 years  of  elementary  school  or  less;  more  than  three- 
quarters  had  3 years  of  high  school  or  less.  Thus,  they  were  at  a 
competitive  disadvantage  not  only  in  comparison  with  workers  in  the 
City  as  a whole  (whose  educational  attainment  on  average  corresponded 
to  more  than  12  years  of  schooling,  but  even  with  workers  from  the 
City's  poverty  areas*  who  on  average  had  completed  close  to  11  years 
of  schooling. 
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Table  19.  Educational  attainment  of  persons  18  and  over 
by  labor  force  status 


Persons  not  in 

Civilian 

labor  force  1/ 

labor  force 

Total,  18  and  over  

149,300 

212,700 

Percent  distribution  

100 

100 

No  school  

6 

1 

Elementary  school,  1-7  years.. 

31 

19 

8 years  

15 

14 

High  school,  1-3  years  

26 

28 

4 years  

19 

29 

College  4 9 

\J  Excludes  persons  who  were  not  in  the  labor  force  because 
of  school  attendance. 


Nonparticipants  with  family  responsibilities 

Family  responsibilities  were  cited  as  the  primary  reason  for 
not  working  or  looking  for  work  by  49,000  women  residing  in  the  City's 
poverty  neighborhoods  — representing  close  to  two-fifths  of  all  female 
nonparticipants  16  and  over.  It  should  be  noted  that  an  additional 
45,000  women  were  not  in  the  labor  force  because  they  were  keeping 
house.  Many  of  these  may  also  have  had  family  responsibilities,  but 
this  was  evidently  not  the  primary  reason  why  they  did  not  work  or  look 
for  work. 


Size  of  families 


Many  women  reporting  family  responsibilities  as  the  reason 
for  nonparticipation  had  large  families:  the  average  family  size  was 
4.4  persons,  compared  with  3.5  persons  for  all  families  in  the  City's 
major  poverty  areas.  Two-fifths  of  these  women  were  in  families  with 
five  or  more  persons,  although  only  one-fifth  of  all  poverty-area  fam- 
ilies (and  one-sixth  for  New  York  City  as  a whole)  were  that  large. 
Negro  women  whose  family  responsibilities  prevented  them  from  entering 
the  labor  force  were  about  as  likely  as  their  Puerto  Rican  counterparts 
to  have  relatively  large  families. 

However,  nonparticipating  Negro  women  with  family  responsi- 
bilities represented  only  about  one-fifth  of  the  total  population  of 
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Table  20.  Size  of  families  in  major  New  York  City  poverty  areas, 
July  1968-June  1969,  and  New  York  City,  1968 


Size  of  family 

Major  New  York  City 
poverty  areas 

New  York  City 

Women  not  in 
labor  force 
because  of  family 
responsibilities 

All 

families 

All  families 

Total  

49,200 

139,600 

2,121 ,000 

Percent  distribution  ... 

100 

100 

100 

2 members  

14 

38 

41 

3 members  

22 

22 

23 

4 members  

22 

16 

18 

5 or  more  members  — 

43 

23 

17 

Source  for  New  York  City  data  from  City  Almanac,  February  1970, 
Center  for  New  York  City  Affairs  of  the  New  School  for  Social 
Research.  Based  on  special  tabulations  from  the  March  1968  Current 
Population  Survey,  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


Negro  women  in  the  City's  major  poverty  areas,  half  the  comparable 
proportion  for  their  Puerto  Rican  counterparts. 


Negro  Puerto  Rican 


Women,  16  and  over 

Total  population  146,200  47,700 

not  in  labor  force  because  of 
family  responsibilities  ...  26,600  18,500 

Percent  of  total  18  39 


Child  care  responsibilities  and  marital  status 


A majority  of  the  nonparticipating  women  with  family  respon- 
sibilities — more  than  36,000  — cared  for  one  or  more  children.  The 
average  size  of  families  with  children  was  4.6  persons.  Virtually  all 
of  the  nonparticipating  women  with  child  care  responsibilities  were 
between  16  and  54  years  old;  nearly  two-fifths  were  heads  of  households, 
reflecting  the  prevalence  of  broken  families.  Many  were  married  but 
separated  from  their  husbands  or  were  single  and  caring  for  a child  or 
children.  Negro  women  with  child  care  responsibilities  were  consider- 
ably more  likely  than  Puerto  Rican  women  to  be  single,  and  the  propor- 
tion of  Negro  women  living  with  their  husbands  was  significantly  less 
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than  the  comparable  percentage  for  Puerto  Rican  women  or  for  women 
not  in  the  labor  force  nationally. 


Table  21.  Women  not  in  labor  force,  by  marital  status, 
major  New  York  City  poverty  areas, 

July  1968-June  1969  1/, 
and  United  States,  1969 


New  York  City 

A . poverty  areas 

United  States 

rldr  i Id  1 9 Ld  UU9 

Total  2/ 

Negro 

Puerto 
Ri  can 

All  women  not 
in  labor  force 

Total  

36,200 

19,800 

13,300 

41 ,901 ,000 

Percent  distribution  

100 

100 

100 

100 

Married,  husband  present.. 

56 

47 

66 

65 

Married,  husband  absent  .. 

22 

26 

19 

3 

Widowed  

(7 

( 7 

( 7 

16 

Divorced  

( 

( 

( 

2 

Single  

14 

21 

8 

14 

1/  Not  in  labor  force  because  of  child  care  responsibilities. 

2/  Includes  Whites,  other  than  Puerto  Rican,  not  shown  separately. 


Income 


Female  heads  of  families  who  did  not  work  or  look  for  work 
because  of  child  care  responsibilities  reported  very  low  annual  incomes 
Three- fourths  of  them  had  less  than  $3,500  in  family  income  during  the 
year  preceding  the  interview;  the  comparable  proportion  for  all  fami- 
lies with  two  or  more  persons  in  the  City's  poverty  areas  was  just 
over  one-fourth,  and  in  New  York  City  in  1968,  it  was  about  one-tenth. 

Nearly  all  of  these  women  were  dependent  on  welfare  for 
their  income.  The  income  they  reported  tallies  closely  with  the  an- 
nualized monthly  allowances  for  families  of  specific  sizes  and  compo- 
sition, which  were  effective  between  October  1,  1968,  and  July  1,  1969. 
For  a woman  with  a daughter  3 years  old,  the  allowance  (including  shel- 
ter) amounted  to  an  annual  rate  of  just  under  $2,100.  For  a woman 
with  a son  of  5 and  a daughter  of  3,  it  was  a little  over  $2,600. 

About  $380  would  be  added  for  each  additional  child  of  preschool  age. 
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Table  22.  Income  of  families  with 
female  household  heads  not 
in  labor  force  because  of 
child  care  responsibilities 

Number 

Total  13.700 

On  welfare  1 / 12,000 

Percent  distribution  .. . 100 

$0-2,499  42 

$2,500-3,499  33 

$3,500-4,999  16 

$5,000  and  over  9 

Median  income $2,713 


1/  At  some  time  during  year  pre- 
ceding interview. 


Desire  for  employment 

Close  to  one-half  of  all  Negro  women  nonparticipants  with 
child  care  responsibilities,  as  against  one-fourth  of  their  Puerto 
Rican  counterparts,  said  they  wanted  a job.  As  might  be  expected, 
these  women  were  somewhat  less  likely  than  those  who  did  not  want  a 
job  to  have  relatively  large  families.  A larger  proportion  of  younger 
than  of  older  Puerto  Rican  women  with  child  care  responsibilities  -- 
16-24  vs.  25-54  <■-  were  willing  to  take  a job,  possibly  reflecting 
the  effect  of  family  size.  Among  Negro  women,  however,  age  did  not 
affect  the  desire  for  employment  outside  the  home. 


Table  23.  Women  not  in  labor  force  because 
of  child  care  responsibilities 


Total 

Percent  of 
total  wanting 
job  now 

Total  1/  

36,200 

38 

Negro  

19,800 

45 

Puerto  Rican  

13,300 

24 

1/  Includes  Whites,  other  than  Puerto  Rican, 
not  shown  separately. 
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Child  care  problems 

Problems  of  finding  proper  care  for  their  children  probably 
were  among  the  more  important  reasons  why  women  who  wanted  a job  did 
not  actually  look  for  one.  However  on  being  asked  "What  are  your  prob- 
lems in  arranging  for  child  care?"  most  of  the  nonparticipating  women  - 
nearly  27,000  — replied  that  they  wanted  to  take  care  of  their  chil- 
dren themselves,  or  that  they  had  no  child  care  problem.  This  major- 
ity included  only  a small  proportion  of  women  who  wanted  work  outside 
their  home.  On  the  other  hand,  one  out  of  four  of  all  women  with  child 
care  responsibilities  reported  that  they  could  not  find  a babysitter 
at  the  price  they  could  afford  to  pay,  or  at  any  price,  or  that  they 
did  not  trust  or  had  not  tried  to  find  a babysitter.  Most  of  these 
women,  moreover,  said  that  there  was  no  child  care  center  available 
in  the  neighborhood,  although  they  were  willing  to  use  one.  These 
findings  did  not  vary  significantly  as  between  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican 
women. 


Table  24.  Child  care  available  to  nonparti ici rating 
women  with  child  care  responsibilities 


Number 


Total  

36,200 

Want  to  care  for  chi  Id  myself 

Total  with  child  care  problems  1 / 

26,700 

9,500 

Center  available,  not  used 

Center  not  available  

Unul d ijcp  

1 ,500 

7,000 

4,100 

Unit  14  n fk+  tic D 

1 .900 

M<Inh+  nc  a 1 •TOO 

Availability  unknown  

1,000 

1/  Includes  women  who  said  they  can't  find  baby- 
sitter at  any  or  at  my  price;  don't  trust  sitters; 
or  did  not  try  to  find  sitter. 


As  of  October  1969,  the  Bureau  of  Child  Welfare  of  the  New 
York  City  Department  of  Social  Services  listed  a total  of  41  day  care 
centers  in  or  near  the  areas  where  the  Urban  Employment  Survey  was 
conducted  (see  map).  These  centers  had  staffs  and  facilities  for  about 
2,500  children  below  school  age  and  400  children  of  school  age.  They 
may  actually  have  served  one-third  again  as  many  children  during  a 
given  year,  as  some  children  dropped  out  and  others  took  their  place 
(see  Table  25). 

The  maps  following  Table  25  indicate  that  for  many  nonpar- 
ticipating women  with  child  care  responsibilities,  day  care  centers 
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Table  25.  Number  of  day  care  centers  1 J and  capacity 
by  number  of  children,  New  York  City, 

October  1969  and  October  1970 


Queens 

Number  and  capacity 

Total 

Manhattan 

Bronx 

Brooklyn 

and 

Ri  chmond 

October  1969 


Total,  New  York  City 

Number  

112 

Capacity  

7,411 

In  or  near  UES  areas  2/ 

Number  

41 

Capacity  

2,887 

In  UES  areas 

‘33 

Number  

Capacity  

2,360 

Near  UES  areas 

Number  

8 

Capacity  

527 

All  others  shown  on  map  2 / 

Number  

18 

Capacity  

1 ,150 

All  other  in  City 

Number  

53 

Capacity  

3,374 

October  1970 
Total,  New  York  City 

Number  

137 

Capacity  

8,784 

47 

23 

30 

12 

3,477 

1,487 

1,739 

708 

26 

6 

9 

2,019 

379 

489 

24 

4 

5 

• 

1,880 

240 

240 

' 

2 

2 

4 

- 

139 

139 

249 

' 

3 

12 

3 

- 

225 

715 

210 

18 

5 

18 

12 

1,233 

393 

1,040 

708 

60 

24 

36 

17 

3,999 

1,572 

2,315 

898 

1/  Reimbursed  by  the  Department  of  Social  Services. 
ZJ  See  maps  following  this  table. 


Source:  Bureau  of  Child  Welfare,  Department  of  Social  Services. 
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MAP  OF  CENSUS  TRACTS  INCLUDED  IN  NEW  YORK  CI TY ES  AR£A  ANO 2 
LOCATION  OF  DAY  CARE  CENTERS  REIMBURSED  BY  DEPARTMENT  OF  SOlIAL  WELFARE 


CENTRAL  AND  EAST  HARLEM 
• Day  care  centers 


UES  area  census  tracts  unshaded 
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MAP  OF  CENSUS  TRACTS  INCLUDED  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY  UES  AREA  AND  APPROXIMATE 
LOCATION  OF  DAY  CARE  CENTERS  REIMBURSED  BY  DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIAL  WELFARE 


BEDFORD-STUYVESANT 


UES  area  census  tracts  unshaded 
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MAP  OF  CENSUS  TRACTS  INCLUDED  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY  UES  AREA  AND  APPROXIMATE 
LOCATION  OF  DAY  CARE  CENTERS  REIMBURSED  BY  DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIAL  WELFARE 


UES  area  census  tracts  unsnaded 
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were  not  within  walking  distance  of  their  homes.  In  some  parts  of  the 
poverty  areas,  transportation  to  the  nearest  day  care  center  may  not 
have  been  conveniently  available;  even  if  it  had  been,  the  added  fare 
expense,  and  the  detour  involved  before  the  trip  to  work  could  begin, 
may  have  discouraged  some  respondents  from  even  considering  the  use  of 
day  care  centers.  Thus, the  inadequate  number  and  capacity  of  day  care 
centers  would  appear  to  be  a factor  to  deter  women  with  children  from 
entering  the  labor  force. 


Qualifications  for  employment 

Other  barriers  to  successful  job  search  were  perhaps  as  im- 
portant as  child  care  problems  in  preventing  nonparticipating  women 
with  family  responsibilities  from  entering  the  labor  force.  Only  one- 
sixth  of  all  nonparticipating  women  with  family  responsibilities  who 
wanted  a job  had  worked  during  the  12  months  preceding  the  interview. 
One- third  had  worked  between  1 and  5 years  ago,  and  more  than  half  had 
either  worked  more  than  5 years  ago  or  had  never  worked. 


Table  26.  Work  history  of  women  not  in 
labor  force  because  of  family 
responsibilities  who  wanted  a job 


TotaU/......... 16,400 

Percent  distribution  100 

Worked  within  last  year 15 

Worked  1-2  years  ago  12 

Worked  2-5  years  ago  21 

Worked  5 or  more  years  ago  . . 42 

Never  worked  H 


y Represents  number  of  women  who  reported 
family  responsibilities  as  a reason  for 
not  looking  for  work.  Among  them, 
15,200  reported  family  responsibilities 
as  the  main  reason  for  not  looking. 


Furthermore,  the  occupational  makeup  of  these  women  who  had 
worked  within  the  last  5 years  was  heavily  weighted  towards  low-skilled 
or  unskilled  work:  nearly  three  out  of  four  had  performed  semiskilled 
blue-collar  or  service  work  (half  of  the  former  service  workers  had 
been  employed  in  private  households).  Virtually  all  those  who  had  been 
employed  in  white-collar  fields  had  held  clerical  jobs. 
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Table  27.  Women  not  in  labor  force  because 
of  family  responsibilities  who  wanted 
a job,  by  occupation  of  last  job  held 


Total  16,400 

Worked  in  last  5 years  7,700 

Percent  distribution  100 

White  collar 29 

clerical  and  sales  26 

Blue  collar 45 

Semiskilled  and  unskilled 45 

Service  25 

Worked  5 or  more  years  ago  or 

never  worked  8,700 


The  occupational  distribution  of  women  nonparticipants  with 
family  responsibilities  also  compared  unfavorably  with  that  of  employed 
women  residing  in  the  City's  poverty  areas.  Employed  women  were  more 
likely  to  hold  white-collar  jobs  (37  percent)  and  less  likely  to  work 
in  semiskilled  and  unskilled  blue-collar  occupations  (27  percent). 

Low  educational  attainment  constituted  still  another  handi- 
cap in  any  search  for  a job  in  which  nonparticipating  women  with  fam- 
ily resDonsibilities  might  have  engaged.  This  is  indicated  by  the  data 
for  all  women  residing  in  the  City's  major  poverty  areas  who  did  not 
work  or  look  for  work  because  of  housekeeping  duties.  Median  years  of 
school  completed  amounted  to  little  more  than  2 years  of  high  school 
for  Negro  women  18  and  over,  and  little  more  than  an  elementary  school 
education  for  their  Puerto  Rican  counterparts.  Low  educational  attain- 
ment placed  these  women  at  a competitive  disadvantage  not  only  in  the 
City's  labor  market  generally,  but  even  in  comparison  with  female 
workers  residing  in  poverty  areas.  Here,  the  average  female  Negro 
worker  18  and  over  had  more  than  3 years  of  high  school,  and  her  Puerto 
Rican  counterpart  had  2 years. 


Table  28.  Median  years  of  school 

completed, 

women  18  and  over 

In 

Not  in 

Labor 

labor  force, 

force 

keeping  house 

Total  

11.2 

9.4 

Negro  

11.3 

10.1 

Puerto  Rican  .. 

10.0 

8.3 
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In  sum,  little  or  no  recent  work  experience,  low  educational 
attainment,  and  lack  of  adequate  skills  would  have  made  it  quite  dif- 
ficult for  nonparticipating  women  who  wanted  a job  to  find  one.  These 
handicaps,  moreover,  would  have  unfavorably  affected  their  earnings 
capacity.  Realization  of  being  insufficiently  prepared  to  meet  the 
demands  of  current  labor  markets,  combined  with  the  difficulty  of  se- 
curing child  care  facilities,  was  possibly  among  the  reasons  why  only 
45  percent  of  all  nonparticipating  women  with  family  responsibilities 
who  wanted  a job  expressed  an  intention  to  look  for  one  during  the 
12  months  following  the  interview. 


Earnings  equivalent  of  welfare  allowance 

As  already  noted,  female  household  heads  who  were  not  in  the 
labor  force  because  of  child  care  responsibilities  typically  drew  wel- 
fare allowances;  their  median  income  was  $2,713  during  the  year  pre- 
ceding the  interview.  The  annual  equivalent  of  the  basic  monthly 
welfare  allowance  of  $219.25  for  a woman  with  two  children  (a  boy,  5, 
and  a girl,  3)  was  $2,631.  In  order  to  have  the  equivalent  income 
from  a year-round  full-time  job,  taking  into  account  work-related 
expenses  (including  such  items  as  lunches,  fares,  and  taxes),  gross 
earnings  would  have  had  to  amount  to  about  $74  per  week  for  a house- 
hold head  with  two  dependents,  or  more  than  $3,800  per  year  (see 
Table  29). 


This  earnings  equivalent  of  the  welfare  allowance  compares 
with  average  weekly  earnings  of  roughly  $84  for  female  household  heads 
20-64  residing  in  the  City's  poverty  areas  during  the  survey  period 
and  working  full  time;  and  with  average  annual  earnings  of  about 
$4,250.  Nearly  one-third  of  these  female  household  heads  grossed  less 
than  $75  per  week.  Assuming  women  not  in  the  labor  force  who  headed 
households  and  cared  for  children  had  a choice  between  drawing  a wel- 
fare allowance  and  working,  it  may  not  have  been  to  the  economic 
advantage  for  many  of  them  to  opt  for  the  latter.  Since  most  of  these 
women  lacked  the  qualifications  that  women  in  the  labor  force  had, 
they  would  probably  have  had  to  settle  for  lower  wages,  had  they  looked 
for  a job. 


The  illustrative  computations  in  Table  29  suggest  that  be- 
tween October  1968  and  October  1969,  work  expenses  of  a female  head 
of  household  with  two  children  would  have  absorbed  one-fourth  or  more 
of  her  gross  earnings.  This  proportion  is  in  line  with  various  studies 
which  show  that  work  expenses  take  from  one  qucrter  to  one  half  of  a 
working  wife's  gross  earnings.  1/  Only  minimal  allowance  is  made  in  the 
table  for  child  care  fees,  it  being  assumed  that  the  working  mother  has 
access  to  a day  care  center  reimbursed  by  the  Department  of  Social 
Services.  Otherwise,  she  may  require  the  services  of  a private  baby- 


]/  See  1969  Handbook  of  Women  Workers.  Women’s  Bureau  Bulletin  No.  294, 
page  35. 
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Table  29.  Illustrative  estimates  of  weekly  work-related 
expenses  of  a woman  heading  a household  with 
two  childten  under  9,  New  York  City 
October  1968-October  1969  1 J 

Lunches  2/  

Clothing  3/  

Personal  care  4/  

Fare  5/  

Job  expenses  

Child  care  6/  

Mandatory  deductions  7/ 

Total  $23-00 

Weekly  equivalent  of  monthly  welfare  allowance  for  a woman 

with  two  children,  3 and  5 years  of  age  8/  $51 

Work-related  expenses  • 23 

Weekly  gross  earnings  needed  to  match  welfare  allowance  V4 

1/  The  esti mages  shown  for  lunches,  clothing,  personal  care,  and  job 
expenses  have  been  drawn  from  Annual  Price  Survey,  Family  Budget 
Costs,  October  1968  and  October  1969,  The  community  Council  of 
Greater  New  York,  Appendix  1.  The  calculation  for  mandatory  de- 
ductions is  based  on  schedules  that  appear  in  that  publication. 
The  Community  Council  figures  are  adapted  from  BLS  budget  data, 
and  represent  costs  for  New  York  City  alone  at  low  to  moderate 
budget  levels. 

2/  Figure  represents  difference  in  cost  between  lunch  at  home  (based 
on  Department  of  Agriculture  low-cost  food  plan)  and  lunch  at  a 
restaurant  ($1.30  per  meal). 

3/  Figure  represents  difference  between  cost  at  home  and  cost  when 
employed. 

4/  Figure  represents  difference  between  cost  when  at  home  and  when 

— employed.  Items  include  beauty  aids,  cleansing  tissue,  shoe 
polish,  etc. 

5/  Assumes  10  fares  at  20  cents  each. 

6/  Figure  is  based  on  the  fee  schedule  of  the  Bureau  of  Child  Welfare 
of  the  Department  of  Social  Services.  Assumes  that  children  are 
placed  in  a day  care  center  reimbursed  by  the  Department. 

JJ  Includes  deductions  for  Federal,  State  and  City  income  taxes,  FICA, 
and  disability  insurance. 

8/  The  basic  monthly  welfare  allowance  for  a woman  with  two  children 
(boy,  5,  and  girl,  3)  was  $219.25  between  October  1,  1968  and 
July  1 , 1969.  The  allowance  included  $93.25  for  rent.  Source: 
Home  Economics  Program,  Department  of  Social  Services. 
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sitter  or  child  care  facility,  and  this  would  very  likely  spell  con- 
siderably higher  fees. 


There  are  of  course  both  tangible  and  intangible  benefits  from 
working  outside  the  home  which  may  make  acceptable  lower  gross  earninas 
than  those  calculated  as  the  equivalent  of  a welfare  allowance.  Among 
the  measurable  benefits  may  be  employee  pension  plans,  health  insurance, 
paid  sick  leave  and  paid  vacations,  as  well  as  social  security  and  re- 
tirement income  benefits  above  those  which  a nonworking  female  head 
of  household  can  count  on.  Intangible  benefits  may  constitute  equally 
important  inducements  to  work;  among  them  is  the  opportunity  to  widen 
horizons,  develop  new  skills  and  discover  new  aptitudes.  Earnings 
from  work  would  be  expected,  however,  to  permit  a higher  standard  of 
living  than  income  from  a welfare  allowance,  and  the  added  total  or 
work-related  expenses  roughly  indicates  the  line  beyond  which  this 
expectation  would  be  fulfilled. 


Reports  and  publications 

This  is  the  fifth  report  on  findings  from  the  Urban  Employ- 
ment Survey  in  New  York  City's  major  poverty  areas,  issued  by  the 
Middle  Atlantic  Regional  Office  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Other  reports  on  major  aspects  of  UES  findings  are  planned,  and  will 
be  forthcoming  as  staff  resources  permit. 

Copies  of  this  report  are  available  without  charge  from  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Middle  Atlantic  Regional  Office,  341  Ninth 
Avenue,  New  York,  New  York,  10001.  Related  reports  include: 

Regional  Report  No.  13,  Poverty  Area  Profiles:  The  Working  Age 
Population:  Initial  Findings.* 

Regional  Report  No.  14,  Poverty  Area  Profiles:.  Characteristics  of  the 
Unemployed.* 

Regional  Report  No.  19,  Poverty  Area  Profiles:  The  New  York  Puerto 
Rican:  Patterns  of  Work  Experience. 

Regional  Report  No.  21,  Poverty  Area  Profiles,  The  Job  Search 
of  Ghetto  Workers 

BLS  Report  No.  370,  Employment  Situation  in  Poverty  Areas  of  Six  Cities, 
July  1968-June  1969.* 

Reports  have  also  been  published  by  the  five  other  cities 
where  the  Urban  Employment  Survey  has  been  conducted  — in  Atlanta, 
Detroit,  Chicago,  Houston,  and  Los  Angeles. 


* Out  of  print.  Copies  are  on  file  for  reference. 
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Concepts  used  in  this  report 


Civilian  noninstitutional  population  — The  population,  16  and  over, 
residing  in  the  New  York  City  Urban  Employment  Survey  area,  ex- 
clusive of  inmates  of  institutions,  such  as  prisons  and  mental 
hospitals,  end  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

Employed  persons  --  Employed  persons  comprise  (1)  all  civilians  who, 
during  the  specified  week,  did  any  work  at  all  as  paid  employees 
or  in  their  own  business  or  profession,  or  who  worked  15  hours  or 
more  as  unpaid  workers  in  a business  operated  by  a member  of  the 
family,  and  (2)  all  those  who  were  not  working  (but  who  had  jobs 
or  businesses)  because  of  illness,  bad  weather,  vacation,  or 
labor-management  dispute,  or  because  they  were  taking  time  off  for 
personal  reasons.  Excluded  from  the  employed  group  are  persons 
whose  only  activity  consisted  of  work  around  the  house  (such  as 
own  home  housework,  painting  or  repairing  own  home,  etc.)  or 
vol-unteer  work  for  religious,  charitable,  and  similar  organiza- 
tions. 

Household  — A household  consists  of  all  the  persons  who  occupy  a 
housing  unit.  A house,  an  apartment,  or  other  group  of  rooms,  or 
a single  room,  is  regarded  as  a housing  unit  when  it  is  occupied 
or  intended  for  occupancy  as  separate  living  quarters.  Separate 
living  quarters  are  those  in  which  the  occupants  do  not  live  and 
eat  with  any  other  persons  in  the  structure  ar.d  in  which  there  is 
either  (1)  direct  access  from  the  outside  or  through  a common 
hall,  or  (2)  a kitchen  or  cocking  equipment  for  the  exclusive  use 
of  the  occupants. 

Household  head  — The  head  of  household  is  the  member  reported  as  the 
head  by  the  household  respondent.  Household  heads  are  either 
heads  of  primary  families  or  primary  individuals.  The  head  of  a 
primary  family  is  a household  head  living  with  one  or  more  persons 
related  to  him  by  blood,  marriage,  or  adoption.  A primary  in- 
dividual is  a household  head  living  alone  or  with  nonrelatives 
only. 

Labor  force  — The  civilian  labor  force  consists  of  the  total  of  all 
civilians  classified  as  "employed"  or  "unemployed"  in  accordance 
with  the  criteria  described  for  these  classifications. 

Negro  - The  designation  "Negro"  includes  a small  proportion  of  per- 
sons of  races  other  than  Negro  o.'  white.  Excludes  Puerto  Ricans. 

Not  in  the  civilian  labor  force  --  All  persons  who  are  not  classified 
as  employed  or  unemployed  are  defined  as  "not  in  labor  force." 

Part-time  and  full-time  workers  — Persons  who  worked  1 to  34  hours 
are  designated  as  working  part-time.  Persons  who  worked  35  hours 
or  more  are  considered  full-time  workers. 
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Puerto  Rican  - Puerto  Rican  refers  to  all  persons  of  Puerto  Rican 
birth  or  parentage. 

Race  or  ethnic  group  --  The  designation  "Negro"  includes  a small  per- 
centage of  persons  of  races  other  than  Negro  or  white.  Puerto 
Rican"  includes  all  persons  of  Puerto  Rican  birth  or  parentage. 

It  excludes  Negroes.  "White"  excludes  Puerto  Rican. 

Unemployed  — Unemployed  persons  are  those  civilians  who  had  no 
employment  during  the  survey  week,  were  available  for  work,  and: 

(1)  had  engaged  in  any  specific  jobseeking  activity  within  the 
past  4 weeks.  Principal  activities  include:  registering  at  a 
public  or  private  employment  office;  meeting  with  prospective 
employers;  checking  with  friends  or  relatives;  placing  or  answer- 
ing advertisements;  writing  letters  of  application;  or  being  on 

a union  or  professional  register; 

(2)  were  waiting  to  be  called  back  to  a job  from  which  they  had 
been  laid  off,  or 

(3)  were  waiting  to  report  to  a new  wage  or  salary  job  scheduled 
to  start  within  the  following  30  days. 

Unemployment  rate  — represents  the  number  unemployed  as  a percent 
of  the  civilian  labor  force. 

Unrelated  individual  — a person  living  alone  or  with  others  not  his 
relatives.  An  unrelated  individual  may  or  may  not  be  a primary 
individual,  heading  his  or  her  own  household. 

White  --  The  designation  "White"  excludes  persons  of  Puerto  Ricans 
origin  for  purposes  of  this  report. 

Work  experience  --  Persons  with  work  experience  are  civilians  who 
worked  at  any  time  during  the  year  preceding  the  interview  at 
full-time  or  part-time  jobs. 

Part-time  and  full-time  jobs  — Persons  are  classified  as  having 
worked  at  full-time  jobs  if  they  worked  35  hours  or  more  per  week 
in  a majority  of  the  weeks  worked  during  the  year.  They  are 
classified  as  having  worked  at  part-time  jobs  if  they  worked  1 to 
34  hours  per  week  in  a majority  of  the  weeks  worked  during  the 
year. 

Part-year  workers  --  Part-year  workers  are  persons  who  worked  either 
full  time  or  part  time  for  1 to  49  weeks. 

Weeks  worked  — Persons  with  work  experience  are  classified  according 
to  the  number  of  weeks  in  which  they  did  any  work  during  the  year 
for  pay  or  profit  (including  paid  vacations  or  sick  leave)  or 
worked  without  pay  on  a family-operated  farm  or  business. 
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Year-round  full-time  workers  --  Year-round  full-time  workers  are  per- 
sons who  worked  primarily  at  full-time  jobs  for  50  weeks  or  more. 


Technical  note 


The  data  for  the  Urban  Employment  Survey  in  New  York  City, 
on  which  this  report  is  based  pertain  to  the  July  1968-June  1969  pe- 
riod, and  were  compiled  from  household  surveys  of  persons  16  and  over 
who  resided  in  the  Concentrated  Employment  Program  (CEP)  areas  of 
Central  and  East  Harlem,  and  the  South  Bronx.  In  addition,  the  Bedford- 
Stuyvesant  area  of  Brooklyn  was  surveyed.  The  Urban  Employment  Survey 
was  also  conducted  in  Atlanta,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Houston,  and  Los 
Angeles,  and  in  the  balance  of  the  cities  of  Detroit  and  Atlanta. 

CEP  areas  are  areas  in  which  the  Department  of  Labor  has  com- 
bined separate  manpower  programs  in  order  to  concentrate  these  programs 
in  specific  neighborhoods.  The  selection  of  CEP  areas  in  New  York  as 
well  as  in  the  other  UES  cities  was  in  large  part  based  on  the  extent 
of  unemployment  and  poverty  in  the  areas  as  shown  mostly  by  the  1960 
Decennial  Census. 

The  Urban  Employment  Survey  was  directed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  with  the  cooperation  and  financing  of  the  Manpower 
Administration.  The  Bureau  of  the  Census  collected  and  tabulated  the 
data.  The  data  were  collected  by  trained  Census  Bureau  interviewers 
from  a sample  of  about  3,600  households  in  151  Census  tracts  in  New 
York  City,  maps  of  which  may  be  found  on  the  following  pages. 

Although  the  areas  covered  in  this  report  are  referred  to 
as  poverty  neighborhoods,  it  should  be  noted  that  they  include  persons 
and  families  Wfto'are  not  living  in  poverty  conditions,  and  who  do  not 
have  serious  employment  problems. 

The  racial  or  ethnic  designations  in  this  report  are  defined 
as  follows:  "Negro"  excludes  Puerto  Ricans,  and  includes  less  than  2 
percent  of  persons  of  races  other  than  Negro  or  White.  "Puerto  Rican" 
refers  to  all  persons  of  Puerto  Rican  birth  or  parentage.  "White"  re- 
fers to  all  white  persons  other  than  Puerto  Rican. 


Reliability  of  the  estimates 

The  estimates  in  this  report  and  in  the  detailed  tables  that 
follow  are  based  on  a sample  of  3,600  households,  and  they  may  differ 
from  the’figures  that  would  haye  been  obtained,  had  it  been  possible  to 
take  a complete  census,  using  the  same  schedule  and  procedures.  The 
design  of  the  sample  used  provides  the  greatest  reliability  for  data 
concerning  broad  population  groups;  estimates  for  small  groups  -•  par- 
ticularly where  they  fall  below  5,000  --  will  have  larger  relative 
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sampling  errors.  Differences  between  such  small  estimates  may  be  sim- 
ply the  result  of  sampling  variability,  and  should  therefore  be  in- 
terpreted with  caution. 

All  statements  of  comparison  made  in  the  text  of  this  re- 
port are  statistically  significant  at  a level  of  at  least  1.6  times 
the  standard  error;  that  is,  the  chances  are  at  least  9 out  of  10 
that  a difference  identified  in  the  text  indicates  a true  difference 
between  estimates  rather  than  the  chance  variations  arising  from  the 
use  of  samples. 

The  standard  error  is  a measure  of  sampling  variability;  it 
indicates  the  variations  that  might  occur  by  chance  because  only  a 
sample  of  the  population  was  surveyed.  The  chances  are  about  two  out 
of  three  that  an  estimate  from  the  sample  would  differ  from  a complete 
census  by  less  than  the  standard  error.  The  chances  are  about  9 out 
of  10  that  the  difference  would  be  less  than  1.6  times  the  standard 
error  and  19  out  of  20  that  it  would  be  less  than  twice  the  standard 
error!  The  following  tables  show  approximations  of  standard  errors 
of  the  levels  and  of  the  rates  and  percentages  presented  in  this  re- 
port for  the  New  York  City  Urban  Employment  Survey  area. 


Lancia rd  errors  lW'l  ef  the  annual  estimates 
fc,r  the  New  York  City  Urban  Employment  Survey 
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PREFACE 


The  activities  of  the  bureaus  of  manpower  for  fiscal  year  1970  were 
more  varied  than  those  of  previous  years  because  of  greater  involvement  with 
concentrated  employment  and  NABS- JOBS  programs. 

Again,  as  in  past  years,  the  bureaus'  efforts  focused  on  the  develop- 
ment, implementation,  and  supervision  of  training  programs  for  disadvantaged 
persons,  primarily  those  who  were  long-term  unemployed.  Over  65  percent  of 
the  persons  referred  to  the  Federal  and  State  manpower  programs  were  classi- 
fied as  being  disadvantaged  and  all  referrals  to  the  WIN  programs  were 
identified  as  welfare  recipients. 

Proposals  developed  for  the  Federal,  State,  and  WIN  manpower  programs 
were  similar  in  objectives,  structure,  and  content.  Federal  manpower  multi- 
occupation  projects  that  contained  prevocational  training  components  were 
comparable  to  prevocational  employability  orientation  phases  of  training 
in  the  WIN  programs.  There  was  little  provision  for  prevocational  training 
in  the  State  Manpower  Training  Programs.  However,  a substantial  number  of 
State  programs  did  provide  for  basic  and  remedial  education  services. 

Included  in  this  report  is  a description  of  many  of  the  problems  that 
were  encountered  in  the  development,  implementation,  and  operation  of 
training  programs  with  proposed  recommendations  and/or  solutions  for  many 
of  the  problems  identified.  It  is  expected  with  some  optimism  that  the 
suggestions  offered  in  this  report  for  program  improvement  will  contribute 
towards  bringing  about  much  needed  changes  in  regulations  and  policies  for 
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manpower  programs. 
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INTRODUCTION 


This  report  presents  an  overview  of  the  total  institutional  manpower 
training  effort  administered  by  the  New  York  State  Education  Department 
under  the  current  Federal  and  State  manpower  legislation  for  fiscal  year 
1970,  The  report  was  developed  through  the  joint  efforts  of  the  Bureau  of 
Manpower  Program  Development  and  the  Bureau  of  Manpower  Program  Supervision, 
under  the  direction  of  John  M,  Leslie,  director  of  the  Division  of  Special 
Occupational  Services, 

The  report  focuses  on  the  three  major  programs  for  which  these  two 
manpower  bureaus  are  responsible:  the  Federal  Manpower  Development  and 

Training  Act,  the  State  Manpower  Training  Act,  and  the  Federal  Work  Incentive 
Training  Program, 

The  total  number  of  training  opportunities  or  slots  approved,  and  the 
total  sum  of  money  encumbered  for  each  program  for  fiscal  year  1970  are 
shown  below.  Other  funds  totaling  2.2  million  dollars  were  made  available 
for  special  projects  and  are  identified  in  the  tables  in  the  appendix. 


Programs  No,  of  Trainees  Funds 


MDTA 

Prevocational  3,557  $ 1,782,855 

Skill  5,116  7,427,297 

SMTA 

Prevocational  750  799,836 

Skill  1,860  2,881,187 

WIN 

Employment  Orientation  12,265  952,930 

Skill  468  374,547 

Prevocational  250  _ l 9 ? 5 2,5 

GRAND  TOTAL  24,266  $ 14,238,177 


Training  proposals  prepared  for  the  above  identified  programs  including 
occupational  titles,  course  lengths,  cost,  and  number  of  trainees  per  program 
are  shown  in  tables  in  the  appendix. 
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KINDS  OF  MANPOWER  LEGISLATION 


Federal  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  (MDTA) 

Programs  categorized  under  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act, 
Title  II  are  as  follows: 

Section  202  - Part-time  and  other  than  skill  training 
Section  204  - On-the-job  training 
Section  231  - Institutional  training 
Section  241  - Institutional  and/or  OJT  for  residents 
of  redevelopment  areas  (RAR). 

Section  251  - Training  for  inmates  of  correctional  institutions 
As  in  previous  years,  regular,  multioccupation,  RAR,  coupled  OJT,  and 
special  projects  were  approved  in  fiscal  year  1970,  These  projects  provided 
training  and  remedial  services  to  individuals  to  enable  them  to  obtain  em- 
ployment. 

In  this  fiscal  year,  more  so  than  in  past  years,  MDTA  resources  were 
used  jointly  with  funds  from  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  appropriation  for 
large-scale  national  programs  developed  in  response  to  particular  needs  and 
circumstances,  namely  the  Concentrated  Employment,  and  Job  Opportunities  in 
the  Business  Sector  programs.  Also,  in  this  fiscal  year,  section  301  (b)  (1) 
of  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  was  implemented  for  the  first 
time.  Increased  responsibility  for  program  administration  was  assigned  by 
granting  authority  to  the  State  to  approve  up  to  20  percent  of  the  alloca- 
tion without  Federal  approval*  Also,  changes  in  Federal  regulations  gave 
authority  to  the  State  to  approve  all  budgetary  line  item  changes  when  there 
was  no  increase  in  the  budget  total  which,  heretofore,  had  required  prior 
Federal  approval. 
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State  Manpower  Training  Act  (SMTA) 

State  manpower  programs,  in  general,  followed  the  guidelines  and  regu- 
lations established  for  Federal  manpower  programs  and  were  similar  to  MDTA 
in  structure  and  content.  However,  greater  flexibility  in  scheduling  of 
State  funded  programs  permitted  approval  of  a wider  range  of  training  pro- 
grams to  meet  the  specific  needs  of  local  communities  and  industries  of 
New  York  State.  This  was  the  first  year  in  which  an  actual  appropriation 
was  made  by  the  legislature  (totaling  $15,000,000)  for  funding  State  manpower 
programs.  Previously,  funds  had  been  made  available  from  the  State's  Penalty 
and  Interest  Fund. 

Work  Incentive  Training  Act  (WIN) 

The  Work  Incentive  Program  was  authorized  by  the  1967  amendments  to 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  welfare  recipients  an  opportunity  to 
achieve  productive  employment.  The  amendment  authorized  that  ADC  (Aid  to 
Dependent  Children)  applicants  and  recipients  be  provided  financial  incen- 
tives, opportunities,  and  necessary  services  to  facilitate  their  training 
and  subsequent  employment. 

In  the  operation  of  a WIN  program,  local  welfare  agencies  have  the 
responsibility  to  refer  ADC  clients  to  a WIN  team  which  develops  an  employ- 
ability  plan  for  each  individual  referred.  As  a part  of  this  plan,  the  WIN 
team  makes  a determination  of  the  services  and/or  training  necessary  for 
the  client  to  become  a wage-earning  member  of  society.  If  it  is  determined 
that  training  is  required  for  employment,  the  person  may  be  referred  to 
ongoing  programs  such  as  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps , New  Careers , and  State 
and  Federal  manpower  programs  currently  operating  whe^e  slots  are  available. 
New  group  programs,  skill  training  and  any  other  kind  that  will  enable  the 
welfare  recipient  to  become  employable,  may  be  authorized  using  WIN  funds 
should  trainee  numbers  warrant  it. 

In  its  first  year,  the  WIN  program  was  beset  with  many  problems  and 


got  off  to  a Slow  start.  However,  its  growth  and  successes  increased 
steadily,  and  it  has  become  an  important  contributor  towards  bringing 
chronically  unemployed  and  otherwise  disadvantaged  persons  into  the 
economic  and  social  mainstream  of  society. 


CHART 

PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  TRAINING  SLOTS  AND  ALLOCATED 
FUNDS  BY  SOURCE  OF  FUNDING  (SMTA,  MDTA  OR  WIN) 


In  the  above  chart,  WIN  Employability  Orientation  programs 
accounted  lor  51%  ol  all  trainee  slots. 
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CAMPS 


As  in  past  years,  a State  CAMPS  (Cooperative  Area  Manpower  Planning 
System)  plan  was  developed  and  approved  by  State,  regional,  and  national 
Federal  agencies  concerned  with  manpower  development.  A great  deal  of  the 
input  for  this  plan  was  obtained  from  local  area  CAMPS  committees. 

The  State  CAMPS  Plan  may  best  be  described  as  a plan  of  Manpower 
activities  for  the  forthcoming  fiscal  year.  It  consists  of  parts  A and  B, 
Part  A includes  a discussion  of  - 

. Current  trends  with  regard  to  the  economy,  population,  and 
labor  force,  and  changes  expected  to  occur  that  will  affect 
program  planning; 

, Nature  of  employment  in  terras  of  occupations  and  industries, 
in  which  people  work; 

, Types  of  jobs  that  remain  unfilled  because  of  the  lack  of 
qualified  people  to  fill  them; 

, The  number  and  characteristics  of  unemployed,  underemployed, 
and  underutilized  persons;  the  nature  of  th^ir  employment 
problems;  and  the  services  they  need  to  become  employable  or 
qualified  for  better  jobs; 

. An  inventory  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  manpower  programs 
that  are  currently  available; 

, The  nature  and  extent  of  needs  for  manpower  services  that 
will  go  unmet  if  additional  resources  are  not  made  available; 
ar.d 

, The  identification  of  those  needs  for  manpower  services  that 
should  receive  priority. 

Part  B includes  - 

, Estimates  of  the  extent  to  which  program  resources  allocated 
to  the  State  will  meet  its  manpower  needs; 
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, Important  new  program  developments  and  plans  for  organiza- 
tional or  administrative  changes  at  the  State  level; 

, A description  of  interstate  and  interarea  program 
linkages;  and 

• A list  of  manpower  programs  planned  for  the  State. 

The  CAMPS  Plan  was  amended  as  the  fiscal  year  progressed  due  to  changes 
in  labor  market  demands.  These  amendments  were  published  in  the  CAMPS 
Quarterly  Reports.  In  addition  to  including  notices  of  amendments  to  the 
Plan,  input  was  provided  by  the  Bureau  of  Manpower  Development  Program 
Supervision  identifying  problems  encountered  by  local  training  agencies  in 
carrying  out  their  manpower  training  responsibilities.  A copy  of  a CAMPS 
Quarterly  Report  is  included  in  the  appendix. 

The  structure  of  CAMPS  (Cooperative  Area  Manpower  Planning  System)  was 
changed  in  fiscal  year  1970  to  divide  the  State  into  13  regions  as  illus- 
trated on  the  map  shown  on  the  following  page.  The  geographic  delineation 
for  these  regions  was  an  adaptation  of  that  developed  by  the  Office  of 
Manpower  Planning  Commission  for  its  own  planning  responsibilities. 

The  CAMPS  restructuring  on  the  local  level  brought  about  a more  effec- 

r 

tive  and  all-inclusive  planning  system  since  all  areas  in  the  State  are  now 
required  to  be  involved  in  providing  input  for  planning.  In  the  past,  repre- 
sentation for  planning  from  the  less  populated  rural  areas  (classified  as 
the  "Remainder  of  the  State")  was  not  provided.  In  addition,  the  State 
Manpower  CAMPS  Committee  structure  was  changed  so  that  all  Federal  agencies 
(seven  in  number)  on  the  State  CAMPS  Committee  had  their  signatory  status 
for  approval  of  the  State  CAMPS  Plan  changed  to  consultative  members.  State 
University  of  New  York  (SUNY),  N.Y.S.  Department  of  Civil  Service,  and  the 
N. Y.S.  Department  of  Environmental  Conservation  were  added  as  signatory 


members. 


Those  agencies  now  identified  as  signatory  are: 

N. Y.S,  Department  of  Labor 
N,Y.S,  Education  Department 
N.Y.S.  Department  of  Social  Services 
N.Y.S,  Office  for  Community  Affairs 
N.Y.S.  Department  of  Civil  Service 
N.Y.S.  Division  for  Youth 
N.Y.S.  Office  of  Planning  Coordination 
N.Y.S.  Department  of  Commerce 
N.Y.S.  Department  of  Environmental  Conservation 
State  University  of  New  York 
Those  agencies  now  identified  as  consultative  are: 

N.Y.S.  Social  Development  Planning  Commission 

N.Y.S,  Manpower  Resources  Commission 

N.Y.S.  Health  Planning  Commission 

N.Y.S,  Division  of  the  Budget 

N.Y.S.  Crime  Control  Commission 

U.S,  Manpower  Administration 

U. S,  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Training 

U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 

U.S,  Department  of  Commerce 

U.S,  Department  of  Civil  Service 

U.S,  Department  of  Agriculture 

U.S.  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 

How  well  this  new  structure  will  function  remains  to  be  seen,  but  with 
the  reorganization  of  the  State  CAMPS  Committee  as  a prototype  for  the 
structuring  and  restructuring  of  local  CAMPS  Committees,  it  is  hopefully  ex 

i 

pected  that  there  will  be  a significant  improvement  in  the  development  of 
the  annual  local  and  State  CAMPS  plans. 


* 
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SOURCES  AND  EXTENT  OF  FEDERAL  FUNDS  ALLOCATED 
TO  THE  STATE  FOR  MANPOWER  PROGRAMS 

Under  the  Federal  Manpower  legislation,  New  York  State  was  allocated 
a total  of  slightly  over  16  million  dollars*  Of  this  sum,  8 million  dollars 
was  utilized  for  financing  the  institutional  costs  of  training  programs* 

The  remaining  sum  was  encumbered  to  finance  training  allowances. 

The  sum  of  8 million  dollars  for  institutional  costs  was  encumbered 
prior  to  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year,  June  30,  1970*  Consequently,  it  was 
necessary  to  request  additional  funds  from  the  unallotted  reserve  in 
Washington  to  fund  other  deserving  projects  that  had  been  developed.  A sum 
of  approximately  4 million  dollars  of  reprogram  moneys  not  used  by  the 
NABS- JOBS  became  available  for  funding  these  and  other  projects,  particularly 
for  amending  1970  multioccupational  programs  for  additional  sections.  Of 
the  4 million  dollars,  institutional  training  agencies  received  slightly 
over  2 million  dollars  for  training  costs. 

In  addition  to  funds  received  as  described  above,  a total  of  approxi- 
mately $186,000  was  allocated  by  the  HEW  Regional  Office  for  the  funding  of 
Redevelopment  Area  Retraining  (RAR)  projects*  This  sum  represented  half 
the  level  of  funding  made  available  for  last  year’s  RAR  programs* 

Funds  were  obtained  for  one  section  251  proposal  (Correctional  Insti- 
tutional Training),  amounting  to  slightly  more  than  $114,000.  Additional 
funds  were  also  allocated  for  covering  institutional  costs  of  other  cate- 
gories of  projects,  such  as  On-the-Job  Training,  Concentrated  Employment 
programs,  and  the  Training  Resources  for  Youth  programs,  totaling  2,2  million 
dollars.  Funds  totaling  $217,000  were  obligated  to  cover  costs  for  the 
institutional  phase  of  NABS- JOBS  programs,  which  were  provided  directly  to 
local  training  agencies  rather  than  funneled  through  the  State  Education 


Department, 


In  summary,  the  total  funds  received  by  the  State  for  all  federal 
manpower  programs  for  fiscal  year  1970  for  funding  the  institutional 
training  components  of  programs  approved  amounted  to  a rounded  figure  of 
$12,760,000. 

MIXTA  FUNDS  FOR  PROPOSAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Each  year  the  State  Education  Department  has  requested  an  allocation 
of  developmental  funds  from  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  through  the  Director  of  Manpower  for  distribution  to  public  train- 
ing agencies  designated  to  develop  MDTA  or  RAR  training  proposals.  The 
allocation  granted  was  less  than  the  amount  requested,  thus,  the  amounts 
distributed  were  less  than  those  requested  by  local  training  agencies. 

The  Bureau  of  Manpower  Program  Development  distributed  developmental 
funds  on  a proposal  basis.  The  agency  which  prepared  the  proposal  submitted 
its  request  for  reimbursement  based  upon  the  actual  time  and  effort  expended 
in  developing  the  proposal,  including  revisions  requested  by  the  State  staff. 

Two  hundred  and  forty  requests  were  received  from  public  training 
agencies  for  developmental  funds  in  fiscal  year  1970.  As  stated  above,  re- 
quests far  exceeded  the  funds  on  hand  and,  consequently,  were  prorated  and, 
since  such  funds  were  provided  at  a late  date,  distribution  was  made  after 
all  proposals  had  been  completed  rather  than  on  an  advance  basis  as  was 


intended. 


description  of  selected  types  of  manpower  programs 


On-the-Job  Training  Programs 

On-the-job  training  is  a type  of  training  provided  under  actual 
employment  conditions  within  an  industrial  or  business  establishment.  In 
many  cases,  those  referred  to  an  on-the-job  training  program  are  in  need 
of  special  educational  services  prior  to  or  during  the  course  of  employ- 
ment, Without  certain  basic  education,  work  and  social  orientation,  and 
counseling,  many  persons,  particularly  the  disadvantaged  youths  and 
adults,  would  be  unable  to  benefit  from  training.  When  such  is  the  case, 
a coupled  OJT  program  is  usually  established  to  cope  with  the  problem. 

This  remedial  approach  has  been  successful  when  used  in  conjunction  with 
on-the-job  training  programs.  However,  since  much  of  the  OJT  is  contracted 
on  an  individual  basis  or  for  very  limited  numbers,  this  system  has  not 
been  fully  utilized  because  establishment  of  remedial  programs  for  small 

numbers  would  be  economically  prohibitive. 

A special  case  of  on-the-job  training  coupled  with  institutional 

training  in  basic  education,  work  orientation,  and  counseling  is  found  in 
the  JOBS  (Job  Opportunities  in  the  Business  Sector)  program  operated  by 
NAB  (National  Alliance  of  Businessmen)  in  cooperation  with  the  U.S.  Labor 
Department.  Under  this  program,  an  employer  or  a group  of  employers  form- 
ing a consortium,  enter  into  a contract  with  the  U.S.  Labor  Department 
agreeing  to  employ  underprivileged  persons  recruited  by  the  local  Concen- 
trated Employment  Program  or  State  Employment  Service.  The  employer  must 
agree  to  hire  the  individual  prior  to  training.  Under  the  JOBS  program, 
an  employer  may  subcontract  with  an  educational  institution  to  provide 
education  services.  The  MDTA  (Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act) 
mandates  that  the  employer  give  priority  to  skills  centers  as  the  suppliers 
of  such  services.  This  aspect  of  the  JOBS  program  has  not  been  adhered  to 
in  this  State  to  any  appreciable  extent.  Frequently,  the  skills  center 


director  first  learns  that  a JOBS  contract  has  been  negotiated  through  an 
announcement  in  the  newspaper.  Education  services  have  already  been  con- 
tracted without  consultation  with  or  referral  to  the  State  Education 
Department  or  local  public  training  agencies  thereby  eliminating  the  use  of 
the  skills  centers  in  the  program. 

There  have  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  efforts  made  on  the  part  of 
the  Department,  with  the  assistance  of  the  regional  office,  to  encourage 
JOBS  prime  contractors  to  utilize  skills  centers  for  institutional  components 
of  JOBS  programs,  and  to  seek  the  assistance  of  the  regional  Manpower  admin- 
istrator's office  in  this  matter  where  NABS- JOBS  contracts  are  originated. 

Correctional  Institution  Programs 

An  amendment  to  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962  added 
section  251  to  title  II  which  provided  for  pilot  programs  to  train  inmates 
of  correctional  institutions  prior  to  their  release.  The  legislation  was 
influenced  by  the  results  of  earlier  experimental  and  demonstration  projects 
held  within  prisons.  Both  the  earlier  and  currently  approved  projects  have 
sought  and  are  continuing  to  seek  new  approaches  and  techniques  for  compre- 
hensive programs  of  training  and  related  services  for  all  inmates  with  the 
objective  of  reducing  the  recidivism  rate  which  is  in  part  caused  by  the  lack 
of  skills  to  become  employed.  Section  251  programs  can  be  approved  to  provide 
for  institutional  training  within  the  prison  or  for  such  training  outside  the 
prison  at  a regular  public  or  proprietary  training  facility.  The  program  may 
also  include  provision  for  remedial  services,  basic  education,  prevocational 
training,  counseling,  and  postrelease  followup. 

Funds  for  correctional  programs  are  unapportioned  Federal  funds  and  do 
not  require  the  ten  percent  matching  as  for  the  regular  section  231  projects. 
In  fiscal  year  1970,  $3  million  was  appropriated  for  section  251  to  train 
1500  inmates  in  the  50  states.  New  York  State  submitted  a prospectus  for 
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each  of  six  different  proposals  to  the  Federal  Interagency  Review  Committee 
for  consideration,  and  of  this  number,  four  were  returned  for  development 
into  formal  proposals.  <v.e  of  the  four  was  approved  at  an  institutional 
training  cost  of  $114,000  to  provide  for  40  inmates.  Reasons  why  more  of 
these  programs  were  not  approved  for  New  York  are  cited  in  the  "Problems 
and  Recommendations"  section  of  this  report.  However,  any  such  recommen- 
dations are  now  academic  since  this  section  of  the  Manpower  Act  terminated 
June  30,  1970  because  no  appropriation  of  funds  was  made  for  its  continuation. 

Concentrated  Employment  Programs 

The  Concentrated  Employment  Program  (CEP)  makes  available  jobs  and 
training  opportunities  through  services  of  a variety  of  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions established  to  assist  disadvantaged  persons  in  a specifically  desig- 
nated target  community  or  area  to  become  employable. 

In  Nev  York  State,  the  program  is  administered  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor  and  a local  sponsor,  usually  a community  human  resource 
agency  (HRA).  Clientele  are  referred  by  local  community  action  groups, 
employment  service,  Operation  Mainstream,  and  the  Division  of  Vocational 

Rehabilitation  for  the  services  required. 

The  CEP  projects  focus  on  people  with  the  greatest  needs,  and  those 
that  are  the  hardest  to  reach.  They  are  usually  located  in  "slum  areas" 
and  lack  skills,  are  too  old  or  too  young,  have  health  problems,  have  police 
records,  or  are  badly  in  debt* 

One  of  the  prime  responsibilities  of  the  local  sponsor  is  to  work  with 
employers  to  accept  trainees  upon  completion  of  training.  In  addition,  the 
CEP  local  sponsor  either  provides  or  arranges  for  services  such  as  basic 
education,  work  experience,  counseling,  testing,  guidance,  on-the-job  train 
ing,  skills  training,  vocational  rehabilitation,  and  health  and  medical  care. 
Most  of  the  CEP  programs  include  a variety  of  projects.  The  New  York  State 
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Education  Department  and  local  school  districts  are  involved  only  in  that 
part  of  a CEP  project  that  provides  institutional  training  that  may  include 
basic  education  and/or  skills  training, 

CEP  programs  are  currently  operating  in  New  York  City,  Rochester,  and 
Buffalo  in  New  York  State  with  fiscal  year  1970  moneys.  However,  the  State 
Education  Department  has  not  been  involved  with  the  Buffalo  CEP  projects. 

The  city  agency  that  administered  the  Buffalo  CEP  project  did  not  request 
involvement  of  the  local  public  training  agencies  or  the  State  Education 
Department  to  participate  in  their  program.  However,  it  is  expected  in  the 
recycling  of  this  program,  both  local  public  agencies  and  the  Department 
will  become  involved  in  its  training  aspects. 

The  Rochester  CEP  is  presently  ongoing  under  the  administration  of  the 
Rochester  JOBS,  Incorporated.  Institutional  training  components  of  this 
project  are  being  conducted  at  the  Manpower  Skills  Center  which  is  a facility 
operated  by  the  Rochester  Board  of  Education.  The  program  was  structured 
very  much  like  a multi occupational  project  and  was  funded  with  MDTA  moneys. 
Statistics  concerning  the  project  are  found  in  the  tables  in  the  appendix. 

The  New  York  City  CEP  projects  in  Central  Harlem  and  East  Harlem  are 
also  comparable  to  the  multioccupation  projects.  The  agencies  involved  in 
these  projects  at  the  local  level  included  the  sponsor,  Manpower  Career 
and  Development  Agency  (MCDA),  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education,  employ- 
ment service;  at  the  State  level,  the  State  Education  Department  and  the 
State  Labor  Department;  at  the  Federal  level;  the  regional  office  and  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor,  regional  Manpower  administration  office. 
This  multiplicity  of  agencies  caused  undue  delays  in  approval  of  these 
projects.  However,  procedures  have  been  refined  which  should  expedite  future 
approvals. 

Both  Central  Harlem  and  East  Harlem  CEPs  have  prevocational  training  and 
and  six  skill  clusters.  The  total  amount  of  money  allocated  for  Central 
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Harlem  was  $1,029,708.  Of  this  amount,  $649,121  was  provided  from  CEP 
versatile  funds  ($510,164  was  the  Federal  share  and  $138,957  was  the  spon- 
sor's share)  and  $308,587  was  from  MDTA  funds.  East  Harlem  was  allocated 
$1,073,484.  Of  this  total,  $690,180  was  CEP  versatile  moneys  ($520,425 
was  the  Federal  share  and  $169,755  was  the  sponsor's  share)  and  $383,304 
was  from  MDTA  funds. 

It  is  expected  that  many  of  the  problems  encountered  in  this  year's 
New  York  City  CEP  projects  will  not  arise  in  the  future  because  both  the 
State  Education  Department  and  State  Employment  Service  are  to  be  involved 
early  in  the  planning  stages  of  these  programs.  One  problem  that  will 
probably  occur  again,  in  spite  of  early  planning,  concerns  the  time 
restrictions  limiting  the  availability  of  CEP  versatile  moneys  to  one  year, 
contained  in  the  prime  contract.  This  Federal  regulation  tends  to  create 
panic  situations  which  causes  all  agencies  to  move  at  a pace  that  leaves 
little  time  for  rational  planning  and  decision-making.  This  must  be 
corrected  if  CEP  programs  are  to  become  fully  effective. . 

Experimental  and  Demonstration  Projects 

From  the  beginning  of  the  Federal  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  of  1962,  "special  programs"  were  authorized  under  Title  II,  Section 
202  (b)  of  the  Act.  Though  these  projects  were  not  explicitly  called  ex- 
perimental or  demonstration  projects,  they  were  intended  to  explore 
conditions  and  techniques  that  could  be  used  for  the  successful  training 
of  people  for  employment.  In  1965,  Congress  placed  the  Experimental  and 
Demonstration  (E  6 D)  funding  authority  under  Title  I of  the  Manpower  Act. 
The  prime  objective  has  been  to  identify  and  develop,  and  to  test  in 
operation  innovations  that  promise  to  provide  practical  guides  on  how 
manpower  programs  can  achieve  their  purpose  most  effectively.  Projects 
are  of  four  main  types:  developmental,  pilot,  experimental,  and  demonstra 

tion. 
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There  ware  five  E and  D projects  funded  in  1970  under  Title  I includ- 
ing  Recreation  Leader;  Basic  Education  and  Job  Orientation;  Maid,  General, 
Project  Spruce;  and  Health  Service  Occupations.  Most  of  these  approvals, 
in  reality,  did  not  meet  the  criteria  of  a typical  E & D project  particularly 
because  there  was  no  provision  for  controlled  groups  within  each.  Most  E & D 
projects,  from  a total  national  perspective,  were  generated  and  implemented 
by  large  universities,  foundations,  or  research  agencies. 


Individual  Referral  Programs 

The  individual  referral  program  satisfied  a very  real  need  in  the  total 
manpower  training  picture.  When  less  than  a class-size  group  of  individuals 
showed  a desire  and  an  aptitude  for  training  in  an  occupation,  and  there 
would  be  a lengthy  delay  in  forming  a class,  or  there  was  insufficient  demand 
to  form  a class,  the  individuals  were  referred  to  a public  or  a private 
school  for  the  necessary  training.  Usually  such  individuals  were  prepared 
to  go  directly  into  skill  training  so  there  was  seldom  concern  for  prevoca- 
tional  or  basic  education  courses. 

In  1969-70,  244  slots  were  provided  in  52  occupations  through  the  MDTA 
individual  referral  program  at  a total  cost  of  $245,375.45.  The  program 
for  Dog  Groomer  was  the  most  expensive  at  $6.25  per  trainee  hour.  The 
least  expensive  program  was  for  Licensed  Practical  Nurse  at  an  average  cost 
of  $0,28  per  trainee  hour,  while  the  average  cost  per  trainee  hour  for  all 
programs  offered  was  $1.57. 

Six  hundred  and  fifteen  training  slots  were  provided  through  STP 
individual  referrals  in  62  occupations  at  a total  cost  of  $559,148.52  in 
1969-70.  In  the  62  occupations  the  most  expensive  occupation  was  Tractor- 
Trailer  Truck  Driver  at  $7.30  per  trainee  hour;  the  least  expensive  was 
Licensed  Practical  Nurse  at  $0.35  per  trainee  hour,  while  the  average  cost 
per  trainee  hour  for  all  programs  was  $1.54.  A complete  listing  of  programs 
offered  under  both  MDTA  and  STP  is  included  in  the  appendix. 
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Health  Occupations  Programs 

The  health  occupations  continued  to  receive  major  emphasis  in  manpower 
program  development.  Out  of  a total  budget  of  $18,817,012  for  institutional 
training  for  Federal  and  State  Manpower  and  WIN  programs,  $2,351,532  was 
used  for  1,685  trainee  slots  in  health  occupations. 

Changes  and  trends  in  manpower  training  for  health  occupations  occurred 

as  follows: 

. In  general,  practical  nursing  courses  became  shorter  (but 
still  complied  with  State  regulations  as  to  length)  and  this 
continues  to  be  the  trend.  However,  in  manpower,  the  time 
thus  saved  was  needed  to  provide  additional  basic  or  remedial 
courses  which  allowed  enrollees  to  profit  from  the  actual 
skill  training. 

. The  most  innovative  proposal  developed  for  the  health  occu- 
pations was  to  provide  training  for  800  employees  of  the  New 
York  City  Department  of  Hospitals  with  emphasis  on  upgrading 
in  five  related  areas  (Generic  Aide,  Senior  Aide,  Health 
Technician,  Licensed  Practical  Nurse,  and  guidance  and  super- 
vision services  for  Registered  Nurse)  which  represents  a 
career  ladder  approach.  Since  training  under  the  Manpower 
Act  is  limited  to  104  weeks,  and  since  programs  may  not  be 
degree-granting,  funds  provided  for  the  professional  nursing 
programs  were  approved  only  for  guidance  and  supervision 
activities. 

. The  statewide  special  program  for  nurses  licensed  by  waiver 
initiated  in  1968  was  continued  in  selected  communities  on  a 
smaller  scale  to  meet  continuing  needs  in  metropolitan  areas. 
Although  the  boards  of  education  were  usually  designated  as 
the  agencies  for  conducting  the  nursing  programs,  the  Urban 
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Center  of  the  State  University  of  New  York  at  Brooklyn  was 
an  except* or  *nd  was  designated  to  recycle  an  upgrading  pro- 
gram for  wui,  . nurses. 

The  source  of  funding  determined  items  allowable  in  budget 
requests.  Trainees  enrolled  in  MDT  and  STP  programs  received 
more  funds  in  training,  subsistence,  and  transportation 
allowances  than  WIN  trainees  insofar  as  Federal  and  State 
manpower  allocations  were  concerned.  However,  in  total,  the 
WIN  trainees  received  greater  benefits  because  they  continued 
to  receive  the  same  welfare  payments  as  prior  to  enrolling  in 
training  as  well  as  an  additional  incentive  payment  and  other 
benefits  such  as  work  permits  and  licensing  fees  not  provided 
to  the  State  and  Federal  manpower  enrol lees. 

In  response  to  local  requests,  the  New  York  State  Employment 
Service  has  projected  training  needs  well  enough  in  advance 
to  allow  for  program  completion  prior  to  admission  into 
scheduled  licensing  examinations  so  that  there  will  not  be 
an  excessive  time  lag  between  graduation  and  the  licensing 
examination  for  the  convenience  of  the  enrol lee, 

A survey  made  in  1970  to  determine  the  extent  of  absenteeism 
in  practical  nursing  programs  disclosed  that  the  average  was 
less  than  three  percent.  As  a result,  a recommendation  was 
made  to  training  agencies  to  allow  makeup  time  in  proposals 
for  minimal  absenteeism  and  to  refer  trainees  to  subsequent 
programs  in  cases  of  extensive  absenteeism. 

As  perceived  by  health  service  agencies,  patient  needs  will 
be  met  by  an  enlarging  spectrum  of  health  specialties.  How- 
ever, training  in  more  sophisticated  programs  entails  problems 
for  manpower  because  of  the  questionable  legality  of  performing 


functions  and  duties  infringing  on  other  progressions  1 areas 
already  protected  by  licensure,  registration,  or  certification. 
Therefore,  it  appears  the  emphasis  in  manpower  programs  will 
continue  to  focus  on  immediate  community  health  needs  through 
previously  established  successful  patterns  of  training.  How- 
ever, this  could  change  with  the  increased  return  of  Vietnam 
war  veterans  having  had  medical  corps  training  who  are  request- 
ing training  in  such  areas  as  medical  assistants. 

Results  of  Manpower  L.P.N.  graduates,  who  took  the  L.P.N.  licen- 
sure examination,  compared  very  favorably  with  L.P.N.  graduates 
of  high  school  and  proprietary  school  programs.  This  is  illus- 
trated as  follows: 
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GEOGRAPHIC  LOCATIONS  OF  PROGRAMS 

The  first  of  the  following  maps  of  New  York  State  identifies  the 
communities  for  which  Federal  MDTA  training  programs  were  approved;  the 
second,  State  manpower  training  programs;  and  the  third,  the  location  of 
work  incentive  training  programs.  In  reviewing  these  maps,  it  will  be 
apparent  that  the  concentration  of  projects  was  in  the  metropolitan  areas. 
Also,  it  will  be  noted  that  in  almost  all  the  communities  identified  as 
having  manpower  programs,  each  type,  namely  MDTA,  STP,  and  WIN,  is  repre- 
sented and  that  very  few  projects  were  approved  for  rural  areas  of  the 
State.  This  was  primarily  because  of  limited  funds  and  job  opportunities 
in  these  areas. 

Multioccupation  programs  were  located  in  the  large  urban  areas  and 
utilized  70  to  75  percent  of  available  funds  thus  limiting  funds  for  regu- 
lar  programs  in  other  areas.  RAR  programs  were  confined  to  those  areas 
specially  designated  as  economically  depressed.  Such  areas  were  so 
classified  after  having  had  an  unemployment  rate  of  6 percent  or  more  over 


a 6-month  period. 
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COMMUNITIES  CONDUCTING  INSTITUTIONAL  EMPLOYABILITY 
ORIENTATION  AND  SKILL  TRAINING  WORK  INCENTIVE  PROGRAMS 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


SPECIAL  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  MANPOWER  BUREAUS 


Comparative  Cost  Report 

An  analysis  was  made  of  programs  that  had  been  processed  for  final  audit 
to  determine  (I)  the  differences  between  estimated  and  actual  cost  by  line 

items,  and  (2)  why  these  differences  occurred. 

The  first  step  in  making  this  analysis  was  to  group  the  latest  completed 
programs  available  in  the  final  audit  files  into  categories,  such  as  Licensed 
Practical  Nurse,  Food  Services,  Automotive  Trades,  Machine  Trades,  and  Office 
Occupations,  and  tabulate  the  figures  for  every  line  item  in  each  project. 

This  procedure  was  used  for  28  programs  operated  in  fiscal  year  1967,  and 
24  programs  operated  in  fiscal  year  1968.  In  these  two  years,  21  Licensed 
Practical  Nurse  programs  were  selected  for  review  that  were  approved  in 
fiscal  year  1967,  and  10  that  were  approved  in  1968. 

Although  this  was  a limited  study,  the  findings  were  significant.  Pat- 
terns  of  overestimates  and  reasons  for  them  emerged  which  provided  useful 
data  for  the  review  of  currently  completed  proposals  being  processed  for 

approval. 

Since  a considerable  amount  of  this  analysis  centered  on  the  Licensed 
Practical  Nurse  program,  the  findings  for  this  program  are  presented  first. 
Salaries  and  employee  benefits,  line  items  1A  and  IB,  were  excessively  over- 
estimated.  However,  there  is  no  question  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
these  costs  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  In  almost  every  case,  the  estimates 
called  for  a particular  salary  and,  in  reality,  instructors  were  hired  at  a 
lower  rate  of  pay  than  specified,  or  more  instructors  were  used  at  a lower 
rate  of  pay.  Consequently,  a lower  level  of  benefits  was  required,  creating 
a sizeable  overestimate  of  costs  in  this  area.  This  situation  was  not  true 
of  the  multi- programs  because  there  was  less  staff  turnover.  Another  fre- 
quent overestimate,  appearing  in  almost  every  L.P.N.  program,  was  the  gross 


overestimate  in  laundry  cost.  In  many  programs,  this  item  could  well  have 
been  cut  by  40  percent  and  would  still  not  have  constituted  an  underesti- 
mate. The  problem  of  overestimates  was  somewhat  remedied  in  fiscal  year 
1968  by  the  pressure  exerted  to  deobligate  funds  at  periodic  intervals  or 
as  soon  as  it  became  apparent  there  would  be  excess  funds  within  the  project. 
Nevertheless,  upon  final  audit,  most  programs  had  as  much  excess  money  left 
over  as  was  deobligated.  It  was  determined  from  data  reviewed  for  L.P.N. 
programs  in  fiscal  year  1967  that  86.26  percent  of  the  moneys  approved  was 
encumbered,  whereas,  in  fiscal  year  1968,  83.64  percent  was  encumbered. 

Food  services  projects  costs  for  fiscal  year  1967  differed  from  other 
programs  in  that  there  were  more  excess  funds  for  "Instructional  Supplies" 
including  shipping  costs,  (line  item  IB),  than  for  "Employer  Share  of  Employee 
Benefits"  (line  item  2B).  Much  more  money  was  approved  for  supplies  than 
was  needed  for  the  numbers  to  be  trained.  Of  the  total  amount  approved, 

67.72  percent  was  utilized;  thereby,  making  the  food  service  programs  the 
highest  in  terms  of  overestimated  costs. 

In  the  Machine  Operator  programs  for  fiscal  year  1968,  "Instructional 
Salaries"  (line  item  1A)  and  "Employer  Share  of  Employee  Benefits"  (line 
item  2B),  were  the  forerunners  of  excess  estimate  followed  by  "Repair  and 
Servicing  of  Equipment"  (line  item  3A).  There  is  no  question  that  it  is 
difficult  to  estimate  damage  or  wear  to  equipment,  but  a careful  study  of 
the  age,  use,  and  type  of  equipment  by  a knowledgeable  person  could  reduce 
the  estimate  for  this  category  to  a more  realistic  figure.  In  contrast  to 
other  programs,  74.08  percent  of  the  total  amount  of  approved  funds  were 
encumbered. 

Office  occupations  followed  the  usual  pattern  of  other  programs  in 
overestimates  of  costs  by  line  items,  but  overestimates  were  much  less. 

For  these  programs,  an  average  of  92.88  percent  of  the  approved  amount  was 
encumbered  for  fiscal  year  1968, 


The  automotive  occupations  pattern  differed  only  in  that  the  amount 
of  excess  funds  in  "Other  Fixed  Charges,"  such  as  equipment  and  fire  in- 
surance (line  item  20,  was  the  second  largest  overestimate  line  item  cost, 
with  "Instructional  Salaries"  (line  item  1A),  cost  overestimates  being 
the  third  largest  cost  overestimate.  In  the  case  of  line  item  2B  over- 
estimates, this  occurred  because  the  insurances  approved,  such  as  liability, 
health,  and  workmen's  compensation,  were  not  used  in  the  majority  of  the 
programs.  The  analysis  of  the  fiscal  year  1968  projects  showed  that  95.23 
percent  of  the  total  amount  of  funds  approved  were  used,  thus  making  the 
automotive  programs  the  most  accurate  in  their  cost  estimates. 

It  is  suggested  this  comparative  cost  project  be  continued  in  ensuing 
years  to  develop  a set  of  costs  which  could  be  used  for  establishing  a 
standard  cost  per  pupil  or  per  program.  Implementing  a standard  cost 
system  would  enable  staff  to  provide  more  meaningful  consultative  and 
supervisory  services.  This  system  and  utilization  of  standard  courses  of 
study  (subject  to  modification  as  may  be  required)  would  permit  the 
* Department  to  fulfill  its  responsibilities  for  the  manpower  programs  more 
effectively,  with  a minimum  of  delay,  in  getting  programs  approved  and 
started,  which  has  been  a chronic  problem. 

Manpower  Newsletter 

A newsletter  was  published  jointly  by  the  two  manpower  bureaus,  as 
was  done  in  previous  fiscal  years.  The  purpose  of  this  newsletter  was  to 
inform  local  training  agencies  of  current  trends  and  developments  and  to 
make  known  any  changes  in  regulations  for  manpower  programs.  A sample  of 


the  newsletter  follows. 
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MANPOWER  CONFERENCE 

The  Fifth  Annual  Manpower  Conference  for 
administrators  and  directors  of  Manpower 
training  programs  will  be  held  May  20th,  21st, 
and  22d,  at  the  Homowack  Lodge  in  Spring  Glen, 
New  York. 

The  conference  provides  an  opportunity  for 
local  administrative  staff  to  meet  and  dis- 
cuss problems  and  successes  in  Manpower  pro- 
grams with  the  State  Education  Department 
staff.  Representatives  from  the  State  Labor 
Department  and  federal  level  agencies  will 
also  attend.  Among  the  scheduled  events  at 
the  conference  will  be  the  annual  meeting  of 
MANY  and  panels  on  such  topics  as  the  cluster 
concept  of  training,  processing  final  audits, 
equipment  accountability,  private  school  con- 
tracts, and  the  NABS-JOBS  programs. 

A complete  report  of  the  conference  pro- 
ceedings will  be  prepared  and  copies  distri- 
buted to  those  who  attend  the  conference. 

1970  APPROVED  FEDERAL  FUNDING 

As  of  April  10,  1970,  a total  of  $3.36  mil- 
lion in  educational  training  costs  has  been 
approved  for  New  York  State  for  seven  of  its 
Multi -Occupational  Centers.  Twenty  regular 
MDT  projects  accounted  for  $885,240.  An 
additional  $543,098  for  regular  MDT  projects 
was  approved  for  the  TRY  (Training  Resources 
for  Youth)  project  in  New  York  City.  Five 
communities  have  received  a total  of  $186,010 
in  Redevelopment  Area  Retraining  (RAR)  funds. 
One  Concentrated  Employment  Program  (CEP)  is 
operating  in  Rochester  with  an  approved  bud- 
get of  $290,537. 
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1970  APPROVED  WIN  FUNDING 

As  of  April  10,  1970,  ten  communities  have 
received  a total  of  $933,910  for  WIN  Employa- 
bility Orientation  programs  and  three  communi- 
ties have  received  $135,337  for  skill 
training. 

1971  STATE  TRAINING  PROGRAM  APPROPRIATION 

In  the  State  budget  for  1970-71,  $23  mil- 
lion has  been  appropriated  for  the  total 
State  Manpower  Training  Program.  This  amount 
is  an  increase  of  $8.0  million  over  the  1969- 
70  budget.  Of  the  total,  approximately  $7.2 
million  will  be  used  for  institutional  train- 
ing costs.  In  1970,  fifty-nine  (59)  institu- 
tional group  training  projects  received  $4.0 
million  in  educational  costs. 

NEW  TYPE  OF  MDT  AND  STP  CONTRACT 

For  several  years,  private  trade  and  busi- 
ness schools  have  participated  in  training 
individual  and  group  referrals  under  both 
the  Federal  Manpower  Training  Act  (MDTA)  and 
the  State  Manpower  Training  Program  (STP). 
During  this  time,  it  was  necessary  to  nego- 
tiate new  contracts  for  each  new  individual 
or  group  referral . 

Recently,  a new  type  of  standard  contract 
has  been  initiated  which  needs  to  be  nego- 
tiated only  once  with  each  school.  Adjust- 
ments in  tuition  rates  or  length  of  training 
may  be  made  by  amending  Appendix  B attached 
to  the  contract  for  a particular  school  when 
so  authorized  by  the  State  Education  Depart- 
ment supervisor  assigned  to  the  project. 

The  new  type  of  contract  is  a major  break- 
through in  expediting  the  processing  of 
contracts . 
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SKILLS  CENTERS 
NABS-JOBS 


Skills  Centers  in  New  York  State,  to  date, 
have  not  participated  to  any  qreat  extent  in 
the  NABS-JOBS  programs.  This  situation  re- 
sulted from  the  failure  of  the  prime  con- 
tractors to  consult  with  the  local  Skills 
Centers  prior  to  subcontracting  for  educa- 
tional services  and  also  because  of  the  re- 
imbursable system  of  payment.  This  basis  man- 
dated for  payment  is  presently  being  revised 
to  make  it  more  feasible  for  local  MDT  train- 
ing agencies  to  provide  the  basic  education 
and  remedial  components  of  the  contracts. 

When  a local  training  agency  learns  throuqh 
the  news  media  that  a NABS-JOBS  contract  is 
being  developed  or  has  been  approved  in  the 
area,  it  should  contact  the  employer  awarded 
the  contract  to  offer  its  services. 

New  York  City 

TRY  - Recently,  the  Training  Resources  for 
Youth  has  revised  its  program  dedicated  to 
serving  the  urgent  needs  of  young  men  between 
the  ages  of  17  and  21  in  the  Bedford  Stuyvesant 
section  of  Brooklyn.  Previously,  trainees  were 
given  counseling,  basic  education  and  occupa- 
tional training  to  provide  them  with  marketable 
skills.  School  dropouts  having  a myriad  of 
problems  predominate  in  this  target  qroup.  The 
outlook  of  many  of  these  youths  has  resulted  in 
their  steady  deterioration  into  a life  of 
crime,  perversion  and  dope  addiction. 

The  current  program,  funded  with  both  fed- 
eral and  local  monies,  is  designed  to  provide 
trainees  with  counseling,  basic  education,  em- 
ployability orientation  and  limited  occupa- 
tional experience  as  the  first  step  toward  be- 
coming work-ready.  Usually,  trainees  are  in 
the  program  from  8 to  12  weeks.  Upon  comple- 
tion, trainees  may  be  referred  to  any  of  the 
Manpower  training  programs  throughout  the 
metropolitan  area  or  directly  to  employment. 


physical  and  social  implications.  The  arugs 
discussed  include  marijuana,  LSD,  heroin, 
amphetamines,  and  barbiturates. 

Breakthrough  at  NYCATC  - Seven  female  trainees 
were  "graduated  Trom  "the  duplicating  machine 
operators'  course  at  the  New  York  City  Adult 
Training  Center  on  February  27.  The  D.M.O. 
teacher  and  the  basic  education  teachers  have 
contributed  to  the  breakthrough  of  women  in 
nontraditional  female  occupations.  Several 
female  graduates  of  the  last  group  are  pres- 
ently employed  with  the  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Company  in  this  capacity. 

The  WIN-Sears  Program  - Following  the  success- 
ful" cooperative  "training  program  with  the 
American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies, 
Sears -Roebuck  has  hired  25  WIN  trainees  as 
typists  after  they  completed  a 12-week  train- 
ing program  at  the  New  York  City  Adult  Train- 
ing Center. 

The  instructors  in  the  program  have  indi- 
cated that  the  group  was  very  dedicated  and 
responded  well  to  instruction.  Sears  sent 
two  supervisors  twice  a week  to  familiarize 
the  trainees  with  the  procedures  and  routines 
of  the  company. 

The  trainees  were  invited  to  the  Sears 
offices  on  9th  Avenue  for  an  all -day  visit  to 
familiarize  themselves  with  their  future  em- 
ployment. Sears  provided  free  lunches  for 
WIN  trainees  and  WIN  education  staff  members 
visiting  their  offices. 

The  WIN-Sears  program  culminated  with 
graduation  exercises  on  April  3rd,  at  the 
Brotherhood-In-Action  Building.  Mr.  Alfred  L. 
Green,  Executive  Director  of  the  Division  of 
Employment,  delivered  an  inspiring  commence- 
ment address  in  which  he  stressed  the  impor- 
tance of  specialized  training  for  occupations 
in  great  demand  today. 

Utica 


Student  Publishes  Booklet  - Mrs.  Edaphanie 
Pettigrew,  a mid-Manhattan  Adult  Training  Cen 
ter  graduate  of  the  April,  1969,  nurse  aide 
upgrading  class,  has  written  and  published  a 
booklet  entitled,  "Drugs:  Their  Physical  and 
Social  Effects". 


q In  the  booklet,  she  discusses  the  various 
I l/j(  chedelic  drugs,  hallucinogens,  narcotics, 
— stimulants  in  use  today,  along  with  their 


Industrial  Exposition  - An  industrial  expo- 
sition was-  held  April  16  to  April  18,  at  the 
Memorial  Auditorium.  The  Utica  Industrial 
Management  Association  donated  the  space  for 
the  Skills  Center's  booth.  Members  of  the 
faculty  and  trainees  at  the  Center  explained 
training  opportunities  to  visitors  at  the 
booth. 
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On  display  were  colored  slides  showing 
training  activities.  In  addition,  there 
were  brochures  and  copies  of  MDT  NEWS  for 
distribution.  Mr.  Anthony  D'Apice,  an  in- 
structor at  the  facility,  assisted  in  pre- 
paring the  brochures. 


accomplishment  in  terms  of  continued 
employment  of  graduates.  Of  all  the 
respondents,  88.7?  completing  insti- 
tutional clerical  programs  are  pres- 
ently employed  in  training-related 
jobs. 


MDT  on  TV  - On  Sunday,  April  26,  1970,  Sher- 
man Mears,  Administrative  Assistant,  at  the 
Canter,  appeared  on  WKTV's  "Employment  Op- 
portunity Program".  Interviewer  Charles 
Bigler  introduced  Mr.  Mears  who  explained 
the  skill  training  opportunities  offered 
at  the  Center. 

Graduation  - Twenty-seven  trainees  in  litho- 
varTtype  and  cashier  classes  were  recently 
graduated  at  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Center.  A special  feature  was  a 
dinner  prepared  and  served  by  the  food  ser- 
vice trainees  at  the  Center. 

White  Plains 

Skills  Center  Evaluation  - A comprehensive 
evaluation  of  MDT  programs  in  the  1968  multi - 
occupational  project  has  recently  been  com- 
pleted by  the  staff  at  the  Center.  Included 
are  an  analysis  of  the  personal  and  economic 
characteristics  of  trainees,  cost  benefit 
studies  of  trainees  receiving  public  assis- 
tance, the  employment  status  of  the  project's 
graduates,  and  their  pre-  and  post- training 
earnings.  The  evaluation  also  contained  a 
six-year  follow-up  study  of  clerical  trainees. 
Some  significant  findings  in  the  evaluation 
follow: 

(1)  Wages  after  training  for  employees 
receiving  public  assistance  averaged 
approximately  153?  greater  than  the 
average  monthly  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children.  As  a re- 
sult, public  assistance  costs  have 
been  reduced  by  $10,000  per  month 
for  the  Westchester  County  Department 
of  Social  Welfare. 

(2)  The  MDT  graduates  earned, in  the  first 
year  after  training, approximately 
$220,000  more  than  the  total  educa- 
tional cost  '.f  their  training. 

(3)  Present  employment  of  clerical 
trainees  represents  a significant 

ERIC 


The  evaluation  cites  the  special  activities 
initiated  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Center's 
program.  Three  of  these  activities  are  SLIM, 
a special  weight-reducing  program  for  women 
trainees,  SSELF  (Student  Savings  Emergency 
Loan  Fund),  designed  to  develop  regular  sys- 
tematic savings  habits  for  trainees,  and  the 
Executive  Council,  a trainee  council  which 
plans  activities  for  trainees  and  advises  ad- 
ministration in  policy  development. 

LONG  ISLAND  CITY 

The  first  class  of  MDT  stenographic 
trainees  was  graduated  from  the  Plaza  Business 
School  on  April  3,  1970.  Diplomas  we-e  awarded 
by  Oueens  Borough  Deputy  President  Robert  T. 
Groh.  Shown  below  is  Miss  Miriam  DiGiffarde, 
validictorian,  receiving  a gold  watch  for  100? 
attendance  by  Mr.  Herbert  Lieberman  of  the 
Central  Manpower  Bureau,  State  Employment  Ser- 
vice. Looking  on  is  Mr.  Callahan,  Director  of 
the  Plaza  Business  School. 
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ROCKLAND  COUNTY  BOCES 

The  trainees  in  the  LPN  program  are 
anxiously  awaiting  their  graduation  in  June. 
Of  the  14  trainees  in  the  present  class,  six 
are  planning  to  attend  Rockland  Community 
College  to  become  registered  nurses.  Also 
two  of  the  trainees  in  this  STP  program  are 
mothers  of  daughters  who  completed  the  regu- 
lar high  school  practical  nursing  program. 

STATE  MANPOWER  PERSONNEL 

Louis  J.  Siy  has  received  his  permanent 
appointment  as  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Man- 
power Program  Development.  The  Division  of 
Special  Occupational  Services  also  welcomes 
back  Carl  Benenati  from  his  educational  leave. 
Robert  Bielefeld  has  returned  to  the  Division 
of  Occupational  Education  Supervision. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Baker,  Bureau  Of  Manpower 
Program  Supervision,  attended  a two-day  con- 
ference of  the  Indiana  Manpower  Research 
Association  at  the  University  of  Indiana, 

March  18-20.  The  major  emphasis  of  the  con- 
ference was  the  projection  of  the  labor  mar- 
ket of  the  early  seventies,  the  place  of  and 
opportunities  for  the  disadvantaged  within 
that  market,  and  the  role  of  Employment  Ser- 
vice in  training  and  placement  referral. 

Fred  Arold,  Bureau  of  Manpower  Program 
Development,  attended  the  National  Working 
Conference  on  Instructional  Materials  and 
Media,  sponsored  by  the  Montclair  State  Col- 
lege (N.J.)  Adult  and  Continuing  Education 
Resource  Center  at  Cherry  Hill,  New  Jersey. 
This  conference  may  inaugurate  some  needed 
input  into  the  scarcity  of  relevant  class- 
room materials  in  the  field  of  Adult  Basic 
Education.  One  hundred-forty  adult  educa- 
tors from  all  sections  of  the  United  States 
were  invited  to  evaluate  the  curricular 
needs  of  ABE,  to  make  constructive  sugges- 
tions to  publishers  on  the  basis  of  these 
evaluations,  and  to  establish  some  regular 
and  workable  means  for  a continuing  ex- 
change of  information  between  ABE  personnel 
was  a major  concern  expressed. 

The  final  report  of  the  conference  is 
not  ready  for  distribution.  Persons  inter- 
ested in  its  preliminary  recommendations  or 


the  future  directions  of  this  undertaking 
may  contact  the  Conference  Coordinator, 

Mrs.  Mabel  M.  Ouderkirk,  Adult  and  Continu- 
ing Education  Resource  Center,  Montclair 
State  College,  Upper  Montclair,  New  Jersey, 
07043. 
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Manpower  Conference 


The  annual  Manpower  Conference  was  held  at  the  Homowack  Lodge,  Spring 
Glen,  New  York,  May  20-22,  1970.  The  theme,  Recent  Developments  in  Manpower 
Programs » was  presented  by  specialists  from  Federal,  State,  and  local  levels. 
Dissemination  of  current  information  regarding  new  legislation,  program 
direction,  evaluation,  and  basic  procedures  in  program  development  and 
supervision  were  the  major  concerns  of  the  conference. 

Approximately  150  professionals  attended  either  part  or  all  of  the 
conference.  Percentage  representation  by  type  of  affiliation  of  conference 
attendees  is  shown  below: 

EDUCATIONAL  AFFILIATION  OF  CONFERENCE  ATTENDEES 

Percent  of  Total 


Public  Education  67 

Private  Education  16 

* Federal  4 

State  and  local  11 

Other  2 


The  results  of  the  conference  were  documented  by  an  evaluation  ques- 
tionnaire which  indicated  the  conference  was  a very  informative  one  and 
should  be  repeated  in  the  next  fiscal  year.  Also,  the  questionnaire  in- 
dicated representatives  from  local  training  agencies  and  institutions  would 
like  to  become  more  extensively  involved  in  the  planning  and  carrying  out 
of  the  next  conference.  This  will  definitely  be  incorporated  as  a part 
of  the  overall  planning  of  the  next  manpower  conference. 


O 


ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  MANPOWER 
PROGRAM  SUPERVISION 


The  Bureau  of  Manpower  Program  Supervision  supervises  the  implemen- 
tation, operation,  and  closing  of  training  programs  which  have  been  approved 
and  funded  under  the  Federal  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  (MDTA), 
Title  V,  Social  Security  Act  (WIN),  and  the  State  Training  Program  (STP) 
under  Article  23-A,  State  Labor  Law. 

The  Bureau's  supervisory  responsibilities  are  divided  into  two  major 
functions:  one,  program  management,  and  two,  program  evaluation.  Although 

neither  function  can  be  solely  limited  to  office  work  or  field  work,  a 
further  breakdown  is  useful  here  to  show  where  the  bulk  of  particular  work 
responsibilities  are  carried  on.  Program  management  can  be  considered 
primarily  as  office  work  including  fiscal  accountability,  equipment  account- 
ability, individual  trainee  referrals,  provision  for  inservice  training 
of  institutional  personnel,  curriculum,  and  procedures  review. 

The  evaluation  of  training  programs  is  primarily  a field  supervision 
task  oriented  specifically  toward  complying  with  Section  160.7  (3)  of 
(45  CFR).  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  responsibilities  listed  under  program 
management  would  not  be  carried  on  in  the  field.  Rather,  that  the  field 
work  will  include  elements  of  the  program  management  function  with  the 
major  focus  of  this  function  being  in  this  office.  The  program  evaluation 
function  will  focus  on  administrative  supervision  in  the  field  with  a 
second  level  of  responsibility  for  program  management. 

Program  Evaluation 

Program  evaluation  was  designed  to  be  carried  out  as  a field  supervisory 
activity  to  provide  continuous  ongoing  assistance  to  the  training  agencies 
and  to  evaluate  programs  with  a consideration  of  the  need  for  continuing  the 
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program  and  proposing  recommendations  for  improvement. 

Valid  data  on  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  programs  and 
trainees  is  essential  as  a basis  for  knowledgeable  decision-making  and 
program  evaluation.  The  needed  data  are,  at  present,  available  on  various 
report  forms  and  diverse  types  of  narrative  input.  There  is  a need  to 
have  this  data  translated  into  a readily  usable  form  and  made  available 
for  use  by  local,  State,  and  Federal  Educational  and  Employment  Service 
agencies, 

A study  was  implemented  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a comprehensive,  interdepartmentally  coordinated  basic  manpower 
data  system  through  investigation  of  data  needs,  data  accessibility  and 
computer  capability.  The  study  was  planned  to  include  the  development  of 
coordinated  reporting  forms,  a determination  of  data  retrieval  and  output 
options,  and  the  field  testing  of  a model  data  collection  and  dissemination 
system.  The  field  test  was  designed  to  include  the  use  of  new  reporting 
forms,  quality  control  procedures,  tabulation  of  data,  and  sample  retrieval 
of  specified  data. 

Interim  reports  were  planned  for  each  of  the  first  two  phases  of  the 
study  as  a basis  for  further  development  of  the  system.  Upon  completion 
of  all  phases,  a final  report  was  anticipated. 

As  Phase  One  of  the  Feasibility  Study  progressed,  an  interrelationship 
was  discovered  between  the  objectives  of  the  study  and  an  investigation 
being  made  by  the  Manpower  Resources  Commission,  As  a consequence,  the 
Feasibility  Study  was  terminated  with  the  interim  report  of  the  first  phase. 
The  responsibility  for  development  of  a basic  data  system  for  manpower  has 
been  assumed  by  the  Manpower  Resources  Commission  which  maintains  liaison 
with  the  Education  Department  through  the  Assistant  Commissioner  for  Occupa- 
tional Education  and  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Occupational  Education 
Research.  Work  was  continued  on  a glossary  of  terms  relevant  to  MDT. 


Inservice  Training  for  Local  Manpower  Staff 


A carefully  designed  and  conducted  program  of  inservice  training  is 
still  very  much  needed  to  help  instructors  gain  an  awareness  of  the  special 
needs  and  problems  of  disadvantaged  trainees.  Inservice  training  provided 
during  this  fiscal  year  was  not  as  extensive  as  desired.  However,  it  is 
expected  the  inservice  program  will  be  expanded  in  the  forthcoming  fiscal 
year  as  a result  of  a greater  awareness  of  this  need  as  brought  out  in  pro- 
gram evaluation  reports, 

A modest  telephone  survey  to  determine  the  kinds  of  inservice  trainig 
activities  in  the  eight  upstate  skills  centers  during  the  1970  fiscal  year 
indicated: 

1,  Four  agencies  conducted  such  training  which  primarily 
focused  on  orientation  of  instructors  to  the  manpower 
programs  for  a total  of  35  sessions  involving  59  staff 
members  as  participants  and  seven  in  planning.  Two  of 
the  programs  which  consisted  of  several  sessions  were 
held  at  regularly  scheduled  times,  usually  on  a weekly 
basis,  lasting  from  1 to  2 hours  per  session  as  a part 
of  the  regular  school  day.  Eleven  different  general 
topics  were  discussed, 

2,  Community  resource  persons  were  used  by  only  one  agency, 
and  in  this  instance,  five  different  resources  were  used, 

3,  Estimated  percent  of  staff  members  participating  in  a 
university  or  college  program  for  each  center  ranged  from 
5 percent  to  80  percent,  with  an  overall  average  of  23*6 
percent  attending. 

This  very  brief  summary  indicated  that  some  attempt  was  being  made  to 
provide  a limited  amount  of  inservice  training  to  MDT  skills  center  staff, 
on  a wide  range  of  topics. 


During  the  same  period  of  time,  AMIDS  (Area  Manpower  Instructors 
Development  Seminars)  seminars  were  presented  to  the  entire  professional 
staff  of  the  skills  centers  at  Albany,  Binghamton,  New  Hyde  Park,  Syracuse, 
White  Plains,  and  Utica,  Approximately  930  persons  - manpower  instructors, 
administrators,  counselors,  supervisors,  trainees,  employment  service  repre- 
sentatives, and  others  participated  in  this  tuition-free,  people- to-people, 
instructional  program* 

MDTA,  WIN,  and  STP  funds  made  possible  the  attendance  of  155  pro- 
fessional staff  at  AMIDS,  through  reimbursement  of  travel  and  subsistence 
expenditures  and  through  payment  of  salaries  during  hours  of  training 
after  regular  school  hours,  A comparison  of  allocations  and  expenditures 
from  the  three  sources  is  shown  below: 

AMIDS  ALLOCATION  AND  EXPENDITURES,  NEW  YORK  STATE 


SOURCE 

ALLOCATION 

EXPENDITURES 

NO.  OF  PERSONS  1 
PARTICIPATED 

MDTA 

$ 19,000. 

$ 18,945. 

86 

STP 

1,000. 

1,000. 

4 

WIN 

10,000. 

9,940. 

65 

TOTALS: 

$ 30,000. 

$ 29,885. 

155 

Fiscal  Accountability 

During  the  1970  fiscal  year  there  were  seven  Work  Incentive  projects, 
12  coupled  On-the-Job  Training  projects,  29  State  training  projects,  13 
Redevelopment  Area  Retraining  projects,  and  133  Manpower  Development  Train- 
ing projects  which  were  processed  to  Educational  Financial  Aid  for  final 
audit. 

The  total  deobligations  for  MDTA  projects  during  the  fiscal  year 
amounted  to  $6,038,144  for  104  projects.  State  training  project  deobliga- 
tions for  22  projects  totaled  $381,916. 

The  Division  of  Educational  Financial  Aid  processed  81  MDTA  project 
audits  totaling  $6,164,378,  while  there  were  22  State  training  project 
audits  processed  for  an  actual  cost  of  $556,000. 


Equipment  Accountability 


At  present,  the  inventory  of  manpower  equipment  purchased  with  Federal 
and  State  funds  includes  over  18,000  nonexpendable  items  with  a total  value 
greater  than  ^$5, 400, 000,  Refer  to  table  A in  the  appendix  for  a listing  of 
the  geographic  distribution  of  this  equipment  and  amounts  thereof, 

t 

) 

Federal  Government  Surplus  Administration  excess  property  continued  as 
an  important  source  of  equipment,  supplies,  and  material.  The  equipment 
acquired  from  this  program  was  on  loan  and,  in  most  cases,  required  expen- 
ditures of  manpower  funds  only  for  transportation  and  installation.  The 
level  of  utilization  of  excess  property  reached  almost  3,000  accountable 
items  with  an  original  cost  value  that  approximated  $315,000,  Another 
$202,500  in  expendable  supplies  was  obtained  through  excess  property  sources 
during  the  first  9 months  of  1970,  Refer  to  table  B in  the  appendix  for 
details  of  distribution. 

The  primary  task  accomplished  during  the  past  year  has  been  the  con- 
version of  Manpower  equipment  inventory  records  to  a mechanized  punch  card 
system.  This  system  has  undergone  a great  deal  of  revision  and  simplifica- 
tion since  its  conception,  and  now  functions  as  the  primary  instrument  of 
inventory  control  for  MDT,  STP,  and  Federal  excess  equipment.  The  transi- 
tion to  the  punch  card  system  was  carried  out  with  the  advice  and  coopera- 
tion of  the  Electronic  Data  Processing  unit  of  the  New  York  State  Education 
Department, 

A great  deal  of  time  was  required  to  implement  the  mechanical  record 
system  because  of  the  necessity  to  completely  cross-check  and  correct  over 
7 years  of  equipment  records  and  related  information.  Codes  were  assigned 
to  each  manpower  center  and  to  the  different  types  of  equipment  in  use. 

This  required  the  revision  of  all  equipment  forms  to  conform  with  the  in- 
formation needed  to  compile  an  equipment  inventory  printout. 

The  next  task  was  to  verify  the  accuracy  and  completeness  of  the  first 


printing.  Since  this  task  was  begun  many  years  after  the  inception  of  the 
manpower  program  and  because  the  basic  format  of  the  printout  was  revised 
several  times  prior  to  the  printing,  there  was  an  inevitably  high  percentage 
of  error  and  duplication.  Corrections  were  carried  out  at  both  the  State 
and  local  levels.  In  order  to  insure  that  administrators  at  the  manpower 
training  centers  would  be  able  to  use  and  check  their  section  of  the  print- 
out against  their  own  records,  a demonstration  packet  was  developed  and 
orientation  visits  were  carried  out  by  equipment  section  personnel. 

The  task  of  correcting  the  first  printing,  primarily  accomplished  by 
the  diligent  efforts  of  each  MDT  center,  resulted  in  an  accurate,  up-to-date, 
single  document  that  brought  together  for  the  first  time  inventory  informa- 
tion from  all  projects  in  each  center,  and  showed  exactly  the  equipment  for 
which  each  center  will  be  held  accountable. 

In  order  to  keep  the  printout  up  to  date,  revised  copies  will  be 
distributed  approximately  four  times  a year  to  each  center  both  for  infor- 
mation and  for  accountability  certification  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Thfe 
advantage  of  this  type  of  inventory  is  that  the  listings  may  be  sorted  in 
any  of  several  ways,  MDT  centers  will  receive  two  copies  of  their  inventory, 
one  sorted  numerically  by  commodity.  Another  advantage  is  that  both  of 
these  lists  will  contain  totals  for  number  of  items  and  dollar  cost. 

In  addition  to  the  inventory  lists  each  center  will  be  informed  of 
MDT  equipment  not  in  use  in  a current  or  recent  MDT  project,  via  the 
"available11  printout.  This  listing  was  sorted  by  commodity  or  equipment 
available  for  transfer  to  any  center  that  has  a need  for  that  equipment  in 
a proposed  or  ongoing  project. 

The  use  of  electronic  data  processing  methods  in  inventory  control 
and  the  "available"  printout  are  some  of  the  means  in  use  to  obtain  the 
best  utilization  of  manpower  equipment  and,  thus,  provide  the  best  training 
opportunities  possible  per  training  dollar. 
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MDT  FIELD  SERVICE  FROM  SPECIAL  FIELD  BUREAUS 


In  keeping  with  Department  policy,  the  manpower  bureaus  utilized  staff 
specialists  to  provide  services  in  local  manpower  agencies. 

Services  Provided  by  the  Bureau  of  Basic  Continuing  Education 

Four  staff  members  who  made  a total  of  36  field  visits  to  provide: 

. Administrative  conferences  with  local  staffs 

• Instruction  observation  followed  by  consultation 
and  discussion  with  the  instructional  staffs 

• Specific  recommendations  given  to  the  local  staffs 
as  to  materials  and  methodology  to  incorporate  for 
quality  instruction 

Proposals  were  examined  for  recommendations  of  utilization  of  staff, 
materials,  and  dollars  available: 

• Periodic  meetings  were  attended  which  included  members 
of  the  Education  Department  and/or  community  adminis- 
trators. 

. Bulletins,  bibliographies,  and  other  materials  were 
developed  and  forwarded  to  the  field  and  MDT  bureaus. 

. Inservice  staff  development  programs  were  held  by  staff 
for  local  basic  education  instructors  (Albany,  Utica, 

New  York  City,  and  Syracuse). 

• Learning  laboratories  were  initiated,  or  are  in  the 
process  of  being  developed,  in  New  York  City  (Harlem 
Teams  Pre- Employment  Program),  Rochester,  and  Buffalo 
as  a direct  result  of  recommendations  from  the  Bureau 
of  Basic  Continuing  Education. 

. The  results  of  research  for  English  as  a second  language 
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for  trainees  were  disseminated  to  all  applicable  multi- 
programs. 

. A recommendation  was  made  to  all  multioccupational 
project  directors  that  correctional  institution  industries 
be  surveyed  for  less  expensive  instructional  furniture. 

Services  Provided  by  the  Bureau  of  Guidance 

Supervision  - all  staff  of  this  bureau  was  directly  involved  in  super- 
vision including: 

. Onsite  visitation  to  the  office  of  the  guidance  director 
of  the  multi-program  which,  at  times,  have  included  dis- 
cussion with  guidance  personnel  of  the  various  training 
centers. 

. Assistance  to  the  directors  of  many  of  the  programs  and 
personal  conferences  in  Albany  with  bureau  staff. 

Workshops  - This  is  the  third  year  of  annual  day-long  workshops  in  New 
York  City  for  metro  area  multioccupational  project  personnel  and  in  Central 
New  York  for  guidance  personnel  in  MDT  upstate. 

Publications 

. "Counseling  of  the  Urban  Poor"  was  published  and  since  has 
received  wide  approval  by  MDT  and  other  counselor  education 
institutions  in  the  State.  The  publication  emerged  from 
the  work  of  two  former  supervisors  of  MDT  counselor  programs 
in  the  City  of  New  York  - Mrs.  Sealy  and  Mrs.  Ford. 

. A second  bulletin  with  parallel  pertinence  to  guidance  per- 
sonnel in  programs  dealing  with  the  disadvantaged  and 
minority  population  is  planned,  Mrs.  Fleming,  the  super- 
visor in  New  York  City  MDT,  and  other  leaders  will  be 
responsible  for  the  new  publication. 
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PROBLEMS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS  AS  RELATED  TO  THE  BUREAU 
OF  MANPOWER  PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT 


In  the  course  of  developing  MDTA  proposals  for  funding,  a number  of 
persistent  and  recurring  problems  have  been  encountered.  While  most  of 
these  problems  have  not  prevented  funding  of  the  programs,  they  have  re- 
stricted efficient  and  expeditious  handling  of  projects.  The  most  trouble- 
sane  are  enumerated  below  with  suggestions  for  improvement: 

1.  Inappropriateness  of  Form  3117.  Form  3117,  Supplement  to 
Summary  of  Cost  of  Occupational  Training,  is  overly  detailed 
in  its  requirements  for  specific  listings  of  instructional 
materials  and  supplies,  instructional  hour  breakdowns,  itemized 
administrative  cost  breakdowns,  and  scheduling  of  trainee  sec- 
tions. While  estimates  of  these  costs  and  the  preparation  of 
detailed  listings  might  be  realistic  for  small,  single,  specific 
projects,  they  become  misleading,  inaccurate,  and  unfeasible  for 
practical  use  when  developing  the  larger  multi-programs.  Some 
of  these  programs,  of  up  to  2 years  in  span,  designed  to 
handle  a continuous  intake  of  students  through  prevocational 
and  specific  training,  and  utilizing  the  clustered  format  in 
subprojects,  are  simply  too  complicated  to  handle  and  budget 

in  such  a naive  and  straight- jacketed  fashion.  The  local 
training  agency  is  not  in  a position  months  before  a program 
begins  to  make  even  the  most  tentative  estimates  in  so  detailed 
a manner.  Some  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  funding 
of  projects  on  a modified  cost-per- trainee "hour  basis,  as  is 
now  done  with  private  school  projects. 

2.  Administrative  and  Overhead  Costs.  As  projects  are  now  de- 
veloped, administrative,  counseling,  supervisory,  and  building 
costs  are  included  in  a packet  on  the  basis  of  the  needs  of 


that  single  program  standing  alone.  The  larger  skills  center 
in  this  kind  of  environment  are  faced  with  the  continuing  pro- 
blem of  attempting  to  maintain  sufficient  staff  to  properly 
operate  MDTA  programs  on  a project- to- project  basis.  Consid- 
eration should  be^given  to  the  possibility  of  an  annualized 
funding  based  upon  an  early  estimate  of  total  trainee  enrollment. 
Schedule  of  Sections  Information.  A great  deal  of  time  is  spent 
at  all  levels  in  completing  schedule  of  sections  information, 
including  starting  and  ending  dates,  number  of  days  per  month 
of  instruction,  number  and  nature  of  holidays  to  be  taken, 
length  of  program  in  days  and  hours,  and  exact  number  of  trainees 
per  section.  In  larger  multi-projects,  a good  deal  of  this  data 
leans  toward  the  meaningless  and  is  completed  in  form  only.  Ex- 
cept for  total  project  starting  and  ending  dates,  little  of  this 
information  can  actually  be  known  beforehand,  due  in  large  part 
to  the  uncertainty  of  eventual  employment  service  referrals, 
lack  of  any  knowledge  beforehand  as  to  actual  trainee  capabili- 
ties, the  utilization  of  formats  for  continuous  intake  and  outgo 
of  sections  of  trainees,  and  the  identification  of  training  re- 
quirements for  occupational  clusters.  Consequently,  schedules 
tend  to  need  revision  several  times  prior  to  funding  and  continu- 
ally thereafter  as  training  takes  place.  Consideration  should  be 
given  to  the  omission  of  all  but  total  project  starting  and  end- 
i2£  dates,  and  length  of  program  in  hours  per  trainee.  The  local 
agency,  with  State  supervision  once  a program  is  begun,  is  in  a 
better  position  to  ascertain  its  class  time  needs  without  con- 
stant schedule  and  MT-2  revisions.  Funding  oil  a cost-per- trainee 
basis,  as  suggested  in  item  1 above,  plus  strict  reporting  of 


section  data  on  Form  4021  should  provide  the  Bureau  of  Manpower 
Development  Program  Supervision  with  sufficient  information  to 
satisfy  this  supervisory  role* 

4.  Time  Lag  Between  Approval  of  a Project  and  Notification  of 
Funding.  Under  presently  followed  procedures,  there  is  an  ex- 
tensive lag  between  the  time  when  an  MDTA  project  is  signed  at 
State/Federal  review  and  the  time  when  official  approval  of 
the  project  is  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Manpower  Program 
Development  in  the  form  of  an  approval  and  funding  letter.  This 
delay,  often  as  long  as  3 to  4 weeks  and  more,  means  that  the 
local  training  agency,  with  a rigidly  imposed  schedule  of  its 
own  (see  No.  3 above)  to  maintain,  is  often  unable  to  begin  a 
program  as  outlined  in  the  project  Schedule  of  Sections.  In 
addition  to  the  uncertainty  and  trainee  inconvenience,  this 
also  is  a cause  for  failure  to  initiate  a project  by  the 
stipulated  date  and  requires  a whole  series  of  additional 
paperwork  submissions  in  the  form  of  schedule  changes,  with  the 
definite  likelihood  of  additional  MT-2  revisions  being  required 
before  a project  is  ever  begun.  Consideration  should  be  given 
to  the  possibility  of  speeding-up  the  approval  process  to 
reduce  this  time  lag  to  a more  reasonable  tolerance.  This 
could  be  accomplished  through  a change  in  procedure  whereby 
Regional  H.E.W.  would  be  allowed  to  dispatch  a notice  of  funding 
to  the  Bureau  of  Manpower  Program  Development  immediately, 
subsequent  to  the  State/Federal  review,  without  waiting  for  the 
usual  receipt  of  packages  from  the  State  Education  Department 
which  have  often  been  delayed  in  delivery  to  the  U.S.  Regional 
Office.  Such  a procedure  is  now  a matter  of  course  in  Employment 
Service. 


Section  251,  Projects  for  Correctional  Institutions.  Due  to  the 


fact  that  moneys  are  not  apportioned  to  the  states,  which  thus 
makes  funding  uncertain,  section  251  has  not  had  the  impact 
which  Congress  intended.  Submission  of  correctional  institution 
proposals  requires  all  of  the  developmental  work  that  section  231 
(regular)  proposals  require  with  none  of  the  implied  guarantees. 
As  of  June  30,  1970,  only  one  section  251  proposal  had  been 
approved  for  New  York  State.  Consideration  should  be  given  to 
this  aspect  of  MDTA  in  order  to  develop  more  workable  avenues 
for  funding  of  correctional  institution  proposals. 

Developmental  Funds.  In  fiscal  year  1970,  New  York  State  re- 

. 

ceived  $90,000  in  funds  to  assist  public  agencies  in  the 
development  of  proposals.  In  the  same  fiscal  year,  240 
requests  were  made  for  these  developmental  funds  based  upon 
MT-Ps  assigned  to  public  training  agencies.  The  amount 
requested  by  local  agencies  exceeded  the  State  grant.  How- 
ever, vouchers  submitted  for  reimbursement  were  less  than  the 
original  requests.  There  was  a delay  in  processing  develop- 
mental funds  because  it  was  not  known  what  amount  of  funds 
would  be  available.  This  fact  was  not  known  until  the  State 
Administrative  Budget  was  approved  which  was  well  after  the 
fiscal  year  had  commenced. 

Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  possibility  of  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  moneys  available  for  developmental 
purposes.  These  funds  should  be  provided  on  a grant-in-aid 
basis  in  the  fiscal  year  preceding  program  development, 
rather  than  as  an  ex  post  facto  reimbursement  as  is  now  done. 
Larger  grants,  earmarked  for  program  development,  coupled 
with  a simplification  of  the  0E  3117  form  as  outlined  in 


No.  1 on  page  40,  would  free  more  of  these  developmental  funds 
to  be  used  as  they  were  originally  intended  for  the  development 
of  improved  educational  programs  and  curricula.  As  now  prac- 
ticed, most  of  what  is  called  development  tends  to  be  the 
development  of  budget  forms  and  itemized  lists  of  various  kinds. 
Lack  of  Consultation  with  Education  in  the  Writing  of  an  MT-1. 
Under  the  procedure  now  followed,  the  MT-1  is  prepared  primarily 
by  employment  service  and  delivered  to  the  State  Education  Depart 
ment  for  implementation.  While  no  affront  to  the  employment 
service  is  intended,  it  is  a questionable  proposition  that  this 
division  of  the  Labor  Department  alone  is  best  equipped  to  dic- 
tate the  content  of  institutional  MDTA  training.  Some  thought 
should  be  given  to  the  possibility  of  a joint  effort  being  made 
in  the  generation  of  the  MT-1;  a collaboration  between  the 
local  employment  service  director  and  the  local  skills  center 
staff  with  the  State  Education  Department  Bureau  personnel 
acting  on  a consultative  basis.  Such  an  effort,  coupled  with 
a significant  increase  in  field  activity  by  the  Bureau  of  Man- 
power Program  Development  during  the  period  of  actual  proposal 
development,  would  produce  a more  precise  blueprint  upon  which 
to  base  a training  program  and  negate  the  extensive  revisions 
and  budget  cutting  which  is  now  almost  a matter  of  course  when 
completed  proposals  are  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Manpower 
Program  Development. 

Problem  Area  Related  to  MT-l's.  MT-l's  are  frequently  sub- 
mitted to  the  Bureau  of  Manpower  Program  Development  without 
sufficient  lead  time  to  permit  proper  proposal  development. 

Sound  development  ideally  requires  a minimum  of  3 months  from 
the  time  of  submission  of  the  MT-1  until  the  proposed  starting 
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date  of  the  program.  Developing  the  educational  component  of 
a project  on  short  notice  can  result  in  approval  of  what  may 
turn  out  to  be  a substandard  program. 

MT-l's  have  not  been  generated  for  a sufficient  variety 
of  occupations  and  numbers  of  training  slots  to  utilize  the 
full  capacity  of  ongoing  skills  centers.  This  has  resulted 
in  a considerable  amount  of  wasted  resources  and  high  overhead 
when  considering  the  per  capita  cost*  The  reason  usually 
given  for  this  failure  to  train  at  capacity  is  that  the  local 
employment  service  surveys  do  not  substantiate  a need  for 
additional  occupations  or  enrollments.  Skills  center  person- 
nel, on  the  other  hand,  who  have  developed  contacts  with 
smaller  employers,  maintain  that  a need  does  exist  for  addi- 
tional training.  In  view  of  these  conflicting  points  of  view, 
it  would  seem  appropriate  for  local  employment  service  agencies 
to  undertake  a more  thorough  and  comprehensive  survey  of  occu- 
pational needs  to  include  the  needs  of  smaller  employers. 

9*  Lack  of  Funding  for  Equipment  Items.  Due  to  a chronic  shortage 
of  funds,  necessitating  arbitrary  budget  cutting,  many  of  the 
skills  centers  are  complaining  of  a serious  shortage  of  instruc- 
tional equipment  with  which  to  operate  approved  programs.  This 
is  especially  true  in  certain  kinds  of  specific  projects  which, 
almost  by  nature,  require  the  acquisition  of  expensive  items 
(e.g.  Automotive  Trades);  items  in  quantity  (e.g.  clerical 
occupations  typewriters),  or  items  which  are  scarce  in  Federal 
excess  and  surplus  property  outlets.  Part  of  this  problem,  in 
the  past,  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  the  State  was  in  the 
process  of  developing  an  efficient  equipment  inventory  account- 
ing system.  Therefore,  requests  for  high  cost  items  were 
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difficult  to  identify  as  being  available  for  transfer  which 
would  have  helped  to  remedy  the  equipment  shortage  problem. 

While  this  problem  is  well  on  the  way  to  solution  through  the 
inauguration  of  a new  and  comprehensive  processing  system, 
the  fact  still  remains  that  local  agencies  are  being  strangled 
by  a budget  process  which  requires  the  strictest  itemization  of 
expected  equipment  purchases  long  before  a project  begins. 
Subsequent  changes  in  program  needs  bring  into  play  a time 
consuming,  paper-filled  process  of  request  and  approval  which 
may  or  may  not  be  forthcoming.  As  before,  the  most  practical 
solution  to  this  dilemma  would  be  the  funding  of  projects  on 
some  modified  cost-per- trainee-hour  or  other  unit  cost  basis 
allowing  the  local  agency  working  with  State  Education  Depart- 
ment supervisors  to  determine  for  itself  what  means  and  kinds  of 
expenditures  are  needed  to  carry  out  project  objectives. 

10.  Variation  of  Budget  Forms  Between  State  and  Federal  Projects. 
Beginning  in  fiscal  year  1970,  Form  0E  3117  was  adopted  for 
use  in  the  development  of  project  budgets  for  funding  under 
Federal  MDTA.  New  York  State  in  the  subsequent  period  has  con- 
tinued to  require  the  use  of  Form  4000  for  the  funding  of  pro- 
jects approved  under  the  State  Manpower  Training  Act,  and  the 
Work  Incentive  Training  Program.  While  this  is  primarily  a 
problem  to  be  solved  by  the  State  of  New  York,  some  attempt 
should  be  made  to  reconcile  the  differences  which  now  exist 
between  the  two  sets  of  conflicting  forms.  Training  agencies 
operating  with  limited  staff  are  placed  in  the  impractical  and 
wasteful  position  of  having  to  carry  on  indefinitely  with  a 
multiple  set  of  fiscal  ledgers*  A revision  of  Fo;*m  3117  as 
previously  described,  and  an  adaption  of  this  new  recommended 
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3117  form  would  go  far  to  overcome  this  problem  for  State  manpower 
and  WIN  programs. 

11.  Lack  of  Communication  and  Coordination  in  the  Funding  of  Multi- 
Agency  Projects.  Concentrated  Employment  projects  have  been  diffi- 
cult to  develop  due  to  the  multiplicity  of  local,  State,  and 
Federal  agencies  involved,  and  a lack  of  any  real  or  continuing 
coordination  between  these  agencies.  In  the  beginning  there 
appeared  to  be  a lack  of  understanding  of  operational  procedures 

by  the  various  agencies  involved*  Many  of  the  initial  meetings 
were  unstructured  and  discussions  usually  ended  in  misunderstandings 
over  basic  program  direction  and  philosophy.  In  addition  to  this 
lack  of  a practical  operating  base,  fiscal  coordination  has  proven 
to  be  a maze  of  difficulties  due  to  the  multiplicity  of  methods  of 
funding  provided  for  by  the  various  funding  agencies. 

Solutions  required  necessitate  a revamping  of  policies  and 
procedures  by  administrative  agencies  responsible.  In  the  mean- 
time, State  Employment  Service  and  the  State  Education  Department 
should  become  involved  in  CEP  as  planning  for  such  a program 
begins.  At  the  outset,  a more  efficient  and  regularized  system 
of  responsibility  and  communications  should  be  established. 

12,  Excessive  Paperwork  in  MDTA  Multi occupational  Projects.  Current 
regulations  and  procedures  in  the  development  of  Multioccupational 
programs  require  the  submission  of  a separate  "packet11  of  materials 
for  each  specific  skill  area  or  clustered  subproject  in  a multi- 
program, This  process  generates  a great  deal  of  paperwork  in  the 
form  of  data  breakdowns,  subbreakdowns,  various  detailed  prorations, 
and  much  duplication.  It  is  suggested  that  a process  similar  to 
that  practiced  for  funding  WIN  proposals  be  investigated.  This 
requires  only  a single  Form  4000  and  backup  for  all  components  of 
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specific  training,  with  any  necessary  itemization  included  as 
attachments.  The  final  approval  submission  consists  of  three 
parts:  a prevocational  budget,  a specifics  budget,  and  a total 

umbrella  budget,  rather  than  the  usual  10  or  more  separate  docu- 
ments required  for  MDTA. 

13.  Administrative  Problems  with  HEW.  On  occasions,  the  program 
officer  responsible  for  the  prereview  of  projects  has  requested 
changes  in  a proposal  prior  to  a State/Federal  review.  It  is 
recommended  that  any  request  for  such  alterations  of  a proposal 
be  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Manpower  Program  Development  several 
working  days  prior  to  the  date  of  a Federal/State  review,  par- 
ticularly for  the  more  complex  proposals  such  as  the  "multi's," 
Frequently,  it  has  been  difficult  to  schedule  State/Federal 
reviews  because  of  the  unavailability  of  Federal  review  personnel 
due  to  their  many  other  commitments.  It  is  suggested  a yearly 
schedule  of  reviews  be  established  at  the  start  of  a fiscal  year 
on  a particular  day  of  each  month  agreeable  to  all  parties  con- 
cerned, These  reviews  could  be  supplemented  by  additional  dates 
as  the  need  arises. 
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PROBLEMS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS  AS  RELATED  TO  THE 
BUREAU  OF  MANPOWER  PROGRAM  SUPERVISION 


Program  Evaluation,  Although  the  State  Education  Department  has  been  in- 
volved in  administering  Federal  manpower  programs  since  1961,  field  super- 
visory services  have  never  been  adequate.  Arrangements  have  been  made  with 
other  Department  units  to  provide  the  subject  supervision.  Thus,  specialists 
in  trade  and  technical  education  supervise  the  laboratory  portion  of  trade 
and  industrial  projects;  business  education  supervises  the  laboratory  portion 
of  business  occupations,  etc. 

In  the  past,  local  assistance  has  not  been  provided  in  administrative 
services  and  evaluation.  With  the  recent  restructuring  of  the  manpower 
bureau  into  two  different  bureaus,  this  situation  should  show  significant 
improvement.  The  Bureau  of  Manpower  Program  Supervision  has  been  restruc- 
tured to  provide  field  services  on  two  different  levels,  namely,  program 
management  and  program  evaluation. 

Fiscal  Accountability.  To  increase  fiscal  accounting  capability  in  manpower 
skills  centers,  each  center  should  have  as  a minimum  staff  a half-time  fiscal 
officer  working  with  a full-time  bookkeeper*  This  should  provide  a greater 
fiscal  efficiency  and  expedite  needed  project  improvements  and  amendments 
during  the  project  operation.  Funds  have  continually  been  lost  due  to  dis- 
covery of  unused  funds  in  the  "December"  days  of  the  project  which  could 
have  been  used  to  add  sections  to  projects  or  add  and  replace  equipment  and 
improve  the  environment  of  the  training  facilities. 

Local,  State,  Federal  Relationships,  One  of  the  serious  deficiencies  in  the 
manpower  program  is  the  direct  funding  of  each  Federal  project.  This  has 
required  the  maintenance  of  a continual  liaison  from  the  local  level  to  the 
State  l6vel  to  the  regional  Federal  level,  and,  in  some  instances,  to  the 
national  level,  A parallel  track  is  followed  by  the  employment  service. 


Thus,  as  many  as  eight  different  agencies  are  often  involved  with  each  pro- 
ject  approval,  amendment,  and  termination. 

The  various  clearances  required  on  the  different  levels  have  created 
an  enormous  amount  of  paper  work,  made  the  program  inflexible,  minimized 
joint  planning,  and  created  blockages  which  have  slowed  down  project 
approval  and  implementation.  Since  the  machinery  to  eliminate  this  problem 
is  available  and,  in  fact,  a precedent  has  been  set,  a strong  case  can  be 
made  for  a grant-in-aid.  Two  examples  are  offered  for  consideration:  ESEA 

and  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963.  Both  these  Federal  acts  are 
grant-in-aid  programs  which  are  tailored  to  Federal  guidelines,  have  built-in 
control,  and  yet  eliminate  the  massive  MDTA  control  problems. 

Underutilization  of  Training  Agencies.  Too  little  consideration  is  given 
to  the  capabilities  of  training  agencies  and  facilities  when  programs  are 
being  initiated  and  developed.  This  is,  in  part,  due  to  inadequate  explora- 
tion to  correlate  occupational  needs  with  training  facility  potential.  It 
is  recommended  that  existing  skills  centers  be  maintained  and  expanded  where 
possible;  specifically:  (1)  that  the  program  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Nassau  County  V.E.E.B,  be  funded  as  a multi occupational  program  where  the 
capability  exists  for  the  following  occupational  clusters: 

. Health  Services 
. Automotive  Occupations 
. Clerical/Stenographic  Occupations 

. Electrical  - Electronics  related  occupations,  including 
electronics  assembly,  oil  burner  repair,  household 
appliance  repair,  T.V. , etc. 

. Production  Machine  Occupations 
. Food  Services 

. Basic  Education,  Basic  Education  for  Spanish-Speaking 
Adults,  Employability  Orientation 


It  is  suggested  that  the  multi occupational  program  for  Nassau  County 
consist  of  a central  core  of  administration  and  skill  training  centrally 
located,  with  satellite  operations  for  skill  training,  basic  education,  and 
employability  orientation  where  pockets  of  disadvantaged  population  exist. 

(2)  That  a skill  center  be  established  in  the  Poughkeepsie  area  since 
there  exists  a capability  and  need  for  the  following  occupational  clusters: 

• Health  Occupations  with  some  emphasis  on  psychiatric 
care. 

• Automotive  Occupations 

• Clerical/Stenographic  Occupations,  including 
bookkeeping. 

• Production  Machine  Occupations 

. Basic  Education  and  employability  orientation 

Special  "seed  money"  should  be  provided  for  development  of  this 
center. 

Recommendations  Related  to  Specific  Situations.  (1)  That  all  proposals  be 
developed  to  include  as  a part  of  costs  the  value  of  local  and  State  contri- 
butions. (2)  That  a trainee,  once  admitted  to  a Manpower  program,  be  per- 
mitted to  complete  training  that  meets  his  or  her  specific  needs  in  a timely 
schedule.  For  example,  a trainee  in  a short  Basic  Education  for  Spanish- 
Speaking  Persons  program  should  be  allowed  to  enter  skill  training  immediately 
or  shortly  thereafter  upon  completion  of  the  first  segment  of  training,  rather 
than  being  kept  on  a waiting  list  for  a prolonged  time.  (3)  That  provision  be 
made  for  continuous  coordination  between  the  manpower  bureaus  and  the  Manpower 
Resouces  Commission  to  insure  consideration  of  basic  manpower  data  needs  in 
any  system  being  developed. 


REFLECTIONS  ON  MANPOWER  TRAINING 
IN  THE  70»s 


1.  The  administrations  of  both  Presidents  Johnson  and  Nixon  have  recog- 
nized the  need  for  a coordinated  plan  for  manpower  planning  and 
implementation.  The  CAMPS  was  an  outgrowth  of  this  need.  Unfortun- 
ately, the  CAMPS  has  been  far  from  successful  in  achieving  this 
objective.  Recommendations  were  made  by  both  the  Johnson  and  Nixon 
administrations  that  the  manpower  programs  be  centralized  in  one 
agency.  Thus,  a number  of  amendments  to  MDTA  are  under  consideration 
by  the  91st  Congress  which  would  consolidate  the  manpower  services 
and/or  agencies,  thereby  providing  a vehicle  for  coordinated  planning 
and  implementation.  The  Congress  can  be  expected  to  pass  the  legis- 
lation which  will  have  a significant  impact  on  the  flexibility  of 
the  administration,  planning  and  implementation  of  the  manpower  pro- 
gram, Thus,  as  the  national  picture  changes,  the  manpower  system 
can  immediately  change  accordingly,  and  focus  on  new  developments. 

For  example,  in  the  past  five  years  the  focus  has  been  on  relieving 
the  pressure  on  disadvantaged  populations  in  the  core  cities.  Much 
effort  and  money  was  put  into  this  objective  which  has# never  been 
fully  attained,  mostly  because  of  program  inflexibility  and  the 
resultant  "tooling  up"  time.  With  the  number  of  unemployed  increasing, 
it  seems  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  manpower  program  will  once 
again  address  itself  to  eliminating  unemployment  caused  by  recession 
and  technological  changes  as  was  the  case  under  the  original  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962.  Also,  the  expected  amendments 
should  result  in  a more  effective  and  efficient  manpower  program,  one 
which  will  eliminate  competition  among  programs  and  which  will  be 
able  to  focus  the  energies  of  the  various  manpower  agencies  on  the 


program  objectives. 


2.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  size  and  scope  of  manpower  programs  will 
expand  due  to  the  increased  unemployment  levels.  It  is  expected  that 
training  directions  of  manpower  programs  will  change  somewhat,  placing 
more  emphasis  on  the  training  of  persons  who  have  become  unemployed 
because  of  the  phasing  out  or  reduction  of  defense  type  industries. 
Unemployment  in  such  cases  will  not  necessarily  occur  because  of 
skills  obsolescence,  but  because  there  will  be  an  oversupply  of  such 
skilled  help.  This  trend  has  already  started  and  the  Supplemental 
Training  in  Employment  Program  (Step),  has  been  created  to  assist 

people  who  have  recently  become  unemployed  under  circumstances  de- 
scribed above. 

3.  It  is  expected  that  the  current  manpower  legislation  will  be  replaced 
by  new  legislation  which  will  give  more  responsibility  to  governors 
and  mayors  for  the  administration  of  manpower  programs.  It  appears 
there  will  be  more  political  involvement  in  these  programs. 

4.  It  is  expected  that  the  Manpower  Resources  Commission  will  play  a more 
significant  role  in  manpower  planning  for  New  York  State.  This  Com- 
mission has  been  authorized  to  develop  a much  needed  State  manpower 
policy  which  should  have  a significant  effect  upon  the  manner  in  which 
manpower  programs  are  assigned,  developed,  implemented,  and  monitored. 

5.  It  is  anticipated  the  currently  proposed  family  assistance  program 
legislation,  or  a modification  of  it,  will  be  approved  and  will 
replace  the  present  WIN  program  legislation.  This  has  great  implica- 
tions for  manpower  agencies  in  terms  of  the  tremendous  expansion  in 
training  and  other  services  that  will  be  needed  for  those  individuals 
who  will  be  eligible  for  the  benefits  of  this  program.  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  a separate  administrative  agency  will  be  necessary 
within  the  Department  to  fulfill  its  role  in  this  program. 

..m.  m « m 


It  is  predicted  that  our  involvement  in  the  Vietnam  war  will  diminish 
and,  consequently,  there  will  be  a need  to  provide  training  for 
greater  numbers  of  veterans.  This  trend  could  bring  about  greater 
involvement  of  community  colleges  and  universities  in  the  manpower 
training  effort.  Also,  past  experience  has  shown  that  most  veterans 
have  applied  for  training  in  the  semi -technical  fields.  This  fact 
could  have  a very  significant  effect  on  the  direction  of  future  man- 
power programs.  In  brief,  more  technical  programs  will  probably 
evolve,  thus,  necessitating  development  of  pretechnical  kinds  of 
training  which  to  date  have  not  been  available. 

It  is  expected  that  more  of  the  responsibilities  for  approval  and 
implementation  of  programs  will  be  assigned  to  the  states*  This 
trend  has  become  evident  in  recent  months  by  the  granting  of  authority 
to  states  for  approval  of  budget  amendments  without  prior  approval 
from  Federal  agencies  and,  also,  permitting  states  to  fund  up  to  20 
percent  of  their  allocation  without  going  through  the  usual  State/ 

Federal  review  and  funding  procedures. 

It  is  expected  that  the  procedures  for  processing  proposals  will  be- 
come more  streamlined  and  the  paperwork  reduced  because  of  the 
pressures  being  exerted  by  all  agencies  concerned,  including  findings 
of  evaluation  reports  on  this  subject. 

Greater  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  evaluation  of  programs.  Heretofore, 
very  little  has  been  done  in  this  area.  As  a result  of  these  evaluations, 
it  is  expected  program  direction  and  content  will  be  concentrated,  even 
more  than  before,  on  meeting  individual  needs  of  the  disadvantaged. 

It  is  expected  that  the  NABS-JOBS  program  activity  will  diminish  and, 
consequently,  funds  will  become  available  for  greater  numbers  of  in- 
stitutional programs.  The  JOBS  program  is  dependent  upon  job  openings 


being  available  on  a large  scale,  and  the  current  trend  has  been  a 
diminishing  of  job  openings,  particularly  in  the  larger  corporations 
because  of  the  present  slowdown  in  the  economy. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  CAMPS  plan  will  become  a more  effective 
system  for  planning  of  manpower  programs  and,  coupled  with  the  in- 
volvement of  the  Manpower  Resources  Commission,  the  training  needs  of 
the  State  will  be  more  effectively  and  efficiently  fulfilled. 


TABLE  A 


EXCESS  PROPERTY  PROCUREMENT 


1967  to  December r 

1969 

January  to  December.  iQ7n 

equipment  and  Supplies) 

(Equipment)** 

1 

£1*2 

Value 

Value 

No.  of  Items 

Value 

State  Supervision 

$* 

$ 4,366.00 

10 

$ 0 

Albany 

sub  total: 

$* 

$ 16,335.00 

$ 1,874.00 
$ 6,240.00 

16 

$ 0 

Binghamton 

$ 321.00 

$ 321.00 

l 

$ 0 

Buffalo 

$ 21,049.00 

$ 11,884.00 

14 

$ 7,481.00 

Rochester 

$ 3,778.00 

$ 1,558.00 

54 

$ 0 

Nassau  County 

$ 4,301.00 

$ 1,600.00 

1 

$ 0 

NYC  (01) 

NYC  (02) 

NYC  (03) 

NYC  (04) 

NYC  (05) 

NYC  (06) 

NYC  (07) 

NYC  (08) 

NYC  (09) 

NYC  (10) 

NYC  (11) 

NYC  (12,13,15,16) 
sub  total: 

$* 

$* 

$* 

$* 

$* 

$* 

$* 

$* 

$* 

$* 

$* 

$* 

$340,836.00 

$ 9,950.00 
$ 85,450.00 
$ 11,662.00 
$ 27,427.00 
$ 20,359.00 
$ 25,449.00 
$ 36,243,00 
$ 6,288,00 
$ 14,621.00 
$ 953.00 
$ 1,913.00 
$ 1,172.00 
$241,487.00 

161 

792 

148 

437 

266 

18 

166 

13 

446 

10 

49 

8 

2,514 

$* 

$* 

$* 

$* 

$* 

$* 

$* 

$* 

$* 

$* 

$* 

$* 

$ 88,514.00 

Utica 

$ 77,756.00 

$ 34,266.00 

149 

$103,775.00 

Syracuse 

$ 8,448.00 

$ 10,700.00 

3 

$ 0 

White  Plains 

$ 1,342.00 

$ 6,950.00 

18 

$ 0 

Rome 

$ 120.00 

$ 0 

0 

$ 0 

Schenectady 

TOTAL: 

$ 3,077.00 
$477,363.00 

$ 0 
$314,961.00 

0 

$ 2,639.00 

2,780 

$202,409.00 

TOTAL: 

$* 

$* 

$477,363.00 

$3 14, 961.00(Equipment)** 
$202,409 .OOfSuppliefi^ 
$517,370.00 

*Figures  not  provided  in  previous  reports 

"Figures  Include  nonexpendable  Items  carried  over  from  previous  years 
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TABLE  B 

Equipment  Print-Out,  Spring,  1970 
Federal  And  State  Manpower  Programs 


Cit 2 

No.  of  Items  * 

Value  * 

924  

Uollcirillo  

. 53  

Binghamton 

637  

...  $ 230,289.00 

Anhirrn  , 

48  

...  $ 6,189.00 

DnnlH  t*lf  

84 

...  $ 12,199.00 

P 1 ml  ra  

40  

Delhi/Oneonta 

59  

...  $ 8,028.00 

Poughkeepsie  • • • • « 

230  

Rnffii  In  

1767  

...  $ 683,651.00 

Ma  1 nnp 

65  

...  $ 7,847.00 

Gloversville 

37  

...  $ 4,222.00 

HorH  mpr  

22  

...  $ 2,540.00 

Ua  fpr town 

. . . . 67  

...  $ 12,702.00 

I .nuvl  1 1 a 

eee#  53  

...  $ 8,321.00 

Eaton/Morrisvi lie 

31  ........ 

...  $ 13,841.00 

Mpunt  Morris 

35  

OneidA  

6 

...  $ 543.00 

Rochester  1 1 1 t 

. . . . 1404  

....  $ 455,141.00 

Amsterdam  .... 

216  

...  $ 51,638.00 

Mineola/Nassau  Co 

1431  

New  York  City 

. ...  5040  

....  $1^23,280.00 

Niagara  Falls 

40  

North  Tonawanda 

33  

Camden  

1 

....  $ 200.00 

11H  CA  1 1 1 1 1 - 1 1 

1180  

Syracuse 

_ . . 1280  

GenevA 

. ...  126  

....  $ 50,124.00 

Middletown 

45  

$ 4,286.00 

Newburgh  

55  , 

....  $ 9,317.00 

Oswego 

58  

Troy 

87  

Orange town 

12  ... 

Mas sena  

17  

$ 2,039.00 

Ogdensburg  

90  

Potsdam 

331  

Schenectady  

144  

$ 81,910.00 

Cobleskill 

21  

ERIC 
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Equipment  Print-Out  (Continued) 


Cit 2 

Bath/ Corning 

Bath/Steuben. 

Hornell /Corning. ........ 

Suffolk 

Babylon/Suffolk. ........ 

Brookhaven/Patchogue. . . . 

Riverhead/Suffolk 

Liberty /Sullivan  Co 

Monticello/Sullivan  Co.. 

Groton 

Ithaca 

Kingston 

Glens  Falls 

Ft.  Edward/Washington  Co, 

Newark 

Wayne  Co. /Williamson* ... , 

White  Plains 

Yonkers 

Yorktown  Heights 

Salamanca 


TOTAL: 


No.  Items* 

Value* 

..  12  

$ 1,731.00 

$ 19,320.00 

..  13  

. $ 1.731.00 

..  9 

$ 15.722.00 

. . 465  

$ 120.807  00 

. . 21  

$ 2.067.00 

. . 48  

$ 5.713.00 

..  4 

$ 724.00 

. . 101  

$ 25.056.00 

..  18  

. $ 3.060.00 

..  6 

$ 750.00 

..  132  

S 27.804.00 

..  215  

.....  $ 32,769.00 

. . 15  

$ 1,810.00 

..  1 

$ 350.00 

..  1 

.....  $ 979.00 

..  875  

$ 280,106.00 

..  135  

. $ 14.321.00 

..  14  

$ 837.00 

ifi  

£ 

------ - T 

17,918 

$5,423,081.00 

*These  figures  are  subject  to  correction  in  later  printouts. 
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DESCRIPTORS  - LABOR  MARKET;  *NEGRO 
EMPLOYMENT;  +EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES; 
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ABSTRACT  - THIS  STUDY  OF  THE  DYNAMICS  OF  JOB 
CHANGING  EXAMINES  HOW  BLACK  WORKERS  REACT  TO 
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PREFACE 

by 

Edwin  C.  Berry 

Very  often  the  Chicago  Urban  League  hears  employers 
and  personnel  men  complain  about  high  turnover  rates 
among  Black  workers.  Implicit  in  these  comments  is  the 
belief  that  Blacks  make  unreliable  employees. 

The  League  has  always  been  aware  that  once  on  a 
job  the  Black  worker  encounters  many  problems  because 
of  race,  any  of  which  can  affect  his  decision  to  remain  on 
the  job  or  not.  Among  the  more  important  ones  are: 
animosity  from  white  employees;  prejudice  on  the  part  of 
supervisors;  discrimination  in  advancement  and  promotion; 
lack  of  access  to  further  on-the-job  training;  time  spent 
commuting  to  work;  and  working  below  the  skill  level  for 
which  he  or  she  is  qualified. 

To  understand  more  fully  the  factors  affecting  the 
Black  worker’s  decision  to  change  jobs  and,  in  addition,  to 
see  what  reasons  are  responsible  for  higher  job  turnover 
rates  among  Blacks  than  whites,  the  League’s  Research 
Department  has  examined  job  hopping  in  the  Chicago 
labor  market. 

Though  perhaps  surprising  to  employers,  the  study 
confirmed  many  of  the  League’s  hunches  concerning  the 
dynamics  of  job  changing  in  the  Black  labor  force.  Job 
hopping  by  Black  workers  makes  good  economic  sense. 
Their  earnings  usually  increase  when  they  move  from  one 
employer  to  another.  Most  B ack  workers  change  jobs  vol- 
untarily to  earn  more  money  since,  unlike  whites,  they 
cannot  rely  on  promotion  or  on-the-job  advancement  to 
move  up  the  earnings  ladder. 

These  findings  have  important  implications.  To  labor 
market  specialists,  they  indicate  that  job  hopping  is  often 
necessary  and  that  Black  workers  are  able  to  find  those 
employment  opportunities  that  are  open  to  them.  Good 
jobs  falling  within  the  skill  categories  of  the  Black  labor 
force  that  go  begging  do  so  only  because  employers  are  not 
communicating  the  information  to  the  Black  community 


or  because  the  jobs  are  geographically  inaccessible. 

To  government  officials,  the  findings  indicate  that 
enforcement  agencies,  responsible  for  executing  fair  em- 
ployment laws  and  executive  orders  which  prohibit  dis- 
crimination by  companies  having  federal  contracts,  must 
take  stronger  action  to  eliminate  racial  disparities  in  job 
advancement. 

To  employers,  the  study  shows  the  existence  of  inter- 
nal barriers  based  upon  race  within  the  company.  The  high 
frequency  with  which  workers  cited  lack  of  advancement 
as  the  reason  for  changing  jobs  indicates  that  discrimination 
in  promotion  exists  in  most  firms*  Perhaps,  more  impor- 
tant, the  findings  indicate  that  employers  can  have  better 
relations  with  their  nonwhite  employees  by  opening  up  to 
them  the  full  range  of  opportunities  for  advancement  that 
exist  for  white  workers.  A fair  employment  policy  on  the 
part  of  employers  must  not  end  with  the  mere  act  of 
hiring  additional  Black  workers  but  must  include  equitable 
promotion  procedures  as  well.  Under-employment  of  Black 
workers  below  the  skill  levels  for  which  they  are  qualified 
has  become  as  devasting  to  the  Black  community  as  un- 
employment* Not  only  does  it  lower  family  earnings  but 
in  many  cases  results  in  both  parents  having  to  work  in 
order  to  provide  an  adequate  standard  of  living. 

Please  read  the  following  pages  and  share  with  us 
your  reactions.  Also  note  the  latest  economic  data  on  the 
Black  labor  force  at  the  end  of  the  report. 
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THE  DYNAMICS  OF  JOB  CHANGING 


A Case  Study  of  Employment 
Conditions  for  Black  Workers  in  the  Chicago  Labor  Market 

I.  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  INFORMATION  ON  IOB 
CHANGING1  J 


A recent  story  in  a Chicago  newspaper  expressed  concern 
over  the  large  amount  of  job  hopping  being  done  by  young 
Black  college  graduates.  According  to  the  article,  employ- 
ers attitudes  toward  Negroes  were  becoming  very  cool 
because  of  their  fear  that  Black  graduates  do  not  remain  on 
jobs  long.  Thus,  young  Negro  college  graduates  are  being 
given  a triple  hard  look  while  the  white  applicant  isn’t.” 


High  rates  of  job  changing  among  nonwhite  workers 
have  always  been  acknowledged  - by  employers  in  the 
torm  of  complaints  and  by  labor  market  specialists  to  point 
out  that  Black  workers  have  higher  rates  of  labor  mobility 
than  whites  3 In  the  past,  though,  most  of  the  concern 
about  nonwhite  job  hopping  focused  on  blue  collar  workers 
since  outside  of  the  public  sector  of  the  economy  and  pri- 
vate social  work  very  few  Blacks  could  be  found  working 
in  white  collar  jobs.  6 


To  explain  why  Black  workers  do  not  remain  long  on 
those  white  collar  jobs  that  are  now  open  to  them  per- 
sonnel  men  have  cited  over-zealousness  in  trying  to  make 
more  money.  “The  prime  reasons  for  most  of  the  Black 
job  hopping  is  an  old  reason:  money  . . . money  is  more  of 


^ A variety  of  terms  are  used  to  descrihp  thp  * <• 

.merchangeably  T°  aV°'d  repe"',0n’  Blacks  and  "“"whites  will  be  used 


Sun^(^?  HC.ei9°69)  p.^  *°  KnC°Unter  Peculiar  ^blems."  Chicago 


a factor  with  young  Negro  grads  than  whites  ...  the  first 
thought  of  the  Negro  graduate  is  how  much  money  can  I 
get.”4  Unfortunately,  this  explanation  does  not  go  any 
further  to  show  why  the  pecuniary  factor  should  be  so 
important.  Taken  at  face  value,  it  gives  the  impression  that 
for  a few  dollars  more  a week  the  Black  employee  is  pre- 
pared to  change  jobs  regardless  of  the  fringe  benefits 
offered  by  the  job  or  the  chances  for  advancement.5 

Moreover,  simplistic  explanations  of  labor  market  be- 
havior have  usually  been  used  to  rationalize  deep-rooted 
prejudices  and  racist  perception  about  the  efficiency  of 
Black  employees.  Most  employers  do  not  relate  the  pat- 
terns of  nonwhite  job  changing  to  basic  economic  factors 
or  motivations.  Without  considering  the  reasons  why  Black 
workers  change  jobs,  they  attribute  higher  rates  of  turn- 
over to  shiftlessness.  Accordingly,  employers  believe  that 
job  changing  among  Blacks  represents  aimless  labor  market 
behavior.  In  most  cases,  this  thinking  is  then  used  to  justify 
discriminatory  hiring  practices  - because  Black  workers 
change  jobs  often,  it  is  risky  to  hire  them. 

Theoretically,  a number  of  factors  affect  a person’s 
decision  to  change  employers.  These  include:  general  work 
conditions,  opportunities  for  further  training  and  advance- 
ment, expected  future  earnings,  time  and  money  spent 
travelling  to  work,  and  job  security.  Before  any  conclusions 
may  be  reached  about  the  pattern  of  nonwhite  job  chang- 
ing, it  is  necessary  that  the  relative  importance  of  each  of 
these  factors  be  examined,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  labor 
market  conditions  Black  workers  face  because  of  discrim- 
ination and  segregation. 

To  learn  more  about  the  reasons  why  Black  workers 
have  higher  rates  of  labor  mobility  than  whites,  the  Chi- 
cago Urban  League  analyzed  the  employment  changes 
made  by  over  2>000  of  its  job  applicants  during  the  period 


4-  Chicago  Sun-Times,  op,  cit. 

Of  course  it  may  also  be  true  that  in  many  cases  employers  are  more 
aware  of  job  hopping  by  Black  workers.  Young  college  graduates  entering 
departments  within  a company  where  Blacks  have  always  been  excluded  are 
far  more  conspicuous  than  white  entrants. 


1959  to  1966.6  Each  applicant  fills  out  a standard  appli- 
cation form  similar  to  those  used  by  employers  which 
includes  information  concerning  the  four  most  recent  jobs. 

The  present  study  compared  an  individual’s  most  recent 
job  with  the  one  preceeding  along  with  the  reasons  for 
changing  employers.  The  body  of  data  generated  in  this 
way  represents  the  most  recent  analysis  of  work  histories 
in  the  Chicago  labor  market  and  probably  the  only  one 
dealing  with  job  changes  by  Black  workers.  Census  ques- 
tionnaires do  not  cover  a person’s  last  job  so  as  to  permit  a 
comparison  between  the  present  job  and  the  one  preceed- 
ing. Also,  work  histories  from  the  application  forms  re- 
ceived by  employers  and  placement  agencies  have  been 
unavailable  to  the  public. 

This  body  of  data  may  be  used  in  several  ways.  First,  it 
should  help  clear  up  the  misconceptions  that  surround  the 
subject  of  job  changing  by  Black  workers  as  well  as  indi- 
cating the  falsity  of  myths  about  Black  workers  still  ad- 
hered  to  by  many  employers. 

Second,  it  provides  employers  with  the  necessary  back- 
ground knowledge  upon  which  they  can  improve  their 
relations  with  Black  employees.  The  current  wave  of 
‘concerned  worker’  groups  and  Black  caucuses  (in  unions) 
indicates  that  problems  relating  to  basic  labor  market 
practices  exist  between  Black  workers  and  management. 
Employers  who  want  to  reduce  their  turnover  of  nonwhite 
workers  will  find  outlined  for  them  the  steps  they  must 
take. 


Third,  the  study  points  out  a truth  that  has  been  noted 
so  often  but  is  still  not  believed  - the  lack  of  employment 
opportunities  for  Black  workers.  As  late  as  1968,  40  per- 
cent of  the  employers  surveyed  by  the  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  believed  that  Negroes  had 
the  same  employment  opportunities  as  whites.7  Studies  of 
labor  mobility  show  that  the  amount  of  job  changing  de- 


during  ,he  year  1966  a*  b0,h  the 


pends  upon  employment  conditions.  As  this  report  will 
indicate,  among  nonwhite  workers,  the  pattern  of  job 
changing  may  be  related  to  the  inferior  jobs  they  end  up 
with  because  of  their  second  class  status  in  the  labor 
market. 


MAJOR  FINDINGS  OF  THIS  STUDY 

1 .  DIFFERENT  LABOR  MARKET  CONDITIONS 
RESULT  IN  DIFFERENT  PATTERNS  OF  JOB 
CHANGING  BETWEEN  BLACK  AND  WHITE 
WORKERS.  IN  CONTRAST  TO  WHITES, 
BLACK  WORKERS  ARE: 

-*  MORE  CONCENTRATED  IN  JOBS  WHERE 
EMPLOYMENT  FLUCTUATES  WITH 
CHANGES  IN  THE  BUSINESS  CYCLE  AND, 
THEREFORE,  MORE  LIKELY  TO  EN- 
COUNTER LAYOFFS; 

" LESS  LIKELY  TO  RECEIVE  ON-THE-JOB 
TRAINING,  ADVANCEMENT,  AND  PRO- 
MOTION; 

--  MORE  LIKELY,  IF  IN  UNSKILLED  OCCU- 
PATIONS, TO  BE  EMPLOYED  IN  MAR- 
GINAL, PERIPHERAL  OR  DIRTY  JOBS. 

2.  ACTUAL  AND  EXPECTED  DISCRIMINATION 
IN  PROMOTION,  WHICH  LIMITS  BOTH  PRES- 
ENT AND  EXPECTED  EARNINGS,  IS  A 
MAJOR  FACTOR  AFFECTING  A BLACK 
WORKER’S  DECISION  TO  CHANGE  EM- 
PLOYERS. 

3.  THE  MOTIVATION  BEHIND  MOST  JOB 
CHANGES  BY  BLACK  WORKERS  IS  MORE 
MONEY. 

4.  LONG  TRAVEL  TIME  AND  MONEY  SPENT 
TO  REACH  THE  JOB  IS  A SIGNIFICANT 
CAUSE,  NOT  ONLY  OF  BLACK  UNEMPLOY- 
MENT, BUT  OF  JOB  HOPPING. 


5.  THE  EFFECT  OF  LABOR  MOBILITY,  I.E., 
JOB  HOPPING,  IS  TO  INCREASE  THE  EARN- 
INGS OF  BLACK  WORKERS. 

6.  FAIR  EMPLOYMENT  POLICIES  ON  THE 
PART  OF  EMPLOYERS  MUST  INCLUDE: 
PROGRAMS  TO  INSURE  PROMOTION  OF 
MINORITY  WORKERS;  PROGRAMS  TO  PRO- 
VIDE HOUSING  PARTICULARLY  WHEN 
THE  PLANT  IS  LOCATED  IN  THE  SUBURBS; 
PROGRAMS  TO  PROVIDE  TRANSPORTA- 
TION; AND  RECOGNITION  OF  CONCERNED 
WORKERS  GROUPS. 


II.  THE  FREQUENCY  OF  JOB  CHANGING  AMONG 
BLACK  WORKERS 

Job  changing  occurs  frequently  among  Black  workers. 
The  1,200  male  applicants  whose  employment  histories 
were  examined  participated  in  over  5,200  job  changes. 
Among  the  1,000  female  workers,  there  were  3,700  job 
changes. 

Considering  that  among  men  the  average  length  of  their 
work  history  was  6.'8  years,  male  workers  tended  to  change 
jobs  once  every  1.5  years.  Based  on  a five-year  average 
length  of  work  history,  female  workers  switched  employ- 
ers once  every  1.4  years.8 

The  extent  to  which  a person  changed  jobs  depended  on 
the  level  of  education.  High  school  dropouts  appeared  to 
change  jobs  the  least.  Males  with  one  to  three  years  of  high 
school  made  up  24  percent  of  the  sample,  but  comprised 
only  18  percent  of  the  movers;  females  who  did  not  finish 
high  school  were  25  percent  of  the  sample  but  only  17  per- 
cent of  the  movers.  The  lower  degree  of  job  hopping 
among  high  school  dropouts  may  be  attributed  to  the 
general  decline  in  the  demand  for  unskilled  labor  in  the 
economy.  Unskilled  Black  workers  have  less  mobility  than 


8-  These  figures  were  obtained  by  first  dividing  the  total  number  of  job 
shifts  by  the  total  number  of  persons  represented  giviag  the  average  number 
of  job  changes  per  person.  This  result  was  then  divided  by  the  average  number 
of  years  worked. 


their  semi-skilled  and  skilled  counterparts  because  of  the 
fewer  job  openings  available  to  them. 


TABLE  1.  EXTENT  OF  JOB  CHANGING  BY  LEVEL  OF 
EDUCATION 


LEVEL  OF  EDUCATION 

Less  than  3 years  High  School 
High  School  Graduate 
1 - 3 Years  of  College 
College  Graduate 


PERCENT  OF  SAMPLE 
Female  Male 

25.3  24.1 

30.9  19.5 

32.1  33.4 

11.7  23.0 


LEVEL  OF  EDUCATION 

Less  than  3 years  High  School 
High  School  Graduate 
1 - 3 Years  of  College 
College  Graduate 


PERCENT 

OF  MOVERS 

Female 

M'aie 

16.7 

17.9 

38.6 

25.5 

36.3 

36.6 

8.4 

20.0 

Among  college  graduates,  in  contrast  to  the  favorable 
employment  situation  referred  to  above,  the  data  show 
that  both  males  and  females  were  less  likely  to  be  job 
movers.  Females  represented  12  percent  of  the  sample  but 
only  8 percent  of  the  movers.  Among  males  the  disparity 
was  smaller  - 23  percent  of  the  sample  versus  20  percent 
of  the  movers. 


The  relative  stability  of  this  group  may  be  related  to  the 
fact  that,  in  the  past,  professional  nonwhite  workers  could 
find  work  suitable  in  terms  of  their  training  only  in  lower 
echelons  of  private  social  work  or  in  the  public  sector  of 
the  economy,  e.g.  Federal,  State,  and  Civic  Government. 
Eoi  example,  in  1966,  Black  workers  occupied  only  4.7 
percent  of  the  white  collar  jobs  in  major  Chicago  com- 
panies and  most  of  these  were  in  lower  paying  sales  and 
clerical  positions.9 

High  rates  of  job  hopping  for  young  Negro  college 
graduates  have  only  been  a recent  development  resulting 


t'  Equal  Employme»t  Opportunity  Commission,  Nine  City  Minority  Group 
Employment  Profile  (Washington,  D.  C.  August  1967) X 


from  a sudden  increase  in  the  demand  for  college-trained 
Blacks. 

Persons  with  high  school 

uate  college  were  more  J J*ed  37  percent 

Se' mo'.«s  M lies  who  finished  high  school  bu,  did  no. 
ot  the  movers.  »i«  nPrrent  of  the  movers  in 

g0  on  to ■ coUege their  female  counter- 
pam  were° 39^percent  of  the  movers  bu,  ordy  3,  percent  of 
the  sample. 

HI  THE  REASONS  BEHIND  JOB  CHANGING 

HI.  UlL  M frenuency  of  job  changing  is 

More  important  than  q . goth  pecuni- 

the  reason  why  a person  eaves  an  Y , decision 

-y  <».,  «>.- 

"cZt  currently  being  paid  but  ™pe«ed 

earnings  resulting  from  ur  variety  of  conditions 

Non-pecuniary  it  is  inter- 

rP.»n^  «e“„g:.re,ations  with 
fellow  employees  and  supervisors,  etc. 

According  the  study's 

jobs  primarily  for  P“lJJ1“y  not  ad  Jnce.  The  pecuni- 

earning  enough  or  ielt  t y not  enough  pay  - 

cited  by  18  percent  o n 18  percent  of  the 

women:  accepted  new  p n0  advancement  - 

men  and  1 3 percent  o tew  rent  of  the  women, 

cited  by  5 percent  of  the  men,  and  2 percent  oi 

TABLE  2:  REASONS  FOR  LEAVING  JOB  BY  SEX 

males  females 


,Vork  Terminated 
slot  Enough  Pay 
Accept  New  Position 
Distance 

Unsatisfactory  Work  Conditions 
No  Advancement 
Health  (pregnancy) 


35% 

18 

18 

13 

7 

5 

4 


36% 

12 

13 

13 

8 

2 

16 


11 


The  non-pecuniary  factor  was  expressed  in  several  ways, 
tor  the  purpose  of  classification  they  were  placed  in  a cate- 
gory called  unsatisfactory  work  conditions.  This  heading 
included  reasons  for  changing  employers  such  as  prejudice, 
didn’t  like  foreman,  and  boring  work.  This  factor,  however', 
was  only  of  minor  importance-7  percent  for  men  and  8 
percent  for  women. 10  In  future  years,  though,  the  non- 
pecuniary  factor  may  grow  in  importance.  Younger  Black 
workers,  particularly  if  they  have  attended  college,  are  now 
concerned  about  a job’s  relevance  to  the  Black  community 
as  well  as  the  relationship  between  their  employers  and 
the  Black  community. 

Reasons  for  leaving  that  were  beyond  the  control  of  a 
person  i.e.  work  terminations  and  lay-offs,  were  other 
major  factors  affecting  job  movement.  Thirty-five  percent 
of  the  males  and  36  percent  of  the  females  left  their  jobs 
involuntarily.  The  study  period,  1959-1966,  included 
several  years  during  which  the  labor  market  was  charac- 
terized by  low  levels  of  demand  for  labor.  Most  of  these 
changes  probably  occurred  during  the  early  sixties. 

That  Black  workers  often  have  to  travel  further  to  jobs 
in  the  Chicago  labor  market  was  indicated  by  the  sub- 
stantial response  to  the  reason  “distance ’’--thirteen  per- 
cent for  both  men  and  women.  Distance  affects  a peison’s 
decision  to  stay  on  a job  both  in  terms  of  time  and  money. 
A combination  of  segregated  housing  patterns  and  inade- 
quate public  transportation  facilities  from  the  inner  city  to 
the  outlying  regions  results  in  Black  workers  having  to 
spend  more  money  and  time  to  reach  their  jobs  than 
whites.  Many  Black  families  living  in  the  city  do  not  own 
cars  to  enable  them  to  bypass  inadequate  public  transpor- 
tation facilities.  Nor  can  they  move  near  the  jobs  loca- 


’O-The  low  frequency  with  which  prejudice  (which  included  a Black  worker’s 

w!s  dt"ed  did ’ nif ‘JIT  emp'oyers  as  wlf"  as  the  racial  attitudes  of  his  foreman) 
u necessa:lly,mean  ,hat  discrimination  on  the  job  was  not  a 
"la^pr°ble"?-  »ere  two  k,nds  of  discrimination  must  be  distinguished  - that 
associated  with  advancement,  and  that  related  to  dealings  with  other  workers. 
As  we  ehall  see,  discrimination  in  promotion  was  a major  factor  behind  manv 

mackhaworkeIn  regard,t0  radal  re.,b.uffs  personal  co"“>c‘Mt  may  well  be  that 
when  irbecomes°excessive  P6Cl  “ 35  ' mat,er  °f  C0UrSe  and  leave  a i°b  °"ly 


tions  because  of  discrimination  in  the  renting  and  buying 
of  low  income  and  middle  income  housing. 

More  men  than  women  tested  the  labor  market  before 
leaving  their  employers  i.e.  they  did  not  leave  their  present 
job  until  they  found  another.  Twenty  percent  of  the  men 
in  contrast  to  1 1 percent  of  the  women  were  still  working 
when  they  came  to  the  League. 

Among  males,  health  was  of  minor  importance  as  a 
reason  for  leaving-only  4 percent.  However,  in  the  case 
of  women,  it  was  the  second  most  cited  factor  primarily 
because  of  pregnancy. 


MOST  JOB  CHANGES  ARE  VOLUNTARY 
AND  ARE  MOTIVATED  BY  HIGHER  PAY 


These  results  may  be  shown  another  way  by  categor- 
izing the  reasons  for  leaving  according  to  whether  they 
are  voluntary  or  involuntary.11  In  this  way,  we  find  that 
60  percent  of  the  male  job  changes  were  voluntary  and  40 
percent  were  involuntary.  The  difference  between  the 
voluntary  - involuntary  composition  between  males  and 
females  may  be  related  to  pregnancy  which  constitutes 
most  of  the  health  factor  among  females. 


TABLE  3:  VOLUNTARY  VS.  INVOLUNTARY 
JOB  CHANGES 


MALE 

FEMALE 

Voluntary 

60.8% 

48.3% 

Involuntary 

39.2 

51.7 

11 -The  report  adopted  the  classification  scheme  used  in  most  labor  mobility 
studies,  “Illness  or  pregnancy”  and  “work  terminated"  were  combined  to  form 
the  Involuntary  Category.  “Not  enough  pay”,  “distance”,  “didn’t  like  the 
job”,  “no  advancement”,  and  “accepted  new  position”  were  grouped  under 
the  heading  Voluntary.  (For  further  information  see  technical  note  five) 


THE  MORE  EDUCATION  A PERSON  HAD,  THE 
LEAST  LIKELY  THE  CHANCE  OF  AN  INVOL- 
UNTARY JOB  HOP 


Whether  a job  change  was  voluntarily  or  involuntarily 
depended  upon  both  the  education  and  age  of  the  person 
making  the  change.  Among  both  males  and  females,  the 
greater  the  amount  of  schooling,  the  more  likely  the  job 
hop  was  due  to  a voluntary  reason.  This  probably  reflected 
greater  security  in  jobs  requiring  college  training,  as  such 
positions  were  less  likely  to  be  subject  to  work  termin- 
ations. It  may  also  reflect  an  increase  in  job  openings  for 
persons  with  college  training,  particularly  towards  the  end 
of  the  study  period  1959-1966.  During  the  years  1965  and 
1966  many  employers,  experiencing  labor  shortages  and 
Civil  Rights  pressures,  lowered  racial  barriers  in  professional 
jobs. 


TABLE  4:  REASON  FOR  LEAVING  JOB  BY  LEVEL 
OF  EDUCATION 


LEVEL  OF  EDUCATION 

MALE 

Involuntary 

Voluntary 

1-3  Yrs.  of  High  School 

53.8% 

46.2% 

High  School  Graduate 

39.4 

60.6 

1-3  Yrs.  of  College 

34.0 

66.0 

College  Graduates 

17.2 

82.8 

LEVEL  OF  EDUCATION 

FEMALE 

Involuntary 

Voluntary 

1-3  Yrs,  High  School 

70.6% 

29.4% 

High  School  Graduate 

53.2 

46.8 

1-3  Yrs.  of  College 

47.8 

52.2 

College  Graduates 

27.9 

72.1 

Among  male  college  graduates,  only  17  percent  of  the 
job  changes  were  involuntary.  In  contrast,  among  high 
school  dropouts,  over  53  percent  of  the  changes  in  em- 
ployers were  involuntary  indicating  the  tenuous  nature  of 
jobs  for  unskilled  Blacks. 


Among  females,  the  amount  of  voluntary  job  changes 
varied  progressively  with  the  level  of  education.  Seventy- 
two  percent  of  the  job  moves  by  college  graduates  were 
voluntary  in  contrast  to  29  percent  of  those  with  less  than 
four  years  of  high  school. 


MALE  WORKERS  BETWEEN 
30  AND  34  YEARS  OF  AGE 
HAD  THE  MOST  JOB  SECURITY 


The  relationship  between  age  and  reason  for  leaving  was 
not  as  strong  as  that  between  education  and  reason  for 
leaving.  Nevertheless,  we  find  that  male  workers  under 
twenty-five  years  of  age  represented  the  age  group  more 
likely  to  experience  jnvoluntary  job  changes.  With  the 
exception  of  workers  in  the  30-34  years  of  age  category, 
the  percentage  of  voluntary  job  changes  varied  around  6' 
percent.  The  higli  figure  of  73  percent  of  voluntary  job 
changes  for  males  in  the  30-34  years  of  age  category  prob- 
ably may  be  accounted  for  by  the  stronger  persistency  of 
workers  in  this  age  range  to  better  themselves.  Once  over 
35  years  of  age,  workers  arc  less  likely  to  change  jobs 
usually  because  of  age  barriers  in  hiring,  and  economic 
attachments  due  to  pension  funds,  insurance,  etc.  (although 
they  may  move  to  a different  occupation  within  the  same 
company). 


TABLE  5:  REASON  FOR  LEAVING  JOB  BY  AGE 


AGE  (Years) 


16-19 
20-24 
25-29 
30-34 
35-39 
4049 
Over  50 


MALE 


Involuntary 

43.7% 

43.9 

33.5 
26.8 
30.8 

35.6 
33.3 


Voluntary 

56.3% 

56.1 
66.5 

73.2 

69.2 
64.4 
66.7 


AGE  (Years) 


16-19 
20-24 
25-29 
30-34 
35-39 
4049 
Over  50 


FEMALE 


Involuntary 

Voluntary 

65.9% 

34.1% 

49.9 

51.1 

54.4 

45.5 

48.4 

51.6 

51.6 

48.4 

50.0 

50.0 

58.3 

41.7 

Among  females  there  was  no  relationship  between  age 
and  whether  a job  change  was  voluntary  or  involuntary. 
This  was  probably  because  the  frequency  of  pregnancy 
occuring  was  about  the  same  except  at  the  lower  and 
upper  ends  of  the  age  range. 


IV.  JOB  CHANGING  AND  EARNINGS 


CHANGING  JOBS  INCREASED  THE 
EARNINGS  OF  THE  BLACK  LABOR  FORCE 


Most  job  changes  resulted  in  higher  earnings.  Male 
workers  increased  their  earnings  69  percent  of  the  time 
when  they  changed  jobs  while  among  females  72  percent  of 
the  job  shifts  resulted  in  an  increase  in  earnings. 


TABLE  6:  EFFECT  ON  INCOME  OF  CHANGING  JOBS 

MALE  FEMALE 

Income-Increased  <39%  7^ 

Income-Decreased  31%  28% 

Not  surprisingly,  the  higher  the  level  of  education,  the 
greater  was  the  likelihood  that  a person  would  earn  more 
money  by  changing  jobs.  This  may  be  explained  in  terms 
ot  two  factors.  First,  persons  with  greater  skills  probably 
a more  alternatives  open  to  them.  And  second,  as  we 
have  seen,  they  were  more  likely  to  have  changed  jobs 
voluntarily  and,  therefore,  were  able  to  plan  their  job 
changes  more  effectively  than  involuntary  movers. 


TABLE  7:  EFFECT  ON  INCOME  OF  CHANGING 
JOBS  BY  LEVEL  OF  EDUCATION 


LEVEL  OF  EDUCATION 


1-3  Yrs.  of  High  School 
High  School  Graduate 
1-3  Yrs.  of  College 
College  Graduate 

LEVEL  OF  EDUCATION 


1-3  Yrs.  of  High  School 
High  School  Graduate 
1-3  Yrs.  of  College 
College  Graduate 


MALES 


Income 

Income 

Increased 

Decreased 

32% 

68% 

61 

39 

62 

38 

75 

25 

FEMALES 


Income 

Income 

Increased 

Decreased 

89% 

16% 

70 

30 

56 

44 

80 

20 

Seventy-five  percent  of  the  male  college  graduates,  in 
contrast  to  32  percent  of  the  high  school  dropouts,  in- 
creased their  earnings  by  changing  employers.  Viewed 
another  way,  68  percent  of  the  male  high  school  dropouts, 
in  contrast  to  25  percent  of  the  college  graduates,  de- 


creased  their  earnings  by  switching  employers.  Similar  re- 
sults hold  in  the  case  of  female  workers.  Males  increased 
their  earnings  more  often  than  females  mainly  because 
more  female  job  changes  were  involuntary  in  view  of  the 
pregnancy  factor. 

Age  appeared  to  be  less  important  in  explaining  whether 
or  not  a person  increased  or  decreased  his  or  her  earnings 
although  workers  25  and  over  of  both  sexes  were  more 
likely  to  increase  their  earnings  than  those  who  were 
younger. 

Effect  on  Earnings  of  Reason  for  Leaving  Job 

When  voluntary  shifts  are  distinguished  from  involun- 
tary ones,  we  find  that  workers  who  left  their  jobs  volun- 
tarily were  more  likely  to  increase  their  earnings.  Among 
males,  76  percent  of  voluntary  changes,  in  contrast  to  56 
percent  of  involuntary  changes,  resulted  in  an  increase  in 
earnings.  For  females,  80  percent  of  all  voluntary  changes 
led  to  an  upward  movement  in  earnings,  but  only  66  per- 
cent of  all  involuntary  changes  resulted  in  an  increase. 
Persons  who  left  jobs  voluntarily  probably  began  looking 
for  new  ones  while  still  employed.  Most  likely,  they  did 
not  change  employers  until  they  had  found  ajob  that  was 
at  least  as  good  if  not  better. 


TABLE  8:  EFFECT  ON  INCOME  OF  CHANGING 
JOBS  BY  REASON  FOR  LEAVING 


Voluntary  Changes 

MALE 

FEMALE 

Income  Increased 

76% 

80% 

Income  Decreased 

24% 

20% 

Involuntary  Changes 

Income  Increased 

56% 

66% 

Income  Decreased 

44% 

34% 

THE  DOLLAR  PAY-OFF  FROM  JOB  HOPPING  WAS 
GREATEST  FOR  COLLEGE  GRADUATES  AND 
SMALLEST  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  DROPOUTS 


More  important  than  the  direction  of  the  income  change 
is  the  actual  dollar  change  in  earnings  resulting  from  the 
job  change.  Not  surprisingly,  the  better  educated  a person 
was,  the  greater  the  change  in  income  that  resulted  from  a 
job  hop.  In  general,  male  workers  had  greater  income  gains 
than  females.  Male  college  graduates  on  the  average  in- 
creased their  earnings  by  $816  in  contrast  to  $99  for  high 
school  dropouts. ’2  The  female  college  graduate  ended  up 
earning  $699  more  after  changing  jobs  while  the  net  pay- 
off  for  female  high  school  dropouts  was  only  $70. 


TABLE  9:  INCOME  INCREASE  RESULTING  FROM 
JOB  CHANGE  BY  LEVEL  OF  EDUCATION 


LEVEL  OF  EDUCATION 

MALE 

FEMALE 

Change 

Change 

1-3  Yrs.  of  High  School 

+ S 99 

+ $ 70 

High  School  Graduate 

383 

128 

1-3  Yrs.  of  College 

427 

214 

College  Graduate 

816 

699 

PERSONS  BETWEEN  25  AND 
34  YEARS  OF  AGE  HAD  THE 
GREATEST  INCOME  PAY-OFF 


When  age  is  considered  as  an  explanatory  factor,  workers 
between  25  and  34  years  of  age  had  the  greatest  income 
increase  among  both  males  and  females.  Male  workers  in 
this  pnme  age  category  ended  up  earning  $570  more  after 
changing  jobs.  Among  females,  the  average  gain  was  $469. 


represent  net  dollar  changes  in  income  i.e.  they  are  weighted 

that  resultedhinS«  h**"8*5  r!sul,ed  in  an  '"crease  in  earnings  and  of  those 
h™  d„ecrease-  The  fact  ‘hat  all  net  changes  were  positive  resulted 

werJ  ‘ncreased  rather  ‘han  decreased  their  earnings.  There 

ITlar  change  ^ aC'Ua'  SiZe  °f  the  positive  and  ne8ative 


TABLE  10:  INCOME  INCREASE  RESULTING  FROM 


JOB  CHANGE  BY  AGE 

INCOME 

AGF. 

MALE 

FEMALE 

16-24  Yrs. 

+ $324 

+ $276 

25-34 

570 

469 

3544 

525 

385 

45-64 

455 

422 

VOLUNTARY  JOB  CHANGES 
PAID  OFF  MUCH  MORE 
THAN  INVOLUNTARY  ONES 


Workers  who  changed  jobs  voluntarily  ended  up  earning 
more  than  those  who  changed  involuntarily.  In  terms  of 
personal  background,  those  who  left  voluntarily  included 
more  persons  with  college  training  than  among  those  who 
left  involuntarily.  More  important,  those  who  left  volun- 
tarily were  able  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  change  and 
may  not  have  hopped  until  they  had  another  job  lined  up 
or  in  sight. 

TABLE  11:  INCOME  INCREASE  RESULTING  FROM 
JOB  CHANGE  BY  REASONS  FOR  LEAV- 
ING JOB 


SEX  INVOLUNTARY  VOLUNTARY 

Males  + $ 71  + $839 

Females  Ho  605 

V.  TYPES  OF  JOB  CHANGES  - OCCUPATIONAL 
AND  INDUSTRY  DIRECTION 

Workers  usually  moved  to  both  new  industries  and  new 
occupations  when  going  from  one  job  to  another.  Sixty- 
two  percent  of  the  job  changes  by  males  resulted  in  a 
worker  ending  up  with  a different  occupation  and  industry' 
affiliation.  While  females  were  also  more  likely  to  change 
both  occupations  and  industries,  the  frequency  with  which 
they  did  (48.7  percent)  was  less  than  in  the  cases  of  males. 


TABLE  12:  TYPE  OF  JOB  SHIFTS  BY  SEX 


Same 

Different 

Industry 

Industry 

Same 

Same 

Ail  Job  Changes 

Occupation 

Occupation 

Males 

12.5% 

8.8% 

Females 

16.1 

21.8 

Different 

Different 

Occupation 

Occupation 

Same 

Different 

All  Job  Changes 

Industry 

Industry 

Males 

16.7% 

62.0% 

Females 

13.4 

48,7 

The  difference  between  the  male  and  female  pattern 
probably  arises  from  the  concentration  of  women  in  fewer 
occupations,  e.g.,  clerical  help,  and  into  fewer  industries 
which  utilize  these  occupations. 

By  consolidating  categories  we  find  that  78.8  percent  of 
job  changes  by  males  involved  a crossover  of  occupations 
in  contrast  to  70.8  percent  of  industry  crossovers.  Among 
females,  the  occupational  crossover  was  62.1  percent  while 
the  industry  crossover  was  70.5  percent.  Once  again,  the 
difference  between  the  male  and  female  pattern  may  be 
related  to  the  narrower  range  of  occupations  available  for 
women. 

When  educational  groupings  are  considered,  we  find  that 
78  percent  of  the  male  college  graduates  change  occupa- 
tions when  switching  jobs  in  contrast  to  45  percent  of  the 
high  school  dropouts.  This  may  indicate  that  unskilled 
workers  are  more  likely  to  be  locked  into  particular  occu- 
pations. On  the  other  hand,  the  change  over  of  industries 
did  not  appear  to  be  related  to  the  level  of  education. 
Neither  did  age  affect  the  type  of  job  change  made. 

Earnings  and  Type  of  Job  Change 

Interestingly  enough,  the  size  of  the  income  change  was 
greater  in  the  case  of  occupational  than  industry  crossovers. 


TABLE  13:  INCOME  CHANGE  BY  TYPE  OF 
JOB  SHIFT'S 


TYPE  OF  JOB  SHIFT 

MALES 

FEMA 

Same  Industry  - Same  Occupation 

$312 

$364 

Different  Industry  - Same  Occupation 

327 

293 

Same  Industry  - Different  Occupation 

480 

320 

Different  Industry  - Different  Occupation 

504 

382 

Among  males,  the  greatest  dollar  payoff  occurred  when 
a person  changed  both  industries  and  occupations  ($504) 
or  when  he  changed  occupations  but  remained  in  the  same 
industry  ($480).  The  dollar  gain  for  job  changes  where  a 
male  changed  industries  only  was  considerably  smaller  -- 
$327  (different  industry  - same  occupation)  and  $312 
(same  industry  - same  occupation)  than  shifts  involving  a 
change  in  occupation.  Among  females,  as  indicated  by 
Table  14,  the  net  change  in  earnings  showed  smaller 
variation. 

Among  shifts  leading  to  an  increase  in  income  among 
males,  78  percent  involved  occupational  changes  and  69.3 
percent  industrial  changes.  For  females,  60  percent  of  the 
changes  that  resulted  in  an  increase  in  income  were  occu- 
pational crossovers  and  69.3  percent  were  industry  cross- 
overs. 

These  figures  relating  income  change  by  type  of  job 
shifts,  also  indicate  how  economic  progress  for  Black 
workers  usually  occurs.  They  show  that  occupational 
changes  are  more  important  in  raising  male  earnings.  On 
the  other  hand,  among  females,  industry  changes  are  just 
as  important.  This  suggests  that  Black  males  are  economi- 
cally held  back  because  of  occupational  barriers,  and  there- 
fore, to  provide  greater  employment  opportunities  these 
barriers  have  to  be  eliminated.  In  the  case  of  females,  be- 
cause of  the  smaller  range  of  occupations  in  which  women 
are  found,  discrimination  operates  primarily  by  keeping 
nonwhites  out  of  the  higher  paying  industries  (for  any 
given  occupational  category).  To  raise  female  earnings,  it 
is  necessary  to  break  down  industry  rather  than  occupa- 
tional barriers. 


A good  illustration  of  this  is  shown  by  the  space  pro- 
gram which  has  resulted  in  the  creation  of  a new  industry. 
Most  of  the  jobs  created  by  the  program  are  in  communi- 
cations and  electronics  and  do  not  require  college  degrees. 
Presumably,  the  lack  of  college  training  should  not  be  a 
major  factor  affecting  nonwhite  employment.  Yet,  only  a 
handful  of  Blacks  are  employed.  A small  2.6  percent  of  the 
labor  force  in  the  space  program  is  nonwhite  and  most  of 
this  is  concentrated  in  lower  level  jobs.  A combination  of 
factors  keeps  Blacks  from  being  employed  by  aerospace 
contractors  (who  pay  salaries  and  wages  which  rank  among 
the  highest  in  the  labor  market):  discriminatory  hiring 
policies,  entry  barriers  imposed  by  unions,  and  lack  of  en- 
forcement by  government  agencies  of  civil  rights  laws  and 
federal  executive  orders. 13 

VI.  CAUSES  OF  JOB  CHANGING  AMONG  BLACK 
WORKERS 


Most  voluntary  job  hopping  has  been  thought  to  be  con- 
centrated among  a small  number  of  individuals  who  fall 
into  the  categories  of  either  restless  youth,  the  dissatisfied, 
or  the  ambitious. 14  According  to  this  study’s  findings 
most  nonwhite  job  changers  fall  into  the  ambitious  cate- 
gory with  the  major  motivation  behind  job  hopping  being 
to  earn  more  money.  Dissatisfaction  with  work  conditions 
caused  only  a small  proportion  of  the  job  changes,  while 
many  of  the  job  hops  among  younger  workers  were  invol- 
untary. 


Whether  or  not  most  of  the  job  hopping  in  the  Black 
labor  force  is  accounted  for  by  a small  number  of  persons 
cannot  be  discerned  from  this  study’s  data.  However, 
several  considerations  suggest  that  job  hopping  is  less  con- 
centrated among  Black  workers  than  among  whites. 

Suiveys  of  the  Black  community  indicate  widespread 
dissatisfaction  with  employment.  Many  Black  workers  are 


13  Jack  Robertson,  “Space  is  not  Black",  The  Nation  (June  30.  1969) 
pp.  814-816  ' 

14-Neil  W.  Chamberlain,  The  Labor  Sector  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill,  1965) 
pp,  39-42 
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working  below  the  skill  levels  for  which  they  have  been 
trained  because  of  discrimination.  In  some  instances,  they 
earn  less  pay  than  whites  for  doing  the  same  work  because 
t le  only  jobs  that  are  available  are  in  low  paying  indus- 
tries.15 In  other  cases,  Black  workers  have  to  travel  long 
cistances  to  outlying  areas  of  Chicago  because  discrimin- 
ation in  hiring  limits  the  number  of  available  jobs  located 
in  the  city.  More  job  changing  among  blacks  would  prob- 
ably occur  if  equal  opportunity  in  employment  became  a 
reality,  or  if  there  were  sharp  increases  in  the  demand  for 
Black  laboi.  The  study  was  not  based  on  data  for  the 
years  1967,  1968  and  1969  which  in  comparison  to  earlier 
ones  were  extremely  favorable  for  adult  nonwhite  workers. 
During  this  period  (1966-1969)  many  Black  workers  were 
able  to  upgrade  themselves  occupationally  by  chanrfne 
employers.  6 5 


In  studying  the  role  played  by  labor  mobility  in  the 
operation  of  the  economy,  labor  market  specialists  are 
usually  only  concerned  with  the  effects  of  job  changing  on 
the  allocation  of  manpower  between  occupations  and  in- 
dustries. That  is  to  say,  they  are  interested  in  knowing  if 
job  changing  serves  as  a mechanism  by  which  workers  and 
jobs  are  matched  with  one  another,  and  if  it  helps  to  shift 
workers  from  lower  paying  occupations  and  industries  to 
higher  paying  ones.  There  is  seldom  any  mention  as  to 
what  degree  of  job  changing  represents  the  right  or  normal 
degree  of  labor  mobility.  During  periods  of  economic  ex- 
pansion when  there  are  shortages  of  manpower,  the  need 
for  measures  to  speed  up  the  flow  of  labor  are  emphasized 
e.g.  increasing  the  number  of  persons  being  schooled  for 
new  occupations;  improving  information  networks. 

On  the  odier  hand  when  studying  labor  mobility  among 
nonwhite  workers,  there  is  usually  great  concern  over  the 
amount  of  job  changing  that  is  done.  It  is  frequently  im- 
plied that  nonwhite  workers  change  jobs  too  often  and 
that  nonwhite  job  changing  has  negative  effects.  Black 


Wgrker°irf  the  q,g j*  ^sk.Hed  Negro 

sNamT  mda,erialfhand,ers  $12'80  less  than  whites,  even  though They^v^the 
counterpar,r  ^ S,^,,y  higher  work  qualifications  than  (heir  white 


workers  supposedly  do  not  remain  on  jobs  long  enough  to 
build  up  seniority.  Moreover,  because  they  change  jobs 
frequently,  employers  considered  it  risky  to  hire  nonwhites. 
Extended  further,  this  reasoning  leads  to  the  conclusions 
that  the  pattern  of  Black  job  changing  does  not  make  much 
economic  sense,  and  that  Black  workers  change  jobs  aim- 
lessly. 

On  their  part,  employers  seem  to  have  mixed  feelings 
about  the  role  that  job  changing  plays  in  the  economy. 
They  usually  consider  it  bad  when  members  of  their  own 
labor  force  leave  for  other  jobs,  but  good  when  they  can 
recruit  talent  from  other  companies.  They  are  very  con- 
cerned about  the  high  turnover  rate  of  Black  employees 
in  the  unskilled  and  semi-skilled  occupations  and  cite  this 
as  evidence  to  support  the  notion  that  hiring  Blacks  is  risky. 
However,  they  usually  are  quite  willing  to  steal  promising 
young  Black  workers  from  other  firms  (particularly  from 
smaller  companies). 


IN  VIEW  OF  EMPLOYMENT  CONDITIONS 
BLACK  WORKERS  DO  NOT  CHANGE  JOBS  TOO 
FREQUENTLY.  HIGHER  RATES  OF  JOB 
CHANGING  AMONG  NONWHITE  WORKERS 
MAY  BE  ATTRIBUTED  TO  SPECIFIC 
ECONOMIC  FACTORS 


According  to  this  study,  the  pattern  of  job  changing 
among  Black  workers  makes  a great  deal  of  economic  sense 
and  reflects  sophisticated  labor  market  behavior.  Labor 
mobility  increased  the  earnings  of  69  percent  of  the  males 
and  72  percent  of  the  females  during  a period  when  the 
levels  of  demand  for  Black  workers  were  not  particularly 
high.  Black  workers  apparently  found  higher  paying  jobs 
when  they  were  available  and  in  some  cases  even  when  they 
left  their  previous  jobs  involuntarily.  Significantly,  few 
changes  were  for  rash  or  subjective  reasons  such  as  “didn’t 
like  foreman”  or  “fellow  workers  treated  me  badly.” 

Job  changing  by  Black  workers,  rather  than  reflecting 
irrational  labor  market  behavior,  represents  a major  mechan- 
ism by  which  black  workers  increase  their  earnings.  Higher 


rates  of  labor  mobility  by  nonwhite  workers,  which  em- 
ployers and  labor  market  specialists  complain  about,  occur 
because  of  the  peculiar  labor  market  conditions  Black 
workers  encounter.  Differences  between  white  and  non- 
white rates  of  labor  mobility  may  be  explained  in  terms 
of  the  whole  network  of  racial  barriers  in  employment 
including:  discrimination  in  hiring  and  promotion,  housing 
segregation,  and  inadequate  transportation.  Depending 
upon  which  skill  segment  of  the  labor  force  is  looked  at, 
some  factors  have  greater  importance  than  others. 


Unskilled  Workers  - Unskilled  Black  workers,  unlike  un- 
skilled white  workers,  are  over-represented  in  marginal  and 
peripheral  jobs--  those  involving  dirty  work,  hazardous 
health  conditions,  sudden  terminations  in  employment  and 
social  degradation.  Not  surprisingly,  few  workers  regard 
these  jobs  as  permanent  or  hold  them  in  great  esteem. 
Most  regard  them  as  dead-end  jobs  rather  than  positions 
having  a future  in  terms  of  pay  and  advancement. 


In  general,  the  menial  job  lies  outside  the 
job  hierarchy  and  promises  to  offer  no  more 
tomorrow  than  it  does  today  . . He  (the  Black 
menial  worker)  has  little  vested  interest  in 
such  a job  and  learns  to  treat  it  with  the  same 
contempt  held  for  it  by  the  employer  and 
society  at  large.  From  this  point  of  view,  the 
job  is  expendable;  from  the  employer’s  point 
of  view  he  is.  For  reasons  real  or  imagined, 
perhaps  so  slight  as  to  go  unnoticed  by  others, 
he  frequently  quits  or  is  fired. 16 


Semi-skilled  Workers  • Lay-offs  are  another  cause  of  higher 
rates  of  labor  mobility  among  nonwhite  workers  particu- 
larly in  blue-collar  occupations.  A study  of  inter-industry 
labor  mobility  during  the  period  1957-1960,  which  gen- 
erally was  one  of  low  levels  of  demand,  found  that  non- 
white workers  had  higher  rates  of  job  changing  primarily 


'^•hlliot  Liebow,  I ally  s Corner  (Little  Brown  and  Company.  Boston,  1967) 
pp..  211-212. 
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because  they  were  experiencing  more  involuntary  sepa- 
rations.17 

The  chances  of  a nonwhite  worker  getting  laid-off  are 
much  greater  than  those  of  a white  worker.  Proportion- 
ately, more  Black  workers  than  whites  are  represented  in 
occupations  and  industries  where  production  and,  con- 
sequently, the  level  of  employment  varies  sharply  with  the 
ups  and  downs  of  the  business  cycle.  Workers  employed 
in  these  areas  of  the  economy  are  more  likely  to  be  the 
victims  of  involuntary  job  separations  caused  by  cut-backs 
in  production.  (Of  course  Black  workers  are  over-repre- 
sented in  these  jobs  because  of  discrimination).  Closely 
related  to  this  is  a second  factor.  Black  workers,  because  of 
discrimination  in  hiring,  are  the  last  hired  and  therefore 
the  first  fired  when  there  is  any  change  in  production. 

During  the  last  few  years  involuntary  job  separations 
have  not  been  a major  factor  affecting  job  changing  among 
Black  workers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tight  labor  market 
of  the  late  sixties  has  gotten  many  workers  into  precisely 
those  industries  where  production  is  sensitive  to  the  busi- 
ness cycle.  Most  economic  indicators  now  point  to  a slow- 
down in  the  economy  as  the  government’s  anti-inflationary 
policy  takes  hold.  When  this  occurs,  lay-offs  because  of 
involuntary  job  separations  will  once  more  be  a major 
factor  behind  job  changing  (and  unemployment),  and  more 
Black  workers  than  whites  will  be  the  victims  of  the  down- 
turn in  economic  activity.  Already,  unemployment  of  non- 
whites has  begun  rising. 

A particular  case  example  is  the  auto  industry  in  Detroit 
which  last  year  hired  40,000  so-called  hard-core  workers. 
Under  corporate  and  union  rules  in  a lay-off  it’s  generally 
the  last  in,  first  out.  Most  of  the  hard-core  were  the  last  to 
be  hired. 


‘‘Detroit  is  wondering  how  to  preserve  the  jobs 
of  these  men,  or  at  least  some  of  their  income 

if  there  is  a business  turndown Richard 

Rowan  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  who 


1 1 I mvell  V.  Oallawav,  Inter  industry  Labor  Mobility,  op.  cit. 
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has  studied  the  Negro’s  work  role  in  the  steel  in- 
dustry says  that  given  a severe  recession  the 
minority  groups  would  be  right  back  where  they 
started  from.”18 

Skilled  and  White  Collar  Workers  - A third  factor  behind 
job  hopping  by  Black  workers  is  discrimination  in  promo- 
tion particularly  in  white  collar  and  skilled  blue  collar 
work.  In  these  occupations  Black  workers  change  jobs 
more  frequently  than  whites  because  their  advancement  is 
limited,  or  because  they  encounter  or  expect  discrimination 
in  promotion.  The  high  frequency  with  which  workers  in 
our  sample  listed  as  reasons  for  leading  their  jobs  “lack  of 
advancement,”  “not  enough  pay,”  “got  a better  job,” 
indicates  the  widespread  existence  of  discrimination  in  pro- 
motion in  the  Chicago  labor  market.  According  to  a recent 
national  survey,  18  percent  of  Negro  males  and  9 percent 
of  Negro  women  reported  having  been  refused  promotion 
on  a job  because  of  racial  discrimination.19 

Exactly  how  much  discrimination  in  promotion  occurs 
cannot  be  exactly  determined.  To  obtain  such  information 
would  require  a comparison  of  on-the-job  advancement 
between  whites  and  nonwhites  of  similar  backgrounds  em- 
ployed in  the  same  company.  Most  employers  are  reluctant 
to  have  their  employment  records  examined.  This  would 
enable  a comparison  of  the  advancement  of  white  workers 
with  Black  workers.20  Only  in  the  case  of  government 
employment  are  data  available  and  these  definitely  indi- 
cate a discriminatory  advancement  pattern.  For  example, 
in  1966,  88  percent  of  all  Black  Federal  employees  in  the 
entire  country  were  in  the  lowest  paying  jobs.  In  the  top 
seven  federal  job  classifications  Blacks  made  up  less  than 
2 percent  of  all  employment.21 


18Robert  Dietsch,  "Hard-Core  Blacks  and  the  Shiny  Auto,”  The  New  Repub- 
Uc,  (March  1,  1969)  p.:  10  ~~ — 

19  The  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders,  Supplemental 
Stud»es  (U.$.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.,  July  1968)  p,  23 

20-1he  only  case  study  that  is  available  to  our  knowledge  documented  dis- 
crimination in  promotion  in  the  meat  packing  industry  in  Chicago--A.  P.  Garbin 
.and  John  A.  Ballweg,  “Intra-Plant  Mobility  of  Negro  and  Whits  Workers,” 
The  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  (November.  1963)  dp.  3i  s.iio 

21  -Saturday  Evening  Post  • "Uncle  Sam  is  a Bigot”,  (April  20, 1 968) 


employment  barriers  narrows 

TIIE  RANGE  OF  JOB  OPTIONS 
OPEN  TO  BLACK  WORKERS 


Differences  in  the  patterns  of  job  changing  may  be 
viewed  at  the  individual  level  by  comparing  the  job  options 
open  to  white  and  nonwhite  workers  over  their  lifetimes, 
n looking  for  a job,  a Black  worker  because  of  discrimina- 
tion in  hiring  and  housing  segregation  starts  off  with  fewer 
alternatives.  In  addition,  the  fact  that  employers  often  use 
informal  channels  of  recruitment-notifying  employees 
about  openings  and  advertising  in  newspapers  which  most 
Blacks  do  not  read,  results  in  Black  workers  never  hearing 
about  many  jobs.  (Because  of  these  factors,  a Black  worker 
who  leaves  his  employer  without  first  finding  another  job 
takes  a greater  risk  than  a white  in  the  same  situation). 

When  he  does  find  a job,  a Black  worker  can  usually 
expect  to  be  discriminated  against  when  it  comes  to  pro- 
motion. The  absence  of  Black  supervisory  personnel  who 
could  serve  as  role  models  usually  confirms  the  notion  that 
the  company  discriminates  in  promotion.  In  cases  where 
an  employer  has  had  blacks  on  his  payroll  for  a long  period 
of  time,  there  has  seldom  been  any  up-grading  into  higher 
jobs  comparable  to  that  for  whites. 


To  advance  himself,  the  Black  worker  very  often  has  no 
alternative  but  to  look  outside  of  his  present  job.  But  even 
by  using  job  changing  as  a way  to  increase  his  earnings, 
the  Black  worker  is  still  not  as  well  off  as  his  white  counter- 
part who  has  the  alternatives  of  both  promotion  (and 
internal  advancement)  and  of  changing  employers.^  Not 
surprisingly,  whites  are  in  a much  better  position  to  make 
the  most  of  their  training  and  backgrounds.  On  the  average, 
they  earn  considerably  more  over  their  lifetimes  than 
Blacks.  A recent  government  study  shows  that  the  differ- 
ence  in  income  between  white  and  nonwhite  workers 


22- Whites  also  have  more  opportunities  to  go  into  business  for  themselves. 
According  to  the  Interracial  Council  for  Business  Opportunity  (quoted  in 
Saturday  Review  August  23,  1969)  only  2.3  percent  of  the  nation’s  bust 
nesses  are  owned  by  nonwhites  and  of  these  it  may  well  be  that  Orientals 
account  for  a disproportionate  share. 
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of  similar  age  and  educational  backgrounds  increases  with 
the  passage  of  time.23  This  can  only  be  explained  by  the 
differences  ;n  the  extent  to  which  whites  and  Blacks  are 
able  to  acquire  on-the-job  training  and  advancement.24 

VII.  RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  End  Discrimination  in  Promotion 
■ 2.  Recognition  of  Concerned  Worker 
Groups  and  Black  Caucuses 

Employers  \ 3.  Provide  Transportation  from 
I Inner  City  to  Outlying  Areas 
\ 4.  Provide  Housing  for  Inner  City 
Workers 

Government  j 5.  Use  of  Fair  Employment  Machinery 

Tu“  data  generated  by  this  study  refutes  once  and  for 
ail  the  notion  that  nonwhite  workers  are  shiftless  or  are 
unreliable  employees.  Black  workers  change  jobs  more 
often  that  whites  either  because  they  are  more  frequently 
laid-off,  because  they  encounter  discrimination  in  promo- 
tion, and  because  they  do  not  earn  enough.  Rather  than 
Black  workers  making  unreliable  employees,  it  is  com- 
panies who  discriminate  in  hiring  and  in  promotion  who 
make  unreliable  employers.  Employers  who  want  to  reduce 
turnover  rates  must  open  up  to  nonwhite  workers  all  of 
the  opportunities  for  promotion,  training,  and  advance- 
ment that  are  available  for  whites.  An  equal  opportunity 
employment  policy  has  to  include  not  only  the  hiring  of 
additional  nonwhite  workers  but  their  advancement  as 
well. 

AN  EFFECTIVE  FAIR  EMPLOYMENT  POLICY 
DOES  NOT  END  WITH  AN  EMPLOYER  HIR- 
ING MORE  BLACK  WORKERS.  IT  MUST  AP- 
PLY TO  ALL  PHASES  OF  EMPLOYMENT: 
HIRING,  PLACEMENT,  SUPERVISION, TRAIN- 
ING, UPGRADING,  AND  PROMOTION 


23  Herman  P.  Miller,  Income  Distribution  in  the  United  States  (U.S.Goverr- 
ment  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D,  C.)  pp.  130-143 

24- This  is  estimated  statistically  in  Lowell  K,  Gallaway  - “The  Anatomy  of 
the  Negro-White  Income  Differential”  The  Negro  and  Employment  Oppor- 
tunities eds;  Herbert  R,  Northrop  and  Richard  L.  Rowan  (University  of  Mich* 
igan  Press  1 965)  pp.  45*66 


1.  End  Discrimination  in  Promotion 


In  many  cases,  because  of  past  discrimination,  Black 
workers  operate  with  the  expectancy  that  they  will  be 
passed  up  when  it  comes  to  promotion.  According  to  the 
National  Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders,  68  per- 
cent of  the  Black  labor  force  believe  that  many  or  some 
Negroes  miss  out  on  promotions  today  because  of  race.25 
In  cases  where  Blacks  are  entering  a company  or  a specific 
department  for  the  first  time,  the  absence  of  nonwhite 
supervisory  personnel  is  often  taken  to  mean  that  such 
jobs  are  for  whites  only.  Employers,  besides  reviewing  their 
promotion  procedures  to  insure  that  there  is  no  discrim- 
ination, must  clearly  outline  to  new  workers  the  pro- 
cedures for  advancement.  If  in  the  past  nonwhite  workers 
have  been  denied  access  to  supervisory  positions,  the  com- 
pany must  obviously  indicate  its  new  promotion  policy 
and  take  steps  to  remedy  past  wrong  doings. 

In  some  cases,  racial  discrimination  in  promotion  may 
result  from  discrimination  in  collectively  bargained  senior- 
ity systems.  Here,  some  agreement  between  management 
and  union  must  first  be  worked  out.  A remedy  in  senior- 
ity discrimination  cases  that  may  be  becoming  the  stand- 
ard (in  lieu  of  its  being  ordered-. by  at  least  two  federal 
courts  and  of  being  worked  out  as  the  solution  between 
the  International  Paper  Company  and  the  papermakers  and 
paperworkers)  involves  promoting  from  within  as  rapidly 
as  job  openings  and  qualifications  permit,  regardless  of  the 
form  of  seniority  system,  until  Negroes  are  no  longer 
behind  whites  with  lesser  plant  seniority.26 

2.  Recognition  of  Concerned  Worker  Groups  and  Black 

Union  Caucuses 


Recently,  many  employers  have  been  faced  with  “con- 
cerned worker”  groups  of  Black  caucuses  in  the  unions 
with  whom  they  deal.  The  formation  of  these  organiza- 


25. The  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  Supplemental 
Studies,  op.  cit.  p 22 

26  Alfred  W.  Blumrosen,  “Job  Seniority  & Discrimination”,  Monthly  Labor 
Review,  (March  1969)  p.  52  ~ 


tions  of  Black  employees  result  from  the  inability  of  Black 
workers  to  communicate  to  management  through  normal 
channels  and  (or)  the  inaction  of  employers  in  dealing 
with  the  grievances.  These  groups  represent  a new  trend  in 
the  Black  worker’s  struggle  for  economic  equality.  Rather 
than  being  silent  about  unfair  treatment  or  leaving  an  em- 
ployer because  of  discriminatory  treatment,  Blacks  have 
now  chosen  to  negotiate  for  their  economic  rights  through 
labor  tactics  which  have  proven  effective  for  other  groups. 

In  some  cases,  the  issues  that  are  raised  concern  matters 
other  than  those  pertaining  to  work  conditions,  pay,  pro- 
motion, and  on-the-job  training.  These  include  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  company  and  the  entire  Black  com- 
munity, and  the  relevance  of  the  job  to  the  needs  and 
aspirations  of  Black  people. 

Employers  who  want  to  improve  their  relations  with 
their  nonwhite  labor  force  (as  well  as  to  reduce  turnover 
rates)  should  recognize  these  groups  and  communicate 
with  them  as  soon  as  possible.  It  is  the  Urban  League’s 
experience  that  the  demands  of  “concerned  worker” 
groups  are  for  the  most  part  legitimate.  If  anything,  the 
grievances  have  taken  too  long  in  getting  voiced.  In  many 
cases,  management  may  be  unaware  of  conditions  in  the 
plant  because  of  cover-up  on  the  part  of  lower  echelon 
supervisory  personnel.  In  other  instances,  management  has 
failed  to  realize  that  Black  workers  now  refuse  to  accept 
second  class  treatment. 

Where  an  employer  already  has  formulated  a fair  em- 
ployment policy  that  has  been  developed  with  the  full 
backing  of  top  officials,  and  is  recognized  as  a major  policy 
commitment  and  contains  objectives  within  the  company’s 
reach,  it  is  important  that  this  policy  be  communicated 
and  administered  effectively.  Responsibility  for  imple- 
menting the  policy  must  be  assigned  along  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  a system  for  control  and  audit.27 


27 'A  study  of  the  employment  policies  of  major  companies  may  be  found  in: 
United  States  Department  of  Labo»,  Manpower  Administration.  Finding  Jobs 
For  Negroes  (Manpower  Automation  Research,  Monograph  No.  9,  Novem- 
ber 1968) 


In  cases  where  discriminatory  or  unfair  treatment  results 
from  union  practices,  employers  should  take  steps  to  see 
that  these  practices  end  when  contracts  are  being  renego- 
tiated. During  the  period  when  the  current  contract  is  in 
effect,  employers  should  try  to  remedy  as  many  of  the 
complaints  brought  forward  by  the  Black  (union)  caucus 
as  are  possible  under  existing  labor  laws.  Employers  who 
pass  the  blame  for  the  grievances  on  to  the  white  domin- 
ated union  will  only  cause  further  discontent  and  harm 
relations  with  their  Black  workers. 

3.  Employers  With  Plants  in  the  Suburbs  Must  Provide 

Transportation  to  Inner  City  Workers  

Often,  Black  workers  leave  their  jobs  because  they  have 
to  spend  too  much  time  and  money  commuting  to  work. 
In  the  Chicago  metropolitan  area,  most  of  the  jobs  that  are 
being  added  to  the  economy  (as  well  as  most  of  the  new 
housing)  are  located  in  suburban  and  outlying  areas  far 
removed  from  the  inner  city  where  most  of  the  black 
population  resides.28  Many  companies  are  relocating  from 
the  inner  city  to  the  suburban  sectors. 

Segregated  housing  patterns  together  with  inadequate 
public  transportation,  particularly  for  night  shifts,  prevents 
access  to  these  jobs.  This  is  particularly*  true  for  unskilled 
and  low  income  workers  who  are  unable  to  afford  cars. 

For  many,  the  cost  of  getting  to  and  from  work  is  too  high 
relative  to  what  the  job  pays.  Unskilled  white  workers 
confronted  by  the  same  situation  usually  can  reduce  the 
high  transportation  costs  by  moving  to  a neighborhood 
near  the  job. 

Lack  of  adequate  transportation  also  results  in  high 
rates  of  absenteeism.  The  person  who  misses  the  only  avail- 
able bus  or  lift  usually  cannot  get  other  transportation. 
While  51  percent  of  major  employers  surveyed  by  The 
National  Advisory  Commission  indicated  that  ‘Negroes  are 
apt  to  have  a high  rate  of  absenteeism,  therefore,  hiring  too 


28*  Urban  America  in  One  Year  later  estimates  that  between  7 80  per 

cent  of  added  employment  in  trade  and  industry  is  going  to  the  s * * ibs.- 


many  may  upset  production  schedules.’  Yet  very  few  com- 
panies seem  to  be  concerned  with  why  this  is  so.29 

Employers  located  in  the  suburbs  or  who  have  branches 
there,  must  develop  programs  to  provide  better  access  to 
jobs.  These  would  include:  pressuring  existing  transporta- 
tion systems  to  expand;  setting  up  or  expanding  company 
bus  service;  offering  travel  allowances  to  offset  commuting 
costs. 

Lack  of  transportation  also  hinders  the  Black  worker  in 
job  searching.  Labor  mobility  studies  have  shown  that 
informal  job  search  is  the  most  important  source  of  infor- 
mation about  job  openings  i.e.  workers  learn  about  jobs 
from  friends,  neighbors,  relatives  or  seeing  a help  wanted 
sign.  In  the  case  of  suburban  jobs,  these  informal  mechan- 
isms are  almost  completely  absent. 

If  all  of  your  friends  live  in  the  ghetto,  if  few 
of  them  are  employed  in  the  rapidly  growing 
suburban  parts  of  the  metropolis,  and  if  you 
seldom  visit  the  suburbs,  there  is  only  the  re- 
motest chance  of  your  learning  about  jobs  avail- 
able there.  . For  a suburban  job  to  be  acceptable 
to  ghetto  Negroes,  it  must  be  an  especially  good 
one  to  offset  the  heavy  costs  of  commuting 
daily  from  the  central  ghetto  to  a peripheral 
work  place.  Such  jobs  are  usually  snapped  up 
long  before  they  reach  channels  where  the 
isolated  ghetto  resident  might  learn  of  them.30 

To  improve  the  flow  of  information  to  the  black  com- 
munity about  jobs  which  pay  enough  to  compensate  for 
the  transportation  costs  involved,  employers  should  com- 
municate knowledge  of  job  openings  directly  to  the  Black 
community  via  the  Black  media  and  other  relevant  con- 
stitutions. 


"•National  Advisory  Commission,  op,  cit.  p.  122 

"•John  F,  Kain.  "Coping  with  Ghetto  Unemployment  " 
of  Planners  (A1P)  Journal  fMarch.  1969)  p.  81 
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4.  Provide  Housing  for  Inner  City  Workers 

The  combined  effect  of  housing  segregation  and  inade- 
quate transportation  facilities  is  to  reduce  the  number  of 
jobs  available  to  the  Black  community.  A recent  study 
estimates  that,  in  1956,  24,000  jobs  were  lost  to  the  Negro 
community  in  Chicago  because  of  housing  segregation,  and 
that  this  figure  would  probably  be  higher  for  1969. 31  It  is 
also  estimated  that  because  of  the  exodus  of  industrial  and 
retail  establishments  from  the  city  to  the  outlying  areas, 
the  south  and  west  sides  of  Chicago  (where  most  Blacks 
live)  lost  90,000  jobs  between  1955  and  1964.32 

The  adverse  effect  of  housing  segregation  combined 
with  inadequate  public  transportation  may  also  be  respon- 
sible for  the  high  nonwhite  to  white  joblessness  ratio  in 
Chicago.  In  1967,  the  city  had  an  unemployment  rate  well 
below  the  national  average  for  Standard  Metropolitan  * 
Statistical  Areas.  Yet,  “in  Chicago,  the  nonwhite  jobless 
rate  was  3.2  times  as  high  as  the  white  rate;  this  was  one 
of  the  highest  ratios  in  the  areas  studied.”33 

Both  to  reduce  job  hopping  caused  by  distance  and  to 
open  up  new  jobs  for  the  black  community,  employers 
must  begin  to  develop  housing  policies.  Just  as  most  com- 
panies help  new  executives  get  settled  so  should  they  pro- 
vide housing  for  new  unskilled  workers  from  the  inner 
city.  Such  a policy  would  involve:  supporting  the  passage 
of  fair  housing'  legislation;  co-operating  with  local  fair 
housing  groups;  pressuring  realtors,  banks  and  other  insti- 
tutions which  are  part  of  the  local  market  to  open  up 
housing  for  Blacks;  buying,  building,  and  renting  housing 
for  Blacks  in  neighborhoods  near  or  where  the  plant  is 
located. 

5.  Enforcement  of  Anti-Discrimination  Laws  and  Federal 

Executive  Orders 


At  the  present  time  the  Federal  Government  has  on  hand 

31-  John  F.  Kain,  op.  cit,  pp.  80-83  

32-  Pierre  de  Vise,  Chicago’s  Widening  Color  Gap  (Inter-university  Social  Re- 
search Committee  December  1967)  p,  74 

33-  Paul  O.  Flaim,  “Jobless  Trends  in  20  Large  Metropolitan  Areas”,  Monthly 
Labor  Review,  (May,  1 968),  p.  25 


a potentially  effective  machinery  for  combatting  discrim- 
ination in  employment.  It  consists  of  Title  VII  of  the  1969 
Civil  Rights  Acts  and  federal  executive  orders  requiring 
that  federal  contractors  not  only  refrain  from  discrimin- 
ation in  hiring  and  promotion  but  take  “affirmative 
action”  to  improve  their  employment  of  minorities. 

Unlike  the  fair  employment  mechanism  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act,  which  is  essentially  a means  of  redressing 
individual  complaints,  the  contract  compliance  system  has 
the  potential  to  alter  entire  patterns  of  employment. 
Government  contractors  account  for  a substantial  propor- 
tion of  the  jobs  in  the  economy.  During  1968-1969,  there 
were  225,000  contracts  subject  to  executive  order  10925 
prohibiting  job  discrimination  by  government  con- 
tractors.34 One  employee  in  three  works  for  a company 
which  holds  federal  contracts  and  these  companies  are 
usually  the  large  firms.  If  one  of  these  companies  is  found 
to  be  in  violation  of  anti-discrimination  regulations,  either 
the  Labor  Department’s  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Com- 
pliance or  the  government  agency  which  signed  the  con- 
tract  can  impose  sanctions  including  that  of  contract  can- 
cellation. 

Yet,  the  federal  government  has  been  lax  in  using  this 
machinery.  Recently,  it  awarded  a $9.4  million  dollar 
contract  to  three  southern  textile  mills,  even  though 
tnese  companies  were  in  violation  of  anti-discrimination 
regulations  and,  therefore,  were  not  eligible  to  receive 
government  contracts.  This  ac  tion  ... 

undermined  the  position  of  Defense  Department 
contract-compliance  officials  who  have  been 
bargaining  with  the  textile  companies  since  mid- 
1967  to  improve  their  equal  employment  pos- 
ture; it  disrupted  relations  with  the  Labor  De- 
partment, which  is  charged  with  supervising  con- 
tract compliance  activity  throughout  the  govern- 
ment; and  it  involved  a real  or  apparent  capitul- 
ation to  political  pressure  from  Senator  Strom 


34. 


Budget  of  the  United  Slates  Government.  (1969,  Appendix)  p,  71 1 
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Thurmond  R.S.C.)  and  Representative  L.  Mendel 
Rivers  (N.S.C.).  It  also  violated  an  executive 
order  requiring  companies  to  be  in  compliance 
with  fair  employment  requirements  at  the  time 
they  receive  contracts.35 

Use  of  the  fair  employment  machinery  by  the  federal 
government  would  not  require  any  extra  spending  or 
setting  up  additional  programs.  All  that  is  necessary  is  that 
the  President  put  his  backing  behind  it  so  that  contract 
compliance  receives  top  priority. 


\ 


3®- Robert  L.  Kuttner,  “The  Rusty  Fair  Employment  Machine",  Washington 
Monthly  (April  1969)  pp.  62-73 
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APPENDIX  A 


TECHNICAL  NOTES 


1.  TIME  PERIOD  OF  THE  STUDY 

The  study  examined  those  job  changes  made  during  the  period  1959*1966.  Only  a minor- 
ity of  the  work  histories  went  further  back  in  time  both  because  of  the  overall  youngness  of 
the  sample,  and  because  the  application  forms  contained  room  for  information  on  only  the 
last  four  jobs.  Employment  conditions  for  nonwhites  in  the  Chicago  labor  market  did  not 
improve  significantly  until  about  1965  with  really  high  levels  of  demand  not  appearing 
until  late  1967.; 

2.  RESEARCH  ON  LABOR  MOBILITY 

Research  on  labor  mobility  and  job  hopping  has  been  scarce  primarily  because  of  the 
difficulty  in  obtaining  detailed  information  on  work  histories.  Those  studies  that  are  avail- 
able pertain  to  much  earlier  time  periods  and  have  only  limited  applicability  to  the  Chi* 
cago  labor  market.  Moreover,  only  a few  of  the  findings  that  are  available  are  broken  down 
by  race.  In  view  of  these  reasons  we  have  limited  comparing  our  results  with  those  of  other 
studies.  The  reader  is  referred  to  them  for  his  own  interest. 

1.  Labor  Mobility  and  Economic  Opportunity,  E.  Wight  Bakke  ed.  M.l.T.  Press 
1954. 

2.  Labor  Mobility  in  Six  Cities.  Gladys  Palmer,  New  York,  Social  Science  Research 
Council,  1954. 

3.  Research  on  Labor  Mobility.  Herbert  S.  Rarnes,  Social  Science  Research  Council, 
New  York,  1954. 

4.  Interindustry  Labor  Mobil itvJn  the  United  States.  Lowell  E.Gallaway,  US.  De- 
partment of  Health  Education  and  Welfare. 

3.  REPRESENTATIVENESS  OF  SAMPLE 

It  may  be  asked  whether  the  sample  upon  which  the  empirical  part  of  the  study  is  based 
is  representative  of  the  total  nonwhite  labor  force.  At  the  time  of  the  study,  the  League  as  a 
labor  market  intermediary  attracted  proportionately  more  younger  applicants  and  persons 
who  had  college  training  th&r  were  represented  in  the  nonwhite  labor  force. 

However,  since  most  of  the  findings  are  broken  down  by  age  and  education,  the  ques- 
tion is  really  one  of  deciding  whether  applicants  in  particular  age  and  education  groupings 
arc  representative  of  those  in  the  entire  population.  Judging  from  the  League’s  experience, 
there  is  no  reason  to  expect  that  they  are  not. 

4.  The  distribution  of  the  percent  of  movers  by  level  of  education  was  obtained  by  assuin* 
ing  that  each  job  hop  represented  a different  person.  That  is.  if  a male  college  graduate  had 
three  jobs,  they  were  represented  as  three  job  changes  by  male  college  graduates.  In  the  case 
of  age,  this  could  not  be  done  since  a person’s  age  varied  during  his  employment  history, 

5.  REASON  FOR  LEAVING  JOB 

The  data  used  are  based  on  all  changes  regardless  of  whether  they  represented  tl,e  most 
recent  move,  the  second  most  recent  move,  etc.  The  pattern  of  involuntary  vs.  voluntary 
changes  was  about  the  same  when  we  examined  separately  the  most  recent  change,  the 
second  most  recent  change,  the  third  most  change  and  the  fourth  most  recent  change. 

In  some  cases,  information  was  unavailable  particularly  for  the  third  and  fourth  most 
recent  jobs  where  many  applicants  could  not  recall  the  reason  why  they  left  their  jobs. 

To  simplify  the  findings,  the  data  on  voluntary  and  involuntary  changes  excludes  re- 
sponses where  information  was  unavailable  and  where  the  original  job  was  only  part-time. 
Also,  those  responses  which  could  not  be  placed  into  any  meaningful  category  were 
omitted.  This  only  occurred  in  a few  cases. 
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APPENDIX  B 

CURRENT  ECONOMIC  DATA  ON  THE  BLACK  LABOR  FORCE 


EMPLOYMENT 


'*  ^ discrimination  in  Chicago  is  borne  out  by  a recent  survey  of  major  employers. 
In  the  private  sector  of  the  economy  Negroes  are  one-tenth  as  likely  as  whites  to  be  pro- 
fesaonal  or  managerial  workers,  one-fifth  as  likely  to  be  sales  workers,  half  as  likely  to  be 
skilled  blue-collar  workers,  and  three  times  as  likely  to  be  laborers  and  service  workers. 


PERCENT  OF  WORKERS  BY 
OCCUPATIONAL  CROUP;  CHICAGO  SMSA:  1966 


Occupation 

All  workers 

Negro 

percent 

Spanish- 

American 

percent 

Number 

Percent 

Total  . 

1,304,825 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

White  collar,  total  .... . 

586,810 

45.0 

15.6 

10.4 

Professional 

78,660 

6.0 

0.8 

1.1 

Technical , , , , , ..  . ,y 

53,601 

4.! 

1.5 

1,6 

Officials  and  managers 

105,455 

8.0 

0.8 

0.8 

SaleS.  k V.;. 

88,668 

6.7 

1.5 

0 9 

Clerical 

260,426 

20.0 

10.8 

6.0 

Blue  collar,  total  ........ 

718,015 

55.0 

84.3 

89.5 

Craftsmen  H , , ,A. i;. 

164,062 

12.5 

6.5 

9.4 

Operatives  .-v . . 

321,558 

24.6 

37.0 

44.8 

Laborers. , 

142,831 

11.0 

25.2 

28.1 

Service 

89,564 

6.8 

15.4 

7.0 

Source:  U,  S.  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission  "Job  Patterns  for  Minorities 
andWomen  in  Private  Industry”  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Report  No.  1 (reprinted 
i^Cnicagos  Widening  Color  Gap  by  Pierre  de  Vise.  Inter-universitv  Social  ftpcoarrh  Com- 
mittee  p.  75 


UNEMPLOYMENT 

" “Even  during  the  current  unprecedented  period  of  sustained  economic  growth,  un- 
Negroes  has  been  continuously  above  the  6.0  percent  recession  level 
2SJ?  a!t l .of  severe  economic  weakness  when  present  for  the  entire  work 

rorce  . (Report  of  the  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders), 

,n  *96g  *he  national  unemployment  rate  for  nonwhites  was  6.7  percent  in  contrast 

*U2thP-  " f°tr  wh,teSY In  Chicago,  the  nonwhite  unemployment  rate  was  7.6  percent 
while  the  white  rate  was  only  2.3  percent. 

ESSSSSSm(«S  y "i‘“—  - AimenatK 

k *•  "m"  • 

LaborjForci^ ( J anuary1]  969°^  Ub°'  ^’l0ymenl  and  EarninBSand  Monthly  Reporlon  the 

T " ^nemploymt*nt  rates  for  nonwhites  understate  the  actual  amount  of  unemployment 
The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  does  not  include  persons  who  have  been  driven  out  of  the 
Th»L  ; Hnd  Wh0  nn,l0I!.ger  P® kuig  em  Payment  as  a result  of  long  term  joblessness. 
I5f*  win  ?.nL°fr* Ba??  wh?  hHave  ^austed  their  unemployment  insurance  bene- 
fits as  well  as  a large  but  undetermined  number  of  young  persons  who  never  entered  the 
labor  market  in  the  first  place  because  of  the  unavailability  of  jobs. 

Source:  Paul  0.  Flaim  “Persons  not  in  the  labor  force”  Monthly  Labor  Review  (July  1969) 

*lso;  l*is  estin,ated  that  population  surveys  of  the  working  age  population  under- 
count  about  9.5  percent  of  nonwhites  in  contrast  to  2.2  percent  of  whites.P  P 

Source:  Denis  F . Johnston  and  James  R.  Wetzel  “Effect  of  the  census  undercount  on  labor 
force  estimates  Monthly  Labor  Review  (March  1969) 
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POVERTY 

**  Thirty  (30)  percent  of  Negroes  in  central  cities  lived  in  poverty  in  1967,  The  inch 
dence  of  Negro  poverty  in  the  cities  was  three  times  that  of  whites. 

Source:  U.  S,  Bureau  of  the  Census.  ‘'Trends  in  Social  and  Economic  Conditions  in  Major 
Metropolitan  Areas.” 

- In  Chicago,  48  percent  of  all  nonwhite  families  live  in  what  the  Census  Department 
calls  poverty  areas.  Over  42,000  nonwhite  families  in  Chicago  earned  less  than  $3,335  in 
1968. 

Source:  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census 

--  Of  the  country’s  8.3  million  nonwhite  poor,  only  3.4  million  received  welfare  in  1968. 

INCOME 

- In  Chicago,  according  to  1966  data,  non  white  family  income  was  only  61.6  percent 
of  that  for  whites.  Moreover,  “as  there  are  more  wage  earners  per  Negro  family  , . . the  ratio 
between  Negro  and  white  personal  income  is  more  like  1 to  2.  In  fact,  two-earner  Negro 
families  (often)  earn  less  than  one-earner  white  families.” 

Source:  Pierre  de  Vise  Chicago's  Widening  Color  Gap  p.  80 

MEDIAN  FAMILY  INCOME  IN  CHICAGO 


1966 

1960 

All  Families  

$7,270 

7,700 

White  F'amilies. . , . . .; .. 

« < r a . 

.....  9,900 

Nonwhite  Families  , . . . 

. , < ..  . * . . . X . ,.  < • * . 

6,100 

4,800 

Source:  Pierre  de  Vise  Chicago's  op.  cit. 

INDUSTRY 

--  In  Chicago,  the  number  of  Negroes  employed  in  an  industry  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  low-paying  white-collar  and  blue-collar  jobs  in  that  industry,  and  how  close  the 
industry  is  located  to  the  Black  community. 


NUMBER  OF  WORKERS  IN  15  LARGEST  INDUSTRIES  IN  THE  CHICAGO  SMSA, 
RANKED  BY  PERCENT  OF  NEGRO  WORKERS;  1966 


Industry 

Total 

employment 

White  collar 

Craftsmen 

Blue  collar 

Number 

Percent 

Negro 

Number 

Percent 

Negro 

Number 

Percent 

Negro 

Number 

Percent 

Negro 

Food , . . . 

65,270 

22.1 

22,363 

3.0 

6,465 

11.4 

36,442 

36.4 

Primary  metals  , , . 

59,188 

21.9 

15.116 

2.7 

11,914 

12.5 

32,158 

34.5 

Medical  services. . . 

42,792 

19.7 

23,783 

7.9 

863 

6.4 

18,146 

35.9 

Retail  trade  ... . . 

Railroad  trans- 

111,046 

16.9 

78,385 

12.0 

3,501 

16.7 

29,160 

30.0 

portation 

Transportation 

46,084 

16.8 

16,016 

1.8 

11,520 

7.7 

18,549 

35.3 

equipment 

38,600 

15.3 

9,479 

2.2 

6,549 

5.0 

22,172 

24.2 

Electric  machinery. 

146,646 

13.0 

42,043 

2.0 

14,867 

8.4 

89,736 

18.9 

Fabricated  metals  . 

64,541 

12.9 

18,063 

1.0 

12,065 

6.4 

34,413 

21.5 

Business  Services.  . 

36,173 

11.7 

22,622 

4.0 

1,684 

5.4 

11.867 

27.2 

Printing 

Nonelectrical 

48,059 

11.0 

20,113 

3.5 

12,786 

2.2 

15,160 

28.2 

machinery. x .; , . 

94,454 

7.8 

33,755 

0.9 

21,413 

4.6 

43,286 

14./’ 

Wholesale  trade  .. . . 

67,724 

7.5 

44,033 

2.9 

4,684 

7.3 

19,007 

18.4 

Communication. . . 

34,090 

7.2 

24,446 

7.5 

8,157 

1.5 

1,487 

33.0 

Motor  freight. 

25,023 

6.2 

6,435 

1.1 

1,934 

10.4 

16,834 

7.7 

Insurance  ....... 

34,607 

4.7 

33,769 

4.5 

120 

6.7 

718 

12.1 

Source:  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission,  Nine  City  Minority  Group  Em- 
ployment  Profile  (August  1967)  L L 
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MAJOR  LABOR-LAW  PRINCIPLES  ESTABLISHED  BY  THE  NLRB  AND  THE  COURTS 

(December  1964  - February  1971) 

ANTITRUST  LAW  CASES 


Issue 

Union- Employer  Agreement 
Retail  Store  Hours 


Mine  Mechanization 


ERjt 


Holding 


A contract  between  the  Meat  Cutters  and  the 
Associated  Food  Retailers  of  Greater  Chicago 
barring  sales  of  meat  and  meat  products  before 
9 a#  m. , and  after  6 p.  m. , did  not  violate  the 
Sherman  Antitrust  Act.  There  was  no  majority 
opinion.  The  judgment  was  announced  in  an 
opinion  by  Justice  White  in  which  Chief  Justice 
Warren  and  Justice  Brennan  joined.  Justice 
Goldberg  concurred  in  the  judgment,  and  Jus- 
tices Harlan  and  Stewart  joined  him.  Justice 
Douglas,  joined  by  Justices  Black  and  Clark, 
dissented  in  another  opinion.  (Local  189, 

Meat  Cutters  v.  Jewel  Tea  Co.,  US  SupCt.  - 
1965,  59  LRRM  2376) 

A union  may  make  wage  agreements  with  a 
multEemployer  bargaining  unit  and,  in  pur- 
suance of  its  own  union  interests,  may  seek  to 
obtain  the  same  terms  from  other  employers. 
Evidence  limited  to  such  union  behavior  would 
not  make  out  a case  under  the  antitrust  laws. 
But  a union  forfeits  its  exemption  from  the  an- 
titrust laws  when  it  clearly  is  shown  that  the 
union  has  agreed  with  one  set  of  employers  to 
impose  a certain  wage  scale  on  other  bargain- 
ing units.  One  group  of  employers  may  not 
conspire  to  eliminate  competitors  from  the  in- 
dustry, and  the  union  is  liable,  along  with  the 
employers,  if  it  becomes  a party  to  the  con- 
spiracy. On  this  basis  the  Supreme  Court  ruled 
that  the  alleged  agreement  between  the  United 
Mine  Workers  and  the  large  coal  companies  to 
obtain  uniform  labor  standards  throughout  the 
industry,  if  proved,  was  not  exempt  from  the 
antitrust  laws.  But  the  Court  reversed  the 
holding  below  and  remanded  the  case  for  a 
new  trial  because  the  trial  court  admitted  evi- 
dence concerning  the  efforts  of  the  union  and 
the  companies  to  get  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
set  a high  Walsh- Healey  minimum  wage  and 
also  told  the  jury  that  it  could  include  damages 
resulting  from  this  action  in  its  verdict.  Such 
action  was  not  considered  unlawful.  (United 
Mine  Workers  v.  Pennington,  US  SupCt-1965, 

59  LRRM  2369) 


Comment 


The  decision  reversed  one  by  the  U.  S.  Court  of 
Appeals  at  Chicago,  which  had  held  that  the 
contract  did  not  come  within  the  labor  exemp- 
tion to  the  antitrust  laws.  (Jewel  Tea  Co,  v. 
Food  Retailers,  CA  7-1964,  56  LRRM  2065) 


The  U.  S,  Court  of  Appeals  at  Cincinnati  had 
upheld  a jury  verdict  awarding  a small  opera- 
tor $270, 000 in  treble  damages.  It  decided 
that  there  was  sufficient  evidence  of  a con- 
spiracy between  the  United  Mine  Workers  and 
major  coal  companies,  in  violation  of  the  an- 
titrust laws,  to  raise  a question  for  the  jury. 

As  part  of  the  conspiracy,  the  union  was  al- 
leged to  have  agreed  to  go  along  with  mechan- 
ization of  the  mines  and  closing  of  those  that 
could  not  be  mechanized  in  return  for  agree- 
ment by  the  companies  not  to  protest  the  wage 
increases  demanded  by  the  union  as  long  as  they 
were  matched  by  increased  productivity  through 
mechanization.  (Pennington  v.  United  Mine 
Workers,  CA  6-1963,  54  LRRM  2761)  Upon  re- 
mand of  the  case,  the  federal  district  court  de- 
cided that  the  United  Mine  Workers  did  not  vio- 
late the  antitrust  laws  in  its  contractual  and 
other  relations  with  the  larger  producers.  But  it 
awarded  two  of  the  small  producers  compensa- 
tory and  punitive  damages  for  violations  by  the 
union  of  Tennessee  law.  It  laid  down  these 
rules  for  proof  d violation  of  the  antitrust  laws: 
(1)  To  establish  that  the  union  and  the  major 
producers  violated  the  antitrust  laws  by  entering 
into  the  industry-wide  contract,  it  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  the  effect  of  the  agreement 
was  to  force  out  of  business  some  employers  who 
lacked  the  financial  ability  to  meet  the  con- 
tract’s labor  standards;  it  also  must  be  shown 
that  there  was  a "predatccy  intent  "on  the  pan 
of  the  union  and  the  major  producers  to  drive 
such  other  employers  out  of  business.  (2)  The 
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Mine  Mechanization- 
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standard  of  proof  of  such  "predatory  intent"  is  a 
middle  ground  between  the  standard  of  a "pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence"  applied  in  the  or- 
dinary case  and  that  of  proof  of  guilt  "beyond 
a reasonable  doubt"  applied  in  criminal  cases. 
So  the  small  producers  were  required  to  per- 
suade by  a substantial  margin  and  to  come  for- 
ward with  "more  than  a bare  preponderance  of 
the  evidence"  to  prevail.  (Pennington  v. 
United  Mine  Workers,  USDC  ETenn- 1966,  62 
LRRM  2604)  The  standard  of  proof  of  "preda- 
tory intent"  applied  by  the  district  court  was 
that  laid  down  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  a dam- 
age suit  for  an  alleged  secondary  boycott  under 
the  Taft- Hartley  Act.  (See  United  Mine  Work- 
ers v.  Gibbs,  US  SupCt  1966,  61  LRRM  2561) 

The  U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals  at  Cincinnati  later 
reviewed  and  remanded  the  1966  decision  of 
the  district  court  in  the  Pennington  case.  It 
held  it  was  not  necessary  to  find  a "predatory 
intent"  by  the  union  and  the  large  producers  to 
drive  the  small  producers  out  of  business  to  find 
a violation  of  the  Sherman  Act;  the  term  is 
merely  shorthand  to  describe  the  anti- competi- 
tive conspiracy  that  must  be  established  by 
"clear  proof. " The  Supreme  Court  denied  re- 
view of  the  holding.  (Lewis  v.  Pennington, 

CA  6-1968,  69  LRRM  2280;  Pennington  v. 
United  Mine  Workers,  US  SupCt-3968,  69 
LRRM  2851) 


The  Supreme  Court  later  agreed  to  review  the 
issue  of  the  degree  of  proof  required  in  anti- 
trust cases  involving  unions.  In  a five-to-four 
decision,  the  Court  held  that  the  standard  of 
"clear  proof"  drawn  from  the  Norris- UGuardia 
Act  applies  only  to  the  union's  authorization, 
participation  in,  or  ratification  of  the  acts  al- 
legedly performed  on  its  behalf.  The  standard 
of  proof  for  the  other  elements  of  the  case  is 
the  usual  "preponderance  of  evidence"  rule 
generally  applicable  to  civil  actions  in  federal 
courts.  Justice  White  wrote  the  majority  opin- 
ion. He  was  joined  by  Chief  Justice  Burger 
and  Justices  Brennan,  Stewart,  and  Blackmun. 
Justice  Douglas  wrote  the  dissenting  opinion. 

He  was  joined  fay  Justices  Black,  Harlan,  and 
Marshall.  (Ramsey  v.  United  Mine  Workers, 
US  SupCt-1971,  76  LRRM  ) 

In  a case  decided  about  a week  before  the  en 
banc  decision  by  the  circuit  court  in  the 
Ramsey  case,  a panel  of  the  circuit  court  up- 
held a jury  verdict  awarding  two  small  produ- 
cers $1, 500. 00  in  treble  damages  against  the 


The  dissenting  Justices  would  have  affirmed  the 
holding  of  the  district  court  on  the  basis  that 
there  was  no  "clear  proof"  that  the  union  ap- 
proved a plan  to  drive  small,  marginal  opera- 
tors out  of  business. 

The  district  court  cleared  the  union  of  violation 
of  the  antitrust  laws.  It  stated  that  all  the  evi- 
dence, taken  as  a whole,  did  not  constitute 
"clear  proof"  required  by  Section  6 of  the 
Norris-LaGuardia  Act  to  establish  a violation  by 
a union  of  the  antitrust  laws.  (Ramsey  v. 

United  Mine  Workers,  USDC  ETenn-1967,  64 
LRRM  2498)  Seven  months  after  the  Supreme 
Court  had  denied  review  in  the  second  go-round 
in  the  Pennington  case,  the  Sixth  Circuit  re- 
viewed the  district  court  holding  in  the  Ramsey 
case  and  held  that  the  standard  of  proof  in  an- 
titrust cases  involving  labor  unions  is  the  same 
"preponderance  of  the  evidence"  standard  ap- 
plied in  other  civil  antitrust  cases.  (Ramsey  v. 
United  Mine  Workers,  CA  6-1969,  70  LRRM 
3281)  On  a rehearing  en  banc,  the  court  di- 
vided evenly  and  thus  affirmed  the  district 
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United  Mine  Workers  and  $150, 000  in  attorneys* 
fees.  The  lower  court  had  instructed  the  jury  to 
apply  the  "clear- proof”  standard  of  proof  in 
making  its  determination.  (Tennessee  Consoli- 
dated Coal  Co.  v.  United  Mine  Workers,  CA 
6-1969,  72  LRRM  2312)  The  Supreme  Court 
later  denied  review  of  the  decision,  (United 
Mine  Workers  v.  Tennessee  Consolidated  Coal 
Co.,  US  SupCt-1970,  73  LRRM  2600) 


court's  holding  and  the  "clear  proof"  standard. 
(Ramsey  v.  United  Mine  Workers,  CA  6-1969, 
72  LRRM  2321) 

In  a decision  handed  down  subsequent  to  the 
Ramsey  case,  a three-judge  panel  of  the  Sixth 
Circuit  noted  that  "this  Circuit  is  somewhat  in 
disagreement  as  to  the  degree  of  proof  required 
to  bold  a labor  union  liable  for  violating  the 
Sherman  Act. " In  upholding  a treble- damages 
award  of  more  than  $7  million  against  a coal 
company  and  the  United  Mine  Workers,  the 
court  stated  that  while  "clear  proof"  is  neces- 
sary to  show  that  the  union  participated  in, 
authorized,  or  ratified  the  acts  of  its  officers, 
the  essential  elements  of  the  conspiracy  neces- 
sary to  resolve  the  ultimate  issue  of  liability 
need  be  shown  only  by  a preponderance  of  the 
evidence.  This  was  die  rule  adopted  by  the 
majority  of  the  Supreme  Court.  (South-East 
Coal  Co.  v.  Consolidation  Coal  Co. , CA 
6-1970,  75  LRRM  2634) 


In  a decision  that  drew  heavily  on  the  Penning- 
ton opinion,  the  U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals  at 
Chicago  reversed  a lower  court  judgment  in 
favor  of  a group  of  employers  and  ordered  the 
lower  court  to  consider  a union's  contention  that 
a "most- favored- nation"  clause  in  a standard 
area  contract,  which  the  employers  sought  to 
have  an  arbitrator  apply,  violates  the  antitrust 
laws.  Such  a violation,  if  found,  is  a defense 
to  the  action  to  compel  arbitration,  the  ap- 
peals court  said.  The  court  rejected  both  the 
employers'  contention  that  the  arbitrator  may 
consider  antitrust  violations  and  the  union's 
contention  that  the  "most- favored- nation" 
clause  is  illegal  per  se  under  the  Pennington 
decision.  After  examining  the  three  opinions 
in  the  Pennington  case,  the  court  ruled  that 
the  union  must  prove  that  the  clause  was  adopt- 
ed for  a predatory  purpose.  (Associated  Milk 
Dealers,  Inc.  v.  Milk  Drivers,  CA  7-1970,  73 
LRRM  2435) 


In  a case  arising  under  the  Taft- Hartley  Act, 
the  NLRB  found  no  "predatory  purpose"  in  an 
employer's  insistence  on  the  inclusion  of  a 
"most -fa vo red -nation  clause”  in  a labor  con- 
tract. So  the  Board  found  that  the  employer's 
action  did  not  violate  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
The  Board  ruled  that  the  clause  was  a manda- 
tory subject  of  bargaining  under  the  Act. 
(Dolly  Madison  Industries,  NLRB- 1970,  74 
LRRM  1230) 


The  American  Federation  of  Musicians  did  not 
violate  the  antitrust  laws  by  enforcing  union 
"price  lists"  setting  minimum  limits  on  the  a- 
mount  that  may  be  charged  for  one-shot  "club 
dates.  " Establishment  of  the  lists  is  exempt 
from  the  Sherman  Act  under  the  Norris  - 
LaGuardia  Act  as  an  activity  affecting  a "labor1 
group  that  is  a party  to  a "labor  dispute.  " 
Justices  Black  and  White  dissented.  (American 
Federation  of  Musicians  v.  Carroll,  US  SupCt- 
1968,  68  LRRM  2230) 


The  U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals  at  New  York  had 
held  that  the  Musicians  Union  did  not  violate 
the  antitrust  laws  in  most  of  its  relationships 
with  orchestra  leaders.  But  it  did  rule  that  the 
union  violated  the  Sherman  Act  by  unilaterally 
establishing  the  minimum  prices  to  be  paid  for 
orchestral  engagements,  finding  that  the  con- 
troversy over  such  prices  was  not  a "labor  dis- 
pute" under  the  Norris- LaGuardia  Act.  One 
judge  dissented  to  the  holding  on  price- fixing. 
(Carroll  v.  American  Federation  of  Musicians, 
CA  2-1967,  64  LRRM  2276) 
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Plan 


A prepaid  prescription  drug  service  plan  nego- 
tiated by  a union  and  an  employer  did  not  vi- 
olate the  Illinois  Antitrust  Act,  according  to  a 
ruling  by  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court.  Under 
the  plan,  local  pharmacists  who  signed  con- 
tracts with  the  insurance  company  operating 
the  plan  became  participating  providers  of 
prescription  drugs.  The  participating  provid- 
ers verified  the  eligibility  of  persons  applying 
for  benefits  and  provided  them  with  "covered 
drugs"  for  a charge  equal  to  cost  plus  a fixed 
dispensing  fee.  The  court  found  that  the  plan 
came  under  the  labor  exemption  to  the  Anti- 
trust Act.  (B  & L Pharmacy  v.  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Co, , 111  SupCt-1970,  74  LRRM 


The  action  was  brought  by  a nonparticipating 
pharmacy  that  contended  that  the  fixed -fee 
aspect  of  the  plan  violated  the  Antitrust  Act, 


2333) 
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Arbitra  bility;  Contract 
Terms  (Interest) 


In  an  action  brought  under  Section  301  of  the 
Taft -Hartley  Act,  a federal  district  court  had 
authority  to  order  the  arbitration  of  the  terms  of 
a new  contract  between  an  employer  and  a 
union  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  expired 
contract  between  the  parties.  The  expired  con- 
tract provided  for  automatic  renewal  unless 
either  party  proposed  amendments  or  a new 
contract  prior  to  the  expiration  date,  adding 
that:  "Should  either  party  propose  such  amend- 
ments or  a new  contract,  and  an  agreement 
proves  impossible,  the  difference  or  differences 
shall  be  arbitrated  as  herein  provided,  " The 
union's  demand  for  arbitration  was  not  made 
until  after  the  contract  had  expired,  and  the 
company  argued  that  it  therefore  had  been  re- 
lieved of  any  obligation  to  arbitrate.  But  the 
court  noted  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  held  that 
the  expiration  of  a collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment does  not  preclude  an  arbitrator  from  de- 
termining whether  the  parties  intended  the  arbi- 
tration clause  to  cover  disputes  arising  before, 
but  not  submitted  to  arbitration  until  after,  the 
termination  date,  (Printing  Pressmen  v.  Pied- 
mont Publishing  Co. , CA  4-1968,  67  LRRM 
2939) 


In  opposing  the  union's  demand  for  arbitra- 
tion of  the  terms  of  the  new  contract,  the 
company  argued  that  the  courts  are  pre- 
cluded from  compelling  what  has  come  to 
be  known  as  "interest"  or  "prospective"  or 
"quasi-legislative"  arbitration.  But  the 
court  viewed  the  Supreme  Court's  holdings 
in  labor  arbitration  cases  as  "not  only  recog- 
nizing arbitration  as  an  acceptable  method 
of  resolving  labor  disputes,  but  actively  en- 
couraging it. " With  regard  to  the  argument 
that  compelling  arbitration  of  contract  terms 
involves  the  court  in  a "quasi -legislative" 
area,  the  court  replied  that  it  "is  not  asked 
to  determine  the  provisions  of  a new  con- 
tract or  to  perform  any  nonjudicial  function,  ' 
adding  that  the  drawing  of  die  new  contract 
will  be  in  the  hands  of  an  arbitrator,  where 
the  parties  chose  to  place  the  responsibility. 


Arbitrability;  Determination 


Submission  of  Issue 
To  Arbitrator 


Arbitration  award  that  union's  grievance  relat- 
ing to  recall  of  strikers  was  not  arbitrable  may 
not  be  vacated  by  court  where  there  is  no  error 
either  in  arbitrator's  conclusions  or  in  procedure 
by  which  he  reached  those  conclusions.  The 
parties  had  agreed  to  submit  the  issue  of 
arbitrability  to  the  arbitrator,  (Metal  Products 
Workers  v,  Torrington  Co, , CA  2-1966,  62 
LRRM  2011) 


The  union  argued  that  a national  labor 
policy  required  that  the  grievance  be  arbi- 
trated on  the  merits.  The  decision  upheld 
the  ruling  of  the  Federal  District  Court  in 
Connecticut.  (Metal  Products  Workers  v, 
Torrington  Co, , USDC  Conn-1965,  59  LRRM 
2267) 


Arbitrability;  Jurisdiction 


Award  Against  Public 
Policy 


An  employer  properly  was  denied  an  injunc- 
tion against  arbitration  of  a discharge  grievance, 
even  though  an  award  directing  reinstatement 
asserted ly  would  be  contrary  to  state  policy,  the 
employee  having  been  discharged  for  violating  a 
staie  gambling  law.  (Jenkins  Bros,  v.  Local 
5623,  Steelworkers,  CA  2-1965,  58  LRRM  2542) 


A petition  for  review  of  the  decision  was 
filed  with  the  U,  S,  Supreme  Court.  Re 
view  was  denied.  (Jenkins  Bros,  v.  Steel 
workers  Local  5623,  US  SupCt-1965,  60 
LRRM  2233) 


Contract  Exclusions 


o 


Certain  grievances,  including  those  involving 
discharge  of  strikers  and  refusal  to  grant  senior 
employee's  bid  for  equal- paying  job,  are  arbi- 
trable as  a matter  of  right,  notwithstanding  ex- 
clusionary language  in  the  labor -management 


The  contract  clause  in  this  case  was  nego- 
tiated by  the  company  in  1963  in  a deliber- 
ate attempt  to  limit  die  scope  of  arbitration 
and  avoid  "the  doctrine  of  easy  arbitrability. 
The  clause  was  aimed  specifically  at  the 
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contract.  But  it  is  not  mandatocy  that  the 
company  submit  to  the  union's  demand  to  ar- 
bitrate two  grievances  involving  piece  rates 
and  one  involving  discipline.  (Electrical 
Workers  (IUE)  v.  General  Electric  Co. , CA 
2-1968,  70  LRRM  2082)  The  Supreme  Court 
later  denied  review  of  the  decision.  (General 
Electric  Co.  v.  Electrical  Workers  (IUE),  US 
SupCt-1969,  71  LRRM  2254) 

Steelworkers  Trilogy  in  which  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  in  actions  brought  under  Section  301  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  to  compel  arbitration,  the 
function  of  the  courts  is  limitedto  ascertaining 
whether  the  party  seeking  arbitration  is  making 
a claim  which  on  its  face  is  governed  by  thecon- 
tract;  the  courts  may  not  undertake  to  determine 
the  merits  of  a grievance  under  the  guise  of  inter  - 
preting  the  arbitration  clause  of  the  contract. 
(Steelworkers  v.  American  Manufacturing  Co. , 
US  SupCt-1960,  46  LRRM 2414;  Steelworken 
v.  Warrior  and  Gulf  Na  vigation  Co. , US  SupCt- 
1960,  46  2416;  Steelworkers  v.  Enterprise  Wheel 
&CarCorp.,  USSupCt-1960,  46LRRM2423) 

Discharge  of  Strikers 

An  employer  must  arbitrate  grievances  arising 
from  the  discharge  of  strikers,  even  though  the 
strike  may  have  been  an  unfair  labor  practice 
under  the  60- day  strike  ban  of  Section  8(d)  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  The  court,  however, 
declined  to  decide  whether  the  same  rule 
would  apply  where  a strike  admittedly  or 
clearly  was  a violation  of  Section  8(d). 
(Trailways,  Inc.  v.  Motor  Coach  Employees, 
CA  1-1965,  58  LRRM  2848) 

A petition  for  review  of  the  decision  was  filed 
with  the  U.  .S.  Supreme  Court.  Review  was 
denied.  (Trailways  of  New  England,  Inc.  v. 
Street,  Electric  Ry.  & Motor  Coach  Employ- 
ees, US  SupCt-1965,  60  LRRM  2255) 

Dismissal  of  Grievance 
As  Bar  to  Arbitration 

An  arbitration  award  dismissing  a grievance  on 
procedural  grounds  does  not  bar  subsequent  ar- 
bitration of  the  same  grievance.  The  arbitra- 
tor had  dismissed  the  grievance  without  con- 
sideration of  the  merits  because  it  had  not 
been  signed  by  the  grlevant  or  processed 
through  the  full  grievance  procedure  under  the 
contract.  Five  days  later,  the  grievance  was 
refiled  over  the  employee's  signature  and  pro- 
cessed in  accordance  with  the  contract's  pro- 
cedures. A second  arbitrator  then  upheld  tte 
grievance,  with  the  employer  not  participat- 
ing. The  decision  was  by  the  Third  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  and  reversed  that  by  a fed- 
eral district  court  (Local  616  Electrical 
Workers,  IUE,  v.  Byrd  Plastics,  Inc.,  CA 
3-1970,  74  LRRM  2550) 

The  court  said  that  it  is  possible  for  parties  to 
a contract  to  state  specifically  that  any  dis- 
missal of  a grievance,  whether  on  the  merits 
or  on  procedural  grounds,  bars  further  arbitra- 
tion. But  the  contract  in  this  case  does  not 
make  it  clear  that  a dismissal  for  failure  to 
follow  proper  procedure  is  to  be  "final  and 
binding. " 

EEOC  Jurisdiction: 
Conflict 

See  below  under  "Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Cases:  Preemption:  Contract  Reme- 
dies. " 

Exhaustion  of  Remedy 

o 

Unless  the  contract  expressly  provides  Dther- 
wise,  an  employee  must  attempt  to  use  the 
grievance- arbitration  procedure  of  the  union 

The  opinion  was  signed  by  eight  of  the  nine 
justices,  with  Justice  Black  dissenting.  In 
Black's  view,  the  holding  "manifests  great 
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contract  covering  his  employment  in  pressing  a 
grievance  before  resorting  to  the  courts.  On 
this  basis,  a state  court  was  held  not  to  have 
jurisdiction  of  a suit  brought  by  a laid- off  em- 
ployee to  recover  severance  pay  under  a union 
contract  where  the  employee  had  made  no  at- 
tempt to  use  the  grievance -arbitration  proce- 
dure under  the  contract  (Republic  Steel  Corp, 
v.  Maddox,  US  SupCt-1965,  58  LRRM  2193) 


concern  for  the  interests  of  employers  and  unions 
but  not  enough  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  the  plight  of  the  individual  worker. " The 
decision  reversed  a holding  by  the  Alabama 
Supreme  Court  (Republic  Steel  Corp,  v. 
Maddox,  Ala.  SupCt-1963,  53  LRRM  2003) 

See  below  under  "Railway  Labor  Act  Cases" 
for  decision  refusing  to  apply  the  same  rule 
under  the  Railway  Labor  Act;  also  see  below 
under  "Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Cases.  " 


NLRB  Jurisdiction: 
Conflict 


A union  representing  production  and  mainten- 
ance employees  may  compel  arbitration,  by  a 
suit  brought  in  a state  court  of  a grievance  as- 
serting that  technical  employees  represented  by 
another  union  are  performing  production  and 
maintenance  work,  even  though  the  dispute 
may  involve  matters  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  NLRB.  Arbitration  is  available  as  an  al- 
ternative remedy  to  an  NLRB  proceeding. 

(Catey  v.  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp. , US 
SupCt-1964,  55  LRRM  2042) 


In  a companion  case  handed  down  the  same 
day,  the  Court  held  that  federal  and  state 
courts  have  concurrent  jurisdiction  under  Sec- 
tion 301  of  the  Taft- Hartley  Act  of  a suit  by  a 
union  member  for  an  alleged  breach  of  a union 
contract  by  a joint  employer -union  committee 
in  deciding  to  dove- tail  the  seniority  lists  of 
two  companies,  even  though  the  member  also 
alleges  a breach  by  the  union  of  its  duty  of  fair 
representation  - an  action  that  arguably  may 
be  an  unfair  labor  practice  under  the  LMRA. 
(Humphrey  v.  Moore,  US  SupCt-1964,  55 
LRRM  2031) 


Neither  the  presence  of  a problem  of  contract 
interpretation  nor  the  presence  of  an  arbitration 
provision  in  the  collective  bargaining  contract 
deprived  the  NLRB  of  jurisdiction  to  decide  an 
unfair  labor  practice  case.  The  case  grew  out 
of  the  action  of  a company  reducing  the  wages 
of  11  employees  to  conform  to  their  job  classi- 
fications during  the  term  of  a contract.  The 
uoion  did  not  invoke  the  contract  grievance- 
arbitration  procedure.  Instead,  it  filed  an  un- 
fair-labor-practice charge  with  the  NLRB, 

The  Board  found  that  the  company  violated  its 
bargaining  duty  under  the  Act  by  unilaterally 
modifying  the  contract  during  its  term  without 
following  the  procedure  prescribed  by  the  con- 
tract, The  U.  S,  Court  of  Appeals  at  St.  Louis 
upheld  the  Board's  decision.  (Huttig  Sash  & 
Door  Co.,  NLRB- 1965,  60  LRRM  1035;  NLRB 
v,  Huttig  Sash  & Door  Co.,  CA  8-1967,  65 
LRRM  2431) 


The  case  was  pending  before  the  appeals  court 
at  the  time  the  Supreme  Court  decided  the 
Acme  and  C & C Plywood  cases.  (See  below 
under  "NLRB  Jurisdiction:  Interpretation  of 
Contract. ")  In  those  cases,  the  Supreme  Court 
upheld  the  jurisdiction  of  the  NLRB  to  interpret 
collective  bargaining  contracts  where  necessary 
to  the  resolution  of  unfair  labor  practice  charges 
under  the  Taft- Hartley  Act, 


An  NLRB  cease  and  desist  order  against  a union, 
issued  upon  the  employer's  charge  that  the 
union's  strike  in  a subcontracting  dispute  vio- 
lated Section  8(bX*XD)  of  the  Taft- Hartley 
Act,  does  not  bar  arbitration  of  a grievance 
protesting  the  subcontracting  as  a violation  of 


The  case  also  involved  issues  as  to  the  arbitra- 
bility of  the  dispute  under  the  contract  and  the 
effect  of  the  strike  on  the  right  to  proceed  to 
arbitration.  The  holdings  on  these  issues  are 
discussed  below  under  "Strikes:  Effect  on  Arbi- 
tration" and  "Subcontracting:  Bargaining 
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ARBITRATION  ENFORCEMENT  CASES  - Contd. 


Issue 


Arbitrability;  Jurisdiction— 


Holding 


Comd. 


NLRB  Jurisdiction;  the  union  contract.  The  issue  of  the  contract 

Conflict--  Contd.  violation  was  not  litigated  before  the  NLRB, 

and  the  Board  exptessly  agreed  in  a stipulation 
providing  for  its  order  that  the  union  was  not 
relinquishing  its  contract  claim.  (IUE  v. 
General  Electric  Co. , CA  2-1964,  56  LRRM 
2289) 


NLRB  Jurisdiction; 
Honoring  Award 


The  NLRB  did  not  abuse  its  discretion  in  de- 
ferring to  the  decision  of  an  arbitrator  and 
dismissing  a charge  that  the  Taft- Hanley  Act 
was  violated  when,  after  the  expiration  of  a 
union-shop  contract,  a union  obtained  an  ar- 
bitration award  that  an  employee  should  have 
been  discharged  as  a dues- delinquent  under 
the  contract,  but  in  view  of  the  passage  of 
the  Indiana  Right-to-Work  Law,  he  should  be 
treated  as  reemployed  as  a new  hire  on  the 
contract's  expiration  date.  (Ramsey  v.  NLRB 
[International  Harvester  Co.1  CA  7-1964,  55 
LRRM  2441) 


The  NLRB  acted  properly  in  refusing  to  honor 
an  arbitration  award  upholding  the  discharge 
of  six  employees.  But  the  Board  abused  its 
discretion  and  acted  contrary  to  its  own  estab- 
lished policies  in  disregarding  the  part  of  the 
award  relating  to  allegations  of  unlawful  in- 
terference by  the  employer.  The  case  grew 
out  of  a rivalry  between  two  unions,  and  the 
six  employees  were  discharged  because  of 
their  activity  on  behalf  of  one  union,  while 
the  other  union  represented  them  at  the  arbi- 
tration hearing,  It  would  be  unfair  and  repug- 
nant to  the  act  to  bind  the  employees  to  the 
arbitration  award,  the  court  said,  since  they 
relied  on  the  previously  filed  unfair- labor- 
practice  charges,  and  they  were  represented 
by  the  union  they  had  opposed.  But  the  award 
on  the  interference  charges  was  another  mat- 
ter. They  were  among  the  issues  presented  to 
the  arbitrator,  the  arbitrator  ruled  in  favor  of 
the  company,  and  the  attorney  for  the  union 
joined  in  asking  the  court  to  approve  the 


Comment 


History. " The  decision  later  was  denied  review 
by  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court.  (General  Electric 
Co.  v.  IUE,  US  SupCt-1964,  57  LRRM  2608) 


In  the  1955  Spielberg  case  (Spielberg  Mfg.  Co. , 
NLRB- 1955,  36  LRRM  3 152),  the  NLRB  enunciated 
the  doctrine  that  it  would  honor  an  arbitration 
award  where  Hthe  proceedings  appear  to  have 
been  fair  and  regular,  all  parties  had  agreed  to 
be  bound,  and  the  decision  of  the  arbitration 
panel  .is  not  clearly  repugnant  to  the  purposes 
and  policies  of  the  Act. " The  principle  of  hon- 
oring arbitration  awards  that  meet  specified 
standards  was  extended  to  representation  cases  in 
the  1963  Raley's  Inc.  decision  (Raley's  Inc. , 
NLRB- 1963,  53  LRRM  1347X  The  Ramsey  de- 
cision applied  the  Spielberg  standards.  It  also 
cited  the  Lincoln  Mills  decision  (Textile  Workers 
v.  Lincoln  Mills,  US  SupCt-1957,  40  LRRM  2113) 
to  the  effect  that  arbitration  of  labor  disputes 
should  be  encouraged.  The  decision  later  was 
denied  review  by  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court. 
(Ramsey  v.  NLRB,  US  SupCt-1964,  56  LRRM 
2544) 

This  was  one  of  the  rare  cases  in  which  a court 
has  reviewed  the  Board's  application  of  its 
standards  for  giving  "hospitable  acceptance"  to 
the  arbitration  process.  So  far  as  the  Board's 
refusal  to  honor  the  award  on  the  interference 
charges  was  concerned,  the  court  said  that  the 
incongruous  result  of  the  Board's  refusing  to 
honor  the  award  at  the  behest  of  the  union  that 
had  acquiesced  in  it  should  be  avoided.  The 
NLRB  later  refused  to  defer  to  arbitration  on  a 
charge  that  a company  violated  its  Taft- Hartley 
bargaining  duty  by  establishing  new  job  classifi- 
cations unilaterally  at  a time  when  it  had  agreed 
with  a union  to  arbitration  of  a dispute  regarding 
the  classifications  from  which  tte  new  ones  were 
developed.  The  Board  pointed  out  that  the 
parties  deliberately  refrained  from  submitting 
the  basic  issue  of  the  unilateral  action  to  arbi- 
tration. (Zenith  Radio  Corp, , NLRB- 1969,  71 
LRRM  1555) 


o 

ERIC 
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Issue 

Holding 

Comment 

Arbitrability:  Jurisdiction-- 
Contd. 

NLRB  Jurisdiction: 

award.  Since  the  Board's  standards  were  met, 

Honoring  Award-  Contd. 

it  should  have  honored  this  part  of  the  award, 
(NLRB  v.  Auburn  Rubber  Co.,  CA  10-1967,  66 
LRRM  2129) 

ERIC 


The  NLRB  did  not  abuse  its  discretion  when  it 
refused  to  defer  to  an  arbitration  award  that  an 
employer's  cashiers  were  part  of  an  existing 
unit  of  restaurant  employees  represented  by  a 
union.  The  court  made  these  points:  (1)  In 
the  past,  the  union  consistently  had  excluded 
cashiers  from  its  proposed  unit  of  restaurant 
employees,  and  such  evidence  was  not  present- 
ed to  the  arbitrator;  and  (2)  the  employer  did 
not  represent  the  interests  of  the  cashiers  ad- 
equately at  the  arbitration  hearing.  (NLRB  v. 
Horn  & Hardart  Co. , CA  2-1971,  76  LRRM 
2443) 


The  NLRB  did  not  abuse  its  discretion  by  refus- 
ing to  defer  to  arbitration  in  a case  involving 
an  employer's  unilateral  establishment  of  a 
new  job  classification.  The  controversy  was 
not  clearly  a question  of  contract  interpreta- 
tion, the  court  states,  since  the  new  classifi- 
cation was  not  mentioned  in  the  contract  The 
court  upheld  the  Bo.  rd's  finding  that  the  em- 
ployer violated  the  Taft-Hartley  bargaining 
obligation.  (Office  and  Professional  Employ- 
ees v.  NLRBr  CA  DC-1969,  70  LRRM  3047) 


In  one  of  the  first  major  decisions  in  which  the 
new  Chairman  Miller  participated,  a majority 
of  the  NLRB-held  that  a company  did  not  vio- 
late the  Act  fay  refusing  to  arbitrate  grievances 
fifed  during  the  interval  between  contracts, 
even  though  both  the  old  and  the  new  contracts 
contained  grievance- arbitration  procedures^ 
There  were  three  opinions*.  The  principal 


The  company  and  the  second  union  contended 
that  the  case  was  governed  by  the  Board's  de- 
cision in  Raley’s,  Inc.,  in  which  the  Board 
deferred  to  an  arbitration  award  holding  that 
certain  employees  involved  in  a representation 
proceeding  were  covered  by  an  existing  con- 
tract (See  above. ) But  the  Board  distinguished 
the  two  cases.  Although  the  petitioning  union 
was  not  represented  at  the  arbitration  hearing  hi 
Raley's,  its  position  was  identical  to  that  of  the 
employer,  and  the  employer  vigorously  asserted 
the  position  in  the  arbitration  proceeding.  For 
a decision  in  line  with  the  reasoning  in  Horn  & 
Hardart,  see  Warm  Springs  Lumber  Co, , NLRB- 
1970,  73  LRRM  1429.  The  Board  noted  that  the 
issue  involved- -an  interpretation  of  a certifica- 
tion--was  "uniqiely  suited  to  Board  determina- 
tion. H (Horn  & Hardart  Co, , NLRB- 1969,  69 
LRRM  1522) 

On  the  facts  of  the  case*  the  court  stated,  it 
could  not  upset  the  Board's  assertion  of  juris- 
diction even  assuming  it  applied  the  standard 
suggested  by  NLRB  Member  Brown  for  giving 
greater  deference  in  all  cases  in  which  the 
contract  is  likely  to  settle  the  matter.  In  a- 
nother  later  case,  the  NLRB  refused  to  defer  to 
arbitration  on  a charge  that  a company  violat- 
ed its  Taft-Hartley  bargaining  duty  by  estab- 
lishing new  job  classificatfons- unilaterally. 

The  Board  said  that  the  complaint  alleged  an 
unfair  labor  practice  based  on  the  unilateral 
action;  the  parties  deliberately  refrained  from 
submitting  this  basic  issue  to  arbitration  and 
they  indicated  that,  in  their  view,  the  issue 
was  an  appropriate  one  for  determination  by 
the  Boards  (Zenith  Radio  Corp. , NLRB-1969, 

71  LRRM  1555) 

The  majority  opinion  stressed  the  consensual 
nature  of  arbitration  and  a disinclination  to 
compel  it  once  the  contraet  has  expired,  fit 
dissenting,  McCulloch  emphasized  the  national 
labor  policy  favoring  arbitration  as  a method  of 
resolving  labor  disputes* 


ARBITRATION  ENFORCEMENT  CASES  - Contd. 


Issue 

Holding 

Comment 

Aibitrability:  Jurisdiction-- 
Contd. 

NLRB  Jurisdiction: 
Honoring  Award-  Contd. 

opinion  was  signed  by  Chairman  Miller  and 
Member  Jenkins.  There  was  concurring  opin- 
ion by  Member  Blown,  and  a dissenting  opin- 
ion by  Member  McCulloch.  Member  Fanning 
did  not  participate.  (Hilton-Davis  Chemical 
Co.,  NLRB- 1970,  75  LRRM  1036) 

NLRB  Jurisdiction: 
Honoring  NLRB  Decision 

An  order  staying  arbitration  of  a discharge 
grievance  was  affirmed  by  the  New  York  State 
Court  of  Appeals  on  the  basis  of  a finding  that 
the  underlying  issue  already  had  been  deter- 
mined adversely  to  the  grievant  in  an  NLRB  un- 
fair practice  case.  (In  re  Buchholz,  NY 
CtApp-1965  , 58  LRRM  2462) 

In  a similar  holding,  a lower  New  York  court 
stayed  an  arbitration  proceeding  pending  an 
NLRB  decision  on  the  validity  of  the  union 
contract  The  NLRB  proceeding  was  based  on 
a charge  that  the  contract  was  negotiated  by 
a minority  union.  (In  re  Vera  Ladies  Belt  & 
Novelty  Co. , NY  SupCt-1965,  58  LRRM  2544) 

NLRB  Jurisdiction: 
Interpretation  of  Contract 

The  NLRB  has  jurisdiction  in  an  unfair-labor- 
practic  e case  to  require  an  employer  to  furnish  a 
union  with  information  concerning  the  removal 
of  machinery  and  equipment  from  the  employer's 
plant,  eventhough  the  removal  was  the  subject  of 
grievances  filed  by  the  union  and  the  contract  con- 
tained a clause  providing  for  binding  arbitration 
of  grie vances  fUed  by  the  union.  (NLRB  v.  Acme 
Industrial  Co.,  US  SupCt-1967,  64LRRM2069) 

In  support  of  its  holding,  the  Court  said  that 
in  requiring  the  employer  to  furnish  the  in- 
formation, the  NLRB  was  not  making  a binding 
interpretation  of  the  contract  It  was  only 
acting  upon  the  probability  that  the  requested 
information  was  relevant  and  would  be  of  use 
to  the  union  in  carrying  out  its  statutory  duties 
and  responsibilities. 

In  deciding  whether  an  employer  violated  his 
Taft-Hartley  bargaining  duty  by  unilaterally 
instituting  a premium  pay  plan,  die  NLRB  had 
jurisdiction  to  interpret  die  collective  bargain- 
ing contract  to  the  extent  necessary  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  union  had  given  up  its  rigit 
to  bargain  about  the  plan.  The  Board  was  not 
divested  of  its  jurisdiction  to  entertain  the  un- 
fair-practice charge  by  a provision  in  die  con- 
tract that  "arguably"  permitted  die  employer 
to  institute  die  premium-pay  plan.  (NIAB  v. 

C & C Plywood  Corp. , US  SupCt-1967,  64 
LRRM  2065) 

In  this  case,  the  contract  contained  no 
binding  arbitration  clause.  So  the  Court 
stated  that  the  NLRB's  action  in  no  way  was 
inconsistent  with  the  policy  favoring  arbitra- 
tion of  contract  disputes. 

Procedural  Arbitrability 
» 

Although  the  question  whether  the  parties  are 
obligated  to  submit  die  subject  matter  of  a dis- 
pute to  arbitration  is  for  die  court  to  decide, 
questions  of  procedural  arbitrability,  such  as 
whether  die  parties  have  exhausted  the  pre- 
liminary steps  of  the  grievance  procedure, 
should  be  left  for  die  arbitrator  to  resolve. 

(John  Wiley  & Sons  v.  Livingston,  US  SupCt- 
1964,  55  LRRM  2769) 

The  Court  said  that  such  issues  of  procedural 
arbitrability  are  so  intertwined  with  die  merits 
of  a dispute  that  their  reservation  for  deter- 
mination by  the  courts  would  create  problems 
of  separating  related  issues  and  duplication 
of  effort.  The  case  also  involved  an  issue  as 
to  survival  of  grievances,  which  is  discussed 
below  under  "Survival  of  Rights. " The  decision 
affirmed  a holding  by  the  U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals 
at  New  York.  (Livin^ton  v.  John  Wiley  & Sons, 
CA  2-1963,  52  LRRM  2223) 

175(1 
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Issue 


Arbitrability:  Jurisdiction- - 
Contd. 


Holding 


Comment 


Strikes:  Effect  on 
Arbitration 


A work  stoppage  in  violation  of  a no-strike 
clause  in  the  union  contract  does  not  neces- 
sarily give  the  employer  the  right  to  refuse  to 
arbitrate  the  grievance  that  prompted  the  stop- 
page. The  operation  of  the  grievance -arbitra- 
tion provisions  of  the  contract  is  not  contingent 
upon  the  union's  observance  of  the  no-strike 
pledge.  It  is  immaterial  that  the  company 
may  not  file  a grievance  over  the  no-strike 
breach;  it  may  sue  for  damages  in  a federal 
district  court,  (Packinghouse  Workers  v. 
Needham  Packing  Co. , US  SupCt-1964,  55 
LRRM  2580) 


The  Court  made  clear,  however,  that  it  was 
not  deciding  whether  "a  fundamental  and  long- 
lasting  change"  in  the  relationship  between  the 
parties  prior  to  a demand  for  arbitration  would 
justify  a refusal  to  arbitrate.  The  present  de- 
cision reversed  a holding  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Iowa.  (Packinghouse  Workers  v.  Needham 
Co. , Iowa  SupCt-1963,  52  LRRM  2336)  In  the 
ensuing  arbitration,  the  arbitrator  sustained  the 
grievance  as  to  reinstatement  of  the  strikers, 
but  reduced  the  back  pay.  (Needham  Packing 
Co. , Inc. , Davey,  1965,  44  LA  1057)  A state 
district  court  in  Iowa  issued  a judgment  enforc- 
ing the  award,  but  this  judgment  was  reversed 
by  the  Iowa  Supreme  Court,  which  found  that 
the  arbitrator  had  exceeded  his  authority  in 
ordering  the  reinstatement  of  the  strikers,  since 
the  alleged  oral  agreement  by  company  to  re- 
instate the  strikers  was  not  a part  of  the  contract 
and  so  was  not  subject  to  its  arbitration  provi- 
sions. (Local  721,  Packinghouse  Workers  v. 
Needham  Packing  Co.,  Iowa  SupCt- 1967,  65 
LRRM  2498)  The  U.  S,  Supreme  Court  later 
denied  review  of  the  case.  (Packinghouse 
Workers,  Local  721  v.  Needham  Packing  Co. , 
US  SupCt- 196 7,  66  LRRM  2308) 


o 

RJC 


A union  did  not  waive  its  right  to  arbitration 
of  a dispute  concerning  a plant  closure  by 
striking  in  violation  of  a no-strike  clause  in  its 
contract  with  the  employer.  But  the  dispute 
to  be  resolved  by  the  arbitrator  should  include 
the  employer's  counterclaim  that  the  union 
violated  the  no-strike  clause  in  the  contract. 
The  decision  was  by  a three- judge  panel,  with 
one  judge  dissenting.  (Ice  Cream  Drivers  v. 
Borden,  Inc.,  CA  2-1970,  75  LRRM  2481) 


The  majority  of  the  court  invoked  the  Boys 
Markets  holding  on  injunctions  against  strikes 
in  violation  of  no- strike  clauses.  (See  below 
under  "Injunction  against  Strike--  No- Strike 
Clause. ")  But  the  dissent  did  not  consider 
Boys  Markets  pertinent. 


Subcontracting:  Bargain- 
ing History 


A union's  strike  over  a pending  grievance,  re- 
gardless of  whether  the  strike  violated  a no- 
strike  contract,  did  not  constitute  an  election 
of  remedies  so  as  to  bar  arbitration  of  the 
grievance.  The  contract  in  no  way  expressly 
conditions  arbitration  upon  there  having  been 
no  strike  over  the  grievance,  and  no  such  con- 
dition legitimately  may  be  read  into  the  con- 
tract. (IUE  v.  General  Electric  Co. , CA  2- 
1964,  56  LRRM  2289) 


The  case  also  involved  issues  relating  to  NLRB 
jurisdiction,  discussed  above,  and  arbitrability, 
discussed  below.  It  was  denied  review  by  the 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court.  (General  Electric  Co. 
v.  IUE,  US  SupCt-1964,  57  LRRM  2608) 


A union's  grievance  protesting  a subcontract  as 
a violation  of  the  recognition,  job  description, 
and  seniority  provisions  of  the  contract  is  arbi- 
trable under  a clause  providing  for  arbitration 


Chief  Judge  Lumbard  dissented  from  this  part 
of  the  decision.  The  case  also  involved  issues 
relating  to  NLRB  jurisdiction  and  the  violation 
of  a no- strike  clause;  these  are  discussed  above. 
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Issue 


Arbitrability:  Jurisdiction- 
Contd, 


Holding 


Comment 


Subcontracting:  Bargain- 
ing History— Contd. 


of  disputes  over  the  "interpretation  or  applica- 
tion" of  contract.  A purpose  to  exclude  sub- 
contracting disputes  from  arbitration  is  not 
shown  by  a clause  barring  bargaining  during  the 
contract  term  of  issues  that  were  or  could  have 
been  subject  to  prior  negotiation  and  a bargain- 
ing history  indicating  that  the  union's  efforts  to 
obtain  a clause  limiting  subcontracting  were 
unsuccessful.  (IUE  v.  Gen'L  El er  Co.,  CA 
2-1964,  56  LRRM  2289) 


The  decision  was  denied  review  by  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court,  (General  Electric  Co,  v.  IUE, 
US  SupCt-1964,  57  LRRM  2608) 


The  mere  allegation  that  the  agreement  has 
been  violated  does  not  automatically  entitle 
the  union  to  arbitration  of  a subcontracting 
grievance  under  a clause  providing  for  arbitra- 
tion of  "alleged  violations"  of  the  agreement. 
No  provision  expressly  covers  subcontracting, 
even  though  the  parties  did  not  bargain  on  it, 
and  the  contract  specifies  that  the  company 
will  bargain  on  matters  not  covered  by  the 
contract,  but  may  refuse  to  arbitrate  any  such 
matter.  The  bargaining  history  properly  may 
be  considered  by  the  court  in  determining 
whether  the  union's  grievance  involves  a vio- 
lation of  the  contract  so  as  to  bring  it  within 
the  arbitration  clause.  (Petroleum  Workers  v. 
American  Oil  Co. , CA  7-1963,  54  LRRM 
2598) 


The  judgment  was  affirmed  by  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court  by  an  equally  divided  Court,  with  Justice 
Goldberg  not  participating.  There  was  no  opin- 
ion. (Petroleum  Workers  v.  American  Oil  Co. , 
US  SupCt-1964,  57  LRRM  2512)  This  left  a 
division  among  the  circuits  on  whether  a court 
may  consider  the  bargaining  history  in  determin- 
ing arbitrability.  The  Ninth  Circuit  has  agreed 
with  the  Seventh  that  the  bargaining  history  may 
be  considered.  (Communications  Workers  v. 
Telephone  Co. , CA  9-1964,  57  LRRM  2203) 

The  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Circuits,  how- 
ever, have  held  the  other  way.  (HJE  v.  Gen'l 
Elec.  Co.,  CA  2-1964,  56  LRRM  2289;  Ass'n  of 
Westinghouse  Employees  v.  Westinghouse  Elec. 
Corp. , CA  3-1960,  *6  LRRM  3084;  A.  S.  Abell 
Co.  v.  Typographical  Union,  CA  4-1964,  57 
LRRM  2480) 


Survival  of  Rights 


The  disappearance  of  a corporate  employer 
by  merger  does  not  automatically  terminate 
all  rights  under  a union  contract  entered  in- 
to by  the  employer  before  the  merger.  In 
appropriate  circumstances,  the  successor 
employer  may  be  required  to  arbitrate  griev- 
ances under  the  contract.  The  Court  also 
ruled  that  the  fact  that  the  contract  has 
expired  does  not  defeat  the  arbitrability  of 
the  grievances- -even  those  based  on  rights 
claimed  after  the  expiration  of  the  contract; 
had  there  been  no  merger,  the  employer 
would  have  been  required  to  discharge  cer- 
tain obligations  notwithstanding  the  expira- 
tion of  the  contract.  (John  Wiley  & Sons  v. 
Livingston,  US  SupCt-1964,  55  LRRM  2769) 

A company  that  moves  a plant  toanew  loca- 
tion may  be  required  to  arbitrate  the  ques- 
tion of  the  employment  rights  at  the  new 
plant  even  though  (1)  the  new  plant  is  a 


This  case  also  involved  issues  of  procedural 
arbitrability,  which  are  discussed  above. 

The  decision  affirmed  a holding  by  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  at  New  York.  (Livingston  v. 
John  Wiley  & Sons,  CA  2-1963,  52  LRRM 
2223)  In  a later  opinion,  the  U.  S.  Court  of 
Appeals  at  New  York  refused  to  allow  an 
arbitration  clause  to  follow  employees  to  a 
new  company  that  had  purchased  the  business 
of  their  former  employer.  Another  union 
represented  the  employees  of  the  purchasing 
company,  and  the  NLRB  had  ruled  that  the 
former  employees  of  the  seller  had  been 
merged  into  the  unit  represented  by  that 
union.  (McGuire  v.  Humble  Oil  & Refining 
Co.,  CA  2-1966,  61  LRRM  2410) 

In  reversing,  the  Supreme  Court  cited  its 
decisions  in  the  John  Wiley  case  and  Steel- 
workers v.  American  Mfg.  Co.  (USSupCt-1960, 
46  LRRM  2414).  The  Court  of  Appeals  had 
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ARBITRATION  ENFORCEMENT  CASES  - Contd. 


Issue 

Holding 

Comment 

Arbitrability:  Jurisdiction-- 
Contd. 

Survival  of  Rights- - 
Contd. 

considerable  distance  away;  (2)  the  contract 
has  expired.  The  decision  was  per  curiam 
and  reversed  a holding  by  the  U.  S.  Court  of 
Appeals  at  Chicago.  (Carpenters  v.  Kimball 
Co.  t US  SupCt-1964,  57LRRM  2628) 

See  below  under  "Taft -Hartley  Act:  Unfair 
Labor  Practice  Cases"  (Bargaining  Obligation: 
Successor  Employers)  for  discussion  of  NLRB 
rulings  on  obligations  of  successor  employers. 

considered  the  Wiley  holding  not  applicable 
to  the  present  case,  (Piano  Workers  v. 
Kimball  Co.,  CA  7-1964,  56  LRRM  2644) 

Seniority  rights  under  a collective  bargaining 
contract  did  not  survive  the  expiration  of  the 
contract  and  the  relocation  of  the  plant.  The 
decision  expressly  overrules  the  1961  holding 
in  the  Glidden  case,  (Zdanok  v.  Glidden  Co, , 
CA  2-1961.  47  LRRM  2865)  Remarking  that 
"it  is  time  Glidden  be  formally  interred,  * the 
unanimous  nine -judge  court  said;  "We  are 
persuaded  that  the  majority  opinion  in  the 
Glidden  case  was  erroneous  and  that  the  er- 
roneous reasoning  led  to  an  incorrect  result,  * 
Judge  Waterman,  who  was  of  the  majority  in 
the  Glidden  decision,  observed  in  a concur- 
ring opinion  that  the  "result  reached  there  has 
received  notoriously  scant  acceptance,  " He 
stated:  1 am  happy  to  join  in  the  destruction 
of  that  precedent.  " (Local  1251,  UAW  v„ 
Robertshaw  Controls  Co,,  CA  2-1968,  68 
LRRM  2671) 

In  its  opinion,  the  court  noted  that  the  Glidden 
decision  provoked  considerable  law  review  com- 
ment,  "most  of  it  adverse."  It  added  that  the 
other  federal  circuits  preferred  to  follow  the  con- 
trary holding  °f  the  Court  of  Appeals  at  Cincin- 
nati in  the  Ross  Gear  case.  (Oddie  v.  Ross  Gear 
and  Tool  Co. , CA  6-1962,  68  LRRM  2671).  Sub- 
sequently, the  U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals  at  Cin- 
cinnati rejected  an  employee’s  claim  that  he  had 
a property  right  in  a job  he  had  held  for  30  years 
that  survived  a removal  of  plant  operations  to  a 
location  several  hundred  miles  away.  The  em- 
ployee relied  on  the  Glidden  decision,  but  the 
court  pointed  out  that  Glidden  had  been  over- 
ruled. It  also  noted  that  the  removal  agieement 
terminated  seniority  tights  of  employees  at  the 
old  location,  (CharUnd  v,  Norge  Division, 

Borg- Warner  Corp. , CA  6-1969,  70  LRRM  2705) 

Arbitration:  Procedure 

Fair  Hearing 

An  arbitration  award  was  vacated  where  the 
arbitrator  ignored  the  testimony  of  a man- 
agement witness,  the  reason  given  being 
that  the  witness  should  have  been  called 
while  the  company  was  presenting  its  "case 
in  chief"  and  not  later  as  a rebuttal  witness. 
(Harvey  Aluminum  Co,  v.  Steelworkers, 
USDC  CenCalif-1967,  64  LRRM  2580) 

The  court  said  that  rules  of  evidence,  as 
applied  in  court  proceedings,  have  no  place 
in  arbitration  proceedings  if  the  result  is  to 
keep  the  arbitrator  from  considering  relevant 
evidence. 

Trilateral  Arbitration 

! 

! 

A federal  district  court  had  jurisdiction  and 
power  to  order  consolidation  of  two  arbitration 
cases  involving  the  competing  work  claims  of 
two  unions.  (Columbia  Broadcasting  System 
v.  American  Recording  and  Broadcast  Ass'n. , 
CA  2-1969,  72  LRRM  2140) 

A key  element  in  the  holding  was  the 
presence  in  both  union  conracts  of  broad 
arbitration  clauses,  permitting  the  com- 
pany to  submit  a grievance  to  arbitration. 

[C 
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ARBIT  RATI  ON  ENFORCEMENT  CASES  - Contd. 


Issue 


Arbitration:  Review  of  Award 


Holding 


Comment 


Implication  of  Past 
Practice 


An  arbitrator  exceeded  his  authority  in  de- 
ciding that  an  employer's  past  practice  of 
granting  employees  paid  voting  time  of  one 
hour  on  election  day  was  continued  during  the 
current  contract  as  an  implied  condition  in 
view  of  the  employer's  failure  to  negotiate  a 
contrary  policy  into  the  agreement.  One 
member  of  the  three-judge  panel  dissented, 
(The  Torrington  Co.  v.  Metal  Products 
Workers,  CA  2-1966,  62  LRRM  2495) 


Injunction  Against  Strike--  A federal  district  court  was  not  barred  by  the 
No- Strike  Clause  Norris-LaGuardia  Act  from  issuing  a mandatory 

injunction  to  enforce  an  arbitration  award  di- 
recting two  unions  and  their  members  to  cease 
and  desist  from  work  stoppages  in  violation  of 
a no- strike  clause  in  a collective  bargaining 
contract,  since  the  controversy  is  outside  the 
scope  of  the  Act  as  not  involving  a "labor  dis- 
pute. " (New  Orleans  Steamship  Asm.  v. 

Local  1418,  Longshore  Workers,  CA  5-1968, 

67  LRRM  2430)  The  Supreme  Court  denied  re- 
view of  the  holding.  (Longshore  Workers,  ILA, 
Local  1418  v.  New  Orleans  Steamship  Assn, , 
US  SupCt-1968,  69  LRRM  2434) 


An  employer's  suit  to  enforce  arbitration  a- 
ward  is  an  action  for  breach  of  contract  and 
specific  performance  over  which  federal  dis- 
trict court  had  jurisdiction  under  Section  301 
of  the  Taft- Hartley  Act,  It  is  not  an  injunc- 
tive proceeding  prohibited  by  the  Norris- 
LaGuardia  Act.  (ILA  Local  1291  v.  Philadel- 
phia Marine  Trade  Assn,,  CA  3-1966,  62 
LRRM  2790)  The  court  later  upheld  a federal 
district  court  decision  holding  the  union  in 
contempt  of  the  order.  (ILA  Local  1291  v. 
Philadelphia  Marine  Trade  Assn.,  CA  3-1966, 
65  LRRM  2510) 

If  a company  asks  a state  court  to  enjoin  a 
strike  on  the  ground  that  it  violates  a no- strike 
clause,  the  union  may  insist  that  the  case  be 
transferred  to  the  federal  courts  as  stating  a 
breach- of- contract  claim  under  Section  301  of 
the  Taft- Hartley  Act.  In  so  holding,  however. 


The  appeals  court  decision  upheld  the  vacation 
of  the  award  by  the  U.  S.  District  Court  for 
Connecticut.  (Torrington  v.  Metal  Products 
Workers,  USDC  Conn-1965,  60  LRRM  2262) 


The  decision  in  this  case  was  handed  down 
prior  to  the  Supreme  Court's  landmark  Boys 
Markets  decision.  In  Boys  Markets,  the  Court 
held  that  the  Norris-LaGuardia  Act  does  not 
bar  injunctive  relief  against  a strike  called  by 
a union  in  violation  of  a no-strike  clause  in  a 
collective  bargaining  contract  where  (1)  the 
grievance  leading  to  the  strike  was  subject  to 
arbitration  under  the  contract,  (2)  the  employer 
was  ready  to  proceed  with  arbitration,  and  (3) 
the  employer  suffered  irreparable  injury  from 
the  union's  breach  of  its  no-strike  obligation, 
(Boys  Markets,  Inc.  v.  Retail  Clerks  Union, 
Local  770,  US  SupCt-1970,  74  LRRM  2257) 

The  decision  overturned  the  Court's  1962  hold- 
ing in  the  Sinclair  Refining  case.  In  Sinclair, 
the  Court  held  that  a no-strike  clause  could  not 
be  enforced  by  an  injunction  in  a suit  brought 
under  Section  301  of  the  Taft- Hartley  Act, 
(Sinclair  Refining  Co.  v.  Atkinson,  US  SupCt- 
1962,  50  LRRM  2420) 

This  decision  and  a later  one  denying  the  union 
a jury  trial  in  a proceeding  in  which  it  was  held 
in  contempt  of  the  order  enforcing  the  award 
were  reversed  by  the  Supreme  Court  on  the 
ground  of  vagueness  of  the  district  court's  or- 
der. (ILA  Local  1291  v.  Philadelphia  Marine 
Trade  Assn. , US  SupCt-1967,  66  LRRM  2433) 
The  case  was  decided  before  the  Supreme 
Court  handed  down  its  decision  in  Boys  Markets, 
Inc,  v.  Retail  Clerks  Union,  Local  770,  supra. 


The  unresolved  issue  in  this  case  was  whether 
the  restrictions  placed  by  the  Norris-LaGuardia 
Act  on  the  issuance  of  injunctions  against  strike 
applied  to  cases  removed  from  state  courts  to 
federal  district  courts.  In  the  Sinclair  Refining 
case  (see  above ).  the  Supreme  Court  held  that 
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Holding 

Comment 

Arbitration;  Review  if  Award-- 
Contd. 

Injunction  Against  Strike- - 
No- Strike  Clause- -Contd. 

the  Supreme  Court  declined  to  say  whether  the 
usual  federal  rules  against  strike  injunctions 
should  apply  in  such  a case.  In  a concurring 
opinion,  Justices  Stewart,  Harlan,  and  Brennan 
suggested  that  when  this  Question  does  come 
up,  the  Court  will  want  to  reconsider  the 
"scope  and  continuing  validity"  of  its  ruling 
against  orders  enjoining  breach- of- contract 
strikes.  (Avco  Corp.  v.  Aero  Lodge  735,  IAM, 
USSupCt-1968,  67  LRRM  2881) 

the  Norris- LaGuardia  Act  deprived  federal  courts 
of  jurisdiction  to  issue  injunctions  against  peace- 
ful strikes.  In  line  with  the  concurrence  in  the 
Avco  case,  the  Supreme  Court  later  reversed 
itself  and  held  that  federal  district  courts  had 
jurisdiction,  under  certain  circumstances,  to 
enjoin  strikes  in  violation  of  collective  bargain- 
ing contracts.  (Boys  Markets  v.  Retail  Clerks 
Union,  Local  770,  supra. ) 

Procedural  Ruling 

An  arbitrator’s  dismissal  of  a discharge  griev- 
ance as  untimely  filed  barred  subsequent  resort 
to  the  federal  courts  on  the  substantive  issues, 
according  to  a ruling  by  the  U.  S.  Court  of 
Appeals  at  Cincinnati.  The  court  upheld  dis- 
missal of  a damage  action  against  an  employ- 
er by  an  employee  who  was  forced  to  resign. 
(Chambers  v.  Beaunit  Corp. , CA  6-1968,  69 
LRRM  2732) 

The  arbitrator  had  dismissed  the  grievance 
without  reaching  the  merits  because  it  was 
filed  well  after  the  10- day  period  specified 
in  the  contract’s  grievance  procedure. 

Wage- Dispute  Award 

An  arbitration  award  in  a wage  dispute  was  re- 
instated by  the  U.  S,  Court  of  Appeals  at  New 
Orleans.  A federal  district  court  had  vacated 
the  award  as  beyond  the  scope  of  the  arbitra- 
tor’s authority.  The  employees  involved  were 
truck  drivers,  and  the  grievance  was  filed 
when  the  company  changed  the  method  of 
payment  from  a "day -rate"  basis  to  an  hourly 
and  day-rate  basis.  (Textile  Workers  v.  Paper 
Products,  Inc.,  CA  5-1968,  69  LRRM  2578) 

The  appeals  court  said  that  the  arbitrator  did 
not  modify  any  contract  provision  or  the  wage 
but  "merely  resolved  the  ambiguity  concerning 
how  the  wage  rates  were  intended  to  be  applied" 
by  looking  to  the  practice  of  the  parties  follow- 
ing the  execution  of  the  contract;  the  contract 
was  the  source  of  the  award. 

Railroad  Arbitration  Act 

Expiration  of  Award: 
Effect 

The  work  rules  established  under  the  law  pro- 
viding for  compulsory  arbitration  of  the  work 
rules  controversy  on  the  railroads  did  not 
automatically  expire  at  the  end  of  the  award 
period.  The  work  rules  are  subject  to  change 
only  in  accordance  with  the  procedure  pre- 
scribed by  the  Railway  Labor  Act.  Even  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  the  award,  however,  the 
carriers  had  a statutory  duty  to  respond  to 
notices  of  the  unions  and  to  begin  bargaining 
about  the  rules  to  become  effective  upon  ex- 
piration of  the  award.  (Railroad  Trainmen  v. 
Akron  & Barberton  Belt  Railroad  Co.,  CA 
DC- 1967,  65  LRRM  2229) 

T he  decision  affirmed  that  of  a lower  court  on 
the  question  of  the  expiration  of  the  work  rules. 
But  it  reversed  the  holding  of  the  lower  court  on 
the  duty  of  the  carriers  to  bargain  about  the  rules 
to  become  effective  upon  the  expiration  of  the 
award.  (See  Akron  & Barberton  Belt  Railroad 
Co.  v.  Railroad  Trainmen,  USDC  DC- 1966,  61 
LRRM  2451,  2642. ) This  case,  along  with  others 
raising  the  same  issue,  was  denied  review  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  (Akron  & Barberton  Belt  Rail- 
road Co.  v.  Railroad  Trainmen,  US  SupCt-1968, 
67  LRRM  2385) 
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Railroad  Arbitration  Act- 
Contd. 


Federal  Preemption;  State 
Full-Crew  Laws 


The  1963  Joint  Resolution  of  Congress  pro- 
viding for  arbitration  of  the  diesel -fire man 
and  crew -consist  issues  in  the  dispute  be- 
tween the  nation’s  railroads  and  the  railway 
brotherhoods  did  not  preempt  the  state  fiill- 
crew  laws  for  railroads.  The  effect  of  the 
holding  was  to  nullify  the  arbitration  award 
of  the  diesel  firemen  and  crew  consists  in 
all  states  with  full-ctew  laws --said  in  the 
opinion  to  number  13.  Justice  Douglas  dis- 
sented. (Locomotive  Engineers  v.  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  & Pacific  R.R.  US  SupCt-1966, 
61  LRRM  2209) 


In  earlier  litigation,  a.  federal  district  court 
and  the  U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals  tor  the  District 
of  Columbia  rejected  challenges  by  the 
brotherhoods  to  both  the  legality  of  the 
award  and  the  constitutionality  of  the  arbitra  - 
tion  statute.  The  Supreme  Court  denied 
review.  (Locomotive  Firemen  v.  Certain 
Carriers,  USDC  DC-1964,  CA  DC-1964,  55 
LRRM  2089,  2517,  US  SupCt-1964,  56  LRRM 
2064) 


With  Justice  Douglas  again  dissenting,  the 
Supreme  Court  later  reversed  a decision  of 
a three- judge  federal  district  court  that  had 
held  unconstitutional  two  Arkansas  laws 
setting  minimum  crew  sizes  on  freight  trains 
operating  in  the  State.  In  its  opinion,  the 
Supreme  Court  noted  that  it  had  upheld  the 
constitutionality  of  these  laws  in  the  past 
and  that  the  voters  of  Arkansas  defeated  a 
1958  referendum  proposal  to  repeal  them. 
(Locomotive  Firemen  v.  Railroad  Co. , US 
SupCt-1968,  69  LRRM  2625) 
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MAJOR  LABOR-LAW  PRINCIPLES  ESTABLISHED  BY  THE  NLRB  AND  THE  COURTS 

(December  1964  - February  1971) 

EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITY  CASES 


Issue 


Civil  Rights  Act,  Title  VU* 
Procedures 


Holding 


Comment 


Attorney's  Fees 


A federal  district  court  that  found  no  unlawful 
pattern  or  practice  of  job  discrimination  on 
the  basis  of  race  in  an  action  brought  by  the 
Attorney  General  under  Title  VII  holds  that 
the  United  States  may  be  liable  for  costs  and 
attorneys’  fees  of  the  company  and  unions 
charged  with  violations  of  the  Act.  However, 
the  court  reserved  final  action  on  the  matter 
until  the  appellate  procedures  have  been  ex- 
hausted. (U.  S.  v.  Jacksonville  Terminal 
Co.,  USDC  MFla-1970,  2 FEP Cases  610, 611) 


The  court  pointed  out  that  the  general  statu- 
tory prohibition  against  the  award  of  attorneys' 
fees  against  the  United  States  is  not  applic- 
able, since  Title  VU  specifically  states  that 
such  an  award  may  be  made  in  the  discretion 
of  the  court. 


In  a case  in  which  violations  were  found,  a 
federal  district  court  in  Louisiana  awarded  Ne- 
gro employees  who  brought  a successful  class 
action  under  Title  VII  costs  plus  $ ’0, 000  in 
attorneys'  fees.  It  gave  consideration  to  the 
time  and  work  required  and  the  novelty  of  the 
action.  (Clark  v.  American  Marine  Corp. , 
USDC  Ela-1970,  2 FEP  Cases  670) 


Class  Actions 


Conciliation  by  EEOC 


Persons  charging  unlawful  job  discrimination 
may  king  a class  action  under  Title  Vn  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act,  and  it  Is  not  necessary  for 
each  member  of  die  class  to  have  filed  a charge 
with  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission. On  this  ground,  the  court  reinstated  as 
plaintiffs  several  Negroes  who  had  been  elimi- 
nated from  the  action  because  they  had  not 
sought  relief  through  EEOC.  Participation  by 
the  class  members  Is  limited,  however,  to  those 
issues  that  may  be  raised  by  the  Negro  employee 
who  did  file  a charge  with  EEOC,  the  court  said. 
(Oatisv.  Crown Zellerbach  Corp. , CA  5-1968, 
68  LRRM  2782;  1 FEP  Cases  328) 

Conciliation  efforts  by  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  are  not  a jurisdictional 
prerequisite  to  the  maintenance  of  a Title  VU 
suit  by  an  aggrieved  individual  The  Act  merely 
requires  that  die  Commission  have  an  opportuni- 
ty to  persuade  the  employer  before  die  action 
can  be  brought.  This  rule  was  laid  down  in  three 
cases  decided  by  the  U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals  at 
Richmond  that  later  were  denied  review  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  (Gaston  County  Dyeing  Machine 
Co.  v.  Biown,  CA  4-1968,  70  LRRM  3065;  1 
FEP  Cases  702;  cert  denied  by  US  SupCt-1969, 

70  LRRM  3062;  1 FEP  Cases  699;  Observer  Trans- 
portation Co.  v.  Lee,  CA  4-1968,  70  LRRM 
3065;  1 FEP  Cases  702;  cert  denied  by  US  Sup 


Prior  to  this  decision,  the  use  of  the  class 
action  in  Title  VII  cases  appeared  to  have 
been  firmly  established.  (See  Jenkins  v. 
United  Gas  Corp. , CA  5-1968,  69  LRRM 
2152;  1 FEP  Cases  364. ) A number  of 
courts,  however,  had  declined  to  permit  an 
applicant  for  employment  to  represent  a 
class  including  present  employees.  (See, 
for  example,  Jctonson  v.  Georgia  Highway 
Express,  Inc. , USDC  NGa-1968,  70  LRRM 
2664;  1 FEP  Cases  637;  Russell  v.  Alpha 
Portland  Cement  Corp. , USDC  WAla-1968, 
69  LRRM  2256;  1 FEP  Cases  386. ) 


Similar  decisions  have  been  handed  down  by 
the  U.  S.  Courts  of  Appeals  at  ftoiladelphia, 
New  Orleans,  and  Chicago.  (£BEW  v.  EEOC, 
CA  3-1968,  68  LRRM  2939;  1 FEP  Cases  335; 
Dent  v.  St.  Louis -San  Francisco  Ry. , CA 
5-1969  , 70  LRRM  2284;  1 FEP  Cases  583; 
Choate  v.  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. , CA 
7-1968,  69  LRRM  2486;  1 FEP  Cases  431. 

In  two  earlier  cases,  also  denied  review  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  the  U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals 
at  Richmond  held  that  the  filing  of  a charge 
with  EEOC  is  a prerequisite  to  bringing  a suit 
under  Title  VU  (Stebbins  v.  Nationwide 
Mutual  Insurance  Co.  t CA  4-1967,  66  LRRM 
2133;  1 FEP  Cases  236;  cert  denied  by  US 
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Ct-1969,  70  LRRM  3062;  1 FEP  Cases  699;  Pilot 
Freight  Carriers,  Inc,  v.  Walker,  CA  4-1968, 
69  LRRM  2916;  1 FEP  Cases  466;  cart  denied  by 
US  SupCt-1969,  70  LRRM  3062;  2 FEP  Cases 
699.) 


SupCt-1968,  68  LRRM  2899;  1 FEP  Cases  300; 
Mlckel  v.  South  Carolina  State  Employment 
Service,  CA  4-1967,  66  LRRM  2328;  1 FEP 
Cases  182;  cert  denied  by  US  SupCt-1967,  67 
LRRM  2898;  1 FEP  Cases  300. 


Finding  of  Reasonable 
Cause 


A finding  by  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  of  "reasonable  cause"  to  believe  a 
violation  of  Title  YU  has  been  committed  la  not 
a prerequisite  to  an  action  in  a court  by  the 
alleged  victim  of  unlawful  discrimination,  A 
federal  district  court  bad  dismissed  the  action  on 
the  ground  that  the  finding  of  no  "reasonable 
cause"  precluded  it  from  hearing  the  case.  In 
reversing,  the  U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals  at  Phila- 
delphia examined  the  legislative  history  of  die 
Act  and  concluded  that  "good  reason  and  fealty 
to  die  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  Act  command 
that  we  do  not  require  an  affirmative  finding  by 
the  Commission  as  a passport  for  judicial  review. " 
(Fekete  v.  U.S.  Steel  Corp. , CA  3-1970,  2 FEP 
Cases  540) 


The  lov^r  courts  have  divided  on  the  issue. 

For  decisions  holding  that  a finding  of  "reason- 
able cause"  is  a prerequisite  to  a suit,  see 
Chavez  v.  Rust  Tractor  Co.,  USDC -NM -1969, 

2 FEP  Cases  339;  Fekete  v.  U.S.  steel  Carpi, , 
USDC  WPa-1969,  2 FEP  Cases  104.  For  deci- 
sion* holding  that  such  a finding  is  not  a pre- 
requisite to  a suit,  see  Aiken  v.  New  York 
Times,  USDC  SNY-1969,  2 FEP  Cases  64;  Rots 
v.  Continental  Telephone  Service,  USDC 
NM  -1969,  2 FEP  Cases  356.  In  a case  drawing  on 
earlier  civil -rights  legislation,  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  at  Chicago  held  that  a Negro  former  em- 
ployee and  a Negjo  job  applicant  could  maintain 
an  action  against  a union  for  allegedly  assisting  in 
the  maintenance  of  a racially  discriminatory  hiring 
system,  even  though  the  aggrieved  penoas  did  not 
file  a charge  against  the  union  with  the  EEOC. 

The  action  could  be  maintained  under  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1866,  as  amended,  the  court  said, 
(Waters  v.  Wisconsin  Steel  Works  and  the  United 
Order  of  American  Bricklayers  and  Stone  Masons, 
Local  21,  CA  7-1970,  2 FEP  Cases  674)  The 
Supreme  Court  later  denied  review  of  the  case. 
(Wisconsin  Steel  Works  of  International  Har- 
vester Co.  v.  Waters,  US  SupCt-1970,  2 FEP 
Cases  1059) 


Limitation  of  Actions: 
Continuing  Violation 


Limitation  of  Actions: 
Filing  of  Grievance 


C&arges  were  timely  filed  by  a group  of  laid- 
off  female  employees,  even  though  the  layoffs 
occurred  more  than  90  days  before  the  charges 
were  filed,  since  the  charges  alleged  that  the 
alleged  layoffs  were  "continuing.  " (Cox  v. 

U.S.  Gypsum,  CA  7-1969,  70  LRRM  3278;  1 
FEP  Cases  714) 

The  filing  of  a grievance  protesting  denial  of  a 
promotion  tolls  the  90 -day  statute  of  limitations 
on  the  filing  of  a charge  under  Title  VO  with 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission, 
The  Court  found  no  inconsistency  between  its 
holding  and  that  of  other  courts  that  the  ex- 
haustion of  contract  grievance  procedures  is  not 
a prerequisite  to  die  filing  of  a charge  with 
EEOC.  (See  below  under  "Preemption:  Contract 
Remedies". ) (Culpepper  v.  Reynolds  Metals 
Co, , CA  5-1970,  2 FEP  Cases  377) 


The  court  also  noted  that  the  recent  hiring  of 
new  employees  suggested  discriminatory 
recalls. 


A lower  court  had  dismissed  the  action, 
since  the  charge  was  not  filed  with  the 
EEOC  within  the  prescribed  90  days.  But 
the  appeals  court  stated  that  an  employee 
should  not  be  penalized  for  trying  to  reach 
a private  settlement  without  litigation. 
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Limitations  of  Actions: 
Futility  of  Charge 


An  employer  and  racially  separate  unions  were 
not  entitled  to  summary  judgment  in  an  action 
under  Title  VQ  by  an  injured  Negro  longshore- 
man, although  a federal  district  court  had 
granted  such  judgment.  The  district  court  had 
held  that  the  longshoreman  was  not  a person 
aggrieved  under  Title  VII  because  he  had  not 
filed  his  charge  with  the  E£OC  within  90  days 
of  the  last  time  he  applied  for  work.  The  ap- 
pellate court  noted  that  the  longshoreman  tes- 
tified that  he  was  physically  capable  of  per- 
forming only  certain  light  jobs  that  were  re- 
served exclusively  for  white  workers,  and  that 
it  would  have  been  futile  to  have  applied  for 
these  jobs  within  the  90-day  period.  Such 
testimony  created  disputed  ues  of  material 
fact,  the  appeals  court  stated,  (Boudreaux  v. 
Baton  Rouge  Marine  Co. , CA  5-1971,  3 FEP 
Cases  99) 


In  a footnote,  the  appeals  court  questioned 
whether  the  90-day  requirement  is  a jurisdic- 
tional prereqiisite  to  a Title  VII  action.  The 
90-day  requirement,  seems  to  be  directed 
toward  ensuring  that  the  EEOC  expend  its  con- 
ciliation resources  only  on  alleged  unlawful 
employment  practices  that  are  reasonably  cur- 
rent. 


Prior  Resort  to  State 
Agency 


An  Arizona  Negro  job  applicant's  action  under 
Title  VII  of  the  Act  was  ordered  dismissed  by 
the  U.  S,  Court  of  Appals  at  San  Francisco 
because  the  applicant  filed  a charge  directly 
with  the  EEOC  without  first  going  to  the  Ari- 
zona Civil  Rights  Commission,  The  applicant 
had  relied  upon  advice  by  the  EEOC's  General 
Counsel  that  the  Arizona  Commission  lacked 
authority  "to  grant  or  seek  relief*  within  the 
meaning  of  Section  706(b)  of  the  Act,  since  it 
could  not  enforce  a cease-and-desist  order  un- 
less a respondent  already  had  been  served  with 
a cease-and-desist  order  involving  a prior  vi- 
olation. The  court  disagreed,  stating  that  the 
"relief  mentioned  in  the  Act  refers  to  what 
the  state  agency  may  seek  and  not  to  what  the 
state  courts  may  grant.  (Crosslin  v.  Mountain 
States  T & T Co.,  CA  9-1970,  2 FEP  Cases 
480)  The  Supreme  Court  later  vacated  the 
order  of  the  appeals  court  dismissing  the  action 
and  remanded  the  case.  (Crosslin  v.  Moun- 
tain States  Telephone  Co. , US  SupCt-1971, 

3 FEP  Cases  70) 


The  Arizona  Commission  not  only  seeks  relief 
in  precisely  the  same  fashion  as  the  EEOC  does, 
the  appeals  court  observed,  but  it  seeks  pre- 
cisely the  same  relief  as  well- -the  elimination 
of  the  unlawful  practice  by  "conference,  con- 
ciliation, and  persuasion, " The  Supreme  Court 
did  not  disturb  the  finding  as  to  the  status  of  the 
Arizona  Commission,  although  dissenting 
Justice  Douglas  would  have  granted  review  on 
the  point.  It  remanded  the  case  to  the  district 
court  for  consideration  of  the  position  advanced 
by  the  Solicitor  General  that  the  court  should 
retain  jurisdiction  for  a period  sufficient  to 
allow  the  individual  bringing  the  charge  to  go 
before  the  State  Commission,  It  added  that  it 
was  expressing  no  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of 
the  Solicitor  General's  position. 


An  employee  who  alleged  that  he  was  dis- 
criminated against  in  employment  because  he 
is  a Negro,  who  filed  a charge  with  the  Colo- 
rado Civil  Rights  Commission,  and  who  later 
filed  a charge  with  the  EEOC  more  than  30 
days  after  the  termination  of  proceedings  be- 
fore the  Colorado  Commission,  failed  to  com- 
ply with  the  time  limitation  set  forth  in  Sec- 
tion 706(d)  of  Title  VH  So  the  EEOC  and  a 
federal  district  court  did  not  have  jurisdiction 


On  February  22,  1971,  the  Supreme  Court 
granted  review  of  this  case.  Contending  that 
the  decision  of  the  appeals  court  would  affect 
more  than  a quarter  of  the  charges  filed  with 
it  each  year,  the  EEOC  stated  the  issue  as 
follows:  "The  qiestion  presented  is  whether 
a district  court  is  without  jurisdiction  to  en- 
tertain a suit  alleging  racial  discrimination 
in  employment  in  violation  of  Title  VII  be- 
cause the  EEOC,  after  receiving  a written 
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Civil  Rights  Act.  Title  VII: 
Procedures  — Contd. 

Prior  Resort  to  State 
Agency  --  Contd, 

to  act  on  his  claim.  (Love  v.  Pullman  Co, , 
CA  10-1969,  2 FEP  Cases  141) 

charge  from  the  complainant,  referring  it  to 
the  appropriate  state  employment  practices 
commission  and  waiting  until  that  agency  had 
terminated  its  jurisdiction,  investigated  the 
original  charge  without  immediately  obtain- 
ing an  additional  written  charge  or  authoriza- 
tion from  the  complainant, " 

Civil  Rights  Act,  Title  VUs 
Substantive  Rulings 

Ability  Tests 

An  employer  violated  Title  VII  by  requiring  a 
high -school  education  or  passing  a standardized 
general  intelligence  test  as  a condition  of  em- 
ployment in  or  transfer  to  jobs  where  (1)  neith- 
er requirement  is  shown  to  be  significantly  re- 
lated to  successful  job  performance,  (2)  both 
requirements  operate  to  disqualify  Negro  appli- 
cants at  a substantially  higher  rate  than  white 
applicants,  and  (3)  jobs  in  question  formerly 
had -been  filled  only  by  white  employees  as 
part  of  a long-standing  practice  of  giving  pref- 
erence to  whites.  Section  703  (h)  of  the  Act 
permits  only  intelligence  tests  that  are  job-re- 
lated. (Griggs  v,  Duke  Power  Co. , US  SupCt- 
1971,  3 FEP  Cases  175)  The  decision  reversed 
that  of  the  U.S,  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Fourth  Circuit.  (Griggs  v,  EKike  Power  Co, , 

CA  4-1970,  2 FEP  Cases  310) 

In  1955,  nine  yean  before  adoption  of  the 
Act,  the  company  established  a requirement 
of  a high -school  education  or  its  equivalent 
for  all  employees  except  those  in  its  labor 
department.  It  later  amended  the  promotion 
and  transfer  requirements  by  providing  that 
an  employee  who  was  on  the  payroll  prior  to 
September  1,  1965,  and  who  did  not  have  a 
high-school  education  or  its  equivalent  could 
become  eligible  for  transfer  or  promotion  by 
passing  the  Wonderlich  general  intelligence 
test  and  the  Bennett  MechanicalAA  general 
mechanical  test  with  scores  equivalent  to 
those  achieved  by  tire  average  higfr-school 
graduate.  The  Negroes  who  filed  the  suit 
admitted  that  the  company  has  abandoned 
its  policy  of  restricting  Negroes  to  the  labor 
department  But  they  contended  that  the 
education  and  testing  requirements  preserve 
and  continue  the  effects  of  past  discrimina- 
tion, thus  violating  Title  VDL 

Arrest  Record: 
Use  in  Hiring 

An  employer  violated  Title  VII  by  refusing  to 
hire  a Negro  job  applicant  because  he  had 
been  arrested  "on  a number  of  occasions"  for 
offenses  other  than  minor  traffic  violations, 
Negroes,  the  court  stated,  are  arrested  sub- 
stantially more  frequently  than  whites.  So 
any  policy  that  disqualifies  prospective  em- 
ployees because  they  have  been  arrested  once, 
or  more  than  once,  discriminates  against 
Negro  applicants  in  violation  of  Title  VD, 

The  discrimination  exists  even  though  the 
policy  is  applied  objectively  and  fairly  as 
between  applicants  of  various  races.  (Greg- 
ory v.  Litton  Systems,  Inc.,  USDC  CenCalif- 
1970,  2 FEP  Cases  821) 

The  court  granted  the  Negro  both  damages  and 
injunctive  relief.  It  awarded  compensatory 
damages  of  $4, 400  as  the  difference  between 
what  he  has  earned  since  the  company's  offer 
of  employment  was  with  drawn  and  what  he 
would  have  earned  if  he  had  been  employed 
by  the  company.  It  also  ordered  the  company 
to  pay  the  Negro’s  attorney  a fee  of  $5, 000. 
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Affirmative  Relief 


i’ast  Discrimination: 
Seniority  System 


O 


Section  703(j)  of  Title  VH,  which  forbids 
"preferential  treatment"  solely  because  of 
racial  imbalance,  must  be  read  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  fundamental  purposes  of  the  Act 
and  the  provision  for  affirmative  relief.  So 
Section  703(j)  "cannot  be  construed  as  a ban 
on  affirmative  relief  against  continuation  of 
effects  of  past  discrimination  resulting  from 
present  practices  (neutral  on  their  face)  which 
have  the  practical  effect  of  continuity  past 
injustices.  Any  other  interpretation  would 
allow  complete  nullification  of  the  stated 
purposes"  of  the  Act.  Following  this  reason- 
ing, the  U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Sixth 
Circuit  reversed  a federal  district  court’s  re- 
fusal to  order  affirmative  relief  in  a pattern- 
or- practice  action  brought  by  the  U.  S. 

Attorney  General  against  a union.  (U.  S.  v. 
IBEW,  Local  38,  CA  6-1970,  2 FEP  Cases  716) 

A federal  district  court  was  warranted  in  re- 
straining a union’s  admitted  discrimination  in 
union  membership  and  employment  referrals, 
where  the  union  limited  membership  to  persons 
with  four  years  of  experience  as  "improver" 
members  of  union,  restricted  "improver"  mem- 
bership to  sons  or  close  relatives  of  present 
members,  and  refused  to  refer  Negroes  and 
Mexican -Americans  for  employment.  The 
court  properly  ordered  the  union  to  admit  four 
persons  to  membership,  to  refer  nine  others  for 
employment,  and  to  alternate  white  and  Negro 
referrals  until  objective  membership  criteria 
are  developed.  (Local  53,  International 
Assoclatlcm  of  Heat  and  Frost  Insulators  and 
Asbestos  Workers  v.  Vogler,  CA  5-1969,  70 
LRRM  2257;  1 FEP  Cases  577) 


A seniority  system  based  on  job  seniority,  as 
opposed  to  mill  seniority,  violates  Title  VII 
where  the  employer  had  maintained  racially 
segregated  lines  of  progression  and  labor  pools, 
since  the  reliance  on  job  seniority  cuts  into  the 
employees’  present  right  not  to  be  discrimi- 
nated against  on  the  basis  of  race.  By  having 
future  employment  conditioned  upon  previous- 
ly determined  racial  status,  Negro  employees 
will  lose  promotions  that,  but  for  their  race, 
they  would  have  won,  even  though  standard 
may  be  neutral  on  its  face.  (Local  189  Paper- 


The  appeals  court  noted  that  continued  dis- 
crimination could  result  from  such  past  prac- 
tices as  a limitation  of  new  apprentices  to 
relatives  of  the  all-white  membership  of  a 
union  or  limitation  of  membership  to  persons 
who  had  previous  experience  under  the  union 
contract,  while  such  experience  was  racially 
limited  to  whites.  The  Supreme  Court  later 
denied  review  of  the  appeals  court's  decision. 
(IBEW  Local  38  v.  U.S.,  US  SupCt-1970,  2 
FEP  Cases  1121) 


Where  necessary  to  insure  compliance  with 
the  Act,  the  court  said,  the  district  court  was 
fully  empowered  to  eliminate  the  present 
effects  of  past  discrimination.  This  case  was  a 
leading  one  on  the  authority  of  the  courts  to 
order  affirmative  action  to  eliminate  the 
present  effects  of  past  discrimination.  In  sup- 
port of  the  holding  it  cited  the  following: 
United  States  v.  Local  189,  Papermakers  & 
Paperworkers,  USDC  ELa-1968,  67  LRRM 
2912  (See  below  for  further  discussion  of 
this  case);  Quarles  v.  Philip  Morris,  Inc. , 
USDC  EVa-1968,  67  LRRM  2098;  1 FEP 
Cases  260. ) But  there  have  been  other  cases 
in  which  courts  have  refused  to  order  affirm- 
ative action  to  relieve  present  effects  of  dis- 
crimination that  occurred  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  Act.  (See  Dobbins  v.  Local 
212.  IBEW,  USDC  SOhio-1968,  69  LRRM 
2313;  1 FEP  Cases  387. ) 

The  appeals  court  decision  was  upon  review 
of  a permanent  injunction  granted  by  a district 
court  in  the  case.  (U.  S.  v.  Local  189  Paper- 
makers  & Paperworks,  USDC  ELa-1969,  71 
LRRM  2738,  1 FEP  Cases  820)  The  same  court 
earlier  had  granted  a preliminary  injunction  in 
the  case.  (U.  S.  v.  Local  189,  Papermakers 
& Paperworkers,  USDC  ELa-1968,  67  LRRM 
2912)  in  a subsequent  proceeding  involving 
the  Papermakers  and  Crown  Zeller  bach,  the 
district  court  directed,  the  successful  plain  tiffs 
todiaft  an  order  embodying  the  following  points: 
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Past  Discrimination;  makers  & Paperworkers  v.  U.  S. , CA  5-1969, 

Seniority  System- -Contd,  1 FEP  Cases  875)  The  Supreme  Court  later 

denied  review  of  the  case.  (Local  189  Paper- 
makers  & Paperworkers  v.  U.  S. , US  SupCt- 
1970,  2 FEP  Cases  426) 


• The  company's  u of  its  testing  program 
for  new  hires  is  permanently  enjoined,  and 
no  new  program  may  be  substituted  unless  it 
first  is  demonstrated  to  the  court  that  the  pro- 
gram has  been  validated  in  accordance  with 
principles  set  out  in  the  EEOC's  guidelines  on 
testing,  Negroes  who  have  failed  the  test  re- 
quirement may  not  be  excluded  from  jobs 
held  by  white  employees  who  were  not  sub- 
jected to  the  tests. 

• The  separate  progression  lines  in  departments 
may  be  maintained,  but  Negroes  affected  by 
the  past  discrimination  must  be  offered  vacan- 
cies in  the  formerly  white- only  jobs  in  order 
of  their  seniority  and  in  preference  to  any 
other  employee  in  the  plant. 

• Employees  who  are  assigned  to  previously 
black-only  jobs  may  transfer  to  the  entry- 
level  job  in  formerly  white-only  lines  of 
progression  without  reduction  in  their  current 
wage  level.  (Hicks  v.  Crown  Zellerbach 
Corp.,  USDC  ELa-1970,  2 FEP  Cases  1059) 


A complete  revamping  of  the  seniority  and 
transfer  system  was  ordered  by  a federal  dis- 
trict court  in  an  action  brought  by  the  U.  S. 
Attorney  General  against  Continental  Can 
Company  and  Local  12146  of  District  50. 

The  company,  and  the  union  were  charged 
with  a "pattern  or  practice"  of  discrimination 
based  on  race.  The  company  was  permanent- 
ly enjoined  from  discriminating  against  em- 
ployees or  job  applicants  on  the  basis  of  race. 
(U.S,  v.  Continental  Can  Co. , USDC  EVa- 
1970,  2 FEP  Cases  1044) 


The  lengthy  order  issued  by  the  court  reqiired, 
among  other  things,  that  Negroes  affected  by 
past  discrimination  shall  be  given  the  right  to 
elect  to  transfer  to  jobs  in  formerly  all-white 
departments  on  a "continuing11  basis  or  a 
" vacancy  -by-vacancy"  basis  by  signing  an 
appropriate  form  to  be  supplied  by  the  com- 
pany. 


In  a similar  case,  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  at 
St,  Louis  issued  a broad  remedial  order  direct- 
ing  the  local  unions  to  take  a number  of  steps, 
including  opening  hiring  halls  to  qualified  Ne- 
groes, modifying  experience  requirements  for 
otherwise  qualified  Negroes,  modifying  the 
journeyman’s  examination  procedure,  and  ad- 
justing initiation  fees,  (U.S.  v.  Sheet  Metal 
Workers,  CA  8-1969,  2 FEP  Cases  127) 


In  a case  that  arose  in  Ohio,  the  Ohio 
Supreme  Court  held  that  the  low  bidder  on 
a contract  for  work  on  an  Ohio  college 
campus  was  properly  denied  the  contract 
for  failure  to  give  unequivocal  assurance  of 
an  affirmative  action  program  for  employ- 
ment of  Negroes  conforming  to  the  require- 
ments of  Title  VII,  Executive  Order  11246, 
and  the  Ohio  Gubernatorial  Executive  Order. 
The  court  said  the  requirement  is  a reason- 
able requirement  of  the  bid  and  does  not 
constitute  a guarantee  of  Negro  employment 
so  as  to  violate  Title  VIL  (Weiner  v.  Cuya- 
hoga Community  College  District,  Ohio 
SupCt-1969,  2 FEP  Cases  30)  The  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  later  denied  review  of  the 
case.  (Weiner  v.  Cuyahoga  Community 
College  District,  US  SupCt-1970,  2 FEP 
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EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITY  CASES  - Contd. 


Issue 


Civil  Rights  Act,  Title  m 
Substantive  Rulings- -Contd, 


Holding 


Comment 


Past  Discrimination: 
Seniority  System^ -Contd, 


Pattern  or  Practice  Actions 


In  action  by  U,  S,  Attorney  General  under  Sec- 
tion 707  of  Civil  Rights  Act,  the  establishment 
of  an  unrestricted  plant- wide  seniority  and 
bidding  plan  was  held  not  appropriate,  notwith- 
standing the  contention  that  such  a plan  is 
needed  to  compensate  Negro  employees  for  past 
discrimination  and  to  achieve  a more  propor- 
tionate racial  balance.  Under  the  facts  and  the 
legislative  history  of  the  Act,  the  court  said, 
the  proposed  remedy  is  not  justified.  There  are 
substantial  opportunities  for  upward  and  horizon- 
tal mobility,  there  are  significant  differences 
between  the  departments  to  which  bidding  pres- 
ently is  limited,  and  the  employees  whom  the 
Attorney  General  intended  to  benefit  often  have 
declined  available  progression  opportunities  in 
the  past,  (U.S.  v.  H.K.  Porter  Co.,  USDC 
NAla-1968,  70  LRRM  2131;  1 FEP  Cases  515) 


Cases  337)  For  a district  court  decision 
upholding  the  U,S,  Labor  Department's  re- 
vised Philadelphia  Plan  for  minority -group 
employment  on  federally  financed  construc- 
tion, see  Contractors  Assn,  of  Eastern  Pa. 
v.  Shultz,  USDC  E Pa -19 70,  2 FTP  Cases  472. 
This  case  is  pending  on  appeal  before  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Third  Circuit. 

In  another  pattern  or  practice  case  involving 
a union,  the  court  entered  judgment  for  the 
Attorney  General.  It  found  that  the  evidence, 
including  that  relating  to  discrimination  by 
the  union  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
Act,  justified  an  order  in  favor  of  the  Attorney 
General,  But  the  court  did  not  require  the 
union,  which  was  all-white  as  a result  of  pre- 
Act  discrimination  against  Negroes,  to  take 
affirmative  action  to  relieve  the  present-day 
result  of  pre-Act  discrimination,  since  that 
would  constitute  the  granting  of  unlawful 
preferential  treatment  to  Negroes.  (Dobbins 
v.  Local  212r  IBEW,  USDC  SOhio  - 1968,  69 
LRRM  2313;  1 FEP  Cases  387)  (For  a broad 
order  in  a pattern -or-practice  case,  see  U.  S, 
v,  Medical  Society  of  South  Carolina,  USDC 
SC- 1969,  71  LRRM  2057;  1 FEP  Cases  725.) 


A federal  district  court  erred  in  denying  a pre- 
liminary injunction  sought  by  the  Attorney 
General  in  a pattern -or-practice  action  brought 
against  an  employer  charged  with  racial  discrim- 
ination in  hiring,  transfer,  and  promotion.  The 
lower  court  answered  the  wrong  question  in  de- 
ciding the  issue,  according  to  the  appeals  court. 
Shortly  after  the  action  was  filed,  the  company 
was  awarded  a government  contract  that  resulted 
in  a substantial  increase  in  its  work  force.  So 
the  company  and  the  union  negotiated  a new 
agreement  that  loosened  transfer  procedures 
somewhat  in  favor  of  Negro  employees.  The 
lower  court  denied  the  injunction  largely  because 
it  concluded  that  the  new  transfer  program  did 
not  violate  Title  VII.  But  the  appeals  court  said 
that  the  question  was  whether  the  fact  that  the 
new  union  contract  and  the  transfer  program  par- 
tially corrected  violations  shown  by  the  Attorney 
General  negated  the  need  for  the  injunction.  It 
decided  that  it  did  not,  finding  that  the  Attorney 
General  should  prevail  on  the  merits,  (U.S.  v. 
Hayes  International  Corp. , CA  5-1969,  2 FEP 
Cases  67) 


In  holding  that  the  injunction  should  have 
been  issued,  the  appeals  court  said:  "We 
take  the  position  that  in  such  a case,  irrep- 
arable injury  should  be  presumed  from  the 
very  fact  that  the  statute  has  been  violated. 
Whenever  a qualified  Negro  employee  is 
discriminatorily  denied  a chance  to  fill  a 
position  for  which  he  is  qualified  and  has 
the  seniority  to  obtain,  he  suffers  irreparable 
injury  and  so  does  the  labor  force  of  the 
country  as  a whole, " 
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Civil  Rights  Act,  Title  VIL 
Substantive  Rulings --Contd. 
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Comment 


Pattern  or  Practice 
Actions --Contd. 


Finding  a pattern  and  practice  of  discrimination 
against  Negroes  in  violation  of  Title  VII,  the 
U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals  at  St,  Louis  fashioned  a 
broad  order  designed  to  eliminate  the  past  viola- 
tions* The  court  ordered  the  local  unions  in- 
volved to  modify  referral  systems  to  permit 
Negroes  who  are  reasonably  qualified  to  register 
for  employment  at  the  locals*  hiring  halls  and  to 
be  placed  in  the  highest  groups  for  which  they 
qualify*  They  also  are  ordered  to  modify  exper- 
ience requirements  for  Negroes  otherwise  quali- 
fied and  to  take  reasonable  steps  to  publicize  to 
the  Negro  community  that  all  persons  now  are 
permitted  to  use  the  referral  system.  One  local 
also  is  ordered  to  modify  its  journeyman's  ex- 
amination procedure  so  that  the  examination  is 
objective  in  nature,  is  designed  to  test  the  ability 
of  the  applicant  to  perform  journeyman's  work, 
and  is  given  and  graded  in  such  a manner  as  to 
permit  review.  (U.S.  v.  Sheet  Metal  Workers, 
CA  8-1969,  2 FEP  Cases  128) 


In  its  decision,  the  appeals  court  reversed  a 
federal  district  court  holding  and  rejected  a 
contention  that  the  government  is  required 
to  prove  specific  instances  of  discrimination 
after  the  effective  date  of  the  Act. 


Preemption:  Contract 
Remedies 


Preemption:  Contract 
Remedies  — Prior 
Arbitration 


Contractual  grievance  procedures  need  not  be 
exhausted  before  a charge  is  filed  with  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission 
under  Title  VH  of  the  Act.  Nor  need  contract 
procedures  be  exhausted  before  an  employee 
files  an  action  in  court  for  injunctive  relief  and 
damages  under  Title  VII*  (King  v.  Georgia 
Power  Co.,  USDC  NGa-1968,  69LRRM2094, 

1 FEP  Cases  357;  Culpepper  v.  Reynolds  Metals 
Co.,  USDC  NGa-1968,  7OLRRM2360,  1 FEP 
Cases  590)  Also  see  Bowe  v.  Colgate  Palmolive 
Co.,  CA  7-1969,  2 FEP  Cases  121,  in  which  it 
was  held  that  a party  may  pursue  both  contractual 
and  statutory  remedies,  but  must  elect  a remedy 
after  adjudication  to  preclude  duplicate  relief. 

By  seeking  to  obtain  redress  under  the  griev- 
ance-arbitration provisions  of  a collective 
bargaining  contract  for  alleged  racial  dis- 
crimination in  employment,  an  employee 
did  not  waive  his  right  to  a remedy  in  the 
federal  courts  under  Title  VIL  Moreover, 
the  statute  of  limitations  on  the  Title  VII 
action  was  tolled  by  the  employee's  pursuit 
of  the  contractual  remedy.  (Hutchings  v.  U.  S. 
Industries,  Inc.,  CA  5-1970,  2 FEP  Cases  725) 
This  decision  was  handed  down  only  15  days 
after  the  U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Sixth 
Circuit  had  held  the  other  way  in  a case  in- 
volving alleged  sex  discrimination  under  Title 
VIL  (Dewey  v.  Reynolds  Metals  Co. , CA 
6-1970,  2 FEP  Cases  687) 


In  a non -Title  VII  case,  the  Supreme  Court 
previously  had  held  that  Negro  and  white  em- 
ployees could  maintain  an  action  for  an  in- 
junction and  damages  against  a railroad  and  a 
union  for  their  refusal  to  promote  them  be- 
cause of  alleged  racial  discrimination,  even 
though  the  employees  had  failed  to  exhaust 
their  remedies  under  the  contract,  the  union 
constitution,  and  the  Railway  Labor  Act.  The 
employees  alleged  that  the  refusal  to  pro- 
mote violated  the  contract  and  the  union's 
duty  of  fair  representation.  The  court  found 
that  it  would  have  been  futile  for  employees 
to  proceed  with  the  contract  and  statutory 
remedies.  (Glover  v.  St.  Louis-San  Francisco 
Ry. , US  SupCt-1969,  70  LRRM  2097) 

The  Dewey  case  was  taken  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  the  Court  granted  review  on  Jan- 
uary 18,  1971.  The  case  also  involves  an  issue 
of  alleged  religious  discrimination  under  Title 
VIL 
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Comment 


Preemption:  State  Safety 
Laws 


A state  regulation  limiting  the  lifting  by  female 
employees  to  30  pounds  was  not  a defense  to  an 
action  by  a female  employee  for  damages  and 
an  injunction  because  she  was  denied  a job  as  a 
switchman  because  she  was  a female.  The 
court  noted  that  EEOC  had  recognized  certain 
state  protective  laws  as  bona  fide  occupational 
qualifications,  but  it  agreed  with  the  employee 
that  the  30-pound  limit  was  too  inflexible  and 
too  low.  (Weeks  v.  Southern  Bell  Telephone 
Co. , CA  5-1969,  70  LRRM  2843,  1 FEP  Cases 
656)  In  a similar  holding,  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  at  Chicago  held  that  a limit  of  35  pounds 
on  weight  to  be  lifted  by  female  employees 
! amounted  to  unlawful  discrimination  based  on 
sex.  (Bowe  v.  Colgate-Palmolive  Co. , CA  7- 
1969,  2 FEP  Cases  121) 


Section  703(e)(1)  provides  an  exception  tothe 
prohibitions  against  discrimination  based  on 
religion,  sex,  or  national  origin  where  one 
of  the  three  is  a “bona  fide  occupational  quali- 
fication. M On  this  basis,  state  laws  limiting 
hours  or  weights  to  be  lifted  by  women  have 
been  asserted  as  defenses  to  Title  VII  dis- 
crimination charges.  The  courts  have  divided 
on  the  issue.  (See  Rosenfeld  v.  Southern 
Pacific  Co. , USDC  CCalif-1968,  69  LRRM 
2822,  1 FEP  Cases  45 0*  in  which  the  court 
found  that  the  state  rules  limiting  hours  and 
weights  for  female  employees  were  pre- 
empted by  Title  VH  and  enjoined  the  em- 
ployer from  relying  upon  them  to  discrimin- 
ate against  female  employees.  Also  see 
Mengelkoch  v.  Industrial  Welfare  Commis- 
sion, USDC  CCalif-1968,  68  LRRM  2277, 

1 FEP  Cases  314,  in  which  the  court  held 
that  such  problems  of  interpretation  of  state 
laws  should  be  resolved  first  by  state  courts. ) 


Preemption:  Taft -Hartley  The  jurisdiction  of  federal  district  courts  in 
Act  actions  to  enjoin  or  recover  damages  for  racial 

discrimination  in  violation  of  Title  VII  is  not 
preempted  by  either  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  or  the 
Railway  Labor  Act.  (See  Local  53,  International 
Association  of  Heat  and  Frost  Insulators  and 
Asbestos  Workers  v.  Vogler,  CA  5-1969,  70 
LRRM  2257,  1 FEP  Cases  577;  King  v.  Georgia 
Power  Co. , USDC  NGa-1968,  69  LRRM  2094, 

1 FEP  Cases  357;  Dobbins  v.  Local  212,  1BEW, 
USDC  S Ohio-1968,  69  LRRM  2313,  1 FEP  Cases 
387.)  But  see  Norman  v.  Missouri  Pacific  R.R* , 
USDC  EArk-1968,  68  LRRM  2796,  1 FEP  Cases 
331,  in  which  a federal  district  court  was  held 
not  to  have  jurisdiction  under  Title  VII  of  a suit 
alleging  discrimination  against  Negro  porters  as 
compared  with  white  brakemen.  The  court  said 
the  dispute  should  be  resolved  by  the  National 
Railroad  Adjustment  Board. 


These  decision  have  assumed  added  im- 
portance as  a result  of  a holding  by  the  U,  S, 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
that  racial  discrimination  in  employment  by 
an  employer  is  unlawful  interference  under 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  (Packinghouse 
Workers  v,  NLRB  [Farmers  Cooperative 
Compressl  CA  DC-1969,  70  LRRM  2489) 


Women  with  pre-school  age  children  must  be 
hired  on  the  same  basis  as  men  with  such 
children  under  Title  VIL  But  "the  existence 
of  such  conflicting  family  obligations,  if  dem- 
onstrably more  relevant  to  job  performance 
for  a woman  than  a man,  could  arguably  be  a 
basis  for  distinction  under  Section  703(e)  of 
the  Act. " So  reasoning,  the  Supreme  Court 
set  aside  a decision  of  the  U.  S,  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit,  which  upheld 
summary  judgment  for  the  employer  who  re- 
fused to  hire  such  women  and  remanded  the 


In  a case  brought  under  the  equal-pay  pro- 
visions of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  at  Philadelphia  held 
that  a manufacturer  of  glass  containers  vio- 
lated the  Act  by  paying  female  selector- 
packers  an  hourly  rate  10  percent  below  that 
paid  male  selector-packers.  The  court  re- 
jected the  argument  that  the  two  jobs  were 
different  because  of  certain  additional  tasks 
performed  by  the  male  employees.  (Shultz 
v.  Wheaton  Glass  Co.,  CA  3-1970,  19  WH 
Cases  336) 


A tm  /.  m,  * „ 
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Civil  Rights  Act,  Title  VIE 
Substantive  Rulings --Contd« 


Comment 


Sex  Discrimination- -Contd. 


case  foe  a full  development  of  the  facts  con- 
cerning the  existence  of  a bona  fide  occupa- 
tional qualification.  Justice  Marshall  agreed 
with  the  remand,  but  disagreed  with  the 
Court's  "indication"  that  a bona  fide  occupa- 
tional qualification  "cculd  be  established  by 
a showing  that  some  women,  even  the  vast 
majority,  with  pre-school  age  children  have 
family  responsibilities  that  interfere  with  job 
performance  and  that  men  usually  do  not  have 
such  responsibilities.  " (Phillips  v.  Martin 
Marietta  Corp. , US  SupCt-1971,  3 FEP  Cases 
40) 


See  also  above  under  "Preemption:  State 
Safety  Laws.  " 
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MAJOR  LABOR-LAW  PRINCIPLES  ESTABLISHED  BY  THE  NLRB  AND  THE  COURTS 

(December  1964  - February  1971) 

RAILWAY  LABOR  ACT  CASES 


Issue 

Holding 

Comment 

Bargaining  Obligation 

National  Bargaining 

The  Railway  Labor  Act  does  not  compel  a union 
to  accept  national  bargaining  of  a crew -consist 
dispute,  although  such  bargaining  is  lawful  and 
may  be  used  when  appropriate.  (Railroad. 
Trainmen  v.  Atlantic  Coast  Line  R.  R. , CA 
DC-1967,  66  LRRM  2115) 

The  railroad  contended  that  the  dispute  should 
be  handled  on  a national  basis,  since  the  union 
served  substantially  identical  proposals  at  or 
about  the  same  time  on  a number  of  carriers. 
The  Supreme  Court  denied  review  of  the 
decision.  (Atlantic  Coast  Line  R.  R.  v.  Rail- 
road Trainmen,  US  SupCt-1968,  67  LRRM 
2232) 

Unilateral  Action 

A lower  court  properly  enjoined  a railroad  from 
making  new  "outlying  work  assignments"  es- 
tablishing reporting  points  away  from  the  rail- 
road’s principal  yard,  even  though  the  union’s 
collective  bargaining  contract  did  not  prohibit 
such  assignments.  Dispute  concerning  out- 
lying work  assignments  was  pending  before 
National  Mediation  Board,  and  Section  6 of 
the  Act  requires  that  actual  working  condi- 
tions out  of  which  the  dispute  arose  must  be 
preserved  while  the  procedures  of  the  Act  are 
being  exhausted,  without  regard  to  whether 
these  conditions  are  covered  in  the  collective 
bargaining  agreement.  (Detroit  and  Toledo 
Shore  Line  Railroad  Co.  v.  United  Transporta- 
tion Union,  US  SupCt-1969,  72  LRRM  2838) 

Justice  Harlan,  joined  by  Chief  Justice  Burger, 
concurred  in  part  and  dissented  in  part.  He 
disagreed  with  the  majorities  test  for  determin- 
ing when  a "freeze"  of  a working  condition 
is  appropriate.  The  dissent  stated;  "1  find  it 
difficult  to  think  that  Congress  intended  that 
either  party,  by  serving  a Section  6 notice, 
should  be  able  to  shackle  his  adversary  and 
tie  him  to  a condition  that  has  been  historical- 
ly and  consistently  controverted.  ” 

Dispute  Settlement  Procedures 

Mediation  by  NMB 

A federal  district  court  erred  in  ordering  the 
National  Mediation  Board  to  cease  its  efforts 
to  mediate  the  15- month  dispute  between 
National  Airlines  and  the  Machinists  Union. 

In  reversing  the  district  court  holding,  the 
U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  said  that  only  in  ’’rare  and  unusual" 
cases  do  courts  have  jurisdiction  to  scrutinize 
the  operations  of  the  National  Mediation 
Board;  this  case  is  not  one  of  them.  (Machin- 
ists v.  National  Mediation  Board,  CA  DC- 
1970,  73  LRRM  2278) 

In  holding  that  the  district  court  did  not  have 
jurisdiction  to  order  the  Mediation  Board  to 
terminate  its  mediation  efforts,  the  appeals 
court  further  limited  the  scope  of  judicial  re- 
view of  actions  of  the  Board.  But  the  perspec- 
tive taken,  the  court  said,  does  not  ’lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  [mediation]  process  is 
indefinitely  interminable,  on  the  say-so  of  the 
agency  alone,  at  least  where  the  court  may,  as 
we  think  it  can,  reconcile  both  in  theory  and  in 
practice  a limited  power  of  scrutiny  that  avoids 
the  threat  of  administrative  absolution,  but  does 
not  abort  or  trammel  the  administrative  process. " 

Employee  Damage  Suits 

Exhaustion  of  Remedies 

A railroad  employee  has  a choice  of  using 
the  grievance -adjustment  machinery  pro- 
vided by  the  Railway  Labor  Act  or  going 
directly  to  court  with  a breach -of -contract 
suit  for  damages.  The  Supreme  Court  ad- 
heres to  this  rule,  despite  its  holding  in  the 
Maddox  case  (Republic  Steel  Corp.  v. 

Justices  Harlan,  Stewart,  and  White  dissented. 
They  argued  that  the  distinction  in  remedies 
available  under  the  two  Acts,  if  anything, 
weighs  in  favor  of  respecting  the  procedure 
established  by  Congress. 

O 

MC 


that  an  employee  must  exhaust  any  contract 
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Exhaustion  of  Remedies--  grievance  procedure  before  bringing  a court 
Contd.  action  under  the  Taft -Hartley  Act.  The 

Court  noted  the  differences  between  voluntary 
arbitration  under  the  Taft -Hartley  Act  and 
arbitration  imposed  by  law  under  the  Railway 
Labor  Act.  (Walker  v.  Southern  Railway  Co. , 
US  SupCt  1966,  63  LRRM  2491)  See  "Arbitra- 
tion Enforcement  Cases:  Exhaustion  of  Reme- 
dies" for  a discussion  of  the  Maddox  case. 


Negro  and  white  employees  could  maintain  an 
action  for  an  injunction  and  damages  against  a 
railroad  and  a union  for  their  refusal  to  promote 
them  because  of  alleged  racial  discrimination, 
even  though  the  employees  had  failed  to  ex- 
haust their  remedies  under  the  union  contract, 
the  union  constitution,  and  the  Railway  Labor 
Act.  (Glover  v.  St,  Louis-San  Francisco  Ry. , 
US  SupCt- 1969,  70  LRRM  2097) 


The  employees  alleged  that  the  refusal  to  pro- 
mote them  violated  both  the  contract  and  the 
union's  duty  of  fair  representation.  The  court 
found  that  it  would  have  been  futile  for  em- 
ployees to  proceed  with  the  contract  and 
statutory  remedies. 


Jurisdictional  Disputes 


Duty  to  Make  Affirmative 
Awards  of  Disputed  Work 


Major  Disputes 
Back-Pay  Award 


In  resolving  work -juris  diet  ion  disputes 
under  the  Railway  Labor  Act,  the  Railroad 
Adjustment  Board  has  a duty  to  make  an 
affirmative  award  of  the  disputed  work 
even  though  one  of  the  competing  unions 
refuses  to  participate  in  the  proceedings. 
(Transportation -Communication  Employees 
Union  v.  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co. , US 
SupCt*  1966,  63  LRRM  2481) 

A federal  district  court  may  order  back  pay,  as 
well  as  reinstatement,  for  employees  who  were 
laid  off  by  railroad  in  violation  of  the  notice 
and  bargaining  requirements  of  the  Railway 
Labor  Act.  The  case  had  been  remanded  to  the 
district  court  twice  for  the  imposition  of  suit- 
able relief  and  sanctions,  but  the  district  court 
held  that  it  had  no  authority  to  award  back  pay. 
The  appeals  court,  however,  noted  that  the 
courts  have  a role  in  maintaining  the  status  quo 
in  a "major"  dispute  under  the  Act  and  that 
there  was  a "peculiar  necessity " for  a back- 
pay award  as  a sanction.  (Seafarers  Union  v. 
Galveston  Wharves,  CA  5-1968,  68  LRRM  3043) 
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In  1961,  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  the 
NLRB  had  a duty  to  make  affirmative  awards 
of  disputed  work  in  resolving  jurisdictional 
disputes  under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  (NLRB 
v.  Radio  Engineers  Union  [Columbia  Broad- 
casting System],  US  SupCt- 1961,  47  LRRM 
2332).  The  Union  Pacific  decision  imposed 
a similar  duty  under  the  Railway  Labor 
Act. 

There  had  been  no  prior  case  in  which  a court 
had  awarded  back  pay  in  this  type  of  action. 
For  this  reason,  the  appeals  court  set  out  some 
guidelines  for  the  computation  of  the  back  pay. 
The  obvious  "touchstone,  * it  said,  is  the  pro- 
cedure used  by  the  NLRB  in  computing  back 
pay  under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  It  said,  fee 
example,  that  an  employee  has  a duty  to 
make  a reasonable  effort  to  obtain  interim 
employment  to  mitigage  the  damages  result- 
ing from  his  unlawful  discharge.  In  a subse- 
quent case,  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Ninth  Circuit  upheld  a district  court's  issuance 
of  a preliminary  injunction  against  a strike 
involving  either  an  interpretation  of  the  union 
contract  or  a matter  of  work- assignment  pri- 
orities. The  court  said  this  was  not  a "major" 
dispute,  but  either  a minor  dispute  with  the 
railroad  or  a jurisdictional  dispute  with  a ri- 
val union.  As  such,  it  could  be  enjoined. 
(Locomotive  Firemen  v.  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road Co.  # CA  9-1970,  73  LRRM  2912)  The 
Supreme  Court  denied  review  of  the  case. 
(Locomotive  Firemen  v.  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road Co..  US  SupCt- B70.  75  LRRM  2379) 
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Representation  Elections 


Certification  on  Basis  of 
Plurality  Vote 


A union  that  was  certified  as  bargaining 
representative  on  the  basis  of  an  election  in 
which  it  received  only  a plurality  of  the 
votes  but  in  which  a majority  of  the  em- 
ployees voted  for  some  union  representation 
is  entitled  to  a mandatory  injunction  com- 
pelling the  employer  to  bargain  with  it. 
(Aeronautical  Radio,  Inc.  v.  National 
Mediation  Board,  CA  DC -1967,  65  LRRM 
2522) 


The  Board  had  reasoned  that  since  a majority 
of  the  employees  had  voted  for  some  repre- 
sentation, the  union  that  was  the  choice  of 
a majority  of  those  voting  for  representation 
should  be  certified  as  bargaining  representa  - 
tive.  The  Supreme  Court  denied  review  of 
the  decision.  (Aeronautical  Radio,  Inc.  v. 
National  Mediation  Board,  US  SupCt-1967, 

66  LRRM  2370) 


i 


Direction  of  New  Election 


A federal  district  court  did  not  have  jurisdic- 
tion to  enjoin  the  National  Mediation  Board 
from  holding  a new  election  among  airline  em- 
ployees after  setting  aside  a prior  election 
without  resolving  the  incumbent  union's  chal- 
lenge to  ballots  cast  in  the  election.  The  NMB 
has  authority  to  hold  a new  election  if  there  are 
reasonable  grounds  for  doubting  whether  the 
prior  election  accurately  reflected  the  employ- 
ees' wishes.  Moreover,  in  holding  the  new 
election,  the  NMB  had  authority  to  order  the 
incumbent  union  either  to  appear  on  the  ballot 
or  to  abandon  any  further  representation  of  the 
employees.  (Railway,  Airline  & Steamship 
Clerks  v.  National  Mediation  Board,  CA  DC- 
1968,  68  LRRM  2651) 


The  district  court  had  issued  a preliminary  in- 
junction against  the  holding  of  a new  election. 
It  found  that  the  threatened  harm  was  irrepa- 
rable and  the  questions  raised  substantia L 
The  Supreme  Court  later  denied  review  of  the 
decision  of  the  appeals  court  reversing  the 
action  of  the  district  court  in  issuing  the  pre- 
liminary injunction.  (Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks  v.  National  Mediation 
Board,  US  SupCt-1968,  69  LRRM  2435) 


Rigfit  to  Vote  for  No 
Representation 


The  Railway  Labor  Act  does  not  require  that 
the  employer  be  made  a party  to  the  proceed- 
ing in  which  a collective  bargaining  representa- 
tive is  to  be  chosen  for  the  employer's  em- 
ployees. Nor  does  it  require  the  Board  to  hold 
a hearing,  in  which  the  employer  may  partici- 
pate on  the  issue  of  the  craft  or  class  (unit)  in 
which  the  election  will  be  held.  Furthermore, 
the  National  Mediation  Board  did  not  exceed 
its  authority  under  the  Act  in  using  a ballot  in 
conducting  a representation  election  that  does 
not  provide  a space  in  which  the  employees 
may  vote  for  “no  union.  " So  the  Board's  action 
in  this  respect  is  not  subject  to  judicial  review. 
Justice  Stewart  dissented  to  the  holding  on  the 
form  of  the  ballot.  (Railway  Clerks  v.  Non- 
Contract  Employees,  US  SupCt-1965,  59  LRRM 
2051) 


The  decision  upheld  long-standing  practices  of 
the  National  Mediation  Board  in  conducting 
representation  elections  under  the  Railway 
Labor  Act.  It  reversed  a holding  by  the  U.  S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
upholding  the  action  of  a district  court  in 
enjoining  the  Board  from  conducting  an  election 
with  a ballot  that  does  not  permit  the  employees 
to  vote  against  any  union  representation. 
(United  Air  Lines  v.  National  Mediation 
Board,  CA  DC -1964,  55  LRRM  2628) 


Review  of  Adjustment  Board 
Awards 


Grievance  awards  by  the  Railroad  Adjustment 
Board  are  not  subject  to  federal  court  review  on 
their  merits.  The  Railway  Labor  Act  makes 
the  Adjustment  Board  the  final  arbiter  of  minor 
grievances  and  limits  court  review  to  the 
amount  of  money  that  may  be  awarded. 
(Gunther  v.  San  Diego  & Arizona  Ry. , US 
SupCt-1965,  60  LRRM  2496) 


In  the  case  involved,  the  Adjustment  Board  had 
ordered  reinstatement  and  back  pay  for  a worker 
discharged  for  alleged  physical  disability.  First, 
however,  it  had  appointed  a panel  of  three 
physicians  to  examine  the  worker,  each  party 
naming  one  physician  and  the  Board  selecting 
the  third.  Noting  that  this  seems  an  eminently 
fair  method  of  settling  the  health  issue,  the 
Supreme  Court  stated  that  the  trial  court  had  no 
business  concerning  itself  with  anything  other 
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Review  of  Adjustment  Board 
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than  the  amount  of  back  pay.  Applying  the 
Supreme  Court's  holding,  an  appeals  court  later 
held  that  an  airline  was  not  entitled  to  a trial 
de  novo  in  a federal  district  court  of  a system 
board  of  adjustment's  award  ordering  reinstate- 
ment of  pilots.  (Northwest  Airlines  v.  Air 
Line  Pilots,  CA  8-1967,  64  LRRM  2485) 


Secondary  Picketing 


Strikes:  Injunctions  in  Minor 
Disputes 


A state  court  does  not  have  jurisdiction  to  en- 
join peaceful  secondary  picketing  by  a union 
representing  railroad  workers  once  the  dispute - 
settlement  procedures  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act 
have  been  exhausted.  On  this  basis,  the 
Supreme  Court  overturned  a Florida  state  court 
injunction  against  picketing  by  Railroad  Train- 
men at  the  Jacksonville  Terminal  Company 
aimed  at  the  Florida  Hast  Coast  Line  in  what 
the  Court  described  as  "the  Nation's  longest 
railroad  labor  dispute. " The  picketing  began 
after  all  procedures  for  resolving  a "major" 
dispute  under  the  Act  had  been  exhausted  and 
the  railroad  had  made  unilateral  changes  in 
rates  of  pay9  rules,  and  working  conditions. 
Justices  Black,  Douglas,  and  Stewart  dissented. 
(Railroad  Trainmen  v.  Terminal  Co, , US 
SupCt-1969,  70  LRRM  2961) 

The  Norris- LaGuardia  Act  did  not  deprive  a 
federal  district  court  of  jurisdiction  to  enjoin  a 
union's  threatened  strike  over  a dispute  stem- 
ming from  the  railroad's  attempt,  at  the  request 
of  another  union,  to  cancel  a tripartite  work  and 
seniority  agreement.  The  dispute  is  a "minor" 
dispute  within  the  meaning  of  the  Railway  Labor 
Act  and  thus  subject  to  submission  to  the 
National  Railroad  Adjustment  Board  for  final 
resolution,  (Locomotive  Firemen  v,  Chicago, 
Milwaukee,  $.  P.  & R.  R.  Co. , CA  7-1968, 

68  LRRM  2660) 


The  majority  opinion  noted  that  the  Act  makes 
no  provision  for  the  handling  of  a railroad  labor 
dispute  once  the  Act's  settlement  procedures 
have  been  exhausted.  It  added  that  the  "least 
unsatisfactory  solution"  is  to  allow  the  parties 
"to  employ  the  full  range  of  whatever  peaceful 
economic  power  they  can  muster,  so  long  as  its 
use  conflicts  with  no  other  obligation  imposed 
by  federal  law, " The  dissenting  opinion,  which 
was  written  by  Justice  Douglas,  stated  that  the 
case  was  governed  by  the  Court's  1949  decision 
in  Giboney  v.  Empire  Ice  & Storage,  US  SupCt- 
1949,  23  LRRM  2505,  On  this  basis,  the  dissent 
would  leave  the  regulation  of  secondary  picket- 
ing, where  Congress  has  not  preempted  the 
field,  to  the  states. 


The  case  was  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court,  but 
it  was  denied  review.  (Locomotive  Firemen 
v.  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  S.  P,  & P.  R.  R.  Co. , 
US  SupCt-1969,  70  LRRM  2225) 


Strikes:  Rights  of  Struck 
Airline,  Railroad 


A strike  does  not  give  a railroad  the  right  to 
abrogate  the  labor  contract  and  unilaterally  set 
new  terms  of  employment.  But  a struck  rail- 
road does  have  the  right  and  duty  to  use  self- 
help  to  keep  operating,  and  so  it  may  make 
"reasonably  necessary"  changes  in  working 
conditions  --  under  court  supervision.  In  mak- 
ing such  changes,  the  railroad  need  not  first 
follow  the  lengthy  mediation  procedures  under 
the  Railway  Labor  Act,  since  this  might  make 
the  carrier's  right  of  self-help  and  its  duty  to 
attempt  to  operate  academic.  (Railway  Clerics 
v.  Florida  Hast  Coast  Ry.  Co. , US  SupCt- 
1966,  62  LRRM  2177) 

An  airline  violated  the  status  quo  provisions  of 
the  Railway  Labor  Act  when  it  discharged  wild- 


A district  court  called  upon  to  grant  a carrier 
relief  from  a contract,  the  Supreme  Court  said, 
should  satisfy  itself  that  the  carrier  is  making 
a good-faith  effort  to  restore  service  and  is  not 
using  the  strike  to  curtail  that  service.  Justice 
White  dissented,  contending  that  the  ruling  will 
result  in  a railroad's  bargaining  with  a court, 
instead  of  a union. 


The  factual  background  was  as  follows:  After  ex 
changing  Section  6 notices  with  the  union,  the 
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cat  striker*  en  masse,  but  the  airline  was  en- 
titled to  take  limited  self-help  measures  to 
keep  its  planes  flying*  The  court  found  that 
the  strike  was  illegal,  but  this  did  not  justify 
the  mass  discharge  or  relieve  the  airline  of  its 
duty  to  maintain  the  status  quo*  Under  the 
circumstances,  the  court  said,  the  airline 
could  have  replaced  the  strikers,  but  all  strik- 
ers who  were  not  replaced  were  entitled  to  re- 
instatement from  the  date  they  would  have  re- 
turned to  work  had  they  not  been  discharged. 
(National  Airlines  v.  Machinists,  CA  5-1969, 
72  LRRM  2294)  The  company  sought  to  get 
the  Supreme  Court  to  review  the  holdii^,  but 
the  Court  denied  review  on  January  11,  1971. 
(National  Airlines  v.  Machinists,  US  SupCt- 


airline  reduced  the  number  of  men  required  to 
taxi  an  airplane  from  three  to  two.  When  three 
employees  were  suspended  for  refusal  to  obey  the 
new  rule,  other  employees  struck.  Two  tempo- 
rary injunctions  and  requests  from  the  union 
failed  to  get  die  men  back  to  work*  The  airline 
thereafter  discharged  the  strikers. 


1971,  76  LRRM  2160) 


Union  Security 

Religious  Objection 


Section  2,  Eleventh,  of  the  Railway  Labor 
Act,  which  permits  union- shop  agreements, 
is  not  unconstitutional  as  violative  of  the 
First  Amendment  as  construed  to  apply  to  a 
Seventh  Day  Adventist,  whose  religious  be- 
liefs forbid  union  membership  or  support.  It 
is  simply  not  possible  in  an  ordered  society 
to  allow  every  aspect  of  religious  belief  to 
stay  the  hand  of  Government  under  the  aegis 
of  the  First  Amendment.  (Gray  v.  Gulf, 
Mobile  &Ohio  Railroad  Co.,  CA  5-1970,  74 
LRRM  2769) 


The  Supreme  Court  later  denied  review  of  the 
decision.  (Gray  v.  Gulf,  Mobile,  & Ohio 
Railroad  Co.,  US  SupCt-1971,  76  LRRM  2160) 
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Bargaining  Rights 


Election  of  Procedure 


Election  Objections 


Bargaining  Units 


A union  that  proceeds  to  a representation 
election  is  not  precluded  from  thereafter 
filing  a refusal -to -bargain  charge  based  on 
the  employees  refusal  to  recognize  and 
bargain  with  the  union  prior  to  the  election. 
The  Board  will  issue  an  order  requiring  the 
employer  to  bargain  if  the  union  can  show 
either  that  (1)  the  employer  improperly  de- 
nied the  pre-election  bargaining  request  or 
(2)  the  union  lost  its  majority  as  a result  of 
unfair  labor  practices  of  the  employer  de- 
signed to  destroy  the  union’s  majority  and 
evade  the  bargaining  obligation,  (Bernel 
Foam  Products  Co,,  NLRB -1964,  56  LRRM 
1039)  The  Bernel  Foam  rule  was  approved  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  as  part  of  die  NLRB’s 
entire  authorization- card  doctrine.  But  die 
Court  did  not  rule  on  the  question  whether  a 
bargaining  order  is  appropriate  where  there  is 
no  interference  by  die  employer  with  the  elec- 
tion process.  (NLRB  v.  Gissel  Packing  Co, , 

US  SupCt-1969,  71  LRRM  2461) 

See  below  under  "Bargaining  Obligation, 
Bargaining  Rights:  Use  of  Authorization 
Cards  as  Basis"  for  decisions  involving  the 
application  of  die  Bemel  Foam  rule  in 
unfair  labor  practice  cases. 


The  Board,  however,  will  not  issue  a bar- 
gaining order  in  such  an  unfair  practice 
case  unless  the  union  also  is  pressing  objec- 
tions to  the  election,  and  the  employer's 
pre-election  misconduct  is  sufficiently  seri- 
ous to  warrant  setting  the  election  aside, 
(Irving  Air  Chute  Co,,  Inc,,  NLRB -1964, 

57  LRRM  1330) 


This  holding  overturned  the  rule  of  the  1954 
Aiello  Dairy  Farms  case  (Aiello  Dairy  Farms, 
NLRB -1954,  35  LRRM  1235)  that  if  a union 
went  ahead  with  a representation  election,  it 
was  barred  from  later  obtaining  Board  action 
on  a refusal -to -bargain  charge  based  on  the 
employer’s  conduct  prior  to  the  election. 

The  Aiello  case,  in  turn,  had  reversed  the 
1951  M,  H.  Davidson  Company  holding 
(M.H,  Davidson  Co,,  NLRB-1951,  28  LRRM 
1026)  that  a union  that  filed  a representation 
petition  and  proceeded  to  an  election  did  not 
waive  its  right  to  file  a refusal -to -bargain 
charge  after  the  election.  The  Bernel  Foam 
decision  restored  the  Davidson  policy  and 
thus  gives  a union  two  chances  to  win  rep- 
resentation rights --through  the  election  or  in 
the  unfair  labor  practice  proceeding.  The 
Bemel  Foam  doctrine  later  was  approved  by 
the  U.S,  Courts  of  Appeals  at  New  York,  St, 
Louis,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  as  within 
the  NLRB’s  discretion.  But  the  New  York 
Court  described  the  bargaining -order  remedy 
as  "strong  medicine"  and  suggested  that  it 
should  be  applied  with  restraint,  (NLRB  v, 
Flomatic  Corp,,  CA  2-1965,  59  LRRM  2535; 
Colson  Corp,  v,  NLRB,  CA  8-1965,  59  LRRM 
2512,  cert,  denied  by  US  SupCt,  60  LRRM 
2353;  IUE  v,  NLRB  [S.N,C,  Mfg,  Co,]  CA- 
DC-1965  , 59  LRRM  2232,  cert,  denied  by 
U,S.  SupCt,  60  LRRM  2353) 

This  decision  elaborated  on  Bemel  Foam 
and  set  out  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  Board  will  issue  an  order  requiring  the 
employer  to  bargain  as  a result  of  the  un- 
fair labor  practice  proceeding.  The  deci  - 
sion  later  was  affirmed  by  the  U,S,  Court  of 
Appeals  at  New  York,  [Irving  Air  Chute  Co, , 
inc,  v,  NLRB,  CA  2-1965,  59  LRRM  3052] 


Bank  Employees 


A unit  consisting  of  lithographic  employees 
working  for  a bank  is  appropriate  for  collective 
bargaining  under  the  Act,  notwithstanding  the 
argument  that  the  only  appropriate  bargaining 
unit  in  the  banking  industry  is  a bank-wide  unit, 
(Bank  of  America,  NLRB- 1969,  70  LRRM  1179) 
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In  contending  that  the  unit  should  be  bank- 
wide, the  bank  tried  to  draw  an  analogy  to 
the  public- utility  industry.  Unit  determina- 
tions involving  public  utilities,  it  asserted, 
have  been  based  on  the  underlying  premise 
that  fragmentation  into  many  bargaining  units 
would  be  disastrous  in  the  basic -service  in- 
dustries. The  Board  stated,  however,  that 
there  is  an  essential  difference  between  banks 
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and  public  utilities  in  that  a public  utility  has  a 
virtual  monopoly  in  a given  geographic  area. 
Moreover,  the  Board  added,  even  in  the  public  - 
utility  industry  an  over-all  unit  is  not  die  only 
appropriate  unit,  and  units  smaller  in  scope  may 
be  found  appropriate  where  die  "traditional 


criteria"  to  support  such  a finding  are  present, 


Children  of  Major  Stock- 
holders; Social  Security 
Annuitants 


Clarification  of  Unit 


Children  and  spouses  of  persons  holding 
substantial  stock  interests  in  closely  held 
corporations  will  be  excluded  from  bar- 
gaining units  of  corporate  employees.  On 
this  basis,  the  son  of  a substantial  share  - 
holder  in  a closely  held  corporation  was 
excluded  from  a bargaining  unit.  (Foam 
Rubber  City  No.  2 of  Fla.,  Inc.,  NLRB-1967, 
66  LRRM  1096) 


The  NLRB  did  not  exceed  its  authority  in  di- 
recting self-determination  elections  at  two  of  a 
company's  plants  to  determine  whether  the  em- 
ployees wanted  to  continue  to  be  represented 
separately  by  a union  or  to  be  represented  by 
the  same  union  in  a certified  multi-plant  unit 
that  would  be  company -wide.  The  decision 
was  by  a two -to- one  margin.  According  to  file 
majority  of  the  court,  the  NLRB's  action  in  di- 
recting the  self-determination  elections,  if  at 
all  inconsistent  with  file  Act,  was  certainly  not 
so  "plainly  beyond  to  bounds"  nor  so  "clearly 
in  defiance"  of  the  Act  as  to  vest  a district  court 
with  jurisdiction  to  issue  an  injunction.  The 
dissenting  judge  asserted  that  the  Board  arbitrar- 
ily exercised  a power  not  conferred  on  it  by 
Congress  nor  implied  by  any  phraseology  in  die 
Act.  (McCulloch  v.  Libbey-Owens-Ford  Glass 
Co. , CA  DC -1968,  68  LRRM  2447)  The  Su- 
preme Court  later  denied  review  of  the  appeals 
court's  holding.  (Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass  Co. , 
v.  McCulloch,  US  SupCt-1969,  70  LRRM  2225) 


The  decision  overruled  earlier  holdings  in  the 
American  Steel  Buck  and  other  cases  in  which 
children  of  corporate  shareholders  were  included 
in  bargaining  units.  (See  American  Steel  Buck 
Corp. , NLRB-1953,  66  LRRM  1096)  In  another 
reversal  of  policy,  the  Board  held  that  employ- 
ees no  longer  will  be  excluded  from  bargaining 
units  merely  because  they  are  limiting  working 
time  and  earnings  to  avoid  decreasing  their 
social  security  annuities.  Members  Brown  and 
Jenkins  dissented.  (Holiday  Inns,  NLRB-1969, 

71  LRRM  1333) 

The  decision  of  the  NLRB  was  by  a majority 
consisting  of  Chairman  McCulloch  and  Mem- 
bers Brown  and  Zagoria.  They  reasoned  that 
the  Board  had  authority  to  conduct  the  self- 
determination  elections  as  an  investigatory 
fact-finding  tool.  Dissenting  Members 
Fanning  and  Jenkins  contended  that  there  was 
no  authorization  under  the  Act  for  such  elec- 
tions. Representation  was  not  an  issue,  they 
asserted.  The  issue  was  the  scope  of  the  unit. 
(Libbey-Owens-Ford  Glass  Co. , NLRB-1967, 

67  LRRM  1096)  A federal  district  court  en- 
joined the  Board  from  conducting  the  elec- 
tions, agreeing  with  the  dissent  at  the  Board 
that  there  is  no  authority  to  hold  such  elec- 
tions in  the  absence  of  a question  of  represen- 
tation. (Libbey-Owens-Ford  Glass  Co.  v. 
McCulloch,  USDC  DC-1968,  67  LRRM  2712) 
Before  reversing  the  district  court,  the  appeals 
court  granted  a partial  stay  of  the  injunction 
to  permit  the  Board  to  conduct  the  elections 
but  not  to  issue  any  order  based  upon  them. 


A majority  of  the  NLRB  dismissed  a union's  pe- 
titions (1)  to  amend  a certification  to  combine 
four  bargaining  units,  or  (2)  to  "clarify"  the 
unit  by  holding  self-determination  elections 
at  three  plants  to  determine  whether  the  em- 
ployees want  to  be  represented  in  the  multi - 
plant  unit  sought  by  the  union.  There  were 
three  opinions,  with  Member  Zagoria  being 
the  swingman.  He  agreed  with  Members  Fan- 
ning and  Jenkins  that  the  union 's  petitions 
should  be  dismissed,  but  he  did  not  agree  with 
their  rationale.  Chairman  McCulloch  and 
Member  Brown  dissented.  Pointing  out  that  the 
union  had  sought  to  add  plants  to  the  multi- 


As  the  swingman,  Zagoria  pointed  out  that  the 
unit  sought  by  the  union  in  Libbey-Owens-Ford 
was  employer -wide  and,  as  such,  *was  pre- 
sumptively appropriate.  But  the  unit  sought 
in  the  PPG  case  would  have  covered  only  part 
of  the  company's  glass  operations  and  so  should 
not  be  found  appropriate  on  any  basis  other  than 
the  agreement  of  the  parties.  With  Zagoria 
having  left  the  Board,  die  holding  casts  some 
doubt  on  the  viability  of  the  Libbey -Owens -Fcrd 
doctrine. 
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plant  unit  in  several  negotiations,  the  Fanning- 
Jenkins  opinion  stated  that  the  plants  the  union 
sought  to  merge  were  not  identifiable  as  an  ad- 
ministrative division  of  the  company  and  are  not 
related  either  geographically  or  by  a history  of 
bargaining.  These  factors,  the  opinion  added, 
are  the  accepted  bases  for  multi-plant  units  that 
do  not  constitute  employer -wide  units.  The 
McCulloch -Brown  dissenting  opinion  took  the 
position  that  employees  in  the  three  plants 
shared  common  interests  with  employees  of  the 
nine  plants  already  in  the  multi-  plant  unit. 

(PPG  Industries,  Inc.,  NLRB- 1969,  73  LPRM 
1001) 


A union  in  the  petroleum  industry  was  not  en- 
titled to  have  elections  held  at  three  unrepre- 
sented plants  to  determine  whether  employees 
at  each  of  these  plants  desire  to  be  included  in 
an  existing  multi- plant  unit.  The  petitioning 
union  represents  23  of  the  company's  plants- - 
20  in  one  unit  and  three  in  another.  There  are 
about  12  unrepresented  plants,  and  one  is  rep- 
resented by  a rival  union.  The  union  petition- 
ed to  add  three  of  the  unrepresented  plants  to 
its  20-plant  unit.  An  NLRB  panel  majority  con- 
sisting of  Members  Fanning  and  Jenkins  found 
that  the  requested  unit  failed  to  meet  any  of 
the  normal  criteria  that  might  make  it  appro- 
priate for  bargaining.  So  under  the  reasoning 
of  the  PPG  Industries  decision,  they  said,  the 
single -plant  units  could  be  combined  with  the 
multi-plant  unit  over  the  company's  opposition 
only  if  the  resulting  unit  would  be  distinguished 
by  "such  shared  factors  as  common  terms  and 
conditions  of  employment,  substantial  uni- 
formity of  wage  systems  and  fringe  benefits, 
substantial  integration  of  operations,  inter- 
change of  employees  within  unit  lines,  and 
the  like. " They  concluded  that  each  of  the 
three  unrepresented  plants  is  an  appropriate 
separate  bargaining  unit,  (Cities  Service  Oil 
Co.,  NLRB- 1970,  73  LRRM  1598) 


As  he  did  in  the  PPG  case,  former  Chairman 
McCulloch  dissented.  He  would  have  found 
that  the  three  unrepresented  plants  have  a suf- 
ficient community  of  interest  with  those  in  the 
20-plant  unit  to  make  the  union's  requested 
unit  appropriate.  Member  Brown,  who  dissented 
with  McCulloch  in  the  PPG  case,  did  not  par- 
ticipate. The  same  panel  later  denied  a union's 
petition  to  merge  three  bargaining  units  in  a 
company's  chemical  division  into  a single 
multi-plant  unit  for  reasons  similar  to  those 
given  in  the  Cities  Service  case,  McCulloch 
concurred,  stating  that  he  considered  the  case 
distinguishable  from  PPG  and  Libbey-Owens- 
Ford.  (Rohm  & Haas  Co. , NLRB- 1970,  74 
LRRM  1257) 


Definition  of  Unit: 
Consent  Elections 


See  below  under  "Judicial  Review”  for  a discus 
sion  of  other  cases  involving  court  review  of 
NLRB  determinations  in  representation  cases. 

Where  an  employer  and  a union  enter  into 
a stipulation  for  certification  upon  consent 
election  and  stipulate  that  the  appropriate 
unit  will  include  certain  jobs,  the  NLRB 
may  not  alter  the  unit.  On  this  basis,  the 
court  ordered  the  Board  to  count  the  ballot 
of  an  employee  whose  vote  could  have 


In  this  case,  the  parties  did  not  sign  the 
list  of  employees,  so  it  did  not  become 
a part  of  the  consent  agreement.  But 
the  court  found  that  they  mentioned  the 
job  by  name,  so  they  clearly  intended  it 
to  be  in  the  unit. 
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affected  the  outcome  of  the  election.  (Tide- 
water Oil  Co.  v.  NLRB,  CA  2-1966,  61  LRRM 
2693) 

Department  Store 
Employees 

Separate  units  of  selling,  nonselling,  res- 
taurant, and  clerical  employees  were  held 
appropriate  in  retail  department  stores,  al- 
though a store -wide  unit  is  the  optimum  unit, 
in  view  of  differences  in  work  tasks  and  in- 
terests, separate  supervision,  lack  of  inter- 
change, and  other  factors.  Member  Jenkins 
dissented.  (Stern's,  Paramus,  NLRB -1965, 

58  LRRM  1081;  Arnold  Constable  Corp. , 

NLRB -1965,  58  LRRM  1086;  Lord  Sc  Taylor, 
NLRB-1965,  58  LRRM  1088) 

In  these  three  companion  cases,  the 
Board  departed  from  its  prior  policy  under 
which  a store -wide  unit  was  considered 
the  optimum  unit,  although  smaller  units 
were  permitted  under  some  circumstances. 
The  decisions  appear  to  make  clear  that 
henceforth  the  Board  usually  will  permit 
separate  units  of  selling  and  nonselling 
personnel. 

A retail  department  store's  automotive 
service  department  is  sufficiently  distinct 
from  other  departments  to  warrant  a sep- 
arate bargaining  unit,  even  though  a 
store-wide  unit  is  presumptively  appropri- 
ate and  some  factors  justify  such  a unit. 

The  automotive  service  employees  are  set 
apart  from  other  employees  in  that  they 
have  different  skills,  perform  no  selling  du- 
ties, work  in  a separate  area  with  separate 
supervision,  and  wear  uniforms.  The  deci- 
sion was  by  a panel  composed  of  Chairman 
McCulloch  and  Members  Fanning  and  Brown. 
(Montgomery  Ward  & Co. , NLRB-1964,  58 
LRRM  1110) 

The  decision  followed  by  a few  days  those 
in  the  three  department  store  cases  in 
which  separate  units  of  selling,  nonselling, 
restaurant,  and  clerical  employees  were 
permitted. 

'Hard-Core*  Unit 

1 

A unit  of  "orientation- observation"  employees 
is  not  appropriate  for  collective  bargaining, 
according  to  a ruling  by  the  NLRB.  The  unit 
sought  by  the  union  is  composed  of  "hard-core" 
unemployed  working  in  the  construction  in- 
dustry under  a program  to  provide  training  and 
employment  for  disadvantaged  persons.  Their 
employer  classifies  them  as  "orientation- 
observation"  employees  for  a period  of  from 
two  weeks  to  a month;  if  they  complete  this 
preliminary  training  period  successfully,  they 
are  assigned  as  trainee  laborers  or  craft  train- 
ees on  various  construction  projects  where 
they  become  members  of  bargaining  units 
represented  by  unions  other  than  the  one  seek- 
ing to  represent  them  initially.  (Inter-City 
Contractors  Service,  NLRB- 1970,  74  LRRM 
1173) 

In  finding  the  proposed  unit  inappropriate,  the 
Board  said  that  a unit  of  such  employees  neces- 
sarily would  be  unstable  and  im practicable. 

It  added  that  it  is  questionable  whether  a col- 
lective bargaining  relationship  for  these  em- 
ployees would  be  feasible  or  serve  any  purpose. 
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Insurance  Employees 


In  determining  what  unit  is  appropriate  for 
bargaining,  the  NLRB  is  barred  by  law  from 
giving  controlling  weight  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  union  has  been  successful  in  or- 
ganizing workers.  But  the  Board  is  free  to 
consider  the  extent  of  organization  as  one 
factor  in  its  unit  determination.  After 
stressing  these  points,  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court  said  it  was  at  a loss  to  determine  what 
weight  the  Board  gave  to  extent  of 
organization  when  it  established  a unit  of 
insurance  agents  at  a single  district  office. 

The  Board  did  not  articulate  its  reasons  for 
finding  this  particular  unit  appropriate,  the 
Court  said,  and  did  not  distinguish  its 
determination  from  different  groupings  of 
the  company's  agents  in  other  cases.  Un- 
like the  U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals  at  Boston, 
however,  the  Supreme  Court  was  not  wil- 
ling to  conclude  from  the  Board's  silence 
that  extent  of  organization  was  the  control- 
ling factor.  It  re rr  'nded  the  case  for  further 
findings,  (NLRB  v.  Metropolitan  Life  Ins.  Co. , 
US  SupCt-1965,  58  LRRM  2721) 


A practical  effect  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
ruling  was  to  postpone  a general  review  of 
the  Board's  new  policy  of  determining 
small  units  of  insurance  workers.  Prior  to 
1961,  the  Board  permitted  only  state -wide 
or  employer -wide  units.  At  the  time  of  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision,  the  Board’s 
application  of  its  new  policy  had  been  up- 
held by  the  U.S.  Courts  of  Appeals  at 
Richmond  (NLRB  v.  Quaker  City  Life  Ins,  Co. , 
CA  4-1963,  53  LRRM  2519),  Philadelphia 
(Metropolitan  Life  Ins.  Co.,  v.  NLRB,  CA 
3-1964,  55  LRRM  2448),  and  Cincinnati 
(Metropolitan  Life  Ins.  Co. , v.  NLRB,  CA 
6-1964,  55  LRRM  2930).  It  was  rejected 
by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  at  Boston 
in  the  case  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court 
(Metropolitan  Life  Ins.  Co.,  v.  NLRB,  CA 
1-1964,  55  LRRM  2444).  The  Board  re- 
affirmed its  initial  holding  upon  remand 
and  "articulated”  its  reasons  for  the  unit 
determination.  (Metropolitan  Life  Ins. 

Co.,  NLRB -1966,  61  LRRM  1249) 


Lumber  Employees;  Non- 
Ferrous  Metal  Employees 


A departmental  unit  of  maintenance  employ- 
ees at  the  facility  of  a company  manufacturing 
lumber  and  plywood  is  not  appropriate  for  col- 
lective bargaining  under  the  Act,  Instead,  the 
unit  should  consist  of  all  production  and  main- 
tenance employees  at  the  facility.  In  so  rul- 
ing, the  NLRB  noted  that  it  had  held  in  1949 
that  only  plant -wide  units  embracing  all  pro- 
duction and  maintenance  employees  were  ap- 
propriate in  the  lumber  industry.  (Weyer- 
haeuser Timber  Co. , NLRB- 1949,  25  LRRM 
1173)  Since  the  1966  Mallinckrodt  decision, 
however,  the  Board  has  based  appropriate  units 
in  the  lumber  industry  on  the  same  factors  as 
units  in  other  industries.  (Mallinckrodt 
Chemical  Works,  NLRB- 1966,  64  I£RM  1011) 
But  this  does  not  mean  that  the  integrated  na- 
ture of  the  operations  and  the  industry  bargain- 
ing panern  and  stability,  the  factors  underly- 
ing the  Weyerhaeuser  decisions,  are  not  factors 
to  be  considered,  even  though  they  are  not  suf- 
ficient in  and  of  themselves  to  preclude  con- 
sideration of  other  relevant  factors.  On  the 
basis  of  all  the  relevant  factors,  the  majority 
of  the  Board  concluded  that  the  departmental 
maintenance  unit  was  not  a distinct  and  homo- 
geneous employee  group.  Members  Fanning 
and  2 agoria  dissented.  (U.S.  Plywood, 

NLRB- 1969,  70  LRRM  1163) 


In  their  dissenting  opinion,  Members  Fanning 
and  2 agoria  asserted  that  a "strikingly  similar 
multi-craft  maintenance  unit"  was  found  ap- 
propriate in  the  Crown  Simpson  case.  (Crown 
Simpson  Pulp  Co. , NLRB- 1967,  64  LRRM 
1429)  In  the  view  of  the  dissent,  the  majority 
acted  contrary  to  "the  accepted  principle  that 
it  is  improper  for  the  Board  arbitrarily  to  dis- 
criminate between  industries  in  the  applica- 
tion of  its  general  rules  governing  unit  deter- 
minations. " The  majority,  however,  found 
the  Crown  Simpson  case  distinguishable  on  its 
facts.  Shortly  thereafter,  the  Board  held  that 
a production  and  maintenance  unit  was  the 
only  appropriate  unit  in  an  aluminum  rolling 
mill,  even  though  there  was  no  bargaining 
history  and  a union  requested  a separate 
maintenance  unit.  Members  Fanning  and, 
Jenkins  dissented.  (Alcan  Aluminum  Corp. , 
NLRB -1969,  72  LRRM  1097) 
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Nation-Wide  Company 


Rejecting  the  finding  of  the  NLRB,  the  U.  S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Sixth  Circuit  held 
that  a unit  composed  of  employees  at  three 
offices  of  an  administrative  district  of  a 
nation-wide  guard-service  and  detective 
company  is  not  appropriate  for  collective 
bargaining  under  the  Taft- Hartley  Act.  The 
unit  should  be  district- wide,  the  court  stated, 
in  view  of  the  centrally  determined  labor 
policy,  the  dose  supervision  of  employees 
from  the  district  office,  and  the  uniform 
working  conditions  throughout  the  district. 
The  court  refused  to  enforce  a bargaining 
order  issued  by  the  Board  on  the  basis  of  an 
elect  ion  held  in  the  three- office  unit. 

(NLRB  v,  Pinkerton's,  Inc. , CA  6-1970,  74 
LRRM  2355)  One  member  of  the  three- judge 
panel  dissented. 


The  court  noted  that  the  Board  had  found  district- 
wide units  appropriate  in  several  other  cases  in- 
volving the  company.  It  said  that  the  Board 
went  too  far  in  determining  on  the  basis  of 
geographical  location  that  the  guards  in  the 
three  offices  constituted  an  appropriate  unit. 


Quarry  Employees 


Retail  Employees 


A unit  composed  of  employees  in  the  calcite 
operation  of  a large  stone  quarry  is  not  appro- 
priate for  collective  bargaining  under  the  Act. 
This  decision,  by  a two-to-one  margin  in  a 
panel  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  at  Rich- 
mond, reversed  the  unit  determination  of  the 
NLRB,  In  disagreement  with  the  Board,  the 
majority  of  the  court  found  that  the  quarry  was 
a highly  integrated,  interdependent,  and  inter- 
related operation  employing  approximately 
280  to  29t0  employees  with  similar  wages, 
working  conditions,  job  classifications,  and 
fringe  benefits  and  with  over -all  central 
management  and  control.  There  were  80  to 
90  employees  in  the  calcite  operation,  (NLRB 
v,  Harry  T,  Campbell  Sons'  Corp. , CA  4- 
1969,  70  LRRM  2886) 

Single -store  bargaining  units  are  presump- 
tively appropriate  in  the  retail  chain  field. 
Such  a unit  will  be  considered  appropriate 
unless  it  can  be  shown  that  it  effectively 
has  been  merged  into  a broader  unit. 

Members  Leedom  and  Jenkins  dissented, 
contending  that  the  presumption  should 
run  in  favor  of  a unit  embracing  stores  in 
an  administrative  division  of  the  chain  or 
a geographical  area.  (Frisch's  Big  Boy 
IU.  - Mar,  Inc. , NLRB-1964,  56  LRRM 
1246)  The  NLRB's  decision  in  the  Frisch's 
case  was  rejected  by  the  U,  S.  Court  of 
Appeals  at  Chicago,  The  court  said  that 
the  restaurant  in  which  the  election  was 
directed  was  part  cf  a chain  of  restaurants 
located  in  the  same  city  and  similar  so 


The  dissenting  opinion  stressed  that  the  court’s 
limited  function  in  such  a case  is  to  determine 
whether  substantial  evidence  in  the  record  as  a 
whole  supports  the  Board’s  determination  that 
a designated  bargaining  unit  is  an  appropriate 
unit.  The  court  is  not  required,  the  dissent 
added,  to  determine  the  appropriate  unit  or 
a more  appropriate  unit  than  that  determined 
by  the  Board. 


Up  until  1961,  the  Board's  policy  was  to 
make  bargaining  units  in  the  retail  chain 
industry  co-extensive  with  the  employer’s 
administrative  division  or  the  geographic 
area  involved.  This  policy  was  changed 
in  the  Sav-On  Drugs  case  (Sav-On  Drugs, 
Inc,#  NLRB -1962,  51  LRRM  1152),  in 
which  the  Board  said  it  henceforth  would 
apply  the  same  unit  policy  to  retail 
. chains  as  it  applies  to  other  cases  involving 
multiplant  enterprises.  The  present 
decision  extends  the  new  policy  to  make 
single -store  units  presumptively  appropriate. 
A ruling  by  the  U.S,  Court  of  Appeals  at 
Boston  upholding  a single  store  unit  was 
denied  review  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
(Primrose  Supermarket  v,  NLRB,  U.S, 
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far  as  the  impact  of  labor  relations  is 
concerned.  (NLRB  v.  Frisch's  Big  Boy 
Ill-Mar,  Inc,,  CA  7-1966,  61LRRM 
2362) 


The  NLRB  later  restated  its  general  approach 
to  the  question  of  units  in  retail- chain 
operations.  It  emphasized  that  it  will  ad- 
here to  the  policy  of  finding  a single -store 
unit  to  be  presumptively  appropriate,  but 
that  such  a presumption  might  be  overcome 
where  it  is  shown  that  the  day-to-day  inter- 
ests of  employees  in  the  particular  store  had 
merged  with  those  of  employees  of  other 
stores.  (Haag  Drug  Company,  NLRB- 1968, 

67  LRRM  1289)  Applying  this  policy,  the 
Board  rejected  a union’s  request  for  a unit 
embracing  employees  at  one  of  five  retail 
food  stores  in  a chain’ s New  Hampshire  divi- 
sion. Factors  noted  by  the  Board  included 
limitations  on  the  store  manager’s  authority 
in  personnel  matters,  direct  supervision  of 
store  departments  by  divisional  supervisors, 
the  store’s  geographical  closeness  to  another 
store,  and  the  amount  of  employee  inter- 
change. (Star  Market  Co. , NLRB- 1968, 

68  LRRM  1497) 


SupCt,  -1965,  60  LRRM  2234)  Two  years 
later,  however,  theU.S,  Court  of  Appeals 
at  Boston  held  that  the  NLRB  went  too 
far  when  it  directed  an  election  in  a unit 
embracing  the  employees  of  a single  store 
in  a chain  of  supermarkets.  The  Board's 
unit  determination,  the  court  said,  does 
not  square  with  the  Board's  findings  of 
fact,  which  disclose  that  the  chain  is  a 
small,  compact,  homogeneous,  centralized, 
and  integrated  operation.  (NLRB  v.  Purity 
Food  Stores,  Inc.,  CA  1-1967,  65  LRRM 
2261)  The  Supreme  Court  denied  review  of 
the  case.  (NLRB  v.  Purity  Food  Stores, 

Inc.,  US  SupCt -1967,  66  LRRM  2507) 


Truck  Drivers 


A nnit  of  truck  drivers  was  denied  severance 
from  the  existing  unit  of  production-and- 
maintenance  employees  in  which  the  truck 
drivers  had  been  included  for  a number  of 
years.  Applying  standards  set  forth  in  Kala- 
mazoo Paper  Box  Corporation  (NLRB -1962, 

49  LRRM  1715),  the  Board  noted  that  the 
drivers  spait  a substantial  amount  of  time  per- 
forming work  identical  to  that  of  other  em- 
ployees in  the  existing  unit,  that  they  spend 
the  great  majority  of  their  time  in  city  driving 
for  which  their  hours  and  method  of  compensa- 
tion are  the  same  as  those  of  other  unit  em- 
ployees, and  that  they  have  the  same  super- 
vision as  shipping  department  employees,  who 
are  included  in  the  over-all  unit.  Member 
Fanning  dissented.  (Olinkraft,  Inc. , NLRB- 
1969,  72  LRRM  1337) 


In  dissenting,  Fanning  argued  that  the  majority 
misapplied  the  standard  set  in  the  Kalamazoo 
Paper  case.  The  standards  were  designed  to 
avoid  automatic  severance  of  truck  drivers 
from  established  units,  he  said,  but  they  were 
not  intended  to  deny  severance  to  function- 
ally distinct  groups  of  driven. 


Warehouse  Employees 


A unit  consisting  of  employees  at  one  of  three 
warehouses  in  which  a company  engages  in 
wholesale  operations  is  appropriate  for  col- 
lective bargaining  under  the  Act.  A conten- 
tion by  the  company  that  the  unit  should  in- 
clude all  employees  engaged  in  wholesale 
operations  was  rejected  by  the  Board.  In 


In  the  Sav-On  Drug  case,  the  Board  took  the 
position  that  past  unit  determinations  in  the 
retail- chain -store  industry  had  overempha- 
sized the  administrative  grouping  of  the  em- 
ployer. (Sav-On  Drugs,  Inc. , NLRB-1962, 

51  LRRM  1152)  In  the  future,  the  Board  said, 
unit  determinations  involving  retail  chains 
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support  of  its  holding,  the  Board  stressed  the 
separate  supervision  of  the  employees  at  the 
one  warehouse,  the  minimal  transfer  and  inter- 
change of  employees  among  the  three  ware- 
houses, and  the  differences  in  employee  func- 
tions at  the  warehouses.  (Amfac,  Inc. , 

NLRB- 1968,  69  LRRM  1466) 


would  be  based  on  all  the  circumstances  of 
each  case.  This  policy  was  extended  to  ware- 
house operations  in  the  Amfac  case. 


Craft -Severance  Elections 


Henceforth,  the  NLRB  will  broaden  its 
inquiry  in  craft -severance  cases  to  permit 
evaluation  of  all  considerations  relevant  to 
an  informed  decision.  The  following  are 
illustrative  of  relevant  areas  of  inquity: 

(1)  whether  the  proposed  unir,  embraces  a 
distinct  and  homogeneous  group  of  skilled 
craftsmen  performing  the  functions  of  their 
craft  on  a nonrepetitive  basis  or  employees 
constituting  a functionally  distinct  depart- 
ment working  in  trades  or  occupations  for 
which  a tradition  of  separate  representation 
exists;  (2)  the  bargaining  history  of  em- 
ployees in  the  plant  and  other  plants  of 
the  employer;  (3)  the  extent  to  which  the 
employees  have  maintained  their  separate 
identity  during  their  inclusion  in  the  broad- 
er unit;  (4)  the  history  and  pattern  of  bar- 
gaining in  the  industry;  (5)  the  degree  of 
integration  of  the  employer's  production 
processes;  (6)  the  qualifications  of  the 
union  seeking  to  represent  a severed  unit, 
(Mallinckrodt  Chemical  Works,  NLRB -1966, 
64 LRRM  1011;  Holmberg,  Inc,,  NLRB "1966, 
64  LRRM  1025;  E.I  Dupont  Co, , NLRB -1966, 
64  LRRM  1021) 


In  adopting  the  new  policy,  the  Board 
overruled  the  doctrine  established  in  the 
1954  American  Potash  case.  It  also  re- 
vised principles  established  in  a series  of 
decisions  dating  back  to  1948,  known  col- 
lectively as  the  National  Tube  doctrine. 
Under  American  Potash,  the  Board  permit- 
ted craft  severance  in  all  except  four  in- 
dustries if  these  tests  were  met:  (1)  the 
employees  constituted  a true  craft  or  de- 
partmental group;  and  (2)  the  union  seek- 
ing to  represent  the  craft  or  departmental 
unit  was  one  that  traditionally  concerned 
itself  with  the  special  problems  of  the  em- 
ployees. (American  Potash  and  Chemical 
Corp. , NLRB-1954,  33  LRRM  1380)  Under 
National  Tube,  the  NLRB  denied  all  craft 
units  in  four  excepted  industries--basic 
steel,  basic  aluminum,  lumbering,  and 
wet  milling --on  the  basis  of  the  integrated 
work  forces.  (National  Tube  Co.,  NLRB- 
1948,  21  LRRM  1292;  Corn  Products  Re- 
fining Co.,  NLRB -1948,  23  LRRM  1090; 
Weyerhaeuser  Timber  Co.,  NLRB -1949, 

25  LRRM  1173;  Permanente  Metals  Co. , 
NLRB -1950,  26  LRRM  1039) 


Election  Campaigning 


Access  to  Eligible  Voters: 
Names- and -Addresses  Rule 


Without  a majority  opinion  among  the  four 
written,  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  reversed  a 
ruling  by  the  U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals  at  Boston 
refusing  to  enforce  an  NLRB  subpoena  to  require 
an  employer  to  provide  a list  of  the  names  and 
addresses  of  employees  eligible  to  vote  in  a 
representation  election  to  be  conducted  by  the 
Board.  The  appeals  court  held  that  the  rule  on 
which  the  subpoena  was  grounded  was  invalid 
because  it  was  promulgated  in  disregard  of  the 
requirements  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act.  Shifting  majorities  in  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  the  rule  is  invalid  but  that  the  Board, 
nevertheless,  had  the  power  to  require  the  em- 
ployer to  furnish  the  list.  The  Court' s "pre- 
vailing opinion"  by  Justice  Fortas,  in  which 
Chief  Justice  Warren  and  Justices  Stewart  and 
White  join,  made  these  points: 


The  names- and- addresses  rule  was  established 
by  the  NLRB  early  in  1966  in  a group  of  cases 
that  had  been  consolidated  for  consideration 
and  oral  argument.  It  requires  an  employer  to 
furnish  the  Board  with  the  names  and  addresses 
of  employees  eligible  to  vote  in  a representa- 
tion election  within  seven  days  after  an  elec- 
tion has  been  directed  or  a consent -elect ion 
agreement  has  been  approved.  The  Board  then 
makes  the  information  available  to  all  parties 
to  the  election.  (Excelsior  Underwear,  Inc. , 
Saluda  Knitting,  Inc. , and  K.  L.  Kellogg  & 
Sons,  NLRB-1966,  61  LRRM  1217)  The  Board 
enforced  the  rule  indirectly  by  setting  the 
election  aside  where  the  employer  had  failed 
to  furnish  the  list,  and  it  enforced  it  directly 
by  subpoena  proceedings.  Prior  to  the  deci- 
sion by  the  Court  of  Appeals  at  Boston,  the 
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• The  rule  was  not  promulgated  in  accord- 
ance with  the  procedures  for  rule-making  set 
forth  in  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act,  nor 
was  it  a proper  "adjudication " under  the  Act. 

So  it  is  not  a "rule"  in  the  sense  that  it  must 
be  obeyed,  without  more,  by  the  affected 
public. 

• Nevertheless,  the  company  specifically 
was  directed  by  the  Board  to  submit  the  list  of 
names  and  addresses,  and  the  direction  was 
an  order  the  company  was  required  to  obey. 

• The  requirement  of  disclosure  is  sub- 
stantively valid.  Congress  granted  the  Board 
a wide  discretion  to  ensure  the  fair  and  free 
choice  of  bargaining  representatives,  and  it  is 
for  the  Board  to  weigh  this  interest  against  the 
asserted  interest  of  employees  in  avoiding  the 
problems  that  union  solicitation  may  present. 

• The  Board  has  the  power  to  enforce  the 
requirement  by  subpoena.  The  list  is  ”evi- 
dence"  within  the  meaning  of  Section  11(c) 
of  the  Act. 

A concurring  opinion  by  Justice  Black,  joined 
in  by  Justices  Brennan  and  Marshall,  agreed 
with  the  third  and  fourth  points  of  the  prevail- 
ing opinion.  They  disagreed  with  the  holding 
that  the  requirement  is  an  invalid  exercise  of 
the  Board’s  rule-making  power.  Instead,  they 
would  hold  that  it  is  a proper  exercise  of  the 
Board's  adjudicatory  power.  Dissenting  in 
separate  opinions,  Justices  Douglas  and  Harlan 
agreed  that  the  rule  is  invalid  and  would  af- 
firm the  holding  of  the  appeals  court.  Justice 
Harlan  would  go  further  and  require  the  Board 
to  initiate  a new  rule-making  proceeding  and, 
without  such  a proceeding,  to  follow  its  ear- 
lier decisions  that  did  not  require  employers 
to  furnish  names- and -addresses  lists  to  unions 
during  organizing  campaigns.  (NLRB  v. 
Wyman-Gordon  Company,  US  SupCt-1969, 

70  LRRM  3345) 


U.  S.  Corns  of  Appeals  at  Richmond  and 
Chicago  had  upheld  the  rule  as  a valid  exer- 
cise of  the  Board's  powers.  (NLRB  v.  Hanes 
Hosiery  Division,  Hanes  Corp. , CA  4-1967, 

66  LRRM  2264;  NLRB  v.  Crane  Packing  Co, , 

CA  7-1967,  66  LRRM  2481)  At  the  time  the 
Board  adopted  the  names -and -addresses  rule, 
it  rejected  union  demands  in  two  cases  that 
they  be  given  equal  time  to  address  employ- 
ees in  plants  in  which  the  employers  had  made 
speeches  to  employees  on  company  premises 
during  working  hours.  The  Board  said  it 
would  defer  reconsideration  of  its  rule,  which 
normally  does  not  permit  such  requirement  of 
equal  time,  until  the  effects  of  the  names  - 
and- addresses  rule  could  be  ascertained. 
(General  Electric  Co. , and  McCulloch  Corp.  , 
NLRB-1966,  61  LRRM  1222) 


An  employer  who  furnished  an  incomplete 
list  of  names  and  addresses  prior  to  an  elec- 
tion because  of  employees'  fears  of  union 
harassment  was  not  entitled  to  a hearing  be- 
fore the  Board  before  the  enforcement  of  a 
subpoena  for  the  full  list.  The  U.  S.  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Third  Circuit  affirmed  the 
enforcement  of  the  subpoena  and  found  no 
violation  of  due  process  in  the  Board's  denial 
of  a hearing  on  the  issue.  The  court  agreed 


Following  the  filing  of  the  representation  peti- 
tion by  the  union,  the  Board  held  a hearing  at 
which  the  employer  challenged  the  Board’s 
authority  to  require  the  employee  list.  When 
the  Board  directed  him  to  file  the  list,  he 
supplied  the  names  of  all  the  employees,  but 
left  off  the  addresses  of  most  of  them.  The 
union  lost  the  election,  but  the  Board  set  it 
aside.  It  then  issued  a subpoena  for  the  em- 
ployee list,  and  a federal  district  court  en- 
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Captive- Audience  Speeches 


with  the  Board  #s  contention  that  the  Wyman- 
Gordon  decision  (see  above)  established  the 
validity  of  the  employee- list  requirement 
The  court  further  observed  that  constitutional 
due  process  was  not  violated,  the  hearing  re- 
quested by  the  employer  is  not  mandated  by 
any  law.  (NLRB  v.  Etelaware  Valley  Monu- 
ments, Inc. , CA  3-1970,  74  LRRM  2973) 

The  Supreme  Court  denied  review  of  the  case 
on  December  14,  1370.  (Delaware  Valley 
Armaments  v.  NLRB,  US  SupCt-1970,  75 
LRRM  2810) 


The  NLRB  was  warranted  in  finding  that  a 
department  store  violated  Section  8(aXl) 
of  the  Act  by  promulgating  an  unlawful  no- 
solicitation  rule  that  banned  union  solicita- 
tion in  nonworking  areas  during  nonworking 
time  and  then  by  having  officials  make  co- 
ercive anti -union  speeches  to  employees 
assembled  in  the  store  during  working  time 
and  denying  the  union  an  equal  opportunity 
to  reply.  The  stored  conduct  created  a 
"glaring  imbalance"  in  organizational 
communication.  (Montgomery  Ward  & Co. 
v.  NLRB,  CA  6-1965,  58  LRRM  2115) 


Chatter  at  Polls 


Prolonged  conversation  between  representa- 
tives of  either  side  and  voters  waiting  to  cast 
their  ballots  in  a representation  election  has  a 
potential  for  distraction,  last-minute  elec- 
tioneering or  pressure,  and  unfair  advantage. 
On  this  basis,  the  NLRB  set  aside  an  election 
where  the  union's  secretary -treasurer  stood 
next  to  a line  of  employees  waiting  to  vote 
and  engaged  some  of  them  in  conversation  for 
several  minutes.  The  union  official  admitted 
engaging  in  conversation  with  the  voters,  but 
he  said  his  remarks  related  to  the  weather 
and  similar  topics.  (Milchem,  Inc. , NLRB- 
1968,  67  LRRM  1395) 


faced  it.  In  another  case,  however,  the 
Board  refused  tc  set  aside  an  election  where 
the  employee  list  supplied  by  the  employer 
contained  numerous  inaccuracies.  It  said  that 
the  employer  was  in  "substantial  compliance" 
with  the  rule.  (Fontainebleau  Hotel  Corp. , 
NLRB- 1970,  73  LRRM  1606) 


In  the  1962  May  Department  Store  case,  the 
NLRB  reestablished  the  1951  Bonw it -Teller 
"captive -audience"  rule  for  department  stores 
(May  Department  Stores  Co. , NLRB-1962  , 49 
LRRM  1862).  The  May  decision,  however,  was 
reversed  by  the  U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals  at 
Cincinnati  (May  Department  Stores  Co.  v.  NLRB, 
CA 6-1963  , 53LRRM2172).  The  Board  reaffirmed 
the  May  doctrine  in  the  Montgomery  Ward  case 
(Montgomery  Ward&Co. , Inc. , NLRB-1964,  55 
LRRM  1063).  But  in  affirming  the  Board's  holding 
in  Montgomery  Ward,  the  court  distinguished  the 
case  from  the  May  case.  It  pointed  out  that  in  the 
May  case,  it  was  conceded  that  the  store's  no- 
solicitation  rule,  though  broad,  was  privileged  be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  the  company's  retail  store 
business.  The  Board  later  declined,  for  the  time 
being,  to  adopt  a general  "equal-time"  rule.  See 
above  under  "Access  to  Eligible  Voters. " 

In  its  opinion,  the  Board  noted  that  it  had 
not  "enunciated  a clear  standard"  for  gaug- 
ing the  impact  of  idle  chatter  on  the  outcome 
of  elections.  Instead  of  trying  to  devise  such 
a standard,  the  Board  decided  to  adopt  a 
"blanket  prohibition"  against  any  prolonged 
conversation  between  one  of  the  parties  and 
those  waiting  to  vote.  Such  a rule  would  be 
easily  understood  and  simply  applied,  the 
Board  said. 
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Statements  made  by  the  employer  and  by 
prominent  members  of  the  community,  in- 
cluding the  mayor's  wife,  the  proprietor  of 
a grocery  store,  and  the  pastor  of  a church, 
did  not  interfere  with  a free  choice  in  an 
election,  even  though  the  statements  by  the 
community  leaders  sparked  rumors  that  the 
plant  would  close  if  the  union  won  the  elec- 
tion. The  Board  pointed  out  that  the  em- 
ployer, at  the  union's  request,  issued  a let- 
ter to  the  employees  disavowing  these 
rumors  and  there  was  no  showing  that  the 
union  was  dissatisfied  with  the  disavowal. 

It  also  noted  that  the  letter  stated  that  the 
employer  intended  to  keep  the  plant  oper- 
ating regardless  of  the  outcome  of  the 
election.  Chairman  McCulloch  and  Mem- 
ber Brown  dissented.  (Claymore  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  NLRB -1964,  56  LRRM  1080) 

A union  did  not  interfere  with  a representation 
election  when  it  served  a luncheon  for  employ- 
ees, even  though  the  luncheon  was  held  while 
the  polls  were  open,  and  in  the  same  building 
where  the  balloting  took  place.  The  decision 
was  oy  NLRB  Members  Fanning  ana  Jenkins. 
Chairman  Miller  dissented.  The  luncheon 
was  served  outside  the  polling  area,  and  only 
sandwiches  and  soft  drinks  were  served.  Em- 
ployees were  not  compelled  to  attend.  The 
majority  declined  to  hold  that  luncheons  of 
this  type  have  such  a "potential  for  distraction 
or  last  minute  pressure"  that  they  must  be 
"prohibited  absolutely.  " (Lach-Simkins  Dental 
Labs. , NLRB- 1970,  75  LRRM  1385) 

The  "economic  inducement"  offered  by  a 
union  in  telling  employees  that  its  initiation 
fee  would  be  waived  if  the  union  won  the 
election  was  material  and  impeded  a 
reasoned  choice  sufficiently  to  warrant  set- 
ting aside  the  election.  In  so  ruling,  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  at  Cincinnati  re- 
versed the  NLRB,  which  had  found  no  elec  - 
tion  interference  in  the  union's  statement. 

The  union  said  it  had  promised  the  waiver  to 
counter  a rumor  that  its  $6  initiation  fee  was 
$300.  (NLRB  v.  Gilmore  Industries,  Inc. , 

CA  6-1965,  58  LRRM  2419) 

See  opposite  column  for  a contrary  holding 
by  another  appeals  court. 


The  dissenting  members  contended  that 
the  statements  of  the  community  leaders 
appeared  authoritative  and  by  their  sheer 
number  and  nature  were  such  as  to  tend  to 
confuse  the  voters.  They  also  asserted 
that  the  employer's  letter  did  not  unequiv- 
ocally disavow  the  statements  but  tended 
to  capitalize  on  the  fears  generated  by 
them. 


In  dissenting,  Chairman  Miller  argued  that  the 
providing  of  free  refreshments  by  either  party 
during  and  immediately  surrounding  the  polling 
times  should  invalidate  an  election.  He  con- 
ceded that  the  fare  provided  was  not  munificent, 
but  added:  "I  would  not  care  to  invite  future 
litigation  on  such  issues  as  whether  it  would  be 
permissible  * * * to  provide  a thick  steak  or  an 
egg  salad  sandwich  during  polling  hours  or  at 
what  point  in  between  or  on  either  ride  of  those 
possible  menus  we  would  draw  the  line. " 


Considering  pre-election  offers  to  waive 
initiation  fees  a traditional  union  practice, 
the  NLRB  has  raised  no  objection  to  such 
offers,  provided  no  strings  are  attached, 
such  as  how  the  employees  vote  or  how  the 
election  turns  out.  (See  General  Electric 
Co.,  NLRB-1958,  42  LRRM  1116;  A.R.F. 
Products,  Inc.  NLRB -1957,  40  LRRM 
1398. ) The  Board  later  decided  to  drop 
the  exception  and  held  that  a union's 
promise  to  waive  its  initiation  fee  does 
not  justify  setting  the  election  aside,  even 
where  conditioned  on  how  the  employees 
vote  or  the  outcome  of  the  election. 
(Dit-Mco,  Inc.,  NLRB- 1967,  64  LRRM 
1476)  The  Board’s  decision  was  affirmed 
by  the  U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Eighth 
Circuit.  The  court  found  no  fault  with  the 
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Board’s  conclusion  that  such  waivers  have 
no  improper  effect  upon  the  freedom  of 
choice  of  the  employees.  (NLRB  v.  Dit-Mco, 
Inc. , CA  8-1970,  74  LRRM  2664) 

Misrepresentations  in 
Campaigning 

A handbill  passed  out  by  a union  on  elec- 
tion day  and  the  day  before  was  held  to 
contain  "substantial  misrepresentations  of 
material  facts  of  vital  concern  to  employ- 
ees" and  also  to  be  so  timed  that  there  was 
no  opportunity  to  verify  the  union’s  claims. 
The  handbill  cited  a long  list  of  employee 
benefits  and  said  they  were  in  all  union 
contracts  "in  this  and  other  areas, " The 
U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals  at  Richmond, 
reversing  the  NLRB,  held  that  the 
"misrepresentations"  justified  setting  the 
election  aside.  (NLRB  v,  Bonnie  Enterprises, 
CA  4-1965,  58  LRRM  2395) 

In  ruling  that  the  distribution  of  the  hand- 
bill was  not  cause  for  setting  the  election 
aside,  the  NLRB  compared  the  union 
statements  to  the  "extravagant  promises’’ 
so  often  made  by  political  candidates, 
(Bonnie  Enterprises,  Inc. , NLRB-1964, 

55  LRRM  1217) 

* 

A handbill  distributed  three  days  before  an 
NLRB  election  and  statements  in  radio 
announcements  broadcast  during  the  elec- 
tion period  justify  setting  aside  an  election 
won  by  a union.  The  handbill  reported 
the  company’s  president  as  saying  that  he 
would  like  to  tie  two  employees  to  their 
machines  and  set  them  afire.  The  radio 
broadcasts  misrepresented  gains  made  by 
the  union  in  bargaining  with  another 
employer,  A majority  of  the  court,  sitting 
en  banc,  held  that  the  handbill  exceeded 
the  bounds  of  permissible  propaganda  and 
that  the  timing  of  the  broadcasts,  which 
contained  some  statements  that  the  company 
had  answered  earlier,  precluded  a rebuttal 
by  the  company.  Two  judges  dissented, 
(Schneider  Mills,  Inc.  v.  NLRB,  CA  4- 
1968,  67  LRRM  2413) 

Vhe  decision  reversed  both  the  holding  of  the 
NLRB  and  that  of  a panel  of  the  court.  The  two 
judges  who  dissented  to  the  decision  of  the  full 
court,  relied  on  the  opinion  of  the  panel  that 
decided  the  case  earlier,  (See  Schneider  Mills, 
Inc.  v.  NLRB,  CA  4-1968,  67  LRRM  2417.)  For 
die  decision  of  the  Board,  see  Schneider  Mills, 
Inc. , NLRB- 1966,  62  LRRM  1527.  In  another 
case,  a campaign  leaflet  distributed  by  a union 
on  the  eve  before  an  election  was  held  by  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  at  New  Orleans  to  justify 
setting  aside  the  election,  which  the  union  won 
by  a vote  of  22  to  21.  The  court  found  that  the 
union  made  false  statements  regarding  shift  trans- 
fers, holidays,  and  automatic  raises  at  another 
plant.  The  court  reversed  the  NLRB  holding. 
(National  Cash  Register  Co.  v.  NLRB,  CA  5-1969 
72  LRRM  2051) 

An  employer  interfered  with  an  election  by 
his  actions  in  connection  with  the  distribu- 
tion of  paychecks  on  the  day  before  the  bal- 
loting, The  election  was  held  on  a Friday, 
Although  the  employer  had  a rule  that  pay- 
checks  were  not  to  be  distributed  before  2:00 
p,  m,  on  Friday,  the  employees  received 
their  checto  on  Thursday.  Seven  dollars  and 
fifty  cents  had  been  withheld  from  each 
check.  Each  employee  then  received  an  en- 
velope containing  $7,  50  in  cadi  and  bearing 
a statement  from  which,  the  Board  found, 
he  reasonably  could  conclude  that  the  union's 
dues  were  $7.  50  weekly  instead  of  monthly. 

If  the  employee  wished  to  receive  his  full 
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In  dissenting.  Chairman  Miller  argued  that  the 
Board  should  use  great  care  in  setting  elections 
aside  on  the  basis  of  misrepresentations  where 
there  is  no  other  evidence  of  misconduct  or 
other  impropriety. 
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pay,  he  was  required  to  sign  a statement  that 
the  $7, 50  was  going  to  him  rather  than  to 
the  union,  A majority  consisting  of  Members 
Fanning  and  Brown  found  that  this  was  a mis- 
representation sufficient  to  justify  setting  the 
election  aside.  Chairman  Miller  dissented, 
(National  Homes  Corp. , NLRB-1970,  75 
LRRi.1  1477) 


Comment 


Movie:  * And  Women 
Must  Weep' 


Racial  Appeals 


See  below  under  "Employer  Discrimination, 
Interference:  Organizing,  Election  Interfer- 
ence " for  rulings  on  showing  of  anti-union 
movie. 

Literature  distributed  by  union  and  Interde  - 
nominational  Ministerial  Alliance  in  cam- 
paign to  organize  employees  who  were 
predominantly  Negroes  does  not  warrant  set- 
ting the  representation  election  aside,  even 
though  the  campaign  undeniably  was  based 
upon  a racial  issue.  Although  some  of  the 
language  in  the  literature  had  emotional 
overtones  and  is  not  condoned,  it  was  not 
designed  to  inflame  racial  hatred,  but,  in- 
stead, to  encourage  racial  pride  and  con- 
certed action  for  economic  betterment. 
Moreover,  the  appeal  to  the  racial  issue 
was  germane  to  the  larger  issue  of  the  ad  - 
vantages  and  disadvantages  of  a union  for 
the  workers.  The  Board  distinguished  the 
literature  from  that  used  in  the  earlier 
Sewell  case,  which  wa.(;  designed,  the 
Board  said,  to  inflame  racial  hatred  and  to 
engender  a conflict  between  Negro  and 
white  workers  in  a Southern  plant.  (Archer 
Laundry  Co.,  NLRB-1965,  58  LRRM  1212; 
Aristocrat  Linen  Supply  Co.,  NLRB-1965, 

58  LRRM  1216)  See,  however,  a decision  by 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  at  Richmond 
holding  that  racial  appeals  made  by  a union 
to  Negro  employees  warranted  setting  the 
election  aside.  (NLRB  v.  Schapiro  & 
Whitehouse,  Inc. , CA  4-1966,  61  LRRM 
2289).  Also  see  another  later  NLRB  de- 
cision declining  to  set  aside  election  where 
the  union  made  racial  appeals  to  Negro 
employees.  The  Board  found  that  the 
union  merely  was  making  appeals  for 
collective  action  by  the  disadvantaged. 
(Baltimore  Luggage  Co. , NLRB- 1967,  64 
LRRM  1145) 


In  the  1962  Sewell  Manufacturing  case, 
the  NLRB  laid  down  new  rules  for  deter- 
mining whether  appeals  to  racial  prejudice 
will  warrant  setting  a representation  elec  - 
tion  aside.  The  test,  the  Board  said,  will 
be  whether  the  party  making  the  racial  ap- 
peal limits  itself  to  setting  forth  truthfully 
the  other  party's  position  on  marers  of 
racial  interest  and  does  not  deliberately 
seek  to  overstress  and  exacerbate  racial 
feelings  by  irrelevant,  inflammatory  ap- 
peals. The  burden  will  be  on  the  party 
making  use  of  a racial  appeal  to  establish 
that  it  was  truthful  and  germane,  (Sewell 
Manufacturing  Co,,  NLRB -1962,  50  LRRM 
1532)  The  Sewell  rule  was  one  of  a series 
of  new  rules  laid  down  by  the  Board  in  1962 
for  determining  election  interference.  In 
the  Dal-Tex  Optical  case,  which  dealt 
with  statements  of  legal  position,  the  Board 
said  that  it  would  henceforth  look  at  the 
surrounding  circumstances  and  the  economic 
realities  of  the  employer -employee 
relationship  to  determine  whether  the 
statements,  regardless  of  the  form  in  which 
made,  interfered  with  employee  freedom  of 
choice.  (Dal-Tex  Optical  Co.,  NLRB-1962, 
50  LRRM  1489)  Then  in  the  Hollywood 
Ceramics  case,  the  Board  said  that  mis- 
representation or  other  campaign  trickery 
will  cause  an  election  to  be  set  aside  if  it 
involves  a substantial  departure  from  the 
truth,  is  made  at  a time  that  prevents  an 
affirmative  reply  by  the  other  party,  and 
is  such  that  the  misrepresentation  may 
reasonably  be  expected  to  have  a significant 
impact  on  the  election,  (Hollywood 
Ceramics  Co.,  NLRB -1962,  51  LRRM  1600) 
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Sound -Car  Broadcasts 


With  one  judge  dissenting,  a three -judge 
panel  of  the  U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals  at 
Richmond  upheld  the  Board's  decision  in 
this  case.  The  majority  of  the  panel  agreed 
with  the  distinction  drawn  by  the  NLRB 
between  racial  appeals  that  are  "temperate 
in  tone,  germane,  and  correct  factually” 
and  those  that  "overstress  and  exacerbate 
racial  feelings  by  irrelevant  and  inflam- 
matory appeals.  " (NLRB  v.  Baltimore 
Luggage  Co. , CA  4-1967,  67  LRRM  2209) 

The  Peerless  Plywood  rule  barring  speeches 
to  massed  assemblies  of  employees  during 
the  24  hours  preceding  a representation 
election  was  not  violated  where  a union 
used  a sound  car  to  broadcast  appeals  to 
employees  who  were  at  work  during  the 
24  hours  preceding  the  election.  Members 
Brown  and  Zagoria  dissented.  (Crown  Paper 
Board  Co.,  NLRB -1966  , 62  LRRM  1041) 


The  majority  distinguished  the  case  from 
the  earlier  U,  S,  Gypsum  case  in  which 
sound -car  speeches  were  held  to  violate 
the  24 -hour  rule.  It  pointed  out  that  in  the 
present  case  there  were  no  speeches,  only 
appeals  interspersed  with  music  and  that  the 
appea  Is  were  made  only  for  an  hour.  In 
U,  S.  Gypsum,  speeches  that  could  be  heard 
by  working  employees  were  broadcast  for 
about  7-1/2  hours,  (U.S,  Gypsum  Co, , 
NLRB-1956,  37  LRRM  1374) 


Threats  and  Promises:  Free 
Speech 


An  employer  interfered  with  an  election 
through  the  impact  of  letters  he  sent  to  em- 
ployees. There  is  no  merit  in  the  conten- 
tion that  the  coercive  impact  of  the  implied 
threat  of  plant  closure  in  the  first  letter  was 
mitigated  by  the  second  letter.  The  second 
letter  clearly  kept  alive  the  earlier  threat 
that  the  employer  might,  on  his  own  initia* 
tive,  close  the  plant  if  the  intervening  union 
won  the  election.  The  decision  was  by 
Members  Fanning  and  Brown,  Chairman 
Miller  dissented.  (McLaughlin  Co. , NLRB  - 
1971,  76  LRRM  1317) 


In  his  dissent,  Chairman  Miller  made  this 
statement:  "The  letters  include  no  specific 
threat  and  merely  recite  facts  representing 
UAW's  history  as  known  to  the  employer.  To 
imply  a threat  from  them  is  to  preclude  an 
employer  from  truthfully  relating  his  exper- 
iences with  a union  to  employees,  which  ex- 
periences, in  an  employer's  view,  are  rele- 
vant to  an  informed  choice.  In  my  opinion, 
the  Board's  role  in  policing  preelection  cam- 
paigns is  not  to  strip  preelection  statements 
of  the  protection  afforded  by  Section  8(c)  of 
the  Act  simply  because  they  stress  the  dis- 
advantages of  collective  bargaining  as  drawn 
by  an  employer  from  his  own  experience. " 
Chairman  Miller  apparently  would  apply  the 
free-speech  proviso  of  Section  8(c)  to  repre- 
sentation cases,  something  the  Board  had 
declined  to  do  in  such  cases  as  Dal-Tex  Op- 
tical discussed  above. 


Employer  Election  Petitions 


An  employer  who  wants  to  test  the  major- 
i*y  status  of  an  incumbent  union  must 
present  more  than  a bare  petition.  He 
must  show  by  "objective  considerations" 
that  he  has  some  reasonable  grounds  for 
believing  the  union  has  lost  its  majority 
since  certification.  An  election  will  not 
be  directed  on  an  employer  petition  where 


The  decision  overturned  the  rule  established 
in  the  1949  Whitney’s  case  and  applied  in  a 
number  of  cases  thereafter,  (Whitney’s, 
NLRB-1949,  23  LRRM  1297) 
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there  is  a mere  change  in  ownership  and 
no  express  assumption  of  the  union  contract 
by  the  new  owner.  (U.  S.  Gypsum  Co. 
NLRB-1966,  61  LRRM  1384) 


Board  Review  of  Regional 
Directors  Determinations 


It  is  not  mandatory  for  the  NLRB  to  review 
unit  determinations  of  its  regional  directors. 
Review  is  discretionary  with  the  Board  as 
shown  by  Section  3(b)  of  the  Act  authoriz- 
ing the  Board  to  delegate  to  regional  direc- 
tors authority  to  determine  appropriate  bar- 
gaining units.  The  decision  was  unanimous. 
(Magnesium  Casting  Co.  v.  NLRB,  U.S. 
SupCt-1971,  76  LRRM  2497) 


in  1969,  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Second  Circuit  held  that  the  Board  must  make 
its  own  findings  of  fact  when  the  validity  of 
a certification  is  challenged  in  an  unfair- la- 
bor-practice proceeding.  (Pepsi-Cola  Buffa- 
lo Bottling  Co.  v.  NLRB,  CA  2-1969,  70 
LRRM  3185;  cert,  denied  by  US  SupCt- 1969, 
72  LRRM  2659)  In  the  Magnesium  case, 
however,  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
First  Circuit  held  the  other  way.  (NLRB  v. 
Magnesium  Casting  Co.,  CA  1-1970,  74 
LRRM  2234) 


Judicial  Review 


A federal  district  court  did  not  have  juris- 
diction to  enjoin  the  NLRB  from  conducting 
a representation  election  where  the  claimed 
jurisdiction  was  predicated  on  a finding  that 
the  Board  had  misapplied  the  Act  in  holding 
a bus  company  and  a maintenance  company 
to  be  "joint  employers"  of  the  employees 
involved.  Whether  the  bus  company  was 
an  "employer"  of  the  employees  was  es- 
sentially a factual  issue,  not  an  issue 
depending  on  the  construction  of  the  statute. 
(Boire  v.  Greyhound  Corp. , US  SupCt  - 
1964,  55  LRRM  2694) 


A subsequent  NLRB  decision  in  an  unfair - 
practice  case  requiring  the  bus  company 
and  the  maintenance  company  to  bargain 
jointly  with  the  union  representing  the 
maintenance  employees  was  enforced  by 
the  U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals  at  New  Orleans. 
(NLRB  v.  Greyhound  Corp.,  CA  5-1966, 

63  LRRM  2434) 

A federal  district  court  had  jurisdiction  to 
direct  the  NLRB  to  certify  the  results  of  an 
election  that  already  had  been  held.  The 
court  said  that  the  Board  had  set  the  election 
aside  "because  of  an  apparent  infirmity  in  its 
own  procedure. " Under  such  circumstances, 


In  its  1958  Leedom  v.  Kyne  decision,  the 
Supreme  Court  upheld  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
federal  district  court  to  vacate  a Board 
certification,  using  its  general  equity  powers, 
in  an  injunction  action  brought  by  a union. 
The  Court  found  that  the  Board  had 
contravened  Section  9(b)(1)  of  the  Act  by 
including  professional  engineers  and  non- 
professionals  in  the  same  bargaining  unit 
without  giving  the  professionals  an  opportunity 
to  vote  on  such  inclusion.  This  was  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule  that  an  NLRB 
determination  in  a representation  case  is 
not  such  a "final  order"  as  is  subject  to 
direct  judicial  review.  (Leedom  v.  Kyne, 

US  SupCt -1958,  43  LRRM  2222)  The  Court 
distinguished  between  the  Boire  case  and  the 
Kyne  case,  pointing  out  that  the  issue  in 
the  Boire  case  was  essentially  a factual 
one,  while  that  in  the  Kyne  case  depended 
solely  on  construction  of  the  Act. 

Relying  on  this  decision,  a federal  district 
court  directed  the  NLRB  to  certify  the  results 
of  a valid  election  where  the  Board  had  set 
the  election  aside  and  directed  a new  one 
because  the  agent  of  the  Board  who  had 
conducted  the  election  had  committed  an 
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the  court  added,  the  Act  imposes  on  the  Board 
a mandatory  duty  to  certify  the  election  re- 
sults. (Miami  Pressmen’s  Local  46  v. 
McCulloch,  CA  DC- 1963,  53  LRRM  2786) 


act  "that  tended  to  destroy  confidence  in 
the  election  process."  (IUE  v.  NLRB 
[Athbro  Precision  Engineering  Corp.  ], 
USDC  DC-1968,  67  LRRM  2361)  The 


See  above  under  “Clarification  of  Unit"  for  a 
discussion  of  scope  of  judicial  review  in  case 
in  which  the  Board  enlarged  a unit  in  a clari- 
fication proceeding. 


U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  at  Philadelphia, 
however,  held,  In  another  case,  that  neither 
Section  10(f)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  nor  Sec- 
tion 10  of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act 
conferred  jurisdiction  on  it  to  direct  the  NLRB 
to  conduct  an  election  and  certify  the  results. 
A union  had  asked  the  court  for  such  relief, 
contending  that  a question  of  representation 
was  disclosed  at  the  hearing  on  the  union's 
petition  for  certification.  (Operating 
Engineers  v.  NLRB  [Giles  & Ransome,  Inc.  ], 
CA  3-1964,  55  LRRM  2669) 


Voting  Rights  of  Strikers*  See  below  under  "Strikers'  Replacements; 

Replacements  Voting  Rights.  * 
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Bargaining  Agent 


If  an  international  union  has  been  certified  by 
the  NLRB  as  exclusive  bargaining  representative 
of  an  employer's  employees,  the  employer 
violates  his  bargaining  duty  if  he  bypasses  the 
international  and  negotiates  and  signs  a con- 
tract with  a local  of  the  international. 
(Independent  Stave  Co.  v,  NLRB,  CA  8-1965, 
60  LRRM  2406) 


In  upholding  the  NLRB's  holding  to  this  effect, 
the  court  noted  that  in  the  1958  Borg-Wamer 
case  (42  LRRM  2034),  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court  held  that  a demand  that  a local  union 
be  named  exclusive  bargaining  agent  under  a 
contract  was  not  a subject  of  mandatory  bar- 
gaining under  the  Act. 


Bargaining  Rights: 
Authorization -Card 
Bargaining  Orders 


A union  does  not  have  to  be  certified  as  the 
winner  in  an  NLRB- conducted  election  to  in- 
voke a bargaining  obligation  from  an  employ- 
er under  die  Taft-Hartley  Act.  It  may  estab- 
lish its  majority  status  by  other  means  under  the 
unfair- labor- practice  provisions  of  the  Act. 
Although  authorization  cards  admittedly  are  in- 
ferior to  the  election  process  as  a means  of  es- 
tablishing a union’s  majority  status,  they  ade- 
quately can  reflect  employee  sentiment  when 
the  election  process  has  been  impeded.  A card 
that  is  unambiguous  on  its  face  should  be  count- 
ed in  determining  a union’s  majority  un- 
less it  is  proved  that  the  employee  was  told  that 
its  "sole"  or  "only”  purpose  was  to  obtain  an 
election;  this  rule,  however,  should  not  be 
given  a "mechanical”  application.  The  NLRB 
may  issue  an  order  requiring  an  employer  to 
bargain  with  a union  on  the  basis  of  authoriza- 
tion cards  where  the  employer  has  engaged  in 
practices  that  have  the  tendency  to  undermine 
a union's  majority  and  impede  the  election 
process.  The  decision  was  unanimous.  (NLRB 
v.  Gissel  Packing  Co. , US  SupCt-1969,  71 
LRRM  2481) 


This  was  the  test  case  on  the  entire  authoriza- 
tion-card doctrine  of  the  NLRB.  During  the 
oral  argument  before  the  Supreme  Court,  how- 
ever, the  Board  announced  that  it  virtually  had 
abandoned  the  doctrine  that  an  employer  may 
be  ordered  to  bargain  if  he  did  not  have  a 
"good- faith  doubt"  of  the  union's  authorization  - 
card  majority.  The  Court  also  stressed  that  it 
was  not  ruling  on  the  status  of  ambiguous  or 
dual-purpose  cards  or  on  whether  a bargaining 
order  ever  is  appropriate  where  there  is  no 
interference  with  the  election  procer,  Finally, 
the  Court  said  that  there  is  a category  of 
minor  or  less  extensive  unfair  labor  practices 
that,  because  of  their  minimal  impact  on  the 
election  machinery,  will  not  sustain  a bargain- 
ing order.  In  one  of  its  first  decisions  applying 
the  Gissel  doctrine,  the  NLRB  placed  stress  on 
the  "widespread”  unfair  labor  practices  com- 
mitted by  the  company. 


Bargaining  Rights:  Order  to 
Bargain  After  Election  Loss 
(Bemel  Foam  Rule) 


o 


A union  that  proceeds  to  a representation 
election  is  not  precluded  from  thereafter 
filing  a refusal- to- bargain  charge  based  on 
the  employer’s  refusal  to  recognize  and  bar 
gain  with  the  union  prior  to  the  election. 
The  Board  will  issue  an  order  requiring  the 
employer  to  bargain  if  the  union  can  show 
either  that  (1)  the  employer  improperly  de- 
nied the  pre-election  bargaining  request  or 
(2)  the  union  lost  its  majority  as  a result  of 
unfair  labor  practices  of  the  employer  de- 
signed to  destroy  the  union’s  majority  and 
evade  the  bargaining  obligation.  (Bemel 
Foam  Products  Co. , NLRB- 1964,  56  LRRM 
1039)  The  Bemel  Foam  doctrine  later  was 
approved  by  the  U.S,  Courts  of  Appeals  at 
New  York,  St.  Louis,  and  the  District  of 


The  Board  later  added  that  it  will  not  issue 
a bargaining  order  in  such  an  unfair  practice 
case  unless  the  union  also  is  pressing 
objections  to  the  election,  and  the 
employer's  pre-election  misconduct  is 
sufficiently  serious  to  warrant  setting  the 
election  aside.  ^ Irving  Air  Chute  Co. , Inc. , 
NLRB-1964,  57  LRRM  1330)  See  above 
under  "Representation  Casts”  for  a discus- 
sion of  the  background  of  this  doctrine. 

The  Board’s  decision  later  was  affirmed  by 
the  U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals  at  New  York. 

(Irving  Air  Chute  Co.  v.  NLRB,  CA  2-1965, 

59  LRRM  3052)  In  one  of  the  cases  decided  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Gissel  case,  NLRB  v. 
General  Steel  Products,  Inc. , the  union  pro- 
ceeded to  an  election  and  lost  it.  The  Supreme 
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Authorization  Cards  as 
Basis  (Statement  of  NLRB 
Position) 


Bargaining  Rights;  Use  of 
Authorization  Cards  as  Basis; 
Test  for  Validity  of  Cards 


Columbia  as  within  the  NLRB’s  discretion, 
although  the  New  York  Court  suggested  that 
the  bargaining -order  remedy  should  be  ap- 
plied with  restraint.  (NLRB  v.  Flomatic 
Corp.,  CA  2-1965,  59  LRRM  2535;  Colson 
Corp.  v.  NLRB,  CA  8-1965,  59  LRRM  2512, 
cert,  denied  by  TJS  SupCt,  60  LRRM  2353; 
IUEv.  NLRBfS.N.C.  Mfg.  Co.],  CA  DC- 
1965,  59  LRRM  2232,  cert,  denied  by  U.S. 
SupCt,  60  LRRM  2353) 

The  NLRB  restated  its  position  on  authorization 
cards  and  bargaining  orders  in  two  decisions  is- 
sued after  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in 
NLRB  v.  Gissel  Packing  Co.,  supra.  In  the 
Board's  view,  the  Gissel  decision  established 
the  following  principles:  (1)  a bargaining  order 
may  be  issued  to  redress  unfair  labor  practices 
so  coercive  that  such  an  order  would  be  needed 
to  repair  their  unlawful  effects  even  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a violation  of  Section  8(aX5);  and  (2) 
where  the  unlawful  conduct  is  less  flagrant,  the 
Board  may  find  a Section  8(aX5)  violation  and 
issue  a bargaining  order  if  the  possibility  of 
erasing  the  effect  of  the  unfair  practices  and 
ensuring  a fair  election  by  the  use  of  traditional 
remedies  is  slight  and  the  employees  * prefer- 
ence, as  expressed  through  authorization  cards, 
would  be  protected  better  by  a bargaining 
order.  With  respect  to  allegations  of  mis- 
representation in  the  solicitation  of  the  cards, 
the  Board  said  the  following  rule  would  be  ap- 
plied: Where  the  objective  facts,  as  evidenced 
by  events  contemporaneous  with  the  signing, 
clearly  demonstrate  that  the  misrepresentation 
was  the  decisive  factor  in  causing  an  employee 
to  sign  an  authorization  card,  his  card  will  not 
be  counted;  but  where  the  only  indication  of 
reliance  on  such  a misrepresentation  is  the 
signer’s  subsequent  testimony  as  to  his  subjec- 
tive state  of  mind  when  signing  the  card,  the 
card  will  be  considered  valid.  (Garland  Knit- 
ting Mills,  NLRB-1969,  72  LRRM  1112;  Marie 
Phillips,  Inc.,  NLRB-1969,  72  LRRM  1103) 

In  determining  the  effect  to  be  given  authoriza- 
tion cards,  the  central  inquiry  is  whether  the 
employees  by  their  act  of  signing  clearly  mani- 
fested an  intent  to  designate  the  union  as  their 
bargaining  agent.  In  assessing  that  intent,  the 
starting  point  is  the  wording  of  the  carti.  Where 
a card  on  its  face  clearly  declares  a purpose  to 
designate  the  union  as  bargaining  agent,  the 
card  itself  effectively  advises  die  employee  of 
that  purpose.  This  is  particularly  so  where  the 
form  of  the  card  is  such  as  to  leave  no  room  for 
possible  ambiguity.  An  employee  who  signs 


Comment 


Court  upheld  the  NLRB's  bargaining  order  based 
on  the  authorization  cards  held  by  the  union 
prior  to  the  election.  See  NLRB  v.  Gissel 
Packing  Co. , supra. 


Prior  to  Gissel,  the  NLRB’s  position  on  bargain- 
ing orders  had  been  set  out  in  the  Aaron 
Brothers  case.  The  Board  stated  that  an  em- 
ployer’s refusal  to  recognize  a union  on  the 
basis  of  cards  would  not  violate  the  Act 
where  (1)  the  employer  does  not  engage  in 
substantial  unfair  labor  practices  designed  to 
dissipate  the  union’s  majority;  (2)  the  em- 
ployer does  not  engage  in  other  conduct  in- 
dicating an  objective  of  seeking  delay  and 
rejecting  the  collective  bargaining  concept; 
and  (3)  the  General  Counsel  does  not  offer 
any  other  affirmative  evidence  from  which 
an  inference  of  bad  faith  might  be  drawn. 
(Aaron  Brothers  Co. , NLRB -1966,  62  LRRM 
1160)  Although  the  NLRB's  brief  in  Gissel 
followed  the  Aaron  Brothers  approach,  the 
Supreme  Court  noted  that  in  oral  argument, 
the  Board  announced  that  it  virtually  had 
abandoned  the  good-faith  or  bad- faith  ap- 
proach. So  under  the  Board’s  current 
doctrine,  the  Court  said,  an  employer’s 
good-faith  doubt  of  the  union's  majority 
is  largely  irrelevant,  and  the  key  to  the 
issuance  of  a bargaining  order  is  the  com- 
mission of  serious  unfair  labor  practices 
that  interfere  with  the  election  processes 
and  tend  to  preclude  a fair  election.  The 
Court  remanded  the  cases  to  the  Board  ror 
findings  not  phrased  in  terms  of  good-  or 
bad-faith  doubt.  See  NLRB  v.  Gissel 
Packing  Co. , supra. 


This  case  was  used  as  a vehicle  by  the  Board 
to  restate  Its  position  on  when  authorization 
cards  will  be  counted  in  determining  a union’s 
majority  status.  The  Board’s  position  first  was 
stated  in  the  1963  Cumberland  Shoe  case  in 
which  the  Board  laid  down  the  rule  that  if  a 
card  is  unambiguous  on  its  face,  it  will  be 
counted  unless  the  union  solicitor  obtained  it 
by  the  representation  that  its  "sole”  or  "only" 
purpose  waj  to  obtain  an  election.  (Cumberland 
Shoe  Corp. , NLRB,  1963,  54  LRRM  1233;  en- 
forced by  CA  6,  1965,  60  LRRM  2305) 
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such  a card  may  not  understand  all  the  legal 
ramifications  that  may  follow  his  signing,  but 
if  he  can  read,  he  is  at  least  aware  that  by 
signing  he  is  effectuating  the  authorization  the 
card  declares.  Declarations  by  union  organiz- 
ers that  cards  are  desired  to  obtain  an  election 
do  not  constitute  misrepresentation  of  either 
fact  or  purpose  under  ordinary  circumstances. 
Such  statements  normally  are  no  more  than 
truthful  statements  of  a concurrent  purpose  for 
which  the  cards  are  sought.  So  the  fact  that 
employees  are  told  by  those  who  solicit  the 
cards  that  an  election  is  contemplated  or  that  a 
purpose  of  the  card  is  to  make  an  election  pos- 
sible is  not  sufficient,  of  itself,  for  vitiating 
unambiguously  worded  cards.  But  where  union 
organizers  solicit  cards  on  the  explicit  or  indi- 
rectly expressed  representation  that  they  will 
use  the  cards  "only"  to  obtain  an  election  and 
then  seek  to  use  them  to  establish  majority 
representation,  the  cards  will  be  invalidated* 
This  does  not  imply  that  a finding  of  misrepre- 
sentation will  be  limited  to  situations  in  which 
employees  expressly  are  told  in  haec  verba  that 
the  "sole"  or  "only"  purpose  of  the  cards  is  to 
obtain  an  election*  The  Board  never  has  sug- 
gested such  a mechanistic  application  of  the 
principles.  It  looks  to  substance,  rather  than 
form,  and  it  is  not  the  use  of  certain  key  or 
"magic"  words  that  is  controlling.  It  is  the 
totality  of  circumstances  surrounding  the  solici- 
tation of  the  cards  that  is  determinative.  (Levi 
Strauss  &.  Co. , NLRB-1968,  68  LRRM  1338; 
McEwen  Mfg.  Co. , NLRB- 1968,  68  LRRM  1343) 


In  the  Gissel  case,  the  Supreme  Court  approved 
the  Cumberland  Shoe  doctrine  as  restated  in 
Levi  Strauss,  See  NLRB  v,  Gissel  Packing  Co. , 
supra.  In  the  interval  between  Cumberland 
Shoe  and  Gissel,  several  U,  S.  courts  of 
appeals  refused  to  go  along  with  the  "sole"  or 
"only"  rule  of  Cumberland  Shoe,  See  NLRB  v. 
Swan  Super  Cleaners,  CA  6-1967,  66  LRRM 
2385;  NLRB  v.  Logan  Packing  Co. , CA  4-1967, 
66  LRRM  2596;  Crawford  Mfg.  Co.  v.  NLRB, 

CA  4-1967,  66  LRRM  2529,  cert,  denied  by  US 
SupCt-1968,  67  LRRM  2997;  NLRB  v.  Dan 
Howard  Mfg.  Co, , CA  7-1968,  67  LRRM  2278; 
The  Schwaizenbach-Huber  Co.  v.  NLRB,  CA  2- 
1969,  70  LRRM  2805.  In  the  Schwarzenbach 
case,  the  court  called  the  authorization -card 
"business"  an  "abomination. " These  decisions 
all  would  appear  to  be  affected  by  the  Supreme 
Court's  Gissel  opinion  where  the  cards  are 
unambiguous.  In  remanding  a case  to  the  NLRB 
following  the  Gissel  decision,  the  U,S.  Court  of 
Appeals  at  New  Orleans  said  a bargaining  order 
may  be  issued  where:  (1)  the  union  had  valid 
authorization  cards  from  a majority  of  the  em- 
ployees in  an  appropriate  unit;  (2)  the  employer’s 
unfair  labor  practices  were  serious  and  extensive, 
although  not  "outrageous"  or  "pervasive"  enough 
to  justify  a bargaining  order  in  the  absence  of  a 
card  majority;  (3)  the  possibility  of  erasing  the 
effects  of  the  employer's  conduct  and  of  ensuring 
a fair  election  are  slight;  and  (4)  employee  senti- 
ment best  can  be  protected  in  the  particular  case 
by  a bargaining  order.  (NLRB  v.  American  Cable 
Systems,  Inc. , CA  5-1969,  71  LRRM  2979) 


Bargaining  Rights:  Use  of 
Authorization  Cards  as  Basis; 
Delay  in  Issuing  Complaint 


An  employer  may  be  ordered  to  bargain 
with  a union  on  the  basis  of  authorization 
cards  obtained  by  the  union  from  a ma- 
jority of  the  employees  five  years  earlier. 

The  union  demanded  recognition  on  the 
basis  of  the  cards  in  1962.  When  the 
employer  refused,  the  union  petitioned  for 
an  election,  which  it  lost.  Although  the 
election  was  set  aside,  the  union  withdrew 
its  petition  for  a new  election  and  filed 
unfair -labor  -practice  charges.  The  NLRB's 
General  Counsel  deferred  action  on  the 
charges  for  15  months  because  he 
anticipated  correctly  that  the  Board  would 
reverse  its  policy  of  refusing  to  entertain 
refusal -to -bargain  charges  based  on  an 
employer's  refusal  to  recognize  a union 
before  an  election.  The  delay  in  issuing 
the  complaint  is  insufficient  ground  for  refusing 
to  enforce  the  Board's  bargaining  order,  the 
court  said.  (Bryant  Chucking  Grinder  Co.  v. 
NLRB,  CA  2-1967,  67  LRRM  2017) 


In  support  of  its  holding,  the  court  cited 
the  Supreme  Court’s  1962  Katz  decision 
in  which  the  Court  said:  "Inordinate  delay 
in  any  case  is  regrettable,  but  Congress 
has  introduced  no  time  limitation  into  the 
Act  except  that  in  Section  10(b).  ” 

(NLRB  v.  Katz,  US  SupCt-1962,  50  LRRM 
2177,  2182)  One  appeals  court  judge 
reluctantly  concurrei  in  the  decision 
"distasteful  though  that  is. " Another  judge 
dissented,  saying:  "The  Board  appears 
to  have  been  so  anxious  to  punish  the  guilty 
employer,  or  to  put  the  union  in  the  saddle 
regardless  of  all  other  considerations,  that 
it  has  completely  ignored  the  interest  of  the 
employees."  The  Supreme  Court  later  denied 
review  of  the  Bryant  Chucking  Grinder  case. 
(Bryant  Chucking  Grinder  Co.  v.  NLRB,  US 
SupCt-1968,  68  LRRM  2408) 
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Bargaining  Rights:  Use  of 
Authorization  Cards  as 
Basis:  Independent  Know- 
ledge of  Union's  Majority 


An  employer  may  be  ordered  to  bargain  with 
a union  on  the  basis  of  authorization  cards, 
even  though  he  does  not  commit  any  inde- 
pendent  unfair  labor  practices,  if  he  had  in- 
dependent factual  knowledge  of  the  union's 
majority  status.  In  this  case,  there  were 
only  four  employees  in  the  unit,  and  the 
employer's  representative  accepted  the  cards 
and  acknowledged  that  the  signatures  were 
genuine.  When  recognition  later  was  re- 
fused, all  four  employees  struck.  The  Board 
said  that  any  bona  fide  dispute  as  to  the 
union's  majority  status  had  been  dissipated. 
(Pacific  Abrasive  Supply  Co. , NLRB -1970, 
74LRRM1113) 


In  making  the  ruling,  the  Board  relied  on  the 
following  language  in  the  Supreme  Court's 
Gissel  opinion:  “When  confronted  by  a recog- 
nition demand  based  on  possession  of  cards 
signed  by  a majority  of  his  employee^  an 
employer  need  not  grant  recognition  immed- 
iately, but  may,  unless  he  has  knowledge 
independently  of  the  cards  that  the  union  has 
a majority,  decline  the  union's  request  and 
insist  on  an  election  * * \ " (Emphasis 
supplied.)  See  NLRB  v.  Gissel  Packing  Co. , 
supra. 


Bargaining  Rights:  Use  of 
Authorization  Cards  as 
Basis:  Interference 
Violations 


An  employer  may  be  ordered  to  bargain 
with  a union  whose  majority  status  has  been 
undermined  by  the  employer's  unlawful  acts 
of  interference.  A bargaining  order  is  war- 
ranted, even  assuming  that  the  employer's 
refusal  to  recognize  the  union  was  not  un- 
lawful The  decision  was  by  an  NLRB  panel 
composed  of  Chairman  Miller  and  Members 
Fanning  and  Brown.  Chairman  Miller  con- 
curred in  a separate  opinion.  (United  Pack- 
ing Co. , NLRB-1971,  76  LRRM  1156) 


Again,  the  Board  invoked  the  Gissel  opinion. 
Under  its  rationale,  the  Board  said,  it  is 
necessary  to  assess  the  extensiveness  of  the 
employer's  unfair  labor  practices  in  terms  of 
their  past  effect  on  the  election  conditions 
and  the  likelihood  of  their  recurrence  in  the 
future.  Chairman  Miller  said  that  he  would 
predicate  the  bargaining  order  solely  on  the 
employer's  commission  of  unlawful  inter- 
fe  ;nce  that  made  a fair  election  impossi- 
ble or  the  chance  of  a fair  rerun  slight.  See 
NLRB  v.  Gissel  Packing  Co, , supra. 


Bargaining  Rights:  Use  of 
Authorization  Cards  as  Basis; 
Minor  Violation 


An  unaggravated  interference  violation  of 
Section  8(a)(1),  standing  alone,  does  not 
warrant  the  issuance  of  a bargaining  order 
against  the  employer  after  the  union  had 
lost  an  election.  The  appropriate  remedy 
in  such  a case  is  the  issuance  of  an  order 
directing  the  employer  to  cease  and  desist 
from  any  further  8(a)(1)  violations  and  di- 
recting a new  election  after  the  passage  of  a 
reasonable  period  of  time  and  opportunity 
for  further  persuasion  by  the  union.  One 
judge  dissented  from  the  court's  refusal  to 
enforce  the  order  to  bargain.  (NLRB  v, 
Flomatic  Corp.,  CA  2-1965,  59  LRRM  2535) 

In  its  Gissel  Packing  opinion,  the  Supreme 
Court  said  that  there  is  a category  of  minor  or 
less  extensive  unfair  labor  practices  that,  be- 
cause of  their  minimal  impact  on  the  election 
machinery,  will  not  sustain  a bargaining  or- 
der. See  NLRB  v.  Gissel  Packing  Co. , supra. 


Describing  the  issuance  of  a bargaining  order  in 
such  a case  as  "strong  medicine,"  the  court 
urged  restraint  in  its  use.  It  added  that  the  argu- 
ment for  restraint  is  even  more  compelling  in 
the  light  of  the  Board’s  Bemel  Foam  decision, 
which  the  court  states  will  result  in  a union's 
taking  care  to  raise  an  unfair  labor  practice 
charge  along  with  petitioning  for  an  election 
even  though  there  is  only  a very  slight  basis  for 
doing  so.  The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  rejected  the  reasoning  of 
the  Second  Circuit,  stating  that  the  extent  of 
the  interference  by  the  employer  is  a matter 
within  the  expertise  of  the  Board.  (Steelworkers 
v.  NLRB  [Northwest  Engineering  Co.  ],  CA  DC- 
1967,  64  LRRM  2650)  The  Supreme  Court  later 
denied  review  of  this  case.  (Northwest  Engineer- 
ing Co.  v.  NLRB,  US  SupCt-1967,  66  LRRM  2444) 
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Bargaining  Rights:  Use  of 
Authorization  Cards  as  Basis; 
Minor  Violation  - Contd, 


A bargaining  order  issued  by  the  NLRB  on 
the  basis  of  findings  of  unlawful  interroga- 
tion of  employees  by  the  employer  and  un- 
lawful threats  of  reprisals  if  the  employees 
chose  the  union  as  bargaining  representa- 
tive was  denied  enforcement  by  the  U.  S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit. 

The  court  did  not  agree  with  some  of  the 
Board's  findings,  particularly  that  the  em- 
ployer's questioning  of  two  employees  was 
unlawful,  It  also  observed  that  there  was 
no  evidence  that  the  employer's  unlawful 
threat  to  close  the  plant  if  the  union  came 
in  was  known  to  anyone  other  than  the  em- 
ployee to  whom  it  was  made.  Under  the 
circumstances,  the  court  decided  that  the 
only  appropriate  course  was  to  vacate  the 
bargaining  order  and  remand  this  portion  of 
the  case  to  the  Board  for  further  findings  and 
conclusions.  (NLRB  v.  General  Stencils, 
Inc.,  CA  2-1971,  76  LRRM  2288) 


In  another  case,  the  U.S,  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Seventh  Circuit  enforced  a bargain- 
ing order,  although  it  had  some  misgivings 
about  the  actual  impact  of  the  employer's 
violations  and  whether  the  employees  would 
have  voted  for  the  union  even  if  the  employ- 
er had  not  committed  violations.  So  it  de- 
cided that  the  Board's  order  should  be  modi- 
fied to  advise  the  employees  of  their  right 
ro  petition  independently  for  a new  elec- 
tion. (NLRB  v.  Drives,  Inc,,  CA  7-1971, 

76  LRRM  2296) 


Bargaining  Rights:  Use  of 
Authorization  Cards  as  Basis; 
One-Year  Election  Rule 


Although  Section  9(c)  (3)  of  the  Act  forbids 
the  NLRB  to  conduct  a representation  elec- 
tion in  a unit  in  which  a valid  election  has 
been  conducted  during  the  preceding  12 
months,  this  does  not  bar  the  Board  from 
ordering  an  employer  to  bargain  with  a 
union  that,  although  defeated  in  the  elec- 
tion, has  obtained  authorization  cards  from 
a majority  of  the  employees  within  the 
year  following  the  election.  The  decision 
was  by  a three -judge  panel.  One  judge 
dissented.  (Conren,  Inc.  v.  NLRB,  CA  7- 
1966,  63  LRRM  2273) 


The  decision  upheld  that  of  the  NLRB. 
(Conren,  Inc.,  NLRB -1966,  61  LRRM  1090) 
The  dissenting  judge  expressed  the  view 
that  the  union's  soliciting  of  cards  within  a 
year  of  the  valid  election  is  as  disruptive  of 
industrial  peace  as  a second  election.  The 
TJ,S.  Supreme  Court  denied  review  of  the 
case,  (Conren,  Inc.  v,  NLRB,  US  SupCt- 
1967,  64  LRRM  2640) 


Conduct  of  Negotiations: 
Over -a II  Bad  Faith 


General  Electric  Company  violated  the  good- 
faith  bargaining  duty  under  the  Act  by  its 
conduct  both  at  and  away  from  the  bargain- 
ing table  during  its  1960  negotiations  with 
the  Electrical  Workers  (IUE).  This  was  ev- 
idenced by  GE's  (1)  presentation  of  its  per- 
sonal-accident insurance  proposal  on  a take- 
it- or- leave- it  basis,  even  though  the  pro- 
posal was  presented  before  the  company  was 
obligated  to  bargain  about  it;  (2)  refusal  to 
furnish  within  a reasonable  time  cost-related 
information  highly  relevant  to  certain  em- 
ployee benefit  proposals,  even  though  the 
company  insisted  that  it  was  bargaining 
about  level  of  benefits,  rather  than  costs; 

(3)  attempting  to  deal  separately  with  local 
unions  on  matters  properly  the  subject  of 
national  negotiations  and  by  soliciting 


More  than  nine  years  elapsed  before  this  case 
finally  was  resolved.  Over  10,000  pages  of 
testimony  were  taken  by  NLRB  Trial  Examiner 
Arthur  Leff  before  he  issued  his  report  in  the 
case.  The  NLRB  took  almost  four  years  in  issu- 
ing its  decision.  The  NLRB's  rulings  were  up- 
held by  the  appeals  court.  See  General 
Electric  Co.f  NLRB-1964,  57  LRRM  1491  for 
the  Board's  decision. 
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Issue 


Holding 


Bargaining  Obligation --Contd. 

Conduct  of  Negotiations: 
Over-all  Bad  Faith- -Contd. 


locals  to  abandon  or  refrain  from  supporting 
the  strike;  and  (4)  over- all  approach  to  and 
conduct  of  bargaining,  including  its  insist- 
ence on  its  "fair  and  firm”  contract  proposal 
and  its  employee  communications  campaign. 
The  decision  was  by  a three- judge  panel, 
and  each  judge  wrote  an  opinion.  There 
was  a principal  opinion  by  Judge  Kaufman, 
a concurring  opinion  by  Judge  Waterman, 
and  a concurring  and  dissenting  opinion  by 
Judge  Friendly.  (NLRBv.  General  Electric 
Co.,  CA  2-1969,  72  LRRM  2530)  The 
Supreme  Court  denied  review  of  the  case, 
and  it  also  denied  a petition  by  GE  for  a 
rehearing  on  the  denial  of  review.  (Gen- 
eral Electric  Co.  v.  NLRB,  US  SupCt-1970, 
73  LRRM  2600;  petition  for  rehearing  denied 


73  LRRM  2971) 


Conduct  of  Negotiations:  The  NLRB  had  no  authority  under  the  Act  to 

Denial  of  Check-off  order  an  employer  to  agree  to  a dues  check-off 

in  the  Initial  contract  with  a union,  even 
though  it  found  that  the  employer  had  failed 
to  bargain  in  good  faith  by  consistently  re- 
jecting the  union’s  demand  for  a check-off. 

The  NLRB  has  no  power  to  compel  an  em- 
ployer or  a union  to  agree  to  any  substantive 
contract  provision.  The  Supreme  Court's  de- 
cision was  by  a four-to-two  margin,  with 
Justices  Douglas  and  Stewart  dissenting  and 
Justices  White  and  Marshall  not  participating. 

It  reversed  the  second  decisions  in  the  case  of 
both  the  NLRB  and  the  U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  concurring, 
Justice  Harlan  noted  that  he  did  so  "on  the 
understanding  that  nothing  said  therein  is 
meant  to  disturb  or  question  the  primary  de- 
termination made  by  the  Board  and  sustained 
by  the  Court  of  Appeals  that  petitioner  did  not 
bargain  in  ’good  faith,  ’ and  thus  may  be  sub- 
ject to  a bargaining  order  enforceable  by  a 
citation  for  contempt  if  the  Board  deems  such 
a proceeding  appropriate.  " (H.  K.  Porter  Co. 
v.  NLRB,  US  SupCt-1970,  73  LRRM  2561) 


A company  violated  its  bargaining  duty  by 
refusing  during  negotiations,  as  a matter 
of  ’’principle,  ” to  grant  the  union  a dues 
check-off.  The  court  found  that  the  company 
adopted  its  bargaining  stance  to  weaken  or 


Comment 


In  its  first  decision  in  the  case,  the  Board 
found  a violation  of  the  bargaining  duty,  but 
it  did  not  order  the  company  to  grant  the 
check-off.  (H.K.  Porter  Ca  , NLRB-1965,  59 
LRRM  1462)  The  decision  was  upheld  by  the 
U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  the  Supreme  Court  denied  review. 
(Steelworkers  v.  NLRB  [H.  K.  Porter  Co.  ],  CA 
DC- 1966,  62  LRRM  2204;  H.K.  Pbrter  Co.  v. 
NLRB,  US  SupCt-1966,  63  LRRM  2236)  The  case 
went  back  to  the  appeals  court  when  a new  im- 
passe developed.  At  that  point,  the  court  said 
that  die  company  could  not  meet  its  obligation 
merely  by  negotiating  on  alternatives  to  a check- 
off. It  would  be  perfectly  proper,  the  court  said, 
for  the  NLRB  to  order  the  company  to  grant  a 
check-off  in  return  for  a reasonable  concession 
on  the  other  matters  still  in  dispute.  Indeed,  the 
coUrt  added,  "it  is  possible  that  in  an  appropriate 
case,  the  Board  could  simply  order  the  company 
to  grant  a check-off.  ” One  judge  dissented. 
(Steelworkers  v.  NLRB  [H.  K.  Porter  Co.  ],  CA 
DC-1967,  66  LRRM  2761) 

Upon  remand  of  the  case,  the  Board  ordered  the 
company  to  grant  the  dues  check-off.  It  had 
found  that  the  refusal  to  grant  the  check-off 
was  for  the  purpose  of  frustrating  an  agreement. 
(H.K.  Porter  Co. , NLRB-1968,  68  LRRM  1337) 
The  Board’s  decision  was  enforced  by  the  U.  S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  a per  curiam  order  by  a three -judge  panel, 
with  one  judge  dissenting.  (H.  K.  Porter  Co.  v. 
NLRB,  CA  DC-1969,  71  LRRM  2207) 

The  decision  by  the  NLRB  also  was  a divided 
one,  with  Members  Brown  and  Jenkins 
dissenting  to  the  holding  that  the  company 
violated  its  bargaining  duty,  (Roanoke 
Iron  & Bridge  Works,  Inc.,  NLRB-1966,  62 
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Conduct  of  Negotiations:  destroy  the  union.  It  said  that  an  employer 

Denial  of  Check-off- -Contd.  or  a union  may  not  assume  an  intransigent 

position  in  bad  faith  on  a mandatory  subject 
of  bargaining  even  though  its  purpose  to 
frustrate  an  agreement  on  that  issue  coincides 
with  a willingness  to  reach  some  over -all 
agreement.  One  member  of  the  three -judge 
panel  dissented,  pointing  out  that  the 
company  did  bargain  to  an  agreement,  al- 
though without  a check-off.  (Steelworkers 
v.  NLRB  [Roanoke  Iron  & Bridge  Works, 

Inc.  ],  CA  DC-1967,  67  LRRM  2450) 


LRRM  1464)  The  court  pointed  out  that  the 
purpose  in  the  H.K.  Porter  case  was  to 
frustrate  any  agreement  whatsoever,  while 
in  this  case  it  was  to  weaken  or  destroy  the 
union.  The  Supreme  Court  denied  review  of 
the  case.  (Roanoke  Iron  & Bridge  Works,  Inc. , 
v.  NLRB,  US  SupCt-1968,  68  LRRM  2097) 


A company  did  r.ot  violate  its  bargaining 
duty  by  refusing  to  agree  to  a union  dues 
check-off,  although  it  gave  "vague  and 
specious"  reasons  for  rejecting  the  proposal. 
The  bad -faith  import  is  negated  by  the 
bargaining  background  and  the  over -all 
course  of  the  negotiations.  (Cone  Mills 
Corp.,  NLRB-1968,  67  LRRM  1241) 


The  Board  cited  the  following  as  negating  bad 
faith;  (1)  There  is  insufficient  evidence  of  any 
determination  on  the  part  of  the  employer  to 
weaken  or  destroy  the  union;  (2)  the  employer 
has  dealt  with  the  union  almost  continuously 
since  the  1930*$,  and  since  1935  the  union  has 
functioned  without  any  provision  for  a check- 
off of  dues;  and  (3)  the  negotiations  produced 
agreement  on  many  items,  including  a 6. 2 per- 
cent wage  increase,  and  the  check-off  pro- 
posals received  considerable  attention  through- 
out the  negotiations.  The  company  was  found 
to  have  violated  the  Act  with  respect  to  a dis- 
charge and  a refusal  to  furnish  the  union  with 
certain  data  with  respect  to  a pension  plan. 

The  NLRB  was  upheld  on  the  pension-data 
finding  but  not  on  the  discharge.  (Cone  Mills 
Corp.  v.  NLRB,  CA  4-1969,  71  LRRM  2916) 


Conduct  of  Negotiations: 
Hard  Bargaining 


A company  did  not  violate  its  bargaining  duty 
by  insisting  upon,  during  protracted  bargaining 
covering  some  28  months  and  74  formal  nego- 
tiating sessions,  a modification  of  prior  con- 
tracts by  incorporation  of  a broad -management- 
rights  clause  and  language  limiting  arbitration 
to  grievances  based  upon  express  terms  of  the 
contract.  The  company  also  did  not  violate 
its  bargaining  duty  by  its  communications  to 
employees  during  negotiations,  including  let- 
ters, bulletins,  and  formal  and  informal  meet- 
ings. (Procter  & Gamble  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, NLRB-1966,  62  LRRM  1617) 

A company  did  not  violate  the  Act  by  ad  - 
hering  to  its  so-called  final  offer  during  the 
several  negotiating  meetings  that  were  held 
between  the  date  on  which  the  offer  was 
made  and  the  date  on  which  a strike  began. 

But  the  company  did  violate  the  Act  by 
insisting  to  the  point  of  impasse  that  any 
contract  signed  include  superseniority  for 
nonstrikers  a nd  strike  replacements.  (Phillip 
Carey  Manufacturing  Co.  v.  NLRB,  CA  6- 
1964.  55  LRRM  2821) 


In  clearing  the  company  of  violations,  the 
Board  distinguished  its  conduct  from  that 
of  General  Electric  in  the  GE  case.  It 
pointed  to  the  company’s  willingness  to 
make  concessions  on  other  points  and  the 
noncoercive  and  factual  nature  of  its 
communications  to  employees. 


In  clearing  the  company  of  any  violation  for 
adhering  to  its  final  offer,  the  court  agreed 
with  the  NLRB.  At  the  lime  the  case  was  pend 
ing  before  the  Board,  it  was  anticipated  that 
It  might  be  a forerunner  of  the  holding  in  the 
General  Electric  case.  But  the  Board  went  to 
great  lengths  to  make  clear  that  it  was  not 
passing  on  any  general  technique  of  bargaining. 
(Philip  Carey  Manufacturing  Co. , NLRB- 1963, 
52  LRRM  1184)  The  Supreme  Court  was  asked 
to  review  the  case  on  the  issue  of  whether  the 


^ 
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Conduct  of  Negotiations: 
Coordinated  or  Coalition 
Bargaining 


Holding 


A company  was  not  in  contempt  of  an  order 
requiring  it  to  bargain  in  good  faith  with  a 
union  where  It  held  32  bargaining  sessions  wit] 
the  union  at  which  practically  every  matter  in 
dispute  was  discussed.  Although  the  record 
of  these  sessions  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  com- 
pany and  the  union  were  on  nonconverging 
courses,  there  is  no  basis  for  finding  that  the 
conduct  and  actions  of  the  company  were  in 
contempt  of  the  bargaining  order.  (NLRB  v. 
American  Aggregate  Co. , CA  5-1964,  56 
LRRM  2997) 

A company  did  not  violate  the  Act  by  the 
totality  of  its  conduct  during  13  bargaining 
sessions  with  a union  without  reaching  an 
agreement.  Although  the  company  en- 
gaged in  a course  of  "hard  bargaining,  " 
the  following  evidence  its  good  faith:  (1) 

It  met  with  the  union  whenever  requested; 

(2)  it  submined  numerous  counterproposals, 
discussed  the  union's  proposals  at  length, 
and  gave  reasons  for  its  position  where  re- 
maining adamant;  and  (3)  by  the  end  of  the 
negotiations,  54  of  the  62  subsections  that 
had  been  submitted  for  consideration  had 
been  agreed  upon,  and  three  had  been 
withdrawn.  (Dierks  Forests,  Inc.,  NLRB- 
19&,  57  LRRM  1086) 

General  Electric  Company  violated  its  bargain- 
ing duty  under  the  Act  when  it  refused  to  bar- 
gain, after  it  had  received  formal  notice  of 
contract  reopening  from  the  Electrical  Workers 
(IUE),  with  an  IUE  bargaining  team  that  in- 
cluded representatives  of  seven  other  unions. 
But  GE  did  not  violate  the  Act  by  refusing  to 
meet  with  the  "coordinated"  or  "coalition" 
team  for  preliminary  discussions  prior  to  the 
formal  reopening  of  the  IUE  contract.  In  mak- 
ing this  distinction,  the  court  adopted  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  Member  Zagoria  at  the  Board 
level.  (General  Electric  Co,  v.  NLRB  CA  2- 
1969,  71  LRRM  2418) 

Shortly  after  the  court  decision  in  the  GE  case, 
theU.  S,  Court  of  Appeals  at  St.  Louis  held 
that  the  Minnesota  Mining  and  Manufacturing 
Company  violated  the  Act  by  refusing  to  bar- 
gain with  a negotiating  committee  of  OCAW 
that  included  members  employed  at  other  3M 
plants  who  were  members  of  other  unions.  The 


Comment 


charges  were  barred  by  the  six- month  statute 
of  limitations.  Review  was  denied.  (Philip 
Carey  Manufacturing  Co.  v.  NLRB-1964  57 
LRRM  2307) 

The  court  previously  enforced  an  NLRB 
order  requiring  the  employer  to  bargain  in 
good  faith  with  the  union.  The  Board's 
order  was  predicated  on  a finding  that  the 
company  displayed  a predetermination  not 
to  make  any  real  concession  and  to  reserve 
to  itself  unilateral  power  to  decide  matters 
of  earnings,  grievances,  and  other  conditions 
of  employment.  (American  Aggregate  Co. , 
NLRB-1959,  45  LRRM  1207;  enforced  NLRB  v. 
American  Aggregate  Co. , CA  5-1960,  47 
LRRM  2297) 

The  Board's  trial  examiner  had  found  a 
violation  of  the  bargaining  duty  based  on 
the  totality  of  the  company’s  conduct.  In 
rejecting  die  trial  examiner's  findings,  the 
Board  observed  that  it  has  been  admonished 
by  the  Supreme  Court  that  it  may  not  "either 
directly  or  indirectly,  compel  concessions 
or  otherwise  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  terms 
of  collective  bargaining  agreements. " (See 
NLRB  v.  American  National  insurance  Co., 

US  SupCt-1952,  30  LRRM  2147) 


The  basic  issue,  the  court  stated,  Is  whether  a 
union's  inclusion  of  members  of  other  unions  on 
its  bargaining  committee  justifies  an  employ- 
er's refusal  to  bargain.  It  does  not,  the  court 
said,  in  the  absence  of  a finding  of  bad  faith 
or  ulterior  motive  on  the  part  of  the  unions. 

So  long  as  the  committee  sought  to  bargain 
solely  on  behalf  of  employees  represented  by 
IUE,  the  company  was  not  entitled  to  refuse  to 
bargain.  The  preliminary  meeting  was  another 
matter,  the  court  said.  The  company  had  an 
absolute  right  to  refuse  to  engage  in  prelimi- 
nary meetings  prior  to  formal  reopening  of  the 
contract.  So  it  could  condition  its  agreement 
to  preliminary  meetings  on  a requirement  that 
the  union  negotiating  committee  be  limited 
to  members  of  the  union  with  which  the  new 
contract  was  to  be  negotiated.  At  the  NLRB 
level,  Member  Jenkins  dissented  in  full,  while 
Member  Zagoria  dissented  to  the  holding  on 
the  preliminary  meeting.  (General  Electric 
Co, , NLRB  1*68,  69  LRRM  1305)  Prior  to  the 
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Bargaining  Obligation-  -Contd* 

Conduct  of  Negotiations: 
Coordinated  or  Coalition 
Bargaining  --Conti 

couit  cited  the  GE  decision*  (Minnesota  Mining 
and  Manufacturing  Co,,  CA  8-1969,  72  LRRM 
2129) 

Board's  decision,  there  were  three  holdings 
on  the  Board's  request  for  a Section  l0(j)  in- 
junction pending  adjudication  of  the  case. 

(See  McLeod  v.  General  Electric  Co. , US  DC 
SNY-1966,  62  LRRM  2809;  CA  2-1966,  63 
LRRM  2809;  US  SupCt-1967,  64  LRRM  2129.) 

In  a somewhat  related  holding,  the  NLRB  held 
that  a union  violated  its  bargaining  duty  by  in- 
sisting that  an  employer  continue  to  recognize 
it  as  bargaining  representative  for  an  inappro- 
priate unit  following  a unit-clarification  finding 
by  the  Board.  (C  nlth  Steel  Workers  [A.  0. 
Smith  Corp.],  NLRB-1969,  70  LRRM  1145) 

Conduct  of  Negotiations: 
Coordinated  or  Company- 
Wide  Bargaining 

By  Insisting  on  simultaneous  and  satisfactory 
settlement  of  contracts  in  other  bargaining 
units  of  the  company  and  by  striking  in  sup- 
port of  such  demands,  a group  of  unions  un- 
lawfully attempted  to  engage  in  company- 
wide bargaining.  The  integrity  of  a bar- 
gaining unit,  whether  established  by  certi- 
fication or  by  voluntary  agreement  of  the 
parties,  may  not  be  unilaterally  attacked. 
(AFL-CIO  Joint  Negotiating  Committee 
[Phelps  Dodge  Corp,  ],  NLRB- 1970,  74 
LRRM  1705)  The  case  is  pending  before  the 
U*  S,  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Third  Circuit. 

In  another  case  growing  out  of  the  long  and 
bitter  copper  strike  of  1967-1968,  an  NLRB 
trial  examiner  found  that  the  Steelworkers 
and  nine  other  unions  violated  the  Act  in  the 
attempt  to  engage  in  "coordinated''  or  com- 
pany-wide bargaining  with  Kennecott  Copper 
Corporation.  But  no  exceptions  were  filed 
by  the  unions  within  the  time  limit,  even 
though  the  Board  had  granted  an  extension  of 
time.  So  the  Board  disposed  of  the  case  in  a 
routine  order,  (See  70  LRR 199,  70  LRR  427.) 

Conduct  of  Negotiations: 
Joint  Bargaining  (At 
Employer's  Request) 

Although  a company  may  suggest  the  presence 
of  two  unions  at  negotiations  it  may  not  insist 
upon  such  presence  to  the  point  of  impasse;  it 
is  not  a mandatory  subject  for  bargaining 
under  the  Act.  By  insisting  upon  such  joint 
negotiations,  the  company  was  Infringing  up- 
on a basic  employee  right  guaranteed  by  the 
Act --the  right  of  employees  to  select  their  own 
bargaining  representatives.  (F.  W,  Woolworth 
Co. , NLRB-1969,  72  LRRM  1465) 

The  company  operates  a chain  of  stores.  One 
union  was  certified  as  bargaining  agent  for  the 
selling  and  nonselling  employees  in  one  store. 
Another  union  was  certified  as  bargaining  agent 
for  the  culinary  department  employees  in  the 
same  store.  The  company  insisted  that  the  two 
unions  negotiate  jointly  with  it.  It  cited  the 
decisions  on  coordinated  bargaining  by  unions. 
But  the  Board  emphasized  that  there  is  no  re- 
verse application  of  die  principle  laid  down  in 
the  coordinated  bargaining  cases. 

Data  for  Bargaining: 
Arbitration  Claim  Files 

The  obligation  under  the  Act  of  an  employer  to 
provide  a union  bargaining  represent  idve  with 
information  needed  by  the  ,,nlon  to  police  its 
contract  extends  to  an  emp;  , er's  files  of 
claims  under  an  arbitration  award  directing  that 
wage  payments  be  made  to  certain  employees. 
The  Board  said  that  only  by  having  access  to  the 
files  could  the  union  evaluate  die  fairness  of 
the  employer's  compliance  with  the  arbitration 
award.  (Twin  City  Lines,  Inc. , NLRB- 1968, 

67  LRRM  1553) 

As  a result  of  a snowstorm,  the  company  had 
to  cancel  all  service  for  several  hours.  The 
arbitrator  awarded  pay  to  the  employees  de- 
pending on  the  time  they  reported  or  tele- 
phoned. The  company's  limited  offer  to 
give  die  union  access  to  the  files  of  specifical- 
ly named  employees  was  not  considered 
adequate  by  the  court. 

Data  for  Bargaining: 
Benefit  Programs 

0 

ERiC 

A company  violated  its  bargaining  duty 
under  die  Act  by  refusing  during  negotia- 
tions to  furnish  the  union  with  information 
relating  to  the  cost  of  proposed  improve- 

l«e;i 

The  same  court,  in  a decision  handed 
down  in  1961,  had  held  that  the  company 
did  not  violate  its  bargaining  duty  when  it 
refused  to  give  the  union  information 
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Data  for  Bargaining:  meats  in  existing  welfare  programs.  The 

Benefit  Programs- -Contd.  union  had  demanded  the  information  to 
permit  it  better  to  evaluate  the  desirabil- 
ity of  an  increase  in  welfare  benefits  as 
opposed  to  an  equivalent  increase  in  take- 
home  pay.  (Sylvania  Electric  Products, 

Inc.  v.  NLRB,  CA  1-1966,  61 LRJRM  2657) 
The  Supreme  Court  denied  review  of  the 
holding.  (Sylvania  Electric  Products,  Inc., 
v.  NLRB,  US  SupCt-1966,  63  LRRM  2236) 


Data  for  Bargaining:  An  employer  lawfully  refused  to  supply  a union 

Grievance  Information  with  cost  information  relating  to  the  subcon- 

tracting of  certain  work,  notwithstanding  die 
union's  contention  that  the  information  was 
needed  to  enable  it  to  process  grievances  alleg- 
ing that  die  subcontracting  Violated  the  con- 
tract. Hie  union  said  it  needed  information 
relating  to  the  cost  of  subcontracting  and  the 
cost  of  having  the  work  done  by  employees  of 
the  company.  But  the  Board  found  that  none  of 
the  contract  provisions  alleged  to  have  been 
violated  referred  to  cost,  (Southwestern  Bell 
Telephone  Co. , NLRB- 1968,  69  LRRM  1251) 


Data  for  Bargaining: 
Merit- Rating  Data 


Data  for  Bargaining; 
Names  and  Addresses 


A company  violated  the  Act  by  refusing  to  pro- 
vide a union  representing  a unit  of  professional 
employees  in  a research  center  with  the  follow- 
ing Information;  (1)  the  current  salary  "guide 
curves"  used  by  the  company  in  the  administra- 
tion of  its  salary  system;  (2)  the  guide  curves  for 
the  previous  five  years;  (3)  the  academic 
degrees  of  all  employees  in  the  bargaining  unit, 
along  with  a statement  of  the  principal  type  of 
work  each  had  been  performing.  (Emeryville 
Research  Center,  NLRB-1969,  70  LRRM  1099) 

Under  the  particular  facts  of  the  case,  an  em- 
ployer must  supply  a union  bargaining  repre- 
sentative with  a mailing  list  of  the  names  and 
home  addresses  of  all  employees  in  die  bargain- 
ing unit.  Possession  of  die  mailing  list  is 
relevant  to  the  union's  performance  of  its  re- 
sponsibilities in  representing  the  employees. 

The  court  pointed  out  that  when  bargaining 
actually  was  in  progress,  the  company  mailed 
literature  to  the  employees  that  supported  die 
company's  position.  Unless  the  bargaining  was 
to  be  completely  one-sided,  the  court  con- 
cluded, the  union  had  to  know  die  persons  for 
whom  it  was  bargaining  so  it  could  present  its 
arguments  to  diem  and  leam  their  opinions, 
(Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Calif,  v.  NLRB,  CA  9- 
1968,  69  LRRM  2014) 

An  insurance  company  unlawfully  refused  to 
supply  a union  with  a list  of  names  and  ad- 


relating  to  the  cost  of  a non -contributory 
group  insurance  program.  Such  costs,  the 
court  said,  are  neither  wages  nor  conditions 
of  employment,  and  they  did  not  become  a 
bargaining  issue,  since  they  were  not 
interposed  as  a ground  for  resisting  a request 
for  a change  in  coverage.  (Sylvania  Electric 
Products,  Inc.  v.  NLRB,  CA  1-1961,  48 
LRRM  2313;  cert  denied,  US  SupCt-1961, 

49  LRRM  2173) 

The  union  had  tried  unsuccessfully  to  obtain  a 
ban  on  subcontracting  for  some  time.  After 
the  company  subcontracted  two  projects,  the 
union  filed  grievances.  The  company  refused 
to  supply  the  information,  explaining  that  the 
work  had  been  subcontracted  because  its  own 
employees  were  too  busy  to  do  it. 


In  deciding  that  the  company  was  obligated 
to  provide  the  union  with  the  information  re- 
quested regarding  the  guide  curves,  die  Board 
stated  that  the  information  was  necessary  to 
enable  the  union  to  bargain  intelligently.  The 
case  is  pending  before  the  U,S.  Court  of 
Appeals  at  San  Francisco  on  a petition  for 
review. 


Among  the  particular  facts  cited  by  the  court 
In  support  of  its  holding  were;  (1)  the  rela- 
tively low  union  membership  in  the  unit  (only 
about  half);  (2)  the  residential  dispersion  of 
unit  employees  over  a five  or  six  county  area; 
(3)  the  apparent  ineffectiveness  of  the  steward 
system;  (4)  the  lack  of  adequate  exposure  of 
unit  employees  to  union  bulletin  boards;  and 
(5)  the  Inefficiency  of  handbilling  efforts. 

The  decision  upheld  that  of  the  NLRB.  Mem- 
ber Zagoria  dissented  at  the  Board  level,  con- 
tending that  the  union's  request  for  the  home 
addresses  was  based  solely  on  its  desire  to 
"counter  the  company  propaganda"  and  this 
negated  any  suggestion  that  the  list  was  sought 
for  bargaining  purposes.  (Standard  Oil  Co#  of 
Calif.,  NLRB- 1967,  65  LRRM  1509) 

In  a sharply  worded  dissent,  Judge  Friendly  said: 
"The  occasion  for  my  dissent  is  that  we  engage 
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Data  for  bargaining: 
Names  afid  Addresses-  - 


Contd.  '• 


dresses  of  bargaining- unit  employees,  where 
the  unit  was  nation -vide  and  covered  some 
16,000  Insurance  agents  in  897  of  the  compa- 
ny’s offices.  The  union  contended  it  needed 
the  list  to  solicit  employee  views  on  contract 
proposals,  inform  them  concerning  contract 
benefits,  aad  encourage  their  participation  in 
policing  the  labor  agreement  (Prudential  In- 
surance Co. , v.  NLRB,  CA  2-1969,  71  LRRM 
2254)  The  Supreme  Court  denied  review  of 
the  holding.  (Prudential  Insurance  Co.  v. 
NLRB-1969,  72  LRRM  2695) 


in  self-deception  when  we  proceed  on  the  basis 
that  the  union’s  real  objective  is  what  its  request 
of  Prudential  professed.  There  comes  a point 
where  we  ‘should  not  be  ignorant  as  judges  of 
what  we  know  as  men.  ’ • • • The  union  wants 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  agents  not  to  poll 
them  about  contract  proposals  nor  to  service  their 
grievances,  but  to  engage  in  active  solicitation 
of  membership, " The  majority  opinion  upheld 
die  holding  of  the  Board.  (Prudential  Insurance 
Co.,  NLRB- 1968.  69  LRRM  1409) 


A large  aircraft  company  violated  the  Act 
by  refusing  to  furnish  to  die  Machinists 
Union  a list  of  die  names  and  addresses  of 
all  employees  in  the  bargaining  unit  repre- 
sented by  the  union.  The  court  rejected  the 
adequacy  of  a number  of  alternative  w ays, 
suggested  by  the  company,  by  which  the 
union  could  communicate  with  the  employ- 
ees, such  as  handbilling,  bulletin  boards, 
and  distribution  racks.  (United  Aircraft 
Corp.  v.  NLRB,  CA  2-1970,  75  LRRM 
2692) 


As  in  the  Standard  Oil  and  Prudential  cases, 
the  court  stressed  the  large  number  of  employ- 
ees — 25, 000  — and  their  dispersal  over  a 
wide  area. 


Data  for  Bargaining:  Point 
Information 


Data  for  Bargaining:  Profit 
Information 


A company  did  not  violate  the  Act  by  refusing 
to  furnish  a union  point  information  used  in 
evaluating  the  various  elements  of  a job  for 
classification  purposes— under  the  particular 
circumstances  of  die  case.  The  union  appar- 
ently had  abandoned  its  demand  for  the  point 
information  and  made  no  further  requests  for 
it  for  eight  months.  So  die  Board  concluded 
that  die  demand  was  not  related  either  to  a 
pending  grievance  or  the  general  administra- 
tion of  the  contract.  Member  Fanning  As- 
sented. (Anaconda  American  Brass  Co. , 

NLRB- 1964,  57  LRRM  1001) 

An  employer  who  pleaded  inability  to  pay 
a wage  increase  did  not  fulfill  his  obli* 
gation  to  substantiate  his  claim  when  be 
permitted  a union -selected  accountant  to 
go  over  his  books  to  verify  die  employer’s 
profit -and -loss  statement.  The  exam- 
ination was  subject  to  a condition  that  the 
accountant  would  tell  the  union  only 
whether  the  profit -and -loss  statement  was 
accurate.  One  judge  dissented  In  part.  (Metlox 
Mfg.  Co.  v,  NLRB,  CA  9-1967,  65  LRRM  2637) 


18C4 


Dissenting  Member  Fanning  contended 
that  the  holding  was  ’’disruptive  of  long- 
established  precedents. M He  argued  that 
the  union  had  at  all  times  a statutory 
right  to  know  precisely  what  points  the 
company  had  assigned  to  any  or  all  jobs. 


The  court  upheld  the  decision  of  the  NLRB 
in  the  case.  (Metlox  Manufacturing  Co. , 
NLRB-1965,  59  LRRM  1657)  The  Supreme 
Court  denied  review  of  the  case.  (Metlox 
Manufacturing  Co.  v.  NLRB,  US  SupCt-1968, 
67  LRRM  2231).  The  U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals  at 
Richmond,  agreeing  with  the  NLRB,  held  that 
another  employer  was  not  required  to  furnish  a 
union  with  detailed  information  on  gross  profits 
and  deductions  therefrom  for  the  unions  use  in 
bargalningonabomshasedonapeicentage  of 
profits  where  the  employer  did  not  plead 
inability  to  pay  a higher  bonus,  and  the  union 
showed  no  specific  need  for  the  data.  (Furni- 
ture Workers  v,  NLRB  [White  Furniture  Co.  ] 

CA  4-1967,  67  LRRM  2484) 
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Data  for  Bargaining:  Profit 
Information- -Contd. 

An  employer  who  claims  that  competitive 
disadvantage  precludes  him  from  granting 
a wage  increase  has  the  same  duty  to  meet  a 
union's  demand  for  substantiating  data  as  an 
employer  who  claims  inability  to  pay. 

(NLRB  v.  Western  Wirebound  Box  Co. , 

CA  9-1966.  61  LRRM  2218) 

Noting  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  an 
employer  who  asserts  inability  to  pay  a wage  i 

increase  has  an  obligation  to  present  proof  of 
its  accuracy,  tae  Court  stated  that  it  could  see 
no  reason  why  an  employer  who  insistently  as- 
serts that  competitive  disadvantage  bars  grant- 
ing a union  wage  demand  does  not  have  a like 
duty  to  come  forward,  on  request,  with  some 
substantiation.  The  decision  upheld  that  of  the 
NLRB.  (Western  Wirebound  Box  Co. , NLRB- 
1964,  55  LRRM  1193) 

Data  for  Bargaining: 
Salary  Data 

A publishing  company  violated  its  bargaining 
duty  under  the  Act  when  it  refused  to  give  a 
union  representing  a unit  of  the  company's 
employees  information  relating  to  the  exact 
salaries  paid  employees  in  the  unit,  including 
those  paid  salaries  in  excess  of  those  specified 
in  die  union  contract.  The  company  pro- 
vided information  with  respect  to  each  em- 
ployee not  receiving  the  top  minimum  for  his 
classification  and  the  experience  rating  of 
each  employee  covered  by  the  agreement. 

But  it  refused  to  furnish  die  union  information 
relating  to  salaries  of  employees  paid  in  ex- 
cess of  die  top  minimum.  (Cowles  Communi- 
cations, Inc. , NLRB- 1968,  69  LRRM  1100) 

Member  Zagoria  dissented,  stating  that  he  is 
reluctant  to  tie  any  more  mandatory  corsets 
around  the  bargaining  process  than  the  weight 
of  the  evidence  requires.  It  was  his  position 
that  the  union's  needs  would  be  met  by  requir- 
ing die  company  to  furnish  a list  of  salaries 
above  die  top  minimum  rates,  including  a 
statement  of  how  many  employees  receive 
each  salary. 

Data  for  Bargaining: 
Subcontracting 

See  discussion  under  "Arbitration  Enforcement 
Cases"  (NLRB  Jurisdiction:  Interpretation  of 
Contracts) 

Data  for  Bargaining: 
Time  Studies 

A company  must  let  the  union  have  accesc 
to  die  plant  to  make  its  own  time  studies 
of  disputed  operations  involved  in  pending 
grievances.  The  time  studies  were  rele- 
vant and  necessary  to  the  union's  adminis- 
tration of  die  grievance  machinery  of  the 
contract,  and  the  needed  information  was 
not  available  to  the  union  through  alterna- 
tive channels.  (The  Fafair  Bearing  Com- 
pany v.  NLRB,  CA  2-1966,  62  LRRM  2415) 

The  decision  of  the  appeals  court  upheld  that 
of  die  NLRB  in  the  case.  (Fafnir  Bearing  Co. , 

NLRB- 1964,  56  LRRM  13  08)  Before  the  appeals 
court  acted,  die  case  v ent  to  the  Supreme 
Court  on  the  issue  of  die  rigjit  of  the  union, 
the  successful  charging  party,  to  intervene  in  i 

die  review  proceeding  before  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  at  New  York.  The  Supreme  Court 
upheld  die  rigfit  of  die  union  to  intervene;  it 
remanded  die  case  to  the  appeals  court  for  fur- 
ther proceedings.  (Auto  Workers  v.  Fafnir 
Bearing  Co.,  US  SupCt-1965,  60  LRRM  2479) 

"V 

A company  violated  its  bargaining  duty  by 
refusing  to  make  plant  facilities  available  to 
a union  that  asked  permission  to  conduct  a 
time  study,  since  die  information  the  union 
sought  was  necessary  to  enable  it  to  decide 
whether  to  go  to  arbitration  over  a grievance 
protesting  piece  rates  set  by  the  company  pur- 
suant to  a time  study  of  its  own.  (Wilson 
Athletic  Goods  Mfg.  Co,,  NLRB- 1968,  67 
LRRM  1193) 

Contrary  to  die  finding  of  its  trial  examiner, 
the  Board  found  it  immaterial  that  the  union 
did  not  request  to  review  the  company's  time 
Study  before  seeking  to  conduct  its  own.  In  a 
later  case,  the  U.  S,  Court  of  Appeals  at 
Richmond  upheld  the  right  of  a union  to  make  ^ 

its  own  time  studies  in  connection  with  griev- 
ance processing,  despite  a "zipper"  clause  in 
the  contract  stating  that  the  agreement  consti- 
tutes a full  and  complete  settlement  of  all  bar- 
gainable  subjects.  Although  this  foreclosed 
further  negotiations  on  subjects  bargained  about, 
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the  court  said,  it  did  not  waive  the  union's  right 
to  make  time  studies,  (General  Electric  Co.  v. 
NLRB,  CA  4-1969,  71  LRRM  2562)  The  Supreme 
Court  denied  review  of  lie  holding  in  the  General 
Electric  case.  (General  Electric  Co.  v.  NLRB, 

US  SupCt-1970,  73  LRRM  2120) 


In  another  case  involving  General  Electric 
Company,  the  NLRB  held  that  the  company 
violated  the  Act  by  refusing  a union *s  request 
that  a union  representative  be  permitted  to 
make  an  evaluation  within  the  plant  of  two 
jobs  involved  in  grievances  filed  under  the 
collective  bargaining  contract.  The  company 
offered,  instead,  to  give  the  union  video 
tapes  showing  the  manner  in  which  the  two 
jobs  are  performed.  But  the  video  tapes 
were  not  considered  to  be  a necessarily  re- 
liable and  reasonably  expeditious  substitute 
for  the  in-plant  evaluation  sought  by  the 
union.  The  decision  was  by  a thr^ mem- 
ber panel,  with  Members  Fanning  and  Brown 
comprising  the  majority  and  Chairman  Miller 
dissenting,  (General  Electric  Co, , NLRB- 
1970,  75  LRRM  1265) 


In  his  dissent,  Chairman  Miller  observed  that 
he  thought  it  to  be  the  rule  of  law,  that  while 
an  employer  must  supply  necessary  and  rele- 
vant information  to  a union,  he  need  not  sup- 
ply it  in  precisely  the  form  requested. 


Wage  Data  Obtained 
In  Confidence 


A company  that  conducted  an  area  wage  sur- 
vey violated  the  Act  when  it  refused  to  furn- 
ish an  incumbent  union  with  correlated  data 
tying  job  classifications  and  pay  rates  to  the 
specific  companies  surveyed.  The  company 
was  engaged  in  a wage  dispute  with  the  union, 
and  it  furnished  the  union  with  a graph  show- 
ing 20  job  classifications,  as  well  as  the  high- 
est and  lowest  paid  for  each  classification  by 
each  company  surveyed.  The  union  chal- 
lenged the  data  and  asked  that  the  rates  be 
tied  to  particular  companies.  The  company 
refused,  stating  that  the  information  had  been 
obtained  in  confidence.  The  Board  rejects  the 
company’*  position,  stating  that  information 
is  not  exempt  from  disclosure  "merely  because 
it  was  obtained  from  other  employers  in  confi- 
dence," (General  Electric  Co,,  NLRB-1970, 

74  LRRM  1444) 


In  support  of  its  holding,  the  Board  cited  an 
earlier  decision  involving  General  Electric  in 
which  a trial  examiner,  with  Board  approval, 
stated:  "should  such  correlated  (area  wage 
survey)  information  be  necessary  for  the  intel- 
ligent processing  of  grievances  by  the  union, 
the  company  would  not  be  warranted  in  with- 
holding it  from  the  union  because  it  may  have 
been  given  such  information  on  the  understand- 
ing that  it  would  not  be  disclosed, " (General 
Electric  Co.,  NLRB-1968,  69  LRRM  1254) 


Execution  of  Contract 


Au  employer  violated  the  Act  by  refusing  to 
execute  a written  contract  with  a certified 
union  even  though  the  contract,  if  properly 
signed,  would  have  expired  prior  to  enforce- 
ment of  the  Board's  order,  and  the  union 
apparently  had  lost  its  majority  status.  A 
new  expiration  date  extending  six  months 
beyond  that  agreed  to  was  fixed  by  the  court 


The  holding  was  based  on  the  language  of 
Section  8(d)  of  the  Act  requiring  a party  to 
bargain,  upon  request,  to  execute  a written 
contract  incorporating  any  agreement  reached. 
Once  full  agreement  has  been  reached,  the 
duty  to  execute  a written  contract  is  applied 
strictly,  as  the  decision  in  this  case  shows. 

The  court’s  decision  affirmed  that  of  the  NLRB 
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Execution  of  Contract--  One  judge  dissented,  (NLRB  v.  Warrensburg 

Contd.  Board  & Paper  Corp. , CA  2-1965  , 58  LRRM 

2145) 


in  the  case.  (Warrensburg  Board  & Paper  Corp. , 
NLRB-1963,  53  LRRM  1335) 


A company  was  adjudged  in  civil  contempt  of 
a bargaining  order  issued  under  the  Act  when 
it  refused  to  execute  a contract  incorporating 
the  agreement  readied  with  the  union*  The 
court  also  adjudged  the  company  in  contempt 
for  unilaterally  granting  wage  raises  to  some 
employees  without  notifying  the  bargaining 
representative  or  giving  it  an  opportunity 
to  bargain  about  the  increases.  (NLRB  v. 
Ralph  Printing  & Lithography  Co. , CA  8- 
1970,  75  LRRM  2267) 


The  execution  of  a contract  in  this  case  was 
refused  by  the  owner  of  the  company  after  his 
attorney  had  reached  an  agreement  with  the 
union. 


Multi- Employer  Bargaining: 
Employer  Withdrawal 


An  employer  was  obligated  to  sign  a contract 
negotiated  by  a multi -employer  group,  even 
though  he  had  given  notice  of  an  Intent  to 
withdraw  and  had  filed  an  election  petition 
before  the  contract  was  signed.  It  made  no 
difference  whether  the  union  still  had  a 
majority  at  the  employer's  plant;  nor  did  it 
matter  that  the  union  in  the  past  had  negotiat- 
ed special  terms  with  some  employers  in  the 
group.  (NLRBv.  Sheridan  Creations,  Inc., 

CA  2-1966,  61  LRRM  2586) 


The  decision  upheld  the  ruling  of  the  NLRB 
(57  LRRM  1176).  The  employer  sought 
Supreme  Court  review,  but  review  was  denied, 
(Sheridan  Creations,  Inc.  v.  NLRB,  US  SupCt,- 
1967,  64  LRRM  2108) 


An  employer  who  was  operating  his  business  as 
a debtor  in  possession  while  an  arrangement 
was  being  established  under  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  did  not  violate  the  Act  by  refusing  to  ad- 
here to  a multi-employer  agreement  nego- 
tiated by  an  association  to  which  he  belonged, 
even  though  he  did  not  give  timely  notice  of 
withdrawal  from  the  multi- employer  bargain- 
ing relationship.  The  unusual  circumstances 
relating  to  the  employer's  financial  condition 
provided  a basis  for  an  exception.  (U.S. 
lingerie  Corp. , NLRB-1968,  67  LRRM  1482) 

See  below  under  "NLRB  Remedies:  Bargaining 
Violations"  in  which  an  employer  who  refused 
to  execute  a contract  negotiated  on  his  behalf 
by  an  association  from  which  he  had  not  made 
p timely  withdrawal  was  required  to  pay  die 
fringe  benefits  called  for  by  the  contract. 
(NLRB  v.  Strong  [Strong  Roofing  & Insulating 
Co.],  US  SupCt-1969,  70  LRRM  2100) 


Multi -Employer  Bargaining: 
Union  Withdrawal 


o 


The  rules  governing  withdrawals  from  multi- 
employer bargaining  relationships  are  equally 
applicable  to  employers  and  unions.  On  this 
basis,  a union  lawfully  withdrew  fropa  such  a 
relationship  where  (1)  the  withdrawal  was  made 


It  has  been  die  NLRB's  position  that  to  withdraw 
from  a multi -employer  bargaining  relation- 
ship, an  employer  or  a union  ordinarily  must 
give^tfiftely  and  unequivocal  notice  of  with- 
drawal For  a notice  to  be  timely,  it  must 
be  given  before  the  date  set  to  begin  multi- 
employer  negotiations.  But  the  Board  will 
recognize  an  exception  where  there  are  unusual 
circumstances  affecting  the  notice  of  with- 
drawal 


This  was  the  second  case  in  which  the  NLRB 
held  that  the  rules  applicable  to  employer 
withdrawals  from  multi-employer  bargaining 
relationships  were  equally  applicable  to  union 
withdrawals.  The  first  involved  Detroit  news- 
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before  the  date  set  to  begin  multi-employer 
negotiations,  and  (2)  the  withdrawal  was  un- 
equivocal*  The  decision  upheld  a split  ruling 
by  the  NLRB.  (Publishers'  Association  of  New 
York  City  v.  NLRB,  CA  2-1966,  62  LRRM 
2722)  The  Supreme  Court  denied  review  of 
the  case.  (Publishers  Association  cf  New  York 
City  v.  NLRB,  US  SupCt-1966,  63  LRRM 
2527) 


papers.  (Evening  News  Assn. , NLRB-1965,  60 
LRRM  1149,  1154)  Member  Brown  dissented 
at  the  Board  level  in  both  cases.  The  Board's 
decision  in  the  Detroit  Newspapers  case  was 
upheld  by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  at  Cin- 
cinnati, (Detroit  Newspapers  Publishers  Assn. 
V.  NLRB,  CA  6-1967,  64  LRRM  2403)  The 
NLRB  later  held  that  a union  may  withdraw 
from  multi-employer  bargaining  with  respect 
to  one  or  more  employers  while  continuing 
such  bargaining  with  the  remaining  members. 
But  it  also  held  that  the  remaining  employers 
may  withdraw  from  the  multi- employer  bar- 
gaining if  they  believe  die  union's  fragmenta- 
tion efforts  make  such  bargaining  no  longer 
desirable.  (Pacific  Coast  Assoc,  of  Pulp  and 
Paper  Manufacturers,  NLRB-1967,  64  LRRM 
1420) 


Ratification  of  Settlement 


Rejection  of  a negotiated  contract  by  a majority 
of  skilled  workers,  who  comprise  10  percent  of 
the  bargaining  unit,  means  that  no  contract 
came  into  existence,  even  though  a majority 
of  die  production  and  maintenance  workers, 
who  make  up  the  remaining  90  percent  of  the 
unit,  voted  approvaL  The  method  of  ratifying 
a contract,  the  U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals  at 
Cincinnati  ruled,  is  an  internal  concern  of  the 
union.  The  court  upheld  the  dismissal  of  an 
action  brought  by  the  employer  under  Section  301 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  for  breach  of  contract. 
(Lear  Siegler,  Inc.  v.  UAW,  CA  6-1969,  73 
LRRM  2097) 


Subjects  for  Bargaining: 
"Bar  list" 


A "bar  list"  --  a list  maintained  by  an  oil 
company  of  former  employees  and  others  who 
are  barred  from  entering  its  refineries  — is  a 
mandatory  subject  of  bargaining  under  the 
Act  The  list,  which  had  been  in  existence 
for  over  30  years,  contained  the  names  of 
(1)  all  employees  who  had  been  discharged 
regardless  of  the  reason;  (2)  employees  who 
quit  and  who,  in  the  company's  judgment, 
had  been  submaiginal  workers;  and  (3)  em- 
ployees of  contractors  who  had  been  dis- 
charged for  breach  of  rules  while  working  on 
the  company's  property.  (Shell  Oil  Co. , 
NLRB-1967,  66  LRRM  1038) 


Subjects  for  Bargaining: 
Cafeteria,  Vending  Machine 
Prices 


A company  was  not  required,  upon  request  by 
a union,  to  bargain  about  changes  in  prices 
in  a plant  cafeteria  operated  by  a caterer. 
Although  die  company  arranged  for  meetings 
between  the  union  and  the  caterer,  it  took  the 
position  that  it  could  not  discuss  or  bargain 

lscs 


The  appeals  court  finds,  however,  that  the  lower 
court  erred  in  granting  summary  judgment  on  the 
point  that  the  skilled  workers  were  not  a "labor 
organization"  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act, 
thus  rejecting  the  company's  argument  that  the 
UAW  was  trying  to  force  the  company  to  bargain 
with  a union  other  than  that  certified  by  the 
NLRB.  The  appeals  court  remanded  the  case  on 
this  point. 


The  company  took  the  position  that  it  was  not 
required  to  bargain  about  the  list,  since  those 
op  it  no  longer  were  part  of  the  bargaining 
unit  The  Board  disagreed,  stating  that  the 
list  relates  to  an  employee's  job  performance 
and  his  future  in  much  the  same  way  as  a 
pension  plan  does, 


The  decision  reversed  both  the  holding  of  the 
NLRB  and  that  of  a panel  of  the  court  The 
Board  decision  was  by  a three -to -two  vote, 
with  Members  Jenkins  and  Zagcria  dissenting, 
(Wesringhouse  Electric  Corp. , NLRB-1966,  61 
LRRM  1165)  The  decision  by  the  panel  of  the 
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about  the  prices,  since  it  had  no  power  to  fix 
or  control  the  prices  of  food  served  in  the 
cafeterias  by  the  independent  contractor,  the 
caterer.  It  was  not  the  intent  of  Congress, 
the  court  said,  to  bring  every  act  by  every 
employer  within  the  ambit  of  ‘'conditions  of 
employment. " Equating  the  "trifles “ involved 
in  this  case  with  subjects  such  as  wages,  hours, 
working  conditions,  job  security,  pensions, 
insurance,  choice  of  bargaining  representa- 
tives, or  other  subjects  directly  and  materially 
affecting  conditions  of  employment,  the  court 
added,  is  "sheer  nonsense* " (Westinghouse 
Electric  Corporation  v.  NLRB,  CA  4-1967, 

66  LRRM  2634) 


court  was  by  a two-to-one  vote.  (Westing- 
house  Electric  Corp.  v.  NLRB,  CA  4-1966, 

64  LRRM  2001)  The  two  judges  who  formed 
the  majority  of  the  panel  dissented  to  the 
decision  of  the  full  court.  In  holding  that  the 
company  was  required  to  bargain  about  changes 
in  the  cafeteria  prices,  the  NLRB  relied,  in 
part,  on  the  1949  Weyerhaeuser  case  in  which 
the  company  was  required  to  bargain  about  the 
price  of  meals  furnished. to  its  sawmill  and 
logging  camp  employee*.  (Weyerhaeuser 
Timber  Co. , NLRB-1949,  25  LRRM  U63)  In 
trying  to  bring  the  Westinghouse  case  within 
the  Weyerhaeuser  mle,  the  court  observed, 
the  NLRB  engaged  in  a "flight  of  fancy. " 


Subjects  for  Bargaining: 
Hiring  Hall 


Subjects  for  Bargaining: 
Housing 


The  prices  of  food  in  vending  machines  oper- 
ated by  a company  in  its  plant  are  not  "con- 
ditions of  employment, w within  the  meaning 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  So  a company  did 
not  violate  its  bargaining  duty  when  it  in- 
creased the  food  prices  without  bargaining 
with  a union  representing  some  of  its  employ- 
ees, A majority  of  a three- judge  panel  of 
the  U,  S,  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fourth  Cir- 
cuit so  held  in  reversing  a decision  of  the 
NLRB,  The  employees  involved  could  pur- 
chase lunch  in  die  plant  cafeteria,  from  the 
vending  machines,  or  off  the  premises.  The 
vending  machines  were  owned  by  an  outside 
contractor.  As  a result  of  complaints,  the 
company  and  the  vending  machine  contractor 
met  with  several  unions,  but  not  the  one  that 
filed  the  charge.  Prices  on  some  items  were 
increased,  and  the  union  demanded  that  die 
company  bargain  about  the  price  increases. 

The  company  refused.  The  majority  of  the 
court  found  the  facts  similar  to  those  in  the 
Westinghouse  case  and  held  there  was  no  vio- 
lation, (McCall  Corp,  v,  NLRB,  CA  4-1970, 

75  LRRM  2223) 

A union's  demand  for  a nondiscriminatory  hir- 
ing hall  is  a mandatory  subject  for  bargaining 
under  the  Act.  Terms  of  hiring  are  a condition 
of  employment,  particularly  in  an  industry  such 
as  construction  where  employment  is  transitory 
and  employees  move  from  job  to  job  and  em- 
ployer to  employer.  (NLRB  v.  Houston  Chapter, 
Associated  General  Contractors,  CA  5-1965, 

69  LRRM  3013) 

The  rent  employees  pay  for  company  housing 
adjacent  to  die  mine  in  which  they  work  is  a 
"condition  of  employment"  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Act.  So  the  company's  unilateral  in- 
crease in  1966  of  rentals  that  had  remained  at 

4gOQ 


The  Board  asked  the  court  either  to  distinguish 
the  case  from  Westinghouse  or  to  overrule  the 
Westinghouse  decision.  The  dissenting  judge 
would  have  required  bargaining  about  die 
price  increases  in  both  the  Westinghouse  and 
McCall  cases.  But  he  also  took  the  position 
that  the  facts  were  distinguishable. 


The  court  affirmed  the  decision  by  the  NLRB 
in  the  case  (Houston  Chapter,  Associated 
General  Contractors,  NLRB -1963,  53  LRRM 
1299).  Both  the  Board  and  the  court  rejected 
a contention  that  such  a hiring  hall  would  be 
an  unlawful  form  of  union  security  under  the 
Texas  Right-to-Work  Law. 


The  court  did  not  agree  that  rents  for  company 
housing  are  mandatory  subjects  of  bargaining 
as  a matter  of  law;  it  depends  on  an  analysis 
of  all  the  relevant  facts.  Here,  all  housing 
in  the  town  is  owned  by  the  company,  about 
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the  same  level  since  1954  was  an  unlawful  re 
fusal  to  bargain.  (American  Smelting  & 
Refining  Co.  v.  NLRB,  CA  9-1969,  70  LRRM 
2409) 


70  percent  of  the  union  members  live  there, 
and  there  is  a waiting  list  for  the  houses. 
Moreover,  the  nearest  private  housing  is 
25  miles  away. 


Subjects  for  Bargaining: 
Hunting  Privilege 


The  Supreme  Court  denied  review  of  the  case. 
(American  Smelting  & Refini^  Co.  v.  NLRB, 
US  SupCt-1969,  71  LRRM  2328) 

The  privilege  of  exclusive  hunting  on  a te- 
served  portion  of  a paper  company’s  forest 
preserve  is  an  employee  benefit  about  which 
the  company  was  obligated  to  bargain  before 
discontinuing.  It  is  immaterial  that  the 
privilege  is  not  mentioned  in  the  contract  and 
was  never  discussed  in  negotiations. 

Immediate  restoration  of  the  privilege  for  the 
future  is  ordered.  (Southland  Paper  Mills, 

Inc. , NLRB- 1966,  63  LRRM  1386) 


The  privilege  had  existed  for  20  yean,  but  was 
withdrawn  after  the  company  suffered  its  fint 
strike.  The  company  wanted  to  repair  damaged 
customer  relations  by  inviting  customers  to  hunt 
during  the  1965-1966  season. 


Subjects  for  Bargaining: 
Medical  Examinations 


Subjects  for  Bargaining: 
Performance  Bond 


A company  was  not  required  by  the  Act  to 
bargain  with  a union  concerning  physical 
examinations  certain  employees  were  required 
to  take  where  the  management  prerogative 
clause  in  the  union  contract  retained  for  the 
company  the  sole  right  to  "determine  the 
qualifications  of  employees.  ” This  language 
encompassed  physical  examinations  and  re- 
moved that  subject  from  the  scope  of  bargain- 
ing during  the  term  of  the  contract.  Member 
Fanning  dissented.  (LeRoy  Machine  Co. , 
NLRB-1964,  56  LRRM  1369) 

A union  violated  the  Act  by  Insisting,  as  a 
condition  to  entering  into  a contract,  that  the 
employer  establish  a fund  as  security  for  the 
payment  of  wages  and  fringe  benefits,  such  a 
demand  not  being  a mandatory  subject  of 
bargaining.  Members  Brown  and  Jenkins 
dissented.  (Carpenters  Union  [Excello  Dry 
Wall  Co.  ],  NLRB-1963  , 55  LRRM  1015) 


In  the  same  case,  however,  the  Board  held 
that  the  union  had  not  waived  its  right  to 
bargain  on  rata  for  new  jobs,  since  there  was 
no  express  provision  in  the  contract  giving  the 
company  the  right  to  fix  such  rates  unilaterally 
or  binding  the  union  not  to  request  bargaining 
on  the  issue. 


The  Board  previously  had  held  that  an  indemnity 
bond  insisted  upon  by  an  employer  was  outside 
the  scope  of  mandatory  bargaining.  The 
decision  was  affirmed  by  the  U.  S.  Court  of 
Appeals  at  Richmond.  (NLRB  v.  Davison 
[Arlington  Asphalt  Co.  ],  CA  4-1963,  53  LRRM 
2462) 


A union  violated  the  Act  by  insisting  during 
contract  negotiations  that  the  employer,  a 
plastering  contractor,  agree  to  a provision 
under  which  the  employer  would  post  a cash 
bond  to  cover  any  assessment  for  wages  or 
fringe  payments  due  under  the  contract.  The 
proposed  clause  also  would  have  required  the 
employer  to  pay  liquidated  damages  and  to 
guarantee  payment  of  wages  and  fringe  benefits 
due  employees  of  subcontractors.  The  per- 
formance bond  was  a nonmandatory  subject  of 
bargaining.  One  judge  dissented.  (NLRB  v. 

Hod  Carriers,  Local  1082,  CA  9-1967,  66 
LRRM  2333) 

. 1- : 


The  decision  upheld  that  by  the  NLRB  in  the 
case.  (Hod  Carriers  Union,  Local  1082  [E.  L. 
Boggs  Plastering  Co.],  NLRB -1964,  58 LRRM 
1033)  The  court  noted  that  the  NLRB  uniformly 
has  held  that  performance  bonds  are  not  manda- 
tory subjects  for  bargaining  and  that  the  courts 
uniformly  have  upheld  the  rulings.  The 
Supreme  Court  denied  review  of  the  case. 

(Hod  Carriers  Local  1082  v.  NLRB,  US  SupCf 
1968,  67  LRRM  2385) 
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A union’s  insistence  to  impasse  upon  a contract 
clause  that  would  require  the  employer  to  pay 
the  union  "a  sum  equivalent  to  the  initiation 
fees  and  dues  the  union  would  have  received  for 
each  employee  not  included  in  the  bargaining 
unit"  if  the  employer  violated  a clause  barring 
subcontracting  to  employers  not  parties  to  the 
master  labor  agreement  was  an  unlawful  refusal 
to  bargain  under  the  Taft -Hartley  Act.  An 
NLRB  order  against  the  union  is  enforced. 

(NLRB  v.  Bricklayers,  Local  3,  CA  9-1968, 

69  LRRM  2944) 

In  so  holding,  the  court  said  it  is  true  that  some 
provisions  of  a contract  may  be  classed  as  manda- 
tory subjects  for  bargaining.  But  the  clause 
sought  in  this  case  is  more  akin  to  one  requiring 
the  posting  of  a performance  bond  than  to  a 
union-security  or  no -strike  clause.  A perfor- 
mance-bond clause  has  been  held  to  be  a non- 
mandatory bargaining  subject,  the  court  added, 
and  the  rule  is  the  same  whether  the  provision 
is  insisted  upon  by  the  union  or  the  employer. 

Subjects  for  Bargaining: 
Plant  Closure 

An  employer  was  not  obligated  under  the  Act 
to  bargain  about  a decision  to  shut  down  a 
plant  where  he  was  faced  with  the  economic 
necessity  of  either  moving  or  consolidating  a 
failing  hsiness.  But  the  employer  still  had 
an  obligation  to  notify  the  union  of  his  inten- 
tions so  that  the  union  would  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  hargain  about  the  rights  of  the 
employees  whose  employment  status  would  be 
altered  by  the  managerial  decision.  (NLRB 
v.  Royal  Plating  and  Polishing  Co. , CA  3- 
1965,  60  LRRM  2033) 

The  NLRB  had  held  that  the  employer  violated 
the  Act  by  falling  to  hargain  about  the  econom- 
ically motivated  decision  to  close  the  plant. 

It  ruled  the  same  way  in  a recc  ^deration  of  its 
initial  holding  after  the  Supreme  Court’s  deci- 
sions in  the  Fibreboard  subcontracting  and 
Darlington  plant -closure  cases.  (57  LRRM  1006, 
59  LRRM  1141)  In  a subsequent  decision  on  the 
remedy  to  be  applied  for  the  bargaining  viola- 
tion in  the  Royal  Plating  case,  the  Board 
decided  to  fashion  a remedy  to  insure  what  it 
called  "meaningful"  bargaining,  It  ordered 
the  company  to  pay  hack  pay  to  the  terminated 
employees  subject  to  limitations  designed  to 
encourage  "meaningful"  bargaining.  (Royal 
Plating  and  Polishing  Co. , NLRB-1966,  63 
LRRM  1045) 

An  employer  was  not  obligated  under  the  Act 
to  bargain  about  a decision  to  terminate  its 
sole  remaining  contract  operation  in  an  area 
after  loss  of  other  contracts  had  made  it  un- 
economical to  continue  operations  in  the  area. 
The  court  reviewed  the  cate  in  the  light  of  the 
Supreme  Court's  Fibreboard  and  Darlington 
opinions  and  decided  that  the  case  was  distin- 
guishable factually  from  both  Fibreboard  and 
Darlington.  Unlike  Fibreboard,  it  said,  this 
company  was  not  continuing  the  same  work 
at  the  same  plant  under  similar  employment 
conditions,  it  was  discontinuing  operations  in 
the  a*ea  completely.  Unlike  Darlington, 
there  was  no  anti -union  motive  in  this  case. 
(NLRB  v,  Wm.  J.  Burns  Inti,  Detective 
Agency,  CA  8-1965,  59  LRRM  2523) 

In  supporting  its  holding  before  the  court  that 
the  company  had  violated  the  Act  by  failing  to 
bargain  about  the  decision  to  terminate  the 
operation  (Wm.  J.  Bums  Inti.  Detective  Agency, 
NLRB-1964,  57  LRRM  1163),  the  NLRB  relied  on 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Fibre-  ( 

board  case.  (Fibreboard  Paper  Products  Corp. 
v.  NLRB,  US  SupCt-1964,  57  LRRM  2609) 

j 

i 

0 
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A company  did  not  violate  the  Act  by  failing 
to  give  notice  to  or  to  consult  with  the  union 
before  ceasing  manufacture  of  one  line  of 
products  or  by  laying  off  employees  affected 
by  the  decision  without  bargaining  with  the 
union  about  the  methods  of  selecting  employ- 
ees for  lay-off.  The  management  rights  pro- 
vision of  the  union  contract  gave  the  employer 

i 

The  decision  to  discontinue  the  line  was  made 
after  a bankruptcy  proceeding  and  at  a time 
when  all  employees  had  been  laid  off.  The 
union  asked  several  times  to  negotiate  about  the 
discontinuance  of  the  line  and  the  manner  of 
layoff,  but  the  company  at  no  time  acceded  to 
the  request. 

1811 
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the  exclusive  right  to  eliminate  production  of 
any  of  his  products  and  to  lay  off  employees 
who  were  no  longer  needed.  (Ador  Corp.  t 
NLRB- 1965,  58  LRRM  1280) 


An  employer  was  not  required  to  bargain  about 
a decision  based  solely  on  greatly  changed 
economic  conditions  to  terminate  his  business 
and  reinvest  the  capital  in  a different  enter- 
prise in  another  location  as  a minority  partner. 
A decision  of  suin  fundamental  importance  to 
the  basic  direction  of  the  corporate  enterprise 
is  not  included  within  the  area  of  mandatory 
bargaining  under  the  Act.  But  the  employer 
was  required  to  notify  the  union  of  the 
decision  to  close  the  business  and  to  bargain 
about  the  effect  of  the  decision  on  the  em- 
ployees the  union  represented.  (NLRB  v. 
Transmarine  Navigation  Corp. , CA  9-1967, 

65  LRRM  2861) 


The  NLRB  had  held  that  the  company  violated 
its  bargaining  duty  by  executing  the  contract  to 
terminate  the  business  and  enter  the  new  one 
without  bargaining  about  the  decision  with  the 
union.  The  company  asked  for  reconsideration 
of  the  decision  after  the  Supreme  Court's  Darling- 
ton decision,  but  the  Board  denied  the  motion. 
(Transmarine  Navigation  Corp, , NLRB-1965, 

59  LRRM  1232) 


A company  met  its  statutory  obligation  to  bar- 
gain with  a union  about  the  relocation  of  its 
plant  to  a point  35  miles  away  where  the  com- 
pany discussed  the  effect  of  the  move  with  the 
union  at  length  and  even  offered  to  bargain 
about  the  relative  advantages  of  the  move 
itself.  The  company  was  not  required  to  recog- 
nize and  bargain  with  the  union  at  the  new 
location  until  it  reestablished  its  majority.  It 
was  not  disputed  that  the  move  was  precipitated 
by  legitimate  economic  reason  and  was  in  no 
way  ami-union.  (Auto  Workers  v.  NLRB  [Pierce 
Governor  Co.],  CA  DC- 1968,  67  LRRM  2695) 
One  judge  dissented. 
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Regarding  the  company's  refusal  to  recognize 
the  union  without  proof  of  its  majority  status 
at  the  new  plant,  the  court  set  forth  this  rule: 

"It  is  established  that,  although  a plant  relo- 
cation does  not  in  itself  invalidate  a union Y 
representative  status,  such  a relocation  or  any 
other  substantial  change  in  employee  personnel 
sufficient  to  justify  a reasonable  doubt  concern- 
ing the  continued  majority,  is  a valid  premise 
for  a company’s  demand  for  assurance  on  the 
point,  provided  ami-union  policy  or  intern  does 
not  taint  the  company's  position. " The  court 
pointed  out  that,  as  it  turned  out,  only  one 
employee  of  the  200  or  more  at  the  new  plant 
had  worked  at  the  old  plant.  The  decision  up- 
held that  of  the  NLRB.  (Pierce  Governor  Co. , 
Inc.,  NLRB -1967,  65 LRRM  1027)  The  NLRB 
later  held  in  a related  case  that  a company 
did  not  violate  the  Act  by  (1)  refusing  to  bargain 
with  the  union  regarding  the  transfer  of  em- 
ployees from  one  plant  to  another  plant  at 
which  certain  work  was  relocated,  and  (2) 
refusing  to  recognize  and  bargain  with  the 
union  as  the  representative  of  the  employees 
at  the  second  plant.  To  establish  a duty  on 
the  part  of  the  employer  to  bargain  with  the 
union  at  the  second  plant,  the  Board  stated, 
it  must  be  shown  either  that  the  union  repre- 
t nts  a majority  of  the  employees  at  that 
plant  or  that  the  union's  lack  of  a majority  is 
attributable  to  unfair  labor  practices  of  the 
employer.  Neither,  it  said,  was  established 
by  the  evidence  in  this  case.  (Westinghmfse 
Electric  Corp. , NLRB- 1969,  70  LRRM  1255) 
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A company  that  closed  its  plant  and  moved 
its  operations  to  a new  plant  27  miles  away 
for  economic  reasons  violated  its  bargaining 
duty  under  the  Act  by  refusing  to  furnish  the 
union  representing  the  employees  at  the  old 
plant  with  information  about  jobs  at  the  new 
plant  and  by  refusing  to  bargain  about  the 
transfer  of  the  employees  to  the  new  plant. 

But  the  company  may  not  be  ordered  to  bar- 
gain with  the  union  at  the  new  plant,  to  con- 
tinue at  the  new  plant  the  wages  and  employ- 
ment conditions  that  had  been  established  at 
the  old  plant,  and  to  pay  back  pay  at  the 
rates  paid  at  the  old  plant.  (Cooper  Ther- 
mometer Co,  v,  NLRB,  CA  2-1967  , 65  LRRM 
2113) 

A multi-corporation  employer  violated  its 
bargaining  duty  by  closing  down  one  of 
its  plants  for  economic  reasons  without 
prior  notice  to  or  consultation  with  the 
union.  It  was  no  defense  that  the  union 
did  not  request  bargaining,  since  it  was 
not  aware  of  the  decision  to  close  the  plant. 
This  being  a partial  closing,  rather  than  a 
complete  cessation  of  business,  the  case 
is  governed  by  the  Fibreboard,  rather  than 
the  Darlington,  decision.  Since  the 
necessary  result  of  the  plant  closing  was 
a termination  of  employment,  the  com- 
pany fail  2d  to  bargain  about  "a  term  or 
conditio**  of  employment.  " (Ozark 
Trailers,  Inc. , NLRB-1966,  63  LRRM 
1264) 


The  court  upheld  the  NLRB's  finding  on  the  re- 
fusal to  bargain,  but  it  did  not  approve  die  pa  its 
of  the  Boards  remedial  order  relating  to  bargain- 
ing, wage  rates  and  working  conditions,  and  back 
pay  at  the  new  plant.  See  below  under  ’’Remedies-. 
Plant  Removal  or  Closure**  for  a further  discussion 
of  remedies  in  these  cases.  (For  Boards  decision, 
see  Cooper  Thermometer  Co.,  NLRB-1966,  63  LRRM 
1219)  In  a later  case,  the  Board  found  no  violation 
in  a company's  refusal  to  bargain  about  transfer  of 
employees  to  a new  plant  where  certain  work  was 
relocated  and  bis  refusal  to  bargain  with  the 
union  as  representative  of  the  employees  at  the 
new  plant.  The  union  remained  bargaining 
agent  at  the  old  plant.  The  Board  distinguished 
the  case  from  Cooper  Thermometer.  (Westing - 
house  Electric  Corp.,  NLRB-1969,  70LRRM1255) 

In  holding  that  the  company  was  obligated 
to  bargain  about  the  decision  to  close  the 
plant,  the  Board  reaffirmed  the  rationale 
of  its  Fibreboard  decision.  It  also  rejected 
the  reasoning  of  the  U.  S.  Courts  of  Appeals 
at  St  Louis  and  Philadelphia  in  the  Adams 
Dairy  and  Royal  Plating  cases  in  which  the 
courts  had  rejected  Board  decisions  that  the 
companies  violated  the  Act  by  failing  to 
bargain  about  subcontracting  and  plant- 
closure  decisions.  (See  above  for  a dis- 
cussion of  the  Royal  Plating  decision  and 
below  for  a discussion  of  the  Adams  Dairy 
decision. ) 


For  a discussion  of  cases  involving  the  right 
to  close  a plant  and  the  motivation  therefor, 
see  below  under  "Employer  Discrimination, 
Interference. " 


Subjects  for  Bargaining: 
Production  Ceilings 

Subjects  for  Bargaining: 
Racial  Discrimination 

Subjects  for  Bargaining: 
Ratification  of  Contract 


Subjects  for  Bargaining: 
nization  Plan 


ERIC 


See  below  under  "Union  Coercion, 
Discrimination.  ” 

See  below  under  "Employer  Discrimination, 
Interference. " 

An  employer  violated  the  Act  by  insisting, 
after  all  other  terms  of  the  contract  were  agreed 
upon,  that  the  contract  be  approved  or  ratified 
by  a majority  of  the  employees.  (Houchens 
Market  v.  NLRB,  CA  6-1967,  64  LRRM  2647) 

A company  did  not  violate  its  bargaining  duty 
under  the  Act  when  it  failed  to  negotiate  with 
the  union  about  a planned  revision  of  the  com- 


Ratification  of  the  contract  was  not  a manda- 
tory subject  for  bargaining,  the  court  said,  so 
the  employer  could  not  insist  upon  it  as  a con- 
dition to  an  agreement. 


In  finding  a violation  in  this  case,  the  NLRB 
said  that  "reorganization  plans  designed  to 
change  outmoded  work  rules  and  to  eliminate 


TAFT-HARTLEY  ACT:  UNFAIR  LABOR  PRACTICE  CASES  - Contd. 


Issue 

Holding 

Comment  , 

Bargaining  Obligation-  - Contd. 

Subjects  for  Bargaining: 
Reorganization  Plan- -Contd. 

pany's  terminal  operations.  The  company's 
action  was  a change  in  its  day-to-day  operating 
procedures  and  may  not  be  characterized  as 
directly  involving  mandatory  bargaining  sub- 
jects under  the  Act.  Moreover,  to  require  the 
company  to  bargain  about  the  revision  would 
significantly  abridge  its  freedom  to  manage  its 
own  affairs.  The  decision  denied  enforcement 
to  a split  decision  of  the  NLRB.  (NLRS  v. 

Dixie  Ohio  Express  Co. , CA  6-1969,  70  LRRM 
3336) 

unnecessary  jobs  are  undeniably  intended  to  i 

effect  changes  in  established  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  employment.  " It  added  that  in  this 
country,  "such  matters  traditionally  have  been 
subjected  to  collective  bargaining. " (Dixie 
Ohio  Express  Co. , NLRB -1167,  66  LRRM  1092) 
Member  Jenkins  dissented  at  the  Board  level. 

Subjects  for  Bargaining: 
Retirees*  Benefits 

Retirees  are  not  "employees"  within  the 
meaning  of  Section  8(a)(5)  of  the  Taft-Hart- 
leyAct,  So  an  employer  is  not  required  to 
bargain  with  a union  concerning  changes  in 
the  benefits  retirees  receive.  The  U,  S.  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Sixth  Circuit  so  held,  in 
reversing  a decision  by  the  NLRB.  The  Boards 
position,  the  court  stated,  not  only  is  not  sup- 
ported by  the  language  of  the  Act,  but  also  is 
in  defiance  of  the  Act's  purposes.  (Pittsburgh 
Plate  Glass  Co,  v.  NLRB,  CA  6-1970,  74 
LRRM  2425)  On  February  22,  1971,  the  Su- 
preme Court  granted  review  of  the  case. 

In  its  decision,  the  NLRB  held  that  retirees 
are  "employees"  and  that  their  benefitt  are 
mandatory  subjects  for  bargaining  as  coming 
within  the  phrase  "wages,  hours,  and  other 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment." 
Member  Zagoria  dissented.  (Pittsburgh  Plate 
Glass  Co, , NLRB-1969,  71  LRRM  1433)  The 
Board  continued  to  adhere  to  iu  position 
after  the  reversal  by  the  Sixth  Circuit.  See 
Union  Carbide  Corp.,  NLRB-1970,  75 
LRRM  1548,  But  also  see  Hooker  Chemical 
Corp. , NLRB-1970.  75  LRRM  1357,  in  which 
Chairman  Miller  said  he  agreed  with  the 
Sixth  Circuit  that  retirees  are  not  "employ- 
ees" under  the  Act. 

Subjects  for  Bargaining: 
Safety  Rules 

A public  utility  company  violated  la 
bargaining  duty  under  the  Act  when  it  made 
changes  in  safety  rules  without  bargaining 
about  them  with  the  union  representing  the 
employees.  Safety  rules  are  a "condition 
of  employment"  about  which  an  employer 
must  bargain.  The  fact  that  the  company 
was  legally  obligated  to  provide  safe  and 
healthful  conditions  of  employment  did  not 
relieve  it  of  its  bargaining  duty.  (NLRB  v, 
Gulf  Power  Co. , CA  5-1967,  66  LRRM  2501) 

The  decision  upheld  that  handed  down  by 
the  NLRB  in  the  case.  (Gulf  Power  Co,  . 
NLRB-1966.  61  LRRM  1073) 

Subjects  for  Bargaining: 
Strike  Insurance 

i 

r 

Strike  insurance  obtained  by  an  employer 
does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  mandatory 
bargaining  under  the  Taft- Hartley  Act.  So 
the  Act  does  not  require  an  employer  to  bar- 
gain about  such  insurance.  Moreover,  the 
union  may  not  insist  that  the  emp.oyer  bar- 
gain about  it.  The  union  conditioned  the 
contract  as  a whole  upon  acceptance  of  the 
clauses  relating  to  strike  insurance.  Among 
other  things,  the  union  proposed  that  the 
grievance -arbitration  provisions  and  the  no- 
strike clause  not  be  applicable  to  an  em- 
ployer with  strike  insurance.  (Operating 
Engineers,  Local  No,  12  [Associated  General 
Contractors  of  America,  Inc,],  NLRB-1970, 
76  LRRM  1033) 

The  Board  said  that  what  the  union  was  seek- 
ing was  a regulation  of  the  employers'  eco- 
nomic strength  and  bargaining  position. 

Such  an  objective  is  understandable  and  the 
Act  does  not  prohibit  it.  But  an  employer  is 
not  required  to  bargain  about  it, 

1 
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Subjects  for  Bargaining: 
Subcontracting 


A company  was  obligated  under  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  to  bargain  with  the  union  rep- 
resenting its  maintenance  employees  about 
an  economically  motivated  decision  to 
subcontract  maintenance  work,  The  NLRB 
had  authority  to  order  the  company  to 
resume  the  subcontracted  operation  and  to 
reinstate  the  displaced  employees  with  back 
pay.  The  holding  was  unanimous,  although 
Justices  Stewart,  Douglas,  and  Harlan 
concurred  separately,  and  Justice  Goldberg 
did  not  participate.  (Fibre board  Paper 
Products  Corp.  v.  NLRB,  US  SupCt-1964, 

57  LRRM  2609) 


This  long-awaited  opinion  did  not  lay  down 
any  general  rule  on  the  obligation  to  bargain 
about  subcontracting.  The  majority  opinion 
stressed  that  the  holding  is  "on  the  facts  of 
this  case*  and  does  not  "encompass  other 
forms  of  ’contracting  out*  or  ‘subcontracting’ 
which  arise  daily  in  our  complex  economy,  ” 
Even  so,  the  three  concurring  justices  viewed 
the  opinion  as  radiating  "implications  of 
such  disturbing  breadth"  that  they  stated 
specifically  that  they  agree  with  the  decision 
"within  the  narrow  limitations  implicit  in 
the  specific  facts  of  this  case.  " The  facts 
stressed  by  the  majority  opinion  as  under- 
lying the  holding  were  these;  ’’The  company’s 
decision  to  contract  out  the  maintenance  work 
did  not  alter  the  company’s  basic  operation. 
The  maintenance  work  still  had  to  be  per- 
formed in  the  plant.  No  capital  investment 
was  contemplated;  the  company  merely  re- 
placed existing  employees  with  those  of  an 
independent  contractor  to  do  the  same  work 
under  similar  conditions  of  employment.  " 


Subjects  for  Bargaining: 
Subcontracting- - 
Westinghouse  Tests 


A dairy  was  not  obligated  under  the  Act  to 
bargain  with  the  union  representing  its 
driver-salesmen  about  an  economic  deci- 
sion to  discharge  the  driver- salesmen  and 
replace  them  with  independent  contractors. 
This  holding  was  made  upon  remand  of  the 
case  from  the  Supreme  Court  for  reconsid- 
eration in  the  light  of  the  Fibreboard  opin- 
ion. The  court  said  that  the  case  is  so  fac- 
tually distinguishable  from  Fibreboard  as  to 
take  it  outside  the  orbit  of  the  Fibreboard 
holding.  Among  the  facts  the  court  stressed 
were  the  change  in  the  capital  structure  of 
the  dairy,  the  change  in  basic  operating 
procedure,  the  independence  of  the  con- 
tractors in  performing  the  work  contracted 
out,  and  the  existence  of  a current  contract 
with  two  years  still  to  run  on  its  term. 

(NLRB  v.  Adams  Dairy,  Inc. , CA  8-1965, 

60  LRRM  2084) 


A company  did  not  violate  Act  by  failing 
to  consult  union  bargaining  agent  about 
each  of  thousands  of  annual  subcontracting 
decisions  involving  bargaining  unit  work, 
since  (1)  recurrent  contracting  out  of  such 
work  was  motivated  solely  by  economic 
considerations,  (2)  it  comported  with  tradi- 
tional methods  by  which  employer  conducted 
business  operations,  (3)  it  did  not  vary  signi- 
ficantly in  kind  or  degree  from  subcontract- 


In  its  first  holding  in  the  case,  the  court 
reversed  the  NLRB  and  held  that  the  dairy 
was  not  obligated  to  bargain  about  the  deci- 
sion to  replace  the  drivers  with  independent 
contractors,  but  only  about  the  treatment  of 
the  drivers  who  were  thus  replaced.  (NLRB  v. 
Adams  Dairy,  Inc. , CA  8-1963  , 64  LRRM 
2171)  This  holding  went  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  but  the  High  Court  merely  remanded 
the  case  for  reconsideration  in  the  light  of 
the  Fibreboard  decision.  (NLRB  v.  Adams 
Dairy,  Inc. , US  SupCt-1965,  58  LRRM  2192) 
In  the  Ozark  Trailers  case  (see  above),  the 
Board  rejected  the  reasoning  of  the  appeals 
court  in  the  Adams  Dairy  case.  It  also 
rejected  the  reasoning  of  the  U.  S.  Court  of 
Appeals  at  Philadelphia  in  the  Royal  Plating 
case.  The  U,S,  Court  of  Appeals  at  St, 
Louis,  however,  later  stated  that  it  was 
adhering  to  the  position  it  took  in  Adams 
Dairy, 

This  decision  was  handed  down  by  the  Board 
after  the  Supreme  Court  had  decided  the 
Fibreboard  case.  Although  the  majority 
opinion  of  the  Board  does  not  specifically 
refer  to  the  Court’s  Fibreboard  opinion,  it 
emphasizes  that  the  Board's  condemnation 
of  unilateral  subcontracting  in  Fibreboard 
and  like  cases  "was  not  intended  as  laying 
down  a hard  and  fast  rule  to  be  mechanically 
applied  regardless  of  the  situation  involved. " 
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ing  of  work  under  established  practice,  (4)  it 
had  no  demonstrable  adverse  effect  on  em- 
ployees in  the  unit,  and  (5)  union  had  oppor- 
tunity to  bargain  about  changes  in  existing 
subcontracting  practices  at  general  negotia- 
tion meetings  Unilateral  subcontracting 
would  be  held  a violation  of  the  Act,  how- 
ever, where  (X)  the  subcontracting  involved 
a departure  from  previously  established 
operating  practices,  (2)  it  effected  changes 
in  conditions  of  employment,  or  (3)  it  re- 
sulted in  significant  impairment  of  job  tenure,, 
employment  security,  or  reasonably  antici- 
pated work  opportunities  for  those  in  the  bar- 
gaining unit  Although  unilateral  subcon- 
tracting of  bargaining  unit  work  in  accord- 
ance with  established  practice  may  be  found 
lawful,  an  employer  is  under  an  obligation 
to  bargain  with  the  union  on  request  at  an 
appropriate  time  regarding  such  restrictions 
or  other  changes  in  current  subcontracting 
practices  as  the  union  may  wish  to  negotiate, 
(Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.,  NLRB-1965, 

58  LRRM  1257) 


In  a concurring  opinion,  however,  Member 
Jenkins  specifically  states  that  he  would  rely 
on  the  limiting  language  set  out  in  the  ma- 
jority opinion  of  die  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Fibreboard  case  to  the  effect  teat  the  holding 
does  not  encompass  other  forms  of  sub- 
contracting and  contracting  out. 


Subjects  for  Bargaining; 
Subcontracting;  Contract 
Clauses 


Since  the  Westinghouse  decision  was  handed 
down,  the  Board  has  applied  the  tests  laid 
down  therein  to  clear  employers  of  violation 
charges  growing  out  of  unilateral  subcontract- 
ing in  the  following  cases;  Empire  Terminal 
Warehouse  Co. , NLRB-1965,  58  LRRM  1589; 
Superior  Coach  Corporation,  NLRB- 1965, 

58  LRRM  1369;  American  Oil  Co. , NLRB- 
1965,  58  LRRM  1412;  Fafnir  Bearing  Co. , 
NLRB-1965,  58  LRRM  1397;  Allied  Chemical 
Corp. , NLRB-1965  , 58  LRRM  1480,  affirmed 
CA  4-1966,  61  LRRM  2632;  General  Tube 
Co. , NLRB-1965  , 58  LRRM  1496. 


A company  did  not  violate  the  Act  by 
unilaterally  subcontracting  bargaining - 
unit  work  where  it  relied  upon  a long- 
standing contract  clause  stating  that,  when 
subcontracting  such  work,  the  company 
will  deal  only  with  subcontractors  who  pay 
wages  on  a level  with  those  in  the  bar- 
gaining unit.  This  clause,  plus  the  com- 
pany's continuous  practice  of  subcontracting 
occasional  maintenance  work,  indicates 


In  all  of  these  cases,  the  one  factor  most  con- 
sistently stressed  was  the  absence  of  any  signifi- 
cant detriment  to  employees  in  the  bargaining 
unit  or  any  significant  impact  upon  their  terms 
and  conditions  of  employment.  But  in  another 
case,  a three-member  panel  of  the  NLRB  held 
that  a company’s  unilateral  subcontracting  of 
some  bargaining  work  did  not  violate  the  Act, 
even  though  the  subcontracting  eliminated  some 
jobs  described  in  the  union  contract.  Member 
Brown  dissented;  Members  Fanning  and  Zagoria 
formed  the  majority.  According  to  the  majority, 
the  elimination  of  job  classifications  is  merely 
one  factor  to  be  considered  in  determining 
whether  unilateral  subcontracting  is  unlawful* 

In  this  case,  there  were  countervailing  factors, 
including  a management -rights  clause  in  the 
contract.  (Union  Carbide  Corp. , NLRB-1969, 

72  LRRM  1150) 

The  holdings  in  these  two  cases  were 
handed  down  before  the  Supreme  Court’s 
Fibreboard  decision.  They  anticipated  to 
some  extent  the  tests  later  laid  down  by  the 
Board  in  the  broader  Westinghouse  decision. 
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that  no  prior  notice  or  bargaining  was 
required.  (Shell  Oil  Co. , NLRB-1964,  57 
LRRM  1271,  1275) 

A company  did  not  violate  the  Act  by  uni- 
laterally subcontracting  a once-a-year 
machinery  rebuilding  job  that  formerly  had 
been  performed  by  bargaining-unit  employ- 
ees. The  holding  was  based  on  (1)  a 
management-rights  clause  giving  the 
company  the  unrestricted  right  "to  alter, 
rearrange  or  change,  extend,  limit  or 
curtail  its  operations  or  any  part  thereof, " 
and  (2)  the  fact  that  the  subcontracting  did 
not  involve  any  job  loss  and  the  company 
did  bargain  about  it  as  soon  as  the  union 
protested.  (Kennecott  Copper  Corp. , NLRB- 
1964,  57  LRRM  1217) 

This  case,  also  pre -Fibre board,  involved 
a management- rights  clause  and  the  absence 
of  any  loss  or  substantial  loss  of  bargaining- 
unit  work. 

* 

The  NLRB  was  not  warranted  in  finding  that 
a company  did  not  violate  the  Act  when  it 
unilaterally  changed  the  method  of  shipping 
automobiles  so  that  employees  of  another 
company  performed  both  stages  of  a parking 
operation,  the  first  stage  of  which  formerly 
had  been  performed  by  employees  of  the 
first  company,  since  the  Board’s  finding  that 
the  change  did  not  involve  the  contacting 
out  of  work  performed  by  mem  ben  of  the 
union  lacked  evidentiary  support.  The 
change  in  the  opeation  eliminated  six  johs 
performed  by  bargaining -unit  members  and 
thus  had  an  adverse  effect  on  the  unit  that 
was  more  than  de  minimis;  the  provision  in 
the  union  contract  that  "methods,  processes, 
and  means  of  manufacturing"  were  exclu- 
sively the  company's  responsibility  was 
not  a waiver  of  the  union's  right  to  bargain 
over  contracting  out  of  work.  (United  Auto 
Workers  v.  NLRB  [General  Motors  Corp.  ], 

CA  DC-1967,  64  LRRM  2489) 

The  NLRB  had  held  that  the  company  did  not 
violate  the  Act  in  this  case  prior  to  the 
Supreme  Court's  Fibre  board  decision. 
(General  Motors  Corp. , NLRB-1964  , 57 
LRRM  1277)  The  appeals  court  remanded  the 
decision  to  the  Board  for  clarification  after 
Fibre  board,  and  the  Board  adhered  to  its 
decision,  stating  that  the  company's  action 
was  not  within  the  contemplation  of  the 
Fibreboard  decision.  (General  Motors  Corp. , 
NLRB -1966,  62  LRRM  1009) 

The  Supreme  Court  denied  review  of  the  appeals 
court's  decision.  (General  Motors  Corp.  v. 
United  Auto  Workers,  US  SupCt-1967,  66 
LRRM  2307) 

Successor  Employer's 
Obligations 

O 

ERIC 

The  purchaser  of  a business  that  has  an  estab- 
lished collective  bargaining  arrangement  be- 
comes a successor -employer  where  the  em- 
ploying industry  remains  essentially  the  same 
despite  the  change  in  ownership.  A normal 
consequence  of  such  a finding  is  that  the  suc- 
cessor-employer is  obligated  to  recognize 

1817 

The  four  cases  were  consolidated  by  the 
NLRB  for  oral  argument,  and  certain  employ- 
er and  union  organizations  were  invited  to 
participate  in  the  argument  and  to  submit 
briefs.  The  decisions  drew  heavily  on  the 
Chemrock,  John  Wiley,  and  Over n it e Trans- 
portation cases  discussed  below.  In  addi- 
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and  bargain  with  the  union  chosen  by  the  em- 
ployees as  their  bargaining  representative 
prior  to  the  purchase  of  the  bittiness.  More- 
over! the  obligation  to  bargain  imposed  on  a 
successor-employer  includes  the  negative  in- 
junction to  refrain  from  unilaterally  chang- 
ing wages  and  other  benefits  established  by  a 
prior  bargaining  agreement  even  though  that 
agreement  has  expired.  This  leaves  the  nar- 
row issue  whether  the  national  labor  policy 
embodied  in  the  Act  requires  the  successor- 
employer  to  honor  a collective  bargaining 
agreement  negotiated  on  behalf  of  the  em- 
ploying enterprise  by  the  predecessor,  A 
majority  of  the  Board  holds  that,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  unusual  circumstances,  the  Act 
imposes  such  an  obligation,  (The  Wm,  J, 
Burns  International  Detective  Agency,  Inc, , 
NLRB- 1970,  74  LRRM  1098;  Hackney  Iron 
& Steel  Co, , NLRB-1970,  74  LRRM  1102; 
Travelodge  Corp,,  NLRB-1970,  74  LRRM 
1105;  Kota  Division  of  Dura  Corp.,  NLRB- 
1970,  74  LRRM  1104)  In  the  Kota  case,  it 
was  the  union,  rather  than  the  employer, 
that  refused  to  honor  the  contract  with  the 
predecessor  employer.  The  Board  said  the 
obligation  should  be  the  same  for  a union  as 
it  is  for  an  employer.  Members  Jenkins  dis- 
sented to  both  the  holding  with  regard  to  em- 
ployers and  that  with  regard  to  unions. 


tion  to  ordering  the  company  in  the  Bums 
case  to  honor  the  union  contract,  the  Board 
ordered  it  to  give  retroactive  effect  to  all 
the  clauses  of  the  contract  and  to  make  the 
employees  whole,  with  6 percent  interest, 
for  any  losses  suffered  by  reason  of  the  re- 
fusal to  honor,  adopt,  and  enforce  the 
contract.  In  a later  case,  the  Board  applied 
the  reasoning  of  the  Hums  decision  to  hold 
that  a successor- employer  violated  the  Act 
by  refusing  to  continue  the  insurance  and 
checkoff  provisions  of  a pre-existing  col- 
lective bargaining  contract,  (S-H  Food  Ser- 
vice, NLRB- 1970,  74  LRRM  1418) 


i 


An  employer  who  purchased  the  plant  of  a 
manufacturer  violated  the  Act  by  failing 
to  bargain,  upon  request,  with  the  union 
that  had  a contract  with  the  manufacturer, 
unilaterally  changing  the  rates  of  five 
employees  represented  by  the  union,  and 
dealing  directly  with  the  employees,  rather 
than  with  their  union.  Employees  of  the 
seller  of  an  enterprise  must  be  regarded  as 
employees  of  the  purchaser  where  the  only 
substantial  change  that  resulted  from  the 
transaction  was  the  transfer  of  plant  owner- 
ship. Member  Jenkins  dissented.  (Chemrock 
Corp. , NLRB-1965  , 58  LRRM  1582) 

If  the  purchaser  of  a business  continues 
operations  with  no  significant  change,  he  may 
not  unilaterally  alter  the  wages  and  other 
benefits  established  by  the  seller's  contract 
with  the  union.  It  is  immaterial  that  the 
contract  had  expired  before  the  sale  and  that 
the  purchaser  had  made  known  in  advance 
his  unwillingness  to  continue  such  wages  and 
benefits.  Under  such  circumstances,  the 


In  support  of  its  holding,  the  Board  quoted 
from  the  Supreme  Court's  John  Wiley  opinion 
in  which  it  was  held  that  the  obligation  to 
arbitrate  grievances  under  a collective 
bargaining  contract  survived  both  the 
expiration  of  the  contract  and  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  corporate  employer  by 
merger.  (John  Wiley  & Sons  v,  Livingston, 

US  SupCt-1964,  55  LRRM  2769)  The  company 
did  not  take  the  case  to  the  courts. 


The  court's  decision  upheld  that  of  the 
NLRB  in  the  case.  (Overnite  Transportation 
Co  , NLRB- 1966,  61  LRRM  1520)  Both  the 
Board  and  the  court  found  support  for  their 
holdings  in  the  Supreme  Court's  John  Wiley 
decision,  discussed  above.  The  Supreme 
Court  denied  review  of  the  case,  (Over- 
nite Transportation  Co.  v,  NLRB,  US  SupCt 
1967,  66  LRRM  2307) 
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Successor  Employer's  purchaser  becomes  a successor  employer, 
Obligations  --  Contd,  and  he  is  obligated  to  bargain  with  the  union 
representing  the  employees  before  changing 
the  wages  and  benefits.  The  NLRB  has 
authority  in  such  a case  to  order  the  purchaser 
to  restore  the  wages  and  benefits  provided  by 
the  expired  contract  and  to  make  the 
employees  whole  for  losses  caused  by  the 
unilateral  changes.  (Ovemite  Transporta- 
tion Co.  v.  NLRB,  CA  4-1967,  64  LRRM 
2359)  See  below  under  '‘NLRB  Remedies: 
Successor  Employers"  for  decisions  on 
remedies  in  these  cases. 


In  a case  in  which  a company  that  had  a con- 
tract with  a union  was  absorbed  by  another 
company  that  had  a contract  with  the  same 
union,  the  U*S.  Court  of  Appeals  at  Boston 
came  up  with  a novel  solution.  It  decided  that 
the  issue  which  contract  applies  to  the  former 
employees  of  the  absorbed  company  should  be 
resolved  by  arbitration,  but  the  arbitration  shall 
be  governed  by  the  contract  of  the  company 
that  survived  the  merger*  The  dispute  centered 
on  differences  between  key  job  rates  under  the 
two  contracts.  One  judge  dissented.  (Bath 
Iron  Works  COrp.  v.  Bath  Marine  Draftraen’s 
Association,  CA  1-1968,  68  LRRM  2010) 


The  court  said  it  could  find  no  satisfactory 
resolution  of  the  issue  in  conventional  contract 
or  corporate  law.  So  it  sought  to  determine 
the  equities  consistent  with  the  national  labor 
policy* 


Successor  Employer’s  Obli- 
gations: Construction 
Industry 


A successor- employer  in  the  construction  in- 
dustry did  not  violate  the  Act  when  he  refus- 
ed to  bargain  with  a union  that  had  a con- 
tract with  the  predecessor-employer.  The 
predecessor's  contract  with  the  union  had 
been  entered  into  under  Section  8(f)  of  the 
Act,  which  permits  construction  industry  col- 
lective bargaining  agreements  in  the  absence 
of  an  established  union  majority.  So  such 
contracts,  the  Board  decided,  do  not  create 
a presumption  of  continuing  majority  status, 
thus  distinguishing  them  from  those  involv- 
ed in  the  Burns  line  of  cases.  Where  a con- 
tract with  a predecessor  employer  has  been 
entered  into  under  Section  8(f),  no  duty  is 
imposed  upon  the  successor  employer  to 
honor  its  predecessor's  bargaining  obligation 
unless  there  is  independent  proof  of  the 
union's  actual  majority  and  of  the  successor  - 
employer's  unlawful  refusal  to  bargain, 
(Davenport  Insulation,  NLRB-1970,  74  LRRM 
1726) 


In  other  industries,  the  Board  pointed  out,  a 
union's  contract  with  a predecessor-employ- 
er created  a valid  presumption  of  a contin- 
uing majority  that  carried  over  to  the  suc- 
cessor-employer. 
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A union  did  not  violate  the  Act  when  it  refused 
to  agree  to  a demand  by  the  employer  that  a 
transcript  be  made  of  the  negotiations.  Arnoi^ 
other  things,  the  Board  mentioned  a 10-year 
practice  of  not  recording  the  bargaining  sessions 
and  the  union's  expressed  belief  that  restraints 
would  be  imposed  upon  its  representatives  by 
the  stenographer's  presence.  (St.  Louis  Typo- 
graphical Union  [Graphic  Arts  Association], 
NLRB -1964,  57  LRRM  1370) 


Members  Fanning  and  Brown  would  have  gone 
beyond  the  holding  and  would  have  found  that 
such  preliminary  arrangements  for  negotiations 
are  not  mandatory  subjects  for  bargaining  under 
the  Act.  So  a party  would  not  be  permitted  to 
insist  upon  a demand  relating  to  such  arrange- 
ments to  the  point  of  impasse. 


An  employer  did  not  violate  his  bargaining 
duty  by  demanding  that  a verbatim  transcript 
be  kept,  at  company  expense,  as  a condition 
for  resuming  negotiations  with  the  union.  The 
court  said  the  only  objection  it  could  conceive 
to  having  an  official  reporter  in  negotiations 
was  that  it  might  inhibit  the  parties  from 
throwing  out  feelers.  But  this  could  be  done 
"off  the  record"  or  in  private  meetings,  the 
court  added.  (NLRB  v.  Southern  Transport, 
Inc. , CA  8-1966,  61  LRRM  2277) 


The  NLRB  had  found  that  the  employer’s 
demand  for  the  verbatim  transcript  violated 
the  Act.  (Southern  Transport,  Inc. , NLRB- 
1964,  58  LRRM  1017)  The  employer  had  been 
found  to  have  violated  the  bargaining  duty  on 
an  earlier  occasion. 


Unilateral  Action 


Union  Representation: 
Investigation 


A company  that  unilaterally  canceled  the 
usual  Christmas  bonus  after  a union  won 
represen  rati  on  rights  for  the  employees  vio- 
lated its  bargaining  obligation  under  the 
Act,  even  though  the  decision  to  drop  the 
bonus  was  made  before  the  union  was 
certified.  The  bonus  was  listed  as  an 
employee  benefit  in  the  company’s  news- 
paper after  the  decision  to  drop  it  was 
made,  so  the  union  assumed  it  still  would 
be  paid  and  didn’t  call  for  bargaining  on 
it.  The  NLRB  was  within  its  rights  in  ordering 
the  bonus  paid  for  that  year  and  leaving  the 
issue  of  further  payments  open  for  bargaining. 
(NLRB  v.  Exchange  Parts  Co. , CA  5-1965, 

58  LRRM  2097) 


A company  did  not  violate  its  bargaining  duty 
under  the  Taft -Hartley  Act  by  refusing  to  per- 
mit an  employee  to  have  a union  representative 
present  while  he  was  questioned  about  an 
alleged  theft  of  company  property.  The  em- 
ployee admitted  the  theft  and  was  suspended. 
The  function  of  the  interview,  the  court  said, 
was  to  question  the  employee,  not  to  bargain 
with  him.  Even  if  the  company  had  been  com- 
mitted to  disciplinary  action,  the  court  added, 

1820 


The  same  company  was  held  to  have  vio- 
lated the  Act,  in  a case  that  went  all  the 
way  to  the  Supreme  Court,  by  timing  the 
announcement  and  grant  of  improved 
employee  benefits  to  influence  the  outcome 
of  a representation  election.  (See  discus- 
sion below  under  ’’Employer  Discrimination, 
Interference.  ”) 

The  same  court  held  in  another  case  that  an 
employer  who  withheld  half-yearly  wage  in- 
creases from  apprentice  pressroom  employ- 
ees prior  to  an  election,  while  granting  the 
increases  to  composing-room  employees 
who  were  not  unionized,  violated  the  Act* 

The  court  also  found  that  the  employer  vio- 
lated the  Act  by  continuing  to  withhold  the 
increases  after  the  union  was  certified  as 
bargaining  representative  of  the  pressroom 
employees,  (NLRB  v,  Dothan  Eagle,  Inc* , 

CA  5-1970,  75  LRRM  2531) 

The  NLRB  had  held  that  the  company  violated 
its  bargaining  duty  when  it  denied  the  employee1 
request  that  the  union  represent  him  at  the  meet* 
ing.  The  Board  said  that  the  company 's  con- 
duct amounted  to  an  unlawful  attempt  to  deal 
directly  with  the  employee  on  matters  affecting 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  his  employment  and 
so  was  a violation  of  the  bargaining  obligation 
under  the  Act.  (Texaco,  Inc. , NLRB -1967, 

66  LRRM  1296)  In  a subsequent  decision,  the 
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the  interview  would  not  have  been  transformed 
into  a collective  bargaining  session  requiring 
union  representation,  (Texaco,  Inc.  v.  NLRB, 
CA  5-1969,  70  LRRM  3045) 


NLRB  found  that  a company  did  not  violate  the 
Act  by  refusing  an  employee's  request  for  union 
representation  ft  a meeting  about  the  employee's 
declining  to  perform  a job.  The  Board  found 
that  the  "potential”  discipline  was  remote  and 
the  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  essentially  the 
gathering  of  information,  (Jacobe -Pearson 
Ford,  Inc.,  NLRB-1968,  68  LRRM  1305) 


Union  Representation; 
Profit-Sharing  Discussion 


A company  did  not  violate  its  bargaining  duty 
under  the  Act  when  it  refused  to  permit  a union 
representative  to  attend  meetings  in  which  it 
discussed  a pension  and  profit-sharing  plan 
with  employees.  The  plan  previously  had  been 
agreed  to  by  the  company  and  the  union,  and 
the  company  asserted  that  the  purpose  of  die 
meetings  was  merely  to  provide  information 
about  the  plan.  The  Board  agreed,  finding 
that  the  company  made  no  effort  to  modify  or 
renegotiate  the  plan  at  the  meetings.  (Ingraham 
Industries,  NLRB-1969,  72  LRRM  1245) 


In  defending  its  refusal  to  permit  the  union  to 
be  represented  at  the  meetings,  the  company 
pointed  out  that  it  was  neither  customary  nor 
generally  desired  that  the  union  be  represented 
at  meetings  with  employees  about  such  matters 
as  insurance  benefits,  accident  and  sickness 
insurance,  and  personal  problems. 


Withdrawal  of  Recognition 


A company  did  not  violate  the  Act  by  with- 
drawing recognition  of  two  locals  of  a union 
and  refusing  to  bargain  with  them  following  a 
bitter  and  violent  strike.  The  company  had  a 
reasonably  based  good-faith  doubt  of  the 
majority  status  of  the  unions  in  view  of  the 
sharp  decline  in  union  dues  check-off  authoriza 
tions  following  the  strike.  One  member  of  the 
three-judge  panel  dissented  to  the  holding. 
(Lodges  1746  & 743,  IAM  v.  NLRB  [United 
Aircraft  Corp.],  CA  DC-1969,  71  LRRM  2336) 


The  legal  principles  relating  to  withdrawal  of 
recognition  are  well  settled,  the  court  said. 

In  the  absence  of  special  circumstances,  a 
union  enjoys  an  irrebuttable  presumption  of 
majority  status  for  one  ye*r  after  certification. 
But  after  the  tot  year,  tht  presumption  be- 
comes rebuttable  upon  a showing  of  "sufficient 
evidence  to  cast  serious  doubt  on  the  union #s 
continued  majority  status.  " (See  NLRB  v, 
Guifmont  Hotel  Co. , CA  5-1966,  62  LRRM 
2453;  Stoner  Rubber  Co, , NLRB- 1969,  44  LRRM 
1133;  Celanese  Corp. , NLRB -1951,  28  LRRM 
1362. ) The  decision  of  the  court  in  the  United 
Aircraft  case  reversed  that  of  the  NLRB. 

(United  Aircraft  Corp. , NLRB -1967,  67  LRRM 
1010)  In  another  case  involving  an  interrupted 
bargaining  relationship,  the  U.S,  Court  of 
Appeals  at  Cincinnati  held  that  a company  did 
not  violate  its  bargaining  duty  by  abandoning 
the  grievance-arbitration  procedure  after  it 
had  received  a termination  notice  from  the 
union  and  the  contract  had  expired.  In 
revetting  the  holding  of  the  NLRB,  the  court 
said  that  the  grievance  procedure  was  not  part 
of  the  "established  operational  pattern"  at  the 
company’s  plant.  (Kingsport  Publishing  Corp. 
v.  NLRB,  CA  6-1968,  69  LRRM  2193) 
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Defenses:  Mistaken  Belief  An  employer  violated  Section  8(a)  (1)  of 
the  Act  by  interfering  with  the  right  of 
employees  to  engage  in  protected  concerted 
activity  when  he  discharged  two  union  mem- 
bers because  he  honestly,  but  mistakenly, 
believed  they  had  threatened  to  dynamite 
the  plant.  The  employees  were  otherwise 
engaged  in  protected  concerted  activity,  and 
a good- faith  belief  in  employee  misconduct 
does  not  justify  a discharge  where  the  sup- 
posed misconduct  is  part  of  protected  activity 
under  the  Act.  (NLRB  v.  Burnup  and  Sims, 
Inc.  , US  SupCt-1964,  57  LRRM  2385) 

Exclusion  from  Stock  Plan  By  excluding  all  employees  represented  by  a 
union  from  a contributory  saving  and  stock- 
ownership  plan,  unless  the  union  valves  its 
right  to  bargain  about  the  plan  or  similar 
plans,  a company  violated  the  Act’s  pro- 
hibition against  interference  with  rights 
guaranteed  to  employees  under  the  Act, 
Although  the  unionized  employees  are  not 
automatically  disqualified  from  ever  parti- 
cipating in  the  plan,  the  NLRB  noted,  they 
could  remain  or  become  eligible  to  parti- 
cipate only  if  their  union  surrendered  its 
statutory  right  to  bargain  about  the  subject 
matter  of  the  plan.  Voluntary  in  nature, 
the  plan  provides  that  an  eligible  salaried 
employee  may  invest  not  less  than  two  per- 
cent, but  not  more  than  eight  percent,  of 
his  base  salary  in  either  U,S,  Bonds  or  the 
company's  common  stock.  For  every  $2  an 
employee  invests,  the  company  invests  $1 
in  its  common  stock  on  behalf  of  the  em- 
ployee, (Bendlx-Westinghouse  Automotive 
Air  Brake  Co,,  NLRB-1970,  75  LRRM  1079) 


Lockouts:  Multi -Employer 
Groups 


Members  of  a multi -employer  bargaining 
group  did  not  violate  the  Act  by  locking 
out  their  regular  employees  and  using  tem- 
porary replacements  to  continue  operations 
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The  Court  sidestepped  the  question  whether 
the  employer  violated  the  ban  in  Section  8 
(a)  (3)  on  discrimination  against  employees 
to  discourage  union  activity;  the  employer's 
motive  would  be  a critical  factor  in  such  a 
case.  But  motive  and  good  faith  are  not  rm 
issue,  the  Court  noted,  where  an  employer 
is  charged  with  interfering  with  the  right  of 
employees  to  engage  in  protected  concerted 
activity. 


In  a case  handed  down  earlier  in  1970,  the 
Board  held  that  employee  benefit  plans  that 
on  their  face  are  restricted  to  employees 
who  are  not  members  of  a union  or  who  have 
foregone  their  right  to  bargain  through  a rep- 
resentative are  inhetently  restrictive  of  em- 
ployee rights  by  Section  7 of  the  Act,  and 
without  further  evidence  of  restraint,  inter- 
ference, or  coercion  are  jjerje  violations  of 
the  Act.  (Motor  Wheel  Corp. , NLRB -1970, 

73  LRRM  1211)  In  the  present  case,  the 
Board  stated  that  it  is  aware  that  the  Sixth 
Circuit  denied  enforcement  in  the  Motor 
Wheel  and  a similar  Goodyear  Tire  holding, 
(Motor  Wheel  Corp.  v.  NLRB,  CA  6-1970, 

74  LRRM  2832;  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber 
Co,  v,  NLRB,  CA  6-1969,  71  LRRM  2977) 

In  the  present  case,  the  Board  noted  that  die 
court  in  Goodyear  attached  weight  to  die 
facts  that  the  language  involved  was  includ- 
ed by  agreement  of  the  contracting  parties 
and  that  the  record  indicated  no  employee 
lost  anything  as  a result  of  the  provision. 

The  Board  disagrees  that  language  alone 
may  not  have  an  inhibiting  effect.  But  it 
also  distinguished  the  cases  in  that  the  pres- 
ent Bendix  case  involved  a waiver  of  stat- 
utory rights,  while  Goodyear  and  Motor 
Wheel  did  not.  Although  concurring  in  the 
Bendix  decision.  Chairman  Miller  would  de- 
fer to  the  Sixth  Circuit’s  view  in  Goodyear, 
which  he  understands  to  mean  that  die 
Board  must  consider  both  die  language  and 
any  relevant  factual  context  that  may  be 
helpful  in  determining  the  impact  on 
employees. 

In  the  1957  Buffalo  Linen  case,  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  a defensive  lockout  by  a multi - 
employer  group  was  a lawful  protective  move 
against  a whipsawing  strike.  (NLRB  v.  Truck 
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graip,  who  also  continued  operations  with 
temporary  replacements.  The  action  of 
the  employers  was  not  demonstrably  de- 
structive of  employee  rights,  and  a finding 
of  violation  of  Section  8(a)  (3)  requires  a 
showing  of  improper  subjective  intent. 
There  was  a separate  concurring  opinion  by 
Justice  Goldberg  in  which  Chief  Justice 
Warren  joined  Justice  White  dissented. 
(NLRB  v.  Brown,  US  SUpCt-1965,  58  LRRM 
2663) 


Although  a lockout  to  defend  a multi- 
employer bargaining  unit  against  a threat 
of  a whipsawing  strike  is  lawful  under  the 
Supreme  Court's  Buffalo  Linen  mle  (NLRB 
v.  Truck  Drivers  Local  449  [Buffalo  Linen 
Supply  Co. , US  SupCt-1957,  39  LRRM 
2603),  lockouts  to  forge  a new  multi  - 
employer  bargaining  group,  rather  than  to 
preserve  an  existing  one,  are  unlawfuL 
(Great  Atlantic  & Pacific  Tea  Co.  . NLRB- 
1963,  54  LRRM  1384) 

An  agreement  of  New  York  City  newspapers 
to  shut  down  all  operations  in  the  event  of 
a breach-of-contract  strike  at  one  plant 
does  not  violate  the  Act.  (New  York 
Mailers  Union  v.  NLRB,  CA  2-1964,  55 
LRRM  2287) 


Lockouts:  Offensive 
Bargaining  Lockouts 


An  employer  does  not  violate  the  Act  when, 
after  an  impasse  has  been  reached  in  con- 
tract negotiations,  he  temporarily  shuts 
down  his  plant  and  lays  off  his  employees 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  bringing  economic 
pressure  to  bear  in  support  of  his  legitimate 
bargaining  position*  There  were  concurring 
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Driven  Local  449  [Buffalo  Linen  Supply  Co* , 

US  SupCt-1957,  39  LRRM  2603)  But  the  NLRB 
later  held  that  this  rule  did  not  apply  where  the 
employers  who  locked  out  their  employees  con- 
tinued to  operate*  (Brown  Food  Store,  NLRB- 
1962,  50  LRRM  1046)  The  Supreme  Court's  de- 
cision reversed  this  holding*  The  NLRB  later 
held  that  a newspaper  publisher  did  not  violate 
the  Act  when  it  suspended  publication  after  the 
other  newspaper  in  the  city  was  shut  down  by  a 
strike  of  the  Newspaper  Guild,  even  though  the 
two  newspapers  do  not  hargain  jointly  with  the 
Guild.  The  NLRB  pointed  out  that  (1)  the  pub- 
lishers have  joint  contracts  with  the  Teamsters 
and  the  Typographical  Union;  (2)  the  no-strike 
provisions  in  those  contracts  were  violated  when 
members  of  those  unions  refused  to  cross  the 
Guild  picket  line;  and  (3)  the  union  members 
thereby  engaged  in  unprotected  activity  against 
which  both  employers  in  the  multi -employer 
unit  were  privileged  to  take  lawful  defensive 
action  by  suspending  publication.  (Hearn  Corp. , 
NLRB-1966,  63  LRRM  1441)  The  decision  was 
upheld  by  the  U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  (News  Union  of  Baltimore 
v.  NLRB.  CA  DC-1968,  67  LRRM  2487) 

The  Board  said  that  such  a lockout  was  an 
offensive  tactic  used  to  force  a change  in 
the  bargaining  pattern,  rather  than  to  pre- 
serve the  pattern  that  already  existed. 


The  holding  affirmed  a holding  by  the  NLRB 
(Publishers  Association  of  New  York  City, 
NLRB-1962,  51  LRRM  1434),  which  pointed  out 
that  the  agreement  was  entered  into  in  response 
to  repeated  walkouts  by  certain  craft  unions  and 
was  not  intended  to  discourage  legitimate  and 
protected  activity. 

The  NLRB  had  found  that  the  employer  in 
this  case  violated  the  Act  by  invoking  such 
a lockout,  stating  that  he  had  no  reasonable 
basis  for  fearing  a strike.  (American  ship 
Building  Co.,  NLRB-1963  , 53  LRRM  1245) 

The  U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  upheld  the  Board's  finding. 
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Bargaining  Lockouts— Contd,  chief  Justice  Warren  joining  in  the  Goldberg 
concurrence.  (American  Ship  Building  Co,  v. 
NLRB,  US  SupCt-1965  , 58  LRRM  2672) 


(Local  374,  Boilermakers  v.  NLRB  [American 
Ship  Building  Ca  ),  CA  DC-1964,  55  LRRM 
2913)  The  Supreme  Court  reversed  both 
decisions. 


Where  two  Detroit  newspapers  bad  agreed  that 
if  a union  struck  one  era  demand  of  mutual 
interest,  the  other  wu.id  support  the  first  and 
not  publish,  one  of  the  newspapers  did  not  vio- 
late the  Act  when  it  suspended  publication  and 
later  locked  out  the  employees  after  the  union 
had  struck  the  other  newspaper.  Until  the 
American  Ship  opinion,  a bargaining  lockout 
was  regarded  as  presumptively  unlawful.  But 
American  Ship  changed  all  this,  obliterating 
any  legal  distinction  between  offemive  and 
defensive  lockouts.  The  facts  plainly  warrant 
the  conclusion  that  the  lockout  was  designed 
preponderantly  to  support  the  newspaper's  bar- 
gaining proposals.  Both  publishers  were  bar- 
gaining at  the  same  time,  had  the  same  con- 
tract expiration  dates,  and  were  confronted 
with  the  same  key  union  demands.  Moreover, 
the  union  had  suspended  negotiations  with  the 
newspaper  that  invoked  the  lockout  and  had 
threatened  to  strike  it.  Member  Zagoria  con- 
curred in  the  result;  Member  Brown  dissented. 

In  his  dissent,  Brown  stresses  that  the  Supreme 
Court  "meticulously  limited"  its  American 
Ship  holding  to  post-impasse  lockouts.  It  did 
not  sanction,  he  asserted,  a lockout  to  assist 
another  employer  in  that  employer’s  dispute 
with  a union.  (Evening  News  Association, 

NLRB- 1967,  65  LRRM  1425) 


The  decision  was  handed  down  upon  re- 
consideration of  the  case  after  the  Supreme 
Court's  American  Ship  and  Brown  decisions. 
The  Board  initially  had  found  that  the  lockout 
amounted  to  unlawful  interference  and 
discrimination.  (Evening  News  Association, 
NLRB-1964,  55  LRRM  1091)  The  U.  S.  Court 
of  Appeals  at  Cincinnati  reversed  the  Board's 
decision,  but  the  Board  carried  the  case  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  which  vacated  the 
appeals  court's  decision  with  instructions  that 
the  case  be  remanded  to  the  Board  for  further 
consideration  in  the  light  of  the  American 
Ship  opinion.  (Detroit  Newspaper  Publishers 
v.  NLRB,  CA  6-1965,  59  LRRM  2401;  News- 
paper Drivers  & Handlers  Local  372  v. 

Detroit  Newspaper  Publishers,  US  SupCt-1966, 
61  LRRM  2147) 


Even  assuming  that  a formal  multi-employer 
unit  had  not  been  formed  or  had  not  been 
accepted  by  the  union,  a lockout  by  members 
of  a multi-employer  group  would  have  been 
a lawful  "offensive”  lockout  under  the 
American  ship  doctrine,  in  the  absence  of 
(1)  an  unlawful  motive  of  discouraging  union 
membership  or  discriminating  against  union 
members,  or  (2)  the  lack  of  a legitimate 
business  interest  on  the  part  of  the  locking- 
out  employers.  All  the  employers  had 
reached  an  impasse  in  bargaining  with  the 
unions;  the  record  is  replete  with  evidence  to 
support  this  finding.  Moreover,  the  General 
Counsel  did  not  meet  his  burden  of  proving 
unlawful  motivation  on  the  part  of  die  employ* 
• ers.  In  addition,  the  lockout  was  a lawful 
defensive  measure  to  preserve  the  integrity  of 
the  multi-employer  bargaining  unit.  The 


This  decision  was  handed  down  by  the  Board 
upon  reconsideration  of  the  case.  The  Board 
had  found  the  lockout  lawful  initially,  but 
the  U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  considered  the  Board's  opinion  "am- 
biguous" and  remanded  the  case  for  the  Board's 
expert  judgment  on  the  legal  and  policy 
questions  raised.  (Weyerhaeuser  Co. , NLRB- 
1965,  60  LRRM  1425;  Weston  States  Regional 
Council  v.  NLRB,  CA  DC-1966,  62  LRRM  2670) 

In  another  lockout  case,  the  U.  S.  Court  of 
Appeals  at  New  Orleans  upheld  a Board  decision 
finding  a bargaining  lockout  lawful,  despite  a 
bargaining  violation.  The  Board  bad  held  the 
lockout  was  unlawful  prior  to  NLRB  v,  American 
Ship  Building  Co. , supra  (Hess  Oil  & Chemical 
Corp,  v.  NLRB,  CA  5-1969,  72  LRRM  2132)  See 
also  Laclede  Gas  Co,  v.  NLRB,  CA  8-1970,  73 
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Bargaining  Lockouts  — Contd.  unit;  the  unions  had  accepted  that  unit;  and 
an  impasse  in  bargaining  had  been  reached. 
(Weyerhaeuser  Co.  f NLRB-1967,  65  LRRM 
1428) 


LRRM  2365,  in  which  the  court  found  that  what 
the  NLRB  considered  a layoff  was  a partial  lock- 
out. The  court  remanded  the  case  for  a de- 
termination by  the  Board  as  to  the  legality  of 
the  partial  lockout.  Upon  remand,  the  Board 
reversed  itself  and  held  that  the  layoffs  were 
not  so  inherently  prejudicial  to  the  interests 
of  the  employees  as  to  warrant  a finding  of 
violation,  that  the  company  sustained  its  bur- 
den of  establishing  legitimate  business  objec- 
tives for  the  layoffs,  and  that  the  layoffs  were 
intended  to  be  — and  were  --  temporary  and 
incidental  to  a lawful,  tactical  bargaining 
maneuver.  Member  Fanning  dissented. 

(Laclede  Gas  Co. , NLRB,  1970,  75  LRRM 
1483) 


Lockouts:  Offensive 
Bargaining  Lockouts - 
Pre -impasse  Lockout 


An  employer  did  not  violate  the  Act  by  lock- 
ing out  his  employees  before  an  impasse  had 
been  reached  in  negotiations  in  view  of  the 
following:  (1)  the  lockout  was  not  inherently 
destructive  of  employees'  rights,  and  the  em- 
ployer had  a legitimate  and  substantial  busi- 
ness interest  for  the  lockout;  (2)  the  employer 
was  not  alleged  to  have  had  any  anti-union 
motive;  (3)  the  employer  engaged  in  10  nego- 
tiating sessions  before  die  lockout  and  six  after- 
ward; (4)  the  union  was  strong,  and  the  com- 
pany had  been  organized  for  several  years;  (5) 
the  employer  had  made  numerous  concessions 
during  negotiations,  and  disagreement  had 
been  narrowed  to  a few  items;  (6)  the  major  dis- 
agreement involved  a work  assignment  issue 
over  which  the  employer  had  suffered  a long 
strike  several  years  earlier,  and  the  union  stated 
that  it  was  ready  to  strike  over  the  issue  "at  a 
time  of  its  choosing;"  and  (7)  the  employer  was 
engaged  in  a highly  seasonal  business,  and  had 
fear  of  "unusual  harm"  from  a strike  during  the 
busy  season,  (Lane  v,  NLRB  [Darling  & Com- 
pany], CA  DC-1969,  72  LRRM  2439) 


The  court  upheld  a four-to-one  decision  by  the 
NLRB.  The  majority  of  the  Board  reasoned  that 
unless  an  employer  is  motivated  by  a wish  to 
discourage  union  activity  or  to  evade  bargaining, 
the  test  of  the  legality  of  a lockout  is  whether  it 
is  so  inherently  prejudicial  to  union  interests  and 
so  devoid  of  significant  economic  justification 
that  no  specific  evidence  of  intent  is  required. 

In  dissenting,  Member  Brown  observed  that  the 
company  had  no  reason  to  fear  an  imminent 
strike,  (Darling  & Co. , NLRB- 1968,  68  LRRM 
1133) 


Managerial  Employee's 
Discharge 


The  discharge  of  an  "electrification  advis- 
er" was  unlawful,  even  if  he  might  be  ex- 
cluded horn  a bargain -unit  as  a "manager- 
ial employee. " In  so  holding,  the  NLRB 
overruled  cases  indicating  that  managerial 
employees  are  not  entitled  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Act.  (See  Swift  & Co. , NLRB- 
1956,  37  LRRM  1391#)  (North  Arkansas 
Electric  Cooperative,  NLRB-1970,  75 
LRRM  1068) 


The  Board  pointed  out  that  the  "managerial  em- 
ployee" category  was  created  by  the  Board,  rather 
than  established  by  the  Act.  The  real  question,  it 
added,  is  whether  he  is  an  "employer"  or  an  "em- 
ployee" protected  by  the  Act.  See  below  under 
Union  Coercion,  Discrimination:  Fining  Supervi- 
sors" for  a discussion  of  cases  involving  fines  im- 
posed by  unions  on  Supervisory  employees.  See  be- 
low under  "Union  Coercion,  Discrimination:  Fining 
Supervisors"  for  a discussion  of  cases  involving  fines 
imposed  on  supervisors  by  unions. 
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Organizing,  Election 
Interference:  Anti -Union 
Movie 


An  employer's  showing  of  the  movie  "And 
Women  Must  Weep"  as  part  of  an  orientation 
program  for  new  employees  was  not  unlawful 
interference  with  employees'  organizing 
rights  under  the  Act,  but  rather  was  an 
exercise  of  the  right  of  free  speech  protected 
by  Section  8(c)  of  the  Act.  The  movie, 
which  purports  to  be  a true  account  of  a 
1956  strike  at  an  Indiana  plant,  admittedly 
shows  the  bad  side  of  unionism  and  is 
designed  to  discourage  union  membership. 

Gut  all  this  notwithstanding,  the  court  said, 
the  employer  was  not  guilty  of  an  unfair 
labor  practice  unless  the  showing  of  the  film 
constituted  a "threat  of  reprisal  or  force;" 
otherwise,  it  was  an  expression  of  the  employ- 
er's right  of  free  speech  protected  by  Section 
8(c).  The  NLRB  erred  in  relying  upon  deci- 
sions setting  aside  representation  elections 
where  the  employer  had  shown  the  movie 
during  the  pre-election  period,  (Southwire 
Co.  v.  NLRB,  CA  5-1967,  65  LRRM  3042) 


In  a three-to-two  decision  handed  down  in 
1962,  the  NLRB  held  that  an  employer's 
showing  of  the  movie  to  assembled  employ- 
ees on  the  evening  before  an  election  so 
interfered  with  their  free  choice  as  to 
justify  setting  the  election  aside.  It  was 
not  contended  that  the  employer's  conduct 
was  an  unfair  labor  practice.  (Plochman& 
Harrison-Cherry  Lane  Food,  Inc. , NLRB- 
1962,  51  LRRM  1558)  With  two  members 
dissenting  again,  the  Board  held  in  1963 
that  the  showing  of  the  movie  12  days 
before  an  election  "reinforced"  the  effect 
of  letters  distributed  to  employees  that,  of 
themselves,  were  sufficient  to  warrant 
setting  the  election  aside.  Once  again 
there  was  no  contention  that  the  showing  of 
the  film  was  an  unfair  labor  practice.  (Carl 
T.  Mason  Co. , NLRB-1963,  53  LRRM  1063) 
The  Board's  first  holding  that  the  showing 
of  the  movie  was  an  unfair  labor  practice 
was  in  the  present  Southwire  case.  (South- 
wire  Co. , NLRB- 1966,  62  LRRM  1280) 

Since  then,  the  Board  has  held  the  showing 
of  the  movie  to  be  an  unfair  labor  practice 
in  two  other  cases,  one  of  them  again  in- 
volving the  Southwire  Co.  (Southwire 
Co, , NLRB-1967,  65  LRRM  1272;  Hawthorn 
Co.  , NLRB- 1967,  65  LRRM  1609) 


The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  at  St,  Louis,  how- 
ever, reversed  the  Board's  holding  on  the  show- 
ing of  the  movie  in  the  Hawthorn  case.  It 
said  that  without  evidence  and  an  express  find- 
ing by  the  Board,  it  may  not  be  assumed  that 
employees  interpreted  the  film  as  a threat  of 
force  or  reprisal  by  the  company  if  they  should 
become  unionized.  (NLRB  v.  Hawthorn  Co. , 
CA  8-1969,  70  LRRM  2193) 


Organizing,  Election 
Interference:  Denial  of 
Benefits 


A company's  exclusion  of  union  members  who 
are  covered  by  negotiated  pension  plans  from 
a company's  savings  and  profit-sharing  plan  is 
unlawful  discrimination  under  the  Act.  But 
an  NLRB  order  directing  the  company  to  put 
all  union  members  in  the  position  in  the  plan 
in  which  they  would  have  been  but  for  the 
exclusionary  clause  is  "punitive"  and  may  not 
be  enforced.  (Kroger  Co.  v.  NLRB, 

CA  6-1968,  69  LRRM  2425) 


The  court  pointed  out  that  there  was  no  evi- 
dence of  union  animus  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
pany; it  nad  bargained  with  several  unions  for 
a number  of  years.  Moreover,  it  added,  any 
determination  of  the  present  status  under  the 
plan  of  those  who  have  been  excluded  would 
be  pure  speculation,  since  participation 
always  has  been  voluntary.  The  Supreme 
Court  denied  review  of  the  case.  (Kroger 
Co.  v.  NLRB,  US  SupCt-1969,  71  LRRM  2254) 
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Organizing,  Election 
Interference:  Grant  of 
Benefits 


Organizing,  Election 
Interference:  Threat  or 
Prediction 


An  employer  violated  the  Act  by  timing 
the  announcement  and  grant  of  improved  em- 
ployee benefits  to  influence  the  outcome  of  a 
representation  election,  (NLRB  v.  Exchange 
Parts  Co. , US  SupCt-1964,  55  LRRM  2098) 


An  employer  did  not  engage  in  unlawful  inter- 
ference under  the  Act  by  statements  in  litera- 
ture distributed  prior  to  a representation  elec- 
tion. In  particular,  the  literature  asserted: 

(1)  Unionization  would  disrupt  the  existing 
harmonious  employee -employer  relationship 
and  probably  would  lead  to  strikes,  with  re- 
sulting wage  loss  and  possible  violence;  (2) 
labor  troubles  would  aggravate  the  already 
serious  financial  troubles  of  the  company; 

(3)  present  and  future  wage  levels  and  enr 
ployee  benefits  would  be  subject  to  collective 
bargaining  should  the  union  win  the  election; 
and  (4)  unionization  could  subject  employee 
job  security  to  the  whims  of  union  leaders. 
These  statements,  the  court  said,  were  mere 
predictions  of  what  the  union  might  do  and 
possibilities  or  probabilities  if  the  union  won; 
they  were  not  threats  of  reprisal.  (NLRB  v. 
TRW-Semiconductors,  Inc.  CA  9-1967,  66 
LRRM  2707) 


The  decision  reversed  a holding  by  the  U,  S. 

Court  of  Appeals  at  New  Orleans  (NLRB  v, 

Exchange  Parts  Co, , CA  5-1962,  50  LRRM 
2507),  which  in  turn  had  reversed  a decision 
by  the  NLRB  (Exchange  Parts  Co. , NLRB -1961, 

48  LRRM  1147).  The  appeals  court  had  stressed 
that  the  benefits  were  granted  permanently 
and  unconditionally. 

The  NLRB  had  found  that  the  statements  amounted 
to  unlawful  interference  under  the  Act.  Accord- 
ing to  the  court,  the  finding  appeared  to  be  based 
upon  a conclusion  that  the  statements  were  co- 
ercive. But  the  mere  fact  that  campaign  propa- 
ganda may  induce  fear,  the  court  said,  does  not 
remove  it  from  the  protection  of  the  Section  8(c) 
free  speech  proviso.  Moreover,  statements  are  not 
removed  from  protection  of  the  proviso  because 
they  may  be  demonstrably  incorrect.  The  remedy 
is  for  the  union  to  answer  them,  not  a cease-and- 
desist  order.  (See  TRW  Semiconductors,  Inc. , 
NLRB -1966,  62  LRRM  1469)  In  the  1969  Gissel 
case,  however,  the  Supreme  Court,  in  holding 
such  a statement  unlawful,  said  "conveyance  of 
the  employer's  belief,  even  though  sincere,  that 
unionization  will  or  may  result  in  the  closing  of 
the  plant  is  not  a statement  of  fact  unless,  which 
is  most  improbable,  the  eventuality  of  closing  is 
capable  of  proof.  (NLRB  v,  Gissel  Packing  Co. , 

US  SupCt-1969,  71  LRRM  2481) 


Organizing,  Election  Inter- 
ference: Threat  To  Replace 
Strikers 


An  employees  references  to  a possible  strike 
and  the  resulting  replacement  of  strikers  vio- 
lated the  Act,  the  NLRB  ruled.  It  found  that 
the  statements  amounted  to  a threat  perma- 
nently to  replace  unfair -labor -practice 
strikers.  The  statement  by  the  company’s 
president  that,  as  a matter  of  principle,  she 
never  would  agree  to  a union -security  con- 
tract also  was  found  unlawful.  Chairman 
Miller  dissented,  (Tommy’s  Spanish  Foods, 
NLRB-1970,  76  LRRM  1001)  , 


In  dissenting,  Chairman  Miller  argued  that 
the  remarks  about  union  security  were  "simply 
lawful  rhetoric”  --  "no  more  legally  offen- 
sive than  a union’s  promise  * * * that  it  will 
not  settle  for  less  than  a 31-an-hour  raise.  “ 


Plant  Closure 


0 

ERIC 


An  employer  has  the  absolute  right  to 
terminate  his  entire  business  for  any  rea- 
son he  chooses,  including  anti -union  bias. 
He  does  not,  however,  have  a similar 
right  to  close  part  of  his  business,  to  trans- 
fer work  to  another  plant,  or  to  open  a 
new  plant  to  replace  a closed  plant.  The 
termination  of  part  of  a multi- plant  busi- 
ness will  violate  the  Act  if  the  employer  is 
motivated  by  a purpose  to  "chill"  unionism 
in  the  remaining  parts  of  the  business  and 
if  he  reasonably  can  foresee  that  the  par- 
tial closing  will  have  that  effect.  The 


This  was  the  bitterly  litigated  Darlington 
case  in  which  both  the  NLRB  and  the  U.  S. 

Court  of  Appeals  at  Richmond  had  divided 
on  the  "absolute -right"  issue.  The  Board 
rejected  the  contention  that  an  employer  has 
an  absolute  right  to  close  his  plant  and  go 
out  of  business  for  any  reason  he  chooses, 
(Darlington  Manufacturing  Co. , NLRB-1962, 

51  LRRM  1278)  The  appeals  court  reversed  this 
holding.  (Darlington  Manufacturing  Co.  , v. 
NLRB,  CA  4-1963  , 54  LRRM  2499)  The 
Supreme  Court  remanded  the  case  to  the 
appeals  court  and  the  Board  for  a determina- 
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decision  was  unanimous,  although  Justices 
Stewart  and  Goldberg  did  not  participate. 
(Textile  Workers  v.  Darlington  Manufac- 
turing Co. , US  SupCt-1965,  58  LRRM  2657) 


tion  of  whether  the  Darlington  mill  was 
closed  to  "chill"  unionism  in  other  plants 
owned  by  the  parent  Peering,  Milliken  & 
Company.  Upon  remand,  the  NLRB  found 
that  the  closing  of  the  Darlington  Mill  was 
motivated,  at  least  in  part,  by  a purpose  of 
discouraging  union  organization  in  the  com- 
pany’s 26  other  textile  mills.  It  cited  the 
following:  (1)  The  strong  anti-union  views  of 
the  dominant  personality  in  the  family  that 
controls  the  mills;  (2)  his  prior  public  call  for 
state  officials  and  businessmen  to  prepare  to 
avert  unionism  ”at  all  costs;”  (3) his  prompt 
move  to  liquidate  the  mill  after  the  union's 
election  victory;  (4)  his  subsequent  recommenda 
tions  that  managers  of  other  mills  embark  on  a 
"public  relations  program”  to  make  clear  that 
the  mill  might  move  out  of  the  community  if 
the  employees  chose  to  unionize;  (5)  the  strong 
inference  that  the  admitted  anti-union  motive 
in  closing  the  Darlington  mill  carried  with  it  a 
wider  anti-union  motive  of  discouraging  union- 
ism at  other  mills.  (Darlington  Manufacture^ 
Co.,  NLRB-1967,  65 LRRM  1391)  TheU.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  at  Richmond  upheld  the  NLRB  ’$ 
findings  on  the  purpose  and  effect  of  the  plant 
closure.  It  also  upheld  the  Board's  ruling  that 
Darlington  and  Peering  Milliken  were  a single 
employer  under  the  Act.  (Darlington  Manufac- 
turing Co.  v.  NLRB,  CA  4-1&68,  68  LRRM 
2356)  The  Supreme  Court  denied  review  of 
the  case.  (Darlington  Manufacturing  Co.  v. 
NLRB,  US  SupCt-1969,  70  LRRM  2225;  Peering 
Milliken,  Inc.,  v.  NLRB,  US  SupCt-1969, 

70  LRRM  2225) 


An  employer  did  not  violate  the  Act  by 
closing  down  part  of  his  business  and  laying 
off  the  employees,  since  the  partial  shutdown, 
although  prompted  by  antiunion  considera- 
tions, was  not  motivated  by  a purpose  to 
"chill”  unionism  in  the  remaining  part  of 
the  business,  but  was  a result  of  the  em- 
ployer's religious  conviction  against  deal- 
ing with  a union.  In  so  holding,  the  Board 
reversed  its  earlier  holding  in  the  case.  It 
reconsidered  the  case  in  the  light  of  the 
Supreme  Court's  Darlington  opinion.  (A.  C. 
Rochat  Co.  t NLRB- 1967,  64  LRRM  1321) 


In  its  first  decision  in  the  case,  the  Board 
found  that  the  employer  violated  the 
Act  by  the  partial  shutdown,  but  it  did 
not  order  him  to  resume  the  operation, 
the  employer  contending  resumption 
would  cost  $50, 000.  (A.  C.  Rochat  Co. , 
NLRB-1965,  58  LRRM  1242)  In  another 
case,  the  NLRB  ordered  an  employer  who 
closed  his  plant  and  moved  to  a new  loca- 
tion to  avoid  bargaining  with  a union, 
to  bargain  with  the  union  at  the  new 
location  without  requiring  the  union  to 
reestablish  its  majority  among  the 
employees  at  the  new  location.  (Gar- 
win  Corp. , NLRB-1965,  59  LRRM 
1405)  The  decision,  however,  was 
reversed  by  the  U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia.  (Local 
57,  Garment  Workers  v.  NLRB  [Garwin 
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Corp.  ],  CA  DC-1967,  64  LRRM  2159) 
The  Court  said  the  order  deprived  the 
employees  at  the  new  location  of  their 
right  to  select  their  bargaining  agent. 
The  Supreme  Court  denied  review  of 
the  case.  (NLRB  v.  Garwin  Corp. , US 
SupCt-1967,  65  LRRM  2441) 


An  employer  did  not  violate  the  Act  when  he 
closed  one  of  his  six  shops  and  discharged  die 
employees  even  though  his  motive  was  to 
thwart  unionization  at  that  shop.  The  NLRB 
found  that  the  closing  of  die  shop  was  not  in- 
tended to  “chi IT  unionism  at  die  remaining 
shops,  citing  the  following:  (1)  There  was  no 
evidence  that  contemporaneous  union  activity 
was  being  carried  on  at  the  other  shops,  that 
unionization  of  the  closed  shop  was  the  first 
step  toward  unionization  of  other  shops,  or 
that  the  employer  believed  that  it  was  the 
first  step;  (2)  the  evidence  did  not  indicate 
that  employees  at  the  other  shops  were  aware 
of  the  organizing  activity  at  the  closed  shop  or 
that  they  would  become  aware;  and  (3^ there 
was  no  indication  that  the  employer's  officials 
discussed  the  closing  of  die  shop  with  super- 
visors or  employees  at  die  other  shops.  (Motor 
Repair,  Inc.,  NLRB-1968,  67  LRRM  1051) 


The  Board  did  find  that  the  employer 
enlisted  the  support  of  an  employee  at  one 
of  the  other  shops  to  assist  him  stopping 
unionism  at  the  shop  that  was  closed  and 
that  the  employer  later  rehired  two  of  the 
employees  from  the  closed  shop  at  another 
shop  after  giving  them  union  withdrawal 
cards  to  sign.  But  this  conduct,  the  Board 
states,  does  not  warrant  the  inference  that 
the  shop  was  closed  for  the  purpose  of 
discouraging  union  activity  at  the  other 
shops,  even  though  this  may  have  been  its 
effect 


The  NLRB  was  warranted  in  finding  that  a 
laundry  violated  the  Act  by  discontinuing 
its  wholesale  shirt  division  and  discharging 
22  employees  in  an  effort  t0  rid  itself  of  a 
union,  the  economic  reasons  given  for  the 
shutdown  not  being  honestly  invoked. 

(NLRB  v.  Savoy  Laundry,  Inc. , CA  2-1964, 
55  LRRM  2285) 


Although  upholding  the  NLRB's  finding  of 
a violation  of  the  Act,  the  court  deleted 
from  the  Board's  order  a provision  requir- 
ing the  laundry  to  take  reasonable  and 
business-like  steps  to  resume  the  division. 
Since  the  laundry  has  not  operated  that 
division  for  almost  three  years,  the  court 
said,  it  would  be  unduly  harsh  to  require 
its  resumption.  In  a subsequent  develop- 
ment in  the  case,  the  U.  S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals at  New  York  ordered  the  employer 
jailed  because  of  his  continued  refosal  to 
obey  the  bargaining  order  issued  and 
enforced  in  the  case.  Although  conceding 
that  the  union  no  forger  represents  a ma- 
jority of  the  employees  and  that  they  have 
asked  for  a new  election,  the  court  said 
that  the  Board  has  the  power  to  refuse  to 
grant  the  election  petition  until  the  out- 
standing unfair-practice  order  has  been 
obeyed.  (NLRB  v.  Savoy  Laundry.  Inc. , 
CA  2-1965.  61  LRRM  2021) 
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An  employer  did  not  violate  the  Act  by 
discharging  an  employee  who,  after  being 
warned,  circulated  a petition  in  the  shop 
area  and  solicited  signatures  of  employees 
and  foremen  in  support  of  his  position  in  a 
dispute  with  the  officers  of  the  employee 
credit  union.  Such  activity  was  not  pro- 
tected under  the  Act.  (G  & W Electric 
Specialty  Co.  v.  NLRB,  CA  7-1966,  62 
LRRM  2085) 

An  employer's  polling  of  employees  is 
unlawful,  in  the  absence  of  unusual 
circumstances,  unless  the  following  condi- 
tions are  met:  (1)  The  purpose  of  the  poll 
is  to  determine  the  truth  of  a union's  claim 
of  majority  status;  (2)  the  employees  are 
told  that  this  is  the  purpose  of  the  poll;  (3) 
assurances  are  given  against  reprisal;  (4) 
the  employees  are  polled  by  secret  ballot; 
and  (5)  the  employer  has  not  engaged  in 
unfair  labor  practices  or  otherwise  created  a 
coercive  atmosphere.  The  major  departure 
from  prior  policy  was  the  addition  of  the 
requirement  that  the  polling  be  done  by 
secret  ballot.  (Struksnes  Construction  Co. 
NLRB-1967,  65  LRRM  1386) 


Applying  the  NLRB's  Struksnes  standards,  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  at  St.  Louis  held  that 
an  employer's  failure  to  state  specifically  that 
no  reprisals  would  be  taken  against  employees 
who  favored  the  union  made  a secret -ballot 
poll  illegal  under  the  Act.  One  judge  dis- 
sented, contending  that  assurances  against 
reprisal  were  inherent  in  the  total  situation* 
(NLRB  v.  Berggren  &Sons,  Inc. , CA  8-1969, 

70  LRRM  2338) 

The  questioning  of  three  employees  about  the 
contents  of  statements  they  had  given  to  NLRB 
agents  amounted  to  unlawful  interference  under 
the  Act,  Two  of  the  employees  divulged  the 
contents  of  their  statements  to  the  company's 
attorneys.  (Surprenant  Mfg.  Co.  v*  NLRB,  CA 
6-1965,  58  LRRM  2484) 


To  qualify  for  protection  under  the  Act, 
the  court  said,  concerted  activity  by  em- 
ployees must  call  for  action  by  the  em- 
ployer on  a matter  over  which  he  has  con- 
trol. The  ruling  reversed  that  of  the  NLRB. 
(G  & W Electric  Specialty  Co. , NLRB- 1965, 
60  LRRM  1088) 


Even  after  the  free-speech  proviso  was 
inserted  in  the  Act  in  1947,  the  NLRB  held 
that  an  employer's  questioning  of  employees 
about  their  union  sympathies  was  of  itself 
unlawful  (Standard-Coosa -Thatcher  Co. , 
NLRB-1949,  24  LRRM  1575)  This  per  se 
doctrine  was  abandoned  in  the  1954  Blue 
Flash  Express  case.  (Blue  Flash  Express, 
NLRB-1954,  34  LRRM  1384)  In  setting  aside 
an  NLRB  finding  of  unlawful  interrogation 
several  years  later,  however,  the  U.  $.  Court 
of  Appeals  at  New  York  suggested  that  such 
questions  as  the  following  should  be  asked  in 
distinguishing  between  lawful  and  unlawful 
interrogation;  (1)  Is  there  a history  of 
employer  hostility  and  discrimination?  (2) 

Did  the  interrogator  appear  to  be  seeking 
information  on  which  to  base  taking  action 
against  individual  employees?  (3)  Was  the 
interrogation  by  officials  high  in  the  company 
hierarchy?  (4)  Was  the  employee  called 
from  work  to  the  boss's  office  or  otherwise 
questioned  in  an  atmosphere  of  unnatural 
formality?  (5)  Were  the  employee’s  replies 
evasive  or  untruthful,  indicating  that  the 
interrogation  actually  inspired  fear?  (Bourne 
v.  NLRB,  CA  2-1964,  56  LRRM  2241) 

The  court,  however,  disagreed  with  the  Board's 
additional  findings  that  the  poll  served  no  legi- 
timate purpose  and  was  conducted  against  a 
backdrop  of  hostility  toward  the  union.  It 
enforced  the  Board's  order  solely  on  the  ground 
that  the  employer  gave  no  affirmative  assurance 
that  no  reprisals  would  follow  a vote  in  favor  of 
die  union.  The  Supreme  Court  denied  review 
of  the  holding.  (Berggren  & Sons,  Inc.  v.  NLRI 
US  SupCt-1969,  72  LRRM  2431) 

The  company  argued  that  the  ruling  con- 
flicted with  today's  trend  toward  broadened 
opportunities  for  complete  discovery  In 
pre-trial  stages.  But  the  court  said  that  the 
questioning  in  this  case  exceeded  the  needs 
of  the  situation. 
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Employment  discrimination  by  an  employer  on 
the  basis  of  race  is  unlawful  interference  under 
Section  8(a)(1)  of  the  Act.  The  NLRB  was  not 
ousted  from  jurisdiction  over  such  matters  by 
Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  which 
specifically  forbids  employment  discrimination 
based  on  race.  The  employer  also  violated  the 
good-faith  bargaining  duty  under  Section 
8(a)(5)  of  the  Act  by  refilling  to  bargain 
meaningfully  and  in  depth  about  alleged  racial 
discrimination  in  the  plant.  The  decision  was 
by  a three-judge  panel  of  the  court.  One 
judge  wrote  a separate  concurring  opinion, 
concurring  in  the  remand  of  the  case  to  the 
NLRB  for  hearings  and  findings.  The  case  was 
remanded  to  the  NLRB  for  hearings  on  whether 
the  company  has  a policy  and  practice  of  in- 
vidious discrimination  based  on  race  or  national 
origin.  (Packinghouse  Workers  v.  NLRB 
[Farmers  Cooperative  Compress],  CA  DC -1969, 
70  LRRM  2489) 

For  cases  involving  alleged  racial  discrimina- 
tion by  unions,  see  below  under  Union 
Coercion,  Discrimination- -Fair  ^presentation^ 

A company  did  not  violate  the  Act  by 
refusing  to  allow  a former  union  president 
who  had  been  discharged  by  the  company  to 
enter  the  production  areas  of  the  plant  to 
observe  a rate  review.  Ordinarily,  both 
the  company  and  the  union  have  the  right 
to  select  their  own  representatives  and  the 
duty  to  deal  with  the  representative  selected 
by  the  other.  Special  circumstances  can 
make  exceptions,  however.  In  this  case, 
the  former  union  president  had  been  dis- 
charged for  instigating  a slowdown,  and  the 
company  feared  that  his  presence  in  the  plant 
would  interfere  with  production.  This 
was  a reasonable  ground  for  denying  him  ac- 
cess to  the  plant.  (General  Electric  Co.  v. 

NLRB,  CA  6-1968,  67  LRRM  2401) 


In  its  decision,  the  NLRB  held  only  that  the 
company  had  violated  the  Act  by  failing  to 
bargain  in  good  faith  about  the  alleged 
racial  discrimination  in  the  plant.  There 
was  no  charge  that  the  company  had  engaged 
In  unlawful  interference  by  the  alleged  racial 
discrimination.  But  the  court  stated  that  the 
matter  of  racial  discrimination  was  litigated 
in  connection  with  the  refusal -to- bargain 
charge.  The  court  added  that  where  the 
matter  is  litigated,  even  though  the  particular 
violation  has  not  been  charged  specifically, 
the  Board  can  find  such  a violation.  A petition 
for  review  of  the  holding  was  filed  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  but  review  was  denied.  (Farmers  Coop- 
erative Compress  Co.  v.  NLRB,  US  SupCt-1969, 
72  LRRM  2658) 


The  decision  reversed  that  of  the  NLRB. 
(General  Electric  Co. , NLRB-1966,  63  LRRM 
1153)  So  far  as  outside  union  organizers  are 
concerned,  the  Supreme  Court  in  1956  held 
that  an  employer  lawfully  may  post  his 
property  against  both  solicitation  and  distri- 
bution of  literature  by  non -employee  union 
organizers,  provided  (1)  the  union  may  reach 
the  employees  through  other  available  chan- 
nels of  commmication,  and  (2)  the  employer's 
notice  or  order  does  not  discriminate  against 
the  union  by  allowing  other  solicitation  or 
distribution.  (NLRB  v.  Babcock  & Wilcox 
Co.,  US  SunCt-1956,  38  LRRM  2001)  See 
Solo  Cup  Co. , NLRB-1968,  68  LRRM  1385  below 
for  application  of  these  rules  to  permit  solici- 
tation by  outside  organizers  in  an  industrial  park. 


An  employer-lessee  in  an  industrial  park  was 
not  required  to  permit  union  solicitation  on 
the  steps  of  its  plant  and  in  its  parking  lot. 
Contrary  to  the  NLRB's  finding,  the  court 
ruled  that  the  industrial  park  was  not  a "quasi- 
public"  place.  Moreover,  by  consenting  to 
enforcement  of  the  Board's  order  requiring  it  to 
allow  solicitation  in  certain  areas  of  die  indus- 
trial park,  the  owner  of  the  park  provided  the 
union  with  reasonable  access  to  the  employer's 
employees.  (NLRB  v.  Solo  Cup  Co. , CA 
7-1970,  73  LRRM  2789) 


The  NLRB  had  ruled  that  the  employer  was  re- 
quired to  permit  union  solicitation  on  the  steps 
and  in  the  parking  lot.  (Solo  Cup  Co. , NLRB- 
1968,  68  LRRM  1385) 
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Union  Insignia 


Union  Solicitation: 
Basic  Rules 


An  employer  did  not  violate  the  Act  by 
forbidding  the  wearing  of  unusual  and  over- 
size union  insignia  by  employees  whose 
work  required  a high  degree  of  concentration. 
The  comj>any  was  manufacturing  magnetic 
memory  devices  for  the  computer  and  digital 
equipment  industries  and  had  taken  many 
steps  to  eliminate  distractions  to  employees 
at  their  work.  (Fabri-Tek,  Inc.  v.  NLRB, 

CA  8-1965,  60  LRRM  2376) 

An  employer  did  not  violate  the  Act  by  dis- 
charging employees  for  distributing  union 
literature  on  a path  leading  from  the  plant 
through  a truck- loading  and  maneuvering  area 
to  the  employee  parking  lot.  The  area  was  a 
working  area,  contrary  to  the  finding  of  the 
NLRB,  and  employees  were  engaged  in  loading 
a truck  at  a loading  dock  adjacent  to  the  path 
at  the  time  the  distribution  took  place.  The 
path  used  by  employees  in  going  to  and  from 
work  did  not  convert  the  truck -loading  facility 
into  a nonworking  area.  (Patio  Foods  v.  NLR^ 
CA  5-1969,  72  LRRM  2066) 


The  court  conceded  that  the  tight  to  wear 
union  buttons  or  other  insignia  at  work 
ordinarily  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  employee 
rights  protected  by  the  Act.  But  it  pointed 
out  that  the  right  is  not  unqualified. 


This  case  involved  an  application  of  the  rules 
laid  down  by  the  NLRB  in  1962  for  determining 
the  legality  of  no- distribution  and  no -solicita- 
tion rules.  Distingrishing  between  no-distri- 
but  ion  and  no -solicitation  rules,  the  Board 
laid  down  these  "area"  tests  for  determining 
the  legality  of  no- distribution  rules: 
t A rule  forbidding  distribution  of  union 
literature  by  employees  in  working  areas  will 
be  presumptively  valid  even  though  it  applies 
both  to  working  and  nonworking  time. 

• A rule  forbidding  distribution  in  nonwork- 
ing areas  during  nonworking  time  will  be 
presumptively  invalid. 


So  far  as  mere  solicitation,  the  rules  are: 
t A rule  forbidding  union  solicitation  by 
employees  during  their  nonworking  time  will 
be  presumptively  invalid  even  though  limited 
to  working  areas. 

• A rule  forbidding  union  solicitation  during 
working  time  in  any  plant  area  will  be  pre- 
sumptively valid.  (Stoddard -Quirk  Manufactur 
ing  Co. , NLRB-1962,  51  LRRM  1110) 

In  two  later  cases,  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
at  New  Orleans  took  the  position  that  the  mle 
permitting  union  solicitation  during  nonworking 
time  should  be  applied  in  such  a way  to  require 
that  both  the  employee  doing  the  soliciting  and 
the  employee  being  solicited  be  on  nonworking 
time.  (See  Campbell  Soup  Co.  v.  NLRB, 

CA  5-1967,  65  LRRM  2608;  Mason  & Hanger-- 
Silas  Mason  Co. , Inc.,  v,  NLRB,  CA  5-1968, 
69  LRRM  2948.) 


Union  Solicitation: 
Contract  Prohibition 


A ban  on  all  solicitation  and  distribution  in  a 
plant  that  was  negotiated  by  an  employer  and 
a union  as  part  of  a collective  bargaining 
contract  did  not  violate  the  Act  as  applied 
to  forbid  all  solicitation  and  distribution  on 
behalf  of  a rival  union.  The  prohibitions 
were  not  unilaterally  imposed  but  were  the 


The  court's  decision  reversed  a three-to-two 
holding  of  the  NLRB.  (Gale  Products,  NLRB- 
1963,  53  LRRM  1242)  The  majority  of  the 
Board  said  that  neither  the  employer  nor  the 
incumbent  union  is  entitled  to  freeze  out  a 
rival  union  by  withholding  from  the  employ- 
ees their  customary  opportunities  for  expres- 
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Interference  —Contd. 
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Union  Solicitation:  fruits  of  collective  bargaining  by  the  eraploy- 

Contract  Prohibition— Contd.  ees  involved.  Nor  does  the  record  disclose 
discriminatory  enforcement  of  the  contract 
provisions  against  adherents  of  the  rival 
union --an  organization  formed  by  an  ousted 
president  of  the  contracting  union.  One 
judge  dissented.  (NLRB  v.  Gale  Products, 

CA  7-1964,  57  LRRM  2164) 


Federal  Preemption 
Injunctions  Against 
Picketing 


A Tennessee  state  court  did  not  have  juris- 
diction to  issue  an  injunction  against  peace- 
ful picketing  by  a union  at  a shopping  cen- 
ter being  erected  by  a building  contractor 
who  operated  an  open  shop  and  did  inter- 
state business,  it  being  arguable  whether 
the  facts  showed  a "labor  dispute"  within 
the  meaning  of  Section  2(9)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  so  that  the  matter  lay  within 
the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  NLRB. 

(Liner  v.  Jafco,  Inc.  , US  SupCt-1964,  55 
LRRM  2048) 


A Florida  state  court  did  not  have  jurisdiction 
to  enjoin  peaceful  picketing  to  protest  sub- 
standard wages  paid  by  foreign-flag  vessels  to 
American  longshoremen  working  in  American 
ports  where  there  is  no  evidence  that  longshore- 
men were  involveu  in  any  internal  affairs  of 
ships  that  world  be  governed  by  foreign  law, 
since  the  picketing  arguably  was  subject  to  the 
NLRB's  exclusive  jurisdiction  under  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  (ILA,  Local  1416  v.  Ariadne 
Shipping  Co. , US  SupCt-1970,  73  LRRM  2625) 


sion  of  opinions  at  their  place  of  work.  Two 
other  decisions  by  the  NLRB  holding  no- 
solicitation, no-distribution  contract 
clauses  invalid  were  reversed  by  the  U.  S. 

Court  of  Appeals  at  Cincinnati,  the  court 
placing  stress  on  the  importance  of  the 
freedom  to  contract.  (Armco  Steel  Corp. 
v.  NLRB,  CA  6-1965,  59  LRRM  2077, 

General  Motors  Corp.  v.  NLRB,  CA  6-1965, 

59  LRRM  20S0)  Nevertheless,  the  NLRB 
later  adhered  to  its  position,  stating  that 
such  a ban  unlawfully  permits  the  contracting 
union  to  "freeze  out"  any  rival  union. 

(General  Motors  Corporation,  NLRB-1966, 

62  LRRM  1210) The  Board's  position,  however, 
later  was  upheld  by  the  U.S.  Courts  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  and  New  Orleans. 
(Steelworkers  v.  NLRB,  CA  DC- 1966,  64  LRRM 
2009;  NLRB  v.  Mid-States  Metal  Products,  Inc. , 
and  Local  738,  International  Chemical  Workers 
Union,  CA  5-1968,  69  LRRM  2656)  In  1970* 
the  Board  reconsidered  its  Annco  Steel  deci- 
sion and  by  a three-to-two  margin  agreed 
with  the  Sixth  Circuit  that  the  no-distribu- 
tion clause  was  lawful  The  majority  con- 
sisted of  Chairman  Miller  and  Members 
McCulloch  and  Jenkins,  Members  Fanning 
and  Brown  dissented,  (Armco  Steel  Corp, , 
NLRB-1970,  74  LRRM  1695) 

The  decision  reversed  a holding  by  the 
Tennessee  Court  of  Appeals.  (49  LRRM 
2585)  It  was  another  application  of  the 

principle  enunciated  in  the  1959  Garmon 
and  earlier  cases  that  state  jurisdiction  must 
yield  when  conduct  is  "arguably"  or 
"potentially"  subject  to  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act,  either  as  protected  activity  under 
Section  7 or  as  an  unfair  labor  practice  under 
Section  8.  (San  Diego  Building  Trades 
Council  v.  Garmon,  US  SupCt-1959,  43 
LRRM  2838) 

A concurring  opinion  by  Justice  White,  in 
which  Chief  Justice  Burger  and  Justice  Stewart 
joined,  agreed  with  the  majority,  but  on  the 
basis  that  the  picketing  "actually"  was  pro- 
tected under  the  Act,  The  concurring  opinion 
added:  "So  long  as  employers  are  effectively 
denied  determinations  by  the  NLRB  as  to  whether 
'arguably  protected*  picketing  is  actually  pro- 
tected except  when  an  employer  is  willing  to 
threaten  or  use  force  to  deal  with  picketing,  I 
would  hold  that  only  labor  activity  determined 
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Issue 


Federal  Preemption- -Contd. 
Injunctions  Against 
Picketing  — Contd. 


Holding 


A writ  of  certiorari  was  dismissed  as  improvi- 
dently  granted  in  a case  in  which  Alabama 
courts  had  issued  a temporary  injunction  against 
a union's  picketing  of  a sidewalk  owned  by  an 
employer.  The  Court  concluded,  among  other 
things,  that  the  record  was  obscure  and  that 
"only  a bare  remnant  of  the  original  controversy 
remains. " Justices  Black  and  Harlan  wouid  have 
reversed  on  the  basis  of  the  Gannon  decision. 
(Taggart  v.  Weinacker's  Inc. , US  SupCt-1970, 
73  LRRM  2628) 


Libel  or  Slander 
Action 


Secondary  Boycotts 


A state  court  has  jurisdiction  of  a damage 
action  for  libel  or  slander  based  on  false 
and  defamatory  statements  during  a union 
organizing  campaign  if  the  aggrieved  party 
pleads  and  proves  the  statements  were  made 
with  malice  and  they  injured  him.  (Unn 
v.  Plant  Guard  Workers,  US  SupCt-1966, 

61  LRRM  2345) 

The  authority  given  to  federal  and  state 
courts  by  Section  303  of  the  Taft- Hartley 
Act  to  award  compensatory  damages  to 
persons  injured  by  secondary  boycotts  that 
violate  the  Act  preempts  state  law  in  private 
damage  actions  based  on  a union's  peaceful 
secondary  activities.  (Local  20.  Teamsters 
v.  Morton,  US  SupCt-1964,  56  LRRM  2225) 


Comment 


to  be  actually,  rather  than  arguably,  protected 
under  federal  law  should  be  immune  from  state 
judicial  control  To  this  extent  • • • Garmon 
• • • should  be  reconsidered.  " 

In  a concurring  opinion,  Chief  Justice  Burger 
said:  "In  my  view,  any  contention  that  the 
states  are  preempted  in  these  circumstances  is 
without  merit.  The  protection  of  private  prop- 
erty, whether  a home,  factory,  or  store, 
through  trespass  laws  is  historically  a concern 
of  state  law.  Congress  has  never  undertaken  to 
alter  this  allocation  of  power,  and  has  provided 
no  remedy  to  an  employer  within  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  prevent  an  illegal  tres- 
pass on  his  premises. " Nothing  in  Garmon  would 
warrant  a holding  that  state  laws  are  ineffective 
in  this  area,  he  added. 

Chief  Justice  Warren  and  Justices  Black, 

Douglas,  and  Fortas  dissented  to  the  holding. 


This  decision  makes  it  clear  that  federal 
law  must  be  applied  in  damage  actions 
brought  under  Section  303  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act,  whether  the  actions  are  brought 
in  federal  or  state  courts.  A judgment 
rendered  by  a federal  district  court  and  af- 
firmed by  the  U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals  at 
Cincinnati  (Morton  v.  Local  20,  Teamsters, 
CA  6-1963  , 53  LRRM  2839)  was  vacated,  and 
the  case  was  remanded. 


< 


Union  Violation  of 
Fair  Representation 


A state  court  had  jurisdiction  to  enjoin  or- 
ganizational or  secondary-boycott  picketing 
by  the  Marine  Engineers,  since  the  NLRB  has 
ruled  that  MEBA,  as  a union  of  supervisors, 
is  not  a "labor  organization"  under  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  (Hanna  Mining  Co,  v.  Marine 
Engineers,  US  SupCt-1965,  60  LRRM  2473) 

A state  court  had  jurisdiction  over  a suit 
brought  by  a union  member  against  the  union 
and  its  officers  for  their  allegedly  wrongful 
refusal  to  seek  arbitration  of  his  discharge 
grievance.  But  the  state  court  was  required 
to  apply  federal  law  in  resolving  the  case. 
Since  the  state  court  did  not  apply  the  govern- 
ing federal  standards,  its  decision  must  be 
reversed.  The  Supreme  Court  split  three, 
ways  in  the  case.  The  majority  opinion  was 
written  by  Justice  White  and  was  joined  in  by 
four  other  Justices,  A concurring  opinion 
written  by  Justice  Fortas  and  joined  in  by 


The  state  courts  had  decided  not  to  assume 
jurisdiction,  their  theory  being  that  the 
activity  involved  was  covered  by  the  Taft- 
liartley  Act,  even  if  the  union  was  not  covered. 
But  die  Supreme  Court  said  that  the  NLRB's 
ruling  on  the  supervisory  question  means 
that  MEBA's  conduct  is  not  "arguably  subject" 
to  the  Federal  Act. 

The  decision  reversed  that  of  the  Missouri 
Supreme  Court,  but  only  on  the  basis  of 
the  failure  to  apply  federal  law.  Under 
federal  law,  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  said, 
a breach  of  the  statutory  duty  of  fair 
representation  occurs  only  when  a union's 
conduct  with  respect  to  a member  of  the 
bargaining  unit  is  arbitrary,  discriminatory, 
or  in  bad  faith.  Moreover,  the  Court  added, 
the  individual  employee  does  not  have  an 
absolute  right  to  have  his  grievance  taken 
to  arbitration,  regardless  of  the  provisions 
of  the  applicable  contract. 


I m f mm  m ft 
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Federal  Preemption- -Contd. 
Union  Violation  of 
Fair  Representation 
— Contd. 

Chief  Justice  Warren  and  Justice  Harlan  took 
the  position  that  the  case  is  subject  to  the 
exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  NLRB,  since  it 
involves  an  alleged  breach  by  the  union  of 
its  duty  of  fair  representation.  A dissenting 
opinion  by  Justice  Black  viewed  the  majority 
holding  as  requiring  an  employee  who  seeks 
to  sue  his  employer  for  a simple  breach  of  his 
employment  contract  to  prove  not  only  that 
he  attempted  to  exhaust  his  remedies  under 
the  union  contract,  but  also  that  his  attempt 
to  exhaust  them  was  frustrated  by  arbitrary, 
discriminatory,  or  bad-faith  conduct  on  the 
part  of  the  union.  (Vaca  v.  Sipes,  US  SupCt- 
1967,  64  LRRM2369) 

For  a discussion  of  cases  involving  federal 
preemption  issues  in  arbitration,  see  above 
under  "Arbitration  Enforcement  Cases. " 

Injunctions:  Discretionary 
(Sec.  10  (j« 

A federal  district  court  did  not  abuse  its 
discretion  in  issuing  a temporary  injunc- 
tion enjoining  a company  from  interfering 
with,  restraining,  or  coercing  employees  in 
the  exercise  of  their  statutory  rights  and 
ordering  the  reinstatement  of  six  discharged 
employees,  pending  a determination  of  the 
issues  by  the  NLRB.  Congress  did  not  intend 
that  injunctive  relief  under  Section  I0(j)  should 
be  limited  to  emergencies  endangering  the 
national  welfare  or  to  situations  with 
"heavy  and  meaningful  repercussions. " But 
the  NLRB  must  show  something  more  than 
"prohable  cause"  for  believing  a violation  is 
occurring  before  an  injunction  may  be  granted. 
The  circumstances  of  the  case  must  demon- 
strate that  a probability  exists  that  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Act  will  be  frustrated  unless 
temporary  relief  is  granted.  (Angle  v.  Sacks 
[Kansas  Refined  Helium  Co.],  CA  10-1967. 

66  LRRM2111) 

The  court  modified  the  part  of  the  injunc- 
tion that  ordered  the  company  to  tender  suf- 
ficient transportation  money  to  permit  the 
six  discharged  employees  and  their  families 
to  return.  Under  the  modified  order,  the 
company  was  required  to  offer  travel  funds 
to  the  discharged  employees  only  if  they 
indicated  they  would  accept  temporary 
reinstatement. 

For  a discussion  of  decisions  on  the  issuance 
of  Section  10(j)  temporary  injunctions  in 
refusal-to-bargain  cases,  see  above  under 
"Bargaining  Obligation— Conduct  of 
Negotiations:  Coordinated  or  Coalition 
Bargaining.  H 

An  employer  charged  with  violating  employ- 
ee rights  and  its  bargaining  duty  under  the 
Act  was  ordered  by  a federal  district  court  to 
cease  its  alleged  interference  with  the  em- 
ployees* union  activity  and  to  bargain  with 
the  union.  The  court  found  reasonable  cause 
to  believe  that  the  employer,  acting  through 
its  representatives,  engaged  in  unlawful  inter- 
ference and  an  unlawful  refusal  to  bargain. 
(Little  v.  Portage  Realty  Corp. , USDC  NInd 
-1970,  73  LRRM  2971) 

This  was  one  of  the  rare  Section  10(j)  in- 
junctions sought  by  the  Board,  The  Board 
seeks  only  from  15  to  18  annually,  and 
the  number  was  even  smaller  until  the  last 
few  yean.  It  also  was  one  of  a very  few 
sought  in  a case  of  alleged  refusal  to 
bargain. 

0 
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Injunctions:  Mandatory 
(Section  10(11) 


The  charging  party  who  appeared  in  an  action 
by  die  NLRB's  regional  director  for  a temporary 
injunction  under  Section  10(1)  of  the  Act  lacks 
standing  to  appeal  die  federal  district  court's 
denial  of  the  injunction.  The  charging  party 
before  the  Board  is  not  a party  in  the  Section 
10(1)  action,  and  to  grant  appeal  rights  would 
constitute  an  unwarranted  expansion  of  the 
exception  to  the  N orris- LaGuardia  Act.  More- 
over, die  charging  party  may  not  intervene  in 
order  to  prosecute  the  appeal.  (Sean,  Roebuck 
& Co  v.  Carpet  Layers,  CA  10-1969,  71  LRRM 
2251) 


The  Supreme  Court  granted  review  of  the 
case  on  November  17,1969,  The  Court  later 
dismissed  the  employer's  appeal  as  moot. 

It  pointed  out  that  the  NLRB  had  issued  its 
decision  holding  that  the  union  did  violate 
the  Act.  The  Board's  order,  the  Court  said, 
would  terminate  a Section  10(1)  injunction, 
so  regardless  of  whether  the  employer  has 
a right  of  appeal  in  such  a case,  no  reme- 
dy would  be  available  at  this  point.  It 
added  that  Section  10(e)  provides  an  ade- 
quate remedy  once  the  Board  has  acted. 
(Sears,  Roebuck  & Co,  v.  Carpet  Layers, 

U,S,  SupCt-1970,  74  LRRM  2001)  See  Au- 
tomobile Workers  v.  Scofield,  U,S,  SupCt- 
1965,  60  LRRM  6479,  for  a decision  up- 
holding the  right  of  both  the  successful  charg- 
ed party  and  the  successful  charging  party 
to  intervene  in  proceedings  to  review  or  en- 
force NLRB  orders. 


i 


Jurisdictional  Disputes 


In  a series  of  four  awards  of  disputed  work 
under  the  jurisdictional-strike  provisions  of 
the  Act,  the  NLRB  gave  weight  to  such  fac- 
tors as  the  following:  satisfaction  of  the 
employer  with  the  performance  of  work  by 
his  employees,  area  practice,  contract 
language,  efficiency  of  operations,  com- 
pany practice,  economy  of  operations, 

NLRB  certification,  past  practice,  and 
skills  of  die  employees  involved.  In  all 
four  cases,  the  awards  confirmed  the  as- 
signment of  the  work  by  the  employers. 

There  were  dissents  in  three  of  the  cases. 
(Plumbers  & Pipefitters  [D'Annunzio  Bros. 

Inc.  ],  59  LRRM  1163;  Electrical  Workers 
Union,  IBEW  [New  York  Telephone  Co.  ], 

59  LRRM  1167;  Electrical  Woricen  Union, 

IBEW  [Emmett  Electrical  Co.  ],  59  LRRM  1149; 
Longshoremen's  [Pocohontas  Steamship  Co.  ], 

59  LRRM  1152)— all  NLRB-1965) 


In  the  1961  Columbia  Broadcasting  case, 
the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  told  the  Board  it 
was  required  to  make  affirmative  awards 
of  disputed  work  in  jurisdictional-strike 
cases.  (NLRB  v.  Radio  Engineers  Union 
[Columbia  Broadcasting  System],  47  LRRM 
2332).  When  the  Board  made  its  first 
awards  the  following  year,  it  said  that  it 
would  not  "formulate  rules”  for  making  job 
assignments.  Each  case  "will  have  to  be  de- 
cided on  its  own  facts.  ” But  the  Board  did  say 
that  it  would  "consider  all  relevant  factors  in 
determining  who  is  entitled  to  die  work  in  dis- 
pute, e.g, , the  skills  and  work  involved,  certi- 
fications by  the  Board,  company  and  industry 
practice,  agreements  between  unions,  and 
between  employers  and  unions,  awards  of  arbi- 
trators, joint  boards,  and  the  AFL-CIO  in  the 
same  or  related  cases,  the  assignment  made  by 
the  employer  and  the  efficient  operation  of  the 
employer's  business. “ (Machinists  Union 
[J.  A.  Jones  Construction  Co.  ],  49  LRRM  1684) 


In  its  third  attempt  to  resolve  a difficult 
and  complex  work -jurisdiction  dispute  that 
had  persisted  for  20  yean,  the  NLRB  de- 
cided to  give  what  appears  to  be  controlling 
weight  to  two  arbitral  decisions  involving 
the  work.  The  NLRB  awarded  the  work  on 
the  basis  of  two  arbitral  awards— a 1957 
award  by  Harvard  Professor  John  Dunlop  and 
a 1965  award  by  the  Appeal*  Board  of  the 
National  Joint  Board  for  the  Settlement  of 
Jurisdictional  Disputes  in  the  building  and 
construction  industry.  Member  Jenkins  dis- 

.iwi; 


The  majority  of  the  Board  noted  that  the 
Dunlop  award  apparently  had  the  approval 
of  die  council  with  which  both  unions  were 
affiliated,  its  continued  viability,  the 
Board  added,  was  reflected  in  the  later 
decision  of  the  Joint  Board. 
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tented,  contending  that  the  majority  should 
have  given  more  weight  to  such  factors  as 
efficiency  and  economy  and  prior  work- 
assignment  practices.  (Millwrights  Local 
1102  [Don  Cartage  Co.  ],  NLRB-1966,  63 
LRRM  1085) 

In  deciding  a work -jurisdiction  dispute,  the 
NLRB  may  give  consideration  to  factors  of 
economy  and  efficiency,  where  these  factors 
clearly  outweighed  a limited  past  practice, 
the  NLRB  correctly  determined  that  the  work 
of  pulling  telephone  cables  into  newly  con- 
structed buildings  and  installing  equipment  and 
terminal  boxes  should  go  to  members  of  the 
Communications  Workers,  rather  than  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Electrical  Workers  (BEW).  (NLRB 
v.  Local  25,  IBEW  [New  York  Telephone  Co.  ], 
CA  2-1968,  68  LRRM  2633) 

The  NLRB  may  not  ignore  an  agreement  be- 
tween two  unions  to  settle  a jurisdictional 
dispute  through  the  construction  industry's 
National  Joint  Board  for  the  Settlement  of 
Jurisdictional  Disputes,  according  to  a deci- 
sion by  the  U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  The  holding  conflicts 
with  an  NLRB  policy  of  conducting  a proceed- 
ing under  Section  10(k)  of  the  Act  to  award 
disputed  work  to  one  of  the  competing  unions 
whenever  a voluntary  adjustment  procedure 
does  not  bind  all  the  parties  to  the  jurisdic- 
tional dispute.  The  NLRB  has  considered 
employers  to  be  parties  to  such  disputes,  and 
employers  are  not  bound  by  National  Joint 
Board  determ inations.  The  court,  however, 
states  that  the  rival  unions  are  the  only  par- 
ties to  a jurisdictional  dispute,  relying  on 
the  legislative  history  and  the  Supreme 
Court's  Columbia  Broadcasting  decision,  dis- 
cussed above,  (Plasterers  Local  79  v.  NLRB, 

CA  DC-1970,  74  LRRM  2575) 

Reversing  a I960  decision,  the  NLRB  asserted 
jurisdiction  over  private  hospitals  and  nursing 
homes  within  its  jurisdiction.  The  Board  estab- 
lished jurisdictional  yardsticks  of  gross  annual 
income  of  $250, 000  for  private  hospitals  and 
$100,000  for  private  nursing  homes.  (Butte 
Hospital  Properties,  NLRB-1967,  66  LRRM  1299; 
University  Nursing  Home,  NLRB-1967,  66  LRRM 
1263) 


The  past  practice  of  calling  in  IBEW  members 
for  this  work  existed  only  in  New  York  City, 
the  court  pointed  out,  and  then  only  on  new 
construction  or  major  alterations  on  fully 
unionized  jobs. 


The  decision  was  by  a three-judge  panel, 
with  one  judge  dissenting.  The  dissenting 
judge  accused  the  majority  of  overturning 
20  years  of  NLRB  and  court  decisions.  He 
described  the  legislative  history  cited  by  the 
majority  as  "isolated  comments. " 


The  NLRB  previously  had  asserted  jurisdiction 
over  a private  nonprofit  corporation  whose 
entire  operation  was  dependent  on  government 
contracts.  (Woods  Hole  Oceanographic 
Institution,  NLRB- 1963,  53  LRRM  1296) 
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Professional  Sports 

Professional  baseball  is  an  industry  in  or  affect* 
ing  interstate  commerce  and  therefore  is  sub- 
ject to  NLRB  jurisdiction.  So  the  NLRB,  on 
this  basis,  directed  an  election  in  a unit  of 
umpires  working  for  the  American  League  of 
Professional  Baseball  Clubs,  Member  Jenkins 
dissented,  arguing  that  an  amendment  to  the 
Taft- Hartley  Act  would  be  needed  to  give  the 
Board  jurisdiction  over  professional  baseball, 
(American  League  of  Professional  Baseball 
Clubs,  NLRB-1969,  72  LRRM  1545) 

Meanwhile,  a federal  district  court  in  New 
York  held  that  professional  baseball  is  not 
subject  to  the  federal  antitrust  laws. 
(Salerno  v.  American  League,  USDC  SNY- 
1969,  72  LRRM  2970) 

Universities  and  Colleges 

Jurisdiction  will  be  asserted  over  those  private, 
nonprofit  colleges  and  universities  whose  op- 
erations have  a substantial  effect  on  com- 
merce. The  NLRB  so  decided  in  June  1970 
in  cases  involving  Cornell  and  Syracuse  Uni- 
versities. It  overruled  its  1951  decision  in 
the  Columbia  University  case  (Trustees  of 
Columbia  University,  NLRB-1951,  29  LRRM 
1098)  Following  the  adoption  of  the  new 
policy,  the  Board  directed  an  election  in  a 
state- wide  unit  of  Cornell's  non  professional 
employees.  But  it  dismissed  a petition  for 
election  in  a unit  of  Syracuse  employees, 
since  the  New  Y ork  State  Labor  Relations 
Board  already  has  conducted  an  election  for 
Syracuse  employees,  a union  has  been  certi- 
fied, and  the  parties  are  negotiating  a con- 
tract. (Cornell  University,  NLRB-1970,  74 
LRRM  1269) 

Using  rule-making  procedures,  the  Board  later 
established  a jurisdictional  standard  for  private 
universities  and  colleges  of  a gross  annual  rev- 
enue of  at  least  $1, 000, 000  for  operating  ex- 
penses. In  determining  whether  a university  or 
college  meets  the  standard,  the  Board  will  ex- 
clude from  gross  annual  revenue  only  those 
contributions  which,  because  of  limitations 
by  the  grantor,  are  not  available  to  be  used 
for  operating  expenses.  These  contributions  -- 
that  would  encompass  such  things  as  gifts  to 
endowment  or  building  funds  --  are  excluded 
because  of  their  "generally  nonrecurring  na- 
ture. " But  income  from  the  investment  of 
such  funds  will  be  counted  in  determining 
whether  the  university  or  college  meets  the 
standard.  The  Board  estimates  that  the  stand- 
ard will  bring  some  80  percent  of  all  non- 
profit universities  and  colleges  and  95  percent 
of  their  nonprofessional  personnel  within  its 
jurisdiction,  (Jurisdiction:  Rule  of  NLRB, 

1970,  75  LRRM  1442) 

NLRB  Orders:  Judicial  Review 

In  court  proceedings  for  review  or  enforce- 
ment of  NLRB  orders,  both  the  successful 
charged  party  and  the  successful  charging 
party  have  a right  to  intervene.  (Auto- 
mobile Workers  v Scofield,  Automobile 
Workers  v.  Fafnir  Bearing  Co. , US  SupCt- 
1965,  60  LRRM  2479) 

The  effect  of  the  holding  is  to  make  review 
and  enforcement  proceedings  tripartite  in 
nature. 

NLRB  Policies:  Retroactive 
Application 

In  refusing,  on  a technical  ground,  to  en- 
force an  NLRB  order  against  an  employer 
who  negotiated  a contract  with  a minority 
union  to  take  effect  when  and  if  the  union 
achieved  a majority,  the  U.  S.  Court  of 
Appeals  at  New  York  sharply  criticized  the 
Board's  practice  of  giving  retroactive  appli- 
cation to  changes  in  policy.  Pointing  out 
that  the  Board's  holding  overruled  a long- 
standing contrary  decision,  the  court  said 
retroactive  application  of  policy  changes 

The  cour:  suggested  that  the  Board  should 
make  greater  use  of  its  rule -making  au- 
thority to  announce  new  policies,  instead 
of  doing  this  almost  exclusively  on  a case- 
by-case  basis.  It  pointed  out  that  an 
employer  or  a union  may  be  penalized  as 
a result  of  retroactive  application  of  policy 
changes  for  doing  something  that  was  legal 
under  the  Board  rules  in  effect  at  the  time 
the  act  was  committed.  The  Board  fol- 
lowed the  court's  advice  in  making  the 
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"raises  judicial  hackles. " (NLRB  v.  Majestic 
Weaving  Co. , CA  2-1966,  61  LRRM  2132) 


new  "names -and -addresses**  rule  for  repre- 
sentation elections  effective  only  prospectively. 
See  above  under  "Representation  Cases. " 


The  NLRB  did  not  exceed  its  powers,  in  order- 
ing reinstatement  and  back  pay  for  permanently 
replaced  economic  strikers  who  had  been 
denied  reinstatement  when  vacancies  in  their 
jobs  occurred  after  they  had  made  their  initial 
application  for  reinstatement.  The  company 
argued  that  the  imposition  of  back-pay  liabil- 
ity was  improper,  since  the  Board  applied  a 
new  policy  to  acts  that  were  not  unlawful  at 
the  time  committed.  But  the  court  said  that 
the  importance  of  protecting  the  statutory 
rights  of  the  striking  employees  outweighed 
the  fact  that  the  company  had  relied  on  a 
prior  Board  rule  or  policy.  One  member  of 
the  three -judge  panel  dissented,  stating  "my 
mind  rebels  against  imposing  upon  an  em- 
ployer a huge  penalty  for  failure  to  ancitipate 
what  the  Supreme  Court  might  hold  sometime 
in  the  future. " (Laidlaw  Corp.  v.  NLRB,  CA 
7-1969,  71  LRRM  3054)  See  below  under 
"Strikes,  Picketing --Reinstatement  of 
Strikers,  " for  a further  discussion  of  this  case. 


In  upholding  the  decision  of  the  NLRB,  the 
court  relied  primarily  on  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Fleetwood  Trailer  case. 
In  Fleetwood,  the  Supreme  Court  held  that 
unless  an  employer  who  refuses  to  reinstate 
economic  strikers  when  jobs  become  available 
can  show  that  his  action  was  bas-'id  on  "legiti- 
mate and  substantial  business  justifications, " 
he  will  be  guilty  of  an  unfair  labor  practice 
under  the  Act.  (NLRB  v.  Fleetwood  Trailer 
Co.,  Inc.,  USSupCt-1967,  66  LRRM  2737) 


NLRB  Procedures 


Obligation  To  Rule 
On  Complaint 


A panel  of  the  NLRB  consisting  of  Chairman 
Miller  and  Members  Fanning  and  Jenkins  later 
split  two-to-one  on  the  retroactive  application 
of  the  Laidlaw  doctrine  to  another  case. 
Members  Fanning  and  Jenkins  voted  in  favor 
of  the  retroactive  application;  Chairman 
Miller  dissented.  Although  Miller  said  that 
he  accepts  the  principle  of  the  Laidlaw  de- 
cision, he  added  that  he  considered  it  "highly 
unfair"  to  apply  it  to  the  case  in  question, 
(Coca  Cola  Bottlii^  Works,  Inc. , NLRB-1970, 
75  LRRM  1551) 


The  NLRB  does  not  have  oiscretionary  author- 
ity to  refuse  to  rule  on  a complaint  charging 
an  unfair  labor  practice  properly  brought  be- 
fore it.  Moreover,  if  the  Board  finds  a viola- 
tion, it  then  must  issue  a remedial  order,  even 
though  its  judgment  is  that  an  order  will  serve 
no  useful  purpose.  Under  the  statutory  scheme 
devised  by  Congress,  the  discretion  to  deter- 
mine whether  complaints  are  sufficiently 
meritorious  to  be  brought  before  the  Board 
was  vested  solely  in  the  Office  of  the  General 
Coun^i,  De  minimis  violations  are  to  be 
screened  out  by  the  General  Counsel;  only  he 
has  the  authority  to  dismiss  alleged  violations 


In  his  dissent,  Chairman  Miller  pointed  out 
that  when  the  company  initially  was  consider- 
ing the  reinstatement  rights  of  the  economic 
strikers,  it  acted  ii:  good  faith  and  in  accord- 
ance with  Board  precedent  at  that  time. 


The  trial  examiner  had  dismissed  every  charge 
except  one.  The  Board  said  that  the  violation 
would  be  too  isolated  to  warrant  the  issuance  of 
a remedial  order;  so  no  purpose  would  be  served 
by  passing  on  the  correctness  of  the  finding. 
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as  not  warranting  Board  consideration.  By  the 
same  token,  the  Board  does  not  have  discre- 
tion to  refuse  to  issue  a cease-and-desist  order 
when  it  finds  that  an  unfair  labor  practice  has 
occurred.  (Auto  Workers  v.  NLRB  [Omni 
Spectra,  Inc.  ] CA  6-1970,  74  LRRM  2481) 

The  NLRB  acted  within  its  authority  in  over- 
ruling past  policy  to  hold  that  conduct  prior  to 
a settlement  agreement  may  be  considered  as 
background  evidence  in  evaluating  post- 
settlement conduct.  The  union- respondent 
in  the  case  argued  that  the  new  policy  would 
discourage  parties  from  settling  their  disputes. 
Although  conceding  that  there  may  be  some 
merit  to  the  contention,  the  court  said  that  the 
procedural  effect  of  a settlement  agreement 
clearly  is  for  the  NLRB,  not  the  courts,  to 
decide.  (NLRB  v.  Northern  California  Council 
of  Hod  Carriers,  CA  9-1968,  67  LRRM  2502) 

In  a case  in  which  the  NLRB  found  that  an 
employer  violated  the  Act  by  refusing  to  sign 
a written  contract  embodying  an  oral  agree- 
ment already  reached  with  a union,  the  Board 
acted  within  its  statutory  authority  by  ordering 
the  employer  to  do  one  of  the  following:  (1) 
bargain  in  good  faith  with  the  union  to  reach 
a new  contract  settlement;  or  (2)  at  the  union’s 
request,  sign  a written  contract  embodying  the 
terms  previously  agreed  upon.  In  approving 
the  alternate  remedies,  the  court  stated  that 
the  order  was  designed  to  effectuate  the  dura- 
tion clause  of  the  oral  contract  the  employer 
refused  to  put  in  writing.  This  provided  for 
automatic  renewal  for  additional  one-year 
periods  unless  either  gave  notice  to  amend  or 
terminate  at  least  60  days  before  the  scheduled 
date  of  expiration.  To  give  the  union  the 
alternate  right  to  bargain  for  a new  contract, 
the  court  added,  would  simply  be  enforcing  a 
right  the  union  had  under  the  agreed-upon  con- 
tract the  employer  refused  to  sign.  The  court 
also  upheld  the  part  of  the  NLRB’s  order  requir- 
ing the  company  to  reimburse  the  employees, 
with  six  percent  interest,  for  the  loss  of  any 
benefits  that  would  have  accrued  to  them  had 
the  company  signed  the  contract.  (NLRB  v. 
Beverage -Air  Co.,  CA  4-1968,  69  LRRM  2369) 
See  below  under  "Bargaining  Violations: 
Retroactive  Payment  of  Benefits”  for  other  cases 
on  retroactive  reimbursement, 

The  NLRB  had  no  authority  to  order  an  employer 
to  agree  to  a check-off  provision  in  its  first 
contract  with  a union,  even  though  it  found  that 
the  employer  had  failed  to  bargain  in  good  faith 
by  consistently  rejecting  the  union's  demand 


Comment 


In  its  holding,  the  NLRB  expressly  reversed  the 
principle  announced  in  the  1951  Larrance  Tank 
case  that  conduct  prior  to  a settlement  agree- 
ment may  not  be  considered  in  evaluating  post- 
settlement  activities  alleged  as  unfair  labor 
practices.  (Larrance  Tank  Corp. , NLRB-1951, 
28  LRRM  1045)  A reexamination  of  the 
principle  led  to  its  reversal,  the  Board  said. 
(Northern  California  Council  of  Hod  Cameo 
[Joseph's  Landscaping  Service],  NLRB-1965, 

60  LRRM  1156) 


The  same  court  in  1966  refused  to  enforce  an 
NLRB  order  giving  a similar  choice  of  remedies 
to  a union.  It  is  inconsistent  and  unreasonable, 
the  court  said,  to  give  the  union  the  option  of 
binding  the  employer  to  the  agreement  already 
negotiated  or  of  abrogating  the  contract  and 
requesting  new  negotiations.  (NLRB  v.  Huttig 
Sash  & Door  Co. , CA  4-1966,  62  LRRM  2271) 

In  denying  a motion  for  rehearing  of  the  case, 
however,  the  court  said  that  it  would  "not  deem 
the  decision  in  this  case  as  precluding"  the 
issuance  of  the  type  of  order  fashioned  by  the 
Board  and  would  "be  prepared  to  consider  it 
on  its  merits"  in  a future  case.  The  court  noted 
this  comment  in  the  Beverage -Air  case.  The 
same  type  of  order  had  been  enforced  by  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  at  Cincinnati,  but  the 
court  added  as  a reason  for  enforcement  that 
no  objection  was  made  to  the  order  by  the 
employer  prior  to  oral  argument  in  the  court 
proceeding  to  enforce  it.  (NLRB  v.  Ohio  Car 
& Truck  Leasing,  Inc.  CA  6-1966,  62  LRRM 
2262)  The  court  also  pointed  out  that  it  had 
enforced  a similar  order  in  a case  decided  in 
1962  and  that  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  at 
New  York  had  enforced  such  an  order  in  a case 
decided  in  1965,  (See  NLRB  v.  Wate,  Inc., 

CA  6-1962,  51  LRRM  2701;  NLRB  v.  Warrens- 
burg  Board  & Paper  Corp.,  CA  2-1965,  58 
LRRM  2145.) 

The  decision  reversed  the  second  decisions  in 
this  case  of  both  the  NLRB  and  the  U.  S.  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  (See 
H.K.  Porter  Co.,  NLRB-1968,  68  LRRM  1337; 
H.K.  Porter  Co.  v.  NLRB,  CA  DC-1969,  71 


( 
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for  a check-off.  While  the  parties’  freedom  of 
contract  is  not  absolute,  the  Court  said  to 
allow  the  Board  to  compel  agreement  when  the 
parties  themselves  are  unable  to  do  so  would 
be  to  violate  the  fundamental  premise  on  which 
the  Act  is  based.  The  decision  was  by  a divided 
Court.  Justice  Black  wrote  the  majority  opinion 
in  which  Chief  Justice  Burger  and  Justice 
Brennan  joined.  Justice  Harlan  concurred 
separately.  Justices  Douglas  and  Stewart  dis- 
sented, Justices  White  and  Marshall  took  no 
part  in  the  decision.  (H.K.  Porter  Co.  v. 

NLRB,  US  SupCt-1970,  73  LRRM  2561) 

See  also  above  under  "Conduct  of  Negotiations: 
Refusal  of  Check-off. " 


In  a case  in  which  an  employer  was  found  to 
have  violated  the  Act  by  refusing  to  bargain 
with  a union  about  the  transfer  of  employees 
from  a closed  to  a new  plant,  the  NLRB  was  not 
warranted  in  ordering  the  company  to  offer  re- 
instatement to  the  employees  at  the  rates  paid 
at  the  old  plant  and  to  pay  the  employees  back 
pay  at  the  rates  paid  at  the  old  plant.  (Cooper 
Thermometer  Co.  v.  NLRB,  CA  2-1967,  65 
LRRM  2113) 

The  NLRB  had  authority  to  order  an  employer 
who  refused  to  execute  and  acknowledge  a con- 
tract negotiated  by  a multi -employer  bargain- 
ing association  of  which  he  was  a member  to 
pay  the  fringe  benefits  called  for  by  the  con- 
tract. The  Court  rejected  the  argument  that 
the  order  intruded  into  the  area  of  the  enforce- 
ment of  collective  bargaining  contracts  in  con- 
tra ventiun  of  the  policy  and  scheme  of  the  Act. 
Justice  Black  concurred  specially  and  Justice 
Douglas  dissented.  (NLRB  v.  Strong  [Strong 
Roofing  & Insulating  Co.  ],  US  SupCt-1969, 

70  LRRM  2100) 


LRRM  2207. ) In  concurring,  Justice  Harlan 
said  that  he  did  so  "on  the  understanding  that 
nothing  said  therein  is  meant  to  disturb  or 
question  the  primary  determination  made  by 
the  Board  and  sustained  by  the  Court  of  Appeals 
that  petitioner  did  not  bargain  in  ‘good  faith,  * 
and  thus  may  be  subject  to  a bargaining  order 
enforceable  by  a citation  for  contempt  if  the 
Board  deems  such  a proceeding  appropriate.  " 

In  finding  that  the  company  violated  the  bar- 
gaining duty,  the  Board  said  that  the  refusal 
to  grant  the  check-off  was  "for  the  purpose  of 
frustrating  an  agreement.  " In  a later  case, 
the  NLRB  found  that  a company’s  refusal  to 
grant  a check-off  was  motivated  by  bad  faith 
in  that  its  purpose  was  to  weaken  and  destroy 
the  union’s  status  as  bargaining  representative. 
But  the  Board  denied  the  union’s  request  that 
the  remedy  require  the  company  to  grant  the 
check-off.  The  appeals  court  upheld  the 
Board’s  decision.  (Steelworkers  v.  NLRB 
[Roanoke  Iron  & Bridge  Works,  Inc.  ] CA 
DC-1967,  67  LRRM  2450)  The  Supreme 
Court  later  denied  review  of  the  case. 

(Roanoke  Iron  & Bridge  Works,  Inc.  v. 

NLRB,  US  SupCt-1968,  68  LRRM  2097) 

The  court  said  that  the  Board’s  order  assumed 
that  if  the  parties  had  bargained  about  the 
transfer,  the  company  would  have  agreed  to 
maintain  existing  rates  and  conditions  of  em- 
ployment at  the  new  plant. 


The  NLRB’s  refusal  to  order  back  pay  as  a 
remedy  for  a refusal -to -bargain  violation, 
however,  was  upheld  by  a federal  court  of 
appeals  in  another  case.  The  court  found 
that  the  employer’s  purpose  in  refusing  to 
bargain  with  the  certified  union  was  to 
obtain  judicial  review  of  what  it  believed 
to  be  substantial  questions  concerning  the 
propriety  of  the  union’s  pre-election  cam- 
paign tactics  and  was  not  an  " exercise  in 
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frivolity  tending  only  to  delay  the  inevitable.  " 
So  the  NLRB  gave  the  appropriate  relief  when 
it  issued  a bargaining  order.  (Electrical 
Workers,  IBEW  v.  NLRB,  CA  DC-1969,  71 
LRRM  2402) 


Bargaining  Violations: 
Retroactive  Payment  of 
Benefits --Bonus 


An  NLRB  order  requiring  a company  to  pay  em- 
ployees the  difference  between  bonuses  they 
actually  received  and  those  they  would  have 
received  had  the  company  not  unilaterally 
altered  the  bonus  formula  was  denied  enforce- 
ment by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  at  Cin- 
cinnati, The  Board's  decision,  the  court  stated, 
does  not  explain  sufficiently  why  the  reim- 
bursement claim  should  not  be  the  subject  of 
collective  bargaining,  the  parties  having  had 
a long  and  satisfactory  bargaining  history. 
(Beacon  journal  Publishing  Co.  v.  NLRB,  CA 
6-1969,  72  LRRM  2639) 


This  was  the  second  time  the  court  had  re- 
fused to  enforce  an  order  of  the  Board  requir- 
ing retroactive  reimbursement  for  the  bonus 
not  paid.  In  its  first  decision,  the  court  up- 
held the  Board's  finding  that  the  company's 
unilateral  alteration  of  the  bonus  violated 
the  Act  But  it  remanded  the  case  to  the 
Board  for  further  consideration  of  the  reim- 
bursement remedy.  (Beacon  Journal  Publish- 
ing Co.  v.  NLRB,  CA  6-1968,  69  LRRM  2232) 


Bargaining  Violations: 
Retroactive  Payment  of 
Benefits --Make -Whole' 
Order 


The  NLRB  has  ample  authority  under  the  Act 
to  issue  "make -whole"  orders  to  provide  mean- 
ingful relief  for  employees  unlawfully  denied 
the  fruits  of  collective  bargaining.  The  NLRB 
had  found  that  the  company  had  violated  its 
bargaining  duty  under  the  Act,  but  as  a remedy 
it  merely  ordered  the  company  to  cease  and 
desist  from  the  unlawful  conduct.  But  the  union 
urged  that  there  should  be  compensatory  relief 
for  the  effects  of  the  company's  unlawful  ac- 
tion, including  a retroactive  wage  increase,  a 
cost-of-living  escalator  clause,  and  reimburse- 
ment for  lost  dues  and  initiation  fees.  The  court 
remanded  the  case  to  the  Board  for  consideration 
of  an  appropriate  remedy,  stating  that  even  if 
the  Board  declines  to  take  the  steps  advocated 
by  the  union,  it  might  provide  other  remedies 
to  advance  the  policies  of  the  Act  and  prevent 
the  employer  from  having  a free  ride  during  the 
period  of  litigation.  The  decision  was  by  a 
three- judge  panel  of  the  court,  with  one  judge 
dissenting.  (Electrical  Workers,  IUE  v.  NLRB 
[Tiidee  Products,  Inc.JCA  DC- 1970,  73 
LRRM  2870)  The  company  asked  the  Supreme 
Court  to  review  the  decision  before  it  was 
reconsidered  by  the  Board,  but  the  Court 
denied  review.  (Tiidee  Products,  Inc.  v. 
Electrical  Workers,  IUE,  US  SupCt-1970, 

73  LRRM  2870) 


The  majority  of  the  court  distinguished  this 
case  from  the  H,  K.  Porter  case  discussed 
above,  stating  that  the  remand  to  the  Board 
was  limited  to  past  damages,  not  to  com- 
pulsion of  a future  contract  term.  In  a later 
case,  the  same  court  indicated  that  it  does 
not  regard  every  instance  of  an  employer's 
refusal  to  bargain  with  a union  as  appropriate 
for  the  issuance  of  a "make -whole"  order. 

It  upheld  the  NLRB's  denial  of  such  an  order 
in  a case  in  which  it  found  no  indication  in 
the  record  that  the  employer  wished  to  delay 
unnecessarily  the  final  outcome  of  the  dispute. 
The  legality  of  the  refusal  to  bargain  rested 
upon  a factually  debatable  question,  the  court 
added,  and  there  were  great  discrepancies 
between  the  various  accounts  of  its  actions. 

At  no  time,  did  the  employer  raise  patently 
frivolous  issues.  (Steelworkers  v.  NLRB, 
[Quality  Rubber  Co.],  CA  DC -1970,  74 
LRRM  2747)  The  court's  decision  in  Tiidee 
Products  was  handed  down  before  the  Board's 
decision  in  the  Ex -CellO  case  discussed 
immediately  below. 


Although  a company  violated  its  bargaining 
duty  under  tfre  Act  by  refusing  to  bargain  with 
a union  while  it  tested  the  uhion's  certifica- 
tion as  bargaining  representative  in  the 
courts,  the  NLRB  does  not  have  authority  to 

■m 


Oral  argument  was  held  in  Ex -Cell- O and 
three  related  cases  on  July  12  and  13,  1967. 

The  Board  later  decided  the  other  cases,  apply- 
ing the  principle  established  in  Ex-Cell-0  to 
deny  'hiake -whole”  orders.  (Herman  Wilson 
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issue  a "make- whole**  order  requiring  the 
company  to  compensate  its  employees  for 
monetary  losses  incurred  as  a result  of  the 
company’s  unlawful  refusal  to  bargain  with 
the  union  certified  as  the  employees’  bar- 
gaining representative.  The  compensation 
sought  was  intended  to  cover  increased  wages 
and  benefits  the  company  "would  have  agreed 
to  if  it  had  bargained  in  good  faith.  " The 
Board  was  unanimous  in  finding  that  the  com- 
pany violated  its  good- faith  bargaining  duty, 
but  it  divided  three-to-two  on  the  "make- 
whole"  order.  Chairman  Miller  and  Mem- 
bers Fanning  and  Jenkins  decided  that  the 
"make- whole"  order  would  go  beyond  the 
Board's  authority  under  the  Act.  Members 
McCulloch  and  Brown  dissented.  The  ma- 
jority pointed  out  that  there  was  no  conten- 
tion that  the  company  acted  flagrantly  in 
defiance  of  statutory  policy;  it  merely  sought 
judicial  review  of  the  Board's  decision  not 
to  set  aside  the  election.  But  referring  to 
the  court's  decision  in  Tiidee,  it  added  that 
the  issuance  of  a compensatory  remedy  can- 
not be  based  on  a subjective  determination 
of  whether  the  position  of  the  employer  is 
"debatable"  or  "frivolous. " What  is  debata- 
ble to  the  Board  may  appear  frivolous  to  a 
court.  The  majority  also  cited  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  in  H.  K.  Porter  Co.  v. 

NLRB,  supra,  to  the  effect  that  the  Board 
does  not  have  authority  to  compel  an  em- 
ployer or  a union  to  agree  to  any  substantive 
provision  of  a contract.  (Ex-Cell-0  Corpo- 
ration. NLRB- 1970,  74  LRRM  1740)  The 
Ex -Cell- 0 case  is  now  pending  before  the 
U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

In  five  cases  involving  the  same  employer 
and  what  the  NLRB  called  "massive  and 
deliberate"  unfair  labor  practices,  the 
Board  devised  remedies  that  went  beyond 
the  usual  reinstatement,  back-pay.  and 
notice-posting  order.  In  the  first  case, 
the  Board  ordered  the  company  to  take  this 
additional  action:  (X)  Mail  to  each  of  its 
employees  in  each  of  its  North  and  South 
Carolina  plants,  not  just  those  involved  in 
the  case,  a copy  of  the  cease-and-desist 
order,  which  was  to  be  signed  by  a company 
official;  (2)  convene  working  time  meetings 
of  employees  in  the  various  departments  of 
all  the  plants  and  have  a company  official 
read  the  notice  to  the  assembled  employ- 
66S;  (3)  give  the  union  reasonable  access 


Comment 


Lumber  Co.,  NLRB- 1970,  75  LRRM  1210; 
Zinke's  Foods,  Inc.,  NLRB- 1970,  76  LRRM 
1211;  Rasco  Olympia,  Inc.,  NLRB-1970,  75 
LRRM  1209)  The  decisions  were  by  a panel 
composed  of  Members  Fanning,  Brown,  and 
Jenkins.  Member  Brown,  who  dissented  in 
Ex-Cell-O,  indicated  that  he  would  award  a 
compensatory  remedy  in  Wilson  Lumber,  in 
which  the  employer  refused  to  bargain  with 
a union  certified  after  winning  an  election, 
and  in  Zinke's  Foods,  in  which  the  employer 
refused  to  recognize  a union  on  the  basis  of 
authorization  cards.  But  in  Rasco  Olympia, 
involving  an  employer's  refusal  to  continue 
bargaining  with  a union  after  expiration  of  a 
collective  bargaining  contract,  Member 
Brown  argued  that  a compensatory  remedy 
should  be  denied,  noting  that  he  would 
limit  the  remedy  to  "initial  bargaining 
situations.  " The  question,  raised  by  Tiidee, 
Quality  Rubber,  and  to  some  extent  Ex- Cell- O, 
whether  a distinction  should  be  made  between 
cases  in  which  the  employer's  refusal  to  bar- 
gain is  in  good  faith  and  those  in  which  the 
reasons  given  were  "patently  frivolous"  and 
there  was  bad  faith  is  before  the  Board  in 
Tiidee.  The  Zinke's  Foods  case  is  now 
pending  before  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  along  with 
Ex -Cell -O. 


In  Stevens  I and  II,  company  petitioned  for  re- 
view in  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  at  Richmond, 
but  the  cases  were  transferred  to  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  at  New  York,  where  the  union  had 
petitioned  for  review.  In  reviewing  the  Board's 
decision  in  the  first  case,  the  New  York  Court 
went  along  with  the  notice -posting  and  notice- 
mailing  requirement  of  the  order.  But  because 
of  the  element  of  humiliation"  involved  in 
the  public -reading  provision,  the  court 
modified  the  order  to  require  reading  of 
the  order  only  in  the  plants  in  which  un- 
fair labor  practices  were  found  to  have  been 
committed  and  to  give  the  company  the 
alternative  of  having  the  notice  read  by  a 
representative  of  the  Board,  rather  than  a 
company  official.  (J.  P.  Stevens  & Com- 
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to  plant  bulletin  boards  for  a period  of  one 
year.  (J.  P.  Stevens  & Company,  Inc. , 
NLRB-1966,  61  LRRM  1437)  In  its  second 
decision,  the  Board  added  the  requirement 
that  the  company  supply  the  union  with 
the  names  and  addresses  of  all  employees 
in  its  plants  in  the  two  states.  (J.  P. 

Stevens  & Company,  Inc. , NLRB- 1967,  64 
LRRM  1321)  In  its  orders  in  Stevens  III  and  IV, 
the  Board  modified  the  public  reading  require- 
ment to  permit  the  company  to  have  the  order 
read  by  a Board,  rather  than  a company, 
official.  The  names -and -addresses  requirement 
was  not  included  in  the  Stevens  in  order,  but  it 
was  in  the  Stevens  IV  order.  The  Stevens  V 
order  was  the  same  as  in  Stevens  IV.  (J.  P. 
Stevens  & Co. , Inc. , NLRB- 1967,  66  LRRM 
1024;  J.  P.  Stevens  & Co. , Inc.,  NLRB -1967, 

66  LRRM  1030;  J.  P.  Stevens  & Co. , Inc. , 

NLRB -1968,  69  LRRM  1088)  In  a split  decision, 
a majority  of  a three-judge  panel  of  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  at  Richmond  enforced  parts  of 
the  orders  in  Stevens  in  and  IV  and  modified 
other  parts.  The  parts  enforced  in  full  were 
those  requiring  the  posting  of  appropriate 
notices  in  all  the  company’s  North  and  South 
Carolina  plants  for  60  days,  mailing  a copy  of 
the  notice  to  each  employee,  giving  the  union 
reasonable  access  to  the  company’s  bulletin 
boards  for  a period  of  one  year,  and  having  a 
company  official  or  Board  agent  read  the  notice 
to  employees  during  working  time  in  the  plants 
in  which  the  violations  were  found.  The 
names -and -addresses  requirement  was  modified 
to  limit  it  to  employees  in  the  three  plants  in- 
volved in  Stevens  IV.  The  Board’s  order 
applied  to  employees  in  all  the  company's 
North  and  South  Carolina  plants.  (J.  P. 

Stevens  & Co. , Inc.  § CA  4-1968,  70  LRRM 
2104)  The  Board’s  order  in  J.  P.  Stevens  V, 
which  was  the  same  as  the  order  in  Stevens 
IV,  was  enforced  by  the  U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals 
at  New  Orleans.  (J.  P.  Stevens  & Co.  v.  NLRB, 
CA  5-1969,  72  LRRM  2433) 


In  another  case  involving  what  the  NLRB 
described  as  “flagrant"  violations,  the 
U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals  at  New  Orleans  re- 
fused to  enforce  parts  of  the  order  that  it 
considered  ambiguous,  too  broad,  or  “un- 
necessarily embarrassing  and  humiliating 
to  management.  “ (NLRB  v.  Laney  & Duke 
Co. , CA  5-1966,  63  LRRM  2552) 


IM'l 


pany,  Inc.  v.  NLRB,  CA  2-1967,  65 
LRRM  2829)  The  court  also  refused  to 
enforce  the  part  of  the  order  in  the  first 
case  that  required  the  company  to  give  the 
union  "reasonable"  access  to  the  plant  bulletin 
boards,  stating  that  the  Board  did  not  establish 
need  for  such  a provision.  The  order  as  thus 
modified  was  denied  review  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  (J.  P.  Stevens  & Company,  Inc.  v. 
NLRB,  US  SupCt-1967,  66  LRRM  2728)  In  re- 
viewing the  order  in  the  second  case,  the 
court  approved  the  provision  requiring  the 
company  to  give  the  union  “reasonable"  access 
to  the  bulletin  boards,  but  it  would  not  approve 
the  names -and- addresses  requirement. 

(Textile  Workers  Union  v.  NLRB  [J.  P.  Stevens 
& Company,  Inc.  ],  CA  2*1967,  67  LRRM 
2055) 


A provision  requiring  the  company  to 
promise  that  it  will  not  "make  any  other 
promises  to  our  employees  we  do  not  intend 
to  keep"  was  deleted  as  too  broad.  One 
requiring  the  company  to  read  the  notice 
to  all  employees  singly  or  collectively  was 
deleted  as  "unnecessarily  embarrassing  and 
humiliating. " One  stating  that  the  com- 
pany “will  not  promise  to  restore  the  raises 
which  our  employees  used  to  get  every 
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year  before  they  joined  the  union"  was 
modified  as  ambiguous. 


Another  U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals,  that  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  struck  down  as 
"humiliating  and  degrading"  that  part  of 
a Board  order  that  would  have  required  the 
employer  to  assemble  the  employees  on 
company  time  and  read  to  them  the  cease- 
and-desist  order  issued  by  the  Board.  One 
member  of  the  three-judge  panel  dissented. 
(IUE  v.  NLRB  [Scott's  Inc.  ],  CA  DC-1967, 
66  LRRM  2081) 


An  employer  who  committed  extensive  unfair 
labor  practices  during  an  election  campaign 
properly  was  ordered  to  read  to  his  employees 
the  NLRB  notice  stating  that  the  employer  had 
violated  the  Act.  In  upholding  the  order,  the 
court  pointed  out  that  as  many  as  44  or  45  of 
the  employer’s  190  employees  were  illiterate. 
(NLRB  v.  Bush  Hog,  Inc.,  NLRB-1968,  70 
LRRM  2070) 

In  a case  in  which  it  characterized  the  vio- 
lations as  "outrageous"  and  "pervasive, " the 
NLRB  fashioned  a remedy  that  included  virtu- 
ally every  type  of  affirmative  action  called 
for  in  flagrant  cases  except  an  order  to  bar- 
gain. The  violations  found  ran  the  gamut- 
discharges  and  layoffs  for  union  activity, 
threats  of  discharge  and  other  retaliatory  ac- 
tion for  engaging  in  union  activity,  threats 
to  close  the  plant  if  the  union  came  in, 
promises  of  benefits  to  employees  to  dis- 
courage support  for  the  union,  causing  the 
arrest  of  union  representatives  who  distributed 
handbills  near  the  plant,  limiting  the  size  of 
union  buttons  worn  by  employees,  and  making 
coercive  speeches  to  "captive"  audiences  of 
employees.  Among  the  affirmative  actions 
ordered  were  (1)  a public  reading  of  the 
Board's  order  by  the  company's  president  to 
assembled  groups  of  employees;  (2)  mailing 
of  a copy  of  the  notice  signed  by  the  com- 
pany's  president  to  each  employee;  (3)  grant- 
ing the  union  reasonable  access  for  three 
months  to  bulletin  boards  and  other  places 
where  notices  to  employees  customarily  are 
posted;  (4)  making  available  to  the  union  at 
a time  mutually  agreeable  suitable  facilities, 
such  as  customarily  are  made  available  for 
employee  meetings,  so  that  a one- hour 


The  dissenting  judge  took  the  position  that 
any  difficulty  that  might  be  created  by 
the  public-reading  provision  would  be 
dissipated  by  modifying  the  provision,  as 
was  done  in  the  J.  P.  Stevens  & Company 
case,  to  require  that  an  NLRB  official, 
rather  than  the  employer,  read  the  notice 
to  the  employees.  The  case  went  to  the 
Supreme  Court  on  the  parts  of  the  order  relat- 
ing to  union  access  to  company  property  and 
bulletin  boards.  Review  was  denied.  (Scott 's 
Inc.  v.,NLRB,  USSupCt-1968,  67  LRRM  2308) 

The  court  distinguished  the  case  from  NLRB  v. 
Laney  & Duke  Co, , supra,  pointing  out  that  in 
Laney  & Duke  only  three  of  54  eligible  employ- 
ees were  illiterate;  moreover,  the  requirements 
of  the  order  were  much  more  onerous. 


The  Board  added  to  its  order  a special  provision 
relating  to  an  election.  Since  the  employer 
may  have  made  it  impossible  for  the  union  to 
obtain  designations  from  30  percent  of  the  em- 
ployees to  support  an  election  petition,  the 
Board  stated  it  would  conduct  an  election, 
upon  the  request  of  the  union,  within  30  days 
following  the  employer’s  compliance  with  the 
order.  The  30-percent  showing  of  interest  will 
not  be  required. 
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meeting  may  be  held  at  which  a union  rep- 
resentative may  speak  to  employees;  (5) 
making  available  to  the  union  each  time  a 
company  official  addresses  employees  about 
union  representation  similar  facilities,  at  a 
mutually  acceptable  time,  so  that  the  union 
may  present  its  views  to  employees  assembled 
on  company  time  for  a similar  period  of 
time  (this  applies  for  six  months  after  the 
decision);  and  (6)  supplying  the  union  with 
a list  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  employ- 
ees. (LorayCorp.,  NLRB- 1970,  74  LRRM 
1513) 


( 


Interference  Violation: 
Bargaining  Order 


Plant  Closure, 
Subcontracting 


Although  no  refusal-to-bargain  violation  was 
found,  the  NLRB  was  warranted  in  ordering  an 
employer  to  bargain  with  a union  whose 
authorization -card  majority  had  been  dissipated 
by  the  employer's  Section  8(a)(1)  interference 
violations.  The  interference  violations,  the 
court  said,  destroyed  the  conditions  for  a fair 
representation  election*  (NLRB  v.  Priced-Less 
Foods,  Inc.,  CA  6*1968,  70  LRRM  2007) 

See  above  under  "Bargaining  Obligation— 
Bargaining  Rights:  Use  of  Authorization  Cards 
as  Basis”  for  other  cases  involvit^  authoriza* 
t ion -card  bargaining  orders. 

In  a case  in  which  an  employer  closed  his 
plant  and  moved  to  a new  location  to  avoid 
bargaining  with  a union,  an  appeals  court  up* 
held  an  order  requiring  the  employer  to  do  the 
following:  (l)  furnish  the  union  with  a list  of 
the  names  and  addresses  of  all  employees  at 
the  new  plant  and  keep  the  list  current  for  one 
year;  (2)  grant  the  union  reasonable  access  for 
one  year  to  the  plant  bulletin  board  and  all 
places  where  notices  to  employees  customarily 
are  posted;  (3)  permit  employees  to  have  access 
to  union  organizers  on  plant  parking  lots  air1 
plant  approaches  during  nonworking  time  for 
one  year;  and  (4)  bargain  with  the  union  upon 
proof  that  a majority  of  the  employees  have 
designated  the  union  as  their  bargaining  agent. 
(GarwinCorp.  v.  NLRB,  CA  DC- 1969,  70 
LRRM  2465)  The  Supreme  Court  denied  review 
of  the  holding.  (GarwinCorp.  v.  NLRB,  US 
SupCt-1969,  71  LRRM  2605) 


The  court  stressed  that  it  considered  a repre- 
sentation election  a better  procedure  for  em- 
ployees to  express  their  choice  as  to  union 
representation.  But  it  agreed  with  the  NLRB 
that  the  company's  interference  violations 
were  serious  enough  to  warrant  the  bargaining 
order.  The  decision  in  this  case  was  handed 
down  before  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in 
NLRB  v.  Gissel  Packing  Co. , supra.  For  a 
similar  decision  handed  down  after  Gissel,  see 
United  Packing  Co. , above  under  "Bargaining 
Rights:  Use  of  Authorization  Cards  as  Basis: 
Interference  Violations. " 


This  was  the  second  decision  by  the  appeals 
court  in  the  case.  In  its  first  decision,  the 
court  denied  enforcement  to  a Board  order 
that  would  have  required  the  employer  to  bar* 
gain  with  the  union  at  the  new  location  with- 
out requiring  the  union  to  reestablish  its 
majority  status  at  the  new  location.  The 
Supreme  Court  denied  review  of  the  decision 
revising  to  enforce  the  order.  (Local  57, 
Garment  Workers  v.  NLRB  [Garwin  Corp.  ], 

CA  DC-1967,  64  LRRM  2159;  Garwin  Corp. 
v.  NLRB,  USSupCt-1967,  65  LRRM  2441) 

The  NLRB  decisions  are  Garwin  Corp. , NLRB- 
1965,  59  LRRM  1405,  and  Garwin  Corp. , 
NLRB-1968,  67  LRRM  1296. 


Although  the  NLRB  was  warranted  in  holding 
that  a laundry  violated  the  Act  in  closing 
a division  and  discharging  the  employees  in 
an  effort  to  rid  itself  of  a union,  the  part 
of  the  order  requiring  the  laundry  to  take 
reasonable  and  business-like  steps  to  re- 


in the  landmark  Fibreboard  Paper  case,  in 
which  the  company  was  held  to  have  vio- 
lated the  Act  by  failing  to  bargain  about  an 
economically  motivated  decision  to  sub- 
contract its  maintenance  work,  the  Supreme 
Court  upheld  an  NLRB  order  requiring  the 
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sume  the  division  was  not  warranted.  Since 
the  laundry  had  not  operated  the  division 
for  almost  three  years,  it  would  be  unduly 
harsh  to  require  its  resumption,  the  court 
said.  (NLRB  v.  Savoy  Laundry,  Inc. , CA 
2-1964  , 55  LRRM2285) 

company  to  resume  the  subcontracted 
operation  and  reinstate  the  displaced  em- 
ployees with  back  pay.  (Fibreboard  Paper 
Products  Corp.  v.  NLRB,  US  SupCt-1964, 
57  LRRM  2609) 

Reinstatement,  BackPay: 
Reduction  of  Back  Pay 

A "considerable  delay"  by  the  NLRB  in  issuing 
a back-pay  specification  for  employees  found 
to  have  been  denied  reinstatement  in  violation 
of  the  Taft -Hartley  Act  does  not  warrant  a re- 
duction in  the  back  pay  awarded  to  the  em- 
ployees. Even  if  the  Board's  delay  violated 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act,  a majority 
of  the  Supreme  Court  ruled,  a reviewing 
court  may  not  interfere  with  the  Board's  order 
to  balance  the  interests  of  the  employer  and 
the  employees.  The  opinion  was  by  Justice 
Marshall,  Justice  Douglas  dissented  in  an 
opinion  in  which  Chief  Justice  Burger  and 
Justice  Harlan  joined.  (NLRB  v,  J,  h,  Rutter- 
Rex  Manufacturing  Co.,  US  SupCt-1969,  72 
LRRM  2881) 

The  U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals  at  New  Orleans 
found  that  the  Board  had  been  guilty  of  "in- 
ordinate" delay  and  had  violated  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  company.  It  modified  the  Board's  order 
to  eliminate  all  back  pay  accruing  after 
July  1,  1959  (J.  H.  Rutter-Rex  Manufacturing 
Co.,  CA  5-1968,  68  LRRM 2916)  Commenting 
on  the  appeals  court's  ruling,  the  dissenting 
opinion  in  the  Supreme  Court  said  that  the 
appeals  court  was  exercising  its  responsibility 
"for  assuring  that  the  Board  keeps  within 
reasonable  bounds.  M 

Reinstatement,  Back  Pay; 
Tolling  Back  Pay 

Unfair-labor-practice  strikers  who  made  an 
unconditional  group  offer  to  return  to  work, 
but  who  turned  down  reinstatement  to  their 
former  jobs  because  fewer  than  all  the  strikers 
were  included,  were  not  entitled  to  back  pay 
for  the  period  following  their  rejection  of  the 
employer's  offer.  The  employer's  job  offer 
tolled  its  liability  for  back  pay  to  the  strikers 
who  turned  it  down.  It  was  a three-to-two 
decision,  with  Chairman  McCulloch  and 
Members  Fanning  and  Zagoria  in  the  majority 
and  Members  Brown  and  Jenkins  dissenting, 
(Southwestern Pipe,  Inc.,  NLRB- 1969,  72 
LRRM  1377) 

The  majority  expressly  overruled  a 1962 
decision  in  Robert  S.  Abbott  Publishing  Co. , 
NLRB-1962,  52  LRRM  1500;  enforcement 
denied,  CA  7-1964,  55  LRRM  2994. 

Successor  Employers 

ERIC  1 

An  employer  who  acquires  and  operates  in 
basically  unchanged  form  a business  of  an 
employer  found  guilty  of  unfair  labor 
practices  under  circumstances  that  charge 
the  purchaser  with  notice  of  the  unfair 
practice  charges  against  the  seller  will  be 
jointly  and  severally  liable  with  the  seller 
for  remedying  the  unfair  labor  practices. 

In  upholding  the  decision  of  the  NLRB,  the 
court  stressed  that  the  purchaser  continued  the 
same  operation  even  to  the  jobs  in  question. 
(United  States  Pipe  and  Foundry  Co.  v.  NLRB, 
CA  5-1968,  68  LRRM  2913)  For  the  decision 
of  the  Board  in  the  case,  see  Perma  Vinyl 
Corp.,  NLRB-1967,  65  LRRM  1168. 

The  decision,  in  effect,  overruled  the 
holding  in  the  1954  Symns  Grocer  case  in 
which  the  NLRB  laid  down  the  rule  that  a 
bona  fide  purchaser  of  a business  may  not 
be  required  to  remedy  the  unfair  labor 
practices  of  the  seller.  (Symns  Grocer  Co. 
NLRB-1954,  34  LRRM  1326)  The  Symns 
Grocer  decision  overruled,  to  the  extent 
inconsistent  therewith,  the  decision  handed 
down  by  the  Board  in  the  1948  Alexander 
Milburn  case.  In  the  Milburn  case,  the 
Board  held  that  a company  that  takes  over 
the  entire  business,  personnel,  and  labor 
relations  of  another  company  with  knowledge 
of  the  commission  of  unfair  labor  practices 
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by  its  predecessor  is  responsible  for 
remedying  the  unfair  labor  practices. 
(Alexander  Milburn  Co. , NLRB-1948,  22 
LRRM  1249) 

A single  integrated  enterprise,  consisting  of 
two  patrol  companies  and  a newly  organized 
third  company  to  which  the  business  opera- 
tions of  the  two  former  companies  were  trans- 
ferred, is  obligated  to  remedy  the  unfair  labor 
practices  committed  by  the  two  predecessor 
companies  prior  to  the  creation  of  the  third 
company.  In  so  holding,  the  court  found  that 
the  integrated  enterprise  continued  the  unfair 
labor  practices  by  refusing  to  reinstate  to 
available  jot*  economic  strikers  who  had  re- 
quested reinstatement.  (NLRB  v.  Frontier 
Guard  Patrol,  Inc. , CA  10-1968,  69  LRRM 
2106) 

The  court  also  noted  that  the  predecessor 
companies  had  disabled  themselves  from 
carrying  out  the  remedial  obligation  by  trans- 
ferring the  business  operations  to  the  new  com- 
pany. For  the  decision  of  the  NLRB,  see 
Frontier  Guard  Patrol,  Inc.,  NLRB -1966,  63 
LRRM  1315. 

See  above  under  "Bargaining  Obligation- - 
Successor  Employer's  Obligations"  for  a 
discussion  of  remedies  in  refusal -to -bargain 
cases  involving  successor  employers. 

Union  Violations: 
Contumacious  Conduct 

After  adjudging  a union  in  civil  contempt  for 
in  three  instances  violating  prior  decrees  for- 
bidding violations  of  the  secondary- boycott 
provisions  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  the  U.  S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit  ordered 
the  union  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  NLRB 
in  connection  with  the  action,  including  at- 
torneys* fees,  to  pay  fines  for  each  future  vio- 
lation of  the  decrees  of  $10, 000  plus  $1, 000 
per  day,  and  to  post  a notice  of  the  adjudica- 
tion coupled  with  a promise  of  future  compli- 
ance, to  read  it  at  specified  membership 
meetings,  and  to  distribute  it  both  to  indivi- 
dual union  members  and  to  all  employers  with 
whom  the  union  had  signed  contracts.  (NLRB 
v.  Local  825,  Operating  Engineers,  CA  3,  75 
LRRM  2032) 

The  jourt  rejected  the  union's  arguments  that 
the  reimbursement- of- expenses  remedy  is 
punitive  and  that  the  jontingent-  compliance 
fine  is  inappropriate.  As  for  the  notice  re- 
quirement, the  court  dismissed  the  union's 
objection  that,  except  for  posting,  it  was  both 
unnecessary  and  demeaning.  The  purpose, 
the  court  said,  is  to  inhibit  such  violations 
as  have  been  disclosed. 

Union  Violations: 
Refusal  To  Process 
Grievance 

0 

ERIC 

A union  that  unlawfully  failed  to  process  an 
employee's  grievance  over  his  discharge  was 
ordered  to  pay  the  employee  back  pay  from 
the  time  he  asked  the  union  to  press  the 
grievance  until  the  time  the  union  fulfilled 
its  obligation  of  fair  representation  to  the 
employee  or  he  obtained  employment  sub- 
stantially equivalent  to  that  from  which  be 
was  discharged.  Member  McCulloch  dis- 
sented, arguing  that  assessing  all  the  dam- 
ages arising  from  the  discharge  against  the 
union  violates  the  U.  S,  Supreme  Court's 
action  in  Vaca  v.  Sipes.  (Vaca  v.  Sipes, 

1848 

The  majority  noted  that  the  collective  bar- 
gaining contract  denied  employees  a right  of 
action  against  the  union  for  breach  of  contract, 
permitting  such  an  action  only  by  the  union. 
Soit  rejected  the  contention  that  the  employee 
snould  be  left  to  an  action  against  the  employ - 
ei  and  the  union  under  Section  501. 
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US  SupCt-1967,  64  LRRM  2369)  McCulloch 
would  have  ordered  the  union  to  furnish  the 
employee  reasonable  legal  fees  to  enable 
him  to  bring  a Section  301  action  against 
the  employer  and  the  union.  In  such  an  ac- 
tion, McCulloch  noted,  a court  could  deter- 
mine whether  the  discharge  was  proper  and 
could  apportion  any  damages  between  the 
employer  and  the  union.  (IUE,  Local  485, 
NUB- 1970,  74  LRRM  1396) 


Secondary  Boycotts: 
Hot-Cargo  Contracts 

Boycotts: 

Consumer  Picketing 


The  amended  secondary- boycott  provisions 
of  the  Act  do  not  prohibit  all  peaceful  con- 
sumer picketing  at  neutral  retail  stores,  but 
only  such  picketing  as  is  used  to  persuade 
customers  of  the  stores  to  stop  trading  with 
the  stores  in  order  to  force  the  stores  to 
stop  dealing  with  the  struck  employer. 
Picketing  that  is  used  merely  to  persuade 
customers  not  to  purchase  the  products  of 
the  struck  employer  is  closely  confined  to 
the  primary  dispute  and  is  not  forbidden. 
Justices  Harlan  and  Stewart  dissented,  taking 
the  position  that  all  consumer  picketing  at 
neutral  stores  amounts  to  restraint  and  co- 
ercion in  violation  of  the  Act.  Justice 
Black,  in  concurring  in  the  judgment  of  the 
majority,  agreed  with  the  Harlan -Stewart 
interpretation  of  the  ban,  but  considered  it 
to  be  violative  of  the  free-speech  guaran- 
tee of  the  Constitution.  (NLRB  v.  Fruit 
Packers  Local  760  [Tree  Fruits  Labor  Re- 
lations Committee],  US  SupCt-1964,  55 
LRRM  2961) 

I 


In  Its  decision  in  the  case,  the  NLRB  agreed 
with  the  Harlan -Stewart  view  that  all  con- 
sumer picketing  at  neutral  stores  was  for- 
bidden. (Retail,  Wholesale  & Department 
Store  Union  [Perfection  Mattress  & Spring 
Co.  ],  NLRB-1961,  49  LRRM  1297)  This 
view  was  upheld  by  the  U.  S.  Court  of 
Appeals  at  New  Orleans.  (Perfection  Mat- 
tress & Spring  Co.  v.  NLRB,  CA  5-1963, 

53  LRRM  2800)  The  U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  however, 
took  the  view  that  there  must  be  evidence 
that  the  store  owners  actually  were 
restrained  or  coerced  by  the  picketing  for 
there  to  be  a violation.  (Fruit  Packers 
Local  760  v.  NLRB  [Tree  Fruits  labor 
Relations  Committee],  CA  DC-1962,  50 
LRRM  2392)  The  holding  of  the  Supreme 
Court  went  beyond  this  in  permitting 
picketing  designed  only  to  get  customers 
to  stop  buying  the  products  of  the  struck 
employer.  In  a later  case,  a union  con- 
tended that  its  picketing  of  a bank  that 
was  using  the  services  of  a janitorial- 
service  company  with  which  the  union  had 
a dispute  came  within  the  Tree  Fruits 
doctrine.  But  the  U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals 
at  Denver  agreed  with  the  NLRB  that  the 
picketing  was  unlawful.  The  court  pointed 
out  that  the  picketing  did  not  follow  a 
product  or  service  of  the  primary  employer, 
but  was  directed  at  the  bank,  its  employ- 
ees, and  its  customers.  Moreover,  at  no 
time  did  the  union  picket  the  offices  of 
the  janitorial-service  company.  (NLRB 
v.  Building  Service  Employees  Interna- 
tional Union,  Local  No.  105  [Industrial 
Janitorial  Service,  Inc.  ] CA  10-1966,  63 
LRRM  2307) 
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Peaceful  picketing  at  retail  stores  to  per- 
suade customers  to  stop  buying  products  of 
a struck  or  nonunion  company  is  permis- 
sible, but  the  product  involved  must  be 
clearly  identified  and  the  picketing  must 
not  be  aimed  at  inducing  a general  loss 
of  business  by  the  store.  So  a broad  ap- 
peal to  look  for  the  union  label  is  an  un- 
lawful secondary  boycott.  Despite  the 
union's  claim  that  it  was  only  trying  to 
educate  the  public  to  look  for  the  union 
label,  the  court  agreed  with  the  NLRB’s 
finding  that  it  was  aimed  at  one  specific 
manufacturer.  Since  the  object  was 
specific,  the  picket  signs  also  should  have 
been  specific.  The  too -general  appeal 
sought  to  shut  off  all  trade  with  the 
stores,  and  so  was  unlawful  One  judge 
dissented.  (Local  140  Furniture  Workers 
v.  NLRB  [U.  S.  Mattress  Corp.  ],  CA  2- 
1968,  67  LRRM  2392) 


Both  the  Board  and  the  appeals  court 
applied  the  distinction  drawn  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Tree  Fruits  case 
between  picketing  aimed  at  persuading 
customers  to  stop  all  trading  with  the  re- 
tail stores  and  that  aimed  at  persuading 
them  merely  to  stop  buying  the  products 
of  the  struck  employer.  The  Board  said 
the  union  knowingly  and  deliberately 
extended  the  reach  of  the  picketing  ap- 
peal beyond  the  products  of  the  "nonunion” 
employer.  (Furniture  Workers,  Local 
140  [U.S.  Mattress  Corp.  ],  NLRB-1967, 

65  LRRM  1074) 


Boycotts:  Coverage 
--State  Agencies 


A union  violated  the  Act  by  picketing  a 
shopping  center  in  an  attempt  to  induce 
customers  not  to  patronize  four  restaurants 
and  one  jewelry  store  that  advertised  in  a 
newspaper  with  which  the  union  had  a labor 
dispute,  the  union’s  object  being  to  force 
the  restaurants  and  the  store  to  stop 
advertising  in  the  newspaper.  Since  the 
restaurants  and  store  advertised  their  entire 
businesses,  not  just  their  products,  the 
picketing  amounted  to  more  than  the  mere 
following  of  a struck  product  allowed  by  the 
Tree  Fruits  decision.  The  union  also  viola- 
ted the  Act  by  distributing  handbills  at  the 
shopping  center  asking  the  public  not  to 
patronize  "this  establishment  ” in  an  attempt 
to  induce  customers  to  stop  patronizing  the 
four  restaurants  and  the  jewelry  store.  Since 
the  language  of  the  handbills  clearly  refer- 
red to  all  establishments  in  the  shopping 
center,  whether  they  advertised  in  the  news- 
paper or  not,  the  handbilling  was  not 
privileged  under  the  publicity  proviso. 
(Honolulu  Typographical  Union  v.  NLRB,  CA 
DC-1968,  68  LRRM  30  04) 

The  secondary-boycott  provisions  of  the  Act 
applied  to  an  attempt  by  a union  to  induce  the 
Alaska  State  Marine  Highway  System  to  stop 
doing  business  with  the  City  of  Juneau,  even 
though  the  system  and  the  city  are  political 
subdivisions,  rather  than  employers,  under  the 


The  decision  upheld  that  of  the  NLRB.  Mem- 
ber Jenkins  dissented  at  the  Board  level,  con- 
tending that  ”it  is  no  longer  open  to  doubt 
that  an  advertiser,  whether  a broadcasting  sta- 
tion or  a newspaper,  participates  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  product  it  advertises  and  that  a 
union  having  a dispute  with  the  newspaper  or 
broadcaster  may  picket  those  products  at  the 
point  where  consumers  receive  them. " 
(Honolulu  Typographical  Union  [Hawaii  Press 
Newspapersl  NLRB-1967,  66  LRRM  1194) 

The  NLRB  relied  on  both  the  Tree  Fruits  and 
the  Honolulu  Typographical  Union  cases  in 
holding  that  a union  engaged  in  an  unlawful 
secondary  boycott  by  picketing  stores  of  a 
discount  chain  that  advertised  in  a newspaper 
against  which  the  union  was  on  strike  while 
at  the  same  time  distributing  handbills  urg- 
ing a total  boycott  by  consumers  of  all 
products  sold  by  the  discount  chain,  (Los 
Angeles  Typographical  Union  [White  Front 
Storesl  NLRB- 1970,  73  LRRM  1390) 


In  his  dissent,  Jenkins  stated  that  nothing  in 
the  legislative  history  indicates  that  the 
secondary- boycott  provisions  are  to  apply 
where  "not  only  the  boycotted  employer  is 
exempt  but  the  employees  taking  the  action 
are  also  employed  by  an  exempt  employer 
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Act.  The  secondary -boycott  provisions  con- 
tain no  language  limiting  their  coverage  to 
"employers.  " Instead  coverage  extends  to 
disputes  involving  "persons,  "and  political 
subdivisions  are  "persons"  under  the  Act.  Al- 
though deciding  to  assert  jurisdiction  over  the 
dispute,  the  Board  found  no  violation,  stating 
that  the  union  was  engaging  in  lawful  primary 
activity  in  its  efforts  to  compel  the  Marine 
Highway  System  to  stop  sending  state -owned 
ferry  boats  to  the  city’s  docks.  Member 
Jenkins  dissented.  (Longshoremen  (ILWU), 
Local  16,  NLRB-1969,  71LRRM  1305) 


and  thus  are  not  amenable  to  any  other  pro- 
visions of  the  Act. " 


Boycotts:  Publicity 
Proviso 


The  proviso  permitting  a union  to  use  pub- 
licity, other  than  picketing,  to  advise 
customers  that  a store  is  distributing  prod- 
ucts "produced”  by  the  struck  employer  is 
not  limited  to  disputes  in  which  the  struck 
employer  is  the  "manufacturer"  of  the 
products.  The  proviso  is  as  broad,  in 
terms  of  employers  covered,  as  the  prohi- 
bition to  which  it  is  an  exception.  (NLRB 
v.  Servette,  Inc.,  US  SupCt-1964,  55 
LRRM  2957) 


In  a decision  handed  down  upon  a remand 
from  the  U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals  at  San 
Francisco  after  the  Supreme  Court’s  deci- 
sion, the  NLRB  reaffirmed  its  earlier  ruling 
that  a television  station  is  a "producer, " 
for  the  purpose  of  the  proviso,  of  products 
advertised  on  its  programs.  The  appeals 
court  had  reversed  the  Board’s  original 
holding  to  this  effect.  (American 
Federation  of  Television  & Radio  Artists 
[Great  Western  Broadcasting  Corp.  ],  NLRB- 
1964,  58  LRRM  1019) 


Boycotts:  Partial 
Cessation  of  Business 


In  a case  involving  an  air-conditioning  and 
heating  subcontractor  who  had  a dispute  with 
a union,  the  union  was  held  not  to  have  vio- 
lated the  Act  by  distributing  handbills  at  stores 
operated  by  companies  that  were  using  the 
services  of  the  subcontractor  at  a shopping 
center  still  under  construction.  There  is  no 
geographic  limitation  on  the  scope  of  the  pub- 
licity proviso  to  the  secondary  boycott  prohibi- 
tion, the  Board  said.  (Sheet  Metal  Workers, 
Local  54  [Sakowitz,  Inc.],  NLRB- 1969,  70 
LRRM  1215) 

A union  violated  the  secondary- boycott  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  when  it  sought  to  force  the 
general  contractor  on  a building  project  to 
bind  all  the  subcontractors  on  the  project  to 
a particular  form  of  job  assignment.  The 
clear  implication  of  the  union's  demands  was 
that  the  general  contractor  would  be  required 
either  to  force  a change  in  die  policy  of  one 
subcontractor  or  to  terminate  the  contract 
with  him.  To  hold  that  this  flagrant,  second- 
ary conduct  with  the  most  serious  disruptive 
effects  did  not  violate  the  secondary -boycott 
prohibition  would  be  largely  to  ignore  the 
original  concern  of  Congress  in  adopting  the 
prohibition.  Justices  Douglas  and  Stewart 


In  explaining  its  holding,  the  Board  said: 

"The  absence  of  a geographic  limitation  to 
the  scope  of  the  provision  is  inherent  in  the 
fact  that  radio  and  newspaper  advertising  is 
within  the  scope  of  its  protection.  To  restrict 
the  locus  of  permissible  handbilling,  while 
protecting  appeals  to  all  prospective  con- 
sumers who  listen  to  radios  or  read  newspapers, 
would  be  patently  inconsistent.  ** 


The  NLRB  found  that  the  union's  action  was  a 
violation  of  the  secondary  boycott  prohibition, 
but  the  U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Third 
Circuit  reversed.  It  held  that  to  prove  a vio- 
lation of  the  boycott  pohibition,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  establish  that  the  union's  object  was  to 
cause  a total  cessation  of  business  between  the 
neutral  and  primary  employers.  (NLRB  v. 
Operating  Engineers,  Local  825  [Burns  & Roe, 
Inc.  ],  CA  3-1969,  71  LRRM  2079) 
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dissented,  contending  that  there  never  was  a 
demand  by  the  union  that  the  general  con- 
tractor and  die  other  subcontractors  ’’cease 
doing  business"  with  the  subcontractor  with 
whom  the  union  had  the  dispute.  (NLRB  v. 
Local  825,  Operating  Engineers  [Burns  Sc  Roe, 
Inc.],  US  SupCt-1971,  76  LRRM  2129) 

Boycotts;  Coercion 
of  Supervisors 

If  a union  directs  appeals  to  managerial 
employees  of  a neutral  employer  who  does 
business  with  a struck  employer,  the  ap- 
peals will  violate  Section  8 (b)  (4)  (i)  (B) 
only  if  they  are  to  induce  the  employees  to 
withhold  their  services  from  their  employer 
with  an  object  of  forcing  him  to  stop  doing 
business  with  the  struck  em  ploy  er.  If  the 
appeals  are  to  induce  the  employees  to 
exercise  their  "managerial  discretion"  to 
stop  doing  business  with  the  struck  employ- 
er, they  will  violate  Section  8 (b)  (4)  (ii) 
(B)  only  if  they  threaten,  coerce,  or  re- 
strain the  employees  in  the  exercise  of 
managerial  discretion.  (NLRB  v.  Servette, 
Inc. , US  SupCt,  supra) 

In  its  decision  in  the  Servette  case,  the 
NLRB  drew  a distinction  between  higher- 
ranking  and  lower-ranking  supervisors  for 
the  purpose  of  applying  the  boycott  pro- 
visions. It  would  be  a violation,  the 
Board  said,  merely  to  induce  lower-ranking 
supervisors  to  withhold  their  services.  But 
there  would  be  a violation  with  regard  to 
higher -ranking  supervisors  only  if  they  were 
restrained  or  coerced  to  get  them  to  stop 
doing  business  with  the  struck  employer. 
(Wholesale  Delivery  Drivers  Union  [Servette, 
Inc.},  NLRB-1961,  49  LRRM  1028)  The 
U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals  at  San  Francisco 
rejected  this  distinction.  (Servette,  Inc. 
v.  NLRB,  CA  9-1962  , 51  LRRM  2621) 

Boycotts;  Reserved  - 
Gate  Picketing 

A union  did  not  violate  the  secondary- 
boycott  ban  by  picketing  a gate  to  a rail- 
road spur  track  located  on  a right-of-way 
owned  by  the  railroad  and  adjacent  to  a 
struck  plant.  The  gate  was  used  exclusively 
by  employees  of  the  railroad.  The  picketing 
was  protected  primary  activity,  since  it 
occurred  at  a situs  proximate  to  and  related 
to  the  day-to-day  operations  of  the  struck 
plant.  (Steelworkers  v.  NLRB  [Carrier 
Corporation],  US  SupCt -1964,  55  LRRM 
2698) 

The  Supreme  Court's  decision  reversed  a 
holding  by  the  U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals  at 
New  York  (Carrier  Corp.  v.  NLRB,  CA  2- 
1962  , 51  LRRM  2338)  and  upheld  the  ruling 
of  the  NLRB  in  the  case  (Steelworkers  Local 
5895  [Carrier  Corp.  ],  NLRB-1961,  48 
LRRM  1319).  The  Supreme  Court  con- 
sidered the  case  governed  by  the  reserved - 
gate  picketing  doctrine  laid  down  in  the 
1961  General  Electric  case.  (Local  761, 
IUE  v.  NLRB  [General  Electric  Co.  ],  US 
SupCt -1961,  48  LRRM  2210) 

0 

ERIC 

A union’s  picketing  of  a gate  reserved  for 
neutral  subcontractors  on  a construction 
project  in  support  of  a strike  against  the 
general  contractor  violated  the  Act,  since 
the  picketing  did  not  take  place  reasonably 
close  to  the  situs  of  the  union's  dispute 
with  the  struck  contractor.  The  general 
contractor  had  two  subcontractors,  and  the 
union  admittedly  had  no  dispute  with  them. 
There  were  three  gates  at  the  construction 
site,  and  the  general  contractor  placed 
signs  at  two  of  them  stating  that  they  were 
reserved  for  the  use  of  the  neutral  sub- 
contractors and  their  suppliers.  The  other 
gate  was  marked  for  the  use  of  the  general 
contractor  and  his  suppliers.  The  union 
picketed  all  three  gates.  (NLRB  v.  Building 

This  was  the  second  of  two  cases  involving 
the  same  parties  and  the  same  issue  brought 
before  the  Board.  The  issue  was  whether 
reserved -gate  picketing  in  the  construction 
industry  is  governed  by  the  "normal- 
operations"  test  laid  down  for  reserved- 
gate  picketing  in  the  General  Electric 
case  (Local  761,  IUE  v.  NLRB  [General 
Electric  Co.  ],  US  SupCt-1961,  48  LRRM 
2210)  or  the  more  stringent  tests  for 
common -situs  picketing  laid  down  in  the 
Moore  Dry  Dock  case  (Sailors’  Union  of  the 
Pacific  [Moore  Dry  Dock  Co.  ],  NLRB- 
1950,  27  LRRM  1108)  The  majority  of  the 
Board  decided  in  the  first  case  that  the 
Moore  Dry  Dock  tests  should  be  applied  to 
reserved -gate  picketing  in  the  construction 
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Trades  Council  [Markwell  & Hartz,  Inc.  ], 
CA  6-1967,  66  LRRM  2294) 


industry.  (Building  Trades  Council  [Mark- 
well  & Hartz,  Inc,  ],  NLRB-1965,  60  LRRM 
1296)  These  tests  require  that  the  picketing 
be  limited  to  times  when  the  struck  em- 
ployer’s employees  actually  are  present  at 
the  common  site,  that  the  picketing  be 
limited  to  places  "reasonably  close'*  to  the 
operations  of  the  struck  employer's  employ- 
ees, that  the  pickets  show  clearly  that 
their  disjwte  is  with  only  the  struck 
employer,  and  that  the  struck  employer’s 
employees  be  engaged  in  the  employer's 
normal  business  at  the  common  site.  The 
first  decision  was  enforced  by  the  U,S,  Court 
of  Appeals  at  New  Orleans,  (Building  Trades 
Council  [ Markwell  & Hartz,  inc.  ],  66  LRRM 
2712;  cert,  denied,  US  SupCt  68  LRRM  2205) 
The  decision  in  the  second  case,  which  was 
upheld  by  the  U,S,  Court  of  Appeals  at 
Cincinnati,  was  handed  down  by  a panel  of  the 
Board,  (Nashville  Building  Trades  Council 
[Markwell  & Hartz,  Inc.],  NLRB-1967,  65 
LRRM  1149) 


( 


Roving  or  Common- Situs 
Picketing 


Picketing  by  a typographical  union  at  a gate 
to  a construction  site  that  had  been  reserved 
for  use  by  employees  of  the  general  contrac- 
tor, employees  of  subcontractors,  and  sup- 
pliers was  a violation  of  the  secondary -boycott 
provisions  of  the  Act.  The  union  picketed  in 
support  of  its  strike  against  the  publishing 
company  for  which  a new  building  was  being 
constructed.  It  argued  that  the  picketing  was 
a lawful  work- preservation  measure,  since 
many  of  the  jobs  held  by  its  members  would 
be  eliminated  when  the  new  building  was 
completed.  But  the  Board  found  that  the  basic 
reason  for  picketing  the  construction  site  was 
to  stop  construction  by  causing  the  contractors 
and  subcontractors  to  terminate  their  relation- 
ship with  the  construction  company.  (Janes- 
ville Typographical  Union  No.  197  [Gazette 
Printing  Co,],  NLRB -1968,  69  LRRM  1457 


The  union  tried  to  bring  the  picketing  under 
the  "normal-operations’*  rest  of  the  General 
Electric  case  (see  above)  and  the  "work- 
preservation M test  of  the  National  Woodwork 
case  (see  below).  But  the  Board  decided  that 
normal  operations  did  not  include  future  re- 
lated operations.  Such  a conclusion,  it 
stated,  would  negate  the  entire  reserved -gate 
doctrine,  since  all  work  performed  on  a 
primary  employer's  premises  would  in  some 
way  contribute  to  the  efficiency  or  profitabUi- 
ty  of  the  operations  ultimately.  The  case  is 
pending  before  the  U.  S,  Court  of  Appeals 
at  Chicago. 


An  independently  owned  and  operated  ware- 
house in  which  a struck  employer's  products 
were  stored  was  not  a part  of  the  struck  em- 
ployer's operation  for  the  purpose  of  applying 
the  rules  on  common-situs  picketing.  The 
mere  presence  of  a primary  employer's  goods 
on  the  premises  of  a neutral  employer  under 
an  established  business  relationship  was  not 
sufficient,  of  itself,  to  convert  picketing  of 
the  neutral  premises  from  unlawful  secondary 
to  lawful  primary  picketing.  The  decision 
was  by  a three-judge  panel  of  the  U.  S. 

Court  of  Appeals  fa  the  Fifth  Circuit  One 
judge  dissented.  (Aubumdale  Freezer  Corp. 


By  a three-to-two  margin,  the  NLRB  had  held 
that  the  facts  in  the  case  established  the  con- 
tinuous presence"  of  the  struck  employer  at 
the  warehouse.  So  it  held  that  the  warehouse 
was  a "common  situs"  under  the  Moore  Dry 
Dock  rules,  even  though  no  employees  of  the 
struck  employer  worked  at  the  warehouse,  and 
no  trucks  of  the  struck  employer  made  deliver- 
ies at  the  warehouse  during  the  picketing, 
(Steelworkers,  Local  6991  [Auburndale  Freezer 
Corp.  j,  NLRB- 1969,  71  LRRM  1503) 
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See  also  Teamsters,  Local  592  [Estes  Express 
Lines],  NLRB- 1970,  73  LRRM  1497,  in  which  a 
panel  of  the  Board  split  on  the  legality  of  ambu- 
latory picketing  of  a struck  employer's  trucks. 

The  majority  found  that  the  picketing  conformed 
to  the  Moore  Dry  Dock  standards.  But  the  dissent 
said  that  conformance  to  the  standards  is  not  alone 
determinative;  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the 
"true  object"  of  die  picketing. 


Hot- Cargo  Contracts: 
Coal  Contract 


A clause  in  the  contract  between  the  United 
Mine  Workers  and  the  bituminous  coal  produc- 
ers doubling  the  contribution  (from  40  to  80 
cents)  a company  must  make  to  the  union 
welfare  and  retirement  fund  is  not  an  unlawful 
hot-cargo  clause  under  Section  8(e)  of  the  Act. 
The  clause  is  a union- standards  clause  to  pro- 
tect and  preserve  the  units  work  of  employees 
covered  by  the  agreement.  (United  Mine 
Workers  Union  [Dixie  Mining  Co.  ] NLRB- 1971, 
76  LRRM  1394)  The  predecessor  "protective 
wage  clause"  was  held  invalid  by  the  Board  in 
1963.  (United  Mine  Workers  Union  [Bitumin- 
ous Coal  Operators  Assn.  ],  NLRB-1963,  54 
LRRM  1037).  The  U.S,  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  remanded  the  case 
to  the  Board,  stating  that  die  clause  would  not 
be  invalid  if  it  was  "germane  to  the  economic 
integrity  of  the  principal  work  unit . " (Lewis 
v.  NLRB,  CA  DC -1965,  59  LRRM  2946)  On 
remand,  the  Board  dismissed  the  complaint, 
with  Chairman  McCulloch  dissenting.  Mean- 
while, die  Board  had  held  the  80-cent  clause 
unlawfuL  (United  Mine  Workers  Union  [Bi- 
tuminous Coal  Operators  Assn.]  NLRB-1967, 

65  LRRM  1324)  The  U.S,  Court  of  Appeals 
for  die  District  of  Columbia  also  remanded 
this  case  to  die  NLRB.  (United  Mine  Workers 
v.  NLRB  [Dixie  Mining  Co.],  CA  DC- 1968, 

68  LRRM  2664)  The  1971  decision  holding  the 
clause  lawful  was  the  result. 


In  his  dissent  in  die  1969  case.  Chairman 
McCulloch  stated  that  he  would  find  both  the 
"protective  wage  clause"  and  the  80-cent  clause 
unlawfuL  In  dissenting  to  the  1971  holding. 
Chairman  Miller  and  Member  Brown  took  the 
position  that  the  80-cent  clause  is  a union- 
signatory  and  not  a union- standards  clause. 

See  above  under  "ANTITRUST  LAW  CASES; 
Union  Employer  Agreement- Mine  Mechaniza- 
tion" for  a discussion  of  decisions  dealing  with 
the  legality  of  United  Mine  Workers'  contracts 
under  the  antitrust  laws. 
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Unions  did  not  violate  the  hot -cargo  or 
secondary -boycott  provisions  by  maintaining 
and  enforcing  contract  provisions  that  (1) 
gave  union  members  the  right  to  refuse  to 
install  prefabricated  doors  at  a construction 
project  and  (2)  specified  that  an  employer 
will  not  subcontract  certain  construction  work. 
The  Court  found  that  the  purpose  of  the 
contract  clauses  was  to  preserve  work  tradi- 
tionally performed  by  the  union  members. 
Justices  Stewart,  Black,  Douglas,  and  Clark 
dissented.  (National  Woodwork  Manufacturers 
Association  v.  NLRB,  US  SupCt-1967,  64 
LRRM  2801;  Houston  Insulation  Contractors  v. 
NLRB,  US  SupCt-1967,  64  LRRM  2821) 


The  majority  of  the  Court  said  that  even  if 
such  conduct  comes  within  the  "sweeping" 
language  of  the  statutory  prohibitions,  the 
legislative  history  clearly  establishes  that  it 
was  not  the  congressional  intent  to  ban  such 
traditional  primary  activity  of  unions. 

Applying  the  reasoning  of  these  cases  to  sub- 
contracting provisions  in  a contract  between 
a Teamsters  local  and  a group  of  carriers, 
the  U.  $.  Court  of  Appeals  at  Philadelphia 
held  that  a provision  that,  in  effect,  requires 
owner- operators  and  fleet  owners  and  their 
employees  to  become  members  of  the  union 
to  obtain  subcontracts  had  a secondary  objec- 
tive and  thus  violated  the  hot -cargo  prohibi- 
tion. (A.  Diiie  Pyle,  Inc.  v.  NLRB,  CA  3- 
1967,  65  LRRM  3107)  The  NLRB  had  held  the 
clause  lawful.  (Highway  Truck  Drivers  and 
Helpers,  Local  107,  NLRB- 1966,  62  LRRM  1224) 


o * 
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In  a case  remanded  to  the  NLRB  after  the  Na- 
tional Woodwork  decision,  the  NLRB  held  that 
a union  engaged  in  an  unlawful  secondary  boy- 
cott when  it  induced  a contractor's  employees 
not  to  install  certain  precut  aluminum  jacket- 
ing on  pipes  for  a power  plant  that  was  under 
construction.  In  distinguishing  the  case  from 
National  Woodwork  and  Houston  Insulation  (see 
above),  the  Board  said  that  in  those  cases  the 
unions  were  enforcing  work -preservation 
clauses  designed  to  protect  work  which  unit 
employees  regnlarly  and  traditionally  had  per- 
formed. But  in  the  instant  case,  the  Board 
added,  the  contractor's  employees  never  had 
manufactured  precut  aluminum  jacketing,  and 
there  was  no  contract  provision  reserving  such 
work  for  them.  (Asbestos  Workers,  Local  8, 
NLRB-1968,  69  LRRM  1344) 


Even  if  the  contract  between  a contractor 
and  the  organization  for  which  a building 
is  constructed  requires  that  prefabricated 
materials  be  used,  a union  still  may  invoke 
a "work- preservation"  clause  in  its  contract 
with  the  contractor  and  refuse  to  install  the 
materials.  The  NLRB  found  that  a union 
violated  the  second  ary -boycott  provisions 
of  the  Act  in  the  case,  applying  a "right- 
of- control"  test  in  determining  that  the 
contractor  was  a neutral  in  the  dispute. 
(Plumbers  Local  636,  NLRB- 1969,  71  LRRM 
1499)  But  the  U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 


The  U,  S.  Court  of  Appeals  at  Cincinnati  had 
accepted  the  Board's  finding  that  the  union 
had  induced  the  employees  to  refuse  to  install 
the  jacketing,  but  it  remanded  the  case  for 
reconsideration  in  the  light  of  the  two  Supreme 
Court  decisions.  (Preformed  Metal  Products 
Co. , Inc.  v.  NLRB,  CA  6-1968,  68  LRRM 
2574)  In  another  case  decided  after  National 
Woodwork,  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  at  St. 
Louis  held  that  a fabrication  clause  in  a union 
contract  that  required  trim  pipers  on  boilers 
to  be  fabricated  on  the  job  site  or  in  a shop 
of  an  employer  bound  by  the  contract  was 
not  unlawful  under  Section  8(e).  The  court 
said  it  was  a primary  work -preservation 
clause,  even  though  reacquisition  of  work 
was  involved.  (American  Boiler  Manufac- 
turers Assn.  v.  NLRB,  CA  8-1968,  69 
LRRM  2851)  The  decision  was  denied  re- 
view by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  (American 
Boiler  Manufacturers  Assn.  v.  NLRB,  US 
SupCt-1970,  74  LRRM  2420) 

In  explaining  its  holding,  the  court  said: 

" tfork-preservation  clauses,  of  necessity, 
will  have  effect  by  a domino- like  process; 
the  union  negotiates  the  restriction  with  its 
employer- the  contractor.  The  contractor, 
bound  by  his  collective  bargaining  agreement, 
will  not  contract  with  a builder  who  seeks  to 
use  prefabricated  materials.  The  builder  may 
then  accede  to  the  demand  that  the  work  be 
done  at  the  job  site,  or  he  ma^  seek  another 
contractor  not  bound  by  such  restrictive  union 
contract.  " So  in  many  cases  involving  work- 
preservation  clauses,  the  "right  to  control" 
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the  District  of  Columbia  disagreed.  It 
found  that  the  contractor  was  bound  by  the 
work- preservation  clause  in  its  contract 
with  the  union  before  he  signed  the  con- 
struction contract.  (Local  636,  Plumbers 
v.  NLRB  [Mechanical  Contractors  Assn.  1 
CA  DC -1970,  74  LRRM  2851) 


will  be  in  a party  other  than  the  union's  im- 
mediate employer.  But  this  is  not  the  test 
under  National  Woodwork.  The  "right- to- 
control"  test  must  be  abandoned.  Since  the 
Board  applied  the  wrong  test,  the  court  con- 
cluded, the  case  must  be  remanded  to  the 
Board  for  application  of  the  right  test. 


"Protection-of-  Rights" 
Clauses 


The  “protect ion -of -rights"  clauses  negotiated 
by  the  Teamsters  Union  and  covering  picket 
lines,  struck  goods,  employee  rights,  sub- 
contracting, and  hazardous  work  are  lawful  in 
part  and  unlawful  in  part.  The  clause  im- 
munizing employees  against  discipline  for 
refusing  to  cross  or  work  behind  a picket  line 
is  law fijl  insofar  as  it  applies  to  (1)  picket  lines 
in  support  of  a primary  strike  at  the  contrac- 
tor's own  plant  and  (2)  picket  lines  at  another 
employer's  premises  in  the  absence  of  any 
demonstrated  secondary  intent.  Struck-work 
clauses  are  lawful  only  where  they  protect  re- 
fusals to  work  in  situations  in  which  there  is  an 
"ally"  relationship  between  the  contracting 
and  struck  employers.  The  employee- rights 
clause  immunizing  individual  employees 
against  discipline  for  refusing  to  handle  struck 
goods  are  unlawful.  The  subcontracting 
clause  obligating  the  employer  not  to  sub- 
contract to  employers  who  do  not  observe 
union  standards  is  unlawful*  The  hazard ous- 
work  clause  was  repudiated  by  the  parties  and 
is  not  ruled  upon  (Truck  Drivers  Local  413  v. 
NLRB  (Patton  Warehouse,  Inc.],  CA  DC-1964, 
55  LRRM  2878;  Truck  Drivers  Local  728  [Brown 
Transport  Corp.],  CA  DC-1964,  55  LRRM  2878) 


In  a decision  handed  down  in  1963,  the 
NLRB  had  held  invalid  "protection -of -rights" 
clauses  covering  22  states.  (Teamsters 
Union,  Local  413  [Patton  Warehouse,  Inc.  ], 
NLRB- 1963,  52  LRRM  1252;  (Teamsters  Union, 
Local  728  [Brown  Transport  Corp.  ],  NLRB- 
1963,  52  LRRM  1258)  The  appeals  court 
decision  upholds  the  Board  in  part,  reverses 
it  in  part.  The  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  denied 
review  of  the  decisions  by  the  appeals  court. 
(Truck  Drivers  and  Helpers  Local  Union  728 
v.  NLRB,  US  SupCt-1964  , 57  LRRM  2496; 
Truck  Drivers  Union  Local  413  v.  NLRB,  US 
SupCt-1964  , 57  LRRM  2496)  The  same  ap- 
peals court  later  upheld  an  NLRB  decision 
that  a clause  to  protect  employee  refusals  to 
cross  picket  lines  at  other  employers'  premises 
would  violate  Section  8 (e)  if  applied  to 
secondary,  as  well  as  primary,  picket  lines 
even  though  the  clause  was  phrased  in  the 
language  of  the  Section  8 (b)  (4)  picket -line 
proviso.  (Drivers  Local  695  v.  NLRB  [Madison 
Employers'  Council],  CA  DC -19 66,  62  LRRM 
2135) 


Subcontracting: 

Construction 


Strikes  or  picketing  to  obtain  job-site 
subcontracting  restrictions  in  the  building 
and  coi<$truction  industry,  within  the  ex- 
ception to  the  Act's  hot -cargo  contract  ban, 
are  lawful.  But  strikes  or  picketing  to 
enforce  such  subcontracting  restrictions  are 
unlawful,  as  also  is  picketing  that  has  a 
dual  objective  of  obtaining  such  a clause 
and  of  forcing  a neutral  contractor  to  stop 
doing  business  with  a particular  subcontractor. 
(Northeastern  Indiana  Bldg.  & Construction. 
Trades  Council,  NLRB-1964  , 57  LRRM  1081) 


Although  a union  may  not  strike  or  picket  to 
enforce  a lawful  agreement  restricting  job-site 


The  Board  originally  had  held  that  strikes 
or  picketing  both  to  obtain  or  to  enforce  such 
subcontracting  restrictions  were  unlawful.  But 
it  decided  to  modify  its  position  on  strikes 
or  picketing  to  obtain  such  restrictions  after 
three  federal  courts  of  appeals  had  rejected 
its  position  in  this  respect.  (Construction, 
Production  & Maintenance  Laborers  Union  v. 
NLRB  [Colson  and  Stevens  Construction  Co.  ], 
CA9-1963,  54  LRRM  2246;  Essex  County 
District  Council  of  Carpenters  v.  NLRB,  CA 
3-1964,  56  LRRM  2091;  Orange  Belt  District 
Council  v.  NLRB  [Calhoun  Drywall  Co.  ],  CA 
DC-1964,  55  LRRM  2293) 

To  hold  that  such  a lawful  agreement  may  not 
be  enforced  through  a judicial  proceeding,  the 
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dicial proceeding,  (Sheet  Metal  Workers  v. 
Hardy  Corp.,  CA  5-1964,  56  LRRM  2462) 

Subcontracting  clauses  drafted  by  the  Brick- 
layers and  Plumbers  Unions  were  held  not  to 
come  within  the  construction  subcontracting 
exception  to  the  hot- cargo  clause  ban.  The 
Bricklayers  clause  authorized  members  of 
the  union  to  refuse  to  work  on  any  job  on 
which  craftsmen  had  less  favorable  wages 
and  working  conditions  than  those  provided 
in  the  union  contract.  It  added  that  such  a 
refusal  to  work  should  not  be  ground  for 
discharge  or  other  discipline.  The  Plumbers 
Union  clause  barred  subcontracting  to  non- 
signatory  employers.  It  also  provided  that 
if  any  work  on  a project  were  performed  by 
employees  not  covered  by  the  union's  con- 
tract, the  union  would  be  free  to  call  its 
members  off  the  job,  (Bricklayers  Union 
[Greater  Muskegon  General  Contractors 
Assn.],  NLRB-1965,  59  LRRM  1081; 

Plumbers  & Pipefitters  Union  [A-l  Mechan- 
ical Contracting  Co,  ],  NLRB-1965,  59 
LRRM  1085) 


The  NLRB  was  warranted  in  finding  that  an 
international  union  and  its  local  violated  the 
Act  by  threatening  a general  contractor  with 
the  enforcement  of  a construction -site  clause 
of  a contract  under  which  the  contractor  was  to 
be  prohibited  from  subcontracting  to  a non- 
union subcontractor  electrical  work  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  local  union,  thus  allowing 
the  local  and  other  unions  to  terminate  their 
contract  with  the  contractor.  The  court  gave 
these  reasons:  (1)  the  construction -site  proviso 
to  Section  8(e)  of  the  Act  does  not  permit  a 
contract  provision  that  purports  to  authorize  a 
secondary -boycott  violation;  (2)  Section  8(e) 
prohibition  extends  to  reaffirmation  of  existing 
agreement  as  well  as  to  contract's  initial  execu- 
tion; (3)  termination  clause  does  not  merely 
give  express  recognition  to  legal  remedy  of 
unilateral  rescission  but  rather  is  a means  of 
economic  pressure;  and  (4)  the  general  con- 
tractor suffers  economically.  (NLRB  v. 
Electrical  Workers,  IBEW,  and  Local  No.  769 
[Ets-Hokin  Corp.  ],  CA  9-1968,  69  LrRM2959) 


Court  said,  would  create  an  anomalous  situa- 
tion and  render  the  exception  to  the  hot- 
cargo  ban  for  such  agreements  of  little  or  no 
value. 

In  deciding  that  neither  of  these  clauses 
came  within  the  protection  of  the  con- 
struction-subcontracting exception,  the 
Board  said  that  they  provide  for  enforce- 
ment of  the  restrictions  by  economic  force. 

On  this  basis,  the  Board  ruled  that  the 
Bricklayers  Union  violated  its  ^ <ning 
duty  under  the  Act  by  insisting  tha.  e 
illegal  clause  be  included  in  the  contract 
and  violated  the  secondary -boycott  provi- 
sions by  picketing  to  compel  the  employer 
to  agree  to  the  clause.  Member  Fanning 
dissented.  The  Plumbers  Union  also  vio- 
lated the  secondary- boycott  provisions, 
the  Board  held,  by  picketing  the  construc- 
tion project  in  an  effort  to  compel  the 
employer  to  agree  to  its  unlawful  clause. 

The  decision  was  by  a panel  consisting  of 
Chairman  McCulloch  and  Members  Brown  and 
Jenkins.  The  Bricklayers'  case  was  enforced 
by  the  U,  S.  Court  of  Appeals  at  CLiCinnati, 
to  the  extent  that  the  union's  insistence  on  the 
illegal  clause  was  a violation  of  the  bargain- 
ing duty.  (NLRB  v.  Bricklayers  Union  [Greater 
Muskegon  General  Contractors  Assn.],  CA  6- 
1967,  65  LRRM  2563) 

The  NLRB  found  that  the  prohibition  against 
subcontracting  to  nonunion  subcontractors  was 
lawful,  since  it  applied  only  to  on-site  con- 
struction work.  But  it  added  that  the  termina- 
tion clause  involved  a form  of  economic 
pressure  that  is  forbidden  by  Section  8(e)  of 
the  Act.  (Ets-Hokin  Corp.  [Electrical 
Workers,  IBEW],  NLRB-1965,  60  LRRM  1045) 
The  Supreme  Court  denied  review  of  the 
case.  (Electrical  Workers,  IBEW,  v.  NLRB 
[Ets-Hokin  Corp.],  US  SupCt-1969,  71 
LRRM  2294) 
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Free  Speech 


In  a case  decided  solely  on  the  basis  of  the 
constitutional  right  of  free  speech,  a Penn- 
sylvania court  was  held  to  have  violated  the 
U,  S.  Constitution  by  enjoining  a union's 
picketing  in  a pick-up  zone  and  parking  lot  in 
a shopping  center.  A state,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  said,  may  not  totally  forbid  or  unreason- 
ably restrain  picketing  on  private  property  that 
is  generally  open  to  the  public.  There  were 
five  opinions.  There  was  a majority  opinion 
by  Justice  Marshall  and  joined  in  by  Chief 
Justice  Warren,  Justice  Brennan,  Justice 
Stewart,  and  Justice  Fortas.  There  was  a con- 
curring  opinion  by  Justice  Douglas,  and  there 
are  dissenting  opinions  by  Justices  Black, 
Harlan,  and  White.  In  its  argument,  the 
union  contended  that  the  state  court  did  not 
have  jurisdiction  because  the  dispute  involved 
issues  within  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the 
NLRB  and  that  the  picketing  was  protected 
activity  under  Section  7 of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  But  the  majority  of  the  Court  did  not 
reach  the  preemption  issue,  disposing  of  the 
case  on  the  free-speech  issue,  (Food  Em- 
ployees v.  Logan  Valley  Plaza,  US  SupCt- 
1968,  68  LRRM  2209) 


The  basic  premise  of  the  majority  opinion 
was  that  peaceful  picketing  at  a location 
generally  open  to  the  public  is  protected  by 
the  First  Amendment  in  the  absence  of  other 
factors  relating  to  the  purpose  or  manner  of 
the  picketing.  Since  there  was  no  issue  relat- 
ing to  the  purpose  or  manner  of  the  picketing, 
the  majority  opinion  continued,  the  case 
turned  upon  the  location.  In  this  case,  the 
shopping  center  was  the  functional  equivalent 
of  the  business  district  of  a normal  town  and 
was  open  to  the  public  to  the  same  extent. 

The  three  dissenting  opinions  take  divergent 
views.  Justice  Black  would  have  upheld  the 
injunction,  contending  that  store  owners  are 
not  compelled  to  provide  picketing  areas  for 
pickets  to  drive  customers  away.  Justice 
Harlan  did  not  consider  the  free-speech  issue 
an  appropriate  one  for  the  Court  to  decide. 
Justice  White  expressed  the  view  that  even  if 
the  shopping  area  has  some  aspects  of  public 
property,  it  nevertheless  is  true  that  some 
public  property  is  available  for  some  uses 
but  not  for  others.  Whether  the  shopping 
center  is  public  or  private  property,  he 
added,  it  is  a place  for  shopping  and  not  a 
place  for  picketing. 


Picket -Line  Crossing 


In  a case  in  which  the  Alabama  Supreme 
Court  had  held  that  a court  of  the  state  had 
jurisdiction  to  enjoin  a union's  picketing  on 
privately  owned  sidewalks  and  in  front  of  the 
entrance  to  a department  store  complex,  the 
U,S,  Supreme  Court  dismissed  a writ  of 
certiorari  as  iraprovidently  granted.  The  Court 
observed  that  the  record  was  obscure  and  that 
"only  a bare  remnant  of  the  original  contro  - 
versy  remains.  * Justices  Black  and  Harlan 
would  have  reversed  on  the  basis  of  federal 
preemption.  In  a concurring  opinion,  Chief 
Justice  Burger  said:  HIn  my  view,  any  con- 
tention that  the  states  are  preempted  in  these 
circumstances  is  without  merit. H (Taggart  v. 
Weinacker's,  Inc, , US  SupCt  -1970,  73  LRRM 
2628) 

An  employer  is  justified  in  discharging 
employees  who  refuse  to  cross  a picket  line 
at  the  premises  of  another  employer  with 
whom  their  employer  is  doing  business, 
and  the  employer  is  not  required  to  rein- 
state such  employees  upon  unconditional 
application,  even  though  they  have  not  been 
permanently  replaced.  (NLRB  v.  L.  G. 

Everist,  Inc.  , CA  8-1964,  56  LRRM  2866) 


In  upholding  the  injunction,  the  Alabama 
Supreme  Court  distinguished  the  case  from 
Food  Employees  v,  Logan  Valley  Plaza, 
supra.  It  said  the  store's  sidewalks  had  not 
acquired  the  "quasi -public"  character  of  a 
town  or  community  business  block,  as  was 
found  in  Logan  Valley  Plaza.  (Taggart  v. 
Weinacker's,  Inc.,  Ala.  SupCt-1968,  69 
LRRM  2348) 


In  its  decision  in  the  case,  the  NLRB  had 
held  that  employees  who  refuse  to  cross  a 
picket  line  are  subject  to  the  same  action  by 
their  employer  and  have  the  same  statutory 
status  as  economic  strikers.  The  employer 
may  replace  them  to  permit  continued 
operation  of  his  business,  but  he  may  not 
refuse  to  reinstate  them  if  they  make  un  - 
conditional  application  for  reinstatement 
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before  they  have  been  permanently  re- 
placed. (L.  G.  Everist,  Inc.,  NLRB -1963, 
53  LRRM  1017)  The  court  said  there  is  no 
valid  basis  for  equating  such  employees 
with  economic  strikers. 

Picket- Line  Crossing: 
Confidential  Secretary 

An  employer's  discharge  of  a "conscientious 
confidential  secretary  with  scruples  against 
crossing  a picket  line"  was  a violation  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  When  the  secretary  re- 
fused to  go  to  work  across  the  picket  line  of 
employees  engaged  in  a lawful  economic 
strike,  she  plighted  her  troth  with  the  strikers, 
the  court  said,  and  became  an  economic 
striker  herself.  It  was  immaterial  that  she 
did  not  belong  to  the  striking  union  or  that 
she  could  not  become  a member  because  of 
her  confidential  status.  (NLRB  v.  Southern 
Greyhound  Lines,  CA  5-1970,  74  LRRM  2080) 

The  court  enforced  the  NLRB's  back- pay  order 
covering  the  period  Lorn  the  end  of  the  strike 
to  the  date  d the  employer's  offer  of  reinstate- 
ment. 

Picket -Line  Violence: 
Union's  Liability 

A federal  district  court  erred  in  assessing 
damages  for  picket- line  violence  by  mem- 
bers of  a local  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
against  the  parent  union*  The  damages 
were  awarded  on  the  basis  of  a state -law 
conspiracy  claim,  after  the  court  had  dis- 
missed a claim  based  on  an  alleged  viola- 
tion of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act's  secondary- 
boycott  restrictions.  Although  the  damages 
were  grounded  on  state  law,  the  federal 
Norris-LaGuardia  test  of  union  responsibility 
for  the  unlawful  actions  of  its  membeo  was 
applicable.  That  test  requires  "clear  proof' 
that  the  union  took  part  in,  authorized,  or 
ratified  the  unlawful  conduct.  This  test 
was  not  met.  (United  Mine  Workers  v. 
Gibbs,  US  SupCt-1966,  61  LRRM  2561) 

The  Court  upheld  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
federal  district  court  to  take  the  state -law 
tort  claim  in  conjunction  with  the  Taft- 
Hartley  claim.  It  said  that  if  federal  and 
state  claims  derive  from  a common  nucleus 
of  operative  facts  and  they  are  such  that 
the  plaintiff  ordinarily  would  be  expected  to 
try  them  in  one  proceeding,  the  federal 
court  may  hear  the  entire  case. 

Picketing  While  Off  Duty 

An  employer  may  not  discharge  employees 
who  continue  working  during  a labor  dispute, 
but  picket  the  employer's  premises  during 
their  off  time.  Peaceful  picketing  is  protect- 
ed by  the  Act,  and  there  is  no  requirement 
that  employees  walk  off  the  job  to  exercise 
that  right.  (Edir,  Inc.,  NLRB-1966,  62 
LRRM  1322) 

The  Board,  however,  cautioned  that  the 
case  did  not  present  the  issue  of  what 
legitimate  measures,  short  cf  discharge, 
the  employer  might  take  against  such  em- 
ployees. 

Racial  Discrimination 
Picketing 

0 

ERIC 

Picketing  by  employees  to  protest  their  em- 
ployer's alleged  racially  discriminatory  hiring 
practices  lost  its  protected  status  under  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  when  the  employees  failed 
to  seek  or  obtain  the  sanction  of  their  union. 
Since  the  desire  for  nondiscriminatory  hiring 
relates  to  terms  and  conditions  of  employ- 
ment, picketing  in  support  of  such  a desire 

1859 

This  was  the  second  time  the  court  ruled  on 
die  case.  In  a decision  handed  down  in  1965, 
die  court  upheld  the  NLRB's  finding  that  pick- 
eting by  employees  to  persuade  their  employer 
to  abandon  racially  discriminatory  hiring 
practices  is  protected  activity  under  the  Act. 
But  it  remanded  the  case  to  die  Board  for 
further  proceedings  on  whether  employees  who 
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would  be  protected  activity  under  Section  7 of 
the  Act.  But  the  desire  for  nondiscriminatoiy 
hiring,  although  a proper  subject  for  collec  - 
tive  bargaining,  may  not  be  the  proper  subject 
for  a grievance.  It  affects  the  entire  bargain- 
ing unit;  it  is  not  personal  to  an  individual. 
Because  such  hiring  is  a proper  subject  for  bar- 
gaining between  the  union  and  employer, 
Section  9(a)  vests  in  the  union  the  task  of 
vindicating  die  employees'  interest.  The  court 
remanded  the  case  to  the  NLRB  for  a second 
time  for  further  proceedings  consistent  with 
the  court’s  second  opinion.  (NLRB  v.  Tanner 
Motor  Livery,  Ltd.,  CA  9-1969,  72  LRRM 
2866) 


engage  in  such  picketing  still  may  be  dis- 
charged where  there  is  an  established  collec- 
tive bargaining  representative  with  a contract 
with  the  employer,  and  the  employees  do  not 
act  or  seek  to  act  through  that  representative. 
(NLRB  v.  Tanner  Motor  Livery,  Ltd.,  NLRB- 
1965,  59  LRRM  2784)  On  remand,  the  Board 
held  that  the  employees  were  not  reared  to 
act  through  the  union  before  engaging  in  such 
picketing.  (Tanner  Motor  Livery,  Ltd., 
NLRB-1967,  65  LRRM  1502) 


Recognition  --  Area 
Standards  Picketing 


Although  picket ing  to  protect  area  labor  stan- 
dards does  not  come  within  the  Section  8(bX 7) 
restrictions  on  recognition  picketing,  picketing 
to  compel  an  employer  to  sign  a contract  to 
pay  wages  and  fringes  equal  to  those  paid 
under  union  contracts  Is  recognition  picketing 
and  subject  to  the  Section  8(bX7)  restrictions. 
(Centralia  Building  Trades  Council  v.  NLRB 
[Pacific  Sign  & Steel  Building  Co.]  CA  DC- 
1966,  62  LRRM  2511) 


Recognition- -Informational  The  NLRB  was  warranted  in  finding  that  a 
Picketing  union's  picketing  of  cafeteria  for  more  than 

30  days  before  filing  a representation  petition 
did  not  violate  Section  8(bX7XC)  of  the  Act, 
even  though  an  object  of  the  picketing  was  to 
obtain  recognition,  where  the  purpose  of  the 
picketing  was  truthfully  to  advise  the  public 
that  the  cafeteria  employed  nonunion  employ- 
ees or  had  no  contract  with  the  union,  and  the 
picketing  did  not  have  the  effect  of  inducing 
any  stoppage  of  deliveries  or  services  to  cafe- 
teria by  any  other  employer,  (Smitley  v, 

NLRB  [Crown  Cafeteria],  CA  9-1964,  55 
LRRM  2302) 

The  NLRB  was  warranted  in  holding  that  a 
union's  picketing  at  retail  stores  was  pro- 
tected by  publicity  proviso  to  Section  8 
(b)(1)  (C)  of  Act,  even  though  during  the 
period  of  the  picketing  there  were  three 
delivery  stoppages,  two  work  delays,  and 
several  delivery  delays,  where  picketing 
took  place  at  18  stores  over  a 12- week  per- 
iod, and  the  union  took  active  measures  to 
ensure  that  there  would  be  no  interruption  in 
pickups  or  deliveries.  Whether  informational 
picketing  has  the  "effect"  of  stopping  pickups 
or  deliveries  so  as  to  remove  it  from  protection 


Recognition  - - Informational 
Picketing:  Minor  Stoppages 
of  Deliveries 


ERjt 


The  NLRB  previously  had  recognized  picketing 
to  protect  area  labor  standards  as  being  out- 
side the  Section  0(bX7)  restrictions.  (Houston 
Building  & Construction  Trades  Council 
[Claude  Everett  Construction  Co.],  NLRB -1962, 
49  LRRM  1757) 


This  decision  upheld  the  second  decision  of 
the  NLRB  in  the  case.  The  Board  first  had 
held  the  picketing  unlawful  (Hotel  & 
Restaurant  Employees  Union,  [Crown 
Cafeteria],  NLRB-1961,  47  LRRM  1321), 
but  it  reversed  this  holding  upon  re- 
consideration (Hotel  $ Restaurant  Employees 
Union  [Crown  Cafeteria],  NLRB-1962,  49 
LRRM  1648), 


The  court  upheld  the  Board's  position  (51 
LRRM  1053)  that  mere  isolated  interferences 
with  pickups  and  deliveries  will  not  remove 
picketing  from  the  protection  of  the  publicity 
proviso.  The  court  also  held  that  the  Board 
was  warranted  in  finding  that  the  picketing 
was  for  the  purpose  of  "truthfully"  advising 
the  public  that  the  stores  did  not  employ  union 
members,  even  though  the  picket  signs  did  not 
point  out  that  nonselling  employees  of  the 
stores  were  represented,  at  least  in  part,  by 
other  unions. 
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of  proviso  does  not  depend  on  number  of 
interruptions  to  deliveries  or  services  but 
upon  actual  impact  of  picketing  on  the  em- 
ployer's business.  (Barker  Bros.  Coip.  v. 
NLRB,  CA  9-1964,  55  LRRM  2544) 


Refusal  to  Work 
Overtime 


A union  violated  the  Act  by  inducing  em- 
ployees of  two  meat  distributors  to  refuse  to 
work  overtime,  since  the  union's  object  was 
to  force  the  distributors  to  cease  doing  busi- 
ness with  a meat  processor  that  had  a labor 
dispute  with  the  union's  international.  It 
was  immaterial  that  overtime  work  was 
"oluntary  under  the  distributors'  collective 
bargaining  contract.  This  did  not  make 
the  refusal  to  work  overtime  any  the  less 
a strike  or  any  less  coercive,  the  NLRB 
said,  particularly  as  it  had  been  the  em- 
ployees' practice  to  work  overtime  during 
the  periods  in  which  the  work  stoppages 
occurred.  (Meat  Cutters,  Local  P-575 
[Iowa  Beef  Packers,  Inc. , NLRB-1971,  76 
LRRM  1273) 


Reinstatement  of  Strikers 


Unless  an  employer  who  refuses  to  reinstate 
economic  strikers  when  jobs  become  avail- 
able can  show  that  his  action  was  based  on 
"legitimate  and  substantial  business  justifi- 
cations, " he  will  be  guilty  of  an  unfair 
labor  practice  under  the  Act.  The  right  of 
economic  strikers  to  reinstatement  does 
not  expire  when  they  first  apply.  This 
basic  right  to  jobs  cannot  depend  upon  job 
availability  as  of  the  moment  when  ap- 
plications are  filed.  In  a concurring  opinion 
joined  in  by  Justice  Stewart,  Justice  Harlan 
stated  that  the  issue  was  simply  whether  the 
six  strikers  were  still  "employees"  to  whom 
the  employer  had  an  affirmative  obligation 
to  prefer.  Since  their  jobs  had  not  been  fil- 
led permanently  and  had  not  been  abolished, 
they  continued  to  be  employees  entitled 
to  preference  in  hiring.  Business  justifica- 
tion or  motivation  was  not  involved. 

(NLRB  v.  Fleetwood  Trailer  Co.,  Inc. , US 
SupCt-1967,  66  LRRM  2737) 


erJc 


The  Board  pointed  out  that  the  courts  have 
approved  its  doctrine  that  a concerted  refusal 
to  work  overtime  is  a strike  and  that  the  Act 
prohibits  a strike  for  a secondary  object,  as 
in  this  case. 


The  decision  reversed  that  by  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  at  San  Francisco,  which  had  held 
that  the  reinstatement  rights  cf  an  economic 
striker  are  determined  at  the  time  he  makes 
application  for  reemployment.  If  there  is 
no  job  vacancy  at  the  time,  the  employer 
has  no  obligation  to  seek  out  or  prefer  the 
economic  striker  for  a vacancy  that  opens 
up  later.  (NLRB  v.  Fleetwood  Trailer  Co., 
CA  9-1966,  63  LRRM  2155)  The  basic 
reinstatement  rights  of  economic  strikers 
were  fixed  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
1938  Mackay  Radio  case.  The  Court  held 
that  an  employer  whose  employees  have 
struck  for  economic  reasons  may  protect 
his  business  by  hiring  replacements  for  the 
strikers.  If  permanent  replacements  are 
hired  before  the  strikers  apply  for  reinstate- 
ment, the  employer  may  refuse  to  dis- 
charge the  replacements  and  rehire  the 
strikers  without  subjecting  himself  to 
liability  for  unlawful  discrimination  under 
the  Act.  (NLRB  v.  Mackay  Radio  & 
Telegraph  Co. , US  SupCt-1938,  2 LRRM 
210)  In  1955,  the  NLRB  extended  this 
doctrine  by  holding  that  an  employer  was 
not  obligated  to  reinstate  an  economic 
striker  whose  job  had  been  abolished  or 
absorbed  by  other  employees  for  economic 
reasons.  The  Board  added  that  the  em  - 
ployer,  thereafter,  was  not  required  to 
seek  out  the  striker  for  new  employment, 
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Economic  strikers  remain  employees  under  the 
Act  even  after  they  have  been  replaced.  So 
they  are  entitled  to  reinstatement  as  vacancies 
occur  in  their  former  jobs  unless  (1)  they  have 
obtained  regular  and  substantially  equivalent 
employment  elsewhere  in  the  meantime,  or 
(2)  the  employer  is  able  to  establish  legitimate 
and  substantial  business  reasons  to  justify  his 
failure  to  offer  reinstatement.  The  court  both 
upheld  the  NLRB's  decision  and  enforced  its 
order  requiring  reinstatement  and  back  pay  for 
the  strikers  denied  reinstatement  when  vacan- 
cies in  their  jobs  arose.  One  judge  on  the 
three -judge  panel  dissented,  stating:  "My  mind 
rebels  against  imposing  upon  an  employer  a 
huge  penalty  for  failure  to  anticipate  what  the 
Supreme  Court  might  hold  at  some  time  in  the 
future.  Moreover,  I doubt  if  the  court  has  re- 
viewed the  record  in  a labor  case  where  the 
employer  under  the  advice  of  knowledgeable 
counsel  so  scrupulously  adhered  to  the  law  as 
taught  by  the  Board  and  the  court. " (Laidlaw 
Corp,  v.  NLRB,  CA  7-1969,  71 LRRM  3054) 

The  Supreme  Court  denied  review  of  the  hold  - 
ing,  (Laidlaw  Corp,  v.  NLRB,  US  SupCt-1970, 
73  LRRM  2537) 


but  only  to  refrain  from  discriminating 
against  him  should  he  specifically  request 
new  employment.  The  decision  was  up- 
held by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  at 
Chicago.  (P  & V Atlas  Industrial  Center, 

NLRB -1955,  36  LRRM  1171;  Teamsters 
Local  200  v.  NLRB  [P  & V Atlas  Industrial 
Center],  CA  7-1956,  8 LRRM  2095) 

In  upholding  the  righ  f the  economic  strikers 
to  reinstatement,  upon  departure  of  their  re- 
placements, the  Board  relied  upon  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  in  NLRB  v.  Fleetwood  Trailer 
Co,,  Inc.,  supra.  The  company,  however, 
contended  that  the  decision  'creates  in  per- 
petuity a vested  interest  of  an  employee  in  the 
job,  or  any  substantially  equivalent  job,  he 
held  when  he  first  went  on  strike. " 

See  above  under  "NLRB  Policies:  Retroactive 
Application”  for  a case  in  which  a three - 
member  panel  of  the  Board,  with  Chairman 
Miller  dissenting,  applied  the  Laidlaw  doctrim 
retroactively.  (Coca  Cola  Bottling  Works, 

Inc. , supra) 


See  also  above  under  "NLRB  Remedies:  Rein- 
statement, Back  Pay"  for  a further  discussion 
of  strikers'  rights. 


Strikers*  Misconduct 


A retail  store  was  not  required  to  reinstate 
an  economic  striker  who  called  a customer 
crossing  the  picket  line  a "bastard”  and  a 
"son -of -a -bitch.  " A picket  must  exercise 
a higher  degree  of  control  toward  the  em- 
ployer’s customers  and  other  members  of 
the  general  public  than  he  exercises  toward 
the  employer  and  his  employees.  (Mont- 
gomery Ward  &Co.  v.  NLRB,  CA  10-1967, 
64  LRRM  2712) 
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The  decision  reversed  that  of  the  NLRB. 
(Montgomery  Ward  & Co.,  NLRB -1965, 

60  LRRM  1433)  If  a strike  is  a simple 
economic  strike  uncomplicated  by  issues 
of  employer  unfair  labor  practices,  an 
employer  need  show  only  that  he  had  an 
honest  belief  that  strikers  engaged  in 
misconduct  for  which  discharge  was  jus- 
tified. His  refusal  to  reinstate  normally 
will  then  be  upheld  unless  it  is  affirmatively 
shown  that  the  strikers  did  not  in  fact 
engage  in  the  alleged  misconduct.  (Rubin 
Bros.  Footwear,  Inc.,  NLRB -1952,  30 
LRRM  1109;  NLRB  v.  Burnup  & Sims,  Inc. , 
US  SupCt-1964,  57  LRRM  2385) 
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In  the  case  of  a strike  that  was  caused  or 
prolonged  by  the  employer’s  unfair  labor 
practices,  the  employer  was  not  required 
to  reinstate  strikers  who  engaged  in  the 
following  misconduct:  grappling  non- 
strikers  who  were  trying  to  enter  the  plant, 
driving  their  car  in  front  of  nonstriker’s 
car  to  prevent  her  from  passing,  being 
present  when  eggs  were  thrown  at  a non- 
striker's  car,  driving  a car  from  which  eggs 
were  thrown  at  a nonstriker’s  car.  The  court 
disagreed  with  the  balance  struck  by  the  NLRB 
between  the  employer’s  misconduct  and  the 
misconduct  of  strikers  in  determining  reinstate- 
ment rights.  (Qneita  Knitting  Mills  v.  NLRB, 
CA  4-1967,  64  LRRM  2724) 


Voting  Rights  of  In  determining  whether  an  employer's  with- 

Economic  Strikers  drawal  of  recognition  from  a union  following 

an  economic  strike  violated  the  Act,  the  U.  S. 
Court  of  Appeals  at  New  Orleans  agreed  with 
the  NLRB  that  permanently  replaced  economic 
strikers  must  be  included  in  the  bargaining  unit 
in  determining  the  union's  status.  Both  the 
Board  and  the  court  relied  on  the  1959  amend- 
ment to  Section  9(cX3)  of  the  Act,  which 
made  permanently  replaced  economic  strikers 
eligible  tavote  in  any  election  conducted 
within  12  months  after  the  commencement  of 
the  strike.  The  court  observed  that  the  Board 
carried  out  the  congressional  desire  that  such 
strikers  be  permitted  to  vote  in  an  election, 
and  logic  requires  that  they  also  be  included 
within  the  bargaining  unit  in  determining  the 
union's  continued  majority  status.  (Pioneer 
Flour  Mills  v*  NLRB,  CA  5-1970,  74  LRRM 
9 2343) 


Voting  Rights  of  Strikers' 
Replacements 


o 

ERLC 


Replacements  for  economic  strikers  who  were 
retained  after  the  strike  had  ended  and  all 
strikers  had  returned  to  work  were  eligible  to 
vote  in  a representation  election*  The  decision 
by  the  NLRB  was  on  remand  from  the  U.S. 

Court  of  Appeal  at  Su  Louis,,  which  refused  to 
enforce  a Board  order  requiring  the  employer  to 
bargain  with  the  unloiw  On  September  23,. 


Comment 


The  decision  reversed  that  of  the  NLRB, 

(Oneita  Knitting  Mills,  Inc.,  NLRB -1965, 

59  LRRM  1367)  If  a strike  is  an  unfair 
labor  practice  strike,  the  employer’s  mis- 
conduct  is  taken  into  consideration  and 
balanced  against  the  employees’  miscon- 
duct in  considering  whether  the  employer 
was  justified  in  refusing  to  take  the  strikers 
back.  This  requires  weighing  on  a case- 
by  -case  basis  the  misconduct  of  the 
employer  against  the  strikers*  misconduct. 

(NLRB  v.  Thayer  Co.,  CA  1-1954,  34 
LRRM  2250;  cert,  denied,  US  SupCt-1954, 

35  LRRM  2100)  In  another  case,  the  U.  S. 

Court  of  Appeals  at  New  York,  reversing 
the  NLRB,  weighed  an  employer's  unlawful 
conduct  against  a union's  misconduct  and  de- 
cided that  the  union  was  not  entitled  to  an 
order  requiring  the  employer  to  bargain  with  it. 
The  union  sought  recognition  and  bargaining 
on  the  basis  of  authorization  cards  signed  by  a 
majority  of  the  employees  in  the  bargaining 
unit.  (NLRB  v.  United  Mineral  Corp. , CA2- 
1968,  67  LRRM  2343) 

In  contending  that  the  union  had  lost  its  majority 
status,  the  employer  relied  on  the  Board’s  1959 
Stoner  Rubber  decision.  (Stoner  Rubber  Co. , 
NLRB-1959,  44  LRJRM  1133)  But  the  Board  re- 
versed its  policy  in  the  present  case. 


In  rescinding  its  bargaining  order,  the  NLRB 
said  that  it  erred  in  giving  controlling  weight 
to  the  fact  that  the  strike  had  ended  jefore 
the  election  was  held.  In  Tampa  Sand  & 
Material- Co.,  NLRB-1961,  47  LRRM  1167, the 
Board  noted,  replacements  for  economic 
strikers  were  permftted  to  vote  where  ±e 
strike  occurred  after  the  election  was  directed*. 
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1965,  the  NLRB's  regional  director  ordered  a 
representation  election.  Later,  five  employees 
in  the  unit  struck.  The  employer  hired  two 
new  employees  and  transferred  a third  into  the 
unit,  telling  each  he  was  a replacement  for  a 
striker.  At  the  election,  the  union  challenged 
the  ballots  of  the  three  replacements,  and  the 
regional  director  sustained  the  challenges,  and 
certified  the  union  as  bargaining  representa- 
tive. After  the  employer  refused  to  recognize 
the  union,  the  Board  issued  a bargaining  order. 
The  court  denied  enforcement  and  remanded 
the  case.  (Macy’s  Miss ouri- Kansas  Division  v. 
NLRB,  CA  8-1968,  67  LRRM  2563)  Upon  re- 
mand, the  Board  rescinded  the  bargaining 
order,  with  Members  Brown  and  Zagoria  dis- 
senting. (Macy’s  Missouri  Kansas  Division, 
NLRB -1969,  70  LRRM  1039) 

A company  violated  the  Act  when  it  re- 
fused to  pay  strikers  vacation  benefits  ac- 
crued under  a terminated  collective  bar- 
gaining contract  while  announcing  an 
intention  to  pay  such  benefits  to  non- 
strikers,  even  though  there  was  an  absence^ 
of  proof  of  anti -union  motivation  on  the 
part  of  the  company,  since  discriminatory 
conduct  carrying  a potential  for  adverse 
effect  upon  employee  rights  was  proved 
and  no  evidence  of  a proper  motivation  on 
the  part  of  the  company  appeared  on  the 
record.  If  conduct  is  inherently  destructive 
of  important  employee  rights,  rhe  NLRB 
may  find  an  unfair  labor  practice  without 
finding  anti -union  motivation,  even  if  the 
employer  comes  forward  with  evidence 
that  he  acted  on  the  basis  of  business 
considerations.  If,  however,  the  adverse 
effect  upon  rights  is  comparatively  slight,  an 
anti-union  motive  must  be  proved  if  the  em- 
ployer produces  evidence  of  legitimate  and 
substantial  business  justification  for  the  con- 
duct. In  either  case,  "the  burden  is  upon  the 
employer  to  establish  that  he  was  motivated  by 
legitimate  objectives,  since  proof  of  motiva- 
tion is  most  accessible  to  him.  " (NLRB  v. 

Great  Dane  Trailers,  Inc. , US  SupCt-1967, 

65  LRRM  2465) 


A union  did  not  engage  in  unlawful  restraint  and 
coercion  of  employees  under  the  Act  by  impos- 
ing fines  on  members  who  crossed  a lawful 
picket  line  set  up  by  the  union  and  by  institut- 


Comment 


But  in  Greenspan  Engraving  Corp.,  NLRB  1962, 
50  LRRM  1380,  replacements  were  not  permit- 
ted to  vote  where  the  strike  preceded  the  di- 
rection of  election.  So  the  Board  concluded 
that  it  is  the  timing  of  the  strike  that  is  im- 
portant, and  the  three  replacements  were 
eligible  to  vote,  since  th$  strike  was  called 
after  the  direction  of  election.  The  dissent- 
ing members  argued  that  the  Tampa  Sand  de- 
cision was  based  in  part  on  the  fact  that  the 
replacement  status  of  the  new  employees  could 
not  be  challenged  because  the  strike  still  was 
in  progress  at  the  time  of  the  election.  In  this 
case,  the  strike  had  ended  when  the  election 
was  held,  they  added,  and  the  evidence  made 
it  clear  that  the  "purported"  replacements 
were  merely  additional  employees  hired  after 
the  voter -eligibility  date. 

In  a dissent  joined  in  by  Justice  Stewart, 

Justice  Harlan  said:  "This  alteration  of  the 
burden  of  proof  in  Section  8 (a)  (3)  cases 
may  either  be  a rule  of  convenience 
important  to  the  resolution  of  this  case 
alone  or  may,  more  unfortunately,  portend 
an  important  shift  in  the  manner  of  de- 
ciding employer  unfair  labor  practice  cases 
under  Section  8 (a)  (3).  In  either  event,  I 
believe  it  is  unwise. " In  support  of  its 
holding,  the  majority  opinion  cited,  among 
others,  the  decision  in  the  1963  Erie 
Resistor  case.  In  Erie  Resistor,  the  Court 
held  that  an  employer’s  grant  of  super - 
seniority  to  replacements  for  economic 
strikers  and  to  employees  who  abandon 
the  strike  was  so  "inherently  discriminatory 
and  destructive"  of  union  activity  as  to 
violate  the  Taft -Hartley  Act  without  re- 
regard  to  the  employer’s  motivation.  (NLRB 
v.  Erie  Resistor  Corp. , US  SupCt-1963,  53 
LRRM  2121) 


'a  his  was  the  fourth  decision  in  the  case. 
With  one  member  dissenting,  the  NLRB 
held  that  the  union's  action  did  not  violate 
the  Act.  (Automobile  Workers  Union, 
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ing  a legal  proceeding  to  collect  the  fines.  The 
decision  was  by  a five-to*foar  margin.  The 
majority  opinion  made  these  points:  (1)  An  in- 
tegral  part  of  the  national  labor  policy  of  vest- 
ing  unions  chosen  as  bargaining  representatives 
with  power  to  order  the  relations  of  the  employ- 
ees with  their  employer  is  the  recognition 
of  power  in  the  union  to  protect  itself 
against  erosion  of  its  status  through  reason- 
able discipline  of  members  who  violate  the 
rules  governing  membership,  particularly 
when  the  union  engages  in  a strike;  (2)  the 
legislative  history  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  Section  8 (b)  (1)  (A)  was  aimed  at 
restraint  and  coercion  by  unions  in  organiza  - 
tional  campaigns --threats  of  reprisal,  mass 
picketing,  and  other  violence.  (NLRB  v. 

Allis -Chalmers  Manufacturing  Co. , US 
SupCt-1967,  65  LRRM2449) 


[Allis Chal mers  Mfg.  Co.],  NLRB -1964, 

57  LRRM  1242)  A three  -judge  panel  of  the 
U.  $.  Court  of  Appeals  at  Chicago  upheld 
the  decision.  (Allis -Chalmers  Manufacturing 
Co.  v.  NLRB,  CA  7-1965,  60  LRRM  2097) 
The  court  later  reheard  the  casejen  banc  and, 
with  three  of  the  seven  members  dissenting, 
reversed  its  earlier  decision.  (Allis- 
Chalmers  Manufacturing  Co.  v.  NLRB,  CA 
7-1966,  61  LRRM  2498)  After  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court’s  decision,  the  Wisconsin 
Supreme  Court  upheld  a judgment  in  favor 
of  the  Auto  Workers  Union  in  its  test  suit 
to  collect  the  fine  against  one  of  the  mem- 
bers. (Local  248,  UAW  v.  Natzke,  Wis 
SupCt-1967,  66  LRRM  2439) 


Some  of  the  gaps  left  by  the  Allis-Chalmers 
decision  were  filled  in  by  two  later  decisions 
by  the  Board.  It  held; 

A union  violated  the  Taft- Hartley  Act  by 
imposing  fines  on  strike-breaking  employees 
who  had  resigned  from  the  union  before  cross- 
ing the  union's  picket  line  to  report  for  work. 
But  the  union  did  not  violate  the  Act  by  fin- 
ing strike-breaking  employees  who  crossed 
the  picket  line  without  resigning  from  the 
union  and  those  who  did  not  resign  until  after 
they  had  crossed  the  picket  line.  The  deci- 
sion was  by  a majority  consisting  of  Members 
Fanning,  McCulloch,  and  Jenkins.  Member 
Brown  dissented  to  the  ruling  regarding  the 
employees  who  had  resigned  before  crossing 
the  picket  line.  Chairman  Miller  did  not 
participate  in  the  case.  (Machinists,  Lodge 
No.  405  [The  Boeing  Co.  ],  NLRB-1970,  75 
LRRM  1004) 

A inion  did  not  violate  the  Act  by  imposing 
a $500  fine  on  a member  who  crossed  the 
union's  picket  line,  notwithstanding  the  con- 
tention that  the  fine  was  unreasonable  in  a- 
mount.  It  was  not  the  intention  of  Congress 
that  the  Board  regulate  the  amount  of  union 
fines  and  establish  standards  regarding  their 
reasonableness.  The  decision  is  by  Members 
Fanning,  Brown,  and  Jenkins.  Member 
McCulloch  dissented;  Chairman  Miller  did 
not  participate.  (Machinists,  Local  Lodge 
504  [Arrow  Development  Co.  ],  NLRB-1970, 

75  LRRM  1008) 


In  the  Boeing  case,  the  Board  conceded  that  a 
fine  is  " inherently  coercive. " But  so  long  as  it 
is  imposed  on  a member,  it  comes  within  the 
proviso  permitting  a union  to  prescribe  its  own 
rules  regarding  the  acquisition  or  retention  of 
membership.  In  the  Arrow  Development  case, 
only  one  employee  was  fined.  He  earned 
$610. 12  during  the  four- week  strike  and  netted 
$511. 33.  The  union  fined  him  $500.  He  did 
not  resign  from  the  union. 
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An  employer  did  not  violate  the  Act  by 
furnishing  free  legal  assistance  to  employ- 
ees  threatened  by  fines  by  their  union  for 
crossing  a picket  line  at  the  employer's 
plant.  (Leeds  and  Northrup  Co. , NLRB- 
1965,  60  LRRM  1482) 


In  its  decision  upholding  the  employer’s 
action,  the  NLRB  indicated  that  a change 
in  circumstances  might  have  made  the 
company’s  action  an  unfair  labor  practice. 

It  emphasized  that  the  company  did  not 
solicit  the  employees  to  cross  the  picket 
line,  did  not  offer  legal  assistance  until  the 
union  threatened  the  employees  with  disci- 
pline, did  not  offer  to  pay  the  fines  but, 
instead,  made  clear  that  the  employees 
would  have  to  pay  the  fines  themselves  if 
the  court  upheld  them.  The  Board  also 
noted  that  there  was  no  evidence  that  the 
nonstriking  employees  were  induced  by  the 
employer’s  action  to  resist  the  suits  brought  by 
the  union.  In  another  proceeding  growing  out 
of  the  same  strike,  the  U,S.  Court  of  Appeals 
at  Philadelphia  ruled  that  it  had  jurisdiction  to 
review  the  refusal  of  an  NLRB  regional  director 
and  the  Board's  General  Counsel  to  grant  the 
employer  an  evidentiary  hearing  on  his  objec- 
tions to  an  informal  settlement  agreement  be- 
tween the  regional  director  and  the  union  un- 
der which  the  complaint  issued  against  the 
union  was  withdrawn.  After  deciding  it  had 
jurisdiction  to  review  the  action,  the  court 
decided  that  the  employe:  was  entitled  to  an 
evidentiary  hearing  on  the  settlement  agree- 
ment. (Leeds  & Northrup  Co.  v.  NLRB, 

CA  3-1966,  61  LRRM  2283) 


Disciplinary  Action:  Crossing  A union  violated  the  Act  by  fining  members 
Picket  Line- -No-Strike  Clause  who  crossed  a picket  line  set  up  by  a sister 

union  representing  a different  unit  of  employ- 
ees  at  the  plant  with  which  the  first  union  had 
a no-strike  contract.  The  imposition  of  the 
fines,  the  Board  said,  offended  a basic  statutory 
policy- -that  of  requiring  adherence  to  the 
terms  of  a valid  collective  bargaining  contract. 
The  local  that  established  the  picket  line 
represented  a unit  of  clerical  employees  at  the 
plant  The  union  that  fined  its  members  for 
crossing  the  picket  line  represented  production 
and  maintenance  employees.  The  decision  of 
the  Board  was  unanimous.  (District  50,  Local 
12419  [National  Grinding  Wheel  Co.],  NLRB- 
1969,  71  LRRM  1311) 


Under  the  proviso  to  Section  8(bXlXA),  the 
Board  said,  a union  that  penalizes  its  mem- 
bers generally  is  not  in  violation  if  its  sanc- 
tions are  internal  in  character  (fine,  suspen- 
sion, or  expulsion)  and  are  not  directed 
against  the  member’s  employment  status  or 
tinged  with  violence.  But  there  is  an  excep- 
tion where  the  reason  for  the  discipline 
contravenes  public  policy  so  as  to  overcome 
the  immunity  based  on  the  internal  character 
of  the  discipline.  To  require  a member  to 
participate  in  a violation  of  a no-strike 
clause  under  pain  of  fine,  suspension,  or 
expulsion,  the  Board  stated,  is  inherently 
unreasonable.  See  also  Glaziers  Local  Union 
No.  1162,  NLRB -1969,  73  LRRM  1125,  in  { 

which  a union  was  held  to  have  violated  the 
Act  by  fining  two  members  who  refused  to 
join  a strike  called  by  a union  in  violation  of 
its  own  no  -strike  contract  with  the  employer. 
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A union  did  not  violate  Section  8(bX  1XA)  °f 
the  Act  by  fining  members  for  drawing  im- 
mediate piecework  pay  for  work  in  excess  of  a 
production  ceiling  initiated  by  the  union.  The 
union  also  suspended  the  members  for  one  year 
and  sued  in  a state  court  to  collect  the  fines; 
the  fines  ranged  from  $50  to  $100.  In  finding 
that  the  union  did  not  violate  the  Act,  the 
Court  said:  ‘’The  union  rule  here  left  the  col- 
lective bargaining  process  unimpaired, 
breached  no  collective  contract,  required  no 
pay  for  unperformed  services,  induced  no  dis- 
crimination by  the  employer  against  any  class 
of  employees,  and  represents  no  dereliction  by 
the  union  of  its  duty  of  fair  representation.  In 
light  of  this,  and  the  acceptable  manner  in 
which  the  rule  was  enforced,  vindicating  a 
legitimate  union  interest,  it  is  impossible  to 
say  that  it  contravened  any  policy  of  the  Act.*’ 
The  decision  was  by  a seven -to -one  margin, 
with  Justice  Black  dissenting  and  Justice 
Marshall  not  participating.  (Scofield  v.  NLRB 
[Wisconsin  Motor  Corp.  ],  US  SupCt-1969,  70 
LRRM  3105) 


The  case  had  a long  history  before  it  finally 
was  resolved  by  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
NLf$  held  that  the  union  did  not  violate  the 
Act,  with  Member  Jenkins  concurring  separate- 
ly and  Member  Leedom  dissenting.  (Auto- 
mobile Workers  Union  [Wisconsin  Motor 
Corp.  ],  NLRB-1964,  55  LRRM  1085)  Before 
the  decision  was  reviewed  on  its  merits,  it 
went  to  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  issue  of 
the  right  of  the  union  to  intervene  in  the  re- 
view proceedings.  The  Supreme  Court  up- 
held the  right  of  both  the  successful  charged 
party  and  the  successful  charging  party  to 
intervene  in  proceedings  to  review  or  enforce 
NLRB  orders.  (Automobile  Workers  v. 

Scofield,  US  SupCt-1965,  60  LRRM  2479) 

The  U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals  at  Chicago 
later  upheld  the  decision  of  the  NLRB  on  the 
merits.  (Scofield  v.  NLRB,  CA  7-1968, 

67  LRRM  2673) 


A union  violated  the  Act  by  unilaterally 
establishing  production  ceilings  and  fining 
members  who  exceeded  the  ceilings.  The 
establishment  of  production  ceilings  does 
not  come  within  the  Section  8 (b)  (1)  (A) 
proviso  authorizing  unions  to  establish  internal 
rules.  Instead,  the  production  ceilings  are 
"terms  and  conditions  of  employment"  on 
which  the  union  must  bargain  with  the 
employer  under  Section  8 (b)  (3)  of  the  Act. 

The  union’s  action,  the  court  said,  also 
raises  the  question  whether  it  violated  Sec- 
tion 8 (d)  of  the  Act,  which  prohibits  a 
party  from  attempting  t-o  modify  a contract 
unless  it  has  given  written  notice  to  the 
other  party  and  to  the  Federal  Mediation 
and  Conciliation  Service.  (Associated 
Home  Builders  v.  NLRB,  CA  9-1965,  60 
LRRM  2345)  This  decision  was  handed  down 
prior  to  the  Supreme  Court’s  decision  in  Scofield 
v.  NLRB,  supra.  But  the  Supreme  Court  skirted 
the  question  whether  the  union's  initiation  of  the 
production  ceilings  violated  the  bargaining  duty 
under  the  Act.  The  majority  opinion  pointed 
out  that,  although  the  company  never  had 
agreed  to  refuse  to  pay  employees  immediately 
for  work  in  excess  of  the  ceiling,  it  has  bar- 
gained witii  the  union  about  the  ceiling  and  had 
obtained  promises  .from  the  union  to  increase  it*  \ 


In  its  decision  in  the  case,  the  NLRB  found 
no  violation  of  the  Act  in  the  union’s 
establishment  of  the  production  ceilings 
and  the  imposition  of  the  fines  for  exceeding 
them.  But  it  ruled  that  the  union  did  vio- 
late the  Act  when  it  applied  dues  payments 
made  under  a union  “Shop  contract  against 
the  fines  imposed  for  exceeding  the  produc  - 
tion  ceilings.  Such  action,  the  Board  said, 
carried  with  it  the  threat  of  discharge  under 
the  union -security  provisions  of  the  contract, 
and  the  Act  does  not  permit  discharge  for 
nonpayment  of  union  fines.  (Bay  Counties 
District  Council  of  Carpenters  [Associated 
Home  Builders  of  Greater  East  Bay],  NLRB- 
1964,  55  LRRM  1219) 
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Justice  Black's  dissenting  opinion  referred  to  the 
disputed  pay  as  “extra  pay  for  piecework  pro- 
duction in  excess  of  that  agreed  upon  by  the 
union  and  the  company.  “ 

Disciplinary  Action:  Filing 
Charges  With  NLRB 

A union  violated  Section  8(bXlKA)  of  the  Act 
by  expelling  a member  for  failure  to  exhaust 
the  intra  -union  grievance  procedure  before  fil- 
ing an  unfair- labor- practice  charge  with  the 
NLRB.  Unless  plainly  internal  affairs  of  the 
union  are  involved,  the  Supreme  Court  said, 
overriding  public  interests  require  unimpeded 
access  to  the  Board.  In  a concurring  opinion, 
Justice  Harlan  stated  that  he  would  go  even  fur- 
ther and  hold  that  a union  may  not  punish  a 
member  for  invoking  his  remedies  before  a 
court  or  an  agency  even  where  the  complaint  or 
grievance  concerns  an  internal  union  matter. 
(NLRB  v.  Marine  & Shipbuilding  Workers,  US 
SupCt-1968,  68  LRRM  2257) 

The  Supreme  Court  reversed  the  decision  of 
the  U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals  at  Philadelphia, 
which  held  that  such  expulsion  is  authorized 
expressly  by  Section  101(aX4)  of  the  Labor- 
Management  Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  and 
is  permitted  under  the  proviso  to  Section 
8(bXlXA)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  (Marine 
& Shipbuilding  Workers  v.  NLRB,  CA  3-1967, 
65  LRRM  2629) 

4 

Two  unions  violated  the  Act  by  fining  members 
for  filing  unfair  labor  practice  charges  with  the 
Board  or  for  failing  to  exhaust  internal  union 
remedies  before  filing  the  charges.  (Operating 
Engineers  Union  [Charles  S.  Skura],  NLRB-1964, 
57  LRRM  1009;  Operating  Engineers  Union 
[Wellman-Lord  Engineering,  Inc.],  NLRB-1964, 
57  LRRM  1012) 

The  proviso  to  Section  8(bXlXA)  of  the  Act 
per  mitt  ipg  unions  to  prescribe  their  own  rules 
regarding  acquisition  or  retention  of  member- 
ship, the  Board  says,  does  not  authorize  a 
union  to  use  coercive  means  to  enforce  a rule 
that  prevents  or  limits  access  to  Board  pro- 
cesses. The  Board’s  holding  in  the  Wellman- 
Lord  case  later  was  upheld  by  the  U.  S.  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
(Roberts  of  Local  925  Operating  Engineers  v. 
NLRB,  CA  DC- 1965,  59  LRRM  2801) 

Disciplinary  Action: 
Decertification  Petition 

» 

A union  did  not  improperly  restrain  or  co- 
erce employees  in  a decertification  elec- 
tion by  expelling  two  members  who  had 
actively  supported  the  decertification  peti- 
tion. The  Board  made  these  points:  (1) 
The  union's  disciplinary  action  was  limited 
to  the  employees*  union  membership  status 
and  no  attempt  to  affect  their  job  interest 
was  involved;  (2)  the  ground  for  expulsion 
was  plainly  related  to  a matter  of  legiti- 
mate union  concern  and  was  one  that 
properly  may  be  the  subject  matter  of 
internal  union  discipline;  and  (3)  the  expul- 
sions were  appropriate  union  disciplinary 
action  under  the  circumstances —a  union 
may  take  steps  to  preserve  its  own  integrity. 
(T  a was  Tube  Products,  Inc.,  NLRB-1965, 

58  LRRM  1330) 

The  acting  regional  director  of  the  Board 
had  held  that  the  union’s  expulsions  of 
the  members  were  unfair  labor  practices 
under  the  rationale  cf  the  Skura  case.  But 
the  Board  found  that  the  expulsions  came 
within  the  proviso  to  Section  8 (b)  (1)  (A), 
which  specifies  that  the  section  ’’shall  not 
impair  the  right  of  a labor  organization  to 
prescribe  its  own  rules  with  respect  to  the 
acquisition  or  retention  of  membership 
therein. " 

A union  did  not  violate  the  Section  8 (b)  (1) 
(A)  prohibition  restrain*  or  coercton  of 

The  court’s  decision  upheld  that  of  the 
NLRB  in  the  case  (Steelworkers  Union 
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Disciplinary  Action:  Decer- 
tification Petition --Contd.  employees  by  suspending  from  membership 
for  five  years  a member  who  had  filed  a 
petition  to  decertify  the  union  as  bargaining 
representative.  The  union’s  action  clearly 
came  within  the  protection  of  the  proviso 
to  Section  8 (b)  (1)  (A)  specifying  that  the 
prohibition  "shall  not  impair  the  right  of 
a labor  organization  to  proscribe  its  own 
rules  with  respect  to  the  acquisition  or  re  - 
tention  of  membership  therein. M (Price  '. 
NLRB,  CA  9-1967,  64  LRRM  2495) 

Although  a union’s  expulsion  of  a member  for 
filing  a decertification  petition  does  not  violate 
Section  8(bXl)(A),  a union  did  violate  the  Act 
when  it  fined,  rather  than  expelled,  a member 
who  had  filed  a petition  to  decertify  the  union. 
In  so  ruling,  the  majority  of  the  NLRB  said  that 
in  such  cases  the  public  policy  in  each  situation 
should  be  weighed  against  the  union’s  right  to 
regulate  its  internal  affairs.  The  rule  permit- 
ting a union  to  expel  a member  seeking  its 
decertification  is  an  exception  to  the  rule  pro- 
hibiting a union  from  penalizing  a member  be- 
cause he  has  sought  to  invoke  the  Board's  pro- 
cesses. It  is  an  exception  based  on  the  neces- 
sities of  the  situation --the  right  of  a union  to 
defend  itself.  But  when  a union  fines  a mem- 
ber because  he  has  filed  a decertification  peti- 
tion, the  Board  added,  the  effect  is  not  defen- 
sive. It  is  punitive.  It  has  the  effect  of  dis- 
couraging members  from  seeking  access  to  the 
Board's  processes,  and  the  union  is  no  better 
' able  to  defend  itself  against  decertification. 
There  was  a majority  opinion  signed  by  Chair- 
man McCulloch  and  Member  Zagorla.  Mem- 
ber Brown  joined  the  majority  in  a concurring 
opinion.  Members  Fanning  and  Jenkins  dissent- 
ed. (International  Molders*  and  Allied  Workers 
Union,  Local  No.  125  [Blackhawk  Tanning 
Co.,  Inc.  1 NLRB-1969,  72  LRRM  1049) 


A local  of  the  Steelworkers  Union  violated 
the  Act  by  insisting  that  an  employee  pay 
union  aues,  on  penalty  of  discharge  under  a 
valid  union- security  contract,  during  a per- 
iod wh:n  the  employees  membership  rights 
in  the  union  had  been  impaired  significantly 
because  he  had  filed  a decertification  peti- 
tion. In  effect,  the  union  initially  had  ex- 
pelled the  employee.  But  after  he  had  ap- 
pealed, it  restored  him  to  membership  but 
suspended  his  right  to  attend  union  meetings 
for  more  than  one  year  and  to  hold  union 


[Pittsburgh -Des  Moines  Steel  Co.  ],  NLRB- 
1965,  60  LRRM  1008)  and  it  gives  support 
to  the  principle  laid  down  by  the  Board  in 
the  Tawas  Tube  case  above.  The  employ- 
ee originally  filed  a petition  for  a union - 
shop  de authorization  election,  but  later 
withdrew  it  and  filed  a decertification 
petition.  The  Supreme  Court  denied  re- 
view of  the  holding.  (Price  v.  NLRB,  US 
SupCt-1968,  68  LRRM  2408) 

The  two  dissenting  members  contended  that 
there  is  no  meaningful  distinction  between 
fining  and  expulsion  and  that  the  Board  and 
the  Supreme  Court  have  so  held.  More- 
over, they  added,  a fine  does  not  limit 
access  to  the  Board's  decertification  pro- 
cesses any  more  than  does  suspension  or 
expulsion,  and  this  is  particularly  so  where 
fining  is  usually  a lesser  penalty  than  and  a 
prelude  to  expulsion.  In  a subsequent  case, 
the  Board  held  that  a union  violated  the  Act 
by  insisting  that  an  employee  pay  union  dues, 
on  penalty  of  discharge  under  a valid  union- 
security  contract,  during  a period  when  the 
employee’s  membership  rights  in  the  union  had 
been  impaired  significantly  because  he  had 
filed  a decertification  petition.  (United  Steel- 
workers, Local  4186  [McGraw  Edison  Co.  ], 
NLRB -1970,  73  LRRM  1570) 


The  Board  stressed  that  the  union's  insistence 
upon  the  employee's  continued  payment  of 
dues  during  a period  when  his  rights  as  a mem- 
ber were  significantly  reduced  constituted  a 
continuing  form  of  coercion  upon  access  to 
Board  processes.  It  cannot  be  viewed  as  a 
noncoercive  form  of  internal  discipline  that 
would  have  no  discouraging  effect  upon  a 
member's  decision  to  invoke  the  Board's  rep- 
resentation {locesses. 
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Disciplinary  Action: 
Fining  Supervisors 


office  indefinitely.  When  the  employee  then 
refused  to  pay  his  union  dues,  the  union 
threatened  to  invoke  the  union- security 
clause  to  effect  his  discharge.  The  employ- 
ee paid  the  dues.  (United  Steelworkers, 

Local  4186  [McGraw  Edison  Co.  1 NLRB- 
1910,  73  LRRM  1570) 

A union  violated  the  Act  by  fining  three  sup- 
ervisors for  continuing  to  work  during  a strike 
called  by  the  union.  In  agreement  with  the 
NLRB,  the  U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals  at  Cin- 
cinnati held  that  the  union's  action  amounted 
to  unlawful  restraint  and  coercion  of  the 
company  in  the  selection  of  its  representa- 
tives for  the  purposes  of  collective  bargain- 
ing and  the  adjustment  of  grievances.  The 
fines  were  suspended,  but  with  a warning 
against  repetition  of  similar  conduct.  The 
NLRB’s  order,  which  the  court  enforced,  re- 
quired the  union  to  expunge  from  its  records 
the  fact  that  the  supervisors  had  been  fined. 
(NLRB  v.  Lithographers,  Locals  15-p  and 
272  [Toledo  Blade  Co.],  CA  6-1971,  76 
LRRM  2422) 


The  fines  were  imposed  on  the  company’s  sup- 
erintendent and  two  foremen.  Under  the  union' 
regulations,  the  superintendent  and  the  foremen 
were  not  permitted  to  hold  office  in  the  union 
or  to  vote.  But  they  were  required  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  union,  as  were  all  employees.  An- 
other court  of  appeals  adopted  the  same  line  of 
reasoning  in  upholding  an  NLRB  ruling  that  a 
union  violated  the  Act  by  fining  a working 
foreman  for  performing  work  before  the  start  of 
the  regularly  scheduled  workday  and  for  using 
employees  from  other  crafts  to  perform  work 
within  the  union's  jurisdiction,  (NLRB  v.  Sheet 
Metal  Workers,  Local  49  [General  Metal 
Products  Inc,],  CA  10,  1970,  75  LRRM  2062) 


Fair  Representation: 
Grievance  Processing 


A union's  refusal  to  process  the  grievance  of  an 
employee  discharged  for  insubordination  vio- 
lated the  union's  duty  of  fair  representation 
under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  The  Board  re- 
jected the  union's  argument  that  the  refusal  to 
process  the  grievance  was  based  on  a conclu- 
sion that  there  was  no  chance  of  winning  the 
case  before  an  arbitrator.  The  Board  relied  on 
evidence  that  the  union's  business  manager, 
who  declined  to  process  the  grievance,  was 
motivated  by  resentment  resulting  from  the 
employee's  opposition  to  the  employer's  over- 
time policy.  The  business  manager  supported 
the  overtime  policy.  As  a remedy,  the  Board 
ordered  the  unfonto  ask  the  company  to  re- 
consider the  grievance  and,  if  necessary,  to 
take  the  case  to  arbltratidn  under  the  contract 
in  effect  at  the  time  of  the  discharge^  It  de- 
clined to  order  reinstatement  and  back  pay^ 
(Electrical  Workers,  IUE,  [Automotive  PlStfng 
Corp^l  NLRB-1968,  67  LRRM  1609) 


In  its  1967  opinion  in  Vaca  v,  Sipes,  the 
U,  S,  Supreme  Court  held  that  a state  court 
had  jurisdiction  of  a suit  by  a union  member 
and  its  officers  for  damages  resulting  from 
the  failure  of  the  union  to  carry  his  grievance 
through  all  steps  of  the  grievance  procedure. 
But  it  added  that  the  state  court  must  apply 
federal  law.  The  court  then  said  that  under 
federal  law,  a breach  of  the  duty  of  fair 
representation  occurs* only  when  a union’s 
conduct  toward  ;r  member  of  the  bargaining 
unit  is  arbitrary,  discriminatory,  or  fir  bad 
faith.  An  employee  does  nor  have  an  ab- 
solute right  to  have  his  grievance  taken  to 
arbitrarion,_regardIesf  of  the  provisions  hi 
the  applicable  contracts  (Vaca  v.  Sipes, 

US  SupCt-1967,  64  LRRM  2369) 

See  above  under  "Federal  Preemption"  for 
a discussion  of  the  furisdfctirmal  aspects  of 
the  Vaca  case. 


Faff  Representation:  Racial,  A segregated  white  local  union  that  failed 
Other  Discrimination  tc  process  a grievance  of  a member  of  a 

Negro  local  at  the  same  company  violated 


ERJC 


This  landmark  holding  drew  on  the  1962 
Miranda  decisioiiift  which  a Board  majority 
held  that  the  Act  gives  employees  the  right 
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its  duty  of  fair  representation  under  the  Act 
and  also  engaged  in  unlawful  restraint  and 
coercion  of  employees  under  Section  8 (b) 

(1)  (A)  of  the  Act.  The  union  was  stripped 
of  its  certification  as  bargaining  represen- 
tative and  ordered  to  cease  and  desist  its 
unlawful  practices,  including  a violation  of 
its  bargaining  duty  by  refusing  to  process 
the  grievance.  All  five  members  of  the 
Board  agreed  that  the  union's  certification 
should  be  rescinded,  but  Chairman  McCulloch 
and  Member  Fanning  dissented  to  the  unfair 
labor  practice  holdings.  (Independent  Metal 
Workers  Union  [Hughes  Tool  Co.],  NLRB-1964 
56  LRRM  1289) 


Two  local  unions  violated  the  Act  by 
maintaining  and  enforcing  a 75-25  percent 
distribution  of  work  between  an  all-white 
local  and  an  all -Negro  local  and  by  forbid- 
ding the  assignment  of  white  and  Negro 
gangs  to  work  together  in  ship  hatches.  The 
unions  also  violated  their  bargaining  duty 
under  the  Act  by  negotiating  a contract  that 
discriminated  against  a group  of  employees 
on  an  unfair,  invidious,  or  irrelevant  basis. 
All  five  members  agreed  that  the  discrimina- 
tion violated  the  Act  insofar  as  it  was  based 
on  the  local  an  employee  belonged  to,  but 
Chairman  McCulloch  and  Member  Fanning 
dissented  to  the  holding  that  the  racial 
discrimination  was  an  unfair  labor  practice. 
(Local  1367,  International  Longshoremen's 
Assn.  [Galveston  Maritime  Assn. , Inc.  ], 

NLRB -1964,  57  LRRM  1083) 


Comment 


to  be  free  from  "unfair  or  irrelevant  or 
invidious"  treatment  by  their  bargaining 
agent.  If  a union  accords  employees  such 
treatment,  the  Board  added,  it  commits 
an  unfair  labor  practice;  if  the  employer 
participates  in  or  makes  such  treatment 
possible,  he  also  commits  an  unfair  labor 
practice.  (Miranda  Fuel  Co. , NLRB  -1962, 
51  LRRM  1584)  Chairman  McCulloch  and 
Member  Fanning  dissented.  The  Miranda 
holding  was  denied  enforcement  by  the  U.S, 
Court  of  Appeals  at  New  York  in  a decision 
in  which  there  was  no  majority  opinion,  the 
• three-judge  panel  splitting  three  ways. 

(NLRB  v.  Miranda  Fuel  Co. , CA  2 1963, 

54  LRRM  2715) 

The  division  among  the  Board  members  in 
this  case  was  the  same  as  in  the  Hughes 
Tool  case,  with  Chairman  McCulloch  and 
Member  Fanning  maintaining  that  the  Board 
may  find  unlawful  discrimination  under  the 
Act  only  when  it  relates  to  union  member- 
ship or  activities.  The  decision  of  the 
Board  was  enforced  in  a brief  per  curiam 
order  by  the  U.S,  Court  of  Appeals  at  New 
Orleans.  (NLRB  v.  Local  1367,  International 
Longshoremen's  Assn.  [Galveston  Maritime 
Assn.],  CA  5-1966,  63  LRRM  2559)  The 
Supreme  Court  denied  review  of  the  case, 
(Local  1367,  International  Longshoremen's, 
Assn.  v.  NLRB,  US  SupCt -1967,  66  LRRM 
2307) 


A union  violated  the  Act  by  failing  to  press 
back -pay  and  integration  grievances  of 
Negro  members  of  the  union.  An  NLRB 
order  directing  the  union  not  only  to  stop 
discriminating  against  the  Negro  members, 
but  also  to  go  to  the  company  and  demand 
antidiscrimination  contract  clauses  was  en- 
forced. (Local  12,  United  Rubber  Workers 
v.  NLRB,  CA  5-1966,  63  LRRM  2395) 

A union  breached  its  duty  of  fair  representation 
and  violated  the  Act  by  discriminating  on  the 
basis  of  race  in  the  operation  of  its  hiring  hall, 
and  an  employer's  association  also  violated  the 
Act  by  participating  in  the  union's  unlawful  con- 
duct. The  decision  was  by  a panel  consisting  of 
Members  Brown,  Jenkins,  and  Zagoria.  Chair- 
man McCulloch  and  Member  Fanning  have  dis- 


The  court  upheld  a three -to-two  decision 
of  the  NLRB  (Local  12,  United  Rubber 
Workers  Union  [Business  League  of  Gadsen], 
NLRB  -1964,  57  LRRM  1535).  As  they  had 
in  other  similar  cases,  Chairman  McCulloch 
and  Member  Fanning  dissented.  The 
Supreme  Court  denied  review  of  the  case. 
(Local  12,  United  Rubber  Workers  v.  NLRB, 
US  SupCt -1967,  66  LRRM  2306) 

In  a footnote  concurrence,  Member  Zagoria 
stated  that  he  would  find  only  that  the  union 
violated  Section  8(bX  IX A)- restraint  or 
coercion- -and  that  the  employers  violated 
Section  8(aXl)- -interference.  He  did  not 
consider  it  necessary  to  decide  whether  the 
union  also  violated  Section  8(bX2)- -dis- 
crimination- -or  whether  the  employers  vio- 
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sented  in  earlier  cases  involving  findings  of  vio- 
lation of  the  Act  grounded  upon  discrimination 
based  on  race.  As  a remedy,  the  Board  ordered 
the  union  to  accept  applications  of  rejected 
Negroes  on  the  same  terms  and  conditions  ap- 
plied to  white  applicants,  with  seniority  as  of  a 
date  six  months  before  their  unfair-labor- 
practice  charges  were  filed.  (Houston  Maritime 
Assn. , Inc.  [Local  1351,  International  Long- 
shoremen's Assn,],  NLRB -1367,  66  LRRM  1337) 


lated  Section  8(aX3)- -discrimination.  Also 
in  a footnote  concurrence,  Member  Jenkins 
stated  that  he  would  have  gone  further  on 
the  remedy.  He  would  have  dated  the 
seniority  of  the  Negro  applicants  back  to 
the  date  when  they  first  were  refused  registra- 
tion by  the  union.  The  case  is  pending  be- 
fore the  U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals  at  New 
Orleans  on  a petition  for  enforcement  filed 
by  the  Board. 


Initiation  Fees: 
Excessive  ness 


A union  violated  the  Act  by  requiring  new 
members  to  pay  a $1, 000 initiation  fee.  The 
$1, 000  fee,  the  Toard  said,  is  excessive  and 
discriminatory  and  restrains  and  coerces  non- 
members  in  the  exercise  of  their  right  to 
join  the  union.  In  support  of  its  holding,  the 
Board  noted  the  following:  (1)  The  purpose 
of  the  fee  admittedly  was  to  limit  member- 
ship; (2)  the  fee  was  nearly  six  times  greater 
than  the  weekly  wage  of  employees  belong- 
ing to  the  union,  and  it  was  twice  as  large  as 
that  of  the  union's  sister  local,  and  (3)  al- 
though the  union  provides  death  and  medical 
benefits  in  addition  to  what  the  members  re- 
ceive under  the  collective  bargaining  con- 
tract, the  evidence  does  not  establish  that 
the  increase  in  the  fee  from  $500  to  $1, 000 
was  required  to  pay  for  them  or  to  meet  any 
other  financial  obligation  of  the  union. 
(Longshoremen,  ILA,  Local  1419  [New 
Orleans  Steamship  Assn.  \ NLRB- 1970,  75 
LRRM  1411) 


This  was  one  of  the  rare  cases  involving  the 
Section  8(bX5)  prohibition  against  the  charg- 
ing of  an  excessive  or  discriminatory  initiation 
fee  by  a union  with  a union-security  contract. 
The  Act  directs  the  Board  to  consider,  among 
other  relevant  factors,  the  practices  and  cus- 
toms of  labor  organizations  in  the  particular 
industry  and  the  wages  currently  paid  to  the 
employees  affected. 


Union  Dues  Rebate 


A union -shop  contract  m$y  be  used  to  enforce  a 
dues  policy  under  which  members  are  given  a $2 
dues  refund  for  attending  the  monthly  union 
meeting.  The  union  had  raised  dues  horn  $3.75 
to  $6  a month,  but  it  rebated  $2  to  those  attend- 
ing monthly  meetings.  When  a member  balked 
at  paying  the  extra  $2,  the  union  threatened  him 
with  discharge  under  the  union  -shop  contract. 

: Under  prior  policy,  the  Board  had  held  that  an 
attempt  to  collect  such  a penalty  unde*  a union - 
shop  contract  was  unlawful.  It  now  reasoned  that 
the  $2  dues  refund  does  not  differ  from  the  use  of 
union  dues  money  for  refreshments,  prizes,  or 
entertainment  at  meetings,  and  so  is  not  an  im- 
proper penalty.  Chairman  McCulloch  and  Mem  - 
ber  Jenkins  dissented,  (Local  171,  Pulp  & Paper 
Workers,  NLRB -1967,  65  LRRM  1382) 


The  prior  policy  was  established  in  1962  in 
the  Leece -Neville  Company  case.  The 
union's  attempt  to  use  the  union -security 
clause  to  cdlect  the  extra  dues  was  regarded 
as  unlawful  discrimination  and  restraint  or 
coercion.  The  Board  also  held  that  the 
extra  amount  that  was  rebated  for  attendance 
at  umon  meetings  was  not  "periodic  dues" 
that  are  "uniformly  required”  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Act.  (Leece  -Neville  Co. , 
NLRB -1962,  51  LRRM  1563) 
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In  adopting  Section  14(b)  of  the  Taft -Hartley 
Act,  Congress  left  the  states  free  to  legislate  in 
the  field  of  union -security  agreements,  and  it  did 
not  deprive  them  of  the  power  to  enforce  their 
laws  restricting  the  execution  and  enforcement  of 
such  agreements.  But  the  state  power  recognized 
in  Section  14(b)  begins  only  with  tile  actual  ne- 
gotiation and  execution  of  the  union -security 
agreement.  So  picketing  to  obtain  union -security 
agreements  remains  within  the  exclusive  jurisdic  - 
tion  of  the  NLRB,  while  the  states  have  tile  power 
to  declare  a contract  illegal  and  enjoin  its  en- 
forcement, including  ordering  reinstatement  with 
back  pay  of  an  employee  discharged  under  a con- 
tract that  violates  the  state  law,  (Retail  Clerks 
v,  Scherroerhom,  US  SupCt-1963  , 54  LRRM 
2612) 


The  Court  previously  had  ruled  in  this  case 
that  a state  may  outlaw  an  agency -shop 
contract  under  the  authority  granted  to  the 
states  by  Section  14(b).  (Retail  Clerks, 

Local  1625  v.  Schermerhorn,  US  SupCt-1963, 
53  LRRM  2318)  It  reserved  for  later  decision 
the  question  whether  a state  may  enjoin  the 
operation  of  an  unlawful  agency-shop  con- 
tract or  whether  this  is  a matter  preempted 
by  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  for  the  NLRB. 


; 


A hiring  -hall  arrangement  that  expressly  states 
that  union  membership  is  not  to  be  considered  in 
job  referrals  is  not  subject  to  state  regulation 
under  a right -to-wark  law.  Although  Section 
14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  permits  right  -to  - 
work  laws,  it  does  not  protect  a state  law  that  is 
so  broadly  stated  or  construed  as  to  bar  such  nou- 
dfr criminatory  hiring -hall  arrangements.  (NLRB 
v.  Tom  Joyce  Floors,  Inc. , CA  9-1965,  60 
LRRM  2434) 


The  case  arose  when  a Nevada  contractor 
opposed  an  NLRB  order  to  bargain  about  a 
union's  hiring -hall  demand,  contending  that 
such  an  anai$ ement  would  violate  the  State's 
Right -to -Work  Act.  The  Board  rejected  this 
contention.  (Tom  Joyce  Floors,  Inc. , NLRB  - 
1964,  57  LRRM  1390) 
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BUREAU  OF  NATIONAL  AFFAIRS,  INC. 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Since  1933,  BNA-the  largest  team  of 
information  specialists  in  private  employ- 
ment in  the  Nation's  CapitoMias  been 
reporting  and  interpreting  the  interaction 
of  government  and  business  through  a 
variety  of  reports  and  information  serv- 
ices. These  reports  and  services  now  in- 
clude three  daily  reports  supplying  over- 
night notification  of  Washington  develop- 
ments to  the  nation's  business  executives 
and  their  professional  and  technical  ad- 
visors. BNA  also  provides  weekly,  bi- 
weekly, ond  monthly  reports,  training 
ond  communications  materials,  and  a 


wide  range  of  books  of  interest  to  busi- 
nessmen, lawyers,  government  agencies, 
labor  relations  specialists,  and  others. 
BNA  is  equipped  with  unmatched  fact- 
gathering,  fact-organizing,  foctdisseml- 
noting  facilities,  built  up  over  the  years 
to  serve  thousands  of  businessmen,  attor- 
neys, government  executives  and  other 
subscribers  throughout  the  country.  SNA's 
experience  is  unrivalled  in  the  fast  prep- 
aration of  specialized  dai  • and  weekly 
reports  on  legislation,  current  law,  busi- 
ness practices  and  procedures. 


"The  facts  you  need  . . 

Antitrust  & T rod*  Regulation  Report 
BNA  Policy  and  Practice  Series 
For  Employee  Motions  Executives 
BNA's  Potent,  Trademark  & Copyright 
Journal 

Collective  Bargai  ning  Negotiations 
and  Contracts 
Construction  Labor  Report 
Copyright  Laws  & Treaties  of  the  World 
Criminal  Law  Reporter 
Daily  Labor  Report 
Daily  Report  for  Executives 
Doily  Tox  Report 

Design  Laws  & Treaties  of  the  World 
Environment  Reporter 
Executive  Library  Service 
Export  Shipping  Manual 
Fair  Employment  Practices 
Federal  Contracts  Report 
Foreign  Imports  & Exchange  Controls 
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THE  MINNESOTA  RESEARCH  COORDINATING  UNIT  FOR  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION  performs  the  following  four  functions  in  behalf  of  the 
State  and  national  systems  of  vocational  education: 

1.  Stimulate,  facilitate  and  coordinate  innovative 
research  and  development  efforts, 

2.  Disseminate  research- related  information  to  as- 
sist research  and  development  efforts  and  to 
speed  the  implementation  of  worthy  educational 
innovations, 

3.  Increase  the  number  and  improve  the  competence  of 
producers  and  consumers  of  vocational  research- 
related  materials, 

4.  Create  knowledge  and  useful  products  that  have 
potential  for  making  long-range  and  general  qual- 
itative improvements  in  vocational  education. 
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FOREWORD 


The  Minnesota  Research  Coordinating  Unit  for  Vocational  Education  has 
developed  a series  of  publications  designed  to  provide  vocational  and  practical 
arts  educators  with  information  about  the  types  of  research  and  development 
activities  being  conducted  in  Minnesota.  The  first  publication  was  simply  a 
bibliography  of  studies  conducted  in  Minnesota  during  the  years  1965  to  1967. 

The  second  publication  provided  a classification  scheme  for  synthesizing  the 
results  of  research  and  development  activities  for  the  years  1965-1967. 

This,  the  third  publication  in  the  series,  is  an  annotated  bibliography 
of  research  related  activities  conducted  in  the  state  during  the  years  1968-1970. 
The  purposes  of  these  publications  are: 

(a)  to  provide  vocational  and  practical  arts  educators  with  a 
summary  of  the  research  and  development  activities. 

(b)  to  identify  problem  areas  which  require  further  investiga- 
tion for  each  vocational  field  and  for  the  state. 

(c)  to  determine  the  status  of  research  and  development  activities 
conducted  in  Minnesota  as  they  relate  to  the  established 
priorities  for  these  activities. 

Information  for  the  annotated  bibliography  was  obtained  through  the 
cooperative  efforts  of  practitioners  in  the  state  as  well  as  various  depart 
mental,  college  and  university  libraries.  Both  studies  for  degree  and  non- 
degree purposes  were  obtained  from  people  who  were  employed  in  private  and 
public  elementary,  secondary,  post  secondary  schools  and  colleges  and  the 
University  of  Minnesota.  Research  reports  already  published  at  the  Minnesota 
Research  Coordinating  Unit  and  other  research  organizations  of  the  University 
are  not  included  in  this  report. 

The  publication  is  organized  into  four  major  sections.  The  first  section 
presents  a summary  and  overview  of  the  number  of  studies  conducted  in  each  of 
eight  major  problem  areas.  The  number  of  studies  are  reported  separately  for 
each  vocational  field  followed  immediately  by  a summary  evaluation  for  each  field 
and  recommendations  for  further  research.  The  third  section  is  devoted  to  an 
evaluation  of  research  and  development  activities  in  Minnesota  in  terms  of  cur- 
rent  and  future  research  and  development  priorities.  The  fourth  and  final  section 
is  a bibliography  of  studies  organized  according  to  subject  matter  fields.  Each 
entry  contains  the  name  of  the  investigator,  title,  location,  and  date  of  com- 
pletion. 

Almost  all  of  the  publications  cited  in  this  publication  are  available 
either  in  the  library  maintained  by  the  Minnesota  Research  Coordinating  Unit 
or  library  maintained  by  each  of  the  respective  vocational  departments  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota  or  the  state  colleges.  In  some  cases,  only  a single 
copy  of  the  study  was  available  and  may  be  obtained  by  contacting  the  respec- 
tive author. 


The  Minnesota  Research  Coordinating  Unit  wishes  to  acknowledge  the  coop- 
eration of  the  many  people  who  responded  to  the  Request  for  copies  of  research 
studies  and  developmental  projects.  Besides  sending  copies  of-  studies  to  be 
reviewed,  many  of  the  people  contributed  copies  of  the  studies  to  be  maintained 
in  the  RCU  library  so  it  could  be  available  to  other  people  in  the  State.  Ap- 
preciation is  also  extended  to  the  various  college  and  departmental  libraries 
who  made  it  possible  to  obtain  copies  of  masters1  and  doctoral  theses. 
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INTRODUCTION 


This  report  on  research  and  developmental  projects  which  have  been  con- 
ducted in  Minnesota  in  the  period  1968-1970  has  been  compiled  by  the  Minnesota 
Research  Coordinating  Unit  for  Vocational  Education  in  an  attempt  to  keep  people 
informed  about  the  current  status  of  research  and  development  activities  in 
vocational,  technical,  and  practical  arts  education. 

A goal  of  educational  research  in  vocational  and  technical  areas  is  to 
provide  a body  of  knowledge  upon  which  decisions  for  change  in  the  educational 
enterprise  can  be  based,  and  development  activities  can  be  undertaken  for  the 
purpose  of  designing  the  methods  or  means  for  accomplishing  the  desired  change. 

At  an  October,  1970  meeting  of  representatives  of  the  State  Advisory  Council 
for  vocational  education,  the  Minnesota  State  Department  of  Education,  the  Co- 
operative Area  Manpower  Survey  Committee  (CAMPS),  and  the  Minnesota  Research 
Coordinating  Unit  for  Vocational  Education  met  and  formulated  the  following  re- 
search and  development  priorities. 


Rank 


Problem  Area 


Number  of  Studies 
in  Each  Priority 


1.  a.  Develop  a method  for  securing  and  then  secure  an 
inventory  of  the  occupational  education  needs  of 
all  people  in  the  State. 


7 


b.  Devise  a system  for  utilizing  student  need  and  oc- 
cupational demand  data  to  plan  occupational  programs 
at  the  state  and  local  levels. 


15 


2.  a.  Develop  a procedure  for  predicting  and  then  predict 
occupational  demand  in  a form  useful  for  program 
planning. 


14 


b.  Secure  continuous  data  about  applicants  to  voca- 
tional programs,  their  progress  in  the  program, 
and  their  performance  after  leaving  the  programs. 


8 


c.  Devise  methods  for  improving  the  curriculum  de- 
velopment process. 


49 


3.  a.  Devise  a system  for  improving  guidance-selection 

practices  and  improving  the  quality  and  efficiency 
of  vocational  programs  (using  data  about  applicants). 


19 


b.  Develop  and  evaluate  "orientation  to  the  world  of 
work"  programs. 


7 


c.  Develop  a system  for  disseminating  data  needed  for 
program  planning  to  the  manpower  training  agencies 
that  can  use  it. 


1 


-2- 


4.  a.  Develop  the  method  for  securing  and  then  secure  an 

inventory  of  the  occupational  education  needs  of  the 

handicapped  and  disadvantaged.  (16  years  or  older).  8 

b.  Determine  whether  '’disadvantaged”  students  (of  var- 
ious kinds)  require  different  instructional  treat- 
ments from  other  students,  and  if  so,  the  best  way  to 

treat  them.  5 

c.  Secure  data  about  the  disadvantaged  that  will  permit 

the  selection  of  the  most  appropriate  treatments.  2 

5.  a.  Develop  a procedure  for  predicting  and  then  predict 

occupational  demand  (focusing  on  the  disadvantaged 

and  handicapped,  16  years  and  older)  in  a form  useful 

for  program  planning.  0 

b.  Define  the  nature  and  purpose(s)  of  (a)  career  devel- 
opment, (b)  pre-vocational,  (c)  orientation,  etc. 
programs.  6 

Other  Studies  5 

Comparative  Studies  6 — 

144 

At  the  right  of  each  priority  is  a number  representing  the  studies  con- 
ducted in  Minnesota  from  1968-1970.  This  categorizing  has  been  arbitrarily 
done  by  the  reviewers,  and  shows  some  trends  of  research  undertaken.  Six  of  the 
studies  were  done  in  comparative  education  and  five  studies  seemed  to  fit  under 
none  of  the  priorities,  so  were  classified  as  "other  studies.” 

This  review  and  synthesis  was  done  in  terms  of  the  progress  it  represents 
on  the  research  problem  areas  mentioned  above.  As  the  categories  show,  there 
was  a preponderance  of  work  done  in  the  area  of  devising  methods  for  improv- 
ing the  curriculum  development  process.  Many  of  the  studies  in  this  area  were 
developmental.  Of  the  areas  with  few  or  no  studies,  both  4(a)  and  5(a),  having 
disadvantaged,  and  development  of  a procedure  for  predicting  and  then  predict 
occupational  demand  (for  handicapped  and  disadvantaged)  in  a form  useful  for 
program  planning,  indicate  work  which  needs  to  be  done.  Development  of  a system 
for  disseminating  data  needed  for  program  planning  to  the  manpower  training 
agencies  that  can  use  it  (3c),  is  also  a definite  area  which  needs  study. 

What  follows  is  a brief  review  of  each  study  by  area  of  vocational  educa- 
tion to  serve  as  a reference  source  and/or  guide  for  interested  researchers  in 
the  State  and  people  who  are  in  positions  to  influence  the  research  direction 
of  others.  A bibliography  is  given  at  the  end  of  the  report  by  vocational  area, 
in  the  hope  that  an  interested  individual  might  find  this  a convenient  source 
for  information  of  recent  research  activities.  Most  of  the  studies  are  avail- 
able in  the  departmental  college  offices  or  libraries  of  the  respective  univer- 
sities or  the  Minnesota  Research  Coordinating  Unit. 
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AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION 


Thomas  (1969)  studied  the  relationships  of  the  philosophy  of  education  to 
the  teaching  tenure  of  graduates  of  agricu]  ire  education  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota.  Results  from  the  118  graduates  evolved  in  the  study  indicated  that 
a person* s educational  philosophy  did  not  affect  his  decision  to  teach  after 
graduation,  nor  his  tenure  of  teaching.  There  was  a trend  for  members  to  agree 
more  with  the  academic  philosophy  after  college,  and  to  agree  less  with  the 
Community  School  Philosophy.  The  study  showed  that  scores  on  the  checklist 
would  be  of  little  help  in  counseling  seniors  about  the  likelihood  of  entering 
and  staying  in  the  field  of  teaching  agriculture. 

Jopp  (1970)  developed  a prestige  scale  for  agricultural  occupations  as  viewed 
by  high  school  vocational  agriculture  students,  their  parents  and  high  school 
counselors.  Fifty  students,  parents  and  school  counselors  within  a twenty-five 
mile  radius  of  St.  Cloud,  Minnesota  ranked  the  occupations.  This  study  indicated 
that  agricultural  occupations  which  generally  require  a college  education  are 
in  the  upper  portion  of  the  prestige  rank,  while  those  agricultural  occupations 
dealing  with  sales  appear  to  be  on  the  lower  end  of  the  prestige  scale.  Annual 
earnings  and  social  prestige  did  not  seem  to  have  an  affect  on  the  prestige 
ranking. 

The  appropriateness  of  various  educational  experiences  for  student  teachers 
in  vocational  agriculture  in  Minnesota,  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota  was  inves- 
tigated by  Chyung  (1970).  Experiences  before  and  after  the  student  teaching 
period  were  rated  by  both  student  teachers  and  teachers.  Student  teachers  placed 
greatest  emphasis  on  organizing  and  maintaining  a department,  while  teachers 
emphasized  planning  for  instruction.  A low  rating  was  given  to  background  in- 
formation in  the  community  by  both  teachers  and  student  teachers.  Of  144 
activities  listed,  eighty-nine  were  selected  as  most  highly  recommended  activ- 
ities for  student  teaching. 

Murray  (1968)  determined  how  farmers  in  the  vocational  agriculture  farm 
management  programs  of  southern  Minnesota  completed  practices  in  farm  power, 
machinery  and  electricity.  Results  indicated  that  the  farmer  himself  completed 
one-half  of  electrical  practices;  about  sixty-five  percent  of  farm  power  prac- 
tices, and  about  eighty- five  percent  of  farm  machinery  practices.  Commercial 
firms  completed  less  than  ten  percent  of  these  practices  for  farmers.  However, 
as  the  level  of  operator  earnings  increased,  more  of  the  problems  dealing  with 
power  mechanics  were  completed  by  commercial  firms. 

Toedter  (1968)  analyzed  machine  costs  in  crop  production  on  certain  north 
central  Minnesota  farms,  using  machine  time  to  allocate  costs,  and  compared  this 
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to  the  work  unit  method  of  allocation.  A twenty-five  percent  discrepancy  be- 
tween analyses  was  found.  Since  accurate  machine  costs  are  important  to  the 
farmer  in  making  future  decisions , the  author  recommended  that  the  machine 
method  of  crop  cost  allocation  be  programmed  for  computer  analysis  unless  com- 
puter costs  prove  to  be  prohibitive. 

Mo Her  (1968)  recommended  that  Wyoming  expand  its  adult  agriculture  pro- 
gram and  when  sufficient  enrollment  is  obtained,  center  the  program  around  a 
systematic  instruction  similar  to  the  one  used  by  Minnesota  in  record  keeping 
and  analysis.  This  recommendation  was  made  after  analyzing  the  responses  of 
a questionnaire  sent  to  past  adult  class  enrollees  from  1963-1967.  Two-thirds 
of  the  respondents  indicated  their  willingness  to  join  a vocational  agriculture 
farm-ranch  management  program  utilizing  a record  keeping  system. 

Awakul  (1968)  studied  the  Extension  Service  in  selected  Minnesota  counties 
in  order  to  make  recommendations  for  a long  range  plan  for  agriculture  education 
development  in  Thailand.  Some  recommendations  were:  unification  of  the  agri- 

culture service;  coordination  of  community  resources,  provision  for  qualified 
personnel  and  training  facilities,  and  development  of  a service  program. 

Priebe  (1968)  compiled  an  inventory  of  interests  of  Minnesota  farmers  and 
compared  it  to  the  "men  in  general"  category  as  identified  by  the  Strong  Voca- 
tional Interest  Inventory  Test.  This  1968  farmer  criterion  group  was  compared 
to  the  1936  farmer  criterion  group.  Differences  among  the  1936  and  1968  groups 
were  numerous,  however,  the  most  striking  difference  between  the  two  sample 
groups  was  the  higher  educational  level  of  the  1936  sample.  A new  farmer  occu- 
pational scale  was  constructed  for  the  Strong  Inventory  containing  a total  of 
seventy-eight  items  of  which  thirty-seven  are  new. 

Norenberg  (1970)  also  used  the  Strong  Vocational  Interest  Inventory  to  com- 
pile a new  vocational  agriculture  teacher  criterion  group  and  to  develop  a new 
occupational  scale  for  vocational  agriculture  teachers.  His  sample  included 
vocational  agriculture  teachers  from  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota  and 
Wisconsin.  Some  comparisons  between  vocational  agriculture  teachers  and  the 
"men  in  general"  scale  included  a higher  degree  of  interest  in  activities  con- 
cerning agriculture,  teaching,  mechanics,  and  out-of-doors  activities  and  a 
lower  degree  of  interest  for  artistic,  language  and  musical  activities.  A new 
vocational  agriculture  teacher  occupation  scale  was  constructed  with  a total 
of  sixty-nine  items. 

Copa  (1970)  designed  and  tested  a model  to  identify  the  inputs  of  an  edu- 
cational system  to  be  included  in  the  production  function  for  that  system.  The 
Minnesota  farm  management  program  of  1967  was  chosen  as  the  educational  system 
to  test  and  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  the  model.  An  initial  set  of  pro- 
duction function  inputs  was  identified  and  measured  in  quantifiable  form  and 
the  relationship  of  program  output  to  many  specific  inputs  was  analyzed.  This 
was  the  first  step  toward  the  construction  of  a production  function  for  an  ed- 
ucational system. 

An  inventory  and  analysis  of  managerial  activities  performed  by  managers 
of  retail  farm  supply  firms  was  done  by  Hartog  (1969) . Relationships  between 
managerial  clusters  and  1)  managerial  success,  2)  size  of  firm,  and  3)  years  of 
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managerial  experience  were  studied*  It  was  concluded  that  managerial  success 
was  partially  attributed  to  clusters  of  activities  dealing  with  financial  re- 
porting and  business  objectives.  He  recommended  further  use  of  the  behavioral 
task  format  in  studying  managerial  behavior. 

A study  conducted  by  Lehto  (1969)  was  designed  to  develop  a shorter  ver- 
sion of  a cost  analysis  model  than  the  one  now  used  by  the  Minnesota  Vocational 
Agriculture  Farm  Business  Analysis.  Twenty-five  enrollees  in  a farm  manage- 
ment class  at  Evansville,  Minnesota  made  detailed  cost  analyses  of  their  farms 
for  1967.  The  study  revealed  that  this  method  would  not  necessarily  reveal 
a great  deal  more  usable  information  on  farm  business  than  other  methods  pres- 
ently used. 

After  surveying  a wide  range  of  vocational  agriculture  programs  and  cur- 
riculums,  Barber  (1969)  proposed  a four  year  course  of  study  for  vocational  ag- 
riculture to  meet  the  student’s  or  community’s  needs  in  Red  Wing,  Minnesota. 
Eighteen  controlled  semester  courses  with  clearly  defined  prerequisites  were 
proposed.  Emphasis  was  placed  on  making  the  semester  courses  vocational  with 
a focus  on  learning  by  doing,  and  keeping  instruction  closely  tied  to  the  FFA 
program  of  activities. 

Vrieze  (1969)  conceptualized  a comprehensive  agricultural  mechanics  facil- 
ity with  its  satellite  basic  facilities  to  extend  the  sphere  of  education  of 
vocational  agriculture  to  production  agriculture,  farm  related  occupations  in 
agriculture  and  agriculture  mechanics  to  schools  and  students  presently  not 
offered  these  programs.  Maximum  use  of  instructor  talents  and  portable  equip- 
ment would  be  possible,  however,  the  investigator  indicated  that  more  careful 
analysis  and  scrutiny  was  needed  before  such  programs  become  feasible. 

Ruf  (1970)  outlined  the  necessary  steps  involved  in  planning,  developing, 
promoting,  implementing  and  evaluating  a post  high  school  agri-business  program. 
A historical  research  method  approach  was  used  at  the  Willmar  Area  Vocational 
Technical  Institute.  Three  appendices  made  up  the  supplement  of  this  report. 

Ten  areas  of  development  of  an  agri-business  program  were  identified  and  sug- 
gested for  further  investigation. 

Tavares  (1969)  analyzed  essential  features  of  agricultural  programs  at 
the  secondary  level  in  order  to  provide  a basis  for  developing  similar  programs 
at  the  secondary  level  in  Brazil.  Experiences  of  other  countries  were  com- 
pared to  show  the  need  of  bridging  the  gap  between  the  three  levels  of  edu- 
cation and  national,  state  and  local  agricultural  policies.  He  stated  a need 
to  maximize  the  potential  of  people  who  already  possess  agricultural  skills 
and  knowledge. 


Duarte  (1968)  offered  suggestions  for  developing  solutions  to  agriculture 
problems  through  improved  educational  opportunities.  He  concluded  that  Brazil 
needed  to  give  more  financial  assistance  to  agriculture  education.  His  sug- 
gestions included  raising  prices  for  crops  and  providing  the  incentive  to  en- 
gage in  agriculture. 

After  an  evaluation  of  two  prototype  systems  of  electronic  farm  record 
keeping,  Leske  (1970)  concluded:  (a)  Record  keeping  knowledge  is  essential  for 
satisfactory  use  of  an  electronic  farm  record  service,  (b)  not  all  farmers  should 
Q - the  electronic  farm  record  service,  (c)  farmers’  time  will  be  saved  if  the 
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electronic  record  service  is  used,  (d)  vocational  agriculture  instructors  will 
experience  a time  savings,  and  (e)  the  evaluation  should  be  continued  with  respect 
to  time  savings,  comparative  difficulty  of  using  the  systems,  and  usefulness 
of  specific  phases  of  monthly  information. 

Recommendations  resulting  from  a study  by  Fog  (1969)  concerning  the  in- 
fluence of  certain  factors  on  the  amount  of  agriculture  mechanics  taught  in 
Minnesota  high  schools  indicated  that  for  maximum  educational  output,  agriculture 
mechanics  departments  should  not  be  shared  with  another  department.  Shop  facil- 
ities should  have  a minimum  of  150  square  feet  floor  space  per  student  and  a 
school  should  be  large  enough  to  provide  training  for  more  than  seventy-five 
students  in  vocational  agriculture.  College  students  majoring  in  agricultural 
education  should  have  a minimum  of  ten  quarter  hours  of  college  credit  in  ag- 
riculture mechanics  plus  some  in-service  training. 

Vrieze  evaluated  the  modular  curriculum  and  its  schedule  with  reference 
to  P la inview  Community  School  and  vocational  agriculture  students.  This  type 
of  schedule  seemed  to  have  great  potential  for  agriculture  educators.  (Vrieze, 
Clifford) 

Ojakangas  (1969)  surveyed  farmers  who  had  participated  in  the  farm  manage- 
ment programs  in  northeastern  Minnesota  from  1956-1965  to  find  reasons  why 
half  of  the  farmers  surveyed  had  dropped  the  program.  Twenty-eight  question- 
naires were  completed.  Reasons  given  for  dropping  out  included;  (a)  service  not 
available  since  agriculture  department  was  closed,  (b)  retirement,  and  (c)  change 
in  major  occupation.  Several  indicated  they  needed  a brief  layoff  before  they 
would  participate  again. 

Go  (1970)  designed  a study  to  provide  information  for  expanding  the  pilot 
farm  business  management  program  for  adult  farmers  at  the  Mindanao  Institute  of 
Technology  in  Catabato,  Phillippines.  He  found  that  elementary  school  agricul- 
tural teachers  who  were  M.I.T.  graduates  needed  overall  training  in  farm  bus- 
iness management.  Correlation  coefficients  between  teaching  competency  and 
the  five  variables  of  age,  teaching  experience,  high  school  vocational  agri- 
cultural training,  and  overall  grade  point  average  in  agricultural  economics 
were  found  to  be  significantly  different  from  zero  at  the  .05  level  of  sig- 
nificance. Correlation  between  teaching  competency  and  credits  taken  after 
graduation  was  not  significantly  different  from  zero  at  the  .05  significance 
level. 

Stassen's  (1970)  survey  of  schools  with  an  organized  agriculture  advisory 
committee  revealed  the  need  for  greater  emphasis  on  enlarging  the  committee  to 
include  not  only  farmers  but  persons  in  agri-business  occupations.  He  recom- 
mended that  the  committee  should  be  used  to  a greater  extent  in  studying  problems 
of  the  agriculture  department,  and  also  stated  a need  for  further  research  and 
studies  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  agricultural  advisory  committees. 

Novotny  (1970)  questioned  twenty-seven  families  enrolled  in  the  farm  manage- 
ment program  in  the  Albany  area  to  determine  the  subject  matter  to  be  taught 
in  a soil  and  water  phase  of  agricultural  mechanics  and  to  answer  the  question 
of  whether  it  should  be  taught  in  high  school  or  adult  education.  Fifteen  soil 
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and  water  competencies  were  chosen  for  the  questionnaire.  Ten  of  these  com- 
petencies were  indicated  by  the  farmers  as  suitable  for  teaching.  A close 
correlation  was  noted  for  the  competencies  to  be  taught  to  high  school  students 
and  to  adults.  He  concluded  that  soil  and  water  competencies  should  be  a part 
of  an  agricultural  mechanics  program  in  every  high  school. 

Carlson  (1970)  attempted  to  determine  if  a more  accurate  method  of  cal- 
culating machinery  costs  for  specific  crops  could  be  used.  He  also  tried  to 
determine  if  a more  efficient  method  could  be  utilized  to  separate  machinery 
costs  for  livestock  from  those  used  for  crops.  He  found  a great  variation  among 
farmers  and  among  crops.  The  costs  appeared  no  more  accurate  using  the  new 
method  than  using  the  formula  developed  in  1968  by  the  Vocational  Agriculture 
Farm  Management  program. 

Virta  (1969)  analyzed  the  essential  competencies  needed  by  workers  in  the 
ornamental  horticulture  and  greenhouse  industries  to  ascertain  the  horticultural 
competencies  essential  to  employees  in  these  industries.  People  in  five  levels 
of  responsibility  (employers,  sales  supervisors,  foremen,  sales  clerks,  and  work- 
ers) were  interviewed.  Significant  differences  were  found  for  the  competencies 
needed  by  employees  in  greenhouses  as  compared  to  employees  in  ornamental  hort- 
iculture. Supervisory  personnel  in  both  groups  were  expected  to  have  a high 
level  of  competency.  Workers  and  sales  clerks  were  rated  low  in  terms  of  their 
competency  level. 

SUMMARY  AND  IMPLICATIONS:  The  studies  conducted  in  agriculture  were  con- 

cerned with  philosophies  of  education;  appropriateness  of  curriculum  and  in- 
structional experiences;  and  analysis  of  farm  practices  with  respect  to  operat- 
ing costs.  Other  studies  attempted  to  identify  the  interest  patterns  of  agri- 
cultural workers  and  teachers  and  to  develop  a production  function  model  to 
evaluate  educational  programs. 

With  regard  to  the  studies  reviewed,  some  of  the  more  cogent  conclusions 
were  that:  scores  on  the  checklist  concerned  with  the  philosophy  of  vocationaJ 

agriculture  are  of  little  help  in  assisting  students  to  make  vocational  choices 
about  entering  the  field  of  agriculture;  agriculture  occupations  requiring  a 
college  education  are  rated  more  prestigious  than  those  occupations  which  were 
concerned  with  the  selling  of  agricultural  products;  commercial  firms  are  being 
called  on  more  frequently  to  repair  power  equipment  on  farms  especially  for  the 
more  well  to  do  farm  owners;  and  the  interest  patterns  of  agriculture  teachers, 
as  measured  by  the  Strong  Interest  Inventory,  differ  from  "men  in  general"  on 
such  things  as:  out-of-doors,  artistic,  language  and  musical  activities. 

Some  of  the  recommendations  which  can  be  implemented  include:  (a)  devel- 

oping comprehensive  vocational  agriculture  mechanics  programs  in  cooperation 
with  satellite  agencies,  (b)  expanding  the  membership  of  advisory  committees 
for  adult  education  programs,  (c)  developing  curriculums  designed  with  the  use 
of  the  behavioral  task  format  to  train  managers  for  agri-business  occupations, 
and  (d)  revising  the  high  school  vocational  agriculture  program  to  include  units 
dealing  with  soil  and  water  conservation. 

Areas  in  which  future  research  and  development  efforts  may  be  directed  in- 
clude: (a)  determining  the  effectiveness  of  advisory  committees  for  developing 

and  operating  local  vocational  agriculture  programs;  (b)  developing  a procedure 
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to  secure  an  inventory  of  the  occupational  education  needs  of  agriculture  occu- 
pations and  make  manpower  predictions,  especially  for  new  and  emerging  agri- 
business occupations;  (c)  developing  and  evaluating  orientation  to  work  and/or 
pre-vocational  education  programs  dealing  with  agricultural  occupations;  and 
td)  determining  instructional  treatments  suitable  for  disadvantaged-handicapped 
students  in  rural  areas. 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION 


Green  (1969)  investigated  the  business  and  office  education  programs  for 
the  Minnesota  area  vocational-technical  schools.  Twenty-three  schools  offered 
post  high  school  instruction  in  business  and  office  education  in  1967-1968,  as 
compared  with  four  in  1962-1963.  Student  enrollment  grew  from  150  students  in 
1962-63  to  1,816  students  in  1967-68.  Female  students  made  up  seventy-one 
percent  of  the  enrollment,  and  male  students  made  up  twenty-nine  percent. 

The  secretarial  program  had  the  largest  enrollment  of  540  students,  with  ac- 
counting second  at  431  students,  and  clerical  third  with  429.  He  recommended 
that  programs  in  legality,  medical  terms,  and  finance  be  added  to  the  secre- 
tarial curriculum. 

Sharp  (1970),  in  a survey  of  the  business  work  experience  of  1300  practicing 
business  education  teachers  in  the  public  schools  in  Minnesota,  concluded  that 
business  work  experience  is  and  should  be  an  important  part  of  the  preparation  of 
business  education  teachers.  If  this  experience  is  to  be  of  value  and  of  max- 
imum use  to  the  teacher,  it  must  be  kept  up  to  date.  He  also  stated  that  some 
business  education  teachers  lack  work  experience  in  areas  that  are  a keystone  to 
their  area  of  specialization. 

Zwack  (1969),  in  an  effort  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  business  machines 
courses  are  being  offered  in  Minnesota  secondary  schools,  noted  that  twenty- 
two  schools  offered  a separate  course  in  business  machines,  with  eight  offering 
the  course  for  one-half  year  and  fourteen  for  a full  year.  Most  of  the  schools 
offered  this  course  only  in  the  senior  year.  Seven  machines  made  up  the  foun- 
dation for  the  machines  training  offered  in  these  schools. 

Falness  (1968)  surveyed  selected  businesses  to  determine  if  the  accounting 
curriculum  of  Minnesota  area  vocational  technical  schools  provided  the  necessary 
preparation  to  meet  office  employment  standards  for  beginning  accountants. 
Recommendation  for  curriculum  improvement  was  additional  related  training  op- 
portunities in  (a)  communications,  (b)  business  mathematics,  and  (c)  office  pro- 
cedures. In  other  aspects,  the  accounting  curriculum  was  adequate. 

Boe  (1969)  gathered  data  from  secondary  schools  experimenting  with  flexible 
scheduling  in  bookkeeping  and  accounting.  Seventeen  schools  responded  to  a 
questionnaire.  Conclusions  drawn  were  that  the  majority  of  teachers  and  stu- 
dents experienced  no  difficulty  in  following  flexible  modular  schedules.  Nearly 
one-half  of  the  teachers  stated  that  no  consideration  is  given  to  ability  group- 
ing in  bookkeeping  and  accounting.  (Most  teachers  felt  further  training  would 
be  beneficial  or  necessary  in  order  to  teach  satisfactorily.) 

Eckman  (1969)  determined  what  techniques  can  be  used  to  provide  for  indi- 
vidual differences  in  typewriting  instruction.  Seventeen  of  twenty-one  schools 
attempted  to  limit  class  size  in  typewriting  to  under  thirty-five  pupils. 

Less  than  half  used  a lab  in  typewriting  instruction.  Slightly  more  than  one- 
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third  of  the  instructors  gave  individual  assignments.  All  classes  used  the  black- 
board, with  bulletin  boards  ranking  second  and  recordings  ranking  third.  Three 
schools  were  using  team  teaching,  and  three  of  the  typewriting  teachers  were 
us*ng  programmed  learning.  Recommendations  which  appear  justified  were:  Group- 

ing by  ability  if  possible;  grouping  within  typewriting  classes,  and  the  use  of 
a typewriting  laboratory. 

McGill  (1969)  compared  the  offerings  for  business  education  majors  in  Cath- 
olic secondary  schools  in  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  Minnesota  Department  of  Education.  Noticeable  weaknesses  were  found  in 
course  offerings  in  general  business,  business  mathematics,  business  law,  and 
economics.  Pronounced  weaknesses  in  automation  and  distributive  education 
were  also  noticed.  Less  than  half  of  the  schools  participated  in  guidance, 
placement  and  follow-up  activities. 

Price  and  Hopkins  (1970)  reviewed  and  synthesized  research  in  business  and 
office  education.  A complete  document  was  published  by  the  ERIC  Clearinghouse 
in  Columbus,  Ohio,  April  of  1970. 

A final  report  from  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  on  a New  Office 
and  Business  Education  Learning  System  was  finished  in  January,  1970.  The  above 
authors  were  principal  contributers  to  the  NOBELS  Project,  with  the  principal 
investigator  from  Wayne  State  University,  Detroit,  Michigan.  (Price,  Ray  G.  and 
Hopkins,  Charles  R. , January,  1970.) 

Bisel  (1969)  studied  the  effects  of  composing  material  while  at  the  type- 
writer upon  learning  of  beginning  typing  skills.  The  experimental  group  received 
highly  structured  quantities  of  composition  after  the  second  week  of  school.  The 
control  group  received  no  composition  instruction,  but  did  receive  additional 
class  time  for  drill-timings  and  various  ether  typewriting  problems.  Three  and 
five  minute  speed  and  accuracy  timed  writings  were  used  as  criteria.  Composition 
did  not  have  a significant  effect  on  the  earlier  straight  copy  writings,  but  it 
did  seem  to  have  a negative  effect  on  the  accuracy  of  the  experimental  group.  It 
did  not  improve  achievement  to  any  significant  degree  on  straight  copy  or  pro- 
duction. 

Guimont  (19t9)  analyzed  optical  character  recognition  machines  and  their  im- 
pact on  the  keypunch  and  verifier  occupation,  in  determining  the  advantages  of 
these  machines;  the  extent  to  which  they  are  affecting  the  keypunch  and  veri- 
fier occupation;  and  if  the  secondary  and  post  secondary  curriculums  in  data 
processing  are  in  need  of  updating.  The  study  revealed  that  installation  of 
optical  character  recognition  equipment  does  not  necessitate  the  abolishment 
of  keypunch  input  devices.  There  also  appears  to  be  a carry  over  from  the  key- 
punch to  the  optical  character  recognition  typist  skill,  and  that  the  skills 
essential  for  OCR  employees  can  be  taught  in  our  present  business  education 
curriculum. 

Pehrson  (1970)  tried  to  determine  the  correlation  between  the  Turse  Short- 
hand Aptitude  Test  and  the  ACT  composite  score  to  the  letter  grades  assigned 
students,  and  which  of  the  two  (Turse  Shorthand  Aptitude  or  ACT)  is  the  better 
predictor  of  shorthand  success.  The  students  from  1966-69  at  Mankato  State 
College  made  up  the  sample.  Correlations  did  not  reach  the  .7  or  .8  level  of 
predictive  significance.  The  difference  between  the  correlation  coefficients  of 
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the ACT  composite  and  Turse  composite  was  not  significant  at  the  .05  level, 
therefore,  it  was  ascertained  that  neither  test  is  a superior  predictor  of  short- 
hand success.  All  but  one  of  the  factors  studied  were  related  to  shorthand 
achievement  in  some  degree,  but  no  single  factor  appeared  to  be  highly  predic- 
tive. 


Minshall  (1969)  compared  student  achievement  in  shorthand  in  twelve  high 
schools  and  five  vocational  schools  in  southern  Minnesota.  On  the  tests,  the 
results  indicated  that  additional  training  made  a significant  difference  in  the 
number  of  errors.  The  same  amount  (in  years)  of  training  did  not  seem  to  make 
any  significant  difference,  whether  it  was  in  the  vocational  school  or  in  the 
high  school.  It  would  seem  that  students  seeking  higher  proficiency  in  short- 
hand should  give  additional  post  high  school  training  some  consideration. 

Olson  (1969)  hypothesized  that  the  inclusion  of  a practice  set  in  the  first 
year  bookkeeping  curriculum  would  not  result  in  a significantly  different  level 
of  understanding  of  bookkeeping  principles  and  theory.  This  experiment  involved 
four  Iowa  high  schools,  two  schools  as  a control  group  and  two  an  experimental 
group.  There  was  no  significant  difference  on:  the  1967  Iowa  Tests  of  Education- 

al Development  scores;  student  understanding  of  bookkeeping  principles  and  theory; 
and  student  interpretation  of  business  papers  and  bookkeeping  forms.  A signi- 
ficant difference  was,  however,  noted  in  student  recognition  of  business  papers 
and  bookkeeping  forms.  A positive  response  was  given  for  the  inclusion  of  a 
practice  set  in  first  year  bookkeeping. 

In  an  attempt  to  isolate  and  identify  those  problems  that  are  unique  to 
the  establishment  of  a cooperative  office  education  program  in  a post  high  school 
institution  with  emphasis  on  a junior  college  situation,  Briest  (1969)  noted  the 
following  problems:  anticipated  lack  of  work  stations;  lack  of  school  person- 

nel; financing;  overall  structure;  and  lack  of  time  to  organize  the  program. 

Lenius  (1969)  studied  the  relationship  between  student  aptitude,  achieve- 
ment, and  utilization  of  laboratory  during  unscheduled  time.  Positive  rela- 
tionships at  the  .01  level  of  significance  were  found  between  the  AICPA  Orien- 
tation Test  and  the  three  criteria.  High  school  level  and  achievement  scores, 
achievement  scores  and  number  of  modules  used  in  the  open  laboratory,  and  the 
scores  of  the  AICPA  orientation  test,  high  school  level  and  the  number  of  mod- 
ules used  in  the  open  laboratory  were  also  compared. 

SUMMARY  AND  IMPLICATIONS:  Most  of  the  studies  reported  were  developmental 

projects  which  attempted  to  improve  curriculum  and/or  instructional  techniques 
for  business  education  programs  in  both  public  and  private  schools.  Some  of  the 
specific  areas  investigated  dealt  with  (a)  the  development  of  curriculum- 
instruction  materials  and  the  study  of  individual  differences;  (b)  modular  and 
open  laboratory  scheduling;  (c)  skill  development  with  business  machines;  and 
(d)  identifying  problems  in  implementing  cooperative  office  education  programs. 

In  addition,  surveys  were  conducted  in  order  to  estimate  the  growth  of  business 
education  programs  in  the  state  and  to  determine  the  desirability  of  having  a 
work  experience  requirement  for  business  education  teachers. 

Based  on  the  studies  identified  and  included  in  this  report,  the  following 
conclusions  seem  warranted:  business  education  enrollments  have  increased 
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twelve-fold  during  the  years  1962  to  1968;  the  current  accounting  and  business 
machine  curriculums  seem  adequate,  but  there  appears  to  be  a need  to  develop 
post-secondary  office  occupation  programs  to  develop  the  necessary  level  of 
proficiency  in  certain  skill  areas;  and  there  is  an  increasing  concern  for  bus- 
iness education  programs  becoming  more  involved  in  vocational  guidance  and 
placement  activities,  and  for  conducting  follow-up  studies  of  graduates  to 
evaluate  programs. 

While  there  is  a need  to  continue  conducting  development  projects  dealing 
with  curriculum  and  instruction,  more  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  conducting 
research  on  significant  problems  related  to  the  field  of  business  education. 

In  terms  of  the  priorities  established  for  the  State,  some  of  the  problem  areas 
which  require  additional  attention  are:  (a)  projecting  manpower  requirements 

for  business-office  and  related  occupations,  (b)  identifying  ways  in  which  bus- 
iness-office education  programs  can  more  adequately  meet  the  needs  of  disadvan- 
taged-handicapped students,  (c)  developing  methods  for  planning  business  edu- 
cation programs  at  the  local  level,  and  (d)  developing  and  evaluating  procedures 
to  account  for  individual  differences  as  they  relate  to  program  planning  and  cur- 
riculum development. 
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DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION 


In  a survey  of  the  distributive  occupations  and  training  opportunities  in 
the  Roseville  School  District  //623,  Clark  (1968)  found  225  distributive  train- 
ing positions  open  to  serve  the  increased  enrollment  needs  of  distributive 
education  students.  A replacement  rate  of  approximately  seventeen  percent  a 
year  projects  an  immediate  need  for  trained  distributive  employees.  By  the  year 
1973,  a forty  percent  increase  was  projected  to  meet  the  expansion  and  replace- 
ment needs  of  distributive  personnel. 

A study  to  determine  the  present  status  of  pre-employment  distributive 
education  classes  in  Minnesota  was  conducted  by  Mann  (1969).  Salesmanship  was 
taught  by  all  teachers  responding  and  job  interviews  and  channels  of  distribution 
was  reported  by  nearly  one  hundred  percent  of  the  respondents.  The  most  popular 
projects  were  those  requiring  the  student  to  act  independently  of  the  teacher  and/ 
or  textbook.  Grade  11  was  the  dominant  grade  in  which  pre-employment  was  offered. 
Law  and  store  layout  were  considered  the  least  important  content  areas* 

Holm  (1970)  conducted  a national  survey  on  forty-six  schools  having  a 
distributive  education  program  with  modular  flexible  scheduling  in  order  to  sug- 
gest a program  in  this  area  for  Jefferson  Senior  High  School  in  Alexandria, 
Minnesota.  Major  advantages  of  this  modular  flexible  program  were:  (a)  flex- 

ibility in  individualized  instruction;  (b)  meeting  the  specific  needs  for  a 
particular  course;  (c)  utilizing  staff  and  resources;  and  (d)  offering  an  ex- 
panded educational  program.  A major  disadvantage  of  modular  flexible  scheduling 
seems  to  be  its  inability  to  reach  or  deal  with  the  unmotivated  person  who  tends 
to  misuse  independent  study  time,  avoid  counseling  or  individual  help,  and  is 
absent  frequently.  Reporting  schools  indicated  distributive  education  coopera- 
tive students  had  little  difficulty  in  scheduling  work  hours,  but  stressed  the 
need  for  very  thorough  advanced  planning  of  all  aspects  of  the  program. 

Stolhanske  (1968)  attempted  to  establish  a relationship  between  trainee  job 
satisfaction  and  the  importance  he  attached  to  various  vocational  needs.  Dis- 
tributive, office  education,  and  trade  and  industrial  vocational  groups  were 
compared,  with  six  types  of  needs  being  significantly  different.  Distributive 
education  attached  more  importance  to  creativity,  responsibility  and  authority; 
office  education  attached  more  importance  to  company  policies  and  practices,  co- 
workers, and  moral  values;  and  trade  and  industrial  education  did  not  attach 
more  importance  to  any  of  the  variables.  Needs  important  to  the  workers  were 
achievement,  advancement,  ability  utilization,  working  conditions,  co-workers, 
and  security. 

Carlson  (1969)  tested  the  validity  of  the  retail  sales  clerk  key  on  the  MVII 
with  retail  sales  clerks,  retail  hardware  store  owners,  distributive  education 
teacher-coordinators  and  future  distributive  education  teacher-coordinators  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota.  Results  indicated  all  groups  seemed  to  prefer  sim- 
ilar liked  interests  but  the  groups  had  only  a small  percent  of  items  they  all 
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disliked  equally.  Some  broad  interest  patterns  which  were  acceptable  to  all  of 
the  groups  were  identified.  However,  since  likes  and  dislikes  do  not  match,  the 
key  in  its  present  form  cannot  be  used  for  these  other  groups. 

Grossman  (1970)  attempted  to  discover  how  the  distributive  education  teacher- 
coordinators  perceived  their  jobs  and  what  effect  a workshop  had  on  the  job  per- 
ceptions of  the  thirty-six  counselors  and  thirty-six  coordinators  who 
were  enrolled.  Findings  indicated  that  distributive  education  teacher-coordina- 
tors, as  compared  with  counselors,  rated  twice  as  many  items  as  important  or  very 
important.  Counselors  who  had  the  workshop  experience,  as  compared  with  counselors 
who  did  not  have  the  workshop  experience,  rated  more  duties  as  important.  The 
workshops  had  no  effect  on  the  way  distributive  education  teacher-coordinators 
perceived  their  jobs,  and  all  respondents  agreed  on  the  same  twelve  items  as  being 
"very  important"  or  "important"  duties  of  the  distributive  education  teacher- 
coordinator.  More  workshops  were  recommended  for  coordinators,  counselors  and 
other  faculty  members.  Teacher-coordinators  and  counselors  were  encouraged  to 
cooperate  in  meeting  the  guidance  and  vocational  needs  of  the  students. 

Klaurer  (1969)  conducted  an  occupational  experience  and  career  development 
program  for  twenty-one  distributive  educators  and  fifteen  vocational 
counselors.  The  six  weeks  training  program  included  (a)  human  relations  training, 
(b)  group  processes,  (c)  preparation  for  occupational  experience,  (d)  directed 
occupational  experiences,  (e)  lectures,  (f)  seminars,  and  (g)  materials  devel- 
opment. Outcomes  included  increased  self-insight,  development  of  awareness  of 
the  importance  of  their  interpersonal  relationships  with  students,  and  better 
mutual  understanding  of  distributive  education  and  guidance  activities. 

Bluhm  developed  a product  research  and  training  manual  for  the  Alexandria 
Area  Vocational  Technical  School.  A set  of  instruction  sheets  was  developed 
to  explain  to  a student  how  he  can  develop  a manual  to  familiarize  himself  with 
necessary  facts  about  the  product. 

Bluhm  also  developed  a set  of  instruction  sheets  for  a one  quarter  course 
in  retail  management  and  principles  at  the  Alexandria  Area  Vocational  Technical 
School.  The  purpose  was  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  students  to  "start  their 
own  business"  from  the  conceptual  to  the  operational  stage  of  development. 

A set  of  management  problems  for  distributive  education  students  was  de- 
veloped by  Warner  (1968).  This  was  constructed  to  help  instruct  high  school 
distributive  education  students  in  the  techniques  of  decision  making  on  a man- 
agement level.  With  these  problems,  the  students  followed  a step  by  step  pro- 
cedure in  determining  alternative  solutions  to  management  problems. 

Votca  (1969)  developed  case  studies  for  use  in  a distributive  education  class 
on  the  basis  of  responses  of  these  groups;  (a)  distributive  coordinators,  (b) 
American  Institute  of  Men’s  and  Boy’s  Wear,  Inc.,  and  (c)  Menswear  Retailers  of 
America.  Case  problems  related  to  selling  techniques  of  retail  menswear  salesmen 
were  written.  After  using  these  case  problems  to  teach  a class,  recommendations 
were  made  that  additional  case  problems  be  written  to  teach  empathy,  coordin- 
ated selling,  the  five  steps  of  selling,  decision  making  and  creativity. 
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Wenschlag  (1970),  in  a report  to  the  Dean  of  Education,  University  of  Min- 
nesota, listed  twenty-one  general  learning  objectives  reflecting  the  dimensions 
and  problems  of  adjusting  to  the  world  of  work.  These  provided  the  actual  frame- 
work for  specific  enabling  objectives.  Nine  objectives  are  listed  under  the  gen- 
eral objective  of  developing  the  ability  to  learn,  adjust  and  change  in  his  chosen 
occupation.  These  nine  objectives  introduced  a job  learning  systems  concept. 

Lundell  (1968)  developed  a systematic  method  of  storing  and  presenting  in- 
formation about  distributive  education  in  Minnesota.  The  data  bank,  utilizing 
the  COBOL  Computer  System > was  used  to  store  and  obtain  computer  output  of  in- 
formation in  understandable  English.  The  data  bank  contains  thirty-two 
areas  of  information  lor  all  distributive  education  in  Minnesota  by  school  totals 
and  state  totals.  Information  can  be  added  to  the  data  bank  each  year. 

Ludlow  (1969)  analyzed  tasks  performed  by  thirty-seven  management 
trainees  in  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  department  stores.  His  results  indicated 
management  trainees  spend  an  equal  amount  of  on-the-job  time  among  three  major 
activities;  (a)  selling,  (b)  training  and  merchandising,  and  (c)  communication 
with  customers  or  supervisors.  Fifteen  percent  of  their  training  time  was  spent 
in  formal  education  activities . 

Sheeks  (1968)  conducted  an  analysis  of  home  furnishings  sales  occupations  in 
the  Minneapolis  - St.  Paul  metropolitan  atea  to  determine  both  the  need  for 
and  knowledge  and  skill  of  home  furnishings  sales  persons.  Seven  major  findings 
and  twenty-four  minor  findings  were  recorded.  Sales  experience  was  listed  as 
the  most  critical  factor  in  selecting  home  furnishings  sales  persons. 

Votca  (1968)  investigated  the  problem  of  coordinated  selling  in  the  Retail 
Menswear  Business  by  contacting  several  national  retail  menswear  associations. 

The  author  concluded  that  selling  by  menswear  retailers  lacks  consumer  orienta- 
tion and  that  the  retail  menswear  business  needs  more  sophisticated^ coordinated 
selling  targeted  to  the  objective  of  more  consumer  orientation. 

Kobe  (1968)  tried  to  determine  to  what  extent  job  adjustment  problems  led 
to  individuals  being  either  discharged  or  considered  a marginal  worker;  promoted 
to  positions  of  higher  responsibilities;  or  considered  average  employees.  Forty- 
six  employers  who  had  machine  shop  graduates  of  the  Mankato  Area  Vocational  School 
responded  to  a questionnaire.  Results  indicated  attitudes  toward  work  as  being 
the  major  reason  for  discharging  or  promoting  machine  shop  employees.  Attitude 
toward  work  and  job  knowledge  and  skill  were  the  two  most  important  reasons  em- 
ployers rated  employees  as  "average"  workers.  Interpersonal  relationships  was 
also  considered  important  for  successful  machine  shop  workers. 

Crose  (1969)  compared  the  relevancy  of  the  program  offerings  at  Anoka  Senior 
High  School  with  the  occupational  goals  of  the  students  enrolled  during  1968-69. 
From  a list  of  231  possible  occupations,  students  selected  occupations  which 
most  closely  matched  their  immediate,  five  year,  and  ten  year  occupational  as- 
pirations. Senior  opinion  regarding  relevancy  of  the  school's  vocational  offer- 
ings to  occupational  goals  indicated  the  choice  most  often  given  was  moderately 
related.  Vocational  cooperative  training  programs  were  valued  as  adding  to  the 
educational  experiences  and  as  broadening  the  scope  of  education.  A list  of 
twelve  (12)  major  findings  concerning  occupational  goals  was  also  given. 
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In  comparing  graduates  of  1966,  1967  and  1968,  Lynch  (1969)  tried  to  eval- 
uate the  distributive  education  curriculum  of  Pulaski  High  School,  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin.  Work  experience,  distributive  education  classroom  instruction,  and 
the  personal  help  of  the  teacher-coordinator  were  considered  the  most  helpful 
activities.  The  four  units  most  highly  rated  were:  selecting  and  applying  for 

a job;  personality  development  and  good  grooming;  computing  income  tax;  and 
discussions  of  on-the-job  problems.  Other  areas  which  were  recommended  to  be 
included  to  a greater  depth  were  "Exploring  occupations  outside  the  realm  of 
distribution",  "Marketing  management",  and  "Speech  for  distributive  education". 

Of  the  fifty-three  percent  of  graduates  who  were  employed,  forty-four  percent 
were  in  a distributive  occupation. 

In  an  effort  to  prepare  persons  in  the  Business  Studies  Division  to  make 
rational  decisions  regarding  program  development  and  operation,  Goodenough  (1969) 
evaluated  the  Marketing  Program  in  General  College  at  the  University  of  Minnes- 
ota. Information  was  gathered  by  questionnaires  from  graduates  of  1959-61,  1968, 
1969  and  training  supervisors  of  1969  graduates.  Seventy  percent  of  the  1959-61 
graduates  are  in  marketing  occupations,  and  forty-four  percent  of  the  1968  grad- 
uates are  in  full  time  marketing.  The  graduates  of  1969  felt  that  the  topics  of 
salesmanship,  supervision,  retailing,  advertising  and  buying  would  be  helpful. 

A weakness  concerning  adequate  information  about  the  marketing  program  and  the 
role  they  would  be  playing  was  indicated  by  forty  percent  of  the  training  super- 
visors. More  work-related  assignments  were  recommended. 

Vomhof  (1969)  evaluated  the  effectiveness  of  the  competitive  events  at  the 
1969  Leadership  Conference  of  the  Distributive  Education  Clubs  of  America  and 
made  recommendations  for  revising  these  contests.  Recommendations  included: 

1)  whenever  possible,  make  the  requirements  for  the  state  and  national  contests 
the  same  for  each  event;  2)  clarify  Minnesota  DECA  handbook;  and  3)  increase  the 
educational  relevance  of  the  competitive  events  program. 

Collard  (1970)  studied  the  factors  influencing  nonparticipation  of  distri- 
butive education  coordinators  in  the  DECA  Youth  Organization.  The  coordinators 
who  made  up  the  sample  were  from  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  and  Columbia  Heights. 

Data  from  a questionnaire  and  interview  were  tabulated.  Two  main  factors  emerged 
as  reasons  for  non-participation;  lack  of  student  motivation  and  lack  of  funds 
for  the  students  or  the  coordinator.  Other  factors  were:  (a)  inappropriateness 

for  inner  city  schools,  (b)  lack  of  support  from  school  administration,  and  (c) 
insufficient  benefits  from  club  activities.  Recruiting  students  for  and  financial 
support  of  the  program  were  two  major  recommendations. 

SUMMARY  AND  IMPLICATIONS:  The  studies  reviewed  in  the  field  of  distribu- 

tive education  dealt  with  a wide  range  of  problem  areas.  One  area  of  research 
dealt  with  employed  workers:  (a)  identifying  factors  for  hiring  successful  em- 

ployees; (b)  job  satisfaction  and  work  adjustment  of  employed  workers;  (c)  iden- 
tifying the  occupation  needs  of  workers;  and  (1)  determining  the  characteristics 
of  successful  employees.  Another  area  of  investigation  centered  on  the  prob- 
lems of  identifying  the  status  of  and  developing  curriculum  and  instructional 
materials  for  pre- employment  and  preparatory  distributive  education  programs. 

Many  of  these  studies  have  direct  implications  for  teachers  and  counselors 
who  are  concerned  with  assisting  students  to  make  realistic  career  decisions. 
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Most  of  the  studies  reviewed  were  conducted  by  individuals  pursuing  an  ad- 
vanced degree  at  one  of  the  state  colleges  in  Minnesota  or  at  the  University. 

It,  therefore,  seems  reasonable  that  most  of  the  studies  dealt  with  problems 
of  student,  teacher  or  worker  behaviors. 

In  light  of  these  conclusions  and  the  list  of  R & D priorities  established 
for  the  State,  areas  in  which  additional  investigations  need  to  be  conducted  are: 

(a)  obtaining  and  utilizing  data  about  students  to  further  assist  them  to  make 
realistic  career  decisions  and  assist  schools  to  provide  more  relevant  programs; 

(b)  developing  and/or  obtaining  data  for  making  manpower  projections  for  occupa- 
tions related  to  distributive  education;  (c)  developing  and  evaluating  programs 
designed  to  facilitate  career  development  education  for  disadvantaged  and  non- 
disadvantaged  students  at  all  levels  of  education;  (d)  identifying  the  competen- 
cies of  and  providing  training  for  staff  (teachers,  coordinators,  counselors) 
who  must  deal  with  problems  of  the  disadvantaged-handicapped  person. 
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GUIDANCE  AND  COUNSELING 


Wilke  (1970)  studied  the  1962,  1964  and  1966  male  graduates  of  Blooming 
Prairie  High  School  as  an  aid  to  determining  industrial  arts  curriculum  and 
building  needs.  Of  the  ninety-seven  respondents,  over  seventy  percent  had 
moved  from  the  district  at  the  time  of  the  study.  Of  the  total  number  respond- 
ing, forty-three  were  in  industrial  related  occupations  and  only  nine  were  in 
occupations  related  to  agriculture.  Recommendations  by  male  graduates  indicated 
support  for  expanded  curriculum,  facilities  and  equipment.  An  improved  and  ex- 
panded industrial  arts  program  was  generally  supported  by  graduates. 

Chambers,  Dutt  and  Nahrs  (1968)  surveyed  the  1964  graduates  of  Willmar  High 
School  to  evaluate  the  educational  experience  received  at  this  school.  Vocational 
planning  as  indicated  by  these  students  was  a continual  process.  Courses  which 
should  have  been  stressed  more  were  speech,  typing,  foreign  language  and  mathe- 
matics. Dramatics  and  debate  were  two  activities  which  needed  to  be  emphasized 
more.  The  largest  number  entering  college  in  1964  were  attending  the  local  junior 
college.  Prime  considerations  in  choice  of  college  seemed  to  be  location  and 
costs. 

Rowe  (1969),  in  the  Lakeville  school  district,  gathered  information  from  the 
graduates  of  1955,  1960,  and  1965  to  aid  secondary  students  in  planning  their 
educational  programs  and  in  making  career  decisions.  Less  than  half  of  each 
graduating  class  attended  college.  The  unemployment  rate  for  each  of  the  classes 
was  less  than  one  percent.  Courses  listed  as  being  most  valuable  on  the  job  were 
usually  mathematics,  typing,  English  and  bookkeeping.  Variables  correlating  sig- 
nificantly with  occupational  level  in  descending  order  of  importance  were:  (a) 

amount  of  time  spent  in  college;  (b)  high  school  GPA;  (c)  differential  aptitude 
non  verbal  score;  (d)  class  rank;  (e)  Minnesota  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  scores; 
and  (f)  Iowa  Test  in  Educational  Development  standard  score  gain. 

In  order  to  diagnose  student  needs  for  the  future,  Itman  (1968)  conducted  a 
follow-up  study  of  the  class  of  1967  at  Highland  Park  Senior  High  School.  Seventy- 
eight  percent  of  the  students  continued  their  education  into  college,  ten  percent 
went  to  vocational  training  and  twelve  percent  terminated  their  education.  It 
appeared  that  the  curriculum  was  mainly  geared  for  the  large  group  of  college 
bound  ctudents  Without  wholly  neglecting  the  other  groups.  For  example,  the  on- 
the-job  training,  manual  arts  and  business  education  classes  were  geared  for  vo- 
cational or  terminal  education.  Group  guidance  was  a recommendation  made  to  aid 
students  in  selecting  a vocational  objective. 

Langsveirdt  (1968^  attempted  to  find  the  best  single  predictor  of  college 
success  of  Jordan  High  School  graduates  at  Mankato  State  College.  He  also  wanted 
some  suggestions  for  improvements  in  the  Jordan  High  School  curriculum.  The  av- 
erage GPA  of  a Jordan  High  School  graduate  and  the  average  ACT  percentile  for  a 
Jordan  High  School  student  was  higher  than  the  averages  predicted  for  a freshman 
at  Mankato  State.  The  areas  of  difficulty  for  Jordan  students  at  Mankato  State 
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were  the  same  areas  that  need  curriculum  revision  at  the  high  school  level. 

A follow-up  study  of  the  classes  1965-68  of  Lincoln  Senior  High  School  was 

conducted  by  Reeve  (1969)  to  determine  what  had  happened  to  these  students,  and 
to  obtain  information  useful  for  curriculum  development.  A clear  conclusion  was 
that  not  all  of  the  high  school  curriculum  was  considered  relevant  by  the  stu- 
dents. Relevant  courses  reported  were  sciences,  mathematics,  drafting,  speech 
and  electronics.  A recommendation  was  made  to  provide  opportunities  for  infor- 
mational experiences  for  parents  to  aid  students  in  the  process  of  making  edu- 
cational-vocational decision  making.  Also,  continuous  and  forward  looking 
revision  of  Lincoln  Senior  High  School  curriculum  should  be  encouraged. 

The  primary  purpose  of  a study  by  Stewart  (1968)  of  the  graduates  of  1956  and 

1961  of  Richfield  High  School  was  to  add  objective  information  to  the  professional 
estimates  regarding  the  post  high  school  educational-vocational  experiences  of 
past  graduates.  Conclusions  were  that  as  ability  or  achievement  decrease  (*1)  a 
smaller  proportion  of  graduates  attend  college;  (2)  a higher  proportion  of  grad- 
uates attend  non-college  training,  and  (3)  the  proportion  of  those  who  seek  no 
post-high  school  training  increases.  One  implication  of  these  findings  suggests 
that  educational  programs  and  guidance  services  for  low  ability  students  need  to 
be  strengthened.  Sex  differences  were  found  to  be  very  significant  in  favor  of 
males  when  considering  post-high  school  training. 

Nahre  (1969)  summarized  the  1969  graduates  of  Willmar  High  School.  Almost 
fifty-six  percent  of  the  graduates  will  be  enrolled  in  college  in  the  fall;  nearly 
twenty-five  percent  will  attend  area  vocational  schools  or  private  trade  schools, 
approximately  fourteen  percent  of  the  class  will  have  full-time  employment  or  are 
seeking  employment  at  this  time,  six  percent  will  enter  the  military , and  nearly 
three  percent  are  married  or  have  plans  for  marriage. 

Edin  made  four  recommendations  for  all  vocational  educators  in  Central  Min- 
nesota after  surveying  the  vocational  education  interests  of  tenth  and  twelfth  grade 
students  in  the  area.  Over  seventy-one  percent  of  the  high  school  students  sur- 
veyed indicated  that  they  would  like  to  take  some  sort  of  vocational  education 
in  high  school.  Due  to  the  lack  of  high  school  vocational  education  opportunities 
in  the  region,  a suggestion  was  made  that  the  three  post-secondary  area  schools 
explore  the  possibility  of  bussing  students  into  their  facilities  on  a half  day 
basis.  If  state  approval  could  be  granted  and  financial  arrangements  made,  ex- 
isting programs  could  be  expanded  and  new  ones  added. 

Steckling,  Markwardt  and  Krueger  examined  the  question  of  how  students  from 
various  social  classes  respond  to  school  counseling.  Respondents  were  from  the 
1965  graduating  class  of  a Minnesota  high  school.  A conclusion  was  that  the  coun- 
selor's role  is  not  equally  understood  by  all  social  classes.  A majority  of  all 
social  classes  find  counselors  helpful,  understanding,  and  interested  in  their 
problems.  It  was  apparent  that  students  from  higher  social  classes  make  more 
frequent  use  of  counseling  in  a school  setting  and  in  a psychiatric  setting  than 
do  students  from  lower  social  classes. 

"Are  guidance  services  aimed  at  the  college  bound  student?"  was  the  question 
investigated  by  Nigg,  Markwardt,  and  Krueger.  Both  hypotheses;  there  is  no  sig- 
nificant difference  between  high  school  graduates  who  are  planning  to  attend 
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college  and  high  school  graduates  who  were  not  planning  to  attend  college  in  their 
utilization,  and  in  the  degree  of  satisfaction  received  from  guidance  services  of 
their  high  school.  There  appeared  to  be  a tendency  for  college  bound  students  to 
see  the  counselor  for  educational  and  vocational  help,  whereas  the  non-college 
bound  students  use  the  counselor  more  often  for  personal  help. 

One  major  area  of  the  guidance  program  in  need  of  improvement  as  investigated 
by  Neunsinger  (1969)  was  providing  junior  high  students  with  information  about  the 
role  of  the  counselor  and  the  guidance  program.  He  suggested  this  information 
should  stress  the  importance  of  the  students  to  society  and  the  availability  of 
the  counselor  to  discuss  any  personal,  occupational  or  educational  problems. 

Weber  (1969)  sent  a questionnaire  to  all  the  counselors  in  Blue  Earth  and 
LeSueur  counties  in  order  to  assess  the  understanding  and  coordination  between 
the  counselors  and  the  Minnesota  Valley  Mental  Health  Center.  Information  ga- 
thered provided  a strong  basis  upon  which  counselors  could  work  with  the  Minne- 
sota Valley  Mental  Health  Center. 

Weber  (1968)  studied  the  curriculum  at  LeCenter  High  School  and  found  that 
it  was  satisfactory.  Additional  courses  requested  by  students  were  more  foreign 
language  and  some  additional  vocational  education  courses. 

In  a similar  study,  MacDonald  (1970)  attempted  to  discover  faculty  and  stu- 
dents* opinions  with  regard  to  curricular  needs  at  Aitken  High  School.  In  general, 
both  students  and  faculty  felt  a need  for  a broader  vocational  and  terminal  offering. 
Some  adjustment  in  present  courses  was  also  suggested. 

Benewicz,  et.  al.,  (1969)  evaluated  the  new  curriculum  at  Detroit  Lakes  High 
School  called  the  "Detroit  Lakes  Plan".  An  evaluation  was  conducted  in  five  phases 
and  covered  a period  of  three  years.  Statistical  evidence  showed  that  the  success 
of  the  Detroit  Lakes  Plan  can  be  measured  by  results  of  achievement  tests,  school 
attendance,  increased  participation,  and  improved  attitudes.  Many  meaningful 
attitude  changes  seem  to  have  come  about  as  a result  of  the  program. 

Kreul  (1968)  evaluated  a proposal  for  the  orientation  and  placement  of  rural 
junior  high  school  students  who  are  culturally,  economically,  and  educationally 
deprived  in  large  city  school  systems.  This  program  was  inaugurated  to  ease  the 
problem  of  transition  from  ungraded  one  room  schools  to  large  city  schools.  Five 
phases  were  incorporated  into  this  project.  Of  the  221  students  surveyed,  over 
215  felt  the  program  was  successful  and  had  helped  them  adjust  to  life  in  a large 
school  system. 

Kreul  (1968)  also  evaluated  a multiphase  program  for  assimilating  variant 
and  rural  youth  into  an  urban  educational  setting.  Two  groups  of  ten  each  formed 
an  experimental  and  control  group.  The  experimental  group  participated  in  special 
activities  and  the  control  group  did  not.  The  groups  were  assessed  on  their  math- 
ematics and  reading  ability  as  well  as  on  ten  behavior  characteristics  determined 
by  other  students,  parents  and  counselors  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  year. 

The  results  of  the  first  year  of  this  program  were  not  all  favorable,  however, 
many  of  the  students  in  the  experimental  group  did  show  some  academic  and  be- 
havior improvements  not  evidenced  by  the  control  group. 
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Two  treatments  were  used  with  volunteer  eleventh  grade  students  from  a 
suburban  metropolitan  high  school  to  foster  vocational  growth.  Students  in 
treatment  A made  up  their  own  goals  to  aid  in  vocational  development;  group 
goals  and  activities  of  students  in  treatment  B were  established  by  the  exper- 
imenter. Twelve  class  sessions  were  held  for  each  of  these  groups.  Fleming 
(1970)  found  no  significant  difference  between  treatments.  There  was  a slight 
trend  in  favor  of  the  experimental  group,  but  no  conclusion  could  be  drawn. 

SUMMARY  AND  IMPLICATIONS:  Studies  were  conducted  in  several  Minnesota 

schools  to  evaluate  the  guidance  and  counseling  programs  and  to  make  recommen- 
dations for  improvement  in  general  curricula.  General  conclusions  indicated 
that:  (a)  vocational  planning  is  a continual  process;  (b)  not  all  the  high 

school  curriculum  is  considered  relevant  by  all  students;  (c)  students  from 
high  socio-economic  classes  make  more  frequent  use  of  the  counseling  services 
than  students  from  low  socio-economic  classes;  and  (d)  there  is  a tendency  for 
college  bound  students  to  seek  assistance  from  the  counselor  for  making  occu- 
pational-educational decisions,  while  the  non-college  bound  students  seek  the 
help  of  the  counselor  to  solve  personal  problems. 

While  there  were  meaningful  attitude  changes  brought  about  because  of  the 
introduction  of  new  curricula,  there  still  seems  to  be  a need  for  strengthened 
educational  programs  and  guidance  services  for  low  ability  students,  for  better 
communication  between  the  counselor  and  the  student,  and  for  broader  vocational 
and  terminal  education  offerings. 

While  research  was  profitably  conducted  in  curriculum  evaluation,  future 
research  efforts  could  focus  more  on  developing  content  for  and  evaluation  of 
the  process  of  counseling.  When  comparing  these  areas  with  the  list  of  prior- 
ities established,  research  could  well  encompass:  methods  for  identifying  the 

occupational-educational  needs  of  students;  obtaining  data  about  students  and 
then  assisting  them  to  select  and  succeed  in  relevant  educational  and/or  occu- 
pational experiences;  developing  materials  for  and  evaluating  career  develop- 
ment education  programs  for  youth  at  all  levels  of  education;  obtaining  and 
using  manpower  prediction  data  to  assist  students  to  make  realistic  occupational 
choices;  identifying  the  competencies  of  and  provide  training  for  elementary 
school  teachers  and  staff  who  are  responsible  for  orienting  students  to  the 
World  of  Work. 
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HEALTH  EDUCATION 


Aase  (1968)  investigated  the  reasons  a selected  group  of  students  gave  for 
choosing  practical  nursing  as  a vocation.  Subjects  were  twenty-eight  students 
currently  enrolled  in  the  Faribault  School  of  Practical  Nursing.  Parents  seemed 
to  be  the  most  influential  factor  in  the  students1  decision  to  enroll  in  a pro- 
gram of  practical  nursing.  Friends  and  exposure  to  the  job  ranked  second  and 
third  respectively.  Students  chose  a practical  nursing  program  over  the  reg- 
istered nurse  program  primarily  for  more  bedside  care,  lower  cost,  and  the 
shorter  time  involved  for  study.  A recommendation  was  made  for  a similar  study 
to  be  made  on  schools  of  practical  nursing  in  urban  areas. 

Rosdahl  (1968)  tried  to  predict  the  success  in  practical  nursing  from  the 
MSAT,  GATB  scores  and  high  school  rank.  The  criterion  of  success  was  the  com- 
pletion of  the  practical  nursing  program  and  success  on  the  Minnesota  State 
Board  of  Nursing  Test  examination.  None  of  the  predictor  variables  correlated 
highly  enough  with  either  of  the  criteria  to  warrant  exclusive  use.  High  school 
rank  was  the  best  single  predictor  of  GPA,  but  had  a low  correlation  with  the 
criterion.  The  MSAT  was  the  best  single  predictor  of  success  on  the  state  board 
examination  but  correlations  were  still  quite  low.  It  appeared  clinical  success 
comprised  a large  portion  of  both  criteria  and  this  would  seem  to  account  for 
the  low  predictability  of  these  factors. 

Hendrickson  (1969)  identified  policies  and  practices  within  a vocational 
school  which  have  proven  most  effective  in  defining  and  implementing  the  role  of 

the  Nurse-Director.  Ten  practices  were  identified.  The  Nurse-Director,  while 

primarily  a teacher,  spends  on  the  average  forty-four  percent  of  her  time  per- 
forming administrative  and  coordination  activities.  A recommendation  was  made 
for  at  least  one  year  of  successful  teaching  experience  in  an  accredited  or  ap- 
proved practical  nursing  program  as  a requisite  for  the  nurse  director  position. 

SUMMARY  AND  IMPLICATIONS:  Health  occupation  research  efforts  were  centered 

on  prediction  of  success  in  practical  nursing,  job  analysis  of  a Nurse-Director, 
and  reasons  for  choosing  to  enter  practical  nursing.  Factors  for  choosing  this 
vocation  were  more  bedside  care,  lower  cost  and  shorter  time  for  educational 
preparation.  Criteria  as  the  MSAT,  GATB,  and  high  school  rank  did  not  predict 
success  as  a practical  nurse,  since  clinical  success  seemed  to  play  a large 
part  in  predicting  future  success. 

As  a requisite  for  becoming  a Nurse-Director,  a recommendation  was  made 
that  a nurse  have  at  least  one  year  of  successful  teaching  experience  in  an  ac- 
credited or  approved  practical  nursing  program. 

While  these  few  research  efforts  are  important,  much  more  research  is  needed 
in  the  area  of  health  education.  Predictions  for  manpower  needs  in  these  occu- 
pations is  essential  for  future  program  planning.  Student  data  involving  selec- 
tion practices,  progress  in  the  program  and  performance  after  leaving  the  pro- 
gram is  necessary  to  devise  methods  for  improving  the  curriculum.  Many  more 
studies  need  to  be  undertaken  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  these  programs 
in  health  occupations.  Some  effort  may  well  be  directed  towards  seeing  how  the 
handicapped-disadvantaged  student  can  be  utilized  in  these  types  of  occupations. 
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HOME  ECONOMICS  EDUCATION 


Conceptual  styles  and  differences  in  styles  of  presentation  of  the  self 
were  among  the  main  areas  studied  in  home  economics  education  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota. 

Fujan  (1969)  attempted  to  show  that  more  creative  persons  will  show  a pref- 
erence for  learning  activities  that  are  not  characterized  by  ambiguity  and  will 
be  less  dogmatic,  while  less  creative  persons  will  show  preference  for  those 
activities  that  are  characterized  by  ambiguity.  Forty- two  teen-aged  students 
from  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  grades  of  a private  girls  school  participated  in 
the  study.  Neither  hypothesis  was  supported,  however,  the  author  felt  a sample 
more  representative  of  creativity  and  dogmatism  might  yield  different  results. 

Grote  investigated  whether  adolescents  of  a certain  age  at  the  highest  level 
of  conceptual  development  hold  different  beliefs  about  clothing  selection  than 
those  at  lower  levels.  Three  separate  scores  on  the  Torrance  Tests  of  Creative 
Thinking  were  analyzed  for  ninety-eight  eighth  grade  girls.  Conclusions  indicated 
that  creative  thinking  adolescents  are  influenced  less  by  peers  when  selecting 
clothing;  and  in  making  judgments  about  ethers  place  relatively  little  value  on 
clothing. 

Fifty-one  home  economics  teachers  from  the  University  of  Minnesota  were 
tested  for  concreteness  - abstractness  in  personality  structure  and  creative 
thinking  ability.  The  Goldstein-Scheerer  object  sort  test  was  used  as  a measure 
of  performance  and  the  Omnibus  Personality  Inventory  (theoretical  orientation 
scale)  was  used  for  non-performance  on  the  concreteness  - abstractness  continu- 
um. Abraham  (1969)  used  Cat tell1 s Sixteen  Personality  Factor  Questionnaire  and 
Torrance’s  Verbal  Test  B and  Figurial  Test  B to  measure  creative  thinking  abil- 
ity. The  two  hypotheses  were  partially  supported:  1)  an  individual  who  is 

abstract  in  personality  structure  will  show  more  creative  thinking  ability  than 
if  he  is  concrete;  and  2)  a person  abstract  in  personality  will  be  more  creative 
with  respect  to  performance  in  fluency,  flexibility,  originality  and  elaboration 
than  a person  who  has  a less  abstract  personality.  The  study  indicated  abstract- 
ness in  personality  and  thinking  is  related  to  measures  of  creativity. 

The  hypothesis  that  non-authoritarian  teachers  prefer  complex  thinking  and 
that  complex  thinking  teachers  more  accurately  perceive  their  students’  values 
was  tested  by  Alfonson  (1968).  Seventy-five  home  economics  student  teachers  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota  from  1963-64  were  tested  for  authoritarianism, 
simplicity-complexity  in  thinking,  and  accuracy  in  perception.  A positive  linear 
relationship  was  found  between  authoritarianism  and  simplicity-complexity  in 
thinking.  Simplicity- thinking  extroverts  were  more  accurate  in  judging  rank 
order  of  values  of  students  than  complex  thinkers.  Theoretical  expectations  re- 
garding cognitive  complexity  and  accuracy  in  perception  were  not  supported  by 
this  study. 
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Brown  (1968)  administered  tests  to  persons  classified  as  negative  indepen- 
dent-authoritarian to  determine  whether  this  type  of  person  is  different  in  style 
of  self-presentation  than  those  persons  who  are  at  the  authoritative-acquiescent 
stage.  Conclusions  indicated  that  negatively  independent-authoritarian  people 
faked  more  desirable  responses,  gave  more  extreme  responses,  and  described  them- 
selves less  negatively  than  acquiescent- authoritative  persons. 

Murphy  (1969)  tested  the  hypothesis  that  teacher  conceptual  systems  were 
related  to  ways  of  handling  information  and  applying  sanctions.  One  hundred 
thirty-six  student  teachers  were  tested  by  means  of  twenty  minute  tape  record- 
ings of  lessons,  a Paragraph  Completion  Test  and  the  Harvey,  Hunt  and  Schroder 
Conceptual  Systems  Test.  Results  showed  a positive  relation  between  increasing 
abstractness  of  teachers  conceptual  systems  and  the  proportion  of  handling  in- 
formation by  helping  students  theorize  and  express  themselves.  At  this  point, 
there  was  an  inverse  relation  between  the  increased  abstractness  and  questioning 
students  for  precise  answers  and  sanctioning  of  attainment. 

Hickner  (1968)  related  authoritarianism  in  personality  organization  of 
supervising  teachers  to  values  and  accuracy  of  judgment  of  student  teachers. 
Ninety-eight  women  supervisors  and  373  student  teachers  participated  in  the 
study.  There  was  evidence  to  support  the  theory  that  a relationship  existed 
between  values  upheld  and  authoritarianism,  and  that  the  non-authoritative  per- 
son has  high  theoretical  and  aesthetic  values. 

Kadue  (1970)  found  no  significant  relationships  between  any  measured  dim- 
ension of  cognitive  simplicity-complexity  of  supervising  teachers  and  the  ac- 
curacy of  their  judgment  about  student  teacher  values.  Results  consistently 
showed  a trend  in  the  direction  of  greater  accuracy  by  the  cognitively  complex 
supervising  teacher. 

Ellison  (1970)  explored  the  relationship  of  conceptual  level  of  school 
children  to  mother1 s employment  and  educational  level.  A seventh  grade  class  of 
social  studies  and  a twelfth  grade  English  class  were  tested  with  Hunt’s  Con- 
ceptual Level  Questionnaire  and  Hunt’s  Interpersonal  Flexibility  Opinion  Scale. 
Students  also  responded  to  five  questions  concerning  their  mothers.  There  was 
no  statistical  support  for  any  hypothesis  except  conceptual  level  and  educational 
level  of  mothers  for  twelfth  grade  boys.  The  author  indicated  high  overall 
educational  levels  may  have  been  a reason  for  obtaining  results  which  were  not 
statistically  significant. 

Anderberg  (1968)  compared  the  scores  on  the  MTAI  with  selected  scales  of  the 
Minnesota  Counseling  Inventory  for  a sample  of  two  groups  of  home  economics 
teachers  who  had  withdrawn  from  the  profession  and  those  who  remained  in  the 
profession.  Results  indicated  that  those  who  remained  in  the  profession  had 
higher  scores  on  the  MTAI,  were  more  accepting,  had  a greater  degree  of  happiness, 
tended  to  be  more  responsible,  were  more  realistic,  and  were  of  a less  depressed 
nature  than  those  who  had  withdrawn  from  teaching. 

Conklin  (1968)  found  no  significant  difference  in  general  academic  ability, 
personality  characteristics,  family  background  or  size  of  high  school  attended 
between  those  who  persisted  and  received  a degree  and  those  who  withdrew  in  good 
standing  from  the  college  of  Agriculture,  Forestry  and  Home  Economics  in  the 
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1958-59  freshmen  class.  Although  the  persistence  to  graduation  was  only  forty- 
three  percent,  no  attempt  was  made  to  ascertain  the  reasons  for  students'  with- 
drawing from  the  college. 

In  assessing  a Home  Economics  workshop  sponsored  by  the  Minnesota  Home 
Economics  Association  and  the  Minnesota  Dietetic  Association,  Conklin  (1968) 
ascertained  that  if  a prime  purpose  of  the  workshop  was  recruitment,  it  was 
not  effective.  Providing  information  about  home  economics  careers  might  prove 
to  be  more  successful. 

Halker  (1968)  attempted  to  do  three  things  in  determining  what  preparation 
prospective  home  economics  teachers  have  for  working  with  economically  and 
educationally  deprived  adults  at  selected  land  grant  institutions.  The  range 
and  variety  of  experiences  was  narrow  with  little  actual  contact  with  the  poor. 
There  seemed  to  be  a deficiency  in  real  and  vicarious  experiences  within  liberal 
and  general  aspects  of  curriculum.  The  author  proposed  five  characteristics  of 
a pre-service  program  in  this  area. 

Thorup  (1968)  conducted  a study  and  found  that  predictions  of  future  teach- 
ing success  made  by  a master  teacher  correlated  much  higher  with  first  year 
teaching  ratings  than  college  supervisors  ratings.  Eighty-two  home  economics 
student  teachers  at  Long  Beach  and  San  Fernando  Valley,  California  State  Colleges 
in  1965-66  participated  in  the  study.  Factors  identified  for  success  were  warmth 
and  friendliness,  acceptance  of  all  races  and  backgrounds,  willingness  to  help 
students  with  personal  problems,  ability  to  motivate  students,  and  maintenance 
of  a cooperative  classroom  atmosphere.  More  effective  and  direct  guidance  at  the 
pre-service  level  was  recommended  in  order  to  produce  successful  teachers. 

Henningsgard  (1969)  reported  that  highly  mobile  disadvantaged  students  had 
the  most  negative  attitudes  toward  school.  Girls  were  found  to  have  signifi- 
cantly more  negative  attitudes  toward  school  regardless  of  rates  of  mobilities. 
These  results  were  reported  from  data  collected  at  Franklin  Junior  High  School 
in  Minneapolis. 

Havel  (1970)  tested  differences  among  lower  class  students  in  reactions  to 
school  at  West  Senior  High  School  in  Minneapolis.  Three  of  the  five  hypotheses 
were  not  supported  statistically,  however,  the  hypothesis  that  students  who  con- 
sider school  learning  as  inadequate  preparation  for  real  life  situations  will 
participate  in  fewer  kinds  of  school  connected  activities  was  supported  at  both 
the  .05  and  .02  level  of  significance. 

Ott  (1968)  tried  to  identify  the  recognized  problems  of  young  marrieds  in 
selecting  equipment  and  furnishings  for  their  first  household.  Young  marrieds 
in  a six  county  area  of  central  Minnesota  were  given  a two  part  survey  ques- 
tionnaire concerning  reasons  for  not  having  acquired  the  furnishings,  and  var- 
ious problems  encountered  in  buying  equipment.  There  was  little  variation  in 
the  problems  identified.  Not  having  enough  money  to  make  the  purchase  was  the 
prime  reason  for  not  acquiring  furnishings. 

Olson  (1969)  examined  the  structure  of  FHA  Chapter  projects  concerned  with 
the  elderly,  mentally  ill  and  retarded  in  order  to  identify  leadership  respon- 
sibilities and  provision  for  individual  growth.  Fifty-one  projects  with  these 
special  needs  in  mind  had  been  carried  out  by  chapters  with  only  brief  individ- 
ual contact.  More  extensive  plans,  which  Include  closer  contact  between  FHA  and 
special  needs  groups,  were  recommended  for  future  activities. 
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Restad  developed  a food  service  course  outline  for  Columbia  Heights  Senior 
High  School.  This  program  was  directed  toward  students  over  fourteen  vears  of 
age.  The  outline  is  constructed  to  develop  attitudes  and  skills  essential  for 
performance  at  the  entry  level  food  service  occupations. 

SUMMARY  AND  IMPLICATIONS:  Most  of  the  home  economics  related  research 

studies  were  conducted  by  persons  seeking  advanced  degrees  at  state  colleges  or 
at  the  University.  The  major  areas  of  concern  dealt  with  (a)  assessing  the  con- 
ceptual styles  and  development  of  students  as  it  relates  to  learning  and  teach- 
ing, and  (b)  identifying  the  educational  and  occupational  needs  of  disadvantaged- 
handicapped  youth  and/or  adults. 

Conclusions  with  respect  to  conceptual  styles  and  development  are:  (a) 

abstractness  in  personality  seems  to  be  related  to  a person^  level  of  creativ- 
ity; (b)  a positive  linear  relationship  exists  between  measures  of  authoritar- 
ianism and  the  level  of  complexity  of  the  thought  process;  and  (c)  persons  rated 
differently  in  authoritarianism  express  themselves  differently  with  respect  to 
giving  extreme  responses  on  and/or  faking  responses  on  tests. 

Other  studies  centered  on  the  needs  of  educationally  and  economically  de- 
prived youth  and  adults.  It  was  concluded  that  some  of  these  students  considered 
school  learning  irrelevant  to  real  life  and  that  there  was  a need  to  develop  cur- 
riculums  and/or  youth  groups  in  which  the  special  needs  of  these  groups  can  more 
adequately  be  served. 

While  these  areas  are  certainly  important  to  the  field  of  home  economics, 
other  areas  that  might  be  studied  further  in  compliance  with  the  list  of  prior- 
ities set  aside  by  the  State  are:  (a)  developing  a method  for  securing  occupa- 

tional needs  of  individuals  in  the  State  with  respect  to  home  economics  education; 
(b)  utilizing  student  needs  and  occupational  demand  to  facilitate  program  plan- 
ning in  both  occupational  and  non-occupational  home  economics  programs;  (c) 
securing  continuous  data  about  the  progress  and  performance  of  former  students; 

(d)  developing  programs  designed  to  orient  students  to  occupations  related  to 
home  economics  with  special  emphasis  on  handicapped-disadvantaged  youth  and 
adults. 
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TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 


A number  of  studies  were  done  in  this  area  utilizing  the  survey  method. 

Delperdang  (1969)  surveyed  the  Minnesota  area  vocational  technical  school 
directors  to  determine  what  interdisciplinary  programs  or  courses  are  currently 
included  in  their  curriculums,  A special  emphasis  was  made  for  the  programs 
for  supervisory  personnel  in  the  building  construction  and  cabinet-making  in- 
dustry. None  of  the  twenty-five  area  vocational  technical  schools  had  any 
interdisciplinary  programs  in  any  area.  Thirteen  had  interdisciplinary  courses 
in  one  or  more  areas:  nine  were  in  business  and  four  in  trade  and  industry. 

Ten  schools  have  more  than  one  course,  and  three  have  only  one  course.  A job 
analysis  for  supervisory  employees  and  carpentry  foremen  was  formulated  and 
an  interdisciplinary  curriculum  was  set  up  for  a two  year  program  at  the  Far- 
ibault Area  Vocational-Technical  school. 

Gavin  (1968)  evaluated  the  Industrial  Arts  Department  at  Mankato  State 
College  by  analyzing  questionnaires  from  75  other  institutions.  On  a compar- 
ative basis,  Mankato  State  is  slightly  below  the  number  of  majors  reported  by 
the  majority  of  the  institutions;  slightly  above  the  median  of  those  institu- 
tions in  professorial  staff;  but  below  the  median  in  graduate  assistants,  full 
time  secretaries  and  student  help.  Staff  members  of  the  Industrial  Arts  Depart- 
ment at  Mankato  State  indicated  a need  to  update  equipment  and  instruction  in 
this  department. 

Lorenz  (1969)  surveyed  118  companies  in  the  Addison,  Illinois  area  to  de- 
termine the  industrial  dimensioning  practices  in  their  drafting  rooms.  He 
concluded  that  most  companies  use  their  own  drafting  standards,  utilizing  a 
combination  of  the  unidirectional  and  aligned  dimensioning  systems.  Most  com- 
panies still  use  fractions,  and  the  coordinate  and  true  positions  systems  are 
in  widespread  use.  With  just  a few  exceptions,  the  dimensioning  system  was 
unaffected  by  size  of  company  or  type  of  industry. 

Johnson  (1969)  tr*ed  to  predict  final  grade  point  average  for  Industrial 
Education  majors  at  the  University  of  Minnesota.  The  sample  included  thirty- 
four  students  from  Fall  quarter  1958  to  Spring  quarter  1965.  He  found  it  dif- 
ficult to  predict  success  in  terms  of  grade  point  average  because  of  restricted 
variance  due  to  college  admissions  procedure.  Grade  point  average  at  the  college 
level  was  the  best  predictor  of  future  success.  Correlations  between  grades 
and  success  were  not  high  enough  for  use  at  this  time. 

Haugo  (1969)  determined  how  many  openings  existed  in  Minnesota  mining  clas- 
sifications for  industrial  technology  graduates  and  projected  needs  for  1975- 
1980.  The  total  need  for  industrial  technology  graduates  may  be  considerably 
higher  than  his  study  indicated,  since  manufacturing  represented  only  or^-fifth 
of  all  non-agricultural  industrial  employment  in  Minnesota.  Respondents  'ftom 
machinery  firms,  except  electrical,  indicated  the  greatest  need  for  industrial 
technology  graduates.  By  1980  the  openings  for  industrial  technology  graduates 
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in  Minneapolis-St . Paul  will  represent  about  six  percent  of  the  total  openings 
in  the  state. 

Klucking  (1968)  studied  junior  and  senior  high  school  industrial  arts 
electricity  and  electronics  to  identify  technical  knowledges  necessary  for  teach- 
ing these  courses.  Results  showed  an  overlap  of  technical  concepts  existed 
between  the  junior  and  senior  high  school  programs.  A junior  high  program  begins 
with  the  basic  concepts  of  electricity  and  progresses  to  more  difficult,  complex 
tasks.  The  secondary  level  starts  with  the  fundamental  tasks  in  electronics  and 
gradually  works  its  way  towards  higher  levels  of  concepts.  A recommendation  was 
made  for  evaluation  of  teacher  training  electronics  courses  in  light  of  this 
study. 

A number  of  courses  of  study  were  developed  during  the  three  year  period 
in  trade  and  industrial  education. 

Anderson  (1970)  accumulated  data  from  thirty-one  colleges  concerning  indus- 
trial technology  program  curricula  related  to  development  of  curricular  guides 
for  use  at  Mankato  State  College.  Four  distinct  parts  were  noted  in  the  Indus- 
trial Technology  curricula:  1)  non-technical  courses;  2)  business  courses;  3) 

math  and  science  courses;  4)  common  technical  core  courses;  and  5)  technical 
specialty  courses.  The  investigator  noted  that  recommendations  of  industry 
should  play  an  important  part  in  the  development  of  Industrial  Technology  cur- 
ricula. Management,  supervision  and  organization,  or  courses  relating  to  public 
relations  were  ranked  near  the  top.  Courses  in  office  practices  were  generally 
ranked  near  the  bottom. 

Three  schools  developed  courses  of  study:  Duluth  Junior  High  in  graphic 

arts;  Oak  Grove  Junior  High  School,  Bloomington,  in  the  Industrial  Arts  Program, 
and  the  Moose  Lake  High  School  in  the  Industrial  Arts  program.  Each  of  these 
resulted  in  a document  delineating  the  programs  by  phases,  courses  and  course 
outlines. 

Colburn  developed  two  unipacs  to  introduce  learners  to  concepts  in  con- 
struction of  flooring.  These  unipacs  will  be  the  foundation  for  a lab  learning 
activity  that  will  afford  an  opportunity  to  build  a scale  model  platform  floor 
system. 

Willman  (1970)  developed  a "Big  Brother'1  project  for  drafting  in  which  he 
recommended  older  students  serve  as  a big  brother  by  helping  other  students.  He 
stated  that  this  program  would  help  cut  down  on  the  frustration  of  being  "all 
thumbs"  by  individual  help. 

LaPatka  (1968)  compared  selected  factors  influencing  student  enrollment  in 
area  vocational- technical, mechanical  drafting  in  Minnesota.  Drafting  courses 
in  high  school  proved  to  be  the  most  influential  decision-making  item  in  the  study. 
Publicity  by  vocational  schools,  industry  and  high  school  counselors  also  was  an 
influential  factor.  A continued  effort  needs  to  be  made  to  spread  information 
through  existing  channels,  and  to  explore  new  avenues  for  communication. 

Bentson  (1968)  studied  the  effectiveness  of  two  methods  of  teaching  engi- 
neering graphics  on  forty  eleventh  and  twelfth  grade  students.  The  control  group 
emphasized  original  thinking,  problem  solving  and  creativity  or  design.  No 
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significant  differences  between  the  groups  were  found  on  achievement  or  student 
interest,  however,  student  interest  on  the  attitude  scale  was  found  to  be  sig- 
nificantly different. 

The  relative  effectiveness  of  the  T square,  parallel  rule,  and  drafting 
machine  for  teaching  high  school  mechanical  arts  was  studied  by  Kitto  (1968)  in 
two  Minneapolis  schools.  The  three  treatments  were  used  alternately  with  three 
groups,  with  the  addition  of  exposure  to  sectioning,  threaded  fasteners,  and 
detail  drawing.  There  were  no  significant  differences  or  interactions  on  any  of 
the  hypotheses  tested.  There  was  some  tendency  for  choice  of  media  to  affect 
efficiency.  Choice  of  content  significantly  affected  drawing  efficiency. 

Meyer  (1969)  could  not  answer  the  question  "Does  television  in  itself  im- 
prove the  learning  process  in  selected  industrial  arts  areas?"  in  a study  con- 
ducted at  Mankato  State.  Two  classes  of  tenth  grade  industrial  arts  were 
studied;  one  group  was  taught  by  the  traditional  classroom  method,  and  the  other 
was  taught  by  the  media  of  television.  There  were  no  significant  differences  to 
produce  conclusive  evidence  in  favor  of  either  group.  The  students,  however, 
were  very  interested  in  cooperating  with  this  type  of  study. 

Royer  (1968)  developed  safety  rating  scales  for  selected  tools  and  equip- 
ment in  industrial  arts  and  vocational  agriculture  school  shops.  Conclusions 
formulated  from  these  scales  indicated  that  the  majority  of  high  school  shops 
in  Minnesota  are  not  providing  the  optimum  itt  a safe  working  environment  for 
students.  Color  coding,  safety  zoning,  and  non-skid  treatment  could  be  a move 
toward  a more  favorable  change  in  attitudes  of  the  students  and  school  admin- 
istrators. 

Bots  (1969)  used  an  experimental  and  control  group  in  designing  an  in- 
strument and  procedure  to  determine  instances  of  proactive  inhibition  (overt 
versus  covert)  between  Volt  - Ohm  - Millimeter  meter  reading  exercise  and 
comprehension  of  electronic  principles.  No  significant  difference  was  found 
between  the  two  treatments. 

Smith  (1968)  tested  an  empirical  procedure  for  identifying  technical 
associative  conceptual  structure  for  discriminating  between  flexible  and  in- 
flexible radio  and  television  repairmen.  The  free  association  methodology  was 
used  with  major  technical  stimulus  words.  Fifty-one  of  the  171  words  were 
significant  at  the  .05  level.  Flexible  workers  elicited  a greater  number  of 
total  responses  and  a greater  number  of  different  responses.  Flexible  workers 
also  had  a larger  technical  associative  vocabulary.  The  flexible  workers  also 
organized  more  concepts  and  at  a higher  degree  of  abstraction. 

In  a similar  study,  Pratzner  (1969)  tested  the  technical  associative  con- 
ceptual structure  with  radio  communications  repairmen.  Differences  were  found 
between  flexible  and  inflexible  persons  and  also  between  this  group  and  Smith's 
sample. 

Development  of  a procedure  for  assessing  the  technical  and  substantive 
quality  of  video-taped,  non-contrived,  classroom  behaviors  of  junior  high  school 
students  was  attempted  by  Rehder  (1969).  Episodes  of  frequent  or  unusual  class- 
room  occurences,  controversial  incidents,  and  episodes  containing  complex 
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behavior  and  accompanying  subtle  motives  were  deemed  most  valuable  for  becoming 
a basic  medium  for  an  instrument  that  could  detect  different  levels  of  percep- 
tion and  sensitivity  for  a viewer.  The  investigator  did  not,  however,  see 
video  tapes  as  a replacement  for  classroom  observation. 

McLain  (1968)  compared  the  relative  effectiveness  of  a video  taped  dem- 
onstration and  a live  demonstration  in  a seventh  grade  class  in  woodworking  at 
Minnetonka  East  Junior  High  School.  There  was  no  significant  difference  be- 
tween the  two  applied  treatments  and  among  the  levels.  It  was  concluded  that 
a video  tape  demonstration  was  as  effective  as  a live  demonstration  for  students 
of  different  abilities  and  for  large  or  small  classes. 

Farning  (1969)  developed  a communications  text  that  was  geared  specifically 
for  technical  vocational  students  at  the  post  high  school  level.  Interest  and 
initial  learning  was  high  in  tne  field  testing  of  this  material  in  an  areA  vo- 
cational technical  school. 

Heitzman  (1968)  developed  a list  of  competencies  for  teachers  of  occupa- 
tional skills  for  the  handicapped.  He  recommended  developing  a psychological 
screening  device  to  identify  potential  teachers  of  handicapped  teachers.  A 
practicum  experience  was  also  recommended  for  prospective  teachers,  but  was  not 
to  be  used  as  a screening  device  except  when  the  protection  of  the  student  within 
the  school  is  in  jeopardy. 

Larson  (1970),  in  comparing  changes  in  awareness  of  trade  and  technical 
occupations  of  boys  as  they  progress  from  sixth  to  ninth  grade,  concluded  that 
ninth  grade  boys  have  an  eight  percent  broader  view  of  vocational  opportunities 
than  do  sixth  grade  boys.  Ninth  grade  boys  tend  to  be  less  influenced  by  father’s 
occupation,  or  preferences  of  parents  and  relatives,  and  show  more  interest 
in  skilled  trades  than  sixth  grade  boys.  The  industrial  arts  teacher,  most 
often  singled  out,  had  a significant  effect  upon  choices. 

Bauer  (1970)  studied  the  functions  of  selected  directors  of  Minnesota  Area 
Vocational-Technical  schools  to  make  recommendations  for  pre-service  training. 

Nine  areas  of  preparation  were  recommended  with  seven  areas  of  past  experience 
training  noted  as  helpful.  Among  these  were  supervision,  teaching,  work,  public 
relations,  leadership  training  and  administrative  experience. 

• 

Krech  (1969)  surveyed  fifty-four  businesses  in  the  St.  James  community  to 
get  reactions  about  the  possibility  of  locating  a vocational  program  in  the  area. 

A need  tor  repairmen  of  all  kinds  was  a prime  concern.  A majority  of  people 
felt  the  most  fitting  class  for  St.  James  would  be  a course  for  machinists, 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  local  industries.  Continuation  of  a strong  pro- 
gram in  farm  management  was  also  suggested. 

Larson  (1968)  reviewed  the  1966  Secondary  Urban  Area  Summer  program  for 
the  Minneapolis  Public  Schools,  however,  evaluation  of  these  programs  was  not 
ordered  in  such  a way  to  demonstrate  that  students  benefited  from  the  program. 
Among  the  results  were:  maximized  freedom  of  choice  and  freedom  in  performance, 

encouragement  of  students  to  take  field  trips,  strong  approval  of  the  informal 
atmosphere,  and  participation  and  involvement  of  students.  The  most  single 
promising  summer  program  was  the  orientation  camp  sessions  at  Camp  Wells,  Big 
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Lake,  Minnesota.  The  program  did  not  reach,  however,  as  many  of  the  severely 
disadvantaged  children  as  was  originally  hoped. 

Superintendents  from  Mahtomedi,  Mounds  View,  North  St.  Paul,  Roseville, 
Stillwater  and  White  Bear  Lake  worked  together  to  develop  position  papers  con- 
cerning the  establishment  of  the  Metropolitan  Technical  center  in  Washington 
and  Ramsey  Counties.  A statement  of  philosophy  and  objectives,  a statement  of 
the  relationships  of  the  occupational  educational  program,  and  preliminary 
recommendations  of  programs  for  intermediate  districts  and  general  advisory 
committee  and  structure  were  developed.  (Vick,  Vernon,  A Report  from  Cooper- 
ating School  Districts,  1969) 

Anderson  (1969)  proposed  the  PIVOT  (Project  Integrating  Vocational  Ori- 
entation and  Training)  Program  for  Stillwater  High  School.  This  project  had 
two  general  objectives;  meeting  the  needs  of  as  many  pupils  as  possible,  and 
providing  a curriculum  to  permit  exploration  and  development  of  individual 
skills  in  a basically  fundamental  academic  program. 

Wilke  (1969)  attempted  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  the  present  vo- 
cational department  in  Blooming  Prairie  High  School.  He  recommended  that  the 
school  district  recognize  existent  weaknesses  in  the  education  of  the  non- 
college bound  student.  The  results  indicated  forty  percent  of  Blooming  Prairie 
graduates  begin  college,  but  less  than  one  half  of  these  people  complete  college. 
Recommendations  included:  ( \)  conducting  a study  to  determine  the  reason  for 

the  large  number  of  college  dropouts,  and  (b)  developing  plans  to  encourage 
students  to  take  vocational  courses  in  addition  to  the  requirements  for  college 
entrance. 

Gahr  (1969)  compared  two  groups  of  students  enrolled  in  a nine  week  unit 
in  electricity  at  Jackson  Junior  High  in  Osseo.  One  group  used  a standard  text- 
book and  the  second  group  used  a workbook.  Neither  group  had  any  prior  exper- 
iences with  electricity.  No  significant  differences  were  found  between  groups, 
therefore,  the  investigator  concluded  either  method  could  be  used  effectively. 

Nicholson  (1969)  compared  the  effectiveness  of  audio-visual  media  with 
the  live  demonstration  in  relation  to  student  1)  factual  learning,  2)  learning 
perceptual  motor  skills,  and  3)  insight  into  a task  requiring  employment  of 
both  factual  learning  and  perceptual  motor  skills.  A test  - retest  situation 
was  used  in  the  area  of  photography.  Although  no  statistically  significant 
differences  were  found  on  initial  learning,  initial  performance,  it  was  reported 
that  about  twenty  percent  of  instructional  time  was  saved  by  using  the  audio- 
visual media. 

Chandavinral  (1968)  studied  the  problems  of  inadequacy  of  instructors, 
equipment  and  training  materials  in  vocational  technical  education  in  Thailand. 

He  compared  the  findings  to  the  vocational  schools  in  the  United  States.  Rec- 
ommendations were  made  to  establish  a central  technical  service  center  and  mo- 
bile laboratory  unit  and  to  improve  instructional  efficiency  of  vocational  schools 
in  the  provinces.  It  was  believed  that  improvement  in  vocational  technical 
education  instruction  led  to  the  development  of  skilled  manpower  and  upgrading 
of  living  standards  of  Thailand. 
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Saratanti  (1969)  conducted  a similar  study,  but  with  specific  attention  to 
vocational  mathematics.  The  study  was  a review  of  the  vocational  education  cur- 
riculum in  Thailand.  He  stated  it  was  important  that  improvement  be  made  immed- 
iately since  the  need  for  highly  skilled  trained  manpower  was  urgent. 

SUMMARY  AND  IMPLICATIONS:  A majority  of  the  studies  dealing  with  trade  and 

industrial  education  were  conducted  by  individuals  who  were  pursuing  an  advanced 
degree  at  one  of  the  state  colleges  or  at  the  University.  Most  of  the  studies 
were  concerned  with  the  problem  of  developing  and  evaluating  curriculum  and  in- 
structional materials;  other  studies  attempted  to  evaluate  post-secondary  voca- 
tional programs;  and  still  others  were  concerned  with  predicting  success  for 
college  and/or  post-secondary  students. 

In  most  cases,  the  results  of  the  studies  were  intended  to  have  a direct 
impact  on  operating  programs.  That  is,  the  investigator  (a)  developed  new  courses 
of  studies;  (b)  identified  content  for  developing  new  curriculum  or  (c)  evalu- 
ated some  instructional  techniques  in  an  attempt  to  improve  the  teacher-learner 
environment.  Relatively  few  studies  had  implications  for  such  long-range  re- 
search problems  as  local  and  state  program  planning,  manpower  projections,  or 
assessing  the  occupational-education  needs  of  disadvantaged  or  handicapped  youth 
or  adults. 

As  a consequence,  directions  for  future  research  and  development  activities 
may  profitably  include  such  areas  as:  (1)  identify  the  occupational-education 

needs  of  both  youth  and  adults  and  determine  ways  to  effectively  and  efficiently 
meet  these  needs,  (2)  develop  and  evaluate  curriculum  and  instructional  materials 
for  elementary  and  junior  high  students  which  are  designed  to  orient  them  to  the 
world  of  work,  (3)  develop  and  test  a system  for  collecting  information  about 
the  occupational  needs  of  individuals  and  manpower  demands  of  industry  to  assist 
in  program  planning  at  the  local  and  state  level,  and  (4)  develop  a system  to 
evaluate  and  improve  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  various  kinds  of  occu- 
pational training  programs.  In  addition,  it  seems  imperative  for  more  persons 
to  become  involved  in  the  conduct  of  research  and/or  development  activities 
which  are  designed  to  improve  the  quality  of  occupational  programs  in  the  state. 
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COMPARISONS 


COMPARISONS  TO  1965-67  BIBLIOGRAPHY: 

This  report  was  prepared  to  provide  information  of  recent,  relevant  re- 
search in  the  area  of  vocational,  technical  and  practical  arts  education  to 
interested  educators,  administrators  and  researchers.  Studies  were  summarized 
under  eight  subject  matter  areas  of  vocational  education.  The  studies  provide 
a great  number  of  significant  findings  that  should  prove  helpful  to  the  edu- 
cators in  the  area  where  research  was  conducted. 

In  comparing  sections  of  the  two  bibliographies: 

1.  The  1965-67  bibliography  listed  determinations  of  need  for  ex- 
panded vocational  offerings,  and  appropriate  setting  for  this 
training  as  areas  for  further  study  and  research.  The  1968-70 
bibliography  pointed  to  the  need  for  specific  courses  in  the 
expanded  vocational  offerings  and  made  the  implication  that  post 
high  school  training  in  area  vocational-technical  schools  was  a 
good  setting. 

2.  The  1965-67  bibliography  indicated  a need  for  manpower  studies 
in  all  areas.  The  1968-70  bibliography  disclosed  that  some  man- 
power research  was  done  in  the  areas  of  business  and  distrib- 
utive education,  trade  and  industrial  education  and  the  health 
occupations . 

3.  The  1965-67  bibliography  noted  a need  for  curriculum  develop- 
ment in  agriculture  and  several  other  areas.  The  1968-70 
bibliography  reported  studies  relating  to  curriculum  devel- 
opment in  distributive  education,  health  and  food,  agriculture, 
trade  and  industrial  and  industrial  and  general  vocational 
education.  Developments  included  product  research  and  training 
manuals,  case  studies,  and  textbooks. 

4.  The  1965-67  bibliography  indicated  some  new  teaching  aids,  teach- 
ing materials  and  teaching  methods  in  use.  The  1968-70  bibliog- 
raphy included  investigation  concerned  with  teaching  techniques 
and  methods  in  home  economics,  distributive  education,  guidance 
and  counseling,  and  trade  and  industrial  education.  Variables 
studied  included  authoritarianism,  dogmatism,  creativity  and 
concreteness  - abstractness. 

5.  The  1965-67  bibliography  indicated  a need  for  more  safety  educa- 
tion for  cooperative  work  study.  The  1968-70  study  shows  research 
done  in  the  area  of  safety  for  distributive  education,  trade  and 
industrial  and  vocational  education. 
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CONCLUSIONS  AND  IMPLICATIONS 


Conclusions 

♦ 

One  of  the  purposes  of  this  annotated  bibliography  was  to  determine  the 
status  of  research  and  development  activities  in  the  State  and  make  recommen- 
dations with  regard  to  future  research  and  research  related  efforts.  After 
analyzing  the  results  of  research  for  each  of  the  separate  vocational  fields, 
the  following  conclusions  seem  warranted: 

1.  A majority  of  the  studies  included  in  this  publication  were  con- 
ducted by  persons  who  were  seeking  an  advanced  degree  at  one  of 
the  state  colleges  or  at  the  University  of  Minnesota.  Relatively 
few  studies  were  initiated  and  conducted  by  persons  who  were  re- 
sponsible for  operating  either  public  or  private  vocational  edu- 
cation programs. 

2.  A majority  of  the  studies  reviewed  were  developmental  projects 
concerned  primarily  with  developing  and/or  testing  the  effect- 
iveness of  curriculum-instructional  materials  for  students  within 
a particular  school.  Only  a few  studies  were  conducted  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  new  knowledge  about  a particular  problem 
area  or  learning  more  about  the  characteristics  of  a particular 
population  of  students. 

3.  The  results  obtained  from  a majority  of  the  studies  had  applica- 
tion to  only  the  school  and/or  students  employed  in  the  study  and 
cannot,  therefore,  be  readily  generalized  to  other  educational 
environments.  This  was  generally  true  for  those  studies  which 
attempted  to  develop  and  evaluate  various  types  of  curriculum  and 
instructional  materials. 

4.  There  is  a lack  of  both  research  and  development  activities  in 
the  area  of  health  and  allied  occupations.  Both  institutions  of 
higher  education  and  local  education  agencies  should  be  encour- 
aged to  conduct  research  and/or  develop  curriculum  and  instruc- 
tional materials  for  this  new  and  emerging  field  of  vocational 
education. 

Implications 

The  conclusions  previously  discussed  have  pointed  out  various  limitations 
concerning  both  the  quality  and  quantity  of  vocational  education  research  and 
development  activities  in  the  State.  These  limitations  have  implications  for 
both  short-range  and  long-range  research  related  activities. 

Some  of  the  more  obvious  implications  for  immediate,  short-range  activities 
are  to:  (a)  encourage  educators  responsible  for  operating  vocational  programs 
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to  conduct  R & D activities,  (b)  provide  research  training  and  consultation  to 
persons  in  public  and  private  agencies  who  either  are  or  wish  to  engage  in  re- 
search activities,  (c)  encourag-  the  conduct  of  research  and  development  activi- 
ties in  all  vocational  fields,  but  especially  in  health  and  allied  occupations, 
and  (d)  conduct  research  studies  and  develop  curriculum  and  instructional  mater- 
ials which  have  immediate,  generalizable  application  to  other  educational  insti- 
tutions. 

In  terms  of  the  priorities  established  for  Minnesota  in  1969-70,  future 
research  and  development  activities  may  profitably  be  concerned  with  various  as- 
pects of  the  following  problem  areas: 

a.  Identify  the  occupational  and  educational  needs  0*  youth  and/or  adults. 

b.  Develop  methods  to  predict  or  forecast  occupational  demand. 

c.  Develop  and  evaluate  career  development  and  norientation  to  world  of 
work"  programs. 

d.  Develop  and  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  curriculum  and  instructional 
materials  for  various  types  of  vocational  programs  with  special  em- 
phasis on  the  needs  of  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  youth  and  adults. 

e.  Provide  training  programs  for  persons  responsible  for  developing  and 
operating  vocatior^al  programs  especially  in  the  area  of  new  and  emerging 
occupations  and  career  development  education. 

Other  implications  provided  by  this  publication  relate  primarily  to  the  de- 
velopment and  operation  of  statewide  management  information  systems.  Although 
some  of  the  studies  reviewed  in  this  publication  dealt  with  the  development  of  a 
system  for  collecting  data  from  previous  program  graduates,  none  of  the  studies 
were  concerned  with  the  problem  of  developing  statewide  management  information 
systems.  It  seems  likely,  therefore,  that  the  responsibility  for  developing  and 
operating  these  systems  resides  primarily  with  public  or  private  institutions  or 
state  agencies  rather  than  with  operators  of  local  programs. 

The  purpose  for  developing  statewide  management  information  systems  is  to 
systematically  provide  state  and  local  decision  makers  with  information  which 
is  necessary  to  continually  improve  both  the  quality  and  quantity  of  vocational 
education  in  the  State.  In  terms  of  the  priorities  established,  the  four  man- 
agement information  systems  which  would  benefit  the  State  most  are: 

1.  Develop  a system  for  planning  and  developing  vocational  programs 
which  is  based  on  identifying  the  occupational  needs  of  all  people 
in  the  State  and  matching  this  with  current  and  predicted  occupa- 
tional demand. 

2.  Develop  a system  for  securing  continuous  data  on  applicants  to  and 
graduates  from  vocational  programs  to  (a)  improve  the  guidance-sel- 
ection process  and  (b)  evaluate  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of 
the  vocational  programs. 
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3.  Develop  a system  for  identifying  the  competencies  of  and  predic- 
ting the  need  for  persons  who  are  responsible  for  giving  leader- 
ship to  various  types  of  vocational  education  and/or  career  devel- 
opment education  programs. 

4.  Develop  a system  for  the  identification,  selection,  and  organi- 
zation of  curriculum  content  to  facilitate  the  articulation  among 
elementary,  secondary,  and  post-secondary  vocational  and  career 
development  programs. 
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ABSTRACT  - THE  HOLISTIC  APPROACH  TO  THE 
IMPLEMENTATION  OF  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION 
PRESENTED  IN  THIS  PAPER  IS  BASED  ON  THE 
PREMISES  THAT  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION:  (1)  IS 
A CONTINUOUS  RATHER  THAN  DISCRETE  PROCESS, 

(2)  IS  NOT  A SEPARATE  ENTITY  BUT  IS  AN 
INTEGRAL  FACET  OF  THE  TOTAL  EDUCATIVE 
PROCESS,  AND  (3)  HAS  A SIGNIFICANT  INTERFACE 
WITH  BOTH  SOCIETY  AT  LARGE  AND  THE  NATIONAL 
LABOR  MARKET  AND  MUST  BE  ABLE  TO  PROVIDE  THE 
INDIVIDUAL  WITH  THE  SKILLS  AND  KNOWLEDGES 
WHICH  WILL  ENABLE  HIM  TO  INTERACT  EFFECTIVELY 
WITH  BOTH.  IN  ORDER  TO  TRANSLATE  NATIONAL 
GOALS  RELATIVE  TO  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION  INTO 
REALITY,  A MODEL  FOR  EDUCATION  FOR 
OCCUPATIONAL  PROFICIENCY  WAS  DEVELOPED.  THE 
MODEL  CONSIDERS  THE  TOTALITY  OF  PREPARATION 
FOR  EMPLOYMENT  WITHIN  THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  AND 
IS  BASED  ON  THE  ASSUMPTION  THAT  ALL 
CURRICULAR  EXPERIENCES  ARE  OR  SHOULD  BE 
RELATIVE  TO  PREPARATION  FOR  GAINFUL 
EMPLOYMENT.  IN  ADDITION  TO  THE  PROFICIENCY 
MODEL,  A GENERAL  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM 
EVALUATION  MODEL  WAS  DEVELOPED  AND  PROVIDES 
THE  CONCEPTUAL  FRAMEWORK  FOR  THE  EVALUATION 
AND  UPGRADING  CF  AN  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM.  AN 
OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION  SYSTEM  CAN  BE 
DEVELOPED,  IMPLEMENTED,  EVALUATED,  ANO 
UPGRADED  BY  DEFINING  THE  ELEMENTS  OF  THE 
GENERAL  EVALUATION  MODEL  IN  TERMS  OF  THE 
OCCUPATIONAL  PROFICIENCY  MODEL.  THE 
IMPLICATIONS  OF  THIS  APPROACH  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
ACCREDITATION  ARE  DISCUSSEO.  (SB) 
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During  the  preparation  of  this  paper,  and  now  during  its  presen- 
tation, there  has  been  one  assumption  which  has  served  as  a guide.  That 
assumption  is  that  the  authors  and  all  of  the  participants  assembled  at 
this  meeting  partake  of  a common  mission  which  is  to  contribute  to  improving 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  occupational  education  for  all  persons  and  groups 
in  each  community  in  this  nation.  The  assumption  is  grounded  in  the  firm 
awareness  that  the  aim  of  improving  occupational  education  is  embedded  deeply 
in  the  fabric  of  American  education,  and  attested  to  by  the  fact  that  every 
set  of  educational  aims  formulated  in  this  century  has  included  the  prepare 
at  ion  for  occupational  proficiency  as  one  of  its  major  aims.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  attainment  of  this  aim  has  left  much  to  be  desired.  According 
to  the  National  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational  Education,  only  one  youth 
out  of  every  four  in  secondary  schools  was  enrolled  in  a program  of  occupational 
education  during  1966.  This  was  true  despite  the  fact  that  only  one  youth 
out  of  every  six  will  achieve  a baccalaureate  degree.  Even  granting  the 

rapid  growth  of  postsecondary  occupational  education  programs,  only  four 

\ 

percent  of  the  youths  between  the  ages  of  18  end  21  were  enrolled  in  these 
programs,  and  occupational  education  programs  for  adults  enrolled  a scant 
three  per  cent  of  the  adult  population  during  1966. 1 These  data  relate  only 
to  the  quantity  of  occupational  education.  The  quality  of  occupational  edu- 
cation, its  assessment  and  control,  though  related,  are  entirely  separate 
issues. 

The  forces  represented  at  this  conference  have  within  their  authority 
the  power  to  improve  occupational  education  to  the  extent  thct  appropriate 
programs  may  be  provided  for  all  persons  who  need  to  be  prepared  for  employment 
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in  occupations  not  requiring  the  baccalaureate  degree.  They  also  have 
the  power  to  insure  that  the  training  received  in  these  programs  will  be 
relevant,  appropriate,  and  consistent  with  the  occupational  demands  of 
society  and  the  specific  attribute  structure  of  the  individual.  At  the 
same  time,  the  forces  represented  here  have  the  obligation  to  the  American 
public  to  ascertain  that  such  education  will  be  efficient  in  terms  of  costs 
and  effective  in  terms  of  outcomes.  To  achieve  these  goals,  all  forces  must 
work  in  harmony.  We  cannot  tolerate  the  luxury  of  isolation  and  independent 
action.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  the  Center  for  Occupational  Education  has 
worked  closely  with  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools  in  the 
development  of  its  program  to  improve  the  quality  and  quantity  of  occupational 
education  for  all  persons  in  the  11  southern  states  served  by  the  Association. 
But  neither  the  interests  of  the  Center  nor  those  of  the  Southern  Association 
are  restricted  to  regional  boundaries.  The  improvement  of  programs  and  the 
assessment  of  the  effects  of  these  programs  constitute  the  major  problem  in 
occupational  education  in  the  entire  nation  today. 

There  is  no  question  that  if  the  goals  of  occupational  education  are 
to  be  attained,  the  resources  of  the  accreditation  agencies  must  be  enlisted 
toward  the  attainment  of  these  goals.  One  of  the  primary  purposes  of  any 
accreditation  program,  is  the  upgrading  of  education.  If  this  purpose  is  not 
always  stated  explicitly,  it  does  stand  revealed  implicitly  in  the  by-laws  of 
agencies  such  as  the  regional  accrediting  associations.  Selden  listed  this 
educational  upgrading  among  the  major  purposes  of  accreditation,  referring  to 
it  as  "stimulating  institutional  self  improvement."  He  also  noted  that  the 
other  purposes  of  accreditation,  admissions  and  the  maintenance  of  academic 
standards,  were  becoming  less  important  in  relation  to  stimulating  improvement.2 
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The  responsibility  for  improving  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
occupational  education  and  the  maintenance  of  quality  control  is  not  the 
sole  province  of  the  accreditation  agencies.  Contributions  to  improvement 
come  from  many  areas  and  agencies,  among  them  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, the  American  Vocational  Association,  and  state  and  local  educational 
agencies.  But  the  regional  accreditation  agencies  have  long  been  recognized 
for  their  prestige  and  power,  and  their  approbation  has  been  recognized  as 
a hall  mark  of  quality.  If  there  has  sometimes  been  a difference  of  opinion 
between  the  regional  accrediting  agencies  and  occupational  educators  over 
what  constitutes  "quality,"  perhaps  one  reason  might  be  that  the  goals  of 
occupational  education  have-not  been  communicated  sufficiently  well. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  present  a holistic  approach 
to  the  implementation  of  occupational  education.  Although  this  conference 
is  directed  primarily  toward  postsecondary  occupational  education,  it  is  not 
possible  to  view  this  segment,  or  any  segment,  in  isolation  from  other  levels 
of  education  without  the  observer's  resultant  myopia  obscuring  the  relationship 
to  other  programs.  Concomitantly,  occupational  education  has  been  isolated 
too  long  from  general  or  academic  education,  whereas  in  reality  the  educative 
process  is  continuous  and  integrative.  Hence,  there  are  three  premises  which 
guide  the  holistic  approach  to  occupational  education  presented  in  this  paper. 
First,  occupational  education  is  viewed  as  a continuous,  rather  than  as  a 
discrete  process.  Second,  occupational  education  is  considered  not  as  a separate 
entity,  but  as  an  integral  facet  of  the  total  educative  process.  Finally, 
occupational  education  is  viewed  as  having  a significant  interface  with  both 
society  at  large  and  the  national  labor  market,  generally  referred  to  by 
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occupational  educators  as  "the  world  of  work,"  and  it  must  be  able  to 
provide  the  individual  with  the  skills  and  knowledge  which  will  enable  him 
to  interact  effectively  with  both. 

In  presenting  the  holistic  approach,  we  shall  examine  the  national 
goals  for  occupational  education,  present  a model  for  education  for  occu- 
pational proficiency,  interrelate  this  model  with  a model  for  program  planning 
and  evaluation,  then  point  out  the  implication.'?  of  the  holistic  approach  for 
accreditation  and  program  implementation. 
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THE  MODEL  FOR  EDUCATION  FOR  OCCUPATIONAL  PROFICIENCY 


The  philosophical  Basis  for  the  Model 

The  national  goals  set  forth  by  Congress  in  House  Report  16473  and 

4 

Senate  Report  1386  of  the  90th  Congress,  2nd  Session,  are  manifested  in 
the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968.  These  national  goals  for 
vocational  education,  as  expressed  by  Congress,  are  both  explicit  and 
implicit.  The  explicit  goals  are  stated  in  the  Declaration  of  Purpose 
of  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968: 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  authorize  Federal  grants 
to  States  to  assist  them  to  maintain,  extend,  and  improve  existing 
programs  of  vocational  education,  to  develop  new  programs  of 
vocational  education,  and  to  provide  part-time  employment  for 
vocational  training  on  a full-time  basis,  so  that  persons  of  all 
ages  in  ail  communities  of  the  State--those  in  high  school,  those 
who  have  completed  or  discontinued  their  formal  education  and 
are  preparing  to  enter  the  labor  market,  those  who  have  already 
entered  the  labor  market  but  need  to  upgrade  their  skills  or  learn 
new  ones,  those  with  special  educational  handicaps,  and  those 
in  postsecondary  schoois--wiii  have  ready  access  to  vocational 
training  or  retraining  which  is  of  high  quality,  which  is  real- 
istic in  the  light  of  actual  or  anticipated  opportunities  for 
gainful  employment,  and  which  is  suited  to  their  needs,  interests, 
and  ability  to  benefit  from  such  training.3 
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The  implicit  goals  may  be  inferred  from  the  reports  of  Congress. 
The  Senate  Report  stated  that  "The  immediate  motivation  for  the  1963  Act 
was  the  high  level  of  unemployment  among  untrained  and  inexperienced 
youth.  Longer  term  criticism  alleged  a failure  to  change  occupational 
emphases  in  keeping  with  an  increasingly  sophisticated  technical  economy. 
More  dimly  recognized,  but  implicit,  was  the  growing  need  for  formal 
preparation  for  employment."^ 

The  House  Report  stated  "The  vocational  education  legislation 
that  we  report  today  includes  many  features  which  will  assist  our  so- 
ciety in  that  task  of  becoming  a greater  and  more  productive  nation."7 
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It  seem*?  clear  that  Congress  intends  that  opportunities  for  train* 
ing  be  provided  for  all  persons  who  can  profit  from  such  training  ”*or 
whom  a college  education  is  not  appropriate,  within  the  ability  of  Con- 
gress to  provide  the  necessary  funds • And,  further,  it  seems  clear  that 
Congress  intends  that  this  training  for  subprofessional  occupations  shall 
be  at  a level  of  quality  equivalent  to  that  offered  in  schools  for  stu- 
dents who  are  proceeding  towards  college,  The  goals  of  vocational  edu- 
cation which  relate  to  adequate  and  appropriate  preparation  for  employ- 
ment are  closely  related  to  the  national  goals  of  alleviating  poverty, 
minimizing  unemployment , maximizing  the  productive  contribution  of  each 
member  to  society,  and  maintaining  a healthy  dynamic  economy.  The  im- 
plicit goals,  themselves,  may  be  stated  in  terms  of  a debt.  That  is, 
vocational  education  owes  to  each  person  who  is  capable  of  participating 
in  the  economic  productivity  of  the  nation,  an  opportunity  to  obtain  the 
necessary  skills  and  knowledge  enabling  him  to  enter  into  and  progress 
in  a career  baaed  on  the  occupational  demands  of  society  and  the  attribute 
system  of  the  individual. 

These  explicit  goals  and  implicit  goals  should  be  recognized  for 
what  they  are,  not  simply  abstract  notions,  but  rather  a mandate  from 
society,  expressed  through  the  medium  of  national  legislation,  which  is 
intended  to  guide  our  direction.  These  goals  established  a national 
priority  which  all  of  us  in  occupational  education  should  recognize  and 
keep  firmly  in  mind. 

The  goals  of  contemporary  programs  of  occupational  education  are 
the  product  of  a series  of  developments.  The  process  of  this  development 
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began  in  this  decade  with  the  report  of  the  Panel  of  Consultants  on 
8 

Vocational  Education,  subsequently  manifested  in  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1963,  reexamined  by  the  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational 
g 

Education,  subsequently  redefined  in  the  House  and  Senate  Reports,  and 
remanifested  in  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968. 

A Model  for  Education  for  Occupational  Proficiency 

In  order  to  examine  occupational  education  in  relation  to  national 
goals,  we  have  developed  a model  for  education  for  occupational  profi- 
ciency. This  model  has  been  designed  to  serve  as  an  initial  step  in 
translating  national  goals  relative  to  occupational  education  into  re- 
ality. The  model  is  presented  as  a preliminary  report.  Refinement  is 
required  prior  to  its  implementation.  Not  only  is  work  required  for  the 
implementation  for  the  model,  but  also  work  is  required  in  order  to 
determine  the  strategies  through  which  the  model  may  be  introduced  into 
local  educational  agencies. 

The  generic  basis  of  the  model  is  the  concerns  expressed  by  Con- 
gress for  fuller  and  more  complete  attention  to  the  needs,  interests, 
and  abilities  of  the  individual  in  the  development  and  implementation  of 
expanded  programs  of  occupational  education.  The  model  goes  beyond  that 
which  has  traditionally  bean  considered  vocational  and  technical  educa- 
tion, although  vocational  and  technical  education  as  it  has  been  operated 
in  the  public  school  system  is  an  essential  element  of  the  model.  The 
model  considers  the  totality  of  preparation  for  employment  within  the 
school  system.  It  is  termed  "a  model  for  education  for  occupational 
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proficiency"  in  that  it  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  most  if  not  all 
education,  that  is,  most  if  not  all  curricular  experiences  provided  under 
the  direction  of  the  school,  are  or  should  be  relevant  to  preparation 
for  gainful  employment.  Where  the  individual  receives  specific  educa- 
tion for  employment  may  be  a function  of  time  and  place.  It  may  occur 
in  the  secondary  schools,  in  the  postsecondary  schools,  in  colleges  and 
universities,  or  in  adult  classes.  The  model  does  not  deny  that  much 
preparation  for  occupational  proficiency  is  provided  outside  the  school 
system;  however,  this  model  is  restricted  to  the  school  system. 

The  model  is  depicted  schematically  in  Figure  l.  Figure  l essen- 
tially consists  of  two  systems--the  school  system  and  the  occupational 
structure  or  work  system.  The  occupational  structure  system  overlaps 
the  school  system  to  denote  that  persons  may  be  in  school  and  working 
simultaneously.  The  input  into  the  model  is  the  individual,  and  he 
enters  the  model  concomitant  with  his  entrance  into  the  school  system. 

The  model  shows  that  the  entrant  is  conditioned  by  the  social  familial 
value  system  which  provides  his  background  and  the  basis  of  the  Indi- 
vidual attributes  which  must  be  modified  through  the  school  system. 

The  school  system  is  subdivided  into  four  levels.  The  lower 
grades  are  analogous  to  elementary  school,  the  middle,  grades  are  analo- 
gous to  Junior  high  school,  and  the  upper  grades  which  are  analogous  to 
senior  high  school.  The  higher,  postsecondary,  and  adult  education  are 
beyond  or  external  to  the  three  lower  levels.  The  broken  lines  which 
separate  each  of  the  levels  are  intended  to  denote  a high  degree  of 
flexibility  and  articulation  between  and  among  the  several  levels  of 
the  school  system.  No  levt'l  is  considered  terminal. 
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To  function  effectively,  the  school  system  must  retain  the  indi- 
vidual to  that  point  in  time  at  which  he  can  leave  the  school  system  and 
enter  the  employment  with  maximum  benefit  to  himself  and  the  highest  pos- 
sible degree  of  productivity  to  the  social  and  economic  structure  of 
society.  Within  the  occupational  structure  or  work  system  the  block 
labeled  "labor  force"  represents  the  number  of  persons  available  for 
employment  at  any  given  point  in  time.  The  labor  force  may  be  thought 
of  as  a staging  area  into  which  the  product  or  the  school  system  is 
placed  prior  to  obtaining  employment  in  the  world  of  work,  as  well  as 
the  component  of  the  population  that  is  working.  The  individual  who 
completes  the  system,  including  higher  education  or  postsecondary  schools, 
enters  the  labor  force  upon  the  completion  of  his  formal  education.  De- 
cision points  are  placed  on  the  lower  base  line  of  the  school  system  to 
denote  that  the  individual  may  decide  to  leave  the  system  prior  to  com- 
pletion of  a public  school  education  program.  Once  the  individual  de- 
cides to  leave  the  system,  he  or  she  immediately  enters  in  the  labor 
force,  except  in  special  conditions  such  as  illness,  induction  into 
armed  forces,  or,  in  the  case  of  girls,  pregnancy.  Technically,  the 
model  does  not  distinguish  among  individuals  who  leave  the  school  sys- 
tem at  the  completion  of  high  school  or  who  enroll  and  drop  out  of  a 
higher  education  or  postsecondary  program,  and  individuals  who  leave 
school  prior  to  completion  of  high  school. 

The  model  is  highly  individualistic,  and  some  students  who  have 
had  access  to  high  quality  vocational  training  in  the  upper  grades  may 
have  the  necessary  skills  for  entrance  into  the  labor  force  or  into  an 
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apprentice  program.  Some  individuals  may  terminate  their  educational  pro- 
gram before  completing  higher  education  or  postsecondary  school  programs 
and  have  adequate  skill  development  for  entry  into  employment.  Other 
individuals  may  have  completed  high  school,  enrolled  in  higher  education, 
left  higher  education  before  completion,  and  entered  the  labor  force  with- 
out having  developed  skills  which  will  enable  them  to  enter  into  employ- 
ment at  a level  commensurate  with  their  attribute  systems.  Youths  who 
leave  school  prior  to  acquiring  salable  skills  enter  the  labor  force  with- 
out marketable  skills  with  a disadvantage  both  to  themselves  and  to  the 
social  and  economic  structure  of  society.  One  of  the  fundamental  problems 
that  confronts  planners  in  occupational  education  is  that  of  restructuring 
the  school  system  to  maximize  the  holding  power  of  the  school  in  order  to 
ensure  that  each  individual  leave  school  with  a salable  skills. 

Let  us  now  examine  more  closely  the  occupational  structure  or  work 
system  of  the  model  fcr  education  for  occupational  proficiency.  Two  es- 
sential elements  are  provided  in  the  system.  One  relates  to  the  mission  of 
the  total  system  to  provide  each  individual  with  the  opportunity  for  em- 
ployment at  a level  of  optimum  advantage  to  himself  and  to  society,  in 
light  of  the  attribute  system  of  the  individual.  The  second  relates  to 
the  continuous  process  by  which  the  individual  may  be  recycled  from  the 
labor  force  to  the  school  system  so  that  he  can  receive  training  essential 
for  employment  at  the  optimum  level  of  his  capacity.  To  function  effec- 
tively, therefore,  the  system  must  provide  for  the  possibility  and  oppor- 
tunity for  individuals  to  leave  the  school  system,  enter  the  labor  force, 
and  reenter  the  school  system  on  either  a full-time  or  part-time  basis. 
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We  have  indicated  through  our  flow  lines  that  the  reentry  may  be  either 
at  the  upper  grades  or  at  the  postsecondary  or  adult  programs.  Again 

h. 

the  principles  to  be  applied  are'  that  no  educational  program  is  terminal 
nor  is  any  decision  to  leave  the  system  irrevocable. 

We  have  introduced  into  this  model  a somewhat  complicated  decision 
box  which  suggests  that  under  ideal  and  optimum  conditions,  consistent  with 
practice  and  the  changing  attributes  of  the  individual  and  the  changing 
attributes  of  the  occupational  demand  system,  the  individual  may  consciously 
or  subconsciously  test  his  employment  for  its  quality  of  optimality.  If 
the  individual  decides  at  any  point  in  time  that  he  is  functioning  at  an 
optimum  level  of  satisfaction  to  himself  then  this  decision  is  denoted  by 
"yes"  and  is  reflected  in  the  flow  line  back  to  work.  The  individual, 
hence,  has  questioned  his  status,  decided  it  is  satisfactory,  and  con- 
tinued in  his  present  place  of  employment.  If  the  answer  is  "no,"  that 
is,  the  individual  is  not  working  at  optimum  level  of  performance  or  satis- 
faction, then  he  has  a number  of  alternatives.  He  may  continue  at  his  job, 
even  though  it  is  not  optimum,  he  may  obtain  a different  job,  or  he  may 
decide  to  leave  work  entirely  and  immediately  recycle  himself  into  the 
school  system.  Another  alternative  is  to  continue  in  work  but  to  reenter 
the  school  system  on  a part-time  basis  to  get  additional  training  which 
may  lead  to  reentrance  into  the  labor  market,  or  to  recycling  through  the 
optimum  decision  block.  All  of  these  alternatives  are  connoted  by  the 
"no"  routes  from  the  decision  block. 

The  model  for  education  for  occupational  proficiency  makes  explicit 
three  elements  which  are  essential  to  optimizing  employment.  These  elements 
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are  set  into  the  model  to  encompass  both  the  school  system  and  the  occu- 
pational structure  or  work  system.  The  first  is  the  changing  attributes 
of  the  individual,  leading  to  career  decision  and  progression,  and  mani- 
fested as  the  individual  information  system.  This  element  is  shown  as  an 
input  into  both  the  school  and  the  work  systems  to  denote  that  attributes 
are  constantly  modified,  decisions  are  made  at  diverse  points  in  time, 
and  that  the  individual  is  acting  on  his  own  in  relation  to  the  decision 
points  to  continue  education,  enter  into  employment,  or  recycle  through 
the  school  syscem.  This  element  is  the  point  of  primary  concern  of  the 
occupational  counseling  and  guidance  subsystem  in  the  school  which  must 
function  effectively  if  the  goal  of  optimum  employment  is  to  be  realized. 

-he  second  element  is  labeled  "curriculums  based  on  occupational 
information  and  societal  demands  modified  by  the  individual  attribute  sys- 
tem." This  element  is  embedded  into  the  school  system,  but  derives  its 
content  from  the  occupational  structure.  The  flow  diagram,  therefore, 
illustrates  this  element  as  emerging  from  the  occupational  structure  and 
acting  as  an  input  into  the  school  system.  Curricular  experiences  are 
considered  modular,  and  are  constructed  to  facilitate  the  attainment  if 
specific  behavioral  objectives  at  any  given  point  in  time  in  light  of  the 
individuals  goal  system  and  consistent  with  his  attributes  and  the  occu- 
pational demands  of  society.  If  we  hold  the  position  that  the  dichotomy 
between  general  or  academic  programs  and  vocational,  technical,  or  occu- 
pational education  programs  must  be  obliterated  then  our  basic  concern  is 
that  the  curricular  experiences  are  appropriate  in  terms  of  eventually 
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maximizing  or  optimizing  the  potential  for  employment  of  the  individual 
and  that  they  must  provide  for  the  desired  combination  of  basic  skills, 
scientific  and  technical  training,  development  of  attitudes  and  habits, 
provisions  for  decision  making,  and  prerequisites  for  occupational  prepa- 
ration in  higher  and  postsecondary  institutions.  The  construction  of 
curricular  modules  and  the  introduction  of  these  modules  into  the  school 
system  are  the  responsibility  of  curriculum  developers  in  occupational 
education. 

But  this  responsibility  is  assigned  to  occupational  education  be- 
cause of  the  expertise  required  for  effective  development  of  these  modules 
and  not  to  connote  a dichotomy  between  the  educational  objectives  related 
to  preparing  persons  for  employment  and  other  educational  objectives. 
Divisiveness  in  the  school  system  is  a luxury  which  cannot  be  tolerated 
if  the  national  goals  outlined  earlier  in  this  paper  are  to  be  realized. 

The  third  element  in  the  model  is  the  changing  attributes  of  occu- 
pational demand  structure  which  includes  the  occupational  information  sub- 
system. This  element  is  derived  from  the  occupational  structure  and  work 
system  and  implemented  by  the  school  system.  Specifically,  it  routes  the 
dynamic  characteristics  of  the  world  of  work  and  the  constant  changes  that 
are  taking  place  in  the  structure  of  occupations  directly  into  the  school 
system.  In  terms  of  the  curriculum  problem,  the  changing  attributes  of 
occupational  demand  structure  dictate  that  new  curriculums  must  constantly 
be  developed  and  inserted  into  the  school  system  if  the  school  system  is 
to  be  an  effective  agent  in  preparation  of  individuals  for  the  contemporary 
world  of  work. 
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A GENERAL  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM  EVALUATION  MODEL 
10 

Light  and  Smith  have  credited  current  evaluation  methods  with 
possessing  far  greater  power  in  detecting  failure  than  inspiring  success. 

The  literature  is  replete  with  examples  of  programs  that  have  failed 
(e.g.,  Jensen,  Coleman,  Westinghouse*1)  It  is  our  contention  that  while 
many  programs  may  have  failed  in  some  absolute  sense,  current  evaluation 
models  have  also  failed  since  only  a few  cases  have  been  cited  which  indi- 
cate that  programs  have  been  changed  for  the  better  as  a result  of  the 
evaluation  process.  The  current  view  of  evaluation  assumes  a static  model 
in  which  some  external  source  monitors  a system  at  discrete  time  periods 
(usually  after  the  program  is  completed)  and  imposes  arbitrary  criteria 
in  order  to  determine  if  a program  is  successful,  based  on  mean  scores  of 
the  various  functional  subsystems.  The  current  approaches  to  evaluation 
may  be  described  as  being  product  oriented;  stressing  what  is  produced  rather 

than  how  it  is  produced.  This  approach  is  not  suited  for  program  development 

. . 12 
and  improvement. 

Evaluation  practices  of  regional  accrediting  agencies,  however,  are 
dynamic.  The  regional  associations  have  long  been  concerned  with  upgrading 
education  programs,  and  they  have  employed  a feedback  system  to  inform  par- 
ticipating agencies  about  the  strengths  and  weakness  of  their  enterprires  as 
well  as  recommending  alternatives  for  improvement.  This  dynamic  approach  can 
lead  to  program  improvement  as  well  as  provide  information  that  cfn  be  used 
by  program  developers  to  increase  their  probabilities  of  success,  however, 
there  are  weaknesses  in  the  evaluation  approach  of  the  regional  associations. 
Some  of  these  weaknesses  are:  (1)  relationships  between  process  and  product 
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are  assumed  to  exist  despite  little  empirical  evidence  that  such  relation- 
ships do  exist;  (2)  process  evaluation  is  stressed  to  the  virtual  exclusion 
of  product  evaluation;  and  (3)  no  external  criterion  are  applied  to  deter- 
mine the  relative  performance  of  educational  systems.  These  weaknesses  do 
not  preclude  the  regional  associations  from  upgrading  an  educarional  system; 
but  only  limit  confidence  in  the  utility  of  the  evaluations  due  to  the 
subjective  approach. 

The  model  to  be  presented  can  be  viewed  as  a combination  of  the  two 
approaches  to  educational  evaluation.  The  model  will  have  the  objective 
monitoring  properties  of  the  current  evaluation  approaches,  as  well  as  the 
dynamic  properties  of  the  regional  association  approach. 

The_ Model  for  Educational  Planning  and  Evaluation 

Let  us  turn  now  to  consideration  of  a basic  structural  model  for 
educational  planning  and  evaluation  which  will  be  useful  not  only  to  accrediting 
agencies,  but  also  to  education  administrators  as  well.  The  model  is  shown 
in  Figure  2.  The  first  element  in  the  model  is  the  attribute  system  of  the 
individual,  his  needs,  interests  and  abilities.  The  second  element  is  the 
needs  of  society.  From  these  twin  sources,  mission  statements  can  be  formu- 
lated which  specify  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  educational  system.  In 
American  public  education  mission  statements  based  on  individual  attributes 
and  societal  needs  have  often  been  legislatively  formulated. 

The  mission  statement  defines  the  functional  nature  of  the  education 
system  and  any  change  in  the  statement  requires  that  a new  system  be  developed, 
or  changes  be  made  in  the  old  system.  For  any  system,  the  mission  statement 
is  assumed  to  be  fixed  at  any  point  in  time,  even  though  it  may  change  at  some 
future  time. 
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Given  a mission  statement,  specific  goals  may  be  formulated  which 
are  a "best  estimate"  of  the  methods  by  which  the  mission  may  be  accom- 
plished. Given  these  goals,  product  objectives  may  be  formulated  which 
are  a "best  estimate"  of  the  concrete  entities  that  are  necessary  in  order 
to  fulfill  the  goals.  Given  product  objectives,  process  objectives  may  be 
defined  which  describe  the  system  states  that  are  necessary  in  order  that 
concrete  entities  are  produced.  The  sequence  from  mission  to  product 

objective  can  be  conceptualized  as  moving  from  diffuse  to  specific  and  from 
abstracc  to  concrete. 

A familiar  example  might  aid  in  distinguishing  between  the  mission 
goals,  product  objectives  and  process  objectives.  Suppose  a mission  state- 
ment were  "A  man  will  be  sent  to  the  moon  in  1970."  The  goals  may  be 
exhaustively  defined  as:  a rocket  capable  of  carrying  a man  must  (1)  lift 
off  of  the  earth's  surface  30  feet,  (2)  fly  between  30  feet  from  the  earth 
to  the  moon  s surface,  and  (3)  land  on  the  moon's  surface  during  1970.  Goals 
are  arbitrarily  defined  in  terms  of  estimated  functional  importance  and  in 
this  case  serially.  After  the  goals  are  defined,  product  objectives  are 
defined.  For  Goal  1,  a product  objective  might  be  "a  rocket  engine  capable 
of  generating  50  million  ft. /lbs.  of  thrust  must  be  developed  by  1969."  A 
process  objective  for  the  product  objective  might  be:  "a  study  must  be 

conducted  to  examine  the  relative  properties  of  liquid  and  solid  fuel  systems 
In  the  example,  it  is  readily  apparent  that  each  step  from  process  to  goal 
must  be  accomplished  before  the  mission  can  be  fulfilled.  The  process 
objectives  are  desired  system  states;  the  product  objectives  are  desired 
outputs,  and  the  goals  are  desired  outcomes  which  result  from  the  interaction 
of  the  outputs  with  the  environment.  The  possibility  should  be  noted  that 
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one  may  fulfill  all  product  objectives  and  not  reach  the  goal,  or  all 
process  objectives  and  not  fulfill  the  oroduct  objective.  In  the  case 
of  the  latter,  one  can  simply  change  the  process  if  product  objectives 
are  not  met,  but  in  the  case  of  the  former,  one  must  examine  both  the 
output  and  the  environment  prior  to  deciding  which  corrective  course  one 
must  take. 

The  structural  elements  of  the  model  are  depicted  in  Figure  2. 

They  are: 

(1)  The  value  structure  of  a given  societv,  including  the  social, 
economic,  and  political  structure  in  which  educational  programs  are  developed 
and  implemented. 

(2)  The  clientele  and  the  attributes  of  the  clientele  for  which 
programs  are  designed. 

(3)  The  mission  of  the  program,  which  is  a manifestation  of  the 
combined  mix  of  the  value  structure  of  society  and  the  attributes  of  the 
individual . 

(4)  The  goals  of  the  program-- the  desired  outcomes. 

(5)  The  product  objectives-- the  desired  outputs. 

(6)  The  process  objectlves--the  desired  system  states. 

(7)  The  observed  processes--the  system  states. 

a.  The  operational  procedures--the  method, techniques, emphases, 
and  efforts  utilized  to  attain  the  product  objectives. 

b.  The  resources--both  material  (including  facilities,  equip- 
ment and  material)  and  human  (including  teaching,  administrative,  supervisory, 
service  and  special  staff)--utilized  to  attain  the  product  objectives. 
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(8)  The  observed  output--defined  in  terms  of  statements  in  the 
prouuct  objective. 

(9)  The  observed  outcomes--defined  in  terms  of  the  goals  statement. 

(10)'  The  environment- -those  forces  which  may  impinge  on  the  outputs 

and  processes  to  alter  outcomes. 

The  static  structural  model  may  be  employed  at  any  level.  It  can 
be  used  to  evaluate  the  efficiency  of  a single  program  of  instruction,  or 
a program  at  the  local,  state  or  national  level.  System  efficiency  may  be 
defined  in  terms  of  the  degree  to  which  the  observed  outcomes,  outputs  and 
procedures  are  in  juxtaposition  with  the  desired  outcomes,  outputs  and 
procedures.  The  structural  model  is  a formalization  of  the  current  approaches 
to  evaluation  if  one  stresses  output  to  the  virtual  exclusion  of  process  and 
outcome.  In  this  model,  once  set,  goals,  product  objectives,  and  process 
objectives  are  fixed.  This  model  may  be  used  to  monitor  systems  at  discrete 
time  intervals. 

The  General  Educational  System  Evaluation  Model  (See  Figure  3)  has 
as  its  structural  base  the  elements  of  the  static  structural  model.  It  may 
be  noted  that  the  model  has  decision-maker  inserts  between  the  mission  and 
goals,  between  the  goals  and  product  objectives  and  between  the  product 
objectives  and  the  process  objectives.  The  first  decision-maker  is  the  policy- 
maker, who  is  usually  at  the  highest  level  on  an  administrative  chart.  He 
translates  the  mission  into  goals.  The  second  decision-maker  is  the  admin- 
istrator, usually  at  a lower  level  of  management.  He  translates  the  goals 
into  product  objectives.  The  final  decision-maker  is  the  implementor  who 
translates  the  product  objectives  into  process  objectives.  He  is  usually 
at  an  even  lower  level  of  management.  Feedback  loops  from  the  output  process 
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and  outcome  evaluation  have  been  shown  to  each  decision-maker  (in  small 
local  education  agencies  or  schools  this  might  be  one  person).  After  the 
first  evaluation,  the  policy  maker  decides  in  light  of  the  evaluation 
data  and  the  mission  statement  whether  his  goals  are  reasonable.  If  the 
goals  are  not  reasonable,  then  they  should  be  changed.  After  the  policy- 
maker has  adjusted  the  goals,  the  administrator  must  then  examine  his 
product  objectives  in  terms  of  their  potential  for  fulfilling  the  adjusted 
goals,  in  light  of  the  evaluation  data.  If  the  product  objectives  are  not 
reasonable  they  should  be  altered.  After  the  administrator  had  adjusted 
the  product  objectives,  the  implementor  must  examine  process  objectives 
in  terms  of  the  evaluation  data  and  product  objectives.  The  process  of 
examination  and  reexamination  of  goals,  product  objectives,  and  process 
objectives  is  viewed  as  a continuous  process.  Only  through  constant,  and 
diligent  effort  can  we  expect  to  improve  the  quality  of  education  in  America. 
It  must  be  noted  once  again  that  this  general  model  performs  the  same 
functions  as  previous  approaches,  as  well  as  providing  for  the  interface 
of  programs  within  any  given  level. 

Before  turning  to  the  discussion  of  the  interface  between  the  models 
which  have  been  presented,  several  comments  about  evaluation  Are  in  order. 
First,  evaluation  is  defined  as  the  comparison  between  the  processes,  out- 
puts, and  outcomes  which  are  deaired  and  those  which  are  actually  observed. 
Therefore,  if  the  desired  conditions  and  the  observed  conditions  are  equal 
the  system,  by  definition,  is  performing  optimally. 

Second,  to  this  point,  only  internal  evaluation  has  been  discussed. 
However,  the  system  may  be  externally  evaluated,  assuming  that  at  the  point 
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in  time  the  mission  goals,  product  objectives  and  process  objectives 
are  fixed.  Results  of  external  evaluation  should  feedback  to  the 
decision-makers  along  with  recommendations  for  improvement. 
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THE  INTERFACE  BETWEEN  THE  OCCUPATIONAL  PROFICIENCY 
AND  GENERAL  EVALUATION  MODELS 

The  occupational  proficiency  model  provides  the  philosophical 
background  and  the  conceptual  framework  for  an  idealized  occupational 
education  system.  The  general  evaluation  model  provides  the  conceptual 
framework  for  the  evaluation  and  upgrading  of  an  educational  system. 
Therefore,  we  will  generally  describe  how  this  idealized  system  might 
be  developed,  implemented,  evaluated  and  upgraded  by  defining  the 
elements  of  the  general  evaluation  model  in  terms  of  the  occupational 
proficiency  model.  Since  the  level  of  the  system  to  be  evaluated  will 
not  be  defined,  only  general  classifications  will  be  discussed. 

The  mission  of  occupational  education  is:  to  provide  each  indi- 

vidual with  the  opportunity  for  employment  at  a level  of  optimum  advantage 
to  himself  and  to  society,  in  light  of  the  attribute  system  of  the  indi- 
vidual. The  goals  of  occupational  education  are  related  to  work  perfor- 
mance in  the  labor  market.  The  product  objectives  are  related  to  those 
skills  and  attitudes  possessed  by  persons  just  prior  to  leaving  the  edu- 
cation system,  and  the  process  objectives  are  those  intervening  activities 
undertaken  by  the  occupational  education  system  aimed  at  satisfying  the 
product  objectives.  The  environmental  constraints  of  the  decisions-makers 
are  present  at  all  levels.  The  most  common  environmental  constraint  is 
funds.  For  the  policy-maker,  a major  constraint  is  manpower  availability 
and  labor  market  demands.  For  the  administrator,  a major  constraint  is 
the  measurement  technology  available  to  measure  output.  For  the  implementor 
the  availability  of  personnel  and  facilities,  even  given  enough  funds,  is 
a major  constraint.  Many  other  constraints  will  be  present,  hence  the 
decision-makers  must  define  the  constraints  under  which  they  are  working. 
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Once  the  desired  properties  of  the  system  have  been  stated,  the 
development  of  the  system  is  temporarily  complete.  This  phase  must  be 
reexamined  on  the  completion  of  each  evaluation. 

The  implementation  of  the  system  simply  consists  of  operation- 
alizmg  the  process  objectives.  Of  course  there  will  be  some  slippage 
due  to  both  random  system  error  (e.g.,  unclear  process  objectives)  and 
systematic  system  error  (e.g.,  attitudes  of  personnel  about  process 
objectives,  or  prior  experiences).  One  responsibility  or  the  implementation 
phase  is  co  minimize  the  occurrence  of  error.  When  the  operation  of  the 
system  begins,  the  implementation  phase  is  temporarily  completed. 

The  evaluation  phase  consists  of  gathering  data  in  terms  of  the 
stated  goals,  product  objectives  and  process  objectives.  Then,  a com- 
parison must  be  made  between  the  desired  and  observed  states. 

Evaluation  of  the  total  system  may  be  undertaken  externally  by 
imposing  another  value  system  on  the  results  of  the  internal  evaluation, 
by  imposing  criterion  levels.  The  information  then  must  be  fed  back  to 
the  policy-maker,  administrator,  and  implementor  and  the  upgrading- 
redevelopment  phase  begins.  Adjustments  are  made  to  the  goals,  product 
objectives  and  process  objectives  in  light  of  the  data,  the  next  higher 
level  of  control  statement  and  environmental  constraints. 

This  system  continually  cycles,  environmental  constraints  constantly 
change,  the  system  is  constantly  improved  based  on  evaluation  information. 
By  comparing  those  systems  which  have  been  externally  evaluated  as  good 
with  those  evaluated  as  bad,  one  can  isolate  properties  of  the  good  systems 
that  differentiate  them  from  bad  systems,  thereby  establishing  casual 
chains  which  can  be  used  to  further  upgrade  the  system.  This,  of  course, 
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assumes  that  comparable  systems  do  exist. 

If  the  holistic  approach  to  occupational  education  is  implemented, 
in  conjunction  with  the  evaluation  model  which  we  propose,  we  believe 
that  the  mission  of  occupational  education  can  be  obtained.  We  do  not 
contend  that  this  paper  presents  the  only  approach  to  completing  the 
mission,  but  we  do  contend  that  the  mission  must  be  accomplished. 
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IMPLICATIONS  FOR  ACCREDITATION 


It  would  be  presumptuous  for  us  co  prescribe  the  role  of  accre- 
ditation agencies  in  their  efforts  to  improve  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  occupational  education.  By  the  very  nature  of  their  organizational 
structure  and  charter,  these  agencies  define  their  own  roles  and  the 
parameters  of  their  operation.  What  we  can  do  is  to  plead  for  an  exami- 
nation of  the  process  of  occupational  education  which  includes  attention 
to  the  efficacy  of  its  product  within  the  constraints  of  charter  and 
resources.  More  to  the  point,  we  can  plead  that  the  accreditation  agency 
insist  that  its  member  institutions  attend  to  the  total  process  of  planning 
and  evaluation. 

There  are,  however,  certain  specific  implications  that  can  be  drawn 
for  accreditation  based  on  the  concepts  and  models  presented  herein  which 
relate  to  the  contribution  of  accreditation  to  the  improvement  of  occupational 
education. 

First,  there  is  a fundamental  premise  in  American  education  which 
is  that  each  individual  has  a right  to  the  best  possible  education  commen- 
surate with  his  specific  attributes,  and  realistic  in  terms  of  his  aspir- 
ations. This  premise  has  a number  of  implications  when  applied  to  occu- 
pational education.  It  implies  that  each  student  should  be  able  to  pursue 
an  educational  program  which  will  enable  him  to  be  appraised  of  his  occu- 
pational potentials  in  the  light  of  his  attributes.  He  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  explore  the  alternatives  for  careers  open  to  him.  He  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  a training  program  which  will  equip 
him  for  initial  entry  into  the  career  of  his  choice.  Finally,  he  should 
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have  access  to  additional  training  or  re-training  in  order  to  improve  his 
skills  or  prepare  for  a new  occupation.  Accreditation  can  improve  occu- 
pational education  by  helping  institutions  to  live  up  to  this  fundamental 
American  ideal. 

Second,  accrediting  agencies  may  help  to  improve  occupational  edu- 
cation by  improving  the  climate  (environment)  for  occupational  education. 
There  are  two  dimensions  of  the  climate  for  occupational  education.  One 
dimension  is  external  to  the  local  school  system;  the  other  is  internal. 
Externally,  the  climate  is  conditioned  by  national  goals  which  relate  to 
minimizing  unemployment  and  underemployment.  At  another  level  it  is  in- 
fluenced by  3tate  and  local  goals,  encompassing  the  policies  of  state  and 
local  boards  of  education  which  specify  the  importance  of  preparing  persons 
for  employment  and  encourage  school  systems  to  develop  comprehensive  occu- 
pational education  programs.  Finally,  there  is  a climate  of  community 
opinion  and  attitude  toward  the  significance  of  preparing  people  for  occu- 
pational proficiency.  This  includes  the  combination  of  social,  economic, 
and  political  factors  which  impinge  directly  and  indirectly  upon  the  develop 
ment  and  implementation  of  adequate  curricular  offerings  leading  to  the 
preparation  for  employment. 

Internally,  the  climate  relates  to  the  status  of  occupational  edu- 
cation programs  in  the  school  system.  This  includes  insuring  that  the  total 
curriculum  is  work-related  and  work-oriented,  insuring  that  adequate  options 
and  alternatives  are  provided  in  the  curriculum,  and  insuring  that  there  is 
a realistic  guidance  program  available  which  is  coordinated  with  the  in- 
structional program  on  one  hand,  and  the  abilities  and  expectations  of 
individuals  on  the  other. 
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Third,  this  paper  has  presented  the  process  of  planning  and  evalu- 
ation .as  a continuous,  dynamic  process.  This  process  includes  the  esta- 
blishment of  goals,  the  specification  of  product  and  process  objectives, 
the  installation  of  the  process,  and  the  observance  of  output  and  out- 
comes in  relation  to  objectives  and  goals,  respectively.  If  the  process 
is  realistic,  then  the  objectives  will  be  based  on  contemporary  manpower 
requirements  and  future  projections  as  well  as  on  the  occupational  needs 
of  the  individuals  in  the  system,  if  the  system  is  effective,  then  the 
output  will  approximate  the  objectives,  and  the  outcomes  will  approximate 
the  goals.  Outcomes,  by  definition,  are  the  result  of  the  interaction  of 
the  output  with  the  environment,  and  this  interaction  may  militate  against 
the  effectiveness  of  the  total  program.  Thus,  goals,  objectives,  and  process 
may  need  to  be  adjusted  constantly  for  maximum  effectiveness.  In  the  final 
analysis,  the  effectiveness  of  the  program  is  contingent  upon  the  employ- 
ability  of  the  product  of  the  system.  The  accreditation  agency  has  the 
responsibility  to  communicate  to  its  membership  the  prerequisites  for  con- 
tinued excellence,  including  the  factors  and  conditions  that  distinguish 
between  adequate  and  inadequate  programs. 

Constraints  of  time  and  resources  may  not  permit  a detailed  exami- 
nation of  each  institution's  planning  and  evaluation  process.  For  this 
reason,  the  accreditation  agency  may  be  thought  of  as  having  a monitoring 
function  to  insure  that  the  process  is  adequate  for  the  task.  Hence,  the 
entire  planning  and  evaluation  process  should  be  examined  during  the  course 
of  accreditation,  as  well  as  the  evidence  that  the  institution  is  willing  to 
accept  that  its  goals  and  objectives  are  attained. 
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In  the  real  world,  environmental  constraints  militate  against 
the  breadth  and  effectiveness  of  programs  of  occupational  education, 
thereby  reducing  the  probability  that  the  individual  will  be  prepared 
for  an  appropriate  and  reasonable  career*  The  environmental  constraints 
relate  broadly  to  the  extent  to  which  the  community  is  willing  to  commit 
its  resources  to  preparing  its  members  for  employment.  Hence,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  assume  that  the  accreditation  process  should  examine  the 
environmental  constraints  as  part  of  the  process  of  evaluation  and  accre- 
ditation. 

Finally,  the  process  of  evaluation,  including  accreditation,  must 
be  viewed  as  a dynamic  process,  which,  like  the  process  that  it  evaluates 
is  subject  to  constant  improvement.  This  means  that  the  evaluation  and 
accreditation  process  should  be  subject  to  external  validation  against 
standards  required  for  proficiency  in  the  labor  force.  The  model  which 
we  have  presented  today  appears  valid  in  the  light  of  the  national  goals 
which  exist  today.  As  goals  change,  and  as  evaluation  technology  improves, 
we  can  expect  changes  in  our  evaluation  strategies  and  changes  in  our 
approach  to  occupational  education.  Such  is  the  nature  of  a dynamic  world. 
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FOREWORD 


This  booklet  is  addressed  to  the  career  serviceman,  a 
competent  and  proven  individual  who,  as  he  approaches 
retirement  from  the  military  service,  is  confronted  with  « 
task  he  has  never  had  to  do  before-organ  ize  for  entry  into  a 
second  career. 

I am  confident  that  those  for  whom  this  booklet  has  been 
written  will  address  themselves  to  civilian  life  with  the  same 
qualities  of  self-reliance  they  applied  to  their  military 
responsibilities;  that  they  will  use  the  information  provided 
by  the^e  pages  to  embark  upon  new  and  rewarding  careers; 
and  that  they  will  use  the  counseling  and  referral  services 
available  to  them  in  clarifying  and  giving  effect  to  their 
future  efforts. 

Your  association  with  the  National  Government  will 
continue  beyond  your  retirement;  its  numerous  Departments 
and  Agencies,  many  of  which  are  specifically  mentioned  in 
this  booklet,  will  remain  ready  to  assist  you.  Wherever  you 
locate,  you  will  acquire  the  services  of  State  and  local 
governments.  These  are  also  pointed  out  in  the  pages  that 
follow. 

The  termination  of  a long  and  honorable  military  career  is 
a starting  point  toward  further  personal  satisfactions,  wheth- 
er they  are  in  industry  or  commerce,  education,  or  public 
service. 

On  behalf  of  your  Government,  I offer  my  thanks  for 
your  past  service  and  Godspeed  for  your  future  life. 


Assistant  Secretary  of  defense 
Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs 
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PREFACE 


Each  part  of  this  booklet  is  designed  for  practical  use 
by  the  military  retiree.  It  is  not  expected  that  its  entire 
contents  will  be  applicable  to  all  individuals,  nor  that  the 
information  it  contains  will  completely  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  any  one  person.  Each  man  must  answer  certain 
questions  for  himself,  perhaps  with  the  assistance  of  a pro- 
fessional counselor. 

It  is  intended  that  this  booklet  provide  the  retiree  with 
workable  solutions  to  his  own  retirement  situation  and 
assist  him  in  resolving  the  transition  between  military  and 
civilian  life. 

In  approaching  second  career  employment,  the  service- 
man must  take  four  steps: 

• First,  review  his  experience  (Section  1). 

• Second,  develop  his  civilian  employment  objec- 
tives (Section  2). 

• Next,  prepare  for  his  job  search  (Sections  3 and  4). 

• Finally,  negotiate  for  his  employment  (Section  61. 

Taken  one  at  a time,  and  at  a pace  which  allows  for 
adequate  reflection  and  information-gathering,  these  steps 
will  bring  the  second  career  within  reach,  steadily  and 
surely,  until  it  can  be  grasped. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  year  you  retire,  whether  it  is  this  year  or  the  next, 
you  will  join  over  60,000  other  men  who  are  entering 
civilian  life  after  completing  their  military  careers. 

Like  yourself,  they  will  have  numerous  advantages,  both 
as  veterans  and  as  military  retirees.  They  will  face  the  same 
problems  you  will: 

• Choosing  a new  career. 

• Finding  where  their  talents  are  wanted,  with 
adequate  pay,  and  in  a locality  satisfactory  to 
them  and  their  families. 

• Adjusting  to  the  civilian  world,  such  as  learning 
the  civilian  job  market,  getting  accustomed  to  new 
terms  and  methods  of  operation,  and  finding  out 
how  to  present  themselves  to  their  best  advantage 
in  civilian  life. 

The  purpose  of  this  guide  is  to  reduce  such  problems, 
and  make  the  transition  from  military  to  civilian  life  as 
smooth  as  possible  for  you. 

The  transition  period  between  being  a career  military 
man  and  a civilian  is  not  the  day  of  retirement.  Retirement 
day-"R-Day" -is  just  about  in  the  center  of  a period  that 
may  last  as  long  as  four  years.  At  least  half  of  this  period  is 
during  the  last  two  years  of  your  military  service.  The  other 
half  is  in  your  second  career,  following  retirement,  when 
you  may  still  be  searching  for  the  right  slot  and  may  still 
need  assistance. 
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Look  at  it  this  way: 

R-Day  minus  2+  years : You  are  a career  military  man. 
Your  career  has  developed  to  the  point  where  you  are  a 
senior  officer  or  NCO  and  will  continue  untii  the  day  you 
retire,  with  added  experience  and  perhaps  with  the  addition 
of  skills  you  have  not  acquired  before.  Meanwhile,  you 
know,  or  feel,  that  your  military  career  is  coming  to  an  end; 
so,  you  begin  to  think  about  what  you  are  going  to  do 
after  you  leave  the  service  and  begin  to  prepare  for  it. 

R-Day  minus  2 years:  By  this  time,  the  date  of  R-Day  is 
more  definite  and  you  have  started  to  make  more  definite 
retirement  plans.  Sometime  in  the  next  2 years  you  will 
find  a need  for  guidance,  for  professional  counseling,  and 
assistance  in  preparing  for  your  future. 

R-Day  minus  6 months:  You  become  eligible  to  register 
with  the  Department  of  Defense  REFERRAL  Program.  By 
this  time,  you  may  have  been  counseled,  refined  what  you 
want  to  do  (and  are  able  to  do)  into  some  definite  civilian 
employment  objectives  and  are  ready  to  try  a selected  second 
career.  The  REFERRAL  Program  is  designed  to  bring  you 
into  contact  with  employers.  It  is  described  briefly  on  page 
5. 

R-Day:  Your  day  of  retirement,  after  20  years  or  more 
of  military  service.  You  may  or  may  not  have  established 
exactly  what  you  want  to  do,  or  found  a specific  job  in  a 
selected  career,  but  you  know  how  it  is  done  and  whereto 
go  for  further  assistance. 

R-Day  plus  2 years : For  a while  during  this  period  you 
are  more  a military  man  than  you  are  a civilian.  After  20  or 
more  years  in  uniform,  your  total  adjustment  to  civilian  life 
will  take  more  than  a few  months.  During  this  time,  you 
may  change  jobs,  or  even  change  careers.  What  you  learned 
about  career  selection  and  jobseeking  before  retirement  will 
remain  useful.  The  services  available  to  you  as  a retiree  will 
continue  to  help  you: 

• The  Veterans  Administration 

• The  United  States  Training  and  Employment 
Service 
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• Public  services  (State  and  local  government 
facilities) 

• Private  post-retirement  services 

Such  is  the  normal  sequence  for  each  of  the  many  men 
who  retire  from  the  Armed  Forces  each  year. 

The  most  important  step-one  you  can  begin  now-is  a 
candid  review  of  your  own  experience.  You  will  find  such  a 
review  of  greatest  advantage  if  you  do  it  before  you  leave 
the  service  and  before  you  have  made  a decision  on  what 
you  are  going  to  do  in  civilian  life.  You  can  do  much  of  this 
review  yourself,  but  few  men  can  do  all  of  it  by  themselves. 
You  probably  will  need  a counselor  after  your  first  efforts 
fit  reviewing  yourself.  Such  counselors  are  available  to  you 
in  the  service,  for  guidance  in  this  task. 


The  Counselor 

The  counselor's  job  is  to  offer  you  his 
professional  assistance.  He  is  not  a miracle 
worker.  He  will  not  be  able  to  find  you  a job, 
but  can  help  you  find  one  for  yourself.  He  will 
not  make  decisions  for  you  but  he  will  be  able 
to  help  you  see  yourself  more  clearly  than  you 
can  alone.  His  time  is  available  to  help  you  with 
your  problems,  but  you  can  save  your  own 
time-and  his  time-by  thinking  through  your 
problems  and  assets  before  talking  with  him. 


Counseling  within  the  services  will  include  the  oppor- 
tunity to  register  with  the  Department  of  Defense  RE* 
FERRAL  Program  mentioned  above.  REFERRAL  is  a 
service  offered  to  you  as  a prospective  retiree  and  is  entirely 
voluntary. 
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The  REFERRAL  Program 

One  of  the  major  keys  to  your  transition 
to  civilian  life  is  contained  in  the  Department 
of  Defense  REFERRAL  Program.  This  program 
is  designed  to  assist  in  the  employment  of  all 
military*  retirees.  It  provides  for  counseling 
services  before  retirement,  and  voluntary  regis- 
tration into  a computerized  system  that 
matches  men  and  jobs  on  a nationwide  basis. 

To  the  individual,  the  REFERRAL  Program 
means  providing  accurate  information  on  a 
registration  form  that  will  permit  computer 
storage  and  retrieval  of  his  personal  data.  This 
information  will  be  stored  in  the  computer  for 
subsequent  matching  with  job  opportunities 
as  they  are  received.  Employers  will  be  notified 
of  your  qualifications  and  desires  whenever 
they  match  the  jobs  offered;  employers  in- 
terested in  you  and  your  talents  will  then  be 
able  to  work  directly  with  you,  for  further  in- 
formation or  an  employment  interview.  This 
first  step  brings  you  into  contact  with  a pro- 
spective employer.  The  rest  is  up  to  you. 

To  the  employers,  the  REFERRAL  Program 
provides  a list  of  selected  men  who  can  fulfill 
the  requirements  of  the  offered  jobs.  Abbrevi- 
ated resumes  of  the  qualifications  of  these  men, 
and  information  on  how  they  can  be  contacted, 
are  received  by  the  employers.  Thereafter,  each 
employer  can  communicate  directly  with  the 
individuals  he  feels  most  suit  his  requirements. 

REFERRAL  does  not  guarantee  jobs— it  of- 
fers job  opportunities. 
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Much  of  what  is  contained  in  this  guide  is  directly 
applicable  to  the  REFERRAL  Program:  the  evaluation  of 
his  own  military  career  that  each  man  must  make;  sources 
of  information  about  the  job  market;  the  techniques  of 
business  correspondence  and  personal  resumes;  and  the 
elements  of  negotiating  with  an  employer  about  a job 
position. 

This  guide  is  intended  to  help  you  plan  your  initial 
steps  toward  a second  career  and  start  you  thinking  about 
your  long-range  objectives. 

The  average  man  retiring  from  the  services  today  can 
look  forward  to  20,  30,  or  more  years  of  active  and 
productive  life.  He  cannot  plan  that  many  years  ahead  with 
the  precision  of  a military  operation.  The  social  and 
physical  environment,  and  the  nature  of  jobs  will  change 
too  rapidly  to  make  the  future  certain.  Individuals  change 
and  grow  during  such  a period  of  time. 

Many  men  who  have  never  been  in  the  Armed  Forces 
have  experienced  the  same  change  of  career  that  you  will 
encounter  on  retirement  from  the  service.  Some  of  these 
were  closed  out  of  careers  which  became  obsolete,  and 
forced  into  new  careers.  Some  moved  into  new  careers 
created  by  new  technology.  This  is  the  world  you  are 
entering.  Your  plans  must  be  flexible  enough  to  follow 
opportunities  as  they  arise. 

In  this  guide,  you  will  be  asked  to  examine  yourself  and 
make  some  preliminary  decisions  on  what  you  want  from  a 
second  career. 

With  your  cooperation,  it  will  help  you  relate  yourself 
to  . . . Tomorrow. 
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WHO  ARE  YOU? 

To  see  yourself  as  others  see  you,  look  at  some  of  the 
men  of  your  rank  and  seniority: 

• With  few  exceptions  they  are  hale  and  hearty.  The 
military  life  is  not  an  easy  one  and  anyone  who 
spends  20  years  or  more  in  it  is  pretty  strong  and 
sound,  much  more  so  than  the  average  man  his  age 
in  civilian  life. 

• Most  of  them  are  entering  civilian  life  with  an 
annual  retirement  income  for  the  remainder  of 
their  lives. 

• Every  one  is  mature,  experienced,  well  traveled, 
with  established  skills. 

• Each  has  been  a success  in  his  military  career, 
compared  numerous  times  with  men  of  h is  own  age 
and  experience  and  promoted  or  retained  on 
active  duty  because  his  qualifications  were  superior 
to  other  men  of  his  rank  and  experience. 


• All  have  exercised  authority  over  others  and  know 
the  responsibilities  of  leadership  and  supervision, 

These  are  exceptional  qualifications;  you  are  an  excep- 
tion if  you  don't  possess  them  ail. 

There  are  many  other  assets  that  can  be  added  to  these 
personal  qualifications:  special  privileges  as  a retired  mili- 
tary man  on  bases  and  other  facilities;  medical  care;  an 
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established  insurance  program;  dependents  and  survivor 
benefits;  perhaps  some  property  or  substantial  savings. 

Your  own  service  will  give  you  all  you  need  to  know 
about  your  continuing  military  status,  your  civilian  status, 
the  privileges  you  will  retain,  and  the  benefits  you  have 
earned.  Much  of  that  information  has  a bearing  on  what  is 
in  this  guide,  but  it  will  not  be  repeated  here  in  any  detail. 
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There  are  also  some  disadvantages. 

You  art  entering  a different  kind  of  world  from  that 
you  have  known  for  many  years.  You  will  have  to  adapt  to 
it  in  your  own  way. 

You  are  used  to  assigned  tasks  and  specific  deadlines, 
clear  lines  of  authority,  and  easily  identifiable  rank  and 
seniority.  You  are  used  to  integrity,  in  stating  and  hearing 
facts  without  much  need  for  questioning  them.  Many  of 
these  things  you  take  as  a matter  of  course  are  less  precise, 
and  less  obvious,  in  the  world  outside  of  the  military. 

You  have  probably  done  many  things  for  many  years 
that  do  not  appear  to  have  a direct  relationship  to  any 
function  outside  the  Armed  Forces.  What  does  a bomb 
disposal  technician,  or  an  intelligence  officer,  do  in  civilian 
life?  How  many  jet  engine  mechanics,  or  senior  infantry 
officers,  can  business  or  industry  absorb  each  year? 


You  may  even  find  it  hard  to  communicate  with  others 
in  speech  or  writing,  with  your  vocabulary  of  military 
terminology. 

You  also  may  find  that  the  decisions  required  of  you  in 
your  personal  life  are  something  new  and  different.  For  a 
long  time,  what  happened  to  you  was  largely  dictated  by 
your  military  status.  What  happened  to  your  family  during 
the  same  period  was  also  a result  of  orders  from  above. 
Now,  you  will  find  each  of  these  decisions  largely  an 
independent  one;  with  your  own  future  and  that  of  your 
family,  affected  by  your  personal  judgment. 
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A LOOK  IN  THE  MIRROR 


What  you  need  first  is  a sincere  examination  of  yourself. 
It  is  essential  that  you  review  your  experience  before 
making  any  decisions  such  as  a new  career.  Such  a review 
will  add  to  the  wisdom  of  your  eventual  choice  of  career 
and  serve  you  as  a useful  tool  in  your  later  search  for 
employment  and  negotiations  with  employers. 

Think  over  your  abilities-what  you  do  well  and  what 
you  do  less  well  than  others. 

Think  over  your  skills: 

Technical  skills  are  those  concerned  with  data  or 
things. 

Organizational  skills  are  those  concerned  with  plan- 
ning, organizing,  directing,  negotiating,  and  represent- 
ing the  activities  of  an  organization. 

• Prepare  a list  of  the  things  you  have  done  during 
your  military  career.  A convenient  form  for  this  is 
provided  on  page  16  following.  From  such  a list,  a 
counselor  will  be  able  to  relate  your  service 
experience  and  skills  to  civilian  vocations. 

• In  going  back  over  the  things  you  have  done,  think 
about  whether  they  represent  technical  skills,  or 
organizational  skills,  or  both.  Remember  that 
technical  skills  also  include  such  things  as  speak- 
ing, writing,  teaching,  inspecting,  reviewing,  and 
analyzing.  Organizational  skills  include  the  manage- 
ment of  funds,  public  utilities,  and  public  services. 

• Think  about  what  you  have  done  the  way  a civilian 
would:  were  you  a supervisor,  and  manager,  or  an 
executive?  A supervisor  manages  workers  who  are 
in  direct  contact  with  the  means  of  production  or 
the  providing  of  services.  A manager  exercises 
control  over  supervisors  and  evaluates  results.  An 
executive  is  involved  with  long  range  programs, 
goals,  and  policies. 
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• Ask  yourself  what  practical  knowledge  you  have 
obtained  during  your  career.  What  do  you  know 
about  materials,  equipment,  procedures,  tech- 
niques, or  processes?  How  much  initiative,  adapt- 
ability, or  judgment  have  you  had  to  exercise? 
How  much  work  have  you  had  to  delegate,  or 
coordinate?  How  much  time  have  you  spent  in 
training  other  men  to  do  things? 

Try  to  look  at  your  past  military  assignments  a little 
differently  from  the  way  you  saw  them  before,  sifting  out 
the  abilities  you  displayed  in  each  one.  Examine  them  with 
further  questions: 

• What  was  the  situation  when  you  arrived  and  how 
did  it  change  while  you  were  there?  How  much  did 
you  affect  that  change?  What  job  knowledge  did 
you  bring  to  that  assignment?  Were  you  specially 
trained  for  it,  or  did  you  have  to  prepare  yourself 
for  it  before-or  during-the  assignment? 

• What  did  you  need  to  do  the  job: 

Initiative? 

Adaptability?  Versatility? 

Judgment? 

Technical  skills? 

• What  was  your  level  of  personal  responsibility? 
What  resources  were  you  responsible  for?  How 
many  men  did  you  supervise?  How  did  you  control 
them?  With  whom  did  you  have  to  work  outside 
your  unit?  How  did  you  function  where  coordina- 
tion was  complex? 

• What  special  skills,  in  addition  to  your  military 
specialty,  did  you  use: 

Speaking? 

Writing? 

Teaching? 

Inspecting? 

Reviewing? 
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LOOK  AT  YOURSELF 
PRIOR  TO  COUNSELING 


• What  managerial  skills  did  you  have  to  use: 

Financial? 

Control  or  system 
management? 

Coordination? 

Working  with  both 
industry  and  government? 

Operating  services,  or 
utilities? 

Try  listing  your  many  military  assignments,  not  in 
chronological  order,  but  according  to  what  you  showed  by 
doing  them.  See  if  you  can  organize  them  so  they  show  an 
analysis  of  your  experience.  One  example  of  this  technique 
is  shown  below;  it  is  only  a demonstration,  since  each  man 
has  his  own  background  end  will  end  up  with  a different 
breakdown  of  skills  and  abilities. 

The  preparation  of  such  a record,  tailored  to  your  own 
background,  will  summarize  your  occupational  experience. 
You  will  find  that  you  need  this  information  in  many  ways 
and  that  it  will  be  useful  to  you  numerous  times,  both  in 
your  preparation  for  the  job  search  and  in  the  search  itself. 

This  record  will  also  let  you  get  extra  mileage  out  of 
your  time  spent  with  a counselor.  He  will  be  able  to  get 
down  to  significant  topics  and  questions  much  sooner  if  he 
does  not  have  to  dig  out  the  information  already  shown  in 
convenient  form.  What  you  have  developed  can  be  used  by 
both  you  and  your  counselor  toward  sound  decisions 
related  to  your  own  future. 

FINANCIAL  STATUS 

Along  with  your  other  considerations,  examine  your 
financial  status;  it,  too,  is  a part  of  who  and  what  you  are. 

• List  your  assets:  savings,  investments,  equity  in 
property,  vehicles,  personal  property,  and  insur- 
ance policies  at  their  real  worth. 
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• List  your  liabilities;  bills,  mortgage  balances,  and 
othu*  unpaid  obligations. 

• List  your  total  estimated  income  after  retirement, 
from  ail  sources;  compare  it  with  known  recurring 
annual  expenses. 

• Project  your  financial  status  beyond  military  retire- 
ment, considering  such  factors  as:  Federal  income 
tax,  State  income  and  property  taxes,  education 
plans  for  dependents,  major  investments  foreseen 
(house,  automobile  replacement,  boat),  travel  and 
recreation  plans  after  retirement,  and  cost  of  living 
index  for  potential  locations. 

Analysis  of  yojr  financial  status  will  show  certain  fixed 
costs  and  some  nonfixed,  or  flexible,  costs.  These  are 
important.  Keep  them  and  modify  them  as  you  make 
decisions  that  affect  your  figures;  selection  of  location, 
estimated  starting  salary  in  your  selected  career  field,  or 
low-income  period  during  training  or  educational  prepara- 
tion. 

COUNSELING 

It  is  not  always  easy  for  a person  to  look  at  himself  with 
complete  objectivity.  Neither  is  it  easy  to  locate  and  review 
all  the  material  that  can  be  useful  in  comparing  military 
assignments  to  civilian  occupations.  These  are  functions 
where  you  can  use  the  help  of  a counselor  to  find  the 
abilities  you  take  with  you  into  civilian  life.  Your  service 
can  provide  such  counseling;  so  can  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration; so  can  other  Government  or  private  agencies  listed 
on  page  . 

Your  service  counselor-and  the  others  in  varying 
degrees-can  do  certain  things  for  you; 

• Use  the  several  service  manuals  that  describe 
military  specialities  and  relate  them  to  civilian 
occupation  lists  produced  either  by  the  services,  or 
b,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 
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• Find  out,  by  talking  with  you  and  reviewing  your 
service  record,  the  technical  or  organizational  skills 
you  have  that  may  not  show  up  in  your  own 
self-examination. 
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• Identify  the  abilities  you  have  developed  during 
your  military  career  and  relate  them  to  civilian 
opportunities. 


• Relate  the  level  of  your  military  experience  to 
similar  levels  in  business  and  industry  that  may  be 
unfamiliar  to  you. 

• Advise  you  on  career  fields  in  civilian  life  that  best 
match  your  abilities  and  desires. 


A counselor  can  assist  you  in  these  many  ways,  but  he  is 
neither  you  nor  God.  It  would  take  him  years  to  know  as 
much  about  you  as  you  already  know  about  yourself. 
He  is  not  all  powerful  and  he  is  not  ail  wise.  He  can  help 
you  with  specialized  knowledge  and  specialized  resources, 
but  he  can  help  you  best  if  you  have  come  to  grips  with 
some  of  the  problems  and  circumstances  of  your  own 
retirement  before  ever  talking  with  him. 


There  are  things  a counselor  cannot  do: 

• He  cannot  guarantee  you  a job.  This  is  something 
that  must  be  done  by  you,  with  his  help,  but  the 
major  part  of  the  task  is  yours. 

• He  cannot  act  as  your  secretary.  The  clerical  work, 
the  writing  of  your  resume,  the  library  research, 
and  correspondence  must  come  from  your  own 
resources,  not  his.  He  can  guide  you  and  advise, 
but  the  actual  mechanics  of  your  job  search  is  your 
own  affair. 

• He  is  not  responsible  for  the  accuracy  of  informa- 
tion you  put  in  your  REFERRAL  registration 
form,  your  resume,  or  other  documents  involving 
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ANALYSIS  OF  MAJOR  MILITARY  ASSIGNMENTS 


General 

Category 

Type  of 
Activity 

Most  Recent 
Assignment 

Previous 

Assignment 

Previous 

Assignment 

Initiative, 

Adapt* 

ability, 

Respon- 

sibility 

Started  New 
Activities 

Handled  Peak 
Loads  and 
Changing 
Demands 

Made  Major 
Decisions 

Super- 

vision 

and 

Manage- 

ment 

Upper, 

Level 

Manager 

Mid-level 

Manager 

First-line 

Supervisor 

Special 

Skills 

Speaking/ 

Writing/ 

Teaching 

Inspection/ 

Review 

Private 

Industry 

Contacts 

Service  or 

Utility 

Operations 
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ANALYSIS  OF  MAJOR  MILITARY  ASSIGNMENTS 


General 

Category 

Type  of 
Activity 

Most  Recent 
Assignment 

Previous 

Assignment 

Previous 

Assignment 

Technical 
Skills  and 
Knowledge 
of  Indus- 
trial 

Processes 

Electronic- 

Electrical 

Mechanical/ 
Power  Equip- 
ment 

Precision 

Tools 

Scientific, 

Technical, 

Profession 

Skills 

Computer/ 

ADP 

Personnel/ 

Training 

Health/ 

Medical 

Communi- 

cations 

Transport/ 

Traffic 

Control 

Business 

Management 

Procurement 

Supply 

0 


2000 
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YOU 


your  own  personal  background.  Accurac/  Is  impor- 
tant, but  It  must  be  assumed  as  your  own 
responsibility. 

You  will  find  that  your  counselor  will  try  to  think  with 
you,  not  apart  from  you.  His  is  not  a paperwork  job,  it  is 
working  with  people  like  yourself.  He  may  ask  questions, 
but  will  want  you  to  do  most  of  the  talking.  He  needs  what 
you  already  know  before  he  can  help  you  on  your  way:  by 
focusing  you  on  some  general  or  specific  objective,  con- 
sidering the  alternatives  open  to  you,  clearing  up  some  of 
the  things  that  may  be  troubling  you,  and  fixing  in  your 
own  mind  the  qualifications  you  have  that  mean  something 
in  civilian  life. 


YOUR  COUNSELOR  CAN  HELP  YOU  . . . 

-formulate  an  employment  objective  . . . 

-explore  all  the  alternatives  open  to  you  . . . 

-prepare  a resume  which  presents  your  qualifications 
....  in  terms  of  what  you  can  do  for  an  employer 

-locate  information  about  employment. 

Your  counselor  can  help  you  do 
these  things ; he  cannot  do  them 
for  you. 


ANXIETIES 

One  of  the  more  difficult  things  to  recognize  and  face  up 
to  is  the  natural  concern  of  most  men  on  making  such  a 
fundamental  change  in  their  way  of  life  as  you  will  make  on 
retirement  from  the  Armed  Forces.  Most  probably,  the 
subject  will  come  up  at  some  time  during  your  discussions 
with  a counscTor.  It  is  something  else  you  should  think  over 
before  getting  down  to  the  actual  counseling. 
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What  disturbs  you  the  most  about  leaving  the  service?  ^ 

ARE 

• Is  it  the  fact  of  living  in  the  civilian  world  as  a ygy 

civilian  after  so  many  years  of  military  life?  ? 

• Is  it  losing  the  clear  and  well-defined  social 
structure  of  the  military  and  going  into  an  environ* 
ment  where  it's  no  longer  easy  to  know  who  is 
who? 

• Would  you  like  to  stay  in  the  military  service,  or  at 
least  continue  to  work  for  the  government,  but  feel 
yourself  frozen  out  of  these  occupations  by  regula- 
tions or  laws? 

• Are  you  unsure  of  civilian  seniority  rules,  retire- 
ment systems,  and  policies  concerning  middle-aged 
men  getting  and  holding  jobs? 

• Do  you  feel  that  you  lack  an  appropriate  skill  for 
the  transition  to  civilian  life? 

There  are  similar  questions  that  can  be  asked,  each 
related  to  some  sense  of  uneasiness  about  leaving  the  service 
or  entering  civilian  life.  Whatever  causes  you  concern  is 
worth  a further  examination. 

Some  of  the  problems  may  be  cleared  up  by  informa- 
tion-facts. For  instance:  the  question  of  continued  Gov- 
ernment service  as  a civilian  can  be  specifically  resolved  by 
official  information  on  dual  compensation  laws  available  at 
any  military  post  or  station.  Restrictions  on  your  activities 
as  a civilian  with  retired  military  status  are  explained  in 
detail  in  directives  available  to  you  at  any  military 
installation.  There  are  other  references,  a number  of  them 
mentioned  later  in  this  booklet,  that  provide  reliable 
information  on  civilian  business  and  industry,  cost  of  living 
in  various  areas,  tax  rates  in  the  several  States,  union  and 
industry  fringe  benefits,  and  other  matters  that  may  trouble 
you  only  because  of  their  unfamiliarity. 
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Less  easy  to  define,  or  answer,  are  the  anxieties  about 
leaving  the  service  because  you  have  been  satisfied  with  the 
life  it  offered  and  feel  you  are  losing  something  important 
to  you  on  your  departure.  If  such  is  the  case,  you  still  have 
to  face  the  fact  of  leaving  the  service;  face  yourself,  also, 
and  try  to  determine  what  your  problem-your  "hang* 
up"-is.  Perhaps  some  of  the  following  information  will 
help: 


• Many  men  have  found  satisfaction  in  the  service 
because  it  offered  them  stability.  For  some,  it  was 
the  knowledge  that  there  are  no  lay-offs  in  the 
sense  that  they  occur  in  civilian  life.  For  others, 
the  service  gave  them  the  stability  of  performing 
tasks  they  considered  important,  responsible,  cre- 
ative, and  demanding.  For  some,  service  life 
strengthened  and  supported  them;  the  uniform 
added  self-respect  and  meaning  to  what  they  were 
doing;  they  appreciated  the  authority  and  direction 
they  received,  the  specific  orders  on  where  to  go 
and  what  task  to  perform,  and  the  instructions  on 
what  to  wear  at  given  times,  or  how  to  conduct 
themselves  in  given  circumstances. 

• Many  men  have  enjoyed  the  upward  climb,  the 
competition,  and  the  rewards  of  satisfactory  serv- 
ice that  carried  them  to  the  top  of  their  profession. 
It  is  not  easy  for  these  to  start  over  again  in  a new 
career,  losing  much  of  what  they  have  earned  in 
the  way  of  status  and  self-satisfaction.  These  men 
feel  like  a whale  being  turned  into  a minnow. 

• A number  of  men  retire  each  year  as  a result  of 
failure  of  selection  for  promotion,  in  the  case  of 
officers,  or  of  having  received  lower  performance 
ratings  in  recent  years.  These  are  shocking  events 
to  men  who  have  been  in  the  high  group  for  many 
years.  It  mars  their  confidence  at  precisely  the  time 
they  need  confidence  and  often  results  in  bitter- 
ness toward  a system  to  which  they  have  given 
many  years  of  loyalty. 
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The  married  man  of  the  age  at  which  most  men  retire 
from  the  services  may  have  additional  circumstances  that 
add  to  the  personal  problems  of  retirement.  His  wife  will 
have  some  of  her  own  views  on  the  conversion  from 
military  life  to  civilian  life:  where  to  live,  how  to  live,  what 
kind  of  home  to  have,  what  kind  of  income  will  be 
required.  This  may  be  a trying  time  for  her,  too,  and  add  to 
the  pressures  on  the  man  actually  retiring. 
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The  children  of  a service  couple  planning  retirement  may 
be  in  their  own  difficult  adolescent  years,  creating  even 
more  pressure  on  the  retiree. 


On  approaching  retirement,  some  men  experience  all  of 
these  pressures;  few  men  experience  none  of  them.  Your 
own  situation  may  fall  somewhere  in  between  these  two 
extremes.  Whatever  your  personal  problems,  they  are 
bound  to  have  some  effect  on  how  you  feel  as  retirement 
approaches. 

It  is  quite  normal  for  a man  to  begin  to  be 
disturbed  about  his  forthcoming  retirement  as 
early  as  2 or  3 years  before  his  final  day  of 
duty. 


It  is  equally  normal  for  a man  to  feel  confused 
about  who  he  is,  or  what  he  is  going  to  do, 
immediately  after  hanging  up  his  uniform  for 
the  last  time. 


It  is  not  unusual  for  a career  serviceman  to  be 
more  of  a soldier  than  a civilian  for  several 
years  after  he  retires. 


As  you  ask  yourself  "Who  am  I?"  consider  that  you  are 
a little  different  during  the  period  of  transition  from 
military  to  civilian  life  from  the  person  you  were  during 
your  long  service  career,  that  the  transition  is  not  a brief 
one,  and  that  for  some  people  as  normal  as  yourself  it  can 
last  5 years  or  more.  Test  this,  if  you  choose,  by  asking 
some  of  your  friends  who  retired  several  years  ago:  "How 
many  different  things  did  you  do  the  first  few  years?  How 
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many  different  jobs  did  you  try  before  you  settled  into  the 
one  you  have  now?  How  many  times  did  you  move  in  the 
first  two  years?" 

If  you  wish  to  test  this  further,  ask  yourself? 


• Now  that  I am  approaching  retirement,  do  I feel 
any  bitterness  or  disappointment  about  my  service 
that  I didn't  have  a few  years  back?  Do  I feel  that 
today's  servicemen  aren't  as  good  as  those  of  former 
days,  or  that  the  senior  officers  don't  know  as  much 
as  they  used  to  know?  Do  I feel  that  discipline 
has  gone  downhill  in  recent  years? 

• Am  I more  irritable  now?  Am  I getting  along  less 
well  with  the  men  I work  with?  Am  I having  more 
friction  with  my  family  than  I used  to? 

• Do  the  more  recent  service  procedures  annoy  me? 
Would  I prefer  to  go  back  to  the  way  we  were 
doing  things  a few  years  ago? 

• Have  I lost  interest,  efficiency,  or  energy  to  do  my 
job? 

• Am  I less  temperate  about  eating  or  drinking  than  I 
used  to  be? 

If  you  recognize  any  of  these  as  applicable  to  yourself, 
also  recognize  that  they  are  not  uncommon  among  the 
many  thousands  of  officers  and  senior  noncommissioned 
officers  retiring  every  year.  Knowing  this,  you  know 
yourself  better. 


POSITIVE  FACTORS 


On  the  positive  side,  you  should  recognize  that  your  age 
group  (most  officers  retire  at  about  45  years  of  age;  enlisted 
men  retire  a few  years  younger  than  that)  is  the  same  group 
considered  by  industry  and  commerce  to  be  the  peak 
productive  years  of  their  own  people.  Retirement,  in 
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civilian  life,  means  putting  men  out  to  pasture  at  60  and  65 
years  of  age,  after  40  to  50  years  of  work.  You  are  not  one 
of  these.  You  are  a "will  be,"  not  a "has  been." 

Also  on  the  positive  side  is  one  key  factor  that  each  man 
must  find  for  himself:  a realistic  goal  for  civilian  employ- 
ment, Counselors  and  others  may  help  you  find  this,  but 
the  initial  steps  are  up  to  the  individual.  Try  to  move 
toward  this  goal  yourself;  then,  visit  your  counselor  and  let 
him  check  out  your  ideas.  With  him,  find  out  what  other 
help  exists  to  better  define  your  goal  and  what  alternatives 
are  available  that  will  equally  fulfill  your  requirements. 

The  section  you  have  just  finished  reading  was  meant 
to  help  you  see  yourself  more  clearly.  The  better  you  know 
yourself  the  easier  it  will  be  to  fit  into  a new  and  rewarding 
career. 

Now,  ask  yourself  the  question:  What  do  I want  to  do? 
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WHAT 

DO 

YOU 

2 WANT 

WHAT  DO  YOU  WANT?  ? 

It  is  natural  for  men  who  have  found  a satisfying  way  of 
life  to  wish  to  continue  in  the  same  path.  You  faced  many 
problems  during  the  course  of  your  military  career.  You 
have  been  trained  to  take  care  of  yourself  and  of  others; 
this  has  given  meaning  to  your  life  and  made  you 
important  to  people  other  than  yourself.  You  have  been 
judged  in  terms  of  how  well  you  have  performed  and  how 
much  influence  you  have  exercised.  You  have  good  reason 
to  be  proud  of  these  skills  and  would  miss  the  sense  of 
personal  worth  they  give  you.  It  is  this  feeling  of  personal 
worth  that  would  be  absent  in  an  indefinite  round  of 
leisure,  where  every  day  is  a holiday  and  no  holiday  has 
meaning.  In  approaching  a second  career,  therefore,  the  key 
question  is: 

"How  can  you  attain  the  satisfactions  that  you 
used  to  attain  in  your  first  career?" 

The  answer  to  that  question  is  the  second  major  step 
toward  a second  career:  the  development  of  civilian  em- 
ploy men  t objec  ti  ves. 

As  a result  of  the  economic  independence  you  earned  by 
your  military  service,  you  are  in  a position  to  make  some 
choices: 

• What  do  you  want  from  work ? Even  if  you  are 
financially  independent,  you  probably  wish  to 
work  for  reasons  other  than  money.  A man  who 
has  gone  up  in  a difficult  and  demanding  pro- 
fession such  as  the  Armed  Forces  will  miss  the 
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satisfaction  of  achievement  if  he  stops  work 
entirely.  Most  people  of  your  caliber  want  the 
challenge  that  work  offers;  they  want  to  contribute 
their  talents  to  something.  It  is  more  difficult  for 
such  a person  to  retire  completely-quit  working 
entirely— than  to  remain  active  and  productive. 

• What  field  of  work  should  you  seek ? Whether  you 
want  to  work,  or  must,  the  question  arises  as  to 
what  field  you  work  in  and  whether  you  can 
obtain  the  satisfaction  of  proficiency  in  it. 

You  are  mature  and  knowledgeable.  Your  goals  are  not 
like  those  of  a younger  man;  they  are  tempered  by 
judgment  and  experience.  You  know  the  pleasures  of 
accomplishment  and  adventure,  but  you  also  have  obtained 
respect  for  security.  You  have  known  the  satisfaction  of 
status  and  authority.  You  appreciate  time  to  pursue 
interests  outside  of  the  normal  work  week.  You  probably 
have  definite  ideas  on  where  you  wish  to  locate.  Compare 
your  own  objectives  with  those  usually  associated  with 
mature  people: 

• A chance  to  earn  a good  deal  of  money 

• A steady,  secure  income 

• Activity  that  has  some  meaning  to  others 

• A chance  for  advancement 

• Travel,  or  unusual  experience 

• A highly  respected  position 

• An  opportunity  to  use  special  talents  and  interests 

• Regular  hours,  with  free  time  for  leisure 

• A chance  to  influence,  or  supervise  others 

• An  opportunity  to  be  original  and  inventive 


• Pleasant  friendships 


• No  protracted  absence  from  homelife 
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• Living  in  a desired  locality 


• An  opportunity  to  help  others 


• Being  free  from  supervision 

• Doing  something  for  which  you  will  be  re- 
membered 

You  can  also  recall  past  activities  that  have  been  a source 
of  pride  and  satisfaction  to  you;  experiences  that  gave  you 
exhilaration;  such  things  as  favorable  recognition  from  your 
seniors,  the  men  under  you,  or  the  men  you  worked  with; 
outstanding  successes  in  which  you  were  personally  in- 
volved. These  recollections  are  important,  not  as  reminis- 
cences, but  as  indicators  of  what  you  really  like  and  would 
like  to  experience  further. 

From  such  segments  of  your  own  past,  there  are  clues 
that  will  give  you  a strong  indication  of  where  you  will  find 
real  satisfaction  in  your  life  as  a retiree.  It  is  not  enough  to 
enjoy  in  retrospect  or  by  retelling  them  to  new  acquaint- 
ances. Instead,  you  can  find  areas  in  civilian  life  where  you 
can  rep^t,  in  variety,  the  pleasures  of  past  experiences. 

• What  were  these  pleasurable  experiences? 

• Why  did  you  enjoy  them? 

• What  was  it  about  each  that  makes  you  remember 
it  so  well? 

• What  kind  of  activity  an  you  enter  that  will  let 
you  repeat  them? 

This  guide  cannot  answer  such  questions  about  yourself; 
they  apply  to  the  particular  circumstances  of  each  person. 
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You  may  be  able  to  answer  them  better  by  considering  how 
each  of  the  following  applies  to  you: 

• There  are  certain  things  you  have  done  that  you 
are  definitely  proud  of;  note  these  down  and  jee  if 
what  you  eventually  decide  to  do  will  give  you 
similar  satisfactions. 

• Think  over  the  awards  and  other  forms  of  recogni- 
tion you  have  received.  What  did  you  do  to  get 
them  and  will  your  new  life  offer  the  opportunity 
to  do  these  outstanding  things  again? 

• Have  you  made  suggestions  that  were  adopted  and 
worked  toward  the  improvement  of  an  organiza- 
tion?  Will  you  be  in  a position  to  do  this  again? 

• Think  of  the  times  when  you  were  completely 
absorbed  in  what  you  were  doing.  Ask  yourself 
why  you  were  so  absorbed. 

• Pick  out  what  you  think  were  the  peak  experiences 
of  your  life.  What  was  so  different  about  them  that 
makes  them  stand  out  in  your  mind? 

• You  probably  have  been  elected  by  a group  at  one 
time  or  other,  or  asked  to  be  their  spokesman, 
What  were  the  circumstances;  why  were  you  the 
one  they  wanted  at  the  time? 

• Have  you  ever  started  a new  program  of  some  kind, 
in  the  service,  in  the  school  or  church  you 
attended,  or  in  your  community?  Did  it  catch  on 
and  work? 

• As  you  look  back  over  your  military  career  and 
your  life  prior  to  entering  the  service,  select  what 
you  feel  were  your  outstanding  successes. 

While  you  are  looking  at  yourself  in  this  manner, 
consider  the  failures  you  have  experienced-everyone  has 
had  some.  Such  experiences  can  be  used  as  indicators  of 
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how  you  overcome  difficult  events.  They  can  be  used  also 
as  warning  signals,  alerting  you  to  the  types  of  things  you 
don't  like  to  do,  or  find  it  hard  to  adapt  to. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  a person  to  set  aside  these  failures, 
blaming  them  on  a system,  or  on  other  people  involved  in 
the  same  incident,  and  not  conceding  any  personal  responsi- 
bility for  them.  This  may  be  a convenient  attitude-even 
satisfying— but  by  it  a person  denies  himself  the  valuable 
lessons  to  be  learned  from  failure. 

Begin  by  asking  yourself  when  you  felt  frustrated.  Was  it 
in  a course  of  instruction?  Was  it  in  a certain  assignment,  or 
with  a certain  unit,  or  working  under  a certain  person?  At 
what  times  did  you  feel  insecure  (other  than  the  obvious 
insecurity  of  combat,  the  failure  of  an  aircraft  engine, 
disaster  at  sea,  and  similar  experiences!?  When  and  where 
were  you  most  aggressive,  fighting  against  the  system,  or 
against  another  person  or  group?  When  did  you  feel 
resentful  against  another  person,  or  against  your  unit  or 
service?  Usually,  this  kind  of  feeling  is  a result  of  trying  to 
solve  a hard  problem,  or  having  to  work  your  way  out  of 
some  difficulty.  It  is  a "failure  feeling".  You  have  probably 
had  this  feeling,  perhaps  many  times.  What  v'ere  the 
circumstances? 

• What  have  you  failed  to  accompli:^,  in  the  past  5 
years,  that  you  really  tried  to  do? 

• What  have  you  really  wanted  to  do,  in  the  past  5 
years,  that  never  got  beyond  the  stage  of  wishing 
to  do  them? 

• When  did  you  give  u~  trying  to  do  something  you 
thought  you  wanted  to  do?  Was  it  when  the  going 
got  rough,  or  when  you  realized  you  might  not 
make  it?  Was  it  when  the  competition  got  too 

^ heavy,  or  did  you  just  replace  it  with  a different 
interest? 

• What  were  the  reasons  for  your  failures?  Too 
aggressive,  or  too  timid  about  your  abilities?  Not 


enough  preparation?  Did  you  give  up  because  you 
wanted  to  avoid  failing?  Did  you  find  out  you 
wjren't  really  clear  about  what  you  wanted  to 
accomplish? 

• What  were  the  things  at  which  you  failed  and  did 
you  learn  anything  from  the  experience?  Could 
you  do  it  now,  without  failing? 

Your  answers  to  any  of  these  questions  will  give  you 
some  clues  as  to  what  you  do  well  and  what  you  don't  do 
well;  what  "bugs"  you  and  what  activities  give  you 
satisfaction.  Keep  them  in  mind  as  you  plan  your  retire- 
ment, for  they  represent  your  strong  points  and  the  areas  in 
which  you  can  expect  to  develop  the  fastest. 

In  your  decision  on  what  you  want  to  do,  consider  what 
you  can  do  best  and  use  your  experience  in  recognizing 
those  things  you  can't  do  well.  This  is  another  area  in  which 
counseling  can  be  of  assistance,  but  be  prepared  to  discuss 
your  successes  and  failures,  your  objectives  in  retirement, 
and  your  need  or  desire  to  work. 

Your  financial  situation  and  the  personal  responsibilities 
you  may  have  toward  others-your  immediate  family, 
dependent  parents,  the  support  of  children  of  a previous 
marriage-are  factors  you  should  also  consider  in  making 
your  choices. 

As  a veteran  you  are  eligible  for  a considerable  amount 
of  Government  support  in  preparing  yourself  for  almost 
any  career  you  wish  to  undertake.  As  your  decisions  are 
made,  consider  the  educational  resources  you  can  apply  to 
what  you  want  to  do.  If  you  need  high  school  courses  or 
technical  training  to  adapt  your  military  skills  to  civilian 
employment,  youi  veterans  benefits  will  be  of  substantial 
help.  Bookkeeping,  business  law,  typing,  or  other  special 
courses  can  be  a considerable  asset  in  following  your  career 
path.  Veterans  benefits  include  opportunities  to  complete 
college  or  obtain  advanced  degrees.  Your  own  service  will 
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provide  you  with  the  details  on  these  benefits  and  the 
methods  of  obtaining  them.  Keep  them  in  mind  as  you 
develop  your  future  plans. 


WHAT  The  next  step  is  finding  out  if  there  is  a market  in 
DO  civilian  l»fe  that  matches  your  desires  and  ability. 

YOU 

WANT  Who  wants  you? 

? 
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WHO  WANTS  YOU? 

Now  that  you  have  made  an  initial  reckoning  of 
yourself-the  review  of  experience-^  selected  tome 
activities  in  the  civilian  world  that  interest  you-the 
employment  objectives-you  are  in  a position  to  search  the 
world  of  work  for  occupations  and  industries  that  fit  you  as 
an  individual -the  prepara  r/0/7  for  the  job  search. 

You  began  this  by  learning  about  yourself  and  examin- 
ing your  skills,  talents,  and  desires.  You  have  built  upon 
this  knowledge  by  making  some  decisions  on  what  type  of 
activities  would  give  you  real  satisfaction.  The  next  step  is 
to  go  about  the  process  of  finding  your  particular  path 
toward  an  initial  job  and  eventual  career. 
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YOUR  OCCUPATION  LIST 

You  may  start  by  building  a list  of  potential  occupa- 
tions, based  on  what  you  know  of  yourself.  After  you  have 
made  your  first  list,  go  over  them  with  a variety  of  people 
who  know  you  well  and  see  where  they  agree  or  disagree 
with  your  choices.  Then,  have  them  checked  by  a coun- 
selor; he  is  trained  to  help  you  test  your  ideas,  revise,  and 
expand  them. 

Civilian  employment  may  be  sought  in  any  of  several 
major  sectors  of  the  national  economy,  such  as: 

Federal,  state  and  local  government 


Big  business 
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Small  businesses,  including  the  relatively  new  fields  of 
franchising 

Agriculture 

Public  service  institutions,  such  as  hospitals 
Education  and  educational  services 

The  terms  "business"  and  "industry"  refer  chiefly  to  the 
WHO  various  fields  of  buying,  selling,  and  manufacturing  of 

WANTS  commodities.  The  term  "occupation"  is  used  for  the 

YOU  various  tkinds  of  work  or  careers  of  people  in  business  or 

? industry. 

Pharmacv,  for  example,  is  an  occupation  of  specialists  in 
the  drug^or  pharmaceutical  business;  a pharmacist,  however, 
can  ad£pt  to  many  other  technical  occupations  in  the 
chemical  industry:  industrial  chemicals,  plastics  and  resins, 
soaps  and  detergents,  fertilizers,  paints  and  allied  products, 
perfumery  or  cosmetics. 
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An  electrician  can  fit  equally  into  big  business  or 
government  work,  but  he  may  not  wish  to  work  in  a big 
organization.  Such  an  individual  can  build  up  a list  of 
smaller  employers  in  a variety  of  industries,  using  his 
occupation  to  find  the  kind  of  working  conditions  he 
wants. 

A man  such  as  yourself,  looking  for  employment  in  a 
particular  occupation  can  find  out  about  the  demand  for 
workers  in  that  occupation  through  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor  or  the  local  State  Employment  Service  office— either 
near  his  home,  or  near  the  base  where  he  is  stationed. 

A BUSINESS  OF  YOUR  OWN 

A man  thinking  about  starting  a business  of  his  own 
needs  to  know  about  the  market  for  the  product  or  service 
(such  as  appliance  repair)  in  which  he  is  interested.  The 
Office  of  Marketing,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
publishes  a "Marketing  Information  Guide"  to  assist  such 
people  in  making  sound  decisions.  Assistance  is  available 
also  from  the  Small  Business  Administration,  which  is 
designed  to  counsel,  assist,  and  protect  the  interests  of 
small  business. 

FRANCHISES 

Those  who  are  interested  in  franchises  are  similarly 
eligible  for  assistance  from  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion. In  addition,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 
publishes  a pamphlet  on  franchising,  entitled  "Franchise 
Company  Data  for  Equal  Opportunity  in  Business". 

When  you  have  built  up  a list  of  occupations,  based 
upon  what  you  can  do  and  would  like  to  do,  you  must  face 
the  question: 

Who  wants  me? 

Most  people  answer  that  question  by  casting  about  in 
the  job  market,  reading  "Help  Wanted"  columns,  visiting  an 
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employment  agency  or  two,  and  making  a few  visits  to 
employers  until  they  are  discouraged  and  take  the  first 
serious  job  offer  they  encounter-whether  they  like  it  or 
not. 

You  can  do  better  than  this. 

Once  you  have  selected  a preliminary  list  of  occupations 
you  feel  may  interest  you,  do  some  homework  on  them. 
Some  suggested  sources  for  this  are: 

• The  Occupational  Outlook  Handbook  and  Occupa- 
tional Outlook  Quarterly,  published  biennially  and 
quarterly,  respectively,  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  and  giving 
the  long-range  employment  outlook  in  important 
occupations  and  industries. 


• The  College  Placen&nt  Annual,  distributed  free 
through  university  placement  offices  and  retired 
activity  sections  of  the  armed  forces,  presents  the 
occupational  needs  of  over  2000  corporations  and 
government  agencies. 

• The  Encyclopedia  of  Associations,  available  at 
most  libraries,  lists  the  several  thousand  associa- 
tions representing  almost  every  type  of  occupation. 
Many  of  these  associations  have  advertisements  in 
their  periodicals  on  professional  jobs  available; 
some  operate  a placement  service  for  members  of 
the  profession. 
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• The  Marketing  Information  Guide ; published 
monthly  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
provides  current  information  on  the  status  of 
industries,  by  region,  throughout  the  U.S. 


• The  U.S.  Industriai  Outlook , published  annually  by 
the  Business  and  Defense  Services  Administration, 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  presents  both  a 
narrative  and  statistical  analysis  of  trends  in  the 
U.S.,  by  industry  and  for  the  major  areas  of  the 
economy  (consumer  goods,  construction,  whole- 
sale and  retail  trade,  etc.). 
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Information  on  major  employers  in  any  locality  nor- 
mally can  be  obtained  by  writing  or  visiting  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  that  area.  Particularly  helpful  will  be  informa- 
tion on  what  firms  are  expanding  and  have  manpower 
requirements  in  your  selected  civilian  objective.  Local 
banks  and  brokerage  houses  can  often  provide  financial 
reports  that  give  similar  indications. 
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Any  local  library,  either  on  a military  base  or  in  the 
civilian  community,  can  otter  other  material.  Ask  for 
references  pertinent  to  your  civilian  career  selections:  peri- 
ouicals,  directories,  and  reference  books  that  will  give  you 
recent  information  on  the  occupations,  companies,  offi* 
cials,  or  products  in  which  you  are  interested. 

Your  original  list  of  desirable  occupations  or  industries 
WHO  may  s^r'n^  as  Vou  ^arn  This  can  resu^  from 

WANTS  several  factors. 

YOU 

? You  may  have  determined  to  locate  in  a certain  area 

after  retirement.  Some  of  the  things  you  thought  you 
would  like  to  do  in  the  way  of  work  may  not  be  present  in 
your  selected  area,  or  may  be  contracting  instead  of 
expanding,  which  would  limit  your  opportunities  for 
advancement  and  increased  income  in  future  years. 

An  even  more  sensitive  indicator  is  the  amount  of 
advertising  for  these  selected  positions  in  the  daily  news- 
papers  and  professional  or  trade  magazines.  If  you  have  a 
geographical  preference,  It  is  wise  to  obtain  a shortterm 
subscription  to  one  or  more  of  the  local  newspapers.  Labor 
demand  varies  from  one  locality  to  another,  and  what 
pertains  to  your  present  area  may  not  be  applicable  some 
distance  away. 

In  your  considerations,  some  attention  should  be  given 
to  general  activities  that  are  under  sustained  expansion  and 
cover  a variety  of  individual  occupations. 

Among  these  is  the  area  of  public  administration  and 
local  government.  This  subject  is  described  in  some  detail  in 
appendix  A.  Further  information  can  be  obtained  from  any 
service  counselor,  who  will  have  availeHe  a listing  of  the 
many  associations  and  other  organizations  who  represent 
public  interest  groups;  most  of  these  can  provide  literature 
or  other  information  on  specialized  areas  of  public  admin* 
istration  and  some  offer  placement  services  within  their 
specialty. 
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Although  the  teaching  profession  is  not  expected  to 
continue  its  marked  expansion  of  the  past  ten  years  into 
the  1970s,  the  field  of  education  services  described  in 
appendix  B appears  to  offer  many  opportunities  to  the 
military  retiree.  A similar  field— that  of  hospital  administra- 
tion and  services  by  non-medical  personnel -is  expected  to 
offer  additional  opportunities  over  the  next  decade. 


The  ownership  or  operation  of  small  businesses  is 
covered  in  part  in  appendix  C.  Further  information  can  be 
obtained  by  writing  the  Small  Business  Administration. 
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Franchises  offer  a way  to  go  into  business  with  certain 
advantages  in  return  for  certain  contractual  obligations  and 
usually  the  payment  of  an  initial  fee.  Some  details  on 
franchise  operations  are  given  in  appendix  D. 

At  the  time  you  retire  there  may  be  a wide  demand  for 
workers,  or  the  labor  market  could  be  "tight".  Even  in  the 
worst  periods,  however,  there  are  jobs  available.  You  may 
have  to  go  to  where  the  job  opening  is  instead  of  settling 
down  where  you  would  most  like  to  be;  you  may  have  to 
adjust  your  scale  of  living  to  the  positions  available  to  you; 
you  may  have  to  accept  a position  similar  to  what  you  want 
instead  of  exactly  what  you  want;  but  you  can  find  work  to 
do. 

Nationwide,  there  are  jobs  for  competent  men  who  can 
produca  for  business  and  industry.  An  example  is  the  con- 
stant demand  for  salesmen  in  almost  every  industry.  In 
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addition,  you  can  create  a job  for  yourself  by  showing  an 
employer  that  a problem  exists  in  his  company  and  con* 
vincing  him  that  you  can  solve  the  problem  for  him. 

Thorough  preparation  will  greatly  assist  you  in  determining 
the  markets  for  your  particular  talents  and  clarifying  your 
thinking  on  what  you  want  to  do.  With  such  preparation 
you  will  enter  the  job  search  with  some  definite  purposes  in 
mind.  You  will  be  able  to  concentrate  on  selected  job 
opportunities,  each  having  a direct  relationship  to  your  own 
desires  and  capabilities.  You  also  will  have  discarded  a lot 
of  raw  material  no  longer  applicable  to  you. 

Furthermore,  you  will  be  ready  to  show  some  definite 
objectives  to  the  manv  Government  and  private  activities 
available  to  help  you  in  your  job  search.  These  are  discussed 
in  the  following  section. 


4 

THE  JOB  SEARCH 


Your  career  as  a member  of  the  Armed  Forces  condi- 
tioned  you  to  a way  of  life  that  was  oriented  toward  the 
accomplishment  of  missions.  You  may  have  worked  within 
budget  limitations  and  know  the  value  of  dollars  and  cents, 
but  the  real  Issue  was  to  get  the  job  done.  You  were  mission 
oriented. 

You  will  find  this  attitude  as  useful  in  civilian  life  as  it 
has  been  to  you  in  the  service.  Your  missions  may  be 
different-a  sales  quota,  production  output,  the  repair  of  a 
piece  of  equipment,  or  completion  of  a re;>ort-but  you 
know  how  to  tackle  a job  and  also  know  the  importance  of 
completing  it  within  the  deadline. 

One  adjustment  you  may  have  to  make  concerns  the 
careful  attention  to  profits  in  business  and  industry. 

If  you  remain  in  government  work-including  local 
govemment-or  enter  such  nonprofit-making  professions  as 
health  or  education  services,  you  probably  will  be  working 
within  budget  allowances  similar  to  those  of  the  military 
sen/ices.  If  you  enter  the  world  of  business  or  industry, 
however,  you  will  find  that  the  cost  of  materials  and 
manpower  is  related  primarily  to  profit. 

THE  WORLD  OF  PROFIT  AND  LOSS 

Most  businesses  are  profit  oriented.  Although  there  are 
awards  and  recognitions  similar  to  those  in  the  military 
services,  such  things  as  pay  raises  and  promotions  are 
influenced  by  how  much  the  company  profits  from  your 
work. 

You  should  expect,  at  the  beginning  of  your  job  hunt,  to 
encounter  this  attention  to  profit.  Many  a businessman  who 
interviews  you  will  be  thinking  primarily  in  terms  of  profit 
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The  salary  he  pays  to  you  may  have  to  bring  him  an 
appreciable  return  in  dollars  and  cents-in  increased  sales, 
increased  knowledge,  increased  skills,  increased  efficiency, 
improved  organization.  You  are  hired  for  what  you  can  do 
to  add  to  the  profit  of  the  organization. 

The  central  theme  of  profit  is  present  in  other  areas  not 
normally  considered  a part  of  the  business  world.  Hospitals 
and  educational  institutions  are  in  this  category.  They  offer 
opportunities  to  more  than  doctors  or  professors.  They 
offer  opportunities  to  the  retired  military  man  who  can  act 
as  manager,  technician,  or  administrative  specialist  in  such 
areas  as  food  services,  supply,  utilities,  finance,  mainte- 
nance, transportation,  and  public  information.  Institutions 
such  as  colleges  or  hospitals  may  not  be  required  to  operate 
for  profit,  but  they  cannot  operate  at  a loss.  They  need 
men  who  are  business  oriented,  responsible  for  efficient  and 
economical  operation. 

Your  job  search  must  be  adapted  to  this  profit  motive- 
profit  for  the  man  or  organization  you  want  to  work  for. 

The  preparations  you  have  already  made-analyzing 
yourself,  deciding  what  you  want  to  do-is  highly  personal. 
Now,  you  must  develop  a strategy  for  getting' what  you 
want.  You  must  relate  what  you  know  about  yourself  to 
the  job  market.  Where  do  you  fit  in? 

• Consider  what  you  think  a good  job  is  in  the 
commercial  world:  the  pay,  the  privileges,  the 
level,  the  hours,  the  work  conditions.  What  do  you 
expect  from  a job;  and  how  much  would  you  be 
satisfied  with? 

• Do  you  relate  your  worth  to  an  employer  with 
your  present  military  income?  Remember  that  you 
have  come  up  through  a long,  hard  process  and 
were  paid  in  accordance  with  your  value  to  an 
institution.  You  may  be  ar  expert  in  administra- 
tion or  supply,  tactics  or  techniques  applicable  to 
the  Armed  Forces. 


• Can  you  now  demand  the  same  salary  from 
business  or  industry?  Perhaps— if  you  can  show 
them  a profit  above  your  salary  and  the  other 
expenses  of  having  you  as  an  employee. 

• Do  you  expect  the  same  prestige,  privileges,  ac- 
commodations or  respect  you  now  have  as  a senior 
NCO  or  senior  officer?  Will  you  consider  it  a loss  in 
status  if  you  do  not  have  your  own  subordinates  or 
office?  Can  you  expect  these  out  of  what  you  can 
provide  the  employer  in  productivity  or  profit? 

• Would  you  work  under  a younger  man?  You  are 
not  used  to  situations  where  the  Boss  is  23  years 
old,  without  the  traditional  separation  of  functions 
between  the  junior  and  senior  NCO,  or  the  NCO 
and  the  officer. 

Think  these  things  over  from  the  employer's  viewpoint. 
What  is  he  looking  for  in  an  employee?  You  will  find  that 
he  is  looking  for  performance  that  can  be  translated  into 
profit,  or  reduction  of  costs. 

The  competitive  market  you  are  entering  means  more 
than  competing  with  others  seeking  the  jobs  or  positions 
you  want.  There  is  competition  also  among  employers,  for 
topflight  people.  Promotion  by  seniority  as  well  as  selection 
exists  in  civilian  life  as  in  the  service,  but  is  far  less  rigid. 
There  is  competition  for  profit  through  talent.  Talent 
scouting,  executive  search,  is  a business.  There  are  ways  to 
move  up  in  any  field  where  you  can  demonstrate  the 
capability  of  making  profit  for  your  employer,  by  ideas, 
superior  work,  organisational  skill,  human  relations.  Such 
opportunities  are  in  your  own  future,  but  the  immediate 
problem  is  how  to  begin  your  job  search. 

There  may  be  shortcuts,  depending  on  the  individual, 
but  the  best  place  to  begin  is  normally  the  writing  of  a 
resume.  Whether  you  think  you  need  one  or  not,  the 
function  of  writing  a resume  on  yourself  is  of  considerable 
value  to  you. 

The  resume  puts  you  on  the  line,  in  civilian  terms, 
directed  toward  your  capability  to  make  a profit  for  the 
employer. 
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Yqur  resume,  then,  should  be  tailored  to  this  civilian 
market. 


THE  RESUME 


The  resume  sells  your  talents  and  capabilities  to  an 
employer. 


THE 
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In  developing  your  resume,  keep  in  mind  that  its 
purpose  is  not  to  get  you  a job,  but  to  get  you  an  interview. 
Your  resume  should  interest  a busy  man,  make  him  want  to 
see  you  and  talk  10  you  about  a job.  It  should  have  an 
attractive  appearance,  be  short,  but  also  be  a comprehensive 
summary  of  your  qualifications.  This  is  not  an  easy  task. 

Look  upon  your  resume  as  a dust  jacket  on  a new  book 
that  tries  to  catch  the  reader's  attention,  present  a brief 
synopsis,  and  make  the  reader  want  to  know  more  about 
what  the  book  contains.  In  the  resume  you  are  also 
capturing  the  reader's  eye,  giving  him  a brief  history  of 
yourself,  and  trying  to  make  him  interested  enough  in  you 
to  "read"  you  through  a personal  interview. 


To  do  its  job  well  the  resume  must  be  efficient. 


It  must  be  easy  to  read,  neatly  done,  balanced  on  the 
page,  with  a reasonable  amount  of  white  space. 

The  employers  who  receive  your  resume  should  get  an 
original  copy,  or  a reproduction  (by  printing  or  photo- 
offset)  so  good  that  it  appears  to  be  an  original.  Carbon 
copies,  or  any  reproduction  process  that  is  obviously  a copy 
of  an  original,  merely  hurt  your  chances  of  making  a 
favorable  initial  impression.  Letterpress  printing  produces 
excellent  quality  reproductions  in  any  quantity,  but  is 
relatively  expensive.  Photo-offset  produces  good,  clear 
copies  at  much  less  cost  (about  $3.00  for  100  pages). 

Preferably,  your  resume  should  be  one  page,  nevermore 
than  two  pages.  A resume  that  goes  to  three  pages  requires 
someone  to  dig  into  it  to  find  whatever  essential  points  are 
important  to  him  as  an  employer. 

A military  man  commonly  finds  himself  verbally  dis- 
abled when  it  comes  to  executing  a resume  going  forth  into 
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the  world  of  commerce  and  industry.  His  writing  habits 
have  been  centered  on  military  language  for  many  years.  He 
thinks  in  military  terms,  and  expresses  himself  in  military 
terms.  Everyone  he  has  been  in  contact  with  during  his 
military  service  has  understood  the  convenient  and  often 
essential  use  of  abbreviations  and  acronyms.  He  is  fond  of 
passive  verbs,  and  uses  words  that  mean  one  thing  in  the 
military  and  another  in  civilian  life.  He  sprinkles  capital 
letters  among  his  nouns.  The  conversion  of  this  style  of 
writing  to  something  not  only  understandable,  but  attrac- 
tive and  interesting  to  a civilian  reader,  must  be  a conscious 
effort  and  may  require  assistance.  At  the  very  minimum, 
the  final  copy  of  any  resume  should  be  read  over  by  a 
couple  of  people  other  than  the  writer,  preferably  civilians. 
If  they  understand  clearly  what  you  have  said  and  find  no 
misspellings,  nonstandard  punctuation,  or  grammatical  er 
rors,  you  are  well  on  your  way. 

What  interests  an  employer  in  you ? 

Mainly,  he  wants  to  know  what  you  can  do,  especially 
for  him.  He  doesn't  care  what  you  think  you  can  do;  he 
wants  to  know  what  you  can  do  and  how  you  can 
substantiate  it  by  supporting  evidence. 


This  is  the  most  important  area  in  which  to  be  careful 
about  military  language.  Try  to  substitute  civilian  terms  for 
the  familiar  military  ones:  you  are  writing  for  a business- 
man, not  a general  or  admiral.  Here  are  some  examples  of 
sw  itching  over  from  military  to  civilian  descriptions: 


Military  

Commander,  Commandant, 
Commanding  Officer,  Chief, 
Staff  NCO,  Petty  Officer,  or 
any  designation  of  rank 

Commanded 


► Civilian 

Senior  executive,  operating 
executive,  executive  assist - 
ant,  department  head,  ad- 
ministrator, manager,  direct 
supervisor 

Directed,  administered, 
managed,  coordinated,  su- 
pervised, planned,  executed 
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Civilians,  officers,  soldiers, 
sailors,  airmen,  enlisted 
men,  troops,  as  describing 
those  under  your  supervi- 
sion or  control 


Subordinate  complement . 
staff,  associated  personnel, 
work  crew,  clerical  forces, 
technicians,  production  per - 
sonnel,  men,  men  and  wo- 
men 


GySgt,  E-9,  JAG,  BuPers, 
DAC,  Quartermaster,  117th 
AC&W  Sqdrn,  NROTC, 
COMEUPHRATPAT,  G-4, 
etc. 


Spell  it  out  (supply  opera- 
tions, mid-level  supervisor, 
personnel  management, 
etc.),or-drop  it 
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Combat 


Extremely  hazardous  condi- 
tions. 


The  trick  is  to  phrase  what  you  have  done  in  terms  that 
the  civilian  will  understand.  To  state  your  military  assign- 
ment, post  or  station,  and  years  at  that  duty,  may  not  mean 
much  to  him.  To  state,  for  example,  that  you  were 
directing  the  efforts  of  a supply  depot  during  that  same 
period  will  be  meaningful  to  him.  To  be  able  to  state  that 
you  instituted  an  improved  system  of  inventory  control 
while  you  were  there,  resulting  in  increased  efficiency  or 
reduced  cost,  puts  down  what  you  did  in  terms  he  will 
understand  and  appreciate. 


What  you  can  do  may  also  be  expressed  through 
educational  or  training  accomplishments:  "Graduate,  Indus- 
trial College  of  the  Armed  Forces,  1965";  "Completed 
Advanced  Automotive  Mechanics  Course,  1965."  Such 
entries  show  acquired  skills  that  can  be  supported,  if 
necessary,  by  documents.  Not  all  service  schools  have  titles 
that  are  meaningful  to  a civilian  employer.  If  the  title  of  a 
school  or  course  you  have  attended  is  not  self-explanatory 
to  a civilian  employer,  add  a short  statement  as  to  its 
purpose  and  scope.  It  will  help  him  understand  what  you 
have  done. 


In  addition  to  the  fundamental  information  as  to  what 
you  can  do,  the  employer  is  interested  in  certain  vital 
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statistics:  your  age,  education,  marital  status,  number  of 
dependents,  general  health,  interests  and  hobbies,  special 
qualifications  (such  as  possession  of  a commercial  pilot's 
license),  height  and  weight.  These  can  be  simply  expressed 
within  a single,  brief  paragraph. 

Also  important  to  the  employer  are: 

Your  address  and  telephone  number. 

Your  date  of  availability. 

There  are  two  basic  types  of  resumes: 


The  reverse  chronological  resume , which  lists  your 
experience  in  reverse  from  the  most  recent  past  to  about 
5 years  ago.  Your  experience  in  earlier  years  is  less 
significant  and  can  be  briefly  summarized,  unless  it 
contains  something  of  special  interest  to  the  job  you 
are  pointed  toward.  See  the  example  on  page  52. 
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The  functional  resume,  where  you  break  down  your 
experience  into  categories,  rather  than  chronologically, 
covering  each  aspect  of  the  function  you  can  fulfill  for  the 
employer.  Note  that  this  type  of  resume  is  organized  to 
highlight  the  functions  and  skills  which  the  applicant  wants 
to  emphasize  to  a reader  who  is  skimming  over  it  rapidly. 
An  example  of  the  functional  type  of  resume  is  shown  on 
page  53. 

There  are  some  things  that  are  bettor  avoided  in  a 
resume  unless  there  is  a clear  advantage  to  you  in  using 
them.  Consider  each  of  these  carefully  before  they  are 
included: 


• Avoid  the  personal  pronoun.  It  is  better  to  describe 
yourself  as  a persoji  ("Graduated  from  Brooke 
University  in  1952;  Was  responsible  for  the  me- 
chanical functioning  of  heavy  construction  equip- 
ment; Developed  a system  of  navigation  training 
for  student  pilots"),  rather  than  to  say  "I"  did  this 
or  that. 
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Reverse  Chronological  Resume 

STRUM  M.  CHESHEB 

523  Marlowe  Street.  Pen  well,  New  Jersey  06641  (604)  173-4154 


objective 

Appliance  service  technician  for  major  mechanical  or  electrical 

recent 

experience 

appliances. 

1066-1970,  Senior  Doooommlaaioeed  officer  at  a major  military 
training  base,  Aa  Supervisory  Instructor,  was  responsible  for 
mechanical  and  electrical  training  of  5,500  stadenis  annually  and 
the  functions  of  22  instructors.  Developed  Instructional  material, 
visual  and  mechanical  training  aids, 

1967-1966.  Instructor  and  advisor  to  500- man  native  force  in 
southeast  Asia.  Instructed  in  mechanics  and  operation  of 
weaponry  and  radio- electronics;  supervised  maintenance  of 
motor  vehicle  and  other  large  mechanical  equipment. 

1965-1966.  Instructor  and  inspector  of  complex  mechanical- 
electrical  military  equipment  (nuclear  weapons).  Trained 
220  men  in  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  equipment*  con- 
ducted cyclical  and  special  Inspections  of  electrical  and 
mechanical  apparatus.  Additionally,  was  responsible  for 
administration  of  training  and  inspection  records. 

earlier 

experience 

Administered  training  reoords  far  290-mas  groups  of  stwteita 
at  military  training  facility  (1963-1965).  Operated  and  man- 
taiaed  small  and  medium  sized  mechanical  equipment,  motor 
vehicles,  radio  equipment  doling  various  assignments  in  south- 
eastern and  southwestern  United  States  and  Far  East  (Korea). 

general 

education 

1 year  college  equivalent,  affirmed  by  the  Commission  on 
Accreditation  of  Service  Experience.  American  Council  on 
Education. 

6 semester  hours  on  Business  Lew,  Trenton  Stats  College. 
Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

1 semester  Oklahoma  AIM,  8411  water,  Oklahoma. 

High  school,  graduate.  Sem tools,  Oklahoma. 

•pedal 

training 

Genera)  Electric  Service  Technician,  Fort  DU,  New  Jerss/, 
1969. 

Track  Vehicle  Mechanical  Course,  Fort  Knox,  Kentuckey,  1966. 

Advanced  Automotive  Mechanics  Course,  Fort  Chaffee,  A 
Arkansas.  1953. 

Basic  Automotive  Mechanics  Course.  Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma, 

1949. 

Correspondence  courses  completed  on  personnel  administration, 
typing,  law,  communication-electronics,  and  supply  adminis- 
tration. 

personal 

data 

Age  39  . . . married,  4 children  . . . height  5'10"  . . . 
weight  160 . . . health,  excellent. 

date 

available 

November  5th,  1970. 
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2204  Farell  Street 
Objective I : 
Experience: 

Operations 
Improvement 
Skills : 


Negotiations: 


Operation! 
Planning  and 
Management: 


Education 


Personal: 


Date  Available: 


WILLIAM  A,  BROWN 

, Berwyn,  Virginia  220',1  (703)  T72-7466 


Staff  aas latent  in  business  consulting  firm;  organization 
planning  office! ; project  manager. 

Served  #s  naval  officer,  naval  aviator,  and  navigator 
aboard  surface  vesiel.  Directed  crew!  up  to  30  in 
accomplishment  of  both  tactical  operations  and  admini- 
strative prograns  of  the  Navy.  Assignments  have  included 
preiaration  of  operational  plans,  conduct  of  instruct  ion, 
and  formal  written  and  oral  presentations  to  top  military 
and  civilian  management. 

Using  the  ability  to  transfer  and  adapt  knowledge  from 
one  field  to  another  and  to  focus  it  on  ptoblems  to 
achieve  practical  solutions,  devised  and  installed  im- 
provements in  operations  during  various  naval  assign- 
ments: designed  a procedure  to  permit  survivors  of  a 
plane  crash  at  sea  to  stay  together  in  the  water; 
developed  an  air-droppable  water  survival  packet;  wrote 
and  supervised  adoption  of  an  emergency  plan  to  overcome 
defects  in  shipboard  emergency  steering  procedures. 

Gained  support  of  servicemen  and  their  failles  in  up- 
grading operational  efficiency  by  the  adoption  of  safety 
measures . instructed  junior  line  officers  in  the  technical 
elements  of  their  duties  and  student  aviators  requiring 
special  handling, 

Represented  a major  command  in  negotiations  between  the 
armed  services  at  successively  higher  comend  and  control 
levels  in  order  to  systematise  and  coordinate  the  infor- 
mat ion-gather ing  actions  of  various  organizations  In  the 
Western  Pacific  Area.  On  a continuing  basis,  conducted 
liaison  with  contemporary  eomnands  of  other  services  to 
insure  the  safe,  effective,  and  efficient  utilisation 
of  search  aircraft. 

Flamed  atrial  search  operations  in  the  Western  Pacific 
to  fleet  continually  varying  requirements.  Analysed 
org>Jiisatlonal  tasks.  Identified  risks  and  hazards, 
located  profitable  areas  for  the  concentration  of 
resources,  prepared  written  plans  and  procedures,  and 
.scheduled  and  supervised  the  ensuing  operations. 

BR  in  Business  Administration  196?;  Naval  Post- 
graduate School,  Monterey,  California. 

Master  of  Aerospace  Operations  Management  (to  be  con- 
ferred October  1970) . 

Married,  vwo  school  ege  children. 

Interests:  Hunting  and  fishing.  Have  commercial  pilot* • 
license  with  4000  hours  logged.  Member  of  Toast- 
masters. 

Kovsaber  5th,  1970. 
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• Stay  away  from  military  titles  and  functional 
designations  (''Received  spot  promotion  to  Major 
during . . Post  Inspector,  1966").  Tell  what  you 
did,  not  who  you  were. 

• Don't  emphasize  your  retired  status. 

• Furnish  references  only  on  request  of  the  em- 
ployer. Have  them  with  you  for  the  interview  if 
you  think  they  may  be  needed,  but  avoid  submit- 
ting them  with  your  resume.  Remember  that  you 
are  trying  to  get  in  to  see  someone  and  talk  to  him. 
Too  much  information  may  lead  to  a decision  not 
to  see  you. 

• Photographs  are  seldom  needed  on  a resume 
(sometimes  they  are  specifically  prohibited). 
Again,  if  they  want  to  know  what  you  look  like 
they  wilt  call  you  in  for  an  interview  and  you  will 
have  gotten  into  thedoor-which  is  the  main  point 
of  the  resume. 

Writing  your  resume  will  not  be  an  easy  task.  Boiling 
down  20  years  or  more  of  experience  into  a page  or  two  is 
difficult.  Neither  will  the  resume  be  accomplished 
quickly-it  is  an  important  document  to  you  and  shouldn't 
be  slammed  together  in  a few  hours.  Write  an  initial  draft 
and  rewrite  it  after  a day  or  two.  Take  some  time  to  think 
it  over,  and  rewrite  it  again.  It  is  suitable  to  begin  with  a 
resume  that  is  several  pages  long,  and  edit  it  down  in 
subsequent  versions  until  it  is  of  reasonable  length.  Write  it 
yourself,  in  your  own  words.  Get  help  if  you  need  it,  from 
friends,  from  a counselor,  from  any  of  the  books  or 
pamphlets  that  cover  the  subject  Take  it  seriously;  ii  means 
a lot  to  you. 

You  will  find  that  the  development  of  your  resume  will 
accomplish  a number  of  things  that  are  byproducts  of  the 
principal  purpose,  but  of  value  to  you. 

The  resume  helps  you  recognize  the  type  of  situation 
you  are  entering  when  you  leave  the  service  and  adapt  to 
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civilian  life.  While  you  are  writing  it,  you  will  also  be 
forming  ideas  as  to  what  kind  of  job  you  are  going  for  and 
how  you  will  go  about  it  After  you  have  completed  a 
satisfactory  resume  you  will  be  better  equipped  to  address 
the  basic  strategy  you  will  use  in  your  job  search. 

THE  JOB  SEARCH 

There  are  two  basic  strategies  for  the  job  search.  Which 
one  you  use  is  governed  by  your  own  situation. 

The  custom-designed  strategy  is  very  personalized.  In  it, 
you  move  out  on  your  own,  making  contacts,  following  up 
on  personal  referrals,  and  presenting  your  employment 
proposals  to  key  people  in  business  or  industry. 

The  initiative  is  largely  up  to  you;  so  is  the  planning.  If 
you  have  skills  or  talents-technical  or  executive-that  you 
know  (or  believe)  fit  known  demands  in  civilian  life,  such  a 
strategy  may  be  suitable  in  your  situation.  If  you  are  a 
member  of  a professional  society,  academic  or  social 
fraternity,  you  will  find  that  these  assets  will  help  you  to 
develop  a custom-designed  strategy  in  your  job  search. 

A man  following  this  type  of  strategy  needs  as  much  of 
an  inside  track  on  potential  employers  as  he  can  obtain.  In 
a sense,  he  is  working  within  the  companies  and  corpora- 
tions and  needs  information  on  who  the  key  people  are,  as 
well  as  a considerable  amount  about  the  internal  functions 
of  the  company.  In  addition  to  more  personal  sources, 
which  vary  with  each  individual,  there  are  some  basic 
documents  generally  available  which  offer  some  of  this 
information: 

Standard  and  Poor's  Directory 
Thomas'  Register  of  American  Manufacturers 
MacRae's  Blue  Book 
Moody's  Industrial  Manual 
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Dun  & Bradstreet  Directories 
The  Million  Dollar  Directory 
The  Middle  Market  Directory 
THE  STANDARD  STRATEGY 

The  other  basic  strategy  is  in  more  general  use.  It  is  the 
standard  strategy  of  using  the  commercial  or  government 
facilities  available  to  locate  employers  and  obtain  inter* 
views.  This  standard  strategy  means  more  work  on  your 
part,  but  may  be  as  effective  as  the  custom-designed 
strategy  when  you  are  looking  for  jobs  in  general.  It 
requires  you  to  make  a broad  attack  on  the  job  market, 
through  responding  to  advertisements,  applying  to  person- 
nel offices  of  suitable  companies,  and  using  the  facilities  of 
government  or  commercial  employment  agencies. 

LETTERS  OF  APPLICATION 

Like  the  resume,  most  of  the  initial  overtures  in  the  job 
search  are  in  paper  form. 

Each  resume  you  send  out  is  normally  attached  to  a 
brief  letter  of  application.  This  either  may  be  unsolicited, 
or  in  response  to  an  advertisement  or  other  information 
you  have  received  that  an  employer  may  be  in  the  market 
for  your  talents. 

Since  the  resume  provides  the  significant  information 
about  you,  a covering  letter  of  application  should  be  brief. 
It  should  be  as  job  oriented  as  possible  under  the 
circumstances: 

• It  should  point  toward  a specific  type  of  employ- 
ment that  you  are  seeking,  or  that  the  employer 
has  announced;  or, 

• It  should  point  out  some  key  factor  about  you  that 
will  immediately  interest  the  employer. 
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If  at  all  possible,  address  the  letter  of  application  to  an 
individual  rather  than  to  a company,  office  or  title.  This 
personalizes  it,  gets  it  to  a specific  person,  and  affords  him 
the  gratification  of  seeing  his  name.  He  will  credit  you  with 
knowing  enough  about  the  organization  to  recognize  an 
officer  by  name. 


Conclude  such  a letter  with  a statement  that  places  upon 
the  company  some  obligation  for  response,  such 
as:  "Please  inform  me  if  I can  provide  any  additional 
information  that  can  be  of  use,"  or,  "Please  let  me  know  if 
any  additional  action  is  required  on  my  part  in  connection 
with  this  inquiry." 
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An  example  of  a letter  of  application  is  contained  on 
page  60. 

APPLICATION  FORMS 


The  other  most  common  document  encountered  in  the 
job  search  is  a company  application  form.  These  forms  are 
not  standardized  and  vary  among  industries,  and  among 
companies  within  industries.  Their  common  characteristic  is 
the  requirement  for  detailed  information  on  the  applicant. 
On  all  visits  to  personnel  offices,  and  for  all  interviews,  you 
should  be  prepared  to  provide  details  from  records  or  notes 
in  your  possession,  such  as: 

• Social  Security  number 


• Addresses  and  Zip  Codes  of  past  residences  and 
references 


• Family  birth  dates 

• Service  information  (dates,  numbers) 


• Reserve  status  in  the  Armed  Forces 


PERSON-TO-PERSON 

The  man  retiring  from  the  service  and  entering  civilian 
life  should  not  ignore  the  many  friends  and  personal 
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contacts  he  has  made  during  his  military  career;  neither 
should  he  be  reluctant  to  apprise  these  people  of  his 
retirement  and  his  entrance  into  a second  career. 

Personal  correspondence  you  have  let  lapse  over  the 
years  can  be  reopened,  if  only  to  let  past  friends  and 
acquaintances  know  of  your  new  life  and  location.  Club, 
social,  or  fraternal  memberships  should  be  retained  during 
your  job  search,  or  resumed  if  you  have  let  them  become 
dormant  in  the  past  few  years.  All  of  these  are  assets  you 
have  acquired  during  your  time  in  the  service  and  may  be  of 
material  benefit  to  you  in  many  ways. 

Whichever  job  strategy  you  adopt,  you  may  require  the 
assistance  and  good  offices  available  from  these  several 
sources.  In  addition,  there  are  the  more  formal  means  of 
assistance  discussed  in  the  following  section. 

CONTACTS 

Names  and  addresses  of  friends,  business  associates, 
other  key  people  you  have  encountered  in  the  service 

MEMBERSHIPS 

Clubs,  societies,  fraternal  organizations 
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Letter  of  Application 

Mr.  William  P.  Brown 
Management  Supervisor 
TerraPond  Corporation 
346  Midland  Street 
Grand  Lake,  Idaho  4x467 

Bear  Mr,  Brown, 

The  article  on  the  TerraPond  Corporation,  contained  in  the  current  issue  of 
Management,  the  formal  of  the  American  Management  Association,  contained  a 
reference  to  your  planned  expansion  into  land  development  If*  the  Pacific 
Northwest, 

Since  I have  a personal  Interest  In  the  Idaho -Montana  area,  and  a pro- 
fessional interest  in  land  development,  I am  providing  the  enclosed  restate 
for  your  consideration. 

Although  you  will  find  the  restne  fairly  complete,  I shall  be  happy  to 
provide  you  with  any  further  information  you  may  need  on  my  experience  and 
qualifications. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Malcolm  H.  Coss Ingham 

2212  Burlington  Drive 
East  Kansas  City,  Kansas 
31446 
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CHECK  LIST  FOR  YOUR  JOB  SEARCH 
RESUME 

Reverse  chronological,  functional,  or  both.  Tailored  to 
the  employer. 

STRATEGY  OF  JOB  SEARCH 
Custom-designed  or  standard 
LETTERS  OF  APPLICATION 
Specific  to  job  or  employer 

Contains  key  factor  about  you,  to  arouse  the  employer's 
interest 

APPLICATION  FORMS 

Be  prepared  for  providing  vital  information: 

Social  Security  Number 
Past  addresses 
Birth  dates 
Service  information 
Reserve  status 
References 
Business 
Credit 
Personal 
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HELPING  HANDS 

On  entering  the  job  market,  you  are  immediately  in 
compedtion  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  others  also 
seeking  jobs.  Most  of  these  are  not  hunting  a job  for  the 
first  time;  many  are  already  employed  and  merely  looking 
for  an  improved  salary  or  work  situation;  almost  all  are 
experienced  in  some  kind  of  civilian  occupation  and  the 
technique  of  job  hunting.  The  kind  of  job  you  want  is  most 
likely  the  kind  also  attractive  to  other  competitive  job- 
seekers. They  have  certain  advantages  over  you;  you  must 
use  every  advantage  you  have. 

The  value  and  importance  of  friends,  acquaintances,  and 
personal  contacts  were  discussed  in  the  previous  section. 
These  are  part  of  your  assets  and  should  be  employed 
whenever  and  wherever  you  can  use  them.  In  addition, 
there  are  numerous  agencies  and  activities,  both  Govern- 
ment and  private,  that  can  assist  you. 

GOVERNMENT  ASSISTANCE 

There  are  government  resources  at  Federal,  State,  and 
local  levels  available  to  you. 

DOD  REFERRAL  Program. -The  REFERRAL  Program 
is  designed  to  assist  the  60,000  to  65,000  servicemen  who 
retire  from  the  Armed  Forces  each  year.  It  provides 
counseling  services,  with  the  general  objective  of  voluntary 
registration  of  the  retiree  into  a computerized  man-job 
matching  service  on  a nationwide  basis.  You  should 
consider  the  REFERRAL  Program  in  your  job  search,  not 
as  a placement  service,  but  as  one  step  in  obtaining 
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contacts  with  employers  who  have  reviewed  the  basic 
information  on  you  contained  in  the  system  and  are 
interested  in  the  talents,  skills,  or  capabilities  you  possess. 
It  will  be  up  to  you  to  provide  your  own  written  resume 
and  follow  up  the  initial  contact  with  the  completion  of 
application  forms,  interviews,  or  any  other  action  the 
employer  may  require. 

U.S.  Training  and  Employment  Service. -This  nation- 
wide system  is  a coordinated  effort  between  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  the  separate  States.  Each  State  has  one 
or  more  employment  offices  affiliated  with  the  U.S. 
Training  and  Employment  Service.  Together,  they  provide 
information  on  the  local  job  market  and  job  vacancies  in 
local  areas,  counseling  and  guidance,  advice  on  personal 
resumes,  career  selection,  and  adjustment  to  jobs. 

U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission  .-The  Commission  can 
advise  you  on  positions  with  th$  Federal  Government.  For 
information  on  the  U.S.  Civil  Service,  visit  one  of  the  65 
Interagency  Boards  of  Civil  Service  Examiners;  there  is  at 
least  one  of  these  in  each  State,  listed  in  the  telephone 
Directory  under  "U.S.  Government"  These  Boards  operate 
Job  Information  Centers  to  advise  and  process  applicants. 
Information  on  Federal  Government  positions  is  available 
also  at  State  employment  offices  affiliated  with  the  U.S. 
Training  and  Employment  Service.  In  rural  areas,  the  local 
U.S.  Post  Office  can  direct  you  to  the  nearest  U.S.  Civil 
Service  facility. 

Veterans  Administration -The  Veterans  Administration 
does  not  act  as  an  employment  agency,  but  provides 
counseling  services  to  veterans  and  can  inform  you  of 
veterans  rights  and  benefits,  including  education  and  train- 
ing you  may  require  as  preparation  for  entering  a specific 
civilian  occupation,  or  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  a 
specific  job  offer.  In  addition  to  its  headquarters  in  Wash- 
ington, the  Veterans  Administration  operates  through 
Regional  Offices  throughout  the  U.S.  and  Veterans  Assist- 
ance Centers  in  many  major  metropolitan  areas.  Assistance 
from  the  Veterans  Administration  while  on  active  duty 
may  be  obtained  by  filling  out  VA  Form  21E-1990a, 
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Serviceman's  Application  for  Programs  of  Education  or 
Training,  and  mailing  it  to  the  VA  Regional  Office  covering 
the  area  where  you  are  stationed. 


State,  county,  and  municipal  civil  service  systems.- 
There  are  a large  number  of  job  opportunities  in  State  and 
local  governments.  (See  appendix  A.)  There  is  normally  a 
civil  service  system  at  each  local  government  level  from 
which  information  can  be  obtained  on  job  openings, 
requirements,  and  salary  ranges. 
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Small  Business  Administration -The  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration is  a Federal  Government  operation  4Jt at  pro- 
vides information  and  advice  to  small  businessmen.  In- 
cluded in  their  services  is  a system  whereby  a man 
operating,  or  planning  to  open,  a small  business  can  obtain 
local  professional  advice  from  volunteer  consultants— either 
retired  businessmen  and  executives,  or  active  ones  willing  to 
devote  part  of  their  time  to  assisting  less  experienced 
owners  and  operators.  Appendix  C provides  additional 
details  on  this  consultant  service.  It  is  particularly  signifi- 
cant for  the  retiree  who  contemplates  a business  of  his  own, 
or  a franchise  operation  within  a business  corporation. 


PRIVATE  EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES 

Private  employment  agencies,  like  public  employment 
offices,  bring  qualified  candidates  and  job  openings  to- 
gether. Private  employment  agencies,  unlike  public  employ- 
ment offices,  charge  a fee  for  their  services. 


Employment  Agencies  bring  qualified  candidates  and  job 
openings  together.  They  do  not  all  operate  alike. 

Some  employment  agencies  charge  their  fee  to  the 
job-seeker.  They  operate  as  a job-finding  agency  for  the 
applicant. 

Other  agencies  charge  the  employer  a fee  and  act  as  his 
agent  in  finding  employees. 

Some  agencies  combine  these  services,  charging  either 
the  applicant  or  the  employer,  and  sometimes  partially 
charging  both  for  their  services. 
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Most  of  the  States,  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Puerto 
Rico  have  laws  regulating  these  agencies.  The  States 
without  such  laws  are  Alabama,  Mississippi,  New  Mexico, 
and  Vermont.  Each  of  the  jurisdictions  with  such  a law 
requires  employment  agencies  to  be  licensed;  some  laws 
restrict  the  amount  of  the  placement  fees  such  agencies 
may  charge,  and  25  prohibit  fees  for  registration-that  is, 
paying  the  employment  agency  for  registering  with  it  for 
help  in  obtaining  employment  If,  however,  you  are  given 
assistance  in  writing  a resume,  or  specialized  testing,  a 
charge  may  be  made.  It  is  wise  to  check  the  local  or  State 
laws  before  registering  with  an  employment  agency.  When 
you  accept  a job  (or  a referral)  you  will  be  requested  to  sign 
an  agreement  which  specifies  your  responsibilities  and  those 
of  the  agency,  lists  the  scale  of  fees,  and  describes  the 
methods  of  payment 

Executive  Recruiters.  Executive  job  agencies  are  usually 
retained  by  management  to  find  executives  for  them; 
payment  is  made  to  the  agency  by  management.  The 
type  of  person  these  agencies  seek  is  more  highly  qualified 
than  those  normally  listed  by  regular  employment  agencies. 
The  military  retiree  should  bear  in  mind  that  executive 
recruiters  are  operating  to  satisfy  the  employers,  not 
employees,  and  are  looking  for  people  who  can  contribute 
to  the  efficiency  of  some  business  or  industry. 

Employment  Counselors.  These  agencies  charge  the 
individual  for  career  guidance  that  may  lead  to  a job.  Fees 
are  usually  based  on  the  amount  of  counseling  desired  by 
the  client  and  part  of  the  fee  is  normally  paid  in  advance. 
Few  of  these  agencies  offer  any  guarantee  of  a job  for  the 
fee  paid. 

The  type  of  service  obtained  from  commercial  agencies 
depends  on  what  the  applicant  needs.  Before  enlisting  their 
help,  he  should  ask  some  questions: 

How  much  will  the  charge  be?  Service  charges  vary. 
Although  the  higher  fees  may  indicate  superior 
service,  this  is  not  always  true.  The  reputation  of  an 
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agency  can  often  be  determined  by  making  inquiries 
to  employers,  friends,  the  local  Better  Business 
Bureau,  or  Chamber  of  Commerce,  it  is  generally 
unwise  to  pay  a fee  before  accepting  a position 
located  for  you  by  the  agency. 


Vi  hat  happens  if  t get  a position  through  an  agency 
and  then  lose  it?  If  you  leave  the  position  through  no 
fault  of  your  own,  most  agencies  will  charge  for  a 
temporary  rather  than  a permanent  position  and  will 
retain  a percentage  (usually  10  or  20  percent)  of  yoi;r 
gross  earnings  on  the  job  and  return  the  balance  of 
the  fee  you  paid;  they  may  offer  you  another 
position  in  lieu  of  the  refund.  If  you  are  responsible 
for  your  loss  of  position,  you  will  normally  have  to 
accept  loss  of  the  fee.  Some  agencies  may  make 
allowances  for  your  holding  the  position  only  a short 
HELPING  while.  Depending  on  the  State  law,  the  agency  may 

HANDS  be  required  to  make  an  adjustment  in  the  fee.  It  is 

advisable  to  check  with  the  agency  about  leaving  a 
position  obtained  through  their  services. 


What  if  / change  my  mind  between  being  referred  to  a 
job  and  reporting  for  work ? The  full  service  charge  is 
usually  retained  by  the  agency  in  these  cases. 


Upon  enlisting  the  help  of  a commercial  agency,  the 
retiree  should  check  this  list  of  reminders: 


• Read  and  fully  understand  any  contract  before 
signing  it.  Any  oral  promises  contrary  to  those  in 
the  contract  should  be  put  into  writing  and  signed 
by  the  agency  owner  or  manager. 

• Any  position  accepted  through  the  agency  should 
be  carefully  considered;  you  most  probably  are 
obligated  to  pay  the  agency  on  acceptance  of  a 
position. 
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• If  you  find  that  the  agency  has  sent  you  to  a firm 
which  has  not  agreed  to  see  you,  check  with  the 
agency  at  once. 

• Be  sure  and  inform  the  agency  if  there  are 
restrictions  on  how  you  want  your  resume  distrib- 
uted. Most  agencies  will  send  your  resume  to  many 
employers.  If  there  are  firms  or  industries  in  which 
you  are  not  interested,  let  the  agency  know. 

• Be  honest  with  the  agency.  Inform  them  of  adverse 
information  about  yourself,  if  any,  in  order  to 
avoid  later  embarrassment. 

• It  is  to  your  advantage  to  cooperate  with  the 
agency.  Inform  them  of  the  results  of  interviews 
obtained  through  their  services.  Accept  their  advice 
on  interview  techniques  and  resume  information; 
they  have  an  interest  in  placing  you. 

• If  you  have  any  doubts  about  an  employment 
agency,  check  its  reputation  with  the  local  Better 
Business  Bureau  before  signing  a contract  for  its 
services.  Any  complaints  you  have  about  the 
agency  should  be  submitted  to  the  Better  Business 
Bureau  in  writing. 

• Be  very  careful  about  signing  a note  for  the 
payment  of  the  employment  agency  fee.  Unless 
prohibited  by  law,  the  note  may  be  discounted  to  a 
finance  company.  If  this  happens  and  you  lose 
your  job  for  any  reason  within  a short  period  you 
have  no  redress.  The  finance  company  is  interested 
only  in  receiving  your  payments.  The  employment 
agency  already  has  its  money. 

Consider  local  colleges  or  universities  for  such  things  as 
aptitude  testing,  psychological  testing,  or  other  psychologi- 
cal services.  Many  educational  institutions  offer  such 
services  at  a nominal  fee. 
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Also,  there  are  numerous  books  and  pamphlets  on 
jobseeking  and  the  writing  of  resumes  available  from 
libraries  and  bookstores. 
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PROFESSIONAL  AND  SOCIAL  SERVICE  ORGANIZA- 
TIONS 


There  are  a large  number  of  other  sources  of  assistance, 
of  great  variety,  from  which  the  individual  can  choose. 
These  include  professional  and  social  organizations,  fra- 
ternal associations,  clubs,  and  similar  social  institutions.  A 
sample  listing  of  these  is  contained  in  appendix  E.  The 
individual  must  make  his  own  selection  from  such  a list  and 
include  organizations  of  which  he  is — or  may  be-a  member, 
or  with  which  he  is  associated  by  race,  creed,  interest, 
education,  or  other  affiliation. 
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BARGAINING  TABLE 

Landing  the  right  job  is  a product  of  negotiation.  This 
negotiation  for  employment  is  the  final  planning  step  for 
your  second  career. 

You  will  have  yourself  to  put  on  the  table:  your 
abilities,  skills,  experience,  and  potential,  that  the  employer 
can  use  for  profit. 

The  employer  will  have  a job  to  offer  that  pays  in 
money  and  satisfaction. 

Ideally,  both  of  you  will  end  up  agreeing  that  you  are 
getting  a good  bargain  for  what  you  offer. 

You  should  be  able  to  approach  each  one  of  these 
bargaining  sessions-employment  interview,  or  personal 
application-with  confidence.  You  have  a wider  experience 
in  the  world  than  a younger  man.  You  know  yourself 
better.  You  know  what  you  are  good  at  and  the  kind  of 
work  you  should  avoid.  Your  military  service  has  accus- 
tomed you  to  making  decisions,  working  longer  hours  than 
you  probably  ever  will  encounter  in  civilian  life,  and  made 
you  adaptable  enough  to  fit  into  a new  series  of  tasks  in  a 
lot  less  time  than  a younger  man.  You  offer  "instant 
experience"  to  an  employer  and  a rapid  return  on  his 
investment  in  you.  These,  along  with  the  special  skills  you 
have  that  relate  to  the  civilian  job  objective  you  have 
selected,  are  a part  of  what  you  can  do  for  the  employer, 
the  subject  most  interesting  to  him. 

There  will  probably  be  many  sessions  with  employers 
and  their  staff  members  before  you  find  the  position  that  is 
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the  right  one  for  you.  Accept  this:  there  is  an  advantage  in 
working  on  a volume  of  applications  and  contacts.  Each 
one  increases  your  experience  in  negotiating  with  the 
employer.  Each  one  can  open  up  additional  leads  for  you  to 
follow  and  let  you  sound  the  market  for  your  abilities. 

Keep  a "log,"  or  diary,  of  your  experience  in  applica- 
tions and  interviews.  Note  down  the  mistakes  you  seemed 
to  have  made  and  review  them  so  they  are  not  repeated. 

Work  on  the  principle  of  'Three  Contacts": 

The  Interview 

The  Thank  You  Letter 

The  Follow-up-by  telephone  or  return  visit 

The  "Three  Contact"  system  keeps  you-by  name  and 
qualities-before  the  employer  for  a week  or  more.  It 
shows  you  are  interested.  It  makes  him  aware  of  you, 
causes  him  to  reconsider  employing  you,  and  keeps  your 
name  before  him.  It  costs  little  and  can  have  appreciable 
return. 

Keep  your  contacts  personal.  Learn  and  record  the 
names  of  the  people  you  meet.  Write  and  address  them  by 
name ; nothing  is  more  satisfactory  to  a person  than  being 
identified  as  himself! 

Remember  that  women  comprise  a large  part  of  the 
business  world  and  that  your  contacts  with  them  are  no  less 
important  than  with  the  men  you  meet.  Most  of  the  lower 
level  office  workers-and  some  of  the  high  level  ones-will 
be  women.  Their  influence  is  important  and  they  can  be  of 
great  help  to  you.  Recognize  that  they  fill  significant  jobs, 
wherever  they  are  employed. 

Clerks,  receptionists,  and  secretaries  are  usually  called  (and 
introduced)  by  their  first  names  in  a business  office.  Make 
it  a point  to  learn  their  last  names  and  address  them  as  Miss 

(or  Mrs.) in  your  future  contacts  with  them;  they 

will  look  upon  it  as  a mark  of  respect  and  appreciate  it. 
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It  is  a compliment  to  any  one  of  the  personal  contacts 
you  make  to  ask  him  for  the  names  of  others  who  may  be 
interested  in  your  talents.  Whether  a man  is  interested  in 
hiring  you  or  not,  he  may  know  of  others  in  the  business 
world  who  need  a man  such  as  yourself.  You  can  expand 
each  individual  contact  to  many  more  by  merely  asking.  If 
you  draw  a blank,  you  have  lost  nothing  but  a little  breath; 
if  you  get  a name  or  two  you  have  an  inside  track  on  others 
who  are  knocking  on  the  door.  These  are  simple  and 
effective  techniques;  use  them  to  your  own  advantage. 

THE  INTERVIEW 

You  are  doing  two  things  at  the  interview: 

Selling  yourself  to  the  interviewer  or  employer. 

Buying  the  job  offered. 

The  employer  doesn't  have  to  buy  you  or  sell  you 
the  job  you  want,  but  you  can  make  him  want  to  do  both 
by  selling  yourself  to  him.  You  may  not  be  successful  in 
this  every  time,  especially  the  first  few  times.  Not  every 
interview  will  be  enjoyable.  Don't  be  disappointed  at 
making  a mistake.  Interviewing,  like  advertising,  takes 
preparation,  concentration,  and  experience. 

Exercise  some  modesty  in  presenting  your  qualifications. 
Don't  overwhelm  the  interviewer  with  things  you  have  done 
that  are  beyond  the  scope  of  his  company  or  operation. 
Watch  for  an  opportunity  to  present  what  you  can  do  for 
him,  then  present  it  fully,  within  the  scope  of  his 
manpower,  production,  or  money  resources.  This  also  will 
form  the  basis  for  fair  pricing  of  the  job  when  the  subject 
of  pay  or  salary  is  reached. 

Prepare  youself  before  the  interview  by  finding  out  as 
much  as  you  can  about  the  company  you  will  visit.  List  the 
questions  you  can  ask: 

• Finance,  gross  sales,  net  profit. 

• Expansion  or  diversification  plans. 
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• Key  executives,  their  backgrounds. 

• Business  competition. 


During  the  interview,  be  concerned  with  the  person  to 
whom  you  are  talking.  Rather  than  trying  to  impress  him, 
focus  on  his  needs,  nis  concerns,  and  any  erroneous 
impressions  he  may  display  while  talking  to  you.  If 
necessary,  force  yourself  to  listen  and  exercise  some 
caution  on  pushing  your  merits  forward. 

Try  to  get  the  interviewer  to  talk  about  his  own 
business:  its  successes  and  problems,  its  past  and  future 
plans. 

Be  ready  for  the  opening  questions.  They  are  usually: 

• What  can  I do  for  you? 

• Tell  me  about  yourself. 

Why  are  you  interested  in  this  company? 

Think  of  these  questions  while  you  are  preparing  for  the 
interview. 

What  can  I do  for  you ? Do  you  want  to  apply  for  a job 
in  some  particular  operation  of  the  company?  Are  you 
seeking  something  further  than  the  job  you  are  applying 
for;  a progression  into  a more  advanced  position  after  you 
have  proved  yourself  in  this  new  career?  Are  you  interested 
in  moving  or  and  up  with  a company  you  have  selected 
because  it  is  dynamic  and  expanding? 

Tell  me  about  yourself.  Tell  the  things  about  yourself 
that  you  think  the  interviewer  wants  to  know.  Include 
some  of  the  vital  statistics-you  are  married  or  single;  you 
are  a graduate  of  some  school  or  course—6t/f  relate  as  much 
about  yourself  to  his  operation  as  you  can , This  may  take 
some  homework  before  the  interview,  but  it  will  be  well 
worth  it. 
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Why  are  you  interested  in  this  company ? Again,  home- 
work. If  you  have  looked  into  the  company  as  an 
organization  it  won't  be  difficult  to  express  something  of 
interest  that  they  will  appreciate  and  you  will  gain  from. 

Keep  in  mind  that  most  companies- or  any  other  type  of 
hiring  institution— have  two  basic  questions  about  each 
applicant  tha.  must  be  satisfied: 

Why  is  he  interested  in  this  organization  ? 

What  does  he  have  to  offer  us? 

If,  at  the  conclusion  of  any  interview,  you  have  satisfied 
those  two  questions  in  the  mind  of  the  employer  you  will 
have  gone  a long  way  in  interesting  him  in  you. 

Stay  away  from  military  subjects  unless  they  are  a 
specific  asset  in  interesting  the  employer  in  you,  and  even 
then,  be  careful  of  overemphasizing  your  military  back- 
ground. Relate  your  service  experience  to  what  it  shows 
you  can  do,  not  who  you  were.  Give  the  impression  that  BARGAINING 
you  are  now  pointed  ahead,  to  use  what  you  have  learned  TABLE 
in  the  civilian  world. 


Watch  for  sales  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  interviewer. 

Don't  try  to  impress  him;  instead,  be  alert  to  his  needs, 
his  concerns  about  you,  or  any  erroneous  impressions  he 
reveals. 

Seek  to  understand  and  clarify  what  is  troubling  him. 

Search  for  and  seek  to  expand  upon  areas  where  the  two 
of  you  seem  to  be  in  accord. 

Remember  that  it  is  possible  the  man  you  will  be  talking 
to  has  had  some  past  military  experience  himself,  but  of  a 
different  kind  from  yours-whether  as  a junior  enlisted  man 
or  officer,  or  for  just  a few  years.  His  outlook  on  the 
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military  services  may  be  different  from  yours.  He  may  have 
some  preconceived  opinions  on  career  servicemen,  senior 
NCOs,  or  officers.  If  these  come  out  in  the  conversation,  it 
is  a time  for  you  to  listen,  not  push.  Once  you  know  his 
position,  try  to  show  that  you  are  not  a "type",  but  an 
individual  person  who  can  do  something  for  him  in  his 
business.  Get  the  interview  back  on  the  right  track:  a job 
opening  and  a man  who  can  fill  it  properly. 

The  interview  also  is  an  opportunity  for  you  to  size  up 
the  place  where  you  may  work.  You  are  incurring  no 
obligation  by  appearing;  instead,  you  are  being  permitted 
something  of  an  inside  look  into  the  operation.  While  the 
interview  is  in  progress,  consider  the  things  that  may  affect 
you  as  an  employee: 

• Is  it  the  kind  of  place  where  you  would  like  to 
work? 

• Will  you  enjoy  the  people  you  will  be  working 
under,  and  with? 

• Will  you  be  doing  what  you  want  to  do? 

• Is  there  an  opportunity  to  move  up  in  the  organiza- 
tion to  positions  of  greater  influence  and  responsi- 
bility, increased  salary,  or  access  to  new  op- 
portunities? 

Your  visit  should  include,  if  possible,  spending  some 
time  with  the  person  who  will  actually  supervise  your  work. 
This  will  let  you  judge  whether  he  will  be  easy  to  approach 
and  will  provide  the  information  or  guidelines  you  will  need 
to  do  the  job  well.  A helpful  supervisor  is  one  who  is  not 
only  concerned  with  the  purposes  of  the  organization,  but 
is  interested  also  in  the  forward  and  upward  movement  of 
the  employees  associated  with  his  part  of  the  operation. 
Even  more  important,  the  participation  of  this  supervisor  in 
the  decision  to  employ  you  will  cause  him  to  have  a 
personal  interest  in  your  future  success  with  the  company. 
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WORKING  CONDITIONS 

Your  retirement  income  allows  you  to  be  selective  about 
the  working  conditions  under  which  you  will  function  in 
civilian  life.  You  have  worked  many  years  for  the  reward  of 
financial  security;  it  now  permits  you  to  pass  by  any  job 
where  you  can  see  you  will  be  unhappy  in  your  work.  As 
you  visit  places  of  potential  employment,  attempt  to  look 
at  them  from  these  standpoints: 

• Are  the  employees  now  in  the  firm  satisfied  with 
their  working  conditions? 

• How  does  the  employer,  or  supervisor,  really  get 
things  done?  Does  he  play  one  employee,  or  group, 
against  another,  or  does  he  build  his  work  force 
around  cooperation? 

• Does  he  have  a reputation  for  recognizing  the 
talents  and  contributions  of  his  employees?  Or, 
does  he  play  the  Boss  game  all  the  way? 

• Does  the  employer  promote  or  pay  on  the  basis  of 
ability,  self-improvement,  and  good  work;  or,  is  his 
promotion  system  based  on  seniority  or  favoritism? 

• Does  the  employer  have  a program  for  training  and 
development  of  the  people  working  for  him? 

• Did  the  employer,  in  the  course  of  the  interview, 
complain  about  his  work  force,  or  did  he  seem 
proud  of  them? 

• Did  there  see  to  be  a cordial  relationship  between 
management  and  the  work  force?  Did  the  people 
you  met,  particularly  the  ones  who  first  received 
you,  seem  proud  of  the  company  and  congenial 
with  one  another? 

These  are  only  some  of  the  questions  that  can  be 
explored  during  your  negotiations  with  a company  for 
employmem.  If  you  are  satisfied  with  your  own  reactions 
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to  the  working  conditions  that  are  apparent  to  you  in  your 
contacts  with  tile  firm,  you  will  be  accepting  employment 
in  an  organization  that  at  least  fulfills  your  basic 
requirements  on  these  points.  Without  this,  you  may 
be  buying  a situation  where  adequate  income  is  degraded 
by  personal  dissatisfaction  with  the  day-to-day  work 
environment.  Happiness  is  the  right  job,  not  the  wrong 
one. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  MONEY 

The  question  of  salary  or  wage  range  Is  usually  brought 
up  at  the  end  of  an  interview.  It  is  a clear  indication  of  an 
employer's  interest  in  hiring  you.  By  this  time,  you  will 
have  been  sufficiently  exposed  to  what  the  job  offers  in 
things  other  than  salary,  and  the  possible  disadvantages  that 
could  be  compensated  for  by  more  income,  to  make  some 
kind  of  decision. 


You  can  protect  yourself,  in  any  application  for  a job, 
by  looking  into  the  general  wage  range  offered  for  the 
position  you  want,  through  reviewing  the  want-ad  columns 
to  determine  the  beginning  salary,  or  through  the  local 
State  and  U.S,  Training  and  Employment  Service  office. 
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There  are  some  other  things  to  think  over  before  you 
establish  the  general  price  tag  you  want  to  place  on  your 
services. 


• The  lower  limits  of  the  wage  range  you  have 
decided  on  should  be  the  minimum  you  are 
prepared  to  accept.  This  amount  must  satisfy  your 
basic  requirement  for  income.  The  higher  limits  of 
your  selected  wage  range  should  not  be  so  high 
that  it  prices  you  out  of  the  job  market  for  the 
positions  you  desire. 

• The  wage  range  for  almost  any  job  you  accept 
initially  is  your  beginning  wage  for  whatevei 
occupation  you  have  selected.  With  rare  excep- 
tions, you  will  earn  more  than  that  after  the 
break-in  period  and  a chance  to  prove  your  worth. 
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• The  income  level  you  desire  should  be  realistic.  It 
should  match  the  normal  wage  for  the  job  you 
want  and  the  area  you  have  selected  to  work  and 
live  in.  You  will  have  trouble  getting  big-city  wages 
in  a rural  area,  or  rural  living  conditions  in  a 
metropolitan  area.  Be  prepared  for  some  slippage 
in  matching  all  your  desires  and  expect  some 
compromises  along  the  way. 

• Keep  in  mind  that  your  desired  wage  range  and 
your  qualifications  for  the  jobs  you  want  are 
related.  High  wages  demand  high  qualifications. 


• Sell  your  qualifications  at  what  you  believe  is  their 
true  worth  in  a competitive  job  market.  You  have 
an  advantage  here,  since  most  men  must  find 
employment  that  provides  all  the  necessities  of  life 
to  them  and  their  dependents.  You  can  use  your 
retirement  income  to  be  more  selective  and  more 
competitive  for  jobs  that  offer  expansion, 
promotion,  and  increased  future  pay. 
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A primary  issue  to  avoid,  in  any  negotiation  for  wages,  is 
your  retirement  income.  You  have  earned  this  by  past 
service.  It  is  the  same  as  the  ownership  of  private  property, 
investment  income,  stock  options,  or  any  of  the  other 
additives  to  income  common  to  civilian  life.  If  your  past 
career  had  been  in  civilian  life,  no  one  would  presume  to 
inquire  what  stocks  or  bonds  you  hold,  what  property  you 
own,  or  what  inheritances  you  have  received,  in  connection 
with  the  application  for  a position.  Your  retirement  income 
*s  a personal  asset  no  different  from  these  and  should  not 
be  a consideration  in  how  much  you  are  worth  to  a 
company. 


You  may  find  it  useful  to  bring  out  the  fact  that  your 
former  military  status  permits  you  to  obtain  Government- 
subsidized  training  in  almost  any  kind  of  occupational  field. 
As  a veteran,  you  are  able  to  obtain  courses  to  improve 
your  value  to  the  company  at  no  expense  to  the 
management  Specific  information  can  be  obtained  from 
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the  Veterans  Administration  on  any  training  you  may  need, 
or  the  employer  may  advise,  to  specially  qualify  you  for  a 
job  or  promotion. 

THE  AGE  FACTOR 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  prohibited 
discrimination  in  employment  on  account  of  age.  Their 
action  is  set  forth  in  Public  Law  90*202,  the  Age 
Discrimination  in  Employment  Act  of  1967.  This  law 
promoted  the  employment  of  older  workers  based  on 
ability  rather  than  age.  It  prohibits  arbitrary  age 
discrimination  in  employment  and  helps  employers  and 
employees  find  ways  to  meet  problems  arising  from  the 
impact  of  age  on  employment.  It  protects  most  individuals 
who  are  at  least  40  but  less  than  65  years  of  age  from 
discrimination  in  employment  based  on  age  in  matters  of 
hiring*  discharge,  compensation,  or  other  terms,  conditions, 
or  privileges  of  employment.  Employers  of  25  or  more 
employees  are  covered,  as  well  .as  labor  unions  and 
employment  agencies.  None  of  these  is  allowed  to  use 
printed  or  published  notices  or  advertisements  indicating  BARGAINING 
preference,  limitation,  specification,  or  discrimination  TABLE 
based  on  age. 

The  Act  is  enforced  by  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division,  U.S. 

Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.C.  20210.  Inquiries 
or  complaints  should  be  referred  to  the  Division's  National 
Office  in  Washington,  D.C.,  cr  to  any  of  its  field  offices 
located  in  major  cities  throughout  the  United  States  and 
listed  in  the  telephone  book  under  "U.S.  Government-U.S. 

Department  of  Labor". 

The  prohibitions  of  the  Act  do  not  apply: 

-where  age  is  a bona  fide  occupational  qualification 
reasonably  necessary  to  the  normal  operations  of 
the  particular  business; 

-where  the  differentiation  is  based  on  reasonable 
factors  other  than  age; 
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-where  the  differentiation  is  caused  by  observing  the 
terms  of  a bona  fide  seniority  system  or  any  bona 
fide  employee  benefit  plan  which  is  not  a 
subterfuge  to  evade  the  purposes  of  the  Act; 

-where  discharge  or  discipline  of  an  individual  is  for 
good  cause. 

Although  this  law  prohibits  such  practices,  it  may  not 
entirely  prevent  them.  Since  your  birth  date  is  merely  a 
statistic,  your  best  response  to  the  problem  of  age  is 
presentation  of  yourself  at  a personal  interview.  There  you 
can  be  judged  by  appearance,  conduct  and  ability. 
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A FAMILY  AFFAIR 

If  you  have  a wiL  and  family-and  most  retirees 
do-there  are  considerations  relating  to  them  that  are  a part 
of  your  overall  decisions  in  the  transition  from  military  to 
civilian  life. 

Your  wife  is  generally  in  the  same  age  bracket  as 
yourself.  She  has  experienced,  in  her  own  life,  much  that 
has  been  directly  associated  with  the  Armed 

Forces:  periodic  transfers  and  changes  of  duty;  Govern- 
ment quarters;  military  social  life;  recurrent  shipment  of 
household  effects;  or  long  separations. 

t 

Your  children,  if  you  have  sons  or  daughters  of  school 
age,  have  similarly  experienced  a life  where  school 
dislocations  are  normal  and  playmates  or  friends  have  been 
lost  and  regained  on  each  successive  move.  A 

FAMILY 

Your  retirement  is  an  important  step  to  your  family.  It  AFFAIR 
means  a stability  they  have  seldom  known,  after  the  final 
move  into  a civilian  community.  It  will  probably  mean  the 
advantages  of  an  increased  annual  income  to  the 
family-your  civilian  earnings  added  to  your  retirement 
pay.  It  will  mean  opportunities  to  them,  as  well  as  to  you, 
for  a more  even  pace  of  life  under  improved  circumstances. 

They  will  share  in  what  you  have  earned  by  your  past 
service. 

Your  selection  of  location-where  you  will  live,  at  least 
initially,  in  your  new  career-should  be  a family  decision, 
weighing  your  employment  opportunities  against  the 
advantages  or  disadvantages  presented  to  your  family. 
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Forecast,  as  well  as  you  can,  the  educational 
requirements  of  your  children  and  assess  their  effects  on 
your  decisions  regarding  employment  and  location. 
Forecast,  as  well,  their  growing  independence,  the  times 
when  they  will  go  off  on  their  own,  either  through 
marriage,  or  into  the  work  force.  Estimate  not  only  the 
expenses  of  higher  education,  but  the  reduction  in  income 
tax  exemptions  you  will  experience  as  your  children 
become  wage  earners  themselves.  Such  factors  are 
contributory  to  computing  your  net  earnings  over  the 
future  years  and  the  earning  power  you  will  have  to 
exercise  to  live  the  way  you  want  to  live. 

Consider  the  possibility  of  your  wife  working  as  the 
children  grow  to  maturity.  Many  women  choose  to  enter 
the  world  of  work  as  their  home  responsibilities  diminish. 
What  difference  will  this  make  in  your  situation  and  does  it 
have  a bearing  on  the  decisions  you  are  required  to  make  at 
this  time? 

Ask  your  family,  as  well  as  yourself,  whether  proximity 
to  a military  base  is  a governing  factor  in  your  decisions. 
How  significant  to  your  wife  is  the  availability  of  a 
Government  commissary,  or  Service  Exchange?  How 
significant  to  your  family  is  the  availability  of  service 
medical  facilities,  including  hospital  care? 

Another  aspect  to  be  considered  is  the  establishment  of 
a reasonably  permanent  residence,  a new  experience  for 
many  service  families.  Such  a circumstance  can  be 
accompanied  by  both  pleasures  and  problems  and  may 
entail  a substantial  investment  in  furniture  as  well  as 
property.  Expenses  of  establishing  a home  vary  consider- 
ably from  area  to  area.  The  high  salary  areas  usually  mean 
high  property  value  areas  also.  The  desires  of  your  wife  and 
children  in  what  kind  of  residence  you  occupy  may  be  a 
surprise  to  you;  you  could  even  be  shocked.  The  final 
decision,  in  all  probability,  will  be  a balancing  of  the 
aspirations  of  your  family  within  your  estimated  earning 
power.  Such  a balance  may  affect  your  civilian  employment 
objective  and  your  selection  of  location. 
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It  is  well  to  remember  that  your  wife  is  entering  into  a 
decision  to  which  she  has  given  much  thought.  What  you 
eventually  rent  or  purchase  will  be  her  home  for  a 
protracted  period  of  time,  not  ending  with  the  termination 
of  your  current  tour  of  military  duty.  She  may  have  been 
looking  forward  to  such  a settling  down  and  have  definite 
ideas  as  to  its  size,  location,  and  facilities.  She  is 
experiencing  a major  change  in  her  way  of  life,  along  with 
you. 

Will  your  wife,  in  particular,  feel  the  effects  of 
separation  from  the  service  as  keenly  as  you  will?  Many 
service  wives  immerse  themselves  in  the  social  life  of  a 
military  base;  others  may  divide  their  activities  between  the 
local  base  and  the  local  community;  others  are  more  civilian 
oriented  and  have  become  accustomed  to  becoming  a part 
of  the  general  community  wherever  they  have  gone. 
Retirement  from  the  service  is  not  retirement  from  people. 
Your  wife  will  continue  to  seek  the  warm  friendships  that 
all  mature  people  enjoy.  They  may  be  found  in  different 
ways: 


• Continuation  of  service-oriented  social  activities  at 
nearby  military  facilities. 

• Through  business  associates  in  the  world  of  work. 

• Through  neighborhood  activities  in  your  selected 
community. 

• Through  working  with  volunteer  social,  religious, 
or  charitable  organizations. 

• Through  the  resumption  of  education,  particularly 
higher  education. 

• Through  hobbies  and  similar  activities  outside  of 
the  home. 

The  choice-or  choices-is  highly  individual  and  the 
listing  above  is  far  from  complete.  The  important  point  is 
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that  any  such  decision  is  pertinent  to  your  own  at  this  time 
and  part  of  the  overall  considerations  to  be  weighed. 

If  you  and  your  family  have  been  highly  oriented  to 
service  life  in  the  past  few  years,  in  such  a circumstance  as 
living  on  a major  military  base,  attending  base  schools, 
using  base  recreation  facilities,  and  generally  conducting 
your  social  life  among  your  military  friends,  it  may  be  well 
to  begin  circulate  into  the  civilian  community  before  you 
retire.  Start  to  raUrn  more  about  the  civilian  world  that  will 
be  your  major  environment  in  the  future. 

Keep  in  mind  that  this  transition  from  military  to 
civilian  life  will  have  an  effect  on  your  family  as  well  as  on 
yourself;  that  the  change  may  be  troublesome  to  them, 
also,  and  add  to  the  strain  on  all  of  you.  An  initial 
disappointment  in  your  job  search  can  be  aggravated  by  the 
equal  disappointment  of  your  wife.  Both  of  you  can 
become  irritated  in  your  own  way,  at  some  essential 
compromise  between  what  you  had  planned  and  your 
capability  for  obtaining  it  within  the  first  year  of 
retirement.  It  is  a time  for  understanding  and  "keeping 
your  cool." 
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CONCLUSION 

The  targeting  of  your  own  tomorrow  is  a highly 
individual  operation.  The  information  in  this  guide  has  been 
generalized  to  cover  as  many  of  the  problems  and  solutions 
that  could  occur  in  each  man's  own  situation.  It  may  help, 
but  cannot  direct,  your  own  life  or  future. 
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One  thing  remains  to  be  said: 

You  will  be  doing  yourself  a disservice  if  you  do  not 
make  at  least  one  visit  to  a counselor  before  getting  out  of 
the  service.  Each  of  the  Armed  Forces  provides  such  a 
counseling  service  for  men  on  active  duty.  The  titles  may 
differ,  but  the  function  remains  the  same  for  all.  These  men 
and  women  have  available  to  them  much  more  than  can  be 
put  into  booklet  form.  They  are  oriented  toward  the 
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problems  and  circumstances  of  personnel  of  your  own 
service.  They  are  in  contact  with  local  as  well  as  national 
agencies  and  facilities  whose  assistance  you  may  be  able  to 
use.  Whether  your  needs  can  be  fulfilled  in  a single  visit,  or 
a dozen,  they  are  there  to  help  you  make  the  transition  to 
tomorrow. 


o 
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STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  POSITIONS 

Positions  in  State  and  local  (county,  parish,  city,  township,  borough,  etc.) 
governments  cover  a wide  range  of  skills  and  functions.  Many  of  these  offer 
particular  opportunities  to  the  generalist  as  well  as  to  the  specialist,  in  a work 
environment  much  more  similar  to  military  service  than  the  majority  of  jobs 
in  business  and  industry. 

The  following  listing  of  general  job  categories  with  examples  is 
representative  of  the  types  of  positions  likely  to  be  available  in  the 
non- Federal  governments. 


BUDGET  AND  FINANCE 


Auditors 
Controllers 
Revenue  Collectors 
Fiscal  Affairs  Officers 
Budget  Analysts 


Officers 

Purchasing  Officers 


Accountants 
Budget  and  Management 


ENGINEERING  AND  PUBLIC  WORKS 


Field  Engineers 
City  Engineers 
Air  Pollution  Control 


Supervisors 
Survey  Officers 
Sanitary  Engineers 
Fleet  Superintendents 
Traffic  Engineers 
Building-Zone  Officers 


Public  Works  Directors 
Mechanical  Maintenance 


Officers 

Construction  Inspectors 
Dust  and  Mine  Gas 


Engineers 

Public  Utility  Directors 
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GENERAL  GOVERNMENT 


Municipal  Management 
Administrators 
Administrative  Analysts 
Directors  of  Administration 


Public  Administrators 
City  Managers 
Directors  of  Community 
Services 


GENERAL  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEMS  AND  ELECTRONIC 
DATA  PROCESSING 

Computer  Systems  Programer-Analysts 

Analysts  Programers 

Data  System  Specialists  Systems  Analysts 


HEALTH,  WELFARE,  AND  HOSPITAL  ADMINISTRATION 
(NON-M.D.) 


Public  Health  Education 
Directors 
Social  Workers 
Physical  Therapists 
Occupational  Therapists 
Environmental  Health 
Directors 


Psychometrists 
School  Health  Supervisors 
Mental  Health  Service 
Directors 
Dietitians 

Social  Welfare  Supervisors 


erJc 


PERSONNEL  AND  TRAINING 


Personnel  Directors 
Directors  of  Personnel 
Services 

Personnel  Analysts 
Directors  of  Training 
Test  Technicians 


Employment  Administrators 
Employee  Benefits 
Administrators 
Directors  of  Manpower 
Classification  and  Pay 
Officers 


PLANNING  AND  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT 


Community  Resource 
Development 
Specialists 
Planning  Directors 
Researchers 
Directors  of  Urban 
Renewal/Development 
Social  Planners 


Relocation  Administrators 
Planning  Officers 
Community  Relations 
Coordinators 
Physical  Planning 
Coordinators 
Demographers 
Model  Cities  Analysts 
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SPECIAL  PROGRAMS 


Recreation  Supervisors 
Youth  Services  Directors 
Museum  Curators 
Public  information  Officers 


Directors  of  Services 
Writers/Editors 
Claims  Examiners 
Librarians 


TEACHING,  RESEARCH,  AND  EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


Instructors 

Researchers 

Teachers 

Librarians 

Transportation  Specialists 


Administrative  Officers 
Program  Directors 
Fiscal  Officers 
Utilities  and  Maintenance 
Specialists 


The  increased  attention  throughout  the  country  toward  housing  and  urban 
development  is  a factor  that  should  be  considered  in  the  selection  of  job 
targets  within  State  and  local  governments.  By  1970,  there  were  707  urban 
renewal  programs,  2,200  public  housing  programs,  and  200  model  cities 
programs  in  existence.  These  represent  a wide  variety  of  disciplines  and 
needed  skills  or  experience  in  functions  where  the  expanding  requirements 
for  human  talents  provide  opportunities  for  advancement. 


Another  area  of  expanding  interest  and  concern  is  the  environmental 
sciences,  solving  the  massive  and  growing  problems  of  water,  air,  and  land 
pollution. 


A third  such  area  of  expansion  in  local  government  is  urban  planning, 
including  transportation. 


The  eligibility  of  retirees  for  positions  in  local  government  is  based  largely 
on  their  academic  qualifications  and  military  experience.  Local  governments 
seek  personnel  who  can  competently  fill  the  positions  open;  few  positions 
allow  concurrent  training  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  job.  A retiree  interested 
in  State  or  local  government  as  a new  career  should  therefore  relate  his 
existing  qualifications  to  the  available  openings.  Where  he  feels  that 
additional  training  or  education  may  be  required,  it  is  advisable  that  he 
complete  it  before  actual  application  for  positions.  Service  counselors  are  able 
to  provide  information  on  vacancies  and  requirements  in  such  fields  as  city 
management. 
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EDUCATION  AND  EDUCATION  SERVICES 

Current  forecasts  on  the  education  profession  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  indicate  that  the  need  for  teachers 
during  the  period  1970-1980  will  be  substantially  reduced  from  previous 
projections  if  the  current  rate  of  teaching  graduates  continues.  Job  openings 
for  elementary  and  high  school  teachers,  for  example,  are  expected  to  total 
2.4  million  from  now  until  1980,  while  the  supply  of  such  teachers  during  the 
same  period  will  reach  4,2  million  if  the  present  trend  continues.  This 
projection  indicates  that  the  teaching  situation  for  the  next  ten  years  will  be 
the  reverse  of  the  1960's,  when  the  demand  for  teachers  far  exceeded  the 
supply. 

While  such  a projection  does  not  mean  that  a demand  for  teachers  will 
disappear  during  the  next  decade,  it  is  clear  that  the  teaching  profession  will 
not  be  the  dynamically  expanding  field  it  has  been  for  the  past  10  years. 

Education  services- the  nonteaching  positions-are  expected  to  continue 
to  demand  a large  number  pf  skilled  persons  during  the  decade  1970-1980. 

Education  is  a big  business  in  the  U.S.  It  currently  involves  over  $38 
billion  of  public  funds  annually.  There  are  over  20,000  school  districts  in  the 
country,  concerned  with  the  education  of  46  million  students  below  college 
age.  These  statistics  do  not  include  colleges  and  universities,  parochial,  or 
private  schools. 

The  system  of  public  education  is  nationwide;  private  schools  are  equally 
widespread.  This  offers  a wide  selection  of  locality  within  both  teaching  and 
nonteaching  positions  in  the  educational  field. 

Detailed  information  on  schools,  school  districts,  key  personnel,  and 
mailing  addresses  are  contained  in  the  several  publications  produced  by  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education,  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
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institutions  and  on  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402,  give  complete  listings 
of  all  public  schools,  with  other  pertinent  information: 

Education  Directory,  Part  1,  State  Governments  (Education) 

Education  Directory,  Part  2,  Public  Schools  Systems 
Education  Directory,  Part  3,  Higher  Education 
Education  Directory,  Part  4,  Education  Associations 

TEACHING  POSITIONS 

Eligibility  for  teaching  positions  at  the  senior  college  level  is  largely 
determined  by  the  colleges  and  universities  themselves.  For  teaching  below 
the  senior  college  level,  individuals  should  make  inquiry  on  the  certification 
standards  required.  One  source  of  this  information  is  the  "Manual  on 
Certification  Requirements  for  School  Personnel  in  the.  United  States" 
published  by  the  National  Education  Association.  This  book  may  be  found  in 
some  libraries,  and  is  used  as  a reference  by  most  teaching  institutions. 
Another  book  of  interest  to  those  considering  a teaching  profession  is 
"Teaching  Opportunities"  published  by  the  Office  of  Education,  U.S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

POSITIONS  IN  EDUCATION  SERVICES 

There  are  numerous  positions  within  the  public  and  private  school  systems 
of  interest  as  second  careers  for  retired  military  personnel.  The  type  of  work 
required  is  often  compatible  with  military  skills.  As  nonprofit  institutions, 
the  operations  and  functions  of  school  systems  have  several  similarities  with 
the  military  services.  They  are  budget  controlled.  They  operate  on  a 
predetermined  annual  cycle,  less  affected  by  economic  changes  than  business 
or  industry.  The  system  of  seniority  and  promotion  is  not  unlike  that  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  They  offer  a wide  variety  of  activities  familiar  to  the  military 


man: 


Transportation 

Administration 
Public  Information 


Supply 
Financial  Aid 


Medical  Care 


Fiscal  Control 
Library 

Public  Utilities 

Business  Management 


Building  Maintenance 
Grounds  Maintenance 
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SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 


MANAGEMENT  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 

The  Management  Assistance  Program  conducted  by  the  Small  Business 
Administration  is  designed  to  reduce  the  number  of  failures  experienced  by 
new  small  businesses  because  of  poor  management 

The  methods  used  are  those  of  counseling  and  training  in  the  local 
community,  by  local  volunteer  instructors  and  advisors  experienced  in  small 
business  operations. 


The  managerial  potential  of  the  small  businessman  is  evaluated,  his 
education  and  experiences  are  assessed,  and  his  knowledge  of  business  needs 
is  examined.  Where  a need  for  management  assistance  is  determined,  a plan  is 
developed  to  correct  discovered  weaknesses,  with  a time  phasing  of  at  least  12 
months  of  counseling  and  needed  training.  Functional  areas  covered  by  this 
assistance  may  include  any  of  the  following: 


Market  feasibility 
Location 
Money  needs 
Initial  stock 
Layout 

Merchandising 

Advertising  and  sales  promotion 
Record  keeping 


Insurance 

Taxes  and  regulations 
Credit  and  collections 
Personnel 
Future  planning 
Technical  skills 
Other  deficiencies 
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Volunteer  instructors  and  advisors  are  members  of  two  organi- 
zations: Service  Corps  of  Retired  Executives  (SCORE);  and  Active  Corps  of 
Executives  (ACE). 

SCORE  counselors  work  without  fee,  other  than  reimbursement  of 
out-cr-pocket  expenses  by  their  clients.  They  provide  management  counseling 
and  guidance  to  small  businessmen,  using  their  own  experience  to  help  the 
small  businessman  succeed  and  make  his  operation  more  profitable. 

ACE  volunteers  are  recruited  from  active,  rather  than  retired,  executives. 
These  are  men  and  women  in  mid-career  themselves,  with  business  knowledge 
and  experience  combined  with  a willingness  to  devote  their  own  time  and 
effort  in  assisting  new  small  businessmen.  They  also  work  without  fee  except 
for  reimbursement  of  expenses  by  the  client. 

Ma’  .gement  training,  by  either  SCORE  or  ACE  volunteers,  offers  four 
types  of  assistance  to  the  small  businessman: 

Training  courses 

Conferences 

Problem  clinics 

Workshops  for  prospective  business  owners. 

Followup  courses  on  single  broad  management  functions  (personnel 
management;  financial  management)  are  also  offered,  as  well  as  courses 
cosponsored  by  colleges  or  universities,  chambers  of  commerce,  or  local 
business  organizations.  A nominal  fee  may  be  required  in  such  courses  to 
cover  expenses. 

Assistance  through  the  Management  Assistance  Program  is  widespread, 
with  165  active  SCORE  chapters  as  of  the  end  of  1969. 

Information  on  this  program  can  be  obtained  from  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  1441  L Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20416,  and  from 
local  Chambers  of  Commerce. 
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FRANCHISES 

A franchise  is  basically  the  operation  of  a business  under  special  privileges 
granted  by  a corporation  holding  rights  in  the  merchandise  or  service  offered 
to  the  public.  These  privileges  may  involve  the  use  of  some  celebrity's  name, 
the  use  of  patented  or  copyrighted  products,  territorial  protection  from 
direct  competition,  or  the  advantages  of  national  advertising  of  the  product 
or  services  offered. 

Most  franchises  require  a substantial  amount  of  initial  capital,  and  involve 
a fee  paid  to  the  franchisor.  The  franchiser  assumes  all,  or  the  greatest  part,  of 
the  financial  risk,  but  enjoys  the  special  privileges  not  obtainable  as  an 
independent. 

If  you  feel  that  a franchise  operation  offers  you  both  satisfaction  and 
profit,  look  over  the  field.  Visit  franchises  already  in  operation  and  the 
franchise  shows  periodically  presented  in  major  metropolitan  areas. 

Your  task  is  to  find  the  right  businass  for  you,  the  right  franchise  for  you, 
and  the  right  kind  of  deal  from  the  franchisor. 

Reliable  franchisors  will  give  you  literature  on  their  operation,  explain 
their  program,  and  let  you  study  any  proposed  contract  with  your  own  legal 
counsel.  It  is  up  to  you  to  determine  whether  the  concept  presented  is  a 
sound  one  or  not. 

Study  the  product  represented,  whether  it  is  a food  operation,  a service 
operation,  or  some  kind  of  hard-goods  sales  outlet.  You  are  a consumer  and 
should  have  your  own  opinions  on  the  marketability  of  what  is  being  sold  by 
asking  yourself  whether  it  would  be  attractive  to  you  or  your  family. 
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If  the  franchise  is  based  on  the  name  of  some  celebrity,  make  your  own 
judgment  on  how  much  of  an  impact  his  (or  her)  name  will  be  on  selling  the 
product. 

What  will  the  franchisor  offer  you  as  a businessman?  Do  you  really  need 
his  help  in  setting  up  your  own  business?  Whatever  fee  he  wants,  can  you  do 
better  by  putting  the  same  amount  of  money  into  your  own  independent 
operation?  Many  franchises  are  worth  every  cent  you  pay  into  the  fee  they 
ask;  others  may  not  be.  Get  advice,  both  legal  and  commercial,  before  you 
put  your  name  and  money  on  the  line. 


Consider  these  factors: 

What  are  the  weekly  sales  you  can  expect? 

What  will  be  your  cost  of  sales? 

How  much  labor  will  you  need,  and  at  what  cost? 

What  will  it  cost  for  rent  and  utilities,  maintenance  and  services? 

How  much  will  promotion  and  advertising  cost,  and  how  much  can  you 
expect  from  the  national  operation? 

Remember  payroll  taxes  on  your  employees,  and  such  things  as 
insurance,  group  insurance,  and  group  hospitalization. 

What  will  be  the  annual  cost  of  licenses,  snow  removal,  gardening,  and 
donations  to  charities  as  a business? 

What  will  be  your  own  operating  profit?  Will  you  have  to  put  in  60  or 
70  hours  a week  yourself  to  make  it? 

Legal  counsel  on  the  signature  of  any  franchise  contract  is  a must.  The 
corporation  with  which  you  are  associating  will  have  their  own  counsel;  you 
would  be  ill-advised  not  to  have  your  own.  You  want  a contract  that  satisfies 
your  end  of  the  bargain,  one  you  can  live  happily  with  and  prosper  by. 
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There  are  special  helping  hands  for  you  if  you  are  considering  a franchise 
type  of  business: 

National  Association  of  Franchised  Businessmen 
1404  New  York  Avenue 
Washington,  D.C.  20005 

National  Better  Business  Bureau 

230  Park  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10017 

Boston  College  Center  for  the  Study  of  Franchise 
Distribution  and  Smaller  Business 
Boston  College 
Chestnut  Hills,  Mass.  02167 

Federal  Trade  Commission 

Washington,  D.C.  20580 

(for  free  pamphlet:  Advice  for  Persons  Who  Are 

Considering  an  Investment  in  a Franchise 

Business) 

Sales  and  Distribution  Division,  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce 
Washington,  D.C.  20230 
(for  free  booklet:  Franchise  Company  Data) 

Small  Business  Administration 
1441  L Street  N.  W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20416 

(for  free  booklet:  Are  You  Ready  for  Franchising? 

No.  115,  Small  Marketers  Aid  Series) 
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APPENDIX  E 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  SOCIAL  SERVICE  ORGANIZATIONS 

The  listings  in  this  Appendix  are  not  comprehensive,  but  provide  a 
sampling  of  the  many  types  of  national  organizations  whose  services  and 
activities  may  be  of  assistance  to  the  retiree.  Complete  local  listings  of  such 
organizations  may  be  found  in  the  yellow  pages  of  the  telephone  directory, 
under  Associations,  Clubs , Fraternal  Orders,  and  Social  Service  Organizations. 

ASSOCIATIONS. 

Air  Force  Association 
Air  Force  Sergeants  Association 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons 
American  Legion 

American  Veterans  of  World  War  2 and  Korea 
Association  of  the  United  States  Army 
B'nai  B'rith 

Catholic  War  Veterans  of  the  U.S. 

Coast  Guard  League 
Congress  of  Racial  Equality 
Disabled  American  Veterans 
Fleet  Reserve  Association 
Jewish  War  Veterans  of  U.S.A. 

Marine  Corps  League 

Marine  Corps  Reserve  Officers  Association 
Military  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart 
Military  Order  of  the  World  Wars 

National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People 
Naval  Reserve  Association 
Navy  League 

Reserve  Officers'  Association  of  the  U.S. 

Retired  Officers  Association 
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Society  of  American  Military  Engineers 

U.S.  Armor  Association 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  U.S. 

CLUBS. 

American  Legion  Posts 
Army-Navy  Clubs 
Kiwanis  Clubs 
Knights  of  Columbus 
Moose  Lodges 
Odd  Fellows  Halls 
Rotary  Clubs 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Posts 

FRATERNAL  ORDERS. 

College  Fraternities 
Elks  Lodges 

Knights  of  Columbus  Councils 
Masonic  Lodges  and  Temples 
Moose  Lodges 
Odd  Fellows  Halls 

SOCIAL  SERVICE  ORGANIZATIONS. 

Jewish  Social  Service  Agencies 
Legal  Aid  Societies 
National  Urban  League 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 
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INTRODUCTION 

This  career  booklet  is  for  YQU  if  you  are  getting  out  of  school 
and  going  to  work.  It  was  written  with  YOU  in  mind  if  you  are 
like  one  of  the  young  persons  described  below; 

1.  graduating  from  high  school, 

2.  completing  a training  program  at  a trade  or  a voca- 

tional-technical school, 

3.  completing  some  special  training  in  the  Armed  Forces 

which  prepared  you  for  a "non-military"  occupation, 

4.  receiving  an  associate  degree  from  a two-year  com- 

munity college  in  a specialized  technicial  level 

occupation,  or 

5.  receiving  a bachelor's  or  higher  professional  degree 

from  a college  or  graduate  school. 

This  career  booklet  is  for  YOU  if,  having  completed  a pro- 
gram of  education  and  training,  and,  having  also  had  some 
work  experience,  you  are  now  looking  for  either  a better  or  a 
different  job.  You  will  most  likely  need  to  use  the  skills  of 
job-hunting  many  times  during  your  lifetime  of  work. 

This  career  booklet  is  NOT  YET  for  you  if  you  are  still  in 
school  and  are  interested  mainly  in  finding  part-time  or  tem- 
porary employment.  If  you  are  still  in  school  and  want  to  "try 
out"  a role  in  the  world  of  work,  be  sure  to  read  the  book 
Part-Time , Summer  and  Volunteer  jobs  by  Dr.  Daniel  Sinick, 
available  from  B'nai  B'rith  Vocational  Service,  1640  Rhode 
Island  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  20036,  or  Finding 
Part-Time  lobs  by  Dr.  S.  Norman  Feingold  and  Harold  List, 
available  from  Science  Research  Associates,  Inc.,  259  E.  Erie 
Street,  Chicago,  Illinois  6061 1 . 

This  career  booklet  is  for  YOU  if  you  are  seriously  looking 
for  your  own  special  role  to  play  as  a working,  productive 
adult  in  a busy,  ever-changing  world  at  work.  Knowing  the 
skills  of  finding  jobs  will  be  essential  to  your  success  in  your 
career  life. 

The  major  content  of  this  booklet  describes  SEVEN  STEPS 
which  are  an  essential  part  of  the  job-finding  process.  The 
steps  are  organized  with  a view  toward  making  it  easier  for 
you  to  repeat  the  process  each  time  you  seek  a new  or 
better  job. 

The  "Seven  Steps  to  Finding  Your  Place  in  the  World  of 
Work"  is  preceded  by  a section  on  the  psychology  of  motiva- 
tion. This  section  is  intended  to  help  clarify  the  importance  of 
"placement  readiness."  These  are  the  conditions  and  inner 
feelings  which  must  be  "set"  before  you  can  expect  to  find 
yourself  in  a work  setting  suitable  for  you. 

Attention  is  called  10  special  aspects  of  job-hunting  for 
members  of  minority  groups  and  women.  These  mainly  relate 
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to  effects  of  unfair  discrimination  in  hiring- or  not  hiring  on 
the  basis  of  race,  sex  or  religion.  Comments  are  added  on  the 
needs  and  growing  opportunities  for  minority  youth  to  improve 

their  chances  for  being  employed. 

The  "Seven  Steps"  are  followed  by  a section  which,  it  ts 
hoped,  may  help  you  appreciate  that  the  future  which  the 
world  of  work  holds  for  all  of  us  can  be  forecast  with  certainty 
in  one  word-CHANGE.  New  technologies  and  organiza- 
tional forms  will  call  upon  you  for  unusual  responsiveness  and 
sensitivity  to  change.  The  final  section  emphasizes  the  ever- 
closer  relationship  between  true  success  on  a job,  openness  to 
a changing  world,  and  skill  in  finding  a new  job  whenever 
the  situation  arises. 

GET  READY  TO  LOOK 

This  career  booklet  was  written  to  help  you  plan  your  job- 
hunting  steps  effectively.  It  can  help  you  find  a job  that  is 
right  for  you  if  you  are  READY. 

You  are  READY  to  look  for  a right  job  if  you  have  completed 
the  following  preparations  for  the  job  hunt: 

Make  a Career  Decision! 

The  jobs  that  can  be  right  for  you  are  ones  that  can  offer  you 
more  than  just  a chance  to  "make  a living."  The  best  jobs  are 
those  that  will  help  you  "make  a life"  for  yourself  in  a reward- 
ing career  that  will  not  only  meet  your  personal  and  social 
needs  but  satisfy  your  real  interests. 

If  you  are  not  yet  sure  what  career  will  most  likely  express 
your  interests  and  values,  you  should  think  seriously  about 
first  getting  educational  and  vocational  counseling.  The  Amer- 


Make  a Career  Decision 


ican  Board  on  Counseling  Services  publishes,  every  two  years, 
a directory  of  approved  professional  agencies.  Your  school 
or  c ollege  c ounselor  c an  help  you  make  a wise  career  c hoic  e, 
or  can  refer  you  to  a well  qualified  source  of  help.  B'nai 
B nth  Vocational  Service  has  tvs  jnty  field  offices  throughout 
the  United  States  which  provide  testing,  counseling,  and 
career  information  to  thousands  of  youth  each  year.  The  Jew- 
ish Vocational  Services,  Presbyterian  Guidance  Services, 
YMCA's  and  various  other  professional  resources  in  many 
communities  employ  specially  trained  counselors  to  help 
people  make  a career  choice.  Many  colleges  and  universities 
maintain  a counseling  department  and  placement  service  for 
their  students  and  alumni. 

There  are  many  booklets  and  pamphlets  which  describe 
opportunities  in  various  careers.  Your  school,  college  guid- 
ance office,  or  your  library  will  have  a file  of  occupational 
literature.  B'nai  B'rith  Vocational  Service  publishes  educa- 
tional and  vocational  guidance  literature  and  leaflets  descry- 
ing careers  which  you  may  find  helpful.  Occupations  and 
Careers  by  S.  Norman  Feingold  and  Sol  Swerdloff,  published 
by  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  is  a standard  text  describing 
the  world  of  work.  It  is  available  in  most  libraries. 


Learn  a Trade  or  Profession 

Learn  a Trade  or  Profession! 

You  are  READY  for  active  job  hunting  if  ybu  have  spent  time 
and  effort  in  preparing  for  a particular  career.  Some  employer 
will  now  be  willing  to  pay  you  a full  salary  and  provide  you 
with  opportunities  for  many  personal  satisfactions. 

There  are  rare  exceptions  to  the  'fact  of  life"  that  you  must 
have  education  and  training  for  a career.  Some  people  are 
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"born"  with  an  unusual  talent  for  art,  music,  or  drama.  Some 
people  do  have  unusua1  strength  to  perform  heavy  labor. 
Otheis  are  born  with  unusual  beauty  and  can  model  clothes 
and  appear  in  special  settings.  Even  these  people  require  a 
degree  of  training.  Most  of  us  must  acquire  a salable  skill  or 
trade  before  we  can  actually  earn  an  income  that  is  secure, 
stable,  and  more  than  just  enough  to  "make  ends  meet." 

Some  people  have  learned  a salable  skill  based  on  a com- 
bination of  common  experiencer.  Thev  have  acquired  such 
skills  as:  driving  an  auto,  dealing  considerately  with  people, 
or  using  small  hand  tools.  Much  of  this  kind  of  work  is  offered 
on  a part-time  or  temporary  basis.  People  who  have  reached 
this  level  of  training  can  usually  find  jobs  which  meet  immedi- 
ate or  short-term  needs  for  earning  their  "daily  bread." 

The  "fact  of  life"  is,  however,  that  the  more  specialized  and 
necessary  are  the  abilities  you  have  to  offer  a prospective 
employer,  the  more  likely  he  is  to  employ  you  and  pay  you  a 
FULL  salary. 

Adopt  the  best  possible  attitude  toward  work! 

You  are  READY  to  look  for  a job  and  will  be  most  likely  to  find 
the  best  opportunities  if  your  feelings  about  work  are  positive.. 

Negative  feelings  about  work  will,  somehow,  influence  a 
prospective  employer  who  may  otherwise  be  interested  in 
"buying"  your  skills  and  education.  He  will  attempt  to  evalu- 
ate your  motivations  and  decide  whether  you  will  produce  at 
a reasonable  level  of  efficiency. 

You  are  READY  to  look  for  your  special  place  in  a world  at 
work  if: 

1 . work  means  you  will  increase  your  independence  and 

meet  responsibilities, 

2.  work  means  that  you  will  have  an  opportunity  to  help 

the  people  you  serve  and  benefit  society  as  a whole. 

3.  work  means  that  you  can  put  your  education,  training, 

and  energy  to  use  constructively  and  creatively, 

4.  work  means  that  you  will  gain  experience  and  learn 

to  do  your  job  better, 

5.  work  means  gaining  the  respect  of  others  and  recog- 

nition for  the  things  you  do  well, 

6.  work  means  that  you  will  expand  your  social  contacts, 

7.  work  means  opportunities  for  fun  as  well  as  funds,  and 

8.  work  means  to  you  that  you  will  enrich  your  life  and 

become  the  best  person  you  can. 

If  you  think  of  a job  only  in  terms  of  "money,"  you  are 
probably  not  yet  ready  to  do  your  best  possible  job  of  job- 
hunting.  You  might  very  well  profit  from  a conversation  with 
someone  whose  opinions  you  value  highly.  A teacher,  coun- 
selor or  a former  employer  may  serve  as  a "sounding  board" 


for  you  in  facing  up  to  your  feelings  about  work.  Feelings  of 
pessimism  or  hopelessness  - some  too  deep  for  you  to  be  fully 
aware  of- may  be  dampening  your  enthusiasm  or  blocking 
your  determination  to  find  the  best  job  for  you.  You  may  need 
to  get  your  negative  feelings  about  work  "off  your  chest" 
before  you  are  READY  to  find  your  place  in  a world  at  work. 


SEVEN  STEPS  TO  THE  SKILLS  OF 
JOB-FINDING 

The  following  sections  suggest  seven  steps  you  will  need  to 
follow  each  time  you  go  job-hunting.  Almost  all  vocational 
counselors  and  experts  on  labor  market  trend;  agree  that  you 
will  need  to  use  your  job-hunting  skills  many  times  during 
your  working  lifetime.  Even  if  you  and  your  current  tmployer 
are  very  pleased  with  things  as  they  are,  you  may  find  your- 
self seeking  a promotion  to  a new  job. 

Step  One.  Find  out  what  kinds  of  jobs  you  can 
qualify  for. 

If  you  have  been  trained  to  fill  any  one  job,  it  is  almost  a 
certainty  that  you  can  qualify  for  many  similar  jobs.  For  exam- 
ple, if  you  are  trained  to  be  a teacher,  there  are  numerous  jobs 
which  are  related  to  teaching  and  education.  Step  One  tells 
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you  how  to  identify  similar  job  titles  within  the  same  "job 
family/' 

Step  Two.  Find  out  wher*>  the  jobs  are. 

After  identifying  the  job  titles  for  various  positions  you  could 
possibly  fill,  locate  an  employer  with  a vacancy.  Step  Two 
suggests  a number  of  places  to  investigate  actual  job  openings. 

Step  Three.  Ask! 

If  you  know  what  kinds  of  jobs  you  can  qualify  for  and  where 
the  vacancies  may  be  found,  you  will  need  initiative  and 
"know-how"  in  applying  for  the  job.  Step  Three  suggests  the 
many  ways  to  apply  for  a job 

Step  Four.  How  to  write  the  letter  of  application 
and  complete  an  application  form. 

Of  all  the  ways  to  ask  for  a job,  the  letter  of  application  is 
often  a most  necessary  means  of  expressing  your  interest. 
Step  Four  suggests  the  essential  points  in  writing  a letter  of 
application  and  offers  helpful  hints  in  fillingout  the  applica- 
tion blank. 

Step  Five.  How  to  compose  your  resume. 

You  can't  pack  all  the  facts  about  your  qualifications  into  your 
letter  of  application.  Step  Five  describes  the  most  effective 
ways  to  summarize  your  training  and  experience.  Composing 
your  resume  is  suggested  as  a way  of  looking  at  yourself  and 
building  self-confidence. 

Step  Six.  Preparing  for  your  employment  interview. 

The  employment  interview  is  the  most  crucial  step  in  your 
job  hunt.  Advance  thought  and  careful  planning  can  improve 
your  chances  for  employment.  Step  Six  points  out  specific 
ways  to  prepare  for  a successful  session  with  your  future 
employer. 

Step  Seven.  Communication  during  the  interview. 

The  interview  is  a personal  contact  that  muf!  be  anticipated 
each  time  you  seek  a new  or  better  job.  Step  Seven  empha- 
sizes some  of  the  often  overlooked  ways  in  which  you  may  be 
able  to  communicate  effectively  everything  you  want  known 
about  the  real  you. 

STEP  ONE:  FIND  OUT  WHAT  KINDS 
OF  JOBS  YOU  CAN  QUALIFY  FOR. 

If  you  have  made  a reasonably  clear  decision  about  your  ca- 
reer and  have  prepared  yourself  for  a role  in  that  overall 


career  field,  you  may  recall  having  heard  the  titles  of  several 
jobs  for  which  you  can  best  qualify.  Perhaps  your  counselor 
has  mentioned  several  occupations  to  consider.  No  one  really 
has  to  search  for  only  one  "best  job."  There  are  over  25,000 
different  jobs  which  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  has  found 
to  exist  in  our  country.  With  these  many  jobs  there  are  more 
than  just  one  or  two  jobs  in  any  career  field  which  may  meet 
your  needs,  match  your  interests,  and  fully  use  your  talents 
and  abilities.  To  find  out  the  titles  of  all  the  occupations  which 
could  interest  you,  observe  the  following: 

. . . Make  a list  of  as  many  job  titles  as  you  can  recall.  Use 
3"  x 5"  index  cards. 

. . . The  illustration  below  is  a copy  of  a section  of  the  "Dic- 
tionary of  Occupational  Titles,"  Vol.  II -Occupational  Classi- 
fication, (Published  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 
Manpower  Administration).  Most  libraries  have  the  latest 
edition  of  the  D.O.T.  in  their  reference  sections.  Study  the 
"Occupational  Group  Arrangement  of  Titles"  in  the  D.O.T. 
until  you  can  see  the  relationship  between  "job  families." 
Your  counselor  at  school  or  at  a public  or  private  agency  can 
often  help  you  in  catching  on.  Find  and  list  titles  of  jobs  re- 
lated to  the  careers  in  which  you  are  interested.  You  will  find 
that  a system  of  using  a 3"  x 5"  index  card  for  each  job  pro- 
vides flexibility.  Analyze  the  descriptions  of  the  jobs  in  the 
D.O.T.  to  learn  more  about: 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  MOTION  PICTURE  CAMERA  WORK 


.061 

Wo*V  Performed 

Work  Activities  in  this  group  primarily  involve  photographing  people,  objects,  or  material*  with  still  or  motion 
picture  camera*.  Worker*  frequently  conceive  artistic  photographic  effects,  and  arrange  and  prepare  the  subject 
matter  to  be  photographed. 

Wether  Requite***** 

An  occupationally  significant  combination  of:  Imagination;  tea  the  Lie  appreciation;  a feeling  for  form  and 
symmetry;  an  eye  for  color;  dexterity  with  fingers  and  handi  and  eye-band  coordination ; and  a facility  for  dealing 
with  people 

duet  lot  Relating  Applicant*  and  Requite**** 

Collv’i  m of  cemeraa  and  scrapbook  of  own  photos. 

Coll*  'ions  of  the  work  of  great  photographer*. 

V.\k  s e^ed  preference  for  public  contact  work. 
y iz;m  m photographer  for  college  ne  wipe  per. 

Training  and  Method*  of  Entry 

Robbies  and  casual  experience  in  echoed  and  military  service  ere  usually  considered  extremely  important 
factors  for  erlry  into  this  field.  Course#  in  photography  and  newspaper  or  magathe  theory  and  practice  ere 
also  significant.  Worker*  usually  Mart  with  routine,  stock  assignments  and  progr*i  through  experience  to  the 
more  creative  facets  of  photography  and  motion  picture  camera  work. 


RELATED  CLASSIFICATIONS 


QUALIFICATIONS  PROFILE 


Decorating  and  Art  Work  (.031,  ,041;  .061)  p 328 
Aft  Work  (jOSI)  p.  232 

Motion  Picture  Projecting,  Photographic  Machine 
Work,  and  Related  Activities  (282;  .382)  p.  514 
.Artistic  Restoration,  Decoration,  and  Related  Work 
(281;  .381)  p.  234 
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1 . related  classifications  or  "job  families/' 

2.  required  job  training  time, 

3.  capacities  and  abilities  required, 

4.  imprests  which  are  related  to  each  kind  of  work, 

5.  different  types  of  occupational  situations  which  re- 

quire some  personality  adjustments, 

6.  physical  demands  and  activities  required,  and 

7.  the  working  conditions  and  physical  surroundings. 

...  To  refine  your  list,  eliminate  duplicates  and  undesirable 

job  titles.  If  you  have  listed  your  jobs  on  3"  x 5”  index  cards, 
arrange  them  in  order  of  preference.  Place  the  most  desirable 
jobs  in  front  of  your  card  index  file. 

. . . Explore  recent  trends  and  gather  data  about  those  jobs 
you  listed  and  their  related  job  families  in  the  "Occupational 
Outlook  Handbook"  (published  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Washington,  D.  C.).  Your 
library  or  school  counselor  may  have  a recent  copy  of  this 
biennial  publication  for  your  reference. 

The  textbook,  OCCUPATIONS  AND  CAREERS,  by  S.  Nor- 
man Feingold  and  Sol  Swerdloff,  published  by  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Company,  is  another  valuable  resource.  Along  with 
other  information,  it  will  give  you  valuable  leads  to: 

1 . locations  of  employment  in  each  job, 

2.  employment  outlook  and  expected  opportunities  for 

well  qualified  applicants,  and 

3.  where  to  obtain  more  information.  (This  section  could 

lead  to  names  and  addresses  of  industry  placement 
services,  industry  and  trade  newspapers,  journals, 
and  lists  of  leading  employers.) 

Make  notes  about  your  job  leads  on  your  3"  x 5"  index 
cards.  Next,  refine  your  list  again  by  eliminating  or  placing  at 
the  back  of  your  pack  those  job  cards  with  a relatively  bleak 
outlook.  Place  at  the  front  of  the  index  cards  those  job  cards 
with  a promising  future  and  opportunities  available  in  sections 
of  the  country  in  which  you  are  planning  to  live.  (Of  course, 
you  wouldn't  be  considering  a career  in  mining  if  you  want  to 
live  in  New  York  City!) 

Get  started -and  continue  your  efforts  until  you  have  listed 
all  the  jobs  of  your  choice. 

STEP  TWO:  FIND  OUT  WHERE  THE 
JOBS  ARE. 

Collecting  your  pack  of  index  cards  has  helped  you  identify 
the  jobs  you  want,  the  jobs  which  are  probably  available,  the 
industries  in  which  jobs  are  most  likely  to  occur,  areas  of  the 
country  in  which  you  may  find  such  employment,  and  dis- 


cover  other  valuable  and  relevant  information.  Where  are  you 
most  likely  to  find  the  names  and  addresses  of  actual  employ- 
ers? Who  has  positions  to  offer  which  are  similar  to  the  ones 
you  want  to  find?  Where  are  the  job  vacancies?  The  answers 
to  these  critical  questions  may  be  in  the  following  places: 


Find  Out  Where  the  Jobs  Are 

1.  newspapers -the  "Help  Wanted"  columns  of  the 

classified  advertisements, 

2.  trade  and  professional  magazines, 

3.  "The  job  Finder:  It  Pays  to  Advertise,"  Cambridge, 

Mass.  Bellman  Publishing  Company.  1966. 

4.  yellow  pages  of  telephone  directories, 

5.  industry  or  professional  placement  services  and 

Chambers  of  Commerce, 

6.  industrial  directories  (Thomas'  Registry  of  American 

Manufacturers,  McRae  Blue  Book,  Moody's  Indus- 
trial Manual,  two  directories  by  Dun  and  Bradstreet, 
the  Million  Dollar  Directory,  and  the  Middle  Market 
Directory.), 

7.  industrial  personnel  offices, 

8.  union  hiring  halls, 

9.  your  own  school  or  college  guidance  or  placement 

offices, 

10.  state-employment  service  offices, 

11.  federal  civil  service, 

12.  state,  county,  and  municipal  civil  service  or  personnel 

offices, 

13.  local  employment  offices, 

14.  school  board  personnel  offices, 

1 5.  local  "V,"  your  church  or  synagogue  or  youth  center, 

16.  friends  and  relatives -and  their  friends  (especially 


those  employed  in  positions  similar  to  the  ones  you 
hope  to  find), 

1 7.  city  boards  of  trade,  and 

18.  non-profit  and  governmental  organizations  (J.V.S., 

U.S.E.S.,  40-Plus  Clubs,  etc.). 


Ask  fora  Job 


STEP  THREE:  ASK!  (IF  AT  FIRST  YOU 
DON'T  RECEIVE,  ASK,  ASK  AGAIN!) 

There  are  definite  ways  to  ASK  for  a job. 

1.  Write  letters  of  application  to  potential  employers. 

2.  Make  appointments  and  appear  for  job  interviews. 

3.  Place  advertisements  in  the  "Situation  Wanted"  col- 

umns of  newspaper  and  magazine  classified  adver- 
tisement sections. 

4.  Visit  public  and  private  employment  agencies  and 

personnel  offices  of  large  companies  for  unsched- 
uled interviews.  File  applications  and  leave  a 
resume. 

5.  File  an  application  in  your  school  or  college  place- 

ment office.  (Alumni  offices  of  many  schools  also  do 
placement  work.) 

6.  Place  a "job  Wanted"  notice  on  bulletin  boards  in 

your  local  "V,"  Community  Center  or  other  organi- 
zations. 


Your  minister  or  rabbi,  your  teachers,  and  your  professors 
meet  and  talk  with  many  people  each  day.  Business  leaders, 
fraternal  and  service  organization  leaders -almost  evervone 
who  enjoys  a role  of  meeting  and  dealing  with  people  - 
welcome  a chance  to  inform  you  about  job  possibilities  and 
openings.  ASK  every  friendly  person  you  meet  whether  they 
know  the  name  of  an  employer  who  is  looking  for  a willing 
worker  with  your  unique  qualifications.  ASK  them  to  keep  you 
in  mind.  Spread  the  news  that  you  are  "looking." 

Of  all  the  above  ways  to  ASK  for  a job,  the  LETTER  OF 
APPLICATION,  the  APPLICATION  BLANK  itself,  the  RESUME, 
and  the  jOB  INTERVIEW  in  particular  require  careful  thought 
and  preparation. 

It  is  essential  that  your  letters,  application  blanks,  resume, 
and  interview  manners  communicate  to  employers  the 
impression  that: 

1.  you  have  made  a definite  decision  to  accept  the  kind 

of  job  for  which  you  are  applying, 

2.  you  ha''e  the  abilities,  interests,  and  education  the  job 

requires, 

3.  you  have  a positive  attitude  toward  work, 

4.  you  have  confidence  in  yourself,  both  as  a unique 

person  and  as  a valuable  help  to  your  prospective 
employer,  and 

5.  you  really  want  the  job! 

AVOID  USE  OF  THE  TELEPHONE,  unless  a call  was  specifi- 
cally requested.  The  phone  can  be  used  to  arrange  the  time 
and  place  for  a personal  contact;  but  avoid  trying  to  conduct 
an  "interview"  on  the  phone.  Telephone  conversations  are  too 
impersonal  and  may  interrupt  a busy  person.  It  is  often  too 
easy  for  an  employer  to  dismiss  your  application  by  phone. 

Getting  a job  is  a job  in  itself.  This  usually  requires  a great 
deal  of  time  and  effort.  Plan  this  "work"  realistically  and  you 
won't  be  discouraged. 

STEP  FOUR:  HOW  TO  WRITE  THE 
LETTER  OF  APPLICATION  AND 
COMPLETE  AN  APPLICATION  BLANK. 

It  is  important  that  your  letter  of  application  have  an  immedi- 
ate effect  that  will  attract  the  reader's  attention  and  stimulate 
him  to  look  further -to  look  at  your  resume,  invite  you  for  a 
personal  interview,  or  send  an  application  form. 

Here  are  some  well-tried  suggestions  for  writing  letters  of 
application: 

1.  Type  your  letter,  unless  your  handwriting  is  perfectly 
legible  and  particularly  attractive. 


2.  Use  good  quality,  plain  white  paper.  Follow  a standard 

business  style.  Of  course,  make  sure  you've  signed 
it  before  sealing  the  envelope. 

3.  Address  your  letter  to  a particular  person,  if  possible, 

rather  than  to  an  official  title. 

4.  Declare  yourself  as  a candidate,  making  a reference  to 

the  specific  position  and  to  the  name  of  the  em- 
ployer. If  a mutual  friend  informed  you  about  the 
job,  mention  his  name.  (Be  sure  you  have  your 
friend's  consent.) 

5.  Describe  your  general  qualifications  and  call  atten- 

tion to  the  enclosed  RESUME. 

6.  Mention  your  availability  date,  particularly  if  it  is  tied 

to  graduation. 

7.  Close  with  a request  that  your  correspondent  make  the 
; next  move -that  he  write  or  call  you  for  an  inter- 
view appointment.  A phone  number  where  you  can 
be  reached  is  especially  important. 

8.  Keep  a carbon  copy.  You  may  only  need  to  change 

names  and  dates  to  use  the  important  paragraphs 
for  another  letter.  You  may  want  to  follow  up  your 
letter  with  a phone  call  to  let  the  employer  know 
your  intentions  are  sincere. 

Look  at  the  letter  of  application  below.  Does  it  follow  these 
suggestions? 

Ill  Park  Street 

New  Haven,  Connecticut 

06511 

September  12, 1970 

Dr.  William  |.  Beucler 
Personnel  Director 
Beucler,  Wood  & Brine,  Inc. 

501  Crescent  Street 

New  Haven,  Connecticut  06515 

Dear  Dr.  Beucler: 

Dr.  Irving  Eisen  recently  mentioned  to  me  that  you  have  a 
vacancy  in  your  publishing  organization.  This  is  my  applica- 
tion for  a position  as  a technical  writer. 

My  Bachelor's  degree  program  was  completed  with  a major 
in  English  at  Southern  Connecticut  State  College.  My  minor 
is  in  Biological  Sciences.  My  work  experience  includes  writ- 
ing articles  for  our  college  newspaper  describing  programs 
and  activities  in  our  college  Science  Department.  The  en- 
closed resume  will  give  you  a more  complete  picture. 

I am  not  presently  employed  and  will  welcome  an  oppor- 
tunity to  start  with  your  publishing  organization  at  an  early 
date. 


Please  call  or  write  to  me  for  an  interview  at  any  time  con- 
venient for  you.  My  home  telephone  number  is  624-8190. 


Enel.  (Resume) 

You  may  receive  an  application  blank  in  response  to  your 
letter  of  application.  The  application  blank  serves  as  a mes- 
senger between  the  candidate  and  the  potential  employer. 
View  it  with  the  same  importance  you  give  to  the  Setter  of 
application.  The  employer  who  interprets  the  completed 
blank  may  find  out  more  from  it  than  the  candidate  ever  in- 
tended. It  is  an  important  link  in  hiring. 

Here  are  some  helpful  hints  in  filling  out  an  application 
blank: 

1.  Fill  out  the  application  blank  neatly  ahd  accurately. 

Physical  appearance  of  the  form  tells  the  employer 

something  about  the  applicant. 

2.  Use  ink  and  print  answers  unless  otherwise  specified. 

Write  your  signature. 

3. ;  Answer  all  questions.  Questions  left  unanswered  be- 

come conspicuous  by  their  absence. 

4.  Answer  all  questions  as  frankly  and  as  honestly  as  you 

can.  If  you  are  hired  your  application  form  will  be- 
come a permanent  part  of  your  personnel  record. 

5.  Follow  instructions.  Be  careful  with  dates  and  the 

order  in  which  you  tell  about  past  job  experience.  If 


Sincerely  yours, 


Alvin  Smith 
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asked  to  list  both  jobs  and  education  in  reverse 
order  with  most  recent  experience  first,  do  so, 

6.  Give  required  number  of  references. 

7.  If  requested,  state  minimum  acceptable  salary.  This 

question  should  not  be  left  unanswered, 

''Practice  makes  perfect."  The  more  forms  you  fill  out,  the 
easier  it  becomes  to  fill  them  out.  Application  blanks  may  be 
obtained  from  private  or  public  employment  agencies  in  your 
own  area.  Practice  on  them  before  the  time  when  you  need 
and  want  a particular  job. 

STEP  FIVE:  HOW  TO  COMPOSE 
YOUR  RESUME 

A prospective  employer  will  probably  want  more  information 
about  you  than  can  be  reasonably  included  in  a letter.  You 
can  provide  a quick  summary  of  your  background  on  a data 
sheet,  commonly  called  a RESUME , 

Young  people  usually  can  summarize  this  dataon  one  sheet. 
As  your  experience  record  grows  you  may  need  more  pages 
for  your  resume.  Most  effective  resumes  will  look  somewhat 
like  the  accompanying  illustration.  Follow  these  widely  ac- 
cepted suggestions: 

1 . Organize  the  data  attractively  and  clearly  so  the  reader 

can  "spot"  immediately  the  vital  facts  which  con- 
cern him  most. 

2,  Type  your  resume.  One  perfect  original  can  be  du- 

plicated adequately  by  photocopying,  multilithing, 
or  mimeographing.  Use  of  a quality  duplicating 


Compose  Your  Resume 
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service  can  save  retyping  costs.  (Do  not  use  mimeo- 
graphed or  duplicated  letters  of  application!  They 
should  be  somewhat  individualized  for  each 
employer.) 

3.  State  briefly  the  position,  or  type  of  position,  which 

you  are  seeking.  The  person  who  is  looking  for  "any 
kind  of  job"  may  not  find  his  resume  well  received. 

4.  Identify  yourself  at  the  head  of  your  resume -your 

name,  address  and  phone  number. 

5.  Personalize  yourself- age,  height,  weight,  health, 

draft  status,  marital  status. 

6.  Educational  background  should  include  your  major, 

degrees  or  certificates  earned,  the  schools  from 
which  you  earned  them,  and  dates  of  graduation. 
Start  with  your  most  recent  educational  experience 
first.  Emphasize  positive  aspects  of  your  academic 
and  extra-curricular  records  in  this  section. 

7.  Work  experience  can  be  best  described  by  listing, 

again  in  sequence  starting  with  your  most  recent 
job  and  working  back,  the  following  data  about 
each  of  your  positions:  job  title,  employer's  name 
and  address,  beginning  and  ending  dates,  and  a 
brief  job  description.  Duties  of  jobs  might  best  em- 
phasize those  which  are  like  the  one  for  which  you 
are  applying.  (You  might  consider  composing  sep- 
arate resumes  for  different  career  goals.) 

8.  Include  in  a separate  paragraph  other  information 

about  your  qualifications:  relevant  honors  or  awards, 
membership  in  meaningful  civic  or  professional 
organizations,  hobbies,  special  interest  field,  or 
volunteer  work. 

9.  Either  list  the  names,  titles,  and  addresses  of  three  per- 

sons whose  comments  about  your  personal  and  job 
qualifications  will  be  considered  helpful  by  the 
reader  of  your  resume,  or  tell  your  reader  you  will 
furnish  references  upon  request.  (Never  use  any- 
one's name  as  a reference  unless  you  have  asked 
his  permission.) 

10.  Attach  a small  photograph  of  yourself  (not  an  infor- 
mal snapshot!)  if  you  feel  the  application  warrants 
the  additional  expense.  In  some  situations,  such  as 
federal  employment,  this  is  not  permitted. 

Carry  extra  copies  of  your  resume  with  you  whenever  you 
appear  for  an  interview  or  visit  an  employment  service  office. 
Even  if  you  have  enclosed  one  previously,  your  letter  and 
resume  may  have  become  separated  or  even  lost  among  the 
many  papers  in  a busy  office. 

Be  prepared  to  revise  and  up-date  your  resume  continu- 
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ously  throughout  your  entire  work  career.  Know  your  social 
security  number.  Save  your  college  catalog.  You  may  need  the 
information  it  contains  describing  your  courses  of  study.  Keep 
your  grade  reports.  File  the  original  copies  of  letters  of  recom- 
mendation from  each  employer.  Compile  a running  record  of 
your  annual  salaries.  Your  resume  will  serve  as  a brief  picture 
of  your  record  of  continuing  growth. 


RESUME 


Alvin  Smith  For  a position  in 

10  Mill  Road  TECHNICAL  WRITING 

Woodbridge,  Connecticut  06525  AND  RELATED  WORK 

Home  Phone:  624-8190 


PERSONAL: 

EDUCATION: 


EXPERIENCE: 

EXTRA-CURRICULAR 

ACTIVITIES: 

HONORS: 

HOBBIES: 


Height,  5'10";  Weight,  145  lbs.; 
Health,  Excellent;  Single;  Draft  Sta- 
tus, 2S. 

Springfield  Regional  H.S.,  New  Jer- 
sey, College  Prep.  Diploma,  1966. 
Southern  Connecticut  State  College, 
Major  in  English,  Minor  Biology, 
B.A.  1970.  Accepted  in  Evening  Di- 
vision Master's  Degree  Program  in 
English  at  Southern  Connecticut 
State  College. 

Student  Assistant  (part-time),  1968- 
70,  Hilton  C.  Buley  Library,  South- 
ern Connecticut  State  College,  New 
Haven.  Clerk  and  Delivery  (part- 
time),  1966-68,  Towers  Pharmacy, 
Crown  St.,  New  Haven. 

Reporter  and  Feature  Writer,  Col- 
lege Newspaper  (3  yrs.),  Member  of 
Science  Fiction  Club,  S.C.S.C.  Presi- 
dent (1  yr.),  Member  of  Varsity  Soc- 
cer Team  (2  yrs.) 

Dean's  List  each  semester  in  college, 
graduated  Cum  Laude,  Grade  aver- 
age 3.531  (A-). 

Playing  soccer  and  golf,  reading  sci- 
ence fiction  literature,  making  home 
movies. 


References  will  be  gladly  furnished  upon  requestor  copies  of 
letters  of  recommendations  may  be  obtained  from  Hadden 
Libby,  Director  of  Placement  Services,  Southern  Connecticut 
State  College,  New  Haven,  Connecticut  06515. 
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Preparing  for  Your  Employment  Interview 

STEP  SIX:  PREPARING  FOR  YOUR 
EMPLOYMENT  INTERVIEW 

The  employment  interview  is  a face-to-face  contact  and  is 
probably  the  most  important  step  toward  getting  a job.  The 
employment  interview  is  equally  important  to  the  employer. 
Very  few  permanent  positions  are  filled  without  some  per- 
sonal  contact. 

The  job  interview  is  likely  to  create  natural  tensions  for  you. 
All  your  previous  steps  in  looking  for  a job  have  in  many  ways 
been  leading  up  to  this  point.  But  they  have  also  been  very 
helpful  preparations.  Your  analysis  of  job  families  in  the  Dic- 
tionary of  Occupational  Tales  and  in  the  Occupational  Out- 
look Handbook  hopefully  have  convinced  you  that  you  are 
definitely  interested  in  this  particular  job.  Your  work  in  com- 
posing a resume  may  have  helped  you  feel  confident  that  you 
are  well-qualified  for  the  job  on  hand. 

Plan  Your  Interview! 

Your  goals  for  the  interview  all  add  up  to  making  it  a natural 
opportunity  to  discuss  frankly  those  qualities  you  can  offer 
your  prospective  employer  and  the  job  benefits  to  you.  You 
are  more  likely  to  meet  these  goals  and  feel  more  relaxed  if 
you  know  what  is  expected  during  the  interview. 
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1. ;  Find  out  in  advance  as  muc  h as  you  can  about  the 

company's  produc  ts  or  services,  its  record  of  growth, 
and  its  employment  picture'.  Many  companies  have 
a booklet  describing  their  concern, 

2,  Find  out  about  any  special  aspects  of  positions  that 

are  currently  vacant. 

3.  Rehearse!  Have  a friend  play  the  role  of  the  employer 

by  posing  questions  you  may  be  asked:  "Why  do 
you  want  to  work  for  us?"  "What  jobs  have  you 
held?" 

4,  Prepare  essential  questions  about  the  job,  salary,  hours, 

working  conditions,  etc.,  which  you  may  want  to 
ask. 

Go  for  your  interview  expecting  to  be  dealt  with  in  a friendly 
manner  by  a company  representative  who  has  been  trained  to 
meet  strangers  easily  and  talk  with  them  pleasantly. 

1 . Dress  appropriately.  Avoid  any  appearance  that  draws 

attention  away  from  the  real  you  and  blurs  the  pur- 
pose of  your  interview. 

2.  Know  the  exact  address  of  where  you're  going,  when 

to  get  there,  how  to  get  there,  how  much  travel 
time  to  allow,  the  exact  name  and  title  of  the  inter- 
viewer, and  his  exact  room  location. 

3.  Arrive  on  time  or  a few  minutes  early.  Arrive  alone. 

Political  buttons  may  get  votes,  but  not  jobs.  Gaudy  jew- 
elry or  heavy  cosmetics  may  attract  a "date"  but  repel  a job 
offer.  A last-minute  arrival  will  not  help.  Nor  will  you  be  at 
your  best  if  you  arrive  just  barely  in  time  after  a confused 
search  for  the  right  office  and  a "cliff-hanger"  dash, 

STEP  SEVEN:  COMMUNICATION 
DURING  THE  INTERVIEW 

The  employment  interview  is  your  opportunity  to  communi- 
cate! In  addition  to  being  verbal,  you  will  communicate  in 
man/  other  ways.  Everything  you  do,  all  your  movements, 
will  add  up  to  "body  language."  Make  your  body  and  all  your 
actions  say  positive  things  for  you. 

1.  Smile,  greet  your  interviewer,  and  shake  hands  firmly 

-after  the  interviewer  extends  his. 

2.  Watch  for  an  indication  of  where  you're  expected  to 

sit. 

3.  Sit  with  your  face  and  your  body  turned  toward  the  in- 

terviewer. Keep  an  "eye-contact"  relationship 
going. 

4.  Smoke  only  if  invited  to  do  so.  Don't  chew  gum. 

5.  Express  appreciation  for  a chance  to  talk  about 

yourself. 
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Interview  is  Face  to  Face  Contact 

6.  Express  feelings  of  enthusiasm  about  the  job  and  the 

employing  organization  if  you  can  do  so  honestly. 
Be  as  open,  frank,  and  spontaneous  as  you  can  with- 
out unnecessarily  hurting  yourself  or  the  person  in- 
terviewing  you. 

7.  Answer  questions  forthrightly  and  fully,  but  avoid  too 

much  talking. 

8.  Ask  questions  about  the  job  which  retlect  interest  in, 

and  real  concern  for,  finding  a job  which  you  will 
want  to  keep.  Your  questions  might  well  include  a 
few  related  to  salary  and  "fringe"  benefits.  Be  sure 
to  ask  about  other  matters,  too.  For  example,  ask 
for  assurances  that  the  employer  is  an  "Equal  Op- 
portunity Employer"  or  that  the  climate  of  relations 
with  unions  or  among  employees  is  a friendly  one. 
If  social  values  or  business  ethics  are  important  to 
you,  raise  such  questions  about  the  organization, 
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9.  Be  s pared  to  accept  a job  offer  or  have  a ready  ex- 
cuse for  additional  time  to  decide.  Most  often,  be- 
fore the  employer  can  make  you  a fkm  job  offer,  he 
will  in  all  probability  interview  other  applicants, 
send  for  your  school  records  or  college  transcripts, 
or  contact  references  and  former  employers. 

10.  Be  prepared,  in  cases  where  large  organizations  use  a 
personnel  office,  to  be  requested  to  take  a stand- 
ardized objective  test.  Think  of  such  tests  as  part  of 
the  total  "screening"  interview. 

11<  Leave  when  the  interviewer  gives  you  some  indica- 
tion that  he  has  all  the  data  necessary. 

12,  Before  your  final  exit  indicate  something  which  reas- 
sures the  employer  that  you  "really  want  the  job." 

The  personal  interview,  in  most  instances,  will  be  the  last 
step  in  your  job  hunt.  If  you  accept  the  offer,  there  may  be 
personnel  records  to  be  completed,  social  security  forms  to 
be  filled  out,  a physical  examination  to  be  taken,  and  a few 
other  orientation  steps  to  be  observed.  However,  after  the  in- 
terview and  the  job  offer  you  can  rest  assured  that  you've 
landed  a job! 

Succeeding  on  the  Job 

Success  is  never  an  end  in  itself.  Success  is  a process  of  one 
thing  following  (succeeding)  another.  If  you  succeed  in  your 
work,  among  the  rewards  you  can  look  forward  to  is  a chance 
to  find  an  even  more  satisfying  job.  You  may  not  necessarily 
leave  your  employing  organization,  but  you  can  be  almost 
certain  that  success  will  mean  change  in  your  work  life. 

Changes  in  your  jobs  will  extend  over  a long  period.  If  you 
are  in  school  or  college  now,  you  will  still  be  working  during 
the  Twenty-first  Century!  Men  usually  can  look  forward  to 
working  for  about  forty  years.  The  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor's 
Occupational  Outlook  Division  has  predicted  that  the  average 
high  school  girl  today  will  marry,  start  a family,  and  then  spend 
twenty-five  more  years  of  her  lifetime  as  a worker.  During  the 
25  to  40  years  of  your  work  lifetime  you  may  expect  to  change 
jobs  many  times. 

Make  the  best  record  possible  on  each  job.  Build  a reputa- 
tion with  your  first  employer  and  co-workers.  Each  time  you 
change  your  employer,  you  will  usually  ask  your  past  em- 
ployer for  a letter  of  recommendation.  New  employers  will 
often  telephone  for  a personal  and  confidential  word  about 
your  reliability,  cooperativeness,  ability,  and  other 
qualifications. 

Here  are  some  rules  you  may  follow  in  your  daily  work  ac- 
tivity to  assure  that  your  career  life  will  move  forward; 

1 . Learn  all  you  can  on-the-job. 
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2,  Read  job  manuals,  professional  literature,  company 

newsletters  and  magazines,  and  take  advantage  of 
training  courses  whenever  offered. 

3,  Know  the  reasons  for  your  job  and  its  importance. 

Find  out  how  your  job  functions  relate  to  the  work 
of  others. 


Succeeding  on  the  Job 


4.  Do  your  job  as  accurately,  efficiently,  and  economi- 

cally as  possible.  Observe  other  successful  workers 
for  hints  about  "performance  standards" -prompt- 
ness, neatness,  alertness. 

5.  Get  acquainted  with  your  new  group  of  co-workers. 

Treat  each  of  them  with  respect  for  their  knowledge 
about  your  job  and  your  new  employer.  Make  and 
keep  friends  by  using  tact  and  consideration  at  all 
times. 

6.  Avoid  projecting  an  image  of  yourself  as  a "squab- 

bler," "griper,"  "buck-passer,"  "gold-bricker," 
"Alibi-Ike,"  "loner," -or  any  other  of  the  "types" 
which  both  workers  and  employers  agree  are  not 
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pleasant  people  to  have  around. 

7.  Communicate  with  co-workers  and  supervisors.  Keep 

others  posted  if  anything  happens  in  your  area  that 
may  have  a later  effect  on  them.  Express  honest 
opinions  about  decisions  your  supervisor  has  under 
consideration.  Make  reasonable  suggestions  for  im- 
proving your  organization's  products  or  services. 

8.  Become  familiar  with  your  employing  company's 

table  of  organization -the  way  in  which  it  groups  its 
workers.  Analyze  the  departments  in  which  change- 
over of  employees  can  be  forecast.  Know  the  re- 
quirements for  the  various  kinds  and  levels  of  posi- 
tions. Consider  applying  for  a transfer  to  a 
department  that  is  more  challenging  to  you  if  you 
are  qualified. 

9.  Become  familiar  with  the  organization's  policies  and 

personnel  code, 

10.  Prepare  for  advancement.  Many  corporations  will 

pay  your  tuition  fees  for  attending  college,  business 
and  technical  schools  at  night.  Accept  an  opportu- 
nity to  "fill  in"  for  a co-worker  who  must  be  absent. 

11.  Ask  for  "feed-back"  from  your  supervisor  about  your 

job  performance.  Attempt  to  follow  his  suggestions 
for  change  and  improvement. 

1 2.  Keep  yourself  informed  of  the  activities  of  other  or- 

ganizations in  industries  similar  to  your  current  one. 
If  your  advancement  is  apparently  much  slower  than  that  of 
others  less  qualified,  try  to  find  out  why.  You  may  need  to  re- 
examine your  original  career  choice;  or  the  ever-changing 
technology  of  our  age  may  have  had  an  adverse  impact  on 
your  particular  job  function. 

Always  try  to  leave  one  job  or  an  old  employer  with  the  best 
possible  relationship.  Try  to  take  a good  reputation  with  you 
and  leave  a good  reputation  behind.  Save  your  old  employer 
from  as  much  inconvenience  as  possible  due  to  your  depar- 
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ture.  Give  adequate  termination  notice.  Offer  to  train  a re- 
placement. Part  courteously  and  as  warmly  as  possible  with 
everyone,  even  those  with  whom  you  may  have  often  dis- 
agreed. 

Special  Problems  of  Minority  Groups  and  Women 

A B'nai  B'rith  Vocational  Service  survey,  carried  out  in  coop- 
eration with  the  B'nai  B'rith  Women,  of  6,600  affiliated  jewish 
high  school  youth  in  40  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia,, 
showed  applicants  from  minority  groups  have  been  faring 
much  better  in  recent  years.  Religion  and  race  are  not  as  im- 
portant as  they  once  were  in  obtaining  the  job  of  your  choice. 

However,  if  you  are  a young  person  from  a minority  back- 
ground, you  need  to  face  openly  some  special  aspects  of  find- 
ing a job.  While  discrimination  in  hiring  people  on  the  basis 
of  their  race,  religion  or  sex  has  been  markedly  reduced  in 
America  over  recent  years,  remnants  of  bigotry  may  still  be 
having  a serious  impact  on  your  opportunities  for  employ- 
ment and  on  your  own  attitudes  toward  finding  your  most  ful- 
filling work  role.  Someone  else  may  have  been  hired  for  a job 
you  wanted  and  needed  because  the  employer  preferred  per- 
sons of  another  religion,  skin  color,  or  sex.  You,  yourself,  may 
have  been  discouraged  from  trying  to  get  certain  desirable 
jobs  because  you  felt  your  religion,  race,  or  sex  limited  your 
chances.  You  have  an  obligation  to  yourself  and  toother  mem- 
bers of  your  minority  group  to  oppose  any  unfair  employment 
practices  you  encounter. 

Unfair  employment  practices  must  be  recognized  frankly 
by  you  whenever  you  encounter  them.  If  an  employer  re- 
jects your  job  application  on  the  basis  of  racial  or  religious 
qualifications  which  are  not  directly  relevant  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  position  being  filled,  he  is  discriminating  against 
your  minority  group.  For  example,  it  would  be  relevant  to  re- 
quire a minimum  of  educational  preparation  and  experience 
in  hiring  a teacher  or  an  accountant;’  it  would  not  be  relevant, 
nor  fair,  to  give  preference  to  applicants  who  are  males. 

Examples  of  unfair  job  discrimination  in  the  past  could  be 
listed  at  great  length.  They  are  often  in  violation  of  many  Fed- 
eral and  State  laws,  as  well  as  an  offense  to  your  dignity. 
Employers  who  have  agreed  to  avoid  unfair  hiring  practices 
display  a sign  designating  them  as  "An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer." 

It  is  not  necessary  that  you  have  "proof"  of  any  unfair  choice 
by  an  employer  before  you  take  action  to  prevent  continuing 
harm  to  others.  Many  social  agencies  exist  to  discuss  your 
feelings  and  help  you. 

The  Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'nai  B'rith  has  a long  his- 
tory of  struggling  to  minimize  unfair,  biased  or  irrelevant  dis- 
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crimination  in  hiring.  They  will  help  take  appropriate  action 
on  any  complaint  by  lewfsh,  Black,  Puerto  Rican,  or  other  mi- 
nority youth,  Vou  can  locate  the  office  of  the  Anti-Defamation 
League  which  is  nearest  to  you  by  writing  to  Anti-Defamation 
League  of  B'nai  B'rith,  315  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y, 
10016,  or  you  may  contact  an  officer  of  any  jewish  Federa- 
tion agency  in  your  own  community  to  locate  the  nearest 
Anti-Defamation  League  office. 

Black  youths  may  discuss  a discriminatory  employment  in- 
cident with  an  officer  of  the  Black  Coalition  in  his  commu- 
nity or  with  an  officer  of  any  of  the  Black  community  organi- 
zations. The  Urban  League  is  frequently  likely  to  have  a full- 
time professional  employee  available  to  give  your  complaint 
immediate  attention. 

Your  own  State  will  have  a Human  Rights  Commission  with 
offices  m major  cities.  You  can  locate  your  State  Human 
Rights  Commission  by  consulting  the  telephone  directory.. 

The  Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'nai  BTith,  Urban  League, 
Human  Rights  Commissions,  and  many  other  organizations 
are  sensitive  to  the  deadening,  discouraging  effect  that  bias, 
bigotry  and  prejudice  can  have  on  the  enthusiasm  and  hope- 
fulness of  the  job  hunting  activity  of  minority  youth.  You  will 
help  them  help  you  and  others  by  keeping  them  informed  if 
you  feel  you  might  have  been  the  victim  of  unfair  discrimina- 
tion in  a hiring  or  promotion  decision  by  an  employer. 

The  history  of  America  is  a story  of  one  wave  of  immigrant 
people  following  another  in  a process  of  finding  work  and 
establishing  a firm  place  for  themselves  and  their  children  in 
our  nation's  world  of  work.  If  you  are  an  immigrant,  or  if  you 
have  recently  moved  from  a rural  area  of  the  United  States  to 
live  and  work  in  a large  city,  you  may  need  and  can  obtain 
special  help  in  finding  your  own  place.  Many  youths  who  re- 
ceived an  inadequate  early  education  in  a rural  or  ghetto 
school  can  benefit  from  professional  services.  These  are  now 
available  to  up-grade  their  training  and  improve  chances  for 
employment  in  a good  job. 

If  you  are  a minority  youth  whose  early  school  background 
was  limited  or  cut  short,  ask  any  school  counselor  about  such 
programs  as  Upward  Bound.  Contact  the  local  office  of  your 
State  Employment  Service  to  learn  about  a Youth  Opportu- 
nity Center  in  your  area,  There  is  special  training  for  youth 
whose  background  was  deprived  or  disadvantaged.  Take  full 
advantage  of  new  and  growing  opportunities  to  succeed  on 
an  employment  level  you  may  not  have  previously  thought 
possible  for  you. 

The  orthodox  Jewish  job-seeker  has  special  needs  to  con- 
sider in  this  area.  He  must  find  a job  that  does  not  require 
working  on  Saturday  and  will  permit  him  to  observe  the 


Jewish  holidays.  Seventh  Day  Adventists  and  other  groups 
have  similar  problems.  In  face  of  these  requirements,  the 
individual  involved  may  seek  employment  with  a person  of  a 
similar  faith  or  in  a religious  organization  related  to  his  faith. 

The  usual  sources  of  job  leads  can  be  used  too  with  the  job 
seeker's  special  requirements  made  clear.  Jewish  Vocational 
Service  and  B'nai  B'rith  Vocational  Service  have  sponsored 
special  projects  to  help  orthodox  youth  and  adults  obtain 
appropriate  jobs. 


A FINAL  WORD:  KEEP  AN  EYE  ON 
CHANGES  IN  THE  WORLD  OF  WORK 

Not  only  will  you  probably  change  jobs  many  times;  it  is 
likely  that  if  you  are  starting  your  work  lifetime  now,  you  may 
change  your  type  of  occunation  three  or  four  times.  Educa- 
tion will  be  a continuous  process  in  a changing  world.  You 
may  anticipate  returning  to  school  or  college  for  retraining. 
You  may  feel  certain  that  you  will  need  to  use  your  skills  in 
finding  a new  job  many  times  during  your  work  career. 

If  you  keep  abreast  of  the  trends  in  the  world  of  work,  you 
can  make  plans  and  take  advantage  of  changes.  Each  new  job 
can  bring  you  a step  closer  to  your  ideal  career  goals. 

1 . More  and  more  jobs  will  require  higher  levels  of  tech- 

nical and  profession.. I education. 

2.  More  and  more  people  will  be  needed  in  the  output, 

not  of  concrete,  material  objects  but  in  producing 
intangible  services  such  as  education,  health,  rec- 
reation, travel,  etc. 
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3,  The  location  of  job  opportunities  will  shift  and  change 

with  growing  freedom  from  rigid,  geographic  fac- 
tors of  power  sources  and  raw  material  availability. 

4,  Automation  and  computerization  will  mean  sweep- 

ing changes  in  working  hours,  in  the  roles  of  women, 
and  in  the  number  and  kinds  of  jobs  available. 

The  one  key  lesson  to  be  learned  from  studies  of  trends  in 
the  world  of  work  is:  Be  Ready  for  Change;  Be  Ready  to  team; 
Be  Flexible. 

Know  how  to  find  a good  job  whenever  the  situation  arises. 

Know  how  to  find  your  special  place-and  keep  it- in  an 
ever-changing  world  at  v ork  where  new  exciting  career  op- 
portunities are  emerging  to  meet  the  needs  of  unusual  human 
potential. 
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Preface 


Now  that  the  handshakes  are  over  and  you’ve 
wound  the  gold  watch,  looked  at  the  check 
presented  by  your  coworkers,  or  snapped  the 
catch  on  the  gift  attach^  case  for  the  tenth  time— 
what? 

Or . . if  your  “retirement”  was  the  result  of  a 
company  merger  or  reorganization — now  what? 

Or . . if  the  pressure  of  a daily  9-to-5  grind  has 
become  too  great,  but  you're  not  ready  to  settle 
down  to  8 hours  of  daytime  TV— then  what? 

For  many  retired  men  and  women,  the  answer  to 
these  questions  will  be  going  back  to  work  . . . 
full  time,  part  time,  or  for  part  of  the  year. 

This  booklet  gives  you  facts  about  the  employ- 
ment of  older  workers  in  the  United  States: 

> Gives  you  tips  on  job  hunting. 

> Suggests  specific  job  opportunities  for  retirees. 

> Tells  you  how  you  may  qualify  for  jobs  through 
Government  and  private  programs. 


You’re  Retired: 

Where  Do  You  Go  From  Here? 


Why  Go  BackTo  Work? 


It  takes  planning  to  keep  "off  the  shelf”  in  retirement. 

What  can  you  do?  Here  are  some  choices: 

> You  can  enjoy  a leisurely  retirement— pursue  hobbies; 
enjoy  your  children  and  grandchildren;  move  to  a new 
home  in  another  State;  travel. 

> You  can  take  part  in  voluntary  activities  in  your  com- 
munity-social and  charitable— that  will  offer  you  a 
meaningful  role,  keep  you  in  touch  with  people  of  all 
ages. 

> You  can  start  your  own  small  business— a real  chal- 
lenge, with  some  pitfalls.  But  many  retired  persons  are 
succeeding. 

> You  can  get  a part-time  or  seasonal  job  that  will  allow 
you  flexibility  in  the  hours  of  work  and  also  provide 
income  to  supplement  pensions  and  social  security 
payments.  Studies  show  that  part-time  hiring  has  in- 
creased at  three  times  the  rate  of  full-time  employment 
during  the  past  few  years. 

> You  can  take  a full-time  job— but  it  isn’t  easy  for  older 
people.  Yet  it  can  be  done,  if  you’re  determined  and 
imaginative.  The  work  you  do  will  depend  upon  your 
skills,  your  resourcefulness,  the  needs  of  your  com- 
munity . . . and  also  upon  your  own  attitude,  your  willing- 
ness to  accept  a job  change  or  retraining  to  meet  today’s 
employment  needs. 


Obviously,  your  retirement  income  will  influence  the 
choice  you  will  make.  It  will  probably  be  the  major  factor 
—though  not  necessarily  the  only  one.  Let’s  look  at  this 
and  other  reasons  for  going  back  to  work: 

> You  need  the  money . If  you  live  in  a city,  or  in  a metro- 
politan area  where  expenses  are  high,  even  social 
security  and  a small  pension  may  be  inadequate. 
Studies  show  that  for  many  retired  persons,  income 
from  a job  is  the  only  way  to  meet  rising  living  costs  and 
achieve  even  a modest  standard  of  living.  Earned  in- 
come can  make  the  difference  between  having  the 
things  you  need— and  just  scraping  along. 

> You  miss  job  status.  Many  retirees  don’t  really  want  to 
stop  working.  For  them,  getting  back  to  work  means 
having  a goal,  a place  away  from  home  to  go  every  day, 
a job  to  be  done,  people  to  talk  to.  I*  you’re  in  good 
health  and  prefer  activity  to  sitting  on  the  sidelines, 
you’ll  enjoy  that  status  of  working  once  again,  feel  you 
have  regained  your  place  in  the  world. 

> You  want  to  be  useful.  In  many  jobs  the  very  qualities 
that  come  with  age  are  bonuses  ...  you  have  experi- 
ence, skill,  and  stability,  and  the  good  judgment  that 
has  come  with  a lifetime  of  work.  You’re  conscientious, 
loyal,  hard  working  because  you  want  to  make  good. 
Our  Nation  can’t  afford  to  waste  valuable  manpower. 
There  are  too  many  jobs  that  need  doing. 


A Note  About  Social  Security 

You  can  work  part  time  and  still  receive  all  or  part  of  your 
social  security  benefits. 

If  a retired  worker  earns  $1,680  a year  or  less,  he  and 
his  family  can  receive  all  their  social  security  benefits  for 
the  year.  If  he  earns  more  than  $1,680  in  a year,  1 dollar 
of  the  benefits  is  withheld  for  each  2 dollars  earned  from 
$1,680  to  $2,880.  For  every  dollar  earned  over  $2,880,  a 
dollar  in  benefits  is  withheld.  Regardless  of  total  earnings 
for  a year,  full  benefits  are  payable  for  any  month  in  which 
the  retired  worker  neither  earns  wages  of  more  than  $140 
nor  performs  substantial  services  in  self-employment. 
After  72,  a person  can  earn  any  amount— and  still  receive 
full  benefits,  with  no  restrictions.  For  information,  call  or 
write  the  nearest  Social  Security  District  Office. 


But  Will  They  Hire  You? 


You  may  feel  uneasy  about  applying  for  another  job  soon 
after  retirement.  Chances  are  you  held  the  same  job  for 
many  years,  knew  everything  about  your  work,  and  are 
doubtful  about  finding  a new  job  now.  What’s  more,  the 
abruptness  of  your  retirement— whether  voluntary  or  in- 
voluntary—may  have  shaken  your  self-confidence. 

The  important  thing  is  to  be  resourceful  and  flexible  in 
job  hunting.  The  skills  you  developed  over  the  years  may 
no  longer  be  marketable.  You  may  have  to  train  for  new 
skills. 

Don’t  be  hesitant  about  retraining.  The  placement  rates 
for  older  workers  in  training  programs  are  higher  than  the 
average— because  of  their  accumulated  skills  and  disci- 
plined work  habits. 

If  necessary,  be  prepared  to  change  your  type  of  work 
and  your  working  conditions.  Be  realistic  in  accepting  the 
wages  you  can  get— even  if  they  are  lower  than  those  you 
were  accustomed  to  receiving. 

Retired  workers  who  are  adaptable  are  able  to  start 
interesting  second  careers.  In  Hartford,  Conn.,  the  State 
employment  security  agency  placed  a woman  of  70  in  two 
jobs— working  mornings  as  a telephone  solicitor,  and  two 
afternoons  a week  keeping  a service  catalog  up  to  date.  In 
New  York  City,  a retired  plant  supervisor  whose  hobby 
was  gardening  took  a part-time  position  as  a salesman 
in  a gardening  shop — with  great  success  and  personal 
satisfaction. 

Age  doesn’t  have  to  be  a job  handicap. 

Check  these  myths  about  older  workers  against  facts 
determined  by  studies  made  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  other  agencies.  They  should  reassure  you. 


> You  can’t  depend  on 
older  workers— 
they're  absent  from 
work  too  often. 

> Older  workers  are  not 
adaptable— they’re  hard 
to  train  because  they 
can’t  accept  change. 


> Hiring  older  workers 
increases  our  pension 
and  insurance  costs. 


The  Myth  The  Fact 

> Older  workers  are  too  Studies  show  no  significant  drop 
slow— they  can’t  meet  the  in  performance  and  productivity 
production  requirements,  in  older  workers,  Many  older 

workers  exceed  the  average  output 
of  younger  employees, 


> Older  workers  can’t  meet 
the  physical  demands 
of  our  jobs. 


Job  analysis  indicates  that  less 
than  14  percent  of  jobs  today 
require  great  strength  and  heavy 
lifting.  Labor-saving  machinery 
makes  it  possible  for  older  workers 
to  handle  most  jobs  without 
difficulty. 


According  to  surveys,  workers  65 
and  over  have  a good  record  of 
attendance  in  comparison  with 
other  age  groups. 

Evaluations  of  older  jobseekers 
show  that  a high  proportion  are 
flexible  in  accepting  a change  in 
their  occupation  and  earnings. 
Adaptability  depends  on  the 
individual:  many  young  people  are 
set  in  their  ways,  and  many  older 
workers  adjust  to  change  readily. 

Pension  and  insurance  costs  need 
not  stand  in  the  way  of  hiring  older 
workers.  Costs  of  group  life, 
accident,  and  health  insurance  and 
workmen’s  compensation  are  not 
materially  increased  by  hiring 
older  workers. 

Most  pension  plans  provide  for 
benefits  related  to  length  of 
service  or  earnings,  or  both.  Small 
additional  pension  costs,  when 
incurred,  are  more  than  offset  by 
the  older  worker’s  experience, 
lower  turnover,  and  quality  of 
work. 
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What  Kind  of  Job  is  Right  for  You? 


There  are  job  opportunities  for  older  persons  in  both 
government  and  private  industry.  The  following  list  sug- 
gests part-time  or  full-time  jobs  in  the  private  sector. 
These  jobs  are  only  a few  of  the  many  that  older  persons 
can  successfully  perform.  You  may  want  to  match  them 
against  your  experience,  aptitudes,  and  desires — as  a 
guide  for  the  kind  of  second  career  that  will  be  best  for 
you.  There  are  also  hints  here  about  businesses  you  may 
wish  to  start. 

If  you  like  to  deal  with  the  public 

Salesperson 
Product  demonstrator 
Survey  worker 
Recreation  attendant 
Waiter  or  waitress 
Travel  agent 
Receptionist 
Information  clerk 
Hotel  clerk 

If  you  like  to  work  with  figures  or  in  an  office 

Bookkeeper 

Stenographer  or  typist 

Food  checker 

Timekeeper 

Tax  adviser 

Cashier 

Proofreader 

If  you  like  to  work  outdoors 

Landscaper 
Farm  assistant 
Messenger 

Service  station  or  parking  lot  attendant  or  operator 

Doorman  or  watchman 

Deliveryman 

If  you  have  cultural  interests 

Musician  or  artist 
Writer  or  editor 
Language  teacher 
Model  builder 
Librarian 
Tutor 

Photographer’s  assistant 


Antique  dealer 

Manager  of  a hobby  shop,  bookstore,  or  flower  shop 

If  you’re  good  with  your  hands 

Auto  mechanic 
Carpenter 

Painter  or  paperhanger 

Repairman 

Tailor  or  seamstress 

Beautician 

Cook  or  caterer 

Laundryworker 

Motion  picture  projectionist 

Wrapper,  shipper 

Opening  Your  Own  Business 

The  dream  of  many  a retired  person  is  to  open  his  own 
small  business— to  turn  to  profit  what  may  have  been  a 
part-time  hobby  or  a longtime  interest.  This  can  range  all 
the  way  from  selling  fishing  tackle  to  operating  a private 
art  gallery.  To  make  money,  however,  your  business  must 
fill  a need  . . . like  operating  a day-care  center  in  an  area 
with  many  children  and  working  mothers.  Understanding 
the  tax  structure  is  important.  Whether  you  wish  to  manu- 
facture a product  or  sell  a product  or  a service — you’ll 
probably  be  wise  to  check  with  your  local  office  of  the 
U S.  Department  of  Commerce,  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, or  your  local  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Be  Cautious! 

Before  you  contact  a private  employment  agency,  make 
any  final  arrangements  in  starting  your  own  business,  or 
take  any  major  step  that  will  affect  your  finances  and  your 
future:  Double  check!  The  Better  Business  Bureau  can 
advise  you  about  the  reliability  of  most  firms  in  your  area. 
If  your  previous  experience  does  not  include  operating 
or  managing  a business,  you  should  consider  getting 
some  business  training.  The  U.S.  Government’s  Small 
Business  Administration  (SBA)  has  a variety  of  services 
and  publications  that  can  help.  SBA  also  can  tell  you 
what  loans  may  be  available  for  you  and  will  counsel 
you  on  management  problems.  Legal  counsel  may  be 
a wise  step  before  you  make  definite  commitments  re- 
garding real  estate  or  major  purchases.  Look  before  you 
sign! 


A Second  Career:  Getting  Ready 


Making  the  Decision 

You’ve  looked  at  the  opportunities  open  to  you.  Which  is 
best  for  you?  Here’s  where  you  need  a careful  personal 
inventory. 

Assets.  Write  them  down.  List  your  skills,  education, 
work  experience,  any  talents,  hobbies,  accomplishments 
in  which  you  take  pride.  Don’t  shortchange  yourself. 

Liabilities.  Be  honest  about  shortcomings  in  your  edu- 
cation and  work  record.  Personal  or  health  problems 
should  also  be  taken  into  consideration  before  applying 
for  a job.  See  yourself  from  the  employer’s  point  of  view. 
Preparing  a Resume 

Using  your  personal  inventory  as  a guide,  outline  facts 
that  will  be  important  for  your  employer  to  know  about 
your  background,  skills,  and  experience.  The  resume  is 
an  important  tool  in  selling  your  services:  it  should  be 
attractive  to  the  eye  and  carefully  organized  to  emphasize 
your  strong  points.  The  resume  is  mailed  out  with  letters 
to  prospective  employers  and  taken  along  on  job  inter- 
views. 

Facts  the  resume  should  include; 

> Your  name,  address,  and  phone  number. 

> The  kind  of  job  you  are  looking  for. 

> Your  work  record,  starting  with  your  most  recent  job 
and  working  backward  (and  including,  for  each  job,  your 
employer’s  name  and  address:  dates  of  employment; 
and  your  position,  duties,  and  accomplishments). 

>Your  education — high  school,  college,  and  graduate 
school — with  dates  and  degrees  received. 

> Your  personal  data:  age,  marital  status,  number  of  de- 
pendents, military  service. 

> Two  or  three  names  of  personal  references. 

Planning  Strategy 

Try  every  possible  source  for  jobs.  Check  newspaper 
want  ads.  Visit  public  and  private  employment  agencies. 
(Check  the  latter  carefully  before  signing  anything.)  Talk 
to  the  officers  of  your  professional  or  trade  association. 
Don’t  hesitate  to  tell  friends,  relatives,  business  acquaint- 
ances that  you’re  looking  for  a job.  List  companies  in  your 
area  that  may  be  able  to  use  your  services— and  write  to 
each,  describing  your  qualifications  and  enclosing  your 
resume. 


Writing  Letters  of  Application 

To  answer  a help-wanted  ad  or  write  to  a prospective 
employer,  you’ll  need  a short,  crisp,  attention-getting  letter 
to  send  with  your  resume.  Prepare  a basic  letter  that  can 
easily  be  adapted  to  different  situations.  Begin  by  stating 
the  position  you  seek.  Then,  in  a few  words,  tell  why  you 
believe  you  can  make  a real  contribution  to  the  company 
to  which  you  are  writing.  Refer  to  your  enclosed  resume. 
Close  by  saying  that  you  will  phone  shortly  to  seek  a 
personal  interview.  Keep  it  interesting— and  brief. 
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The  Job  Interview 


The  job  interview  is  your  moment  of  truth— your  best  op- 
portunity to  convince  an  employer  that  you  have  some- 
thing to  offer  his  organization.  But  businessmen  are  busy 
people.  An  employer  may  give  you  only  a few  minutes  to 
tell  him  about  your  qualifications.  Here  are  a few  tips  to 
help  you  make  the  most  of  them. 

Before  the  Interview  . . . 

> Find  out  as  much  as  you  can  about  the  firm,  its  products 
or  services — to  improve  your  presentation  and  give  you 
confidence. 

> Get  information  about  the  salary  scale  in  your  area  for 
the  job  you  are  seeking. 

> Anticipate  the  questions  you’ll  be  asked— and  plan  a 
few  points  you  can  bring  out  about  your  qualifications 
for  the  job. 

> Dress  neatly  and  conservatively  for  the  interview. 

> Bring  copies  of  your  resume  to  the  interview  and  a list 
of  references,  if  they  are  not  included  in  the  resume. 

> Allow  plenty  of  time  so  that  you  can  arrive  for  your 
appointment  early — and  calm. 

At  the  Interview  . . . 

> Stress  your  skills,  not  your  limitations. 

> Be  poised  and  confident  but  not  cocky. 

> Be  pleasant  but  businesslike. 

> Speak  firmly  and  clearly. 

> Listen  attentively  to  your  interviewer’s  questions. 

> Answer  questions  honestly  and  briefly. 

> Bring  out  your  stability  and  good  attendance  record. 

> Ask  intelligent  questions  about  the  nature  of  the  job. 

> Be  realistic  if  asked  about  your  salary  requirements. 

> If  the  employer  cannot  use  your  services,  ask  him 
politely  if  he  can  suggest  another  employer. 

> When  the  interview  is  over,  thank  the  employer  cour- 
teously and  leave  promptly. 

> Don't  be  timid  and  ill  at  ease. 

> Don't  be  stubborn  and  argumentative. 

> Don't  stress  your  need  for  a job. 

> Don't  emphasize  your  age  or  personal  problems. 

> Don't  exaggerate  your  skills. 

> Don't  criticize  a former  employer. 

> Don't  run  on  and  on,  boring  the  interviewer. 


> Don't  discuss  salary,  benefits,  and  hours  until  the  em- 
ployer does. 

> Don't  hesitate  to  fill  out  an  application  form,  give  refer- 
ences, or  take  a physical  exam  if  requested. 

Followup 

If  the  employer  does  not  offer  you  a job  but  asks  you  to 
call  or  come  for  another  interview,  be  sure  you  phone  or 
appear  on  time.  If  he  suggests  a lead  with  another  com- 
pany, look  into  it  promptly. 

Try  to  gain  something  from  each  interview  you  have. 
After  it’s  over,  analyze  what  you  said,  what  the  employer 
said,  what  points  interested  him  or  antagonized  him.  Judge 
whether  you  were  poised— or  talked  too  much.  Decide 
how  you  can  make  the  next  interview  a better  one. 


A Note  About  Age  Discrimination  in 
Employment  Legislation 

To  eliminate  barriers  to  employment  of  older  people,  the 
Federal  Government  and  many  State  governments  now 
have  laws  prohibiting  age  discrimination  in  employment. 
The  Federal  law— the  Age  Discrimination  in  Employment 
Act  of  1967— applies  to  workers  between  the  ages  of  40 
and  64  throughout  the  country.  This  measure  makes  it  un- 
lawful: (1)  For  an  employer  to  fire  or  refuse  to  hire  a person 
strictly  on  the  basis  of  age;  (2)  for  employment  agencies 
to  refuse  to  refer  a client  to  a prospective  employer  for  a 
job  opening  because  of  age;  (3)  for  prospective  employers 
to  state  age  preferences  in  help-wanted  advertisements; 
and  (4)  for  unions  to  deny  membership  to  an  individual 
because  of  age. 

In  announcing  a memorandum  of  understanding  be- 
tween their  two  agencies  on  March  15,  1970,  Robert  D. 
Moran,  Wage-Hour  Administrator,  and  John  B.  Martin, 
Commissioner  on  Aging,  stated  that  “discrimination  [in 
employment]  based  on  age  is  fully  as  perverse  and  as 
damaging  both  to  the  economy  and  to  human  dignity  as 
is  discrimination  based  on  race,  sex,  or  other  criteria.” 

For  information  on  the  legislation,  contact  any  office  of 
the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor.  Offices  are  listed  in  the  telephone  directory  under 
the  Department  of  Labor  in  the  U.S.  Government  listings. 
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Getting  Help 


You  are  not  alone.  A number  of  government  and  private 
agencies  will  provide  you  with  job  information,  job  leads 
—other  aids  to  make  retirement  and/or  second  careers 
easier.  They  will  welcome  a call  or  visit. 

For  Job  Information 

Your  local  State  employment  service  office— for  the 
address,  look  in  the  phone  directory  under  State  govern- 
ment listings. 

Your  Regional  Manpower  Administrator,  for  information 
on  the  Department  of  Labor’s  older  worker  job  programs 
described  in  this  booklet — for  the  address,  see  the  back 
cover. 

Your  State  Agency  on  Aging— for  the  address,  write  the 
Administration  on  Aging,  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.C.  20201. 

Federal  Job  Information  Centers  in  many  cities,  for 
information  about  U.S.  Government  jobs— for  the  address, 
look  in  the  phone  directory  under  U.S.  Government,  Civil 
Service  Commission. 

Your  local  or  State  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Your  local  public  library,  for  business  directories  and 
trade  magazines  and  books  and  pamphlets  on  occupa- 
tions. 

For  Job  Leads 

Your  local  State  employment  service  office. 

Professional  or  trade  associations— see  listings  avail- 
able at  libraries. 

Your  labor  union  employment  service. 

Church,  YMCA,  and  YWCA  vocational  services. 

Forty-Plus  Clubs  for  executives  in  major  cities.  There 
are  clubs  in  Chicago,  Denver,  Los  Angeles,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Washington.  See  the  phone  directory  for 
address  and  phone  number. 

Retired  Officers  Association’s  employment  service  for 
members,  1625  Eye  St.,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

Nonprofit  volunteer  employment  agencies  for  older 
workers  in  some  cities— check  if  there  is  one  in  your  area. 

Private  temporary  employment  agencies.  Some  deal 
primarily  with  older  workers.  See  yellow  pages  in  the 
telephone  directory. 
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For  General  Information  for  Retirees 

American  Association  of  Retired  Persons,  an  associa- 
tion of  retired  people  with  chapters  throughout  the  coun- 
try, 1225  Connecticut  Ave.,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens,  an  association  of 
affiliated  clubs  for  senior  citizens  throughout  the  country, 
1627  K St.,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
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Your  State  employment  service  is  the  best' single  source 
of  information  about  full-time  and  part-time  job  oppor- 
tunities in  your  community. 

There  are  more  than  2,400  local  employment  service 
offices  throughout  the  country  which  offer  counseling  and 
job  placement  to  everyone — without  cost  or  obligation. 

Most  important  to  you  is  the  fact  that  State  employment 
service  offices  are  expanding  their  services  to  older  work- 
ers. In  many  offices  in  larger  cities,  Older  Worker  Service 
Units  have  been  set  up.  In  a number  of  other  communities, 
there  are  older  worker  specialists  with  expert  knowledge 
about  opportunities  for  mature  persons. 

The  address  of  your  local  employment  service  is  listed 
in  the  telephone  directory  under  the  State  government 
listings.  If  you  live  in  a small  town  or  rural  area  where 
there  is  no  employment  service  office,  ask  at  your  Post 
Office  for  the  address  of  the  office  nearest  you,  or  write 
to  the  State  office  for  information  about  ’ncal  job  openings. 

Some  important  services  that  the  employment  service 
provides  for  older  workers  are: 

> Job  market  information.  Up-to-date  information  about 
the  job  situation  in  your  area— and  about  nearby  em- 
ployers who  are  hiring  older  workers. 

> Counseling  and  testing.  Helpful  tests  to  determine  your 
qualifications  and  expert  advice  on  jobs. 

> Job  referral.  Extensive  lists  of  full-time  and  part-time  job 
openings  in  your  community.  Referral  to  jobs  that  suit 
your  qualifications. 

> Help  in  getting  training  and  other  services.  Referral  to 
available  local  programs  offering  training  in  new  skills. 
Under  the  Human  Resources  Development  Program,  the 

employment  service  can  also  refer  older  workers  to  com- 
munity agencies  that  help  people  get  the  medical  care, 
legal  counsel,  transportation  arrangements,  and  other 
services  they  need  to  become  employable. 

Your  employment  service  office  also  performs  another 
valuable  service  for  older  men  and  women.  Working  with 
local  organizations,  it  tells  employers  the  truth  about  older 
workers-that  they  have  high  productivity  and  often  exceed 
younger  workers  in  judgment,  safety,  and  dependability. 

See  the  nearest  office  of  your  State  employment  service 
first  and  keep  in  touch  with  the  employment  service 
throughout  your  job  search. 
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Government  Older  Worker  Job 
and  Training  Programs 


A number  of  Federal  agencies  now  have  special  pro- 
grams designed  to  place  unemployed  older  citizens  in 
useful,  paying  jobs.  These  jobs  are  generally  made  avail- 
able to  low-income  older  or  retired  workers  over  55  who 
live  in  cities  or  depressed  rural  areas.  Many  are  in  projects 
that  help  improve  the  worker’s  own  community.  The  num- 
ber of  jobs  presently  available  is  limited — and  there  is  a 
waiting  list  for  participation  in  most  of  the  programs. 

Over  the  past  6 years,  the  Manpower  Administration  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  has  placed  new  emphasis 
on  helping  older  workers.  During  this  period,  more  than 
200,000  needy  older  men  and  women  have  received  as- 
sistance or  job  training  through  Labor  Department  pro- 
grams. 

Here’s  what  workers  in  these  programs  say  about  their 
jobs: 

“Now  I have  a reason  to  get  up  in  the  morning — I feel 
young  again.” 

“My  job  has  given  me  confidence  that  I can  earn  my  own 
livelihood. . . . association  with  others  in  my  age  group  is 
a great  inspiration  to  me.” 

“With  this  little  job,  I have  financial  independence  and 
peace  of  mind.” 

“It  is  much  better  to  earn  a living  than  to  get  a hand-out. 
...  it  has  given  me  back  my  self-respect.” 

“It  gives  you  a good  feeling  to  know  that  in  your  senior 
years  you  can  lead  a useful  and  productive  life.” 

Department  of  Labor  Older  Worker  Job  Programs 
Operation  Mainstream 

This  program  pays  needy,  unemployed  people  to  do 
work  that  improves  the  communities  where  they  live. 
Steady  jobs  are  made  available  to  older  men  and  women 
— mostly  in  rural  areas,  where  job  opportunities  are  hard 
to  find.  About  15,000  older  persons  a year  are  employed 
through  Operation  Mainstream — and  a little  less  than  half 
are  age  55  or  older. 

Using  Operation  Mainstream  funds,  the  Department  of 
Labor  has  developed  special  programs  for  older  workers 
— in  cooperation  with  three  leading  organizations  that 
represent  or  work  with  the  elderly:  the  National  Council 
of  Senior  Citizens,  the  National  Council  on  the  Aging,  and 
If  he  National  Farmers  Union.  Several  of  these  programs 


are  described  below. 

Green  Thumb 

Operated  by  the  National  Farmers  Union  under  a grant 
from  the  Department  of  Labor,  Green  Thumb  employs 
more  than  2,000  low-income  men— mostly  retired  farm- 
ers—in  the  rural  areas  of  14  States.  These  men  put  their 
skills  to  work  to  beautify  highways,  build  parks  and  recrea- 
tion areas,  restore  historical  sites,  and  carry  out  other 
needed  conservation  and  community  betterment  projects. 
Green  Thumbers  work  3 days  a week  and  earn  $1.60 
an  hour  or  up  to  $1,500  a year.  To  qualify,  they  must  be 
low-income  workers  55  or  over.  Their  average  age  is  69, 
and  their  average  income  before  joining  the  program  was 
$900  per  year,  often  for  an  entire  family.  Hiring  is  done 
through  local  State  employment  service  offices. 

Green  Thumb  workers— there  are  some  in  their  90's— 
enjoy  their  useful  outdoor  work.  It  helps  train  them  for 
such  jobs  as  gardeners,  landscapers,  and  highway  main- 
tenance men — and  some  go  on  to  jobs  with  private  firms 
later. 

“It’s  a lifesaver  to  us  old  men  who  want  to  work  and 
have  been  cut  out  of  the  factory  because  of  age,”  said  a 
78-year-old  former  Trenton,  N.J.,  steelworker  who  had 
been  out  of  work  for  19  years  before  joining  Green  Thumb. 
No  one  wanted  to  hire  an  older  man  with  a heart  condition. 
Today,  he  heads  a nine-man  crew  of  Green  Thumbers  who 
help  beautify  Trenton’s  parks.  “I’ve  got  a home,”  he  said. 
"If  it  wasn’t  for  Green  Thumb,  I would  have  lost  it.” 

Green  Light 

Another  Farmers  Union-sponsored  program  is  making 
an  impact  in  rutal  America.  Funded  by  the  Department  of 
LabJr,  Green  Light  employs  low-income  rural  people  55 
years  of  age  or  over  to  work  as  aides  in  health,  education, 
and  community  service  agencies.  Because  of  the  nature  of 
Green  Light  jobs,  the  program  is  likely  to  attract  more 
women  then  men,  in  contrast  to  Green  Thumb.  There  are 
new  Green  Light  projects  in  10  States. 

Senior  Aides 

The  Senior  Aides  Program  hires  men  and  women,  aged 
55  and  over,  to  help  with  public  service  jobs.  Operating 
under  an  agreement  between  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
the  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens,  it  provides  work 
with  pay  for  more  than  1,000  older  and  retired  people  in 
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21  communities  across  the  Nation.  About  half  of  these 
people  are  over  65;  most  have  had  difficulty  finding  jobs. 

Senior  Aides  are  trained  to  work  as  aides  in  schools, 
hospitals,  day-care  centers,  and  other  community  agen- 
cies. They  help  provide  needed  services  for  other  elderly 
people  too— delivering  meals  to  shut-ins,  teaching  arts 
ar.1  crafts,  and  bringing  to  older  people  information  about 
Medicare  and  other  health  programs.  Senior  Aides  work 
20  hours  a week  and  earn  an  average  of  $2  an  hour.  They 
are  hired  through  local  State  employment  service  offices. 
Senior  Community  Service  Project 

This  program  aims  at  showing  how  effectively  older 
people  can  serve  as  aides  in  health  and  social  service 
projects.  Working  part  time  for  pay,  retired  men  and 
women  without  professional  experience  are  being  trained 
to  perform  some  really  unusual  community  services. 

The  Senior  Community  Service  Project  is  run  by  the 
National  Council  on  the  Aging  under  contract  with  the 
Department  of  Labor.  In  11  areas,  participating  men 
and  women  serve  as  home  repair  aides,  help  in  libraries 
and  community  centers,  distribute  surplus  food,  and 
organize  senior  citizen  activities.  Here’s  one  of  the  un- 
usual jobs  that  project  workers  perform:  at  a San  Antonio, 
Tex.,  juvenile  detention  center,  they  give  personal  coun- 
seling to  young  first-time  offenders.  Hard-to-handle  young- 
sters are  “reached”  by  the  warm,  friendly  approach  of 
these  sympathetic  older  people. 

Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
(MDTA)  Projects 

Projects  developed  by  the  Department  of  Labor  under 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  have  shown 
that  older  workers  can  profit  greatly  from  occupational 
training.  MDTA  projects  provide  institutional  training  at 
schools  for  unemployed  people  of  all  ages— including 
older  men  and  women.  Enrollees  learn  the  skills  they  need 
to  get  and  hold  a job.  This  program  also  makes  available 
on-the-job  training— which  gives  older  persons  the  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  new  skills  while  working  for  pay.  About  95 
percent  of  the  older  people  who  have  taken  on-the-job 
training  in  MDTA  projects  have  been  placed  in  regular 
jobs. 

As  part  of  these  projects,  new  methods  are  being  de- 
veloped to  help  older  workers.  Lively  group  guidance 


sessions  and  job  clinics  prepare  applicants  for  entering 
—or  reentering— today’s  demanding  job  market.  Self- 
help  groups  for  older  workers  are  being  organized.  And  a 
strong  effort  is  being  made  to  reach  employers  and  de- 
velop suitable  job  openings  for  older  and  retired  people. 

For  more  information  about  any  of  these  programs,  get 
in  touch  with  the  nearest  local  office  of  the  State  employ- 
ment service.  Or  write  your  nearest  Regional  Manpower 
Administrator— you’ll  find  the  address  on  the  back  cover 
of  this  booklet. 

Employment  Through  Other  Federal  Agencies 
Foster  Grandparent  Program 

Lonely  older  people  and  lonely  children  are  drawn  to- 
gether in  a heart-warming  program  called  the  Foster 
Grandparent  Program.  This  nationwide  program  provides 
opportunities  for  low-income  older  people  to  serve  needy 
children  in  various  institutional  settings.  Foster  Grand- 
parents read  to  the  children,  take  them  out  into  the  com- 
munity, and  teach  them  self-reliance.  Today,  more  than 
4,000  Foster  Grandparents  serve  8,000  children  in  any  one 
day,  and  about  20,000  children  a year. 

The  Foster  Grandparent  Program  is  administered  and 
funded  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare’s  Administration  on  Aging.  Foster  Grandparents 
must  be  low-income  men  and  women,  60  years  of  age  or 
older.  More  than  half  are  over  70,  and  1 in  every  5 is  a 
Foster  Grandfather.  These  older  people  serve  20  hours  a 
week  and  receive  the  Federal  minimum  wage  of  $1.60  an 
hour.  For  older  men  and  women,  the  Foster  Grandparent 
Program  provides  an  opportunity  to  add  to  reduced  in- 
comes and— more  than  that— it  provides  the  deep  satis- 
faction that  comes  with  giving  deprived  children  the  love 
they  have  never  known.  For  information,  write  to  the  HEW 
Regional  Commissioner,  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service, 
or  to  the  Administration  on  Aging,  U.S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.C.  20201. 

Each  State  now  has  an  agency  devoted  exclusively  to 
working  for  and  with  older  people.  While  they  are  not  em- 
ployment agencies,  they  frequently  can  be  of  assistance 
to  retirees  in  various  ways. 

Employment  in  the  Federal  Government 

Of  2,900,000  Federal  employees  today,  some  230,000,  or 
8 percent,  are  60  years  of  age  or  over.  The  Federal  Gov- 
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ernment  evaluates  each  job  applicant  on  the  basis  of 
ability,  not  age.  There  is  no  maximum  age  limit  for  Federal 
jobs.  Persons  under  age  70  can  qualify  for  regular  ap- 
pointments. Persons  over  70  can  receive  only  temporary 
appointments,  which  can  be  renewed. 

The  Federal  Government  has  employed  a great  many 
older  men  and  women  in  recent  years.  At  present,  how- 
ever, Federal  job  opportunities  for  workers  of  all  ages  are 
few,  because  of  current  budget  liirMations. 

If  you  wish  information  about  a job  in  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, visit  or  write  the  nearest  Federal  Job  Information 
Center.  These  centers  are  operated  by  the  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission  in  more  than  70  cities  throughout  the 
country.  You  also  can  get  civil  service  information  from 
your  local  State  employment  service  office. 

Referral-For  Retired  Military 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  a program  to  aid  retired 
servicemen  in  entering  second  careers.  It  consists  of  a 
counseling  service  and  a computerized  man-job  matching 
system.  The  program  assists  the  retiree  in  coping  with  the 
realities  of  the  employment  search  and  helps  reduce 
floundering,  indecision,  and  uncertainty.  The  counselor 
provides  job-related  services  with  awareness  of  factors 
affecting  occupational  decisions  at  this  stage  of  life.  For 
information,  get  in  touch  with  the  Department  Referral 
Program,  Transitional  Manpower  Programs,  Office  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  Washington,  D.C.  20301. 
Census  Surveys 

The  Commerce  Department’s  Bureau  of  the  Census 
maintains  a crew  of  1,200  to  1,500  part-time  interviewers 
on  its  payroll.  Older  people  who  can  qualify  are  eligible 
for  employment.  The  physical  demands  are  considerable, 
and  interviewers  must  be  able  to  drive  a car  and  to  read 
a map.  For  further  information,  write  to  the  Census  Bureau 
Regional  Office  nearest  you  in:  New  York  City,  Phila- 
delphia, Boston,  Atlanta,  Dallas,  Ciiicago,  Denver,  Los 
Angeles,  Seattle,  Detroit,  Charlotte  (N.C.),  and  St.  Paul. 
Cooperative  Weather  Observers 

Persons  who  have  an  interest  in  observing  weather  are 
selected  by  the  National  Weather  Service  (formerly  the 
Weather  Bureau)  from  permanent  residents  in  a com- 
munity to  serve  as  paid  or  volunteer  cooperative  weather 
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observers.  Age  is  not  stressed.  Observers  must  bfe  able 
to  assume  the  responsibility  of  recording  official  observa- 
tions. For  additional  information,  write  to:  The  National 
Weather  Service,  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration, U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Silver  Spring, 
Md.  20910. 
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Recommended  Reading 


For  the  Jobseeker 

Books  and  Pamphlets 

Albee,  Lou.  Over  Forty— Out  of  Work.  How  to  Win  at  the 
Job-Hunting  Game.  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.:  Prentice- 
Hall,  Inc.,  1970,  194  pages.  An  objective  and  sympa- 
thetic analysis  of  the  steps  toward  finding  and  starting 
out  on  a new  job  in  later  years  or  embarking  on  a new 
career. 

Arthur,  Julietta  K.  Retire  To  Action.  A Guide  to  Voluntary 
Service.  Nashville,  Tenn.:  Abingdon  Press,  1969,  254 
pages.  Discusses  postretirement  voluntary  work  and 
also  references  Federal  and  local  programs  which  in- 
clude job  counseling  and  placement  in  income-pro- 
ducing employment  for  persons  after  retirement. 

Boll,  Carl  R.  Executive  Jobs  Unlimited.  New  York:  Mac- 
millan Co.,  1965,  169  pages.  The  10th  printing  of  this 
book  attests  its  value  in  projecting  information  on  how 
to  get  a satisfying  job  at  whatever  age.  This  is  ex- 
perience distilled  from  years  of  guiding  men  as  the 
placement  chairman  of  the  Harvard  Business  School 
Alumni  Association. 

Bolles,  Richard  Nelson  What  Color  Is  Your  Parachute? 
San  Francisco:  Parachute  Publications,  1971,  162 
pages.  A practical  how-to-do-it  manual  on  how  to 
choose  and  plan  a second  career.  Although  special 
attention  is  given  to  clergy  seeking  secular  employ- 
ment, the  book  contains  a wealth  of  useful  informa- 
tion for  all  career  switchers. 

Buckley,  Joseph  C.  The  Retirement  Handbook.  A Complete 
Planning  Guide^to  Your  Future.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Row,  1967,  362  pages.  Many  of  the  financial  aspects 
of  retirement  are  covered  along  with  constructive 
suggestions  for  developing  small  businesses. 

David,  William.  Not  Quite  Ready  To  Retire.  New  York: 
Collier  Books,  1970.  A listing  of  over  300  things  the 
older  worker  can  do  and  how  to  find  out  about  them. 

Door  To  Opportunity,  Available  from  the  Over-Sixty  Coun- 
seling and  Employment  Service,  an  auxiliary  of  the 
Montgomery  County  (Maryland)  Federation  of  Wom- 
en’s Clubs,  4700  Norwood  Drive,  Chevy  Chase, 
Md.  20015.  A pamphlet  outlining  the  purpose  of  this 
counseling  service,  which  is  “to  give  persons  who 
have  retired  a chance  to  prove  their  ability  and  to  put 


their  skills  to  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  community: 
a program  of  job  development  and  counseling,  refer- 
ral and  placement.” 

Harper,  Maxwell  J.  and  Arthur  R.  Pell.  How  To  Get  The  Job 
You  Want  After  Forty.  A Programmed  Campaign 
Showing  How  To  Find , Apply  for , and  Obtain  the  Job 
of  Your  Choice.  New  York:  Pilot  Books,  1967.  84 
pages. 

Making  Ends  Meet : Financial  Problems.  New  York:  Retire- 
ment Advisors,  Inc.,  4 West  57th  Street,  10016.  Often 
a hobby  begun  in  early  life  may  become  a source  of 
income  in  later  years. 

Pitkin,  Walter,  Jr.  Life  Begins  at  Fifty . New  York:  Simon 
and  Schuster,  1965,  224  pages.  The  years  from  50 
to  65  form  the  framework  of  this  study  in  which 
attitudes  toward  new  goals,  new  orientation  of  time 
and  activities,  can  bring  rewards  in  satisfaction, 
money,  and  development. 

Private  Employment  Agencies  1969-1970.  Washington:  The 
National  Employment  Association,  2000  K Street 
NW.,  20006.  A directory  of  member  agencies  through- 
out the  Nation,  with  a key  to  placement  specialties. 

Report  on  the  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens’  Senior 
Aides  Program.  Washington:  National  Council  of  Sen- 
ior Citizens,  1627  K Street  NW.,  20006,  1970,  50 
pages.  Willing  workers  derive  satisfaction  and  salary 
in  different  skills  and  occupations  where  age  is  of  no 
consequence.  This  report  is  about  a national  demon- 
stration project  to  employ  (ow-income  elderly  persons 
on  community  service  jobs  in  their  own  communities. 

Retirement  Almanac,  1968.  Edited  by  Henry  Schmidt.  Cos 
Cob, Connecticut: Retirement  Publications,  Inc.,  1968, 
168  pages.  Provides  information,  guidance,  directions, 
and  facts  on  second  careers,  a business  of  one’s  own, 
and  educational  opportunities. 

Thine.  CPC’s  “ Out-Placement ” Service.  New  York:  Career 
Planning  Corporation,  1345  Avenue  of  the  Americas, 
10019,  1970.  Especially  for  executives  who  have  out- 
grown, or  become  outgrown  in,  a company. 

Who’s  Hiring  Who.  Washington:  The  Manpower  and  Man- 
agement Corporation,  !970,  158  pages.  A journal  of 
jobs,  showing  where  the  jobs  are,  the  kinds  of  open- 
ings specific  employers  are  likely  to  have,  and  how 


to  prepare  yourself  to  get  the  right  job.  Excellent 
sections  on  resumes,  interviews,  and  career  advance- 
ment. 

Articles 


Aun,  Emil  M.  “No  One  Under  Sixty  Need  Apply,”  Man- 
power, August  1970,  pp.  28-32.  Relates  the  ex- 
periences of  persons  wiio  found  stimulating,  reward- 
ing, and  income-producing  use  of  their  time  and 
efforts  in  later  years,  often  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Over-Sixty  Counseling  and  Employment  Service. 

“The  Minuses  in  Being  Forty  Plus,”  Manpower,  April  1970, 
pp.  14-19.  Real  experiences  in  being  unemployed 
at  forty  plus  are  related  and  the  role  of  the  Forty-Plus 
Club  in  locating  work  to  meet  this  situation  is  re- 
viewed. 

Older  and  Retired  Low-Income  Farmers  Program:  Green 
Thumb.  Washington:  Green  Thumb,  Inc.,  102  Four- 
teenth Street,  NW.,  20005,  1970.  “Muscling  Out  of 
Retirement,"  Life,  October  16, 1970,  pp  38-39.  Under 
the  Green  Thumb  program,  retired  farm  men  are 
employed  by  the  U.S.  Labor  Department  to  work 
on  beautification,  restoration,  and  conservation  proj- 
ects on  public-type  property  such  as  highways  and 
parks.  Under  the  Green  Light  program,  women  are 
employed  as  teacher  aides,  in  libraries,  in  prepar- 
ing school  lunches,  and  in  outreach  work  with  the 
disabled  and  homebound. 

Government  Publications 

Job  Finding  Techniques  for  Mature  Women.  Washington: 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Women’s  Bureau,  Feb- 
ruary 1970,  Pamphlet  II,  40  pages.  A concise,  com- 
plete how-to-face-it,  how-to-get-it  guide,  with  direc- 
tions on  where  to  go. 

Manpower  Information.  An  Annotated  Bibliography.  Phoe- 
nix, Ariz.:  Arizona  State  Employment  Service,  1717 
West  Jefferson  Street,  85007.  April  1970,  31  pages. 
A wide  selection  of  information  on  occupations,  edu- 


cational programs,  and  institutions,  with  the  ad- 
dresses of  State  and  nationwide  agencies. 

For  the  Counselor,  the  Trainer,  the  Manager 
Books  and  Pamphlets 

Bauer,  Dorothy.  Senior  Community  Service  Project.  New 
® York:  National  Council  on  the  Aging,  September 


1969.  Results  of  a demonstration  progrartT  designed 
to  employ  older  persons  needing  additional  income, 
able  and  willing  to  work,  and  to  show  how  they  could 
function  as  subprofessionals  or  paraprofessionals  in 
the  fields  of  health  and  social  welfare. 

Belbin,  R.  M.  The  Discovery  Method.  An  International  Ex- 
periment in  Retraining.  Paris:  Organisation  for  Eco- 
nomic Co-operation  and  Development,  1969, 85  pages. 
A description  of  the  successful  method  for  awaken- 
ing the  older  person’s  ability  to  learn  a new  job  or 
skill  that  has  been  developed  in  the  United  States. 

Biderman,  Albert  D.  Implications  of  the  Second  Career 
Pattern  for  Military  Education.  Presented  at  the  Social 
Science  Conference  on  “The  Perceived  Role  of  Mili- 
tary,” Bandol,  France,  September  22,  1970.  Washing- 
ton: Bureau  of  Social  Science  Research,  Inc.,  1200 
Seventeenth  Street  NW.,  20036.  Reviews  the  current 
attitude  of  the  military  toward  preparing  for  second 
careers  and  offers  prospects  for  the  transition. 

Clark,  Le  Gros.  Pensioners  in  Search  of  a Job.  London: 
The  Pre-Retirement  Association,  (n.d.,  perhaps  1969), 
30  pages.  Discusses  the  prospects  for  part-time  em- 
ployment among  older  workers. 

JOBS  70.  Washington:  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen, 
1730  K Street  NW.,  20006.  A program  to  provide 
employment,  training,  and  upgrading  of  employees 
who  fulfill  certain  qualifications  and  are  under  22  or 
over  45  years  of  age.  The  recruitment  program  is  ad- 
ministered through  the  State  employment  services 
and  ranges  widely  in  the  kinds  of  work  undertaken. 

Koyl,  Leon  F.  and  Pamela  Marsters  Hanson.  Age,  Physical 
Ability  and  Work  Potential.  New  York:  National  Coun- 
cil on  the  Aging,  1969,  53  pages.  Scientific  matching 
of  physical  capacities  of  workers  to  the  physical  de- 
mands of  the  job.  , 

Macarov,  David.  Incentives  to  Work.  San  Francisco:  Jos- 
sey-Bass,  Inc.,  1970,  253  pages.  A study  of  the  effect 
that  a guaranteed  income  at  subsistence  level  would 
have  on  the  work  incentive  of  the  recipients.  Poverty, 
aging,  withdrawal,  and  social  isolation  are  discussed. 

National  Institute  of  Industrial  Gerontology.  Employment 
of  the  Middle-Aged  Worker.  New  York:  National  Coun- 
cil on  the  Aging,  1969,  341  pages.  The  three  papers 


composing  this  study  probe  the  economic  and  social 
problems  facing  the  elderly  person  whose  income  is 
derived  from  work  if  access  to  work  is  threatened. 

Rosenberg,  George  S.  The  Worker  Grows  Old.  San  Fran- 
cisco: Jossey-Bass,  Inc.,  1970,  206  pages.  A study  of 
the  social  isolation  of  the  working  class  which  offers 
insights  as  to  how  social  environment  should  be 
altered  if  the  problems  of  isolation  are  to  be  meaning- 
fully handled. 

Schoderbek,  Peter  P.  and  William  E.  Reif.  Job  Enlarge- 
ment. Key  to  Improved  Performance.  Ann  Arbor, 

Mich.:  The  University  of  Michigan,  Bureau  of  Indus- 
trial Relations,  1969,  113  pages. 

—“Aging  and  Manpower  Development,”  Chapter  6 in 
Aging  and  Society . Edited  by  Matilda  White  Riley  and 
others.  New  York:  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  1969, 
pp.  161-200.  Stresses  the  value  of  retraining  pro- 
grams and  job  redesign  to  override  age  differences 
and  analyzes  the  effect  of  increased  educational  level 
on  work  behavior  and  participation  by  the  older  age 
group. 

Slote,  Alfred.  Termination:  The  Closing  at  Baker  Plant. 
Indianapolis:  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  1969,  340  pages.  The 
effect  of  a plant  shutdown  on  the  workers  and  their 
families  as  well  as  the  entire  community,  and  what 
was  done  to  restore  the  social  and  economic  health 
of  the  area. 

Sofer,  C.  Men  in  Mid-Career . New  York:  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity Press,  1970,  Cambridge  Papers  in  Sociology 
No.  4,  224  pages.  A study  of  British  managers  and 
technical  specialists. 

Somers,  Gerald  G.  Evaluation  of  Work  Experience  and 
Training  of  Older  Workers . Madison:  University  of 
Wisconsin,  Industrial  Relations  Research  Institute, 

1967,  79  pages.  A cost-benefit  analysis  of  the  employ- 
ment program  for  older  welfare  recipients. 

Articles 

Haber,  Lawrence  D.  “Age  and  Capacity  Devaluation,” 
Journal  of  Health  and  Social  Behavior,  September 
1970,  pp.  167-182.  The  relationship  between  aging  and 
disability  and  their  effect  on  employment  and  social 
activity  of  the  working-age  population  are  examined 
in  this  paper.  The  question  is  also  posed  as  to  whether 
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society’s  built-in  expectations  of  age  anttaging  affect 
the  capacities  of  older  people. 

Sheblak,  Vernon.  “The  Older  Worker:  Employment  and 
Training,”  Training  and  Development  Journal,  March 
1969,  pp.  4-8.  Discusses  the  different  approaches  to- 
ward training  and  testing  the  older  worker  and  sug- 
gests methods  for  improving  vocational  counseling. 

Sheppard,  Harold  L.  “The  Potential  Role  of  Behavioral 
Science  in  the  Solution  of  the  Older  Worker  Prob- 
lem,” American  Behavioral  Scientist,  Sept./Oct.  1970, 
pp.  71-80.  Discusses  the  reality  of  the  stereotypes 
about  age  and  work. 

Government  Publications 

The  Federal  Role  in  Encouraging  Preretirement  Counsel- 
ing and  New  Work  Lifetime  Patterns.  Washington:  U.S. 
Senate,  Special  Committee  on  Aging.  Hearing  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Retirement  and  the  Individual, 
July  25, 1969.  Discusses  programs  for  retraining  mili- 
tary and  civilian  personnel. 

Older  Workers:  Manpower  Programs  for  Senior  Citizens. 
Washington:  U.S  Department  of  Labor,  Manpower  Ad- 
ministration, April  1969,  6 pages.  A concise  review  of 
Federal  programs  which  are  designed  with  the  older 
person  particularly  in  mind,  to  help  him  to  find  new 
openings  and  new  skills  and  to  train  or  upgrade  him. 

Towards  A Full  Share  in  Abundance.  Washington:  U.S. 
Senate,  Special  Committee  on  Aging,  1970.  A series 
of  hearings  during  the  91st  Congress  in  1969  and 
1970  which  reviewed  the  economic  problems  of  the 
aging  and  the  programs  and  projects  which  have  been 
initiated  out  of  this  concern. 
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Good  LuckToYou 


This  Above  All 


As  you  start  out  on  your  job  search,  it’s  good  to  know  that 
you  have  something  of  value  to  offer  your  community. 
Even  in  our  society  where  youth  is  so  highly  prized,  the 
skills,  experience,  and  wisdom  of  older  men  and  women 
are  greatly  needed.  The  contributions  of  older  Americans 
are  among  our  most  important  assets. 

So  good  luck  to  you.  You  have  every  reason  to  feel 
optimistic  and  to  look  forward  to  the  good  job  you’ll  find 
“the  good  job  you’ll  do. 

And  if  you  need  proof  that  you  don't  have  to  apologize 
for  your  age,  here  it  is — in  a little  list  prepared  by  Chang- 
ing Times  magazine: 

> Cervantes  completed  Don  Quixote  when  he  was  nearing 

70. 


Remember,  when  you  look  for  a job, 
you  are  selling  a product — 
yourself.  Package  that  product  and 
advertise  it.  When  you  are  talking 
to  an  employer,  don’t  just  sit  there 
and  react.  Act!  Tell  him  what  you 
can  do  for  him.  You  may  know  that 
you  have  the  exact  combination 
of  ability  and  experience  he  needs 
for  that  job,  but  he  won’t  know  it  if 
you  don’t  tell  him.  Don’t  boast. 

Be  honest,  be  positive,  be 
enthusiastic! 


> Clara  Barton,  at  59,  founded  the  American  Red  Cross. 

> Goethe  finished  the  dramatic  poem  Faust  at  82. 

> Verdi  composed  Otello  at  73,  Faistaff  in  his  late 
seventies. 


> George  Bernard  Shaw  wrote  his  famous  drama  Saint 
Joan  at  67. 

> And,  although  he  once  said,  “Almost  everything  that  is 
great  has  been  done  by  youth,”  Benjamin  Disraeli  be- 
came Prime  Minister  of  England  for  the  second  time 
at  70. 


The  Manpower  Administration  acknowledges  gratefully  the 
contributions  to  this  publication  of  the  Administration  on  Aging 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  which 
provided  material  on  its  operations  and  programs,  and  the 
National  Council  on  the  Aging,  which  prepared  the  bibliography. 
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For  more  information  on 

Location 

States  Served 

» 

manpower  programs  and 

services  in  your  area,  contact 

John  F.  Kennedy  Fed.  Bldg. 

Connecticut 

New  Hampshire 

your  local  employment  service 

Boston,  Mass.  02203 

Maine 

Rhode  Island 

office  or  the  nearest  office  of 

Massachusetts 

Vermont 

the  Regional  Manpower 
Administrator  at  the  address 

listed: 

341  Ninth  Avenue 

New  Jersey 

Puerto  Rico 

New  York,  N.Y.  10001 

New  York 

Virgin  Islands 

P.O.Box  8796 

Delaware 

Virginia 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  19101 

D.C.  Manpower  Administrator 
14th  and  E Streets,  NW. 
Washington,  D.C.  20004 

Maryland 

Pennsylvania 

District  of  Columbia 

West  Virginia 

1371  Peachtree  Street,  NE. 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Atlanta,  Ga.  30309 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 
Tennessee 

219  South  Dearborn  Street 

Illinois 

Minnesota 

Chicago,  III.  60604 

Indiana 

Michigan 

Ohio 

Wisconsin 

911  Walnut  Street 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  64106 

Kansas 

Nebraska 

11 00  Commerce  Street 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Dallas,  Tex.  75202 

Louisiana 
New  Mexico 

Texas 

Federal  Office  Bldg. 

Colorado 

South  Dakota 

1961  Stout  Street 

Montana 

Utah 

Denver,  Colo.  80202 

North  Dakota 

Wyoming 

450  Golden  Gate  Avenue 

Arizona 

American  Samoa 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  94102 

California 

Hawaii 

Nevada 

Guam 

Trust  Territories 

Arcade  Plaza 

Alaska 

Oregon 

1321  Second  Avenue 
Seattle,  Wash.  98101 

Idaho 

Washington 

V 

U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR  J.  D.  Hodgson,  Secretary 
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ROLE  OF  ADVISORY  COMMITTEES  IN  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION 


The  establishment  of  advisory  committees  in  the  field  of  vocational 

& 

education  is  a long-standing  practice  based  upon  the  principle  that  an 
optimum  occupational  program  can  be  achieved  only  through  the  combined 
efforts  of  the  involved  groups  - the  schools,  industry,  and  business* 
Various  specific  combinations  of  people  from  these  major  groups  work  to- 
gether, e.g.,  employer,  employee,  and  educator;  management,  labor  and 
education;  or  other  such  combinations.  Despite  the  identity  of  these 
participants,  it  was  intended  that  policy-making  for  occupational  educa- 
tion depend  upon  persons  who  represent  the  instructional  process,  the  work 
concerned,  and  the  employers  who  are  in  a position  to  hire  the  vocational 
students. 

The  literature  of  contemporary  education  frequently  refers  to  the 
desirability  of  seeking  and  utilizing  advice  from  various  experts  concern- 
ing the  educational  process  and  its  product.  Phrases  such  as  "the  school 
without  walls,"  "using  community  resources,"  "the  community  is  the  labora- 
tory of  the  school,"  "career  education,"  etc.,  all  derive  from  the  concept 
that  in  the  development  of  educational  programs,  quality  depends  upon 
effective  utilization  of  many  resources. 

Standards  of  performance,  evaluation,  and  accountability  in  general 
demand  judicious  use  of  advisory  services  with  respect  to  many  facets  of 
an  occupational  program.  It  is  entirely  appropriate,  therefore,  that 
plans  for  a vocational  education  program  now  and  the  immediate  future 
focus  upon  advisory  committees  and  their  function  in  the  development  of 
occupational  education.  A brief  review  of  the  historical  background  will 
show  how  some  of  the  principles  related  to  advisory  committees  developed. 
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Historical  Background 


Although  the  idea  of  establishing  consnittees  to  advise  educators 
is  not  new,  vocational  education  has  only  recently  begun  to  realize  their 
full  potential.  The  use  of  advisory  committees  grew  out  of  the  appren- 
ticeship system  which  had  its  roots  in  the  guilds  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

!,The  close  supervision  imposed  by  the  guild  was  responsible  for  high 
standards  of  workmanship  and  resulted  in  the  well -wrought  and  artistic 
productions  of  the  later  Middle  Ages.1 2 3*1 

Although  citizen  advisory  committees  for  general  education  have 
been  in  vogue  for  some  years,  the  evidence  seems  to  indicate  that  ‘"The 

2 

advisory  committee  is  an  invention  of  the  vocational  education  movement.” 
Citizen  advisory  committees  for  general  education  have  explored  and  made 
recomnendations  concerning: 

”(1)  buildings  and  grounds,  (2)  finances,  (3)  consol- 
idation of  school  districts,  (4)  curriculums  and  co-curri- 
cular  activities,  (5)  educational  policies  and  objectives, 

(6)  pupil  personnel  services,  (7)  supplies  and  equipment, 

(8)  relations  with  boards  of  education  and  school  adminis- 
trators, (9)  conmunity  and  general  school  welfare,  and 
(10)  school  community  relations. ”3 

The  first  use  of  advisory  committees  for  vocational  education  was 
recorded  in  1911,  but  ’’comparatively  little  advantage  was  taken  of  this 


Roy  W.  Roberts,  Vocational  and  Practical  Arts  Education  (New  York: 
Harper  and  Row  Publishers,  1965),  p.  51. 

2 

Melvin  L.  Barlow,  "Foundations  of  Vocational  Education,"  American 
Vocational  Journal.  Vol.  42,  No.  3 (March,  1967),  p.  18. 

3 

Gene  C.  Fusco,  Citizens  Committees  for  Better  Schools.  U.S.  Depart 
ment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education,  (Washington 
D.C.:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1964),  p.  3. 
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bridge  between  education  and  industry  until  the  early  forties.  Many 
vocational  educators  have  theorized  that  the  bridge  was  crossed  at  this 
particular  time  because  of  the  emergency  situation  created  by  World  War 

: 

II  which  pressured  industry  and  education  to  work  together.  In  1940, 


when  training  programs  were  organized  to  prepare  war  production  workers, 
the  use  of  representative  advisory  committees  was  specified  in  the  regula- 
tions. Beneficial  results  of  such  committees  enhanced  the  popularity 
and  development  of  advisory  committees  in  vocational  education.  Over  the 
years,  more  and  more  people  from  business  and  industry  have  been  involved 
in  vocational  education. 

"It  is  estimated  that  over  100,000  business  and 
industry  leaders  throughout  the  United  States  are  voluntarily 
serving  on  some  20,000  advisory  committees  established  by 
secondary  and  post -secondary  schools  to  assist  in  the  develop- 
ment of  vocational  and  technical  education  programs.  In 
Wisconsin  alone  there  are  over  4,000  representatives  of 
management  and  labor  on  advisory  committees  of  local  and  area 
vocational  schools  and  technical  institutes.  Both  the  Los 
Angeles  Trade -Technical  College  and  Denver's  Opportunity 
School  have  over  600  industry  representatives  on  their 
advisory  committees." 

Another  example  of  the  growing  importance  of  advisory  committees 
is  demonstrated  by  the  recent  action  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  Los 
Angeles  which  ruled  that  all  625  schools  in  the  system  shall  have  citizen 
advisory  councils.  It  also  stated  that,  "The  majority  of  the  members  on 
newly  created  councils  are  required  to  be  elected  from  among  students' 


Franklin  R.  Johnson,  "An  Analysis  of  Methods  and  Techniques  Prac- 
ticed in  Utilizing  the  Service  of  Lay  Curriculum  Advisory  Committees" 
(Unpublished  doctoral  dissertation.  Graduate  School  of  Education,  Univer- 
sity of  California,  Los  Angeles,  1969),  p.  2. 

^Samuel  M.  Burt,  Industry  and  Community  Leaders  in  Education  (Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan:  The  W.E.  Upjohn  Institute  for  Employment  Research,  1969), 

p.  1. 
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*■  loting  in  communities  served  by  the  schools. 

U.S . Comnissioner  of  Education,  Sidney  P.  Marland,  Jr.,  takes  a 
strong  position  concerning  the  value  of  advisory  committees. 

. , people  from  business,  industry,  and 
organized  labor  who  have  expertise  in  career 
opportunities  should  be  brought  in  to  provide 
for  closer  collaboration  with  the  schools." 

Thus  the  history  of  advisory  committees  in  general,  and  for  voca- 
tional education  in  particular,  provides  ample  evidence  of  the  value  of 
such  committees  in  developing  the  best  educational  practices.  That  repre- 
sentative advisory  comnittees  can  in  fact  assist  materially  in  achieving 
desirable  educational  goals  is  not  debatable;  and  therefore  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  Congress  and  the  nation*s  vocational  education  leaders 
take  strong  positions  relative  to  national  and  state  advisory  councils. 

National  and  State  Advisory  Councils 

Technological  developments  during  the  post -World  War  II  years 
provided  a new  stimulus  for  establishing  advisory  councils.  During  1959-60, 
the  American  Vocational  Association  worked  vigorously  to  alert  the  Congress 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  the  fact  that  a 
national  review  of  vocational  education  was  imperative.  The  Association 
had  strongly  supported  the  concept  of  advisory  services  for  more  than  50 

^"Board  of  Education  to  Require  Citizens  Councils  at  All  Schools," 
Los  Angeles  Times,  June  29,  1971,  p.  2. 

^Sidney  P.  Marland,  Jr.,  "Career  Education  Now"  (Paper  presented 
at  the  National  Assocation  of  Secondary  School  Principals,  Houston,  Texas, 
January  23,  1971). 
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years,  and  its  concern  for  new  kinds  of  advisory  relationships  prompted 
the  promotion  of  the  proposed  national  review  of  vocational  education. 


National  Advisory  Council 

In  1961,  President  Kennedy  appointed  a Panel  of  Consultants  on 
Vocational  Education;  many  of  their  recommendations  were  reflected  in  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963.  A requirement  of  the  1963  Act  was  the 
appointment  of  a National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education,  at 
intervals  of  five  years,  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  the  status  and 
progress  of  vocational  education.  Accordingly,  the  first  Council  was 
appointed  by  President  Johnson  late  in  1966,  and  the  review  of  vocational 
education  was  undertaken  during  1967.  The  Councils  report  was  used  by 
the  Congress  in  writing  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968. 
Specifications  for  the  Council  indicated  that; 

nIts  21  members  must  include  persons  who  are 
familiar  with  vocational  education  and  manpower  training 
programs,  spokesmen  for  labor  and  management,  experts 
in  the  training  of  the  handicapped  and  socioeconomically 
disadvantaged  persons,  and  representatives  of  the  general 
public,  including  parents  and  students. 

The  National  Advisory  Council  was  required  to  meet  at  least  four 
times  per  year  and  its  duties  consisted  of  the  following; 

"(A)  advise  the  Commissioner  concerning  the 
administration  of,  preparation  of  general  regulations  for, 
and  operations  of,  vocational  education  programs  supported 
with  the  assistance  under  this  title. 

(B)  review  the  administration  and  operation  of  voca- 
tional education  programs  under  this  title,  including  the 


Q 

U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Office  of 
Education.  The  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968  (Washington, 
D.C.:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1969),  p.  1. 
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effectiveness  of  such  programs  in  meeting  the  purposes  for 
which  they  are  established  and  operated,  make  recommendations 
with  respect  thereto,  and  make  annual  reports  of  its  find- 
ings and  recommendations  for  changes  in  the  provisions  of 
this  title  to  the  Secretary  (of  HEW)  for  transmittal  to  the 
Congress;  and 

(C)  conduct  independent  evaluations  of  programs  carried 
out  under  this  title  and  publish  and  distribute  the  results 
thereof , 


State  Advisory  Councils 

Public  Law  90-576  also  stipulated  that: 

"Any  State  which  desires  to  receive  a grant  under  this 
title  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  establish  a State  Advisory 
Council,  . . . ,,1U 

The  law  does  not  indicate  the  number  of  persons  required  to  serve 
on  the  state  advisory  council,  but  it  does  say  that  its  membership  should 
include  people  who  are  familiar  with  the  state’s  vocational  needs,  manage- 
ment and  labor,  post -second ary  institutions,  administration  of  state  and 
local  vocational  education,  and  representatives  of:  technical  and  voca- 

tional education,  local  education  agencies,  manpower  and  vocational 
agencies,  school  systems  with  large  concentrations  of  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents, those  who  are  physically  or  mentally  handicapped,  as  well  as  the 
general  public.  It  has  been  estimated  that  in  order  to  fulfill,  satis- 
factorily, all  the  required  types  of  representatives,  there  would  need  to 
be  a minimum  of  twelve  members.  Some  states  have  appointed  more  than  this 
calculated  minimum  number,  with  one  state  reporting  a high  of  27  members. 


9 

3. 

10. 


*U.S.  Congress,  Public  Law  90-576,  90th  Congress,  1st  sees., 
1968,  p.  4. 
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The  state  advisory  council  is  required  to  hold  at  least  one  public 
meeting  annually  to  give  the  public  an  opportunity  to  express  their  views 
concerning  vocational  education.  The  law  does  not  require  any  special 
form  of  internal  organizational  structure  other  than  the  election  of  a 
chairman  at  the  first  meeting.  Each  state  thus  must  develop  its  own 
governing  procedures,  internal  structure,  operational  procedures,  staffing 
pattern,  and  allocation  of  funds  utilized  in  performing  its  role  and 
responsibilities.  The  1968  Amendments  authorize  a minimum  of  $50,000  and 
a maximum  of  $150,000  for  state  advisory  councils. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  establishment  of  state  advisory  councils 
has  brought  an  additional  1,000  business,  educational,  labor,  professional, 
and  community  leaders  together  in  the  interest  of  improving  vocational 
education.  The  law  has  also  provided  funds  for  the  members  to  exercise 
much-needed  leadership  for  developing  a meaningful  and  effective  system 
of  industiy-education  cooperation  in  the  states. 

State  advisory  councils  must  perform  three  functions: 

M 1.  Advise  the  state  board  on  the  development  of 
policy  matters  arising  in  the  administration 
of  the  state  plan; 

M 2.  Evaluate  programs,  services  and  activities  and, 

M 3.  Submit  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education  and 

the  National  Advisory  Council  an  annual  report 
on  the  effectiveness  of  vocational  education, 
with  recommendations  for  such  changes  which 
may  be  warranted. "H 


lHr  .R.  Miller,  et  al. 
Education  (Washington,  D.C.: 

P.  11. 


The  Advisory  Committee  and  Vocational 
American  Vocational  Association,  1969), 
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The  major  responsibilities  of  the  state  advisory  councils  appear 
to  be  evaluative  In  matters  such  as:  (1)  examination  of  the  financial 

aids  policies,  (2)  physical  plant  and  other  program  resources,  (3)  number 
of  school  dropouts  and  unemployed  being  served,  (4)  number  of  handicapped 
being  served,  (5)  number  of  socioeconomic  disadvantaged  persona  being 
served,  and  (6)  number  of  youths  and  adults  being  served  in  total  as 
compared  to  the  number  who  should  be  served. 

The  1968  Amendments  require  that  the  state  board  of  vocational 
education  take  into  consideration  the  evaluation  report  of  the  advisory 
council  when  developing  the  state  plan,  and  that  the  state  plan  be  pre- 
pared in  consultation  with  the  council.  Samuel  Burt  suggests  several  types 
of  involvement:  that  preliminary  drafts  of  sections  of  state  plans  should 

be  sent  to  the  advisory  council  for  review  and  conments;  that  the  advisory 
council  seek,  as  needs,  the  advice  of  consultants,  industry  groups,  local 
educational  agencies,  etc.,  for  recommendations  to  the  9tate  board  concern- 
ing these  preliminary  drafts;  that  when  the  full  draft  is  completed,  the 
state  department  of  education  should  arrange  for  a joint  public  hearing 
of  the  state  board  and  the  advisory  council;  and  that  the  state  board 
invite  the  advisory  council  to  attend  the  meeting  and  participate  in  review- 
ing the  final  copy  of  the  state  plan  which  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

The  exact  relationship  between  the  state  council  and  the  state 
board  of  education  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion.  Burt  takes 
the  position  that: 

"The  participatory  role  of  the  state  advisory  council 
however,  must  be  clearly  defined  as  not  including  involvement 
in  administrative  and  operational  matters  at  either  the  state 


or  local  levels.  Nor  should  the  fact  that  the  councils 

are  to  be  established  as  entities  separate  from  the  state 

boards  of  vocational  education  be  interpreted  to  mean 

that  the  councils  are  to  function  autonomously  rather  9 

than  in ter dependent ly. " 

The  issue  of  autonomous  vs  interdependent  functioning  is  frequently  dis- 
cussed; advisory  councils  must  contantly  remind  themselves  of  their  role 
in  relation  to  the  on-going  program  of  vocational  education. 

Calvin  Dellefield,  Executive  Director,  National  Advisory  Council 
for  Vocational  Education,  stressed  another  important  relationship  of  state 
advisory  councils  saying  that,  ’Vocational  education,  perhaps  more  than 

any  other  type  of  educational  program,  requires  close  cooperation  with  the 
13 

community.” 

Because  vocational  education  prepares  youth  and  adults  to  enter 
the  labor  force,  and  also  provides  them  with  the  opportunity  for  contin- 
ually upgrading  their  skills,  programs  should  be  evaluated  and  reevaluated 
by  persons  engaged  in  the  various  occupations  in  order  to  be  certain  that 
instruction  offered  is  relevant. 

Having  established  the  importance  of  advisory  committees,  the  next 
step  is  selecting  occupational  advisory  committee  members. 


12 

Samuel  M.  Burt,  Industry  & Community  Leaders  in  Education:  The 

State  Advisory  Councils  on  Vocational  Education  (Kalamazoo,  Michigan: 

The  W.E.  Upjohn  Institute  for  Employment  Research,  1969),  p.  2. 

13 

Calvin  Dellefield,  ”Using  State  Advisory  Councils  and  Committees 
to  Improve  Vocational  Programs  for  Rural  Students”  (Paper  presented  at  the 
National  Institute  on  the  Coordination  of  Supportive  Services  for  Vocational 
Education  Students  in  Rural  Areas,  Fayetteville,  Arkansas:  University  of 

Arkansas,  January,  1970). 
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Selection  of  Occupational  Advisory  Committee  Members 


Before  determining  the  selection  criteria  for  occupational  advisory 
committee  members,  a consensus  should  be  reached  concerning  the  size  of 
the  committee.  One  observer  takes  the  position  that  "occupational  advisory 
committees  are  usually  more  effective  if  they  limit  membership  from  five 
to  seven  members  and  use  consultants  as  the  need  arises The  American 
Vocational  Association,  in  its  booklet  The  Advisory  Committee  and  Vocational 
Education,  suggests  six  to  ten  persons  as  the  appropriate  number  for 
occupational  committees. 

It  is  also  important  that  advisory  committee  members  clearly  under- 
stand their  role  and  function. 

"They  must  understand  that  their  function  is  advisory, 
not  administrative.  It  must  be  clear  to  them  that  they  are 
contributing  from  their  own  experience  and  knowledge  to 
assist  the  governing  board  (teacher)  and  school  officials 
in  making  policy  decisions  and  in  planning  details  of 
program  operation,  but  that  final  responsibility  rests 
with  the  governing  board.  It  must  be  understood  that  it 
may  not  always  be  possible  for  the  board  (teacher)  or  the 
school  administration  to  adopt  in  full  the  recommendations 
of  an  advisory  committee. 

If  the  educator  cannot  accept  the  full  recommendations  of  the  advisory 
committee,  he  should  explain  his  reasons  to  the  committee. 

Some  of  the  more  obvious  criteria  for  selecting  members  are:  in- 

telligence, leadership  experience,  interest  and  willingness  to  work  for 


14 

Sam  W.  King,  Organization  and  Effective  Use  of  Advisory  Committees. 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  (Washington,  D.C.:  U.S.  Government  Printing 

Office,  1960),  p,  24. 

15 

Western  New  York  School  Study  Council,  Organization  and  Operation 
of  a_ Local  Program  of  Vocational  Education  (New  York:  State  University 

of  New  York  at  Buffalo,  1968),  p.  31. 
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the  program,  ability  to  work  with  others,  experience  in  the  occupation 
represented,  and  not  being  "out  of  touch"  with  students  and  graduates  of 
the  school  program. 

A vital  factor  in  the  selection  of  comnittee  members  is  the  degree 
of  support  they  have  from  the  companies  they  represent.  The  nature  of 
such  support  will  have  a bearing  upon  attendance  at  daytime  meetings,  and 
on  other  matters  such  as  company  funds  for  scholarships,  publicity,  and 
donation  of  equipment  and  supplies.  A committee  member's  effectiveness 
within  the  power  structure  of  the  industry  he  represents  is  exceedingly 
important.  The  prospective  member's  influence  with  companies,  individuals, 
and  professional  organizations  in  his  industrial  field  will  directly  affect 
the  results  he  can  achieve  in  most  categories  of  involvement. 

Political  contacts  and  influence  represent  another  desirable 
qualification  for  potential  advisory  committee  members.  It  also  benefits 
the  program  if  the  occupational  advisory  committee  member  can  obtain 
community  support  of  the  program.  Furthermore,  if  he  is  in  a position 
to  hear  community  suggestions  and  comments  concerning  the  program,  he 
can  provide  immediate  feedback  to  the  appropriate  personnel.  Insights 
into  sensitive  community  situations  regarding  the  program  and  the  school 
comprise  another  valuable  asset  for  a committee  member. 

Occupational  advisory  committee  members  should  be  chosen  from  both 
large  and  small  businesses  in  order  to  assure  a variety  of  inputs  repre- 
senting a wide  range  of  industrial  operations.  This  will  result  in  a 
broader  based  program,  capable  of  training  an  employee  who  has  greater 
flexibility  in  terms  of  placement. 

Leadership  qualities  are  especially  desirable  in  a committee  member 
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because  of  the  frequent  need  for  special  or  ad  hoc  subcommittees.  Gen* 
erally,  these  subcommittees  have  the  task  of  drawing  up  recommendations 
for  action  to  be  taken  by  the  occupational  advisory  committee.  It  is 
important,  therefore,  that  the  conmittee  member  in  charge  of  this  sub- 
committee be  capable  of  organizing  a team  and  achieving  a goal. 

The  ability  to  work  with  others  becomes  particularly  valuable  when 
the  occupational  advisory  committe  comprises  representatives  from  all 
facets  of  the  industry  (or  business)  for  a particular  program.  These 
would  include  "elements  of  management,  labor  (union  and  non-union),  manu- 
facturers of  equipment  and  supplies,  legal  advisors,  wholesale  and  retail 
merchandisers  of  the  product,  public  relations,  advertising  personnel, 
and  possibly  other  categories."^  Such  broad  representation  improves  the 
problem- so  bring  capability  of  the  group,  which  in  turn  enhances  the  quality 
of  the  program. 

Another  Important  element  to  be  represented  by  members  is  sensitivity 
to  management-labor  relations;  this  helps  to  prevent  harmful  flare-ups 
and  the  possibility  of  ineffective  service  from  the  committee.  In  order 
to  include  still  another  viewpoint,  at  the  local  level  the  practice  of 
appointing  students  and  recent  graduates  to  occupational  advisory  commit- 
tees is  growing  rapidly. 

In  the  actual  selection  process,  representatives  should  be  accept- 
able to  the  school,  the  organization  or  business  they  represent,  and  to  the 
other  advisory  committee  members.  The  next  major  issue,  related  to  the 
complex  operation  of  the  advisory  committee,  is  the  nature  of  the  commit- 
tee's involvement  in  the  work  at  hand. 

^Franklin  R.  Johnson,  0£.  cit. , p.  81. 
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Principal  Categories  of  Occupational  Advisory  Committee  Involvement 


Members  of  advisory  committees  can  be  helpful  in  many  ways  and 
some  of  these  will  be  discussed  in  seven  broad  categories:  (1)  job 

market  analysis,  (2)  instructional  planning,  (3)  students,  (4)  teachers, 
(5)  legislation,  (6)  public  relations,  and  (7)  program  evaluation. 

It  is  not  likely  that  there  is  an  industry-education  team  involved 
in  every  aspect  of  each  activity  being  considered.  However,  there  are 
certain  common  segments  which  can  be  discussed  that  benefit  each  team  in 
its  particular  situation.  The  first  category  in  which  every  industry- 
education  team  should  be  involved  to  some  degree  is  job  market  analysis. 

1.  Job  Market  Analysis 

Realistically,  before  establishing,  increasing  or  reducing  any 
vocational  education  program,  it  should  be  determined  what  the  needs  are 
for  its  graduates.  Occupational  advisory  committees  should  advise  the 
school  administrators  concerning  the  type  of  training  required  by  a parti- 
cular industry  in  order  to  provide  the  initial  employee  training  needs  of 
the  community  as  well  as  the  retraining  and  upgrading  of  employees.  The 
information  necessary  to  determine  these  needs  is  obtained  through  surveys. 
The  comnittee  cannot  be  expected  to  conduct  these  surveys,  but  through  the 
efforts  of  labor  market  economists  or  occupational  analysts  in  cooperation 
with  knowledgeable  people  from  industry  and  education,  the  type  of  data 
needed  can  be  determined  and  the  surveys  conducted. 

There  are  basically  three  kinds  of  occupational  and  occupation- 
related  surveys  for  determining  occupational  needs  concerned  here: 


ERIC 
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H 1.  The  survey  of  a single  craft  or  occupations,  such  as 
carpentry,  sheet-metal  work,  radio  repair,  applicance 
repair,  offset  presswork. 

M 2.  The  survey  of  an  industry,  e.g.,  printing,  construc- 
tion, data  processing,  in  which  all  the  jobs  within 
the  industry  are  studied. 

,f  3.  The  survey  of  a community  in  which  all  or  some  of 
the  principal  jobs  or  occupations  in  which  people 
of  the  community  are  employed  are  studied. 

"The  general  objectives  of  these  surveys  are  usually  to 
determine: 

" 1.  The  number  of  people  in  a geographic  area  currently 
employed  in  a given  occupation,  and  the  additional 
numbers  needed  currently  and  through  the  next 
(usually)  five  years. 

" 2.  The  occupation(s)  in  greatest  demand. 

" 3.  The  jobs  within  an  occupation  for  which  training 
is  needed. 

" 4.  The  number  of  graduates  from  school  occupational 
education  programs  who  might  be  accepted  for 
employment  in  a community. 

" 5.  The  interest  of  young  people  and  adults  in  train- 
ing for  selected  occupations. 

" 6.  The  need  for  supplemental  training  for  people 
already  employed. 
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" 7.  New  areas  in  which  school  preparatory  or 

upgrading  education  and  training  are  needed. 

” 8.  Which  school  programs  should  be  expanded  or, 
perhaps,  discontinued,  or  established. 

" 9.  The  education  and  training  requirements  of 
the  occupation,  job  or  industry  that  can  be 
met  by  a school  program."  ^ 

The  increasing  mobility  of  people  is  adding  to  the  importance  of 
considering  state  and  national  surveys.  Surveys  relating  industry  needs 
to  education  were  recognized  by  the  national  leaders  who  planned  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  which  "provides  for  entering  into  cooper- 
ative arrangements  . . . making  available  . . . occupational  information 
regarding  reasonable  prospects  of  employment  in  the  community  or  elsewhere."^® 
The  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968  actually  provide  funding  for 
this  function  by  authorizing  $5  million  per  year  for  ’‘national,  regional, 
state,  and  local  studies  and  projections  of  manpower  needs  for  use  and 

guidance  of  federal,  state  and  local  officials,  and  of  advisory  councils 
19 

. ...  " Such  surveys  help  in  furnishing  information  for  instructional 
planning. 


^Samuel  M.  Burt,  Industry  and  Vocational -Technical  Education 
iNVw  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  1967),  p.  82. 
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U.S#  Congress,  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  Public  Law  88-210, 
88th  Cong.  1st  sess.,  1963,  p.  4. 

19 

U.S.  Congress,  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968  Public  Law 
90-576,  90th  Cong,  1st  sess.,  1968,  p.  2. 
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2.  Instructional  Planning 


While  reviewing  the  literature  on  occupational  advisory  comnittee 
functions,  it  was  observed  that  course  planning  was  a function  mentioned 
by  all  authors . Although  the  occupational  advisory  committee  should 
always  be  involved  in  course  outline  planning  and  revisions,  it  should 
not  be  expected  to  make  an  in-depth  trade  analysis.  Teachers  and  school 
administrators  should  do  the  detailed  planning  which,  in  this  age  of 
accountability,  should  involve  the  development  of  student  performance 
objectives  that  state  the  objective  or  performance,  the  conditions  and 
the  criteria.  The  development  of  student  performance  objectives  assists 
the  educator  when  he  asks  the  occupational  advisory  committee  to  review 
the  course  of  study  because  it  makes  the  committee  members  conscious  of 
the  program^  intent  and  goals.  Furthermore,  they  can  change  or  delete 
those  that  are  not  realistic. 

Course  length  is  another  aspect  of  course  planning  that  the  advi- 
sory committee  should  help  determine;  allowances  should  be  made  for  indi- 
vidual differences  because  each  student  progresses  at  his  own  rate. 

The  level  of  the  course  content  should  be  based  on  the  true  needs 
of  the  occupation,  which  are  best  determined  by  those  involved  in  that 
particular  industry.  For  the  same  reason,  the  advisory  committee  should 
also  be  involved  in  shop  layout  and  in  determining  tool  and  equipment 
standards.  They  may  also  be  of  assistance  in  the  preparation  and  review 
of  budget  requests  for  equipment:  and  supplies. 

Other  areas  of  the  instructional  programs  where  the  occupational 
advisory  committee  might  be  helpful  are:  developing  school  policy  re- 

garding the  types  of  production  work  or  "public  jobs”  in  which  the  students 
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would  be  Involved  for  instructional  values;  assisting  in  developing 
related  courses  for  apprentice  and  work  experience  programs;  providing 
books,  magazines,  and  visual  aids  concerning  the  industry;  obtaining 
equipment  through  loan  or  donation  from  industry.  All  of  these  directly 
affect  the  assistance  given  to  students. 

3.  Students 

Selection  criteria  for  students  desiring  to  enter  the  program 
should  be  suggested  by  the  committee  because  its  members  know  what  apti- 
tudes are  needed  to  work  in  the  industry  they  represent.  If  specific 
industrial  representatives  were  consulted  during  the  development  of 
selection  criteria,  potential  employers  in  those  industries  are  likely 
to  feel  that  the  program's  graduates  are  well  qualified.  Moreover,  the 
occupational  advisory  committee  could  be  helpful  in  preparing  the  aptitude, 
achievement,  certification,  and  licensing  tests  that  are  necessary  for 
admission  into  the  program  and  for  the  initial  employment  phase  of  the 
program's  graduates. 

The  actual  selection  of  students  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
educators  who  interview,  administer  tests,  and  make  the  final  decision 
about  accepting  the  student. 

The  occupational  advisory  committee  members  (and  other  employers 
as  well)  can  help  in  recruiting  students  by  visiting  schools  that  feed 
into  the  program  and  participating  in  career  day  meetings. 

Placement)  which  is  one  of  the  most  Important  facets  of  a success- 
ful program,  should  result  as  a natural  follow-through  if  the  advisory 
committee  assisted  toward  developing  the  selection  criteria  and  the 


instructional  program.  All  of  the  reference  materials  concerned  with 
advisory  committees  stress  placement  as  a major  element  of  their  respon- 
sibilities. The  committee  can  help  by  employing  the  graduates  or  by 
recommending  them  to  other  employers  in  the  industry.  If  possible,  they 
should  assist  in  arranging  for  summer  and  part-time  student  employment. 

Because  occupational  advisory  committees  are  usually  familiar  with 
the  employment  needs  and  trends  of  the  industry,  they  should  advise  the 
educators  regarding  employment  opportunities  and  encourage  industry  to 
cooperate  in  the  follow-up  studies  made  by  the  training  program.  Although 
it  is  imperative  for  the  advisory  committee  to  be  concerned  with  students, 
the  teacher  must  have  its  primary  attention. 


4.  Teachers 


Development  of  selection  criteria  for  teachers  and  evaluation  of 
their  trade  competencies  are  essential  areas  in  which  committees  can  assist 
school  administrators.  Although  the  advisory  committee  does  not  directly 
hire  the  teacher,  it  can  recommend  skilled  craftsmen  who  work  well  with 
beginners  as  prospective  teachers.  It  can  also  encourage  these  crafts- 
men to  seek  positions  as  teachers. 

Prospective  teachers  may  be  found  through  a number 
of  sources.  Some  of  them  are:  Industrial  associations 

or  societies,  the  Vocational  Industrial  Clubs  of  America, 
the  Future  Teachers  of  America,  Civil  Service  lists, 
college  and  university  placement  agencies,  teacher  educa- 
tion colleges,  public  and  private  employment  services, 
industrial  employers,  the  armed  forces,  unions,  professional 
education  societies,  advisory  committees,  and  program 
graduates.  ^ 


20 

James  R.D.  Eddy,  Implementation  - New  Designs  for  the  Challenge 
of  the  1970 '8  (Washington,  D.C. : American  Vocational  Association,  1968), 

p.  20. 
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Once  the  teacher  has  been  employed,  the  occupational  advisory 
committee  can  help  him  in  various  ways,  such  as: 

o assisting  new  teachers  to  develop  "industry-like" 
instructional  activities. 

o encouraging  older  teachers  to  keep  instructional 
materials  up  to  date. 

o providing  feedback  from  the  community  concerning 
teacher's  efforts. 

o making  arrangements  for  plant  and  field  trips, 
o conducting  in-service  training  programs  for  teachers, 
o arranging  for  resource  personnel  from  the  industry 
to  assist  in  special  projects, 
o providing  funds  to  attend  state,  regional,  and 
national  conventions  of  industry, 
o obtaining  summer  employment  in  the  industry  to 
update  teachers'  occupational  skills. 

Members  of  the  advisory  committee  should  make  an  effort  to  become 
personally  acquainted  with  the  teacher,  and  the  teacher  should  feel  "at 
home"  in  the  plant  or  business  office  of  the  conmittee  member.  Beyond 
specific  assistance  to  teachers,  committee  members  can  support  budgets 
and  legislation  related  to  the  occupational  program. 

5.  Legislation 

The  occupational  advisory  committee  can  be  of  great  service  in 
supporting  state  and  national  legislation  regarding  vocational  education 
and  program  appropriations.  By  this  support,  the  committee  members  are 
assuring  the  legislators  and  administrators  that  the  program  is  relevant 
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and  that  it  is  meeting  the  needs  of  industry.  The  committee  members  can 
accomplish  this  directly  or  through  associations  such  as  industrial  organ- 
izations, service  clubs,  and  civic  groups.  General  advisory  committees, 
at  both  the  state  and  national  levels,  usually  prime  the  support  for 
legislation,  but  depend  on  the  local  general  and  occupational  advisory 
committees  to  enlist  support  of  others  for  the  legislation. 

One  educator  believes  that  schools  are  a product  of  political 
decisions,  especially  where  curriculum  development,  increased  finances 
and  services  are  concerned.  He  suggested  that  educators  should  recognize 
that  there  are  political  advisers  and  make  efforts  "to  learn  just  who  they 

are,  what  values  motivate  them,  what  power  resources  are  available  to  them, 

21 

and  what  the  patterns  of  interaction  are  which  may  exist  among  them." 
Public  relations,  which  is  closely  related  to  legislation  and  program 
appropriations,  is  another  area  in  which  advisory  committees  can  assist 
materially. 

6.  Public  Relations 

In  any  business  venture,  whether  small  or  large,  the  aspect  of 
public  relations  cannot  be  ignored.  Public  relations  in  a small  business 
is  the  responsibility  of  an  individual;  in  a large  business  it  is  handled 
by  a separate  department.  If  educators  are  going  to  operate  in  a business- 
like manner  (and  this  is  a major  thrust  today)  then  they  should  develop 
skills  in  public  relations. 


Russell  T.  Gregg > "Political  Dimensions  of  Educational  Adminis- 
tration," Teachers  College  Record.  LXVII,  No.  2 (November,  1965),  118-28. 


The  vocational  education  program  has  an  effective  source  in  the 
occupational  advisory  committee  fo~  program  publicity  through  its  news 
media  contacts.  When  the  school  is  planning  an  open  house,  or  an  industry- 
education  show,  the  advisory  committee  can  help  publicize  it  through 
contacts  not  readily  available  to  the  school,  such  as  trade  magazines, 
company  news  letters  and  bulletin  boards,  local  newspapers,  radio  and 
television.  Committee  members  can  make  speeches,  present  awards,  and 
talk  with  guests  about  the  occupational  programs  of  the  school.  They 
can  also  participate  in  radio  and  television  programs  to  "sell"  vocational 
education  to  parents  and  future  students. 

The  committee  can  help  to  solicit  funds  from  industry  for  the 
purpose  of  advertising  vocational  education,  the  school  or  a specific 
program.  Moreover,  the  members*  day-to-day  contacts  are  a continuing 
means  of  making  others  aware  of  the  industry-education  venture  and  its 
benefits  to  the  community. 

The  effectiveness  of  this  and  the  five  foregoing  categories  that 
have  been  discussed  is  encompassed  in  the  final  category,  evaluation. 

7 . Evaluation 

Although  evaluation  is  the  final  category  * f discussion,  it  is 
extremely  important.  There  are  two  types  of  evaluation  and  a program  of 
quality  should  have  both.  Formative,  or  on-going  evaluation,  is  what  is 
involved  in  good  instructional  planning.  For  example,  if  the  teacher 
develops  student  performance  objectives  for  his  class  and  checks  them 
out  with  the  program's  occupational  advisory  committee,  formative  evalua- 
tion is  taking  place;  the  teacher  gets  immediate  feedback  from  the  committee 
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regarding  the  adequacy  or  inadequacy  of  these  objectives.  Obviously,  this 
is  far  more  effective  than  teaching  for  an  entire  year,  only  to  find  that 
the  objectives  were  wrong. 

Year  end  or  summative  evaluation  ia  the  other  kind  of  evalua- 
tion; it  is  needed  to  determine  achievement  with  respect  to  the  objectives 
which  were  validated  by  formative  evaluation  during  the  year. 

The  occupational  advisory  committee  members,  each  a specialist  in 
a particular  industry,  are  competent  to  help  in  developing  "standards  of 
excellence."  These  standards  are  described  in  realistic,  achieveable  terms 
e.g.,  "An  excellent  program  will  place  all  of  its  graduates."  When 
discussing  standards  of  excellence,  Burt  relates  this  concept  to  the 
businessman  saying: 

"Many  businessmen  u3e  the  single  measure  of  profit 
as  their  evaluation  tool.  The  more  sophisticated  busi- 
nessman, however,  looks  at  his  profits  and  then  questions 
how  to  increase  them.  This  inevitably  involves  him  in 
making  detailed  analyses  of  his  entire  operation.  In 
doing  so,  he  must  establish  criteria  for  every  facet  of 
his  organization's  activities  in  order  to  meet  established 
goals. "ll 

As  pointed  out  earlier,  a quality  program  must  undergo  both  forma- 
tive and  summative  evaluation.  Because  of  various  constraints,  this  may 
not  be  possible  in  the  first  evaluation  effort.  However,  a little  evalua- 
tion is  better  than  none  at  all. 

The  entire  subject  of  occupational  advisory  committee  involvement 
way  seem  to  demand  insurmountable  goals,  but  looked  at  in  terms  of  standards 
of  excellence,  it  is  realistic  in  the  best  conditions.  To  achieve  this 
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goal  it  may  be  helpful  to  discuss  the  various  ways  of  motivating 
occupational  advisory  committee  members. 

Motivating  Occupational  Advisory  Committee  Members 

When  establishing  and  working  with  occupational  advisory  committees, 
educators  must  be  sure  to  keep  the  exchange  of  ideas  on  a two-way  avenue. 

A program  can  receive  many  benefits  from  a good  advisory  committee,  and 
educators  should  take  every  opportunity  to  give  recognition  to  these 
benefits.  Some  possible  avenues  for  expressing  recognition  are  discussed 
in  the  following  paragraphs:  the  order  in  which  they  are  presented  is  not 

significant. 

Ideally,  the  chairman  of  the  occupational  advisory  committee  should 
be  an  effective  democratic  leader.  Experiments  have  shown  that  groups 
operating  under  democratic  leadership  are  more  productive  than  those  under 
authoritarian  or  laissez-faire  leaders.  Problem-solving  success  and  the 
recognition  of  the  special  skills  of  each  member  produce  more  fruitful 
results  under  democratic  leadership.  This  type  of  leadership  also  right- 
fully encourages  greater  interaction  among  the  members.  When  members  know 
each  other  and  basic  formalities  can  be  put  aside,  more  effective  work 
generally  takes  place.  Also,  those  who  enjoy  social  contacts  with  industry 
peers  find  the  occupational  advisory  committee  to  be  a very  beneficial 
climate  for  such  contacts. 

When  the  educators  and  the  advisory  committee  members  become 
acquainted  and  know  each  other's  specialties,  each  will  realize  the  need 
for  being  on  the  committee*  This  generally  makes  for  enthusiastic 
committee  members.  Also,  whenever  an  occupational  advisory  committee 
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member  is  performing  outstanding  service  to  the  program,  his  efforts 
should  be  recognized  and  commended. 

Making  the  membership  effective  and  productive  enhances  the 
attractiveness  of  serving  on  the  occupational  advisory  committee.  When 
goals  are  achieved,  the  program  is  improved,  and  consequently  the  advisory 
committee  will  be  recognized.  Generally,  people  enjoy  being  members  of 
successful  teams. 

Some  occupational  advisory  committee  members  will  want  to  go  beyond 
their  general  advisory  duties.  Such  a person  can  help  the  program  a great 
deal,  and  it  is  Important  to  keep  him  on  useful  program-centered  p elects 
that  bring  him  satisfaction  and  further  enhance  his  advisory  role. 

There  are  many  individual  personal  signs  of  recognition  that  help 
to  motivate  the  committee  members.  Probably  the  foremost  is  the  fact  that 
educators  Involved  with  the  committee  take  the  time  to  know  and  call  the 
respective  committee  members  by  name.  This  adds  a personal  touch  and  lets 
the  member  know  that  he  is  important  in  this  industry-education  relation- 
ship. If  the  committee  member  discusses  some  of  his  personal  interests 
with  the  education  representative,  the  latter  should  take  note  of  it. 

A brief  reference  to  the  matter  at  some  later  time  serves  to  remind  the 
committee  member  that  educators  are  interested  in  him  as  a person. 

Occasionally,  an  administrator  or  education  representative  on  the 
advisory  commit toe  may  need  some  special  information  on  equipment  or 
supplies.  A phone  call  or  individual  meeting  with  an  advisory  member  may 
result  in  volunteered  help  which  is  far  beyond  what  the  educator  dares  to 
ask. 

Although  the  businessmen  who  serve  on  the  occupational  advisory 
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committee  usually  have  busy  schedules , they  often  respond  favorably 
to  an  occasional  invitation  to  lunch  with  a school  administrator  or  the 
education  representative  on  the  advisory  committee. 

M * • • more  scholarships  and  donations  of 
equipment  have  come  from  a luncheon  and/or  a cocktail 
than  from  formal  meetings  organized  for  that  purpose— 
even  though  there  has  been  no  reference  made  to  the 
subject .***3 

There  may  be  a time  when  an  occupational  advisory  committee  member 
asks  for  a person  1 favor,  such  as  counseling  someone  in  his  family,  or 
attendance  at  industry  programs.  Perhaps  the  advisory  member  may  tell 
a friend  to  ask  for  information,  using  his  name.  If  requests  of  this 
nature  receive  the  red  carpet  treatment,  education  will  have  a more  dedi- 
cated advisory  supporter. 

There  are  school  functions  for  which  no  preparation  is  required 
(either  by  the  school  or  the  committee  member)  that  may  be  of  general 
interest  to  the  occupational  advisory  committee  members,  e.g.,  graduation 
exercises,  open  house,  and  special  exhibits.  If  invitations  are  extended, 
members  will  appreciate  being  included  even  though  they  may  not  be  able 
to  attend. 

The  occupational  advisory  committee  members  can  become  directly 
involved  in  many  aspects  of  the  program  and  school  operations.  For  many, 
this  direct  involvement  further  motivates  and  enhances  their  activities 
on  the  advisory  committee.  Classroom  participation,  for  example,  would 
include  speaking  on  the  current  practices  of  a particular  occupation  or 
demonstrating  a special  technique  or  skill.  These  presentations  tend  to 
reir^rce  the  teacher's  instruction  and  enhance  his  effectiveness. 

iz* 
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If  the  program  has  funds  for  scholarships,  participation  of 
committee  members  extends  the  perception  of  the  scholarship  selection 
committee,  and  also  makes  the  advisory  members  aware  of  the  value  of 
supporting  deserving  students*  This  aspect  can  be  carried  a step  further 
by  asking  the  advisory  members  to  make  the  presentations  during  the  school 
ceremonies*  The  students  thus  become  acquainted  with  the  industry  and 
with  its  support  of  the  program. 

Other  examples  of  motivational  involvement  might  be:  serving  as 

chairman  of  an  ad  hoc  advisory  committee  that  is  dealing  with  a special 
interest  related  to  his  own  field;  assignment  to  attend  an  education 
conference  or  convention  with  an  administrator  or  educational  representa- 
tive, etc. 

Laymen  who  are  sincerely  interested  in  school  improvement  can  be 
very  important  and  of  real  assistance  to  a specific  field,  department,  or 
the  entire  school.  The  recommendations  of  citizens'  advisory  groups  can 
set  the  stage  for  needed  reforms  and  innovations  which  might  otherwise 
be  difficult  to  achieve*  Often  these  recommendations  are  the  result  of 
careful  study  of  community  needs  and  desires.  An  important  consequence 
of  such  a study  can  be  a new  and  constructive  understanding  between  schools 
and  the  community,  or  specifically,  better  communication  between  the  edu- 
cators for  a particular  occupation  and  the  community  businesses  that  employ 
their  trainees*  Of  course,  all  of  this  success  hinges  on  the  educator's 
ability  to  make  use  of  the  recommendations  made.  If  the  advisory  committee's 
recommendations  are  like  "songs  to  a deaf  ear,"  the  "singer  goes  unheard" 
and  will  soon  become  discouraged. 
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TYPES  OF  ADVISORY  COMMITTEES 


Just  as  a business  Is  departmentalized  for  accomplishing  various 
tasks,  so  also  would  it  make  sense  to  have  various  departments  or  types 
of  advisory  committees.  The  role  of  the  National  and  State  Advisory 
Councils  has  already  been  discussed.  This  portion  deals  specifically 
with  the  local  level  and  covers  the  following: 

o General  Committees  (all  areas  of  occupational  education) 
o General  Coranittees  (occupational  clusters) 
o Specific  Occupational  Area  Committees 
o Special  or  ad  hoc  committees 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  1969  the  American  Vocational 

Association  conducted  a survey  and  found  that  many  states  are  currently 

24 

using  local  advisory  committees.  As  of  1969,  thirty-four  states  (one 
of  which  is  Hawaii),  as  well  as  the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  Virgin  Islands,  stipulate  the  use  of  local  advisory  committees  in 
their  state  plans;  fifteen  states  do  not  require  but  recommend  their  use. 
Mississippi,  Guam,  and  the  Trust  Territory  do  not  stipulate  their  use. 

General  Coranittees--  All  Areas  of  Occupational  Education 

A general  advisory  comnittee  could  serve  an  area  vocational  center, 
a community  or  junior  college,  an  entire  school  district,  or  only  one 
school  within  the  district.  The  members  of  this  committee  usually  include 
representatives  of  the  entire  occupational  spectrum  represented  in  the 
program,  spokesmen  of  organized  groups,  influential  citizens,  employers, 

2V  R.  Miller,  0£.  clt.,  p.  47. 
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supervisors,  as  well  as  present  and  graduate  students. 

The  main  purpose  of  advisory  committees  of  this  type  is  to  work 
with  local  educators  to  develop  and  accomplish  the  long  range  goals  of 
the  entire  occupational  program,  Through  community  surveys,  they  deter- 
mine the  general  needs  and  help  to  identify  the  present  and  future  indus- 
trial employment  requirements,  As  a result  of  these  determinations,  they 
contribute  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  realistic  and  practical 
occupational  education  programs. 

They  can  also  assist  in  developing  community  understanding  and 
support  of  the  occupational  program.  This  would  certainly  include  efforts 
to  improve  the  importance  of  and  the  respect  for  the  entire  vocational 
education  program. 

General  Committees— Occupational  Cluster 

Advisory  committees  are  sometimes  called  departmental  advisory 
committees.  They  generally  serve  one  occupational  cluster  (e.g.,  allied 
health)  in  a vocational  school,  or  in  a sparsely  populated  area,  they  may 
serve  the  entire  district  for  a specific  cluster. 

The  purpose  and  functions  of  the  general  occupational  cluster 
advisory  committee  are  similar  to  those  of  the  general  (all  areas)  advisory 
committee  but  are  naturally  more  specifically  oriented  in  terms  of  the 
occupational  cluster. 

Specific  Occupational  Area  Committees 

Specific  occupational  area  committees  are  the  backbone  of  schools 
such  as  Los  Angeles  Trade -Technical  College  and  Denver's  Opportunity 
School.  (This  was  pointed  out  earlier,  in  the  discussion  on  historical 
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background.)  Each  school  has  more  than  600  representatives  from  industry 
on  its  area  advisory  committees. 

Eddy  stresses  the  importance  of  specific  occupational  area  advisory 
committees; 

"Assistance  gained  from  advisory  committees, 

. . . will  improve  the  quality  of  content  and  the  scope 
of  individual  instructional  areas,  make  it  possible 
for  a program  to  serve  the  industries  and  individuals 
of  a community  more  effectively*  and  enhance  the  status 
of  the  program  and  the  school." 

Members  of  the  specific  occupational  area  advisory  committee  are 
usually  selected  from  the  related  industry  and  include  employers,  employees, 
union  representatives,  managers,  and  students.  This  committee  meets 
continuously  throughout  the  year,  whereas  general  advisory  committees 
meet  once  or  twice  early  in  the  year  for  the  purpose  of  planning. 

Special  or  *d  Hoc  Coronittees 

The  special  or  ad  hoc  committee  is  a temporary  advisory  group  that 
is  organized  for  one  specific  problem,  such  as  establishing  a new  program, 
obtaining  a special  piece  of  equipment,  etc.  Upon  the  completion  of  the 
task  or  solution  to  the  problem,  the  comnittee  is  disbanded.  In  the  case 
of  a committee  charged  with  forming  a new  program,  some  members  of  the 
ad  hoc  advisory  committee  who  formed  the  program  may  then  become  members 
of  a permanent  specific  occupational  area  advisory  committee  for  the 
new  program.  An  ad  hoc  advisory  committee  with  the  problem  of  obtaining 
a new  piece  of  equipment  (or  other  specific  task)  may  be  composed  of  one 
member  of  the  existing  specific  area  advisory  committee  and  other 
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consultants  who  are  experts  in  solving  this  kind  of  problem. 


Summary 

It  may  be  said  that  advisory  committees  are  a lot  of  work,  and  it  *8 
true.  However,  the  benefits  derived  far  outweigh  the  work  involved.  Public 
involvement  in  education  and  industry's  approval  of  the  program  can  only 
enhance  its  future  growth. 

The  advisory  committee  is  the  principal  means  of  achieving  relevance 
in  education.  Generous  utilization  of  such  committees  prevents  continua- 
tion of  occupational  programs  that  are  not  required,  and  helps  to  initiate 
quickly  new  programs  required  by  business  and  industry  for  which  employ- 
ment is  available. 

Attention  will  be  concentrated  on  advisory  services  during  the 
August  1971  conference  in  Hawaii.  New  interpretations  and  new  means  of 
implementing  the  founding  principles  of  the  vocational  education  movement- 
cooperative  efforts  among  management,  labor,  and  education  will  be  sought. 
Now,  as  it  was  in  1906,  when  the  National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Industrial  Education  (NSPIE)  began,  drawing  industry  and  education  to- 
gether provides  a more  gradual  transition  from  school  to  the  world  of 
work  for  every  student— what  could  be  more  important? 
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FOREWORD 


Making  vocational  education  available  to  greater  numbers  of  adults  in  North 
Dakota  ia  one  of  the  current  year^  objectives  of  the  State  Board  for  Voca- 
tional Education.  Vocational  adult  programs  in  Consumer  & Homemaking  Edu- 
cation have  reached  more  persons  in  urban  areas  of  North  Dakota  than  rural. 

Experimentation  in  providing  adult  home  economics  education  through  a variety 
of  methods  of  programming  seemed  to  be  a possible  approach  needed  in  rural 
areas.  With  this  purpose  in  mind,  the  "Consumers  in  the  Know’*  project  was 
approved. 

This  report  gives  a description  of  the  planning,  programming,  and  evaluation 
of  the  project.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education 
that  the  findings  will  provide  direction  for  other  adult  home  economics  pro- 
grams in  rural  areas. 

The  cooperative  efforts  of  the  Center  School  District,  Oliver  County  residents, 
and  other  persons  involved  in  the  project  have  made  new  opportunities  in  home 
and  family  life  education  available  to  adults. 

Mrs.  Vernice  Kruckenberg,  project  director,  is  to  be  commended  for  her  work 
and  the  outcomes  of  the  "Consumers  in  the  Know"  project. 


Carrol  E.  Burcninal 

State  Director  of  Vocational  Education 


I. 


INTRODUCTION 


The  ''Consumers  in  the  Know"  project  was  developed  as  an  experimental  adult  home 
economics  education  program  for  a rural  county  in  North  Dakota.  Oliver  County 
was  chosen  as  the  site  for  the  project.  The  Center  School  District  served  as 
the  subcontracting  agency  in  cooperation  with  the  State  Board  for  Vocational 
Education. 

Center  was  chosen  as  the  location  for  this  project  for  several  reasons: 

1.  No  adult  home  economics  program  through  the  school  had  ever 
been  offered  to  residents  of  the  county. 

2.  The  small  number  of  families  living  in  the  county  suggested 
that  it  might  be  easier  to  reach  more  persons  than  in  a more 
heavily  populated  area. 

3.  One  school  district  serves  most  of  the  county  residents. 

4.  Federal  funds  were  made  available  by  Public  Law  90-576  "for 
programs  designed  to  assist  consumers  and  to  help  improve 
home  environments  and  the  quality  of  family  life".  The  law 
also  stated  that  1/3  of  the  funds  of  Part  F must  be  expended 
for  use  in  depressed  areas.  This  county  was  so  designated 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 

5.  The  Center  School  Board  and  its  administrator  showed  interest 
in  making  this  type  of  a program  available  to  the  district. 

The  project  proposal  initiated  by  the  State  supervisors  of  home  economics  edu- 
cation received  approval  by  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education.  Following 
this  approval,  the  Center  School  District  applied  for  a grant  to  conduct  a 
special  project  in  adult  Consumer  & Homemaking  education.  The  grant  was  made 
so  the  project  began  February  1,  1971,  and  was  completed  June  30,  1971.  In 
consultation  with  the  State  supervisor,  the  school  district  hired  a project 
director.  She  was  Mrs.  Vernice  Kruckenberg,  a graduate  of  North  Dakota  State 
University  with  a major  in  home  economics  education. 

Project  objectives  were: 

1.  To  develop  a pilot  project  in  Consumer  & Homemaking  education 
for  adults  in  rural  areas . 

2.  To  reach  as  many  families  as  possible  through  trying  a variety 
of  methods  of  programming  for  adults. 

3.  To  involve  adults  in  the  planning,  programming,  and  evaluation 
of  the  pilot  project. 

4.  To  develop  written  adult  program  activities  for  use  in  other 
communities . 
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II. 


METHODS  AND  RESULTS 


ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

In  getting  a new  project  started,  the  question  may  arise  as  to  where  one 
actually  begins.  One  of  the  first  steps  in  getting  the  "Consumers  in  the 
Know”  project  started  was  organization  of  an  advisory  committee. 

Need  and  Function  of  Advisory  Committee 

Advisory  committees  are  needed  to  serve  as  a liaison  between  the  project  and 
the  community.  Organization  of  an  advisory  committee  for  "Consumers  in  the 
Know”  helped  fulfill  the  project  objective  of  involving  adults  in  the  plan- 
ning, programming,  and  evaluation  of  the  pilot  project. 

Specific  functions  of  the  advisory  committee  for  "Consumers  in  the  Know"  were 
to  tell  people  about  the  project  and  its  activities,  to  receive  and  voice  sug- 
gestions and  comments  from  people  in  the  community,  and  to  interpret  the  needs 
and  interests  of  the  community  by  acting  as  a sounding  board  for  ideas  developed 
by  the  project  director. 

Selection  of  Advisory  Committee  Members 

Selection  of  advisory  committee  members  was  made  from  a list  suggested  by  the 
school  superintendent,  principal,  and  some  teachers.  The  persons  selected  to 
serve  on  the  committee  were  persons  showing  an  interest  in  the  community,  per- 
sons interested  in  adult  education,  and  persons  who  were  willing  to  serve.  The 
various  committee  members  were  also  selected  to  represent  different  geographic 
areas  of  the  county.  Other  persons  such  as  welfare  personnel,  county  extension 
agent,  and  clergymen  could  have  been  asked  to  suggest  names  of  people  for  com- 
mittee members. 

After  a list  of  names  for  possible  committee  members  was  obtained,  each  person 
was  called  by  the  telephone.  They  were  given  information  about  the  project: 
it  was  being  sponsored  by  the  Center  School  District  and  the  North  Dakota  State 
Board  for  Vocational  Education,  and  it  was  an  experimental  project  in  adult  home 
economics  education.  They  were  asked  if  they’d  be  interested  in  hearing  more 
about  the  project.  If  they  replied  "yes”,  a time  was  set  for  the  project  dir- 
ector to  visit  them  at  their  homes. 

While  visiting  these  persons,  the  project  was , explained  in  more  detail:  the  pur- 
pose and  need,  funding,  and  their  role  in  the  project.  Some  books  and  pamphlets 
related  to  buymanship  and  homemaking  were  taken  along  for  the  person  to  review. 
She  probably  had  never  been  exposed  to  these  materials  such  as  Co-Ed’s  Better 
Buymanship  books.  These  visuals  were  of  great  assistance  in  arousing  interest 
about  the  project.  Ideas  for  carrying  out  the  project  were  also  discussed. 

Each  individual  was  asked  her  opinion  of  these  ideas  and  the  project  as  a whole. 


If  the  persons  seemed  responsive  to  the  project,  they  were  asked  if  they  would 
serve  on  the  advisory  committee  for  the  project.  Each  prospective  member  asked 
about  the  amount  of  time  that  would  be  involved  in  committee  work  and  who  else 
was  going  to  be  on  the  committee. 

In  calling  people  to  tell  them  about  the  project  and  ask  about  their  interest, 
some  people  immediately  said  they  weren't  interested,  but  every  person  visited 
and  asked  to  be  an  advisory  committee  member  consented.  In  only  one  case,  the 

lady  was  not  home  at  the  appointed  time  for  the  visit.  She  could  not  be  reached 
later,  either. 

As  a result  of  the  visits,  seven  advisory  committee  members  were  selected.  Three 
had  professional  training.  All  were  homemakers  at  the  time  and  had  families. 

They  ranged  in  age  from  the  twenties  to  the  sixties.  The  age  variation  proved 
helpful  in  getting  a variety  of  opinions  and  ideas. 


Meetings  of  the  Advisory  Committee 


The  week  following  the  visits,  the  first  advisory  committee  meeting  ; was  held. 

This  first  meeting  needed  to  be  carefully  planned  so  each  member  would  feel  com- 
fortable in  her  new  role,  would  feel  she  personally  had  something  to  contribute, 

and  would  find  the  committee  meeting  enjoyable.  The  agenda  for  the  first  meeting 
was : 


1.  Present  advisory  committee  members  with  folders  containing  a 
calendar  to  record  events  and  meetings,  a tablet  to  jot  down 
ideas  and  suggestions  they  get  from  other  people,  and  a booklet 
entitled  "So,  You’re  a Member  of  an  Advisory  Committee"  (pub- 
lished in  1970  by  North  Dakota  State  Board  for  Vocational 
Education)  to  help  them  understand  what  an  advisory  committee 
does . 

2.  Discuss: 

suggestions  or  questions  of  committee  members 
— activating  program 
—community  survey 
— publicizing  events 
—meeting  times  and  places 

Several  good  ideas  and  suggestions  resulted  from  this  first  meeting.  The  members 
seemed  to  feel  the  checklist  and  letter  for  the  survey  (see  Appendix  A)  were 
clearly  written.  One  advisory  committee  member  suggested  putting  the  checklist 
in  the  newspaper  as  a reminder  for  people  to  send  theirs  in  and  for  people  who 
might  otherwise  be  missed.  This  proved  to  be  a very  worth-while  suggestion  as 
some  of  the  newspaper  checklists  were  returned. 

In  discussing  how  to  start  the  program,  the  project  director  presented  possible 
directions  for  the  project.  Ideas  included  neighborhood  group  meetings,  area 
group  meetings,  traveling  book  club,  consultation  hour,  exhibits,  displays,  and 
information  booths  at  the  grocery  stores.  The  committee  decided  to  start  with 
the  traveling  book  club.  They  planned  how  it  should  be  implemented.  Each 
member  volunteered  to  be  responsible  for  circulating  a packet. 
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Other  suggestions  made  by  committee  members  at  this  first  meeting  were:  pre- 
senting programs  to  the  Homemaker  Clubs,  publicizing  programs  on  the  radio, 
and  working  in  some  way  with  elderly  people  in  the  county. 


A total  of  six  advisory  committee  meetings  was  held  over  the  five-month  period. 
At  each  of  these  meetings,  time  was  spent  in  evaluating  current  activities, 
considering  suggestions  for  possible  activities,  and  making  definite  plans  for 
scheduled  events.  At  the  last  advisory  committee  meeting,  time  was  spent 
evaluating  the  project  and  the  functions  of  the  advisory  committee.  Results 
of  this  evaluation  will  be  included  in  this  report  (see  page  17). 

Summary 

The  advisory  committee  proved  to  be  very  helpful  to  the  ‘'Consumers  in  the  Know" 
project.  Each  member  in  her  own  way  carried  out  the  functions  of  the  committee. 
One  member  wrote  in  her  evaluation: 

"Before  senior  citizens  day,  I stopped  and  talked  to  older  folks  on 
the  street,  called  them  on  the  telephone,  and  tried  to  work  up 
enthusiasm.  The  'personal  touch*  beforehand  seemed  important  at 
all  meetings." 

This  comment  illustrates  the  value  of  an  advisory  committee.  An  effective 
committee  can  contribute  greatly  to  the  enthusiasm  and  success  for  a project. 


PUBLICITY 


In  any  kind  of  project  designed  to  reach  people,  publicity  plays  an  important 
role.  The  kind  of  publicity  to  use  varies  from  community  to  community.  The 
advisory  committee  can  be  very  helpful  in  determing  how  to  publicize  activities. 

The  kinds  of  publicity  used  for  the  "Consumers  in  the  Know"  project  in  Oliver 
County  were  newspaper  articles,  posters  in  stores,  individual  letters,  and  radio 
and  television  announcements.  All  were  used  to  publicize  project  activities, 
except  the  radio  and  television.  It  was  used  only  for  the  Senior  Citizens  Day. 

In  the  evaluation  (Table  3)  persons  were  asked  whether  they  heard  about  activ- 
ities through  the  newspaper,  radio,  television,  or  posters.  Most  replied  they 
had  heard  about  them  through  the  newspaper  and  posters.  (Examples  of  the  news- 
paper article  are  found  in  Appendix  E.)  Several  persons  indicated  on  the  eval- 
uation form  they  had  also  heard  about  activities  by  talking  to  other  people.  It 
was  an  oversight  in  making  up  the  evaluation  form  not  to  include  individual 
letters  and  verbal  contacts  as  ways  of  hearing  about  activities.  It  would  have 
been  interesting  to  know  how  many  heard  about  activities  verbally.  As  one 
advisory  committee  member  said  (page  4) , "The  personal  touch  beforehand  seemed 
important  at  all  meetings". 
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COMMUNITY  SURVEY 


Purpose 

A letter  and  checklist  (see  Appendix  A)  were  sent  to  650  families  in  Oliver 
County.  The  purposes  of  the  survey  were  to  determine  the  major  concerns  re- 
lated to  homemaking  and  to  make  people  aware  that  the  project  was  being  con- 
ducted  in  their  county. 

Results 


The  results  as  shown  on  Table  1 were  based  on  the  121  checklists  returned.  To 
determine  the  top  concerns  the  responses  in  the  great  concern  and  some  concern 
columns  were  tabulated.  The  five  major  concerns  listed  in  order  were:  (1) 
Meeting  health  and  first-aid  emergencies,  (2)  Stretching  the  grocery  dollar, 

(3)  Beautifying  my  home  and  yard,  (4)  Understanding  food  and  drug  laws  that 
affect  my  family,  and  (5)  Determining  whether  a sale  is  really  a sale.  It  is 
possible  Oliver  County  families  were  concerned  with  meeting  health  and  first- 
aid  emergencies  because  there  aren’t  any  medical  facilities  in  the  county. 

The  survey  seemed  to  accomplish  its  second  purpose  as  evidenced  by  feedback  the 
advisory  committee  received.  The  survey  was  probably  more  effective  in  making 
people  aware  of  the  project  than  any  other  kind  of  publicity. 
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TABLE  1 


RESULTS  OF  "CONSUMERS  IN  THE  KNOW"  SURVEY 


Great 

Concern 

Some 

Concern 

No 

Concern 

1. 

Planning  meals  for  my  family's  health. 

48 

31 

16 

2. 

Preparing  foods  in  appealing  ways. 

33 

55 

11 

*3. 

*4. 

Stretching  the  grocery  dollar. 
Understanding  food  and  drug  laws  that 

75 

26 

4 

affect  my  family. 

54 

38 

8 

5. 

*6. 

Entertaining  in  the  home — inexpensively. 
Determining  whether  a sale  is  really  a 

21 

51 

21 

7. 

sale. 

Purchasing  household  furniture  and 

47 

44 

10 

equipment . 

34 

43 

14 

8. 

Making  wise  use  of  credit. 

39 

31 

16 

9. 

10. 

Establishing  good  housekeeping  habits. 
Making  better  use  of  my  time  and  energy 

38 

46 

14 

in  caring  for  my  home  and  family. 

35 

44 

13 

*11. 

Beautifying  my  home  and  yard. 

55 

43 

7 

12. 

Making  my  home  safe  for  my  family. 

51 

35 

7 

*13. 

Meeting  health  and  first-aid  emergencies. 

68 

34 

4 

14. 

Deciding  whether  to  buy  or  make  clothing. 

18 

48 

24 

15. 

Constructing  clothing  for  the  family. 

22 

41 

22 

16. 

Mending  or  remodeling  clothing. 

27 

44 

18 

17. 

18. 

Caring  for  my  baby  or  small  children. 
Selecting  play  materials  suitable  for 

19 

19 

32 

19. 

my  children. 

Disciplining  my  children  from  childhood 

14 

29 

30 

to  adolescence. 

48 

24 

14 

20. 

Understanding  my  teen-agers. 

47 

19 

16 

21. 

Developing  hobbies  with  older  people. 

29 

41 

18 

*7 terns  which  received  the  most  checks  in  the  Great  and  Some  Concern  columns. 
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PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES 


In  planning  the  program  for  the  "Consumers  in  the  Know"  project,  activities  were 
planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  Oliver  County  residents  as  expressed  on  the  commun- 
ity survey.  In  addition,  a variety  of  activities  was  planned  to  fulfill  the 
objective— to  reach  as  many  families  as  possible  through  a variety  of  methods  of 
programming  for  adults  other  than  formal  classes.  Several  different  techniques 
in  adult  education  were  tried  in  this  pilot  project.  Following  is  a description 
of  the  activities  and  their  success  in  Oliver  County: 

Traveling  Book  Service 

The  Traveling  Book  Service  was  the  first  activity  started  upon  suggestion  of  the 
advisory  committee.  It  was  composed  of  packets  of  information  related  to  buyman- 
ship  and  homemaking.  Each  packet  contained  a variety  of  subject  matter  infor- 
mation ranging  in  form  from  one-page  fact  sheets  to  paperback  books.  Inserted 
into  the  packet  was  an  instruction  and  evaluation  sheet  (see  Appendix  B) . This 
provided  a record  of  who  had  received  the  packet  and  provided  an  opportunity  for 
packet  recipients  to  comment  about  the  service. 

Initially,  a packet  was  given  to  each  advisory  committee  member  who  read  it  and 
gave  it  to  a neighbor  to  read.  She,  in  turn,  passed  it  on  to  another  neighbor. 
Circulation  of  the  packets  was  either  by  direct  passing  from  person  to  person 
or  by  passing  through  the  mail.  If  the  packet  was  one  to  be  passed  by  mailing, 
it  had  extra  envelopes  with  needed  postage.  The  reason  for  mail  packets  was 
for  the  convenience  of  rural  people  in  passing  the  packet.  However,  it  was  found 
in  many  cases  the  envelopes  for  mailing  were  never  used. 

Thirteen  packets  were  circulated  within  the  Traveling  Book  Service  and  approxi- 
mately 75  persons  were  reached.  An  exact  number  is  not  available  because  some 
packets  were  not  returned  and  some  packets  were  read  by  people  who  did  not  sign 
their  names. 

Typical  comments  about  the  Traveling  Bjok  Service  were: 

"I  think  this  is  very  informative.  It  is  really  worth  the  time  to 
read." 

"Not  enough  time  to  go  over  everything  to  get  the  most  out  of  it." 

"Be  nice  if  we  could  keep  the  booklet  we  were  interested  in." 

"I  would  like  to  keep  every  pamphlet.  There  is  good  information 
in  all  of  them.  How  can  we  get  just  certain  pamphlets?" 

"I  especially  liked  the  traveling  packet  as  it  had  so  many  pamph- 
lets of  varied  topics  that  could  be  read  and  notes  taken  at  my 
leisure. " 
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It  was  suggested  on  the  instruction  sheet  that  the  packet  be  passed  to  arother 
person  within  a week.  Many  comments  indicated  that  this  was  not  enough  time. 
However,  some  guideline  needed  to  be  made  30  the  packets  would  be  kept  in  cir- 
culation. Also,  many  people  expressed  a desire  to  obtain  some  of  the  pamphlets 
included  in  the  thirteen  packets  and  the  publisher's  address.  A copy  of  this 
listing  (see  Appendix  B)  was  sent  to  each  person  who  had  received  a packet  with 
instructions  for  ordering  the  pamphlets. 

Most  comments  received  on  the  evaluation  sheets  in  the  packets  were  favorable. 
However,  an  advisory  committee  member  had  received  the  comment  that  the  infor- 
mation in  the  packets  could  be  found  in  any  woman's  magazine.  The  availability 
of  these  magazines  and  their  use  by  most  women  is  questionable.  . When  the  infor- 
mation is  so  conveniently  presented  as  in  the  Traveling  Book  Service,  it  is  more 
likely  women  will  read  and  use  the  information.  In  the  final  evaluation  of  the 
project,  the  women  who  had  received  and  used  the  Traveling  Book  Service  Indicated 
they  learned  something,  too  (see  Table  3). 

Informational  Flyers 

The  advisory  committee  at  one  of  their  meetings  discussed  techniques  for  reach- 
ing people  in  the  county  who  would  not  attend  meetings.  One  member  suggested 
having  fact  sheets  in  the  grocery  stores  for  people  to  pick  up  while  shopping. 

As  a result,  informational  flyers  were  planned  as  another  "Consumers  in  the  Know" 
activity. 

The  flyers  were  distributed  at  the  two  grocery  stores  in  Center.  The  owners  were 
very  cooperative  in  carrying  out  this  activity.  When  asked  if  the  flyers  could 
be  left  in  their  stores  for  people  to  pick  up,  both  owners  suggested  putting  them 
in  grocery  sacks.  Thus,  people  would  take  them  home  and,  hopefully,  read  them. 

The  flyers  were  also  distributed  by  the  county  welfare  office  to  persons  receiving 
public  assistance  and  food  stamps. 

The  director  prepared  and  distributed  ten  different  flyers  (see  Appendix  C) . Each 
one  remained  at  the  stores  for  a week's  time.  The  flyers  were  planned  according 
to  the  major  concerns  from  the  community  survey  and  according  to  suggestions  from 
the  advisory  committee  and  other  persons. 

About  275  families  were  served  by  the  informational  flyers.  Comments  received 
about  the  flyers  were  varied.  Some  people  felt  a particular  flyer  had  helpful 
information  while  others  didn't.  This  made  it  difficult  to  plan  the  flyers  since 
they  were  distributed  to  people  of  different  educational  and  economic  levels.  In 
the  evaluation,  over  half  the  people  who  said  they  read  the  flyers  also  said  they 
learned  something  new.  This  seems  to  prove  that  the  informational  flyers  were 
effective  in  reaching  adults. 

Public  Meetings 

Another  activity  of  the  "Consumers  in  the  Know"  project  was  public  meetings.  The 
public  meeting  idea  originated  from  a suggestion  at  a neighborhood  group  meeting. 
The  ladies  at  this  meeting  said  they  would  rather  have  public  meetings  held  at 
the  school  so  everyone  might  attend.  Consequently,  a series  of  public  meetings 
was  planned  on  topics  suggested  by  these  ladies  and  according  to  the  major  concerns 
indicated  on  the  community  survey. 
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OBJECTIVES,  CONTENT,  AND  METHODS  FOR  PUBLIC  MEETINGS: 


Decorating  Highlights  for  Your  Home 


Objectives:  Each  participant  will  become  aware  of  the  role  color,  texture,  and 

accessories  have  in  decorating  onefs  home. 

Each  participant  will  analyze  the  color  and  texture  of  a room  in 
her  home  and  suggest  minor  changes  that  would  make  it  more 
harmonious. 


Each  participant  will  be  able  to  arrange  furniture  in  a sample 
room  according  to  space  available  and  room  activities. 

Content:  Use  of  Color  in  the  Home 

Ways  of  Combining  Textures  in  a Room 
Principles  of  Root.  Arranging 
Use  of  Accessory  Items 

Methods:  Illustrated  talk,  group  discussion 


Health  & First-Aid  Series  - "First  Things  First” 

1st  Meeting  - The  4 B's  - Breathing,  Bleeding,  Broken  Bones,  and  Bums 

Objective:  Each  participant  will  know  what  steps  to  take  in  an  accident 

where  first  aid  is  required  (especially  in  cases  of  stoppage 
of  breathing,  bleeding,  broken  bones,  and  burns). 

Content:  Steps  in  administering  mouth- to-mouth  resuscitation  for  stoppage 

of  breathing 

Use  of  pressure  to  stop  bleeding,  kinds  of  bandages 

Types  of  burns  and  first  aid  for  each 

Types  of  breaks  in  bones  and  ways  to  splint  them 

Methods:  Film  and  demonstration 

2nd  Meeting  - Artificial  Respiration  and  Poisonings 

Objectives:  Each  participant  will  administer  mouth- to-mouth  resuscitation 

using  the  demonstrated  technique  on  Resuscui-Anne. 

Each  participant  will  know  what  to  do  in  case  of  a poisoning 
or  overdose. 

Content:  Procedure  in  administering  mouth-to-mouth  resuscitation 

Poisons,  overdoses  and  the  kind  of  counterdose  found  in  the 
home  to  administer 


Methods : 


Film,  demonstration,  practice  session 


3rd  Meeting  - Drug  Abuse 


Objective:  Participants  will  realize  that  a drug  abuse  problem  does  exist* 

Content:  History  of  Drugs 

Source  and  Processing  of  Drugs 
Prevention  of  Drug  Abuse 
Treatment  of  Drug  Addicts 
Punishment  for  Drug  Abuse 


Methods:  Film  and  group  discussion 


Fitting  Workshops 


Objectives:  Each  participant  will  identify  the  fitting  problems  in  a garment 

modeled  at  the  workshop. 

Each  participant  will  alter  the  garment  which  she  brought  to  the 
workshop. 


Content:  Definition  of  a well-fitted  garment 

Ways  to  achieve  good  fit 

„ Common  fitting  problems  and  their  alterations 
Methods:  Illustrated  talk,  practice  session 


Senior  Citizens  Day 

Objectives:  Each  participant  will  recognize  the  effect  light  has  on  his  eyes 

and  on  color. 

Each  participant  will  become  acquainted  with  activities  of 
senior  citizens*  clubs  and  steps  in  organizing  such  a club. 

Program:  Pot  Luck  Lunch 

Speaker  on  Lighting  and  Your  Eyes 
Speaker  on  Organizing  a Senior  Citizens  Club 
Musical  Entertainment 
Games  and  Recreation 


Attendance  at  Public  Meetings 

The  number  of  people  who  attended  each  of  the  public  meetings  is  illustrated  on 
Table  2.  A total  of  120  persons  (34  men  and  86  women)  were  served  through 
public  meetings.  At  each  public  meeting,  new  persons  were  reached.  The 
attendance  list  showed  25  persons  attended  more  than  one  public  meeting,  while 
95  persons  attended  only  one  public  meeting.  In  the  evaluation  of  the  project 
most  persons  who  had  attended  the  public  meetings  also  indicated  they  learned 
something  new  (see  Table  3,  page  16).  Therefore,  it  appears  the  persons  who 
attended  the  public  meetings  found  them  worth-while;  however,  bad  roads,  poor 
weather,  or  conflicting  meetings  often  kept  some  people  from  attending. 


It  is  interesting  that  the  Senior  Citizens  Day  reached  42  new  persons  and  3 
who  had  previously  been  at  a meeting.  This  appears  to  indicate  that  to 
reach  older  adults  one  needs  to  have  meetings  designated  specifically  for 
“senior  citizens”. 


TABLE  2 

ATTENDANCE  AT  PUBLIC  MEETINGS 


Meeting 

Number 

Attending 

Number  Previously 
at  a Meeting 

New 

Audience 

Decorating 
April  5 

2A 

0 

2A 

Health  & First  Aid  - A B’s 
April  20 

19 

8 

11 

Fitting  Workshops 
April  30  and  May  1 

28 

10 

18 

Health  & First  Aid  - Respiration 

and  Poisonings  13  9 4 

May  11 


Health  & First  Aid  - Drug  Abuse 

30 

1A 

16 

May  18 

Senior  Citizens  Day 

A5* 

3 

A2 

May  25 

6** 

5 

1 

^Senior  Citizens 

**0thers  - Advisory  committee  members  who  were  not  senior  citizens,  but  helped 
with  program  and  arrangements. 


Other  Group  Meetings 


Program  Presentations  to  Homemaker  Clubs 

Upon  suggestion  of  the  advisory  committee  at  their  first  meeting,  the  project 
director  offered  to  present  programs  at  Homemaker  Club  meetings.  A letter 
was  sent  to  the  presidents  of  the  ten  clubs  in  the  county,  telling  them  about 
the  project  and  the  availability  of  the  director  for  presenting  a program.  If 
a program  was  desired,  the  club  could  select  the  topic.  However,  it  was 
suggested  that  guests  be  invited  to  attend  the  meeting. 

Programs  were  presented  to  four  clubs  with  a total  of  48  members  and  9 guests 
served.  Even  though  not  a large  number  of  people  were  reached,  the  program 
presentations  to  Homemaker  Clubs  proved  to  be  an  effective  technique  of 
teaching  adults  not  reached  through  other  "Consumers  in  the  Know"  activities. 

It  provided  the  clubs  an  opportunity  to  obtain  new  information  of  interest  to 
them  probably  not  available  through  their  club  program. 

Neighborhood  Group  Meetings 

One  objective  of  the  "Consumers  in  the  Know"  project  was  to  reach  as  many  fam- 
ilies as  possible  through  a variety  of  methods  of  programming  for  adults.  One 
activity,  the  neighborhood  group  meeting,  was  planned  as  part  of  the  project 
but  never  became  an  effective  teaching  technique  in  Oliver  County. 

The  neighborhood  group  meetings  were  designed  so  several  ladies  in  a neighbor- 
hood could  meet  in  their  homes  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  specific  topics 
related  to  buyraanship  and  homemaking.  The  discussion  would  be  led  by  the  pro- 
ject director  of  "Consumers  in  the  Know".  Each  group  could  decide  the  number 
and  time  of  their  meetings.  It  was  hoped  this  would  be  an  effective  technique 
since  each  group  could  have  meetings  on  topics  of  special  interest  to  their 
small  group.  However,  even  though  newspaper  publicity  and  individual  contacts 
were  made  in  regard  to  the  neighborhood  group  meetings,  only  one  was  ever  held 
and  at  that  meeting  it  was  decided  public  meetings  should  be  held.  Possibly, 
the  public  meetings  were  more  effective  since  it  took  no  preparation  on  the 
part  of  the  ladies  attending,  whereas  neighborhood  meetings  required  preparation 
by  the  hostess. 

Work  with  Community  Agencies 

Through  its  activities,  the  "Consumers  in  the  Know"  project  worked  cooperatively 
with  community  agencies.  These  agencies  served  as  resources  for  planning  and 

implementing  programs.  Working  with  the  different  agencies  established  a good 

relationship  between  the  agencies  and  the  project.  It  eliminated  some  dupli- 
cation and  competition  of  activities  in  the  community. 

The  County  Extension  Service  was  a valuable  resource  for  obtaining  da^a  about 
the  county.  It  was  also  helpful  in  expanding  the  "Consumers  in  the  Know" 
project  by  cooperatively  presenting  programs.  One  was  the  public  meeting  on 

fitting  clothing.  Since  both  the  county  agent  and  project  director  had 

received  requests  about  this  topic,  a workshop  was  offered  cooperatively.  The 
project  director  presented  the  lesson  and  the  county  agent  made  the  arrangements 
and  publicized  the  workshop.  Another  cooperative  activitv  was  the  presentation 


of  programs  at  Homemaker  Club  meetings.  The  project  director  gave  the  lesson 
and  the  club  invited  guests.  This  helped  to  expand  the  project  by  reaching 
new  people. 

The  "Consumers  in  the  Know"  project  worked  with  the  County  Health  Service  in 
presenting  a series  of  public  meetings  on  health  and  first  aid.  The  county 
nurse  gave  the  lessons  while  the  project  director  publicized  meetings,  made 
the  arrangements,  and  duplicated  mate  :als.  This  series  of  meetings  was 
planned  because  the  item  meeting  health  and  first-aid  emergencies  was  the 
primary  concern  on  the  community  survey. 

The  County  Welfare  Service  aided  the  project  by  volunteering  to  distribute  the 
informational  flyers  to  the  recipients  of  public  assistance  and  food  stamps. 
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EVALUATION 


The  "Consumers  in  the  Know"  project  was  evaluated  in  terms  of  its  objectives. 

It  is  obvious  the  first  objective,  to  develop  a pilot  project  in  consumer  and 
homeraaking  education  for  adults  in  a rural  area,  was  reached  since  the  "Con- 
sumers in  the  Know"  project  was  established  in  Oliver  County,  a rural  area. 

This  was  the  first  adult  home  economics  education  offered  through  the  school. 

To  evaluate  the  second  objective,  to  reach  as  many  families  as  possible  through 
a variety  of  methods  of  programming  for  adults,  an  evaluation  letter  and  form 
(see  Appendix  D)  were  sent  to  191  of  the  approximate  650  families  in  the  county. 
The  persons  receiving  the  evaluation  form  were  selected  at  random.  Only  28  of 
191  forms  were  returned.  Since  June  is  a busy  time  for  rural  people,  this 
probably  accounts  for  the  low  rate  of  return  on  the  evaluation  forms.  Lack  of 
time  prevented  follow-up  of  another  letter  or  telephone  calls  to  get  more 
evaluations  returned. 

The  results  of  the  28  evaluation  forms  returned  are  shown  in  Table  3.  According 
to  these  28  returns,  more  than  half  the  people  (59%)  indicated  they  had  been 
aware  of  the  different  activities.  Of  the  people  aware  of  the  activities, 
about  70%  participated.  It  seems  evident,  even  though  only  28  responded  on 
the  evaluation,  the  "Consumers  in  the  Know"  project  did  reach  families  through 
a variety  of  methods  of  programming  for  adults. 
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TABLE  3 


EVALUATION  RESULTS  RANDOM  SAMPLE 


Informational  Flyers 

I re- 

I 

My 

I learn- 

Didn't 

(distributed  at  grocery 

ceived 

read 

family 

ed  some- 

know 

stores  in  Center) 

it 

it 

read  it 

thing  new 

about  it 

Planned-Overs,  Leftovers  or  Waste? 

16 

12 

1 

4 

7 

A Guide  to  Good  Eating 

13 

11 

2 

6 

9 

Think  Twice* . .About  Potatoes 

11 

11 

5 

9 

10 

A Consumers  in  the  Know  Calendar 

9 

8 

3 

4 

11 

Bone  Up  on  Beef 

11 

11 

0 

5 

8 

Should  You  Use  Credit? 

14 

12 

6 

6 

8 

Credit  Costs 

13 

13 

5 

7 

a 

First-Aid  Facts  for  the  Home 

9 

8 

4 

5 

10 

Facts  or  Frauds 

6 

6 

2 

3 

12 

The  Papers  in  Your  Life 

11 

10 

4 

9 

9 

Traveling  Book  Service 
(packets  of  information  related 
to  buymanship  and  homemaking) 

I 

knew 

about 

it 

I My 

used  family 
it  used 

it 

I learn- 
ed some- 
thing new 

Didn't 
know 
about  it 

14 

12  4 

9 

ii 

I knew 

I was  able 

I learn- 

Didn't 

Public  Meetings 

about  it 

to  attend 

ed  some- 
thing new 

know 
about  it 

Decorating  Highlights  for  Your  Home 
The  4 B’s  - Breathing,  Bleeding, 

16 

12 

10 

9 

Broken  Bones  & Bums 
Artificial  Respiration  & 

16 

8 

6 

9 

Poisonings 

14 

6 

3 

10 

Drug  Abuse 

15 

6 

2 

10 

Fitting  Workshops 

16 

7 

3 

9 

Senior  Citizens  Day 

20 

7 

1 

3 

I heard  about  these  activities  through  the  newspaper  14  , radio  3 , 
television  _1 , posters  10  . 


letter 


3 , verbal 


1 . 
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*Write-ins  included: 


The  third  objective,  to  involve  adults  in  the  planning,  programming,  and  eval- 
uation of  the  pilot  project,  was  reached  by  the  establishment  and  use  of  an 
advisory  committee.  Other  people  helped  by  participating  in  the  community  and 
evaluation  surveys.  Their  opinions  influenced  the  planning,  programming,  and 
evaluation  of  the  project. 

The  last  objective,  to  develop  written  adult  program  activities  for  use  in 
other  communities,  was  reached  by  the  writing  of  this  report.  It  will  be  help- 
ful to  other  home  economics  educators  in  developing  similar  adult  programs. 
Already,  some  North  Dakota  teachers  have  requested  copies  of  some  instructional 
materials  developed  for  the  project. 

It  was  felt  that  it  would  be  interesting  to  do  some  additional  evaluation  of  the 
project.  One  was  written  evaluation  with  the  advisory  committee  (see  Appendix 
D) . Another  was  evaluation  by  people  in  the  county  who  actually  participated 
in  the  project. 

The  evaluation  with  the  advisory  committee  was  carried  out  at  their  last 
meeting.  They  were  given  the  advisory  committee  evaluation  form  (Appendix  D) 
to  complete.  They  were  asked  not  to  sign  their  names  to  the  form. 

In  evaluating  the  project,  four  advisory  committee  members  rated  it  as  success- 
ful and  three  as  average  in  success.  They  felt  the  most  useful  activity  of  the 
"Consumers  in  the  Know"  project  was  the  public  meetings.  They  rated  the 
traveling  book  service  second  and  the  informational  flyers  third.  The  advisory 
committee  rated  the  following  four  flyers  as  being  most  useful  tc  Oliver  County 
residents:  The  Papers  in  Your  Life  and  What  to  Do  with  Them,  Should  You  Use 
Credit?,  A Guide  to  Good  Eating,  and  First-Aid  Facts  for  the  Home. 

One  suggestion  they  had  for  a similar  project  was  to  incorporate  home  visits 
into  the  project  activities. 

In  evaluating  their  role,  they  felt  the  functions  set  up  for  the  "Consumers  in 
the  Know"  advisory  committee  were  adequate.  One  member  felt  the  advisory  com- 
mittee could  be  given  more  responsibility  and,  therefore,  become  more  involved 
with  the  activities.  Further  evaluation  with  the  "Consumers  in  the  Know" 
advisory  committee  was  carried  out  by  the  State  Supervisor  for  Home  Economics 
(see  Table  4).  Results  seemed  to  indicate  a positive  attitude  concerning  the 
participation  of  advisory  committee  members. 


TABLE  4 


EVALUATION  OF  PARTICIPATION  OF  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  MEMBERS 


Yes 

No  Some 

1.  Has  the  work  of  the  advisory  committee  members  helped 
your  community  better  understand  the  "Consumers  in  the 
Know"  project? 

6 

2.  Do  you  think  it  was  a good  idea  to  involve  persons 
outside  the  school  in  this  project? 

6 

3.  Do  you  feel  the  work  of  the  advisory  committee  con- 
tributed  to  increasing  interest  of  the  community  in 
the  project? 

5 

1 

4.  Did  the  work  of  the  advisory  committee  help  the  director 
of  the  program  in  making  decisions  about  activities  of 
the  project? 

6 

5.  Do  you  reel  that  the  advisory  committee  helped  the 
director  with  choosing  and  using  community  resources? 

5 

1 

6.  Did  your  work  with  the  program  help  inform  you  more 
about  some  aspects  of  home  economics? 

6 

7.  Do  you  feel  an  advisory  committee  is  essential  to  the 
success  of  a project  such  as  "Consumers  in  the  Know"? 

5 

1 

8.  If  you  wish  to  make  some  comments  about  your  part  on 
the  advisory  committee  or  on  any  part  of  the  "Consumers 
in  the  Know"  project,  please  do. 

The  other  evaluation  with  people  who  had  participated  in  the  project  was  conducted 
through  the  mail  with  the  same  form  as  the  random  sample  evaluation  (see  Appendix 
D) . The  two  forms  were  color  keyed  to  keep  them  separate.  The  participant  sample 
was  sent  to  123  people  who  had  attended  the  public  meetings,  received  a traveling 
book  service  packet,  or  were  on  the  mailing  list.  The  results  of  the  participant 
evaluation  are  based  on  47  returns  or  38%  of  the  participants  (see  Table  5).  L»Most 
of  the  activities  were  planned  to  reach  the  homemaker;  however,  the  evaluation 
shows  other  persons  in  the  family  made  use  of  the  information.  More  than  half 
the  respondents  (53%)  indicated  they  also  learned  something  new  from  the  activ- 
ities. It  is  interesting  that  more  persons  said  they  learned  something  new  from 
the  informational  flyers  and  traveling  book  service  than  from  the  public  meetings. 
This  might  suggest  these  two  techniques  were  more  effective  for  residents  in 
Oliver  County. 
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TABLE  5 


EVALUATION  RESULTS  PARTICIPANTS  SAMPLE 


Informational  Flyers 

I re- 

I 

My 

I learn- 

Didn’t 

(distributed  at  grocery 

ceived 

read 

family 

ed  some- 

know 

stores  in  Center) 

it 

it 

read  it 

thing  new 

about  it 

Planned-Overs,  Leftovers  or  Waste? 

39 

35 

2 

18 

4 

A Guide  to  Good  Eating 

33 

28 

4 

9 

7 

Think  Twice. . .About  Potatoes 

30 

26 

7 

16 

8 

A Consumers  in  the  Know  Calendar 

25 

23 

5 

11 

11 

Bone  Up  on  Beef 

26 

22 

2 

8 

7 

Should  You  Use  Credit? 

33 

29 

8 

12 

7 

Credit  Costs 

27 

24 

6 

11 

6 

First-Aid  Facts  for  the  Home 

30 

26 

6 

16 

8 

Facts  or  Frauds 

23 

21 

2 

6 

11 

The  Papers  in  Your  Life 

29 

25 

6 

20 

5 

Traveling  Book  Service 

I 

I 

My 

I learn- 

Didn’t 

(packets  of  information  related 

knew 

used 

family 

ed  some- 

know 

to  buymanship  and  homemaking) 

about 

it 

used 

thing  new 

about  it 

it 

it 

34 

23 

7 

14 

11 

Public  Meetings 

I knew 
about  it 

I was  able 
to  attend 

I learn- 
ed some- 
thing new 

Didn't 
know 
about  it 

Decorating  Highlights  for  Your  Home 

32 

13 

10 

13 

The  4 B's  - Breathing,  Bleeding, 
Broken  Bones  & Burns 

35 

10 

6 

10 

Artificial  Respiration  & 
Poisonings 

34 

10 

6 

11 

Drug  Abuse 

32 

8 

4 

13 

Fitting  Workshops 

36 

15 

12 

11 

Senior  Citizens  Day 

37 

13 

3 

6 

I heard  about  these  activities  through  the  newspaper  20  , radio  3 , 

television  1 , posters  17  . 


*Write-ins  included:  club  meetings  1 , letters  5 , verbal  1 . 
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III. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. 


Adults  can  be  reached  through  methods  of 
classes. 


programming  other  than  formal 


2.  Different  kinds  of  people  and  a greater  number  can  be  served  in  adult 
education  through  a variety  of  methods  of  programming  rather  than  using 
only  one. 


3.  An  advisory  committee  is  essential  in  the  planning,  programming,  and 
evaluation  of  a project. 


4.  The  cooperation  of  the  superintendent  and  school  board  contributes  to 
the  success  of  the  project. 

5.  The  total  number  of  participants  in  activities  of  "Consumers  in  the  Know" 
was  470.  This  is  not  an  unduplicated  count,  since  some  persons  took 

pa^  mfe.^an  one  activlty*  ln  a small  rural  county  where  there  are 
only  650  families,  however,  this  seems  to  indicate  that  the  "Consumers 
in  the  Know  project  made  vocational  home  economics  available  to  persons 
needing  and  wanting  adult  education. 
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APPENDIX  A 


COMMUNITY  SURVEY 
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Consume/ts  in  tk  ?Know 

CENTER  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 

in  tooptralio*  wirti 

STATE  BOARD  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
CENTER,  NORTH  DAKOTA  S8530 

Mrs,  Veroice  KrutVwbtrg,  Pro|«ci  Director 
7944116 


March  1,  1971 


TO:  Residents  of  Oliver  County 


Dear  Resident: 

We’re  pleased  to  announce  that  Oliver  County  has  been  selected  to  participate 
in  a new  experimental  project  in  adult  education.  The  project,  ’’Consumers  in 
the  Know”,  is  the  first  of  its  kind  conducted  in  North  Dakota.  It  is  being 
sponsored  by  the  Center  School  District  in  cooperation  with  the  State  Board 
for  Vocational  Education. 

We  would  like  to  invite  you  to  participate  in  this  project.  It  is  designed 
to  help  families  of  all  ages  with  their  needs  related  to  consumer  practices. 
Vaxious  types  of  activities  will  be  planned  on  subjects  of  help  or  interest 
to  adults  in  Oliver  County.  This  is  where  we  need  your  help.  By  completing 
the  attached  checklist,  you  will  give  us  an  idea  of  the  ways  to  plan  a help- 
ful program.  You  will  be  performing  a tremendous  service  to  the  success  of 
the  "Consumers  in  the  Know"  project  by  completing  the  checklist  and  returning 
it  in  the  enclosed  stamped  envelope. 

To  help  in  planning  and  developing  this  project,  an  advisory  committee  has 
been  selected.  Superintendent  David  Blacksteaa,  Center,  is  serving  as  con- 
sultant for  the  program.  The  committee,  representing  persons  from  different 
areas  of  Oliver  County,  is  composed  of  Mrs.  Kenneth  Henke,  Mrs.  David  Blackstead, 
Mrs.  Eugene  Elhard,  Mrs.  Otto  Skager,  Mrs.  Llyod  Huber,  Mrs.  Kent  Janssen,  and 
Mrs.  Warren  Rockenbach.  These  committee  members  will  be  happy  to  receive 
questions,  comments,  or  suggestions  you  may  have  about  the  project.  Or,  I’ll 
be  happy  to  talk  to  you  about  the  project;  you  can  contact  me  by  calling 
794-6116,  Center  High  School. 


Sincerely, 


Mrs.  Vernice  Kruckenberg 
Project  Director 


VK:af 


ERIC 
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Enc. 


"CONSUMERS  IN  THE  KNOW" 


CHECKLIST 


Check  those  items  that  are  of  concern  to  you  and  your  family, 
list  in  the  enclosed  envelope  within  a few  days. 


Return  the  check- 


Great  Some  No 
Concern  Concern  Concern 

1.  Planning  meals  for  my  family's  health. 

2.  Preparing  foods  in  appealing  ways. 

3.  Stretching  the  grocery  dollar. 

4.  Understanding  food  and  drug  laws  that  affect 
my  family. 

5.  Entertaining  in  the  home— inexpensively . 

6.  Determining  whether  a sale  is  really  a sale. 

7.  Purchasing  household  furniture  and  equipment. 

8.  Making  wise  use  of  credit. 

9.  Establishing  good  housekeeping  habits. 

10.  Making  better  use  of  my  time  and  energy  in 
caring  for  my  hern-  and  family. 

11.  Beautifying  my  home  and  yard. 

12.  Making  my  home  safe  for  my  family. 

13.  Meeting  health  and  first-aid  emergencies. 

14.  Deciding  whether  to  buy  or  make  clothing. 

15.  Constructing  clothing  for  the  family. 

16.  Mending  or  remodeling  clothing. 

17.  Caring  for  my  baby  or  small  children. 

18.  Selecting  play  materials  suitable  for  my 

children,  y 

19.  Disciplining  my  children  from  childhood  to 
adolescence. 

20.  Understanding  my  teen-agers. 

21.  Developing  hobbies  with  older  people. 

22.  Other  concerns  or  problems: 


ABOUT  MY  FAMILY 

We  live  on  a farm , in  town 

We  have number  of  children. 

Organizations  we  belong  to  are  


If  you  are  especially  interested  in  taking  part  in  this 
and  address: 


project,  give  your  name 
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APPENDIX  B 

TRAVELING  BOOK  SERVICE 

PACKET  INSTRUCTION  AND  EVALUATION  SHEET 
BOOK  LIST 


24 


d~m  di 


"Consumers  in  the  Know11 
SPECIAL 

TRAVELING  BOOK  SERVICE 


What  is  it?  A service  offered  to  residents  of  Oliver  County  as  a part  of 
the  Adult  Home  Economics  Education  project,  "Consumers  in  the  Know". 
It  is  a packet  composed  of  informational  material  related  to  buyman- 
ship  and  homemaking. 

What  shall  I do  with  the  packet?  Simply  look  through  the  packet  and  read 
whatever  is  of  interest  to  you.  Then  give  the  packet  to  a neighbor 
or  friend  within  a week,  so  they  may  read  what  interests  them  and  in 
turn  pass  it  on  to  another  person. 

^Before  passing  the  packet  on,  please  give  us  your  comments  about  it 
on  the  enclosed  form.  Also  sign  your  name  below  so  you  will  not 
receive  this  packet  again.  After  six  names  appear  below,  return  to: 


1. 


2. 


3. 


A. 


5. 


6, 
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Your  Opinion  of  Traveling  Book  Service  Packet 


After  looking  over  the  packet,  list  Other  comments  about  the  service 

three  pamphlets  in  which  you  were  or  information  in  the  packet: 

especially  interested: 


1. 

2. 

3. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

1. 

2. 

3. 
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What  is  it?  A service  offered  to  residents  of  Oliver  County  as  a part  of 
the  Adult  Home  Economics  Education  project,  "Consumers  in  the  Know". 

It  is  a packet  composed  of  informational  material  related  to  buyman- 
ship  and  homemaking. 

What  shall  I do  with  the  packet?  Simply  look  through  the  packet  and  read 
whatever  is  of  interest  to  you.  Then  send  the  packet  to  a neighbor 
or  friend  within  a week,  so  they  may  read  what  interests  them  and  in 
turn  pass  it  on  to  another  person.  To  send  the  packet  just  transfer 
all  of  its  contents  to  one  of  the  enclosed  stamped  envelopes,  address 
the  envelope  with  the  name  of  whom  you  wish  to  send  it  to  and  put  in 
the  mailbox.  The  amount  of  postage  on  the  envelope  will  be  sufficient 
so  none  need  be  added. 

^Before  passing  the  packet  on,  please  give  us  your  comments  about  it 
on  the  enclosed  form.  Also  sign  your  name  below  so  you  will  not 
receive  this  packet  again.  After  six  names  appear  below,  return  to: 


1. 


4. 


2. 


5. 
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3. 


6. 


Your  Opinion  of  Traveling  Book.  Service  Packet 


After  looking  over  the  packet,  which  Other  comments  about  the  service 

three  pamphlets  would  you  suggest  as  or  information  in  the  packet: 

worth-while  for  others  to  read: 


1. 

2. 

3. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

1. 

2. 

3. 
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CENTER  SCHOOL  DfSTWCT 

in  totytroliftft  wHh 

STATE  BOARD  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
CENTER,  NORTH  DAKOTA  58530 

Mr*.  VtrniM  Kmkwbtrg,  Propel  Dimtor 
7944116 


May  13,  1971 


TO;  Persons  Having  Received  A Traveling  Book  Service  Packet 
Dear  Packet  Recipient; 

After  the  Traveling  Book  Service  was  developed  and  in  circulation,  several 
people  requested  information  about  where  and  how  some  of  the  books  or 
pamphlets  could  be  obtained.  Enclosed  is  a listing  of  all  the  publications 
included  in  the  packets  and  the  addresses  where  these  publications  can  be 
obtained. 

By  writing  the  various  companies,  you  may  receive  a personal  copy  of  these 
publications.  In  some  instances,  there  may  be  a cost  for  the  publication. 
When,  to  ray  knowledge,  there  is  a cost,  I have  indicated  it  next  to  the 
publication  title. 

You  may  find  you  don't  need  any  of  the  pamphlets  right  now,  but  it  may  be 
worth-while  for  you  to  keep  the  listing  for  reference  in  future  months. 

Sincerely, 

IwnioU 

Mrs.  Vemice  Kruckenberg 
Project  Director 


VK:cw 

Enc. 
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ADULT  HOME  ECONOMICS 
EDUCATION  PROJECT 
FOR  OLIVER  COUNTY 


Consumers  in  tk  rKiioix' 


TRAVELING  BOOK  SERVICE  LISTING 


ere  is  a listing  of  the  publications  included  in  the  Traveling  Book  Service 
packets.  Also  given  is  the  address  of  where  the  publication  can  be  obtained. 

It  there  were  booklets  or  pamphlets  in  the  packet  of  which  you  would  have  liked 
personal  copies,  you  can  receive  them  by  writing  the  publishers. 


Publications 

Sears  Hidden  Value  Series: 

How  to  Select  Window  Treatments 
Selecting  Fashions 
Fashions  in  Dining 
Your  Space  Age  Kitchen 
How  to  Select  Floor  Coverings 
Let's  Decorate  the  Bathroom 
How  to  Select  Furniture 
How  to  Select  Young  Underfashions 
How  to  Select  Infants  & Children's 
Clothing 


Addresses 

Sears  Consumer  Information  Services 
7401  Skokie  Blvd. 

Skokie,  Illinois  60076 


Quick  & Easy  Ways  with  Salmon 
Salmon:  the  perfect  snack  food 


Canned  Salmon  Institute 
3100  South  176th 
Seattle,  Washington  98188 


Money  Management  Booklets:  25c  each 
Your  Budget 
Children’s  Spending 
For  Young  Moderns 
Your  Food  Dollar 
Your  Clothing  Dollar 
Your  Housing  Dollar 
Your  Home  Furnishings  Dollar 
Ycur  Equipment  Dollar 
Your  Shopping  Dollar 
Your  Automobile  Dollar 
Your  Health  & Recreation  Dollar 
Your  Savings  & Investment  Dollar 


Mind  Your  Money  Leaflets: 
When  You  Spend 
O You  Shop 
ERIC  You  Use  Credit 


25c/set 


Money  Management  Institute 
Household  Finance  Corporation 
Prudential  Plaza 
Chicago,  Illinois  60601 


ZZQ\ 


1971  Housewares  & Gifts  Report 
(January  71  - $1.25) 

1971  Home  Entertainment  Product  Report 
($1.25) 

1971  Home  Furnishings  Report 
(May  71  - $1.25) 

Consumer  Guide 
Circulation  Office 
P.  0.  Box  385 
Evanston,  Illinois  60204 

Managing  Your  Family’s  Credit 

National  Foundation  for  Consumer 
Credit,  INC. 

1819  "HM  Street,  N.  W. 
Washington,  D.  C.  20006 

Standards  for  Kitchen  Cabinets 

National  Kitchen  Cabinet  Assoc. 
1941  Bishop  Lane 
Louisville,  Kentucky  40218 

Conrad  Consumer's  Survival  Manual 

Bureau  of  Consumer  Protection 
711  State  Office  Building 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  19130 

Credit  Cards:  Thirty  Days  to  Reality  - 15$ 

(by  Elsie  Fetterman) 

Publications  Room 
University  of  Connecticut 
Storrs,  Connecticut  06268 

How  Much  Health  Is  There  in  "Health"  Foods?  Readers  Digest  Assoc.,  INC. 
Reprint  from  May  1963  issue  of  Readers  Digest  Pleasantville,  New  York  10570 


Home  Lighting  Summary  Book 

Better  Light  Better  Sight  Bureau 

750  Third  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10017 

Teens  & Money 

Stewardship  Council 
1505  Race  Street 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  19102 

A Family  Guide  to  Property  & Liability 
Insurance 

Insurance  Information  Institute 

110  William  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10038 

Let’s  All  Make  Cookies 

Consumer  Education  Department 
Lever  Brothers  Company 
New  York,  New  York  10000 

22C5 


The  Handbook  of  Gardening  - 95$ 
(Paperback  Book) 

Robert  A.  Farmer  & Assoc.,  INC, 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts  023 

1*001  Decorating  Ideas  - Spring  1971 
(Quarterly  Magazine) 

Conso  Publishing  Co. 

149  5th  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10010 

Instant  Beauty  with  Wash  ’n*  Wear  Wigs 

Essandess  Special  Editions 
Simon  & Schuster,  INC. 

630  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10020 

Guide  to  Man-Made  Fibers 

Educational  Director 

Man-Made  Fiber  Producers  Assoc.,  INC. 

350  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10001 

Grandmother* s Household  Hints  - 95$ 
(Paperback  Book) 

Paperback  Library  INC. 

260  Park  Avenue  South 
New  York,  New  York  10010 

Public  Affairs  Pamphlets:  25$  each 

No.  141  Enjoy  Your  Child  - Ages  1,2,  & 3 

Public  Affairs  Pamphlets 
381  Park  Avenue  South 

No.  144  Understand  Your  Child  - From  6 to  12  New  York*  New  York,  10016 


No.  154  How  to  Discipline  Your  Children 
No.  163  3 to  6:  Your  Child  Starts  Sctyool 
No.  302A  How  to  Stretch  Your  Money 
No.  348A  A Guide  to  Consumer  Credit 
No.  382  Buyer,  Be  Wary! 

No.  409  Funeral  Costs  & Death  Benefits 
No.  413  New  Ways  to  Better  Communities 
No.  438  Parent-Teenager  Communication 
No.  445  Helping  Your  Child  Speak  Correctly 
No.  453  The  Responsible  Consumer 

The  U.  S.  Government  Sewing  Book  - 95$ 
The  Family  Book  of  First  Aid  - 95$ 
(Paperback  Books) 

Awards  Books 
P.  0.  Box  2080 
Grand  Central  Station 
New  York,  New  York  10017 

Good  Housekeeping’s  100  Great  Budget  Dinners 
1971  Edition 

The  Hearst  Corporation 

959  Eighth  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10019 

2206 


Feeding  a Crowd 

General  Foods  Corporation 
Dept.  R0,  250  North  Street 
White  Plains,  New  York  10602 

The  Sweater  Primer 
The  Magic  Rinse 
The  Starch  Primer 
Fancy  Fabrics 
Beautiful  Batik 
Creative  Crafts 
New  Variations  in  Salads 
Sandwiches  Plain  fit  Fancy 

Consumer  Service  Department 
Best  Foods 

A Division  of  CPC  International  INC. 

International  Plaza 

Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey  07632 

Gel  Power 

If  Nature  Threw  You  One  Curve  Too  Many 
Jiffy  Gelatine  Dishes 

Knox  Gelatine,  INC. 
Johnstown,  New  York  12095 

Nutrition:  a Sound  Investment 

Consumer  Services  Department 
Quaker  Oats  Company 
Merchandise  Mart 
Chicago,  Illinois  60654 

Vitamins  & Your  Health 

National  Vitamin  Foundation 
250  West  57th  Street 
New  York  , New  York  10019 

How  to  Be  a Better  Shopper 

Regional  Consumer  Affairs  Represent- 
ative 

The  Sperry  & Hutchinson  Company 
3385  South  Bannock 
Englewood,  Colorado  80110 

3 Easy  Recipes  for  Finishing  Furniture 
How  to  Have  a Prettier  Room 

Consumer  Education  Dept. 

Johnson's  Wax 

Racine,  Wisconsin  53400 

Shoes  for  the  Family 
Penney' s Fashions  & Fabrics  Spring/ 
Summer  1971 
Polyester  Fabric  File 
Fabric  Descriptions 
Home  Furnishings  News 

J.  C.  Penney  Company,  INC. 
Educational  Relations 
1301  Avenue  of  the  Americas 
New  York,  New  York  10019 

RC  30  Foods 
RC  31  Clothing 
RC  32  Home  Furnishings 
RC  33  Dollar  Sense 
(Each  costs  about  50<?) 

Co-Ed  Better  Buymanship  Books 
904  Sylvan  Avenue 

Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey  07632 
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Nutrition  Today 

(Bimonthly  Magazine) 

Rates:  $6. 00/year 

$1.25  Single  copies 

Nutrition  Today 

1140  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.  W, 

Washington,  D.  C.  20036 

DuPont  Fiber  Facts 
Facts  About  Fibers 
Let’s  Talk  About  Carpets 
Hoisery  Handbook 

Home  Sewing  Suggestions  with  Fabrics 
containing  Nylon,  Dacron,  & Orion 
How  to  Buy  Upholstered  Furniture 

Public  Relations  Department 
E.  I.  DuPont  De  Nemours  & Co. 
Wilmington,  Delaware  19898 

Drug  Abuse:  The  Chemical  Cop-out 
Adolescence  for  Adults 

Mr.  Selvig 

Blue  Cross  - Blue  Shield  Office 
301  South  8th 

Fargo,  North  Dakota  58102 

Today’s  New  Wool  in  Contract  Upholstery 
Today’s  New  Wool  for  Commercial  Carpets 
Today’s  New  Wool  in  Commercial  Blankets 

Wool  Bureau  INC. 

1088  Merchandise  Mart 
Chicago,  Illinois  60654 

Foods  Lesson  Plan  - ’’Convenience  Product” 
Study 

Consumer  Education  Department 
Lever  Brothers  Company 
390  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10022 

Know  Your  Pellon  Nonwovens 
The  Inside  Story  of  Knits,  Nonwovens,  & 
Fusibles 

Educational  Department 
Pellon  Corporation 
1120  Avenue  of  the  Americas 
New  York,  New  York  10036 

Let’s  Talk  About  Furniture  Quality  & 
Construction 

Let’s  Talk  About  Upholstery  Fabrics 
Let’s  Talk  About  Furniture  Styling 

Consumer  Education  Division 
Kroehler  Manufacturing  Company 
Naperville,  Illinois  60540 

The  Concern  for  Quality 

National  Association  of  Manufacturers 

277  Park  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10017 

Making  the  Most  of  Your  Money 

Educational  Division 
Institute  of  Life  Insurance 
Health  Insurance  Institute 
277  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10017 

ERIC 
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Planning  Your  Trousseau  - 5c 

Your  Dream  Wardrobe  - 5C 

Coats  & Suits  & You  - 5C 

There  Is  Nothing  Like  a Dress  - 5C 

The  Many  Looks  of  Sportswear  - 5c 

Having-a-Baby  Clothes  - 5c 

Fashions  Called  Lingerie  **  5c 

How  to  Dress  Your  Little  Girl  - 5c 

Mother- Daughter  Guide  to  Fashion  - 5c 

Your  College  Wardrobe  - 5c 

Travel  in  Style  - Free 

Girdles  & Bras  - Free 


Consumer  Service  Division 
Union  Label  Department 
International  Ladles  * Garment 
Workers1  Union 
275  Seventh  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10001 


A Girl  & Her  Figure  - 25c 
Heart  Disease  - 10c 

Lower  Cost  Meals  That  Please  in  Our  Senior 
Years  - 15 C 


National  Dairy  Council 
111  North  Canal  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60606 


A 1.77:1/6  Family  Fare,  Food  Management  fir 
Recipes  - 45c 

A 1.77:124  Lamb  in  Family  Meals  - 15c 
A 1.77:127  Milk  in  Family  Meals  - 15c 
A 1.77:103/2  Eggs  in  Family  Meals  - 15c 
A 1.77:105/2  Vegetables  in  Family  Meals  - 15c 
A 1.77:110/2  Poultry  in  Family  Meals  - 15c 
A 1.77:112  Cheese  in  Family  Meals  - 15c 
A 1.77:144  How  to  Buy  Eggs  - 5c 
FS  13.111:43/2  Additives  in  Our  Food  - 15c 
FS  13.111:41/2  How  Safe  Is  Our  Food?  - 2Gc 
FS  17.210:424  Smoking,  Health,  fit  You  - 15c 
FS  14,111:8  Infant  Care  - 20c 
FS  3,52:35b  Social  Security  Information  for 
Young  Families  - 10c 
FS  3.52:29  If  You  Become  Disabled  - 15C 
FS  3.52:35  Recent  Improvements  in  Your  Social 
Security  - 10c 

FS  3.25/2:965/2  Health  Insurance  for  People 
65  or  Older  - 10c 

FS  17.210:423  Your  Teenage  Children  & Smoking 
- 15c 

Pr  36.8:C76/Si2  Be  Sure  Before  You  Sign  - 10c 
Pr  36.8:C76/K75  Knock,  Knock  - 10c 
A 1.77:99/2  Planning  Bathrooms  - 15c 
Handbook  for  Emergencies 


Superintendent  of  Documents 
Government  Printing  Office 
Washington,  D.  C.  20402 

(The  series  of  numbers  is  the 
catalog  numbers  to  order  the 
publications  by.  This  list 
is  not  a complete  listing  of 
the  homemaking  bulletings 
available  from  the  printing 
office.  If  interested,  you 
may  order  their  complete 
bibliography  of  publications.) 


Social  Security  Benefits 
Social  Security:  What  It  Means  for  Parents 
of  a Mentally  Retarded  Child 


United  States  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  & Welfare 
Social  Security  Administration 
(Obtain  from  your  local  Social 
Security  Office) 
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Know  Your  Canned  Foods 
It's  on  the  Label 
Focus  on  Canned  Foods 

Home  Economics  - Consumer  Service 
National  Canners  Association 
] 133  20th  Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.  C.  20036 

Youth  fit  Money  - 75c 

National  Education  Association 
1201  16th  Street,  N.  W. 
Washington,  D.  C.  20036 

Family  Feeding  For  Fitness  & Fun 

American  Dairy  Association 
20  North  Wacker  Drive 
Chicago*  Illinois  60606 

8 Easy  Steps  to  Cover  Your  Shoes  - $1,00 

Mary  Fu^elle  Bintliff 
P.  0*  Box  5634 

Riverside,  California  92501 

The  Total  Look  in  Interior  Design 

Milady  Publishing  Corp. 
3839  White  Plains  Road 
Bronx,  New  York  10467 

Money  Management  for  Children 
Money  Management  for  Young  Couples 
Problems  Facing  the  Consumer 
Everybody’s  Money 

(Magazine  for  credit  union  members) 

Education  Department 
CUNA  International,  INC. 
Box  431 

Madison,  Wisconsin  53701 

How  to  Underline  or  Line  a Skirt  with 
Klopman's  Keynofce-Plua 

Klopman  Mills,  INC. 

1345  Avenue  of  the  Americas 
New  York,  New  York  10019 

Form  78YG  Wash- in  or  Wash-out? 

Laundry  Tips 

Form  CL69  Dial- a- Fabric,  Laundry  Recipes 
Form  57YG  How  to  Read  a Hang tag 
Form  19YG  Removing  Spots  & Stains 
The  Encyclopedia  of  Home  Laundry  - 50c 

Home  Service 

The  Maytteg  Company 

Newton,  Iowa  50208 

Gardening  Handbook  - 95<? 

(Paperback  by  T.  H.  Everett) 

Fawcett  Publications,  INC. 
Greenwich,  Connecticut  06830 

9 

Consumer  Reports 
(Monthly  Magazine) 
Rates 5 $8.Cd/l  year 

$14*00/2  years 
$18.00/3  years 

Subscription  Director 
Consumer  Reports 
P.O.  Box  1000 

Mount  Vernon,  New  York  10550 

Unir  - ivisibie  Zippers 
Ala  ■ ( rything  You  Need  to  Know  About 

Sewing  on  Polyester  Fabrics 


Unique  Zippers 
4120  Stoneway  North 
Seattle,  Washington  98103 


Sewing  with  Special  Fabrics  - Lingerie 
Sawing  with  Special  Fabrics  - Knits 
Sewing  with  Special  Fabrics  - Velvet 
How  to  Sew  on  Special  Fabrics  - Plaids 
Inside  Story  of  Fashion  - Linings,  Interfacings 
Fit  la  Fundamental  to  Fashion 


Education  Department 
Vogue/Butterick  Pattern  Service 
161  6th  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10013 


How  to  Hang  Pictures  & Decorative  Good  Housekeeping 

Arrangements  (single  sheet)  57th  Street  at  8th  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10019 


Sew  It  Yourself  with  Cannon  Towels  & Sheets 


Cannon  Homemaking  Service 
Cannon  Mills,  INC. 

New  York,  New  York  10020 


Betty  Crockets  The  How  & Why  of  Packaging 
Betty  Crocker's  Cooky  Wise 
Betty  Crocker's  Flair  with  Pros tings  & 
Desserts 

Beating  the  High  Cost  of  Eating 

From  Folk  Costume  to  Modern  Fashion  - 50c 
McCall's  Fashion  Workshop  - 25$ 

Wardrobe  .Planning  Guide  (Wall  Chart)  - 10$ 
Figure  Your  Type  (Wall  Chart)  - 20$ 

KNITS  - 35$ 

McCall's  You-Do-It-Decorating 
Spring  Edition  - 75$ 


General  Mills,  INC. 

9200  Wayzata  Boulevard 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota  55440 


McCall  Pattern  Company 
Educational  Department 
230  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10017 


Talon  Makes  It 

Centered  Applications  - Zippers 
Lapped  Applications  - Zippers 
Talon  Announces  the  Disappearance  of  the 
Zipper 

Make  It  with  Talon 
Notions  in  Knits 


Talon  Educational  Services 
41  East  51e t Street 
New  York,  New  York  10022 


Simplicity's  KNITS 
Simplicity  Sewing  Book  - $1.00 


Educational  Division 
Simplicity  Pattern  Co. 

200  Madison  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10016 
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Home  Repair 

(1971  Magazine  - $1,00) 

Science  & Mechanics  Publishing  Co, 

229  Park  Avenue  South 

Nev  York,  New  York  10003 

Low-cost  Cooking  Ideas 
(Magazine  - $1.00) 

Special  Interest  Publications 
Magazine  Division  of  Meredith  Carp, 
1716  Locust 

Des  Moine,  Iowa  50303 

Stain  Removal  Guide 

Speed  Queen  Company 

32-04  Northern  Boulevard 

Long  Island  City,  New  York  11101 

Mobile  Home  Maintenance 

Mobile  Home  Manufacturers  Assoc. 
20  North  Wacker  Drive 
Chicago,  Illinois  60606 

Handbook  of  Stitches  - Cost  ???? 

(by  Grete  Petersen  & Elsie  Svennas) 
Reinhold  Craft  Cards  - $1.95 

Van  Nostrand  Reinhold  Company 

450  West  3 3rd  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10001 

So  Now  You  Must  Keep  House  - But  How? 

Bissc.il  Home  Service  Institute 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan  49501 

The  ABC's  of  First  Aid 

The  Norwich  Pharmacal  Company 
Norwich,  New  York  13815 

Think  Spaghetti! 

Macaroni  Makes  Sense/Cents  in  the 
Seventies 

National  Macaroni  Institute 

P.  0.  Box  336 

Palatine,  Illinois  60076 

2212 
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PLAHNED-OVERS,  LEFTOVERS  OR  WASTE? 


A couple,  .of  frankfurters? 

Make  a mock  ham  spread.  Chop  or  grind  the 
frankfurters.  Blend  with  3 tablespoons 
Mayonnaise,  1 teaspoon  Worcestershire,  and  a 
small  sweet  pickle  (chopped).  Makes  a 
delightful  sandwich, 

Egg  7-QlkS? 

Use  them  in  baked  custard,  cakes,  cookies, 
homemade  noodles,  or  even  scrambled  eggs. 

Or  simmer  the  yolks  in  water  until  hard 
cooked.  Mince  with  a fork  and  use  it  as  a 
garnish  on  foods,  or  add  it  to  a tossed 
salad  or  moisten  with  mayonnaise  and  add 
chopped  olives  for  a sandwich  spread.  Or 
eat  the  hard  cooked  yolk  with  salt. 

About  \ cup  whole  kernel  com? 

Make  com  fritters.  To  com  add  1 egg 
beaten  until  light.  Then  add  3 tablespoons 
flour,  \ teaspoon  baking  powder,  1/8 
teaspoon  salt,  pinch  nr .meg.  Bake  on  oiled 
griddle  using  tablespoon  of  batter  for  each 
fritter. 

Slices  of  Pry  Bread? 

Make  French  Toast,  Combine  beaten  eggs 
with  milk  and  sugar.  Dip  bread  into  batter 
and  fry.  Or  for  a large  family  tiy  baking 
or  broiling  the  French  Toast  - takes  less 
time  than  frying. 

Leftover  cooked  macaroni? 

Make  a salad.  Combine  tuna  or  diced 
chicken,  diced  celery,  diced  pickles  or 
olives  with  the  macaroni.  Moisten  with 
mayonnaise.  Season  & serve. 

Leftover  cooked  beef? 

Make  easy  Beef  Stroganoff.  Cut  beef  into 
thin  slices  & saute  in  shortening.  Add  2 cups 
sliced  mushrooms,  2 tablespoons  minced  onion, 
& half  cup  bouillon.  Cook  over  low  heat  5 
minutes.  Stir  in  a cup  of  sour  cream  & heat 
through.  Serve  over  buttered  noodles. 


Provides  lour  Family  With, 


Mock  Ham  Sandwich=1  serving  from 
the  Bread  & Cereal  Group 


1 Egg=1  requirement  from  the  Meat 
Group 


Com  Ftitters=1  serving  from  the 
Vegetable  & Fruit  Group 


French  Toast=1  serving  from  the 
Bread  & Cereal  Group 


Macaroni  Salad=1  serving  from  the 
Bread  & Cereal  Group 


Beef  Stroganoff=1  serving  from  the 
Meat  Group 

=1  serving  from  the 
Bread  & Cereal  Group 

=A  partial  serving 
from  the  Milk  Group 


■ O 
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Flyer  No,  1,  Prepared  for  "Consumers  in  the  Know"  Project,  Center  School  District, 
Center,  North  Dakota  58530 
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to  Good  Eating 


Use  Daily: 


3 or  more  glasses  milk  - Children 
smaller  glasses  for  some  children  under  8 

4 or  more  glasses  — Teen-agers 

2 or  more  glasses  - Adults 

Cheese,  ice  cream  and  other  milk- 
made  foods  can  supply  part  of  the  milk 


Build  Meals  Around  These  FOUR  IMPORTANT  FOOD  GROUPS 


MILK  GROUP...  Use  daily 

3 or  more  glasses  milk — children ; 4 or  more— teen- 
agers (smaller  glasses  for  some  children  under  8) 

2 or  more  glasses— adults 

3 or  more  glasses— pregnant  women 

4 or  more  glasses— nursing  women 

(a  glass — 8 ounces  or  Va  quart  of  milk) 

Needs  of  some  younger  children  may  be  met  by  smaller  serv- 
ings. That  is,  a 6-ounce  glass  may  replace  an  8-ounce  glass. 
These  quantities  of  milk  provide  about  Va  of  the  day's  calcium 
recommended  for  good  nutrition. 

Milk  is  our  main  source  of  calcium  in  foods.  For  calcium  . . . 

] slice  American  cheese  (1  oz.)  = Va  glass  milk 
Vi  cup  creamed  cottage  cheese  = Vi  glass  milk 
Vi  cup  [Va  pint)  ice  cream  = Va  glass  milk 
Milk  also  contributes  fine  quality  protein,  vitamins— espe- 
cially riboflavin  and  vitamin  A— and  many  other  nutrients. 


For  children,  3 glasses  of  milk  supply  % to  all  the  protein 
recommended  daily  and  all  the  riboflavin. 

For  adults,  2 glasses  of  milk  supply  about  Va  the  protein  and 
about  Vi  the  riboflavin. 

Skim  milk  lacks  whole  milk’s  fat  and  vitamin  A (unless  forti- 
fied); other  food  values  are  the  same,  calories  less. 

One  glass  of  skim  milk  plus  1 scant  tablespoon  of  butter 
equals  the  food  values  of  whole  r.tilk. 

Butter  supplies  milk’s  flavorful  and  easily  digested  fat  along 
with  its  vitamin  A. 

Use  milk  as  a beverage  and  in  cooking— in  hot  cereals,  milk 
soups,  white  sauces,  puddings  and  custards.  Pour  on  fruit, 
cereal  and  puddings. 

The  combination  of  milk  with  cereal  or  bread  is  excellent, 
especially  in  meals  where  little  or  no  meat  or  eggs  are 
served.  The  proteins  in  milk  make  those  in  cereals  and 
bread  more  useful  in  the  body. 


MEAT  GROUF  . . . Use  2 or  more  servings  daily 

Meat,  fish,  poultry,  eggs,  or  cheese— with  dry  beans, 
peas,  nuts  or  peanut  butter  as  alternates 

Use  amounts  of  these  foods  to  supply  at  /east  as  much  pro- 
tein as  that  in  4 ounces  of  cooked  lean  meat  (about  Vi 
pound  raw). 

Good  practices  to  follow  are 
An  egg  a day  or  at  least  3 to  5 a week 
Liver,  heart,  kidney,  or  sweetbread  about  once  a week 

Other  kinds  of  meat,  fish,  poultry  or  cheese;  4 to  5 or 
more  times  a week 

With  dried  beans,  peas,  nuts  or  peanut  butter,  serve  milk 
or  cheese.  The  animal  protein  makes  the  vegetable 
protein  more  useful  in  the  body. 


Foods  in  the  meat  group  are  counted  on  to  supply  about  Vi 
the  protein  recommended  daily  for  good  nutrition. 

Two  servings  for  an  adult  might  be,  for  example  . . . 

1 medium  serving  meat  (3  ounces,  cooked)  -f  1 egg 

Choose  combinations  from  the  following  which  are  about 
equal  in  amount  of  protein  . . . 

1 ounce  cooked  lean  meat,  poultry,  or  fish 

i egg 

1 slice  cheese,  American  or  Swiss  (1  ounce) 

2 rounded  tablespoons  creamed  cottage  cheese  (2  ounces) 
2 tablespoons  peanut  butter  (1  ounce) 

Vi  cup  cooked  dried  beans  or  peas 
Eggs  and  meat,  especially  liver,  are  important  for  iron; 
also  for  B*vitamins.  Pork  supplies  large  amounts  of  the 
B-vitamin,  thiamine.  The  legumes— dried  beans,  peas, 
nuts— are  good  sources  of  iron  and  thiamine,  but  their 
protein  should  be  supplemented  with  an  animal  protein. 


VEGETABLES  & FRUITS . . . Use  4 or  more  servings  daily 
Include  a dark  green  leafy  or  deep  yellow  vegetable 
or  yellow  fruit  at  least  3 to  4 times  a week  for  vitamin 
A;  a citrus  fruit,  or  tomatoes,  or  other  good  source  of 
vitamin  C every  day. 

Use  other  vegetables  and  fruits  for  variety  as  well  as  their 
minerals,  vitamins,  and  roughage. 

Use  potatoes  frequently  for  all  these  food  values  plus  food 
energy. 

Use  fresh,  canned  or  frozen  vegetables  and  fruits. 

Save  food  values  and  flavors  of  vegetables  by  cooking 
quickly  in  small  amount  of  water. 

Dried  fruits  are  valuable  for  iron.  ‘ 


A serving  is  Vi  cup  or  more. 

Foods  in  this  group  should  supply  over  half  the  vitamin  A 
and  all  of  the  vitamin  C recommended  daily  for  good 
nutrition. 


Vegetables  & fruits 
high  in  vitamin  A 
broccoli,  chard 
all  "greens” 
kale,  spinach 
carrots 

sweet  potatoes 
tomatoes 

cantaloupe,  apricots 


These  are  about  equal 
in  vitamin  C 

1 medium  orange,  Va  cup  juice 
Vi  grapefruit,  Va  cup  juice 

2 medium  tomatoes,  2 cups  juice 
Vi  large  cantaloupe 

1 cup  strawberries 
Va  cup  broccoli 

1 Vi  cups  cabbage,  raw,  shredded 


BREAD5  & CEREALS  . . , Use  4 or  more  servings  daily 
Use  enriched  or  whole  grain  products.  Check  labels! 

Choose  from  breads,  cooked  and  ready-to-eat  cereals,  corn- 
meal,  crackers,  grits,  spaghetti  and  macaroni,  noodles, 
rice,  quick  breads  and  other  baked  goods  if  made  with 
whole  grain  or  enriched  flour. 


A serving  is  1 slice  bread;  Vi  to  Va  cup  cereal. 

Foods  in  this  group  supply  valuable  amounts  of  protein,  iron, 
several  B-vitamins,  and  food  energy. 

Cereals  cooked  and/or  served  with  milk  and  breads  made 
with  milk  are  improved  in  quality  of  protein  as  well  as 
quantity  of  protein,  minerals,  and  vitamins. 


ADDITIONAL  FOOD5  . . . The  foods  recommended  form  the 
foundation  for  a good  diet.  In  general,  use  smaller  serv- 
ings for  young  children;  more  or  larger  servings  may  be 
needed  by  teen-agers,  pregnant  and  lactating  women. 


Most  nutrient  needs  are  met  by  the  amounts  of  foods  sug- 
gested by  the  ’’Guide."  Special  attention  must  be  given 
to  food  sources  of  iron  for  young  children,  teen-agers  and 
women.  Liver,  eggs,  meat,  legumes,  dried  fruit,  dark  green 
leafy  vegetables,  enriched  or  whole  grain  breads  and 
cereals  are  good  iron  sources. 


1970.  3rd  Edition-Copyright  1958,  1964,  Notiono!  Dairy  Council, 


More  food  for  energy,  calories,  is  usually  required.  The 
amount  varies  with  age,  sire,  and  activity.  Food  from  the 
four  groups  helps  to  achieve  an  adequate  diet. 


Calorie  restricted  diets  can  be  pleasing  and  satisfying  when 
energy  comes  mostly  from  foods  in  these  four  groups. 

Some  source  of  vitamin  D should  be  included  for  infants  and 
children,  pregnnt  and  lactating  women,  and  adults  getting 
little  sunshine.  Good  sources  are  vitamto©Kl$  CWfCOTA 
oils,  and  direct  sunshine. 
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THINK  TWICE  . , ABOUT  POTATOES 


Con;u>-.f-  i-  t!v  K o ■. ,v  rrr.;fa,-n 


M.  t 


Ctln'er  i.or.h  Uk. id  5oo30 

Are  you  diet  conscious?  Hare  you  eliminated  potatoes?  Bo  you  think  that 
they  are  high  in  calories?  If  your  answer  is  yes  — think  twice  about  potatoes. 


A Potato 

Potatoes  can  be  prepared  in  many  different  ways ! 


in  Number 
of  Calories, 


POTATO  CHIPS 


FRENCH  FRIED 


“ 1*0  calories 

for  \ cup 


60  calories 
for  5g  cup 


3 90  calories 

for  a medium  potato 


1 1 5 calories 
for  10  chips 


* 1 55  calories 

for  10  pieces 


PAN  FRIED 


* 230  calories 
for  \ cup 


Can  you  figure  the  cost  of  each? 

(Tiy  preparing  potatoes  as  in  some  of  the  recipes  on  the  back, ) 


O 
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POTATO  DUMPLINGS 


2 cups  riced  cooked  potatoes,  3/h  teaspoon  salt 

firmly  packed 

3A  cup  sifted  all-purpose  flour 

1 egg,  beaten 

Combine  all  ingredients  and  mix  thoroughly.  'With  floured  hands, 
roll  into  balls  1 to  1%  inches  in  diameterj  roll  in  Hour  and  drop  into 
gently  boiling  salted  water.  Simmer,  covered,  about  10  minutes.  Remove 
dumplings  with  a whisk  or  slotted  spoon.  Serve  with  braised,  roast,  or 
stewed  meats,  with  or  without  gravy,  fields  12  medium  dumplings. 

CORN  FLAKE  POTATOES 

Pare  6 medium  potatoes.  Melt  3 tablespoons  of  butter  with  2 table- 
spoons of  Heinz  steak  sauce.  Dry  potatoes  with  a towel.  Roll  in  butter 
mixture  and  then  in  crushed  com  flakes.  Place  on  oiled  shallow  pan. 

Bake  at  350  degrees  for  1-1%  hours. 

DUCHESS  POTATOES 

1 egg  or  egg  yolk  2 cups  well-seasoned  mashed 

k cup  grated  Cheddar  cheese  potatoes 

(l  ounce),  optional  Paprika 

Add  egg  and,  if  used,  grated  cheese,  to  mashed  potatoes.  Beat  until 
light  and  fluffy.  Pile  in  greased  2-cup  baking  dish  and  brown  in  hot  oven 
(1*25  degrees)  about  20  minutes.  Sprinkle  with  paprika  and  serve.  Serves  H. 

EGG  AND  POTATO  SCRAMBLE 

2 slices  bacon  1*  eggs,  beaten  , 

li  medium-sized  potatoes,  sliced  thin  h cup  milk 

1 teaspoon  salt 

Fry  bacon  slices  and  remove  from  frying  pan.  Fry  potatoes  in  the 
fat  until  they  are  well  browned,  sprinkling  with  salt  as  browning  starts. 
Cover  pan  closely.  Cook  over  low  heat  until  potatoes  are  tender. 

Combine  eggs,  milk,  and  pepper.  Pour  over  potatoes  in  pan  and  cook 
slowly,  stirring  until  eggs  are  set.  Crumble  bacon  slices  and  add  just 
before  removing  pan  from  heat.  Serves  h. 
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A CONSUMERS  IN  TEE  KNOW  CALENDAR 


An  informed  consumer  can  predict  (often  months  in  advance)  when  prices  will  be  lower 
on  certain  types  of  merchandise.  Knowing  when  seasonal  sales  and  annual  promotions 
are  likely  to  occur  may  save  you  as  much  as  152  to  30%  on  many  items.  Look  ahead  on 
your  Consumers  in  the  Know  Calendar  to  see  when  you  can  expect  to  find  bargains. 


JANUARY 

FEBRUARY 

MARCH 

"White  Sales"  on  sheets, 
blankets,  towels;  store- 
wide clearances;  men’s 
coats  & shirts;  shoes; 
furs;  furniture;  small 
appliances;  freezers; 
refrigerators;  clothes 
dryers;  water  heaters; 
Christmas  cards  & 
decorations. 

"Washington’s  Birthday" 
Sales;  furniture;  rugs; 
bedding;  mattresses; 
housewares;  TV;  radio; 
drapes;  china;  glassware; 
clothes  dryers;  air 
conditioners;  used  cars 
price  reductions;  seat 
covers  for  cars. 

Housewares;  china;  silver- 
ware; garden  supplies; 
luggage;  spring  clothing; 
washing  machines;  clothes 
dryers. 

APRIL 

MAY 

JUNE 

Spring  cleaning  sup- 
plies; garden  supplies; 
men’s  & boy’s  suits; 
women’s  & children’s 
coats;  dresses;  millin- 
ery; ranges;  washing 
machines;  clothes 
dryers. 

TV  sets;  washing  ma- 
chines; tires;  lingerie; 
handbags;  silver;  "White 
Sales";  soaps  & cleaning 
aids;  gifts  for  "June 
Brides". 

Dresses;  piece  goods; 
swimwear;  sportswear;  home 
improvements;  building 
materials;  lumber;  washing 
machines;  refrigerators; 
air  conditioners;  TV  sets. 

JULY 

AUGUST 

SEPTEMBER 

Summer  clearances 
after  the  Fourth; 
lingerie;  handbags; 
hosiery;  sportswear; 
millinery;  children's 
wear;  men’s  shirts; 
shoes;  floor  cover- 
ings; appliances; 
fuel  oil;  toiletries. 

Clearance  of  summer 
clothing;  back-to-school 
specials;  women’s  & 
children’s  coats;  men's 
& boy’s  suits;  men’s 
coats;  rugs;  furniture; 
bedding;  "White  Sales"; 
hardware;  paints;  drapes; 
air  conditioners;  tires. 

"Labor  Day"  Sales;  back- 
to-school  specials;  house- 
wares;  china;  silver;  glass- 
ware; piece  goods;  fabrics; 
hardware;  paints;  new  cars — 
current  model  clearances; 
batteries;  mufflers. 

OCTOBER 

NOVEMBER 

DECEMBER 

"Columbus  Day"  Sales; 
furs  & fur-trimmed 
winter  clothing. 

"Veterans’  Day"  Sales; 
"Thanksgiving  Day"  Sales; 
pre-Christmas  specials; 
women’s  & children’s 
coats;  piece  goods;  fab- 
rics; ranges;  water 
heaters;  blankets;  linens; 
used  cars  price  reductions; 
seat  covers  for  cars. 

Late  in  the  month,  winter 
clothing;  after  Christmas, 
raarkdowns  on  toys  & gifts; 
used  cars  price  reductions. 

Vlvpr  No. 
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BONE  UP  ON  BEEF 


Confused  by  all  the  different  names  given  to  cuts  of  meat?  Learn 


T-bone  steak 
Porterhouse 
steak 

Strip  loin* 
Tenderloin* 


Rib  steak 
Club  steak 
Rib  roast 
Rolled  rib 
roast* 


Sirloin  steak 
Sirloin  roast 
Top  sirloin 
steak 


Shoulder  stetk 
Round  steak 
Chuck  steak 
Chuck  roast 
Rump  roast* 


Chuck  steak 
Chuck  roast 


(WITH  DRY  HEAT) 


(WITH  MOIST  HEAT) 


for 

DRY 

or 

MOIST 

COOKING 

METHODS 


Oven- roasting:  Roast  in  a slow  oven  (325 
degrees).,  fat  side  up,  on  a rack  in  a 
low,  open  pan.  Do  not  sear  or  add  water. 
Use  a meat  thermometer  (for  roasting 
only)  140  degrees  - rare,  160  - medium, 
170  - well-done. 

Oven-broiling:  Preheat  broiler  to  degree 
required  by  your  range  for  best  results. 
Slash  fat  edge  of  1 to  2 inch  thick  steak 
Broil  on  rack  3 inches  from  heat  until 
done  as  desired.  Turn  once. 

Pan-broiling  & Frying:  Steaks  thinner 
than  1 inch  may  be  broiled  in  heavy, 
lightly  greased,  open  skillet.  Brown  on 
both  sides.  Reduce  heat.  Turn  as 
necessary  to  cook  evenly.  Use  no  water. 
Season.  To  pan-fry,  use  slightly  more 
fat. 


Braising- in eludes  pot 
roasting  & stewing:  Season 
meat  or  dip  into  seasoned 
flour.  Brown  slowly  in  a 
small  amount  of  hot  fat, 
turning  to  brown  evenly, 
in  a heavy  skillet  or 
kettle.  Add  herbs,  spices 
& vegetables  for  additional 
seasoning,  & a small 
amount  of  liquid.  Cover 
& cook  until  fork- tender 
on  top  of  range  or  in  a 
350  degree  oven. 


With  this  one  rule  for  all:  LOW  TEMPERATURE  .......  for  retention  of  high  quality 

meat  protein,  flavor,  juiciness  & tenderness,  & to  reduce  shrinkage. 

*Cuts  with  these  labels  will  appear  boneless  in  the  store  because  the  bone  will 
have  been  removed. 


ERIC 


Source:  Martha  Logan,  Swift  Premium  Company 
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Should  You  Use  Credit? 


Ask  yourself  these  questions  before  you  decide 
to  buy  on  credit  or  borrow  money. 

Do  I need  it? 

Do  I need  it  now? 

Is  having  it  now  worth  the  extra  money  I 
must  pay  to  use  credit? 

Can  I make  the  payments? 

Will  I pay  too  much  interest? 

What  good  will  it  do  me? 

What  will  I go  without  to  pay  for  it? 

Is  it  worth  the  risk  of  losing  the  money 
I have  put  into  it  if  I can't  finish 
paying  for  it? 

Am  I buying  (or  borrowing)  from  a fair 
and  honest  person? 

Should  I risk  owing  so  much  money  that  I 
won't  be  able  to  get  more  if  I get  sick 
or  have  an  accident? 

Think  about  your  answers.  Is  it  best  to  use 
credit  or  to  wait  until  you  can  pay  cash? 

Remember. . . 

Make  sure  you  have  more  and  better  reasons 
for  using  credit  than  for  not  using  it. 


ERIC 
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Have  You  Used  Credit  To: 


- Buy  things  you  need  when  you  don't  have  enough  cash  to 
pay  for  them? 

- Buy  things  you  can  use  while  you  pay  for  them? 

- Get  better  service  on  something  needing  repairs?  (If 
you  still  owe  money  on  the  item,  the  store  may  give 
you  better  service.) 

- Meet  emergencies  like  sickness? 


Can  you  think  of  other  situations  in  which  you  used  credit 
for  good  reasons? 


Do  You  Realize  When  Using  Credit: 

- It  costs  more  than  paying  cash? 

- You  may  buy  things  you  don't  need? 

- You  may  buy  more  than  you  can  pay  for? 

- If  you  can't  finish  paying  for  things,  you  lose  them? 
You  also  lose  the  money  you  have  already  paid. 

- You  might  not  shop  around  to  get  the  best  buy? 

- You  may  agree  to  something  you  don't  want  because  you 
don't  know  what  the  contract  means? 

Can  you  think  of  other  drawbacks  in  using  credit? 


i 


Source:  PA-865,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
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CREDIT  COSTS 


You  pay  money  to  use  credit.  Before  you  buy  "on  time" 
or  borrow  money,  find  out  how  much  it  will  cost  you. 


You  Can  Figure  the  Cost  of  Credit  By: 

1.  Multiplying  the  amount  of  each  payment  by  the 
number  of  payments  you  will  make. 

2.  Then  adding  the  down  payment  to  your  answer. 

3.  Finally,  subtracting  the  cash  price,  including 
the  sales  tax.  The  answer  is  what  you  pay  for 
credit. 


Example: 


You  want  to  buy  a washing  machine.  It  would  cost  $290 
(price  plus  tax)  if  you  paid  cash  for  it.  You  plan  to 
make  a down  payment  of  $30.  You  say  you  will  make  18 
monthly  payments  of  $16.50. 


STEP  1. 

Multiply  the  amount  of  each 
payment  by  the  number  of 
payments . 

Answer: 

STEP  2. 

Add  the  down  payment  to  youi 
answer.  This  gives  the 
total  amount  you  will  pay. 

STEP  3. 

Subtract  the  cash  price 
from  the  "on  time"  price. 
This  is  how  much  more  you 
pay  to  buy  "on  time". 


$16.50 

xl8 

13200 

1650 

$297.00 


$297.00 

30.00 

$327.00 


$327.00 
-290.00 
$ 37.00 


DO'S  & DON'TS  OF  CREDIT 
DO'S 

* Do  make  the  biggest  down  payment 
you  can.  Then  your  other  payments 
will  be  smaller.  You  will  pay 
less  interest. 

* Do  pay  off  what  you  owe  as  soon  as 
you  can. 

* Do  get  a written  contract  that  tells 
all  you  will  have  to  pay. 

* Do  understand  what  you  sign. 

* Do  shop  around.  Find  out  where 
you  will  pay  the  least  for  credit. 


DON'TS 

* Don't  buy  "on  time"  if  you  don't 
have  to . 

* Don't  buy  more  than  you  need. 

* Don't  buy  "on  time"  unless  you  know 
you  will  have  enough  money  to  make 
every  payment. 

* Don't  buy  things  "on  time"  unless 
they  are  worth  the  extra  cost. 
Buying  "on  time"  costs  money. 

* Don't  borrow  money  from  an  illegal 
lender. 


Source:  PA-867,  PA-869,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
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FIRST  AID  FACTS  FOR  THE  HOME 


JHEN  BREATHING  STOPS  start  mouth- to-mouth 
artificial  respiration*  Send  someone  for  a 
doctor,  and  don’t  give  up  until  the  doctor 
Arrives.  If  breathing  is  stopped  by  electric 
shock,  turn  off  the  current  or  knock  the  wire 
away  with  a dry  piece  of  wood  before  touching 
the  injured  person.  Then  make  sure  victim’s 
aouth  & throat  are  clear.  Tilt  head  back 
with  hand  under  neck.  Pull  his  chin  up  to 
keep  tongue  from  blocking  the  air  passage. 
Cdke  a deep  breath  and  cover  his  mouth  with 
/ours,  holding  the  victim’s  nose  closed,  and 
blow  into  his  mouth  until  his  chest  rises, 
lemove  your  mouth  & let  him  exhale.  When 
'ou  hear  the  victim  breathe  out,  replace 
your  mcuth  & blow  again.  Repeat  every  three 
'seconds.  Don’t  give  up  until  a doctor 
arrives. 


IN  SEVERE  BLEEDING  apply  pressure  directly 
over  wound  with  a sterile  gauze  pad  or  a 
clean  cloth.  Hold  pad  in  place  with  a 
bandage  or  cloth  strip.  If  you  have  no  pad, 
close  wound  with  your  fingers  and  hold  it 
closed  with  pressure.  Maintain  pressure  for 
3-5  minutes.  Raise  bleeding  part  higher  then 
the  rest  of  the  body.  Never  use  a tourniquet 
to  control  bleeding,  unless  a part  of  an  arm 
or  leg  is  cut  off  or  completely  crushed  or 
mangled,  and  the  bleeding  can’t  be  controlled 
by  direct  pressure.  No  one  but  a doctor 
should  release  such  a tourniquet. 

In  minor  wounds  cleanse  the  wound  and  sur- 
rounding skin  with  soap  and  water.  Apply  a 
bandage.  See  a doctor  if  the  wound  appears 
to  become  infected. 


’ QUICKLY  DILUTE  SWALLOWED 
• 3QIS0N  with  a full  glass  of 
millk  or  water.  Call  doctor 
: >r  Poison  Control  Center. 

, >ave  container  or  label  from 
swallowed  material.  Do  not 
cause  vomiting  if  victim  is 
in cons clous,  or  has  swallowed 
a strong  acid,  lye,  strych- 
nine, or  kerosene,  if  these 
ire  not  the  case,  induce 
romiting  by  giving  him  a 
baking  soda  solution  or 
ising  a finger  or  spoon  to 
;ag  them. 


\ 


WHEN  IN  DOUBT  ABOUT  THE  SERIOUS- 
NESS OF  ANY  INJURY  - CALL  A 
DOCTOR  PROMPTLY ! 


Tell  him:  1.  what  has  happened, 

2.  Where  the  victim  is, 

3.  What  has  been  done. 

Emergency  Telephone  Numbers 


Doctor 

Hospital 

Drugs  tor e_ 


Poison  Control  Centers  - Bismarck 
Bismarck  Hospital  - 223-4700 
St.  Alexius  - 223-5000 
Quain  & Rams tad  - 223-1420 


WHEN  SOMEONE  IS  BURNED  OR 


seriously,  cover 


SCALDED 
the  injury  with  the  clean- 
est cloth  available,  have 
victim  lie  down,  & call  a 
doctor.  If  the  injury  is 
mild  & the  skin  is  not 
broken,  immerse  the  burned 
area  in  cold  water  or  apply 
ice.  Wash  and  bandage 
loosely.  Do  not  break 
blisters.  Chemical  burns 
should  be  flushed  with 
running  water. 


en  or  set  the  broken  bone.  Do  not  move  the 
>atient  unless  you  have  to.  in  that  case,  im- 
lobilize  the  break  by  splinting  the  broken 
bone  to  prevent  further  injury.  Splint  the 
■ injury  with  a piece  of  wood,  metal  rod,  rolled 
| ‘ewspaper,  or  any  rigid  object  long  enough  to 
reach  above  and  below  the  break.  If  the  skin 
, also  broken,  cover  the  area  with  a sterile 
' Iressing. 


0 STOP  A NOSEBLEED  seat  victim  with  head  tilt- 
'd forward.  Loosen  clothing  at  neck.  Apply 
cold  compresses  to  back  of  neck  & bridge  of 
rn.ose.  Pinch  nostrils  firmly  for  five  minutes. 


illness,  or  emotional  upset.  Signs  of  shock 
are  cold,  clammy  skin  with  beads  of  perspira- 
tion, paleness,  shallow  breathing.  Victim 
may  feel  chilled  & nauseated.  Keep  victim 
warm  and  lying  down  with  feet  elevated.  Give 
no  other  treatment.  Call  a doctor. 


IF  SOMEONE  IS  CHOKING  on  something  caught  in 
his  throat,  place  adult  in  a leaning  position 
over  a chair  or  turned  on  his  side,  if  lying 
down.  Strike  a sharp  blow  between  his  should- 
er blades.  Hold  a small  child  head  down  and 
pat  between  his  shoulder  blades.  Apply  mouth- 
to-mouth  breathing  if  necessary. 


'ilyer  No.  8. 
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FACTS  OR  FRAUD  - WMat  Are  The  Facts? 
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Consumers  in  the  Know"  Project,  Center  School  District 
>ta  58530. 


THE  PAPERS  IN  YOUR  LIFE  — 


8 WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  THEM 


From  birth  certificates,  to  the  last  will  and  testament,  life  is  just  one 
paper  after  another.  The  main  trouble  is  plain  bulk.  If  you  are  average, 
your  family  handles  approximately  1,000  bills,  checks,  receipts,  letters  and 
other  documents  a year.  This  may  not  sound  like  much.  However,  in  25  years, 
if  you're  the  squirrel  type,  you'll  need  a file  room  to  contain  the  accumu- 
lation. The  next  question  is:  What  should  be  kept?  For  how  long?  What  can 
be  safely  destroyed. 

Here  are  a few  of  the  kinds  of  papers  found  around  a home,  with  suggestions 
of  what  to  do  with  them: 


Carry  Current  Destroy  Permanent  File--  Safety 


ITEM  with  file  after  list  Stored  Deposit 

you  in  Box 


Account  books 

91 

1 x ~~ 

Automobile  title, 
bills  of  sale 

1 

K 

I 

X 

Bank  statements, 
deposit  slips, 
check  stubs 

; 

; 1 t< 

ye* 

o 3 
rs 

| 

Birth  certificates 

X 

X 

Burial  lot  deeds 

X 

X 

Cancelled  checks  ’ 

2 

s 3y 

exci 

rs. 

ept:  — 

Income  tax, 
deductions 
mtg.  paymt. 
rent  until 
move;  buying 
securities 
investments 

) 

Education  records 

X 

X 

inci.  certificates 
to  teach,  etc. 

Church"-  baptism 
confirmation 

X 

X 

Citizenship 

papers 

X 

x 

Copyrights,  patents 

X 

X 

Driver' s license  > 

fioployment  records 

X 

X 

Evidences  of  debt 

5 yi 
aft< 
in  : 

rs. 

er  pd. 
full 

X 

X 

Guarantees, 

warranties 

for  life  of 
purchase  or 
until  sold 

f 

222? 


Carry  Current  Destroy  Permanent  File  Safety 
ITEM  with  you  file  after  List  Stored  Deposit 

- - in Box 


Identifications;  | 

Blood  tvoe  x 

X 

If  diabetic  x 

Name  & Address  x 

Notify  whom?  x 

If  epileptic  x 

Doctor  preferred 

X 

Instruction  books 

Until 

sold 

Insurance  policies 
Property 

i When 

X 

Personal  liability 

x expires 

Automobile 

X 

Life 

X 

X 

X 

Inventories 

Revise 

annually 

X 

Licenses  to  practice 
profession  Display 

Marriage  & divorce 
records 

X 

X 

Military  service 
records 

X 

X 

Organization 

.^memberships 

X 

Real  estate  papers: 
Periodic  receipt 

: 

1C 

X 

Mortgaee 

X 

X 

Abstracts 

X 

X 

Receipts  & receipted 
bills 

x 4 or  5 

Sales  slips 

1 

X UI 

gu 

ts 

year 
iless  a 
israntee, 
ix  dedue- 

Savings  bonds  & 
Investments 

1 

c 

i 

1C 

Social  Security  Mo. x 

X 

Tax  returns: 
Income  tax 

1 

t 

1 

K 

Local  taxes 

X 

5 

Wills 

f 

> 

c a 

Source:  Agricultural  Extension  Service,  University  of  Wyoming 

Flyer  No.  10.  Prepared  for  "Consumers  in  the  Know"  Project,  Center  School  District, 
Center,  North  Dakota  58530^ 
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APPENDIX  D 
EVALUATION  FORMS 
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STATE  ROARD  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
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CONSUMERS  IN  THE  KNOW  EVALUATION 


As  a part  of  the  ’’Consumers  in  the  Know”  project,  several  different  kinds  of 
activities  took  place.  Please  check  (v^  ) the  appropriate  columns  to  indicate 
your  responses.  Check  as  many  columns  as  needed.  Thank  you.  * 


Informational  Flyers  lire-  I My  ~ Hearn-  Didn’t 

(distributed  at  grocery  ceived  read  family  ed  some-  know 

_stores  in  Center) it it  read  it  thing  new  about  it 

Planned-Overs,  Leftovers  or  Waste? 

A Guide  to  Good  Eating 
Think  Twice. . .About  Potatoes 
A Consumers  in  the  Know  Calendar 
Bone  Up  on  Beef 
Should  You  Use  Credit? 

Credit  Costs 

First-Aid  Facts  for  the  Home 

Facts  or  Frauds 

The  Papers  in  Your  Life 


Traveling  Book  Service 
(packets  of  information  related 
to  buymanship  and  homemaking) 

I 

knew 

about 

it 

I My 

used  family 
It  used 

_ it 

I learn- 
ed some- 
thing new 

Didn’t 
know 
about  it 

Public  Meetings 

I knew 
about  it 

I was  able 
to  attend 

I learn- 
ed some- 
thing new 

Didn’t 

know 

about  it 

Decorating  Highlights  for  Your  Home 
The  4 B's  - Breathing,  Bleeding 
Broken  Bones  & Burns 
Artificial  Respiration  & 

Poisonings 
Drug  Abuse 
Fitting  Workshops 
Senior  Citizens  Day 


I heard  about  these  activities  through  the  newspaper , radio , television , 

posters . 

Additional  Comments: 
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ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  EVALUATION 


1.  One  of  the  objectives  of  the  "Consumers  in  the  Know"  project  was  to  reach  as 
many  families  as  possible  through  trying  a variety  of  methods  of  programming 
for  adults. 

In  terms  of  this  objective,  do  you  feel  the  project  was: 

very  successful  successful  ^average  in  success 

unsuccessful  very  unsuccessful 

2.  Rat;  the  three  major  activities  of  the  "Consumers  in  the  Know"  project  (flyers, 
public  meetings,  traveling  book  service)  in  the  order  that  you  feel  they  were 
the  most  useful  to  residents  of  Oliver  County. 

First 


Second 


Third 


3.  Rate  the  ten  informational  flyers  that  were  distributed  at  the  grocery  stores 
according  to  their  usefulness  to  Oliver  County  residents.  Number  from  .1  to  10. 

Planned-Overs,  Leftovers  or  Waste?  . 

A Guide  to  Good  Eating 

Think  Twice.. .About  Potatoes 

A Consumers  in  the  Know  Calendar 

Bone  Up  on  Beef 

Should  You  Use  Credit? 

Credit  Costs 

First-Aid  Facts  for  the  Home 

Facts  or  Frauds  - What  are  the  Facts? 

The  Papers  in  Your  Life  and  What  to  Do  with  Them 

4.  If  a similar  program  were  offered  in  another  community,  what  suggestions  or 
changes  would  you  make? 

5.  The  functions  of  the  advisory  committee  were  to  (1)  interpret  the  needs  and 
interests  of  the  community,  (2)  tell  others  about  program  activities,  and 
(3)  receive  suggestions  and  comments  from  people  in  the  community.  Do  you 
feel  these  functions  adequately  describe  what  you  did  as  an  advisory  committee 
member? 

How  did  you  individually  carry  out  one  of  these  functions? 

What  other  functions  might  an  advisory  committee  have  in  a project  such  as 
this? 
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STATE  OFFICE  BUILDING 
•00  EAST  BOULEVARD  AVENUE 
BISMARCK,  NORTH  DAKOTA  8*801 


(701)  424  3180 

MAJORE  COVERING.  SUPERVISOR  or  HOME  ECONOMICS 
KAREN  E.  BOTIN E,  ASSISTANT  SUPERVISOR  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS 


June  16,  1971 


TO;  Advisory  Committee  Members  of  "Consumers  in  the  Know"  Project  in 
Oliver  County 

FROM:  Majore  Lovering,  State  Supervisor  of  Home  Economics  Education 


In  behalf  of  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  1 want  to  thank 
you  for  your  part  in  the  "Consumers  in  the  Know"  project.  Without  the 
help  of  a local  advisory  committee,  I feel  certain  this  adult  home 
economics  program  would  have  been  less  effective. 

One  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  State  supervisor  of  home  economics 
is  to  plan  new  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  youth  and  adults.  Adult 
home  economics  classes  have  reached  many  North  Dakotans.  It  seemed 
that  trying  out  an  adult  home  economics  program  which  was  not  organized 
on  a regular  class  basis  was  needed.  This  was  one  of  the  reasons  the 
State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  asked  the  Center  School  District 
to  participate  in  the  "Consumers  in  the  Know"  project. 

We  hope  to  establish  similar  programs  to  this  in  other  counties  next 
year.  Past  experience  usually  is  a guide  for  improvement.  Based  on 
your  experience  of  serving  on  this  advisory  committee,  would  you  please 
answer  the  questions  enclosed  and  return  them  to  me  on  or  before  June  25. 


ML:  at' 


Enc. 
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-RUT  NORTH  DAKOTA  PRODUCTS' 


EVALUATION  OF  PARTICIPATION  OF  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  MEMBERS 


Please  check  "yes"  or  "no"  to  the  following  questions: 


Yes 

No 

1.  Has  the  work  of  the  advisory  committee  members  helped 
your  community  better  understand  the  "Consumers  in  the 
Know"  project? 

2,  Do  you  think  it  was  a good  idea  to  involve  persons  out- 
side the  school  in  this  project? 

3,  Do  you  feel  the  work  of  the  advisory  committee  contrib- 
uted to  increasing  interest  of  the  community  in  the 
project? 

4.  Did  the  work  of  the  advisory  committee  help  the  director 
of  the  program  in  making  decisions  about  activities  of 
the  project? 

5*  Do  you  feel  that  the  advisory  committee  helped  the  dir- 
ector with  choosing  and  using  community  resources? 

6,  Did  your  work  with  the  program  help  inform  you  more 
about  seme  aspects  of  home  economics? 

7.  Do  you  feel  an  advisory  committee  is  essential  to  the 
success  of  a project  such  as  "Consumers  in  the  Know"? 

8.  If  you  wish  to  make  some  comments  about  your  part  on 
the  advisory  committee  or  on  any  part  of  the  "Con- 
sumers in  the  Know"  project,  please  do. 

ERLC  60 


APPENDIX  E 

newspaper  publicity 
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"MORNING  pioneer" 
Mandan,  North  Dakota 
February  27,  1971 


Center  School  District  Planning 
Adult  Consumer  [duration  Project 


An  experimental  program 
designed  to  help  families  with 
needs  related  to  consumer 
practices  is  currently  being 
developed  for  use  in  the  Cen- 
ter school  district. 

The  consumer  education 
project  will  be  conducted  in  co- 
operation with  the  State  Board 
for  Vocational  Education  and 
will  be  directed  by  Mrs.  Lar- 
ry Kruckenberg,  a home  eco- 
nomist. Project  funds  were 
appropriated  by  the  91st  Con- 
gress. 

David  Blackstead,  Center 
superintendent  of  schools,  will 
serve  as  program  consultant 
and  is  working  with  Mrs.  Kruc- 
kenberg on  selection  of  an  ad- 
visory committee  which  will 
aid  her  in  planning  and  de- 
veloping the  project. 

Included  in  the  types  of  ac- 
tivities which  will  be  conduct- 
ed to  help  adult  homemakers 
are  neighborhood  group  meet- 
ings, demonstrations,  infor- 


mation centers  and  exhibits. 
Family  meals,  use  of  credit, 
health,  buying  clothes,  as  well 
as  suggestions  from  partici- 
pants, may  also  be  covered. 

According  to  Majore  Lover- 
ing, state  supervisor  of  home 
economics  education  and  state 
consultant  for  the  program, 
the  project  could  be  a guide 
for  other  rural,  adult  consum- 
er education  programs  in  North 
Dakota  and  other  midwestern 
snates  and  will  help  meet  an 
urgent  need  for  better  inform- 
ed and  alert  consumers. 
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"CENTER  REPUBLICAN" 
Center,  North  Dakota 


OLIVER  COUNTY  RESIDENTS 

Plan  to  Participate  in 
"CONSUMERS  IN  THE  KNOW” 

A federally  funded  Adult  Home  Economics  Education  Project 
ACTIVITIES  PLANNED 
Traveling  Book  Service; 

This  service  is  made  up  of  packets  of  informational  mater- 
ials related  to  buymanship  and  homemaking.  Some  of  these 
packets  are  passed  directly  from  person  to  person;  others  are 
sent  through  mail.  A person  receiving  a packet,  keeps  it  for 
a week  reading  whatever  is  of  interest  and  then  passes  it  on 
to  another  person. 

Informational  Handouts: 

Handout  sheets  on  food  preparation,  nutrition,  and  food 
selection  will  be  distributed  weekly  at  the  Center  grocery 
stores  — John’s  U-Save  Store  and  Klein’s  Jack  & Jill.  The 
first  informational  handout  sheet  is  now  available  at  these 
stores.  Everyone  is  welcome  to  take  one  of  these  sheets  home 
to  read. 

Neighborhood  Group  Meetings: 

Several  women  in  a neighborhood  may  decide  to  meet  in 
their  homes  and  discuss  certain  topics  of  their  choice  relat- 
ing to  homemaking.  Discussion  at  these  meetings  may  be  led 
by  the  project  director  for  “Consumers  in  the  Know.”  The 
number  and  time  of  the  meetings  is  established  by  each  neig- 
borhood  group. 

Other  Planned  Activities: 

Other  activities  for  the  project  to  be  announced  at  a later 
date  might  include  large  group  meetings,  classes,  exhibits,  and 
displays. 

Anyone  interested  in  participating  in  these  activities 
may  contact— Consumers  in  the  Know,  Center  School 
District,  Center,  N.  D.  58530  or  call  794-6116  on  Wed- 
nesdays. 
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April  2,  1971 

Home  Decorating 
To  Be  Discussed 

Wondering  how  to  add  sp- 
arkle to  some  room  in  your 
home?  This  topic  and  others 
will  be  discussed  at  a meet- 
ing entitled  “Decorating  Hi- 
ghlights for  Your  Home”  to 
be  held  on  Monday.  April  5 at 
7 p.m.  MST.  The  meeting  sp- 
onsored by  the  Consumers  in 
the  Know  project  will  be  held 
in  the  Home  Economics  Room 
at  the  Center  High  School. 

Topics  to  be  discussed  in- 
clude color  and  its  use,  ways 
to  combine  textures  in  a room 
and  the  use  of  accessory  it- 
ems. Also  featured  at  the 
meeting  will  be  displays  of 
craft  ideas  that  can  be  used 
in  decorating  one's  home. 

The  public  is  invited  to  at- 
tend the  meeting.  Anyone  ha- 
ving craft  items  they  have 
received  or  made  are  encour- 
aged to  bring  them  for  dis- 
play. 


"CENTER  REPUBLICAN" 
Center,  North  Dakota 


April  8,  1971 

Health  And  First 
Aid  Meetings 
Scheduled 

Broken  Bones  — First  De- 
gree Burns.  Carbon  Monoxide 
Poisonings!  Dc  these  things 
frighten  you?  Would  you  be 
prepared  to  help  a victim  of 
such  an  accident  until  the 
doctor  arrived?  Find  out  how 
to  deal  with  these  emergenc- 
ies 

“First  Things  First”  is  a 
series  of  meetings  on  health 
and  first  aid  emergencies  sp- 
onsored by  Consumers  in  the 
Know,  the  Adult  Home  Ec- 
onomics Education  Project 
for  Oliver  County,  in  cooper- 
ation with  the  Custer  Health 
District. 

Mrs.  Reuben  Baisch,  Mercer 
and  Oliver  County  Health 
Nurse,  will  be  presenting  the 
series.  The  first  meeting  sc- 
heduled for  Tuesday.  April  20 
will  include  a film  and  prac- 
tice session  concerning  the 
4 Bs,  breathing,  bleeding, 
burns  and  broken  bones.  The 
meeting  will  be  held  at  7:30 
pm.  MST  in  the  Home  Econ- 
omics Room  at  the  Center  Hi- 
gh School. 

At  the  second  meeting  Mrs. 
Baisch  will  discuss  the  correct 
methods  of  administering  ar- 
tificial repiration.  “Rescue 
Anne”  will  be  available  for 
demonstration  and  practice. 
Announcement  of  the  meet- 
ing date  will  be  made  later. 

The  last  meeting  on  May 
18th  will  include  a film  and 
discussion  on  drugs.  Find  out 
what  adults  need  to  know  ab- 
out the  drug  problem. 
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"CENTER  REPUBLICAN" 
Center,  North  Dakota 
April  16,  1971 


"CENTER  REPUBLICAN" 
Center,  North  Dakota 
May  7,  1971 


Health  Nurse  To 
Discuss  The  4 B’s 

The  4 B’s,  Breathing,  Bleed- 
ing, Burns  and  Broken  Bones 
will  be  discussed  at  a meeting 
on  April  20  at  7:30  p.m.  MST 
in  the  Home  Economics  Room 
at  the  Center  High  School. 

Mrs.  Reuben  Baisch,  Mer- 
cer-Oliver  Counties  health 
nurse  will  conduct  the  meet- 
ing, providing  practical  info- 
rmation for  dealing  with 
these  health  and  first  aid  em- 
ergencies. 

The  meeting  is  the  first  in 
a series,  sponsored  jointly  by 
Consumers  in  the  Know,  an 
Adult  Home  Economics  Edu- 
cation project  for  Oliver  Co- 
unty, and  the  Custer  Health 
District.  Topics  for  the  other 
meetings  in  the  series  will  in- 
clude arificial  respiration,  po- 
osioning  and  drugs. 


SECOND  IN  A SERIES 

Artificial  Respiration  and  Poisoings 
Will  Be  Discussed  May  11  Meeting 


Artificial  respiration  and 
Poisonings  will  be  the  topics 
discussed  at  a meeting  on 
May  11  at  7:30  p,m.  MDT  in 
the  Home  Economics  Room  at 
the  Center  High  School. 

Mrs.  Reuben  Baisch,  Mer- 
cer- Oliver  counties  health 
nurse  will  show  a film  on  ad- 
ministering artificial  respir- 
ation in  emergency  situations. 
Following  the  film  there  will 
be  a discussion  of  what  to  do 
in  the  case  of  a poisoning  and 
a practice  session  in  giving 
artificial  respiration.  Resusie 
Anne  will  be  available  for  use 
in  the  practice  session. 

The  meeting,  sponsored  jo- 
intly by  the  Consumers  in  the 
Know,  an  Adplt  Home  Econo- 
mics Education  project  for 
Oliver  County,  and  the  Cus- 
ter Health  District,  is  the  se- 
cond In  a series.  The  first 
meeting  covered  the  4 B’s,  Br- 
eathing, Bleeding,  Burns  and 
Broken  Bones.  The  last  in  the 
series  on  May  18th  will  be  on 
drugs.  Persons  unable  to  at- 
tend the  first  meeting  should 
feel  free  to  attend  the  rest  of 
the  meetings. 


"MORNING  PIONEER" 
Mandan>  North  Dakota 
May  19,  1971 

Oliver  Senior 
Citizens  Will 
Be  Honored 

Senior  Citizens  Day  honor- 
ing Oliver  County  residents 
55  ami  over  has  been  set  for 
Tuesday  beginning  at  11:30 
a m.  MDT  in  the  Old  City  Hall 
at  Center.  The  event  is  in  ob- 
servance of  May  as  Senior 
Citizens  Month. 

Activities  will  begin  at  11:30 
a.m,  MDT  with  a noon  pot 
luck  dinner.  Afternoon  acti- 
vities will  include  speakers, 
entertainment,  music  and 
games,  Steve  Dunn.  Center, 
will  be  master  of  ceremonies 
for  the  day. 

Mrs.  Jeanine  Germain,  home 
service  adviser  for  Montana 
Dakota  Utilities  Co,  in  Bis- 
marck. will  present  a program 
on  “Lighting  and  Your  Eyes”. 
Nels  Porsborg  from  the  Man- 
dan  Golden  Age  Club  will  tell 
about  his  club’s  activities  and 
about  organizing  senior  citi- 
zen clubs 

The  rest  of  the  afternoon 
will  consist  of  playing  games, 
cards,  and  bingo.  Prizes  will 
be  given  during  the  bingo  play- 
ing. 

The  event  is  being  sponsored 
by  Consumers  in  the  Know, 
the  adult  home  economics  edu- 
cation project  for  Oliver  Coun- 
ty, All  Oliver  County  senior 
citizens  are  invited  to  attend. 
Beverage,  dishes,  and  silver 
will  be  provided  for  the  dinner. 
Those  attending  are  asked  to 
bring  either  a hot  dish,  salad 
or  dessert. 
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"HAZEN  STAR” 

Hazen,  North  Dakota 
June  10,  1971 


"MORNING  PIONEER" 
Mandan,  North  Dakota 
June  24,  1971 


Committee  Chosen  For 
Senior  Citizens  Club 


A senior  citizen's  club  organ- 
izational committee  was  selected 
at  Oliver  County's  Senior  Citi- 
zens Day  on  May  25  in  Center. 
The  committee,  composed  of 
Mrs.  Jesse  Benjamin,  Mabel 
^nce,  Art  Isaak,  Ted  Moon  and 
William  Wolf,  was  selected  by 
the  45  senior  citizens  present. 


The  agreement  to  form  a sen- 
ior citizen's  club  was  made  after 
an  Inspiring  talk  by  Nets  Pors- 
borg  on  club  activities  and  or- 
ganiring  a senior  citizen's  dub. 
Porsborg  is  past  president  of 
the  Mandan  Golden  Age  Club. 

The  Senior  Citizens  Day  held 
In  observance  of  May  as  Senior 
Citizens  Month  was  sponsoredby 
Consumers  In  the  Know,  the  adult 
tome  economics  education  pro- 
ject for  Oliver  County.  Advisory' 
board  members  who  helped  with 
the  pot  luck  lunch  and  program 
were  Mrs.  David  Blackstead, 
Mrs*  Eugene  Elhartt,  Mrs.  Ken- 
neth Henke,  Mrs*  Lloyd  Huber, 
Mrs.  Kent  Janssen,  Mrs. Warren 
Fockenbach  and  Mrs.  Otto  Ska- 
ger.  Master  of  ceremonies  for 
the  daywasStephenDunn, Center, 

A program  feature  was  a talk 
by  Mrs*  Jeanine  Germain,  home 
service  adviser  for  MDU  in  Bis- 
marck, on  Lighting  and  Your 
Eyes.*  Mrs.  Germain  showed 
different  kinds  of  lights,  their 
effect  on  one’s  eyes  andon color. 

Entertainment  for  the  senior 
citizens  included  a banjo  solo  by 
Sill  I ockenbach,  Ft.  Clark,  and 
a kitchen  band  by  the  Hannover 
Farmerettes  Homemaker  Club. 
Group  singing,  playing  cards  and 
bingo  completed  the  day's  acti- 
vities. 


Adult  education 
project  nears 

completion 

Consumers  in  the  Know, 
an  experimental  project  in 
adult  home  economics  educa- 
tion for  Oliver  county,  is  sche- 
duled for  completion  at  the 
end  of  this  month. 

The  five  month  project  was 
designed  to  help  families  of 
all  ages  with  their  needs  re- 
lated to  homemaking  and  buy- 
manship. 

Consumers  in  the  Know 
has  served  about  300  families. 

One  activity  established  to 
help  families  in  Oliver  County 
was  the  Traveling  Book  Ser- 
vice. 

Some  of  the  books  and  pam- 
phlets circulated  as  part  of 
the  service  have  been  contri- 
buted to  the  Center  School 
Library  for  use  by  school  stu- 
dents and  adults  Books  and 
pamphlets  include  such  topics 
as  disciplining  children,  dol- 
lar sense,  drug  abuse,  sew- 
ing with  special  fabrics,  and 
better  buymanship  of  home 
furnishings. 

A report  of  the  project  is 
being  written  and  distributed 
as  a guideline  for  similar  pro- 
jects conducted  in  other  com- 
munities. A copy  of  the  re- 
port will  be  available  at  the 
Center  library  at  a later  date. 
Anyone  interested  in  reading 
any  of  these  materials  may 
obtain  them  at  the  school  li- 
brary. Summer  library  hours 
are  from  9 a.m.  to  4 p.m. 
(MDT). 

Persons  interested  in  an 
adult  home  economics  educa- 
tion project  for  next  year 
should  contact  the  school. 
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PREFACE 

In  vocational  and  technical  education  in  agriculture,  new  pro- 
grams are  being  implemented,  innovations  tested,  and  old  concepts 
challenged.  Educators  are  devoting  increased  energies  to  formula- 
tion of  long-range  goals.  The  public  is  properly  concerned  whether 
the  tempo  of  this  movement  is  realistic  and  the  direction  relevant  to 
future  needs. 

This  report  focuses  on  vocational  and  technical  education  pro- 
grams in  agriculture  at  the  secondary,  postsecondary  and  adult  levels. 
It  is  concerned  with  optimizing  the  effectiveness  of  these  programs, 
and  is  designed  to  assist  those  in  policy  making,  planning  and  leader- 
ship positions  to  define  the  future  role  and  scope  of  vocational  and 
technical  education  in  agriculture.  It  should  aid  those  who  must  pro- 
ject the  need  for  educational  programs,  develop  the  forms  that  such 
programs  might  take,  and  define  the  nature  of  the  preparation  of  those 
who  will  serve  as  educators  in  agriculture. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Preoccupation  with  projections  about  the  future  and  concern  about 
redirection  of  existing  activity  are  normal  adjuncts  to  planning.  Edu- 
cational needs  in  the  year  2000  will  be  very  different  from  those  of 
today.  Many  individuals  now  receiving  vocational  training  will  be 
active  well  into  the  next  century.  The  rich  traditions,  valuable 
experiences  and  vigorous  programs  of  past  and  present  agricultural 
education,  however,  must  be  taken  into  account.  Programs  of  agri- 
cultural education  for  the  remainder  of  the  twentieth  century  should 
be  built  on  the  strengths  of  current  programs  and  on  projections  of 
future  needs. 

Dimensions  of  Agricultural  Education 

Although  “vocational-technical  education  in  agriculture”  and  “agri- 
cultural education”  have  been  defined  in  various  ways,  only  a com- 
prehensive definition  would  be  consistent  with  the  nature  of  the  tasks 
likely  to  confront  agricultural  education  and  agricultural  educators 
during  the  remainder  of  this  century. 

The  field  of  agricultural  education:  (a)  is  as  broad  as,  and  con- 
tributes to,  all  aspects  of  education;  (b)  responds  to  the  technical 
information  needs  of  those  who  are — or  expect  to  be — vocationally 
committed  to  the  agricultural  sector;  (c)  is  responsible  for  the  general 
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agricultural  education  of  individuals  outside  the  agricultural  sector; 
and  (d)  provides  a transitional  experience  for  many  who  live  in  rural 
areas  but  who  have  no  vocational  commitment  to  agriculture.  Agri- 
cultural education  blends  the  applied  sciences  of  agriculture  with  the 
applied  behavioral  sciences  of  education. 

The  agricultural  sector  includes  supply  and  service  functions  in- 
volving agricultural  inputs;  production  of  agricultural  commodities; 
processing  and  distribution  of  agricultural  products;  use,  conserva- 
tion, development  and  management  of  air,  land  and  water  resources; 
development  and  maintenance  of  rural  recreational  and  aesthetic 
resources;  and,  related  economic,  sociological,  political,  environ- 
mental and  behavioral  functions. 

An  agricultural  educator  is  one  who  has  extensive  preparation  in 
agricultural  disciplines  and  who  has  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
the  teaching-learning  process. 

Influences  on  Program  Development 

Federal  Participation  in  Vocational-Technical  Education 
There  has  been  an  unbroken  line  of  federal-state-local  cooperative 
endeavor  in  vocational  education  for  more  than  50  years.  The  Smith- 
Hughes  Act,  passed  by  Congress  in  1917,  established  vocational  edu- 
cation as  an  integral  part  of  the  American  educational  system.  From 
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1918  to  1963,  a series  of  acts  further  implemented  and  expanded  the 
concepts  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act. 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  which  revised  federal 
policy  for  vocational  education,  was  motivated  by  an  existing  high 
unemployment  rate  among  untrained  and  inexperienced  youth.  Train- 
ing was  redirected  from  a few  selected  occupational  categories  to 
vocational  programs  available  to  individuals  at  all  levels  and  in  all 
vocations,  with  particular  emphasis  on  persons  with  special  needs. 

In  1968,  Congress  amended  the  1963  Act  and  provided  additional 
impetus  to  vocational-technical  education.  The  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1968  provide  for  overhaul  and  consolidation  of 
all  previous  legislation  pertaining  to  occupational  training.  The  act 
authorizes  a major  increase  in  federal  support  for  vocational  educa- 
tion. 

Federal  legislation  now  authorizes  the  establishment  of  state  voca- 
tional education  advisory  councils;  cooperative  vocational  education 
work-study  programs  to  provide  meaningful  work  experience  along 
with  formal  education;  federal  help  in  curriculum  development  and 
the  establishment  of  model  programs  at  the  state  and  local  level;  and, 
a special  program  for  teacher  training  in  vocational  education 
through  exchanges  of  personnel,  in-service  training,  short-term  insti- 
tutes, and  fellowships. 
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Legislative  Restraints 

Legislation  providing  resources  for,  and  regulation  of,  agricultural 
education  programs  can  be  expected  to  promote  improved  long-range 
planning.  Financial  and  regulatory  arrangements  at  the  federal,  state 
and  local  levels  can  and  should  be  adjusted  to  fit  the  changing  needs 
of  agricultural  education.  There  is  little  doubt  that  recent  state  and 
federal  legislation  has  facilitated  the  development  of  programs  in  agri- 
cultural education.  In  some  instances,  the  earlier  statutory  framework 
or  administrative  interpretations  restricted  rather  than  facilitated 
progress. 

Requirements  for  Planning  Educational  Programs 

Historically,  agricultural  education  has  been  characterized  by  sys- 
tematic planning  at  the  local  level.  In  most  instances,  it  has  been 
directed  to  meet  local  needs.  In  recent  years,  some  agricultural  edu- 
cators have  focused  attention  on  more  formal  methods  of  program 
planning,  involving  ( 1 ) a statement  of  the  scope  of  activity  to  be 
planned;  (2)  an  explicit  function  to  be  maximized  or  minimized,  i.e., 
a goal;  (3)  adequate  cost  data  on  alternative  strategies;  and,  (4)  an 
estimate  of  the  contributions  of  each  alternative  strategy  to  achieving 
the  objective. 

Educational  planning  typically  has  proceeded  with  little  direct 
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attention  to  costs  of  alternative  strategies,  and  with  even  less  atten- 
tion to  potential  benefits — economic  and  humanistic — that  might 
derive  from  alternative  strategies. 

Contemporary  Trends  and  Predictions 

In  the  maelstrom  of  change  in  society,  in  education  and  in  agricul- 
ture, three  trends  appear  to  be  particularly  significant  for  agricultural 
education. 

An  expanding  and  mobile  population:  By  the  year  2000,  a very 
high  proportion  of  this  nation’s  population  will  reside  in  urban  areas 
and  will  work  in  large  organizations.  Even  by  1980,  this  figure  will 
reach  three-fourths;  furthermore,  of  the  rural  one-fourth,  only  one  in 
seven  or  eight  will  live  on  a farm.  The  mobility  of  the  rural  popula- 
tion, and  the  demand  for  higher  quality  and  more  efficient  education, 
will  force  a reduction  in  the  number  of  educational  systems  in  rural 
areas;  those  that  remain  will  be  larger  and  more  comprehensive.  Agri- 
cultural educators  cannot  ignore  their  responsibility  for  educating  the 
rural  nonfarm  and  urban  populations.  The  need  for  efficiency  in  agri- 
cultural production  results  in  increased  demands  for  more  highly 
trained  manpower  in  the  supporting  services  and  related  business 
and  industry  sectors. 

Technological  advances  in  agriculture:  Speculation  as  to  the  kind 
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of  agriculture  that  will  exist  by  the  year  2000  is  exciting  and  chal- 
lenging. Some  predict  there  will  be  agricultural  satellites  with  sensors 
able  to  utilize  infrared  wave  lengths  in  detecting  growth  changes, 
thereby  making  possible  accurate  predictions  concerning  nationwide 
— even  worldwide — yields  of  various  crops.  Remote  sensing  via  the 
satellites  may  trace  the  spread  of  plant  disease  or  insect  infestations 
and  provide  precise  information  to  farmers  concerning  needed  irri- 
gation. Other  predictions  include  the  use  of  computer-controlled 
machines  to  plant  crops,  fertilize  by  prescription,  determine  when 
produce  is  ready  for  market,  and  harvest  on  order.  The  application 
of  new  technological  developments  will  lead  to  larger  farms,  more 
complex  agri-business  firms,  larger  financial  inputs,  increased  mecha- 
nization, and  a further  reduction  in  labor.  The  farm  of  the  future  will 
be  operated  like  a large  business.  Farming  will  be  more  complex,  and 
will  require  a higher  level  of  managerial  ability.  This  makes  manage- 
ment training  a necessity  for  future  farmers.  Computers  will  play  a 
much  larger  part  in  management  by  providing  such  services  as  record 
keeping,  land-use  planning,  feed  formulation,  and  up-to-date  market- 
ing information. 

Demands  for  education  in  agriculture:  The  agricultural  industry 
of  the  future  will  require  increasing  numbers  of  highly  trained  people; 
the  educational  minimums  for  agricultural  employment  will  continue 
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to  increase.  There  will  be  an  expanding  need  for  technical  training 
and  a growing  demand  for  technical  services  in  producing,  harvest- 
ing, and  marketing  agricultural  products.  Occupations  providing 
goods  and  services  to  the  farmer  or  assisting  in  the  marketing  and 
processing  of  farm  products  will  require  large  numbers  of  technically 
trained  personnel.  Currently,  Americans  spend  over  $20  billion  a 
year  for  outdoor  recreation.  By  1980,  this  expenditure  is  expected  to 
approximate  $50  billion,  creating  200,000  new  full-time  jobs  in  small 
cities  and  the  countryside.  Agricultural  education  programs  must 
respond  to  these  needs  for  trained  personnel. 
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VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 
IN  AGRICULTURE 


Vocational  education  in  agriculture  traditionally  has  been  pro- 
vided for  three  groups:  high  school  youth,  young  farmers,  and  adult 
farmers.  According  to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,1  however,  major 
changes  in  scope  have  occurred  within  the  past  decade,  and  voca- 
tional and  technical  education  in  agriculture  is  now  concerned  with: 

— Secondary  school  youths,  out-of-school  youths,  and  adults 
who  wish  full-time  vocational  and  technical  training  for  entry 
into  agriculture; 

— Employed  youths  and  adults  who  need  vocational  and  tech- 
nical training  in  agriculture  to  upgrade  their  occupational 
performance; 

— Youths  and  adults  who  may  not  benefit  from  regular  voca- 
tional and  technical  education  programs  in  agriculture,  but 
who  can  benefit  from  special  programs  designed  to  meet 
their  needs. 

Meeting  the  changing  educational  needs  of  the  agricultural  sector 
and  serving  the  clientele  outlined  above  poses  a new  challenge  for 
agricultural  educators.  In  some  instances,  these  needs  can  be  met 
through  modification  of  the  traditional  program  of  vocational  agri- 
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culture;  in  others,  a complete  realignment  of  the  curriculum  may  be 
necessary. 


„ „ , Secondary  Programs 

Past  Strengths 

New  programs  should  capitalize  on  the  successes  of  the  past.  Many 
of  the  educational  concepts  and  practices  pioneered  in  agricultural 
education  will  play  a vital  role  in  the  programs  of  tomorrow. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  characteristic  of  the  agriculture  teacher 
has  been  his  concern  for  the  individual  student,  both  in  classroom 
teaching  and  in  supervised  occupational  experience.  The  traditional 
farm  visits  have  aided  in  providing  highly  personalized  curricula. 
Purent-teacher-student  involvement  has  been  employed  in  develop- 
ing educational  and  occupational  goals  for  the  student.  The  teacher 
has  accepted  responsibility  for  individual  counseling  and  guidance 
activities.  Opportunity  for  leadership  development  has  been  provided 
through  the  Future  Farmers  of  America.  Leadership  qualities  have 
been  stressed  as  a key  to  the  development  of  the  individual.  The  spirit 
of  competition,  individual  achievement  and  teamwork  in  FFA  have 
made  the  instructional  program  relevant  and  challenging. 

Agricultural  educators  have  been  employed  on  a full-time  basis 
to  provide  for  a year-round  program.  Summer  programs  have  assisted 
in  making  the  instructional  programs  more  realistic  and  in  accord 
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with  student  and  community  needs  by  providing  time  to  work  with 
individual  students  and  the  community,  thereby  affording  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  teacher  to  update  his  technical  and  professional  com- 
petency. 

Finally,  a spirit  of  cooperation  and  esprit  de  corps  has  been  the 
trademark  of  vocational  agriculture  teachers,  local  administrators, 
and  state  supervisory  staffs. 

Current  Trends 

A variety  of  changes  occurring  in  secondary  schools  is  having  a 
profound  effect  on  agricultural  programs.  Greater  emphasis  is  being 
placed  on  the  community  as  a resource  for  the  entire  school.  Part- 
time  aides,  assistants,  specialists  and  other  resource  people  from  the 
community  are  making  it  possible  to  broaden  and  deepen  the  curricu- 
lum. The  community  is  being  used  as  a laboratory.  Outside  agencies 
are  providing  learning  activities  not  available  within  the  school 
system. 

Teaching  machines,  individualized  instruction  packages,  video 
tapes,  computer-assisted  instruction,  high  speed  information  retrieval 
systems,  and  a variety  of  new  instructional  media  are  part  of  the  tech- 
nological revolution  that  tends  to  free  the  teacher  of  much  routine 
activity.  Students  using  new  techniques  and  manuals  may  learn  on 
their  own,  in  or  out  of  the  formal  classroom. 
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New  governmental  programs  are  encouraging  pilot  programs  and 
experimentation.  Innovations  such  as  team  teaching,  independent 
study,  large  group  instruction,  flexible  scheduling,  use  of  teacher 
assistants,  and  non-graded  provisions  for  unusually  gifted  or  cul- 
turally deprived  students  will  influence  future  directions  in  agricul- 
tural education. 

Program  Implications 

Agricultural  education,  like  all  fields  of  education,  must  espouse 
a bold,  imaginative  program  that  will  come  to  grips  with  the  prob- 
lems inherent  in  our  compulsory  education  system.  Schools  must  be 
seen  as  places  where  learning  is  encouraged  and  motivated.  In  order 
to  achieve  this,  future  programs  must  consider  the  following  as 
imperative: 

— That  the  teacher  become  more  a “director  of  learning”  and 
the  student  assume  more  responsibility  as  a self-directed 
learner. 

— That  teacher  efficiency  be  improved  through  a supplementing 
of  teacher  efforts  with  hardware,  where  appropriate.  This  will 
change  the  role  of  the  teacher  in  that  drill,  rote  memory  and 
repetitive-type  performance  will  be  accomplished  through  the 
use  of  machines. 
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—That  agricultural  education  serve  a wider  range  of  students 
f Pr.?vldlng  varying  levels  of  instruction  for  different  levels 
ot  ability  and  background.  Future  programs  must  be  designed 
to  attract  both  boys  and  girls,  students  reared  in  nonfarm 
environments,  dropouts,  the  disadvantaged,  and  handicapped 
students  who  need  retraining— not  only  students  contem- 
plating college  or  a post-high  school  technical  training. 

—That  staffing  distinguish  between  teacher  responsibilities  that 
require  a graduate  degree  and  years  of  successful  teaching 
experience,  and  the  competence  needed  to  perform  Jess  criti- 
cal tasks.  Assistant  teachers  and  aides  may  perform  many  of 
the  clerical  or  routine  duties  now  consuming  a great  deal  of 
teaching  time. 

P?  coordinated  programs  of  vocational  education  at  the 
high  school  level  be  developed.  Subject  matter  specialists  will 
continue  to  be  found  in  agriculture,  business,  distributive 
education,  home  economics,  trade  and  industry,  technical 
education  and  health  occupations.  However,  an  administrator 
may  well  be  employed  to  administer  the  total  vocational  pro- 
gram within  a curricular  structure  that  will  reflect  a range  of 
occupational  training.  Instruction  teams  may  cooperate  in 
teaching  students. 
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— That  agricultural  education  explore  the  possibility  of  shifting 
from  time  criteria  to  performance  criteria  for  assessing  stu- 
dent achievement.  Performance  goals  are  now  being  identi- 
fied, and  student  success  should  be  evaluated  on  the  basis  of 
how  well  a student  can  advance  toward  identified  objectives. 

— That  curriculum  changes  provide  a new  dimension  for  instruc- 
tion in  agriculture  that  will  encourage  substitution  of  “agri- 
cultural education”  for  “vocational  agriculture.”  Agricultural 
education  will  encompass  general  occupational  information 
in  agriculture  at  the  elementary  and  junior  high  levels  as  well 
as  programs  in  vocational  agriculture  at  the  high  school  level. 
Semester  or  block  courses  may  become  commonplace,  making 
it  possible  for  students  to  select  from  a range  of  courses  in 
designing  a specific  program. 

— That  secondary  education — in  vocational  agriculture  as  well 
as  elsewhere — be  student-centered,  with  emphasis  on  optimal 
development  of  each  individual  student  according  to  his  own 
abilities,  interests,  and  motivations.  Errors  in  counseling  and 
career  choice  are  expensive  to  both  individual  and  society. 
Career  counseling  and  guidance  by  agricultural  educators 
must  be  objective  and  vocationally  impartial.  The  agricul- 
tural educator  must  serve  as  the  coordinator  of  information 
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on  agricultural  careers  for  elementary  and  junior  high  stu- 
dents, as  well  as  for  those  in  high  school. 

— That  experience  in  agricultural  occupations,  whether  on  the 
farm,  in  the  school  laboratory,  or  in  local  industry,  be  avail- 
able for  each  student  according  to  his  needs,  abilities,  and 
occupational  objectives.  Simulated  experiences  may  gain  in 
popularity  and  usefulness  as  substitutes,  especially  in  instances 
where  real  work  experiences  are  not  possible. 

— That  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  play  a larger  role,  in 
conjunction  with  the  school  placement  office,  in  assisting 
students  in  obtaining  employment. 

— That  programs  be  so  structured  that  the  student  has  maximum 
flexibility  in  his  choice  of  post-high  school  occupational  or 
educational  patterns. 

Postsecondary  Programs 

Need  for  Postsecondary  Programs 
Major  changes  in  agricultural  education  over  the  past  few  years 
have  taken  place  at  the  postsecondary  school  level;  they  offer  con- 
tinuing opportunities  for  growth  and  development.  Three  major 
conditions  influence  this  expanding  role: 

— There  is  an  increase  in  the  competencies  required  by  agri- 
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cultural  workers;  job  entry  and  advancement  requirements 
are  moving  steadily  upward,  with  emphasis  on  the  “why”  as 
well  as  on  the  “how.” 

— There  is  an  increased  awareness  on  the  part  of  the  general 
public  as  to  the  potential  value  of,  and  critical  need  for,  post- 
secondary vocational-technical  education.  The  focus  of  atten- 
tion on  the  rural  and  urban  disadvantaged,  on  urban  unrest, 
on  rural  migration  to  the  cities,  and  on  other  social  problems 
has  caused  general  public  concern.  The  problem  is  aggra- 
vated by  substandard  education.  Vocational  and  technical 
education  can  play  a major  role  in  solving  some  of  these 
critical  problems. 

— Professionals  are  requesting  and  employing  more  technicians 
to  assist  them  in  their  work. 

Growth  of  Postsecondary  Programs 
The  number  of  vocational-technical  programs  providing  post-high 
school  (13th  and  14th  year)  education  in  agriculture  has  increased 
from  approximately  80  in  1965-66  to  approximately  400  in  1968-69. 
Over  18,500  students  were  enrolled  in  postsecondary  agricultural 
programs  in  1968-69. 

The  two-year  post-high  school  institutions  are  the  fastest  growing 
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educational  institutions  in  the  United  States.  Successful  programs  are 
being  conducted  by  technical  institutes,  junior  or  community  colleges, 
and  four-year  colleges  and  universities. 

Program  Emphasis  in  Agriculture 
Essentially,  two  areas  in  agricultural  education  are  emphasized  at 
the  post-high  school  level:  (1)  vocational  and  (2)  technical  training 
programs.  Emphasis  here  is  on  the  latter. 

The  agricultural  technician  uses  one  or  more  applied  natural  sci- 
ence, engineering,  social  science,  or  business  skills  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  job.  He  usually  does  not  require  the  level  of  training 
expected  of  a baccalaureate  degree,  but  his  performance  and  edu- 
cation are  above  that  required  of  a skilled  worker. 

The  following  is  one  description  of  an  agricultural  technician: 

An  agricultural  technician  is  a worker  located  between  the 
skilled  worker  and  the  professional  in  the  job  classification 
structure  in  his  work  performance  and  in  his  educational  attain- 
ment. He  possesses  the  skill  and  ability,  working  independently 
or  with  minimal  supervision  from  a professional,  to  analyze  and 
interpret  information,  diagnose  problems,  make  decisions,  and 
make  practical  application  of  theoretical  knowledge  in  perform- 
ing specific  tasks  in  a specialized  field  in  the  production,  proc- 
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essing,  distribution,  or  marketing  of  goods  and  services  in  agri- 
culture. He  must  exercise  cognitive  skills  primarily  but  also  he 
must  be  able  to  supervise  and  perform  manipulative  skills.2 
Agricultural  technicians  are  the  product  of  an  intensive,  carefully 
structured  educational  program,  usually  offered  as  a two-year  pro- 
gram at  a post-high  school  institution.  A technical  education  program 
should  prepare  students  for  employment  in  a specific  occupation  or 
in  a family  of  closely  allied  occupations  and  should  include  funda- 
mentals that  do  not  change  rapidly.  General  education  courses  are 
an  integral  part  of  technical  education  programs  and  should  be 
related  to  the  particular  vocational-technical  instruction. 

Postsecondary  programs,  emphasizing  training  in  skills  and  de- 
signed to  equip  individuals  for  a job,  should  be  articulated  with  other 
technical  programs.  The  programs  must  be  designed  to  accommo- 
date students  whose  interests  and  motivations  vary.  This  will  make  it 
necessary  to  allow  students  to  enter  and  leave  a program  at  various 
times  during  the  school  year  and  with  varying  degrees  of  training  in 
skills. 

Elements  for  Successful  Post-High  School 
Programs  in  Agriculture 

As  the  role  of  post-high  school  institutions  expands  to  meet  in- 
creasing demands  of  the  public,  educational  leaders  must  understand 
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the  factors  that  undergird  a successful  program. 

— Vocational  education  has  a unique  role  to  play  in  filling  the 
educational  gap  between  high  school  and  the  four-year  col- 
lege degree  programs. 

— Post-high  school  institutions  must  seek  instructors  with  ap- 
propriate teaching  and  technical  abilities.  Dynamic  teacher 
education  programs  are  needed  to  supply  qualified  instructors 
having  expertise  in  the  technical  field. 

— The  curriculum,  in  order  to  be  relevant,  must  be  based  on 
the  needs  of  ( 1 ) the  industries  employing  the  graduates,  (2) 
the  students  who  seek  the  training,  and  (3)  the  society  or 
environment  in  which  graduates  are  to  operate.  Continuing 
contact  must  be  mainlined  with  the  agricultural  industry 
through  advisory  committees  and  coordinated  work  experi- 
ence programs.  Systematic  evaluation  of  the  success  of  grad- 
uates will  keep  the  curriculum  from  becoming  obsolete. 

— Vocational  and  technical  education  should  not  be  considered 
terminal.  Students  and  educators  should  understand  that  con- 
tinuing education  will  be  normal  for  agricultural  workers  at 
all  levels. 

— Post-high  school  programs  should  be  articulated  with  high 
school  programs.  Coordinated  planning  with  high  school 
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teachers  and  administrators  will  assist  in  the  development  of 
post-high  school  programs  that  build  upon  knowledge  and 
skills  the  student  has  gained  in  high  school. 

— Post-high  school  programs  in  agriculture  should  be  available 
to  serve  the  needs  of  youth  and  adults  at  all  levels  in  both 
rural  and  metropolitan  areas.  Programs  must  provide  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  the  high  school  dropout,  for  em- 
ployees who  want  to  be  retrained  or  upgraded,  and  for  the 
disadvantaged.  They  should  also  serve  as  a stimulus  to  the 
student  who  may  later  choose  to  enter  a four-year  program. 

— Occupational  experience  designed  and  supervised  coopera- 
tively by  educator  and  employer  should  be  an  integral  part 
of  these  training  programs. 

— Adequate  facilities  and  modern  equipment  must  be  available 
to  provide  training  for  industry  needs. 

— Recruitment,  placement  and  follow-up  of  students  must  be 
recognized  as  major  components  of  effective  vocational  and 
technical  training  programs. 

— Programs  should  be  continually  evaluated. 

Adult  Education  Programs 

Adult  education  in  agriculture  involves  two  components:  (1 ) that 
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focused  primarily  on  vocational  training  for  individuals  committed 
to  the  agriculture  sector,  and  (2)  a general,  liberal  education  seg- 
ment. The  latter  aspect,  although  related  to,  and  frequently  a product 
of,  adult  vocational  education  in  agriculture,  is  common  to  adult 
education  generally  and  will  not  receive  major  attention  here. 

A special  aspect  of  adult  education  involves  agriculture  as  a part 
of  general  adult  education  for  nonagriculturalists.  This  may  become 
increasingly  important  as  employment  shifts  occur  and  as  fewer  and 
fewer  individuals  have  meaningful  contact  with  agriculture,  except 
as  consumers. 

Adult  vocational  training  may  be  further  subdivided  into  continu- 
ing education  for  those  maintaining  a vocational  commitment  to 
agriculture,  and  retraining  for  those  who  are  redirecting  their  voca- 
tional commitment  away  from  agriculture.  The  latter  is  hardly  an 
integral  part  of  the  problem  of  adult  education  in  agriculture,  but 
the  social  and  economic  urgency  of  focusing  upon  retraining  and 
redirection  of  underemployed  labor  in  “production  agriculture”  de- 
mands the  attention  of  educators  generally. 

Agencies  Involved 

The  needs  for  adult  continuing  education  in  agriculture  are  cur- 
rently being  met  by  six  major  institutional  groups:  (1)  secondary 
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public  school  systems,  (2)  vocational-technical  schools,  (3)  federal 
agencies,  (4)  cooperative  extension  services,  (5)  public  and  private 
universities,  and  (6)  business  and  industry.  They  have  generally 
functioned  in  an  uncoordinated,  or  at  best,  informally  integrated, 
fashion;  each  has  proceeded  somewhat  apart  from  and  at  times  in 
opposition  to  the  others.  Moreover,  in  many  of  these  groups,  per- 
sonnel are  less  effective  than  they  would  be  if  they  had  more  training 
in  the  teaching-learning  process. 

Role  of  the  Agricultural  Educator 

In  recent  years,  the  role  of  the  agricultural  educator  has  been 
changing  rapidly.  For  the  20  or  30  years  beginning  in  the  1920s,  the 
county  agricultural  extension  agent  and  the  vocational  agriculture 
instructor  were  virtually  the  sole  sources  of  technical  information.  In 
the  period  since  World  War  II,  many  public  and  private  agencies 
have  been  providing  information  and  assistance  to  farmers  and,  to  a 
limited  extent,  other  segments  of  the  agri-business  complex,  while  the 
extension  agent  and  the  agricultural  instructor  have  continued  to  be 
looked  to  as  providers  of  “up-to-date”  and  “unbiased”  information. 
While  other  sources  of  information  may  be  equally  pertinent  and 
up-to-date,  they  are  to  some  extent  subject  to  a possible  bias  in  that 
they  have  products  to  sell. 
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The  median  level  of  schooling  of  farmers  25  to  44  years  old  is 
today  four  years  higher  than  was  that  of  their  counterparts  in  1950; 
in  many  communities  a large  number  of  farmers  hold  the  bachelor’s 
degree  and  a few  have  a master’s  degree.  Educational  requirements 
for  extension  agents  and  vocational  agriculture  teachers  have  been 
raised  in  line  with  these  changes.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  majority 
of  extension  field  staff  to  hold  the  master’s  degree  and  for  area  exten- 
sion agents  to  have  Ph.D.’s.  A comparable  upgrading  of  the  educa- 
tional levels  of  vocational  agriculture  teachers  has  occurred. 

With  farmers  becoming  fewer  and  better  educated  than  in  the 
past,  the  role  of  the  generalist  in  adult  education  will,  it  is  likely, 
diminish  further  with  respect  to  those  individuals  vested  with  man- 
agement and  decision-making  powdrs.  Adult  education  programs  pro- 
vided by  the  public  school  system  may  be  adequate  for  farm  em- 
ployees below  the  management  or  executive  level,  but  the  demands 
for  adult  education  involving  specific  and  highly  refined  skills  and 
abilities  will  undoubtedly  increase  and  will  require  the  services  of 
specially  trained  adult  educators. 

The  continual  upgrading  of  educational  levels  of  farmers  has  far- 
reaching  implications  for  ( 1 ) levels  of  training  for  agricultural  edu- 
cators and  (2)  programs  for  updating  their  knowledge  from  time  to 
time.  As  is  well  known,  extension  services  have  begun  to  utilize  staff 
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This  would  permit  the  agricultural  educator  to  emphasize  manage 
ment  and  to  serve  in  a coordinating  role.  8 
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A Coordinated  Approach  to  Adult  Education 

If  adult  education  is  to  proceed  with  maximum  efficiency,  a closely 
coordinated,  well-integrated  effort  at  the  local  level  is  imperative, 
although  the  success  that  can  be  achieved  is  uncertain  in  the  light  of 
organizational  and  philosophical  tendency  to  separateness  at  both 
state  and  national  levels.  However,  at  least  for  those  sources  of  adult 
education  lying  in  the  public  sector,  coordination  and  integration 
should  be  expected.  The  paramount  objective  for  public  schools, 
post-high  school  institutions,  and  the  extension  service  should  be> 
effective  service  to  society.  Maintenance  of  competitive  and  unco- 
ordinated educational  programs  is  hardly  consistent  within  this  con- 
cept. 

A master  plan  for  adult  education  is  needed  in  each  community 
and  in  each  functional  economic  area.  Each  major  adult  education 
agency  has  something  to  contribute:  local  or  area  agricultural  edu- 
cators can  identify  adult  educational  needs,  plan  programs,  secure 
specialists,  publicize  and  evaluate  programs;  business  and  industry 
can  provide  up-to-date,  pertinent  and  pragmatic  information  on  farm 
inputs  and  marketing;  subject  matter  specialists  from  post-high  school 
institutions  can  provide  technical  expertise. 
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FUTURE  RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  THE 
AGRICULTURAL  TEACHER  EDUCATOR  , 

The  increasing  demand  for  a variety  of  agricultural  educators 
places  added  responsibilities  upon  those  responsible  for  preparing 
them.  Identifying  the  needs  for  educational  programs  is  in  part  up  to 
agricultural  faculties;  the  preparation  of  agricultural  educators  rests 
heavily  with  teacher  educators.  The  accelerating  pace  of  change  will 
tax  the  vision  and  capabilities  of  both.  In  the  past,  teacher  education 
programs  have  focused  primarily  upon  preparing  high  school  voca- 
tional agriculture  teachers,  but  attention  is  now  turning  to  the  prepa- 
ration of  those  who  can  serve  in  various  programs,  all  the  way  from 
formal  education  in  general  agriculture  at  the  elementary  and  high 
school  levels  to  informal  adult  education. 

The  responsibilities  of  staff  members  in  agricultural  education  will 
extend  to  encompass  some  functions  not  now  regularly  carried  out. 
They  will  establish  contact  with  a wide  clientele.  Regardless  of  the 
form  that  teacher  education  programs  take,  the  underlying  purpose 
is  to  develop  understanding  and  an  ability  to  design,  implement  and 
evaluate  educational  programs. 

To  meet  their  responsibilities,  teacher  educators  need  to  design 
curricula  for: 
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— High  school  teachers  who  will  prepare  youth  for  on-farm  or 
off-farm  employment  in  agriculture. 

— Metropolitan  high  school  teachers  who  will  prepare  youth  for 
employment  that  requires  specialized  knowledge  and  skill  in 
agriculture. 

— Post-high  school  teachers  who  will  prepare  youth  for  para- 
professional  positions  in  agricultural  industries. 

— Cooperative  extension  personnel  to  serve  a broad  spectrum 
of  adult  education  needs  in  agriculture. 

— Agricultural  educators  who  will  be  entering  international 
education  programs. 

— Agricultural  educators  to  work  in  agri-business — including 
sales,  promotion  and  public  relations. 

— Elementary  and  secondary  teachers  of  general  agriculture. 

— Agricultural  educators  to  conduct  adult  education  programs. 

— Agricultural  educators  who  have  the  specialized  knowledge 
and  skills  needed  to  work  with  disadvantaged  students. 

Preparation  of  Agricultural  Educators 

The  primary  goal  of  a university  or  college  teacher  education 
department  is  to  develop  students  who  will  contribute  to  the  improve- 
ment of  society  as  active,  informed  citizens,  as  education  leaders, 
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and  as  teachers  of  youth  and  adults.  In  the  broadest  sense,  the 
preparation  of  agricultural  educators  should: 

— Provide  educational  opportunities  and  experiences  that  opti- 
mize the  development  of  personal,  social,  and  professional 
qualities. 

— Emphasize  basic  scientific  concepts,  principles,  and  relation- 
ships applicable  to  agriculture. 

— Provide  functional,  relevant  education. 

— Provide  for  the  integration  of  theory  and  practice, 

—Provide  flexibility  to  meet  the  needs  of  individual  students. 

— Provide  a substantial  measure  of  specialization. 

Agricultural  educators  in  the  future  must  become  more  and  more 
“educational  directors.”  In  order  to  fill  this  role,  they  should  be  pre- 
pared to: 

— Assist  people  in  defining  their  needs  and  in  weighing  alter- 
natives. 

— Provide  leadership  in  organizing  and  planning  educational 
programs. 

— Participate  in  planning  and  conducting  research  leading  to 
program  development  and  improvement. 

A single  curriculum  is  not  likely  to  fulfill  all  requirements;  a single 
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type  of  preparation  is  likely  to  fill  few  demands  well.  Furthermore, 
the  educational  needs  of  agricultural  educators  can  no  longer  be 
met  by  the  traditional  undergraduate  program.  It  is  necessary  to 
develop  multi-track  curricula  that  will  provide  greater  flexibility  for 
specialization.  Prospective  agricultural  educators  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  enroll  in  a dual  major — agricultural  education  plus 
a technical  field. 

Opportunities  must  be  available  to  majors  in  all  departments 
within  the  college  of  agriculture  to  meet  teacher  certification  require- 
ments or  otherwise  to  qualify  as  agricultural  educators.  Furthermore, 
agricultural  industry  employees  should  be  attracted  into  agricultural 
education  by  being  provided  with  appropriate  alternatives  to  present 
teacher  preparation  requirements.  On-the-job  internships  should  be 
utilized  to  attract  graduates  from  other  fields. 

General  Education 

General  education  is  aimed  at  preparing  an  individual  for  a full 
and  satisfying  life  as  a professional,  as  a member  of  a family,  and 
as  a citizen.  But  the  mere  inclusion  of  credit  hours  in  the  curriculum 
will  not  guarantee  results.  In  supporting  a student’s  professional 
specialty,  subjects  such  as  the  humanities,  if  well  taught,  can  expand 
the  student’s  breadth  of  educational  experience.  By  no  means  all 
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prospective  agricultural  educators  need  take  the  same  courses. 

Care  should  be  exercised  that  there  be  a balance  between  the 
general  education  portion  and  the  other  segments  of  the  curriculum. 
General  education  courses  should  be  introduced  early,  when  needed, 
to  provide  a background  of  understanding  for  the  applied  courses. 

Technical  Agricultural  Training 

Future  curricula  in  technical  agriculture  should  provide  greater 
emphasis  than  in  the  past  on  principles  and  their  application.  In 
addition,  the  subject  matter  included  must  be  relevant  to  a changing 
agriculture.  It  is  imperative  that  courses  in  technical  agriculture  for 
future  educators  place  major  emphasis  upon  basic  scientific  concepts, 
principles,  and  relationships  germane  to  an  in-depth  understanding 
of  the  particular  discipline.  This  portion  of  the  curriculum  must  be 
designed  to  develop  understandings  applicable  to  the  total  agricul- 
tural sector. 

Professional  Education 

Professional  education  should  equip  the  student  with  those  basic 
pedagogic  skills  essential  to  plan,  implement,  and  evaluate  programs 
in  agricultural  education.  The  common  denominator  is  the  ability  to 
apply  the  concepts  of  the  educational  process. 

Occupational  experience,  including  student  teaching,  is  an  essen- 
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tial  component  of  professional  preparation.  Student  teaching  must 
. * remain  a requirement  for  those  to  be  certified  for  classroom  teach- 
ing, but  work  with  agricultural  industries,  extension  services,  and 
other  institutions  or  agencies  may  be  more  appropriate  in  some  pro- 
grams for  agricultural  educators  than  the  traditional  student  teaching. 

Curricula  should  develop  the  capacity  to  design,  implement,  and 
evaluate  future  high-quality  agricultural  education  programs.  They 
may  focus  upon  (1)  strong  preparation  in  the  teaching-learning 
process,  with  supporting  work  in  technical  agriculture  and  general 
education,  or  (2)  strong  preparation  in  technical  agricultural  fields 
with  supporting  work  in  general  and  professional  education.  The 
latter  pattern  is  particularly  desirable  for  those  involved  in  adult 
education. 


Graduate  and  In-Service  Education 
for  Personnel  in  Vocational-Technical  Education 
in  Agriculture 

Workshops  and  conferences  have  been  used  to  upgrade  compe- 
tency in  the  teaching-learning  process  and  technical  agriculture  sub- 
ject matter  areas  for  high  school  teachers.  In  the  future,  they  need 
to  be  more  responsive  to  the  planning  process,  and  greater  efforts 
must  be  made  to  bring  about  improvements  in  local  programs  by 
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capitalizing  on  existing  abilities  and  incorporating  research  results  in 
education  and  technology. 

In-service  programs  must  be  expanded  to  serve  other  agricultural 
educators. 

Faculties  in  agricultural  education  must  continue  to  provide  ad- 
vanced preparation  at  the  master’s  and  doctoral  level  for  teacher 
educators,  supervisors  and  administrators  of  vocational-technical 
programs,  and  research  specialists. 

Additional  emphasis  on  basic  social  science  concepts,  with  liberal 
exposure  to  such  fields  as  psychology  and  sociology,  is  essential  in 
graduate  programs.  Future  teacher  educators  not  only  need  expertise 
in  the  teaching-learning  process  but  need  competence  in  designing 
and  conducting  meaningful  research. 

Research 

Professional  agricultural  educators  have  a major  responsibility  for 
the  initiation  and  direction  of  research  in  collaboration  with  univer- 
sity research  units,  state  departments  of  education,  and  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education.  Interdisciplinary  research  should  be  fostered. 

As  staff  members  of  agricultural  education  expand  their  research 
programs,  consideration  should  be  given  to  several  key  areas:  cur- 
riculum, improved  instructional  systems,  program  planning  and  eval- 
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uation,  the  role  of  student  organizations,  career  information  at  the 
high  school  and  post-high  school  level,  programs  for  the  rural  dis- 
advantaged, and  general  education  in  agriculture. 

Long-range  studies  of  the  instructional  process,  including  those 
centering  in  agricultural  education,  are  of  primary  importance.  Re- 
search pertaining  to  the  administration  and  supervision  of  agricul- 
tural education  is  needed.  Innovations  in  administrative  policy  and 
organizational  structure  relating  to  finance,  staffing,  facilities,  re- 
search and  program  development  should  be  studied  in  a systematic 
manner. 

Pilot  programs  should  become  an  essential  segment  of  agricul- 
tural educators’  programs  of  curriculum  research.  Exploration  and 
evaluation  of  new  methods  and  techniques  will  provide  the  faculty 
with  a means  for  updating  teacher  education  programs  and  assuring 
relevancy  to  the  programs  being  developed. 

Continuing  effort  must  be  directed  to  the  dissemination  and  imple- 
mentation of  research  findings. 

Improved  Teaching  of  Agriculture 
at  the  University  Level 

Traditionally,  members  of  the  teaching  faculty  in  four-year  insti- 
tutions, both  graduate  students  and  professionals,  have  not  been 
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required  to  prepare  for  teaching  by  formal  study  of  the  teaching- 
learning process.  Despite  this,  some  staff  members  seek  assistance  in 
delineating  course  objectives,  developing  improved  teaching  tech- 
niques, and  constructing  evaluation  instruments. 

Teacher  educators  must  extend  their  efforts  to  improve  instruc- 
tional quality  and  enhance  the  instructor-pupil  relationship  at  the 
college  and  university  level;  they  must  increasingly  serve  as  educa- 
tional innovators,  supplying  ideas,  methods,  expertise  and  assistance 
to  all  other  departments  in  the  college  of  agriculture.  They  should 
provide  leadership: 

— In  developing  a positive  attitude  toward  more  effective  in- 
struction. 

— In  applying  the  most  effective  teaching-learning  techniques  in 
their  own  classrooms. 

— In  working  with  others  to  develop  instruction  laboratories, 
workshops,  and  symposia  on  improvement  of  college  teach- 
ing, including  professional  preparation  in  extension  work. 

— In  designing  and  conducting  services  and  course  offerings 
directed  toward  improvement  of  instruction  for  graduate  stu- 
dents from  all  disciplines  within  agriculture. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


That  Planning  and  Research  Efforts 
Be  Expanded 

To  meet  the  needs  of  the  educator  and  student  in  agriculture,  it  is 
recommended  that: 

— Planning  groups,  where  not  already  in  existence,  be  formed 
for  each  state  and  for  each  local  education  system  for  the  pur- 
pose of  developing  and  revising,  as  needed,  programs  for 
agricultural  education.  Such  plans  should  include  appropriate 
recommendations  on  the  preparation  of  agricultural  educators. 

— The  planning  process  be  based  on  ( 1 ) an  appropriately  broad 
definition  of  agriculture  and  agricultural  education,  (2)  early 
formulation  of  plans  geared  to  the  needs  of  society  and  the 
capabilities  and  interests  of  students.  (3)  effective  and  effi- 
cient execution  of  programs,  and  (4)  continuous  evaluation 
of  economic  and  humanistic  costs  and  benefits. 

— Planning  groups  have  access  to  data  and  information  on  costs 
and  benefits  of  alternative  programs. 

— Agricultural  education  staff  members  expand  efforts  in  re- 
search, in  evaluation,  and  in  use  of  pilot  studies  of  pre-service 
and  in-service  education,  of  post-high  school  adult  programs 


and  of  opportunities  for  the  disadvantaged. 

— Research  findings  be  transmitted  to  policy  groups  in  such 
form  that  supporting  legislation  might  be  enacted. 

That  the  Teaching-Learning  Process 
Be  Improved 

To  assist  agricultural  educators  in  their  unending  task  of  improv- 
ing the  teaching-learning  process,  it  is  recommended  that: 

— Secondary  education  be  student-centered,  with  emphasis  on 
optimal  development  of  each  individual. 

— Flexible  curriculum  patterns  and  educational  methods  be  de- 
veloped to  stimulate  a desire  for  learning,  to  develop  relevant 
educational  programs,  to  provide  opportunities  for  individual 
study,  to  prepare  students  for  continuing  educational  oppor- 
tunities, to  provide  improved  counseling  and  personalized  in- 
struction, to  emphasize  supervised  occupational  experience, 
and  increase  opportunities  for  social  and  leadership  activities. 

— Educational  programs  derive  from  student  interest  and  recog- 
nize differing  learning  styles,  aptitudes  and  achievement  rates, 
as  well  as  the  diversity  of  job  skills  required. 

— Sufficient  personnel  be  made  available  (using  teaching  as- 
sistants where  necessary)  to  provide  specialized  agricultural 


training,  as  well  as  general  education  in  agriculture,  as  a 
recognized  portion  of  the  curriculum  for  nonagricultural 
students. 

— A coordinated  and  integrated  master  plan  for  adult  education 
in  agriculture  be  developed  for  each  functional  economic 
area,  with  participation  by  public  and  private  adult  education 
agencies, 

— In  programs  for  adults,  the  educational  needs  of  the  agricul- 
tural sector  be  met  by  appropriate  use  of  agricultural  educa- 
tors from  business,  industry,  colleges  and  universities. 

That  Relevant  Programs 
Be  Made  Readily  Available 

Because  changing  needs  in  the  agricultural  sector  generally  dictate 
that  instruction  in  agriculture  be  made  readily  available,  it  is  recom- 
mended that: 

— Programs  in  agricultural  education  seek  to  serve  an  increas- 
ingly broad  range  of  students  at  the  secondary  level,  with 
special  emphasis  on  students  with  low  academic  ability,  those 
who  are  underachievers,  and  the  disadvantaged. 

— Post-high  school  and  adult  programs  in  agriculture  be  ex- 
panded, with  special  emphasis  on  the  needs  of  high  school 
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dropouts,  the  culturally  disadvantaged,  and  individuals  need- 
ing retraining. 

—Supporting  work,  undergraduate  and  graduate,  be  provided 
for  agricultural  educators  majoring  in  technical  subject  matter 
fields. 

That  Preparation  of  Agricultural  Educators 
Be  Improved 

Because  preparation  of  those  who  teach  is  the  single  most  effective 
means  to  upgrade  instruction,  it  is  recommended  that: 

Universities  and  colleges  design  and  implement  flexible  cur- 
ricula which  provide  varying  mixes  of  general,  technical  and 
professional  education  in  view  of  the  wide  range  of  abilities 
and  goals  of  students  and  the  diversity  of  the  agricultural 
industry. 

—Undergraduate  programs  emphasize  the  content  and  processes 
of  secondary  and  postsecondary  education  in  a classroom, 
laboratory  and  work-study  format;  that  adult  education  con- 
cepts, procedures,  and  techniques  be  emphasized  as  a part 
of  in-service  and  graduate  education. 

-Pre-service  and  in-service  training  be  required  of  vocational 
and  technical  educators,  with  emphasis  on  improving  skills, 
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learning  specific  competencies,  and  gaining  occupational  ex- 
perience. 

— Graduate  education  complement  and  supplement  a required 
regimen  of  in-service  training;  that  both  M.S.  and  Ph.D.  pro- 
grams be  provided,  with  appropriate  emphasis  on  teaching, 
administration  and  research. 

— Faculties  in  agricultural  education  aspire  to  leadership  in 
developing  centers  for  innovative  ideas,  methods,  and  pro- 
cedures relative  to  undergraduate  and  graduate  teaching. 
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A COMpAR!sON  OF  ROLE  EXPECTATIONS  OF  EMPLOYED 
AND  NON-EMPLOYED  HOMEMAKERS. 

MF  AVAILABLE  IN  VT-ERIC  SET. 

COLLEGEE  ~ AUG?l  87f>,M,S#  THESIS»  WINTHROP 

DESCRIPTORS  - *HOME  ECONOMICS  EDUCATION; 
MASTER  THESES!  FORKING  WOMEN;  *ROLE 
PERCEPTION;  ^HOUSEWIVES;  FAMILY  RELATIONSHIP- 
HOME  MANAGEMENT;  FAMILY  MANAGEMENT  ’ 

: TO  DETERMINE  IF  SIGNIFICANT 
DIFFERENCES  OCCURRED  BETWEEN  NON-EMPLOYED 
HOMEMAKERS  AND  THEIR  HUSBANDS  AND  EMPLOYED 
HOMEMAKERS  AND  THEIR  HUSBANDS,  DATA  WERE 
COLLECTED  BY  MEANS  OF  TAPE  RECORDED 
INTERVIEWS  WITH  105  ADULT  SUBJECTS.  FROM 
RESPONSES  TO  QUESTIONS  CONCERNING  ROLE 
EXPECTATIONS  OF  HOMEMAKERS,  DISCRETE  IDEAS 
WERE  NOTEO  AND  RECORDED  ONTO  A CHECK  LIST 
ADAPTATION  OF  THE  QUESTIONNAIRE,  "RATE 
YOURSELF  AS  A HOMEMAKER."  ANALYSIS  OF 
SIGNIFKANT  DIFFERENCES  REVEALED  THAT  BOTH 

AN°  N0N-EMpLOYED  HOMEMAKERS  PERCEIVE 
THEIR  ROLE  MORE  COMPREHENSIVELY  THAN  DO 
HUSBANDS.  THE  EMPLOYEO  GROUP  EXPRESSED  MORE 
CONCERN  FOR  PERSONAL  RELATIONSHIPS  WITH  THEIR 
CHILDREN  ANO  MORE  EXPECTATIONS  DEALING  WITH 
FAMILY  AND  COMMUNITY  RELATIONSHIPS  THAN  DID 
^ON-EMPLOYED  GROUP.  THE  NON-EMPLOYED 

S??^rEXPRESSE0  GREATER  CONCERN  FOR  TIME 
MANAGEMENT  ANO  MORE  FREQUENTLY  MENTIONED 
EXPECT AT !0NS  RELATING  TO  OUTDOOR  CARE  OF  THE 
HOME  THAN  DID  THE  EMPLOYED  GROUP.  IN  VIEW  OF 

IcL!rCREASING  NUMBER  OF  WORKING  WOMEN,  IT  IS 
NEvESSARY  FOR  BOTH  MEN  AND  WOMEN  TO  RE- 

EVALUATE  THE  ROLE  OF  THE  HOMEMAKER  WITH  THE 
FAMILY  ORGANIZATION,  AND  HOME  ECONOMICS 
PROGRAMS  SHOULC  MAKE  AN  EFFORT  TO  HELP 
FAMILIES  EXAMINE  PRESENT  THINKING  ON  SEX 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  social  and  economic  changes  of  the  last  half  cen- 
tury have  led  women  into  the  working  field.  Scientific  and 
technological  improvements  not  only  simplify  many  home 
duties  and  reduce  the  time  required  for  the  physical  tasks 
of  homemaking,  but  also  mean  greater  job  specialization  and 
new  employment  opportunities.  Development  of  public  educa- 
tion for  both  boys  and  girls  and  the  gradual  achievement  of 
equal  opportunities  for  higher  learning  have  encouraged 
women  to  prepare  for  and  seek  employment  in  ever-expanding 
fields.  Over  the  years,  more  responsible  jobs  with  higher 
wages  and  better  working  conditions  have  been  opened  to 
women. 

With  the  current  emphasis  on  individual  fulfillment,  it 
is  imperative  that  use  be  made  of  every  individual's  talents 
and  abilities,  thus  giving  each  and  everyone  the  opportunity 
to  participate  fully  in  the  social  and  economic  life  of  the 
country.  Related  to  this  emphasis,  women  have  been  promised 
equality  and  greater  economic  opportunity  under  government 
programs  that  marked  the  beginning  of  a new  national  effort 
to  eradicate  discrimination  based  on  sex,  race,  and  age. 

The  President's  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women,  estab- 
lished in  1961,  studied  the  role  of  women  in  American  life, 
examined  their  needs,  and  evaluated  their  potential 
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contribution  to  the  country's  economic,  social,  and  politi- 
cal development.  At  the  Federal  level  the  Interdepartmental 
Committee  and  the  Citizens'  Advisory  Council  on  the  Status 
of  Women  have  followed  through  on  the  work  of  the  original 
Commission  (U.  S.  Women's  Bureau,  1969).  The  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  was  of  particular  interest  to  women,  since  its 
employment  provisions  prohibit  discrimination  in  employment 
on  the  basis  of  sex,  as  well  as  other  characteristics.  The 
Equal  Pay  Act  of  1963  promised  better  wage  protection  for 
women  by  prohibiting  wage  discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
sex.  Executive  Order  11141,  issued  February  12,  1964, 
helped  older  women  by  the  broad  implications  of  the  order, 
which  prohibited  Federal  Government  contractors  and  sub- 
contractors from  arbitrary  discrimination  against  older 
workers  in  recruitment  and  employment  (U.  S.  Women's  Bureau, 
1965). 

When  a group  of  women  workers  were  questioned  by  the 
Women's  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Labor  (1965)  about  why 
they  were  working,  most  of  them  cited  financial  reasons. 
Practically  all  the  women  workers  without  husbands  were  sup- 
porting themselves.  Most  of  the  married  women  workers  were 
contributing  to  essential  living  expenses.  A number  were 
working  to  raise  family  living  standards,  while  others  were 
helping  to  send  their  children  to  college.  Still  another 
group  had  husbands  who  were  unemployed  or  unable  to  work  or 
were  employed  in  a low  wage  occupation.  Only  a few  of  the 
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women  wore  working  just  for  the  satisfaction  of  having  a job 
or  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  their  skills  from  getting 
rusty. 

It  is  significant  that  the  more  education  a woman  ac- 
quires, the  more  likely  she  is  to  seek  paid  employment, 
irrespective  of  her  financial  status.  The  educated  woman 
desires  to  contribute  her  skills  and  talents  to  the  economy 
not  only  for  financial  rewards,  bat  even  more  to  reap  the 
psychic  rewards  that  come  from  achievement  and  recognition 
and  service  to  society  (U.  S.  Women's  Bureau,  1969). 

Just  how  many  women  arc  in  the  job  world?  According  to 
the  Department  of  Labor  (1970),  30.5  million  women  work  for 
pay  away  from  home,  in  a family  business  or  on  a family 
farm.  These  30.5  million  women,  representing  43  percent  of 
all  women  ol'  working  age,  make  up  38  percent  of  all  workers 
in  this  country.  In  1920  they  made  up  only  20  percent.  Of 
part-time  workers  more  than  half  are  women.  The  number  of 
these  part-time  women  workers  has  increased  more  rapidly 
during  the  last  ten  years  than  the  number  of  all  full-time 
workers. 

These  women  workers  are  wives,  mothers,  single  women, 
widows,  divorcees.  In  the  recent  years,  however,  the  number 
of  married  women  in  the  labor  force  has  shown  the  greatest 
increase.  Almost  60  percent  of  all  working  women  are  mar- 
ried and  living  with  their  husbands;  22  percent  are  single. 
In  1940,  about  half  were  single;  only  30  percent  were 
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married  and  living  with  their  husbands.  About  one-seventh 
of  all  women  workers  today  have  children  under  age  six 
(U.  S.  V/omen's  Bureau,  1969). 

The  remarkable  rise  in  the  numbers  and  proportions  of 
women  in  the  labor  force  is  due  to  a combination  of  demogra- 
phic, economic,  and  social  developments.  Among  demographic 
factors,  the  most  important  were  the  overall  increase  in 
population  and  the  changed  ratio  of  women  to  men  in  the 
population,  resulting  from  the  greater  longevity  of  women. 
Economic  and  social  factors  included  the  increasing  demand 
for  labor  as  the  industrial  structure  of  employment  shifted 
job  growth  from  agriculture  to  goods-producing  activities  to 
service.  Another  factor  has  been  the  resultant  trend 
toward  urban  living.  To  these  factors  were  added,  more 
recently,  the  widespread  use  of  labor-saving  equipment  in 
the  home,  rising  aspiration  toward  a higher  standard  of 
living  and  a higher  level  of  education,  and  increased  job 
opportunities  for  women  in  rapidly  expanding  clerical,  ser- 
vice, and  sales  occupations.  Finally,  aj  evolution  in  so- 
cial attitudes  and  values  encouraged  women  to  develop  their 
abilities  and  talents  to  the  fullest  in  paid  work  (U.  S. 
Women's  Bureau,  1969). 

The  majority  of  women  continue  to  be  homemakers, 
whether  or  not  they  also  have  jobs.  In  1968,  41  million 
women  were  not  in  the  labor  force,  and  35  million  of  these 
devoted  their  full  time  to  housekeeping.  Almost  two-fifths 
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of  all  married  women  and  many  single  women  as  well  are  both 
homemakers  and  workers.  During  a work  week  in  1968,  50  per- 
cent of  all  women  were  keeping  house  full  time,  and  about 
42  percent  were  either  full-  or  part-time  workers.  Most  of 
the  remainder  were  girls  16  to  20  years  of  age  who  were  in 
school  (U.S.  Women's  Bureau,  1969). 

Because  of  the  tremendous  revolution  in  the  pattern  of 
women's  lives,  it  has  become  necessary  for  girls  to  develop 
a new  self-image.  In  view  of  past  and  present  data,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  trend  of  homemakers  entering  the  employment 
field  will  continue.  Along  with  this  employment,  the  major 
responsibility  for  homemaking  tasks  will  still  fall  upon  the 
homemaker.  In  a report  published  by  the  Women's  Bureau 
(1966),  the  "dual  role"  concept  was  discussed  in  the  light 
of  preparation  of  teenage  girls  to  make  meaningful  choices  in 
order  to  be  able  to  realize  their  fullest  potential  in  both 
spheres.  Whether  or  not  the  mastery  of  this  dual  role  with 
the  satisfactory  integration  of  home  and  work  has  been  at- 
tained by  currently  employed  homemakers  is  the  partial  sub- 
ject of  the  present  study.  Comparisons  need  to  be  made  in 
order  to  see  if  and  what  similarities  and  differences  exist 
between  employed  and  non-employed  homemakers  in  relation  to 
their  perceived  role  expectations. 

The  present  study  was  structured  after,  and  incorpo- 
rated raw  data  from,  the  larger  framework  of  the  Southern 
regional  research  pi  eject,  "Evaluation  of  Vocational  Home 
Economics  Programs  in  Terms  of  the  Effectiveness  of 
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Full-Time  Homemakers  and  Homemakers  Who  Arc  Also  Full -time 
Employees."  The  regional  project  was  completed  in  March 
1971. 

The  purpose  of  the  regional  project  was  to  develop  and 
use  criterion  measures  to  evaluate  vocational  home  economics 
programs  at  the  secondary  level  in  terms  of  the  effective- 
ness of  full-time  homemakers  and  full-time  employees  who 
were  also  homemakers.  As  such,  the  study  hoped  to  make  a 
contribution  to  vocational  education  by  providing  instru- 
ments for  evaluating  programs  of  home  economics,  criteria 
for  planning  future  programs,  and  evidence  of  the  contribu- 
tion home  economics  has  made,  and  is  making,  to  both  family 
life  and  the  world  of  work  (Loft is,  1968). 

The  initial  phase  of  the  research  done  in  Georgia, 
Kentucky,  and  South  Carolina  consisted  of  interviews  to 
identify  specific  expectations  of  homemakers.  These  state- 
ments of  expectations  were  then  grouped  into  general  cate- 
gories. From  these  data,  an  instrument  for  determining  the 
effectiveness  of  full-time  homemakers  was  developed.  The 
instrument  for  determining  the  effectiveness  of  full-time 
employees  who  were  also  homemakers  was  developed  using 
employers  of  such  women  as  the  source  of  data.  Each  measure 
was  tested  for  validity  and  reliability.  In  a later  phase 
of  the  regional  project,  the  criterion  measures,  as  well  as 
a questionnaire  related  to  family  status,  employment,  and 
years  of  homemaking  instruction,  were  administered  to 
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homemakers,  employed  and  non-employed , in  the  states  of 
Florida,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  and  South  Carolina.  Data  were 
analyzed  and  the  results  presented  in  the  Final  Report  of 
Project  No.  071204,  "Evaluation  of  Vocational  Home  Economics 
Programs  in  Terms  of  the  Effectiveness  of  Full-Time  Home- 
makers and  Homemakers  Who  Arc  Also  Full-Time  Employees" 
(Cross,  1971). 

Purpose  of  the  Study 

The  purpose  of  the  present  study  was  to  compare  the 
role  expectations  of  employed  and  non-employed  homemaker:-  as 
perceived  by  employed  homemakers,  husbands  of  employed  home- 
makers, non-employed  homemakers,  and  husbands  of  non- 
employed  homemakers.  Data  were  available  from  the  initial 
phase  of  the  regional  study  in  the  form  of  cards  with  a 
discrete  word,  phrase,  or  sentence  which  represented  an 
expectation  expressed  by  an  interviewee.  From  the  initial 
comparison  of  expressed  expectations  of  homemakers  within 
categories  of  behaviors  expressed  by  subjects,  hypotheses 
were  derived  to  guide  further  examination  of  the  data. 
Questions  raised  by  this  researcher,  however,  were  not  part 
of  the  regional  design. 

. Objective  and  Hypotheses 

The  objective  of  the  present  study  was  to  compare  the 
role  expectations  of  homemakers  as  perceived  by  homemakers, 
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employed  and  non-employcd,  and  husbands  of  employed  and  non- 
esnployed  homemakers. 

The  major  hypothesis  proposed  by  the  study  was  that  a 
significant  difference  would  be  found  to  exist  in  the  per- 
centages of  role  expectations  expressed  by  (1)  non-employcd 
homemakers  than  by  employed  homemakers,  and  (2)  homemakers 
than  by  husbands.  Specifically,  these  differences  would  lie 
in  the  areas  of: 

a.  physical  care  of  children, 

b.  family  and  community  relations, 

c.  time  management  of  household  tasks  and  time  spent  with 
children, 

d.  food  preparation, 

e.  outdoor  care  of  the  home,  and 

f.  care  of  clothing. 

Limitations  of  the  Study 

Because  of  the  structure  and  criteria  of  the  regional 
study,  several  limitations  of  this  study  were  to  seen. 

First,  the  study  was  descriptive  rather  than  experimental  in 
design.  The  raw  data  were  secured  from  three  states,  repre- 
senting 105  interviews  based  on  a selected  sample  with  em- 
ployed homemakers,  husbands  of  employed  homemakers,  non- 
employed  homemakers,  and  husbands  of  non-employed  home- 
makers. In  the  regional  investigation,  adolescents  were 
also  interviewed,  but  these  subjects  were  not  used  in  the 
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present  study  because  the  sample  was  too  small.  Also,  the 
present  study  focused  on  adult  roles  as  perceived  by  adults. 

The  number  of  interviewees  in  each  group  varied  with  29 
husbands  of  non-employed  homemakers,  28  non-employed  home- 
makers, 28  employed  homemakers,  and  20  husbands  of  employed 
homemakers.  As  such,  the  analysis  of  data  was  concerned 
with  percentages  of  the  frequencies  of  expressed  expecta- 
tions of  homemakers.  Each  interviewee  was  a member  of  an 
intact  family  with  at  least  one  child  living  in  the  home. 

The  use  of  persons  from  intact  families  represented  a 
limitation  of  the  study  since  it  is  evident  that  there  are 
childless  and  one  parent  families  as  well  as  other  family 
compositions. 


Definitions 

The  following  definitions  were  used  throughout  this 
stuuy: 

Homemaker.  A homemaker  w-as  depicted  as  a woman.  The  home- 
making responsibilities  of  the  husband  and  other  family 
members  were  recognized,  but  were  limited  by  this  study  in 
order  to  focus  on  the  wife-mother  role. 

Expected  Role  of  the  Homemaker.  The  expected  role  was  that 
foreseen  image  influenced  by  what  the  husband  expects,  what 
the  children  need,  and  what  the  standards  are  among  friends 
and  in  the  neighborhood.  In  a more  specific  vein,  the  term 
in  the  study  related  to  tasks  and  functions  anticipated  of 
the  homemaker. 
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Expectation.  Expectation  referred  to  those  behaviors  pre- 
sumed to  constitute  the  homemaker's  role. 

Data  were  secured  from  four  groups:  non-empioyed  home- 

makers, husbands  of  non-employed  homemakers,  employed  home- 
makers, and  husbands  of  employed  homemakers.  Data  were  then 
paired  and  two  general  comparisons  emerged  based  on  employ- 
ment grouping  and  spouse  grouping. 

Employment  Comparison.  The  first  analysis  made,  based  on 
employment,  compared  the  combined  data  from  non-employed 
homemakers  and  husbands  of  non-employed  homemakers  with  the 
combined  data  from  employed  homemakers  and  husbands  of  em- 
ployed homemakers.  Hereafter,  reference  to  the  employment 
analysis  will  be  by  the  symbol  E. 

Spouse  Comparison.  The  second  analysis  made,  based  on  spouse 
grouping,  compared  the  combined  data  from  non-employed  home- 
makers and  employed  homemakers  with  the  combined  data  from 
husbands  of  non-employed  homemakers  and  husbands  of  employed 
homemakers.  Hereafter,  reference  to  the  spouse  analysis  will 
be  by  the  symbol  S. 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE 

The  twentieth  century  has  run  the  gamut  in  attitudes 

expressed  on  the  subject  of  a woman  engaging  in  the  working 

world.  In  1915,  Black  noted: 

It  is  a general  opinion  and  especially,  perhaps,  among 
persons  of  the  middle  class,  that  the  working  for  money 
of  married  women  is  to  be  deplored.  That  such  work  is 
sometimes  made  necessary  by  poverty  will  be  conceded, 
and  wives  who  earn  because  they  must  are  pitied;  while 
wives  who  work  not  for  their  own  or  their  children's 
bread,  but  rather  for  butter  for  it,  are  regarded  as  at 
least  somewhat  blameworthy.  The  underlying  implication 
seems  to  be  that  the  wife  and  mother  who  thus  works  must 
be  withdrawing  from  the  care  of  her  home  and  her  chil- 
dren time  and  attention  of  which  they  are  really  in 
need  . . . (p.  1). 

Neither  the  general  public  nor  social  scientists  were 
prepared  for  reports  which  began  to  appear  in  1955  and  the 
following  years  that  more  than  a third  of  the  mothers  of 
school-age  children  were  employed.  These  reports,  emanating 
from  census  surveys  through  textbooks,  newspapers,  and 
magazines,  sharply  contradicted  the  traditional  image  of  the 
mother.  Social  scientists  and  the  general  public  had  been 
aware  of  the  employment  of  mothers  in  World  War  II,  but  had 
regarded  this  as  a temporary  adaptation  to  a unique  set  of 
wartime  conditions  (Durand,  1946).  Generally,  it  was  felt 
that  the  roles  of  mother  and  employee  were  incompatible  and 
could  be  reconciled  only  in  an  emergency. 

Major  social  changes  evoke  more  negative  than  positive 
emotions,  as  people  confuse  the  familiar  with  the  superior. 
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In  the  case  of  the  working  mother,  Nye  and  Hoffman  (1963) 
cited  social  scientists  who  took  the  negative  view,  express- 
ing a relationship  between  maternaJ  employment  and  higher 
divorce  rates,  more  crime  and  delinquency,  increased  alco- 
holism. Other  sociologists  contended  that  employment  was 
gravely  detrimental  to  children.  Only  a small  minority, 
Komarovsky  (1953)  and  Landis  (1955)  to  cite  two,  took  a 
position  favoring  the  change  as  providing  a wider  variety 
of  activities  for  women  and  permitting  fuller  use  of  their 
training  and  talents.  For  this  reason,  they  felt  that  the 
mother's  working  might  actually  improve  family  life.  Others 
have  pointed  out  that  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
personalities  of  children  are  part  of  an  intricate  complex 
of  influences  and  experiences  that  are  operative  whether  the 
mother  is  employed  outside  the  home  or  remains  in  the  home. 
Phillips  (1966)  has  gone  further  in  supporting  the  theory 
that  in  our  society  the  activities  of  women  cannot  be  con- 
fined to  the  home,  for  the  conditions  in  the  community  and 
in  the  nation  have  a great  effect  on  the  family. 

Role  Conceptions 

Role,  in  general,  may  be  defined  as  the  behavior 
expectations  impinged  upon  the  incumbent  of  any  social  posi- 
tion. Yet,  when  viewing  woman's  role,  there  is  not  neces- 
sarily concensus  between  the  different  expectations.  In 
fact,  there  is  frequently  conflict  or  inconsistency  (f.rnss, 
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Mason,  & McEachern,  1958).  Two  main  theories  regarding  a 
woman's  role  in  her  family  are  the  traditional  Western 
European  idea  that  the  woman's  place  is  in  the  home  and  the 
contrasting  theory  that  a woman's  position  is  relative  to 
the  society  in  which  she  lives  (Koos,  1953).  Williams 
(1952)  stated  that  there  are  important  pressures  to  preserve 
the  traditional  role  of  women,  and  that  some  social  arrange- 
ment such  as  extra  family  services,  lew  birth  rates,  and  the 
nuclear  family  are  necessary  to  insure  that  the  necessary 
functions  are  performed. 

In  the  United  States,  the  role  of  women  as  housewives 
and  mothers  has  been  altered  radically  during  the  twentieth 
century.  Up  to  this  time,  spinning,  weaving  and  making 
clothes,  baking  bread,  curing  meat,  making  soap,  brewing 
beer,  and  many  other  processes  now  carried  out  in  factories, 
as  well  as  a good  deal  of  teaching  and  nursing,  were  part  of 
a woman's  household  routine  (Myrdal  & Klein,  1956).  After 
this  time,  many  tasks  for  women  became  simplified,  labor- 
saving  devices  came  into  widespread  use,  families  with  fewer 
children  emerged,  and  schools  took  over  more  tasks  of 
raising  and  educating  children. 

Woman's  dual  role  has  come  into  the  forefront  in  a dis- 
cussion of  homemakers.  Weil  (1962)  raised  the  question  of 
how  married  women  who  plan  to  or  do  participate  in  the  world 
of  work  perceive  this  role,  since  role  perception  is  not 
only  necessary  for  action,  but  is  the  first  stage  of  action 
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itself.  Foote's  discussion  (1954)  of  the  change  in  the  role 
of  women  used  the  term  "professionalization"  to  summarize 
the  interrelationship  of  variables  and  trends  which  appeared 
most  influential  in  redefining  a woman's  role  in  marriage. 
These  variables  would  include  such  things  as  freer  access  to 
higher  education,  less  time  in  conducting  a household, 
receiving  the  husband's  assistance,  and  society's  attitude 
toward  working  mothers. 

Swinging  the  pendulum  to  the  extreme,  Women's  Libera- 
tion advocates  have  stated  that  the  concepts  of  the  "women's 
role"  and  "woman's  work"  arc  absurd,  as  are  the  differences 
between  the  sexes  and  the  resulting  rigidity  of  sex-role 
tasks  (Rollin,  1971).  Millet  (1970)  sees  communes  as  a 
desirable  alternate  to  family  life  and  a solution  to  women's 
problems.  Other  advocates  urge  round-the-clock,  state- 
supported  child-care  centers  to  rid  mothers  of  unpaid 
domestic  servitude  at  home.  Their  eschatological  aim  is  to 
topple  the  patriarchal  system  of  a man-controlled  society. 
Thus,  the  Women's  Liberation  movement  spurns  the  dual  role 
concept  for  modern  woman. 

Even  though  the  employed  woman  is  a widely  recognized 
part  of  today's  society,  many  women  still  cling  to  the 
traditional  concept  of  a "woman's  place  is  in  the  home." 
Empey's  survey  (1958)  revealed  that  eight  out  of  ten  college 
women  prefer  marriage  to  a career,  and  when  it  came  to 
selecting  a career  even  though  married,  75  percent  preferred 
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work  relating  to  their  role  as  a homemaker.  Several  studies 
have  been  conducted  to  distinguish  those  women  who  are 
career-oriented  and  those  who  are  home-oriented.  Hoyt  and 
Kennedy  (1958)  were  able  to  differentiate  between  the  two 
groups  by  their  scores  on  the  Strong  Vocational  Interest 
Blank  for  Women  and  on  the  Edwards  Personality  Preference 
Schedule.  On  the  other  hand,  Avila  (1967)  discovered  no 
basic  personality  differences  within  the  two  groups  except 
on  a typological  basis.  Other  studies  made  by  Vetter  and 
Lewis  (1964)  and  Kammeyer  (1967)  of  differences  in  person- 
ality as  it  affects  career  or  home  preference  revealed  no 
significant  difference  per  se. 

Dual  Role  Fulfillment 

Among  the  many  factors  which  may  facilitate  or  hinder 
the  employment  of  the  wife-mother,  the  largest  group  includes 
those  which  influence  the  extent  to  which  the  woman's  time 
is  required  for  fulfillment  of  her  roles  as  housewife  and 
mother.  A study  was  made  by  Wenck  (1967)  to  determine  if 
employed  homemakers  manage  their  home  differently  than  non- 
employed  homemakers.  Employed  homemakers  lacked  time  for 
specific  projects,  relaxation  and  personal  development, 
maintaining  well-arranged  cupboards  and  closets,  helping 
children  with  schoolwork,  and  careful  shopping  for  clothing 
and  household  items.  However,  time  management  was  the  big- 
gest problem  not  only  for  the  employed  homemakers,  but  also 
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for  the  full-time  homemakers.  In  a report  on  problems  and 
concerns  of  working  mothers,  Whatley  (1963)  found  those 
activities  reported  to  be  a "big  problem"  were  the  ones 
having  to  do  with  large  tasks  which  were  not  regularly  in 
the  daily  routine,  such  as  washing  windows  and  waxing  floors. 
As  a group,  it  was  noted,  employed  mothers  were  not  using 
the  manpower  of  family  members  or  hired  help.  Instead,  they 
tried  to  do  most  of  the  work  they  would  do  individually  as 
full-time  homemakers  and  also  to  work  in  the  labor  force. 
Hunsicker  (1967)  questioned  employed  homemakers  about  time 
and  money  management  problems  encountered.  The  most  fre- 
quently indicated  money  problems  included  emergency  funds, 
anticipating  future  needs  and  staying  within  a budget.  Many 
homemakers  experienced  difficulty  with  purchasing  decisions. 

Along  with  the  factors  which  will  determine  the  confi- 
dence with  which  a woman  plays  either  the  homemaker  or  the 
working  mother  role  is  the  matter  of  her  standards  in  home- 
making  and  child  care.  One  of  the  apparent  barriers  would 
seem  to  be  the  emphasis  on  the  nuclear  family  in  which  so 
many  of  the  instrumental  tasks  of  keeping  the  family  going 
are  traditionally  those  of  women  (Rossi,  1968).  The  "over- 
load," to  use  the  Rapoports'  term  (1969),  is  considerable. 
Many  questions  can  be  raised  about  the  institution  of  the 
nuclear  family  and  the  constraints  it  places  on  the  activi- 
ties of  both  parents  (Winch,  1970).  Ginsberg  (1958)  sug- 
gested that  many  of  the  gains  which  have  been  achieved  by 
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the  automation  of  housekeeping  have  been  counterbalanced  or 
wiped  out  by  a rise  in  standards  of  housekeeping.  Although 
there  are  more  efficient  laundering  systems,  concomitant] y 
there  is  a higher  standard  of  cleanliness  and  appearance  in 
dress.  Women  have  been  freed  from  the  time-consuming 
drudgery  of  housework,  but  they  are  confronted  by  much 
higher  standards  of  child  care  than  ever  before  and  are 
expected  to  spend  many  more  hours  with  their  children  than 
was  the  case  in  former  years.  The  working  woman  cannot 
afford  to  respond  to  these  ever  rising  expectations.  Ac- 
cording to  Siegel  (1963),  the  strong  achievement  motivation 
which  may  be  found  in  many  working  women  might  be  expressed 
in  a kind  of  exhaustive  and  exhausting  perfectionism  which 
is  probably  not  only  damaging  to  children  but  also  destruc- 
tive to  the  woman's  own  composure.  The  testimony  of  working 
mothers  who  judged  themselves  as  successful  is  that  they 
have  needed  to  be  relaxed  about  housekeeping  and  be  willing 
to  use  some  of  the  money  they  earn  to  pay  for  having  house- 
keeping and  routine  child  care  done  by  others.  Ruderman 
(1968)  has  placed  focus  upon  the  need  for  further  develop- 
ment of  supplementary  child  care  services  and  facilities. 

The  maximum  well-being  of  the  family  is  a major  concern 
of  the  working  mother,  especially  as  it  affects  her  children. 
Nye  and  Hoffman  (1963)  pointed  out,  however,  the  importance 
of  recognizing  the  needs  of  each  family  member.  Oettinger 
(National  Manpower  Council,  1958)  prefaces  any  comments  on 
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the  effect  of  the  working  mother  on  children  by  "It  depends." 
Considerations  include  the  kind  of  mother,  the  kind  of 
child,  the  kind  of  family,  how  much  the  mother  works,  what 
she  does,  why  she  works,  the  age  of  the  children,  provisions 
for  their  care,  and  how  they  perceive  their  mother's  work. 
Oettinger  further  recommends  that  few  mothers  with  children 
under  six  should  work  full  time  and  even  fewer  with  children 
under  three,  because  these  are  critical  years  in  child 
development.  However,  since  each  case  is  unique  it  must  be 
considered  as  such.  Research  in  this  area  is  complicated  by 
the  complexity  of  the  problem  and  the  many  variables  that 
are  influential.  The  mother  with  young  children  who  works 
part-time  appears  in  a favorable  light  in  research  conducted 
to  date. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  maternal  employment  affects 
family  schedule  and  activities,  but  very  few  attempts  have 
been  made  to  study  the  relationships.  One  study  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  (1P59)  on  family  food  buying 
indicated  that  maternal  employment  does  not  result  in  a 
poorer  diet  but  does  involve  the  purchase  of  more  pre- 
packaged foods  which  provide  greater  convenience  at  a 
higher  cost. 

Poweil  (1965)  suggested  that  maternal  employment  is 
positively  related  to:  (1)  juvenile  delinquency  in  the 

middle  class,  but  not  in  the  lower  class,  (2)  positive 
effects  on  the  adolescent  child  if  employment  is  part-time, 
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(3)  encouragement  of  independence  in  the  child,  (4)  harass- 
ment and  guilt  feelings  of  the  mother  when  there  are  pre- 
school children,  (5)  child's  concept  of  the  female  role, 

(6)  son's  withdrawal  and  over  dependence,  and  (7)  strong 
"achievement"  motive  in  the  child. 

In  spite  of  the  difficulty  of  drawing  many  definite 
conclusions  about  the  effects  on  their  children  of  mothers' 
working,  the  effects  of  the  single  factor  of  maternal  em- 
ployment seem  to  be  small  and  different  for  each  child 
involved.  In  general,  researchers  tend  to  agree  that  the 
quality  of  relationship  while  the  parent  and  child  are  to- 
gether is  more  important  than  the  amount  of  time  spent  to- 
gether. 

Career  orientation  of  the  wife  and  the  favorable  atti- 
tude of  the  husband  were  the  determining  factors  in  influ- 
encing the  actual  or  planned  work  participation  reported  in 
a study  by  Weil  (1961).  His  discussion  of  familial  roles  on 
a more  popular  level  emphasized  the  change  of  division  of 
labor  within  the  home  in  terms  of  the  husband's  assistance 
with  chores.  This  analysis  suggested  the  factor  of  the  hus- 
band's help  with  child  care  especially  as  it  affects  the 
wife's  participation  in  the  labor  force.  Mailer  (1971) 
described  a marriage  contract  which  included  the  division 
of  jobs  and  time  for  which  each  parent  is  responsible.  It 
went  further  to  list  tasks  the  husband  was  to  be  responsible 
for,  such  as  house-cleaning  and  making  beds.  Haavio-Mannila 
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(1967)  concluded  that  the  traditional  division  of  labor 
between  the  sexes  still  persists  in  most  families,  although 
two-thirds  of  the  wives  are  working  outside  the  home. 
Furthermore,  the  dissatisfaction  expressed  by  working  women 

f 

was  more  often  with  their  husband's  participation  in  house- 
hold tasks  than  with  their  own  status  at  work  or  in  social 
activities.  This  dissatisfaction  was  found  whether  or  not 
the  women's  work  position  was  inferior  to  that  of  men. 

Pace  (1970)  investigated  the  place  of  personal  and 
background  factors  in  the  attitudes  of  married  women  toward 
married  women's  employment.  The  study  revealed  that  the 
groups  who  favored  women's  employment  were  those  who  had 
worked  since  marriage,  had  some  college  or  vocational 
training,  had  family  incomes  of  $10,000  or  more,  perceived 
husbands,  children,  and  peers  as  approving  of  their  employ- 
ment, and  were  employed  in  higher  status  occupations. 

Blood  (1965)  concluded  that  the  old  asymmetry  of  male- 
dominated,  female-serviced  family  life  is  being  replaced  by 
a new  symmetry,  both  between  husbands  and  wives  and  between 
brothers  and  sisters.  He  concluded  further  that  the  con- 
verging roles  of  men  and  women  result  in  the  family's  being 
less  segregated  internally,  far  less  stratified  into 
different  age  generations  and  different  sexes,  enabling 
family  members  to  share  more  of  the  activities  of  life 
together,  both  in  work  and  play. 

Siegal  and  Haas  (1963)  summarized  the  contrasts  between 
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working  mothers  and  those  who  stayed  at  home  to  be: 

(1)  working  mothers'  husbands  are  more  favorable  toward 
maternal  employment  than  other  husbands,  (2)  working 
mothers'  families  are  smaller  than  the  families  of  non- 
working  mothers,  (3)  their  relations  with  their  husbands  are 
apparently  neither  more  nor  less  satisfactory  than  those  of 
non-working  mothers,  (4)  their  families  are  somewhat  more 
equalitarian  in  their  attitudes  toward  division  of  authority 
and  of  labor  in  the  home,  and  the  family  members  are  some- 
what more  active  in  the  routine  running  of  the  household 
then  is  typical  in  other  families,  and  (5)  working  mothers' 
attitudes  and  reported  practices  with  respect  to  child- 
socialization  are  little  different  from  those  of  other 
mothers.  With  the  exception  of  the  difference  in  family 
size,  the  differences  which  were  found  between  working 
mothers  and  others  were  not  extreme  or  dramatic. 

Summary 

As  it  has  been  previously  noted,  modern  woman  has  a 
choice  between  career  and  marriage,  or  a combination  of  the 
two.  The  homemaker  needs  to  decide  how  much  time  she  will 
devote  to  her  housework,  within  the  limits  imposed  by 
necessity  and  budget.  She  can  take  the  time  necessary  to  do 
a thorough  job  or  can  continue  for  a long  while  with  super- 
ficial straightening  up;  she  can  be  quick  and  efficient  or 
dawdle,  prolonging  work  so  that  it  is  never  finisned.  rtose 
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(1951)  state  that,  employed  or  non-employed , the  total  num- 
ber of  things  the  average  woman  expects  to  do  adds  up  to  an 
impossible  time  schedule  for  her.  She  cannot  do  all  these 
things  or  she  will  do  them  more  superficially  than  she 
expects. 

With  regard  to  relationships  within  the  family,  re- 
searchers agree  that  it  is  the  quality  of  time  spent  with 
family  members  by  the  homemaker  that  is  important,  not  the 
quantity  of  time.  Family  members,  too,  must  be  willing  to 
accept  the  fact  of  the  homemaker  taking  on  part  of  the 
financial  responsibility  of  the  group  and  help  to  resolve 
problems  which  may  occur  in  the  day-to-day  household 
routine. 

When  the  role  expectations  of  the  employed  homemakers 
and  non-employed  homemakers  are  analyzed,  the  question  arises 
as  to  whether  or  not  there  is  a significant  difference 
between  the  two.  The  only  difference  encountered  may  be 
their  initial  choice  of  work  or  non-work.  Or,  both  groups 
may  tend  to  have  the  same  perceptions  of  their  role  in  the 
particular  framework  within  the  home.  The  basic  problem, 
however,  stems  from  the  dualist  role  of  the  employed  woman. 
She  must  be  able  to  adjust  to  and  coordinate  both  roles, 
assessing  the  extent  to  which  she  can  perform  each  role 
successfully  without  detriment  to  the  other. 
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PROCEDURE  FOR  THE  STUDY 

The  design  of  the  present  study  was  structured  after 
the  Southern  regional  research  project,  “Evaluation  of 
Vocational  Home  Economics  Programs  in  Terms  of  the 
Effectiveness  of  Full-Time  Homemakers  and  Homemakers  Who 
Are  Also  Full-Time  Employees,"  completed  in  March  1971.  In 
evaluating  homemaker  effectiveness,  it  was  assumed  by  this 
researcher  that  the  extent  to  which  a homemaker  is  effective 
in  a particular  task  relates  directly  to  the  amount  of  em- 
phasis placed  upon  an  expressed  role  expectation. 


Description  of  the  Subjects 
In  the  first  phase  of  the  regional  study,  a selected 
sample  of  105  adults  plus  30  adolescents  were  chosen  from 
each  of  the  three  participating  states,  Georgia,  Kentucky, 
and  South  Carolina.  The  105  adults  comprised  the  sample  of 
the  present  study.  The  sample  included  the  following  kinds 
of  people: 

1.  Non-employed  homemaker  (H), 

2.  Husband  of  non-employed  homemaker  (HU), 

3.  Employed  homemaker  (EH),  and 

4.  Husband  of  employed  homemaker  (HUE). 

Socio-economic  levels  were  controlled  by  selecting  on 
a proportionate  basis  subjects  for  whom  the  husband's 
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occupation  represented  one  of  three  general  occupational 
classifications:  professional,  management  or  technician, 

and  working  class.  Geographic  location  was  controlled  by 
selecting  subjects  from  city,  town,  and  rural  areas.  Both 
Negro  and  white  subjects  were  included  in  the  sample.  In 
the  present  study,  however,  a comparison  was  not  made  based 
on  these  particular  variables  due  to  the  size  of  the  sample. 

Collection  of  the  Data 

The  data  which  were  used  in  this  study  were  collected 
during  the  initial  phase  of  the  Southern  regional  research 
project  according  to  criteria  developed  by  those  researchers. 
The  data  used  by  this  researcher  were  collected  in  Georgia, 
Kentucky,  and  South  Carolina. 

Expected  behaviors  of  homemakers  were  identified  through 
a series  of  interviews,  using  a tape  recorder,  in  each  of 
the  three  aforementioned  states.  Subjects  responded  to  an 
open-ended  question,  "What  do  you  think  is  expected  of  a 
homemaker?"  Probes  were  used  to  elicit  complete  responses. 
Preliminary  drafts  of  the  interview  schedules  were  tested  in 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina  during  the  spring  and  fall  of 
1966.  Accordingly,  revisions  were  made  both  in  the  sche- 
dule and  procedures  following  the  testing. 

The  interviewer  or  research  director  in  each  of  the 
three  states  contacted  individuals  known  to  meet  the  pre- 
scribed criteria.  After  assuring  the  participants  of 
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anonymity,  a time  and  place  was  determined  for  the  tape 
recorded  interview.  The  tape  recordings  were  transcribed 
as  soon  ps  possible  after  completion  of  the  interview. 

The  interview  protocols  were  examined  to  identify  each 
expectation  that  was  expressed  by  the  interviewee.  Expec- 
tation referred  to  those  behaviors  presumed  to  constitute 
the  homemaker's  role.  Each  discrete  idea  of  an  expectation 
was  identified  and  assigned  a number  to  represent  one  of  the 
following  categories,  arbitrarily  chosen  at  the  outset  of 
the  study: 

1.  Food  and  Nutrition 

2.  Clothing  and  Textiles 

3.  Housing  (housekeeping,  furnishings,  decorating) 

4.  Child  Care  and  Development 

5.  Personal  Care  and  Development 

6.  Economics  (budgeting  and  money  matters) 

7.  Management  (scheduling) 

8.  Community  Activities  (outside,  social,  church) 

9.  Family  Relations 

10.  First  Aid  and  Health 

As  the  categorizing  progressed,  the  original  listing  was  re- 
vised to  accommodate  the  responses  adequately. 

Each  discrete  work,  phrase  or  sentence  which  represented 
an  expectation  expressed  by  an  interviewee  was  typed  on  a 
3x5  card.  Each  card  further  carried  code  numbers  and 
letters  which  identified  the  respondent  category,  geographic 
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area  and  socio-economic  level  of  the  interviewee  involved. 

The  researcher  in  each  state  categorized  the  behaviors 
from  the  respective  interviews.  Subsequently,  the  data 
from  the  three  states  were  combined  and  a new  structure  for 
categorizing  emerged.  The  basis  for  the  new  framework  was 
the  frequency  count  of  discrete  behavioral  expectations. 

The  framework  comprised  the  following  six  categories  ar- 
ranged in  rank  order  based  on  the  three-state  data: 

1.  Child  Development 

2.  Family  and  Community  Relationships 

3.  Family  Economics  and  Management 

4.  Housing 

5.  Food  and  Nutrition 

6.  Clothing  and  Textiles 

Selection  of  items  for  the  criterion  measure,  Rate 
Yourself  as  ji  Homemaker,  was  based  on  combined  data  drawn 
from  interviews  with  homemakers,  husbands,  and  adolescents 
from  the  three  states.  Any  expectation  which  occurred  with 
a frequency  of  at  least  ten  percent  of  the  total  number  of 
expectations  was  selected.  A measure  of  116  items  re- 
sulted. The  original  phrasing  of  the  item  was  retained  to 
the  extent  possible  that  would  be  consistent  with  clarity 
of  meaning  and  brevity.  A five  point  scale  was  devised 
with  polar  descriptions  ranging  from  “This  is  true  of  me 
more  often  than  of  homemakers  I know"  to  "This  is  true  of 
homemakers  I know  more  often  than  me." 


In  an  effort  to  validate  the  instrument,  it  was 
administered  by  the  regional  researchers  in  Georgia  and 
Florida  to  three  groups  of  people.  Homemakers  were  asked  to 
rate  themselves  and  to  suggest  the  name  of  a friend  who 
could  rate  them.  The  husband  of  each  homemaker  provided  rat- 
ings for  his  wife.  Scores  were  computed  and  compared  be- 
tween groups.  In  all  three  comparisons  there  was  a positive 
correlation  between  the  scores  beyond  the  .05  level.  In 
Georgia  the  highest  correlation  was  between  the  homemakers' 
scores  and  husbands'  ratings  (r  = .625).  Second  highest  was 
between  husbands'  and  friends'  ratings  (r  = .537)  and  lowest 
was  between  homemakers'  and  friends'  ratings  (r  = .526). 

Data  secured  from  Florida  revealed  the  highest  correlation 
to  be  between  the  homemakers'  scores  and  husbands'  ratings 
(r  = .502).  Second  highest  was  between  husbands'  and 
friends'  ratings  (r  = .425)  and  lowest  was  between  home- 
makers' and  friends'  ratings  (r  = .377).  Since  an  r of  ap- 
proximately .265  was  needed  for  .05  confidence  level,  the 
correlation  between  each  pair  of  scores  is  highly  signifi- 
cant, thus  providing  evidence  of  concurrent  validation.  The 
Spearman  Rank  Order  Correlation  was  also  employed  and  the 
coefficients  were  further  evidence  of  validity  (Cross,  1971, 
p.  13-14). 

It  was  the  purpose  of  the  present  study,  however,  to 
utilize  the  coded  information  cards  of  the  non-employed 
homemakers,  husbands  of  non-employed  homemakers,  employed 
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homemakers,  and  husbands  of  employed  homemakers  in  a com- 
parison of  expressed  expectations  based  on  the  employment 
(E)  and  spouse  (S)  groupings.  Using  the  cards  from  the  three 
states,  each  interviewee  was  rated  by  this  researcher  on  an 
adaptation  of  the  instrument,  Rate  Yourself  as  ji  Homemaker, 
according  to  his  stated  expectations  of  homemakers  as  de- 
scribed to  the  particular  regional  research  project  inter- 
viewer. This  adaptation  consisted  of  a check  list  for  re- 
sponses. 

Accordingly,  some  revisions  were  made  in  the  original 
instrument  for  the  purpose  of  this  study.  Instead  of  using 
the  original  five  point  scale,  a check  list  response  pattern 
was  employed.  Two  items,  "Does  the  food  buying"  and  "Pur- 
chases clothing  to  meet  individual  family  needs"  were  de- 
leted; expressed  expectations  of  this  nature  were  noted  under 
the  items  "Does  the  shopping  for  food"  and  "Buys  clothes  for 
the  family,"  respectively.  Two  items,  "Maintains  an  attrac- 
tive appearance"  and  "Sews"  were  added  by  this  researcher 
because  of  their  frequency  on  the  cards  and  for  clarifi- 
cation of  other  items. 


Analysis  of  Data 

The  analysis  of  data  was  concerned  with  revealing  items 
which  were  significant  in  difference  between  the  percentages 
of  the  combined  groups  in  the  E and  S comparisons. 

The  number  of  response  each  item  on  the  instrument, 
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Rate  Yourself  as  a Homcmak°r,  in  each  separate  group  were 
counted.  Data  were  then  paired  based  on  the  E and  S com- 
parisons, and  four  groups  emerged: 

1.  Non-employed  homemakers  and  husbands  of  non-employed 
homemakers 

2.  Employed  homemakers  and  husbands  of  employed  homemakers 

3.  Non-employed  homemakers  and  employed  homemakers 

4.  Husbands  of  non-employed  homemakers  and  husbands  of  em- 
ployed homemakers. 

The  number  of  group  responses  were  calculated  for  each  item. 
Due  to  the  variance  in  the  number  of  subjects  within  each 
group,  percentages  were  derived  from  the  frequencies  of  ex- 
pressed expectations. 

To  determine  how  much  difference  was  needed  to  make  a 
judgement  that  there  was  a significant  difference  ( D) 
between  percentages  not  due  to  chance,  the  test  for 
"Significance  of  Difference  between  Two  Proportions  from 
Different  Universes"  was  used  (McCormick,  1941).  Based  on 
the  number  within  groups,  it  was  determined  that  a value  of 
at  least  2.00  was  the  numerical  level  of  acceptance  of 
significant  difference.  Expert  opinion  recommended  that  a 
value  of  3.00  and  above  would  indicate  that  a highly 
significant  difference  had  occurred. 
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FINDINGS 

The  regional  criterion  measure,  Rate  Yourself  as  a 
Homemaker,  included  items  in  each  of  six  categories  of 
expectations : 

1.  Child  Development 

2.  Family  and  Community  Relations 

3.  Family  Economics  and  Management 

4.  Housing 

5.  Food  and  Nutrition 

6.  Clothing  and  Textiles 

The  present  investigation  involved  an  adaptation  of  the 
original  measure  to  permit  examining  frequency  responses  by 
groups  within  categorxes.  A check  list  response  evolved, 
using  the  items  included  in  the  original  measure.  A listing 
of  items  by  categories  may  be  found  in  the  appendix. 

Interviewee  statements  referring  to  specific  items  were 
then  recorded  on  the  checklist.  Frequencies  of  expressed 
expectations  were  counted  in  each  of  the  four  groups: 
employed  homemakers,  husbands  of  employed  homemakers,  non- 
employed  homemakers,  and  husbands  of  non-employed  homemakers. 
Frequencies  of  expressed  expectations  were  then  combined  to 
provide  employment  and  spouse  groupings.  In  the  employment 
grouping  frequencies  of  expressed  expectations  of  employed 
homemakers  and  husbands  of  employed  homemakers  were  combined 
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as  were  the  non-employed  homemakers  and  husbands  of  non- 
employed  homemakers.  In  the  spouse  grouping  frequencies  of 
expressed  expectation  of  empioyed  homemakers  and  non- 
employed  homemakers  were  combined  as  were  the  husbands  of 
employed  homemakers  and  husbands  of  non-employed  homemakers. 
From  the  number  of  responses  in  each  group,  the  percentage 
was  thus  calculated  (Appendix,  Table  7). 

Items  within  each  category  were  analyzed  to  determine 
whether  a significant  difference  (€D)  occurred  between 
groups  in  the  employment  (E)  and  spouse  (S)  comparisons. 
Those  items,  representing  expectations,  which  revealed  a 
significant  difference  are  presented  in  Tables  1-6.  Each 
table  presents  one  category  of  expectations  and  the  numeri- 
cal values  derived  from  the  formula  for  finding  the  sig- 
nificant difference  between  the  two  groups  being  compared. 
Only  those  values  found  to  be  significantly  different,  with 
a value  of  at  least  2.00  are  included.  Those  values  which 
fall  between  2.00  and  2.99  represent  the  five  percent  level 
of  significance.  A value  of  3.00  and  above,  representing 
the  one  percent  level,  reveals  a high  level  of  significance. 

Child  Development 

The  first  and  largest  category  of  expectations  of  home- 
makers, that  of  Child  Development,  consisted  of  36  discrete 
ideas  which  were  stated  as  items  in  the  research  instrument. 
Statements  included  referred  to  religious  and  iuOrai 
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guidance,  socialization  of  the  child,  and  physical  care- 
first  aid.  The  results  obtained  indicated  that  11  items 
differed  significantly,  four  of  which  were  highly  signifi- 
cant, in  the  E comparison.  In  the  S comparison,  a total  of 
13  items  differed  significantly  with  eight  at  a high  level 
of  acceptance  (Table  l).  Numbers  falling  in  a particular 
column  indicate  that  that  group  more  frequently  has  ex- 
pressed the  specific  expectation.  If  a value  of  2.00  to 
2.99  appears,  a five  percent  level  of  acceptance  is  indi- 
cated. Those  differences  found  to  be  highly  significant 
(one  percent  level)  are  indicated  by  values  in  excess  of 
3.00. 
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TABLE  1 


Items  Differing  Significantly  in  the 
Child  Development  Category 


*£D  Level  of  Acceptance 

Item 

E Comparison 

S Comparison 

U-fHU 

11E+I1UE 

11-;- Ell 

I1U+11UE 

4.  Takes  children  to  Sunday 
School  & church 

2.35 

5.  Encourages  having  friends  of 
children  in  the  home 

5.45* 

6.  Supervises  the  recreational 
activities  of  children 

2.81 

8.  Knows  where  children  are  at 
all  times 

2.93 

9.  Teaches  children  sense  of 
responsibility 

4.37* 

10.  Gives  children  responsibility 

2.27 

3.92* 

13.  Provides  for  the  physical 
care  of  children 

2.38 

4.88* 

14.  Sees  that  provisions  are 
made  for  medical  and  dental 
care 

3.80* 

15.  Helps  prevent  injuries  to 
children 

2.27 

16.  Is  able  to  care  for  minor 
accidents 

5.40* 

18.  Knows  when  to  take  children 
to  doctor 

2.00 

20.  Spends  time  with  children 

2.87 

22.  Undercvands  the  child's 
point  of  view 

2.35 

23.  Helps  child  with  his 
problems 

4.80* 

(Table  continued  on  next  page) 
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TABLE  1 


<£D  Level  of 

Acceptance 

Item 

Com 

Kirison 

S Comparison 

U+HU 

HE+11UE 

H+EII 

IIU-fHUE 

25.  Disciplines  the  child 

2.75 

4.18* 

26.  Sets  limits  for  the  child 

2.03 

29.  Provides  for  children's 
schooling 

3.44* 

32.  Teaches  child  how  to  do 
household  duties 

2.85 

33.  Helps  child  with  personal 
problems 

3.05* 

4.19* 

34.  Helps  with  child's 
homework 

3.71* 

Note. — Column  indicating  €-D  level  is  that  group  more 
frequently  expressing  expectation. 

* difference  significant  at  the  one  percent  level. 


Comparison  of  employed  (E)  groups  and  spouse  (S)  groups 
revealed  four  expectations  in  which  significant  differences 
occurred  in  both  categories.  The  two  items  "Provides  for 
the  physical  care  of  children"  and  "Disciplines  the  child" 
were  expressed  more  frequently  by  the  non-employed  group 
in  the  E comparison  and  by  the  husbands  in  the  S comparison. 
The  non-employed  group  in  the  E comparison  arid  the  homemaker 
group  in  the  S comparison  expressed  more  frequently  the  item 
"Gives  children  responsibility."  The  item  "Helps  children 
with  personal  problems"  was  expressed  more  by  the  employed 
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group  in  the  E comparison  and  by  the  homemaker  group  .in  the 
S comparison. 

E Comparison 

The  greatest  amount  of  difference  in  the  E comparison 
was  in  the  area  of  physical  care  and  first  aid  which  was 
expressed  more  by  the  non-employed  group;  the  items  "Is  able 
to  care  for  minor  accidents"  and  "Sees  that  provisions  are 
made  for  medical  and  dental  care"  were  highly  significant  in 
difference.  Other  significant  differences  in  items  ex- 
pressed more  frequently  by  the  non-employed  group  occurred 
in  the  expectations,  "Helps  prevent  injuries  to  children," 
"Knows  when  to  take  children  to  doctor,"  and  "Teaches  child 
how  to  do  household  duties." 

The  employed  group  expressed  more  concern  for  the 
items,  "Helps  with  child's  homework"  and  "Helps  child  with 
personal  problems,"  which  were  highly  significant  in  dif- 
ference. In  addition,  the  employed  group  mentioned  the 
expectation  "Sets  limits  for  the  child"  more  frequently  than 
did  the  non-employed  group. 

S Comparison 

From  the  13  items  in  the  S comparison  which  differed 
significantly,  only  two  items  were  expressed  more  frequently 
by  husbands.  These  items,  "Provides  for  the  physical  care 
of  children"  and  "Disciplines  the  child,"  were  highly 
significant  in  difference. 

The  homemaker  group  more  frequently  cited  expectations 
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having  to  do  with  the  day-to-day  relationship  with  the  child. 
Significantly  higher  in  difference  for  the  homemakers  were 
items  "Encourages  having  friends  of  children  in  home," 

"Helps  child  with  his  problems,"  "Teaches  children  to  have  a 
sense  of  responsibility,"  "Gives  children  responsibilities," 
and  "Provides  for  children's  schooling."  Other  areas  cited 
more  by  homemakers  were  "Knows  where  children  are  at  all 
times,"  "Spends  time  with  children,"  "Supervises  the 
recreational  activities  of  children,"  "Takes  children  to 
Sunday  School  and  church,"  and  "Understands  the  child's 
point  of  view." 


Family  and  Community  Relations 
The  Family  and  Community  Relations  category  of  ex- 
pectations of  homemakers  consisted  of  22  items,  more  specif- 
ically dealing  with  participation  in  activities  outside  the 
home,  husband  and  family  relationships,  and  personal  develop- 
ment. The  results  indicated  that  five  items  were  signifi- 
cantly different  in  the  E comparison,  with  two  being  highly 
significant.  The  S comparison  resulted  in  ten  items  that 
were  significantly  different;  seven  were  of  high  signifi- 
cance (Table  2) . 
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TABLE  2 


Items  Differing  Significantly 
In  the  Family  and  Community  Relations  Category 


■ 

£D 

Level  of 

Acceptance 

Item 

E Com 

pari son 

S Comparison 

H+HU 

11E+HUE 

H+EII 

HU+IIUE 

39.  Cooperates  with  school 

6.31* 

42.  Sees  that  the  family  does 
things  together 

5.17* 

44.  Builds  a feeling  of  family 
unity 

3.44* 

45.  Creates  a pleasant  home 
atmosphere 

2.73 

3.49* 

47.  Is  a good  homemaker 

2.55 

2.96 

48.  Is  a good  mother 

3.89* 

50.  Loves,  understands,  and 
makes  her  husband  feel 
important 

3.18* 

51.  Is  willing  to  adjust  to  her 
husbands  moods  and  needs 

2.13 

52.  Gets  along  with  people 

3.00* 

3.09* 

53.  Is  a good  hostess 

3.66* 

55.  Has  a balance  of  activities 
between  work,  social  affairs, 
and  family 

2.86 

2.59 

Note. — Column  indi eating <ED  level  is  that  group  more 
frequently  expressing  expectation. 

* difference  significant  of  the  one  percent  level. 


Comparison  of  the  E and  S groups  revealed  four  expecta- 
tions in  which  significant  differences  occurred  in  both 
categories.  The  employed  group  in  the  E comparison  and  the 
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homemaker  group  in  the  S comparison  expressed  more  fre- 
quently the  items  "Creates  a pleasant  home  atmosphere,"  "Is 
a good  homemaker,"  "Gets  along  with  people,"  and  "Has  a 
balance  of  activities  between  work,  social  activities,  and 
family. " 

E Comparison 

In  the  E comparison,  the  five  expectations  which  dif- 
fered significantly  were  all  expressed  more  frequently  by 
the  employed  group.  The  items  highly  significant  in  dif- 
ference were  "Loves,  understands,  and  makes  her  husband  feel 
important"  and  "Gets  along  with  people." 

S Comparison 

All  of  the  expectations  in  the  S comparison  which  dis- 
played a significant  difference  were  expressed  more  by  the 
homemaKer  than  by  the  husband  group.  Those  expectations 
highly  significant  in  difference  included  the  following: 
"Cooperates  with  school,"  "Sees  that  the  family  does  things 
together,"  "Is  a good  mother,"  "Is  a good  hostess," 

"Creates  a pleasant  home  atmosphere,"  "Builds  a feeling  of 
family  unit,"  and  "Gets  along  with  people." 

Family  Economics  and  Management 

The  Family  Economics  and  Management  category  of  expecta- 
tions of  homemakers  consisted  of  ten  items.  Of  these,  three 
items  differed  significantly  in  the  E comparison  with  two 
items  of  high  significance.  The  S comparison  rpsnlted  in 
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three  items  significantly  different,  one  item  being  highly 
significant  in  difference,  (Table  3). 


TABLE  3 

Items  Differing  Significantly  in  the  Family 
Economics  and  Management  Category 


€D 

Level  of  Acceptance 

Item 

E Compari son 

S Compari son 

ll+HU 

EIJ+IIUE 

il+EII 

HU+HUE 

59.  Takes  care  of  paving  the 
bills 

2.13 

60.  Is  a good  shopper 

5.21* 

61.  Knows  the  amount  of  house- 
hold expenses 

2.43 

67.  Manages  her  time 

4.53* 

2.87 

68.  Considers  home  and  family 
concerns  of  more  impor- 
tance than  work  outside 
the  home 

5.29* 

Note. — Column  indicating  €D  level  is  that  group  more 
frequently  expressing  expectation. 

*difference  significant  at  the  one  percent  level. 


One  item,  "Manages  her  time,"  was  found  to  be  signifi- 
cantly different  in  both  the  E and  S comparison,  being  ex- 
pressed more  frequently  by  the  non-employed  and  homemaker 
groups. 

E Compari son 

Two  items  in  the  E comparison  were  highly  significant 
in  difference  with  the  non-employed  group  expressing  these 
expectations  more  frequently.  These  items  were  "Considers 
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home  and  family  concerns  of  more  importance  than  work  out- 
side the  home"  and  the  previously  cited  "Manages  her  time." 
Mentioned  more  frequently  by  the  employed  group  was  the 
expectation  "Knows  the  amount  of  household  expenses." 

S Comparison 

All  the  expectations  which  resulted  in  significant 
differences  were  expressed  more  frequently  by  the  homemaker 
group  than  by  the  husbands.  The  item  "Is  a good  shopper" 
was  highly  significant.  Other  items  revealing  significant 
difference  included  "Manages  her  time"  and  "Takes  care  of 
paying  the  bills." 

Food  and  Nutrition 

The  Food  and  Nutrition  category  of  expectations  of 
homemakers  was  composed  of  17  items.  Of  these,  the  E com- 
parison resulted  in  ten  items  significant  in  difference, 
five  of  which  were  highly  significant.  The  S comparison 
revealed  eight  items  significant  in  difference,  six  of  which 
were  highly  significant  (Table  4). 
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TABLE  4 

Items  Differing  Significantly  in  the 
Food  and  Nutrition  Category 


€D  Level  of  Acceptance 


Item 

E Com 

Dari  son 

S Coim 

>ar  i son 

H+liU 

EH+iiUE 

ll+Eil 

1IU+IIUE 

69.  Does  the  shopping  for  food 

2.31 

3.35* 

70.  Stays  within  planned  food 
budget 

3.21* 

71.  Takes  advantage  of  adver- 
tised food  specials 

2.31 

72.  Has  meals  ready  on  rime 

2.89 

74.  Manages  the  preparation  of 
food  for  the  family 

3.82* 

76.  Knows  how  to  plan  well- 
balanced  meals 

2 . 2o 

77.  Prepares  nourishing  meals 

3.18* 

2.24 

78.  Provides  food  for  children 

4.92* 

79.  Supervises  proper  eating 
of  food 

3.42* 

81.  Preserves  food  by  canning 
and/or  freezing 

4.76* 

82.  Makes  a garden 

3.32* 

2.13 

83.  Uses  food  to  give  family 
pleasure 

3.11* 

84.  Has  meals  at  home 

2.31 

3.70* 

85.  Prepares  and  serves 
attractive  meals 

3.01* 

Note. — Column  indicating  €D  level  is  that  group  more 
frequently  expressing  expectation. 

^difference  significant  at  the  one  percent  level. 
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Four  items  were  significantly  different  in  both  the  E 
and  S comparison.  The  employed  group  in  the  E comparison 
and  the  homemakers  group  in  the  S comparison  mentioned  more 
frequently  the  expectations  "Has  meals  at  home"  and  "Pre- 
pares nourishing  meals."  The  item  "Does  the  shopping  for 
food"  was  expressed  more  by  the  employed  group  and  by  the 
husband  grcup.  "Makes  a garden"  was  more  frequently  ex- 
pressed by  the  non-employed  group  and  by  the  homemaker 
group. 

E Comparison 

In  the  E comparison  the  non-employed  group  expressed 
three  expectations  more  frequently  than  the  employed  group. 
These  three  items,  all  highly  significant  in  difference, 
were  "Manages  the  preparation  of  food  for  the  family," 

"Makes  a garden,"  and  "Uses  food  to  give  family  pleasure." 

The  employed  group  expressed  more  concern  for  the  items 
"Provides  food  for  the  children"  and  "Prepares  nourishing 
meals"  which  were  highly  significant  in  difference.  In 
addition,  the  employed  group  mentioned  the  expectations  "Has 
meals  ready  on  time,"  "Does  the  shopping  for  food,"  "Has 
meals  at  home,"  "Takes  advantage  of  advertised  food  specials," 
and  "Knows  how  to  plan  well-balanced  meals." 

S Comparison 

From  the  eight  items  in  the  S comparison  which  differed 
significantly,  only  one  item  was  expressed  more  frequently 
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by  husbands.  This  item,  "Does  the  shopping  for  food,"  was 
highly  significant  in  difference. 

Among  the  items  more  frequently  cited  by  the  home- 
makers, the  following  were  highly  significant  in  difference 
"Preserves  food  by  canning  and/or  freezing,"  "Has  meals  at 
home,"  "Supervises  proper  eating  of  food,"  "Stays  within 
planned  food  budget,"  and  "Prepares  and  serves  attractive 
meals. " 


Housing 

The  Housing  category,  with  the  smallest  frequency  of 
expectations  of  homemakers,  consisted  of  nine  items  having 
to  do  with  furnishing  and  maintenance  of  the  home  and  out- 
door care.  The  results  obtained  in  the  E comparison  indi- 
cated that  three  items  were  significant  in  difference  with 
two  being  highly  significant.  The  S comparison  indicated 
that  one  item  was  significant  in  difference.  (Table  5). 
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TABLE  5 

Items  Differing  Significantly  in  the 
Housing  Category 


£D  Level  of  Acceptance 


Items 

E Com] 

->ari  son 

S Compar j son 

Il+HU 

EH+HliE 

ll+EII 

HU+liHE 

88.  Selects  and  hangs  draperies 

3.70* 

2.63 

93.  Plants  and  cares  for 
flowers  and  shrubbery 

3.35* 

94.  Cares  for  yard 

2.28 

Note. — Column  indicating  €-D 

level 

is  that 

group 

more 

frequently  expressing  expectation. 

♦difference  significant  at  the  one  percent  level. 


E Comparison 

Two  items  were  highly  significant  in  difference.  One, 
"Selects  and  hangs  draperies,"  was  expressed  more  by  the 
employed  than  by  the  non-employed  group.  The  other  expect i- 
tion,  "Plants  and  cares  for  flowers  and  shrubbery,"  was 
expressed  more  by  the  non-employed  group.  This  group  also 
mentioned  the  item  "Cares  for  yard"  more  often  than  did  the 
employed  group. 

S Comparison 

One  item  differed  significantly  in  this  comparison;  the 
homemakers  more  frequently  than  the  husbands  expressed  the 
expectation  "Selects  and  hangs  draperies." 

Clothing  and  Textiles 

The  Clothing  and  Textiles  category  of  expectations  of 
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homemakers  consisted  of  22  discrete  items.  Statements 
included  referred  to  purchasing  practices,  clothing  con- 
struction and  maintenance.  The  results  obtained  indicated 
that  five  items  differed  significantly,  four  of  which  were 
highly  significant,  in  the  E comparison.  In  the  S compari- 
son, a total  of  ten  items  differed  significantly  with 
seven  of  high  significance  (Table  6). 
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TABLE  6 


Items  Differing  Significantly  in  the 
Clothing  and  Textiles  Category 


<=D  ; 

Level  of  Acceptance 

Item 

E Comparison 

S Comparison 

H+IIU 

EH+1IUE 

h+eh 

HU+1IUE 

96.  Sews  clothing  for  self 

3.26* 

97,  Sews  clothing  for  children 

3.26* 

98.  Provides  clothing 

3.20* 

102.  Irons  and  presses  clothes 

3.48* 

103.  Mends  and  repairs  the 
clothing 

2.36 

104.  Supervises  the  care  of 
clothing 

2.31 

3.86* 

105.  Keeps  clothing  ready  to 
wear  when  needed 

4.74* 

106.  Teaches  children  to  care 
for  clothes 

3.44* 

107.  Stores  clothes  where  they 
can  be  found 

3.11* 

109.  Considers  time  and  money 
in  making  clothing  choices 

3.J1* 

111.  Provides  clothing  suitable 
for  weather 

4.38* 

112.  Dresses  children  properly 

2.87 

113.  Reads  clothing  labels 

2.96 

114.  Recognizes  the  quality  of 
fabiic  and  construction 
of  clothing 

4.01* 

Note. — Column  indicating  £D  level  is  that  group  more 
frequently  expressing  expectation. 

♦difference  significant  at  the  one  percent  level. 
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E Comparison 

Four  items  wore  highly  significant  in  difference  in  the 
E comparison.  Three  of  these  iters,  "Irons  and  presses 
clothes,"  "Stores  clothes  where  they  can  be  found,"  and 
"Considers  time  and  money  in  making  clothing  choices"  were 
expressed  more  by  the  non-employed  than  by  the  employed 
group.  The  other  expectation  highly  significant  in  dif- 
ference, "Provides  clothing,"  was  expressed  more  by  the 
employed  group.  Also  expressed  more  by  the  employed  group 
was  the  expectation  "Supervises  the  care  of  clothing." 

S Comparison 

All  of  the  expectations  in  the  S comparison  which 
revealed  a significant  difference  were  expressed  more  by  the 
homemakers  than  by  the  husbands.  Highly  significant  dif- 
ferences were  found  in  the  following  seven  items:  "Keeps 

clothing  ready  to  wear  when  needed,"  "Provides  clothing 
suitable  for  weather,"  "Recognizes  the  quality  of  fabric 
and  construction  of  clothing,"  "Supervises  the  care  of 
clothing,"  "Teaches  children  to  care  for  clothes,"  "Sews 
» clothing  for  self,"  and  "Sews  clothing  for  children." 
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DISCUSSION  OF  FINDINGS 

Of  the  37  items  which  differed  significantly  in  the  E 
comparison,  18  items  were  expressed  more  frequently  by  the 
non-employed  than  by  the  employed  group.  The  employed  group 
mentioned  19  expectations  more  frequently.  In  the  S com- 
parison, 45  items  revealed  a significant  difference  between 
the  paired  groups,  three  of  which  were  expressed  more 
frequently  by  the  husbands  than  by  the  homemakers.  These 
three  all  indicated  a highly  significant  difference. 

In  general , the  results  indicated  that  the  employed 
group  expressed  more  concern  for  those  tasks  which  were 
necessary  for  the  basic  functioning  of  the  household.  Such 
expectations  included  "Is  a good  homemaker,"  "Sets  limits 
for  the  child,"  "Has  meals  at  home,"  "Prepares  nourishing 
meals,"  "Provides  clothing,"  and  "Knows  the  amount  of 
household  expenses."  From  the  findings,  however,  it  appears 
that  this  study  tends  to  agree  with  Whatley  (1963)  in  that 
employed  mothers  try  to  do  most  of  the  work  they  would 
individually  do  as  full-time  homemakers. 

It  was  interesting  to  note  that  the  non-employed  group 
perceived  various  time-consuming  tasks  to  be  an  integral 
component  of  the  homemaker  role.  Such  expectations  included 
"Irons  and  presses  clothes,"  "Makes  a garden,"  "Plants  and 
cares  for  flowers  and  shrubbery,"  and  "Cares  for  yard."  Yet, 


it  was  this  same  group  of  non- employed  homemaker's  and  hus- 
bands of  non-emplovcd  homemakers  who  more  frequently  men- 
tioned those  expectations  relating  to  time  management.  The 
items  "Manages  her  time,"  "Considers  time  and  money  in 
making  clothing  choices,"  and  "Stores  clothes  where  they  can 
be  found"  were  all  cited  by  the  non-emp] oyed  group.  It 
would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  employed  group  believes 
time-consuming  tasks  should  be  relinquished  upon  entering 
the  world  of  work  and  extra  family  services  utilized  to  take 
on  the  responsibilities  once  reserved  for  the  homemaker.  As 
far  as  the  time  management  aspect  is  concerned,  this  study 
tends  to  agree  with  Wenck  (19G7)  that  time  management  is  not 
a concern  solely  of  employed  homemakers,  but  also  of  non- 
employed  homemakers. 

Along  the  same  line,  Wenck  (1967)  noted  that  employed 
homemakers  lacked  time  for  helping  children  with  homework, 
personal  development  and  relaxation,  and  careful  shopping 
for  clothing  and  household  items.  The  present  study,  how- 
ever, revealed  that  items  in  this  category  were  expressed 
more  by  the  employed  group  than  by  the  non-employed  group. 
The  items  "Helps  with  child's  homework,"  "Gets  along  with 
people,"  "Does  the  shopping  for  food,"  and  "Takes  advantage 
of  advertised  specials"  reveal  a discrepancy  between  this 
study  and  that  of  Wenck' s.  However,  it  must  be  kept  in 
mind  that  Wenck 's  study  was  concerned  with  actual  role 
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performance  whereas  the  present  study  made  an  inquiry  into 
the  expected  role  of  the  homemaker. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  lias  sug- 
gested that  employed  homemakers  purchase  more  pre-packaged 
foods  which  provide  greater  convenience  at  a higher  cost. 
This  study  revealed  that  the  employed  group  more  frequently 
expressed  the  expectation  "Takes  advantage  of  advertised 
specials."  No  doubt,  employed  and  non-employed  homemakers 
as  well  utilize  convenience  foods,  but  perhaps  the  employed 
group  search  for  moderate  prices. 

Of  the  three  expectations  expressed  more  frequently  by 
the  husbands  in  the  S comparison  were  two  items  dealing 
specifically  with  child  development:  "Provides  for  the 

physical  care  of  children"  and  "Disciplines  the  child." 

The  nature  of  the  male  species  may  be  to  leave  such  tasks 
of  discipline  to  the  wife.  It  would  seem  that  these  two 
particular  expectations  would  be  a joint  responsibility. 
Further  research  into  this  area  might  provide  more  insight. 

In  the  same  category  of  child  development,  the  E com- 
parison revealed  significant  differences  in  items  dealing 
with  physical  care  and  first  aid.  The  non-employed  group 
more  frequently  expressed  the  expectations  "Provides  for 
the  physical  care  of  children,"  "la  able  to  care  for  minor 
accidents,"  "Sees  that  provisions  are  made  for  medical  and 
dental  care,"  "Helps  prevent  injuries  to  children,"  and 
"Knows  when  to  tak.,  children  to  doctor."  It  may  be  assumed 
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that  the  mere  day-to-day  presence  of  the  non-empJoyed  home- 
maker Kith  the  child  accounts  for  the  frequency  of  these 
particular  expectations. 

Relationships  as  opposed  to  task  performances  were 
foremost  in  the  expectations  expressed  by  the  employed 
group.  The  item  "Loves,  understands,  and  makes  her  husband 
feel  important"  was  mentioned  more  frequently  by  the  em- 
ployed group.  It  may  be  conjectured  that  this  particular 
ideal  may  become  an  issue  when  the  wife  works,  as  employment 
may  threaten  the  husband-wife  relationship  especially  should 
there  not  be  whole-hearted  approval  from  the  husband  of  his 
wife's  employment  status.  It  appears  that  the  expectations 
expressed  by  the  non-employed  group  are  more  task-oriented. 
Further  research  in  this  area  would  be  beneficial. 

Relationships,  too,  were  expressed  more  by  homemakers 
than  by  husbands,  especially  in  the  child  development  area. 
Homemakers  foresaw  their  role  as  companion,  counselor,  and 
mother  to  their  child.  Again,  the  larger  proportion  of 
time  the  child  spends  with  the  mother  than  with  the  father 
may  account  for  the  differences  in  expectations  between  the 
two  groups. 

The  item,  "Considers  home  and  family  concerns  of  more 
importance  than  uork  outside  the  home,"  was  expressed, 
predictably,  more  frequently  by  the  non-employed  than  by  the 
employed  group.  The  basic  choice  of  non-employment  appears 
to  account  for  the  high  significance  of  difference.  On  the 
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other  hand  and  in  line  with  their  choice  of  employment,  the 
employed  group  mentioned  more  frequently  the  item  "Has  a 
balance  of  activities  between  work,  social  affairs,  and 
family. " 
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SUMMARY 

The  purpose  of  the  present  study  was  to  make  a com- 
parison of  role  expectations  of  homemakers  to  determine  if 
significant  differences  occurred  between  groups  composed 
of  non-employed  homemakers,  husbands  of  non-employed  home- 
makers, employed  homemakers,  and  husbands  of  employed  home- 
makers. Data  utilized  were  collected  by  regional  investi- 
gators as  part  of  the  initial  phase  of  the  study  "Evalua- 
tion of  Vocational  Home  Economics  Programs  in  Terms  of  the 
Effectiveness  of  Full-Time  Homemakers  and  Full-Time  Em- 
ployees Who  Are  Also  Homemakers."  Three  states,  Georgia, 
Kentucky,  and  South  Carolina,  participated  in  the  prelimi- 
nary study. 

Collection  of  data  was  by  means  of  tape  recorded  inter- 
views with  105  adult  subjects.  From  responses  to  questions 
concerning  the  role  expectations  of  homemakers,  discrete 
ideas  were  noted  and  transferred  to  3 x 5 cards.  The  present 
investigator  recorded  the  responses  from  the  cards  onto  a 
check  list  adaption  of  the  questionnaire,  Rate  Yourself  as  a 
Homemaker.  An  analysis  of  significant  differences  was  made 
according  to  combined  groupings  of  paired  subjects.  Com- 
parisons were  made  based  on  employment  (E)  and  spouse  (S) 
groupings. 
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Conclusions 

In  the  comparisons  of  role  expectations  of  homemakers 
expressed  by  husbands  and  wives,  employed  and  unemployed, 
several  conclusions  are  to  be  drawn. 

Homemakers,  employed  and  non-employed,  perceive  their 
role  more  comprehensively  than  do  husbands.  In  all  cate- 
gories of  expectations,  homemakers'  responses  were  more  en- 
compassing; husbands  were  less  verbal.  The  employment  com- 
parison showed  a close  equality  in  the  number  of  responses. 
However,  a pattern  of  responses  appeared.  The  employed 
group  cited  items  dealing  with  relationships  more  frequently 
than  did  the  non-employed  group  which  tended  to  think  more 
in  terms  of  specific  task  performances. 

In  relation  to  the  hypotheses  proposed  by  this  study, 
therefore,  the  preceding  statements  seem  to  affirm  the  hy- 
pothesis that  homemakers  foresee  their  role  in  greater 
detail  than  do  husbands.  This  study  does  not  support  the 
hypothesis  that  the  non-employed  group  would  foresee  the 
role  of  homemakers  to  a greater  extent  than  the  employed 
group.  The  hypotheses  of  this  study  also  predicted  that 
differences  would  occur  in  the  areas  of: 

1.  physical  care  of  children, 

2.  family  and  community  relations, 

3.  time  management, 

4.  food  preparation, 
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5.  outdoor  care  of  the  home,  and 

6.  care  of  clothing. 

Differences  in  these  categories  did  occur,  with  the  employed 
and  non-employed  groups  both  expressing  particular  expecta- 
tions more  frequently.  From  this  study  observations  which 
may  be  made  include: 

1.  The  employed  group  appears  more  concerned  with  personal 
relationships  witli  the  child;  the  non-employed  group  with 
physical  care. 

2.  The  employed  group  expressed  more  frequently  expecta- 
tions dealing  with  family  and  community  relationships  than 
did  the  non-employed  group. 

3.  The  non-employed  group  expressed  greater  concern  for 
time  management  than  did  the  employed  group. 

4.  The  employed  group  more  frequently  mentioned  expecta- 
tions dealing  with  the  preparation  of  an  adequate  diet  for 
family  members.  The  non-employed  group  saw  food  as  a 
pleasurable  experience  for  the  family. 

5.  The  non-employed  group  in  all  instances  more  fre- 
quently mentioned  expectations  relating  to  outdoor  care  of 
the  home  than  did  the  employed  group. 

6.  Few  discriminatory  differences  occurred  in  the  clothing 
and  textiles  category.  The  employed  group  were  concerned 
with  providing  and  supervising  the  care  of  clothing.  How- 
ever, the  non-employed  group  appeared  to  feel  that  the  actual 
care  of  clothing  was  the  homemaker's  responsibility. 
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Recommendations 

In  light  of  the  ever-increasing  movement  of  women  into 
the  world  of  work,  it  is  necessary  for  both  men  and  women  to 
re-evaluate  the  role  of  the  homemaker  within  the  family 
organization.  Homemaking  tasks  previously  delegated  to  the 
wife-mother  may  be  shifted  to  other  family  members.  Walker's 
recent  research  (1971)  indicated,  however,  that  the  amount 
of  time  a man  helps  around  the  home  does  nut  vary  with  the 
amount  of  time  the  wife  works  outside  the  home.  In  view  of 
findings  such  as  this,  an  effort  could  be  made  in  home 
economics  programs  to  help  families  examine  present  think- 
ing on  sex  roles.  This  might  be  indirectly  accomplished  by 
providing  a strong  program  of  home  economics  with  quality 
instruction  for  both  boys  and  girls  in  grades  K through  12. 
Woi’king  cooperatively  in  such  a manner,  new  sex  roles  for 
the  future  might  be  established. 

The  current  Women's  Liberation  movement  has  much  to  say 
to  home  economists.  First,  in  view  of  the  increasing  num- 
bers of  women  into  the  working  world,  the  argument  for  equal 
division  within  the  home  appears  to  be  valid.  Secondly,  the 
movement  criticizes  a program  of  home  economics  for  it  feels 
that  such  a program  acts  as  a perpetualizing  agent  for  the 
traditional  role  of  women.  Perhaps  a program  that  strives 
toward  this  end  should  be  criticized.  Indeed,  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  home  economics  teachers  today  to  prepare 
women  and  men  to  assume  the  dual  role  in  adult  life. 
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Clingi  o old  ideals  of  the  woman’s  role  in  society  may 
be  self-destructive.  It  appears  that  the  traditional  role 
of  women  is  becoming  obsolete;  indeed,  the  modern  role  is 
many-faceted. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  instrument  used  in  the  present 
study,  Rate  Yourself  as  a Homemaker,  be  used  on  a broader 
scale  to  compare  expectations  with  actual  performance  ("I 
do")  of  employed  and  non-employed  homemakers.  The  instrument 
might  also  be  administered  to  one-parent  families  to  ascer- 
tain if  differences  occur  in  their  role  expectations.  A 
similar  study  might  be  conducted  to  focus  on  men  and  the 
husband-father  role. 

The  administration  of  the  instrument  and  resulting  in- 
formation may  provide  a basis  for  change  in  the  curriculum 
of  home  economics  programs.  For  example,  the  present  study 
revealed  greatest  emphasis  on  child  development  and  family 
and  community  relations.  Hence,  these  two  portions  of  the 
curriculum  should  receive  proportionate  attention  in  schools 
located  in  communities  comparable  to  those  where  interviews 
were  secured. 

An  appropriate  education  for  women  must  be  related  to 
the  totality  of  the  challenges  they  will  face  in  life.  A 
need  is  felt  for  a long  range  view  of  the  total  life 
pattern  of  tomorrow's  homemaker  to  ascertain  whether  con- 
cepts in  curriculum  planning  will  meet  the  needs  of  the 
expanded  role  of  wfmen.  The  desirability  of  providing  an 
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educational  base  from  which  young  women  can  draw  knowledge 
is  evident.  The  evidence  suggesting  implications  for  the 
education  of  young  men  is  equally  compelling. 
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COMP1, PTE  LISTING  OF  ITEMS  BY  CATEGORY  AND  NUMBER 
IN  THE  REGIONAL  RESEARCH  INSTRUMENT, 

RATE  YOURSELF  AS  A HOMEMAKER 

Child  Development 

1.  Sets  standards  of  right  and  wrong  for  children 

2.  Demonstrates  good  moral  standards 

3.  Guides  the  religious  training  of  children 

4.  Takes  children  to  Sunday  school  and  church 

5.  Encourages  having  friends  of  children  in  home 

6.  Supervises  the  recreational  activities  of  children 

7.  Helps  children  to  choose  associates 

8.  Knows  where  children  are  at  all  times 

9.  Teaches  children  to  have  a sense  of  responsibility 

10.  Gives  children  responsibility 

11.  Understands  and  is  able  to  cope  with  the  different 
characteristics  of  children  of  various  ages 

12.  Encourages  children  to  develop  their  own  personality 

13.  Provides  for  the  physical  care  of  children 

14.  Sees  that  provisions  are  made  for  medical  and  dental 
care 

15.  Helps  prevent  injuries  to  children 

16.  Is  able  to  care  for  miner  accidents 

17.  Recognizes  signs  of  illness 

18.  Knows  when  to  take  children  to  doctor 
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19.  Maintains  close  relationships  with  children  by 
giving  love  and  affection 

20.  Spends  time  with  children 

21.  Keeps  lines  of  communication  with  children  open 

22.  Understands  the  child's  point  of  view 

23.  Helps  child  with  his  problems 

24.  Does  tilings  with  the  children 

25.  Discipl:.nes  the  child 

26.  Sets  limits  for  the  child 

27.  Reasons  with  the  child 

28.  Rears  children  by  guiding  social  behavior 

29.  Provides  for  children's  schooling 

30.  Provides  for  future  education  of  children 

31.  Helps  children  learn  intellectual  skills 

32.  Teaches  child  how  to  do  household  duties 

33.  Helps  child  with  personal  problems 

34.  Helps  with  child's  homework 

35.  Helps  children  develop  habits  which  lead  to  good 
health 

36.  Attends  to  children's  personal  needs 


Family  and  Community  Relations 

37.  Participates  in  community  organizations 

38.  Participates  in  organizations  having  social  purposes 

39.  Cooperates  with  school 

40.  Shares  in  community  activities  where  the  whole 
family  is  involved 
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41.  Participates  in  civic  and  political  affairs 

42.  Sees  that  the  family  does  things  together 

43.  Guards  the  health  of  the  family 

44.  Builds  a feeling  of  family  unity 

45.  Creates  a pleasant  home  atmosphere 

46.  Is  a companion  to  her  husband 

47.  Is  a good  homemaker 

48.  Is  a good  mother 

49.  Is  a professional  and/or  social  asset  to  her  husband 

50.  Loves,  understands,  and  makes  her  husband  feel 
important 

51.  Is  willing  to  adjust  to  her  husband's  moods  and  needs 

52.  Gets  along  with  people 

53.  Is  a good  hostess 

54.  Keeps  informed  about  home  and  family  matters 

55.  Has  a balance  of  activities  between  work,  social 
affairs  and  family 

56.  Arranges  time  for  self 

57.  Has  own  friends 

58.  Attractive  in  appearance 

Family  Economics  and  Management 

59.  Takes  care  of  paying  the  bills 

60.  Is  a good  shopper 

61.  Knows  the  amount  of  household  expenses 

62.  Keeps  records  of  expenses 

63.  Manages  the  family's  money 
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64.  Keeps  informed  about  all  aspects  of  family  financial 
affairs 

65.  Plans  and  keeps  a budget 

66.  Manages  the  home 

67.  Manages  her  time 

68.  Considers  home  and  family  concerns  of  more  importance 
than  work  outside  the  home 

Food  and  Nutrition 

69.  Does  the  shopping  for  food 

70.  Stays  within  planned  food  budget 

71.  Takes  advantage  of  advertised  food  specials 

72.  Has  meals  ready  on  time 

73.  Plans  the  family  meals  to  provide  for  individual 
needs  and/or  preferences 

74.  Manages  the  preparation  of  food  for  the  family 

75.  Has  a basic  knowledge  of  nutrition 

76.  Knows  how  to  plan  well-balanced  meals 

77.  Prepares  nourishing  meals 

78.  Provides  food  for  children 

79.  Supervises  proper  eating  of  food 

80.  Provides  snacks  for  the  family 

81.  Preserves  food  by  canning  and/or  freezing 

82.  Makes  a garden 

83.  Uses  food  to  give  family  pleasure 

84.  Has  meals  at  home 
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85.  Prepares  and  serves  attractive  meals 
Housing 

86.  Decorates  the  home  attractively 

87.  Arranges  furnishings  and  accessories  for  convenience 

88.  Selects  and  hangs  draperies 

89.  Selects  and  buys  furniture 

90.  Uses  home  furnishings  money  wisely 

! 

91.  Keeps  the  house  clean,  neat  and  orderly 

92.  Keeps  the  kitchen  clean 

93.  Plants  and  cares  for  flowers  and  shrubbery 

94.  Cares  for  yard 

Clothing  and  Textiles 

95.  Sews 

96.  Sews  clothing  for  self  , 

97.  Sews  clothing  for  children 

98.  Provides  clothing 

99.  Buys  clothes  for  the  faiiiily 

100.  Alters  clothes 

101.  Does  the  laundry 

102.  Irons  and  presses  clothes 

103.  Mends  and  repairs  the  clothing 

104.  Supervises  the  care  of  clothing 

105.  Keeps  clothing  ready  to  wear  when  needed 

106.  Teaches  children  to  care  for  clothes 

107.  Stores  clothes  where  they  can  be  found 
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108.  Cares  for  clothing  so  it  will  last 

109.  Considers  time  and  money  in  making  clothing  choices 

110.  Provides  clothing  suitable  for  various  occasions 

111.  Provides  clothing  suitable  for  weather 

112.  Dresses  children  properly 

113.  Reads  clothing  labels 

114.  Recognizes  the  quality  of  fabric  and  construction 
of  clothing 

115.  Selects  best  buys  within  family  clothing  budget 

116.  Makes  use  of  hand-me-down  garments 
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TABLE  7 

Frequency  of  Expressed  Expectations 
By  Employment  and  Spouse  Grouping 


Employment 

Spouse 

Item 

H+HU 

N=57 

EI1+IIUE 

N=48 

H+EH 

N=56 

1IU+IIUE 

N=49 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

1 

11 

19 

11 

23 

12 

21 

10 

20 

2 

9 

16 

7 

15 

9 

16 

7 

15 

3 

15 

26 

11 

23 

15 

27 

11 

22 

4 

22 

39 

21 

44 

26 

46 

17 

35 

5 

3 

5 

5 

10 

8 

14 

0 

0 

6 

11 

19 

8 

17 

13 

23 

6 

12 

7 

4 

7 

2 

4 

4 

7 

2 

4 

8 

4 

7 

2 

4 

5 

9 

1 

2 

9 

7 

12 

8 

17 

12 

21 

3 

6 

10 

6 

11 

2 

4 

7 

13 

1 

2 

11 

16 

28 

17 

35 

18 

32 

15 

31 

12 

9 

16 

5 

10 

9 

16 

5 

10 

13 

33 

58 

22 

46 

23 

41 

32 

65 

14 

16 

28 

6 

13 

12 

21 

10 

20 

15 

6 

11 

2 

4 

4 

7 

4 

8 

16 

13 

23 

2 

4 

9 

16 

6 

1.2 

17 

8 

14 

4 

8 

8 

14 

4 

8 

18 

10 

18 

5 

10 

7 

13 

8 

16 
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TABLE  7 


Employment 

Spouse 

Item 

H+HU  1 

EH+HUE 

H+EH 

HU+HUE 

N= 

57 

N=48 

N= 

56 

N-' 

9 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

19 

15 

26 

13 

27 

15 

27 

13 

27 

20 

14 

25 

10 

21 

16 

29 

8 

16 

21 

8 

14 

8 

17 

9 

16 

7 

15 

22 

3 

5 

2 

4 

4 

7 

1 

2 

23 

15 

26 

13 

27 

15 

27 

13 

27 

24 

14 

25 

10 

21 

16 

29 

8 

16 

25 

8 

14 

8 

17 

9 

16 

7 

15 

26 

3 

5 

2 

4 

4 

7 

1 

2 

27 

4 

7 

6 

13 

9 

16 

1 

2 

28 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

29 

23 

40 

13 

27 

14 

25 

22 

45 

30 

2 

4 

4 

8 

4 

7 

2 

4 

31 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

32 

8 

14 

7 

15 

8 

14 

7 

15 

33 

5 

9 

2 

4 

6 

11 

1 

2 

34 

6 

11 

3 

6 

4 

7 

5 

10 

35 

9 

16 

10 

21 

12 

21 

7 

15 

36 

5 

9 

1 

2 

4 

7 

2 

4 

37 

1 

2 

4 

8 

5 

9 

0 

0 
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TABLE  7 


Employment 

Spouse 

Item 

H+HU 

N=57 

Ell+HUE 

N=48 

H+Ell 

N=56 

HU+HUE 

N=49 

N 

% 

N 

°/» 

N 

% 

N 

% 

38 

1 

2 

5 

10 

4 

7 

2 

4 

39 

8 

14 

5 

10 

8 

14 

5 

10 

40 

9 

16 

8 

17 

11 

20 

6 

12 

41 

26 

46 

20 

42 

26 

46 

20 

41 

42 

7 

12 

7 

15 

7 

13 

7 

15 

43 

21 

37 

17 

35 

28 

50 

10 

20 

44 

6 

11 

5 

10 

7 

13 

4 

8 

45 

15 

26 

10 

21 

13 

23 

12 

24 

46 

16 

28 

12 

25 

21 

38 

7 

15 

47 

2 

4 

1 

2 

2 

4 

1 

2 

48 

3 

5 

4 

8 

6 

11 

1 

2 

49 

12 

21 

16 

33 

19 

34 

9 

18 

50 

12 

21 

9 

19 

12 

21 

9 

18 

51 

3 

5 

6 

13 

7 

13 

2 

4 

52 

6 

11 

5 

10 

9 

16 

2 

4 

53 

4 

7 

6 

13 

5 

9 

5 

10 

54 

12 

21 

17 

35 

14 

25 

15 

31 

55 

4 

7 

6 

13 

7 

13 

3 

6 

56 

4 

7 

8 

17 

9 

16 

3* 

6 

57 

14 

25 

10 

21 

17 

30 

7 

15 
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TABLE  7 


Employ 

t’mcnt 

Spouse 

Item 

H+iUJ 

N=57 

EII+1IUE 

N=4S 

II+EH 

N=56 

HU+I1UE 

N=49 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

58 

3 

5 

2 

4 

2 

4 

3 

6 

59 

6 

11 

10 

21 

11 

20 

5 

10 

60 

18 

32 

12 

25 

18 

32 

12 

24 

61 

2 

4 

3 

6 

3 

5 

2 

4 

62 

23 

40 

15 

31 

23 

41 

15 

31 

63 

15 

26 

17 

35 

29 

52 

13 

27 

64 

7 

12 

14 

29 

13 

23 

8 

16 

65 

2 

4 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

4 

66 

4 

7 

7 

15 

6 

11 

5 

10 

67 

11 

19 

8 

17 

10 

18 

9 

18 

68 

23 

40 

15 

31 

20 

36 

18 

37 

69 

23 

40 

17 

35 

21 

38 

19 

39 

70 

26 

46 

19 

40 

23 

41 

22 

45 

71 

29 

51 

24 

50 

27 

48 

26 

53 

72 

28 

49 

13 

27 

20 

36 

11 

22 

73 

20 

35 

6 

13 

13 

23 

13 

27 

74 

23 

40 

26 

54 

13 

23 

19 

39 

75 

9 

16 

11 

23 

14 

25 

6 

12 

76 

6 

11 

9 

19 

9 

16 

6 

12 

77 

5 

9 

9 

19 

8 

14 

6 

12 
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TABLE  7 


Employment 

Spouse 

Item 

H+HU 

EH+IIUE 

H+Ell 

HU+HUE 

N= 

57 

N=' 

18 

N=56 

N= 

49 

N 

°/o 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

°/o 

78 

18 

32 

14 

29 

18 

32 

14 

29 

79 

51 

89 

36 

75 

47 

84 

40 

82 

80 

11 

19 

10 

21 

10 

18 

11 

22 

81 

28 

49 

29 

60 

33 

59 

24 

49 

82 

10 

18 

15 

31 

17 

30 

10 

20 

83 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

84 

12 

21 

12 

25 

18 

32 

6 

12 

85 

8 

14 

2 

4 

7 

13 

3 

6 

86 

3 

5 

0 

0 

2 

4 

1 

2 

87 

1 

2 

3 

6 

4 

7 

0 

0 

88 

9 

16 

8 

17 

12 

21 

5 

10 

89 

22 

39 

23 

48 

23 

41 

22 

45 

90 

7 

12 

4 

8 

6 

11 

5 

10 

91 

3 

5 

8 

17 

8 

14 

3 

6 

92 

16 

28 

15 

31 

16 

29 

15 

31 

93 

6 

11 

3 

6 

4 

7 

5 

10 

94 

36 

63 

32 

67 

37 

66 

31 

63 

95 

6 

11 

4 

8 

6 

11 

4 

8 

96 

6 

11 

1 

2 

4 

7 

3 

6 

97 

4 

7 1 

1 

2 

3 

5 

2 

4 
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TABLE  7 


Item 

Emplo 

yment 

Spouse 

H+HU 

N=57 

EH+HUE 

N=48 

H+EH 

N=56 

HU+* 

1UE 

19 

N 

% 

N j 

% 

N 

N 

~ir~ 

98 

14 

25 

ii 

23 

17 

30 

8 

16 

99 

15 

26 

13 

27 

20 

36 

10 

20 

100 

4 

7 

3 

6 

5 

9 

2 

4 

101 

28 

49 

21 

44 

27 

48 

22 

45 

102 

21 

37 

10 

21 

18 

32 

13 

27 

103 

15 

26 

10 

21 

16 

29 

9 

18 

104 

13 

23 

16 

33 

20 

36 

9 

18 

105 

6 

11 

7 

15 

11 

20 

2 

4 

106 

4 

7 

3 

6 

6 

11 

1 

2 

107 

3 

5 

0 

0 

1 

2 

2 

4 

108 

3 

5 

2 

4 

2 

4 

3 

6 

109 

3 

5 

0 

0 

1 

2 

2 

4 

110 

4 

'7 

4 

8 

5 

9 

3 

6 

111 

4 

7 

5 

10 

8 

14 

1 

2 
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The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  make  a comparison  of 
role  expectations  of  homemakers  to  determine  if  significant 
differences  occurred  between  groups  composed  of  non-employed 
homemakers,  husbands  of  non-employed  homemakers,  employed 
homemakers,  and  husbands  "of  employed  homemakers. 

Data  utilized  were  collected  by  regional  investigators 
participating  in  the  study  "Evaluation  of  Vocational  Home 
Economics  Porgrams  in  Terms  of  the  Effectiveness  of  Full- 
Time  Homemakers  and  Full-Time  Employees  Who  Are  Also  Home- 
makers." Collection  of  data  was  by  means  of  tape  recorded 
interviews  with  105  adult  subjects  in  the  states  of  Georgia, 
Kentucky,  and  South  Carolina.  The  present  investigator 
transferred  responses  onto  a checklist  adaptation  of  the 
instrument  Rate  Yourself  as  a Homemaker.  The  analysis  of 
data  was  concerned  with  revealing  items  which  were  signifi- 
cant in  difference  between  the  percentages  of  the  combined 
groupings  of  paired  subjects.  Comparisons  were  made  based 
on  employment  and  spouse  groupings. 

The  analysis  of  the  spouse  grouping  affirmed  the 
hypothesis  that  homemakers  perceive  their  role  more  compre- 
hensively than  do  husbands.  The  employment  comparison 
revealed  a close  equality  in  the  number  of  responses.  The 
employed  group  cited  items  dealing  with  relationships  more 


frequently  than  the  non-employed  group  which  tended  to 
think  more  in  terms  of  specific  task  performance.  The 
findings  suggest  further  differences  in  expectations  in  the 
areas  of  physical  care  of  children,  family  and  community 
relations,  time  management,  food  preparation,  outdoor  care 
of  the  home,  and  care  of  clothing. 
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FACILITIES  FOR  INSTRUCTION  IN 
ORNAMENTAL  HORTICULTURE 


INTRODUCTION 

Ornamental  horticultuie  is  emerging  as  an  important  agribusiness  and 
environmental  employment  area.  As  schools  formulate  or  reformulate  their 
vocational  programs  in  light  of  current  and  projected  occupational  needs 
of  the  communities  they  serve,  the  need  for  guidance  in  developing  instruc- 
tional facilities  for  new  programs  has  become  evident. 

It  seems  necessary  to  state  that  facilities  planning  can  only  be  effec- 
tively done  after  the  programs  of  instruction  have  been  developed.  One  or 
several  of  the  following  instructional  areas  might  be  included:  Introduc- 

tion to  Ornamental  Horticulture,  Nursery  Production,  Landscape  Maintenance 
and  Establishment,  Landscape  Design,  Turtgrass  Maintenance  and  Establish- 
ment, Garden  Store  Operation,  Arboriculture,  and  Flower  Shop  Operation  and 
Management.  The  vocational  agriculture  department  in  the  school  might  also 
be  simultaneously  instructing  in  Field  Crops,  Dairy,  Livestock,  Poultry, 
Agricultural  Products,  Agricultural  Supplies,  Agricultural  Mechanics, 
Forestry  and  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources. 

Choosing  a Location 

In  planning  a school  location  for  a program  that  includes  ornamental 
horticulture,  it  is  essential  that  the  land  be  reasonably  level,  well 
drained,  and  easily  tilled.  From  10  to  30  acres  will  be  needed  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a land  laboratory.  A good  supply  of  water  must  be  available 
for  irrigation  of  the  nursery  and  turf  areas.  Unobstructed  sunlight  as 
well  as  wind  protection  are  required  for  a greenhouse.  Established  schools 
that  are  adding  an  ornamental  horticulture  program  should  acquire  land  if 
they  do  not  have  it,  or  work  out  a cooperative  program  with  existing  muni- 
cipal parks  or  lands. 

When  developing  plans,  it  is  well  to  seek  the  assistance  of  various 
individuals,  agencies,  and  groups  that  can  provide  helpful  ideas  and  sug- 
gestions. It  is  essential  that  planners  are  fully  acquainted  with  local 
and  state  building  codes,  regulations,  and  standards.  Information 
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on  these  subjects  may  be  obtained  from  sources  such  as  state,  county,  or 
city  planning  commissions,  state  school  building  authorities,  state 
vocational  education  staffs,  school  building  architects,  insurance  com- 
panies, educational  organizations,  or  suppliers  of  equipment  and  facilities. 
The  service  of  a competent  architect  is  essential.  Plans  should  be  dis- 
cussed in  detail  so  that  there  are  no  misunderstandings. 

Instructional  Areas  and  Facilities  Needed 

The  instructional  areas  in  ornamental  horticulture  that  have  emerged 
in  recent  years  due  to  the  demands  for  trained  persons  are: 


1.  Greenhouse  Crop  Production 

5. 

Landscape  Design 

2.  Nursery  Crop  Production 

6. 

Landscape  Maintenance  and 

3.  Turfgrass  Maintenance  and 

Establishment 

Establishment 

7. 

Arboriculture 

4.  Retail  Flower  Shop  Operation 
and  Management 

8. 

Garden  Store  Operation 

In  addition  to  these,  a course,  Introduction  to  Ornamental  Horticulture, 
is  often  offered  in  the  9th  or  10th  grade  to  aid  students  in  choosing  a 
vocational  area  within  the  field.  Rarely  would  a school  offer  courses  in 
all  of  these  instructional  areas.  Thorough  planning  is  important  in 
setting  up  a program  to  include  the  appropriate  facilities  and  equipment 
for  the  instructional  areas  of  ornamental  horticulture  to  be  included  in 
the  vocational  agriculture  program. 

A typical  ornamental  horticulture  facility  for  a school  in  the  North- 
eastern United  States  includes  a classroom,  greenhouse,  headhouse,  mechanics 
shop,  and  acreage  for  turf  plots,  nursery,  and  an  arboretum.  Classroom 
and  shop  should  not  be  combined  because  this  eliminates  the  simultaneous 
use  of  facilities  by  more  than  one  class,  (Multiple-teacher  departments 
are  rapidly  becoming  the  rule,  rather  than  the  exception*) 

Table  1,  "instructional  areas  and  facilities  needed, 11  provides  a 
means  of  quickly  determining  the  needs  for  a particular  instructional 
area,  as  well  as  overlapping  needs  for  combinations  of  instruction  areas. 
Figure  1,  "Suggested  facilities  for  school  programs  in  ornamental 
horticulture,"  is  an  example  of  how  these  facilities  may  be  arranged* 
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This  illustration  shows  how  a very  limited  area  could  be  developed.  An 
arboretum  containing  all  the  trees  and  shrubs  that  students  should  learn 
to  identify  would  require  about  15  additional  acres. 


Table  1.  Instructional  areas  and  facilities  needed 


Facility 

Agr.  Mechanics  Shop 

Inst  actional  Area 

Introduction  to 
Orn.  Horticulture 

Greenhouse  Prod. 

Nursery  Prod. 

i 

Turfgrass 

Landscape  Maint. 

Lands  cape  Des ign 

Flower  Shop 

Garden  Center  j 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Classroom 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Greenhouse 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Walk-in  Refrigerator 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Hort.  Workroom  (Headhouse) 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Headhouse  or  plant  Laboratory 

, X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Aer.  Mech.  Storage 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Covered  Outdoor  Storage 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Teacher  Office (s) 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Land  Laboratory 

Nursery 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Paved  Area 

Container  Nurs.  Stock 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Coldframes 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Arboretum 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Turfgrass 

Demonstration  Plots 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Golf  Course  (1-3  holes') 

X 

X 

X 

ERiC 
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PERSPECTIVE  OF  AGRICULTURAL  WING 


—MACHINERY  KEY- 

L WORK  BENCHES 

2 DRILL  PRESS 

3 BAND  SAW 

4.  WOOD  JOINTER 
S CONTINUOUS  BAND 
HACK  SAW 

6.  CIRCULAR  SAW 

7.  GRINDER 

8 STEAM  CLEANER 

9.  SMALL  ENGINE 

dynamometer 

10.  ARC  WELDER 

11.  GAS  WELDEJi 

12.  RADIAL  ARM  SAW 

13.  FIRST  AID,  SAFETY 
EQUIPMENT 

14.  AIR  COMPRESSOR 

15.  SOIL  SHREDDER 

16.  SPRAYER 

—AREA  KEY— 

1 GREENHOUSE 
H.  NURSERY  ENCLOSURE 
m HORTICULTURE  CLASSROOM 
TSt  AG.  TECH.  CLASSROOM 
7.  WALKHN  REFRIGERATOR 
El.  HEAD  HOUSE 
EE.  STORAGE 

yin.  INSTRUCTORS’  PLANNING 
3.  SHOP  a LABORATORY 
X.  DELIVERY  a PARKING 
H.  MIST  PROPAGATION 


It 

ii 

ii 

ii 

n 

L 

i| 

III 

1 1 

M 

Ii 

II 

II 

II 

II 

U 

-EQUIPMENT  KEY— 

A.  WORK  BENCHES 

B.  WASH  BASIN 

C.  BLACKBOARD 

D.  CABINETS 

E.  LABORATORY  TABLE 

F.  ACIDPROOF  SINK 

G.  TACK  BOARD 

H.  LOCKERS 

J.  STEAM  CHEST 

K.  SHELVES 

L.  POTTED  PLANT  BENCHES 

M.  CUT  FLOWER  BENCHES 

N.  EXHAUST  FANS 

O.  LIQUID  C02  TANK 

P.  ORAFT  FREE  VENTILATION 

Q.  OVERWAD  DOOR 

R.  floor  drain 
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CORR'DOR 


FOR  ADDITIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS,  SEE  SUPPLEMENTARY  INFORMATION 


DESIGNED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  UNIVERSITY, 

IN  COOPERATION  WITH  THE  PENNA.  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

Figure  1.  Suggested  Facilities  for  School  Programs  in  Ornamental  Horticulture. 
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Figure  1.  (continued)  Suggested  Facilities  for  School  Programs  in  Ornamental 
Horticulture* 
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Use  of  Existing  Structures  or  Facilities 

In  some  cases  a school  may  wish  to  change  from  a general  agriculture 
program  to  a program  specializing  in  ornamental  horticulture.  In  this  case 
the  already  existing  mechanics  shop  and  classroom  can  be  used  if  there  is 
space  nearby  to  build  the  headhouse  and  greenhouse,  and  acreage  useable  foi  a 
nursery  and  land  laboratory.  If  space  is  not  available  for  expansion,  an 
alternative  is  to  build  a complete  new  horticulture  facility  apart  from  the 
old  structure. 

The  usual  vocational  agriculture  classroom  equipped  with  tables  is 
adaptable  for  ornamental  horticulture  use.  The  tools  and  equipmei  t 
generally  found  in  a vocational  agriculture  >hop  are  mostly  identical 
with  those  used  for  instruction  in  ornamental  horticulture. 

Orientation  of  Facilities  to  Topography  and  Utilities 

It  is  important  that  a greenhouse  and  outdoor  facilities  be  properly 
oriented  with  regard  to  topography,  sun,  utilities, and  access  roads. 

Greenhouse 

The  greenhouse  should  be  built  on  level,  well-drained  land  with 
good  air  drainage.  It  should  be  readily  accessible  from  the  workroom, 
(headhouse),  classroom,  and  shop.  The  ridge  line  should  run  east  and 
west  to  minimize  the  shade  from  roof  supports.  It  must  be  so  positioned 
that  midwinter  shadows  (twice  as  long  as  the  height  of  the  object  casting 
them)  of  nearby  structures  do  not  fall  within  the  greenhouse.  Electricity 
and  water  will  be  needed.  A reliable  heating  plant  separate  from  the 
one  used  for  heating  the  main  school  building  is  essential. 

Nursery 

The  nursery  should  be  from  1 to  4 acres  in  size  and  must  be  on  well- 
drained  soil.  A clay-loam  soil  is  needed  for  "balled  and  bur  lapped"  nursery 
stock  because  it  will  hold  a soil  ball  better  than  looser  soils.  A gentle 
slope  with  a south,  southeastern,  oi  &uuthwestern  exposure  is  best. 

Protection  from  strong  winds  is  important.  Irrigation  for  nursery  beds  is 
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essential.  Cold  frames  and  a lathhouse  for  small  size  stock  arc  desirable. 
An  area  for  container  growing  should  be  included. 

Turfgrass 

Turfgrass  plots  for  demonstration  of  types  of  turfgrasses,  weed  con- 
trol, fertility,  and  cultural  practices  require  about  1 acre. 

A golf  course  of  from  1 to  several  holes  will  require  from  1 to  3 
acres  per  hole. 

Permanently  installed  irrigation  equipment  is  necessary  for  all 
plantings  of  turfgrass. 

Arboretum 

A planting  of  about  300  different  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs  for 
identification  purposes  will  be  needed  for  certain  instructional  areas 
in  ornamental  horticulture.  From  3 to  5 plants  of  each  species  or 
cultivar  (variety)  should  be  planted  to  insure  against  loss  of  single 
specimens  and  to  enable  students  to  learn  to  recognize  more  than  one  specimen. 
Students  must  be  able  to  identify  these  plants  on  sight  in  any  season. 

About  15  to  20  acres  of  good  land  will  be  required  for  this  purpose. 

Many  of  these  specimens  can  be  incorporated  into  the  landscaping  of  the 
grounds  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  school  building,  This  arboretum 
can  be  combined  with  a nature  study  and  conservation  area  if  facilities 
for  this  instruction  are  also  needed. 

Beds  for  roses,  annuals,  perennials,  and  bulbs  should  be  included 
for  identification  purposes  and  for  instruction  in  cultural  practices. 

The  equivalent  of  about  2,000  square  feet  of  actual  bed  space  will  be 
needed.  Good  soil,  full  sun,  wind  protection,  and  irrigation  equipment 
will  be  needed.  This  flower  garden  could  be  given  a prominent  position  in 
the  school  landscape  plan. 

Access  and  Parking 

Roads  leading  to  the  ornamental  horticulture  facility  need  to  be  sub- 
stantial and  wide  enough  to  carry  trucks  and  buses.  A paved  road  immedi- 
ately adjacent  to  the  nursery  would  be  highly  desirable. Parking  facilities 
need  to  be  adequate  for  staff  personnel,  visitors,  and  commuter  students. 

If  a new  ornamental  horticulture  facility  is  near  the  main  school  building, 
existing  parking  may  often  be  used  or  expanded. 
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Equipment 

Lists  of  suggested  equipment,  arranged  by  instruction  areas  are 
given  in  Appendix  B. 
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GREENHOUSE  CROP  PRODUCTION  FACILITIES 


The  Greenhouse 


Within  limits,  greenhouses  equipped  with  automatic  heating  and 
cooling  devices  can  come  close  to  satisfactory  year-around  climatic 
control  for  plants.  Most  plants  grow  best  within  a fairly  narrow  tem- 
perature range.  Low  winter  sunlight  can  be  partially  compensated  for  by 
increasing  the  atmospheric  carbon  dioxide  in  the  greenhouse,  resulting 
in  greater  photosynthetic  efficiency.  Figure  1 illustrates  a school 
greenhouse  with  three  sections  for  growing  groups  of  crops  with  differing 
temperature  requirements. 


Figure  2.  Greenhouse  facilities  at  an  area  vocational  technical  school. 

Size,  Shape, and  Layout.  Greenhouses  are  usually  rectangular.  A 
width  of  approximately  32  feet  is  recommended  for  school  greenhouses. 

The  length  of  the  greenhouse  can  be  varied  to  fit  needs. 

The  greenhouse  should  be  divided  into  2 independently  controlled 
sections.  One,  about  twice  the  size  of  the  other,  should  be  for  warm 
temperature  crops  (60-65°F  night  temperature),  while  the  smaller  one  is 
for  cool  temperature  crops  (50-55°F  night  temperature). 
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Four  benches  each  four  feet  wide,  running  lengthwise  in  each  section 
allows  ample  room  between  benches  for  walkways.  The  greenhouse  may  be 
designed  with  one  side  having  lengthwise  benches  for  cut  flowers  and  the 
other  half  having  short  benches  for  potted  plants.  Benches  can  be  fab- 
ricated from  corrugated  asbestos-cement  sheets  with  Bides  made  of  2 by 

* 

6- inch  lumber. 

As  a general  rule,  there  should  be  at  least  j0  square  feet  of 
growing  space  per  student.  At  least  an  equal  amount  of  space  per  stu- 
dent will  be  needed  for  walks  in  a school  greenhouse. 

An  example  of  a school  greenhouse  layout  is  shown  in  Figure  3. 


A 


Figure  3.  School  Greenhouse  Facility. 

Construction.  The  supporting  framework  of  the  greenhouse  consists 
of  side  posts  at  about  10  foot  intervals,  to  hold  the  rafters  and  trusses. 
The  eave  extends  from  post  to  post  at  the  point  where  the  rafter  and  truss 
joins  the  side  post.  The  ridge  extends  from  rafter  to  rafter  at  the  peak 
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of  the  house.  Between  the  ridge  and  the  eave  several  purlins  extend 
from  rafter  to  rafter.  For  wide  houses  or  for  trusses  that  need  addi- 
tional support,  posts  are  provided  at  each  rafter  from  the  purlin  to 
the  ground.  Sash  bars  rest  on  the  purlins,  ridge,  and  eaves.  The  glass 
is  supported  on  these  sash  bars  (See  Figure  4). 


Figure  4.  The  parts  of  a greenhouse. 

Construction  Materials . The  supporting  structure  for  a school  green- 
house should  be  aluminum  alloy  or  steel  because  of  permanence  and  low 
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maintenance.  Sash  bars  may  fce  of  aluminum  alloy  or  wood;  the  former 
are  preferred  because  of  permanence  and  low  maintenance  (no  painting) . 

A school  greenhouse  should  be  glazed  with  glass  rather  than  rigid 
or  film  plastic  because  glass  has  the  best  light  transmission  qualities 
and  greatest  durability.  Glass  breakage  is  not  usually  a serious  problem. 
Pane  (lite)  widtns  of  20  inches  are  usually  used,  Lites  are  bedded  in 
plastic  putty  to  assure  a tight  seal  and  held  firmly  in  place  on  the  sash 
bars  by  means  of  aluminum  bar  caps.  The  lites  are  overlapped  1/4  inch. 

Greenhouses  glazed  with  rigid  plastic  or  film  plastic  are  less  costly 
to  construct  because  the  supporting  structure  is  lighter  weight,  but  such 
greenhouses  are  not  permanent  structures.  Film  plastics  must  be  replaced 
annually  while  rigid  plastics  may  develop  reduced  light  transmission  over 
several  years.  Plastic  greenhouses  are  generally  more  difficult  to 
heat  and  ventilate  properly  than  glass  glazed  greenhouses. 

The  lower  hair  of  the  side  wall  in  a greenhouse  is  a nonsupporting 
structure  (the  weight  of  the  house  rests  on  the  posts)  and  may  be 
constructed  of  any  durable  material.  Concrete,  cement  blocks,  and 
asbestos-cement  sheets  are  materials  commonly  used  for  this  purpose. 

Greenhouse  benches  may  be  constructed  of  many  different  materials. 
Several  kinds  are  shown  in  Figures  5,  6,  and  7.  Most  greenhouse  benches 
are  built  so  the  top  edge  is  30  inches  from  the  floor--a  convenient  working 
height  for  most  people.  A convenient  working  width  is  40  to  42  inches. 


Figure  5.  Corrugated  asbes- 
tos cement  pipe  frame  bench. 
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Figure  6.  A concrete  bench  Figure  7.  A wire  fabric  bench 

with  slits  for  drainage.  (Courtesy,  Lord  and  Burnham 

Co.,  Irvington-on-Hudson,  N.Y.) 

Figure  8,  "Example  of  a Facility  for  Teaching  Ornamental  Horticul ture ," 
is  a plan  that  includes  instructional  areas  for  greenhouse  crop  production 
and  flower  shop  operations  (including  floral  design).  The  classrooms  and 
work  areas  may  also  be  used  for  instruction  in  turf grass,  landscape,  and 
nursery  when  combined  with  appropriate  outdoor  laboratory  spaces. 

Succeeding  figures  and  text  indicate  in  detail  the  equipment  and 
specifications  for  the  parts  of  the  facility. 
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Figure  8.  Example  of  a Facility  for  Teaching  Ornamental  Horticulture. 
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DETAIL  SPECIFICATIONS 
I 

GREENHOUSE 

(An  all-aluminum  alloy  greenhouse  with  24"  :<  26"  glass  panes 
is  recommended) 

A.  Cooling  system  - fan  and  pad 

B.  Heating  system  - trombone,  fin-type  pipes;  steam  boiler  with  heat 
exchanger  to  give  hot  water  for  heating  greenhouse  and  steam  outlets 
for  steaming  benches;  or  a hot  water  boiler  with  alternate  steam 
conversion 

C.  Tile  drain  - 4"  agricultural  tile  drainage  field  36M  under  all 
greenhouse  structures 

D.  Floors  - concrete  walk  full  width  of  space  between  benches,  6M  depth 
of  1/2"  to  3/4"  washed  stones  under  all  greenhouse  benches 

E.  Pot  plant  benches  - 30"  high,  surface  of  1/8"  expanded  galvanized 
metal;  edges  - redwood  or  copper -naphthenate  treated  wood;  legs  - 
concrete  block;  supports  - 3/4M  galvanized  pipe  or  copper-naphthenate 
treated  wood 

F.  Cut  flower  benches  (must  support  50  lbs. /sq.ft.)  - 30"  high;  surface 
3/8"  corrugated  asbestos  cement;  sides  - 6"  high;  copper-naphthenate 
treated  wood;  legs  - concrete  blocks;  supports  - 3/4"  galvanized  pipe 

G.  Watering  systems  - drop  down  threaded  outlets  as  shown;  pot  plants  - 
plastic  tubes;  cut  flowers  - sprinkler  tubes 

H.  Steaming  outlets  - 1-1/2"  threaded  steam  outlets  overhead,  use  with 
special  flexible  steaming  hose  45'  long 

I.  Electrical  outlets  (waterproof)  as  shown,  controlled  by  electrical 
timer  at  "J" 

J.  Electrical  outlets  (waterproof)  - not  tied  to  timer,  4,6"  above  floor 

K.  Carbon  dioxide  tank  - with  flow  regulator  and  time  switch.  Outlets 
at  fan  of  "fan-jet"  ventilation  system  - use  1/2"  polyethylene  tubes 
for  distrubution 


XI 

GREENHOUSE  CORRIDOR 

A.  Fertilizer  injector  and  stock  Solution  tank 

B.  Mist  propagation  system,  mist  nozzles  on  31  centers  on  2'  stand 
pipes,  controlled  by  solenoid  valve  activated  by  time  switch 

C.  Threaded  water  outlet 

D.  Waterproof  electrical  outlets  (double) 

E.  Floor  - concrete  walks  - 6"  of  1/2"  to  3/4"  washed  stones  under  benches 

F.  Greenhouse  bench 
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III  and  IV 
CLASSROOMS 


A.  Teacher  desk  (acid  proof)  - acidproof  sink,  gas,  and  electrical 
services 

B.  Tables  (acid  proof)  - 3’  wide,  5*  long,  30"  high 

C.  Laboratory  stools  (64)  - 18”  high 

D.  Storage  cabinets  - 24"  wide,  30"  high  with  4"  deep  drawers;  wall 
cabinets  12"  wide  above  other,  with  lockable  sliding  glass  doors. 
All  cabinets  with  adjustable  shelves. 

E.  Lighting  - fluorescent  lamps  with  soft  white  tubes  (other  types 
distort  flower  colors) 

F.  Walls  - light  gray  - to  avoid  color  distortion  and  distraction 
Ceiling  - white 

G.  Tables  ■ 2'  x 6'  x 30" 

H.  Teacher  desk 

J.  Blackboards 

K.  Tackboard 

L.  Double  electrical  outlets 

M.  Screen  - for  slides  and  motion  pictures 

N.  Sink  - with  hot  and  cold  water  outlet 

O.  Windows  - provide  for  darkening  room 

P.  Tiled  floor  (rubber,  plastic,  asphalt) 

Q.  Folding  wall  (soundproof) 
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Figure  11.  Walk-in  Refrigerator,  Plant  Laboratory,  Storage  and  Teacher’s  Office. 
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V 

WALK-IN  REFRIGERATOR 


A.  Thermopane  display  window 

B.  Shelves  12"  wide,  18"  between  shelves 

C.  Shelves  24"  wide,  18"  between  shelves 

D.  Floor  drain  - removable  grid 

E.  Incandescent  lamp 

F.  Fluorescent  lamp  - 4*  long,  double  tube 

G.  Double  electrical  outlets  - waterproof 

H.  Tack  board  wall 

I.  Controls  - temperature  range  35°  to  50°F,plus  or  minus  2°F 

» 

VI 

HEADHOUSE  OR  PLANT  LABORATORY 


A.  Potting  tables  - dimensions:  31  wide,  30"  high  with  18"  back; 
materials:  3/8"  asbestos  cement;  inset  metal  edges;  curved  metal 
at  table  back;  30  gal.  plastic  rubbish  drums  for  fertilizer  and 
soil 

B.  Lead  and  copper  sink  on  floor  - dimensions:  12"  sides;  water  tap- 
hot  and  cold  must  be  24"  above  floor  threaded  outlet;  splash  board 
at  wall;  soap  and  towel  dispensers 

C.  Storage  cabinet  - wood  or  metal  - dimensions:  12"  deep,  3-1/2'  wide, 
8'  high;  shelves  - adjustable,  12"  apart;  lockable 

D.  Blackboard 

E.  Overhead  water  pipe  - with  retractable  drops  81  apart;  spray 
nozzles  with  hand  control  at  nozzle 

F.  Roll  up  door  - garage  type  with  pedestrian  door  in  it 

G.  Electrical  outlets  - double,  4*  6"  above  floor 

H.  Tack  board  - 4*  8"  above  floor  to  8'  above  floor,  12 1 long 

I.  Overhead  lighting  - fluorescent  daylight  type 

J.  Floor  drains  - removable  grids 

K.  Master  control  panel  - greenhouse  heating,  cooling,  lighting,  C09 
injection,  etc. 

M.  Sealed  concrete  floor 
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VII 

STORAGE 


A.  Shelves  - 2‘  wide,  2'  apart 

B.  Garden  tool  storage  - 81  high,  hooks  for  spades,  rakes,  etc. 

C.  Lighting  - incandescent  lamp 


VIII 

TEACHER  OFFICE 

A.  Sink  (acid  proof)  - hot  and  cold  water 

B.  Counters  (acid  proof)  - storage  cabinets  under;  glass  door  storage 
cabinets  over 

C.  Double  electrical  outlets 

D.  Fluorescent  lamps  - daylight  type 

Corridor 

A.  Lockers  - 40  each  of  12“  x 12M  size 

B.  First  aid  kit 


Display,  Case 

Dimensions:  81  long,  4’  high,  bottom  41  above  floor;  sliding  glass 

doors  - lockable  type;  shelves  - adjustable,  removable,  glass; 
pegboard  back  wall;  lighted  - fluorescent  lamps;  refrigerated 


IX 

HORTICULTURAL  MECHANICS  SHOP 


1.  Work  bench  space  for  20  students 

2.  Drill  press 

3.  Band  saw 

4.  Wood  jointer 

5.  Continuous  band  hacksaw 

6.  Circular  saw 

7.  Two  grinders 
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8.  Steam  cleaner 

9.  Small  engine  dynamometer 

10.  Arc  welder 

11.  Gas  welder 

12.  Radial  arm  saw 

13.  Cooling  fan 

14.  Air  compressor 

15.  Soil  shredder 

16.  Sprayer 

17.  Floor  drains  - 2 

18.  Sink 

19.  Blackboard 

20.  Overhead  door 


X 

SOIL  TREATMENT  AREA 

Steam  chest  approximately  6'  by  3*  by  3 f with  tightly 
fitting  doors  in  one  side;  used  for  steaming  soil. 

XII 

SHOP  STORAGE 

A.  Storage  rack  for  pipe,  metal  and  lumber 

B.  Floor  - sealed  concrete 

C.  Lighting  - incandescent 

D.  Soil  shredder 

E.  Sprayer 
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Greenhouse  Environmental  Control 


A school  greenhouse  should  be  semi-automatically  controlled  by  thermo- 
stats and  time  switches  that  activate  heating,  cooling,  air  circulation, 
carbon  dioxide,  lighting,  and  water  systems  in  the  same  ways  that  these  are 
used  in  commercial  production. 

Heating  systems,  regardless  of  the  kind  of  fuel,  and  distribution 
equipment,  are  controlled  by  thermostats  especially  designed  for  greenhouse 
use.  The  temperature  control  accuracy  must  be  within  + 1°F.  Greenhouses 
are  compartmented  so  plants  having  different  temperature  requirements  may 
be  grown  separately.  Each  compartment,  therefore,  must  have  an  indepen- 
dently controlled  heating  system.  The  pipe  placemm  t for  a hot-water  heated 
greenhouse  is  shown  in  Figure  12.  School  greenhouses  should  use  hot  water 
rather  than  steam  as  a heat  source  because  it  permits  more  accurate  tem- 
perature control.  The  appropriate  placement  of  unit  heaters,  combined  with 
pipe  radiators,  is  shown  in  Figure  13.  (Unit  heaters  alone  are  not  ade- 
quate in  Northeastern  States.) 


AIR  FLOW 
PATTERN 


HOT  WATER 
PIPES  NEAR 
FLOOR 


GREENHOUSE 

WALL 


OVERHEAD 

UNITHEATER 


Figure  12.  Pipe  placement  for  a Figure  13.  Unit  heaters  and  pipe 

hot  water-heated  greenhouse  radiator  placement. 

Thermostatic  controls  and  thermometers  must  be  shielded  from  the  sutv 
to  prevent  inaccurate  control  and  readings. 
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Figure  14.  Thermostat  shielded  from  Figure  15.  Thermometer  shielded 
sun«  from  sun. 

Temperature  control  in  the  school  greenhouse  in  summer  months  can  be 
achieved  by  the  use  of  evaporative  coding  devices.  Crops  to  be  flowered 
for  fall  classes  are  grown  during  summer  months  when  artificially  cooled 
air  is  essential  for  greenhouse  crop  production.  Figures  16  and  17  illus- 
trate the  pad  and  fan  system  in  which  fans  draw  cooled  air  into  the  green- 
house through  a wet  pad,  Figure  18  shows  a unit  evaporative  cooler  which 
is  appropriate  for  small  greenhouses,  provided  the  cooled  air  is  distributed 
evenly  by  means  of  perforated  polyethylene  sleeves. 
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Figure  18.  Unit  evaporative  air  cooler. 

School  greenhouses  must  be  equipped  with  a device  for  providing  air 
circulation  which  prevents  certain  diseases  by  removing  moisture  from  the 
leaf  surfaces.  Gentle  air  circulation  also  provides  better  temperature 
control  by  preventing  stratification  of  air  layers  of  different  temperatures. 

Figure  19  illustrates  a fan  for  air  circulation.  One  such  device  is 
adequate  for  a greenhouse  compartment  about  30  feet  long*  It  may  be  combined 
with  an  independently  activated  heater. 

Figure  20  shows  a perforated  polyethylene  tube  which  has  a continuously 
operating  fan  18  inches  from  the  end  wall.  An  independently  operated 
louver  admits  outside  air  when  cooling  is  desired. 
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During  mild  weather  air  is  also  admitted  to  the  greenhouse  by  means 
of  side  and  ridge  ventilators.  These  are  normally  hand-operated  with 
the  exception  of  the  leeward  (east  side)  ridge  ventilator  which  should 
be  motorized  and  controlled  by  a thermostatic  device.  A hand-operated 
ventilating  machine  is  indicated  in  Figure  21,  while  a thermostatically 
controlled  one  is  shown  in  Figure  22. 


Figure  21.  Hand-operated  ventilating  Figure  22.  Thermostatically 
machine.  (Courtesy,  Lord  and  Burnham  controlled  ventilating  machine. 
Co.,  Irvington-on-Hudson,  N.Y.) 


Increased  levels  of  CO^  are  used  to  increase  yields  and  speed  pro- 
duction in  commercial  greenhouses  during  late  fail,  winter,  and  early 
spring.  A school  greenhouse  should  be  equipped  to  demonstrate  this 
technique  to  students.  Several  means  are  available  for  doing  this,  but 
the  safest  and  most  accurate  system  for  a school  greenhouse  is  one 
employing  four  to  eight  tanks  of  liquid  carbon  dioxide,  a manifold,  a 
regulator,  and  l/4-inch  polyethylene  tubes  to  distribute  the  carbon 
dioxide  to  air  circulating  fans. 

The  length  of  the  dark  period  in  the  24-hour  day-night  cycle  in- 
fluences the  flowering  or  nonflowering  of  certain  crops  such  as  poinset- 
tias  and  chrysanthemums.  Both  of  these  crops  require  an  interrupted  dark 
period  to  promote  leafy  growth.  This  is  done  with  60  or  100  watt  incan- 
descent lamps  4 feet  apart  and  2 feet  over  the  tops  of  the  plants  as 
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snown  in  Figure  23.  A time-switch  turns  these  on  for  several  hours  in 
the  middle  of  the  dark  period.  When  these  plants  have  become  sufficiently 
tall,  flower  buds  are  started  by  providing  long  dark  periods  (13  to  16 
hours)  by  means  of  special  black  cloth  drawn  over  the  plants  in  the  evening 
and  morning  to  artificially  extend  the  night  length.  This  equipment  is  also 
illustrated  in  Figure  23.  Schools  should  be  equipped  to  demonstrate  this 
control  of  photoperiod. 


strate  the  use  of  these  devices. 

Germination  of  seeds  and  rooting  of  cuttings  is  practiced  in  commercial 
greenhouses  under  a fine  spray  of  water  which  is  distributed  over  a green- 
house bench  by  means  of  nozzles  that  are  activated  for  a few  seconds  on  a 
5-to  10-minute  cycle  during  daylight  hours.  See  Figure  27.  A time  clock 
and  an  interval  timer  with  a solenoid  valve  are  needed  to  control  the 
system.  About  200  square  feet  of  bench  space  in  a school  greenhouse 
should  have  this  equipment.  "Bottom  heat"  is  provided  by  means  of  a ther- 
mostatically controlled  electrical  heating  cable. 


Figure  23.  Lights  and  black  cloth 
for  photoperiod  control. 


Semi-automatic  devices  for 
watering  greenhouse  crops  save  so 
much  work  that  they  have  been  uni- 
versally adapted  for  greenhouse 
production.  Figure  25  illustrates 
the  use  of  180°  flat  spray  nozzles 
mounted  on  a plastic  pipe  on  the 
bench  edge  for  watering  cut  flower 
crops.  Figure  26  illustrates  a 
"spaghetti"  system  with  small  tubes 
that  carry  water  to  each  potted 
plant  from  a larger  distribution 
pipe.  Both  systems  are  usually 
operated  by  valves.  School  green- 
houses should  be  equipped  to  demon- 
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Installs  with  Simple  Tools 
No  Drilling -No  Tapping 
Virgin  Polyethylene  Pipe 
Hi-Tensile  Nylon  Nozzles 
Economical 


Figure  25.  Flat  spray  nozzles  for  Figure  26.  "Spaghetti”  system  for 
watering  cut  flower  crops.  (Courtesy,  watering  potted  plants. 

Lord  and  Burnham  Co.,  Irvington-on- 
Hudson,  New  York.) 

Greenhouses  save  considerable  expense  by  fertilizing  plants  while 
watering  them.  This  is  done  by  injecting  a concentrated  fertilizer 
solution  into  the  irrigation  line  so  that  the  plants  are  given  diluted 
fertilizer  solution  at  every  watering.  A school  greenhouse  should  be 
equipped  with  a fertilizer  injection  device  such  as  that  illustrated  in 
Figure  28. 


Figure  27.  Mist  propagation  system.  Figure  28.  A fertilizer  injector. 
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SOIL  BEDS 


Figure  29.  Plan  for  an  A-frame  School  Lathhouse* 
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NURSERY  CROP  PRODUCTION  FACILITIES 

The  ornamental  horticulture  school  facility  where  courses  in  nursery 
crop  production  are  offered  needs  a lathhouse,  a plot  for  field-grown 
stock,  an  area  for  container  stock,  and  an  arboretum,  in  addition  to  pro- 
pagation space  in  the  greenhouse,  and  coldframe  space  for  small  plants. 

Nursery  Lathhouse 

A lathhouse  the  size  and  shape  indicated  in  Figure  29  should  be  ade- 
quate for  most  schools.  The  A-frame  design  avoids  snow  load  problems 
that  may  be  encountered  with  a flat  roof.  It  is  important  that  the  lath 
strips  be  applied  in  a north-south  direction  so  that  the  plants  are 
exposed  to  moving  alternate  patterns  of  sun  and  shade.  Gravel  walks  and 
a water  outlet  are  desirable. 

Field  Plot 

Figure  30  illustrates  in  simplified  form  how  a field  plot  for  nursery 
stock  may  be  laid  out.  This  plan  is  for  only  55  species  of  nursery  plants, 
chosen  from  the  lilt  presented  in  Appendix  A,  footnoted  (f ) . This  list 
is  for  Plant  Hardiness  Zone  6.  Schools  in  other  hardiness  zones  may  find 
it  desirable  to  make  some  substitutions  in  this  list.  The  minimum  worth- 
while size  for  a school  nursery  is  about  1/4  acre.  By  adding  more  species 
and  numbers  of  plants,  the  school  nursery  could  be  increased  in  size  and 
usefulness.  It  seems  unlikely  that  one  could  justify  as  an  educational 
facility  a school  nursery  over  2 acres  in  size. 

Container  Nursery  Stock  Area 

About  50  kinds  of  nursery  plants,  chosen  from  those  footnoted  (c)  in 
Appendix  A should  be  grown  as  container  nursery  stock.  This  number  should 
be  grown  on  an  outdoor  surface.  An  asphalt  paved  area  about  50  feet  by 
50  feet  could  adequately  handle  this  stock.  A less  expensive  alternative 
is  a smoothed  area,  the  same  size,  covered  with  4 mil  polyethylene  film 
on  which  is  placed  a 3 to  4 inch  depth  of  3/4  inch  diameter  crushed  stone. 

A system  of  plastic  tubes,  with  one  ending  in  each  container,  can  be  used 
for  irrigation.  Portable  cold  frames  or  quonset-s tyle  polyethylene  film 
covered  frames  can  be  installed  for  winter  protection  (this  film  is 
removed  in  spring  and  replaced  in  fall). 
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Figure  30. 


Planting  and  Rotation  Plan  fora  Field-Grown  Nursery  at  a School. 
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Arboretum 

Figure  31  shows  how  the  school  grounds  may  be  used  as  an  arboretum 
to  include  200  to  300  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs.  Because  students 
seeking  occupations  in  nursery  contracting,  nursery  production,  land- 
scape nurseries,  and  garden  stores  must  be  able  to  identify  these  plants  on 
sight  at  any  season  of  the  year,  the  arboretum  is  a vital  instructional 
facility.  The  outline  or  shape  of  a tree  is  an  important  clue  to  its 
identity,  for  this  reason  it  needs  to  be  seen  at  a distance.  If  the  land 
area  is  divided  into  large  circles  or  oblongs,  and  trees  are  planted  along 
the  borders,  distant  views  of  them  are  possible  within  an  overall  pleasing 
design. 

Three  to  5 trees  of  one  species  should  be  planted  in  groups  to  avoid 
having  students  memorize  an  individual  specimen.  For  study  purposes,  trees 
should  be  grouped  by  genus;  all  oaks  should  be  in  one  area,  for  example. 
Evergreen  trees  should  be  grouped  at  intervals  throughout  the  arboretum 
to  give  winter  interest.  Trees  should  be  spaced  40  to  80  feet  apart. 

Small  trees  should  be  planted  in  groups  for  study  purposes,  but  the 
groups  should  be  spread  out  through  the  arboretum  to  distribute  the  spring 
color.  They  should  be  spaced  15  to  20  feet  apart. 

Shrubs  should  be  planted  in  groups  by  genus.  Shade-tolerant  species 
could  be  planted  under  the  trees.  Special  soil  preparation  will  be  needed 
for  plants  that  require  acid  soil. 

Before  construction  and  planting,  several  nursery-landscapers  in  the 
area  (preferably  advisory  committee  members)  should  be  asked  to  examine 
the  plan  and  make  suggestions.  Actual  execution  may  take  several  years. 

A sample  sequence  for  a 5-year  plan  follows: 


a.  First  year 
Complete  all  grading 

Install  irrigation  and  power  lines 
Build  permanent  structures 
Plant  standard  trees 
Plant  turf 

b.  Second  year 
Plant  small  trees 
Plant  k nursery 

Install  golf  course  tees  and  greens 


c.  Third  year 
Install  turf  plots 
Plant  k nursery 

Plant  \ shrub  collections 

d.  Fourth  year 
Install  paths 
Plant  k nursery 

Plant  \ shrub  collections 

e.  Fifth  year 
Plant  k nursery 
Install  flower  garden 
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TURF GRASS  DEMONSTRATION  AREA 

Two  turf grass  areas  should  be  included  in  the  facility  if  instruc- 
tion in  turf grass  maintenance  and  establishment  is  part  of  the  ornamental 
horticulture  program.  These  would  be  in  addition  to  a one  (or  more) 
hole  golf  course. 

Figure  33  indicates  how  a plot  may  be  laid  out  to  demonstrate  the 
effect  of  mowing  height  and  fertility  on  several  kinds  of  turfgrasses. 

Figure  34  suggests  a layout  for  a demonstration  of  the  effect  of 
seeding  rates  and  fertilizer  application  rates  on  the  response  of  a 
good  lawn  seed  mixture.  Adequate  space  should  be  set  aside  so  that  each 
class  could  set  up  this  demonstration  area  each  year. 

Additional  turf  plots  to  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of  selective 
herbicides  might  be  desirable. 


Figure  32.  Turf grass  demonstration  plots. 
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Variety 


1. 

Common  Kentucky 
Bluegrass 

2. 

Fy Iking  Kentucky 
Bluegrass 

3. 

Penn  lawn  Red 
Fescue 

4. 

Kentucky  31  Tall 
Fescue 

5. 

Redtop 

6. 

Rough  Bluegrass 

7. 

Highland  Colonial 
Bentgrass 

8. 

Perennial  Ryegrass 

B 


A.  Mow  at 

B.  Mow  at 

C.  Mow  at 

D.  Mow  at 

Figure  33. 


3/4"  height  - Fertilize  with  1 lb.  N per  l,000sq.  ft. 

3/4"  height  - Fertilize  with  4 lb.  N per  l,000sq.  ft. 

1 1/2"  height  - Fertilize  with  1 lb.  N per  1,000  sq.  ft. 

1 1/2"  height  - Fertilize  with  4 lb.  N per  1,000  sq.  ft. 

Plot  layout  for  demonstration  of  effect  of  mowing  height  and 
fertility  on  several  turf  grasses  (H.  O.  Wilcox). 
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1.  5 lbs.  10-5-5 
fertilizer  per 
ipOO  sq.  ft. 

2.  10  lbs.  10-5-5 
fertilizer  per 
ipOO  sq.  ft. 

3.  20  lbs.  10-5-5 
fertilizer  per 
IPOO  sq.  ft. 

4.  40  lbs.  10-5-5 
fertilizer  per 
IPOO  sq.  ft. 

5.  80  lbs.  10-5-5 
fertilizer  per 
IpOO  sq.  ft. 


A. 

1 

lb. 

seed 

per 

1,000 

sq. 

ft. 

- 

2 

lb. 

seed 

per 

1,000 

Sq. 

ft. 

C. 

4 

lb. 

seed 

per 

1,000 

sq. 

ft. 

D. 

8 

lb. 

seed 

per 

1,000 

Sq. 

ft. 

E. 

16 

lb. 

seed 

per 

1,000 

Sq. 

ft. 

Figure  34.  Plot  layout  for  demonstration  of  effect  of  fertility  levels  on 
seeding  rates  of  a good  lawn  seed  mixture  (H.  O.  Wilcox) 
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APPENDIX  A 

RECOMMENDED  TREES,  SHRUBS,  AND  FLOWERS 
FOR  SCHOOL  ARBORETUMS 


STANDARD  DECIDUOUS  TREES 


Hardiness 


Common  Name 

Technical  Name 

Zones 

Red  Maple 

Acer  rubrum 

3-8 

Column  Red  Maple 

Acer  rubiua  columnar 

3-8 

Norway  Maple 

Acer  Platanoides 

3-8 

Norway  Maple 

Acer  platanoides  'Crimson  King1 

3-8 

(f)  Sugar  Maple 

Acer  saccharum 

3-8 

Pyramid  Sugar  Maple 

Acer  saccharum  pyramidale 

3-8 

(f)  European  Beech 

Fagus  sylvatica 

4-8 

Purple  Beech 

Fagus  sylvatica  atropunicea 

4-8 

(f)  Ginkgo 

Ginkgo  biloba 

4-8 

Sentry  Ginkgo 

Ginkgo  biloba  fastigiata 

4-8 

Thornless  Honeylocust 

Gleditsia  triacanthos  inermis 

4-8 

Moraine  Locust 

Gleditsia  triacanthos  inermis  Moraine 

4-8 

(f)  Sunburst  Honeylocust 

Gleditsia  triacanthos  inermis  Sunburst 

4-8 

(f)  Sweet  Gum 

Liquidambar  styraciflua 

4-8 

Tulip  Tree 

Liriodendron  tulipifera 

4-8 

Black  Tupelo 

Nyssa  sylvatica 

4-8 

Northern  Red  Oak 

Quercus  borealis 

4-8 

Scarlet  Oak 

Quercus  coccinea 

4-8 

Shingle  Oak 

Ouercus  imbricaria 

5-8 

(f)  Pin  Oak 

Quercus  palustris 

4-8 

English  Oak 

Quercus  robur 

5-8 

Pyramidal  English  Oak 

Quercus  robur  fastigiata 

5-8 

Live  Oak 

Quercus  virginiana 

7-8 

(f)  Thurlow  Weeping  Willow 

Salix  elegantissima  Thurlow 

4-8 

Little-Leaf  Linden 

Tilia  cordata 

3-8 

(c)  recommended  for  container  stock  for  school  nursery 

(f)  recommended  for  field  stock  for  school  nursery 
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(c)  (f) 


(f) 

(f) 


(f) 


(f) 


SMALL  DECIDUOUS  TREES 


Common  Name 

Technical  Name 

Hardiness 

Zones 

Amur  Maple 

Acer  ginnala 

2-8 

Japanese  Maple 

Acer  palmatum 

5-8 

Bloodleaf  Tapanese  Maple 

Acer  palmatum  atropupureum 

5-8 

Silk  Tree 

Albizzia  julibrissima  rosea 

6-7 

Serviceberry 

Amelanchier  canadensis  (laevis) 

4-8 

Cutleaf  Weeping  Birch 

Betula  pendula  laciniata 

2-7 

European  Hornbeam 

Carpinus  betulus 

5-8 

Pyramidal  European  Hornbeam 

Carpinus  betulus  fastigiata 

5-8 

Eastern  Redbud 

Cercis  canadensis 

4-8 

Flowering  Dogwood 

Cornus  florida 

4-8 

Kousa  Dogwood 

Cornus  kousa 

5-8 

Cornelian  Cherry  Dogwood 

Cornus  mas 

4-8 

Paul's  Scarlet  Hawthorn 

Crataegus  oxycantha  Pauli 

4-7 

Washington  Hawthorn 

Crataegus  phaenopyrum 

4-7 

Russian  Olive 

Elaeagnus  angustifolia 

2-8 

Franklinia 

Franklinia  alatamaha 

6-8 

Gold-Rain  Tree 

Koelreuteria  paniculata 

5-8 

Laburum 

Laburnum  vossi 

5-8 

Kobus  Magnolia 

Magnolia  kobus 

4-8 

Saucer  Magnolia 

Magnolia  soulangeana 

5-8 

Star  Magnolia 

Magnolia  stellata 

5-8 

Sweetbay  Magnolia 

Magnolia  virginiana 

5-8 

Arnold  Crabapple 

Malus  arnoldiana 

4-8 

Carmine  Crabapple 

Malus  atrosanguinea 

4-8 

Dorothea  Crabapple 

Malus  dorothea 

4-8 

Japanese  Flowering  Crabapple 

Malus  floribunda 

4-8 

Hall's  Parkman  Crabapple 

Malus  ha 1 liana  'Parkman' 

5-8 

Hopa  Crabapple 

Malus  hopa 

4-8 

Bechtel  Crabapple 

Malus  ioensis  'Plena' 

2-8 

Eley  Purple  Crabapple 

Malus  purpurea  'Eleyi' 

4-8 

Sargent  Crabapple 

Malus  sargenti 

5-8 

Scheidecker  Crabapple 

Malus  scheideckeri 

4-8 

0 
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SMALL  DECIDUOUS  TREE 

"tinued) 

Hardiness 

Common  Name 

Technical  Name 

Zones 

Pink  Cloud  Pissard  Plum 

Prunus  cerasifera  'Rosea1 

3-7 

(f)  Kwanzan  Cherry 

Prunus  serrulata 

5-7 

Higan  Cherry 

Prunus  subhirtella 

5-7 

Weeping  Higan  Cherry 

Prunus  subhirtella  pendula 

5-7 

Yoshina  Cherry 

Prunus  yedoensis 

5-7 

European  Mountain  Ash 

Sorbus  aucuparia 

2-8 

EVERGREEN  TREES 

Hardiness 

Common  Name 

Technical  Name 

Zones 

(f)  White  Fir 

Abies  concolor 

4-8 

Cedar  of  Lebanon 

Cedrus  libani 

00 

t 

r~^ 

(c)  Sawara  Falsecypress 

Chamaecvparis  pisifera 

3-8 

Cryptomeria 

Cryptomeria  iaponica 

5-8 

(c)  American  Holly 

Ilex  opaca 

5-8 

(c)  Red  Cedar 

Juniperus  virginiana 

2-8 

(f)  Southern  Magnolia 

Magnolia  grandiflora 

7-8 

(f)  Norway  Spruce 

Picea  abies 

2-8  ' 

Serbian  Spruce 

Picea  omorika 

4-8 

(c) (f)  Koster  Blue  Spruce 

Picea  pungens  argentea 

2-8 

Austrian  Pine 

Pinus  nigra 

4-8 

Red  Pine 

Pinus  resinosa 

2-8 

(f)  White  Pine 

Pinus  strobus 

3-8 

(f)  Scotch  Pine 

Pinus  sylvestris 

2-8 

Yew  Podocarpus 

Podocarpus  macrophyllus 

CO 

1 

r-- 

Douglas  Fir 

Pseudotsuga  menziesii 

4-8 

(c)  (f)  Canada  Hemlock 

Tsuga  canadensis 

3-8 

LARGE  DECIDUOUS  SHRUBS 

Hardiness 

Common  Name 

Technical  Name 

Zones 

Cornelian  Cherry  Dogwood 

Cornus  mas 

4-8 

(f)  Smoke  Bush 

Cotinus  coggyria  'Purpureus* 

5-8 

Aldenham  Spindle  Tree 

Euonymus  europeaus  'Aldenhamensis ' 3-8 

Chinese  Witch-hazel 

Hamamelis  mollis 

5-8 

(f)  Shrub  Althea 

Hibiscus  syriaeus 

5-8 
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LARGE  DECIDUOUS  SHRUBS  (Continu 
Common  Name 
(f)  Beauty-bush 
(f)  Amur  Privet 

European  Privet 
Amur  Honeysuckle 
Tatarian  Honeysuckle 
Sweetbay  Magnolia 
(f)  Hybrid  Lilac 
Chinese  Lilac 
Highbush  Blueberry 
Burkwood  Viburnum 
Wayfaring  Tree  Viburnum 
Nannyberry  Viburnum 
Blackhaw  Viburnum 
Sargent  Cranberrybush  Viburnum 
Tea  Viburnum 
(f)  Siebold  Viburnum 

American  Cranberrybush  Viburnum 

NARROWLEAF  EVERGREEN  SHRUBS 
Common  Name 

(c)  Slender  Hinoki  Falsecypress 
(c) (f)  Pfitzer  Juniper 
Sargent  Juniper 
(c)  Creeping  Juniper 
(c) (f)  Andorra  Juniper 
(c)  (f)  Mugho  Pine 

(c)  Spreading  English  Yew 
(c) (f)  Spreading  Japanese  Yew 
(c)  Upright  Japanese  Yew 
(c)  Dwarf  Japanese  Yew 
(c)  Hatfield  Yew 
(c)  (f)  Hick's  Yew 
(c)(f)  Ware's  Arborvitae 


Hardiness 


Technical  Name  Zones 

Kolkwitzia  amabilis  4-8 

Ligus  trum  amurense  3-8 

Ligus trum  vulgare  4-8 

Lonicera  maacki  2-8 

Lonicera  tatarica  3-8 

Magnolia  virginiana  5-8 

Syringa  hybrid  5-8 

Syringa  chinensis  5-8 

Vaccinium  corymbosum  3-8 

Viburnum  burkwoodi  5-8 

Viburnum  lan tana  3-8 

Viburnum  lentago  2-8 

Viburnum  prunifolium  3-8 

Viburnum  sargenti  4-8 

Viburnum  setigerum  5-8 

Viburnum  sieboldi  4-8 

Viburnum  trilobum  2-8 


Hardiness 

Technical  Name  Zones 

Chamaecyparis  obtusa  gracilis  3-8 
Juniperus  chinensis  pf itzeriana  4-8 

Juniperus  chinensis  'Sargenti'  4-8 

Juniperus  horizon talis  5-8 

Juniperus  horizon talis  plumosa  3-8 

Pinus  mugo  mughus  4-8 

Taxus  baccata  'repandens'  6-8 

Tax us  cuspidata  4-8 

Taxus  cuspidata  capita ta  4-8 

Taxus  cuspidata  nana  4-8 

Taxus  media  'Hatfieldi'  4-8 

Taxus  media  'Hicksi'  4-8 

Thuja  occidentals  'Wareana'  2-8 
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large,  broadleaf  evergreen  shrubs 


Common  Name 
(c)  Japanese  Aucuba 
(c)  Common  Box 
(c)  Common  Camellia 
Sasangua  Camellia 
(c)  Evergreen  Euonymus 
(c)  American  Holly 
Sweet  Bay  Laurel 
(c)  Chinese  Photinia 
Cherry  Laurel 
(c)  Rose  Bay  Rhododendron 
Leatherleaf  Viburnum 


Technical  Name 
Aucuba  japonic a 
Buxus  sempervirens 
Camellia  japonic a 
Camellia  sasangua 
Euonymus  japonica 
Ilex  opaca 
Laurus  nobilis 
Photinia  serrulata 
Prunus  laurocerasus  'Schipkaensis 
Rhododendron  maximum 
Viburnum  rhy tidophyllum 


Hardiness 

Zones 

7-8 

5-8 

7-8 

7-8 

8 

5- 8 

6- 8 
7-8 

r 6-7 
3-8 
5-8 


MEDIUM  DECIDUOUS  SHRUBS 

Common  Name 

Acanthopanax 

(c)  Mentor  Barberry 

(c)  Japanese  Barberry 

Flowering  Quince 

(c)  Red  Osier  Dogwood 

(c)  Spreading  Cotoneaster 

Hedge  Cotoneaster 

(f)  Snowflake  Deutzia 

(c)(f)  Winged  Euonymus 

(c ) (f ) Forsythia,  "Lynwood  Gold," 
"Spring  Glory,"  "Beatrix 
Farrand" 

Vernal  Witchhazel 
French  Hydrangea 
Winterberry  Holly 
Winter  Jasmine 
(f)  Kerria 
(c)  Beauty-bush 
Regel  Privet 
(c)  Winter  Honeysuckle 


Hardiness 


Technical  Name 

Zones 

Acanthopanax  sieboldianus 

4-8 

Berberis  mentorensis 

5-8 

Berberis  thunbergi 

5-8 

Chaenomeles  lagenaria 

4-8 

Cornus  stolonifera 

2-8 

Cotoneaster  divaricata 

5-8 

Cotoneaster  lucida 

4-8 

Deutzia  scabra  candidissima 

5-8 

Euonymus  alatus 

3-8 

Forsythia  intermedia  spectabilis 

5-8 

Hamamelis  verna lis 

4-8 

Hydrangea  macrophylla  hortensia 

6-8 

Ilex  verticillata 

3-8 

Jasminum  nudiflorum 

5-8 

Kerria  iapanica  pleniflora 

4-8 

Kolkwitzia  amabilis 

4-8 

Ligustrum  obtusufolium  regelianum 

3-8 

Lonicera  fragrantissima 

5-8 
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MEDIUM  DECIDUOUS  SHRUBS  (Continued) 


Common  Name 


Technical  Name 


Hardiness 

Zones 


Blueleaf  Honeysuckle 

Lonicera  korolkowi 

5-8 

(c)  Northern  Bayberry 

Myrica  pensylvanica 

2-8 

Avalanche  Mockorange 

Philadelphus  lemoine  ‘Avalanche1 

5-8 

Albatre  Mockorange 

Philadelphus  virginalis  ’Albatre1 

5-8 

Virginal  Mockorange 

Philadelphus  virginalis  'Virginal 

1 5-8 

(c)  Flame  Azalea 

Rhododendron  calendulaceum 

5-8 

Korean  Rhododendron 

Rhododendron  mucronulatum 

4-8 

Royal  Azalea 

Rhododendron  schlippenbachi 

4-8 

Jetbead 

Rhodotypos  scandens 

5-8 

Father  Hugo  Rose 

Rosa  hugonis 

5-8 

Rugosa  Rose 

Rosa  rugosa 

2-8 

(f)  Bridalwreath  Spirea 

Spirea  prunifolia  plena 

4-8 

Van  Houtte  Spirea 

Spirea  vanhouttei 

4-8 

Snowberry 

Symphoricarpos  albus  laevigatus 

3-8 

(f)  Persian  Lilac 

Syringa  persica 

5-8 

(f)  Fragrant  Viburnum 

Viburnum  carlesi 

4-8 

(f)  Linden  Viburnum 

Viburnum  dilatatum 

5-8 

Japanese  Snowball 

Viburnum  plica turn 

4-8 

MEDIUM,  BROADLEAF  EVERGREEN  SHRUBS 

Hardinps! 

Common  Name 

Technical  Name 

Zones 

(c)  Japanese  Aucuba 

Aucuba  iaponica 

7-8 

(c)  Wintergreen  Barberry 

Berberis  iulianae 

5-8 

Thorny  Eleagnus 

Eleagnus  pungens 

7-8 

(c)  Evergreen  Euonymus 

Euonymus  iaponica 

8 

(c)  Spreading  Euonymus 

Euonymus  kiautschovicus 

6-8 

(c)  Convex-Leaf  Japanese 

Holly  Ilex  crenata  convexa 

6-8 

(c)  Burford  Chinese  Holly 

Ilex  cornuta  'Burfordi1 

7-8 

Mountain  Laurel 

Kalmia  latifolia 

5-8 

(c)  Japanese  Privet 

Ligustrum  iaponicum 

7-8 

Nandina 

Nandina  domes tic urn 

7-8 

Japanese  Pieris 

Pieris  iaponica 

6-8 

Cherry  Laurel 

Prunus  laurocerasus  'Schipkaensis ' 

5-7 

(c)  Laland  Firethorn  # 

Pyracantha  coccinea  lalandi 

6-8 
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MEDIUM,  BROAD LEAF  EVERGREEN 

SHRUBS 

Hard iness 

Common  Name 

Technical  Name 

Zones 

Leatherleaf  Viburnum 

Viburnum  rhy tidophyl lum 

5-8 

SMALL  DECIDUOUS  SHRUBS 
Common  Name 

Technical  Name 

Hardiness 

Zones 

Purple  Box  Barberry 

Berberis  thunbergi  minor 

5-8 

Japanese  Quince 

Chaenomeles  japanica 

4-8 

(c)  (f) 

Rockspray  Cotoneaster 

Cotoneaster  horizontalis 

4-8 

Slender  Deutzia 

Deutzia  gracilis 

4-8 

(c)(f) 

Dwarf  Winged  Euonymus 

Euonymus  alatus  compactus 

3-8 

Oak- leaved  Hydrangea 

Hydrangea  quercifolia 

5-8 

Shrubby  St.  Johnsworth 

Hypericum  prolificum 

4-8 

(c) 

Tree  Peony 

Paeonia  suffruticosa 

5-8 

Bush  Cinquefoil 

Potentilla  fruticosa 

2-8 

(f) 

Dwarf  Flowering  Almond 

Prunus  glandulosa 

4-8 

(c) 

Mollis  Azalea 

Rhododendron  kosterianum 

5 

(f) 

Arctic  Willow 

Salix  purpurea  nana 

2-8 

(c) 

Anthony  Waterer  Spirea 

Spirea  bumalda  ’Anthony  Waterer'  5-8 

(c) 

Dwarf  European  Cranberrybush  Viburnum  opulus  nanum 

3-8 

(c)  (f) 

Weigela 

Weigela  'Bristol  Ruby' 

4-8 

SMALL,  BROADLEAF  EVERGREEN  SHRUBS 

Hardiness 

Common  Name 

Technical  Name 

Zones 

(c) 

Glossy  Abelia 

Abelia  grandiflora 

5-8 

Wintergreen  Barberry 

Berberis  julianae 

5-8 

Three  Spine  Barberry 

Berberis  tr iacanthophora 

5-8 

Warty  Barberry 

Berberis  verruculosa 

5-8 

(c) 

Korean  Littleleaf  Box 

Buxus  microphylla  'Koreana' 

5-8 

Warminster  Broom 

Cytisus  praecox 

5-8 

(c) 

Rose  Daphne 

Daphne  cneorum 

4-8 

(c) 

Somerset  Daphne 

Daphne  somerset 

5-8 

(c) 

Bigleaf  Win tercreeper 
Euonymus 

Euonymus  fortunei  vegetus 

5-8 

(c) 

Evergreen  Candytuft 

Iberis  sempervirens 

5-8 

(c) 

Convex-Leaf  Japanese  Holly 

Ilex  crenata  convexa 

6-8 
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SMALL,  BROAD LEAF  EVERGREEN  SHRUBS  (Continued) 


Common  Name 


Technical  Name 


Hardiness 

Zones 


(c) 

Drooping  Leucothoe 

Leucothoe  catesbaei 

4-8 

(c) 

Box  Honeysuckle 

Lonicera  nitida 

7-8 

(c) 

Oregon  Holly  Grape 

Mahonia  aquifolium 

5-8 

Mountain  Pieris 

Pieris  floribunda 

4-8 

(c) 

Carolina  Rhododendron 

Rhododendron  carolinianum 

5-8 

(c) 

Catawba  Rhododendron 

Rhododendron  catawbiense 

4-8 

(0 

nybrid  Azalea 

Rhododendron  hybrid 

5-8 

(c) 

Hybrid  Rhododendron 

Rhododendron  hybrid 

4-8 

(c) 

Snow  Azalea 

Rhododendron  mucronatum 

6-8 

(c) 

Amoena  Azalea 

Rhododendron  obtusa  amoena 

6-8 

(c) 

Torch  Azalea 

Rhododendron  obtusa  kaempferi 

6-8 

(c) 

Korean  Yodogawa  Azalea 

Rhododendron  yedoensis  poukhanensis  5-8 

Fragrant  Sarcococca 

Sarcococca  ruscifolia  'Hookeriana 

Humilis\7-8 

(c) 

Reeves  Skimmia 

Skimmia  reeves iana 

7-8 

DECIDUOUS  AND  EVERGREEN  VINES 

Hardiness 

Common  Name 

Technical  Name 

Zones 

(0 

Five-leaf  Akebia 

Akebia  quinata  (D)* 

4-8 

Poreclain  Ampelopsis 

Ampelopsis  brevipedunculata  (D) 

4-8 

Cross  Vine 

Begonia  capreolata  (E) 

6-8 

Trumpet  Creeper 

Campsis  tagliabuana  'Madame  Galen 

' (D)  4-8 

(c)(f) 

European  Bittersweet 

Celastrus  orbiculatus  (D) 

2-8 

(c)(f) 

Clematis 

Clematis  hybrids  (D) 

5-8 

(c) 

Sweet  Autumn  Clematis 
Bigleaf  Wintercreeper 

Clematis  paniculata  (D) 

5-8 

Euonymus 

Euonymus  fortunei  vegetus  (E) 

5-8 

(c) 

Algerian  Ivy 

Hedera  canariensis  (E) 

7-8 

(c)(f) 

English  Ivy 

Hedera  helix  ’Baltica'  (E) 

5-8 

(c) 

Climbing  Hydrangea 

Hydrangea  petiolaris  (D) 

4 

Common  White  Jasmine 

Jasminum  officinale  (D) 

7-8 

Henry  Honeysuckle 

Lonicera  henryi  (D) 

4-8 

Trumpet  Honeysuckle 

Lonicera  sympervirens  (E) 

3-8 

Low's  Japanese  Creeper  Par thenocissus  tricuspidata  'Lowi1 

1 (D)  4-8 

Veitch  Japanese  Cceeper  Parthenocissus  tricuspidata  'Veitchi'  (D)  4-8 
* (D)  = Deciduous;  (E)  = Evergreen 
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DECIDUOUS  (D)  AND  EVERGREEN  (E)  VINES  (Continued) 


Common  Name 

Technical  Name 

Zones 

Passion  Flower 

Passiflora  caerulea  (D) 

8 

(c)(f)  Japanese  Wisteria 

Wisteria  floribunda  (D) 

4-8 

(c)  Chinese  Wisteria 

Wisteria  sinensis  (D) 

5 

DECIDUOUS  AND  EVERGREEN  GROUNDCOVERS 

Hardiness 

Common  Name 

Technical  Name 

Zones 

Go u tweed 

Aegopodium  podograria  variegatum 

(D)  3-8 

(f)  Carpet  Bugle 

Aiuga  reptans  (D) 

4-8 

Sweet  Woodruff 

Asperula  odorata  (D) 

4-8 

Scotch  Heather 

Calluna  vulgaris  (E) 

4-8 

Lily-o f-the-Valiey 

Convallaria  maialis  (D) 

2-8 

(c)  Creeping  Cotoneaster 

Cotoneaster  adpressa  (D) 

4-8 

(c)  Bearberry  Cotoneaster 

Cotoneaster  dammeri  (D) 

4-8 

(c)  Rockspray  Cotoneaster 

Cotoneaster  horizontalis  (D) 

4-8 

(c)  Baltic  English  Ivy 

Hedera  helix  ’Baltica*  (E) 

5-8 

(c)  (f)  Creeping  Juniper 

Tuniperus  horizontalis  (E) 

2-8 

(c)  Sargent  Juniper 

Jur.iperus  chinensis  ’Sargenti'  (E)  4-8 

Henry  Honeysuckle 

Lonicera  henryi  (D) 

4-8 

Canby  Pachistema 

Pachistima  canbyi  (E) 

5-8 

(c)  (f)  Japanese  Spurge 

Pachysandra  terminalis  (E) 

4-8 

Chilean  Pernettya 

Pernettya  mucronata  (E) 

7-8 

Memorial  Rose 

Rosa  wichuriana  (D) 

5-8 

Lowbush  Blueberry 

Vaccinium  angus tifolium  laevifolium(D)  2-8 

(f)  Myrtle,  Periwinkle 

Vinca  minor  (E) 

4-8 

GARDEN  FLOWERS,  HERBACEOUS  PERENNIALS 

Common  Name 

Technical 

Name 

Japanese  Windflower 

Anemone  vitifolia 

(c)  Butterfly  Weed 

Asclepias  tuberosa 

(c)  Astilbe 

Astilbe  hybrids 

Shasta  Daisy 

Chrysanthemum  maximum 

(c)  Garden  Chrysanthemum 

Chrysanthemum  morifolium 

(c)  Delphinium 

Delphinium  hybrid  (esp.  D.  belladonna  h.) 

(c)  Bleeding  Heart 

Dicentra  spectabilis 
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GARDEN  FLOWERS , HERBACEOUS  PERENNIALS 


Common  Name 

Technical  Name 

Gas  Plant 

Dictamnus  fraxinella 

Globe  thistle 

Echinops  ritro  (esp.  'Taplow  Blue') 

(c)  Daylily 

Hemerocallis  hybrids 

Coral  Bells 

Heuchera  sanguinea 

Rose  Mallow 

Hibiscus  moscheutos 

(c)  Evergreen  Candytuft 

Iberis  sempervirens 

Red  Hot  Poker 

Kniphofia  foliosa 

(c)  True  Lavender 

Lavendula  vera  (esp.  'Munstead') 

Cardinal  Flower 

Lobelia  cardinalis 

Loose  Strife 

Ly thrum  superbum 

(c)  Peony 

Paeonia  hybrids 

(c)  Oriental  Poppy 

Papaver  orientale 

Garden  Phlox 

Phlox  paniculata 

Globe  Flower 

Trollius  europeus 

GARDEN  FLOWERS , HERBACEOUS  ANNUALS 

Common  Name  Technical  Name 


Snapdragon 

Antirrhinum  maius 

Coleus 

Coleus  blumei 

Impatiens 

Impatiens  sultani 

Geranium 

Pelargonium  hortorum 

Petunia 

Petunia  hybrid 

Salvia 

Salvia  splendens 

Marigold 

Tagetes  erecta 

GARDEN  FLOWERS , BULBS 


Common  Name 

Technical  Name 

"Autumn  Crocus" 

Colchicum  autumnale 

Crocus 

Crocus  species 

Madonna  Lily 

Lilium  candidum 

Rubrum  Lily 

Lilium  speciosum  Rubrum1 

Armenian  Grape  Hyacinth 

Muscari  armeniacum 

Daffodil 

Narcissus  pseudo-narcissus 

Siberina  Squill 

Scilla  siberica 

Tulip 

Tulipa  hybrid 
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APPENDIX  B 

EQUIPMENT  LISTS  BY  INSTRUCTION  AREAS 
FLORICULTURE  PRODUCTION 


Automatic  Pot  Watering  System 
Automatic  Bed  Watering  System 
Automatic  Mist  System 
Automatic  Fertilization  System 
Steam  Sterilization  System 
Carbon  Dioxide  Injection  System 
Germination  Cabinet 
Non-Mercury  Greenhouse  Thermometers 
Thermo -humidograph  (7  day) 

Interval  Timers 

Photoperiod  Clock  Timer 

Photoperiod  Lighting  Equipment 

Black  Shade  Cloth 

Sterilizing  Covers 

Steaming  Manifold 

Steam  Resistant  Connecting  Hose 

Probe  Type  Dial  Thermometer  (to  220°F) 

Mask  Respirator 

Rubber  Protective  Hat,  Coat,  Gloves,  Boots 

Spring  C^ale  - ounce 

Spring  Scale  - pound 

Shovels  - spade 

Rakes  - steel 

Trowels 

Greenhouse  Soil  Tiller 
Soil  Bins 
Fertilizer  Bins 

Soil  Shredder  • 

Soil  Screen 
Flower  Pot  Washer 

Greenhouse  Sprayer  (electric)  25  gallons 

Pesticide  Storage  Cabinets 

Heating  Cable  with  Thermostat 

3/4-inch  Watering  Hose 

Skate  Conveyer 

Greenhouse  Carts 

Flats 

Portable  Cement  Mixer 
Wheelbarrows 
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RETAIL  FLORICULTURE 


Storage  Refrigerator 
Display  Refrigerator 
Display  Cases 
Display  Shelves 
Floral  Design  Desk  Units 
Ribbon  Rack 
Tape  Holder 

Chicken  Wire  Dispenser 
Wrapping  Paper  Dispenser 
Order  Pad 
Cash  Register 
S tapler 

Storage  Cabinets  - glass  front 
Storage  Cabinets  - opaque  front 
Display  Window 
Sink 

Refrigerator  Vases 
Pottery  and  Glass  Vases 
Papier-mache  Vases 
Florist  Shears 
Florist  Knives 
Styrofoam  Cutter 
Wire  Forms  and  Tripods 
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LANDSCAPE  MAINTENANCE  AND  ESTABLISHMENT 


Pickup  Truck 

Tractor  (2  bottom,  12-14”  plow  rating) 

Tiller  Attachment  for  Tractor 

Loader  for  Tractor 

Plow  - 2 bottom 

Disc  Harrow 

Cultivator 

Dozing  Blade 

Root  Pruner 

Post  Hole  Digger  (mechanical) 

Duster,  Crank 

Sprayer  (trailer,  internal  combustion  engine) 
Tiller  (small) 

Turf  Aerifier 
Rotary  Mower 
Reel  Mower 
Carry  Lift 
Soil  Shredder 

Soil  Sterilization  System  (mechanical) 

Soil  Sterilization  System  (chemical) 

Soil  Auger 

Seeder  (tractor  mounted) 

Fertilizer  Spreader  (tractor  mounted) 
Irrigation  System  - stationary 
Irrigation  System  - travel  type 
Electric  Trimmers 
Planting  Bar 

Topographic  Tractor  Tape  with  Reel 

Lawn  Water  Meter 

Brush  Cutter 

Spring  Scale 

Chain  Saw 

Portable  Cement  Mixer 

Locke  Hand  Level 

Abney  Level 

Line  Level 

Hopper  Spreader 

Cyclone  Spreader 

Wheelbarrow  (pneumatic  tire) 

Tree  Cart 

Hand  Garden  Sprayer  (2  gallons) 

Nursery  Spade 

Shovel  (straight  handle) 

Mattock,  Long  Cutter 
Pick 

Rake  - steel 
Rake  - wood 
Rake  - magnesium 
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LANDSCAPE  MAINTENANCE  AND  ESTABLISHMENT 


Bar  Digger 

Spading  Fork 

Hoe  - Dutch  Scuffle 

Hoe  - nursery 

Dibble 

Budding  and  Grafting  Knives 

Pruning  Shears  (hedge  and  tree) 

Hand  Pruner 

Pruning  Saw 

Pole  Pruner 

Pole  Saw 

Ax 

Hatchet 

Sickles 

Scythe 

Sledge  Hammer 
Bulb  Planters 
Extension  Ladder 
Step  Ladder 
Hose  - nylon 
Climbing  Ropes 

Steel  Engineers  Tapes  (100*) 
Steel  Architect's  Tapes  (50*) 


GARDEN  STORE  SALES 


Display  Cases 
Display  Bins 
Display  Racks 
Sales  Desk 
Order  Pad 
Cash  Register 
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LANDSCAPE  DESIGN 


Drawing  Tables 

Drafting  Set  (instruments) 

Polar  Planimeter 
T-squares  - single  head 
T-squares  - double  head 
45  Triangle 
30°  - 60°  Triangle 
French  Curve  - number  13 
French  Curve  - number  18 
Landscape  Template 
Circle  Template 
Protractor 
Architect's  scale 
Engineer's  Scale 

Portable  Fluorescent  Tracing  Board 
Par*-Ograph 

Cutting  Table  - 24"  x 24" 

Paper  Roll  Dispenser 

Lettering  Set 

Set  Rap id -0 -Graph  Pens 

Pastel  Set 

Water  Color  Set 

Set  of  Color  Pencils  - wax 

Set  of  Color  Pencils  - nonwax 

Blueprint  Machine 

Sand pad 

Erasing  Shield 
Drafting  Brush 
Steel  Engineer's  Tape  (100') 

Steel  Architect's  Tape  (50') 

Abney  Level 
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TURF  MAINTENANCE  AND  ESTABLISHMENT 


Tractor  (2  bottom,  12-14"  plow  rating) 

Dozing  Blade 

Tractor  Pulled  Cart 

Spike  Tooth  Harrow 

Power  Drag 

Steering  Sulky 

Liquid  Fertilizer  Spreader 

Hopper  Spreader 

Cyclone  Spreader 

Tiller 

Aerator  - spoon 

Large  Sprayer  (gasoline  powered) 

Sod  Cutter 

Lawn  Mowers  - riding 
Lawn  Mowers  - rotary 
Lawn  Mowers  - reel  - gang 
Lawn  Mowers  - reel  - green 
Verti-cut  Mower 
Lawn  Roller 
Lawn  Vacuum 
Lawn.  Edger 

Grass  Trimming  Shears 
Sprinkler  Irrigation  System 
Travel  Type  Sprinkler 
Cup  Cutter 
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NURSERY  PRODUCTION 


Tractor  (2  bottom,  12-1411  plow  rating) 

Rotor  Tiller  Attachment  for  Tractor 

Loader  for  Tractor 

Plow  - 2 bottom 

Disc  Harrow 

Spike  Tooth  Harrow 

Cultivator 

Dozing  Blade 

Root  Pruner 

Post  Hole  Digger  (mechanical) 

Sprayer  (trailer,  internal  combustion  engine) 
Power  Tiller  (small) 

Turf  Aerifier 
Rotary  Mower 
Reel  Mower 
Carry  Lift 
Soil  Shredder 

Soil  Sterilization  System  (mechanical) 

Soil  Sterilization  System  (chemical) 

Seeder  (tractor  mounted) 

Fertilizer  Spreader  (tractor  mounted) 
Irrigation  System  - stationary 
Irrigation  System  - travel  type 
Duster 
Planting  Bar 

Topographic  Tractor  Tape  with  Reel 

Lawn  Water  Meter 

Brush  Cutter 

Germination  Cabinet 

Spring  Scale 

Chain  Saw 

Hopper  Spreader 

Cyclone  Spreader 

Wheel  Barrow  (pneumatic  tire) 

Tree  Cart 

Hand  Garden  Sprayer  (2  gallons) 

Nursery  Spade 

Shovel,  (straight  handle) 

Mattock,  Long  Cutter 
Pick 

Rake  - steel 
Rake  - wood 
Rake  - magnesium 
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NURSERY  PRODUCTION  (CONTINUED) 


Bar  Digger 

Spading  Fork 

Hoe  - Dutch  Scuffle 

Hoe  - nursery 

Dibble 

Budding  and  Grafting  Knife 

Pruning  Shears  (hedge  and  tree) 

Hand  Pruner 

Pruning  Saw 

Pole  Pruner 

Pole  Saw 

Ax 

Hatchet 

Sickles 

Scythe 

Sledge  Hammer 
Step  Ladder 
Hose  - nylon 
Hose  - rubber 

Steel  Engineer’s  Tapes  (100*) 


DIAGNOSTIC  LABORATORY 


Soil  Test  Kit 

Soil  Tester  (probe) 

pH  Meter 

Sol-U-Bridge 

Carbon  Dioxide  Tester 

Probe  Soil  Thermometer 

Max-min  Thermometer 

Therm  o-humidograph,  7-day 

Bouyouco  Moisture  Meter 

Sling  Psychrometer 

Flowmeter 

Dissection  Microscope 
Monocular  Microscope 
Set  of  Seed  Scales 
Dissecting  Kit 
Brass  Sieves 
Glassware 
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APPENDIX  C 

ORNAMENTAL  HORTICULTURE  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 

Department  of  Agricultural  Education 
The  Pennsylvania  State  University 
University  Park,  Pennsylvania  16802 

Manuals  and  Handbooks 

The  Teacher's  Manual  contains  the  complete  text  with  the  same  paging  as 
the  Student  Handbook,  but  includes  additional  (green)  pages  at  the  end  of 
each  unit  containing  supplemental  information,  additional  references, 
slide  sets,  filmstrips,  motion  pictures,  special  equipment,  suggested 
activities,  and  a sample  test.  The  Teacher's  Manual  also  includes  a 
multiple-choice  examination  covering  the  complete  text. 

Retail  Flower  Shop  Operation  and  Management  - A Teacher  ' s Manua 1 
Teacher  Education  Series  Volume  9,  Number  It,  1968. 

Retail  Flower  Shop  Operation  and  Management  - A Student  Handbook 
Teacher  Education  Series  Volume  9,  Number  Is,  1968. 

Contents:  occupational  opportunities;  uses  and  characteristics 

of  flowers,  plants,  materials;  designing-principles,  equipment,  special 
designs;  using  flowers;  merchandising  and  selling;  management  - loca- 
tion, capital,  personnel,  layout,  packaging,  delivery,  records;  refer- 
ences . 

Landscape  Maintenance  and  Establishment  - A Teacher's  Manual 
Teacher  Education  Series  Volume  9,  Number  2t,  1968. 

Landscape  Maintenance  and  Establishment  - A Student  Handbook 
Teacher  Education  Series  Volume  9,  Number  2s,  1968. 

Contents:  exploring  opportunities;  landscape  maintenance  - 

pruning,  fertilizing,  mulching,  watering,  weed  control,  insect  and 
disease  control,  safety  checklist  for  pest  control  materials;  land- 
scape establishment  - reading  a blueprint,  laying  out  the  landscape 
plan,  grading  the  site,  construction,  soil  modification,  buying 
nursery  stock,  planting;  references;  appendices. 

Landscape  Design  - A Teacher's  Manual 

Teacher  Education  Series  Volume  9,  Number  3t,  1968. 

Landscape  Design  - A Student  Handbook 

Teacher  Education  Series  Volume  9,  Number  3s,  1968. 

Contents:  occupational  opportunities;  importance  of  land- 

scaping - use,  beauty,  property  value,  analysis  of  landscape  require- 
ments - site  analysis,  analysis  of  family  needs,  layout  plan;  ideas 
for  solving  problems  - public  area,  private  area,  service  area,  plant 
materials;  structures  and  plants  - structures,  materials,  structural 
plan,  kinds  of  plants,  planting  plan,  selecting  plants;  estimating 
landscape  cost;  references. 
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Turfgrass  Maintenance  and  Establishment  - A Teacher^  Manual 
Teacher  Education  Series  Volume  9,  Number  4t,  1969. 

Turf grass  Maintenance  and  Establishment  - A Student  Handboojc 
Teacher  Education  Series  Volume  9,  Number  4s,  1969. 

Contents:  exploring  job  opportunities;  kinds  of  turfgrasses 

and  their  uses;  maintaining  residential  and  institutional  lawns 
fertility,  fields  and  special  tuif  areas;  maintaining  golf  courses; 
planning  and  establishing  new  turfgrass  aieas  - planning  areas,  grade 
drainage,  irrigation,  fertilzer,  soil  conditioners,  preparation  for 
seeding,  selecting  grasses,  seeding,  vegetative  planting,  caring  for 
new  grass,  renovation;  references. 

Greenhouse  Crop  Produc  tion  - A Teacher 1 s Manual 

Teacher  Education  Series  Volume  10,  Number  3t,  1970. 

Greenhouse  Crop  Produc  tion  - A S tuden  t Handbook 

Teacher  Education  Series  Volume  10,  Number  3s,  1970. 

Contents:  occupational  opportunities;  greenhouse  location; 

structures;  equipment  - benches,  beds,  heating,  cooling,  C02> 
environmental  control  - watering,  soil  and  fertilizer,  pest  control; 
potted  plants  - chrysanthemum,  poinsettia,  Easter  lily,  bedding 
plants,  others;  cut  flowers  - chrysanthemum,  carnation,  snapdragon, 
others;  vegetables  - tomato,  lettuce;  references. 

Nursery  Production  - A Teacher’s  Manual 

Teacher  Education  Series  Volume  12,  Number  4t,  1971. 

Nursery  Production  - A S tuden t Handbook 

Teacher  Education  Series  Volume  12,  Number  4s,  1971. 

Contents:  kinds  of  nurseries;  occupations  in  the  nursery 

business;  the  physical  plant;  how  nursery  plants  grow;  propagation 
of  nursery  stock;  growing  nursery  stock  in  the  field;  growing  nur- 
sery stock  in  containers;  marketing;  understanding  management; 
references;  appendices. 

Outlines  of  Courses  in  Ornamental  Horticulture 

Teacher  Education  Series  Volume  12,  Number  1,  1971. 

Contents:  outlines  of  courses  in  ornamental  horticulture; 

ornamental  horticulture  program  for  grades  10,  11,  and  12;  nursery 
production;  greenhouse  crop  production;  landscape  contracting;  retail 
flower  shop  operation  and  management;  turfgrass  maintenance  and 
establishment;  retail  garden  store  operations;  arboriculture;  horti- 
cultural mechanics;  appendix. 

Facilities  for  Instruction  in  Ornamental  Horticulture 

Teacher  Education  Series  Volume  12,  Number  3,  1971. 

Contents:  introduction;  greenhouse  crop  production  facilities; 

nursery  crop  production  facilities;  turfgrass  demonstration  area; 
appendix  A,  recommended  trees  and  shrubs  for  school  arbore turns; 
appendix  B,  equipment  lists  by  instruction  areas;  appendix  C, 
instructional  materials. 
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S lide  Sets 


Slide  sets  consist  of  2-  by  2-inch  color  slides  that  complement  the 
manuals  and  handbooks.  Many  of  the  slides  are  identical  with  black  and 
white  illustrations  in  the  text,  giving  an  additional  dimension  to  the 
presentation  of  the  material.  A script  accompanies  each  set. 

A.  Designing  with  Flowers  and  Decorative  Materials  - 63  slides 

B.  Exploring  Turfgrass  Occupations  - 30  slides 

C.  Commonly  Used  Trees,  Shrubs,  Groundcovers , and  Vines  - 52  slides 

D.  Turfgrass  Identification  - 30  slides 

E.  Types  of  Turf  - 17  slides 

F*  Weed  Identification  - 37  slides 
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CHAPTER  XI 


gGISLATICii  FOR  VOCATIOHAI.  EDUCATION 
pOK  m VXSAOVAMTAGSS  ^-' 
ftiliiaa  Ripley 


tnt.ro  flue  1 1 o v, 

rederai  legislation  for  vocational  .education,  in  the 
past  ten  years,  has  gone  through  drastic  cringes.  Beginning, 
in  1962  and  extending  through  t Re  Bost  recent  legislation,  r.l e 
o^sis  tor  funding  vocational  education  has  been  revised.  Prior 
to. i860,  fund-*  wire  provided  to  subsidise  specified  vocations, 
education  program.  Perhaps  as  an  outgrowth  from  the  national 
concern  during  t tt  early  sixties  for  poverty  and  unemployment, 
procedures  war®  restricted  to  tte*  extent  that  funds  were  allotted 
on  the  bszia  of  types  of  people  end  areas  to  be  served. 

One  of  the  rsajor  classifications  of  people  with  wi.or? 
Congress  has  shown  a great  deal  of  concern  has  been  the  ajs- 
advanfaged,  The  purposes  of  this  paper  will  be  to: 

1 Give  a brief  description  of  Federal 

a#  it  pertains  tc  the  dis- 
advantaged, xr*  the  p$&t  decade. 

Oiscuea  the  @ost  recent  legislation  in 
FI  or  Ida  which  sske#  reference  to  vocational, 
education  for  tha  disadvantaged,, 

**  Analyze  sosse  of  the  problem # Causes  and 
weaknesses  of  sosae  ox  the  most  recent  Federal 
and  Florida  legislation  th#t  deals  with 
vocational  aducatio?!  for  tht?  disadvantaged* 
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The  location  a!  Education  Act  of  1963 

T»-ds  Act,  an  outgrowth  of  reco»oendations  wade  by  Th® 
oa  Vocational  Education,  represented  the 
first  ra^jor  phase  of  the  mu  »ethod  of  fundiftg  vocational 
education,  The  National  Co«%edtfcse  on  Saployaent  of  Youth  stated 
that 

In  enacting  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963, 

Congress  redirected  vocational  educators  to  provide 
vocational  education  oriented  to  the  needs  o£  the 
people  instead  of.  being  aitaed  at  rigid  categories 
;,n  a Halted  masher  of  occupations.  (Cohan,  1969, 
p.  5#. 

Toe  intent  of  the  Act  had  two  stai or  purposes; 

i=  To  change  the  philosophy  of  vocational 
education  eo  that  persons  with  special 
needs  aught  be  served. 

2«  T'o  redirect  the  sain  threat  of  vecctional 
education  frogs  selected  occupational 
classifications  to  aiding  all  people  in 
preparation  fc-r  successful  saploysaant. 

It  would  seas,  then,  that  Congress,  through  this  Act, 
displayed  a relatively  aincsre  concern  with  the  plight  o£ 
those  persons  who  have  acadeaic,  socioeconomic  or  other 
handicaps  which  prevent  the*  froa  succeeding  in  regular  voca- 
tional program.  However,  the  positive  effects  of  this  concern 
ysre  minimal.  The  Advisory  Council  in  its  1968  report,  stated 
that  "the  Act  has  fallen  short  of  fulfilling  its  « , . major 
purposes. " Cohen.  19&9  K) 

'-ne  major  reason  for  thr-  failure  of  the  Act  to  sifecf  the 
growing  demand  for  serving  the  disadvantaged  was  its  permissive 
attitude  towards  expenditure  of  funds.  Although  the  intent  of 
the  A-.c  clearly  expressed  a desire  to  serve  disadvantaged 
persons,  no  guidelines  were  incorporated  into  the  Act  to  protect 
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fche  intent.  However,  the  foundation,'  Plte.ough  vea*,  bad  hsen 
laid. 


The-  19S6  Vocat iooal  Education J^aendtsten fcs 

Apparently  very  such  aware  of  the  shortcomings  of  the 
Vocational  .(Education  Act  o£  3.963,  Congress  reinforced  its 
intent  to  serve  the  disadvantaged  through  vocational  education 
by  giving  top  priority  to  this  group  in  the  ms  Vocational 
Education  AnendMtits . Throughout  the  Act  ere  various  degrees  of 
intent  to  provide  funds  for  the  disadvantaged. 

Congress’s  concern  for  this  particular  group  of  people 
is  most  readily  evidenced  in  Part  B,  as  « mandatory  percentage 
expenditure  of  funds  is  stipulated.  For  any  given  fiscal  year, 
of  the  total  funds  allotted  to  a Scats  under  section  102  UK  tee 
basic  allotment,  a minimum  of  15  per  cent  must  bs  used  for 


vocational  education  programs  for  the  academically  and  «ocio- 
economicelly  disadvantaged* 

Section  102(b)  authorized  40  million  dollars  for  each 

of  the  fiscal  years  ending  Jus®-  30,  1969  arid  June  3,  1570 

solely  for  "vocational  education  for  persons  . . . who  have 

academic,  socioeconomic  or  other  handicaps  that  prevent  them 

from  succeeding  in  the  regular  vocational  education  progr?ns,“ 

(F,L.  90~~'/6t  Sec.  Ir2  (a) Tho  apparent  rationale  £ox 

this  initial  and  separate  authorization  was  to  help  implement 

programs  which  realistically  reached  tee  die  advantaged. 

Part  C of  the  Act  provides  funding  for 

oxperir  ©ntal , developtsental  or  pilot  proorams  . - 
assigned  to  saeet  the  special  vocational  needs  of 
youths,  particularly  youths  in  economically  depressed 
communities  who  have  academic,  socioeconomic,  or  oteftr 


handicaps  that  prevent  them  from  *uc: seeding  in  the 
regular  vocational  education  programs.  (P„L,  90-576, 

Sec,  131(b)) , 

h,veva„.  t and*  authorised  under  Part  C may  also  be  expended  for 

ochcu.  .research  and  training  projects,  with  no  minimum  percentage 

required  to  t:e  used  in  the-  area  of  the  diiiadvantaged, 

to  intent  to  serve  those  persons  vith  special  needs  is 

ijso  declared  in  Pert  3S  Ixejapiary  Programs  and  Projects,  funds 

froB\  chi » .Part  "may  be  used  for  model  or  demonstration  programs 

which  nelp  disadvantaged  youth,"  (The  Vocational  Education 

taendtawnne  cf  1968,  1369,  p.  $1.  Again,  there  is  clearly 

nothing  more  than  a weak  desire  indicated  in  this  Part  to  give 

cci.ej.de ration  to  the  disadvantaged. 

Pcftrt  U of  the  Act  provides  for  the  authorisation  of 

grants  to  establish  end  operate  Residential  Vocational  Schools. 

In  snaking  such  grants,  the  Cofsrciss loner  { Commissioner 
of  Mucetion)  shall  give  epeciai  consideration  to 
the  needs  of  large  urban  ares*  having  substantial 
numbers  of  youths  who  itave  dropped  out  of  school  or 
are  unemployed,  (P.u,  90-576,  Sec,  151(a)). 

Although  the  phraseology  is  a degree  stronger  than  the  preceding 

• paragraph,  it  is  still  too  weak  ta  injure  the  disadvantaged 

would  measurably  gain  from  the  establishment  of  residential 

vocational  schools. 

Part  F authorises  appropriations  for  consumer  and  hoae- 
acking  education.  A Ststs  may  receive  an  amount  equal  to  50 
per  cent  c£  the  amount  apant  for  this  purpose.  However,  areas 
which  ere  considered  economi cal iy  depressed  or  have  high  rates 
of  unemployment  aay  receive  as  amount  equal  to  60  per  cent  of 
the  amount  expended  fas  consumer  and  boaemaking  education,  Such 
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aust  receive  3 ssinimius  of  one-third  of  the  funds  authorised 
under  this  Part.  Although  a monetary  inducement  to  utilize  funds 
tor  serving  deprived  persons  is  evident,  it  does  not  include 
■j'uXdeiineii  which  would  necessitate  every  ftate  to  utilize  these 
funds  as  they  sr®  intended. 

rfhe  funding  oi  Part  6,  Cooperative  Vocational  Education 
Programs , also  provides  for  consideration  for  disadvantaged 
persons.  "Priority  for  funding  cooperative  work-study  programs 
through  .local  educational  agencies  is  given  to  areas  that  have 
high  rates  of  school  dropouts  and  youth  unemployment. t:  (P.L. 

50-576,  Sec.  173(a) is).  Again,  no  assurance  that  those  intended 
to  be  served  will  actually  be  so. 

fhe  requirement  for  the  expenditure  of  funds  is  also 
very  permissive  in  Part  H,  Work-Study  Programs  for  Vocational 
Education  Students.  Priority  is  implied  to  be  given  to  areas 
which  have  a large  number  of  deprived  persons.  But  an  impli- 
cation does  not  necessarily  protect  the  intent, 

Recent  Vocational  Legislation  in  Florida 

Perhaps  the  moat  dynamic  legislative  committee  during 
the  1970  legislative  session  was  created  to  investigate  the 
organization,  funding  and  operation  of  vocational  education  in 
ricrida.  The  findings  of  this  committee  were  published  in  a 
report,  called  the  ‘MacKay  Report,5  after  the  chairman,  Kenneth 
H.  KscXay,  Jr.  iVo  of  its  bindings  and  recommendations  pertain 
to  the  disadvantaged. 

?be  committee  could  find  no  evidence  of  accountability 

%■ 

for  out-of -school  youth  and  potential  dropouts.  ”lt  is  our 
(committee  m&b&sa)  feeling  that  some  educators  axe  anxious  to 
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push  these  ‘undesirable*1  eirfawhere  a#  ao*s?  alsa'a  problem,* 

U’acXay , 1970,  p.  11)*  In  sn  attempt  to  begin  combating  this 

probl8Ef  R»ccssg»sendstion  IS  of  the  report  stated  that 

Responsibility  for  out  c£  school  youth  shall  be 
vested  in  the  district  school  board*  Each  district 
shall  file  a plan  for  reaching  potential  .dropouts 
and  out  of  school  youth  with  the  Sepfrtmnt  of 
Education.  (Ha  cKay,  1970,  p.  13}. 

The  KacKsy  Committee  also  felt  that  "many  student  age 
blocks  who  might  profit  fro®  occupational  training  courses  are 
not  doing  so.”  (MacKey,  1970,  p.  12) * Sa  comma  nd  a t i c n 20 
requested  that 

A major  recruitment  drive  Should  be  undertaken  to 
increase  black  enrollment  in  vocational  education 
courses.  Use  should  be  made  of  the  mass  aedia, 
special  experimental  programs,  ana  specialized 
personnel.  (MacKay,  1973,  p.  12).. 

The  1970  Legislative  Session  passed  two  laws  which 
incorporated,  in  some  way,  the  two  recejiKenaationd  discussed 
above . The  first,  HB  3895,  provided  that  each  school  district, 
by  September  1,  1971,  must  offer  courses  in  a minimum  of  five 
.vocational  education  areas.  Further,  these  courses  must  ba 
available  to  all  people,  regardless  of  their  pest  academic 
successes  or  failures.  These  courses  must  be  structured  so 
students  may  enroll  at  any  tias  throughout  the  year.  The  Act 
also  stipulates  that  "each  district  school  board  and  local 
welfare  board  shall  cooperate  to  locate,  identify  and  attempt  to 
recruit  all  unemployed  or  underemployed  p«icso ns  into  such 
courses."  (HB  3895,  Sec.  2). 

The  second  Act  which  gave  consideration  to  the  dis- 
advantaged was  HB  3893.  This  Act  deals  with  the  assignaents  of 
occupational  specialist#,  which  "cay  include  the  identification 
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and  intensive  counsel ing  of  potential  or  actual  dropouts  and 
d't-uc  parents  , „ i.J-lSi  389 St  p„  2), 


Conclusions 

One  cannot  halo  bo  somswhst  impressed  wit",  the 
increased  concern  for  the  disadvantaged  by  both  Congress  «nd 
the  Florida  Legislature.  However,  when  the  effectiveness  of 
sost  vocational  education  program  is  analyzed  with  respect  to 
theix  success  in  serving  th®  disadvantaged,  the  ionclusion  must 
be  reached  that  legislative  concern  delegated  through  intent  :.a 
not  sufficient.  The  1968  Vocational  Education  Amendments , 
though  a vast  improvement  over  the  1963  £ct,  generally  does  rot 
provide  guidelines  strong  enough  to  insure  the  expenditure  o i 
funds  for  vocational  educating  the  disadvantaged. 

Such  phrases  as  evidenced  in  the  prior  discussion  of 

the  Act  simply  allows  the  use  of  funds  to  serve  the  disadvantaged. 

The  only  mandate  is  in  Part  B of  the  Act.  But  even  here,  non- 

ctnwnitfced  administrators  have  a loophole. 

if  an  expenditure  for  vocational  education  falls 
within  .More  than  one  of  the  categories  f.  or  which 
there  is  a percentage  requirement,  the  total  amount 
of  the  expenditure  may  be  counted  as  an  expenditure 
lot  vocational  education  in  one  of  the  categories 
....  (Federal  Register,  Sec.  102.59(d), 

Thus,  as  a 15  percent  minimum  requirement  is  also  stipulated 

for  posisecondary  vocational  education,  it  would  be  conceivable 

that  the  total  cost  of  any  poatsecondary  vocational  program  in 

which  there  were  scrolled  a small  minority  cf  definitionally 

disadvantaged  students  could  be  used  to  fulfill  the  percentage 

requirement  outlined  under  Part  B.  for  the  disadvantaged, 

th«  educational  service  to  the  disadvantaged  would  be  minimal, 
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Florid®  legislatures  hsve  also  shown  a desire  to  provide 
vocational  educatxon  for  the  disadvantaged,  Tbs  'MacKay  Report* 
can  be  compared  to  the  reports  issued  by  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Vocational  Education?  they  * tell  it  like  it  ia.' 

Rut,  there  is  a fcrowmdovs  gap  between  ths  Council's  reccamcnda- 
ticns  and  federal  legislation,  Tfr*  same  gap. exists  between  the 
'M'iCXay  Report*  and  the  Florida  legiolaticc  vfcich  immediately 
followed.  The  concern  reflected  in  the  'MscKay  Import ' regard- 
ing the  failure  oi  vocational  education  to  ss;*,!e  the  16-20  year 
old  black  student  was  not  even  mentioned  in  the  legislation. 
However,  one  might  assume  these  blacks  may  be  included  in  the 
phrases  ’unemployed,  underployed,  potential  or  actual  dropouts.' 

The  legislation  did  mandate  the  recruitment  at  the  un- 
employed and  underemployed  into  vocational  programs.  But,  no 
guide! ines  were  incorporated  into  the  Act  to  insure  the  saandate 
will  be  followed. 

Generally,  then,  present  legislation  or,  both  the  Federal 
and  Florida  level  dooa  not  provide  strong  enough  dictates  to 
•guarantee  the  vocational  educating  of  the  disadvantaged.. 


Recommendations 

The  overall  problem  of  providing  vocational  education 
prograsas  which  realistically  serve  the  disadvantaged  is 
extremely  complex.  The  theme  of  this  paper  turn  been  te-  criticise 
legislation  for  its  permissiveness  in  the  expenditure  of  funds 
intended  for  the  disadvantaged.  However,  money  is  available  for 
this  purpose  if  so  desired  by  state  and  county  admifiist'rr-tors. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  desire  to  do  so  at  this  level  is  very 
spasmodic. 
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Ir;  addition,  om  stuff fc  not  equate  the  successful 
educating  of  the  disadvantaged  with  funding.  Although  money 
ii?  essential,  o;her  factory  carry  equal  weight.  Qualified 
teachers  who  have  the  training  and  ability  to  wort  with 
youngsters  that  have  problem#  related  to  being  disadvantaged  is* 
important.  Provisions  for  coabating  such  severe  problems  ss 
emotional  and  psychologies!  disorders,  reading  retardation, 
economic  need  and  ali&ssted  personalities  must  be  made, 

Cumc uluas  must  be  revised  so  they  are  relevant  to  the  needs 
of  the  disadvantaged.  Puncticnable  Job  pi ace  mart  agencies  Must 
be  available  in  order  to  successfully  place  students  who  have 
completed  a vocational  prograa. 

In  essence,  then,  increased  funding  with  stronger 
mandates  is  not  the  only  solution.  Other  problem?  must  be 
considered.  However,  it  would  seem  that  before  the  battle  can 
be  waged,  weapons  must  be  available.  Legislation  must  be 
written  so  as  to  insure  the  expenditure  of  funds  tor  vocationally 
educating  the  academically,  socioeconomically  and  otherwise 
disadvantaged  segment  of  our  society.  Legislative  guarantees 
aust  be  made  that  money  will  be  spent  to  select  and  train 
teachers  to  work  with  the  disadvantaged,  to  provide  supplementary 
services  such  as  psychological  and  reading  clinics,  to  revise 
curriculuas  and  to  secure  employment  for  those  students  who  are 
economically  deprived.  Until  such  legislation  is  passed,  the 
accomplishments  with  the  disadvantaged  will  be  minimal  and 
spasmodic. 
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all  S’,  Project  Eiiecttii,  A Quids  to  the  t?e velopaent 
oi  Vocations!  Sciucati or  ffroqr ces  “for" the 
pX!  adv  antagelT  ^raptxod  by^VltHIonai'  Committee  on 
ZioplQirm&  oi  Youth.  U.S,  Office  of  Education,  1369, 
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NOTEWORTHY  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS  IN 
FLORIDA  WHICH  SERVE  THE  DISADVANTAGED 

Richard  H.  Cassidy 


It  is  apparent  when  reviewing  vocational  programs  for  the  disadvan- 
taged, that  Florida  has  followed  the  recommendations  of  the  Third  Report  of 
the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education,  by  not.  separating  the 

disadvantaged  from  the  mainstream  of  education. 

. . . Such  proqrams  say  to  the  disadvantaged  that  they  are  second- 
class  citizens  who  cannot  make  it  in  the  mainstream.  Such  proqrams 
appear  to  shut  the  door  to  career  advancement.  What  the  disadvan- 
taged want  and  need  is  access  to  vocational  and  technical  programs 
for  career  preparation  in  the  mainstream.  Counseling,  tutoring  and 
other  support  and  assistance  are  essential*  but  separateness  destroys 
dignity.  (Third  Report,  July  10,  1970,  p.  6-7} 

Provisions  under  the  Vocational  Education  amendments  of  1968,  Title  I 
Part  B require  at  least  15  percent  of  vocational  education  funds  be  spent  on 
the  disadvantaged.  Programs  must  have  more  than  50  percent  disadvantaged 
students  In  order  to  be  completely  financed  by  federal  and  state  funds.  With 
these  requirements,  this  paper  will  review  some  innovative  programs  that  are 
aimed  at  serving  the  disadvantaged  in  urban,  rural  and  the  private  sector. 


Florida's  Efforts  To  Serve  The  Disadvantaged 

During  the  1969-70  school  year  10,065  disadvantaged  students  were  in- 
volved in  38  different  occupations  just  in  the  trade  and  industry  field. 

This  one  field  alone  showed  one  out  of  every  eight  students  who  participated 
•in  this  field  was  disadvantaged.  Thera  are  three  categories  of  programs  in 
vocational  education  to  help  the  disadvantaged:  regular  programs  des'en^  ro 
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serve  all  students;  modified  programs  which  adapt  for  disadvantaged  students; 
and  special  programs  specifically  designed  for  the  disadvantaged.  New  and 
expanded  programs,  by  each  of  the  vocational  services,  which  will  make  It  pos- 
sible to  serve  more  disadvantaged  are  listed  in  the  Annual  Descriptive  Report 
(1971)  published  by  the  State  Department  of  Education  (p.  3). 


New  and  Expanded  Programs 


Agricultural  Education 

13 

Distributive  Education 

17 

Health-Related  Occupations  Education 

15 

Home  Economics  Education 

10 

Office  Occupations  Education 

34 

Technical  Education 

5 

Trade?;  & Industrial  Education 

171 

Diversified  Cooperative  Training 

1 rt 

\C 

Work  Experience 

37 

Programs  For  Rural  Disadvantaged 

Last  year  during  a visit  to  Carrabelle  High  School,  the  principal 
remarked  that  if  it  ware  not  for  the  Industrial  arts  teacher  and  his  program 
many  of  our  boys  would  have  left  school  long  ago.  Realizing  that  fact,  the 
Director  of  Curriculum  Improvement  for  Franklin  County  school  system  and  a 
few  teachers  In  the  Carrabelle  High  School,  designed  a totally  integrated 
science  curriculum.  It  Includes  the  unique  combination  of  marine  mechanics, 
boat  building,  sea  farming,  marine  biology-meteorology  and  oceanography. 

The  marine  mechanics  program  teacher  is  a local  seafood  business 
operator  who  has  great  concern  for  the  young  people  living  In  the  local 
area.  His  program  may  be  the  first  inboard-outboard  diesel  vocational 
training  program  at  the  high  school  level  In  the  South.  During  the  two 
years  of  traininq,  as  juniors  and  seniors,  the  students  work  on  every  con- 
ceivable kind  of  engine,  from  small  1 i /?  horsepower  g^oline  engines  to 
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powercraft  size  Inboard  diesels.  Since  the  classroom  is  right  at  the  water- 
front, repairs  can  be  made  on  some  of  the  boats  without  removing  their 
engines.  Related  instruction  on  seamanship  is  given  by  the  Coast  Guard. 

This  enables  the  students  to  conduct  open-sea  testing  on  their  engine 
repairs. 

In  that  there  is  a critical  shortage  (Cook  1970}  in  the  area  of 
trained  diesel  and  inboard  marine  mechanics,  local  marine  operators  must  do 
their  own  maintenance.  Consequently,  the  program  has  no  trouble  In  job 
placement  as  the  Instructor  is  bombarded  with  requests  to  hire  all  the  stu- 
dents he  graduates. 

Another  successful  program  for  the  rural  disadvantaged  was  imple- 
mented in  Liberty  County.  The  traditional  vocational  agriculture  studies  1, 
2,  3 and  4 were  expanded  to  include  vocational  home  economics,  ornamental 
horticulture  and  small  gasoline  engine  repair.  "Facilities  are  away  from 
the  main  campus  in  an  old  school  that  was  reopened",  said  Ford  (1971),  the 
small  gasoline  engine  Instructor,  "but  we  are  trying  to  serve  the  youth  In 
the  area.  Next  year  we  hope  to  expand  even  further  and  open  an  electronics 
laboratory".  Small  gasoline  engine  repair  is  the  most  popular  program  which 
includes  all  portable  engines  such  as,  outboard  motors,  chain  saws  and  lawn- 
mowers.  Through  these  programs,  It  is  hoped  chat  students  will  not  have  to 

leave  the  area  to  find  work  or  if  they  do  leave,  they  will  have  some  skills 
that  will  transfer. 

In  Bradford  and  the  Union  County  area,  school  officials  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  State  Department  of  Education  and  the  Florida  Trucking  Associ- 
ation have  set  up  a six-week  commercial  truck  driving  course.  The  course 


consists  of  instruction  in: 


freight  handling, 


"trucking  rc-ju > cf- ors , 

accidant  prevention,  insurance  coverage,  customer  relations  and  defensive 
driving  (Annual  Descriptive  Report  1971,  p»  29-30)."  Basic  driving  skill 
development  is  learned  by  actually  handling  the  equipment  on  the  highway. 

The  program  has  & 100  percent  job  placement,  according  to  the  Public  Relations 
Director  for  the  State  Department  of  Education,  with  over  100  successfully 
completing  Instruction.  Because  of  the  success  of  this  program  two  mors 
consserclal  truck  driving  courses  have  been  Implemented  in  Bartow  and  Miami. 


Programs  For  Urban  Disadvantaged 

Escambia  County  became  concerned  about  students  who,  for  whatever 
reasons,  did  not  fit  into  the  traditional  academic  programs.  In  fact,  most 
counties  in  the  Florida  panhandle  have  about  half  their  students  drop  out  of 
school  between  the  seventh  and  twelfth  grades.  "The  reasons  are  numerous 
but  most  apparently  drop  out  because  of  failure,  the  end  result  of  lack  of 
Interest  (E.  Dixie  Seggs,  Introduction,  Undated)'1. 

A pilot  study  was  conducted  In  Escambia  County  from  January  to  June, 
196S,  with  1?  boys  between  15  and  17  years  of  age  to  test  tha  feasibility  of 
teaching  mathematics , reading,  communications  and  vocational  subjects  with- 
out failure  on  the  part  of  the  student.  School  administrators  felt  the  pilot 
program  was  so  successful  In  meeting  the  needs  of  the  students  that  it  should 
be  expanded.  At  present  there  are  over  6Q0  disadvantaged  youth  in  the  program 
and  another  1300  students  on  the  waiting  list. 

The  first  question  that  comes  to  mind  is  what  makes  tha  Began  Educa- 


tion Center  innovative. 


Each  student  was  identified  as  an  underachiever  or  a 


possible  dropout  by  his  grade  retardation,  reading  retardation,  low  scholastic 
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average,  school  attendance,  JO  score  and  personality  deficiencies.  Of  the 
Initial  3400  students  In  Escambia  County  'who  were  Identified  as  potential 
dropouts,  1300  applications  were  returned  from  parents  giving  consent  for 
their  child  to  enter  the  non-g- adc-d  vocational  program.  Over  900  home  visits 
were  made  by  counselors  and  teachers  to  insure  the  selected  student  had  no 
gross  physical  handicaps,  mental  retardation  or  severe  emotional  problems 
that  would  Inhibit  his  participation  In  the  program. 

The  school  day  Is  divided  into  three  90-minute  periods  of  which  two 
are  devotee  to  study  of  mathematics,  communications  and  reading  to  master  ba- 
sic requirements.  All  academic  studies  that  students  engage  In  are  related 
to  his  occupational  choice.  At  the  present  time  there  are  nine  occupational 
training  areas  from  which  a student  may  choose  a career.  Teacher-student 
ratio  was  planned  for  12  to  1 for  the  first  three  years  of  the  program. 

This  light  teaching  load  enables  the  teacher  to  write  study  units  and  work 
individually  with  his  students.  The  program  calls  for  rotating  students 
through  several  occupational  areas  rather  than  being  assigned  to  the  one  are?, 
they  select.  Exceptions  are  made  for  boys  and  girls  who  have  made  friends 
and  who  are  succeeding  in  a program,  or  for  those  who  feel  they  cannot  suc- 
ceed In  another  occupational  area.  School  rules  are  kept  at  a minimum  at 
Beggs  In  order  to  give  students  a chance  to  set  limits  for  themselves. 
Approximately  25  percent  of  the  student  population  have  had  contact  with  the 
Juvenile  Court.  These  students  are  not  the  easiest  to  work  s..io,  It  Is  en- 
couraging to  note  that  school  attendance  has  incased  from  about  70  to  87 
percent.  A study <{Deggs,  Undated)  of  the  disadvantaged  population  which  the 
Beggs  Center  serves  indicated  that  at  least  75  to  80  percent  of  the  students 
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would  never  have  stayed  In  school  or  would  have  quit  school  before  cr?d’if.Uont 
If  It  were  not  for  the  Beggs  program. 

The  school  system  and  the  University  of  West  Florida  conducted  a 
six-week  workshop  to  orientate  the  faculty  on  the  needs  and  methods  of  teach- 
ing the  disadvantaged.  One  interesting  rationalehas  coma  to  light  in  teach- 
ing the  academic  subjects. 


It  Is  the  concensus  that  the  related  academic  programs  would  be 
much  more  successful  if  taught  by  young  elementary  teachers  who  had 
worked  with  fifth  and  sixth  grade  students.  The  rationale  is  that 
their  experiences  in  teacher  training  would  be  more  child  oriented 
rather  than  content  oriented;  emotionally  and  In  their  learning 
skills,  the  disadvantaged  are  much  more  akin  to  the  elementary  chl*d 
than  to  the  secondary;  and  elementary  teachers  have  had  the  basic 
training  In  teaching  reading  and  as  a result  are  mors  adept  at  cre- 
ating workable  reading  programs  while  regression  to  the  traditional 
remedial  reading  does  not  work.  (E.  Dixie  Beggs,  Undated,  u,  7). 


Work  Experience  Program 

The  work  experience  program  in  Florida  is  primarily  designed  to  help 
the  disadvantaged  youth  from  dropping  out  of  school.  It  Is  aimed  at  the 


critical  time  when  youth  need  help  the  most— from  age  14  and  In  grace'  7 
through  10.  The  program  was  designed  sc  that  after  grade  10  the  student 
must  select  another  program  to  pursue  an  occupation  or  increase  his  efforts 
in  the  academic  program.  Students  are  identified  for  this  program  through 
teachers,  permanent  records  and  student  behavior.  The  pamphlet  called  Work 
Experience  Program  Standards  (1970)  lists  the  following  criteria  for  potential 
students  In  this  program: 

. . . Overage  in  grade;  not.  relating  with  classwork;  truancy  problems; 
need  to  work  to  continue  their  education;  deprived  economically;  n893~ 
tive  attitudes  concerning  work,  school  or  society;  alienated  children; 

discipline  problems;  and  half  day  performers,  (p.  9} 

Each  student  meets  for  one  period  a day  with  the  teacher-coordinator 
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to  receive  employability  skill  training.  Essentially  the  program  Is  de- 
signed: (1)  to  encourage  students  to  stay  In  school , (2)  to  allow  students 
to  earn  money  while  In  a supervised  school  program  ar.d  {3}  to  Improve  moti- 
vation and  a better  self-image  In  the  deprived  youth. 

One  unique  part  of  the  funding  Is  that  state  legislators  chose  to 
fund  the  work  experience  programs  by  one  full  teacher  unit  under  the  Minimum 
Foundations  Program  without  regard  to  the  Average  Daily  Attendance  count. 
According  to  statistics  collected  by  Program  Services  at  the  Florida  State 
Department  of  Education  and  presented  In  the  Annual  Descriptive  Report  the 
work  experience  program  involved  3,053  students  in  1969  and  4.372  students 
In  1970.  An  increase  of  37  new  programs  Is  projected  for  expansion  through- 
out the  state. 

Program  To  Help  Migrant  Students 

Florida  Migrant  Education,  a division  of  the  State  Department  of 
Education,  has  implemented  a vocational  education  program  called  "Learn  and 
Earn".  The  rationale  behind  the  program  is  that  it  is  important  for  a young 
person  who  has  experienced  deprivation  and  failure  at  home  and  school  to  be 
in  a program  where  failure  is  non-existent.  The  program  to  serve  this  type 
of  student  must  accept  different  abilities,  different  interest  levels,  and 
must  guide  and  coach  students  to  their  highest  level  of  attainment.  The  pro- 
gram must  be  different  from  the  traditional  program  in  education  and  have 
compassion  and  interest  In  the  student  as  an  individual.  In  this  program 
emphasis  is  placed  on  the  occupational  and  attitudinal  skills  needed  to  enable 
the  student  to  be  gainfully  employed. 
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There  are  seven  different  areas  cr'  occupational  training:  Super- 
market, Auto  Tune-up,  Small  Engine  Repair,  Hospital  Housekeeping,  Patient 
Care,  Office  Clerk  and  Agribusiness.  The  student  gains  firsthand  experience 
In  his  chosen  occupational  area.  Learning  by  doing  serves  as  a basis  for 
skill  development  and  Includes  cooperative  employment  In  industry  or  busi- 
ness. These  programs  start  at  a remedial  level  and  progress  as  far  as  the 
individual  Is  able  to  attain.  Once  the  student  has  gained  job  knowledge  in 
a saleable  skill  he  is  placed  with  a work  coordinator  for  on-the-job  train- 
ing. Because  Florida  has  a very  large  migrant  population,  and  In  order  to 
serve  as  many  of  the  schools  as  possible  which  have  migrant  students,  the 
occupational  units  were  placed  In  well  designed  self-contained  mobile  class- 
room units.  The  mobile  units  are  assigned  to  counties  that  have  a possibility 
for  job  placement  after  training  and  that  show  a desire  to  adopt  the  program 
for  their  area's  occupational  needs.  All  expenses  incurred  by  the  county 
are  financed  by  federal  funds  under  the  stipulation  that  the  "{.earn  and  Earn" 
program  does  not  supplant  a program  already  in  existence.  Students  who  are 
under  the  legal  work  age  are  paid  a stipend  to  help  them  stay  in  the  program 
and  older  students  are  paid  a stipend  until  they  are  placed  in  employment. 

The  success  of  any  program  depends  upon  the  instructional  staff. 

With  this  in  mind,  preservice  and  inservice  training  was  necessary  to  orient 
the  staff  to  the  objectives  of  the  program  and  to  acquaint  them  with  the 
problems  peculiar  to  the  education  of  migrant  students.  Also  for  better  com- 
munication and  to  aid  the  instructor  one  teacher  aide  was  hired  from  the  mi- 
grant population  for  each  occupational  unit. 
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Slnce  the  Implementation  of  "Learn  and  Earn"  Florida'?  public  schools 
have  been  receiving  outstanding  praise  and  endorsement  from  most  of  the  par- 
ticipants In  the  program,  school  personnel  and  the  community  at  large.  All 
Indications  are  that  the  "Learn  and  Earn"  program  approach  is  a giant  step 
toward  meeting  the  needs  of  this  target  population.  At  the  present  time, 
thirty  mobile  units  have  been  placed  in  five  counties  training  approximately 
700  students.  Although  this  amount  is  significant.  It  does  not  nearly  meet 
the  need  for  training  and  reducing  the  migrant  student  dropout.  "Approx- 
imately eight  out  of  ten  children  of  the  migrant  workers  still  do  not  make  it 
to  high  school  (Learn  and  Earn,  Undated}". 

Private  Sector  Disadvantaged  Program 

The  Perry-Taylor  County  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  been  soliciting  pri- 
vate Industry  In  the  area  to  participate  In  "JOB  '70".  The  National  Alliance 
of  Businessmen  Job  !70  Program  was  founded  to  aid  disadvantaged  to  find 
meaningful  employment.  It  has  two  basic  functions,  one  of  which  is  to  train 
disadvantaged  individuals  for  jobs,  and  the  second  aim  is  to  upgrade  individ- 
uals who  are  underemployed.  In  this  program  a person  is  classified  as  disad- 
vantaged if  he  earns  less  than  $3800  for  a family  of  four.  Is  a school 
dropout,  recipient  of  welfare,  under  22  or  older  than  45  years  and  unemployed. 
At  least  25  employer  pledges  must  be  received  before  funds  may  be  requested 
from  the  Florida  Employment  Service.  Employers  participating  in  the  program 
may  be  reimbursed  up  to  $3000  maximum  payment  for  each  employee  trained. 

Griffin  (1971)  said,  "The  program  is  open  to  all  employers  regardless 
of  the  size  or  tyoe  of  business".  It  is  designed  for  the  disadvantaged  to 
break  the  poverty  chain  by  becoming  employed  or  upgraded  in  skills. 
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Conclusions 

These  few  vocational  education  programs  that  we  have  discussed  are 
not  the  panacea  for  all  disadvantaged  students.  But  they  are  specific  exam- 
ples of  some  of  Florida's  effort  to  educate  a target  population.  Meaningful 
programs,  well  equipped  occupational  shops,  qualified  Instructors  and  employ- 
ment waiting  at  the  completion  of  occupational  programs  will  provide  the 
impetus  for  the  disadvantaged  student  to  enter  vocational  programs.  Most 
Important  of  all,  only  when  educators  put  forth  the  effort,  will  vocational 
education  become  meaningful  for  the  disadvantaged  youth. 
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Rons  .lei  S.  [ioivnour. 

yjor»e  Thoug.'^wi  on  the  System 

r or  . :<?ny  ’"ears  now , nrohr/hly  yor^  than  we  as  professional 
e ; ucators  w o u Id  1 *1: e to  ad m i t . ed n c a x or* s hr: v s a i 1 e n at e d " h c ms  g .1  vo c: 
•Vow  each  other,  he  have  all  grTc^rod  in  our  little  niche?  for 
-he  -nirmose  of  nsrnetuatine  our  fc irb,  that  is,  v/hatover  fiovd  wo 
are  in  iust  banners  to  bo  what  cvor'r  American  youth  needs,  re- 
rardiess  «;he  student vs  socio-economic  background,  bo  rover  v;e 
ras/e  agreed  on  one  thing,  this  being  that  a small  nor  con  tage.  of 
students x lovj  achievers,  in  any  given  school  system  should  be 

9 

crar.nej.ed  .into  some  kind  of  occupa l' i oral  education.  Thus  y;c  have 
assumed  that  the,  rest  will  aspire  to  the  same  educational  goal 
we  as  educators  have  aspired  to,  a college  education. 

But  the  fallacy  is  char,  only  about  2C'f-  of  the  cccrnn 
tional  opportunities  in  the  future  will  be  available  bo  ..host 
students  who  complete  a higher  education.  Thus  vc  arc  .ion-.- -i >'■ 
at  least  half  of  the  students  with  o due  at  ‘ ops  that  arc  c.  on'  - 
•.'■■’ju  ?:"  of  niches  of  education  that  ua^o  no  rea.'  reanir.'v  -v,--1  • ;•:.* 
fu'-ure  or  vhe  learner.  For  the  disacb'snta^ed,  this  crisis  is 
e-.'er-  :'u" ‘Vi-?'.’  complicated  by  the  fact  that,  opiy  r.  rjtiO  !.l  core  on  - 
;"~~c  o’’  shir,  group  will  nave  the  background  and/or  financial 
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a n extreme iv  b.iyh  rerccnfrgo  of  the  students  It'" : nr  no 
oaieanle  skill  ori  completion  o"  public  education  And-  Ihoso- 
mu  cents  arc  aware  of  this.  If  thn  school  system  b:s  ^oon  good 
enough  tc  teach  the.::  to  cummer icata.  Ikey  v.lil  ^av,  ”vhin  school 
;s  not  relevant  • 


As  Ctherg'  Soe  It 

\V/oifson.  19;' 9)  contends  that  education  roust  he  re. barfed 
i:\%  a long-term  one  envoi  - Uonfoinsd  with  hoc.u.lng,  employment.  and 
a change  in  individuals  10 ivw; Mr,  5o  gov err me  ?v.  , a reuvfcyf.v. 
*n  urban  education  to  meet  the  needs  of  the-  students  mirL  oiM:- 
a reasonable  alternative  to  urban  crisis,  ( 'Volf son , i960  , -.?) 

goes  on  to  say, 

it  is  to  be  relevant  v 0 immed iats  reccM, 
uroan  education  must  include  vocation?' : or  cc-CM-a  * 

‘fc.ionai  education.  The  world  of  work  is  a motl-vrinhog 
force  for  most  young  people ; in  the  minds  or  ir.ner- 
oity  youth,  it  has  added  significance  * 

Orientation  to  employment , the  development; 
of  shills  for  employment,  emphasis  on  establishing 
AcJ^j.ts  and  attitudes  for  successful  part  ic  in  a h 1 on  in 
gainful  employment*  and  planning  for  continuing  pro- 
tress  in  educational  preparation  -*  all  are  part  of  a 
program  of  occupational  education  which  must  be  re- 
lated to  the  total  program  of  u^ban  education- 

(Peldman?  19^7)  believes  ebao  occupational,  cducailc;  w •' 

*;  3. 01  ’>r is h w hen  educators  agree  that  •-to  distinct  Purncse  o'  u*-w 

cation  for  some  students  is  socio-economic  ose&icitM-v  A\;hcro 

'oc  Me  problem  in  the  same  light,  ; fvMer  1 9,6 n . ',7: ; nays, 

fon temporary  public  educate or  u'nconsclou'iio- 
does  'Mny  educational  and,  there fore,  economic  a*- 
nort »rr. i ;.v  i-o  a clearly  defined  segment  of  American 
society- 
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: n ?<l5  I fit  Qi'c.r*  one  of  eduoafi  on  , ' G .*  • s T c , ' {':'y 

• •■^5}  says,, 

Tne  xronv  of  this  development  ;■  y \ ’i?r.  -err, 

■'•an oral  education  should  be  the  ;-.nrt  of  the  s-ludcnt's 
. ouucation  tnat  has  the  greatest  las  tin-;:  value  in  the 
mos  1-  "ics j.  c vs  sense.,  Foe  the  students  v/c  are  ci  is- 
eussirg  here,  it  should  he  centered  around  the  T>rob- 
■er, is  they  have  lived  with  and  will  he  living  with  in 
'£flrr-  ;«mmedi5‘l;o 

me  cci&rloxj.t les  of  n lot. h - c en t v ry  living;  and  Iirro': 
jucat j.n:®:r  arc  ^aJ..-/-:ahle  only  to  \:)>o  extent  c?  nndcr^tond~<nr 
the  far  reaching  ir, plications  that  influence  it.  { Tog-'en  arid 
■■a '.oner . 1 9^9 , p 226)  state  some  of  ..huse  impll cations  ?y*  fol- 


lOV/f,  « 


^ c Arne l xcan  see j.e oy  xc  j.n  a O'o..  sits  t. cn  * c -r~ 

v/h.icn  has  as  one  of  its  primary  causes  the  disjo-r- 
uions  and  changes  affected  by  the  tec  ■•'no!  on-  iCo'  rrvo- 

J.U.t  1.0', , ’ 

. l any  ®A  ^he  dislocations  and  changes  are 

especially  evident  in  the  world  of  work, 

, . 3 These  dislocations  and  changes  are  dis- 

criminatory in  their  effect  in  that  they  are  serving 
‘co  widen  the  gars  among  economic  groups,  because 
economic  status  is  related  to  ethnic  group  mer'or 
ship,  the  economic  and  social  distances  among  the 
ethnic  groups  are  also  widening* 

. Tne  educational  svstetn  of  the  countrv  is 

being  challenged  to  effect  viable  means  to  cops  with 
xhe  crisis.  Vocational  Education  is  especia.il'-  chal- 
lenged because  of  its  unique  responsibility  a-  j ot- 
nibited  capability  in  educating  and  training’ neon io 
for  participating  successfully  in  the  world  of  wc-g-, 

5.  The  rapid  population  increase  tha’-  ac- 
companied the  technological  revolution  uas  comnounoed 
xne  problem.  Despite  large  absolute  in cr eases  }.-  ■":o~ 
gramsano  enrollments  in  vocational  education,  the 
relative  numbers  are  not  increasing  enough  to  me;,/-, 
the  perceived  demand. 

, . . lt  is  becoming  increasingly  apparent  that 

learning  in  occupational  skills  will  not  in  itself 
efiect  the  needed  changes.  Fundamental  literacy  s3n 
are . ...asking  in  many  of  those  people  needing  vocational 
training.,  fhe  resolution  of  the  problem  is  also 
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dec  on  dart,  or.  ar  citud.vnal  change  hot’n  by  the  trainee 
and  bv  society- 

To  further  co-.firlicate  the  problem.,  (SJ-aimn",  i9''7)  r 
to  the  fact, 

. * to  a-;  for  every  job  opening  made  avail  able 
to  ,.'!.\rori--,‘f  ptoups . there  are  cnr'  anti  one-half  jobs 
that  are  eliminated  because  of  technological  advances 

(Deed,  i96”,  -5.C3)  sa^s. 

Statistics  indicate  that  these  oenuratioris 
requiring:  the  most  education  will  incrof.ro  the. in 
attainment  very  little  compared  with  those  requiring 
the  least  education » 

(Venn,  1968,  p»113)  makes  the  following  statement: 

In  our  present  society,  most  people  will  have 
to  change  occupations  four  or  five  timer,  during  their 
lives , Therefore:  a long-range  policy  of  preparing 
individuals  with  simple,  specific  job  skills  no  .longer 
makes  sense,  yet  specific  entry  skills  are  required 
for  joining  the  labor  force  ,r'-  any  giver,  timer 


Direction  'That  ! ight  De  Taken 

(Whiting,  1969?  0*230)  has  the  follovr.if.y  opinion  avo 


education : 


1.  i'ore  attention  needs  to  re  given  to  forum- 
iacion  of  useful  guidelines  and  instructional  princi- 
ples as  framework  for  future  development* 

2,  Compensatory  and  remedial  programs  are  not 
sufficient* 

3*  There  is  every  indication  that  a commitment 
on  the  part  of  the  higher  education  community  to  cope 
v.’ith  the  problem  of  the  d is  advantage  d student  automa- 
tically and  realistically  involves  a decision  go  enter 
directly  into  the  field  traditionally  confined  tc 
secondary  education* 

( V/est 1968,  pc 359)  gives  his  solutions  in  C very  sc 
direction-.  These  are  as  follows: 
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3. , r t :^v'.0rinritr*‘y  oducr.  -,ior  is  no'  rvr  V ;;;  ■ ‘ 
answer  -0  t - ; r*  vocational  nroblemn  of  minor 
real  hono  i.'ns  in  'die  improvement  of  claps  coon?  :V.oi''Uu- 
tior: .. 

2 Che  school  should  6c ■ so ':  or  \ vc 

change.  the*  values  and  attitudes  ■■/’  o hoc  ^ whom  :!..  in- 
structs, This  is  based  upon  the  fad  chat  iL  is  not 
merely  the  3.,?ck  of  information  a*.-,  a hi  j is  restricting 
minor  it)*  youth , bur  personality  era!  or  and  value  systems* 
3 ^ ‘"reparation  for  the  '/orih  o*>  work  must  bo 
accented  as  3 major  objeevivo  of  schools:  it  must  ha.ee 
a priority  fully  equal  to  -preparation  for  academic  or 
professional,  on  peers  . A comprehensive  high  school  would 
bo  ideal, 

iri^ct ;.7e  vocational  px-ogra*;:;  of  counseling 
education  and  training  most  joclroa  inoo  the  real 
world  of  work  :'?vj:br  all  the  aeiri vities  are  ryrcuailv  hr 
ing  performed  for  which  youngs wars  are  be  ..nr  -orei.ci*:  / 

5-  Authentic  and  00 1 movable  models  a:*:-  ecsorv  In  * 
in  the  career  preparation  of  minority  youth* 


rb  p C o,! y,i f 

To  discount  xhe  existence  r>r  nil  '.;hr-  stpxerwr.x?  ■ *- *r*v-:i  Led  5. 
rn  educator  would  have  to  be  blind  to  -voricl  around  hb» 
state  that  he  has  the  answers  to  the  pro*- lews  herein,  an  odjec' 
v/ou Id  have  to  have  a fixation  ol  a grand  magnitude*  At  v.he  v*  .* 
sent  ^ime,  one  only  look  ip  „ geraruf  direction.  n '.’o' 
i.orrs  of  the  schools  and  of  the  r p.»rh-nts:  stretch  In  *i*5:,nri  .. 

-**rerv  direction  of  American  j i r c ill  orounc;  -k«  today  *p..w  • 
i-skin.p*,  sometimes  demand  jn/-%  : reov^riar-  of  nr  I or; v.  •'  .* 

) r-uig^  .S'  n 1 : 1 > 1 1 c opinion  has  rot  been  directed  a-*  ip*  *.,o r 

. . ..r  h-*  rrobablv  because  we  hr-,  ntip  rlor?*  j-'  v.6  wjib 

*>,cm  and  ann ] e ode  ■ ” put  ve  look  *_■  1 ore  2*.  5s  coming.  Tn  1 a;* 

:asc  h'V;  vsars,  universities  have  hurdur  and  baynci  . rl-b  - 

:■  lams . 

? 

a’o  as  educators  have  to  become  committed  i*o  she  rrubi.  it- 
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^ rand,  and  iw,.:*V'T  U vi+h  -■'*  Vr-  . . 

z'-^t  >-'v  i a v (■;  rinro  o-.r  . .. 

'cionai  i<i;unon  and  ^en.era.i  ot;«  or  • «,iiv-c  : iv\.r 

torv,  Vi; .5  to  ‘’t*  r&SO:.\rC:d  * Oc - ur,0  C .1  OCn«-et  inn  * "0;  *' 

ir,c?  gii.^nt5?  j nr*  .*  cal.  ah  . .-  I, 

,«•  *v  til  S Or  i ft  i v So£*.;i.?  8'-' ' o'.*.'  :,v-5  r 

ndvsru  or  a lew  machine  rrocftsc.  ri^.'cri:^  ::  v ha*? 

g^p,;.  *.  "or  "Coo  many  prudent"  Lftavfc  the  ex^ogj  4:je?,  hr"" 

w i <it  .ittl:  or  no  s’rid.s  tha •;■  v*:.il 


V ? v.  h c jp  ft  rn *o  ,i.  ov? > h ’*! 
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MorA cufuiot.a  pop.  rn?  v • • 

oeincitv  * . Mew  ] a:.  3;  *- 

‘. ' ■'  i K i no  r<  r o.m ' s e 

" ’ ] ! children  v/arc  fm  *v  ct-*  biM-  :.n  r r-re  v - ^ > ? 

they  be  cope  *,unmotiva  i£vi  ‘ , ,!  Krrtiii  Deists*"  h no-'e*  r« 
for  schcolxna  when  c?hi,\U’en  firs-,  bernn.  fc  iJc  .y*r  : " -. 
ina  enthugiasp  the  lomer  they  ave  exec  5 * r'  t-i  : •*  *i  • . ■ 

hard,  195?..  pj.} 

• 1 ■ Product 10 n 

The  purpose  of  this  research  ?.*»  -vj  tea 

a re  available  thro  u<rh  i n struct!  on  -3  J »*  w a : t a 1 1 c/*  i o :> r : » i . * o 
relevant  education  which  will  not  onl-'  »;^e\ent  r^jj^ro:1  rrc- 
‘ ' *. f-  r'-ina  *“unnoti v&ted"  but  vnicb  • \ ' s.  »r,  .r • ' :hn 
vant  saed  to  pursue  the  vocation  r*  h : > “nsy  choose, 

jcca  1 ionaI  Fdivaa cion  Dsper.denc  upon  Has ic  r*to  :at 

In  order  to  build  vocet^onv.  cuvriouic  for  7 e 
vant.aaed,  it  nnst  t*s  realised  that  oen-?r&l  educe t.  on  i*.  of* 
utmost  importance  to  vocational  edncstjoi.  - Tachnrw-^v  r^pi&n 
more  and  more  sophisticated  worker.  /*..  ’*h^  ane  tir**,  th~ 
availability  of  more  sophisticated  workers  permits  rV-  ce1rei 
ment  of  more  sophisticated  ‘ecrcojofn.  , nhi?,  *:i*  cie  de^*ir,dn 
and  provides  opportunity  or  !\  -d-oiw  oeonl-  -«vu  Pot:- 


2i8«; 


-4i- 

=sn  excellent  general  education  am:  ev^e.1  lent  voc.-V 
tiou,  (Prstein,  1567  n.  2 V;  If  ‘he  vocation*’  corr icu ; y 

j «r.  rr  k££!>  Up  With  tiK4  i',0!'‘-T;iC:5  Of  oOClft^'Vf  V","  *.V.  hJ  U Ua  A 

c?nnot  ho-  tl.v/orcec  from  general  edmv t • -v-v  r;  >?:  re. 

tinats*  (techniques,  courses,  etc  * vveh  v-xV  > *q  : lacej * s 
the  Do  saavantat^ed  sc  that  seasonal , hi  inn-;*! .:  ■:  * *v  nnck-br 
i no  ‘ioo‘t2  .‘ill  not  be  all  that,  is  available  for  j >•'  k 

nocietv . 

The  Federal  Government  he  a slreadv  rerono1 red  nhjs 
petency  bv  amending  the  Mai.powr  Vv^’oprert  ‘.no  Trotrmc  p 
ararrs  to  provide  oasic  education  classes,  vi-ucm,  r • 


Learning  Difficulties  Cited 

Current  theory  assumes  that  the*  1 -r ^ , r; i no  fifflorlti 
of  the  Disadvantaged  result  from  a lack  of  h^?*ic  preparalio 
that:  is,  that  be  is  social Iv  insdeauate,  hasn’t  sufficient*, 
irale  figures  in  his  life,  has  no  books  in  his  bore,  can't  d 
'.'-ratification,  and  suffers  from  accumulated  environs enfcnl  a 
cultural  deficits,  Renner,  I**"?,  b . 27} 

Whet  methods  and  technician  nre  necec surv  re  make  * 
curriculum  relevant  to  meet  these  nesos? 


?ieeds  Assessment  Survey 

Pus  so  {196P}  stated,  ’’Teachers  ere  corvunc';/  th;- 
1 training  activities’  must  be  planned  arf*  ermuctod  '’jorn 
at  the  crass  root?  level,  rat.rc  r chan  V c;t  at  the  nistri 
office  or  the  College,  remove:;  r ■“or  the  local  sc.nool  azm* 
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ne  l^hhorhood . In  other  each  : ■ " or.- ;.  ■ :**'*'  »>- 

•vjrvf;v  its  student  population-  -conduc*.  u Pe-^s  As* 
fpercertaoe  of  students  readim*  below  • --ado  love ' r*>  cc  .hr*  * 

oiannirM  to  attend  college?  pe-rco^t^tC:  r:  r-r. rio- o.v-r'wi r cia* 
f i f ; c^f.icv-  of  •Tiore  than  510,000  and  unCe*  5?  -.’C1'  * 

also  taking  into  consideration  * \r-vr*xf-  rro-~  -'oi;-  ’.-  .:*  • •;•« 
graduates..  Then  and  only  then,  car;  moH  “‘or  ►»  • re;  *•♦  .' 
;rolton,  1969,  p,  216) 

Curricula  an*q  programs  te  serv*  the  Plsad-’^nt 
ii3sec  on  Needs  Assessment)  car  chrr>  be  ivunctod-- - *“ 

•ihere  ^mht  be  a need  for  three  evtm  readtnn  v^ot  ■ ? r :; , wr«» 
naraprof essior.als f more  basic  or  vocational  Fncriis1'  c:i.v-*r*\: 
more  cc-on  programs,  or,  perhaps,  & multipurpose  center  ubav 
•::*sors  remedial,  developmental  and  suoplsr-entn.’  tncrru:;*- 'no 
&fc  r ' •-arivsptaoed  students,  such  as  th«*  vubc>  Counr  • ‘-Vafiney- 
.'ro.j/'T  Porter  operated  by  the  m? irv^ilie  iTuA  m_cj:  t Proi cut 1 

*=  f' jrrmulur*  and  Instructional  Material?  Conte:  that  ric-v^lons , 
^ield  tests,  and  evaluates  innovative  instruct *onaJ  un?  v..*-  ■* 

“isadvantaaed  students,  such  as  tKe  Stockton  r.hf d n\»fie  j fv 
Project'  ‘ a Demons tration-Laboratory  fenve1,  - k a ' ; n 
a comprehensive  school  program  or  a procrap  ot  spucta]  c..  1 op. r^.  * 
for  Disadvantaged  pupils  (and  their  parent?)  sveh  th^  •■  nrva 
f'pi7  tie  I Project.  Each  school  nurt  ohcor-  -*fv'  j\n:>et 
oi  enrav-r, . equipment,  etc.  which  are  r«sl*-V\v->  o :i*'  of 

chetr  r’ ' sadvcivcgced  students  „ tone  . ii*^,  - ;»r 


( 
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Differentiated  Curricula 

ruch  men  as  Ross  L.  Hmsy , David  *n;1  rh.vJ.ec 

i'vches  Johnston  stress  the  value  that  different v-ted  curricula 
;3s  in  pro -'3 tine  each  individual  to  fill  his  r roper  niche  ;r- 
the  pocia.  order,  (Folton,  19C9,  11".) 

however,  whether  the  oas*?  ^ov  d’  i*"  . 

is  arnuae  in  terns  of  peyaholoctical  o if erencos  . svc*---! 
ciency  or  the  inability  to  cope  with  acsderic  suh-ec'  nan’'.*- 
the  effect  on  the  school  prorraw  is  cho  sonic . "or  com  /?■ c t 
historically  defined  in  different  w*u-s , are  isolated  fro* 

na'  -str  *a:n  of  ovr  cultural  heritage  on  the  o rounds  -h .■••':  tnev 
are  ii"  eoni.iped  to  ccpe  with  such  ‘w.^tyise"  m.,  «•  f <»rs . 

Too  n'.a-y  tines  a curriculum:  ;}.)  programs  youths 

to  ! t socie  ,.y , iatnet  than  enoender (no  sV iris  wr.ieh  world 

il!sl  therl  t0  stresses  «,  av.de  » 

,rr- port  ant,  not  the  rearnir..-.  - end  (v)  "stiomattses"  students 
intr  "low  ability1'  cracks  vmch  in  modi  ateiy  restrict  h-& 
occupational  choice. 

k:-.iat  is  the  alternative  insofar  as  the  D;  ^--dvnrit.vor 
are  cor.-emed?  The  alternative  is  to  use  what  eve,  *V5i}- 

abie,  ttrcuah  compensatory  education  and  fr.scruc«ena;  cvJopta- 
^ '■ *■ ■■  1 ’■  -1  the  yenvine  d?  sadvaritsoes  *.•■’. tli  which 

.ta!..:  chi  Id  ten  may  start  ive  do  not  become  permanent  handi- 
es u?  . 


i 


\ 
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Ngw  .approaches  , Me thorfs , o 'x  , 

“any  programs  for  the  nisa 
each  meeting  with  varying  decree? 
new  approaches  have  overcome  iiJi  - 


Of  SVCGSS*  * 

Ct3.CV  X r\  t ) 

M . ’ * ' 

b 3 :]  tTrc'irki *f  o/- feet- 

* i ’’ 

h .!. abates  n’nov.o  1 • * 1 

t he r r>.rr : -c.^3- • • no • 

classen,  multiple  ceriods,  oluatert,.  es*  o"  ‘-^lirx- 
' : a ^ o a L s o s ho*  * •*  c on ?> i c7 g r a o 1 r po • ; •? r t *]  .( ■ r--v*, ^ 

U-1  •'*’  achieved  results  in  bos  *iv?Ovs  ;<*;r1  '’•■c  - Va-j.  * 

L:ve  ''hip"  lessons,  cop  bln  or:  with  yr.  .U-  r,.Uv  t. 
oxcitmo  in  r.vracuse;  team  teach  inc  ass  wociurri 
and  new  readers  have  improved  read i n~  levels  o*  e .or-a J 1 
deprived  youasters  in  Detroit.  {Dawson . i )■'.<?  p.  •)> 


„ I % 


1 : > r ■ r 


po  rent  I nvolvement 

Teachers  and  administrator?  are  r.ow  i;:  ‘.  • 

laraer  part,  of  the  problem  of  education  the  ri  s3r-.v..:.h  p 
’K;  cieaJLt  with  in  the  home  chan  was  er!.kn  ?•,..•••  I -s 
the  awareness,  and  the  contacts  with  parents  •= 

:n  service  nnd  projects,  teachers  are  ctil'  .Um^tr-.  . t :oir 
time,  ability,  and,  sometimes,  wi llinanesr.  to  con1.. i. 1 , ■ 1 

expand  those  contacts. 

The  use  of  community  workers,  of  tor  there;  .-iy,  ••  i>w7, 
Disadvantaged  background  and  reiative.lv  •jr-tcair.od,  v 
to  be  increasing . Non-prof essiona l or  c-.v:  r.-;" , i < • .. 
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■u*  f£  % 

to  he  recruited  frnen  amonc  the  poor  cl i^cr-J/'gs , to  •■ 
teachers  so  they  can  play  more  fi  ? .k p ■ t p^ots-jv. ' 

as  teachers 4 This  auxiliary  manpower  croid  &ico  pc* 
cellenfc  male  role  models  for  edhioationallv 
and  previne  someone  to  whom  they  c^n  reJat?*,  (n.r.-^<v 
At  this  time,  there  seeus  tc-  ne  1?: 

this  area  wh irh  m u 3 1 be  ove rcoffl e - { j * t & a r *\  s r ar s 

reported  co  use  noa-p?of*s*iona}er  or  nirftprore'-'iti;^-* 
note  lower-level,  clerical  tasks  th-re  is  i;vrrdcc,  * 
yt3.li7i.nor  them  to  work  directly  with  the  cl. v.:,iren 
who  are  also  parents  of  children  in  that  school  occu 
give  teachers  concern  about  their  own  authority;  et 
teachers  are  sometimes  defensive  about  aides  from  e 
community  who  have  a creator  rapport  with,  cr 
language  of,  the  children. 

Special  parent- teacher  croups . led  by 
parent  education  coordinators , are  e.*v£lii:A-;  aJ 

toward  full,  Genuine,  two-way  commiunlration  between 
nnd  the  schools.  In  this  way,  parents  * in/oA.- 

portant  supportive  elements  of  the  programs  for  uie 

Administrative  Arra n cement s 

In  order  to  reach  the  coal  of  providing  re  le 
individualized  programs  for  the  Disadvantaged,  in**-: 
administrative  arrangements  which  should  he 
teaching;  multiple  periods,  non~"r",d?0.  . 

parks,  intensive  extra-school  proerra^a  : dm’  ■ v;mrv 


zrji 


and  after  * school  ) 


4 "i 


dues  into  the  schools*  specialists 
■*sv*  ",  c,cial  *o.:*5©3  of  p-rco  raided 
could  Also  be  brought  in  h<?.r*.  ( 


i j fOEny 


to  explore  vast  one  o*  tht-uc  r **-  * 
periods  'olcc^s)  , there*  is  *nwi»Rdi r\c* 
with  a si.udeot  who  varies  in  bac/orourid , 
flroal.  lu  a ioncrer  period  of  fci5*st  *-itn  * 


teacher  can  adequately  eel  art  l«*rnic?7 
student's  readiness  (by  pre- tee  tine*  b.'.m)  r 
re-infcrce  him  until  he  masters  on-noinc 
new  ones  are  introduced?  and  use  s t rue  for 
oraanized  to  facilitate  sequential  leavni 
of  the  Disadvantaged  student  is  met  in  tn 
nunber;  the  teacher  now  has  the  tire  co  o 


^ o v individual  and  croup  counseling  Thrt 
nut  ** stirrnatized; r there  is  more  richer- 


N o n- Verbal  Learning  Fxperiences 

A factor  of  the  new  programs  whig 
understanding  is  that  most  of  them  empfcas 
parlances,  either  through  physical  expre^ 
or  throucrh  art  or  music  (affective  i o-* 
Kor.-vcr^al  educational  techniques  arc 
but  littl s-utJ.li.zed  fact,  tha*-  a chi.-d  >.t\ 
^notional -response  r.atcerun  at  a wv  ■ -or 
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can  talk.  Education  which  deals  with  ffeallnc-i  is  often  facili- 
tated by  skipping  over  the  verbal  labels  vdiioh  h.*:»a  been 
relatively  late  in  life,  regaining  the  other  senses,  and  the. 
re-irtegr?.tir.g  thaw  with  verbal  thought  and  new  hehavic  1 p. 

Carnes  and  improvisations  (role-pit- /ino '.  <•  1 1 y *'  ^ i— 
tion  of  the  self.  While  they  are  real  and  rrodv.ee  '&■’!  arrr^ionr 
their  tightly  defined  limits  provide  a way  to  fctv*  out 
havior  without  takir.a  the  full  consequences  which  nicht  occur 
if  the  same  act ’ on  were  performed  ir»  or dxr.arv  relationships . 
ferine,  1970,  pp„  144-145) 

?rov*dinc  training  in  a pines  of  business  is  ore.  tvy-e 
of  role-playing. . .the  school  and  the  teacher  orovide  the  feed- 
back a?d  "cushion"  for  failure  or  success.  Certainly,  if 
teachers  should  "intern,"  the  Disadvantage  should  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  "try  their  wines"  without  fear  or  hi inn  fired 
or  experiencing  total  failure  or  frustration . 


Peer  Learning 

Ronald  Lippitt's  "peer  learning"  (Reissman,  - ?3) 
demonstrates  that  youngsters  can  be  helpful  in  teach: no  their 
peers  and  can  benefit  themselves  rron  play  me  the  teacher  re '■  ■■■ 
As  any  teacher  car.  report,  there  is  nothinc  like  l*~-arn in'-' 
through  teaching.  By  having  to  explain  something  tc  n-'-aor-i 
else,  one’s  attention  is  focused  mots  sharpiv.  ?h:=.-:  rt.nar.ie 
may  b,.  especially  valuable  for  Disacvnn caged  young  ""or-  be- 
cause in  their  informal,  cut-of-seN’.cl  1 earring,  th-'-y  tend  ft 
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Jearn  much  more  from  each  other,  from  their  brothers  ?.  nr 
sisters,  than  from  their  parents  read  inn  tte?i  a too  a or 
answering  their  question?,  They  are  r.‘.u»«"£ 1 ,-•*«•.  learnt r 
by  style  rind  experience! 

he arn lnu  Act. i v ity  P aek  ages 

The  advocates  o.'  Learning  Activity  Packaa^-:,  fi, A4*-! 
or  Contracts  point  to  the  value  of  let  tire  each  stir  ant  cr 
at  his  own  pace.  Evaluation  or  these  packages  on 3 contract', 
would  indicate  a high  decree  of  success  with  coed  -ano'v.  • 
average  or  average)  readers  and  wel j. -motivated  students,  ho* 
ever,  in  order  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  Disadvantaged  efiden 
material  must  be  appropriate  to  his  reading  level,  and  it 
must  be  presented  in  "bite-sires,"  not  the  "whole  meal"  >:i.  on 
time.  It  is  imperative  that  reward?  and/or  feedback  be  avail 
able  to  the  slow-learner,  under-achiever,  or  undsr- motivated: 
tne  teacher  is  needed  more  as  a tutor,  rather  than  .v  a sneev 
visor. 

Programmed  Learning  and  Instructional  Material 

New  urban  readers  and  other  appropriate  curricular 
materials  for  the  Disadvantaged  have  been  developed  in  Deere i 
by  Follett  Publishing  Company  and  in  New  York  by  Pa^k.  Street 
College  and  published  by  MacMillan.  These  i eadars  i.neorporM: 
the  Disadvantaged  and  themes  in  a more  representative  view  of 
urban  life.  The  research  in  Detroit  indicates  that  all 
youngsters,  not  only  the  Disadvantaged  read  hotter  with 
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t c -id e r s * Ei>  cy  ■'  i d r*r i tr.;nn  i c n?  & r?  d K 7 ro. “<  v’cr  ■ ir: j-n  .*,  --v  , 

dv'nui—.?  r:r  r:;y  \n  o>  a..  ■’.tJLicbar ■*,  :-•/.  r.  ^ 

1*  he  ~ f»  •■!.  r: h CCUX  }i ' & .»  i ;<  * ; ’ 1 \ ■-  t ? 

ou.v  ':e^!  c;t  ha*-s.r  aducst tonal  tc  r !c  </■;/  :eno: 

„ n c : oo*:i  j i\ ^ * **• :: ■*.  ruct rcns.  ! ‘-a  t£*r.:.  * Ir « Th *:•.*:  r<*iC  )c-’nord  ;:, " *>. 
•I'lateria} a dor  certain  i’fvtfls*.  in- dqrrntn-rts . -u.c, 

N7*av  Teach {^uf  he*rnin*r:  rnd  " 

{ F D L ~ McO  r a v-  Fill}  *?vO  avs.ilfcb.-2  to  * id  tv'ncrnev"  **.  > 
their  presentations  of  water!*!*  concrete-  and  H-yj  ■- 


Cr.ancre  in  ?ezTUi.~F  Ohioctivo?? 


,f,,^r«  ?: rs  certain  chancres  ^nieh  nr*5i  ;?*n  - ? 

tional  programs  are  to  serve  the  no*-or  :■?  gii  '*■%*.:  .- 
s h j 1 : k y . .cor?e  cf  these  chyles  &*•£-,  ( * .p'.rv  ;;.o~* 

: cc  r ::  j of  ha  sic  ,«.;d  occir.'«  \*  o.?aa  • ■ 


‘■^virral  ohi^ti^v-v  *>  r r-Ov 

■•-. edents  are  inn.  - : *n?  , ,c v o \i'±  : 

and  guidance;  c*r. r‘  >V;  c.ore  and  rr  r- 
nr ado* 


.on  ter  -^m5  oh  .< 
in 

0 r 5*-  i C:  V ':  * r 4 ; ',  -;.  n~r,' 


SUMMjvfcy 

"'cam  tearhinc,  non-graded  claa^ec.  nmJtinJe  renin 
clusters,  proerr cwmedt  learning,  laarMno  /«-  -haco.s 

loarnirc,  parent,  i nvolverrent , rrrc’jp  ^iscuns^ons.  r;iT'  r*n-« 
pJiraprcf ession^Jn.  an«  ;rips  h<  « o ‘--eon 

Tested  as  possible  avenn^o  in  n-a  euro::  c ; - 

..;j  v-adontaqed. 
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f *r  o ::■  i.  i ?.]: * .ujh' an t ' '< i s >•  <;  * .-j 

■**  ••/’!  r.i:i>Jr  mabi  ■ \ tv  uiy-  ••;*• 

.V---  Tlie’*  limited  eblliti-*.;  in  • \ _ •,  . 

; -and  e^plov.vr  ;o;:;  ..rpearoJ 


, ;r  X 565  a program  for 

- * ■ T . -5  * 1 D , jl  . sr»»'.!f  t*.Vv.  :i  j.T; i t-i  C.'-'J3  j.,i  on# 

. . >??  , caiieu  devour  o.S.  Sv*  :■>«••  tc  ^xc-ect.  \ v> 


-•fc-  tnc  next  y.-.ar  cr.ic;.-  *n  if.  a *?uRw^r  ncog 
• ;u'-y  wer%  raught  basic  skills  co^'.nicaci:,r..b . 

- "-ms  -r.d  employee-employer  r? Lv; xo:u* . Uv; 

h -yn*  r'.  v •.:<:■  a:»  import  on  t aspect  of  Uu;  t - 

program  met  with  almost  j • * * ’“..‘ri » -x, 

1 * c r ;<•  was  expanded  tu  include  1 \ •..pjk.  ' 


...  t.  om.  Joport :*vr.*v  or  u^hor  coper 

itftt’viJ  ani  .vK.-r.r.s1  r&t*on  Lrc:.ijf..vr.,  :?>2S  - Coe:;, 
ut.tor.pt.ed  o.j  termini1*  : cm  rt»l  acacn^h::  r- 


. ?.  : r Mtirnshxp  to  dxifertni  aspects  t.f  a 

vv  .■*-*  ,„:.dred  trainees-  wore  or*rc  fleet  .u 
i J ' j j'-  i-nr  which  included  pre -training  go!.'- 
>■  •*.  . . ? ti  ming.  group  and  indxvcua;  ■ ■ u.”-,r  ; .i 

a*. J employment  j.u.  . 

^ ■•or.i  ;.i  -r  iOu  trainees  v*?re  enrxrleo  b m ■:> i • 
t 1 v r*  .,■■*"  L a 1 . x a on  mg  i ■ or  t h an  on  - \ he, - j - 'b 
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< pez  i Alices  aroj  a • jn-  .*  e-tr?  • ';*  -.fc-.  j 

■ ,»au  i.  J ■ *r1.,"  ? . * t/.  ■*  w.'*;”,"  y ; j •*"  * • : 

■«■'■'  .eveiwir.  • v v.  ' •-.  .,’ 

^'.j.  *.v u'  ) **  ee.  .r  dner.:?  ha*.*  o'u?  *■  ■ <.»'Vvr-r 

»*'•'.  ; . ho-’,  d or?  traznwe  telling:*  * believed  rhc  nrcr-eni;  * * .v 

I-*  , drop- to ~ rate,  past  employment  * number  or  <•:  '• 
*v;.ts  each  obtained  if.  a given  period)  ar-v  rr: 

i : e : r. i t i fi t *d  o or*. c a j t « **  X U ; & 'r a C £ a f her  :*•  7 nip 1 e tic* : o i t r o 
program,  those  students  involved  in  ail  p rrgram  r> 

.vene  fitted  most  from  the  program* 

S-m  ' r.,t  *,1969)  made  a gtudj  of  cr*ho)'.s  *.*.  . 1: 

* *r:  ’ ■.  lOiof;  raveaJed  the  most  impri  t r:nJ.  ocrr.u.  u u»n  accot 
;.  i ev-:  ,t:ing  students  dropping  out  va'i  a d verri v or - 

",  ‘.o  -o. * 3 , y program  g*h*> red  to  aevuia-  al^nty  )e*/»jco 

..  : .at*  ■; ..«rr>  j . icu  turn  conr.idaied  but  not  iraj^ortaiit;  .! 

o-'.  v't  a I-,  : mo  r , ■ ■ - f:*o  l(\ra  v*cxe  work  education  nrog^r-r,.; 
o 1 1'  i o .**,  1 .i.  *j  . „ c\s  f * d 1 -*. c <■%<•  .m  the  3 ft.1  s 

• v.Macurx'ir.uJa?.  activities  gear  •it  *•.;•>  a.U  i ;‘ 

-/reaps  and  coro  courses  of  elementary  material-?  ^ 

;.n  * rtiStuve  *ay  for  the  Iwer  aMJ  ;.*•;/  pot*  r-ti  >'  <fcp  cjt 
.:icav-i'  f:y-t;*;9)  lC^ntxfxed  20  of  t.r.e  1 ‘r  ;r/'hr '■  ^ o • ^ ’ •’ 
it'.W.'L  lU-nts  of  2,000;  Wlch  r^r,r  " p- . • -o  lh^ 

n^hooi  povub;to^a  Mexican  vaner^oa*«  *«r  non  -J.tuca;  5t  . deccen 
/ ,■  d > f"  Lnv.t  he  ' \ t rt:  ^unooi  s ‘‘  pepu : at 3 or  41 : cr  a 1 ower 

:•  -■*:  , ^.o,  he  >:  p,a  .jr-e  . : h*  *.<•»>  ,.vt  •v,c  • o"  « v ■'  - 

o-  v „;r  ;-.ii  can:,.  san  even  nivic  ,r/u>o . " n*\?,  ■ 
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I . . • -./j*  ^ or  t*  . ' 0 OC  - '*  c-  ' ' ' ■' 

t.  ...  ■ >.  c r .)!*•'.  ■'  a ’ii'...-  .»>  i • Lhry<-  y'O 

, ;t  fte::r{  .1  •*  •••.•!•■. vr.c  M-a4-  i.5  Ut  . c t •> 

j;iG  i ,-i.;;  t re.Lti*'  -•  whnt  they  r.r*!  'Jo.-./.g  : 1 

3-y*  j:c.,  and  on*  that  give?  cent  Unity  to 
•..orr'U'  cd'  th  i-  tutors  (.Scales,  (.-61* > P • 

Reynolds  (i9e9)  indic^tbis  sc ri— - -U-.  • ■*• 

•grajr.ft  tor  youth  who  dc  >0"  ; i • t 
lev  ant  to  their  needs,  ’lay*. -.i.  v-v  - ' 

.’  •>  pi  a - '.''•rational  program  or rented  to 
(..t  j ;;u. cut  for  tenth  grad?  potent  1 *.  0 iron- on-. 

stJ-iVnts  to  be  /•:  f iv*.  The  prog-  ’.n.  was  J.  10 

rc.ion  specific  ; iiib,  ratnsr  *•••>  ' •••  ^.t-t  t 


h i 


:;udos 


social  altitudes , aafet-» 


the  importance  <A  other  schoo 3 b/,r.c s Tf’  v-c.,;'o..  heg?r 
j,-hre?  • :-i.s  i:>  1965  and  Wvi.  -?<  vi  def  t • r u'n 

iK;;{,ols  in  1969.  Follow.  '.  » sti-W-t  fft.m 

,t  £:-;-iooi  system  in  x9ob  wno  v ^ ’•  ^ 

r > r > ■ c*  r c v v 1-  i e * 

; Icy *'?«.’  in  ^anu^r-*  »u.rxns  i ntiusv*  - 

\ ,»u.  c-irr.-iC.yc,':  U ecnact-setio,.  work.. 
j me  ea-ploy*"”  ■ n sec . «» ••orjt  j. iet . 

7 are  emptc,  en  •' 1 c ■ <*  - ■"  da  —'■*'•  ! " 1 

' are  ew.ph'.ye  ' .r.  .:o», 

j arc?  r*  1 r o ; > t,  < / n c u s^*>’  * 1 r 

8 are  i1*  “,:tH  .*r^\ec)  se"v-r  * 

1 ia  "rvTir.olovp^ . 

i no  -jepor" 
u nu. 

• , , , , . i ^ 

i » . v *.  it4*.  4 vJt  o * ■ •-»  ’ ’ * 


*>rr/> 


(^eyec ids, 
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.ochran  (.*9  ads*  a study  or  drop *o,J  .rc'-c  ■•; ,■  ■ 
t'-.'ts  m Quincy,  Illinois.  He  found  several  faetr.-.n  vf; 

school  failure.  Among  therr-  '.;&!> :•  e }.  , -j, 

• CCA  t io\ul  inform-**.  Jon,  failure  of  erf  gallon  r:-'  • - . . 
be  relevant  to  the  student,  and  home  b-ioitgr-ir.d. 
voivameni  ol  the  drop-out  prone  students  Jri  work  -Kuiv  nr  • 
grams  did  improve  the  student's  attitudes  about  school 
..'leased  or  [activated  students  towards  affective  parti  oil  - 
•...tor.  in  other  s.:hool  program* , and  provided  students 
adequate  skill?  for  successful  work  experience  part  i;  ip-st  ; 

O’  iara  and  Thurston  (1970.)  state  the  d’.sadv»a»K-jgyj 
.■'udcr‘.  who  fairs  in  the  best  schools  can  and  will  r»: 

• 4 ?ona!  ’.ted  program.  This  conclusion  vua  dt  v«>  • 
r'-~- 'f  a special  program  called  Wca.  .ann.i  v.\j  lv- 
-n.  M«v-*n\ . .for  drop-out  and  delinquent  students  in  Port  'nr  cl, 
Oregon,  j-cudenta  in  Vocational  Village  are  allowed  to 
p/ at.  t ns* r ovo  pace.  Unnecessary  pressure?;  of  ^r;  v 
removed  and  the  total  nviror.nent  is  directed  to**-,*’ 
me&nincffu  • i ea.cn i ncj  situation,  otauents  o i e o,r  «i  ’eii  indi- 
vidual job  assxynmen ts  called  ’ behavior  moOifirv, 

L.i:ter  comp  Let  ion  of  a specific  number  ate  v.  > for  z 

v .);r;u'.  '-he  rchoci  seeks  ou  coinr»,r,.-  -.y  re:’*jnr-  wrwCn  vvill 
1 ‘ v‘  needs  of  students  with  spe-.A  ■■  ■.  feuch  at 

*■  crvi::e«j . c omsaun x t y d:i>!£L^:.  \ . Instructed 

!*7n  * p'.  rtc.  curri^ujiu.;,  ;au;  ■*  in.*  ■ *•  c The^ 

o r.  ■M  f.h  ctiider.Y  & on  a one  -i  o -one  basis  anl  er.c*n  racj e 

£512 


. Uick-nts  in  their  t 
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i -na  t 


■ ■ v : 


thejr  firs 
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for  r*  r.carirgful 


Schreiber  (1964)  reports  Lh.?  ci*<n.ur  a ^r1)  '-v-r  : 
•?tuay  and  ;tob  upgrading  programs.  In  Go,  a /•  ;.•• 

reduced  student  drop-cut.  rate  from  35.2  percent  U.  l. • . pef 
cent.  Detroit's  job-upgrading  program  has  met  v. j. t c,.-..  i^ec 
able  success.  Students  at  the  initial  phase  attend 
t tree  weeks  dealing  with  personal  appearance  and  com;.'.;, p \ " 
tion  skills.  After  this  phase  they  work  three  days < a v • .< 
job1?  a?  talas  clerks,  stockroom  workers,  clerical  a 3, c. is  tar  tS 
etc.  at  a $1.00  per  hour  salary  rate.  The  other  •>  *y  : 
dents  attend  classes  in  marketable-  skills,  read ii.c;,  spe ■ 
mathematics  and  citizenship.  After  the  program.  <133  o-j  1 .. 
year  old  41  students  bad  received  one  or  more  pay  j.ncrc-.  ses 
Only  li  students  were  removed  from  the  program  for  vatic.  • 
reasons.  A remarkable  item  considering  59  student «•  v-.m..- 
originally  enrolled  when  one  considers  the  limited 
tions  of  these  students  because  of  their  background. 

Students  in  the  Detroit  program  are  provided  ■counsel- 
ing services  upon  entering  the  program,  given  pce-pr  oglo?: 
preparation,  programmed,  and  are  disconnected  from  ike-  edu- 
cation setting  into  gainful  employment. 

The  literature  contains  considerable  irf«TfvaCioe  Sup  ' 
porting  the  needs  of  di&advant&qed  students.  Grotcf  (.1969) 
and  the  National  Association  for  Public  School  Adulc 
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mfet  the 


1 i.  u - * ‘ . 1 f.‘*  ■ ^ Z . * £ , j y ; - . ^ 

'w  y ■ * :■ ' «* . fx "i  *•<  % \ . i rr,v  f ...  • 

' * ' V ■ t. 

* ' " „■  * ' i;  ««53i^r,nion^  lo  t \\ ■■:■  t {J  5 v, j ...  • 

"youth  with  50Gc.i.*:I  u\*2s  i w* 
c.'jpe  with  jobs  it  the  schools  give  then  »* 

fp-  164). » Hire*  further  indicates  30  pe-oeor . o 
..xidren  in  ?.--<cky  fountain  School.;  of  Wyoming  o 
prfit.e  hign  school  because  the  schools  ar.-*  tv  Lir 
s t u a e i"  t s r* « ed  s . 

»'nn*:h  (1970)  staten: 

:'tie  ®J^estern  city  established  a J.d i,; •-,  «... 
jocupat,opa.  center  which  processed  802  oufc  .-»f  : 

yoa;h  between  the  age  o£  16  and  22  . fE«a  1 86 6 'throari- 

JJVC;  30  Percent  . . . had  health  deficiencies  * 

V* ' "'  -heit  frnii  ir/ofvemeiu.  in  training 

•nd  employment  (p.  " 

Summary 

Effective  vocatuoal  trai,.  ,t.g  programs  ro-  the  dts- 
advantaged  student  mutt  be  ccace,v,d  With  more  than  josc  sk.lt 
tramtr,,.  ;,e  d • a .dvar  te  ,ed  ,W«  • • are  Ukel,  b be  ,n 
1 •>r  ',CMl,-h  *9'vxc*.~,  ‘.a.K  ml  ns,-,’  * . ,.tsei\~ 

a.ii,cd  pregram  .*  ;.^lt|J.0o  counseling,  n-r-"  • 

c»«ir..i.  ...  , . cq  their  :)*.?<•«■;  --i',,  ep  — 

,!!,'R"Ilt'  an'j  • J:’:‘  t i;ce  :•■•» .ctar.ee.  p?co-...w.  which 

' ' ' " ‘ 1 ,ntujent  ’ n-  1 l<3j-  ’ ' : the  work  -r.ti.dv  type,  3p- 

poar  U>  great ; y ■.  • - . . , 51 
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1 “ • ,"2'<  * — * o -.Hn  and  do  beuof;\. 


c \’ , * -t  t.  :■  o . n I \ r d i ; * i r. a 


.ji?  d i v*»rr*  3 <’  t*,J  a!,  * 


■i pu i o p r x a t o tn  the?  sfcyrU'n*.  * s ^bilitn, 


rivyv;)  i\i  JLQflS 

;,-vrrrj  tctwsj oxidations  ve  believe  ^oor^rr to 
v.  O'  r r ;or  d for  disadvantage;]  ::  a r<;  ;lJ? 

tci:  a.  •> 

1.  Vocational  education  programs  must  be  responsive  • •• 
r 'iS:  needs  of  those  students  j *■  v erves. 

2.  Vocational  education  must  be  success  oriented,  that 
xS,  students  nvust  be  provided  successful  experiences 
which  they  can  understand. 

Vocational  education  must  make  whatever  effort  is 
necessary  to  connect  with  the  student. 

4.  vocational  education  must  be  realistic  to  the  stu- 
dent's? present  and  future  environment. 

Students  will  benefit  more  from  vocational  educa- 
tion programs  which  connect  students  with  the  work 
world. 

In  summary,  we  might  state  that  successful  vocational 
education  programs  for  the  disadvantaged  student  are  those 
wturh  Provide  the  student  with  skills  necessary  for  economic 
efficiency.,  social  relations,  self-realization,  and  prepaves 
students  tor  acceptance  of  civic  responsibility 
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v:-  v ' :■  ■ •*  *\  **./  r,  1 ,k 

■ v •'  »-w‘*  .'Ti  -'••'tyr,  ••*:  • ^ ..  • 

?U  i-'t> ‘ n .uli.1031  ■<:  ; *:  . ».  ’ t'-:'*..-.  / . m.U 

Rciuei»rco  ‘M-i  ■:;•*.?.*•’  xx  ■**..,:>  ;. o i*-,:;::  n^sy  . **  c? vj.wi  /■  pavy  „•  .. 

to  fchf  bon^f'V;  one  can  oxpec  . fro : . pre?,-J*s  of  this  oyoe 

Tc  is  the  p*n\v.Aise  ol  this  t c .•  ^evidv  some  of  uhn  ttnnlr: 
concerning  work  «xpenena*»a  'or  tbd  dis.vh/crtu.*";.'!  and  look  n o .oiu.*'. 
pertinent  studies  genorally  concern! nr*  iliu  i-Tai*  of  vceavionol  -jot: 
cation*-  Several  examples  of  some  of  the*  various  types  cf  ccopcrntw^ 
and  work  experience  programs  for  the  disadvantaged  will  bo  .\5\;rarr  « 

Types  of'  Programs 

In  discussing  programs  which  provide  on  tb°  ;job  oxhori  liocci 
.for  students  one  encounter?  a number  t.f  terms  use* 5 to  classify  the 
program  according  to  certain  characteristics  of  that  nroararv 

broadly  sneaking,  these  fail  into  two  .1  or  groups  These, 

for  the  purpose  of  this  paper  will  bo  called  cooperative  and  work 
exoerience* 

Cooperative.  Thesr  progress  provide  work  experience  slur 
classroom  activities  which  are  directly  related  to  the  ,i c-b  w>»llo 
involved  in  the  work  exosrience  The  two  n hr.r^r,  arc  coevbr^od  to 
provide  maximum  occupational  trainings 
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ii'.ii,.*  * % Ct\.'£riA.''\'  Vo'v'.;  r\iv\.  t,”.p  I owewr  t;  t ^ 

• »‘’:i  .ry  : ,v  . •':  <ed  c/U^,o  IT  class  work  d«vj 

' . ..  * -va;.,  . v '•  - <r.st, • • cmnloysMlity  ski;*.- 

*T-  T j -mU/,;  ■■  ij  • »\  to  .{'■•  :•!  v.  ?.  :v,  rs  not  i 

‘ ? . l-V«.j  ti\n.r  i.*V  tU  u oOfV ; K.  <k:£'3  ',9 4 £ ?tu 

T'nv  x1'  fi'/clvoci  in  Tris  ^r^rrrrTi  a »>ve  •■*.n  ex>>c,ns»nco  p:<»- 

'.•a  .-■■>:  ''■•5  :v.'!5Ti'  The  work  c xperie.%-  any  or  obfu^rad 

Ur.  ”v:  l ,°: 1 ■ :■  , o basinet  community- 

•n  r. w'  by  rjp.d  Reynolds  discuss  cnr  uf 

■ ').!  rj'T  *r  ;.£■*«  ^ minify  ror:v;i.or  of  the*  dlsad-rarit&ped , They  CKvln^ 

: ' ir-w  hm.i  conoc:»,G  differs  from  some  exsistinfr  rremeral  work  exoer- 
cn;peraciv-;  jrcwuwi  Tho  article  ear  ?;o  summarised  with 

ir;  poj.ru  . 

1.  Cooperative  program.,*  ck  :<or,  mcset  w ^eds  of  thr-  chs^ri 
1 .nirv-.d  bacanc**  o!**5f.  waoonuS  rosy  leave  r*».hooL  »viV*re  'encHn??,  rhr 
Iili/l'j  .■*  TM rs  ,;»\r.  Ie  :<v  > \'\>*  t >r.  theso  programs 

f--w.iror.jo  * i'r^a  oftsn  concern  tve^cLvi»r?  r;T>  loo 
-T  "x  le.ii1  r/.  wf*  ;f>v»  .iob  >ather  than  ;■>*  -T 

-r.i  k ir'vt  jlol^  ne*d«d  W .ho  dt  carver  tar  ed 

j ^Kerionc-?  n;  sr.  and  of  itself,  nor-  always  productive 

■■•**  -4  r'tl'iC  r l.rt- 1 cu o rniiiSt  00  a^coino'diii^I  Wv  in:wiaiona  ^or  heiriifp 

k>  ’ ,- ti/driiui.  -isowj?  Vr-oi : uun  behavior  nan*T 

h Tork  exoor;.x'.,u.*/  should  bh\  ve  . :*;r;  ^.  v-.va  ..  ,-^rr 

«.*  abcouo  expc*  ienees  c-:u  he  botli; 

> • h:*  \ sh(?ii>.d  na  rucvjn'-‘  *. ; ^r:: : 

■ 'J  tne  c.iV-^ged  in  order  to  buil:l  nv-f  . * 
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>**  ■'  Vi  \'im  \ nt*.  ■■  1 ■■■»»’•  ;.nt  «3tunf?nt;* 

>/  trie  prci*.v‘^i  *.•:  ',!*■'  •*:.■»  i \ . •:,  •>  r r-v-.  r -.iv**  ■ 

■ ouV  hc-i.ftfU  tte  r-vv;:;. 

. V.  A . ■ ti ; : 0 M 3 '*  U 4.  -.tf’  *■  U . ’ Js  ■“’*  i A irt.  (1*  9 

^fto  :v"’;  •'. . Uis  (1969)  als>  point  out  t'rs:  tr*  oonfi.r- 
■ i • »-»u  c-*'i  s«rvft  to  naVe  one  *5  i.rsi*nU  educatin' 

■ «.  *.  ; ( ol  fo-rrmen  xr.  resaa  ib 

A.=  'iT.’i'U/V*  study  1:*  Miller  (W6  M investigated  this  aspect 
- te\.Ur';;.oo  that  vwV  ^x^rui'.Cc  did  hve  a positive  ef  fpr , 

■■  ; t!.c*  prudes  point  average  jf  joudenly  clsssii’ied  **  potential  drw 
oote.  Thors  was  no  indication;  bowsvor^  that  work  experience  con? r\ ■ ■ 

«. n' -H  uo  ohe  holding  powar  of  cbe  school,  improved  t>j«  di^lnllne  cf 
i.bi.  jl\ atrnra  in  ti  ft  p,  :.*£/;»»•  or  improved  their  attendance, 

*-r;or  o&aiyziiv.  data  by  individual  schools.  ?Vi  r»r  -..  n 
■'in’’  *%  ;:.jt  1..  •cru,;,.>,  v*ork  experience  vas  ^ooi  for  stud*?* 

i(MS  r:;;icii ;,  rest  sun;i’icij.?,e.  rest-sreb  findings  in  tH^  .?re;^  and  fn* 
...  ..cneu  oi  'i&iVf'  '•*?  toe  ^osxfiie 

IV*rvv/;xn  («>6S)  c.^r  :Wi\jd  Toys  in  ,5  cc-o;  ore*  *am  for  rixs*l 
Ci'f,3-en  co  a control  g-;oo(%  m order  jp,  , v. j r.o  chc  effect,  ^.f  parti 
cioction  in  a cooperative  program  on  itudaniw.  vwk  vvlua.v  tfe  ct-a . 
i j there  values  over  the  observation  |.ftWod  5le  ^alK  . :TJi.. 
or.  v^iher  -ro/v  coo  ir  in  change  >r.  ’ aiuos  f*  ft.i£  *,tL 

oaf  rjwO  ^ 4?  l.  i n is  V**e,  cn  the  s true  tun.-  o'’  Lh^  ^-vrr<^r  * - ^ 

* ■■■•  '-r  id  i.'?:.1  U iack  u\,  cb«  throiy  or  3 j • .#  u; 

<-.■^■1^3  rboir 
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<»  . ■ • r:t.  •'•  r ;?  ,. ; r . ’ r e 44*  ng  w#Vi  ir.  a. 

* '.  1 j ' •• " fu  ■ >-.* ••  iV’'  -I1  'v-  ■'!  5 ■ \j  Jp  i'O''  *’.»!>•  ■• 

■ • :i.*  vKsiov^ie  corr#at#ner  •:  or:  *■?;  -v.n.  uf 

...  . ■*  ..l-e  oi^udtrjrttA2e<!  s/  cvU 

j^rch  ^cca*.  >oj  *,  i **  «*&?*•;*' 

v •’  /'  70 > y-  1^70^ 

• ■•..<■  ».;•  turn  svriwu:**  \.lvu  i.'operatv'e*  vaca 

• ..  ■ ••  :.>;'v8:-S.  ;-'f  vh-~:  Julies  w t‘0V/.  r.&3k. 

* t : : ' . ,=...-.u!v  ■?•>*,;  *'■  r If-  < lV:w'  * ;j  Ki/,)13  fX.VQ  8^** 

- .• '•  • . . ;<  ' : v-‘;c.  vli  A I .‘.I  -ii  iilVi.-JL  ■ ■■  oh*  .-v'  vm  ** : J,<*: 1 

* . ' ' ’ , ;;•  i-.'fci  v”  ; C*ioC»  W.n  prv/v:'«tw^  * l*$ki.j  y>c* 

..."  • VA  ■.  i i “■  '«*  -■:’•■•■  i*-’ ^ '^lu  y*£- ^ tiVOtV?1*9  to.‘>  'VZt/.f 

f.  v •*  ' "i  , • . . .1  1 \ >/<!  SwOpe^/lVC  iHiv,v. 

■ .*' V.‘j  .**■.  -X.U*  - ‘vM  vs  ^'. o,s  *'  i 

! ■*  *>  »v  • r’l^pOii^lXlV,-  n»;L  • , 

v . • ‘.t.ir  »■  f*,  Ufj/  v. 5 ■ Iwrf  i*f.!?ievciv  we:*-*  \.no’..r'v  ho 

•i  ’ . o/  ■ : •'•■";-  vi'.-  *C.  U *.0  j Vf ' uyv-  :'j/  >:> 

y.  t 1 Ct>  Ufi.1?  *U.V  -?  /'.-.iuPt.  ?1|0  .r  t \>}.cy  a'VOUft?*4' 

5 '■  tvnnai  4 ,i  fr*  r 1 ci  *rc>‘  o 

1 iV-. ..  v»‘  V"‘  ^ lltii  '‘••iuS  UCX  P***.. \f ; \ /*Y  \V. 
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k^;on  * J 1.96$  r-p  Jifs  V-f,  in  teat  c. ) censor 

:?v  ■ :y>  , surges  fc  « tbreo.  track  distributive  education  tvre.-p 

■>'"  ’ job  v-iamu:  rme  related  instruction  offered  cm  * Vavei  !’ 

students.,  Lateral  w&wwsnt  between 


rsr#r*  3u. 


i'i  ■■  4*>T^ 


.5*Sp 


r»f 


v.iii r 0 


•I tor  dlf, -V;v£rtwj.‘^d  «.* Suvif'liv.gj 


:’  ■•  i.  M.p.;:  ;}v.t  tr»  *.  >\7^y 

- .■'*  rv  crwnrxrj  .rsec^ar,  cj  ■?-.*.  ".-r  Jr,  \-«- 

^ X 0 C C>  l ■ . ■ - *:  •“**  i»  1 V 0 V OJ'KC  I C *•>!  X-  ' O'iC  ?/t.  t ,J  *i  ♦ *t  \ '•  * 

— '■  " .:\,yr\' _c.\i j*i  Yov  tin?  ^L^i.'zwv.'tV'  a,.'  r,  cvi+'icy \ cv* j 


#.m 


"o*  icav;.:  ■ < ^rVo:?y-3  certain  a bT^r  r^w  *.  ov' 

-c;*uiof.u»l  ofogrn.vj  >.or  J ^ disadvaoLr..^  ^inci.  lvv-vi  to  $j- 
. vf  job  ovpprieni;^  for  Uvj  atudeni  The  ,v ^,^'io.s  t .jv •:»  ,.\« 

■ covt  •*  the  punod  i96<i  VO 
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?h\  * V*  u?‘  tr-P1 


0.  eCUSed  13  fttffc’Cri  W irj  th»a 

ion  xne  «'Oh  upgrading  rr-y ra;?;__gy  Spanned  Tnvougb 
;/  ,;.j  ;!"'?■  U.96f?/,  It  bps  be?sn  in  ^>'3is*.«..c;e  siiv*^ 

- ' -’ V r-  ■>  u ‘n.i:*?.-:  f ./r  g iu;e  of  T,S"A  funds 


T(--r  ;.a  pro<v: m bed  needed  remedial  work  tor  h j<^ 

:i  sr*  «vffra».-A  or‘  six  weatfe  summer'  work  and,  or 


•vLl  uli 


.v  v . Ts?  roals  of  i**e  rirnsras  were  to  help  deveion  ski  lls 

br  dro  »‘:5.?>  *'o  jobs  **hr-  program  ms  avale* 
y*-v.’  «fccr  ii  vms  iweroe-i  Tit/;.?  T funds  and  it  was  found 
"re  lii  <;poufw>  ceiur  z?.  rvo*  * , J6S  returned  to  school ^ 2^*  entered 
cir,pXoyn.ont;  1/1  loft  the  presrarc,  and  36*  are  still  enrolled 


f/.WSTS  > 


ch:t:*  **.  >;:;:■?■  be*  that  the  propram  haa  bsen  quite 


1 , v> 


rjhooi.  In  xn*  c$s«*s  vrhc;c; 


iv  '-■  ■ -*■  * •*  ’-f-S.  n ;-v* ? - o .f  of  th)>sn  *hf»  g undone  v.*#  ship 


v , vk  i 


lob- 


..  jp  >*2?*  * >r  *t i . ‘f  brn»jvvf.  ’“•-"fl  v.v.-  ^ lp  wf-^o^nr  '’’his 
■' '/  ? i-'-o  VuSx  bf-  a-toai dr.^v  '>v;v  c m school  roles  in 

'•*  ■ rL-  1?  oj.p^te  nne  •-«&  */ ? raciiK^jnnt1  tLOs’iS  was  ;/»;*?,  th»*  V;\,opi.‘ a*». 

‘ ■ ■ '.iv  r •. , - 1 • 2 *.*v?d  .f:  - *i c •'"* t’i:C: .:?n Xo  c no  5 p*  t nx t \ fer  i * ! be: f ct»*:  vc o<v-  v/*  ?i 


M i.'-J 


i"o  fu*o>-:  irti :.. -fet'.-.-ii  y*3  aval  uir-lo  to  y h 1 0 v: r , ;>-  v ?4o  xb 

wi-rc;^  i.-y  Mva*  If  xh**  ’xvoTim^nd^  '-j  *;s  • c‘"ien  -d 


tbs 


'i  C - 


-r.  ■ w V *.  V.~VV;VO'i  Xfj  pr:  VX/i  ■ ! <j. 


..rv>.u:  : ! Vnv. 


■ 3V  'v*  bv  C:icii“if*y  J.VOV  v:  -it  the*-  copp^dhen&iv? 

r»f<:  -\i;  in  j xc,hoo\-  Sci.-Kt  v ',oi n r,;  cf  'V'K&ftf:  • Tn&  piO^a^  w>; ;; 


*n»  “■xp-.n'i*"  nc$  To*  t-ft.snltji  norr* 

^Lnivcde  and  ^rkdeb  of  disadvant^sd  SvW 


:i.*.  v'.v<v  w»;,  cir  .v.V/l  to  cn'fer  foux  i .evtius  cn£*»3  the 
v X:  ‘a  jwv]  and  vow.tior.^i  evaluation  to  datemRfy  *xih  tb<*  xndi 
v -v  ;-  v vvv  ;;*){*  ne;;*-  ••'.-:>  involved  a w*  “National  and  in  so  hoc  l 
^ cvp-v .v,:;jo  ; • This  xnei-idsv  yk>  o:v-n«fiC8K  to  rwpar^ 

.-.v  i-sruU*:"  and  .osevlai  cla<>orvos  training  in  t«nhn* 

. p;  ;v£r.,\,eo  Ws  tra*  vUv  on  \hr-  ;ob  t/Sinini?  vni:;b 

„ V •■*  . . r vv  i)*' * • i;l t .‘.i ! <\r.  ; . - > cj r'f <7 in ■# m n ?j*i  f.ns\  *(*li  r.  ^nsT^nt5!*  niK. 

■.v  vi,?  • i or  r.  •..  V o ’*io*,uient  ^ovfc  v<  ociitr^ci^  ^-vv 

v;./.v  .%j  •.  .»  .»  /•  * v * • y.ii  v^sin Tbc?  f I'.rticipav: nr,  f.-. 

„■  -v  . v :l  *;  ov.fr-.  ■’  . .v  »>•:•  vvlH'U  T‘v  Vi^o . cbpw  i n'-rol */*;>  nu-r^* 

ft  iit.  ir-voo  .-.i  . . rlaprot^.  rn,c.  <;  v-w  ino 
- *,’:  ti  : .v^t-ic  imv'trrf;  v;’is  v rl,  •;  \v^iv:k^Y,.y  present  ’.». 
i’  ..  : n^v.rrv'd  r-dtfda  /•*  ,iud  >o  >V‘V..  v?tr  ib*  psr&.xt« 

2 nv.  ou : ii  ;;.*i i r r -*  ii*  c o? f ox nuad  \ avo’-.  ■- 

r iV  UVi;-‘l*jf;  jb‘,.V'(§d  s/nOs/  J.  ’ POX>  n !2'‘ *I,“*  jjsy 

•tisli  . -.  v* " ' , 1 .'■  0.  V'J  OOw  ..!  pO«»v'Ju &j.VOf  /}  jjT’i  tiO  *;  pv.‘XUv  u Vl  . ^ ’ • *W  i i ■ * 

■.;■  . oj*  and  t*.  •*.:■.•.  1 : ev:  oxp*r*lencf-  app*?r^5  ^ cu-U’-iMV- 
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'4b.  •' 


• v-  i * ,’i.  - * ! ,s  wiW I’ X i C \‘:  * * i 

* *.c  ti-  ■■■:,:■  .st  .-4  Tb< a?;  a; 
cor.  Lr ibuUon  to  cas  «0Tk*  siiouriance  i e 1-  ■ j 
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v t *}vv,  thi?  ?«  Yh^svil;*  Georp la  Tt 

, . :■  fof  W.!TlPf*  3r,d  V XyW 

oc-  i.rovidu-  oa:  -as'  dwlopafcnt  for  dropouts*.  A thr$a 
x.  ;u;.:  i or  -.cc-nti ; virr  ":iri  s*>*vinp  thw  -nsadvantaped  is 

?h-ise  T ‘u:iiudt'3  ectablishxttp  communications  %ich  cws&mixy 
ijij.i?-  ns  Ooild  and  Famly  *cervicee:  order  to  identify  the 

* ;,  Tr  /;  vii.’i.  v*r/(?  its  referral  reao»;rcea 

iSi\*»lv.J  ciovelop.nr  or  selectin'**  £r»  Ir.oi.: uvc-v;.  tt* 

• * • , r';t  „•  o 1.  ran  t-if-rd  twouv*  c">s  h.r*:  a;V.f<  H*\i,f» 

...  m j" e ::*\srang;V i *•.::*■• 

*v.i?xe  l '"  jo  the  i:f-«..r,-snuaon  u’  .xie  cr-uviivnop  o*’  ohan.^e 
;u], o 'u .Ton-yoi C'O  * k .and  eov-ntiav.  it  sl?o 
. .. - *:  LV,.,j.tr  ■ £c;  qj;.  i-v  C'f,;\mttL\'Y  v*  ■-./•  v>--  major  ibrnai  o' 

) - \ a.-.,  v*iv;.-  oxoerjonc^  :.s  oa: ;.  of  ox's  “-I'..’-:: 

v'vi^bV  - 

Ti:i>  p :rrui.»  is  to  mace  rK°  folio  •:«  oh  cn**s.r 


IerJc 


* ‘i  j * «.  ’w  t i.  0*. 


tjci  0*.’  t jV  /’ 3 £ l * I 


, i , ..  J 


\.  ~<,d  on  on 


va&vi  tf.nd  u coftmixtoorvu  «if  ._:?rT7/:?  vo  Ot 
t2XW€*jfi  f'sner&i  educor  .O'i;  ,;.r.d  *r.*;«rr,’i 
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r."  j&  c.  fsett...  f x trie  new  area  vocational 

&nd  o.  ..  t/d  *,i  fonngi?  ;f  the  $rea  school 
or  •■?  i.i^  ev«-o  - )■*  , *;Vin  rtsourjefo  and  dignity  by  reoui^tir' 

V • 1 . -y  v l * uropp  u sg  *nt  o*.  H?chooi. 

>:  ;*  - Uot  remedy  auci  * poi,en>  factor  in  i educing  the 
s\:U)  v.*t  is  an  prevalent  statewide-  (p.  7) 

■ * ■ iox  *..,  fi'cxx u. lured  su  liaxibly  that  the  coordinator 
■ ‘ » -ir«y  v.r  service  available  to  meet  the  needs  of 

tt'i;’  vow.  t,  jornnn  6&neni,  success  is  more  xikeiy 

V‘ :.?•:■ ar.r.ce  rrifflwa 

"■•^vda  work  e^'tnGXG  programs  bare  been  operating  «uc- 
o *a  ..  years  - ne  nuietm  calico  Work  Experience  Progr** 
10}  states  that  wt?rvi3  program  io  proventitive , prep&r 

remedial  xrs  nature. 11  (p.  Si  ^his  program  is  also 
.i>m  cU'ooov. ts , It  provides  the**  with  pre  vocational 
.*  '*  ■'>.'■ 'fi'  riv.:^  by  a clajs  in  employability  skills  Students 

tvl  •■/<-<:  ;■></  carticipate  xg  the  program  by  nefat 

, - b .sJ*cv  rha  etuo\*n»;.  r-udt  leave  wv-  program  *iort 
jupb  tho  r^uiar  school  program  "he  coordinator,, 

■- b %w. -cr  'igencie.-'j  to  pvc-vitt©  nece^^aty 

w,  ; ..5fCh?r:c*jL0  c^iaeii.ig 

ci  **o. ni  hcW  »)*,-.< i C|Ui  to  suCv.C:,:  fii'u;  and  unv’  orovxdes 
■/iO ) Pltiic'o  vouit  Sulloimp  u;^  on  tb*5  pro 

'.a  hit  wc^i-hrvtpi*  in  \7n\$  r. o*ten  ih,. 
p:  • ci'cc.  ho  r<».!4itforwii  staviafticiuJy* 

V.-CV  **.  M,  ■>;. 

,l  i».»vav ; /c  a.j;  jo**  vie  d i ; >#  u 7 a a ts  r&c  ic  die  biavr'ic^ 

. *'C*vc Ci hittd  i >■.  ^rticie  by  Psno^h  ^.‘970;  fs.  ii-vo,'*'* 
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' ,4-  '■  ’■  ‘ ->  viaaipmmc  r>ip  j.n  j ^33 

*'•  .he,  di«K;-  .J  v,.t.h  .0  leaded  for  yA  6 

1 **'  y.  . jwvi  -I  . .P?i  v.j  " f ‘Mi  ,.r  " * ft  1 |7*ii  n $ ^ 

J.  -s !’ i-  *.0 l»j  >fl u Oii&O  *«3  *3  at'1  poHCi  liUitVi  1 a.  ~ 4 \ />”,  h <n  f ‘ ' f> 

Au.z  xv)  eq\ipmv; ah  xRnin^ri  IX ^ other  *>  :i-.-  K..*ruri 


»•  .■  '■*  *,•*  on  board  tho  partial  'y  re*ioiv\  ».rv<rd 

' • " *’  *•  : OV  0 V,  uV.  */fl#S30fc<kKe  'CWU  ; J\>f 

; X.  subjects  ar*  taught  in  ^dxucn  to  t>e 

i.  ; r tGp?s':-.5J 


»i%,:3C  coGsi^-un;*  to?  ■;•„>.  a an  wrvo 


; v*  /»  m (fteanopraptnc 


,w*  •’  o r oii i »o 'co } $ . .!>*v  *#c  xi  *.* 

.v  J;-u  xv o no  iosrsr  than  se/ont 
'.'  -is  >>r..-o '■  iid  not  ct-ir/Lela  v 


u»  iirc^n tea tboi?£ 

• Kv  p Iwt  o v?  : ■*.»>  ;r»J  rcL 

b nresnur. 


• .4  > -X,. 

■'.  u.i.  > . - . I j *?t/i‘xhjX,j  vv*  i-PiM" ~ t \ on  V'S  " • • •*■’  • • 

'■  i,;u^  "'•••  >'''r'  ••*'*■<*  .i  • '■  rW-  ,,1-y 

;“V - i -gu <.4u'  n,.'.*i  xjh../’  “*‘  projp.i**:-  *;,  .■  ■. > ».  ,p.  i,\ 

! « f ‘ I*  ' C'  ■ v J.  ■ . •*  l/S  OtVJ  ■*r,T'*, -I fz  ’ 5 > * 

,JA\  *.i  nr-c  c *nc  . •;  .51, 'v*  , , • v^. 

•rjVxfc  ten 

The  7M0:.  scut’civU  ever,  re;*  cn^-.r  ..,t<  '■•*.'  ■:*..,<■■  . ,-. 

■'■ ' ■ 'i‘''--  iraw.a;,*  Mri,*:  i.r.ji:  '■■*; ,4,;-^;  fom.* ••  r 

13,5 ■'  ' • ’■  •:>••!  •.  ■,;.  ,,4  <?r*.n:  to  other  states 
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’*■1  tfcn  *?  hjivr  *eeo  that  a nunuer 

• have  beta  token.,  3yme  have  worked  better  than  others 

'j ii  lX  this  point,  still  diffi;ult  to  predict  what  method  wiil 
-uccead  in  given  caens 

Tfc  dce«  seem  that  4 more  comprehensive  program*  which  addr9*** 
: ■: t:\jU  :o  providing  c-ther  services  in  addition  to  work  experience 
■ ■,  !;v.:;a*  c!'2*:e  . of  success-  The  success  -my  h<m^r 

. : ..u:  -A.^ivri  a;  *:t  V certain  ■ o allow  a long  enough  time  tv 

•.«‘r  . . rc  cirei-  r.o  cr«tlcit€  which  cfinot 
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:oaisBLr.Vr  jsrvicss  in  v atioum-  school 


Carolyn  B*  AJ.dman 


,,-r;  reduction 

The  counseling  and  guidance  services  in  vocational 
•icnools  have  ;he  potential  of  suppli  men  ting  a well- r our  ded 
educational  program*  The  vocational  education  sf.lem  lr> 
lea  ream  the  skills  necessary  to  enter  Into  an  Ov  jpatior 
a completion  of  his  training*  There  is  more  however. 

:o  success  > n the  field  than  the  specific  skills  the  student 
'/  learn  in  his  classes  oriented  toward  particular  vocation- 
al competency.  The  student  should  have  the  cppu-i  mity  _o 
expand  his  knowledge  of  alternate  vocations,  to  learn  to 
work  with  others,  to  be  flexible  in  the  demands  made  coon 
nan,  and  co  understand  the  emotional  changes  that  are  going 
on  within  him.  Growth  in  these  a roes  should  be  encouraged 
by  all  professional  staff  in  the  school,  however,  they  a:.- 
the  main  r.;Sr>onsibilitie3  of  tne  school  court  el  ing  team, 
ideally,  the*  team  , -should  consist  of  professional  degree  eour - 
••.c1.  occupational  specialists  an  5 teachers. 

*he  govic  him  of  Counseling 

The  basic  aim  of  guidance  is  clearly  found  in  its 
definition,  Barr  {1953}  writes  "guidance  may  be  defined  as 
tr.e  nroceas  of  helping  individuals  to  assess  their  abilities 
and  liabilities  and  to  use  that  knowledge  effectively  (p,  :>)/ 
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t:  • >~in-'  ---‘If  ricvaioodfiftrt* 

™ (**■?■  r*i<xrt  - «ran?  ocryossf ujl,' 

■ ;;  ' ; ' n ^ci  :■»  .on-nv.  .1^:7* 

-1v LO.;iCAi  Jett K-i Altos  Aftc  ftducoUoris!  . 

*-*“i  OAAjvsitioiv  1 decision,  '• 

.y.v  nsed'e  ir»*rt:  •ar;+.Jtu»  for  vs*  of  t,vs  tVs«  .1  - : r>*  r , 

■’  (1^‘i  ubovi;*  (p.  "fj>  ” J 

i!!  *1dltloa  tCl  *»*  •«***•»  -Si  :,. 

•■••>■■’  vocational  odvcatioj.  *tm5e«-.  needa  a twvis^r-  .,< 

ha  iS  ^oisiAerin,  ftsatrahos,  aiterneta  voce.. 
“rV  ■*  C''C'r,&^  rt‘e  Pi>iU*oj*y  fhU  vocation,  the  i-^Xla 
•••--••  '-'iU  incur#  Mr  e^r^hot?  : Vr=  his  .ftnjrl  and  rh- 
•A' y ch«.\’ -jti x ca 3 'sttrlhii.-ra  sh3.cn  UK  V,iP  hi*  - hoop..-  . • 

■'U  Work  !*''*«' *1  ***»«  Sites  t : -q  com^im  f.iw 

90  '‘Mc*  ,'*whe^  '?  * cour>.n«iin-j  t?H,  -,,i, 

• K-  ■•  ■ :oce  .T:Uf  ir  yot » vtrio’ia  o 

■~’-  £*r  .{»  ■ Q^g^.gr 

r'!<Jr*  *iS  W«K1  roles  -.ho  ttsecor  .-ay  uv-  if.  t(,„, 
'*■'  c'‘Uii  wirK  atodont,.  * teacher  often 
u ”*  u‘  ' a'  S€  r cn  r*n  s'uiefjcs.  Ae  a faculty 
«*  rot*  ’•••  - u sever.,. 

ia.n.Uj  *A-..p.  ««  ,«  „■■„>  ,*  up  echev  -.e,, 

st,  te  .cov  „!s  *,  i,fum..uv,  offering  eorortun- 

'U*'  *•*’*  *®  > »*»  eoworw  l>(  «ur.  i,,,, 

' P"  •••»  apr  «>:**  5«a«.'d  ;•  ;ro.  /-.as  :.r;c  ;.v-  • ..... 

--v'vx.  - ;■?•.  -us  vo-.^t/.  ia'  o^i  rr,  ;,..r 

'r.n  '\m  *uj0  -.U'ii:  ? -.A«.Sr?>w.  dC  , 

...r-b..o,  . ’ canq  ■ \ j6  ixl'.ag  a;>x:t  the  teacher 
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ifi  ■*- 1 the  kt.-!  J iV  **Y} 

: t‘-r:  group  experiences  to  help  each  Individ uni 

h-  ao  find  become,  find  aood  wavs  of 
n:--. \\  v i-.ions,  and  gain  the  affection,  recocn  1 

, B.-.d  Mawr/it/  ho  needs*  in  the  short,  fac^-tc-’aee 
/ ino  x-elotion'Jfiip*  the  teacher  can  aupp.le.men-;. , 

nvxi  "uruMr  individualize  the  group  exnen- 

*p.  ' , 

-c  -;.c  : :>  accomplish  the  above  however,  the  teacher  fsuat 
■ i-c  ;he  -r:  noaote  snter  hi  a dess . In  9 vocational 

. - /-  . „--,o  ud>nv.  pj.ana  Ms  schedule  around  the  courses 

• .-cj.  to  carpi ete  Ms  training  ovograw*  The  hoonuonr 
1 'Uv«*j .’S may  os  assigned  arbitrarily,  with  ?.  mixture  of  stun- 
from  programs , 7'nio  is  especially  helpful  it  the 
•,f 'vnV  ?y:v>  vh.-Ioo  back rounds , Davis  and  Norris  1 19*19 
no  .■  : v-  Pocsurcvm  f.e  be  a place  where 

j.-i--  uotther  ’« »o *4  a more  intimate  relationship  wit:» 
rup' • ' rhen  any  other  part  of  ths  school  setup,  here 
p-ey  learn  to  live  together  informally,  to  olay  together-, 
it;i  to  fa*:o  together  earns  of  life's  peroisxities , Here 
•; u patting  t endue  tv»»  to  friendliness,  frankness,  ex~ 
"'cc-'tlcn,  decision,  and  experitna  .ta\ion  {p.  47;. 

; ; i 3 in  the  ciiseroon  that.  pupil?  can  learn  about 
i?i y.ition3  other  hbv.j  job  ski  11  s which  will  make 
th.-r  V.-:-  'J.-.i  employment  choices,  ’.he  employer  will  look 
cor  o1  >.  a.-ii:.c;-:s  in  personal  habjr.o,  a pisk.Mng  personality, 
c-ru-nueiu''.'!*-  uooui  the  y’H>  and  work  flexibility*  The  t'-.-'.ner 
ran  v-'orv  with  the  clfss  those  skills.  If  he  expects 
;rx.3'.’v neatness  and  plsaesrt n srta  each  day,  the  student 
learn  to  internalize  these  ^rita  in  his  daily  routine  in 


r’-H-'i  i'C-O.i 


li-.-jiu  15170.1  di scurf s*- a ' ■’  t xon  jr  the  classroom. 
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He  writes. 

The  vocational  ourrxcult.®*.  is  epott*;.  it  if 

vary,  vary  good  Tot*  after*,  it  is  T'.ite  Umittd  ir.  r*-**yj 
haemm?  a ore  o-^oRtlonai  fisH'  ere  not:  prestigious  ea*  *.•'• 
to  si.it  the  educators  \botl:  *«4wde  arc.  vocation*! 1 . >t.<* 
because  the  at-uflcmv*  nhoo  air  ajcwncad  urogram  would  ; <•  * *•-* 
■\o  nc>  coat. 2 r.utfi  sieasur.ablv  to  chr  teacher'? 

.Vmetimes  'r>  .»t( onal  « is  poor  In  quel  Ip.  ; 

rh^rs  Iff  no  jjlac®  in  ©dbvatristfj  ror  t..»v  '«**:. 

uifl'ij  'i  the  d*  sa<Sv*r.c*g*d  youth  >’•*  c’-;?  atiwtec  *•  *»V.o  J?>  mr  *. 
in  gaiiiag  vocational  skills,  trip  *.«fi  tig-  -••*’  • '5Jix-'  *•/*:•> 
of  attitude  is  detrimental  for  the  <•»  u'd  .or  • /'••  q*~  * * 

of  the  industrial  complex  of  the  eew  •:?.•”■ 

The  Occupational  Specialist.  n* AJ&faB  B.Uc 

Florida  riouee  Bill  3858  of  the  Fj-rrid*  Legislator-..  r:o  ■ 
vide 3 that 

Guidelines  ba  developed  co  y-oviee  adfc-pnt*.?  tori’: 
ing  services  in  school  dlevri-  H ? wUh  iltft.  - '•••*.'•>'. 

of  providing  such  services  c:  t«.oe  tt&dit  *c\  ei  •*-• 

school  certification  requirerat  n >» . 

Florida  ttouae  Bill  3B93,  vftich  ,3  an  Act  ruhneng 
co  Occupational  became  lev  or  Jtuy  ^0*  1 lv'  ;* 

with  House  sill  3h98,  has  "eined  s grecu  Q*a\  c?  '“d’-ort 


recent  fiiuies  -.ndlc-it*  an  at  ute  shortage  ■■{  cmuiSPic., 
with  an  average  of  or.  1 y one  cc  ins  slot  tor  each  four 
died  rift  / (''SO)  stuierts  ih  g.-’aJe*  seven  (7)  thrown 
twelve  (12),  aid  for  each  t ->v.t  tnouaanJ  <4, GOO)  utvd.-.nui 
in  grades  on*  (1)  through  t»h  *),  with  nor*  than 
thousand  five  hu  i irec  i®'  c our.  a s'  or  a needed  ~ 

bring  the  rat Lc  y*  student?  counselor#  within 
able  limits,  ari  the  unive:*'.  : m are  not  provudixe 
sufficient  cranustas  to  mac-.  1 e need.  It  appasrc  '{••«*. 
the  number  of  new  coon sale r?  3 actually  deoitfusl r*-"  -*$ 
course  requii*,nenv.a  become  mu -a  restrictive  -.r-d  dnmar*-:- 
ir.g,  Counsu)  im  as  -i  oxh  te  of  ctudv  Is  <-f-.:,e.rnd  onl/-.  o’- 
ttr.  evaluate  leved  and  to  d?--A  - r*^  .wr**s  - 
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1/iSfc  Cw'"l  J. Cs\\  \ .fU,  - *U  :•*■:,  . jUt»  -^bal iic  t<3 $ 9 

built-in  Mas  1,  chu  education  . 

fcud  t;ie  cypR-sl  graduate  ia  i rnle,.  u an/,  f irt^/vw' 
axtiosure  to  or  experience  in  b»»o  worts  cf  »or':, 

Tfw  of  fch«  gt».tu  of  f;-:ri.o*.  ( I \.  - C< } 

t.w  of  ^alfection  i .y  ‘■>c!s  vocational 

■ oii-n.’..  cc  occupy ti  cns l o&Sti^al '•  at  > These  r*uu<  ~ w^nto 


-ii-:  ja  fol 5 

* *'*i  occ’iMt  tO'wA  spool  !>A”  sis  mail  be  select  eo  os>  *hj 
i-osee  or  atoxic/,  experience,  and  t>«  ability  to  re  ivy 
:o  young  people.  Ar»  applicant  shall  be  twenty  vc-a^s  of 
iiOti  or  older,  shall  have  h-e-.s  .v;*.  lena**  tt»o  cumuli  t J 1 •.■*  r?...c 

s-'  full-time  gainful  work  okp^riance,-  chail  be.  a lc-  r;., 
provide  writ  can  evidence  supporting  * i s ability  to  t 
to  young  people  <a,q»,  statement  ft cm  former  ecu-lt-ye;:, 
statement  from  co-workers,  statement?  u am  civic  ••■■r 
youth  organisations  •importing  this  personas  a oil > ty 
relate  to  young  people) » 

,:he  bsgi  slat, ire  has  airo  h<‘r\  vi>t  respoM  .oil.. -.l-U'.  ..., 
•.h=.:'  . I’pxtiona]  specialist  outline.1  It-*  c ,--  bop*, rtwn.t  ;f 
y)gVO)  They  include  thy  fcltcw-.nc. 


‘••'i-  utuupRtiofj&l  specialist  Roali  bo  -.mcar  the  direct 
j •.•*r,-'isr< ton  ;r.;  a cextlf.Hd  cocao t \ o r in  i-ne  school.,  g#-. 
shotl'i  have  a m nitty*  of  cl  idea  . co«p<-*.olbllii.yr  a- 

sihiUties  ta  v i n elude , tut  are  .rot  .1  in  j tod  to>  i.  jL  n..  - 

apd  disseisin*;  ing  inf r rr»«  *•  1 >n  or  ■.mp'cymertt  oppoj.t-’*'*  s 
at  the  IccaJ  t te  cad  f.ai  :.or8  ; ) eve  It » sec.  “hac  and 
siW-.ifsg  avallailt*  prepared  ;satr-r  it  i a concerting  '.is.p  i ‘V/rar.i 
oonorturiitif c arA  requi regents  tc  students,  parertt,  i.o.ju'v 
ers,  administrators,  and  ouc-ni  sdixil  youth  and  adult?, 
preos. ring  inf  cj  rnatlon  cn  loot-,  i • nd  state  jobs  raqu.irt-u-.enrfj 
s.nd  opportune  td  e*"  in  ■ aoperat  i-.».  w;  tc  local  vocational 
education  inutu  c rs  a-.vi  puhl'  :■  i gene  lea  coacc  rr.cd 
ei-iployment,  a ass  s ri  ng  in  the  o;  :. elution  u*  persons  to 
j.af -x elated  propai  * -.ory  crainhg  s rog :«in3 < nty  au^Jx', 
ua’jxet  in  Becv c'.’.u  job  placecc-ri  •'u-r  pt'-ruons  seek}  v 
emr  loyfwnt  upr.n  .-or  ole--  ir  n or  *e>v;-q  r.  db-yeh-.i.rul' 
orersar&tory  fra;:  'l  j progcaufii  x he  v .••  -k-  j ■.’•  t 

ioo  a J jus  men  r 

Th’fie  are  ' J’.  C-ss  fuGoj a ! . n aSsSign  aepfcs.  '.'hi cu  cry 
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Legislature  has  outlined  to  be  followed-up  by  the  occupa- 
tional specialist.  The  specialist  will  enter  into  the  following 
roles  under  the  supervision  of  a certified  counselor; 

identification  of  potential  or  actual  school  dropouts, 
counseling  with  potential  or  actual  school  dropouts  and 
their  parents  or  families,  counseling  students,  teachers, 
and  school  administrators  concerning  available  job  oppor- 
tunities and  requirements , assisting  with  ihe  planning 
and  implementation  of  the  vocational  testing  program, 
assisting  in  evaluation  of  the  career  guidance  services 
provided  by  the  district  school  board. 

In  the  case  of  the  universities  not  being  able  to  meet 
the  vocational  counseling  needs  of  the  schools,  the  Florida 
Legislature  has  found  a way  to  supply  the  schools  with  the 
necessary  resources.  Since  the  Bill  has  been  passed  so  recent- 
ly, there  is  as  yet  no  confirming  data  on  the  effectiveness 
of  having  occupational  specialists  in  the  schools.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  conjecture  that  there  will  be  diverse  opin- 
ions held  by  counselors  in  the  field.  For  the  counselor 
who  is  doing  a great  deal  of  personal  and  social  counoeling, 
the  occupational  specialist  should  be  a great  relief.  The 
counselor  will  be  able  to  add  to  the  specialist's  professional 
library  all  of  the  pamphlets,  books  and  other  vocational 
and  occupational  resource  material  he  has  collected  through 
out  the  years.  The  specialist  will  have  vocational  informa- 
tion as  a priority,  and  will  have  a better  knowledge  or  how 
the  students  can  best  benefit  from  their  use.  Additionally, 
the  occupational  specialist  will  have  a great  deal  of  time 
to  teach  the  student  to  use  this  material  in  the  search  for 
a job  that  will  be  personally  satisfying  to  him.  This 
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i4fl0urc*  parse;.  car  it  i -•  .cws.i  m wees 

should  varK  out-  uny  .on  La  i>s  r.ao.ffieei  ir.-j  zs:h( 


■.'OU'.Sii'.-c  wilt  1>S  •4J>6S>C  With  the  9/«{.Cfl!JCC  Of 
i>a :a -[ ; o.M;>  #1  l-nr 1 iyi  th&  school,  4«fo  longer  -wit.;,  r.:'*-  school 

noutaelor  be  abl*  to  hide  hehing  n»cvua&\  of  iit*>.*u»r?8  He  «U1 
be  more  closely  cbaorml  is  his  work  with  rftudetitu  * he 
coil*  to  discus*  their  vc--.-aMc.nfl  aspirations,  and  he  will  he- 
•••:■'  ...acted  to  vork  «r£  tV-  *•*.;•*>»  .Me  .otions  <*s  •.-;  part  ;••:  a ’.*«?«• 

The  counselor  will  ooe-i  to  ou  rsal  p4obX$mw»oivi.-.g  cc-wae . • n<.\ 


cine  if  he  run®  sway  from  this,  hr  will  do  longer  he  ab.*.t  r.c 
hi*!*  it.  The  occupational  specialist  prog r«~  will  bs  a 
sho*  fcn  the  era  for  the  counseling  daj.drtff.3nt  «iv  =cho:,i-3 
in  t»>c  •••tar.e  of  Florida,  The  couaa? lots  who  r.o.:-.u:>+.  lI-'c  up  to 
tr.Air  ; 'ep-cnslMlittes  to  the  students  v'li  rrctiv  m dijcev« 
or--5,  'ni  the  principal  tha  does  not  move  to  rectify  a orc-b.l®;- 
of  \--.z  riiture  is  sr.it kin?  Hia  duty, 
inn  ?tofe::3icnal  Hounes-  1 c •; 

Tha  profss-ilonal  cernacj r,ss  racrt'-cc  t*  'c-ej- 


year  of  post-graduate  training  m a raster's  r.-o.icx-'.,  ■’rc.r 
training  consists  of  eers  courses  1.r.  ro-rnaelir.  j tv, -«•.*/ - - 

pational  end  informational  trsinis-w:,  ceM  pro.-'-- '.vj -;nt  3c»t- 
method,"  and  practical  experience  in  tkn  ; 

-'Xor  learns  to  .lead  both  mdividutl  n.-.-.-S  r. rc-.u-  •■•'..  .ui-'v’'- ing 
aj»j-,;i«:nce«.  It  18  this  training  rh.it  Ct.r,  ba  the  r-c  v«l-  ■•?.'  •*.•- 
the  echoo.1  prograra  that  has  a wel  M- rounded  n.-  a cnnol _•*.•; 


.-.Oj'/nnmg  tear-..  '{he 


School  Counselor  A* 
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. •ia'V7)  < » po’t  icy  at-*.’  <*rt  vhi<.-s  r-g.-ji  f _ . 

• i'.'i'  th-v: 

CrvinSc!!  Inc  *lt.h  the  cost.  >?  st  * -perfu:-.  '..id  :« 

wav. ejdaKy  paraonik;.  and  payof-olixy  l ..  -.tey*. 

•'  school  c<-.’.jr-R*2or  Is  inev>tfiV?.y  tr.v-:<.L ,t<\  $.&  + -•■  'J.-i-,. 
or  >he  ropl.tS  with  wnc-ui  ha  de&  ls,  « , . h«;  vr-ji"  •.>’*, 
•'idol  *sosjstis  who  attend  school,  belong  to  a fan--  >.y,  'w'.' 
or-'  rr>er,h,i>irg  of  a cooler.1/  the  co-.u-.  ja.'!  or  rrest  ho  f i nj.  1 1 tt 
w.i.'-j".  trvess  iri8ciirhi.or.Kj,  tfa  ffiyjsc,  htew  the  s&rjoieent 
’T.  texr: a of  pro*? -ires  to  ocr,«:crrs,  ndmt  efcRirvidss'tcrf?.- 
him,  and  the  ado ? cuefne  ^ =?  view  cf  himself ..  rhr  r.-.  ••<.-  -e 
tts  prepare  tier-  rr-.u  ? trseltvls  bun  a cicxal  ?.c;ur,  ->••-  u • -.-*•  r 
str.ndi.Rga,,  phi mi-ephicti  or : rnt--- 1 tens .,  and  ps  chr  •-.vjtv 
knowledge  (p.  j//), 

rfrenn  <2<W6}  con  lands  th.c  • '‘the  covr  <■••»'.  a.  ru-u,.  - 

.’i'-'ility  /oea  beyond  the  invjile-oi.u*'-  attges  o£  h- 
idc-is  and  disembodied  facte  (p.  105;.  The  ct-a*.  n «.  voa.d 
t'-ot  ha v :•  come  to  the  couisawltsr  if  ha  h-- r a-;  - cc n 

1 c<  •-•«:  at  nr  si  /.-obless.  rt  is  at  thr  jv.tr,-,.  v-.ei,  »>-s  :c\s«- 
£*ali;».3  r.hat  he  d-:e.-.<  not  have  he  solute  out . 

: ’ - r ry  tv’  r$ nr: / v-  s ho.;.-  ry  »<-*■..  -,-j  rh;~  s s 1 1 c- *. a • - 

'•  - counselor.  Ihr  rtuap.it  i.-soa..-.  ;• . -a  t-r  . r,» n 

the  counselor  .stay  -~r  oia  to  ».viy  ■ . n i/.ot*]  r.-v.  .-»  ,, 

counselor  rauet  • cvys  in  contacc  t c ; the  sutiwt?  vov.* 
titioi.y,  must  offaj  a f points- art  cii-*  ft  r oerecr.aj  cc.-.v-ul 
if  he  wishes  to  fill  this  ne  >d  of  n-.  strsdente.  .V:  -h- 


• -v.n r*#  ,'5a-ly 

■>ur9e.\or£* 

V» . ' ; 1. ' \.;-5 

t: 

. Oi 

'v.t  t PO’l /.  L lv ’ i *"  r 

3 ao  &a *"»;* 

ca  t.  5esp 

C-t , , 

• uy 

i J 

^ ■ •.  > s 1 *"■  l «.  'TV 

•V:  tb  i'-is. 

"id  *srr  ch 

in/  ><i. 

- "5.,  fn 

1 >he  pr«  . ? 

■■3  ; -r;^  i C'  - 

Jn ’**«•;  o/  /**y 

* 

.!  r,eeJ$, 
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As  more  students  become  aware  of  a counselor  with  an  accepting 
attitude,  that  has  helped  their  acquaintances,  the  counselor's  time 
may  become  overcrowded,  A solution  that  very  well  might  solve  this 

dilemma  would  be  to  initiate  group  counseling.  Bernard  and  Fullmer 
(1969)  write: 

Schools  and  guidance  counselors  will  gain  unique  opportunities 
to  build  new  learning  environments  and  enhance  existingPones  by 
getting  acquainted  with  current  knowledge  of  groups  aSd  by  acq!IirinK 
skill  in  capitalizing  on  group  action  (p.  285).  ® 

There  are  several  types  of  groups  the  school  counselor  may  wish 
to  initiate  in  the  school  setting.  In  a vocational  school,  the  group 
process  can  be  used  as  a seminar  for  students  who  are  working  part  time 
in  their  chosen  fields.  Either  the  professional  counselor  or  the  teacher 
can  act  as  leader  in  this  type  of  group.  The  occupational  specialist 


might  use  the  group  setting  to  talk  with  potential  drop-outs,  dropouts 
and  their  parents.  If  these  are  mixed  in  a discussion  group,  perhaps 
a better  understanding  can  arise.  The  professional  counselor  will  act 
as  a resource  person  and  supervisor  in  this  type  of  a group.  The  teacher 
may  choose  to  act  as  a group  leader  in  groups  set  up  for  vocational 
and  occupational  information,  in  the  group  setting  the  students  can 
exchange  ideas  and  have  their  enthusiam  gain  momentum.  There  are  so 


many  areas  in  thich  group  counsling  can  be  utilized  to  great  benefit 
for  the  school  and  for  the  individual,  that  it  is  surprising  that 
they  have  not  been  put  into  action  to  a larger  extent  than 
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.:.«y  ha«»  thus  far.  r.-c  •<  p*,.  v*ocV-  net 

■ ?.  ‘.if.-ji'i!  co  "if. X :. Vi  . . out  i",  ^r-y  of  thcsi  ’ ■ • >.- 

•»>3  « 'M.-wuai'ati  r.ri  '.'or  jn.'  "•.f.-u4i  rorsferonee  fp.  .!?'•  /’ 

fercr-j;  s.ys  that:. 

rlav-t.  m occupations  j&<y  v*.*y  pr-'ytsr.--  Lo  -r. •*• 
s fern  >f  or  on?  counseling,  though’ xn  r.D  v/"  : o’r.~  j!. 

art  ncsemblad,  Ir-dependantXy  of  ruv.ru.  j.  rinses, 
t tonal  guic'sr.ees  purposes  ( p . 3'<), 

:tr  ift  can  be  observed  that  «sny  schools  have-  .-v.jr- 

• ’ ’ ~ * - t>f  the  group  cov'^ss j. J ,>c  etruci':,jrs  in  the  -vi:*: 

./-live  yesci-.  s srnsj^  tht  »* ■. = -'-jn ■"  of  * ,ralnc*i  . 

ina,  teams  win  help  to  rectify  t».i»  si*.-jat  ton, 

riSKcXV 

Vrif-  complete  educational  nr.'-cv  trr  .in  v-uc  :ti  •••■><?' 
schools,  must  include  counseling  ape  v.rtd&r:.-* 
t-'  .•  - to  he  dn  asset  to  the  school , r .= ■. ,.c.  . . 

r.scessi.-;- . zhis  team  should  be  aade  .«> 
mdivi..  i<!  .s  ir  the  roles  of  the  counesl;  eg  te«actu?rs  the  - 
rusw  tics  sal  spe.-iaJiet  and  the  profess'.  ?nai  counselor . Thai, 
effort  can  be  auccegaCul  <f  hev  *<  i .-w.*.  *, . 

-•  -"l 01  acroing  of  t*r  ir.dj vid> a.  l .i,v  -h  v.  for  the 
'-'•■-h  s»jc.  . 


Psfc re 


iCrtTS  SCftOCJ.  CCCrtS-i  tC’l  As.«R..ti»  cion ..  SrtW'l  CO*.K‘"f  lire  ; ., 

view  tro/r-  v.{tr  ;n,  l*-'?  .earboev.  A^rit'-son^F»on*7'T~e'- " ’ " 
•■'Ui  icincc  Assac.Untoc,  Hi  tad  ?-,*  K,  W\  item  n“  r,.  *.  Vv.> 
Fr'incicJwa  of  guidance  i A hs.c  fc-jtt.  3ri«n».r.-».  ?o?  -"a 
Tnttnna cion- i i’axcbooK  Co,,  ■ 9r‘. .. 
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CHAPTER  IX 


OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  BLACK  YOUTH  UPON 
DETERMINATION  OF  SECONDARY  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION  IN  SOUTHEASTERN  UNITED  STATES 

William  W.  Smith 

Introduction 

It  is  the  contention  of  this  author  that  public  voca- 
tional education  can  do  much  to  alleviate  the  servitude,  the 
indignity,  the  hunger  and  genral  squalor  of  the  disadvantaged. 
One  becomes  disadvantaged  becuase  he  is  deprived  of  something 
which  would  otherwise  place  him  in  a position  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity with  others.  Fbr  generations,  the  Black  person  in  the 
United  States  has  been  socially  and  enconomically  disadvantaged 
Why?  Perhaps  it  is  because  he  has  been  deprived  of  one  thing 
which  would  help  him  to  better  help  himself  out  of  the  disad- 
vantaged state.  I am  suggesting  that  on  element  missing  from 
the  Black  man's  life  is  education.  Not  just  education  in 
general,  but  meaningful  education  toward  economic  improvement. 

Whate  does  one  do  to  hhlp  that  person  who  has  already 
been  shuffled  and  shoved  and  generally  ignored  in  the  public 
schools  for  ten  years?  We  suddenly  seem  to  awaken  to  the  fact 
that  this  person  is  not  doing  the  quality  of  work  he  should  be 
doing  at  that  grade  level.  So  we  say,  "We'd  better  prepare  him 
for  a job,  he'll  never  make  the  college  scene."  So  it’s  off  to 
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a voctional  course  for  him.  But  isn't  it  a little  late  for  that? 

Now,  m order  for  him  to  function  on  any  job  that  will  lift  his  socio- 
economic status  to  any  level  above  that  of  welfare  recipient,  he  must 
be  able  to  read,  write,  carry  on  a conversation,  and  have  a pretty  good 

tolerance  for  the  people  he  will  be  associating  with  in  the  day  to 
day  routine  of  life. 


Vocational  education  can  do  much,  but  not  enough.  What  happens 
to  that  Black  boy  or  girl  who  is  graduated  from  such  a system  as  des- 
cribed above?  Depending  upon  the  dedication  of  the  teachers,  the  degree 
of  inattention  the  student  has  suffered  in  the  years  prior  to  the  eleventh 
grade,  and  the  conditions  of  the  home  life  of  the  student,  I shall 
attempt  to  delineate  the  opportunities  open  to  the  Black  student  upon 
graduation  from  any  of  the  vocational  courses  in  the  secondary  schools 
of  rural  Southeastern  United  States. 

Geographical  Limitations 

I have  chosen  the  rural  Southeastern  United  stats  as  the  area 
'nterest  in  this  paper,  simply  because  it  is  the  area  of  my  immediate 
employment.  Whenever  on  enters  into  a search  of  the  literature  for 
information  on  disadvantaged  Black  people,  he  is  confronted  with  volumes 
of  reports  on  the  Negro  in  the  inner  city,  and  all  the  unjustices  and 


problems  by  those  living  in  our  greater  metropolitan  areas.  However, 
there  are  vast  pockets  of  Black  poverty  in  the  rural  areas  of 


the  South,  from  which  escape  seems  as  remote 


as  it  does  in  the  central  city. 
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’ntrodactloti 

In  recent,  years-  it  c>.s-  foynn  severally  felt  (Davi?:;  <i  Orr.Rte.Lr:. 
teacher  education  Inalitutian:-  cud  t3?ohsc  training  pro;;;.?-;: 
hfU'e  not  coi.x  up  Kith  ai;  c* ’Tocni v o spp.rcsch  ’or  teaching  the-  dissdv&jitc  ;cc 
nor  have  ihay  bean  responsive  to  the  protons  of  the  disadvuitagcd, 
Training  reacnars  to  nork  with  the  diaadva?.i?ged  ia  a rionur.tontal  task  ard 
era  that  needs  intensified  attention.  This  report  Kill  deal  i.ith  throe 


ar-sar  reL'.teci  to  training  toachsrs  in  vocational  education  for  working 
Kith  the  disadvantaged;  \i)  desirable  qualities  for  such  teachers, 
exposing  «ho3e  teachers  to  the  environnsnt  of  the  d i e u d v i\  n i a ■ * -cel  as  a uay 
to  increase  their  effectiveness  with  this  group,  and  (3)  a discussion 
of  SOPO  existing  teacher  training  program  that  have  bean  effective  .a 
producing  teachers  who  have  boon  eae«j:s.^>l  in  working  viih  t\ 
students* 


tios  for  Vocational  l^duc-ation  Teachers  V:hp  Work  With 
iftsadvanta^gd  Students 

Although  educational  qualification:  for  torchere  aro  rrirly 
we]}  standardized  through-out  the  country,  vocations*  edrc&i'fr;  rcr.c’.;-;', : 
ioust  also  have  the  added  knowledge  of  a particular  oraipaLicr,,  Hcwcvj* 
when  working  with  disadvantaged  3tudenrss  rany  roro  factors  a:co  ir'ol‘*c- 
It  has  baen  found  (Kickerson*  1966)  that  the  culture  p 
most  teachers  Is  diametrically  oppen^d  to  the  culture  Patterns  c'f’ 
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millions  of  disadvantaged  children,  Teachers  tend  to  otrssi?  attain!  iv' 
success  and  prestige  through  academic  accompli ohment  and  book  ?a!nrrl-r 
However,  the  economically  or  otherwise  deprived  child  docs  net  understand 
success  and  fulfillment  in  terns  of  ths  future  (Hickorson,  1966),  Thus, 
vocational  education  teachers,  in  most  instances,  must  te  educated 
themselves  so  that  they  ray  gain  a real  understanding  of  the  cultural 
differences  between  themselves  and  the  disadvantaged  etudontc  they  teach 

Sven  if  this  is  accomplished  % an  even  iuoro  important  facto?  cozzr: 
into  play„  This  is  the  attitude  and  personality  of  the  teacher*  Dsvie  ■ 
(1969)  states  moBt  emphatically  that  the  attitudes  of  vocational  edroa- 
tion  must  be  changed,,  It  Is  a known  fact  that  teachers  communicate  their 
expectations,  both  verbally  and  non-verfcally f,  to  their  student*-’,  Tho 
majority  of  teachers  who  work  with  the  disadvantaged,  oxnset  the  student1: 
not  to  do  well.  They  honestly  believe  that  low  achievers  (as  are  so 
often  found  in  the  disadvantaged  group),  are  oducable  only  to  an  c>:i~or.yy 
limited  extent,,  If  teachers  have  a low  expectation  level  for  those 
disadvantaged  students?  the  student  solder,  ezesods  that  expectation 
(Hickeraon,  1966)0 

Not  only  the  attitude  of  the  teacher,  tut  her  porcocalify  in 
extremely  important  when  working  with  ths  disadvantaged.  F/'v.di „ 
shown  ( Tan t ini  & Weinstein,  1968),  that  those  students  classified  ;v; 
disadvantaged  seom  to  respect  teachers  who  can  doninato  thorn  ar/'  who 
display  enough  strength  to  keep  a class  moving  without  corxtant  dj 
tioRo  Frost  and  Hawkes  (1966)  characterise  the  teacher  who  iu  cue 
fui  with  the  culturally  disadvantaged  ea  being  a person  who  rc r; 
the  child  as  an  individual. 

Previous  exposure  to  disadvantaged  students  while  st* ' 1 ••• 

O 
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college  or  in  an  occupational  setting  is  also  felt  to  he  5 r ■. ov n 
the  vocational  education  teacher  is  to  bo  effective,  Without  this  pre- 
vious experience,  a teacher  will,  in  post  cases,  oxpsrience  very  lew 
morale,  deep  frustration,,  and  find  his  or  hsr  patience  tried  to  the 
This  kind  of  suffering  on  the  part  of  the  ^acher  enn  only  lee?  to 
suffering  on  the  part  of  the  student?  If  thio  situation  exists, 
tive  teaching  does  not  take  place,. 

Teaching  will  take  place  and  learai;./:  'Ill  occur  if  vhr,  v-catio: 
education  teacher  is  able  to  reach  the  disadvantage!  student,  "W* 
single,  nest  influential  factor  in  teres  of  pupil  n erfomar. cc  is  tho 
impact  of  the  teacher,"  (Chaffee  & Wagner.  1970,  p.23)«  Chaff  :-.c  and 
Wagner  also  feel  that  teachers  are  th*»  -,03t  important  element  in  the 
Bchoolj  nore  important  than  quality  of  facilities,  quantity  of  mnterielr 
and  equipment  or  level  of  financing.  President  Kixon  aloe  cKpbasii-.cd 
this  same  feeling  in  his  elementary  and  secondary  education  meoenqe  u:.iv. 
he  stated  that  the  most  influential  element  of  the  school  i'1  the  teacher 
(Chaffee  & Wagner,  19?0)« 

Because  of  the  uniqueness  of  the  disadvantaged  student,  one  can 
see  that  meeting  educational  and  occupational  requirements  is  not  enough' 
when  working  with  this  group.  In  fact,  tills  may  to  of  secondary  impor- 
tance when  one  realises  that  the  attitudes  and  personality,  ability 
to  reach  the  student  and  previous  exposure  to  disadvantaged  groups  is 
so  essential  to  effective’  teaching.  Certainly,  reforms  arc  badly  nr -vl.r 
as  far  as  recruitment  and  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  disadvr.ntcY,''! 
is  concerned.  There  is  little  doubt  that  teachers  of  thr  d.'-. '.'-v.'vrn 

must  receive  special  training  if  they  arc  to  become  the  kind  u.r  t 
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that  aro  needed  to  'ceach  and  work  with  diSt*^ 


,CU  S v*V.  - 


acponlmt  Vocational  Mduoatlo n TOacheasJfcgJ^ 

It  i z not  enough  to  dnply  cteiv  vho  dosi??uble  qualities  Cor 
teachers  who  work  Kith  the  aiwdvaatax*?.  The  ortittOc  :ioccsr:iry  to 
acquire  these  qualities  muni  be  known.  Attitudes  toward  others  rec  rfUo 
formed  because  of  lack  of  knowledge  or  usd er;-; tandi ng .-.  TheiTuere,  a 
vocational  education  teacher  neado  to  understand  the  lixo^uu  , lo  o.. 


disadvantaged  groups 


Some  of  the  most  common  features  of  the  homo  life 


^igarWar-.^q 


students  are*  (l)  no  father,  (2)  both  parents  work*  (3j  parents  axe  uo* 
working  and  are  recipients  of  relief*  or  (4)  mother  works  and  father  is 
disabled  (Frost  & Hatton  1966}c  Because  of  the  economic  deprivation  of 
the  family,  the  physical  conditions  in  which  the  child  lives  aro  often 
found  to  be  overcrowded.,  with  poor  facilities  and  lack  of  food  and 
privacy o Education  has  little  or  no  meaning  when  the  family  is  struggle  ^ 
to  survive*  When  a teacher  is  working  with  children  ftrom  tills  tvpe  of 


environment,  she  must  cone  in  contact  with  the  families  and  hones  ox 
her  students  if  she  is  to  understand  the  depravity  her  students  ha.ro 
endurec 

Proet  and  Kawkeo  (1966)  suggest  that  teachers  of  tho  disadvantages 
develop  an  appreciation  of  other  ways  of  livingc  They  suggest  that  a 
teacher  try  living  on  a wolf are  budget , oat  rice  and  beans  os  cry  day  foi 
a week,  wait  with  one  of  their  students  in  a clinic  for  f5vc  heura,  etc 
M^ny  of  these  experiences  could  be  developed  as  part  of  the  student 
tocher  training  program  This  type  of  exposure  ecu  Id  very  ueL.  ^ u 

of  the  Keys  to  developing  the  understanding  a teachc:*:  mod*  order  ic 
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...  A 


j:ori:  with  tho 


--3  *lso  bean  Made  of  the  lack  of  exposure  of 
teachers  In  « aciwol  that  consists  mainly  of  disadwattgod  students. 

This  crlttcica  is  trail  founded,  for  mat  student  teachers  are  sent  to 
the  better  schools  in  tiddlo-class  neigh? cor hoods.  Then  with  their  first 
teaching  assignment,  care  often  ,;i\cn  r.  school  in  a disadvantaged 
neighborhood  and  have  no  caekfrcound  to  hole  then  adjust.  This  is,  unfair 
to  the  student  ao  noil  as  the  teacher,  for  only  exposure  in  a train?..". - 
eituation  can  help  the  teacher  to  deal  with  the  many  problouo  that 
have  to  be  faced  with  a class  of  disadvantaged  students » 


Working  with  the  disadvantaged  student  alone  is  not  enough.. 

The  vocational  education  teacher  must  also  work  with  the  student "c 
parents.  If  this  car.  be  done,  it  doesn't  take  long  to  ?:ooogni;;o  the  cycl 
of  hopelessness  and  despair  that  are  present  (Fro3t  a Hawker,  1966), 

These  families  tend  to  show  resignation  to  their  state  in  life,  havo 
restricted  opportunities,  end  indicate  an  indifference  to  the  value  of 
education.  The  only  hope  for  the  education  of  their  children  seen  to 
be  to  get  these  parents  involved  with  the  teacher  and  the  school  go  that 
they  might  begin  to  understand  the  value  of  their  child's  education . 

A successful  program  in  the  Flint,  Michigan  schools,  utilises 
the  neighborhood  school  as  a community  canter  aft®?  school  hours,  The 
parents  become  as  familiar  with  the  physical  facilities  as  the  children, 
and  take  more  interest  in  the  school.  Also,  the  parents  are  asked  to 
become  involved  in  some  of  the  school  activities  and  classes.  Any 
program  such  as  this  exposes  the  parents  to  the  school  and  the  t-r,c hr 
and  in  turn,  exposes  the  teacher  to  the  parents. 

Another  way  in  which  the  teacher  can  become  exposed  t«  the 

ERIC 
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environment  of  her  disadvantaged  studcrn/i.  is  to  inane  a practice,  of 
visiting  the  hor.es  of  her  students,  It  would  ecac  that  there*  would 


he  no  hotter  way  to  understand  the  di: 


:dve!itagcd  child}  than  if  the 


teacher  could  be  exposed  to  tfco  here  situation)  In  this  way,  the 
teacher  could  really  understand  the  influence?  present  outaido  tho 
school  situation  which  influence  tfco  student’s  motivation  and  learain 
problems  while  in  the  classroom  (Levins,  19?0)<-  Therefore,  the 
vocational  education  teacher's  efforts  should  actually  focus  on  both 
the  area  of  the  student  and  tho  family  aa  a way  of  understanding  the 
disadvantaged  student  ( Thomas , 1969), 


Effectiveness  of  Pro-trams  That  Seal  V’ith  Training  Teachers  to  her.': 
Kith  the  Disadvantaged 

Interest  has  grown  tremendously  in  tho  aroa  of  special  troini 
for  teachers  who  work  with  the  disadvantaged.  It  is  now  roll  docaaor. 
that  ordinary  t os  char  education  doss  not  appropriately  prepare  a teae 
for  working  with  disadvantaged  students..  Hickerson  (1965)  advocates 
massive  in-service  education  programs  that  ore  concerned  with  educati 
of  the  economically  deprived*  This  in-service  education  should  he  fo 
teachers s administrators  and  counselors  non  engaged  in  working  with 
the  disadvantaged^ 

Special  programs  to  train  teachers  to  work  effectively  with 
disadvantaged  students  are  presently  being  conducted  in  various  parts 
tho  country.. 

In  the  Denver  Public  School  System?  teachers  spend  two  treks 
a summer  training  program*  During  tho  first  week,  these  teachers  11  v 
in  hotels  on  skid  row  arid  become  familiar  with  the  surrounding  neigh- 
borhoods and  the  people  who  live  there-,  Tho  second  week  is  spent  ?r. 
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oasices?  and  incnvtry  personnel  departments,  vhevo  teacher.*  obci-.-vc- 
ti  .’•'vt  happens  t-v.sn  poOii‘,0  ;?ho  -arc  both  coo*.'  r,nn  ;U''sLillod.  1 ; vOi  ■f-jy*  -■ 
V';  onbnde,  15-70}  „ This  training  program  else  enrphaciaa*  the  neod  for 
tsaohew  to  develop  relationships  Kith  ‘.h;ir  dArad'-a,r<;x.joi  s^vdentr 
4 ono  to  one  basic,  and  to  wc?i  toward  Mr?.'!*  di«idy.»nia-?  -3  r-fcde.r. 
boi.ld  a positive  solf-conecpt*  oiafi,-i*t-(  ana  ,'vA~j  car 

axe  involved  in  , recap  sessions  where  they  an  onnortvnV"  to  ep.x 
expxssa  their  feelings*  The  program  'ns  boon  rrmccx.'  li],  ax-  fc.v  ae  it 
he  dotsrr-iioed  «t  this  points 

In  the  City  of  Baltimore-  a program  callc-c.  KAPS  (Keep  til  Plv 
in  School)  , has  Been  tried  and  has  shown  much  success  (Levine,  1970) 
Community  assistants  are  drawn  froa  residents  of  the  corxiuniiy,  ^s- 
aro  flill-time  salaried  saployess  who  nor':  c-oeoly  triih  the  teachers. 
These  oonnunity  assistants  find  truant  students,  got  then  buck  in.  sc' 
and  then  establish  contact  with  the  family.  The  teacher  arc  the.-  co- 
assistant  then  try  to  enlist  the  mother's  help  in  norc  uc'fvclv  utr.ro 
her  child's  schooling*,  Also,  teachers  and  cozrruniiv  reristants  fro  ’ 
involved  in  behavioral  codification  training  and  serriti-.ifcy  troiniiv- 
which  haa  been  most  helpful  to  then  in  enabling  then  to  bother  xxjizx 
their  disadvantaged  students.- 


The  Office  of  Education's  Puroau  of  educational  Per." vj.bl 
Development5,  to  administer  the  Education  Professions  Dsvolopnor.t  *e-; 
(ETDA),  The  goal  of  EPDA  ’cl  11  be  to  loam  about  the  effect  cf  tsc-iy, 
and  other  educa-tional  personnel  on  student  achievenanit  Cr.e  cf  .he 
sain  focuses  will  bo  on  teachers  who  arc  trained  to  rcr’-'  vlt"  '■v-al’i 
kinds  of  children  in  specific  kinds  of  schools  (Chaffee  ..  Ha-  ly? 
This  will  be  of  special  significance  for  toacncrr.  who  are  trained 


specifically  to  work  with  the  disadvantage^ 


These  are  'but  a few  ox  tho 


xplw  oz  c:.o  mar ;y  ^.'e-'urixr 


presently  ir  e:detonco  for  the  purpose  of  oviao 
the  dieadvar/co^ede  tsach  then  effectively,  and 
school  oxp&Tisuce*  Host  inoortant  for  vccatio; 


line  teachers  to  ardors tanci 
then  a successful 
r^-J  education  teachers. 


is  that  if  tiifi  disadvar-tigo;!  sUifitntc  can  ha  reached  Ly  their 
ant  if  they  are  ah Is  to  achiovo  a nuocossfnl  learning  pregran , 
the  chances  are  greatly  enhanced  for  the  rlisadvantagor.  t*o  bocc 


teachers , 
then 


no  i*  C;f a 7 


productive  citizens. 


Sumary  and  Concluding  Remarks 

It  is  not  difficult  to  sea  that  a isaltituds  of  tV-stor?  last  to 
ta&on  into  consideration  when  training  teachers  for  tho  diradv'.-rviagp?, 

The  awareness  that  it  take3  a special  typo  of  person  in  a specialised, 
training  program  to  teach  the  disad\?antagod  is  a gigantic  stop  ioiw.ui 
remedying  sous  of  the  ills  that  have  plagued  education  for  tho  disad- 
vantaged < 

Vocational  education  teachers  who  have  the  desire  and  ability  to 
work  with  disadvantaged  students,  crust  learn  that  there  i.v  no  such  thing 
as  a typically  disadvantaged  person  (Thorne*  1969).  An  effective  tailing 
program  should  show  the  teacher  that  disadvantaged  students  rant  ho  uritr- 
stood  as  individuals  with  individual  needs,  Vocational  education  toasters 
who  work  with  disadvantaged  students*,  "must  shift  tho  emphasis  from 
inching  the  job  to  pooplo  to  teaching  people  so  ihsy  can  got  jobr" 

(Thomas , 1969*-  p<;27}o  Only  through  specialized  teacher  training  which 
emphasizes  the  uniqueness  of  ths  disadvantaged  learner,  can  vo  sue  cc - 
fully  reach  and  train  disadvantaged  students  who  arc  onrollcl  in  our 
vocational  education  programs,. 
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in  the  1970  3 


. . > . . jc-v  p:oM ems  facing  tie  t i 
<x  \ c the  \rplorra  Mon  of  our.  natural  ■ ^sources : and  the 

wsf<r('c»l  : ■'•  ; o.u:  naiM;:  * ^onycver  resources- 

.-■*  /Motion  to  these  problems  is  essential  if  we*  as  Americans , 
■ ' \o  our  children  the  u-vtio  environment  left  to  us  by  our 


j :i  u 


%r 


: v.  flu-'1  a/,  'chs >•„  would:  solve  both  the  problem  wasted 
/ ao\*pc\:of:  it  is . in  shorn  patcix.g  one  co  Wt,'.; 

Milicing  .ho  latent  cep^^iM-ies  o':  the  nations 
vt  o.  work  torro  to  clean  up  and  recycle  the  currently  unused 
j of  Anerica 


1 '*■■■;.  necessary.  collection  agencies,  transportation  agencies* 
•V‘  centers,  rav,  materia / rcproducUcn  centers « wood  reclaim 
t;Vo;  ecology  wore  centers  a:* id  vr cal. ur;M  education  progranr: 
*-■-  ’ '-■* b'  ri.tr re;, My  ex.vjt'  r.g  v«?J  expropriations  and 
“ 1 ’’ . 1 >:-■  ‘serial  offenders  "‘‘Ot-ss  -os1  n 

•My  s'.-..*:  ' Me  c^ograi,;  mor^  o>  Mv.i.i.-r*  .if,  m/ 

My  M r.-.o  M . eMc  regyM ec  ; : o .or-' 

■v-nMy  irspertcou  irv.  r'dtlo  MncfiM  ri  I ; be  net  only 
M rianagvvn.c,  bv-i  di :-.o  ojMjtuM  and  r inane*}  ' ' 

l . 1 ‘ i ■ ; : ; L i o : i r j f ou  ■ ” n C« : ' C- 0 s c 3 Vj V a l i £ H : ; e : i 


T;docj.t.;oinJ  opportunities  In  this  jv.or’.nr,  -.yMo  ■*.*  : -y 

1 * ;:■■  / : ''.ling  euuh  incMev  of  the  work  ltn.ee  w,;hh  a nev  chance 
' " •'  - . M , . ■ . o.  self  - concept- 
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at  w» 1 1 

v 1 1 i -c.  ih_'  prob,‘...M  s 
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this  i -*  hr*  j.Vo  i . • 


Collection  Ao^ncraa 

These  agenc  ■-  - co-  Vi  t.*  • .v 
would  provide  a mean r.  for  > u ..  v _ al e ;■  « 

•usable  materials  f y e,.  me  cal-,  uood  • .:st  ■ d-. 

tainors.  After  -orling  they  v.oo.ld  b ^ ' .r. 

work  own  ears  for  reclamation  -and  prod.  . -c'  : 
Presently  our  s/wtom  of  allowing  •.  id  ; *. 

for  years  *s  very  unsightly  <„r>k  dealers  ■-• 

LO  ropvoces  -TX  »p  tft..  ■ !,C  h.  j.  • ? -.a'--.  C!  '■ 
?A.rr.at.i.on  costs  for  <h«  o to  „••  • .<••:!  •.*•  * 
Federally  subsidized  by  monos  -.h  .«  p 
tare  payments*  j.n  the  Collet.  ,an  < enters  i/.V- 
for  wash  a roller: ore*  truck  drm'^r.i,  ?'’• 


Junk  yards 
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Ecology  Work  Centers 

These  centers  would  be  located  outside  major  cities  where 
the  greatest  number  of  the  Disadvantaged  are  located. 

Entire  communities  would  spring  up  around  these  work 
centers.  These  communities  would  be  built  by  Ecology  workers  and 
allow  them  to  have  an  opportunity  to  leave  the  slums  and  ghetto 
areas  of  their  previous  habitation. 

Products  made  by  the  people  at  the  Ecology  Work  Centers 
would  range  from  electric  irons  to  tanks.  To  avoid  a direct  con- 
flict with  industry  only  those  items  to  be  purchased  by  the  Federal 
government  or  to  be  utilized  by  Ecology  Work  Programs  would  be 
manufactured.  Civilian  customers  would  not  be  allowed  to  purchase 
products  produced  at  these  work  centers.  However,  farm  implements 
and  machinery  going  into  Foreign  Aid  Programs  would  be  produced. 

I have  never  understood  why  war  materials  such  as  guns, 
bombs,  and  associated  expendables  couldn^  be  made  out  of  junk. 

Education 

Portions  of  the  work  centers  would  be  utilized  for  con- 
tinuing education  of  the  workers.  Employees  with  ability  and  de- 
sire could  be  sent  to  college  to  take  over  the  managerial  postions 
in  the  industries.  Employees  without  high  school  edcations  could 
receive  their  diplomas  through  night  classes.  Classes  in  voca- 
tional education  could  be  offered  to  allow  a person  to  upgrade  his 
position  with  the  industry  or  learn  a new  industry-related  occupation. 
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Financing  i.ho  iogy c^u 

-to  “?r  • YOg>  I.r.C-,  .Ju  ':d  p.-  . ' 

* -.I ' *,.3  p - g -r  ( * thav  v/< hu  10  > i * *cd  by  the  o.  ,/j 
or  mi.il ions  of  v/eliT ^0.  rsi/isle  • • * h%u.rb:U*  5omo  of  j\  * 
would  cost  raore  than  *. £ they  "V;r.ure5  • t b/  • 

raw  materials,  but  some  day  in  the  uivj'.e  ’#3  wi~-  . * forcrJ  : *■. 
utilise  reclamation  processes,  so  wo  would  dr?  v;u.V  ;*:  ■* 

start  on  these  processes  now  By  work i ■*?:.*  u:  *;!  . 

material,  industry  would  be  forced  to  tV:  » "1  ■■■*•’-  / waste 

products-  Industry  is  now  calling  attentio:  ' ; •"  •'/.*.  r\  h 
advertising  and  in  effect  saying,  buy  my  product  treat;  . \ : • 
polluting  your  environment  I believe  fh*t  studies  ' : v • 

50$  cl  these  stat are 

all  industries  are  forced  to  jv;  a tsi,  per  pound  or  />  > •'  ■ IS 

% 

emitted  into  the  air  cr  emptied  into  ov:>:  v.  a!:  or  *.  ■'  ' .•  •'  tlcm 

see  any  solution  This  tax  could  bs  levied  as  r.  r t ;•• 
pollution,  the  kind  of  pollution  , and  env  '.rc.'r.. -.•>.!  'C 
by  T.h*.  pollutant  source,  Inspectors  r ;*  o • 

Centers  would  be  trained  in  pollution  -:-r\  . ■ : •• 
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de-ermine  Vine  ,3  : ....  - • r > A » . . in*.  , j ,.h..  r\;j  ; dm*/  1 oy'  , m»* 

pollutant  p* ede  , , . * ■ r c, ru hod.-.  oi  tax  it  - 

tor  fc'n*  invol.  - ‘ " - . :i  • ; • ..  oJj.:ix*d  vo-i,-  40 

directly  i/ito  the  / / , ..  ■ t/n-  .i!:  ,4  ^ork 

Cent’eri.  . ■ * v«o  ?ci  "»:rvc  vi  -^uccv.ct  .••:  j 1. 

vou3d  prey*  it  « lor  »h*.»  cf’C^ndor^  to  c!j  v/]«n  . • . 

methods  of  e]  jinunattncj  ;...  ■ .ilup  »n  ^iny  c • . tv 
involved  wOuld  have  w . • hiUi wi*iuf  o.-.p  . - . . dilu- 
tion felt  (5  0 i - huX?d  ?n  1.0,.  p\  * fat,  c.?‘>OOM  ‘ ...  ;X  ' i'iOt  5 cl  •?'»..  AT1 

out  Sir, a < , pro.;;'-,-  •*/: U » ii\  .r 

acceptable  . ,yi#t. 


1 >Jk  'n  i'\  13 , •>  Ui„0  ch  "u.  idl-’’"  ..42%  i,  jvA.’rf  V*i*hJ5ji 

-,iV:  an « Avj  i.o  Os;  L ? v.  ■.  i i nv*l vos 


./i  . . U*  * 


>G  O 


If  we  / - ■••  - can  *\op  polluL.cn 

is  a commitment  3$  - • - ..  .<  U - conv,  .menc  . .<■: 
nation  on  the  moon  v,  , ,-..l  o iv.-oo  ....  ,o.s\ _*  . 

ments  to  solving  Jv.  pr-.-oJ,  .v^  5’ 

V/e  destroy  . ■.  . /...., , ,j  UlJ,  . . -a.  , v 

While  1 •■-  .- ; ■•(.•.  i - . , , . - 

getting  ..  .(V., n ..  ..  • ; 

.Sti  ll  feel  that  it  v U.  - . 
up  and  undertaken  nV  ; i>  ;ov/.  J . , •?,.  . 
project  but"  at  the  present  ...  ..  . . ., 

and  ^reducing  unfulfilled  •.  ■ 


v-~qU  in; 


o,'  t‘r  f i r>i. 
••  i '■  Cornell- 
Wh>  -hr. a.-  Id 


Cl  t OUf;i  !'V ; 


H.‘  i . 
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» 

- i i 5 - 

m -Ln’.nut.i^n4  while  politically  this  idea  may  be  called 
.1.  ■ n implication*,  i.  feel  that  it  would  offer  LlfE* 

.'tii*  /‘.I.’l)  lilE  j?t  RSU.U"  OF  HAPKlMEbb  to  many  Americans  who  would 
• , .■>•  be  able  U>  have  these  essential  parts  of  a Democratic  Way  of 
fhc  program  vjou Id  also  clean  up  America  and  allow  Americans 
iiStilL  upon  <>ur  country  with  pride  and  allcw  s-ou.o  of  our  Disadvantaged 
u°  lli-c  ihi.-ir  i i rwu  ‘ Swcu’c  Smell  of  Success"  as  useful,  responsible 
members  of.  our  Democratic  society.  Think  if  Americans  future;, 


i 


CHAPTER  XII 


VRTPF:  ACRONYM  FOR  SUCCESS 
Wanda  Olson 

Introduction 

Economic,  political  and  social  factors  have  combined 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  public  the  plight  of  the 
disadvantaged.  This  awakening  awareness  has  presented 
vocational  education  with  a challenge.  The  Advisory  Council 
of  Vocational  Education  (1968:2)  issued  this  challenge  by  saying: 

"No  longer  can  the  emphasis  be  on  matching  the 
best  man  with  an  existing  job;  it  must  be  placed  on 
providing  a suitable  job  for  each  man  or  equipping  the 
man  to  fill  a suitable  job." 

If  this  challenge  is  to  be  met,  disadvantaged  persons  must 
be  convinced  of  the  merits  of  vocational  education  through 
positive  recruitment,  relevant  training,  adequate  placement 
and  effective  follow-up  studies. 

Recruitment 

It  is  not  enough  for  vocational  education  to  be 
available  for  the  disadvantaged,  recruitment  must  be  aimed 
at  identifying  the  individuals  who  would  profit  from  this 
type  of  training,  and  encourage  enrollment  in  the  vocational 
program  of  their  choice.  (Nelson :197 0) 

To  identify  these  persons  the  educator  must  know  how 
the  disadvantaged  differ  from  those  who  are  successful  in 
a traditional  education  system.  It  ir  understood  that  these 


*i.  r 


school  vhievencnt  f but 


* rc.uo: 


:int  help  identJf; 


ivt*  ctta’ihutiblo  to  an  absent , 
or  r.arrin:illy  producing  breadwinner, 
ticn  caused  by  racial  or  ethnic 
n with  all  its  acco.T.parytn^ 

elation  because  of  transieiv./, 

: r.  an  area  far  removed  fro;: 
it i oral  facilities, 


; o-CoC  o/iscvs  already  fO:*!  1 i?cjv 
c arrdti  to  sir; cocci , 'i  hoy  have 
b t*:;.:.  vaio.o  that  cause  oca  flier; 


1/  -oj  “Vrated  bo  visit  the  vocational 
ulca!  secondary  school,  you  headed 
udci.ts  iu  these  base  cent  classes 
OLassrocrs  for  r?is^  '.;ol  ivs 

■,r.:h. option  U:;A.t $5?iJ  fnio  v‘orv 
.■'\r.iw  a ad  st.vdod'b-  * *r 'i;:  rMrc 


ocr; 


;ctive  tj  fo Lie 


r:vn;;t 


.»  ■-  iU 


C‘3.:  'o 
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iv  l-»;i  t professional  rvVi  to 
bo  rur/L'j 03 r.>“  vocation.:';*-  ry.uoat^ o** 
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V- ':;r  ferns  of  communication  should  be 

- ■ fntc-nbiu.l  students.  (Korp-  1f-66) 

•mm  ’■<'  •‘Mi  i.c bools,  which  emphasise  the 
.‘•••v  O'., ■'* 1 j ora!  training  for  entering 
.job  ;.  remises  decent  earnings  and  o 

future . 

.■■.folic  spea\lr:fr  by  local  school  administrators 
before  scrvVw  clubs . community  and  civic 
,si:-;nfc i : ; and  neighborhood  groups  . 
i"!o!ic  nor: ..co  biro  nr  radio  v.id  television. 

7:,aturo  siori-:-.  f or  newspapers  and  magazine  s. 
r Lac-ares  on  ■■■:'■  \ in  transportation  vehicles  a, 
tOTi.ia; id . ar.f  in  pieces  frequented  by  yowa.h. 

■'obi scholarships  and  special  projects 
sponsor*'-.}  by  has  incus . industry  and  trade 
Minus. 

'movij  uhe  availability  of  the  school 
. ■'.  <•  lor  community  use-, 

\.re  the  197C  convention  o"  the 

M o oncihry  School  Principals,  former 

07J0h.*.r  of  oM.cM.iorj  James  E„  Allen  ( Education : USA : \ 

tcv:  ::c,  "'pus  flaws  in  our  educational  system 

is.  i'erne . -v-  rihwi  of  academic  and  vocational. 

" <:  • .r  Vs or  u.‘  obis’  carrier  would  bs  the  best 

••urri,-.; ic  bared  on  the.  o oncer  >;  the 

s’  ' ; M 0;;  > WOsCi  iOi-OV.*  C :SV  . 

‘•/...  ‘s!,  m y fX it j aiddle-:3t';h-:  o;  sfuirnf-  ro 

. Mj-;  ?0r  o'  l o':  'ui  iJ>1VC.'<V.ic'*  'of-.  ■,  •:  ■ ! ■ ■ 


's.V: V..C  to  provide  ooau oa t.l oral 
■ ••  fM  levplcp  coy cents  abort  the  world  o<‘  worb 
* ■■■•'■  K -j  csplor.'itlor.  in  grades  ?~v, 

rcr.  'mc  .rr*Mna  re:  thj.ou~h  postscc. on- 

''  ' ’ ‘ M . ■ ••  ' ;. ..  .rtnd&nts  is  r.o 

sr.  sc;-.-,  obtained  for-  the  sc 


- piv.il , A ay.,."!  \ !‘v  ~:Vury;‘.‘.: 
' ‘ rr-.'  alturn t .^sults 


< 


; "ri"  passed  i?6* 
•<\  effscwlv-v 


• 1 r-  v*r'  ’ • 


•IV* 


VTitioiV-  i. 


■ ‘Ml  ;w,--Tr*\ F.  for  cneso  versons  si’ovltf 

‘ -.:;ccc  nofrivacion  and 


‘.■.■■ih.tlly  qv^'U  f led  and  hiphly 

i:'  t;r  svc^ocd,  in  teachin; 
ov  .-:i\v’y  ;;viu:id  provide 


ai-j  o p;> r o via i 


t ■- 


iaou ; ;i 


or 


n.-.r 


Cvrt' 
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the 
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..ndivid  tali  zed  instruction  loc-s  this, 
. ' r.v  cv.g  viV'T-h.  the  ctu^cvit  r.ust 

.r.c li: :-a.:  od  no-J  unhappy  wit!;  hi  3 
lud  iii-.od  Instruct';  or:  plans  and 
/•••v'va.?  toiloved  in  e.V  ‘isami.!*  needs  of  each 
hcc.w.'  ot;  v u .i licit-oat  in  the  Learain; 
bovcdoc  '•? : >:  ;r;..  fnis  i.othod  of  leurr.inr 

•,  • .•  ;;LV  7 o'--:  -Ax.ol  ororreuns . whether  it  be  auto 
■ ... i ccuv:-:o- 

• .•  - student  has  a need  to  mo  ice  real  his 

■ • v ..ho  while  at  the  '.are  time  he  needs 

• .i  to  ' dene  n , - '■-’ork-  **d>  profTas  may  accomplish 

r ' ;•  o'.-;  inf.i-.”. •litfa.  also.  The  student  would 
• c<\i‘ .jobs  - , to  tors  complicated  tasks 

1 .•  . ;•  o'V  .:hUo  developing 

. . ■ ;;  .. .'  /h...  ; o''V:  ; O-'-e ; 

.’  d n-d  fcc  p?  .VC'.av.  ■ f.r •ant-,  to 

•*.  >.”•  flexible  it  b?  ronsrla;' 

•'/■'V  ; ■ • >'  m d j ' •;  e/.-cr  ” ompieyers  within 

on,  dev  }:j-  tvo-vct/lcry  alto 

i ’■  •*  s A t.j  . , ’ - . . V'.Ol."  /.V‘ i ! 

i-  on  a i-r  • y-vv  o zy.-oain  up -to-.'.? 

r . -r.aia  * > r>x  : etnuents  fa  • 
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. v i'  ycr;. s of  expectations  of  enniopcu;.. 

- !v  .it-riv:  r. also  be  realistic  in  terr.? 

should  take  place  in  situations  that 
. r>lo  actun-  '.crkinc  situations-  This  will  cake  the 
. ■ .1  « 'ror.  school  to  ‘ ork  easier  to  accomplish,  The 

) n elude  teaching  t!ie  merits  of  cooperative 
'/'‘In a realistic  - educators  must  recognize  this 
- - L -o-i.'Ly  be  o.  vie..'  poc’o  of  behavior  for  the  d i sac  van  to  red 
• • 1 ’""i  i.’ary  of  expressed  interest  in  his  welfare. 

> ■'  ■ to::,wl  c.)  others  being  concerned. 


•h-v.  d<‘  .elopm : vocational  program  for  the  disad- 

^iai  co/ccpco  must  be  considered:  (Kemp:  1966) 

jd  addition  to  see  tin/;  the  community1’'  s economic 
. Ct-ds.  vocational  educators  should  also  be  aware 
of  the  needs  within  the  state,  region  and  nation. 
•;VcJ.icy  education  at  any  skill  level  must  be 
available 

n There  should  be  close  cooperation  with  employers 
to  break  down  dob  levels  and  develop  curriculum* 
/;.  there  should  be  a close  relationship  with  trade 
organizations , 

5 The  services  of  the  division  of  Vocational 
Technical  Sducation  of  the  U.S.  Office  0? 

..  ' vie  lU or.  “hould  bo  utilized - 
courses  nhiuld  be  coordinated  between  furior  : 
uooonamy  post-  secondary  and  o.du'L : pros rare, 
basic  education  should  be  tiod  closely  vr ; • .?• 
vocational  rfi'e.r.ur*s 

■'  eachiiift  techniques  should  be  i tie yi native 
.1  -'hare  should  be  constant  evaluation. 

: opportunity  should  be  given  to  enable  students  to 

opvtioipay.e  ?n  extra-curricular  activities,  Hern 
she-,/  learn  citizenship  responsibilities. 


j oc;~  oral  education  can  only  bo  cons.i  do  red  successful 
m : r. , eppj.oyrouv • («"ichols:i9VC)  VUcref ore , 
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w i.  »,■;  ' 


' X'p.'^sibx'!  ? !•.>- 


v-  w i. 1 o;i  ijM  Ynforecf/Uih  r;nu 

Jr:  vheir  1.96?  Tasl:  force  Report' 

•t  4 

: . and  Youth  Crine  stated  it  this  way. 

< /'O  ' 

■ of  oho  .Vihools  should  be 

■ ca.jpoasibl tity  not  only  for  rre- 
fo.'.'  ••  •'  active.  responsible , and  satisfying 
. v ’/■/■  IdAn.;  chon,  into  adult  positions. . , . 

ii  : . . 

’•w-  . ■ -:a  rospono'.M'lity  not  only  for 

\ • t ''v:-.*  for  job  c-ovelopniont  and  .iofc 

. .■  .1  0 

' ■;  : r 

-tt'i.'-'it  cay  nc'v  be  prepared  to 

’ \ -,v  ■ 

;•.?  3!  ::o  hat  acouir-oc  a sal ouhla  skill, 

• i . 

' »v  ...  ! * 

dV  hoo  to  look  for  anpleyxer.t . 

••••••■'  ••  otoporwibiUty  is  not  finished  until  h 

•.  t'o'c  which  he  uas.  i-rairt",  var.* 

. utitinc-'  to  cover  alJ  oj  i.  ties 

'*  'VI' 

„ j • 

cd  . .on  i c, . 

- £,-;••»  *,  . • 

• ti.;;  ••  .•  i industry  and  * rale  onio.: 

:'4  • '•  •'•••■  a-  i'.th  public.  OilJ  p Y.-.OC. 

,,  -* 

’ ' . i* 

V/  i t 

y ‘ ' 1 ' ’ 

■"i'-.r  no  . v . ros’ni  of  • ,,-h-ovady 

■ ’>'•  O'  7:1..  orofr;-,'  If.  f.O4  to  'ol  • 

-•  L.  fc: 

* 5 to  assist  hi r.  in  ? r< • 

7;  ' "ft  ;,v; 

:;1  0'’i' .t  •••'■'•■'!  CO  .'>  : ; . 

! ' : ' -',t.  ,t  ...  i-  ’ y *f 

t^GO  V- % - 
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OX'!  /"  , r C • SWiCOSS  Of  a V DC;  1 . J 01 !; I L 

■ " ...  "'5  .•  i .! r • if  t.i<-  ; radey tos  rc'-’-aln 

■.  'sc*,  .i  fol '.vV  -*n  •;.'Vc:,j.v.r,  is  'he  ;.’oy  fco  disoo"er  ,-f  ton 
’ l'j\v  rrc/rar.  Co?'  disadvantage.'  ore  still  worko.v 
-■  4 1 • •.  dictations  of  the  epployer, 

•.  • *c  ... . . , .••va:.)  is  evaluation--  of  the  leather, 

- • . • \ ; •?  the  retbeds  used  to  presem:  the 

of  .-.uduates  and  eirp'l  oyors  will  determine 
> s',.:.  . • :■  « ir  the  p: and  can  recoirir.end  changes  needed 
. o , iCi.i  curri-.'.’  ion, 

•=.  fo'llou-up  ptwrr.'.?  will  determine  the  need  for  frrtbot 
If  the  inf  i/icar.l  rcoornizoo  the  school  has  a 
itj-rd'.  iatoxost  in  his  wolf^r-e,  it  will  r,e  easier  for 

>“■  0 10V  ; :CVV  C: 

ora  ;<■  ■ '■ .)  ~s taolisli  a folia; -u;j  priv;v>'<:.  is  to 
•.  ■ • r.t.'j  the  student.  If  do, see;  rare 

Vi •'  x h-.-v  undexs r-tindio/';,  the  stndent  will 
to  report  his  progress,  and  to  seek  advice 


-ho  •zltiiraio  ;oal  of  voeitioiinl  education  for  t 
Ivodvontorod  is  to  nra'iCe  students  t: \ th  neons  of 
coni:- '>\1  a. v.,  :<•••  no , ,n.d  this  means  the  etude/”' 

■"■  i:;,-  ccaci.'nt  dconon ic  independence  oce  ;rc 
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ESSENTIAL  REQUIREMENTS 

L EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS  MAY  BE 
ESTABLISHED  IN 


AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION 
COUNCIL  ON  MEDICAL  EDUCATION 

in  collaboration  with 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  MEDICAL 
ASSISTANTS 

OBJECTIVE  The  education  and  health  professions  cooperate 
in  this  program  to  establish  and  maintain  standards  of  ap- 
propriate quality  for  educational  programs  in  the  allied 
health  professions  and  services,  and  to  provide  recognition 
for  educational  programs  which  meet  or  exceed  the  minimal 
standards  outlined  in  these  Essentials. 

These  standards  are  to  be  used  as  a guide  for  the  develop- 
ment and  self-evaluation  of  allied  health  educational  pro- 
grams. Survey  teams  report  on  site  visits,  and  lists  of  the 
accredited  programs  are  published  for  the  information  of 
employers  and  the  public.  Students  for  the  allied  health 
occupations  are  taught  to  work  with  and  under  the  direction 
of  physicians  in  providing  health  care  services  to  patients. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  OCCUPATION  Medical  assistants 
are  broadly  defined  as  individuals  who  assist  qualified  phy- 
sicians in  their  offices  or  other  medical  settings,  perform- 
ing those  administrative  and/or  clinical  duties  delegated 
in  relation  to  the  degree  of  training  and  in  accord  with 
respective  state  laws  governing  such  actions  and  activities. 

Medical  assistants  have  a wide  range  of  duties  in  many 
aspects  of  the  physician’s  practice.  Their  business-admin- 
istrative duties  include  scheduling  and  receiving  patients; 
obtaining  patients’  data;  maintaining  medical  records;  han- 
dling telephone  calls,  correspondence,  reports  and  manu- 
scripts; purchasing  and  maintaining  supplies  and  equip- 
ment; and  assuming  responsibility  for  office  care,  insur- 
ance matters,  office  accounts,  fees  and  collections. 

Their  medical  duties  include  assisting  with  examinations 
and  treatments;  taking  medical  histories;  performing  certain 
diagnostic  tests;  carrying  out  those  laboratory  procedures 
that  can  be  done  in  a physician’s  office;  and  sterilizing 
instruments  and  equipment.  A sufficiently  qualified  medical 
assistant  may  be  responsible  for  personnel  and/or  office 
management. 


A.  Junior  and  community  colleges 

B.  Senior  colleges  and  universities 

C.  Vocational/ technical  schools  and  institutions 

D.  Proprietary  educational  institutions 

E.  Military-based  schools 

The  institution  should  be  accredited  or  otherwise  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Council  on  Medical  Education  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  and  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Medical  Assistants.  The  institution  must 
have  the  necessary  clinical  facilities  and/or  affilia- 
tions. 


IL  CLINICAL  AFFILIATIONS 

A.  In  programs  where  academic  training  and  clinical  ex- 
perience are  not  provided  in  the  same  institution,  ac- 
creditation shall  be  given  to  the  institution  responsible 
for  the  academic  training -student  selection,  curricu- 
lum, academic  credit,  etc. -and  the  educational  ad- 
ministrators shall  be  responsible  for  assuring  that  the 
activities  assigned  to  students  in  the  clinical  setting 
are,  in  fact,  educational. 

B,  The  externship  phase  of  the  educational  program 
should  be  conducted  under  competent  medical  direction, 
preferably  in  a physician’s  office,  and  the  externs  shall 
serve  without  remuneration.  An  effective  ratio  of  stu- 
dents to  supervisory  personnel  should  be  maintained. 

Ill,  FACILITIES 

A.  General-  Adequate  classrooms,  laboratories,  and  ad- 
ministrative offices  should  be  provided  in  accord  with 
accepted  educational  standards. 

B.  Laboratory- Appropriate  equipment  and  supplies  for 
directed  experience  should  be  available  in  sufficient 
quantities  for  student  participation. 

C.  Library -A  library  should  be  readily  accessible  and 
should  contain  an  adequate  supply  of  up-to-date  and 

scientific  books,  periodicals,  and  other  reference  ma-  1 

terials  related  to  the  curriculum. 

D.  Audio-visual  - Adequate,  up-to-date  multi-medh,  and 
audio-visual  equipment,  models,  films  and  other  teach- 
ing aids  should  be  available  for  classroom  instruction. 


IV  } INANC'I  S 

A.  Etnuncial  iCtoun.cs  tor  continued  opciution  ol  the  edu- 
cational program  shall  be  assured  through  regular  in- 
come. 

H.  I he  institution  shall  not  charge  excessive  student  lees. 

C\  Advertising  must  be  appropriate  to  an  educational 
institution. 


V.  FACULTY 

A.  Director  of  the  Educational  Program 

1,  Qualifications -The  education  of  the  program  di- 
rector shall  be  in  accordance  with  state  educa- 
tional standards  but  preferably  augmented  by  ex- 
perience as  a medical  assistant  in  a physician's 
office. 

2.  Responsibilities- In  addition  to  other  assigned  re- 
sponsibilities, the  director  of  the  educational  pro- 
gram should  be  responsible  for  the  organization, 
administration,  periodic  review,  continued  develop- 
ment, and  general  effectiveness  of  the  program, 

B.  Medical  Advisor 

The  medical  advisor  of  the  program  should  provide 
competent  medical  direction  for  general  clinical  in- 
struction. For  each  specialty  offered,  a specialty  ad- 
visory consultant  should  be  provided.  The  medical 
advisor  and  specialty  consultant  should  also  be  respon- 
sible fer  clinical  relationships  with  other  allied  health 
educational  programs  and  should  develop  the  under- 
standing and  support  of  practicing  physicians. 

C.  Change  of  Director 

If  the  director  of  the  educational  program,  the  med- 
ical advisor,  or  an  advisory  consultant  of  a program 
is  changed,  immediate  notification  should  be  sent  to 
the  AMA  Department  of  Allied  Medical  Professions 
and  Services.  The  curriculum  vitae  of  the  new  director, 
giving  the  details  of  his  training,  education,  and  ex- 
perience in  the  field,  must  be  submitted,  and,  if  the 
new  director’s  credentials  are  in  order,  accreditation 
of  the  program  will  be  continued. 

D.  Instructional  Staff 

Teaching  faculty  members  should  be  qualified,  through 
academic  preparation  and/or  experience,  to  teach  the 
subjects  assigned.  A planned  program  for  their  con- 
tinuing education  should  be  provided. 

For  a specialty  curriculum,  the  faculty  should  include 
a nurse-coordinator  with  skills  in  administration,  cur- 
riculum development,  counseling  and  guidance. 

E.  Advisory  Committee 

An  advisory  committee  which  includes  qualified  physi- 
cians), medical  assisUnt(s),  and  a Certified  Medical 
Assistant  if  available,  should  be  appointed  to  assist 
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the  tlmvtors  :ii  continuing  piograni  development  and 
evaluation,  in  tacultv  coordination,  and  in  coordinating 
elective  externship  relationships 

VI.  SI U DENIS 

A.  Selection -Selection  ol  students  should  be  made  in 
accordance  with  the  generally  accepted  practice  ol  the 
institution.  Selection  of  students  for  the  medical  as- 
sisting program  should  be  made  hy  an  Admissions 
Committee  in  cooperation  with  those  responsible  for 
the  educational  program. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  be  high  school  gradu- 
ates or  have  passed  a standard  equivalency  test  or 
college  entrance  examination.  A background  in  social 
and  biological  or  natural  sciences  is  recommended. 

Typing  is  a prerequisite,  with  a proficiency  of  a 
minimum  of  35  words  per  minute.  High  school  courses 
in  English,  mathematics,  natural  sciences,  foreign  lan- 
guage and  electives  are  recommended. 

A pre-entrance  examination  of  candidates  is  also  rec- 
ommended. 

Graduates  of  recognized  programs  in  other  allied 
health  professions  should  be  given  appropriate  credits 
for  courses  already  completed.  It  is  also  recommended 
that  Certified  Medical  Assistants  be  given  appropriate 
credit  for  such  certification  upon  admission  to  the 
program. 

, Admissions  data  should  be  on  file  at  all  times  in  insti- 
tutions sponsoring  the  program. 

B.  Health- Applicants  shall  be  required  to  submit  evi- 
dence of  good  health  and  successful  vaccination.  A 
student  health  service  should  be  available  for  evalu- 
ation and  maintenance  of  the  students’  health. 

C. .  Number -The  number  of  students  enrolled  in  each 

class  should  be  commensurate  with  the  most  effective 
learning  and  teaching  practices  and  should  also  be  con- 
sistent with  acceptable  student-teacher  ratios. 

D.  Counseling- A student  guidance  and  placement  ser- 
vice should  be  available. 


VII.  RECORDS 

Satisfactory  records  should  be  provided  for  all  work  ac- 
complished by  the  student  in  the  training  program.;  Monthly 
and  annual  reports  of  the  work  of  the  department  should  be 
prepared  and  available  for  review.. 

A.  Student 

1.  Transcripts  of  high  school  and  any  college  credits 
and  other  credentials  must  be  available. 

2.  Report  of  medical  examination  upon  admission  and 
record  of  any  subsequent  illness  should  be  retained. 
A report  of  medical  examination,  including  a chest 
film,  should  be  kept  on  record. 


1 A lcco,tl  ‘>1  cLins  and  ];ihoiiiiiii\  participation  and 
accomplishment  <>!  each  student  should  be  main- 
tained m auoidarue'  with  the  requirements  of  the 
institution 

4 Attendance'  must  be  suitably  recorded. 

5.  Copies  of  practical  and  written  examinations  should 
be  maintained  and  evaluated  periodically, 

B.  Curriculum 

I-  A copy  of  the  complete  curriculum  should  be  kept 
on  file. 

2.  Copies  of  course  outlines,  class  schedules,  directed 
experience,  schedules,  and  teaching  plans  should  be 
on  file  and  available  for  review. 

C,  Externship 

I An  accurate  record  system  of  dates  and  location 
of  externship  should  be  provided. 

2.  A satisfactory  method  for  evaluating  the  ex  tern - 
ship  should  be  maintained. 

VI 1L  CURRICULUM 

A.  I he  minimal  length  of  the  educational  program  for 
a medical  assistant  Grade  I,  should  total  one  aca- 
demic year  or  equivalent. 

Ihe  minimal  length  of  the  educational  program  for 
a medical  assistant,  Grade  II,  should  total  two  aca- 
demic years  or  equivalent. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  education  of  a medical  as- 
sistant, Grade  II,  include  the  study  of  the  following: 
humanities  and  social  sciences,  English,  history  or  Gov- 
ernment, economics  and  philosophy. 

Additional  time  may  be  required  for  certain  specialty 
electives  as  prescribed  in  the  supplemental  curricu- 
lum guidelines  for  the  respective  specialty. 

B,  Instructions  should  follow  a planned  outline  which 
includes: 

1.  Assignment  of  appropriate  instructional  materials. 

2.  Classroom  presentations,  discussions,  and  demon- 
strations. 

.3.  Supervised  practice  of  basic  procedures. 

4.  Examinations,  tests  and  quizes  both  oral  and 
written  for  didactic  and  clinical  aspects  of  the 
program. 

5.  Supervised  externships  (see  II,  Part  B). 

C„  General  courses  or  topics  of  study,  didactic  and 
clinical. 

(NOTE:  Specific  suggestions  are  available  in  Guide- 
lines Jbr  general  and  for  specialty  programs  as  a 
supplement  to  these  Essmtials.) 

f.  Anatomy  and  Physiology 

2.  Medical  Terminology 

3.  Medical  Law  and  Ethics 


4.  Psychology 

5.  C ommunications  tOial  and  Written  i 

6 Medical  Assistant  Administrative  Pioeedures 
7.  Bookkeeping  and  Insurance 

K.  Medical  Assistant  Clinical  Proceduies 

9.  Externship 

10,  Electives 

I).  A synopsis  of  the  complete  curriculum  should  be  kept 
on  file,  fhis  instructional  program  should  include  the 
rotation  of  assignments,  the  outline  of  the  instruction 
supplied,  and  lists  of  multi-media  instructional  aids 
used  to  augment  the  experience  of  the  student. 

IX.  ADMINISTRATION 

A.  Catalog- An  official  publication  including  a descrip- 
tion of  the  curriculum  should  be  issued  at  least  bi- 
ennially. It  should  include  information  regarding  the 
organization  of  the  program,  a brief  description  of 
required  courses,  names  and  academic  rank  of  fac- 
ulty, entrance  requirements,  tuition  and  fees,  and  in- 
formation concerning  physicians’  offices  and  other 
facilities  used  for  externships. 

B.  Accreditation  - The  evaluation  (including  survey  team 
visits)  of  an  institution  or  educational  program  can  only 
be  initiated  by  the  express  invitation  of  the  chief  admini- 
strator of  the  sponsoring  institution  or  his  officially  de- 
signated representative.  (This  is  embodied  in  the  filing 
of  an  official  application.) 

C.  Withdrawal -The  institution  may  withdraw  its  request 
for  initial  accreditation  at  any  time  (even  after  evalu- 
ation) prior  to  final  action.  The  AMA  Council  on  Med- 
ical Education  and  the  American  Association  of  Med- 
ical Assistants  may  withdraw  accreditation  when  the 
following  conditions  prevail: 

L.  The  educational  program  is  not  maintained  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  standards  outlined  above,  or  in 
the  “Supplemental  Guidelines”  in  the  case  of  spe- 
cialty programs,  or 

2.  There  are  no  students  in  the  program  for  two  con- 
secutive years. 

Accreditation  is  revoked  only  after  advance  notice  has 
been  given  to  the  head  of  the  institution  that  such  action 
is  contemplated,  and  the  reason  therefore,  sufficient  to 
permit  timely  response  and  the  use  ot  established  pro- 
cedures for  appeal  and  review. 

D.  Re-evaluation 

1.  Review-The  head  of  the  institution  being  evaluated 
is  given  the  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  factual  part  of  the  report  prepared  by  the  visit- 
ing si.rvey  team,  and  to  comment  on  its  accuracy 
before  final  action  is  taken, 

2.  Appeal -At  the  request  of  the  head  of  the  institution, 
a re-survey  may  be  made.  Accreditation  decisions 
may  be  appealed  by  letter  to  the  Council  on  Medical 
Education  of  the  American  Medical  Association. 
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f.  Reports- An  annual  report  should  be  made  b\  the 
institution  to  the  AM  A and  the  American  Association 
of  Medical  Assistants.  A report  lorm  is  provided, 
which  should  be  completed,  signed  by  the  Director  ot 
the  Educational  Program,  and  returned  promptly. 

E.  Re-survey- 1 he  AM  A and  the  American  Association 
of  Medical  Assistants  will  periodically  re-survey  edu- 
cational programs  for  consultation  and  re-evaluation. 

X.  APPLICATION  AND  INQUIRIES 

A.  Accreditation- Application  for  accreditation^  a pro- 
gram should  be  made  to: 

Department  of  Allied  Medical  Professions  and 
Services 

Division  of  Medical  Education 
American  Medical  Association 
535  North  Dearborn  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60610 


B.  Careers -Inquiries  icgarding  career  information  should 
be  addressed  to- 

American  Association  of  Medical  Assistants 
I East  Wacker  Drive  - Suite  1510 
Chicago,  Illinois  60601 

C.  Certification- Inquiries  regarding  certification  ot 
qualified  graduates  of  the  accredited  program  should 
be  addressed  to: 

Certifying  Board  of  the  American  Association  of 
Medical  Assistants 
I East  Wacker  Drive  - Suite  1510 
Chicago,  Illinois  60601 
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GUIDELINES 

FOR  A CURRICULUM  IN  MEDICAL  ASSISTING 
(Grades  I and  II) 


BASIC  COURSES  IN  MEDICAL  ASSISTING 


Listed  below  are  the  basic  courses  (I  through  9)  which  should  be  taken  by  all 
medical  assisting  students,  whether  they  are  enrolled  in  a one-year,  two-year 
or  specialty  medical  assisting  program.  Graduates  of  a two-year  program  may 
be  expected  to  assume  greater  responsibility  in  the  medical  office  than  the 
one-year  graduates. 


These  nine  basic  courses  may  be  incorporated  in  a one-year  program.  The  courses 
are  intended  to  provide  the  student  with  the  background  and  skills  that  will  en- 
able her* to  perform  a wide  variety  of  work  in  a medical  facility.  In  many  instances, 
the  ability  to  handle  the  tasks  effectively  will  depend  on  the  knowledge  acquired  in 
more  than  one  course. 

In  a two-year  program,  provision  should  be  made  for  courses  in  the  humanities,  social 
sciences  and  other  electives  leading  to  an  associate  arts  degree  or  a twc-year 
certificate. 

It  is  suggested  that  in  the  second  year  some  advanced  work  be  offered  in  anatomy 
and  physiology,  medical  transcription,  and  the  development  of  supervisory  and/or 
management  ability.  If  the  student  wishes  to  pursue  a specialty,  electives  re- 
lating to  that  field  would  be  offered  the  second  year.  It  is  at  the  discretion  of 
the  school  to  offer  the  externship  to  two-year  students  in  either  their  first  or 
second  year. 

1.  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY 

The  student  should  have  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  various  systems  of  the 
body  and  principles  of  human  physiology  so  that  she  can  understand  the  health 
problems  of  the  patient  and  the  physician’s  diagnosis  and  treatment.  In  addi- 
tion, this  knowledge  will  enable  her  to  eliminate  obvious  errors  in  the  trans- 
cription of  medical  records. 

2 . MEDICAL  TERMINOLOGY 


ihe  student  should  have  a knowledge  of  the  basic  structure  of  medical  words, 
including  prefixes,  suffixes,  roots,  and  combining  forms  and  plurals.  She 
should  study  the  pronunciation,  spelling,  and  definition  of  medical  terms. 
Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  building  a professional  vocabulary  required  for 
working  in  a medical  facility  concerned  with  diagnosis  of  ailments  and  the 
treatment  of  patients. 


^Although  there  are  a few  male  medical  assistants,  a great  percentage  of  them  are 
women.  Therefore,  the  feminine  pronoun  has  been  deemed  more  appropriate  for  use 
here. 
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3 . MEDICAL  LAW  AND  ETHICS 

The  student  should  be  given  an  introduction  to  medical  law  so  that  she  has  an 
understanding  of  the  legal  relationship  of  the  physician  and  patient,  the 
creation  and  termination  of  a contract,  professional  liability,  malpractice, 
tort  liability,  breach  of  contract,  and  the  Medical  Practice  Acts.  Emphasis 
should  be  given  to  professional  attitude?  and  behavior  and  the  fundamentals 
Qf  meeting  the  special  needs  of  patients  so  that  the  student  is  aware  of  the 
physician’s  legal  responsibilities  in  the  practice  of  medicine  and  her  own 
legal  relationship  in  this  area. 

The  student  should  have  a geneial  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  types  of 
medica.  practice,  such  as  individual  private  practice;  partnerships  or  other 
group  practice;  and  types  of  medical  care,  such  as  family  practitioner,  special- 
ist, comprehensive  care,  and  government  medical  care  programs. 

The  student  should  be  given  a brief  introduction  to  the  history  of  medicine, 
including  great  men  of  medicine  and  their  contributions  in  order  to  develop 
a kinship  and  pride  in  the  medical  profession. 

4.  PSYCHOLOGY  (Human  relations,  patient  contact,  public  relations) 

The  student  should  study  the  fundamentals  of  phychology  which  involve  individ- 
ual differences,  emotions,  motivations,  frustrations,  and  aspects  of  mental 
health  so  that  she  will  understand  and  inter-act  properly  with  her  physician- 
employer,  co-workers,  patients,  and  the  public. 

5.  COMMUNICATIONS  (0ra3  and  Written) 

The  student  should  be  instructed  in  the  fundamentals  of  listening,  speaking, 
and  writing  clearly  and  effectively;  a knowledge  of  proper  telephone  techniques; 
and  competence  in  taking  medical  histories  to  develop  in  the  student  quick  and 
accurate  perception  and  tactful,  clear  response. 

6.  MEDICAL  ASSISTANT  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROCEDURES* 

The  student  should  develop  proficiency  in  patient  reception;  appointment 
scheduling;  handling  mail,  medical  records  and  filing,  business  correspond arce, 
medical  dictation  and/or  machine  transcription;  office  management  practices; 
record-keeping  and  filing.  A sufficiently  qualified  medical  assistant  may  be 
responsible  for  personnel  and/or  office  management. 

7.  BOOKKEEPING  AND  INSURANCE 

The  student  should  have  a knowledge  of  the  fundamentals  of  bookkeeping,  includ- 
ing the  entering  of  daily  transactions;  billing;  collection  and  banking  pro- 
cedures; preparing  payroll  and  necessary  government  forms  such  as  withholding, 
F.I.C.A.,  unemployment  and  state  disability.  She  sould  also  possess  a know- 
ledge of  private,  group  and  government  insurance  programs  and  the  ability  to 
complete  the  required  forms. 

* Typing  is  a pre-requisite,  with  a proficiency  of  a minimum  of  35  words  per  minute. 
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8.  MEDICAL  ASSISTANT  CLINICAL  PROCEDURES 

The  student  should  study  and  understand  the  principles  of  microbiology,  with 
lectures  and  laboratory  experience  in  the  following: 

Examination  Room  Techniques 

The  student  should  have  an  understanding  and  proficiency  in  preparing  a 
patient  tor  examination  (positioning,  draping):  taking  and  recording  tempera- 
ture, blood  pressure,  pulse,  and  respiration;  assisting  the  physician  with 
examination,  treatment,  and  minor  surgery;  caring  for  the  examining  room  (pre- 
paration for  examination,  treatment  or  minor  surgery),  and  cleaning  up  after 
the  doctor  has  finished. 

Practice  and  Techniques  of  Sterilization  Procedures 

The  student  should  have  a knowledge  of  the  methods  of  sanitation,  asepsis,  and 
sterilization,  as  well  as  practical  experience  to  apply  these  principles. 

Care  of  Equipment  and  Suppl ies 

The  student  should  know  how  and  when  to  order  supplies;  how  to  store  them 
safely  and  efficiently:  and  how  and  when  to  dispose  of  them  safely  when  necessary. 
She  should  be  well  acquainted  with  the  drug  and  narcotic  laws;  know  how  to  safe- 
ly  store  and  inventory  drugs;  be.  informed  about  records  on  drugs  that  must  be 
kept;  be  familiar  with  medical  office  equipment  and  know  how  to  care  for  it. 

Emergencies 

The  studenc  should  be  able  to  recognize  emergency  situations,  know  the  proper 
course  of  action  with  different  types  of  emergencies,  and  apply  first  aid 
techniques  if  necessary . 

Laboratory  Orientation 

The  student  should  have  a basic  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  purpose, 
techniques  and  recording  01  laboratory  procedures  commonly  performed  in  a 
physician's  office,  including  X-rays,  physiotherapy,  electrocardiography, 
basal  metabolism,  and  collection  of  specimens. 

9 . EXTERNSHIP 


The  student  should  have  a review  and  rotation  sequence  of  practical  experience 
in  offices  of  qualified  physicians  and/or  accredited  hospitals  selected  by 
the  school.  This  should  be  a part  of  her  total  training  and  an  evaluation  of 
her  performance  with  a grade  should  be  a part  of  her  record.  The  student  is 
to  receive  no  remuneration  during  this  externship  period. 
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DUTIES  OF  A MEDICAL  ASSISTANT 


Listed  beiov;  are  the  duties  performed  by  one  or  more  medical  assistants  in  the 
average  medical  office; 

1.  Effectively  schedule  appointments  (in  person  and  by  telephone). 

2. ^  Puli  patients’  files  tor  day’s  appointments. 

3.  Receive  patients. 

4.  Take  and  record  patient's  statistical  data  and  medical  history  at 

request  of  the  doctor. 

5.  Prepare  and  drape  patients  for  examination. 

6.  Take  blood  pressures  and  temperatures  and  weigh  patients. 

7.  At  the  doctor’s  request  and  under  his  supervision: 

a.  Collect  blood  samples  for  testing. 

b.  Take  ECC’s. 

c.  Perform  basal  metabolism  tests. 

8.  Assist  the  doctor  with  patient  examinations,  treatment  and  minor  surgery. 

9.  Give  certain  medications  and  Injections  under  the  doctor’s  supervision. 

10.  Explain  the  nature  of  examination,  diagnostic  tests,  and/or  treatment  to 

the  patient  at  doctor’s  request. 

11.  Know  how  to  handle  patierts  when  doctor  is  away  from  the  office. 

12.  Assist  in  the  collection  of  specimens  (Pap  smears,  throat  cultures). 

13.  Set  up  patients’  files;  enter  notes  or  make  corrections  on  records;  review 

them  for  completeness  and  accuracy. 

14.  Review,  separate  and  purge  medical  record  files  as  instructed. 

15.  Obtain  patient’s  signature  on  permission  forms  (to  release  records,  to 

operate,  or  to  perform  diagnostic  procedures). 

16.  Arrange  hospital  admissions  and/or  laboratory  and  X-ray  procedures,  as 

requested  by  the  doctor,  and  advise  patients  accordingly. 

17.  Schedule  surgeries. 

18.  Prepare  medical  records  from  information  provided  by  the  doctor. 

19.  Perform  simple  routine  laboratory  procedures  (urinalysis,  simple  blood 

tests);  collect  and  prepare  specimens  for  transportation  to  laboratory. 

20.  Record  and  maintain  laboratory.  X-ray  and  ECG  data  on  patients’  records. 

21.  Instruct  patients  regarding  proper  preparation  for  tests  ordered  by  the  doctor. 

22.  Prepare  and  replenish  supplies  in  doctor’s  bag  so  that  it  is  in  constant 

readiness . 

23.  Sterilize  instruments  and  assume  maintenance  of  diagnostic  equipment. 

24.  Dispose  of  contaminated  and  disposable  items. 

25.  Receive  and  organize  the  handling  of  medication  samples. 

26.  Order  office,  laboratory,  and  medical  supplies,  and  maintain  inventory  of 

all  three. 

27.  Handle  emergencies: 

a.  Know  how  to  reach  the  doctor  when  he  is  out  of  the  office. 

b.  Sec1,  help  from  qualified  nurse  or  another  physician. 

c.  Describe  nature  of  patient’s  illness  or  injury. 

d.  Position  patient  in  safe  and  comfortable  position. 

e.  Apply  first  aid  if  necessary. 

f.  Call  poison  control  center. 

g.  Arrange  for  hospital  emergency  room  treatment. 

h.  Explain  doctor’s  unavailability  to  patients  in  reception  room. 
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DUTIES  OF  A MEDICAL  ASSISI ANT  - Continued 


28.  Handle  the  telephone: 

a.  Check  with  answering  service  and  record  messages. 

b.  Make  appointments . 

c.  Make  calls  for  the  doctor. 

d.  Receive  calls  from  patients,  laboratories*  other  physicians, 

solicitors,  and  the  doctor* s family. 

e.  Answer  questions  concerning  the  patient*s  illness  and  the  doctor’s 

fees  and  hours. 

f.  Take  laboratory  reports. 

29.  Deal  with  representatives  of  pharmaceutical  companies,  equipment 

manufacturers,  other  physicians,  doctor’s  family,  and  other  callers. 

30.  Handle  children  accompanying  patients. 

31.  Supervise  maintenance  personnel  (cleaning  and  other),  and  see  that  the 

office  is  kept  in  neat,  attractive  and  sanitary  condition  at  all  times* 

32.  Supervise  other  office  personnel. 

33.  Handle  correspondence: 

a.  Incoming: 

(1)  Open  and  sort  mail,  screening  it  in  accord  with  doctor's  wishes. 

(2)  Flag  important  mail  to  his  attention. 

(3)  Summarize  articles  and  other  materials  as  requested . 

b.  Outgoing: 

(1)  Answer  doctor's  routine  mail,  upon  instruction  from  him  as  to 

handling. 

(2)  Take  medical  dictation. 

(3)  Transcribe  shorthand  or  machine  dictation. 

(4)  Type  all  correspondence,  including  medical  reports  to  other 

doctors,  insurance  reports,  and  other  types  of  reports. 

34.  File  all  correspondence  and  medical  records,  including  X-rays,  and  ECG's. 

35.  Operate  business  machines  and  assume  responsibility  for  their  maintenance. 

36.  Arrange  meetings,  conferences  and/or  travel  accommodations. 

37.  Perform  daily  posting  of  charges  and  collections. 

38.  Prepare  monthly  statements. 

39.  Handle  payments  by  cash  and/or  check  and  make  out  receipts. 

40.  Assist  with  follow-up  collections. 

41.  Handle  credit  arrangements  with  patients. 

42.  Keep  financial  records  (daily  record  of  charges  and  payments;  records  of 

accounts  receivable;  trial  balance;  monthly  profit  and  loss  sheet). 

43.  Prepare  payroll  and  any  necessary  government  forms  (withholding,  F.I.C.A. , 

unemployment,  state  disability). 

44.  Pay  professional  bills. 

45.  Assume  all  banking  duties  (regular  deposits,  reconciling  bank  statements). 

46.  Prepare  information  for  accountant  for  tax  returns. 

47.  Discuss  and  explain  doctor's  fees  to  patients. 

48.  Accept,  endorse  and  record  checks  received  for  payment  on  account. 

49.  Establish  and  control  petty  cash  fund. 

50.  Discuss  and  explain  insurance  coverage  to  patients. 
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DUTIES  OF  A MEDICAL  ASSISTANT  - Continued 

51.  Complete  insurance  forms: 

a.  Indemnity  insurance  forms  for  patients  to  submit  his  claim. 

b.  Forms  for  filing  assigned  insurance  claims. 

c.  Medicare  payment  request  forms. 

d.  Medicaid  claim  forms. 

e.  Workmen fs  compensation  forms. 

f.  Blue  Shield  payment  request  forms. 

52.  Review  and,  if  necessary,  appeal  insurance  disallowances  to  achieve 

satisfactory  resolution. 

53.  Gather  data  to  complete  statutory  reports  for  government  agencies. 

54.  Attend  meetings  and  participate  in  community  activities  related  to 

the  doctors  practice. 
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December,  1969 


The  President 
The  White  House 
Washington,  D C. 

Dear  Mr.  President: 

In  the  following  report  your  Task  Force  on  Highway  Safety  undertakes  to 
respond  to  your  charge  to  it  to: 


This  report  represents  the  conclusions  of  the  diverse  membership  of  the 
Task  Force.  The  Task  Force  has  approved  and  endorsed  this  report,  althoug1  no 
single  member  necessarily  agrees  precisely  with  every  specific  statement  or  the 
precise  wording  of  each  recommendation,  Atthough  there  were  some  differences 
of  viewpoint  within  the  Task  Force,  we  arrived  at  essentially  complete  agreement 
The  recommendations  herein  represent  our  best  judgment,  after  two  months  of 
intensive  Task  Force  and  staff  activity.  Broadly,  we  have  concluded  there  is  no 
simple  answer  to  the  problem  of  highway  safety  - nor  wilt  any  singte  new  develop- 
ment in  technology  or  in  social  and  economic  organization  suffice  in  abating  the 
problem.  However,  we  are  convinced  that  significant  progress  can  be  made  in 
improving  highway  safety  despite  the  fact  that  the  country  is  not,  today,  pro- 
gressing as  it  should.  Our  report  describes  the  steps  that  we  consider  essential 
to  further  improvement.  We  have  further  concluded  that  although  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Federal  government  is  great,  Federat  action  atone  cannot  brii-g  about 
improved  highway  safety.  Rather  there  must  be  innovative  action  by  many  institu- 
tions and  agencies,  very  importantty  by  government  at  the  state  and  local  level,  and 
by  the  private  sector.  We  have  proposed  many  specific  improvements  ar  well  as 
some  new  approaches. 

We  have  addressed  ourselves  principally  to  the  questions  of  objectives  (or 
goals),  policy,  strategy,  and  broad  programmatic  considerations  which  we  regard  to 
be  constructive.  The  report  delineates  a course  of  action  which,  we  are  persuaded, 
the  government  (Federal,  state,  and  local)  and  the  private  sector  can  join.  Such  a 
joining  of  forces  is  essential  to  success. 

We  respectfulty  submit  our  report  in  the  hope  that  it  W’U  be  of  assistance 
to  you,  to  other  officials,  to  business  and  civic  leadership,  and  to  the  nation  as  a 
whole  in  improving  highway  safety. 


T*HFof«  FRANKLIN  M KREML lOwrfrunl.  WILUAMJ  HARRIS  JR  GEORGE  W BARTON  ROYO  CHAPIN.  JR  JOhnJ  COnGER, 

harmere  oavis. sherman g finesilver.  harry o holt  ross  a McFarland  marion e martin  thomasc  morrill  hdwaropyle 


Appraise  the  effectiveness  of  present  highway  safety  programs; 
Suggest  how  such  programs  might  be  improved  or  better 
coordinated;  and  Determine  what  actions  might  be  taken  to 
further  increase  the  effectiveness  of  our  highway  safety  efforts. 


Sherman  G.  Finesilver 


Franklin  M.,  Kreml,  Chairman 
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October  23,  1969 


The  White  House 


The  President  today  announced  the  establishment  of  another  in 
the  present  series  of  Task  Forces  to  assist  the  Administration  with  ideas 
and  recommendations  for  1970  and  beyond.  Franklin  M.  Kreml,  Vice 
President  of  Northwestern  University  has  been  named  Chairman  of  the 
Task  Force  on  Highway  Safety.  The  Task  Force  will  consider  the  effec- 
tiveness of  present  highway  safety  programs,  recommend  how'  such  pro- 
grams might  be  improved  or  better  coordinated,  and  advise  on  what 
actions  might  be  taken  to  increase  further  the  effectiveness  of  our  nation's 
highway  safety  efforts. 

The  Task  Force  was  characterized  by  Arthur  Burns,  Counsellor  to 
the  President,  as  a broac  representative  group  which  can  greatly  assist 
in  the  identification  of  .ital  problems  in  this  critically  important  area 
and  recommend  realistic  solutions. 


The  members  of  the  Task  Force 

Mr.  Franklin  M.  Kreml,  Chairman 
Vice  President 
Planning  and  Development 
Northwestern  University 
Evanston,  Illinois 

Mr.  George  W.;  Bar  f on,  President 
Barton-Aschman  Associates,  Inc. 

Chicago,  Illinois 

Mr.  Rov  D.  Chapin,  Jr. 

Chairman  of  the  Board 
American  Motors  Corporation 
Detroit,  Michigan 

Dr,  John  J,  Conger 
Vice  President  for  Medical  Affairs 
University  of  Colorado  Medical  Center 
Denver,  Colorado 

Mr.  Harmer  E.  Davis 
Director,  Institute  of  Transportation 
and  Traffic  Engineering 
University  of  California 
Richmond,  California 

The  Honorable  Sherman  G.  Fine- 
silver,  Denver  District  Judge 
District  Court 
Denver,  Colorado 


on  Highway  Safety  are : 

Dr.  William  J.  Harris,  Jr.  (Secre- 
tary)* 

Assistant  Director-Technology 
Columbus  Laboratories 
Battellc  Memorial  Institute 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  Harry  D.  Holt,  President 
American  Automobile  Association 
Stockton,  California 

Dr.  Ross  A.  McFarland 
Guggenheim  Professor  of  Aerospace 
Health  and  Safety 
School  of  Public  Health 
Harvard  University 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

Miss  Marion  E.  Martin,  Commissioner 
Department  of  Labor  and  Industry 
State  of  Maine 
Augusta,  Maine 

Mr.  Thomas  C,  Morrill 
Vice  President 

State  Farm  Mutual  Automobile 
Insurance  Company 
Bloomington,  Illinois 

Mr.  Howard  Pyle,  President 
National  Safety  Council 
Chicago,  Illinois 


* Presently  Vice  President— Research  and  Test,  Association  of  American  Railroads. 
Washington  D.C, 
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Executive  Summary 


THE  PROBLEM 

The  highway  transport  system  is  a classic  example  of  a tech- 
nological development  that  results  in  great  benefits  but  also  creates 
serious  problems  for  society.  Our  physical  mobility  derives  largely  from 
widespread  ownership  of  motor  vehicles.  Vehicles  have  become  deeply 
enmeshed  in  the  total  fabric  of  our  society,  important  beyond  the  function 
they  were  designed  to  perform.  However,  motor  vehicles  are  associated 
with  property  damage,  injury,  and  an  appalling  loss  of  life. 

In  1934,  there  were  16.8  fatalities  per  100  million  vehicle  miles.  By 
1961,  this  rate  had  fallen  to  5.16.  The  rate  has  varied  within  the  range 
of  5.1  to  5.7  during  the  past  decade,  but  the  number  of  vehicle-miles 
driven  has  increased  and,  thus,  total  fatalities  have  increased.  The  num- 
ber of  personal  injuries  and  the  amount  of  economic  losses  have  increased 
more  rapidly  than  total  deaths  and  have  a major  impact  on  the  economy 
and  on  our  total  society. 

In  1968,  there  were  crashes  involving  about  26  million  vehicles  which 
resulted  in  55,000  deaths.  It  is  estimated  that  2 million  persons  suffered 
physical  injuries,  including  1 70,000  permanent  disabilities.  The  economic, 
losses  amounted  to  more  than  $10  billion,  more  than  half  of  which  arose 
from  damage  to  automobiles. 

If  the  current  rates  arc  maintained,  there  will  be  continuing  increases 
in  the  absolute  number  of  deaths,  injuries,  and  economic  losses. 


THE  DIFFUSE  RESPONSIBILITY 

Highway  transportation  is  a very  complex  phenomenon  that  pervades 
our  entire  society.  Responsibility  for  those  elements  that  deal  with  high- 
way safety  rests  with  many  levels  of  government  and  in  different  depart- 
ments, as  well  as  many  components  of  the  private  sector. 

The  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  has  em- 
powered the  Federal  government  to  establish  standards  for  the  design 
and  construction  of  safer  vehicles. 

The  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966  has  empowered  the  Federal  govern- 
ment to  assist  state  and  local  governments  in  their  safety  programs. 

1 


2 

State  and  local  governments  have  the  basic  legal  responsibility  for 
most  governmental  operating  functions  associated  with  highway  safety 
except  for  the  standards  controlling  the  original  design  of  the  vehicle. 
They  build  and  maintain  roads;  inspect  and  license  vehicles;  educate  and 
license  drivers;  establish  and  enforce  laws;  arrest,  try,  and  sentence  of- 
fenders, The  management  of  these  functions  at  the  state  and  local  level 
is  dispersed  and  therefore  difficult,  As  a result  of  Federal  standards,  each 
state  now  has  a governor’s  representative  for  highway  safety  who  is 
achieving  some  measure  of  coordination,  but  more  remains  to  be  done  to 
improve  management, 

Manufacturers  in  the  private  sector  arc  resposiblc  for  building  vehicles; 
individual  owners  are  responsible  for  their  operation  and  maintenance, 
While  compliance  with  standards  and  regulations  is  essential,  many 
aspects  of  highway  safety  are  dependent  on  public  understanding  and 
commitment— they  cannot  l>c  legislated  into  being  but  may  be  brought 
about  through  public  education, 


RECOMMENDATIONS 
Goals  for  the  Nation 

The  national  goal  for  the  short  term  (about  5 years)  should  be: 

• To  prevent  any  further  increase  in  the  actual  number  of  deaths  and 
injuries  resulting  from  highway  accidents, 

• To  hold  the  growth  in  economic  loss  to  a rate  no  greater  than  the 
rate  of  economic  growth  in  the  U,S, 

The  longer  term  national  goal  should  be : 

• A progressive  reduction  in  the  number  of  deaths  and  injuries  and 
the  economic  losses  associated  with  accidents. 


The  President  and  the  Congress 
It  is  recommended  that: 

( 1 ) The  President  designate  highway  safety  as  a major  national  goal 

(2)  The  President  issue  a special  message  on  highway  safety  to  the 
Congress  for  support  and  to  the  public  for  commitment, 

(3)  The  President  allocate  adequate  resources  to  Federal  programs 

(4)  The  Congress  appropriate  adequate  funds  for  the  support  of 
programs 
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1.  Federal-State  Inters  ion 

( 1 ) The  need  for  more  adequate  funding  of  the  National  Highway 
Safety  Bureau  and  the  safety  programs  of  the  Federal  Highway  Admin- 
istration in  the  near  term  is  evident,  As  a first  step,  limitations  should  he 
removed  on  the  use  of  funds  for  which  the  National  Highway  Safety 
Bureau  has  been  given  obligational  authority  and  which  are  within  the 
President's  recommended  budget,  As  funds  are  spent  at  a level  closer  to 
the  amount  authorized,  an  assessment  of  accomplishments  should  enable 
a more  realistic  evaluation  of  the  contributions  to  be  expected  from 
further  increases  in  funding.  Ultimately  Federal,  state,  and  local  pro- 
grams must  be  expanded  if  the  recommended  goals  are  to  be  achieved, 

(2)  As  proved  countermeasures  are  developed,  some  Federal  funds 
now  designated  for  the  construction  of  new  roads  should  lie  reallocated 
to  the  NHSB  for  highway-safety  programs  as  well  as  to  safety  programs 
of  FHWA  in  order  to  achieve  better  balance  between  efforts  directed 
toward  the  greater  convenience  of  the  driver  and  those  directed  toward 
a reduction  of  fatalities,  injuries,  accidents,  and  resultant  property 
damage, 

(3)  The  severe  limitation  on  the  level  of  the  NHSB  staff  is  as  impor- 
tant as  the  fiscal  limitation,  The  present  staff  level  at  NHSB  appears  to 
be  inadequate  to  carry  out  the  responsibilities  assigned.  The  staff  has 
been  too  small  to  make  full  use  of  research  on  highway  safety  sponsored 
by  the  government,  Approval  to  enhance  staff  size  and  capability  now, 
and  as  the  NHSB  safety  program  levels  increase,  is  essential  if  the  high- 
way-safety program  is  to  receive  adequate  professional  attention  at  the 
Federal  level  and  if  funds  are  to  be  used  in  a way  that  will  maximize 
public  benefits, 

(4)  Criteria  for  the  allocation  of  Federal  aid  to  the  states  for  highway 
safety  are  in  critical  need  of  reexamination  if  the  nation  is  to  be  best 
served  with  the  funds  available,  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
present  basis  for  such  allocation  leaves  much  to  l>e  desired  in  terms  of 
improving  the  rate  of  return  (safer  highway  transportation)  on  the  in- 
vestment of  public  funds,  Special  attention  should  be  paid  at  all  levels 
of  government  to: 

• The  increased  use  of  objective  evaluation  in  the  operating  programs 

• The  encouragement  of  new  approaches,  and  their  test  and  evaluation 

• The  encouragement  of  innovation  through  adequate  flexibility  in 
the  application  of  standards, 

(5)  Study  should  be  given  to  the  possibility  of  establishing  an  incen- 
tive system  that  will  relate  Federal  aid  to  some  overall  measure  of  safety 
improvement,  Under  such  a system  each  state  would  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive from  Federal  funds  incentive  payments  for  reduction  in  deaths, 
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injuries,  accidents,  and  property  damage  as  measured  by  an  appropriate 
accident  index.  Care  must  be  taken  to  use  a standard  method  of  collect- 
ing  and  reporting  data  that  are  used  in  calculating  the  index.  Such  a 
system  should  l)e  considered  as  supplementing,  not  replacing,  existing 
bases  for  Federal  payment  that  now  require  compliance  with  Federal 
standards.  Such  a system  would  require  that  further  attention  be  given 
to  the  relative  effectiveness  of  countermeasures  available  to  the  states  in 
reducing  deaths,  injuries,  and  property  damage. 

(6)  Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  establishment  of  an  appro- 
priate office  at  the  state  level  to  monitor  and  perform  evaluation  and 
compliance  functions  so  as  io  assure  that  highway-safety  funds  are  used 
in  a way  that  maximizes  results. 

(7)  Immediate  action  should  be  taken  by  the  states  and  the  Federal 
government  to  initiate  studies  of  improved  means  to  manage  and  admin- 
ister highway-safety  programs  at  the  state  and  local  levels. 


2.  Government-Private  Sector  Interaction 

( 1 ) Increased  coordination  and  cooperation  among  the  safety  insti- 
tutions in  the  private  sector  should  be  encouraged.  Joint  program  plan- 
ning should  be  used  more  often.  Major  funding  sources  should  cooperate 
to  improve  and  strengthen  the  services  of  the  organizations  they  support, 
as  well  as  to  encourage  coordinated  and/or  cooperative  interorganiza- 
tional  efforts. 

(2)  The  Federal  Government  should  encourage  private-sector  or- 
ganizations to  engage  in  innovation,  research,  development,  and  the 
provision  of  training  and  similar  services,  and  should  enlist  the  coopera- 
tion and  service  of  private  organizations  in  the  program  to  attain  national 
goals  for  improved  highway  safety. 

(3)  Automobile  casualty  insurance  provides  some  economic  incen- 
tives and  penalties  to  encourage  accident-free  driving  and  discourage 
driving  conducive  to  accidents.  This  important  educational  force  should 
be  increased  in  effectiveness  by  suitable  means. 


3.  Highways 

( 1 ) Accelerated  action  on  safety  through  work  in  the  highway  area 
will  require  financial  resources.  These  may  be  provided  by  one  or  more 
of  the  following  alternatives: 

• Increasing  highway-user  taxes  for  highway  construction  and  their 
allocation  to  safety  programs  in  the  highway  area 


• Extending  the  deadline  for  completing  the  Interstate  System,  with 
a commensurate  extension  in  the  life  of  the  Federal  Highway  Trust 
Fund,  which  earmarks  Federal  user  taxes  for  highway  construction 
and  improvement 

* Assigning  funds  for  correction  of  highway  deficiencies  in  order  of 
priorities  utilizing  such  factors  as  their  accident  record,  the  oppor- 
tunity and  feasibility  of  improving  that  record,  the  volume  of  traffic 
being  served,  the  capacity  of  the  roadway,  and  the  anticipated  acci- 
dent reduction  per  dollars  expended. 

(2)  Flexibility  should  be  allowed  in  the  application  of  safety-design 
standards  to  Federal-aid  systems  other  than  the  Interstate  System  until 
cost-effectiveness  studies  establish  the  merit  of  the  uniform  application 
of  these  standards. 

(3)  Vigorous  and  judicious  execution  of  the  ‘‘spot  improvement” 
program  should  be  continued, 

(4)  The  implementation  of  the  TOPICS  program  should  be  ex- 
pedited, This  will  require  the  enlisting  of  greater  support  from  municipal 
governments  and  the  greatest  practicable  simplification  of  administrative 
processes, 

(5)  Innovation  in  the  design  of  urban  thoroughfares  should  be  en- 
couraged. Innovation  should  be  directed  toward  partial  access  control  to 
aid  in  minimizing  the  pedestrian  fatalities  and  toward  other  features  of 
traffic  operation  to  improve  efficiency  of  movement  as  a further  payoff. 
Innovaion  should  also  seek  to  integrate  the  thoroughfare  into  the  broad 
process  of  urban  rebuilding  so  that,  operating  jointly  with  other  programs 
(e.g.,  urban  renewal,  model  cities,  mass  transit),  it  will  contribute  to  the 
enhancement  of  the  urban  environment, 

(6)  Research,  development,  testing,  and  evaluation  on  highways  by 
concerned  Federal  departments  and  by  state  and  local  governments  should 
be  continued  and  intensified.  For  example,  attention  should  be  given  to 
improvement  of  information  and  control  systems,  especially  along  the  in- 
terstate highways, 


4.  Vehicles 
Automobiles 

( 1 ) There  should  be  established  a continuing  technical-study  center 
on  motor-vehicle  safety,  perhaps  with  the  advisory  assistance  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences/National  Academy  of  Engineering,  to  ex- 
pedite the  exchange  of  views  on  and  the  development  of  new  devices  to 
improve  vehicle  safety. 


(2)  A reexamination  should  be  made  of  the  procedures  for  inspection 
of  motor  vehicles  in  use  with  the  objective  of  increasing  effectiveness  and 
decreasing  costs  and  more  nearly  achieving  the  goal  that  only  vehicles  in 
safe  condition  are  permitted  to  operate. 

(3)  Special  measures  should  be  taken  by  appropriate  governmental 
agencies  to  certify  the  efficacy  of  equipment  and  devices  that  affect  safety 
in  vehicles  used  for  public  transport,  such  as  buses.  There  should  be  fre- 
quent monitoring  to  determine  their  compliance  with  safety  standards. 

(4)  Evaluation  should  be  a part  of  future  research  program*,  of  the 
Federal  government.  Much  remains  to  be  accomplished  in  the  develop- 
ment of  safety  features  and  in  the  evaluation  of  their  effectiveness,  such 
as: 

• The  energy-absorbing  steering  column 

• Standardization  and  simplification  of  fittings  for  lap  belts  and 
shoulder  harnesses 

• Devices  which  would  permit  the  vehicle  to  become  operational  only 
after  the  restraining  device  has  been  fixed 

• Passive  restraint  systems  that  would  be  effective  without  positive 
human  action  to  activate  the  device. 

(5)  Reexamination  of  head-restraint  standards  is  required: 

• To  provide  an  immediate  basis  for  redesign  so  as  to  eliminate  the 
dangers  associated  with  improper  adjustment 

• To  develop  guidance  for  proper  adjustment  of  headsets  now  in  use. 

(6)  Additional  government  facilities,  either  new  or  adaptions  of  exist- 
ing laboratories,  should  be  created  to  facilitate  government  testing  of  ve- 
hicles and  equipment  to  assure  compliance  with  standards. 

( 7 ) In  order  that  a maximum  opportunity  can  be  created  for  innova- 
tion, procedures  for  developing  future  standards  should  incorporate : 

• Detailed  evidence  that  there  is  a significant  problem  and  dissemina- 
tion of  appropriate  information  with  respect  to  the  problem  that  the 
standard  seeks  to  ameliorate 

• Research,  development,  operational  testing,  and  evaluation  of  pro- 
posed corrective  measures 

• Adequate  dialog  among  all  interested  parties,  sheltered  from  anti- 
trust prosecution  when  the  public  interest  is  served  thereby  and  is 
adequately  protected 

• Reliance  upon  performance  standards  instead  of  detailed  specifica- 
tion standards. 

(8)  Without  sacrifice  of  program  objectives  on  the  reduction  of  deaths 
and  injuries,  the  administration  of  the  Tariff  and  Motor  Vehicle  Act 
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should  be  extended  to  include  program  objectives  for  the  reduction  of 
vehicle  damage,  as  set  forth  in  the  Highway  Safety  Act. 


Motorcycles 

( 1 ) To  prevent  further  increases  in  motorcycle  fatalities,  it  is  impera- 
tive that  Highway  Safety  Program  Standard  3 on  Motorcycle  Safety  be 
implemented  as  the  minimal  program  in  all  states.  It  is  especially  impor- 
tant that  the  wearing  of  helmets  be  encouraged. 

(2)  Further  research  on  means  of  increasing  survivability  of  the  mo- 
torcycle driver  during  crashes  should  be  undertaken. 


5.  Drivers 
Driver  Licensing 

( 1 ) Add  to  license  examinations  emergency  driving  to  include  freeway 
driving,  handling  yaw  and  skidding  to  stop  from  any  legal  speed,  and 
driving  under  adverse  environmental  conditions.  Training  in  these  ma- 
neuvers must  be  available,  as  well  as  places  in  which  to  practice. 

(2)  Provide  realistic  and  enforceable  requirements  for  licensing  in 
regard  to  cases  involving  chronic  alcohol  and  mental  disease  that  may 
affect  driving  capabilities. 

( 3 ) Provide  realistic  and  enforceable  standards  for  licensing  so  that 
each  licensed  driver  has  to  demonstrate  minimum  proficiency  as  to 
physical  and  intelligence  characteristics  compatible  with  the  driving  re- 
quirements for  an  “elementary”  license. 

(4)  Provide  more  advanced  levels  of  automobile  licensing,  such  as 
“Master”  and  “Intermediate”,  as  drivers  with  an  “Elementary”  license 
demonstrate  their  ability  to  operate  a wider  variety  of  vehicles  (e.g., 
trailer-towing)  under  more  diverse  conditions  (e.g.,  freeway  driving). 

(5)  Make  offenses  committed  in  any  state  subject  to  action  in  any 
other  state,  including  reciprocity  such  that  offenses  in  one  state  go  on  the 
record  in  the  resident  state  of  the  driver.  This  could  l>e  accomplished 
by  an  expansion  of  the  coverage  and  use  of  the  National  Driver  Register 
Service. 

(6)  Work  toward  better  public,  driver,  police,  and  judicial  recog- 
nition that  driving  during  a period  of  suspension  or  revocation  is  a very 
serious  offense.  This  violation  is  now  widely  committed.  This  practice 
erodes  an  important  aspect  of  the  overall  program  of  driver  control  and 
enforcement.  Punishment  for  such  offenses  must  be  effective. 
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(7)  Explore  greater  use  of  probationary  licenses  (accompanied  by  re- 
strictions) as  an  alternative  to  suspension  or  revocation  of  licenses.  This 
would  give  additional  options  to  judges  and/or  driver-license  adminis- 
trators in  hardship  cases. 


Behavioral  Sciences  As  Related  to  the  Driver 

(8)  The  information  derived  from  studies  of  the  behavior  of  the 
driver  as  a part  of  the  total  highway-safety  problem  should  be  reviewed 
with  the  aim  of  discerning  those  skills  necessary  for  safe  driving  and  the 
nature  of  training  programs  that  can  enhance  those  skills. 

(9)  Attention  should  be  given  to  the  phenomenon  of  delayed  percep- 
tion and  errors  of  response  which  appear  to  be  important  factors  in  a high 
percentage  of  accidents.  The  effects  of  such  factors  as  the  frequency  and 
durations  of  period  of  inattention  and  circumstances  leading  to  drivers 
falling  asleep  should  be  studied.  The  results  of  these  studies  may  suggest 
training  methods  that  will  increase  the  degree  and  continuity  of  percep- 
tion even  when  distracting  circumstances  are  present. 


Contributions  by  Employers  to  the  Effectiveness  of  Drivers 

( 10)  The  Federal  government  should  initiate  a review  of  present  pro- 
grams for  operation  of  Federally  owned  and  operated  vehicles  from  the 
standpoint  of  safety,  and  strengthen  these  programs  as  necessary.  As  a 
part  of  this  action,  accident  and  safety  information  generated  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  public. 

( 1 1 ) The  Federal  government  should  call  on  governors  to  take  sim- 
ilar action  and  to  stimulate  such  action  by  local  governmental  agencies. 

(12)  The  Federal  government  should  call  for  national  and  state 
leadership,  and  cooperation  from  private  employers  with  active  fleet 
safety  programs,  in  order  to  persuade  additional  employers  to  institute 
effective  programs.  Information  and  techniques  thus  generated  should  lie 
shared.  The  Department  of  Transportation  and  the  Labor  Department 
should  review  all  of  their  regulatory  programs  which  relate  to  driving  as 
a part  of  employment  to  ensure  that  goals  are  consistent  and  methods  are 
effective.  In  particular,  the  departments  should  encourage  compliance 
with  the  pertinent  recommendations  and  standards  of  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board. 

(13)  DOD  should  be  encouraged  to  develop  programs  directed  to- 
ward prevention  of  the  large  number  of  fatalities  which  occur  among 
service  personnel  while  operating  private  vehicles  off  duty. 
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6.  Enforcement 
General 

( 1 ) Specially  coded  license  plates  should  be  employed  in  demonstra- 
tion programs  to  determine  their  effectiveness  in  controlling  driving  with- 
out a valid  license,  Such  tags  should  enable  police  to  identify  the  person 
convicted,  while  not  interfering  with  use  of  the  car  by  other  family  mem- 
bers. It  is  recommended  that  consideration  be  given  to  impounding  the 
car  or  revoking  the  license  plates  of  a car  driven  by  a person  without  a 
valid  license  when  involved  in  an  accident. 

(2)  Uniform  procedures  for  the  enforcement  of  traffic  laws  should  be 
adopted.  It  is  recommended  that  uniform  cr/orrcmcnt  manuals  be  devel- 
oped as  guides  to  police  at  state  and  local  level*.  Attainment  of  uniformity 
in  regulating  minimum/maximum  speeds  for  standard  classes  of  roads 
should  be  pursued  vigorously. 

Police 

(3)  The  level,  quality,  and  uniformity  of  traffic-law  enforcement  must 
be  raised. 

(4)  There  is  a need  for  demonstration  projects  using  devices  which 
can  automatically  record  v ehicle  and  traffic  interactions  rather  than  con- 
tinuing to  depend  on  the  firsthand  observation  of  driving  performance 
by  police  officers,  who  are  needed  for  many  other  functions.  Technology 
must  be  used  more  extensively,  and  legislatures  and  the  courts  must  be 
persuaded  that  the  detection  of  violations  by  such  methods  and  their 
sul)sequent  prosecution  provides  a sound  basis  for  just  and  equitable 
law  enforcement.  The  use  of  presently  available  electronic  and  photo- 
graphic. technology  should  help  to  resolve  questions  of  fact.  Such  equip- 
ment can  also  sene  to  provide  a much  needed  traffic  observational 
capability  in  support  of  highway  safety  efforts. 

Courts 

(5)  The  President  and  the  Attorney  General  should  convene. a meet- 
ing of  the  Justices  of  the  State  Supreme  Courts  for  the  purpose  of  discuss- 
ing innovative  mechanisms  for  improving  traffic-law  enforcement,  with 
emphasis  upon  the  responsibilities  of  the  state  Justices  in  obtaining  the 
cooperation  and  interest  of  judicial  officials  within  their  jurisdictions  in 
implementing  appropriate  recommendations,  m some  instances  on  a 
state  or  regional  test  basis. 

( 6)  There  is  a need  to  develop  the  computer  capability  for  use  at  local 
levels  of  government  for  the  purpose  of  recording  the  accumulated  record 
of  offenses  of  drivers  who  ignore  traffic  law  citations— commonly  called 
“scofflaws*'  so  that  traffic-law  enforcement  action  by  both  the  police 
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and  the  court  can  increase  its  potential  deterrent  effect.  In  this  way,  fail- 
ure to  respond  to  police  or  court  traffic  law  enforcement  could  ultimately 
kad  to  denial  of  a renewal  request  for  vehicle  tags  or  a driver’s  license. 
Courts  should  he  provided  with  the  prior  conviction  record  of  a driver 
after  he  has  been  found  guilty  of  an  offense  as  an  aid  in  determining  the 
appropriate  sentence.  The  Department  of  Transportation  should  revise 
Highway  Safety  Program  Standards  7 and  10  on  Traffic  Courts  and 
1 rattic  Records  so  as  to  require  each  state  to  develop  the  capability  of 
dealing  more  efficiently  and  effectively  with  “scafflaws”. 

(7)  To  complement  the  sentencing  and  penalty  responsibilities  in 
traffic  cases,  wider  use  of  driver-improvement  schools  and  traffic-violator 
schools  as  adjuncts  to  the  operations  of  traffic  courts  should  be  explored. 


7.  Alcohol,  Drugs,  and  Medications 
Alcohol 

(1)  Interagency  cooperation  and  coordination  between  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  must  be  strengthened  with  respect  to  the  role  of  alcohol  in  high- 
way safety,  with  HEW  having  prime  responsibility  for  the  public-health 
aspects  and  DOT  having  responsibility  for  the  highway-safety  aspects. 
An  agreement  to  this  effect  should  be  promptly  concluded  and 
implemented. 

(2)  Highway  Safety  Program  Standard  8 on  Alcohol  in  Relation  to 
Highway  Safety  should  be  given  high  priority.  All  states  should  bring 
themselves,  as  a minimum,  into  conformance  with  the  standard 

(3)  Driving  when  the  blood-alcohol  concentration  is  above  a.  certain 

evel  should  be  made  illegal  without  reference  to  “intoxication",  or  brine 
‘under  the  influence”.  b 

(4)  Present  implied-consent  laws  require  that  enforcement  officers 
must  charge  the  individual  with  driving  while  intoxicated  prior  to  re- 
questing breath  or  chemical  tests.  A modification  should  be  considered 
that  would  provide  a statutory  basis  for  pre-arrest  breath  tests  if  the 
officer  has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  a driver  of  having  a level  of  blood 
alcohol  that  is  in  violation  of  the  law. 

(5)  Coordination  among  various  public,  and  private  groups  to  iden- 
tify drivers  with  drinking  problems  should  be  increased.  Data  should  be 
centralized  by  the  state  licensing  agency  from  various  public  bodies 
( e.g.,  alcohol-related  offenses  whether  or  not  related  to  driving) . 

(6)  Limitations  should  be  placed  on  the  driving  of  individuals  iden- 
tified as  alcoholics  or  as  having  drinking  problems  that  might  adversely 
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affect  their  ability  to  drive.  Since  the  majority  of  alcohol-related  acci- 
dents occur  after  dark,  limited  licenses  permitting  only  daytime  driving 
should  l)€  experimented  with  in  an  effort  to  protect  the  public  and  yet 
recognize  rehabilitation  needs.  License  suspension,  revocation,  or  denial 
would  remain  options  for  chronic  alcoholics  and  repeated  offenders. 
Periodic  review  of  the  status  of  such  persons  should  be  made  with  a 
view  toward  reducing  or  increasing  the  restrictions  as  warranted. 

(7)  Controlled  experimentation  should  be  conducted  on  sentencing 
and  its  effects.  Penalties  basing  their  effectiveness  on  severity  only  should 
be  replaced  by  measures  that  take  into  account  the  degree  of  the  alcohol 
problem  of  the  offender  and  that  are  intended  to  prevent  recidivism, 
including  rehabilitation  treatment. 

(8)  Intensive  research  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  alcohol-driving 
problem  and  a substantial  number  of  demonstration  programs  to  evalu- 
ate and  test  the  effectiveness  of  various  countermeasures  should  be 
undertaken. 

(9)  Steps  should  be  taken  to  train  more  people  in  medical  and  para- 
medical areas  important  to  the  enforcement  of  laws  relating  to  alcohol 
and  driving  and  the  tests  appropriate  thereto. 

(10)  The  public-education  program  to  make  the  public  more  aware 
of  the  dangers  of  drinking  and  driving  should  be  strengthened  and  ex- 
panded. The  program  should  distinguish  among  various  groups  of  driv- 
ers, and  should  convey  the  research  findings  which  indicate  that  a 
majority  of  alcohol-related  fatalities  arc  associated  with  very  high  levels 
of  blood-alcohol  concentrations.  The  program  should  provide  clear  data 
on  the  relationships  among  the  amount  of  drinking,  blood-alcohol  level, 
and  likely  effects. 

(11)  It  is  recommended  that  persons  convicted  of  alcohol-related 
driving  offenses  be  referred  by  the  court  for  appropriate  medical  evalua- 
tion. More  broadly,  HEW  should  undertake  a more  vigorous  program 
to  deal  with  the  general  problem  of  alcohol,  to  improve  measures  of 
rehabilitation,  and  to  cooperate  with  DOT  on  the  problem  of  reducing 
the  effects  of  alcohol  on  highway  safety. 


Drugs  and  Medications 

(12)  DOT  and  HEW  should  develop  a coordinated  program  in 
cooperation  with  the  states  and  local  governments  and  the  private  sector 
to  ascertain  the  effects  of  medications  and  drugs  on  driving  skills  so  as 
to  increase  understanding  of  the  effects  of  the  agents  on  all  aspects  of 
highway  accidents  and  to  enhance  the  feasibility  of  developing  suitable 
countermeasures. 
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(13)  DOT  and  HEW  should  obtain  the  cooperation  of  the  medical 
profession  to  warn  drivers  when  the  medications  presented  might  impair 
driving  ability.  In  addition,  both  proprietary  and  prescription  drugs 
should  have  warning  labels  when  their  use  might  impair  driving  ability. 


8.  Pedestrians 

(1)  It  is  recommended  that  Highway  Safety  Program  Standard  14 
on  Pedestrian  Safety  be  implemented  as  the  minimum  essential  practice 
in  all  states. 


9.  Emergency  Medical  Services 

( 1 ) Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  achieving  the  required  number, 
positioning,  and  equipping  of  ambulances;  improving  first-aid  training 
of  the  ambulance  crew  and  police;  improving  emergency-room  capability 
(especially,  qualified  doctors  and  supporting  staff) ; and  improving  com- 
munication in  all  phases  of  EMS  operations.  Police  communication  sys- 
tems should  be  employed  so  far  as  possible.  Further,  planning  and 
programming  should  be  fully  coordinated  with  the  police. 

(2)  HEW  should  have  primary  responsibility  for  medical  aspects  of 
EMS,  while  DOT  should  have  primary  responsibility  for  transportation 
and  communications  and  command-control  aspects  of  highway  EMS 
under  a well  coordinated  joint  program.  In  some  geographical  areas,  the 
DOD  may  be  able  to  contribute  to  these  programs  through  reserve  or 
national-guard  units, 

(3)  The  National  Highway  Safety  Bureau  should  provide  increased 
technical  assistance  and  support  for  the  states  and  local  communities  in 
improving  highway  EMS, 

(4)  NHSB  should  work  toward  the  establishment  of  data  bases  and 
evaluation  of  highway  EMS  experiments  and  demonstrations  in  order 
that  cost-effectiveness  comparisons  can  be  made  and  payoff  targets  for 
ongoing  efforts  established  under  the  widely  varying  conditions  of  urban 
and  rural  America, 

(5)  Experimentation  with  the  use  of  medical  corpsmen,  communi- 
cations experts,  and  helicopter  personnel  and  hardware  as  they  return 
to  the  United  States  should  be  undertaken  in  an  effort  to  test  the  feasi- 
bility of  using  them  for  broad  emergency  medical  services,  including 
saving  crash  victims,  while  enhancing  the  training  of  personnel  and  the 
maintenance  of  standby  skills. 
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10.  Education  of  the  Public 

( 1 ) A program  of  public  education  must  focus  on  clear  and  realistic 
objectives  for  the  national  effort  in  highway  safety.  The  goals  set  forth 
are  recommended  for  presentation. 

( 2 ) The  public  should  be  provided  with  information  on  the  counter- 
measures that  may  help  to  achieve  these  goals  in  the  pre-crash,  the  crash, 
and  the  post-crash  phases  of  accidents.  The  public  should  be  provided 
with  data  and  information  on  steps  that  can  be  taken  by  the  public  to 
increase  highway  safety. 

(3)  The  public  should  be  made  aware  of  the  dollar  costs  and 
the  personal  restrictions  that  are  required  to  implement  various 
countermeasures. 

(4)  There  must  be  an  improved  and  expanded  Federal  program  for 
bringing  highway-safety  information  to  the  general  public,  including 
appropriate  utilization  of  the  regional  offices  of  Federal  agencies. 


11.  Data  and  Information 

( 1 ) Priority  should  be  given  to  acquiring  the  data  necessary  to  evalu- 
ate the  cost  and  effectiveness  of  accident  countermeasures. 

(2)  Uniform  and  accurate  accident  and  enforcement  records  should 
be  compiled  in  each  state,  reported  to  a central  state  bureau,  and  pre- 
sented in  a form  compatible  with  a national  record  system  at  the  Federal 
level.  Standardized  nomenclature  and  methods  of  classifying  traffic  facts 
and  accidents  should  be  developed,  especially  with  respect  to  scales  of 
injury  and  vehicle  damage. 

( 3 ) Additional  teams  representing  appropriate  professional  disciplines 
should  be  established  in  many  regions  of  the  country  to  collect  accident 
data,  without  regard  to  determining  criminal  or  civil  liability,  in  order 
to  establish  the  facts  regarding  highway  accidents. 

(4)  Additional  exposure  data  should  be  gathered  on  the  use  of  the 
highway  system.  Sampling  techniques  should  be  developed,  tested,  and 
employed. 

( 5 ) Records  should  be  adaptable  to  storage  and  analysis  by  modem 
methods  for  handling  large  masses  of  data.  Modem  high-capacity  elec- 
tronic data-processing  systems  should  be  considered  for  efficient  handling 
of  data,  rapid  retrieval  of  information,  and  multivariate  analyses  of  data 
for  both  administrative  and  research  purposes. 

(6)  While  individual  parts  of  the  information  system  exist  in  a useful 
and  efficient  form  (e.g.,  National  Driver  Register,  Highway  Research 
Information  Service)  there  is  a compelling  need  to  coordinate  existing 
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information,  acquire  additional  required  information,  and  make  such 
information  available  to  potential  users  in  an  efficient  and  convenient 
manner.  There  has  been  much  discussion  of  the  need  for  a “national 
system  or  systems”. 


12*  Research,  Development,  Test,  and  Evaluation 

( 1 ) Additional  support  should  be  provided  for  research,  develop- 
ment, test  and  evaluation  of  elements  of  the  highway-safety  problem  and 
of  their  interactions.  In  particular  there  are  far  too  few  projects  to  dem- 
onstrate, test,  and  evaluate  the  efficacy  of  various  countermeasures. 
Positive  guidance  to  states  should  be  given  by  a standard  or  guideline 
on  the  need  for  a research  capability  or  a university  safety  center  closely 
associated  with  the  state  program.  Federal  action  should  be  taken  to  en- 
courage the  states  to  develop  an  adequate  R & D capability  and  program. 

(2)  With  respect  to  facilities,  it  is  evident  that  a great  range  of  Fed- 
eral and  contractor  staffs  and  laboratories  exist.  Consideration  should 
be  given  to  the  effective  use  of  such  existing  capabilities.  In  research 
leading  to  standards,  full  use  should  be  made  of  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards.  In  addition  to  using  such  existing  capabilities,  there  is  a 
need  for  a driver-simulation  laboratory  and  a compliance-test  facility 
within  the  Department  of  Transportation.  Funds  should  be  provided  for 
DOT  to  plan,  design,  construct,  and  operate  these  facilities. 
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13.  Manpower  and  Technical  Assistance 

( 1 ) Action  should  be  taken,  particularly  by  the  Federal  and  state 
governments,  to  stimulate  rapid  growth  in  education  and  training  op- 
portunities on  highway  safety  at  national,  regional,  state,  and  local  levels 
as  well  as  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  research  community  and 
major  educational  institutions  to  play  a more  effective  role. 

(2)  The  Federal  government,  in  cooperation  with  state  governments, 
should  take  immediate  steps  to  assist  the  states  in  the  development  of 
needed  services  for  state  and  local  officials,  including: 

• Training  efforts  for  local  officials  on  what  needs  to  be  done  and 
what  can  be  done  under  the  adopted  programs,  and  short  courses 
to  update  local  officials  on  techniques 

• A clearinghouse  for  collecting  information  on  innovations  and  im- 
provements in  techniques  and  for  alerting  local  officials  to  these 
developments 
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• An  advisory  service  on  practical  technical  problems  (e,g.,  analyzing 
a bad-accident  situation  on  a particular  section  of  a highway)  which 
local  officials  may  not  be  capable  of  handling 

(3)  Well  maintained  and  properly  repaired  vehicles  are  necessary 
for  safe  driving,  The  efforts  of  automobile  companies  and  private  and 
public  schools  and  training  institutions  to  better  prepare  mechanics  and 
to  increase  their  supply  are  to  be  commended.  It  is  recommended  that 
steps  be  taken  to  encourage  expansion  of  such  efforts  as  well  as  to  con- 
tinue and  extend  Federal  training  programs  for  automobile  mechanics, 
We  do  not  recommend  Federal  legislation  or  standards  on  licensing  of 
mechanics, 


14.  Analytical  Approaches  and  Management  for  the  Future 

The  Federal  government  should  provide  further  support  for  compre- 
hensive systems  analyses  of  the  highway-safety  problem  in  order  to  make 
possible  better  studies  of  the  interrelationship  between  elements  of  the 
problem  and  the  relative  importance  of  each  of  the  elements. 


15.  A Longer  Range  Administrative  View 

( 1 ) A first  step  in  this  direction  would  be  the  presidential  designation 
of  a senior  White  House  staff  meml)cr  to  advise  and  coordinate  the 
respoasibilities  that  each  of  the  Departments  or  offices  should  have,  tak- 
ing full  account  of  legislation  in  this  field,  Such  a senior  White  House 
staff  official  could  ensure  continued  efforts  to  achieve  greater  coopera- 
tion and  reinforcement  of  the  programs  of  one  agency  by  those  of 
another. 

(2)  While  the  Task  Force  does  not  wish  to  identify  for  the  states 
any  particular  form  of  organization,  the  use  of  the  concept  of  the  trans- 
portation department  illustrates  an  approach  taken  in  some  states  which, 
if  extended,  might  provide  for  the  more  effective  management  which  is 
so  necessary  in  dealing  with  the  highway  problem, 

(3)  It  is  concluded  that,  while  action  recommended  earlier  in  this 
report  for  the  development  of  better  management  approaches  to  deal 
with  the  highway-safety  problem  should  be  pursued,  an  even  broader 
view  must  eventually  be  taken  that  will  encompass  the  transportation 
function,  the  highway  transportation  function,  and  the  highway  safety 
problem.  Improved  management  will  increase  the  contribution  to  high- 
way safety  of  each  of  the  programs  previously  recommended  and  sub- 
stantially enhance  the  impact  of  the  total  program, 


The  Highway-Safety  Problem— 
The  Task  Force — and  Goals 


INTRODUCTION  AND  OVERVIEW 

The  highway*-transport  system  is  a classic  example  of  a tech- 
nological development  that  results  in  great  benefits  but  also  creates  serious 
problems  for  society,  Our  physical  mobility  derives  largely  from  wide- 
spread owership  of  motor  vehicles.  Vehicles  have  become  deeply  en- 
meshed in  the  total  fabric  of  cur  society,  important  beyond  the  function 
they  were  designed  to  perform. 

However,  motor  vehicles  are  associated  with  property  damage,  injury, 
and  an  appalling  loss  of  life,  among  other  environmental  problems  that 
they  create,  Nevertheless,  it  is  difficult  to  mobilize  national  opinion  and 
action  to  control  and  ameliorate  the  causes  and  negative  consequences 
of  highway  crashes,  Highway  safety  is  a very  complex  segment  of  national 
behavior,  representing  in  microcosm  many  of  the  divergent  motivations 
of  people  and  institutions.  Therefore,  extraordinary  efforts  will  be  re- 
quired to  improve  highway  safety, 

Programs  now  in  progress  are  directed  toward  various  phases  of  high- 
way safety  and  can  be  classified  as  affecting  the  pre -crash  phase,  the  crash 
phase,  or  the  post-crash  phase,  In  each  phase  it  is  necessary  to  examine 
the  role  of  the  human  being  (driver,  passenger,  pedestrian,  cyclist,  or  by- 
standei ) ; the  vehicle  (including  its  equipment  and  its  cargo) ; and  the 
highway  environment  (the  road  surface,  roadside  obstacles,  weather, 
etc.) ; and  to  identify  with  respect  to  each  of  these  factors  the  steps  that 
can  be  taken  to  improve  highway  safety. 

In  the  pre-crash  phase,  accident  avoidance  is  the  objective.  The  chances 
of  preventing  accidents  are  increased  by  having  a fit  driver,  a fit  vehicle, 
and  a fit  road.  In  this  category,  the  alcohol-driver  problem  is  of  particular 
significance,  Measures  to  prevent  drivers  with  high  blood-alcohol  levels 
and  intoxicated  pedestrians  from  being  on  the  highway  would  lead  to  a 
marked  reduction  in  fatalities. 

Removal,  relocation,  or  protection  of  roadside  obstacles  would  also 
make  a significant  contribution  to  highway  safety.  Improvement  of  roads, 

*As  used  in  this  report,  the  term  “highway”  includes  all  roadways  used  by  vehicles 
in  urban,  suburban,  and  rural  areas. 
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particularly  those  not  a part  of  the  Interstate  System,  has  fallen  far  be- 
hind needs.  Reconstruction  of  hazardous  stretcher  of  these  roads,  based 
on  modern  design  practices,  would  reduce  the  number  and  severity  of 
accidents. 

In  the  crash  phase,  restraint  systems  and  other  devices  in  the  vehicle 
that  limit  the  forces  or  reduce  their  effects  on  the  driver  and  occupants 
are  already  reducing  fatalities  but  are  not  yet  at  their  theoretical  limit 
of  effectiveness.  Safety  (lap  and  shoulder)  belts  are  now  being  installed  in 
all  production  vehicles.  However,  until  all  older  models  are  replaced  (a 
process  requiring  about  10  years),  such  improvements  will  not  become 
universal.  Nor  do  belt/ restraining  systems  make  their  full  contribution 
in  new  cars  when  current  studies  indicate  that  only  1 in  3(ir,)*  are  used. 
Continued  improvements  in  restraint  systems  are  expected. 

Vehicle  damage  in  the  crash  phase  is  a major  economic  issue  today. 
Much  remains  to  be  done  to  improve  driver  and  passenger  safety  and  at 
the  same  time  to  reduce  vehicle  vulnerability  to  damage. 

In  the  post-crash  phase,  prompt  police  and  medical  attention  is  needed. 
The  systems  of  emergency  medical  care  for  accident  victims  available 
in  the  United  States  fall  far  short  of  our  capability.  The  consequences 
are  thousands  of  deaths  that  could  be  prevented. 

Beyond  these  kinds  of  interactions,  highway  transportation  and  its  re- 
lated safety  aspects  could  be  considered  in  terms  of  even  broader  matters 
relating  to  other  modes  of  transportation.  However,  this  approach  has 
not  been  pursued  by  the  Task  Force. 

This  report  offers  the  views  and  recommendations  of  the  Task  Force 
on  steps  that  should  be  taken  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  measures  to 
improve  highway  safety.  These  recommended  programs,  while  offering 
significant  promise  for  improvement,  will  fall  far  short  of  their  ultimate 
potential  unless  there  is  a high  degree  of  driver  and  public  acceptance  of 
many  of  the  countermeasures.  In  the  face  of  public  apathy  or,  in  some 
instances,  opposition,  many  opportunities  to  leduce  deaths,  injuries,  and 
property  damage  cannot  be  realized.  Such  is  largely  the  case  today.  Safety 
belts  are  not  universally  used.  Driving  while  under  the  influence  of  alcohol 
is  countenanced.  Youthful  drivers  are  not  being  properly  trained  and 
supervised.  In  general,  there  is  little  public  demand  for  a higher  quality 
of  traffic  enforcement. 

To  turn  the  corner  so  as  to  obtain  puhlic  acceptance  of  proposed 
countermeasures,  leadership  at  all  levels  of  government  is  necessary, 
be, ginning  at  the  level  of  the  Presidency. 

The  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  (18)  and 
the  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966  (19)  were  milestones  in  Federal  highway- 
safety  legislation.  Much  desirable  action  at  the  Federal,  state,  and  local 
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levels  followed  the  enactment  of  these  laws;  but  more  recently  there  has 
been  some  slowing  of  initiative  at  all  levels. 

The  President  can  lead  the  effort  to  reverse  this  trend.  Specifically,  it 
is  recommended  that  he: 

(1)  Designate  highway  safety  as  a major  national  goal  and  budget 
for  and  allocate  adequate  resources  to  Federal  programs 

(2)  Designate  a principal  White  House  staff  member  to  oversee  co- 
ordination of  federal  efforts  in  highway  safety 

(3)  Coordinate  and  assign  responsibilities  relating  to  highway  safety 
where  overlap  now  exists  in  different  departments  of  the  Federal 
government 

(4)  Issue  a presidential  message  on  highway  safety  and  call  it  to  pub- 
lic attention  via  the  news  media  of  television,  newspapers,  and 
journals 

(5)  Provide  leadership  through  judicious  use  of  his  office  to  convene 
selected  meetings  of  Federal,  state,  and  local  officials  in  order  to 
encourage  more  vigorous  state  and  local  programs 

(6)  Use  his  office  to  .stimulate  the  efforts  of  the  private  sector  and 
to  encourage  more  effective  communication  between  the  many 
public  and  private  institutions  concerned  with  highway  safety. 


TASK  FORCE  ASSIGNMENT 

In  establishing  the  Task  Force  on  Highway  Safety  “ . . to  assist  the 
Administration  with  ideas  and  recommendations  for  1970  and  beyond”, 
the  White  House  announcement  of  October  23,  1969,  stated: 

“The  Task  Force  will  consider  the  effectiveness  of  present  high- 
way safety  programs,  recommend  how  such  programs  might  be 
improved  or  better  coordinated  and  advise  on  what  actions  might 
be  taken  to  increase  further  the  effectiveness  of  our  nation’s  highway 
safety  efforts.” 

The  Task  Force  was  requested  to  consider  current  budget  realities, 
but  not  to  overlook  major  opportunities  for  future  advances.  The  Task 
force  was  given  “wide  discretion  in  determining  the  matters  to  be 
considered”. 

In  defining  the  scope  of  its  inquiry,  the  Task  Force  decided  that: 

(1)  It  would  not  make  an  independent  inquiry  into  the  nature  and 
source  of  highway-safety  problem  in  view  of  the  limited  time 
available,  but  would  have  to  rely  on  the  relatively  inadequate 
data  and  approximations  presently  available 
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(2)  It  would  not  involve  itself  in  technical  considerations,  important 
though  these  are  to  the  ultimate  implementation  of  any  highway- 
safety  program 

(3 ) It  would  address  itself  to  goals,  policy,  major  programs  and  their 
administration. 

In  the  course  of  its  deliberation  the  Task  Force  considered  the  infor- 
mation contained  in  the  references  listed  in  the  back  of  this  report  and 
consulted  with  and  digested  the  written  opinions  of  many  professional 
and  knowledgeable  persons  and  organizations. 


NATURE  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

Much  has  been  written  concerning  the  nature  of  the  highway-safety 
problem.  The  selected  references  testify  to  its  scope  and  complexity.  The 
magnitude  of  the  problem  is  indicated  by  the  following  sample  of  data. 

In  1934,  there  were  16.8  fatalities  per  100  million  vehicle  miles.  By 
1961,  this  rate  had  fallen  to  5.16.  The  rate  has  varied  within  the  range 
of  5.1  to  5.7  during  the  past  decade,  but  the  number  of  vehicle-miles 
driven  has  increased  and,  thus,  total  fatalities  have  increased.  The  num- 
ber of  personal  injuries  and  the  amount  of  economic  losses  have  increased 
even  more  rapidly  than  the  number  of  deaths  and  have  a major  impact 
on  the  economy  and  on  our  total  society. 

In  1 968,  55,000  people  were  killed  on  U.S.  roads.  Of  these : 

• About  36,400  were  drivers  or  occupants  of  passenger  cars 

• About  9,800  were  pedestrians 

• About  5,600  were  occupants  of  trucks,  truck  tractors,  trailers 

• About  1,900  were  riding  motorcycles,  motor  scooters,  or  motorized 
bicycles 

• About  800  were  riding  bicycles 

• About  300  were  occupants  of  public  vehicles;  taxis  ( 140) , commer- 
cial buses  ( 130),  or  school  buses  (30) 

• About  200  were  drivers  of  farm  tractors. 

In  1968,  an  estimated  2 million  persons  suffered  physical  injuries,  of 
which  about  170,000  represent  cases  of  permanent  disability.  In  1968, 
an  estimated  26  million  vehicles  were,  involved  in  crashes  with  an  esti- 
mated economic  loss  of  more  than  10  billion  dollars,  including  vehicle 
damage  (more  than  half  the  total),  other  property  damage,  time  lost, 
health  and  accident  costs,  and  other  associated  costs/151 

If  the  current  rates  arc  maintained,  there  will  be  continuing  increases 
in  the  absolute  number  of  deaths,  injuries,  and  economic;  losses.  It  is 
estimated  that  if  fatalities  continue  to  occur  at  their  present  rate  and  the 
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number  of  vehicles  and  miles  driven  increase  as  projected  (assuming  no 
further  improvement  in  highway-safety  countermeasures) , 73,000  people 
will  lose  their  lives  annually  by  1975,  and  87,000  by  1980.(1) 

Steps  to  reduce  fatalities,  injuries,  and  economic  losses  have  been 
progressing  for  many  decades.  However,  there  remains  uncertainty  as 
to  the  relative  importance  of  the  factors  that  cause  accidents  because 
basic  accident  data  are  inadequate  and  largely  unreliable.  This  unfor- 
tunately precludes  an  immediate,  broad  application  of  the  systems  ap- 
proach to  the  problem,  involving  precise,  mathematical  analysis  of  the 
relative  importance  of  all  contributing  factors. 

A variety  of  countermeasures  are  necessary'  to  cope  with  the  complex- 
ity of  highway  crashes.  Since  multiple  causes  are  involved,  many-faceted 
programs  must  be  pursued.  Preoccupation  with  one  or  two  factors  can- 
not lead  to  comprehensive  solutions  to  the  highway-safety  problem.  How- 
ever, for  the  immediate  future,  emphasis  must  be  given  to  those  actions 
with  most  promise,  particularly  in  the  years  immediately  ahead,  while 
the  systems  approach  is  being  developed.  The  remaining  sections  of  this 
report  focus  on  these  matters. 


GOALS  FOR  THE  NATION 

Goals  for  the  nation’s  highway  safety  program  must  stretch  technology  , 
demand  innovation,  and  require  increased  effectiveness  in  many  pro- 
grams. However,  they  must  also  be  realistic  and  capable  of  achievement. 

Based  on  these  criteria,  the  Task  Force  concluded  that  the  national 
goal  for  the  short  term  ( about  5 years ) should  be : 

* To  prevent  any  further  increase  in  the  actual  number  of  deaths  and 
injuries  resulting  from  highway  accidents. 

• To  hold  the  giowth  in  economic  loss  to  a rate  no  greater  than  the  rate 
of  economic  growth  in  the  U.S. 

The  Task  Force  concluded  that  once  the  escalation  in  highway  deaths, 
injuries,  and  losses  is  stopped,  the  longer  term  national  goal  should  be: 

A progressive  reduction  in  the  number  of  deaths  and  injuries  and 
the  economic  losses  associated  with  accidents. 
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Adm  in  istrativej  Organ  izational 
Elements— Recommended  Action 


1.  FEDERAL-STATE  INTERACTION 

Until  the  enactment  of  the  two  Federal  safety  laws  in  1966  (1R’  w>, 
the  involvement  of  the  Federal  government  in  the  promotion  of  highway 
safety  had  been  quite  limited.  These  two  acts  recognized  that,  if  highway 
safety  were  to  be  improved  significantly,  there  was  need  for  Federal  lead- 
ership, support,  and  coordination  of  the  increasingly  complex,  growing 
problems.  Thus  the  National  Traffic  and  the  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act 
of  1966  recognized  that  regulation  of  motor-vehicle  safety,  design,  and 
appurtenances  must  be  centrally  administered  by  the  Federal  government 
for  the  whole  nation.  Under  this  act,  the  Federal  government  issues  and 
enforces  automotive  safety  standards  and  interacts  directly  with  the  auto- 
mobile manufacturers. 

The  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966  required  that  the  Federal  govern- 
ment issue  standards  on  elements  of  highway  safety  controlled  by  state 
and  local  governments,  where,  in  the  last  analysis,  legal  responsibility  for 
governmental  operating  functions  rests.  Under  this  act,  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment can  provide  leadership,  research,  central  services,  coordination, 
and  financial  assistance.  This  can  lead  to  an  effective  interaction  between 
Federal,  state,  and  local  governments,  each  attentive  to  its  functions  and 
responsibilities. 

Many  agencies  of  the  Federal  government  have  a stake  in  highway 
safety.  The  medical  and  behavioral  problems  lie  within  the  cognizance  of 
HEW.  Programs  designed  to  increase  highway  safety  have  been  devel- 
oped by  the  Post  Office  Department,  the  General  Services  Administration, 
the  Department  of  Defense,  and  other  agencies.  However,  the  principal 
new  thrust  of  government  in  this  field  ha.s  been  assigned  to  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and,  in  turn,  to  the  National  Highway  Safety 
Bureau  and  the  Federal  Highway  Administration,  Cooperation  is  essen- 
tial among  Federal  agencies,  especially  those  that  relate  to  state  programs. 

It  is  evident  that  the  safety  acts  of  1966  brought  about  Federal  involve- 
ment and  can  constitute  a break-through  which  will  lead  to  genuine 
progress  in  highway  safety.  These  acts  and  their  administration  provide 
a basis  for  stimulating  critically  important  action  by  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  coordination  of  public,  private,  and  voluntary  programs. 
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The  first  phase  in  the  life  of  the  National  Highway  Safety  Bureau 
came  to  an  end  with  the  promulgation  of  standards  for  the  manufacture 
of  motor  vehicles  and  for  state  and  local  safety  programs.  A little  later, 
in  February,  1969,  its  first  director  resigned.  Since  the  close  of  that  phase, 
NHSB  efforts  have  slowed  down  substantially  because  the  Bureau  has 
been  handicapped  by  lack  of  funds,  by  the  delay  in  selection  of  a director, 
and  by  confusion  and  uncertainty  as  to  its  future  organizational  status 
in  the  Department  of  Transportation.  The  effect  on  the  programs  of  the 
several  states  has  been  stultifying. 

Recent  action  has  been  taken  to  appoint  a new  director  (December, 
1969),  to  establish  the  National  Highway  Safety  Bureau  as  a bureau 
reporting  directly  to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  and  to  assign  fed- 
eral responsibilities  to  the  National  Highway  Safety  Bureau  (motor  vehi- 
cle and  driver  standards)  and  to  the  Federal  Highway  Administration 
(highway  design  and  traffic  control  standards).  However,  during  the 
hiatus  of  nearly  a year,  much  ground  has  been  lost  at  the  state  level. 
Immediate  attention  must  be  given  to  actions  that  will  reinvigorate  lag- 
ging programs. 

At  the  state  and  local  level  of  government,  responsibility  for  elements 
of  the  highway-safety  program  has  been  historically  fragmented,  One 
office  has  responsibility  for  vehicle  licensing  and  inspection;  another  for 
driver  education ; another  for  driver  licensing;  another  for  highway  safety 
design ; another  for  enforcement;  another  for  emergency  medical  services. 
Recent  Federal  standards  have  encouraged  the  governors  to  appoint  rep- 
resentatives for  highway  safety.  These  representatives  have  made  some 
progress  in  coordination,  but  more  is  essential  if  the  goals  of  the  highway- 
safety  program  are  to  be  achieved. 

The  standards  have  encouraged  many  state  legislatures  to  adopt  meas- 
ures that  otherwise  would  not  have  been  considered.  However,  there  has 
been  a tendency  in  some  state  and  local  governments  to  assume  that 
compliance  with  initial  Federal  standards  is  an  adequate  goal.  Since  the 
standards  tend  to  represent  experience  in  a few  states  prior  to  the  Federal 
act,  compliance  alone  should  not  be  expected  to  yield  significant  im- 
provements, There  is  an  urgent  need  for  innovation  that  will  make 
possible  signifir  ,nt  advances  in  highway  safety. 


General  Observations 

With  respect  to  Federal-state  cooperation,  the  primary  effort  of  the 
Federal  government  should  be  focused  on: 

* Continued  leadership,  beginning  in  the  White  House,  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  plans  and  goals  for  improved  highway  safety 
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• Development  of  improved  and  realistic  standards  in  consultation 
with  state  and  local  officials;  development  of  programs  for  the 
implementation  of  these  standards  by  state  and  local  governments; 
and  presentation  of  evidence  that  there  is  a significant  problem  that 
these  standards  seek  to  ameliorate 

• Provision  of  substantial  central  services  such  as  the  National  Driver 
Register*1*  to  assist  the  state  and  local  governments  in  implementing 
and  improving  their  highway-safety  piograms 

• Further  support  of  basic  and  applied  research,  development,  and 
test  and  evaluation  programs,  including  tests  on  human  aspects,  that 
wifi  provide  additional  insight  into  countermeasures  and  their  po- 
tential effectiveness  before  they  arc  widely  adopted.  (Much  can  be 
initiated  relatively  soon,  without  additional  research,  through  test 
and  evaluation  programs.) 

The  state  and  local  governments  should  focus  attention  on: 

• Effective  implementation  of  programs  through  the  efficient  use  of 
their  basic  authority  to  legislate,  license  drivers  and  vehicles,  inspect 
vehicles,  enforce  traffic  laws,  educate  drivers  and  pedestrians,  and 
build  and  maintain  highways  and  the  environment  thereof 

• Better  coordination  of  interstate,  state,  and  local  highway-safety 
efforts 

• Provision  of  detailed  data  on  the  effectiveness  of  programs 

• Advice  with  respect  to  requirements  for  new  or  modified  Federal  or 
state  and  local  programs  and  full  participation  with  Federal  officials 
in  the  development  of  standards,  methods,  and  programs. 

( 1 ) The  Task  Force  has  given  attention  to  ways  of  achieving  maxi- 
mum results  from  existing  programs,  thus  improving  the  effectiveness 
with  which  additional  funds  may  be  used  as  they  become  available.  The 
need  for  more  adequate  funding  of  the  National  Highway  Safety  Bureau 
and  the  safety  programs  of  the  Federal  Highway  Administration  in  the 
near  term  is  evident.  As  a first  step,  limitations  should  be  removed  on  the 
use  of  funds  for  which  the  National  Highway  Safety  Bureau  has  been 
given  obligational  authority  and  which  are  within  the  President’s  recom- 
mended budget.  Both  Federal  and  state-local  efforts  designed  to  improve 
highway  safety  have  been  seriously  hampered  by  restrictions  placed  on 
NHSB  and  FHWA  expenditures  even  after  authorizing  procedures  have 
been  completed.  As  funds  are  spent  at  a level  closer  to  the  amount  au- 
thorized, an  assessment  of  accomplishments  should  enable  a more  realistic 
evaluation  of  the  contributions  to  be  expected  from  further  increases  in 
funding.  Ultimately  Federal,  state,  and  local  programs  must  be  expanded 
if  the  recommended  goals  are  to  be  achieved. 


(2)  As  proved  countermeasures  are  developed,  some  Federal  funds 
now  designated  for  the  construction  of  new  roads  should  be  reallocated 
to  the  NHSB  for  highway-safety  programs  as  well  as  to  safety  programs 
of  FHWA  in  order  to  achieve  better  balance  between  efforts  directed 
toward  the  greater  convenience  of  the  driver  and  those  directed  toward 
a reduction  of  fatalities,  injuries,  accidents,  and  resultant  property 
damage. 

(3)  The  severe  limitation  on  the  level  of  the  NHSB  staff  is  as  impor- 
tant as  the  fiscal  limitation.  The  present  staff  level  at  NHSB  appears  to 
be  inadequate  to  carry  out  the  responsibilities  assigned.  The  staff  has  been 
too  small  to  make  full  use  of  research  on  highway  safety  sponsored  by  the 
government.  Approval  to  enhance  staff  size  and  capability  now,  and  as 
the  NHSB  safety  program  levels  increase,  is  essential  if  the  highway-safety 
program  is  to  receive  adequate  professional  attention  at  the  Federal  level 
and  if  funds  are  to  lie  used  in  a way  that  will  maximize  public  benefits. 

(4)  Criteria  for  the  allocation  of  Federal  aid  to  the  states  for  highway 
safety  are  in  critical  need  of  reexamination  if  the  nation  is  to  be  best 
served  with  the  funds  available.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
present  basis  for  such  allocations  leaves  much  to  be  desired  in  terms  of 
improving  the  rate  of  return  (safer  highway  transportation)  on  the  invest- 
ment of  public  funds.  Lack  of  adequate  cost-effectiveness  data  to  help 
program  planning  and  decisions  on  allocations  of  resources,  and  inade- 
quate attention  to  objective  test-and-evaluation  procedures  are  major 
deficiencies.  Special  attention  should  be  paid  at  all  levels  of  government 

The  increased  use  of  objective  evaluation  in  the  operating  programs 

• The  encouragement  of  new  approaches,  and  their  test  and 
evaluation 

• The  encouragement  of  innovation  through  adequate  flexibility  in  the 
application  of  standards. 

(5)  Study  should  be  given  to  the  possibility  of  establishing  an  incen- 
tive system  that  will  relate  Federal  aid  to  some  overall  measure  of  safety 
improvement.  Under  such  a system  each  state  would  be  eligible  to  receive 
from  Federal  funds  incentive  payments  for  reduction  in  deaths,  injuries, 
accidents,  and  property  damage  as  measured  by  an  appropriate  accident 
index.  Care  must  be  taken  to  use  a standard  method  of  collecting  and 
reporting  data  that  are  used  in  calculating  the  index.  Such  a system 
should  be  considered  as  supplementing,  not  replacing,  existing  bases  for 
Federal  payment  that  now  require  compliance  with  Federal  standards. 

It  would  require  that  further  attention  be  given  to  the  relative  effective- 
ness of  countermeasures  available  to  the  states  in  reducing  deaths, 
injuries,  and  property  damage. 

(6)  Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  establishment  of  an  appro- 
priate office  at  the  state  level  to  monitor  and  perform  evaluation  and 
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compliance  functions  so  as  to  assure  that  highway-safety  funds  are  used 
in  a way  that  maximizes  results. 

(7)  Historically,  the  overall  management  at  the  state  and  local  levels 
of  the  complex  highway-safety  program  hits  been  of  limited  effectiveness. 
With  the  designation,  by  each  governor,  of  a representative  for  highway 
safety,  some  progress  is  being  made  in  coordination  of  programs  which 
now  are  the  responsibility  of  a wide  variety  of  bureaus  and  departments. 
However,  as  the  safety  program  grows,  much  more  responsive  adminis- 
tration and  management  will  be  required.  Immediate  action  should  be 
taken  by  the  states  ana  the  Federal  government  to  initiate  studies  of 
improved  means  to  manage  and  administer  highway-safety  programs 
at  the  state  and  local  levels.  (See  Section  15. ) 


2.  GOVERNMENT-PRIVATE  SECTOR  INTERACTION 

Federal  legislation  requires  the  establishment  of  standards  for  devices 
or  design  aspects  of  motor  vehicles  intended  to  improve  safety.  As  indi- 
cated in  the  section  on  vehicles  (Section  4),  these  standards  do,  in  fact, 
appear  to  be  reducing  fatalities  and  the  severity  of  injuries.  Having 
started  in  1966,  the  interaction  of  the  Federal  government  and  the  private 
sector  elements  engaged  in  production  of  vehicles  and  equipment  has  not 
yet  reached  maturity. 

The  expansion  of  the  national  highway-safety  effort  presents  challenges 
of  both  growth  and  change  for  many  organizations — including  the  asso- 
ciations of  public  officials,  professional  societies,  traffic  and  safety  asso- 
ciations, university  safety  centers,  scientific  societies  and  institutions, 
research  organizations,  and  consumer  organizations. 

These  organizations  represent  their  constituencies  in  national  affairs 
and  mobilize  their  constituencies  in  support  of  national  goals,  but  most 
important,  they  provide  services  of  many  types  (such  as  information, 
research,  training,  surveys,  and  evaluations)  that  are  sorely  needed  by 
state  and  local  officials. 


General  Observations 

In  recognition  of  the  changing  government  role,  the  private  agencies 
should  reexamine  and  reevaluate  their  programs  and  services  to  assure 
they  ;ire  fully  keyed  to  the  times  and,  within  icsources,  are  making  maxi- 
mum contribution  to  the  national  program.  Many  will  need  additional 
resources  if  they  are  to  fulfill  their  potential.  Coordinated  or  cooperative 
interorganizational  efforts  can  contribute  significantly  to  more  effective 
interaction  with  the  several  types  of  state  and  local  agencies  they  serve. 
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Recommendations 

. ( 1 ) Increased  coordination  and  cooperation  among  the  safety  institu- 
tions in  the  private  sector  should  be  encouraged.  Cooperative  efforts  in 
specific  programs  have  been  more  effective  than  some  individual  activities 
in  which  the  fragmentation  of  program  goals  has  led  to  confusion  and 
waste.  Joint  program  planning  should  be  used  more  often.  Major  fund- 
ing sources  should  cooperate  to  improve  and  strengthen  the  services  of 
the  organizations  they  support,  as  well  as  to  encourage  coordinated 
and/or  cooperative  interorganizational  efforts. 

(2)  At  the  same  time,  an  important  strength  of  the  private  sector  lies 
in  its  diversity,  independence,  and  variety  of  institutions  which  contribute 
to  developing  effective  national  programs.  The  Federal  government 
should  encourage  private-sector  organizations  to  engage  in  innovation, 
research,  development,  and  the  provision  of  training  and  similar  services* 
and  should  enlist  the  cooperation  and  service  of  private  organizations  in 
the  program  to  attain  national  goals  for  improved  highway  safety. 

(3)  Automobile  casualty  insurance  provides  some  economic  incen- 
tives and  penalties  to  encourage  accident-free  driving  and  discourage 
driving  conducive  to  accidents.  This  important  educational  force  should 
be  increased  in  effectiveness  by  suitable  means.  (DOT  is  currendy  spon- 
soring a major  study  on  automobile  insurance  that  may  suggest  addi- 
tional approaches.) 


Major  Elements 
of  Highway  Safety- 
Recommended  Action 


3.  HIGHWAYS 

The  evidence  is  incontrovertible  that  highways  of  good  design 
contribute  to  highway  safety.  For  example,  fatalities  on  completed  inter- 
state highways  occur  at  a frequency  (per  vehicle-mile  of  travel)  which 
is  less  than  half  that  found  on  the  average  primary  highway.  (It  is  esti- 
mated that,  in  1967,  the  Interstate  System  saved  about  3,200  lives'38’ 
and  that  it  will  effect  a savings  of  about  8,000  lives  each  year  when  con  - 
pleted,'19’  assuming  that  a similar  number  of  vehicle-miles  would  other- 
wise have  been  driven  on  less  well-designed  roads.)  A primary  highway 
of  modem  design,  although  lacking  the  full  control  of  access  present  in 
the  Interstate  System,  is  likely  to  have  a fatality  rate  only  60  to  70  percent 
as  high  as  a comparable  road  built  to  comply  with  the  design  criteria  of 
30  or  40  years  ago.  Of  course,  the  absence  of  pedestrians  contributes  to 
these  low  accident  rates. 

The  highway  aspects  of  the  Federal  safety  program  are  useful  and 
productive.  They  include  support  for  the  new  “safety  design  standards”, 
the  “spot  improvement”  program,  the  “TOPICS”  program  (Traffic 
Operations  to  Improve  Capacity  and  Safety),  as  well  as  research,  safety 
studies,  and  the  publication  of  technical  manuals.  The  safety-design 
standards  were  initially  contemplated  for  the  Interstate  System  only,  but 
are  now  being  applied  throughout  the  Federally-aided  system,  with  the 
result  that  there  is  a significant  increase  in  the  cost  of  highway  construc- 
tion. Evidence  of  successful  accident  reduction  through  the  spot  improve- 
ment program  is  beginning  to  accumulate.  Though  the  TOPICS  pro- 
gram is  just  now  gaining  momentum,  its  contributions  seem  assured  be- 
cause it  involves  the  application  of  well-established  techniques  to  urban 
areas— areas  of  great  need  as  evidenced  by  their  high  pusonal-injury 
and  property-damage  accident  rates.  Nearly  32  percent  of  motor  vehicle 
deaths,  58  percent  of  the  nonfatal  injuries,  and  72  percent  of  the  prop- 
erty damage  occur  in  urban  areas.'151 
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While  about  12  percent  of  the  fatalities  in  1967  took  place  on  high- 
ways which  will  comprise  the  Interstate  System  when  it  is  completed, 
57  percent  are  occurring  on  the  vastly  greater  highway  mileage  compris- 
ing the  Federal-Aid  Primary  and  Secondary  Systems,  with  the  remaining 
31  percent  occurring  on  non- Federally-aided  roads, (39)  Included  in  these 
systems  are  a large  number  of  roads  with  bad  accident  records,  which 
were  built  decades  ago  under  now  outmoded  design  standards  and  which 
are  carrying  traffic  loads  equaling  or  exceeding  their  capacity. 

Safety  gained  through  action  in  the  highway  area  almost  always  in- 
volves a physical  change.  These  changes,  produced  by  building  or  re- 
building the  highway  or  its  appurtenances,  call  for  the  investment  of 
very  large  financial  resources,  The  extent  and  rapidity  with  which  safety 
is  to  be  gained  through  direct  action  on  the  highway  will  depend  to 
a large  extent  on  the  size  of  the  financial  commitment.  Consequently, 
an  acceleration  in  safety  payoff  through  action  on  the  highway  will  re- 
quire either  an  increase  in  the  funds  available  or  a reallocation  of  funds. 


General  Recommendation 

The  Federal-aid  highway  program  should  be  continued  but  with  in- 
creased emphasis  upon  selected  elements  of  the  Federally-aided  Primary 
and  Secondary  Systems.  These  elements  should  be  chosen  by  considera- 
tion of  such  factors  as  their  accident  record,  the  opportunity  and  feasi- 
bility of  improving  that  record,  the  volume  of  traffic  being  served,  the 
capacity  of  the  roadway,  and  the  anticipated  accident  reduction  per 
dollars  expended.  The  highest  quality  of  professional  attention  to  aspects 
of  highway  safety  should  be  fostered  as  an  integral  part  of  the  processes 
of  planning,  design,  maintenance,  and  operation  of  the  nation’s  highway 
system. 


Recommendations 

(1)  Accelerated  action  on  safety  through  work  in  the  highway  area 
will  require  financial  resources.  These  may  be  provided  by  one  or  more 
of  the  following  alternatives; 

Increasing  highway-user  taxes  for  highway  construction  and  their 
allocation  to  safety  programs  in  the  highway  area 
• Extending  the  deadline  for  completing  the  Interstate  System,  with 
a commensurate  extension  in  the  life  of  the  Federal  Highway  Trust 
Fund,  which  earmarks  Federal  user  taxes  for  highway  construction 
and  improvement 
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• Assigning  funds  for  correction  of  highway  deficiencies  in  order  of 
priority  according  to  the  criteria  cited  in  the  “General  Recom- 
mendation ’ paragraph,  above,  rather  than  universally,  at  this  time. 

(2)  Flexibility  should  be  allowed  in  the  application  of  safety-design 
standards  to  Federal-aid  systems  other  than  the  Interstate  System  until 
cost-effectiveness  studies  establish  the  merit  of  the  uniform  application 
of  these  standards, 

(3)  Vigorous  and  judicious  execution  of  the  “spot  improvement’* 
program  should  be  continued. 

#(4)  Thc  implementation  of  the  TOPICS  program  should  be  expe- 
dited. This  will  require  the  enlisting  of  greater  support  from  municipal 
governments  and  the  greatest  practicable  simplification  of  administra- 
tive processes. 

(5)  Innovation  in  the  design  of  urban  thoroughfares  should  be  en- 
couraged. Innovation  should  be  directed  toward  partial  access  control 
to  aid  in  minimizing  the  pedestrian  fatalities  which  constitute  37  percent 
of  traffic  fatalities  in  urban  areas/151  and  toward  other  features  of  traffic 
operation  to  improve  efficiency  of  movement  as  a further  payoff.  Inno- 
vation should  also  seek  to  integrate  the  thoroughfare  into  the  broad 
process  of  urban  rebuilding  so  that,  operating  jointly  with  other  pro- 
grams (e.g„  urban  renewal,  model  cities,  mass  transit),  it  will  contribute 
to  the  enhancement  of  the  urban  environment. 

(6)  Research,  development,  testing,  and  evaluation  on  highways  by 
concerned  Federal  departments  and  by  state  and  local  governments 
should  be  continued  and  intensified,  For  example,  attention  should  be 
given  to  improvement  of  information  and  control  systems,  especially 
•along  the  interstate  highways. 


4.  VEHICLES 


Automobiles 

The  motor  vehicle  is  a pervasive  means  of  transpoitation  in  American 
society,  Available  in  a variety  of  sizes,  shapes,  and  design  configurations 
to  suit  a very  wide  range  of  customers,  it  is  the  subject  of  concerned  atten- 
tion by  those  focusing  on  highway  safety, 

Major  attention  was  given  in  past  decades  to  improvements  of  vehicles 
to  decrease  hazards  of  operation.  In  the  1 930’s,  four-wheel  brakes,  greater 
body  strength,  improved  tires,  and  other  features  contributed  to  highway 
safety.  In  the  1950’s,  as  more  information  became  available,  individual 
manufacturers  directed  attention  to  improved  locks  to  eliminate  driver 


or  passenger  ejection,  to  penetration-resistant  windshields,  to  energy- 
absorbing steering  columns,  to  safety  belts,  and  to  other  safety  devices. 
These  programs  were  available  for  substantial  utilization  at  the  time  that 
the  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  introduced  a 
requirement  for  safety  standards.  Individual  companies  were  able  to  pro- 
vide avenues  for  the  development  and  adoption  of  standards,  based  on 
commercially  available  devices.  Much  attention  continues  to  be  given 
to  design  aspects  that  can  make  it  easier  for  the  driver  to  avoid  accidents. 
Vehicle-recall  programs  and  periodic  inspection  programs  are  designed  to 
control  hazardous  defects  or  conditions. 

In  the  process  of  rapid  development  of  safety  devices,  the  dialog  be- 
tween government  and  industry  has  been  insufficient.  An  adversarial  at- 
mosphere has  tended  to  prevail  in  the  discussions  of  government  objec- 
tives and  industrial  developments.  However,  the  degree  of  compliance  has 
been  significant.  The  goal  should  be  a creative  and  constructive  govern- 
ment-industry relationship  which  can  increase  the  contributions  from 
each  while  still  protecting  the  public  interest. 

The  cost  of  vehicle  improvements  is  borne  in  part  by  the  purchasers 
of  automobiles  and  in  part  by  the  taxpayer  through  the  support  of  NHSB. 
Each  $10  worth  of  safety  additions  to  a vehicle  will  cost  $100  million  in 
a 10-million-car  year.  Such  costs  could  be  net  additions  to  the  price  of  the 
automobile,  or  could  be  traded  off  against  other  vehicle  costs,  or  for  that 
matter  against  other  highway  safety  costs.  Because  vehicle  safety  improve- 
ments are  paid  for  by  the  consumer  as  a “hidden”  cost,  care  should  be 
taken  to  assure  that  the  benefits  are  commensurate  with  the  costs. 

Devices  added  in  the  last  few  years  now  reduce  the  likelihood  of  death 
and  the  severity  of  injury  at  moderate  impacts.  Devices  soon  to  be  in 
production  can  be  expected  to  provide  substantial  reduction  of  front-to- 
rear  accident  fatalities  in  cars  with  these  devices  at  impact  speeds  up  to 
40  mph.  Reliable  data  on  the  number  of  people  killed  under  such  circum- 
stances do  not  exist  but  are  roughly  estimated  to  be  10  to  20  percent  of 
all  vehicle  occupants  killed.  A very  substantial  effort  will  be.  necessary 
to  reduce  the  probability  of  fatal  injuries  in  front-to-rear  crashes  at  higher 
speeds.  Further  attention  should  be  given  to  rapid  introduction  in  all 
vehicles  of  the  best  safety-design  details  of  the  best  vehicles  and  to  rapid 
development  of  systems  necessary  to  achieve  better  protection  for  the 
driver  and  passengers. 

By  1 975  to  1 980  much  that  is  easily  achievable  in  vehicle  improvements 
may  have  been  achieved  in  some  vehicles.  Continued  progress  can  be 
expected  because  motor-vehicle  producers  have  the  necessary  technical 
and  management  capability,  because  increasing  national  attention  has 
focused  on  highway-safety  problems,  and  because  mandatory  standards 
have  been  and  will  continue  to  be  issued. 
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™my  °f  thC  Unitcd  States’ il  couId  bc  considered 
that  safety  devices  might  bc  developed  as  a basis  for  seeking  a competitive 

f * ad';anti^  safety  deviccs  and  thc  attendant  higher  cost 

have  not  proved  to  be  an  attractive  route  to  competitive  advantage.  In 

ms.tances’  competitive  pressures  have  contributed  to  the  safety  prob- 

sta^rrl"1  thC  CdSC  ° h,gh  performance  cars  of  light  weight.  National 

th  h I3"6  ““"‘'“I10  aV°'d  thC  (°mpetitivc  di*advantage  associated 
with  higher  prices  and  to  assure  thc  public  of  comparable  safetv  equip- 
ment  among  all  of  the  new  products  available.  ^ " 

In  accomplishing  the  goal  of  reducing  deaths  and  injuries  the  im- 
portance of  minimizing  vehicle  damageability  consistent  with  driver  and 
occupant  safety  should  not  bc  overlooked.  Even  a small  reduction  in  thc 

hS?  Sr°W!tng  S CC°n0mic  1(KS  °f  over  $I°  billion  35  a result  of 
highway  accidents  t.ould  involve  a considerable  saving.  It  should  be  pos- 
sible to  increase  gams  m human  protection  and  at  the  .same  time  reduce 
thc  vehicle  s damageability. 


ueneral  Observation 


,hou'd  ,altn  “ 'he  effectiveness  of 

he  interaction  among  government,  industry,  and  the  safety  community 

o utilize  to  the  fullest  the  resources  of  the  public  and  private  sector, 

the  development  and  use  of  safety  devices.  sectors  m 


Recommendations 

(1 ) There  should  be  established  a continuing  technical-study  center  on 

Academy  of  V? the  advisor>'  assistarlce  ol  the  National 

Academy  o Sciences/ National  Academy  of  Engineering,  to  expedite  thc 

'oh*8iny"”  "d  ,hC  »' *»  t.  improve 

. <2\  A r/'/om.ioon  should  be  made  of  the  procedures  for  inspection 
“ ""  0biMiv'  * “"S  n” 

d“ 2T  more  ”,  y “hi'vins  ,hc  *“  ->r  «•**.  in 

saic  condition  are  permitted  to  operate. 

agonist  OTirr',m  Sl'“lj  b'  !**  by  aPp",pri*t'  S»emm,„tal 
g Cics  certify  thc  efficacy  of  cqmpment  and  devices  that  affect  safety 

; for  P"bbc  transport,  such  as  buses,  There  should  be  fre^ 

qu  n momtonng  to  determine  their  compliance  with  safetv  standards 

•Jj  ,E'd,Uatl0n  should  ^ 11  Part  of  future  research  programs  of  the 
Federal  government,  Much  remains  to  bc  accomplished^  die  develop- 
ment  M safety  features  and  in  the  evaluation  of  their  effectiveness, 
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• The  energy-absorbing  steering  column 

• Standardization  and  simplification  of  fittings  for  lap  l^elts  and 
shoulder  harnesses 

• Devices  which  would  permit  the  vehicle  to  become  operational  only 
after  the  restraining  device  has  been  affixed 

• Passive  restraint  systems  that  would  be  effective  without  positive 
human  action  to  activate  the  device. 

(5)  Reexamination  of  head-restraint  standards  is  required: 

• To  provide  an  immediate  basis  for  redesign  so  as  to  eliminate  the 
dangers  associated  with  improper  adjustment 

• To  develop  guidance  for  proper  adjustment  of  headrests  now  in  use, 

(6)  Additional  government  facilities,  either  new  or  adaptations  of 
existing  laboratories,  should  be  created  to  facilitate  government  testing  of 
vehicles  and  equipment  to  assure  compliance  with  standards. 

(7)  In  order  that  a maximum  opportunity  can  be  created  for  innova- 
tion, procedures  for  developing  future  standards  should  incorporate: 

• Detailed  evidence  that  there  is  a significant  problem  and  dissemina- 
tion of  appropriate  information  with  respect  to  the  problem  that 
the  standard  seeks  to  ameliorate 

• Research,  development,  operational  testing,  and  evaluation  of  pro- 
posed corrective  measures  (or  such  of  these  as  may  be  necessary  to 
make  an  adequate  determination) 

• Adequate  dialog  among  all  interested  parties,  sheltered  from  anti- 
trust prosecution  when  the  public  interest  is  served  thereby  and  is 
adequately  protected 

• Reliance  upon  performance  standards  instead  of  detailed  specifica- 
tion standards. 

( 8 ) Without  sacrifice  of  program  objectives  on  the  reduction  of  deaths 
and  injuries,  the  administration  of  the  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Act 
should  be  extended  to  include  program  objectives  for  the  reduction  of 
vehicle  damage,  asset  forth  in  the  Highway  Safety  Act. 


Motorcycles 

The  motorcycle  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  the  most  dangerous  type 
of  motor  vehicle  on  the  highway.  The  motorcycle  death  rate  in  1968 
was  reported  to  be  over  20  per  100  million  miles  compared  to  the  overall 
motor  vehicle  rate  of  5.5  per  100  million  miles.11"'  The  victims  of  these 
accidents  are  predominantly  young  adults. 
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Between  1960  and  1966,  the  number  of  motorcycle,  motor  bike,  and 
motor  scooter  deaths  per  year  increased  from  731  to  2,043,  paralleling 
the  percentage  of  increase  in  the  number  of  vehicles  of  this  type  in  use.°5) 
However,  slight  reductions  in  the  fatalities  occurred  in  1967  and  1968, 
perhaps  reflecting  the  initiation  of  special  licensing  procedures  for  motor- 
cycle operators  in  some  states  as  well  as  legislation  making  the  wearing  of 
helmets  mandatory.  The  constitutionality  of  the  Iattei  sundard  has  been 
challenged.  In  Michigan,  motorcycle  deaths  dropped  appreciably  in  the 
year  following  the  passage  of  the  helmet  law  but  increased  sharply  after 
the  law  was  declared  unconstitutional.  However,  in  Vermont,  the  courts 
have  held  that  mandatory’  use  of  helmets  is  constitutional. 


Recommendations 

(1)  If  past  rates  continue,  it  is  expected  that  the  number  of  motor- 
cycles will  increase  from  2.1  million  to  about  5 million  by  1978.U5)  To 
prevent  further  increases  in  motorcycle  fatalities,  it  is  imperative  that 
Highway  Safety  Program  Standard  3 on  Motorcycle  Safety  be  imple- 
mented as  the  minimal  program  in  all  states.  It  is  especially  important 
that  the  wearing  of  helmets  be  encouraged  (Standard  31 B). 

(2)  Further  research  on  means  of  increasing  survivability  of  the 
motorcycle  driver  during  crashes  should  be  undertaken. 


5.  DRIVERS 

Of  all  of  the  elements  of  the  highway-safety  problem,  the  driver  is,  of 
course,  the  most  complex.  He  is  the  element  most  difficult  to  change. 
Programs  directed  toward  driver  improvement,  though  based  on  con- 
siderable research,  have  been  fragmented.  Their  effectiveness  to  date  has 
beenlimited. 

As  the  control  element  in  the  system,  the  driver  has  a responsibility 
for  perceiving  potential  hazards  and  taking  evasive  action.  The  ability  to 
avoid  accidents  depends  on  a number  of  complex  psychological  and 
psychophysiological  processes:  the  individual  must  maintain  an  attitude 
of  constant  alertness  to  the  external  world;  an  ability  to  evaluate  possible 
risk  situations,  together  with  the  capacity  to  act  quickly  and  intelligently 
to  avoid  them;  and,  finally,  the  motivation  to  avoid  such  situations.  Any- 
thing that  interferes  with  any  of  these  processes,  even  temporarily,  will 
increase  the  individual  s accident  susceptibility.  Thus,  such  physiological 
influences  as  fatigue,  illness,  alcohol,  and  drugs  may  impair  a person’s 
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efficiency  and  consequently  increase  the  likelihood  of  his  having  an  acci- 
dent. The  effects  of  alcohol  have  been  somewhat  more  adequately  studied 
than  other  effects.  These  effects  arc  so  germane  to  improved  highway- 
safety  that  Section  7 of  this  report  is  devoted  to  alcohol. 

Accident  data  by  age  of  drivers  clearly  demonstrate  that  young  drivers 
are  a significant  part  of  the  highway-safety  problem.  Drivers  under  the 
age  of  24  account  for  34  percent  of  all  deaths,  while  accounting  for  only 
21  percent  of  all  drivers.  Motor-vehicle  death  rates  (per  100,000  popu- 
lation) arc  51.6  for  persons  15  to  24  years  old  compared  with  28.8  for 
all  ages.  Motor  vehicles  account  for  45  percent  of  all  deaths  from  all 
causes  for  males  15-24.  Males  have  significantly  higher  accident  rates 
than  females  and  this  combined  with  the  age  data  makes  the  younger 

male  driver  a major  target  of  safer  driving  efforts.  ( 13 ) 

As  a managerial  element,  the  driver  is  responsible  for  planning  a trip 
and  executing  the  plan.  As  a member  of  society,  the  driver  is  influenced 
by  attitudes  toward  motor  vehicles  and  their  social  implications.  His 
view  of  traffic  enforcement  is  conditioned  by  the  general  behavior  of  his 
peers  in  this  regard. 

One  of  the  ways  to  improve  the  actions  of  the  driver  is  through  an 
increase  in  compliance  with  traffic  laws  and  regulations.  The  need  for 
such  improvement  becomes  increasingly  apparent  as  evidence  mounts 
that  drivers  are  operating  at  speeds  that  arc  at  the  upper  limit  (and  some- 
times exceed ) of  their  capability  and  those  of  the  vehicle  and  the  highway 
and  its  environment.  Experience  indicates  that  a significant  increase  in 
good-quality  traffic-law  enforcement  increases  driver  compliance.  Public 
education  to  increase  compliance  has  been  insufficient,  in  the  past,  to 
achieve  this  objective.  ( See  Section  6 on  enforcement. ) 

Definition  of  the  driving  task,  including  analysis  of  emergenev  proce- 
dures, is  an  essential  first  step  in  designing  improved  methods  of  skill 
acquisition,  handling  of  skill  impairments,  and  improvement  of  skill 
application. 

New  approaches  to  licensing  and  education  arc  necessary'.  As  an  ex- 
ample, it  is  no  longer  adequate  to  issue  a single  type  of  license  for  opera- 
tion of  all  private  cars  under  all  conditions.  Limited  licenses  (e.g.,  for 
daylight  driving  only;  for  operation  only  of  vehicles  with  automatic  trans- 
missions; for  nonfreeway  driving  only)  may  be  desirable.  With  more 
driver  education  and  after  successful  testing,  a more  compreheasivc 
license  could  be  issued.  The  aggregate  effect  of  present  driver  education 
and  licensing  is  not  fully  understood. 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  of  modifying  the  behavior  of  the  driver, 
additional  steps  must  be  taken  to  realize  more'fully  the  potential  of  licens- 
ing, education,  and  enforcement.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Task  Force  that 
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the  following  programs  offer  the  most  immediate  promise  for  beneficial 
action  while  longer  term  efforts  are  being  directed  toward  greater  under- 
standing of  relevant  human  factors  and  corresponding  countermeasures. 


Driver  Licensing 

Action  should  be  taken  to  initiate  demonstrations  and  testing  of 
programs  which  have  potential  for  increasing  the  effectiveness  of  driver 
licensing  systems. 


Recommendations 

( 1 ) Add  to  license  examinations  emergency  driving  to  include  free- 
way driving,  handling  yaw  and  skidding  to  stop  from  any  legal  speed, 
and  driving  under  adverse  environmental  conditions.  (This  corresponds 
to  part  of  Standard  5,  III  A.3.)  Training  in  these  maneuvers  must  be 
available,  as  well  as  places  in  which  to  practice. 

(2)  Provide  realistic  and  enforceable  requirements  for  licensing  in 
regard  to  cases  involving  chronic  alcohol  (see  Section  7)  and  mental 
disease  that  may  affect  driving  capabilities. 

(3)  Provide  realistic  and  enforceable  standards  for  licensing  so  that 
each  licensed  driver  has  to  demonstrate  minimum  proficiency  as  to 
physical  and  intelligence  characteristics  compatible  with  the  driving  re- 
quirements for  an  “elementary”  license. 

(4)  Provide  more  advanced  levels  of  automobile  licensing,  such  as 
“Master”  and  “Intermediate”,  as  drivers  with  an  “Elementary”  license 
demonstrate  their  ability  to  operate  a wider  variety  of  vehicles  (c.g., 
trailer-towing)  under  more  diverse  conditions  (e.g.,  freeway  driving). 

(5)  Make  offenses  committed  in  any  state  subject  to  action  in  any 
other  state,  including  reciprocity  such  that  offenses  in  one  state  go  on  the 
record  in  the  resident  state  of  the  driver.  This  could  be  accomplished  by 
an  expansion  of  the  coverage  and  use  of  the  National  Driver  Register 
Service. 

(6)  Work  toward  better  public,  driver,  police,  and  judicial  recogni- 
tion that  driving  during  a period  of  suspension  or  revocation  is  a very 
serious  offense.  This  violation  Is  now  widely  committed.  This  practice 
erodes  an  important  aspect  of  the  overall  program  of  driver  control  and 
enforcement.  Punishment  for  such  offenses  must  be  effective.  (This  sub- 
ject is  also  treated  in  Section  6,  Enforcement. ) 
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(7)  Explore  greater  use  of  probationary-  licenses  (accompanied  by 
restrictions)  as  an  alternative  to  suspension  or  revocation  of  licenses.  This 
would  give  additional  options  to  judges  and/or  drive r-license  adminis- 
trators in  hardship  cases. 


Behavioral  Science  As  Related  to  the  Driver 

Additional  and  more  carefully  controlled  and  documented  studies  are 
needed  relating  *o  human  behavior  in  the  operation  of  an  automobile  in 
actual  traffic  settings. 

Human-factor  research  has  contributed  to  improved  highway  safety  in 
various  ways.  These  include  the  establishment  of  visibility  and  highway- 
lighting standard,  improved  effectiveness  in  highway  signing,  better 
vehicle-control  design,  and  redesign  of  the  automobile’s  interior  to  reduce 
the  severity  of  accident  injuries. 

Knowledge  of  the  human-behavior  aspect  of  driving  is  fragmentary 
and  far  from  complete,  but  such  knowledge  is  mandatory  if  adequate 
account  is  to  be  taken  of  human  factors  in  the  development  of  measures 
to  alleviate  highway-safety  problems.  Recognizing  the  long-term  po- 
tential, the  Task  Force  recommends  a substantial  sharpening  of  the  focus 
on  human  factors  with  the  expectation  that  this  will  begin  to  produce 
more. useful  findings. 


Recommendations 

( 8 ) The  information  derived  from  studies  of  the  behavior  of  the  driver 
as  a part  of  the  total  highway-safety  problem  should  be  reviewed  with  the 
aim  of  discerning  those  skills  necessary  for  safe  driving  and  the  nature  of 
training  programs  that  can  enhance  those  skills. 

(9)  Attention  should  be  given  to  the  phenomenon  of  delayed  per- 
ception and  errors  of  response  which  appear  to  be  important  factors  in 
a high  percentage  of  accidents.  The  effects  of  such  factors  as  the  fre- 
quency and  duration  of  periods  of  inattention  and  circumstances  leading 
to  drivers  falling  asleep  should  be  studied.  The  results  of  these  studies 
may  suggest  training  methods  that  will  increase  the  degree  and  continuity 
of  perception  even  when  distracting  circumstances  are  present. 


Contributions  by  Employers  to  the  Effectiveness  of  Drivers 

Since  a significant  number  of  employers  ( including  several  branches 
of  the  Federal  government)  maintain  large  fleet  operations  (which  under 
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certain  circumstances  may  account  for  up  to  20  percent  of  all  vehicles 
in  the  traffic  stream ) these  employers  and  their  programs  become  poten- 
tially important  sources  of  information  and  action.  There  are  potential 
benefits  to  highway  safety  that  might  be  gained  by  utilizing  this  source. 


Recommendations 

(10)  The  Federal  government  should  initiate  a review  of  present 
programs  for  operation  of  Federally  owned  and  operated  vehicles  from 
the  standpoint  of  safety,  and  strengthen  these  programs  as  necessary.  As 
a part  of  this  action,  accident  and  safety  information  generated  should 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  public, 

(11)  The  Federal  government  should  call  on  governors  to  take  similar 
action  and  to  stimulate  such  action  by  local  governmental  agencies. 

(12)  The  Federal  government  should  call  for  national  and  state 
leadership,  and  cooperation  from  private  employers  with  active  fleet 
safety  programs,  in  order  to  persuade  additional  employers  to  institute 
effective  programs.  Information  and  techniques  thus  generated  should 
be  shared.  The  Department  of  Transportation  and  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment should  review  all  of  their  reguiatory  programs  which  relate  to 
driving  as  a part  of  employment  to  ensure  that  goals  arc  consistent  and 
methods  are  effective.  In  particular,  the  departments  should  encourage 
compliance  with  the  pertinent  recommendations  and  standards  of  the 
National  Transportation  Safety  Board. 

(13)  DOD  should  be  encouraged  to  develop  programs  directed 
toward  prevention  of  the  large  number  of  fatalities  which  occur  among 
service  personnel  while  operating  private  vehicles  off  duty. 
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6.  ENFORCEMENT 

There  is  general  understanding  of  the  need  for  enforcement  of  traffic 
laws  as  essential  to  the  efficient  and  safe  movement  of  vehicles.  Nonethe- 
less, there  is  much  evidence  that  the  public,  at  best,  does  little  as  indi- 
viduals to  reflect  this  understanding  and,  at  worst,  does  much  to  render 
it  ineffective. 

The  public  appears  to  regard  most  traffic  regulations  as  of  such  little 
value  that  they  can  be  violated  at  will  unless  there  is  an  enforcement 
officer  present. 

When  focused  on  locations  and  periods  of  high-accident  incidence 
and  those  driver  actions  which  appear  to  cause  accidents,  soundly  ad- 
ministered enforcement  has  repeatedly  been  demonstrated  as  effective 
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in  influencing  driver  performance.  While  clearly  restrictive,  and  effective 
only  as  long  as  application  of  enforcement  processes  is  continued,  it  is 
the  one  proved  technique  for  affecting  driver  performance  substantially. 
It  is,  therefore,  critically  important  to  the  success  of  the  highway-safety 
program.  This  importance  is  enhanced  insofar  as  the  enforcement  agency 
conscientiously  accepts  its  responsibility  for  enforcement  of  driver-license 
regulations,  particularly  suspensions  and  revocations.  In  the  absence  of 
adequate  enforcement,  corrective  programs  dependent  on  driver  licens- 
ing are  largely  sterile. 

The  effectiveness  of  police  enforcement  is  closely  related  to  court  dis- 
position of  the  cases  presented.  Thus,  the  nation’s  Judicial  officials  deal- 
ing with  traffic  offenses  are  a crucial  ingredient  in  the  success  of  the 
overall  highway  safety  program  in  the  United  States.  An  indifferent,  or 
apathetic,  attitude  on  the  part  of  judicial  officers  toward  the  seriousness 
of  traffic  law  violations  can  undermine  the  effectiveness  of  safety  activi- 
ties. After  the  jury  or  judge  has  found  an  accused  person  to  be  guilty  as 
charged,  the  judge  should  impose  a penalty  that  is  commensurate  with 
the  seriousness  of  the  offense,  coupled  with  a consideration  of  the  driving 
experience,  background,  and  attitude  of  the  driver  himself.  More  train- 
ing programs  arc  needed  to  develop  this  awareness  in  judicial  officers. 

Speed  limits,  laws,  and  their  enforcement  constitute  major  areas  of 
the  traffic  law  enforcement  problem.  According  to  figures  from  reporting 
traffic  authorities,  more  than  three  out  of  ten  of  the  fatal  accidents  in 
1968  involved  vehicles  that  were  being  driven  faster  than  the  speed  limits 
or  too  fast  for  prevailing  conditions.  In  rural  areas,  driving  too  fast  was 
a reported  factor  in  nearly  one-third  of  the  fatal  accidents,  while  in 
urban  areas,  it  was  a reported  factor  in  over  one-fourth  of  such  acci- 
dents.<15)  Countermeasures  to  this  speed-accident  relationship  relate  to 
all  elements  of  the  highway  and  therefore  have  been  discussed  under  the 
other  sections  of  this  report  as  well  as  under  this  section. 

At  this  time,  when  more  is  expected  from  state  and  local  governments 
with  respect  to  highway  safety,  there  has  bem  a substantial  reduction 
of  police  attention  to  traffic  supervision.  The  police  have  been  expected 
to  respond  to  the  escalating  crime  rate  and  to  demands  placed  on  them 
for  riot  control.  At  the  same  time,  the  courts  have  been  hard  pressed  to 
deal  with  the  large  number  of  traffic  violators.  Most  of  the  latter  have 
been  shunted  into  administrative  bureaus  or  into  the  hands  of  assistant 
judges  or  referees.  The  administrators  of  these  offices  generally  have 
lesser  qualifications  than  judges  but  they  attempt  to  render  just  decisions 
on  hundreds  of  cases  per  day  without  adequate  time  or  effective  court 
mechanisms.  Therefore,  action  to  improve  enforcement  procedures  must 
recognize  needs  with  respect  to  regulations,  the  police,  and  the  courts. 
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Recommendations 


General 

( 1 ) Enforcement  of  the  suspended  or  revoked  driver  license  is  virtually 
nonexistent  for  all  practical  purposes  because  of  difficul  ie?  identifica- 
tion. Specially  coded  license  plates  should  be  employed  in  demonstration 
programs  to  determine  their  effectiveness  in  controlling  driving  without  a 
valid  license.  Such  tags  should  enable  police  to  identify  the  person  con- 
victed, while  not  interfering  with  use  of  the  car  by  other  family  members. 
It  is  recommended  that  consideration  be  given  to  impounding  the  car 
or  revoking  the  license  plates  of  a car  driven  by  a person  without  a valid 
license  when  involved  in  an  accident. 

(2)  Uniform  procedures  for  the  enforcement  of  traffic  laws  should 
be  adopted.  The  motoring  and  pedestrian  public  becomes  irritated  with, 
and  nonsupportive  of,  traffic-law  enforcement  that  lacks  uniformity  in 
procedures,  tolerances,  and  emphasis.  It  is  recommended  that  uniform 
enforcement  manuals  be  developed  as  guides  to  police  at  state  and  local 
levels.  Attainment  of  uniformity  in  regulating  minimum/maximum 
speeds  for  standard  classes  of  roads  should  be  pursued  vigorously.  Vari- 
ance now  existing  between  jurisdictions  for  similar  roads  and  environ- 
ments tends  to  discredit  established  speed  limits. 


Police 

( 3 ) The  level,  quality,  and  uniformity  of  traffic-law  enforcement  must 
be  raised. 

(4)  There  is  a need  for  demonstration  projects  using  devices  which 
can  automatically  record  vehicle  and  traffic  interactions  rather  than 
continuing  to  depend  on  the  first-hand  observation  of  driving  perform- 
ance by  police  officers,  who  are  needed  for  many  other  functions.  Tech- 
nology must  be  used  more  extensively,  and  legislatures  and  the  courts 
must  be  persuaded  that  the  detection  of  violations  by  such  methods  and 
their  subsequent  prosecution  provides  a sound  basis  for  just  and  equitable 
law  enforcement.  The  use  of  presently  available  electronic  and  photo- 
graphic technology  should  help  to  resolve  questions  of  fact.  Such  equip- 
ment can  also  serve  to  provide  a much  needed  traffic  observational 
capability  in  support  of  highway  safety  efforts. 


Courts 

^5)  The  President  and  the  Attorney  General  should  convene  a meet- 
ing of  the  Justices  of  the  State  Supieme  Courts  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
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cussing  innovative  mechanisms  for  improving  traffic-law  enforcement, 
with  emphasis  upon  the  responsibilities  of  the  state  Justices  in  obtaining 
the  cooperation  and  interest  of  judicial  officials  within  their  jurisdictions 
in  implementing  appropriate  recommendations,  in  some  instances  on  a 
state  or  regional  test  basis. 

(6)  There  is  a need  to  develop  computer  capability  for  use  at  local 
levels  of  government  for  the  purpose  of  recoiding  the  accumulated  record 
of  offenses  of  drivers  who  ignore  traffic  law  citations — commonly  called 
“scofflaws” — so  that  traffic-law  enforcement  action  by  both  the  police 
and  the  court  can  increase  its  potential  deterrent  effect.  In  this  way, 
failure  to  respond  to  police  or  court  traffic-law  enforcement  could  ulti- 
mately lead  to  denial  of  a renewal  request  for  vehicle  tags  or  a driver’s 
license.  Courts  should  be  provided  with  the  prior  conviction  record  of  a 
driver  after  he  has  been  found  guilty  of  an  offense  as  an  aid  in  determin- 
ing the  appropriate  sentence.  The  Department  of  Transportation  should 
revise  Highway  Safety  Program  Standards  7 and  10  on  Traffic  Courts 
and  Traffic  Records  so  as  to  require  each  state  to  develop  the  capability 
of  dealing  more  efficiently  and  effectively  with  “scofflaws*5. 

(7)  To  complement  the  sentencing  and  penalty  responsibilities  in 
traffic  cases,  wider  use  of  driver-improvement  schools  and  traffic-violator 
schools  as  adjuncts  to  the  operations  of  traffic  courts  should  be  explored. 


7.  ALCOHOL,  DRUGS,  AND  MEDICATIONS 
Alcohol 

A very  important  problem  in  highway  safety  concerns  the  effects  of 
alcohol  on  driving.  Research  has  demonstrated  that  as  the  alcohol  content 
of  the  blood  increases,  the  physical  and  mental  response  capabilities  of 
the  individual  decrease.  This  is  an  especially  critical  matter  in  highway 
traffic,  where  appropriate  physical  and  mental  responses  arc  vital. 

Nearly  one-half  of  drivers  involved  in  fatal  accidents  have  been  found 
to  have  blood-alcohol  levels  of  0.10  percent*  or  more.  In  addition,  it  is 
estimated  that  about  one-third  of  the  pedestrians  killed  each  year  have 
been  drinking  heavily.  Thus,  the  driver  and  the  pedestrian  under  the  in- 
fluence of  alcohol  are  very  significant  elements  in  the  highway-safety 
problem. 

All  states  have  laws  against  driving  while  under  the  influence  of  al- 
cohol. However,  the  probability  of  the  drinking  driver  being  apprehended 

•This  level  of  alcohol  can  be  reached  in  a driver  weighing  170  pounds  who  has 
consumed  about  four  l '/j -ounce  drinks  of  80-proof  liquor  in  1 hour  on  an  empty 
stomach. 
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is  very  low  unless  he  is  involved  in  an  accident  oris  detected  in  a violation. 
Present  implied  consent”  statutes  in  conformance  with  Highway  Safety 
Program  Standard  8 suffer  in  effectiveness  from  the  fact  that  a police 
officer  must  make  an  arrest  for  driving  while  under  the  influence  of  al- 
cohol before  he  may  seek  to  confirm  the  charge  through  a test.  Further- 
more, successful  prosecution  on  a charge  of  driving  while  under  the  in- 
fluence of  alcohol  is  difficult  since  juries— and  many  judges— tend  to  be 
lenient  and  sympathetic  to  the  persons  so  charged. 

Some  studies  have  shown  that  a substantial  majority  of  drivers  who  are 
involved  in  fatal  accidents  while  under  the  influence  of  alcohol  are  al- 
coholics or  have  serious  drinking  problems.  A smaller  fraction  constitutes 
drinkers  who  have  overindulged  but  do  not  necessarily  have  a serious 
drinking  problem.  It,  therefore,  appears  that  priority  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  driver  with  serious  drinking  problems.  At  the  same  time,  the 
problem  of  the  social  drinker  who  has  overindulged  must  not  be  ignored. 
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Recommendations 

(1)  Interagency  cooperation  and  coordination  between  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  must  be  strengthened  with  respect  to  the  role  of  alcohol  in  high- 
way safety,  with  HEW  having  prime  responsibility  for  the  public-health 
aspects  and  DOT  having  responsibility  for  the  highway-safety  aspects. 
An  agreement  to  this  effect  should  be  promptly  concluded  and 
implemented. 

(2)  Highway  Safety  Program  Standard  8 on  Alcohol  in  Relation  to 
Highway  Safety  should  be  given  high  priority.  All  states  should  bring 
themselves,  as  a minimum,  into  conformance  with  the  standard. 

(3)  Driving  when  the  blood-alcohol  concentration  is  above  a certain 

level  should  be  made  illegal  without  reference  to  “intoxication”,  or  being 
under  the  influence”  (similar  to  Standard  8 I B(2) ). 

(4)  Present  implied-consent  laws  require  that  enforcement  officers 
must  charge  the  individual  with  driving  while  intoxicated  prior  to  re- 
questing breath  or  chemical  tests.  A modification  should  be  considered 
that  would  provide  a statutorv  basis  for  pre-arrest  breath  tests  if  the 
officer  has  reasonable  cause  to  believ  e a driv  er  of  having  a level  of  blood 
alcohol  that  is  in  violation  of  the  law. 

1 5 ) Coordination  among  various  public  and  private  groups  to  iden- 
i ' dr'vcrs  Wl,h  dnnkln«  problems  should  be  increased.  Data  should  be 
centralized  by  the  state  licensing  agency  from  various  public  bodies  (e.g., 
alcohol-related  offenses  whether  or  not  related  to  driving) . 

ffi)  Limitations  should  be  placed  on  the  driving  of  individuals  iden- 
tified as  alcoholics  or  as  having  drinking  problems  that  might  adversely 
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affect  their  ability  to  drive.  Since  the  majority  of  alcohol-related  accidents 
occur  after  dark,  limited  licenses  permiting  only  daytime  driving  should 
be  experimented  with  in  an  effort  to  protect  the  public  and  yet  recognize 
rehabilitation  needs.  License  suspension,  revocation,  or  denial  would 
remain  options  for  chronic  alcoholics  and  repeated  offenders.  Periodic 
review  of  the  status  of  such  persons  should  \x  made  with  a view  toward 
reducing  or  increasing  the  restrictions  as  warranted. 

(7)  The  use  of  special,  coded  registration,  as  discussed  under  Section 
6,  Enforcement,  would  be  especially  valuable  in  connection  with  licenses 
suspended  or  revoked  for  alcohol-driving  convictions. 

(8)  Controlled  experimentation  should  be  conducted  on  sentencing 
and  its  effects.  Penalties  basing  their  effectiveness  on  severity  only  should 
be  replaced  by  measures  that  take  into  account  the  degree  of  the  alcohol 
problem  of  the  offender  and  that  are  intended  to  prevent  recidivism, 
including  rehabilitation  treatment. 

(9)  Intensive  research  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  alcohol-driving 
problem  and  a sul)stantial  number  of  demonstration  programs  to  eval- 
uate and  test  the  effectiveness  of  various  countermeasures  should  be 
undertaken. 

(10)  Steps  should  be  taken  to  train  more  people  in  medical  and 
paramedical  areas  important  to  the  enforcement  of  laws  relating  to  alco- 
hol and  driving  and  the  tests  appropriate  thereto. 

(11)  The  public-education  program  to  make  the  public  more  aware 
of  the  dangers  of  drinking  and  driving  should  be  strengthened  and  ex- 
panded. The  program  should  distinguish  among  various  groups  of  driv- 
ers, and  should  convey  the  research  findings  which  indicate  that  a ma- 
jority of  alcohol-related  fatalities  arc  associated  with  very  high  levels  of 
blood-alcohol  concentrations.  The  program  should  provide  clear  data  on 
the  relationships  among  the  amount  of  drinking,  blood-alcohol  level,  and 
likely  effects. 

(12)  Although  the  Task  Force  is  solely  concerned  with  highway 
safety,  it  is  evident  that  the  problem  of  alcohol  and  driving  is  only  a part 
of  a broader  alcohol  problem.  It  is  recommended  that  persons  convicted 
of  alcohol-related  driving  offenses  be  referred  by  the  court  for  appropriate 
medical  evaluation.  More  broadly,  HEW  should  undertake  a more  vigor- 
ous program  to  deal  with  the  general  problem  of  alcohol,  to  improve 
measures  of  rehabilitation,  and  to  cooperate  with  DOT  on  the  problem  of 
reducing  the  effects  of  alcohol  on  highway  safety. 


Drugs  and  Medications 

The  use  of  medications  and  drugs  that  may  affect  driving  skills  is 
increasing  rapidly.  The  effects  of  these  factors  on  highway  safety  have  not 
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yet  been  clearly  shown.  However,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
problems  associated  with  stimulants,  depressants,  narcotics,  tranquilizers, 
and  other  types  of  drugs  are  likely  to  increase. 


Recommendations 

(13)  DOT  and  HEW  should  develop  a coordinated  program  in 
cooperation  with  the  states  and  local  governments  and  the  private  sector 
to  ascertain  the  effects  of  medications  and  drugs  on  driving  skills  so  as 
to  increase  understanding  of  the  effects  of  the  agents  on  all  aspects  of 
highway  accidents  and  to  enhance  the  feasibility  of  developing  suitable 
countermeasures. 

(14)  Also,  these  agencies  should  obtain  the  cooperation  of  the  medical 
profession  to  warn  drivers  when  the  medications  prescribed  might  impair 
driving  ability.  In  addition,  both  proprietary  and  prescription  drugs 
should  have  warning  labels  when  their  use  might  impair  driving  ability. 


8.  PEDESTRIANS 

The  highway-safety  problem  includes  categories  of  road  users  other 
than  the  drivers  or  occupants  of  vehicles.  Chief  among  these  arc  pedes- 
trians. While  the  annual  number  of  pedestrian  fatalities  is  now  appreci- 
ably lower  than  30  to  40  years  ago,  it  has  been  increasing  slightly  in 
recent  years.  Approximately  1 8 percent  ( about  9,800)  of  the  total  motor- 
vehicle  fatalities  in  1 968  were  pedestrians. <iro 

Of  the  total  of  highway-accident  fatalities  involving  children  up  to 
age  14  and  people  over  age  65,  pedestrian  fatalities  comprise  a much 
higher  fraction  than  the  percentage  incurred  by  the  intermediate-age 
segments  of  the  population.  Furthermore,  more  than  half  of  the  pedes- 
trian fatalities  occ  ur  in  these  two  age  groups — the  young  and  the  old,(15) 
Among  the  older  group,  it  appears  that  the  fatalities  arc  predominantly 
among  males  who,  frequently,  have  been  drinking  heavily, 


Recommendation 

(1)  It  is  recommended  that  Highway  Safety  Program  Standard  14 
on  Pedestrian  Safety  be  implemented  as  the  minimum  essential  practice 
in  all  states. 
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9.  EMERGENCY  MEDICAL  SERVICES 

There  is  a well-documented  need  to  improve  emergency  medical  serv- 
ices (EMS)  on  a nationwide  basis.  Highway  EMS,  while  only  a part  of 
this  need,  has  received  some  attention  from  the  Federal  government  and 
the  states.  The  National  Highway  Safety  Bureau  has  made  a beginning  on 
EMS  deficiencies  by:  the  issuance  of  the  Highway  Safety  Program  Stand- 
ard 11  on  EMS,  in  June,  1967;  the  issuance  of  the  Highway  Safety 
Program  Standard  Manual,  in  January  of  1969;  Section  402  grants  to 
states  under  the  EMS  Standard  totalling  approximately  $8  million;  Sec- 
tion 403  R&D  support  amounting  to  about  $850  thousand;  and  demon- 
stration projects  totalling  about  $6  million. 

At  present  there  is  a lack  of  firm  data  on  the  extent  of  the  EMS  prob- 
lem. This  deficiency  makes  it  difficult  to  establish  a definitive  course  of 
action.  Data  collection  provided  for  under  Section  402  and  403  projects 
should  correct  this  deficiency.  Some  current  estimates  indicate  that  as 
many  as  20,000  lives  might  be  saved  annually  with  better  attention  at  the 
scene  of  the  accident  and  better  transportation  of  injured  to  more  ade- 
quate medical  facilities.  Another  estimate  is  that  25  percent  of  persons 
permanently  disabled  in  highway  crashes  would  not  have  been  crippled 
had  adequate  medical  attention  and  transportation  been  available  follow- 
ing the  accident/ m 


Recommendations 

(1)  Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  achieving  the  required  number, 
positioning,  and  equipping  of  ambulances;  improving  first-aid  training  of 
the  ambulance  crew  and  police;  improving  emergency-room  capability 
(especially,  qualified  doctors  and  supporting  staff) ; and  improving  com- 
munication in  all  phases  of  EMS  operations.  Police-communication  sys- 
tems should  be  employed  so  far  as  possible.  Further,  planning  and 
programming  should  be  fully  coordinated  with  the  police  w ho  are  usually 
the  first  to  be  notified,  first  at  the  scene,  and  responsible  for  protecting  the 
accident  scene  and  initiating  further  EMS  action. 

(2)  HEW  should  have  primary  responsibility  for  medical  aspects  of 
EMS,  while  DOT  should  have  primary  responsibility  for  transportation 
and  communications  and  command-control  aspects  of  highway  EMS 
under  a well  coordinated  joint  program.  In  some  geographical  areas,  the 
DOD  may  be  able  to  contribute  to  these  programs  through  reserve  or 
national-guard  units. 

(3)  The  National  Highway  Safety  Bureau  should  provide  increased 
technical  assistance  and  support  for  the  states  and  local  communities  in 
improving  highway  EMS, 
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(4)  NHSB  should  work  toward  the  establishment  of  data  bases  and 
evaluation  of  highway  EMS  experiments  and  demonstrations  in  order 
that  cost-effectiveness  comparisons  can  he  made  and  payoff  targets  for 
ongoing  efforts  established  under  the  widely  varying  conditions  of  urban 
and  rural  America. 

(5)  Experimentation  with  the  use  of  medical  corpsmen,  communi- 
cations experts,  and  helicopter  personnel  and  hardware  as  they  return  to 
the  United  States  should  be  undertaken  in  an  effort  to  test  the  feasibility 
of  using  them  for  broad  emergency  medical  services,  including  saving 
crash  victims,  while  enhancing  the  training  of  personnel  and  the  main- 
tenance of  standby  skills. 


10.  EDUCATION  OF  THE  PUBLIC 

Public  commitment  is  necessary  in  order  to  pass  laws  embodying 
countermeasures,  in  order  to  enforce  those  laws,  and  in  order  to  support 
other  appropriate  actions.  If  a society  is  not  concerned  about  a problem, 
or  lacks  information  about  it,  little  support  will  be  generated  for  action 
programs.  In  many  ways  this  is  the  situation  that  exists  in  this  country 
with  respect  to  highway  safety.  Any  public-education  campaign  which  is 
to  have  an  important  influence  on  behavior  must  incorporate  channels 
of  personal  involvement  (membership  groups  of  all  types)  as  well  as 
utilize  mass  media,  particularly  television.  Institutions  in  the  private  sec- 
tor have  and  will  continue  to  have  a vital  role  with  respect  to  the  edu- 
cation of  the  public  regarding  highway  safety. 


Recommendations 

{ 1 ).  A program  of  public  education  must  focus  on  clear  and  realistic 
objectives  for  the  national  effort  in  highway  safety.  The  goals  set  forth  on 
page  2 are  recommended  for  presentation. 

(2)  The  public  should  be  provided  with  information  on  the  counter- 
measures that  may  help  to  achieve  these  goals  in  the  pre-crash,  the  crash 
and  the  post-crash  phases  of  accidents.  The  public  should  be  provided 
with  data  and  information  on  steps  that  can  be  taken  by  the  public  to 
increase  highway  safety  (e.g.,  support  for  official  programs,  development 
of  improved  driving  skills,  the  universal  use  of  safety  equipment,  the 
reduction  of  the  extent  of  driving  while  under  the  influence  of  alcohol 
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(3)  The  public  should  be  made  aware  of  the  dollar  costs  and 
the  personal  restrictions  that  arc  required  to  implement  various 
countermeasures. 

(4)  There  must  be  an  improved  and  expanded  Federal  program  for 

bringing  highway-safety  information  to  the  general  public,  including  ap- 
propriate utilization  of  the  regional  offices  of  Federal  agencies  (e.g  the 
Departments  of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Labor) 


Essential  Supporting  Services — 
Recommended  Actions 


The  preceding  recommendations  have  focused  on  the  major  ele- 
ments of  the  highway  safety  problem.  The  following  recommendations 
relate  to  supporting  services  necessary  to  carry  out  the  recommended 
programs.  For  some  of  the  following  areas  of  discussion,  specific  recom- 
mendations already  have  been  set  forth  as  they  relate  to  the  driver,  the 
vehicle,  etc. 


11.  DATA  AND  INFORMATION 

As  pointed  out  earlier,  an  adequate  data  base  is  essential  to  a better 
understanding  of  the  highway-safety  problem.  Data  and  information  on 
the  causes  and  severity  of  accidents  are  necessary  for  the  development  and 
evaluation  of  countermeasures.  Comprehensive  information  services  are 
necessary  to  assure  adequate  use  at  the  Federal,  state,  and  local  level  of 
the  findings  derived  from  research,  demonstration  projects,  and  opera- 
tional experience. 

At  the  present  time  the  only  reasonably  accurate  measure  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  traffic-accident  problem  is  the  number  of  persons  killed  each 
year.  Otherwise,  the  methods  for  recording  and  reporting  accidents 
generally  have  been  inadequate  to  establish  how  many  accidents  of  what 
types  occur,  and  to  whom,  how,  when,  and  where  they  take  place. 
Information  also  is  needed  on  the  nature  of  injury  and  the  extent  of 
damage  that  results  from  each  type  of  accident.  It  is  obvious  that  high- 
way-safety programs  cannot  be  designed  effectively  unless  more  specific 
ana  reliable  information  is  available  on  the  magnitude  and  nature  of  the 
highway-accident  problem.  Without  comprehensive  records,  changes 
and  trends  cannot  be  detected,  and  the  effects  of  countermeasures  cannot 
be  evaluated.  Data  also  are  needed  on  a more  general  basis  as  to  who  uses 
the  highway  system,  the  miles  driven,  what  vehicles  are  used  (e.g.,  make, 
model,  weight,  horsepower),  as  well  as  when,  where,  and  for  what  pur- 
poses. Such  exposure  data  could  then  be  analyzed  in  relation  to  accident 
data. 
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An  adequate  information  system  must  utilize  modern  information  tech- 
nology'. It  must  also  recognize  the  special  characteristics  of  the  sources 
of  information  and  the  users. 

These  data  are  now  found  in  police  records  at  all  levels,  in  the  files 
of  insurance  companies,  in  reports  collected  by  automobile  manufac- 
turers and  in  studies  of  special  groups  and  teams  established  to  inves- 
tigate accidents.  These  assorted  sources  are  not  related  to  a central 
information  and  data  system.  These  data  and  the  new  data  that  may  be 
derived  from  additional  studies  may  have  major  shortcomings,  but  they 
need  to  be  brought  into  focus  so  that  they  can  be  subjected  to  continuing 
analysis  and  review, 

Another  part  of  the  problem  relates  to  information  on  research,  dem- 
onstration programs,  and  operational  experience.  Reports  presenting 
findings  of  these  kinds  of  activities  need  to  be  collected  and  subjected 
to  continuing  review  and  analysis.  From  data  centers  responsible  for 
analyzing  these  reports  should  flow  a series  of  newsletters,  state-of-the-art 
reports,  and  other  advisory  sendees. 

The  user  audience  i.s  extensive  and  varied.  Therefore,  data  from  acci- 
dent investigations  and  reports  based  on  research,  demonstration,  and 
operational  programs  must  be  put  in  forms  that  can  be  used  easily  by 
the  difficult  audiences — ranging  from  university  investigators,  to  auto- 
mobile designers,  police  and  judicial  officers  engaged  in  enforcement, 
and  to  state  highway  officials. 

An  effective  information  and  data  system  can  be  highly  centralized 
or  be  designed  as  a network  utilizing  existing  services  which  can  be 
supplemented  as  necessary.  The  latter  approach  has  many  advantages 
in  a field  as  complex  as  highway  safety.  The  several  centers  can  be  as- 
signed responsibilities  for  making  thorough  analyses  of  reports  and  for 
vigorous  dissemination  of  their  interpretive  findings. 

Efforts  must  be  made  to  utilize  to  the  fullest  all  existing  information. 
Widely  accepted  beliefs  should  also  be  subjected  to  continuous  challenge 
as  new  data  or  interpretations  are.  made  in  order  that  as  much  rigor  as 
feasible  be  introduced  into  the  field. 


Recommendations 

( 1 ) Priority  should  be  given  to  acquiring  the  data  necessary  to  evalu- 
ate the  cost  and  effectiveness  of  accident  countermeasures. 

(2)  Uniform  and  accurate  accident  and  enforcement  records  should 
be  compiled  in  each  state,  reported  to  a central  state  bureau,  and  pre- 
sented in  a form  compatible  with  a national  record  system  at  the  Federal 
level.  Standardized  nomenclature  and  methods  of  classifying  traffic  facts 
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and  accidents  should  be  developed,  especially  with  respect  to  scales  of 
injury  and  vehicle  damage  (corresponds,  in  part,  to  Standard  10  IV). 

(3 ) Additional  teams  representing  appropriate  professional  disciplines 
should  be  established  in  many  regions  of  the  country  to  collect  accident 
data,  without  regard  to  determining  criminal  or  civil  liability,  in  order  to 
establish  the  facts  regarding  highway  accidents. 

(4)  Additional  exposure  data  should  be  gathered  on  the  use  of  the 
highway  system.  Sampling  techniques  should  be  developed,  tested,  and 
employed. 

(5)  Records  should  be  adaptable  to  storage  and  analysis  by  modem 
methods  for  handling  large  masses  of  data.  Modem  high-capacity  elec- 
tronic data-processing  systems  should  be  considered  for  efficient  handling 
of  data,  rapid  retrieval  of  information,  and  multivariate  analyses  of  data 
for  both  administrative  and  research  purposes. 

(6)  While  individual  parts  of  the  information  system  exist  in  a useful 
and  efficient  form  (e.g.,  National  Driver  Register,  Highway  Research 
Information  Service)  there  is  a compelling  need  to  coordinate  existing 
information,  acquire  additional  required  information,  and  make  such 
information  available  to  potential  users  in  an  efficient  and  convenient 
manner.  There  has  been  much  discussion  of  the  need  for  a “national 
system  or  systems”.  One  approach  which  has  much  to  commend  it  is  a 
concept  of  two  systems.  These  two  systems  must  be  compatible.  Each 
would  have  a central  management,  a group  of  cooperating  centers,  and 
a highly  dispersed  set  of  input  and  output  terminals.  Ultimately  the  sys- 
tems might  operate  more  effectively  under  a single  management.  Follow- 
ing is  a brief  description  of  each  system : 

• A National  System  for  Basic  Data  on  Accidents.  This  would  require 
a national,  uniform  and  mandatory'  plan  for  collecting  basic  data  on 
the  number  and  types  of  accidents,  drivers,  vehicles,  and  highways. 
It  also  would  deal  with  their  interaction  with  major  safety  stand- 
ards. The  system  would  include  a data-processing  center  with 
dissemination  through  remote  terminals. 

• A National  System  for  Research  and  Demonstration  Information 
and  Data.  This  would  require  a national  plan  for  collecting  reports, 
documents,  and  data  on  highway  safety  research  and  demonstra- 
tion programs  and  related  information.  The  system  would  include  a 
center  of  activity  to  assure  continuing  awareness  of  sources,  users, 
and  developing  information  technology  ; a management  concept 
that  provides  a basis  for  cooperation  between  centers;  an  appro- 
priate set  of  technical  personnel  to  evaluate  and  interpret  findings 
and  to  prepare  advisory  reports;  and  an  effective  dissemination 
system. 
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12.  RESEARCH,  DEVELOPMENT,  TEST,  AND  EVALUATION 

Many  elements  of  the  highway-transportation  system  have  benefited 
from  extensive  research  and  development.  The  automobile  is  heavily 
dependent  on  materials,  processes,  and  devices  that  have  been  developed 
in  R & D laboratories.  The  roadway  and  related  design  procedures  have 
been  heavily  influenced  by  laboratory  and  field  investigations.  Inevitably, 
some  of  these  factors  have  influenced  highway  safety.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  much  yet  needs  to  be  done  in  research  to  contribute  new 
ideas  that  can  reduce  accidents,  deaths,  injuries,  and  property  damage. 
Much  that  has  been  dore,  has  not  been  highly  effective.  The  objectives 
of  research  should  be  clearly  defined. 


Recommendations 

( 1 ) With  deaths,  injuries,  and  property  damages  from  highway  acci- 
dents increasing,  additional  support  should  be  provided  for  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation  of  elements  of  the  highway-safety 
problem  and  of  their  interactions.  In  particular  there  are  far  too  few 
projects  to  demonstrate,  test,  and  evaluate  the  efficacy  of  various  counter- 
measures. Positive  guidance  to  states  should  be  given  by  a standard  or 
guidelines  on  the  need  for  a research  capability  or  a university  safety 
center  closely  associated  with  the  state  program.  Federal  action  should 
be  taken  to  encourage  the  states  to  develop  an  adequate  R & D capability 
and  program. 

(2)  With  respect  to  facilities,  it  is  evident  that  a great  range  of  Fed- 
eral and  contractor  staffs  and  laboratories  exist.  Consideration  should 
be  given  to  the  effective  use  of  such  existing  capabilities.  In  research 
leading  to  standards,  full  use  should  be  made  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards.  In  addition  to  using  such  existing  capabilities,  there  is  a need 
for  a driver-simulation  laboratory  and  a compliance-test  facility  within 
the  Department  of  Transportation.  Funds  should  be  provided  for  DOT 
to  plan,  design,  construct,  and  operate  these  facilities. 


13.  MANPOWER  AND  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 

If  the  states  are  to  meet  the  manpower  requirements  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  national  highway  safety  program,  a substantial  expan- 
sion of  educational  and  training  facilities  is  needed  throughout  the 
country.  The  field  must  be  made  sufficiently  attractive  to  involve  compe- 
tent research  groups  and  university  and  other  educational  facilities. 
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Manpower  categories  for  which  education  or  training  is  needed  are: 
professional  and  technical  personnel,  driver-education  teachers  and  super- 
visors, traffic  engineers,  automotive-safety  engineers,  highway-safety  man- 
agement personnel,  traffic-law  enforcement  executives  and  supervisors, 
data  processors,  motor-vehicle  inspectors,  driver  examiners,  emergency 
medical-service  personnel,  and  mechanics. 

In  addition  to  manpower  education  and  training,  state  and  local  of- 
ficials require  information  services  on  innovations,  improvements,  and 
in-the-field  advisor)’  services  in  problem  analysis  and  program  planning 
and  implementation. 


Recommendations 

( 1 ) Action  should  be  taken,  particularly  by  the  Federal  and  state  gov- 
ernments, to  stimulate  rapid  growth  in  education  and  training  oppor- 
tunities on  highway  safety  at  national,  regional,  state,  and  local  levels 
as  well  as  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  research  community  and 
major  educational  institutions  to  play  a more  effective  role. 

(2)  The  Federal  government,  in  cooperation  with  state  governments, 
should  take  immediate  steps  to  assist  the  states  in  the  development  of 
needed  services  for  state  and  local  officials,  including : 

• Training  efforts  for  local  officials  on  what  needs  to  be  done  and  what 
can  be  done  under  the  adopted  programs,  and  short  courses  to  up- 
date local  officials  on  techniques 

• A clearinghouse  for  collecting  information  on  innovations  and  im- 
provements in  techniques  and  for  alerting  local  officials  to  these  de- 
velopments. (See  Section  11,  “Data  and  Information”.) 

• An  advisor)’  service  on  practical  technical  problems  (e.g.,  analyzing 
a bad-accident  situation  on  a particular  section  of  a highway)  which 
local  officials  may  not  be  capable  of  handling. 

(3)  Well  maintained  and  properly  repaired  vehicles  are  necessary  for 

fc  driving.  The  efforts  of  automobile  companies  and  private  and  public 

schools  and  training  institutions  to  prepare  mechanics  better  and  to  in- 
crease their  supply  are  to  be  commended.  It  is  recommended  that  steps  be 
taken  to  encourage  expansion  of  such  efforts  well  as  to  continue  and 
extend  Federal  training  programs  for  automobile  mechanics.  We  do  not 
recommend  Federal  legislation  or  standards  on  licensing  of  mechanics. 
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Analytical  Approaches  and 
Management  for  the  Future 


14.  A MORE  COMPREHENSIVE  APPROACH 
TO  THE  SYSTEM 

The  highway-transport  system  constituted  a significant  technologi- 
cal development  that  has  contributed  much  to  the  economy  and  to  society 
but  has  created  serious  social  problems.  Those  problems  associated  with 
accidents  and  their  attendant  losses  can  be  solved,  in  part,  by  additional 
technology.  As  pointed  out  in  Section  4 many  avenues  can  be  pursued  to 
achieve  technical  improvement  of  vehicles.  The  discussion  in  Section  3 
indicates  similar  technical  opportunities  available  for  further  improve- 
ments of  highways. 

However,  there  is  a more  comprehensive  and  potentially  more  power- 
ful way  in  which  technology  can  contribute  to  highway  safety;  that  is, 
through  more  extensive  use  of  systems  analysis. 

The  Task  Force  has  addressed  itself  to  a substantial  number  of  elements 
of  the  highway-safety  problem.  In  each  of  these  elements  and  in  others 
(e.g.,  size  of  vehicles,  highway  signs,  relative  positioning  of  vehicles),  a 
large  umber  of  details  must  be  considered  in  the  conduct  of  programs. 
The  magnitude  of  the  problem  is  directly  related  to  the  variability  and  the 
complexity  of  the  characteristics  of  each  of  the  elements.  However,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  major  elements  are  the  driver,  the  vehicle,  and  the  high- 
way environment  hr  which  the  vehicle  operates.  These  major  elements 
combine  to  create  a large  number  of  discrete  units  with  widely  variable 
characteristics  which  interact  with  each  other  in  a continually  varying  en- 
vironment. Few,  if  any,  highway  accidents  can  occur  without  a significant 
involvement  of  the  three  major  elements.  A traffic  accident  can  be  defined 
as  the  result  of  a breakdown  or  malfunction  of  one  or  more  of  the  elements 
of  the  system  under  circumstances  in  which  the  characteristics  of  the 
others  do  not  allow  enough  latitude  to  permit  successful  evasive  action. 

In  dealing  with  problems  of  this  kind,  it  is  essential  to  have  an  adequate 
analysis  of  the  factors  involved  so  as  to  permit  understanding  of  the 
problem  and  then  to  have  management  control  so  that  resources  can 
be  allocated  on  the  basis  of  their  greatest  cost-effectiveness.  Of  course,  in 
the  highway  safety  field  cost-effectiveness  is  more  difficult  to  deal  with, 
because  it  is  a people-oriented  system  and  the  value  of  a human  life  or  the 
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total  costs  of  disabling  injuries  cannot  be  determined  objectively.  Never- 
theless, much  more  attention  to  systems  analysis  is  an  essential  ingredient. 
In  many  other  problems  approaching  this  degree  of  complexity,  systems 
analysis  techniques  have  been  used  to  advantage.  These  techniques,  as  is 
well  known,  involve  expressions  of  interactions  in  mathematical  terms. 
These  models  can  then  be  varied  by  adjustment  of  their  elements  in  order 
to  provide  estimates  of  the  effects  of  changes  in  one  set  of  variables  on 
the  system.  This  kind  of  an  approach  can  help  in  the  comparison  of  safety 
enhancement  produced  by  alternative  approaches  and  expenditures  in 
alternative  sectors.  For  example,  it  can  be  helpful  in  identifying  instances 
in  which  a significant  expenditure  in  one  area  could  bring  about  a real 
improvement  while  the  same  expenditure  in  a different  area  would  pro- 
duce only  marginal  results.  Furthermore,  it  can  help  to  identify  those 
combinations  of  circumstances  which,  though  extremely  hazardous,  occur 
so  infrequently  as  not  to  warrant  priority  attention. 

The  difficulty  in  applying  a rigorous  systems  approach  to  the  highway- 
safety  problem  arises  from  the  very  large  number  of  variables,  the  frag- 
mentary and  imprecise  nature  of  available  information  and  data  on 
accidents,  and  the  large  number  of  human,  political,  and  technical  issues 
that  are  associated  with  highway  safety.  The  first  step  in  preparing  to 
introduce  a more  rigorous  analytical  procedure  involves  a solution  of  the 
information  problem.  Better  data  are  necessary.  But  they  must  be  col- 
lected in  a manner  which  is  compatible  with  the  procedures  of  systems 
analysis.  These  data  can  be  collected  from  accidents  per  se,  or  they  can 
be  collected  from  experiments  or  studies  currently  in  progress  or  con- 
templated. It  should  be  possible  to  require  that  a much  larger  number 
of  research  and  demonstration  projects,  including  those  dealing  with  the 
controlled  crash  of  vehicles,  be  designed  so  as  to  yield  data  oriented  to- 
ward the  development  of  computer  modeling  techniques  applicable  to 
highway  safety.  As  better  data  are  available,  these  analytical  techniques 
can  also  be  utilized  in  cost-effectiveness  analyses.  There  have  been  in- 
creasing attempts  to  use  these  approaches  in  recent  highway-safety  pro- 
grams, but,  again,  the  lack  of  the  required  data  base  has  restricted  their 
applicability. 


Recommendation 

The  Federal  government  should  provide  further  support  for  compre- 
hensive systems  analyses  of  the  highway-safety  problem  in  order  to  make 
possible  better  studies  of  the  interrelationship  between  elements  of  the 
problem  and  the  relative  importance  of  each  of  the  elements. 
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15.  A LONGER  RANGE  ADMINISTRATIVE  VIEW 

While  technology,  including  systeins-analysis  techniques,  can  be  help- 
ful in  the  identification  of  the  priorities  for  action  to  deal  with  major 
problems  and  their  solutions,  there  are  many  issues  that  cannot  be  ad- 
dressed by  technology.  There  are  technical  problems  associated  with 
driver  performance,  alcohol  and  driving,  and  enforcement,  but  these 
are  predominantly  social  and  political  problems.  In  addition,  there  must 
be  a responsive  management  system  that  can  derive  fuller  benefit  from 
scientific  and  technical  innovations  in  the  face  of  social  and  political 
realities.  At  the  Federal  level,  a large  number  of  government  agencies 
play  a role  in  highway  safety.  Much  of  the  work  is  concentrated  under 
the  authority  of  the  National  Highway  Safety  Bureau,  but  other  offices 
in  the  Department  of  Transportation,  as  well  as  some  in  several  other 
agencies,  are  involved.  Coordination  of  these  efforts  is  essential.  A first 
step  in  this  direction  would  be  the  presidential  designation  of  a senior 
White  House  staff  member  to  advise  and  coordinate  the  responsibilities 
that  each  of  the  Departments  or  offices  should  have,  taking  full  account 
of  legislation  in  this  field.  Such  a senior  White  House  staff  official  could 
ensure  continued  efforts  to  achieve  greater  cooperation  and  reinforce- 
ment of  the  programs  of  one  agency  by  those  of  another. 

At  the  state  and  local  level,  there  is  a much  more  difficult  and  impor- 
tant management  problem.  There  is  a highly  disparate  and  dispersed 
responsibility  of  authority  for  the  several  official  functions  which  com- 
prise the  highway-safety  program.  The  problems  of  achieving  effective 
management  and  the  coordinating  role  of  the  representative  for  highway 
safety  recently  appointed  by  each  governor  were  described  in  Section  1. 
Despite  progress,  it  is  obvious  that  more  comprehensive  means  of  manag- 
ing highway  safety  should  be  pursued.  There  is  a strong  interplay  be- 
tween the  nature  of  the  available  transportation  systems,  the  status  of 
development  of  the  highway  network,  and  the  highway-safety  problem. 
In  the  future  it  will  be  highly  desirable  that  these  interrelationships  be 
given  much  more  attention  as  highway-safety  programs  are  being 
established. 

In  some  states,  a transportation  office  or  department  has  been  created. 
In  time,  such  organizations  may  encompass  a substantial  number  of 
the  highway-safety  functions,  including  responsibility  for  systems  and 
cost-effectiveness  studies.  Major  metropolitan  areas  may  also  create  trans- 
portation offices.  These  consolidated  organizations  may  provide  a basis 
for  administration  and  management  which  will  achieve  direct  control 
over  a large  fraction  of  significant  elements  of  the  highway-safety  prob- 
lem and  still  achieve  whatever  coordination  is  necessary  with  other 
offices. 
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While  the  Task  Force  does  not  wish  to  identify  for  the  states  any 
particular  form  of  organization,  the  use  of  the  concept  of  the  trans- 
portation department  illustrates  an  approach  taken  in  some  states  which, 
if  extended,  might  provide  for  the  more  effective  management  which  is 
so  necessary  in  dealing  with  the  highway  problem. 

It  is  concluded  that,  while  action  recommended  earlier  in  this  report 
for  the  development  of  better  management  approaches  to  deal  with  the 
highway-safety  problem  should  be  pursued,  an  even  broader  view  must 
eventually  be  taken  that  will  encompass  the  transportation  function,  the 
highway  transportation  function,  and  the  highway  safety  problem.  Im- 
proved management  will  increase  the  contribution  to  highway  safety  of 
each  of  the  programs  previously  recommended  and  substantially  enhance 
the  impact  of  the  total  program. 
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■flic  Effoc t i1 veness  of  a Careers  Course  in  o Secondary  School 


Introduetiori 

Initially  there  were  two  major  reasons  behind  the  inception  c£ 
this  research: 

A.  It  is  assumed  in  the  guidance  field  that  "careers  courses'  in 
gonernl  are  "a  good  thine".  What  is  usually  meant  by  this  is 
that  they  help  to  promote  vocational  awareness,  to  dissen'nato 
occupational  information,  and  to  crystallise  the  3olf-concepts 
of  the  students  who  attend  them.  This  is  an  assumption  to  which 
all  members  of  the  Vocational  Guidance  Research  Unit  subscribe. 

V/e  toko  it  to  be  self-evident,  and  because  of  this  when  the  sceptic 
demands  proof  of  the  effectiveness  of  these  schemes  the  nakedness 
of  our  cas'  is  well  and  truly  exposed.  It  was  resolved,  therefore, 
to  attempt  to  discover  if  it  was  possible  to  show  that  these 
courses  were  of  value  from  a vocational  guidance  viewpoint. 

3,  An  important  aspect  of  the  vocational  guidance  process  is  the  follow- 
up stage,  at  which  careers  3taff  receive  feedback  on  the  effectiveness 
of  their  guidance  techniques  and  are  also  available  to  provide 
further  assistance  if  required.  The  Youth  Employment  Service  has 
found  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  accurate  feedback  on  their 
effectiveness,  (only  about  15  per  cent  of  school  leavers  turn  up 
to  follow-up  open-evenings)  but  in  theory  schools  might  be  in  a 
more  favourable  position  to  obtain  widespread  and  accurate  feedback 
as  there  is  a higher  probability  that  a school  leaver  will  identify 
with  one  or  more  of  his  teachers  than  with  a Careers  Officer  whom 
he  has  seen  only  briefly.  One  of  the  notions  behind  this  experiment, 
therefore,  was  to  discover  if  one  could  rely  on  widespread  feedback 
from  school  leavers,  and  what  information  is  the  most  useful  to  try 
to  obtain. 

Very  little  research  has  been  done  in  Britain  to  measure  the 
effectiveness  of  careers  courses,  but  a considerable  amount  of  research 
has  been  done  in  the  U.3.A.  A general  summery  of  their  findings  is 


1*  Theso  courses  have  boon  shown  to  increase  subsequent  Job 
dp.  * i si c.c t ion  end  earning  power  of  pupils  who  left  school  at 
tne  statutory  leaving  age  and  the  academic  success  of  those 
who  went  on  to  higher  education. 

2.  The  range  of  jobs  considered  by  pupils  is  enlarged,  interest 
in  specific  jobs  increased,  and  the  amount  of  unemployment 
was  reduced  for  pupils  who  had  attended  these  courses. 

3.  They  increased  tl»e  ability  of  students  to  ensimr  questions 
about  jobs  by  as  little  as  0 and  a3  much  as  217  per  cent, 
tlost  courses  in  fact  do  seem  to  result  in  an  increase  of 
occupational  information. 

Vo  were  concerned  to  test  out  some  of  these  findings  on  a British 
school  population. 

There  were  secondary  points  of  interest  that  we  decided  to  investigate. 

Social  Adjustment  and  Work  Performance 

Vfe  were  particularly  interested  in  what  happened  to  the  ^problem 
ch  j. d in  the  work  situation.  Teachers  can  always  pinpoint  certain 
youngsters  who  have  not  Adjusted*  to  the  secondary  school  environment. 

3y  this  t ley  usually  mean  that  a student  lias  not  adopted  the  prevailing 
ethos  of  the  school  and  express  this  nonconformity  either  by  hostile  or 
unduly  anxious  behaviour  towards  tho  staff  and/or  to  other  students,  by 
withdrawal,  depression,  poor  schoolwork,  general  restlessness,  or  what 
v/ould  generally  be  classed  as  delinquent  behaviour.  Having  spoken  to  many 
of  these  students  in  different  schools  it  was  felt  that  much  of  this 
social  maladjustment  did  not  reflect  deep  personality  problems  but  instead 
was  partly  created  by  a clash  of  cultural  expectations  on  behalf  of  the 
teachers  and  students.  This  in  turn  in  some  cases  can  lead  to  harraosment 
of  certain  students  and  as  Rosenthal  and  Jacobsen's  (1938)  research  has 
shown,  students  tend  to  reflect  tiieir  teachers*  expectations  of  them  in 
their  classroom  behaviour.  To  be  more  explicit:  much  of  the  social 


is  the  co.se,  and  it  should  be  node  clear  that  thi3  is  conjecture  only, 
then  when  the  ’problem  child"  goes  to  work,  his  adjustment  should  be 
no  different  in  quality  from  the  adjustment  of  non-problem  students. 

There  is  one  complicating  variable  here,  and  that  is  that  even  if 
problem  students  did  have  atypical  work  experiences  this  would  still  not 
be  sufficient  proof  in  itself  that  tho  social  maladjustment  reflected 
genuine  personality  maladjustment.  Teacher-created  maladjustment  could 
have  had  such  an  effect  on  tho  development  of  a studentfs  self-concept 
that  certain  attitudes  or  behavioural  qualities  are  formed  that  influence 
his  expectations  about  work  in  some  undefined  way  so  that  his  adjustment 
is  atypical  when  compared  with  the  non-problem  student. 

Interests  and  Occupational  Choice 

As  the  Youth  Employment  Service  has  now  developed  its  own  interest 
inventory  (Kilicross  and  Bates  1938)  which  will  be  increasingly  used  in 
careers  from  1970  onwards,  it  seemed  opportune  to  examine  the 

relationship  between  measured  interests  and  occupational  choice.  Nelson 
(1968)  analyzed  data  from  five  thousand  fifteen  year  olds  in  the  National 
Survey  of  Health  and  Development,  The  Hothwell-LIiller  Interest  Blank 
was  administered  to  all  of  these  students  and  tho  relationship  between 
their  measured  interests  and  subsequent  occupational  choice  was  invest igated. 
lie  found  that  young  people  did  on  the  whole  choose  jobs  tin  accordance 
with  their  measured  interests.  71%  of  the  boys  and  65%  of  the  girls 
wanted  or  lied  jobs  in  accordance  with  their  measured  interests.  The 
lower  figure  for  the  girls  could  be  due  to  the  fact  that  artistic  work, 
work  with  children  and  animals,  or  hairdressing,  provide  few  opportunities 
compared  with  the  demand,  and  few  wish  to  do  the  factory  work  they  will 
end  ujr  in.  l/hen  all  of  the  sample  were  in  jobs,  61%  of  the  boys  and  55% 
of  the  girls  showed  accordance  between  their  jobs  and  their  top  three 
interest  cotegories.* 

It  was  decided  to  repeat  this  procedure  to  discover  if  measured 

interescs  influenced  initial  job  choice.  The  implications  for  guidance 

* The  interest  data  was  not  used  for  any  counselling,  otherwise  these 
figures  might  have  been  much  higher, 
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being  the.!  if  there  is  a relationship  then  vocational  counselling  from 
n studont J c measured  interests  would  have  3omo  valid  support. 


Parental  influence  and  Occupational  Choice 

Considerable  research  has  been  carried  out  which  suggests  that 
parental  influence  lias  a large  effect  on  initial  job  choice.  The  studies 
of  V.’ilson  (1953),  Jnhoda  (1953),  Carter  (19', 2),  and  Veness  (1902),  and 
hill  (19-5)  nil  show  that  parental  influence  on  initial  joh  choice  is 
greater  then  any  other  significant  figure,  for  example,  career*  officer 
or  teacher.  Palmer  (19S4)  found  a relationship  between  occupational 
adjustment  and  parent-child  relationships.  Boys’  relations  with  their 
mothers  were  not  associated  significantly  with  any  job  attitude  measures, 
but  boys  who  had  positive  relationships  with  their  fathers  tended  to  have 
favourable  attitudes  towards  thoir  work,  and  towards  their  workmates. 
Also,  when  boys  were  from  families  in  which  the  parents  were  not  in 
conflict  with  each  other,  the  boys  tended  to  be  favourable  towards  their 
work,  the  boasos,  and  the  other  worlcors.  Unfortunately,  she  collected 
no  data  on  girls.  Roe  (195S)  postulated  that  a particular  "family 
atmosphere"  - and  sho  distinguishes  three:  emotional  concentration  on 

the  child,  avoidance  of  the  child,  and  acceptance  of  the  child  - result 
in  later  orientations  which  predispose  people  to  choose  a certain  class 
of  work. 


It  was  decided  to  test  the  following  hypotheses: 

1.  That  a careers  course  has  no  effect  on  the  work  adjustment 
of  school  leavers  who  have  attended  the  course. 

2.  That  no  relationship  exists  between  social  adjustment  and 
degree  and  type  of  job  changing. 

3.  That  there  is  no  clear  relationship  between  parental  influence 
and  social  adjustment. 

4.  That  parents  are  the  major  source  of  influence  on  initial 
and  subsequent  job  choice. 
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5,  There  are  no  sex  differences  in  the  results  obtained  fron 
the  careers  course. 

G.  That  thone  students  who  had  experienced  the  careers  course 
would  not  perceive  xhe  school  as  being  more  helpful  to  their 
vocational  decision-making  than  those  students  who  had  not  had 
a careers  course. 

Lie  tjio  dolo  gy 

One  secondary  modern  school  in  a low  socio-economic  community  in 
the  ./est  Riding  was  chosen.  Tho  school  had  a mixed  population  of  500 
pupils.  The  staff-student  ratio  was  approximately  33:1.  Them  was  a 
nucleus  of  older  staff  who  load  been  at  the  school  for  some  years  but  a 
fairly  high  turnover  of  younger  staff.  This  school  was  chosen  because 
it  was  not  outstanding*  in  any  way.  If  a school  had  been  chosen  for  this 
experiment  that  had  any  real  factors  in  its  favour  this  would  not  have 
achieved  the  experiment^  chief  purpose,  which  was  to  show  that  any 
secondary  school  without  any  tradition  in  providing  guidance  courses 
could,  with  a minimum  of  effort  and  staff  co-operation,  organise  a 
satisfactory  careers  course.  Hence  a school  was  chosen  that  was  small, 
with  no  special  responsibility  allowance  for  careers  staff  and  very  little 
money  to  spend  on  organizing  careers  courses.  The  staff,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  would  not  have  been  rated  as  exceptional  by  any  set  of  criteria. 

i 

The  local  Careers  Officer  was  exceptional,  however.  .And  he  had 
developed  good  relationships  with  the  headmaster  and  some  of  the  senior 
staff,  so  much  so  that  the  headmaster  had  become  interested  in  trying  to 
provide  something  more  ambitious  for  his  school  leavers  than  the  statutory 
help  given  by  the  Youth  ISmployment  Service.  It  was  at  this  stage  that 
we  suggested  our  project  to  him. 

The  chief  difficulty  of  this  type  of  educational  research,  that  is, 
where  tho  object  is  the  assessment  of  a programme  of  instruction,  is  the 
proauction  of  a control  group.  Various  suggestions  of  matching  schools 
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v/ere  dropped  owing  to  the  enormous  problems  encountered  when  trying  to 
find  i-'vo  schools  which  are  alike  in  every  way  except  for  the  variable 
i-ha,.  is  be  inf;  manipulated.  Ac  the  headmaster  found  it  difficult  to  fit 
a careers  programme  immediately  into  his  curriculum,  it  was  decided  to 
use  one  final  year  group  as  the  control  croup  and  the  following  final 
year  group  as  the  experimental  group  who  would  undergo  the  careers  course. 
This  also  gave  the  headmaster,  the  staff  involved  with  the  school  leavers, 
the  Careers  Officers  and  research  staff  from  the  Vocational  Guidance 
Research  Unit  one  complete  year  to  plan  the  careers  programme  for  the 
subsequent  year.  The  research  staff  only  gave  advice  and  suggestions 
when  asked  ns  it  was  felt  strongly  by  us  that  any  programme  imposed  by 
outsiders  could  not  guarantee  the  teachers'  enthusiasm.  The  careers 
programme  which  resulted  is  shown  in  Appendix  1.  The  time  allowed  for 
this  programme  was  one  afternoon  per  week. 


Each  of  the  two  year  groups  were  tested  and  followed  up  eighteen 
nonihs  after  they  had  ended  their  fourth  year  of  secondary  education, 
by  which  time  90%  of  the  experimental  croup  and  91%  of  the  control  group 
wore  out  of  full-time  education,  A postal  questionnaire  was  sent  to  the 
00  school  leavers  in  the  control  group  and  70  in  the  experimental  group. 
The  follow-up  questionnaire  is  reproduced  in  Appendix  2. 


hypothesis  1 

^SiA-Cgreere  course  has  no  effect  on  the  work  adjustment  of  the 
school  leavers  who  have  attended  the  course. 

For  this  hypothesis  to  be  tested  a number  of  criteria  of  work 
adjustment  had  to  bo  defined.  The  following  were  chosen: 

(i)  the  number  of  job  changes  and  reasons  for  leaving 

(ii)  the  nature  of  the  job  changes 

(iii)  the  degree  of  measured  job  satisfaction 

(iv)  degree  of  congruence  between  measured  interests  and  initial 
job  choice. 


O 
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j3Le-ilimber  and  nature  of  job  changes;  considerable  research  has  boon 
undertaken  in  cn  attempt  to  estimate  the  incidence  of  job  changing 


amongst  school  leavers  (O*owther  Report  1959j  ?erguson  and  Cu nnisou 
1051;  Ilerford  1957 j Carter  1932),  The  work  of  f/Iaizels  (19C7)  warrants 
special  attention*  In  a follow-up  study  in  Villesdon  of  475  male  school 
leavers  die  found  that  almost  5C%  changed  their  jobs  at  least  once  in 
the  throe  years  since  leaving  school,  and  that  during  this  time  the 
average  nunbor  of  jobs  per  leaver  was  2.5.  Among  those  who  did  change 
jobs  she  found  that  tho  average  number  of  jobs  was  3*9,  representing 
over  one  job  change  each  year  spent  at  work.  She  also  found  as  did  the 

t 

other  studies  mentioned  above  that  there  was  a tendency  for  the  proportion 
of  jobs  of  lower  skill  and  status  to  increase  with  changes  in  employment, 
due  mainly  to  the  dropping  out  of  apprentices* 

Come  guide  to  the  value  of  the  careers  course  might  be  a comparison 
of  this  school^  leavers  with  the  results  of  these  other  studies*  One 
complicating  factor  exists,  however,  concerning  the  roasons  why  school 
leavers  change  jobs.  It  cannot  be  assumed  a priori  that  job  changing  is 
undesirable.  It  might  be  that  after  having  an  effective  careers  course 
a young  worker  may  be  more  confident  of  his  requirements  and  needs  and 
is  less  likely  to  tolerate  an  unsatisfactory  organization.  One  by- 
product of  a careers  course  could  be,  therefore,  an  increase  in  early 
job  changing.  Whether  the  Job  changing  is  constructive  or  not  can  bo 
estimated  largely  by  analysing  the  direction  of  the  change.  If  the 
change  is  still  within  the  young  worker* s chosen  occupational  field  and 
is  not  a downgrading  then  this  could  be  classed  as  ’constructive  job 
changing'1.  If  the  change  is  to  a completely  different  occupational  area 
and  is  also  a downgrading  then  this  could  be  classed  as  "floundering  job 
changing"  following  Super1 s (1933)  use  of  the  term. 

To  decide  if  a job  change  was  within  or  outside  of  on  occupational 
area,  five  judges  were  used.  These  consisted  of  three  Careers  Officers 
and  two  of  the  research  staff  of  the  Vocational  Guidance  Research  Unit 
who  were  unconnected  with  the  study.  The  criterion  of  change  was 
agreement  between  four  out  of  the  five  judges  who  were  all  chosen  because 
of  their  factual  knowledge  of  occupations. 


•Jhe  degree  of  measured  job  satisfaction;  if  n greater  degree  of  job 


satisfaction  was  found  in  the  experimental  group  this  could  be  traced 
to  the  careers  programme.  Although  many  measures  of  job  satisfaction 
exist,  it  is  still  the  opinion  of  many  (Crites  1958)  that  the  Hoppock 
Job  Satisfaction  Scales  have  a higher  validity  and  are  easier  t^  use 
than  most  equivalent  measures.  This  was  incorporated  into  the  follow-up 
questionnaire  (see  Appendix  2). 

The  degree  of  congruence  between  measured  interests  and  initial  job  choice; 
The  Rothwell-Liiller  Interest  Blank  was  administered  to  both  experimental 
and  control  groups  just  prior  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  year.  Their  top 
three  interests  were  noted  and  4 out  of  the  same  5 judges  had  to  agree 
that  there  was  congruence  between  these  interest  patterns  and  the  initial 
job  choices. 

Cn  all  of  these  neasui’es  the  control  and  experimental  groups  were 
compared. 


Hypothesis  2 

That  no  relationship  exists  between  social  adjustment  and  degree 
and  tjne  of  job  changing. 

The  school  form  cX  the  Bristol  Social  Adjustment  Guides  were  filled 
in  by  the  class  teachers  of  the  school  leavers.  They  were  then  classified 
as  maladjustod,  unsettled,  or  normal,  using  the  classifying  technique 
reported  by  Chnzan  (1954)  by  which  a score  of  9 behavioural  ratings  or 
less  = normal,  10  to  19  » unsettled,  and  above  20  « maladjusted. 


Hypothesis  3 

That  there  is  no  clear  relationship  between  parental  influence  and 
social  adjustment. 

A questionnaire  measuring  the  direction  of  parental  identification 
was  administered.  This  instrument  was  developed  for  use  in  American 
research  studies  and  adapted  for  use  in  this  country.  If  four  or  more 
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statements  were  circled  under  Mother*  or  *Fcther*,  then  that  parent 
was  assumed  to  be  the  one  of  greatest  influence  (Appendix  3).  everyone 
was  classified  as  1 f at her- identifiers*,  Mother-identifiers* , or  *noither 
predominantly  father  or  mother-identifiers*,  These  categories  were  thon 
compared  with  the  social  adjustment  ratings  to  see  if  Palmer* s (1934) 
findings  discussed  earlier  could  be  enlarged  upon. 

Hypothesis  4 

That  parents  are  the  major  source  of  influence  on  initial  and 
subsequent  job  choice , 

Following  on  from  the  research  discussed  earlier,  it  was  decided 
to  loolc  for  the  most  important  influences  on  initial  and  subsequent  job 
choices. 


Hypothesis  C 

There  are  no  sex  differences  JLn  the  results  obtained  from  the 
careers  course. 

For  all  hypotheses  previously  discussed  any  possible  sex  differences 
v/ore  looked  for,  especially  as  some  of  the  teachers  had  reported  that  it 
had  been  more  difficult  to  interest  the  girls  in  the  careen  course  than 
it  had  been  to  interest  the  hoys. 

Hypothesis  g 

^iat,  those  students  who  had  experienced  the  careers  course  would 
nP'i::„PPrceive  school  as  being  more  helpful  to  their  vocational 
decision-making  than  those  who  had  not  had  a careers  course. 

An  item  was  built  into  the  follow-up  questionnaire  which  assessed 
the  amount  of  help  that  the  school  leavers  felt  their  school  had  given 
them  in  helping  them  to  maize  up  their  minds  about  jobs.  The  experimental 
and  control  groups  were  compared  on  this  item: 


Put  a tick  on  the  line  to  indicate  how  useful  your  school  and 
the  Youth  [Employment  Service  were  in  helping  you  to  decide  what 
job  you  wanted  and  in  ;;ettinc  you  it. 


Very  Quite  Not  especially  Rather  Ho  help 

helpful  helpful  helpful  unhelpful  at  all 


Results 


Hypothesis  1 


Table  1 . 1 lumber 

of  job  chan. 

jes  in  experimental  and 

control  croups: 

X 

EXPERIMENTAL 

CONTROL 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Total 

1 62.5% 

30% 

57.33% 

78.03% 

56% 

37,04% 

2 31.25% 

23.57% 

23.35% 

13.43% 

14% 

15,13% 

3 6.25% 

5.71% 

5.26% 

4.35% 

13% 

25.92% 

4 0 

2.86% 

5.20% 

0 

8% 

15f18% 

5*  0 

2,86% 

5. 2v/j 

4.35% 

6% 

7,59% 

N a 70 

II  =»  00 

From  this  table  certain  differences  between  the  experimental  and 
control  groups  can  be  seen  in  terns  of  overall  frequency  of  job  chancing: 

1*  88%  of  the  experimental  croup  had  1 or  2 jobs  within  13  months 

of  leaving  school,  compared  to  70%  of  the  control  croup.  This 

is  not  signif. leant  at  the  *05  level. 

2,  Twice  as  many  from  the  experimental  jroup  took  second  jobs  but 

three  times  as  many  from  the  control  croup  took  third  jobs 


(p>-04)  (p>.05). 

3,  5C£  of  the  experimental  sirls  took  only  one  job,  compared  to 

37/i  of  the  control  sirls.  (p^.OG). 

4.  C4%  of  the  experimental  r;irls  had  1 or  2 jobs  compared  to 

£2%  of  the  control  Girls,  (p^.001). 


Table  2.  Reasons  for  leaving  jobs 


N 

REASONS  FOR  LEAVING  /.  JOB 

CONTROL 

EXPERIH21ITAL 

HALS 

F31UK 

TOTAL 

j Ilk LB 

ratttJUL:  j 

TOTAL 

22 

Borin*.; 

0 

12 

16 

2 

8 

10 

20 

■■f  Generally  unhappy 

2 

14 

16 

2 

2 

4 

16 

#To  go  to  a more  attractive  job 

4 

8 

12 

2 

2 

4 

lo 

Poor  pay 

i 4 

5 

10 

0 

$ 

i? 

V 

12 

Prospects  poor 

0 

j 

6 

0 

4 

4 

10 

Disillusionment 

4 

6 

10 

0 

0 

0 

IQ 

"f  Lor.  3 hours 

2 

4 

G 

0 

2 

2 

r 

O 

Fired 

r 

6 

8 

4 

0 

4 

Dislike  of  firm  and  supervisors 

0 

2 

2 

r» 

Ct 

2 

4 

4 

Incapable  of  the  work  itself 

0 

2 

2 

0 

L 

o 

* 

4 

Physical  conditions 

0 

0 

0 

n 

2 

4 

4 

Health  reasons 

0 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

o 

Overworked 

0 

0 

o 

0 

n 

4 

t\ 

1 *J 

o 

Other  commitments 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

o 

■f=p>.01  ♦p>.OS 


From  fable  2 certain  differences  appear  between  the  two  croups  iu 
relation  to  reasons  Given  for  leaving  jobs.  The  control  croup  were 
significantly  more  inclined  to  leave  thoir  jobs  because ; 

(n)  they  were  Generally  unhappy} 

(b)  they  were  Going  to  a more  attractive  job; 

(c)  they  did  not  like  the  lone  hours} 
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Certain  sex  differences  emerged  also.  For  both  control  and 


experimental  groups  girls  v/ere  significantly  more  inclined  than  boys 
co  leave  their  jobs  because: 

(a)  it  was  boring  (control  p>.001,  experimental  p}  .05) 

(b)  they  v/ere  disillusioned  (control  p>  .01,  experimental  p>  .00) 


Control  rroup  girls  when  compared  to  experimental  group  girls  were 
more  inclined  to  leave  their  jobs  because: 

(a)  they  v/ere  generally  unhappy  (p^  .01); 

£b)  they  v/ore  going  to  a more  attractive  job  (p>.05){ 

(c)  they  did  not  like  the  long  hours  (p>.01); 

(d)  prospects  were  poor. 


There  v/ere  no  significant  sex  differences  betv/een  exporirrmitol  and 
control  boys. 


Table  3.  Congruence  between  first  and  subsequent  jobs  in  terms  of 
occupational  area* * 


As  a 

PERCENTILE 
(Actual  nos. 
in  brackets) 


KXPERimrrAL  control 


MALE  FEMALE  TOTAL  MALE  FEMALE  TOTAL 


1st  and  2nd  jobs 

80ft  (8) 

70%  (7) 

*73% 

1 

33%  (2) 

50%  (4) 

42.5 

2nd  and  3rd  jobs 

50%  (lj 

50ft  d) 

50 

, 0 

14.28% 

7.14 

1st  and  3rd  jobs 
J 

0 

i 

0 

0 

0 

28.56% 

14. 2£ 

* = P ) .01, 


From  this  table  it  can  be  seen  that  there  was  significantly  more 
congruence  between  first  and  second  jobs  for  the  experimental  groups 
suggesting  that  there  was  a qualitative  difference  in  the  type  of  job 
changing  that  occurred  between  the  two  groups.  It  is  clear  also  that 
2 girls  in  the  control  group  chose  third  jobs  that  were  closely  related 
to  the  first  jobs,  rather  than  their  second  jobs.  This  figure  is  too 
small  to  make  any  generalization  but  it  does  fit  into  the  picture  which 
emerges  of  the  control  group  exhibiting  more  "floundering”  or  trial  and 
error  job  changing  than  the  experimental  group. 


**  A greement  betv/een  4 out  of  5 judges  necessary  for  congruence  to  be 
admitted.  2(J63 


Differences  in  measured  job  satisfaction  between  the  male 
exper imontal  end  cont  rol  groups 


70% 


Control  Males  N 


/bcoerimental  Ninlea  N » 32 


From  these  [graphs  it  can  be  seen  that,  although 
there  ns  a tendency  for  the  experimental  boys 
to  be  lore  satisfied  overall  with  whatever  job 
they  were  in  16  months  after  leaving  school, 
this  difference  was  not  sinnificant  at  the  .05 
level. 


5j^£2£22£££  between  the  femalo  experimental  and  control  groups 
in  measured  job  satisfaction  ' 

70%  Control  Females  N » 52 


Table  4.  Congruence  between  first  three  Measured  interests  and  Initial 
job  choice  ~ ^ “““ 

KXR3ftIMn*AL  CONTROL 


MALE 

MALE 

TOTAL 

MALE 

FEMALE 

TOTAL 

84.37* 

55.25* 

68.07* 

32.43 

32.56 

32.50 

II  » 70  H a 80 


* « p>  .001. 

From  Table  4 it  can  be  seen  that  the  experimental  group  tended  to 
choose  jobs  that  were  congruent  with  their  first  three  measured  interests, 
whereas  the  control  group  did  not. 

There  was  no  difference  in  the  numbers  ox  both  groups  who  stayed  on 
into  full-time  education.  10 % of  the  experimental  group  and  9%  of  the 
control  group  stayed  on  to  take  further  examinations. 

Table  5.  Social  adjustment  of  tho  sample 


SSPmUSHTAL 

CONTROL 


NORMAL 

UNSETTLED 

MALADJUSTED 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

28 

23 

4 

5 

5 

5 

30 

24 

7 

8 

6 

5 

N » 70 
N * 80 


Table  6.  Relati  on  si?  ip  between  social  adjustment  and  number  of  job  changes 


EXPGKDOTm  CONTROL 


Ho.  of  « 
job 

changes 

1 

NORMAL 

UNSETTLED 

MALADJUSTED 

NORMAL 

UNSETTLED 

f^TXTJCTED 

50 

23 

22 

45 

33 

22 

o 

49 

17 

24 

53 

20 

27 

3 

47 

24 

29 

49 

28 

23 

(Numbers  in  these  two  categories  were  too  small  to  enable 
any  statistical  treatment  to  take  place.) 


(Rounded  off  percentages) 


From  Table  6 it  can  be  seen  that  no  clear  relationship  exists  between 
the  number  of  job  changes  and  social  adjustment.  Likewise,  no  significant 


relationship  was  found  to  exist  between  type  of  job  changing  and  social 
adjustment. 


Table  7.  Tne^  relation sh ip  between  parental  influence  and  maladjustments 


UONL'SS* 

msavLSD 

ILTLIDJUSTED 


MALE  84 

FEMALE  70 

MOTHER 

FATHER 

NEUTRAL 

MOTHER 

FATHER 

NEUTRAL 

20.6% 

60.2% 

55.6% 

- 

60fr 

28 , 6% 

11.1% 

25% 

22.2% 

- 

40% 

42.0% 

22.2% 

?•$% 

22.2% 

100% 

- 

From  Table  7 the  following  tendencies  occur: 

1,  Unsettled  boys  identify  with  their  mothers  (p^.01)  or  are 
neutral  (p>  .05), 

2.  Maladjusted  boys  identify  with  their  mothers  (p} .01). 

3.  normal  and  unsettled  girls  identify  more  with  their  mothers 
(p  ).001)  or  are  neutral  (p>  .001). 

4,  I.!alad, justed  girls  identify  more  with  their  fathers  than  their 
mothers  (p^.OOl)  but  none  were  neutral. 


Tftble  8.  Sources  o,f  help  in^QbtaJjiirig  first  job 


CONSULTED 

EXPTL. 

SOYS 

EXPTL. 

GIRLS 

EX?TL. 

TOTAL 

caraioL 

BOYS 

CONTROL 

GIRLS 

CONTROL 

TOTAL 

TOi’AL 

1 

,T0TiX 

GIJJLS 

p 

Careers  Officer 

30 

10 

20 

29 

20 

24 

30 

15 

Mother 

22 

24 

23 

24 

21 

23 

23 

23 

Father 

2b 

19 

23 

27 

10 

18 

27 

15 

Siblings 

4 

4 

4 

0 

5 

3 

2 

5 

Jther  Relations 

4 

4 

2 

0 

3 

2 

n 

4 

Family  Friends 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

Peer  3 

4 

19 

12 

0 

3 

2 

2 

11 

Teacher 

4 

13 

9 

7 

18 

13 

.3 

15 

Others 

4 

5 

5 

20 

17 

19 

13 

11 

No,  of^Qthers1^ 
category  devoted 

1 

1 

2 

~~  9 

7 

1G 

C% 

n% 

a*  ?■>  ;Tfn*?T 

All  percentages  are  rounded  off  and  refer  to  the  proportion  of  the 


total  number  of  responses  in  each  of  the  experimental  and  control 
groups. 


These  categories  are  mutually  exclusive.  The  f others*  category  was 
included  so  that  an  opportunity  was  provided  for  a respondent  to  state 
any  unusual  sources  of  help,  but  mainly  to  enable  him  to  indicate  that  he 
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hirasclf  was  primarily  responsible.  The  category  *myself*  was  not 
provided,  as  it  was  thought  that  many  respondents  when  faced  with  such 
a blatant  question  might  consider  it  undesirable  to  indicate  that  anyone 
other  than  themselves  helped  them  to  obtain  a job.  It  was  thought  that 
those  v/ho  really  did  not  feel  that  anyone  else  helped  them  would  indicato 
•myself*  while  those  who  were  helped  by  others  might  not  be  as  tempted 
to  deceive  without  the  stimulus  word  •myself*.  It  is  clear  from  Table  8 
that  the  majority  of  •others1  responses  refers  to  *myself*  and,  therefore, 
a separate  analysis  is  provided  of  the  •myself*  responses. 

From  the  table  the  following  conclusions  may  be  drawn: 

Differences  between  the  experiraental  and,  control  groups: 

1.  The  control  group  used  a signif leant ly  larger  number  of  people  per 
person  (1.90)  in  obtaining*  their  jobs  compared  with  the  experimental 
group  (1.14  p ) . 001 ) • 

2.  Significantly  more  control  boys  chose  jobs  by  themselves  with  no 
help  compared  with  experimental  boy3  (p> .05). 

3.  Significantly  more  control  girls  used  the  Careers  Officer  when 
compared  wish  experimental  girls  (p>  .05). 

4 f Significantly  more  experimental  girls  were  influenced  by  their  poer3 

than  were  the  control  girls  (p».01). 

5.  Significantly  more  control  girls  chose  jobs  by  themselves  with  no 
help  compared  with  experimental  girls  (p^.05). 

G.  Significantly  more  control  girls  were  helped  by  their  teacher 
compared  with  experimental  girls  (p>.05). 

ive 

Table  9 shows  cumulat  /differences  between  the  two  groups  in  terms 
of  the  of feet  of  the  formal  helping  agencies  against  family  influences. 
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Table  9. 


IIEiPIi’G  age:? 

' CXPTL. 

| BOYS 

I . , 

exptl, 

GIRLS 

^ 1 

CONTROL 

BOYS 

CONTROL 

girls 

FAMILY 

1 

i 

p/jsarra 

48 

43 

51 

31 

plus  siblings 

52 

47 

51 

36 

PARES  ITS  | SIBLINGS,  AND 
RNLATI VSS 

53 

51 

51 

39 

FORMAL 

Ci'JDSSSRu  OFFICER  AMD  mCLERS 

..  i 

34 

i 

j 23 

36 

38 

Firjuros  in  rounded-off  percentages. 


l^rorn  tills  table  an  interesting  difference  appears  between  the 
experimental  and  control  croups.  For  both  experimental  groups  there  is 
a difference  at  the  .05  level  between  the  influence  of  the  total  family 
and  the  formal  helping  agencies.  This  does  not  appear  for  either  of 
the  two  control  groups,  suggesting  that  those  students  who  experienced 
a careers  course  used  their  families  more  than  the  formal  agencies,  whereas 
those  who  did  not  have  the  careers  course  used  the  formal  agencies  moro 
than  their  families,  /malysis  comparing  parents  only  with  the  formal 
helping  agencies  produced  the  same  results* 


Overall  differences  between  the  sexes 


1.  3oys  are  more  inclined  to  use  the  Careers  Officer  than  are  girls 
(p>.05). 

2.  Girls  are  more  influenced  by  their  peers  than  are  boys  (p  ) .05), 
although  this  agent  of  influence  is,  overall,  smaller  than  most  •; 
of  the  other  agencies. 

t.  Table  10  presents  a rank-ordering  of  the  agents  of  influence  in 
obtaining  first  job  for  both  soxes. 
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30YQ 

1.  Careers  Officer 

2.  Father 

3.  Mother 

4.  Others  (Myself) 

5.  Teacher 
S.  Siblings 

Other  delations 
j Peers 

I 7.  Family  friends 


GIRLS 

1.  Mother 

2.  Fatlier 

3.  Careers  Officer 

4.  Teacher 

5.  Others  (Myself) 
0.  Peers 

7.  Siblings 
C.  Other  relations 
9.  Family  friends 


Table)  11.  Sources  of  help  in  obtaining3^  jobs 


EXPrii-.Exrop.i-' 

expel  i- ; coi  Sol1 

CONTROL 

COIITROL 

TOTAL  I TOTAL 

MhllTAL 

t SEPTAL  ! 

MENTAL  i 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

TOTAL 

OF 

OF 

\ wiibTJuT.jD 

BOYS  j 

GIRLS  j 

total  j 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

j Careers  officer 

1 

4 

8 

12  1 

2 

10 

14 

j 

20 

r 

1 Mo-ner 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

8 

0 

3 

i 

| father 

4 

2 

O 

2 

o 

4 

5 

4 

i Siblings 

i 

s ! 

3 

5 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3 

j Cther  Relations 

■ o ; 

i o 

j 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

j Friends  of  1 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

j Parent  s 

! 

j Peers 

1 0 

2 

n 

0 

0 

0 

0 

r% 

4a 

j Teachers 

i 0 1 

l 0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

i 

0 

0 

0 

j Others 

| 2 

l 

2 

4 

3 

“ 

1 s 
» 

14 

i 

7 

11 

j "Myself" 

2 

\ 6 
1 

j 12 

7 

9 

,u. .»  — - 

Actual  numbers  are  used  in  this  cable  as  many  of  the  numbers  are 
very  small,  and  statistical  analyses  between  the  two  croups  was  made 
possible  by  eliminating  10  individuals  from  the  actual  control  croup. 

Of  those  10,  4 took  subsequent  jobs,  which  agrees  with  the  overall 
percentage  of  the  control  population  who  took  subsequent  jobs.  Both 
groups  were  then  of  the  same  size  (H  *=  70)  and  a direct  statistical 
comparison  wa3  possible  using  the  binomial  distribution  test, 

From  'fable  11  the  following  differences  between  the  experimental 
and  control  groups  emerged: 

(1)  the  control  girls  used  their  mother  sicnificantly  more  than  the 
exper^jnental  girls  (p>.02); 

(ii)  the  experimental  group  used  their  siblings  significantly  more  than 
the  control  group  (p^>  .Q5)j 

(iii)  the  control  group  referred  significantly  more  to  themselves  than 
dicl  the  experimental  group  (p^.05). 

Overall  comparison  between  the  sexes  show  that  girls  used  the  Careers 
Officer  significantly  more  than  the  boys  (p^  .01),  and  also  their  mothers 
<P>  .05). 
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Table  12. 


A compari  son  of Jb_he  et ’icci  of  hclpia^  agent  3 on  a absoguent, 
job  choice 


?rom  Table  12,  although  the  figures  are  too  small  to  enable  a 
complete  statistical  treatment,  it  is  clear  that  for  subsequent  jobs 
parents  do  not  appear  to  exercise  such  a dominant  role  as  they  do  for 
first  jobs  when  compared  with  the  formal  agencies. 

To  test  out  the  sixth  hypothesis  concerning  the  amount  of  help  v/hich 
the  students  perceived  as  emanating  from  the  school,  the  responses  to 
question  14  in  the  follow-up  questionnaire  (Appendix  2)  were  analyzed. 
Each  response  was  weighed  from  1 to  5 (1  signifying  most  help  and  5 
signifying  no  help).  The  average  for  the  experimental  and  control  groups 
v/as  calculated  and  the  means  tested  for  a significant  difference.  The 
mean  for  the  control  group  was  3.95,  The  mean  for  the  experimental  group 
v/as  2.0,  Using  a ftf  test  of  the  significance  of  the  difference  between 
two  means  for  independent  samples  the  difference  between  the  means  was 
significant  above  the  .001  level. 

Discussion 

Hypothesis  1 That  a careers  course  has  no  effect  on  the  work  adjustment 
of schQQ^  1 eaver 3 who  ha ve  attended  the  course. 

Gome  evidence  was  found  to  suggest  that  the  course  did  have  some 
beneficial  effects  on  work  adjustment,  namely: 
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1,  The  control  group  had  a significantly  greater  proportion  of  the 
job  changes  after  the  first  job  change. 

2.  'Hie  experimental  group  showed  significantly  more  congruence  between 
the  occupational  areas  of  their  first  and  second  jobs  than  did  the 
control  group.  This  could  be  taken  to  represent  more  purporsivc 
and  constructive  job  changing.  The  only  problem  with  this 
assumption  is  that  some  people  could  change  their  occupational 
area  completely  and  still  be  constructive,  although  Cuper^  (19  *3) 
research  suggests  that  this  is  not  too  common  an  occurrence, 

3,  There  v/a3  a significantly  greater  congruence  between  measured 
interests  and  initial  job  choice  for  the  e3rperimental  group.  It  is 
interesting  to  compare  these  figures  with  the  national  figures 
provided  by  Kelson  (19G8),  tfhen  all  of  his  sample  were  in  jobs, 

Cl%  of  boys  and  55%  of  girls  were  in  job3  congruent  with  their 
measured  interests  on  the  Hot hv/e  11-Miller  Interest  Blank,  Hie 
equivalent  figures  for  the  experimental  group  in  this  study  v/ere 
84%  of  the  boys  and  55%  of  the  girls.  For  the  control  group  it 
was  only  32%  for  the  boys  and  33%  for  the  girls , 

4.  Some  possible  support  is  obtained  by  examining  differences  between 
the  groups  in  reasons  for  leaving  their  jobs.  The  control  group 
was  much  more  likely  to  lea\e  their  jobs  (first  or  subsequent  jobs) 
because! 

(a)  they  v/ere  going  to  a more  attractive  job 

(b)  the>  were  generally  unhappy 

(c)  they  worked  too  long  hours 

(d)  the  girl3  left  more  because  of  poor  prospects. 

The  first  two,  (a)  and  (b),  suggest  an  unfortunate  initial  job 
choice,  while  the  latter  two,  (c)  and  (d),  suggest  inadequate 
occupational  information,  which  if  they  had  been  on  a careers  course 
and  used  the  careers  personnel  wisely,  they  might  not  have  made 
their  initial  choices. 
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However,  no  support  was  found  for  the  effect  of  the  careers  course  on 


the  following  indices  of  work  adjustment: 


1.  decree  of  job  satisfaction; 

2.  amount  of  full-time  education  ontered  into; 

3.  no  overall  differences  in  the  amount  of  job  changin g,  although 

the  validity  of  this  measure  has  already  been  severely 
criticised.  The  groups  as  a whole  compared  similarly  to  the 
rates  of  job  changing  reported  usually.  For  example,  Kaizels 
(1957)  showed  that  almost  50%  of  her  sample  changed  their  jobs 
at  least  once  in  three  years,  and  that  the  average  number  of 
jobs  per  leaver  was  2.5.  In  this  study,  40%  of  the 
experimental  group  and  44%  of  the. control  group  changed  their 
jobs  at  least  once  inside  a period  of  eighteen  months  after 
leaving  school,  and  the  average  number  of  jobs  per  leaver 
was  1.7. 

The  major  difficulty  in  this  kind  of  research  is  that  so 
many  variables  by  necessity  remain  uncontrolled.  The  content 
of  the  course,  the  quality  of  the  teaching,  the  background  of 
the  students,  are  all  variables  which  make  generalization 
extremely  questionable.  If  this  course  had  proven  to  be  a 
complete  failure  on  all  criteria  then  this  result  could  not  have 
been  generalised  to  all  careers  courses,  and  vice-versa.  We 
were  simply  trying  to  show  that  any  individual  school  can 
measure  the  effectiveness  of  its  own  careers  course,  and  also 
that  if  the  course  in  this  study  proved  to  be  successful  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  many  careers  courses  having  more  factors 
set  against  them  than  this  one  did,  in  terras  of  the  course 
content,  quality  of  teaching,  and  the  background  of  the  students. 
As  it  was,  in  terms  of  the  criteria  of  work  adjustment  defined 
here,  the  course  was  seen  to  have  some  small  effect  on  overall 
work  adjustment. 


il^  pot  lie  sin  2 That  nor&lctiomihip  exists  between  social  adjustment 

and  degree  and  type  of  job  changing 
Table  G shows  that  no  clear  relationship  could  be  found  between 
social  adjustment  and  Job  chancing  This  in  itself  suggests  that 
‘unsettled*  and  ‘maladjusted1  students  do  not  behave  any  differently  from 
‘normals1  in  terms  of  their  overall  Job  histories.  Likewise,  no 
relationship  v/as  found  to  exi3t  between  type  of  job  changing  and  social 
adjustment,  or  the  measure  of  satisfaction  and  social  adjustment.  Perhaps 
one  might  conclude  from  this  that  many  so  called  "problem  children"  are 
only  problems  at  school  and  that  in  a work  situation  they  respond  differently. 


Ilypotheois  3 Thntthere  is  no  clear  relationship  between  parental 
influence  rnd  social  adjustment 

1.  Unsettled  boys  were  found  to  identify  more  with  their  mothers  or  to 
be  noutral. 

2.  Maladjusted  boys  identified  more  with  their  mothers. 

3.  Normal  and  unsettled  girls  identified  more  with  their  mothers  or 

were  neutral. 

4.  Maladjusted  girls  identified  more  with  their  fathers  than  their 
mothers  and  aone  were  neutral. 

Come  evidence  was  found  to  exist  to  support  the  contention  that 
maladjustment  is  associated  with  identification  with  the  opposite-sex 
parent . 


Ilygothgsig  4 That  parents  are  the  major  source  of  influence  on  initial 
and  subsequent  job  choice 

Gome  interesting  differences  between  the  experimental  and  control 
groups  were  found  here  which  could  be  interpreted  a3  another  criterion 
for  showing  the  effectiveness  of  the  careers  course. 

1.  The  control  group  relied  upon  themselves  much  more  than  the 

experimental  group  which  is  to  be  expected  if  the  school  is  not 
providing  much  help. 
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They  also  used  a larger  number  of  people  to  help  them  obtain  thei: 
first  jobs. 


However,  evidence  also  exists  which  ;vould  appear  to  contradict  such 
a conclusion. 

1«  Table  9 shows  that  the  family1  in  general  and  parents  in  particular 
influence  the  experimental  group  more  than  the  formal  helping 
agencies,  but  thi3  does  not  apply  to  the  control  group.  The  strange 
and  unexpected  result  is  that  students  who  have  exper fenced  the 
careers  course  are  more  likely  to  use  their  families  than  the  formal 
agencies  for  help  in  obtaining  their  first  job  than  the  control 
group  who  have  experienced  no  course. 

2.  More  control  girls  used  the  Careers  Officer  and  their  teachers  than 
experimental  girls, 

V.*hy  should  the  experimental  group  use  their  families  significantly 
more  than  the  formal  agencies  compared  with  the  control  group?  Two 
suggestions  ar*  offered: 


A.  The  relationship  is  spurious.  The  experimental  group  have  believed 
in  the  way  noted  by  other  studies.  It  is  Only  the  control  group 
that  have  behaved  unpredictably,  and  not  to  the  extent  of  using 
the  formal  agencies  more  than  their  families.  The  direction  of  the 
relationship  was  towards  family  influence,  only  it  was  not  g 
statistically  significant  direction. 


B.  The  experimental  group  had  been  encouraged  to  bring  their  parents 
along  to  fopen  evenings’  when  the  purpose  of  the  careers  course  was 
explained,  and  talks  concerning  the  importance  of  wise  occupational 
decision-making  were  given.  This  might  have  had  the  effect  of 
making  many  parents  more  interested  in  their  childrens  future  and, 
therefore,  taking  a more  active  role  in  helping  their  children  to 
find  jobs.  It  is  impossible  to  prove  this  without  a more  intensive 
questioning  of  the  experimental  group. 

o/*^rr 
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The  numbers  for  subsequent  job  choice  were  snail  and  little  could 
be  d..scovered  statistically.  Control  r;irls  used  themselves  and  their 
mothers  significantly  more  thar.  the  experimental  yirls,  the  latter  of 
whom  used  their  siblings  more. 

Hypothesis  5 There  are  no  sex  differences  in  the  results  obtained 
from  the  careers  c our so 
Come  sex  differences  were,  in  fact,  found: 

1,  Control  and  experimental  girls  wore  more  likely  to  leave  jobs  because 
they  were  boring  or  disillusioned. 

Control  girls  were  more  likely  to  leave  jobs  because  they  were 
gonerally  unhappy,  the  hours  were  too  long,  prospects  were  poor,  or 
they  were  going  to  a more  attractive  job, 

•/nic  suggests  that  girls  tend  to  be  more  easily  bored  with  jobs 
than  are  boys.  This  could  reflect  a difference  in  the  satisfactions 
couynt  from  work  generally  by  boys  and  girl3*  The  teachers  reported 
chat  it  was  much  more  difficult  persuading  the  experimental  girls 
into  taking  the  course  seriously  than  was  the  case  for  the  boys, 

2,  There  were  sex  differences  in  relation  to  parental  identification 
and  social  adjustment.  The  data  suggests  that  maladjustment  i* 
associated  with  identification  with  the  opposite-sox  parent. 

3«  In  obtaining  initial  Jobs  boys  were  more  likely  to  use  Careers 

Officers  than  were  the  girls  who  were  more  likely  to  use  their  peers* 
fills  again  would  seem  to  reflect  the  different  needs  of  the  sexes 
at  this  age  in  relation  to  the  world  of  work. 


ERiC 


ff^PPffissis  6 That  those  students  who  had  experienced  the  careers  course 

the  school  as  being  more  helpful  to 
their  vocational^  dy is ion— making  than  those  students  who 
had  not  had  the  careers  course 

flie  experimental  group  reported  that  they  had  received  more  help 
overall  from  their  school  tlian  was  reported  by  the  control  group, 

!&>7b 


Cumnary 


T!ie  careers  course  was  found  to  have  sor.ie  beneficial  results: 
nanely,  that  initial  job  choice  more  closely  reflected  measured  interests 
job  changing  appeared  to  be  more  structured,  lees  random;  there  were 
fev/cr  examples  of  excessive  job  changing;  jobs  v/ere  changed  for  fewer 
reasons,  which  indicated  hasty  job  choir e or  inadequate  occupational 
information;  and  the  students  felt  that  the  course  had  been  beneficial 
to  them. 
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»IU1 
CAREERS  PROGR/Jvm 

PURPOSES:  To  develop  pupils*  self-awareness,  job  knowledge  and 

adjustment  to  work. 

It  is  hoped  that  through  a careers  programme,  children 
may  be  made  to  feel  more  adult  and  that  school  work  nay 
be  given  more  meaning. 


PROGRAM 


TERM  1 


1 afternoon  per  week 

Period  1 


Heel; 

Mo,: 


Period  2 


Period  3 


jl.* 

43)  Film  - Mr.  Marsh  4B 

Self-assessment  43 

Talk  by  Y.E.O. 

) 

questionnaires 

► 

4C)  goes  to  school  40 

fall:  by  Y.13.0.  4C 

Self-assessment 

questionnaires 

TT- 

4D  and  4C  Girls  - Talk  on 

Nursing  and  3lides. 

liomplete  job  j 

43  and  4C  Boys  - Talk  on 

Engineering 

Questionnaire  \ 

43  and  4C  Boys  - Biiildin; 

g talk  and  fiira 

Complete  job  | 

43  and  4C  Girl 3 - Dressmaking  talk  and 

Questionnaire  j 

discuss 

ion 

4. 

43) 

~ Talk  for  Boys  - 

Complete  "job  j 

) Textiles  - 

Textiles 

i 

4C)  joint  film 

Talk  for  Girls  - 

Questionnaire 

Textiles 

5. 

4B)  Starting  work  - 

The  interview 

^Teacher *s  • 

) The  First  Day 

Personnel  Officers 

discretion  j 

4C)  Y.3.0. 

. _ — . 1 

~4B  and  4C  Boys 

Horticulture  talk 

Complete  job  i 

Farming 

and  film 

Questionnaire 

43  and  4C  Girls  - 

Office  work  talk  and 

Demonstration  by  Comp.  School 

CLASSES  FORM  GROUPS  OF  3 - 8 CHILDREN 

7. 

Discussion  on  ;vhat  work 

Discussion  on  what 

Joint  discussion 

is  like  (4B) 

work  is  like  (4C)- 

on  purpose  of  visits 

0 

W* 

>« 

1 

Y.E.O. 

from  young  workers. 

Plan  group  visits 

Plan  group  visits 

4B  and  4C 

with  class  4C. 

with  class  4B. 

S. 

Groups  discussion  with 

Pre-group  visit 

young  workers  from 

briefing  - what  to 

industry.  One  young  worker  per 

look  for,  purpose 

group.  (Switch  them  round) 

* i i.  Ml  rt  'P  4- 

of  visit. 

9. 

1st  visit 

LO. 

2nd  visit 

LI. 

3rd  visit 

L2. 

4th  Vi3it 

L3.“ 

Discussion  of  visit 

Two  group-  nnd  cwo 

i 

Y.E.C. *5. 

All  afternoon 
All  afternoon 
All  afternoon 


Talk  and  visit  to  Institute  of  farther 
Education,  Shipley. 


M END 


• ~ * * • 
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TERM  II 

To  increase  self-awareness  and  encourage  self-assessment  and  to 
give  broader  aspects  of  job  knowledge  - local  services  and  jobs 
which  entail  working  away  from  home. 


I 

V/ook 

No. 

TT 


Period  1 


Period  2 


Detailed  self-assessment  questionnaire 
filled  in.  Children  to  try  tc  find 
any  four  jobs  which  may  fit  into  rhe 
pattern  of  their  questionnaire. 

Y.E.O,  to  produce  extra 
literature. 

Talk  on  Retail  ~ ~ 

occupations 


Period  3 

'IJrleTincr  oiT  local 
services  by  teacher  (? 


Teacher’s  discretion 


Class  visits  to  TUO  of  the  following  - Police  Station,  Law  Courts, 

Fire  Station, 

T&lk  by  Y.H.8,  on  Electricity  - how  it  reaches 

the  home,  and  film  on  training  for  boys,  Teacher’s  disc re cion. 

mentioning  girl  demonstrators,  etc. 


0. 

9. 

10. 

ii7 


Film  and  talk  on  Gas  Fitting  for  Boys 
Girls  visit  to  P.O.  Telephone  Exchange 

Talk  on  Merchant"  naVy^-^o^jT 
Talk  on  Catering  and  Hotel  Trade  - 
Boys  and  Girls 

Boys  and  Girls  - Talk  on  Army  ' 

Boys  and  Girls  - Talk  on  the  ft.A.F,/ 

R.  Navy 


Job  quest ionnai  e 
Visit 

Teacher’s  discretion 

TeachePs  discretion 
(??  visits) 


Safety  at  work  - 4B  and  4C  - Factory  Inspector 


Teacher’s  discretion 


Discussion  - Leaving  school  - starting 
work  - problems,  e.g.  parental 
attitudes,  handling  money.  Two  Y.C.O.’s 
(separate  classes) 


Teacher’s  discretion 
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MVWmz  1 
term  n i 

To  inrice  pupils  aware  of  some  of  the  social  pressures  which  will 
surround  them  in  their  worlc-a-day  life  and  to  surest  '/ays  in 
which  chey  can  find  their  own  place  in  society. 


(a)  fork  in  English,  based  on 

1.  Pressures  to  consume  - advertising,  spending  and  saving, 

difficulties  of  choice. 

2.  Pressures  to  conform  - 7.V.,  fashions,  pulp  literature, 

the  press,  group  "image". 

3.  Social  pressures  - friends  and  neighbourhood. 

4.  Physical  pressures  of  environment  - buildings,  amenities. 

5.  Setting  up  homes. 


(b)  ’fork  in  Mathematics,  based  on  - 


Income  Tax.  national  Insurance.  Rates.  Hire  Purchase. 
Investments.  Gas  and  Electricity  Accounts,  etc. 

7.  Holidays. 

8.  Running  a car. 


(c)  Visits  (followed  by  discussions) 

1.  Museums  (Cbrtivright  and  Cliffe  Castle) 

2 . Library 

3.  Sewage  forks 

4 . Police 

5.  Hospitals 
3.  Town  Hall 
7 . The  Moors 
G.  The  T.IT.A, 

9,  Interest  classes  at  Technical  Institute 

10.  Flower  arrangements 

11.  Make-up  demonstrations 

12.  Parks  and  Gardens. 


2681 
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APPENDIX 


ADDEJSS; 


AGSj  Years  Kouths 


1)  Please  describe  the  job  or  jobs  that  you  have  done  since  lenvin," 
school . 


i JOB  DESCRIPTION 

' STARTING 

j LEAVING 

REASONS  FOR 

i 

DATE 

| DATE 

LEAVING 

j J03  1.  1 2 3 4 5 j 

JOB  2. 

I 

JOB  3 • t 

JOB  4, 

JOB  o > 

Anymore? 

j 

2)  If  you  have  continued  your  education  in  any  v/ay  since  you  left  school 
please  tick  in  the  appropriate  boxes  below. 

Pull  time  education  to  16  yrs.  , 17  yrs. 

Part-time  education  to  IS  yrs.  f~J  17  yrs. 

Part-time  education  in  technical  college 

commercial  college 
art  college 

3)  If  you  have  passed  any  examinations  (whether 
please  &ive  details  below. 


4)  If  you  are  studying  for  any  qualifications  please  rive  details  below. 


5)  7hy  did  you  choose  your  first  job? 


1 18  yrs 

lJ 

j ; 18  yrs 


• H 


in  or  out  of  school) 


O/*  fJ'> 
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6)  What  made  you  choose  your  other  jobs? 


JOB  2. 

JOD  3. 

— 

JOB  4 . 

jos  s. 

f 

I 

,J l 

7)  \!hnt  type  of  work  or  job  would  you  choose  if  you  could  go  into  ray 
occupation  that  you  wished  to  enter,  and  why? 


8)  T/ft at  type  of  work  would  you  most  dislike  doing?  (Say  why) 


9)  Looking  beck,  whet  were  the  main  problems  that  you  found  when 
you  began  work? 


10)  '.1 let  are  the  things  that  you  like  most  about  work?  (Please  write  1 

for  the  one  you  like  most,  2 for  the  one  you  like  next  best,  and  so  on.) 

Workmates  . I ^y  » Security  ; — The  actual  work  you  do •, 

' 1 ' ' ' 

i Supervisors 


Prospects  for  promotion  and  getting  on 


The  firm 


U 


Any  other  things 


\\W 
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11)  Nhich  one  of  the  following  helped  you  to  ^et  your  firsi;  job? 
(Please  underline  those  tliat  did  help  you.) 

(a)  Youth  Employment  Officer 

(b)  Mother  Father  Cider  brother  Older  sister 

(c)  Other  relatives  Friends  of  your  parents 

(d)  Your  ovvn  friends 

(e)  Teacher 

If  anyone  else,  say  who  

12)  Did  any  of  these  people  help  you  get  your  other  jobs?  (Please 
write  down  which. ) 

J03  2, 

JOB  3. 

JC3  4, 

Jw3  5. 


13)  (A)  Choose  0!iS  of  the  following  statements  which  best  tells  how 

well  you  like  your  present  job.  Please  put  a tick  (>/  ) in 
front  of  that  statement: 

I hate  it, 

,,,.I  dislike  it, 

I don*t  like  it, 

I am  indifferent  to  it. 

I like  it, 

I am  enthusiastic  about  it, 

I love  it. 

(3)  Tick  0112  of  the  following  to  show  IIOV  MUCH  OF  THE  TIME  you  feel 
satisfied  with  your  present  job: 


All  the  time. 

Most  of  the  time. 

.A  k'ood  deal  of  the  time. 
About  half  of  the  time. 
Occasionally. 

Seldom. 

Never, 
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(C)  Tick  ONE  of  ihe  following  which  best  tells  how  you  feel 
about  chan [jixi 5 your  present  job: 

I would  quit  this  job  at  once 

if  I could  (jet  anything  else 
to  do. 

I would  take  almost  any  other 

job  in  which  I could  earn  as 
much  as  I am  now  earning* 

I would  like  to  change  both  my 
job  and  my  occupation. 

..........  I would  like  to  exchange  my 

present  job  for  another  job  in 
the  some  line  of  work. 

I am  not  eager  to  change  my  job, 
but  I would  do  so  if  I could  get 
q better  job, 

I cannot  think  of  any  jobs  for 

which  I would  exchange  mine. 

I would  not  exchange  my  job  for 

any  other. 

(D)  Tick  ONE  of  the  following  to  show  how  you  think  you  compare 
with  other  people: 

No  one  likes  his  job  better  than 

I like  mine. 

..........  I like  my  job  much  better  than 

most  people  like  theirs, 

......  * , . . I like  my  job  about  as  well  as 

most  people  like  theirs. 

I dislike  my  job  more  than  most 

people  dislike  theirs. 

I dislike  my  Job  much  more  than 

most  people  dislike  theirs. 

..........  No  one  dislikes  his  job  more 

than  I dislike  mine. 


14)  Would  you  say  that  the  school  helped  you: 

(a)  very  much  (b)  quite  a lot  (c)  to  a small  extent 

(d)  not  very  much  (e)  not  at  all,  (please  underline)  in  helping 
to  prepare  you  for  the  world  of  v/ork? 


zmr> 


Hy  mother  vms  more  a source  of  encouragement  to  me  in  childhood 
than  my  father. 

More  of  the  family  decisions  were  made  by  ny  mother  than  by  m v 
father. 

Ly  no  tiler  had  more  to  do  with  the  shaping  of  my  ideas  than  my 
father. 

a child  I would  rather  be  with  my  mother  than  my  father. 

■i*1Gn  1 WaS  Qwcy  home  my  mother  missed  me  more  than  my  father. 

My  mother  expects  more  of  ne  than  my  father. 

I owe  more  to  my  mother  than  to  my  father. 

I feel  closer  to  my  mother  than  my  father. 

I*  seems  that  I am  more  like  my  mother  than  my  father. 

My  mother  understands  me  better  than  my  father. 

Father 

I was  more  attached  to  my  father  than  to  my  mother. 

ky  first  interest  in  my  present  work  was  due  more  to  my  father 
than  to  my  mother. 

My  father  was  more  interested  in  the  things  I did  than  my  mother. 

I could  have  more  fun  with  my  father  than  my  mother. 

As  a child  my  likes  and  dislikes  were  more  like  my  father’s  than 
my  mother’s. 

I would  rather  be  like  my  father  than  like  my  mother. 

It  is  more  important  to  me  to  make  my  father  proud  of  me  than 
my  mother. 

If  I did  not  do  well  in  school,  it  would  be  a greater  disappointment 
to  ny  father  than  to  my  mother. 

If  I ever  got  in  trouble,  I would  prefer  to  go  to  my  father  rather 
than  my  mother. 

I am  more  like  my  father  than  my  mother. 
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OKLAHOMA  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 


FRANCIS  TUTTLE,  DIRECTOR  • 1616  WEST  SIXTH  AVE., 


STILLWATER,  OKLAHOMA  74074  • A.C.  (406)  377-2000 


August  9,  1971 


Dr.  Sidney  Mar  land 
Commissioner  of  Education 
Office  of  Education 
U.  S.  Department  of  Health, 

Education,  and  Welfare 
Washington,  D.  C.  20005 

Dear  Doctor  Marland: 

• 

This  letter  is  to  advise  you  that  the  members  of  the  State  Board  of 
Vocational  and  Technical  Education  have  received  and  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  study  the  Advisory  Council's  Report. 

The  Board  has  authorized  me  to  inform  you  that  they  place  a high 
value  on  the  recommendations  of  the  Advisory  Council  and  have  made  a 
real  effort  to  follow  the  recommendations  that  have  been  made  in  previous 
reports.  It  is  the  belief  of  this  Board  that  they  have  either  met  or  have 
come  close  to  meeting  all  of  the  recommendations  made  in  the  last  year's 
annual  report  of  the  Advisory  Council.  For  example,  we  have  developed 
new  and  intensified  efforts  in  identification  of  potential  in -school  and  out- 
of-school  disadvantaged  people.  They  also  made  an  effort  to  establish 
Health  Occupations  programs  at  the  secondary  school  level.  Many  of  these 
programs  lead  into  additional  training  at  the  post  high  school  level.  We 
have  provided  increased  emphasis  on  coordination  and  correlation  of 
industry  in  the  planning  of  curriculum  and  have  continued  to  organize  some 
of  the  State  Department  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  so  it  will  be 
better  attuned  to  the  needs  of  business  and  industry.  Efforts  have  recently 
been  undertaken  which  will  closely  coordinate  Title  HI  Projects  administered 
by  the  State  Department  of  Education  with  the  programs  for  the  disadvantaged 
and  handicapped  in  the  State  Department  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education. 
New  efforts  were  developed  this  past  year  which  placed  greater  emphasis  on 
publicizing  courses  available  in  Area  Schools  and  all  communities  where 
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August  9,  1971 


programs  for  vocational  and  technical  education  operated.  Greater 
emphasis  was  also  placed  on  state  planning  which  concerned  the  develop- 
ment  of  total  vocational  education  programs  in  each  community.  An 
dustrial  Arts  Coordinator  has  been  employed  to  work  with  teacher 
education  programs  and  public  schools  in  developing  junior  high  school 

fundf.ex10^hlgh  sch°o1  industrial  arts  programs  that  are  more  attuned  to 
the  State  Department  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  effort. 

, ® appears  to  Board  members  that  all  of  the  recommendations  made 

by  the  Advisory  Council  in  this  report  are  well  founded  and  as  a result  of 
these  recommendations,  the  State  Board  will  immediately  attempt  to 
implement  these  recommendations  into  action  programs. 

In  addition  to  the  recommendations  in  this  report,  we  are  very 
appreciative  of  the  day-to-day  discussions  and  recommendations  made 
by  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Council  and  members  of  the  Council  We 
apprecmte  the  very  direct,  professional  attitude  that  has  been  developed 
by  the  Council  as  they  have  evaluated  vocational  and  technical  education 
programs  in  Oklahoma. 


Sincerely, 


Francis  Tuttle,  State  Director  and 
Executive  Officer 

State  Board  of  Vocational  and  Technical 


Education 
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State  of  Oklahoma 
Office  of  the  Governor 


4901  North  Lincoln  Boulevard 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma  73106 
AC  405  521-2236 

October  1,  1971 


To:  Commissioner  of  Education 

U,  S.  Office  of  Education 
Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare 

Washington,  D.  C.  20202 

Through:  State  Board  for  Vocational 
and  Technical  Education 
State  Capitol 

Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma  73105 


In  requirement  of  Regulation  102.59  and  pursuant  to  item  102.23  (c)  of 
the  Office  of  Education  Rules  and  Regulations,  and  in  compliance  with 
Public  Law  90-576,  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Oklahoma  Advisory  Council 
for  Vocational -Technical  Education  for  1971  is  attached. 

• 

In  preparation  of  this  narrative  report  its  dual  purpose  has  been 
observed:  to  provide  an  evaluative  report  on  effectiveness  of  programs, 
services  and  activities  carried  out  under  the  Oklahoma  State  Plan  for 
Vocational  and  Technical  Education  for  the  academic  year  1970-71;  to 
publicize  such  a report.  We  have  combined  the  purposes  into  one 
publication. 

This  report  will  be  circulated  to  news  media  and  through  it  to  the 
general  public,  to  school  officials,  to  the  state  legislature  and 
congressional  delegation,  and  to  laymen. 


Goal  I:  State  Plan  Goals  and  Outcomes 


In  some  of  its  program  objectives  listed  in 
the  1971  State  Plan,  the  Oklahoma  Depart- 
ment of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education 
exceeded  its  goals.  In  others  it  did  not  quite 
reach  an  optimistic  target. 

In  a few  cases,  usually  requiring  local 
sponsorship  and  business  community  sup- 
port, economic  conditions  and  to  a degree 
late  federal  funding,  were  roadblocks.  This 
was  true  especially  in  cooperative  and  work- 
study  programs. 

A follow-up  to  that  was  noted  in  a failure 
to  meet  numerical  objectives  in  the  two  pro- 
grams just  above,  related  to  the  disadvantag- 
ed and  handicapped,  although  the  number 
of  programs  offered  those  two  groups  and 
the  percentage  of  such  persons  enrolled  in 
regular  and  other  special  programs,  exceeded 
the  stated  goals  appreciably.. 

The  department  sought  to  enroll  in  vo- 
cational education,  34  percent  of  the  state’s 
secondary  school  students  and  secured  34.3 
percent  of  that  percentage.  The  goal  of  26.7 
per  cent  in  urban  areas  was  more  than  dou- 
bled, to  57.16  percent,  while  the  rural  secon- 
dary percentage  goal  of  50.5  percent  was  mis- 
sed by  less  than  8 percent. 


The  goal  (24.5  percent)  for  secondary  vo- 
cational students  entering  post  secondary 
programs  was  just  barely  missed.  On  regular 
programs,  with  the  goal  first,  followed  by 
attainment,  the  number  of  programs  was: 

Agriculture,  390  and  387;  Distributive 
Education,  55  and  53;  Health  Occupations,  22 
and  18;  Homemaking,  414  and  383;  Office 
Occupations,  93  and  81;  Technical  Training 
26  and  17;  Trade  and  Industrial,  352  and  364. 

For  percentage  of  students,  available  for 
work,  who  were  placed  in  jobs  following 
training,  the  goal  of  93.3  percent  resulted  in 
a figure  of  94.8  percent.  It  was  hoped  that  73 
percent  of  the  vocational  course  completers 
would  leave  with  a marketable  skill.  This 
figure  rose  to  a commendable  80.3  percent. 

(A  specialized  breakdown  of  other  pro- 
grams is  shown  by  tables  in  Appendix  A.) 

The  Vocational-Technical  department,  in 
the  Advisory  Council’s  opinion,  in  seeking 
to  serve  better  its  more  than  103,000  clients 
by  some  1,500  programs,  had  its  priorities  on 
straight.  This  has  particular  reference  to 
accountability  — not  only  for  proper  use  of 
federal,  state  and  local  funds  expended  — 


1 
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but  in  planning,  programming  and  presenting 
to  youths  and  adults  the  best  instruction 
possible. 

Research  held  a favored  priority  position, 
including  evaluation  of  both  process  and 
product  — with  emphasis  on  the  attainment 
of  marketable,  entry  level  skill  by  the  end 
product  of  occupational  training  — and 
statistics  bear  proof  of  accomplishment. 
Evaluation  included  people  as  well  as  pro- 
gram. Dissemination  of  research  was  im- 
proved and  is  a valuable  corollary.  So  is  the 
increased  attention  to  professional  improve- 
ment of  instructors  and  curriculum  better 
attuned  to  occupational  supply-demand 
studies. 

Special  attention  is  being  given  to  exemp- 
lary programs  such  as  pre-vocational  pro- 
grams at  the  junior  high  level,  with  exposure 
to  the  “world  of  work;”  through  work  ex- 
perience, team  teaching,  placement  and 
follow-up,  programs  for  the  physically 
handicapped,  the  socially,  economically  and 
culturally  disadvantaged,  who  represent 
about  62  percent  of  persons  receiving  occu- 
pational training  in  Oklahoma,  with  better 
identification  of  — and  more  attention  to  — 
potential  dropouts. 

The  Oklahoma  State  Plan  displays  a pat- 
tern for  progress  by  utilizing  a variety  of 
research  resources,  from  the  Occupational 
Training  Information  System’s  (OTIS) 
supply-demand  data  by  state  and  region,  to 


private  studies  in  the  public  sector.  The  Plan 
is  detailed  while  flexible  within  the  context 
of  needs  of  people  and  industry,  community 
desires,  and  time  elements. 

In  an  attempt  to  interface  programs  of- 
fered with  supply-demand  data  provided  by 
the  OTIS  study,  planners  have  an  obvious 
initial  hurdle.  Of  necessity,  potential  supply 
in  a given  trade  or  skill  must  include  per- 
sons registered  with  the  Oklahoma  Employ- 
ment Service  as  seeking  work  in  a specified 
occupation.  Validity  of  summary  figures  by 
state  and  region  is  lessened  because  (1)  there 
is  no  way  short  of  job  experience  to  deter- 
mine applicant’s  proficiency  level  (2)  no 
one  knows  whether  they  are  sincere  in  seek- 
ing work  or  register  to  obtain  other  bene- 
fits, and  (3)  how  many  unemployed  actually 
register  with  OES,  even  where  it  maintains 
one  of  24  field  offices.  Data  from  public  and 
private  schools  and  MDTA  programs  are 
more  reliable. 

Through  Skill  Centers  at  Oklahoma  City 
and  Tulsa,  and  the  Rural  Skill  Center  at 
Sulphur,  with  a flexibility  to  provide  special 
training  courses  at  request  of  specific  in- 
coming industries,  the  State  Department  adds 
dimension  to  its  regular  school  related  pro- 
grams. A special  new  program  also  has  been 
budgeted  through  state  appropriation  of  $62,- 
500,  under  a contract  with  the  Department 
of  Corrections,  for  pre-release  training  at 
the  former  Jobs  Corps  camp  at  Hodgens. 


Preserve  individual  dignity  with  a skill  career 
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Goal  II:  Serving  People's  Needs 


The  State  Department  cooperates  regu- 
larly with  eight  state  and  federal  agencies 
involved  in  manpower  training  and/or  plan- 
ning and  consults  with  the  private  schools 
association. 

It  is  indicated  that  of  the  state’s  total 
secondary  school  enrollment  of  185,046  per- 
sons, aged  14  to  18,  65,045  will  be  served  by 
vocational  education  in  425  secondary  schools, 
with  15  area  schools  adding  course  offerings. 
Courses  will  be  in  a wide  variety  of  program 
areas.  There  is  an  expansion  of  10  regular 
programs  over  last  year,  which  — with  ex- 
pansion permitted  by  secondary  programs’ 
funding  of  $10,397,000,  contrasted  to  $8,665 
000  last  year  — will  permit  greater  attention 
to  areas  with  excessive  dropout  rates,  dis- 
advantaged and  handicapped. 

It  is  expected  that  4,747  post  secondary 
students  will  be  enrolled,  up  from  4,452  last 
year,  in  101  regular  programs,  with  special 
programs  attuned  to  new  or  emerging  in- 
dustries. Health  Occupations  training  will  be 
expanded  due  to  demand  on  one  hand,  and 
desire  of  trainees  on  the  other,  to  qualify  for 
jobs  in  that  training  cluster.  Training  of  var- 
ied types  of  technicians  will  be  stepped  up 
as  will  be  programs  in  trade  and  industrial 
education.  An  allocation  for  post  secondary 
training  — youth  and  adult  — of  $2,755,000 
is  indicated,  contrasted  to  $2,505,000  last  year. 
These  funds  will  be  approximately  65  per- 
cent state  and  local  and  35  percent  federal, 
a shift  of  two  percent  toward  the  federal 
side  due  to  emphasis  under  1968  Amend- 
ments to  the  Vocational  Education  Act.  At 
that,  total  funding  will  meet  but  minimal 
needs. 


. 11  15  estimated  that  35,226  adults  will  be 
f 94?  At/rrainin§  in  FY  1972,  an  increase  of 
4,44  Many  of  these  people  require  retrain- 
ing  to  get  employment  in  a changing  tech- 
nology, or  to  upgrade  skills.  Adult  and  ap- 
pren  iceship  programs  are  to  be  expanded 
The  largest  number  of  adults  will  be  served 
in  area  schools  although  local  schools  in  both 
urban  and  rural  situations  will  assist.  The 
number  of  disadvantaged  persons  expected 
in  adult  classes  is  11,624,  down  from  19,795 
last  year  because  of  a change  in  accounting 

SfSfSw  FundS  0f  $1>105’000  will  reflect  a 
$100,000  increase  over  FY  1971. 


The  term  “disadvantaged”  reflects  all 
races,  where  there  are  persons  deprived  of 
a better  working  opportunity  for  social 
economic,  or  cultural  reasons.  This  group 
includes  also  the  elementary,  high  school 
and  college  dropout,  the  slow  learners  and 
the  academically  deficient,  who  have  diffi- 
culty with  regular  programs.  Or  in  the  case 
of  the  three  levels  of  dropouts  from  academic 
programs,  those  who  lack  a marketable 
skill.  An  increase  of  programs,  by  special 
need,  will  be  offered  these  groups  while 
those  able  to  respond  to  regular  program 
instruction  will  be  sought  and  placed  in 
them.  In  addition  to  the  11,624  adults  men- 
tioned above,  the  total  of  this  category  will 
include  1,321  post  secondary  students.  Addi- 
tional disadvantaged  enrollment  in  regular 
classes  is  expected  to  total  18,122  persons. 
Economically  depressed  areas  by  the  family 
income  limitation  — or  those  having  high 
rates  of  unemployment  — now  include  45 
of  Oklahoma’s  77  counties.  They  will  receive 
priority  in  program  funding. 
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There  are  five  major  areas  of  high  popu- 
lation density  that  represent  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  state’s  people  and  about  25  percent 
of  those  families  have  incomes  below  $3,000 
annually.  These  are  in  Oklahoma,  Tulsa, 
Washington,  Cleveland,  and  Comanche  coun- 
ties. Conversely,  <hey  contain  also  some  of 
the  more  affluent  citizens.  In  the  reference 
frames  above,  and  under  Part  P categoriza- 
tion of  the  1968  Amendments,  funds  amount- 
ing to  $4,510,000  are  to  be  allocated,  an  in- 
crease of  $410,000. 

Not  the  least  emphasis  in  changing  trends, 
is  attention  to  a Coordinated  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Training  Program  (CVET)  which 
combines  opportunity  for  acquiring  a sale- 
able skill  with  related  instruction  in  basic 
math,  science,  English,  and  social  studies. 
There  will  be  25  such  programs,  in  16  high 
schools,  for  a minimum  of  600  students  in 
selected  state  areas. 

Not  only  by  direction  of  the  1968  Amend- 
ments with  specified  percentage  allocation 
of  funds,  but  by  state  and  legislative  concern 
through  special  education  appropriations, 


Vocational-Technical  shares  with  the  State 
Department  of  Education  a program  for  the 
physically  and  mentally  handicapped,  where 
reference  to  vocational  education  is  applic- 
able. Federal  funds  allocated  under  the  1968 
Amendments  amount  to  $600,000,  an  increase 
over  FY  1971  of  $65,000.  This  will  be  more 
than  matched  by  $2,106,000  in  state  and  local 
money,  up  from  $1,907,000.  This  becomes  a 
major  program  in  that  more  than  normal 
program  course  planning  is  required.  There 
is  great  need,  the  state’s  total  of  handicapped 
being  estimated  at  445,941  persons.  Not  all 
of  them  are  susceptible  to  training,  in  the 
vocational  sense,  or  of  employment,  but 
others  whose  personal  deficiencies  are  not 
major  barriers  to  gainful  employment  can 
be  trained.  Under  its  funding  limitation,  the 
State  Department  of  Vocational  and  Techni- 
cal Education  expects  to  aid  8,226  handicap- 
ped persons,  5,041  of  them  on  the  secondary 
level,  367  on  the  post  secondary,  and  2,818  on 
the  adult  level.  This  represents  a total  in- 
crease of  3,042  persons  over  FY  1971,  which 
is  illustrative  of  concern. 
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Goal  III:  Follow-Up  On  1970  Recommendations 


Copies  of  the  1970  Report  were  sent  to  the 
U,  S.  Office  of  Education,  the  National  and 
State  Advisory  Councils,  the  State  Board, 
State  Department,  high  schools,  counselors, 
members  of  the  state  legislature,  newspapers 
and  other  media..  Primarily  with  assistance  of 
the  State  Department  of  Vocational-Techni- 
cal Education  action  on  major  1970  recom- 
mendations can  be  shown  or  is  in  progress, 
(“State  Department”  as  used  in  this  report 
refers  to  the  State  Department  of  Vocational 
and  Technical  Education.) 

1*  Guidance  and  Counseling: 

a.  The  State  Department  has  worked  with 
public  schools,  particularly  the  comprehen- 
sive high  schools,  in  an  effort  to  see  that 
more  personnel  are  assigned  to  a higher  per- 
centage of  schools  so  more  students  can  have 
access  to  a qualified  counselor.  There  is  very 
little  more  the  State  Department  can  do 
as  the  responsibility  for  providing  counselors 
for  public  schools  lies  with  the  board  of  edu- 
cation of  each  individual  school  district.  The 
State  Department  will  continue  to  work  in 
every  waj'  possible  to  influence  local  schools 
to  employ  more  counselors. 

b.  There  has  been  a definite  effort  to  re- 
duce the  ratio  of  students  to  counselors  in 
Oklahoma,  particularly  on  an  experimental 
basis  with  the  Putnam  City  schools,  in  which 
the  State  Department  is  providing  counselors 
for  Putnam  City  high  schools  so  the  ratio  of 
students  to  counselors  is  being  cut  approxi- 
mately in  half.  In  the  seven  southeastern 
counties  the  state  is  putting  on  seven  counse- 
lors to  work  in  a mobile  counseling  situa- 
tion to  assist  all  schools  of  that  area  in  pro- 
viding greater  emphasis  to  vocational  and 
technical  counseling. 

c.  The  State  Department  has  worked  with 
institutions  of  higher  learning  to  see  if  course 
offerings  in  the  training  of  counselors  can 
be  altei'ed  to  include  more  than  the  present 
single  course  in  vocational  education.  This 
recommendation  has  met  with  some  success 
and  several  institutions  are  attempting  to 
change  it.  We  expect  that  most  institutions 
will  have  it  changed  by  the  end  of  one  addi- 
tional year.: 

d.  The  State  Department,  through  a co- 
operative agreement  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  Division  of  Guidance  and 
Counseling,  is  holding  periodic  workshops 
for  both  administrators  and  counselors  where 
academic  credit  is  granted,  and  they  have 
been  doing  this  for  a number  of  years.  This 
project  was  carried  on  this  summer  and  will 
continue  for  a considerable  time  in  the  future. 

e.  While  the  State  Department  does  have 
an  interest  in  the  training  of  less  than  pro- 
fessional degree  personnel  in  the  area  of 
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guidance  and  counseling,  such  a project  needs 
to  originate  from  the  public  schools’  asking 
for  a program  to  provide  a counselor  aide,  or 
a guidance  technician.  Very  little  progress 
has  been  made  on  this  particular  recommen- 
dation, but  it  will  be  given  additional  em- 
phasis in  the  future. 

2*  Working  Relationship  with  Basic  Educa- 
tion: 

a.  A closer  working  relationship  has  been 
established  between  adult  basic  education 
and  State  Department  (Adult  Division).  A 
number  of  meetings  were  held  this  year  in 
which  representatives  from  adult  basic  edu- 
cation were  present..  They  also  serve  on  adult 
education  committees.  This  situation  is  much 
improved  and  should  show  additional  im- 
provement. 

1 Instructional  Area  Cost  Studies: 

a.  The  planning  unit  in  the  Division  of 
Research,  Planning,  and  Evaluation  is  cur- 
rently involved  in  determining  the  average 
annual  operation  costs  of  all  vocational  and 
technical  programs  offered  in  the  regular 
secondary  schools,  area  schools,  and  junior 
colleges  in  the  state.  Exploratory  cost  data 
is  currently  available  for  planning  purposes, 
and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  final  report  will 
be  completed  by  autumn.  This  information 
will  enable  the  State  Department  to  make 
analysis  of  the  training  programs,  account 
for  results  being  achieved  by  the  programs, 
and  assist  in  the  planning  of  new  programs. 

4.  Public  Information 

a.  More  intensive  public  information  ac- 
tivities are  underway,  including  distribution 
of  an  excellent  color  brochure  on  Vocational- 
Technical  Education  entitled  “ Look  What’s 
Happening.”  Also,  a good  promotional  film 
on  “Hire  Education.” 

5.  On-Site  Evaluations:  (Detailed  later  in 
this  report.) 

6.  Placement  Information  on  Graduates  by 
Job  Titles  and  Interfacing  Supply-Demand 
Job  Clusters  With  Training  Programs: 

a.  Interfacing  is  based  on  the  expert  op- 
inion of  state  supervisors  in  Vo-Tech  and 
manpower  specialists  in  the  Oklahoma  Em- 
ployment Security  Commission.  The  inter- 
facing developed  by  these  two  programs  was 
checked  against  interfacing  recommended  to 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  and  a few 
discrepancies  found  could  be  attributed  to 
the  nature  of  Oklahoma’s  economy.  Since 
there  are  more  than  15,000  different  types  of 
occupations  found  in  the  state,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  include  every  related  job  in 
the  clusters;  however,  since  most  jobs  are 
found  in  relatively  few  occupations,  an  ed- 
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ucated  guess  would  be  that  80  to  95  percent 
of  the  demand  for  particular  types  of  work- 
ers is  represented  in  the  clusters.  Activities 
that  have  been  conducted  to  check  the  in- 
terfacing include: 

1.  Lonie  Holms,  a 1970  doctoral  recip- 
ient at  OSU,  wrote  his  thesis  on  the  val- 
idity of  Occupational  Training  Information 
System  (OTIS)  clusters  in  terms  of  job  ti- 
tles of  employed  graduates.  His  findings  in- 
dicated the  clusters  were  generally  valid  ex- 
cept that  vocational  agriculture  graduates 
were  generally  found  in  the  trade  and  in- 
dustrial occupations. 

2.  Projections  of  the  1970  OTIS  report 
were  checked  against  unfilled  job  vacancies 
that  actually  occurred  in  the  projection  per- 
iod and  the  projections  were  found  to  be 
surprisingly  accurate.  Implications  included 
the  fact  that  the  interfacing  must  have  some 
degree  of  accuracy  or  the  projections  would 
not  match  the  actual  occurrences  with  any 
more  than  random  frequency. 

3.  In  the  OTIS  follow-up  survey  for  1970 
graduates,  it  was  determined  that  approxi- 
mately 75  percent  of  those  graduates  who  en- 
tered the  labor  market  were  employed  in 
cluster-related  occupations.  This  indicates 
that  training  has  some  relationship  with  jobs 
it  is  clustered  against. 

4.  To  enhance  validity  of  checks  on  the 
OTIS  interfacing  these  actions  are  under- 
way: 


a,  i.  Dr.  Joseph  Champain  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Houston  proposes  to  conduct  a ser- 
ies of  studies  for  the  State  of  Texas  on  ac- 
curacy of  the  interfacing.  In  addition,  he  may 
survey  a job  market  where  there  is  an  over- 
supply of  trained  manpower  as  determined 
by  OTIS,  to  see  which  types  of  supply  of 
public  school  graduates,  private  school  grad- 
uates, e‘,c.,  are  preferred.  Our  regional  situa- 
tions are  similar. 

b,  ii.  The  Division  of  Research,  Planning, 
and  Evaluation  is  preparing  a report,  funded 
partially  by  the  Council,  on  follow-up  data 
which  compares:  (1)  dropout  employment 
patterns  versus  graduate  employment  pat- 
terns, (2)  employment  patterns  of  1969  grad- 
uates versus  employment  patterns  of  1979 
graduates,  and  (3)  the  employment  patterns 
of  1969  graduates  after  five  months  versus 
after  17  months.  This  study  should  give  us 
some  insight  into  the  longer  range  effects  of 
training  and  more  realistic  look  at  validity 
of  the  clusters. 

7.  The  Council  recommended  a joint  study 
by  supervising  and  control  agencies  on  con- 
verting an  existing  state  institution  to  a resi- 
dential vocational-technical  school.  State 
Senator  Bob  Trent,  Caney,  introduced  SB 
214,  directing  the  Board  of  Higher  Regents  to 
make  a feasibility  study  on  converting  Mur- 
ray State  College,  Tishomingo,  into  a resi- 
dential vocational  school.  Action  is  pending. 

8.  On  efforts  to  identify  in-school  and  out- 
of-school  disadvantaged: 


Ft  more  edueation-or  work  new-acquire  a skill 


Research  and  data  analysis  units  in  the 
Vo-Tech  Division  of  Research,  Planning,  and 
Evaluation  has  developed  an  individual  stu- 
dent accounting  system,  whereby  the  de- 
partment is  able  to  identify  what  portion 
of  the  vocational  and  technical  enrollment 
in  each  individual  program  exhibits  charac- 
teristics that  classify  them  as  disadvantaged 
students.  This  information  enables  the  de- 
partment to  project  the  number  and  per- 
centage of  disadvantaged  students  being 
reached  by  vocational  and  technical  educa- 
tion. Additional  information  has  been  com- 
piled giving  the  number  of  children  in  each 
county  receiving  aid  from  the  public  assis- 
tance department  of  the  state.  Also,  infor- 
mation has  been  obtained  from  each  secon- 
dary school  indicating  the  number  of  drop- 
outs and  the  reason  for  their  dropping  out. 

9.  On  expansion  of  Health  Occupations 
training  programs,  due  to  demand-supply 
factors,  with  extension  into  secondary 
schools: 

Health  occupations  will  receive  increased 
emphasis  in  Fiscal  Year  1972  and  over  the 
next  five-year  period.  Fifteen  new  programs 
(8  secondary  and  7 post  secondary)  are 
planned  f^r  1972.  Forty  new  programs  are 
projected  to  be  established  by  1976.  A recent 
study  on  career  development  for  supportive 


nursing  personnel  was  conducted  by  Mrs. 
Pat  Jamison.  It  is  anticipated  that  many  of 
[he  findings  can  be  implemented  into  health 
occupations  in  order  that  trained  personnel 
can  advance  up  the  career  ladder. 

10.  On  better  correlation  and  coordination 
with  industry  in  planning  curriculum  for 
secondary  programs  and  beyond: 

An  attempt  is  i eing  made  to  coordinate 
training  programs  with  business,  industry, 
and  government  service.  A survey  has  been 
conducted  by  the  Planning  Unit  to  determine 
the  current  status  of  the  use  of  advisory 
committees.  The  next  step  planned  is  to  in- 
volve the  vocational  and  technical  teacher  * 
population  in  training  programs  to  acquaint 
them  w*th  the  use  of  craft  advisory  com- 
mittees in  order  to  determine  the  curricu- 
lum to  best  train  their  students.  Another 
study  is  being  conducted  to  gain  more  know- 
ledge about  the  adult  population  that  has 
received  training  in  occupational  education. 
An  attempt  will  be  made  to  determine  the 
best  kinds  of  training  programs  to  establish 
in  order  to  serve  the  adult  population. 

11.  Reorganizing  the  state  staff  on  a func- 
tional basis: 

The  State  Vo-Tech  staff,  while  it  has  not 
been  reorganized  completely  toward  the  f unc- 
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tional  approach,  is  used  in  functional  activ- 
ities;' and  taff  is  oriented  to  better  at- 
tune oet  >nal  training  to  the  needs  of 
business  a...  istry  regardless  of  the  occu- 
pational area  in  which  they  represent, 

12.  On  closer  cooperation  with  the  State 
Department  of  Education  on  Title  III  pro- 
jects, primarily  for  the  disadvantaged: 

The  State  Department  of  Vocational  and 
Technical  Education  has  developed  a close 
liaison  with  the  Title  III  representative  of 
the  State  Department  of  Education,  to  see 
that  those  activities  designed  to  improve  the 
education  and  training  of  the  disadvantaged, 
are  coordinated  with  the  program  of  voca- 
tional and  technical  education  which  is  also 
designed  to  work  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
disadvantaged, 

13.  Developing  a better  method  of  identify- 
ing the  handicapped. 

The  individual  Student  Accounting  Sys-^ 
tern  allows  the  State  Department  of  Vocation-' 
al  and  Technical  Education  to  identify  the 
handicapped  students  enrolled  in  vocational 
programs.  The  Department  is  still  experien- 
cing some  difficulty  in  locating  and  identify- 
ing the  handicapped,  other  than  routine  re- 
ferrals from  the  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

14.  On  recommending  to  the  State  Board 
that  it  seek  modification  of  office  of  Ednca- 
tion  regulations  on  paper  work  requirements 
documenting  minor  reimbursements: 


There  has  been  some  modification  of  the 
Office  of  Education’s  regulations  so  the  State 
Department  can  make  decisions  affecting 
minor  reimbursements.  There  is  not  as  much 
work  presently  involved  in  documenting  an 
annual  reimbursement  of  $1,500  as  apparent- 
ly was  reflected  by  the  Advisory  Council 
in  its  last  annual  report.  Much  consideration 
has  been  given  this  past  year  to  developing 
a different  program  and  policy  regarding  re- 
imbursement. While  it  is  not  in  a form  to  be 
released  at  this  time,  it  is  under  study  and 
if  it  works  out  could  make  progress  regard- 
ing the  Council’s  recommendation. 

15.  On  more  in-depth  stndy  in  cooperation 
with  local  administrators  and  citizens  to  es- 
tablish need  for  programs,  the  Vo-Tech  de- 
partment has  not  been  idle. 

Approximately  35  area  school  and  secon- 
dary school  administrators  who  have  a large 
number  of  vocational  programs  in  their 
schools,  were  involved  in  a management  by 
objectivity  workshop  this  summer,  in  Okla- 
homa City,  In  the  workshop,  these  admin- 
istrators were  introduced  to  the  concept  of 
planning  programs  based  on  need  and  key 
results  expected.  Also  they  were  exposed  to 
the  concept  of  allocation  of  resources  in  or- 
der to  accomplish  the  desired  outcome.  This 
year’s  local  applications  for  vocational  and 
technical  education  programs  were  presented 
to  school  administrators  at  all  levels,  with 
supplemental  materials  to  assist  them  in 
planning  their  programs.  The  supplemental 
materials  contain:  OTIS  information  for  the 


state’s  designated  economic  districts,  Okla- 
homa City  and  Tulsa’s  Standard  Metropol- 
itan Statistical  Areas  (SMSA’s),  and  the 
state-wide  totals;  dropout  information;  aid 
to  dependent  children  for  their  county;  fu- 
ture plans  of  their  graduate  population;  av- 
erage annual  cost  of  vocational  and  techni- 
cal programs;  student  characteristics  infor- 
mation related  to  the  program  in  their 
schools,  and  follow-up  information  related  to 
their  programs. 

Also,  the  Delphi  study  is  being  used  to 
gain  information  in  order  for  the  department 
to  plan  programs  for  the  70’s.  This  technique 
involved  25  nationally  recognized  persons  in 
education,  industry,  business,  and  govern- 
ment; 25  persons  recognized  in  the  areas 
previously  listed  in  the  state;  and  50  lay  per- 
sons composed  of  randomly  selected  people. 
Information  gained  from  the  Delphi  tech- 
nique will  assist  in  determining  the  role  of 
the  state’s  vocational  and  technical  education 
for  the  70’s.  The  vocational  director  of  the 
Oklahoma  City  public  schools  has  requested 
assistance  from  the  planning  unit  to  assist 
in  examining  their  current  program  offerings 
and  plan  new  programs  over  a long-range 
period.  The  State  Department  has  a close 
coordination  with  area  schools  in  determin- 
ing  programs  that  will  best  suit  manpower 
and  student  needs.  It  is  anticipated  that  the 
State  Department  can  supply  even  a greater 
assistance  with  continued  improvement  of 
the  information  system  being  developed. 


16.  An  important  Council  recommendation 
concerned  need  for  improved  industrial  arts 
curriculum,  especially  as  related  to  junior 
high,  and  a relationship  with  occupational 
education.  From  the  State  Department,  this 
response: 

Industrial  arts  is  a part  of  the  total  edu- 
cational program,  being  a study  of  industry 
and  its  technology,  for  the  purpose  of  gen- 
eral and  pre- vocational  education.  Through 
instructional  and  laboratory  experiences,  stu- 
dents learn  about  the  industrial  and  technical 
aspects  of  life.  The  instructional  content 
deals  with  origins  and  development  of  indus- 
try and  the  tools,  materials,  processes,  pro- 
ducts, energies,  opportunities,  organization, 
and  the  problems  involved  in  converting  the 
earth’s  resources  into  material  goods.  The 
junior  high  school  or  middle  school  indus- 
trial arts  program  should  be  diversified  and 
should  offer  a variety  of  experience  in  or- 
ganized laboratories. 

One  method  used  for  presentation  of  ma- 
terials is  the  general  shop,  or  the  general  in- 
dustrial arts.  This  method  is  usually  found 
in  the  junior  high  school.  Presently  we  have 
a total  of  85  general  shop  programs  in  Okla- 
homa, however,  not  all  of  those  are  at  the 
junior  high  school  level.  Recognizing  the 
need  for  updating  curriculum  provided  bet- 
ter exploratory  programs  in  the  junior  high 
industrial  arts  curriculum  introduced  in  the 
Oklahoma  City  school  system  last  January, 
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One  junior  high,  and  one  middle  school,  was 
selected  to  implement  the  “World  of  Con- 
struction” portion  of  the  Industrial  Arts  Cur- 
riculum Program  (IACP)  on  a pilot  basis. 
The  success  of  these  two  programs  will  be 
exploited.  Three  additional  junior  high 
schools  started  IACP  in  the  fall  of  1971.  Four 
“World  of  Construction”  courses  and  two 
“World  of  Manufacturing”  courses  are  being 
offered  by  the  five  schools. 

Junior  high  school  industrial  arts  m the 
Tulsa  public  school  system  consists  of  explor- 
atory basic  and  advanced  to  levels  one,  two, 
and  three.  Students  at  the  seventh,  eighth, 
and  ninth  grade  levels  are  usually  guided 
through  a series  of  introductory  experiences 
in  a variety  of  areas.  Included  in  the  recom- 
mended programs  are  industrial  crafts,  draft- 
ing, electricity/ electronics,  graphic  arts,  me- 
tals, power  mechanics,  and  woods.  The  facil- 
ities are  called  limited  general  shop/ labor- 
atories and  provide  facilities  for  experiencing 
a number  of  closely  allied  activities  in  a 
single  industrial  arts  area.  For  example,  a 
metals  course  includes  art  metal,  casting,  fin- 
ishing, forging,,  heat  treating,  metal  machin- 
ing, metal  spinning,  sheet  metal,  and  welding 
activities.  Special  emphasis  is  given  in  grades 
seven,  eight,  and  nine  to  help  students  dis- 
cover and  develop  their  aptitudes,  abilities, 
and  interests.  Provision  is  made  for  develop- 
ment in  a variety  of  skills  and  for  opportun- 
ities for  creative  activities.  An  understand- 
ing of  the  industrial,  technological  world  and 


its  effect  upon  our  society  is  developed,  and 
information  concerning  the  requirements  of 
occupations  and  professions  is  provided. 

As  other  examples,  junior  high  school  in- 
dustrial arts  in  the  Blackwell  school  system 
consists  of  exploratory  units  in  the  areas 
of  drafting,  woodworking,  metals,  electronics, 
and  plastics  at  the  eighth  grade  level.  Seventh 
grade  industrial  arts  is'  limited  to  crafts. 

The  Ponca  City  public  school  system  is  in 
the  process  of  developing  a seventh  and 
eighth  grade  program  consisting  of  four, 
one-semester  units  in  graphic  arts,  electric- 
ity/electronics. construction,  and  manufac- 
turing processes.  Industrial  arts  is  required 
of  seventh  and  eighth  grade  boys  in  the 
Ponca  City  system  A curriculum  is  to  be 
developed  as  a pilot  program  to  offer  another 
method  of  improving  industrial  arts  as  an 
exploratory  and  prevocational  general  edu- 
cation. 

These  are  examples  of  progress  that  have 
been  made.  They  present  an  idea  of  de- 
velopments that  are  in  process  toward  re- 
placement and  revision  of  traditional  indus- 
trial arts  curnculums  to  meet  the  need  for 
contemporary  prevocational  course  offerings. 

There  is  no  one  curriculum  that  will  be  suit- 
able  for  all  schools.  However,,  a basic  curricu-  f1 

lum  will  be  developed  that  can  be  adapted 
to  the  one-teacher  school,  as  well  as  to  mul- 
tiple-teacher schools. 


Light  a candle  - 


Learning  by  doing  loads  to  earning 
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On-Site  Evaluations 


In  its  Second  Report  last  year,  the  Coun- 
cil recommended  that  more  on-site  program 
evaluations  be  made  by  the  State  Vocational- 
Technical  Department.  A plan  has  been  in- 
itiated on  a five-year  basis  for  evaluating 
20  percent  of  programs  each  year,  by  the 
Division  of  Research,  Planning  and  Evalua- 
tion, The  Council  provided  some  financial 
support.  Instruments  to  be  used  had  to  be 
perfected  and  field  tested,  then  cross  checked 
to  gain  the  maximum  validity..  Part  of  this 
remains  under  study.  Among  72  auto  mechan- 
ics programs  in  the  state,  at  area  schools 
and  high  schools,  ten  were  selected  by  Trade 
and  Industrial  division  supervisors  as  a 
cross  section  of  good  and  poor  programs, 
based  on  varied  criteria  including  employ- 
ability  of  the  end  product.  On-site  evalua- 
tions by  five  member  teams  were  made.  The 
Council  staff  participated.  There  are  some 
standardized  items  on  the  evaluation  in- 
strument, a few  altered  as  a result  of  find- 
ings. Some  generalization  is  similar  to  com- 
paring tires  to  valves  but  findings  in  indivi- 
dual programs  can  be  compared  with  average 
norms  established,  hopefully  for  decision  on 
continuing  or  eliminating  reimbursement  for 
below  standard  programs. 


An  overall  average  of  per  capita  costs, 
for  contrasts,  cannot  be  made  because  at  a 
point  in  time  costs  of  equipment  is  figured 
into  per  capita  costs  by  some  schools.  Other 
schools  use  amortization. 

The  highest  per  capita  cost  of  $742.49  with 
the  lowest  total  of  auto  mechanics  students 
(19)  of  the  ten  programs  checked,  was  in  a 
district  with  the  second  lowest  property 
valuation  ($1,423,910),  the  lowest  total  mil- 
Iage  levy  (44),  the  eighth  highest  program 
expense  ($8,374).  the  highest  expense  per 
graduate  ($1,762.96),  the  lowest  percentage 
of  graduates  available  for  employment,  or 
employed  as  a mechanic  or  in  a related  field. 
The  instructor  has  eight  years  teaching  ex- 
perience, seven  in  his  present  position,  does 
not  have  a degree  and  updated  his  own  skill 
four  years  ago. 

Again,  aside  from  the  area  school  sur- 
veyed, the  highest  district  valuation  was  in 
a metropolitan  area  with  100  percent  dis- 
advantaged students.  The  valuation  was 
$15,319,513.  This  program  had  the  largest 
number  of  students  (36),  the  sixth  highest 
per-student  expenditure  ($549.69),  the  sev- 
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enth  lowest  total  levy  (52.15  mills),  the 
second  highest  program  expense  ($11,894) 
and  the  fifth  highest  expense  per  course 
graduate  ($991.17).  Fifty-eight  percent  of  its 
graduates  were  available  for  employment. 
Of  that  number,  57  percent  were  employed 
in  a skill  for  which  they  were  trained  or  in 
a related  field,  and  43  percent  were  em- 
ployed in  a non-related  field.  The  instructor 
has  a master’s  degree,  has  been  teaching 
more*  than  15  years,  11  of  them  in  his  present 
position.  He  updated  his  skills  two  years 
ago. 

Because  ol  the  area  school  and  two  metro 
districts,  valuation  averages  cannot  be  com- 
pared but  some  other  statistics  can  be  related. 
The  lowest  valuation  district  ranked  fifth  in 
per  capita  expenditures,  fourth  from  the  bot- 
tom in  millage  levies,  first  in  program  ex- 
penditures. second  m expense  per  course 
graduate  and  had  next  to  the  lowest  number 
of  students  to  graduate.  Tfe  instructor  has  13 
years  experience,  eight  in  his  present  posi- 
tion.- and  had  no  prior  management  exper- 
ience. Excluding  the  area  school  costs  and 
levies,  averages  for  the  other  nine  programs 
were:  Per  capita  expenditures,  $596.57;  to- 
tal levies,  50.50  mills;  program  expense, 
$9,589;  expense  per  vocational  graduate, 
$1,112.23,  Some  information  provided  by 
schools  prior  to  the  on-site  evaluation  visit 
is  questionable  while,  for  comparison  only, 
it  may  be  checked  against  state  norms. 

Graduates  shown  as  available  comprised 

39.2  percent  contrasted  to  53  percent;  those 
employed  in  a related  field  averaged  61.7 
percent  compared  to  73  percent;  employed  in 
a non-related  field  to  that  for  which  trained 
were  13.1  percent  as  against  24  percent;  17.3 
percent  of  course  students  went  to  the 
armed  forces  where  the  norm  is  12  percent; 

35.2  percent  were  disadvantaged  compared 
to  a 31  percent  state  average;  there  was  a 
19.9  percent  dropout  rate  compared  to  16 
percent  for  a state  average  of  their  peers  in 
similar  courses.  Instructors’  teaching  ex- 
perience ranged  from  two  years  to  above 
15,  averaging  8.6  years  with  7.4  years  in 
present  position. 

The  matter  of  accountability,  which  con- 
cerns instructional  methods,  curriculum  and 
quality  of  the  end  product  ir,  relation  to  how 
dollars  are  expended,  is  as  important  for 
school  administrations  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment as  accounting  far  the  dollars  them- 
selves. 


The  58  auto  mechanics  programs  opera- 
ted last  year,  along  with  those  in  14  area 
schools,  present  cases  in  point.  Data  on  a 
state-wide  basis  for  FY  1972  indicates  a need 
for  1,002  auto  mechanics.  Supply  — which  is 
a composite  of  Employment  Service  regis- 
trations, public  school  and  other  public  man- 
power training  programs,  and  private 
schools  — indicates  986  people  available  for 
a net  demand  of  16  persons.  The  five-year 
projection  is  for  an  additional  243. 

One  hears  complaints  from  garage  owners 
about  a lack  of  qualified  mechanics.  Granted 
there  can  be  local  or  area  shortages,  how- 
ever, data  provided  from  surveys  of  the 
personnel  users  themselves  provide,  the 
broad  demand  picture.  These  are  relatively 
high-cost  programs  in  expenditures  and  in 
cost  per  graduate  with  a saleable  entry  level 
skill,  On  a random  average  of  nine  various 
sized  programs,  the  average  shop  invest- 
ment was  $11,716.64  and  the  per  graduate 
cost  average  was  $1,112.23.  Schools  rated 
third,  fifth  and  sixth  in  program  expendi- 
tures were  all  in  areas  of  negative  demand. 

These  programs  are  installed  as  a result 
of  local  and/or  area  school  district  desires. 
They  are  granted  specified  reimbursement 
for  instructors  by  the  State  Department  of 
Vocational-Technical  Education.  This  puts 
on  both  types  of  administration  the  burden 
of  dual  accountability.  An  aspect  of  that  is 
duplication. 

Local  systems  where  area  schools  are 
located  in  five  cities  have  high  schol  auto- 
mechanics programs  as  do  those  area  schools. 
These  are  at  El  Reno,  Muskogee,  Oklahoma 
City  (eight)  Shawnee  and  Tulsa  (three). 
Eight  local  districts  have  no  separate  high 
school  program  where  area  schools  exist. 
They  are  Ardmore,  Bartlesville,  Chickasha, 
Drumright,  Duncan,  Enid,  Fort  Cobb,  and 
McAlester,  Poteau  has  a high  school  program 
but  none  at  the  area  school  there.  Area 
schools  at  Tulsa,  Oklahoma  City,  Ardmore, 
Duncan,  and  Enid  are  part  of  a single  local 
district.  All  others,  operating  and  planned 
are  multi-district  organizations.  Single  dis- 
trict reimbursement  for  the  first  five  area 
schools  is  slightly  less  than  for  multi-dis- 
tricts since  existing  districts  already  had 
purchasing,  accounting,  and  other  operating 
facilities. 
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Recommendations 

I.  Proficiency  Ratings 

Certificates  of  Completion  attest  that  a 
student  was  present  physically  at  a course 
of  instruction  for  a minimal  amount  of  time 
and  earned  certain  grade  points.  They  do  not 
evaluate  skill  proficiency  of  the  individual  or 
rate  him  in  a specialty  aptitude  within  a 
training  cluster 

As  a result,  a clouded  image  on  the  merit 
of  vocational-technical  training  has  obscured 
its  value  — out  of  proportion  to  the  exam- 
ples displayed  but  there  nevertheless  — be- 
cause some  employers  have  been  disappoin- 
ted at  skill  levels  expected  of  those  hired, 
whose  basic  certification  actually  amounted 
to  “he  completed  the  course.” 

Capability  tests  can  be  given  by  some 
prospective  employers  in  certain  areas.  In 
others  they  are  difficult  and  time  consuming 
enough  that  potential  employers  do  not  want 
to  bother  with  them,  relying  instead  on 
claimed  experience,  the  very  thing  that  a 
person  trying  to  enter  the  labor  market 
lacks. 

The  Council  recommends  that  standard- 
ized tests  be  given  all  vocational  and  tech- 
nical occupational  course  graduates,  which 
would  rate  proficiency  level  of  the  individ- 
ual in  a particular  skill,  indicate  areas  of 
specialization  within  that  general  skill  — if 
any  — and  place  this  information  on  a plas- 
tic, wallet-size  card,  with  social  security 
number,  to  prevent  any  unauthorized  repro- 
duction. The  rating  system,  devised  in  con- 
sultation with  advisory  committees  drawn 
from  the  proper  occupations,  trades,  and 
organized  labor,  should  equate  an  individ- 
uals' skill  level  with  his  peers  in  secondary 
post  secondary,  adult,  MDTA,  or  special 
training. 

This  would  be  valuable  to  a prospective 
employer  who  must  be  pleased  with  our 
product  to  assure  people  an  economic  op- 
portunity. Knowledge  that  a valid  proficien- 
cy rating  system  indicating  level  of  training 
exists  in  Oklahoma  would  be  an  entice- 
ment to  industry’s  evaluation  of  our  man- 
power resources.  Geographic  location,  util- 
ities, transportation,  educational,  and  cul- 
tural facilities,  recreation  and  other  benefits 
are  important  to  industrial  location  but  qual- 
ity of  workers  is  paramount. 

Such  a rating  card  also  would  remove 
any  dlusion  by  a student  as  to  his  own  cap- 
ability, or  the  value  of  his  current  ability  in 
the  market  place.  It  also  would  point  for 
him  the  adequacy  ol  his  training  or  the  need 
for  continued  training,  aiding  in  prevention 
of  future  disappointment  to  him  or  an  em- 
ployer. Upgrading  could  result  in  a new  ra- 
ting on  his  card. 


Ours  is  a competitive  world  and  a sel- 
ective society  in  which  rewards  go  to  the 
producers.  Acceptance  of  that  fact  early  in 
life  should  contribute  to  an  individual’s  per- 
sonal — even  character  — development. 
That  remains  a basic  responsibility  of  the 
complete  educational  process,  although  too 
often  'ignored. 

Going  a bit  beyond  custom,  a standard- 
ized rating  test  on  proficiency  also  can  ben- 
efit an  individual  by  providing  an  open  end 
termination  to  basic  training,  according  to 
his  talent,  aptitude,  interest  and  evidence 
of  acceptability  of  instruction.  That,  too, 
would  be  somewhat  of  an  innovation  but 
this  is  an  era  of  change  even  if  at  times  tra- 
dition is  pained.  Objection  to  innovation  is 
less  painful  than  rejection  of  people, 

2.  Duplicate  Mechanics  Programs 

The  Council  recommends  to  the  State 
Board  that  it  work  with  both  sending  dis- 
tricts for  area  schools  and  local  districts  to 
reduce  duplication  of  auto  mechanics  pro- 
grams through  the  reimbursement  process. 

That  the  Board  encourage  the  consolida- 
tion of  equipment  and/or  funds  for  equip- 
ment to  provide  better  basic  facilities  and 
equipment  for  specialization  in  the  cluster  of 
automotive  related  services,  to  the  end  that 
more  course  graduates  will  be  employable.; 

a..  In  that  connection,  the  Council  endor- 
ses and  urges  support  for  such  plans 
as  those  of  the  Oklahoma  City  voca- 
tional-technical education  director,  to 
consolidate  into  one  or  more  shops 
the  eight  separate  school  programs 
for  reasons  mentioned  above,  since 
pressure  of  people  (youth  and  adult) 
in  that  area  would  be  too  great  for  the 
area  school.  Busing  now  is  a fact  of 
school  life  and  less  expensive  than  du- 
plicate, high  cost  programs. 

That  more  student  screening  be  done  to 
give  priority  to  those  who  are  at  least  initial- 
ly interested  in  part  of  the  automotive  clus- 
ter program  as  a career  and  not  merely  to 
encourage  a hobby, 

o.  Apprenticeship  Credit 

It  is  recommended  that  more  intensive 
effort  be  made  to  secure  agreements  with 
organized  labor  to  accept  mutually  agree- 
able levels  of  vocational  occupational  craft 
training,  after  proficiency  tests,  as  a portion 
of  apprenticeship  requirements  for  craft  un- 
ions. 

This  should  be  beneficial  to  unions  by 
lessening  criticism  that  organized  labor  keeps 
apprenticeship  at  a minimum  to  provide 
mor>,  overtime  for  journeymen,  also  bene- 
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ficial  to  youths  who  aspire  to  union  member- 
ship but  often  feel  rebuffed  and  discouraged 
in  the  belief  their  training  had  little  value 
in  securing  entry  level  employment. 

Such  a plan  can  be  aided  by  seeking  and 
obtaining  more  cooperation  from  unions,  act- 
ing in  a consulting  role  in  formulating 
courses  of  study,  with  industry,  and  in  pre- 
paration and  conduct  of  skill  tests, 

4.  Vocational  Graduate  Follow-up  Study 

The  Council  has  been  concerned  suffici- 
ently to  assist  in  funding  a follow-up  study 
with  the  purpose:  “What  has  been  the  past 
training  experience  of  graduates  and  drop- 
outs of  vocational  and  technical  education? 
What  has  been  the  experience  of  those  who 
entered  the  world  of  work?  What  implica- 
tions does  this  experience  have  for  the  im- 
provement of  vocational  and  technical  edu- 
cation in  the  future?” 

The  study  is  Supplement  V of  Cycle  Three 
of  the  OTIS  Report,  dated  August  31,  1971, 
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and  includes  the  academic  years  of  1968-1969 
and  1969-1970,  covering  approximately  20,000 
students,  and  was  produced  by  the  Division 
of  Research,  Planning  and  Evaluation.  The 
Council  wishes  to  associate  itself  with  recom- 
mendations based  upon  these  conclusions: 

a.  With  exeception  of  graduates  from  the 
Health  Occupations  division,  less  than  one- 
half  of  the  graduates  from  vocational  and 
technical  programs  attempt  to  use  their 
training  to  find  permanent  employment  with- 
in five  months  after  completion  of  training. 

Since  it  is  far  more  efficient  to  better 
utilize  available  trained  manpower  than  to 
increase  trainee  numbers,  more  effort  should 
be  made  to  increase  the  number  of  graduates 
who  enter  the  labor  force.  The  most  practical 
way  would  be  to  reduce  the  percentage  of 
graduates  who  continue  their  education  in  a 
field  not  related  to  their  vocational  or  tech- 
nical training.  A college  bound  student 
should  not  be  allowed  to  take  a training  slot 
if  it  prevents  an  employment  bound  student 
from  receiving  training. 
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This  implies  selection  of  students  in  great- 
est need  of  training  for  employment  and  the 
counseling  of  graduates  toward  employment 
or  further  education  related  to  the  vocational 
program  which  they  have  completed. 

b.  Since  many  vocational  or  technical 
course  graduates  enter  advanced  schooling, 
but  drop  out  within  one  year,  the  importance 
of  placement  and  adequate  follow-up  efforts 
should  be  emphasized  to  vocational  and  tech- 
nical teachers,  both  at  preservice  and  in- 
service  levels  (and  to  counselors).  Schools 
should  be  encouraged  to  establish  placement 
procedures  and  to  set  responsibility  for  place- 
ment. 


c.  Follow-up  data  on  specific  program 
types  should  be  considered  carefully  when 
expansion  or  reduction  of  programs  is  plan- 
ned. Findings  indicate  that  more  than  70 
percent  of  graduates  entering  the  labor  mar- 
ket were  classified  as  “employed-related.”  In 
this  category  the  percent  of  graduates  was 
greater  than  the  percent  of  dropouts  who 
had  obtained  a marketable  skill  and  were 
classified  as  “employed-related.” 

An  interesting  finding  is  that  the  percent- 
age of  graduates  classified  as  “unemployed,” 
five  months  after  graduation,  was  consider- 
ably less  than  the  unemployment  percentage 
normally  associated  with  this  age  group. 


5.  Teacher  Supply  and  Demand 

The  Council  has  shared  and  expressed 
concern  of  the  State  Department  for  the  need 
of  vocational  and  technical  education  instruc- 
tors for  new  programs;  as  replacements  for 
those  who  die,  retire,  or  otherwise  leave  the 
teaching  profession;  the  projected  supply  of 
instructors  in  teacher  training  institutions 
that  will  be  available  to  fill  jobs. 

The  Council  wishes  to  concur  in  recom- 
mendations made  pursuant  to  findings  in  a 
stedy  just  completed  on  secondary  and  post- 
secondary programs  under  direction  of  the 
Division  of  Research,  Planning  and  Evalua- 
tion, titled,  “The  Demand  for  and  Supply  of 
Vocational  and  Technical  Teachers  in  Okla- 
homa, 1972-1976,”  for  the  seven  major  pro- 
gram areas.  Highlights  follow: 

Vocational  Agriculture  — there  is  ap- 
proximately an  18  percent  oversupply  of  vo- 
cational agriculture  teachers  produced  an- 
nually, It  is  recommended  that  (a)  teacher 
training  at  Oklahoma  State  University  be 
maintained  at  its  present  rate  and  (b)  the 
teacher  training  program  at  Oklahoma  State 
University  further  redirect  its  efforts  toward 
training  teachers  for  off-farm  agricultural 
programs. 

Distributive  Education  — there  is  a need 
for  more  Distributive  Education  teachers 
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than  have  been  trained  in  the  past  few  yean;. 
It  is  recommended  that  a new  undergraduate 
program  be  established  at  Oklahoma  State 
University  in  the  next  five  years  and  that 
teacher  training  at  Central  State  University 
be  maintained. 

Health  Occupations  Education  — the 
most  serious  shortage  of  vocational  and  tech- 
nical teachers  is  found  in  the  Health  field. 
It  is  recommended  that  the  program  at  Cen- 
tral State  University  be  expanded  rapidly  or 
that  one  institution  in  addition  to  Central 
State  University  be  assigned  to  the  respon- 
sibility of  training  Health  teachers  immedi- 
ately. Additionally,  it  is  recommended  that 
provisions  be  made  to  admit  associate  degree 
graduates  in  Health  programs  into  teacher 
training  without  significant  loss  of  credit 
hours. 

Home  Economics  Education  — teacher 
training  programs  at  Oklahoma  State  Univer- 
sity, Oklahoma  University,  Langston  Uni- 
versity, and  Oklahoma  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  are  presently  providing  75  percent  of 
the  Home  Economics  teachers  needed  an- 
nually. Recommendations  include  (a)  in- 
creasing the  enrollment  in  teacher  training 
in  these  institutions  or  increasing  the  percent 
of  graduates  entering  teaching  by  approxi- 
mately 15  percent  and  (b)  effecting  a further 
shift  in  the  emphasis  of  teacher  training 
programs  toward  preparation  of  teachers  for 
gainful  employment. 

Business  and  Office  Education  — reported 
data  indicates  that  teacher  training  in  this 
division  produces  over  200  percent  of  the 
teachers  needed  for  vocational  programs. 
However,  while  many  of  the  graduates  enter 
the  teaching  profession,  they  do  not  teach  in 
vocational  programs;  i.e.  they  teach  in  gen- 


eral business  programs.  Therefore,  it  is  re- 
commended that  teacher  training  in  Business 
and  Office  be  maintained  at  the  present  rate. 

Technical  Education  — teacher  training 
in  Technical  Education  at  Oklahoma  State 
University  produces  only  about  20  percent 
of  the  teachers  needed  annually  since  there 
are  many  lucrative  fields  that  compete  with 
education  for  these  graduates.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  teacher  training  at  Oklahoma 
State  University  be  maintained  at  its  present 
rate  and  that  the  feasibility  of  establishing 
new  teacher  training  programs  in  an  urban 
center  such  as  Oklahoma  City  be  deter- 
mined. 

« 

Trade  and  Industrial  Education  — teacher 
training  at  Oklahoma  State  University  pre- 
sently supplies  approximately  60  percent  of 
the  trained  industrial  teachers  needed  an- 
nually. Recommendations  are  (a)  that  at 
least  one  additional  teacher  program  be  es- 
tablished for  Trade  and  Industrial  teachers 
and  (b)  that  any  additional  teacher  training 
programs  be  established  in  conjunction  with 
an  area  school  or  Oklahoma  State  Tech  at 
Okmulgee. 

6.  Teacher  Training  in  Adult  Education 

It  is  recommended  that  a study  be  made 
on  the  need  for  teacher  training  in  adult  edu- 
cation, by  the  State  Department,  or  in  con- 
junction with  the  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. 

7.  Training  of  Guidance  and  Counseling  Per- 
sonnel 

It  is  recommended  that  continued  em- 
phasis be  placed  upon  training  of  guidance 
and  counseling  personnel  with  a top  priority 
assigned  to  such  endeavor. 


Light  a candle  - 
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Commendations 


1.  The  State  Board  and  State  Department 
are  commended  for  continuing  to  stress  all 
facets  of  guidance  and  counseling  for  both 
youths  and  adults.  Especially  noted  is  the 
plan  to  use  three  mobile  guidance  units  in 
rural  areas  where  such  services  are  deficient, 
primarily  regions  designated  economically 
depressed,  and  cooperation  with  schools, 
agencies  and  business  communities  of  those 
areas. 

2.  Also  for  establishment  by  the  Voca- 
tional Guidance  Department  and  Division  of 
Research,  Planning  and  Evaluation,  of  the 
“Vital  Information  for  Education  and  Work’" 
system  (VIEW).  Primarily  through  visuals, 
but  with  related  material  available  in  32  cen- 
ters across  the  state,  this  will  make  infor- 
mation related  to  occupations  accessible  to 
students  who  need  help  in  determining  an 
occupational  choice  even  if  that  be  prelim- 
inary. 

3.  Also  for  workshops  including  that  with 
the  Oklahoma  Employment  Service  for  train- 
ing school  counselors  in  the  administration, 
scoring  and  interpretation  of  the  General 
Aptitude  Test  Battery;  one  on  “Management 
by  Objective;”  the  Adult  Education  Work- 
shop; sessions  for  new  teachers  at  three  lo- 
cations; special  programs  for  teachers  of 
Indians  at  the  Great  Plains  Area  school;  for 
teachers  of  the  handicapped  and  the  dis- 


advantaged, and  for  instructors  in  the  Coor- 
dinated Vocational  Education  Training  Pro- 
gram (CVET). 

4.  For  summer  orientation  programs  at 
area  schools,  which  permit  exploration  of 
varied  programs,  assisting  students  to  make 
a choice  and  expediting  autumn  enrollment 
with  fewer  subsequent  course  changes. 

5.  For  expansion  of  curriculum  develop- 
ment by  action  on  the  assumption  that  each 
vocational  course  has  some  area  of  instruc- 
tion common  to  other  courses;  such  deter- 
minations being  made  by  local  teachers  serv- 
ing on  a state  committee,  and  by  surveys  of 
business  and  industry;  with  units  of  instruc- 
tion then  being  developed  for  program  areas; 
and  a coincidental  study  of  strengths  and 
weaknesses  in  present  curriculum,  especially 
as  related  to  the  disadvantaged. 

6.  For  planning  leading  toward  exemplary 
programs  in  each  occupational  area,  rather 
than  continuing  a few  pilot  programs,  in  a 
more  positive  approach  to  objectives  and 
priorities.  It  is  noted  that  priorities  are  con- 
cerned with  sensitive  program  areas,  those  to 
meet  needs  of  the  disadvantaged,  per  se,  and 
in  relation  to  areas  of  high  unemployment, 
those  economically  depressed,  or  of  high 
population  density.  These  are  to  be  integrat- 


ed  into  existing  and  long  range  programs  to 
a maximal  amount.  They  must  have  prior 
approval  of  the  state  staff  and  advisory  com- 
mittees, and  most  meet  guideline  criteria 
which  research  has  shown  has  a reasonable 
opportunity  to  succeed.  Area  school  summer 
orientation  programs  are  an  example,  as  is 
placement  and  follow-up  studies  in  selected 
schools,  and  evaluation  studies. 

7.  Commendation  is  tendered  also  for 
creation  of  the  extensive  plan  for  profession- 
al personnel  development  of  instructors  and 
administrators  by  both  pre-service  and  in- 
service  training.  Especially  noted  are  provi- 
sions for  determining  areas  of  most  critical 
personnel  needs,  including  that  as  a priority, 
along  with  areas  where  teacher  training  pro- 
grams do  not  now  exist  or  are  known  to  be 
inadequate,  and  possible  realignment  of  the 


state’s  investment  in  personnel  development 
to  meet  changing  needs  and  times. 

8.  Deserving  commendation  are  occupa- 
tional program  areas  where  local  surveys, 
such  as  agriculture’s  investigation  of  farming 
and  agri-business  needs  and  opportunities, 
were  used  as  a tool  for  redirection.  Health 
occupations  programs  have  engaged  in  a 
similar  venture  and  other  training  areas  are 
getting  so  involved.  This  also  has  led  to  bene- 
ficial self-evaluation,  both  currently  and  on 
graduate  follow-ups. 

9.  The  Council  expresses  its  appreciation 
to  the  State  Board  and  State  Department  of 
Vocational  and  Technical  Education,  to  the 
Department  of  Education,  to  Governor  Hall 
and  all  the  respective  staffs  for  support  and 
cooperation  in  attempting  to  carry  out  its 
mission. 


t 


J#or»  upward  by  training  or  retraining 
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Advisory  Council  For  Vocational  Technical 

Under  1963  Amendments  to  the  Vocation- 
al Education  Act,  the  Congress  decreed  that 
a National  Advisory  Council  for  the  U.S.  Of- 
fice of  Education  would  be  appointed  by  the 
president,  represented  by  persons  in  12  spec- 
ified areas  of  experience  or  expertise,  and 
the  public.  Similar  councils  were  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  governors  in  states  receiving  fed- 
eral funds  for  vocational  education.  The  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Education  accepts  or  re- 
jects the  governor’s  certification  of  members. 

Under  PL  90-576,  the  councils  are  feder- 
ally funded,  with  the  allocation  deposited 
in  the  state  treasury  and  disbursed  in  the 
manner  prescribed  for  state  funds.  The 
council’s  role  is  to  evaluate  the  state’s  pro- 
grams of  vocational  education,  to  make  rec- 

Members  of  the  council  are: 

Chairman 

Mr.  Roy  Craig* 

Clinton  Production  Credit  Assn. 

P.0,  Box  157 
Clinton,  Oklahoma  73601 


Vice  Chairman 

Mr.  Vern  Childers* 

General  Motors  Training  Center 
12101  N.E.  Expressway 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma  73131 


Secretary 

Mrs.  Caroline  E.  Hughes* 
1000  South  Howerton 
Cushing,  Oklahoma  74023 


Mr.  Don  Adams,  President 
Adams  Hardfacing  Company 
503  N.  Elm  Avenue 
P.O.  Box  1031 
Guymon,  Oklahoma  73942 


s.  L.  G.  Ashley* 
Superintendent  of  Schools 
Boley,  Oklahoma  74829 


Mr.  Sizemore  Bowlan* 

900  North  Klein 

Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma  73120 
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Education 

ommendations  affecting  them  to  the  State 
Board,  and  report  council  findings  to  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  through  the  State 
Board,  which  may  append  any  remarks  it 
cares  to  make  but  cannot  amend  the  report. 

The  councils,  under  the  taw,  choose  their 
own  officers,  decide  on  their  bylaws,  employ 
their  professional  staff,  and  may  make  con- 
tracts for  research  or  other  studies  needed  for 
the  evaluative  and  advisory  roles. 

Governor  David  Hall  appointed  the  pres- 
ent 18  member  council,  of  whom  nine  are 
holdovers  from  the  previous  council,  and 
nine  are  new  appointees,  one  by  virtue  of 
a required  category  of  a slate  industrial  dev- 
elopment agency  representative. 


Mr.  Sidney  Carney 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
P.  O.  Box  368 

Anadarko,  Oklahoma  73005 


Mr.  Lanny  Clark 
R.  G.  Le  Tourneau,  Inc. 
P.O.  Box  2307 
Longview,  Texas  75601 


Mr.  Obra  Hulsey,  Superintendent 
Caddo-Kiowa  Area  Vo-Tech  School 
P.O.  Box  146 

Ft.  Cobb,  Oklahoma  73038 
*Executive  Committee  Member 


Mr.  Henry  L.  Likes* 

Oklahoma  State  AFL-CIO 
P.O.  Box  53567 

Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma  73105 


Mr.  Arthur  D.  Lindberg 
Oklahoma  Industrial  Dev.  and  Park  Dept. 
500  Will  Rogers  Memorial  Office  Bldg. 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma  73105 


Mr.  William  F.  Lott,  Extension  Agent 
OSU  Extension  Division 
3632  N.  W,  10th  Street 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma  73107 


Dr.  Alfred  M.  Philips,  President 
Tulsa  Junior  College 
909  South  Boston 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma  74119 
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Advisory  Council  For  Vocational  Technical  Education 

(continued) 


Mr.  Cleveland  Rodgers,  Exec.  Dir. 
Oklahoma  Hospital  Association,  Inc. 
Suite  115-1145  South  Utica  Avenue 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma  74104 


Mr.  Ted  Savage,  Secretary-Manager 
Chamber  of  Commerce 
P.O.  Box  248 
Ada,  Oklahoma  74820 


Mr,  Orval  A.  Siler* 

420  N.  8th  Street 

Ponca  City,  Oklahoma  74601 


Dr.  Maurice  P.  Walraven 
State  Department  of  Education 
Suite  269  Lincoln  Plaza 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma  73105 


Mr.  Theodore  Wheaton 
Chief  Civilian  Personnel 
Tinker  Air  Force  Base 
Midwest  City,  Oklahoma  73145 

Staff 


Mr.  Roy  P.  Stewart,  Exec.  Dir. 
Mrs.  Elois  Kirkpatrick,  Secretary 
4901  N.  Lincoln  Boulevard 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  73105 
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APPENDIX 


1971  OBJECTIVES  AND  OUTCOMES 
Post  Secondary  Vocational  Education 


a.  Percentage  of  Population 

Age  15-24  Enrolled:  Urban 

Goal 

1.0 

Outcome 

.63 

Rural 

.4 

.30 

b.  Percentage  of  PS  2-Year  Students: 

1.0 

26.70 

c.  Number  of  Programs: 

144 

89 

d.  Percentage  of  Students  Available  for 
Work,  Placed  on  Jobs: 

93.0 

93.0 

e.  Number  of  Programs  for  Emerging 
Occupations: 

42 

12 

f.  Vocational  Student-Guidance 
Counselor  Ratio:. 

450-1 

500-1 

g.  Completion  rate  (percent)  with 
Marketable  Skills: 

80.0 

78.0 

Adult  Education 

a.  Percentage  of  Population 
Age  16-64  Enrolled:' 

Urban 

3.5 

2.2 

Rural 

3.0 

1.1 

b.  Number  of  Programs 

1,231 

1,340 

c.  Number  of  New  Programs: 

71 

155 

d.  Completion  Rate  (percent): 

80.0 

79.0 

Disadvantaged 

• 

a.  Percentage  of  Population 
Enrolled,  by  Level: 

Secondary 

22.0 

33.8 

Post  Secondary 

1.4 

26.7 

Adult 

.8 

33.0 

b.  Number  of  Programs: 

Regular 

844 

2,733 

Special 

0 

42 

c.  Students  Enrolled  in 
Cooperative  Programs: 

4,400 

2,301 

d.  Students  Enrolled  in  Work- 
Study  Programs 

728 

450 
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Handicapped 


Goal 

Outcome 

a.  Percentage  of  Population 

Enrolled,  by  Level: 

Secondary 

15.5 

33.8 

Post  Secondary 

1.3 

26.7 

Adult 

.40 

.40 

b.  Number  of  Programs: 

88 

1,429 

c.  Students  Enrolled  in 

Cooperative  Programs: 

402 

307 

d.  Students  Enrolled  in 

Work-Study  Programs: 

91 

12 

Consumer  and  Homemaking  Education 


a.  Number  of  Youth  Programs  in 
Depressed  Economic  Areas: 

(Figures  in  parentheses  counted  elsewhere) 

(258) 

(258) 

b.  Number  of  Adult  Programs  in 
Depressed  Economic  Areas: 

(258) 

(258) 

Consumer  and  Homemaking  Education  (Continued) 

c.  Programs  Serving  Youth 

Emphasizing  Consumer  Education: 

346 

346 

d.  Programs  Serving  Adults 
Emphasizing  Consumer  Education: 

320 

320 

e.  Exemplary  Programs: 

2 

2 

Cooperative  Education  (Part  G) 

a.  Number  of  Programs: 

235 

23 

b.  Secondary  School  Programs: 

215 

21 

c.  Post  Secondary  Programs: 

20 

2 

d.  Employers  Participating: 

4,500 

775 

e.  Percentage  of  Secondary 
Vocational  Students  Enrolled: 

8.7 

1.1 

f.  Percentage  Post  Secondary 
Vocation  Students  Enrolled: 

13.3 

1.6 

Work  Study  Programs 

a.  Number  of  Secondary  Offerings: 

56 

34 

b.  Number  of  Post  Secondary 

7 

5 

c.  Percentage  of  Secondary 
Vocational  Enrollees 

3.4 

.70 

d.  Percentage  of  Post  Secondary 
Vocational  Enrollees; 

5.3 

1.6 
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Addendum 


Skill  Centers  Under 
Manpower  Development  And 
Training  Act 


Under  federal  MDTA  grants,  the  State 
Department  of  Vocational  and  Technical 
Education  has  an  important  role  that  is  dis- 
tinguished from  its  normal  institutional 
school  programs  at  the  secondary,  post  sec- 
ondary, adult,  and  area  levels. 

The  purpose  is  through  training  at  the 
Oklahoma  City  and  Tulsa  Skill  Centers,  the 
Kural  Skill  Center  at  Sulphur  and  Opportun- 
ities Industrialization  Center  in  Oklahoma 
City,  to  reduce  the  pool  of  unemployed  and 
to  advance  those  who  are  underemployed. 
This  is  a cooperative  program  in  that  persons 
trained  are  referred  to  the  centers  by  the 
Oklahoma  Employment  Service.  It  is  expect- 
ed to  be  an  approximate  $2,246,316  program 
in  Fiscal  Year  1972.  This  is  roughly  one- 
fifth  as  much  as  federal-state  funds  expend- 
ed on  conventional  programs.  The  State  De- 
partment administers  MDTA  fund  disburse- 
ments, develops  curriculum  and  training 
programs  in  cooperation  with  industry  com- 
mittees, approves  facilities  and  instructional 
personnel;  administers,  supervises  and  eval- 
uates the  programs. 


This  is  an  important  phase  of  the  State 
Department’s  activity  and  one  which  logical- 
ly was  assigned  because  of  special  needs  of 
certain  population  groups  in  these  times.  In 
its  concern  for  total  occupational  training 
activities,  the  Council  earlier  this  year  in- 
spected facilities  and  training  at  the  Okla- 
homa City  Skill  Center  and  the  O.I.C.  From 
the  last  available  summary  of  the  Skill  Cen- 
ter, based  on  a 16-month  training  period 
ending  in  FY  1971,  some  interesting'statistics 
emerge.  They  are  averages  from  a rather 
voluminous  breakdown.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  65  percent  of  these  people  are 
from  the  hard-core  unemployed,  under  man- 
datory legislation. 

Confirmed  enrollment  was  656  persons. 
Of  that,  397  persons  completed  courses,  or 
60.52  percent.  The  number  of  non-completers, 
with  respect  to  being  available  in  the  labor 
market,  was  81,  or  12.35  percent.  There  were 
178  who  dropped  out  for  a percentage  of 
-7- -3.  The  number  of  completers  known  to 
be  employed  in  February  was  252  or  63.47 
percent  of  those  who  finished  courses.  Those 
may  be  broken  down  by  completions  and 
employment,  as  follows: 


Program  Cluster 
Or  Co-Op 

Machine  Shop 

Office  Machine  Repair 

Enrolled 

Completions 

Percent 

Employed 

Number  Percent 

64~” 

29 

45.31 

13 

44.82 

65 

43 

66.15 

27 

62.79 

Small  Engine  Repair 

75 

40 

53.33 

30 

75.00 

Welding 

102' 

74 

72.55 

41 

55.40 

Clerical 

123 

76 

61.79 

45 

59.21 

Co-Op  (Work  Study) 

35 

15 

42.86 

13 

86.67 

Dry  Cleaning 

127 

88 

69.29 

66 

75.00 

Health  Occupations 

65 

32 

49.24 

17 

53.13 

Totals 

656 

397 

60.52 

252 

63.47 
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Preserve  individual  dignity  with  a skill  eareer 


The  highest  percentage  of  dropouts  was 
in  the  Co-Op  program,  42.85  percent,  follow- 
ed by  machine  shop,  42.19;  health  occupa- 
tions, 35.38  (a  far  higher  percentage  than 
related  post  secondary  and  area  school  pro- 
grams) small  engine  repair,  30.67;  office  ma- 
chine repair,  24.62;  welding,  24.50;  dry  clean- 
ing, 20.47;  and  clerical,  18.69  percent. 

MDfA  deals  with  people  who  are — at  the 
time  they  enter  training  at  least  — some  of 
modern  society’s  losers.  Under  the  law,  65 
percent  of  the  trainees  must  come  from  the 
hard-core  unemployed.  This  makes  an  eval- 
uation of  the  training  end  product  more  in- 
teresting. From  the  completer  attendance 
standpoint  in  this  particular  survey,  the 
highest  percentage,  36.78  representing  146 
persons,  were  present  from  85  to  94  percent 
of  the  time;  30.37  percent  or  122  persons, 
attended  less  than  80  percent  of  classes;  72 
people  or  18.13  percent  of  the  total  397  en- 
rolled, made  classes  from  80  to  84  percent  of 
the  time. 


There  were  18  persons  with  a perfect 
attendance  record,  or  4.54  percent  of  the  total. 
Two  each  were  in  welding  and  clerical  pro- 
grams, ten  were  in  dry  cleaning,  with  one 
each  in  four  other  clusters.  From  95  to  99 
percent  attendance  there  were  39  persons  or 
9.82  percent.  The  largest  number  attending 
courses  from  80  to  100  percent  of  the  time 
were  in  the  dry  cleaning  cluster. 

Highest  percentage  in  actual  clock  hours 
attended  (more  than  700)  was  62.07  percent 
by  machine  shop  trainees,  followed  by  the 
same  number  but  41.86  percent  of  office 
machine  repair  students  and  20  clerical  work- 
ers, or  26.32  percent  of  those  trainees.  Numeri- 
cally, the  largest  number,  151  persons,  were 
in  the  301  to  500  clock  hour  category,  with 
99  in  the  501  to  700  hour  bracket,  and  67  with 
more  than  700  hours.  Seventy  had  between 
101  and  300  clock  hours  and  ten  had  below 
100.  The  largest  number  of  dropouts  was  in 
the  101  to  300  hour  group  at  85,  with  the 
second  largest  (72)  at  100  hours  or  less.  Only 
six  dropouts  made  it  through  500  hours. 
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Age  factors  show  151  or  38.04  percent  in 
the  23  to  32  year  bracket;  144  or  36.27  percent 
in  the  18  to  22  year  group;  65  or  16.37  per- 
cent at  33  to  44  years  and  37  or  9.32  percent 
more  than  age  45.  Highest  numbers  of  drop- 
outs, at  71  each,  were  in  the  two  youngest 
age  groups.  Completers  were  214  males,  or 
53.90  percent  of  the  total,  with  183  females 
making  up  the  other  46.10  percent,  There 
were  180  married  persons,  129  who  had  not 
been  married,  79  who  were  divorced,  and 
nine  widows  or  widowers.  There  were  155 
persons  with  no  dependents,  77  with  one, 
68  had  two,  49  had  three,  25  had  four,  seven 
had  five  and  16  had  six  or  more  dependents. 
Of  completers,  344  were  heads  of  households 
and  53  were  not. 

By  race,  195  course  completers  or  49.12 
percent  were  white  with  164  or  41.31  per- 
cent black,  35  or  8.81  percent  Indian  and 
three  of  other  races.  On  a percentage  basis 
of  enrollees,  Negroes  led  in  non-completions 
and  in  dropouts.  (The  percentage  of  black 


enrollees  shows  an  upward  trend  in  subse- 
quent referrals.)  There  were  307  non-vete- 
rans, or  77.33  percent  and  90  veterans  for  22.67 
percent.  In  the  total,  337  or  84.89  percent 
were  not  public  welfare  recipients  while  60 
or  15.11  percent  were.  Among  the  dropouts 
150  or  84.27  percent  were  not  receiving  public 
assistance.  Among  completers,  there  were 
114  or  28.72  percent  who  were  physically 
handicapped  and  283  or  71.28  percent  who 
were  not.  Therfc  were  282  or  71.03  percent  of 
the  total  completers  classed  as  disadvantag- 
ed, by  federal  definition,  compared  to  115  or 
28.97  percent  who  were  not.  There  were  17 
persons  with  a conviction  record  while  380 
had  none.  Educational  attainment  of  com- 
pleters revealed  that  the  largest  number,  170 
or  42.82  percent,  were  high  school  graduates; 
161  or  40.56  percent  i.ad  from  nine  to  11  years 
schooling;  45  or  11.34  percent  were  in  the 
fourth  through  eighth  grade  category,  two 
had  less  than  fourth  grade  while  19,  or  4.78 
percent,  had  more  than  12  grades. 


KNOWN  JOB  STATUS  AT  TIME  OF  COMPLETION: 


Program  Tracing  Non-Training  Looking  Not  Looking 

Related  Related  For  Work  for  Work 

No.  % No.  % No.  % No.  % 


Machine  Shop 

12 

41.38 

4 

13.79 

12 

41.30 

1 

3.44 

Office  Machine  Repair 

24 

55.81 

5 

11.63 

13 

30.23 

0 

0 

Small  Engine  Repair 

21 

52.50 

9 

22.50 

10 

25.00 

0 

0 

Welding 

37 

50.00 

5 

6.75 

23 

31.08 

0 

0 

Clerical 

45 

59.21 

2 

2.63 

22 

28.95 

5 

6.58 

Co-op 

lo 

86.67 

0 

0 

2 

13.33 

0 

0 

Dry  Cleaning 

65 

73.87 

4 

4.54 

15 

17.05 

2 

2.27 

Health  Occupations 

16 

50.00 

1 

3.13 

6 

18.75 

3 

9.37 

Totals 

233 

58.69 

30 

7.56 

103 

25.94 

11 

2.77 

Light  a candle 


o 4 


Learning  by  doing  leads  to  earning 


o 
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Pay  Inter 
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SCHOOL. 


Light  a candle  - 


continue  your  career  education  at  Oklahoma  State  Tech,  Okmulgee, 
one  of  the  nation's  outstanding  residential  vocational  schools. 


Produced  for  the 
Oklahoma  Advisory  Council 
for  Vocational-Technical 
Education  by  the 
Graphic  Arts  Department, 
Oklahoma  State  Tech. 
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date  30  July  1971 


IN  REPLY 
REFER  TO; 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.  20590 


subject:  National  Terminal  Air  Traffic  Training  Program 


to:  Regional  and  Center  Directors  (Except  EU) 


This  amplifies  and  provides  in-depth  Information  on  the  actions  being 
taken  to  implement  the  National  Terminal  Air  Traffic  Training  Program* 

The  enclosed  training  plan  and  the  implementing  action  required  by  the 
plan  will  conclude  the  second  phase  of  the  FAA's  program  of  adopting 
the  training  recommendations  made  by  the  Air  Traffic  Controller  Career 
Improvement  Committee*  The  basic  concept  was  developed  jointly  by  the 
Office  of  Training,  Air  Traffic  Service,  FAA  Academy  and  regional  terminal 
training  representatives.  The  new  National  Terminal  Air  Traffic  Training 
Program  provides  an  orderly  instructional  program  from  EOD  to  full  per- 
formance level*  The  program  meets  the  Air  Traffic  Service's  objective  of 
standardization  of  the  terminal  air  traffic  control  subsystem  and  the 
Office  of  Training's  commitment  to  provide  a meaningful  training  experience 
at  the  time  the  tralnee/development  specialist  needs  the  training  for 
operational  qualification* 

In  order  to  provide  for  a smooth  transition  from  the  recently  cancelled 
Terminal  Initial  Training  Course  (50001)  to  the  planned  new  National 
Terminal  Air  Traffic  Training  Program,  we  have  begun  an  interim  Terminal 
Training  Course*  The  interim  course  consists  of  five  weeks  of  primarily 
academic  instruction  designed  to  complement  the  Occupational  Analysis 
identified  in  the  P-2  manual*  The  successful  trainee/developoental 
specialist  will  return  to  his  assigned  facility  from  the  Academy  with  a 
Control  Tower  Operator  Certificate,  the  Tower  Visibility  Certificate  and 
after  a brief  training  period  be  ready  to  begin  Flight  Data  OJT  as 
modified  to  his  assigned  facility  unique  operational  responsibilities* 

The  course  reduction  has  released  Academy  resources  for  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  new  course  training  materials* 

The  basic  outline  of  the  National  Terminal  Air  Traffic  Training  Program 
was  included  in  the  TR-1  message  dated  9 July  1971,  Subject;  Cancellation 
of  Terminal  Initial  Training  Course  50001*  The  detailed  training 
specification  for  the  new  program  is  contained  in  the  enclosed  training 
plan. 

A copy  of  the  training  plan  will  be  forwarded  to  each  terminal  air 
traffic  control  facility  within  your  jurisdiction  In  order  to  communicate 
the  intention  in  terminal  training*  In  addition,  we  have  requested  the 


FAA  Academy  to  prepare  a formal  briefing  package  on  the  new  program  as 
the  second  step  in  communicating  the  philosophy  and  Intent  of  the 
National  Terminal  Air  Traffic  Training  Program  to  all  terminal  facilities* 
More  definitive  policy  guidance  in  the  form  of  an  agency  order  will  be 
forthcoming  prior  to  implementation. 
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I.  PURPOSE  OF  THE  TRAINING  PLAN.  This  document  summarizes  and  specifies 
a plan  for  the  National  Terminal  Air  Traffic  Training  Program.  It 
has  been  prepared  in  response  to  a training  proposal  submitted  by  the 
Office  of  Training,  dated  4 November  1970.  It  is  a communication  and 
coordination  document  and  contains  planning  data  requiring  agency 
review  and  approval.  When  approved,  the  plan  becomes  a specification 
for  the  training  program. 

II.  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  TRAINING  PROBLEM.  This  plan  encompasses  all  facets  of 
the  training  proposal  and  will  be  administered  in  the  field  and  the 
Academy.  The  training  proposal  is  enclosed. 

A.  Review  of  the  Training  Proposal.  The  training  outcomes  of  the 

proposal  identify  the  skills  to  be  gained  from  each  of  four  phases 
of  terminal  controller  development:  Indoctrination  and  Pre-Control; 

VFR  Control;  IFR  Non-Radar  Control  and  IFR  Radar  Control.  We 
concur  with  the  outcomes  as  proposed  except  Section  III.B.3,  which 
has  been  deleted  from  this  plan.  The  knowledge  items  in  Block  13 
and  Block  14  of  the  publication  P-2  are  not  a requirement  to  per- 
form the  skills  related  to  Phase  III,  VFR  Control. 

After  the  proposal  was  submitted  and  approved,  further  discussions 
were  held  with  the  Air  Traffic  Service  and  it  was  determined  that 
a modification  to  the  original  proposal  was  necessary.  Due  to  the 
wide  variety  of  terminal  control  facilities  and  the  unique  require- 
ments of  each  type,  additional  phases  of  training  are  required  to 
meet  the  need  for  an  indoctrination  and  pre-control  training 
activity.  Therefore,  the  training  plan  has  been  adjusted  to 
reflect  this  need.  The  five  phases  of  training  are:  Phase  I - 

Indoctrination;  Fhase  II  - Pre-Control;  Phase  III  - VFR  Control; 
Phase  IV  - IFR  Non-Radar  Control;  and  Phase  V - Radar  Control. 

B.  Training  Analysis. 

1.  Summary  of  Job  Functions.  This  program  includes  the  total 


training  requirement  of  a trainee/developmental  terminal  air 
traffic  specialist  and  is  based  entirely  upon  the  job/ task 
analysis  described  in  the  Terminal  Training  Program  Publica- 
tion P-2,  dated  1 October  1969. 


Prerequisites. 


2. 


a.  All  trainee/ developmental  specialists  entered  into 
Phase  I,  Indoctrination  of  the  National  Terminal  Air 
Traffic  Training  Program  shall  have  met  the  GS-5,  GS-7, 
or  GS-9  entrance  level  qualifications,  whichever  is 
applicable,  as  stated  in  the  latest  U.S.  Civil  Service 
Commission  Announcement  for  Air  Traffic  Control  Special- 
ists. 

b.  All  trainee/ developmental  specialists  entered  into  Phase 

II,  Pre-Control  shall  have  successfully  completed  Phase  I. 

c.  All  trainee/ developmental  specialists  entered  into  Phase 

III,  VFR  Control,  shall  have  successfully  completed  Phase 
I and  Phase  II, 

d.  All  developmental  specialists  entered  into  Phase  IV,  IFR 
Non-Radar  Control,  shall  have  successfully  completed 
Phase  I,  Phase  II,  and  if  applicable  Phase  III, 

e.  All  developmental  specialists  entered  into  Phase  V,  Radar 
Control,  shall  have  successfully  completed  Phase  IV,  or 
Academy  prepared  knowledge  and  performance  tests  indicating 
equivalent  training  and  experience  background, 

3.  Training  Needed.  The  trainee/ developmental  specialists  will 
require  instruction  in  the  applicable  functions  listed  under 
Section  II.B.l.,  of  this  training  plan. 

4.  Analysis  of  Alternate  Sources  and  Methods  of  Training.  To 
accomplish  the  outcomes  of  the  training  proposal,  the  Air 
Traffic  Service,  Office  of  Training  and  the  Academy  Air 
Traffic  Training  Branch  jointly  developed  the  methods  of 
training  best  suited  to  the  individual  portions  of  the 
training  program.  Therefore,  alternate  methods  of  training 
are  not  included  in  this  plan.  The  following  lists  the 
methods  of  training,  reasons  for  their  use  in  particular 
parts  of  the  program  as  well  as  their  non-applicability  to 
other  portions: 

a.  Directed  Study.  For  optimum  learning,  air  traffic 
knowledge  is  best  taught  away  from  the  operational 
quarters,  followed  by  immediate  application  in  a simu- 
lated or  actual  environment.  An  understanding  of  the 
role  of  an  air  traffic  control  specialist  can  be  taught 
utilizing  directed  study  or  programmed  learning  methods. 

The  first  phase  of  training,  "Indoctrination”  has  been 
developed  using  both  of  these  methods. 
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b.  Out-of-Agency  Training.  The  nature  and  cost  of  the 
specialized  environmental  equipment  and  laboratory 
facilities  required  to  conduct  this  training  make  it 
impractical  for  colleges  or  vocational  trade  schools 
to  offer  this  training* 

c.  Facility  Training,  This  method  of  training  will  be  used 
to  accomplish  Phase  III  due  to  the  lack  of  adequate  VFR 
traffic  simulation  devices  and  those  portions  of  Phases 
III  and  IV  required  to  complete  facility  position  ,qual- 
ification*  It  is  the  intent  of  this  plan  to  remove 
training  in  actual  control  functions  from  the  work  en- 
vironment to  the  maximum  extent  possible.  Course 
materials  prepared  by  the  Academy  will  be  distributed 
nationally  for  required  use  by  training  facilities. 

d.  Resident  Training.  A resident  training  course  is  recom- 
mended for  Phase  II,  IV,  and  V,  National  Terminal  Air 
Traffic  Training  Program.  The  following  factors  have 
been  considered: 

(1)  A controlled  training  environment  conductive  to  a 
standardized  approach  to  training  is  available  at 
the  Academy. 

(2)  Trained  instructors  are  available  at  the  Academy. 

(3)  Laboratory  and  classroom  facilities  are  available  at 
the  Academy,  The  expenditure  of  funds  to  increase 
these  facilities  in  order  to  meet  the  training  out- 
comes will  be  considerably  less  than  required  to 
install  such  facilities  in  the  field. 

e.  Instructional  Method  Planned.  The  course  presentation 
will  be  programmed  to: 

(1)  Focus  attention  on  need-to-know  subject  matter. 

(2)  Provide  more  effective  communication  between  the 
instructor  and  the  trainee/ developmental  specialist. 

(3)  Provide  greater  instructional  efficiency. 

(4)  Provide  a standardized  approach  to  the  subject  matter. 
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The  number  of  hours  required  for  this  outcome  will  vary  according  to  the  number  of  positions  the 
individual  is  required  to  check  out  on  in  the  facility;  80  hours  will  be  allowed  for  check  out  on  each 
position. 
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Training  Material 


III.  COST  AND  BASIC  ADMINISTRATIVE  DATA  (CONT’D) 
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IV,  RECOMMENDED  TRAINING 


A.  Phase  I - Indoctrination  (Course  55002) 

1.  Outcomes:  Upon  completion  of  this  training,  the  trainee/ 

developmental  specialist  will  be  able  to: 

a.  Describe  the  air  traffic  control  system,  the  functions 
of  centers,  terminals,  and  flight  service  stations,  the 
applicable  FARs,  navigational  aids  and  communications  and 
the  personnel  policies  affecting  FAA  employees. 

2.  Content: 

Planned  Course  Outline  Tentative  Hours 

a.  Facility  orientation  and  indoctrination  40 

3.  Administration: 

a.  Phase  I shall  be  conducted  at  the  trainee/ developmental* s 
assigned  facility. 

b.  Training  Length:  40  hours 

c*  Class  Size:  Dictated  by  number  of  accessions 

d.  Number  to  be  Trained:  Approximately  600  in  FY  72  and 

1,000  per  year  FY  73  through  FY  75 

e.  Class  Frequency:  As  required 

f.  Schedule:  Classes  are  expected  to  begin  immediately. 

g.  Personnel:  This  portion  of  this  program  requires  a 

maximum  of  40  instructor  contact  hours, 

B,  Phase  II  - Pre-Control  (Course  50011) 

1,  Outcomes:  Upon  completion  of  this  training,  the  trainee/ 

developmental  specialist  will  be  able  to: 

a.  Successfully  complete  the  Control  Tower  Operator 
Certification  Examination. 

Perform  independently  under  general  supervision  all 
of  the  functions  specified  in  the  Air  Traffic  Training 
Handbook  3120. 4B,  paragraph  64L,  items  1 and  2,  which 
are  the  performance  skills  and  related  knowledge  of 
Block  10  - Flight  Data  of  publication  P-2  as  modified 
to  meet  specific  operational  requirements  unique  to  the 
facility  to  which  he  is  assigned. 


b. 


ERjt 
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2.  Content; 
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Planned  Course  Outline  Tentative  Houis 

a.  Pre-Control  140 

(1)  Control  Tower  Operator  Certification 
Examination 

(2)  Flight  Data 

l Developmental  Procedures  Training 

a.  Operate  interphone  system 

b.  Operate  the  flight  data  entry 
and  printout  equipment 

c.  Copy,  interpret  and  relay  flight 
data 

d.  Prepare  and  distribute  flight  progess 
strips 

e.  Operate  telautograph/electrowriter 

f.  Receive  and  relay  weather  information 

g.  Receive,  relay  and  post  NOTAM  and  AIRAD 
information 

h.  Set  up  frequencies  on  standby  radio 
equipment 

i.  Alert  emergency  equipment 

j.  Change  tape  reels 

k.  Collect,  tabulate  and  store  daily  records 

l.  Operate  ATIS  equipment 

c.  Position  Qualification  120 

3.  Administration: 

a.  Location  of  Training: 

1.  Developmental  Procedure  Training  shall  be 
conducted  at  the  FAA  Academy, 

2,  Position  qualification  shall  be  accomplished 

at  the  trainee/ developmental's  assigned  facility, 

b.  Training  Length:  260  hours 

c.  Class  Size:  20 

d.  Number  to  be  Trained:  Approximately  600  in  FY  72  and 

1,000  per  year  FY  73  through  FY  75. 


073$ 


e.  Class  Frequency;  Classes  will  counence  as  required  at 

the  Academy 

f.  Schedule;  Classes  are  expected  to  begin  in  the  third 

quarter  of  FY  72. 

g.  Facilities;  One  classroom  of  sufficient  size  to 
accommodate  a class  of  20  is  required. 

h.  Equipment;  Each  classroom  should  be  equipped  with 
chalkboards,  tables  and  chairs  for  student  work  space. 

i.  Personnel;  This  portion  of  the  program  requires  a 
maximum  of  260  instructor  contact  hours  for  each  class. 

j#  Resource  and  Program  Adjustment:  Development  of 

instructional  materials,  including  writing  and 
validation  will  require  5,620  man-hours  and  1,360 
man-hours  annually  to  maintain  currency.  The  self- 
study  indoctrination  has  been  completed.  Development 
of  trainee  support  materials  will  be  initiated  upon 
Completion  of  instructional  material  development.  It 
is  estimated  this  can  be  done  in  three  years  at  an  annual 
expenditure  of  1,874  man-hours. 

C.  Phase  III  - VFR  Control  (Course  55003) 

1.  Outcomes.  Upon  completion  of  this  training,  the  developmental 
specialist  will  be  able  to; 

a.  Perform  independently  under  general  supervision  all  of  the 
functions  specified  in  the  Air  Traffic  Training  Handbook 
3120.4B,  paragraph  64L,  item  (3)  through  (6),  which  are  the 
performance  skills  and  related  knowledge  of  Block  11  - 
Ground  Control  (plus  Clearance  Delivery)  and  Block  12  - 
Local  control  of  publication  P-2  as  modified  to  meet 
specific  operational  requirements  unique  to  the  facility 

to  which  he  is  assigned, 

b.  Qualify  for  all  tower  cab  positions  relating  to  VFR  control. 

2,  Content.  Planned  Course  Outline  Tentative  Hours 

a.  Developmental  Procedures  Training 

1)  Ground  Control 

a.  Read  and  interpret  console 
instruments 

b.  Operate  radio  equipment 


140 

(60) 
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c.  Guard  assigned  radio  frequencies 

d#  Operate  portable  traffic  control  light 

e.  Operate  airport  light  systems  and  visual  aids 

f.  Collect,  analyze  and  disseminate  PIREPS  and 
weather  reports 

g*  Observe,  collect,  analyze  and  disseminate 
reports  regarding  hazards  or  operational 
status  of  facilities 

h#  Initiate  and  direct  emergency  action 

i.  Relay,  initiate  or  coordinate  advisories 
and  information  to  other  than  aircraft 

j*  Monitor  and  analyze  ground  traffic 

k.  Issue  taxi  clearances-aircraft  and  vehicles 

1*  Perform  clearance  delivery  functions 
2)  Local  Control  0q 

a)  Monitor  navigational  aids  and  operate  monitor 
control  panels 

b)  Observe  and  report  weather  and  visibility 
changes 

c)  Assign  runways 

d)  Determine  and  issue  instructions  relative  to 
flight  path  of  aircraft 

e)  Determine  and  issue  landing  sequence  and  traffic 
information 

f)  Issue  landing  clearance  and  related  information 

g)  Issue  takeoff  clearance 

h)  Issue  control  instruction  and/or  advisories  to 
departing  aircraft 

i)  Instruct  pilots  to  change  radio  frequencies/ 
beacon  codes 

j)  Issue  clearance  and/or  approach  for  special 
operations  (low  approaches,  contact  approaches, 
visual  approaches,  etc.). 
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k,  Perform  special  VFR  service 

l,  Operate  BRITE-I  equipment 

b..  Position  Qualification  260 

1)  Ground  Control  (100) 

2)  Local  Control  (160) 

3,  Administration. 

a.  VFR  Control  shall  be  conducted  at  the  trainee/ 
developmental's  assigned  facility 

b.  Training  Length:  400 

c.  Class  Size:  8 optimum 

d.  Number  to  be  Trained:  Approximately  600  per  year 

FY  72  through  FY  75. 

e.  Class  Frequency:  Classes  will  commence  as  required 

at  each  air  traffic  operational  terminal  training 
facility. 

f . Schedule:  Classes  are  expected  to  begin  in  the 

fourth  quarter  of  FY-72. 

g.  Facilities: 

1)  One  classroom  of  sufficient  size  to  accommodate 
a class  of  eight  is  required  for  each  terminal 
training  facility. 

h.  Equipment: 

1)  Each  classroom  shall  be  equipped  with  carousel 
slide  projector,  overhead  projector,  screens, 
chalkboards  and  student  response  devices  to  use 
with  the  prepared  lesson  plans. 

i.  Personnel:  This  portion  of  the  program  requires 

instructor  contact  hours  as  follows: 

1)  Developmental  Procedures  Training  140 

2)  Position  Qualification  260 

j • Resources  and  Program  Adjustment: 

1)  Development  of  instructional  materials  including 
writing  and  validation  will  require  5,600  man- 
hours, Maintenance  of  this  material  will  require 


1,400  man-hours  annually.  Development  of 
study  materials  will  be  initiated  upon 
completion  of  instructional  material 
development.  It  is  estimated  this  can  be 
done  in  3 years  at  annual  expenditure  of 
1,867  man-hours. 

2)  Field  resource  requirements  for  manpower, 
facilities  and  equipment  shall  be  determined 
jointly  by  the  Office  of  Training,  Air  Traffic 
Service,  and  the  Regions. 

D,  Phase  IV  - IFR  Non-Radar  Control  (Course  50008) 

1.  Outcomes 


a.  Upon  completion  of  the  training,  the  developmental 
specialist  will  be  able  to  control  IFR  non-radar 
traffic  at  a complexity  factor  equivalent  to  15 
operations  per  houri  under  immediate  supervision, 

all  of  the  functions  specified  in  Air  Traffic  Training 
Handbook  3120. 4B,  paragraph  64L,  items  7 through  9. 

b.  Upon  completion  of  facility  qualification  training  the 
developmental  specialist  - 

(1)  Will  be  able  to  perform  under  general  supervision 
all  of  the  functions  specified  in  Air  Traffic 
Training  Handbook  3120. 4B,  paragraph  64L,  items 
(7)  through  (9),  which  are  the  performance  skills 
and  related  knowledge  of  Block  13  - IFR  Nonradar 
Control  of  the  publication  P-2  as  modified  to  meet 
specific  operational  requirements  unique  to  the 
facility  to  which  he  is  assigned. 

(2)  Will  be  able  to  qualify  for  all  IFR  Nonradar  positions. 

Tentative  Hours 

2.  Content 


Planned  Course  Outline 

a.  Developmental  Procedures  Training  240 

1)  Operate  interphone  system 

2)  Operate  FDEP  equipment 
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3)  Copy,  post  and  relay  flight  data 

4)  Prepare  and  distribute  flight  progress 

strips 

5)  Initiate  emergency  notification 

6)  Review  procedures  and  sequence  flight 

progress  strips 

7)  Review  and  interpret  weather,  PIREPS  and 

NOTAMS 

8)  , Analyze  traffic  for  movement  and  potential 

conflictions 

9)  Initiate  and  issue  control  messages  to 

departure  and  arrival  aircraft  or  instrument 
clearances 

10)  Receive  and  post  progress  reports 

11)  Revise  estimates  and  clearances 

12)  Coordinate  inter/intra- facility 

13)  Provide  -flight  assistance  servite 

14)  Operate (s)  nonradar  control  positions (s) 

b«  Position  Qualification  80  hours  per  position 

1)  Apply  the  skills  acquired  under 
Developmental  Procedure  Training 
to  the  facility  operational 
environment  under  simulated 
conditions. 

2)  Apply  the  acquired  skills  to  the 
facility  operational  environment, 
under  actual  operating  conditions. 

3)  Administration 

a.  Location  of  Training: 

1*  Developmental  Procedure  Training  shall 
be  conducted  at  the  FAA  Academy. 

2.  Position  qualification  shall  be  accomplished 
at  the  trainee/ developmental1 s assigned 
facility. 
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b.  Training  Length; 

1)  Developmental  Procedures  Training  240 

2)  Position  Qualification  80  hours  per  position  i 

c.  Class  Size:  18 

d.  Number  to  be  Trained;  Approximately  400  per  year 
FY  72  through  FY  75. 

e.  Class  Frequency:  Classes  will  commence  as  required 

at  a centralized  training  facility. 

f Schedule:  Classes  are  expected  to  begin  in  the 

third  quarter  of  FY-72. 

g.  Facilities:  Six  classrooms/ laboratories  equipped 
with  desk  tops  convertible  to  flight  progress  strip 
bays. 

h.  Equipment: 

1)  To  meet  the  outcome  IV.D.l.a  each  classroom/ 
laboratory  shall  be  equipped  with  two  way 
communications  capability,  digital  clocks  with 
on/off  switches,  carousel  slide  projector, 
overhead  projector  screen,  chalkboards,  student 
response  devices  and  video  tape  playback  equip- 
ment with  two  TV  monitors. 

2)  To  meet  outcome  IV.D.l.b.  each  facility  shall 
have  space  and  equipment  available  to  conduct 
simulated  environmental  training, 

i.  Personnel:  This  portion  of  the  program  requires 

3,840  instructor  contact  hours,  of  which  1,680  are 
required  at  the  Academy  and  2,160  at  field  facilities. 

j . Program  and  Resources  Adjustment: 

Development  of  instructor  lesson  plans  with 
associated  visual  aids  and  simulated  control  problems 
will  be  completed  in  the  first  quarter  of  FY  73. 

The  original  development  will  require  3,200  man- 
hours and  once  developed,  1,300  man-hours  annually 
will  be  required  for  maintenance.  Development  of 
developmental  specialist  study  manuals  will  commence 

when  the  original  development  is  completed.  It  is  1 

anticipated  this  can  be  done  in  3 years  at  an  annual 
expenditure  of  1,067  man-hours. 


E.  PHASE  V RADAR  CONTROL  (Course  50009) 


1.  Outcomes.  Upon  completion  of  the  training  the  develop- 
mental specialist  will  be  able  to: 

a.  Demonstrate  the  ability  to  control  air  traffic  by 
performing  exercises  using  applicable  radar  separa- 
tion standards,  procedures  and  techniques. 

b.  As  a member  of  a traffic  control  team,  control 
traffic  at  a complexity  factor  equivalent  to  25 
operations  per  hour,  under  immediate  supervision, 
all  of  the  functions  specified  in  Air  Traffic 
Training  Handbook  3120. 4B,  paragraph  64L,  items  10 
through  15  with  the  exception  of  precision  radar 
approaches  in  a simulated  control  environment. 

c.  Upon  completion  of  facility  position  qualification 
the  developmental  specialist  will  be  able  to: 

1.  Perform  under  general  supervision  all  of  the 
functions  specified  in  Air  Traffic  Training 
Handbook  3120, 4B,  paragraph  64L,  items  13  through 
15  as  modified  to  meet  specific  operational  require- 
ments unique  to  the  facility  to  which  he  is  assigned. 


2.  Content 


Planned  Course  Outline 


Tentative  Hours 

a.  Developmental  Procedures  Training  200 

1)  Adjust  radar  equipment 

2)  Read  and  interpret  radar  display 

3)  Provide  departure  control  service 

4)  Provide  arrival  control  service 

5)  Initiate  non-radar  control  procedures, 
as  required 

6)  Provide  additional  services 


b.  Position  Qualification  - 80  hours  per  radar 
position 
. Administration 

a*  Location  of  Training: 

1.  Developmental  Procedure  Training  shall  be 
conducted  at  the  FAA  Academy. 

2.  Position  qualification  shall  be  accomplished 

at  the  trainee/ developmental's  assigned  facility, 
b.  Class  Size:  18 

c#  Number  to  be  Trained:  Approximately  400  per  year 

FY-72  through  FY-75. 

Class  Frequency:  Classes  will  commence  as  required 

at  a centralized  training  facility  which  coincides 
with  the  completion  of  Phase  IV,  IFR  Nonradar 
Control. 

e*  < Schedule:  Classes  are  expected  to  begin  the  first 

quarter  of  FY-73. 

f.  Facilities: 

!•  ^ix  class/ labs  equipped  with  desk  tops  convertible 
to  flight  progress  strip  bays. 

2.  Two  radar  laboratories. 

3«  Outcome  IV.E.l.c  will  be  accomplished  in  the 
operational  environment. 

g.  Equipment: 

1)  Outcome  IV.E.l.a  - Same  as  IV.D.3.g.l  plus  two 
radar  laboratories. 
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2)  Outcome  IV.E.l.b  - two  radar  laboratories 


equipped  with  computer  driven  targets  and 
radar  displays  equivalent  to  ASR-4  radar 
indicators, 

h.  Personnel: 

1)  To  accomplish  outcome  IV.E.l.a  720  instructor 
contact  hours  are  required, 

2)  To  accomplish  outcome  IV. E, l.b  1£00 instructor 
contact  hours  are  required  or  a total  of  1,920 
hours 

3)  To  accomplish  outcome  IV.E.l.c  80  instructor 
contact  hours  are  required  per  radar  position. 

i.  Program  and  Resources  Adjustment: 

Development  of  programmed  instructor  lesson  plans 
and  radar  exercises  will  be  completed  in  the  first 
quarter  of  FY-73.  This  will  require  1,600  man-hours 
and  400  annually  for  maintenance.  Development  of 
control  problems  will  begin  when  capability  exists 
at  the  Academy  to  meet  outcome  IV,E*l*b,  This  will 
require  2,576  man-hours.  Development  of  study  manuals 
will  begin  when  the  original  development  is  completed 
can  can  be  done  in  three  years  at  an  expenditure  of 


534  man-hours. 
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This  chart  is  based  on  the  availability  of  13  instructors  for  this  development. 


VI . SUGGESTED  TRAINING  EVALUATION  PLAN 


The  training  outcomes  for  the  National  Terminal  Air  Traffic  Training 

Program  identify  what  i?  expected  in  each  of  four  phases  of  controller 
development,  i.e,  Indoctrination,  Pre-Control,  VFR  Control,  IFR 

Nonradar  Control,  and  IFR-Radar  Control.  Monitoring  programs  in  each  of 
the  phases  of  controller  development  will  make  it  possible  to  determine 
the  effectiveness  of  the  methodology  and  instruction  with  regard  to 
meeting  program  objectives. 

The  evaluation  of  Phase  1 and  III  will  be  primarily  the  responsibility 
of  the  training  facility.  Continuous  feedback  will  be  provided  by 
field  facilities  to  the  Academy  for  phase  review  and  necessary  action. 

The  Academy  phase  will  encompass  classroom  and* laboratory  monitoring 
programs  to  determine  the  extent  the  instruction  meets  stated  training 
objectives . 

Post-Academy  evaluation  will  be  primarily  the  responsibility  of  the  field 
facility.  Continuous  feedback  will  be  provided  by  field  facilities  to 
the  Academy  for  review  and  necessary  action. 

The  cumulative  effect  of  the  Field  Training  Facilities  and  Academy 
evaluation  efforts  provides  for  a comprehensive  program  evaluation. 
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TRAINING  PROPOSAL 


I*  1BQPQSED  COURSE  TITLE.  National  Terminal  Air  Traffic  Training  Program. 

II.  IDENTIFICATION  OF  THE  TRAINING  NEED. 

A.  The  Air  Traffic  Controller  Career  Committee  Report  recommended  the 
introduction  of  a new  multi-phased  series  of  classroom  and  on-the-job 
training  activities  which  would  involve  instruction  and  simulated 
work  practice  in  all  phases  and  aspects  of  air  traffic  control  work, 
both  radar  and  non-radar.  The  prime  objective  would  be  to  equip 

the  terminal  trainee  to  operate  independently  as  a full  performance 
level  non-approach  controller,  non-radar  approach  controller,  and/or 
radar  approach  controller  depending  upon  the  type  facility  to  which 
he  is  assigned. 

B.  It  is  recognized  that  the  system  operated  by  the  FAA  to  ensure  the 
safe  and  efficient  movement  of  aircraft  in  the  nation’s  airspace 
is  one  which  is  labor  intensive;  that  is,  dependence  is  placed 
primarily  upon  human  effort  rather  than  capital  equipment.  In 
such  a system,  the  development  of  the  human  work  force  is  of  prime 
consequence.  Accordingly,  the  training  process  by  which  the  FAA 
develops  controller  capabilities  is  of  prime  importance,  both  to 
the  Air  Traffic  Service  and  to  the  individual.  For  the  Air  Traffic 
Service,  it  is  important  because  it  affects  the  efficiency  and  the 
cost  of  its  operational  services.  In  general,  operational  functions 
are  effective  and  efficient  only  to  the  extent  that  the  training 
functions  are  effective  and  efficient.  Ineffective  and  inefficient 
programs  are  costly.  For  the  individual  receiving  the  training. 

it  is  important  because  his  ability  to  develop  his  full  capabilities 
is  limited  by  the  effectiveness  of  the  training  program. 

C.  Based  on  this  recognition  and  the  recommendations  of  the  Controller 
Career  Committee,  the  Air  Traffic  Service  has  determined  that  the 
need  is  to  develop  a terminal  training  program  which  will  enable  a 
new  hire  to  assimilate  as  rapidly  as  possible  during  his  develop- 
mental stages  the  performance  skills  and  related  knowledge  required 
to  function  as  a full  performance  controller  in  the  type  of  terminal 
facility  to  which  he  is  assigned, 

D.  The  terminal  training  program  shall  be  designed  to  carry  the  develop- 
mental from  EOD  to  full  performance  level  .for  the  various  types  of 
terminal,  facilities  involved.  To  accomplish  this,  it  should  be 
divided  into  three  parts;  (1)  non-approach  control;  (2)  non-radar 
approach  control;  and  (3)  radar  approach  control.  Each  part, 
although  related  to  the  others,  should  be  complete  in  itself  so 

that  the  developmental  assigned  to  a non-approach  control  facility 
would  take  only  the  first  part,  the  developmental  .assigned  to  a 
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non-radar  approach  control  facility  would  take  parts  1 and  2, 
and  the  developmental  assigned  to  a radar  approach  control 
facility  would  take  all  three  parts, 

E.  Developmental  assigned  to  a non-approach  control  facility  would 
not  take  parts  2 and  3 until  such  time  as  they  were  tranferred 
to  an  approach  control  facility.  Only  those  transferred  to  a 
radar  approach  control  facility  would  take  both  parts  2 and  3, 

F.  Developmentals  assigned  to  TRACONS,  RATTCS,  RAPCONS  or  other 
strictly  approach  control  terminal  facilities  should  take  only 
parts  2 and  3,  If  transferred  to  a terminal  facility  with  tower 
cab  positions,  they  would  then  take  part  1. 

G.  Developmentals  assigned  to  a CS/T  should  take  the  Flight  Service 
Initial  Training  Course  at  the  Academy  first  and  then  take  parts 
1,  2,  and/or  3 of  the  Terminal  Program  as  applicable  for  the  type 
facility  to  which  they  are  assigned, 

TRAINING  OUTCOMES. 

A,  At  the  conclusion  of  the  National  Terminal  Air  Traffic  Training 
Program,  the  developmental  controller  shall  be  able  to  perform 
at  the  full  performance  level  for  the  type  of  terminal  facility 
to  which  he  is  assigned. 

B,  At  the  conclusion  of  Part  I,  Non-Approach  Control,  the  develop- 
mental controller: 

1,  Shall  be  able  to  perform  independently  under  general  supervision 
all  of  the  functions  specified  in  the  Air  Traffic  Training 
Handbook  312CMB,  paragraph  64L,  items  (1)  through  (6),  which 
are  the  performance  skills  and  related  knowledge  of  Block  10  - 
Flight  Data,  Block  11  - Ground  Control  (plus  Clearance  Delivery), 
and  Block  12  - Local  Control  of  the  publication  P-2  as  modified 
to  meet  specific  operational  requirements  unique  to  the  facility 
to  which  he  is  assigned, 

2,  shall  have  received  position  qualification  for  all  tower  cab 
positions,  and 

3,  shall  have  learned  the  basic  approach  control  procedures 
which  are  the  knowledge  items  in  Block  13  - Non-Radar 
Approach  Control  and  Block  14  - Radar  Approach  Control 
of  the  publication  P-2, 

C,  At  the  conclusion  of  Part  II,  Non-Radar  Approach  Control,  the 
development  controller: 

1.  Shall  be  able  to  perform  independently  under  general  supervision 
all  of  the  functions  specified  in  Handbook  3120, 4B,  paragraph 
64L,  items  (7)  through  (9),  which  are  the  performance  skills 


and 


and  mated  knowledge  of  Block  13  - Non-Radar  Approach  Control 
of  the  publication  P-2  as  modified  to  meet  specific  operational 
requirements  unique  to  the  facility  to  which  he  is  assigned, 


2.  shall  have  received  position  qualification  for  Non-Radar  Approach 
Control. 

D.  At  the  conclusion  of  Part  III,  Radar  Approach  Control,  the  develop- 
mental  controller: 

1.  Shall  be  able  to  perform  independently  under  general  supervision 
**H  the  functions  specified  in  Handbook  3120. 4B,  paragraph 
64L,  items  (10)  through  (17),  which  are  the  performance  skills 
and  related  knowledge  of  Block  14  - Radar  Approach  Control  of 
the  publication  P-2  as  modified  to  meet  specific  operational 
requirements  unique  to  the  facility  to  which  he  is  assigned,  and 

2.  shall  have  received  position  qualification  for  Radar  Approach 
Control. 

IV.  PREREQUISITES. 

A.  All  developmental  controllers  entered  into  the  National  Terminal 
Air  Traffic  Training  Program  shall  have  met  either  the  GS-7 

or  GS-9  entrance  level  qualifications,  whichever  is  applicable,  as 
stated  in  the  latest  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission  Announcement 
for  Air  Traffic  Control  Specialists. 

B.  In  addition,  all  developmental  controllers  entered  into  Part  II, 
Non-Radar  Approach  Control,  shall  have  completed  successfully 
Part  I,  Non-Approach  Control,  or  shall  have  passed  successfully 
Academy-prepared  knowledge  and  performance  tests  indicating  an 
equivalent  training  and  experience  background,  except  for  those 
entered  directly  into  TRACONS,  RATTCS , RAPCONS,  or  other  strictly 
approach  control  terminal  facilities  where  there  is  no  tower  cab 
function. 

C.  Additionally,  all  developmental  controllers  entered  into  Part  III, 
Radar  Approach  Control,  shall  have  completed  successfully  Part  II, 
Non-Radar  Approach  Control, ’or  shall  have  passed  successfully 
Academy-prepared  knowledge  and  performance  tests  indicating  an 
equivalent  training  and  experience  background,  except  for  those 
entered  directly  into  TRACONS,  RATTCS,  RAPCONS,  or  other  strictly 
approach  control  terminal  facilities  where  there  is  no  tower  cab 
function. 
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D.  All  developmental  controllers  entered  into  a CS/T  terminal  facility 
shall  have  completed  successfully  the  Flight  Service  Initial 
Training  Course  at  the  Academy  or  shall  have  passed  successfully 
Academy-prepared  knowledge  and  performance  tests  indicating  an 
equivalent  training  and  experience  background. 

V.  NUMBER  TO  BE  TRAINED. 

There  will  be  approximately  1400  trainees  per  fiscal  year  for  the  next 
five  years  plus  about  1200  developmental  controllers  now  in  the  terminal 
training  pipeline. 

VI.  TRAINING  COMPLETIONS  SCHEDULE. 

Every  effort  should  be  directed  toward  beginning  this  program  in  the 
first  quarter  of  FY-72  and  accepting  inputs  on  a regularly  scheduled 
basis  sufficient  to  train  the  required  number  of  annual  inputs. 

VII.  CONTACT. 

Nick  Vutsinas,  AT- 14 
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FOREWORD 


This  study  is  one  of  a series  of  studies  being  conducted  by  the 
Department  of  Agricultural  Education,  University  of  Arizona,  in  order 
to  obtain  a comprehensive  analysis  of  the  total  field  of  agricultural 
occupations  in  Arizona.  Both  on-farm  and  off-farm  agricultural 
occupations  a^e  being  studied  to  determine  employment  opportunities 
and  training  needs  in  the  broad  spectrum  of  agricultural  occupations. 

The  types  of  data  presented  herein  provide  a necessary  basis  for 
the  planning  of  vocational  agriculture  programs  on  area  and  state  bases. 

Data  collection  instruments  and  interview  procedures  utilized  in 
this  study  were  developed  and  tested  by  Arizona  vocational  agriculture 
teachers,  John  McKee  and  Ronald  Wolhart. 

The  following  vocational  agriculture  teachers  identified  the 
population  for  the  study  within  each  of  their  respective  school 
districts  and  assisted  with  the  coordination  and  conduct  of  the  inter- 
views in  the  field: 

Chandler  - Odro  Ragsdale  and  Philip  Terrell 
Gilbert  - Gareth  Cobb  and  Clifford  Kinney 
Mesa  - Fred  Amator  and  Randall  Hatch 
Mesa  Westwood  - Richard  H.eward  and  Richard  Sawyer 
Tempe  - Gail  Deal 

The  following  agriculture  teachers  of  Mesa  Community  College 
assisted  in  the  identification  of  the  survey  population  outside  the 
above  high  school  districts,  assisted  with  the  conduct  of  interviews 
in  the  field,  and  assisted  in  the  overall  coordination  among  the 
several  high  school  districts  participating  in  the  study: 

James  claridge 
Merwin  Stearns 
Phillip  Zurbrick 


James  B.  Hamilton 
Project  Leader 

Department  of  Agricultural  Education 
University  of  Arizona 
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OCCUPATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES  AND  TRAINING 
NEEDS  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  EMPLOYMENT  IN 
SELECTED  AREAS  OF  ARIZONA 

Eastern  Part  of  Maricopa  County 

Introduction 

American  agriculture  is  undergoing  change  at  a rapid  pace  - 
changes  brought  about  by  technological  advances,  automation,  varying 
labor  and  social  patterns,  and  shifting  occupational  opportunities. 

These  changes  are  resulting  in  fewer  producers  of  agricultural 
products  because  of  larger  units  of  operation  and  higher  degrees  of 
specialization  on  the  part  of  producers.  These  trends  in  size  and 
specialization  are  accompanied  by  increased  demands  by  the  producer 
for  more  highly  developed  agricultural  services  by  off-farm  agricul- 
tural businesses. 

The  changing  agricultural  and  socio-economic  conditions  have 
strong  implications  for  the  types  of  training  which  are  to  be  provided 
by  the  instructional  programs  of  vocational  agriculture  at  the  high 
school  and  post-high  school  level. 

Vocational  agriculture  programs  directed  only  toward  prepara- 
tion of  youth  to  enter  farming  or  ranching  as  owner-operators  or 
managers  are  not  adequate  for  the  present-day  needs  of  agriculture. 
Vocational  opportunities  in  agriculture  now  encompass  many  occupa- 
tions in  addition  to  farming  and  ranching. 

The  need  for  a broadened  concept  of  vocational  agriculture 
has  been  recognized.  The  Vocational  Act  of  1963  and  the  1968  amend- 
ments to  the  ACT  provide  that  federal  funds  are  to  be  used  to 
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support  vocational  agriculture  programs  that  prepare  students  for 
any  occupation  in  which  knowledge  and  skill  ir.  agriculture  is  needed. 
What  has  not  taken  place,  however,  is  the  development  of  instructional 
programs  in  vocational  agriculture  to  fit  this  broader  concept  of 
agriculture. 

This  study  is  one  of  a series  of  studies  being  conducted  by 
the  Department  of  Agricultural  Education,  University  of  Arizona,  in 
order  to  obtain  a comprehensive  analysis  of  vocational  agriculture 
training  needs  for  the  State  of  Arizona. 

Purpose  of  the  project 

The  purpose  of  the  project  was  to  determine  the  occupational 
opportunities  and  agricultural  training  needed  for  agricultural 
employment  in  the  eastern  part  of  Maricopa  County,  Arizona,  as  the 
basis  upon  which  to  make  recommendations  for  educational  programs  in 
agriculture  to  meet  expanded  educational  needs  of  agricultural  students 
in  this  area. 


Specific  Objectives  of  the  Project 

The  following  specific  objectives  were  identified  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  development  of  the  study: 

1*  Determine  the  number  and  types  of  agricultural  businesses 
in  the  eastern  part  of  Maricopa  County  who  employ  persons 
requiring  knowledge  and  skill  in  agriculture. 

2.  Determine  the  number  of  persons  employed,  by  job  title, 
requiring  knowledge  and  skill  in  agriculture  in  each 
type  of  agricultural  business  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Maricopa  County. 
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3.  Determine  agricultural  knowledge  and  skills  needed 
for  clusters  of  occupations  identified  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Maricopa  County. 

4.  Make  recommendations  for  planning  and  conducting  educational 
programs  in  agriculture  to  meet  the  expanded  educational 
needs  of  agricultural  students  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Maricopa  County. 


1.  The  population  of  this  study  was  delimited  to  those 
businesses  and  producers  which  because  of  name,  products 
handled,  or  services  provided,  were  judged  to  employ 
persons  requiring  knowledge  or  skill  in  agriculture. 

2.  The  study  was  delimited  to  those  businesses  and  producers 
whose  headquarters  were  within  the  boundaries  of  that 
portion  of  Maricopa  County  lying  east  of  a north-south 
line  coinciding  with  Central  Avenue  in  Phoenix,  Arizona. 


Agricultural  businesses  and  producers  - those  firms  which  were 
found  to  employ  full-time  one  or  more  persons  who  needed  agri- 
cultural knowledge  or  skill  for  performance  of  their  duties. 

Agricultural  employee  - an  employee  who,  in  order  to  perform 
the  duties  of  his  occupation,  must  possess  knowledge  or  skill 
which  requires  training  and/or  experience  in  one  or  more  of  the 
following  areas:  animal  science,  plant  science,  agricultural 

business  management  and  marketing,  or  agricultural  mechanization. 

Part-time  agricultural  employees  - agricultural  employees  who 
are  not  regularly  employed  by  an  agricultural  business  or 
producer  throughout  the  entire  year. 

Full-time  agricultural  employees  - agricultural  employees  who 
are  regularly  employed  by  an  agricultural  business  or  producer 
throughout  the  entire  year. 

Agricultural  training  needs  - agricultural  knowledge  and  skills 
which  employers  deemed  necessary  for  employees  to  possess  in 
order  to  adequately  carry  out  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  their  occupation.  The  terms  "agricultural  competencies"  and 
"agricultural  knowledge  and  skills"  are  used  interchangeably 
throughout  this  study. 


Delimitations 


Definitions 
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Importance  of  the  Project 

Teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  are  aware  that  rapid  changes 
in  agriculture  are  taking  place  and  that  opportunities  for  high  school 
graduates  to  gain  entrance  into  production  agriculture  are  limited. 

The  State  Summary  of  Final  Reports"  for  the  1969  calendar  year  showing 
income  received  by  students  enrolled  in  high  school  vocational  agri- 
culture in  Arizona  reflects  the  growing  opportunities  in  agriculture 
other  than  production  projects  on  the  home  farm.  This  report  shows 
$491,621  earned  through  productive  enterprises  of  students  and  $894,808 
earned  through  other  agricultural  occupational  experience  programs. ^ 

In  order  to  plan  vocational  agriculture  programs  that  will  meet 
the  needs  of  prospective  employees  in  the  broad  spectrum  of  agricul- 
tural occupations,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  what  the  occupations 
are,  where  they  exist,  and  what  agricultural  knowledge  and  skills  are 
needed  for  entrance  into  these  agricultural  occupations.  This  basic 
data  are  needed  in  order  to  determine  what  educational  programs  in 
agriculture  should  be  offered.  Once  these  basic  data  are  obtained,  then 
in-depth  occupational  analyses  should  be  carried  out  for  each  of  the 
major  agricultural  occupations  identified  in  order  to  select  specific 
subject  matter  (to  be  included  in  the  training  programs. 

Previous  Related  Studies 

Several  state-wide  studies  and  surveys  encompassing  smaller 
areas  have  been  donducted  recently  which  were  concerned  with 

1.  "State  Summary  of  Final  Reports,  1969  Calendar  Year", 

State  Department  of  Vocational  Education,  Phoenix,  Mimeograph. 
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identifying  types  of  non-farm  agricultural  employment,  numbers  of 
employees,  and  educational  requirements  and  needs  for  these  jobs. 

Such  a state-wide  study  has  not  been  conducted  in  Arizona.  Most  of 
the  research  of  this  nature  has  not  been  concerned  with  total  agri- 
cultural employment  opportunities  - both  on-farm  and  off-farm  employ- 
merit . 

Recent  state-wide  studies  in  off-farm  employment  opportunities 
were  conducted  by  Baker  in  Alabama  (1965),  Brum  in  Ohio  (1965),  Langdon 
ii:  Michigan  (1965),  Warmbrod  in  Illinois  (1966),  Loreen  in  Washington 
(1967),  Judge  in  Massachusetts  (1965),  Griffin  in  Missouri  (1964), 
Cushman  in  New  York  (1965),  Christensen  in  Nevada  (1967),  and  Gadda 
and  Pollman  in  South  Dakota  (1969). 

Numerous  other  surveys  of  this  nature  have  been  completed  in 
these  and  other  states  on  less  than  a state-wide  basis. 

One  recent  study  was  conducted  by  Neel  (1968)  in  which  he 
studied  only  the  on-farm  agricultural  employment  in  western  Kentucky. 

Wagley  (1964)  studying  off-farm  agricultural  occupations  in 
Yuma  County,  Arizona  found  a definite  and  growing  need  for  training 
in  these  occupations.  Most  of  the  sales  and  service  firms  identified 
by  Wagley  were  of  recent  origin  and  all  of  these  agricultural  businesses 
planned  both  immediate  and  long-time  increases  in  their  numbers  of 
employees . 

Of  the  research  identified  relating  to  the  problem,  little 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  on-farm  employment  opportunities  in 
such  jobs  as  equipment  operators,  equipment  repair  and  maintenance, 
irrigators,  managers  and  foremen,  nor  have  the  studies  been  conducted 
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in  states  in  which  large  commercial  fanning  makes  up  such  a large 
segment  of  the  agricultural  industry  as  is  the  case  in  Arizona.  A 
study  of  agricultural  occupations  in  Pinal  County,  Arizona  was 
completed  by  Hamilton  (1970)  in  which  both  off-farm  and  on-farm 
agricultural  occupations  were  studied.  The  Pinal  County  study  and 
this  study  are  parts  of  a series  of  agricultural  occupations  studies 
being  conducted  to  obtain  a comprehensive  analysis  of  vocational 
agriculture  training  needs  for  the  State  of  Arizona. 

Procedures 

Identification  of  the  population  - Identification  of  the 
agricultural  businesses  and  producers  within  the  eastern  part  of 
Maricopa  County  was  accomplished  by  the  vocational  agriculture  teachers 
in  each  of  the  five  high  schools  within  the  survey  area  which  conduct 
vocational  agriculture  programs  and  the  agriculture  teachers  at  Mesa 
Community  College.  The  high  school  districts  participating  in  the 
study  were:  Chandler,  Gilbert,  Mesa,  Mesa-Westwood  and  Tempe. 

The  vocational  agriculture  teachers  in  these  schools  compiled 
master  lists  of  agricultural  businesses  and  producers  for  their  high 
school  districts  using  the  telephone  directory  and  lists  of  producers 
from  the  ASCS  office.  The  agriculture  teachers  of  Mesa  Community 
College  served  in  coordinating  the  surveys  in  each  of  the  high  school 
districts, in  developing  the  master  population  list  for  the  entire 
survey  area,  and  in  coordinating  the  surveys  of  the  study  area  lying 
outside  the  five  high  school  districts  participating  in  the  survey. 
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All  producers  and  firms  which  were  of  an  obvious  agricultural 
nature  due  to  name,  products  handled,  or  services  offered  were  included. 
These  master  lists  of  agricultural  businesses  and  producers  were  then 
modified  after  review  by  personnel  of  the  county  extension  service, 
local  businesses  dealing  with  farmers  and  ranchers,  community  officials, 
and  long-time  residents  of  the  area.  The  geographic  area  of  Maricopa 
County  included  in  the  study  is  shown  in  Figure  1. 

Method  of  data  Collection  - Data  pertaining  to  the  numbers  of 
employees,  occupations  requiring  knowledge  or  skill  in  agriculture, 
and  the  subject  areas  of  training  needed  for  each  agricultural  occu- 
pation were  obtained  by  means  of  personal  interviews  with  representa- 
tives of  each  of  the  agricultural  businesses  identified  in  each  of  the 
five  high^  school  districts  and  the  remaining  survey  area  included  in  the 
study.  As  interviews  were  scheduled  it  was  requested  that  the  individ- 
ual to  be  interviewed  in  each  firm  be  the  person  with  the  responsibility 
for  hiring  employees  for  the  firm.  These  interviews  were  conducted  by 
the  vocational  agriculture  teachers  and  other  interviewers  from  the 
University  of  Arizona,  using  Form  I and  Form  II,  found  in  the  appendix. 
The  interviews  were  conducted  during  the  months  of  June  through  October 
of  1970. 

Interview  Procedures  - All  agricultural  businesses  and  producers 
included  in  the  study  were  contacted  by  letter  approximately  two  weeks 
prior  to  the  interviews  to  acquaint  them  with  the  purposes  of  the 
study  and  to  solicit  their  participation  and  cooperation  in  the  study. 
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In  most  cases  appointments  were  arranged  by  telephone  each  day  to 
schedule  interviews  for  the  following  day. 

Treatment  of  Data  - Data  were  summarized  by  grouping  businesses 
and  producers  into  similar  occupational  areas.  Occupational  areas  used 
were  adapted  from  those  suggested  by  the  Rational  Center  for  Vocational 
and  Technical  Education.  However,  it  was  necessary  to  add  four  areas 
to  include  production  agriculture. 

It  should  be  noted  that  data  collected  under  part  IU  of 
interview  Form  I was  intended  primarily  for  the  use  of  teachers  and 
administrators  in  local  programs  of  vocational  agriculture  and  is, 
therefore,  not  included  in  this  report. 

Agricultural  Businesses,  Producers,  and  Employees 

The  numbers  of  agricultural  businesses  and  producers  identi- 
fied in  the  eastern  part  of  Maricopa  County  are  shown  in  Table  1 
grouped  by  occupational  areas.  There  were  a total  of  564  agricultural 
businesses  and  producers  surveyed  in  the  twelve  occupational  areas 
listed.  A total  of  4637  agricultural  employees  were  employed  by  the 
564  businesses  identified. 

Of  this  total  number  of  agricultural  employees,  3920  were 
employed  full-time.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  figure  represents 
all  levels  of  agricultural  employment  and  is  limited  to  those 
employees  needing  knowledge  or  skill  in  agriculture  to  perform  the 
duties  and  functions  of  their  respective  occupations.  Several 
hundred  part-time  workers  who  engage  in  production  line  work  in  the 
harvesting,  handling,  and  processing  of  farm  products  were  not  included 
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TABLE  1 


EMPLOYMENT  IN  AGRICULTURAL  OCCUPATIONS  BY  OCCUPATIONAL  AREA 
AND  TYPE  OP  BUSINESS  IN  THE  EASTERN  PART  OF  MARICOPA  COUNTY 


Occupational  Areas 

Number  of 

Number  of  Employees 
Needing  Knowledge  or 

and 

Businesses 

Skill  in  Agriculture* 

Types  of  Businesses 

Surveyed 

Full  Part 

Tine  Time  Total 

Crop  Production  Only; 

(Farms  producing  field  or 

vegetagle  cropi)  173  924  282  1206 


Farm  Service; 

(Custom  tillage,  harvesting, 

fertilizing,  insect  control,  etc.)  52  562  114  676 

Livestock  Production  Only: 

(Ranches,  feedlots  and  dairies  not 
engaged  in  crop  production) 

Livestock  and  Crop  Production: 

(Farms  engaged  in  the  production 
of  both  crops  and  livestock) 

Ornamental  Horticulture; 

(Businesses  engaged  in  the 
production,  sales  or  maintenance 
of  plants,  shrubs  or  turf) 

Citrus  Production! 

(Farms  engaged  in  the  production 
of  citrus  only) 

Agricultural  Machinery  Sales  & 

Service: 

(Businesses  which  sell,  repair, 


or  maintain  agricultural  equipment) 

28 

289 

3 

292 

Agricultural  Processing: 

(Cotton  gins,  seed  delinting, 
packing  houses,  etc.) 

19 

221 

44 

265 

Agricultural  Service: 

(Professional  agriculturalists) 

43 

100 

3 

103 

79  544  49  593 

51  550  26  576 

60  354  53  407 

36  205  137  342 
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TABLE  I (Continued) 


Occupational  Areas  . Number  of 

and  Businesses 

Types  of  Businesses  Surveyed 


Agricultural  Research; 

(Businesses  whose  function  is 
the  improvement  of  crops  or 
livestock  through  research)  5 

Farm  Supply: 

(Sales  of  feed,  seed,  fertilizers, 
agricultural  chemicals,  and 
livestock  supplies,  etc.)  17 

Agricultural  Finance; 

(Businesses  whose  function  is  to 
supply  operational  and  capital 
financing  to  agricultural 
producers)  \ 


Totals  564 


Number  of  Employees 
Needing  Knowledge  or 
Skill  in  Agriculture* 
Full  Part 
Time  Time  Total 


89  1 90 


81  5 86 


1 0 1 


3920  717  4637 


* It  should  be  noted  that,  as  defined  in  this  study,  agricultural 
employees  are  limited  to  those  employees  needing  knowledge  or  skill 
in  agriculture  to  perform  the  duties  and  functions  of  their  respective 
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in  tb**  * -a  presented  in  Table  1.  These  harvest  and  labor  crews 
require  j^tle  or  no  knowledge  or  skills  in  the  area  of  agriculture 
for  which  prior  training  and/or  experience  are  needed.  Some  of  these 
workers  were  residents  of  the  county;  however,  a large  percentage 
were  migratory  workers. 

It  may  be  seen  from  the  data  presented  in  Table  1 that  upon 
the  basis  of  numbers  of  businesses  and  numbers  of  agricultural  employees, 
the  area  of  "crop  production  only"  accounted  for  approximately  one- 
fourth  of  the  full-time  agricultural  employment  in  the  eastern  part 
of  Maricopa  County.  One  hundred  seventy- three  or  30.7  per  cent  of  the 
564  agricultural  businesses  identified  concerned  themselves  with 
"crop  production  only"  and  924  or  23.6  per  cent  of  the  3920  total 
full-time  agricultural  employees  in  the  survey  area  were  employed  in 
the  area  of  "crop  production  only". 

Employment  in  the  area  of  "crop  production  only"  although 
accounting  for  only  one-fourth  of  the  total  agricultural  employment 
had  nearly  twice  the  number  of  employees  as  the  next  highest  area, 
that  of  "farm  service". 

In  making  a comparison  of  numbers  of  employees  engaged  in 
production  agriculture  vs  other  areas  of  agriculture  it  may  be  noted 
that  agricultural  employment  in  the  four  production  areas,  "crop 
production  only",  "livestock  production  only",  "livestock  and  crop 
production"  and  "citrus  production"  combined  make  up  a group  of 
2717  employees  accounting  for  58.6  per  cent  of  the  agricultural 
employment  in  the  survey.  It  might  also  be  noted  that  the  numbers 
of  businesses  surveyed  in  these  four  production  areas,  339  represented 
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60  per  cent  of  the  564  agricultural  businesses  surveyed.  In  consider- 
ing  both  numbers  of  employees  and  numbers  of  businesses  there  was  a 
relationship  of  approximately  three  in  production  agriculture  to  two 
in  off-farm  agriculture. 

Agricultural  Employment  by  Job  Title 

In  order  to  present  a more  detailed  picture  of  agricultural 
employment  in  the  eastern  part  of  Maricopa  County  it  was  necssary  to 
investigate  specialization  and  levels  of  employment  within  each  of  the 
occupational  areas.  Table  2 shows  the  numbers  of  agricultural  employees 
by  job  title  in  each  of  the  twelve  occupational  areas,  it  may  be  noted 
that  there  were  many  different  agricultural  job  titles  in  each  of  the 
occupational  areas  with  the  exception  of  "agricultural  finance". 

Numbers  of  different  agricultural  job  titles  in  an  area  ranged  as 
high  as  fifty  different  job  titles  which  are  shown  in  the  area  of 
"farm  service". 

In  some  cases  a single  job  title  accounted  for  over  one-half 
the  total  employment  in  an  occupational  area.  The  job  title  of 
general  farmhand"  accounted  for  over  one-half  of  the  employment  in  the 
occupational  area  of  "crop  production  only"  and  also  in  the  area  of 
citrus  production".  In  the  occupational  area  "agricultural  machinery 
sales  and  service"  the  job  title  of  "farm  equipment  mechanic"  accounted 
for  over  one-half  of  the  employment  in  this  area. 

It  should  be  noted  that  many  job  titles  appear  in  more  than 
one  occupational  area.  An  example  of  one  such  job  title  is  that  of 
"farm  equipment  mechanic"  which  appears  in  eight  of  the  twelve  occupa- 


tional  areas  shown  in  Table  2. 
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TABLE  2 

EMPLOYMENT  IN  AGRICULTURAL  OCCUPATIONS  BY  OCCUPATIONAL  AREA 
AND  JOB  TITLE  IN  THE  EASTERN  PART  OP  MARICOPA  COUNTY 


Ntmber  of  Employees  Needing 

D.O.T  Occupational  Areas  Knowledge  or  Skill  in  Agriculture* 

No.  and  Job  Titles Full-tiae  Part- 1 lac  Total 


Crop  Production  Only 


421.883 

General  Farmhand 

429 

194 

623 

421.181 

Farm  Owner -Manager 

151 

15 

166 

422.887 

Irrigator 

109 

6 

115 

409.883 

Wheel  Tractor  Operator 

63 

15 

78 

429.131 

General  Farm  Foreman 

68 

- 

68 

409.883 

Harvest  Machine  Operator 

39 

14 

53 

- 

Plant  Employees 

- 

31 

31 

409.168 

Farm  Manager 

25 

1 

26 

624.281 

Farm  Equipment  Mechanic 

21 

2 

23 

906.883 

Truck  Driver 

9 

3 

12 

422.137 

Irrigation  Foreman 

2 

• 

2 

920.132  ' 

Packaging  Foreman 

2 

- 

2 

- 

Agric.  Processing  Manager 

1 

- 

1 

409.883 

Crawler  Tractor  Operator 

1 

- 

1 

- 

Farm  Equipment  Foreman 

1 

• 

1 

624.281 

Farm  Equipment  Service  Man 

1 

- 

1 

891.138 

Farm  Equipment  Shop  Foreman 

- 

1 

1 

- 

Field  Superintendent 

1 

- 

1 

525.131 

Packing  House  Manager 

1 

- 

1 

Sub- totals 

924 

282 

1,206 

954.782 

Farm  Service 
Ditch  Rider 

129 

129 

- 

Farm  Supply  Equipment  Service  Man 

99 

- 

99 

266.258 

Fertilizer  and  insecticide  Salesman 
(Chemical) 

i 

73 

m 

73 

409.883 

Harvest  Machine  Operator 

20 

40 

60 

906.883 

Truck  Driver 

24 

20 

44 

- 

Farm  Service  Manager 

27 

- 

27 

- 

Water  Master 

24 

- 

24 

421.883 

General  Farmhand 

10 

11 

21 

- 

Pump  Maintenance  Min 

17 

- 

17 

- 

Plant  Employees 

17 

- 

17 

413.884 

Cowboy 

2 

13 

15 

409.883 

Crawler  Tractor  Operator 

14 

- 

14 

277.358 

Farm  Supply  Salesman 

11 

- 

11 

- 

Farm  Service  Owner 

8 

1 

9 

- 

Livestock  Groomer 

4 

5 

9 

013.181 

Agricultural  Engineering  Technician 

8 

- 

8 

421.181 

Farm  Owner -Manager 

7 

1 

8 

624.281 

Farm  Equipment  Mechanic 

7 

- 

7 

409.887 

Flagger 

- 

7 

7 

184.168 

Construction  & Maintenance  of 
Irrigation  Structures 

6 

6 

2773 
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TABLE  2 (Continued) 


D.O.T. 

No. 

Occupational  Areas 
and 

Job  Titles 

Number 

Knowledge 

Full-time 

of  Employees  Needing 
or  Skill  in  Agricultu 
Part-time  Tnt-al 

196.283 

Farm  Service  (Continued} 
Sprayer  Pilot 

6 

5 

910.137 

Yard  Man 

6 

041.081 

Entomologist 

3 

2 

U 

5 

* 

Farm  Supply  Plant  Worker 

5 

5 

409.887 

Plane  Loader 

1 

4 

5 

5 

409.883 

Wheel  Tractor  Operator 

3 

2 

025.288 

Hydrographer 

4 

4 

624.281 

Farm  Equipment  Service  Man 

2 

1 

3 

“ 

Farm  Tax  Accountant 

3 

3 

** 

Field  Superintendent 

3 

3 

184.168 

Supt . Water  Control  Structures 

3 

3 

466.887 

Cat  Lie  Feeder 

2 

2 

- 

Farm  Supply  Deliveryman 

1 

1 

2 

• 

Farm  Supply  Foreman 

2 

2 

129*131 

General  Farm  Foreman 

2 

2 

013.081 

Agricultural  Engineer 

1 

m 

1 

040.081 

Agronomist 

1 

1 

467*384 

Arti  icial  Inseminator 

1 

1 

1 

559.138 

Aviation  Ground  Crew  Chief 

1 

624.281 

Farm  Equipment  Mechanics  Helper 

1 

1 

812.884 

Farm  Equipment  Welder 

1 

1 

- 

Farm  Supply  Manager 

1 

1 

- 

Feedlot  Maintenance  Man 

1 

1 

1 

407.884 

Groundskeeper 

1 

_ 

184.168 

Power  Manager  (Water) 

1 

_ 

1 

292.358 

Salesman,  Driver  (Deliveryman) 

1 

1 

294.258 

Auctioneer,  Livestock 

1 

1 

041.081 

Maintenance  Man 

1 

1 

1 

165.068 

Public  Relations  Man 

1 

- 

Water  Master 

1 

1 

Sub-totals 

562 

U4 

676 

411.181 

Livestock  Production  Onlv 

Milker 

133 

8 

141 

466.887 

Cattle  Feeder 

60 

4 

64 

525.887 

Poultry  Dresser 

41 

41 

421.883 

General  farmhand 

27 

7 

34 

421.181 

Farm  Owner-Manager 

26 

7 

33 

• 

Dairyman 

29 

3 

32 

412.884 

Farmhand  Poultry 

27 

27 

413.884 

Cowboy 

19 

5 

24 

411.181 

Dairy  Herdsman 

20 

20 

- 

Poultryman 

14 

2 

16 

162.158 

Livestock  Buyer 

5 

10 

13 

413.181 

Ranch  Owner-Manager 

12 

2 

14 

789.781 

Animal  Keeper 

11 

11 

ft 
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TABLE  2 (Continued) 


D.'O.T. 

No. 

Occupational  Areas 
and 

Job  Titles 

Number 

Knowledge 

Full-time 

of  Employees  Needing 
or  Skill  in  Agricultur 
Part-time  Total 

559.887 

Livestock  Production  Only 
(Continued) 

Egg  Processor 

n 

11 

624.281 

Farm  Equipment  Service  Man 

n 

- 

11 

356.874 

Zoologist 

ii 

- 

11 

349.874 

Kennelman 

10 

- 

10 

419.131 

Stable  Owner-Manager 

8 

- 

8 

624.281 

Farm  Equipment  Mechanic 

7 

- 

7 

409.168 

Farm  Manager 

6 

1 

7 

- 

Feedlot  Foreman 

7 

- 

7 

520.885 

Feedmill  Operator 

7 

- 

7 

- 

Feedlot  Maintenance  Man 

6 

- 

6 

467.384 

Artificial  Inseminator 

5 

- 

5 

429.131 

General  Farm  Foreman 

4 

- 

4 

407.884 

Groundskeeper 

4 

- 

4 

906.883 

Truck  Driver 

4 

- 

4 

- 

Feedlot  Manager 

3 

- 

3 

529.132 

Feedmill  Foreman 

3 

- 

3 

- 

Agric.  Processing  Manager 

2 

- 

2 

413.000 

Feedlot  Owner-Manager 

2 

- 

2 

413.884 

Swine  Feeder 

2 

- 

2 

413.181 

Swine  Herdsman 

2 

- 

2 

- 

Farm  Supply  Deliveryman 

1 

- 

1 

- 

Feedmill  Maintenance  Man 

1 

- 

1 

413.181 

Ranch  Foreman 

1 

. 

1 

413.181 

Ranch  Manager 

1 

- 

1 

169.168 

Office  Manager 

1 

. 

1 

Sub-totals 

544 

~49 

593 

421.883 

Livestock  and  Crop  Production 
General  Farmhand  180 

16 

196 

421.181 

Farm  Owner-Manager 

50 

1 

51 

422.887 

Irrigator 

48 

1 

49 

429.131 

General  Farm  Foreman 

43 

- 

43 

411.181 

Milker 

37 

2 

39 

413.884 

Cowboy 

36 

- 

36 

- 

Plant  Employees 

36 

- 

36 

409.883 

Wheel  Tractor  Operator 

23 

2 

25 

466.887 

Cattle  Feeder 

23 

- 

23 

409.883 

Harvest  Machine  Operator 

17 

- 

17 

624.281 

Farm  Equipment  Mechanic 

7 

- 

7 

413.181 

Sheep  Rancher 

7 

- 

7 

409.168 

Farm  Manager  # 

6 

- 

6 

413.887 

Sheep  Herder 

5 

- 

5 

409.883 

Crawler  Tractor  Operator 

2 

2 

4 

- 

Dairyman 

4 

- 

4 

**  f ( « > 
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TABLE  2 (Continued) 


D.O.T. 

No. 


Occupational  Areas 
and 

___  Job  Titles 


Number  of  Employees  Needing 
Knowledge  or  Skill  in  Agriculture* 
Full-time  Part-time  Total 


Livestock  and  Crop  Production 
(Continued) 

413.131  Ranch  Foreman 

906.883  Truck  Driver  * 

411.181  Dairy  Herdsman 

812.884  Farm  Equipment  Welder 
Feedlot  Foreman 

869.884  Fence  Builder 

018.138  Surveyor 

413.181  Ranch  Owner -Manager 
Farm  Equipment  Foreman 

187.168  Farm  Equipment  Parts  Dept.  Manager 

624.281  Farm  Equipment  Service  Man 

891.138  Farm  Equipment  Shop  Foreman 

413.000  Feedlot  Owner -Manager 

529.132  Feedmill  Foreman 

520.885  Feedmill  Operator 

419.884  Horse  Trainer 

169.168  Office  Manager 

Sub-Totals 

Ornamental  Horticulture 
406.887  Nursery^  Worker 

407.884  Groundskeeper 

407.181  Landscape  Gardener 
Nursery  Salesman 

406.168  Nurseryman 

407.137  Greenskeeper 

624.281  Farm  Equipment  Mechanic 

019.081  Landscape  Architect 

040.081  Horticulturalist 

409.883  Wheel  Tractor  Operator 

404.884  Tree  Pruner 

406.000  Plant  Propagator 

407.138  Superintendent  Greeaa 

407.883  Laborer,  Golf  Course 
Florist 

421.883  General  Farmhand 

421.181  Farm  Owner-Manager 

422.883  Irrigator 

233.387  Farm  Equipment  Partsman 
277.358  Farm  Supply  Salesman 
• Greenhouse  Manager 
422.137  Irrigation  Foreman 
163.118  Sales  Manager 

624.281  Farm  Equipment  Service  Man 


4 

- 

4 

3 

- 

3 

2 

- 

2 

2 

- 

2 

2 

- 

2 

- 

2 

2 

2 

- 

2 

2 

- 

2 

1 

- 

1 

1 

- 

1 

1 

- 

1 

1 

- 

1 

1 

- 

1 

1 

- 

1 

1 

- 

1 

1 

- 

1 

1 

. 

1 

550 

“26 

576 

40 

20 

60 

49 

4 

53 

51 

- 

51 

36 

7 

43 

36 

- 

36 

29 

- 

29 

11 

8 

19 

14 

1 

15 

12 

1 

13 

11 

- 

11 

8 

2 

10 

7 

2 

9 

9 

- 

9 

8 

- 

8 

7 

- 

7 

2 

5 

7 

3 

2 

5 

5 

- 

5 

3 

- 

3 

2 

1 

3 

2 

- 

2 

2 

- 

2 

2 

- 

2 

1 

- 

1 

277f> 
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Table  2 (Continued) 


Occupational  Areas 
D«0«T«  and 

—NO' Job  Titles 


Number  of  Employees  Needing 
Knowledge  or  Skill  in  Agriculture* 
Full-time  Part-time  Total 


409.137 

041.081 

292.358 


421.883 
421.181 

422.887 

920.887 
409.168 

429.131 

409.883 

920.132 
406.000 

906.883 
624.281 

812.884 


040.081 

169.168 

163.118 

929.138 


Ornamental  Horticulture 
(Continued) 
Harvest  Crew  Leader 
Nursery  Deliveryman 
Plant  Pathologist 
Salesman,  Driver  (Deliveryman) 
Sub-totals 

Citrus  Production 
General  Farmhand 
Farm  Owner-Manager 
Irrigator 

Packer  Agriculture  Produce 

Farm  Manager 

General  Farm  Foreman 

Plant  Employees 

Wheel  Tractor  Operator 

Ag.  Processing  Foreman 

Plant  Propagator 

Truck  Driver 

Farm  Equipment  Mechanic 

Farm  Equipment  Welder 

Field  Superintendent 

Agric.  Processing  Office  Manager 

Horticulturist 

Office  Manager 

Sales  Manager 

Warehouse  Supt. 

Sub- totals 


624.281 

624.281 

812.884 

233.387 

277.358 


624.281 

185.168 
906.883 

184.168 


891.138 


Agricultural  Machinery  Sales 
and  Service 

Farm  Equipment  Mechanic 
Farm  Equipment  Service  Man 
Farm  Equipment  Welder 
Farm  Equipment  Partsman 
Farm  Equipment  Salesman 
Agricultural  Machinery  Sales  & 
Service  Manager 

Farm  Equipment  Mechanic's  Helper 
Farm  Service  Owner 
Farm  Equipment  Sales  Manager 
Truck  Driver 

Construction  & Maintenance  of 
Irrigation  Structures 
Farm  Supply  Manager 
Farm  Equipment  Shop  Foreman 


i . 


1 

- 

1 

1 

- 

1 

1 

- 

1 

1 

- 

1 

354 

53 

407 

» 

101 

113 

214 

26 

10 

36 

15 

2 

17 

2 

12 

14 

8 

- 

8 

8 

- 

8 

8 

- 

8 

7 

- 

7 

6 

- 

6 

6 

- 

6 

6 

- 

6 

3 

- 

3 

2 

m t 

2 

2 

- 

2 

1 

- 

1 

1 

- 

1 

1 

- 

1 

1 

- 

1 

1 

- 

1 

205 

137 

342 

178 

2 

180 

24 

- 

24 

20 

1 

21 

18 

- 

18 

17 

- 

17 

13 

- 

13 

3 

- 

3 

3 

- 

3 

2 

- 

2 

2 

- 

2 

2 

- 

2 

2 

- 

2 
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TABLE  2 (Continued) 


D.O.T, 

No. 

Occupational  Areas  Number 

and  Knowledge 

Job  Titles  Full-time 

of  Employees  Needing 
or  Skill  in  Agriculture* 
Part-time  Total 

» 

Agricultural  Machinery  Sales 
and  Service  (Continued! 
Service  Manager 

1 

1 

- 

Farm  Supply  Equipment  Service  Man 

1 

- 

1 

- 

Farm  Supply  Foreman 

1 

. 

1 

277.358 

Farm  Supply  Salesman 

1 

- 

1 

Sub-totals 

289 

! 3 

292 

421.883 

Agriculture  Processing 
General  Farmhand 

40 

40 

224.587 

Grain  Elevator  Scalesman 

20 

10 

30 

- 

Plant  Employees 

1 

23 

24 

906.883 

Truck  jriver 

14 

• 

14 

920.132 

Agric.  Processing  Foreman 

15 

1 

16 

461.885 

G inner 

25 

3 

28 

- 

Field  Superintendent 

10 

1 

11 

461.000 

Gin  Manager 

23 

1 

24 

520.885 

Foedmill  Operator 

10 

• 

10 

- 

Agric.  Processing  Manager 

8 

1 

9 

525.381 

Butcher 

9 

9 

316.884 

Meat  Cutter 

8 

8 

929.885 

Press  Man 

3 

4 

7 

529.687 

Egg  Candler 

5 

5 

624.281 

Farm  Equipment  Service  Man 

4 

4 

219.388 

Gin  Clerk 

4 

4 

525.131 

Packing  House  Manager 

3 

3 

922.887 

Warehouseman 

3 

3 

- 

Agnc.  Processing  Office  Manager 

2 

? 

324.281 

Farm  Equipment  Mechanic 

2 

2 

040.081 

Agronomist 

1 

1 

419.181 

Beekeeper 

1 

1 

559.887 

Egg  Processor 

1 

1 

429.131 

General  Farm  Foreman 

1 

1 

180.118 

Gin  Field  Man 

1 

1 

161.000 

Gin  Manager  (Assistant 

1 

1 

- 

Gin  Superintendent  (Assistant) 

1 

1 

521.885 

Honey  Extractor 

1 

1 

163.118 

Sales  Manager 

1 

1 

- 

Shipping  Clerk 

1 

1 

929.138 

Warehouse  Superintendent 

1 

1 

910.137 

Yard  Man 

1 

- 

1 

Sub-totals 

221 

“44 

265 

2?7H 
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TABLE  2 (Continued) 


D.O.T. 

No. 

Occupational  Areas 
and 

Job  Titles 

Number  of  Employees  Needing 
Knowledge  or  Skill  in  Agriculture* 
Full-time  Part-time  Total 

073.106 

Agriculture  Service 
Veterinarian 

39 

39 

- 

Veterinary  Assistant 

13 

1 

14 

091.228 

Vocat.onal  Agriculture  Teacher 

12 

- 

12 

349.874 

Kennelman 

9 

2 

11 

040.081 

Soil  Scientist 

7 

- 

7 

013.081 

Agricultural  Engineer 

4 

- 

4 

- 

Farm  & Ranch  Consultant 

3 

- 

3 

040.081 

Soil  Conservationist 

3 

- 

3 

356.874 

Veterinary  Hospital  Attendant 

3 

- 

3 

- 

Soil  Conservation  Technician 

2 

- 

2 

040.081 

Agronomist 

1 

- 

1 

294.258 

Auctioneer,  Livestock 

1 

- 

1 

413.684 

Brand  Inspector 

1 

- 

1 

162.158 

Livestock  Buyer 

1 

- 

1 

419.131 

Stable  Owner-Manager 

1 

- 

1 

Sub-totals 

100 

3 

! 103 

Fa^m  Supply 
Farm  Supply  Salesman 

33 

2 

35 

Farm  Supply  Plant  Worker 

15 

1 

16 

Farm  Supply  Manager 

13 

- 

13 

“ 

Farm  Supply  Feed  Store  Employee 

5 

- 

5 

- 

Farm  Supply  Equipment  Service  Man 

3 

- 

3 

- 

Farm  Supply  Foreman 

3 

- 

3 

- 

Shipping  Clerk 

3 

- 

3 

- 

Farm  Supply  Deliveryman 

1 

1 

2 

906*883 

Truck  Driver 

2 

- 

2 

409.883 

Crawler  Tractor  Operator 

1 

- 

1 

041.081 

Entomologist 

- 

1 

1 

624.281 

Farm  Equipment  Service  Man 

1 

- 

1 

- 

Farm  Service  Manager 

1 

. 

1 

Sub-totals 

. 81 

“ 

86 

Agricultural  Research 
Crop  Research  Technician 

16 

16 

013.081 

Agricultural  Engineer 

14 

- 

14 

040.081 

Crop  Research  Scientist 

13 

- 

13 

421.883 

General  Farmhand 

8 

1 

9 

040.081 

Agronomist 

8 

- 

8 

041.081 

Entomologist 

7 

- 

7 

040.081 

Horticulturalist 

5 

. 

5 

041.081 

Plant  Pathologist 

4 * 

- 

4 

013.181 

Agricultural  Engineering  Technician  3 

- 

3 

162.158 

Dairy  Field  Man 

3 

- 

3 

073.108 

Veterinarian 

3 

- 

3 

Z7~!) 
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TABLE  2 (Continued) 


Occupational  Areas  Number  of  Employees  Needing 

D.O.T.  and  Knowledge  or  Skill  in  Agriculture* 

No.  Job  Titles Full-time  Part-time  Total 


Agricultural  Research  (Continued) 


406.000  Plant  Propagator  2 

096.128  County  Agricultural  Agent  Crop 

Specialist  1 

409.168  Farm  Manager  1 

429.131  General  Farm  Foreman  1 

Sub-totals  89 


2 

1 

1 

_1 

90 


Agricultural  Finance 
186.288  Agricultural  Loan  Officer 
Sub-totals 


1 

1 


TOTALS 


3920  717  4637 


* It  should  be  noted  that , as  defined  in  this  study , agricultural  employees 
are  limited  to  those  employees  needing  knowledge  or  skill  in  agriculture 
to  perform  the  duties  and  functions  of  their  respective  occupations. 


» 
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A total  of  142  different  agricultural  job  titles  were  identi 
fied  in  the  eastern  part  of  Maricopa  County.  These  job  titles  are 
shown  in  Table  3 with  the  total  numbers  of  persons  employed  in  each 
job  title.  The  majority  of  the  job  titles  identified  had  fewer  than 
ten  employees  and  employment  in  these  job  titles  represented  six 
per  cent  of  the  total  agricultural  employment.  One  job  title,  that 
of  "general  farmhand"  accounted  for  approximately  one- fourth  of  the 
total  agricultural  employment. 
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TABLE  3 


EMPLOYMENT  IN  AGRICULTURAL  OCCUPATIONS  BY  JOB  TITLE 
IN  THE  EASTERN  PART  OF  MARICOPA  COUNTY 


D.O.T.  Job  Titles 

No. 


Number  of  Employees  Needing 
Knowledge  or  Skill  in  Agriculture* 
Full-time  Part-time  Total 


421.883  General  Farmhand 

797 

347 

1144 

421.181  Farm  Owner  Manager  (General) 

263 

36 

299 

624.231  Farm  Equipment  Mechanic 

236 

12 

248 

422.887  Irrigator 

178 

10 

188 

411.181  Milker 

170 

10 

180 

409.883  Harvest  Machine  Operator 

76 

54 

130 

954.782  Ditch  Rider 

129 

0 

129 

429.131  General  Farm  Foreman 

127 

0 

127 

409.883  Wheel  Tractor  Operator 

107 

19 

126 

Plant  Employee 

62 

54 

116 

. • Farm  Supply  Equipment  Serviceman 

103 

0 

103 

413.884  Cattle  Feeder 

85 

4 

89 

905.883  Truck  Driver 

64 

25 

89 

529.132  Cowboy 

57 

18 

75 

266.258  Fertilizer  and  Insecticide  Salesman 

73 

0 

73 

406.887  Nursery  worker 

40 

20 

60 

407.884  Groundskeeper 

54 

4 

58 

407.881  Landscape  Gardener 

51 

0 

51 

277.358  Farm  Supply  Salesman 

47 

3 

50 

409.168  Farm  Manager 

46 

2 

48 

624.281  Farm  Equipment  Serviceman 

45 

1 

46 

Nursery  Salesman 

36 

7 

43 

073 . 108  Veterinarian 

42 

0 

42 

525.887  Poultry  Dresser 

41 

0 

41 

Dairyman 

33 

3 

36 

Nurseryman 

36 

0 

36 

224.587  Grain  Elevator  Scalesman 

20 

10 

30 

Farm  Service  Manager 

29 

0 

29 

407.137  Greenskeeper 

29 

0 

29 

461.885  Ginner 

25 

3 

28 

412.884  Farm-Hand,  Poultry 

27 

0 

27 

812.°>S4  Farm  Equipment  Welder 

25 

1 

26 

920.  a. J 2 Agr.  Processing  Foreman 

23 

1 

24 

461.000  Gin  Manager 

23 

1 

24 

040.081  Water  Master 

24 

0 

24 

411-181  Dairy  Herdsman 

22 

0 

22 

233.387  Farm  Equipment  Partsman 

21 

0 

21 

Farm  Supply  plant  Worker 

20 

1 

21 

349.874  Kennelman 

19 

2 

21 

013.181  Agricultural  Engineer 

19 

0 

19 

040.081  Horticul turalist 

18 

1 

19 

409.883  Crawler  Tractor  Operator 

18 

0 

18 

O 


Z7SZ 
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TABLE  3 (Continued) 


D.O.T. 

Ho. 


Job  Titles 


Humber  of  Employees  Needing 
Knowledge  or  Skill  in  Agriculture* 
-Full-time  Part-time  Total 


520.885 

277.358 

163.118 

406.000 


162.158 

413.181 

920.887 


040.081 

041.081 

559.887 

091.228 

040.081 
013.181 
789.781 
356.874 
404.884 
525.381 


Feedmill  Operator 
Farm  Equipment  Salesman 
Pump  Maintenance  Man 
Field  Superintendent 
Plant  Propagator 
Crop  Research  Technician 
Faro  Supply  Manager 
Livestock  Buyer 
Poultryman 
Ranch  Owner-Manager 
Landscape  Architect 
Packer,  Agricultural  Produce 
Veterinary  Assistant 
Agricultural  Machinery  Sales  and 
Service  Manager 
Crop  Research  Scientist 
Entomologist 

Agriculture  Processing  Manager 
Egg  Processor 
Farm  Service  Owner 
Vocational  Agriculture  Teacher 
Agronomist 

Agricultural  Engineering  Technician 
Animal  Keeper  * 

Zoologist 
Tree  Pruner 
Butcher 


“ Feedlot  Foreman 
- Livestock  Groomer 
419.131  Stable  Owner-Manager 
407.138  Superintendent,  Greens 
184.168  Const.  & Maint.  of  Irrigation 
Structures 

407.883  Laborer,  Golf  Course 

316.884  Meat  Cutter 

466.887  Feedlot  Maintenance  Man 
409*887  Flagger 
Florist 

929.885  Press  Man 
413.181  Sheep  Rancher 
040.081  Soil  Scientist 
910.137  Yard  Man 

467.384  Artificial  Inseminator 
Farm  Supply  Foreman 
196.283  Sprayer  Pilot 


18 

0 

18 

17 

0 

17 

17 

0 

17 

16 

1 

17 

15 

2 

17 

16 

0 

16 

16 

0 

16 

6 

10 

16 

14 

2 

16 

14 

2 

16 

14 

1 

15 

2 

12 

14 

13 

1 

14 

13 

0 

13 

13 

0 

13 

10 

3 

13 

11 

1 

12 

12 

0 

12 

11 

1 

12 

12 

0 

12 

11 

0 

11 

11 

0 

11 

11 

0 

11 

11 

0 

11 

10 

0 

10 

9 

0 

9 

9 

0 

9 

4 

5 

9 

9 

0 

9 

9 

0 

9 

8 

0 

8 

8 

0 

8 

8 

0 

8 

7 

0 

7 

0 

7 

7 

7 

0 

7 

3 

4 

7 

7 

0 

7 

7 

0 

7 

1 

6 

7 

6 

0 

6 

6 

0 

6 

6 

0 

6 
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TABLE  3 (Continued) 


D.O.T.  Job  Titles 

No. 


Number  of  Employees  Needing 
Knowledge  or  Skill  in  Agriculture* 
Full-time  Part-time  Total 


529.687 


409.887 

413.131 

413.887 
624.281 

529.132 
219.388 
025.288 

429.131 

525.131 
163.118 


162.158 

891.138 


413.00 

169.168 

040.181 

184.168 
090.228 
356.874 
922.887 
294.258 

185.168 

869.884 

292.358 

018.188 

413.884 

413.181 

929.138 
186.288 

461.000 

559.138 

419.181 


Egg  Candler  5 

Farm  Supply  Deliveryman  3 

Farm  Supply  Feed  Store  Employee  5 

Plane  Loader  j 

Ranch  Foreman  5 

Sheep  Herder  5 

Farm  Equipment  Mechanics  Helper  4 

Feedmill  Foreman  4 

Gin  Clerk  4 

Hydrographer  4 

Irrigation  Foreman  4 

Packing  House  Manager  4 

Sales  Manager  4 

Shipping  Clerk  4 

Agriculture  Processing  Office 
Manager  3 

Dairy  Field  Man  3 

Farm  Equipment  Shop  Foreman  2 

Farm  and  Ranch  Consultant  3 

Farm  Tax  Accountant  3 

Feedlot  Owner-Manager  3 

Feedlot  Manager  3 

Office  Manager  3 

Soil  Conservationist  3 

Supt.  Water  Control  Structures  3 

Teacher,  Junior  College,  (Agriculture)  2 
Veterinary  Hospital  Attendant  3 

Warehouse  Man  3 

Auctioneer,  Livestock  2 

Farm  Equipment  Foreman  2 

Farm  Equipment  Sales  Manager  2 

Fence  Builder  0 

Greenhouse  Manager  2 

Salesman,  Driver,  (Deliveryman)  2 

Soil  Conservation  Technician  2 

Surveyor  2 

Swine  Feeder  2 

Swine  Herdsman  2 

Warehouse  Superintendent  2 

Agricultural  Loan  Officer  1 

Assistant  Gin  Manager  1 

Assistant  Gin  Superintendent  1 

Aviation  Ground  Crew  Chief  1 

Beekeeper  ]i 


0 

2 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 


0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
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TABLE  3 (Continued) 


B.O.T.  Job  Titles 

Ho. 


Humber  of  Employees  Heeding 
Knowledge,  or  skill  in  Agriculture* 
Full-time  Part-time  Total 


413.684  Brand  Inspector  1 

096.128  County  Agricultural  Agent 

(Crop  Specialist)  i 

Crop  Research  Foreman  l 

185.168  Farm  Equipment  Farts  Dept.  Mgr.  1 

Feednill  Maintenance  Man  1 

180.118  Gin  Field  Man  j. 

409.883  Harvest  Crew  Leader  (Foreman)  1 

521.885  Honey  Extractor  \ 

419.884  Horse  Trainer  1 

041.081  Maintenance  Man  X 

- Nursery  Deliveryman  x 

184.168  power  Manager  (Hater)  x 

165.068  Public  Relation  Man  x 

413.181  Ranch  Manager  X 

Total  3920 


0 1 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


717 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

l 

1 

1 

4637 


* “ 8T!?  5\n0tfd  that>  38  defined  i®  this  study,  agricultural  employees 
arc  Halted  to  those  employees  needing  knowledge  or  skill  in  agriculture 
to  perform  the  duties  and  functions  of  their  respective  occupations. 
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Agricultural  Competencies  Needed  by  Agricultural  Employees 
In  order  to  plan  educational  programs  in  agriculture  to  prepare 
persons  for  agricultural  employment,  it  was  necessary  to  determine  the 
agricultural  knowledge  and  skills  needed  for  entry  into  those  occupa- 
tions. Areas  in  which  agricultural  competencies  were  needed  by 
persons  employed  in  each  of  67  agricultural  job  titles  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Maricopa  County  are  shown  in  Table  4,  page  33.  The  67  job 
titles  shown  in  Table  4 represent  those  in  which  10  or  more  persons 
were  found  to  be  employed  in  each  job  title.  These  were  75  agricul- 
tural job  titles  identified  in  the  eastern  part  of  Maricopa  County 
in  which  fewer  than  10  persons  were  employed  in  each  job  title.  In 

'1 

order  to  reduce  the  bulkiness  of  an  already  complex  table  these  75 
job  titles  were  not  included  in  Table  4.  It  should  be  noted  that 
a total  of  278  persons  were  employed  in  the  75  agricultural  joh^titles 
not  included  in  Table  4. 

Clustering  of  Occupations 

In  clustering  agricultural  occupations  in  order  to  consider 
more  specifically  the  agricultural  knowledge  and  skills  needed  by 
agricultural  employees,  two  factors  were  considered.  These  were: 

(1)  those  occupations  with  substantial  numbers  of  employees  would  be 
considered,  in  that  educational  programs  planned  should  be  directed 
toward  those  areas  of  greatest  employment  opportunity;  and  (2)  occupa- 
tions requiring  similar  patterns  of  agricultural  competency  would  be  . 

clustered  together  for  consideration. 
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The  job  titles  listed  in  Table  4 were  so  stxAngod  that  those  1 

i 

job  titles  requiring  similar  patterns  of  agricultural  competencies 
were  clustered  together  to  aid  in  the  visual  comparison  of  competencies 
needed. 

Manager  - Foremen  Cluster 

For  the  job  titles  and  competencies  shown  in  Table  4 it  may  be 
seen  that  quite  similar  competency  patterns  appear  for  that  cluster 
of  occupations  which  includes  farm  owner-manager , farm  managers,  farm 
foremen,  and  20  additional  job  titles.  It  may  be  noted  that  the 
additional  job  titles  in  this  cluster  are  largely  at  the  manager, 
foreman  and  salesman  levels.  Of  the  above  group  of  job  titles  those  J 

of  farm  owner-manager,  farm  manager  and  farm  foreman  accounted  for 
over  one-half  of  the  employment  in  this  cluster.  The  926  farm  owner- 
manager  a,  farm  managers,  farm  foremen  and  other  agricultural  employees 
in  this  job  cluster  made  up  one-fifth  of  the  total  agricultural  employ- 
ment in  the  eastern  part  of  Maricopa  County. 

In  summarizing  the  agricultural  competencies  needed  by  persons 
employed  in  the  job  titles  shown  in  the  manager-foreman  cluster  it 
was  found  generally  competencies  were  needed  by  these  persons  in  the 
areas  of  field  crop  production,  agricultural  business  management, 
agricultural  marketing  and  each  of  the  several  areas  of  agricultural 
mechanization.  Fewer  than  one -h? if  of  the  job  titles  in  the  cluster 
called  for  competencies  in  animal  science,  horticulture  or  forestry. 
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Agricultural  Mechanization  Cluster 

There  were  eleven  job  titles  in  which  561  persons  were 
employed  for  which  extensive  agricultural  competencies  were  needed 
largely  in  one  or  more  areas  of  agricultural  mechanization.  Of  the 
eleven  job  titles  in  this  cluster,  as  shown  in  Table  4,  one  job  title, 
that  of  farm  equipmen^mechanic,  accounted  for  248,  or  44  per  cent  of 
the  persons  employed  in  the  cluster. 

Persons  employed  in  most  of  the  job  titles  in  this  cluster 
needed  competencies  in  each  of  the  areas  of  agricultural  mechanization 
shown  in  Table  4 with  the  exception  of  the  area  of  agricultural  build- 
ing and  conveniences. 

Basic  agricultural  shop  skills  were  needed  by  persons  employed 
in  each  of  the  job  titles  in  the  cluster  with  the  exception  of  water 
master.  Few  job  titles  in  the  agricultural  mechanization  cluster 
called  for  competencies  in  the  areas  of  animal  science,  plant  science, 
agricultural  business  or  merchandising  skills. 

Agricultural  Machinery  Operation  and  Irrigation  Cluster 

The  three  job  titles,  tractor  operator,  irrigator  and  general 
farm  hand  accounted  for  nearly  one-third  of  the  agricultural  employ- 
ment in  the  eastern  part  of  Maricopa  County.  An  examination  of 
patterns  of  agricultural  knowledge  and  skills  needed  by  persons  employed 
in  these  job  titles,  as  shown  in  Table  4,  does  not  show  marked 
similarity.  For  this  study  employees  were  categorized  into  one  of 
the  above  three  job  titles  by  correlating  the  description  of  the  work 
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performed  as  given  by  the  employer  with  the  job  description  of  each 
of  these  job  titles. 

< 

Six  additional  related  job  titles  for  which  needed  competencies 
were  also  largely  in  the  areas  of  machine  operation  and  irrigation 
were  also  included  in  the  machinery  operation  and  irrigation  cluster 
for  a total  of  2029  persons  employed  representing  over  44  per  cent  of 
the  total  agricultural  employment  in  the  county. 

Prom  the  data  presented  in  Table  4 it  may  be  seen  that 

I 

person*  employed  in  job  titles  in  this  cluster  for  the  most  part 
needed  to  be  able  to  operate,  maintain  and  perform  adjustment  and 
repair  on  agricultural  machinery* 

Two  Job  titles,  those  of  irrigator  and  ditch  rider  did  not  I 

, | 

require  agricultural  machinery  competencies ; however,  competencies  1 

were  needed  in  soil  and  water  management. 

No  job  titles  shown  in  the  agricultural  machinery  operation  and 
irrigation  cluster  .were  found  to  require  competencies  in  the  areas 
animal  science  or  agriculture  business. 

Ornamental  Horticulture  Cluster 

Although  no  single  job  title  accounted  for  a large  proportion 
of  employee*  in  the  ornamental  horticulture  cluster  there  were  349 
persons  employed  in  eleven  job  titles  all  of  which  required  competencies 
in  the  area  of  horticulture,  it  taay  also  be  seen  in  Table  4 that 
persona  employed  in  over  half  the  job  titles  shown  in  the  ornamental 
horticulture  cluster  also  needed  competencies  in  agricultural  business  , 

management,  agricultural  marketing,  agricultural  machinery  operation 
and  maintenance,  soil  and  water  management  and  merchandising  skills. 
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Competencies  in  none  of  the  animal  science  areas  were  found 
to  be  needed  by  persons  employed  in  job  titles  in  the  ornamental 
horticulture  cluster. 

Livestock  Cluster 

A total  of  397  persons  were  employed  in  nine  job  titles  in 
which  competencies  were  needed  in  one  or  more  areas  of  animal  science. 
Two  job  titles,  those  of  milker  and  cowboy  accounted  for  64  per  cent 
of  the  employment  in  the  job  cluster. 

For  most  of  the  job  titles  shown,  rather  broad  competencies 
in  animal  science  were  needed  as  indicated  by  the  numbers  of  different 
areas  of  animal  science  in  which  employees  needed  competencies. 

Mo  competencies  in  plant  science  were  found  to  be  needed  by 
employees  in  the  lissafick  cluster;  however,  some  competencies  in 
agricultural  business  management  were  needed  for  most  job  titles  in 
the  cluster  and  some  job  titles  required  additional  competencies  in 
one  or  more  of  the  areas  of  agricultural  marketing,  merchandising 
skills,  or  in  one  or  more  areas  of  agricultural  mechanics. 

Members  of  Employees  deeding  Agricultural  Competencies 

In  Table  4 the  column  headed  "Number  of  Employees  for  which 
Competencies  in  Each  Area  Were  Indicated  as  Needed"  shows  the  highest 
number  of  persons  for  which  any  single  one  competency  was  needed  in 
the  area  shown.  Due  to  space  limitations  it  was  not  possible  to  show 
in  Table  4 the  more  specific  single  competencies  within  each  compe- 
tency area  shown  as  are  found  on  Form  1I-A  of  the  survey  instrument. 
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The  figures  in  Table  4 do  show  that  the  greatest  nusbera  of  persons 
needed  agricultural  competencies  in  the  several  areas  of  agricultural 
mechanics.  With  few  exceptions,  nearly  all  persons  employed  in  the 
job  titles  shown  in  Table  4,  needed  competencies  in  some  area  of 
agricultural  mechanisation.  Competencies  in  this  area  wera  needed  by 
employees  in  each  occupational  area  and  at  all  levels  of  employment. 

Comparatively  large  numbers  of  persons  also  needed  competencies 
in  the  areas  of*1 field  crops  production  and  agricultural  buainaaa 
management.  This  is  borne  out  both  by  rasters  of  persons  needing 
competencies  in  these  arras  as  well  as  the  relatively  large  numbers 
of  job  titles  for  which  competencies  in  these  areas  were  required, 
fi  a wore  detailed  presentation  of  uamb ere  and  percentages  of 

parsons  needing  agricultural  knowledge  and  skill  within  each  compe- 
tency area  may  be  found  in  fable  S.  Prom  this  data  it  may  be  seen 
that  tho  (rasters  of  persons  needing  competencies  in  each  of  the  arras 
shown  was  lowest  in  the  area  of  forestry  and  highest  in  the  area  of 
agricultural  power  and  machinery  operation.  Percentages  of  agricul- 
tural employees  in  this  study  needing  each  of  the  competencies  Shown 
ranged  from  a high  of  57.1  per  cent  for  operation  of  wheal  tractors 
down  to  .5  per  cent  for  forestry  fire  control. 

Percentages  of  agricultural  employees  needing  animal  science 
competencies  were  comparatively  low  with  percentages  of  persons 
needing  competencies  in  this  area  ranging  from  3.9  to  15  per  cent. 

In  the  area  of  plant  science  approximately  one-third  of  all 
agricultural  .employees  needed  competencies  in  field  crops  production 
with  a high  of  37.9  per  cent  needing  competency  in  plant  growth. 
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(Mac  of  Enployeas  in  Each  Job  title) 

Breeding  Farm  Animals 
Livestock  Feeding  and  Hurtition 
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Field  Crop  Production 
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Agricultural  Marketing  

Leultural  Machinery  Operation 
Agricultural  Machinery  Maintenance 
Agricultural  Power  & Machinery  Adjustment  & Repair 
Agricultural  power  & Machinery  Overhaul 
Agricultural  Electrification 
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Agricultural  Building  & Conveniences 
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TABLE  S 

AGRICULTURAL  COMPETENCIES  NEEDED  BY  AGRICULTURAL  EMPLOYEES  IN  THE  EASTERN 
PART  OP  MARICOPA  COUNTY  WITH  NUMBERS  OP  EMPLOYEES  NEEDING  EACH  COMPETENCY 


Total  Numbers  of  per  Cent  of  Total 
Agricultural  Competencies  Employees  Needing  Agricultural 

— — — ■ ■ — Competency Employees  in  Survey 

Animal  Science; 


1.  Breeding  Farm  Animals 

A.  Genetics 

B.  Reproductive  morphology 

C.  Diseases 

D*  Breeding  problems 

E.  Artificial  insemination 

F.  Breeding  skills 

G.  Selection  of  breeding  stock 

^ Livestock  Feeding  and  Nutrition 
*•  ***  ^process'  ,♦*;  nutrition  . 

■ % B.  Food  nutariaftts  and  their  sources 

Jf'/fl*  Feeding  systems  ' 

3*  Animal  Sanitation,  Disease  and  parasite 
, % Control 

A.  Characteristics  of  healthy  animals 
*•  Symptoms  of  common  diseases  and 
parasites 

C.  Treatment  of  common  diseases  and 
parasites 

« D.  Environmental  conditions  conducive 
to  good  health 

4.  Housing  and  Equipment 

A.  Maintenance  of  equipment,  corrals, 

and  fences 

B.  Construction  of  equipment  and 

housing 

C.  Design  and  construction 

5.  Management  of  livestock  operation 

6.  Processing  of  livestock  products  (meat, 

milk,  wool,  etc.) 

1.  Marketing  of  livestock  products  (meat, 
milk,  wool,  eggs) 

8.  Livestock  handling 


200 

4.3 

199 

4.3 

452 

10.2 

314 

6.8 

188 

4.1 

202 

4.4 

201 

4.3 

m 

8,8 

9*3 

429 

365 

7.9 

530 

11.4 

696 

15.0 

666 

14.4 

617 

13.3 

663 

14.3 

506 

10.9 

379 

8.2 

349 

7.5 

338 

7.3 

281 

6.1 

181 

3.9 

571 

12.3 
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TABLE  5 (Continued) 


Total  Numbers  of  Bar  Cent  of  Total 
Agricultural  Competencies  Employees  Heeding  Agricultural 
Sick  Competency j&ffiloyees  in  Survey 


giant  Science; 


1.  Ornamental  Horticulture 
A.  giant  propagation 
1.  Greenhouse  management 
C.  Soile  and  fertilizers,  mater,  etc. 
9.  Control  of  insects 
I.  Control  of  diseases 
F.  control  of  weeds 


2. 


C.  Marketing  and  management 
H.  Tdrf  management 

Field  Crop  Production  (includes 
vegetable  & fruit  prediction) 


seed  production 


Fertilisation 

Irrigation 

Marketing  and  management 


483 

333 

670 

717 

713 

707 

397 

394 


1537 

1754 

im 


1592 

1048 

757 


10.4 
7.2 

14.5 

15.5 
15.4 
15.3 
11.7 
11.7 


/ 33.2 

17.9 

35.9 

32.4 

‘ttt 

34.8 

34.4 
22.6 
16.3 


O 
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3.  Forestry 


A. 

Establishing  a stand 

134 

2.9 

'-■.I. 

Managing  a stand 

97 

2.1 

c. 

Fire  Control 

24 

.5 

i. 

Control  of  diseases  and  insects 

112 

2.4 

E. 

Harvesting 

37 

.8 

g. 

Marketing 

53 

1.1 

G. 

gulp  wood  production 

26 

.6 

Agricultural  Business  Management  & Marketing 

A. 

Records  and  accounts 

1368 

29.5 

B. 

Budgeting  and  analysis 

851 

18.7 

c. 

Agricultural  financing,  credit 

and  insurance 

765 

16.5 

D. 

Farm  organisation  and  planning 

808 

17.4 

E. 

Labor  management 

1039 

22.4 

F. 

Marketing  problems  and  practices 

826 

17.8 

G. 

Agricultural  policy 

811 

17.5 

H. 

Agricultural  and  related  price 

analysis 

717 

15.5 

1. 

Cooperative  and  business 

organisation 

653 

14.1 

J. 

Mechanisation  systems 

946 

20.4 
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TABLE  5 (Continued) 


Agricultural  Competencies 


Total  numbers  of  far  Cant  of  Total 
Employ***  Heading  Agricultural 
jacb  Cowpetency  Employees  in  Survey 


Agricultural  Mechanics  Area! 


1.  Agricultural  Power  and  Machinery  Operation 


A.  Tractors,  wheel  2642 

B.  Crawler  tractors  1922 

C.  Primary  tillage  equipment  2041 

D.  Cultivating  equipment  2024 

E*  Harvesting  equipment  2185 

F.  Small  gasoline  engines  2406 

G.  Materials  handling  equipment  635 


2.  Agricultural  power  & Machinery  Daily 
Care  & Maintenance 
Tractors,  wheel 
crawl er  tractor* . 

Primerytillage . equipment 


A* 
8. 
C. 
D* 
; t» 
f. 

G. 


Materials 


2329 

1745 

1845 


906 


3.  Aioicultural  Power  & Machinery  Repair 


6 Adjustment 

A.  Tractors,  wheel  2076 

B.  Crawler  tractors  1708 

C.  Primary  tillage  equipment  1821 

Cultivating  equipment  1824 

E.  Harvesting  equipment  2000 

F.  Small  gasoline  engines  2056 

6.  Materials  handling  equipment  2012 


4*  Agricultural  Power  & Machinery  Overhaul 


A.  Tractors,  wheel  789 

B.  Crawler  tractors  737 

C.  Primary  tillage  equipment  783 

D.  Cultivating  equipment  753 

E.  Harvesting  equipment  752 

F.  Small  gasoline  engines  888 

6.  Materials  handling  equipment  906 

5.  Agricultural  Electrification 

A.  Wiring  X122 

B.  Motors,  Maintenance  and  Repair  1089 


57.1 
41.5 

44.1 

43.8 

47.2 

51.9 
13.7 


50.3 

37.6 

40i9 


19.5 


44.8 

36.9 
39.4 
39.6 

43.2 

44.3 

43.4 


17.0 

15.9 

16.9 
16.2 
16.2 

19.1 
19.5 


24.2 

23.4 
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TABLE  5 (Continued) 


Agricultural  Competencies 


Total  Numbers  of 
Ssployaes  Needing 
_£ach  Competency 


6.  Soil  and  {^iter  Hsnagement 

A.  Land  Management  1518 

B.  Surveying  and  leveling  677 

C.  Irrigation  systems  ,1544 

D.  Pump  Maintenance  1435 

E.  Soil  Testing  651 

F.  irrigation  Structures  jggg 

G*  Water  Measurement  $22 

H.  Efficient  water  use  1639 


,h  Agricultural  Building  & Conveniences 
A.  Design  of  structures 
B»  Construction 
0*  Maintenance  and  repair 
,'1,  D.  Water  systems 


,®;.  skills 

, t£i* r,  A* 


B.  Hot  and  cold  mete 1 
E.  Carpentry 


Merchandising; 


v A.  Warehousing 
* B.  Sales 

C.  inventorying 

D.  Handling  cash  * cash  register 

E.  Advising  customers 

F.  Using  invoices 

G.  Handling  customer  accounts 

H.  Dispatching*  consigning  and 

packaging  n£  materials 

I.  Routing  and  delivering 

J.  Use  of  catalogues  and  ordering 

K.  Preparing  displays  and  advertising 


533 

693 

1491 

1508 


1831 

1656 


480 

457 

524 

394 

629 

573 

685 

461 

471 

463 

378 


Per  Cent  of  Total 
Agricultural 
Employees  in  Survey 


32.8 
14.6 

39.8 

31.0 

14.0 

40.3 

19.9 

35.4 


11.5 
14.9 
32.2 

32.6 


45.4 

m 

40.8 

39.5 
35.7 


10.3 
9.9 

It  .3 
8.5 
13.6 

12.4 
14.8 


9.9 

10.2 

10.0 

8.2 


< 
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Fewer  persons  needed  ornamental  horticultural  competencies  with 
approximately  15  per  cent  of  the  agricultural  employees  needing  < 

several  horticultural  competencies.  Very  few  persons  needed  any 
of  the  competencies  shown  in  forestry. 

Competency  in  records  and  accounts  and  labor  management  in 
the  area  of  agricultural  business  management  and  marketing  were 
needed  by  more  agricultural  employees  than  other  competencies  in  this 
area,  it  should  be  noted  however  that  each  of  the  agricultural 
business  management  and  marketing  competencies  were  needed  by  at 
least  one  of  seven  agricultural  employees. 

Percentages  for  competencies  in  the  agricultural  mechanics  j 

area  shown  in  Table  5 indicate  that  gems rally  from  one-third  to  one-  I 

half  of  all  agricultural  employees  in  the  survey  needed  competencies 
in  the  operation,  daily  care  and  maintenance,  and  in  the  repair  and 
adjustment  of  each  of  the  types  of  machinery  and  equipment  shown. 

From  15  to  20  per  cent  needed  competency  in  overhaul  of  this  equipment 
and  machinery. 

Considering  other  areas  of  agricultural  mechanics,  approxi- 
mately one-fourth  of  the  agricultural  employees  needed  competencies 
in  agricultural  electrification  and  in  the  area  of  soil  and  water 
management  percentages  ranged  from  40.3  per  cent  for  irrigation  ! 

structures  down  to  14.0  per  cent  for  soil  testing.  Under  the  heading 
of  agricultural  buildings  and  conveniences,  competencies  with  water 
systems  aid  maintenance  and  repair  were  needed  by  approximately 
one-third  of  the  employees.  Basic  agricultural  shop  skills  were 

needed  by  from  35  to  45  per  cent  of  the  agricultural  employees  with 
q arc  and  acetylene  welding  being  the  most  needed  skills. 

ERIC 
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In  relation  to  other  competency  areas,  with  the  exception 
of  animal  science,  numbers  of  agricultural  employees  needing  merchan- 
dising skills  was  quite  low  ranging  from  a low  of  8.2  per  cent  for 
preparing  displays  and  advertising  to  a high  of  14.8  per  cent  for 
handling  customer  accounts. 
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Characteristica  of  Agricultural  Employees  and  Occupations 
In  planning  vocational  education  program  it  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  determine  only  what  to  tench  hot  also  decisions  oust  be 
made  concerning  the  age  of  students  and  the  level  at  which  occupa- 
tional education  should  be  provided.  Agricultural  employers  in  the 
eastern  pert  of  Haricopa  County  were  asked  to  provide  data  dealing 
with  the  present  age  and  salary  of  their  employees.  They  were  asked 
to  indicate  the  minimum  age  at  which  they  would  hire  an  individual 
for  each  job  title  and  also  the  educational  level  desired  for  each. 
Because  of  the  large  number  of  agricultural  job  titlea  identified 
in  tha  eastern  part  of  Maricopa  County,  only  selected  Job  titlea  in 
which  ten  or  more  persons  were  employed  will  be  shown. 


The  educational  level  which  employers  desired  that  their 
employees  possess  is  shown  in  Table  6.  The  Job  titles  shown  in 
Table  6 are  grouped  the  same  as  in  fable  4 in  which  Job  titlee 
were  clustered  by  similar  patterns  of  competencies  needed.  Date 
concerning  the  desired  educational  level  were  provided  for  4359 
of  tho  4637  employees  in  the  67  Job  titles  shown  in  Table  6. 

Manager-Foreman  Cluster  - The  educational  level  desired 
for  the  job  titles  ineludsd  in  the  manager-foreman  cluster  are 
shown  in  Table  6 cm  pages  41  and  42.  The  desired  educational  level 
for  employees  in  this  group  ranged  from  "less  than  high  school  gradu- 
ate*' through  "college  graduate"  with  the  level  selected  most  often 
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tbat  "hl8h  oohool  graduate",  it  nay  be  noted,  however,  that  upon 
combining  the  three  levels  beyond  high  school,  "post  high  school 
technical",  "soae  college"  and  "college  graduate"  that  a total  of 
426  or  approximately  one-half  of  the  employees  in  the  manager-foreman 
cluster  were  desired  with  education  beyond  the  high  school  level. 

Agricultural  Mechanisation  cluster  - The  educational  levels 
desired  for  agricultural  employees  in  the  agricultural  mechanisation 
cluster  of  job  titles  may  be  seen  in  Table  6 on  pages  42  and  43. 

Tfc>  preference"  wu  indicated  for  one-third  of  the  employees  in  this 
cluster.  The  level  of  “bi$t  school  graduate"  was  desired  for  281 
Of  these  employees  and  another  one-third  wart  desired  et  the 
libis  of  ’•poet  high  school  technical"  and  "some  college".  Educational 

/■if/.  . 

levels  of  "college  graduate"  and  "less  than  high  school  graduate" 
each  accounted  for  lesc  then  5 per  cent  of  the  employment  in  the 
agricultural  mechanisation  cluster  of  job  titles. 

Agricultural  Machinery  Operation  end  Irrigation  cluster  - The 
educational  levels  desired  for  agricultural  employees  in  the  agricul- 
tural machinery  operation  end  Irrigation  cluster  of  job  titles  srs 
shown  in  Table  6 on  pages  43  and  44.  Bit  category  of  "no  preference" 
ms  indicated  for  over  one-half  of  the  persons  employed  in  the  job 
titles  in  this  cluster  with  'high  school  graduate"  Indicated  as  the 
desired  educational  level  for  approximately  one-fourth  of  those 
employees  and  "less  than  high  school  graduate"  indicated  for  17  per 
cent.  Educational  levels  beyond  high  school  were  indicated  for 
approximately  l per  cent  of  the  employees  in  the  agricultural  machinery 
operation  and  irrigation  cluster. 


Ornamental  Horticulture  Cluster  - The  educational  levels 
desired  for  employees  in  the  job  titles  in  the  ornamental  horticul- 
ture job  cluster  are  shown  in  Table  6 cm  pages  44  and  45.  For 
approximately  one-half  of  the  employees  in  this  job  cluster  the 
educational  level  desired  was  that  of  "high  school  graduate".  The 
category  "no  preference"  mis  indicated  for  approximately  one-fourth 
of  the  employees  in  the  cluster.  For  approximately  on  of  ten  employees 
in  the  ornamental  horticulture  cluster  the  level  of  "college  graduate" 
was  indicated  with  an  approximate  equal  number  divided  between  the 
two  categories  "post  high  school  technical"  and  "some  college".  Few 
(6  per  cent)  were  desired  with  the  educational  level  of  "less  than 
high  school  graduate". 

Livestock  Cluster  - The  educational  levels  desired  for  employees 
in  the  cluster  of  occupations  which  required  competencies  in  the  area 
of  animal  science  are  shown  in  Table  4 on  page  45.  The  desired 
educational  level  for  employees  in  this  group  ranged  from  "less  than 
high  school  graduate”  through  "college  graduate"  with  the  category 
selected  most  often  that  of  "no  preference"  followed  by  the  level  of 
"high  school  graduate"  which  was  followed  closely  by  the  level  "less 
then  high  school  graduate".  Desired  educational  levels  beyond  high 
school  were  largely  at  the  "college  graduate  level"  for  Mich  two 
job  titles,  those  of  veterinarian  and  zoologist  accounted  for  ell 
employees  desired  at  this  educational  level.  It  may  be  noted  that  the 
two  job  titles,  milker  end  cowboy,  accounted  for  the  large  majority  of 
the  employees  in  the  job  title  of  milker  also  accounted  for  the 
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majority  of  employees  for  which  "lee*  than  high  school  graduate" 
mas  indicated  as  desired. 

fiiher  Occupations  - Desired  educational  levels  for  employees 
in  occupations  which  were  not  clustered  into  one  of  the  above 
clusters  according  to  patterns  of  competencies  required  are  also 
shown  in  Table  6 on  psges  45  and  46.  "No  preference"  was  indicated 
for  the  majority  of  persons  employed  in  these  job  titles.  "High 
school  graduate"  was  selected  for  nearly  one-third  of  the  employees 
with  the  remainder  indicating  the  level  of  "college  graduate".  It 
may  be  noted  that  at  each  of  the  above  educational  levels  a single  job 
title  accounted  for  all  or  the  large  majority  of  employees. 

Totals  for  Combined  Clusters  - The  totals  for  each  of  the 
desired  educational  levels  for  all  employees  in  die  job  titles  shown 
in  Table  6 ere  shown  on  page  46.  For  two  of  five  agricultural  em- 
ployees "no  preference"  was  indicated  and  for  approximately  one-fourth 
to  one-third  of  the  agricultural  employees  "high  school  graduate" 
was  indicated  aa  the  desired  educational  level,  'leas  than  high 
school  graduate"  was  selected  for  an  additional  12  per  cent  of  agri- 
cultural employees  with  lower  percentages  indicated  for  educational 
levels  beyond  high  school,  when  sub-totals  for  the  three  educational 
levels,  "post  high  school  technical",  "some  college",  and  "college 
graduate"  are  combined  it  is  found  that  education  beyond  high  school 
was  desired  for  approximately  one  of  five  agricultural  employees 
identified,  it  should  also  be  noted  that  when  the  totals  for  the  l 

categories  "no  preference*'  and  "less  than  high  school  graduate"  are 
compared  with  sub-totals  in  these  categories  for  the  agricultural 
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machinery  operation  a ad  irrigation  clutter,  approximately  two- thirds 
of  these  totals  are  accounted  for  ia  the  agricultural  machinery 
operation  and  irrigation  cluster. 

Age  of  Employees 

From  the  data  provided  in  Xible  7 It  may  be  seen  that  mean 
ages  for  employees  in  each  of  the  Job  titles  shown  ranged  from  21 
years  for  kenaelman  to  S3  years  for  agricultural  produce  packers. 

It  may  be  noted,  that  as  would  be  expected,  generally  the  mean 
ages  of  employees  were  higher  for  persons  in  the  Job  titles  at  the 
managerial  and  foreman  levels  than  for  Jeba  requiring  leaner 
managerial  responsibilities. 

Minimum  Age  for  Entry 

The  mean  minimum  ages  at  which  employers  would  hire  persons 
for  individual  Job  titles  is  shorn  in  Tabla  7 also.  Minimum  ages  for 
entry  ranged  from  a mean  of  17  years  for  egg  processor  and  agricultural 
produce  packer  to  29  years  for  agricultural  processing  manager.  The 
minimr*  »-<  j desired  for  persons  employed  in  job  titlee  in  the  manager- 
foreman  cluster  were  generally  higher  than  minimum  ages  for  job  titles 
in  other  dusters.  Tha  higher  minim*  age  for  persona  employed  in 
this  job  cluster  ia  no  doubt  a reflection  of  the  greater  amount  of 
experience  and/or  education  necessary  for  employment  in  these  job 
titles.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  minimum  ages  shown  for  most  of  the 
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job  titles  in  the  manager- foreman  cluster  are  several  years  above  the 
age  of  the  average  high  school  graduate. 

Por  those  Job  titles  in  the  agricultural  Mechanisation  cluster, 
the  minimum  age  for  entry  ranged  from  18  to  23  years.  These  minium 
ages  for  entry  are  consistent  with  the  educational  levels  desired  for 
employees  in  this  Job  cluster.  It  was  shown  that  the  majority  of 
amployees  in  the  agricultural  mechanisation  cluster  were  desired  at  the 
combined  educational  levels  of  "high  school  graduate",  "post  high  school 
technical",  aid  "some  college". 

Hean  minimum  ages  for  employees  in  the  machinery  operation  and 
irrigation  cluster  also  ranged  from  18  to  23  years  with  the  majority  of 
the  Job  titles  showing  minimum  ages  of  18  and  19  years  few  entry.  It 
should  be  noted  that  a mean  minimum  age  of  18  years  was  indicated  for 
the  job  of  general  farmhand  which  accounts  for  approximately  one-fourth 
of  all  agricultural  employees  in  the  study. 

In  the  ornamental  horticulture  cluster  of  job  titles  wen 
minimum  ages  for  entry  ranged  from  18  to  26  years  with  the  higher  wen 
ages  indicated  for  Job  titles  at  the  professional  level.  Mean  minimum 
ages  of  18  and  19  years  were  indicated  for  most  job  titles  in  the 
cluster.  Mean  minimum  ages  for  job  entry  in  the  ornamental  horticulture 
cluster  also  appears  to  reflect  the  educational  levels  desired  for 
employees  in  this  job  cluster  as  shown  in  Table  6. 

Mean  minimum  ages  for  entry  for  job  titles  in  the  livestock 
cluster  also  appear  to  reflect  differing  educational  experience  levels 
desired  for  these  job  titles  with  minimum  ages  ranging  from  18  for 
poultry  farmhand  and  kennelman  to  25  years  for  veterinarian. 
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Monthly  Salary 


It  may  be  seen  from  the  salary  data  shown  in  Table  7 that 
generally  salaries  increases  as  level  of  employment  increased  with 
those  occupations  at  the  managerial  and  foreman  levels  showing  the 
higher  mean  salaries  at  the  beginning,  present  and  maximum  salary 
levels.  Mean  present  salaries  ranged  from  a lowcf  $250  for  grain 
elevator  scalesman  to  a high  of  $1707  for  veterinarian. 

For  job  titles  not  showing  salary  data  in  Table  7,  insuffi- 
cient data  was  supplied  which  prevented  arriving  at  mean  salaries 
for  these  job  titles. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  monthly  salaries  as  shown  by 
mean  salaries  in  Table  7 do  not  show  a true  picture  of  income  for 
many  of  the  occupations  listed.  Employees  in  many  of  the  occupations 
shown,  especially  those  in  production  agriculture,  are  provided 
housing  and  utilities  by  their  employer.  It  was  also  found  that 
employees,  especially  at  the  managerial  and  foreman  levels,  often 
receive  bonuses,  transportation  and  other  employee  benefits  which 
are  not  included  in  the  salaries  shown. 

Projected  Changes  in  Numbers  of  Employees 

Agricultural  employers  were  asked  to  indicate,  to  the  best 
of  their  ability,  the  numbers  of  persons  whom  they  anticipated  would 
be  employed  in  each  of  the  agricultural  job  titles  in  their  firm 
five  years  in  the  future.  Data  presented  in  Table  8 is  the  result 
of  the  summarization  by  occupational  cluster  of  employers1  projections 
for  each  of  the  job  titles  within  the  cluster.  It  should  be  noted 
that  data  presented  in  Table  8 represents  anticipated  changes  in 
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TABLE  8 

EMPLOYERS  FIVE-YEAR  PROJECTED  CHANGES  IN  NUMBERS  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
EMPLOYEES  IN  THE  EASTERN  PART  OF  MARICOPA  COUNTY 
BY  CLUSTER  OF  AGRICULTURAL  JOB  TITLES* 


Number  of  Persons 

Agricultural  Job  Presently  Employed 

Title  Clusters  In  Job  clusters 

Projected  Change 
In  Number  of 
Persons  Employed 
5 Years  From  Now 

Per  Cent 
Change 

Manager-Foreman  Cluster 

926 

+ 13 

4-  1.4% 

Agricultural  Mechanization 
Cluster 

561 

+ 86 

4-  15.3% 

Agricultural  Machinery 
Operation  & Irrigation 
Cluster 

2029 

+ 93 

4-  4.6% 

Ornamental  Horticulture 
Cluster 

349 

+ 86 

4-  24.6% 

Livestock  Cluster 

397 

+ 13 

4-  3.3% 

Other  Agricultural  Occu- 
pations 

97 

- 2 

- 2.0% 

TOTALS 

4359 

4-289 

+ 6.6  % 

* Projection  data  is  included  only  for  those  job  titles  in  which  ten 
or  more  persons  were  currently  employed  in  the  study  area.  Specific 
job  titles  included  in  each  cluster  are  those  shown  in  Tables  4 
through  7 of  this  study. 


total  numbers  of  employees  within  the  job  clusters  shown  and  that 
no  effort  was  made  to  establish  rates  of  turnover  nor  numbers  of  new 
employees  needed  for  replacement  purposes. 

Although  an  over-all  percentage  change  showed  a 6.6  per  cent 
increase  in  the  anticipated  number  of  agricultural  employees  in  five 
years,  the  percentage  changes  for  the  various  job  clusters  varied 
widely  ranging  from  a 24.6  per  cent  increase  for  the  ornamental  horti- 
culture cluster  to  a 2.1  per  cent  decrease  in  numbers  of  employees  in 
the  job  titles  categorized  as  other  agricultural  occupations.  It  may 
be  noted  that  with  the  one  exception  an  increase  in  numbers  of 
employees  was  projected  for  each  job  cluster. 

The  greatest  anticipated  increase  in  number  of  employees  was 
in  the  agricultural  machinery  operation  and  irrigation  cluster  although 
the  percentage  increase  was  much  lower  than  that  of  the  next  highest 
numerical  increase  which  was  shown  for  both  the  agricultural  mechaniza- 
tion cluster  and  the  ornamental  horticulture  cluster. 

Summary  of  Findings 

A total  of  4637  persons  requiring  agricultural  knowledge  and 
skills  was  employed  by  the  564  agricultural  businesses  and  procedures 
which  were  identified  in  the  eastern  part  of  Maricopa  County.  Of  this 
number,  3920  were  employed  on  a full-time  basis. 

Of  the  564  agricultural  businesses  and  producers  identified, 

173  were  engaged  in  "crop  production  only*’.  Agricultural  employment 
by  these  173  crop  producers  accounted  for  approximately  one-fourth  of 
the  full-time  agricultural  employees  in  the  survey.  Other  areas  of 
agricultural  employment  in  decreasing  order  of  the  numbers  of 
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employees  were:  "farm  service",  "livestock  production  only", 

"livestock  and  crop  production",  "ornamental  horticulture",  "citrus 
production",  "agricultural  machinery  sales  and  service",  "agricultural 
processing",  "agricultural  service",  "agricultural  research",  "farm 
supply"  and  "agricultural  finance". 

In  considering  both  numbers  of  employees  and  numbers  of  businesses 
a relationship  was  found  of  approximately  three  in  production  agriculture 
to  two  in  off-farm  agriculture. 

A total  of  142  different  agricultural  job  titles  were  identi- 
fied among  the  4637  agricultural  employees  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Maricopa  County.  Ten  or  more  persons  were  employed  in  each  of  67 
agricultural  job  titles  with  the  remaining  75  job  titles  accounting 
for  a total  of  278  persons  employed.  Numbers  of  different  job  titles 
in  an  occupational  area  ranged  as  high  as  50  different  job  titles 
which  were  identified  in  the  area  of  "farm  service".  Many  job  titles 
appeared  in  more  than  one  occupational  area  and  when  numbers  were 
combined  for  all  occupational  areas  one  job  title,  that  of  general 
farmhand,  accounted  for  approximately  one-fourth  of  the  total  agri- 
cultural employment. 

Five  occupational  clusters  of  agricultural  job  titles  were 
identified  by  grouping  those  job  titles  w ich  required  similar 
patterns  oj  agricultural  competencies.  Clusters  thus  identified  were 
the  manager-foreman  cluster,  agricultural  mechanization  cluster, 
agricultural  machinery  operation  and  irrigation  closter,  ornamental 
horticulture  cluster,  and  the  animal  science  cluster. 
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Twenty-three  job  titles,  largely  at  the  managerial,  foreman 
and  salesman  levels  composed  the  manager-foreman  cluster.  The  926 
employees  in  this  cluster  made  up  one-fifth  of  the  total  agricultural 
employment  in  the  eastern  part  of  Maricopa  County.  These  persons 
were  found  to  need  extensive  competencies  in  the  areas  of  field  crops 
production,  agricultural  business  management  and  marketing,  and  the 
several  areas  of  agricultural  mechanization. 

There  were  561  persons  employed  in  the  eleven  job  titles 
comprising  the  agricultural  mechanization  cluster  for  which  extensive 
competencies  were  needed  only  in  one  or  more  areas  of  agricultural 
mechanization.  Persons  employed  in  most  of  the  job  titles  in  this 
cluster  needed  competencies  in  agricultural  machinery  operation,  daily 
maintenance,  repair  and  adjustment,  and  overhaul.  They  also  needed 
competencies  in  agricultural  electrification,  soil  and  water  manage- 
ment and  basic  shop  skills. 

General  farmhands,  irrigators  and  tractor  operators  formed 
the  nucleus  of  the  agricultural  machinery  operation  and  irrigation 
cluster.  These  job  titles  were  closely  related  in  that  employees 
were  categorized  into  one  of  these  three  job  titles  upon  the  basis 
of  whether  they  performed  the  duties  of  the  tractor  operator  only,  the 
irrigator  only,  or  if  performing  the  duites  of  both  they  were  classi- 
fied as  general  farmhands.  The  inclusion  of  six  more  job  titles  in 
this  cluster  made  a total  of  2029  persons  employed  representing  over 
44  per  cent  of  the  total  agricultural  employment  in  the  survey. 
Competencies  needed  by  persons  employed  in  the  agricultural  machinery 
operation  and  irrigation  cluster  were  largely  in  the  areas  of  operation, 
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maintenance,  adjustment  and  repair  of  agricultural  machinery  and  some 
competencies  in  soil  and  water  management. 

An  ornamental  horticulture  job  cluster  was  ident?:Ied  in 
which  349  persons  were  employed  in  eleven  job  titles  all  of  which 
required  knowledge  and  skill  in  the  area  of  horticulture.  Additional 
agricultural  competencies  needed  by  employees  in  this  job  cluster 
were  largely  in  the  areas  of  agricultural  business  management,  agri- 
cultural  marketing,  agricultural  machinery  operation  and  maintenance, 
soil  and  water  management  and  merchandising  skills. 

A total  of  397  persons  were  employed  in  nine  job  titles  in  a 
livestock  occupational  cluster.  Persons  employed  in  the  livestock 
cluster  needed  rather  broad  competencies  in  animal  science  with  most 
needing  some  knowledge  and  skill  in  agricultural  business  management. 

Some  job  titles  in  the  cluster  called  for  additional  competencies  in 
the  areas  of  agricultural  marketing,  one  or  more  areas  of  agricultural 
mechanization,  or  merchandising  skills.  In  plant  science  no  competencies 
were  indicated  as  needed  by  employees  in  the  livestock  cluster. 

With  few  exceptions,  nearly  all  persons  employed  in  agricultur- 
al job  titles  in  the  eastern  part  of  Maricopa  County  needed  compe- 
tencies in  one  or  more  areas  of  agricultural  mechanization.  Agricul- 
tural mechanization  competencies  were  needed  by  employees  in  each 
occupational  area  and  ac  all  levels  of  employment.  Generally  from 
one-third  to  one-half  of  all  agricultural  employees  in  the  survey 
needed  competencies  in  the  operation,  daily  care  and  maintenance,  and 
repair  and  adjustment  of  agricultural  machinery;  agricultural  building 
and  conveniences;  and  basic  shop  skills.  Approximately  one  of  four 
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needed  competencies  in  the  area  of  agricultural  electrification  and 
soil  and  water  management.  Competencies  in  overhaul  of  agricultural 
power  and  machinery  were  needed  by  from  15  to  20  per  cent  of  the 
agricultural  employees. 

Comparatively  large  numbers  of  persons  also  needed  competencies 
in  the  area  of  field  crops  production  and  agricultural  business 
management . Competencies  in  field  crops  production  were  needed  by 
approximately  one-third  of  all  agricultural  employees.  Fifteen 
per  cent  needed  horticultural  competencies  and  very  few  needed 
competencies  in  forestry. 

Competencies  in  records  and  accounts  were  needed  by  approxi- 
mately 30  per  cent  of  agricultural  employees  with  other  competencies 
in  the  area  of  agricultural  business  management  required  by  at  least 
one  in  seven  employees. 

Percentages  of  agricultural  employees  needing  animal  science 
competencies  were  comparatively  low  with  the  competency  needed  by 
most  employees,  that  of  characteristics  of  healthy  animals,  required 
^ ^ P61  cent  of  the  agricultural  employees  in  the  study. 

The  educational  level  desired  for  agricultural  employees 
by  their  employers  ranged  from  "less  than  high  school  graduate" 
through  "college  graduate"  with  "no  preference"  indicated  for  40 
per  cent  of  the  employees.  "High  school  graduate"  was  indicated  for 
29  per  cent  with  the  remaining  19  per  cent  desired  at  educational 
levels  beyond  high  school. 

For  employees  in  the  manager- foreman  cluster  the  desired 
educational  level  for  over  one-third  of  these  employees  was  indicated 
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as  “high  school  graduate"  while  approximately  one-half  were  desired 
at  educational  levels  beyond  high  school* 

Desired  educational  levels  for  employees  in  the  agricultural 
mechanization  cluster  "no  preference"  was  indicated  for  one-third  of 
the  employees,  "high  school  graduate"  for  over  one-fourth  and  another 
one-third  were  desired  in  the  combined  two  categories  "post  high 
school  technical"  and  "some  college"* 

,fNo  preference"  was  indicated  for  the  majority  of  employees 
in  the  agricultural  machinery  operation  and  irrigation  cluster  with 
approximately  one-fourth  desired  at  the  ,rhigh  school  graduate"  level 
and  "less  than  high  school  graduate"  indicated  for  most  others  in  the 
job  cluster. 

For  the  ornamental  horticulture  job  cluster  ^igh  school 
graduate"  was  indicated  as  the  desired  educational  levei  for  approxi- 
mately one-half  of  the  employees*  "Ho  preference  was  indicated  for 
approximately  one-fourth  and  one-fifth  were  desired  at  educational 
levels  beyond  high  school* 

Desired  educational  levels  indicated  for  employees  in  the 
livestock  cluster  showed  "no  preference"  for  40  per  cent  with  the 
remainder  approximately  evenly  divided  between  "less  than  high 
school  graduate",  ,fhigh  school  graduate",  and  the  combined  educational 
levels  beyond  higu  school* 

Mean  minimum  ages  at  which  employers  would  hire  persons  for 
individual  job  titles  ranged  from  17  to  29  years  with  minimum  ages 
generally  higher  for  managerial  and  professional  job  titles  thus 
reflecting  the  increased  responsibility  or  educational  requirements 
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for  these  job  titles.  For  job  titles  in  the  manager- foreman  cluster, 
mean  minimum  ages  for  entry  were  generally  several  years  above  those 
of  the  average  high  school  graduate.  Minimum  ages  for  those  in  the 
agricultural  mechanization  cluster  were  somewhat  lower,  however, 
they  were  consistent  with  the  educational  levels  desired  which  were 
largely  at  the  elvels  of  "high  school  graduate",  "post  high  school 
technical"  and  "some  college".  For  the  majority  of  job  titles  in 
the  agriculture!  machinery  operation  and  irrigation  cluster  mean 
minimum  ages  for  entry  of  18  and  19  years  were  indicated.  Mean 
minimum  ages  of  18  and  19  years  were  also  indicated  for  most  job 
titles  in  the  ornamental  horticulture  cluster  with  higher  minimums 
indicated  for  job  titles  at  the  professional  level.  Minimum  ages 
for  job  entry  in  the  livestock  cluster  also  reflected  differing 
educational  and  experience  levels  desired  with  means  ranging  from 
18  to  25  years. 

It  was  not  possible  to  arrive  at  definite  and  comparable 
salary  figures  for  each  agricultural  occupation  due  to  the  many 
different  patterns  of  non-cash  benefits  provided  employees  such  as 
housing  and  utilities  which  are  often  provided  as  well  as  medical 
insurance  and  other  benefits.  Based  upon  cash  salary  only,  salaries 
generally  increased  with  level  of  employment  with  mean  monthly  cash 
salaries  ranging  from  $250  for  grain  elevator  scalesman  to  $1,707 
for  veterinarians.  Generally,  salaries  increased  as  level  of  employ- 
ment increased  with  those  occupations  at  the  managerial  and  pro- 
fessional levels  showing  the  higher  mean  salaries  at  the  beginning, 
present  and  maximum  salary  levels. 
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Agricultural  employers  projected  an  over-all  increase  of 
6.6  per  cent  in  the  numbers  of  agricultural  employees  in  the  survey 
area  in  five  years.  The  greatest  percentage  projected  increase  in 
the  number  of  agricultural  employees  was  in  the  ornamental  horticul- 
ture job  cluster  with  a projected  five  year  increase  of  24.6  per 
cent.  Following  in  order  by  job  clusters  were:  agricultural 
mechanization,  agricultural  machinery  operation  and  irrigation, 
livestock  and  the  manager- foreman  cluster. 
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jteconmendationB  for  Planning  Educational  Programs 
in  Agriculture  for  the  Eastern  Part  of  Maricopa  County 


Based  upon  the  findings  of  this  study  and  insight  gained 
in  the  conduct  of  the  study,  the  following  recommendations  are 
offered  for  planning  educational  programs  consistent  with  the  agri- 
cultural employment  and  training  needs  for  employment  in  agricultural 
occupations  in  the  eastern  part  of  Maricopa  County. 

1.  It  is  recommended  that  a post-secondary  curriculum  in 
agricultural  business  management  be  offered  at  the  mid- 
management level  w<th  major  emphasis  in  the  areas  of 
field  crops  production,  agricultural  business  management 
and  agricultural  mechanization.  Data  from  this  study 
supproting  the  need  for  such  a curriculum  shows  that: 

a.  A "manager-foreman"  cluster  of  23  job  titles  was 
identified  in  which  926  persons  were  employed  who 
needed  extensive  competencies  in  the  areas  of  field 
crops  production,  agricultural  business  management  and 
agricultural  mechanization. 

b.  Employers  projected  a slight  increase  in  the  numbers 
of  persons  employed  within  the  next  five  years  in 
job  titles  in  the  manager- foreman  cluster. 

c.  The  majority  of  agricultural  employees  in  the  above 
job  cluster  were  employed  at  the  managerial  or  fore- 
man levels. 

d.  Approximately  one-half  of  the  employees  in  the  manager  - 
foreman  cluster  were  desired  with  education  beyond  the 
high  school  level. 
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e.  The  mean  minimum  ages  at  which  employers  would 
hire  persons  for  job  titles  in  t e mans ger- foreman 
cluster  were  generally  several  years  above  the  age 
of  the  average  high  school  graduate. 

2.  It  is  recommended  that  specialised  curricula  in  agricul- 
tural mechanization  be  offered  at  both  the  secondary  and 
post -secondary  levels. 

Emphasis  at  the  secondary  level  should  be  placed  upon 
the  areas  of  agricultural  mechanization  which  would 
provide  the  basic  information  and  skills  that  will 
complement  the  cluster  of  occupations  in  agricultural 
mechanization  as  shown  in  Table  4 of  this  study.  The 
secondary  program  should  act  as  a "feeder”  program  for 
more  specific  short-term  programs  at  the  post -secondary 
level,  A short-term  program  at  the  post-secondary  level 
should  be  initiated  to  train  farm  equipment  mechanics. 
Data  from  the  study  supporting  the  need  for  such  special- 
ized curricula  are: 

a.  An  ’’agricultural  mechanization”  cluster  of  eleven  job 
titles  was  identified  in  which  561  employees  needed 
extensive  competencies  only  in  one  or  more  areas  of 
agricultural  mechanization.  Nearly  one-half  of  the 
employees  in  the  agricultural  mechanization  job 
cluster  were  employed  in  the  job  title  of  farm  equip- 


ment mechanic. 
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b.  Employers  anticipated  an  increase  of  over  15  per 
cent  in  the  numbers  of  employees  in  the  agricultural 
mechanization  job  cluster  within  the  next  five  years. 

c.  The  desired  educational  levels  indicated  for  employees 
in  the  agricultural  mechanization  job  cluster  were: 
"high  school  graduate"  for  over  one-fourth  of  these 
employees,  one-third  at  the  combined  levels  of  "post 
high  school  technical"  and  "some  college"  and  "no 
preference"  for  another  one-third. 

d.  Mean  minimum  ages  at  which  employers  would  hire 
individuals  for  most  of  these  jobs,  however,  indicated 
that  employers  would  be  looking  for  persons  slightly 
older  than  the  average  high  school  graduate. 

3.  It  is  recommended  that  a specialized  curriculum  in 
ornamental  horticulture  be  offered  at  the  secondary 
level  to  provide  training  for  entry  level  jobs  in 
ornamental  horticulture.  Data  supporting  the  need  for 
such  a curriculum  shows  that: 

a.  An  ornamental  horticulture  cluster  of  job  titles  was 
identified  in  which  349  persons  were  employed  in 
eleven  job  titles  all  of  which  required  knowledge 
and  skill  in  the  area  of  horticulture. 

b.  Numbers  of  persons  to  be  employed  in  the  job  cluster 
five  years  in  the  future,  as  anticipated  by 
employers,  showed  the  highest  rate  of  increase 
(24.6  per  cent)  of  the  job  clusters  identified. 
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c.  "High  school  graduate1'  was  the  desired  educational 
level  indicated  for  approximately  one-half  the 
employees  in  the  ornamental  horticulture  job  cluster 
with  "no  preference"  indicated  for  approximately  one- 
fourth  and  educational  levels  beyond  high  school 
generally  indicated  only  for  those  job  titles  at  the 
professional  level. 

d.  Ages  of  18  and  19  years  were  shown  as  the  mean  minimum 
ages  at  which  employers  would  hire  employees  for  most 
job  titles  in  this  cluster. 

4.  It  is  recommended  that  a basic  secondary  curriculum  in 
vocational  agriculture  be  offered  providing  instruction 
in  broad  areas  of  agricultural  knowledges  and  skills 
needed  by  the  greatest  numbers  of  agricultural  employees. 
Such  a curriculum  should  be  designed  to  provide  basic 
competencies  needed  to  pursue  specialized  instructional 
programs  in  agriculture  at  the  secondary  and  post  secondary 
levels  or  to  enter  employment  in  one  of  the  many  agricul- 
tural job  titles  for  which  a high  school  education  is 
desired.  Emphasis  of  such  a program  should  be  placed 
upon  those  areas  of  competency  in  agricultural  mechaniza- 
tion, agricultural  business  management  and  plant  science 
which  are  needed  by  the  greatest  numbers  of  agricultural 
employees.  Data  in  support  of  such  a program  and  emphasis 
are: 
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a*  Competencies  needed  by  the  greatest  numbers  of 

i 

agricultural  employees  were  competencies  in  the 
several  areas  of  agricultural  mechanization,  field 
crops  production,  and  agricultural  business  management, 
b.  The  desired  educational  level  of  high  school  graduate 
was  indicated  for  29  per  cent  of  all  agricultural 
employees  in  the  survey  with  educational  levels 
beyond  high  school  indicated  for  19  per  cent. 

5.  It  is  recommended  that  a specialized  short-te^m  instruc- 
tional program  be  initiated  at  the  secondary  level  for 
training  in  agricultural  machinery  operation  and  mainten- 
ance and  irrigation  skills.  The  program  should  be  designed 
to  provide  entry  level  skills  to  those  young  persons  who, 
because  of  lack  of  interest,  limited  ability,  or  other 

4 

factors,  are  not  likely  to  complete  the  regular  high 
school  program.  Data  from  the  study  supporting  the  need 
for  such  a program  are: 

a.  Nearly  one-half  of  all  agricultural  employees  j 

Identified  in  this  study  as  needing  knowledge  and 
skill  in  agriculture  were  employed  in  job  titles  in 
the  agricultural  machinery  operation  and  irrigation 
cluster. 

b.  Employers  projected  the  greatest  increase  in  numbers 
employed  within  the  next  five  years  to  be  in  the 
agricultural  machinery  operation  and  irrigation 
cluster  even  though  the  percentage  increase  would  be 
relatively  low. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  ARIZONA 
Department  of  Agricultural  Education 
CONFIDENTIAL 


Types  of  employment  of  persons  engaged  in  agricultural  occupations  in  selected  areas  of 
Arizona, 

Interviewer  Date  of  Interview 

FORM  I -A 


I.  Business  or  service  __ 

A,  Name  of  business  or  service  

B,  Person  interviewed  

C,  Position  

D,  Estimated  per  cent  gross  income  that  is  agriculturally  oriented. 

Per  cent  

E,  Major  agricultural  products  and/or  functions  of  business  or  service, 

II,  Number  of  employees  in  this  business  or  service  - (total  number) 

For  employees  needing  competencies  in  agriculture,  complete  the  following: 


Number  of  Employees 

A,  Existing  job  titles:  Full-time  Part-time  Five  years  ago  Five  years  from  now 

1.  

2,  “ ~~  ~ “ * 

3 . ~ — ——  ~ — 

4.  

5,  ' ~ ~ 

6,  — 

7.  

8.  ~ 

B.  Anticipated  new  job  titles:  Full-time  Part-time  Five  years  from  new 

1. 

2, ~ ~ 

Fill  out  a separate  Form  II  for  each  job  title  listed  above  which  is  not  on  the  iob  title 
list. 

Complete  the  back  of  this  form  Tor  all  job  titles  listed  above  which  are  on  the  iob  title 
list.  *.  v 

III,  Company  willingness  to  participate  in  school-employer  educational  program,  (Check  all 
that  apply) 

!•  Permit  students  to  visit  and  observe  operations. 

2.  Employ  students  on  part-time  basis  during  school  year  and  during  vacation 

periods. 

3.  Participate  in  a student's  work  experience  a few  hours  a day. 

4.  Work  with  school  personnel  in  outlining  an  educational  program  which  would 

help  prepare  students  for  an  agricultural  occupation. 

3,  Release  key  employees  to  assist  the  teacher  in  providing  instruction. 

6.  Not  willing. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  ARI20NA 
Department  of  Agricultural  Education 
CONFIDENTIAL 

Pre -Employment  and  Continuing  Education  Needs  of  Persons  Engaged  in  Agricultural 
Occupations  in  Selected  Areas  of  Arizona. 

Interviewer  Date  of  Interview 

FORM  II  - A 

I.  Name  and  address  of  firm  


II.  Job  Title  

III.  Number  of  workers  in  this  job  title:  Full-time  Part-time  Total 

IV.  Average  age  . Is  there  an  age  requirement  for  this  job?  No  Yes 

Minimum  for  entry  , Maximum  for  entry 

V.  Activities  and  duties  of  persons  with  this  job  title  


VI. 


Agricultural  areas  with  which  worker  must  possess  knowledge  and  skills  to  do 
the  job: 

Animal  Science:  Check  Abilities  Needed  to 

* Perform  This  Job: 

1.  Breeding  Farm  Animals  

A.  Genetics  

B.  Reproductive  morphology  

C.  Diseases  

D.  Breeding  problems  

E.  Artificial  insemination  

F.  Breeding  skills  

G.  Selection  of  breeding  stock 

2.  Livestock  Feeding  and  Nutrition 

A.  Body  process  of  nutrition  

B.  Food  nutrients  and  their  sources  

C.  Ration  formulation  

D.  Feeding  systems 
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Check  Abilities  Needed  To 
Perform  This  Job: 

3.  Animal  Sanitation,  Disease  and  Parasite  Control 

A.  Characteristics  of  healthy  animals 

B.  Symptoms  of  common  diseases  and  parasites 

C.  Treatment  of  common  diseases  and  parasites 

D.  Environmental  conditions  conducive  to  good  health 

4.  Housing  and  Equipment 

A.  Maintenance  of  equipment,  corrals,  and  fences  

B.  Construction  of  equipment  and  housing 

C.  Design  and  construction 

5.  Management  of  livestock  operation 

6.  Processing  of  livestock  products  (neat,  milk,  wool,  etc.)  

7.  Marketing  of  livestock  products  (meat,  milk,  wool,  eggs)  

8.  Livestock  handling 


Plant  Science: 


1*  Ornamental  Horticulture 


A.  Plant  propagation 


B«  Greenhouse  management 

C.  Soils  and  fertilizations,  water,  etc. 

D.  Control  of  insects 

E.  Control  of  diseases 

F.  Control  of  weeds 

G.  Marketing  and  management 

H.  Turf  management 

2,  Field  Crop  Production  (include  vegetable  6c  fruit  Prod.) 

A.  Plant  propagation,  seed  production 

B.  Plant  growth 

C.  Control  of  insects 


D.  Control  of  diseases 
2.  Control  of  weeds 

F.  Soils 

G.  Fertilization 

H.  Irrigation 

I.  Marketing  and  management 
3.  Forestry 

A.  Establishing  a stand 

B.  Managing  a stand 


Check  Abilities  Ifeeded  To 
— Perform  This  Job: 
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C.  Fire  Control 

D.  Control  of  diseases  and  insects 

E.  Harvesting 

F.  Marketing 

G.  Pulp  wood  production 


Agricultural  Business  Management  and  Marketing! 


A.  Records  and  accounts 

B.  Budgeting  and  analysis 

C.  Agricultural  financing,  credit  and  insurance 

D.  Farm  organization  and  planning 

E . Labor  management 

F . Marketing  problems  and  practices 

G.  Agricultural  policy 

H.  Agricultural  and  related  price  analysis 
!•  Cooperative  and  business  organization 
J.  Mechanization  systems 

Agricultural  Mechanics  Area: 


1. 


2. 


3. 


Agricultural  Power  and  Machinery 

A.  Tractors,  wheel 

B.  Crawler  tractors 

C.  Primary  tillage  equipment 

D.  Cultivating  equipment 

E.  Harvesting  equipment 

F.  Small  gasoline  engines 

G.  Materials  handling  equipment 
Agricultural  Electrification 

A.  Wiring 

B.  Motors,  maintenance  and  repair 
Soil  and  Water  Management 

A.  Land  measurement 

B.  Surveying  and  leveling 

C.  Irrigation  systems 

D.  Pump  maintenance 

E.  Soil  testing 

F.  Irrigation  structures 

G.  Water  measuren^nt 

H.  Efficient  water  use 


Operation 
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Daily  Care  & Repair  & 
Maintenance  Adjusting 


Overhaul 
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Check  Abilities  Needed  To 
Perform  This  Job: 


4.  Agricultural  Building  and  Conveniences 
A sign  of  structures 

b.  3truction 

C.  Maintenance  and  repair 

D.  Water  systems 

5.  Basic  Agricultural  Shop  Skills 

A.  Arc  welding 

B.  Acetylene  welding 

C.  Plumbing 

D.  Hot  and  cold  metal 

E.  Carpentry 


Merchandising; 

A.  Warehousing 

B.  Sales 

C.  Inventorying 

D.  Handling  cash  - cash  register 

E.  Advising  customers 

F.  Using  invoices 

G.  Handling  customer  accounts 

H.  Dispatching,  consigning,  and  packaging  of  materials  

I.  Routing  and  delivering 

J.  Use  of  catalogues  and  ordering 

K.  Preparing  displays  and  advertising 

VII.  Educational  level  required  for  job  title  (Check  only  one) 

1.  No  requirement 

2.  Less  than  high  school  graduate 

3.  High  school  graduate 

4.  Post  high  school  technical  education 

* 5.  Some  college 

6.  College  degree:  Baccalaureate  .Master's  , Doctorate 

VIII.  Residential  background  preferred:  Farm No  preference 

IX.  Farm  Experience:  Needed Not  needed  

X.  Experience  desired  to  enter  this  job  title:  


Wage  or  salary  per  month: 

^ginning  . _Maximum 


Present 
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FOREWORD 


This  study  is  one  of  a series  of  studies  being  conducted  by  the 
Department  of  Agricultural  Education,  University  of  Arizona,  in  order  to 
obtain  a comprehensive  analysis  of  the  total  field  of  agricultural  occupa- 
tions in  Arizona.  Both  on-farm  and  olf-farm  agricultural  occupations  are 
being  studied  to  determine  employment  opportunities  and  training  needs  in 
the  broad  spectrum  of  agricultural  occupations. 

The  types  of  data  presented  herein  provide  a necessary  basis  for  the 
planning  of  vocational  agriculture  programs  on  area  and  state  bases. 

Data  collection  instruments  and  interview  procedures  utilized  in 
this  study  were  developed  and  tested  by  Arizona  vocational  agriculture 
teachers,  John  McKee  and  Ronald  Wolhart, 

The  following  vocational  agriculture  teachers  identified  the  popula- 
tion for  the  study  within  each  of  their  respective  school  districts  and 
assisted  with  the  coordination  and  conduct  of  the  interviews  in  the  field: 

Agua  Fria  Union  High  School  - Willard  Barney  and  Ismael  Gonzalez 

Dysart  High  School  - James  Watkins 

Glendale  High  School  - Dean  Merrell 

Peoria  High  School  - James  Brown 

Tolleson  High  School  - Tim  Vensel 

Washington  High  School  - Richard  Meder  and  Robert  McNabb 

The  following  agriculture  teachers  of  Glendale  Community  College 
assisted  in  the  identification  of  th^  survey  population  outside  the  above 
high  school  districts,  assisted  with  the  conduct  of  interviews  in  the  field, 
and  assisted  in  the  overall  coordination  among  the  several  high  school 
districts  participating  in  this  study; 

Clair  Decker 

Charles  Van  Meter 


James  B.  Hamilton 
Project  Leader 

Department  of  Agricultural  Education 
University  of  Arizona 
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occupational  opportunities  and  training 

NEEDS  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  EMPLOYMENT  IN 
SELECTED  AREAS  OF  ARIZONA 

Western  Part  of  the  Salt  River  Valley 


Introduction 

American  agriculture  is  undergoing  change  at  a rapid  pace 
changes  brought  about  by  technological  advances,  automation,  varying 
labor  and  social  patterns,  and  shifting  occupational  opportunities. 

These  changes  are  resulting  in  fewer  producers  of  agricultural 
products  because  of  larger  units  of  operation  and  higher  degrees  of 
specialization  on  the  part  of  producers.  These  trends  in  size  and 
specialization  are  accompanied  by  increased  demands  by  the  producer 
for  more  highly  developed  agricultural  services  by  off-farm  agricul- 
tural  businesses. 

The  changing  agricultural  and  socio-economic  conditions  have 
strong  implications  for  the  types  of  training  which  are  to  be  provided 
by  the  instructional  programs  of  vocational  agriculture  at  the  high 

school  and  post-high  school  level. 

Vocational  agriculture  programs  directed  only  toward  preparation 
of  youth  to  enter  farming  or  ranching  as  owner-operators  or  managers 
are  not  adequate  for  the  present-day  needs  of  agriculture.  Vocational 
opportunities  in  agriculture  now  encompass  many  occupations  in 
addition  to  farming  and  ranching. 

The  need  for  a broadened  concept  of  vocational  agriculture  has 
been  recognized.  The  Vocational  Act  of  1963  and  the  1968  amendments 
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to  the  Act  provide  that  federal  funds  are  to  be  used  to  support 
vocational  agriculture  programs  that  prepare  students  for  any  occupa- 
tion in  which  knowledge  and  skill  in  agriculture  is  needed.  What 
has  not  taken  place,  however,  is  the  development  of  instructional 
programs  in  vocational  agriculture  to  fit  this  broader  concept  of 
agriculture. 

This  study  is  one  of  a series  of  studies  being  conducted  by 
the  Department  of  Agricultural  Education,  University  of  Arizona,  in 
order  to  obtain  a comprehensive  analysis  of  vocational  agriculture 
training  needs  for  the  State  of  Arizona. 

Purpose  of  the  Project 

The  purpose  of  the  project  was  to  determine  the  occupational 
opportunities  and  agricultural  training  needed  for  agricultural 
employment  in  the  western  part  of  the  Salt  River  Valley,  as  the  basis 
upon  which  to  make  recoumendations  for  educational  programs  in  agricul- 
ture to  meet  expanded  educational  needs  for  agricultural  students  in 
this  area. 

Specific  Objectives  of  the  Project 

The  following  specific  objectives  were  identified  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  development  of  the  study: 

1.  Determine  the  number  and  types  of  agricultural  businesses 
in  tfte^western  part  of  the  Salt  River  Valley  who  employ 
persons  requiring  knowledge  and  skill  in  agriculture. 
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2.  Determine  the  number  of  persons  employed,  by  job  title, 
requiring  knowledge  and  skill  in  agriculture  in  each 
type  of  agricultural  business  in  the  western  part  of 
the  Salt  River  Valley. 

3.  Determine  agricultural  knowledge  and  skills  needed 
for  clusters  of  occupations  identified  in  the  western 
part  of  the  Salt  River  Valley. 

4.  Make  recommendations  for  planning  and  conducting  educa- 
tional  programs  in  agriculture  to  meet  the  expanded 
educational  needs  of  agricultural  students  in  the  western 
part  of  the  Salt  River  Valley. 


Delimitations 


1.  The  population  of  this  study  was  delimited  to  those 
businesses  and  producers  which  because  of  name,  products 
handled,  or  services  provided,  were  judged  to  employ 
persons  requiring  knowledge  or  skill  in  agriculture. 

2.  The  study  was  delimited  to  those  businesses  and  producers 
whose  headquarters  were  within  the  boundaries  of  that 
portion  of  Maricopa  County  lying  west  of  a north-south 
line  coinciding  with  Central  Avenue  in  Phoenix,  Arizona 
and  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  western  boundaries  of  the 
Dysart  and  Agua  Pria  high  school  districts. 


Definitions 


Agricultural  businesses  and  producers  - those  firms  which  were 
found  to  employ  full-time  one  or  more  persons  who  needed  agri- 
cultural knowledge  or  skill  for  performance  of  their  duties. 

Agricultural  employee  - an  employee  who,  in  order  to  perform 
the  duties  of  his  occupation,  must  possess  knowledge  or  skill 
which  requires  training  and/or  experience  in  one  or  more  of  the 
following  areas:  animal  science,  plant  science,  agricultural 
business  management  and  marketing,  or  agricultural  mechanization. 

Part-time  agricultural  employees  - agricultural  employees  who 
are  not  regularly  employed  by  an  agricultural  business  or 
producer  throughout  the  entire  year. 

Full-tune  agricultural  employees  - agricultural  employees  who 
are  regularly  employed  by  an  agricultural  business  or  producer 
throughout  the  entire  year. 
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Agricultural  training  needs  - agricultural  knowledge  and 
skills  which  employers  deemed  necessary  for  employees  to 
possess  in  order  to  adequately  carry  out  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  their  occupation.  The  terms  "agricul- 
tural competencies"  and  "agricultural  knowledge  and  skills" 
are  used  interchangeably  throughout  this  study. 

Importance  of  the  Project 

leathers  of  vocational  agriculture  are  aware  that  rapid 
changes  in  agriculture  are  taking  place  and  that  opportunities  for 
high  school  graduates  to  gain  entrance  into  production  agriculture 
are  limited.  The  "State  Summary  of  Final  Reports"  for  the  1969  calen- 
dar year  showing  income  received  by  students  enrolled  in  high  school 
vocational  agriculture  in  Arizona  reflects  the  growing  opportunities 
in  agriculture  other  than  production  projects  on  the  home  farm.  This 
report  shows  $491,621  earned  through  productive  enterprises  cf  students 

and  $894,808  earned  through  other  agricultural  occupational  experience 
1 

programs . 

In  order  to  plan  vocational  agriculture  programs  that  will 
meet  the  needs  of  prospective  employees  in  the  broad  spectrum  of 
agricultural  occupations,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  what  the  occu- 
pations are,  where  they  exist,  and  what  agricultural  knowledge  and 
skills  are  needed  for  entrance  into  these  agricultural  occupations. 
These  basic  data  are  needed  in  order  to  determine  what  educational 

programs  in  agriculture  should  be  offered.  Once  these  basic  data 

» 

are  obtained,  then  in-depth  occupational  analyses  should  be  carried 
out  for  each  of  the  major  agricultural  occupations  identified  in 


1.  "State  Summary  of  Pinal  Reports,  1969  Calendar  year". 
State  Department  of  Vocational  Education,  Phoenix,  Mimeograpn. 
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order  to  select  specific  subject  matter  to  be  included  in  the  train- 
ing  programs. 

Previous  Related  Studies 

Several  state-wide  studies  and  surveys  encompassing  smaller 
areas  have  been  conducted  recently  which  were  concerned  with  identi- 
fying types  of  non-farm  agricultural  employment,  numbers  of  employees, 
and  educational  requirements  and  needs  for  these  jobs.  Such  a state- 
wide study  has  not  been  conducted  in  Arizona.  Host  of  the  research  of 
this  nature  has  not  been  concerned  with  total  agricultural  employment 
opportunities  - both  on-farm  and  off-farm  employment. 

Recent  state-wide  studies  in  off-farm  employment  opportunities 
were  conducted  by  Raker  in  Alabama  (1965),  Brum  in  Ohio  (1965), 

Langdon  in  Michigan  (1965),  Warmbrod  in  Illinois  (1966),  Loreen  in 
Washington  (1967),  Judge  in  Massachusetts  (1965),  Griffin  in  Missouri 
(1964),  Cushman  in  New  York  (1965),  Christensen  in  Nevada  (1967), 
and  Gadda  and  Pollman  in  South  Dakota  (1969), 

Numerous  other  surveys  of  this  nature  have  been  completed  in 
these  and  other  states  on  less  than  a state-wide  basis. 

One  recent  study  was  conducted  by  Neel  (1968)  in  which  he 
studied  only  the  on-farm  agricultural  employment  in  western  Kentucky. 

Wag ley  (1964)  studying  off-farm  agricultural  occupations  in 
Yuma  County,  Arizona,  found  a definite  and  growing  need  for  training 
in  these  occupations.  Most  of  the  sales  and  service  firms  identified 
by  Wagley  were  of  recent  origin  and  all  of  these  agricultural  businesses 
planned  both  immediate  and  long-time  increases  in  their  numbers  of 
employees . 
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Of  the  research  identified  relating  to  the  problem,  little 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  on-farm  employment  opportunities  in 
such  jobs  as  equipment  operators,  equipment  repair  and  maintenance, 
irrigators,  managers  and  foremen,  nor  have  the  studies  been  conducted 
in  states  In  which  large  conmercial  fanning  makes  up  such  a large 
segment  of  the  agricultural  industry  as  is  the  case  in  Arizona.  A 
study  of  agricultural  occupations  in  Pinal  County,  Arizona  was 
completed  by  Hamilton  (1970)  in  which  both  off-farm  and  on-farm 
agricultural  occupations  were  studied.  The  Pinal  County  study  and 
this  study  are  parts  of  a series  of  agricultural  occupations  studies 
being  conducted  to  obtain  a comprehensive  analysis  of  vocational 
agriculture  training  needs  for  the  State  of  Arizona. 


Procedures 

Identification  of  the  Population  - Identification  of  the 
agricultural  businesses  and  producers  within  the  western  part  of  the 
Salt  River  Valley  was  accomplished  by  the  vocational  agriculture 
teachers  in  each  of  the  six  high  schools  within  the  survey  area 
which  conduct  vocational  agriculture  programs  and  the  agriculture 
teachers  at  Glendale  Community  College.  The  high  school  districts 
participating  in  the  study  were:  Agua  Fria,  Dysart,  Glendale,  Peoria* 
Tolleson  and  Washington. 

The  vocational  agriculture  teachers  in  these  schools  compiled 
master  lists  of  agricultural  businesses  and  producers  for  their  high 
school  districts  using  th£  telephone  directory  and  lists  of  producers 
from  the  ASCS  office.  The  agriculture  teachers  of  Glendale  Community 
College  served  in  coordinating  the  surveys  in  each  of  the  high  school 
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districts  in  developing  the  master  population  list  for  the  entire  survey 
area,  and  in  coordinating  the  surveys  of  the  study  area  lying  outside 
the  six  high  school  districts  participating  in  the  survey. 

All  producers  and  firms  which  were  of  an  obvious  agricultural 
nature  due  to  name,  products  handled,  or  services  offered  were  included. 
These  master  lists  of  agricultural  businesses  and  producers  were  then 
modified  after  review  by  personnel  of  the  county  extension  service > 
local  businesses  dealing  with  farmers  and  ranchers*  community  offi- 
cials, and  long-time  residents  of  the  area.  The  geographic  area  of 
Maricopa  County  included  in  the  study  is  shown  in  Figure  1. 

Method  of  Data  Collection  - Data  pertaining  to  the  numbers  of 
employees,  occupations  requiring  knowledge  or  skill  in  agriculture, 
and  the  subject  areas  of  training  needed  for  each  agricultural  occu- 
pation were  obtained  by  means  of  personal  interviews  with  representa- 
tives of  each  of  the  agricultural  businesses  identified  in  each  of  the 
six  high  school  districts  and  the  remaining  survey  area  included  in  the 
study.  As  interviews  were  wcheduled  it  was  requested  that  the  individual 
to  be  interviewed  in  each  firm  be  the  person  with  the  responsibility 
for  hiring  employees  for  the  firm.  These  interviews  were  conducted  by 
the  vocational  agriculture  teachers  and  other  interviewers  from  the 
University  of  Arizona,  using  Form  I and  Form  II,  found  in  the  appendix* 
Some  Interviews  were  conducted  during  the  months  of  1968  and  1969  by  the 
agriculture  teachers  of  Glendale  Community  College,  however,  the  majority 
of  surveys  were  conducted  during  the  calendar  year  1970. 
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Interview  Procedures  - All  agricultural  businesses  and 
producers  included  in  the  study  were  contacted  by  letter  approximately 
two  weeks  prior  to  the  interviews  to  acquaint  them  with  the  purposes 
of  the  study  and  to  solicit  their  participation  and  cooperation  in 
the  study.  In  most  cases  appointments  were  arranged  by  telephone  each 
day  to  schedule  interviews  for  the  following  day. 

Treatment  of  Data  - Data  were  summarized  by  grouping  businesses 
and  producers  into  similar  occupational  areas.  Occupational  areas 
used  were  adapted  from  those  suggested  by  the  National  Center  for 
Vocational  and  Technical  Education.  However,  it  was  necessary  to 
add  four  areas  to  include  production  agriculture. 

It  should  be  noted  that  data  collected  under  part  III  of 
interview  Form  I was  intended  primarily  for  the  use  of  teachers  and 
administrators  in  local  programs  of  vocational  agriculture  and  is, 
therefore,  not  Included  in  this  report. 


Agricultural  Businesses.  Producers,  and  Employees 
The  numbers  of  agricultural  businesses  and  producers  identi- 
fied in  the  western  part  of  the  Salt  River  Valley  are  shown  in  Table  1 
grouped  by  occupational  areas.  There  were  a total  of  408  agricultural 
businesses  and  producers  surveyed  in  the  twelve  occupational  rreas 
listed.  A total  of  3708  agricultural  employees  were  employed  by  the 
364  businesses  identified. 

Of  this  total  number  of  agricultural  employees  3335  were 
employed  full-time.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  figure  represents 
all  levels  of  agricultural  employment  and  is  limited  to  those 
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TABLE  I 

EMPLOYMENT  IN  AGRICULTURAL  OCCUPATIONS  BY  OCCUPATIONAL  AREA  AND 
TYPE  OF  BUSINESS  IN  THE  WESTERN  PART  OF  THE  SALT  RIVER  VALLEY 


Occupational  Areas  and  Number  of 

Types  of  Businesses  Businesses 

Surveyed 


Crop  Production  Only:  132 

(Farms  producing  field  or 
vegetable  crops) 

Ornamental  Horticulture:  57 

(Businesses  engaged  in  the 
production,  sales  or  maintenance 
of  plants,  shrubs  or  turf) 


Agricultural  Processing;  27 

(Cotton  gins,  seed  delinting, 
packing  houseB,  etc.) 

Farm  Service;  32 

(Custom  tillage,  harvesting, 
fertilizing,  insect  control,  etc.) 

Livestock  Production  Only:  48 

(Ranches  and  feedlots  not  engaged 
in  crop  production) 

Livestock  and  Crops  Production;  43 

(Farms  engaged  in  the  production  of 
both  crops  and  livestock 

Farm  Supply;  23 

(Sales  of  feed,  seed,  fertilizers, 
Agricultural  chemicals,  livestock 
supplies,  etc.) 


Agricultural  Machinery  Sales  & Service:  12 
(Businesses  which  sell,  repair,  or 
maintain  agricultural  equipment) 

Agricultural  Service:  24 

(Professional  Agriculturalists) 

Agricultural  Finance;  8 

(Businesses  whose  function  is  to 
supply  operational  and  capital 
financing  to  agricultural  producers) 


Number  of  Employees 
Needing  Knowledge  or 
Skill  In  Agriculture* 
Full  Part 

Time  Time  Total 

1299  73  1372 

427  195  622 

331  13  349 

300  29  329 

310  18  328 

299  13  312 

152  4 156 

94  11  105 

88  12  100 

16  - 16 
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TABLE  I (Continued) 


Number  of  Employees 

Occupational  Areas  and 

Number  of 

Need  in;*.  Knowledge  or 

Types  of  Businesses 

Businesses 

Skill  in  Agriculture* 

Surveyed 

Full  Part 

Time  Time  Total 

Citrus  Production;  1 11-11 

(Farms  engaged  in  the  production 
of  citrus  only) 


Agricultural  Research; 

(Businesses  whose  function  is 
the  improvement  of  crops  or 
livestock  through  research) 


408  3,3:5  373  3,708 


* it  should  be  noted  that,  as  defined  in  this  study,  agricultural 
employees  are  limited  to  those  employees  needing  knowledge  or  skill  in 
agriculture  to  perform  the  duties  and  functions  of  their  respective 
occupations. 
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employees  needing  knowledge  or  skill  in  agriculture  to  perform  the 
duties  and  functions  of  their  respective  occupations.  Several 
hundred  part-time  workers  who  engage  in  production  line  work  in  the 
harvesting,  handling  and  processing  of  farm  products  were  not  included 
in  the  data  presented  in  Table  1.  These  harvest  and  labor  crews 
require  little  or  no  knowledge  or  skills  in  the  area  of  agriculture 
for  which  prior  training  and/or  experience  are  needed.  Some  of  these 
workers  were  residents  of  the  county;  however,  a large  percentage 
were  migratory  workers. 

It  may  be  seen  from  the  data  presented  in  Table  1 that  upon 
the  basis  of  numbers  of  businesses  and  numbers  of  agricultural  employees, 
the  area  of  "crop  production  only"  accounted  for  over  one-third  of 
the  full-time  agricultural  employment  in  the  western  part  of  th*  Salt 
River  Valley.  One  hundred  thirty-two  or  32  per  cent  of  the  408 
agricultural  businesses  identified  concerned  themselves  with  "crop 
production  only"  and  1299  or  39  per  cent  of  the  3708  total  full-time 
agricultural  employees  in  the  survey  area  were  employed  in  the  area 
of  "crop  production  only". 

Employment  in  the  area  of  "crop  production  only"  although 
accounting  for  but  one-third  of  the  total  agricultural  employment 
had  over  twice  the  number  of  employees  as  the  next  highest  area, 
that  of  "ornamental  horticulture". 

In  making  a comparison  of  numbers  of  employees  engaged  in 
production  agriculture  vs  other  areas  of  agriculture  it  may  be  noted 
that  agricultural  employment  in  the  four  production  areas,  "crop 
production  only",  "livestock  production  only",  "livestock  and  crop 
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production"  and  "citrus  production"  combined  make  up  a group  of  2023 
employees  accounting  for  54  per  cent  of  the  agricultural  employment 
in  the  survey.  It  might  also  be  noted  that  the  numbers  of  businesses 
surveyed  in  these  four  production  areas,  224  represented  54.9  per 
cent  of  the  408  agricultural  businesses  surveyed.  In  considering 
both  numbers  of  employees  and  numbers  of  businesses  there  was  a 
relationship  of  approximately  six  in  production  agriculture  to  five 
in  off-farm  agriculture. 


Agricultural  Employment  by  Job  Title 

In  order  to  present  a more  detailed  picture  of  agricultural 
employment  in  the  western  part  of  the  Salt  River  Valley  it  was  necessary 
to  investigate  specialization  and  levels  of  employment  within  each  of 
the  occupational  areas.  Table  2 shows  the  numbers  of  agricultural 
employees  by  job  title  in  each  of  the  twelve  occupational  areas.  It 
may  be  noted  that  there  were  several  different  agricultural  job  titles 
in  each  of  the  occupational  areas  with  the  exception  of  "agricultural 
finance".  Numbers  of  different  agricultural  job  titles  in  an  area 
ranged  as  high  as  thirty-seven  different  job  titles  which  are  shown 
in  each  of  the  areas  of  "agricultural  processing"  and  "livestock 
production  only". 

In  some  cases  a single  K;b  title  accounted  for  a relatively 
large  share  of  the  total  employment  in  an  occupational  area.  The 
job  title  of  "general  farmhand"  accounted  for  one- third  of  the  employ- 
ment in  the  occupational  area  of  "crop  production  only".  In  the 
occupational  area  "agricultural  machinery  sales  and  service"  the 
job  title  of  "farm  equipment  mechanic"  accounted  for  over  one-third 
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TABLE  2 

EMPLOYMENT  IN  AGRICULTURAL  OCCUPATIONS  BY  OCCUPATIONAL  AREA 
AND  JOB  TITLE  IN  THE  WESTERN  PART  OF  THE  SALT  RIVER  VALLEY 


D.O.T. 

No. 

Occupational  Areas 
and  Job  Titles 

Number 

Knowledge 

Full-time 

•if  Employees  Needing 
or  Skill  in  Agriculture* 
Part-time  Total 

421.883 

Crop  Production  Only: 
General  Farmhand 

451 

20 

471 

422.887 

Irrigator 

217 

31 

248 

409.883 

Wheel  Tractor  Operator 

205 

9 

214 

429.131 

General  Farm  Foreman 

167 

1 

168 

421.181 

Farm  Owner-Manager 

109 

6 

115 

524.281 

Farm  Equipment  Mechanic 

38 

2 

40 

409.168 

Farm  Manager 

26 

1 

27 

422.137 

Irrigation  Foreman 

21 

- 

21 

403.883 

Vegetable  Foreman 

13 

1 

14 

409.883 

Harvest  Machine  Operator 

9 

2 

11 

409.137 

Harvest  Crew  Leader 

9 

- 

9 

- 

Farm  Equipment  Foreman 

8 

• 

8 

261.158 

Commission  Man,  Agriculture  Produce  4 

- 

4 

891.138 

Farm  Equipment  Shop  Foreman 

4 

- 

4 

624.281 

Farm  Equipment  Serviceman 

3 

- 

3 

906.883 

Truck  Driver 

3 

- 

3 

- 

Ag.  Processing  Manager 

2 

- 

2 

040.081 

Agronomist 

2 

- 

2 

421.883 

Field  Hand  Laborer 

2 

- 

n 

t 

- 

Field  Superintendent 

2 

• 

2 

163.118 

Sales  Manager 

2 

- 

2 

409.883 

Crawler  Tractor  Operator 

1 

- 

1 

169.168 

Office  Manager 

1 

- 

1 

Sub-totals 

1,299 

73 

1,372 

406.887 

Ornamental  Horticulture: 
Nursery  Worker 

39 

156 

195 

407.884 

Groundskeeper 

113 

- 

113 

407.181 

Landscape  Gardener 

52 

- 

52 

- 

Nursery  Salesman 

35 

6 

41 

407.883 

Laborer,  Golf  Course 

37 

- 

37 

406.168 

Nurseryman 

32 

- 

32 

406.000 

Plant  propagator 

- 

30 

30 

407.137 

Greenskeeper 

24 

- 

24 

906.883 

Truck  Driver 

23 

- 

23 

407.134 

Park  Foreman 

18 

- 

18 

- 

Florist 

8 

1 

9 

922.887 

Warehouseman 

7 

- 

7 

- 

Greenhouse  Manager 

6 

- 

6 

407.138 

Superintendent,  Greens 

6 

- 

6 

409.883 

Wheel  Tractor  Operator  i 

6 

- 

6 

2862 
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TABLE  2 (Continued) 


D.O.T. 

No. 

Occupational  Areas 
and  Job  Titles 

Number  of 
Knowledge  or 
Full-time 

Employees  Needing 
Skill  in  Agriculture 
Part-time  Total 

624.281 

Farm  Equipment  Mechanic 

4 

4 

- 

Greenhouse  Designer 

3 

1 

4 

422.887 

Irrigator 

3 

- 

3 

Nursery  Deliveryman 

3 

- 

3 

404.884 

Tree  Pruner 

3 

- 

3 

040.081 

Crop  Research  Scientist 

1 

- 

1 

025.288 

Hydrographer 

1 

- 

1 

019.081 

Landscape  Architect 

1 

- 

1 

- 

Parks  Supervisor 

1 

- 

1 

163.118 

Sales  Manager 

- 

1 

1 

929.138 

Warehouse  Superintendent 

1 

- 

1 

622 

Sub-totals 

427 

195 

461.885 

Agricultural  processing: 
Ginner 

36 

4 

40 

525.381 

Butcher 

38 

- 

38 

906.883 

Truck  Driver 

29 

5 

34 

920.132 

Ag.  Processing  Foreman-Packaging 
Foreman 

26 

- 

26 

461.000 

Gin  Manager 

26 

- 

26 

- 

Plant  Employees 

21 

- 

21 

- 

Ag.  Processing  Manager 

19 

- 

19 

520.885 

Feedmiil  Operator 

18 

- 

18 

422.887 

Irrigator 

14 

- 

14 

409.883 

Wheel  Tractor  Operator 

11 

- 

11 

162.158 

Livestock  Buyer 

9 

- 

9 

461.000 

Assistant  Gin  Manager 

6 

1 

7 

525.387 

Meat  Grader 

7 

- 

7 

466.887 

Cattle  Feeder 

6 

- 

6 

316.884 

Meat  Cutcer 

6 

- 

6 

525.131 

Packing  House  Manager 

6 

- 

6 

929.885 

Press  Man 

3 

3 

6 

624.281 

Farm  Equipment  Mechanic 

5 

- 

5 

411.181 

Milker 

5 

- 

5 

- 

Agricultural  Processing  Field  Man  4 

- 

4 

- 

Dairyman 

3 

1 

4 

529.132 

Feedmiil  Foreman 

4 

— 

4 

262.358 

Feed  Salesman 

4 

- 

4 

429.131 

General  Farm  Foreman 

4 

- 

4 

409.883 

Harvest  Machine  Operator 

4 

- 

4 

421.883 

General  Farmhand 

3 

- 

3 

219.388 

Gin  Clerk 

2 

1 

3 

920.887 

Packer,  Agriculture  Produce 

3 

- 

3 

- 

Feedlot  Manager 

2 

- 

2 

- 

Feedmiil  Maintenance  Man 

2 

- 

2 

910.137 

Yard  Man 

- 

2 

2 

- 

Assistant  Gin  Superintendent 

- 

1 

1 

J5863 
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TABLE  2 (Continued) 


Number  of  Employees  Needing 

D.O.T.  Occupational  Areas  Knowledge  or  Skill  in  Agriculture* 

So, and  Job  Titles  Full-time  Part-time  Total 


411.181 

Dairy  Herdsman 

i 

- 

1 

041.081 

Maintenance  Man 

i 

“ 

1 

162.158 

Produce  Buyer 

i 

" 

1 

163.118 

Sales  Manager 

i 

“ 

1 

073.108 

Veterinarian 

i 

“ 

1 

Sub-totals 

Farm  Service: 

331 

18 

349 

812.884 

Farm  Equipment  Welder 

50 

1 

51 

906.883 

Truck  Driver 

29 

10 

39 

409.883 

Wheel  Tractor  Operator 

30 

3 

33 

266.258 

Fertilizer  & Insecticide  Salesman 

27 

- 

27 

409.887 

Plane  Loader 

26 

- 

26 

- 

Farm  Service  Manager 

23 

1 

24 

421.833 

General  Farmhand 

18 

- 

18 

910.137 

Yard  Man 

14 

2 

16 

277.358 

Farm  Supply  Salesman 

11 

3 

14 

624.281 

Farm  Equipment  Mechanic 

10 

1 

11 

196.283 

Sprayer  Pilot 

11 

- 

11 

- 

Farm  Service  Owner 

9 

- 

9 

409  ..883 

Harvest  Machine  Operator 

7 

- 

7 

- 

Plant  Employees 

6 

- 

6 

559.138 

Aviation  Ground  Crew  Chief 

5 

- 

5 

421.883 

Field  Hand  Laborer 

- 

5 

5 

954.782 

Ditch  Rider 

4 

- 

4 

409.887 

Flagger 

4 

- 

4 

356.381 

Horseshoer 

4 

- 

4 

409.883 

Crawler  Tractor  Operator 

3 

- 

3 

261.158 

Commission  Man,  Agriculture  Produce 

1 

1 

2 

163.118 

Sales  Manager 

2 

- 

2 

- 

Ag.  Processing  Manager 

1 

- 

1 

294.258 

Auctioneer,  Livestock 

- 

1 

1 

624.281 

Farm  Equipment  Serviceman 

1 

- 

1 

- 

Farm  Service  Engineer 

1 

- 

1 

- 

Farm  Supply  Equipment  Serviceman 

1 

- 

1 

- 

Lodging  Owner-Manager 

1 

■ 

1 

- 

Stable  Owner-Manager 

1 

- 

1 

184.168 

Supt.  Water  Control  Structures 

- 

1 

1 

Sub-totals 

300 

29 

329 

Livestock  Production  Only: 


413.884 

Cowboy 

80 

2 

82 

411.181 

Milker 

41 

- 

41 

466.887 

Cattle  Feeder 

24 

2 

26 

- 

Feedlot  Maintenance  Man 

23 

- 

23 
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TABLE  2 (Continued) 


Number  of  Employees  Needing 


D.O.T 

No. 

Occupational  Areas 
and  Job  Titles 

Knowledge 

Full-time 

or  Skill  in  Agriculture* 
Part-time  Total 

421.181 

Farm  Owner-Manager 

16 

16 

421.883 

General  Farmhand 

13 

- 

13 

412.884 

Farmhand  Poultry 

2 

10 

12 

520.885 

Feedmill  Operator 

12 

- 

12 

906.883 

Truck  Driver 

11 

- 

11 

Dairyman 

8 

- 

8 

413.000 

Feedlot  Owner-Manager 

8 

- 

8 

162.158 

Livestock  Buyer 

7 

- 

7 

- 

Poultryman 

7 

- 

7 

413.131 

Ranch  Foreman 

7 

- 

7 

- 

Plant  Employees 

6 

- 

6 

411.181 

Dairy  Herdsman 

4 

1 

5 

- 

Feedlot  Foreman 

5 

- 

5 

292.358 

Salesman,  Driver 

5 

- 

5 

- 

Feedlot  Manager 

4 

- 

4 

419.131 

Stable  Owner-Manager 

4 

- 

4 

409.168 

Farm  Manager 

3 

- 

3 

529.132 

Feedmill  Foreman 

3 

- 

3 

624.281 

Farm  Equipment  Mechanic fs  Helper 

2 

- 

2 

624,281 

Farm  Equipment  Mechanic 

2 

- 

2 

- 

Feedmill  Maintenance  Man 

- 

2 

2 

413.181 

Ranch  Manager 

2 

- 

2 

413.181 

Ranch  Owner -Manager 

2 

- 

2 

- 

Ag.  Processing  Manager 

1 

- 

1 

789.781 

Animal  Keeper 

1 

- 

1 

529.687 

Egg  Candler 

1 

- 

1 

559.887 

Egg  Processor 

1 

- 

1 

812.884 

Farm  Equipment  Welder 

1 

- 

1 

419.884 

Horse  Trainer 

1 

- 

1 

920.887 

Packer,  Agriculture  Produce 

1 

- 

1 

163.118 

Sales  Manager 

1 

- 

1 

356.874 

Stableman 

1 

- 

1 

- 

Veterinary  Assistant 

- 

1 

1 

Sub-totals 

310 

18 

328 

Livestock  and  Crops  Production: 


421.883 

General  Farmhand 

64 

4 

.68 

422.887 

Irrigator 

42 

- 

42 

421.181 

Farm  Owner -Manager 

35 

- 

35 

409.883 

Wheel  Tractor  Operator 

30 

4 

34 

411.181 

Milker 

32 

- 

32 

409.883 

Harvest  Machine  Operator 

20 

4 

24 

466.887 

Cattle  Feeder 

20 

1 

21 

413.884 

Cowboy 

12 

- 

12 

429.131 

General  Farm  Foreman 

11 

- 

11 

624.281 

Farm  Equipment  Mechanic 

8 

- 

8 

2865 
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TABLE  2 (Continued) 


ERIC 


D.O.T. 

No. 

Occupational  Areas 
and  Job  Titles 

Number  of 
Knowledge  or 
Full-time 

Employees  Needing 
Skill  in  Agriculture* 
Part-time  Total 

. 

Dairyman 

7 

7 

409.168 

Farm  Manager 

5 

- 

5 

919.883 

Teamster 

5 

- 

5 

413.131 

Ranch  Foreman 

4 

- 

4 

- 

Farm  Equipment  Foreman 

1 

- 

1 

624.281 

Farm  Equipment  Serviceman 

1 

- 

1 

- 

Feedlot  Manager 

1 

- 

1 

413.181 

Ranch  Manager 

1 

- 

1 

Sub-totals 

Farm  Supply: 

299 

13 

312 

277.358 

Farm  Supply  Salesman 

56 

1 

57 

- 

Farm  Supply  Manager  ■ 

35 

1 

36 

922.887 

Warehouse  Man 

10 

- 

10 

- 

Farm  Supply  Plant  Worker 

8 

- 

8 

262.358 

Feed  Salesman 

8 

« 

8 

906.883 

Truck  Driver 

6 

- 

6 

266.258 

Fertilizer  6c  Insecticide  Salesman  5 

- 

5 

- 

Farm  Supply  Delivery  Man 

4 

- 

4 

529.132 

Feedmill  Foreman 

4 

- 

4 

- 

Farm  Supply  Foreman 

3 

- 

3 

421.883 

General  Farmhand 

3 

- 

3 

409.883 

Wheel  Tractor  Operator 

3 

- 

3 

- 

Farm  Supply  Feed  Store  Employee 

2 

- 

2 

013.081 

Agricultural  Engineer 

1 

- 

1 

- 

Crop  Research  Technician 

- 

1 

1 

624.281 

Farm  Equipment  Mechanic 

1 

- 

1 

412.884 

Farmhand,  Poultry 

- 

1 

1 

409.168 

Farm  Manager 

1 

- 

1 

- 

Farm  Supply  Feed  Store  Employee 

1 

- 

1 

165.068 

Maintenance  Man 

1 

- 

1 

Sub-totals  152 

Agricultural  Machinery  Sales  6c  Service: 

4 

156 

624.281 

Farm  Equipment  Mechanic 

33 

10 

43 

233.387 

Farm  Equipment  Partsman 

15 

- 

15 

277.358 

Farm  Equipment  Salesman 

13 

- 

13 

187.168 

Farm  Equipment  Parts  Dept,  Manager  10 

- 

10 

624.281 

Farm  Equipment  Serviceman 
Agricultural  Machinery  Sales  6c 

8 

8 

Service  Manager 

6 

1 

7 

891.138 

Farm  Equipment  Shop  Foreman 

3 

- 

3 

624.281 

Farm  Equipment  Mechanic \s  Helper 

2 

- 

2 

185.168 

Farm  Equipment  Sales  Manager 

2 

- 

2 

812.884 

Farm  Equipment  Welder 

1 

- 

1 

903.883 

Truck  Driver 

1 

- 

1 

Sub-totals 

2866 

94 

11 

105 
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TABLE  2 (Continued) 


D.O.T. 

No. 


349.874 
073.108 

091.228 

188.118 

168.287 

040.081 
168.287 

090.228 

356.874 

013.081 
188.118 

041.081 

040.081 


186.288 


422.887 

409.883 

525.131 


421.883 


Number  of  Employees  Needing 

Occupational  Areas  Knowledge  or  Skill  in  Agriculture* 


and  Job  Titles  Full 

-time 

Part-time 

Total 

Agricultural  Service: 

Kennelman 

28 

4 

32 

Veterinarian 

28 

- 

28 

Vocational  Agriculture  Teacher 

8 

- 

8 

Veterinary  Assistant 

7 

7 

ASCS  Supervisor 

3 

2 

5 

Plant  Pest  Control  Inspector  USDA 

1 

3 

4 

Soil  Conservationist 

4 

- 

4 

Commissioner  of  Age  & Kcrt.  Dist. 
Supervisor 

1 

2 

3 

Teacher,  Junior  College  (Agriculture) 

2 

- 

2 

Veterinary  Hospital  Attendant 

2 

- 

2 

Agriculture  Engineer 

1 

- 

1 

ASCS  Manager 

1 

- 

1 

Groundskeeper 

1 

- 

1 

Range  Conservationist 

- 

1 

1 

Soil  Conservation  Technician 

1 

- 

1 

Sub-totals 

88 

12 

100 

Agricultural  Finance: 

Ag*  Loan  Officer 

16 

- 

16 

Sub-totals 

16 

- 

16 

Citrus  Production: 

Irrigator 

5 

- 

5 

Wheel  Tractor  Operator 

3 

- 

5 

Packing  House  Manager 

1 

- 

1 

Sub-totals 

11 

- 

11 

Agricultural  Research: 

General  Farmhand 

4 

- 

4 

Livestock  Research  Scientist 

2 

- 

2 

Feedlot  Manager 

1 

- 

1 

Veterinary  Assistant 

1 

1 

Sub-totals 

8 

— 

8 

TOTALS  3, 

335 

373 

3,708 

* It  should  be  noted  that,  as  defined  in  this  study,  agricultural  employees 
are  limited  to  those  employees  needing  knowledge  or  skill  in  agriculture 
to  perform  the  duties  and  functions  of  their  respective  occupations. 
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of  the  employment  in  the  area. 

It  should  be  noted  that  many  job  titles  appear  in  more  than 
one  occupational  area.  An  example  of  one  such  job  title  is  that  of 
"farm  equipment  mechanic"  which  appears  in  eight  of  the  twelve  occu- 
pational areas  shown  in  Table  2. 

A total  of  132  different  agricultural  job  titles  were  identi- 
fied in  the  western  part  of  the  salt  River  Valley.  These  job  titles 
are  shown  in  Table  3 with  the  total  numbers  of  persons  employed  in 
each  job  title.  The  majority  of  the  job  titles  identified  had  fewer 
than  ten  employees  and  employment  in  these  job  titles  represented 
less  than  one- tenth  of  the  total  agricultural  employment.  One  job 
title,  that  of  "general  farmhand",  accounted  for  over  15  per  cent 
of  the  total  agricultural  employment. 
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TABLE  3 

EMPLOYMENT  IN  AGRICULTURAL  OCCUPATIONS  BY  JOB  TITLE 
IN  THE  WESTERN  PART  OF  THE  SALT  RIVER  VALLEY 


Number  of  Employees  Needing 

Job  Titles  Knowledge  or  Skill  in  Agriculture* 

Full-time  Part-time  Total 


421.883 

General  Farmhand 

556 

24 

580 

422.887 

Irrigator 

281 

31 

312 

409.883 

Wheel  Tractor  Operator 

290 

16 

306 

406.887 

Nursery  Worker 

39 

156 

195 

429.131 

General  Farm  Foreman 

182 

1 

183 

421.181 

Farm-Owner  Manager 

160 

6 

166 

906.883 

Truck  Driver 

102 

15 

117 

624.281 

Farm  Equipment  Mechanic 

101 

13 

114 

407.884 

Groundskeeper 

114 

0 

114 

413.884 

Cowboy 

92 

2 

94 

411.181 

Milker 

78 

0 

78 

277.358 

Farm  Supply  Salesman 

67 

4 

71 

466.887 

Cattle  Feeder 

50 

3 

53 

812.884 

Farm  Equipment  Welder 

52 

1 

53 

407.181 

Landscape  Gerdener 

52 

0 

52 

409.883 

Harvest  Machine  Operator 

40 

6 

46 

Nursery  Salesman 

35 

6 

41 

461.885 

Ginner 

36 

4 

40 

525.381 

Butcher 

38 

0 

38 

407.883 

Laborer,  Golf  Course 

37 

0 

37 

409.168 

Farm  Manager 

35 

1 

36 

Farm  Supply  Manager 

35 

1 

36 

Plant  Employees 

33 

0 

33 

266.258 

Fertilizer  & Insecticide  Salesman 

32 

0 

32 

349.874 

Kenne lraan 

28 

4 

32 

406.168 

Nurseryman 

32 

0 

32 

520.885 

Feedmill  Operator 

30 

0 

30 

406.000 

Plant  Propagator 

0 

30 

30 

073.108 

Veterinarian 

29 

0 

29 

920.132 

Agr.  Processing  Foreman 

26 

0 

26 

461. 

Gin  Manager 

26 

0 

26 

409.887 

Plane  Loader 

26 

0 

26 

Farm  Service  Manager 

23 

1 

24 

407.137 

Greenskeeper 

24 

0 

24 

Agr.  Processing  Manager 

23 

0 

23 

Feedlot  Maintenance  Man 

23 

0 

23 

422.137 

Irrigation  Foreman 

21 

0 

21 

Dairyman 

18 

1 

19 

407.132 

Park  Foreman 

18 

0 

18 

910.137 

yard  Man 

14 

4 

18 

922.887 

Warehouse  Man 

17 

0 

17 

186.288 

Agr.  Loan  Officer 

16 

0 

16 

2ttG!) 
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TABLE  3 (Continued) 


D.O.T. 

No. 

Number  of  Employees  Needing 
Job  Titles  Knowledge  or  Skill  in  Agriculture 

Full-time  Part-time  Total 

162.158 

Livestock  Buyer 

16 

0 

16 

233.387 

Farm  Equipment  Partsman 

15 

0 

15 

403.883 

Vegetable  Foreman 

13 

1 

14 

624.281 

Farm  Equipment  Salesman 

13 

0 

13 

277.358 

Farm  Equipment  Salesman 

13 

11 

13 

412.884 

Farm  Hand  Poultry 

2 

11 

13 

262.358 

Feed  Salesman 

12 

0 

12 

413.131 

Ranch  Foreman 

11 

0 

11 

196.283 

Sprayer  Pilot 

11 

0 

11 

187.168 

Farm  Equipment  Parts  Dept.  Mgr. 

10 

0 

10 

529.132 

Feedmill  Foreman 

10 

0 

10 

Farm  Equipment  Foreman 

9 

0 

9 

Farm  Service  Owner 

9 

0 

9 

Florist 

8 

1 

9 

409.137 

Harvest  Crew  Leader 

9 

0 

9 

Veterinary  Assistant 

8 

1 

9 

Farm  Supply  Plant  Worker 

8 

0 

8 

Feedlot  Manager 

8 

0 

8 

Feedlot  Owner-Manager 

8 

0 

8 

525.131 

Packing  House  Manager 

8 

0 

8 

091.228 

Vocational  Agriculture  Teacher 

8 

8 

8 

Agr.  Machinery  Sales  & Ser.  Mgr. 

6 

1 

7 

461. 

Assistant  Gin  Manager 

6 

1 

7 

891.138 

Farm  Equipment  Shop  Foreman 

7 

0 

7 

421.883 

Field  Hand  Laborer 

2 

5 

7 

525.387 

Meat  Grader 

7 

0 

7 

Poultryman 

7 

0 

7 

163.118 

Sales  Manager 

6 

1 

7 

261.158 

Commission  Man,  Agr.  Produce 

5 

1 

6 

Dairy  Herdsman 

5 

1 

6 

Greenhouse  Manager 

6 

0 

6 

316.884 

Meat  Cutter 

6 

0 

6 

929.885 

Press  Man 

3 

3 

6 

407.138 

Superintendent,  Greens 

6 

0 

6 

188.118 

ASCS  Supervisor 

3 

2 

5 

559.138 

Aviation  Ground  Crew  Chief 

5 

0 

5 

Feedlot  Foreman 

5 

0 

5 

292.358 

Salesman,  Driver  (Deliveryman) 

5 

0 

5 

419.131 

Stable  Owner-Manager 

5 

0 

5 

919.833 

Teamster 

5 

0 

5 

Agricultural  Processing  Field  Man 

4 

0 

4 

409.883 

Crawler  Tractor  Operator 

4 

0 

4 

954.782 

Ditch  Rider  (Zan  Jero) 

4 

0 

4 

624.281 

Farm  Equipment  Mechanic's  Helper 

4 

0 

4 

Farm  Supply  Deliveryman 

4 

0 

4 

Feedmill  Maintenance  Man 

2 

2 

4 

ERIC 
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TABLE  3 (Continued) 


Number  of  Employees  Needing 

D.O.T.  Job  Titles  Knowledge  or  Skill  In  Agriculture* 

No.  Full  *time Part-time  Total 


409.687 

Flagger 

4 

0 

4 

Greenhouse  Designer 

3 

1 

4 

356.381 

Horseshoer 

4 

0 

4 

920.887 

Packer  Agriculture  Produce 

4 

0 

4 

168.287 

Plant  Pest  Control  Inspector  USDA 

1 

3 

4 

040.081 

Soil  conservationist 

4 

0 

4 

168.287 

Commissioner  of  Ag,  & Hort.Dist. 
Supervisor 

1 

2 

3 

Farm  Supply  Equipment  Serviceman 

3 

0 

3 

Farm  Supply  Foreman 

3 

0 

3 

219.388 

Gin  Clerk 

2 

1 

3 

Nursery  Deliveryman 

3 

0 

3 

413.181 

Ranch  Manager 

3 

0 

3 

404.884 

Tree  Pruner 

3 

0 

3 

013.081 

Agricultural  Engineer 

2 

0 

2 

040.081 

Agronomist 

2 

0 

2 

185.168 

Farm  Equipment  Sales  Manager 

2 

0 

2 

Field  Superintendent 

2 

0 

2 

Livestock  Research  Scientist 

2 

0 

2 

041.081 

Maintenance  Man 

2 

0 

2 

413.181 

Ranch  Owner  Manager 

2 

0 

2 

090.228 

Teacher,  Junior  College,  Agric. 

2 

0 

2 

356.874 

Veterinary  Hospital  Attendant 

2 

0 

2 

789.781 

Animal  Keeper 

1 

0 

1 

188.118 

ASCS  Manager 

1 

0 

1 

461. 

Asstistant  Gin  Supt. 

0 

1 

1 

294.258 

Auctioneer,  Livestock 

0 

1 

1 

040.081 

Crop  Research  Scientist 

1 

0 

1 

Crop  Research  Technician 

0 

1 

1 

529.687 

Egg  Candler 

1 

0 

1 

559.887 

Egg  Processor 

1 

0 

1 

Farm  Service  Engineer 

1 

0 

1 

Farm  Supply  Feed  Store  Employee 

1 

0 

1 

419.884 

Horse  Trainer 

1 

0 

1 

025.288 

Hydrographer 

1 

0 

1 

019.081 

Landscape  Architect 

1 

0 

1 

Logging  Owner  Manager 

1 

0 

1 

169.168 

Office  Manager 

1 

0 

1 

park  Supervisor 

1 

0 

1 

162.158 

Produce  Buyer 

1 

0 

1 

040.081 

Range  Conaervationist 

0 

1 

1 

Soil  Conservation  Technician 

1 

0 

1 

356.874 

Stableman 

1 

0 

1 

184.168 

Supt,  Water  Control  Structure 

0 

1 

1 

929.138 

Warehouse  Superintendent 

1 

0 

1 

TOTALS  3335 

373 

3708 

* It  should  be  noted  that,  as  defined  in  this  study,  agricultural  employees 
are  limited  to  those  employees  needing  knowledge  or  skill  in  agriculture 
fcKJC  to  perform  the  duties  and  functioi^-G^tfeir  respective  occupations. 
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Agricultural  Competencies  Needed  by  Agricultural  Employees 
In  order  to  plan  educational  programs  in  agriculture  to 
prepare  persons  for  agricultural  employment,  it  was  necessary  to 
determine  the  agricultural  knowledge  and  skills  needed  for  entry  into 
those  occupations.  Areas  in  which  agricultural  competencies  were 
needed  by  persons  employed  in  each  of  52  agricultural  job  titles  in 
the  western  part  of  the  Salt  River  Valley  are  shown  in  Table  4,  page  30. 
The  52  job  titles  shown  in  Table  4 represent  those  in  which  10  or 
more  persons  were  found  to  be  employed  in  each  job  title.  These  were 
80  agricultural  job  titles  identified  in  the  western  part  of  the  Salt 
River  Valley  in  which  fewer  than  10  persons  were  employed  in  each  job 
title.  In  order  to  reduce  the  bulkiness  of  an  already  complex  table 
these  80  job  titles  were  not  included  in  Table  4.  It  should  be  noted 
that  a total  of  339  persons  were  employed  in  the  80  agricultural  job 
titles  not  included  in  Table  4. 

Clustering  of  Occupations 

In  clustering  agricultural  occupations  in  order  to  consider 
more  specifically  the  agricultural  knowledge  and  skills  needed  by 
agricultural  employees,  two  factors  were  considered.  These  were; 

(1)  those  occupations  with  substantial  numbers  of  employees  would  be 
considered,  in  that  educational  programs  planned  should  be  directed 
toward  those  areas  of  greatest  employment  opportunity;  and  < 2 ) 
occupations  requiring  similar  patterns  of  agricultural  competency 
would  be  clustered  together  for  consideration. 
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The  job  titles  listed  in  Table  4 were  so  arranged  that  those 
job  titles  requiring  similar  patterns  of  agricultural  competencies 
were  clustered  together  to  aid  in  the  visual  comparison  of  competencies 
needed. 

Manager  - Foremen  Cluster 

For  the  job  titles  and  competencies  shewn  in  Table  k it  may 
be  seen  that  quite  similar  competency  patterns  appear  for  that  cluster 
of  occupations  which  Includes  farm  owner-manager,  and  farm  foreman 
and  15  additional  job  titles.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  additional 
job  titles  in  this  cluster  are  largely  at  the  manager,  foreman  and 
salesman  levels,  of  the  above  group  of  job  titles  those  of  farm 
owner-manager  and  farm  foreman  accounted  for  nearly  one-half  of  the 
employment  in  this  cluster.  The  729  farm  owner-managers,  farm  foremen 
and  other  agricultural  employees  in  this  job  cluster  made  up  approxi- 
mately one-fifth  of  the  total  agricultural  employment  in  the  western 
part  of  the  Salt  River  Valley. 

In  summarizing  the  agricultural  competencies  needed  by  persons 
employed  in  the  job  titles  shown  in  the  manager- foreman  cluster  it 
was  found  that  generally  competencies  were  needed  by  these  persons  in 
the  areas  of  field  crop  production,  agricultural  business  management, 
agricultural  marketing  and  in  several  of  the  areas  of  agricultural 
mechanization.  Fewer  than  one-half  of  the  job  titles  in  the  cluster 
called  for  competencies  in  animal  science,  horticulture  or  merchandising 
skills  and  more  required  competency  in  forestry. 
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Agricultural  Me  hanization  Cluster 

There  were  eight  job  titles  in  which  298  persons  were 
employed  for  which  extensive  agricultural  competencies  were  needed 
largely  in  one  or  more  areas  of  agricultural  echanization.  Of  the 
eight  job  titles  in  this  cluster,  as  shown  in  Table  4,  one  job  title, 
that  of  farm  equipment  mechanic,  accounted  for  114  or  38  per  cent  of 
the  persons  employed  in  the  cluster. 

Persons  employed  in  most  of  the  job  titles  in  this  cluster 
needed  competencies  in  each  of  the  areas  of  agricultural  mechanization 
shown  in  Table  4 with  the  exceptions  of  the  areas  of  agricultural 
building  and  convenience  and  soil  and  water  management. 

Basic  agricultural  shop  skills  were  needed  by  persons  employed 
in  each  of  the  job  titles  in  the  cluster.  Few  job  titles  in  the 
agricultural  mechanization  cluster  called  for  competencies  in  the 
areas  of  animal  science,  plant  science,  agricultural  business  or 
merchandising  skills. 


Agricultural  Machinery  Operation  and  Irrigation  Cluster 

The  three  job  titles,  tractor  operator,  irrigator  and  general 
farm  hand  accounted  for  nearly  one-third  of  the  agricultural  employ- 
ment in  the  western  part  of  the  Salt  River  Valley.  An  examination  of 
patterns  of  agricultural  knowledge  and  skills  needed  by  persons 
employed  in  these  job  titles,  as  shown  in  Table  4,  does  not  shew 
marked  similarity  for  all  job  titles.  For  this  study  employees  were 
categorized  into  one  of  the  above  three  job  titles  by  correlating 
the  description  of  the  work  performed  as  given  by  the  employer  with  the 
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job  description  of  each  of  these  job  titles. 

Four  additional  related  job  titles  for  which  needed  competencies 
were  also  largely  in  the  areas  of  machine  operation  and  irrigation 
were  also  included  in  the  machinery  operation  and  irrigation  cluster 
for  a total  of  1447  persons  employed  representing  39  per  cent  cf  the 
total  agricultural  employment  in  the  county. 

From  the  data  presented  in  Table  4 it  may  be  seen  that  persons 
employed  in  job  titles  in  this  cluster  for  the  most  part  needed  to  be 
able  to  operate,  maintain  and  perform  adjustment  and  repair  on  agricul- 
tural machinery. 

One  job  title,  that  of  irrigator,  did  not  require  agricultural 
machinery  competencies;  however,  competencies  were  needed  in  soil  and 
water  management. 

No  job  titles  shown  in  the  agricultural  machinery  operation 
and  irrigation  cluster  were  found  to  require  competencies  in  the  areas 
of  animal  science,  agriculture  business  or  merchandising  skills. 


Ornamental  Horticulture  Cluster 

Two  job  titles,  thos  of  nursery  worker  and  groundskeeper, 
accounted  for  over  one-half  of  the  530  employees  identified  in  the 
nine  job  titles  in  the  ornamental  horticulture  job  cluster.  Horticul- 
tural competencies  were  needed  by  employees  in  each  of  the  job  titles 
and  most  also  required  competencies  in  the  operation  of  agricultural 
machinery.  Other  competency  areas  in  which  competencies  were  most 
often  needed  were  agricultural  machinery  daily  maintenance  and  soil 
and  water  management.  None  of  the  ornamental  horticulture  job  titles 
required  competencies  in  any  of  the  competency  areas  of  animal  science. 
Employees  in  one  or  more  of  the  job  titles  in  the  ornamental  horticulture 
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job  cluster  needed  competencies  in  each  of  the  other  competency  areas 
shown  in  Table  4 with  the  exception  of  forestry  and  agricultural 
power  and  machinery  overhaul. 

Livestock  Cluster 

A total  of  328  persons  were  employed  in  nine  job  titles  in 
which  competencies  were  needed  in  one  or  more  areas  of  animal  science. 
Two  job  titles,  those  of  milker  and  cowboy  accounted  for  over  one-half 
of  the  employment  in  the  job  cluster. 

For  most  of  the  job  titles  shown,  rather  broad  competencies 
in  animal  science  were  needed  as  indicated  by  the  numbers  of  different 
areas  of  animal  '.science  in  which  employees  needed  competencies. 

No  competencies  in  plant  science  were  found  to  be  needed  by 
employees  in  the  livestock  cluster;  however,  some  competency  in  agri- 
cultural business  management  was  needed  for  most  job  titles  in  the 
cluster  and  some  job  titles  required  additional  competencies  in  one 
or  more  of  the  areas  of  agricultural  marketing,  merchandising  skills, 
or  in  one  or  more  areas  of  agricultural  mechanics. 

Numbers  of  Employees,  Needing  Agricultural  Competencies 

In  Table  4 the  column  headed  "Number  of  Employees  for  which 
Competencies  in  Each  Area  Were  Indicated  as  Needed"  shows  the  highest 
number  of  persons  for  which  any  single  one  competency  was  needed  in  the 
area  shown.  Due  to  space  limitations  it  was  not  possible  to  show  in 
Table  4 the  more  specific  single  competencies  within  each  competency 
area  shown  as  are  found  on  Form  II-A  of  the  survey  instrument.  The 
figures  in  Table  4 do  show  that  the  greatest  numbers  of  persons 
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needed  agricultural  competencies  in  the  several  areas  of  agricultural 
mechanics.  With  few  exceptions,  nearly  all  persons  employed  in  the  1 

job  titles  shown  in  Table  4,  needed  competencies  in  some  area  of 
agricultural  mechanization.  Competencies  in  this  area  were  needed  by 
employees  in  each  occupational  area  and  at  all  levels  of  employment. 

Comparatively  large  numbers  of  persons  also  needed  competencies 
in  the  areas  of  field  crops  production  and  agricultural  business 
management.  This  is  borne  out  both  by  numbers  of  persons  needing 
competencies  in  these  areas  as  well  as  the  relatively  large  numbers 
of  job  titles  for  which  competencies  in  these  areas  were  required. 

A more  detailed  presentation  of  numbers  and  percentages  of 
persons  needing  agricultural  knowledge  and  skill  within  each  competency 
area  may  be  found  in  Table  5.  From  this  data  it  may  be  seen  that  the 
numbers  of  persons  needing  competencies  in  each  of  the  areas  shown 
was  lowest  in  the  area  of  forestry  and  highest  in  the  area  of  agricul- 
tural power  and  machinery  operation.  Percentages  of  agricultural 
employees  in  this  study  needing  each  of  the  competencies  shown  ranged 
from  a high  of  45.7  per  cent  for  operation  of  wheel  tractors  down  to 
less  than  one  per  cent  for  competencies  in  forestry. 

Percentages  of  agricultural  employees  needing  animal  science 
competencies  were  comparatively  low  with  percentages  of  persons 
needing  competencies  in  this  area  ranging  from  3.2  to  12.8  per  cent. 

In  the  area  of  plant  science  approximately  one-fourth  of  all 
agricultural  employees  needed  competencies  in  field  crops  production  \ 

with  a high  of  26.3  per  cent  needing  competency  in  plant  growth. 
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Agricultural  Competencies  Needed  by  Employees  in  Selected  Job  Titles  in 
the  Western  Part  of  the  Salt  River  Valley  with  Numbers  of  Employees  in  Each 
Job  Title  and  Total  Numbers  of  Employees  Needing  Competencies  in  Each  Area, 


(Number  of  Employees  In  Each  Job  Title) 


ANIMAL  SCIENCE 

Breeding  Farm  Animals 

Livestock  Feeding  and  Nutrition 

Animal  Sanitation,  Disease  & Parasites  Control 
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Housing  and  Equipment 


Management,  Processing,  Marketing 


PLANT  SCIENCE 
Horticulture 

X X 

Field  Crop  Production 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Forestry 

AGRICULTURAL  BUSINESS 

Agricultural  Business  Management 

xxxxx 

X X X 5 

Agricultural  Marketing 

XXX 

► a 

X X > 

AGRICULTURAL  MECHANICS 

Agricultural  Machinery  Operation 

XX  XXX 

X 

Agricultural  Machinery  Maintenance 

XX  XX 

Agricultural  Power  & Machinery  Adjustment  & Repair*  * * * * * 

X 

X 

Agricultural  Power  & Machinery  Overhaul 

xxx 

Agricultural  Electrification 

XXX 

X 

\ 

Soil  and  Water  Management 

X xxxx 

X i 

Agricultural  Building  and  Conveniences 

xxx 

Basic  Agricultural  Shop  Skills 

xxx 

X 

MERCHANDISING  SKILLS  ~ — £878  * * 
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TABLE  5 


AGRICULTURAL  COMPETENCIES  NEEDED  BY  ..„ 
IN  THE  WESTERN  PART  OF  THE  SALT 


AGRICULTURAL  I 
IT  RIVER  VALLt 


PLOYEES 


Total  Numbers  of  Per  Cent  of 
Agricultural  Competencies  Employees  Needing  Total  Agri- 

Each  Competency  cultural 

Employees  in 

Survey 


Animal  Science: 


1.  Breeding  Farm  Animals 


A.  Genetics 

121 

3.3 

B.  Reproductive  Morphology 

144 

3.9 

C.  Diseases 

252 

6.8 

D.  Breeding  Problems 

194 

5.2 

E.  Artificial  Insemination 

119 

3.2 

F*  Breeding  Skills 

135 

3.6 

G.  Selection  of  Breeding  Stock 

154 

4.2 

2. 

Livestock  Feeding  and  Nutrition 
A.  Body  Process  of  Nutrition 

268 

7.2 

B.  Food  Nutrients  and  their  Sources 

252 

6.8 

C . Ration  Formulation 

216 

5.8 

D.  Feeding  Systems 

368 

9.9 

3. 

Animal  Sanitation,  Disease  and  parasite  Control 
A.  Characteristics  of  healthy  animals 

475 

12.8 

B.  Symptoms  of  common  diseases  and  parasites 

434 

11.7 

C.  Treatment  of  common  diseases  and  parasites 

360 

9.7 

D.  Environmental  conditions  conducive  to  good 
health 

434 

11.7 

4. 

Housing  and  Equipment 

A.  Maintenance  of  equipment,  corrals  and  fences 

366 

9.9 

B.  Construction  of  equipment  and  housing 

253 

6.8 

C.  Design  and  construction 

230 

6.2 

5. 

Management  of  Livestock  Operation 

205 

5.5 

6. 

Processing  of  Livestock  Protects  (meat,  milk, 
wool,  etc.) 

193 

5.2 

7. 

Marketing  of  Livestock  Products  (meat,  milk, 
wool,  eggs) 

202 

5.4 

8. 

Livestock  Handling 

484 

13.0 

Plant  Science: 

1.  Ornamental  Horticulture 

A.  Plant  Propagation  483  13.0 

B.  Greenhouse  Management  152  4,1 
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TABLE  5 (Continued) 


Total  Numbers  of  Per  Cent  of 
Agricultural  Competencies  Employees  Needing  Total  Agri- 

Each  Competency  cultural 

Employees  in 

- Survey 


Plant  Science;  (Continued) 


C.  Soils  and  Fertilizations,  Water,  etc. 

501 

13.5 

D.  Control  of  Insects 

546 

14.7 

E.  Control  of  Diseases 

538 

14.5 

F.  Control  of  Weeds 

564 

15.2 

G.  Marketing  and  Management 

218 

5.9 

H.  Turf  Management 

283 

7.6 

2. 

Field  Crop  Production  (includes  vegetable 

& fruit  prod.) 

A.  Plant  propagation,  seed  production 

671 

18.1 

B.  Plant  growth 

967 

26.1 

C*  Control  of  Insects 

850 

23.9 

D.  Control  of  Diseases 

934 

25.2 

E.  Control  of  weeds 

813 

21.9 

F.  Soils 

769 

20.7 

G.  Fertilization 

817 

22.0 

H.  Irrigation 

976 

26.3 

I.  Marketing  and  Management 

445 

12.0 

3. 

Forestry 

A.  Establishing  a Stand 

27 

.7 

B.  Managing  a Stand 

7 

.2 

C.  Fire  Control 

6 

.2 

D.  Control  of  Diseases  and  Insects 

25 

.7 

E.  Harvesting 

5 

.1 

F.  Marketing 

2 

- 

G.  Pulp  Wood  Production 

7 

.2 

Agricultural  Business  Management  and  Marketing: 


A.  Records  and  Accounts 

1016 

27.4 

B.  Budgeting  and  Analysis 

563 

15.2 

C.  Agricultural  Financing,  Credit  and  Insurance 

501 

13.5 

D.  Farm  Organization  and  Planning 

508 

13.7 

E.  Labor  Management 

747 

20.2 

F.  Marketing  Problems  and  Practices 

504 

13.6 

G.  Agricultural  Policy 

477 

12.9 

H.  Agricultural  and  Related  Price  Analysis 

433 

11.7 

I.  Cooperative  and  Business  Organization 

417 

11.2 

J.  Mechanization  systems 

613 

16.5 

Agricultural  Mechanics  Area; 


1.  Agricultural  Power  and  Machinery  Operation 
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TABLE  3 (Continued) 


Total  Numbers  of  Per  Cent  of 
Agricultural  Competency  Employees  Needing  Total  Agri- 

Each  Competency  cultural 

Employees  in 

--  Survey 


Agricultural  Mechanics  Area:  (Continued) 


A* 

Tractors,  Wheel 

1649 

45.7 

B. 

Crawler  Tractors 

1122 

30.3 

C. 

Primary  Tillage  Equipment 

1213 

32.7 

D. 

Cultivating  Equipment 

1230 

33.2 

E. 

Harvesting  Equipment 

1302 

35.1 

F. 

Small  Gasoline  Engines 

1416 

38.2 

G. 

Materials  Handling  Equipment 

275 

7.4 

Agricultural  power  and  Machinery  Daily  Care  & 

Maintenance 

A. 

Tractors,  Wheel 

1319 

35.6 

B. 

Crawler  Tractors 

948 

25.6 

C. 

Primary  Tillage  Equipment 

989 

26.6 

D. 

Cultivating  Equipment 

1019 

27.5 

E. 

Harvesting  Equipment 

1133 

30.6 

F. 

Small  Gasoline  Engines 

1146 

30.9 

G. 

Materials  Handling  Equipment 

185 

5.0 

Agricultural  Power  & Machinery  Repair  & Adjustment 

A. 

Tractors,  Wheel 

1385 

37.3 

B. 

Crawler  Tractors 

1123 

30.3 

C. 

Primary  Tillage  Equipment 

1216 

32.8 

D. 

Cultivating  Equipment 

1211 

32.6 

E. 

Harvesting  Equipment 

1274 

34.4 

F. 

Small  Gasoline  Engines 

1346 

36.3 

G • 

Materials  Handling  Equipment 

1402 

37.8 

Agricultural  Power  and  Machinery  Overhaul 

A. 

Tractors,  Wheel 

406 

11.0 

B. 

Crawler  Tractors 

381 

10.3 

C. 

Primary  Tillage  Equipment 

396 

10.7 

D. 

Cultivating  Equipment 

341 

9.2 

E. 

Harvesting  Equipment 

359 

9.7 

F. 

Small  Gasoline  Engines 

374 

10.1 

G • 

Materials  Handling  Equipment 

474 

12.8 

Agricultural  Electrification 

A. 

Wiring 

533 

14.4 

B. 

Motors,  Maintenance  and  Repair 

526 

14.2 

Soil  and  Water  Management 

A. 

Land  Measurement 

546 

14.7 

B. 

Surveying  and  Leveling 

306 

8.3 

C. 

Irrigation  Systems 

1042 

28.1 

2883 
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TABLE  5 (Continued) 


Agricultural  Competencies 

Total  Numbers  of  Per  Cent  of 
Employees  Needing  Total  Agri- 

Each  Competency  cultural 

Employees  in 
Survey 

Agricultural  Mechanics  Area:  (Continued) 


D. 

Pump  Maintenance 

646 

17.4 

E. 

Soil  Testing 

331 

8.9 

F. 

Irrigation  Structures 

1048 

28.3 

G. 

Water  Measurement 

544 

14.7 

H. 

Efficient  Water  Use 

920 

24.8 

7.  Agricultural  Building  and  Conveniences 

A. 

Design  of  Structures 

360 

9.7 

B. 

Construction 

319 

8.6 

C. 

Maintenance  and  Repair 

594 

16.0 

D. 

Water  Systems 

556 

15.0 

8.  Basic  Agricultural  Shop  Skills 

A. 

Arc  Welding 

1048 

28.3 

B. 

Acetylene  Welding 

1047 

28.3 

C. 

Plumbing 

727 

19.6 

D. 

Hot  and  Cold  Metal 

727 

19.6 

E. 

Carpentry 

687 

18.5 

Merchandising: 

A. 

Warehousing 

.225 

6.1 

B. 

Sales 

365 

9.8 

C. 

Inventorying 

268 

7.2 

D. 

Handling  Cash  - Cash  Register 

223 

6.0 

E. 

Advising  Customers 

284 

7.7 

F. 

Using  Invoices 

239 

6.5 

G. 

Handling  Customer  Accounts 

236 

6.4 

H. 

Dispatching,  Consigning  & Packaging  of  Materials  199 

5.4 

I. 

Routing  and  Delivering 

195 

5.3 

J. 

Use  of  Catalogues  and  Ordering 

220 

5.9 

K 

Preparing  Displays  and  Advertising 

168 

4.5 

2884 
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Fewer  persons  needed  ornamental  horticultural  competencies  with  approxi- 
mately 15  per  cent  of  the  agricultural  employees  needing  several  horti- 
cultural competencies.  Very  few  persons  needed  any  of  the  competencies 
shown  in  forestry. 

Competency  in  records  and  accounts  and  labor  management  in  the 
area  of  agricultural  business  management  and  marketing  were  needed  by 
more  agricultural  employees  than  other  competencies  in  this  area.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  each  of  the  agricultural  business 
management  an  marketing  competencies  were  needed  by  at  least  one  of 
nine  agricultural  employees. 

Percentages  for  competencies  in  the  agricultural  mechanics  area 
shown  in  Table  5 indicate  that  approximately  one-third  of  all  agricul- 
tural employees  in  the  survey  needed  competnecies  in  the  operation,  daily 
care  and  maintenance,  and  in  the  repair  and  adjustment  of  each  of  the 
types  of  machinery  and  equipment  shown  with  the  exception  of  materials 
handling  equipment.  Approximately  one  employee  in  ten  needed  competency 
in  overhaul  of  this  equipment  and  machinery. 

Considering  other  areas  of  agricultural  mechanics,  approximately 
one  of  seven  agricultural  employees  needed  competencies  in  agricultural 
electrification  and  in  the  area  of  soil  and  water  management  percentages 
r nged  from  28.3  per  cent  for  irrigation  structures  down  to  8.3  per  cent 
for  surveying,  and  leveling.  Under  the  heading  of  agricultural  buildings 
and  conveniences,  competencies  with  water  systems  and  maintenance  and 
repair  were  needed  by  approximately  one  of  seven  employees.  Basic 
agricultural  shop  skills  were  needed  by  one  of  four  or  five  agricultural 
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employees  with  arc  and  acetylene  welding  being  the  most  needed  skills. 

In  relation  to  other  competency  areas,  with  the  exception  of 
animal  science,  numbers  of  agricultural  employees  needing  merchan- 
dising skills  were  quite  low  ranging  from  a low  of  4.5  per  cent  for 
preparing  displays  and  advertising  to  a high  of  9.8  per  cent  for 
sales  competencies. 
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Characteristics  of  Agricultural  Employees  and  Occupations 

In  planning  vocational  education  programs  it  is  not  sufficient 
to  determine  only  what  to  teach  but  also  decisions  must  be  made  concern- 
ing the  age  of  students  and  the  level  at  which  occupational  education 
should  be  provided.  Agricultural  employers  in  the  western  part  of  the 
Salt  River  Valley  were  asked  to  provide  data  dealing  with  the  present 
age  and  salary  of  their  employees.  They  were  asked  to  indicate  the 
minimum  age  at  which  they  would  hire  an  individual  for  each  job  title 
and  also  the  educational  level  desired  for  each.  Because  of  the  large 
number  of  agricultural  job  titles  identified  in  the  western  part  of  the 
Salt  River  Valley,  only  selected  job  titles  in  which  ten  or  more  persons 
were  employed  are  shown. 

Educational  Level  Desired 

The  educational  level  which  employers  desired  that  their 
employees  possess  is  shown  in  Table  6.  The  Job  titles  shown  in  Table  6 
are  grouped  the  same  as  in  Table  4 in  which  job  titles  were  clustered 
by  similar  patterns  of  competencies  needed.  Data  concerning  the 
desired  educational  level  were  provided  for  3155  of  the  3708  employees 
in  the  52  job  titles  shown  in  Table  6. 

Manager -Foreman  Cluster  - The  educational  level  desired  for  the 
job  titles  included  in  the  manager- foreman  cluster  are  shown  in  Table  6 
on  pages  38  and  39.  The  desired  educational  level  for  employees  in 
this  group  ranged  from  "less  than  high  school  graduate"  through 
"college  graduate"  with  the  level  selected  most  often  that  of  "high 
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Educational  Level  Desired  by  Agricultural  Employers  in  the 
the  Salt  River  Valley  for  Employees  in  Selected  Agricultu 
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school  graduate",  xt  may  be  noted,  however,  that  upon  combining  the 

three  levels  beyond  high  school,  "post  high  school  technical",  "some  < 

college"  and  "college  graduate"  a total  of  257  or  over  one-third  of  the 

employees  in  the  manager- foreman  cluster  were  desired  with  education 

beyond  the  high  school  level. 

Agricultural  Mechanization  Cluster  - The  educational  levels 
desired  for  agricultural  employees  in  the  agricultural  mechanization 
cluster  of  job  titles  may  be  seen  in  Table  6 on  pages  38  and  39. 

"No  preference"  was  indicated  for  46  per  cent  of  the  employees  in 
this  cluster.  The  level  of  "high  school  graduate"  was  desired  for 
one-third  of  these  employees  and  approximately  one  in  seven  were 
desired  at  the  combined  levels  of  "post  high  school  technical"  and 
"some  college".  Educational  levels  of  "college  graduate"  and  "less 
than  high  school  graduate"  each  accounted  for  very  low  percentages  of 
the  employment  in  the  agricultural  mechanization  cluster  of  job  titles. 

Agricultural  Machinery  Operation  and  Irrigation  Cluster  - The 
educational  levels  desired  for  agricultural  employees  in  the  agricul- 
tural machinery  operation  and  irrigation  cluster  of  job  titles  are 
shown  in  Table  6 on  page  39.  The  category  of  "no  preference"  was  indi- 
cated for  70  per  cent  of  the  persons  employed  in  the  job  titles  in  this 
cluster  with  "high  school  graduate"  indicated  as  the  desired  educational 
level  for  approximately  one-fifth  of  these  employees  and  "less  than 
high  school  graduate"  indicated  for  6 per  cent.  Educational  levels 
beyond  high  school  were  indicated  for  approximately  2 per  cent  of 

1 
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the  employees  in  the  agricultural  machinery  operation  and  irrigation 
cluster. 

Ornamental  Horticulture  Cluster  - The  educational  levels 
desired  for  employees  in  the  job  titles  in  the  ornamental  horticulture 
job  cluster  are  shown  in  Table  6 on  pages  40  and  41.  Forty-two  per 
cent  of  the  employees  in  the  job  cluster  were  desired  at  the  educa- 
tional level  of  "less  than  high  school  graduate"*  It  may  be  noted 
that  two  job  titles,  those  of  nursery  worker  and  groundskeeper 
accounted  for  most  of  the  employees  desired  at  the  educational  level 
of  "less  than  high  school  graduate".  For  approximately  one-fourth 
of  the  employees  in  this  job  cluster  the  educational  level  desired 
was  that  of  "high  school  graduate".  The  category  '*no  preference" 
was  indicated  for  approximately  one  in  five  of  the  employees  in 
the  clusi  r.  For  approximately  one  ot  eight  employees  in  the 
ornamental  horticulture  cluster,  educational  levels  beyond  high  school 
were  indicated. 

Livestock  cluster  - The  educational  levels  desired  for 
employees  in  the  cluster  of  occupations  which  required  competencies 
in  the  area  of  animal  science  are  shown  in  Table  6 on  pages  41  and  42. 
The  desired  educational  level  for  employees  in  this  group  ranged  from 
"less  than  high  school  graduate"  through  "college  graduate"  with  the 
category  selected  most  often  that  of  "less  than  high  school  graduate" 
followed  by  the  category  "no  preference"  which  was  followed  closely 
by  the  level  "high  school  graduate".  Desired  educational  levels 
beyond  high  school  were  largely  at  the  "college  graduate"  level  for 
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which  one  job  title,  that  of  veterinarian  accounted  for  most  employees 
desired  at  this  educational  level.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  two  job 
titles,  milker  and  cowboy,  accounted  for  the  majority  of  the  employees 
in  the  two  categories  "high  school  graduate"  and  "no  preference". 

Other  Occupations  - Desired  educational  levels  for  employees 
in  occupations  in  which  ten  or  more  persons  were  employed  were  not 
clustered  into  one  of  the  above  clusters  according  to  patterns  of 
competencies  required  are  also  shown  in  Table  6 on  page  42.  "High 
school  graduate"  was  indicated  for  the  majority  of  persons  employed 
in  these  job  titles. 

Totals  for  Combined  Clusters  - The  totals  for  each  of  the 
desired  educational  levels  for  all  employees  in  the  job  titles  shown 
in  Table  6 are  shown  on  page  42.  For  two  of  five  agricultural 
employees  "no  preference"  was  indicated  and  for  approximately  one- 
fourth  to  one- third  of  the  agricultural  employees  "high  school  gradu- 
ate1 was  indicated  as  the  desired  educational  level.  "Less  than  high 
school  graduate"  was  selected  for  an  additional  14  per  cent  of 
agricultural  employees  with  lower  percentages  Indicated  for  educa- 
tional levels  beyond  high  school.  When  sub-totals  for  the  three 
educational  levels,  "post  high  school  technical",  "some  college", 
and  "college  graduate"  are  combined  it  is  found  that  education  beyond 
high  school  was  desired  for  approximately  one  of  seven  agricultural 
employees  identified.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  when  the  total 
for  the  category  "no  preference"  is  compared  with  the  sub-total 
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in  this  category  for  the  agricultural  machinery  operation  and 
irrigation  cluster,  approximately  two-thirds  of  this  total  is 
accounted  for  in  the  agricultural  machinery  operation  and  irrigation 
cluster. 

Age  of  Employees 

From  the  data  provided  in  Table  7,  it  may  be  seen  that  mean 
ages  for  employees  in  each  of  the  job  titles  .Iiown  ranged  from  18 
years  for  poultry  farmhand  to  50  years  for  feedmill  operator.  It  may 
be  noted  that,  as  would  be  expected,  the  mean  ages  of  employees  were 
generally  higher  for  persons  in  the  job  titles  at  the  managerial  and 
foreman  levels  than  for  jobs  requiring  lesser  managerial  responsibilities. 

Minimum  Age  for  Entry 

The  mean  minimum  ages  at  which  employers  would  hire  persons 
for  individual  job  titles  is  shown  in  Table  7 also.  Minimum  ages  for 
entry  ranged  from  a mean  of  13  years  for  poultry  farm  hand  to  35  years 
for  agricultural  loan  officer,  agricultural  processing  foreman  and 
livestock  buyer.  The  minimum  ages  desired  for  persons  employed  in 
job  titles  in  the  manager -foreman  cluster  were  generally  higher  than 
minimum  ages  for  job  titles  in  other  clusters.  The  higher  minimum  age 
for  persons  employed  in  this  job  cluster  is,  no  doubt,  a reflection 
of  the  greater  amount  of  experience  and/or  education  necessary  for 
employment  in  these  job  titles.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  minimum  age 
shown  for  most  of  the  job  titles  in  the  manager- foreman  cluster  are 
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Selected  Characteristics  of  Agricultural  Employees  and  Occupations  in  the  Western  Part  of  the  Salt  River  Valley 
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several  years  above  the  age  of  the  average  high  school  graduate. 

For  those  job  titles  in  the  agricultural  mechanization  cluster, 
the  minimum  ag*3  for  entry  ranged  from  20  to  27  years.  These  m nimum 
ages  for  entry  are  consistent  with  the  educational  levels  desired  for 
employees  in  this  job  cluster.  It  was  shown  that  approximately  one- 
half  of  the  employees  in  the  agricultural  mechanization  cluster  were 
desired  at  the  combined  educational  levels  of  ,thigh  school  graduate", 
*post  high  school  technical",  and  "some  college". 

Mean  minimum  ages  for  employees  in  the  machinery  operation  and 
irrigation  cluster  also  ranged  from  17  to  21  years  with  all  but  one  of 
the  job  titles  showing  minimum  ages  of  less  than  20  years  for  entry. 

It  should  be  noted  that  a mean  minimum  age  of  17  and  18  years  were 
indicated  for  the  job  titles  of  general  farmhand,  wheel  tractor  operator 
and  irrigator,  which  account  for  approximately  one-third  of  all  agri- 
cultural employees  in  the  study. 

, In  the  ornamental  horticultural  cluster  of  job  titles  mean 
minimum  ages  for  entry  ranged  from  16  to  25  years  with  the  higher  mean 
age  indicated  for  job  title  of  greenskeeper . Mean  minimum  ages  less 
than  19  years  were  indicated  for  four  job  titles  in  this  cluster  and 
and  minimum  ages  of  over  20  years  for  another  four  job  titles.  Mean 
minimum  ages  for  job  entry  in  the  ornamental  horticulture  clusture 
also  generally  appear  to  reflect  the  educational  levels  desired  for 
these  job  titles  as  shown  in  Table  6. 

Mean  minimum  ages  for  entry  for  job  titles  in  the  livestock 
cluster  also  appear  to  reflect  differing  educational  and  experience 
levels  desired  for  these  job  titles  with  minimum  ages  ranging  from 

290.1 
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13  for  poultry  farmhand  to  35  years  for  livestock  buyer.  It  should  be 
noted,  as  shown  in  Tables  2 and  3,  that  most  employees  in  the  job  title 
of  poultry  farmhand  were  part-time  employees. 

Monthly  Salary 

It  may  be  seen  from  the  salary  data  shown  in  Table  7 that 
generally  salaries  increased  as  level  of  employment  increased  with  those 
occupations  at  the  managerial  and  foreman  levels  showing  the  higher 
mean  salaraies  at  the  beginning,  present  and  maximum  salary  levels. 

Mean  present  salaries  reanged  from  a low  of  $313  for  nursery  worker 
to  a high  of  $1406  for  farm  equipment  salesman. 

For  job  titles  not  showing  salary  data  in  Table  7,  insuffi- 
cient data  was  supplied  which  prevented  arriving  at  mean  salaries 
for  these  job  titles. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  monthly  salaries  as  shown  by  mean 
salaries  in  Table  7 do  not  show  a true  picture  of  income  for  many  of 
the  occupations  listed.  Employees  in  many  of  the  occupations  shown, 
especially  those  in  p oduction  agriculture,  are  provided  housing  and 
utilities  by  their  employer.  It  was  also  found  that  employees, 
especially  at  the  managerial  and  foreman  levels,  often  receive  bonuses, 
transportation  and  other  employee  benefits  which  are  not  included  in 
the  salaries  shown. 


Projected  Changes  in  Numbers  of  Employees 
Agricultural  employers  were  asked  to  indicate,  to  the  best 
of  their  ability  the  numbers  of  persons  whom  they  anticipated  would 
be  employed  in  each  of  the  agricultural  job  titles  in  their  firm  five 
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TABLE  8 


EMPLOYERS  FIVE-YEAR  PROJECTED  CHANGES  IN  NUMBERS  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
EMPLOYEES  IN  THE  WESTERN  PART  OF  THE  SALT  RIVER  VALLEY 
BY  CLUSTERS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  JOB  TITLES* 


Number  of  Persons 

Agricultural  Job  Presently  Employed 

Title  Clusters  In  Job  Cluster 

Projected  Cha nge 
In  Number  of 
Persons  Employed 
5 Years  From  Now 

Fer  Cent 
Change 

Manager-Foreman  Cluster 

729 

+ 137 

+ 18.8% 

Agricultural  Mechanization 
Cluster 

298 

+ 76 

+ 25.5% 

Agricultural  Machinery 
Operation  & Irrigation 
Cluster 

1447 

+ 191 

+ 13.2% 

Ornamental  Horticulture 
Cluster 

530 

+ 157 

+ 29.6% 

Livestock  Cluster 

328 

+ 26 

+ 7.9% 

Other  Agricultural 
Occupations 

37 

+ 2 

+ 5.4% 

TOTALS 

3369 

+ 389 

+ 17.5% 

*Piojection  data  is  included  only  for  those  job  titles  in  which  ten 
or  more  persons  were  currently  employed  in  the  study  area.  Specific 
job  titles  included  in  each  cluster  are  those  shown  in  Tables  4 
through  7 of  this  study. 
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years  in  the  future.  Data  presented  in  Table  8 are  the  result  of  the 
summarization  by  occupational  cluster  of  employers'  projections  for 
each  of  the  job  titles  within  the  cluster,  it  should  be  noted  that 
data  presented  in  Table  8 represent  anticipated  changes  in  total 
numbers  of  employees  within  the  job  clusters  shown  and  that  no  effort 
was  made  to  establish  rates  of  turn-over  nor  numbers  of  new  employees 
needed  for  replacement  purposes. 

Although  an  over-all  percentage  change  showed  17.5  per  cent 
increase  in  the  anticipated  number  of  agricultural  employees  in  five 
years,  the  percentage  changes  for  the  various  job  clusters  varied 
widely  ranging  from  29.6  per  cent  increase  for  the  ornamental  horticul- 
ture cluster  to  a 5.4  per  cent  increase  in  numbers  of  employees  in  the 
job  titles  categorized  as  other  agricultural  occupations.  It  may  be 
noted  that  an  increase  in  numbers  of  employees  was  projected  for  each 
job  cluster. 

The  greatest  anticipated  increase  in  number  of  employees  was 

in  the  agricultural  machinery  operation  and  irrigation  cluster  although 

the  percentage  increase  was  much  lower  than  that  of  the  next  highest 

numerical  increase  which  was  shown  for  the  ornamental  horticulture 

* 

cluster. 

Summary  of  Findings 

A total  of  3708  persons  requiring  agricultural  knowledge  and 
skills  was  employed  by  the  408  agricultural  businesses  and  producers 
which  were  identified  in  the  western  part  of  the  Sait  River  Valley. 

Of  this  number,  3335  were  employed  on  a full-time  basis. 
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Of  the  408  agricultural  businesses  and  producers  identified, 

132  were  engaged  in  "crop  production  only11.  Agricultural  employment 
by  these  132  crop  producers  accounted  for  over  one- third  of  the  full- 
time agricultural  employees  in  the  survey.  Other  areas  of  agricul- 
tural employment  in  decreasing  order  of  the  numbers  of  employees 
were;  "ornamental  horticulture ",  "agricultural  processing11,  "farm 
service",  "livestock  production  only",  "livestock  and  crops  production", 
"farm  supply",  "agricultural  machinery  sales  and  service",  "agricultural 
service",  Agricultural  finance",  "citrus  production",  and  "agricultural 
research"* 

In  considering  both  numbers  of  employees  and  numbers  of 
businesses  a relationship  was  found  of  approximately  six  in  production 
agriculture  to  five  in  off-farm  agriculture. 

A total  of  132  different  agricultural  job  titles  were  identi- 
fied among  the  3708  agricultural  employees  in  the  western  part  of  the 
Salt  River  Valley.  Ten  or  more  persons  were  employed  in  each  of  52 
agricultural  job  titles  with  the  remaining  80  job  titles  accounting 
for  a total  of  339  persons  employed.  Numbers  of  different  job  titles 
in  an  occupational  area  ranged  as  high  as  37  different  job  titles 
which  were  identified  in  each  of  the  areas  of  "agricultural  processing" 
and  "livestock  production  only".  Many  job  titles  appeared  in  more 
than  one  occupational  area  and  when  numbers  were  combined  for  all 
occupationsl  areas  one  job  title,  that  of  general  farmhand,  accounted 
for  one- third  of  the  total  agricultural  employment. 

Five  occupational  clusters  of  agricultural  job  titles  were 
identified  by  grouping  those  job  titles  which  required  similar 
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patterns  of  agricultural  competencies*  Clusters  thus  identified  were 
the  manager-foreman  cluster,  agricultural  mechanization  cluster,  agri- 
cultural machinery  operation  and  irrigation  cluster,  ornamental  horticul- 
ture cluster,  and  the  animal  science  cluster. 

Seventeen  job  titles,  largely  at  the  managerial,  foreman  and 
salesman  levels  composed  the  manager-foreman  cluster.  The  729 
employees  in  this  cluster  made  up  approximately  one-fifth  of  the  total 
agricultural  employment  in  the  western  part  of  the  Salt  River  Valley. 
These  persons  were  found  to  need  extensive  competencies  in  the  areas  of 
field  crops  production,  agricultural  business  management  and  marketing, 
and  the  several  areas  of  agricultural  mechanziation. 

There  were  298  persons  employed  in  the  eight  job  titles 
comprising  the  agricultural  mechanization  cluster  for  which  extensive 
competencies  were  needed  only  in  one  or  more  areas  of  agricultural 
mechanization.  Persons  employed  in  most  of  the  job  titles  in  this 
cluster  needed  competencies  in  agricultural  machinery  operation,  daily 
maintenance,  repair  and  adjustment,  and  basic  shop  skills.  They  also 
needed  competencies  in  agricultural  electrification,  soil  and  water 
management  and  basic  shop  skills. 

General  farmhands,  irrigators  and  tractor  operators  formed  the 
nucleus  of  the  agricultural  machinery  operation  and  irrigation  cluster. 
These  job  titles  were  closely  related  in  that  employees  were  categor- 
ized into  one  of  these  three  job  titles  upon  the  basis  of  whether  they 
performed  the  duties  of  the  tractor  operator  only,  the  irrigator  only, 
or  if  performing  the  duties  of  both  they  were  classified  as  general 
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farmhands.  The  inclusion  of  four  more  job  titles  in  this  cluster  made 
a total  of  1447  persons  employed  ^representing  39  per  cent  of  the  total 
agricultural  employment  in  the  survey.  Competencies  needed  by  persons 
employed  in  the  agricultural  machinery  operation  ar 1 irrigation  cluster 
were  largely  in  the  areas  of  operation,  maintenance,  adjustment  and 
repair  of  agricultural  machinery  and  some  competencies  in  soil  and 
water  management  and  field  crops  production. 

An  ornamental  horticulture  job  cluster  was  identified  in  which 
530  persons  were  employed  in  nine  job  titles  all  of  which  required 
knowledge  and  skill  in  the  area  of  horticulture.  Additional  agricul- 
tural competencies  needed  by  employees  in  this  job  cluster  were  largely 
in  the  areas  of  agricultural  machinery  operation  and  maintenance  and 
soil  and  water  management. 

A total  of  328  persons  were  employed  in  nine  job  titles  in  a 
livestock  occupational  cluster,  persons  employed  in  the  livestock 
cluster  needed  rather  broad  competencies  in  animal  science  with  most 
needing  some  knowledge  and  skill  in  agricultural  business  management. 
Some  job  titles  in  the  cluster  called  for  additional  competencies  in 
the  areas  of  agricultural  marketing,  one  or  more  areas  of  agricultural 
mechanization,  or  merchandising  skills.  In  plant  science  no  compe- 
tencies were  indicated  as  needed  by  employees  in  the  livestock  cluster. 

With  few  exceptions,  nearly  all  persons  employed  in  agricul- 
tural job  titles  in  the  western  part  of  the  Salt  River  Valley  needed 
competencies  in  one  or  more  areas  of  agricultural  mechanization.  Agri- 
cultural mechanization  competencies  were  needed  by  employees  in  each 
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occupational  area  and  at  all  levels  of  employment.  Generally  one- third 
of  all  agricultural  employees  in  the  survey  needed  competencies  in  the 
operation,  daily  care  and  maintenance,  and  adjustment  and  repair  of 
agricultural  power  and  machinery.  Competencies  in  overhaul  of  agricul- 
tural power  and  machinery  were  needed  by  approximately  one  in  ten  agricul- 
tural employees.  Approximately  one  of  four  needed  competencies  in  the 
areas  of  soil  and  water  management  and  basic  agricultural  shop  skills 
with  one  of  seven  needing  competencies  in  the  areas  of  soil  and  water 
management  and  basic  agricultural  shop  skills  with  one  of  seven  needing 
competencies  in  agricultural  electrification  and  agricultural  building 
and  conveniences. 

Comparatively  large  numbers  of  persons  also  needed  competencies 
in  the  area  of  field  crops  production  and  agricultural  business  manage- 
ment. Competencies  in  field  crops  production  were  needed  by  approxi- 
mately one-fourth  of  all  agricultural  employees.  One  of  seven  employees 
needed  horticultural  competencies  and  very  few  needed  competencies  in 
forestry. 

Competencies  in  records  and  accounts  were  needed  by  27  per  cent 
of  agricultural  employees  with  other  competencies  in  the  area  of  agri- 
cultural business  management  required  by  at  least  one  in  nine  employees. 

Percentages  of  agricultural  employees  needing  animal  science 
competencies  were  comparatively  low  with  the  competency  needed  by  most 
employees,  that  of  livestock  handling,  required  for  13  per  cent  of  the 
agricultural  employees  in  the  study. 

The  educational  level  desired  for  agricultural  employees  by 
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their  employers  ranged  from  “less  than  high  school  graduate"  through 
"college  graduate"  wi  h "no  preference"  indicated  for  43  per  cent  of 
the  employees.  "High  school  graduate"  was  indicated  for  29  per  cent 
with  the  remaining  14  per  cent  desired  at  educational  levels  beyond 
high  school. 

For  employees  in  the  manager- foreman  cluster  the  desired 
educational  level  for  over  two-fifths  of  these  employees  was  indicated 
as  high  school  graduate"  while  approximately  one-third  were  desired 
at  educational  levels  beyond  high  school. 

Desired  educational  levels  for  employees  in  the  agricultural 
mechanization  cluster  "no  preference"  was  indicated  for  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  employees,  "high  school  graduate"  for  one-third  and  approxi- 
mately one  in  seven  were  desired  in  the  combined  two  categories  "post 
high  school  technical''  and  "some  college". 

"No  preference"  was  indicated  for  the  majority  of  employees 
in  the  agricultural  machinery  operation  and  irrigation  cluster  with 
approximately  one-fifth  desired  at  the"high  school  graduate"  level 
and  "less  than  high  school  graduate"  indicated  for  most  others  in  the 
job  cluster. 

For  the  ornamental  horticulture  job  cluster  "less  than  high 
school  graduate"  was  indicated  as  the  desired  educational  level  for 
approximately  two-fifths  of  the  employees  and  one-fourth  were  desired  at 
the  "high  school  graduate"  level.  '*No  preference"  was  indicated  for 
approximately  one  in  five  and  one  in  eight  were  desired  at  educational 
levels  beyond  high  school. 

Desired  educational  levels  indicated  for  employees  in  the 
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livestock  cluster  showed  less  than'high  school  graduate”  for  one-third 
with  the  categories  of  ”no  preference”  and  ”high  school  graduate”  each 
accounting  for  approximately  one- fourth  of  the  employees.  One  in  ten 
were  desired  at  the  ”college  graduate”  level. 

Mean  minimum  ages  at  which  employers  would  hire  persons  for 
individual  job  titles  ranged  from  13  to  35  years  with  minimum  ages 
generally  higher  for  managerial  and  professional  job  titles  thus  reject 
ing  the  increased  responsibility  or  educational  requirements  for  these 
job  titles.  For  job  titles  in  the  manager- foreman  cluster,  mean  minimum 
ages  for  entry  were  generally  several  years  above  those  of  the  average 
high  school  graduate.  Minimum  ages  for  those  in  the  agricultural 
mechanization  cluster  were  somewhat  lower,  however,  they  were  consistent 
with  the  educational  levels  desired  which  were  largely  at  the  levels  of 
"high  school  graduate”,  "post  high  school  technical”  and  "no  preference” 
For  the  majority  of  job  titles  in  the  agricultural  machinery  operation 
and  irrigation  cluster  mean  minimum  ages  for  entry  of  17  and  18  ears 
were  indicated.  Mean  minimum  ages  from  16  to  25  years  were  indicated 
for  job  titles  in  the  ornamental  horticulture  cluster.  Minimum  ages  for 
job  entry  in  the  livestock  cluster  also  reflected  differing  educational 
and  experience  levels  desired  with  means  ranging  from  13  to  35  years. 

It  was  not  possible  to  arrive  at  definite  and  comparable  salary 
figures  for  each  agricultural  occupation  due  to  the  many  different 
patterns  of  non-cash  benefits  provided  employees  such  as  housing  and 
utilities  which  are  often  provided  as  well  as  medical  insurance  and 
other  benefits.  Based  upo;*  cash  salary  only,  salaries  generally 
increased  with  those  occupations  at  the  managerial  and  professional 
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levels  showing  the  higher  mean  salaries  at  the  beginning,  present  and 
maximum  salary  levels. 

Agricultural  employers  projected  an  over-all  increase  of  17.5 
per  cent  in  the  numbers  of  agricultural  employees  in  the  survey  area  in 
five  years.  The  greatest  percentage  projected  increase  in  the  number  of 
agricultural  employees  was  in  the  ornamental  horticulture  job  cluster 
with  a projected  five  year  increase  of  29.6  per  cent.  Following  in 
order  by  job  clusters  were:  agricultural  mechanization,  manager- 

foreman,  agricultural  machinery  operation  and  irrigation,  and  the  livestock 
cluster* 
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Recommendations  for  Planning  Educational  Programs 
in  Agriculture  for  the  Western  Part  of  the  Salt  River  Valley 

Based  upon  the  findings  of  this  study  and  insight  gained  in  the 
conduct  of  the  study,  the  following  recommendations  are  offered  for 
planning  educational  programs  consistent  with  the  agricultural  employ- 
ment and  training  needs  for  employment  in  agricultural  occupations  in 
the  western  part  of  the  Salt  River  Valley. 

1.  It  is  recommended  that  a post-secondary  curriculum  in 
agricultural  business  management  be  offered  at  the  mid- 
management level  with  major  emphasis  in  the  areas  of 
field  crops  production,  agricultural  business  management 
and  agricultural  mechanization.  Data  from  this  study 
supporting  the  need  for  such  a curriculum  shows  that: 

a.  A ‘'manager-foreman’1  cluster  of  17  job  titles  was 
identified  in  which  729  persons  were  employed  who 
needed  extensive  competencies  in  the  areas  of  field 
crops  production,  agricultural  business  management  and 
agricultural  mechanization. 

b.  Employers  projected  an  18.8  per  cent  increase  in  the 
numbers  of  persons  employed  within  the  next  five  years 
in  job  titles  in  the  manager- foreman  cluster. 

c.  The  majority  of  agricultural  employees  in  the  above 
job  cluster  were  employed  at  the  managerial  or  foreman 
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d.  Approximately  one-third  of  the  employees  in  the  manager- 
foreman  cluster  were  desired  with  education  beyond  the 
high  school  level. 

e.  The  mean  minimum  ages  at  which  employers  would  hire 
persons  for  job  titles  in  the  manager- foreman  cluster 
were  generally  several  years  above  the  age  of  the 
average  high  school  graduate. 

2.  It  is  recommended  that  specialized  curricula  in  agricul- 
tural mechanization  be  offered  at  both  the  secondary  and 
post-secondary  levels. 

Emphasis  at  the  secondary  level  should  be  placed  upon  the 
areas  of  agricultural  mechanization  which  would  provide 
the  basic  information  and  skills  that  will  complement 
the  cluster  of  occupations  in  agricultural  mechanization 
as  shown  in  Table  4 of  this  study.  The  secondary  program 
should  act  as  a ’’feeder"  program  for  more  specific  short- 
term programs  at  the  post-secondary  level.  A short-term 
program  at  the  post-secondary  level  should  be  initiated 
to  train  farm  equipment  mechanics.  Data  from  the  study 
supporting  the  need  for  such  specialized  curricula  are: 
a.  An  "agricultural  mechanization"  cluster  of  eleven  job 
titles  was  identified  in  which  298  employees  needed 
extensive  competencies  only  in  one  or  more  areas  of 
agricultural  mechanization.  Nearly  one-half  of  the 
employees  in  the  agricultural  mechanization  job  cluster 
were  employed  in  the  job  title  fo  farm  equipment 
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b*  Employers  anticipated  an  increase  of  over  25  per  cent 
in  the  numbers  of  employees  in  the  agricultural  mechan- 
ization job  cluster  within  the  next  five  years. 

c.  The  desired  educational  levels  indicated  for  employees 

* in  the  agricultural  mechanization  job  cluster  were: 

"no  preference"  for  nearly  one-half  of  these  employees, 
one-third  at  the  "high  school  graduate"  level  and 
approximately  one  in  seven  were  desired  in  the  combined 
two  categories  of  "post  high  school  technical"  and  "some 
college". 

d.  Mean  minimum  ages  at  which  employers  would  hire  indi- 
viduals for  most  of  these  jobs,  however,  indicated 
that  employers  would  be  looking  for  persons  a few  years 

older  than  the  average  high  school  graduate. 

3.  It  is  recommended  that  a specialized  curriculum  in  orna- 
mental horticulture  be  offered  at  the  secondary  level  to 
provide  training  for  entry  level  jobs  in  ornamental  horti- 
culture. Data  supporting  the  need  for  such  a curriculum 
shows  that: 

a.  An  ornamental  horticulture  cluster  of  job  titles  was 
identified  in  which  530  persons  were  employed  in  nine 
job  titles  all  of  which  required  knowledge  and  skill 
in  the  area  of  horticulture. 

b.  Numbers  of  persons  to  be  employed  in  the  job  cluster 
five  years  in  the  future,  as  anticipated  by  employers, 
showed  the  highest  rate  of  increase  (29.6  per  cent)  of 
the  job  clusters  identified. 
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c.  'High  school  graduate"  was  the  desired  educational 
level  indicated  for  approximately  one-fourth  of  the 
employees  in  the  ornamental  horticulture  job  cluster 
with  "less  than  high  school  graduate"  indicated  for 
approximately  two  of  five  and  "no  preference"  for  one 
of  five.  Educational  levels  beyond  high  school  were 
indicated  for  one  of  eight  employees  in  the  ornamental 
horticulture  job  cluster. 

d.  Ages  of  16  to  18  years  were  shown  as  the  mean  minimum 
ages  at  which  employers  would  hire  employees  for  the 
job  titles  accounting  for  the  majority  of  employees  in 
this  cluster. 

4.  It  is  recommended  that  a basic  secondary  curriculum  in 

vocational  agriculture  be  offered  providing  instruction  in 
broad  areas  of  agricultural  knowledges  and  skills  needed 
by  the  greatest  numbers  of  agricultural  employees.  Such 
a curriculum  should  be  designed  to  provide  basic  competencies 
needed  to  pursue  specialized  instructional  programs  in 
agriculture  at  the  secondary  and  post  secondary  levels  or 
to  enter  employment  in  one  of  the  many  agricultural  job 
titles  for  which  a high  school  education  is  desired. 

Emphasis  of  such  a program  should  be  placed  upon  those 
areas  of  competency  in  agricultural  mechanization,  agricul- 
tural business  management  and  plant  science  which  are  needed 
by  the  greatest  numbers  of  agricultural  employees.  Data 
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in  support  of  such  a program  and  emphasis  are: 

a.  Competencies  needed  by  the  greatest  numbers  of  agri- 
cultural employees  were  competencies  in  the  several 
areas  of  agricultural  mechanization,  field  crops  pro- 
duction, and  agricultural  business  management. 

b.  The  desired  educational  level  of  high  school  graduate 
was  indicated  for  29  per  cent  of  all  agricultural 
employees  in  the  survey  with  educational  levels  beyond 
high  school  indicated  for  14  per  cent. 

5.  It  is  recommended  that  a specialized  short-term  instructional 
program  be  initiated  at  the  secondary  level  for  training  in 
agricultural  machinery  operation  and  maintenance  and 
irrigation  skills.  The  program  should  be  designed  to  provide 
entry  level  skills  to  those  young  persons  who,  because  of 
lack  of  interest,  limited  ability,  or  other  factors,  are 
not  likely  to  complete  the  regular  high  school  program. 

Data  from  the  study  supporting  the  need  for  such  a program 
are: 

a.  Nearly  40  per  cent  of  all  agricultural  employees 
identified  in  this  study  as  needing  knowledge  and  skill 
in  agriculture  were  employed  in  job  titles  in  the 
agricultural  machinery  operation  and  irrigation  cluster. 

b.  Employers  projected  the  greatest  increase  in  numbers 
employed  within  the  next  five  years  to  be  in  the  agricul- 
tural machinery  operation  and  irrigation  cluster  even 
though  the  percentage  increase  would  be  relatively  low. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  ARIZONA 
Department  of  Agricultural  Education 
CONFIDENTIAL 


Types  of  employment  of  persons  engaged  in  agricultural  occupations  in  selected  areas  of 
Arizona. 

Interviewer _ Date  of  Interview 

FORM  I -A 


It  Business  or  service  

A*  Name  of  business  or  service  

B.  Person  interviewed  

C.  Position  

D.  Estimated  per  cent  gross  income  that  is  agriculturally  oriented. 

Per  cent  

E.  Major  agricultural  products  and/or  functions  of  business  or  service. 

II.  Number  of  employees  in  this  business  or  service  - (total  number) 

For  employees  needing  competencies  in  agriculture,  complete  the  following: 


Number  of  Employees 

A*  Existing  job  titles:  Full-time  Part-time  Five  years  a&o  Five  years  from  now 

1.  

2. __ 

3.  

4.  

5.  

6.  

7. 

8.  ’ ____  

B*  Anticipated  new  job  titles:  Full-time  Part-time  Five  years  from  new 

1. 

2.  ~ 


Fill  out  a separate  Form  II  for  each  job  title  listed  above  which  is  not  on  the  job  title 
list. 


Complete  the  back  of  this  form  for  all  job  titles  listed  above  which  are  on  the  job  title 
list. 


III.  Company  willingness  to  participate  in  school-employer  educational  program.  (Check  all 
that  apply) 


1.  Permit  students  to  visit  and  observe  operations. 

2.  Employ  students  on  part-time  basis  during  school  year  and  during  vacation 
periods. 

3.  Participate  in  a student1 s work  experience  a few  hours  a day. 

4.  Work  with  school  personnel  in  outlining  an  educational  program  which  would 
help  prepare  students  for  an  agricultural  occupation. 

5.  Release  key  employees  to  assist  the  teacher  in  providing  instruction. 

6.  Not  willing. 
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Educational 
Level  Required* 

Number  of  Employees  Minimum  Age  (Use  item  Monthly  Wage  or  Salary 

Job  Titles Full-time  Part-time  Average  Age  for  Entry  Nos,  below)  Beginning  Present  Maximum 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  ARIZONA 


Department  of  Agricultural  Education 
CONFIDENTIAL 

Pre -Employment  and  Continuing  Education  Needs  of  Persons  Engaged  in  Agricultural 
Occupations  in  Selected  Areas  of  Arizona. 

Interviewer  Date  of  Interview 

FORM  II  - A 

I.  Name  and  address  of  firm 


II.  Job  Title  ____ _____ ___ 

III.  Number  of  workers  in  this  job  title:  Full-time  Part-time  Total 

IV.  Average  age  . Is  there  an  age  requirement  for  this  job?  No  Yes 

Minimum  for  entry  , Maximum  for  entry 

V.  Activities  and  duties  of  persons  with  this  job  title  


VI.  Agricultural  areas  with  which  worker  must  possess  knowledge  and  skills  to  do 
the  job: 


Animal  Science:  Check  Abilities  Needed  to 

Perform  This  Job: 

1.  Breeding  Farm  Animals  

A.  Genetics  

B.  Reproductive  morphology  

C.  Diseases  

D.  Breeding  problems  

E.  Artificial  insemination  

F.  Breeding  skills  

G.  Selection  cpt  breeding  stock  

2.  Livestock  Feeding  and  Nutrition 

A.  Body  process  of  nutrition  

B.  Food  nutrients  and  their  sources  

C.  Ration  formulation  

D.  Feeding  systems  
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Check  Abilities  Needed  To 
Perform  This  Job: 


3.  Animal  Sanitation,  Disease  and  Parasite  Control 

A.  Characteristics  of  healthy  animals  

B.  Symptoms  of  coxanon  diseases  and  parasites 

* i 

C.  Treatment!  of  common  diseases  and  parasites  

D.  Environmental  conditions  conducive  to  good  health  

4.  Housing  and  Equipment 

A.  Maintenance  of  equipment,  corrals,  and  fences  

B.  Construction  of  equipment  and  housing  

C.  Design  and  construction  __ 

5.  Management  of  livestock  operation  

6.  Processing  of  livestock  products  (meat,  milk,  wool,  etc.)  

7.  Marketing  of  livestock  products  (meat,  milk,  wool,  eggs)  

8.  Livestock  handling  


Plant  Science: 

I, 

I 1.  Ornamental  Horticulture 

? 

■ A.  Plant  propagation 

B.  Greenhouse  management  

C.  Soils  and  fertilizations,  water,  etc.  

D.  Control  of  insects  

E.  Control  of  diseases  _____ 

F.  Control  of  weeds  

G.  Marketing  and  management  ______ 

H.  Turf  management  

2.  Field  Crop  Production  (include  vegetable  & fruit  Prod.) 

A.  Plant  propagation,  seed  production  

B.  Plant  growth  

C.  Control  of  insects  ____ 

D.  Control  of  diseases  

E.  Control  of  weeds 

F.  Soils  

G.  Fertilization 

1 

H.  Irrigation 

I.  Marketing  and  management 

3.  Forestry 

O A.  Establishing  a stand 

B.  Managing  a stand 
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Check  Abilities  Needed  To 
Perform  This  Job: 

C.  Fire  Control  

D.  Control  of  diseases  and  insects  ______ 

E.  Harvesting  

F.  Marketing  _____ 

G.  Pulp  wood  production  

Agricultural  Business  Management  ~nd  Marketing: 

A.  Records  and  accounts  

B.  Budgeting  and  analysis  

C.  Agricultural  financing,  credit  and  insurance  

D.  Farm  organization  and  planning  

E.  Labor  management  

F.  Marketing  problems  and  practices  

G.  Agricultural  policy  _____ 

H.  Agricultural  and  related  price  analysis  . 

I.  Cooperative  and  business  organization  

J.  Mechanization  systems  

Agricultural  Mechanics  Area:  Daily  Care  & Repair  & 

Operation  Maintenance  Adjustment 

1.  Agricultural  Power  and  Machinery  o 

A.  Tractors,  wheel  

B.  Crawler  tractors  

C.  Primary  tillage  equipment  

D.  Cultivating  equipment  

E.  Harvesting  equipment  

F.  Small  gasoline  engines  

G.  Materials  handling  equipment  

2.  Agricultural  Electrification 

A.  Wiring 

B.  Motors,  maintenance  and  repair  

3.  Soil  and  Water  Management 

A.  Land  measurement  

B.  Surveying  and  leveling 

C.  Irrigation  systems  

D.  Pump  maintenance  

E.  Soil  testing  

F.  Irrigation  structures  

G.  Water  measurement  

h. Efficient  water  use ___ 
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Overhaul 
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Check  Abilities  Needed  To 
Perform  This  Job; 


4.  Agricultural  Building  and  Conveniences 

A.  Design  of  structures 

B.  Construction 

C.  Maintenance  and  repair 

D.  Water  systems 

5.  Basic  Agricultural  Shop  Skills 

A.  Arc  welding 

B.  Acetylene  walding 

C.  Plumbing 

D.  Hot  and  cold  metal 

E . Carpentry 


Mer chandising: 

A.  Warehousing  

B.  Sales  

C.  Inventorying  

D.  Handling  cash  - cash  register  

E.  Advising  customers  

F.  Using  invoices  

G.  Handling  customer  accounts  

H.  Dispatching,  consigning,  and  packaging  of  materials  

I.  Routing  and  delivering  

J.  Use  of  catalogues  and  ordering  

K.  Preparing  displays  and  advertising  

VII.  Educational  level  required  for  job  title  (Check  only  one) 

1.  No  requirement 

2.  Less  than  high  school  graduate 

3.  High  school  graduate 

4.  Post  high  school  technical  education 

5.  Some  college 

6.  College  degree:  Baccalaureate , Master’s  , Doctorate 

VIII.  Residential  background  preferred:  Farm , No  preference 

IX.  Farm  Experience:  Needed Not  needed 

X.  Experience  desired  to  enter  this  job  title: 


XI. 


Wage  or  salary  per  month: 

Beginning  Maximum 


Present 
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The  emergency  employment  program  will  produce  between 

130,000  and  150,000  jobs,  which  will  have  only  a modest  impact 

on  unemployment.  But  the  program  can  have  a broader  purpose 

of  serving  as  a national  demonstration  on  the  viability  of 

public  service  employment.  If  successful,  this  approach  can 

become  a permanent  feature  of  national  manpower  policy  aimed 

at  full  employment. 

Like  other  manpower  programs,  public  service  employment 

can  be  used  a pursue  a number  of  goals  and  purposes.  The  re- 

port lists  three  kinds  of  benefits  for  enrollees:  income 
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maintenance,  training,  and  work  experience.  It  also  suggests  several 
public  benefits  of  such  programs:  aid  to  state  and  local  governments 

and  depressed  areas;  developing  approaches  to  unmet  public  needs; 
economic  benefits  in  terms  of  helping  to  put  a ceiling  on  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  and  generating  additional  GNP. 

The  bulk  of  the  report  is  concerned  with  outlining  the  ways  in  which 
governors  and  mayors  and  other  local  sponsors  of  public  service  employ- 
ment programs  would  go  about  planning  and  administering  their  programs. 
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FOREWORD 

With  astonishing  regularity  during  the  nineteen-sixties,  special 
commissions  of  the  federal  government  advocated  public  service 
employment  as  one  part  of  the  solution  to  the  problem  they  were 
studying:  National  Commission  on  Technology,  Automation,  and 
Economic  Progress  in  February  1966;  President’s  Commission  on  Law 
Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Justice  in  February  1967  (for 
youth);  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Food  and  Fiber  in  July  1967 
(for  rural  areas);  National  Advisory  commission  on  Civil  Disorders  in 
March  1968;  and  President’s  Commission  on  Income  Maintenance 
Programs  in  November  1969. 

In  Congress  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Employment,  Manpower 
and  Poverty  recommended  in  1964  that  “Federal,  State  and  local 
governments  should  undertake  a joint  program  to  directly  employ  the 
hard-cord  unemployed  in  poverty-stricken  areas,  both  rural  and  urban.” 
The  same  subcommittee  developed  the  “Emergency  Employment  Act 
of 1967,”  which  came  within  Five  votes  of  passing  the  Senate.  In  that  and 
the  followin’  years  public  service  employment  bills  were  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  but  never  came  out  of  committee.  Finally 
in  December  1970,  Congress  enacted  a public  service  employment 
program  as  part  of  a comprehensive  reorganization  of  manpower 
programs,  but  this  bill  was  vetoed  by  President  Nixon.  This  year 
Congress  tried  again  and  passed  the  “Emergency  Employment  Act  of 
1971 which  the  President  signed  on  July  12, 

The  implementation  of  this  program  is  a major  challenge  to  federal, 
state,  and  local  officials  who  will  be  responsible  for  carrying  it  out. 
Everett  Crawford  has  written  this  pamphlet  to  assist  them  by  pulling 
together  available  practical  knowledge  about  public  service  employ- 
ment. He  draws  upon  both  the  experience  of  the  thirties  with  the  WPA 
and  of  the  sixties  with  such  manpower  programs  as  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps,  Operation  Mainstream,  and  New  Careers.  He  also  relies 
upon  his  extensive  knowledge  of  the  operations  of  state  and  local 
government,  and  particularly  a study  by  the  Center  on  decentralization 
of  manpower  programs. 

The  material  in  this  pamphlet  was  prepared  under  a contract  with 
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the  Manpower  Administration,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor.  However, 
points  of  view  or  opinions  stated  herein  do  not  necessarily  represent  the 
official  position  or  policy  of  the  Department  of  Labor.  Nor  do  they 
necessarily  reflect  the  views  or  opinions  of  the  board  of  directors  and 
other  staff  of  the  Center  lor  Governmental  Studies. 

Howard  W.  Hallman 

President 
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I.  INTRODUCTION 


Public  service  employment  is  now  becoming  part  of  national 
manpower  policy,  and  it  is  likely  to  remain  so  for  some  time  to  come. 
During  the  1960s,  sometimes  called  the  “manpower  decade,”  man- 
power policy  emphasized  training,  education,  and  other  measures  to 
improve  the  employability  of  those  who  were  unemployed  or  working 
at  extremely  low  wage  levels. 

The  manpower  decade  started  with  relatively  high  average  annual 
unemployment,  5.5  percent  in  1960,  and  it  ended  with  a relatively  low 
annual  figure,  3.5  percent  in  1969.  Unemployment,  however,  rose 
sharply  in  1970.  Although  the  average  annual  rate  for  1970  was  4.9 
percent,  the  year  ended  with  a rate  of  6.2  percent  in  December,  and 
during  the  first  six  months  of  1971  the  monthly  unemployment  rates 
averaged  about  6 percent. 

Unemployment  has  been  a recurring  problem  in  our  recent  history. 
There  were  two  recessions  in  the  post-Korean  war  period  in  the  1950s, 
and  the  1960s  began  with  the  economy  sluggish  and  unemployment 
high.  Various  measures  were  undertaken  to  tackle  the  problem  of 
unemployment.  First  a tax  cut  and  then  increased  federal  spending 
provided  economic  stimulus  and,  by  adding  to  aggregate  demand  for 
goods  and  services,  created  more  jobs.  Simultaneously  regional 
economic  development  and  manpower  programs  attacked  unemploy- 
ment resulting  from  structural  and  technological  changes  in  the 
economy.  These  combined  measures  worked,  for  the  economy  under- 
went a prolonged  expansion  starting  in  about  1962  and  lasting  until 
1969.  Unemployment  responded  to  these  changes  and  began  to  drop  at 
mid-decade:  4.5  percent  in  1965,  3.8  in  1966  and  1967,  3.6  in  1968 
and  3.5  in  1969. 

However,  inflation  became  an  increasing  problem  as  the  Viet  Nam 
war  was  partly  financed  through  deficit  spending.  The  economic 
policies  of  1969-71  aimed  at  curbing  inflation  have  reduced  the  pace  of 
economic  growth  and  caused  rising  unemployment. 

Even  when  unemployment  was  being  reduced  in  the  sixties  it 
became  clear  that  the  residual  unemployment  was  not  falling  equally 
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throughout  the  entire  population.  Joblessness  was  heaviest  among 
residents  of  urban  ghettoes  and  depressed  rural  areas.  Its  impact  fell 
mainly  on  blacks,  Chicanos,  poor  southern  and  Appalachian  whites, 
American  Indians,  and  other  minorities.  It  affected  both  younger 
workers,  16  to  21,  and  older  workers,  those  over  50.  These  comprised 
the  groups  we  came  to  refer  to  as  the  “hard  core**  unemployed,  or  the 
“disadvantaged.1 •* 

Two  schools  of  thought,  not  necessarily  incompatible,  emerged  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  problem  and  the  appropriate  solutions  to  it.  One  he*d 
that  the  employment  problems  of  the  hard  core  were  primarily  due  to 
deficiencies  in  their  employability  and  that  the  appropriate  response  for 
manpower  policy  would  be  to  stress  programs  designed  to  overcome 
their  shortcomings.  This  meant  training,  education,  counselling,  and 
services  designed  to  improve  the  quality  of  this  potential  labor  supply. 
The  other  school  of  thought  held  that  although  the  employability  of 
the  hard  core  might  be  impaired,  the  primary  problem  was  that  there 
were  not  enough  jobs.  Not  enough  jobs  overall,  and  not  enough  jobs  in 
locations  where  these  people  could  take  advantage  of  them.  From  this 
point  of  view,  job  creation  must  be  an  integral  part  of  the  solution. 
Adherents  to  this  school  believe  that  job  creation  through  economic 
development  is  part  of  the  answer  but  that  a substantial  program  of 
public  service  employment  is  necessary  if  significant  reductions  are  to 
be  made  in  the  number  of  hard  core  unemployed. 

To  some  extent  national  manpower  policy  followed  both  schools  of 
thought  although  by  far  the  largest  federal  investment  was  put  into 
programs  designed  to  improve  the  employability  of  the  hard  core 
unemployed.  However,  such  programs  as  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  Operation  Mainstream,  the  resident  employment  provisions  of 
the  Community  Action  Program,  and  New  Careers  can  be  classified  as 
job  creation  programs,  though  most  are  justified  on  other  grounds.  But 
these  were  considered  insufficient  by  many,  and  there  have  been 
persistent  recommendations  for  major  public  service  employment 
programs  from  many  quarters-including  some  from  the  Congress 
itself-since  the  mid-1960s. 

These  pressures  heightened  in  1970  as  unemployment  increased, 
hitting  not  only  the  hard  core  but  also  affecting  blue  collar  and 
professional  workers  in  the  aerospace  and  defense  related  industries  and 
returning  veterans  of  the  Viet  Nam  war. 
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Manpower  reform  legislation  containing  a public  service  employment 
component  was  passed  but  vetoed  in  1970.  By  now,  however,  there 
seems  to  be  wide  agreement  on  the  necessity  for  a program  of  public 
service  employment,  and  several  different  approaches  are  before  the 
nation.  The  Nixon  Administration  has  proposed  a Manpower  Revenue 
Sharing  bill  which  authorizes  a program  of  transitional  public  service 
employment.  The  Opportunities  for  Families  Program  of  the  welfare 
reform  act  (H.R.l)  negotiated  between  the  Administration  and  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  contains  an  $800  million  public 
service  employment  component.  On  July  1,  1971,  the  Congress 
approved  S.  31,  the  Emergency  Employment  Act,  which  authorized 
$1.75  billion  for  transitional  public  service  employment  during  fiscal 
years  1972  and  1973  which  will  support  an  estimated  200,000  jobs. 
This  was  signed  by  the  President  on  July  1 2,  as  Public  Law  92-54. 

A feature  common  to  all  of  these  approaches  is  the  fact  that  the 
programs  will  be  run  by  state  and  local  governments,  which  will  have 
considerable  discretion  as  to  the  use  of  funds.  Except  for  the  few  small 
programs  mentioned  earlier,  public  service  employment  is  to  a large 
extent  a new  and  uncharted  area  for  the  nation-there  have  been  no 
large  programs  since  the  1930s.  It  will  be  a challenge  for  everyone 
involved,  especially  the  state  and  local  sponsors.  The  purpose  of  this 
pamphlet  is  to  examine  the  issues  which  state  and  local  sponsors  must 
consider  in  designing  and  administering  their  public  service  employment 
programs. 

(NOTE:  This  pamphlet  was  completed  during  the  period  of  final 
passage  of  the  Emergency  Employment  Act.  This  was  before  the 
development  of  guidelines  for  the  Act  by  the  Department  of  Labor. 
Throughout  the  pamphlet,  the  term  “state  or  local  sponsor”  is  used  to 
denote  the  state  or  local  agency  which  would  apply  to  the  federal 
government  for  public  service  employment  funds  and  be  responsible  for 
their  state  or  local  administration.  Tentative  guidelines  developed  by 
the  Department  use  the  term  “program  agent.” That  term  appears  to 
have  the  same  general  meaning  as  sponsor.  In  the  interest  of  expeditious 
publication,  the  original  terminology  of  the  pamphlet  has  been 
retained.) 
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II.  PURPOSES  OF  PUBLIC  SERVICE  EMPLOYMENT 


DUALITY  OF  PURPOSES  IN  MANPOWER  PROGRAMS 

In  terms  of  goals  and  purposes,  manpower  programs,  as  they  evolved 
in  the  1960s,  have  always  tried  to  serve  two  general  purposes:  (I)  to 
provide  services  and  benefits  to  individual  participants  enrolled  in  the 
various  programs;  and  (2)  to  achieve  or  to  facilitate  the  achievement  of 
some  putative  public  good.  Specific  goals  and  purposes  may  vary  from 
program  to  program,  but  the  general  principles  appear  to  hold  true  for 
all. 

For  example,  the  New  Careers  Program  was  designed  to  provide 
training  in  a career  field  and  some  income  maintenance  for  persons 
selected  from  disadvantaged  groups.  Income  maintenance,  in  the  form 
of  training  stipends,  was  to  provide  immediate  tangible  assistance  to 
enrollees,  while  the  training  was  supposed  to  have  more  long  term 
benefits  for  them.  In  theory,  at  least,  the  training  program  was 
supposed  to  be  a beginning  of  a career  in  a human  service  field. 

The  public  good  intended  to  result  from  the  New  Careers  Program 
was  a reform  of  personnel  management  in  the  civil  service  and  private 
nonprofit  sectors.  New  Careers  is  supposed  to  bring  about  job 
restructuring  and  the  development  of  a group  of  paraprofessionr.1 
workers  to  share  the  workload  of  professionals,  who  are  in  short  supply 
in  many  human  service  programs. 

NATIONAL  PURPOSES  OF  PSE 

Looking  at  the  recently  adopted  Emergency  Employment  Act  and 
the  other  proposals,  we  find  that  public  service  employment  (PSE) 
programs  likely  wilt  have  to  serve  a variety  of  purposes.  Although 
public  service  is  a manpower  program,  it  can  be  much  more. 

PSE  BENEFITS  TO  ENROLLEES 

The  most  immediate  benefit  of  a PSE  program  to  any  enrollee  is 
income  maintenance.  Public  service  employment  will  provide  an  income 
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to  any  unemployed  person  enrolled  in  the  program  whether  such  a 
person  is  temporarily  out  of  work  because  of  economic  conditions,  or 
whether  he  or  she  is  one  of  the  long-term  unemployed.  If  the  work 
performed  is  generally  considered  (by  both  the  enrollee  and  the  public) 
to  be  socially  useful,  income  maintenance  will  have  some  by-products 
which  are  socially  desirable.  It  allows  the  enrollee  the  dignity  of  work, 
which  is  still  held  in  high  esteem  in  this  nation,  and  if  wages  approach 
adequacy  of  need,  it  at  least  holds  down  public  assistance  costs  in  terms 
of  recipients  of  both  full  and  supplemental  assistance. 

Other  benefits  to  enrollees  may  accrue,  depending  upon  the  kinds  of 
programs  established  and  the  types  of  persons  enrolled.  If  such 
programs  have  substantial  training  components,  they  can  be  of 
considerable  benefit  to  disadvantaged  enrollees  whose  employability  is 
marginal.  Programs  may  assist  non-disadvantaged  workers  to  retain  their 
skills.  Some  types  of  projects  may  also  be  useful  in  providing  work 
experience  to  teen-age  enrollees.  Even  highly  labor  intensive  projects 
involving  nothing  more  complicated  than  rakes,  shovels,  and  wheel- 
barrows can  supply  useful  work  experience  for  such  youngsters.  It  is 
generally  accepted  that  the  labor  market  is  not  especially  hospitable  to 
the  very  young,  and  through  PSE  they  could  gain  some  work 
experience  and  income,  but  the  principal  value  would  be  derived  from 
the  opportunity  to  develop  sound  work  habits  and  mature  in  a job 
situation. 

The  issue  of  the  relative  emphasis  as  among  the  three  goals  or 
benefits  to  enrollees-income  maintenance,  training,  and  work 
experience-will  vary  according  to  place,  econonuc  conditions,  and  the 
composition  of  the  unemployed  population.  Moreover,  the  emphasis  on 
benefits  to  individual  enrollees  may  also  be  modified  by  choices  among 
public  benefits  to  be  derived  from  PSE  programs  * 

PUBLIC  BENEFITS  OF  PSE 

In  drawing  a distinction  between  the  benefits  to  enrollees  and  the 
public  benefits  of  PSE,  we  do  not  intend  to  suggest  that  the  total 

♦Government  sponsored  employment  for  the  physically  or  mentally  handicapped 
who  are  unlikely  to  ever  become  competitive  in  the  labor  market  can  be  a useful 
part  of  PSE  as  the  European  experience  has  shown.  Sheltered  workshops  and 
similar  activities  are,  however,  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper., 
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benefits  to  enroliees  do  not  add  up  to  a public  benefit.  Income 
maintenance  for  substantial  number  of  people  who  perform  useful 
services  is  a public  good.  Contributing  to  the  upgrading  of  the 
workforce  through  training  and  work  experience  is  a public  good.  But 
as  we  conceive  of  a major  PSE  program,  it  is  more  than  either  an 
income  support  program  or  a manpower  program.  There  are  four  kinds 
of  public  benefits  to  be  derived  from  PSE  (not  necessarily  in  the  order 
to  importance): 

Aid  to  state  and  local  governments  and  depressed  areas.  On  the  one 
hand,  many  state  and  local  governments  are  now,  for  various  reasons, 
caught  in  a revenue  squeeze,  and  some  local  governments  and  states 
have  made  or  are  facing  cuts  in  essential  services.  And  on  the  other 
hand,  some  areas  of  the  nation  have  experienced  depletion  of  natural 
resources  and  high  unemployment  and  substantial  out-migration  of 
their  population  because  of  the  lack  of  employment  opportunities. 
Public  service  employment  programs  can  be  used  as  a means  of  bringing 
federal  assistance  to  both  impoverished  local  governments  and  depres- 
sed areas,  but  the  uses  would  be  different  in  each  type  of  locale. 

PSE  used  in  aid  of  state  and  local  governments  can  be  considered  a 
form  of  revenue  sharing.  Funds  for  public  service  employment  could  be 
used  to  allow  state  and  local  government  to  employ  the  personnel 
necessai/  to  maintain  public  services  which  have  been  reduced  or  are  in 
danger  of  reduction  because  of  the  revenue  crisis.  Funds  going  to  aid 
depressed  areas  would  be  used  for  job  creation  purposes  in  the 
econonic  sense.  For  the  need  in  such  areas  as  Eastern  Kentucky  and 
many  other  places  in  Appalachians  well  as  in  some  equally  depressed 
urban  ghettoes-is  for  jobs.  Used  in  creative  combination  with  other 
federal  and  state  programs,  PSE  might  have  a significant  impact  on  the 
employment  situation  in  depressed  rural  areas,  and  the  combination 
might  be  used  to  influence  regional  growth  patterns. 

Unmet  public  needs.  The  catalogue  of  unmet  public  needs  is  long. 
Health  care  and  the  environment  are  the  fields  receiving  the  most 
prominent  attention  at  present,  but  there  are  many  others,  such  as 
education,  park  development,  housing,  and  transportation.  The  national 
interest  in  all  of  them  is  strong.  PSE  can  be  used  to  support  activities 
already  under  way  in  these  fields  and  can  by  used  to  stimulate 
development  of  local  programs. 
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Economic  effects  of  PSE.  The  question  of  the  economic  effects  of 
public  service  employment  programs  has  not  been  fully  explored  by 
professional  economists.  For  example,  there  seems  to  be  no  detailed 
study  of  the  economic  effects  of  the  WPA,  the  Wc.ks  Progress 
Administration-a  major  federal  employment  program  established  in 
the  depression  of  the  1930s.* 

Yet  two  things  seem  reasonable.  Unemployment  at  this  writing  is 
near  six  percent  of  the  labor  force,  and  many  economists  predict  that  it 
will  continue  at  this  level  for  sometime  to  come  in  spite  of  current 
expansionary  government  Fiscal  and  monetary  policies.  To  the  extent 
that  people  are  put  to  work  under  PSE  programs,  such  programs  will 
begin  to  put  a ceiling  on  the  unemployment  rate.  Moreover,  the  wages 
paid  to  unemployed  persons  hired  on  PSE  projects  can  be  expected  to 
go  into  immediate  circulation -not  under  mattresses  or  into  savings 
accounts-and  these  funds  should  have  generally  stimulating  effect  on 
the  economy.  Bennett  Harrison  of  the  University  of  Maryland**  has 
developed  figures  to  show  that  each  dollar  invested  in  a new  public 
service  worker  from  an  urban  ghetto  will  result  in  the  generation  of 
extra  Gross  National  Product  (GNP)  in  a range  of  $4.23  to  $12.10  over 
a five  year  period.  Harrison’s  work  is  an  extension  of  U.  S.  Department 
of  Commerce  studies  of  the  GNP  contributed  by  all  government 
workers  at  all  levels  during  the  period  1946-1965, 

We  think  that  the  economic  effects  of  PSE  constitute  an  important 
public  benefit  of  such  a program,  but  knowledge  of  this  subject  is 
limited.  It  is  an  area  ripe  for  further  research. 

Stimulating  institutional  change.  Institutional  change  is  still  a goal  of 
many  social  programs,  and  it  is  still  needed  in  the  field  of  public 
employment.  Just  about  every  piece  of  manpower  or  public  service 
employment  legislation  introduced  during  the  past  five  years  has  made 
reference  to  the  need  to  remove  “artificial  barriers  to  employment.” 
The  goal  continues  to  elude  us.  We  still  have  discrimination  on  account 
of  age,  color,  and  sex.  And  in  many  cases  we  still  have  archaic  civil 

♦For  a brief  description  of  WPA  see  Alden  F.  Briscoe,  “The  WPA:  What  is  to  be 
Learned?”,  a Center  for  Governmental  Studies  Issues  Paper  (Washington  1971). 

♦♦“Public  Service  Jobs  for  Urban  Ghetto  Residents,”  Good  Government, 
Washington,  D.C.:  National  Civil  Service  League,  Fall  1969  pp.  16*18. 
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service  requirements  and  personnel  management  practices  which 
contribute  to  discrimination  and  inefficient  management. 

Some  inroads  have  been  made  in  these  areas  with  existing  programs 
but  more  is  needed.  PSE  offers  an  opportunity  to  stimulate  further 
change. 

PSE  PURPOSES  AND  THE  LOCAL  SPONSOR 

As  indicated  above,  the  legislation  establishes  broad,  general  national 
goals  for  the  public  service  employment  program.  Implementing 
regulations  or  guidelines,  adopted  by  the  Department  of  Labor,  will  to 
some  extent  limit  the  broad  statements  of  purpose  and  will  sharpen  the 
focus  of  the  national  program.  They  will  define  the  boundaries  of 
choice  and  discretion  open  to  the  state  or  local  sponsor.  But  state  and 
local  sponsors  will  be  the  ones  who  determine  the  direction  of  the 
programs  in  their  areas.  The  sponsors  will  have  to  establish  which 
benefits  for  unemployed  persons  will  be  stressed  and  which  public  goals 
are  to  be  pursued. 

The  kinds  of  analysis  and  planning  necessary  to  go  about  establishing 
priorities  and  goals  for  a public  service  employment  program  are 
different  from  those  previously  required  of  state  and  local  units  of 
general  government.  (Local  government’s  planning  for  community 
action  and  model  cities  program;  is  somewhat  analogous,  however.)  The 
elements  of  these  activities  are  discussed  in  the  sections  which  follow. 
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III.  PLANNING  FOR  LOCAL  PUBLIC  SERVICE 
EMPLOYMENT 

GENERAL 

Sponsors  of  public  service  employment  programs  will  have  a large 
number  of  the  usual  administrative  functions  to  perform  in  securing 
funds  for  and  in  conducting  their  projects.  It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to 
discuss  those  functions  in  any  detail.  Rather  our  purpose  is  to  consider 
the  har'1  .ecisions  which  governors,  mayors,  and  boards  of  county 
commissioners  must  mak.  before  they  establish  machinery  for  the 
sponsorship  structure  and  begin  the  process  of  applying  for  funds. 

The  federal  authority  for  public  service  employment  programs  will 
be  broad;  there  is  a large  “laundry-list”  of  acceptable  areas  in  which 
projects  may  be  undertaken.  Federal  law  says  that  unemployed  and 
underemployed  people  will  be  eligible  for  employment;  special  con- 
sideration ./ill  be  asked  for  unemployed  veterans  of  the  war  in 
Indochina  and  for  “graduates”  of  manpower  training  programs  for 
whom  employment  is  otherwise  not  available.  The  rub  will  come  when 
appropriations  are  made  and  funds  are  allocated  to  the  states  and 
jurisdictions  within  states.*  The  funds  made  available  will  not  be 
sufficient  to  support  a program  to  tackle  the  total  unemployment 
problem  in  any  service  area,  and  sponsors-while  operating  within  the 
general  statements  of  federal  policies— will  have  to  establish  priorities  as 
to  who  will  be  employed  and  the  program  goals  to  be  pursued. 

These  decisions  will  influence  not  only  the  kinds  of  projects  to  be 
developed,  but  they  may  also  affect  the  nature  of  the  sponsoring 
mechanism  itself.  This  will  be  discussed  in  more  detail  in  a later  section. 

DEVELOPING  A PROFILE  OF  THE  UNEMPLOYED 

One  of  the  first  activities  the  sponsor  must  undertake  is  an  analysis 
of  the  unemployment  which  exists  in  the  jurisdiction  it  serves. 

♦Funds  will  be  allocated  to  the  states  and  local  areas  by  formula.  It  is  assumed 
that  sponsors’  planning  will  proceed  on  the  basis  of  general  knowledge  as  to  the 
amounts  of  funds  available  to  them. 
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Although  unemployment  is  high  nationally,  conditions  tend  to  vary 
widely  between  states  and  sometimes  within  states.  It  will  be  necessary 
for  the  sponsor  to  identify  the  character  of  the  unemployment  in  its 
service  area.  For  some  areas,  the  unemployed  population  may  still  be 
made  up  principally  of  the  hard  core  whom  we  described  earlier.  But 
for  other  communities,  the  unemployment  profile  includes  many 
people  with  useful  skills,  good  work  habits,  and  strong  attachment  to 
the  labor  force.  By  now  almost  all  communities  have  appreciable 
numbers  of  unemployed  veterans  of  the  Viet  Nam  conflict.  Conditions 
will  vary  between  larger  cities  and  rural  areas  and  small  towns.  Youth 
unemployment,  for  example,  will  run  highest  in  urban  ghettoes  while 
unemployment  among  older  workers  will  be  highest  in  the  less 
populated  regions. 

Development  of  the  profile  of  unemployment  will  be  a new 
challenge  for  some  areas  of  general  government  while  for  others  it  will 
not  be.  The  mayors  and  other  chief  elected  officials  of  the  cities  which 
received  manpower  planning  grants  in  1970  should  have  already  done 
most  of  the  required  analysis  or  at  least  know  where  to  gain  access  to 
the  necessary  data. 

The  following  discussion  of  the  national  unemployment  figures  will 
illustrate  the  kind  of  analysis  that  would  be  useful  in  developing  the 
profile  of  unemployment. 

Official  statistics  show  more  than  five  million  persons  unemployed 
on  a national  basis,  but  this  understates  the  problem.  To  determine 
total  need,  we  should  add  those  who  are  not  in  the  labor  force  by 
conventional  definition  of  unemployment  because,  even  though  able  to 
work,  they  have  become  discouraged  with  prospects  and  have  quit 
looking  for  jobs.  Also,  there  are  the  underemployed,  that  is,  persons 
working  only  part-time  but  prefering  full  time  work  and  persons 
working  full  time  at  wages  below  the  poverty  level.  These  groups 
altogether  constitute  the  universe  of  potential  individual  beneficiaries 
of  public  service  employment  programs.  Numerically,  the  universe  of 
the  unemployed  and  underemployed  is  well  in  excess  of  five  million 
persons.  But  that  number  standing  by  itself  is  not  instructive  as  to  the 
kinds  of  programs  and  policies  which  might  be  developed  under  the 
general  heading  of  public  service  employment  programs.  Disaggregation 
of  the  unemployment  data  will  help  to  sharpen  some  of  the  issues 
regarding  program  needs. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT  BY  AGE,  SEX,  AND  COLOR 

Average  unemployment  during  the  first  quarter  of  1971  was  of  4.9 
million,  distributed  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  following  table. 


TABLE 1* 

UNEMPLOYMENT  1st  QUARTER  1971 
BY  AGE,  SEX,  AND  COLOR 
(figures  in  thousands) 


Total 

Both  Sexes 

Men  over 

Women  over 

Unemployed 

16-19  years 

20  years 

20  years 

Total 

4,972 

1,309 

2,036 

1,628 

White 

4,092 

1,060 

1,716 

1,316 

Nonwhite** 

880 

249 

320 

312 

When  translated  into  rates  these  unemployment  figures  tell  a more 
revealing  story.  Unemployment  still  falls  heaviest  on  the  young  and  the 
black,  although  during  1970  the  rates  of  increase  in  unemployment  was 
slightly  higher  for  whites  than  nonwhites. 

In  the  16-19  age  group,  the  first  quarter  1971  unemployment  rate 
for  whites  was  15.7  percent  and  for  nonwhites  was  31.8  percent.  For 
white  men  in  the  over- 20  age  group,  the  rate  was  4.0,  but  for  non  white 
men  the  rate  was  6.7.  Rates  for  women  over  20  years  of  age  were 
somewhat  higher:  white  women  5.3,  nonwhite  women  8.3. 

Further  detail  is  available  as  to  unemployment  rates  by  age  and  sex 


The  sources  for  this  table  and  other  statistics  in  this  section  unless  otherwise 
specified  are  the  "Current  Labor  Statistics"  for  June  1971  found  in  Monthly 
Labor  Review  June  1971  (U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics),  pp.  105  ff. 

Primarily  black,  but  includes  a small  number  of  members  of  other  nonwhite 
minorities. 
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but  is  not  broken  out  by  color.  The  following  table  shows  this 
information  for  April  1971: 


TABLE  2 


UNEMPLOYMENT  RATES  BY  AGE  AND  SEX, 
April  1971 
(Percent) 


Total 

Male 

Female 

Total  16  years  or  over 

6.1 

5.3 

7.3 

16-19  years 

17.2 

16.5 

18.2 

16-17 

18.3 

18.5 

17.9 

18-19 

15.8 

14.9 

16.9 

20-24  years 

10.4 

10.5 

10.3 

25  years  and  over 

4.0 

3.5 

5.0 

25-54 

4.2 

3.4 

5.5 

55  and  over 

3.6 

3.7 

3.4 

When  arrayed  according  to  the  gross  characteristics  of  age,  sex,  and 
color,  the  unemployment  data  show  several  things,  mosi  of  which  are 
not  new.  Unemployment  is  highest  among  young  people;  17.5  percent 
for  those  16  to  19  years  of  age  and  almost  10  percent  for  those  20  to 
24.  Rates  drop  off  sharply  for  those  in  the  prime  working  ages  25  to 
54.  Unemployment  is  almost  twice  as  heavy  among  blacks  as  whites. 
And  except  for  the  older  age  group  (above  55)  unemployment  is  higher 
for  women  than  men. 

Information  is  available  nationally  on  unemployment  by  marital 
status  and  the  unemployeds*  status  as  head  of  household.*  The  data 
show  that  overall  the  unemployment  rates  for  married  people  are  much 
lower  than  those  for  single  people,  and  that  overall  heads  of  households 
have  a somewhat  lower  unemployment  rate  than  the  total  unemployed 
population.  However,  current  data  show  that  younger  heads  of 
households  (16*24  years  of  age)  have  substantially  higher  rates  of 
unemployment  than  those  over  24  years  of  age,  and  that  female  heads 

See  Household  Data”  (Tables  A-8  and  A-9)  in  Employment  and  Earnings 
published  monthly  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
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of  Household  are  experiencing  much  higher  rates  than  male  heads. 

The  Department  of  Labor  (BLS)  also  maintains  information  on  he 
duration  of  unemployment.  Between  June  1970  and  June  1971  the 
percentage  of  short  term  unemployment  (less  than  five  weeks)  dropped 
from  62.6  percent  to  54.2  percent,  and  there  was  a sharp  increase  in  the 
longer  term  unemployment  (15  weeks  or  more).  Data  on  the  duration 
of  unemployment  are  also  provided  in  terms  of  age,  sex,  color,  and 
martal  status.  These  data  should  provide  an  important  input  to 
planning.  Sponsors  will  want  to  make  analyses  of  such  data  for  their 
own  labor  market  areas.  This  information  may  have  an  important 
bearing  on  the  establishment  of  local  priorities. 

Other  kinds  of  disaggregation  are  possible  and  help  to  add  further 
dimension  to  the  problem. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  BY  OCCUPATION  AND  INDUSTRY 

In  recent  months,  the  press  has  given  considerable  attention  to  rising 
unemployment  among  professionals  and  blue  collar  workers  in  aero- 
space and  defense-oriented  industries.  Since  aerospace  especially  was 
the  glamor  industry  of  the  1960s,  hard  times  ir  that  field  have 
heightened  general  interest  in  the  unemployment  problem.  During  1970 
unemployment  did  go  up  substantially  among  occupational  groups 
thought  to  have  strong  attachments  to  work.  The  following  table  shows 
unemployment  rates  for  major  occupational  groupings  in  April  1971 
and  the  annual  averages  for  1969  and  1970. 

Table  three  shows  an  appreciable  increase  for  each  of  these  groups 
between  1969  and  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  1971.  Data  from  earlier 
years  show  much  lower  unemployment  rates  for  the  general  categories 
“white  collar  workers”  and  “blue  collar  workers.”  In  1967,  for 
example,  the  rate  for  the  former  was  2.2  percent  and  for  the  latter 
4.4.* 

A review  of  unemployment  by  industrial  groupings  during  1970 
shows  substantial  increases  in  almost  every  category.  Overall  unemploy- 

*U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States:  1970.  (91st 
edition)  Washington,  D.C.,  1970,  p.  216. 
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TABLE  3 

UNEMPLOYMENT  RATES  8Y  PRINCIPAL 
OCCUPATIONAL  GROUPS,  APRIL  1971 
AND  ANNUAL  AVERAGE  FOR  1970  and  1969 


April 

1971 

Annual 

1970 

Average 

1969 

OCCUPATION 

White  Collar  Workers 

3.8 

2.8 

2.1 

Professional  & Managerial 

2.6 

1.7 

1.2 

Clerical  Workers 

5.2 

4.0 

3.0 

Sales  Workers 

4.5 

3.9 

2.9 

Blue  Collar  Workers 

7.4 

6.2 

3.9 

Craftsmen  & Foremen 

4.5 

3.8 

2.2 

Operatives 

8.6 

7.1 

4.5 

Nonfarm  Laborers 

10.2 

9.5 

6.7 

Service  Workers 

6.3 

5.3 

4.2 

ment  among  nonagriculiural  private  wage  and  salary  employees 
increased  from  3.5  percent  to  6.4  percent.  In  the  construction  industry 
unemployment  rose  from  6.0  to  11.0  percent.  Unemployment  in 
manufacturing  rose  from  3.3  to  7.6  percent  at  the  end  of  1970 
(although  that  increase  may  have  been  somewhat  exacerbated  as  a 
result  of  the  effects  of  the  General  Motors  strike  in  the  fall  of  1 970). 

UNEMPLOYMENT  BY  LOCATION 

The  unemployment  increase  which  occurred  during  late  1969  and 
during  1970  has  hit  unevenly  around  the  country.  That  unemployment 
has  been  severe  in  aerospace  and  defense-oriented  industries  is 
well-known.  Thus,  such  areas  as  Seattle,  Washington;  Southern  Cali- 
fornia; the  Cape  Kennedy  area  of  Florida;  and  certain  areas  of  Texas 
have  experienced  high  unemployment  among  highly  qualified  profes- 
sional and  technical  workers-unemployment  that  has  been  highly 
publicized. 

But,  in  addition  to  these  areas  whose  local  economies  depend 
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substantially  on  aerospace  and  defense  spending,  a number  of  rural  and 
urban  poverty  areas-already  plagued  by  high  unemployment-alsohave 
appreciably  higher  rates.  These  would  include  Appalachia,  and  rural 
south  and  areas  like  Watts  in  Los  Angeles,  the  Bedford-Stuyvesant  area 
of  New  York  City,  and  other  urban  ghettoes. 

Recently  issued  data  on  ‘The  Employment  Situation  and  Urban 
Poverty  Neighborhoods”  Fourth  Quarter  1970,”*  show  that  the 
unemployment  increase  in  such  neighborhoods**  followed  the  same 
trends  as  national  averages.  Since,  however,  these  rates  were  starting 
from  a much  higher  base,  their  overall  rates  are  almost  twice  as  high  as 
the  national  figures.  As  might  be  expected  unemployment  was  highest 
among  black  and  other  nonwhite,  urban  teenagers  (44.2  percent  as 
against  32.0  percent  national  average). 

Using  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  data  on  labor  market  areas  and 
unemployment  insurance  data  from  the  state  employment  security 
agency,  local  sponsors  will  be  able  to  make  similar  analyses  for  their 
own  local  areas.  The  importance  of  the  data  analysis  is  stressed  here  for 
purposes  of  program  planning.  No  inferences  should  be  drawn  to  the 
effect  that  the  data  for  such  analyses  can  be  used  to  establish  either 
sponsor  or  participant  eligibility.  That  will  depend  upon  DOL  guide- 
lines. 

DESIGNING  LOCAL  PROGRAM  MIX 

The  local  program  mix  will  be  determined  by  two  major  factors:  The 
local  profile  of  the  unemployed  and  local  public  needs. 

UNEMPLOYED  POPULATION 

The  profile  of  the  unemployed  population  will  have  a number  of 
important  implications  for  development  of  a public  service  employment 
policy  on  both  the  national  and  local  levels. 

On  a natonal  basis  about  three-fifths  of  the  unemployed  population 

*BLS  Washington,  D.C.,  January  25,  197 1, 

♦Urban  poverty  neighborhoods  in  the  100  largest  SMSAs. 
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would  appear  to  be  made  up  of  the  disadvantaged  persons  who 
comprised  the  bulk  of  the  unemployed  population  during  the  1 960s. 
The  other  two-fifths  consists  of  the  newly  unemployed.  The  former 
group,  the  disadvantaged,  consists  of  several  subgroups:  young  people, 
aged  16-19;  older  workers  over  55  years  of  age;  and  workers  in  the 
prime  working  age  group  20*54  who  have  marginal  employability  due 
to  inadequate  skills,  obsolescent  skills,  and  limited  opportunities  for 
work.  The  latter  group,  the  newly  unemployed,  also  consists  of  a 
number  of  subgroups:  teenagers  16*19  years  of  age  just  entering  the 
labor  force;  young  adults,  primarily  young  men  age  20-24  reentering 
the  civilian  labor  force  after  military  service;  and  a number  of  people  in 
the  prime  working  age  group  with  good  attachment  to  work  (including 
a substantial  number  of  professionals)  who  are  experiencing  unemploy- 
ment in  the  durable  goods  manufacturing  industry  due  to  the  slow 
down  in  the  economy  and  the  reduction  in  defense  and  aerospace 
spending. 

On  a local  basis,  the  mix  of  unemployed  may  well  vary  from  the 
three-to-two  ratio  described  here.  Consequently,  local  analyses  will  be 
required  for  planning  purposes. 

But  even  the  gross  analysis  set  forth  above  does  suggest  certain 
program  goals  to  be  kept  in  mind  with  regard  to  the  various  subgroups. 
That  all  need  some  form  of  income  maintenance  is  obvious,  but  beyond 
this,  needs  vary  according  to  group. 

The  v ers,  age  16-19,  regardless  of  whether  they  are  advantaged 
or  disadvantaged,  need  work  experience  and  the  beginning  of  skills 
training.  Some  may  need  other  things,  such  as  basic  education,  health 
care,  and  other  supportive  services. 

The  next  group  of  young  people,  many  of  them  Viet  Nam  veterans, 
will  have  varying  needs.  Some  will  have  had  as  little  work  experience, 
aside  from  military  experience,  as  the  teenage  group.  Emphasis  in  this 
group,  however,  probably  will  be  on  skills  training  and  the  development 
of  job  opportunities. 

In  the  next  age  group-those  25-54-we  will  find  a number  of 
subgroups,  each  with  somewhat  differing  needs.  One  subgroup  consists 
of  those  who  are  out  of  work  because  of  changes  in  the  economy;  for 


most  of  them  earning  money  during  an  interim  period  will  be  the 
primary  need.  Most  can  and  will  return  to  regular  employment  as  the 
economy  regains  forward  momentum.  But  some  may  remain  un- 
employed because  of  a iessening  demand  for  their  skills,  in  which  case 
retraining  may  be  required.  A second  subgroup  consists  of  those  who 
live  in  depressed  areas  where  there  are  few  job  opportunities;  their 
needs  may  be  more  complex.  Job  creation  and  economic  development 
may  help  people  in  such  areas,  but  these  efforts  likely  will  require  the 
support  of  skills  and  other  training.  If  local  job  creation  is  not  possible, 
some  of  these  may  ultimately  need  to  relocate.  In  which  case,  skills 
training  and  much  of  the  package  of  manpower-related  supportive 
service  may  be  required. 


The  third  subgroup  in  the  prime  working  age  group  consists  of  those 
who  are  generally  disadvantaged  in  terms  of  their  employability.  Their 
needs,  in  addition  to  income  maintenance,  involve  the  entire  range  of 
manpower  services. 

Public  service  employment  programs  can  be  used  to  try  to  meet 
many  of  the  needs  of  the  unemployed,  but  for  those  living  in  distressed 
and  depressed  areas,  PSE  must  be  conducted  in  concert  with  more 
comprehensive  manpower  programs  in  order  to  meet  training  and 
supportive  service  needs. 

LOCAL  PUBLIC  NEEDS 

State  and  local  sponsor  of  public  service  employment  projects  have 
a much  better  understanding  of  local  public  needs  than  anyone  from 
the  outside.  Those  jurisdictions  which  have  experienced  lay-offs  in 
regular  city  agencies  and  have  reduced  public  services  because  of  local 
fiscal  crises  have  a special  kind  of  problem  and  restoring  those  services 
probably  will  have  first  priority.  They  will  wish  to  use  some  part  of 
their  PSE  allocations  to  restore  public  services  to  more  adequate  levels. 
This  may  mean  rehiring  sanitationmen,  policemen,  or  firemen  or  hiring 
other  unemployed  persons  to  fill  job  slots  in  the  affected  agencies.  In 
these  situations,  attention  needs  to  be  given  to  assure  that  productivity 
is  high  aritong  both  the  rehired  workers  and  those  who  have  remained 
on  the  job. 

In  addition,  all  communities-  including  those  which  have  undergone 
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reductions  in  force- will  have  other  needs  high  on  their  lists  of 
priorities.  These  may  include  projects  in  the  fields  of  environment  and 
health,  or  they  may  involve  such  work  as  repairing  streets  and  curbs  or 
sewer  mapping  and  construction  or  the  construction,  repair  and/or 
beautification  of  parks  and  recreational  areas. 

Projects  in  fields  such  as  those  mentioned  make  it  possible  to  design 
programs  which  can  offer  some  employment  opportunities  to  the  full 
range  of  the  unemployed  population.  The  City  of  Cleveland,  for 
example,  has  undergone  a reduction  in  city  employment  and  would 
undoubtedly  want  to  use  a substantial  portion  of  its  PSE  funds  to 
restore  that  employment.  But  the  Cuyahoga  River  and  Lake  Erie  are 
dangerously  polluted  and  the  city  wants  and  needs  to  do  something  to 
reduce  this  pollution.  PSE  may  offer  some  help. 

A project  in  the  pollution  field  could  employ  highly  skilled  people 
to  design  and  supervise  the  project,  skilled  workers  to  collect  samples 
and  perform  analyses,  and  unskilled  people  to  do  much  of  the  clean  up 
work  involved.  Similar  kinds  of  programs,  using  the  mix  of  unemployed 
persons  could  be  conceived  of  in  the  other  substantive  areas  mentioned. 
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IV.  ORGANIZING  FOR  A PUBLIC  SERVICE 
EMPLOYMENT  PROGRAM 

Details  of  the  administration  of  PSE  programs  will,  of  course,  be 
spelled  out  in  the  laws  and  implementing  regulations.  But  there  are 
some  general  areas  of  administrative  choice  which  the  local  sponsor 
may  wish  to  take  into  consideration  as  it  begins  to  plan  its  program. 

DIRECT  OPERATION  OR  DELEGATION? 

State  and  local  organization  for  the  operation  of  manpower 
programs  has  been  a subject  of  general  discussion  for  the  past  two  or 
three  years.  A number  of  proposals  have  been  offered  for  the 
development  of  comprehensive  local  programs  operating  under  prime 
sponsors.  And  so  it  has  been  with  the  various  public  service  employ- 
ment proposals  put  forward  during  that  time.  But  in  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act,  the  Congress  provided  that  any  unit  of  general 
government-cities,  counties,  states,  federal  institutions,  and  public 
agencies  and  institutions  which  are  subdivisions  of  state  and  local 
government-may  be  eligible  to  apply  for  public  service  employment 
funds.  In  the  words  of  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson,  one  of  the  principal 
architects  of  the  legislation: 

Rather  than  undertake  the  development  of  a new  system  of  prime 
sponsorship  as  proposed  in  comprehensive  manpower  reform 
legislation,  this  legislation  emphasizes  the  eligibility  of  a broad 
array  of  public  sponsors  so  as  to  achieve  the  quickest  possible 
implementation  of  the  act,  and  the  maximum  benefit  toward 
easing  the  Nation  toward  more  normal  employment  levels. 

But  even  within  the  constraints  of  the  Act,  there  is  an  issue  as  to 
whether  the  sponsoring  government  will  want  to  administer  the 
program  directly  or  delegate  (or  subcontract)  such  administration  to 
some  other  agency.  There  are  advantages  and  disadvantages  to  each 
approach  and  several  options  within  each. 

DIRECT  OPERATION 

If  a state,  city,  or  county  government  elects  to  operate  its  public 
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service  employment  program  directly,  several  approaches  may  be 
followed.  The  chief  elected  officials  of  sponsoring  governments  may 
want  to  maintain  fairly  close  supervision  of  the  program’s  operation,  in 
which  case  management  could  be  carried  out  through  organizations 
which  are  pait  of  the  executive  apparatus.  These  would  include 
governors’  manpower  staff,  mayors’  manpower  organizations  (such  as 
the  Manpower  Commission  in  Indianapolis  or  the  Office  of  Urban 
Development  and  Manpower  Programs  in  the  Office  of  the  Mayor  of 
Los  Angeles),  staff  in  the  office  of  city  manager,  and  special 
organizations  set  up  under  boards  of  county  commissioners. 

Another  approach  that  could  be  followed  by  sponsoring  govern- 
ments could  be  assignment  of  the  management  of  PSE  programs  to  one 
or  more  line  agencies.  A state,  for  example,  could  decide  to  turn  over 
its  operations  to  the  employment  security  agency,  or  it  could  decide  to 
concentrate  its  efforts  in  the  institutional  field.  In  Pennsylvania,  for 
example,  most  of  the  state’s  direct  operations  in  manpower  programs, 
including  New  Careers  and  Public  Service  Careers,  already  are  run 
through  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  which  operates  the  state’s 
network  of  hospitals.  A public  works  or  park  department  might  also 
handle  PSE. 

A third  approach  is  the  operation  of  PSE  programs  by  agencies  such 
as  civil  service  commissions  or  departments  of  personnel.  Many  of  the 
Public  Service  Careers  programs  are  run  through  this  means,  and  these 
agencies  are  now  beginning  to  develop  a body  of  experience  in  the 
operation  of  public  service  projects  for  the  disadvantaged. 

delegation 

State  and  local  sponsors  of  public  service  employment  projects  will 
wish  to  consider  whether  they  want  to  delegate  all  or  part  of  their 
program  components  to  delegate  agencies  (subcontractors).  Such  a 
decision,  of  course,  will  be  based  upon  a number  of  factors:  the  nature 
of  the  program  components  being  funded,  the  availability  of  staff  to 
supervise  such  programs,  or  the  location  of  work  or  project  sites. 

State  governments,  for  example,  which  are  likely  to  receive  the 
funding  for  PSE  programs  in  rural  and  other  nonmetropolitan  areas, 
may  wish  to  delegate  or  subcontract  operation  of  some  parts  of  their 
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programs  to  local  governments,  special  districts,  or  to  such  agencies  as 
multicounty  Concentrated  Employment  Programs.  City  and  county 
governments  likewise  may  wish  to  delegate  parts  of  their  PSE  projects 
to  other  agencies. 


Delegation,  by  any  sponsor,  may  be  considered  for  a variety  of 
reasons,  the  administrative  convenience  of  the  sponsor;  because  a 
contractor  has  competence  in  a program  field,  such  as  environment, 
health,  education,  etc.,  or  because  of  its  experience  in  operating 
manpower  programs;  and  the  ability  of  a particular  delegate  agency  to 
deal  with  a special  clientele  (such  as  the  delegation  of  youth 
components  to  an  agency  having  special  qualifications  in  dealing  with 
youth  or  the  delegation  of  a component  designed  to  serve  a particular 
community  to  the  community  corporation  of  the  area).  Delegation 
sometimes  also  provides  a means  of  circumventing  overly  rigid  civil 
service  procedures. 

PROJECT  MANAGEMENT  APPROACH 

The  Emergency  Employment  Act  (PL.  91-54)  is  temporary  legisla- 
tion designed  to  provide  transitional  public  service  employment.*  The 
public  service  employment  section  of  the  welfare  reform  bill(H.R.l)  is 
designed  to  provide  temporary  employment  for  certain  of  the  welfare 
recipients  receiving  manpower  services.  It  is  clear  that  while  public 
service  employment  is  becoming  part  of  manpower  policy,  there  is  still 
considerable  sentiment  both  for  and  against  the  development  of 
permanent  PSE  assignments.  Since  the  Emergency  Employment  Act  is 
temporary  legislation,  many  jurisdictions  will  wish  to  avoid  the 
establishment  of  regular  governmental  bureaucracies  and  the  implied 
long  term  commitment  to  retirement  and  other  costs  to  PSE  enrollees. 

What  public  administration  theorists  call  the  project  management 
approach  may  provide  a means  of  accomplishing  program  objectives 
while  avoiding  the  undesirable  effects  just  mentioned.  Under  the 
project  management  approach,  programs  are  organized  and  funded  on  a 

*In  presenting  the  Conference  Committee  report  on  this  legislation,  Congressman 
Carl  D.  Perkins  offered  the  following  explanation  of  “transitional":  Transitional, 
he  said  does  "not  describe  the  nature  of  the  job,  nor  the  duration  of  the  time  the 
enrollee  may  keep  the  job.  The  word  is  merely  descriptive  of  the  fact  that  this  is 
an  emergency  program  which  has  been  authorized  for  only  two  years” 
(Congressional  Record,  July  i,  197 1,  p.  H6225.) 
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project  basis-projects  with  definite  goals  and  with  definite  timetables. 
Thus,  programs  of  agencies  are  allowed  to  expand  and  contract  without 
severe  stress  to  ongoing  operations.  While  this  model  probably  is  not  an 
efficient  way  to  organize  to  provide  ongoing  services,  such  as  police  and 
fire  protection  and  sanitation  services,  many  of  the  projects  in  the 
environmental  and  certain  other  fields  can  be  so  organized.  For 
example,  a project  to  clean  up  the  sh  ore  line  could  be  designed  on  a 
project  management  basis;  so  could  a project  to  repair  or  replace  a 
specified  number  of  miles  of  streets  and  curbs.  Many  other  examples 
could  be  added:  the  construction  of  paths  and  trails  in  parks, 
conducting  special  inspection  and  surveys. 

The  project  management  approach  permits  a relatively  small  central 
staff  to  manage  multiple  projects.  Thus,  for  example,  the  Bureau  of 
Special  Services  in  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Public  Welfare  uses 
a small  core  staff  (paid  by  state  funds)  to  administer  a sizeable  group  of 
state  and  federally-supported  manpower  training  and  direct  employ- 
ment programs.  Though  the  use  of  contracts  and  delegation  agree- 
ments, the  Bureau  can  expand  or  contract  its  programs  according  to  the 
availability  of  resources.  Some  planning  and  staff  work  for  the  Bureau 
is  also  secured  through  these  means. 

Although  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  offers 
the  best  example  of  the  project  management  approach,  it  is  clear  that 
the  method  is  also  appropriate  for  the  management  of  state  and  local 
governmental  programs  including  manpower. 
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V.  ADMINISTRATIVE  POLICY  ISSUES 


There  are  certain  basic  administrative  issues  which  need  to  be 
considered  in  any  public  service  employment  program.  Some  of  them 
are  pointed  up  the  pertinent  provisions  of  the  Emergency  Employment 
Act,  and  state  and  local  sponsors  of  PSE  programs  have  some,  though 
not  unrestricted,  policy  options. 

ELIGIBILITY  FOR  PUBLIC  SERVICE  EMPLOYMENT 

One  of  the  problems  to  be  faced  in  any  public  service  employment 
program  is  the  question  of  who  is  to  be  enrolled.  As  this  is  written 
unemployment  nationally  is  in  excess  of  five  million.  The  Emergency 
Employment  Act  is  expected  to  provide  up  to  200,000  jobs-jobs  for 
no  more  than  four  percent  of  the  unemployed.*  The  law  provides  some 
criteria,  and  Department  of  Labor  regulations  will  add  others,  but  the 
critical  rules  and  decisions  will  be  made  by  the  state  and  local  PSE 
sponsors. 

The  law  authorizes  federal  assistance  for  unemployed  and  under* 
-employed  persons.  It  defines  unemployed  persons  as: 

(a)  persons  who  are  without  jobs  and  who  want  and  are 
available  for  work;  and 

(b)  adults  who  or  whose  families  receive  money  payments 
pursuant  to  a State  plan  approved  under. . (various  titles  of 
the  Social  Security  Act). . (I)  who  are  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Health  Education  and  Welfare,  to  be  available  for  work,  and 
(2)  who  are  either  (i)  persons  without  jobs,  or  (ii)  persons 
working  on  jobs  providing  insufficient  income  to  enable 
such  persons  and  their  families  to  be  self-supporting 
without  welfare  assistance. , . 

♦This  estimate  is  based  on  average  annual  unit  cost  of  $5000  per  job.  Many, 
including  some  officials  of  DOL,  believe  the  unit  cost  figure  to  be  too  low.  The 
total  number  of  jobs  therefore  may  fall  below  the  estimated  total. 
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Underemployed  persons  are  defined  as: 

(a)  persons  who  are  working  part-time  but  seeking  full-time 
work; 

(b)  persons  who  are  working  full-time  but  receiving  wages 
below  the  poverty  level  determined  in  accordance  with 
criteria  as  established  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget. 

In  addition  to  the  definitions,  the  law  asks  that  “special  considera- 
ti°n”  be  given  to  unemployed  veterans  who  served  in  Indochina  or 
Korea  on  or  after  August  1964,  and  that  “due  consideration”  be  given 
to  persons  who  have  participated  in  manpower  training  programs  for 
whom  employment  opportunities  would  not  otherwise  be  available. 

After  these  standards  are  applied,  a fairly  large  universe  of  potential 
enroliees  will  still  remain.  Although  we  expect  that  DOL  regulations 
will  do  some  tightening,  the  final  cut  will  be  the  sponsors’.  How  will 
they  pick  and  choose?  In  reviewing  the  literature  on  public  service 
employment  programs  we  looked  at  the  record  of  the  WPA  and  at 
studies  of  the  European  program,  but  neither  offers  a great  deal  of 
guidance  on  this  point.  The  basic  eligibility  criteria  for  employment  on 
WPA  projects  were  “need  and  employability.”*  These  criteria  were 
established  nationally,  along  with  other  more  minor  criteria,  and 
administered  locally.  Local  administration  led  to  charges  of  political 
abuse  which  apparently  had  foundation  in  fact  in  some  places.  In 
today  s parlance,  WPA  projects  tended  to  “cream”  in  that  they 
employed  people-primarily  white  adult  males  in  the  prime  working  age 
group-who  had  skills  and  good  work  records. 

The  experience  of  the  European  programs  seems  to  be  a bit  difficult 
to  apply  to  the  United  States,  especially  in  light  of  the  current 
economy.  With  greater  state  planning  for  their  economies,  they 
generally  do  not  have  unemployment  at  anywhere  near  the  levels  now 
being  experienced  in  the  United  States.  In  Sweden,  Germany,  Holland, 
and  the  United  Kingdom  unemployment  above  one  to  one  and  one-half 

♦Sec  Center  for  Governmental  Studies  Issue  Paper  No.  2,  “The  WPA;  what  is  to 
be  Learned?,”  by  Alden  l;.  Briscoe  Washington,  D.C.,  February  1971  pp.9-10. 
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percent  is  considered  disastrously  high.  So  their  programs  are  designed 
primarily  for  those  with  social,  mental,  and  physical  handicaps;  to  some 
extent  the  programs  also  provide  employment  services  to  ethnic 
minorities  such  as  we  generally  understand  the  term,  no  European 
program  attempts  to  provide  them  services.* 

The  overall  mix  of  enrollees  in  public  service  employment  programs 
should  reflect  the  general  mix  within  the  unemployed  population. 
There  should,  of  course,  be  some  room  for  flexibility;  a city  such  as 
Seattle  with  well  in  excc  »s  of  10  percent  of  its  workforce  unemployed 
may  need  to  take  some  special  measures  to  alleviate  the  problems  of 
such  great  displacement  in  its  basic  industry.; 

A second  suggestion  would  be  that  first  priority  go  to  1)  unemploy- 
ed heads  of  families  who  are  not  covered  by  unemployment  compensa- 
tion or  who  have  exhausted  their  Unemployment  Insurance  benefits; 
2)  returning  veterans;  and  3)  persons  on  public  welfare.  The  distinc- 
tions here  are  somewhat  artificial  for  it  is  conceivable  that  one  person 
could  meet  all  three  criteria.  The  point  is  that  the  criteria  are 
indications  of  need. 

One  would  suspect  that  use  of  these  criteria  would  exhaust  most  of 
the  public  service  positions  authorized  under  any  program  that  might 
be  passed  by  the  Congress.  And  two  very  large  groups  would  be  left 
out-t  he  young  people  between  16  and  19  years  of  age,  and  the  older 
workers  over  55.**  To  treat  these  groups  separately  might  be  well  to  the 
good.  The  youth  could  receive  jobs  and  training  under  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps,  and  the  older  workers  could  receive  employment 
through  programs  like  Operation  Mainstream  but  probably  not  at 
present  program  levels.  (If  comprehensive  manpower  legislation  is 
enacted  with  fewer  categorical  programs,  local  sponsors  may  have 
greater  flexibility  in  program  mix.) 

* Beatrice  G,  Reubens,  The  Hard  to  Employ:  European  Programs,  New  York  and 
London:,  Columbia  University  Press  1970,  Chapter  XIV  passim. 

** Unless  they  fit  the  head  of  family  criteria,  in  which  case  they  should  be  in  the 
appropriate  priority  category., 
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WAGES  AND  HOURS 

The  act  provides  that  public  service  employees  will  receive  the 
highest  of:  (a)  the  federal  minimum  wage:  (b)  the  state  minimum 
wage  for  the  most  nearly  comparable  covered  employment:  or(c)  the 
prevailing  rates  of  pay  for  persons  employed  in  similar  public 
occupations  by  the  same  employer. 

The  prevailing  wage  concept  could  result  in  a relatively  small  number 
of  high  paying  jobs.  A person,  for  example,  on  a job  whose  prevailing 
rate  is  $4.00  per  hour  could  earn  $160  for  a 40-hour  week.  There  is  a 
question  as  to  whether  the  prevailing  wage  concept  might  limit  the 
number  of  people  who  might  receive  some  income  under  PSE,  and 
some  have  suggested  that  work  might  be  shared  so  that  more  than  one 
person  could  receive  income  and  benefits.  The  hypothetical  $4.00  per 
hour  job  could  be  divided  into  two  20  hour  per  week  jobs,  and  each 
employee  would  receive  $80  per  week,  an  amount  appreciably  higher 
than  the  average  weekly  unemployment  insurance  benefit  or  welfar 
grant. 

It  does  not  appear  to  us  that  the  act  anticipates  such  splitting  of 
regular  full  time  jobs,  but  such  as  approach  might  be  used  under  some 
future  variation  of  PSE. 

Meanwhile,  if  a local  sponsor  did  decide  that  one  of  its  objectives 
was  to  maximize  the  number  of  people  receiving  some  income  under 
the  program,  it  might  look  to  assignments  in  those  jobs  where 
part-time  work  is  traditional  such  an  library  and  recreation  aides  and 
various  kinds  of  community  projects. 

PERSONNEL  MANAGEMENT 

Recruitment,  appointment,  retention  or  dismissal,  and  promotion 
are  all  elements  of  the  personnel  management  process  and  provision 
must  be  made  for  them  in  PSE,  While  a number  of  approaches  may  be 
possible,  we  suggest  the  following  for  consideration. 

RECRUITMENT 

First,  we  assume  that  there  will  be  more  applicants  than  jobs  in  most 
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state  and  local  PSE  programs.  An  initial  task  will  be  the  need  to  insure 
that  applicants  are  eligible  in  terms  of  federal  and  local  criteria,  and 
that  tire  first  step  for  the  applicant  would  be  securing  what  is  in  effect  a 
“certificate  of  eligibility.”  The  logical  certifying  agency  would  be  the 
local  office  of  the  Employment  Service.  ES  will  have  access  to 
information  on  unemployment  insurance  and  veterans'  status  and 
should  be  able  to  readily  secure  information  on  public  assistance.  Other 
arrangements  are  possible  but  it  seems  to  us  that  in  most  places  the 
kind  of  task  described  here  could  be  handled  well  by  the  ES. 

APPOINTMENT 

After  the  applicant  secures  his  eligibility  certificate,  he  would  then 
go  to  the  intake  office  of  PSE  sponsor  where  he  would  be  further 
screened.  If  he  is  tentatively  accepted  at  this  point,  he  would  be 
referred  to  the  organization  or  agency  tentatively  selected  for  his  work 
assignment.  There  he  would  be  interviewed  and  accepted  or  rejected. 

If  the  applicant  is  accepted  he  then  would  be  appointed  to  some 
kind  of  civil  service  status.  This  likely  will  pose  a problem  for  many 
jurisdictions,  because,  in  the  past,  most  have  found  it  difficult  to  assign 
regular,  budgeted  civil  service  slots  to  people  who  are  employed  on 
temporary  federally-supported  programs.  Some  jurisdictions-  our  first 
hand  knowledge  is  limited  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  and 
the  County  of  Los  Angeles,  California-have  created  special  trainee 
classifications  in  cooperation  with  their  civil  service  systems  for  New 
Careers  and  Public  Service  Careers  employees.  Trainees  in  such  classes 
are  not  members  of  the  civil  service  but  they  have  enjoyed  all  of  the 
privileges  and  fringe  benefits  of  regular  employees  except  tenure  and 
participation  in  the  retirement  systems. 

The  whole  area  of  civil  service  laws  is  one  that  will  require  early 
attention  from  sponsors.  Additional  clarifications  will  be  needed  in 
federal  regulations,  but,  by  and  large,  jurisdictions  will  have  to  operate 
within  the  boundaries  of  their  own  civil  service  laws  and  regulations. 

RETENTION  OR  DISMISSAL 

Rules  will  be  needed  for  the  retention  or  dismissal  of  PSE  enrollees. 
If  something  like  the  trainee  classifications  discussed  above  is  employ- 
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ed,  or  if  such  enrollees  are  employed  on  a probationary  status,  then  it 
would  seem  that  retention  would  be  based  on  good  behavior  and 
competent  performance  and  dismissal  would  be  based  on  failure  to 
meet  such  standards.  To  the  extent  that  the  disadvantaged  are 
employed  in  such  programs  there  may  be  a need  to  adjust  performance 
and  behavior  standards  pending  the  improvement  of  such  workers’ 
employability. 

PROMOTION 

The  act  provides  that  PSE  enrollees  are  to  have  the  same 
promotional  opportunities  as  other  employees.  At  this  point  we  can 
only  flag  this  as  a problem  requiring  considerable  ingenuity.  Civil 
service  regulations  and  union  agreements  have  built  a fortress  of  rules 
and  procedures  around  promotions,  and  it  would  seem  that  extra* 
ordinary  measures  will  be  required  to  change  this. 

Previous  experience  with  New  Careers  is  only  partially  instructive 
because  in  the  main  New  Careers  training,  where  it  in  fact  resulted  in  a 
job,  led  to  the  first  rung  on  the  civil  service  ladder.  And  the  former  New 
Careerists  then  took  their  place  on  the  regular  civil  service  promotional 
ladders. 

TRANSITION-TO  WHAT? 

While  “transitional”  describes  the  temporary  nature  of  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act,  it  also  describes  the  desire  that  enroll- 
ment in  the  PSE  program  be  a transition  to  a permanent  job.  As  the 
Senate-House  conferees  put  it: 

For  individuals  employed  under  the  program,  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  Conferees  that  public  service  employment  jobs  lead 
wherever  possible  to  permanent  position  in  the  public  or  private 
sector. 

Fulfilling  this  intention  is  going  to  be  a difficult  assignment  for 
sponsors,  but  it  is  one  of  the  functions  which  must  be  designed  inio 
local  programs  initially.  To  accomplish  this  objective  job  finding, 
training,  placement,  and  counselling  must  be  built  into  PSE  programs 
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from  the  beginning.  Since  limitations  are  placed  on  the  amounts  to  be 
expended  on  manpower  services  related  to  PSE,  other  manpower 
programs  will  have  to  be  relied  upon  for  some  of  these  services. 

RELATIONSHIP  OF  PSE  TO  OTHER 
MANPOWER  PROGRAMS 

PSE  is  a new  part  of  manpower  policy  and  it  should  be  closely 
related  to  other  phases  of  manpower.  We  have  already  suggested  that 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  and  Operation  Mainstream,  where 
appropriate,  be  used  to  provide  employment  and  income  for  youth  and 
older  persons  respectively.  We  can  foresee  other  possible  interrelation- 
ships. 

It  is  clear  that  some  manpower  training  programs  are  being  used  to 
provide  income  maintenance  to  trainees  for  whom  jobs  are  not 
available.  Some  jobs  now  will  become  available  through  PSE,  and  it 
would  seem  desirable  to  transfer  some  of  the  trainees  to  PSE  jobs.  This 
would  free  up  some  training  slots  for  use  by  the  disadvantaged.  Close 
cooperative  relationships  should  be  worked  out  between  PSE  sponsors 
and  the  operators  of  manpower  training  programs  so  that  the  jobs  can 
go  to  those  who  are  most  nearly  ready  for  them  and  so  that 
institutional  and  other  training  programs  can  be  used  for  those 
disadvantaged  who  have  impaired  employability, 

A further  interrelationship  involves  the  use  of  manpower  training 
programs  to  supplement  the  necessary  training  and  supportive  services 
associated  with  PSE.  This  would  include  the  job  finding,  placement  and 
counselling  functions  mentioned  earlier.  Only  15  percent  of  PSE  funds 
can  be  used  for  training  and  related  manpower  services,  and  there  will 
be  a need  for  supplementation  front  other  sources. 
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VI.  CONCLUSION 


Public  service  employment  is  becoming  part  of  national  manpower 
policy.  But  its  intent  is  different  from  the  manpower  programs  of  the 
1960s.  Public  service  employment  programs  will  be  funded  through 
state  and  local  units  of  general  government.  As  adopted  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act  is  a form  of  revenue  sharing  as  well  as  a manpower 
measure.  It  offers  an  opportunity  for  improving  the  capacity  of  many 
local  governments  to  improve  services  and  to  begin  to  tackle  the  agenda 
of  unmet  public  needs. 

Although  the  program  is  a relatively  large  one- one  that  will  be 
operative  throughout  the  nation -it  can  be  viewed  almost  as  a national 
demonstration.  The  manner  in  which  this  act  is  implemented  and 
administered  may  well  play  a significant  role  in  the  development  of 
future  public  service  employment  and  revenue  sharing  programs. 
Effective  operation  will  be  a challenge  to  all  who  are  involved. 
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PREFACE 


The  United  Nations  has  been  conducting  surveys  of  training  for  social  work 
in  accordance  with  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  resolutions  1139  (XLl)  and 
1406  (XLVl) • These  surveys  have  so  far  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  varying 
approaches  to  the  study  of  education  for  social  work  in  different  countries. 

The  first  l/  and  second  2 / surveys  dealt  primarily  with  courses  of  social  work 
organized  at  the  undergraduate  and  graduate  levels.  In  the  thir  1 3 / survey 
problems  of  training  for  social  work  were  analysed  and  assessed  particularly  in 
relation  to  content  and  methodology.  The  fourth  kj  survey  tried  to  identify 
some  significant  developments  and  trends  in  training  for  social  work  at  all 
levels,  including  training  of  auxiliaries  and  in-service  training. 

The  fifth  survey  represents  a departure  from  the  earlier  in  this  series  in 
two  ways:  firstly,  the  emphasis  here  is  on  new  approaches,  experiments  or 

innovative  attempts  in  training  personnel  for  social  welfare  as  distinct  from 
the  four  general  sur veys  of  development  in  the  field  of  training  made  previously; 
secondly,  the  study  is  not  confined  to  social  work  training  as  usually  understood 
but  to  the  training  of  personnel  for  social  welfare,  thus  extending  the  field 
of  study  to  training  institutes  in  social  welfare.  A number  of  important 
considerations  prompted  this  departure. 

In  1965,  a report  on  the  Reappraisal  of  the  United  Nations  Social  Service 
Programme  (E/CN . 5 /AC .12/L  .3 /Add  .1 ) was  prepared  for  the  ad  hoc  working  group  on 
social  welfare  appointed  by  the  Social  Commission.  Though  this  was  done 
specifically  with  reference  to  only  a small  number  of  countries  that  were  visited, 
the  study  was  also  based  on  reports  from  other  countries  receiving  United  Nations 
assistance  in  social  welfare.  While,  on  the  whole,  this  report  emphasized 
training  as  a very  important  factor  in  the  contribution  that  social  welfare  makes 
to  national  development,  it  questioned  the  effectiveness  of  existing  training 
programmes  and  called  for  newer  approaches  to  training,  more  realistically  in 
keeping  with  national  needs. 

The  Secretary -General,  in  his  report  on  "The  training  of  social  welfare 
personnel"  (e/cN#5/AC .12/L.6)  to  the  Social  Commission's  ad  hoc  group  the  same 
year,  recommended:  "in  order  to  strengthen  the  United  Nations  assistance  to 

Governments  interested  in  systematic  study  and  experimentation  in  new  approaches 


l/  Training  for  Social  Work:  An  International  Survey,  (United  Nations 
publication,  Sales  No.:  50.IV.ll). 

2 j Training  for  Social  Work;  Second  International  Survey,  (United  Nations 
publication,  Sales  No.:  55 .IX. 9)’.  "" 

3/  Training  for  Social  Work:  Third  International  Survey,  (United  Nations 

publication,  Sales  No.:  59.IV.1). 

V Training  for  Social  Work:  Fourth  International  Survey,  (United  Nations 

publication,  Sales  No.:  63.IV .3) . ™ 
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to  training,  ana  in  order  to  assemble  information  relevant  to  the  development  of 
international  welfare  policy,  the  Commission  may  wish  to  have  this  area  in  mind 
in  determining  the  focus  for  the  Fifth  Survey  of  Training  for  Social  Work.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Secretary-General,  intensive  study  over  a four  year  period  aimed  at 
the  development  of  a new  outlooK  on  social  welfare  training,  including  training 
for  social  work,  would  offer  possibilities  for  a more  constructive  and  timely 
contribution  to  achievement  of  the  objectives  of  the  Development  Decade  than 
another  descriptive  survey  of  training  development." 

The  change  of  emphasis  from  training  for  social  work  to  training  of 
personnel  for  social  welfare  brings  the  relationship  between  social  work  and 
social  welfare  closer.  Previously,  social  work  was  recognized  as  the  principal 
method  of  implementing  some  of  the  welfare  provisions  particularly  those  calling 
for  remedial  or  preventive  services  (other  than  health  and  educational  services). 
Today,  however,  several  other  professions  and  disciplines  are  involved  in  the 
development  and  implementation  of  social  welfare  programmes.  It  was  felt  that 
with  reference  to  the  needs  of  national  development,  a look  at  manpower  for  social 
welfare  would  better  reveal  the  developing  role  of  social  welfare  and  the  new 
approaches  to  training  being  elaborated  in  different  parts  of  the  world  as 
distinguished  from  training  programmes  which  are  confined  to  the  traditional 
practice  of  social  work.  It  has  been  attempted  to  make  the  study  specific  and 
meaningful  in  terms  of  social  welfare  training,  as  well  as  manageable  in  size. 

For  this,  careful  definition  and  delimitation  of  the  subject  under  study  were 
essential.  This  aspect  is  discussed  elsewhere  in  this  Introduction  under  the 
heading  "Nature  and  scope  of  the  survey". 

Finally,  reference  must  he  made  to  the  Proceedings  of  the  International 
Conference  of  Ministers  Responsible  for  Social  Welfare,  which  took  place  in 
September  1968.  In  the  recommendations  of  this  conference  the  importance  of 
meeting  manpower  needs  for  social  welfare  was  recognized  and  duly  emphasized. 

In  this  context  it  was  suggested  that  "new  experiments  and  training  innovations 
and  regional  co-operation  among  social  welfare  training  institutions  should  he 
encouraged."  5/  This  study  was  conceived  as  an  attempt  to  answer,  however 
partially,  that  objective  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  may  lead  to  further  progress 
in  this  field. 

Many  persons  have  collaborated  for  the  preparation  of  this  report.  Cur 
thanks  are  chiefly  due  to  the  following:  the  respondents  who  so  willingly 

supplied  data;  the  International  Association  of  Schools  of  Social  Work  who 
collaborated  closely  with  the  Secretariat;  the  United  Nations  regional  economic 
commissions  and  offices  in  Africa,  Asia,  Europe  and  the  Middle  East;  and  the 
consultants  employed  specially  for  this  study,  to  supply  information  about 
developments  in  their  own  country  or  region  and  to  whose  reports  frequent 
reference  has  been  made;  they  are  Mr.  Kurt  Reichert  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  Miss  Luz  E.  Rodriguez  in  Panama,  Mr.  deyoum  delassie  in  Ethiopia, 

Miss  Ludmila  Vavrova  in  Czechoslovakia,  Mr.  A.K.S.  Yadava  in  India  and 
Dame  Eileen  L.  Ycunghusband  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Some  of  them  provided 
willing  and  valuable  assistance  at  various  times  during  the  project,  upon  request, 
Consultants  are  referred  to  as  special  correspondents,  to  avoid  confusion  with 
the  United  Nations  consultants  in  the  field.  The  final  analysis  and  report  has 
been  prepared  by  the  Secretariat  of  the  United  Nations. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  need  for  innovations 


It  is  generally  accepted  that  in  many  parts  of  the  world  the  development  of 
social  welfare  has  reached  a critical  stage.  As  a result  of  the  rapid  increase  of 
population,  important  demographic  changes  have  taken  place.  Especially  noteworthy 
is  the  high  proportion  of  youth  in  the  total  population.  The  rising  expectations 
of  these  youths  have  been  a factor  of  major  importance  in  many  countries  and  in 
order  to  meet  them  a wide  range  of  social  development  programmes  are  necessary. 

Many  countries  find  it  difficult  to  establish  or  maintain  such  programmes,  however, 
since  the  economically  productive  members  of  the  countries  constitute  comparatively 
smaller  numbers.  Urbanization  and  industrialization,  though  necessary  in  themselves, 
have  brought  about,  as  a result  of  unplanned  migration,  a lack  of  community  cohesion 
and  other  unanticipated,  and  undesirable  consequences.  Unemployment, 
underemployment,  shortage  of  housing  or  sub-standard  housing,  inadequate  facilities 
for  health,  education,  and  welfare  afflict  most  countries  of  the  developing  world, 
both  in  the  urban  and  in  the  rural  areas . 

In  view  of  this  situation  and  in  the  light  of  the  experience  of  the  First 
Development  Decade,  the  United  Nations,  in  its  proposals  for  the  Second  Decade, 
has  stressed  the  need  for  "pervasive  social  reforms  and  institutional  changes  in 
developing  countries  to  create  an  environment  conducive  to  rapid  development.... 

It  cannot  be  overemphasized  that  what  development  implies  for  the  developing 
countries  is  not  simply  an  increase  in  productive  capacity  but  major  transformations 
in  their  social  and  economic  structures".  1/  Authorities  responsible  for  sectors 
of  development  other  than  that  of  social  welfare  are  no  doubt  also  involved  in 
responding  to  this  challenge.  In  this  context,  the  training  of  personnel  for  the 
planning  and  implementation  of  social  welfare  programmes  and  also  for  the  basic 
formulation  of  policies  for  such  programmes,  assumes  an  importance  which  is 
increasingly  realized  by  many  countries.  Social  welfare  has  been  recognized  as 
having  a crucial  part  to  play  in  ensuring  that  the  social  objectives  of  national 
development  be  kept  in  focus  at  many  regional  conferences  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  United  Nations,  including  the  Conference  of  Ministers  Responsible 
for  Social  Welfare  held  in  1968, 

In  this  study  of  new  approaches  to  training  of  social  welfare  personnel,  it  is 
assumed  that  the  impact  of  developmental  strategies  and  the  need  to  meet  the 
conditions  outlined  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  must  affect  the  training  system 
in  several  significant  ways.  However,  change  may  be  slow  due  to  certain 
conditions  prevailing  in  developing  countries  such  as  the  slow  acceptance  of 
social  work  as  a profession  and  the  lack  of  resources  to  launch  any  extensive 
training  programmes  to  meet  social  welfare  needs.  How  is  social  welfare  training 


l/  Towards  Accelerated  Development,  Proposals  for  the  Second  United  Nations 
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undertaken  in  cases  where  an  effort  is  made  to  respond  realistically  to  the  problems 
of  the  nation  at  large?  For  what  functions  in  particular  are  training  programmes 
designed?  How  are  such  training  programmes  organized  and  implemented?  A study  of 
innovatory  measures,  it  was  thougnt , would  indicate  the  way  in  which  such  questions 
were  being  answered. 

Innovations  are,  in  general,  a reflection  of  a quest  for  ways  to  meet  needs 
more  satisfactorily.  A study  of  new  approaches  in  social  welfare  training  would 
therefore  indicate  the  nature  of  problems  facing  training  in  this  field  and  the 
attempts  made  to  overcome  then.  Such  a study  could  induce  countries  to  share 
their  experiences  and  to  initiate  efforts  in  order  to  find  new  ways  of  overcoming 
training  problems  in  the  field . 

The  findings  of  the  survey  could  also  be  useful  in  determining  the  orientation 
of  future  assistance  on  the  part  of  the  United  Nations  itself  and  help  to  strengthen 
international  co-operation  in  social  welfare.  It  is  likely  that  information  on 
new  approaches  and  experiments  will  help  to  identify  the  priority  areas  for 
further  international  assistance,  in  keeping  with  national  concerns.  Such 
information  will  also  help  to  determine  the  nature  of  international  and  regional 
co-operation  most  likely  to  provide  effective  support  for  efforts  at  the  national 
level. 


Social  welfare  in  the  context  of  the  survey 


With  the  change  in  approaches  to  national  development  in  a number  of  countries, 
new  roles  for  social  welfare  emerge.  As  the  social  objectives  and  components  of 
development  are  formulated,  social  welfare  programmes  tend  to  be  seen  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  over-all  development  strategies.  With  the  emphasis  on  its 
preventive  and  developmental  functions,  social  welfare  is  no  longer  limited  to  a 
segmental  or  residual  role  to  be  discharged  in  a narrow  field  of  activities,  as 
in  the  past. 

These  growing  dimensions  of  social  welfare  have  been  recognized  at  several 
national  and  international  meetings.  It  may  be  pertinent  to  refer  at  least  to 
statements  made  at  two  such  meetings  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations. 
At  the  Interregional  Expert  Meeting  on  Social  Welfare  Organization  and 
Administration,  in  1967,  social  welfare  was  described  as  an  organized  function 
which  "is  regarded  as  a body  of  activities  designed  to  enable  individuals, 
families,  groups,  and  communities  to  cope  with  the  social  problems  of  changing 
conditions.  But  in  addition  to,  and  extending  beyond  the  range  of  its 
responsibilities  for  specific  services,  social  welfare  has  a further  function 
within  the  broad  area  of  a country1 s social  development.  In  this  larger  sense, 
social  welfare  should  play  a major  part  in  ensuring  that  the  human  and  material 
resources  of  the  country  are  effectively  mobilized  and  deployed  to  deal  successfully 
with  the  social  requirements  of  change  and  thus  contribute  to  nation -bui lding. 11  2 / 
At  the  Conference  of  Ministers  Responsible  for  Social  Welfare  the  developmental 
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aspects  of  social  welfare  as  distinct  from  and  in  relation  to  preventive  am 
remedial  social  welfare,  were  emphasized  within  the  framework  of  national  planning. 

Social  welfare,  whatever  the  precise  meaning  given  to  its  function  and  programmes 
in  different  State**,  was  an  essential  component  force  to  such  development 
objectives.  Its  contributions  were  manifold.  They  could  be  characterized  as 
developmental,  preventive  and  remedial,  They  might  also  be  supportive  to  other 
services.  Those  functions,  however,  were  not  disparate.  They  reinforced  cne 
another,  and  at  any  one  time  a given  programme  might  embody  several  of  those 
characteristics,  but  the  emphasis  given  to  those  functions  would  vary  within 
countries  and  in  the  same  country  at  different  times.  To  achieve  an  appropriate 
balance,  social  welfare  policy  needed  to  be  consciously  wrought,  within  the 
framework  of  total  national  planning 

The  development  function  in  social  welfare  gave  recognition  to  the  place  uf 
man  in  development.  It  was  fundamentally  engaged  in  the  development  of  human 
resources,  including  the  strengthening  of  family  life  and  the  preparation  of 
people,  especially  children  and  youth,  to  improve  their  own  lives  as  they  contribute 
to  national  development.  Social  welfare  contributed  its  particular  expertise  to 
planning  and  to  the  formulation  of  social  policy,  including  the  design  of  needed 
legislation.  Its  programmes  aided  in  constructive  forward  movement  to  desired 
stcial  and  economic  progress  by  stimulating  co-operation,  participation  and  the 
acquisition  of  patterns  of  life  consistent  with  such  movement,  for  instance,  by 
community  development  activities  and  improving  the  social  and  cultural 
infrastructure. fl  5 / 

Actually  it  is  no  easy  task  to  try  and  define  social  welfare  particularly 
when  it  has  different  connotations,  both  in  concept  and  in  practice  in  different 
countries.  As  far  as  possible,  however,  both  a theory  and  a working  definition 
of  social  welfare  have  to  be  formulated,  in  order  to  serve  as  a guide  to  the 
discussion  of  what  pertains  to  social  welfare,  particularly  when  social  welfare 
planning  is  increasingly  regarded  as  a necessary  component  of  planning  for  national 
development.  In  view  of  the  limitations  with  which  this  task  is  fraught,  an 
attempt  is  made  here  to  identify  the  most  important  characteristics  of  social 
welfare  particularly  as  they  relate  to  national  development  and  are  relevant  to 
the  purposes  of  this  study.  This  is  to  be  regarded  as  no  more  than  an  expansion 
of  the  concepts  already  expressed  in  the  reports  of  meetings  mentioned  earlier. 

Social  welfare  concerns  itself  with  those  activities  which  improve  the 
social  functioning  of  people  as  individuals,  as  members  of  families;  or  of  other 
social  groups,  or  as  they  relate  to  the  society  at  large. 

I’hile  otner  sectors  or  disciplines  such  as  health  and  education  may  also  be 
contributing  to  social  functioning,  social  welfare  may  be  distinguished  from 
these  related  sectors  by  the  holistic  and  integrated  approach  it  adopts  for  the 
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solution  of  problems  of  human  behaviour,  for  meeting  needs  and  in  dealing  with 
people  and  institutions  in  relation  to  each  oth~r.  foci**'!  wolf  arc  attempts  t- 
r.ee.t  such  needs  more  directly  than  d)  related  ccctcrc,  which  arc  o'r.c«.rrud  *\lh 
equally  important  ends,  as,  for  example,  nealth  which  concentrates  on  phyrioaJ 
well-being,  or  housing  which  concentrates  on  shelter,  or  education  which  is 
concerned  with  teaching  for  achieving  mental  growth,  socialization  and  acquiring 
needed  basic  knowledge  and  skills,  Ihile  such  related  activities  may  ultimately 
lead  to  better  social  functioning,  their  immediate  objectives  are  different  from 
these  of  social  welfare  which  is  directly  concerned  with  the  sum  of  those 
activities.  The  field  of  social  welfare  may  then  be  regarded  as  a complex  of 
institutions,  services  and  processes  delivered  through  specific  programmes  to 
meet  the  needs  of  people  in  a manner  that  is  socially  satisfying’  and  conducive 
to  better  social  functioning. 

Social  welfare  acquires  developmental  characteristics  when  it  is  considered 
that  besides  its  preventive  and  remedial  functions  it  is  also  required  to  create 
a milieu,  suitable  for  the  development  of  potentials  and  the  conditions  for 
improved  social  functioning.  The  formulation  of  objectives,  the  planning  and 
organization  of  content,  the  integration  of  the  welfare  programmes  with  other 
sectors  and  the  administration  and  implementation  of  such  programmes  calculated 
to  foster  growth  and  development  all  combine  to  give  social  welfare  its 
developmental  characteristics. 

It  is  evident  that  developmental  social  welfare  has  to  be  intersectoral  in 
its  planning  and  execution.  Flanning  for  social  welfare  should  involve 
representatives  of  the  different  sectors  of  development  where  social  welfare 
roles  and  functions  are  identified  and  agreed  upon.  It  may  be  carried  out  within 
a national  context  in  deciding  on  allocations  taking  into  consideration  priorities, 
strategies  for  balanced  and  optimum  development,  economic  use  of  resources  and 
in  the  framework  of  the  philosophy  and  policy  of  the  Government.  Co-ordination 
of  all  these  elements  Is  necessary  before  a Government  decides  to  implement  a 
social  welfare  programme.  -Inch  an  intersectoral  approach  will  doubtless  call  for' 
new  patterns  of  social  welfare  intervention  with  signifies  t implications  for 
training. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  field  of  social  welfare  is  not  the 
monopoly  of  what  is  considered  as  professional  social  work.  The  latter  has 
brought  together  a body  of  skills  and  knowledge  derived  from  several  disciplines, 
for  the  solution  of  social  problems.  It  may  be  claimed  that  social  work  has 
developed  professional  methods  and  thus  made  a notable  contribution  to  the  task 
of  promoting  social  welfare.  This  was  achieved  mainly  through  training,  research, 
planning  and  the  administration  and  implementation  of  social  welfare  programmes . 
Training  for  social  development  and  for  social  planning  both  in  developing  and  in 
developed  countries  has  been  given  in  schools  of  social  work  which  are  a far  cry 
from  the  schools  of  ten  years  ago  which  were,  casework  oriented.  In  the  context  of 
national  development,  social  welfare  goals  are  expressed  and  programmes  are 
implemented,  chiefly  by  staff  graduating  from  these,  institutions  in  the  fielus 
of  community  development,  housing,  health,  agriculture,  co -operatives , etc.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  must  be  added  that  the.  schools  of  social  work  see;;  t*.  have  bees, 
able  to  broaden  their  field  of  vision  due.  to  the  experience  at:'1  challenge  offered 
by  community  development,  social  planning  and  social  change  in  general. 
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-ll  such  aid  the  characteristics  01  social  welfare  and  of  social  work  practice, 
they  uust  lead  to  a profound  reappraisal  of  the  system  and  of  the  processes  cf 
training  personnel  for  socia.'  welfare* 


Nature  and  scope  of  the  survey 


Area  of  inquiry 


It  was  hoped  that  in  the  context  of  social  welfare  as  described  in  the 
preceding  paragraphs  a sxudy  of  innovations  in  training  would  reflect  the  nature 
of  the  response  to  the  changes  talcing  place  in  the  social  system. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  survey,  social  welfare  tasks  have  been  defined  as 
those  which  involve  the  improvement  of  social  functioning  and  social  relationships 
in  meeting  social  needs  at  individual,  group  or  community  levels.  3uch  taslcs 
consist  of  providing  services  in  order  to  meet  social  needs  or  solve  problems; 
foreseeing  the  emergence  of  such  situations  and  talcing  preventive  measures 
against  their  occurrence;  helping  to  create  conditions  conducive  to  social 
development . 

In  the  course  of  this  study  it  is  hoped  to  encompass  manpower  policies  and 
provisions  for  social  welfare  tasks  in  all  sectors  of  national  development. 

Some  of  these  tasks  may  be  the  concern  of  governmental  or  other  agencies,  active 
primarily  in  the  social  welfare  field.  In  other  instances,  they  may  be  performed 
as  secondary  activities  by  agencies  concerned  with  health,  education,  housing, 
or  even  industrial  or  agricultural  development  and  land  reform. 


Some  guiding;  criteria 


The  information  gathered  for  the  survey  included  the  broad  area  of  social 
welfare  manpower  policies  and  training.  Within  this  area,  however,  only 
developments  of  an  innovating  character  were  selected  for  consideration. 


The  survey  was  concerned  with  new  approaches  and  experiments  to  develop 
manpower  for  tasks  at  different  levels  ranging  from  policy  making,  planning, 
administration,  education  and  supervision  to  a variety  of  field  activities  for 
the  delivery  of  services.  The  developments  covered  in  this  study  took  place 
principally , though  not  exclusively,  during  I960-I969. 

It  was  difficult  to  indicate  in  the  clearest  terms  what  exactly  could  be 
considered  as  a new  or  an  innovative  approach.  On  the  whole,  if  the  development 
reported  could  be  regarded  as  a significant  departure  from  known  practices  or 
procedures  in  the.  iield  of  training  for  social  welfare  (as  for  instance  the  way  old 
or  emerging  training  problems  were  overcome)  it  was  considered  relevant  for  the 
study. 


Methods  of  procedure 


For  reasons  beyond  control,  it  was  not  possible  to  send  out  a structured 
questionnaire  covering  the  areas  of  inquiry.  However,  the  following  alternatives 
were  adopted: 


(a)  A circular  letter  was  sent  embodying  the  areas  of  inquiry  to  (i)  all 
schools  of  social  work  affiliated  with  the  International  Association  of  Schools 
of  Social  Work;  (ii)  schools  or  institutions  of  social  welfare,  social 
development  or  community  development  (whether  government,  university  or  voluntary) 
not  affiliated  with  the  IA33W.  The  first  group  was  approached  through  the 
co-operation  of  the  IA33br.  The  second  group  was  approached  mainly  through  the 
United  Nations  experts  and  social  development  staff  of  the  Regional  Commissions. 

The  circulars  were  sent  out  in  English,  Spanish  and  French.  In  some  cases  a 
second  stage  of  inquiry  was  undertaken  to  obtain  further  information  from  the 
same  respondents.  It  was  hoped  that  this  approach  would  invite  responses  fvon 

as  many  training  institutions  as  possible,  regardless  of  the  operating  auspices  or 
length  of  the  training  programme ♦ 

(b)  Information  was  obtained  from  regional  offices  and  advisers  in  the  field, 
some  of  whom  were  met  in  person  either  at  their  own  location  or  during  debriefings 
at  Headquarters.  It  may  be  added  here  that  there  was  no  provision  for  travel  to 
any  countries  selected  on  a sample  basis  and  reporting  new  developments. 

(c)  A report  on  new  training  developments  was  solicited  from  consultants  in 
Czechoslovakia,  Ethiopia,  India,  Latin  America,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States.  It  is  only  in  the  case  of  the  latter  that  information  from  the 
region  was  also  obtained  in  addition  to  the  consultants1  own  country  which  in 
this  case  was  Panama.  (Acknowledgement  is  given  to  these  and  other  sources  in 
the  preface  to  this  survey.) 

(d)  Information  from  available  published  reports  and  current  literature. 

Through  these  methods  it  was  hoped  to  collect  as  much  data  as  possible.  No 
attempt  was  made  to  select  respondents  except  in  the  third  category.  In  that 
case  it  was  thought  that  countries  which  were  chosen  would  also  reflect  some  of 
the  problems  and  developments  encountered  in  their  neighbours.  No  special 
criteria  were  adopted  for  such  a selection.  Resources  did  not  permit  the  use  of 
additional  consultants  in  this  manner,  though  this  was  desirable. 


The  response 

Responses  were  received  from  over  13C  sources  representing  thirty-eight 
countries.  Over  300  letters  of  inquiry  were  sent  out  to  possible  respondents.  This 
does  not  include  information  obtained  from  individuals  interviewed  personally.  Uitn 
reference  to  the  letters  of  inquiry,  there  were  two  problems  which  affected  the 
data  collection.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  difficult  to  cou  .uni cate  and  interpret 
the  concept  of  innovation.  Not  unexpectedly,  various  interpretations  were  gi**en. 
Consequently  not  all  the  information  supplied  was  relevant  to  the  subject  of  the 
survey.  It  was  also  found  that  a good  number  of  the  cases  reported  were,  in  the 
early  stages  of  development  and  could  not  be  evaluated.  Nevertheless,  most  "± 
this  information  was  regarded  as  useful  in  helping  to  identify  what  was  suggested 
as  s new  approach  and  to  understand  the  background  in  which  such  innovations  too:: 
place. 


feco^dly,  the  very  methods  adopted  for  data  collection  set  some  limitations 
which  had  to  be  contended  with.  While,  on  the  whole,  some  very  wort’; -while  data 
was  received  which  constitutes  the  bulk  of  this  study,  the  report  could  have  been 
appreciably  improved  if  the  selected  responses  to  the  incmiries  could  have  been 
foil  /weo  vp  by  an  on-the-spot  evaluation. 
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. Notwithstandins  the  above  limitations,  this  may  be  regarded  as  an  important 
initial  attempt  to  find  solutions  to  the  problems  raised  in  the  study.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  r - survey  in  this  series  may  continue  this  approach  and  enter 
into  a wider  r.  -or  exploration  of  some  of  the  innovations  reported  here. 

It  08 oe  interesting  to  mention  that,  at  the  time  of  planning  the  survey,  it 
was  thought  that  innovations  may  be  more  readily  forthcoming  in  countries  where 
resources  for  manpower  training  are  small.  It  was  expected  that  such  countries 
would  be  challenged  to  innovate.  In  reality  it  was  found  that  the  old  notion  that 
necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention  was  not  necessarily  true.  There  were 
countries  in  the  developing  world  that  had  a serious  lack  of  resources.  Among 
them  some  had  impressive  innovations  to  their  credit,  others  simplj  did  not.  °In 
some  European  countries  and  in  the  North  American  continent,  where  resources  weie 
at  least  availablein  the  larger  system  if  not  in  social  welfare  itself, 
innovations  were  even  more  prevalent  than  in  the  countries  with  fewer  resources. 

No  easy  generalizations  seem  to  be  possible.  Apparently  there  were  several 
other  significant  riables  which  accounted  for  this  situation.  Though  this  is 
not  the  subject  of . the  study,  it  may  be  generally  surmised  that  leadership, 
organization,  the  impact  of  international  developments  or  assistance,  and  certain 
precipitating  factors  sometimes  relevant  and  and  at  other  times  incidental  to  the 
problem,  were  responsible  for  the  presence  or  absence  of  innovations. 

It.may  be  appropriate  to  add  that  a study  of  the  conditions  which  encourage 
innovations  essential  for  promoting  change,  would  be  a profitable  field  of 
exploration  with  reference  to  training  for  social  welfare. 


Main  findings 


For  greater  convenience  a brief  outline  of  the  main  findings  of  the  survey 
is  presented  below  as  drawn  from  chapters  I,  II  and  III  which  contain  the  details 
with  respect  to  these  findings.  Some  concluding  observations  arising  from  these 
findings  are  to  be  found  in  chapter  iv. 


Manpower  policy  for  social  welfare 

(a)  attempts  to  formulate  policies  with  reference  to  the  number  of 
personnel  aeeueb  for  specific  welfare,  programmes  within  a specified  period  o-' 
time; 

(b)  assessment  of  social  welfare  functions  as  a basis  for  estimating 
personnel  needs  for  social  welfare  programme^ 

(c)  setting  up  of  structures  for  studying  manpower  needs  and  est&bl ■ shin. ■ 
standards  and  procedures  for  the  development  of  social  welfare  manpower, 

(n)  special  measures  tauen  to  ensure  the  development  and  use  needed 
manpower  for  soeiaL  welfare..*  e.g.  financing  policies,  le.  ijlati  ,n,  nr  * 

policies.  
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j rr  orvi  Mug  truinin;  _ .mm  u . .. . and  re so;  mo:; 

(a)  recnritmont  policies  and  measures  to  ensure  the  availability  of 

personnel  for  needed  areas:  (i)  for  meeting  local  needs  through  local  training 

facilities , locally  directed  recruitment  and  through  local  curriculum  orientation, 
(ii)  recruitment  policies  aimed  at  special  groups  such  as  minorities;  or 
recruitment  by  sex  according  to  the  specific  needs  of  a situation;  (iii)  the 
early  introduction  of  social  work  courses  into  university  programmes  to  induce 
enrolment; 

(b)  centralized  intra-  and  inter-regional  training  to  economize  on  training 
resources  and  to  multiply  training  opportunities  within  the  countries  in  order  to 
serve  as  wide  a region  as  possible;  and  planning  at  an  international  level  tc 
serve  several  countries  within  a region; 

(c)  diversification  of  training  levels  as  a departure  from,  earlier 
established  levels,  and  the  attempt  to  make  such  training  levels  (including 
training  of  volunteers , indigenous  workers,  and  social  welfare  consumers)  part  of 
an  integrated  training  plan  to  facilitate  mobility  from  one  level  to  another 

the  increasing  role  of  higher  education  in  such  training; 

(d)  accelerated  training  programmes  for  increased  manpower  availability; 
extended  facilities  for  training  outside  regular  periods;  re-training  opportunities 
for  re-entrance  into  social  welfare; 

(e)  sharing  of  resources  and  mutual  service  arrangements  by  institutions 
to  economize  on  training  effort  and  meet  training  needs  more  satisfactorily. 


Realizing  curriculum  objectives 

(a)  student  participation  with  faculty  and  alumni  in  changing  goals  and 
methods  of  social  work  education*  student  responsibility  for  teaching; 


(b)  realizing  multiple  objectives  in  meeting  training  and  cm.:  .unity  needs, 

(c)  expansion  of  field  training  to  include  a wide  range,  of  experiences  and 
new  skills  reflecting  all  aspects  of  the  curriculuiuj 

(d)  increase  in  the  development,  of  local  teaching  materials  to  meet  local 

needs 


(e)  r sreasirg  i so  ' P audiovisual  aids  for  .more 
greater  Jif  V.sior.  of  curriculum  objectives;  the  use  o 
sit  r: p ie  .iv 1 1 1 t ra  1 xri  ng  ■* 


peel fie  training  and 
correspondence  courses  to 


(f;  adaptation  new  torching  methods  such  as  sens  it  i 
indivurmli/r.'  I’ lulu  lev m. dug  k\.  jucure  more  effective  real! 
■ ' octi  'ef' 


t*  training'  or 
Llm-  of  curriculum 
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U*/  ■ ■■ r -t1 i-  :K.:  unu  fuCciliTih  sveh  as  sociol  ; -Lie - 

■1|  f,,;  •-'  vial  p]  ennui*  (ic  il ' planning  cu.i,.unit;-:  r2.:-ittier..ent) ' 

(:l)  mnreasing  use  of  social  welfare  knowledge  and  skills  in  the  training 
" ■ ■ r ' / ih . ■ ] 1 ■ f a , r 2S  s i on o a nd  cervices, 

(i)  attempts  to  integrate  social  work  methods  of  intervention,  instead  of 
<‘t;nflrd:i  tec.chin;  to  one  or  two  methods  taught  as  separate  entities, 

(-0  evolving  of  a curriculum  content  more  consonant  with  developmental 
fcals  ard  pvgraM/.es  requiring  appropriate  knowledge,  and  cf  intervention 
stvateles, 

(l)  response  to  the  need  for  an  intersectoral  social  welfare  approach  through 
attempt s at  interprofessional  and  interdisciplinary  training  and  practice. 


Plan  cf  the  report 


Owing  to  the  difference  in  the  t/pes  of  reports  received  from  the  consultants 
and  because  of  their  total  length,  it  was  not  possible  to  publish  then  in  full, 
together  with  this  report  on  the  survey.  However,  relevant  parts  of  the 
consultants*  reports  have  been  included  in  the  various  chapters  and  referred  to 
as  coving  from  the  special  correspondents.  In  some  cases  where  the  passages  are 
important  enough  for  further  consideration,  they  are -included  in  the  Appendices. 

as  indicated  in  the.  Contents  the  remaining  chapters  of  this  report  which  cover 
the  findings  have  been  divided  into  three  parts:  national  development  and 

manpower  policies  for  social  welfare,  (chapter  l);  planning  and  organizing 
training  procedures  and  resources,  (chapter  II);  realizing  curriculum  objectives 
(chapter  III).  A brief  review  and  analysis  is  presented  at  the  end  of  each  chapter, 
bene  observations  are  based  on  the  comments  of  the  respondents  or  those  of  the 
s racial  c or r e s po n de  nt s . 

in  charter  IV,  an  atter.pt  has  been  made  to  examine  the  significance  cf  the 
expanding  concept  cf  social  welfare  and  the  implications  of  its  developmental 
aspects  discussed  in  the  Introduction  against  the  background  of  the  findings. 

The  relevance  cf  these  findings  with  reference  to  manpower  policies,  for  curriculum 
levelcpmert . international  assistance,  and  the  need  for  further  study,  are 
lisevese  i. 
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I.  "ATIOMAL  DEVFLQPIIHT  AT-D  MANPOl'EP  POLICIES 
FOR  SOCIAL  T WELFARE 


The  concept  of  manpower  for  social  welfare  is  itself  a new  one.  It  has  to 
he  admitted  that  until  very  recently,  training  for  social  welfare  in  the  large 
majority  of  countries  was  not  even  considered  a matter  of  importance;  still  less 
has  the  question  of  planned  manpower  led  to  the  establishment  of  professional 
training  institutions;  and  hardly  ever  has  manpower  for  social  welfare  been 
considered  a matter  of  sufficient  importance  to  deserve  a place  in  the  national 
plan.  In  fact  one  can  go  further  and  say  more  simply  that  manpower  planning  in 
general  has  only  very  recently  assumed  national  importance  and  the  concept  of 
manpower  for  social  welfare  is  a very  late  development  in  a few  countries. 

The  reciuest  for  information  pertaining  to  manpower  for  social  welfare,  in 
a large  number  of  cases  evoked  the  response  that  the  question  had  yet  to  be 
raised  as  a seriously  felt  issue  though  it  was  agreed  that  it  was  an  important 
one.  In  cfealing  with  the  limited  response  to  this  question  an  attempt  was  made 
to  understand  the  different  ways  of  expressing  the  need  for  social  welfare 
manpower.  The  results  of  this  inquiry  have  been  arranged  into  four  categories: 

(a)  the  formulation  of  manpower  policies  for  social  welfare  in  a national  context  *, 
(t)  the  assessment  of  social  welfare  functions*  (c)  structuring  for  manpower 
planning;  (d)  supportive  measures  to  facilitate  manpower  utilization. 

There  were  no  cases  where  all  these  four  measures  were  consistently  put  into 
effect.,  though  some  countries  had  developed  a number  of  them  more  than  others. 

They  are  all  no  doubt,  important  aspects  of  a manpower  policy.  The  items  are  not 
presented  in  any  ord  . of  importance.  In  fact  it  ^ay  be  said  that  measures 
covered  under  (b)  cr  (d)  rcay  assume  more  importance  than  those  grouped  under  (a) 
which  in  many  cases  may  yet  have  to  be  implemented.  Nevertheless  all  these 
elements  represent  a significant  step  towards  a manpower  policy  even  if  they  still 
need  to  be  put  into  effect.  The  references  are  to  all  levels  of  training  whether 
professional  or  non-professional,  short-term  or  long-term  training,  under 
government , university  or  other  auspices.  It  must  also  be  noted  that  the  four 
categories  are  interdependent  but  for  the  purpose  of  analysis  it  has  been  useful 
to  consider  these  expressions  of  manpower  for  social  welfare  as  four  different 
asrects  where  in  fact  this  was  done  by  the  countries  concerned.  Reference  to 
sources  of  information,  where  available  as  published  reports,  has  been  made,  in  foot- 
notes*  where  no  foot-notes  appear,  the  information  ray  be  regarded  as  cornin'*  from 
U f resr dent  s only . 

f is  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  follovinr  are  examples  resulting 
from,  tie  survey.  It  is,  no  doubt,  likely  that  there  are  several  other  projects 
rr T,?  one  or  more  asrects  of  manpower  formulation,  assessment,  structural 
orr?  r;  ent . or  surrort  for  social  welfare  manpower  at  professional, 

; r;  hew  i oral  , ,?rd  different  educational  levels. 
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Formulation  of  manpower  policies  for  social  vol farc- 
in a national  context 


The  cases  grouped  under  this  category  are  examples  of  attor  nts  to  formulate 
at  least  some  aspects  of  a manpower  oolicy  having  reference  to  a srr-ci  OV-c  rsu* *  l or 
of  personnel  for  a particular  period  of  time  and  for  carry inr  out  various  types 
of  social  welfare  activities  already  identified.  These  coses  also  chow  ••Uo”rts 
to  formulate  a manpower  policy  for  the  country  as  a whole,  trade  hy  t^e  C,n\o.vhv or.t , 
as  part  of  its  jlans,  or  instigated  by  the  Governrent  outside  the  national  rdan. 
or  by  voluntary  bodies  working  at  the  national  level. 

Iran  1/  seemed  to  be  the  only  country  in  Asia  which  had  es tir  ates  of  rpmor.nel 
needed  for  social  welfare  at  all  levels  of  the  countrv’s  welfare  service 
programmes.  These  were  included  in  their  Five-Year  Plan  with  definite  r.rovisicns 
for  implementing  the  Plan.  In  the  Fourth  Plan.,  Iran  had  made  provisions  for 
850  social  workers  at  the  graduate  and  postgraduate  level,  for  l,h00  * -arsons  in 
fields  pertaining  to  welfare  activities  at  the  post- secondary  level  of  education 
and  for  1,300  at  the  secondary  school  level  and  for  the  expansion  of  research  in 
the  field  of  social  problems.  The  personnel  to  he  trained  were  to  work  primarily 
in  the  fields  of  child  and  family  welfare,  welfare  of  children  without  rarentc:, 
rural  welfare  and  the  welfare  of  other  special  groups.  It  was  mentioned  ir  the 
Plan  that  as  the  expansion  of  welfare  services  T*ould  depend  on  the  avail ability 
of  technical  and  specialized  personnel,  on-thejob  training  as  veil  as  the  trainin'" 
of  new  entrants  would  be  pursued.  Accordinr  to  the  latest  reports  available  on 
the  evaluation  of  the  first  year’s  results,  this  initial  effort  had  taker,  lorr^r 
to  implement  than  had  been  projected.  It  is  hoped,  however,  to  irr.rrove  on  the 
implementation  procedures  on  the  basis  of  the  experience  rained. 

The  First  rational  Development  Plan  of  Zambia  lr‘^Y-iP70  ?/  contains  provisions 
for  the  utilization  of  trained  personnel  in  every  district  within  the  coir  try 
through  the  offices  of  the  1‘inistry  of  I-abour  and  Fociai  Development.  According 
to  manpower  projections  for  all  government  projects,  215  unskilled  worrers  and 
53^  skilled  workers  are  indicated  for  the  period  of  the  mien,  1 stir:  ates  and 
recurring  costs  are  given  for  training,  salaries,  service  rrojects  and  for  tK 
buildings  needed  to  bouse  the  prograr-.rr.es.  The  iters  under  training  for  social 
welfare  and  youth  are  listed  as  Youth  Service  Corns,  Citizenship  College  Dural 
Youth  hork  and  Training,  Urban  Community  Development  Training  Schools  for  the 
Blind,  Farm  Training  and  Settler ent. 

Chad  3/  has  made  similar  provisions  of  10f  vci ! ern  for  the  perron  i<YY,]f 70 
in  training  personnel  to  ran  the  existin'-  hocial  welfare  institutions. 

In  Botswana  the  present  activities  of  the  Corr  unity  fe^eloni  ont  Derartron* 
are  based  on  approximately  thirty  Community  Development  Assistants  in  the  f-h- Id. 
supervised  by  four  Assistant  Community  Development  Officers,  long  ten 

objective  is  to  have  one  Community  Development  Assistant  rer  5 CCO  People.  r. 


The  Imperial  Government  of  Iren,  ’Plan  organization  Fourth'  National 
Development  Plan,  19c 6-72  (Teheran,  lpfP),  rn.  313-3307 

Zambia,  Office  of  National  Development  and  Planning  r-ivr t -"atio.'-r-l 
Dr ve Icemen t P la.  . 1 . gj  :?(  (Lusaka  , 1? ((}  t pp.  282-Df  \ 

• ‘inistere  du  plan  et  de  la  cooperation,  rrerl or  t 1 s n *ui i no  1 m r no  1 ' ^ 
c.eveloppement  econor  ique  et  social,  1™  7-70,  pp.  2h7-.'Thh 


1/ 

y 

3/ 
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tarfet  set  in  this  national  plan  is  to  «*l*  «■»  rr»»t  field  «* 

wears.  inis  fill  five  on  apnroxirate  coverage  of  one  Cofrur.it  rv- 

Assistant  por  10,000  people.  lJ 

included  estimates  for  tie 

traini“Po i «*£££  ' “‘^^Ic^t^^el^ooial 

in  eighty- eiyht  townships.  5/ 

UCanda  has  made.  projections  of  manpower  for 

1071  to  he  carried  out  ly  the  !■  mistneo  of  uuitur  w \ ry. 

Labour",  Internal  Affairs,  Urban  'elfare  fervices,  and  Vol untarv^enc l ^ . retails 
total  number  of  social  welfare  personnel  nee  e -ections  vitll  8R  emphasis  on 

of  educational  levels  needed  ore  included  in  - - «|  service  workers  in  the 

increasing  the  number  of  supervisory  personnel  to  e.irect  service  .owe 

field. 

Ethiopia’s  manpower  projections  for  social  welfare  and  6 £al 

for  the  period  I960  to  l?f5  included,  amonf  others,  einlity-tto  trained 
workers  of  which  twenty-two  were  at  the  undergraduate  level. 

„ , . . . -•  „ Ypar  Plan  of  1Q55-1960  included  sore  policy  statements  for 

ensurinc  the  availability  of  trained  personnel  or  “ ^ f‘should  OTtin.  t0 

provision  for  social  welfare  training  rust  re  raue..  constructive 

establish  a corns  of  qualified  (^970). 

programme  of  social  welfare.  L , v for  social  welfare  agencies 

a 100  ner  cent  increase,  in  traimnr  of  social  • ..  -ersonnel  for 

and  related  fields  of  activity  is  outlined.  In  «r to  to  ] nrov  de  er  onnei > 
lower- category  jobs  and  others  who  would  serve  as  feed ers  to 
departments,  social  work  is  to  be  an  elective  subject 

colleges.  Specific  centres  for  trained  in 

universities  are  also  to  be.se^‘  alfJ  2jf  ii,r  rlanninr  and  related  fields', 
this  way  to  nan  programmes  m social  welfare,  idi,  . 

Tl-ourh  India  has  never  actually  implemented  its  policies  uniformly  at  a 
national  ‘level,  the  problem 

JSSS^SK  r ;“;jr  of  freeise  data  on  st.f Tint 
patterns  of  social  welfare  programmes  and  patterns  of  aevelor rent  pro  rar 
welfare  envisared  under  the  l“fl-I9(C  ®iro  Five-  “r  ^ n,n.  -his 

cotnittee  assessed  the  .anporer forTS'ser ior  s»erv! son,  vorhers,  3 WO  at  the 
Co-ittee  r-ade  recordations  for  rositions  to  ha  ratted 

SSI 

social  workers  was  also  made.  It  was  estimated  that  durinr  the  tcurt:.  Tire  /...a 


y 

5/ 


Botswana,  rational  Development  Plan  1966- 1(  7_-'  (Gcheion_o)  >•  3 

feeond  Four-Year  Flan  for  th.  rnion  of  Fnrre..  IPO- 


(Fanr.oon  l?6l),  p*  166. 
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;ian  tl ir-  total  iiui  crn  of  personnel  for  ::dic.al  accid  "orb , psychiatric  social 
TJorr:  ant]  r,ei iic^l  social  vcr1  aides  necceu?  "ould  lc  Kc  200  : nd  1 000  res  actively. 

A study  carried  out  in  the  ’ est  Indies  shored  that  approximately  fcfls  social 
T,ork  posts  in  t\  enty-fivc  different  settings  exist  in  Jamaica  today.  The  survey 
indicated  that  60  rer  cent  of  the  posts  are  available  to  persons  who  either  have, 
or  will  have  to  acquire  on- the -.lot*  community  development  end  prour-work  s/ills, 
viiile  a further  6 per  cent  of  the  posts  derand  primarily'  coirrjunity  development 
skills  hut  have  a croup- work  corponert.  3.3  rer  cent  of  the  posts  require 
persons  knovlec-r cable  in  eioup  rork  and  28  per  cent  are  for  persons  rho  practise 
case  work,  although  nearly  half  of  the  latter  croup  require  skills  in  one  other 
method.  1.3  per  cent  of  the  posts  demand  persons  who  are  knowledgeable  in  all 
tnree  major  methods . The  remaining  1.3  per  cent  of  the  posts  are  in  teaching  and/or 
administration . 

In  I'orv:ay,  the  Ministry  for  Church  and  Education  took  the  initiative  in 
conduct  inf,  three  studies  vith  a view  to  understand:  nr  the  neecl  for  manpower  in 
social  welfare.  These  studies  were*  (a)  a survey  of  social  workers  vith  an 
analysis  of  the  needs  for  the  1960s , (h)  a survey  of  in-service  arrangements  and 
(c)  a survey  of  the  job  attitudes  of  social  rorkers.  On  the  basis  of  these  studies 
it  was  found  that  1,000  social  rorkers  had  to  be  trained  in  the  period  l?f0-1970. 

It  vas  assumed  that  700  new  posts  would  have  to  be  established  in  fields  usually 
filled  by  social  workers.  At  the  end  of  lfCf\  about  630  had  been  trained 
altopether. 

The  liinistry  of  Culture,  Leisure  and  focial  'dork  in  the  Letherlands  pave 
attention  to  the  need  of  manpower  for  1975  and  forecast  an  increase  of  80  per  cent 
enrolment  in  the  social  academies  on  the  basis  of  1968  needs. 

The  Social  Committee  of  the  health  Council  at  the  rational  Assembly  of 
Czechoslovakia  stipulated  in  1966  an  increase  in  the  numbers  of  social  workers 
for  the  leys?  protection  of  children  and  youth.  This  conrittee  estimated  that 
there  should  be  one  social  worker  for  30,000  citizens,  one  for  every  ^,000  seed 
persons-,  and  one  for  every  3,000  persons  with  serious  problems  of  adjustment. 

It  vas  calculated  that  by  1980,3,1*00  social  workers  would  be  needed/  Cf  this 
number,  10*12  per  cent  or  1*00-500  were  to  le  at  the  baccalaureate  level 
discharging  social  policy  functions. 

In  the  United  liinrcion,  the  Seebohm  Perort  rJ  recommended  that  all  the  social 
work  elements  in  different  local  authority  departments  should  be  brought  torether 
in  one  comprehensive  social  service  providin'"  ?:  cox muni tv- based  family- oriented 
service. , available  to  all.  It  suyrested  that  in  each  local  authority,  tears  of 
at  least  ten-twelve  social  workers  would  be  sufficient  to  serve  populations  cf 
50,000  to  100,000.  On  this  basis  over  30.000  wor] ers  were  needed  for  the 
W.5  till  ion  population  livinr  in  Inf  land  and  Tales  in  FfF.  These  figures  did 
not  include  headquarters  staff  in  the  services,  ror  social  rorkers  on  probation, 
after-care,  or  the  hospital  services,  in  youth  and  community  work.  The  Committee 


6/  Report  of  the  United  Fiirdoi  Permittee  headed  by  Frederick  Ceebohm  . appointed 
in  Dene:  ber  1^65  to  review  the  organization  of  the  loca]  authority  personal 
social  services  ir;  'hyland  and  ales,  and  to  recommend  desirable  char.res.  Tee 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  local  Authority  and  Allied  Personal  focial  Cervices . 
Crmd.  3703;  F j'.C.O. , Lcrdor,  July  lfCf. 


L-onr.xrlrrcfi  it  essential  that  a central  government  department,  in  co-operation 
the  rrcTOned  central  advisory  council,  should  te  responsible  for  making  such 
n^tir  at  os  j for  >eepinr  them  under  continuous  review  and  for  plarmirr  training 
resources,  including  field  work  training  over  a piven  perioa,  so  that,  at  a 
reasonably  appointed  date,  it  should  be  possible  to  ensure  that  all  untrained 
‘•ufrants  shall  receive  appropriate  training. 


with 


There  has  been  an  increasinrlv  significant  commitment  to  the  development  of 
a manpower  policy  for  social  welfare  on  the  part  of  key  institutions  in  the  United 
ftates.  Tie  Dej  artinent  of  Health,  Education  and  TTelfare  set  up  a Task  Force  on 
focial  Work  Education  and  manpower  in  190.  Its  report  published  in  lfO 
"Closing  the  Gap  in  Cocial  Fork  ! anpowerJ‘  7/  became  the  first  major  national  leport 
recommending  a manjower  policy  for  social  welfare.  The  President  of  the  United 
ftates  publicly  recognized  the  critical  short arc  of  social  workers  in  a message 
to  Con  press  in  190.  For  the  period  1969-1973  •>  manpower  needs  have  been  estimated 
at  COO  COO , comprising  100,000  professional  social  workers,  300,000  social  welfare 
workers  with  undergraduate  degrees,  and  200,000  social  service  technicians  with 
less  than  college  education.  8/ 


Tp.  all  the  above,  cases  there  has  been  an  atterpt  to  think  in  terms  of  social 
welfare  manpower  at  a national  level.  In  some,  of  them,  the  numbers  hardly  indicate 
the  country’s  real  needs  but  they  do  reflect  the  reality  of  limited  resources. 

Cu  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  figures  represent  only  projections  which  need  to  be 
revised  in  relation  to  other  competing  needs  for  national  allocatic..— . Except 
vhc-rc  it  has  been  explicitly  stated,  it  is  not  known  how  many  of  these  policies 
or  r lane:  have  been  actually  implemented.  Hiat  is  significant  for  our  purpose  here 
is  that  the  countries  concerned  have  begun  to  think  in  this  direction  of  placing 
needs'  for  social  welfare  manpower  within  the  rational  context. 


The  information  reported  under  the  category  of  manpower  formulation  ray  be 
considered  as  a reflection  of  government  responsibility  for  social  welfare  not 
merely  for  carrying  out  specific  welfare  progra.mmes  9.s  in  the  past,  but  as  an 
expression  of  a stronger  commitment  for  the  integration  of  social  welfare  with 
developmental  strategies  within  the  national  framework.  It  marks  the  point  in  the 
case  of  the  developing  countries  where  social  welfare  is  regarded  as  being  one  of 
the  ; eans  used  to  accelerate  development  as  well  as  to  ensure,  strengthen  and 
maintain  the  social  development  goals  of  economic  progress.  In  the  case  of  the 
u eve lone a countries,  such  a commitment  ray  indicate  the  recognition  of  the  need 
to  co- -ordinate  more  closely  programmes  which  have  crown  sect  orally  under  staV  or 
even  voluntary  auspices  and  to  accept  a stronger  national  responsibility  foT’  them . 
lr  both  worlds  these  attempts  point  the  way  towards  treater  Intersectoral 
co.  operation  and  the  need  to  approach  social  welfare,  planning,  implements '.ion  and 
training  as  interdependent  activities. 

It  is  perhaps  understandable  why  so  many  of  the  developing  countries  have 
addressed  themselves  to  the  Question  of  social  welfare  manpower  in  ,i.e  fr:n  ev  .r.;  o: 
national  jlanninr.  These  are  comparatively  new  nations,  in  the  process  of  forging 


'/  United  ftates  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  T:elfare  Closing  the  Parkin 
focial  Work  ’ nnnower,  Deport  of  the  Departmental  r,?sk  Force  on  focial  T,or;; 
education  -nrl  'anroxrer,  Washington,  P.C.,  19^?,  p.  3. 

8/  fee  United  States  Deport  to  Conference  of  !-:clfare  Uinisters  ‘ . 1°^  * 
(i/Conf.T;/7/Add.6),  p.  3Q. 
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ner  institutions  and  organizations,  which  ulace  therr  on  the  road  towards  mature 
nationhood  and  a more  fully  developed  economy.  While  social  welfare  commands 
interest  as  a worth-while  strategy  for  achieving  other  development  objectives,  most 
of  the  developing  nations  have  not  been  able  apparently  to  carry  through  the 
implications  of  such  manpower  policies  consistently.  Progress  has  been  slow,  or 
further  implement ati on , postponed  due  to  lack  of  resources  and  more  pressing 
priorities.  Support  for  social  welfare  has  been  weighed  against  economic 
development  goals  and  the  former  has  been  reduced  considerably.  The  need  for  the 
social  prerequisites  and  the  infrastructures  of  development  is  a recurring  theme 
and  the  fact  that  national  recognition  of  the  problem  has  been  achieved  in  the 
case  of  these  countries  signals  hope  for  the  implementation  of  th*  earlier 
commitment. 


Among  the  developed  countries,  politically  older  nations  have  inherited 
certain  bureaucratic  practices  which  maJse  the  implementation  of  manpower  policies 
for  social  welfare  difficult*  The  observations  oT  the  special  correspondent  from 
the  United  ut ate i provide  a good  illustration  of  some  of  the  problems  which  retard 
policy  formulation  and  which  have,  to  be  overcome  before  social  welfare  could  emerge 
as  an  integral  and  essential  component  of  national  development. 


Social  welfare  has  emerged  as  an  essential  and  integral  component  of  national 
development.  An  important  task  force  on  social  work  education  and  manpower  in 
the  United  states  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  reporting  in  19C5 
attributed  this  to  several  major  factors:  the  complexities  of  contemporary  society 

which  require  institutionalized  methods  of  facilitating  social  adjustment  and  of 
intervening  in  social  dysfunction;  the  steadily  rising  level  of  expectations  of 
the  general  population  that  has  brought  about  greater  demand  for  the  utilization 
of  social  welfare  services  by  all  socio-economic  groups:;  the  aspirations  for  full 
political  democracy  and  universal  educational  opportunity  which  demand  social 
services .to  cope  with  community  and  individual  problems  arising  from  discrimination, 
deprivation  and  ignorance;  and  the  development  of  scientific  knowledge  which  has 
added  impetus  to  the  development  of  social  o ro^ ranges . Important  legislate*,  cr calls, * 
or  expanding  progress  of  social  welfare  has  teen  enacted  during  this  decade  In 
almost  every  session  of  the  United  States  Congress  and  in  many  State  legislatures. 
Emphasis  in  legislation  has  been  on  basic  provisions  in  such  areas  as  income 
maintenance,  employment,  vocational  education,  urban  renewal,  health,  mental  health, 
day  care , the  rights  of  ethnic  and  racial  minorities*  the  creation  of  opportunities 
for  the  disadvantaged  to  participate  in  bureaucratic  and  political  decision-rakin^ 
processes;  the  strengthening  of  co-ordination  and  planning  in  various  aspects  of 
social  welfare. 

These  developments,  while  reflecting  important  changes  in  the  conception  and 
role  of  social  welfare,  did  not  emerge  without  intense  effort  and  they  are  often 
deficient  xn  significant  respects.  Historically,  the  social  welfare  system  has 
developed  in  a rather  haphazard  pattern,  under  both  governmental  and  voluntary 
auspices,  to  serve  a particular  population  or  meet  a particular  need  at  a 
particular  time.  The  resulting  overlaps  and  inconsistencies  have  not  Veen  adequately 
dealt  with,  in  spite,  of  the  long-term  trend  toward  planning.  Traditionally  also, 
certain  aspects  of  social  welfare  legislation  have  been  and  continue  to  be 
predicated  on  the  archaic  economic  assumption  that  the  poor  create  their  own 
problems  and  the  equally  archaic  psychological  assumption  that  less  than  adequate 
assistance  will  spur  them  to  help  themselves.  Finally,  progressive  legislation 
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too  often  door,  not  oarr  ■ . errt  ; i r t : 1 or  rofriutiori  fc  to  core  fully  effective 

when  and  vvorc  it  i.  ?*•■  * *i.  ' •* trrtions  srlsin r from  the  struggle  for 

i’-ipr ovcr’en to  in  vei  'nv  slav-on  nave  contributed  co  the  dovelorrent  of  ner 
movements  to  find  improve,  a solutions  fo  social  T ro't  lc r * such  as  the  T,Telfare 
Nights  Organization  of  public  assistance  recipients,  a movement  vhich  has  received 
significant  support  from  many  segments  of  the  social  work  profession* 

In  spite  of  the  growing  importance  of  social  welfare  in  national  development 
and  the  manpower  crisis  in  this  field,  there  is  no  comprehensive  social  welfare 
manpower  policy  in  the  United  ftates*  Generally.,  in  this  complex,  heterogeneous 
society  , national  policies  emerge  only  after  a prolonged  process  in  vhich  interested 
groups  and  individuals  inside  and  outside  the  Government  begin  to  perceive  the 
dimensions  of  some  problem  necessitating  a tolicy,  after  there  is  a coalescence  of 
interests  and  influence,  after  the  possibilities  and  feasibility  of  the  policy 
have  been  tested  through  trial-and-  error , through  partial  implementation  and 
research. 

An  added  factor  delaying  the  development  of  a manpower  policy  in  social 
welfare  has  been  the  heterogeneity  in  this  field.  Social  welfare  is  not  confined 
to  one  institutional  complex  but  permeates  manv  societal  institutions  in  fields 
such  as  health,  rental  health,  education,  u^ban  development,  employment*  rhile 
this  is  an  essential  asrect  of  the  role  of  welfare  in  rational  development, 
paradoxically  it  militates  against  the  development  of  a comprehensive  common  social 
welfare  manpower  rolicv. 


The  assessment  of  social  welfare  functions 


In  this  category  are  to  be  found  cases  where  attempts  have  been  made  to 
analyse  the  social  welfare  tasks  as  a preliminary  step  in  estimating  personnel 
needed  for  social  welfare  programmes . fuch  an  analysis  helps  to  determine  the 
categories  of  social  welfare  workers  needed  for  the  different  programmes,  the 
salary  conditions,  the  training  needs,  and  the  resources  needed  for  implementing 
the  social  welfare  programmes. 

Italy  has  attempted  to  analyse  at  various  levels  the  work  of  all  the 
professions  engaged  in  social  welfare  in  order  to  assess  the  country's  manpower 
requirements.  One  project  which  is  worthy  of  mention  is  a study  oi  the  functions 
of  social  welfare  workers,  carried  out  by  CEPAS  on  behalf  of  the  National  Pesearch 
Centre.  The  aims  of  the  research  were:  to  analyse,  at  various  levels,  the  work 

of  all  the  professions  engaged  in  the  social  welfare  field,  with  a description 
of  their  functions,  and  to  collect  the  preliminary  data  needed  for  a full  study  of 
manpower  requirements.  The  study  included:  monorranhs  on  individual  types  of 

social  welfare  workers;  foreign  material  relating  to  similar  professional  figures* 
identification  and  classification  of  the  places  where  social  workers  are  employed* 
bibliography  on  both  the  social  worker  and  the  higher  officials  in  the  social 
services:  job  analyses. 

Uhile  hope  has  been  expressed  that  the  regional  studies  concerning  the  nature 
of  social  welfare  functions  would  core  nearer  than  before  to  offering  some 
solutions  towards  formulating  a national  policy,  some  pertinent  observations  have 
also  been  made  with  reference  to  problems  of  assessment.  It  has  been  felt  that 
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' r , ,'iikc  .vr/pr  \ r.i  r -r  c mrit .» } has  net  yet  acquire j a vaum-ii  concept  or 

j 1 v-'i-ire  un  i of  !u.  rcle  in  m integrated  development  ^process . Consequent iy 
it  :i<:  he«=-r.  iffijult  to.  riitfie  consistent  choices  for  a general  esign  ol  social 
or:.  ! or  norms  concerning  their  :i  istributivn  unu  employment  of  sorviie 
reiu:rr:ntr1  , which  are  ali  prerequisites  for  a sound  estimate  of  the  personnel 
reiuirea.  recording  to  figures  contained  in  the  national  economic  development, 
pl  in,  there  nr*  some  ^CO,CXO  persons  engaged  in  social  welfare  activities  of  whom 
6,  Of/  are  social  workers,  holders  of  various  diplomas. 


In  /wedon,  the  Hatioml  Association  of  social  Workers  carried  out  a study 
in  ?A<  of  the  kina  of  tasks  that  some  categories  of  social  workers  perform.  It 
fnaiented  the  need  for  adequate  data -gathering  before  venturing  into  any  statements 
about  manpower  required  for  the  different  levels. 

For  the  first  time  in  1966,  Switzerland  carried  out  a study  of  manpower  needs 
for  a +en-yeur  period  v 1^67-1977)  in  the  canton  of  Zurich,  for  the  field  of  social 
work  including  institutions  for  child  care.  An  analysis  of  social  work  jobs  was 
also  none  in  Berne  and  they  were  rated  in  relation  to  (a)  other  professions  and 
r 1 to  the  structure  of  the  public  administration  of  the  city  of  Berne.  Among 
other  things  the  results  indicated  the  low  status  of  the  social  worker  and  the 
need,  therefore,  to  formulate  new  policies  in  the  training  and  use  of  social 
we If  ire  personnel.  A manpower  survey  was  therefore  initiated  and  research 
conducted  into  questions  of  desirable  qualifications  and  deployment  of  personnel. 

For  the  first  time  in  Canada  a conference  at  the  national  level  on  manpower 
'«na  education  needs  in  the  field  of  social  welfare  was  held  in  November  1966,  tc 
decide  on  specific  measures  to  meet  Canada *s  manpower  needs  for  social  welfare 
wrich  arc  now  in  the  process  of  being  implemented. 

The  assessment  of  social  welfare  functions  calls  for  sophisticated  procedures 
of  analysis  and  study  which  the  developed  countries  are  able  to  command  more 
easily.  On  the  other  hand  the  European  countries  have  not  yet  been  able  to  extend 
these  studies  and  use  them  in  a significant  way  for  manpower  planning.  It  is 
likely  that  this  will  become,  a reality  in  some  of  the  smaller  countries  where  the 
total  socio-economic,  situation  is  more  managable  than  elsewhere. 


home  of  the  difficulties  and  problems  of  assessment  are  identified  by  the 
special  correspondent  from  the  United  Kingdom: 

T,(i)  Insufficient  data  exist  about  the  true  incidence  of  any  given  need. 

Phis  may  vary  in  different  parts  of  the  country  and,  moreover,  total  incidence 
'clone  would  not  show  the  most  effective  form  and  range  of  services,  nor  the 
extent  of  the  need  for  social  work  intervention,  whether  short  term,  intermittent 
or  long  term. 

( 11 ) There  is  no  analysis  of  what  constitutes  good  standard  of  services 
ncre  whit  this  means  in  terms  of  skills,  related  services  and  time.  Indeed, 
social  workers  ire  asked  to  undertake  tasks  which  are  both  comprehensive  and 
liffuwe  end  to  achieve,  results  which  are  not  clearly  defined.  Thus,  for  example, 
It  in  easier  to  recognize  an  excessive  than  an  optimum  work  load  under  differing 
c I roams  talipes . 
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]iii)  If  total  populations'  !at  risk1  could  be  identified  under  preventive 
services  instituted,  this  might  in  the  short  term  uncover  many  more  potential 
clients  needing  services.  Experience  show’s  that  unmet  need  is  so  great  that  any 
Increase  in  services  or  better  deployment  of  social  workers  produces  more  users. 

iv)  Forecasts  made  by  local  health  and  welfare  authorities  (1966)  showed 
an  estimated  range  in  the  percentage  of  social  ’workers  likely  to  be  needed  per 
I, COO  of  the  population  (by  1975)  from  0.02  to  0.2b.  This  variation  is  not  based 
on  objective  assessment  of  need  or  desirable  standards  of  service.  Similar 
variations  are  found  in  the  child -care,  services. 

fv)  Shifts  of  population  or  demographic  changes,  new  legislation,  or 
changes  in  social  habits  may  affect  the  incidence  of  social  need  in  unforseen 
a ays . 


(vi)  The  mere  efficient  use  of  social  work  staff,  e.g.  by  provision  of 
better  clerical  and  transport  facilities  and  better  deployment  may  in  effect 
increase  their  number." 


struct uring  for  man po we r planning 


Under  this  category  are  to  be  found  efforts  on  the.  part  of  national 
governments  or  nationally  constituted  non-governmental  bodies  to  set  up  structures 
for  studying  manpower  needs  and  for  establishing  standards  and  procedures  for  the 
development  of  social  welfare  manpower. 

In  India,  the  training  of  voluntary  workers  was  to  be  undertaken  through  the 
collaboration  of  three  organizations:  the  Council  for  Cocial  Development,  the 

Lelhi  School  of  Social  Work  and  the  Indian  Institute  of  Public  Administration. 

Such  collaboration  between  government  and  voluntary  agencies  was  considered 
essential  if  i :n  clement  it  * on  of  welfare  programmes  was  to  achieve  desired  results. 

In  Latin  America,  the  first  Assembly  of  Voluntary  Service  Organisations 
(aLCoEV)  met  in  Argentina  in  1967  and  created  a regional  centre  for  voluntary 
services  for  better  training.  A co-ordinating  agency  for  volunteers  (Alcove)!)  was 
created  in  Colombia  in  1 l6k  to  train  qualified  personnel,  to  avoid  duplication 
of  services  and  to  canalize  efforts  through  the  co-ordination  of  the  social 
we I fare  1 nr t i t ut ion . 

in  Europe,  the  Scandinavian  countries  have  combined  their  efforts  for 
planning  and  carrying  out  a manpower  policy.  The  Nordic  Council  is  primarily  a 
co-oi'dinatinc  committee  for  social  'welfare  legislation.  One  of  its  sub -committees 
devotes  itself  to  the  planning  of  manpower  for  the  field  of  social  welfare  in 
,'can Jinavla  The  committee  consists  of  two  representatives  from  each  country, 
the  he  hi  of  i rchool  of  social  work  and  another  member  of  a different  profession. 

this  cc-ordinated  approach  is  still  evolving  in  scope  and  objectives  the 
count  rb-s  euioerne-1  are  also  individually  making  their  own  efforts  at  developing 
a manpower  [olicy. 
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A co-ordinating  committee  lias  been  set  up  under  the  Department,  of  flurn*  n-n 
of  Sweden  in  order  to  attend  to  the  budgeting  and  curriculum  needs  of  the  fi-.-v 
state  schools  of  social  work  and  public  administration.  Sveden  has  also  r;*u(  a 
distinction  between  the  needs  of  the  big  cities  and  those  of  smaller  towns.  In 
the  case  of  the  latter,  an  association  of  local  authorities  has  been  formed 
provide  a social  welfare  oriemation  for  local  councils.,  boards,  committees . 
administrators  and  social  workers  in  agencies  run  by  the  local  authorities. 


The  Norwegian  parliament  has  authorized  the  establishment  of  a Council  for 
the  Training  of  Social  Workers  under  the  Ministry  of  Church  and  Fducation.  This 
Council  consists  of  seven  members  with  knowledge  of  pedagogical  questions  and 
of  the  needs  of  social  work  occupations  and  also  experience  of  practical  social 
work  and  social  welfare  administration. 


In  Czechoslovakia,  a committee  appointed  by  the  Ministry  of  Labour  and  Social 
Affairs  submitted  a plan  for  the  analysis  of  social  welfare  manpower.  It  was 
recognized  that  the  tasks  of  social  policy  and  social  welfare  could  only  be 
performed  by  those  workers  who  are  educated  and  professionally  trained  for  concrete 
services.  As  the  School  of  Social  Welfare  and  Law  alone  could  not  meet  all  the 
needs  of  social  welfare  training,  additional  schools  were  recommended  at  a 
university  level,  in  addition  to  social  workers  with  other  educational 
qualifications.  Three  levels  were  proposed:  a Bachelor's  Degree  level  for 

training  in  policy-making  or  for  research,  consultations  and  teaching  for  social 
welfare;  a middle  level  degree  for  other  professional  activities  in  the  field 
pertaining  to  preventive,  therapeutic  or  research  activity:,  and  a basic  degree 
for  auxiliary  social  welfare  functions  such  as  home  help  services  assistance  in 
child  welfare,  and  services  for  the  aging  and  disabled.' 

In  the  United  Kingdom  (England)  manpower  policies  have  been  steadily  evolving 
even  though  the  basis  for  forecasting  needed  social  welfare  manpower  would  have  to 
be  revised  in  order  to  secure  a more  accurate  and  meaningful  account  of  the 
welfare  system.  There  are  three  publicly  financed  training  councils  in  the  United 

Kingdom:  the  Advisory  Council  for  Probation  and  After  Care  (England  and  Wales, 

193c);  the  Central  Training  Council  in  Child  Care  (Fngland  and  Wales,  I9V7)  and 
the  Council  for  Training  in  Social  Work  (England,  Wales,  Scotland  and  N.  Ireland, 
1962).  The  first  two  Councils  are  under  the  auspices  of  the  Home  Office  and 
staffed  by  civil  servants,  some  with  professional  qualifications.  The  third  has 
its  own  secretariat  and  «s  publicly  financed.  All  these  three  Councils  air  to 
secure  the  provision  of  adequate  social  work  training.  The  Seebohm  Committee  0/ 
reporting  in  1968  recommended  the  integration  of  the  three  Councils  in  order  to 
secure  a more  effective  use  of  social  work  training  resources.  This  has  been 
accepted  and  a Central  Council  for  Education  and  Training  in  Social  Work  is  to  he 

set  up  under  the  Local  Authority  Social  Services  Act,  1970, 


In  Australia,  the  Council  of  Social  Services,  the  Associations  of  Teachers 
in  Schools  of  Social  Work  and  the  Association  of  Social  Workers  have  taken  the 
initiative  in  establishing  a joint  committee  on  social  welfare  education.  Its 
objectives  are  to  establish  appropriate  planning  machinery  and  procedures  on  a 
national  level  which  will  provide  the  means  of  national  over-all  planning  and 


o 


9/  See  foot-note  6. 


optimal  utilization  of  resources  in  Australian  social  velfare  education,  by 
continuing  examination  of  related  manpower  issues  including  the  functional 
classification  of  social  velfare  manrovcr,  the  determination  of  suprly  and  demand 
ratios,  and  other  related  tasks  for  mobilizing  the  necessary  resources. 

The  Canadian  Velfare  Council  established  a Commission  on  Education  and 
Personnel  in  19t0.  This  Commission  vas  to  act  as  a clearing-house  for  information, 
to  promote  a better  understanding  of  the  dimensions  of  the  problem  and  to  create 
an  interest  for  positive  action  so  as  to  improve  matters  pertaining  to  social 
iff  lfare  manpower.  It  adopted  the  idea  that  there  vas  no  single  level  of  education 
* specifically  called  for.,  and  no  single  line  of  action  that  could  be  adopted  to 
meet  the  needs. 

In  these  examples  specific  action  has  been  taken  to  study  the  Question  of 
manpower  further  or  to  organize  resources  for  implementing,  some  aspects  of  manpover 
policies.  ' The  establishment  of  appropriate  structures  for  the  study  or 
implementation  of  manpower  policies  may  be  regarded  as  an  important  measure  for 
carrying  out  such  a responsibility. 

It  may  be  noted  that  only  two  examples  have  been  cited  from  the  developing 
countries.  This  is  probabiv  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  developed  countries 
reeogni za.ble  sectors  of  social  welfare  practice  have  already  been  identified  and 
it  is  therefore  possible  to  structure  related  bodies  for  studying  or  implementing 
manpower  provisions.  In  the  developing  countries,  however,  the  formulation  of 
manpower  policies  for  social  welfare  within  the  context  of  a national  development 
plan,  have  more  direct  intersectoral  implications  which  yet  remain  to  be  worked 
out  fiscally  and  administratively  before  specific  responsibilities  could  be 
identified  and  assigned,  as  in  the  case  of  the  developed  countries.  While  this  may 
be  a plausible  explanation,  it  would  be  safe  to  assume  that  it  is  probably  not  the 
only  reason  for  the  difference  between  the  two  groups  of  countries  with  respect  to 
the  structuring  of  instruments  for  the  study  and  implementation  of  aspects  of 
manpower  policies  for  social  welfare. 


Supportive  measures  to  facilitate  the  development 
and  use  of  social  velfare  manpower 


Finally,  in  this  category  are  grouped  cases  where  attempts  have  been  made 
to  promote  the  development  or  use  of  trained  manpower  through  financial  provisions, 
legislation  or  administrative  policy. 

In  India,  the  State  of  Madras  has  recently  prescribed  that  a degree  or  a 
diploma  in  social  work  is  a necessary  qualification  for  the  post  of  probation 
officer.  Ceylon  too  has  recognized  officially  the  need  for  socia1  work  training 
for  the  probation  service.  The  Philippines  has  gone  a step  further  in  legislating 
thst  all  social  work  practitioners  must  be  registered  as  professional  social  workers 
with  a prescribed  period  of  training.  Since  19^5  the  Department  of  Social  Welfare 
uses  a roster  of  registered  social  workers  for  the  recruitment  of  its  personnel. 

The  Department  of  Justice  of  the  Philippines  has  also  prescribed  that  youth-welfare 
officers  employed  by  its  Department  of  Probation  and  Delinquency  Control  should 
be  qualified  social  workers.  Similar  legal  enactments  have  been  made  in  various 
parts  of  the  United  States  where  these  practising  ns  social  workers  are  required 
to  have  a certificate  of  registration.  France,  Greece,  Israel-,  Italy,  Japan  and 
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cont*  Latin  American  countries  arc  exapplfs  v1  ore  social  workers  arc  included  in 
the  list  of  registered  pul  lie  servants.  In  Uervay  none  important  legislate  n 
for  social  reform  pertaining  to  public  volt  are,  rehabilitation,  social  insurance 
and  family  counselling  during  the  yearn  inrn-ipfg9  a]no  stipulated  that  mialified 
Personnel  was  to  carry  out  the  social  welfare  functions  at  administrative  and 
field  levels,  ihere  is  no  doubt  that  there  ar^  many  other  countries  which  have 
stipulated  similar  requirements.  ? 

In  Panama,  the  Council  of  Cocial  Welfare  and  Community  Pevoloprrent  approves 
financial  assistance  to  organizations  provided  that,  omonr  other  things,  such 
organizations  have  a commitment  for  training  their  personnel.  An  interesting  case 
has  been  reported  in  connexion  with  a dialogue  between  the  Inter-American  Rank  and 
the  Latin  American  Association  of  Schools  of  Social  Pork.  The  Bank  made  a statement 
in  1966  that  all  loans  for  various  urban  and  housing  projects  should  also  carry  a 
built-in  provision  for  meeting  associated  social  requirements  including  the 
employment  and  training  of  social  welfare  personnel  and  other  professionals  to 
carry  out  the  urban  development  programmes . Unfortunately,  the  proposal  was  not 
followed  through  to  the  point  of  implementation. 

In  the  Philippines  the  Department  of  Social  Welfare  facilitates  its  personnel 
to  avail  themselves  of  study  grants  for  professional  training.  This  is  done  by 
allowing  field  workers  to  be  transferred  temporarily  to  field  office  areas  where 
there  are  schools  of  social  work  in  which  they  could  be  accepted  for  enrolment 
either  outside  working  hours,  or  during  regular  hours  on  certain  days  during  the 
week. 


To  meet  the  acute  shortage  of  personnel  for  day  nurseries  and  children's 
residential  institutions,  the  Government  of  Japan  has  initiated  a policy  of 
providing  local  governments  with  subsidies  for  the  cost  of  training  facilities  and 
for  granting  scholarships.  The  Tokyo  Uetropoli tan  Advisory  Committee  on  Eocial 
Welfare  has  recommended  that  local  governments  recruit  welfare  officers  among 
graduates  of  schools  of  social  work  and  that  schools  should  make  their  curriculum 
practical  and  more  up  to  date. 

Cameroon,  Jordan  and  Turkey  have  made  provisions  in  their  notional  plan  for 
institutions  which  are  to  train  personnel  either  vTith  their  own  resources,  or  with 
additional  help  from  bilateral  sources,  the  United  rations  and  specialized 
agencies,  though  such  provisions  do  not  specifically  deal  with  social  welfare 
personnel  needed  for  their  countries  as  a whole. 

While  academic  centres  and  training  councils  have  been  the  responsible,  bodies 
for  training  social  welfare  manpower  in  nearly  all  countries,  the  trade  unions 
carry  this  responsibility  in  the  Eoviet  Union.  In  1965,  of  the  country's  trade 
union  budget  of  10. 5 billion  roubles  1.8  million  was  allocated  for  training,  and 
personnel  and  social  insurance  education.  Even  though  the  emphasis  has  largely 
been  on  the  administering  of  social  insurance,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  various  short  courses  and  seminars  organized  by  trade  unions  to  train 
personnel  for  social  welfare  functions.  This  trend  has  been  increasing  since 
January  1961  when  the  Ministers  of  Social  Welfare  for  the  fifteen  republics  wrote 
that  training  personnel,  improving  their  qualifications  and  raising  their 
professional  and  political  levels  was  a major  task.  10/ 


10/  3,0.  Madison  Socia1  Welfare  in  the  f'oviet  Union  (Stanford,  ft  an  ford 

University  Press,  1968"),  pp.  90-105. 
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■ r,  l°tP  trie  Department  of  rational  flealt h and  '■>]  fare  of  Canada  set  ur  a 
national  welfare  traininr  and  research  grants  programme.  It  recognized  the  need 
for  Ycth  professional  and  non-professional  traininr,  as  veil  as  for  research  in 
thr  field  and  provided  .irr.rortant  financial  support. 

In  the  United  States  financial  provision  for  social  work  education  vas , until 
recently,  available  mostly  for  particular  fields  of  service  like  mental  health,  or 
areas  of  practice  like  family  service.  With  the  passing  of  a new  legislative 
amendment  in  1967,  such  support  has  Yfeen  extended  to  a vide  variety  of  manpower 
training  for  social  welfare  ranging  from  the  baccalaureate  to  what  are  known  as 
indigenous  non-professional  levels  discussed  in  the  following  chapter,  in  the 
section  dealing  with  the  diversification  of  training  levels. 

The  preceding  examples  illustrate  the  supportive  character  of  administrative, 
financial  or  legislative  provisions,  together  with  employment  policies  for  specific 
purposes.  They  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  attempts  in  the  first  category 
which  are  on  the  whole  meant  to  identify  needed  manpower  for  social  welfare  in  the 
context  of  national  planning. 

In  some  cases,  as  in  the  administrative  policy  regulation  requiring  training 
for  employment  in  certain  welfare  positions,  the  supportive  measures  for  the  use 
and  development  of  manpower  for  social  welfare  have  been  the  end  of  the  wedge  in 
extending  this  requirement  ultimately  to  other  welfare  activities.  On  the  other 
hand,  legislation  regarding  the  registration  or  licensing  of  social  workers  may 
restrict  recognition  of  the  profession  to  the  more  easily  identified  social  welfare 
tasks.  Whether  this  is  desirable  in  view  of  the  changing  nature  of  social  work 
practice  may  be  disputed  by  many. 

Finally,  in  relation  to  the  question  why  some  countries  with  several  years  of 
professional  social  work  education  have  not  given  social  welfare  appropriate 
recognition  at  the  national  level,  the  following  observations  from  the  special 
eon-eep'  uilent  from  India  have  relevance  for  many  other  countries  as  well. 

As  a profession,  social  work  is  of  recent  origin.  While  this  is  the  case 
generally  in  the  world,  it  is  more  so  in  India.  There  is  a basic  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  many  as  to  whether  there  is  a distinct  body  of  theoretical  concepts  and 
knowledge  which  professional  social  work  can  claim  as  its  own.  The  emergence  of 
a piofession  and  therefore  of  a group  of  persons  who  earn  their  living  by  their 
work  was  looked  upon  as  a somewhat  unorthodox,  if  not  hostile,  development.  While 
this  is  not  unique  to  India,  either,  the  difference  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
profession  of  social  work  in  India  has  developed  at  a time  when  the  change  from  the 
familial  to  the  contractual  society  has  not  progressed  very  far.  While  the 
profession  of  social  work  has  grown  considerably,  the  concept  of  social  work  as  a 
profession  did  not  take  roots  in  India  but  rather  was  grafted  on  to  Indian  life 
by  a process  of  cultural  borrowing  that  has  had  consequences  for  its  development. 

The  situation  may  be  further  explained  if  we  consider  the  following: 

(i)  There  is  no  well-defined  manpower  policy  in  the  country  as  a whole  and 

1 1 l , ■ field  ■'  f s c ciul  wo  1 1'1;-  re , even  less. 
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(ii)  This  notwithstanding,  a very  large  number  of  holders  of  the  Master*:* 
Decree  in  social  work  join  the  profession  as  Personnel  Officers,  Labour  and/or 
Welfare  Officers  and  Industrial  Relations  Officers.  It  may  be  safely  said  that 
about  one-third  of  the  others  do  not  tale  up  jobs  in  the  field  of  social  welfare. 
This  is  specially  true  of  women,  a majority  of  whom,  after  marriage,  settle  down 
as  housewives  and  do  not  use  their  training  in  this  field. 

(iii)  The  development  of  social  work  education  in  the  country  may  be  said 
to  be  unco-ordinated  and  unplanned.  The  existing  social  welfare  situation  in 
India  is  such  that  a much  greater  number  of  undergraduate  trained  social  workers 
is  needed  than  holders  of  the  Master’s  Tegree.  However,  social  work  education 
in  India  is  still  imparted  mainly  at  the  Paster’s  level.  Only  very  recently  a few 
institutions  have  set  up  programmes  of  undergraduate  education  in  social  work 
and  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  more. 

(iv)  Though  some  years  have  passed  since  the  introduction  of  the  social  work 
profession  from  the  Vest,  social  workers  in  th  country  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
make  their  discipline  accepted  in  the  institutional  framework  of  the  country. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  for  this  has  been  the  fact  that  they  have  not  so  far 
produced  sufficient  academic  material  based  on  local  conditions.  This  is  also 
related  to  the  low  status  accorded  to  social  work  as  a profession  in  the  country. 

As  a result,  the  quality  of  students  attending  schools  of  social  work  in  India 
is  usually  not  very  high;  the  best  among  them  choose  medical,  engineering  or 
administrative  careers  offered  in  government  or  private  organizations.  The  others 
(including  of  course  the  handful  who  may  be  really  committed  to  social  welfare), 
often  prefer  to  join  a school  of  social  work.  Further,  there  is  a lack  of 
uniformity  in  the  standards  for  admission  among  the  various  schools  of  social 
work.  It  may  also  be  mentioned  here  that  in  the  absence  of  any  linkage  between 
undergraduate  and  post-graduate  training  in  social  work,  the  former  is  often 
superfluous. 

(v)  Uhile  field  work  training  provided  in  a school  of  social  work  is  usually 
at  the  service/implementation  level,  the  jobs  taken  by  post-graduate  degree  holders 
are  often  at  the  executive,  supervisory  or  administrative  level.  This  creates 
frequent  difficulties  of  adjustment  to  the  job  and  consequent  poor  job 
performance.  The  fact  that  concurrent  field  work  is  missing  from  the  curriculum 
of  certain  schools  of  social  work,  is  detrimental  to  the  quality  of  the  social 
workers  they  produce. 

(vi)  It  is  estimated  that  the  country  has  more  than  6,000  trained  social 
workers  to  date  (holders  of  the  Master's  degree).  However,  not  more  than  600  are 
enrolled  as  members  of  the  only  professional  organization,  the  Indian  Association 
of  Trained  Social  Workers  which  was  started  in  1961.  Lack  of  sufficient  support 
on  the  part  of  trained  social  workers  has  often  made  it  difficult  for  this 
organization  to  further  their  interests. 

While  some  countries  have  made  efforts  to  develop  all  aspects  of  manpower 
for  social  welfare  in  the  context  of  che  four  categories  outlined  above,  others 
have  distinguished  themselves  in  one  or  two  aspects.  Sometimes  more  was  gained 
through  the  adoption  of  one  method  rather  than  another.  A developed  country 
for  example  may  ultimately  move  closer  to  a national  commitment  through  sectoral 
financial  provisions  for  social  welfare  than  a developing  country  through  national 
planning  which  may  slow  down  owing  to  lack  of  resources.  All  these  four  aspects 
of  manpower  development  however  contribute  to  place  social  welfare  in  its  rightful 
place  in  relition  to  integrated  national  development. 
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in  another  important  prour  o?  variables  that  rust  he  recopni^i 
a rational  rolicv  of  nanrover  ff-r  social  welfare.  These  are 


the  availability  find  quality  of  professional  leadership,  the  voluntary 
orpanizotions  end  the  impact  of  professional  associations,  fuch  are,  associations 
of  schools  of  social,  vork  for  professional  workers,  councils  of  social  welfare 
and  social  vork,  education  and  other  regional  orpani zations  at  the  povernment  and 
the  con-muni t.v  level,  world  nm  topether  for  the  realization  of  mutually  beneficial 
poals . Tn  the  third  cateporv  in  this  chapter  there  were  some  examples  of  such 
co-operation.  It  is  likely  that  in  other  cases  not  mentioned  here,  the  same 
variables  have  been  at  play. 
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II. 


THK  A LMINI CTUATI^N  CF  TRAINING  PROGRAMME:! 


In  implementing  manpower  policies  for  social  welfare,  those,  resionsitle 
for  administration  and  for  the  organization  and  use  of  resources  for* training 
have  teen  constantly  challenged  by  the  dilemma  of  a low  priority  for  social 
welfare  in  the  context  of  national  planning,  while  on  the  whole  the  strategic 
value  of  social  welfare  has  not  been  denied.  Training  levels  have  been 
diversified  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  personnel  with  varying  educational 
background.  Various  measures  have  been  taken  to  accelerate  training 
programmes  or  to  extend  training  resources  in  order  to  increase  the  number  of 
trained  personnel  and  make  them  available  as  soon  as  possible.  Several  ways 
have  been  tried  to  achieve  collaboration  between  training  resources  in  order 
to  improve  the  total  learning  content  as  well  as  particular  learning  experiences 
in  the  field.  They  all  represent  different  organizational  and  structural 
arrangements  for  training. 


Recruitment  policies  and  related  measures  to  ensure  manpower  supply 

The  paucity  of  personnel  in  certain  important  areas  had  led  to  the 
adoption  of  new  recruitment  procedures  to  cope  with  the  problem.  It  has  been 
extremely  difficult  for  rural  social  welfare  departments  and  other  local 
service  organizations  to  retain  trained  personnel,  as  they  have  been 
constantly  drifting  towards  the  cities  in  search  of  better  jobs,  better  social 
amenities  and  other  advantages  of  urban  life.  In  another  area  welfare 
programmes  have  suffered  because  of  lack  of  personnel  to  cater  for  certain 
special  groups  characterized  by  needs  arising  from  their  ethnic  background, 
language,  religion  or  sex.  Social  work  does  not  usually  attract  the  best 
students  in  schools  of  social  work  or  the  largest  number.  In  meeting  such 
problems  the  following  attempts  have  been  made  by  a number  of  countries: 


Responding  to  local  needs 


i United  Kingdom,  a number  of  social  work  courses  have  been  started 

in  colleges  of  further  education  to  cope  with  the  difficulty  of  attracting 
sufficient  trained  workers  to  the  North  of  England,  parts  of  Wales  and  to 
industrial  areas  with  inadequate  social  amenities. 

In  another  case  in  the  United  Kingdom,  where  the  need  for  additional  child 
care  staff  was  great,  recruitment  for  the  course  was  shared  between  the 
employing  bodies  i.e.  local  authorities  and  voluntary  societies.  The  Central 
Training  Council  invited  requests  for  a certain  number  of  places  for  the 
course.  These  places  were  allocated  according  to  the  ascertained  needs  for 
staff  in  the  different  parts  of  England  and  Wales,  so  that  departments  with 
few  qualified  staff  were  given  priority  over  others.  At  the  first  stage  of 
selection  applicants  were  interviewed  by  employing  agencies.  At  the  second 
stage  those  offered  conditional  employment  had  a training  interview. 

Candidates  finally  accepted  received  tuition  and  full  maintenance  grants  in 
the  first  year  and  supervised  employment  or  salary  in  the  second  year. 
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Tlir-  Central  Training  Council  considered  that  the  scheme  had  several  merits 
(i)  it  had  given  priority  to  those  authorities  which  hitherto  had  few  or  no 
qualified  staff;  (ii)  employing  bodies  who  sponsored  a student,  gained  a 
student /employee  after  the  first  year  of  training  and  a qualified  member  of 
staff  after  a second  year  of  supervised  work;  (iii)  no  demands  were  made  on 
existing  practical  work  placements;  (iv)  a group  of  90-100  students  made  it 
fossible.  to  use  existing  teaching  resources  economically  and  the  teaching 
staff  benefited  from  being  members  of  a large  supporting  group.  Following  on 
the  success  of  this  experiment  similar  courses  are  being  contemplated. 

Local  recruitment  to  suit  local  needs  has  teen  the  characteristic  of  a 
project  for  immigrants  in  Israel  where  it  was  necessary  to  recruit  personnel 
from  the  same  local  areas  corresponding  as  far  as  possible  with  the  ages  of 
the  local  population  being  served.  Israel  seems  not  only  to  have  selected 
personnel  from  local  areas  to  solve  this  problem  but  has  also  insisted  on 
locating  training  centres  in  the  home  areas  of  the  candidates  to  ensure  the 
practice  of  locally  trained  personnel  (and  therefore  apparently  more  effective 
and  relevant  to  local  needs)  for  services  in  local  areas. 

Another  effective  device  tried  by  Israel  has  been  the  use  of  mobile 
training  units  which  travelled  to  various  centres  in  the  rural  areas.  The  use 
of  such  units  is  also  reported  from  Kenya,  Libya,  Pakistan,  the  Philippines, 
and  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam. 

Similar  objectives  have  been  kept  in  mind  in  India  in  recommending  that 
new  training  institutions  should  be  located  within  easy  reach  of  rural  areas 
to  provide  the  necessary  orientations  for  the  trainees.  Tanzania  too  has 
emphasized  decentralized  training. 

Kenya  and  Uganda  tried  to  meet  the  same  problem  by  recruiting  personnel 
not  only  on  the  basis  of  educational  attainment,  age  and  evidence  of  maturity, 
but  also  on  the  basis  of  the  candidate's  closeness  to  his  home  area.  By 
selecting  those  persons  with  considerable  experience  in  their  home  areas,  it 
was  hoped  to  ensure  their  return  home  after  training. 


Meeting  other  special  needs 


It  is  fairly  common  in  many  countries  to  give  importance  to  the 
recruitment  of  groups  not  adequately  represented  in  the  educational 
institutions.  Some  special  problems  have  to  be  faced  however  in  ensuring 
that  persons  recruited  are  in  fact  eligible  for  admission  to  the  training 
institutions.  In  reconciling  this  dilemma  of  extending  enrolment  possibilities 
to  minority  groups  and  at  the  same  time  ensuring  that  they  meet  admission 
standards,  the  United  States  has  made  several  significant  experiments.  A 
report  on  one  such  experiment  in  a school  of  social  work  describes  an  attempt 
to  provide  special  training  opportunities  during  the  summer  months  to  a small 
group  belonging  to  the  black  community.  This  was  a seven-vcek  pilot  programme 
specifically  aimed  at  increasing  the  number  of  minority  group  members, 
particularly  of  lower  socio-economic  background  entering  and  completing 
graduate  social  work  training.  It  was  recognized  that  several  applicants 
for  admission  were  rejected  from  minority  groups  on  the  basis  of  their  poor 
academic  background,  although  they  possessed  other  useful  attributes.  It  was 
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felt  that  a brief  summer  experience  e^iiin  mt  c .mpense. te  7 \ ,t  > 

The  programme  was  therefore  designed  tuf  as  * remedial  me  lul.  a-  ■<. 
one,  for  admission  to  the  school.  The  course,  foyusej  cr.  s.-nVted  .-.  s- j *,"|  .... 

and  mental  health  concepts  which,  as  experience  had  cnovn,  wr-r^  u.‘.  '.oj-.y 

assimilated  by  students  with  inadequate  undergraduate  training.  T ■ • ■ . ; t ,» 
six  candidates  selected,  the  programme  served  as  an  introduction  t-  .•••‘r'mir* 
concepts  and  as  a test  of  their  ability  to  master  them.  In  ?ff-wt,  the 
recruitment  device  here  was  to  try  to  raise  the  standard  of  r.i,..  ■ 

from  an  ethnic  minority  and  make  them  eligible  for  admission. 

The  need  for  men  or  women,  according  to  special  needs,  has  affected 
recruitment  policies  in  a number  of  countries.  Uganda  has  tried  to  recruit  an 
increasing  proportion  of  women  students.  In  the  Ivory  Coast  women  candidates 
are  given  priority.  Mali,  Togo  and  Senegal  are  some  of  the  countries  yliich  are 
adopting  similar  measures  to  meet  the  need  for  women  workers  in  the  ; romotion 
of  rural  development  programmes,  which  are  considered  essential  in  c injunction 
with  economic  development  efforts  at  the  national  level.  In  Libya  field 
placements  are  deliberately  arranged  in  high  schools  for  girls  with  the  hope 
of  inciting  interest  in  enrolment  in  the  school  of  social  work. 


In  Latin  America,  however,  there  is  a deliberate  effort  to  attract  men  1 
enter  the  profession,  for  work  involving  social  change  at  the  community  leve. 
following  a shift  of  emphasis  in  policy  from  direct  service  programmes  whlc.. 
did  not  attract  men.  "While  heretofore,  the  schools  were  almost  exclusively 
for  women,  more  and  more  men  are  now  seeking  admission,  introducing  a more 
aggressive  and  at  the  same  time  more  practical  and  objective  element.  Lome 
universities,  wishing  to  attract  still  more  men  are  exploring  the.  possibilities 
of  changing  the  academic  degree  in  name,  if  not  in  essence,  from  licenciatura 
en  trabajo  social  (or  servicio  social  as  the  case  may  be)  into  something  like 
'licenc iatura  en  admin istracidn  social*  on  the  grounds  that  the  latter 
signifies  executive  responsibility  and  action  in  a broader  cense  and  suggests 
higher  prestige."  1/  These  observations  are  reflected  in  some  of  the  reports 
from  the  Latin  American  schools.  Colombia,  for  example,  has  reported  that  in 
providing  new  social  work  perspectives  in  the  task  of  reorganizing  the 
curriculum  to  correspond  with  the  country's  developmental  needs,  one  of  the 
major  tasks  proposed  for  implementation  is  the  encouragement  cf  men  to  ente~ 
the  profession. 


Early  introduction  of  social  work  rcu-ses  in  the  university  curriculum 

In  Japan,  as  in  several  other  countries,  it  has  beer,  noted  that  young 
college  su  ''ents  often  have  no  definite  ideas  about  their  field  of  e mloyment 
or  interests  upon  graduation.  In  response  to  this  situation,  th>  authorities 
postponed  the  time  required  for  selecting  the  major  subjects  until  the  second 
year  of  studies.  This  filled  students  to  have  a better  idea  of  what 
professional  choices  open  to  them,  thus  ensuring  a percentage 


l/  Virginia  A.  Paraiso,  "Selecting  students:  Requisites  of  cur ’ent  social 

work  Responsibilities",  International  Social  Work,  vol.  X.  No.  1 
(January  1967),  p.  25. 
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the  r.(/ijia L vnrk  fi.-id  -..'ilh  unclear  finds  -ibuit  its  aptr  in;  -i ■ •• 
and  later  drjr.ned  out.  was  thus  largely  eliminated,  -u:  t--.v 
social  work  courses  fir  sociology  students  ir.  their  ■:■«»*  ,r‘1'  . 

students  began  to  develop  an  intercut  in  sicial  .r.u  V,1. / 

for  the  additional  nutr.ber  of  years  necessary  in  preiarim?  :■!'  w-  • 

Some  schools  in  the,  universities  of  Uganda,  tin  united  ran 
seem  to  have  made  similar  attemrtc. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  a number  of  uni /cities  vtfri  «■  ^ ^ 

social  work  training  combined  with  an  unaergraduate  degree  e a^  ^ ^ 

science.  The  intention  is  to  attract  those  very  able  utudon-.o,  • ‘ ' 

have  in  the  past  been  deterred  by  having  to  wait  until  ^ ™ J ^YeUcen 
beginning  professional  Graining.  It  is  also  aimed  at  bim,  ^ . 

theoretical  social  science  and  social  work  The  o«W  « r^t^U.y 
the  experiment.  Increasing  numbers  of  students  apply  fa  t ™ 

generally  recognized  that  they  a-e  some  of  the.  most  able.  stu«.ent.  in  tn, 

university. 

Localized  recruitment  and  related  training,  and  T 

are  an  important  recognition  of  people  s needs  particularly  '•  1 ■’ 

countries  where  most  of  the  deprived  population  live.  It  i,  n ' - >, 

increasingly  recognized  that  programmes  of  welfare  in  the  lUiar  / ‘ 

important  as  those  in  urban  areas.  The  fact  that  in  trie  evelopin  t . i •*  - 

most  people  live  in  rural  areas  and  that  preventive  program's  ^^ufcienc 
to  some  of1  the  urban  problems  must  begin  a*,  the  source,  in- 
nate the  strategy  of  localized  recruitment  an  important  one. 

The  involvement  of  local  organizations  in  recruitment  raises  one  question 
as  to  what  extent  this  might  also  affect  the  very  content  of  the  curriculum 
which  should  be  designed  to  bring  about  needed  change  in  loc - 

fare  On  the  other  hand,  where  un  urgent  need  exists,  e^tci irr....i  ■ - 
™iST’.S  in  the  case  of  tie  United  Kingdom,  need  to  he  tried  out  ace 
evaluated.  It  is  likely  that  such  attempts  have  been  successful  on.\  ..nei 
the  training  was  at  a subprofessional  or  non-university  level. 

Even  in  such  cases,  the  authorities  are  satisfied  when  only  ’ * ™mUl 

of  the  trainees  remain  with  t?xe  local  areas,  xi  t wzrJL  -J 1 l]Qvertaeles, , 

service . 

Recruitment  far  minority  groups  represents  part  of 
social  work  profession  and  of  government  responsibili  y •>  - ".V. 

Se  national  community  and  to  take  those  measures  necessary  for  proving  the 

Tost  effective  kind  of  service,  appropriate  to  the  nee  s an  £ ue 
minority  groups.  Such  pioneering  efforts,  as  t*xxe*.  ted  by  tu  ...  • 

the  United  States,  seem  to  need  persistence  ar.u  a ‘ ;;  rP(  a t,  r„ 

utmost  in  carrying  out  the  objectives  of  tue  project.  J »- 

carefully  learnt  for  better  and  wider  application. 
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It  seems  somewhat  surprising  that  there  is  so  little  evidence  of  curriculum 
reorganization  in  order  to  induce  candidates  to  enter  the  social  work 
profession . . Some  of  the  Latin  American  countries  have  begun  to  make  efforts  in 
this  direction.  It  is  possible  that,  in  developing  countries,  the  difficulty 
of  ensuring  adequate  employment  for  social  work' graduates  does  not  stimulate 
any  curriculum  reorganization  likely  to  affect  suitable  personnel,  other  than 
the  regular  updating  of  courses  offered  in  the  schools.  The  example  from 
Japan  is  more  an  instance  of  a strategic  offer  of  the  social  welfare  course  in 
the  early  undergraduate  years  to  invite  professional  interest,  rather  than  an 
offer  of  an  exciting  curriculum  to  invite  enrolment.  Nevertheless,  this  is  an 
interesting  example,  which  has  been  found  to  be  successful  in  a few  other 
countries  too. 


Regional  training  centres 

Jhile  localized  training  has  been  directed  to  meeting  special  needs 
centralized  training  at  regional  and  inter-regional  levels  are  being  regarded 
as  an  important  way  of  economizing  on  national  or  regional  resources  in  meeting 
crucial  training  needs,  b 

Ceylon,  India  and  Fakistan  have  established  training  centres  on  a regional 
basis  in  an  effort  to  centralize  training  staff  and  other  resources  for  the 
development  of  needed  personnel  for  social  services  or  community  development 
activities, 

i In  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam,  where  communications  are  difficult,  between 
the  kk  provinces  particularly  in  the  present  war  conditions,  the  creation  of 
pilot  training  centres  has  been  proposed  for  four  main  regions  with  the  aim  of 
ultimately  establishing  permanent  regional  training  centres. 

.:_n  response  to  the  needs  stated  at  several  international  meetings  the 
subject  of  regional  training  for  a group  of  several  countries  is  now  receiving 
increasing  attention.  In  the  Philippines,  with  the  help  of  the  United  Nations 
a proposal  is  being  worked  out  to  serve  the  needs  of  Asia  with  a training 
centre  for  social  welfare  and  community  development.  Similarly,  there  are 
efforts  to  set  up  regional  centres  for  training  in  the  Mediterranean  and  in 
Africa,  where  the  creation  of  sub-regional  centres  has  also  been  proposed. 

These  developments  are  chiefly  a result  of  the  196S  Conference  of  Ministers 
Responsible  fer  Social  Welfare  at  which  lb  was  recommended  to  explore  the 
feasibility  of  developing  international  and  regional  facilities  for  advanced 
training  including  research,  teacher  training  and  the  production  of  indigenous 
teaching  materials . 

In  the  developing  world,  training  has,  for  too  long  a time,  followed 
western  models  and  educators  have  been  influenced  by  these  models,  thus 
neglecting  the  local  socio -cultural  environment.  Tne  existing,  and  the 
proposed  regional  centres,  will  facilitate  thinking  in  indigenous  terms,  which 
is  fundamental  to  L-.e  need  for  professional  integration  in  the  local  context. 

A new  leadership  in  social  welfare,  appropriate  to  the  region  and  local  needs, 
will  no  doubt  be  fortneerrn ng  ir.  the  sharing  of  experiences  common  to  the  region 
and  in  tb  evaluation  and  understanding  of  needs  unique  to  the  participating 
countries. 
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Diversifying  training  levels 


For  a long  time,  many  countries  have  tended  to  look  upon  social  work 
training  as  consisting  mainly  of  one  level  which  was  considered  basic  for  practice. 
This  was  due  to  several  factors  such  as  the  need  to  correspond  with  other 
;rofessional  requirements,  financial  limitations,  etc.  Thus  in  Canada,  India 
and  tne  United  States  social  work  training  has  been  at  the  Master* s level  in  e 
university  or  institutions  of  an  equivalent  level.  In  Latin  America  and  in  a 
number  of  Asian  and  African  countries  it  has  been  at  the  undergraduate  level. 

In  a number  of  other  countries  in  the  developing  world,  including  some 
Eastern  European  and  Western  European  countries,  a basic  training  for  social 
work  practice  has  been  given  at  the  Secondary  level,  or  even  lower. 

More  recently,  however,  a diversification  of  training  has  been  observed 
at  different  educational  levels,  in  recognition  of  varying  social  welfare 
functions  and  of  the  needs  of  different  types  of  service  programmes.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  attempted  to  make  such  training  levels  part  of  an  integrated 
plan  to  facilitate  graduation  from  one  training  level  to  another,  or 
progression  from  one  career  level  to  another. 

Canada  and  the  United  States  in  particular,  have  had  a series  of 
interesting  developments  in  breaking  away  from  the  tradition  of  employing 
holders  of  Master!s  degrees  only  and  are  now  using  social  work  technicians, 
social  work  aides,  and  indigenous  workers  at  the  undergraduate  level.  Career 
ladders  have  been  worked  cut  to  permit  promotion  to  the  higher  levels  after 
adequate  training. 

In  Canada  there  has  been  an  important  change  in  the  form  of  two  major 
additions  tc  the  usual  social  service  education  provided  by  institutions: 
the  undergraduate  first  professional  degree  and  the  technological  social 
services  Qualifications.  Eleven  universities  are  now  introducing  first 
professional  degree  programmes  of  undergraduate  studies  for  social  work. 

These  programmes  require  four  to  five  years  of  education  at  the  post  secondary 
level.  The  qualification  for  technological  social  services  is  offered  outside 
the  universities  in  approximately  thirty  programmes  of  social  service 
education  at  the  post  secondary  level  initiated  by  institutes  of  technology, 
community  colleges,  etc.  The  aim  of  these  programmes,  which  usually  last  from 
two  to  three,  years,  is  to  produce  a non- professional  worker  able  to  orovide 
social  services  to  citizens. 


In  the  United  States  an  increasing  number  of  graduate  schools  are  developing 
four -year  social  welfare  programmes  at  the  undergraduate  level,  and  play  a 
leading  role  in  the.  development  of  four-year  or  two-year  undergraduate  programmes 
in  their  state  or  region#  At  least  one -fourth  of  the  schools  are  engaged  in 
short  training  programmes  for  non-professionals.  Almost  all  the  schools  are 
conducting  continuing  education  programmes,  ranging  from  a university  extension 
with  SC  offerings  annually,  to  a school  offering  one  workshop  of  short 
duration.  2/ 


2 / See  Contemporary  Education  for  Social  Work  in  the  United  States  (New  York, 

Council  for  Social  Work  Educabion,  1966 ) . 
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In  India,  undergraduate  training  in  social  work  and  certificate  courses  at 
the  high  school  level  are  now  being  regarded  as  appropriate  and  necessary  for 
carrying  out  functions  in  the  nations  system  for  welfare  services.  luring  the 
past  decade,  a few  universities  and  rural  institutes  sponsored  by  the  Ministry 
of  Education  have  started  undergraduate  education  for  social  work.  One  of 
these  institutes  conducts  a three -year  semi-professional  programme  at  the 
undergraduate  level  which  provides  courses  in  social  sciences  methods  and 
skills  of  social  work  and  in  field  work.  The  course  has  been  so  designed, 
as  to  ensure  that  a student  after  graduation  may  be  able  to  work  in  the  social 
welfare  field  at  the  intermediate  level  or,  in  the  alternative,  continue  his 
education  either  in  social  work  or  in  one  of  the  social  sciences. 

In  Ghana,  Tanzania,  Uganda  and  Zambia  the  need  for  an  intermediate  level 
has  been  recognized  in  order  to  bridge  the  gap  between  those  working  at  the 
administrative  level  with  undergraduate  degrees  and  those  discharging  welfare 
functions  at  the  community  level.  These  intermediate  level  personnel  function 
as  supervisors  and  junior  administrators.  In  Ghana  the  intermediate  level  is 
for  those  who  have  not  yet  graduated  from  high  school.  Civil  servants'  who  have 
had  an  experience  of  five  years  or  more  in  the  social  welfare  department 
receive  the  training  necessary  to  prepare  them  for  university  as  well  as  for  a 
supervisory  position,  to  serve  as  a link  between  field  personnel  and  higher 
administrators  with  undergraduate  qualifications.  It  must  also  be  added  that, 
along  with  the  training  of  intermediate  level  workers  in  many  African  countries, 
there  is  also  a trend  to  raise  training  to  higher  educational  levels.  Ethiopia, 
Uganda,  the  United  Arab  Republic  and  Zambia  now  have  Bachelor1 s degree 
progi ammes,  while  Ghana  and  the  United  Arab  Republic  also  have  programmes 
beyond  the  Bachelors  level. 


Courses  for  the  intermediate  level  of  practice  have  also  been  introduced 
in  some  Latin  American  countries  for  well  defined  functions.  In  Brazil,  a 
pilot  project  is  in  operation  to  train  social  work  technicians  at  the 
intermediate  level  (to  be  distinguished  apparently  from  the  professionals  with 
a Bachelor1 s degree , to  meet  the  needs  arising  from  the  development  of  the 
Amazon  region.  It  was  undertaken  under  the  joint  sponsorship  of  the  regional 
development  project,  the  State,  the  Municipality  and  the  University.  The 
course  provided  training  in  the  social  sciences  and  social  work  techniques  and 
lasted  twenty-five  months.  Unless  the  qualifying  students  enrolled 
immediately  for  the  Bachelors  level,  they  were  expected  to  work  for  at  least 
three  years  in  one  of  the  cities  in  the  interior  of  the  country. 

In  a university  in  Venezuela,  three  different  levels  of  training  have  been 
integrated  to  permit  educational  as  well  as  professional  movement  from  one 
level  to  another.  At  first  there  had  been  only  programmes  for  social  work 
training  at  the  Bachelors  level  as  in  most  other  Latin  American  countries. 

The  need  for  a high  professional  level  and  for  social  welfare  personnel  at 
lower  than  Bachelor1 s level,  to  cater  for  the  wide  range  of  service  needs, 
prompted  this  integrated  system  of  training.  A similar  approach  to  social 
work  training  has  been  initiated  at  a university  in  Chile. 
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Malaysia  has  prepared  a five-year  in-service  training  plan  at  the 
post  high  school  level  for  all  welfare  personnel  without  professional 
qualifications,  and  given  it  a first  order  of  priority,  before  venturing  into 
higher  educational  levels.  This  integrated  plan  ensures  training  at  entry 
into  the  service,  in  the  middle  of  a career,  and  later  for  a refresher  as  part 
of  a department  policy  for  career  development  and  the  improvement  of  public 
administration.  < 

Other  in-service  courses  have  ranged  from  four  months  in  the  West  Indies, 
nine  months  in  Sweden  to  two  years  in  Jordan.  In  the  case  of  Sweden  a 
permanent  school  for  in-service  training  has  been  set  up  since  19 la 
Jamaica  the  university  has  been  responsible  for  in-service  training  for  the 
West  Indies.  University  participation  in  in-service  and  other  levels  of 
training  besides  the  regular  undergraduate  or  graduate  levels  has  been  a 
growing  characteristic  feature  in  most  parts  of  the  world,  a distinct 
departure  from  what  was  considered  mostly  appropriate  ground  for  voluntary 
organizations,  nationally  instituted  councils  or  government  training  bodies* 

The  training  of  volunteers  has  also  been  taking  place  at  different 
operational  levels.  Volunteers  who  serve  as  board  members  of  welfare 
organizations  are  to  be  distinguished  from  volunteers  who  perform  various 
kinls  of  direct  service.  This  category  also  includes  indigenous  workers,  some 
of  whom,  like  other  volunteers,  are  paid  allowances  to  meet  travelling  or 
other  personal  costs  involved.  The  training  of  such  volunteers  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  social  welfare  programmes  in  Ghana,  Kenya,  Tanzania,  Uganda,  the 
United  Arab  Republic  and  Zambia.  An  agency  for  the  co-ordination  of  volunteer 
work  in  Latin  America  (ACOVOL)  was  created  in  Colombia  in  196k.  3/ 

In  West  Pakistan,  a university  together  with  a welfare  council  have  worked 
out  a scheme  for  training  of  volunteers  at  the  local  and  the  national  level. 

Similarly  in  Brazil,  a university  has  undertaken  the  training  of  volunteers 
in  collaboration  with  community  agencies.  In  Bolivia  volunteers  for  social 
service  at  the  university  have  been  trained  by  the  students  of  the  school  of 
social  work. 

The  training  of  indigenous  workers  for  work  in  their  own  neighbourhoods 
has  been  a marked  characteristic  of  tlie  new  anti-poverty  programmes  o±  the 
United  States.  In  some  cases  they  have  been  regarded  as  the  first  steps  to  a 
development  programme  for  social  work  as  a career.  Many  universities  have 
also  been  involved  in  such  training  both  in  urban  and  in  rural  poverty  | 

stricken  areas,  in  such  fields  as  housing,  child  welfare  and  recreation. 

Very  often,  the.  term  non-professional  training  has  been  used  to  describe 
these  programmes. 

Similar  innovations  have  taken  place  in  the  recruitment  of  personnel 
among  the  consumers  of  social  services  in  the  same  anti-poverty  context. 

Indigenous  community  workers  in  ghettos  and  housing  schemes,  unmarried  mothers, 
other  family  members  on  public  welfare  from  the  hard  core  of  unemployed  or 
under-employed  and  minority  groups  have  been  recruited  into  various  welfare 
programmes  and  social  services.  Hong  Kong,  India,  Mexico  and  tne  x'S.ilir pines  ( 

also  report  the  use  of  such  non-professionals  who  are  usually  the  beneficiaries  \ 

of  various  welfare  services. 


See  Chapter  I. 
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In  Uk*  rki'lippiues,  the  Bureau  of  Family  Welfare  has  uned  members  of  the 
client-  communities  bo  provide  needed  auxiliary  services,  in  an  atteuot  to 
bridge  the  gae  in  manpower  needs.  These  members  of  the,  client  communities  are 
called  resident  volunteers  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  reside  in  the 
communities  being  nerved  and  they  render  services  without  receiving  any 
remuneration.  They  are  recruited  among  the  civic-minded  "natural"  leaders  of 
the  community  who  show  considerable  interest  in  helping  their  communities. 

Their  involvement  in  community  activities  attest  to  their  potential  for  a 
greater  commitment  to  the  improvement  of  the,  community.  Training  is  meant  to 
give,  them  the  broad  philosophy  anti  beach  them  the  goals  of  community  welfare 
services  and  of  volunteer  work,  as  veil  as  equip  them  with  the  basic  skills  to 
enable  them.  to  render  their  services  effectively.  They  are  considered  as 
auxiliary  staff  members  of  the  community  centres  and  serve  as  liaison  with  the 
community.  beveiopiiient  of  local  leadership  is  included  in  the  programme  of 
the  community  centre,  in  order  to  serve  as  a continuation  of  the  training  of 
volunteers . 

In  most  cases  special  training  is  provided  for  the  proper  utilization  of 
such  personnel;  wnere  it  is  possible  the  training  of  these  para-professionals, 
or  social  work  aides  is  designed  to  permit  further  movement  up  the  career 
ladder.  This  feature,  makes  such  volunteer  training  distinctly  innovative. 

In  response,  co  various  requests  the.  United  States  has  tried  several 
experiments  in  the  use  of  social  work  personnel  trained  at  different  levels, 
as  part  of  a team  approach.  One  school  reports  a social  work  tea  in- approach 
v/nich  consists  of  graduates,  undergraduates,  and  various  other  non-professional 
indigenous  levels  collaborating  and  making  a flexible  use  of  available 
competence  and  expertise  to  attain  common  professional  goals.  These  goals  are 
determined  by  the  professional  member  of  the.  team,  namely  the  graduate  who  acts 
as  team  leader  but  the.  rendering  of  services  may  be  assigned  to  various  members 
of  the  team  including  those  at  the  undergraduate  level.  Though  this  is  a 
flexible  arrangement  and  teams  in  various  agencies  and  research  projects  differ 
in  composition,  the  team  always  consists  of  at  least  one  graduate  and  one  or 
more  social  service  personnel  who  do  not  have  such  training . The  advantages 
of  such  a team  approach  are  many.  Apart  from  the  flexible  use  of  skills,  one 
person  need  not  be  all  things  to  his  client  as  the  "case  approach"  requires. 

In  addition,  the  team  approach  brings  into  the  system  of  service  delivery  the 
professional  "know-how”  and  value  orientations,  so  that  the  undergraduate  or 
other  levels  of  sub -professional  personnel  need  not  be  expected  to  have 
completely  assimilated  the  professions  value  system  and  fully  mastered  the 
body  of  knowledge  required  to  meet  the.  ride  range  of  needs  clients  may  bring 
to  the  agency.  At  least  two.  other  similar  attempts  have  been  reported  in  the 
field  of  family  and  child  welfare,  services.  The  anti-poverty  programme 
launched  in  tie  sixties  provided  the  impetus  and  the  resources  fyr  such 
experimentation . 

'hie  important  consequence,  of  the  diversification  of  the  levels  of  training 
has  been  the.  tendency  to  examine  more  critically  than  before  the  content  of  each 
level  end  its  relationship  to  the  other  levels.  This  has  led  both  to  a more 
accurate  focus  of  cjiirse -content  and  to  better  planning  of  the  curriculum  as  a 
whole.  There  is  no;;  a greater  understanding  and  agreement  of  what  needs  to  be 
done  for  different-  levels  of  practice  and  how  the  functions  of  the  aide  could 
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be  distinguished  from  those  of  the  technician,  and  the  technician^  from  those 
of  the  professional.  Earlier,  in  the  developed  countries  it  was  thought  that 
professional  education  was  only  possible  at  the  Master* s level  and  in  the 
developing,  that  the  welfare  systems  and  the  educational  systems  must  continue 
:>t  the  level  5 to  which  they  had  confined  their  efforts.  Sheer  necessity  on  the 
l?vt  of  the  developing  countries  and  the  research  experience  of  the  developed 
hav"  made  the  departures  possible. 

Another  important  result  has  been  the  institutionalization  of  the  different 
levels  of  practice,  not  as  isolated  levels  but  as  levels  which  have  significant 
connexions  for  the  integrated  and  differential  use  of  manpower  as  well  as  for 
the  opportunity  provided  for  professional  development  from  one  level  to 
another.  At  the  same  time,  each  level  could  be  pursued  as  an  end  in  itself  by 
those  who  do  not  wish  to  go  any  further.  Such  a planned  and  interconnected 
concept  of  training  helps  to  reinforce  a sound  manpower  policy  as  this  is  based 
on  an  analysis  of  functions  and  resources. 

Here  it  may  be  relevant  to  refer  to  some  of  the  problems  experienced  in  a 
few  countries  where  the  diversification  process  has  been  slow.  Understandably 
enough,  in  some  cases  at  least,  there  has  been  a tendency  for  the  professional 
levels  to  guard  their  prerogatives  jealously  and  prevent  the  other  levels  from 
acquiring  their  knowledge  and  skills.  This  has  been  done  on  the  mistaken 
notion  that  such  a diffusion  of  knowledge  would  lead  to  confusion  about  their 
own  professional  roles  and  to  quackery  on  the  part  of  the  sub -professional 
levels.  However,  such  a diversification,  backed  by  sound  analysis  and  research, 
has  strengthened  the.  professional  role  and  its  relationships  with  the  other 
levels.  A want  of  the  required  scientific  attitude  and  of  critical 
examination  may  lead  to  an  isolation  of  the  different  levels,  thus  defeating 
the  purposes  of  diversification. 

The  association  of  the  university  with  training  for  non-professional 
roles  must  be  regarded  as  a development  in  the  right  direction.  It  enables 
the  university  to  continue  its  curriculum  research  in  the  community  and  to 
form  a valuable  relationship  with  it,  both  functions  being  vital  factors  in 
the  development  of  university  and  C-mmuniiy,  as  well  as  in  furthering  the 
professional  objectives  of  the  discipline-. 

Per! laps  a few  words  need  to  be  said  about  the  significance  of  the  newly 
emerged  indigenous  level  of  practice.  There  are  both  volunteers  and  paid  workers 
in  this  category.  It  marks  an  important  turning  point  in  the  history  of  the 
social  work  profession.  This  is  a service  profession  and  it  is  only  natural 
that  consumers  s.iould  be  involved  in  improving  their  own  condition  and  that  of 
their  fellow: -men . Such  an  attitude,  helps  to  dissolve  the  cloud  of  pseudo- 
mysticism  under  which  the  profession  had  defensively  taken  cover  in  the  past. 

It  gives  t no  profession  a chance  to  examine  itself  occasionally  from  within  its 
own  ranks,  seeing  them  as  consumers  and  as  practitioners  at  different  but  none 
the  les'  iv  rrtanb  levels  within  the  training  system. 
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Training  measures  for  increased  manpower  availability 

By  reducing  the  total  time  required  for  the  Master1  s or  Bached  or*1  s degree 
programme  and  by  increasing  the  curriculum  content,  schools  in  Canada  and  th° 
United  States  have  accelerated  the  process  of  graduation.  In  the  United  States 
quite  a few  such  experiments  have  been  carried  out.  This  has  usually  been  done 
by  using  the  vacation  months  for  additional  field  practice  and  seminars. 
However,  either  because  of  the  limited  period  of  time  available  for  the 
experiment,  or  because  the  innovation  was  too  demanding  these  projects  nave  not 
been  continued.  None  the  less,  some  serious  propositions  have  been  advanced 
for  reducing  the  time  s^an  of  the  professional  programmes  under  certain 
conditions . 


Expanding  training  facilities 

In  a number  of  countries,  an  extended  system  nas  been  elaborated  in  order 
to  facilitate  training  outside  regular  hours.  In  the  United  States  two  schools 
have  joined  together  in  providing  such  an  extension  programme  outside  regular 
school  hours  to  enable  students  to  ODtain  their  Master fs  degrees.  It  has  been 
designed  specially  to  meet  the  needs  of  local  students,  unable  for  reasons 
connected  with  their  work  schedules,  to  enroll  in  the  *egular  programme . A fe*r 
other  schools  in  the  same  country  also  provide  similar  facilities.  The  Council 
of  Social  Work  Education  has  approved  of  a programme  of  training  f jr  married 
women  under  30  who  have  home  responsibilities.  The  course  requires  a short 
work  day  and  lasts  from  two  and  a half  to  three  years  • 

In  the  Netherlands,  employeeswof  social  work  agencies  seeking  professional 
degrees  are  permitted  to  do  so  on  an  extended  four -year  programme.,  consisting 
of  in-service  training  and  part-time  attendance  at  the  schools  before  obtaining 
diplomas.  J 

Retraining  opportunities 

A source  of  recruitment  and  an  opportunity  for  training  has  been  provided 
by  a variety  of  retraining  schemes  for  those  who  have  dropped  out  of  the 
profession  for  various  reasons,  as  reported  from  Finland,  the  Netherlands, 
Sweden,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States.  During  1965-68,  four  courses 
were  conducted  in  Sweden  for  married  women  wishing  to  return  to  the  field  of 
social  welfare.  Sixty  women  were  -et-ained  in  this  way  and  all  expenses  were 
met  by  the  Government.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  probation  committees  have  begun 
retraining  married  women  to  work  part-time  or  full-time,  in  order  to  relieve 
their  full-time  employees. 


The  various  measures  adopted  for  accelerating  and  extending  training,  ar 
well  as  for  retraining  cannot  all  be  regarded  as  permanent  features  of  the 
system.  At  best,  accelerated  programmes  are  appropriate  ad  hoc  strategies  bo 
cope  with  special  problems  and  needs.  In  fact,  the  experience  gained  from 
such  measures  should  be  combined  with  that  of  regular  training  in  ord'-r  to 
secure  adequate  numbers  of  personnel  without  resorting  to  crash  nrogrames. 
Similarly,  appropriate  schemes  of  recruitment  may  be  the  answer  to  hue  drop -out 
rates  both  among  women  and  among  men.  Retraining  and  extended  rrcining  will 
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probably  continue,  to  be  important  sources  for  ensuring  adequate  manpower.  Poth 
these,  devices  give  a flexibilitv  tv  the  training  s;ctem  which  an  important  asset 
for  the  development  of  the  curriculum  as  well  as  that  of  the  profession. 


Fooling  of  training  resources 

Collaboration  among  schools  is  rather  a ccmiron  feature  in  trying  to 
economize  on  resources  for  organizing  training  or  for  the  development  of  courses. 
Two  universities  in  the  United  States  report  the  organizing  of  a social  welfare 
policy  course  at  the  undergraduate  level  which  is  held  alternately  in  each  school 
and  is  open  to  students  from  both.  Similarly,  an  international  social  welfare 
course  is  being  conducted  jointly  by  two  universities. 

Faced  with  the  problem  of  meeting  the  needs  of  rural  areas  in  the  United 
States,  the  universities  of  three  different  States  are  planning  to  organize  a 
common  schcol  of  social  work  which  will  focus  specially  on  the  education  of 
personnel  for  rural  social  work. 

The  schools  in  Kenya,  Uganda  and  ‘Zambia  have  accepted  students  from  each 
ether1 s territory  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  certain  aspects  of  the  curriculum 
were  better  provided  in  one  than  in  the  other.  This,  however,  has  led  to  the 
problem  of  offering  field  instruction  in  a language  that  can  be  understood  by  the 
student  from  a different  country.  The  problem  has  been  solved  by  a co-operative 
arrangement  between  the  schools,  which  accepted  the  return  of  the  students  to 
their  respective  countries  of  origin  for  field  instruction  supervised  by  the 
school  in  that  country.  A similar  collaboration  exists  between  some  schools  in 
India,  the  Ivory  Coast  and  Tunisia,  Such  collaboration  is  a source  of  strength 
for  the  development  and  utilization  cf  resources  as  veil  as  for  professional 
and  community  ties  that  are  affected  in  the  process.  The  university,  the  state, 
the  community  and  its  institutions  could  critically  evaluate  one  another’s  roles 
and  functions  and  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  the.  community's  welfare 
system  of  which  training  is  an  important  part. 
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III.  hKALTZIKd  .TIRhlCULlK  OBJECTIVES 


A 


In  implementing  manpower  policies  for  social  welfare,  many  changes  are 
reflected  at  the  level  of  curriculum  organization  and  training'.  Every  resource 


that  could  add  more,  purpose  and  meaning  is  put  to  use.  Students  and  faculty  may 
contribute  to  the  development  of  curriculum  goals  and  also  put  them  .into  effect. 
Field  practice  is  made  to  serve  general  objectives.  It  is  broadened  to  include 
new  skills  and  an  integrated  curriculum.  Teaching  methods  are  devised  and 
resources  are  found  locally  to  meet  indigenous  needs,  and  modern  aids  are.  used. 
Programmes  are  planned  and  carried  out  for  training  of  faculty  in  order  to  cope 
with  major  changes  in  social  work  education. 


0ont7,ibution  to  the  formulation  of  training  coals  and  methods 

Student  participation  has  been  increasingly  accept..,-!  in  the  reformulation 
of  social  work  training  goals  anl  methods  of  teaching. 


development  goals.  In  Chile,  faculty  and  students  have  been  working  together  for 
the  development  of  the  curriculum  and  eve  Iving  an  integrated  social,  work  method. 
In  a number  of  countries  in  1 at  In  America,  a few  highly  motivated  and  • ■apahle 
students  have  formed  ti'oups  in  order-  to  work  for  the  reform  of  l.L'-  educational 
programme  and  the  advancement  of  the  profession.  Such  action  has  beer,  variously 
directed  either  in  favour  of  a more  liberal,  instead  ,.r  a paternalistic, 
administration  or  in  favour  cf  a more  academic  curriculum,  or  more  orientation 
towards  research  and  administration,  or  of  butter  qualified  professors  and  better 
school  prem.ses.  l/  In  Canada  and  the  United  States  un  increasing  number  o.f 
schools  has  developed  structures  for  the  inv-dvcmoi.t  of  students  in  the  planning 
and  delivery  of  educational  programmes . CUoh  attempts  face  led  to  a better 
integration  cf  the  total  curriculum  and  a mere  effective  learning  and  fec.vhin;' 
experience.  Such  student  purticipai  icn  has  leer.  rale  official  by  the  irclush-n 
t.fa  section  on  ""tude-nt  lUghts  and  KesponsiUiit  its"  in  the  "Manual  c,? 
Accrediting  Standards"  of  the  uncil  oi  Social  Work  -’ducat ion.  .r,  one  of  she 
clauses  the  schools  are  explicitly  euvoamjeu  un  establish  procedure* 
the  students  to  contribute  to  the  fr.rmuiation  of  instiUticnal  policy  affect  in'- 
academic  and  student  affairs. 

Student  participate"  ir  i.e'-"'r.in, 

■ )ne  ol  t.hc  serious  j.rohlf-iuc  fr-j,t  jr*  p i-.-,\issi,.na *.  .*,•  -;iui  „,.,rK  .-iuca^uui  is 
the  dearth  n.f  qualifi-a  hr.^tiu  o.-r,  u -take  »j,  p i0.(-  r,f 

lj  ''irfLr.i.a  A,  hn{j.,,  ■•it.,  p.  ft. 


Student  part  jo ipation 


Student  groups,  alumni  and  faculty  cf  schools  ii'  CoLcmbia 
collaborated  in  reorien*  ing  the  curriculum  jf  their  schc  vL  l.cwa 
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in  the  field.  As  a partial  solution  to  this  problem,  in  some  countries  senior 
students  were  trained  to  undertake  the  responsibility  of  providing  field 
supervision  and  instruction  for  freshmen  students  or  other  trainees  of  a lower 
academic  level. 


In  Ethiopia  social  work  students  at  the  under-graduate  level  offer  field 
supervision  for  trainees  of  a community  development  school.  Similarly,  under- 
graduates of  a school  of  social  work  in  Uganda  provide  field  supervision  for  a 
training  school  of  community  development.  In  Iran  a plan  has  been  developed  for 
final-year  students  to  supervise  freshmen.  The  senior  student  supervisors  attend 
the  freshmen  classes  to  acquaint  themselves  with  their  problems  and  needs.  Once 
a week  they  are,  themselves,  supervised  for  direction  and  training  by  faculty 
members.  This  is  in  addition  to  their  own  normal  work-load.  Such  supervision 
offered  by  students  serves  also  as  training  for  those  who  wish  to  become  social 
work  teachers.  In  this  way  a great  shortage  in  qualified  instructors  is  also  met 
because  the  experience  does  not  end  as  a project  at  the  school. 

Such  experience  is  not  confined  to  the  developing  countries.  A project  with 
similar  characteristics  is  carried  out  in  the  United  States.  In  order  to  meet 
an  acute  shortage  of  casework  supervisors  a six-month  course  on  supervision  and 
consultation  is  provided  for  second  year  casework  students.  They  supervise 
Bachelor's  degree  students  known  as  social  technicians.  The  purpose  of  this 
course  is  to  prepare  experienced  students  for  the  supervision  of  professional  or 
non-professional  staff.  Similarly,  in  another  United  States  school,  senior 
graduate  students  acted  as  field  instructors  of  senior  under-graduate  students 
in  mental  health  work,  with  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  field  experience  of 
senior  students  and  of  providing  undergraduate  students  with  training  in  field 
work  methods.  The  graduate  students  met  with  their  own  field  instructors  every 
weel  to  discuss  problems  and  developments.  Both  private  discussions  and  group 
conferences  were  held.  The  graduate  students  made  progress  both  in  their  field 
learning  and  in  class  instruction.  The  undergraduates  made  better  contributions 
in  their  field  seminars  and  showed  substantial  identification  with  the  social  work 
profession. 

The  involvement  of  students  in  the  training  programmes  as  planners  and 
evaluators  and  not  as  passive  consumers  of  training  is  as  important  as  the 
involvement  of  the  indigenous  workers.  Such  student  co-operation  is  most  effective 
when  there  is  prior  agreement  on  the  goals  to  be  accomplished.  Where  these 
conditions  are  not  present  the  results  could  have  a disruptive  effect.  The  trend 
for  h continuous  dialogue  which  has  begun,  cannot  be  reversed,  if  the 
improvement  of  our  society  is  the  chief  goal  to  be.  reached. 


Broadening  field  experience 

Research  and  service  projects  for  the  community,  undertaken  by  the  university 
in  collaboration  with  governmental  and  other  organizations,  have  been  used  to  meet 
multipurpose  objectives.  Under  the  joint  auspi’es  of  a Canadian  university  and 
other  local  agencies,  an  Urban  Social  Redevelopment  project  has  been  set  up  and 
has  bfi'.-n  used  by  the  school  of  social  work  for  field  experience  for  its  trainees 
in  the  areas  of  research,  mental  health,  housing  and  community  development. 

In  the  Philippines,  summer  camps  have  been  used  as  a service  to  children, 
as  field  training  and  as  a workshop  in  supervision.  This  pattern  of  using  one 


resource  for  several  purposes  has  been  tried  elsewhere.  Similar  examples  are 
schools  in  Falustan  and  Uganda,  where  demonstration  projects  have  been  set  up  to 
serve  die  community  while  an  the  same  time  they  are  being  used  for  field  experience 
In  some  cases  the  pattern  has  been  reversed  and  schools  set  out  to  offer  a field 
experience  while  serving  a community  that  needs  help  and,  at  the  same  time, 
demonstrate  the.  use  of  trained  personnel  and  the  appropriateness  of  social  planning 
or  community  development.  Schools  in  Ceylon,  India  and  the  Philippines  have 
carried  out  such  projects.  In  one  of  the  Indian  schools,  a trainee  was  given 
responsibility  to  carry  out  a group  project  v/ith  sighted  children  from  a technical 
school  and  blind  children  with  interests  in  science.  Besides  providing  a field 
experience  in  working  with  the  blind,  this  was  also  meant  to  demonstrate  that 
education  and  service  objectives  can  be  combined  in  finding  new  way;  of  helping 
the  blind. 

In  Australia  the  lack  of  qualified  personnel  in  agencies  in  the  field  has 
been  met  by  school  staff  assuming  ad  hoc  positions  at  the  agencies  to  supervise 
their  own  students.  This  has  enabled  the  agencies  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
professional  training.  It  has  also  enabled  the  faculty  to  integrate  classroom  and 
field  experience  more  easily  than  if  they  had  responsibilities  only  in  the  field 
or  only  in  the  classroom.  Such  integration  of  class  and  field  experience  has  also 
been  effected  in  the  Philippines  by  the  use  of  field  work  supervisors  as  lectuiers 
in  the  classroom  and  as  thesis  advisers  for  the  students'  research.  The  same 
levelling  of  distinctions  has  been  adopted  by  a school  in  Peru  where  the  same 
teachers  are  employed  in  the  field  and  in  the  classroom. 

Many  schools  in  the  United  States  have  been  experimenting  for  some  time  with 
the  concept  of  a training  centre  where  all  aspects  of  learning  taught  in  the 
classroom  could  be  integrated  through  field  practice  without  confining  field 
teaching  exclusively  to  a._y  one  or  more  methodological  skills,  in  any  particular 
agency.  Such  a training  centre  is  a comprehensive  approach  to  the  application  of 
all  classroom  learning  to  a variety  of  real  situations  in  the  field,  like  policy, 
planning,  administration  and  even  legislative  and  political  processes  in  addition 
to  the  usual  basic  skills. 

One  of  the  important  developments  of  the  1960s  is  the  greater  integration  of 
class  and  field  experiences  which  recognises  that  it  is  possible  to  learn  theory 
in  the  field  as  much  as  practice  in  the  classroom.  There  was  hitherto  a rather 
artificial  distinction  between  theory  and  practice  with  respect  to  the  different 
methods.  But  now  the  tendency  is  to  develop  a live  and  realistic  curriculum  which 
is  reflected  in  the  total  social  welfare  practice  and  not  simply  in  a single 
method  approach.  Field  experience,  therefore,  can  no  longer  be  confined  to  a 
particular  agency  where  the  lines  of  operation  are  rigid.  Various  integrative 
measures  have  been  tried  with  the  purpose  of  welding  class  and  field  into  one 
dynamic  unit  to  promote  greater  professional  depth  and  experience.  This  search 
for  and  analytical  refinement  of  experiences  is  still  very  much  in  a pioneering 
phase.  There  is  also  no  reason  why  field  experience  should  not  be  made  to  yield 
other  advantages,  such  as  furthering  the  goals  of  the  agency,  aiding  the  community 
and  the  school  in  the  need  to  economize  on  resources  and  to  play  a more  effective 
role  through  a broadened  concept  of  field  experience. 


Indigenous  teaching  resources 


For  a long  time,  many  of  the  schools  of  social  work  outside  Europe  and  the 
United  States  have  been  without  teaching  materials  of  their  own.  Theresas  been 
a heavy  reliance  on  books  published  in  these  two  regions,  meant  mainly  j or  -he 
developed  economies.  It  has  taken  a long  time,  for  the  schools  in  the  developing 
countries  to  produce  teaching  materials  relevant  to  their  own  socio-economic 

s ituat ion . 

Many  significant  beginnings  have  been  made  in  editing  of  student  experiences 
su'-h  as  case  materials  for  teaching  courses  on  methods  in  particular.  India 
has  issued  an  Encyclopedia  of  Social  Wo-k  in  three  volumes  and  schools  in  that 
country  have  published  case  records  in  oup  work  and  community  organization. 

Other  countries  have  been  developing  materials  out  cf  their  experience  m the 
rural  communities  they  serve. 

UNICEF  assistance  has  been  used  by  some  countries  in  selecting  and  editin,. 
student  materials  for  teaching  purposes.  Schools  in  Ethiopia,  Ghana,  he 
Philippines,  Uganda,  the  United  Arab  Republic,  Zambia,  and  m some  of  the  I in 
American  countries  have  done  their  best  to  exploit  this  resource. 

In  Iran,  the  faculty,  trainees  and  field  instructors  cf  the  School  of  Social 
tfork  have  co-operated  to  produce  not  only  a student  handoook  for  each  level  oi 
methods  training,  but  also  a Method  Instructors  Handbook  together  with  a 
bibliography  and  a glossary. 

In  Uganda.  UNICEF  help  ha.  been  utilized  to  conduct  a training  course  on 
supervision  for  schools  in  this  and  in  neighbouring  countries.  These  sessions 
lave  been  published  tr  provide  some  content  and  guidelines  lor  the  supervisors 

y? rt Attic.  A ursine  centra  r„  Acuity  ImW-t 

engaged  in  the  production  of  a variety  of  training  materials.  The  value  of  such 
attempts  can  be  appreciated  when  it  is  realign  tr  at  these  resources  are  meant 
for  use  at  various  levels  below  that  of  the  undergraduate.  Where  American  or 
European  texts  would  be  unsuitable  ever,  for  fch-  undergraduate  programmes  in  t.re. 
dSpJng'  entries,  it  has  r-«  oven  more  difficult  to  find  suitable  teaching 
material  for  various  types  of  training  fen  social  welfare  at  lower  levels,  rhe 
need  to  innovate  has  been  very  great  and  many  efforts  lr  this  area  have  b 
made  in  response  to  a variety  of  needs,  'this  training  centre  has  produced 
handbooks  for  community  development  workers,  fur  nursery  teachers,  for  so  al 
welfare  and  probation  workers,  and  materials  cr;  teaching  adiut-clU  groups  an. 
or.  child  care.. 

Tv  Br,,vura fc  this  trend  and  provide  the  accessary  guidance,  the  Social  _ 
Icvelopmenf.  civisi-n  of  the  United  Nations  Regional  Commissions  in  Africa  and  A«i* 
£ a vip.fous  policy  ...<•  produo l, ...  ^ reso.ro 
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.wrieT.  Lr:  Latin  America  the  Uh-  ■ f rcciv.  u^.  .-orient  o,  .he 
United  Nati-ns,  once  more  with  MCUEF  resources , w bee  carrying  out  a stu._y 
if  Indent  or,  i oachln,-  mait-ii-.s  5n  tt-  n.yjon,  in  en-iper-.^o-  *itt.  the  win: 
American  Assn-iv  io>.  of  ufoU;  ' focial  Work. 
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,V  far.  the  * reduction  of  indigenous  teaching  methods  in  the  developing 
coun;,ri-s  has  mostly  been  confined  to  much  needed  local  literature.  This  has  been 
mo  eiled  far  too  much  on  the  western  case  records  for  teaching  case-work  practice. 
*/r  "'•°re  exclting  and  “^ningful  work  yet  remains  to  be  done,  in  terms  ofwhat  the 
entries  really  need  in  the  fast  changing  social  context. 


Teaching  methods  and  aids 


u • ‘v^aern  media  of  communication  have  naturally  been  put  to  good  use  by  countries 
which  have  had  the  resources  to  do  so. 


I he  television  and  the  cinema  have  been  usea  to  convey  the  importance  of 
professional  training  in  Canada  and  in  the  United  States.  Among  the  developing 
countries,  Thailand  has  begun  to  experiment  with  the  television  medium  by 
introducing  basic  social  work  concepts  to  the  community  at  large.  Schools  in  the 
United  states  are  exploring  the  telelecture  method  of  having  lecturers  address  a 
class  oyer  the  telephone  system.  At  one  of  the  schools  consideration  is  given  to  t 
proposal  for  providing  field  supervision  to  students  in  a rural  area  200  miles 

away  from  the  university  centre,  through  the  telelecture  system  which  also  permits 
questions  and  answers.  * 


. . The  Social  Development  Division  of  the  United  Nations  Regional  Commission 

in  Asia  has  been  instrumental  in  focussing  attention  on  schools  in  this  region 
for  drawing  on  indigenous  artforms  and  local  literature  (including  newspapers  and 
magazines)  an  for  selecting  those  aspects  of  the  social  milieu  which  have  relevance 
, the  understanding  of  local  problems  and  situations.  Puppets  for  training  rural 
worker!  have  been  used  by  schools  in  India  and  Jordan. 


• +v,  ,J’radnin8  correspondence  has  been  carried  out  in  a few  African  countries 
with  seminars  in  the  training  of  personnel  for  social  welfare,  in  the  United 
o-a  es,  a correspondence  course  in  child  welfare  has  been  instituted  by  the 
extension  service  of  one  of  the  universities.  This  method  of  training,  as  a 
complement  to  shert-term  seminars  and  evening  programmes,  is  also  being  carried 
out.  n the  Byelorussian  GSR,  the  Ukrainian  SSR  and  the  USSR. 

/anous  methods  have  been  tried  as  a departure  from  the  usual  methods  used 
for  more  productive  teaching,  particularly  in  the  United  States.  More  emphasis 
has  been  placed  on  self  and  peer-group  teaching.  Group  supervision  has  been 
introduced  tc  have  a larger  number  of  students  trained  by  each  instructor. 

What  is  known  as  sensitivity  training,  involving  laboratory  training 
approaches  in  human  relations  to  increase  awareness  and  increase  the  human 
potential,  has  been  attempted  in  the  schools  of  social  work  in  the  Philippines 
tne  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States  and  in  at  least  one  instance  in  Latin  America. 

A school  in  iran  reports  a flexible  field  learning  plan.  Different  levels 
of  fie.H  learning  have  been  identified  for  different  levels  of  practice  with 
ditferynt.  field  instruct'  os.  ’I he  idea  behind  this  is  to  provide  a planned 
educational  service  for  is?  student,  so  that  he  consciously  progresses  from  one 
le>'eL  to  another  when  he  is  ready  and  confident  enough  to  go  further  in  his 
experience  and  learning. 


Staff  development 


Staff  development  here  refers  to  a variety  of  training  procedures  for  school 
or  agency  staff:  the  training  of  social  work  educators  before  and  after  entry 

into  training  institutions,  the  training  of  supervisors  either  as  field  instructors 
lor  schools  of  social  work;  or  as  supervisors  of  social  service  agencies 
responsible  for  the  training  of  agency  personnel. 


Latin  America  has  been  more  concerned  than  any  other  region  about  training 
of  faculty  for  schools  of  social  work  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  the 
training  of  social  workers  is  mainly  at  the  undergraduate  level.  Those  who  aspire 
to  be  educators  at  this  level,  therefore,  have  had  to  be  provided  with  special 
training  before  and  during  employment  as  faculty  personnel.  Such  training  is 
also  provided  at  the  advanced  level  for  teaching  faculty  through  seminars  during 
the  long  vacation  months.  The  Mexican  Association  of  Schools  has  been  organizing 
training  courses  for  teachers  in  the  methods  and  theory  of  social  work.  A year's 
training  for  social  work  educators  under  the  auspices  of  the  Brazilian  Association 
of  Schools  of  Social  Work  and  UNICEF  has  been  organized  in  Brazil.  The 
Association  also  opened  up  communications  and  exchange  of  information  and  views 
among  teachers  spread  out  over  a wide  region  in  the  country.  This  spurred  several 
participating  universities  into  initiating  independent  training  courses  for 
social  work  educators.  Training  courses  of  a shorter  duration  have  also  been 
conducted  through  a co-operative  agreement  between  UNICEF  and  the  regional  planning 
bodies  of  the  Amazon  Development  Region  and  the  south  of  the  country.  A common 
feature  of  these  training  programmes  was  the  reorientation  of  social  work  knowledge 
and  methods  towards  the  needs  cf  Brazilian  society,  and  the  relevance  of  such 
methods  in  a context  of  great  social  change. 

A faculty  development  seminar  in  Colombia  was  organized  by  the  universities 
in  Colombia  in  1$69  with  assistance  from  the  United  States.  The  purposes  of  the 
seminar  were  to  help  young  teachers  gain  more  understanding  of  social  work  theory 
and  social  work  education,  including  specific  understanding  of  how  to  develop 
curriculum  and  how  to  work  on  teaching  methods;  to  increase  communication  and 
co-operation  among  the  leaders  in  the  social  work  schools  of  the  various  regions 
of  the  country  in  order  to  provide  a basis  for  more  interchange  in  the  future, 
bo  provide  opportunities  for  concerted  work  on  the  problems  and  issues  facing 
Colombian  social  workers  today  and  to  examine  the  role  of  the  schools  in  promoting 
professional  growth  and  in  providing  leadership  in  various  aspects  of  social 
development  in  Colombia. 

In  the  African  and  Asian  countries  the  regional  offices  of  the  United  Nations 
have  beep  organizing  several  training  seminars  for  educators  and  supervisors  in 
the  field  cf  social  work  and  community  development  for  their  respective  areas.  In 
addition  to  such  efforts,  the  countries  have  organized  their  own  training  for 
individual  schools  as  well  as  for  meeting  intraregional  needs. 

Tanzania  has  held  short-term  seminars  for  rural  development  officers  and 
wardens  on  how  to  conduct  district  training  centres.  They  have  been  provided  with 
technique:,  in  data  gathering,  setting  up  of  priorities  and  attainable  targets, 
maidng  rural  development  plans  and  mobilizing  and  allocating  resources  for  action. 

In  'b\ri ndi,  a training  course  on  supervision  has  been  organized  with  assistance 
from  Jlirrii  . In  the  Sudan,  a two-month  supervision  course  has  been  undertaken 
at  the-  orsity  of  Khartoum. 


Ethiopia  reports  a two-weeks  seminar  for  its  graduates,  for  continued 
supervision  after  graduation.  Such  a programme  was  designed  to  stimulate 
professionai  growth  among  the  graduates  and  to  create  channels  of  communication 
within  the  small  nucleus  of  trained  personnel,  as  such  opportunities  were  lack in 


In  order  to  meet  an  acute  shortage  of  supervisors,  an  experimental  training 
programme  for  supervisory  staff  was  carried  out  in  Israel.  The  social  welfare 
services  in  Israel  had  been  hurriedly  set  up  under  the  pressure  of  mass  immigration. 
The  most  qualified  people  went  to  work  directly  in  the  field.  The  teaching 
aspect  of  supervision  had  been  ignored  as  a luxury  compared  with  the  demand  of 
the  flow  of  immigrants  for  integration  with  the  existing  population.  The  need 
for  family  welfare  as  such,  emerged  only  after  the  slowing  down  of  immigration. 

In  an  effort  to  meet  qualitative  and  quantitative  needs  of  the  personnel  of  public 
welfare  agencies,  the  Ministry  of  Social  Welfare  embarked  on  a project  of  training 
a corps  of  supervisory  personnel.  The  basic  assumption  of  this  course  was  that 
supervisors  could  be  trained  even  if  they  had  not  been  subject  to  supervision  in 
the  past.  The  first  year  of  training  was  devoted  mainly  to  the  theory  of 
supervision,  psychology  and  the  basic  methods  of  social  work.  The  second  year 
was  spent  mostly  on  learning  the  functions  of  a supervisor  by  means  of  a variety 
field  experiences  and  on  identifying  with  the  total  field  of  social  welfare/ 


In  India,  Iran  and  Pakistan  education  for  social  work  has  been  included  in 
the  curriculum  at  the  graduate  and  undergraduate  levels  in  order  to  train 
interested  students  in  curriculum  planning,  supervision  and  evaluation. 


In  Greece,  the  faculty  of  social  work  is  given  four  hours  a week  to  work  in 
social  agencies  and  gain  experience  in  order  to  qualify  as  field  instructors. 

A result  of  this  project  has  been  to  foster  a closer  understanding  between  students 
agencies  and  faculty  and  to  raise  standards  of  practice.  In  France,  too,  a 
national  scheme  has  been  in  operation  for  the  training  of  field  work  teachers. 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  this  scheme  has  been  the  adoption  of  the  method 
of  team  teaching. 


In  the  United  States,  federal  funds  have  been  made  available  since  1962  for 
faculty  expansion  in  the  field  of  education  for  social  work.  It  has  been  a common 
practice  in  Canada  and  in  the  United  States  to  utilize  the  summer  months  for  a 
variety  of  faculty  sessions  aimed  at  professional  growth  and  development.  In 
Canada,  an  advanced  diploma  in  social  work  is  offered  to  graduates  who  have  lad 
experience,  for  assuming  responsibilities  in  field  instruction,  in  supervision 
in  staff  development. 

Three  municipalities  in  Sweden  have  set  up  field  work  units  with  a staff  of 
instructors  in  order  to  meet  the  problem  of  shortage  of  supervisors.  In 
Switzerland,  schools  in  Geneva  and  Zurich  are  offering  one-year  courses  in  giving 
and  receiving  supervision.  So  far,  however,  much  of  the  course  content  is  in 
relation  to  casework.  Training  of  supervisors  in  the  other  methods  will  begin 
in  the  near  future . “ 


It  is  strange  that  in  a profession  concerned  with  human  service  much  of  this 
education  has  been  left  to  voluntary  planning  or  to  the  process  of  socialization 
within  the  profession.  What  is  more  remarkable  is  that  little  thought  has  been 
given  to  the  professional  preparation  of  educators.  A change,  however,  is  new 


taking  p lane  an  a result  of  increasing  realisation  of  the  importance  of  the 
educational  n 3e,  at  a time  when  the  concept  of  social  welfare  in  the  context  of 
national  development  in  changing. 


B 

Changes  in  society  are  reflected  in  the  curriculum.  The  emergence  of  new 
problems  and  needs,  changing  values,  the  process  of  identification  and  the 
formulation  of  national  development  goals  must  necessarily  have  an  impact  on 
curriculum  organization.  Such  changes,  whether  they  consist  of  a radical 
reorganization,  additional  content,  or  a reorientation  towards  new  definitions 
of  purpose  and  objectives  have  been  regarded  here  as  representing  different  types 
of  innovations  in  the  area  of  curriculum.  Just  as  manpower  policies  affect 
curriculum,  the  latter  may  also  affect  the  former.  Curriculum  is,  therefore,  an 
important  part  of  the  whole  manpower  system  for  social  welfare,  particularly  as 
it  contributes  to  efforts  for  national  improvement  through  training  for  social 
development. 


Curriculum  change  for  new  roles  and  functions 


Changes  have  been  made  in  the  curriculum  for  the  training  of  personnel  for 
new  roles  and  functions.  By  far  the  most  widespread  change  seems  to  have  occurred 
in  the  development  of  social  policy  and  planning  functions.  This  has  sometimes 
been  described  as  training  for  social  administration,  legislative  action  and 
other  related  tasks.  Whatever  the  name  of  the  course  or  specialization,  the 
subjects  covered  have  included  modern  organization  theories,  social  policy, 
planning  and  administration,  innovations  and  leadership  for  a changing  society, 
community  power,  people’s  participation,  politics,  the  machinery  of  government 
end  the  nature  and  development  of  institutions. 

In  the  developing  countries,  in  particular  where  social  welfare  has  been 
recognized  as  an  intrinsic  part  of  development  efforts,  planning  for  social 
welfare,  has  emerged  as  a major  task  for  which  training  has  to  be  provided.  In 
countries  like  Ethiopia,  Ghana,  India  and  the  Philippines,  however,  the  pressure 
of  other  immediate  needs  has  confined  such  training  to  short-term  sessions. 

In  China  (Taiwan),  Ethiopia,  the  Philippines  and  Thailand  a new  impetus  has 
beer,  given  to  both  the  graduate  and  undergraduate  levels  with  the  reorganization 
of  trte  content  of  curriculum  in  social  policy  and  planning  for  social  welfare. 

In  India,  a governmental  body  responsible  for  training  in  public 
administration,  offers  courses  in  social  planning  and  policy  making,  social  change 
and  developmental  administration  for  directors  of  departments  of  social  welfare. 

Such  a trend  is  also  discernible  in  Latin  America.  An  institute  of  social 
service  in  Chile  was  created  in  1967  to  train  workers  specialising  in  particular 
fields  of  activity.  Its  programme  has  included  training  in  social  planning  at 
the  Master’s  level. 

In  the  United  States  the  major  change,  in  curriculum  revision  at  the  graduate 
level  has  been  in  relation  to  the  preparation  of  personnel  for  functions  in 
social  policy  and  planning.  Courses  provided  under  this  subject,  in  many  cases 
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also  cover  social  welfare  planning,  strategies  for  social  action,  and  social 
policy  analysis.  While  a number  of  schools  concentrate  on  social  policy,  planning 
and  action  as  the  major  thrust  for  those  graduates  who  do  not  seek  clinical 
practice,  others  reorganize  their  curriculum  to  expose  all  students  to  some 
aspects  of  societal  work  at  least.  In  this  context  some  of  the  reorganization 
of  the  curriculum  has  been  concentrated  in  the  areas  of  rural  or  urban  social 
problems.  In  recent  years,  there  has  been  a sharp  increase  in  specialization 
in  community  organization  reflecting  the  growth  of  interest  in  social  planning 
and  structural  change.  Enrolment  in  community  organization  has  increased  from 
Loi ty  in  19^5  to  937  in  19^9*  More  than  two  thirds  of  the  accredited  schools 
in  the  United  States  now  offer  concentrations  in  community  organization  with  a 
social  policy  and  planning  content. 

Universities  in  the  United  Kingdom  (England)  play  a leading  role  in  advanced 
braining  for  social  planning,  for  leaders  of  social  service  departments  at  the 
local,  the  regional  or  the  central  government  level.  Such  training  in  planning 
and  management  cf  social  services  is  expected  to  contribute  to  the  administration 
of  social  welfare  by  government.  The  Netherlands  has  long  been  promoting  training 
programmes  varying  from  six-month  courses  for  top-level  administrators  to 
twelve-month  or  two-year  courses  in  policy  making  for  administrators  of  social 
welfare,  particularly  from  the  developing  countries  of  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin 
America  and  also  from  more  economically  advanced  countries.  A two-year  course 
in ^social  policy  lor  key  administrative  promotions,  has  been  introduced  since 
19o2  at  the  Free  Polish  University. 

While  changes  in  curriculum  for  new  functions  in  social  policy  and  planning 
are  fairly  common  in  several  countries,  there  is  also  a variety  of  examples  of 
training  for  widely  different  specialized  functions.  Since  1961  family  planning 
has  been  recognized  as  an  important  field  of  work  for  today* s social  workers 
and  schools  in  India,  Iran,  Pakistan,  the  Philippines,  Taiwan  and  countries  in 
Latin  America.  an  the  same  countries,  facilities  for  special  training  have  been 
set  up  in  schools  cf  social  work  and  in  health  and  population  agencies,  which 
collet orate  tc  provide  the  necessary  training,  usually  under  the  leadership  of 
the  health  authorities.  Social  workers  have  been  in  demand  for  extension  service 
education  and  research  in  the  field  of  family  planning.  As  a result,  training 
in  this  field  has  been  intensified  in  most  schools  of  social  work.  In  India, 
in  particular,  the  concept  of  family  planning  is  gradually  moving  away  from 
birth  control  and  spacing  of  children,  to  more  comprehensive  concepts  of  family 
welfare  planning  with  the  over-all  needs  of  the  family  becoming  the  focal  point 
of  service.  The  need  for  a multidisciplinary  approach  to  the  problem  has  been 
recognized  and  so  has  the  need  for  training  for  different  levels  of  practice.. 

In  the  United  States  also,  the  problem  has  begun  to  arouse  interest;  this  became 
apparent  in  the  recent  conference  of  social  work  educators  held  in  Hawaii  in  1970. 


In  some  of  the  African  and  Asian  countries,  special  programmes  for  the 
development  of  women  concentrating  on  community  involvement  and  family  welfare, 
are.  considered  of  vital  importance  for  progress  in  other  areas  of  national  life. 
Some  training  j rogrammes  which  were  begun  specifically  for  that  purpose,  later 
expanded  into  training  for  other  roles  in  social  welfare,  as  well. 

Lalour  welfare  has  long  seen  recognized  as  a field  for  social  work  practice 
iri  Tn-.Ua.  However*  sc  me  questions  have  been  r*  i.sed  on  whether  a Master's  degree, 
in  sccial  work  really  equips  a person  tc  discharge  functions  in  labour  welfare, 
and  personnel  management.  More  recently,  training  in  labour  welfare  has  teen 


.^•organized  In  recognition  of  a more  dynamic  role  that  a welfare  or  personnel 
worker  must  perform  in  industry.  More  emphasis  is  being  laid  on  courses  in 
industrial  psycholo  -.y  and  industrial  sociology  in  addition  to  the  inclusion  of 
i (.her  labour  welfare  and  personnel  management  courses.  A pioneer  school  of  social 
work  is  not*;  granting  a Master’s  degree  in  Labour  Welfare  and  Personnel  Management 
to  those  specializing  in  this  field.  A similar  development  is  reported  in  the 
United  Arab  Republic  and  in  Latin  America. 

Social  problems  and  needs  in  the  field  of  housing  and  community  resettlement 
have  generated  new  approaches  to  curriculum  in  both  the  developing  and  the 
developed  countries.  In  Colombia,  special  training  has  been  provided  for 
personnel  entrusted  with  helping  communities  to  solve  their  own  problems  of 
housing,  in  co-operation  with  government  agents,  and  to  develop  a sense  of 
community  among  the  new  residents.  Hong  Kong,  which  faces  serious  problems  due 
to  the.  constant  stream  of  refugees  from  China  (mainland)  his  started  a programme 
of  training  for  community  development  as  part  of  the  undergraduate  social  work 
degree  in  order  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  resettlement.  It  is  interesting 
to  observe  in  this  connexion  that  no  distinctions  have  been  made  with  reference  to 
functions  or  training,  between  social  workers  and  workers  in  urban  community 
development.  A university  in  the  United  States  has  been  providing  a special 
training  for  these  working  in  housing  management  and  in  rendering  services  to 
the.  elderly. 

Training  in  social  welfare  with  a focus  on  problems  of  resettlement  ana 
reconstruction  is  reported  from  Nigeria,  as  a means  of  dealing  with  the  results 
of  the  recent  civil  war.  War  emergencies  have  similarly  called  for  the  training 
Qf  personnel  to  rehabilitate  victims  in  the  Republic  of  Viet -Nam  and  in 
China  (Taiwan). 

There  are  at  least  two  reports  on  providing  training  for  workers  among 
migrants.  The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  has  been  training  Greek  social  workers 
i.o  serve  Greek  workers  who  come  into  Germany.  Switzerland  has  been  giving 
special  attention  to  training  social  workers  who  will  attend  to  the  problems  of 
foreign  workers  in  the  country. 

Other  fire rial  needs  are  being  met  through  relevant  changes  in  the  curriculum. 
In  India,  a National  Service  Corps  Scheme  has  recently  been  introduced  for 
undergraduate  college  students  in  order  to  provide  them  with  opportunities  to 
sene  the  community  and  to  participate  in  social  welfare  activities.  This  is 
a vc  Inritarj  programme  and  any  undergraduate  student  who  wants  to  volunteer  for 
social  service  oar,  .join  the  National  Service  Corps  in  his  or  her  college.  The 
dr  heme  is  a'iso  intended  to  enrich  the  student’s  personality  ana  deepen  his  or 
her  understanding  of  the.  social  environment.  Ethiopia  is  another  country  which 
ras  a nuticr.al  youth  service  that  requires  university  graduates  to  serve  the 
•nmu-iily  ir i s cue  way  before  becoming  regularly  employed.  Schools  of  social  wrrk 
in  these  entries  and  also  in  cr untries  in  Latin  America  have  the  task  of 
pro vj din:  the  rnr.v ledge  and  skills  for  such  community  service. 

taoism  bs  ie--n  given  considerable  attention  in  s choc  Is  of  social  work  in 
rt\  I’niti  j As  this  j re. Idem  is  particularly  acute  in  the  fields  cf  Lousing, 

eduevitn  and  -mployr.ont,  an  intense- ’toi  al  approach  has  been  adopted  in  the 
ic  v:r  A tmurM  r.f  the  currM’u  him. 


Another  important  aspect  of  planning  the  curriculum  in  order  it  meet  ■ jo.-s*/: 
neeas  has  been  the  provision  of  courses  in  schools  of  developed  countries, 
cater  for  the  interests  of  students  from  developing  countries.  Con v>  *V>  yi-  l 
courses  enable  students  from  the  developed  countries  to  understand  s'**i*u 
proi If s in  the  developing  world.  One  of  the  schools  of  social  work  in  the 
United  States  organised  a course  in  social  policies  and  services  ir  world  r.<ci 
welfare  on  the  subject  of  planned  social  change  in  relation  to  the  va.l\r.s  . T 
society.  In  this  course  for  graduate  students,  attention  was  given  v-iu 
and  to  social,  economic,  religious  and  political  forces  that  influent  re.  !*.J. 
welfare  in  a national  and  international  context.  Other  schools  in  Ixrlh^rn  .'n^vf 
as  well  as  in  Europe,  also  attempt  to  make  special  provisions  help  r-ud^rd.  > of 
developing  countries  to  function  satisfactorily  in  their  own  welfare  sy~:*;rs. 


Introduction  of  social  welfare  and  social  work  in  the 
training  for  other  professions 

A trend  observed  in  the  relationship  between  social  welfare  and  other 
disciplines,  is  the  increasing  use  -which  is  made  of  the  knowledge  and  methods  of 
social  welfare  in  the  curriculum  for  training  in  • .1  • •*  \ v ■/  .■  i .r  -n  ' / 

Our  interest  here  is  in  the  nature  and  incidence  of  social  welfare  and  the  social 
work  methodology  being  complementary  or  secondary  to  the  curriculum  c f1  another 
discipline  or  to  tne  training  programme  of  another  sector. 

One  of  the.  most  common  instances  of  social  welfare  being  taught  as 
secondary  subject  is  in  the  fields  of  health,  law  and  education.  In  ifubh  Africa 
social  work  is  introduced  during  the  third  year  of  the  Bachelor’s  iegr°e  in 
nursing  and  during  the  first  year  of  the  diploma  in  nursing.  In  the  Philippines, 
it  is  part-  of  the  curriculum  for  nurses  while  it  is  also  taught  to  teachers  end 
sociologists.  In  the  United  States,  social  workers  have  assumed  a teaching  rolt 
in  hospitals.  Doctors  are  also  taught  a minimum  of  skills  and  '-'encepts  of 
social  work,  of  relevance,  tc  medical  practice.  Social  welfare  in  also  taught' 
part  of  the.  curriculum  in  the  law  cchool  in  the  Congo  and  in  some  Eastern 
European  countries  including  Czechoslovakia  and  Romania.  In  the  latter,  social 
welfare  is  also  included  in  the  training  for  the  medical,  sanitary,  pedagogical 
and  town  planning  professions.  Ceylon  has  been  conducting  training  for  health 
workers  who  would  practice  in  community  centres.  There,  are  also  instances  of* 
serial  work  being  taught  to  army  personnel,  as  in  Israel  and  7onez.ie>,  lid} 
for  the  administration  of  social  welfare  among  army  pers<  nne!  in  . cio*  ?< 
teach  supervision,  group  relations  and  other  social  worn  Urob  iou-s,.  h,  the 
Jnited  Kingdom  (in  id),  social  work  has  been  offered  as  an  (p^ic.r*  \ < ms-  h t 
teacher  trainees,  racial  work  and  oemmunity  development  are  b-'rp;  in  *r*; 
taught  to  Buddhist  clergy  in  Thailand  and  other  Asian  com.1. 'U-.s.  It  ir-*  'ice- 
included  in  the.  curriculum  of  Christian  seminars  in  s*  me  1*velor«j  -m.  .*  r;.--:’ 
as  for  example,  in  the  United  States. 


Integrate d me  tho ds 

A large,  number  of  schools  have  tried  to  intro-in  *e  mere  V ■-».  i hi  t U 
teaching  skills  for  social  work,  both  in  the  .Jussrum  ar.d  in  .r-  i.  1 ; 
has  been  accompanied  by  demonstrations  in  the  fie?.  1 in  truer  c-  \ m * f-i< 
appreciation  for  the  development  and  practice  rf  sever*.  ? rvif;-. 
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used  to  the  conventional  single  method  approaches.  Such  attempts  have  heer. 

:arried  out  in  schools  of  both  developing  and  developed  countries  at  all  levels 
of  training. 

In  Iran,  general  training  for  the  social  worker  is  provided  at  the 
undergraduate  level.  According  to  the  observation  of  a United  Nations  consultant 
in  the  country,  by  teaching  the  methods  in  an  integrated  seminar  where  field 
experience  is  discussed,  the  previous  breakdown  of  professional-  into  caseworkers, 
group  workers  and  community  organizers  is  overcome,  as  each  new  group  of  trained 
workers  have  learned  now  to  use.  the  different  methods  appropriate,  to  a given 
situation. 


The  decision  to  train  generic  social  workers  in  Uganda  was  made  in  order  to 
equip  workers  with  the  skills  which  enable  them  to  work  in  different  situations, 
in  whatever  part  of  the  country  they  may  he  employed.  These  workers  were  trainei 
in  all  three  methods  of  case,  group  and  community  work.  It  was  reported  that  in 
Kenya,  experience  during  the  last  few  years  had  shown  that  generic  training 
was  most  appropriate  for  workers  employed  both  in  the  urban  and  in  tne  rural 
areas,  at  pre -university  levels. 

Schools  in  countries  of  Latin  America  are  trying  to  develop  a realistic- 
approach  to  the  problems  of  the  region.  A school  from  Colombia  reported  its 
intention  to  integrate  completely  the  direct  methods  and  techniques  (case,  group 
and  community)  in  the  teaching  of  social  work,  and  to  build  up  theory  in  search 
of  new  techniques  for  the  solution  of  social  problems  in  the  light  of  local 
characteristics.  At  the  same  time  it  had  been  decided  to  end  field  work  practice 
where  research  and  methods  of  case  work,  group  work  and  community  work  were  used 
in  an  isolated  manner,  and  to  make  social  work  an  integrated  process  which 
attempts  the  solution  of  problems  at  the  macro  level. 

The  basic  method  as  proposed  by  a school  of  social  work  in  Chile,  is  learning 
c.f  skills  which  enable  the  worker  to  face  different  situations  within  the  general 
context  of  development.  The  specific  points  which  such  a reorganization  cf  the 
curriculum  seeks  to  correct  are:  (a)  excessive  differences  and  a^laek  of. 

co-ordination  in  the  teaching  and  practice  of  the  three  methods;  (b)  utilization 
by  a social  worker  of  those  methods  which  he  knows  best  and  net  of  the  method 
presented  by  the  situation;  (c)  the  social  workers'  lack  of  knowledge  of 
appropriate  methods  to  meet  new  situations;  (d)  methods  of  social  work  which  are 
inadequate  for  the  requirements  of  developing  countries. 

Since  1961,  when  the  Fourth  pan  American  Social  Work  Congress  was  held  in 
Costa  Rica,  there  has  been  a restlessness  among  the  faculty  in  Latin  America 
for  an  identification  of  a professional  theory.  The  case  of  Latin  America  speaks 
for  other  developing  regions  as  well,  when  in  1966  it  was  said  that  the  social 
work  theory  was  developed  in  highly  industrialized  countries  from  Western  Europe 
and  North  America.  The  teaching  materials  used  in  Latin  America  come  frem  those 
countries...  the  techniques  being  taught  now  were  developed  as  an  answer  to  needs 
and  problems  of  industrialized  societies  and  even  though  they  could  be  c.f^ 
universal  application,  the  techniques  and  concepts,  in. order  to,  be  of  r°a] 
significance  must  oe  taught  and  adapted  in  terms  of  philosophy,  value  systems. 
s<  cial  organization  and  needs  of  each  country" . Since  such  thinking  began, 
ossooiv ions  of  schools  and  faculty  have,  been  seriously  applying  themselv.  c to  the 
•'KaJ  Lenre  of  '-vo  Ivina  an  indigenous  philosophy  and  approach  to  tr.e  ;rci'.‘.errr  '-i 
intervention  in  tr.e  Latin  American  region. 
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The  Brazilian  schools  have  issued  a monograph  in  which  it  is  stipulated  that 
the  integrated  system  would  be  the  basic  method  for  social  work;  which  would 
combine  the  philosophical  and  scientific  principles  and  the  practical  norms 
the  three  operational  processes.  Similar  developments  have  also  been  reported 
from  Guatemala. 

In  the  developed  countries  there  has  been  the  same  tendency  towards  an 
integrated  methods  curriculum.  This  is,  however,  less  pronounced  in  Europe  than 
in  Northern  America.  Nevertheless  there  are  significant  changes  to  be  reported 
from  Greece,  the  Netherlands  and  the  United  Kingdom. 


In  the  Netherlands  and  in  other  European  countries  a trend  towards  less 
emphasis  on  specialization  has  been  replaced  by  training  of  agents  of  change 
and  of  social  actionists  instead  of  general  helpers  of  individuals  and  groups. 

The  issue  has  been  expressed  by  a respondent  from  the  same  country  as  follows: 

'Is  casework  or  group  work  the  real  answer  to  social  problems  today?...  Social 
work  has  to  lay  off  its  adaptative  character  and  has  to  be  the  courageous  champion 
for  justice  with  the  risk  that  it  loses  its  good  will  in  society".  According  to 
this  respondent  students  are  being  trained  in  social  observation  and  diagnosis 
as  distinct  from  the  focus  on  personal  problems,  taught  in  former  years.  However, 
it  must  be.  noted  that  this  is  only  an  emerging  trend  and  that  the  major  emphasis 
is  still  on  training  for  conventional  case  work  roles. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  (Scotland)  the  accent  on  existing  specialization  in 
various  types  of  individual  services  is  to  be  modified  in  recognition  of  the 
common  basic  content  of  social  work  training.  One  university  in  the  United 
Kingdom  (England)  has  begun  to  teach  all  three  methods  instead  of  concentrating 
exclusively  on  casework,  as  before.  Our  special  correspondent  from  that  country 
reports  that  there  has  been  a steady  move  away  from  specialization  in  basic- 
training.  Even  though  the  three  training  councils,  the  Institute  of  Medical 
Social  Workers  and  the  Association  of  Psychiatric  Social  Workers  are  primarily 
responsible  for  sponsoring  training  for  their  different  branches  of  social  work, 
yet  the  actual  curricula  of  these  different  courses  are  fundamentally  the  same. 

The  Seefcohm  Report  (United  Kingdom)  2/crystallizes  much  current  thinking 
when  it  points  to  the  need  for  staff  trained  in  the  principles  and  skills  common 
to  all  forms  of  social  work  with  individuals  and  families.  It  also  suggests 
that  there  is  room  for  experiment  with  a wider  concept  of  generic,  training  which 
aims  to  equip  students  to  work  with  individuals,  groups  and  communities  as 
appropriate,.  The  justification  of  this  approach  is  the  belief  that  the  division 
oetween  different  methods  of  social  work  are  as  artificial  as  the  difference 
between  various  forms  of  casework  and  that  in  his  daily  work  the  social  worker 
needs  all  these  methods  to  enable  him  to  respond  accordingly  to  social  problems 
which  involve  individual,  family,  group  or  community  aspects.  A number  of 
universities  in  the  United  Kingdom  (England)  are  reorganizing  their  social  work 
curriculum  in  response  to  the  Seebohm  recommendations. 

Emphasis  on  more  than  one  practice  method  in  keeping  with  combined  or 
integrated  practice  methods  and  approaches  to  social  problems  is  widely  prevalent 
in  Canada  and  the  United  States  in  as  many  as  twenty-eight  schools  of  social  work. 


B.epoi  t,  of  one  Committee  on  Local  Authority  and  Allied  Personal  Social 
Services,  Cmnd.  3703,  H.M.S.O.,  London,  July  1^63 . 
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Developmental  trends 


lu  npturrpts  deserved  earlier  to  deal  with  the  greater  problems  of  society 
t hr  curb  an  integrated,  'esic  or  generic  methods  curriculum,  inevitably  led  to 
furtJv-r  changes  in  the  1 criculum  in  recognition  of  the  importance  of  social 
welfare  in  national  dev!'  ,jpment.  A tendency  towards  developmental  objectives  in 
soci*  •.  welfare,  corresponding  with  the  objectives  of  national  development  began 
to  ei  < rge  particularly  in  developing  countries. 

I.”  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Philippines  offer  an  example  representative  of 
developments  in  other  countries  as  well,  the  following  paragraphs  are  devoted  to 
events  in  this  country.  The  Philippines  reports  that  change  in  their  curriculum 
for  social  work  were  consequent  upon  the  need  to  introduce  human  and  social 
factors  to  econv*  t development,  particularly  with  reference  to  (i)  the  rate  of 
economic  growth,  (ii)  the  optimum  rise  in  the  standard  of  living,  (iii)  the 
equitable  distribution  of  the  national  product,  (iv)  the  creation  of  optimum 
conditions  for  the  cultural  well-being  of  the  people  and  for  their  happiness  in 
freedom  and  dignity. 

The  reorganization  of  the  curriculum  for  social  work  followed  upon  changes 
in  the  nation's  legislature  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  d eal  with  the  social 
aspects  of  economic  development.  Legislative  measures  pertaining  to  land  reform, 
urban  and  community  development,  low-cost  housing,  squatter  relocation,  rural 
resettlement,  the  reorganization  of  the  national  governmental  structure,  local 
participation,  medical  care,  magna  cartas  for  labour  and  students,  and  manpower 
development  scheduled  to  accelerate  availability  of  trained  manpower  for  national 
development,  had  serious  implications  for  the  preparation  of  a more  appropriate 
curriculum  for  social  welfare. 

The  increasing  recognition  that  community  development  is,  on  the  one  hand 
an  effective  means  to  initiate  reforms  at  the  grassroots  level,  especially  in 
rural  areas,  and,  on  the  other,  effective  in  counteracting  social  unrest,  as 
well  as  its  need  for  a methodology,  led  to  the  merger  of  two  institutions 
responsible  for  social  work  on  the  one  hand  and  community  development,  on  the 
other.  Moreover,  since  the  expressed  goal  of  the  national  community  development 
programme  was  to  develop  self-reliant  and  responsible  citizens,  capable  of 
self-government,  the  merger  of  the  two  institutions  thus  embodied  economic, 
political  and  cultural  goals. 

The  newly  merged  institution  was  meant  to  "give  form  and  substance  to  the 
vital  link  between  social  work  and  community  development  and  make  possible 
continuous,  systematic  attention  to  such  important  tacks  as:  (i)  preparation 

of  the,  manpower  needed  to  perform  these  functions  by  drawing  upon  the  total 
resources  of  the  University,  (ii)  generation  of  the  knowledge  needed  for  policy 
making  and  support  of  effective  professional  practice  through  on-going  research 
and  (iii)  extension  of  consultative  sei vices  to  the  community  in  balancing 
economic  and  social  planning". 

A school  of  social  work  and  community  development  in  the  Philippines  was 
created  by  Congressional  Act  of  June  1968.  This  raised  the  status  of  social 
work  and  community  development  in  the  country.  This  development  was  the  result 
of  requests  from  community  development  workers  who,  for  various  reason? , felt 
iho  need  for  more  knowledge  and  skills  in  this  field.  There  was  agreement  between 
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social  work  and  community  development  workers  that  social  work  which  has  a strong 
academic  base,  had  definite  contributions  to  make  to  community  development. 

Earlier,  the  only  training  given  to  community  development  workers  was  a six  months' 
pre-service  training  in  the  College  of  Agriculture.  It  was  felt  that  community 
development  could  best  acquire  an  academic  base  in  close  association  with  the 
social  work  discipline. 


In  Iran,  a United  Nations  adviser  to  the  school  of  social  work  comments  than 
the  field  instruction  as  part  of  the  total  curriculum  reflects  the  social, 
economic  and  cultural  environment  of  the  country.  The  emphasis  is  on  broad 
community  programmes  for  large  groups  in  the  community.  Remedial  and  rehabilitation 
service  is  included  but  emphasis  is  laid  on  improving  the  social  functioning  of 
urban  and  rural  populations.  This  is  done  by  means  of  programmes  which  emphasize 
participation  through  education  and  other  services,  preparation  for  work  roles 
and  provision  of  their  own  manpower  as  for  example  in  neighbourhood  groups. 
Individual  and  group  interests  are  seen  from  the  perspective  of  the  larger  system. 

The  same  trend  is  observable  in  other  Asian  and  in  African  countries. 

Malaysia  has  recognized  that:  "The  strategy  of  the  social  work  approach  to 

national  development  is  to  intervene  professionally  at  strategic  points  and 
situ£v*ions  in  the  total  programme  so  as  to  ensure  that  the  maximum  possible  returns 
in  terms  of  human  development  are  forthcoming  where  heavy  investment  of  resources 
is  concentrated.  For  this  strategy  of  implementation  to  be  effective,  the  goals 
of  social  work  are  being  harmonized  with  those  of  national  development  and 
practical  methods  evolved  to  bring  about  fuller  participation  of  the  people  for 
whom  the  benefits  of  the  development  projects  are  intended.  In  this  way,  the 
major  responsibility  of  social  work  within  the  context  of  national  development 
is  to  help  bring  about  the  realization  of  development  goals  through  the  elimination 
cf  mass  poverty,  improvement  of  educational  levels  and  health  standards  that  are 
the  basic  causes  of  existing  social  problems  and  which  act  as  constraints  to 
development. " 

"In  Malaysia  the  movement  towards  a broader  concept  of  welfare  services  as 
a multipurpose  community  service  has  begun  and  it  is  expected  that  this  trend 
will  continue  with  more  rapid  momentum  in  the  future.  This  is  beginning  to  be 
reflected  through  subtle  changes  going  on  in  the  understanding  and  meaning  of 
social  work  training.  There  is  already  more  liberalism  with  regard  to  the 
curricula  and  method  of  teaching  employed  and  greater  emphasis  given  to 
versatility  and  flexibility  of  training  to  produce  the  manpower  to  meet 
developmental  needs  and  problems.  The  new  functions  require  the  competence  of 
generalists  whose  knowledge  cuts  across  the  various  sections  of  national 
development  and  who  have  particular  skills  in  fact-finding  and  analysis, 
development  evaluation  of  policy  alternatives  and  preparation  of  plans  which  are 
integrated  with  the  broader  development  planning  of  a nation.  This  raises  the 
question  of  considering  whether  specialized  training  for  social  welfare  should 
move  in  a different  direction  to  meet  long-term  needs  for  planners,  policy  makers, 
social  developers  and  social  researchers  as  opposed  to  specialists  in  child 
welfare,  medical  social  work,  juvenile  delinquency  and  other  traditional  social 
work  specializations.  The  primary  issue  is  not  whether  these  specializations 
are  useful  in  themselves  but  whether,  under  given  conditions  from  the  social  work 
point  of  view,  they  provide  more  flexibility  at  the  operational  level  and, 
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thereby,  arn  more  realistic,  more  effective,  and  make  a bigger  impact  on  programmes 
of  national  development  than  of  the  other  alternatives/1  3/ 

Jordan  recognized  the  same  development  when  it  declared  that  the  scope  *jf 
training  should  be  broadened  so  that  social  workers  are  trained  to  contribute  to 
social  development  in  its  broader  sense* 

In  the  African  countries  there  is  great  interest  in  giving  social  work  a 
perspective  that  will  encompass  country-wide  change  in  keeping  with  the  objectives 
of  national  development.  In  the  Upper  Volta,  staff  for  community  and  regional 
development  have  been  trained  on  the  basis  of  a curriculum  the  aim  of  which  is  to 
integrate  social  work  and  community  development.  In  the  United  Republic  of 
Tanzania  the  emphasis  of  the  programme  is  on  social  development.  Ghana,  Kenya, 

Togo  and  Uganda  have  reorganized  their  curriculum  in  the  light  of  the  same 
objective. 

In  Ethiopia,  since  1968  questions  on  the  kind  of  training  the  school  of 
social  work  was  providing  led  to  modification  in  the  curriculum.  In  the  course 
of  proposals  for  a revision,  it  was  observed  that  the  school  should  train 
personnel  not  only  for  existing  positions  hut  also  for  future  roles  in  policy 
making  and  administration.  The  role  of  the  contemporary  social  worker  in  a 
developing  society  should  be  seen  as  one  of  bringing  about  institutional  and 
organizational  reform  in  the  economic  and  social  structures  in  which  the  workers 
operate.  This  called  for  the  inclusion  of  more  social  sciences  in  the  curriculum 
and  also  for  a more  interdisciplinary  approach. 

Schools  in  Latin  America  are  earnestly  following  the  same  trend.  Our 
special  correspondent  for  Latin  America  stated  that  the  concept  of  community 
development  as  a democratic  process  is  evident  in  the  content  of  many  training 
programmes.  Community  development  continues  to  be  considered  as  a method  of 
the  profession. 

The  Pirector  of  a school  at  Arequipa  in  Peru  writes  that,  from  direct 
experience  and  sheer  necessity  it  would  seem  more  valid  to  dedicate  one's  efforts 
to  group  work  and  community  development  in  the  task  of  promoting  social  change. 

A school  of  social  work  in  the  public  education  system  of  Mexico  was  involved 
in  what  proved  to  be  an  educationally  rewarding  effort  when  it  decided  to  carry 
cut  a study  of  drop-outs  from  a technical  scheme  in  co-operation  with  that  school. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  find  a solution  through  a programme  of  community  development 
involving  both  the  school  of  social  work  and  the  technical  school  which  mainly 
concerned  itself  with  training  for  building  and  construction.  It  was  found  that 
the  social  workers  who  participated,  including  teachers  and  students,  acquired  a 
better  understanding  of  the  value  of  the  profession,  and  of  social  phenomena, 
as  well  as  of  their  participation  in  th‘e  prevision  of  social  welfare.  It  was 
found  that  in  order  to  achieve  community  welfare  and  the  integration  of  the. 
social  worker's  professional  role  with  national  development,  studies  should 
made  of  the  environment,  of  hew  individuals  live,  and  of  their  social 
stratification  and  standards  of  living.  The  experiences  of  many  schools'  in 
American  countries  as  in  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  Venezuela,  are  rnr. parati* 
to  three  of  the  Mexican  experiment. 


3/  International  Conference  of  Ministers  Responsible  for  Ccoial.  Welfare, 
Statements  preparedly  Governments  (Malaysia,  1968)  (F/fOIiK.^VT) « 
pp.  11  and  23. 
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Ihirty-e ight  social  wcrners  representing  different  regions  in  Brazil  met 
'■-if  'a  seminar  and  examined  the  role,  of  social  work  and  its  importance  to  the 
ivvvlnpmer.t  rf  Brazil.  The.  following  are  some  relevant  excerpts  from  the  report 
icsnei  at  th*  end  ft'  this  seminar: 

”rr;  Its  intrinsic  dynamism  social  work  is  challenged  by  the  difficulties 
of  th-  development  process.  Through  continuous  revisions  of  its  objectives, 
rrl^rt  fuh',tiuns  and  methodology,  it  has  been  searching  for  a way  to  integrate 
in  this  ^hanging  situation  and  become  an  efficient  instrument  in  helping  all  men 
tr  fully  attain  the  human  condition. 

T,'"r  analyse  the  objective  of  Social  Work  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish 
letwt  en  the  remote  and  r.he  operational  objectives. 

"The  remote  c 'bjectxvc  of  social  work  can  be  considered  as  the  provision  of 
indispensable  resources  the  development  and  evaluation  of  the  man  and  the 
improvement  of  the  human  conditions,  harmonizing  universal  values  with  cultural 
and  individual  values.  These  values  function  as  a point  of  reference  of  desirable 
goals  both  fangii  le  and  intangible  which  constitute  the  opera"  tonal  plan  of 
social  work. 


"The  operational  objectives  may  be  stated  as  follows:  (a)  to  identify  and 

focus  problems  or  residual  distortions  that  impede  individuals,  families,  groups, 
communities  and  pr pula1; ions  from  reaching  social  and  economic  patterns  compatible 
with  human  dignity  and  stimulate  the  continuous  upgrading  of  these  standards; 

to  gather  elements  and  elaborate  data  referring  to  problems  or  dysfunctions 
rpquirinr  social  reform;  'c)  to  create  conditions  to  make  effective  the  conscious 
participation  of  individuals,  groups,  communities  and  populations  by  either 
promoting  its  integration  in  the  conditions  resulting  from  change,  or  by 
provoking  the  necessary  change;  (d)  to  implant  and  dynamize  systems  and  equipment 
in  order  r.c  reach  these,  objectives. 

"The  functions  of  social  work  in  different  levels  of  activity  result  from 
its  nature  and  objectives : (a)  social  policy:  motivate  the  formulation  of 

social  relic;/  when  it  does  not  exist,  activate  it  when  it  is  inoperative,  and 
provoke  its  reformulation  when  necessary;  offer  help,  within  a comprehensive, 
perspective,  to  the  formation  of  such  a policy:  create,  systems,  channels  and  other 
'■enditirns  for  the  participation  of  those  affected  by  the  measures  of  this 
policy:  (b)  planning:  with  the  experience  gained  by  considering  changing  needs, 

expectations!  values,  attitudes  and  behaviour  of  the  communities  and  population, 
'■oniric ute  to  the.  reformulation  of  objectives  and  establishment  of  goals; 
'■cntrliute  hr,  the  creation  oi  conditions  that  may  permit  the  participation  of  the 
people  in  th-  planning  process:  (c)  administration  of  social  welfare;  promote 
and  parti  nip a to  in  operational  research;  elaborate  micro -planning;  implement, 
administer  tnd  evaluate  social  welfare,  programme s ; encourage  the.  beneficiaries 
ti  participle  it:  pro gr arming  the  services;  (d)  services  of  direct  assistance, 
of  ’irre’t  ivc,  present  re  and  promotional  type,  destined  to  help  individuals, 
croupe,  ■ommunitie:  . populations  and  organizations:  work  with  individuals  who. 

tv*  * rft  t ■ 1 '**■/■/  i r difficulties  of  social  Integration,  through  the.  mobilization 
1 ‘ ‘''-'ir  v \s  f -utialifin,’  and  the.  full  utilization  of  the  resources  of 

t:  i-'  pr-.-up  life  particularly  in  that  relating  to  the. 

* ■ - c"  -a  ::r  i.th'-r*  >■'  hi  social  life;  enable  the.  community  to  integrate 
:t, ‘ *'■  ‘h«  i'.v  pn  cess  through  organized  action,  with  a view  tn 
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meeting  it^  needs  and  realizing  its  ideals;  work  with  organisations  with  a view 
It,  adapting  their  objectives  and  methods  to  the  needs  of  the  social  situation 
and  their  integration  in  a development  perspective. 

"in  analysing  the  nature  of  the  various  activities  of  social  work,  it  is 
inferred  that  they  comprise  two  levels  of  operation:  micro -operation  and 

macro -operation. 

"'i’he  level  of  micro -operation  comprises  the  functions  of  social  work  at  the 
levels  of  administration  and  execution  of  direct  services. 

r,The  level  of  macro -operation  comprises  the  integration  of  the  functions 
of  social  work  at  the  level  of  policy  and  planning  for  development.  This 
integration  presupposes  participation  in  planning,  in  implantation  and  in  the 
best  utilization  of  the  social  infrastructure. 

"The  sccial  infrastructure  is  herein  understood  as  ’basic  social  provisions’ 
and  health  services  which  are  as  important  to  the  soundness  of  any  society  as 
its  economic  and  physical  infrastructure.  In  addition:  (a)  there  should  be  a 
high  job -potential  for  people,  from  different  socio-economic  groups;  (b)  the  land 
should  be.  used,  whether  by  local  government  or  by  private  enterprise,  in  a manner 
which  beneiits  the  whole  population;  (c)  there  should  be  an  adequate  network  of 
communication,  not  only  in  the  physical  sense  of  telephone,  radio,  and  sc  on, 
but  also  in  terms  of  the  social  channels  through  which  groups  communicate  with 
each  other;  (d)  there  should  be  ample  provision  for  such  socio-cultural  facilities 
as  educational,  religious,  social  and  recreational  institutions. 

"The  community  development  process  is  equally  employed  at  both  levels, 
un  the  level  <.f  macro-operation  this  process  is  inserted  in  national  or  regional 
systems  of  planning  as  an  instrument  for  the  establishment  of  channels  of 
communication  with  the  population  and  to  promote  its  participation  in  the  planning 
process . 

"At  the  level  of  macro-operation  the  modus  operandi  of  social  work  consists 
of:  (a)  participation  in  all  phases  of  programming  for  the  macro-plan; 

(b)  formulation  of  the  methodology  and  action  strategy  to  elaborate  and  implant 
social  policy;  (c)  planning  and  implementation  of  the  social  infrastructure.. 

"These  levels  of  operation  form  the  professional  pyramid  necessary  to  social 
work  for  the  realization  of  its  remote  objective  and  operational  objectives."  k/ 


In  Europe  and  in  the  United  States,  the  acquisition  of  community  development 
interests  by  social  work  is  not  apparent,  but  there  is  a clear  tendency  towards 
developmental  objectives.  A number  of  European  countries  have  been  promoting 
'•oir.i.uriity  development,  ttaly,  the.  I^therlands  and  the  United  Kingdom  (England) 
i. v/e.  seme  significant  developments  to  report.  While  the  efforts  are  not  always 
in  direct,  ass<  ciation  with  schools  of  sccial  wtrk.  in  the  United  Kingdom  (England], 
him  National  Institute  of  Social  Work  Training  has  sponsored  a community 
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•lf'velcpment.  project,  aimed  both  at  serving  selected  nei.:hi . r.rb.<  f3  . 

teaching  materials  and  student  placements.  An  insr.itute  or  su-iai  id  ter.* 
the  Netherlands  has  teen  following  a consistent  policy  of  < r "Js.iciric  ; • 

in  keeping  with  the  national  goals  of  both  le /eloping  and  jeveu  pi-d 


In  the  'inited  States,  the  problems  of  urban  slums  and  rnj  ir  n;»-i 

regions  nave  motivated  several  schools  in  the  country  tc  include  ei  irmur  i' 
development  as  a major  field  of  interest  or  as  an  interven+  ion  model  t.<-  h 
integrated  with  the  methodology  courses.  According  to  the.  curriculum  rv.uy  . y 
■ h.e.  Council  on  Social  Work  Education  there  are.  several  schools  cf  not'!/  i 
offering  courses  in  theory  or  methods  oriented  to  objectives  rf  srviej  V/«V.|.r-'  • 
of  the  society  at  large.  In  redefining  social  welfare  and  social  work. 
schools  and  social  work  educators  have,  taken  note  of  this  trend. 


The  interdisciplinary  approach 

iT'fe  examples  tha^  fellow  represent  various  efforts  to  cunstru  1 'i 
which  would  meet  realistically  the.  demands  of  social  welfare  within  rhe  pn p-ni7jr.es 
of  national  development.  The  apparent  inadequacy  0f  the  me  the  iolory  . f sc  •.•Lai 
work  and  the  relevant  parts  of  the  curricula  have  generated  farther  i-ixperip;em a.*  :r 
characterized  by  an  interdisciplinary  approach  to  the  prr.p^  -i  .ievrMpjr^.i. 
There,  are  two  aspects  tc  this:  an  interdisciplinary  apprtaok  [\  r ir^-iocct*  :-j : 
or  interprofessional  functioning  in  the  field,  whether  for  plannim  , uli-ry  r'Vc.r 
^nd  analysis,  or  intervention  strategies  in  response  tc  the  nc*-dr  oj  jet  pie  ".1 
implementation  or  service  levels,  .involving  interprofessional  training,  and 
interdisciplinary  curriculum  arrangements. 

The  United  Arab  Republic  carried  out  an  interdisciplinary  pro.jed  tr  Lr*5.r 
students  of  social  work,  nurses  and  home,  economists  in  community  work,  [his  was 
based  on  the  idea  that  team  work  would  provide  an  effective  means  for  interraxc  1 
intervention  thus  avoiding  a splintering  of  community  interests  and  effYr4 
resulting  from  diverse  and  unco -ordinate,  d approach  <~s  to  the  or  mmunitv.  ! 2 s is 
rut  a start  in  interdisciplinary  work.  Training  ft  r rural  <5r;*l<  pmer*.  M 
United  Arab  Republic,  has  generally  adopted  this  approach. 

The  Economic  Commission  for  Africa  of  the  ‘Inited  Natir.nr  has  a wiia 

prevalence  of  such  interdisciplinary  trainin  ' in  the.  whole  Airman  regk  r . .r 
tr.r  time  of  writing  of  this  report,  Ethiopia  was  about  to  begin  an  in - 

exr crimen t in  interdisciplinary  training  on  the  assumption  that  .le/elovmeni  is 
a fusion  cf  interdisciplinary  effort.  It  has  le~n  p>  01  (•?*“*  j Mat  \ .-g.i**  v 

of  nenui  sciences  and  development  administration  created  li.  4.rder 
roor0ai.izt  the  curriculum  cf  social  work  tc  »y-et.  the  nation;.!  , .’(-Mi 

dare lopmerh  . 

Th-.  reports  from  Asia  are  not  direct Ly  related  r.c  L:.t::r - U 1 i\/-  *;  traj.;  ;v 
MiUU'U:  rhere  are.  relevant  implications  in  the  new  r*  V-s  as'-rib-**  -0  n -fa!  U'.-r 
: r • ■*. i ■*?  ir.  the  precedirr  section.  The  fc]J ; :^:-vvi(  v.  - ,e. 

Tacvsiu  has  din-et  relevant  in  terms  < f ini  t rein  Up  I ir.arv  f - 1 ,r:  ■-!*  • 

i;:Y.  ';-’r.ej:t  in  falaynia  sag  gee.  Is  t;  at.  a list  ■ »*_•  1 *>-  - wk1  . . 

Mom-wcrk  :-ppr»Ach  that  has  been  establish  el  \r  the  h L , y ... 

hhans  mg  an  LnLurral  part  of  the  administrative  s-r’Mm  r-rln:  , ■ 

i^v^s.  Mis  approach  is  based  cn  th*  real  J/atit  n cf  Me  t )\\  ! i . ^ 1 , 

lu;  ill  evreiu-ei  biaracter  development  and  has  l*r  i J«  •>  -.71  o'  ^ * 
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problems  of  development  in  a more  systematic  and  radical  manner  and  in  all  related 
■Ji'pects  than  has  been  the  case  hitherto.  Planners*  policy  makers  and 
administrators  are  now  turning  to  professional  social  workers  f'cr  advice  and 
guidance  in  the  formulation  and  implementation  of  plans  that  involve  the  people 
with  whom  social  workers  deal  with  and  underhand,  forking  with  groups  of 
specialists  is  not  altogether  new  to  social  workers.  The  nature  of  the  contact 
in  working  with  planners*  administrators  and  ether  professionals  as  members  of 
composite  teams  of  specialists  is  new*  more  comprehensive  and  complex  than  in 
the  past  and  therefore  calls  for  attitudes  and  skills  of  a different  kind.1’  5/ 

In  Latin  America*  also*  there  is  active  engagement  in  various  interdisciplinary 
experiments  which  have  been  generated  by  efforts  to  orient  the  curriculum  towards 
developmental  objectives.  At  a school  of  social  work  in  Bogota,  an 
interdisciplinary  practice  in  the  field  has  been  carried  out  with  the  faculties 
cf  architecture*  engineering  and  sociology.  In  an  effort  to  improve  field  work 
training  and  instruction  sociologists*  anthropologists*  physicians*  economists* 
lawyers  and  psychologists  together  with  other  related  specialists*  have  been 
working  with  teachers  of  social  work  to  prepare  then  fur  an  interdisciplinary 
approach  to  social  intervention.  A similar  experiment  at  a university  in  Chile 
led  to  changes  in  both  theory  and  practice  of  the  curriculum  and  to  the  adept ion 
of  interdisciplinary  approaches. 

Apart  from  such  projects  involving  several  disciplines*  there,  are  examples 
( f others*  smaller  in  scope  and  confined  to  working  with  one  other  discipline, 
cut  with  significant  implications  for  further  development.  In  Guatemala  the. 
joint  training  of  medical  and  social  service  students  was  carried  out  in  1963 
by  a medical  school  and  a social  service  school.  At  a university  in  Lima*  social 
work  and  family  education  are  conducted  as  two  separate  training  programmes  in 
the  class room*  but  they  work  together  in  the  field. 

Such  interdisciplinary  collaboration*  particularly  between  law  and  social 
welfare*  cr  health  and  social  welfare  is  to  Le  found  in  Czechoslovakia  and  other 
countries  cf  Eastern  Europe.  In  the  United  Kingdom  (England)*  an  interprofessional 
working  party  has  been  established  to  improve  the  welfare,  of  children.  They  have 
been  urging  for  the  pooling  of  experiences*  for  assessing  areas  of  common  ground 
covered  by  teachers  and  social  workers  in  their  respective  courses*  and  for  the 
development  of  experimental  courses  that  would  incorporate  these  common  elements 
in  the  early  stages  of  training*  while  allowing  for  later  specialisation.  L‘he 
concept  of  joint  training  has  been  put  forward  ly  at  least  three  social  work 
reports  in  that  country  (the  Ynunghusband  Report  in  195V;  the  Geebohm  and  the 
Gulbenkian  Reports  in  1968)  and  in  three  education  repci ts  (the  Newsm.  the 
Ret  ins  and  the  Plowden  Reports) , 

In-  Ganada,  interdisciplinary  co-operation  takes  place  rx-stly  L tne  field 
i’f  health.  While,  the.  came  applies  to  the  Unite!  G bates*  some  departures  from 
this  practice  are.  worthy  of  note.  There  are  cases  of  co-operation  a 1th  the 
echo o]  cf  law  as*  for  example*  carried  oct  by  a university  s -uc.nl  of  .a  .vial 
work  the  field  practice  in  c.ne  of  the  deprive-';  areas,  ch-rr  jer jt  ! of  c:-  :ia: 
work  reirr-s  the  provision  of  placements  in  the  i , wi.ere  s'ii-i r a f j .-c  rv 
,v"' tl:  rMvri-  disciplines  dike  ' nr i ness  vJjrJnisV-d-lo.*,  axving,  * -odi cr i.l  , ; syo pv, 

cooialc.  , political  science  anJ  law.  Yet  another  cchcco.  ru*  for varJ 
training  W r social  admin! strath  r,  as  the  mean  ft  r ra.c;:./  dvik,"  b.tao, 

' .a  rie’.y,  In  making  "la's  prcposa.l  the  c ■ has  rr.^cod  irg.-’M  •/ i \ Inert 

1 rduL-rrat  ional  Jonfcrcn''’*'  of  Ministers'  hespenr- ib Le  for  ‘>cial 
Gtatcrvnt::  prer  a red  by  Governments  dinloyrda . ( f’/'ff :?  15/7),  ; ri7, 
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training  in  three  schools,  namely  those  of  social  work  business  administration 
•ir.d  commerce;  the  students  would  be  enrolled  in  any  c ne.  of  these  schools 
according  tc  major  professional  interests.  It  stresses  that  in  outlining  i*s 
proposals  the  school  has  made  a case  for  such  training:  in  view  of  the  close 

interrelation  of  the.  social  services  with  other  major's  err  ire.  systems  r f the  mcdei 
urban  industrial  cuuaunity,  it  is  essential  chat  the  interactions  and 
interconnections  of  these  various  human  services  should  be  studied;  and 
practitioners  oi  administration  in  all  of  them  need  tc  be  prepared  to  work  with 
full  knowledge,  and  understanding  of  the  interrelated  services*  particularly  those 
cf  health,  welfare  and  education.  The  values  cf  interdisciplinary  training  and 
comparative  research  are  particularly  notable  in  this  connexion,  icr  example, 
among  the  most  pressing  needs  of  staff  in  all  of  the  human  services  are  a sound 
grasp  of  the  character  and  problems  of  a modern  urban  society,  social  and 
inter group  tensions,  and  the  need  to  provide  for  citizen  participation  in  the 
operation  of  service  delivery  systems;  there  must  also  be  study  and  development 
of  effective  methods  to  ensure  the  interdependence,  and  interrelation  of  services 
in  the  complex  modern  urban  society. 

Our  special  correspondent  from  the  United  States  observes  that 
interdisciplinary  emphasis  in  service,  teaching,  and  research  is  teccming  a 
universal  feature  in  all  practice  cf  social  work,  where  earlier  collaboration- 
with  other  disciplines  was  only  characteristic,  of  such  social  work  activities 
as  in  the  fields  cf  health,  mental  health,  public,  education  and  correction.  In 
developing  the  base  of  knowledge  cf  social  work,  an  earlier  sense  of  isolation 
from  the  social,  behavioural  and  biological  sciences  is  gradually  giving  way 
to  utilization  of  theories  and  concepts  from  many  fields. 

In  education,  these  trends  are  beginning  tc  be  reflected  in  the  greater  use 
of  teaching  staff  from  various  academic  and  professional  disciplines,  in  the 
participation  of  schools  of  social  work  in  joint  teaching  and  research  projects 
togetr.er  with  ether  professional  schools  and  university  departments,  in  greater 
availability  cf  elective,  course  for  social  work  students  in  other  departments, 
in  the  use  rf  social  work  courses  as  electives  fer  students  from  other  departments 
and  in  shared  field  experiences  for  students  of  social  work  and  of  other 
disciplines.  These  developments,  which  are  a result  of  the  increased  complexity 
in  human  affairs  and  of  the  rapid  development  .,f  new  knowledge  will, 
u nOjues ic nab  ly , ec nt i nue. . 


Training  for  new  roles 

A review  cf  the  chan.ee  reported  primarily  in  toe.  curriculum  of  schorls  rf 
C'-'-Lal  work  and  cf  oth-r  train  in;  institute  r.s  for  social  welfare  functions 
reveals  the  fc.  1.1c win,,  main  characteristics:  (a;  ihe  emergen* ■-  cf  r.ew  areas  cf 

content  reflecting  a movement  away  from  the  traditional  fields  ■ f social  work 
prU'U.i/*'-';  (b)  the  introduction  of  knowledge  or  ncerning  social  welfare  yr.d  social 
work  inU  the  -urri.-uia,  cf  other  disciplines;  -V;  th-  trend,  towards  ;urrirnlum 
(■{'  life,  rule!  cothodc;  (u)  --nrr  ionium  ot  jecuvos  that  go  beyond  the  ren.elial  ana 
V:.e  pi^Venti.-:  1 £-')  ^ lie  5l,y  Icemen t < i*  several  disciplines  ai.i  tv-uioiv  r* 

V/eh  jn*  rt  *.nf;util-r  wi-'h  ct-la]  wrrh,  in  fbc:  i.f'Hr.in ; c pers*  nnol  for  .■<  ;ie  1 
v.-lfare  i! s vu: : ’js  l.o  U'e  r f'  c«  ■{'*.:  in  revert  bon  u.r  “I  e improvement  n f 

:r  r-utl,  ns. 
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The  rapid  rate  of  social  change,  the  trend  towards  industrialization,  the 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  population,  the  rate  of  migration  to  the  cities 
•-r.o  itner  related  factors  have  affected  both  the  developed  and  the  developing 
"<  nir.ries.  to  an  extent  that  has  brought  intense  soul  searching  to  many  of  the 
'■visaing  institutions,  not  excluding  that  of  social  welfare  and  the  training  of 
: *-  v:t  nnel  for  the  development  of  human  resources. 

Vjeds  in  social  policy  and  planning  (including  social  welfare  planning), 
sj  c:ial  administration  for  social  development  and  legislation  for  social  reform 
ar>~  being  urgently  met,  in  order  to  ensure  the  provision  of  better  social  welfare 
sr r rices,  and  to  bring  about  a fundamental  change  in  the  relationship  of  social 
w-Jfare  to  national  development. 

uChocls  ha  weloped  special  courses  to  cover  rural  and  urban  social 
xrcliems.  These  are  efforts  designed  to  give  a comprehensive  understanding  of 
-ho.  problems  that  beset  our  modern  urban  and  rural  areas.  As  in  the  case  of 
st  ,ial  policy  and  planning,  these  are  all  indications  of  the  desire  to  reach  as 
widr-  a population  as  possible  and  to  make  a decisive  impact  on  the  welfare  of 
the  population. 

In  some  of  the  developing  countries,  national-wide  approaches  to  family 
planning,  youth  welfare,  child  welfare,  and  special  programmes  for  improving  the 
welfare  of  women  have  led  to  considerable  changes  of  the  curriculum.  It  is  to 
cc  noted  that  these  are  crucial  areas  for  social  change  in  countries  struggling 
to  maintain  adequate  standards  of  living.  Involvement  in  any  of  these  areas 
inevitably  leads  to  close  association  with  several  other  sectors  of  development 
■ini:  either  conflict  or  co-operation  with  many  existing  institutions. 

labour  welfare  or  social  work  in  industry  is  connected  with  several  key 
institutions  in  urban  areas,  as  well  as  some  in  rural  areas  from  which  many 
workers  migrate.  Training  for  labour  welfare  has  necessitated  the  collaboration 
with  a number  of  other  sectors  affecting  the  lives  of  the  industrial  working 
population.  In  Europe  the  welfare  of  workers  has  assumed  a similar  significance 
fur  schools  of  social  work  as  a result  of  labour  migration  into  the  capitals 
and  large,  cities. 

Housing  and  community  resettlement  have  assumed  great  importance  as 
programmes  of  welfare  necessitating  an  intersectoral  approach  for  the  solution 
< f related  problems.  Aether  housing  is  meant  for  those  in  need  of  homes  as  a 
result  of  the  increase  of  population,  or  for  the  dispossessed  following  political 
a '.--avals  or  natural  disasters,  or  whether  it  is  a matter  of  new  schemes  of 
>nd  development,  such  projects  are  usually  on  a large  scale  and  demand  the 
a rive  concern  of  all  sectors  of  development. 

Schools  which  have  tried  to  provide  training  for  these  new  roles  in  social 
w-lfare  have  re-'.,  compelled  to  make  fundamental  changes  in  their  approach  to 
r : ■■urnioul.um  problems  so  that  social  welfare  service  might  make  a meaningful 
-f  r 4 rl  LuMon  tr  national  development. 

.,‘hen  training  personnel  for  other  disciplines  and  professions  in  the  skills 
. o the -is  of  social  welfare,  schools  of  social  work  have  had  to  collaborate 
.■rs-Ly  with  these  disciplines  and  professions.  Social  work  is  part  of  the 
V'  ir.ing  of  lectors,  heme,  economists,  priests,  lawyers,  nurses,  teachers,  town 
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planners,  public  health  workers,  and  even  of  army  personnel,  in  rc  :'n  whe. 
developed  and  the  developing  countries.  I\Te  are  thus  witnessing  nr,  ihe  <,nc  <1. 
the  growing  involvement  of  social  work  educators  in  the  preparation  of  :arri-hv( 
for  training  in  other  professions  and  vice  versa,  and,  on  the  ether,  the  r-;u‘. m.-. 
of  the  other  professions  with  relevant  knowledge  of  social  welfare  rr  sr«*i?i]  *• 
skills.  Both  these  trends  help  to  promote  professional  and  interdisciplinary 
collaboration  which  is  essential  to  the  task  of  national  development. 

Courses  in  methodology  have  been  taught,  in  which  the  three  methods  x f 
social  work  practice,  usually  taught  separately  in  the  schools,  were  comtir.vi. 

In  most  oases,  they  have  been  termed  courses  in  basic  methods,  in  ir.temrar^u 
methods,  or  in  generic  methods.  This  integration  has  been  achieved,  apparent!/, , 
more  in  the  classroom  or  in  the  theoretical  teaching,  than  in  the  field.  :!.e 
reason  is  that  agencies  usually  render  services  in  the  community  as  casework, 
group  work  or  community  organization,  unless  a comprehensive  approach  and 
integrated  measures  are  indicated  when,  for  example,  an  agency  is  involved  in 
community  development,  social  policy  and  planning,  cr  in  a project  of  devejrrme:. 
in  which  the  agency  has  a strategic  role  to  play.  The  application  of  the 
integrated  methods  has  therefore  been  confined  to  experimental  cases  cr  to  cases 
involving  basic  reforms  in  society  or  comprehensive  services,  such  as  the 
programmes  dealing  with  poverty  in  the  United  States. 

Even  in  the  developing  countries  pockets  of  development  in  the  urban  areas 
have  produced  situations  not  different  from  that  which  the  conventionally 
structured  agencies  of  the  developed  countries  face.  In  the  case  of  these  urtan 
pockets,  most  of  the  urban  agencies  have  not  provided  scope  for  the  practice 
of  integrated  methods.  However,  in  programmes  for  the  development  of  urban 
communities  and  most  parts  of  the  rural  areas  where  the  majority  of  people  live, 
there  have  been  opportunities  to  attempt  a generic  or  integrated  approach  tc 
social  problems.  In  the  case  of  the  latter,  it  has  been  easier  to  attempt,  at, 
integrated  approach  in  the  field  than  to  develop  such  methods  in  the  classroom 
due  to  the  pressure  of  developmental  programmes  in  the  field  and  the  slowness 
of  theory  teachers  to  evolve  curriculum  concepts  in  keeping  with  the  field 
demands  of  the  developing  regions. 

In  most  of  the  developing  countries  the  integration  of  methods  has  been 
largely  left  to  the  student  in  the  classroom,  while  opportunities  for  practice 
are  provided  in  the  field.  The  courses  are  taught  separately,  tut  all  three 
methods  are  included  in  the  curriculum  with  opportunities  for  integration  during 
seminars,  when  problems  emerging  from  field  experience  are  presented  and 
discussed,  occasionally  with  the  participation  of  field  instructors  and 
classroom  faculty.  Mere  recently,  however,  the  teaching  of  the  three  met hr Ik 
separately,  while  still  continuing,  is  increasingly  being  replaced  for  all  the 
students  by  a course  in  integrated  methods,  a trend  wtrch  is  now  increasingly 
adopted  in  the  developed  countries. 

Another  indication  of  the  merging  of  methods  has  been  the  tendon  *y  ■ c v .■ 
less  emphasis  on  specialization  as  reported  in  the.  Netherlands  and  ir:  the  . 
Kingdom  (England).  Specialization  in  child  welfare  or  in  medical  soviaj  work 
has,  most  often,  meant  case  work  or  sometimes  group  work.  The  trend  away  t'r n; 
specialization  has  brought  on  a tendency  to  acquire  skills  for  social  a. -'hr  , 
for  reform  and  social  change,  for  the  promotion  of  social  development  an«,  f«  r 
dealing  with  more  fundamental  problems  of  society.  For  sucu  tasks  thcr^  i at:  : 
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i'j:v  t u *t-  irJivMuaJ  approach,  to  persons  in  need.  Similarly,  in  the, 

I'nitM  ,'fv.es,  ■•<ur:w  in  comprehensive  methods,  urban  social  work  and  polyvalent 
upp1' vhcs  hav  no  ‘t-  :=s  j ’ o led  4 departure  from  the  single  methods  and  th*-5  adoption 
{ f aii  int'Vra4 -d  r»  u,;\  to  prcblerr.  Kelvin//. 

In  sure  cases,  t.hes^  ‘hanges  in  the  curriculum  were  made  to  prevent  the 
: Varment  at  ion  f f the  profession  into  different  methodological  orientations. 

In  a>.r  st  all  -ages  the  drive  has  been  tn  provide  comprehensive  skills  to  social, 
wok  urn  whi  wcuM  thus  address  themselves  to  social  problems  and  to  the  needs 
r i"  a situation  inn tea  I c±  being  limited  in  their  response  to  needs,  conditioned 
as  *1  are  Vy  a training  in  the  traditional  methods.  It  was  recognized  that 
inteivcniion  was  necessary  not  only  at  the  local  level  but  also  at  the  regional 
f r national  where  fundamental  changes  had  to  be  made  if  a more  meaningful  service 
was  t«>  b*  provided,  •“urriculurn  changes  reflected  the  need  to  extend  social 
welfare  frr  the  whole  urban  and  rural  population,  taking  into  consideration  the 
indigenous  needs  rf  a variety  of  population  groups.  Finally,  a better  use  of 
time  and  resources  demanded  basic  changes  in  particular  in  courses  on  methods. 

The  trend  awards  the  integrated  methods  curriculum  has  led  to  the 
recognition  of  the.  broader  goals  of  social  welfare.  Like  every  other  sector  of 
development,  social  welfare  has  been  called  upon  to  contribute  to  the 
implementation  of  national  goals.  Schools  of  social  work  have  been  drawn  into 
this  effort  with  the  mission  cf  evolving  appropriate  strategies  for  this  snd. 

The  most  common  and  at  the  same  time  the  least  positively  oriented  activity 
has  been  perhaps  the  attempt  to  cope,  with  the  ill  effects  of  economic  development, 
i/uite  often,  industrialization  and  migration  from  the  rural  to  the  urban  areas 
has  teen  accompanied  by  this  organization  of  the  family  or  by  personal  or 
community  maladjustments  which  have  nullified  efforts  at  economic  development, 
bhile  in  the  past  the  role  of  social  welfare  had  been  to  deal  with  the  results 
of  such  ill  effects,  its  current  role,  is  not  only  to  prevent  their  occurence, 
but  also  tc  promote  conditions  which  will  safeguard  and  maximize  the  desirable 
consequences  of  development  and  reduce  the  chances  of  the  undesirable. 

It  is  thus  possible,  to  distinguish  two  major  roles  for  social  welfare.: 

(a)  it  contributes  to  the  integration  of  the  social  and  economic  factors  of 
development  and  (b)  it  concerns  itself  with  the  social  aspects  of  development. 
Changes  in  the  curriculum  have  been  designed  to  prepare  personnel  in  the  task  of 
improving  the  social  functioning  cf  urban  and  rural  populations  through  popular 
participation,  community  education  and  preparation  for  work  roles.  The  general 
aim  has  been  to  make  social  welfare  an  instrument  for  initiating  change,  as  in  the 
basic  reform  of  institutions  or  in  the  development  of  new  ones,  rather  than  to 
confine  efforts  merely  to  accepting  change  imposed  by  authorities  with  whom 
the  people  have  had  little  contact.  In  response,  to  the  needs  of  the.  population 
as  a whole  and  to  the  needs  of  national  development,  there,  has  been  a search  for  a 
me  le  L cf  intervention  beyond  the  remedial  and  the  preventive  level. 


The  basic  ucr.tent  of  such  curriculum  changes  has  been  concerned  with  the 
acquisition  if  mere  knowledge  and  with  the  development  cf  appropriate  skills  with 


a view  H, 
att  i/wh-s 
tuidur-y  t 
countries , 


1 ringing  alcut  change  in  society,  in  its  institutions,  and  in  the 
if  the  people.  This  has,  tc  a large  extent  been  reflected  in  the 


f schorls  rf  social  work,  in  Lcth  the  developed  and  the  leve Itjinr 
tc  u Imin  istrative  integration  with  schools  rf  •errmunity  ■Jevel/  pmei. 
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or  curricular  integration  between  the  two,  or  to  make  other  attempts  at 
integrating  components  of  social  development.  In  the  developed  countries,  similar 
co-operation  has  also  taken  place  between  social  work  and  other  disciplines. 

The  changes  in  curriculum  content  or  restructuring  of  curriculum  for  the 
training  of  personnel  for  social  welfare  are  no  doubt  indications  of  the 
inadequacy  of  existing  patterns  of  training.  All  the  attempts  referred  to  so 
far  have  been  expressions  of  the  need  to  integrate  the  social  with  the  economic 
aspects  of  development.  In  developing  countries  the  schools  of  social  work  in 
particular,  have  begun  to  recognize  the  implications  of  having  to  cope  with 
development  in  a context  where  most  people  do  not  have  the  basic  means  for 
adequate  economic  and  social  functioning.  And  yet,  the  methods  of  social  work 
practice  have  been  borrowed  from  a context  where  for  a long  time  e minority  has 
been  the  focus  of  welfare  programmes. 

The  challenge  has  really  been  to  find  a model  that  will  go  beyond  the 
remedial  and  even  the  specifically  preventive  and  to  come  out  with  a broader  and 
more  positive  kind  of  intervention  that  will  embrace  the  majority  of  the 
population  in  the  developing  countries.  It  is  necessary  not  only  that  they  be 
relieved  of  immediate  needs  and  stresses  but  also  that  their  standard  of  living 
be  raised  to  such  a level  that  will  permit  them  to  participate  in,  and  contribute 
to  national  development. 

Such  attempts  were  made  to  some  extent  by  schools  of  social  work  that  had 
not  accepted  the  western  experience  of  the  conventional  social  work  methods, 
without  discussion-  Sheer  necessity  had  compelled  some  schools  to  address 
themselves  to  the  needs  of  the  majority  of  the  population,  or  at  least  to  sc 
members  of  this  majority.  Thus,  in  the  countries  of  Africa,  Asia  and  Latin 
America  we  find  some  examples  where  the  schools  have  been  concentrating  on 
providing  their  students  with  experience  in  promoting  the  improvement  of  whole 
communities  who  needed,  not  only  to  be  rescued  from  poverty,  but  also  to  be 
helped  to  develop  their  own  resources  for  continued  development.  In  fact  they 
were  promoting  programmes  of  community  development  and  social  change  beyond  the 
welfare  of  any  one  community  as  working  at  the  local  level  demonstrated  the 
need  for  change  at  the  regional  and  national  level.  On  the  other  hand,  schools 
definitely  committed  to  community  development  or  holding  courses  which  had  adopted 
a community  development  methodology,  were  also  evolving  a method  of  response 
to  multiple  needs  for  whole  communities.  Where  this  took  place  in  a training 
institution  committed  to  community  development,  a more  complex  educational 
challenge,  emerged.  The  social  work  methods  were  re-adapted,  or  new  procedures 
of  intervention  were  evolved  with  or  without  reference  to  experiences  of  social 
work . 


In  reality,  both  were  searching  for  a methodology  with  a more  comprehensive 
approach  to  social  welfare  in  the  context  of  national  development  needs  and 
goals.  In  some  cases  the  educational  problems  at  least  came  nearer  to  solution 
through  the  integration  of  courses  of  social  work  with  community  development, 
or  through  the  integration  of  a school  or  institute  of  social  work  with  a school 
of  community  development.  In  some,  cases  they  became  aware  of  the  complementary 
role,  of  both  and  they  acted  in  close  relation  with  each  other,  though  remaining 
eer»Hr?h“  training  pio.traimes  c.r  institutions. 
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Aw*:uv  < f this  necessity  cf  providing  a training  to  enable  personnel  to  tackle 
«:<  -nip lux  pritlems  of  community  or  society,  schools  were  inevitably  led  to  a 
critical  eva3.ua tic n cf  the  limitations  of  conventional  training.  It  is  true  that 
the  jcncopts  of  social  work  were  derived  from  other  social  sciences,  mainly 
psychology  ana  sociology,  from  medicine  and,  to  some  extent,  frcm  economics 
and  political  science..  In  reality,  however,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  use 
these  sciences  in  specific  methods  of  social  work  confined  to  narrow  areas  of 
service  provided  by  social  welfare  agencies.  In  the  developed  countries,  such 
practice,  confined  to  well  defined  treatment  oriented  areas  of  casework  or  group 
work,  has  not  encouraged  a further  growth  in  the  use  and  development  of 
knowledge  and  skills  from  otner  disciplines  and  professions.  This  has  not  been 
so  in  certain  endemic  areas  where  there  has  been  concern  about  the  complexity 
of  urban  problems  or  the  breakdown  of  institutional  life  in  rural  areas.  But 
the  reality  of  developmental  social  welfare  has  proved  the  inadequacy  of  the 
kind  of  integration  of  the  curriculum  generally  adopted  in  the  western  systems 
and  schools  in  the  developing  countries.  Social  welfare  personnel  in  the 
developing  and,  to.  some  extent,  in  the  developed  countries  have  had  to  (i)  work 
with  pers  nnel  from  other  sectors  and  disciplines,  either  as  part  of  a given 
plan,  or  as  a result  of  an  action  planned  to  meet  the  growing  and  complex  needs 
of  society,  and  (ii)  identify  related  problems  and  decide  which  content  or 
programme  sector  should  be  stressed  in  a strategy  for  social  development.  The 
result  has  teen  a search  for  the  most  economic  and  effective  type  of  intervention. 

Training  schools  for  community  development  have  taken  for  granted  that  their 
task  must-  be  interdisciplinary  from  the  very  beginning  and  have  tried  to  respond 
to  the  need  for  curriculum  development  and  for  practice  in  the  same  way  as  the 
schools  of  social  work.  However,  in  institutions  which  were  not  aware  of,  or 
re;lfc!.r,fcd  the.  social  work  methodology,  there  has  been  much  search  for  a conceptual 
scheme  relevant  to  the  practice  of  developmental  social  welfare.  Where  there 
has  been  an  appreciation  of  social  work,  of  its  advantages,  its  strengths  and 
its  weaknesses,  there  has  also  been  a struggle  to  adapt  the  known  methodology 
to  interdisciplinary  needs.  The  results  have  not  yet  been  assessed  adequately 
enough  to  learn  from  the  wide  spectrum  of  curriculum  experiments,  ranging  from 
the  rejection  of  known  methodology  to  the  too  eager  adaptation  of  existing 
methodology. 


Interdisciplinary  training  may  have  the  following  objectives: 

' i)  A comprehensive  understanding  of  interrelated  aspects  of  social 

in-Mciu  an  i ne^kr. 

ii)  The  diagnosis  of  a need  situation  and  identification  of  what  is  more 
•lr  ;-v Ly  social  end  its  relationship  to  ether  net  is. 

<iii)  The-  development  of  a strategy  that  is  appropriate  in  terms  of 
h ycluiront  '•I  vcx*\e  1 welfare;  this  may  be  a social  welfare  strategy  ner  ::e;  a 
'■'ckal  ut.-Vi  strawy  in  combination  with  ethers;  a non- social  welfare  strategy. 
rJl*  irately-  nil  .krnte -ies  are  meant  to  secure  socio-economic  objectives; 

rj\r.  i^y.  r w rtrr:  te -y , there  will  he  implications  for  a particular  kind 
..  g :;ry^:kL  - f IfTr-  role  or  approach. 

, ■ v ) ■ v-f  •[/.  ration  with  ether  sectors  of  lo v^lopment  and  rht  use  of 

t • • rli;  liru-ry  mh  wLil.ce  and  skills  'nvrlving  a team  approach  Lr.  collaboration 
..  ’ ’ m r<-r  process  ions . 
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There  are  uwo  problems  here  that  concern  educators  enrag  -d  in  M-uinii-' 
personnel  Ter  developmental  social  welfare.:  (i)  planning  of  the  ,’uivioiuum 

fV’.r  interdisciplinary  lunctioning;  (ii ) development  of  a rr.cdel  ».f  \r*.*v\ or-r  i*  n 
for  interdisciplinary  functioning. 

It  appears  that  there  have  been  several  successful  attempts  in  the 
interdisciplinary  training  of  teachers  and  social  workers,  and  r r sociaj 
and  health  personnel.  But  these  have  been  made  with  reference  to  speriric 
problems  confined  to  well  defined  sectors  of  development.  Further,  t}K-y  iw 
not  comprised  the  whole  range  of  needs  encountered  in  social  change  or  common i ty 
development  programmes  and  which  call  for  the  involvement  of  several  sectors 
of  service  besides  health  and  education,  in  association  with  social  we!  Oar4;, 

What  is  more,  such  training  has  noo  produced,  so  far,  a satisfactory  mM*-3  i,f:  r 
community  intervention. 

Interdisciplinary  training  is  probably  carried  out  in  several  e<ur  tries 
more  than  is  apparent.  However,  it  appears  that  it  is  still  in  the  experimental 
phase  and  satisfactory  solutions  have  yet  to  be.  found  for  interdisciplinary 
functioning.  It  is  likely  that  at  the  time  of  writing  this  report  and  by  the 
time  it  is  published,  significant  progress  may  have,  been  made  in  this  direct i ui. 

The  following  patterns  of  development  have  been  noted  with  reference  to 
interdisciplinary  training:  (i)  training  the  different  professions  together 

as,  for  example,  social  workers  with  home  economists,  agriculturalists  and 
nurses  in  community  work;  social  workers  with  sociologists,  anthropologists, 
psychologists,  economists,  lawyers,  and  physicians;  or  social  workers  with  one 
of  the  following:  nurses,  lawyers,  teachers,  education  personnel  for  family 

life  and  doctors.  It  must  be  mentioned  that  such  training  has  been  confined  to 
short  periods  of  time  except  in  the  case  of  social  workers  being  educated  with 
teachers  and  nurses,  where  the  period  was  extended;  (ii)  introducing  an 
interdisciplinary  content  into  the  curriculum  of  social  work  by  bringing  in 
representatives  of  the  different  disciplines  or  sectors  of  development.  This, 
has  been  ty  far  the  most  prevailing  pattern. 

At  the  same  time  with  such  teaching  in  the  classroom  and  in  the  field,  a etna 
interventions  at  the  community  level  have  also  been  attempted  by  teams  of’ 
workers  representing  different  disciplines.  Such  team  work  has  helped  the 
community  to  react  as  a social  unit  and  to  provide  a basis  for  integrated 
intervention.  These  approaches  are  confined  to  a few  countries  In  the  developing 
world.  They  are  regarded  as  experimentations  or  special  strategics  for 
development  in  several  countries  cf  Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  America.  The  impact 
of  urban  and  rural  problems  has  given  rise,  to  eemparalle  events  in  the  develops] 
countries  also. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  these  curriculum  changes  are  sign!  i'i' cud 
because:  (i)  they  indicate  an  awareness  of  the  need  for  the  integration  of 

social  welfare  with  national  development  efforts;  (fi)  there  Is  a necessity  for 
social  work  to  integrate  its  knowledge,  and  skills  with  the  different  dis'ipihv- ;• 
and  professions  relevant  to  all  the  sectors  of  national  deyelr  pmonl;  'til)  they; 
provoke  search  for  satisfactory  models  of  intervention  inulvinr  an 
interdisciplinary  approach  by  teams  of  different  pro  fossil  ns  tor  ’.ho  r'-n]  I.  ■■  i % 
cf  the  social  welfare  objectives  of  programmer:  for  national  development: 

(iv)  training  for  such  intervention  may  nc.  Unger  be  considered  as  \ nr  m rely  cf 
schools  of  social  work,  though  their  special  contribution  should  be  re  :r 
f,v)  these,  developments  have  implications  also  for  the  length  of  training  , t,cj 
prerequisites,  the  organization  of  teaching  resources  and  the  Levels  of  ■ rai nJi.r. 
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IV.  CONCLUDING  OBSERVATIONS 


A variety  of  new. approaches  (in  the  context  of  our  definition  given  in  the 
Introduction;  in  meeting  manpower  needs  for  social  ”elfare,  has  teen  levie.  ed  in 
chapters  I,  II  and  III.  This  chapter  deals  with  their  significance  and  offers 
some  concluding  observations  based  on  the  findings  and  supported  by  recent 
literature  and  reports  in  the  field  of  social  welfare.  1/ 


Manpower  policies  for  social  welfare 


There  is  not  enough  evidence  in  any  one  country  for  the  existence  of  a 
comprehensive  manpower  policy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  need  for  such  a policy  a* 
part  of  a national  development  plan  has  been  felt  and  expressed  in  varying  degree* 
by  both  developing  and  developed  countries,  in  their  efforts  to  formulate  policies 
and  project  manpower  needs  in  assessing  the  nature  of  social  welfare  function*  to' 
provide  a basis  for  manpower  planning  in  building  instruments  for  the  study  and 
p anning  of  manpower  and  finally  various  supportive  measures  to  facilitate  the 


growth  and  expansion  of  manpo^e 
manpower 


development  and  utilization  fo  serial  welfare 


The  combination  of  all  these  different  efforts  would  indicate  a movement 
towards  a comprehensive  manpower  policy  for  social  weliare.  However,  each  of 
these  separately  has  its  own  contribution  to  make  to  the  development  of  ar  over-all 

wC1+14.rlfai’e  manP°wer_Pollcy-  Here  it  may  be  appropriate  to  say  a few  words 
about  the  nature  of  social  welfare. 


Developmental  social  welfare 


In  mobilizing  a country's  resources  for  development,  there  is  greater 
acknowledgement  of  the  most  important  factor  of  all  - people  - who  are  both  the  end 
and  the  means  of  development.  It  is  evident  from  the  study  of  relevant  literature 


development  but  also  cs  the  goal  of  development  itself, 
consistent  p&ttern  in  the  expression  of  such,  a belief,  c 


Ho*  'e  ye  • 


V c re  ic 


Fing  to  many  difficulties 


1/ 


IC 


EGA,  "Report  of  consultant  team  for  the  study  of  schools  of  social  work  in 
Africa  , (E/CN. l4/oV/bA/3/Add.i,  1964),  "Report  of  the  seminar  cn  the 
relationship  of  social  work  education  to  developmental  needs  and  protl.m  in 
the  ECAFE  region"  (E/OT.U/sD/MP/L.2),  "Report  of  the  first  national  workshop 
on  social  work  education'  (Manila,  Social  Welfare  Board,  1&7),  Virginia  a.  WolJ 
Functions  of  contemporary  social  work  in  Latin  merica",  paper  presented  at. 
the  Seminar  of  Latin  American  Schools  of  Social  Work  held  in  Venezuela,  I'/.H, 
Virginia  A.  Paraiso,  "Social  service  in  Latin  America:  its  functions  and 
relationships  to  development",  Economic  Bulletin  for  Latin  merica.  vo] . IX 
No.  1 (Unitc-d  Nations  publication,  Sales  No. : 66. II. G. 7),  Mitchell  I.  Ginsberg, 
Changing  Values  in  Social  work  (New  York,  Council  for  Social  Work  education, 

9-  ) Transcript  No.  69-340-26,  Trends  in  social  work  education  in  .,sia", 

Indian  Journal  of  Social  Work,  vol.  28,  No.  1 (April  1967). 
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It  may  be-  claimed  that  the  role  of  social  welfare  in  the  context  of  national 
development  is  supported  on  the  whole  by  the  trends  and  innovations  reported 
particularly  in  chapters  I and  III.  However,  the  reason  for  the  only  partial 
support  for  social  welfare  in  all  its  developmental  implications  may  be  found 
simply  in  the  lack  of  employment  opportunities  and  in  the  limited  resources 
available  for  social  welfare.  There  is  a variety  of  proportionate  investments  in 
the  remediai  and  preventive  aspects  of  social  welfare,  depending  on  the  resources 
available,  on  the  value  attached  to  a national  commitment  on  social  welfare 
and  on  social  and  professional  leadership. 


In  the  light  of  the  attempted  definition  of  social  welfare  in  the 
developmental  context  in  chapter  I and  of  the  findings  under  review,  the  following 
additional  observation.-  may  be  made  about  the  characteristics  of  social  welfare 
in  order  to  understand  its  importance  for  the  development  of  a manpower  policy/ 


It  would  appear  that  the  findings  on  curriculum  outlined  in  chapter  III  oOint 
more-  definitely  than  anything  else  to  the  trend  towards  developmental  social  1 
welfare.  Further  to  the  observations  made  in  the  Introduction,  developmental  social 
welfare  may  seem  to  have  the  following  characteristics:  (a)  it  is  positive  in 

its  objectives;  (b)  it  is  comprehensive  and  related  to  all  sectors  of  need; 

( c ) it  covers  all  relevant  sections  of  the  population;  (d)  it  meets  the  needs 
of  the  target  population  and  develops  their  potentials;  this  contributes  to  the 
improvement  of  the  social  functioning  of  the  population  as  a whole,  and,  consequently 
to  the  realization  of  developmental  goals  on  a national  scale. 

Developmental  social  welfare  generally  consists  of  the  following  tasks: 

f|  ^latJnS  Iht  s°,ciaI.{,“nctl0Ri'^  of  tbe  u population  to  national  development; 
P*  co-ordinating  the  different  sectoral  services  or  disciplines  whicn  contribute 
to  social  functioning;  (c)  guiding  the  actions  of  the  population  so  that  they  may 
contribute  to  the  improvement  of  the  community;  (d)  creating  or  modifying 
institutional  processes  for  change  conducive  to  national  development  and 
eliminating  those  which  are  detrimental  to  it* 


Specific  forms  of  developmental  social  welfare  activities  are  for  example: 
the  development  of  leaders  and  of  institutions  of  social  change  for  the 
improvement  of  community  life  and  of  social  functioning;  providing  services  and 
strengthening  existing  institutional  processes,  if  not  creating  new  ones,  not 
only  in  order  to  cepe  with  the  disadvantages  of  urbanization  and  to  prevent 
dysfunctions  but  also,  to  develop  positive  urbanization  processes  in  the  wake  of 
or  as  alternatives  to,  migration.  Land  reform  may  be  regarded  as  an  agricultural 
or  economic  measure,  fut  it  may  become,  an  object  of  developmental  social  welfare 
in  that  people  arc  brought  together  and  called  upon  to  adopt  a dif/ln  -r.  - potter  nj 
land  use  anu . ownership,  and.  consequently,  better  or  different  social  relations' 
and  ?;i.-  Us  Lng  must  be  *vol  ed  in  the  management  of  land  and  in  the  -r.a,c-  Q-  I- 
produce,  -uch  tasks,  however,  may  involve  a variety  of  disciplines  and  professions 
ar.d  mak  it  necessary  for  developmental  social  welfare  to  be  intersectoral  in  its 
planning  and  execution. 
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Since  manpower  policies  for  social  welfare  are  a part  of  social  welfare 
nLunnin,;,  it  :;:ay  be  useful  to  mention  here  that  planning  for  developmental  n.  cial 
welfare  crull  be  done  with  one  of  the  following  approaches:  (a)  an  analysis  of  the 

uaticnnl  ccminity  system  with  the  emphasis  on  planning  social  welfare  for  national 
;t-velop>:.ent,  (b)  an  analysis  of  selected  social  problems  or  needs  identified  as 
presenting  iy  far  the  greatest  barriers  to  development  with  an  emphasis  on 
relucted  strategics  for  social  welfare  in  the  context  of  national  development, 

,-i  analysis  of  existing  social  welfare  programmes  and  emphasis  on  making  such 
programmes  more  developmental  in  scope  and  impact;  planning  for  future  programmes, 
according  to  available  resources,  in  order  to  contribute  to  national  development 

t 2 3 • 


The  new  appr. aches  to  social  welfare  training  reviewed  and  discussed  in  this 
survey  may  ce  con- ■ ared  as  a reflection  of  the  emerging  trends  in  the 
implementation  of  social  welfare.  It  must  be  emphasized,  however,  that  while  such 
trends  are  apparent,  they  do  not  necessarily  represent  the  commencement  of  a 
completely  new  era  for  social  welfare.  The  present  developments  are,  no  doubt,  a 
continuation  in  the  evolution  of  social  welfare,  in  response  to  new  situations. 
Ihere  will  ee  continued  investments  in  the  preventive  and  the  remedial,  to  which 
the  developmental  approach  may  gradually  be  applied,  as  more  personnel  and 
resources  become  available  and  as  the  attitudes  of  the  professions  evolve  and  they 
attempt  to  ccme  nearer  to  the  realization  of  the  socioeconomic  goals  of  national 
development. 


Prerequisites  for  a manpower  policy  for  social  welfare 

The  data  presented  in  chapter  I may  be  considered  as  illustrations  of  various 
aspects  of  a manpower  policy  for  social  welfare  which  have  also  featured  in  current 
literature.  2/  cn  the  subject.  Assuming  that  there  already  is  a general  policy  for 
social  welfare  with  defined  objectives  and  strategies  for  implementation,  seme  of 
the  important  prerequisites  for  a manpower  policy  may  be  identified  as: 

( i)  existence  of  a general  manpower  policy;  (ii)  assessment  of  the  social  welfare 
system'  (iii)  acceptance,  of  social  work  as  a profession;  and  (iv)  existence  of 
supportive  interrelated  activities  essential  to  a manpower  system.  A short 
elaboration  of  each  of  these  four  points  seems  appropriate. 

(i)  Existence  of  a general  manpower  policy.  A manpower  policy  for  social 
welfare  can  only  exist  in  the  context  of  a wider  policy  for  the  utilization  of  ^ 
a nation's  manpower.  In  many  developed  countries  such  a policy  is  implied  in  the 
allocations  for  the  different  sectors.  The  politically  and  industrially  older 
nations  nave  developed  such  extremely  complex  bureaucratic  systems  that  their 
programme  allocations  may  have  more  implications  on  the  development  of  a general 
manpower  policy  than  any  over-all  formulation  embracing  all  sectors.  In  a number 
of  developing  countries,  where  the  political  framework  is  still  being  built,  it  may 


7 See  among  others:  Arnulf  M.  Pins,  "Social  work  education  and  social  welfare 

manpower.  The  United  States  Picture",  International  Social  Work,  vol.  IX, 

Ho.  1,  January  1$66,  pp.  6-11.  United  Nations  Expert  Group  on  Manpower  Meeds 
in  the  Social  Welfare  Field  and  Implications  for  Training  Programmes 
(Eenmark),  1S&9,  (S0A/ESEP/1S&9/2) . Werner  Boehm,  "Manpower  planning  in 
social  welfare".  Journal  of  Social  Work  Education, (New  York  1970),  PP*  11-20. 
"Meeting  the  Social  Welfare  Manpower  Weeds",  International  Conference  on 
Social  Welfare,  Tokyo  Seminar  Proceedings,  (Bombay),  I967 • 
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V?  c-asior  to  formulate  an  ov^r-all  manpower  policy,  in  eitlk  r cast:  -i 

of  the  nation's  manpower  potentials  muer-  necosc  rily  be  the  cor.u-x t si 
a manpower  policy  for  social  welfare  could  be  further  -.lahjratui. 


•■'.r..  La 
which 


li  i 


(ii)  Assessment  of  the  social  welfare 


u:m. 


i n 1 1 i 


r*. 


— — A manpower  pcLu-y  hi,- 

based  on  the  study  of  the  system  existing,  or  in  th:  course  of  dt  -a  ni 
country.  Jocial  welfare  roles  and  functions  will  have  to  be  analyst  ,i  -wA 
number  and  type  of  personnel  needed  for  the'  various  furc+L'n::  wi .11.  imv 
estimated  in  terms  of  both  present  and  future  needs.  Then-  are  nviny  d.in  ieuJi.I.  r 
involved  in  such  a study  apart  from  the  statistical  computation**  bill  i;.v<  j o vlv.-nn 
as  reported  in  chapter  I A thorough  understanding  of  r-:ciuJ  welfare1:'  lyiw'ir  * 
contribution  towards  development  is  necessary,  particularly  ir.  th  Ligh:  of  .,:ii..ngir  ( 
concepts  and  realiti  c.  though  current  assessments  of  social  weliVm  prii  vliiiv 
or  tasks  may  not  reflect  developmental  functions. 


( i i i ) Acceptance  of  social  work  as  a profession . H- -we vl- r : mi  •'  n 
to  develop  a new  discipline  or  a methodology  tc  implement  the  g aLj 
of  social  welfare-,  this  would  have  tc  be  done  within  the  framework  fy 
cultural  and  socio-economic  system.  TIk.  institution  of  a nr-'  be  scion 
service,  whether  it  is  social  work  or  related  to  if,  must  be  re-L.von 
local  conditions,  while  as  a profession  social  work  has  basic  chara 
which  supersede  time  and  place,  its  techniques  and  fields  tf  appljr-: 
necessarily  be  localized. 


and  oli'C-U 
f vht  local 
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(iv)  existence  of  supportive  interrelated  qctiviti  s tsc-nU&i  i< 
systea.  Defining  social  welfare,  planning  for  it,  rest  arch,  deifvTry  ”"j 
and  training  for  social  welfare  are  four  major  interrelated  &cti\itic 
help  to  shape  a manpower  policy.  There  has  to  be  a definition  oi  c ci? 
and  a plan  for  it  before  manpower  could  be  aseigned  tc  implenu  nr  th.  we 


a iii'-jiW’f. v 

■ o rvi'H. 
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programme.  Research  is  a major  instrument  for  the  analytic  of  seeds  L vx  if  nr. 
and  for  a social  welfare  plan.  The  way  in  which  social  service  dkiiv-r  d or 
should  be  delivered,  will  affect,  the  nature  of  the  plan  f -r  -ncial  wkifatv. 
finally,  the  way  personnel  are  trained  and  made  available  for  manning  th-:  *Ii ■* re 

system  will  determine  how  they  could  be  utilized  Irr  implementing  o manpower  p*  'ijey. 
These  four  interrelated,  supportive,  activities  tug^th^  with  che  •(!.*.  r ruiuiril.  - 
already  outlined  are  vital  for  the  formulation  of  a manpower  policy. 


Manpower  planning  and  implementation 

From  a study  oi  the  data  received  in  rusk-nsc  to  this  survey  ar..-i  jr  ,ii 
review  of  related  literature,  it  would  cum  that,  ideally,  the  plani-ii*  and 
implementation  of  a manpower  policy  for  social  we  Afar?  would  ccruJ:  * ,-u  th- 
following  four  stages: 

(a)  A plan  based  on  an  analysis  of  the  exiting  .-eclal  ’.a  linn  -y^  * . 
for  thu  mobilization  of  training  'eso\  cc-s  u < ' -.r-  r,  ■ f : ^ ;i  ,V  . \ 
various  levels  of  training; 

(b)  Formulation  of  policies  for  allocation  03  Uuii.ing  r,  : onre, 

into  account  the  academic  or  c pi  rational  .Uvelr  unj  d traini:*  . ■ . ^ 

that  should  be  given  priority  in  the  lighl  >A  n:  !\i  ,ud  rk  web  ru*  1.  ; \ r 

a specified  period. 


\c)  !■  emulation  of  uppropriac  recruitment  policies:  an.  ^nsurLr.g 

ex'  admission  co  meet  national  needs.  ?Fer  instance,  ".ore  or  :-:crv  wa:u*!  he-  i 
for  certain  tasks:  more  personnel  lor  certain  local  areas  xcv*=*  t^rs^ixel  tvr 
certain  .levels  or  functions.) 

(d)  Ensuring  through  proper  recruitin^  procedures,  promotion  .uhl  financial 
inducements,  and  satisfactory  w or king  conditions,  that  a .a ,ori V;  i*' net  all  „f 
those  trained,  will  man  the  social  welfare  system. 

(e)  Provision  of  a sound  training  programme  which  comprises:  'i)  theoretical 

learning  inclusive  of  practice;  (ii)  practical  learning  inclusive  of  theory 

(iii)  curriculum  development  in  consonance  with  national  needs*  Mv*  the 
development  of  needed  faculty  and  other  related  personnel  essential  for  lixarnin  . 


Structural  arrangements  for  training 


Recruiting  procedures 


Recruiting  procedures  exercise  an  important  control  hot:  on  the  quality  ali- 
en the  quantity  of  manpower  for  social  welfare.  The  find  in.  s reported  in  this 
connexion  refer  particularly  to  recruiting  for  local  needs  ^r  minority  needs  jl  : 
to  recruiting  men  or  women,  according  to  the  needs  of  a ;ive*.  situation. 

(a)  Attention  is  now  paid  to  localized  recruitment,  after  years  of  catering 
only  for  the  large  urban  centres.  A planned  recruitment  to  ensure  that  trained 
personnel  will  work  in  areas  where  they  are  most  needed,  calls  for  local 
structuring  of  training  centres,  local  partnerships  in  planning  and  carrying  oat 
recruitment,  a local  curriculum  orientation  and  the  selection  *,V  trainees  iiKc-i.. 
in  serving  local  ccmmunities.  In  the  case  of  developing  countries,  certain 
important  safeguards  appear  to  be  necessary.  On  tne  one  hand,  while  training'  nay 
be  localized,  it  need  not  become  less  professional;  in  fact,  even  in 
non-professional  training  there  must  be  seme  professional  elements  to  facilitate 
advancement  to  higher  levels  of  training  practice,  jn  trie  other  hand,  such 
trainin''  must  not  only  provide  skills  for  coping  with  current  f.ee.is  out  uIsl  ibr 
contributing  to  change  by  providing  3 more  satisfactory  response  to  needs.  Could 
such  3 focus  be  reconciled  with  a professional  orientation  if  not  a profession" 
core  of  knowledge,  attitude  and  skills  necessary  for  higher  levels?  Ir,  an  *.  gr.lier 
United  Nations  publication  on  Training  for  Family  and  Child  Uelfare  soon  an 
approach  has  already  been  emphasized.  5/  findings  discussed  under 
diversification  of  training  point  to  the  increasing  c pportunilies  for  career 
development . 

Another  issue  teat  must  be  raised  here  is  the  dilemma  between  recruiting 
for  local  needs  and  the  right  of  personnel  to  move  into  more  irhanized  rr  ox  or 
areas  in  pursuance  'of  professional  and  otner  interests.  Certain  built-in 
previsions  in  conditions  of  employment  are,  no  doubt,  oqc essary,  tc  ensure 
person's  service  for  a reasonable  period  of  time,  but  tbx-re  should  uIj-k 
provisions  for  career  alternatives  and  further  profess! cnal  'level  cf-.er.  . 


3/  A Handbook  of  Training  for  Family  and  Child  Welfare  ( Ini  ted  llntuxn 
publication,  Sales  IJo.i  S.69.IV.1),  p.  23. 
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(b)  Then,  if  no  qu.rtion  that  special  ad  hcc  measures  need  to  be  adopted 
in  order  to  redress  unsatisfaevory  situations  that  have-  been  neglected  for  too 
long,  and  no  plan  for  preventing  their  occurence-  in  the,  future.  This  preoccupation 
has  ed  to  recruitment  from  minority  groups.  One  of  the  e-xamples  cited  with 
reference  to  recruitment  indicates  the  scrupulous  attention  paid  to  ensuring 
desirable  standards  even  though  certain  concessions  may  be  made  in  recruiting 
fr^ra  neglected  minority  groups.  Cn  the  other  hand,  it  may  reasonably  be 
asked  whether  these  good  standards  are  always  relevant.  Should  the  minority  gr^up 
be  made  to  follow  the  existing  standards  o'  should  these  standards  be  tho.-^nlv 
i - vised  in  the  light  of  current  and  emerging  n-.eds?  , variety  of  alternatives 
should  be  examined  when  recruiting  in  minority  groups. 


(c)  The  special  recruitment  of  men  or  vcmen  has  always  been  in  response  to 
particular  programme  needs.  In  certain  cases  the  growth  of  the  programme  itself 
and  its  success  has  depended  on  such  planned  recruitment.  The  problem  is  now 
being  felt  even  among  developed  countries,  in  welfare  programmes  where  the  early 
preponderance  of  wcmc-n  has  still  not  changed  in  spite  of  the  need  for  more  men 
in  particular  regions.  Programme  needs  and  employment  opportunities,  more  than 
anything  else,  will  determine  the  practice  of  such  recruitment  policies. 


Regional  training  centres 

Regional  training,  whether  within  a country  to  serve  domestic  needs 
organized  interregionally  to  serve  countries  within  a larger  region,  could'be 
bo-ch  economical  in  the  use  of  resources  as  well  as  professionally  enriching.  It 
has  definite  advantages  for  both  the  developing  and  developed  parts  of  the  world, 
^uch  training  if  most  useful  when  common  training  needs  and  special  features  which 
one  unit  could  contribute  to  the  others  have  been  identified  and  when  the  necessary 
related  structures  have  been  established  and  the  areas  defined  for  the  regional 
experience  to  be  followed  up  by  localized  or  in-service  training  and  for  further 
advanced  training. 

The  practice  of  sending  students  to  countries  outside  the  region  must  be 
contingent  on  th„  training  needs  and  resources  within  the  region,  ’while  this 
practice  will  be  necessary  for  certain  specialized  and  advanced  programmes  the' 
number  cf  students  going  abroad  will  become  smaller  as  a result  of  tne  leadership 
and  resources  ol  intraregional  and  interregional  training  centres.  Most  foreign 
schools  arc  hardly  equipped  to  cater  for  students  from  the  developing  countries* at 
a sustained  level  and  with  the  appropriate  focus.  There  are  seme  recent 
exceptions  to  this  however  owing  to  the  increasing  attempts  to  understand  the  needs 
of  the  developing  world,  ouch  attempts  necessarily  involve  collaboration  between 
the  developed  and  the  developing  countries  concerned. 


Training  for  different  leve_U  of  practice 


L;vc Is 


(a)  The  expansion  of  social 


work  education  at  all  levels  has  compelled  all 


of  practice  to  sharpen  their  focus,  and  broaden  their  scope.  Some  confusion 
will  no:  doubt  prevail  where  careful  analysis  of  curriculum  ana  practice  has  not 
been  made.  It  would  te-  most  important  to  identify  the  core  of  thf  curriculum  at 
all  professional  levels-  of  training  and  practice  and  to  define'  the  difteier-e?  and 
thL  links  between  them.  This  is  not  to  say  that  all  training  must  be  professional, 
yet  the  career  ladder  ha i to  bt,  within  the  reach  of  those  wishing  further 
professional  development. 


(b j :t  various  attempts  at  a differential  use  of  manpower  sc-em  to  indicate 

i i*l  ri'.>  '1  3 or  restructuring  service  agencies  rc  mat  they  respond  tc  problems 
. - , , . i * 1 ' y . i:ur,  *1.,  . 'eucy  irav  conceivably  consist  in  the  near  future  of 

, . I1*,  <■'  r’u»r*  so  In  , afferent  expertise  as  various  levels,  after 

r vi  v uy  fiv  teeur,  probLmr  may  be.  referred  to  the  responsible  team  members  for 
j r,\  i>v<  niion.  In  sum c countries  such  a development  may  already  have  begun.  An 
t if  1.  tho  concentration  of  multiple  services  in  some  of  the.  United  .States 
■ihfj.- poverty  agencies.  It  is  also  met  in  some  community  development  situations 
in  developing  o.ounfcri  There  is  nc  indication  yet  in  urban  agency  structuring 

tt:mi  intervention  is  prevalent  or  that  it  could  easily  develop.  However, 
family  planning,  urban  development  and  housing  -programmes  do  foster  such  approaches. 

(c)  The  involve- me nt  of  higher  institutions  of  learning  in  the  training  ol 
volunteers  and  of  indigenous  workers,  and  in  in-service  training  has  proved  to  be 
an  enriching  i-xpcri-  nec  for  the  university  as  well  as  for  the  collaborating  local 
communities  or  'agencies',  dome  interesting  and  desirable  side  effects  may 
accru*  from  this  participation  even  at  the  risk  of  mutual  criticism.  It  could; 
cn  th.  contrary,  be  more  helpful  than  harmful  if  it  is  made  in  the  framework  of 
clearly  defined  goals  and  areas  of  co-operation  and  in  a sincere:  effort  to  serve. 
,‘uch  an  extension  cf  the  university's  function  and  purpose  would  also  contribute 
tc  diminishing  the  gap  between  theory  and  practice. 

(u)  Similarly,  she  collaborative  use  of  resources  among  universities, 
i-.fli  in  £•■! ' lenenti  . or  in  complementing  one  another's  training  programmes,  brings 
about  a healthy  intt-rprofessional  and  interdisciplinary  co-operation,  to  the 
advantage  of  the  social  welfare  personnel  trained  under  these,  auspices. 

Increased  facilities  fer  training 

The  dtriand  for  trained  manpower  in  social  welfare  has  resulted  in  a flexibility 
in  tin.  training  sy?A.m.  while  this  is  not  a common  trend,  it  indicates  a 
iv ; i -t  nr. i vene  urgent  needs*  Care  has  to  be  taken  that  measure?  which  are  meant 

tc  if.-.-  t quantitative  needs  do  not  affect  the  quality  of  training  adversely.  It  is 
fo/  this  reason  that  ad  hoc  arrangements  need  strictly  to  be  regarded  as  such, 
unlc.su  it  is  proved  that  they  could  in  fact  achieve  a better  quality  than  the 
regular  programme.  3uch  a possibility  should  not  be  ruled  out. 

„n  th*  other  hand,  provisions  for  retraining  would  be  needed  as  a regular 
i c ;» tuiv  of  tlv  training  system,  based  on  a study  of*  those  who  leave  the  social 
v yT);  />r-,feosi'>n.  Apparently,  such  a need  has  not  yet  been  felt  in  the 
,1,7  lr ping  countries,  where  trained  manpower  cannot  yet  be  absorbed  by  adequate 
c ym„ut  cpDortuniti^:. 

iho  y:L  ox  students 


..audi.nt  participation  in  the  evaluation  and  reformulation  of  training  polled  cs , 
r -Lv.njtnl  and  in  actual  teaching  responsibilities  is  increasingly  regarded 

i,’.  ^ rr.vmcn i'  future  of  the  craining  system.  In  several  cases  students  have 
ij  Vi  a valuable  resource  for  improving  the  quality  of  training.  Though 
i- _ . «' v t v rury  ha w not  been  received,  it,  is  certain  that  not  every  such 
ii*.  oj  .■crticfr.ai.joTi  will  be  of  practical  ccm  fit  or  relevance  to  the.  school’s 
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purpose.  '.A-lL-definOd  goals  and  appropriate  re lutien.  hips*  e.ui;  . fo  r . u i ei 
the  opportunity  to  play  a significant  part  in  eh  dcv.loiint.nt  -f  Ha.  .-eh,  c i f. 
programme , in  their  own  right  ?.£  consumers  who  art  c 'neern  d nb«'ut  xuiun 
preit rwional  re sponsibilifci . e.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  ;tiest jerisg  ~2 
philosophies  and  goals  of  education  by  students  has  been  observe]  in  ;-.ur.*u  , 

Latin  Ulrica  and  Northern  America.  Nothing  as  significant  ha;,  is-  n i\u  v *\f  jv  . 
Africa  and  Asia. 


Kidd  Practice 


Until  recently  there  has  been  a dichotomy  between  tht  t.achirv,  ef  i;.  >h  is 
and  practice  in  the  field  by  "field  instructors",  on  the  one  hand  aiw  ta.  trachin, 
of  theory  and  concepts  by  regular  and  more,  fully  qualified  high  r- ranking 
instructors  in  the  classroom  on  the,  other.  Thi"  dichotomy  is  now  dirw*  f n 

the  face  oi  the  realization  that  theory  and  practice  ought  to  he  intt  graft  d at,, 
every  stage  of  learning,  that  the  total  classroom  experience  must  be  r«  fleet,  d 
in  the  field  and  that  teachers  in  both  areas,  arc  important  and  mu  cl  hav-y  t cud 
status,  as  far  as  possible. 

Such  a change  in  attitude  alee  promotes  intervention  in  rv spending  v 
changing  needs  and  problems.  It,  also  emphasizes  the  fact  that  .;.eial  uork  I- 
constantly  changing  and  growing.  To  be  an  effective  prefessien  it  has  'to  m 
dynamic  in  its’  thinking  and  approach  to  problems,  ihere  is  always  a uid* 
scope,  for  experimentation  and  evaluation  of  results.  Field  waelic<.  serve  - 
teaching  goals  and  could  also  serve  the  public  and  the.  agencies.  ..hilc  this  j 
not  its  primary  purpose,  then,  i,  nc  reason  why  both  should  not  u atu.mpixd. 
wherever  possible.  This  i particularly  true  of  irk  developing  c-.-untri-  ii  A 
students  are  to  have  the  expori- ncu  of  working  under  agency  auspices. 

Ir.d igenous  resources 

(a)  It  is  important  that  mere  and  more,  schools,  of  the  developing  world  havc- 
begun  to  train  their  own  teaching  resources  in  the  light  of  local  condition:'. 

This  requires  ingenuity  and  a high  degree  of  r-rofacsional  5. kill  h\  identifying 
and.  ranking  the  content  of  teaching  in  a sequential  It  train, g prccc-v.  fl^ 
co-operation  between  classroom  and  field  is  necessary  for  the  ^L-ction  <d 
potentially  good  teaching  re- Sources.  seminars  or  study  groups  in  "Men  h •’•’ring 
situations  are  ccmparc-d  and  rc  axressed,  provide  a useful  critical  ^u.cri  0, 
after  an  initial  selection  of  materials  lias  boon  made  by  qualill  d iv  r.w, nnt  1. 

kith  more  and  more  countries  developing  th  ir  c-wn  language  medium  A 
instruction,  there  is  an  increasing  demand  for  such  teaching  otra  ruml. 
professional  education  cannot  be  imparted  through  ary  one  set  of  >n-Meri u,  i 
there  is  a continuous  need  for  the  production  of  indigenous  teaching  n sour c 
It  may  be  an  extremely  expensive  item  on  the  budget  oi  th  twining  --.ysUm  '-rd 
■international  assistance  could  be  fruitfully  deoloyod  here.  This  ir  ear.  ri  u>: 
reasons  for  The  establishment  of  regional  training  centres. 

Priority  should  be  given  to  the  availability  of  international  ou.-fir'-.iin, 
ar.d  journals  in  order  to  enrich  local  learning,  to  comni  urs./*-: 7-  ,»/! 
n.- t.iiruiato  the  sharing  of  tx*/crl.ncc.  It  would  he  nc ce-  snip:  t t rin/.i  ■ *.  su^'h 
mate  rials  into  the.  local  language. 
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(b)  Teaching  through  cuch  aide  as  television  and  radio,  has  a very  strong 
impact.  Caution  is  therefore  accessary  when  using  these  media  in  order  not  to 
create  erroneous;  impressions.  It  is  particularly  easy  to  stress  certain  types 
cL  ;i  tun  tidier  or  methods  more  than  others  and  this  ease  may  prove  detrimental 
Lo  social  work  if  facile  invert  cr.ions  are  given  of  its  functions  instead  of 
insisting  on  jfs  fundamental  roles.  The  use  of  such  teaching  media  is  expensive 
and  care  has  to  be  takv.n  that  such  expense  is  justified  by  preseni  ing  a true 
picture  of  the  field  of  social  welfare  and  of  the  functions  of  the  social  work 
profession. 

(c)  Ttkrc  is  no  end  to  the  variety  of  teaching  methods  that  a goed  teaching 
environment  could  generate.  Chat  is  current  or  usual  is  not,  necessarily,  the  most 
effective  teaching  method.  A good  teaching  method  must  be  a disciplined  attempt 

to  convey  in  an  interesting  and  effective  manner  any  set  of  knowledge,  values, 
attitudes  and  skills.  Thus,  while  role  playing  or  sensitivity  training  icy  he 
excellent  in  themselves  they  may  be  thoroughly  unsuited  for  different  cultures, 
different  stages  of  maturity  of  the  learning  group  or  for  situations  with  given 
time-limits. 

(d)  It  is-  interesting  to  note  that  the  teaching  of  social  work  by 
correspondence,  is  only  undertaken  as  a complement  or  supplement  to  a regular 
personal  experience  of  direct  teaching.  The  need  for  more  personnel  gives  rise  to 
new  solutions,  governed,  however,  by  a real  understanding  of  the  potentials  and 
limitations  of  the  task  to  be  performed. 


Training  of  trainers 


It  is  rather  surprising  that  this  task  has  not  been  given,  until  now,  the 
importance  it  has  been  increasingly  assuming.  Very  few  professions  pay  due 
attention  to  the  formal  preparation  of  personnel  for  teaching  and  social  work 
seems,  to  have  been  effected  by  this  trend.  The  training  of  such  key  individuals 
as  social  work  educators  cannot  only  be  left  to  socialization  through  professional 
colleagues.  In  view  of  the  task  to  be  performed  in  the  coming  years,  educators 
need  more  than  short-term  courses  unless  these  are  parts  of  an  integrated 
programme  with  well -determined  objectives.  They  need  particularly  to  have  a 
philosophy  of  social  welfare  and  social  work  practice  in  changing  situations 
that  demand  sensible,  innovations,  both  at  the  micro  and  macro  levels. 

Given  the  changing  nature  of  social  work  practice,  should  not  the  education 
of  social  work  teachers  be  an  important  item  in  the  social  welfare,  system?  This 
is  a question  to  which  regional  crntres  should  address  themselves.  Reference 
has  ;revious.Ly  been  made  to  planning,  administration,  research  and  training 
as  the  main  components  of  professional  growth.  The  training  of  trainers  has 
to  be  regarded  as  an  important  additional  sector  of  training  and  its 
interdisciplinary  or  interprofessional  aspects  deserve  increasing  attention. 
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curriculum  objective  n 


1..  ill-  iv'j.l  A/inj  i bro graphs,  it  i::  endeavoured  to  describe  briefly  tlv 
..y>r  Hs.i-h.jnrlrtiCL-  <>f  intervention  in  the  fiold  of  social  welfare,  ‘as  reflected 
in  'i  dli  it  i . ru  at  tempts  at  curriculum  reorganization.  Ihcy  follow  tie  n.ore 
afore uph  did. cushion  in  section  B ex'  chapter  III. 

— 1J ct'.ii  ctiv:  < of  into  rvc  nti  on 


An  d(  scribed  earlier  in  this  chapter  under  manpower  policy,  the  objectives 
"i"  ici/A  fb.velcpmc  nral  rather  than  specifically  preventive  or  remedial, 
though  ihv.  latter  are  not  nececcnrily  excluded. 

-M  ;ih:  dr:  of  j nte  rventic > n 

ivajor  change's  or  met  ting  basic  needs  cannot  be.  effected  without  involving 
th,.  various  sectors  concerned.  Intervention  methods  therefore,  have  to  be 
inters -ctcral.  /■::  knowledge  and  skills  from  different  areas  will  be  needed,  an 
'rj,'(  -disciplinary  approach  is  adopted.  Finally,  such  an  approach  involving'  the 
Jl^lerait  sectors  and  discipline  is  possible  only  when  workers  collaborate  as* 
me  Lit  rr  cf  a.  team. 


Im;\]Am:n^ ticn  ltvels 

Tiii:je  developmental  methods  are  applied  at  the  level  of  policy  making, 

> >f  planning  and  of  implementation.  Moreover,  a team  approach  of  an  intersectoral 
and  interdisciplinary  nature,  is  used. 

Ini*  rv.ntion  stra  bepy 

rLl:i/  will  depend  on  the  art.o  defined  for  intervention.  Where  problems 
La w . ■ K met  at  the  level  of  the  community,  as  a whole  (local,  regional  cr 
national^  h ccmprehcr^rivc  over-all  strategy  should  be  adopted  covering  a wide 
rang*,  cf  no. ds  and  problems.  -.'here  one  or  more  important  problems  have  been 
identified  (or  attention,  the  strategy  will  still  be  comprehensive  but  will 
lc  confined  to  a limited  network  of  needs  or  problems.  This  is  a selected 
problems  approach,  finally,  there  is  the.  task  of  improving  what  already  exists, 
or'  :cjkirr-;  listing  r-medir-l  programmes  as  dcvelc omental  as  possible  by  reordering 
ci  v.:-.j  ling  n.-rurv:,  or  a reallocation  cf  functions. 


Implications  _foip_tra ini ng 


hew 

th 

In.. 


(-•)  Hi.  resources  for  developmental  intervention  would  more  easily  be  found 
i'iiil-Ji  1,1  u university  where  several  disciplines  are  represented. 

'•uch  u.xaupl  was  given  by  the  Unitc-d  ..tabes).  It  should  be  remembered, 
vor,  ehet  t.iu.  needs  of  the  community  are  beat  understood  while  working  in 
il-i'i.  ILus,  whether  training  is  conducted  in  a university  or  in  other 
-lotion:,  th  et  should  be  close  co-cijcration  between  sectors,  disciplines 


'.Wit i prciVCL-lOli;. 


.rganlclng  and  structuring  training  programme. 


iht  i-urr-j cm U/.,  :r.u  • inugruK  Uk  Jiff-  rwnt  approaches  and  not  simply 

1 ,vm  ■ k-  I * h ’v  J.  oil,  • ^rlain  amount  oi‘  taxie  knowledge  and  skills  will 

: \ f . i ■■  ^ iY-  '1  ,:vf  r id.  -1  -.i*  r.i  r : hat  ccmprir  developmental  social 

..  s j 1 ' * i'  . iT  v*  v.  -■«  ■■  'ii.f'.rci!'  i:ir.  1 *d  integration  will  be  necessary  for 
i 1,1  ' 1*  ■ ij.r:  7,  iin  r i ci > xul,  or  term  functioning.  This  will  involve  a 

'U  W’cdf-o  f *hc  * X|',r!-ir\  which  oti>  r numbers  of  the  team  may  offer  and  provision 
■ - ■ w i r1  ty  wv  »...  -j  i;r»  a not  hi  r.  In  addition,  the  social  worker  may  have, 

■'  1 ",  :■  i ■ { u:r  ■ dr  r rj  cf  the  team  operate  without  his  intervention. 

J.  i<'1  vf : :•  '‘iiplicrge  J'  w r diva  bore  to  provide  the  necessary  experience 
c-  Jh  ii.  i'h  r and  in  Ii  id  ltariung,  through  team  teaching  or  tc-am 

trr-  ■ "P'  * 1'"  ii. 

{ < " ) li  : - * t. that  a long  as  sessions  arc  of  short  duration  and  well 

jd*  i:ij  ! with  r,y,;!,’i  i-i  ■ it/jrf*  Li  wry  content  and  methods,  interprofessional  training 
n'  i L • '-n  i-ii  r'ent  canp- n-.  wo  of  training  fer  developmental  social  welfare. 

To  Jiff’  f urn:  tinning,  as  dir  cur  red  here,  'will  beat  be  achieved  through 
on  lid  -vui-ci piinery  planning  and  preparation  of  the  curriculum.  Team 
ov  *■'-!.*:  vi' 'iv  wnidd  be  important  though  not  the  sole  method  of  instruction  in 
och  curriculum  in  erd^x  V provide  the  trainees  with  the  ability  to  analyse 
r:  ic*  !,itr  r.  " !'  team  and  to  inx-rv<  ne  accordingly  while  maintaining  their 
'Of!  f:  V . ,;h  V"  :i '< »i y 1 w ( TKc  VC  . 

• 1:  : 1 1 ; • ■ r>  po  r t :•  n t l c r - air  idcr  here  the  fact  tha  t the  social  workc  r 
U ix  i.  t * ; !>  only  proiorrl  .nal  working  in  the  field  of  social  welfare.  Home 
■*  uiuru r to,  deckers,  agricultural  ard  adult  education  wo rkers  and  many  others 
>s\‘y  1‘  m:n rtlci oai ing  j r.  social  work  either  in  a primary  or  in  supportive 
> r f-  - pL:m  uUry  conael-.y.  This  fact  should  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the 
tp-  'u;y  and  narddev  of  racial  work  for  developmental  social  we  If  are. 


Imwl  i c a tic  aw  for  inte  i^iati  cnal  assistance 

FM-W  Inf;  the  r:-i;ort  on  vim  approaches  in  this  survey,  some  suggestions  may 
b:  wed  in  nns  el  tutuv*  developments  and  assistance.  It  would  seem  that 
xr-juli  rr  ■ r technical  expt-rU*  for  such  tasks  as  social  welfare  planning, 
vdi  dnistr.*4’]'  r:  of  rocial  welfare  services,  or  training  personnel  for  social 
v.  -re  -'Xd  S'.cj'ii  welfare  In  the  context  of  national  development,  could  offer 
■ Ly  ar.d  ^ i b erivc  a rod  sixmo/  in  accelerating  the  processes  of  general 
d,  v i'  '.i  a\  iy  paying  particular  attention  to  the  following: 

'it u ol'i ijolng  and  impl  - nt-‘- < i m at  manpower  policies  for  social  welfare 

(a)  m uu  cesintiui  part  - J national  development  planning  and  where  there 
"•  > • no  l twin  • h.  vc  loi. ir.t.  nt  pavgra miu, s : 

M j vri ^ial  v.  If  art  planning  is  in  operation  or  is  recognized  as  a 

! ' t d , 

l/\1  .di<.rc  Uu  V i r*  ,J  ,-ch:,.iv=  for  the  training  of  social  welfare,  personnel 
*;  :.r*"  v rack  -a  f.-.  f.d  h.*t  be  r»  r c;gnizcd;  in  this  connexion,  an  integrated  plan 


ior  training,  covering  all  1'  /elr  and  types  of  programmes  for  a locality,  regior: 
or  country  vithin  a given  or  possible  system  of  resources,  or  failing  this  as 
comprehensive  a plan  as  poss  ble,  should  be  given  important  consideration. 


The^sg-jand  de velopment^^f  resources  with  a view  to  implement i ng  manpowe r 
policies  for  the  training  of  social  welfarelpcrsonnel  ~ 

(a)  by  organizing  international  regional  centres  for  training  of  key 
personnel,  in  relation  to  special  needs  of  countries  in  the  region,  including 
social  work  educators  and  the  development  of  indigenous  teaching  methods  and° 
resources,  and  the  integration  of  theory  and  practice  for  different  levels  of 
training; 

(b)  by  developing  centralized  training  with  due  recognition  of  local  needs 
in  countries  where  it  is  important  to  organize  such  centres; 

(c)  by  setting  up  resources  on  a basis  of  collaboration,  both  inside 
developing  countries  and  between  them  and  also  between  developed  and  developing 
countries,  in  order  to  meet  needs  as  economically  as  possible. 

Curriculum  planning  for  developmental  social  welfare 

(a)  with  particular  attention  to  training  for  interprofessional  or 
team  work,  involving  intersectoral  and  interdisciplinary  approaches  to  social 
change  and  to  the  resolution  of  social  problems  and  needs; 

(b) ^  with  equal  attention  to  teaching  resources  and  structures  for  training 
with  a view  to  promoting  processes  characteristic  of  developmental  social 
welfare; 

(c)  recognizing  the  need  to  train  faculty  and  related  personnel  to  develop 
and  teach  an  appropriate  and  relevant  curriculum. 


Research,  study  and  seminars 

(a)  it  is  suggested  that  research,  study  and  seminars  be  conducted  in 
relation  to  the  needs  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph, 

(b)  it  is  also  suggested  that  it  would  be  useful  and  timely  if  the  next 
survey  of  training  for  social  welfare  is  a study  in  depth  of  the  implications 
of  developmental  social  welfare  for  training  of  personnel  could  be  conducted  in 
selected  developing  and  developed  countries.  Very  naturally,  the  subject  ci  the 
different  aspects  of  interdisciplinary  training,  including  intersectoral  and  t^utr. 
functioning  would  be  subjected  to  detailed  examination  regarding  its  practicatilit 
and  relevance.  As  reported  in  this  survey,  there  are  seme  countries  which  seem 

to  have  developed  programmes  that  would  merit  such  a study;  it  would  have  great 
practical  value  since,  in  order  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  national  development., 
social  welfare  has  an  important  role  to  play  in  furthering  change.  New  ways  of 
social  work  intervention  and  training  have  to  be  adopted  to  help  achieve-  national 
purposes  and  to  satisfy  the  national  community.  An  in-depth  study  of  some  of  the 
innovations  reported  would  have  great  value  in  clarifying  the  nature  of  such  r.ew 
approaches  and  the  principl:  s to  be  followed  in  the  interest  of  economy  and 
efficacy. 
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Il  would  also.  be  important  to  loarn  about  condi i i-.-nr  lb.  "t  or<  ;t 

conducive  to  the  develop  me  nr  of  manpower  policies  and  it- ur  H.-.  

implementation  and  their  applicability  m the-  duveL  p i'.ii,  e-  ui.ir.i_-... 

Manpower  for  social  wdf are  in  the  developing  ard  the  T-pd . fiiti.1 : _ 

Ihcugh  the  findings  reported  ir.  thic  survey  rnay  net  o.  npemacuiar, 
particularly  ir.  terms  of  quantity,  they  do  however  indice t-  s>  me  ritri.m’xc-  x 
developments,  however  recent  and  in  the  very  early  Phaser  of  r.rovt!  in  <h  n-  id 
of  social  welfare. 


These  findings  may  seem  disappointing  or  surprising  to  ti-c.  ..lx  exp.  ct 
striking  differences  among  countries  in  the  concept  of  social  weir. •}■•.-,  .u.  . '•b- 
work  methodology  and  ir.  training,  because  of  the-  -difference;  It i.we-.-n  Th. 
developing  and  the  developed  countries  and  of  the  need  for  men.  eppr.  pnatv 
means  of  dealing  with  social  change  and  with  cuir'ent  social  l i-.hl-r;- . 'ri 
to  appreciate  the  nature  of  the  innovations  reported,  it  v t<  u-n'uL  h re  t 
consider  briefly  seme  of  the  differences  between  the  two  tyn- r r.»i  c>.u».  ni-. 

dotiit.  characteristics  of  she  developing  and  d£V<^lcped  ^uiP_rle.'  _r>.  i>  /.:I;,-s_,.c„ 
social  welfare. 


If  there  is  one  factor  that  predominantly  distinguishes  the  dev* i'-pin. 
world  from  the  developed  it  is  that  of  the  large  numbers  and  high  rat*  of 
population  growth.  In  19?C,  the  population  in  .ifrica,  -ia  and  Pubic  .-mtiic-. 
was  estimated  at  22;:,  l,3Sl  and  165  millions  respectively.  In  l'/-,  it. 
was  336,  1,946  and  267  millions  respectively.  In  contrast  the  population  f-  1 
T-urope,  North  ,mcrica  and  the  US2R  was  estimated  at  392 , 2I0  and  I'C  milli.  ».£ 
respectively  in  1950  and  at  455,  3C9  and  23b  millions  respectively  in  Or. 

developing  world  has  66  per  cent  of  the  world's  populatin',  and  the  wevelop-  < 
world  34  per  cent.  The  rate  of  increase  has  been  2.4,  2.c  end  per  ecn 
fer  .Africa,  sia  and  Latin  America  respectively  between  the  3'eo.xv  J./C--1>1'', 
i.6,  1.6  and  1.1  per  cent  for  Europe,  North  America  and  the  1,  1.  res;  • ci  iw  1?, 
for  the  same  period.  4/  It  is  no  wonder  that  Lester  B.  IVi r vr.  wot*::  A. . 

acceleration  of  population  growth  is  straining  against  the  ’•Jb:.f'rptiV"  cap- ;xi.\ 
many  societies  and  nullifying  much  of  the  development  ef  fort..  Jr.  sup  •,.ytr.g  men 
facilities  as  schools,  hospixals,  and  urban  housing,  even  a h< Jdcng  - petn'aon  1 
keep  standards  from  slipping  is  often  difficult  . 'jJ  Ihe  prll.n.  ■ f .•  f,t-  - 1 
needy  population,  axone,  is  one  that  affects  sociui  Delian  M 


Secondly,  the  population  in  the  developing  world  locko  t:- 
The  total  gross  national  product  for  the  developing countrur 
12.5  per  cent  of  the  world  total.  §J  Feed  and  housing  *-m  n-  - 


ri**  '.i/tr/'U 
L r ehv 
*1  rji  l J t 


:>  r ' 


4/  The  figures  in  this  and  subsequent,  paragraphs  nav-.  b -.n  take  r;  : r<  .m  'he. 
Ctatistical  Yearbook  1969  (United  Nations  put!  ■ J<.r,  1 

5/  Lester  P.  Pearson,  Partners  in  jevciopmt.nl.  i_.iL1  . 2 “. 

International^ Ceve lopment,  New  York,  (Fraegtr  lubl'  car  1 r.  . \ 1 

6/  Ibid. , p.  24. 
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sa tisfuetory  1- y 1 for  most  people.  Earning  capacities  are  extremely  low  and  the 

livinf^gorHTTT  ^ impoSpible  for  the  ^jority  to  obtain  satisfactory 

ivinr  eonditi  unemployment  ar.d  under  employment  have  reached  critical 

tntP°fVnrr‘ShiKi,r‘fl'y  d^£lopint;  countries  and  wil1  probably  grow  worse  in  the  197CS. 
tut  o on  hundrcu  children  entering  primary  school  in  the  developing  countries, 

or,  y thirty  finish,  ar.d  those:  who  graduate  from  this  or  from  higher  levels  of 
sc  oo  ing  frequently  fail  to  find  the  employment  they  expect.  Education  is  still 
iar  f-cm  making  the  contribution  to  modernization  that  it  is  capable  of  making.1'  Jj 

./hilt  such  large  population  groups  are  in  need  of  health,  education  and  welfare 

^1 1 h 1 c xt r c rt  1 v l*  <r°mpetibion  for  other  basic  ^-eds  like  food  and  shelter. 

..ith  extremtiy  tenuous  budgets  which  are  dependent  on  an  unsatisfactory  economy 

and  on  Jit  generosity  of  the  developed  countries,  situations  like  inadequate 
housing,  low  food  production,  unemployment  and  under  employment,  poverty,  • 

illiteracy,  bad  health  and  environmental  conditions,  etc.  challenge  politicians 
and  development  experts  to  find  satisfactory  solutions. 


Thirdly,  while  such  basic  needs  are  seriously  fc-lt  by  the  majority  of  the 

that  ro’tnofntlthe  deV6l°pyg  WOrld>  ari0ther  interesting  and  significant  fact  is 
“ pfple  llve  in  the  rural  areas.  In  nfrica,  Asia  and  couth 

.... .erica  84,  8-  and  per  cent  respectively  live  in  "rural  areas"  (localities 
with  l=ss  than  -C,CCC  people)  according  to  1969  estimates.  Fy  contrast,  the 
figures  for  Europe,  horth  America  and  the  UICR  are  54,  38  and  58  per  cent 
respec  i\e  y for  1969.  in  these,  rural  areas  of  the  developing  countries 

mee«n~%ri!  y a sub£istence  agricultural  economy,  there  are  few  facilities  for 
meeting  the  socio-economic  needs  of  the.  population.  The  best  health,  education  and 
weliare  services  are  concentrated  in  the  cities,  and  so  are  the  opportunities  for 

“d  scclal  °‘»«  «ra.,  in  the  Sloping  countries  a 

Tn  the  if,  population  enj oys  the  »ost  advantagecus  resources,  ahile  the  majority 
in  the  iurc.1  areas  suffer  frar.  severe  lack  of  basic  needs. 

fourthly,  most  of  the  developing  countries  have  either  acquired  political 

'StvCoifCent+y-°r  ***  thr°Ugh  ^try-wide  processes  of  modernization. 
\v-  ° , tncS  ln  Alrica  and  Asia  which  acquired  political  independer.ee- 

t-he  founding  of  the  United  Nations  in  1945,  are  no  doubt  affected  by  this 
process.  £/  it  veil  tncugh  the  countries  in  the  Latin  meriean  region  have  been 

!am^irJ ^ !CdTndent  f°r  a l0Kg  Ume  thCy  may  b?  regarded  as  &ing  through  the 
ZJrTt  ir‘°afcrE1Zatl0n  if  ^ thia  we  mean  "the  process  of  social 
enange  whereby  less  developed  oocietiec  acquire  characteristics  common  to  more 
ie./olcped  eccis aes.  9 / or  the  total  transformation  of  a traditional  or 
pre-modern  society  into  the  types  f iecnnoloEy  dnd  associated  serial  creation 


y 

0/ 


0/ 


Ibid.,  p.  13. 


Gee  G.h.  JtcinLcrg  and  John  Paxtcn,  (cis),  Tht 
.lend.n,  lit  cm  i liar,  and  Or.  . 1^9). 


, sman 's  Yearbook  1969-1971 , 


^ ^ 4onir  1 serr.er,  N.olcrr.izati-">ni  occial  irp.  c~nr* 
incyclopacuis  of  ..fcicl  v-iuices.  vcl.  It  (if  y,  ri/ 
Hccvillan,  1 j('r  , pp.  y'(,~yjk. 
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i.jini  r-haracveri zp  ihe  advanced,  economically  prosperous  anl  relatively 
poiiticalli  staolt-  nations  of  the  Western  1 orld.M  1 0/  Whether  these  countries 
Lave  acquired  political  independence  only  recently  or  much  earlier,  in  both 
groups  tin.  modernization  process  has  meant  the  struggle  to  evolving  new  forms  of 
political,  economic,  and  social  institutions  in  order  to  raise  the  standards  of 
living  and  t.  meet  the  long  neglected  needs  of  a majority  of  the  population  with 
the  accompanying  tensions  and  frustrations  which  need  to  be  understood  and  resolved. 
To  seme  extent  seme  aspects  of  modernization  are  synonymous  with  development  which 
"involves  profound  changes  in  national  behaviour  and  often  creates  threats  to 
national  unity  and  cohesion  which  may  require  strong  appeals  to  each  nation1 s 
unique  historical  experience.  Economic  organization,  social  policy  and  the 
mobilization  of  the  will  to  break  with  the  past  will  often  require  pragmatic 
policies  appropriate  to  local  circumstances  ..."  Uj 

Finally,  it  should  be  stressed  that  in  developing  countries,  though  the 
social  aspects  of  development  are  not  denied  at  least  in  principle,  the  fact  is  that 
development  is  almost  entirely  concerned  with  economic  production  in  order  to 
sustain  the  masses  at  tolerable  standards  jf  living.  In  this  context,  social 
welfare  has  the  responsibility  of  initiating  strategies  for  ensuring  the  success 
of  economic  development,  one  of  the  goals  of  which  is  ultimately  social  progress. 

In  the  developed  countries,  social  welfare  is  not,  on  the  whole,  very  concerned  with 
economic  development,  since  the  factors  necessary  for  progressive  economic 
development  are  largely  and  consistently  present  there.  Moreover,  these  countiies 
are  nob  faced  with  the  problems  of  large  populations  in  rural  areas,  lack  of 
basic  needs,  and  modernization. 


The  slow. response  to  changing  needs 

Considering  the  importance  of  these  differences  and  the  urgency  of  finding 
remedies,  it  appears  that,  on  the  whole,  there  has  been  a rather  slow  change 
from  the  earlier,  almost  wholesale  acceptance  of  social  work  training,  modeled 
after  western  concepts  and  organized  to  serve  the  needs  of  marginal  population 
groups  in  urban  areas* 

Generally,  social  welfare  programmes  in  the  developing  countries  have 
flourished  in  pockets  of  urban  development.  Their  purpose  is  to  prevent  and 
remedy  situations  arising  from  migration  to  the  cities,  of  people  without  adequate 
skills  and  resources  to  earn  satisfactory  wages  and  enjoy  a satisfactory  standard 
of  living.  The  workers,  the  delinquent,  the.  disorganized  family  and  the  physically, 
mentally  or  socially  handicapped  have  been  the  main  object  of  welfare  programmes, 
ru-ii’l  work  training  has  addressed  itself  to  needs  in  these  areas,  following 
the  eaau.  pattern  as  the  '.Jest.  The  majer  differences  between  the  two 
v Lgi-iu  ho vc  been  practically  ignored  until  very  recently. 

. V'.-r,  ..hur*  claims  were  made  that  local  sociocultural  needs  were  being 
inert  a,  Lr^ly  emphasized  there  was  a tendency  no  mould  such  needs  in  a western 
co*,,  r . h frui.  tlx  l<  int  of  view  of  knowledge  content  and  of  a methodology  of 
< t>ei_'l  \v  rk  practice.  Ever;  currently,  seme  attempts  to  refashion  social  work 


. y.j  \r-: . o cLai  ,:han  e.  Feu  ndati^r.  of  Modern  feci  elegy  CVrien 
tv.  : ;■*  :vUc*  LaJI.  Ito),  p.  e 
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training  and  practice  in  the  developing  countries,  are  only  thinly  relate!  So  tb. 
characteristics  and  needs  of  the  local  milieu.  Problems  pertaining'  to  th 
difficult  conditions  in  which  expertise  is  sometimes  offered  and  used  have  *f'u a 
been  expressed  by  representatives  of  host  countries.  L_/ 

The  reasons  for  the  slow  or  inadequate  response  to  rccial  welfare  mtd-  in 
the  developmental  context  on  the  part  of  those  entrused  with  manpower  polioit 
or  training  of  personnel,  have  already  been  discussed  in  earlier  chapters, 
particularly  in  chapter  I,  It  may  be  sufficient  to  repeat  very  briefly  bit  ust , 
in  the  case  of  the  developing  countries,  this  inadequacy  or  slowness  is  .me  1 “in 
fact  that  the  concept  of  social  work  is  still  evolving  and  that  it  has  not.  u -u 
adapted  to  the  particular  needs  of  a local  milieu  and  also  to  the  lack  of  it  um 
and  perhaps  the  lack  of  adequate  professional  leadei'ship  in  keeping  with  Hie  <kaanar> 
of  the  times.  The.  same  reasons  may  have  a negative  influence-  on  the  pr  .•t'v.s 
cf  social  welfare  in  the  developed  countries.  To  these  we  may  add  the  advert- 
effects  of  the  rigidity  of  long  established  bureaucratic  systems  and  ways  H 
procedure  that  make  the  initiation  and  application  of  new  approaches  difficult . 

It  is  also  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  the  limitations  of  the  research  procedures 
adopted  in  carrying  cut  this  survey  which  may  also  partly  explain  the  lack  oi 
extensive  data  on  innovations. 

There  are  a number  of  other  explanations.  It  is  likely  for  example,  that  ti.^ 
full  extent  c " the  innovations  is  not  given  in  this  study,  < win ■■  to  several  r* -/.sens . 
Social  welfare  tasks  and  training  for  such  tasks  may  be  undertaken  at  various  lei'-Hs 
by  many  more  institutions  or  units  in  the  different  sectors  than  are  jr.med ia’.oly 
apparent;  channels  of  communication  or  media  may  have  as  yet  not  b^n  devoir p «l 
adequately  encjgh  to  provide  the  necessary  information  » r ex.-  ange  t views  ev*v* 
within  the  same  administrative,  a r.-^;  many  r,f  the  respondents*  under  the  iv>p'rc-.>b. n 
that  they  had  nothing  very  new  to  report,  may  have  he°n  inhibit ed  to  write  Vs-  vit 
developments  in  their  area.  Tack  of  resources,  part : crJarly  \i  the  case  w'  nr 
developing  countries,  may  have,  been  responsible  for  the  absence  of  an 

presentation  of  interesting  innovations  that  may  have  been  taking  pla^e. 

§ 

Notwithstanding  the  problems  and  shortcomings  of  mhe  survey,  there  is.  no 
doubt  about  the.  importance  of  what  has  been  reported  and  about  its  significance 
for  manpower  policies  and  training  for  social  welfare,  with  respect  to  two*  maj  r 
areas  at  least:  the  increasing  commitment  of  social  welfare  at  the  rational  level 
and  the  change  in  emphasis  from  the  remedial  to  the  developmental.  It  was  ikund 
that,  in  the  developed  countries,  some  aspects  of  manpower  policies  were  dealt 
with  by  sector  or  in  connexion  with  certain  strategic,  programmes'.  In  other  coses, 
srnv.  cf  the  supportive  tasks  related  to  manpower  formulation  and  the  increm-rt^l 
nature  of  several  widespread  manpower  activities  gave  rise,  to  significant 
developments  in  manpower  policy,  though  not  always  formally  articulated,  inch 
acriviri’S  had  ultimately,  a major  impact,  at  the  national  level. 

In  love  loping  countries  manpower  policies*  have  become  part  of  national  p-fLicK . 
Though,  owing  tc  financial  and  other  reasons,  implementation  ar.fi  furtrxr 
dc vcl.‘fL:ont  hac  often  been  impeded,  a general  climate  has  leer,  create!  L ;r  ih 
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strategic  red*--  of  social  welfare  in  development  and  for  the  formulation  cf  a 
manpower  policy  fer  social  welfare  which  would  take  into  account  its  intersectoral 
natur  . 

‘-ith  respect  to  the  changing  emphasis  froir.  the  remedial  to  the  developmental, 
social  welfare  now  assumes  important  tasks  with  respect  to  socio-economic 
integration,  raising  standards  of  living,  econc mzim:  in  the  use  of  national 
resources,  popular  participation,  and  intersectoral  approach  to  social  development. 
In  the  developed  countries  the  tendency  towards  the  developmental  has  grown 
due  to  the  increasing  inadequacy  of  remedial  programmes  and  the  need  for 
comprehensive  strategies  to  raise  the  standards  of  living  of  deprived  segments 
the  urban  population.  Even  though  these  findings  may  not  be  so  widely 
prevalent  as  to  merit  the  term  "trend"  and  even  though  much  of  the  information 
reported  has  not  been  examined  in  depth,  as  they  are  still  in  the  early  stages 
of  development,  the  innovations  reported  have  implications  for  the  future  of 
social  welfare  manpower,  for  methods  of  social  work  intervention  and  for  patterns 
of  international  assistance. 

The  responsibility  of  training  institutions 

It  is  apparent  from  the  findings  reviewed  in  chapter  I,  that  manpower  policies 
for  social  welfare  have  been  more  the  concern  of  Governments  than  of  the  training 
institutions  which  develop  manpower  for  social  welfare.  This  is  no  doubt  as  it 
should  be.  However,  there  can  be  no  denying  the  fact  that  schools  or  other 
bodies  responsible  in  various  ways  for  the  development  of  manpower  may  have 
played  some  part  in  the  formulation  of  such  policies. 


Firstly,  it  is  an  important  social,  professional  and  educational 
responsibility  for  schools  to  initiate  actively  and  to  influence  Governments 
and  other  national  bodies  to  formulate  a social  welfare  manpower  policy  in  the 
context  of  national  plans  of  development.  In  many  ways  those  concerned  with 
training  personnel  should  be  involved  in  the  development  of  national  social 
welfare  policies.  Secondly,  there  should  be  an  awareness  of  the  important  need 
for  a social  welfare  manpower  at  the'  national  level.  The  curriculum  should  be 
planned  in  relation  to  national  needs.  Areas  of  emphasis  and  the  recruitment 
of  students  and  faculty,  the  size  and  relationship  of  the  different  levels  ranging 
fron  the  non- professional,  the  undergraduate  to  the  graduate  and  postgraduate, 
have  to  be  considered  in  relation  to  national  needs  and  to  an  economic  use  of 
resources.  Ideally,  the  programme  of  every  school  should  be  helping  to  meet  what 
in  fact,  may  be  a real  manpower  need,  whether  this  has  been  formulated  at  the 
national  level  or  not.  Thirdly,  the  study  of  manpower  should  be  included  in  the 
curriculum  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  role  of  manpower  in  the  implementation  of 
social  welfare  goals.  More  particularly,  social  research,  on  the  one  hand  and 
social  welfare  policy  and  services  on  the  other,  offer  a more  appropriate  medium 
for  the  introduction  of  manpower  study  than  other  areas  cf  the  curriculum. 
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. , L ri,ri!  ullL  rd  Knrv/itdge  necessary  lor  an  understanding  oi  social 

v.tilsiv  !■'.  a’k-ilahlu.  ihe  problem  is  to  select  what  is  relevant  and  can  be 
a..ed  in  lorgji.g  an  interdisciplinary  approach  tc  problems  concerning  social 
i/eif.Mt.  itdc  i'  -nx  task.  The  interdisciplinary  approach  to  social 

■/e  U"-  ;,a  ij  — B ox  chapter  III  requires  team  work  even  in 
triiy-i^  i tp . ther  './hat  is  reluvanl  and  in  using  this  knowledge  in  various  ways 
aouordnin  to  li.ut.r<  ia  types  of  scoial  work  intervention.  In  thin  respect,  the 
Vi  j/  >;■  u c -ui.mc , arc  in  a position  to  command  more  resources  than  perhaps, 
rh^y  are  roily  to  u:e.  Jr  rb-  developing  countries,  however,  due  to  the  lack  of 
~our-\  r i r T\se?r :*rui  to  problems  of  communication,  such  interdisciplinary 
Kiiowh-dgu  ij.  theoretically  slower  to  acquire  and  less  extensive,  though  the  * 
material  may  exist,  ^h-lhc-r  it  ic  a question  of  research,  planning,  policy  making, 
prograiiMt.  u'nple..i\ntatic  n or  training,  such  interdisciplinary  cc-operation  is 
nec\:.:\'/ry  m vari'us  l-- vein  and  phases  in  the  implementation  of  social  welfare, 
ouci:  m t titude  must  re.  part  of  a regular  policy  in  all  important  decisions 
j.n  rcl*i.jin  1"  rrainin:.  a next  step,  interdisciplinary  functioning  should 
U pn>yd  ir.  all  asp-.e'e  of  Training,  whether  in  the  field,  or  in  the  classroom. 


jr‘  bb  ^h-r  y .-rotal-ly  more  interdisciplinary  practice  in  training  than 
Ia;  L/:I  ?'cc '"drived.  social  yurk  positions,  though  they  ar^  not  necessarily 

calln  r-; . hu-  lvt  interdisciplinary  functioning  whether  at  the  planning,  policy 
-r-i+fvc  or  dir-ec  service  level-'.  Cn  the  other  hand,  many  social 
./ore  inner)/ Tit  »v*y  it  diminishing  in  importance  ar.d  effect! vent  ss  due  to  the 
'l-*v  1 ^••^bioeiuliiruy  ucrh  whore  this  is  hindered  by  a rigid  bureaucracy 

-r  ly  1 * J,v'j  ' * t>--r/;ssr:ry  Initiative-  and  enterprise.  Chapter  III,  B,  records 
s.vfr,  t iv.tync-:.  i..  shew  that  the  emergence  of  interdisciplinary  functioning 
' '"■* ■'  1 ' ' 1 **  A-b  ’ v tiC(.  °i  several  vj-'w  U Vc  h'pments  the  emergence'  cf  nt w 
aIV h^vx  b-ratt-gic  value  for  development  programmes  with 
nr  ny  ctnrai  .■•••pliciiiona;  ^b-  introduction  of  knowledge  of  social  welfare 

ana  a ..oicj.  ru  mai'/uil  r:y  m ctln  r disciplines  and  areas  of  professional 

pr,,t*j’i -x  ; rb  v-idt-mataop  \f  r,mcdlr>l  and  preventive,  programmes'  to  the 
’■  1 b*  -i  *•'  r 'developing  r< v<  i the  developed  countries  have 
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It  manpower  pulic'D  r>  have  generally  been  included  in  national  plane  in 
tin  J<  v. L: ping  countries,  variour  aspects  cf  such  policies  are  In  the  process  of 
1<  ji:t  iuul  writ- need  in  the  JkVi  ic-p-.J  countries.  While,  the  developmental, 

.‘ntcr.-f.ctorn  ai  1 interdisciplinary  approaches  u*  social  welfare  and  social  work 
pr'j’iicL.  m\  actually  Uing  implemented  in  various  ways  in  a few  developing 
coun  ra ihe  developed  ccuntries  have  organized  relevant  bodies  of  knowledge  and 
cud  nre  working  on  Conceptual  frameworks  which  may  facilitate  the  practice  of 
if  7‘  1 p^nknl  social  we  11  an-  and  the  interdisciplinary  approach. 

In  the  developing  eountric;*,  changes  in  training  for  social  welfare  have 
iurgt. ly  Icon  brought  abcur.  in  response  to  pressures  arising  from  adverse 
edition:;  affecting  the  country  as  a whole.  In  developed  countries,  however, 
the  impetus  for  o -,.!•>  has  boon  provided  by  the  recognition  of  problems  affecting 
u prived  sectors  , the  urban  population.  Innovations  in  the  two  groups  of 
eaxtri-.d,  heVw  teen  reflected  in  the  various  attempts  at  manpower  policy 
i emulation  and  in  the  curricula  of  educational  institutions  as  indicated  in  the 
< > rile r chapters. 

There  is  nu  doubt  that  there  is  a valid  complementary  role  to  be  played  both 
by  the  tie  vt  loping  and  by  the  developed  countries  in  answering  the.  challenge  of 
national  development,  in  this  case',  through  the  strategies  appropriate  to  social 
welfare  and  the  corresponding  practice  of  social  work.  International  assistance 
through  the  United  Nations  or  other  organizations  and  patterns  of  co-operation  must 
tuKO  these:  facts  into  consideration  in  ensuring  that  the  complementary 
assistance  potentials,  of  ro-opei°ting  nations  could  be  fulfilled  for  the  mutual 
be- no  fit  of  the  developing  and  of  the  developed  countries.  The  role  that  the 
ic- vc loped  countries  are  playing  and  what  they  could  still  do,  has  teen  recognized. 
What  is  mere  important  perhaps  and  necessary  at  the  present  time,  is  to  stress 
the  necessity  of  a joint  enterprise  cf  the  developing  and  the  developed  countries 
that  will  be  mutually  gratifying,  in  the  context  of  the  Second  Development  Decade. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  TERMS  USED 


The  terms  as  used  in  this  report  are  generally  explained  in  the  course  of  the 
text.  Some  of  the  more  commonly  used  terms  are  listed  here  with  an  explanation  of 
their  usage  for  convenient  reference  where  it  is  not  easily  apparent  in  a 
particular  context. 


Social  welfare.  Social  services  and  enabling  processes  for  the  promotion  of 

personal  welfare  aimed  at  better  social  functioning  and  social  relationships 
at  individual,  group,  community,  institutional,  or  societal  levels.  As  used 

here  health,  or  formal  educational  services  are  excluded  from  ' he  scope  of 
this  study.  ‘ 


Social  welfare  functions.  The  different  activities  carried  out  by  persons  engaged 
in  the  field  of  social  welfare.  ^ 


Social  welfare's  functions.  The  functions  or  role  expectations  of  social  welfare 
regarded  as  an  institution  in  society. 

Social  welfare  personnel.  Personnel  engaged  in  carrying  out  the  various  activities 

in  this  field.  They  may  or  may  not  include  persons  with  formal  social  work 
training. 


Social  work.  A professional  methodology  of  operating  in  the  field  of  social  welfare 
in  helping  people  to  satisfy  their  social  needs  guided  by  a discipline  based 
mainly  on  a body  of  knowledge,  methods  and  philosophy  derived  from  the  social 
and  other  sciences  and  supported  by  educationally  recognized  programmes  of 
training  and  research  in  social  development.  In  this  sense  other  <=ei  /ice 
personnel  whether  in  the  fields  of  housing,  health,  education  or  community 
development,  etc.  are  also  considered  as  engaging  in  social  work  when  in  fact 
this  is  being  done. 


Social  work  personnel.  Personnel  carrying  out  professional  social  work  activities 
as  distinguished  from  social  welfare  activities.  In  this  sense  while  all 
social  work  personnel  are  also  social  welfare  personnel  not  all  social  welfare 
personnel  are  necessarily  social  work  personnel. 

Social  work  aides  or  auxiliaries.  Workers  employed  to  assist  professional  social 
workers.  These  aides  may  or  may  not  have  professional  training. 

Indigenous  worker.  Workers  recruited  from  local  communities  to  serve  their  own 
communities.  They  ore  not  considered  as  professional  workers  though  some 
professional  elements  may  constitute  part  of  their  training.  They  may  or  may 
not  be  paid  workers. 


Intermediate  level.  The  level  of  social  welfare  practice  between  an  administrative 
level  at  a higher  policy,  planning  supervisory  or  executive  level,  and  direct 
service  in  the  field.  It  generally  involves  supervisory  functions. 
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Undergraduate  level.  Education  equivalent  to  the  bachelor's  decree  pro jrat .me  of 
)_4  year?  duration  following  completion  of  senior  sec one ary  school  or  high 
school  education. 

Graduate,  Master's  level  following  the  undergraduate  degree.. 

Generic  social  work  method.  A basic  methodology  for  social  work  practice,  not 
involving  specialization. 

Integrated  social  work  method.  A method  for  social  work  practice  which  consists 
in  a combination  of  the  traditional  methods. 
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PREFACE 


Our  project  proposal,  ’’Integrating  Diet  Therapy  in  a Diploma  Nursing  Program," 
w^s  written  in  1966.  This  was  a time  when  nutrition  courses  were  being  deleted  as  a 
requirement  for  nurses.  Diet-therapy  concepts  were  sparse  in  nursing  course  syllabi. 
Instructors  in  nutrition  and  diet  therapy,  or  teaching  dietitians,  were  a rarity  in  the 
area.  In  our  school,  we  had  tried  several  plans  for  integrating  this  content,  but  were 
not  satisfied  with  our  students'  achievements.  As  we  have  worked  on  the  project,  it 
has  been  gratifying  to  see  the  emphasis  placed  on  nutritional  needs  in  the  new  health 
care  piograms. 

With  the  advent  of  the  White  House  Conference  on  Food,  Nutrition,  and  Health  in 
December,  1969,  many  Americans  have  become  concerned  about  the  nutritional  status 
of  all  citizens.  In  the  opening  address  at  the  conference, *?iesident  Nixon  said,  "This 
meeting  sets  the  seal  of  urgency  on  the  national  commitment  to  put  an  end  to  hunger 
and  malnutrition  due  to  poverty  in  America."  From  this  meeting  came  many  jecom- 
mendations  for  attacking  hunger  and  malnutrition.  What  will  the  nurses'  role  be? 
Barbara  G.  Schutt,  editor  of  the  American  Journal  of  Nursing,  wrote  in  the  January, 
1970,  issue; 

It’s  quite  possible  that  some  nurses  know  what  it's  like  to 
face  hunger.  Most  nurses  must  have  seen  signs  of  starvation  in 
patients.  Certainly  all  nurses  know  the  physical  price  of  chron- 
ic hunger  and  malnutrition.  Yet  how  many  know  the  extent  of 
hunger  in  their  own  communities  . . . ? 

The  problems  of  hunger  in  America  are  everyone's  problem.  Few, 
however,  have  better  reasons  or  more  opportunities  to  find  out 
and  do  something  about  hunger  than  nurses.  Such  action  can  range 
from  asking  questions  in  one's  own  community,  through  functioning 
as  an  informed,  concerned  person  in  the  nursing  role,  to  being 
part  of  a political  action  group  which  supports  the  five  prior- 
ities which  came  out  of  last  month1 s White  House  Conference  on 
Food,  Nutrition,  and  Health.1 

We  feel  our  graduates  will  be  capable  of  doing  their  part  to  mee‘  the  challenge.  It 
is  our  goal  that  these  guidelines  be  of  value  in  helping  other  nursing  programs  plan  and 
implement  integrated  diet-tnerapy  content. 


Amarillo,  Texas 
July,  1971 


••Marjorie  Johnson 


1 


1.  Barbara  G.  Schutt.  "What  Do  You  Know  About  Hunger?"  Araer.  J.  Nurs. : 
70:65,  Jan.  1970. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Meeting  the  demands  of  our  society  for  quality  nursing  care  and  utilizing  the  advan- 
ces of  medical  science  are  major  challenges  to  nurse  educators  today.  The  curricula 
of  diploma  nursing  schools  have  been  carefully  scrutinized  this  past  decade,  a major 
objective  being  to  graduate  qualified  nurses  wno  can  perform  effectively. 

The  philosophy  of  Northwest  Texas  Hospital  School  of  Nursing  defines  professional 
nursing  as  "a  progressive,  changing  art  and  science  dedicated  to  the  service  of  human- 
ity; it  is  primarily  the  direct  personal  care  of  individuals  and  families  with  the  basic 
purpose  of  alleviating  discomfort  due  to  physiological  or  psychological  stress,  promoting 
health,  and  preventing  illness.” 

Using  this  definition  as  a guide  and  a challenge,  the  faculty  made  a major  revision  in 
our  curriculum.  One  part  of  this  revision  was  to  integrate  diet  therapy  in  the  nursing 
course. 

In  our  school  the  curriculum  is  organized  to  offer  the  basic  physical,  biological,  and 
social  science  courses  as  prerequisites  to  the  clinical  nursing  courses.  The  nursing 
courses  are  designed  to  provide  a patient -centered  curriculum,  emphasizing  all  aspects 
of  patient  care,  with  core  content  areas  integrated  throughout  the  curriculum. 

A basic  nutrition  couise  is  prerequisite  to  the  nursing  courses.  Diet -therapy  content 
is  now  included  in  each  nursing  course  as  a result  of  this  project. 
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NEED  FOR  THE  PROJECT 


Through  the  years,  many  changes  have  evolved  in  the  nursing  profession  and  the 
nursing  school  curriculum.  Let  us  reminisce  briefly  concerning  the  nurse’s  responsi- 
bilities in  the  area  of  nutrition  and  diet  therapy.  Florence  Nightingale  was  vitally  in- 
terested in  her  patients’  food  intake.  In  her  Notes  On  Nursing,  she  commented  that 
"incomparably  the  most  important  office  of  the  nurse,  after  she  has  taken  care  of  the 
patient’s  air,  is  to  take  care  to  observe  the  effect  of  his  food,  and  report  it  to  the  medi- 
cal attendant."!  For  many  years,  the  nursing  profession  was  responsible  for  the  die- 
tary department,  and  in  some  small  hospitals  today  a registered  nurse  may  have  man- 
agement responsibilities  in  this  area.  Nurses  who  graduated  15  to  20  years  ago  often 
recall  diet  kitchen  experience  that  included  long  hours  in  the  food -preparation  area 
preparing  food  for  modified  diets,  passing  trays,  and  serving  food  on  the  tray  line,  as 
well  as  formal  courses  in  nutrition  and  diet  therapy.  Newton's  study  of  nutritional 
aspects  of  nursing  care  states;  "Nurses  on  all  levels  report  negative  reactions  to  their 
educational  experience  in  nutrition  and/or  diet  therapy. "2  Perhaps  there  is  some  jus- 
tification for  these  feelings.  The  current  trend  is  to  integrate  nutrition  and  diet  therapy 
throughout  the  nursing  program.  Abdellah  identifies  meeting  the  patient’s  nutritional 
needs  as  one  of  the  basic  nursing  problems. ^ 

Since  1959,  we  have  tried  various  methods  for  integrating  diet-therapy  content  in  our 
school.  The  theory  was  first  taught  by  the  hospital  therapeutic  dietitian,  and  the  clinical 
experience  consisted  of  working  witn  the  dietitian  in  her  office.  Later,  a part-time 
dietitian  taught  the  theory,  with  the  nursing  instructors  responsible  for  the  clinical  ex- 
perience. The  common  fallacy  of  these  methods  was  that  diet  therapy  became  somewhat 
set  apart  from  nursing  courses,  and  the  students  did  not  identify  meeting  the  patient's 
nutritional  needs  as  part  of  comprehensive  patient  care. 

The  major  objective  of  our  project  was  to  plan  and  implement  learning  experiences 
that  would  enable  the  student  to  effectively  meet  her  patient’s  nutritional  needs  and  ul- 
timately provide  quality  nursing  care. 
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PRELIMINARY  SURVEY 


Before  planning  the  curriculum,  we  asked  ourselves,  "What  are  the  nurse’s  respon- 
sibilities in  meeting  the  patient’s  nutritional  needs?  How  does  she  do  this?"  We  felt 
we  should  get  the  answers  to  these  questions  from  nurses  who  were  working  each  day 
in  their  profession  and  could  give  us  pertinent  information  about  their  daily  experiences. 
We  developed  two  questionnaires,  one  for  the  registered  nurses  employed  in  our  hospi- 
tal and  another  for  registered  nurses  who  had  graduated  from  our  school  within  the 
previous  six  years. 

The  questionnaire  for  the  registered  nurses  working  in  our  hospital  was  planned  to 
determine  their  responsibilities  to  the  doctor,  the  patient  and  his  family,  and  the  die- 
tary department.  (See  Appendix  B,  Table  1.)  The  first  five  questions  were  planned  to 
determine  the  involvement  in  administrative  aspects  of  dietary  problems.  This  included 
taking  diet  orders  from  doctors,  informing  doctors  of  problems,  and  notifying  the  die- 
tary department  of  diet  orders,  changes,  and  problems.  The  results  indicated  that  all 
the  respondents  took  diet  orders  from  doctors  and  a majority  "routinely"  or  "some- 
times" performed  the  task  of  making  diet  changes  and  reporting  dietary  problems. 

(Some  respondents  who  checked  "never"  or  did  not  answer  indicated  that  they  worked 
nights  in  the  newborn  nursery  or  in  the  emergency  room  and  therefore  the  question  did 
not  apply .) 

The  remainder  of  the  questions  were  planned  to  determine  the  nurse-patient  rela- 
tionship concerning  dietary  problems.  Again,  we  found  that  the  majority  of  the  respon- 
dents did 'perform  tasks  that  were  important  in  meeting  the  patient’s  nutritional  needs. 
(See  Appendix  B,  Table  1.)  We  were  particularly  interested  in  the  fact  that  33  percent 
indicated  that  they  explained  the  reason  for  a modified  diet  to  the  patient  or  his  family 
and  40  percent  indicated  that  they  explained  why  a certain  food  was  not  allowed.  We 
felt  this  was  strong  support  for  the  need  to  include  nutrition  and  diet  therapy  in  our 
curriculum!  Responses  to  the  question  " . . .do  you  give  discharge  diet  instructions 
to  a patient?"  were  surprising,  as  5 percent  indicated  that  they  did  this  "routinely" 
and  40  percent  indicated  that  they  did  it  "sometimes."  While  this  is  a function  of  the 
hospital's  therapeutic  dietitian,  the  nurse  may  be  asked  to  accept  the  responsibility  in 
her  absence. 

For  the  registered  nurse  graduates  from  our  school,  the  questionnaire  was  modified, 
as  we  wanted  more  detailed  information  to  use  in  curriculum  planning.  The  questions 
concerning  responsibilities  in  the  area  of  nutrition  and  diet  therapy  were  limited.  (See 
Appendix  B,  Table  2.)  The  answers  were  similar  to  those  of  the  registered  nurses  em- 
ployed in  the  hospital;  61  percent  "routinely"  take  diet  orders  from  the  doctor;  54.3  per- 
cent "routinely"  report  dietary  problems  to  the  doctor;  44.1  percent  "routinely"  explain 
the  reason  for  the  diet  to  the  patient  and  his  family.  The  question  " . . .do  you  give 
diet  instruction  to  a patient?"  was  answered  with  "routinely"  by  25.4  percent  and  with 
"sometimes"  by  50.9  percent. 

We  asked  our  graduates  to  "list  the  modified  diets  which  you  feel  should  have  been 
stressed  more"  and  had  25  different  responses,  which  ranged  from  "the  difference  be- 
tween full  and  surgical  liquids"  to  "diets  for  combat  situations" ! However,  the  most 
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frequent  response  was  the  need  for  more  emphasis  on  planning  diabetic  diets.  Our 
graduates  who  were  not  working  in  hospitals  indicated  that  they  answered  questions 
concerning  diets,  gave  diet  instruction,  and  taught  patients,  families,  and  friends. 

Since  our  school  is  located  in  a city  with  a population  of  130,000  and  we  are  approxi- 
mately 250  to  300  miles  from  a metropolitan  area  with  a medical  center,  we  have  had 
a tendency  to  think  in  terms  of  our  graduates'  working  in  small  hospitals.  Regarding 
the  46.5  percent  of  graduates  who  answered  the  questionnaire,  we  found  that  this  was 
a false  assumption,  as  74  percent  indicated  that  they  work  in  hospitals  that  have  more 
than  50  beds  and  30  percent  work  in  hospitals  that  have  250  beds  or  more/  In  all  of 
these  hospitals,  a dietitian  or  a consulting  dietitian  was  employed. 

Recent  legislation  concerning  health  needs  has  resulted  in  the  employment  of  more 
dietitians,  which  has  relieved  the  nurse  of  most  of  the  responsibilities  in  the  area  of 
food -service  management. 

Our  major  conclusion  from  the  survey  was  this;  The  registered  nurse  does  identify 
and  accept  her  responsibility  to  help  meet  the  patients'  nutritional  needs.  As  faculty 
members  of  a diploma  school,  we  must  make  sure  our  curriculum  is  so  planned  that  the 
graduate  can  effectively  perform  in  this  area. 


^According  to  our  alumni  files,  many  of  our  graduates  do,  in  fact,  work  in 
small  hospitals;  these  graduates,  however,  did  not  respond  to  the  questionnaire. 
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DEVELOPING  COURSE  CONTENT 


The  philosophy  and  the  objectives  of  a school  provide  the  basis  for  the  curriculum. 
The  Faculty  Organization  is  responsible  for  developing  and  revising  the  philosophy  and 
the  school  objectives  at  Northwest  Texas  Hospital  School  of  Nursing.  The  teaching  die- 
titian is  an  active  member  of  the  Faculty  Organization  and  has  participated  in  the  study 
of  the  philosophy. 

Using  the  ” Instructor’s  Guide  in  Use  of  Objectives’*  developed  by  the  director  of 
nursing  education  at  the  school  (Figure  1),  instructors  are  able  to  identify  each  learn- 
ing experience  as  a step  in  helping  the  student  become  a registered  nurse. 

In  essence,  the  course  content  is  developed  by  asking,” What  should  the  student  know 
in  order  to  meet  the  objective?”  This  can  be  demonstrated  by  the  example  in  the  follow- 
ing section,  which  illustrates  the  correlation  of  the  objectives  of  the  School  of  Nursing 
with  the  objectives  of  the  basic  nutrition  course. 

Figure  1.  INSTRUCTOR'S  GUIDE  IN  USE  OF  OBJECTIVES 


which  studenc  should  ex- 
hibit. ) 
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NUTRITION  COURSE  CONTENT 


A basic  nutrition  course  is  a prerequisite  for  the  nursing  course  in  our  school. 
Most  of  our  students  take  the  course  in  Amarillo  College  during  the  first  year  they 
are  enrolled  in  the  School  of  Nursing.  The  correlation  of  the  course  objectives  to 
specific  objectives  of  the  School  of  Nursing  is  shown  graphically  belovv.* 


Northwest  Texas  Hospital  School  of  Nursing 
School  objective: 

The  objectives  of  the  school  are  to  guide 
students  in  realizing  their  potentialities 
as  persons,  citizens,  and  registered  nurse 
practitioners  who  are  prepared  to: 

practice  quality  nursing,  including 

the  ability  to 

a.  apply  principles  essential  to  a 
dynamic  theory  of  nursing 

b.  demonstrate  increasing  competence 
in  performing  nursing  skills 

c.  maintain  effective  interpersonal 
relationships  based  on  knowledge 
of  human  relationships 

d.  demonstrate  basic  techniques  in 
teaching  and  directing  less 
prepared  personnel 


Northwest  Texas  Hospital  School  of  Nursing 
Curriculum  objective: 

The  nursing  curriculum  is  planned  and  imple- 
mented so  that  the  graduate  can  be  expected 
to: 

identify  and  apply  the  principles 
of  physical,  biological,  social 
and  medical  sciences  which  are 
necessary  to  administer  effective 
nursing  care  and  health 


v 
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Northwest  Texas  Hospital 

Curriculum  objective: 

Level  I 

recall  requirements  for  normal  nutrition 
and  evaluate  nutritional  adequacy  of 
diets 


Principles  of  Nutrition  (taught  in  college, 

first  year) 

Course  objectives: 

Major  objective:.  The  nutrition  course  is 

planned  to  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  the  student 
to  acquire  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  normal 
nutrition. 

Contributory  objectives: 

Upon  the  completion  of 
the  course,  the  student 
should  be  prepared  to: 

apply  the  principles  of  normal  nutrition 
in  selecting  his  personal  diet 

identify  the  essential  nutrients  and 
describe  their  role  in  maintaining 
normal  nutrition  throughout  life 

answer  questions  concerning  normal  nu- 
trition and  the  nutritive  value  of  foods 

identify  factors  in  a person’s  socio- 
economic background  which  influence  his 
food  habits 

utilize  reliable  sources  of  information 
and  reference  materials  in  the  area  of 
food  and  nutrition 

read  and  discuss  selected  reports  of 
current  nutrition  research 

evaluate  food  misinformation  and  fad 
diets 
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Developing  the  content  from  specific  objectives  makes  for  better  organization  and 
continuity  throughout  the  program.  For  a sample  page  of  the  Principles  of  Nutrition 
course  syllabus  and  a topic  outline,  see  Appendix  C. 
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NUTRITION  AND  DIET-THERAPY  CONTENT 
IN  THE  NURSING  COURSES 


Nutrition  is  a building  block  of  knowledge  " essential  to  a dynamic  theory  of  nursing, ” 
to  quote  our  curriculum  objective.  In  the  nursing  courses,  the  student  is  expected  to 
utilize  this  knowledge  as  the  basis  for  learning  modifications  of  normal  nutrition  that 
may  have  a vital  role  in  the  patient’s  treatment  and  recovery. 

The  chairman  and  the  instructors  in  each  teaching  department  (Medical-Surgical, 
Maternal  and  Child  Nursing,  Psychiatric  Nursing,  and  Leadership  in  Nursing)  develop 
objectives  for  the  specific  courses.  These  objectives  are  approved  by  the  Committee 
on  Academic  Affairs.  The  teaching  dietitian  holds  conferences  with  each  instructor  to 
develop  the  objectives,  course  content,  and  learning  experiences  for  diet  therapy  that 
are  pertinent  to  the  course.  The  approximate  number  of  clock  hours  required  to  cover 
this  material  is  also  determined.  A summary  of  the  integrated  content  is  shown  in 
Table  1,  pages  10,  11,  and  12. 

These  plans  are  implemented  by  three  methods: 

Formal  classes 

The  formal  classes  provide  opportunities  for  the  student  to  learn  principles 
of  diet  therapy  for  a specific  nursing  science  course.  Lecture,  discussion, 
demonstrations,  use  of  visual  aids,  and  tasting  parties  are  the  teaching  methods 
employed. 

Clinical  experience 

A major  portion  of  diet  therapy  is  taught  in  Levels  I and  II;  therefore,  planned 
clinical  experience  is  scheduled  at  these  levels.  The  nursing  instructor  is  re- 
sponsible for  making  patient  assignments.  This  instructor  leaves  the  list  of  as- 
signments with  the  teaching  dietitian,  who  checks  with  the  hospital's  therapeutic 
dietitian  as  to  the  patients  our  students  will  be  assigned  to  care  for  the  next  day. 
This  serves  two  purposes:  the  therapeutic  dietitian  gives  a brief  report  of  the 
dietary  needs  of  the  patients  and  she  assumes  the  students  or  teaching  dietitian 
will  be  responsible  for  the  patients'  selective  menu  forms  for  the  next  day.  She 
may  also  suggest  other  opportunities  for  diet-therapy  experience  in  the  clinical 
area. 

The  student  is  responsible  for  discussing  the  patient's  diet  with  him  and  as- 
sisting in  marking  his  selective  menu  form  for  the  next  day.  (All  our  patients 
receive  a selective  menu  form.)  The  instructors  keep  a record  of  the  assign- 
ments each  student  has  and  make  every  effort  to  provide  a variety  of  learning 
experiences.  A majority  of  the  assignments  are  for  patients  with  therapeutic 
diets;  however,  we  stress  the  importance  of  adequate  nutrition  for  every  patient. 

The  teaching  dietitian  ’’makes  rounds”  on  the  clinical  units  to  discuss  the  pa- 
tient's dietary  needs  with  each  student  and  the  patient  when  necessary . Group 
conferences  for  all  students  on  the  unit  may  be  held  when  valuable  learning  ex- 
periences are  presented. 

In  Level  III  courses,  the  teaching  dietitian  is  ”on  call”  for  clinical  experience; 
instructors  or  students  may  request  a conference  to  discuss  a diet  problem. 
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Patient -Centered  Conferences 


The  patient -centered  conference  is  a problem-solving  activity  in  which  a stu- 
dent or  group  of  students  do  a comprehensive  study  of  a patient’s  or  a group  of 
patients'  nursing  needs.  The  teaching  dietitian  attends  these  conferences  when 
requested  by  the  student  or  the  instructor.  In  the  role  of  a resource  person,  she 
may  answer  oi  ask  questions  or  emphasize  important  points.  (These  conferences 
also  provide  an  excellent  opportunity  for  evaluating  the  student's  knowledge  of 
diet  therapy.) 

In  addition  to  the  integrated  content  that  is  identified,  there  are  "threads" 
throughout  the  curriculum  that  the  nursing  instructors  teach.  For  example,  we 
do  not  allot  time  for  a lecture  in  the  unit  "The  Patient  with  an  Infectious  Process," 
but  the  instructor  does  point  out  the  increased  caloric  requirements,  anorexia 
problems,  fluid  requirements,  et  cetera,  which  are  factors  to  be  considered. 


Table  1.  INTEGRATED  DIET  THERAPY  IN 
NORTHWEST  TEXAS  HOSPITAL  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 


Level 

Course 

Time 

Content 

Nursing  Science 

1 hr.  lecture  and 

Objectives  for  meeting  patients’ 

200 

discussion 

nutritional  needs  (basic  hos- 
pital diets) 

Nursing  Science 

1 hr*  lecture  and 

Meeting  the  needs  of  the  patient 

201 

discussion 

with  nutritional  impairment (hun- 
ger, anorexia,  nausea,  and  vomiting) 

I 

1 hr.  lecture  and 
discussion 
Approx.  1 hr.  each 
week  (total  8 hrs.) 

Attend  patient- 
centered  confer- 
ence 

Meeting  the  nutritional  needs  of 
the  surgical  patient 
Conferences  on  unit  each  Friday 
a.m.  to  discuss  dietary  problems 
of  assigned  patients 
Act  as  a resource  person  as  re- 
quested by  instructor  or  stu- 
dents 

Nursing  Science 

5 hrs.  lecture  and 

Meeting  the  nutritional  needs  of 

11 

202 

discussion 
3-6  hrs.  weekly 

the  patient  with  fluid  and  elec- 
trolyte imbalance 

Meeting  the  nutritional  needs  of 
the  patient  with  nutrition  prob- 
lems 

Conference  in  clinical  unit  to 
discuss  dietary  problems  of  as- 
signed patients 

Act  as  a resource  person  at  pa- 
tient-centered conference  as 
requested  by  instructor  or  stu- 
dents 

Nursing  Science 

3 hrs.  lecture  and 

Meeting  the  nutritional  needs  of 

203 

discussion 
Tasting  party 
Slide  presentation 

the  patient  with  problems  of 
oxygen  and  blood  to  the  tissues 
(cardiovascular,  anemia) 

— continued 
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Table  1 (Continued) 


Level 

Course 

Time 

Content 

II 

Nursing  Science 
203  (continued) 

Approx.  3-6  hrs. 
weekly 

Conference  in  clinical  unit  to 
discuss  diet  problems  of  assigned 
patients 

Act  as  a resource  person  at  pa- 
tient-centered conference 

Nursi ng  Science 
204 

4 hrs.  lecture  and 
discussion 

Demonstration  and 
practice  in  meal 
planning  with  ex- 
change list 
Approx.  3-6  hrs. 
weekly 

Meeting  the  nutritional  needs  of 
the  patient  with  disorders  of 
chemical  regulation 
Metabolic  disorders 

Conference  and  individual  assist- 
ance in  clinical  unit  to  discuss 
patient's  dietary  problems. 
Practice  in  writing  diabetic 
diets  for  patients 
Act  as  a resource  person  at  pa- 
tient-centered conferences 

Nursing  Science 
205 

Note: — Plans  f 
made  by  nursing  i 
on  student  assign 

1 hr.  lecture  and 
discussion 

or  individual  and  groi 
n.  tructors  and  teachii 
iments. 

Dietary  problems  and  nutritional 
needs  of  the  mental  patient 

ip  conferences  in  clinical  area  are 
ig  dietitian.  Time  spent  depends 

III 

Nursing  Science 
300 

2 hrs.  lecture  and 
discussion 

Meeting  the  nutritional  needs  of 
the  patient  who  requires  total 
physiological  and  psychological 
rest  (review  dietary  problems  of 
critically  ill,  tube  feedings 
and  problems  in  diets  for  cardiac 
patients) 

Act  as  a resource  person  when 
needed  on  clinical  unit  and  for 
patient-centered  conference 

Nursing  Science 
301 

3 hrs.  lecture  and 
discussion 
(Demonstrate  calcu- 
lations of  formula 
needs.  Evaluating 
dietary  intake) 

Meeting  the  nutritional  needs  of 
the  pregnant  woman 
Meeting  the  nutritional  needs  of 
the  newborn  infant 

Nursing  Science 
302 

4-6  hrs.  lectures 
and  discussion 
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Meeting  the  nutritional  needs  of 
children  at  various  age  levels 
Specific  nutritional  needs  due  to 
inborn  errors  of  metabolism. 
Conference  and  individual  assist- 
ance on  clinical  unit  to  discuss 
patients1  dietary  problems 
(parents  and  child  attend  when 
possible)  — continued 

Table  1 (Continued) 


Lev  1 

Course 

Time 

Content 

III 

Nursing  Science 
302  (continued) 

Approx.  1“2  hrs. 
weekly 

Conference  to  review  observations 
of  children's  food  intake:  nursery 
and  public  school 
Resource  person  for  patient-cen- 
tered conference  and  on  clinical 
unit 

Nursing  Science 
303 

2 hrs.  lec ‘ ire  and 
discussion 

Management  of  Dietary  Department 
and  problems  that  influence  Nurs- 
ing Service;  newer  trends  in  diet 
therapy 

Disaster  feedi ng--f actors  to  be 
considered  in  meeting  nutritional 
needs 
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AN  EXAMPLE  OF  INTEGRATED  DIET- THERAPY  CONTENT 
IN  A NURSING  COURSE 


To  illustrate  integration  of  diet  therapy  in  a nursing  course,  we  have  selected  Nurs- 
ing Science  302- -Nursing  of  Children,  a Level  III  course,  as  an  example* 

The  objectives  for  the  Nursing  of  Children  course  were  derived  from  the  curriculum 
objectives.  As  with  the  nutrition  course,  the  correlation  between  the  school,  curricu- 
lum, level,  and  course  objectives  can  be  identified*  One  can  see  implications  for  the 
Nursing  of  Children  course  in  each  of  the  curriculum  objectives;  however,  for  this  il- 
lustration, only  one  will  be  used* 


Northwest  Texas  Hospital  .School  of  Nursing 
School  objective: 

The  objectives  of  the  school  are  to  guide  the  students 
in  realizing  their  potentialities  as  persons,  citizens, 
and  registered  nurse  practitioners  who  are  prepared  to: 

practice  quality  nursing,  including  the  ability  to 

a.  apply  principles  essential  to  a dynamic  theory 
of  nursing 

b.  demonstrate  increasing  competence  in  performing 
nursing  skills 

c.  maintain  effective  interpersonal  relationships 
based  on  knowledge  of  human  relationships 

d.  demonstrate  basic  techniques  in  teaching  and 
directing  less  prepared  personnel 


Curriculum  objective: 

utilize  opportunities  for  health  teaching 
Level  III  objective: 

utilize  basic  principles  of  patient  teaching 

utilize  opportunities  for  informal,  spontaneous 
bedside  teaching 

plan  structured  teaching  to  meet  individual  patient’s 
ana/or  family’s  needs 
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Nursing  of  Children  (Nursing  Science  302) 

Major  objectives: 

identify  and  meet  the  basic  nursing  needs  of  children 
and  families  for  maternal  and  child  health 

meet  the  needs  of  the  hospitalized  child  and  his  family 
participate  in  community  health  care  of  the  child  and 
his  family 

Contributory  objectives: 

demonstrate  knowledge,  insight,  and  skills  in  providing 
individualized  nursing  care 

contribute  to  the  total  care  of  the  patient  by  providing 
a link  in  the  continuity  of  care  through  assessment  of 
needs,  planning,  recording,  consulting,  and  reporting 

stimulate  patients*  confidence  by  teaching  parents  and 
children,  giving  appropriate  factual  information, 
demonstrating  techniques,  and  lending  support 


Unit  objectives: 

recall  and  acquire  knowledge  of  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment process  of  childhood  through  adolescence 

apply  his  knowledge  of  growth  and  development  in  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  well  and  ill  children 

N 

< . 

Excerpts  from  daily  objectives 

onal  needs  of  children 
lutntion  in  normal  growth 

:y  how  eating  patterns  of 
parental  attitudes  and 

expand  knowledge  of  nutriti 

identify  the  role  of  good  r 
and  development 

through  discussion,  identii 
children  are  influenced  by 
cultural  patterns 

From  the  objectives,  the  course  content  and  learning  experiences  are  planned  and 
identified  in  the  course  syllabus.  (See  the  sample  page  of  the  course  syllabus,  page  16.) 
This  is  used  in  developing  the  lesson  plan  for  the  formal  class  entitled  "Meeting  the 
Nutritional  Needs  of  Children."  (See  Sample  Lesson  Plan,  page  18.) 

The  class  presentation  is  based  on  a discussion  of  a slide  series,  "Nutritional  Needs 
of  Children,"  developed  as  a part  of  the  project.  We  know  the  student  has  a basic  knowl 
edge  of  the  nutritional  requirements;  therefore,  emphasis  is  on  foods  needed  to  supply 
the  nutrients,  behavioral  patterns  that  affect  intake,  current  surveys,  et  cetera.  Mimeo 
graphed  handouts  supplement  the  slide  series. 

14 


The  teaching  dietitian  does  not  have  formal  classes  in  each  subject  area- -in  gastro- 
intestinal conditions,  for  example- -as  the  basic  principles  have  been  taught  in  the  Level 
II  courses.  Content  on  inborn  errors  of  metabolism,  protein-calorie  malnutrition,  and 
vitamin  deficiencies  is  presented  in  detail. 

Clinical  experience  is  closely  correlated  with  course  content.  The  students'  nursing 
care  plans  include  detailed  information  concerning  the  patient's  nutritional  needs.  (See 
Nursing  Care  Plan,  Appendix  E.)  The  teaching  dietitian  is  available  to  help  the  students 
with  dietary  problems  and  often  confers  with  the  patient,  his  parents,  and  the  student. 
As  noted  in  our  objectives,  we  stress  health  teaching  and  strongly  believe  the  student 
should  be  able  to  develop  and  administer  an  effective  plan  of  care  that  includes  these 
aspects  of  patient  care. 

In  addition  to  learning  experiences  in  the  hospital  setting,  we  utilize  several  com- 
munity agencies  to  broaden  the  students’  experience.  Our  students  visit  a first-grade 
classroom  in  the  public  schools  and  eat  lunch  with  the  children.  This  provides  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  for  the  student  to  observe  eating  patterns,  the  Type  A School  Lunch 
Program,  home-packed  lunches,  et  cetera.  The  students  also  visit  a school  for  the 
handicapped  for  a similar  observation  period.  Another  valuable  experience  is  attending 
specific  programs  of  the  Amarillo  Lay  Diabetes  Association  concerning  the  juvenile 
diabetic. 
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SAMPLE  LESSON  PLAN 

NURSING  SCIENCE  302— NURSING  OF  CHILDREN 


UNIT  I: 

Growth  and  Development  in  Childhood  and  Adolescence 

LESSON: 

Meeting  the  Nutritional  Needs  of  Children 

TIME: 

2 hours 

OBJECTIVES: 

To  provide  the  student  with  opportunities  to: 

V 

1.  expand  his  knowledge  of  the  nutritional  needs  of 
children 

2.  identify  the  role  of  good  nutrition  for  normal 
growth  and  development 

3.  discuss  methods  of  evaluating  the  nutritional 
status  of  children 

4.  identify  factors  that  influence  development  of 
good  food  habits 

METHOD: 

Lecture  and  discussion  with  visual  aids 

MATERIALS: 

Mimeo  handouts  on  normal  nutrition  for  children — condensed 
from  Guthrie's  and  Robinson's  nutrition  texts 

AUDIO-VISUAL:  "As  the  Child  Grows — Nutritional  Needs  of  Chi  ldren"— si  ides 


developed  at  Northwest  Texas  Hospital  School  of  Nursing 
Film:  "Food  as  Children  See  It" 

ACTIVITIES: 

Field  trip  to  vis.it  and  eat  lunch  with  first-grade  children 
in  public  school  (planned  for  later,  not  as  part  of  this  2- 
hour  time  block) 

CONTENT: 

I.  Review  infant  nutritional  needs 
II.  The  infant’s  diet  from  6 to  12  months  of  age 
III.  Transition  from  infant  to  toddler 
IV.  Criteria  for  evaluating  status 

A.  Observations  a mother  might  make 

B.  Growth  and  development  charts 

C.  Physical  and  dental  exams 

V.  Nutritional  status  of  children  in  the  United  States 

A.  National  nutrition  survey 

B.  White  House  Conference  December  1969 
VI.  The  toddler  and  preschool-age  child 

A.  Nutritive  needs 

B.  Factors  influencing  food  habits 
VII.  The  school-age  child 

A.  Nutritive  needs 

B.  Factors  influencing  food  habits 

C.  The  National  School  Lunch  Program 
VIII.  The  teen-ager 

A.  Review  research  studies  on  nutrition  of  teen-agers 

B.  The  nutritive  needs 

C.  Factors  that  influence  food  habits 

D.  Areas  for  improvement 

METHODS  USED  IN  TEACHING  DIET  THERAPY 


The  nursing  students  today  have  a varied  background.  We  have  young  high  school 
graduates  as  well  as  mature  men  and  women;  therefore,  learning  experiences  must  be 
planned  to  meet  the  individual  needs.  In  addition  to  lecture  and  discussion,  we  use  the 
methods  listed  below  to  make  the  learning  experiences  more  meaningful  for  all  con- 
cerned: 

Exhibits  and  demonstrations- -such  as  portion  sizes  and  examples  of 
special  diet  foods. 

Tasting  parties- -including  low-sodium  foods,  diabetic  foods,  and  un- 
familiar foods. 

Mimeographed  handouts- -abstracts  and  materials  condensed  from 
various  sources. 

Films  and  slides --particularly  on  vitamin  deficiencies,  which  are 
somewhat  uncommon  in  our  area. 

Video  tapes--some  of  which  we  have  produced. 

Overlays  for  the  overhead  projectors. 

One  of  the  original  objectives  of  the  project  was  to  develop  visual  aids  for  each  unit 
of  study.  We  soon  found  this  was  a very  idealistic  objective!  We  had  planned  to  develop 
several  slide  series  using  animated  characters.  This  required  a commercial  artist 
plus  hours  of  research  work  by  the  teaching  dietitian.  We  did  develop  a 39 -slide  series 
on  restricted  sodium  diets,  which  has  been  well  accepted  by  the  students.  In  addition 
to  the  disadvantages  of  time  and  cost,  we  find  that  two  short  years  later  the  students  are 
amused  by  the  uniforms  and  skirt  lengths.  Times  do  change  rapidly!  We  also  have  de- 
veloped a slide  series  on  the  ’’Nutritional  Needs  of  Children.”  Though  we  are  pleased 
with  the  series,  this  was  a very  time-consuming  part  of  the  project,  requiring  appoint- 
ments, written  releases  of  persons  involved  in  the  pictures,  and  painstaking  efforts  to 
capture  the  desired  effect  in  the  photographs. 

We  feel  our  most  successful  visuals  are  those  made  with  the  use  of  the  overhead  pro- 
jector. Cost  is  much  less --nonprofessionals  can  create  acceptable  products  and  the 
planning  and  production  time  are  greatly  reduced. 

Commercially  orod  ced  visual  aids  are  improving,  and  we  have  purchased  several 
slide  series  that  he  eet  our  course  objectives. 

We  are  still  amateurs  with  the  video  tape  productions,  but  we  hnve  made  several 
tapes.  We  are  particularly  proud  of  a taped  interview  with  the  parent  of  a child  who  has 
phenylketonuria. 

Our  major  conclusion  in  regard  to  visual  aids  for  teaching  diet  therapy  is  that  the 
clinical  setting  offers  the  best  possible  experiences.  The  aids  produced  by  the  project 
director  and  staff  meet  the  needs  of  our  school, and  we  plan  to  continue  to  work  in  this 
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METHODS  USED  FOR  EVALUATING  THE  STUDENTS* 
KNOWLEDGE  OF  INTEGRATED  CONTENT 


The  philosophy  of  Northwest  Texas  Hospital  School  of  Nursing  states,  ’’Learning  is 
a persistent  change  of  behaviors  resulting  from  experience,  interaction,  and  personal 
associations."  In  evaluating  our  students,  we  strive  to  determine  what  changes  of  be- 
haviors have  taken  place.  We  have  established  in  our  level  objectives  the  expected  be- 
havioral outcomes,  and  these  objectives  are  used  to  evaluate  student  performance.  As 
the  objectives  are  written,  the  content,  learning  experiences,  and  evaluation  methods 
are  planned.  (See  sample  page  of  the  Nursing  of  Children  syllabus,  page  16.) 

The  evaluation  methods  for  our  school  were  developed  by  a special  Faculty  Com- 
mittee on  Evaluation,  and  all  faculty  members  are  expected  to  identify  the  method  used 
for  evaluating  specific  objectives  in  their  course  syllabi. 

In  the  basic  nutrition  course,  major  emphasis  is  placed  on  teacher -constructed  tests: 
pretests,  daily  quizzes,  unit  examinations,  and  the  final  examination.  Written  assign- 
ments, projects,  and  reports  of  current  research  are  also  considered  in  determining 
the  students'  achievement. 

The  integrated  content  of  diet  therapy  in  the  nursing  courses  is  evaluated  not  only  by 
testing  but  also  by  student  performance  in  the  patient -centered  conferences,  the  nursing 
care  plans,  and  performance  in  the  clinical  area. 

The  diet-therapy  test  items  are  included  in  the  nursing  course  examinations.  The 
teaching  dietitian  writes  the  items,  and  the  nursing  instructors  determine  the  placement 
of  the  items  in  the  examinations.  The  unit  and  final  examinations  consist  of  situation- 
type,  multiple-choice  items. 

The  teaching  dietitian  does  evaluate  specific  assignments,  such  as  exercises  in  writ- 
ing low-sodium  diets  and  fat- controlled  diets  and  in  using  the  diabetic  exchange  lists. 
These  are  considered  part  of  the  students'  daily  grade. 

The  clinical  evaluation  is  determined  by  the  student's  performance  in  the  clinical  area. 
The  teaching  dietitian  does  not  give  a grade  per  se,  but  confers  with  the  nursing  instruc- 
tor and  writes  anecdotal  notes  as  necessary.  The  nursing  instructors  and  the  teaching 
dietitian  are  particularly  concerned  to  see  that  each  student  has  a variety  of  learning 
experiences. 

An  effective  method  for  determining  the  student's  problem-solving  ability  is  the  use 
of  our  "situation"  files.  These  consist  of  situations  or  problems  that  the  student  may 
encounter  and  are  used  to  stimulate  student  participation  in  the  classroom,  in  confer- 
ences, or  on  the  clinical  unit.  Our  faculty  feels  this  is  an  excellent  way  to  help  the  stu- 
dent utilize  the  problem-solving  approach.  Situations  relating  to  diet  therapy  are  color - 
coded  on  green  cards  for  easy  reference.  Some  examples  of  situations  used  in  Nursing 
Science  302  are  included  in  Appendix  H. 

The  students  write  summary  reports  of  their  field  trips  and  observations,  but  these 
are  not  used  for  evaluating  the  student  as  much  as  they  are  used  to  help  the  instructor 
evaluate  the  learning  experience.  (See  the  example  of  the  School  Lunch  Evaluation  Sum- 
mary in  Appendix  F.) 
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EVALUATION  OF  THE  INTEGRATED  DIET-THERAPY  CONTENT 
IN  THE  CURRICULUM 

Our  project  will  be  officially  completed  August  30,  1970;  therefore,  a complete  evalua- 
tion cannot  be  made  at  the  time  of  this  writing.  However,  we  have  many  tools  that  will 
help  us  determine  the  extent  of  integration: 

All  course  syllabi  have  been  or  are  in  the  process  of  being  revised  and 
each  contains  diet-therapy  content. 

Verbal  communications  and  suggestions  from  the  therapeutic  dietitian, 
nursing  service  personnel,  and  nursing  instructors  have  been  helpful  in 
planning  learning  experiences. 

The  nursing  care  plans  used  in  all  levels  contain  questions  or  statements 
concerning  the  patient’s  dietary  needs. 

Patient- centered  conference  guidelines  contain  information  on  diet  therapy. 

All  courses  have  "situation"  files  that  contain  examples  of  dietary  prob- 
lems. 

All  final  examinations  and  a majority  of  the  unit  examinations  contain  test 
items  on  diet  therapy. 

Student- instructor  evaluations  made  upon  the  completion  of  levels  and 
courses  contain  a statement  concerning  the  ability  of  the  student  to  meet 
the  patient’s  physical  needs. 

Instructors  were  asked  to  evaluate  the  progress  of  the  project  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  last  year  and  suggestions  were  made  for  completing  the 
integrated  content  in  each  area. 

Senior  students  evaluate  the  entire  curriculum  prior  to  graduation  and 
five  years  after  graduation. 

The  Committee  on  Academic  Affairs  reviews  the  program  of  studies  each  year,  iden- 
tifying areas  of  the  curriculum  for  improvement  in  the  total  program  and  thereby  facil- 
itating progress  toward  our  ultimate  goal  of  producing  graduates  who  can  provide  quality 
nursing  care. 
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PERSONNEL  FOR  IMPLEMENTING  THE  INTEGRATION  OF  CONTENT 


The  teaching  dietitian  at  Northwest  Texas  Hospital  is  a part-time  employee.  She  is 
considered  a member  of  the  Faculty  Organization  and  is  eligible  to  hold  membership  on 
committees.  She  participates  in  planning  sessions  with  the  chairman  of  the  department 
and/or  instructors.  Formal  classes  are  scheduled  for  each  Nursing  Science  course 
well  in  advance  to  afford  maximum  utilization  of  time.  Clinical  assignments  are  sched- 
uled during  the  Level  I and  Level  II  courses,  as  explained  previously. 

The  teaching  dietitian  should  est .±>lish  rapport  with  nursing  service  personnel,  the 
dietary  department  personnel,  and  all  members  of  the  school  staff.  (For  job  descrip- 
tion and  a sample  month’s  schedule,  see  Appendixes  I and  J.) 

The  time  devoted  to  formal  classes  in  diet -therapy  instruction  is  approximately  28 
hours  for  the  entire  curriculum.  Time  spent  in  conferences  and  on  the  clinical  unit 
varies  with  the  courses  taught.  The  major  portion  of  the  clinical  experience  is  during 
the  Level  II  courses,  and  the  teaching  dietitian  spends  from  3 to  8 hours  per  week  in  the 
clinical  area  at  this  time.  Planning  and  time  spent  in  committee  meetings  vary  with  spe- 
cific assignments  and  responsibilities. 

If  it  is  not  feasible  to  have  a teaching  dietitian,  two  alternatives  are  suggested: 

1.  Arrangements  could  be  made  with  the  hospital  therapeutic  dietitian 
to  give  the  formal  lectures  and  participate  in  teaching  in  the  clinical 
area.  Effective  bedside  clinics,  ward  conferences,  and  patient  - 
centered  conferences  may  be  arranged  for  maximum  use  of  time  for 
the  dietitian  and  students.  Job  descriptions  should  specify  functions 
and  time  to  be  spent  in  teaching  and  in  the  clinical  area. 

2.  The  nursing  instructors  may  be  responsible  for  teaching  diet  therapy 
in  their  area.  Planning  conferences  with  the  hospital  dietitian  or  a 
consulting  dietitian  might  be  arranged  at  regular  scheduled  intervals 
to  evaluate  diet- therapy  content. 
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APPENDIX  B 


TABLE  1. 


DUTIES  PERFORMED 
AREA  OF 


BY  NORTHWEST  TEXAS  HOSPITAL  REGISTERED  NURSES 
NUTRITION  AND  DIET  THERAPY 


DUTY 

RESPONSE 

No 

In  your  present  position,  do  you: 

Routinely 

Sometimes 

Never 

Answer 

*40 

20 

0 

0 

Take  diet  orders  from  doctors? 

66.6 

33.3 

0 

0 

25 

22 

3 

0 

Take  changes  in  diet  orders  from  doctors? 

58.3 

36.6 

5.0 

0 

19 

34 

7 

0 

Notify  the  diet  kitchen  of  diet  changes? 

31.7 

56.6 

11.6 

0 

Report  a patient’s  dietary  problem  to 

29 

24 

5 

2 

his  doctor? 

48.3 

40.0 

8.3 

3.3 

23 

28 

7 

2 

Chart  a patient’s  dietary  problem? 

38.3 

46.7 

11.7 

3.3 

Explain  to  a patient  or  his  family  the 

20 

36 

4 

0 

reason  for  his  modified  diet? 

33.3 

60 

6.7 

0 

Explain  to  a patient  or  his  family  why 

24 

34 

0 

2 

he  cannot  have  a certain  food? 

40 

56.6 

0 

3.3 

Give  discharge  diet  instructions  to  a 

3 

24 

32 

1 

patient? 

5.0 

•10.  0 

53.3 

1.7 

6 

43 

10 

l 

Feed  a patient? 

10.0 

71.6 

16.7 

1.7 

Teach  a less  trained  person  how  to 

8 

40 

12 

0 

feed  a patient? 

13.3 

66.7 

20.0 

0 

Answer  the  question  "How  long  will  I 

16 

32 

12 

0 

be  on  this  diet?" 

26.6 

53.3 

20.0 

0 

Answer  any  questions  about  in-between- 

14 

37 

9 

0 

meal  feedings? 

23.3 

61.6 

15.  0 

0 

5 

36 

19 

0 

Help  a patient  with  his  selective  diet? 

8.3 

60.0 

31.6 

0 

Help  a patient  or  other  employee  identify 

an  unfamiliar  food  on  the  menu? 

8 

36 

15 

0 

(For  example:  What  is  ambrosia?) 

13.3 

60.  0 

25.0 

1.7 

*Top  figure  denotes  number^  bottom  figure  denotes  percentage. 
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TABLE  2.  DUTIES  PERFORMED  BY  GRADUATES  OF  NORTHWEST  TEXAS  HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL  OF  NURSING  IN  THE  AREA  OF  NUTRITION  AND  DIET  THERAPY 


DU1Y 

RESPONSE 

No 

In  your  present  position,  do  you: 

Routinely 

Sometimes 

Never 

Answer 

*36 

17 

5 

1 

Take  diet  orders  from  doctors? 

61.0 

28.8 

8.5 

1.7 

Report  a patient's  dietary  problem 

32 

23 

6 

3 

to  his  doctor? 

54.3 

30.5 

10.2 

5.  0 

Explain  to  a patient  or  his  family 

26 

23 

7 

3 

the  reason  for  his  modified  diet? 

44.  1 

39.0 

11.9 

5.0 

15 

30 

10 

4 

Give  diet  instructions  to  a patient? 

25.4 

50.9 

17.0 

6.7 

Answer  the  question  "How  long  will  I 

15 

29 

11 

4 

be  on  this  diet?" 

25.4 

49.2 

18.7 

6.7 

Help  a patient  select  his  food  from 

5 

31 

19 

4 

a selective  menu? 

8.5 

52.6 

32.2 

6.7 

^Top  figure  denotes  number,  bottom  figure  denotes  percentage. 
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APPENDIX  D 


PRINCIPLES  OF  NUTRITION  COURSE — EXAMPLE  OF  TOPIC  OUTLINE 


I.  Reasons  for  teaching  nutrition 

A.  Relationship  of  health  to  good  nutrition 

B.  Personal  health  of  student 

C.  Therapeutic  aspects 

D.  Community  nutrition  programs 

E.  Worldwide  scope  of  nutrition  problems 

F.  Current  problems  which  challenge  nutritionist 

II.  Development  of  nutrition  as  a science 

III.  Essential  terminology  and  definitions 
(See  supplementary  list  of  terms) 

IV.  Functions  of  food 

A.  Physiological  needs 

1.  Produces  energy 

2.  Builds  and  maintains  tissues 

3.  Regulates  body  processes 

B.  Psychological  needs 

1.  Effect  on  physiological  functions 

2.  Love 

3.  Punishment 

V.  Factors  influencing  food  acceptance 

A.  Hunger 

B.  Psychological  state 

C.  Food  habits 

D.  Economic  factors 

E.  Availability 

F.  Race  and  religion 

G.  Family  environment 

H.  Advertising 

I.  Industrial  programs 

VI.  Basis  for  science  of  nutrition 

A.  Physiology 

B.  Biochemistry 

C.  Cellular  biology 

VII.  Determining  nutritional  needs 

A.  Laboratory  analysis 

B.  Surveys  of  availability  and  consumption 

C.  Animal  research 

D.  Historical  developments 


Unit  I:  Introduction 
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VIII.  Evaluating  nutritional  status 

A.  Physical  examination 

B.  Weight  and  height 

C.  Dietary  records 

1.  Food  history 

2.  Recall 

D.  Chemical  studies 

IX.  Dietary  standards 

A.  NRC  standards 

B.  MDR  standards 

C.  Daily  food  guide 

D.  Checklist 


4 


Unit  II: 


The  Energy  Nutrients — Carbohydrates,  Fats,  and  Proteins 


Carbohydrates 

I.  Introduction 

A.  Main  source  of  energy 

B.  Calorie  value 

C.  Availability 

1.  American  diet 

2.  Use  in  foreign  countries 

3.  Distribution  in  foods 

D.  Economic  aspects 

E.  Storage 

II.  Chemical  composition  and  classification 

A.  Compounds  of  C,  H,  and  0 

B.  Photosynthesis 

C.  Classification  and  characteristics 

III.  Functions  of  carbohydrates  in  the  body 

A.  Provide  fuel  and  energy 

B.  Reserve  supply  of  energy 

C.  Lactose  found  in  human  milk 

D.  Galactosides 

E.  Role  in  utilization  of  protein  and  fat 

F.  Blood  sugar  level 

1.  Normal  70-100  mg./lOO  cc 

2.  Factors  affecting  blood  sugar  level  in  a normal  person 

IV.  Food  sources  of  carbohydrates 

A.  Sugars  and  syrups  80-100% 

B.  Cereals  50-80% 

C.  Fruits  and  vegetables  3-25% 

D.  Other  foods  containing  carbohydrate 

V.  Digestion  and  absorption  of  carbohydrates 


ERIC 


3100 


VI.  Metabolism  of  carbohydrates 

A.  The  formation  of  glycogen 

B.  The  breakdown  of  glycogen 

C.  Glucose  produced  from  noncarbohydrate  sources 

D.  CHO  oxidation 

VII.  Cookery  of  CHO  foods 
Fats 

I.  Introduction 

A.  Occurrence  in  American  diets 

B.  Fat  content  in  dietaries  of  other  countries 

C.  Availability  and  cost 

II.  Chemical  Composition 

/Topics  of  remaining  units  are:  HI,  Energy  Metabolism;  IV,  Minerals,  Vitamins, 

and  Water;  V.  Practical  Application  of  the  Principles  of  Nutrition77 
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Plan  (Continued) 
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Care  Plan  (Continued) 
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APPENDIX  F 


NORTHWEST  TEXAS  HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL  OP  NURSING 
Nursing  Science  302 


SCHOOL  LUNCH  EXPERIENCE  EVALUATION 


2. 


3. 


4. 


Do  you  feel  that  the  lunchroom  environment  was  conducive  to  a pleasant 
mealtime?  (Cite  examples  if  possible.) 


Were  you  aware  of  a time  element?  (That  is,  were  the  children  hurried  or 
rushed  or  slow  and  "piddling”  about  eating?) 


Did  you  observe  any  teaching  or  learning  activities  during  the  lunch  period? 
If  so,  describe  them. 


Did  the  lunch  meet  the  Type  A Criteria  below? 


1/2  pt.  whole  milk 

2 oz.  protein  food 

3/4  cup  vegetable  and/or  fruits  (in 
2 servings) 

1 slice  bread  or  the  equivalent 

2 tsp.  butter  or  margarine 

In  addition  to  meeting  the  nutritional  criteria  for  the  Type  A Lunch,  did 
the  lunch  qualify  as  "considerate  of  local  cultural  patterns,  palatably 
prepared,  and  attractively  served"? 


Met 


Not  Met 
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APPENDIX  G 


NORTHWEST  TEXAS  HOSPITAL  SCNCpL  OF  NURSING 
EVALUATION  OF  DIET-THERAPY  CONTENT 


Purpose:  You  are  aware  that  this  is  the  final  year  of  the  Nursing  Training 

Grant  for  integrating  diet  therapy  into  the  nursing  curriculum.  All 
of  the  course  content  has  been  revised  and  the  procedure  for  clini- 
cal experience  has  been  planned. 

Would  you  please  review  the  diet-therapy  content  in  your  course  and 
answer  the  following  open-end  statements.  Please  return  to  my  mail- 
box by  November  20.  Thank  you.  — M.  Johnson 

1.  The  nutrition  and  diet-therapy  knowledge  of  a graduate  of  NWTH  should  en- 
able her  to: 


2.  The  diet-therapy  content  in  my  course  is: 


3.  The  clinical  experience  in  diet  therapy  is: 


4.  The  diet-therapy  content  would  be  more  meaningful  if: 


5.  Please  make  any  other  comments  about  the  project — include  anything  you 
would  like  to  have  done  as  part  of  the  grant  this  year. 
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APPENDIX  H 

SAMPLES  FROM  SITUATION  FILE 
Nursing  Science  302 


Example  1 

Nursing  Science  302  Emergency  Food  Poisoning 


Mr.  and  Mrs,  X and  two  children,  aged  four  and  six,  were  on  their  vacation. 
They  had  ham  salad  sandwiches  and  cokes  in  Vernon.  They  were  all  ill  with 
nausea  and  vomiting  and  stomach  cramps  by  the  time  they  arrived  in  Amarillo. 
They  were  brought  to  the  emergency  room  at  Northwest  Texas  Hospital. 

The  doctor  who  saw  them  suspected  staphylococcal  food  poisoning.  Why? 


Example  2 


PKU 


Patient  Teaching 


You  are  a dietitian  and  have  worked  with  Mrs.  X,  who  has  a PKU  child,  aged  four, 
that  has  been  on  a low  phenylalanine  diet  since  birth.  Mrs.  X has  read  exten- 
sively about  PKU.  She  brought  you  an  article  quoting  an  outstanding  doctor  in 
a distant  state  who  questioned  the  need  for  a strict  diet.  She  asked  you, 

"Would  you  write  for  his  diet  and  materials?”  What  would  you  do? 


Example  3 

Nursing  Science  302 


Diet  Instruction 

Diabetes  Socioeconomic  Problems 


Mary  Sanchez,  aged  15,  is  a new  diabetic.  She  is  one  of  nine  children.  The 
family  income  is  $300  per  month.  You  are  the  dietitian.  How  would  you  teach 
her  about  her  1800-calorie  diabetic  diet? 
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Example  4 


Diabetes 


Mary  Allen,  aged  six,  a known  diabetic,  has  been  hospitalized  for  convulsive 
reactions  in  the  afternoon.  Mary's  parents  are  very  apprehensive  about  her 
condition.  She  is  taking  U of  Semi-Lente  insulin.  Her  diet  order  is 

for  1600  calories  per  day,  including  a bedtime  feeding.  Her  meals  are  divided 
into  1/5  - 2/5  - 2/5  and  a bedtime  feeding. 

Problems  include: 

1.  Mary  receives  "too  much  food"  at  noon  and  at  night.  What  can  be  done 
about  this? 

2.  The  parents  are  very  apprehensive.  What  can  be  done  about  this? 

3.  Mary's  symptoms  are  not  "classic"  for  insulin  reaction.  How  can  you  de- 
termine if  she  is  having  insulin  reaction?  What  action  would  you  take  as 
her  nurse? 

4.  Mary  has  many  food  preferences.  How  can  this  be  handled  without  interfer- 
ing with  her  diet? 

5.  Mary  complains  of  being  hungry  in  the  a.m.  How  can  this  be  handled? 

6.  Mary  has  a birthday  next  month  and  she  wants  a party.  Her  mother  has  of- 
fered many  bribes  as  substitutes.  What  advice  would  you  give  the  mother? 

7.  Mary’s  next-door  neighbor  frequently  invites  her  to  spend  the  night.  Her 
mother  refuses  to  let  her  go.  She  asks  your  advice.  What  would  be  your 
response? 

8.  Mary's  condition  was  diagnosed  by  means  of  which  tests? 

9.  When  told  that  Mary  had  diabetes  mellitus,  her  mother  asked,  "Who  do  you 
think  she  caught  this  disease  from?"  What  would  your  response  be? 

10.  Her  next  question  was,  ’’How  long  does  it  take  to  get  over  this?" 

For  further  discussion: 

1.  Why  is  low  blood  sugar  dangerous  for  the  juvenile  diabetic? 

2.  Why  is  it  important  for  the  juvenile  diabetic  to  be  active  while  being 
regulated? 

3.  How  does  the  juvenile  diabetic  differ  from  the  adult  diabetic?  What  is 
the  difference  in  the  management  of  the  condition? 

4.  Should  Mary  be  taught  about  her  disease?  What  would  you  teach  her? 

5.  Do  you  know  a community  agency  which  might  help  the  Allens  adjust  to 
Mary's  condition? 

6.  Assuming  Mary  has  good  control  of  her  diabetes,  whax  problems  may  she  en- 
counter later  on  in  life?  As  she  enters  adolescence,  what  problems  might 
arise? 
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APPENDIX  I 


NORTHWEST  TEXAS  HOSPITAL 

Subject 

POSITION  DESCRIPTION 

Instructor 

STANDARD  PRACTICE  INSTRUCTIONS 

Nutrition  and  Diet 
Therapy 

PUBLICATION  DATE:  1970 

I.  TITLE:  Instructor — Nutrition  and  Diet  Therapy 

II.  DEFINITION:  One  who  is  responsible  for  the  instruction  in  Nutrition  and 

Diet  Therapy,  including  laboratory  experience 

I I I.  QUALIFICATIONS: 

A.  General  Education 

A broad  general  education  which  includes  the  study  of  the  humanities 
and  the  biological,  physical,  and  social  sciences 

B.  Professional  Education 

1.  Master  of  Science  in  Home  Economics  preferred;  Bachelor  of  Science 
acceptable 

2.  Current  registration  with  American  Dietetic  Association 

C.  Professional  Experience 

Experience  in  therapeutic  dietetics  and  teaching  preferable 

D.  Abilities  and  Characteristics 

1.  A well-integrated  personality,  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
good  mental  and  physical  health 

2.  A sincere  interest  in  nursing  education 

3.  Good  judgment  and  sincere  interest  in  and  understanding  of  people 

4.  Cultured  and  refined;  a neat  appearance  and  pleasant  manner 

5.  Personal  qualities:  integrity,  stability,  resourcefulness,  imagina- 
tion 

6.  Active  participation  in  appropriate  organizations 

7.  The  ability  to: 

a.  Elicit  cooperation  and  maintain  a good  working  relationship 
among  instructional  personnel,  students,  hospital  personnel, 
and  members  of  the  medical  staff 

b.  Stimulate  learners,  maintain  interest  and  motivate  them 

c.  Coordinate  clinical  and  classroom  learning 

d.  Dea]  constructively  with  suggestions  and  criticism 

IV.  RESPONSIBILITIES: 

A.  Responsible  to  Director  of  Nursing  Education 

V.  FUNCTIONS: 

A.  Administration 

1.  Assist  in  developing  the  philosophy  and  objectives  of  the  educa- 
tional program 

2.  Assist  in  determining  nutrition  and  diet-therapy  content  of  the 
program 
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3.  Joint  planning  with  the  Dietary  Department  of  the  hospital  for 
learning  experiences  of  students  so  that  maximum  learning  oppor- 
tunities are  provided 

B.  Organizing 

1.  Assist  instructors  in  selecting  and  organizing  learning  experiences 
in  keeping  with  the  stated  philosophy  and  objectives  of  the  school 

2,  Cooperate  with  instructors  in  planning  class  schedules  and  patient- 
centered  conferences  to  afford  maximum  integration  of  nutrition  and 
diet-therapy  content 

C.  Instruction 

1.  Assume  responsibility  for  nutrition  and  diet-therapy  content  in 
course  syllabi 

2.  Serve  as  a teaching  model  for  the  nursing  students  in  every  act 
involving  nursing  care 

3.  Provide  a creative  learning  environment  by  demonstrating  clinical 
competence  in  the  areas  of: 

a.  Observation  of  behavioral  patterns  as  a basis  for  making  ap- 
propriate judgments 

b.  Application  of  concepts  and  scientific  principles  to  a variety 
of  clinical  situations  that  are  constantly  changing 

c.  Performance  of  technical  skills  with  flexibility  allowing  for 
modifications  to  meet  the  immediate  needs  of  the  situation 

d.  Selecting,  organizing,  and  directing  various  levels  of  person- 
nel and  disciplines  in  implementing  learning  experiences  to 
meet  the  needs  of  patients 

e.  Establishment  of  effective  communications  and  interpersonal 
relationships  to  provide  desired  learning  milieu 

D.  Research 

1.  Constantly  review  literature  to  keep  course  syllabi  up  to  date 

E.  Controlling 

1.  Records  and  reports 

a.  Keep  accurate,  up-to-date  record  of  student  grades  on  assign- 
ments 

b.  Keep  record  of  clinical  experience  in  diet  therapy 

VI.  CONDITIONS  OF  EMPLOYMENT: 

See  Personnel  Policy  Manual 

VII.  PROFESSIONAL  AFFILIATIONS; 

A.  American  Dietetic  Association 

B.  Local  League  for  Nursing 

C.  Membership  in  community  social  and  civic  clubs 

VIII.  JOB  RELATIONSHIPS : 

A.  Supervised  by:  Director  of  Nursing  Education 

B.  Work  supervised:  Professional  Students 

IX.  FUNCTION  GUIDE: 

A.  Assume  responsibility  for  organizing  and  teaching  nutrition  and  the 
diet- therapy  content  of  each  course 

B.  Cooperate  with  instructors  for  effective  team  teaching 

C.  Work  with  instructors  in  revisions  of  teaching  tools 

D.  Cooperate  with  instructors  in  planning  and  supervising  diet-therapy 
experience  of  students  in  the  clinical  area 

E.  Utilize  a variety  of  teaching  methods  in  presenting  course  content 

F.  Accept  responsibility  for  care  of  equipment  utilized  in  course  presen- 
tation 
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APPENDIX  J 

SAMPLE  OF  TEACHING  DIETITIAN'S  SCHEDULE 
(February,  1970) 

Feb.  2 N.S.*  204  - "Miscellaneous  Metabolic  Disorders"  (1  hr.) 

N.S.  202  - "Meeting  the  Nutritional  Needs  of  G-I  Patients" 

(1  hr.) 

N.S.  303  - "Dietary  Problems  and  Nutritional  Needs  of  the  Mental 

Patient  1 (1  hr. ) 

Test-Construction  Committee  (1  hr.) 

Academic  Affairs  Committee  (l£  hrs. ) 

Feb.  3 Clinical  Unit  with  N.S.  202  students  (30  minutes) 

N.S.  304  - "Trends  in  Diet  Therapy  and  Dietary  Department  Manage- 

ment" (1  hr. ) 


Feb.  4 Staff- Development  Meeting  (1  hr.) 


Feb. 

5 

N.S. 

301  - 

"Infant  Nutrition"  (1  hr.) 

N.S. 

204  - 

Clinical  Unit  with  N.S.  204  and  N.S.  302  (2  hrs.) 

Feb. 

6 

N.S. 

204  and  N.S.  301  - Clinical  Unit  (1  hr.) 

, 

Feb. 

9 

N.S. 

202  - 

"Meeting  the  Needs  of  Patients  with  G-I  Impairments" 
(1  hr. ) 

i 

N.S. 

204  - 

"Meeting  the  Nutritional  Needs  of  the  Diabetic" 
Patient -Centered  Conferences  (2  hrs.) 

Subcommittee  on  Planning  (30  minutes) 
Academic  Affairs  Committee  (l£  hrs.) 

Feb. 

12 

N.S. 

204  - 

Clinical  Unit  (1  hr.) 

Feb. 

13 

N.S. 

204  - 

Clinical  Unit  (1  hr.) 

N.S. 

202  - 

Patient-Centered  Conference,  "Patient  with  Ulcers" 
(1  hr.) 

Feb. 

16 

N.S. 

204  - 

"Meeting  the  Nutritional  Needs  of  the  Diabetic"  (1  hr.) 

N.S. 

202  - 

"Vitamin  Deficiencies"  (1  hr.) 

i 

Test- 

Construction  Committee  (1  hr.) 

1 

Feb. 

17 

N.S. 

302  - 

"inborn  Errors  of  Metabolism"  (2  hrs. ) 

Feb. 

18 

Staff -Development  Meeting  (1  hr.) 
Faculty  NLN  Evaluation  Study  (1  hr.) 

Feb. 

19 

N.S. 

204  - 

Clinical  Unit  (l£  hrs.) 

Feb. 

20 

N.S. 

204  - 

302  - Clinical  Unit  (J  hr.) 

Committee  on 

Academic  Affairs — Review  Syllabus  304  (1  hr. ) 

Feb. 

25 

N.S. 

- Nursing  Education  Coordinating  Meeting  (1  hr.) 

Feb. 

26 

N.S. 

204  - 

Clinical  Unit  (1  hr.  ) 

Feb. 

27 

N.S. 

204  - 

Clinical  Unit  (30  minutes) 

J 

Faculty  Meeting  (l£  hrs.) 

TOTAL 

TIME: 

33  hour;; 

^ t ' 

Nursing  Science 
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Let's  Be 
Practical 
About  a 
Nursing 
Career 


Practical  nursing  programs  arc  one  of  four  types  of  programs  that 
prepare  for  nursing.  Preparation  for  registration  as  a nurse — R.N. — is  in 
the  four-year  baccalaureate  degree  program,  the  three-year  diploma  pro- 
gram. and  the  two-year  associate  degree  program.  Preparation  for  licensure 
as  a practical  nurse — L.P.N. — is  usually  «n  a one-year  program.  Be  sure 
that  you  give  careful  consideration  to  the  selection  of  the  type  of  program 
that  best  meets  your  desired  goal.  Moving  from  one  type  of  program  to 
another  is  time-consuming,  costly,  and  difficult. 


PRACTICAL  NURSING 

As  a career,  practical  nursing  ofTers  you  the  rewards  and  satisfactions 
that  come  only  from  helping  others.  Practical  nursing  education,  too,  is 
an  excellent  preparation  lor  living — at  home,  at  work,  in  the  community. 
Practical  nursing  programs  prepare  men  and  women  to  give  nursinc 
care,  under  the  supervision  of  a registered  nurse  or  physician,  to  patients 
in  simple  nursing  situations.  In  more  complex  situations,  the  licensed 
practical  nurse  functions  a**  an  assistant  to  the  registered  professional  nurse. 
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PRACTICAL  NURSING  EDUCATION 

Practical  nursing  programs  are  approximately  one  year  in  length.  In 
some  states  they  are  longer,  and  a few  programs  are  shorter. 

Each  program  establishes  its  own  admission  requirements.  The 
majority  ot  practical  nursing  programs  accept  both  men  and  women  who 
have  good  health  and  are  interested  in  a service  career.  The  academic 
requirements  vary  from  state  to  state,  so  it  is  important  that  you  contact 
the  state  board  of  nurses  in  the  state  of  your  choice  for  accurate  informa- 
tion about  academic  admission  requirements.  Addresses  of  state  boards  of 
practical  and  vocational  nursing  are  listed  in  the  back  of  this  pamphlet. 

tTuition  and  other  fees  vary  from  program  to  program.  If  you  feel  you 
should  work  at  a part-time  job  while  attending  a practical  nursing  pro- 
gram, consult  the  counselor  in  the  program  of  your  choice.;  Scholarships 
are  sometimes  available  for  deserving  students;  the  counselor  can  advise 
you  regarding  scholarships  and  loans  in  your  geographical  area. 

Most  practical  nursing  programs  require  full-time  attendance.  This 
will  include  classes,  practice  of  nursing  procedures,  and  supervised  learning 
experiences  with  real  patients  in  a hospital. 

CHOOSING  A SCHOOL 

Start  your  selection  of  a program  early  by  writing  to  several  programs 
in  your  area  to  request  their  brochures.  Be  sure  you  choose  a program 
that  is  approved  by  the  state  board  of  nursing  of  the  state  in  which  it  is 
located, 

NLN-accredited  programs,  which  are  shown  in  heavy  type,  have  met 
high  educational  standards. 

Satisfactory  completion  of  a state-approved  program  in  practical 
nursing  is  required  before  you  are  permitted  to  take  the  examination  for 
licensure.  The  examination  is  given  by  the  particular  state  board  of  nursing. 
When  you  have  successfully  passed  the  examination,  that  state  board  of 
nursing  will  license  you  as  an  L.P.N.  or  as  an  L.V.N. 

THE  FUTURE 

Licensure  as  a practical  or  vocational  nurse  gives  the  person  the  legal 
right  to  practice  as  a licensed  practical  or  vocational  nurse  in  the  state  in 
which  the  license  was  issued . Each  state,  through  its  state  board  of  nursing, 
sets  the  legal  minimum  requirements  for  licensure.  A practical  nurse  who 
is  licensed  in  one  state  but  wishes  to  work  in  a second  state  must  apply  to 
the  state  board  of  nursing  in  the  second  state  for  licensure.  The  require- 
ments vary  slightly  between  states.  Usually,  licensure  in  another  state  is 
not  difficult  to  obtain  and  does  not  require  the  writing  of  an  examination 
Upon  licensure,  the  L.P.N.  should  become  a member  of  her  national 
organization,  the  National  Federation  of  Licensed  Practical  Nurses. 

The  licensed  practical  nurse  is  employed  in  nursing  homes,  hospitals, 
clinics,  and  other  health-care  facilities. 


TO  understand  the  list  of  schools 

NLN-Accredited  Schools 

The  names  of  schools  that  have  been  accredited  by  the  National 
League  for  Nursing  arc  printed  in  heavy  type. 


Abbreviations 

BOCES  Board  of  Cooperative  Educational  Services 
L.P.N.  Licensed  Practical  Nurse 
L.V.N.  Licensed  Vocational  Nurse 
MDT  Manpower  Development  Training 
MDTA  Manpower  Development  Training  Act 
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ClTV  or  TOWN 

SCHOOL  OF  NURSING  — 
LPN  -LVN 

STREET  ADDRESS 

and 

ZIP  CODE 

ALABAMA— 29  Programs  in  29 

Schools 

Horry  M Ayers  State  Trade  School 

P.  0 Box  1647 

Anniston  36201 

Bessemer  State  Trade  School 

P 0 Box  308 

Bessemer  35020 

Birmingham  Metropolitan  Area 
Skill  Center 

3420  2nd  Ave  ,,  N 

Birmingham  35222 

Birmingham  Public  Schools  Department 
of  Vocational  Education 

2015  7th  Ave  t N 

Birmingham  35203 

Wenonah  State  Vocational-Technical 
School 

Route  No  10, ( P 0 Box  474 

Birmingham  3521 1 

N F Nunnelley  State  Trode  School 

P.  0 Box  389 

Childersburg  35044 

John  C Calhoun  State  Vocational- 
Technical  School 

P 0 Box  548 

Decatur  35601 

George  C Wallace  State  Technical 
Junior  College 

Napier  Held 

Dothan  36301 

Chaunccy  Sparks  State  Trode  School 

p 0 Box  56 

Eufaulo  36027 

Ed  E Reid  Vocational-Technical  School 

Route  2 

Evergreen  36401 

Gadsden  State  Technical  Trade  School 

600  Valley  St 

Gadsden  35901 

Butler  County  School 

P O Box  160 

Greenville  36037 

Northwest  Alabama  State  Trade  School 

P O Box  9 

Hamilton  35570 

George  C Wallace  State  Trade  School 
of  Cullman  County 

P O Box  250 

Hanceville  35077 

J F.  Drake  State  Technical  School 

3421  Meridian  St.,  N 

Huntsville  358 1 1 

Carver  Slate  Vocational-Technical  School 

P O Box  7175 

Mobile  36607 

Southwest  State  Technical  Institute 

925  Dauphin  Island  Pkwy 

Mobile  36605 

Council  Trenholm  State  Trode  School 

1225  Air  Base  Blvd 

Montgomery  361 1 3 

John  M Patterson  State  Vocational- 
Technical  School 

P O Box  6199 

Montgomery  36106 

St  Jude's  School 

St  Jude's  Cothalic  Hospital,, 
W Fairview  Ave 

Montgomery  36108 

Muscle  Shaals  Technical  Institute 

P O Box  2025 

Muscle  Shoals  3566C 

Opelika  Vocational  and  Technical  School 

P O Box  2126 

, Opelika  36801 

MacArthur  Technical  Institute 

P O Box  247 

j OpP  36467 

Phenix  City  Practical  Nursing  School 

Cobb  Memorial  Hospital 

! Phen  x City  36867 

William  R King  State  Trode  School 

P.  O Box  758 

! Selma  36701 

Walker  County  State  Trade  School 

Drawer  L 

I Sumiton  35148 

Richard  P Hobson  Stote  Trode  School 

p O Box  425 

Thamasville  36784 

l 

Shelton  State  Vocational-Technical  School 

Drawer  J East  Side  Station 

| Tuscaloosa  35404 

Tuscaloosa  State  Trode  School 

P O Box  2270 

Tuscaloosa  35402 

ALASKA — 1 Program  in  1 School 
Anchorage  Community  College 

2533  Providence  Ave 

Anchorage  99504 

AMERICAN  SAMOA— 1 Program 

i 

in  1 School 

I 

L B J Tropico!  Medical  Center 

Fagoolu 

| Pago  Paqa  96960 

J — 
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1 

STREET  ADDRESS 

CITY  or  TOWN 
ond 

ZIP  CODE 

ARIZONA — 8 Programs  in  6 

Schools 

Central  Arizona  College, 
Signol  Peak  Compus 

Woodruff  ot  Overhill  Rd 

Coolidge  85228 

Meso  Community  College 

1833  W.  Southern  Ave. 

Meso  85201 

Phoenix  Union  High  School 

512  E Von  Buren  St. 

Phoenix  85004 

Prescott  High  School 

P.  0.  Box  1231 

Prescott  86301 

Tucson  Public  Schools,  Educotion  Center 

1010  E.  10th  St. 

Tucson  85717 

Yuma  Union  High  School 

400  6th  Ave 

Yumo  85364 

ARKANSAS — 20  Programs  in  20 

Schools 

Foothills  School 

580  Vine  St. 

Botesville  72501 

Red  River  Vocat.onol-Trchnrcol  School 

P.  0.  Box  i'98 

Comden  71701 

Oil  Belt  School 

P.  0.  Box  1777,,  Highwoy  Host 

El  Dorodo  71730 

Sequoyoh  School 

Route  2,  Old  Formington  Rd. 

Foyetteville  72701 

Crowley's  Ridge  Vocotionol-Technical 

School  ] 

Interstote  40  ot  Newcastle  Ra 

Forres'-  City  72335 

Fort  Smith  School  No.  1 

815  S 14th  St. 

Fort  Smith  72901 

Fort  Smith  School  No  2 

1610  South  B St. 

Fort  Smith  72901 

Twin  Lokes  Vocot  unol-Techmcal  School 

Hornson  72601 

Phillips  County  Community  College 

P 0 Box  785 

Heleno  72342 

Red  River  Vocotionol-Techmcol  School 

Highwoy  29  South 

Hore  71801 

Ouachito  Memoriol  Hospitol 

Hot  Springs  71901 

Ouachita  Vocotionol-Technical  School 

120  Chestnut  St 

Hot  Springs  71901 

Jonesboro  School 

1300  S Church  St. 

Jonesboro  72401 

Boptist  Medicol  Center  School 

1920  W.  13th  St 

Little  Rock  72207 

Little  Rock  School 

14th  and  Scott  Sts. 

Little  Rock  72202 

St  Vincent  Infirmory 

Morkhom  ond  University 

Little  Rock  72201 

Petit  Jeon  Vocotional  School 

Morrilton  72110 

Arkonsos  Volley  Vocationol-Techmcof 
School 

P O Box  214 

Ozork  72949 

Pmes  Vocot lonol-Tochnicol  School 

2220  W 18th  St 

Pine  Bluff  71601 

Foothills  Vocotionol-Tochn.cal  Schjol 

Seorcy  72143 

CALIFORNIA — 82  Programs  in  80 

Schools 

Choffev  College 

5£R5  Hover.  Ave. 

Alto  Lomo  91701 

Cahnlb  College 

o500  Sociuel  Dr 

Aptos  95003 

Citrus  College 

13824  t Fuoth.il  Blvd 

Azuso  91702 

Bokersfirld  College 

1801  Ponorcma  D' 

Bokersfield  93305 

Barstow  College 

2700  Barstow  Rd 

Borstow  9231  1 

Southwestern  College 

5400  Otoy  Lakes  Rd 

Chula  Vrsto  92010 

Columbia  Junior  College 

P O Box  1849 

Columbio  95310 

Compton  College 

1 1 1 1 E Artesio  Blvd 

Compton  90221 

5 
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STREET  ADDRESS 


CITY  or  TOWN 
ond 


ZIP  CODE 


CALIFORNIA  (Continued) 


Culver  City  Adult  School 

De  Anzo  College 

Butte  junior  College  District 

Eureko  Evening  High  School 

Fresno  City  College 

Fullerton  Junior  College 

Mount  Son  Jocmto  College 

Govilon  Junior  College 

Glendale  College 

Hanford  Adult  School 

Hayward  Adult  ard  Technical  School 

Golden  West  College 

Imperial  Volley  College 

College  of  Mann 


4401  Elenda  St 

21250  Steven*,  Creek  Blvd 

P 0.  Box  566 

191  5 J Street 

1101  University  Ave. 

200-300  E.  Chapman 

P.  0 Box  248 

5055  Santa  Teresa  Blvd 

1500  N.  Verdugo  Rd. 

120  E Grangeville  Blvd 
P.  O.  Box  5000 
15744  Golden  West  St. 

P.  O,  Bax  158 


Grossmont  Adult  School 

Antelope  Volley  College 

Livermore  Volley  Adult  School 

Loma  Linda  University  Hospital 

Long  Beach  City  College 

Eost  Los  Angeles  College 

Los  Angeles  City  Adult  School 

Los  Anqeles  Trade-Technical  College 

Vocational  Nursing  School  of  Californio 

White  Memonol  Mrdical  Center  School 

YWCA  Job  Corps  Center  for  Women 

Yuba  Colleqe 

Merced  Junior  College 

Holy  Cross  Hospital 

Modesto  Junior  College 

NaPa  Junior  College 

Volley  College  of  Medical  Dental 
Assistants 

Cerritos  College 

Peralta  Colleges,  Laney  College 

Miro  Costo  College 

College  of  the  Desert 

Pasadena  City  College 

Pittsburg  Unified  School  District 

Diablo  Volley  College 

Porterville  College 

Shasto  College 

Riverside  City  College 


5345  Timken  St , Suite  F 
304 1 W.  Avenue  K 
71  Trevana  Rd. 

1 1234  Anderson  St 
1305  E Pacific  Coast  Hwy 
5357  E Brooklyn  Ave 
450  N Grand  Ave 
400  W Washington  Blvd 
2503  \V  7th  St 
1 720  Brooklyn  Ave 
1 106  S Broodwoy 
Beale  Rd  at  lindo  Ave 
P O Box  1270 
15031  Rinaldi  St 

2277  Napo-Volleio  Hwy 

1 1 316  Magnolia  Blvd. 

11110  E.  Alandra 
1 00 1 3rd  Ave 
Barnard  Dr., 

43-500  Monterey 
1570  E.  Colorodo  Blvd. 

1201  Stanemon  Ave 
321  Golf  Club  Rd 
900  S Mam 
Old  Oregon  Trail 
3650  Foirfox  Ave 


Culver  City  90230 
Cupertino  95014 
Durhom  95938 
Eureko  95501 
Fresno  93704 
Fullerton  92634 
Gilmon  Hot  Springs  92340 
Gilroy  95020 
Glendole  91208 
Honford  93230 
Hayward  94544 
Huntington  Beach  92647 
Impc.iol  92251 
Kentfield  94904 
Lo  Meso  92041 
Lancosrt.  93534 
Livermore  94550 
Loma  Lindo  92354 
Long  Beach  90806 
Los  Anqeles  90022 
Los  Anqeles  90012 
Los  Angeles  90015 
Los  Anqeles  90057 
Los  Angeles  90033 
Los  Angeles  90015 
Marysville  95901 
Merced  95340 
Mission  Hills  91340 
Modusto  95350 
Napa  94558 

North  Hollywood  91601 
Norwalk  90651 
Oakland  94606 
Oceanside  92054 
Po!m  Desert  92260 
Pasadena  91106 
Pittsburg  94565 
Pleasant  Hill  94523 
Porterville  93257 
Redding  96001 
Riverside  92506 
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STREET  ADDRESS 

CiTY  or  TOWN 
ond 

ZIP  CODE 

CALIFORNIA  (Continued) 

S'C'to  Colleqe 

5000  Rocklin  Rd. 

Rocklin  95677 

GoMen  Key  College 

1501  28th  St 

Sacromcnto  95816 

Sacramento  City  College 

3835  Freeport  Blvd 

Sacramento  95822 

Hartnell  Cal'eqe 

1 56  Homestead  Ave 

Saltnos  9390) 

San  Bernardino  VoMoy  College 

701  S Mount  Vernon  Avc 

Son  Bernordmo  924 '0 

Un.ted  Nursinq  School  of  the  Inland 
Empire 

289  West  Bose  Line 

Son  Bernordmo  92410 

San  Diego  City  College 

1425  Russ  Blvd 

Son  Diego  92)0) 

Son  Diego  Mesa  Colleqe 

7250  Artillery  Dr. 

Son  Diego  92)11 

Colleqe  of  Coliformo  Medical  Affiliates 

636  Von  Ness  Ave, 

Son  Francisco  94)02 

Goltleo  Adult  School 

Boy  St  ond  Von  Ness  Ave 

Son  Francisco  94)09 

letterman  Generot  Hospitol 
(For  Army  personnel  only) 

Pres'dio  of  Son  Froncisco 

San  Francisco  94)29 

Manpower  Skill  and  Troinmg  Center 

1 485  Morket  St. 

San  Francisco  94103 

San  Jose  Unified  School  District 

1457  Keon crest  Ave 

Son  Jose  95)10 

College  of  San  Moteo 

1700  W Hrllsdole  Blvd 

Son  Moteo  94403 

Contro  Costa  College 

2600  M ssron  Bell  Dr. 

San  Pablo  94806 

Neumiller  Hospital  School 

Sor  Quentin  94964 

Santa  Barbaro  City  College 

Cliff  Dr  af  Leodbettcr  Dr,. 

Santa  Barbora  93105 

Allan  Hancock  College 

800  S College  Dr 

Santa  Mono  93454 

Sonto  Monica  City  College 

1815  Pearl  St 

Santa  Monica  90405 

Santo  Roso  Jumor  College,  Santo  Rosa 
Bra'iCh 

1501  Mendocino  Dr. 

Santa  Rosa  95401 

West  Valfev  Junior  College 

14000  Fruitvale  Avc, 

Sarotoga  95070 

Simi  Va.ley  Unified  School  District,  Simi 
Val  ey  Adult  School 

930  Chambers  Lone 

Simi  93065 

Son  Jooquin  Delta  College 

3301  Kensington  Way 

Stockton  95204 

El  Cormno  College 

16007  S Crenshow  Blvd. 

Tarronce  90506 

Sonto  Rosa  Junior  College,,  Ukiah  Branch 

333  Lows  Ave. 

Ukioh  95482 

Solono  County  College 

Whitney  it  Mini  Dr. 

Vallejo  94590 

Los  Angeles  Valley  College 

5800  Fulton  Ave. 

Van  Nuys  9)401 

Venturo  College 

4667  Loma  Visto  Rd. 

Venturo  93003 

College  of  the  Seauoios 

Mooney  Blvd. 

Visalia  93277 

Mount  Son  Antonio  College 

1 100  N Grond  Ave 

Wolnut  9)789 

Rio  Hondo  Junior  College 

3600  Workman  Mill 

Wh.ttier  93454 

Los  Angeles  Horbor  College 

1 1 1 1 Figueroo  PI, 

Wilmington  90744 

COLORADO — 1 5 Programs  in  1 5 
Schools 

Boulder  Volley  School 

P O Box  186 

Boulder  80304 

El  Paso  Community  College 

5 W.  Los  Vegas  Ave 

Colorodo  Springs  80903 

Dolto-Montrose  School 

Delta  Junior  High  School 

Dcllo  8)4)6 

Emily  Griffith  Opportunity  School 

414  14th  St. 

Denver  80204 

SCHOOL  OF  NURSING  — 
L PN  /LVN 

STREET  ADDRESS 

CITY  or  TOWN 
ond 

ZiP  CODE 

COLORADO  (Continued) 

Fifzsimons  General  Hospitol,,  Clinical 
Specialist  Course 
(For  Army  personnel  only)' 

Peoria  and  Colfax  Sts. 

Denver  80240 

Poricr  Memorial  Hospitol 

2525  S Downing  St. 

Denver  80210 

St  Anthony  Hospitol 

4001  W 16th  Ave 

Denver  80204 

Durango  Public  School  District  9R 

P 0.  Box  181 

Durango  81302 

Poudre  School  District  R1 

317  S College 

Fort  Collins  8052 1 

Morgan  County  Community  College 
(For  watered  L P.N  s only) 

300  Mam  St 

Fort  Morgan  80701 

Meso  College 

1 120  North  Ave 

Grand  Junction  81501 

Lo  Junta  Medicol  Center 

Miller  Holl,  12th  and  Corson 

La  Junta  81050 

Southern  Colorodo  Stote  College 

900  W Ormon  Ave. 

Pueblo  81005 

Northeostern  Junior  College 

Sterling  80751 

Trinidad  Stote  Junior  College 

Trimdod  81082 

CONNECTfCUT— 10  Programs  in 
1 0 Schools 

Bullard  Havens^Regionol  Vocational- 
Tec  hnicui  School 

Polisade  Ave. 

Bridgeport  06610 

Henry  Abbott  Regionol  Vocational- 
Techmcol  School 

Hoyestown  Rd. 

Donbury  06810 

Eli  Whitney  Regional  Vocotionol- 
Techmcal  School 

Jones  Rd. 

HomdCn  06516 

A 1 Prince  Regionol  Vocotional- 
Techmcal  School 

500  Brookfield  St. 

Hartford  06106 

Vrnal  Regional  Vocotional-Technicol 
School 

60  Domels  St. 

Middletown  06457 

E.  C Goodwin  Regionol  Vocotional- 
Technicol  School 

735  Sloter  Rd. 

New  Britain  06053 

Norwich  Regionol  Vocotionol-Techmcol 
School 

590  New  London  Tpk. 

Norwich  06360 

j M Wright  Regional  Vocotionol- 
Techmcol  School 

Woods ide  Pork 

Stomford  06902 

Kaynor  Regional  Vocotionol-Techmcol 
School 

43  Tomkins  St 

Waterbury  06708 

Windham  Regionol  Vocational-Technical 
School 

210  Birch  St 

Wilhmantfc  06226 

DELAWARE — 4 Programs  tn  A 
Schools 

Sussex  County  Vocational-Technical 
Center 

Georgetown  19947 

Delcostle  Vocational-Technical  High 
School 

1417  Newport  Rd, 

Wilmington  19804 

New  Castle  County  Vocational-Technical 
School  District 

1 424  Chestnut  St 

Wilmington  19805 

Kent  County  Vocationol-Technical  Center 

P.  O Box  97 

Woods  ide  19980 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA— 7 Pro- 
grams in  3 Schools 

Anno  Burdick  Vocotional  High  School 

1300  Allison  St  ( N W 

Washington  2001 1 

Hannah  Karrison  School 

4470  MocArthur  Blvd  N W. 

Washington  20007 

SCHOOL  OF  NURSING  — 
LPN  /LVN 

STREET  ADDRESS 

CITY  or  TOWN 
and 

ZIP  CODE 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  < Continue 

Ed) 

Morgorot  ^ urrOy  Washington  Voccttonol 
High  School 

0 Street  and  N,  Capitol  St., 
N W. 

Washington  20011 

FLORIDA — 29  Programs  in  27 
Schools 

Polk  Vocational-Technical  Center 

Route  P..O.  Box  71  E 

Bcrtow  33830 

Manatee  County  School 

215  Monotee  Ave.,  W. 

Brcdenton  33505 

Davtona  Beach  Junior  College 

P 0 Box  1111 

Doytcna  Beech  32015 

Lake  County  Program 

2001  Kurt  St. 

Eustis  32726 

Broward  County  Program 

1350  SW,  2nd  Court 

Fort  Lauderdale  33312 

Lee  County  School 

3800  Michigan  Ave. 

Fort  Myers  33905 

1 nli on  River  Junior  College 

3209  Virginia  Ave. 

Fort  Pierce  33450 

Santa  Fe  Junior  College 

723  W University  Ave 

Gainesville  32601 

Hialeah  Hospital 

651  E 25th  St. 

Hialeah  33013 

Florida  Junior  Colleqe  at  Jacksonville 

4501  Copper  Rd. 

Jacksonville  32218 

Suwannpe-Hamilton  Vocat'cnci-Techn-col 
Center 

415  SW  Pinewood  Dr. 

Live  Oak  32060 

North  Florida  Junior  College 

Turner  Dovis  Dr.- 

Madison  32340 

Chipofa  Junior  College 

Marionna  32446 

Lindsey  Hopkins  E lucction  Center 

1410  N E 2nd  Ave. 

Miomi  33132 

M ami-Dade  Junior  Colleqe 

11380  NW  27th  Ave 

Miami  33167 

Collier  County  Proqiam 

Boord  of  Public  Instruction 

Naples  33940 

Florida  Hospital 

601  E.  Rollins  Ave. 

Orlando  32803 

Orange  County  v'ocaticnal  School 

325  N.  Polmetto  Ave 

Orlando  32801 

Tom  P Haney  Voiotionol  Technical 
Confer 

P O Box  666 

Ponama  City  32402 

Pensacola  Junior  College, j Vocational 
Tochnical  Division 

1000  Colleqe  B!  d 

Pensacola  32504 

St  Augustine  Proqram 

P O Box  500 

St  Augustine  32084 

School  of  Proctico!  Nursing,  Pmellas 
County 

296  Mirror  Lake  Dr 

St  Petersburg  33701 

Seminole  Junior  Colleqe 

100  N Mellonville  Ave 

Sanford  32771 

S^nsoto  County  Vocottonol-Technical 
School 

4748  Benevo  Rd 

Sorosofo  33581 

Lively  Areo  Vocotional-Technicol  School 

P O Box  1026 

Tollohossee  32304 

Hillshoro  County  School 

105  W Ross  Ave 

Tampa  33602 

Polm  Beoch  County  Program 

810  Gardenia  St 

West  Polm  Beach  33401 

GEORGIA — 48  Programs  m 48 
Schools 

Albany  Areo  Vocotionol-Techmcol  School 

1 800  S Sloppey  Dr 

Albany  31  705 

Monroe  Vocotionol  School 

8QC  Lippett  Dr 

Albany  3,705 

South  Georgio  Vocotionol  5chool 

P O Box  560 

Americus  31709 

Atnens  General  Hospital 

797  Cobb  St. 

Athens  30601 

MDTA  School  of  Practical  Nursing 

1230  Baxter  St 

Athens  30601 

SCHOOL  OF  NURSING  — 
L P N /I.VN 

STREET  ADDRESS 

CITY  or  TOWN 
and 

ZIP  CODE 

GEORGIA  (Continued) 

Atlanta  Area  Technical  School 

1560  Stewart  Ave.,  S.W. 

Atlanta  30310 

Augusta  Area  Technical  School 

1539  White  Rd. 

Augusta  30904 

Augusta  MDTA  Program 

3146  Lake  Forest  Dr. 

Augusta  30904 

Augusta  Vocational  School 

31 12  Lake  Forest  Dr, 

Augusta  30904 

North  Georgia  MDTA  Program 

P.  0 Box  343 

Btairsville  30512 

Brunswick  Vocational  School 

Jane  Macon  Campus — 
Temporary  Bldg.  17 

Brunswick  31520 

Gordon  Hospital  School 

Pine  Street 

Calhoun  30701 

Carroll  County  Vocational  School 

P.  0 Box  548 

Carrollton  30117 

Bartow  MDTA  Center 

109  N.  Bartow  St, 

Cartersville  30120 

North  Georgia  Vocational  School 

Clarkesville  30523 

DeKalb  Area  Technical  School 

495  N.  Indian  Creek  Dr. 

Clarkston  30021 

Columbus  Area  Vocational-Technical 
School 

4460  River  Rd. 

Columbus  31904 

Columbus  MDTA  School 

318  Hth  St. 

Columbus  31901 

Northern  Heights  School 

6th  and  3rd  Sts. 

Cordele  31015 

Paulding  Memorial  Hospital 

P 0.  Box  156 

Dallas  30132 

Dalton  Vocational  School 

P O Box  1168 

Dalton  30720 

Adult  Education  Center 

P O.  Box  936 

Douglas  31533 

Laurens-Dublm  MDT  Center 

Court  Square  St , P O.  Box  2128 

Dublin  31021 

Eastman  MDT  Center 

Dodge  County  Hospital 

Eastman  31023 

Elbert  County  Vocational  School 

548  J nes  St. 

Elberton  30635 

Ben  Hill  County  Hospital 

515  W.  Magnolia  St , 
Drawer  538 

Fitzgerald  31750 

Ben  Hill  Irwin  Vocational-Technical  School 

P 0 Drawei  M 

Fitzgerald  31 750 

U S Army  Hospital,  Clinical  Specialist 
Course  .(For  Army  personnel  only) 

Fort  Gordon  30905 

Griffin  Spalding  County  Area  Vocational- 
Technical  School 

P 0 Box  131 

Griffin  30223 

Pickens  Vocational-Technical  School 

Jasper  30143 

Adult  Education  Center 

Wayne  Memorial  Hospital, 
P O Box  547 

Jesup  31545 

Troup  County  Area  Vocational-Technical 
School 

Route  2,  Wh ite^ville  Rd 

La  Grange  30240 

Macon  Area  Vocational-Technical  School 

940  Forsyth  St 

Macon  31201 

Marietta  Col  b Area  Vocational  School 

9S0  S Cobh  Dr 

Marietta  30060 

Galdw.n  Vocational  School 

P C Box  690 

Mtlledgeville  31061 

Walton  County  Hospital 

330  Alcova  St. 

Monroe  30655 

Walton  County  MDTA  School 

Monroe  30655 

Moultrie  Area  Vocational  School 

Lenox  Post  Rd 

Moultrie  31768 

Coosa  Va!lry  Vocahonal  School 

1 12  Hemlock  Avc 

Rome  30 161 

Dullev  M Hughes  Vocational  School 

SandersviHe  31082 

Memorial  Medical  Center 

Waters  at  63rd  St 

Savannah  31405 

Savannah  Area  Vor ational-Techmcal 
School 

2001  Cynthia  St 

Savannah  31401 
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STREET  ADDRESS 

CITY  or  TOWN 
and 

ZIP  CODE 

GEORGIA  (Continued) 

Swainsboro  Vocational  School 

201  Kite  Rd, 

Swamsboro  30401 

Upson  County  Vocational  School 

P.  0.  Box  6 

Thomaston  30286 

Thomas  Area  Vocational  School 

P 0.  Box  257 

Thomasville  31792 

Valdosta  Vocational  School 

Route  1t  P,0  Box  211  A 

Valdosta  31603 

Waycross  Adult  Education 

Drawer  920 

Waycross  31501 

Waycross  Vocational  School 

1701  Carswell  Ave. 

Waycross  31501 

GUAM — No  Schools 

HAWAII — 4 Programs  in  4 Schools 
Hawaii  Community  College 

1175  Manono  St. 

Hilo  96720 

Kapiolani  Community  College,  Health 
Service  Educational  Division 

620  Pensacola  St. 

Honolulu  96814 

Castle  Memorial  Hospital 

640  Ulukahiki  St. 

Kailua,  Oahu  96734 

Kauai  Community  College 

K R.  No,  1,  P.  0.  Box  216 

Lihue,  Kauai  96766 

IDAHO — 13  Programs  in  12  Schools 

School  District  55 

Bingham  Memorial  Hospital 

Blackfoot  83221 

Boise  State  College 

St.  Luke's  Hospital, 

1 907  Campus  Dr. 

Boise  83706 

School  District  151 

Cassia  Memorial  Hospital, 
P.,  0.  Box  638 

Burley  83318 

Schooi  District  132 

Caldwell  Memorial  Hospital, 
300  E.  Logan  St. 

Caldwell  83605 

North  Idaho  Junior  College 

Voc-Tech  Area  School, 
1000  W,  Garden  Ave. 

Coeur  d'Alene  83814 

School  District  221 

Walter  Knox  Memorial  Hospital, 
1202  E.  Locust  St. 

Emmett  83617 

School  District  91 

Idaho  Falls  L D.S.  Hospital, 
900  Memorial  Dr, 
Sacred  Heart  Hospital, 
2525  S.  Boulevard 

Idaho  Falls  83401 
Idaho  Falls  83401 

Lewis-Clork  Normal  School 

Voc-Tech  Area  School, 
Fourth  Ave.  and  6th 

Lewiston  83501 

School  District  281 

Gritman  Memorial  Hospital, 
710  S.  Mam 

Moscow  83843 

School  District  131 

Mercy  Hospital, 

1512  12th  Ave.,  S. 

Nampa  83651 

Idaho  State  Umver 

Voc-Te‘:h  Area  School 

Pocatello  83201 

College  of  Southern  ,daho 

Voc-Tech  Area  School, 
u50  Addison  Ave.r  W. 

Twin  Falls  83301 

ILLINOIS — 40  Progroms  in  36 
Schools 

F,  W..  Olm  Vocational  School 

2512  Amelia  St, 

Alton  62002 

Bloomington  School 

709  S Clinton 

Bloomington  61701 

Adult  and  Vocational  Center-Cairo 

1615  Commercial  St. 

Cairo  62914 

Southern  Illinois  Umversitv,  Vocational- 
Technical  Institute 

Carbondale  62901 

Champaign  Schooi 

103  N.  Prospect  Ave. 

Champaign  61820 

SCHOOL  OF  NURSING  — 
LP  N/LV  N 

STREET  ADDRESS 

CITY  or  TOWN 
and 

l IP  CODE 

ILLINOIS  (Continued) 

Chicago  Public  Schools 

1 820  W.  Grenshaw  St. 

Chicago  60612 

Chicago  Public  Schools 

2913  N.  Commonwealth 

Chicago  60657 

St.  Frances  X.  Cabrini  School 

811  S Lytle  St. 

Chicago  60607  ■ 

Danville  Junior  College 

2000  E.  Main  St, 

Danville  61832 

Decatur  School 

Gastman  School  Bldg., 
210  W.  North  St. 

Decatur  67523 

Sauk  Valley  College 

River  Campus  Route  1 

Dixon  61021 

Illinois  Central  College 

P.  O.  Box  2400 

East  Peoria  61611 

East  St,  Louis  School 

905  Ohio  Ave. 

East  St.  Louis  62201 

Carl  Sandburg  College 

P.  O.  Box  470 

Ga.tsburg  61401 

College  of  Lake  County 

19351  W.  Washington  St. 

Grayslake  60030 

Southeastern  Illinois  College 

333  W.  College 

Harrisburg  62946 

Thornton  College 

1 50th  ar.J  Broadway 

Harvey  60426 

Hinsdale  Hospital  and  Sanitarium 

120  N,  Oak  St. 

Hinsdale  60521 

Jacksonville  School,  Jacksonville  Board 
of  Education,  District  117 

504  E.  Court  St. 

Jacksonville  62650 

Joliet  Township  High  School 

201  E.  Jefferson 

Joliet  60432 

Kankakee  Community  College 

P.  O.  Box  8B8 

Kankakee  60901 

St.  Mary's  Hospital 

1015  O'Connor  St. 

La  Salle  61301 

Kishwaukee  College 

Malta  60150 

Lake  Land  College 

Mattoon  61938 

Black  Hawk  College 

6600  34th  St. 

Moline  61265 

Oakton  College 

7900  N.  Nagel 

Morton  Grove  60053 

Wabash  Valley  College 

220  College  Dr. 

Mount  Carmel  62863 

Rend  Lake  College 

315  S.  7th  St. 

Mount  VernOn  62864 

Harper  College 

Algonquin  and  Roselle  Rds. 

Palatine  60C67 

Pekin  School 

East  Campus,  Pekin  Community 
High  School 

Pekin  61554 

Quincy  School 

820  Vermont 

Quincy  62301 

Triton  College 

2000  N.  5th  Ave. 

River  Grove  60171 

Rockford  School 

201  S.  Madison  St. 

Rockford  61101 

Springfield  School 

1101  S.  15th  St. 

Springfield  62703 

Streator  Township  High  School 

600  N.  Jefferson 

Streator  61364 

Shawnee  Community  College 

Shawnee  College  Rd, 

Ullin  62992 

INDIANA — 18  Programs  in  14 
Schools 

Anderson  Public  Schools 

528  W.  11th  St. 

Anderson  46016 

Indiana  Vocational-Technical  College, 
White  River  Valley  Regional  Institute 

'19  W,  1st  St. 

Bloomington  47401 

Bartholomew  Consolidated  School 
Corporation 

2630  Home  Ave. 

Columbus  47201 

Evansville  School,  Evansville- Vanderburgh 
School  Corporation 

1216  E.  Illinois  St. 

Evansville  47711 

Fort  Wayne  Community  Schools 

203  E.  Douglas  St. 

Fort  Wayne  46802 

SCHOOL  OF  NURSING  — 

L PN  /LVN 

— — ft*-- 

STREET  ADDRESS 

CITY  or  TOWN 
ond 

ZIP  CODE 

INDIANA  (Continued) 

Purdue  University,  Coluniet  Comrus 

2233  171st  St. 

Hommond  46323 

Indionopolts  Public  Schools 

26  N Arsenol  Ave. 

Indionopolis  46201 

Kokcmo  School,  Kokomo  Center  Twp  , 
Consolidoted  School  Corporotion 

1104  N.  Bell  St. 

Kokomo  46901 

Indiono  Vocotionol-Techmcol  College, 
Tippewo  Regionol  Institute 

2316  South  St. 

Lofoyette  47904 

Morion  Community  School 

716  W.  26th  St. 

Morion  46952 

Indiono  Vocotionol-Techmcol  College, 
Northwest  Regionol  Institute 

301  Homer  St. 

Michigon  City  46360 

Muncie  School 

Boll  Memoriol  Hospitol, 
2300  W.  Gilbert  St. 

Muncie  47303 

New  Albony-Ffoyd  County  Consolidoted 
School  Corporotion 

4202  Chorlestown  Rd. 

New  Albony  47150 

Richmond  School 

Reid  Memoriol  Hospitol, 
Spiing  Grove 

Richmond  47374 

Indiono  Vocotionol-Technicol  College,  St. 
Joseph  Volley  Regionol  Institute 

1534  W.  Somp'e  St. 

South  Bend  46619 

Vigo  County  School  Corporotion 

1421  2nd  Ave. 

Terre  Haute  47807 

Vincennes  University 

Vincennes  47591 

IOWA — 23  Programs  in  1 8 Schools 

Des  Moines  Areo  Community  College 

1125  Honcock  Dr. 

Boone  50036 

Southeastern  lowo  Areo  Community 
College,  Burlington  Compus 

7201/2  Jefferson  St. 

Burlington  52601 

Areo  One  Vocotionol  School 

142  Mo  in  St.. 

Colmor  52132 

Des  Moines  Areo  Community  College, 
Corroll  Compus 

Corroll  51401 

Kirkwood  Community  College 

6301  Bowling  St.,  S.W. 

Cedor  Ropids  52406 

St.  Luke's  Methodist  Hospitol 

1026  A Avenue,  N.E. 

Cedor  Ropids  52402 

Indion  Hills  Community  College,  Loke 
Rothbun  Compus 

1 17  E.  Washington 

Centerville  52544 

Cherokee  School 

101 1/2  E.  Moin  St.. 

Cherokee  51012 

lowo  Western  Community  College, 
Clormdo  Compus 

Clorinoc  51632 

Eostern  lowo  Community  College,  Clinton 
Compus 

Lincoln  Blvd. 

Clinton  52732 

lowo  Western  Community  College, 
Council  Bluffs  Compus 

225  Hormony  St. 

Council  Bluffs  51501 

Southwestern  Community  College 

P.  O.  Box  458 

Cre$*on  50801 

Eostern  lowo  Community  College, 
Dovenport  Compus 

627  W.  2nd  St. 

Dovenport  52801 

Des  Moines  Public  School 

1440  Center  St. 

Des  Momes  50314 

Dubuque  Public  Schools 

1500  Locust  St. 

Dubuque  52001 

lowo  Lokes  Community  College 

Emmetsburg  50536 

lowo  Centrol  Community  College 

Fort  Dodge  50501 

lowo  Western  Community  College,  Horlon 
Compus 

Horlon  51537 

Morsholltown  Community  College- 
Merged  Areo  VI 

1 !3  N.  1st  Ave.. 

Morsholltown  50158 

North  lowo  Areo  Community  College 

220  E.  Stote  St. 

Mason  City  50401 

13 


CITY  or  TOWN 

SCHOOL  OF  NURSING  — 
LPN/LVN. 

STREET  ADDRESS 

ond 

ZIP  CODE 

IOWA  (Continued) 

Indian  Hills  Community  College,  Iowa 
Tech  Campus 

Ottumwa  52501 

Western  lowo  Tech 

222  S Floyd  Blvd. 

Sioux  City  51 1 02 

Hawke  re  Institute  of  Technology 

2S00  Falk  Ave. 

Waterloo  50701 

KANSAS — 1 1 Programs  in  1 1 
Schools 

Chanute  School 

400  S.  Evergreen 

Chonute  66720 

Colby  Community  College 

1255  S.  Range 

Colby  67701 

North  Central  Konsos  Areo  Vocationol- 
Techmcol  School 

135  W,  8th  St. 

Concordia  66901 

Dodge  City  Community  College 

1000  2nd  Ave. 

Dodge  City  67801 

Flint  Hills  Areo  Vocationol-Technical 
School 

3015  W.  18th  Ave., 
P.  O.  Box  279 

Emporio  66801 

University  of  Konsos  Medico!  Center, 
Florence  Cook  Deportment 

39th  ond  Roinbow 

Kansas  City  66103 

Hoskell  Indion  Junior  College 

Lowrence  660  14 

Monhotton  Area  Vocational-Technical 
School 

; 31  36  Dickens 

Manhottan  66502 

McPherson  School 

P.  O.,  Box  484 

McPherson  67460 

KAW  Area  Vocotionol-Technical  School 

5724  Huntoon 

Topeka  66604 

Wichita  School 

AVTS  Central  School, 
324  N.  Emporia 

Wichito  67202 

KENTUCKY— 16  Programs  in  15 
Schools 

Ashlond  Areo  Vocotionol  School 

Winslow  Rd.,  Route  1, 
P.  O.  Box  52 0A 

Ashland  41101 

Northern  Kentucky  State  Vocotionol 
School 

Amsterdam  Rd. 

Covington  41011 

Wilhom  Booth  Memoriol  Hospital 

323  E.  2nd  St. 

Covington  41011 

Danville  School 

Donville  40422 

Glosgow  School 

P O.  Box  199 

Glasgow  42141 

Greenville  School 

440  Hopkinsville  St. 

Greenville  42345 

Hozard  School 

647  N.,  Main  St. 

Hazord  41701 

Jefferson  County  School 

3101  Bluebird  Lone 

Jeffersontown  40029 

Appalachian  School 

123  Warren  Court 

Lexington  40508 

Modisonville  School 

200  N.  Main  St. 

Modisonville  42431 

Murroy  School 

805  Poplar  St. 

Murray  42071 

Owensboro  School 

1501  Fredenco  St. 

Owensboro  42301 

Western  Boptist  Hospital 

250 1 Kentucky  Ave. 

Poducoh  42001 

Moyo  Stcte  Vacotional  School 

Pointsvi lie  41 240 

Pineville  School 

543  Tennessee  Ave. 

Pineville  40977 

LOUISIANA — 23  Programs  in  21 
Schools 

Gulf  Area  Vocotionol-Techmcol  School 

P.  O.  Box  878 

1 

Abbeville  70510 

14 
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SCHOOL  OF  NURSING  — 
LP.N./LVN 

STREET  ADDRESS 

CITY  or  TOWN 
ond 

ZIP  CODE 

LOUISIANA  (Continued) 

Alexondrto  Trode  School 

P 0 Box  5698 

Alexondno  71302 

Boton  Rouge  Vocotionol-Techmcol  School 

3400  Winbourne  Ave. 

Boton  Rouge  70805 

Copitol  Areo  Voccitionol  School 

P.  0 Box  2993 

Boton  Rouge  70802 

Sul i iv on  Vocotionol-Techmcol  School 

Bogoluso  70427 

Southwest  Louisiono  Vocotionol-Techmcol 
School 

P.  C.  Box  820 

Crowley  70526 

North  Centrol  Areo  Vocotionol-Techmcol 
School 

P..  O.  Box  548 

Formerville  71241 

Hommond  Areo  Vocotionol  School 

P 0,  Box  489 

Hommon  70401 

South  Louisiono  Trode  School 

P. 0.  Box  1330 

Houmo  70361 

Sowelo  Techmcol  Institute 

501  Brood  St. 

Loke  Chorles  70601 

Sobine  Volley  Vocotionol-Techmcol 
School,  Notch  itochec  Trode  School 

P.  0.  Box  721 

Mony  71449 

Jefferson  Porish  Vocotionol-Techmcol 
School 

925  Loborre  Rd. 

Metoirie  70121 

Delto  Areo  Trode  School 

P.  0.  Box  1321 

Monroe  71201 

Young  Memoriol  Vocotionol-Techmcol 
School 

Morgon  City  70380 

Teche  Areo  Vocotionol-Techmcol  School 

P.  0.  Box  1057 

New  Iberio  70560 

New  Orleons  Public  Schools 

Booker  T Woshington  High  School 
L.  E,  Robouin  Progrom 

731  St.  Chorles  Ave,  Room  338 
4211  S.  Miro  St. 

New  Orleons  70130 
New  Orleons  701 30 

Orleons  Areo  Vocotionol-Techmcol  School 

P.  0.  Box  8202 

New  Orleons  70122 

T.  H,  Horris  Vocot'onol-Techmcol  School 

358  E.  Lourent  St. 

Opelousos  70570 

West  Side  Vocotionol-Techmcol  School 

P.  0.  Box  733 

Ploquemine  70764 

Shreveport-Bossier  Vocotionol-Techmcol 
Center 

2010  N.  Morket  St, 

Shreveport  71107 

Ouochito  Volley  Vocotionol-Technico! 
School 

P.  0.  Box  546 

West  Monroe  71291 

MAINE — 5 Programs  in  5 Schools 

Centrol  Moine  Vocotionol-Techmcol 
Institute 

1250  Turner  St, 

Auburn  04210 

St.  Joseph  Hospitof 

297  Center  St. 

Bongor  04401 

Moine  School,  Portlond 

79  Bromholl  St. 

Portlond  04102 

Northern  Moine  Vocotionol-Techmcol 
Institute 

33  Edgemont  Dr. 

Presque  Isle  04769 

Moine  School,  Woterville 

Highwood  St. 

Woterville  04910 

MARYLAND— 22  Progroms  in  20 
Schools 

Anne  Arundel  Generol  Hospital 

Fronklm  ond  Cothedrol  Sts, 

Annopolis  21401 

Boltimore  City  Hospitols 

4940  EostCrn  Ave. 

Boltimore  21224 

Boltimore  City  Schools 

School  456,  North  Ave.  ond 
Colvert  St, 

Boltimore  21218 

Johnston  School,  Union  Memoriol  Hospital 

220  E.  33rd  St. 

Boltimore  21218 

South  Boltimore  Generol  Hospitol 

3001  Honover  St. 

Boltimore  21230 

University  of  Moiyland 

624  W,  Lombord  St. 

Boltimore  21201 

Suburbon  Hospitol 

8600  Old  Gecjrge.own  P.d. 

Bethesdo  20014 

ERIC  15 


CITY  or  TOWN 

school  of  nursing  — 

L PN./LV.N 

STREET  ADDRESS 

ond 

ZIP  CODE 

MARYLAND  (Continued) 

Cambridge-Morylond  Hospital 

300  Bym  St. 

Combridge  21613 

Eostem  Shore  Stote  Hospitol 

Queen  Anne's  County  High  School 

Prince  George's  Generol  Hospitol,  Adult 
ond  MOT A Progrom 

Socred  Heort  Hospital 

Route  2 

Combridge  21612 
Centreville  21617 

Cheverly  20784 

C mberlcnd  21502 

Cecil  County  Vocotionol-Technicol  Center 

Booth  Street  Center 

Elkton  21921 

Frederick  County  School 

1 15  E.  Church  St.. 

Frederick  21701 

Woshington  County  Vocationol-Technical 
Center 

Robmwood  Dr. 

Hogerstown  21740 
Havre  de  Grace  21078 

Harford  Memorial  Hospital 

St.  Mory's  County  Vocotionol-Technicol 
Center 

P.  0.  Box  446 

Leonardtown  20650 

Wicomico  County  Vocotionol-Technicol 
Center 

Solisbury  21801 

Springfield  Stote  Hospitol 

Sykesville  21784 

Woshington  Sonitonum  and  Hospitol 

7600  Corroll  Ave. 

Tokomo  Pork  20012 

MASSACHUSETTS — 39  Programs  in 

36  Schools 

Beverly  Hospital 

Herrick  ond  Heoth^r  Sts. 

Beverly  01915 

Boston  Trade  High  School  for  Girls 

73  Hemenway  St. 

Boston  02115 

City  of  Boston  Deportment  of  Heolth  ond 
Hospitols 

818  Horrison  Ave. 

Boston  02118 

Shepard-Gill  School,  Massachusetts 
Generol  Hospital 

226  Newbury  St. 

Boston  02116 

Upper  Cope  Cod  Regional  Vocotionol- 
Technicol  School 

220  Sandwich  Rd. 

Bourne  02532 

Youville  Hospitol 

1 575  Combridge  St. 

Cambridge  02138 

Soldiers'  Home 

100  Summit  Ave. 

Chelseo  02150 

Essex  Agricultural  and  Techmcol  Institute 

562  Mo  pie  St. 

Donvers  01937 

Diman  Regional  School 

Stone  Hoven  Rd. 

Toil  River  02723 

Montachusett  Regionol  Vocctionol- 
Techmcal  School 

Nichols  Rd. 

Fitchburg  01420 

Mossochusetts  Department  of  Mentol 
Heolth,  Norfolk  Division 

Foxboro  Stote  Hospitol 

Foxboro  02035 

Gordner  Stote  Hospitol 

P.  O.  Box  488 

Gordner  01440 

Addison  Gilbert  Hospital 

298  Woshington  St. 

Gloucester  01930 

Hoverhill  Trade  High  School 

61  Brown  St. 

Hoverhill  01830 

Holyoke  Trade  High  School 

325  Pine  St. 

Holyoke  01040 

Cope  Cod  Hospital 

27  Pork  St. 

Hyonms  02601 

Lemuel  Shottuck  Hospitol 

170  Morton  St. 

Jomaico  Ploin  021 30 

Leominster  Trode  High  School 

Gronite  St. 

Leominster  01453 

Lowell  Trode  High  School 

64  John  ond  Poige  Sts. 

Lowell  01852 

Charles  H.  McConn  Regionol  Vocotionol 
High  School 

Hodges  Cross  Rd. 

North  Adorns  01247 

Mossochusetts  Deportment  of  Mentol 
Health,  Pioneer  Volley  Division 

Northampton  State  Hospitol 

No'thompton  01060 

ERIC 


SCHOOL  OF  NURSING  — 
L P.N  /L.V.N. 

STREET  ADDRESS 

CITY  or  TOWN 
and 

ZIP  CODE 

MASSACHUSETTS  (Continued) 

Smith's  Vocational  High  School 

80  Locust  St. 

Northampton  01060 

Henry  0 Peabody  School  for  Girl* 

Peabody  Rd. 

Norwood  02062 

Pittsfield  Vocational  High  School 

East  St. 

Pittsfield  01201 

Quincy  Vocational-Technical  School 

Woodward  Ave. 

Quincy  02169 

North  Shore  Children's  Hospitol 

57  Highland  Ave. 

Salem  01970 

Southeastern  Regional  Vocatr  i\- 
Techmcal  School 

250  Foundry  St. 

South  Easton  02375 

Springfield  Trade  High  School 

1300  State  St. 

Springfield  01109 

Taunton  Vocational  High  School 

25  N.  Pleasant  St. 

Taunton  02780 

Tewksbury  Hospitai 

East  St. 

Tewksbury  01 876 

Northeast  Metropolitan  Regional 
Vocational  School 

P.  0.  Box  238 

Wakefield  01880 

Pondville  Hospital 

P.  O.  Box  111 

Walpole  02081 

Massachusetts  Department  af  Mental 
Health,  Mtdalesex  Division 

Metropolitan  State  Hospital, 
P.  O.  Box  349 

Waltham  02154 

Waltham  Trade  High  School 

Hope  Ave. 

Waltham  02154 

Lawrence  Vocational  School 

57  River  Rd. 

West  Andover  01810 

Massachusetts  Department  of  Mental 
Health,  Assabet  Valley  Division 

Westborough  State  Hospital, 
P.  O.  Box  288 

Wc-stborough  01581 

Western  Massachusetts  Hospital 

E.  Mountain  Rd. 

Westfield  01085 

Winthrop  Community  Hospital 

40  Lincoln  St. 

Winthrop  02152 

David  Hale  Fanning  Trade  High  School 

Chatham  and  High  Sts. 

Worcester  01608 

MICHIGAN — 34  Programs  in  34 
Schools 

Alma  Education  Center 

300  S,  Warwick  Ave. 

Alma  48801 

Ann  Arbor  Education  Canter 

401  N.  Division  St. 

Ann  Arl  jr  48104 

Kellogg  Community  Colleqe 

450  North  Ave. 

Battle  Creek  49016 

Lake  Michigan  College 

2755  E.  Napier  Ave. 

Benton  Harbor  49022 

fr  .s  State  College 

Big  Rapids  49307 

Oakland  Community  College 

2480  Op  dyke  Rd. 

Bloomfield  Hills  48013 

Mercy  School 

815  Oak  St 

Cadillac  49601 

Glen  Oaks  Community  College 

R R.  No.  1 

Centreville  49099 

South  Central  Michigan  School 

15  E,  Washington  St. 

Coldwater  49036 

Detroit  Board  af  Education 

8741  John  C.  Lodge  Expwy, 

Detroit  48202 

Detroit  Practical  Nur^e  Center 

453  Stimson 

Detroit  48201 

Shapero  School 

6801  W.  Outer  Dr. 

Detroit  48235 

Southwestern  Michigan  College 

Cherry  Grave  Rd 

Dowagiac  49047 

Bay  de  Noc  Community  College 

S 12th  St. 

Escanaba  49829 

Bay  City  Practical  Nurse  Center 

564  W.  Hampton  Rd. 

Esscxville  48732 

Genesee  Community  College 

140)  E.  Court  St, 

Flint  48503 

Grand  Rapids  Junior  College 

148  Ransom  Ave.,,  N.E 

Grand  Rapids  49503 

Pine  Rest  School 

6850  Division  St , S, 

Grand  Rapids  49508 
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and 
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MICHIGAN  (Continued) 

McPherson  Community  Health  Center 

620  Byron  Rd. 

Howell  48843 

Gogebic  Community  College 

Iron  wood  49938 

Jackson  Community  College 

2 1 1 1 Emmons  Rd. 

Jackson  49201 

Kalamazoo  Practical  Nursing  Center 

727  Lone  Blvd. 

Kalamazoo  49001 

Lansing  Community  College 

419  N.  Capitol  Ave. 

Lansing  48914 

Schoolcraft  College 

18600  Haggerty  Rd. 

Livonia  48151 

Northern  Michigan  University 

Marquette  49855 

Midland  Hospital 

4005  Orchard  Dr. 

Midland  48640 

Macomb  County  Community  College 

16500  Hall  Rd. 

Mount  Clemens  48043 

Mid-Michigan  Community  College 

1213  South  Dr. 

Mount  Pleasant  48858 

Muskegon  County  Community  College 

221  S.  Quarterline  Rd. 

Muskegon  49443 

St.  Clair  Community  College 

323  Erie  St. 

Port  Huron  48061 

Saginaw  School 

420  S.  Warren  St* 

Saginaw  48607 

West  Shore  Community  College 

P,  0.  Box  277 

Scottville  49454 

Montcalm  Community  College 

Sidney  48885 

Northwestern  Michigan  College 

200  College  Di 

Traverse  City  49684 

MINNESOTA — 27  Programs  in  27 
Schools 

Alexandria  Program 

16th  and  Jefferson 

Alexandria  56308 

Anoka-Hennepin  Program 

TEC,  P.  0.  Box  191 

Anoka  55303 

Austin  School 

203  4th  St.,  N.W, 

Austin  55912 

Bemid|i  Area  Vocational-Technical  School 

Bemidji  56601 

Brainerd  Program 

300  Quince  St. 

Brainerd  56401 

Detroit  Lakes  PN  Program,  Vocational- 
Technical  School 

Detroit  Lakes  56501 

Duluth  School 

2101  Trinity  Rd. 

Duluth  5581 1 

Eveleth  Area  Technical  School 

402  Roosevelt  Ave, 

Eveleth  55734 

Faribault  School 

Rice  County  District  No.  1 
Hospital 

Faribault  55021 

Fergus  Falls  Program 

P,0.  Box  485 

Fergus  Falls  56537 

Grand  Rapids  Program 

Itasca  State  Junior  College 

Grand  Rapids  55744 

Hastings  Program 

9th  and  Ramsey 

Hastings  55033 

Meeker  County  School 

Meeker  County  Hospital 

Litchfield  55355 

Mankato  Area  Vocational-Technical 
Institute 

W20  Lee  Blvd. 

Mankato  56001 

Minneapolis  Vocational  School 

1101  3rd  Ave.,  S. 

Minneapolis  55404 

New  Ulm  School 

7 South  and  Broadway 

New  Ulm  56073 

Red  Wing  School 

1407  W.  4th  St. 

Red  Wing  55066 

Rochester  Area  Vocational  School 

1926  2nd  St.,  S.E, 

Rochester  55901 

Rochester  School 

St.  Mary's  Hospital, 
1216  2nd  St.,  S.W. 

Rochester  55901 

St.  Cloud  Program,  Area  Vocatianal- 
Tecnmcai  School 

1601  N.  9th  Ave., 

St.  Claud  56301 

Bethesdo  Lutheran  Hospital 

570  Capitol  Blvd. 

St,  Paul  55103 
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SCHOOL  OF  NURSING  — 
L P N./L  V.N 

STREET  ADDRESS 

CITY  Or  TOWN 
and 

ZIP  CODE 

MINNESOTA  (Continued) 

Miller  Hospital 

125  College  Ave.,  W, 

St.  Paul  55102 

St.  Paul  Technical -Vocational  Institute 

235  Marshall  Ave. 

St.  Paul  55102 

Thief  River  Falls  School 

P.  0.  Box  150 

Thief  River  Falls  56701 

Willmar  Program,  Area  Vocational- 
Technical  School 

Wi llmar  56201 

Winona  Technical  School 

1250  Homer  Rd. 

Winona  55987 

Worthington  State  Junior  College 

Worthington  56187 

MISSISSIPPI — 19  Programs  in  19 
Schools 

Northeast  Mississippi  Junior  College 

Booneville  38829 

Clarksdale  Public  Schools 

Clarksdale  38614 

Columbia  City  Schools 

Columbia  39429 

East  Mississippi  Junior  College 

c/o  Golden  Triangle  Vocatiortai- 
Technical  Center, 

P.  0.  Box  171 

Columbus  39701 

Jones  County  Junior  College 

Ellisville  39437 

Holmes  Junior  College 

Goodman  39079 

Forrest  County  General  Hospital 

Hattiesburg  39401 

Methodist  Hospital 

Hattiesburg  39402 

Houston  Public  School 

Houston  38851 

Mississippi  Baptist  Hospital 

Jackson  39201 

Meridian  Junior  College 

Meridian  39301 

Mississippi  Delta  Junior  College 

Moorhead  38761 

Mississippi  Gulf  Coast  Junior  College 

Perkinston  39573 

Pearl  River  Junior  College 

Poplarville  39470 

Hinds  Junior  College 

Raymond  39154 

Northwest  Mississippi  Junior  College 

Senatobia  38668 

Southwest  Mississippi  Junior  College 

Summit  39666 

Itawamba  Junior  College 

c /0  Vocational-Technical  Center 

Tufelo  38801 

Copiah- Lincoln  Junior  College 

Wesson  39191 

MISSOURI — 27  Programs  in  26 
Schools 

Brookfield  School 

200  Linn  St. 

Brookfield  64628 

Columbia  Public  School 

University  of  Missouri  Medical 
Center 

Columbia  65201 

Mineral  Area  College 

1 0 Lake  Dr. 

Flat  River  63601 

Hannibal  Public  School 

4500  McMasters  Ave. 

Hannibal  63401 

Jennie  Lund  School 

101  N.  Forest 

Independence  64050 

Jefferson  City  Public  School 

315  E.  Dunklin 

Jei.erson  City  65101 

School  District  of  Joplin,  R-VIII 

2020  Iowa  Ave. 

Joplin  64801 

Kansas  City  Board  of  Education 

1514  Campbell 

Kansas  City  64108 

Kirksville  Public  School 

401  E.  McPherson 

Kirksville  63501 
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SCHOOL  OF  NURSING  — 
LPN./L'LN, 

STREET  ADDRESS 

CITY  or  TOWN 
and 

ZIP  CODE 

MISSOURI  (Continued) 

Marshall  Area  Vocational-Technical 
School 

900  W Vest 

Marshall  65340 

Northwest  Missouri  State  College 

Maryville  64468 

Mexico  Public  School 

Audrain  Hospital 

Mexico  65265 

Maberly  Junior  College 

211  Clark 

Moberly  65270 

Crowder  College 

Neosho  64850 

Nevada  Public  School 

Moore  Bldg. 

Nevada  64772 

Poplar  Bluff  School  District,  R 1 

Area  Vocational  School, 
P.  0.  Box  47 

Poplar  Bluff  63901 

Rolla  Public  Schools 

405  E.  7th 

Rolla  65401 

N S.  Hillyard  Technical  School 

1000  S.  9th  St. 

St.  Joseph  64503 

St,  Louis  Board  of  Education 

5101  Northrup  Ave. 

St.  Louis  63110 

St.  Mary's  School 

6420  Clayton  Rd. 

St.  Louis  63117 

State  Fair  Community  College 

1 900  Clarendon  Ra 

Sedalia  65301 

Sikeston  Public  Schools 

1008  N.  Main 

Sikeston  63801 

Springfield  Board  of  Education 

B1  5 N.  Sherman 

Springfield  65802 

Trenton  Junior  College 

101  E.  8th  St. 

TrentOn  64683 

Washington  School 

P.  O,  Box  357 

Washington  63090 

South  Central  Area  Vocational-Technical 
School 

West  Plains  65775 

MONTANA — 8 Programs  in  8 
Schools 

Billings  Vocational-Technical  Center 

Billings  59102 

Bozeman  School 

P.  0.  Box  148 

Bozeman  59715 

Butte  Vocational-Technical  Center 

Butte  59701 

Great  Falls  School 

Great  Falls  Public  Schools 

Great  Falls  59401 

Northern  Montana  College 

Havre  59501 

Helena  Vocational-Technical  Center 

Helena  59601 

Flathead  Valley  Community  College 

P.  0.  Box  1174 

Kahspell  59701 

Missoula  Technical  Centei 

909  South  Ave,,  W. 

Missoula  59801 

NEBRASKA — 7 Programs  in  7 
Schools 

Alliance  Vocal lOnal  School 

St.  Joseph  Hospital, 
416  W.  11th  St. 

Alliance  69301 

Columbus  School 

Platte  College 

Columbus  68601 

Central  Nebraska  Technical  College 

2315  4th  Ave. 

Kearney  68847 

Lincoln  Public  School 

1100  S.  48th  St.. 

Lincoln  68510 

Norfolk  Vocational  School 

51 C Phillip  Ave. 

Norfolk  68701 

Orr.aho  Public  School 

4822  Dodge  St. 

Omaha  68132 

Nebraska  Western  College 

c'o  St,  Mary's  Hospital 

Scotts  Bluff  69361 

NEVADA — 9 Programs  in  9 Schools 

Sierra  Nevada  School 

110  N ..  Nevada 

Carson  City  89701 

Elko  School 

Elko  89801 
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SCHOOL  OF  NURSING  — 

L.PNvLVN 

STREET  ADDRESS 

CITY  or  TOWN 
and 

ZIP  CODE 

NEVADA  1 Continued) 

lahonton  School 

Churchill  County  H.S., 
650  S.  Maine  St. 

Fallon  89406 

Southern  Nevodn  School 

So.  Nevada  Memorial  Hospital, 
Charleston  Blvd. 

Las  Vegas  89102 

Sunnse  School 

Sunrise  Hospital, 

P.  0.  Box  14157 

Las  Vegas  89114 

Reno  V,A.  Program 

1000  Locust 

Reno  89502 

St.  Mary's  School 

St  Mary's  Hospital, 
235  W.  6th  St. 

Reno  89503 

Woshoe  Western  School 

Washoe  Medical  Center, 
Mill  and  Kirman  Sts. 

Rena  89502 

Lyon  School 

114  Pearl  St. 

Yerington  89447 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE— 5 Progrcms  in 
5 Schools 

New  Hampshire  Vocational-Technical 
College,  Berlin 

Milan  Rd. 

Berlin  03570 

New  Hampshire  Vocational-Technical 
College,  Claremont 

Hanover  Street  Extension 

Claremont  03743 

Moore  General  Hospital 

R.F.D.  No.  2 

Goffstown  0?045 

St.  Joseph's  Hospital 

5 Woodward  Ave. 

Nashua  03060 

New  Hompshire  Vocation  il-Technical 
College,  Portsmouth 

1 50  Greenleaf  Ave., 

Junction  U.S.R.  1 Bypass 

Portsmouth  03801 

NEW  JERSEY— 35  Programs  in  31 
Schools 

Atlantic  City  High  School  Technical 
Center 

41  N.  Illinois  Ave. 

Atlantic  City  08401 

Bayonne  High  School 

30th  St.  and  Avenue  A 

Bayonne  07002 

Cumberland  County  Vocational  School 

Landis  Ave. 

Bridgeton  08302 

Camden  High  School 

Baird  Ave.  and  Park  Blvd. 

Camden  08103 

Cat>e  May  County  Vocational-Technical 
Institute 

Franklin  St. 

Cape  May  08204 

Morris  Knolls  High  School 

Franklin  Ave. 

Denville  07834 

Hunterdon  Central  High  School 

Route  69 

Flemington  08822 

Monmouth  County  Vocational  School 
District 

P.  0.  Box  838 

Freehold  07728 

Jersey  City  Board  of  Education 

100  Newkirk  St., 

Jersey  City  07306 

Jersey  City  Job  Corps  Center  for  Women 

391  Montgomery  St.. 

Jersey  City  073C2 

St.  Barnabas  Medical  Center 

Old  Short  Hills  Rd. 

Livingston  07039 

Camden  County  Vocational  and  Technical 
High  School 

6008  Browning  Rd. 

Merchantville  08109 

Millville  Senior  High  School 

Wade  Blvd. 

Millville  08332 

Morristown  High  School 

Early  St. 

Morristown  07960 

Burlington  County  Vocational  and 
Technical  Schools 

Woodlane  Rd. 

Mount  Holly  08060 

Essex  County  Adull  Technical  School 

300  N.  1 3th  St. 

Newark  071 P" 

New  Careers  Program 

32  Green  St., 

Newark  07102 

Nework  Skills  Center 

Broadway  and  4th  Ave. 

Newark  07 104 

SCHOOL  OF  NURSING  — 
LP  N./LV.N. 

STREET  ADDRESS 

CITV  or  TOWN 
and 

ZIP  CODE 

NEW  JERSEY  (Continued) 

Sussex  County  Vocational-Technical 
Schools 

1 8 Church  St. 

Newton  07860 

Bergen  Pines  County  Hospital 

Ridgewood  Rd. 

Paramus  07652 

Salem  County  Technicnl  Institute 

Golf  View 

Penns  Grove  08069 

Princeton  Hospital 

253  Witherspoon  St, 

Princeton  08540 

Somerset  County  Vocational-Technical 
School,  No,  2 Annex 

Route  28 

Raritan  08869 

Union  County  Technical  Institute 

1776  Raritan  Rd. 

Scotch  Plains  07076 

Overlook  Hospital 

193  Morris  Ave. 

Summit  07901 

Ocean  County  Vocational-Technical 
School 

W,  Water  St. 

Toms  River  08753 

Mercer  County  Vocational  School 

Health  Occupation  Center — 
Klempner  Bldg. 

Trenton  08619 

Vineland  High  School 

W,  Landis  Ave 

Vineland  08360 

Warren  County  Vocational  School  and 
Technical  Institute 

151  W.  Washington  Ave. 

Washington  07882 

Passaic  County  Technical  and  Vocational 
High  School 

Route  23 

Wayne  07470 

Middlesex  County  Vocaiional-Technicai 
High  School 

Convery  Blvd.  and  Florida 
Giove  Rd, 

Woodbridge  07095 

NEW  MEXICO — 5 Programs  in  5 
Schools 

Indian  School 

1015  Indian  School  Rd.,  N.W, 

Albuquerque  87107 

Presbyterian  Hospital 

1 100  Central  Ave.,  S.E. 

Albuquerque  87106 

Carlsbad  School 

103  W.  Hagerman  St, 

Carlsbad  88220 

McCurdy  Schools 

P.  O.  Box  127 

Espanola  87532 

St  Vincent  Hospita1 

210  E.  Palace  Ave. 

Santa  Fe  87501 

NEW  YORK— 107  Programs  in  97 
Schools 

Albany  Board  of  Education,  MDTA 

45  Columbia  St. 

Albany  12207 

Albany  School 

470  Myrtle  Ave, 

Albany  12208 

Amsterdam  School,  MDTA 

43  Division  St, 

Amsterdam  12010 

Cayuga  County  Program 

234  South  Street  Rd.; 

Auburn  13021 

Catherine  McAuley  Program,  St.  Jerome 
Hospital 

211  E.  Mam  St. 

Batavia  14020 

Steuben  County  BOCES  Program 

47  W.  Steuben  St, 

Bath  14810 

Binghamton  Scnool 

164  Hawley  St. 

Binghamton  13901 

Bronx  (See  under 
New  York) 

Brooklyn  (See  under 
New  York) 

Buffalo  School,  Board  of  Education, 
MDTA 

City  Hall 

Buffalo  14202 

Edna  G Dyett  School,  Millard  Fillmore 
Hospital 

3 Gates  Circle 

Buffalo  14209 

Erie  County  BOCES,  First  Supervisory 
District 

7C5  Potter  Rd. 

Buffalo  14224 

SCHOOL  OF  NURSING  — 
LPN/LV.N 

STREET  ADDRESS 

CITY  or  TOWN 
ond 

ZIP  CODE 

NEW  YORK  (Continued) 

Fosdick  Mosten  Vocotionol  High  School 

North  St,  ond  Mosten  Ave. 

Buffolo  14204 

Mory  McClellon  Hospitol 
Stote  University 

Chotouguo  County  BOCES  Progrom,  MDT 

Agriculture  ond  Technicol 
College 

108-110  E.  4th  St. 

Combridge  12816 

Delhi  13753 
Dunkirk  14048 

Genevo  School 

196-198  North  St.; 

Genevo  14456 

Community  Hospitol  ot  Glen  Cove 

St.  Andrew's  Lone 

Glen  Cove  1 1542 

Lewis  County  Areo  Progrom 
Glens  Foils  Hospitol 

Lewis  County  Areo  Occupotionol 
Center,  Route  12 

Glenfield  13343 
Glens  Foils  12801 

Vocotionol  Educotion  ond  Extension 

Roord,  Nossou  County  School,  MDTA 

67A  Nichols  Court 

Hempsteod  1 1550 

Hornell  School 

39  Mom  St. 

Hornell  14843 

Schuyler  Chemung  Tiogo  BOCES  Progrom 

431  Philo  Rd. 

Horseheods  14903 

Tompkins-Cortlond  Community  College 

1287  Trumonsburg  Rd. 

Ithoco  14850 

Jomestown  School 

Nossou  County  BOCES  Progrom 

Jefferson  Jr.  High  School, 
Cor, ip  ond  Moys  Sts. 

125  Jericho  Tpk. 

Jomestown  1<»70| 
Jericho  1 1753 

BOCES  Homilton-Fulton  ond  Montgomery 

County  Progrom 

P.  0.  Box  665 

Johnstown  1 2095 

Ulster  County  BOCES  School 

29  Grond  St. 

Kingston  12401 

Lewis  A.  Wilson  Technologicol  Progrom. 

MDTA 

North  County  Community  College 

Lindenhurst  Annex, 

301  W.  Hoffmon  Ave. 

Pork  Street  School 

Lindenhurst  1 1757 
Molone  12953 

Mciseno  School 

166  Mople  St. 

Mosseno  13662 

Orleons  ond  Nioqoro  County  Progrom 

So  It  Works  Rd. 

Medino  14103 

Oronge  County  School,  MDTA  ond  BOCES 

Fortune  Drive  West,  R.D.  No.  6 

Middletown  10940 

Herkimer  County  BOCES  Progrom 

100  E,  Moin  St, 

Mohowk  13407 

Sullivon  County  Progrom 

Monticello  High  School 

Monticello  12701 

Stote  University,  Agriculturol  ond 

Techmcol  College 
Mount  Vernon  School 

56  S.  3rd  Ave. 

Morrisville  13408 
Mount  Vernon  10550 

New  Rochelle  High  School 

265  Clove  Rd. 

New  Rochelle  20804 

Brooklyn  YWCA  School 

30  3rd  Ave. 

New  York— Includes  schools 
locoted  within  the  five 
boroughs;  Bronx,  Brook- 
lyn, Monhotton,  Queens 
(Long  fslond  City,  Jo- 
moico),  ond  Richmond 
(Stoten  Islond). 

New  York 

Coledomon  Hospitol 

lOSt.  Poul's  PI. 

Brooklyn  11217 
New  York 

Central  School 

Droper  Holl,  1918  1st  Ave. 

Brooklyn  11226 
New  York 

Cloro  Borton  Vocotionol  High  School 

901  Closson  Ave. 

Monhotton  10029 
New  York 

Columbio  Presbyterion  School 

Columbio  Presbyterion  Medicol 
Center,  622  W,  168th  St.. 

Brooklyn  11225 

New  York 
Monhotton  10032 

SCHOOL  OF  NURSING  — 
L PN./LV  N. 

STREET  ADDRESS 

CITY  or  TOWN 
ond 

ZIP  CODE 

NEW  YORK  (Continued) 

Curtis  High  School 

Homilt on  Ave.  and  St.  Mork's  PI. 

New  York 

Stoten  Islond  10301 

Dodge  Vocotionol  High  School 

189th  St.  ond  Crotono  Ave. 

New  York 
Bronx  10458 

Eli  Whitney  Vocotionol  High  School 

257  N.  6th  St. 

New  York 
Brooklyn  11211 

Helene  Fuld  School,  Hospitol  for  Joint 
Diseases 

191 9 ModisOn  Ave. 

New  York 
Monhotton  10035 

Hospitol  for  Speciol  Surgery 

535  E.  70th  St. 

New  York 

Monhotton  10021 

Jomoico  Vocotionol  High  School 

162-02  Hillside  Ave. 

New  York 
Jomoico  1 1432 

Jone  Addoms  Vocotionol  High  School 

900  Tinton  Ave. 

New  York 
Bronx  10456 

Julio  Richmon  High  School 

317  E.  67th  St. 

New  York 

Monhotton  10021 

Mobel  Deon  Bocon  Vocotionol  High 
School 

127  E.  22nd  St, 

New  York 

Monhotton  10010 

Morris  High  School,  School  of  Procticol 
Nursing  for  Boys 

166th  St.  ond  Boston  Rd. 

New  York 
Bronx  10456 

New  York  City  Boord  of  Educotton 
Progrom,  MDT 

Brooklyn  Adult  Troining  Center 
475  Nostrond  Ave. 

New  York 
Brooklyn  11216 

Queens  Vocotionol  High  School 

37-02  47th  Ave. 

New  York 

Long  Islond  City  1110) 

School  for  Procticol  Nursing  ot 
Willow  brook 

New  York 

Stoten  Islond  10?.I4 

WostvngtOn  Irving  High  School 

40  Irving  PL 

New  York 
Monhotton  10003 

Wyckoff  Heights  Hospital 

374  Stockholm  St. 

New  York 
Brooklyn  1 1 237 

Newburgh  Free  Acodemy 

Fullerton  Ave. 

Newburgh  12550 

Newburqh  School,  Boord  of  Educotton, 
MDTA 

Newburgh  Free  Acodemy, 
98  Grond  St. 

Newburgh  12550 

Trott  Vocotionol  High  School 

1 1th  St.  ond  Ashlond  Ave. 

Niogoro  Foils  14301 

Phelps  Memoriol  Hospitol 

N.  Broadwoy 

North  Torrytown  10593 

North  Tonowondo  School,  MDTA 

236  Goundry  St. 

North  Tonowondo  14120 

Ogdensburg  Progrom,  Boord  of 
Educotion,  MDTA 

George  Holl  Junior  High  School, 
Stote  St. 

Ogdensburg  13669 

St.  Francis  Hospital 

2221  N.  Stote  St. 

Oleon  14760 

Otsego  Areo  School 

290  Chestnut  St. 

Oneonto  13820 

Oswego  BOCES  School 

201  West  St, 

Oswego  13126 

Mid-Suffolk  High  School 

201  Sunrise  Hwy, 

Potchogue  1 1 772 

John  W.  Horrold  Educotion  Center 

48  Riley  Ave. 

Plottsburgh  12901 

Dutchess  County  BOCES  Progrom 

105  Dutchess  Tpk. 

Poughkeepsie  12603 

Poughkeepsie  School,  Boord  of 
Educotion,  MDTA 

1 1 College  Ave. 

Poughkeepsie  12603 

Eostem  Suffolk  School,  MDT 

205  Osborne  Ave. 

Riverheod  11901 

CITY  or  TOWN 

SCHOOL  OF  NURSING  — 
L.P  N./L.V  N. 

STREET  ADDRESS 

ond 

2IP  CODE 

NEW  YORK  (Continued) 

Riverheod  Areo  Occupotionol  Educotion 
Center 

201  Howell  Ave. 

kiverheod  11901 

tsobello  Grohom  Hort  School,  Rochester 
Generol  Hospitol 

1 425  Portlond  Ave. 

Rochester  14621 

Rochester  High  School 

359  E.  Moin  St. 

Rochester  14604 

Rochester  Monpower  Skill  Center 

242  Moin  St.,  W. 

Rochester  14614 

Stote  University  Urbon  Center,  Rochester 

50  W.  Moin  St. 

Rochester  14614 

Sorotogo  County  Occupotionol  Educotion 
Progrom 

Henning  Rd. 

Soratogo  Spa  12866 

Schenectody  Cooperotive  Progrom 

Linton  High,  The  Plozo 

Schenectody  12308 

Newfield  High  School 

Morsholl  Dr-; 

Selden  11784 

Finger  Lokes  Occupotionol  School 

R.D.  No.  2 

Stanley  14561 

Syrocuse  Centrol  High  School 

717  S.  Worren  St. 

Syrocuse  13202 

Syrocuse  School,  MDT  1 

917  Madison  St. 

Syrocuse  13210 

Utico  BOCES  Progrom,  Areo  Occupotionol 
Center 

14  Arnold  Ave. 

Ulica  13501 

Utico  Monpower  Development  School 

366  Cofumbio  St. 

Utica  13502 

Utico  School 

405  Wetmore  St. 

Utica  13503 

Grasslands  School,  Grasslands  Hospital 

Volholfa  10595 

Mid-Westchester  Progiam 

14  Legion  Dr. 

Volhollo  10595 

West  Oneido  ond  Modison  County 
BOCES  Progrom 

John  D George,  Sr.,  Elementorv 
School,  Moin  St., 

Verono  13478 

Jefferson  Vocotionol-Technicol  School 

Cose  Junior  High  School 

Wotertown  1 3601 

Wotertown  School,  MDT A 

Cose  Junior  High  School 

Wotert<*S6s  13601 

Rocklond  County  BOCES  School 

61  Porrot  Rd. 

West  Nyock  1 0994 

Eost  Meodow  W.  Tresper  Clorke  High 
School 

Edgewood  Dr., 

Westhury  i 1590 

White  Ploins  School 

228  Fisher  Ave. 

White  Ploins  10606 

Woyne  County  BOCES  Progrom,  District 
No.  2 

539  E.  Ridge  Rd. 

Wilhomson  14589 

Rensseloer  County  Area  Occupotionol 
School 

138  Moin  Ave. 

Wynontskitt  12198 

St.  Joseph's  Hospital 

127  S.  Broodwoy 

Yonkers  10701 

Yonkers  Boord  of  Educotion  Progrom, 
MDT 

145  Polmer  Rd. 

Yonkers  10701 

Northern  Westchester  BOCES  Progrom 

845  Fox  Meodow  Rd. 

Yorktown  Heignts  10598 

NORTH  CAROLINA — 43  Programs 
in  43  Schools 

Roonoke-Chowon  Techmcol  Institute 

P 0.  Box  548 

Ahoskie  27910 

Anson  Techmcol  Institute 

P.  0.  Box  68 

Ansonville  28007 

Rondolph  Techmcol  Institute 

Drower  1009 

Asheboro  27203 

Asheville-Buncombe  Techmcol  Institute 

340  Victorio  Rd, 

Asheville  28801 

Bonner  Elk-Coldwel  1 Community  College 
ond  Techmcol  Institute 

Bonner  Elk  28209 

^ Technicol  Institute  of  Atomonce 

41 1 Comp  Rd. 

Burlington  27215 

ERIC 
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SCHOOL  OF  NURSING  — 
LP.N./LV.N. 

STREET  ADDRESS 

CITY  or  TOWN 
and 

ZIP  CODE 

NORTH  CAROLINA  {Continued) 

Central  Piedmont  Community  College 

P.  0.  Box  4009 

Charlotte  23204 

Sampson  Technical  Institute 

303B  E Rowan  St., 

Clinton  28328 

Haywood  County  Technical  Institute 

P.  0.  Box  457 

Clyde  28786 

Durham  Technical  Institute 

1 1307  E.  Durham  Station 

Durham  27703 

Watts  Hospital 

Broad  St.  and  Club  Blvd., 

Durham  27701 

College  of  the  Albemarle 

Elizabeth  City  27909 

Fayetteville  Technical  Institute 

P.  O.  Box  5236 

Fayetteville  28303 

Womack  Army  Hospital 
(For  Army  personnel  only) 

Fort  Bragg  28307 

Gaston  Memorial  Hospital 

Gastonia  28053 

Wayne  Community  College 

Drawer  1878 

Goldsboro  27530 

Pitt  Technical  Institute 

P.,0.  Box  7007 

Greenville  27834 

Richmond  Technical  Institute 

P.  O.  Box  1 189 

Hamlet  28345 

Vance  County  Technical  Institute 

406  Chestnut  St.. 

Henderson  27536 

Catawba  Valley  Technical  Institute 

Hickory  28601 

Coastal  Carolina  Community  College 

222  Georgetown  Rd. 

Jacksonville  28540 

Guilford  Technical  Institute 

P.  O.  Box  309 

Jamestown  27282 

James  Sprunt  Institute 

P.  0.  Box  398 

Kenansville  28349 

Ler.oir  Caldwell  Community  College 

P.  0.  Box  600 

Lenoir  28645 

Carteret  Technical  Institute 

P.  0.  Box  550 

Morehead  City  28577 

Craven  County  Technical  Institute 

P.  0.  Box  885 

New  Bern  28501 

W,  W.  Holding  Technical  Institute 

Route  10 

Raleigh  27603 

Nash  Technical  Institute 

P.  0.  Box  1627 

Rocky  Mount  27801 

Robeson  Technical  Institute 

P.  0.  Box  98 

St.  Pauls  28384 

Rowan  Technical  Institute 

P.  0.,  Box  1 555 

Salisbury  28144 

Central  Carolina  Technical  Institute 

Route  2,  P.  0.  Box  27 

Sanford  27330 

Cleveland  County  Technical  Institute 

137  S.  Post  Rd. 

Shelby  28150 

Johnston  County  Technical  Institute 

P.  0.  Box  29 

Smithfield  27577 

Southwestern  Technical  Institute 

P.  0.  Box  95 

S/lva  28779 

Edgecombe  Technical  Institute 

P.  0.  Box  277 

Tarboro  27886 

Montgomery  Technical  Institute 

P.  0.  Drawer  579 

Troy  27371 

Beaufort  County  Technical  Institute 

P.O.  Box  1069 

Washington  27889 

Halifax  Technical  Institute 

P.  0.  Drawer  808 

Weldon  27890 

Southeastern  Community  College 

Columbus  County  Hospital 

Whiteville  28472 

Wilkes  Community  College 

P.  0.  Box  151,  Drawer  120 

Wilkesboro  28697 

Cape  Fear  Technical  Institute 

411  N.,  Front  St. 

Wilmington  28401 

Wilson  Technical  Institute 

902  Herring  Ave. 

Wilson  27895 

Forsyth  Technical  Institute 

2100  Silas  Creek  Pkwy. 

Winston-Salem  27103 

NORTH  DAKOTA — 4 Programs  in 
4 Schools 

Lake  Region  Junior  College 

Devils  Lake  58031 

St  Joseph's  Hospital 

7th  Street,  W. 

Dickinson  58601 
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SCHOOL  OF  NURSING  — 
L.P.N./LV  N. 

STREET  ADDRESS 

CITY  or  TOWN 
and 

ZIP  CODE 

NORTH  DAKOTA  (Continued) 

North  Dakota  State  School  of  Science 

Wahpeton  58075 

University  of  North  Dakota 

Williston  Center 

Wilhston  58801 

OHIO — 38  Programs  in  36  Schools 

Akron  School 

Leggett  School,  619  Sumner  St. 

Akron  44311 

Belmont  County  Joint  Vocational  School 

4570  Horrison  St.. 

Beilaire  43906 

Bowling  Green  Area  School 

140  S.  Grove  St. 

8owlmg  Green  43402 

Canton  City  Schools 

2600  6th  St , S.W. 

Canton  44710 

Timken  Mercy  Hospital 

2015  12th  St.,  N.W. 

Canton  44708 

Cincinnati  Public  School 

635  W.  7th  St. 

Cincinnati  45203 

St.  Francis  Central  School 

1860  Queen  City  Ave. 

Cincinnati  45214 

Central  School  of  Practical  Nursing,  Inc. 

3300  Chester  Ave. 

Cleveland  44)14 

Jane  Addams  School 

2373  E.  30th  St. 

Cleveland  441 15 

Columbus  Public  School 

1485  W.  5th  Ave. 

Columbus  43212 

Tri'County  School 

30P/2  Mam  St. 

Coshocton  43812 

Cuyahoga  Falls  High  School 

2300  4»h  St 

Cuyahoga  Falls  44221 

Dayton  School 

30 1 Lowes  St. 

Dayton  45409 

Elyria  School 

6th  and  Middle  Ave. 

Elyr.a  44035 

Loram  County  Community  College 

1005  N,  Abbe  Rd. 

Elyna  44035 

Euclid  School 

551  E.  200th  St. 

Euclid  44119 

Morymount  School 

12300  McCracken  Rd. 

Garfield  Heights  44125 

Hamilton  Program 

1008  Cereal  Ave. 

Hamilton  45013 

Lakewood  School 

1456  Warren  Rd. 

Lakewood  44107 

Lima  School 

Nurses'  Home,  Memorial 
Hospital 

Lima  45p04 

St.  Joseph  Hospital 

205  W 20th  St. 

Lorain  44052 

Mid-Ohio  Program 

205  W.  Cook  Rd. 

Mansfield  44907 

Marietta  Area  Technical  School 

Fort  Square 

Marietta  45750 

Marion  General  Hospital 

McKinley  Park  Dr. 

Marion  43302 

Southeastern  Ohio  School 

Route  1 

Nelsonville  45764 

Parma  School 

6726  Ridge  Rd 

Parma  44129 

Portsmouth  City  Schools 

1241  18th  St. 

Portsmouth  45662 

Hannah  E.-  Mullins  School 

1926  E State  St. 

Salem  44460 

Sandusky  School 

407  Decatur 

Sandusky  44870 

Wayne  Program 

P O.  Box  378 

Smithville  4469 1 

Springfield  ond  Clork  County  Vocational 
School  District 

1901  Selma  Rd 

Springfield  45505 

Northwestern  Ohio  Practical  Nursing 
Training  Center 

Chase  and  Chicago  Sts. 

To! 'do  43611 

Warren  City  Schools 

Warren  Western  Reserve  H.S., 
200  Loveless,  S W. 

Warren  44485 

Willoughby-Eastlake  School 

37047  Ridge  Rd, 

Willoughby  44094 

Choffin  School 

E.  Wood  and  ' Walnut  Sts.. 

Youngstown  44503 

Muskingum  Area  Vocational  School 

400  Richards  Rd. 

Zanesville  43701 
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SCHOOL  OF  NURSING  — 
LPN  /i.V.N. 

STREET  ADDRESS 

CITY  or  TOWN 
and 

ZIP  CODE 

OKLAHOMA— 1 8 Progress  in  1 8 
Schools 

Ado  Vocotionol  School 

1300  E.  6th  St. 

Ado  74820 

Ardmore  City  Schools,  Southern  Oklohomo 
Area  Vocational-Technical  Center 

Highwoy  70E 

Ardmore  73401 

Tri-County  Areo  Vocotionol-Techmcol 
School  District  1 Center 

P.  0.  Box  3325,  Eost  Side  Station 

Bortlesville  74003 

Blockwell  Generol  Hospitol 

13th  ond  V.  Ferguson  Sts. 

Blockwell  74631 

Clinton  Vocotionol  School 

P.  0.  Box  218 

Clinton  73601 

Centrol  Oklohomo  Areo  Vocotionol- 
Techmcol  School  District  3 

Drower  1 237 

Drumright  74030 

Conodion  Volley  Areo  Vocational- 
Technical  School 

P.  0.  Box  579 

El  Rena  73036 

0 T.  Autry  Area  Vocotional-Techmcol 
School 

1201  W.  Willow 

Enid  73701 

Great  Plains  Areo  Vocational-Technical 
Center 

P.  0.  Box  148 

Lowton  73501 

Kiomichi  Areo  Vocotionol-Techmcol 
School,  McAlester  Vocotionol- 
Techmcol  Center 

P.  0.  Box  308,  Voc-Tech  Dr. 

McAlester  74501 

Northeastern  Oklahomo  A ond  M College 

2nd  ond  1 Streets,  N.E. 

Miomi  74354 

Midwest  City  Public  Schools 

P.  0.  Box  10630,  213  Elm  Dr. 

Midwest  City  73110 

Indian  Copitol  Areo  Vocotionol- 
Techmcol  School 

300  Rockefeller  Dr.; 

Muskogee  74401 

Norman  Vocotionol  School 

P.  0.  Box  1308,  901 B N.  Porter 

Normon  73C69 

Oklohomo  City  Vocotionol  School 

521  N.W..  6th 

Oklohomo  v iy  73102 

Gordon  Cooper  Areo  Vocotionol- 
Techmcol  School 

P,  0.  Box  396 

Shownee  74801 

Tulso  Vocational  School 

P.  0,  Box  45208 

Tulso  74114 

Woodword  Vocotionol  School 

P.  0.  Box  489 

Woodword  73801 

OREGON — 13  Programs  in  13 
Schools 

Centrol  Oregon  Community  Col leci 

230  E.  6th  St. 

Bend  97701 

Southwestern  Oregon  Communp,  College 

P.  0.  Box  509 

Coos  Boy  97420 

Lone  Community  College 

4000  E.  30th  St. 

Eugene  97405 

Portlond  Community  College 

Forest  Grove  Center 

Forest  Grove  97116 

Mt  Hood  Community  College 

26000  S.E.  Stark  St. 

Greshom  97030 

Southern  Oregon  School,  Medford 
Public  Schools 

500  Monroe 

Medford  97501 

Treosure  Volley  Community  College 

650  College  Blvd. 

Onto  no  97914 

Clockomos  Community  College 

19600  S Moloilo  Ave. 

Oregon  City  97045 

Blue  Mountom  Community  College 

P.  O.  Box  100 

Pendleton  97801 

Portlond  Adventist  Hospital 

932  S.E.  60th  St. 

Portlond  97215 

Portland  Community  College 

12000  S.W.  49th  St. 

Portland  97219 

Umpquo  Community  Cc'ege 

P.  O.  Box  699 

Roseburg  97470 

Chemeketa  Community  College 

4389  Softer  Dr.,  N.E. 

Salem  97303 
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CITY  or  TOWN 

SCHOOL  OF  NURSING  — 
LP  N./L  V.N 

STREET  ADDRESS 

and 

ZIP  CODE 

PENNSYLVANIA— 57  Programs  in 
57  Schools 

Lehigh  County  Community  College 

507  N.  19th  St. 

Allentown  18104 

Altoona  Area  Vocational-Technical  School 

Whittier  School, 

5th  A ve,  and  41st  St., 

Altoona  16602 

Bethlehem  Area  Vocational-Technical 
Schaal 

Braughal  Jr.  High  School, 
I25W  Packer  St. 

Bethlehem  18015 

Carlisle  Hospital 

220  Wilson  St. 

Carlisle  17013 

Franklin  County  Area  Vocational- 
Technical  School 

Route  6 

Chambersburg  17201 

Chester  School  District 

147  W.  5th  St. 

Chester  19013 

Central  Chester  County  Vocational- 
Technical  School 

1635  E.  Lincoln  Hwy.. 

Coatesville  19320 

Danville  Area  School  District 

R D.  No.  2 

Danville  17821 

Camillus  Catholic  School 

14th  and  Lansdowne  Ave 

Darby  19023 

Eastern  Northampton  County  Area 
Vocational-Technical  School 

25th  and  William  Penn  Hwy. 

Easton  18042 

School  District  of  the  City  of  Erie 

3325  Cherry  St.. 

Erie  16508 

Bucks  County  Technical  School 

Wistar  Rd. 

Foirless  Hills  19030 

Community  College  of  Becver  County 

609  3rd  Ave. 

Freedom  15042 

Greensburg-Salem  Schaal  District 

4 th  Street  School 

Greensburg  15601 

Hanover  Borough  School  District 

190  E.  Walnut  St. 

Hanover  17331 

Harrisburg  Steeiton  Highspire  Area 
Vocational-Technical  School 

3001  N„  2nd  St. 

Harrisburg  17110 

Hazletor  Area  Vocational-Technical, 
School 

23rd  and  McKinley  Sts. 

Hazleton  18201 

Fayette  County  Area  Vocatianal- 
Techmcal  School 

Pauli  St.,  P,0.,  Box  326 

Hopwood  15445 

Indiana  Area  School  District 

Indiana  Hospital  Grounds 

Indiana  15701 

Carbon  County  Area  Vocational- 
Technical  School 

1 3th  St. 

Jim  Thorpe  18229 

Greater  Johnstown  School  District 

c/a  Osborne  School  Bldg., 
51  Akers  St. 

Johnstown  15905 

North  Montco  Area  Vocational-Technical 
School 

Sumneytown  Pike 

Lonsdale  19446 

Lebanon  County  Area  Vocational- 
Technical  School 

833  Metro  Dr. 

Lebanon  17042 

Jumata-Mifflin  Counties  Area 
Vocational-Technical  School 

Pitt  St.  and  Bellevernon  Ave. 

Lewistown  17044 

Crawford  County  Area  Vocational- 
Technical  School 

860  Thurston  Rd. 

Meadville  16335 

Lawrence  County  Area  Vocational- 
Technical  School 

750  Wood  St. 

New  Castle  161  01 

New  Kensmgton-Arnald  School  District 

954  5th  Ave.. 

New  Kensington  15068 

Sacred  Heart  Hospital 

1400  DeKalb  St. 

Norristown  19401 

Venango  County  Area  Vocational- 
Technical  School 

1.0  C.F.  Bldg  , Rms.  333-334 

O'l  City  16301 

Upper  Bucks  County  Area  Vocational- 
Technical  School 

Star  Route 

Perkasie  1 8944 

Lankenau  Haspitr.i 

City  Line  Ave.  and 
Lancaster  Pike 

Philadelphia  19151 

SCHOOL  OF  NURSING  — 
L P N./L  V N, 

STREET  ADDRESS 

CITY  or  TOWN 
and 

ZIP  CODE 

PENNSYLVANIA  (Continued) 

Mercy  Catholic  Medical  Center, 
Misericordia  Division 

54th  St.  and  Cedar  Ave. 

Philadelphia  19143 

Philadelphia  College  of  Osteopathic 
Medicine 

4150  City  Ave. 

Philadelphia  19131 

Presbyter ion-UniversIty  of  Pennsylvania 
Medical  Center 

5 1 N.  39th  St. 

Philadelphia  19104 

St,  Mary  Hospital 

I 755  Frankford  Ave. 

Philadelphia  19125 

5chool  District  of  Philadelphia 

Richmond  and  Ontario  Sts. 

Philadelphia  19134 

Thomas  Jefferson  University,  Health 
Sciences 

1 1th  and  Walnut  Sts. 

Philadelphia  19107 

Valley  Forge  General  Hospital 
(For  Army  personnel  only) 

Phoenixville  19460 

Alvernia  School,  St.  Francis  General 
Hospital 

45th  5t.  off  Penn  Ave. 

Pittsburgh  15201 

Catherine  McAuley  School,  Mercy 
Hospital 

1401  Boulevard  of  the  Allies 

Pittsburgh  15219 

North  Hills  Passavant  Hospital 

9100  Babcock  Blvd. 

Pittsburgh  15237  ' 

Pittsburgh  Public  5chools 

Health  Training  Institute, 
345  Hemlock  St. 

Pittsburgh  15212 

Centre  County  Area  Vocational- 
Technical  School 

Pleasant  Gap  1 6823 

5chuylkill  County  Area  Vocational- 
Technical  School 

Pottsville  Hospital 

Pott svi lie  37901 

Reading-Muhlenberg  Vocational- 
Technical  School 

P,  O.  Box  3068 

Reading  19604 

Jeffersan  County-DuBois  Area  Vocational- 
Technical  School 

E.  tfain  5t.,  Drawer  100 

Reynoldsville  1 5851 

Mercedian  School,  Mercy  Hospital 

512  Stafford  Ave. 

Scranton  18505 

Scranton  5chool  District 

J.5.  Grant  School, 
1246  Short  Ave, 

Scranton  18508 

Sharon  School  District 

54  S.  Sharpsville  Ave. 

Sharon  16146 

Somerset  Area  School  District 

Scull  Bldg.,  3rd  FI., 

124  N.  Center  Ave. 

Somerset  15501 

Torrance  State  Hospital 

(For  hospital  employees  only) 

Torrance  15779 

Greene  County  Area  Vocational- 
Technical  5chool 

R D,  No.  2,  P.  0.  Box  141D 

Waynesburg  15370 

Wilkes-Barre  City  5chools 

669  N.  Washington  St. 

Wilkes-Barre  18705 

Williamsport  Area  Community  College 

Campbell  and  Edwin  Sts, 

Williamsport  17701 

Eastern  Montgomery  County  Area 
Vocational-Technical  School 

175  Terwood  Rd. 

Willow  Grove  19090 

Lancaster  County  Area  Vocational- 
Technical  School 

1730  Hans-Herr  Dr., 
P.  0.  Box  322 

Willow  Street  1 7584 

York  County  Area  Vocational-Technical 
School 

2179  S.  Queen  St, 

York  17402 

PUERTO  RICO — 16  Programs  in  16 
Schools 

Jose  de  Diego  Vocationol  High  School 

Aguadilla  00603 

Aibonuo  High  School 

Aibor.ito  00609 

Antonio  Luchetti  Vocational  H.gh  School 

Arecibo  00612 
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ZIP  CODE 

PUERTO  RICO  (Continued) 

Tomas  C.  Ongay  Vocational  High  School 

P 0.  Box  254 

Bayamon  00619 

Marta  del  Rio  School 

P.  0.  Box  263,  40  Padial  St, 

Caguas  00625 

Republica  de  Costa  Rica  Voca,iOnal 
High  School 

Gurabo  Rd. 

Caguas  00c  5 

Santiago  Veve  High  School 

Faiardo  00648 

Rafael  Lopez  Landron  High  School 

Guayama  00654 

Ryder  Memorial  Hospital 

Humacao  Rd,  to  Las  Piedras 

H-jmacao  00661 

Dr.  Pedro  Perea  Vocational  High  School 

Maynguez  00708 

Bernardino  Cordero  Vocational  High 
School 

Ponce  0061 8 

Centro  Especial  Vocacional  Hostos 

Constitucion  and  Campeche  Sts 

Puerto  Nuevo  00919 

Escuela  Vocacional  Metropolitana  Miguel 
Such 

P,  0 Box  21837, 

U.P  R.  Barbosa  Ave. 

Rio  Piedras  00921 

Hospital  de  la  Concepcion 

San  Germon  00753 

Roman  Baldorioty  de  Castro  Vocational 
High  School 

1 51  Tanca  St, 

San  Juan  00901 

Luis  Munos  Rivera  High  School 

Calle  Dr.  Cueto 

Utuado  00761 

RHODE  ISLAND— 2 Programs  in  2 
Schools 

Our  Lady  of  Fatimo  Hospitol 

200  High  Service  Ave. 

North  Providence  02904 

Rhode  Island  Vocotional-Technical  School, 
Providence  Division 

Corliss  Park 

Providence  02909 

Rhode  tslond  Vocationol-Technicol  School, 
Worwick  Division 

Long  St. 

Warwick  02879 

SOUTH  CAROLINA— 33  Programs 
in  30  Schools 

Aiken  County  School 

Aiken  29801 

Anderson  School 

Anderson  29621 

Marlboro  Vocational  Center 

Fayetteville  Avenue  Extension 

Bennettsville  29512 

Kershaw  County  Hospital 

Camden  29020 

Charleston  County  Program 

150  Ashley  Ave. 

Charleston  29401 

Medical  University  of  South  Carolina, 
College  Of  Allied  Health 

80  Barre  St. 

Charleston  29401 

Rooer  Hosp.tal 

316  Calhoun  St. 

Charleston  29401 

Chester  Area  Vocational  Center 

P,0.  Box  370 

Chester  29706 

Clinton  Program 

Drawer  647 

Clinton  29325 

Baptist  Hospital 

Columbia  29201 

Columbia  Schools 

2020  Hampton  St., 

Columbia  Hospital  Div. 

Columbia  29204 

Wilson  Vocational  Center 

Route  3,  Highway  1 North, 
P.  0.  Box  271 

Columbia  29206 

Conway  School 

Conway  29526 

Pickens  County  Vocational  Center 

Route  6,  P.  0.  Box  333 

Easley  29640 

McClenaghan  High  School,  Florence 
Program 

Florence  29501 

SCHOOL  OF  NURSING  — 
L.PN./LV.N. 

STREET  ADDRESS 

CITY  or  TOWN 
and 

ZIP  CODE 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  (Continued) 

Sounders  Memorial  Hospital 

513  S.  Dargan  St. 

Florence  29501 

Cherokee  School 

Gaffney  29340 

Georgetown  County  School 

Georgetown  29440 

Greenville  Technical  Health  Education 
Center 

205  Anderson  St., 

Greenville  29601 

Greenwood  School,  District  50 

P.  0.  Box  248 

Greenwood  29646 

Hartsville  Area  School 

Hartsville  29550 

Lancaster  School 

Lancaster  29720 

Marion-Mullins  Piogram 

Marion  29571 

R.  D,  Anderson  Vocational  Center 

P.  0,  Box  248 

Moore  29369 

Orangeburg  District  5 

Orangeburg  29115 

Oconee  Vocational  Education  Center 

Route  4 

Seneca  29678 

Spartanburg  County  School 

Spartanburg  General  Hospital 

Spartanburg  29303 

Sumter  School,  District  17 

16  W.  Calhoun  St 

Sumter  291 50 

Walterbaro  School 

P.  0.  Bax  413 

Walterboro  29488 

Fairfield  County  Vocational  School 

Winnsboro  29180 

SOUTH  DAKOTA — 5 Programs  in  5 
Schools 

Mitchell  Area  Vocational-Technical  School 

1 100  E.  5th  Ave. 

Mitchell  57301 

Pierre  School 

803  E.  Dakota 

Pierre  57501 

Black  Hills  Area  Vocational-Technical 
School 

1200  44th  St 

Rapid  City  57701 

Sioux  Falls  School 

Summit  Ave.  and  18th  St. 

Sioux  Falls  57104 

Lake  Area  Vocational-Technical  School 

Watertown  57201 

TENNESSEE — 11  Programs  in  10 
Schools 

Chattanooga  Public  Schools 

400  CS«?stnut  St., 

Chattanooga  37402 

Takoma  Hospital 

Greeneville  37743 

Johnson  City  Vocational  School 

Memorial  Hospital, 

222-224  E,  Myrtle  Ave. 

Johnson  City  37601 

Kingsport  City  Schools 

Holston  Valley  Community 
Hospital 

Kingsport  37662 

Knoxville  City  Schools 

1807  E..  Vine  Ave. 

Knoxville  37915 

Memphis  City  Schools 

2597  Avery  Ave. 

Memphis  33 1 1 2 

Metropolitan  Nashville  Schools 

205  Hume  Foga  Bldg., 
700  Broadway 

Nashville  37203 

Riverside  Sanitarium  and  Hospital 

800  Youngs  Lane 

Nashville  37207 

Tennessee  State  Board  af  Vocational 
Education 

207  Cordell  Hull  Bldg. 

Nashville  37219 

Jessie  Holman  Jones  Hospital 

P.  0.  Box  669 

Springfield  37172 

TEXAS — 145  Programs  in  142 
Schools 

Mary  Meek  School 

Hendrick  Memorial  Hospital 

Abilene  79601 

Alpine  Public  Schools 

P.  0.  Box  180 

Alpine  79830 

SCHOOL  OF  NURSING  — 
LPN./LV.N. 

STREET  ADDRESS 

CITY  or  TOWN 
and 

ZIP  CODE 

TEXAS  (Continued) 

Amarillo  College 

P.  0.  Box  447 

Amarillo  79105 

Permian  General  Hospital 

P.  0.  Box  2108 

And  ews  79714 

Jones  County  School 

Arison  Generr  ospital 

Anson  79501 

Arlington  Memorial  Hospital 

800  W,  Randoi  Mill  Rd. 

Arlington  76010 

Henderson  County  Junior  College 

Athens  75751 

Brackenridge  Hospital 

1 5th  and  East  Ave. 

Austin  78701 

Central  Texas  College  in  Austin 

330 i Kim  Lane 

Austin  78705 

Ballinger  Memorial  Hospital 

P,  0.  Box  69 

Ballinger  76821 

Lee  College 

P.  0.  Box  8)8 

Baytown  77521 

Lamar  School 

Lamar  State  College  af  Tech., 
P.  0.  Box  430 

Beaumont  77704 

Bee  County  College 

Route  1 

Beeville  78102 

Howard  County  Junior  College 

Bir dwell  Lane 

Big  Spring  79721 

North  Plains  Hospital 

200  S.  McGee 

Borger  79007 

Heart  of  Texas  Hospitol 

1310  S.  High  St, 

Brady  76825 

Blmn  College 

Brenham  77833 

Brownfield  General  Hi  i;al 

Brownfield  79316 

Texas  Southmost  College 

84  Fort  Brown 

Brownsville  78520 

Brownwood  School 

Slayden  at  1 Oth 

6»-ownwood  78701 

Bryun  School 

Travis  Elementary  School, 
P.  0.  Box  953 

Bryan  77801 

* lepperd  Memorial  Hospital 

Burnet  78611 

St.,  Edward's  Hospital 

908  N.  Crockett 

Cameron  76520 

Panola  County  School 

Panoia  College 

Carthage  75633 

Cisco  Junior  College,  Cisco  Branch 

Cisco  76437 

Red  River  County  Hospital 

201  E.  Baker 

Clarksvil.e  75426 

Johnson  County  Memorial  Hospital 

P.  0.  Box  118 

Cle^rne  76031 

Cleveland  School 

P,  0.  Box  307 

Cleveland  77327 

Goodall-Witcher  Hospital  Foundation 

Clifton  76634 

Overall-Morris  Memorial  Hospital 

Coleman  76834 

Conroe  School 

Drawer  AD 

Conroe  77301 

Del  Mor  Technical  Institute 

Del  Mar  College, 

4101  Old  Brownsville  Rd. 

Corpus  Christi  78404 

Navarro  Junior  College 

Corsicana  75110 

Greenbelt  Scnooi 

Crowell  Public  Schools 

Crowell  79227 

Dollas  Osteopathic  Hospital 

5003  Ross  Ave. 

Dallas  75206 

Dollas  Vocational  Nursing  Program 

2222  Ross  Ave. 

Dallas  75201 

Doctors  Hospitol  Foundation 

9323  Garland  Rd. 

Dallos  75218 

El  Centro  College,  Dallos  County  Junior 
College  District,  Paramedics  Div. 

Main  and  Lamar 

Dallas  75202 

John  Buist  Chester  Hospital 

3330  S.  Loncaster 

Dallas  75216 

Del  Rio  Independent  School  District 

300  W.  Barton 

Del  Rio  78840 

Grayson  County  Junior  College 

J 

P.  0.  Drawer  979 

Denison  75020 

ERIC 
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CITY  or  TOWN 
ant 

ZIP  CODE 

TEXAS  (Continued) 

Denton  School 

530  Wye  St. 

Dentan  7*A04 

Winter  Garden  School 

P 0 Box  29 

D.lley  78017 

Plains  Memorial  Hospital 

Dimmitt  79027 

Dublin  Hospital 

205  N Patrick 

Dublin  76446 

Memorial  Hospital 

224  E 2nd  St. 

Dumas  79029 

Maverick  County  Hospital  District 

P.  0.  Drawer  1 470 

Eagle  Pass  77434 

El  Paso  School 

El  Paso  Tech , 

2231  Arizona  Ave 

El  Paso  79930 

William  Beaumont  General  Hospital, 
Clinico'  Specialist  Course 
(For  Army  personnel  only) 

El  Paso  79920 

Brooke  General  Hospital,  Clinical 
Specialist  Course 
(For  Army  personnel  only) 

Brooke  Army  Medicol  Center 

Fort  Sam  Houston  78234 

All  Saints  Episcopal  Hospital 

1 400  E.  Enderly  PI 

Fort  Worth  76101 

For?  Worth  Technical  Institute 

1510  St.  Louis  St. 

Fort  Worth  76104 

Harris  Hospital 

1423  Pruitt  St. 

Fort  Worth  76104 

St.  Joseph's  Hospital 

1401  S.  Mam  St. 

Fort  Worth  76104 

Hill  Country  Memorial  Hospital 

P.  O.  Box  835 

Fredericksburg  78624 

Gainesville  Memorial  Hospital 

Gainesville  76240 

Galveston  Community  College 

Ashbel  Smith  Bldg.,  Rm.  210 

Galveston  77550 

Mauntz  Memorial  Jackson  County 
Hospital 

Ganado  77962 

Coryell  Memorial  Hospital 

211  N.  Lutterloh  St. 

Gatesville  76528 

Georgetown  Medical  and  Surgico!  Clinic 

605  E.  12th 

Georgetown  78626 

Cisco  Junior  College,  Graham  Branch 

P.  O.  Box  837 

Graham  76046 

Greenville  School 

361 1 Texas 

Greenville  75401 

Dr  John  V,,  London  School 

P.  O.  Box  250 

Groom  79039 

Hi  Plains  Hospital 

Hale  Center  79041 

Renger  Memorial  Hospital 

4 14  S,  Main  St. 

Hallettsvi lie  77964 

Hamilton  Hospital 

400  N,  Brown 

Hamilton  76531 

Valley  Baptist  Hospital 

Harlingen  78550 

Henderson  Memorial  Hospital 

622  N*  High  St. 

Henderson  75652 

Grant  and  Buie  Medical  Center 

Hillsboro  76445 

Bsllaire  General  Hospital 

5314  Djshwood 

Houston  77036 

Hermann,  Texas  Medical  Center 

6411  Fannin 

Houston  77025 

Houston  Public  Schools 

1 205  Holman  Ave. 

Houston  77004 

St.  Luke's/Texes  Gulden's  Hospital 

P.  O.  Box  20269 

Houston  77025 

Huntsville  Memorial  Hospital 

P.  O.  Box  432 

Huntsville  77340 

Irving  School 

901  O'Connor  Rd 

Irving  75060 

Jacksonville  School 

501  S.  Ragsdcle  St. 

Jacksonville  75766 

Jasper  Memorial  Hospital 

1275  S.  2nd  St. 

Josper  75951 

Mercy  Hospital 

P.  0.  Box  422 

Jourdanton  78026 

Kaufman  Hospital 

405  N*  Washington 

Kaufman  75142 
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CITY  or  TOWN 
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TEXAS  (Continued! 

Kermit  School 

Memorial  Hospital 

Kermit  79745 

Sid  Peterson  Memorial  Hospital 

Kerrville  78028 

Medical  Arts  Hospital 

Lamesa  79331 

Mercy  Hospital 

1515  Logan  St., 

Laredo  78041 

South  Plains  College 

Levelland  79336 

Llano  Memorial  Hospital 

Llano  78643 

Longview  Public  School 

P.O.  Box  151 

Longview  75601 

Lubbock  School 

61 0 Q Avenue 

Lubbock  79401 

Memorial  Hospital 

P.  0.  Box  1447 

Lufkin  75902 

Martin  School 

322  Coleman 

Marlin  76661 

Marshall  School 

Memorial  Hospital 

Marshall  75670 

McAllen  Independent  School  District 

no  s.  ioth  st. 

McAllen  78501 

Collin  Memorial  Hospital 

1 800  N.  Graves  St. 

McKinney  75069 

Hall  County  Hospital 

Memphis  79245 

General  Mexia  Hospital 

600  S.  Bonham 

Mexia  76667 

Midland  College 

1801  W.  Wall  St. 

Midland  79701 

Mineola  General  Hospital 

P.  O.  Box  248 

Mineola  75773 

Mineral  Welts  Independent  School  District 

P.  O.  Box  40 

Mineral  Wells  76067 

Memorial  Hospital 

1204  Mound  St. 

Nacogdoches  75961 

New  Braunfels  School 

P.  O.  Box  1061 

New  Braunfels  78130 

Odessa  College 

P.  0.  Box  3752 

Odessa  79760 

George  B.  Hamilton  School 

P,  0.  Box  158 

Olney  76374 

Orange  Memorial  Hospital 

Orange  77630 

Palestine  School 

Anderson  County  Memorial 
Hospital,  900  S.  Sycamore 

Palestine  75801 

Highland  General  Hosp  tal 

P.  0,  Box  2217 

Pampa  79066 

Pasadena  School 

302  S.  Shaver 

Pasadena  77502 

Pla inview  School 

1900  N.  Austin 

Plainview  79072 

Park  Place  Hospital 

3050  39th  St, 

Port  Arthur  77642 

Champ  Traylor  Memorial  Hospital 

Port  Lavaca  77979 

Polly  Ryon  Memorial  Hospital 

Richmond  77469 

San  Angelo  School 

100  N.  Magdalen 

San  Angelo  76901 

St..  Philip's  College 

21 1 1 Nevada  St, 

San  Antonio  78203 

San  A.itonio  Vocational-Technical  School 

237  W.  Travis 

San  Antonio  78205 

Hays  Memorial  Hospital 

P.  0.  Box  767 

San  Marcos  78666 

San  Saba  Memorial  Hospital 

San  Saba  76877 

Seymour  Hospital  Authority 

P,0.  Box  351 

Seymour  76380 

U S A.F  Medical  Service  School 
(For  Air  Force  personnel  only) 

Sheppard  Air  Force  Base 
76311 

Hansford  Hospital 

Spearman  79081 

Stamford  Memorial  Hospital 

519  E,  Gould  St. 

Stamford  79553 

Stephenville  Hospital 

Tarleton  and  Belnap  Sts. 

Stephenville  76401 
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Sulphur  Springs  Schoal 

Sweetwater  Schoal 

Johns  Community  Hospital 

King's  Daughters'  Hospital 

Terrell  Schaal 

Texarkana  College 

Galveston  County  Memorial  Hospital 

Trinity  Hospital 

Medical  Center  Hospital 

Mother  Frances  Hospital 

Southwest  Texas  Junior  College 

Wilbarger  School 

De  Tar  Hospital 

Victoria  College 

Hillcrest  Boptist  Memorial  Hospital 
W.  C Tenery  Community  Hospital 
Campbell  Memorial  Hospital 
Knopp-Methodist  Memorial  Hospital 
Wharton  County  Junior  College 
Whitney  School 


STREET  ADDRESS 


61 1 N.  Davis  St.- 
Simmons  Memorial  Hospital 
813  N.  Main 

206  W.  High,  P.  0.  Box  333 

P.  0.  Box  127 
P.  0.  Box  471 
P.  0.  Box  3277 
825  E.  Houston 
p.  G.  Box  70 
920  Hillcrest  Dr. 

506  San  Antonio 
2200  E,  Red  River  St. 

P.  0.  Box  5100 
1405  W-  Jefferson 
104  E.  Throckmorton  St., 
1300  E.  6th  St. 

Whitney  Hospital 


CITY  Or  TOWN 
and 

ZIP  CODE 


Sulphur  Springs  75482 
Sweetwater  79556 
Taylor  76574 
Temple  76501 
Terrell  75160 
Texarkana  75501 
Texas  City  77568 
Trinity  75862 
Tyler  75701 
Tyler  75701 
Uvalde  78801 
Vernon  76384 
Victoria  75142 
Victoria  77901 
Waco  76708 
Waxahachie  75165 
Weatherford  76086 
Weslaco  78596 
Wharton  77488 
Whitney  76692 


Bethama  Hospital 
Wichita  Falls  I.S.D,  Program 
Tyler  County  Hospital 
Huth  Memorial  Hospital 

1 609  Blonde  St. 
303  Hubbard  St. 

Wichita  Falls  76301 
Woodville  75979 
Yoakum  77995 

UTAH — 4 Progroms  in  4 Schools 

Weber  State  College 

St  Benedict's  Hospital, 
3000  Polk  Ave. 

Ogden  84401 

College  of  Eastern  Utah 
Utah  Technical  College  at  Provo 

451  E.  4th  North 

1 395  N.  1 50th  East, 
P.  0.  Box  1009 

prlCe  84501 
Provo  84601 

Utah  Technical  College  at  Salt  Lake 

431  S.  6th  East 

Salt  Lake  City  84102 

VERMONT— 3 Progroms  in  3 
Schools 

Henry  W.  Putnam  Memorial  Hospital 

Thompson  School 

Fanny  Allen  Memorial  School 

30  Maple  St. 

101  College  Pk vf. 

Bennington  05201 
Bratheboro  05301 
Winooski  05401 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS — 3 Progroms  in  2 
Schools 

St.  Croix  Central  High  School 
St.  Thomas  School 

Kmgshill  Post  Office 
Charlotte  Amalie  High  School 

St.  Croix  00850 
St.  Thomas  00801 
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VIRGINIA — 54  Progroms  in  49 
Schools 

Washington  School 

Washington  County  Technical 
School 

Abingdon  24210 

Alexandria  City  Schools 

George  Washington  H.S  , 

1 005  Mt.  Vernan  Dr. 

Alexandria  22301 

Bedford  County  Schools 

Bedford  County  Memorial 
Hospital 

Bedford  24523 

Lee  County  Vocational  School 

Ben  Hur  24218 

Albemarle  High  School 

Mortha  Jefferson  Hospital 

Charlottesville  22901 

University  of  Virginia  Hospital 

Charlottesville  22903 

Chesapeake  School 

1617  Cedar  Rd. 

Chesapeake  23320 

Piedmont  Vocational  School 

P.  0.  Box  855 

Culpeper  22701 

Danville  Community  College 

Bonner  Ave. 

Danville  24541 

New  River  Community  College 

Dublin  24084 

Greensville  County  Schools 

Greensville  Memorial  Hospital 

Emporia  23847 

Fairfax  County  Schools 

9525  Main  St. 

Fairfax  22030 

Southmde  School 

Farmville  23901 

Valley  Vocational-Technical  School 

F isher ville  22939 

De  Witt  Army  Hospital,.  Clinical  Specialist 
Course 

(For  Army  personnel  only) 

Fort  Belvoir  22060 

Southampton  Memorial  Hospital 

Franklin  23851 

Fredericksburg  Area  School 

Martha  Washington  Hospital 

Fredericksburg  22401 

Carroll-Grayson  School 

Galax  24333 

Buchanan  County  School 

Grundy  24614 

Vocotional-Technical  Center 

Dixie  Hospital, 

3120  Victoria  Blvd. 

Hampton  23361 

Independence  High  School 

Independence  24348 

Rockbridge  County  Schools 

Stonewall  Jackson  Hospital 

Lexington  24450 

Lynchburg  General-Marshall  Lodge 
Hospitals 

Lynchburg  24504 

Prince  William  County  Schools 

P.O.  Bax  389 

Manassas  221 1 0 

Smyth  County  School 

Marion  24354 

Martinsville-Henry  County  Schools 

Memorial  Hospital  af  Martins- 
ville and  Henry  County 

Martinsville  24112 

Triplett  Business  and  Technical  Institute 

Shenandoah  County  Memorial 
Hospital 

Mount  Jacksan  22842 

Northampton-Accomack  County  Schools 

Northampton-Accomack 
Memorial  Hospital 

Nossawadax  234 1 3 

New  Careers  School 

3001  Jefferson  Ave. 

Newport  News  23607 

Newport  News  Public  Schools 

Riverside  Hospital 

Newport  News  23606 

Norfolk  City  Schools 

Leigh  Memorial  Hospital, 
Mowbray  Arch 
Norfolk  General  Hospital,, 
620  Cal  ley  Ave. 

Norfolk  23507 
Norfolk  23507 

Norfolk  Technical-Vocational  Center 

1330  N Military  Hwy. 

Norfolk  23502 

S.T  0 P New  Careers  Schoo1 

712  Duke  St. 

Norfolk  23510 

Giles  County  Vocational  School 

Peansburg  24134 

SCHOOL  OF  NURSING  — 
LP  N.^L.V.N 

STREET  ADDRESS 

CITY  or  TOWN 
and 

ZIP  CODE 

VIRGINIA  (Continued) 

Petersburg  City  Schools 

Petersburg  General  Hospital, 
801  S.  Adam*  St. 

Petersburg  23804 

Portsmouth  School 

Craddock  High  School 

Portsmouth  23701 

Radford  City  School 

3rd  Ave.  and  Downey  St. 

Radford  24141 

Tazewell  Caunty  Schools 

Clinch  Valley  Clinic  Hospital 

Richlands  2464 1 

Henrico  Public  School 

St  Mary's  Hospital 

Richmond  23226 

Richmond  City  Schools  Technicol  Center 

2020  Westwood  Ave. 

Richmond  23230 

Lucy  Addison  High  School 

Burrell  Memorial  Hospito! 

Roonoke  24017 

Roonoke  City  Schools 

Roanoke  Memorial  Hospital 

Roanoke  240)4 

Roonoke  County  Educational  Center 

Community  Hospital  of 
Roanake  Valley 

Salem  24153 

Halifax  County  High  School 

Halifax  Community  Hospital 

South  Boston  24592 

Brunswick-Lunenburg-Mecklenburg 
County  Schools 

Community  Memorial  Hospital 

South  Hill  23970 

Suffolk  Public  Schools 

Louise  Obici  Memorial  Hospital 

Suffolk  23434 

Wa\nesbora  School 

Waynesboro  22980 

Clarke-Frederick-Warren  County- 
Winchester  Citv  School 

Winchester  Memorial  Hospital 

Winchester  2260) 

Wise  County  Technical  School 

Wise  24290 

WASHINGTON — 23  Programs  in  23 
Schools 

Grays  Harbar  College 

College  Heights 

Aberdeen  98520 

Green  River  Community  College 

12401  S.E.  320th 

Auburn  98002 

Bellingham  Techmccl  School 

3028  Lindbergh  Ave. 

Bellingham  98225 

Olympic  College 

1519  Chester  Ave. 

Bremerton  98310 

Centralio  College 

P.  O.  Bax  639 

Centrolia  98531 

Clarkston  Public  Schools 

P.  O.  Box  89 

Clarkston  99403 

Everett  Community  College 

801  Wetmore  Ave 

Everett  9820) 

Grandview  School  District 

P O Box  10 

Grandview  98930 

Clover  Park  VocatianaHTechnical  School 

4500  Steilacoom  Blvd  , S.W 

Lakewood  Center  98499 

Lower  Columbia  College 

1600  Maple 

Longview  98632 

Big  Bend  Community  College 

P O.  Box  1547 

Moses  Lake  98837 

Skagit  Valley  College 

2405  College  Woy 

Mount  Vernon  98273 

St  Peter  Hospital 

420  S.  Sherman 

Olympia  9850) 

Columbia  BoSin  College 

2600  N.  Chase 

Posco  9930) 

Peninsula  College 

Lauridsen  and  Ennis 

Port  Angeles  98362 

Seattle  Community  College 

1718  Broadway 

Seattle  98)22 

Spokane  Community  College 

E 3403  Mission  Ave 

Spokone  99202 

L H Bates  Vocational-Technical 
Institute  of  Tacoma 

1101  S.  Yakima 

Tacoma  98405 

Madman  General  Hospital,,  Clinical 
Specialist  Course 
(For  Army  personnel  only) 

P.  O.  Box  19 

Tacoma  9843) 

Clark  College 

1 925  Fort  Vancouver  Way 

Vancouver  98663 
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WASHINGTON  (Continued) 

Walla  Walla  Community  College 

362  S.  Park  St. 

Walla  Walla  99362 

Wenatchee  Valley  College 

1350  5th  St 

Wenatchee  98801 

Yakima  Valley  College 

16th  and  Nob  Hill  Blvd. 

Yakima  98901 

WEST  VIRGINIA— 16  Programs  in 
16  Schools 

Raleigh  County  Vocational-Technical 
Center 

229  2nd  St. 

Beckley  25801 

Kanawha  County  Vocational  School 

422  Dickinson  St. 

Charleston  25301 

Clarksburg  School 

Harrison  County  Schools 

Clarksburg  26301 

Davis  Memorial  Hospital 

Elkins  26241 

Fayette  County  Program 

Fayette  County  Board  of 
Education 

Fayetteville  25840 

B.  M.  Spurr  School 

800  Wheeling  Ave. 

Glen  Dale  26038 

Summers  County  Vocational  School 

P.  0 Box  430 

Hinton  25951 

Huntington  East  High  Vocational- 
Technical  School 

2800-2850  5th  Ave. 

Huntington  25702 

Logan  County  Vocational  School  ' 

Logan  County  Board  of 
Education 

Logan  25601 

Berkeley  County  Vocational  School 

515  W.  Martin  St. 

Martinsburg  25401 

Monongalia  County  Vocational  Program 

263  Praine  Ave. 

Morgantown  26505 

Wcod  County  Vocational  School 

2101  Dudley  Ave. 

Parkersburg  26102 

Mercer  County  Vocational-Technical 
Center 

Route  5,  P.  O,  Box  3A 

Princeton  24740 

Central  School 

C Street 

South  Charleston  25302 

McDowell  County  Technical-Vocational 
School 

Drawer  V 

Welch  24801 

Mingo  County  Vocational  School 

P.  O Box  8 U 

Williamson  25661 

WISCONSIN— 12  Programs  in  12 
Schools 

Fond  du  Lac  Technical  Institute 

805  E.  Johnson  St„ 

Fond  du  Lac  54935 

Northeast  Wisconsin  Technical  Institute 

200  S Broadway 

Green  Bay  54303 

Kenosha  Technical  Institute 

3520  30th  Ave. 

Kenosha  53140 

Western  Wisconsin  Technical  Institute 

6th  St  — Vine  to  Pine 

La  Crosse  54601 

Madison  Area  Technical  College 

211  N.  Carroll  St. 

Madison  53703 

Milwaukee  Area  Technical  College 

1015  N.  6th  St. 

Milwaukee  53203 

Sacred  Heart  School 

1442  S.  92nd  St 

Milwaukee  53214 

Fox  Valley  Technical  institute 

410  S.  Commercial  St. 

Neenah  54956 

Lokcshorc  Technical  Institute 

843  Jefferson  Ave 

Sheboygan  5308) 

Mia-State  Vocational-Technical 
School,  District  14 

933  Michigan  Avcs 

Stevens  Point  54481 

Superior  Technical  Institute 

805  Belknap  Ave 

S ipenor  54880 

Waukesha  County  Technical  Institute 

222  Maple  St. 

Waukesha  53186 

WYOMING— 2 Programs  in  2 
Schools 

Casper  College 

Casper  82601 

Laramie  Vocationol  School 

Junior  High  School  Bldg. 

Laramie  82070 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  WISCONSIN  PILOT  PROGRAMS 

The  Committee  For  Pilot  Vocational  Agriculture  Programs  in 
Wisconsin  was  appointed  in  October,  1967 » by  the  Wisconsin  Department 
of  Public  Instruction.  The  committee  was  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  drafting  guidelines,  initiating  proposals  from  Wisconsin  high  schools, 
and  selecting  programs  which  test  a new  idea  in  a realistic  setting. 

Local  schools  were  encouraged  to  be  innovative  and  be  imaginative  in 
their  proposals.  Though  given  less  than  six  weeks  to  formulate  ideas,  7h 
proposals  were  received  by  the  committee.  Nine  programs  were  developed 
the  first  year.  These  were  Barron,  Cameron,  Janesville,  Jefferson, 
Oshkosh,  Plymouth,  Rosholt,  Verona,  and  Waterloo.  A description  of  the 
nine  programs,  their  objectives,  curriculum  outlines,  is  contained  in 
Research  Report  No.  1.  Each  school  was  quite  different.  Some  involved 
classes  at  the  senior  grade  level,  some  involved  a curriculum  revision 
covering  three  or  four  years  and  one  Is  a cooperative  program  between 
three  schools.  The  committee  did  not  possess  the  resources  to  provide 
any  summative  evaluation.  The  best  it  could  hope  to  do  was  to  gather 
data  along  the  lines  of  student  characteristics,  student  plans,  and 
employment  histories.  Such  data  would  be  helpful  to  each  school  as 
well  as  being  helpful  to  other  teachers  in  the  state.  The  committee 
continues  to  encourage  each  local  teacher  to  evaluate  the  new  program 
and  make  judgments  about  how  well  it  ir,  achieving  the  stated  goals 
and  how  well  the  new  prog; am  compares  to  the  former  program. 

Five  additional  pilot  programs  were  developed  during  the  1969*70 
school  year.  These  were  located  at  the  schools  of  Bloomer,  Independence 
(involving  the  schools  of  Independence,  Taylor,  Whitehall,  Arcadia, 
and  Blair),  Green  Bay  East,  Sauk  Prairie,  and  Southern  Door.^  A 
description  of  each  of  these  programs  is  found  in  the  appendix  of  report 
No.  3.  One  school,  Antigo,  was  added  in  1970-71 • 

In  this  report,  an  analysis  of  the  student  characteristics  during 
the  first  three  years  is  presented.  It  is  the  final  such  report  to 
include  the  original  schools.  Additional  reports  soon  to  be  issued 
include  the  student  characteristics  for  the  disadvantaged  programs, 
a follow-up  of  graduates,  and  special  reports  on  each  school  after 
three  years  on  the  program. 
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EVALUATION— THEORETICAL  CONSTRUCTS 

Evaluation  may  be  formal,  informal,  sensitive,  abstract,  adequate, 
good,  etc.  It  may  be  any  or  all  of  these  at  the  same  time.  But 
regardless,  when  blended  into  the  background  system  of  purposes  and 
values,  it  controls  the  next  step.  This  is  a simple  fact  of  life;  all 
our  decisions  concerning  what  we  should  do  next  are  controlled  by  our 
feedback  system.  Evaluation  is  value- ing.  To  report  actual  outcomes 
provides  only  a description  of  what  happened.  Evaluation  requires 
making  a judgment  about  the  outcomes. 

Program  evaluation  may  be  "formative"  or  "summative."  Formative 
evaluation  aids  in  the  process  of  developing  or  improving  a program. 
Summative  evaluation  estimates  an  operational  program's  overall 
effectiveness.  A researcher  employing  formative  evaluation  attempts 
to  answer  questions  such  as;  How  well  is  the  program  accomplishing 
what  it  set  out  to  do?  How  can  it  be  improved?  Summative  evaluation 
attempts  to  provide  a basis  for  choosing  among  programs.  It  answers 
questions  such  as;  Which  of  the  two  programs  would  be  best  in  my 
situation?  Is  this  program  different  from  the  one  I currently  have? 

What  would  I gain  if  I implemented  this  new  program? 

The  Pilot  Programs  in  Vocational  Agriculture  are  evaluated  using 
a formative  framework.  It  is  known  that  each  of  the  fourteen  pilot 
programs  began  with  a different  written  set  of  expected  outcomes.  Also 
it  is  anticipated  that  many  changes  will  be  made  in  the  content  of  the 
programs  as  they  are  developed,  evaluated,  re-taught,  and  re-evaluated. 
The  ultimate  evaluation  will  be  made  by  each  instructor  of  the  respective 
program.  The  researcher  and  author  of  these  research  reports  attempts 
to  provide  answers  to  questions  like;  Who  is  attracted  to  the  pilot 
programs?  How  do  the  clients  like  them?  Was  it,  in  the  students' 
opinion,  helpful  to  them?  Would  they  recommend  it  to  their  fellow 
students?  What  do  the  seniors  plan  to  do  as  they  graduate?  What  were 
the  seniors  doing  six  months  after  high  school  graduation? 
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FACTUAL  SUMMARY 


1.  The  pilot  programs  have  grown  in  number  and  size  during  the  first 
three  years  of  operation, 

2.  TVio  out  of  three  junior-seniors  are  seniors, 

3.  Girls  continue  to  be  attracted  to  the  program.  Girls  in  the  total 
enrollment  has  increased  from  4 to  11  percent. 

4.  Mon-farm  students  comprise  72  percent  of  the  total  enrollment.  This 
figure  tended  to  increase  slightly  over  the  three  years. 

5.  The  majority  of  the  students  have  only  recently  become  Interested 
in  vocational  agriculture.  Fifty-six  percent  of  the  students 

have  had  one  or  less  years  of  vocational  agriculture  with  50  percent 
taking  vocational  agriculture  for  the  first  time, 

6.  Farm  students  make  higher  school  grades  in  the  pilot  program  courses 
than  do  non-farm  students.  We  don't  know  if  this  is  a natural 
advantage  that  farm  students  have  due  to  the  content  or  if  the  non- 
farm students  attracted  to  the  pilot  program  are  average  or  below 

in  scholastic  ability. 

7.  The  typical  student  reports  average  grades  in  academic  courses  and 
average  grades  in  vocational  agriculture.  The  above  average  student 
in  vocational  agriculture  is  as  likely  to  be  average  as  above  average 
In  academic  courses, 

8.  Occupational  experience  has  shifted  from  being  quite  diverse  to  being 
(1)  very  intensive  for  one  in  four  students  or  (2)  nearly  zero  for  the 
others. 

9.  Non-farm  students  are  reporting  much  more  extensive  occupational 
experience  in  agriculture  than  they  did  three  years  ago.  This  is 
likely  due  to  the  exposure  that  the  students  are  getting  during 
grades  9»  10,  and  11  in  some  of  the  programs. 

10.  One  in  three  students  participate  in  both  school  and  community 
organizations  while  one  in  two  students  confine  their  participation  to 
school  organizations. 

11.  Farm  youth  participate  in  extra-curricular  activities  more  intensively 
than  do  non-farm  students. 

12.  Six  in  ten  students  enrolled  in  the  pilot  programs  for  exploratory 
reasons.  This  6-4  exploratory/definite  ratio  has  held  constant  for 
all  three  years  of  the  program. 

13.  There  is  a slight  tendency  for  those  enrol  lees  who  nad  occupational 
experience  prior  to  the  pilot  program  to  enroll  for  definite  career 
reasons.  This  tendency  is  less  now  than  it  was  three  years  ago. 
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14.  Residence  did  not  effect  the  reason  for  enrolling. 


15.  Once  enrolled,  two  in  three  students  express  exploratory  reasons  as 
their  personal  objectives  for  the  pilot  program.  This  has  been  true 
all  three  years.  More  farm  students  are  now  electing  the  course  for 
exploratory  reasons  than  they  were  the  first  year  of  operation.  Also, 
the  number  of  non-farm  students  electing  the  course  to  help  them 
qualify  for  an  area  of  work  already  chosen  has  increased. 

16.  There  is  some  tendency  for  those  who  have  had  occupation  experience 
prior  tothe  pilot  program  to  have  personal  objectives  for  the  course 
that  "help  them  qualify  for  an  area  of  work  already  chosen."  This 
tendency  has  been  there  all  three  years.  However,  the  majority  of  both 
the  experienced  group  and  the  non-experienced  group  enroll  in  the 
pilot  programs  for  exploratory  reasons. 

17.  Students  at  the  age  and  grade  level  studied  were  aware  of  the  need  to 
decide  on  an  occupation.  Their  desire  to  enroll  in  the  pilot  program 
to  explore  an  occupational  area  was  the  result  of  that  awareness,  and 
thus  the  pilot  programs  are  serving  student  needs. 

18.  Throughout  the  three  year  period  approximately  50  percent  of  the 
students  have  indicated  a preference  for  agricultural  jobs. 

19.  Residence  had  a noticeable  effect  on  career  plans.  Farm  students 
tend  to  select  production  agriculture  or  non-agricultural  jobs.  Non- 
farm  students  prefer  conservation  and  resource  jobs  in  agriculture 
and  non-agricultural  occupations. 

20.  The  longer  a student  has  studied  vocational  agriculture  the  more  likely 
he  is  to  select  an  agricultural  career.  One  in  three  students  taking 
agriculture  for  the  first  time  indicated  a career  that  could  be 
classified  as  agricultural.  However,  two  in  three  of  those  students 
who  had  studied  agriculture  for  three  years,  indicated  a preference  for 
agricultural  careers. 

21.  When  asked  to  consider  a list  of  three  occupations  that  they  would 
consider  entering,  only  24  percent  of  the  students  identified  a 
consistent  set.  Consistency  was  defined  in  terms  of  the  jobs  requiring 
the  same  general  educational  level,  the  same  type  of  work,  or  the  same 
pay  level . 

22.  Student  career  aspirations  were  higher  than  their  expectations.  One 
student  in  two  aspired  to  an  agricultural  job  but  one  in  three 
expected  to  attain  them.  Approximately  two-thirds  of  the  Students 
expect  to  attain  the  same  level  of  socio-economic  job  that  they  aspire 
to.  The  aspiration  and  expectation  level  of  farm  students  Is  closer 
than  is  the  non-farm  group. 


Half  of  the  juniors  and  seniors  in  this 
choice  to  a cluster  of  occupations. 


study  had  limited  their  career 
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24.  Over  the  three  year  period  the  students  attracted  to  the  pilot  programs 
have  shown  the  same  general  level  of  vocational  maturity.  Farm 
students  showed  higher  vocational  maturity  scores  than  did  their  non- 
farm  counterparts.  The  students,  then,  that  are  attracted  to  these 
special  junior-senior  year  courses  represent  a wide  spectrum  of  the  ; 
phases  and  stages  of  the  vocational  development  process. 
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STUDENT  CHARACTERISTICS 


Grade 


An  analysis  of  student  characteristics  reveals  significant  facts, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  keep  these  facts  in  mind  while  reading  this  report, 
concerning  the  first  three  years  of  the  pilot  programs.  Over  the  three 
years  there  has  been  a steady  increase  in  the  number  of  students  enrolled 
in  the  pilot  program.  Table  1 shows  that  there  were  312  eleventh  and 
twelfth  grade  students  enrolled  in  the  twelve  regular  pilot  programs 
their  third  year  of  operation.  (The  programs  serving  disadvantaged 
will  be  described  in  a separate  report.) 

The  growth  of  the  programs  has  occurred  in  two  ways.  Additional 
programs  at  Bloomer,  Green  Bay  East,  Independence,  Southern  Door  and 
Antigo  during  the  second  and  third  years.  These  programs  tend  to  e 
larger  than  were  the  original  nine  schools  in  their  first  year  o ope  a 10  . 
The  other  area  of  growth  is  within  each  of  the  original  programs,  mese 
programs  now  average  27  students  while  their  average  during  the  first 
year  of  operation  was  22  students. 

These  data  also  show  three  large  programs  located  in  urban  settings 
comprise  the  majority  of  the  enrollment*  The  program  at  Janesvi  e, 

Oshkosh  and  Green  Bay  East  account  for  59  percent  of  the  students. 

Data  have  been  carefully  analyzed  and  size  of  school  does  not  influence 
the  data  reported  in  this  study.  Other  variables  such  as  residence  an 
occupational  experience  explain  the  differences  among  students. 

The  information  in  Table  1 indicates  that  63  percent  of  the  students 
were  seniors  and  37  percent  juniors  for  the  current  year.  The  'or 

the  three  years  is  for  the  seniors  to  make  up  about  two-thirds  of  the 
junior-senior  total. 


Sex 


Table  2 indicates  that  there  has  been  a steady  increase  in  female 
enrollees  over  the  three  year  period.  Thirty-five  females  were  members 
in  the  pilot  program  this  year  making  up  11  percent  of  the  total  enroll- 
ment. Girls  comprised  four  percent  of  the  enrollment  during  the  first 
year  of  the  program* 


Residence 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  pilot  program,  the  bulk  of  the  students 
have  had  a norrfarm  background.  The  data  in  Table  3 indicates  the  . 
percentage  of  non-farm  students  enrolled  In  the  pilot  programs  is  at  its 
peak,  72  percent  in  the  current  year. 


TABLE  1:  PILOT  PROGRAM  ENROLLMENT  BY  SCHOOL,  GRADE,  AND  YEAR 
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Includes  tenth  grade  students 
Discontinued  In  1970-71 
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TABLE  2:  PILOT  PROGRAM  PARTICIPANTS  ACCORDING  TO  SEX 


Sex 

1970-71 

Number  Percent 

1969-70 

Number  Percent 

1968-69 

Number  Percent  

Male 

277 

89 

249 

93 

190 

96 

Femal  e 

11 

_20 

__2 

8 

4 

Total  s 

312 

100 

269 

100 

198 

100 

TABLE  3: 

PILOT  PROGRAM  PARTICIPANTS  ACCORDING  TO  RESIDENCE 

Rpc 1 Hpncp 

1970-71 

Number  Percent 

1969-70 

Number  Percent 

1968-69 

Number  Percent, 

Farm 

88 

28 

82 

31 

67 

34 

Non- Farm 

224 

J1 

]82 

_69 

Hi 

_66 

Total s 

312 

100 

269 

100 

198 

100 

Prior  Experience  in 

Vocational  Aqri culture 

The  majority  of  the  students  enrolled  In  the  pilot  programs  are 
familiar  with  vocational  agriculture  according  to  data  shown  " Table  4. 
Although  this  Is  true,  the  percentage  has  decreased  ove^e  'a  t 
years.  A total  of  112  non-farm  students  were  taking  vocational  agriculture 
for  the  first  time.  These  comprised.  50  percent  of  the  non-farm  total. 
Fifty-six  percent  of  the  pilot  program  students  teve  had  one  or  less 
years  of  experience  taking  vo-ag  courses.  This  '"^'catesthat  a Ig 
ficant  number  of  students  have  only  recently  become  interested  in  the 
vocational  agriculture  program. 


Scholastic  Performance  in  Vocational  Agricultuig* 

The  data  in  Table  5 reveals  that  a higher  percentage  of  farm  residents 
reported  above  average  grades  in  agriculture  than  did  n°n-farm  students. 

A maiority  of  the  non-farm  students  report  average  grades  in  agriculture. 

We  mly  conclude  from  these  data  that  residence  does  have  an  effect  on 


*These  data  in  previous  years  were  labeled  "Scholastic  Performance  in 
Prior  Vocational  Agriculture."  Data  for  1970-71  were  gathered  well  into 
thl  leS  semester  (February  and  March  of  1971)  and  the  students  obviously 
during  the  fall  setter  of  school . In  prior  years 

these  data  were  gathered  tn  the  fall  of  the  year. 


TABLE  4:  PRIOR  EXPERIENCE  IN  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE  BY  RESIDENCE 


Years  of 

Residence 

Vo.Ag. 

Completed 

Farm 

Number 

Non- Farm 
Number 

Total 

Percent 

No  Ag. 

21 

112 

133 

43 

1 Year 

12 

29 

41 

13 

2 Years 

21 

55 

76 

24 

3 Years  or  More 

Jh 

28 

J 2 

20 

TOTALS 

88 

224 

CM 

100 

TABLE  5:  RELATIONSHIP  OF  RESIDENCE  TO  SCHOLASTIC  PERFORMANCE 

IN 

PREVIOUS  VO. 

AG. 

Scholastic 

Residence 

* * 

Performance 

Farm 

Non- Farm 

Group  Totals 

in  Vo.  Ag. 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Above  Ave. 
Grades 

49 

60 

88 

41 

137 

46 

Ave.  Grades 

32 

39 

113 

53 

145 

49 

Below  Ave. 
Grades 

1 

1 

14 

6 

15 

5 

Sub-Totals 

82 

100 

215 

100 

297 

100 

Not  Reported 

6 

J1 

TOTALS 

88 

224 

312 

performance  in  vocational  agriculture,  to  the  extent  that  farm  residents 
are  scholastically  superior  in  agricultural  courses  to  non-farm  students. 
Another  way  to  interpret  these  data  is  that  the  pilot  programs  appeal  to 
the  non-farm  student  of  average  ability,  while  also  attracting  above 
average  students  who  have  taken  prior  agricultural  courses  and/or  have  a 
farm  background.  This  evidence  has  been  consistent  over  the  three  year 
period. 


TOTALS 
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TABLE  6:  PAST  GENERAL  SCHOLASTIC  PERFORMANCE  OF  PILOT  PROGRAM  PARTICIPANTS, 
BY  GRADES  IN  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE,  AND  YEAR  OF  PROGRAM 


General  Schol astl c Performance 


Scholastic 


Percent  when  N=312 


Total  Percent 


re  normal  ice 

in  Vo.  Ag. 

Average 

Average 

Average 

1970-71 

(N=3i 2) 

1969-70* 
(N=269) _ 

1968-69 
(N=1981.  _ 

No  Prior 
Vo.  Ag, 

1 

4 

0 

5 

37 

42 

Above  Ave. 

20 

24 

0 

44 

26 

18 

Average 

2 

41 

3 

46 

32 

36 

Below  Ave. 

0 

3 

2 

5 

6 

4 

1970-71 

23 

72 

5 

100 

1969-70 

17 

68 

16 

101 

1 968-69 

12 

79 

9 

100 

*Not  equal 

to  100  due  to  rounding  errors 

Scholastic  Performance  in  Prior  Academic  Courses 

On  the  basis  of  academic  grades  reported  by  the  students  (Table  6) 
the  members  of  the  pilot  programs  are  largely  students  of  average  scholastic 
ability  (72  percent).  The  percent  of  Individuals  reporting  average 
qrades  In  academic  work  has  tended  to  Increase  throughout  the  three  years. 
The  student  getting  above  average  grades  In  vocational  agriculture  reports 
a 50  percent  likelihood  of  maintaining  above  average  grades  In  adademic 
courses.  The  reverse  is  not  true.  The  student  getting  above  average 
grades  in  academic  courses  reports  nearly  a 100  percent  chance  of  getting 
above  average  grades  in  vocational  agriculture.  The  relationship  seen 
here  suggests  that  students  with  a wide  range  in  scholastic  ability 
are  being  drawn  to  the  vocational  agriculture  pilot  program  courses. 


ERIC 


Occupational  E>$er fence 

Table  7 indicates  the  background  that  the  pilot  program  students  had 
in  terms  of  occupational  experience.  Determination  of  extensive 
experience  was  largely  a value  judgment  to  identify  well -developed  occ- 
upatlonal  experience  programs.  An  example  of  a well  developed  occupational 
experience  program  includes  ownership  of  crops  or  livestock  programs  that 
have  been  developed  past  the  Initial  stages,  and  shows  potential  as  an 
enterprise.  Occupational  experience  requiring  an  average  of  20  hours 
or  more  per  week  was  also  considered  extensive. 


TABLE  7:  PERCENT  OF  STUDENTS  POSSESSING  OCCUPATIONAL  EXPERIENCE  BY  YEAR 


— £. 

Occupational 

Experience 

Year 

1970-71 

1969-70 

1968*69 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Extensive  in 
Agriculture 

74 

24 

52 

19 

30 

15 

Some  Agricul- 
ture 

50 

16 

69 

26 

97 

49 

Sub  Total  Stud- 
ents Having  Prior 
Experience  in  Ag. 

(124) 

(40) 

(121) 

(45) 

(127) 

(64) 

Non-Ag  Occup. 
Experience 

67 

22 

56 

21 

9 

5 

Occupational 
Exper.  for 
this  Course 
First  they  are 
to  have 

113 

36 

92 

34 

62 

31 

Sub  Total : 
Students  With- 
out Prior  Ag 
Experience 

(180) 

(58) 

(148) 

(55) 

(70 

(36) 

Not  Reported 

8 

2 

X 

X 

X 

-A 

Total s 

312 

100 

269 

100 

198 

100 

There  has  been  a sharp  decline  in  the  percent  of  students  reporting 
prior  occupational  experience  in  agriculture  over  the  three  year  period. 
Corrurrently  there  has  been  a sharp  increase  in  the  percent  of  students 
posseting  non-agricultural  occupational  experience.  Table  7 indicates 
that  only  40  percent  of  the  students  reported  prior  occupational  exper- 
ience in  agriculture  in  1970-71  compared  to  64  percent  in  1968-69. 

There  has  also  been  an  increase  in  the  percentage  of  students  with 
extensive  experience  in  agriculture.  Thus,  the  current  students  tend 
to  be  either  neophytes  or  very  experienced  in  agricultural  work*  For. the 
most  pert,  these  data  reveal  that  those  students  enrolling  for  the  third 
year  of  the  pilot  programs  report  less  total  occupational  experience  and 
far  less  experience  in  agriculture  than  did  the  second  year  students. 

This  occurred  even  to  a greater  degree  over  the  first  year  students. 

Additional  insight  in  occupational  experience  of  the  students  is 
gained  from  the  data  in  Table  8 where  the  influence  of  residency  is  shown. 
The  pilot  program,  it  should  be  remembered,  are  of  three  years  duration. 

It  can  be  observed  that  non-farm  students  report  a sharp  increase  in  the 
percent  of  extensive  vo-ag  experience.  The  pilot  program,  It  should  be 


TABLE  8:  INFLUENCE  OF  RESIDENCE  ON  OCCUPATIONAL  EXPERIENCE  PRIOR  TO 

ENROLLING  IN  THE  PILOT  COURSE 


Occupational  Exper. 
Prior  to  Partici- 
pating in  the  Pilot 
Course 


Res i dence 


Farm 


Non- Farm 


Totals 


jmber 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

51 

69 

23 

31 

74 

100 

44 

85 

8 

15 

52 

100 

25 

83 

5 

17 

30 

100 

18 

36 

32 

64 

50 

100 

22 

32 

47 

68 

69 

100 

34 

35 

63 

65 

97 

100 

2 

3 

65 

97 

67 

100 

1 

2 

55 

98 

56 

100 

0 

0 

9 

100 

9 

100 

17 

14 

104 

86 

121 

100 

9 9 

15 

16 

77 

84 

92 

100 

8 

13 

54 

87 

62 

100 

Extensive  1970-71 
Experience  1969-70 
in  Ag.  1968-69 


Some 

Experience 
in  Ag. 


1970-71 

1969-70 

1968-69 


Some  Non-  1970-71 
Ag  Work  1969-70 
Experience  1968—69 

No  Previous  1970-71 
Occupational  1969-70 
Experience  1968-69 


remembered,  are  of  three  years  duration.  Some  of  the  Pr°9rJJ*  Jojr 
students  less  than  grade  12.  The  senior  non-farm  students  three  years 
ago  could  report  no  occupational  experience  in  agr. culture.  Now  as 
seniors  this  group  may  be  reporting  extensive  experience  in  agr.cultura' 
occupations.  This  change  may  be  credited  to  the  exposure  they  gamed 
in  pilot  programs  prior  to  their  senior  year.  Expressed  in  a different 
way,  the  data  as  analyzed  in  Table  8 does  not  control  for  years  in  th- 
pilot  program.  Some  of  the  urban  programs  enroll  students  for  more  than 

one  year. 

It  can  be  seen  from  the  data  that  there  is  a very  diversified  group 
of  students  in  the  pilot  programs. 


Extra  Curricular  Activities 

Student  distribution  among  seven  levels  of  extra  curricular  involve- 
ment is  displayed  in  Table  9.  These  levels  of  extra  curricular  mvolve- 
merit  were  classified  as  follows: 

1.  Intensive— Two  or  more  activities  in  school  and  one  or  more  out  (or 
reverse)  plus  officer. 

2,  Active-Two  or  more  activities  in  school  and  one  or  more  out  (or 
reverse). 


TABLE  9:  PARTICIPATION  IN  EXTRA  CURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES  REPORTED  BY 
PILOT  PROGRAM  PARTICIPANTS,  BY  RESIDENCE  AND  YEAR 


Extra 

Residence 

Year 

Total  Percent 

Curricular 

Farm 

Non- Farm 

1970-71  1969-70  1968-69 

Activities 

Percent 

Percent 

Intensive 

23 

12 

15 

18 

14 

Act i ve 

17 

15 

16 

12 

20 

intensive  in  School 

12 

4 

6 

6 

8 

A Little  Active 

In  School 

38 

45 

43 

46 

37 

Extensive  out  of 

School 

1 

1 

1 

X 

X 

A Little  Active 

Out  of  School 

7 

8 

7 

5 

X 

No  Activity 

Reported 

2 

15 

12 

13 

13 

Total  Percent 

100 

100 

100 

100 

92 

3.  Intensive  In  school— Two  or  more  activities  in  school  plus  officer. 

4.  A little  active  in  school— One  or  two  organizations  or  activities  in 
school . 

5.  Extensive  out  of  school— TV«>  or  more  organizations  or  activities,  plus 
officer. 

6.  A little  active  out  of  school— One  or  two  organizations  or  activities 
out  of  school . 

7.  No  activity  reported. 

In  general,  the  students  in  the  pilot  program  were  active.  Nearly 
one  third  of  the  total  enrollment  were  involved  in  both  school  and  out 
of  school  activities,  while  approximately  one-half  confined  their 
activities  to  one  or  two  organizations  in  school.  These  data  are  very 
similar  to  the  data  received  the  previous  two  years.  There  was  a larger 
percentage  of  farm  students  reporting  In  the  intensive  and  active 
categories  (40  percent)  than  there  were  of  non-farm  (27  percent).  Farm 
youth  were  involved  in  more  extra  curricular  activities  than  were  non-farm 
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students.  To  further  support  this  conclusion,  only  2 percent  of  the  farm 
students  reported  no  activity,  while  15  percent  of  the  non-farm  students 
reported  feing  involved  in  no  extra  curricular  activities. 


REASONS  FOR  PARTICIPATING 


This  section  provides  information  concerning  two  questions.  These 
are:  (l)  What  was  the  most  influential  reason  in  the  students  decision 

to  enroll  in  the  pilot  programs?  (2)  What  objectives  do  the  students 
establish  for  these  courses  and  what  type  of  help  do  they  expect? 


The  questionnaire  included  three  objective  or  fixed  alternative 
type  questions  which  became  the  source  of  data  for  this  section.  Responses 
to  these  three  questions  very  consistently  pointed  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  majority  of  students  have  not  entered  a realistic  stage  of 
occupational  choice  and  as  such  are  primarily  interested  in  exploring 
occupations  and  the  world  of  work. 


Factors  in  the  Students  Decision  to  Enroll 

Each  student  was  asked  to  make  one  selection  from  the  list  in  Table 
10  as  his  primary  reason  for  enrolling  in  the  pilot  program.  The 
responses  Indicate  that  the  students  enrolled  on  an  elective  basis  as 
shown  by  the  fact  that  almost  all  students  enrolled  as  a result  of  their 
own  choice.  During  the  current  year,  61.5  percent  of  the  students 
enrolled  for  exploratory  reasons.  Selection  number  three  is  attractive 
to  students  having  definite  or  career  preparation  objectives.  In  the 
current  year  39  percent  of  the  students  chose  this  reason,  showing  very 
little  change  over  the  past  three  years.  This  6-4  ratio  of  students 
enrolling  for  exploratory/definite  reasons  Is  similar  to  the  previous 
two  studies,  thus  helping  to  confirm  the  6-4  e>q>l°ratory/definite  ratio. 


Pisans  for  Fn rolling  in  Relation  to  Previous  Occupation?!  Experience 

It  will  be  recalled  that  students  were  assigned  to  the  following 
categories  to  explain  prior  occupational  experience:  1.  extensive 

experience  in  agriculture,  2.  some  occupational  experience  in  agriculture, 
3.  some  non-agri cultural  work  experience,  4.  no  occupational  exper- 
ience prior  to  enrolling,  and  5.  no  response.  Categories  one  and  two 
can  be  combined  to  form  a group  having  had  occupational  experience  In 
agriculture;  while  three,  four,  and  five  make  up  the  grot*  without 
prior  occupational  experience  in  agriculture.  Table  11,  compares  the 
reasons  for  enrolling  to  the  two  categories  of  occupational  experience 
and  reveals  the  slight  Influence  that  occupational  experience  has  on 
the  student  to  enrolling  for  definite  reasons.  Over  the  three  year 
period  there  has  been  a decline  In  the  percentage  of  students  with 
experiences  in  agriculture  enrolling  for  career  preparation.  Of  the 
students  having  experience  in  agriculture,  42  percent  enrolled  in  the 
pilot  program  for  career  preparation  rather  than  career  coloration 
during  the  current  year.  In  1969-70  this  figure  was  49  percent  and 
in  1968-69  it  was  63  percent. 
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TABLE  10:  REASONS  FOR  ENROLLING  IN  THE  PILOT  PROGRAM 


Reasons  For 

Studen4, 

Response 

Enrol !inq  in 

Numbers 

Percent 

This  Vocation-  1970-71 
at  Course 

1969-70 

1968-69 

1970-71 

1969-70 

1968-69 

1.  Was  assign- 
ed to  the 
course 

i 

0 

1 

.3 

0.0 

0.5 

2.  There  weren't 
any  other 
courses  1 
wanted  to  take 

10 

16 

19 

3.2 

6.0 

10.0 

3#  It  fits  into 
my  career 
plans  for 
the  future 

120 

105 

74 

38.5 

39.0 

27.0 

My  friends 
are  taking 
it 

6 

1 

2 

1.9 

0.5 

1.0 

5.  1 was  advised 
by  the  guidance 
counselor  to 
take  it  6 

16 

5 

1.9 

6.0 

3.0 

6.  1 was  urged 
by  the  instr- 
uctor of  the 
course  to 
take  it 

3 

6 

2 

1.0 

2.0 

1.0 

7.  1 really  don’t 
know  why  1 am 
taking  it 

14 

4 

2 

4.5 

1.5 

1.0 

8.  To  find  out 
what  it  would 
be  I Ike  to 
fol low  this 
kind  of  work 

108 

96 

92 

34.6 

36.0 

46.0 

9.  Other 

_44 

-25 

1 

14.1 

JL£ 

TOTALS 

312 

269 

198 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
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TABLE  11:  REASONS  FOR  ENROLLING  EXPLAINED  IN  RELATION  TO  PREVIOUS 
OCCUPATIONAL  EXPERIENCE 


Reasons  for 
Enroll ing  in  This 
Vocational 

Prior  Experie- 
nce in  Agricul- 
ture 

First  Experience 
in  Agriculture 

Totals 

Course 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

It  fits  into  my 
career  plans  for 
the  future 

52 

42 

68 

36 

120 

i 

w 

oo 

1 

1 

To  find  out 
what  it  would 
be  like  to  follow 
this  kind  of 
work 

42 

w 

•p- 

66 

35 

108 

35 

Other  Reasons 

JO 

Jk 

Jit 

j a 

_84 

JZ 

Tota 1 s 

124 

100 

188 

100 

312 

100 

Table  12  compares  the  reason  for  enrolling  with  residence.  From 
this  data  we  can  observe  that  residence  had  little,  or  no,  influence  on 
reason  for  enroll ing. 


Student  Objectives— ‘Exploration  or  Career  Preparation 

Once  enrolled,  what  general  objectives  did  the  students  have  for  the 
pilot  courses?  l/hat  did  they  hope  the  course  would  do  for  them?  This 
discussion  is  concerned  with  summarizing  and  explaining  the  results  when 
students  were  asked  whether  they  had  establ ished  career  exploration  or 
career  preparation  as  the  general  objective  for  this  vocational  course. 

In  Table  13  these  alternatives  are  listed  as  they  were  phrased  in  the 
questionnaire.  Number  one  represents  an  exploratory  objective  and 
nximber  two  includes  students  with  objectives  involving  occupational 
preparation.  The  students  choice  between  these  alternatives  was  a 
matter  of  deciding  on  his  personal  objectives  for  the  course,  based 
largely  on  where  he  finds  himself  in  the  process  of  occupational  choice. 
Sixty-six  percent  of  the  students  had  exploratory  objectives.  These 
data  are  consistent  with  the  6-4  exploratory/ definite  ratio  discussed 
previously  (Table  10)  and  indicates  one  type  of  validity  for  the  instru- 
ment. These  data  presented  in  Table  13  are  identical  to  that  of  the 
preceding  years. 

When  considering  residence,  (farm  and  non-farm)  the  majority  of 
both  groups  enrolled  for  exploratory  reasons  (66  percent  in  each  group). 
This  indicates  that  residence  had  nothing  to  do  with  their  personal 
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TABLE  12:  INFLUENCE  OF  RESIDENCE  ON  REASON  SELECTEO  FOR  ENROLLING 


Reasons  for  Enrol 
ling  in  the  Voca- 
tional  Course 

Farm 

Residence 

Non- 

Farm 

Totals 
for  Group 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

1 . It  fits  into 
my  career 
plans  for  the 
future 

33 

37.5 

87 

39 

120 

38 

2.  To  find  out 
what  it 
would  be 
like  to 
follow  this 
kind  of  work 

33 

37.5 

75 

33 

108 

35 

3.  Other 

22 

25 

62 

_28 

_84 

_iZ 

Total  s 

88 

100 

22k 

100 

312 

100 

objectives  for  the  course.  There  has  been,  however,  some  shifting  of  the 
responses.  More  farm  students  are  now  choosing  the  pilot  programs  for 
exploratory  reasons  and  the  number  of  non-farm  students  enrolling  for 
definite  career  objectives  has  increased  steadily  over  the  three  years. 
These  trends  may  be  observed  in  Table  13. 

When  these  objectives  were  compared  with  those  students  who  report 
prior  occupational  experience  and  those  who  report  no  occupational 
experience  (Table  14),  the  majority  of  both  groups  entered  the  pilot  ^ 
programs  for  exploratory  objectives.  The  students  with  prior  occupationa 
experience  were  more  likely  to  enroll  for  definite  reasons  than  thcse^ 
with  no  prior  experience,  as  shown  by  the  40  percent  with  prior  experience, 
and  29  percent  without  prior  experience.  The  categories  "prior  experience 
and  "no  prior  experience"  were  obtained  by  combining  the  categories 
presented  in  Table  3. 


The  Type  of  Help  Students  Expect 

A third  question  in  this  series  accumulated  data  on  more  specific 
objectives,  or  what  may  be  called  needs  that  students  expected  their 
respective  courses  to  meet.  Students  were  able  to  select  one  or  more 
of  the  eight  alternatives  that  are  seen  listed  in  Table  15.  The  same  coir 
sistent  ratio  between  responses  to  exploratory  and  career  objectives 
is  evident  here  and  needs  little  explanation.  Alternative  number  one 
represents  a common  exploratory  objective  and  number  two  was  one  of  the 
most  popular  career  preparation  objectives.  The  alternatives  were 
® ranked  in  nearly  identical  order  to  the  t wo  previous  years. 
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TABLE  13:  STUDENTS  OBJECTIVES  BY  RESIDENCE  AND  YEAR 


Res  i dence 

Questionnaire  Year  Farm Non- Farm Tot^ 

Alternatives  Number  Percent  Number  jejc^nA_J^b^  - . 


1.  Help  to  1970-71  58 

make  a 1969-70  49 

decision  in  1968-69  38 

regard  to 

choosing 
an  occupa- 
tion 

2.  Help  to  1970-71  30 

qualify  in  1969*70  33 

an  area  of  1968-69  28 

work  already 

chosen 

3.  No  Response  1970-71  0 

1969-70  0 

1968- 69  1 

Totals  1970-71  88 

1969- 70  82 

1968-69  69 


66 

147 

66 

205 

66 

60 

137 

73 

186 

69 

57 

99 

76 

137 

67 

34 

74 

33 

104 

33 

40 

50 

27 

83 

31 

41 

28 

21 

56 

29 

0 

3 

1 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

4 

3 

5 

2 

100 

224 

100 

312 

100 

100 

187 

100 

269 

100 

100 

131 

100 

198 

100 

TABLE  14:  EXPLORATORY  AND  CAREER  OBJECTIVE  GROUP  EXPLAINED  IN  TERMS  OF 


PREVIOUS  OCCUPATIONAL  EXPERIENCE 


Student 

Objectives 


Occupational  Experience 
Prior  Experience  No  Prior  Experience 

in  Agriculture  in  Agriculture  Totals 

Number  Percent  Number  Percent  Number Percent 


Help  to  make  a 
decision  In 
regard  to 
choosing  an 
occupation 

74 

60 

131 

70 

Help  to 
qual 1 fy  in 
an  area  already 
chosen 

50 

40 

54 

29 

None  reported 

0 

0 

1 

Totals 

124 

100 

188 

100 

205  66 

104  33 

— l 

312 


100 
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TABLE  15:  SELECTION  OF  ONE  OR  MORE  SPECIFIC  NEEDS  THE  COURSE  IS 
EXPECTED  TO  MEET,  BY  YEAR 


Number  of  Responses 


Quest i onna ire  AI te rnat i ves  J 970-11 

1S.69-.7Q_ 

.J968r69 

1.  Making  it  easier  for  me  to  make  a wise 
decision  when  choosing  an  occupation 

158 

115 

100 

2.  Learn  knowledge  and  skills  for  capability 
in  a specific  job  to  be  taken  after  high 
school 

131 

107 

74 

3.  Help  to  prepare  for  a post  high  school 
vocational  technical  course 

83 

67 

46 

4.  Learn  good  work  habits 

82 

61 

44 

5.  Help  to  locate  a job  after  graduation 
from  high  school 

67 

80 

56 

6.  Help  understand  how  to  get  a good  job 

62 

57 

30 

7.  Help  to  make  my  other  courses  more 
meaningful 

33 

24 

14 

8.  Help  to  get  ready  for  an  apprenticeship 

12 

18 

18 

Total  number  of  respondents 

312 

269 

198 

It  seems  that  a fitting  summary  to  this  section  on  reasons  for  par- 
ticipation, is  that  students  at  the  age  and  grade  level  studied  were 
acutely  aware  of  the  need  to  decide  on  an  occupation.  The  need  for  a 
means  to  explore  occupational  areas  was  the  result  of  that  awareness,  and 

thus  the  pilot  programs  are  serving  student  needs. 

\ 


CAREER  PLANS 


Type  of  Career  Planned 

The  questionnaire  included  a series  of  four  subjective  or  open  ended 
items  to  supply  data  on  students1  career  plans.  The  first  in  the  series 
was  a question  asking  them  to  state  their  preference  if  they  were 
absolutely  free  to  go  into  any  occupation.  Responses  to  this  question 
were  placed  in  agricultural  or  non-agri cultural  groups,  with  the  agricultural 
interests  being  classified  according  to  categories  set  by  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education.  The  agricultural  interests  were  classified  as  belonging 
to  one  of  the  following  occupational  categories:  Conservation,  Production, 
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Supplies,  Mechanics,  Products,  Horticulture,  Resources,  Forestry,  other 
agriculture.  Table  16  indicates  that  approximately  50  percent  of  the 
students  identified  careers  that  were  classified  as  agricultural,  and 
50  percent  non-agri cultural . This  ratio  has  been  constant  throughout  the 
three  year  period. 

To  help  clarify  this  entire  section  on  career  plans,  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  a rather  rigid  approach  was  taken  by  the  researcher  in 
classifying  agricultural  occupations.  This  may  be  the  main  reason  for 
the  high  level  of  non-agricultural  interests.  However,  many  of  the 
occupations  in  this  section  considered  non-agricultural  by  the  researcher 
have  a potential  for  becoming  agricultural  related  or  agri-business  jobs. 
Examples  of  these  would  be  the  many  respondents  who  indicate  an  interest 
in  working  as  a plumber,  carpenter,  welder,  mechanic,  truck  driver  or 
other  similar  occupations.  These  could  be  agricultural  jobs  if  such 
jobs  were  located  in  an  agricultural  business. 


TABLE  16:  AGRICULTURAL  CAREER  INTERESTS  BY  RESIDENCE 


Residence 

Group 

Agricultural 

Careers 

Farm 

Non- 

Farm 

Total s 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number  Percent 

Agricultural 

Conservation 

5 

6 

26 

12 

31 

10 

Agricultural 

Production 

29 

33 

16 

7 

45 

14 

Agricultural 
Suppl ies 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Agricultural 

Mechanics 

2 

2 

5 

2 

7 

2 

Agricultural 

Products 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Ornamental 

Horticulture 

0 

0 

4 

2 

4 

1 

Agricultural 

Resources 

4 

5 

28 

13 

32 

10 

Forestry 

4 

5 

21 

9 

25 

8 

Other 

Agriculture 

3 

3 

15 

7 

18 

6 

Mon- 

Agricultural 

40 

J& 

M 

_48 

J42 

Jt8 

Totals 

88 

100 

224 

100 

312 

100 

rf> 


TABLE  17:  INFLUENCE  OF  ENROLLMENT  IN  AGRICULTURE  PRIOR  TO  PILOT  PROGRAM  ON  CAREER  PLANS 
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A students  career  plans  can  be  influenced  by  characteristics  in  his 
background.  Residence  had  a noticeable  influence.  From  the  residence- 
career  plans  relationship  as  it  is  explained  in  Table  16  the  following 
generalizations  can  be  made: 

|,  Farm  students  seem  to  be  making  a choice  between  either  agricultural 
production  (farming)  or  non-agr I cultural  occupations.  Seventy-eight 
percent  of  the  farm  students  are  included  in  these  two  categories. 

2.  Non-farm  students  appear  to  be  making  a choice  among  agricultural 

conservation,  agricultural  resources,  and  ncn-agricultural  occupations. 
Seventy-three  percent  of  the  non-farm  students  are  included  in  these 
three  categories. 

' Some  other  interesting  insights  are  provided  by  the  data  in  Table  17. 
These  were:  1.  As  the  number  of  previous  years  in  agriculture  increased, 
the  tendency  for  a student  to  plan  an  agricultural  career  increased. 

2.  Forty-five  students  preferred  careers  In  farming.  Thirty-seven  of 
these  had  two  or  more  years  in  a vocational  agriculture  program.  This 
then  points  up  the  conclusion  that  more  years  of  agriculture  strengthened 
the  tendency  for  a student  to  plan  on  an  agricultural  career. 

It  has  been  difficult  to  point  out  any  characteristic  that  has  a 
direct  influence  on  career  plans.  Previous  occupational  experience  had 
only  a slight  influence  on  students  plans.  Numbers  of  years  in  vocational 
agriculture  had  some  effect.  There  was  a tendency  to  show  that  the 
longer  a student  took  vocational  agriculture,  the  more  apt  he  was  to 
plan  a career  in  farming.  <•” 

i 

Consistency  of  Career  Plans 

Had  the  student's  thinking  on  career  matured  to  the  point  that  it 
had  narrowed  to  a related  cluster  of  occupations?  Or,  are  they  still 
considering  a wide  range  of  jobs,  as  is  characteristic  of  the  early 
teenage  years?  To  answer  this  we  analyzed  the  second  question  in  the 
series  on  career  plans.  The  students  were  requested  to  do  more  specific 
thinking  in  this  case,  as  each  student  was  asked  to  list  three  occupations 
.that  he  was  seriously  considering  entering.  The  three  occupations  were 
compared  and  rated  as  consistent  or  inconsistent.  The  researcher  used 
his  personal  judgment  In  determining  if  the  responses  were  consistent  or 
inconsistent.  If  a student  has  as  follows:  teacher,  doctor,  engineer,  he 
would  be  rated  as  consistent.  A student  listing  truck  driver,  welder,  and 
architect,  would  be  inconsistent.  Responses  could  be  consistent,  in  the 
following  ways:  require  the  same  level  of  education;  perform  the  same 

type  tasks,  such  as  working  with  people;  or  earn  the  same  level  of  pay. 

The  researcher  rated  the  responses  consistent  if  two  out  of  three  responses 
could  be  fitted  in  one  category. 

« 

The  results  show  that  24  percent  of  the  students  had  consistent 
occupational  objectives  at  the  time  the  study  was  made.  This  does  not 
agree  with  the  trend  over  the  past  two  years,  where  38  percent  in  1968*69, 
and  55  percent. In  1970-71  represented  the  consistency  (Table  18).  ,1 

3185 
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TABLE  18:  CONSISTENCY  Of  OCCUPATIONS  BEING  CONSIDERED,  BY  YEAR 


Level 

of 

Consistency 

Grouo  Results 

Number 

Percent 

1969-70 

1968-69 

1970-71 

1969-70 

1968-69 

1.  Consistent 

74 

148 

75 

24 

55 

38 

2.  Inconsistent 

192 

119 

119 

62 

44 

60 

3.  No  Response 

J6 

2 

4 

14 

I 

2 

Totals 

312 

269 

198 

100 

100 

100 

OCCUPATIONAL  ASPIRATIONS  AND  EXPECTATIONS 

To  provide  data  on  occupational  aspriations,  each  student  was  asked 
to  state  the  type  of  work  he  really  hoped  (aspiration)  to  get  In  the  future. 
The  next  and  last  question  In  the  series  on  career  plans  asked  for  the 
type  of  work  he  really  expected  (expectations)  to  get.  Differences 
between  these  two  classifications  reflects  what  one  would  really  like  to 
do  for  a living,  and  what  he  really  expects  to  do.  Normally  a teenagers 
aspirations  are  higher  than  his  expectations.  Table  19  presents  the 
analysis  when  aspirations  and  expectations  are  classified  according  to  the 
U.S.  Employment  Service  scheme,  which  is  a socio-economic  scale. 

Table  19  presents  a comparison  of  aspirations  and  expectations. 

The  table  reveals  the  following  points: 

1.  The  responses  to  the  question  on  expectation  show  a general  downward 
shift  in  comparison  to  aspiration.  That  is,  most  of  the  students 
aspire  to  higher  socio-economic  positions  than  they  expect  to  obtain. 

2.  One  student  in  two  aspired  to  a career  in  agriculture,  but  one  in 
three  expected  to  achieve  this  aspiration. 

3.  Eight  percent  aspired  to  professional  and  management  occupations,  but 
onl y 4 percent  expected  to  reach  that  goal . 

4.  The  unskilled  and  no- response  categories  appear  to  have  absorbed  a 
larger  number  of  the  students  who  expected  to  obtain  occupations 
lower  than  their  aspirations.  Only  six  percent  of  the  tudents 
aspired  to  unskilled  jobs  but  fifteen  percent  had  that  level  of 
expectation. 

To  provide  a meaningful  description  of  differences  between  aspiration 
and  expectation,  it  was  necessary  to  consider  the  responses  of  each 
student,  and  decide  whether  his  aspiration  was  higher  than,  the  same  as,  or 
lower  than  his  expectation.  Table  20  reveals  that  in  about  2/3  the 
cases  the  students  showed  some  maturity.  On  the  basis  of  these  results, 
we  can  assume  the  students  in  this  group  (64  percent)  are  ready  to  make 
a realistic  career  plan. 


* M * v.  \ ^ 
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TABLE  19:  OCCUPATIONAL  ASPIRATIONS  AND  EXPECTATIONS  OF  PILOT  PROGRAM 


ENROLLEES 


Percent  of  Total 

Occupat ional 
Level 

Aspiring  To. 

Expecting  To 

1970-71 

1969-70 

1968-69 

jiZQiLL 

19.69.-20_. 

_2968-69  .. 

1,  Professional 
6 Management 

8 

10 

9 

4 

5 

5 

2.  Clerical  & 
Sales 

2 

4 

4 

2 

5 

5 

3.  Service 
Occupation 

9 

10 

5 

7 

10 

7 

4.  Agricultural 
Occupations 

1*6 

36 

49 

34 

28 

37 

5.  Skilled 
Occupations 

18 

24 

19 

15 

23 

19 

6.  Semi-Skilled 
Occupations 

6 

4 

9 

9 

2 

15 

7.  Unskilled 
Occupations 

6 

3 

0 

15 

11 

1 

No  Response 

14 

J6 

11 

Totals 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

' 100 

. i 

TABLE  20:  SUMMARY  OF  ASPIRATION— 'EXPECTATION  DIFFERENCES 

" - 1 Percent  of  TotcJ 


Aspiration  Expectation  Comparison 

1970-21  . 

1969-70. 

1968-69 

1.  Aspiration  higher  than  expectation 

30 

25 

36 

2.  Aspiration  same  level  as  expectation 

64 

69 

54 

3.  Aspiration  lower  than  expectation 

5 

6 

6 

4.  No  response 

1 

— 

4 

Totals 

100 

100 

100 
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Table  l\  reveals  an  interesting  fact  of  the  lack  of  difference 
between  aspiration  and  expectation  levels  within  the  group  of  farm  boys 
who  planned  for  agricultural  occupations.  In  contrast  is  the  43  percent 
of  non-farm  students  who  aspired  to  an  agricultural  occupation,  but  with 
only  30  percent  expecting  to  achieve  this  goal.  The  aspiration  and 
expectation  levels  of  farm  students  seem  to  be  closer  related  than  they 
are  in  the  non-farm  group. 


RELATEDNESS  OF  ALL  INDICATED  CAREER  PLANS 

As  each  student  replied  to  the  series  of  questions  on  career  plans, 
he  developed  his  own  list  of  six  career  and  occupational  interests.  The 
list  of  responses  from  each  student  was  studied  and  classified  in  terms 
of  relatedness.  The  researcher  used  the  following  categories: 

TABLE  21 : AFFECT  OF  RESIDENCE  ON  OCCUPATIONAL  ASPIRATIONS  AND 

EXPECTATIONS 


Percent  Response 

Occupat ional 

Farm 

Non- 

Farm 

Level 

Aspired  to 

Expected 

Aspired  to 

Expected 

1.  Professional  & 
Managerial 

5 

5 

9 

3 

2.  Clerical  & 

Sales 

2 

1 

2 

2 

3.  Service 

Occupations 

7 

5 

10 

9 

4.  Agricultural 

Occupations 

53 

45 

43 

30 

5.  Skilled 

Occupat  ions 

19 

18 

18 

14 

6.  Semi-Skilled 

Occupations 

5 

5 

7 

10 

7.  Un-Skilled 

Occupat  tons 

5 

10 

6 

17 

8.  No  Response 

4 

11 

JLi 

Totals 

130 

100 

100 

100 
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1.  highly  related  workwise  (5  out  of  6) 

2.  highly  related  educationally  (5  out  of  6) 

3.  highly  related  income  wise  (5  out  of  6) 

4.  some  work  relationship  (4  out  of  6) 

5.  some  education  relationship  (4  out  of  6) 

6.  some  income  relationship  (4  out  of  6) 

7.  little  or  no  relationship 

Group  totals  for  this  classification  are  found  in  Table  22.  On  the 
basis  of  these  data,  51  percent  of  the  students  in  the  pilot  programs 
had  already  limited  their  plans  to  a related  cluster  of  occupations. 

Twenty  of  these  forty-five  had  limited  their  plans  to  highly  related 
occupations. 

Farm  students  indicated  a more  limited  plan  of  occupations  (59  percent) 
than  did  the  non-farm  students  with  48  percent. 

TABLE  22:  REIATEDUESS  EVIDENT  AMONG  THE  STUDENTS  RESPONSE  TO  CAREER 


PLANS  QUESTION  SERIES 


Farm 

Residence 

Non- Farm 

Group 

Totals 

Relatedness 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

1.  Highly  related 
work  wise 

13 

15 

35 

16 

48 

15 

2.  Highly  related 
educational  ly 

3 

3.5 

8 

4 

11 

4 

3.  Highly  related 
income  wise 

2 

2 

2 

1 

4 

1 

k.  Some  work 
relationship 

31 

35 

48 

21 

79 

25 

5*  Some  education* 
al  relationship 

3 

3.5 

12 

5 

15 

5 

6,  Some  income 
relationship 

0 

0 

2 

1 

2 

1 

7.  Little  or  no 
relationship 

Jk 

41 

ILL 

131 

Totals 

88 

100 

224 

100 

312 

100 

O 1 
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VOCATICNAl  MATURITY 

A vocational  maturity  score  was  calculated  for  each  student.  It  was 
possible  for  him  to  accumulate  a maximum  of  eight  points.  The  following 
qualifications  were  based  on  questionnaire  responses,  and  were  necessary 
to  earn  points  toward  their  score: 

Extensive  occupational  experience  in  agriculture-award  one  point. 

Intensive  participation  in  extra-curricular  activities— award  one 
point. 
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Selection  of  career  preparation  as  a general  objective — award  on p. 
point. 


Indication  of  career  plans  as  the  basis  for  their  decision  to 
enroll— award  one  point# 

Indication  of  career  plans  as  the  basis  for  their  decision  to  enroll  — 
award  one  point. 

Indicate  preparation  for  a career  or  post-secondary  course  as  the  type 
of  nelp  expected  from  the  pilot  program— award  one  point. 

Expect  an  occupation  on  the  same  socio-economic  level  to  which  they 
aspired— award  one  point. 

All  indicated  career  plans  classified  as  highly  related— award 
two  points. 


All  indicated  career 
highly  rel  ated— award  one 


plans  classified  as 
point. 


related  in  some  way  but  not 


Total  possible— eight  points. 

Use  of  these  criteria  distributed  the  students  about  equally  in  the 
one  through  five  score  range,  with  9 percent  of  the  students  having  a 
zero  score,  and  limited  numbers  having  scores  6,  7»  or  ® (Table  23)# 

The  mean  vocational  maturity  score  was  3J9»  contrasted  to  3*33  last  year, 
and  2.97  two  years  ago.  The  higher  the  score,  the  more  vocationally 
mature  the  respondent  is  thought  to  be. 

The  students  vocational  maturity  score  was  a function  of  the  eight 
integral  parts  already  explained.  Tables  relating  those  variables  or 
characteristics  to  maturity  scores,  therefore,  showed  a strong  positive 
correlation  in  every  case.  More  meaningful  data  was  provided  by  studying 
relationships  between  students1  scores  and  other  characteristics  that 
were  not  factors  in  that  score.  Residence  had  a very  obvious  influence 
on  vocational  maturity  scores.  In  relating  residence  to  the  vocational 
maturity  scores (Table  24)  it  was  revealed  that  one-half  of  the  farm  students 
received  scores  of  four  and  above,  while  only  one-third  of  the  non- 
farm students  were  in  that  score  range.  The  mean  vocational  maturity 
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score  for  students  from  farms  was  3.72,  while  for  non-farm  students  it 
was  2.92. 

Grade  in  school  did  not  influence  the  vocational  maturity  level 
(Table  25). 

To  summarize,  the  wide  distribution  of  scores  seems  to  be  the 
dominant  point  of  this  section.  This  underscores  the  idea  that  these 
courses  are  being  challenged  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  representing 
all  phases  and  stages  in  the  vocational  development  process. 

TABLE  23:  DISTRIBUTION  OF  VOCATIONAL  MATURITY  SCORES 


Students 

Receiving 

Number 

Percent 

Score 

1970-71 

1969-70 

1968-69 

1 970-11 

1969-70 

1968-69 

0 

29 

16 

17 

9 

6 

9 

1 

38 

47 

34 

12 

17 

17 

2 

62 

38 

42 

20 

14 

21 

3 

57 

45 

32 

18 

17 

16 

4 

43 

41 

29 

14 

15 

15 

5 

4? 

39 

20 

13 

15 

10 

6 

26 

25 

16 

9 

9 

8 

7 

10 

14 

7 

3 

5 

3.5 

8 

6 

4 

1 

2 

2 

£ 

Total s 

312 

269 

198 

100 

100 

100 

Mean 

Score 

3.19 

3.33 

2.27 
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TA3LE  24:  VOCATIONAL  MATURITY  SCORES  DESCRIBED  ACCORDING  TO  RESIDENCE 
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TABLE  25:  DISTRIBUTION  OF  VOCATIONAL  MATURITY  SCORES  AS  TO  YEAR  IN  SCHOOL 


Vocational  Year  in  School 

Maturity  Seniors 

Score Number Percent Number Percent 


0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Totals 

Mean 

Score 


17 
13 

18 
19 
12 
19 
10 

3 

114 

3.01 


15 
11 

16 
16 
11 
lo 
9 
3 

_1 

100 

3.13 


12 

25 

44 

38 

31 

22 

16 

7 

198 


6 

13 

22 

19 

16 

11 

8 

4 

I 

100 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  pilot  program  in  agriculture  effort  began  with  the  first  programs 
in  1968.  Additional  schools  were  added  in  I9^9»  ^ 970 » and  1971.  One  of 
the  programs  in  1969  and  six  in  1970  were  designed  to  serve  the  disadvantaged 
student.  Recognizing  that  these  programs  serve  a unique  clientele  group, 
it  was  decided  to  publish  a separate  report  of  them.  The  data  were 
gathered  using  the  same  forms  (E“VAPP-l)  that  was  used  for  the  other 
programs. 

Although  these  programs  serve  the  disadvantaged  student,  these  programs 
reflect  their  own  unique  diversity  of  students.  At' the  time  of  this 
research,  a disadvantaged  student  in  Wisconsin  has  been  defined  as. 

1.  Persons  who  are  under-achievers:  , 

a.  whose  achievement  level  is  more  than  one  grade  below  their  normal 

class  placement, 

b.  whose  grades  in  general  are  D or  lower, 

c.  who  are  two  years  or  more  behind  normal  grade  placement  based  on 
chronological  age. 

2.  Persons  with  borderline  or  defective  intelligence  above  EMR  level 
or  50"* 70  I.Q..  and  below  90  I.Q. 

3.  Persons  who  are  identified  as  potential  dropouts  by  pupil  services 
personnel  (or  a committee  established  for  identification  purposes)* 

Persons  who  are  alienated  or  have  personal  relationship  problems  a» 
identified  by  pupil  services  personnel  (or  a committee  established 
for  identification  purposes). 

5.  Persons  who  have  dropped  out  of  school • 

6.  Persons  who  are  members  of  families  on  welfare  or  AFDS  aids. 

7*  Persons  who  have  adverse  records  with  police,  detention  personnel, 
etc. 

S.  Persons  who  are  members  of  families  which  are  below  the  poverty 

level  in  terms  of  income  as  defined  by  generally  acceptable  criteria. 

9,  Persons  who  are  members  of  migrant  worker  families. 

10.  Persons  who  are  linguistically  isolated  from  the  population  at 
large. 

11.  Persons  who  are  members  of  racial  minority  groups  and  who  attend 
inner- core  schools. 

12.  Persons  who  are  resident ial ly  or  geographically  restricted  or  isolated. 

13.  Persons  who  have  other  identified  d isadvantagements  such  as,  health, 
nutrition,  broken  homes,  unwed  pregnancies,  underemployment,  etc. 

f!o  attempt  was  made  to  classify  the  students  into  the  above  categories. 


FACTUAL  SUMMARY 
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1.  The  seven  disadvantaged  programs  served  90  students  with  51  percent 
of  the  enrol  lees  being  seniors. 

2.  Twelve  of  the  90  students  (13  percent)  were  females. 


3. 

4. 


5. 


6. 


7. 


8. 


9. 

10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 

15, 


16. 


One  in  three  students  resided  on  farms. 


The  majority  of  the  disadvantaged  students  were  new  to  vocational 
agriculture  programs. 

Thirty-eight  percent  had  had  no  previous  occupational  expci Iouca. 

Nearly  all  of  the  students  who  possessed  previous  occupational 
experience  were  farm  students. 

The  students  of  the  disadvantaged  programs  showed  very  Httle 
participation  in  extra-curricular  activities.  Farm  students  Snowed 
n-ore  ext-'a-currlcular  activity  than  did  non-farm  students. 

One  student  in  four  was  "assigned"  or  "advised"  to  take  the  course. 


The  disadvantaged  students  are  in  the  process  of  exploring  career 
possibilities  rather  than  in  the  process  of  implementing  a definite 
career  area. 


hose  disadvantaged  students  with  occupational  experience  prior  to 
he  Vo-Ag  pilot  program  were  far  more  likely  to  enroll  for  definite 
areer  implementation  than  were  those  who  had  no  occupational  exper 


The  students  personal  objectives  for  the  course  were  also  classified 
as  career  exploration.  The  students  responses  seemed  to  indicate  that 
the  course,  in  their  mind,  might  make  it  • little  easier  for  them  to 
g3t  employment  after  high  school# 

Both  farm  and  non-farm  students  indicated  a preference  for  non- 
agricultural  occupations.  A substantial  majority  of  the  students 
had  not  narrowed  their  occupational  choices  to  a cluster  of  similar 
occupations. 

Most  of  the  students  aspired  to  and  expected  to  obtain  jobs  at  the 
skilled  level  or  below. 


Thirty-eight  percent  of  the  students  had  career  plans  that  had  been 
refined  to  a cluster  of  related  occupations. 


On  an  eight  point  scale,  the  irean  vocational  maturity  score  was  2.71 
This  was  judged  to  be  low.  Farm  students  had  a higher  vocational 
maturity  score  (mean  of  2.94)  than  did  the  non-farm  student  (2,57). 


No  consistent  pattern  was  evidenced  when  vocational  maturity  scores 
were  related  to  grade  in  school.  This  reflects  the  wide  range  of 
students  that  were  present  in  the  disadvantaged  programs. 
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STUDENT  CHARACTERISTICS 


Grade 

A total  of  90  students  were  served  by  the  disadvantaged  programs 
in  seven  schools.  The  students  of  the  disadvantaged  programs  are  pre- 
dominantly upper  classmen,  with  51  percent  of  the  group  being  classified 
as  seniors,  and  21  percent  as  juniors.  Only  two  schools  {Waupaca  and 
Lake  Geneva)  serve  exclusively  ninth  and  tenth  graders.  We  can  also  see 
from  Table  I that  the  seven  schools  involved  in  the  disadvantaged  program 
had  for  the  most  part,  relatively  equal  enrollments. 


Sex  and  Residence 

Table  2 indicates  that  there  were  12  females  enrolled  in  the  program. 
This  is  above  the  average  female  enrollment  in  all  agricultural  courses. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  pilot  programs,  the  bulk  of  che  students  have 
had  a non-farm  background.  The  data  in  Table  2 indicates  that  63  percent 
of  the  students  came  from  non-farm  backgrounds. 


Prior  Experience  in  Vocational  Agriculture 

Most  of  the  students  are  new  to  agricultural  programs.  Seventy-one 
percent  of  the  90  students  have  had  from  zero  to  one  year  of  vocational 
agriculture  courses.  Of  the  64  students  new  to  agriculture,  49  (77  percent) 
were  non-farm  residents  (Table  3). 


Occupational  Experience 

The  background  that  the  disadvantaged  pilot  program  students  had  in 
terms  of  occupational  experience  is  explained  in  Table  4.  Determination 
of  extension  experience  was  largely  a value  judgment  to  identify  well- 
developed  occupational  experience  programs.  An  example  of  a well- 
developed  occupational  experience  program  includes  ownership  of  crops  or 
livestock  programs  that  have  been  developed  past  the  initial  stages,  and 
shows  potential  as  an  interprise.  Occupational  experience  requiring 
20  hours  or  more  per  week  was  also  considered  extensive. 

Thirty-eight  percent  of  the  students  reported  no  previous  occupational 
experience  in  agriculture.  In  Table  3 we  found  that  38  percent  of  the 
students  were  not  enrolled  in  agriculture  prior  to  this  course.  This 
indicates  that  the  34  students  not  previously  enrolled  in  agriculture 
are  completely  unfamiliar  with  agriculture,  and  they  bring  little  or  no 
related  background  and  experience  to  the  pilot  programs. 
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•ABLE  l:  DISADVANTAGED  PROGRAMS  IN  AGRICULTURE  BY  SCHOOL  AND  GRADE 
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TABLE  2:  PILOT  PROGRAM  PARTICIPANTS  ACCORDING  TO  RESIDENCE  ANO  SEX 


Sex 

Femal  e 

-Male 

Total 

Residence 

Number 

Percent 

Number  Percent 

Number  Percent 

Farm 

1 

I 

32 

36 

33 

37 

Mon- Farm 

11 

12 

46 

_57 

_63 

Totals 

12 

13 

78 

CO 

90 

100 

TABLE  3:  PRIOR  EXPERIENCE  IN  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE  BY  RESIDENCE 


Years  of  Vo.  Ag. 
- Completed 

Residence 

Total 

Farm  . 

Non- Farm 

is 

§ 
c r 

CD 

1 

Percent 

No  Ag. 

5 

29 

34 

CO 

C+\ 

1 Year 

10 

20 

30 

33 

2 Years 

4 

2 

6 

7 

3 Years 

12 

3 

15 

17 

4 Years 

2 

_JL' 

Total 

33 

57 

90 

100 

Table  4 also  Illustrates  that  farm  residents  were  more  likely  to  have 
had  occupational  experience  than  were  non-farm  residents.  In  fact 
90  percent  of  those  students  getting  their  first  exposure  to  occupational 
experience  as  a result  of  the  pilot  program  were  non-farm  students. 


Extra-Curricular  Activities 


Student  distribution  among  seven  levels  of  extra-curricular  involve- 
ment is  displayed  in  Table  5.  These  levels  of  extra  curricular  Involvement 
were  classified  as  follows: 

Intensive— Participation  in  two  activities  in  school  and  one  out  (or 
reverse)  plus  officer. 

Active— TWo  activities  in  school  and  one  out  (or  reverse) 

Intensive  in  School— Two  or  more  activities  in  school  plus  officer. 
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TABLE  4:  OCCUPATIONAL  EXPERIENCE  PRIOR  TO  ENROLLING  IN  THE  PILOT  PROGRAM 
BY  RESIDENCE 


Occupational 

Farm 

Residence 

Non-Farm 

Total  s 

Experience 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Extensive 

21 

64 

2 

4 

23 

26 

Some  In  Ag. 

7 

21 

13 

23 

20 

22 

Some  non-ag. 

2 

6 

11 

19 

13 

14 

First  obtained 
this  course 

in 

3 

9 

28 

I© 

31 

35 

None  Reported 

0 

0 

— 1 

-1 

Totals 

33 

100 

57 

100 

90 

100 

TABLE  5:  PARTICIPATION  IN  EXTRA-CURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES  BY  RESIDENCE 


Extra  Curricular 

Farm 

Residence 

Non-Farm 

Totals 

Activities 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Intensive 

3 

9 

0 

0 

3 

3 

Active 

6 

18 

3 

5 

9 

10 

Intensive  in 

School 

5 

15 

2 

4 

7 

8 

Little  Active  in 

School 

11 

33 

29 

51 

40 

44 

Extensive  Out  of 

School 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Little  Active 

Out  of  School 

3 

9 

3 

5 

6 

7 

No  Activity 
Reported 

5 

J6 

ji 

Ji 

Jk 

A l 

Total 

33 

100 

si 

100 

90 

100 
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4.  A Little  Active  in  School— One  or  two  organizations  or  activities 
in  school. 

5.  Extensive  Out  of  School— Two  or  more  organizations  or  activities,  plus 
officer. 

6.  A Little  Active  Out  of  School— One  or  two  organizations  or  activities 
out  of  school . 

7.  No  Activity  Reported. 

In  general  the  students  in  the  disadvantaged  pilot  programs  expressed 
little  extra-curricular  activity.  There  was  a larger  percentage  of  farm 
students  reporting  in  the  intensive  and  active  categories  (27  percent) 
than  there  were  of  non-farm  (5  percent).  Sixteen  percent  of  the  farm 
students  reported  no  activity,  as  compared  to  33  percent  of  the  non-farm 
students.  After  considering  the  data  we  can  see  that  although  neither 
group  was  very  active  in  extra-curricular  activities,  farm  youth  were 
more  involved  in  extra-curricular  activities  than  were  non-farm  students. 


REASONS  FOR  PARTICIPATING 

This  section  provides  information  concerning  two  questions:  (1)  What 

was  the  most  influential  reason  in  the  students  decision  to  enroll  in  the 
pilot  programs?  (2)  What  objectives  do  the  students  establish  for  these 
courses,  and  what  type  of  help  do  they  expect. 

The  questionnaire  included  three  objective  or  fixed  alternative 
type  questions  which  became  the  source  of  data  for  this  section. 


factors  in  the  Students  Decision  to  Enroll 

Each  student  was  asked  to  make  one  selection  from  the  list  shown  in 
Table  6 as  their  primary  reason  for  enrolling  in  the  pilot  program.  The 
enrollment  was  based  primarily  on  an  elective  basis  by  the  individual 
student,  but  1/4  of  the  group  entered  the  course  because  of  someone  else. 

This  was  not  true  of  the  students  enrol  lei  in  the  regular  pilot  programs 
(see  report  No.  4). 

The  students  seem  to  be  enrolling  for  exploratory  reasons,  as  illustrated 
by  only  29  percent  selecting  alternative  three  (a  definite  career  plan). 

Table  7 is  included  to  show  relationships  existing  between  factors 
in  the  students  decision  to  enroll  and  occupational  experience. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  students  were  assigned  to  the  following 
categories  to  explain  prior  occupational  experience: 

1.  extensive  experience  in  agriculture 

2.  some  occupational  experience  in  agriculture 
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TABLE  6:  REASONS  FOR  ENROLLING 


Reasons  for  Enrol  lino  in  this  Course  . ...  . 

Student 

Number 

Resoonse 

Percent 

1 was  assigned  to  the  course 

10 

11 

There  weren't  any  other  courses  1 wanted  to 
take 

4 

4 

It  fits  into  my  career  plans  for  the  future 

26 

29 

Someone  said  1 had  to  take  it 

0 

0 

My  friends  are  taking  It 

1 

1 

1 was  advised  by  the  guidance  counselor  to  take 
it 

4 

4 

1 was  urged  by  the  instructor  to  take  it 

8 

9 

1 really  don't  know  why  1 am  taking  it 

1 

1 

To  find  out  what  it  would  be  like  to  follow  this 
kind  of  work 

20 

22 

Other  (no  response) 

16 

18 

Total 

90 

99* 

*Not  equal  to  100  percent  due  to  rounding  errors. 


3*  seme  non-agr l cultural  work  experience 

4,  no  occupational  experience  prior  to  enrol linj 

5.  no  response 

Categories  one  and  two  can  combine  to  form  a group  having  had  occupational 
experience  in  agriculture;  while  three,  four  and  five  make  up  the  group 
without  prior  occupational  experience  in  agriculture.  In  Table  7 the 
reasons  for  enrolling  are  compared  with  the  two  categories  of  occupational 
experience,  and  reveals  that  occupational  experience  influences  the  student 
to  enroll  for  definite  reasons.  Of  the  students  having  experience  In 
agriculture,  37  percent  enrolled  in  the  pilot  program  for  career  prepar- 
ation rather  than  career  exploration.  Of  the  students  having  no  prior 
experience,  21  percent  enrolled  for  career  preparation  rather  than  career 
exploration. 
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TABIE  7:  REASONS  FOR  ENROLLING  EXPLAINED  IN  RELATION  TO  PREVIOUS 
OCCUPATIONAL  EXPERIENCE 


* 

Prior  Occuoational  Experience 

Reasons  For 
Enroll ing  in  This 
Course 

Experience 
i n Aa . 

First  Exper. 

in  Ag.  as 
Part  of  This 
Course 

Totals 

Number  Percent 

Number  Percent. 

Number 

Percent 

It  fits  into 
my  career  plans 
for  the  future 

16  37 

10  21 

26 

29 

To  find  out 
what  it  would 
be  1 ike  to 
follow  this 
kind  of  work 

14  33 

6 13 

20 

22 

All  Other  Reasons 

12  JO 

J!  J6 

_44 

J 2 

Totals 

43  100 

5 

O 

o 

90 

100 

Student  Objectives 

What  general  objectives  did  the  students  have  for  the  pilot  course 
after  they  were  enrolled?  This  discussion  is  concerned  with  summarizing 
and  explaining  the  results  when  students  were  asked  whether  they  had 
established  career  exploration  or  career  preparation  as  the  general 
objective  for  the  vocational  course.  In  Table  8 these  alternatives  are 
listed  as  they  were  phrased  on  the  questionnaire.  The  students1  choice 
between  these  alternatives  was  a matter  of  deciding  on  his  personal 
objective  for  the  course,  based  largely  on  where  he  find  himself  in  the 
process  of  occupational  choice.  Sixty-six  percent  of  the  students  had 
exploratory  objectives. 

As  we  examine  each  group  (farm  and  non-farm)  separately,  we  see  that 
the  majority  of  both  groups  enrolled  for  exploratory  reasons,  and  the 
farm  students  did  so  at  a higher  rate  (76  percent)  than  d id  the  non-farm 
group  (59  percent). 


The  Type  of  Help  Students  Expect 


A third  question  In  the  series  accumulated  data  on  more  specific 
objectives,  or  what  may  be  called  needs  that  students  expected  their 


TABLE  8:  PERSONAL  OBJECTIVES  eY  RESIDENCE 


Residence 

Farm 

Non-Farm 

Totals 

Student  Obiectives  Number 

Percent 

Number. 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Help  to  make  a 
decision  in  regard 
to  choosing  an 
occupation 

25 

76 

34 

59 

59 

66 

Help  to  qualify 
in  an  area 
already  chosen 

8 

24 

19 

34 

27 

30 

No  Response 

0 

_a 

4 

— Z 

_4 

Ji 

Total 

33 

100 

57 

100 

90 

100 

respective  courses  to  meet , The  students  could  choose  one  or  more  of  the 
eight  alternatives  listed  In  Table  9.  The  four  responses  checked  most 
frequently  when  taken  together  suggests  that  the  disadvantaged  students 
hoped  that  the  pilot  program  would  llteach  me  something  now  so  that  1 
might  be  able  to  get  a Job  a little  easier  when  I get  out  of  school. 


CAREER  PLANS 


Type  of  Career  Planned 

The  questionnaire  Included  a series  of  four  subjective  or  open  ended 
items  to  supply  data  on  students  career  plans.  The  first  in  the  series 
was  a question  asking  them  to  state  their  preference  if  they  were 
absolutely  free  to  go  into  any  occupation.  Responses  to  this  question  were 
placed  in  agricultural  or  non-agri cultural  groups,  with  the  agricultural 
interests  being  classified  according  to  categories  set  up  by  the  U.S, 

Office  of  Education.  They  are:  Conservation.  Production,  Supplies. 
Mechanics,  Products,  Horticulture,  Resources,  Forestry,  Other  Agriculture. 
Table  10  Indicates  that  37  percent  of  the  students  identified  careers  that 
were  classified  as  agricultural,  and  63  percent  non-.gricultural. 

To  help  clarify  this  section  on  career  plans,  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  a rather  rigid  approach  was  taken  by  the  researcher  In  classifying 
agricultural  occupations.  This  may  be  the  main  reason  for  the  high  level 
of  non-agri cultural  interests.  However,  many  of  the  occupations  considered 
non-agri cultural  by  the  researcher  have  a potential  for  becoming  agricultural 
relatedor  agri-business  jobs.  Examples  of  these  would  be  the  many 
respondents  who  indicate  interest  In  working  as  a plumber,  carpenter, 
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TABLE  9:  SELECTION  OF  ONE  OR  MORE  SPECIFIC  NEEDS  THE  CGuRSE  IS  EXPECTED 
TO  MEET 


Questionnaire  Alternatives 

Number  of  Responses 

Helping  me  locate  a job  after  1 graduate 
from  high  school 

30 

Learning  knowledge  and  skills  that  will  make 
me  more  capable  in  a specific  job  1 will  take 
after  high  school 

51 

Helping  me  get  ready  for  a post-high  school 
vocational  or  technical  course 

12 

Helping  me  get  ready  for  an  apprenticeship 

6 

Teaching  me  good  work  habits 

45 

Helping  me  understand  what  1 must  do  to  get  a 
job 

44 

Helping  me  to  make  my  other  courses  more  meaningful 

6 

Making  it  easier  for  me  to  make  a wise  decision 
when  choosing  an  occupation 

M 

Total 

243 

*2,7  alternatives  chosen/student 

welder,  mechanic,  truck  driver,  etc.  These  could  be  agricultural  jobs 
if  they  were  located  In  the  agricultural  business. 

Residence  seemed  to  have  little  Influence  on  the  students  career 
plans.  In  Table  10  we  can  observe  that  the  number  one  choice  for  farm  and 
non-farm  alike  was  non-agri cultural  occupations  (61  percent  and  65  percent 
respectively).  The  numbe>*  two  choice  for  both-was  agricultural  production 
(21  percent  for  farm  stn-Je.its,  and  11  percent  for  non-farm  students). 


Consistency  of  Career  Plans 

Had  the  students  thinking  on  career  matured  to  the  point  that  it  has 
narrowed  to  a cluster  of  occupations?  Or,  are  they  still  considering  a 
wide  range  of  jobs,  as  is  characteristic  of  the  early  teenage  years?  To 
answer  this  we  analyze  the  second  question  in  the  series  on  career  plans. 
The  students  were  requested  to  do  more  specific  thinking  in  this  case, 
as  each  student  was  asked  to  list  three  occupations  that  he  was  seriously 
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TABLE  10:  AGRICULTURAL  CAREER  INTERESTS  BY  RESIDENCE 


Residence 

Farm  Non- Farm 

Totals 

Number 

Percents 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

-tercent 

Agricultural 
Conservat ion 

1 

3 

3 

5 

4 

4 

Agricultural 

Production 

7 

21 

6 

11 

13 

14 

Agricultural 
Suppl ies 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Agricultural 

Mechanics 

2 

6 

0 

0 

2 

2 

Agricultural 

Products 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Ornamental 

Horticulture 

1 

3 

3 

5 

4 

5 

Agricultural 

Resources 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Forestry 

2 

6 

3 

5 

5 

6 

Non  Ag.;  not 
no  answer 

sure; 

20 

61 

37 

65 

57 

63 

Other 

Agriculture 

- -£ 

0 

_4 

-I 

__4 

_£ 

Total 

33 

100 

57 

100 

90 

100 

3 

ERIC 


considering  entering.  The  three  occupations  were  compared  and  rated  as 
consistent  or  Inconsistent.  The  researcher  used  his  personal  judgment 
In  determining  If  the  responses  were  consistent  or  Inconsistent.  If  a 
student  had  as  follows:  teacher,  doctor,  engineer,  he  would  be  rated 
as  consistent.  A student  listing  truck  driver,  welder,  and  architect, 
would  be  inconsistent.  Responses  could  be  consistent  In  '.he  following  ways: 
require  the  same  level  of  education;  perform  the  same  type  tasks,  such 
as  working  with  people;  or  earn  the  same  level  of  pay.  The  researcher 
rated  the  responses  consistent  If  two  out  of  three  responses  could  be 
fitted  In  one  category. 

The  results  show  that  only  21  percent  of  the  students  had  consistent 
occupational  objectives.  Eighteen  percent  of  the  students  had  only  one 
entry  hindering  the  researcher's  ranking  the  level  of  consistency.  (Table  11) 
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TABLE  11:  CONSISTENCY  OF  OCCUPATIONS  BEING  CONSIDERED 


Level  of  Consistency 

GrouD  Results 
Number  Percent 

Consistent 

19 

21 

Not  Consistent 

55 

61 

Only  One  Entry 

16 

18 

OCCUPATIONAL  ASPIRATIONS  AND  EXPECTATIONS 

To  provide  data  on  occupational  aspirations,  each  student  was  asked 
to  state  the  type  of  work  he  really  hoped  (aspiration)  to  get  in  the  future. 
The  next  and  last  question  in  the  series  on  career  plans  asked  for  the 
type  of  work  he  really  expected  (expectation)  to  get.  Differences  between 
these  two  classifications  reflects  what  one  would  really  like  to  do  for  a 
living,  and  what  he  really  expects  to  do.  Table  12  presents  the  analysis 
when  aspirations  and  expectations  are  classified  according  to  the  U.S. 
Employment  Service  schemes  which  is  a socio-economic  scale. 

Table  12  reveals  the  following  points: 

1.  The  responses  to  the  question  on  expectation  show  a general  downward 
shift  in  comparison  to  aspiration.  That  is,  most  of  the  students 
aspire  to  higher  socio-economic  positions  than  they  expect  to  obtain. 

2.  Twenty-seven  percent  aspired  to  skilled  occupations,  but  only 
19  percent  expected  to  reach  that  goal . 

3.  Nine  percent  aspired  tc  service  occupations,  but  only  four  percent 
expected  to  reach  that  goal . 

4.  The  unskilled  and  no-response  categories  appear  to  have  absorbed 
a large  number  of  the  students  who  expected  to  obtain  occupations 
lower  than  their  aspirations.  Twenty  percent  of  the  students  aspired 
to  unskilled,  or  made  no  response,  as  compared  to  the  thirty-five 
percent  expecting  to  achieve  the  same. 

5*  Host  of  the  students  aspired  to  and  expected  to  obtain  jobs  at  the 
skilled,  semi-skilled  and  unskilled  levels. 

To  provide  a meaningful  description  of  differences  between  aspiration 
and  expectation,  it  was  necessary  to  consider  the  responses  of  each 
student,  and  decide  whether  his  aspiration  was  higher  than,  the  same  as, 
or  lower  than  his  expectation.  Table  13  reveals  that  in  57  percent  of  the 
cases  the  students  had  expectations  that  were  on  the  same  general  level 
as  their  aspiration. 
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TABLE  12:  OCCUPATIONAL  ASPIRATIONS  AND  EXPECTATIONS  BY  RESIDENCE  AND 


OCCUPATIONAL  LEVEL 


Residence 

Farm 

Non- Farm 

Total 

Occupational 

Level 

Aspir. 

Expect* 

Aspir.  Expect* 
(Percent  of  Total ) 

Aspir. 

Expect. 

Professional  $• 
Management 

0 

0 

1 

5 

1 

3 

Clerical  & 
Sales 

9 

0 

0 

2 

3 

1 

Service 

Occupations 

3 

3 

13 

5 

9 

4 

Agricultural 

Occupations 

40 

43 

24 

16 

30 

26 

Skilled 

Occupations 

12 

6 

35 

26 

27 

19 

Semi-Skilled 

Occupations 

15 

9 

7 

14 

10 

12 

Unskilled 

Occupations 

12 

30 

11 

23 

11 

26 

No  Response 

JSL 

-2 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

TABLE  13:  SUMMARY  OF  ASPIRATION EXPECTATION  DIFFERENCE  BY  RESIDENCE 

Aspiration- 

Residence 

Expectation 

Farm 

Non-Farm 

Total 

-.Comparison 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Nunber  Percent 

Aspiration  higher 
than  Expectation 

11 

33 

20 

35 

31 

34  • 

Aspiration  same  as 
Expectation 

20 

61 

31 

54 

51 

57 

Aspiration  lower 
than  Expectation 

2 

6 

JLL 

8 

Totals 

100 

100 

100 

ERIC 
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RELATEDNESS  OF  ALL  INDICATED  CAREER  PLANS 

As  each  student  replied  to  the  series  of  questions  and  career  plans, 
he  developed  his  own  list  of  six  career  and  occupational  Interests,  The 
researcher  used  the  following  categories  to  classify  the  lists  of  responses 
in  terms  of  relatedness: 

1*  Highly  related  work  wise— (5  out  of  6) 

2,  Highly  related  educationally-- (5  out  of  6) 

3.  Highly  related  income  wise-- (5  out  of  6) 

4,  Some  work  relationship— (4  out  of  6) 

5.  Some  educational  relationship— (4  out  of  6) 

6,  Some  income  relationship— (4  out  of  6) 

7.  Related  in  work  and  education— (4  out  of  6) 

8,  Related  in  work  and  Income— (4  out  of  6) 

9.  Related  in  education  and  income— (4  out  of  6) 

10,  Little  or  no  relationship— (3  or  less) 

Table  14  reveals  that  38  percent  of  the  students  in  the  disadvantaged 
program  had  already  refined  their  career  plans  to  a related  cluster  of 
occupations. 


VOCATIONAL  MATURITY 

A vocational  maturity  score  was  calculated  for  each  student.  It 
was  possible  to  accumulate  a maximum  of  eight  points.  The  following 
qualifications  were  based  on  questionnaire  responses,  and  were  necessary 
to  earn  points  toward  their  score. 

Extensive  occupational  experience  In  agriculture— award  one  point. 

Intensive  participation  In  extra-curricular  activities— award  one 
point. 


Selection  of  career  preparation  as  a general  objective— award  one 
point. 


Indication  of  career  plans  as  the  basis  for  their  decision  to  enroll— 
award  one  point. 


Indicate  preparation  for  a career  or  post-secondary  courses  as  the 
type  of  help  expected  from  the  program— award  one  point. 
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TABLE  14:  RELATIONSHIP  EVIDENT  AMONG  THE  STUDENTS  RESPONSE  TO  ALL 
QUESTIONS  IN  THE  CAREER  PLAN  SERIES 


Rel atedness 

Percent  of  Total 

Highly  related  workwlse  (5  out  of  6} 

16 

Highly  related  educationally  (5  out  of  6) 

1 

Highly  related  income  wise  (5  out  of  6) 

0 

Some  work  relationship  4/6 

16 

Some  educational  relationship  4/6 

2 

Some  income  relationship  4/6 

1 

Related  in  work  and  education  4/6 

1 

Related  In  work  and  Income  4/6 

1 

Related  In  education  and  Income  4/6 

0 

Little  or  no  relationship  (3  or  less) 

62 

Total 

100 

Expect  an  occupation  on  the  same  socio-economic  level  to  which  they 
aspired-- award  one  point. 

All  Indicated  career  plans  classified  as  highly  related— award  two 
points. 

l 

All  Indicated  career  plans  classified  as  related  In  some  way— award 
one  point. 

Total  possible— eight  points. 

Use  of  these  criteria  distributed  the  students  about  equally  In  the 
one  through  four  range,  with  six  percent  of  students  having  a zero  score, 
thirteen  percent  having  a score  of  above  four,  (Table  15).  The  mean 
vocational  maturity  score  was  2.71.  The  higher  the  score  the  more  voca- 
tionally mature  the  respondent  Is  thought  to  be. 

The  students  vocational  maturity  score  was  a function  of  the  eight 
integral  parts  already  explained.  Tables  relating  those  variables  cr 
characteristics  to  maturity  scores,  therefore,  showed  a strong  positive 
correlation  In  every  case. 
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TABLE  15:  DISTRIBUTION  OF  VOCATIONAL  MATURITY  SCORES 


Score 

Students 

Number 

Receivina 

Percent 

0 

5 

6 

1 

19 

21 

2 

17 

19 

3 

21 

23 

b 

16 

18 

5 

9 

10 

6 

2 

2 

7 

1 

1 

8 

0 

0 

Totals 

Mean  = 2.71 

90 

100 

More  meaningful  data  was  provided  by  studying  relationships  between 
students'  scores  and  other  characteristics  that  were  not  factors  In 
that  score.  Table  16,  relating  residence  to  vocational  maturity  scores 
reveals  that  36  percent  of  the  farm  students  received  scores  of  four  and 
above,  while  only  28  percent  of  the  non-farm  students  were  In  that  score 
range.  The  mean  vocational  maturity  score  for  students  from  the  farm  was 
2.9*t,  while  for  non-farm  students  It  was  2.57. 

Vocational  maturity  level  showed  no  consistent  pattern  when  related 
to  grade  in  school  (Table  17).  Ninth  grades  and  seniors  had  the  highest 
with  juniors  having  the  lowest.  This  is  another  Indication  of  the  very 
wide  range  of  student  characteristics  that  are  reflected  in  the  disadvantage 
program. 

To  summarize  the  wide  distribution  of  scores  seems  to  be  the  dominant 
point  of  this  section.  This  underscores  the  idea  that  these  courses  are 
being  challenged  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  representing  all  phases 
and  stages  in  the  vocational  development  process. 
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TABLE  16:  VOCATIONAL  MATURITY  SCORES  BY  RESIDENCE 


Residence 

Group 
Total s 

Farm 

Non- Farm 

Score  Ranee 

Number  Percent 

Number  Percent 

Number 

Percent 

CO 

I 

CD 

21  64 

4l  72 

62 

69 

4-8 

J2  J6 

16  28 

JLL 

Total 

33  100 

57  100 

90 

luO 

Mean 

2.94 

========  S±  ■ 

2.57 

TABLE  17:  VOCATIONAL  MATURITY  BY  GRADE 


Vocational  Maturity 
Score 

Grade  in  School 

, 9th 

10th 

11th 

12th 

Total 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

0 

0 

3 

2 

0 

5 

1 

1 

5 

6 

7 

19 

2 

0 

2 

3 

12 

17 

3 

0 

5 

5 

11 

21 

4 

3 

3 

2 

8 

16 

5 

1 

1 

1 

6 

9 

6 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

7 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

8 

_0 

_0 

_o 

J) 

J) 

Totals 

5 

20 

19 

46 

90 

Mean 

3.6 

2.4 

2.1 

3.0 

2.7 
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ADDENDUM 


A very  brief  description  of  the  tentative  plans  formulated  by  each 
school  before  the  program  was  implemented  is  included  here.  These 
statements  were  selected  from  the  schools  application  to  the  pilot 
program  committee  to  give  the  reader  a very  general  feeling  for  the 
plans  of  each  program.  We  have  not  checked  at  this  point  with  any  of 
the  schools  to  see  how  the  program  differed  at  the  end  of  one  year  from 
the  plans  presented.  A description  of  the  Sauk  Prairie  pro<jram  is 
contained  in  Pilot  Program  Report  Number  3. 
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OENHARK  COMMUNITY  SCHOOLS 

Denmark  community  schools  plan  to  implement  a program  for  the  < 

disadvantaged  student  in  the  field  of  agri-business.  The  vocational 
agriculture  instructors  will  seek  cooperation  from  local  businesses  and 
industry  through  a cooperative  educational  training  experience.  Some 
of  the  ag-related  fields  involved  in  the  program  will  be:  feeds,  seeds 
and  chemicals,  and  machinery  set  up  and  maintenance. 

There  are  several  opportunities  for  employment  in  the  agri-business 
field  locally,  and  with  Green  Bay  only  15  miles  away  many  other  opportunities 
can  be  seen  for  post-high  school  employment. 

The  program  Is  open  to  students  who  qualify  as  disadvantaged,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  these  students  will  be  stimulated  to  do  quality  work  and  to 
develop  an  interest  In  occupations  of  prime  importance  in  agriculture. 

Students  who  enter  this  program  will  be  better  able  to  prepare  for 
job  entry  after  high  school,  and  will  also  be  better  prepared,  than  some 
other  students  that  are  not  disadvantaged  for  the  job  they  enter. 


BADGER  HIGH  SCHOOL— LAKE  GENEVA 

Badger  High  School  Intends  to  offer  programs  that  will  allow 
students  with  different  career  objectives  and  needs  to  obtain  varying 
experiences  that  will  prepare  them  for  the  future  better  than  existing 
programs  do. 

1.  Students  entering  the  labor  market  after  graduation  will  be  able  to 
receive  more  technological  and  practical  experience  related  to  their 
job  interest. 

2.  Students  planning  to  enter  a post-secondary  educational  institution 
will  be  able  to  supplement  his  agricultural  experience  with  a greater 
degree  of  scientific  and  economic  aspects  of  agriculture. 

3.  Disadvantaged  students  interested  in  a career  in  production  agri- 
culture will  receive  experiences  that  will  help  them  become  useful  and 
efficient  employees  for  local  farms.  Through  their  employment  and  by 
keeping  them  in  school  It  is  hoped  they  will  become  better  citizens. 

There  are  eighteen  farms  available  for  cooperative  programs  and 
there  should  be  others  available  as  they  are  needed.  The  students 
work  on  Saturdays  and  some  through  the  week  during  school  months 
and  full-time  in  the  summer. 
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OREGON  CONSOLIDATED  SCHOOL 

The  agriculture-related  program  for  the  disadvantaged  provided  by  the 
vocational  agriculture  department  has  for  its  main  purpose  "The  improve- 
ment of  the  students  self  image  by  learning  to  know  himself  better,  the 
improvement  in  the  students  skills  in  getting  along  with  others,  and 
becoming  aware  of  vocational  possibilities  and  requirements." 

The  program  is  aimed  at  providing  a different  kind  of  school  experience 
for  potential  dropouts,  persons  who  have  dropped  out  and  are  behind  in 
grade  placement,  and  the  disruptive  student.  The  intent  is  to  provide, 
through  the  team  effort  of  agriculture,  distributive  education,  english 
and  industrial  art  teachers,  and  high  school  counselors,  an  individual 
program  of  studies  for  each  student  in  the  program. 

Occupational  experience  will  be  provided  as  the  students  advance  in 
the  program.  Through  supervision  and  coordination  with  cooperating 
classrooms,  the  instructors  will  be  better  able  to  Identify  when  the 
student  is  ready  for  the  work  experience. 

it  Is  hoped  the  students  will  be  able  to  improve  their  self-image  and 
identify  vocational  opportunities  in  a rural-urban  community  such  as 
Oregon.  Another  way  the  program  plans  to  help  meet  this  goal  Is  through 
a resource  center  for  the  disadvantaged.  The  resource  center  is  space 
where  the  disadvantaged  individuals  can  better  identify  with  school  and 
its  relationship  to  their  productive  future. 


REEOSVILLE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

This  program  is  very  similar  to  the  Denmark  program. in  that  it  is  an 
agri-business  progra  for  the  disadvantaged,  (see  Denmark  Community  Schools 
Program) 


WABENO  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Vocational  courses  presently  offered  at  Wabeno  High  School,  other  than 
vocational  agriculture,  are  trades  and  Industry  and  business  education. 

The  basic  intent  is  to  prepare  students  for  entry  employment  after  high 
school  graduation  and  to  improve  the  community  status  for  these  students 
in  their  adult  life.  The  vocational  agriculture  department  proposes 
a program  in  Forestry  and  Conservation  since  the  area  is  fitted  to  this 
type  of  program,  and  the  community  needs  trained  personnel  in  the  area. 

Some  of  the  related  activities  used  by  the  program  will  be:  U.  S. 
Forest  Service— Department  of  Natural  Resources,  Fish  and  Game  Division, 
Job  Corp,  Resort  Management  and  Maintenance,  Winter  Sports,  and  Public 
Relations. 
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WAUPACA  UNIFIED  SCHOOLS 

Vocational  courses  presently  offered  (in  addition  to  vocational 
agriculture)  are:  home  economics,  industrial  arts,  business  education, 
and  trades  and  industry.  The  vocational  agriculture  department  feels  it 
is  not  meeting  the  needs  of  a certain  group  of  students— the  disadvanteged. 

As  there  are  opportunities  for  placement  In  the  community  in  the 
area  of  horticulture  ( example,  local  green  houses,  local  parks,  local 
school,  Grand  Army  Home)  the  department  plans  to  provide  an  opportunity 
for  the  disadvanteged  students  to  get  training  in  school  and  on  the  Job. 

The  program  will  be  open  to  individuals  (interested  in  the  area  of 
horticulture)  15"  16  years  old  who  have  an  IQ.  I n the  range  of  70-90. 

Through  this  program  the  staff  intends  to  help  the  educationally 
disadvanteged  gain  some  feelings  of  accomplishment  and  to  give  him  a 
chance  to  contribute  to  the  school  and  community. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  individual  needs  of  the  enrollees  will  be  more 
adequately  met  and  that  through  their  development  they  will  become  more 
Independent. 
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Introduction 


The  papers  in  this  volume  were  delivered  at  one  or  more  of  three 
conferences  on  occupational  education  sponsored  by  the  City  University 
of  New  York  under  a grant  from  the  New  York  State  Education  Department.  These 
conferences^  which  were  conducted  in  May  and  June,  1971, were  devoted  to  assessing 
needs  and  problems  in  occupational  education  in  the  1970's,  Conferees  included 
a wide  range  of  leaders  in  occupational  education  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
Conference  discussions  were  devoted,  in  large  part,  to  analysis  of  the  papers  in 
this  volume.  We  regret  that  we  were  unable  to  publish  all  the  papers  and  the 
discussions  which  contributed  a great  deal  to  clarification  of  the  problems 
facing  occupational  education  in  the  1970's. 

Much  credit  for  the  success  of  the  conferences  goes  to  Dr.  Donn  Billings, 
Office  of  Teacher  Education,  The  City  University  of  New  York.  Dr.  Billings  was 
ably  assisted  in  all  aspects  of  conference  operations  by  George  Johnson  and 
Ralph  Benson,  also  of  the  CUNY  staff.  The  initiative  for  the  conferences,  how- 
ever, must  be  credited  to  Dr.  Benjamin  Rosner,  University  Dean  of  Teacher  Education, 
CUNY.  The  support  and  assistance  of  the  State  Education  Department,  especially 
the  Bureau  of  Occupational  Education,  is  also  gratefully  acknowledged. 

As  will  be  evident  from  the  papers  themselves,  the  conferences  explored 
several  major  aspects  of  occupational  education  in  the  1970's.  Emphasis  was 
accorded  the  impact  cf  various  social  movements  on  occupational  education,  but 
attention  was  also  given  to  the  practical  problem  of  practitioners  as  well  as 
the  longer-range  issues.  The  pages  are  published  to  make  them  available  to  a 
wider  state  and  national  audience. 


Hyron  Lieberman 
Conference  Chairman 
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FORECASTING  MANPOWER  NEEDS  IN  THE  1970'S 
Kenneth  McLennan 

The  problem  of  forecasting  manpower  needs,  even  in  a very  short 
period  of  time, presents  a number  of  very  difficult  problems.  The  magni- 
tude of  error  in  predictions  about  the  labor  market  a decade  from  now  is 
likely  to  be  quite  substantial.  This  paper  discusses  briefly  some  of 
the  problems  and  techniques  used  in  forecasting,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
forces  shaping  labor  markets  in  the  seventies. 

Forecasting  Periods:  Short  Run  and  Long  Run  Differences 

During  the  short-run  period  (up  to  five  years),  the  major  influences 
which  affect  the  labor  requirements  are  the  demand  for  labor.  This  in- 
cludes the  level  and  composition  of  aggregate  demand  for  goods  and  ser- 
vices, and  it  is  fairly  safe  to  assume  that  the  production  techniques  and 
labor  force  requirements  for  these  techniques  will  remain  unchanged. 

If,  however,  we  wish  to  examine  a longer-run  forecast,  say  for  example, 
over  a five-year  period,  supply  considerations  become  much  more  crucial 
because,  in  the  long  run,  it  is  likely  that  there  will  be  changes  in 
production  techniques  and  wage  rates.  These  changes  are  likely  to  affect 
the  outcome  cf  any  forecast  of  manpower  requirements,  since  industry  may 
produce  the  product  or  service  by  more  capital  intensive  methods  and, 
consequently,  reduce  the  labor  requirements  per  unit  of  production.  These 
changes  in  production  techniques  are  difficult  to  predict. 
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Projection  procedure 

The  first  major  piece  of  information  required  in  developing  a fore- 
cast is  to  get  some  estimate  of  the  projected  level  of  output  in  the 
target  year  of  the  forecast.  Secondly,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the 
expected  level  of  output  per  work  hour.  By  dividing  the  level  of  output 
by  output  per  man  hour,  it  is  possible  to  estimate  the  number  of  workers 
required.  This  is  a simplified  version  of  the  basic  structure  of  a fore- 
cast. However,  if  a forecast  is  to  be  of  any  value,  npre  information 
than  the  number  of  workers  is  required.  The  labor  force  is  not  a homo- 
geneous group  of  individual  workers.  The  quality  of  the  labor  force 
varies  from  individual  to  individual  and  this  is  represented  in  a complex 
occupational  and  skill  hierarchy.  For  this  reason,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  some  idea  of  the  occupational  distribution  of  workers  in  the  labor 
force.  Another  important  type  of  information  needed  is  the  educational 
level  associated  with  each  occupational  group  in  the  projected  labor  force. 
It  is  important,  for  example,  to  know  whether  or  not  the  occupational 
requirements  of  industry  are  going  to  increasingly  demand  a higher  propor- 
tion of  managerial  and  professional  technical  workers  or  whether  or  not  we 
are  going  to  have  a greater  need  for  blue  collar  skilled  workers,  etc. 

In  the  long-run  forecast,  period  production  techniques  are  likely  to 
change  and,  as  a result  of  these  changes,  the  occupational  structure  of 
the  labor  force  is  likely  also  to  change  much  more  than  in  the  short-run. 
The  future  occupational  structure  is  likely  to  be  affected  by  a number  of 
other  factors.  If,  for  example,  the  social  policy  in  the  nation  emphasizes 
more  education, for  reasons  of  social  acceptability,  that  is,  if  it  becomes 
desirable  for  non-economic  reasons  to  have  a college  education,  then  the 
educational  requirements  associated  with  the  future  labor  requirements 
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will  be  reflected  by  an  extremely  well  trained  labor  force  at  most  occupa- 
tional levels,  even  though  these  requirements  may  not  be  necessary  to 
perform  the  job. 

Methods  of  Making  Projections 

There  are  several  approaches  to  the  producing  of  a set  of  projections 
of  the  labor  force  in  the  decade  ahead. 

A.  Survey  of  Employers 

It  is  possible  to  simply  ask  employers  what  their  needs  are  going 
to  be  in  the  years  ahead,  either  in  the  short  run  or  in  the  long  run.  The 
problem  with  this  approach  is  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  respondents 
to  overestimate  the  number  and  quality  of  the  future  labor  force  require- 
ments. 

B.  Structural  Changes  in  Technically  Advanced  Sectors  of  the  Economy 

A second  approach  to  estimating  the  future  manpower  needs  is  to 

study  the  structural  changes  which  are  occurring  in  each  industry.  In 
this  way , the  most  advanced  sectors  of  each  major  industry  can  be  studied 
on  the  assumption  that,  in  the  years  ahead,  most  other  firms  in  the 
industry  (the  less  advanced  sectors  of  that  industry)  will  develop  similar 
methods  of  production  and  have  similar  manpower  requirements  in  the 
future.  It  is  possible,  for  example,  to  select  the  "advancer1''  firms  in 
each  industry  according  to  proportions  of  their  income  spent  on  research 
and  development.  The  major  problem  with  this  approach  is  that  the  largest 
firms  and  most  well  known  firms  in  the  industry  are  not  necessarily  the 
most  progressive  in  terms  of  innovations.  Consequently,  the  method  of 
selecting  firms  becomes  crucial  to  the  reliability  of  the  forecast. 

C.  Analysis  of  Historical  Trend 

The  list  major  approach  to  making  the  projection  is  to  use  his- 
torical analysis  of  what  has  happened  in  the  previ  .us  decade  and  make 
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certain  adjustments  based  on  the  trends  which  appear  to  be  occurring. 

This  is  probably  the  most  frequently  used  method  for  making  projections. 
This  method  usually  utilizes  the  following  approach.  There  is  likely  to 
be  a relationship  between  output  and  the  capital  inputs  in  the  economic 
system.  For  example,  it  may  be  that  a one  per  cent  increase  in  output 
results  in  a one-half  per  cent  increase  in  employment.  If  this  has 
occurred  in  the  past,  it  may  be  assumed  that  this  relationship  will  hold 
in  the  future.  This  permits  the  output  and  employment  five  or  ten  years 
in  advance  to  be  predicted.  The  obvious  problem  with  this  approach  is 
that  the  relationship  between  output  and  the  employment  changes  associated 
with  an  increase  in  output  may  not  be  stable  over  time.  These,  then,  are 
some  of  the  approaches  to  projections  and  are  influential  in  determining 
what  may  occur  in  labor  markets  in  the  1970’s. 

Dimensions  of  Future  Manpower  Needs 

Manpower  needs  in  the  future  have  three  major  dimensions.  Manpower 
needs  have  geographical,  industrial  and  occupational  dimensions. 

A.  Geographic  Trends 

During  the  1960’ s,  the  geographical  characteristics  of  the  labor 
force  in  the  United  States  have  gene  through  some  major  changes.  One  of 
the  most  dramatic  geographic  changes  which  occurred  during  the  1960*3  was 
the  very  rapid  movement  of  families  from  the  farm  to  urban  areas.  This 
movement  from  the  farm  varied  by  racial  characteristics  of  the  migrants. 
Whites  have  tended  to  move  shorter  distances  than  non-whites  and  whites 
have  also  tended  to  move  to  smaller  urban  areas  than  non-whites.  Black 
migration  has  tended  to  follow  fairly  well  defined  geographic  routes  to 
the  major  urban  areas  in  the  United  States.  One  flow  of  black  migrants 
from  the  rural  south  has  been  along  the  eastern  seaboard  to  the  metro- 
politan areas  of  the  New  York  area  and,  to  a lesser  extent,  Washington 
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and  Philadelphia.  The  western  flow  of  southern  black  migrants  has  been 
along  the  west  coast  areas  into  major  metropolitan  areas  in  the  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Prancisco  areas.  A third  flow  has  been  up  through  the  midwest  to 
the  northern  states, in  areas  such  as  Detroit  and  Chicago. 

These  geographic  shifts  change  the  potential  supply  of  labor  and 
have  implications  for  the  nature  of  labor  markets  in  the  1970's,  There 
will  be  a large  supply  of  non-white  labor  available,  mostly  for  unskilled 
and  low-skilled  occupations.  They  will  usually  be  low-income  residents, 
so  that  their  mobility  within  an  urban  area  may  be  much  less  than  higher- 
income  groups  of  workers.  This  will  be  particularly  important  for  the 
location  of  firms  in  and  around  metropolitan  areas,  since  the  availability 
of  low-skilled  labor  will  be  greatest  in  the  inner  part  of  these  metro- 
politan areas. 

B.  Industrial  Employment  Trends 

The  manpower  requirements  of  the  1970's  also,  of  course,  have 
industrial  dimensions.  The  1960's  produced  very  rapid  changes  in  the 
industrial  distribution  of  the  labor  force  in  this  country.  Table  I 
indicates  the  change  which  has  taken  place  during  the  decade  of  the  1950's 
and  1960's.  An  examination  of  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
1960's  shows  significant  shifts  in  employment  among  industries.  During 
the  1960's,  the  non-agricultural  labor  force  of  this  country  increased 
by  about  29  per  cent.  The  employment  in  many  industries  did  not  expand 
as  rapidly  as  this  average  increase.  As  can  be  seen  in  Table  I,  some 
industries  have  not  grown  as  rapidly  as  others.  Some  have  even  had  an 
absolute  decline  in  employment;  this  occurrence  is  very  difficult  to 
achieve.  For  example,  the  mining  industry  has  had  almost  a 12  per  cent 
decline  in  enployment  during  the  1960's.  This,  of  course,  has  been  due 
to  conpetition  from  other  industries,  the  petroleum  industry  for  example, 
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and  also  from  changes  in  the  technology  used  in  mining  coal.  Other 
industries  which  have  grown  below  average  include  the  construction 
industry  and,  notably,  the  manufacturing  industry.  The  industries  which 
have  been  growing  around  the  average  rate  for  the  country  have  been  the 
wholesale  and  retail  trade,  finance,  insurance  and  real  estate.  The 
industries  of  services  and  the  government  sector  have  grown  much  faster 
than  most  industries.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that  the 
importance  in  terms  of  number  of  employees  of  the  federal  government  has 
not  increased  at  a rate  greater  than  the  average  increase  of  agricultural 
employment  in  the  country.  The  large  increase  in  government  employment 
has  been  primarily  at  the  state  and  local  level.  This  would  include  the 
occupations  of  firemen,  policemen,  and  teachers. 

C.  Occupational  Employment  Trends 

Table  II  shows  the  occupational  employment  distribution  for  the 
years,  jS)^0,  i960,  1965  and  1969.  The  shift  in  relative  importance  of 
occupations  in  the  labor  force  is  clearly  seen  in  this  table.  One  of  the 
dramatic  shifts,  of  course,  has  been  the  increasing  importance  of  white 
collar  occupations.  Among  these  white  collar  occupations,  the  most  rapid 
increase  has  occurred  among  clerical  workers,  in  1969,  over  17  per  cent 
of  employees  in  this  country  were  erployed  in  clerical  occupations.  This 
is  something  which  no  one  in  the  1950's  would  ever  have  predicted,  given 
the  tremendous  increase  in  automation  in  office  work  and  services. 

Another  very  rapid  change  in  occupations  in  the  1960's  was  the  growth  of 
professional  and  technical  managerial  types  of  occupations,  in  fact,  it 
is  interesting  tc  note  that  almost  lb  per  cent  of  the  labor  force  are  now 
in  professional  and  technical  occupations.  This  is,  in  fact,  a larger 
absolute  number  of  employees  than  the  number  of  craftsmen  and  foremen  in 
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the  blue  collar  segment  of  the  labor  force.  This  is  also  something  which 
would  not  likely  have  been  predicted  in  the  1950's.  There  has  not  been 
any  increase  in  the  importance  of  operators,  that  is,  those  employed  in 
the  mass  production-type  industries.  In  fact,  there  has  been  a slight 
decline  in  their  relative  importance.  The  slow  growth  in  the  blue  collar 
jobs  has  resulted  in  a white  collar  labor  force  which  has  meant  that  many 
of  the  new  jobs  emerging  over  the  last  decade  require  different  skills 
and  knowledge.  Such  changes  in  requirements  should  influence  programs  in 
vocational  and  technical  education. 

From  these  results,  it  is  possible  to  predict  some  of  the  training  in 
the  manpower  needs  in  the  1970's.  It  is  likely,  for  example,  that  there 
will  be  increasing  need  for  white  collar  workers,  especially  in  the 
professional  - technical  occupations.  It  is  also  expected  that  the  growth 
in  clerical  workers  may  not  rise  so  rapidly , but  the  demand  will  continue 
to  expand.  It  is  also  predicted  that  the  role  of  farm  occupations  will 
continue  to  decline  slowly  and  that  the  need  for  service  workers  is  likely 
to  expand  at  a gradual  rate  of  increase.  Other  socio-economic  changes  in 
society  may  modify  the  nature  of  labor  supply  and  demand  in  the  1970's. 
Changes  in  the  Labor  Force  Participation  Rates 

The  labor  force  participation  rate  is  the  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion actively  seeking  employment.  This  rate  varies  among  demographic 
groups  in  the  labor  force.  One  of  the  most  dramatic  changes  which  occurred 
in  the  past  decade  has  been  the  rapidly  increasing  partiripation  rate  of 
women  in  the  labor  force.  It  is  predicted  that,  in  the  1970's,  the 
increasing  rate  of  women  entering  the  labor  force  is  likely  to  continue  - 
and  may  even  accelerate.  This  increasing  rate  is  likely  to  be  partially 
attributable  to  the  social  importance  of  women's  liberation  and  other 
groups  actively  encouraging  women  to  enter  the  labor  market  and  to  receive 
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equal  treatment  with  male  participants  in  the  labor  force*  One  important 
result  of  this  trend  is  going  to  be  the  increasing  demand  by  women  for 
services  associated  with  their  new  employment  status*  The  most  obvious 
need  will  be  the  increasing  demand  for  day  care  services.  This  is  likely 
to  be  very  dramatic  in  the  1970!s  and,  in  fact,  government  policy  is 
already  moving  in  the  direction  of  providing  such  facilities  for  low-income 
families  and,  in  particular,  welfare  recipients.  This  development  will 
increase  the  number  of  job  opportunities  for  women  to  operate  and  provide 
the  ancillary  services  necessary  for  such  centers. 

Additional  job  opportunities  are  in  other  sectors  of  the  service 
industry.  The  delivery  of  health  services  is  an  example  of  an  expanding 
service  industry.  It  appears  as  part  of  our  national  policy  that  the 
benefits  of  medical  science  and  technology  are  likely  to  be  more 
widely  distributed  among  the  population  than  in  the  past.  There  is  an 
increasing  tendency  to  provide  medical  care  delivery  systems  to  low- 
income  groups  of  the  population  who,  up  until  now,  have  generally  not  been 
receiving  or  able  to  demand  adequate  health  care  facilities. 

There  are,  of  course,  likely  to  be  other  areas  of  increasing  occupa- 
tional opportunities  in  the  service  areas.  This  is  because  future 
technological  change  will  probably  continue  to  be  concentrated  in  those 
areas  cf  the  economy  in  which  it  is  most  easy  to  introduce  innovations. 

It  is  not  particularly  easy  to  introduce  technological  changes  in  indus- 
tries which  are  oriented  toward  services  where  the  presence  of  a face-to- 
face  relationship  with  people  is  required. 

Changes  in  Attitude  Toward  vlork 

There  is  some  social  pressure  to  reduce  the  work  week  and  change 
attitudes  toward  work.  The  more  radical  views  are  unlikely  to  prevail, 
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although  there  may  he  some  minor  changes  in  the  work  week.  Any  substantial 

reduction  in  the  work  week  (without  a similar  reduction  in  wages)  is  likely 
to  cause  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  producing  goods  and  services,  and 
this  would  he  reflected  in  a lower  real  wage  or  real  income  among  indi- 
vidual employees.  It  does  not  appear  that  employees  are  willing  to  trade 
off  more  leisure  for  less  real  income  and  that  any  of  the  charges  which 
occur  are  lively  to  be  marginal.  Nevertheless,  changes  such  as  going  to 
a four-day,  tO-hour  week  instead  of  a five-day,  40-hour  week  may  occur, 
and  this  will  cause  an  increasing  demand  for  leisure  sendees  which  :r  11 
increase  the  number  of  job  opportunities  in  this  sector  of  the  economy. 

In  'onclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  the  major  feature  of  the  demand 
for  labor  in  the  1970's  will  he  the  increasing  importance  of  the  service 
sector  of  the  economy.  Secondly,  the  importance  of  professional  and  tech- 
nical occupations  is  likely  to  increase.  Third,  the  importance  of  clerical 
occupations  will,  remain  high,  hut  will  he  at  a slower  growth  rate.  Fourth, 
the  changes  in  the  geographic  and  demographic  distribution  in  the  supply 
of  labor  will  cause  some  segmentation  of  labor  markets,  especially  urban 
labor  markets.  There  will  he  a concentration  of  unskilled  employees, 
mainly  black,  in  the  inner  core  of  the  metropolitan  area.  The  new  role  of 
women  in  the  labor  force  will  also  change  the  nature  of  labor  supply. 

These  changes  will,  undoubtedly,  create  difficulties  for  educators  as  well 
as  for  public  officials.  The  changes,  however,  are  not  likely  to  be  so 
dramatic  that  public  policy  cannot  find  solutions  to  these  problems. 
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EMPLOYMENT  ON  PAYROLLS  OF  NON  AGRICULTURAL  ESTABLISHMENTS,  BY  INDUSTRY  DIVISION  ANNUAL  AVERAGES 
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TABLE  II 


PERCENT  DISTRIBUTION  AMONG  OCCUPATION  GROUPS 
EMPLOYED  PERSONS  16  YEARS  AND  OVER 


' 

1950 

1960 

1965 

1969 

White  Collar  Workers 

36.6 

43.4 

44.8 

47.3 

Professional,  Technical 
Managers,  officials  & 

8.6 

11.4 

12.5 

13.8 

propr ietors 

8.6 

10.7 

10.3 

10.2 

Clerical  workers 

12.3 

14.8 

15.7 

17.2 

Sales  work  rs 

7.0 

6.4 

6.3 

6.0 

Blue  Collar  Workers 

41.1 

36.6 

36.9 

36.2 

Craftsmen,  foremen 

14.2 

13.0 

13.0 

13.1 

Operatives 

20.4 

18.2 

18.8 

18.4 

Non-farm  laborers 

6.5 

5.4 

5.2 

4.7 

Service  Workers 
Private  household 

10.5 

12.2 

12.6 

12.2 

workers 
Other  service 

2.6 

3.0 

2.8 

2.1 

workers 

7.9 

9.2 

9.8 

10.1 

Farm  Workers 

Farmers  and  farm 

11.8 

7.9 

5.7 

4,2 

managers 

Farm  laborers  and 

7.4 

4.2 

3.1 

2.4 

foremen 

4.4 

3.6 

2.6 

1.9 
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LABO?  MARKETS  IK  THE  SEVENTIES 


Percival  Punter 

^he  labor  markets  in  the  1970’ s are  subject  to  two  types  of  predictions. 
One  is  related  to  its  general  size  and  shape.  The  other  relates  to  the  internal 
mix  and  the  relationship  between  industries  and  occupations.  The  first  belongs 
to  the  class  of  forecasts  that  one  can  make  in  relatj  e safety*  Government 
statisticians,  economists  and  others  tell  us  that  by  1980  our  labor  force  will 
reach  100  million  or  more.  By  1985  it  will  reach  107  million  or  more.  The 
number  of  teen-agers  looking  for  work  each  year  will  decline  sharply.  Who  will 
be  working  or  looking  for  work  is  related  to  population  patterns  and  the  pattern 
changes.  The  number,  age  and  sex  of  those  looking  for  work  are  readily  predict- 
able 5>  10,  15  or  20  years  ahead. 

What  the  labor  force  will  be  doing  is  not  easy  to  predict.  The  work 
future  can  only  be  described  in  broad  terms. 

It  appears  that  employment  in  state  and  local  government  will  increase 
by  more  than  50  per  cent  in  the  1970’ s.  As  the  urbanization  and  suburbaniza- 
tion che/evieristic  of  our  po^  ^bion  increases,  redeployment  of  individuals 
has  one  common  element  — inc. eased  population  density.  Density,  in  turn, 
increases  the  need  and  cost  for  local  government  services.  These  services 
b^ome  mere  complex  in  a high  land  use  setting.  The  employees,  consequently, 
need  more  and  better  braining.  To  whom  are  they  turning?  More  and  more,  govern- 
nent  is  seeking  the  assistance  of  the  professional  educator. 

lx  appears,  also,  that  white  collar  workers  will  outnumber  blue  collar 
workers  by  more  than  50  per  aunt  before  the  next  ten  years  are  up.  The  number 
of  wnite  collar  workers  exceeded  the  blue  collar  workers  some  years  back.  Just 
cj  signtlxCcuii  the  changing  ratio  of  white  to  blue  collar  is  the  prediction 
„nat  u clove  ine  end  01  ohe  de  : , the  professional  and  technical  workers  alone 
..  ‘11  be  as  numerous  as  the  blue  collar  workers. 
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Student  potential  will  not  be  determined  objectively  by  educators. 

Rather,  student  potential  will  be  assumed  to  be  present  by  aspirants  and  their 
parents  from  every  income  and  educational  level  in  our  society.  As  a result, 
educators  will  be  expected  to  teach  them  in  order  for  them  to  get  various  licences.  i 
That  it  can  be  done  is  not  the  question.  The  question  is  will  they?  And  will 
they  be  able  to  obtain  the  public  support  that  they  will  need  to  meet  this  demand 
of  the  labor  market? 

The  farm  and  industrial  laborer  are  disappearing.  They  will  continue 
to  decline  in  absolute  numbers.  It  takes  a tiny  fraction  of  the  work  force  to 
produce  all  the  food  we  need.  Brawn  is  rapidly  become  obsolete  in  the  production 
of  consumer  goods. 

Labor  markets  can  be  viewed  in  terms  of  the  adversary  relationships 
between  workers  and  employers.  The  drive  for  improved  pension  benefits,  some 
coupled  with  social  security  benefits,  fail  to  upset  any  predictions  about  the 
incidence  of  part-time  workers  in  the  work  force.  It  is  also  bringing  about  the 
institutionalization  of  the  second  career.  Some  observers  of  the  labor  scene 
see  the  pension  drive  as  potentially  disruptive.  As  collective  bargaining  and 
other  pressures  push  the  time  to  be  served  downward,  workers  will  be  leaving  jobs 
at  the  peak  of  their  efficiency  and  usefulness.  One  horrible  example  frequently 
cited  is  the  plight  of  the  New  York  City  subways.  The  twenty  years  half  pay  and 
out  at,  I believe,  age  50  has  left  the  system  chronically  short  of  experienced 
men.  Chronically  short.  What  is  certain  about  the  effect  of  pensions  relates 
to  the  rate  of  labor  turnover.  Non-economic  terminations  and  accessions  will  be 
more  readily  predictable  - and  educators  can  then  plan  more  accurately  for  the 
phenomenon  of  retraining  many  workers  who  won't  need  jobs  for  subsistence  but  who 
will  want  them  for  personal  satisfaction.  A second  example  of  the  result  of  the  { 
adversary  nature  of  the  labor  market  is  the  drive  to  improve  income  maintenance. 
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The  principal  base  for  income  maintenance  is  unemployment  insurance.  When  an 
aato  or  steel  worker  is  laid  off  - between  his  state  unemployment  insurance  and 
nis  union  contract  benefits,  he  loses  practically  no  income  for  6 to  9 months. 

The  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  provides  unemployed  workers 
with  a weekly  benefit  equal  oO  the  average  unemployment  payment  in  their  state. 
What  is  particularly  significant  is  that  workers  who  have  been  laid  off  and  who 
are  drawing  full  benefits  may  also  take  training  on  their  own  and  not  lose  bene- 
fits because  they  are  not  in  the  labor  market.  The  worker  has  obtained  a right 
to  schooling  which  he  may  exercise  in  ways  which  we  cannot  now  foresee. 

What  we  can  foresee  as  a result,  however,  is  the  need  for  a different 
kind  of  manpower  training  skill  center. 

1.  It  must  be  completely  open-ended  - taking  in  workers  for  training 
at  the  time  each  one  becomes  unemployed  - and  keeping  him  until 
the  individual  acquires  the  particular  skill. 

2.  It  must  be  capable  of  organizing  a course  quickly. 

3.  It  must  have  the  capacity  to  move  from  its  own  center  to  an  industrial 
setting  for  upgrading. 

4.  it  must  do  all  this  without  regard  to  normal  hours  and  show  great 
ingenuity  in  the  development  and  use  of  training  equipment. 

5.  It  must  be  willing  to  train  anybody  at  any  age  and  at  any  skill 
level. 

In  short,  the  trends  will  depend  more  upon  political  factors  and  poli- 
tical accident  than  any  purposeful  effort  of  ourselves.  Employing  practices 
will  evolve  from  technological  advances  such  as  television  or  nuclear  energy; 
social  forces  as  the  militant  civil  rights  movement;  war  or  the  preparation  for 
war;  employer  ingenuity;  and  dissemination  of  labor  market  information. 
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Future  trends  include: 

1.  Income  for  all  members  of  a family  for  the  lifetime  of  each. 

2.  Child  allowances. 

5.  Women  will  work  as  a matter  of  course. 

4.  Complete  disappearance  of  the  welfare  system. 

5.  Emergence  of  business  and  industry  as  quasi- public  instruments  for 
non-profit  as  well  as  profit-oriented  activities. 

6#  Disappearance  of  sex  differences  in  career  choices  and  placement. 

7.  unfettered  mobility  of  the  work  force. 

8.  Complete  disappearance  of  race,  religion  and  other  irrelevar"  factors 
as  significant  deterrents  to  career  development. 
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ISSUES  IN  OCCUPATIOIAL  EDUCATION 
Jacob  J.  Kaufman 

Why  is  there  such  an  increasing  interest  in  the  results  of  education, 
in  general,  and  in  occupational  education,  in  particular?  Why  are  people 
asking  questions  of  this  type?  One  reason,  perhaps,  is  that  the  general  public 
is  increasingly  dissatisfied  with  education.  I'm  not  saying  that  the  public  is 
right  or  wrong  about  that.  I'm  sinply  saying  that  the  public  is  increasingly 
dissatisfied  with  education,  in  general,  including  elementary,  secondary  and 
higher  education.  I think  the  reasons  are  very  clear. 

First  of  all,  we  find  that  expenditures  are  rising  constantly  without 
any  increase  in  productivity.  This  raises  some  very  serious  problems.  Also, 
we  notice  that,  at  the  state  level,  education  takes  approximately  55$  of  the 
state  budget.  New  revenues  are  very  quickly  sopped  up  by  education,  so  that 
alternative  programs  in  the  field  of  education  just  don't  get  a chance  to  grow. 
If  we  look  at  this  problem,  going  back  many  years,  we  find  that  there  weren't 
many  claims  on  state  budgets  in  the  past,  e.g.,  health,  welfare  and  pollution 
control.  Today,  we  find  thes^  programs  are  making  increasing  demands  on  state 
budgets.  The  general  public  is  looking  for  quality  education  for  even  less 
money,  if  possible,  so  that  we  will  have  more  money  for  other  things. 

Over  the  years,  people  - particularly  in  education  - have  responded  to 
the  question  of  what  we  are  investing  in  education,  in  terms  of  inputs.  A lot 
of  people  are  asking  what  we  are  getting  from  it.  What  is  this  youngster  like 
’■-hen  he  graduates  from  school,  whether  it's  elementary,  secondary,  or  even 
college  or  university?  More  and  more  people  are  raising  the  question  of  outputs, 
r.uw,  we  not  only  have  a problem  of  what  goes  into  education  but  what  comes  out 
of  it.  T.1iy  is  it  that  education  has  never  been  forced  to  produce  information 
on  the  results?  I might  ask  why  virtually  no  other  public  activity  has  been 
°r>ked.  The  reason  for  it  has  been  that  it  operates  in  what  we  call  the  public 
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sector.  It  really  does  not  operate  in  a competitive  economy  that  forces  these 
in  charge  to  analyze  what  they* re  doing. 

Let  me  use  a very  trite  illustration  of  this  situation.  We  have  in  our 
town  a so-called  beauty  academy.  A lot  of  young  girls  pay  tuition,  graduate 
and,  presumably,  get  jobs.  Now,  the  Pen n State  Beauty  Academy  has  done  so  veil 
that  another  so-called  beauty  academy  came  into  being.  Wow,  the  first  private 
beauty  academy  would  have  to  gc  out  of  business  if  its  tuition  were  too  high, 
if  its  costs  were  too  high,  or  if  it  produced  a poor  product,  e.g.,  graduates 
who  could  not  get  a job  or  who  would  last  only  one  week  because  they  were  in- 
competent. In  this  situation,  we  have  the  pressures  to  provide  education  at  a 
low  cost  - education  that  will  turn  out  a product  that  will  compete  in  the  market 
and  be  successful.  If  the  costs  were  higher  and  the  graduates  were  not  successful, 
the  academy  could  not  survive. 

Now,  ten  miles  away  there  is  a vocational  education  school  that  might 
offer  a course  called,  "Cosmetology,"  and  I would  ask  the  question,  "What 
pressures  really  exist  on  that  Director  of  Vocational  Education  or  the  persons 
in  charge  of  the  Cosmetology  program  to  see  to  it  that  the  costs  of  running  that 
operation  are  as  low  as  possible  and  the  results  are  as  effective  as  they  could 
possibly  be?"  I would  argue  that,  for  many  years,  there  were  no  pressures  of 
any  sort  of  the  type  that  we  find  in  the  private  sector.  Therefore,  in  the 
field  of  vocational  education,  I would  assert  that  it  is  essential  to  re-examine 
the  whole  process  of  vocational  education  so  that  we  could  turn  out  better 
students  for  less  money. 

In  my  opinion,  there  are  two  types  of  outputs  that  ought  to  be  measured. 

One  is  the  end  result  of  the  educational  process.  I like  to  put  it  in  terms  of 
the  day  the  student  graduates.  Then,  there  is  the  output  of  what  happens  to 
him  after  he  leaves  school.  Of  course,  the  more  time  he  spends  out  in  the  labor 
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market,  the  less  we  know  whether  or  not  what  happens  to  him  is  a function  of 
what  took  place  in  school  or  of  something  else  that  took  place  on  the  outside. 

In  a study  that  we  did  on  cost  effectiveness,  we  didn't  look  at  what 
most  people  do.  We  were  interested  in  what  we  call  the  extra  costs.  What  did 
vocational  education  cost  over  and  above  the  non-vocational  education?  The 
student  would  have  had  to  go  through  some  education  program,  so  we  looked  at 
the  extra  costs.  From  the  point  of  view  of  earnings  and  the  point  of  view  of 
employment,  measured  over  a six-year  period  as  the  proportion  of  time  on  the  job 
as  against  being  unemployed,  the  extra  gains  of  students  from  vocational  educa- 
tion were  greater  than  the  extra  costs. 

We  also  tried  to  measure  something  called,  "citizenship"  and  "community 
participation."  We  went  to  a very  competent  psychologist  and  said,  "Look,  we 
are  economists  - we  don't  know  anything  about  the  question  called,  "citizenship"  - 
but,  as  a result  of  your  studies,  what  are  the  best  measures  of  citizenship"? 

And  he  told  us  we  should  ask  three  questions:  "Are  you  a registered  voter?" 

"Did  you  vote  in  the  presidential  election?"  "Did  you  vote  in  the  primaries?" 

We  found  no  difference  between  vocational  graduates  and  non-vocational  graduates. 
We  tried  to  measure  something  called,  "community  participation,"  and  we  found 
little  difference. 

Other  research  in  the  field  of  vocational  education  calls  into  question 
many  things  that  most  of  us  formerly  thought  were  important  in  terms  of  success 
in  the  labor  market.  Some  of  the  things  that  were  of  virtually  no  significance 
were  as  follows:  The  up-to-dateness  of  the  equipment;  the  number  of  years  of 

training  of  the  teacher;  the  size  of  their  classes;  the  salary  o*  the  teacher; 
the  number  of  years  the  teacher  had  been  in  his  job;  the  size  of  the  city;  and 
whether  or  not  the  teacher  was  affiliated  with  an  organization.  All  of  the 
things  that  so  many  of  us  would  say  make  a difference  and  cost  money  really 
made  no  difference.  What  does  make  a difference  is  basically  the  characteristics 
of  the  youngsters  themselves. 
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I also  want  to  refer  to  a study  done  in  higher  education,  written  by  an 
affiliate  of  the  American  Council  of  Education.  The  researcher  trier]  to  find 
out  whether  or  not  the  traditional  criteria  of  a good  university  made  any 
difference  upon  the  scholastic  or  intellectual  achievement  of  a college  student. 
Some  of  these  traditional  criteria  are:  salaries  of  the  professors  (as  anyone 

knows,  if  you  pay  higher  salaries,  it  must  be  a better  university),  class  size, 
the  expenditures  per  student,  the  size  of  the  library,  and  the  number  of  PhD's. 

The  study  showed  that  intellectual  achievement  in  the  four  years  of  college  was 
largely  a function  of  the  characteristics  that  the  youngster  had  the  day  he 
entered  college. 

What  one  can  assert,  and  I'm  perfectly  willing  to  do  so,  is  that  there 
is  a certain  quality  of  a teacher  that  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world. 

I think  that  what  does  made  a difference  is  the  extent  to  which  a teacher  can 
relate  to  his  student,  and  can  develop  a program  within  the  classroom  which  the 
student  relates,  somehow,  to  his  experiences.  The  teacher's  understanding  of 
individual  differences  and  of  the  process  of  learning  are  also  important.  If 
you  picked  100  teachers  at  random  and  asked  them  to  explain  the  theory  of 
learning,  the  theory  of  child  development  under  which  they  function,  I would  bet 
that  98  out  of  100  would  leave  blank  books. 

Let  me  cite  one  other  study  which  questions  the  conventional  wisdom  in 
vocational  education.  We  ran  an  experimental  program  for  school  dropouts.  Our 
hypothesis  was  that,  if  we  could  give  the  youngsters  a high  school  diploma, 
they  would  have  the  credential  to  get  a job.  We've  all  heard  how  the  lack  of 
a high  school  diploma  is  the  greatest  deterrent  to  getting  .a  job.  In  our  study, 
we  had  a small  sample.  We  compared  those  who  went  through  our  program  and  got 
their  diploma  against  those  who  did  not  have  a diploma,  and  followed  up  the  two 
groups  over  several  years.  Our  study  indicated  that  the  diploma  made  no  differ- 
ence  in  a tight  labor  market.  klrt  made  the  difference  were  the  characteristics 
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of  the  youngster,  his  attitudes  toward  e job,  and  so  on.  These  were  the  crucial 
things . 

All  of  these  studies  point  in  a certain  direction.  Vocational  educators 
stop  looking  at  vocational  education  js  an  end  product  but  start  looking  at  it 
•js  a means  by  which  youngsters  are  educated,  in  general.  This  is  why  I have 
o^ten  thrown  out  the  challenge  to  vocational  educators:  they  have  the  greatest 
potential  for  making  the  greatest  inroads  into  the  total  educational  system,  if 
they  could  only  devise  a curriculum  by  which  to  educate  youngsters  toward  certain 
goals.  Vie  should  use  vocational  education  or  skill  training,  cr  whatever  you 
want  to  call  it,  as  a vehicle  through  which  we  educate  youngsters.  And  that  is 
why  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education  several  years  ago 
suggested  that  we  ought  to  get  rid  of  general  curriculum,  the  academic  curriculum, 
the  vocational  curriculum,  and  talk  about  one  curriculum  in  which  occupational 
education  is  the  vehicle  for  all  other  education. 

It  is  not  enough  to  develop  simply  a new  curriculum.  I have  recently 
been  arguing  that  we  must  look  at  the  school  as  a total  social  system.  It  can  no 
longer  be  regarded  as  a collection  of  individual  constituencies,  each  of  which 
goes  its  own  way.  The  parents  go  one  way,  the  administrators  go  another,  the 
teachers  go  still  another,  and  the  students  another,  again.  We  should  work 
toward  a social  system  in  which  teachers  work  with  other  groups  in  planning, 
in  which  teachers  understand  that  youngsters  are  different  and  have  different 
experiences  and  different  interests.  We  must  develop  a system  in  which  youngsters 
have  an  opportunity  to  pick  and  choose,  recognizing  that  they  have  strengths  in 
some  areas  and  weaknesses  in  others.  Career  development  should  be  one  important 
element  in  such  a system. 
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OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION 
THE  IMPACT  OF  ME  CIVIL  RIGHTS  MOVEMENT 

William  Robinson 

Since  the  beginning  of  our  country  we  have  had  the  following  two  values 
deeply  incorporated  into  our  social  structure.  One  is  the  unfettered  right  of 
a property  owner  to  do  with  his  property  as  he  sees  fit,  or  alternatively 
stated,  the  unfettered  right  of  a businessman  to  conduct  his  business  any  way 
he  pleases.  Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  stated  this  value  in  1911  just  as 
bluntly:  the  most  enlightened  judicial  policy  is  to  let  people  manage  their 

own  business  in  their  way.  Of  course,  we  all  know  that  this  unfettered  right 
of  businessmen  to  conduct  their  business  in  any  way  they  want  to  has  led  to  a 
number  of  abuses  throughout  the  history  of  business  in  America.  For  many  years 
we  saw  horrible  sweat-shops  where  owners  of  property  exploited  male  labor, 
female  labor  and  child  labor.  Gradually  our  government  began  to  put  certain 
fetters  on  how  a man  runs  his  business.  We  can  add  the  trade  union  movement 
and  the  laws  that  protected  the  trade  union  movement  into  that  whole  process 
of  limiting  the  right  to  do  business  as  one  sees  fit. 

Shortly  after  1935  and  the  New  Deal,  we  could  say  that  business  and 
management  together  had  a largely  unfettered  right  to  conduct  their  business 
in  any  way  that  they  pleased.  And,  of  course,  one  of  the  ways  in  which  they 
conducted  business  as  they  saw  fit  was  to  incorporate  into  it  a pervasive 
degree  of  racial  discrimination  in  employment. 

The  second  historic  value  that  is  relevant  to  our  topic  today  is  the 
moral  right  of  an  individual  to  work  in  any  field  that  he  chooses  with  the 
right  of  advancement  subject  only  to  the  limits  of  his  individual  talents. 

Of  course,  for  the  most  part,  this  second  basic  value  has  been  given  little 
attention.  One  period  in  which  it  did  receive  attention  was  around  the  late 
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l860’s,  when  Congress  passed  civil  rights  acts  which  might  have  had  some  impact 
on  racial  discrimination  in  employment.  Unfortunately,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  quickly  struck  down  the  chief  provisions  in  those  civil  rights 
acts  as  being  unconstitutional  and  nothing  happened,  Bien  in  1964,  Congress 
passed  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act.  In  doing  so,  I think  we  can  say  that  it 
wrote  into  law  that  second  basic  value,  the  right  of  an  individual  to  work  in 
any  field  he  wants  to  with  the  right  of  advancement  subject  only  to  the  limits 
of  his  individual  talents. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  three  cases  relating  to  what  constitutes  racial 
discrimination.  The  first  case  concerned  seniority  in  employment.  I think 
it  is  fair  to  say  that  most  of  industry  utilizes  the  seniority  system. 

Until  very  recently  the  plant  manager  could  walk  into  the  plant,  look 
at  the  assembly  line  smoothly  functioning,  look  to  his  left  and  see  his  black 
workers  with  their  brooms  in  hand,  look  to  his  right  and  see  his  white  workers 
working  on  his  assembly  line  and  murmur  to  himself  — Ford  is  in  his  flivver 
and  all  is  well  with  the  world.  Basically,  what  plant  managers  did,  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  unions,  was  to  organize  their  plants  into  black  departments 
and  white  departments  with  lines  of  progression.  Black  lines  of  progression 
would  essentially  be  labor  and  maintenance  while  white  departments  would  essen- 
tially be  operations.  And  then  superimposed  on  that,  they  would  erect  a depart- 
mental system  of  seniorities.  Since  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  however,  an 
employer  may  no  longer  discriminate  on  the  grounds  of  race;  ergo,  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  plant  into  black  departments  and  white  departments  is  now  unlawful 
and  the  black  employee  may  now  compete  with  whites  for  jobs  in  the  normally 
all-white  line  of  progression  (which  was,  of  course,  the  higher  paying  line  of 
progression). 

The  difficulty  was  that  the  departmental  system  of  seniority  inhibited 
an  employee  from  transferring  into  another  line  of  progression.  If  he  trans- 
ferred, he  lost  all  his  seniority.  As  a result,  whenever  there  was  the 
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smallest  bump,  then  the  employee  who  transferred,  with  perhaps  fifteen  years 
of  seniority  went  out  the  gate.  On  the  other  hand,  the  person  with  two  years 
of  seniority  in  that  department  stayed.  Also,  the  top  job  in  the  black  line 
of  progression  was  a low  paying  job.  The  worker  frequently  found  that  it  paid 
more  than  a job  at  a lower  level  in  the  white  line.  Additionally,  I have  been 
assuming  that  this  line  of  progression  was  indeed  a series  of  functionally 
related  jobs , each  of  which  provided  training  for  the  next  job. 

We  followed  this  situation  in  several  cases  and  persuaded  courts  that 
Title  Seven  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  not  only  prohibited  further  dis- 
crimination but  also  prevented  the  present  effects  of  past  discrimination. 

When  Congress  passed  the  act,  it  did  not  intend  that  a whole  generation  of 
blacks  would  fail  to  reveive  the  benefits  of  it. 

So  the  courts  were  confronted  with  the  question  not  of  whether  or  not 
there  was  discrimination  in  this  situation.  We  persuaded  the  courts  to  adopt 
a system  of  plant-wide  as  opposed  to  departmental  seniority,  so  that  any  one 
of  these  black  workers  could  transfer  into  the  white  line  of  progression,  pro- 
tected by  their  plant-wide  seniority.  In  the  event  of  a bump-back,  black  workers 
with  greater  plant-wide  seniority  were  not  the  ones  to  lose  their  jobs.  And 
next  we  persuaded  the  courts  to  order  red  circling  of  wages,  i.e.  a man  could 
transfer  and  not  take  a cut  in  pay  until  such  time  as  he  reached  a position  in 
his  new  line  of  progression  which  was  equal  to  the  wage  he  earned  in  his  old 
line  of  progression.  Then  he  was  on  his  own. 

We  also  attacked,  with  fair  success  in  some  of  these  cases,  the  line  of 
progression  itself.  We  argued  that  some  of  these  jobs  were  not  functionally 
related  to  the  job  above  it.  Rather,  the  line  of  progression  was  simply  an 
agreement  between  management  and  union  on  how  they  would  structure  the  rilant. 

The  promotional  opportunities  had  nothing  to  do  with  what  a man  was  required  to 
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know  or  be  able  to  do  before  he  had  an  opportunity  to  transfer  into  the  next 
job.  Indeed,  in  some  instances,  the  black  employee  was  enabled  to  transfer  to 
a new  position  immediately,  because  the  content  of  the  job  was  such  that  he 
could  do  it. 

One  problem  is  that  lawyers  and  judges  are  trying  to  define  the  legiti- 
mate job  content  and  what  skills  are  really  necessary.  Obviously,  we  tend  to 
make  mistakes  when  we  start  making  that  kind  of  an  analysis.  That  is  certain- 
ly not  what  we  want  to  do,  and  yet  we  are  the  people  who  have  had  to  try  to  do 
it.  Management  perhaps  is  the  best  able  to  do  this  kind  of  an  analysis,  and 
unions  are  perhaps  the  second  best  group  to  do  it.  Sometimes  we  find  that 
we’ve  overlooked  some  things,  which  means  that  an  employee  can’t  get  really 
from  here  to  here  even  though  we  have  put  him  on  a new  job.  We  try  to  keep 
in  mind  legitimate  business  needs,  such  as  safety  and  efficiency,  in  effect- 
ing these  transfers.  Then  again  we  frequently  try  to  restructure  lines  of 
progression.  We  need  training  programs.  We  have  a whole  generation  with  the 
legal  right  to  advance  as  fast  as  their  talents  will  carry  them,  and  we  do 
not  have  any  training  program.  Nobody  has  taken  a look  at  how  we  can  provide 
employees  the  skills  that  they  need  so  that  they  can  use  the  legal  leverage 
they  have.  And  if  you  can  help  us  in  defining  how  we  train  disadvantaged 
employees  and  what  is  the  minimum  time  needed  for  training,  then  we  would 
seek  to  incorporate  your  training  programs  and  your  minimum  residence  periods 
in  our  legal  efforts. 

JVen  without  the  assistance  of  management,  the  unions  have  instituted 
a number  of  practices  which  have  the  effect  of  discriminating  on  the  basis  of 
race.  For  example,  Local  53  of  the  Heat,  Frost  and  Asbestos  Workers,  an  all- 
white  union,  maintained  the  rule  of  sons  and  close  relatives  who  live  with  the 
member  as  a membership  or  admission  policy.  Their  apprenticeship  rules  required 
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four  years  experience  before  an  employee  in  the  industry  reached  the  journey- 
man level.  That  led  us  to  take  a close  look  at  the  qualifications  that  are 
necessary  according  to  legitimate  business  needs  i.e.  safety  and  efficiency. 
Immediately,  we  found  that  if  you  have  worked  in  a related  trade,  such  as 
plasterers  or  bricklayers , it  required  virtually  no  training  at  all  for  a 
journeyman  to  get  a referral  out  and  do  the  work  very  efficiently  in  the 
asbestos  trade.  So  our  first  criteria  was  that  if  you  are  a journeyman  in  a 
related  trade,  you  shall  be  referred  out  as  a journeyman  in  the  asbestor  trade. 
That  didn't  help  us  a lot. 

We  set  up  a little  training  program.  Paul  Vogler,  who  happens  to  be 
a white  man  and  who  assisted  in  bringing  the  lawsuit,  claimed  that  he  could 
train  anybody  but  an  imbecile  to  function  at  a third  year  apprenticeship  level 
in  six  weeks.  Vogler  did  train  a lot  of  people  and  he  trained  them  in  appro- 
ximately six  weeks.  Some  took  a little  longer.  These  men  could  go  out  into 
the  trade  safely  and  efficiently.  As  soon  as  we  demonstrated  that,  we  asked 
the  court  to  order  Local  53  to  admit  them  as  journeymen,  which  the  court  did. 
The  problem,  of  course,  is  that  this  is  not  a very  good  way.  We  do  not  want 
to  have  to  create  our  own  training  programs,  and  to  have  a journeyman  teach 
potential  employees  identified  by  the  Legal  Defense  Fund  and  the  Equal  Oppor- 
tunities Commission.  Rather,  we  should  take  a close  look  at  union  membership 
requirements  throughout  the  construction  industry  and  find  out  what  training 
is  really  necessary  for  a man  to  perform  safely  and  efficiently.  Clearly,  it 
does  not  take  a four  year  apprenticeship  program  in  the  asbestos  workers'  union, 
in  the  carpenters'  union,  plumbers’  union,  sheetmetal  workers'  union  or  any 
other.  The  air  force  trains  jet  pilots  in  twelve  months,  and  I don't  see  why 
it  should  take  any  longer  to  train  a journeyman  in  any  trade. 
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The  next  case  that  I want  to  discuss  is  Griggs  vs  Duke  Power.  This  is 
the  testing  case  that  many  of  you  might  have  read  about  in  the  newspapers  a 
few  months  ago.  Griggs  vs  Mte  Power  involved  the  question  whether  or  not  an 
employer  could  give  phychological  or  aptitude  tests  for  promotion  or  as  an 
employment  screening  device.  The  tests  excluded  a disproportionate  number  of 
blacks,  and  there  had  been  no  evidence  that  the  tests  were  job  related  or  pre- 
dicted whether  or  not  an  employee  could  or  could  not  do  the  job  in  question. 

The  court  held  that  where  a test  excluded  a disproportionate  number  of  blacks 
and  is  not  shown  to  be  job  related,  then  it  constitutes  virtual  discrimination 
and  cannot  be  used  as  a potential  screening  device  for  employment  of  for  pro- 
motions. 

The  testing  implications  are  rather  obvious.  The  decision  calls  into 
question  the  use  of  every  test  which  excludes  a disproportionate  number  of 
blacks.  It  also  goes  furtner  and  calls  into  question  any  exclusionary  device, 
whether  it  be  an  employment  test  or  an  age  requirement,  in  a union.  The 
Supreme  Court,  in  grappling  with  this  problem,  simply  endorsed  the  guidelines 
on  selection  and  testing  procedures  promulgated  by  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunities Commission.  Essentially  those  guidelines  define  what  validation  of 
a test  means,  and  I'm  sure  educators  know  the  difficulties  that  are  inherent 
in  any  validation  process.  The  guidelines,  however,  do  something  else.  They 
erect  a standard  of  validation  which  is  so  tough  that  frequently  unions  and 
employers  are  not  going  to  meet  it.  Parenthetically,  one  might  ask  whether  it 
is  fair  to  impose  a test  or  standard  that  the  employer  or  its  union  cannot  meet. 
In  answering  the  question,  I would  say  that  it  is  fair,  given  a history  of  dis- 
crimination and  the  employers  complete  inability  to  indicate  that  their  tests 
actually  do  what  they  claim  to  do.  Tests  just  aren't  now  and  never  were  a 
feasible  means  of  assessing  competence  on  the  job.  When  industrial  psycholo- 
gists started  using  tests  to  choose  the  best  man,  I think  they  went  off  on  the 
q wrong  track.  They  can't  demonstrate  that  any  test  does  that. 
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Taking  the  three  cases  and  putting  them  together,  let  me  conclude  by 
suggesting  a need  for  several  things.  First,  there  is  need  for  the  creative 
design  of  vocational  educational  programs  to  follow  up  on  the  work  of  the 
courts  and  the  legislatures.  This  includes  retraining  a substantial  segment 
of  American  labor,  so  that  men  who  have  previously  been  excluded  from  a number 
of  jobs  can  now  move  into  those  jobs  as  quickly  and  efficiently  as  possible. 

Secondly,  I see  a need  to  define  training  in  such  a way  that  we  get 
rid  of  *n  the  unnecessary  criteria  for  employment  or  promotion.  We  must 
know  when  a man  can'  do  a job  and  when  he  can't,  and  give  him  the  opportunity 
to  work  as  soon  as  he  is  able  to  do  so.  Thirdly,  occupational  educators  need 
to  take  a look  at  the  standards  of  admission  to  various  programs  of  occupation- 
al  education. 
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WOMEN'S  LIBERATION  AND  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION 
Guin  Hall 

Introduction 

No  subject  has  been  more  frought  with  misunderstandings,  myths,  fears 
and  unconscious  biases  than  that  of  the  so-called  "Women's  Liberation"  movement. 
But  whatever  its  drawbacks,  it  has  created  new  awareness  among  many  of  the 
unequal  opportunities  available  to  both  women  and  girls.  Teachers'  attitudes 
and  opinions  about  what  girls  need  ha\ea  strong  impact  on  the  entire  careers 

of  women.  Equal  pay  for  equal  work  is  now  law.  But  women  and  girls  need  to  be 

* 

prepared  to  compete. 

I.  Check  Your  Own  Attitudes  About  Women 

1.  Do  you  believe  men  and  women  should  receive  equal  pay  for  equal  work? 

2.  Do  you  feel  vocational  education  for  girls  should  be  different  than 
that  for  boys? 

3.  Do  you  believe  women  have  unfair  treatment? 

4.  Do  you  feel  preparation  for  holding  a job  should  be  part  of  every 
girl's  education? 

5.  Do  you  feel  boys  as  well  as  girls  should  be  trained  to  manage  a 
home  and  raise  children? 

II.  Women's  Liberation 

There's  more  to  women's  liberation  than  a small  group  of  bra  burning, 
emasculating,  radical  young  women.  That  is  the  side  the  press  likes 
to  show.  It  is  actually  a growing  movement  with  many  parts  and  many 
ages  and  degrees  of  conservative-to-liberal  viewpoints.  Many  average 
wom_n  were  in  the  August  26th  march  down  Fifth  Avenue.  All  have  as  the 
basic  tenet,  however,  the  recognition  that  women  do  not  have  the  options 
for  living  that  men  do  and  that  the  reasons  used  are  assumptions,  not 
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Women's  liberation  results  from,  and  seeks  to  eliminate,  several  myths 
and  erroneous  assumptions  about  women  in  our  society.  Let  me  suggest 
three  at  this  point. 

jfeth  i " Virtually  all  girls  will  marry  and  get  pregnant. 

Not  all  girls  will  marry,  and  not  all  who  do  will  start 
immediate  families.  Of  those  who  do,  many  will  arrange  for 
child  care  and  continue  working. 

J^th  2 - A women1  s income  is  usually  the  second  income  in  the  family, 
so  she  is  expendable. 

Actually,  many  women  provide  the  only  income  in  the  family. 
Regardless,  what  right  has  anyone  to  decide  whether  a family 
should  have  one  or  two  incomes,  or  whose  is  more  important? 
Furthermore,  widows  and  divorcees  must  usually  take  care  of 
themselves. 

Myth  3 - Women  never  had  it  so  good 

This  myth  assumes  that  the  good  women  want  to  be  screened  out 
of  opportunities.  It  is  one  thing  for  a woman  to  choose  a 
career  as  a homemaker,  and  a different  thing  to  be  restricted 
thereto. 

Girls  and  boys  still  do  not  have  equal  opportunities  for  careers 
For  example,  there  is  still  a quota  enrolinent  for  girls  in  some  graduate 
schools.  Unequal  pay  still  exists  for  women.  Most  girls  and  women  are 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  job  scale.  A small  percentage  of  women  are 
promoted  past  first  supervisory  levels  in  industry.  Females  are  still 
not  admitted  to  some  professional  associations,  or  given  opportunities 
for  leadership  roles  on  the  job. 

As  a result  of  these  and  other  practices,  many  professions  are  now 
taking  a new  look  at  the  status  of  women  in  their  organizations,  e.g, : 
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Professional  Women's  Caucus 
Five  organizations  of  nuns 
American  Association  of  Law  Schools 
American  Association  of  University  Professors 
National  Vocational  Guidance  Association 
American  Anthropological  Association 
American  Chemical  Society 
American  Historical  Association 
American  Psychological  Association 
American  Sociological  Association 

Staying  home  because  you  have  no  choice  is  not  the  same  as  choosing 
this  life  style  from  among  many  options.  Men  and  women  should  both 
have  such  options.  The  Women's  Liberation  Movement  and  equal  rights 
legislation  have  helped  to  create  new  awareness  among  employers  and 
new  jobs  for  women.  They  are  also  stimulating  changes  in  pension  and 
insurance  limitations,  more  attention  to  needs  for  day  care  of  children, 
flexible  work  hours  and  experiments  in  pairing  of  jobs.  What  girls  need 
now  is  equal  preparation  which  will  prepare  them  to  compete  all  the  way 
up  the  career  ladder. 

III.  Women  dji  the  labor  force  » 

Perhaps  the  following  statistics  will  help  to  provide  come  perspective 
on  the  problems. 

1.  Labor  Force  (16  years  and  over) 

A.  1o  of  all  women  over  age  16  are  in  the  labor  force. 

B.  Women  comprise  38$  of  state  and  national  labor  force  (30.5  million 
in  U.S.) 

C.  The  median  age  of  working  woman  is  39. 

D.  60 % of  women  over  16  are  married  and  living  with  their  husbands. 
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E.  The  age  45  - 54  age  bracket  shows  the  greatest  increase 
(40$  of  women  over  16  are  over  45 ). 

P.  4l$  of  women  over  16  have  children  under  18. 

G.  5.4  million  working  women  are  heads  of  their  families. 

2.  Life  Style 

Girls  marry  at  18  (boys  at  22).  They  typically  have  their  last 
child  at  age  52.  Their  life  expectancy  is  increasing;  girls  born 
today  will  live  to  be  75.  They  can  also  expect  to  work  from  25  - 40 
years  of  their  lives  for  an  income. 

3.  Comparative  Safari  es 

Women  earn  less  than  men  and  the  gap  is  wider  today  than  in  the 
late  50's.  In  1969  women's  wages  were  60.5$  of  men's;  in  1955,  they 
were  64$.  Only  6$  of  men  earn  less  than  $3,000,  but  14$  of  women  do. 
Only  5$  of  women  earn  over  $10,000,  but  35$  of  men  do.  These  figures 
reflect  unequal  pay  in  some  cases,  but  also  the  fact  that  women  are 
in  the  lower  paying  jobs. 

4.  Education  of  Working  Women 

One  out  of  10  women  in  the  labor  force  has  less  than  8 years  of 
schooling.  Seven  out  of  10  have  a high  school  diploma.  One  out 
of  10  has  4 or  more  years  of  college.  Overall,  more  girls  drop  out 
of  college  than  boys,  and  do  so  without  a job  skill. 

5.  U»S.  Occupations  (16  years  and  over) 


Girls 

% Total  - All  Workers 

Clerical 

34.3$ 

17.2$ 

Sales 

7 $ 

6 $ 

Operatives 

15.5$ 

18.4$ 

Service 

21  $ 

12.2$ 

Professional 
% Technical 

14  $ 

13.8$ 

Managers 
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As  is  apparent,  the  greatest  gap  is  in  the  management  area,  and 
the  high  number  of  girls  in  the  clerical  field  suggests  we  are 
overemphasizing  the  education  of  girls  in  these  skills.  Why  not 
encourage  more  boys  to  enter  the  clerical  field? 

Problems  of  Wbmen  Returning  to  Work 

Let  me  turn  next  to  the  problems  of  your  girl  students  in  another  10  to  15 
years.  First,  they  will  often  need  more  education  or  skill  training. 

Many  didn't  finish  high  school  or  complete  a college  degree  or  learn  a 
job  skill.  Frequently,  they  received  no  guidance  at  any  stage  of  their 
education. 

Most  women  do  not  want  the  same  kind  of  work  they  had  before  marriage. 

The  woman  returning  to  the  labor  force  feels  her  qualifications  are  now 
broader.  She  often  wants  to  help  people  or  work  with  children,  i.e. 

"wants  something  satisfying  and  to  work  with  people." 

The  needs  for  income  will  vary  according  to  the  situation:  Some  will  be 

self-supporting  (widowed,  divorced,  or  single).  Some  will  be  assisting 
in  a family  financial  crisis  (health  care,  prolonged  illness  of  husband, 
extra  dependents).  Some  will  be  assisting  in  extra  major  family  expendi- 
tures (college  education,  purchase  of  new  home,  special  vacation,  etc. ) 
Others  will  be  returning  permanently  after  their  children  are  in  school. 
The  latter  group  may  need  flexible  hours  at  first  if  child  care  services 
aren't  available. 

Women  returnees  often  need  refresher  courses  in  any  skill  or  training 
not  used  in  several  years.  They  are  afraid  of  going  directly  on  the  job 
without  this,  and  many  nurses  have  not  returned  for  this  res  son.  They 
know  they  are  so  badly  needed  that  they  would  be  put  right  to  work, 
using  equipment  completely  strange  to  them. 


Some  returnees  are  completely  lacking  in  confidence,  afraid  to  take 
a test.  They  cannot  face  failure,  and  must  have  straight  A's  in  school. 
Such  women  need  help  in  adjusti  g.  Many  women  have  difficulty  adjusting 
to  taking  orders  instead  of  gi ,ing  them,  as  at  home,  and  experience  the 
most  trouble  if  their  supervisor  is  the  age  of  their  children.  A problem 
here  is  that  some  women  have  had  little  responsibility  at  home  that 
developed  their  ego.  They  relied  more  upon  expectations  than  "respect" 
to  get  action.  Their  work  at  home  was  not  creative  or  mind-expanding  - 
baby  talk,  small  talk,  just  pushing  buttons  and  adding  water. 

Women  returning  to  the  labor  force  often  have  no  idea  of  what  they  are 
capable  of  doing,  what  is  available  today,  or  how  to  get  the  answers. 
Employment  offices  don't  have  the  time  to  guide  the  applicant  who 
"drops  the  dishtcwel  to  run  down  and  see  what  jobs  are  available  for  a 
woman  who'll  do  anything."  Is  it  not  the  job  of  education  to  prepare 
girls  to  cope  with  these  career  needs? 

How  Educators  Put  Girls  Down 

Educators  don't  prepare  girls  for  life  as  it  really  is.  Education 
provides  job  skills,  if  any,  only  as  a pre-marriage  stopgap.  Homemaking 
is  regarded  as  a 2k-hour  lifetime  occupation,  with  no  recognition  of 
the  long  work  period  after  35  or  the  intermittent  work  periods  in  between. 
Education  buries  girls'  aspirations.  The  criteria  for  a girl's  succe  s 
in  marriage  is,  "Your  husband  will  support  you.  Be  a mommy  and  have 
children.  If  you  must  work  and  if  you're  good  at  math,  teach  it,  but 
don't  be  an  engineer.  If  you're  interested  in  law,  be  a legal  secretary, 
not  a lawyer.  If  you  like  medicine,  be  a nurse,  not  a doctor."  These 
attitudes  help  to  explain  why  women  comprise  only  1$  of  engineers,  2$ 
of  lawyers,  and  7$  of  doctors.  Yet  society  needs  more  of  all  three. 

(Do  we  encourage  little  boys  to  "be  a daddy  and  have  children"?) 
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The  girls  and  women  in  a group  are  always  asked  to  take  the  minutes, 
sew  on  a button,  make  the  coffee,  stuff  the  envelopes  -»  in  other  words, 
serve  the  men.  Too  many  educators  assume  that  girls  won't  need  as  much 
income  as  boys.  There  is  too  much  emphasis  upon  the  immediate  instead 
of  the  long-range  work  patterns  of  girls  and  boys.  The  tendency  is  to 
judge  vocational  training  values  by  only  the  early  years  for  a girl 
(which  are  not  her  best  work  years),  whereas  her  longest  work  period 
may  be  after  the  age  of  35,  with  several  temporary  periods  in  between 
when  supplementary  income  is  needed. 

Education  also  fails  by  not  seriously  accepting  the  fact  that  girls  will 
work.  As  a result,  it  reinforces  their  lack  of  interest  in  developing 
a financially  rewarding  skill.  It  also  discourages  girls  from  taking 
traditionally  boys'  occupations. 

The  Future  for  Jobs 

Ten  years  from  now,  most  jobs  will  be  ones  unknown  today.  The  best 
preparation  is  multiple  skills.  Training  for  a single  skill  is  unrealistic, 
e.g.  (look  what  wigs  did  to  the  beautician's  career.) 

Women  will  move  higher  up  the  career  ladder.  Many  industries  are 
exploring  uhis  now.  Expanding  job  fields  are  in  recreation,  retirement 
living,  urban  planning,  consumer  education,  communications,  automation 
(push  button  grocery  shopping  and  meal  planning),  social  needs,  health, 
education,  welfare,  and  housing. 

Dr.  Herman  Kahn  suggests  this  is  the  third  major  era  in  mankind's 
history.  It  is  concerned  not  so  much  with  agricultural  or  industrial 
growth  as  in  the  past,  but  with  the  social,  mental,  and  physical  needs, 
of  people.  These  are  the  areas  in  which  women  have  been  traditionally 
involved.  But  they  must  be  taught  a "family  of  skills”  with  all  of  the 
modern  technologies  to  make  them  marketable  in  an  everchanging  labor 
market . 
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How  can  occupational  training  for  girls  be  improved?  There  must  be 
more  role  models  available.  Former  girl  students  must  speak  to  classes, 
and  students  must  visit  t.  sirls  at  work. 

More  efforts  must  be  made  to  expand  the  kinds  of  skills  for  which  girls 
are  trained. 

Action  is  needed  to  eliminate  barriers  that  prevent  boys  and  girls  from 
training  in  each  other's  traditional  skills.  We  must  develop  more 
work  - study  programs  which  give  girls  a better  idea  what  a job  is  about. 

In  addition,  we  need  career  paaphlets  and  films  and  slide  presentations 
showing  girls  working  in  many  kinds  of  careers  to  provide  the  broadest 
possible  job  horizons  for  girls. 

Job  orientation  courses  should  be  available  to  all  vocational  students 
to  provide  all  the  things  important  to  a job  seeker  besides  skill  on  the 
job.  For  example,  students  should  know  how  to  write  a resume,  how  to 
manage  a home  and  family  along  with  a job,  how  to  figure  the  cost  of 
working,  how  to  apply  for  a job,  and  where  to  look  for  jobs.  We  should 
plan  for  comprehensive  education  centers  available  to  any  aged  person 
over  16  years  old.  Such  centers  could  offer  a wide  variety  of  occupa- 
tional training  and  could  be  intermingled  with  a job,  providing  flexi- 
bility in  changing  curriculum  as  career  interests  focus. 

My  last  question  is  this:  Who  is  to  lead  the  way  to  wider  job  opportunities 
for  girls?  Occupational  educators  or  industry?  Right  now,  each  is 
leaving  the  responsibility  to  the  other,  and  little  is  being  done. 
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THE  POLS  OF  PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE  IN  CCCUPATIOHAL  EDUCATION 
J.  M.  Shostak 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  explore  the  role  of  private 
enterprise  in  occupational  education.  If  in  this  exploration  leaders  of 
the  educational  process  discover  recognition  of  a specific  curriculum  need, 
the  paper  will  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  change.  And  that  is  the  frame  of 
reference  to  wh:ch  we  address  ourselves  - one  side  of  the  triangle  being  defi- 
nition  of  terms,  the  second  side  being  an  understanding  of  the  young  and  young 
adults  in  occupational  education,  and  to  close  the  form  an  application  of 
specific  factors  of  the  educational  principles  which  the  private  sector 
identifies  as: 

1.  Communication  skills 

2.  Problem  solving 

3.  Creativity 

4.  Effective  utilization  of  available  resources 

5.  Human  relationships 

6.  Leadership 

7.  Adaptability  to  adversity 

8.  Judgment 

9.  Conceptal  recognition 

10.  Application  of  detail  understanding  to  the  broad  view 

11.  Evaluation  of  process 

We  shall  return  to  these  characteristics  as  they  surface  into  the 
perspectives  of  our  definitions. 

A draft  version  of  a U.S.  Office  of  Education  position  paper  on 
secondary  vocational  education  identifies  vocational  education  as: 
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• . .a  convenient  umbrella  phrase  which  roughly  identifies  an  aspect  of 
education,  and  it  means  very  different  things  to  different  people.  For  some, 
the  term  is  used  to  refer  to  a group  of  federally  supported  programs  meeting 
prescribed  minimum  standards  which  provide  students  with  marketable  skills. 

Others  use  the  term  to  embrace  any  program  - public  or  private,  intensive  or 
superficial  - which  professes  to  impart  vocational  skills  or  attitudes.11 
Garth  Mangum,  in  his  contribution  to  Functional  Education  for  Disadvantaged  Youth, 
states  a variation:  "Educators  have  been  reluctant  to  place  primary  emphasis 

on  the  preparation  for  employment , fearing  that  it  would  want  the  more  general 
goal  of  education  for  "life,"  usually  meaning  citizenship,  culture,  social 
skills,  and  pursuit  of  learning  for  learning’s  sake." 

At  how  many  meetings,  conferences,  conventions  have  we  heard  the  terms, 
"vocational  education,"  "occupational  education,"  and,  now,  "career  education"  - 
and  immediately  define  them  in  our  minds  as  ski.il  training  or  employment  at  a 
job  entry  level,  or  as  upgrading  for  a greater  skill  of  increased  responsibility? 
How  many  of  us  can  rattle  off  the  categories  identified  as  vocational  education? 

Do  we  think  of  agriculture?  Trades  and  industry?  Business  occupations? 
Distributive  education?  This  is  the  pattern  of  administrators,  teachers  and 
students.  This  is  the  second  part  of  the  two  major  problems  in  the  field.  This 
is  to  be  deplored.  It  is  not  even  professional  - for  the  careful  use  of  chosen 
words,  the  thought-out  understanding  of  the  phrase  would  demand  recognition  that 
vocational  education  is  education  first  - and  vocational  second.  And,  here, 
"vocational"  is  used  to  mean  skill.  And  skill  can  mean  "engineer,"  "lawyer," 

" doc tor,"  "teacher." 

Is  MIT  a vocational  school?  Are  law  schools,  medical  schools,  teacher 
preparatory  institutions  vocational  schools?  Is  preparation  for  a profession  a 
vocational  education?  At  the  same  time  - is  a tcp  toolmaker  a professional? 
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He  certainly  makes  more  money  than  most  of  us  do,  working  fewer  hours  each  day. 
The  thrust  of  this  concept  is  not  to  denigrate  professional  contributions  to 
our  society.  It  is  my  purpose  to  raise  a question,  that  question  being: 

What  is  the  purpose  of  education? 

Most  educational  administrators  agree  that  a school  district  budget 
reflects  the  purpose  of  education.  Consider,  if  you  will,  the  budgetary  process. 
The  teacher  requests  an  item  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  classroom  learning 
process.  The  supervisor,  department  chairman,  dean  or  principal  applies  his 
knowledge  and  experience  to  the  request  and  approves  the  request.  The  principal 
or  superintendent  evaluates  and  determines  the  priority  of  expenditure  of  avail- 
able resources  and  includes  the  line  item.  The  policy-making  board  evaluates 
within  the  concept  of  the  recommendation  of  the  superintendent  and  their  purpose 
for  the  schools.  And  the  community  approves  the  budget. 

A simple  process?  Far  from  the  truth.  There  are  state  regulations, 
federal  guidelines,  and  judgments  made  at  various  levels  beyond  the  structure 
of  the  schools.  There  is  the  final  factor  of  student  acceptance  or  rejection. 

It  is  difficult  to  define  the  purpose  public  education. 

This  observer  has  probed  the  question  with  educational  leaders,  govern- 
ment officials,  university  professors  and  administrators,  classroom  teachers, 
and  others.  There  is  a pattern  to  the  answers.  At  this  point  in  time,  and  in 
our  society,  the  consensus  seems  to  be  that  the  purpose  of  education  is  Mto 
increase  the  options  of  the  individual.”  This  is  the  answer  of  Harold  Howe  II, 
Rupert  Evans,  Grant  Verm,  and  Leon  linear,  ar  expressed  verbally  and  in  their 
writings.  However,  Kenneth  Clark  and  Charles  Silberman,  in  tandem,  present  a 
different  version.  Clark  states:  "the  defects  and  failures  of  the  slum  schools 

are  but  an  exaggeration  of  what’s  wrong  with  all  schools.”  Ana  Charles  Silberman 
states  the  defined  purpose  of  education  to  be  an  output  of:  "men  educated  to 
feel,  arm  to  act  as  veil  as  to  think."  This  philosophical  concept,  when  put 
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within  the  pragmatism  of  Clark's  criticism  of  public  education,  can  serve  as  a 
thought -provoking  evaluation  of  the  purpose  cf  education*  Specifically,  your 
individual  consideration  of  your  own  responsibility  to  the  students  that  you 
serve  - your  decisions,  your  application  of  available  funds  - should  be  placed 
in  a clear  perspective  of  daily  purpose. 

Data  reinforces  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  school  populations  are 
now  in  the  urban  centers.  And,  of  this  majority,  those  with  the  greatest  need 
from  the  schools  are  the  eight  out  of  ten  students  who  never  do  receive  a 
college  degree  before  entering  that  sector  known  as  private  enterprise.  This 
is  the  group  that  requires  a clear  purpose  for  persons  exercising  a leadership 
role.  Returning,  once  again,  to  the  report  being  prepared  by  USOE,  we  are  able 
to  focus  on  this  group  as  follows: 

"Beginning  with  the  first  position  held  for  at  least  six  months,  the 
typical  member  of  the  labor  force  without  a college  education,  to  cite  a current 
estimate,  holds  12  different  jobs  in  a k6-year  working  life.  Only  one  man  in 
five  can  anticipate  remaining  in  the  same  major  occupational  category  for  his 
entire  life.  Excepting  persons  in  ^he  skilled  crafts,  and  some  of  the  service 
and  white  collar  occupations,  most  workers  in  the  non-college  group  do  not  have 
careers.  They  usually  hold  a series  of  jobs  which  are  likely  to  be  unrelated, 
or  loosely  related  to  each  other.  Education  and  training,  to  be  significant 
for  these  persons,  must  attempt  to  provide  the  individual  with  skills  and  atti- 
tudes necessary  to  cope  with  such  changes,  and  to  increase  the  options  available 
to  individuals  in  a changing  society,  as  well  as  seeking  to  provide  training  for 
the  first  or  second  job.’’ 

Here,  in  clear  language,  is  the  defined  need.  (You  will,  undoubtedly, 
notice  the  wording,  "to  increase  the  options.")  And,  once  again,  there  is  a 
call  to  broaden  the  base  of  vocational  education.  One  is  prone  to  ask  - "Can  it 
be  done?”  And,  secondly,  "Is  there  a profile  of  the  vocational  education  student  - 
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the  student  for  whom  it  could  be  done?”  We  ask  these  questions  from  our 
perspective  since  any  businessman  who  would  conduct  his  affairs  in  flagrant 
disregard  of  his  market  would  be  in  bankruptcy  in  short  order. 

The  Profile  of  the  Student  in  Vocational  Education 

Looking  at  the  second  question,  we  know  this  about  the  student: 

1.  Secondary  school  vocational  students  come  from  the  population 
at  large,  rather  than  from  any  specific  socio-economic  groups. 

2.  Ethnic  data  show  that  minority  participation  (Negro  and  other) 
of  secondary  enrollees  in  vocational  education  courses  was 
slightly  higher  than  their  proportion  in  the  corresponding 
population  group  and  those  enrolled  in  school. 

i 

3.  Family  income  data  show  concentration  of  vocational  students  in 
the  $6,000-$l0,000  range.  Median  family  income  was  $8,500. 

4.  Dropouts  from  school  among  vocational  secondary  students  were 
about  5 per  cent,  similar  to  the  proportion  of  all  dropouts 
from  secondary  school  programs  in  any  one  year. 

5.  About  half  the  vocational  students  worked  at  least  part-time, 
about  the  same  proportion  as  for  the  total  teen-age  work  force. 

6.  About  half  the  vocational  students  plan  to  seek  enployment  once 
they  have  concluded  their  vocational  preparation. 

7.  About  41  per  cent  of  those  scheduled  to  graduate  in  1972 
looked  forward  to  continuing  their  education.* 

This  observer  has  been  alert  to  the  research  done  on  the  ability  - 
intellectual  capability  - of  /ocational  students  for  some  time  and  still  is  not 
satisfied  that  the  conclusions  are  definitive.  An  HEW  Task  Force  report 
(Sept.  1970)  states: 

ft  Vocational  Education  Characteristics  of  Teachers  & Students,  1969,  USOE 
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"Over  the  last  few  years,  considerable  attention  has  been  given  to 
unpublished  project  TALENT  data  which  indicate  that  very  large  percentages  of 
vocational  students--78  per  cent  of  the  vocational  students,  87  per  cent  of  the 
agricultural  students,  and  67  per  cent  of  the  commercial  student s--are  below 
average  in  ability  according  to  their  test  scores.  The  validity  of  this  data 
has  been  questioned  by  some  because  of  sampling  and  definitional  problems.  More 
important,  special  analyses  of  the  Survey  on  Equal  Opportunity  (Coleman)  indicate 
that  the  way  in  which  vocational  students  are  identified,  the  way  in  which 
questions  are  asked  and  the  way  in  which  data  are  subsequently  tabulated  can 
support  or  refute  this  picture." 

It  is  important  for  our  understanding,  however,  that  a current  thrust  is 
leading  toward  programming  vocational  education  down  to  the  primary  grades  (K-6). 
This  will  then  encompass  the  total  student  populations  from  those  who  accept 
the  purposes  of  the  school  to  those  who  reject  any  educational  structure.  This, 
then,  will  include  a range  of  students  from  the  gifted  to  those  of  low  ability. 
There  is,  at  the  same  time,  a continuing  thrust  to  expand  the  upgrading  and 
specialization  offerings  at  the  two-year  college  level. 

With  this  foundation  of  approach  - a definition  of  the  purpose  of 
education,  including  vocational  education  as  a part  of  the  purpose  of  education 
of  the  total  student,  a summary  of  data  that  indicates  to  us  that  we  are  viewing 
an  average  population  - not  confined  solely  to  any  specific  socio-economic  group, 
perhaps  slightly  lower  in  ability,  and,  finally,  vocational  education  now  being 
programmed  to  total  school  populations,  the  private  sector  is  in  a position  to 
evaluate  its  potential  role  in  vocational  education. 

What  is  the  role  of  private  enterprise? 

The  question  of  contribution  to  the  educational  process  is  narrowed  to 
this  view  of  purpose.  "What  does  industry  and  commerce  want  from  the  schools?" 
Shall  this  sector  address  itself  to  revision  of  teacher  training,  effective 
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utilization  of  financial  resources,  a systems  approach  to  educational  adminis- 
tration, attitudinal  and  image  change,  or  the  level  of  educational  structure? 
Should  private  enterprise  answer  the  major  question  asked  by  educators  - "You, 
as  one  sector  of  the  community,  what  output  are  you  seeking  from  the  schools?" 
It  is  the  posture  of  this  paper  that  the  private  sector  should  focus  its  answer 
to  this  question  on  a revised  curriculum,  one  that  is  transitional  in  nature, 
and  which  is  not  a part  of  current  education. 

The  objective  of  this  curriculum  revision  is  not  to  seek  a major  change 
in  substance  of  course  offerings  at  all  levels.  Its  purpose  is  to  graduate 
students  prepared  with  a job-entry  skill  who  have  these  identified  traits: 

1*  Communication  Skill  - Initiates  and  maintains  effective, 

channels  of  communications  with  subordinates,  peers  and  superiors* 
Develops,  organizes  and  articulates  ideas  effectively, 

2.  Identifying  Problems  - Diagnoses  complex  systems  to  identify 
problems  and  initiate  effective  corrective  action. 

3.  Creative  Management  - Identifies  and/or  creates  opportunities  for 
innovations  that  contribute  to  the  selection  or  realization  of 
corporate  aims. 

4.  Provides  Direction  - Develops  measurable  and  challenging  goals 
and  establishes  appropriate  priorities.  Effectively  utilizes  and 
integrates  the  human,  financial,  material  and  technological 
resources  within  or  outside  the  company  to  achieve  these  goals, 

5*  Collaborative  Relations  - Effectively  secures  effort  of  other 
individuals  or  groups  in  support  of  his  responsibilities  as  well 
as  decisions  or  policies  considered  necessary  by  higher  management. 

£•  Developing  Subordinates  - Provides  the  climate  and  experiences 
that  foster  growth  in  his  subordinates  and  makes  accurate  assess- 
ments of  their  performance  and  potential, 
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7.  Long-Range  Planning  - Perceives . plans  and  initiates  effective 
action  to  enhance  the  long-range  strength  of  the  company. 

8.  Balancing  Responsibilities  - Accurately  perceives  and  effectively 
balances  multiple,  and  sometimes  contradictory,  responsib: cities 
to  enhance  the  company's  social,  governmental,  technological, 
service  and  economic  goals. 

9.  Effectiveness  Under  Adverse  Conditions  - Maintains  sustained 
management  effectiveness  to  carry  out  plans  and  realize  goals  under 
conditions  which  involve  taking  calculated  risks,  making  decisions 
with  ambiguous  or  limited  information,  or  working  under  pressure. 

10.  Social  Involvement  - Effectively  contributes  to  the  betterment  of 
society  consistent  with  corporate  objectives. 

To  those  who  are  uninitiated  in  the  jargon  of  private  enterprise,  these 
are  descriptive  terms  used  by  one  of  the  three  major  employers  in  the  private 
sector  in  their  screening  process  for  employees.  The  Western  Electric  Company 
personnel  staff  look  for  any  combination  of  these  traits  in  those  who  are  hired 
for  employment.  Recommendations  by  supervisors  for  upgrading  employees  are 
placed  within  these  frames  of  reference.  In-house  training  programs  are  geared 
to  these  factors.  Off-campus  college  courses  offered  to  employees  in  a.  plant 
are  related  to  these  characteristics.  Work  - study  programs,  with  secondary- 
level  students,  attempt  to  foster  the  development  of  these  in  combination  with 
entry-level  skills.  The  Western  Electric  Coirpany  is  not  alone  in  searching  out 
the  individual  who  possesses  them.  Of  note  - they  apply  to  the  beginner  as  well 
as  the  professional. 

Let  us  now  clarify  the  liaison  between  the  schools  and  the  private 
sector  of  industry  and  commerce.  What  follows  is  my  suggested  answer  to 
educators  when  they  ask  - ,TWhat  do  you  want  from  the  schools?" 
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1.  Communication  Skill  - This  is  an  obvious  term  to  educators  - 

to  develop  skill  in  verbalizing  and  writing  to  an  effective  degree. 

We  emphasize  "effective  degree"  since  there  are  various  languages, 
including  the  black  dialect,  regional  dialects  and  idioms.  We  also 
include  the  utilization  of  arithmetical  symbolism. 

2.  Identifying  Problems  - Translated  into  the  world  of  education,  this 

becomes  problem  solving  and  is  easily  identified  with  self-paced 
instruction.  It  is  this  trait  which  could  serve  as  the  medium  for 
curriculum  revision  at  all  grades  of  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion. Let  us  learn  from  the  experiences  of  Nova,  Newton,  and  the 
street  academies ; to  mention  juGt  a few.  Let  us  broaden  the  imple- 
mentation  base  that  was  proven  in  the  Job  Corps.  Brazil,  Israel 

and  Yugoslavia  have  shown  that  this  approach  can  be  applied  to 

occupational  education  with  a high  degree  of  success. 

3.  Creative  Management  - The  key  word  of  creativity  should  be  emphasized. 
This  observer  rejects  the  structure  of  any  classroom  or  any  teacher 
who  stifles  the  natural  curiousity  of  the  young.  It  is  felt  that 
this  practice  is  a terrible  waste  of  human  potential.  Visualize 

the  impact  of  the  bright  child  who  is  forced  to  stand  in  line  and 
feed  back  only  that  which  is  taught  when  he  may  well  want,  with  a 

high  degree  of  will,  to  broaden  his  understanding  of  a unit  of 

classroom  work. 

4.  Provides  Direction  - Basic  to  this  trait,  skill  is  self -developed 
motivation  and  the  ability  to  establish  possible  objectives  - 
realistic  to  age  level  of  mental  and  physical  capabilities.  Self- 
realization  of  limited  abilities  leads  to  the  other  person fs 
limiting  factors.  Although  it  is  felt  that  you  will  think  of  any 
number  of  intellectual  limitations  by  grade  and  age  grouping,  this 
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trait  can  easily  be  illustrated  by  physical  variations  within  such 
groups  and  comparative  recognitions  by  the  students  themselves. 

5.  Developing  Subordinates  - There  are  some  whose  thinking  denies  this 
as  a role  of  the  schools.  But  are  you  not  doing  this  constantly? 

Does  not  teacher  training  start  in  the  primary  grades?  This  does 
not  mean  "subordinate  to."  It  does  mean  tutoring,  apprenticeship  - 
the  one-to-one  relationship. 

6.  Long-Range  Planning  - The  educational  philosophy  Primarily  known  as 
,Tbuilding  blocks  of  knowledge"  is  something  that  you  are  currently 
doing.  The  student  must  take  algebra  before  geometry,  geometry 
before  trignometry,  etc.  Although  the  principle  is  traditional, 
this  observer  is  aware  that,  when  creativity  is  combined  with  this 
trait,  the  pocture  may  be  questionable. 

7.  Adaptability  to  Change  - The  rigidity  of  the  schools  - Grades  1,  3> 

5;  8,  11  - the  lock  step  of  daily  routine  where,  like  Pavlov's 
animals,  the  bell  rings  and  the  mind  tunes  out  arithmetic  and  opens 
another  pigeon  hole  for  social  studies  - to  this,  we  say  in  an 
unscholarly  manner  to  you  scholars,  "Stop,  please.  Educate  to 
flexibility." 

8.  Balancing  Responsibility  - Educate,  train,  develop  your  students 
in  an  interdisciplinary  curriculum.  Why  should  not  the  economic 
geography  teacher  correlate  his  weekly  lesson  plans  with  the 
science  teacher,  the  mathematics  teacher,  the  sociology  and  anthro- 
pology departments.  It  is  being  done  - and  successfully.  It  relates 
highly  to  self-directed  study  under  the  guidance  of  the  singular 
teacher  who  relates  to  a high  degree  to  the  student. 

9.  Effectiveness  Under  Adverse  Conditions  - The  schools  are  operating 
effectively  under  severe  adverse  conditions.  However,  it  is  a poor 
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administrator  who,  given  a staff  and  some  funds,  is  not  able  to 
cope  with  the  daily  problems.  It  is  urged  that  you  identify  this 
skill  and  train  your  students  to  its  characteristics.  Those 
students  in  the  inner  city  have  the  right  to  claim  this  of  you. 
Teach  them  how  to  meet  adversity. 

10.  Social  Involvement  - Citizenship  training,  civics  (do  you  remember 
that  one),  the  newer  offering  of  educational  sociology  - these  are 
required  by  regulations  of  the  stat°.  But  the  state  is  saying  to 
you,  "Train  the  total  citizen." 

In  summary,  what  is  being  sought  is  a recognition  of  human  traits  and 
subsequent  revision  of  priorities  in  the  classrooms  of  the  public  schools. 

For  it  is  believed  that  these  three  quotations  are  completely  true: 

H,  G.  Wells,  The  Outline  of  History  • 

"Human  history  becomes  more  and  more  a race  between  education  and 
catastrophe. " 

Benjamin  Disraeli,  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain 

During  the  year  1874,  the  Prime  Minister  addressed  the  House  of  Commons 

"Upon  the  education  of  the  people  of  this  country  the  fate  of  this 
country  depends." 

Kuang-Hsu,  Emperor,  Manchu  Dynasty,  China 

"When  planning  for  a year,  sow  corn. 

When  planning  for  a decade,  plant  trees. 

When  planning  for  life , train  and  educate  people . " 
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THE  ROLE  OF  PRIVATE  EITERPRISE  IN  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION 


Norman  Willard 

Before  I present  what  I think  the  role  of  private  enterprise  should 
be,  perhaps  it  would  be  wise  to  review  three  dimensions  of  the  problem: 
first,  those  factors  that  constrain  the  private  sector  as  potential  employers; 
secondly,  those  issues  impinging  on  the  student,  the  young  adult,  the  person 
seeking  employment  and,  finally,  those  problems  perceived  by  the  educator, 
who  must  develop  people  to  an  initial  level  of  competence  and  assure  that 
the  options  of  development  to  one's  full  potential  remain  open  to  each  indi- 
vidual. 

Today’s  businessman  has  come  to  expect  people  who  exhibit  little  or 
no  specific  skills  to  dominate  the  manpower  pool.  It's  almost  impossible  to 
find  potential  employees  with  highly  developed,  special  clerical,  mechanical 
or  technical  skills  unless  these  were  developed  under  programs  of  the  Armed 
Services  or  by  another  employer.  However,  this  problem  is  a very  old  one. 

It  probably  just  must  stay  where  it  is.  In  large  bulk,  it  must  rest  with  the 
employer  in  any  free  society.  But  if  that  same  society  is  to  assist  its  indi- 
vidual members  in  securing  economic  security,  it  must  assume  the  responsibility 
to  assist  each  individual  to  gain  skills  of  the  widest  possible  utility. 

Much  has  been  said  about  reading  as  one  of  these  general  skills.  In 
my  work,  I find  that  today's  job  applicant  is  woefully  weak  in  this  non-speci- 
fic area.  Thus,  the  private  sector  is  faced  with  a new  and  unexpected  human 
resource  development  burden.  Many  other  problems  face  employers.  One  is  the 
habits  of  performance  possessed  by  the  new  work  force.  There  are  grave  concerns 
about  the  absence  of  a sense  of  responsibility  in  a new  employee.  Basic 
patterns  of  reliability  in  industry  are  missing  in  today's  job  applicant. 

Whether  these  habits  are  assumed  to  be  a product  of  home,  family,  or  the  school 
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is  not  the  key  question  concerning  the  business  community.  Rather,  it  is  our 
hope  that  these  habits  will  be  maintained  and  reinforced  oy  each  of  society's 
institutions,  including  the  schools.  One  additional  attitude  would  strengthen 
our  entire  society,  both  private  and  public,  if  most  people  --  whether  tech- 
nical or  professional  — whether  labor  or  management  — whether  private  or 
public  — were  committed  to  excellence  as  a standard  of  performance.  If 
mastery  were  the  conventional  passing  grade,  the  result  would  move  our  indus- 
try move  our  economy,  move  our  nation  forward. 

The  hypothetical  potential  of  new  attitudes  is  far  overshadowed  by 
the  stark  realities  of  technological  change  and  economic  fluctuations.  With 
technological  change  comes  technological  displacement,  and  with  economic  re- 
cession comes  economic  displacement.  Displacement  requires  adaptation  to  new 
conditions  and  new  demands.  If  adaptation  is  very  difficult,  those  who  are 
displaced  withdraw  and  become  inert,  as  many  of  those  on  welfare  are  now  doing. 
Or  they  may  arise  and  aggress  against  the  source  of  frustration,  as  some  of 
our  young  are  doing.  To  forestall  these  consequences  of  change,  it  is  essential 
to  educate  and  train  the  manpower  of  our  nation  so  that  they  may  adapt  to 
change  with  ease  and  efficiency.  In  general,  we  find  that  the  current  crop  of 
employees  have  not  been  adequately  prepared  to  work  in  a changing  evnironment. 

Shifting  our  focus  from  the  employer  to  the  potential  employee,  we  get 
an  entirely  different  view.  In  the  urban  setting,  the  student  and  the  recent 
graduate  have  a common  problem  — and  that  is  their  financial  plight.  The 
relationship  between  the  need  for  money  and  dropping  out  of  school  has  been 
widely  discussed.  In  an  attempt  to  solve  this  problem,  there  have  been  a wide 
range  of  proposals.  Obsiously,  part-time  employment  is  the  traditional  option 
for  students.  In  an  attempt  to  regularize  the  available  work  opportunities 
and  maximize  their  educational  value,  co-operative  or  work-study  programs 
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have  been  established,  I mistrust  O.J.T.  on  practical  grounds.  We  all  know, 
also,  too  well  that  both  part-time  work  and  work-study  programs  are  subject 
to  fluctuations  in  the  economy. 

Other  factors  in  the  school  shape  the  nature  and  attitudes  and  the 
style  of  incoming  employees.  One  is  the  degree  to  which  a school  represents 
the  establishment  to  the  student.  If  contempt  and  avoidance  have  become 
adaptive  responses  to  the  schools,  the  same  responses  are  likely  to  be  exhib- 
ited on  the  job.  In  addition,  and  apart  from  these  anti-system  attitudes, 
there  are  a family  of  shortcomings  which  inhibit  the  student  in  his  attempt 
to  adjust  to  adult  society  as  a productively  employed  citizen.  The  limitations 
of  occupational  and  vocational  counseling  have  been  well  documented.  It  has 
been  pointed  out  that  few  counselors  have  had  significant  experience  in  the 
world  of  work  beyond  the  school  yard.  Thus,  when  students  graduate  with  little 
or  no  knowledge  of  the  mores  of  industrial  environment,  it  comes  as  no  surprise. 
Even  more  serious  is  the  fact  that  these  same  students  possess  very  little 
awareness  of  the  characteristics  of  the  occupational,  vocational,  or  recre- 
ational options  that  are  available  to  them.  Their  perception  is  more  influ- 
enced by  TV  than  reality,  or  even  school  counseling.  They  know  little  about 
the  aptitude  or  ability  requirements  of  the  few  jobs  of  which  they  have  heard. 
They  know  almost  nothing  about  compensation  patterns  in  employment  options. 

As  a result,  they  enter  the  labor  force  with  erroneous  expectations,  assuming 
a rapid  rise  to  a position  with  decisions,  or  even  policy-making  responsibility, 
and  wages  to  match.  Such  expectancies  can  lead  to  internal  organizational  •- 
pressures  and  often  intolerable  frustrations,  leading  to  a great  increase  of 
employee  dissatisfaction  and  turmoil.  This  situation  heightens  unemployment, 
welfare  costs,  and  job  training  expenditures,  and  thereby  weakens  our  national 
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It  would  tie  unfair  to  discuss  these  problems  which  plague  the  employers 
and  the  employees  and  not  review  those  problems  faced  by  the  public  school 
system.  Three  issues  warrant  special  attention.  They  are  the  relation  of  educa- 
to  community  needs,  the  credentialism  hang-up,  and  what  I call  exploitation 
anxiety.  The  first  of  these  is  an  issue  wherever  educational  goals  or  training 
aims  are  set.  Schools  have  not  sought  mechanisms  for  sensing  the  needs  or 
interests  of  the  community.  I often  remind  friends  that  business  is  & member 
of  the  community.  Their  needs  and  interests  warrant  careful  consideration. 

The  second  issue  can  be  closely  related  to  the  first.  The  administrative 
and  regulatory  agencies  are  slow  to  adapt  in  schools  and  in  business  and  often 
end  up  supporting  practices  based  upon  credentials  rather  than  validity.  The 
recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  indicated  that  the  validation  of  creden- 
tials as  criteria  for  selection  and  placement  must  also  be  determined.  This 
decision  will  force  on  all  of  us  the  challenge  to  review  the  requirements  for 
credentials  and  may  be  the  most  important  court  decision  of' the  century,  for  it 
will  deal  with  the  ultimate  question  of  the  realization  of  full  human  potential 
without  prejudice. 

The  third  issue  is  the  one  that  I label  exploitation  anxiety.  In  the 
interaction  between  members  of  the  business  community  and  the  school  system, 
my  colleagues  and  I have  noted  an  increasing  fear  that  the  governmental,  indus- 
trial complex  is  lurking  in  the  shadows  adjacent  to  the  school,  with  but  one 
purpose  — to  enslave  the  graduates  as  servants  in  the  contemptible  caverns  of 
commerce.  This  exploitation  anxiety  confuses  me  because  I have  always  felt 
that  the  possession  of  a marketable  skill  was  the  soundest  foundation  upon  which 
to  build  a sense  of  personal  worth.  And  a valid  sense  of  personal  worth  is 
essential  for  freedom  from  fear,  and  freedom  from  exploitation.  But  marketable 
skills  imply  that  there  is  a marketplace  and  that  each  of  us  may  achieve  self- 
realization  in  commerce  with  that  marketplace.  Surely  the  great  majority  of 
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those  in  our  public  schools  will  spend  some  portion  of  their  life  as  productive 
citizens  within  some  aspect  of  the  world1 s economy*  If  the  corporate  members 
of  that  structure  differ  in  their  value  to  and  respect  for  mankind,  that  con 
be  regulated  by  enlightened  Consumers,  but  to  cast  suspicion  upon  the  system 
by  which  people  serve  each  otherfs  needs  is  to  undermine  that  essential  human 
process  which  defines  society.  Given  the  conditions  just  reviewed,  I see 
several  things  that  the  private  sector  can  do  in  the  area  of  human  resource 
development.  1 have  purposely  chosen  the  phrase,  ’’human  resource  development,” 
as  a substitute  for  the  words,  ’occupational  education."  I hope  my  reasons 
become  evident  as  I discuss  what  I think  the  business  community  can  and 
must  do. 

First,  there  are  a series  of  actions  which  must  be  initiated  immedi- 
ately. These  might  be  labelled,  ’’remedial”,  since  they  are  focused  on  correct- 
ing existing  conditions.  As  many  of  you  are  aware,  the  National  Alliance  of 
Businessmen  joined  with  the  Department  of  Labor  to  develop  a program  to  hire, 
train  and  retrain  the  disadvantaged  of  our  cities.  This  program  was  conceived 
and  implemented  in  1968,  and  its  effectiveness  has  been  described.  The  focus 
on  the  disadvantaged  highlighted  the  need  for  mediation  in  the  areas  of  basic 
education.  At  First  National  City  Bank,  we  were  committed  to  hire  and  train 
over  1,500  disadvantaged  members  of  our  society.  We  have  an  unfortunate  problem 
in  that,  because  of  national  regulation,  no  one  can  be  employed  in  a national 
bank  who  has  committed  a crime  of  dishonesty.  The  rule  does  not  apply  to 
persons  who  have  committed  a crime  of  violence;  banks  make  a lending  officer 
out  of  that  kind  of  person.  Because  we  cannot  employ  anyone  convicted  of  a 
crime  of  dishonesty,  we  get  a heavily  female  population  from  the  disadvantaged 
segments  of  our  society.  In  our  particular  program,  84  per  cent  of  the  parti- 
cipants were  female.  Seventy-five  per  cent  were  black,  20  per  cent  Puerto  Rican, 

and  5 per  cent  other.  Sixty-five  per  cent  were  high  school  drop-outs.  Fifty- 

O 

1 °errt  Were  we^are  recipients  at  the  time  they  began  the  program. 

Forty-six  per  cent  — remember,  84  per  cent  were  female  — M 
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46  per  cent  were  head  of  households.  The  most  interesting  statistic  really  is 
derived  from  the  next  three.  Eight-eight  per  cent  had  previously  been  employed. 
Seventy-eight  per  cent  were  unemployed  at  the  time  they  arrived  for  our  program. 
Almost  90  per  cent  had  had  a chance,  had  had  employment,  but  80  per  cent  un- 
employed — and  these  statistics  were  really  derived  not  from  the  current 
economy  but  from  an  economy  that  was  a very  vibrant,  alive  economy.  If  you 
take  those  two  figures  and  do  a little  simple  arithmetic,  you  come  up  with  an 
estimate  that  probably  20  per  cent  of  these  people  have  something  different 
about  them.  And  if  you  look  at  the  records,  you  find  that  17  per  cent  of  this 
population  had  previously  been  enrolled  in  a job  skill  program.  Beat's  all. 
Those  are  the  ones  who  either  survived  or  who  did  not  get  into  the  labor  market 
but  came  directly  to  our  kind  of  program. 

First,  recognizing  that  there  was  a need  for  remediation  in  reading 
and  arithmetic,  we  developed  a program  for  remediation  which  employed  the 
functional  concept.  In  an  attempt  to  stimulate  student  achievement,  we  em- 
ployed contingency  management  by  establishing  a point  system  and  relating  the 
points  to  reliability  and  classroom  performance.  The  points  were  redeemable 
for  desirable  privileges.  In  addition  to  the  point  system,  we  employed 
special  counselors  who  assisted  the  student  in  the  transitional  pattern  of 
unreliability  and  inability  to  deal  with  the  problems  associated  with  succeed- 
ing in  the  world  of  work,  and  provided  a service  that  deall  with  a variety  of 
problems  which  might  affect  job  attendance  and  job  performance.  We  attempted 
to  assist  trainees  in  coping  with  marital,  financial,  housing,  child  care,  and 
on-work  problems.  Our  object  was  to  teach  those  whose  family,  student  or  work 
district  had  been  full  of  defeat  and  frustration  to  solve  problems  which  arise 
from  normal,  day-to-day  living.  Development  of  these  skills  is  just  as  impor- 
tant to  job  success  as  the  possession  of  special  skills  required  by  a job. 
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Apart  from  remediation  in  the  development  of  skills,  in  dealing  with 
problems  of  daily  living,  much  effort  was  dieted  at  the  development  of  job- 
related  skills.  Emphasis  was  placed  on  small  instructional  steps  so  that 
success  would  be  easily  achieved  and,  in  keeping  with  the  concept  of  developing 
marketable  skills,  we  set  high  standards  and  strove  to  prepare  the  trainee  for 
job  success.  Ejy  concentrating  on  job  skills  and  adjustment  skills,  and  relegat- 
ing basic  education  to  third  place  in  importance  to  earn  priority  status  we 
have  put  classical  education  in  the  category  of  not  quite  relevant.  Our  invol- 
vement in  this  program  stems  from  the  conviction  that  skill-building  can  reduce 
the  welfare  burden  and  can  increase  the  pool  of  effective,  productive  citizens. 
This  type  of  perception  and  commitment  should  not  be  restricted  to  the  private 
sector.  In  times  of  reduced  need  for  employees  within  the  private  sector,  the 
requirements  of  continued  development  of  our  human  resources,  and  to  employ 
them  productively,  does  not  then  diminish.  Therefore,  I would  endorse  public 
works  programs  reminiscent  of  the  W.P.A.  as  an  employer  of  last  resort.  Most 
of  you  also  recognize  the  role  the  Army  has  played  in  developing  our  manpower. 
The  combination  of  public  and  private  effort  to  train  people  for  productive 
roles  in  society  is  essential,  if  we  are  to  solve  the  social  problems  without 
creating  large,  frustrating,  demented  or  aggressive  groups.  However,  the  type 
of  training  so  often  reflected  in  public  programs  can  only  lead  to  further 
frustration.  Training  must  be  focused  on  a clear  and  useful  work  opportunity. 

There  is  an  interesting  incongruity  developing  in  our  society.  A 
generation  ago,  research  and  development  was  the  activity  of  universities  and 
other  educational  institutions.  Only  selected  and  very  forward-looking  com- 
panies had  active  research  divisions  in  either  basic  or  applied  research.  How- 
ever, today  most  major  companies  have  research  divisions  and  much  of  the  very 
best  applied  research  and  even  some  of  the  better  basic  research  is  springing 
from  corporate  laboratories  and  proving  grounds.  In  ny  field,  which  is  human 
learning,  this  has  been  uniquely  true.  The  best  practitioners  of  the  techno- 
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logy  of  education  and  training  in  America  today  are  those  who  sharpened  their 
skills  in  military  or  corporate  training  environments.  This  leads  me  to  an- 
other role  which  I believe  a private  sector  mist  assume  in  occupational  educa- 
tion. I believe  -that  the  industry  based  educational  technicians  must  train 
the  teachers  in  the  public  schools  in  the  modern  techniques  of  modifying  beha- 
vior. The  simple  application  of  the  systems  approach  to  the  development  of  an 
instructional  program  would  affect  great  changes  in  our  public  education.  I 
should  like  to  describe  an  example  of  the  foregoing  relationship  as  it  exists 
in  four  high  schools  in  New  York  at  this  time.  Under  the  general  leadership 
of  the  Economic  Development  Council  of  New  York,  a group  of  business  executives 
decided  to  study  the  feasibility  of  establishing  a school-industry  partnership. 
The  study  began  on  the  premise  that  industry  must  clearly  understand  the  needs 
of  the  school  if  it  is  to  help.  To  learn  about  the  needs,  a committee  of 
teachers,  students,  school  administrators,  union  and  business  representatives 
began  to  meet  regularly.  A list  of  priority  problems  and  a plan  of  attack 
was  developed.  The  business  representatives  offered  manpower,  expertise,  and 
techniques.  Today's  projects  range  from  building  rehabilitation  to  curriculum 
revision.  Teachers  are  being  trained.  Administrative  procedures  are  being 
i revised.  And  hope  is  being  rekindled  in  four  inter-city  schools.  We  brought 

26  teachers  — 22  from  one  school  — right  here  to  this  building,  and  a staff 
of  industrial  trainers  began  the  process  of  retraining  those  teachers.  We  tried 
to  teach  them  the  systems  approach  to  planning,  decision-making  and  all  of  its 
implications. 

I will  conclude  with  a discussion  of  what  the  private  sector  must  do 
in  the  decade  ahead.  First,  I believe  that  it's  essential  that  each  major 
type  of  industry  begin  immediately  attempting  vo  describe  its  skill  needs  for 
the  remainder  of  the  decade  of  the  1970' s.  It's  unrealistic  to  expect  schools 
to  develop  this  information.  The  task  is  huge  and  the  necessary  information 


resides  in  the  offices  and  shops  of  industry.  We,  in  the  banking  field,  have 
begun  this  effort.  Tomorrow  I am  to  meet  in  Washington  with  several  of  my 
colleagues  to  evaluate  our  first  step  toward  this  goal.  We  have  selected 
eleven  functional  areas  within  banking  and  we  propose  to  describe  the  jobs, 
tasks,  and  separate  elements  within  each  of  these  areas  in  behavioral  terms. 

We  plan  to  attain  minimum  performance  standards  for  each  task  and  thereby 
establish  an  educational  or  training  objective  which  can  be  communicated  un- 
equivocally to  any  institution.  We  hope  that  the  public  schools,  comnunity 
colleges,  universities  and  textbook  publishers  will  all  find  this  information 
helpful. 

Early  in  this  paper,  I discussed  the  difference  between  the  requirements 
for  general  and  specific  skills.  I have  just  cited  an  effort  by  the  banking 
industry  to  describe  its  specific  skill  requirements.  Hopefully,  other  indus- 
tries will  do  the  same  thing,  as  they  attempt  to  predict  their  future  skill 
requirements.  When  they  do,  there  must  be  a program  to  extract  the  common  or 
general  skills  from  the  many  in  industry.  These  general  skills  would  obviously 
have  the  broadest  utility  or  the  greatest  transfer  ability  and,  therefore , be 
prime  candidates  for  inclusion  in  the  curricula  of  public  schools.  Included 
on  this  list  would  be  such  mundane  skills  as  oral  and  written  communication, 
reasoning,  the  principles  of  extrapolation  or  generalization  — these  may  sound 
a little  high-flowing,  but  I really  mean  how  to  solve  problems,  how  to  deal 
with  what  is  going  on  in  the  world  around  you.  In  addition  to  that  challenging 
list,  I believe  that  vc  should  provide  each  young  person  with  a much  wider  and 
deeper  view  of  the  occupational  options  open  to  him.  Each  youngster  should  also 
be  given  the  skills  that  will  aid  him  in  inter-personal  relationships.  He  should 
recognize  individual  differences,  rights  and  needs,  but  perhaps,  most  of  all, 
the  young  person  should  recognize  his  obligation  to  the  total  society  in  terms 
of  his  responsibility  to  contribute  regularly,  reliably,  and  to  the  best  of 
is  ability.  Ihese  latter  behavior  patterns  have  not  been  taught  well  in  the 
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home.  Bierefore,  the  job  must  be  assumed  by  the  school,  and  by  the  private 
sector.  And  the  development  of  these  patterns  must  begin  as  early  as  possible 
and  continue  as  long  as  possible. 

Finally,  I believe  that  all  of  our  educational,  efforts  must  include 
training  in  how  to  cope  with  the  complexity  and  stress  of  our  society.  If  you 
and  I,  and  our  fellow  citizens,  cannot  cope  with  the  operation  of  day-to-day 
living,  then  our  society  will  not  advance.  Indeed,  it  will  not  succeed.  If 
we  can  achieve  the  objectives  that  I cited  above  in  the  decade  of  the  1970' s, 
our  country  will  prosper. 
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EARLY  RETIREMENT  ASD  SECOND  CAREERS 
IMPLICATIONS  FOR  VOCATIONAL- TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 

Dale  Hie stand 

Early  retirement  3s  becoming  increasingly  common  for  American  workers. 
However,  retirement  from  an  employer  does  not  mean  that  a worker  will  leave  the 
labor  force.  Rather,  retirement  entitles  them  to  an  income,  a pension.  They 
then  face  the  question:  Shall  this  pension  be  my  only  income?  Or  shall  I seek 
a second  income  and  perhaps  a second  pension  after  a second  retirement? 

There  are  several  classes  of  early  retirees:  One  comprises  a group  of 

civil  servants  who  may  retire  after  20  or  30  years,  e.g,,  policemen,  firemen, 
and  military  officers  and  enlisted  men.  Indeed,  the  allowable  retirement  ages 
of  other  civil  servants,  such  as  teachers  and  sanitation  men,  seem  to  be  getting 
lcwer  and  lower. 

A second  group  are  the  employees  of  private  firms  who  are  released  be- 
cause of  mergers,  reductions  in  force,  or  the  relocation  of  plants  or  offices. 
Some  will  be  given  pensions  if  they  cannot  relocate.  Also,  there  has  been  a 
slow  trend  toward  vested  pension  rights,  usually  after  age  40  with  10  or  15 
years  of  service.  About  one -third  of  all  workers  age  50  or  more  now  have 
vested  pension  rights. 

The  disabled  form  a third  group.  Disability  is  often  specific,  with 
respect  to  a particular  job  or  employer.  A person  who  becomes  disabled  may 
still  oe  able  to  work,  and  thus  may  be  seeking  a second  career.  Disability 
becomes  increasingly  common  after  about  age  40. 

These  developments  are  part  of  a complex  of  significant  changes  in  the 
character  of  middle  age  which  we  can  identify.  We  need  to  examine  them  care- 
fully, for  we  know  very  little  about  middle  age.  The  significance  of  different 
events  in  childhood  and  early  adulthood  have  been  well  researched.  We  have  well 
developed  theories  of  the  developmental  processes  affecting  children  and  young 
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adults.  We  have  also  studied  older  people  very  intensively.  Their  withdrawal 
from  work  and  life  have  been  well  researched. 

But  the  middle  years  have  been  essentially  unexplored.  We  seem  to 
assume  that  no  change  or  development  occurs  between  about  ages  20  and  60. 

But  a little  reflection  suggests  that  a great  deal  of  change  occurs  in  the 
middle  years.  Moreover,  studies  based  on  the  experiences  of  middle-age  people 
in  the  past  may  not  be  relevant.  We  live  in  a progressive  and  rapidly  changing 
society.  We  cannot  assume  that  those  now  in  or  entering  middle  age  will  have 
experiences  like  those  of  their  parents. 

These  considerations  lead  me  to  speculate  or.  the  occupational  and  skill 
problems  of  middle  age.  In  particular,  because  people  who  retire  from  one 
employer  are  increasingly  not  retiring  in  actuality,  I would  rather  not  use  the 
term,  "ea-ly  retirement",  because  it  is  misleading.  Rather,  I think  we  need  to 
focus  our  attention  to  new  directions  in  middle  age. 

There  is  a problem  in  defining  middle  age.  For  present  purposes,  it  may 
be  defined  as  that  period  after  a person  seems  to  have  become  established  in  a 
career  or  as  a regularly  employed  person,  but  before  he  is  ready  to  leave  the 
labor  force.  By  these  criteria,  middle  age  surely  begins  by  age  45,  and  perhaps 
as  early  as  35  or  40.  It  usually  reaches  an  end  at  about  ages  60  to  65. 

The  occupational  changes  in  middle  age  present  significant  problems. 

Some  people  ore  given  a chance  to  make  a change.  Others  are  forced  to  make  a 
change.  4s  noted  earlier,  early  retirees  may  want  to  or  may  need  to  seek  a new 
direction.  Those  who  are  displaced  because  of  mergers,  consolidations,  and  cut- 
backs form  a growing  group.  Federal  and  state  programs  are  very  unstable.  At 
the  present  time,  great  numbers  of  aerospace  workers  need  to  find  new  fields, 
for  their  field  promises  to  be  much  smaller  in  the  future.  Aerospace  engineers 
are  becoming  service  station  managers,  for  instance. 
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At  various  times,  federal  and  state  programs  expand  rapidly,  and  create 
unexpected  opportunities  for  middle-age  people.  This  has  been  true,  or  may  be 
true  in  the  future,  in  such  fields  as  poverty  services,  health  services,  pollu- 
tion control,  urban  reconstruction,  and  the  like. 

New  opportunities  appear  for  other  reasons.  Technological  change  creates 
new  sub-specialties  or  new  fields,  or  raises  the  need  for  new  skills  in  old 
fields.  The  growth  of  consumer  demand  in  such  fields  as  travel  and  recreation 
also  creates  new  opportunities. 

There  are  other  specific  groups  for  whom  new  skills  may  be  necessary. 

The  return  of  women  to  the  labor  force  in  middle  age  is  now  commonplace.  Many 
older  blacks  who  were  passed  over  in  the  past  due  to  discrimination  represent 
a group  whose  potential  can  be  tapped  in  the  light  of  today’s  attitudes.  There 
are  also  many  entering  middle  age  who  concentrated  on  making  money  when  they 
were  young,  but  who  now  want  to  perform  a service.  Such  people  are  often  willing 
to  take  some  reduction  in  income  for  a different  style  of  life  and  work. 

Many  other  changes  occur  at  about  age  kO  to  50  in  the  lives  of  indivi- 
duals which  may  lead  them  to  reconsider  their  occupation.  For  some,  their  chil- 
dren grow  up,  and  family  expenses  are  reduced.  Some  are  divorced  or  widowed, 
and  they  may  reassess  their  lives.  Some  men  and  women  settle  for  never  marrying, 
and  begin  to  wonder  whether  they  want  to  stay  in  the  field  they  selected  when 
they  assumed  they  would  marry.  Still  others  decide  they  have  achieved  all  they 
want  in  their  original  field  of  work  and  set  out  along  new  routes.  Some  are 
simply  bored  with  their  work,  while  others  more  positively  desire  continual 
development  and  new  experiences. 

What  are  the  implications  for  vocational  and  technical  education  of 
these  changes  which  are  occurring  in  the  lives  of  an  increasing  number  of  persons? 
First,  we  should  recognize  that  the  need  for  skill  acquisition  by  adults  is  not 
a new  concept  in  vocational  education.  Currently,  some  hO  per  cent  of  vocational 
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students  axe  adults.  Personally,  I have  always  been  more  impressed  with  the 
adult  educational  aspects  of  vocational  education  than  with  the  daytime  programs 
for  high  school  students.  Night  school  programs  for  adults  have  been  especially 
important  in  the  trades  and  industry,  and  the  distributive  education  programs. 

Those  with  strong  occupational  orientations  axe  likely  to  think  that 
the  skill  training  needs  of  middle-age  persons  with  their  desires  to  set  off  in 
new  directions  axe  the  result  of  poor  occupational  choices  and  a lack  of  guidance 
when  they  were  young.  Rather,  these  middle-age  changes  occur  because  it  is  hard 
to  really  foresee  when  you  axe  young  what  your  needs  and  opportunities  will  be 
like  when  you  axe  middle  age.  Also,  some  people  continue  to  develop  their 
interests  and  ambitions  throughout  their  lives.  No  amount  of  guidance  can 
really  provide  for  the  unexpected  and  continued  development  of  such  needs,  oppor- 
tunities, and  interests. 

This  discussion  points  to  several  different  themes  which  can  be  more 
fully  explored.  First,  vocational  educators  will  obviously  continue  to  be  con- 
cerned with  the  re-employment  of  the  middle-age  unemployed.  Secondly,  they  will 
be  concerned  with  upgrading  and  provision  of  new  skills  for  those  already  employed 
and  who  want  to  stay  in  their  field. 

Third,  vocational  and  technical  education  will  have  to  be  increasingly 
concerned  with  providing  new  career  training  for  those  who  are  "early  retirees" 
or  those  who  want  to  seek  out  new  and  rapidly  expanding  fields.  Some  of  these 
new  fields  have  almost  become  traditional  "retirement"  occupations,  such  as 
motel  and  resort  management,  operation,  and  service.  The  rapidly  expanding 
fields  which  afford  opportunities  for  new  caxeers  include  not  only  tourism,  but 
also  the  health  fields;  pollution;  urban  reconstruction;  clerical  and  office 
occupations  in  general;  technical  occupations,  such  as  finance;  appliance 
repair;  and  office  and  home  cleaning  services.  A very  rapidly  growing  sector 
is  the  suburban  business  services  to  serve  the  expansion  of  business  and 
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corporate  offices  outside  the  central  city,  including  typewriter  and  other 
equipment  repair,  reproduction  services,  and  messenger  services, 

Vocational  educators  may  also  find  an  increased  supply  of  teachers 
coming  from  among  early  retirees  or  those  forced  to  leave  other  fields,  such  as 
aerospace  engineers,  policemen,  firemen,  military  officers,  or  airline  pilots. 
It  might  even  be  helpful  to  vocational  education  if  some  of  those  who  presently 
teach  in  the  field  were  to  seek  some  other  second  career.  At  least,  they  would 
open  up  opportunities  for  others  in  the  field  to  advance. 

I must  enter  one  note  of  caution.  I am  not  saying  that  everyone  must 
be  prepared  for  two  or  more  careers.  Many  people  will  work  their  entire  life 
in  one  organization  and  occupation.  All  I am  saying  is  that  some  of  the  more 
adventurous  set  out  to  explore  new  directions.  Secondly,  I am  saying  that  it 
is  important  that  we  keep  the  options  open  for  those  who  wish  or  need  to  seek 
new  skills  or  new  careers  to  do  so. 

Also,  I do  not  think  I would  agree  with  the  Advisory  Council  on 
Vocational  Education,  which  urged  the  development  of  "a  pattern  of  life-long 
learning.”  Many  persons  do  not  need  such  constant  education,  and  would  be 
appalled  at  the  idea  that  they  should  always  be  in  school.  A great  many  learn 
in  response  to  felt  or  anticipated  need,  and  X,  for  one,  believe  this  is  a legi 
timate  stance  toward  the  future.  It  may  turn  out  that  they  are  engaged  in 
’’life-long  learning”,  but  each  learning  experience  is  entered  on  its  own  terms 
because  it  seems  directly  useful. 

The  clearest  implication  of  all  the  uncertainty  which  I see  for  many 
during  their  middle  years  is  that  each  educational,  training,  and  employment 
system  must  remain  open  and  flexible  to  new  opportunities  and  new  needs.  I am 
very  impressed  with  ad  hoc  programs,  precisely  because  we  do  not  seem  to  be 
very  good  ’’planners”,  for  the  future  always  unfolds  in  unexpected  ways. 
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There  is  one  other  point  I want  to  make  clear,  x am  not  saying  that  it 
is  the  job  of  vocational  education,  alone,  to  meet  the  need  for  training  middle- 
age  persons.  The  training  can  be  provided  by  a variety  of  systems.  Educational 
institutions  will  play  a part,  with  programs  in  high  schools  for  some,  and  in 
community  colleges  for  a great  many  others.  However,  many  middle-age  persons 
will  utilize  commercial  schools,  correspondence  courses,  and  self-instruction. 
Employers  will  also  provide  a great  deal  of  the  needed  training.  Vocational 
education  has  its  role  to  play  in  meeting  the  growing  need  for  mid-career  training, 
and  vocational  educators  should  be  alert  to  their  opportunities. 

I should  also  report  that  my  research  indicates  that  those  who  start 
off  in  new  directions  in  middle  age  are  not  unstable  in  any  pejorative  sense. 

Most  people  don*t  make  radical  shifts.  Father,  they  make  a partial  change  in 
how  they  utilize  what  they  know  by  entering  a field  which  relies  heavily  on  many 
of  the  skills  they  already  have,  including  avocational  skills.  They  often  have 
to  acquire  new  skills  in  order  to  be  folly  competent  in  their  new  occupation. 

Ivfost  career  changers  don't  quit  one  field  and  look  blindly  for  another 
unless  they  are  forced  out  of  a job  by  a layoff  or  compulsory  retirement. 

Father,  they  usually  leave  their  original  field  to  enter  a new  field  in  which 
manpower  is  short.  Therefore,  they  can  feel  reasonably  sure  they  will  be  able 
to  get  a job  in  their  now  field.  Usually,  moreover,  they  are  competent  enough 
so  that  they  feel  reasonably  sure  that  they  can  get  a job  in  their  former  field 
if  their  new  efforts  do  not  work  out  satisfactorily.  This  emphasizes  again  the 
ad  hoc  nature  of  changing  careers  in  the  middle  years.  It  all  depends  on  the 
person,  the  fields,  the  time,  and  the  place. 

Turing  any  time  period,  there  seems  to  be  a significant  number  of  people 
changing  careers,  buv  economic  conditions  determine  who  is  changing  careers  - 
and  why.  If  the  economy  is  rapidly  growing,  if  jobs  are  plentiful,  and  if 
governmental  and  eirployer  support  for  training  programs  is  liberal,  then  many 
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middle-age  people  will  shift  to  new  jobs  because  they  want  to  advance.,  because 
they  want  to  try  something  exciting,  because  they  want  to  giow.  If  the  economy 
is  lagging,  and  if  jobs  are  becoming  scarce,  and  support  for  retraining  has 
been  cut  back,  then  most  who  shift  do  so  involuntarily.  There  is  a profound 
difference  in  their  psychology.  Those  who  shift  in  prosperous  times  are  hopeful 
and  optimistic,  while  those  who  shift  due  to  being  laid  off  are  discouraged  and 
unsure  of  themselves.  The  latter  often  resist  changing  their  fields.  With 
either  group,  a career  change  may  lead  to  a somewhat  lower  income.  Those  who 
shift  into  fields  more  meaningful  to  them  are  often  entering  a service  field 
where  pay  rates  are  lower.  Those  who  are  displaced  by  economic  reverses  also 
often  must  accept  a lower  paying  job,  but  they  do  it  with  difficulty  since  they 
did  not  want  to  change  their  occupation. 

i 

Basically,  I have  been  making  a plea  for  keeping  our  educational, 
training,  and  employment  systems  open  and  flexible.  It  is  a plea  to  not  arbi- 
trarily foreclose  people  from  opportunity  because  they  are  middle  age.  It  is  a 
plea  that  we  give  them  the  chance  to  use  themselves  well.  I believe  that  if  we 
rely  on  people  to  utilize  themselves  effectively,  most  of  them  will. 

Finally,  one  senses  a new  desire  for  freedom,  self-determination,  and 
self  expression  on  the  part  of  the  middle  age.  Many  obtain  these  satisfactions 
as  a normal  part  of  their  work  lives.  In  recent  years,  women  have  gained  a 
great  deal  of  freedom  in  middle  age  because  they  at  least  have  the  choice  of 
working  or  not  working.  The  notion  that  a man  might  be  open  to  new  possibili- 
ties in  middle  age  is  emerging.  One  does  not  have  to  wait  until  one  is  too  old 
to  enjoy  it  to  make  adjustments  in  one's  work  life  which  yield  greater 
satisfactions. 
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Instructional  Concepts  for  Occupational  Education 
Leonard  J.  West 


There  is  a comment  I have  heard  numerous  times  at  professional  meetings  dur- 
ing recent  years  that  serves  as  a springboard  for  my  present  topic.  We  are  told 
by  representatives  of  the  Black  community  that  the  white,  middle-class  teacher 
has  failed  with  the  disadvantaged  youngsters  in  our  schools  because  he  does  not 
"understand11  them,  because  he  cannot  empathize  with  them,  because  their  back- 
ground is  alien  to  his  experience.  The  indifferent  success  of  white,  middle- 
class  instruction  of  disadvantaged  youngsters  is  only  too  apparent--in  relation 
to  the  outcomes  in  what  some  people  call  "the  good  old  days."  But  I doubt  that 
the  difficulties  lie  in  understanding,  empathy,  or  alienation.  I submit,  in- 
stead, that  they  lie  in  weakness  of  instructional  techniques,  in  lack  of  sophis- 
tication about  the  processes  by  which  skills,  knowledges,  understandings,  and 
attitudes  are  acquired. 

The  sins  of  teacher  education  have  come  back  to  haunt  us;  the  sick  bird  of 
conventional  instructional  practices  has  come  home  to  roost.  The  educational 
outcomes  of  earlier  years  are  attributable,  I think,  not  to  any  marked  corres- 
pondence between  instructional  behaviors  and  the  real  requirements  for  learn- 
ing but,  more  probably,  to  the  fact  that  the  middle-class  child1 s background 
often  permits  him  to  overcome  or  to  compensate  for  some  instructional  deficien- 
cies--usually  by  some  form  of  self-teaching  or  with  the  help  of  parents  or  older 
siblings,  as  in  your  families  and  mine. 

In  more  recent  years  we  have  been  faced  with  youngsters  whose  preschool  and 
later  deprivations  often  preclude  the  remedying  of  instructional  weaknesses  by 
students  themselves  or  with  familial  assistance.  Such  youngsters  show  up 
starkly  what  was  hidden  in  former  years  by  a good  student  body,  namely,  defi- 
ciencies in  instruction.  Our  major  difficulties  lie,  I think,  in  amateurish 
and  superficial,  rather  than  sophisticated  and  precise,  understandings  about 
learning  processes  among  teachers.  Our  problems  make  apparent  what  has  always 
been  true:  much  folklore  and  little  fact  underlying  educational  practices. 

B.  F.  Skinner,  the  Harvard  psychologist,  has  observed  that  "teachers  have  been 
less  given  to  teaching  than  to  holding  students  responsible  for  learning"  and 
that  "In  spite  of  discouraging  evidence  to  the  contrary,  it  is  still  supposed 
that  if  you  tell  a student  something,  he  then  knows  it"  (Skinner,  1954). 

No!  The  middle-class  teacher  of  disadvantaged  persons  has  had  limited  suc- 
cess not  because  he  is  uncaring,  unloving,  unsympathetic--but  because  he  is 
"unknowledgeable."  I do  not  mean  knowledge  about  learning  theory,  but  about 
concrete,  explicitly  specifiable  instructional  practices  based  on  or  derived 
from  experimentally  established  theory.  I mean  a technology  of  education,  and 
I shall  shortly  turn  to  a number  of  the  major  components  of  an  educational  tech- 
nology, ones  which  seem  to  me  seriously  weak  in  conventional  instruction. 

The  middle-class  teacher  has  not  had  poor  attitudes  toward  his  disadvantaged 
students.  If  anything,  he  may  be  said  to  have  "given  his  guts"  to  teaching. 

He  tries  hard;  then  he  tries  harder,  and  then  harder  still--doing  with  increas- 
ing emphasis  essentially  what  he  has  always  done.  Such  modifications  as  he 
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does  make,  judging  from  the  results,  are  probably  not  consequential  ones.  When 
nothing  one  does  seems  to  have  the  desired  effects,  teaching  becomes  a punish- 
ing experience.  I do  not  doubt  that  some  teachers  have  simply  given  up  on  in- 
struction. 

What  is  required,  I contend,  is  more  light  and  less  heat,  more  mind  even  at 
the  expense  of  some  heart.  The  need  is  for  simple  competence,  for  surefooted 
management  of  the  conditions  necessary  for  learning,  to  the  extent  that  those 
conditions  have  been  reliably  identified.  '’Dedication,"  whatever  that  may  mean, 
is  not  something  we  can  crank  out  to  order,  and  cool  know-how  is  to  be  preferred 
to  dedicated  uncertainty  about  the  conduct  of  instruction.  The  dedicated  Black 
or  Spanish- speaking  teacher  will  not,  by  reason  of  greater  dedication  or  em- 
pathy, succeed  where  others  have  failed.  It  is  know-how,  not  dedication,  that 
counts  most.  As  for  "warmth"  and  "creativity,"  those  other  two  poetic  charac- 
terizations of  a good  teacher,  no  one  has  ever  shown  that  learning  is  associated 
with  temperature,  emotional  or  otherwise;  and  I remind  you  that  tests  of  crea- 
tivity tend  to  consist  of  items  such  as  "How  many  different  uses  can  you  think 
of  for  a brick?" 

Now  I do  not  mean  to  suggest  by  this  prologue  that  the  clientele  for  occupa- 
tional education  is  confined  to  urban  disadvantaged  students.  In  fact,  the  new 
term,  Career  Education,  applies  to  all  sorts  of  students  at  all  school  levels, 
reaching  down,  for  example,  into  the  elementary  schools  for  orientation  to  the 
world  of  work  in  general.  But  realism  compels,  I think,  a recognition  that 
those  of  us  whose  past  associations  have  been  with  occupational  education  will 
continue  to  be  predominantly  concerned  with  training  for  what  has  been  called 
the  "less  than  baccalaureate  world  of  work,"  We  are  not  going  to  be  asked  to 
train  persons  for  professional  occupations. 

We  can't  rationalize  away  our  failures.  We  can't  paper  over  our  difficul- 
ties with  vague  poetry,  but  must  instead  come  to  grips  with  the  kinds  of  stu- 
dents we  do  have.  Accordingly,  especially  in  the  urban  centers,  our  teaching 
task  is  a particularly  difficult  one,  requiring  uncommon  expertise  resting  on 
a corpus  of  experimental  evidence  about  learning  processes  that  is  far  from 
being  common  knowledge  among  teachers.  Conventional  instructional  practices 
are  not  good  enough  for  the  demands  of  the  1970's  and  future  years.  There  ex- 
ists a souna  psychology  of  learning  that  has  never  really  been  widely  applied 
to  educational  practices.  Consider  with  me,  then,  just  a few  of  the  dominat- 
ing concepts  for  learning,  and  let  us  ask  ourselves  to  what  extent  conventional 
instruction  is  in  keeping  with  those  concepts. 

First,  the  concept  of  motivation.  Some  persons  suffer  from  the  delusion  that 
a person  can  learn  anything  provided  he  is  motivated,  and  some  rationalize  poor 
teaching  by  saying  that  the  student  did  not  learn  because  he  was  not  motivated. 
To  most  teachers,  motivation  has  to  do  with  a state  of  wanting  or  desiring  or 
eagerness  to  learn.  Motivation  appears  as  an  early  heading  in  a lesson  plan 
and  tends  to  consist  of  some  sort  of  pep  talk  designed  to  arouse  interest. 

When  that  step  is  completed,  the  teacher  goes  on  to  other  things.  But  the  fore- 
going characterizations  are  wide  of  the  mark,  not  in  agreement  with  the  real 
meaning  of  motivation,  as  revealed  experimentally.  Motivation  has  little  to  do 
with  wanting  or  desiring.  Few  of  us  are  driven  by  a thirst  for  knowledge.  As 
Bugelski  (1956,  p.  460)  has  pointed  out:  "What  is  important  is  that  the  learner 
be  set  to  react  to  stimuli  and  if  this  is  done  without  his  wish  it  makes  little 
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if  any  difference. 11  Motivation,  in  short,  is  attention  to  stimuli.  Close  at- 
tention is  wanted  throughout  a lesson  and  is  not  likely  to  result  from  an  early 
pep  talk  alone.  Two  other  agents  are  more  powerful.  These  are:  (1)  suspense, 

discovery,  curiosity  and  (2)  reinforcement. 

Suspense,  Discovery,  Curiosity.  Berlyne  (1965)  has  pointed  to  discovery 
methods  involving  surprise,  doubt,  perplexity,  and  bafflement  as  important  in- 
trinsic motivators,  whose  effects  may  lie  not  so  much  in  independent  solution 
as  in  the  arousal  and  subsequent  relief  of  curiosity.  We  ought  in  education 
to  take  more  advantage  of  the  curiosity  motive.  We  ought  to  do  a great  deal 
less  telling  and  a lot  more  asking.  Typically,  the  teacher  "tells"  or  demon- 
strates and  then  asks  the  student  to  "tell  it  back"  or  to  do  what  the  teacher 
has  demonstrated— either  right  away  or  later.  Instead,  by  skillful  teacher 
questioning,  the  learner  should  be  led  to  identify,  to  discover,  to  arrive  at 
answers  and  solutions--rather  than  merely  parroting  back  the  ready-made  answers 
and  actions  that  the  teacher  has  earlier  given  or  demonstrated.  Much  teaching 
should  consist  of  questions  on  the  order  of:  What  do  you  suppose  would  happen 

* * • • If  y°u  wanted  to  do  thus  and  such,  hew  would  you  go  about  it?  or 
Suppose  thus  and  such  happened,  what  would  you  do  about  it?  and  so  on  in  this 
vein.  Questions  like  these  should  often  introduce  new  learning,  with  answers 
given  by  students,  rather  than  by  the  teacher  in  advance.  And  the  kinds  of 
questions  asked  can  range  from  very  easy  ones  to  ones  that  elicit  a good  deal  of 
stumbling.  The  objective  in  arousing  curiosity  is  to  establish  high  interest 
in  correct  solutions,  high  attention  when  the  right  answer  or  solution  appears, 
whether  brought  to  light  by  some  student  or,  eventually,  by  the  teacher.  In 
short,  the  teacher  should  get  out  of  the  bind  of  first  telling  and  then  asking 
back. 

Introduction  of  new  learning  by  the  arousal  and  subsequent  relief  of  cur- 
iosity is  one  important  motivational  tactic.  More  pervasive,  because  it  ap- 
plies throughout  instruction,  is  reinforcement  for  correct  responses  or,  more 
generally,  prompt  knowledge  of  results. 

Reinforcement.  The  most  powerful  motivator  for  learning  is  success  at  the 
task.  The^instructor  who  teaches  in  such  a way  that  students  make  large  num- 
bers of  right  answers  has  no  motivational  problems.  And  success  at  the  task 
depends  not  on  preachments,  pep  talks  or  threats  but  overwhelmingly  on  feed- 
back, on  informing  the  learner  (or  providing  him  with  a way  to  inform  himself) 
about  the  correctness  of  his  responses  and  actions.  First  of  all,  as  Marx 
(I960,  p.  896)  has  stated  in  his  summary  of  the  research  on  reinforcement  as 
a motivational  variable,  knowledge  about  the  correctness  of  one's  responses 
"is  often  necessary  to  gauge  and  adjust  performance;  this  is  most  apparent  in 
regard  to  the  improvement  of  motor  skills."  Secondly,  the  promptness  or  imme- 
diacy of  knowledge  of  results  is  crucial,  in  view  of  "the  experimental  litera- 
ture which  rather  uniformly  suggests  time  intervals  on  the  order  of  seconds. 

The  reinforcing  value  of  a high  grade  given  at  the  end  of  a semester  can  have 
little  or  uo  direct  effect  on  the  learning  of  skills  or  content  during  the 
semester"  (Bugelski,  1956,  p.  463).  In  motor  or  manipulative  skills,  "in 
which  motions  take  place  in  fractions  of  a second  and  cannot  be  reconstituted 
later  on,  knowledge  of  results  that  is  delayed  more  than  fractions  of  a second 
loses  its  value"  (West,  1969,  p.  448). 

In  conventional  instruction,  I think  we  tend  to  be  weak  in  two  ways.  We 


do  not  regularly  or  frequently  enough  provide  the  learner  with  knowledge  of  re- 
sults and,  in  motor  or  manipulative  skills  in  which  immediacy  is  crucial,  we 
do  not  provide  that  information  within  seconds  of  the  learner’s  response.  The 
motivational  requirement  of  many  successes  by  the  learner  means  two  things: 
that  the  sequencing  and  pacing  and  clarity  of  the  instruction  be  such  as  to  max- 
imize the  number  of  right  answers  and,  also,  that  mistakes  be  swiftly  identi- 
fied and  corrected.  Both  require  frequent  and  prompt  knowledge  of  results.  It 
serves  as  a corrective  for  wrong  responses  and  as  reinforcement  for  correct  re- 
sponses. Let  us  then  examine  our  instruction  with  a view  to  identifying  ways 
to  let  the  learner  know  about  the  correctness  of  his  behavior--not  merely  at  the 
end  of  each  lesson  or  via  periodic,  formal  tests,  but  moment  by  moment  through- 
out instruction. 

Error  Correction.  In  connection  with  student  errors,  by  the  way,  it  was 
William  James  vruTsaid  that  to  form  a habit,  never  suffer  an  exception  to  occur. 
To  which  one  might  respond:  ’’Nice  work  if  you  can  do  it"  and  also  "Sometimes 

you  want  errors  to  occur."  The  student  pilot,  for  example,  intentionally  side- 
sUpTlhe  aircraft  or  stalls  the  motor  in  order  to  learn  the  actions  necessary 
to  pull  the  plane  out  of  a sideslip  or  stall.  The  child  learning  to  ride  a bi- 
cycle must  be  allowed  to  fall  off  or  nearly  fall  off  a number  of  times  in  order 
to  identify  those  sensations  in  his  muscles  that  signify  imminent  falling  off 
and  to  practice  the  corrective  muscular  movements.  The  student  driver  should 
skid  a number  of  times  in  order  to  learn  what  to  do  in  a skid.  Your  carpentry 
students  have  to  use  a plane  and  a saw  at  the  wrong  angle,  not  only  to  see  at 
first  hand  the  consequences  of  such  misbehavior,  but  also  to  sensitize  them  to 
the  muscular  sensations  that  go  with  right  and  wrong  ways  to  handle  a plane  or 
saw.  No  doubt,  gouged  wood  and  ripped  lumber  occur  aplenty  at  the  start,  witu- 
out  the  teacher’s  deliberate  intent.  The  point  of  these  illustrations  is  merely 
to  suggest  that  the  important  errors  should  deliberately  be  made  to  occur,  so 
that  their  consequences  become  vivid  to  the  learner  and  so  that  corrective  ac- 
tions  can  be  learned.  Not  all  conceivable  errors  should  be  made  to  happen,  but 
only  those  that  have  important  consequences.  Tying  the  principle  of  deliberate 
errors  to  the  curiosity  motive  mentioned  earlier,  whenever  health  and  safety 
are  not  at  stake  or  the  destruction  of  materials  too  costly,  perhaps  one  should 
often  assign  a new  task  without  any  prior  instruction,  in  expectation  that  the 
desired  errors  will  occur  or  that  the  problem  at  issue  will  not  be  solved.  The 
learner's  resulting  annoyance  or  perplexity  can  serve  as  excellent  springboards 
for  leading  him  into  the  desired  responses. 

Guidance  or  Prompting  versus  Confirmation  Techniques.  The  previous  illustra- 
tion is  a special  instance  of  a more  general  phenomenon  that  has  pervasive  im- 
plications for  the  conduct  of  instruction,  implications  that  tend,  I think,  to 
be  outrageously  violated  in  much  conventional  instruction,  especially  of  low- 
ability  students.  The  general  phenomenon  bears  the  label  "guidance  or  prompt- 
ing versus  confirmation  techniques.’’  Guidance  or  prompting  refers  to  telling 
or  showing  the  learner  in  advance  of  his  response  what  response  you  want  him  to 
make.  That’s  what  teachers  generally  do.  They  do  not  permit  the  learner  to 
draw  a breath  or  make  a move  until  they  have  shown  him  how  to  breath  and  move. 
The  opposed  tactic,  called  "confirmation,"  consists  of  requiring  a response  by 
the  learner  without  prior  guidance  and  of  informing  him,  only  after  he  has  re- 
sponded, as  to  the  correctness  of  his  response.  A large  volume  of  experimental 
evidence  on  the  relative  merits  of  prompting  vs.  confirmation  tactics  points 
uniformly  in  one  direction,  expressed  in  the  following  generalization:  Prompt- 

ing or  guidance  is  more  powerful  than  confirmation  when  used  in  very  small 
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amounts  entirely  confined  to  the  earliest  stages  of  learning  any  new  thing. 

Too  long  continued  into  later  stages  of  learning  or  practice,  or  given  in  large 
amounts,  it  is  harmful  (Bugelski,  1956;  Stolurow.  1959).  Confirmation  is  vastly 
the  superior  tactic  once  past  the  earliest  learning  stages. 

In  the  face  of  that  established  generalization  about  the  conduct  of  instruc- 
tion, I suspect  that  many  teachers,  in  their  eagerness  to  have  learners  perform 
without  mistakes,  lead  him  by  the  hand  interminably,  giving  him  even  at  late 
stages  of  learning  or  practice  detailed  instructions  and  a variety  of  hints  or 
guides.  The  consequence  often  is  inability  to  perform  the  task  when  the  umbili- 
cal cord  is  cut.  Cut  the  umbilical  cord  early.  Let  the  learner  early  stand  on 
his  own  feet--but  be  swift  wit'  confirmation,  quick  to  give  him  an  assessment 
of  his  efforts.  Responses  that  are  not  followed  by  swift  knowledge  of  results 
are  learned  slowly  at  best,  and  sometimes  not  at  all. 

Successive  Approximations  to  the  Desired  Behavior.  In  connection  with  as- 
sessment of  student  responses,  one  important  thing  to  guard  against  is  too  early 
use,  as  a criterion  of  acceptability,  of  the  behavior  expected  of  the  fully 
trained  person.  Ski.nner  has  aptly  referred  to  the  shaping  of  behavior,  to  ac- 
cepting from  the  learner  as  the  training  proceeds  successively  closer  approxima- 
tions to  the  skilled  responses  and  finished  products  that  represent  the  terminal 
objectives  of  a given  unit  of  instruction.  However,  vagueness  in  identifying 
the  step-by-step  approaches  to  a fully  adequate  product  will  not  do.  Instead, 
the  need  is  to  specify  quantitatively,  in  measurable  amounts,  the  size  of  the 
improveme  " in  responses  that  is  expected  as  the  learning  proceeds.  One  might 
expect  a skilled  auto  mechanic  to  replace  a fan  belt  on  a certain  model  of  car 
in,  say,  30  minutes;  but  during  training  it  is  wise  to  specify  a series  of  work- 
time goals  eventually  reaching  30  minutes,  such  as:  50  minutes  at  the  first 

trial,  40  minutes  by  the  third  trial,  and  so  on.  The  skilled  carpenter  should 
be  able  to  square  an  edge  so  that  no  light  shows  through  when  a tri-square  is 
laid  over  it.  But  the  trainee  might  be  allowed  a 3-mm.  gap  at  the  outset,  later 
on  a 2-mm.  gap,  and  so  on.  At  every  stage  of  learning  the  learner  should  have 
some  way  of  assessing  his  performance,  measurably,  in  relation  to  what  is  ex- 
pected of  him  at  that  stage.  Precise  feedback,  not  general  judgments,  are  re- 
quired. 

The  precision  of  these  sample  standards  of  acceptability  lead  me  to  another 
concept  having  to  do  with  specification  of  lesson  objectives  and  assessment  or 
their  achievement. 

Specification  of  Lesson  Objectives  and  Assessment  of  Their  Achievement.  A 
lesson  plan  is  an  agenda  for  the  teacher,  so  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  les- 
son objectives  have  traditionally  been  stated  in  terms  of  what  the  teacher  wants 
to  accomplish.  But  that's  wrong.  Whether  for  a single  lesson,  a weekly  unit 
of  instruction,  or  an  entire  course  of  instruction,  it  is  infinitely  preferable 
to  state  objectives  in  terms  of  learner  behavior.  A well  stated  instructional 
objective  specifies,  in  behavioral  terms,  what  the  learner  is  to  be  capable  of 
doing  upon  completing  some  specified  unit  of  instruction.  In  a very  early  type- 
writing lesson  a teacher  objective  might  be  "To  teach  the  keyboard  letters  i,  fj 
t,  s."  Properly  written  in  terms  of  learner  behavior  the  objective  might  be: 

"To  type  for  2 minutes  words  and  phrases  using  the  letters  i,  f,  t,  and  £ at  a 
rate  of  not  less  than  10  words  per  minute  with  no  more  than  4 errors."  Or,  com- 
pare: "To  teach  fan  belt  replacement"  with  "To  replace  a fan  belt  in  car  X in 
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30  minutes."  The  latter  statement  mandates  a measure  of  fan  belt  replacement 
speed  among  students,  thereby  providing  a check  on  the  achievement  of  the  ob- 
jective. The  alternative--the  objective  stated  in  terms  of  teacher  behavior-- 
too  often  leads  to  instruction  in  which  the  achievement  of  objectives  is  uncer- 
tain, because  undetermined.  The  test  of  a good  lesson  is  not  what  the  princi- 
pal or  department  chairman  or  other  qualified  observer  thinks  of  a teacher’s 
proceduras,  but  what  learners  are  able  to  do  upon  completion  of  the  lesson. 
Therefore  write  lesson  objectives  that  specify  student  behaviors  in  measurable 
terms.  In  contrast  to  the  difficulties  of  specifying  the  hallmarks  of  "appre- 
ciation" in  a course  in  music  appreciation,  occupational  education  lends  itself 
very  well  to  precise  specification  of  objectives  in  terms  of  learner  behaviors, 
and  our  instruction  would  be  greatly  sharpened  were  we  to  do  so  routinely.  Rob- 
ert Mager’s  classic  little  paperback  (1962)  may  be  consulted  as  a guide  on  the 
writing  of  instructional  objectives. 

Generalization  and  Discrimination.  My  final  point  has  to  do  with  character- 
istics found  in  every  learning  task  under  the  sun,  from  learning  to  tie  your 
shoelaces  to  mastering  Chinese  metaphysics.  The  reference  is  to  the  terms 
stimulus  generalization,  response  generalization,  stimulus  discrimination,  re- 
sponse differentiation-- terms  that  I suspect  are  pure  Greek  to  most  teachers. 

Yet  those  terms  drive  right  to  the  heart  of  the  prominent  learning  difficulties. 
Stimulus  generalization  refers  to  the  tendency  to  perceive  two  different  stim- 
uli as  alike,  so  that  one  makes  the  same  response  to  the  different  stimuli. 
Sometimes,  that’s  what  you  want,  as  in  making  the  same  oral  reading  response  to 
to,  too,  and  two.  At  other  times  you  want  the  learner  to  discriminate  among 
similar  stimuli  so  that  he  can  make  a different  response  to  each.  Many  begin- 
ning readers  confuse  b with  d and  read  bare  for  dare  and  vice  versa.  The  per- 
son learning  to  receive  Morse  Code  often  confuses  the  signal  for  A from  the 
signal  for  N.  At  the  response  end,  the  typist  strikes  r for  t and  vice  versa 
because  they  are  adjacent  on  the  typewriter  keyboard.  Every  learning  task, 
without  exception,  has  elements  that  tend  to  be  highly  confusable  to  learners, 
ones  that  experienced  teachers  are  well  aware  of.  But  what  teachers  are  not 
aware  of  is  that  there  are  explicit  techniques  for  producing  generalization  when 
that  is  wanted  and  for  producing  discrimination  when  that  is  wanted.  One  speaks 
of  "generalization  training"  and  of  "discrimination  training."  To  illustrate 
the  latter,  consider  the  Morse  Code  confusion  of  A and  N.  Discrimination  train- 
ing consists  of  sending  many  pairs  of  these  letters  in  all  possible  combinations, 
viz.,  A-A,  A-N,  N-A,  N-N,  in  random  order.  The  learner's  firstjask  is  merely 
to  respond  "same"  or  "different"  after  each  pair  of  signals  is  sent.  Only  when 
he  can  dependably  identify  when  the  members  of  each  pair  are  the  same  and  when 
dif  ferent--or.ly  when  he  can  tell  the  sounds  apart--is  he  then  taught  that  dih- 
dah  is  A and  dah-dit  is  N.  Identical  tactics  apply  to  teaching  the  beginning 
reader  to  distinguish  a small  b from  a small  d.  Reading  also  makes  a conven- 
ient illustration  of  generalization  training.  A longhand  r,  a lower-case  small 
printed  r,  and  an  upper-case  capital  R all  have  to  elicit  the  same  vocal  sound. 
Three  different  visual  stimuli  are  to  elicit  the  same  vocal  response.  The  train- 
ing tactic  consists  of  confirming  or  reinforcing  the  desired  vocal  response  when 
it  is  made  to  the  appropriate  stimuli,  and  the  stimuli  are  to  be  presented  in 
sets  whose  members  sometimes  call  for  a common  response,  sometimes  not. 

As  I have  said,  experienced  teachers  are  keenly  aware  of  the  prominent  dif- 
ficulties in  the  tasks  or  subject  matters  they  teach.  Instead  of  living  with 
those  difficulties  indefinitely,  they  can  be  overcome  swiftly  and  permanently 
by  employing  the  techniques  of  generalization  and  discrimination  training. 
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Which  twin  wears  the  Toni?  Is  this  olive  oil  or  peanut  oil?  Does  a clogged 
what chtixnacal lit  make  the  automobile  motor  sound  this  way?  or  this  way?  Mere 
are  two  fabric  swatches;  are  they  the  same  (both  orlon?  both  nylon?  or  what?)? 
Often,  one  must  start  with  pairs  of  items  which  are  greatly  different,  progres- 
sively thereafter  narrowing  the  difference  until  fine  discriminations  are  re- 
quired and  established.  The  same  applies  to  generalization  training.  The  typ-  # 
ist  or  secretary  or  teacher  must  learn  to  decipher  (i.e.,  make  the  same  responses 
to)  all  sorts  of  longhand  from  an  elegant  Spencerian  script  to  a nearly  impene- 
trable scribble. 

Summary.  I have  suggested  in  this  paper  that  we  stop  rationalizing  away  our 
failures  and  that  we  move  from  the  ineffective  folklore  on  which  much  instruc- 
tion has  traditionally  been. based  to  a sound  psychology  of  learning.  The  par- 
ticular concepts  discussed  here  lead  to  eight  recommendations,  as  follows: 

1.  Instructional  objectives  should  specify  measurable  learner  behaviors,  not 
teacher  activities. 

2.  Take  advantage  of  curiosity  as  an  intrinsic  motivator. 

3.  Teachers  should  do  more  asking  and  less  telling. 

4.  Learners*  responses  should  be  followed  by  swift  and  precise  knowledge  of 
results. 

5.  The  important  errors--the  ones  that  have  serious  consequences--should  be 
made  to  occur,  so  that  corrective  actions  can  be  learned. 

6.  Shape  behavior  through  a series  of  Successive  approximations  to  the  even- 
tual terminal  behavior  by  specifying  in  measurable  terms  the  standard  of  accep- 
tability at  each  stage  of  learning. 

7.  Teacher  guidance  of  the  learner  should  be  given  in  small  amounts  entirely 
confined  to  early  learning  stages;  confirmation  of  unprompted  responses  should 
characterize  the  vast  bulk  of  instruction. 

8.  Attack  the  confusable  elements  in  a learning  task  by  conducting  explicit 
generalization  or  discrimination  training,  as  applicable. 

There  are  other  major  concepts  besides  those  listed  above,  and.  under  each 
there  is  a myriad  of  details.  Nothing  mentioned  bore  is  exclusive  to  occupa- 
tional education,  but  is  applicable  to  all  instruction  of  all  persons.  How- 
ever, in  contrast  to  what  one  might  mean  by  appreciating  music  or  being  an  ef- 
fective citizen,  occupational  tasks  lend  themselves  much  more  readily  to  pre- 
cise specification  of  objectives  and  to  precise  measurement  of  learner  perform- 
ances. Thus,  the  opportunities  in  occupational  education  are  so  challenging 
that,  with  the  infusion  of  a genuine  psychology  of  learning,  occupational  edu- 
cation could  lead  the  way  for  the  rest  of  education. 
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OCCUPATIONAL  LICENSING  AND  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION 
Benjamin  Shimberg 

Why  should  vocational  educators  be  concerned  with  licensing?  Occupa- 
tional licensing  affects  vocational  education  because  licensing  inhibits  the 
entry  of  people  into  certain  types  of  work  and  inhibits  the  free  movement  of 
people  from  place  to  place. 

While  licensing  has  been  sold  to  legislative  bodies  and  to  the  public 
as  something  necessary  to  protect  the  public,  such  protection  is  largely 
mythical.  Licensing,  by  and  large,  exists  to  protect  certain  vested  interest 
groups.  If  one  studies  the  history  of  licensing  one  does  not  find  the  public 
clamoring  to  license  certain  groups.  Instead  one  finds  various  groups  clamor- 
ing to  get  licensed  because  they  want  the  benefits  licensing  gives  them.  First 
of  all,  it  gives  them  prestige  and  status.  Secondly,  licensing  provides  an 
opportunity  to  regulate  supply  and  consequently  demand  in  the  particular 
field  and,  therefore,  licensing  has  real  economic  benefits.  Licensing  legis- 
lation determines  who  may  practice  a profession  or  trade  and  defines  what 
individuals  need  to  know  to  practice.  This,  of  course,  has  implications  for 
training. 

Very  little  research  has  been  done  on  licensing,  although  The  Council 
of  State  Governments  periodically  mails  questionnaires  on  the  subject.  Educa- 
tional Testing  Service  received  a small  grant  from  the  Department  of  Labor  to 
do  a feasibility  study  on  licensing  in  five  states.  There  was  much  more  local 
licensing  than  we  had  expected.  Originally,  we  thought  that  most  licensing 
was  carried  on  at  the  state  level. 

Subsequently,  Educational  Testing  Service  applied  for  another  grant 
to  make  a rather  definitive  study  of  licensing  in  eight  states:  New  fork, 

Illinois,  California,  Arizona,  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Florida  and  Alabama.  The  five 
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large  states  were  selected  since  they  are  the  largest  states  in  each  of  five 
regions,  and  the  three  smaller  states  are  small  states  that  are  contiguous  to 
large  ones.  This  enabled  us  to  look  at  the  inter-state  mobility  problems.  In 
addition,  three  cities  in  each  state  were  visited. 

We  talked  with  licensing  officials,  vocational  educators,  apprentice- 
ship program  administrators,  union  officials,  employers  and  representatives  of 
the  Workers'  Defense  League,  the  Urban  League  and  the  KAACP,  since  it's  very 
difficult  to  find  minority  people  who  nave  been  through  the  licensing  process. 
Approximately  250  people  were  interviewed. 

The  following  questions  were  asked: 

1.  Which  occupations  are  licensed? 

2.  In  what  geographical  areas  are  various  occupations  licensed? 

3.  Who  is  responsible  for  the  licensing? 

4.  What  is  the  composition  of  the  membership  of  licensing  boards? 

5.  What  activities  do  licensing  boards  engage  in  besides  licensing? 

6.  What  are  the  requirements  for  licensing  of  different  occupations? 

7.  Are  the  specific  requirements  for  licensing  necessary  and 
reasonable? 

8.  How  is  competency  tested? 

9.  How  valid  are  the  tests  used? 

10.  Who  constructs  the  tests  used  in  licensing? 

11.  What  happens  to  people  who  fail  the  test  that  they  took  in 
order  to  get  licensed? 

12.  What  appeal  do  people  have  who  fail  licensing  exams? 

13.  What  reciprocity  exists  between  states  in  the  licensing  field? 

14.  How  does  licensing  affect  members  of  minority  groups? 
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The  theme  running  through  the  whole  study  is  — If  it's  important  to 
be  licensed  in  one  place,  that  trade  or  profession  ought  to  be  licensed  univer- 
sally J Licensing,  in  recent  years,  is  being  used  increasingly  as  a device  for 
consumer  protection.  This  is  another  misuse  of  the  licensing  concept,  because 
consumer  protection  can  be  accomplished  in  other  ways.  If  licensing  was  used 
as  a device  to  protect  the  public,  periodic  re-examination  should  be  utilized 
to  determine  that  competency  has  been  maintained.  In  fields  where  people 
leave  the  rendering  of  direct  services  to  go  into  management,  they  lose  their 
skills.  Although  these  persons  are  no  longer  practicing  their  trade  or  pro- 
fession they  are  licensed  and,  theoretically,  could  provide  you  with  their 
services. 

In  Bedford-Stuyvesant  we  heard  a very  interesting  story  from  people 
from  the  Workers'  Defense  League.  A man  who  had  worked  for  ten  years  in  Mew 
Your  City  went  to  fill  out  his  application  form  to  become  a plumber.  He 
learned  that  he  had  to  have  signed  affidavits  from  each  of  his  former  employers 
to  show  that  he  had  worked  for  ten  years.  But  each  of  those  former  employers 
must  have  been  a licensed  plumbing  contractor.  He  discovered  that  the  contract- 
or whom  he  had  worked  for  his  first  five  years  had  not  been  a licensed  plumbing 
contractor.  A licensed  plumber  was  willing  to  purger  himself  by  stating  that 
the  man  had  worked  for  him.  When  the  man  finally  became  licensed  he  said, 

"Ever  since  then,  I've  had  no  hesitancy  signing  false  papers  for  other  people." 
This  type  of  situation  should  not  exist. 

We  learned  of  another  incident  about  the  licensing  of  stationary 
engineers.  In  New  York  City,  you  must  have  ten  years  of  experience  as  a 
stationary  engineer  and  seven  of  the  ten  years  must  be  in  New  York  City  under 
a licensed  stationary  engineer.  This  requirement  is  unfair  and  should  be 
abolished. 
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The  Union  League  in  Chicago  said  that  licensing  was  not  the  major  pro- 
blem, but  the  problem  was  getting  men  into  apprenticeship  programs.  The  Union 
League  also  stated  that  they  did  not  have  enough  applicants  to  fill  apprentice- 
ship programs  when  vacanices  occured  because  the  youngsters  who  were  bright 
enough  to  pass  the  apprenticeship  exams  wanted  to  go  to  college  and  not  into 
the  trades . The  gentleman  at  the  Urban  League  also  told  us  that  anybody  with 
plumbing  skills  in  Chicago  doesn't  need  tc  worry  about  being  licensed.  He  can't 
work  on  high-rise  construction,  but  he  can  make  a very  good  li/ing  working  in 
the  ghetto  because  officials  are  not  concerned  about  licensing  in  the  ghetto. 

In  Alabama  a black  plumbing  contractor  had  a couple  of  apprentices 
working  for  him,  but  he  wasn't  sure  that  they  would  ever  be  able  to  become 
licensed  because  the  licensing  board  required  character  affidavits  from  two 
licensed  plumbers  in  the  city.  He  was  the  only  black  one  and  he  had  no  assur- 
ance that  he  could  get  a white  plumbing  contractor  to  sign  these  affidavits, 
which  meant  that  these  youngsters  were  being  trained,  but  they  might  never  be 
able  to  get  licensed. 

A black  member  of  the  Black  Equal  Opportunities  Commission  in  California 
received  complaints  that  a chain  of  barber  colleges  were  maintaining  segregated 
training.  Black  students  were  allowed  to  work  only  on  black  people's  hair  and 
white  students  were  allcwed  to  work  only  on  white  people’s  hair.  This  situation 
made  it  possible  for  a white  barber  to  quite  truthfully  say  to  a black  customer, 
"I'm  sorry,  I don't  know  how  to  cut  black  hair."  The  same  situation  existed  in 
the  field  of  eo'  otology.  The  cosmetology  board  which  sets  the  curriculum  for 
all  cosmetology  schools  made  hair  straightening  mandatory  in  black  schools  but 
optional  in  white  schools.  The  Commissioner  put  pressure  on  the  barber  board 
and  the  cosmetology  board  and  was  able  to  get  regulations  issued  which  made  the 
schools  train  all  barber  students  to  cut  both  white  and  black  hair;  all  white 
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cosmetologists  learn  hair  straightening;  and  all  balck  cosmetologists  learn 
to  give  permanent  waves. 

In  Tulsa,  Oklahoma  a law  says  that  the  only  requirement  that  a person 
need  have  to  be  licensed  as  a journeyman  electrician  is  to  pass  a written  test. 
There  is  no  experience  requirement  and  no  performance  testing.  An  electrician 
with  some  initiative  has  set  up  the  "Tulsa  Electrical  College,"  located  in 
Broken  Arrow,  a town  just  outside  of  Tulsa.  In  about  ten  weeks  the  director 
of  this  school  can  take  any  reasonably  intelligent  person  and  teach  them  the 
electrical  code.  There  are  no  shops  and  the  trainees  do  not  use  tools.  After 
the  ten  week  course,  the  enrollees  can  pass  the  Tulsa  Electrical  Board's  exam- 
ination and  become  licensed  electrical  journeymen.  Again  the  public  is  com- 
pletely unprotected. 

Our  first  recommendation  to  licensing  boards  is  that  they  improve 
communication  with  applicants.  When  a person  wants  to  be  licensed,  he  very 
often  has  difficulty  finding  out  which  agency  has  charge  of  his  trade  or  pro- 
fession. Some  states  have  a highly  centralized  licensing  system.  In  these 
states  it  is  possible  for  an  individual  to  go  to  one  place  and  get  all  the 
inforaation  desired.  Very  few  boards  give  the  candidate  any  real  idea  of  what 
he  should  expect  on  his  examination.  The  only  way  a person  can  find  out  what 
will  be  on  the  examination  is  to  take  it  once  and  fail.  In  many  cases  where 
there  is  a very  high  initial  failure  rate  on  licensing  exams,  the  people  who 
took  it  didn't  expect  to  pass.  Taking  the  examination  was  the  only  way  they 
could  find  out  the  areas  that  they  had  to  study.  It  should  be  possible  to  pre- 
pare a booklet  which  outlines  what  each  test  includes  and  which  gives  a biblio- 
graphy. Boards  are  often  quite  insensitive  to  applicants.  A board  may  decide 
to  hold  an  examination  in  a state  capital.  This  location  is  very  convenient 
for  the  board  members , but  it  is  very  inconvenient  for  an  applicant  who  lives 
a distance  from  the  state  capital.  If  an  applicant  seeks  a license  in  the 
field  of  cosmetology,  barbering,  or  dental  hygiene,  he  must  bring  a model  with 
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him  which  doubles  his  expenses.  The  applicant  may  also  have  to  stay  in  a hotel 
overnight.  The  hidden  costs  can  be  far  greater  than  the  initial  fee  which  might 
be  quite  modest.  Some  states  do  make  an  attempt  to  conduct  examinations  at 
places  that  are  reasonably  close  to  candidates. 

Boards  should  be  more  sensitive  to  language  problems.  In  many  states, 
boards  are  perfectly  willing  to  allow  the  use  of  interpreters  when  a person 
has  a language  problem,  as  long  as  the  interpretor  is  not  a member  of  the 
same  trade  or  profession  as  that  of  the  applicant.  In  some  states , as  in 
Florida,  the  barber  board  will,  for  a small  additional  fee,  translate  the  test 
into  another  language.  In  Hew  York  State  no  provisions  are  made  for  non  English- 
speaking  applicants  despite  the  large  Spanish-speaking  population.  Applicants 
must  take  the  examination  in  English  even  though  it  is  not  necessary  for  the 
person  to  oe  proficient  in  English  to  perform  his  trade  or  to  practice  his 
profession. 

We  found  very  few  places  that  have  ever  done  a good  job  analysis  as  a 
basis  for  developing  tests.  Board  members  with  no  training  in  item  writing 
are  doing  item  writing.  Few  board  members  know  what  constitutes  a good  test 
question.  Oftentimes  no  standards  exist  for  administration  of  tests.  Licensing 
boards  ought  to  seek  professional  consultation.  It  may  be  that  the  best  solu- 
tion lies  in  greater  reliance  on  national  testing  programs. 

Candidates  for  licensing  who  have  taken  a licensing  examination  ought 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  discuss  the  results  of  their  examination  with  repre- 
sentatives of  licensing  boards.  This  discussion  should  take  place  at  a convenient 
location  for  the  candidates.  Licensing  boards  should  develop  comprehensive 
recordkeeping  systems.  Most  boards  possess  virtually  no  data  baseline  upon 
which  to  rnakp  decision.  In  some  communities,  statistics  are  not  even  avail- 
able regarding  the  number  of  individuals  in  a trade  or  profession.  Board 
members  are  paid  on  a per  diem  basis  and  inefficiency  abounds.  Laborious  methods 
are  used  to  justify  days  of  work. 
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Legislatures  should  establish  commissions  to  examine  the  various  aspects 
of  licensing.  Criteria  must  be  established  to  determine  what  trades  should  be 
licensed.  Occupations  should  be  licensed  only  where  it  is  necessary  to  protect 
the  public  health,  safety  and  welfare.  Licensing  should  be  refused  if  the 
intent  is  merely  to  enhance  the  professional  or  economic  status  of  the  group 
to  be  licensed.  Licensing  should  not  be  utilized  when  other  methods  of  regu- 
lation will  suffice. 

To  set  standards  without  putting  restrictions  on  individual  freedom 
is  possible.  Establishments  can  be  licensed  rather  than  individuals.  For 
example,  California  has  a system  for  licensing  radio,  television  and  hi-fi 
repair  establishments.  A legitimate  basis  for  licensing  is  when  the  public 
has  no  other  way  of  identifying  a competent  practitioner  and  where  the  potential 
for  harm  is  so  great  that  the  public  must  be  protected.  Under  this  concept 
we  would  license  doctors,  pharmacists  and  dentists .because  the  public  doesn't 
know  who  are  the  competent  practitioners.  Various  assistants,  working  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  a licensed  person  probably  don't  need  to  be  licensed 
themselves.  An  example  is  a dental  hygienist. 

Licensing  should  eliminate  requirements  that  are  not  directly  related 
to  competency.  Some  requirements  that  ought  to  be  reviewed  are  the  following: 

1.  Age  of  the  individual 

2.  Amount  of  formal  education  required 

3.  Literacy  requirement 

4.  The  whole  question  of  what  constitutes  good  moral  character 

Greater  administrative  control  is  needed  over  the  power  licensing  boards 

can  exercise.  Now  the  boards  are  a law  unto  themselves.  Currently  the  only  way 
to  have  a decision  considered  by  a licensing  board  is  to  go  to  court.  The 
amount  of  autonomy  and  tyranny  that  can  be  carried  on  by  these  boards  is 
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directly  proportional  to  their  independence.  The  public  interest  on  licensing 
boards  should  be  represented  by  a member  of  one  or  more  of  the  agencies  that 
are  most  closely  related  to  the  functions  of  that  board.  For  instance,  on  a 
plumbing  board  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  a representative  from  a depart- 
ment of  engineering.  If  the  board  takes  a position  that  is  contrary  to  the 
public  interest,  the  representative  can  take  it  back  to  the  head  of  his  agency, 
which  has  the  resources  to  pressure  the  board  to  act  in  a manner  consistent 
with  good  public  policy. 

To  facilitate  interstate  and  intrastate  mobility,  people  should  be 
judged  in  terms  of  their  own  competency.  States  should  preempt  ell  licensing 
the , is  currently  conducted  by  nunicipalities.  If  there  is  a sufficient  need 
for  an  occupation  to  be  licensed  in  one  municipality,  there  ought  to  be  equally 
conpelling  reasons  for  licensing  by  all  municipalities  within  the  state  and  for 
that  matter,  anywhere  in  the  country.  The  federal  government  should  establish 
a national  information  center  pertaining  to  licensed  occupations. 

In  many  cases , we  find  licensing  boards  carrying  out  functions  that 
should  be  carried  out  by  state  departments  of  education.  I would  prefer  to 
see  the  state  legislatures  put  the  responsibility  for  certification  of  licensing 
of  all  vocational  teachers  in  state  departments  of  education.  If  teachers  in 
public  schools  are  going  to  be  held  to  certain  standards,  then  private  voca- 
tions! school  teachers  should  be  held  to  the  same  standards. 

There  should  be  federal  guidelines  for  apprenticeship  training  programs 
in  licensed  occupations.  It  has  been  proposed  that  a federal  licensing  program 
be  developed.  The  possession  of  a federal  license  would  signify  that  a person 
met  minimum  training  qualifications.  Additionally,  this  credential  would  have 
to  be  accepted  on  any  federally  funded  construction  in  the  United  States. 
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New  Directions  for  Occupational  Education 
Allen  H.  Fishken 

When  one  surveys  the  occupations  in  which  people  earn  their  livli- 
hood,1  he  will  find  that  a limited  number  of  them  still  have  their 
roots  in  the  guild  system  that  preceded  the  Industrial  Revolution,  in 
auto  mechanics*  machine  shop  practice,  and  certain  construction  trades, 
for  example,  one  finds  traces  of  the  apprentice- journeyman-master 
mechanic  hierarchy. 

But  even  in  these  occupations  the  system  is  crumbling  before  the 
onslaught  of  specialized  labor  made  necessary  by  an  increasingly  complex 
technolog:/.  The  all-round  auto  mechanic,  who  once  was  competent  to 
service  any  component  of  the  vehicle,  is  becoming  an  anachronism.  In 
today’s  auto  trades  one  finds  such  jobs  as  tune-up  specialist,  front-end 
specialist,  and  make-ready  man,  with  the  result  that  many  "auto  mechanics" 
are  highly  competent  in  one  or  two  of  these  job  titles,  but  relatively 
inadequate  in  most  others  - unless  they  receive  special  training. 

The  guild  concept,  as  has  been  noted,  is  still  found  in  situations 
where  employment  is  thought  of  in  terms  of  trades,  rather  than  jobs. 

Yet  closer  examination  shows  that  these  trades  are  in  reality  clusters 
of  jobs  requiring  either  different  skills  or  similar  skills  organized 
in  different  contexts.  There  are  deep  and  far-reaching  implications  in 
this  statement,  which  is  supported  by  feedback  from  employers  indicat- 
ing that  for  entry-level  workers,  particularly,  there  is  more  opportunity 

for  those  who  have  specific  skills  applicable  to  a job  title  as  opposed 

p 

to  those  who  have  the  rudiments  of  the  skills  related  to  a trade. 

In  spite  of  these  considerations,  we  find  that  most  of  our  effort 
in  vocational  education  is  based  on  the  apprentice-journeyman-master 
mechanic  concept  and  very  little  is  geared  to  the  needs,  interests  and 
abilities  of  those  who  should  be  prepared  for  specific  jobs.  This  kind 
of  effort  results  in  many  serious  problems  for  students,  educators  and 
the  community  in  general.  Among  these  is  the  inability  of  many  people, 
youths  and  adults  to  find  appropriate  programs  of  skill  development, 


(1)  Vocational  Education  and  Occupations  U.S.O.E.,  Washington,  D.C.,  19&9 

(2)  1000  Employers  Look  at  Occupational  Education.  Martin  Hamburger  and 
Harry  Wolfson,  New  York  City  3oard  of  Education,  Brooklyn , N.  Y.  1969. 
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high  rates  of  drop-out  and  push-out  from  on-going  programs,  the  failure 
to  establish  relevance  of  school  programs  to  the  world  of  work,  and  the 
number  of  graduates  from  established  programs  who  do  not  seek  or  cannot 
find  employment  in  the  trades  for  which  they  were  trained. 

In  those  instances  when  programs  are  planned  and  curriculums 
tailored  to  meet  the  broad  range  of  needs,  interests  and  abilities  of 
the  people  who  need  occupational  education,  educators  are  left  with 
the  uneasy  feeling  that  they  nave  watered  down  their  courses,  lowered 
their  standards , and  opened  the  doors  to  those  who  cannot  hope  to 
become  the  competent  craftsman  that  their  teachers  are.  On  the  other 
hand  there  are  programs  in  some  communities,  successful  in  terms  of 
their  objectives,  which  adhere  to  the  apprenticeship  concept.  The 
success  of  these  programs  is  predicated  on  the  selection  of  applicants 
who  present  clear  evidence  of  potential  leading  to  journeyman  or 
master  mechanic  status,  and,  indeed,  attainment  of  such  status  is  the 
stated  objective.  But,  in  a broader  sense,  these  programs  are  failures 
for  tho^e  who,  at  the  Time  of  selection,  do  not  present  clear  evidence 
of  such  capacity  and  may  in  fact  never  attain  more  than  modest  levels 
of  competence.  As  a result,  the  people  in  this  group  generally  have 
little  or  no  preparation  for  entry  jobs  when  they  have  completed  their 
formal  education. 

One  recognizes  that  these  considerations  led  to  the  current 
legislation  for  vocational  education,  and  were  stated  or  implied  in  the 
testimony  that  led  to  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968. 
Furthermore,  the  national  conferences  that  were  held  to  disseminate 
information  concerning  the  Amendments  and  the  exploration  leading  to 
their  enactment  into  law  demonstrated  beyond  doubt  the  need  for  changes 
in  philosophy  and  program  implementation  in  occupational  education. 

The  necessary  changes  are  clearly  away  from  the  apprenticeship  concept, 
and  mandate  a re-direction  of  our  occupational  education  effort  to  meet 
the  needs  of  those  for  whom  services  are  now  inadequate. 
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The  forms  of  such  re-direction  will  depend  on  the  specific  needs 
of  the  people  to  be  served,  and  the  basis  might  well  be  the  factors 
relating  to  the  populations  delineated  in  VEA  '68,  namely,  secondary 
school  youth,  regular  and  disadvantaged,  adults  in  these  categories, 
and  the  physically,  mentally,  or  severely  emotionally  handicapped.  While 
curriculum  content  is  mandated  l the  needs  of  the  jobs  for  which  train- 
ing is  given,  the  possibility  of  creating  jobs  to  suit  the  needs  of  the 
worker  must  not  be  overlooked,  a possibility  which  must  be  considered 
very  seriously  when  dealing  with  the  handicapped  in  particular.  Further- 
more, new  and  emerging  occupations  are  creating  new  job  titles,  so  that 
curriculum  content  must  be  regarded  as  a fluid  matter  in  need  of  constant 
re-examination  and  reorganization. 

That  methodology  is  the  bridge  between  content  and  learning  is  not 
a startling  revelation.  It  seems  logical  that  if  content,  or  subject 
matter,  is  to  be  reorganized  to  meet  the  needs  of  persons  who  have  not 
heretofore  been  given  adequate  service,  then  methodology  must  also  be 
subjected  to  critical  analysis. 

And  if  both  content  and  methodology  are  found  to  be  in  need  of 
significant  change,  it  follows  that  those  factors  needed  for  their  im- 
plementation nay  in  turn  need  changing,  so  that  the  physical  sites  in 
which  instruction  is  carried  forward  need  to  be  re-evaluated.  Critical 
and  necessary  as  these  activities  are,  there  are  still  other  areas  that 
may  transcend  them  in  importance,  namely,  learning  theory  as  applied  to 
occupational  education,  and  behavior  syndromes  involved  in  the  utiliza- 
tion of  manipulative  skills. 

The  need  for  re-examination  of  programs  of  occupational  education 
is  brought  home  by  the  mandate  that  the  states  establish  Advisory 
Councils,  carefully  structured  and  with  specified  duties,  if  the  states 
are  to  be  eligible  for  VZA  '88  funds.  The  need  for  new  directions  is 
pointed  up  by  allocation  of  these  funds  for  experimenting  with  new  and 
hopefully,  better  ways  to  get  occupational  education  to  the  -people  who 
need  it,  and  the  provision  of  funds  for  research  into  the  problems  of 
vocational  education.  For  should  the  importance  of  availability  of 
funds  for  retraining  staff  so  that  needs  may  be  perceived  with  greater 
clarity,  new  concepts  met  with  greater  acceptance,  and  changed  pro- 
cedures implemented  with  greater  effectiveness  be  underestimated. 
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Interesting  new  .concepts  in  curriculum  organization  are  currently 
under  investigation  end  implementation.  One  of  those  which  appears  to 
be  meeting  with  wide  acceptance  is  the  modular  approach. ^ The  basic 
notion  is  that  each  job  title  presupposes  mastery  of  certain  basic 
skills,  but  if  these  skills  were  examined  in  detail,  one  would  find 
that  they  are  not  unique  to  the  job  title,  but  apply  to  many,  and  some- 
times unrelated,  titles.  It  is  not  a difficult  matter,  then,  to 
analyze  a trade  into  skill  modules,  and  select  the  necessary  modules, 
assembled  in  appropriate  contexts,  to  create  a curriculum  leading  to 
preparation  for  the  desired  job  title.  Some  thought  has  been  given,  as 
well,  to  the  analyses  of  the  modules  themselves  into  "unit  skills" 
which  may  be  applicable  to  a number  of  modules.^ 

Experimental  programs  designed  to  implement  this  concept  have 
demonstrated  the  need  for  significant  changes  in  organization  of  the 
in-school  plant  in  order  to  parallel  the  conditions  found  in  industry. 
If  it  is  agreed  that  the  school  situation  should  be  as  nearly  as 
possible  as  that  found  in  industry,  why  not  conduct  the  program,  or  at 
least  the  advanced  portions  of  it,  in  the  industrial  site?  While  on- 
the-job  training  is  not  a new  idea,  the  notion  of  conducting  programs 
on-site  under  the  combined  aegis  of  school  and  industry  has  not  been 
widely  implemented.  Three  programs  of  this  nature  are  being  carried 
forward  in  Ilew  York  City,  and  the  results  are  encouraging. 

Another  program  design  which  breaks  with  tradition  is  the 
establishment  of  a satellite  school  in  or  near  the  premises  in  which 
the  student  will  be  given  on-site  experiences,  with  all  of  his  school 
work  geared  to  development  of  personal  competence  in  the  context  of 
employability. 


(3)  This  concept  was  presented  by  the  writer  to  a committee  organized  ia 
1967  by  the  Hew  York  State  Department  of  Education  to  re-examine 
automotive  trades  curriculums.  It  was  presented  as  a "Super-Market 
Curriculum  for  Auto  Trades",  in  which  the  modules,  or  units  of  skill 
development  could  be  assembled  in  appropriate  contexts  to  prepare  the 
trainee  for  specific  job  titles. 

(4)  A program  based  on  this  concept,  designed  by  the  writer,  is  presently 
under  way  at  the  emerge  Westinghouse  Vocational-Technical  High  S-hool, 
Brooklyn,  ITew  York. 
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Cooperative  education  programs  are  also  in  need  of  new  direction. 
They  have  always  been  the  bridge  between  school  and  the  world  of  work, 
but  many  of  the  values  implicit  in  them  have  not  been  realized.  More 
work  is  needed  in  remediation  and  reorientation  for  pupils  who  do  not 
meet  with  success  in  their  jobs;  closer  articulation  between  the  school 
and  the  employer  is  indicated;  the  opportunity  for  up-dating  the  skills 
of  teachers  through  the  learnings  in  cooperative  education  programs 
has  not  been  fully  realized;  and,  finally,  advantage  has  not  been 
taken  of  the  opportunity  to  revise  curriculums  by  involving  employers 
of  cooperative  education  pupils  in  this  effort. 

Just  as  new  directions  are  needed  for  curriculum  content  and 
organization  and  for  the  learning  situation  in  order  to  establish 
relevance  and  articulation  between  school  and  work,  so  is  it  necessary 
to  re-examine  the  teaching-learning  process  for  manipulative  skill 
development.  Most  of  the  methodology  in  vocational  education  seems  to 
have  been  borrowed  from  that  which  is  used  to  teach  the  academic 
subjects.  Is  there  real  reason  to  believe  that  techniques  for  teaching 
and  learning  subject  natter  which  is  largely'  symbolic  or  abstract  in 
nature  are  suitable  for  manipulative  skill  development? 

Success  in  employment  depends  on  appropriate  overt  behavior,  and 
much  attention  has  been  given  to  establishing  behavioral  objectives 
for  programs  of  occupational  skill  development.  If  the  outcomes  of 
instruction  are  to  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  overt  behavior,  then  the 
process  must  be  appropriate  to  the  purpose,  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  process  borrowed  from  the  teaching  of  academic  subjects 
may  not  meet  this  specification. 

One  conceptual  frame  of  reference  for  the  syndrome  leading  to  overt 
behavior  is  stimulus -perception-affect-cognition-conation.  The  organism 
becomes  aware  of  a change  in  the  environment  to  x^hich  it  must  respond, 
sees  this  change  in  terms  of  its  experiential  or  organismic  status, 
reacts  to  the  change  emotionally,  then  logically'',  and  finally  takes  what 
it  considers  to  be  appropriate  action  to  effect  the  change. 
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In  the  context  of  employability,  this  is  not  an  open-ended  system 
as  it  is  when  dealing  with  abstractions.  The  overt  behavior  is  care- 
fully prescribed,  and  the  affective  portion  of  the  syndrome,  which  is 
here  synonymous  with  attitudes,  does  not  permit  wide  variations  in 
discrete  situations.  In  a job-oriented  situation,  this  syndrome  may 
become: 


Stimulus 

Deviation  from  normal  operating 
characteristics,  need  for  service 
procedure  or  new  units  to  be  pro- 
duced. 

Perception 

Recognition  of  deviation  as  mal- 
function, or  immediacy  of  need  for 
service  procedures  or  units  to  be 
produced. 

Affect 

— 

Acceptance  of  task  in  terms  of  self- 
image  as  worker  and  interpersonal 
relationships . 

Cognition 

Diagnostic  formulation,  consideration 
of  alternatives,  review  of  processes 
and  procedures  for  accomplishing  pur- 
pose. 

Conation 

- 

Overt  activity  leading  to  service  or 
production. 

A theoretical  or  conceptual  formulation  uniquely  suited  to  occupa- 
tional skill  development  is  particularly  important  if  we  are  to  provide 
the  service  needed  by  individuals  with  a broad  range  of  abilities  and 
with  the  varied  backgrounds  implicit  in  the  populations  delineated  in 
VEA  *68.  Group  instruction  will  need  to  be  de-emphasized,  in  favor  of 
individualized  instruction. 

The  work  done  in  providing  learning  situations  geared  to  individual 
needs  points  in  the  direction  of  both  hardware  and  software  that  can  be 
used  by  an  individual  learner  as  it  is  needed.  In  one  experimental  pro- 
gram now  under  way,  such  software  has  been  developed  and  appears  to  be 
meeting  with  reasonable  success.  The  implications  in  the  conceptual 
frame  of  reference  outlined  above  have  been  incorporated  into  this  soft- 
ware, albeit  in  a rudimentary  way,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
a more  rigorous  adherence  in  their  design  and  execution  will  render  tnem 

even  more  effective. 
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For  example,  the  stimulus  and  perception  factors  must  be  developed 
in  motivational  terms.  The  affect  section  needs  to  be  developed  in  Its 
relationship  to  development  of  sound  attitudes,  and  the  cognitive  phase 
seems  to  indicate  the  need  for  some  form  of  programed  instruction.  The 
conative  section  presents  some  difficulties,  for  here  one  recognizes 
that  a trial-and-error,  or  perhaps  a tentative-evaluative-redirected 
mode  of  behavior  is  necessary  for  the  learner.  Here,  it  is  necessary 
to  guide  him  through  the  process  of  applying  criteria  and  using  al- 
ternatives . 

But  individualized  instruction  of  this  nature  will  have  another 
important  outcome  in  the  change  in  pupil-teacher  relationship.  The 
teacher  will  no  longer  be  the  didactic  presenter  of  information,  and 
will  relinquish,  perhaps,  some  of  his  status  as  the  authoritative 
figure.  Instead,  he  will  become  a cooperator,  facilitator  and  supporter 
of  the  pupil  as  he  goes  through  the  learning  process. 

The  students'  role  will  change  as  well.  Ke  will  have  a fuller 
measure  of  choice  in  selecting  and  carrying  forward  his  work,  and  will 
have  to  accept  a greater  degree  of  responsibility  in  its  execution. 

In  the  light  of  current  trends  in  education,  this  will  be  a necessary 
activity  that  educators  must  accept,  and  should,  perhaps,  welcome. 

This  presentation  has  attempted  to  analyze  some  of  the  factors 
leading  to  present  systems  of  occupational  education.  Without 
denigrating  these  systems,  the  position  has  been  taken  that  change 
in  needed  because  the  traditional  apprenticeship  training  concept, 
while  it  applies  to  certain  pupils  as  they  prepare  for  a limited  number 
of  occupations,  cannot  be  used  for  many  more  persons  who  need  programs 
of  occupational  skill  development. 

The  implications  of  such  change,  as  they  relate  to  curriculums,  to 
training  sites  and  methodology  were  mentioned  briefly.  If  there  is  any 
validity  in  the  material  presented  here,  then  the  message  is  clear:  we 
must  initiate  such  change,  using  the  broad  base  of  experience  that  we, 
collectively,  can  bring  to  bear  in  effecting  it,  or  give  way  to  others 
who  will  do  it  and  jeopordize  occupational  education  through  their  lack 
of  know-how. 
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OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION  AND  THE  LEGISLATURE 
Senator  Thomas  Laverne 

Too  often  — especially  on  manpower  programs  — we  spend  money  when 
times  are  good,  or  when  there  is  a shortage  of  labor.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  we  have  a greater  responsibility  in  the  manpower  field  when  employ- 
ment is  not  high,  because  we  are  trying  to  train  people  for  jobs  that  may  be 
created  or  jobs  that  need  to  be  filled.  And  yet,  we  have  a paradox  this  year, 
with  the  financial  crunch,  of  cutting  the  manpower  training  commitment  of  the 
State  of  New  York  from  $24.5  million  back  down  to  $4.5  million.  Seven  or  eight 
years  ago,  when  I tried  to  get  a real  commitment  to  manpower  and  occupational 
training,  the  total  state  commitment  was  $1,000,000.  The  rest  was  federal 
funds  coming  in  rather  haphazardly  in  demonstration  programs  that  were  badly 
disoriented  in  terms  of  their  objectives  and  their  length.  It  was  truly  a 
chaotic  situation.  The  people  who  were  out  to  criticize  the  programs  had 
plenty  of  reason  to  criticize. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  the  manpower  programs  were  resoundingly  criticized 
by  an  appraisal  committee  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  In  my  judgment, 
however,  the  committee  did  not  quite  appreciate  what  was  happening.  There  are 
very  little  funds  for  vocational  education.  If  the  federal  government  keeps 
them  coming,  some  of  the  manpower  programs  will  continue;  otherwise,  their  future 
is  rather  glum. 

We  must  make  a total  commitment  to  our  people  for  re-education  and 
retraining  during  their  entire  lives.  Current  education  is  not  adequate  because 
of  the  fact  that  it’s  very  difficult  for  people  to  go  straight  through  school 
.->nd  come  out  at  the  end  of  the  line  with  a job.  One  of  the  great  problems  in 
the  job  market  today  is  the  fact  that  there  are  too  many  jobs  that  are  so  dead- 
end that  they  have  absolutely  no  interest.  Nobody’s  going  to  work,  for  example,  as 
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a bus  boy  in  a restaurant  if  that's  going  to  be  the  end  of  his  career.  The  idea 
of  a man  becoming  a bus  boy  and  then  a waiter  and  then  moving  into  some  other 
phase  of  the  restaurant  industry  must  be  encouraged.  We  must  encourage  people 
to  constantly  improve  their  skills.  For  this,  we  should  have  a good  counselling 
system.  Some  vocational  and  manpower  training  has  to  be  funded  by  other  than 
tax  sources  because  (as  I predicted  three  years  ago)  as  soon  as  money  gets 
tight,  the  manpower  programs  axe  cut  out.  Many  of  us  have  recommended  that, 
since  manpower  training  is  so  related  and  so  important  to  industry,  it  might  be 
wise  for  the  Federal  government  to  take  a figure  - say  l/lO  of  1$  on  the  un- 
employment taxes  collected  - and  set  Tip  a national  trust  fund  for  vocational 
training.  The  money  should  be  returned  to  the  state  of  its  source.  If  this 
happened,  New  York  State  would  have  $33  million  more  in  the  manpower  vocational 
field.  If  we  had  such  a steady  source  of  funds,  we  could  really  set  up  some 
sophisticated  programs  of  manpower  training,  programs  that  might  meet  some  of 
the  needs  that  we  have  talked  about.  Interestingly  enough,  industry  has  been 
slow  to  recognize  this  and,  yet,  industry  would  benefit  most  from  this  type  of 
program.  The  revenues  to  support  it  should  come  from  a national,  not  a state- 
wide, tax  because  of  the  fact  that  a tax  of  even  l/lO  of  1 % would  make 
New  York  State,  or  any  state,  less  attractive  to  industry. 

As  you  know,  we  have  been  talking  about  the  reorganization  of  our  school 
system.  Discussions  have  come  about  from  the  need  to  find  new  sources  of 
financing  for  education.  All  of  us  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  dependence  upon 
the  real  estate  tax  is  a great  handicap  to  education.  As  a matter  of  fact,  I 
have  said  - and  I think  it's  an  absolute  fact  - that  the  taxpayers'  reluctance 
to  support  school  budgets  is  not  because  they  have  any  less  a concern  about 
education,  but  because  they  feel  that  real  estate  taxes  must  not  go  any  higher. 
While  we  were  studying  regional  financing  and  the  possibility  of  substituting 
an  income  tax  base  for  the  real  estate  tax  base,  we  ran  into  some  real  problems 
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in  terms  of  the  politics  of  the  situation.  If  you  try  to  level  off  the  tax  base, 
the  districts  that  include  a large  industrial  complex  are  not  going  to  be  terribly 
anxious  to  share  their  tax  base  with  their  neighbors. 

Many  of  us  have  begun  to  think  in  terms  of  how  education  should  be 
restructured.  During  the  last  forty  years,  the  trend  has  been  toward  centraliza- 
tion. We  know  now  that  centralization  is  dead,  and  that  it  isn’t  a good  idea. 
However,  because  of  the  many  consequences  of  centralization,  you’re  just  not 
going  to  get  larger  districts.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  Commissioner  recently 
ordered  two  different  units  in  two  different  areas  to  combine,  and  he  was  over- 
ruled by  the  people  protesting  in  three  regions.  They  just  refused  to  combine 
even  though,  from  every  rational  method  of  delivering  educational  services,  it 
made  sense. 

We  should  regionalize  our  school  system  and  decentralize  the  Department 
of  Education.  I think  there  should  be  more  local  involvement  in  the  educational 
system.  Those  who  say  that  the  educational  system  should  be  supported  entirely 
out  of  Albany  or  the  federal  government  or  that  we  should  break  it  up  into  big 
districts  and  run  it  out  of  Albany  are  making  a serious  mistake.  On  the  other 
hand,  I think  we  need  a regional  system  that  would  be  able  to  deliver  special 
educational  services.  The  present  local  school  district  can  still  deliver  basic 
education.  Admittedly,  there  are  several  disadvantages  to  this.  The  schools 
can  eliminate  all  the  special  educational  problems  as  the  Catholic  schools  do. 

The  Catholic  schools  have  done  a great  job  with  forty  pupils  in  the  classroom 
because  they  didn*t  have  the  problems  of  pupils  with  special,  hence  costly, 
educational  needs.  But  we  ecu!/  have  the  regional  systems  co-existing  with 
regular  districts.  There  could  be  iO,  to  ?Q  regional  districts.  The  Educational 
Conference  Board  concept  of  levelling  off  the  real  estate  tax  and  making  it 
standard  throughout  the  state  in  very  possible  here  because  the  cosus  are  more 
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regulated  and  the  responsibilities  which  are  related  to  costs  are  going  tc  be 
less  complex.  This  will  reduce  the  cost  per  pupil  very  substantially  on  a 
local  level.  In  that  case,  there  would  be  less  pressure  on  the  real  estate  tax. 
Educators  could  do  a better  job  from  the  point  of  view  of  not  having  to  spend 
so  much  of  their  time  trying  to  convince  people  that  they  should  vote  for  school 
budgets;  they  can  spend  more  of  their  time  in  educating.  This  would  be  a 
welcome  development. 
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AGENDA  FOR  ME  FUTURE 
Eli  Cohen 

In  this  article,  I want  to  suggest  where  we  have  been  in  vocational 
or  occupational  education,  where  we  are  now,  what  the  unfinished  business  is, 
and  where  we  have  to  go.  Obviously,  we've  come  a long  way  in  occupational 

education,  but  we  still  have  a long  way  to  go.  From  1917?  when  Congress  passed 

the  Smith  Hughes  Act  and  appropriated  seven  million  dollars  for  vocational 
education,  we  have  come  to  1970  when  we  spent  $365,000,000  federal  dollars  and 

about  $1.6  billion  in  total  federal,  state  and  local  funds  while  enrolling 

8,600,000  students. 

On  the  way,  we  moved  from  an  economy  that  was  largely  rural  and  agri- 
cultural to  one  that  is  urban  with  a sophisticated  technology  and  a continuing 
massive  migration  from  the  farms  to  the  cities.  We  moved  from  a labor  situation 
that  placed  a premium  on  brawn  or  unskilled  labor  to  one  that  values  skill.  An 
outmoded  vocational  education  system  prompted  the  enactment  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963*  It  provided  a vast  expansion  of  funds  and  coverage. 

It  changed  goals  from  a concern  with  employers'  needs  to  a focus  upon  the  needs 
of  people.  The  legislative  intent  was  not  so  much  to  produce  trained  manpower 
for  industry,  valuable  as  that  was,  but  to  meet  the  needs  of  people  who  were 
not  being  served  and  could  not  be  served  by  the  programs  as  they  were  then  con- 
stituted - the  special  needs  group,  the  handicapped  and  the  disadvantaged. 

The  1963  Act  was  full  of  good  intentions  and  provided  a lot  more  money, 
but  it  just  did  not  do  the  job  it  was  intended  to  do.  It  bogged  down,  saddled 
with  the  old  program  categories,  found  Hself  incapable  of  turning  the  situation 
around,  without  the  support  and  leadership  it  needed  from  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education. 
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Congress  acted  again  in  1968.  The  1968  amendments  removed  the 
restrictive  categories,  broadened  the  coverage,  stressed  innovation,  and 
compelled  attention  to  special  needs  by  earmarking  percentages  of  the  appro- 
priations to  specified  groups,  and  attempted  to  strengthen  federal  leadership 
and  state  planning. 

Today,  after  several  years1  experience  with  the  1968  amendments,  what 
has  been  accomplished?  We  have  moved  from  offering  training  in  a few  occupa- 
tions to  a wide  diversity*  Even  old-line  occupations  are  being  modernired. 

Examples  of  the  many  ways  occupational  education  has  been  strengthened  include: 
apprenticeship  training  in  the  classroom;  co-operative  or  school-work  programs; 
counselling  of  vocational  education  students;  an  increase  in  area  vocational 
schools  over  the  country  from  U05  in  1965  to  1,29 C in  1969;  authorization  of 
residential  vocational  schools;  unprecedented  funding  for  exemplary  programs, 
research,  teacher  training,  and  curriculum  development;  focus  upon  the  special 
needs  groups;  and  a start  upon  a serious  effort  to  establish  accountability  through 
evaluation  and  the  establishment  of  advisory  councils  at  the  national  and  state 
levels. 

During  this  period,  occupational  education  has  demonstrated  other 
positive  aspects.  There  has  been  less  student  unrest  in  vocational  high 
schools  compared  to  the  academic  ones.  There  is  a growing  body  of  evidence 
that  vocational  education  as  a pedagogical  technique  (learning  by  doing)  is  a 
superior  teaching  method,  especially  for  inner-city  students.  Other  studies 
reveal  that,  compared  to  academic  and  general  curriculum  graduates,  vocational 
education  graduates  felt  better  prepared  for  work  and  were  more  easily  placed 
by  the  school. 

The  list  of  accomplishments  is  impressive,  but  the  problems  and  un- 
finished business  indicate  that  more  needs  to  be  done. 
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1.  Vocational  schools  have  a much  higher  dropout  rate  than  academic 
or  neighborhood  schools.  It  is  1*5$  nationally  and  about  55$  in  New  York  City, 
whereas  for  all  schools  the  national  rate  is  around  30$  * and  growing  larger. 

A high  school  diploma  is  less  crucial  in  the  vocational  program,  for  most 
students  are  not  going  on  to  college.  Moreover,  vocational  students  are  con- 
sidered more  job  and  income-oriented.  Many  are  alarmed  at  what  seems  to  be  an 
unduly  high  rate.  They  overlook  the  fact  that,  sometimes,  the  decision  to 
drop  out  is  an  intelligent  one  for  those  students  who  no  longer  seem  to  be 
getting  anything  more  out  of  school.  What  is  regrettable  is  the  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity to  return  to  school  at  some  later  date.  Co-operative  education  holds 
promise  for  better  school  retention,  but  we  really  need  to  examine  the  whole 
concept  of  dropping  out  and  perhaps  find  ways  of  legitimizing  it. 

2.  We  are  highly  sensitive  over  our  inferior  status  as  a "dumping 
ground."  The  reality  is  that  the  United  States  is  a country  with  middle-class 
values.  The  jobs  with  status  are  those  that  derive  from  a college  education. 
The  middle-class  values  are  too  ingrained  to  be  overcome  by  public  relations 
techniques.  We  are  chasing  a mirage  if  we  seek  to  put  vocational  education  on 
the  same  plain,  image-wise,  with  a college  education.  Instead  of  competing,  we 
would  do  much  better  to  focus  upon  serving  those  who  need  us  and  especially 
those  whom  we  have  not  served  before.  We  ought  to  be  trying  to  make  the  jobs 
for  which  we  train  as  attractive  as  possible,  and  helping  to  upgrade  vocational 
students  who  seek  to  enroll  in  college. 

There  is  a growing  trend  for  vocational  high  school  graduates  to  go  on 
to  college--in  most  cases,  to  a two-year  community  college.  In  some  New  York 
City  vocational  high  schools,  graduates  enrolling  in  college  are  close  to  50$. 
We  need  to  strengthen  the  academic  work  in  vocational  high  schools  to  assure 
these  youngsters  of  greater  success  in  college.  We  would  do  well  to  try  to 
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articulate  and  correlate  the  training  they  get  at  the  secondary  level  with  that 
of  higher  education  institution. 

3.  We  seem  to  be  suffering  from  some  imbalance  between  training  and 
job  opportunities.  While  training  is  being  carried  out  in  a great  many  occu- 
pations, the:e  is  still  proportionately  too  much  training  in  declining  fields 
such  as  agriculture,  and  not  enough  in  new  and  growing  fields,  as  in  the  health 
occupations,  data  processing,  and  human  service  fields. 

4.  We  are  still  struggling  with  the  problem  of  whom  to  train.  On  the 
one  hand,  vocational  education  is  accused  of  being  a dumping  ground;  it  takes 
too  many  poor  students  and  too  many  minority  group  students.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  are  accused  of  being  elitist  in  entrance  examinations  while  competing  with 
the  colleges  for  the  same  superior  student.  Actually,  both  statements  are  true. 
Vocational  education  does  serve  all  groups,  including  the  college-bound,  and 
there  is  no  single  pattern  of  student  population  throughout  the  country. 
Potentially,  our  clientele  is  the  five  out  of  six  students  who  do  net  graduate 
from  college.  While  we  have  a wide  range  of  potential  students,  the  priority 

is  clear  - vocational  education  must  work  with  the  special  needs  group. 
Unfortunately,  there  has  been  no  discernible  increase  in  the  number  of  special 
needs  persons  served  since  the  passage  of  the  lyo8  Amendments. 

We  axe  discriminating  against  girls  in  our  training  programs.  Girls 
certainly  abound  in  the  health  occupations,  office  work,  and  cosmetology,  but 
we  are  excluding  them  from  the  types  of  occupations  in  which  we  train  boys. 

VJe  must  forget  the  past  stereotype  that  women  come  into  the  labor  market, 
leave  to  get  married,  raise  a family,  and  do  not  return.  They  do  return.  They 
want  and  need  careers  after  marriage. 

5.  There  is  a rigidity  in  our  curricula  related  to  the  duration  of 
training  in  any  skill.  All  courses  seem  to  fit  into  the  same  time  mold  of  four 

• periods  u day,  five  days  a week  - for  three  years.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that 
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it  takes  the  same  amount  of  time  to  train  for  every  single  occupation.  The 
student  preparing  to  work  in  a service  station  should  not  need  the  same  amount 
of  time  as  one  training  to  be  a draftsman.  Studies  are  needed  to  individualize 
occupational  training.  We  need  to  make  a determination  of  what  a student 
really  needs  to  learn  in  order  to  enter  a given  job. 

6.  At  what  level  of  skill  should  our  training  aim?  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  have  three  alternatives.  The  first  is  not  to  teach  any  skills  ot  the 
secondary  level,  but  to  provide  the  student  with  a good  basic  education  and  good 
work  habits  and  attitudes.  The  second  alternative  is  to  train  at  the  secondary 
school  but  to  train  in  clusters  or  families  of  skills.  The  third  alternative 

is  to  teach  specific  skills  in  high  school  which  qualify  for  entry  level 
employment.  The  confusion  is  compounded  by  employers  who  disagree  over  whether 
they  or  the  schools  should  do  the  training.  The  large  employers  have  some 
capacity  to  do  their  own  training,  but  the  smaller  ones  need  to  hire  employees 
already  trained.  Probably  what  is  needed  is  a pluralistic  approach.  V7e  seem 
to  be  getting  away  from  training  an  all-round  craftsman.  We  need  to  emphasize 
short-term  courses  which  are  put  together  in  an  upgrading  sequence  so  that  one 
skill  can  be  built  upon  another. 

7.  When  to  train?  There  is  a range  of  views.  Some  believe  after 
high  school.  Others  say  training  should  take  place  in  the  11th  and  12th  grades 
on  the  assumption  that  the  student  should  have  a saleable  skill  when  he  finishes 
school  if  he  is  not  going  to  college.  And,  finally,  some  people  believe  the 
training  should  occur  at  the  Jth  and  lOth-grade  levels.  Most  of  us,  in  the 
past,  have  opposed  the  last  because  it  requires  a premature  occupational  choice. 
But,  since  many  students  drop  out  before  reaching  the  11th  grade,  they  dc  need 
some  minimal  skills  for  employment.  There  is  no  agreement  on  the  best  approach. 
It  would  seem  that  a pluralistic  approach  is  best. 
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3.  Counselling  in  vocational  education  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence. 
Counsellors  seem  to  prefer  to  work  with  college-bound  youngsters,  and  are 
insufficiently  job-oriented  to  help  vocational  students. 

9.  I used  to  think  that  the  schools  should  not  be  respbnsible  for  job 
placement.  The  State  Employment  Service  was  supposed  to  offer  that  service. 

I am  not  too  sure  that  the  State  Employment  Service  has  done  what  is  needed. 

If  the  schools  take  on  the  responsibility  for  placement,  they  can  be  made  more 
accountable  for  their  results  and  there  will  be  more  reality  to  their  programs 
because  of  their  association  with  the  job  market. 

10.  Co-operative  education  is  a most  promising  development  which  is, 

as  yet,  largely  unrealized.  By  spending  part  of  his  day  or  week  on  the  employer’s 
premises,  the  student  receives  realistic  training.  Yet,  federal  expenditures 
for  this  program  in  1970  amounted  to  only  25  million  for  21,250  students. 

11.  Vocational  education  needs  to  get  a deeper  commitment  and  fuller 
co-operation  from  employers.  The  schools  are  not  their  only  source  of  skilled 
labor,  even  though  employers  do  relatively  little  training  of  their  own.  Their 
recent  interest  in  minorities  and  the  disadvantaged  is  cooling  with  the  onset 
of  the  recession.  Perhaps  ve  need  a more  drastic  program  like  the  one  insti- 
tuted in  England  that  places  a special  tax  on  employers  and  uses  the  funds 
collected  to  underwrite  acceptable  training  programs. 

12.  Another  area  of  concern  is  working  with  community  groups.  The 
minority  groups,  particularly  those  in  the  inner-city  areas,  are  angry, 
suspicious  and  hostile.  In  the  past,  they  have  tended  to  see  vocational  educa- 
tion as  a dumping  ground.  As  a result,  they  are  now  looking  at  college  as  a 
better  alternative  for  their  youngsters.  We  need  to  discover  how  to  involve 
them  in  supporting  our  programs. 
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13.  The  greatest  threat  to  vocational  education,  in  my  judgment,  is  the 
continuing  dichotomy  of  academic  education  and  vocational  education.  As  long 
as  this  continues,  ve  are  building  in  the  inferiority  of  a second-class 
citizenship  for  the  vocational  education  program.  This  locks  the  vocational 
students  into  a fixed  program  from  which  it  is  difficult  to  move  upward.  The 
challenge  is  to  develop  a more  flexible  system. 

Let's  turn  to  the  future.  What,  for  example,  will  employers  do  about 
discrimination  against  the  disadvantaged?  Credentials  axe  now  being  used  as 
inexpensive  screening  devices.  They  do  not  measure  whether  an  individual  is 
equipped  to  perform  a particular  job.  Will  employers  commit  themselves  to 
employing  the  graduates  of  your  programs? 

Also  affecting  the  future  will  be  developing  trends  in  the  schools 
themselves.  Will  college  enrollments  continue  to  grow?  As  a result  of  the 
increasing  financial  burden  of  education,  will  the  educational  system  become 
elitist?  And  will  funding  sources  accept  the  fact  that  occupational  education 
is  more  expensive  than  academic  programs,  and  will,  then,  someone  be  willing 
to  spend  the  additional  money?  How  creative  and  adaptable  will  our  school 
bureaucracy  be?  What  government  does  in  the  future  will  also  be  significant. 

The  direction  that  youth  culture  takes  in  the  future  will  have  an  impact. 

For  myself,  I would  like  to  see  in  the  future  a reorganization  of  the 
schools  so  that  no  youngster  could  leave  without  being  prepared  either  for 
higher  education  or  a saleable  job  skill,  or  both.  Also,  I would  like  to  see 
a tremendous  expansion  and  improvement  in  the  co-operative  program.  Ky  vision 
is  the  establishment  of  a comprehensive  high  school  system  that  truly  integrates 
the  academic  with  the  vocational.  In  such  a system,  no  youngster  would  be 
locked  into  a track  but,  instead,  would  be  on  a continuum,  with  no  fixed 
terminal  point.  Students  could  move  from  school  to  job  and  back  t/>  school. 
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With  a non-linear  system  of  education,  a youth  can  leave  at  the  10th  grade, 
not  have  the  stigma  of  being  a dropout,  and  return  to  school  whenever  he  is 
ready.  V,Te  need  a system  for  vocational  and  occupational  education  that  will 
run  from  elementary  school  through  college. 
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THE  ROLE  OF  THE  ORGANIZATION  IN  MOTIVATION: 

STRUCTURING  REWARDING  ENVIRONMENTS 

Lyman  W.  Porter 

University  of  California,  Irvine 
Introduction 

The  basic  theme  of  this  report  is  that  in  the  future, 
organizations  <jan  assume  a much  more  vigorous  and  imaginative 
role  in  contributing  to  employee  motivation  than  they  have  to 
date.  They  can  do  this  in  a way  that  will  make  the  work  situation 
both  more  rewarding  and  more  satisfying  for  individuals  as  well 
as  more  of  an  aid  in  organizational  goal  attainment.  The  mechan- 
ism involves  the  active  structuring  of  reward  environments. 

In  order  for  the  organization  to  undertake  this  more  energetic 
role  in  influencing  employee  behavior  it  must  make  and  act  upon 
two  assumptions:  (1)  the  behavior  of  individuals  is  definitely 
modifiable;  (2)  the  work  environment  is  definitely  modifiable. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  assumptions — that  individual 
behavior  can  be  modified— most  organizations  implicitly  believe 
this  and  yet  fail  miserably  to  draw  explicit  action  conclusions 
from  it.  At  best,  they  adopt  some  sort  of  formalized  training 
program  designed  to  take  the  new  member  and  convert  him  into  a 
minimally  qualified  employee  for  the  organization.  Most  of  such 
training  focuses  on  limited  objectives  and  is  often  designed  in 


rather  pedestrian  fashion,  at  least  fro.  the  perspective  of  moti- 
vation Shavicr  change.  F„rthe™>re,  .uch  of  the  training  is 
concentrated  on  an  extremely  short  segment  of  time  during  the 
initial  few  days  or  weeks  of  employment  and  produces  nothing  in 
the  way  of  behavioral  effects  beyond  that  period.  It  is  as  if 
the  organization  accepts  as  a fait  accompli  that  from  that  time 

Oh,  the  individual  is  unchangeable  (except  to  the  extent  that 
he  "grows"  in  his  jobs). 

At  worst,  some  organizations,  particularly  smaller  ones, 
do  not  even  bother  with  a formalized  training  program.  They 
simply  show  the  individual  how  a certain  job  is  to  be  carried  out, 
give  him  a copy  of  company  rules  and  regulations,  and  put  him 
to  work,  usually  telling  him  he  will  learn  the  ropes  as  he  goes 
along.  In  these  kinds  of  organizations,  the  possibilities  of 
behavior  change,  even  of  a limited  amount,  are  ignored.  Every- 
thing depends  on  the  adequacy  of  selection,  and  since  that  is 
often  haphazard  in  such  firms,  it  means  that  the  match  between 

organizational  needs  and  employee  behavior  is  often  not  much 
better  than  chance. 


Turning  to  the  other  basic  assumption  that  organizations  will 
need  to  make  if  they  are  to  assume  a greater  role  in  impacting 
employee  behavior-the  assumption  that  the  work  environment 
is  definitely  modifiable-we  find* considerable  adherence  to 
this  in  terms  of  the  technological  or  physical  engineering 
aspects.  That  is,  organizations  do  not  hesitate  to  substitute 
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a more  efficient  machine  for  a less  efficient  one,  or  to 
change  the  routing  of  marketing  data 'in  response  to  a formal 
systems  analysis.  However,  when  it  conies  to  altering  the  work 
environment  to  aid  in  changing  or  modifying  employee  behavior, 
particularly  of  a motivational  sort,  such  changes  are  either 
overlooked  entirely,  met  with  passive  indifference,  or  else 
torpedoed  with  massive  resistance.  Somehow,  we  have  come  to 
believe  that  such  things  as  systems  of  compensation,  time  off 
schedules,  performance  feedback  measures,  and  other  similar 
elements  of  the  work  situation  are  sacred  cows  that  must  not  be 
tampered  with  lest  they  create  worse  problems  than  those  the, 
were  designed  to  solve.  One  can  speculate  on  ho.  fast  organi- 
sations, and  indeed  the  national  economy,  would  have  developed 
had  this  attitude  toward  the  unmodifiability  of  the  work  environ, 
ment  extended  to  the  technological  side. 

All  of  the  above  is  designed  to  suggest  the  possibility 
that  both  human  behavior  and  work  environments  involve  much 
more  plasticity  than  is  comnonly  recognized.  If  one  accepts  this 
premise,  the  question  then  arises  as  to  what  the  role  of  the 
organization  cou^he  in  the  future  in  terns  of  influencing 
human  behavior.  .The  answer  involves  this:  concentrated  atten- 
t10n  °n  environment  more  rewarding  in  other 

words,  organizations  will  need  to  develop  sophistication  in  the 
understanding  and  application  of  reward  conti n2encies,-the 
connection  of  rewards  to  specific  work  behavior.  This,  of  course 
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they  are  doing  in  a general  way  at  the  present  time.  Generally, 
however,  it  is  done  with  great  imprecision  and  with  much  less 
than  full  potential.  The  task  of  utilizing  reward  contin- 
gencies more  effectively  will  not  be  easy,  but  the  opportunities 
for  results  will  be  great. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  possibilities -and  problems- 
of  employing  rewards  more  creatively  in  influencing  work  beha- 
vior in  the  future,  we  propose  in  the  next  section  to  make  an 
extended  analysis  of  the  situation  involving  the  motivation  of 
marginal  members  of  the  work  force.  This  group  currently  pre- 
sents one  of  the  stiffest  motivational  challenges  to  organizations, 
and  if  progress  can  be  effected  with  them,  then  it  should  be 
even  more  feasible  to  bring  about  changes  with  other  groups  of 
so-called  "regular"  or  non-marginal  employees.  Thus,  in  the 
section  following  the  discussion  of  the  case  of  the  marginal 
work  force  member,  we  will  attempt  to  extend  our  analysis  to 
the  broader  employment  scene.  Finally,  we  will  offer  a few  specu- 
lations about  possible  implications  for  the  year  2001. 


The  Use  of  Rewards 

in  Motivating  Marginal  Members  of  the  Work  Force 
Recent  social  developments  in  this  country  have  increas- 
ingly focused  attention  on  marginal  members  of  the  employed 
work  force.  These  are  individuals  who  in  the  past  have  not 
held  positions  of  employment  on  any  regular  basis,  yet  who  are 
presumed  to  be  capable  of  developing  into  at  least  minimally 
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adequate  work  performers.  (A  more  complete  definition  will  be 
given  later  in  this  section.)  In  order  for  such  individuals  to 
become  "minimally  adequate  performers,"  effort  on  the  part  of 
government,  work  organizations,  and  individuals  will  be  required 
on  a number  of  fronts:  recruitment,  skill  training,  and  moti- 
vation. Present  consideration  will  be  limited  to  the  latter 
aspect  of  the  situation:  on-the-job  motivation.  More  specifi- 
cally, we  will  concentrate  on  the  application  of  rewards  in 
this  context.* 

This  section  does  not  constitute  a review  of  the  litera- 
ture, as  such,  on  this  topic.  Rather,  it  is  designed  to  utilize 
existing  literature  in  general  psychology,  social  psychology, 
and  organizational  psychology  to  develop  some  potentially 
applicable  approaches  to  the  use  of  rewards  in  connection  with 
the  motivation  of  marginal  work  force  members.  Such  issues  as 
the  cost,  feasibility,  difficulties,  and  so  forth,  of  these 
ideas  are  purposely  relegated  to  secondary  importance;  the  primary 
aim  is  to  highlight  and  stress  what  is  possible,  from  a psycho- 
logical point  of  view. 

Definitions  of  Terms 

The  remainder  of  this  section  will  involve  the  consistent 
use  of  several  terms,  including:  "marginal  worker,"  "motivating," 
and  "rewards."  It  is  therefore  useful  to  provide  definitions 
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of  these  terms  as  they  are  used  here. 

"Marginal  Worker."  For  our  purposes,  a marginal  worker 
(MW)  will  be  defined  as  an  individual  who  in  the  past  has 
failed  to  demonstrate  consistent  work  attendance  and/or  has 
failed  to  meet  organizationally  defined  standards  or  levels  of 
adequate  performance.  For  an  individual  to  be  considered  non- 
marginal, he  must  meet  both  criteria.  If  he  meets  one,  but  not 
the  other,  he  will  be  considered  in  the  "marginal"  category. 

By  this  definition,  the  term  "marginal  worker"  is  taken  as 
somewhat  broader  than  the  term  "hard-core  unemployed."  The  latter 
usually  implies  that  the  person  has  a record  of  little,  if  any, 
steady  employment,  thereby  stressing  the  attendance  aspect. 

Under  our  use  of  "marginal  worker,"  we  would  include  not  only 
the  hard-core  unemployed,  but  also  those  who  may  have  had  rela- 
tively steady  employment  but  who  are  rather  chronically  on  the 
borderline  of,  or  below,  the  level  of  "adequate"  performance  as 
defined  by  the  organization.  Obviously,  if  the  marginal  worker 
is  consistently  and  decisively  below  the  "adequate"  threshold 
for  any  extended  period  of  time  he  will  be  separated  by  the  organi- 
zation and  will  become  unemployed.  If  the  same  pattern  of  beha- 
vior develops  in  succeeding  organizations  that  might  be  induced 
to  hire  him,  he  would  become  a member  of  the  hard-core  unemployed. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  useful  to  keep  in  mind  that  there  are  some 
individuals  who  can  manage  to  stay  employed  more-or-less  consis- 
tently but  who  are  so  close  to  the  performance  threshold  that 
they  must  be  classified  as  MWs, 
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The  definition  adopted  for  MW  also  serves  to  stress  that 
there  are  two  distinct  aspects  of  marginal i ty  that  must  be  con- 
sidered in  any  discussion  of  the  effects  of  rewards  on  motiva- 
tion: attendance  and  performance.  While  there  are  some  rewards 
and  reward  situations  that  can  be  assumed  to  affect  both  types 
of  behavior,  there  are  other  rewards  and  methods  of  administering 
rewards  that  may  have  an  effect  on  one  but  not  the  other.  Any 
discussion  of  the  use  of  rewards  must  take  account  of  the  fact  that 
these  two  aspects  of  performance  are  frequently  not  highly  correlated 
with  each  other  (March  and  Simon,  1958,  p.  92). 

"Motivating."  The  term  "motivating"  will  be  defined  as 
bringing  about  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  individual  to  meet 
organizational  requirements  for  attendance  (i.e.,  non-turnover 
and  low  absenteeism  and  tardiness)  and  performance  (e.g.,  output). 

The  definition  implies  that  a "motivated"  individual  in  a work 
context  is  one  who  exerts  effort,  mental  and  physical,  to  be 

in  attendance  regularly  and  to  perform  at  an  adequate  level  of 
output. 

"Rewards."  Following  from  the  above  definition,  rewards 
a.-e  defined  as  positively  valued  (or  desired)  goal  objects. 

Such  goal  objects  or  events  are  considered  "reinforcing"  to 
the  extent  that  they  increase  the  frequency  of  the  responses 
they  follow.  Whether  rewards  in  faqt  serve  as  reinforcers 
depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  they  are  administered  as  well 
as  the  strength  with  which  they  are  desired.  This  potentially 
"reinforcing"  aspect  of  rewards  will  be  a major  focus  of  later 
discussion  in  this  section. 
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Types  and  Sources  of  Possible  Rewards 

A major  proposition  of  this  chapter  is  that  the  methods 
of  administering  rewards  deserve^as  much  or  more  attention 
than  do  the  types  of  rewards  that  can  be  offered.  This  is  parti- 
cularly true  if  one  is  considering  the  motivation  of  marginal 
workers,  or  any  employee,  for  that  matter.  Nevertheless,  before 
the  question  of  administration  of  rewards  can  be  discussed, 
it  is  necessary  to  specify  the  standard  types  of  rewards  that 
are  possible  and  appropriate  for  MWs  and  also  indicate,  the 
major  sources  of  these  rewards. 

A simple  scheme  for  listing  or  enumerating  rewards,  classi- 
fying them  by  type  and  by  source, 'is  given  in  the  accompanying 
chart  (Figure  1). 
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Types  and  Sources  of  Possible  Rewards  in  Work  Situations 


Organization 

I.  Financial 

1 ) Wages  x 

2)  Fringe  Benefits  X 

II*  Interpersonal 

3)  Status  x 

4)  Recognition 

(Praise)  x 

5)  Friendship 
HI-  Intrinsic  to  Work 


6)  Completion  (x) 

7)  Achievement  (X) 

8)  Energy 

expenditure  (x) 

IV • Developmental 

9)  Skill 

acquisition  (x) 

10)  Personal 

growth  (x) 


Source 

Supervisor  Work  Group 


X X 

X X 

X X 

(X) 

(X) 

(X) 


(X) 

(X) 


Individual 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


K<?y:  X = direct  source 
*(X)  = indirect  source 


Figure  1 , 
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Brief  speculative  attention  will  be  given  to  the  probable  role  of 
the  ten  listed  rewards  in  motivating  the  MU.  (For  a more  definitive 
discussion  of  some  of  these  rewards,  see  Vroom,  1964.) 

(1)  Financial:  Wages.  A recent  article  by  Opsahl  and  Dunnette 
(1966)  provides  an  extensive  review  of  the  basic  literature  concern- 
mq  the  role  of  financial  compensation  in  industrial  motivation.  In 
concluding  their  review  these  authors  state  that  "although  it  is 
generally  agreed  that  money  is  the  major  mechanism  for  rewarding 
and  modifying  behavior  in  industry,  we  have  seen  that  very  little 
is  known  about  how  it  woiks."  They  further  point  out  that  "the 
principal  research  problem  is  to  discover  in  what  way  money  motivates 
employees  and  how  this,  in  turn,  affects  their  behavior."  In  a 
statement  particularly  applicable  to  the  question  of  the  motivation 
of  MWs,  they  stress  that  "money's  incentive  character,  to  be  fully 
understood,  must  also  take  account  of  the  perceptions  of  money  by 
the  recipient." 

Since  money  typically  can  be  used  as  a means  of  satisfying 
many  needs,  particularly  those  associated  with  (but  not  limited 
to)  basic  necessities  of  life,  wages  would  seem  to  be  an  obvious 
and  potentially  powerful  reward  in  motivating  the  MU.  However, 
it  would  appear  that  several  conditions  would  need  to  exist 
before  the  NW  would  see  a given  wage  as  a motivator.  First, 
it  would  have  to  exceed  the  amount  of  money  he  can  currently 
gain  from  other  sources  (e.g.,  welfare,  gifts,  non-legitimate 
work'  activities,  etc.).  Second,  he  presumably  would  have  to 
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see  some  connection  between  an  action  on  his  part  (e.g.,  coming 
to  work  on  a regular  basis)  and  the  attainment  of  the  wages. 

The  less  precise  and  more  nebulous  this  connection  (such  as 
the  payment  of  wages  even  when  attendance  or  promptness  is  irregu- 
lar, or  the  separation  of  the  payment  in  time  from  the  behavior), 
the  weaker  the  effect  on  the  motivation.  MWs,  in  particular, 
would  seem  to  be-because  of  their  current  environment  and  past 
experiences— quite  prone  toward  not  seeing  connections  between 
their  own  behavior  and  the  attainment  of  wages.  Finally,  money 
must  have  some  value  for  the  individual.  To  the  extent  that 
the  individual  feels  that  he  will  not  be  able  to  use  money  to 
obtain  other  things  that  he  wants,  he  is  not  likely  to  be  moti- 
vated by  wages.  Again,  this  may  be  the  case  for  some  MWs  , in 
some  circumstances  (e.g.,  where  they  desire  to  obtain  certain 
kinds  of  interpersonal  responses  from  others  that  have  little 
if  anything  to  do  with  the  amount  of  money  earned). 

(2)  Financial:  Fringe  Benefits.  Although  fringe  benefits 
are  not  exclusively  finacial  (as,  for  example,  the  provision  of 
company-sponsored  athletic  teams),  they  tend  to  have  a strong 
financial  component  and  are  listed  under  this  category.  As  with 
wages,  the  source  of  fringe  benefits  is  the  formal  organization. 

Perhaps  the  major  fringe  benefit  in  most  organizations  is 
the  company-financed  (often  including  contributions  from  the 
employee)  pension  or  retirement  plan.  For  the  typical  middle 
class  employed  worker,  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  this 
plan  (by  continuing  employment  with  the  organization)  is  likely 
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to  be  a key  factor  in  organizational  attendance.  For  the  MW, 
however,  the  reward-income  during  re ti remen t-is  so  far  distant 
from  current  behavior,  it  is  unlikely  to  have  much  impact.  The 
same  element-distance  in  time— applies  to  other  fringe  benefits 
such  as  vacations  and  hospitalization,  though  to  a lesser  extent. 

A further  aspect  of  fringe  benefits  (that  must  be  considered 
in  motivating  MWs  of  the  organization)  is  that  fringe  benefits 
are  seldom  contingent  upon  the  quantity  or  quality  of  perfor- 
mance. Instead,  they  are  based  on  seniority  or  continued  atten- 
dance. Thus,  at  best,  they  could  contribute  to  the  solution  of 
only  one  part  of  the  marginality  problem. 

(3)  Interpersonal:  Social  Status.  The  social  status 
of  an  MW  can  be  thought  of  in  two  senses:  his  status  in  the 
employing  organization  and  his  status  off  the  job.  His  status 
in  the  organization  can  stem  from  formal  organization  actions, 
from  actions  from  his  immediate  supervisor,  and  from  actions 
and  reactions  from  his  fellow  workers.  His  status  off  the  job 
will  often  be  a function  of  the  on-the-job  status,  but  there 
is  no  necessary  correlation  between  the  two  (e.g.,  as  when  a 
newly-employed  MW  receives  some  modicum  of  status  in  the  new 
work  situation  but  is  scorned  by  some  of  his  off-the-job  com- 
panions who  themselves  are  not  employed). 

The  organization  has  some,  but  still  limited,  power  to 
administer  the  reward  of  status.  By  its  actions  in  assigning 
individuals  to  jobs,  the  organization  can  attempt  to  confer 
a formal  type  of  status  on  the  individual.  If  other  workers, 
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however,  do  not  believe  the  individual  merits  a particular  posi 
tion,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  individual  will  receive  social 
cues  that  he  has  status.  Therefore,  he  is  not  likely  to  see 
such  an  organizational  action  as  rewarding.  For  many,  if  not 
most  MWs,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  organization  will  oe  able  to 
assign  high  status  positions  until  the  person  is  well  along  in 
the  organization  in  both  job  tenure  and  performance,  and  hence 
out  of  the  category. 

The  supervisor  and  work  group,  separately  or  together, 
have  the  power  to  confer  status  upon  the  individual  even  if 
the  organization  does  not  or  cannot.  Again,  however,  in  many 
job  situations  the  supervisor  and/or  the  work  group  peers  (of 
non-MWs)  will  not  confer  status  until  it  is  earned.  This  may 
take  quite  some  time  for  the  initially  marginal  employee,  and 
long  before  he  has  earned  it  he  will  have  departed  the  scene. 

As  noted  above,  even  if  the  MW  achieves  some  minimal  status 
within  his  work  organization,  his  status  outside  the  organi- 
zation may  continue  to  he  low.  To  the  extent  that  he  associates 
with  others  who  de-value  regular  employment,  he  is  likely  to  be 
accorded  low  status  off  the  job.  Thus,  organizational  and  super- 
visory efforts  in  this  area  of  rewards  are  frequently  attenu- 
ate-: oy  outside  influences  essentially  beyond  their  control. 

(4)  Interpersonal:  Recognition.  Much  of  what  was  said 
above  for  status  applies  to  this  type  of  reward,  sjrce  the  two 
are  often  linked  together  in  practice.  Recognition,  as  used  here 
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refers  to  the  explicit  acknowledgement  of  achievement  that  may 
or  may  not  result  in  a change  in  social  status.  Such  recogni- 
tion can  come  from  the  formal  organization,  from  the  super- 
visor, or  from  the  work  group.  (The  term,  as  we  ose  includes 
Praise  and  expressions  of  approval.) 

The  extent  to  which  recognition  is  motivating  deoends. 

as  do  other  rewards,  on  its  perceived  value  and  on  the  connection 

the  individual  sees  between  it  and  behavior  on  his  part.  Frequent 

•n  work  situations,  recognition  from  o„e  source  is  accompanied 

by  disinterest  or  disdain  from  other  sources,  and  hence  the  total 

value  for  the  individual  is  often  less  than  those  who  give  recog- 

"ition  realize.  In  the  case  of  ms,  attempts  by  the  c*wus- 

tion  or  the  supervisor  to  confer  recognition  might  be  expected 

to  be  undercut  by  the  actions  and  expressed  attitudes  of  non-W 

peers  if  they  feel  there  is  any  unwarranted  aspect  of  the  recog- 
nition. 

In  the  past,  it  would  appear  probable  that  MWs  have  received 
little  if  any  explicit  recognition  from  either  organizations 
or  peers.  The  reason,  of  course,  is  that  in  most  instances 
they  very  early  failed  to  meet  organizational  standards  of  atten- 
dance and  performance,  and  therefore  the  organization  (includino 
the  immediate  supervisor)  did  not  find  it  possible  or  appro- 
priate to  give  recognition.  (This  point  will  become  particu- 

important  in  the  next  sub-section  on  Methods  of  Adminis- 
tration of  Rewards  when  we  discuss  "shaping"  and  "successive 
approximations.") 
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(5)  Interpersonal:  Friendship.  There  ar»  two  n-rti^n. 
features  of  this  reward  that  should  he  noted,  namely  that 
organization  £er  se  has  a relatively  small  role  f^ent  H 
indirect  sense)  in  providing  friendship,  and  that  the  .MrftrMin 
effects  of  friendship  are  confined  almost  exclusively  tc  the 
attendance  rather  than  the  performance  aspect  of  ,.oH-  bel«.r;,  r. 

For  the  MM,  the  major  question  is  whether  he  r.in  nhta'n 
more  of  this  reward  by  entering  and  staying  with  a job  o'  by 
staying  out  of  the  work  force.  Presumably,  at  his  init’V 
entrance  into  an  organization  from  his  non-work  environment 
will  suffer  something  of  a decrease  in  this  reward.  The  deorer 
to  which  he  can,  in  the  job  situation,  equal  cr  exceed  the 
of  the  reward  he  was  previously  obtaining  will  in  large  part 
depend  upon  the  efforts  of  the  immediate  supervisor  and  memhnrc 
of  the  immediate  work  group.  Often,  it  will  take  the  new  reran-., 
zation  member  (whether  MW  or  non-MW)  some  time  to  learn  whe  her 
and  to  what  extent  others  feel  friendly  toward  him.  Furthermore, 
the  cues  may  ta  indistinct  and  indirect.  These  fartr  - won'.d 
seem  to  make  this  a relatively  weak  reward  in  the  earlv  prasc- 
of  an  MW’s  affiliation  with  an  organization  unless  some  ouij* 
explicit  indications  of  friendship  are  provided, 

(6)  Work  Intrinsic:  Completion,  There  is  wwide^Mc 
evidence  that  many  individuals  will  make  strono  efforts  *o  rr„cV*, 
tasks  that  they  have  begun  and  that  the  act  of  romnleHm  pro- 
vides a rather  strong  reinforcing  experience  Cbv;0„siv.  this 
is  a reward  that  the  individual  vrr'irr  /•  ... 
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administered),  and  even  though  others  ma.y  believe  and  communi- 
cate that  an  individual  has  completed  a task,  the  sense  of 
completion  involves  internalized  feelings.  The  organization 
and  the  supervisor  can  play  a major  role  in  facilitating  this 
reward  by  creating  the  conditions  wherein  it  is  reasonably 
probable  that  the  individual  will  indeed  be  able  to  experience 
a sense  of  completion. 

MWs,  at  least  initially,  may  have  relatively  weakly  de- 
veloped drives  to  complete  tasks,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  their  past  experiences  have  tended  to  deprive  them  of  many 
opportunities  to  experience  the  feeling  of  completion  that 
would  be  typical  in  the  pre-work  history  of  the  non-MW.  In  other 
words,  if  they  have  not  actually  followed  through  on  many 
tasks  to  the  point  of  completion,  they  are  unlikely  to  have 
been  reinforced  very  often  in  this  respect.  Hence,  in  dealing 
with  MWs, - organizations,  especially  in  the  person  of  the  imme- 
diate supervisor,  should  be  careful  not  to  assume  that  the  MW 
will  exert  any  extra  effort  in  order  to  carry  through  a task  to 
the  completion  point. 

(7)  Work  Intrinsic:  Achievement.  This  is  a self-ad- 
ministered  reward  that  is  similar  to  completion,  but  is  defined 
as  being  somewhat  broader.  It  is  the  feeling  associated  with 
goal  attainment  of  a particular  character,  i.e.,  attaining 
or  reaching  a difficult  or  meritorious  goal. 

The  extensive  work  of  McClelland  and  his  colleagues  would 
seem  to  show  that  there  is  considerable  variation  in  the  extent 
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to  which  i iid  i vidua  is  wi  i i strive  tor  achievement.  This  indi- 
cates that  experiences  associated  witn  attainment  of  difficult 
goals  are  quite  rewarding  for  some  workers  but  not  others, 
McClelland's  work  also  indicates,  however,  that  certain  types 
of  training  apparently  can  increase  an  individual's  achievement 
motivation  (or  desire). 

The  above  characteristics  of  the  "sense  of  achievement" 
reward  would  seem  to  have  some  obvious  implications  in  moti- 
vating the  MW.  Because  of  past  experiences,  a high  percentage 
of  MWs  are  likely  to  enter  the  work  force  with  relatively 
little  desire  for  achievement.  Thus,  the  offering  of  difficult 
or  tough  goals  to  them  early  in  their  work  career  is  likely 
to  have  very  little  impact.  Later  on  in  the  work  experience, 
it  is  possible  that  achievement  opportunities  will  be  perceived 
as  more  rewarding.  (As  was  the  case  with  several  previously 
mentioned  rewards,  the  concept  of  "shaping"  to  be  discussed 
in  the  next  sub-section  is  relevant  here.) 

(8)  Work  Intrinsic:  Energy  Expenditure.  Although  the 
expenditure  of  energy  is  often  regarded  as  dissatisfying  rather 
than  satisfying,  there  is,  as  Vroom  points  out,  evidence  to  indi- 
cate that  the  opportunity  to  expend  energy  (presumably  in  rea- 
sonable amounts)  is  often  seen  as  rewarding.  That  is,  activity 
is  often  preferred  to  inactivity. 

In  considering  this  as  a possible  reward  for  MWSj  one  must 
be  careful  not  to  assume  that  because  MWs  have  shown  rela- 
tively weak  desires  for  steady,  adequately  performed  work  that 
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they  necessarily  must  regard  energy  expenditure  as  inherently 
distasteful . That  is,  the  observation  that  an  individual  seldom 
works,  or  seldom  performs  adequately  when  he  does  work,  is  not 
sufficient  evidence  to  determine  that-he  does  not  like  to  expend 
energy.  The  reasons,  instead,  may  lie  in  the  previous  pattern 
of  reinforcements  and  non-reinforcements  the  person  has  received 
for  expending  energy.  The  MW,  in  all  probability,  has  received 
little  if  any  reinforcement  for  merely  being  active.  Quite 
the  contrary,  he  probably  has  had  reinforcement  withdrawn  if 
that  were  the  onl*  thing  that  he  was  doing.  Thus,  he  may  have 
learned  that  in  order  to  enjoy  expending  energy  for  its  own  sake., 
one  must  do  it  off  the  job  rather  than  on  it. 

From  a positive  point  of  view,  the  rewarding  experience 
from  expending  energy  is  not  something  that  the  organization 
or  the  supervisor  can  guarantee.  All  that  they  can  do  is  set 
up  the  conditions  such  that  an  individual  has  an  opportunity 
to  expend  a reasonable  amount  of  energy  on  his  job.  Whether  the 
spending  of  the  energy  is  then  rewarding  depends  upon  how  the 
individual  experiences  it.  Presumably,  however,  jobs  that  are 
designed  at  the  extreme  ends  of  the  c ntinuum-offering  very 
little  opportunity  to  expend  energy  or  requiring  that  very  large 
amounts  be  expended-are  less  likely  to  yield  rewarding  experiences 
than  jobs  that  offer  moderate  opportunities  for  energy  expenditure. 

(9)  Developmental:  Skin, acquisition.  The  opportunity 
to  increase  one's  skills  is  a reward  that  is  often  offered 
to  the  average  or  better-than-average  member  of  the  work  force. 

It  is  probably  infrequently  offered  to  the  tV,  other  cran  tne 
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training  necessary  to  place  him  in  his  initial  job.  Yet,  if 
the  amount  and  spacing  (timing)  of  this  reward  were  adjusted 
to  the  MW's  gradually  developing  work  behavior  and  expecta- 
tions, it  might  become  an  influential  reinforcer.  At  the  present 
time,  research  knowledge  concerning  the  use  of  skill  acquisition 
as  an  incentive  is  largely  lacking. 

(10)  Developmental:  Personal  Growth.  Skill  acquisition 
refers  to  specific  competences,  but  another  reward  of  the  develop- 
mental type  can  be  thought  of  as  the  opportunity  for  personal 
growth  in  the  larger  sense.  Here  aga<n,  the  experience  of  per- 
sona! growth  is  an  individual  one,  and  cannot  be  conferred  by 
the  organization  or  supervisor.  But,  just  as  in  several  of 
the  preceding  rewards,  organizations  and  supervisors  have  an 
important  role  to  play  by  the  way  in  which  they  enlarge  (or 
decrease)  opportunities  to  experience  this  feeling.  Where  these 
opportunities  are  present  and  the  individual  experiences  the 
sense  of  growth,  the  results  may  be  beneficial  to  both  attendance 
and  performance.  The  difficulty  with  respect  to  the  MW  is  that 
he  may  find  it  much  more  difficult  to  experience  such  feelings 
in  situations  that  might  normally  elicit  them  in  the  average 
i.on-MW  due  to  the  fact  that  he  has  for  so  long  not  seen  the  work 
situation  as  in  any  way  connected  with  his  own  self-development. 
Thus,  for  opportunities  for  personal  growth  to  be  rewarding  for 
the  MW,  it  is  likely  that  the  organization  (supervisor  and  others) 
will  need  to  help  the  individual  to  see  himself  as  capable  of 
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growth  (such  a view  being  long  since  extinguished  in  many  MW 
individuals),  and  the  work  situation  as  capable  of  providing 
explicit  opportunities. 

Methods  of  Administration  of  Rewards 

The  preceding  sub-section  has  discussed  the  range  of 
rewards  that  are  possible  in  most  work  situations,  with  parti- 
cular focus  on  their  presumed  applicability  to  the  MW.  We  now 
shift  our  attention  to  the  question  of  how  to  administer  these 
rewards.  As  indicated  previously,  how  rewards  are  administered 
and  dispensed  is  often  as  crucial  as  their  overall  size  or 
amount.  Insofar  as  MWs  are  concerned,  administration  aspects 
may  be  especially  critical  because  the  typical  MW  often  poses  a 
more  severe  motivational  "problem"  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  employing  organization. 

In  this  sub-section  three  major  approaches  to,  or  facets 
of,  reward  administration  will  be  reviewed.  These  are:  (1)  operant 
conditioning;  (2)  modeling  and  social  imitation;  and  (3)  expec- 
tancy theory.  While  each  of  these  three  approaches  will  be 
discussed  separately,  it  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  each  of 
them  has  certain  ties  to  the  other  two  approaches.-  We  shall 
point  out  some  of  these  interrelationships  as  we  proceed,  but 
no  attempt  will  be  made  to  supply  an  exhaustive  cataloguing  of 
such  relationships. 

^-e-rant  tondjtlonjna.  The  basic  features  of  operant  con- 
ditioning  stem  from  the  work  of  Skinner  and  many  others,  and 
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are  probably  sufficiently  well-known  so  that  elaboration  on 
operant  conti  tio.iing  principals  is  not  necessary.  The  aim, 
instead,  will  be  to  show  how  some  of  the  methods  of  operant 
conditioning  might  well  be  utilized — albei t in  modified  form— 
by  the  organization  to  enable  the  MW  to  develop  and  use  the  full 
set  of  his  capabilities. 

The  basic  process  in  operant  conditioning  that  is  involved 
in  bringing  about  the  acquisition  of  desired  behavior  is  shaping, 
i.e.,  the  selective  or  differential  reinforcement  of  already 
existing  responses  in  the  individual's  repertoire.  Essentially, 
shaping  involves  rewarding  the  individual  in  such  a manner  that 
he  makes  successive  approximations  toward  the  desired  behavior. 
This  comes  about  by  initially  rewarding  almost  any  response- 
thereby  increasing  the  general  response  activity  of  the  indi- 
vidual—and  then  progresses  by  requiring  certain  approximations 
of  the  end  behavior  to  be  exhibited  before  reward  is  given. 

Thus,  the  criterion  becomes  "tougher  and  tougher"  in  that  the 
individual  must  demonstrate  behaviors  that  are  successively 
closer  approximations  to  the  designated  "correct"  benav10r  in 
order  to  obtain  rewards. 

In  considering  the  situation  involving  MWs,  it  is  probably 
safe  to  assume  that  in  the  past,  many  organizations  and  super- 
visors have  followed  just  the  opposite  policy  from  what  would 
be  implied  by  a shaping  or  successive  approximations  approach. 

That  is,  newly-hired  employees  were  given  relatively  short 

spans  to  produce  exactly  the  desired  behavior.  Very  little 


reward  was  given  in  the  absence  of  the  exact  required  behavior 
(i.e.,  consistent  attendance  and  performance  at  or  above  some 
standard),  whereas  full  reward  was  given  if  the  exact  required 
behavior  happened  to  be  exhibited.  Given  the  typical  background 
of  many  MWs,  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  they  can  produce  the 
required  behavior  in  the  time  required  for  the  average  new 
non-MW  employee  to  reach  a satisfactory  level  of  performance 
and  under  the  working  conditions  ordinarily  present.  Thus, 
many  MWs  will  never  (or  virtually  never)  receive  any  rewards 
because  they  fail  to  exhibit  the  attendance  and  performance 
behavior  the  organization  considers  necessary.  And,  failure  to 
receive  any  reinforcement  is  likely  to  drive  the  MW  back  to  his 
non-work  status  and  confirm  his  learned  belief  that  the  work 
situation  offers  nothing  for  him. 

Occasionally.,  in  their  desire  to  be  of  assistance  to  MWs 
(especially  where  such  assistance  is  seen  as  part  of  community 
or  social  service)  some  supervisors  and  organizations  will 
adopt  an  opposite  policy.  This  policy,  which  is  just  as  non- 
shaping as  the  one  described  above,  involves  the  unconditional 
reinforcement  of  all  behavior.  That  is,  the  MW  is  continually 
rewarded  for  behavior  that  is  quite  divergent  from  the  desired 
end  responses  as  well  being  rewarded  for  behavior  that  might 
approximate  the  desired.  The  problem  with  unconditional  reinforce- 
ment is  that  discriminations  between  acceptable  and  unacceptable 
behavior  are  seldom  or  never  learned.  Thus,  being  completely 
supportive  in  response  to  any  and  all  behavior  by  the  MW  is 
unlikely  to  be  helpful  in  advancing  him  into  th*  r " ■ - ;•  v.;^ ry 
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From  a positive  point  of  view,  we  are  suggesting  that 
careful  attention  to  the  principles  of  shaping  by  "significant 
others"  (i.e.,  individuals  who  are  particularly  Influential 
with  the  person  in  question)  with  whom  the  MW  comes  into  contac 
may  be  a powerful  way  to  help  him  transform  his  actions  into 
those  which  are  considered  normally  acceptable  employment  be- 
havior. It  is  important  to  stress  here  that  such  "shaping"  is 
equally  applicable  to  both  the  attendance  and  the  performance 
aspects  of  the  MW's  behavior.  For  example,  with  reference  to 
attendance,  rewards  initially  could  be  given  for  simply  showing 
up  for  work  whether  or  not  tardiness  or  some  degree  of  previous 
absenteeism  is  associated  with  it;  as  time  goes  on  and  as 
the  MW  has  had  the  opportunity  to  experience  some  rewards, 
the  basis  for  their  being  dispensed  could  shift  more  and  more 
to  a criterion  of  regular  attendance  with  minimal  tardiness. 

Yet  to  be  worked  out  with  MW  populations  is  the  question  of  the 
appropriate  rate_s_of  change  in  shifting  reward  contingency  to 
closer  and  closer  approximations  of  the  final  desired  behavior. 
Also,  unspecified  in  the  principle  of  shaping  is  the  designa- 
tion of  whkh  rewards  will  or  can  be  used  to  accomplish 
shaping.  We  would  suggest  that  wage  payments,  recognition 
and  approval,  and  completion  opportunities  would  be  among  the 
most  appropriate  rewards  because  they  can  be  dispensed  rela- 
tively quickly  and  often. 

While  shaping  is  a useful  operant  conditioning  method  of 
aiding  an  individual  to  acquire  or  learn  some  kind  of  desired 
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behavior,  other  methods  or  principles  need  to  be  employed  in 
helping  the  individual  tc  maintain  desired  patterns  of  behavior. 
These  involve  the  scheduling  of  reinforcements  or  rewards. 

Such  schedules  are  of  five  basic  types:  1)  continuous  reinforce- 
ment (for  every  correct  response  or  set  of  desired  behaviors); 

2)  fixed-ratio  (the  reinforcement  of  every  n^  response);  3) 
fixed-interval  (reinforcement  after  regularly  specified  periods 
of  time),  4)  variable-ratio  (the  ratio  of  reinforcements  varies 
around  some  mean  value);  and  5)  variable- interval  (reinforce- 
ments are  given  at  time  intervals  that  vary  around  some  mean 
value). 

Each  of  the  above-mentioned  schedules  has  been  shown 
(see  Reynolds,  1968;  and  Bandura  & Walters,  1963)  in  laboratory- 
type  situations  to  produce  different  rates  of  responding  and 
different  resistences  of  the  responses  to  extinction.  (Such 
evidence  is  too  detailed  to  report  here.)  The  important  ques- 
tion  is  this:  Have  employing  organizations  adequately  explored 
the  possible  consequences  of  different  types  of  reinforcement 
and  reward  schedules  for  regular  employees,  let  alone  MWs? 

The  answer  is  clearly  "no."  We  do  not  know,  for  example, 
whether  various  ratio  or  mixed  ratio-interval  schedules  of 
reinforcements  would  work  better  than  the  currently  univer- 

sally-used  fixed  interval  schedules.  We  can  speculate  that  they, 
indeed,  would. 

As  just  one  illustration  of  the  possibilities  in  adapting 
reward  schedules  to  the  needs  and  development  of  MWs,  one  can 
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conceive  of  paying  them  with  wages  at  the  end  of  each  da*,  for  at 
least  the  first  seveal  weeks  or  months  on  the  job.  Such  an 
interval  would  be  considered  cumbersome  and  unnecessary  for  use 
with  the  average  non-MW,  but  it  might  very  well  be  a useful 
method  with  specialized  MW  populations.  Another  possible  experi- 
ment with  reinforcement  schedules  might  be  to  pay  the  MW  a 
specific  bonus  for  regularity  of  attendance  (e.g.,  a bonus  at 
the  end  of  the  week  for  appearing  for  work  on  at  least  four  out 
of  the  five  days  that  week,  or  a bonus-on  a fixed  ratio 
schedule— for  every  nth  day  of  attendance).  (See  Lawler  ft 
Hackman,  1969,  for  a description  of  the  implementation  of  an 
attendance  bonus  with  a group  of  workers  who  were  semi-MW.) 

While  these  examples  involve  the  reward  of  wages,  there  is  no 
necessary  reason  to  confine  thinking  about  reinforcement  sche- 
dules only  to  this  reward.  It  does  seem  apparent,  though,  that 
reinforcement  schedules  make  the  most  sense  for  those  kinds  of 
rewards  that  can  be  made  precisely  and  quickly  contingent  upon 
certain  kinds  of  behavior. 

There  are  other  aspects  of  operant  conditioning  that  could 
well  be  Investigated  for  their  usefulness  in  helping  develop 
strong  motivation  on  the  part  of  the  MW.  These  would  include 
the  process  of  counter-conditioning  to  reduce  fears  or  anxieties 
to  specific  aspects  of  the  work  situation,  procedures  of  extinc- 
tion to  reduce  or  eliminate  undesired  behaviors,  and  discrimi- 
nation learning  to  assist  in  the  acquisition  of  skill  competence, 
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In  short,  operant  techniques  offer  a fertile  field  for  both 
research  and  application  In  the  work  setting. 

Model i ng  - Social  Imitation.  A second  approach  to  modi- 
fying behavior  through  the  use  of  rewards  involves  modeling  or 
social  imitation . This  involves  the  target  person  (i.e,,  the  MW 
in  this  case)  observing  the  actions  of  another  person  (i,e.,  the 
model  ),  and,  particularly,  observing  the  consequences  that 
the  other  person  receives  from  the  environment  as  the  result 
of  his  behavior.  (The  modeling  or  social  imitation  approach 
is  succinctly  described  in  Bandura  and  Walters  (1963),  and  the 
details  of  it  can  be  gained  from  their  book.) 

As  these  researchers  point  out,  the  key  feature  of  modeling 
from  the  point  of  view  of  motivation  is  the  vicarious  reinforce- 
ment that  the  individual  receives  by  observing  the  actions  of 
the  model.  In  other  words,  what  happens  to  the  model  is  not 
"lost"  on  the  observer.  Thus,  if  we  are  interested  in  developing 
positive  work  motivation  on  the  part  of  the  MW,  the  "models" 
would  have  to  be  observed  receiving  reinforcements  that  the  MW 
considers  highly  desirable. 

Three  somewhat  different  effects  are  presumed  to  be  possi- 
ble when  this  approach  to  behavior  modification  is  utilized. 

First,  the  target  person  may  acquire  responses  that  are  relatively 
or  completely  new  to  him  by  observing  the  model  exhibit  such 
responses.  Second,  the  target  person  may  learn  to  strengthen 
or  weaken  inhibitory  responses  that  already  are  a learned  part 
of  his  own  behavior.  If  the  model  exhibits  such  an  inhibited 
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response  without  receiving  punishment  and  instead  receives 
reward,  this  presumably  may  serve  to  weaken  the  observer's 
inhibitory  tendencies;  likewise,  if  the  target  person  tends 
to  express  a non-useful  response,  the  inhibition  of  it  could 
be  strengthened  by  observing  the  model  receiving  unfavorable 
consequences  from  making  a similar  response.  Third,  modeling 
can  sometimes  simply  serve  as  a cue  to  elicit  previously  learned 
but  now  forgotten  (but  not  inhibited)  responses  which  the  ob- 
server is  already  capable  of  making. 

Much  of  the  research  on  social  imitation  has  been  carried 
out  with  children,  juvenile  delinquents,  and  adults  in  psycho- 
therapy. There  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  why  such  methods 
might  not  be  usefully  employed  with  MWs  in  the  work  situation. 

It  would  be  incur. .ent,  of  course,  upon  researchers  or  organi- 
zations to  investigate  the  various  parameters  of  the  situations 
that  would  result  in  effective  modeling,  i.e.,  the  type  and  posi- 
tion of  the  individual (s)  who  serve  as  models,  the  specific 
context  in  which  the  modeling  takes  place,  the  nature  of  the 
immediately  prior  events,  the  nature  of  the  responses  to  be 
modeled,  and  so  forth. 

Expectancy  Theory.  In  using  the  term  expectancy  theory 
we  are  talking  about  the  general  motivational  theory  developed 
and  elaborated  by  Atkinson,  Peak,  Vroom,  and  Porter  & Lawler, 
among  others.  Basically,  this  view  of  motivation  (sometimes 
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called  a path-goal  view  of  motivation)  states  that  the  effort 
a person  expends  to  perform  some  task  is  a joint  function  of 
the  valence  or  value  the  individual  attaches  to  the  rewards 
obtainable  in  the  situation  and  the  expectation  (or  perceived 
probability)  that  he  holds  concerning  whether  expending  a cer- 
tain amount  of  energy  will  result  in  the  reward(s)  actually 
being  obtained.  Holding  ability  constant,  the  knowledge  of 
these  two  variables  should  enable  one  to  predict  the  level  of 
performance  of  an  individual.  More  importantly  for  our  purposes 
here,  this  approach  specifies  two  key  factors  that  must  be 
influenced  if  effort  is  to  be  increased:  (1)  the  value  the  indi- 
vidual puts  on  certain  rewards;  and  (2)  his  expectations  con- 
cerning whether  he  can  obtain  them  by  effort. 

In  considering  how  this  approach  might  apply  to  the  MW, 
it  would  seem  to  be  critical  to  know  what  kinds  of  rewards 
the  MW  desires  and  to  attempt  to  generate  increased  desire  for 
some  of  the  rewards  (such  as  a sense  of  achievement,  or  friend- 
ship) that  are  potentially  available  in  the  situation.  It  is 
probably  a common  occurrence  for  the  MW  to  be  treated  by  the 
organization  and  supervisors  as  if  he  put  roughly  the  same 
value  on  various  rewards  that  a typical  non-MW  member  of  the 
work  force  does.  Because  the  MW  is  likely  to  have  had  rather 
different  previous  life  and  work  experiences  from  the  average 
worker,  the  assumption  concerning  his  reward  values  is  probably 
in  error.  At  any  rate,  a first  step  is  to  attempt  to  find  out 
what  the  values  are.  A second  step  might  be  to  provide  MWs 
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with  information  that  would  serve  to  increase  some  of  the 
values. 

The  other  critical  factor  that  needs  attention  from  the 
organization,  given  this  conception  of  motivation,  is  the  set 
of  expectations  or  beliefs  that  the  MW  holds  concerning  whether 
his  actions  will  in  any  way  affect  his  chances  of  obtaining 
desired  rewards.  Here,  again,  his  past  experiences  are  likely 
to  have  "trained"  him  to  be  quite  cynical  (i.e.,  to  hold  low 
expectations)  about  whether  he  can  have  much  impact  on  obtaining 
desired  rewards  from  the  organization  (including  supervisors 
and  peer  group  members).  Thus,  a major  reason  for  an  initial 
low  motivation  level  would  be  his  extremely  low  perceived  effort- 
reward  probabilities.  Since  actions,  indeed,  "speak"  louder 
than  words  in  changing  these  perceived  probabi 1 i tes , we  return 
to  operant  conditioning  and  reward  contingencies.  Shaping, 
through  differential  reinforcement;  becomes  extremely  important 
in  altering  the  individual's  conception  of  whether  effort  on 
his  part  will  have  any  effect  on  obtaining  rewards.  Of  course, 
provision  of  monetary  or  other  tangible  rewards  can  be  accom- 
panied by  "words"  that  attempt  to  stress  the  connection  between 
the  two  (effort  and  rewards).  Verbal  statements  and  explana- 
tions can  serve  mutually  to  reinforce  other  reward  action. 

A relatively  large  number  of  studies  have  demonstrated  the 
utility  of  this  conceptualization  of  motivation  for  making 
predictions  of  performance  In  the  work  situation.  Given  this 
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pattern  of  findings,  there  would  seem  to  be  solid  empirical 
support  for  attempting  to  develop  some  action  guidelines  for 
motivating  MWs  that  would  be  consistent  with  the  theory. 

Summary 

At  this  point,  let  us  try  to  summarize  our  analysis  of 
the  motivational  situation  for  the  MW,  and  what  role  the  organi- 
zation can  play  in  this  regard: 

MWs  potentially  can  be  motivated  by  rewards  coming  from 
several  distinct  sources  in  the  work  situation:  the  formal  or- 
ganization, the  supervisor,  the  work  group,  and  from  the  indi- 
vidual himself.  Different  rewards  may  be  differentially  effec- 
tive with  respect  to  the  two  aspects  of  the  individual's  work 
marginal ity,  his  attendance  and  his  performance.  Rewards  such 
as  status,  energy  expenditure  experiences,  and  personal  growth 
opportunities  can  be  presumed  to  affect  both  attendance  and  per- 
formance. Others,  such  as  wages  (base  rat$,  fringe  benefits, 
and  friendship  will  primarily  affect  attendance;  still  others, 
such  as  wages  (incentive  pay),  recognition,  completion,  and 
achievement  experiences  will  primarily  affect  performance. 

The  MW's  initial  work  behavior,  both  attendance  and  per- 
formance, is  likely  to  be  below  organizationally  desired  stan- 
dards. Consequently,  if  he  Is  to  remain  in  the  work  situation 
(i.e.,  not  voluntarily  leave),  he  will  need  some  early  reward 
experiences.  Some  rewards,  such  as  wages,  recognition,  and 
completion  experiences,  will  be  especially  useful  for  this  because 
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they  can  be  given  quickly  and  often,  and  can  be  made  directly 
contingent  upon  the  MW  meeting  certain  minimum  behavioral 
"shaping"  requirements.  Particularly  important  will  be  the 
schedule  by  which  the  MW  is  rewarded,  and  this  may  have  to  be 
modified  considerably  from  the  ordinary  reward  schedules  appli- 
cable  to  other  (non -MW)  employees. 

It  can  be  assumed  that  the  MW  will  be  highly  observant 
of  people  and  events  around  him,  and  will  be  highly  sensitive 
to  the  slightest  cues  concerning  the  impact  of  his  own  behavior 
on  others  and  theirs  on  him.  This  situation  will,  however, 
provide  good  opportunities  for  the  organization  to  capitalize 
on  some  form  of  behavioral  modeling  such  that  the  MW  will 

receive  vicarious  reinforcements  fbr  observing  effective  employee 
performance. 

Since  the  MW  is  likely  to  enter  the  work  situation  with  a 
different  pattern  of  reward  values  than  many  of  the  non-MWs  in 
the  work  force,  it  behooves  the  organization  to  make  an  explicit 
canvass  of  the  rewards  it  has  available  to  motivate  the  MW 
while  keeping  in  mind  that  such  rewards  can  come  from  several 
different  sources.  The  organization  will  need  to  concentrate 
on  developing  methods  for  reinforcing  successive  approximations 
to  ultimately  desired  performance,  and  will  need  to  experiment 
with  different  types  of  rewards  schedules.  In  so  doing,  it 
should  bear  in  mind  that  the  average  MW  is  likely  to  enter  the 
work  situation  with  very  weak  beliefs  that  effort  on  his  part 
will  lead  to  positive  experiences  or  rewards  that  he  does  value; 


thus,  the  organization  will  need  to  try  to  develop  an  Increased 
awareness  on  the  part  of  the  MW  of  the  reward  possibilities 
in  the  situation  and  of  the  connection  between  his  efforts  and 
the  attainment  of  rewards.  In  addition,  the  organization  will 
need  to  provide  some  socially  powerful  "models"  who  can  exemplify 
the  type  of  work  behavior  that  is  organizationally  desired. 
Particular  consideration  will  need  to  be  given  to  the  selection 
of  individuals  with  whom  the  MWs  will  be  able  to  identify,  and 
to  the  circumstances  under  which  observation  will  take  place. 
Finally,  the  organization  may  want  to  consider  providing  some 
basic  training  in  and  understanding  of  the  principles  of  operant 
conditioning,  behavior  modeling,  and  motivational  theory  for 
supervisors  and  others  who  will  work  directly  with  MWs. 

Applicability  of  Work  Environment  Structuring 
to  the  Regular  Employee 

Under  the  best  and  most  sophisticated  handling,  MWs  will 
always  present  difficulties  for  the  organization.  However,  if 
some  of  the  approaches  discussed  in  the  preceding  section  prove 
to  have  some  degree  of  effectiveness  with  that  group,  then  they 
should  have  even  more  potential  for  regular  members  (i.e.,  non- 
MWs)  of  the  work  force.  In  the  remainder  of  this  section  we 
shall  examine  some  of  the  problems  and  possibilities  in  extending 
the  notion  of  structuring  the  reward  environment  to  these  other 
categories  of  employees. 

In  many  respects,  it  should  prove  to  be  far  easier  to 
utilize  reward  contingencies  with  regular  organization  members 
as  compared  to  MWs.  For  one  thing,  the  average  non-MW  employee 
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is  already  typically  emitting  work  behavior  that  approaches 
acceptable  if  not  outstanding  performance.  The  organization 
ordinarily  does  not  have  to  wait  a long  time  for  the  employee 
to  exhibit  responses  that  show  some  approximation  to  that 
which  Is  considered  desirable  and  necessary.  In  other  words, 
the  "correct"  task  behavior. Is  fairly  high  in  the  employee’s 
existing  (following  Initial  training)  repertoire  of  actions. 

The  gap  between  where  the  employee  is  now  and  where  the  organi- 
zation ideally  would  like  him  to  be  is  not  a chasm,  only  a 
fissure.  (Naturally,  there  Is  a range  in  the  size  of  the  present/ 
ideal  gap  across  a sample  of  employees.)  For  another  thing, 
the  ordinary  employee  is  more  likely  to  respond  to  a wider 
variety  of  potential  rewards.  He  also  will  have  some  capacity 
to  tolerate  reward  delays  and  will  often  be  responsive  to  less 
tangible  and  more  abstract  types  of  rewards.  All  of  this  means 
that  the  organization  has  available  to  itself  a considerably 

greater  flexibility  in  how  it  structures  the  work  environment 
to  provide  rewards. 

In  other  respects,  however,  the  regular  employee  may 
present  some  problems  tor  the  organization  that  are  more  severe 
than  in  the  case  of  the  MW.  This  will  be  especially  so  to 
the  extent  that  the  non-MI  employee  Is  highly  educated  and  the 
possessor  of  high-level,  widely  transferrable,  and  highly- 
prized  skills.  These  characteristics  provide  such  a person  with 
substantially  greater  opportunities  for  inter-organization 
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mobility.  This  kind  of  employee  will  present  a real  challenge 
to  organizations  to  obtain  his  commitment.  Since  present 
trends  indicate  that  there  will  be  an  increasing  percentage 
of  this  kind  of  "knowledge  worker"  in  the  future,  organiza- 
tions will  be  hard  pressed  to  retain  the  best  of  these  indi- 
viduals. Therefore,  this  implies  that  those  organizations 
that  are  able  to  develop  and  implement  imaginative  reward  con- 
tingencies for  continued,  conwitted  service  will  have  a distinct 
advantage  over  other  organizations. 

In  order  for  organizations  to  take  steps  to  implement  a 
more  effective  reward  contingency  policy,  they  must  first 
explore  these  questions:  What  is.  rewarding  (to  the  individual) 
about  continuing  to  work  here  when  he  easily  could  take  his 
skills  to  another  organization,  and  what  really  happens  to  a 
person  or  work  group  when  he  (they)  perform  exceptionally  well? 
Most  organizations  have  not  honestly  faced  up  to  these  questions. 
They  have  given  the  standard  reward  Dackages  administered  in 
the  standard  fashion  that  everyone  else  uses.  They  have  struc- 
tured their  reward  environments,  as  we  have  indicated  in  the 
introduction,  with  all  of  the  imagination  of  sheep  grazing  in 
a pasture.  If  this  were  not  the  case,  we  would  see  much  more 
variation  in  reward  policies,  practices,  and  scheduling  than 
can  currently  be  found  across  a broad  spectrum  of  American 
business  and  public  enterprises. 

"New-Style"  Rewards 

What  is  possible?  Let's  let  our  imagination  go  for  a 
moment— without  worrying  about  all  of  the  possible  impedimenta 
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that  will  always  have  to  be  dealt  with— and  speculate  on  what  kinds  of 
"new-style"  rewards  might  be  made  contingent  on  continued  commitment  to 
the  present  organization  or  on  especially  meritorious  performance.  These 
rewards  are  to  be  considered  in  addition  to,  or  beyond,  the  standard  ones 
discussed  in  the  preceding  section,  and  we  will  deliberately  concentrate 
only  on  those  rewards  over  which  the  organization  will  have  more  or  less 
direct  control  in  their  schedul.,.g.  They  will  be  ordered,  roughly,  from 
those  relating  to,  or  associated  with,  the  immediate  job  outward  to 
those  relating  to  activities  beyond  the  organization  boundary.  Some  will 
be  more  applicable  to  individuals,  and  others  to  work  groups:* 

(1)  Opportunity  to  schedule  own  hours  of  work.  This  would  be 
granted  in  those  cases  where  the  individual  employee  or  a work  grouo 
has  a targe:  date  for  completion  of  some  block  of  work  but  where  it 
is  not  essential  as  to  which  hours  of  the  day  (or  night)  the  work  is 
carried  out.  The  best  current  example  of  this  in  practice  is  the 
situation  for  computer  programmers,  many  of  whom  seem  to  prefer  to 
work  from  10  p.m.  to  six  a.m. , or  around  the  clock  in  bursts  longer 
than  eight  hours.  Obviously,  employees  on  many  types  of  jobs  need 
to  mesh  their  efforts  with  other  employees  on  other  jobs  so  that  it 
would  not  be  practical  to  permit  self-determination  of  work  scheduling 
for  everyone  who  earned  it.  However,  it  is  highly  likely  that  this  is 
a feasible  alternative  for  many  more  groups  of  workers  than  just  pro- 

gramners,  and  that  for  a number  of  individuals  this  would  be  a highly 
desired  reward. 


*Ideas  concerning  several  of  the  following  rewards  were  stimulated  by 
a working  paper  prepared  by  Ray  Olsen  of  TRW  Systems.  Specifically, 
Nos.  2,  5,  8,  and  9 are  adapted  from  Olsen's  paper. 
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(2)  Redistribution  of  job  duties.  This  reward  would  take 
the  form  of  allowing  the  individual  to  "spend"  his  time  on 
various  tasks  that  constitute  his  job  in  proportion  to  his  own 
desires  as  long  as  necessary  specified  tasks  were  accomplished. 
Such  a reward  would  probably  work  out  most  effectively  if  applied 
to  a group,  such  that  group  members  would  be  allowed  self- 
determination  to  redistribute  tasks  among  themselves. 

Opportunity  to  create  new  jobs.  Individuals  who  reach 
especially  high  performance  goals  would  be  given  time,  and 
perhaps  other  resources  (such  as  the  help  of  another  employee), 
to  invent  new  jobs  within  the  organization  that  would  contri- 
bute to  its  overall  progress  while  at  the  same  time  providing 
a chance  for  the  worker  to  be  an  innovator. 

(4)  Opportunity  to  participate  in  bonus  drawings.  This 
reward  could  be  administered  to  take  advantage  of  a variable 
ratio  schedule.  Employees  performing  above  an  agreed-upon 
standard  would  have  their  names  entered  in  a drawing.  If  their 
names  were  drawn,  they  would  receive  a bonus  proportionate  to 
the  amount  their  performance  exceeded  the  standard.  The  variations 
on  this  idea  are  numerous  and  could  be  adapted  to  the  special 
circumstances  of  the  organization. 

Opportunity  to  choose  any  area  of  the  organization  in 
which  to  work  for  a limited  period  of  time.  The  nature  of  this 
reward  is  obvious,  and  its  method  of  administration  could  be 
(but  would  not  have  to  be)  similar  to  that  of  the  bonus  drawing 
mentioned  above,  That  is,  all  individuals  exceeding  performance 
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norms  would  participate  in  a drawing  in  which  the  winners  would 
receive  the  opportunity  to  choose  their  work  place  in  the  organi 
zation  for  a period  of  time  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  their 
over-norm  performance. 

(6)  On-the-job  non-work  activities.  This  reward  is 
probably  most  applicable  for  a work  group,  rather  than  an 
individual.  It  would  involve  the  opportunity  for  work  groups 
that  meet  certain  performance  objectives  by  a specified  time 
to  engage  in  various  non-work,  social-type  activities  at  the 
filjce  of  work.  Such  activities  might  include  parties,  speaker 
forums,  recreation  (e.g.,  bridge  playing),  etc.  Organizations 
already  foster  or  sponsor  many  of  these  activities  in  off-the- 
job  hours  in  a non-rewerd*contingent  manner.  Except  for  the 
fact  that  this  idea  appears  to  violate  cannons  of  the  Protestant 
ethic,  would  the  organization  not  perhaps  benefit  by  utilizing 
non-work  activities  in  a reward-contingent  fashion? 

(7)  New  organization  ventures.  This  reward  would  apply 
to  work  groups.  In  return  for  a high  ratio  of  productive 
operations,  groups  would  be  considered  eligible  (again,  selection 
might  be  by  lottery)  to  have  the  opportunity  to  try  to  organize 
new  ventures  or  tasks  for  the  organization  to  undertake.  In 
profit  organizations  this  could  involve  being  "staked"  with 
some  capital  as  a resource  to  develop  a new  venture.  In  non- 
profit organizations  it  would  involve  the  resource  of  time  to 
spend  on  finding  exciting  (to  the  employees)  new  contributions 
the  organization  could  make  to  society.  Obviously,  any  such 
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newly  created  ventures  would  need  to  be  made  compatible  with 
the  already  existing  tasks  of  the  organization;  however,  some 
of  the  new  ones  might  turn  out  to  be  so  valuable  that  they  would 
be  a source  of  organizational  regeneration. 

(8)  Accrual  of  time  off.  Under  this  system,  an  employee 
who  achieved  certain  performance  levels  would  accrue  "time  off 
units"  that  could  be  spent  at  his  discretion  (within  some  set 
of  organizational  constraints).  In  effect,  this  is  what  most 
organizations  do  at  the  present  time  insofar  as  attendance  is 
concerned:  employees  accrue  additional  vacation  time  the  longer 
they  remain  with  the  organization,  i.e.,  two  weeks  per  year 
up  to  10  years,  three  weeks  per  year  from  10  to  15  years,  and 
so  forth.  However,  few  if  any  organizations  make  such  a time 
off  type  of  reward  contingent  upon  certain  levels  of  performance. 
It  thus  is  currently  administered  on  a constant  interval  (for 
length  of  service  basis)  rather  than  on  a ratio  (for  performance 
per  unit  of  time)  schedule  of  reinforcement,  thereby  reducing 
some  of  its  possible  impact  on  employee  behavior. 

Two  variations  of  the  accrual  of  time  off  could  be  the 
following: 

^ -Educational  leave.  This  would  involve  the  accrual 
of  time-off  credits  (for  performance)  that  could  be  spent  for 
the  specific  purpose  of  the  employee  furthering  his  education. 
Administration  could  be  on  a ratio  schedule  of  reinforcement 
as  discussed  above. 
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(8b)  Civic  activity  leave.  Again,  a reward  involving 
the  accrual  of  performance  time-off  credits  for  a specific 
purpose:  the  participation  of  the  individual  in  civic  or 
governmental  activities. 

(9)  Inter-company  exchange  of  employees.  For  some  indi- 
viduals the  opportunity  to  spend  a temporary  amount  of  time  in 
some  other  organization  could  be  an  effective  incentive.  The 
length  of  time  allotted  to  the  individual  for  this  "inter- 
company sabbatical"  could  be  made  proportionate  to  the  degree 
of  exceptional  performance.  The  major  feasibility  problem, 
of  course,  would  be  the  integration  of  this  plan  with  that  of 
other  cooperating  organizations  and  would  undoubtedly  involve 
reciprocity  agreements  among  them. 

The  above  list  of  "new-style"  rewards  is  obviously  not 
meant  to  be  exhaustive.  Readers  will  wish  to  think  of  their 
own  insightful  additions  to  the  list.  What  is  important  is 
for  organizations  to  begin  to  think  about  (1)  rewards  and 
incentives  ordinarily  excluded  from  consideration  in  today's 
homogenized  set  of  available  components  of  compensation;  and 
(2)  reinforcement  schedules  and  practices  that  operate  In  other 
than  a simple  fixed  interval  manner. 

Conditions  for  Implementation 

Innovative  restructuring  of  the  reward  environment  suggested 
by  the  above  examples  will  require  some  hard  work  by  organi- 
zations to  develop  the  following: 
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^ Specification  of  performance  objective  Organiza- 
tions, far  more  than  they  are  now  (even  under  most  programs  of 
'•management  by  objectives"),  will  need  to  specify  precisely 
what  objectives  the  organization,  and  units  within  it,  want  to 
accomplish.  No  fuzzy-minded  "broad  goals"  will  do,  if  many  of 
the  new  reward  practices  are  to  work. 

^ Specification  of  methods  of  measurement  of  perforin™ 
Along  with  specification  of  objectives  will  be  the  necessity 
for  the  organization  to  distinguish  "incorrect"  from  "correct" 
responses.  That  is,  criteria  of  reaching  an  objective  will  need 
to  be  determined  explicitly  in  advance  so  that  the  individual 
will  know  whether  he  is  moving  toward  or  away  from  the  oppor- 
tunity to  receive  a highly  significant  reinforcement. 

(3)  ~°ds  to  insure  an  opportunity  for  receipt  of 
Note  that  we  are  saying  "opportunity  for  receipt"  rather  than 
receipt  fier^se.  This  is  because  some  of  the  kinds  of  rewards 
we  have  outlined  utilize  adaptations  of  a variable  ratio  rein- 
forcement schedule  in  which  the  individual  is  guaranteed  the 
chance  to  participate  in  the  receipt  of  special  types  of  rewards 
following  a certain  level  of  performance  but  is  not  necessarily 
guaranteed  a reward  every  time  he  exceeds  performance  norms. 

In  any  event,  the  key  point  is  that  organizations  must  make 
sure  that  they  do  not  fail  to  follow  through  on  giving  some 
rewards  in  accordance  with  the  details  of  the  nature  of  the  rein- 
forcement schedule.  The  individual's  belief  in  the  linkage 
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between  perfomence  end  rewards  west  be  .attained  and  strengthened 
above  all  else.  If  this  belief  disappears,  brilliantly-con- 
ceived  reward  strategies  will  come  to  naught. 

Toward  2001 

Some  of  the  ideas  we  have  been  talking  about  in  this  chapter 
are  already  here  or  on  the  Immediate  horizon.  For  example, 
the  problems  involved  in  influencing  the  MW  toward  acceptable 
attendance  and  levels  of  performance  are  already  with  us. 

Improved  methods  of  attack  on  this  kind  of  problem  are  certainly 
not  far  off.  By  the  year  2001,  if  some  of  these  approaches  are 

successful,  the  problem  may  be  greatly  diminished  if  not  wholly 
solved. 

What  we  do  not  expect  to  be  diminished  to  any  great  degree 
within  the  next  three  decades  are  the  organization's  problems 
in  fully  utilizing  the  human  resources  of  their  employees.  One 
of  the  factors  that  will  make  this  a sticky  problem,  at  least 
for  the  next  10  to  20  years,  will  be  the  increasing  diversity 
of  the  composition  of  the  work  force.  No  longer  will  the  great 
bulk  of  organizations  be  employing  predominantly  white  adult 
males.  Increasingly,  the  work  force  will  become  less  homogenized 
with  the  inclusion  of  more  women  (especially  in  supervisory  type 
roles),  more  minority  members  who  have  grown  up  in  specialized 
types  of  cultures,  more  youths  with  different  value  systems, 
and  so  forth.  The  import  of  this  trend,  in  terns  of  our  topic  here, 
is  that  motivational  and  reward  practices  that  were  reasonably 
effective  in  the  past  will  probably  not  be  very  effective  in  the 
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future.  Thus,  whether  organizations  want  to  or  not,  they  will  be 
forced  to  restructure  their  reward  environments.  Some  organ! za- 
tions  will  be  smarter  about  this  than  others.  Some  organizations 
will  still  be  around  by  2001.  Some  won't. 

Probably,  some  of  the  ideas  concerning  new  types  of  rewards 
that  were  presented  in  the  preceding  section  seem  far-out  when 
considered  in  the  context  of  the  beginning  of  the  '70's.  Some 
probably  will  not  work  out.  Others,  perhaps,  are  really  much  too 
conservative  for  the  dynamic  requirements  of  the  last  decades 
of  this  century.  But  there  is  one  feature  of  several  of  the 
ideas  that  we  feel  will  be  a prominent  aspect  of  work  organiza- 
tions in  2001  : work  and  "fun"  activities  will  be  combined 
together  on  the  job:  People  will  not  have  to  go  off  the  job  to 
obtain  real  enjoyment.  This  merger  will  not,  however,  occur  at 
the  expense  of  organizational  performance!  Far  from  it.  Rather, 
through  the  effective  restructuring  of  the  reward  environment, 
high  levels  of  organizational  performance  can  become  the  means 
for  direct,  personal  gratification.  Just  as  visitors  to  present- 
day  gambling  casinos  do  not  seem  to  mind  at  all,  in  fact,  appear 
to  enjoy,  pulling  the  lever  of  slot  machines,  employees  of  pro- 
gressive organizations  of  the  future  will  be  eager  to  perform.  The 
age  of  Skinner  and  Las  Vegas  will  have  dawned  for  the  work  organization 
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^Preface 

The  President  has  called  for  a national  computerized  system 
to  match  jobseekers  with  job  vacancies.  In  his  Manpower 
Message  he  describes  the  process  that  would  operate  in 
each  Slate: 

“The  computers  of  the  Job  Bank  would  be  programmed  with 
constantly  changing  data  on  available  jobs.  A job  seeker 
would  tell  an  employment  counselor  his  training  or  employment 
background,  his  skills  and  career  plans,  which  could  be 
matched  with  a variet”  of  available  job  options.  This  would 
expand  the  potential  worker’s  freedom  of  choice  and  help 
him  make  best  use  of  his  particular  talents,” 

This  booklet  tells  what  the  employment  service  i^  doing  to 
make  this  goal  a reality.  It  is  about  job  banks  and  the  way  they 
are  transforming  tta  process  of  bringing  people  and  jobs 
together.  And  it  is  about  the  result  employers  more  likely  to 
hire  the  workers  they  need,  disadvantaged  people  no  longer 
jobless  but  started  on  a lifetime  career  of  work  that  uses 
and  develops  their  potential  talents. 
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A few  blocks  from  home,  a jobless  black  youth  talks  with  a 
neighborhood  worker  and  finds  out  about  all  the  jobs  he  might 
get  anywhere  in  the  city,  its  suburbs,  and  outlying  areas. 

An  employer  makes  one  telephone  call  to  give  his  job  order, 
and  placement  interviewers  all  over  the  city  look  for  the 
workers  he  needs. 

An  older  worker,  discouraged  by  a long,  fruitless  search  for 
work,  visits  the  employment  office  near  his  home  and  discovers 
that  a suburban  employer  needs  workers  with  his  skills. 

AH  are  profiting  from  the  quiet  revolution  computer  technology 
is  working  in  the  placement  activities  of  the  Federal-Stale 
employment  service  system. 

In  cities  across  the  country,  computerized  job  banks  are 
changing  the  traditional  process  of  bringing  people  and  jobs 
together.  They  use  a fairly  simple  computer  operation---a  daily 
print  out  of  all  job  openings  in  a metropolitan  or  larger 
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area.  Early  every  morning  copies  of  the  job  bank  book  are 
distributed  to  interviewers,  counselors,  and  outreach  workers. 
In  this  way,  a job  bank  brings  up-to-the-minute  information  on 
all  openings  in  the  area  to  people  looking  for  work  at 
employment  offices  and  centers  in  all  parts  of  the  city. 

The  result  is  more  effective  service  to  employers , An 

employer  who  needs  scarce  talents  has  a better  chanre 
of  finding  them— without  costly  recruitment  on  his  own  or 
valuable  time  spent  giving  the  same  order  to  a number 
of  employment  offices. 

The  result  too  is  he  iter  service  to  applicants  of  all  sorts . 

The  highly  skilled  professional  worker  profits — as  does 
the  worker  \\n,i  no  job  skills  or  experience.  In  city  after  city 
disadvantaged  workers  are  visiting  centers  in  their  own 
neighborhoods — and  finding  out  about  opportunities  that  even 
local  outreach  workers  never  knew  existed.  And  more 
potential  workers  are  moving  into  the  jobs  and  training  that 
mean  a better  life  for  them  and  their  families. 
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C^e  Paperwork  GProcess 

raditionally,  employment  service  placement  was  a manual 
oca  ize  process  that  relied  heavily  on  interviewers  with 
specialized  knowledge  of  a small  group  of  employers  and  I 

employment  services  grew-and  brought  mount, loads  of 
paperwork  for  local  offices  to  handle-and  as  the  Nation 
became  increasingly  aware  of  the  joh  needs  of  disadvantage 
workers,  its  limitations  became  glaringly  apparent. 
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.mplov  ers  called  the  employment  service  to  describe  thei 
needs  and  the  office  listed  and  filed  their  orders.  When  a 
jobseeker  came  in.  he  filled  out  a form  describe  his 
background.  An  interviewer  then  searched  the  office  files 
looking  for  a joh  fisting  that  matched  the  applicant’s 
qua  i cations.  If  he  found  one.  he  referred  (he  jobseeker. 
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5 aperw&rk  GProcess 

llv,  employment  service  placement  was  a manual  and 
rncess  that  relied  heavily  on  interviewers  with 
*d  knowledge  of  a small  group  of  employers  and  their 
in  the  1930’s  up  to  recent  times,  this  process 
served  the  country.  But  as  the  demand  for 
it  services  grew— and  brought  mounting  loads  of 
for  local  offices  to  handle — and  as  the  Nation 
reasingly  aware  of  the  job  needs  of  disadvantaged 
> limitations  became  glaringly  apparent. 

*ar$,  matching  people  and  jobs  worked  like  this: 
(“ailed  the  employment  service  to  describe  their  job 
the  office  listed  and  filed  their  orders.  When  a 
ame  in,  he  filled  out  a form  describing  his 
d.  An  interviewer  then  searched  the  office  files, 
r a job  listing  that  matched  the  applicant’s 
ons.,  If  he  found  one.  he  referred  the  jobseeker., 

u had  several  shortcomings.  First,  it  limited  the 
jobseekers  and  employers,  One  local  office 
k with  others  to  find  a suitable  job  for  an  applicant 
orkers  with  the  qualifications  an  employer  needed, 
Q had  regular  arrangements  for  matching 
CD!  workers  with  openings  listed  in 


other  offices.  But  both  workers  and  employers  usuallv  had  to 
settle  for  what  was  listed  in  the  local  office. 

Second,  it  was  highly  centralized  geographically.  When 
applications  and  job  orders  are  matched  from  a single  set  of 
files,  the  operation  must  be  performed  at  one  place  or 
split  by  occupational  or  industrial  classification  among  a few 
locations.  As  a result,  workers  usually  had  to  go  downtown 
to  apply  for  work.  For  the  growing  numbers  living  in  outlying 
areas,  this  meant  great  inconvenience.  For  inner-city 
residents,  it  meant  that  centers  trying  to  serve  them  in  their 
own  neighborhoods  could  offer  only  limited  job  opportunities. 

Third,  the  manual  operation  was  slow.  And  it  forced 
employment  specialists  to  devote  many  hours  to  routine  tasks 
such  as  checking  and  rechecking  files — hours  better  spent 
in  working  with  applicants  to  assess  their  capabilities  and 
developing  jobs  for  them. 


What  the  employment  service  needed  was  a labor-saving 
method  of  offering  complete,  current  job  information  at  centers 
convenient  to  every  jobseeker.  The  system  that  meets  that 
need— -and  offers  other  advantages  as  well — is  the  computerized 
job  bank. 
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cQie  Job  Hank G Process 

Job  banks  harness  computers  to  do  a job  that  is  beyond  the 
capacities  of  a manual  operation:  Turning  out  a daily 
list  of  all  job  openings  in  a metropolitan  or  larger  area  which 
can  be  widely  distributed  to  bring  complete,  up-to-the 
minute  job  information  to  all  jobseekers.  In  the  average  city, 
such  a list  contains  thousands  of  job  entries  with  needed 
details  on  each  one;  in  a large  metropolis,  it  may  run  to  200 
pages  or  more.  Obviously,  compiling  this  mass  of  information 
by  hand  would  take  days — and  a daily  listing  is  out  of 
the  question,  except  in  small  job  markets  with  limited 
employment  activity.  But  a computer — with  the  unique  ability 
to  process  information  at  tremendous  speeds — can  do 
the  job  in  minutes. 


The  computerized  job  bank  process  works  like  this: 


CENTRAL  ORDER  TAKING — 

When  an  employer  has  jobs  to  fill,  he 
calls  the  job  bank’s  central 
order-taking  unit  Here,  an 
interviewer  takes  down  all  relevant 
information  about  his  openings — 
such  as  type  of  work;  salary; 
days  and  hours  of  work ; place  of 
employment;  and  the  education, 
experience,  and  abilities  required. 
Specialists  check  each  order  to  make 
certain  that  it  is  accurate  and 
complete.  Rush  orders  are 
telephoned  directly  to  offices 
throughout  the  city  so  that  the  search 
for  qualified  applicants  can  start 
at  once.  All  other  orders  go  to  key- 
punch operator,  who  transfer  them 
to  punched  cards. 
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CENTRAL  ORDER  TAKING— 

When  an  employer  has  jobs  to  fill,  he 
calls  the  job  bank’s  central 
order-taking  unit.  Here,  an 
interviewer  takes  down  all  relevant 
information  about  his  openings— 
such  as  type  of  work;  salary ; 
days  and  hours  of  work ; place  of 
employment;  and  the  education, 
experience,  and  abilities  required. 
Specialists  check  each  order  to  make 
certain  that  it  is  accurate  and 
complete.  Rush  orders  are 
telephoned  directly  to  offices 
throughout  the  city  so  that  the  search 
for  qualified  applicants  can  start 
at  once.  All  other  orders  go  to  key- 
punch operators,  who  transfer  them 
to  punched  cards. 
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DAILY  COMPUTER  PRINTOUT 

—At  the  end  of  each  working  day, 
cards  for  all  new  job  orders  are 
entered  into  the  computer.  At  the 
same  time  the  orders  already  stored 
arc  edited — that  is,  the  computer 
is  instructed  to  delete  jobs  that  were 
filled  or  cancelled  that  day  and 
make  any  other  changes  needed  to 
keep  every  order  up  to  date. 

Overnight  it  prints  out  a fresh  list  of 
all  openings  in  the  entire  job  bank 
area.  It  may  list  10,000  or  more  jobs. 
Each  is  classified  by  type  of  work 
so  that  interviewers  can  quickly  find 
the  openings  that  match  a particular 
jobseeker’s  qualifications. 
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UPDATED  BOOKS  FOR  EVERY 
OFFICE — Enough  copies  of  the 
computer  printout  are  reproduced  to 
supply  the  needs  of  every 
employment  service  office  and 
cooperating  community  agency  in 
the  area.  One  large  job  bank  turns 
out  some  250  copies  daily.  In 
some  cities  the  lists  are  issued  as  job 
bank  books;  in  others,  they  are 
put  on  microfilm  or  microfiche  that  is 
read  from  special  viewers.  Early 
every  morning  copies  are  hand 
distributed.  By  starting  time  each 
day,  a fresh  job  bank  book  is 
available  to  every  interviewer  in  the 
city. 


CHOOSING  THE  RIGHT  JOB— 

When  a jobseeker  comes  to  the 
employment  office  in  his 
neighborhood,  its  staff  is  ready  to 
help  him  find  the  best  fit  among  all 
jobs  currently  open  in  the  city, 
before  his  interview,  he  fills  out  an 
applieation  listing  all  pertinent 
information  about  himself.  If  he 
need*;  help  with  this  form, 
employment  specialists  are  ready  to 
assist  him.  Next,  he  talks  over  his 
baekground  and  job  preferences  with 
an  interviewer.  Together,  they 
select  from  among  the  open  in  gc 
in  the  job  bank  book  the  one 
that  matehes  his  requirements  best. 


COORDINATING  REFERRALS 

—Since  interviewers  all  over  the 
city  are  using  the  same  book, 
coordination  is  essential  to  make 
sure  that  too  many  applicants  are  not 
sent  to  apply  for  one  job  while 
a similar  opening  has  no  takers.  The 
nerve  center  of  the  job  bank 
is  central  control,  the  bu*y  unit  that 
keeps  track  of  all  referral  activity 
in  the  area.  Before  an  interviewer 
makes  a referral,  he  cheeks  with 
central  control:  Is  the  job  still  open? 
How  many  applicants  have  already 
been  referred?  Employers  see 
only  the  number  of  applicants  they 
request.  Jobseekers  are  spared  the 
time,  expense,  and  disappointment  of 
applying  for  jobs  that  are  already 
filled. 
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BRINGING  PEOPLE  AND  JOBS 
TOGETHER — Oner  central 
control  gives  a go-ahead,  the 
jobseeker  is  referred.  His  interviewer 
arranges  an  appointment  for  him 
and  gives  him  a slip  that  introduces 
him  to  his  prospective  employer. 

If  he  is  hired,  his  employer  notifies 
the  fob  bank  and  the  order  is 
dropped  from  the  next  day « job 
hook. 

The  process  ends  with  a worker  on 
the  job— an  applieant  who  had 
a better  chance  of  finding  a good 
job  fit.  and  finding  it  fast,  through 
his  job  bank. 


COORDINATING  REFERRALS 

—Since  inters icwers  all  over  the 
rit>  are  using  the  same  hook, 
coordination  is  essential  to  make 
«ure  that  too  many  applicants  are  not 
sent  to  apply  for  one  job  while 
a similar  opening  has  no  takers.  The 
none  center  of  the  job  bank 
is  central  control,  the  busy  unit  that 
keeps  track  of  all  referral  activity 
in  the  area.  Before  an  interviewer 
makes  a referral,  he  checks  with 
central  control : Is  the  job  still  open? 
How  many  applicants  have  already 
been  referred?  Employers  see 
only  the  number  of  applicants  they 
request.  Jobseekers  are  spared  the 
time,  expense,  and  disappointment  of 
applying  for  jobs  that  are  already 
filled. 


BRINGING  PEOPLE  AND  JOBS 
TOGETHER — Once  central 
control  gives  a go-ahead,  the 
jobseeker  is  referred.  His  interviewer 
arranges  an  appointment  for  him 
and  gives  him  a dip  that  introduces 
him  to  his  prospective  employer. 

If  lie  is  hired,  his  employer  notifies 
the  job  hank  and  the  order  is 
dropped  from  the  next  day’s  job 
hook* 

The  process  ends  with  a worker  on 
the  job— an  applicant  who  had 
a better  chance  of  finding  a good 
job  fit,  and  finding  it  fast,  through 
his  job  hank. 
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Key  to  success  of  the  job  bank  system  is  wide  exposure  of  job 
information  through  the  job  bank  book.  The  book  each 
(‘in  ploy  men  t interviewer  receives  lists  jobs  suitable  for 
applicants  with  a wide  variety  of  skills:  It  contains  openings 
for  administrative  assistants,  architects,  hank  tellers, 
brirklay  ers.  and  so  on  through  mechanics,  teachers,  typists, 
waiters,  and  man)  other  occupations.  For  easy  reference  and 
exact  definition,  each  opening  is  listed  by  code  numbers  from 
the  Department  of  Labor’s  Dicfionaty  of  Occupational  Titles. 
The  Dictionary  defines  over  35,000  jobs,  each  classified  bv 
a rode  entry.  A sample  page  from  a job  bank  book  fwith  only 
the  names  and  addresses  of  employers  changed)  looks  like  this: 


RM-  1 p_ 

079  3 78  048623  08/24/70  CTA 
NURSE  UC  PRAC 

KIND  CARE  NURSING  L0C0130 

2100  PLEASANT  LANE  S/D  4339 

ANYTOWN,  US  09241  SIC  8092 

490-6254980  119 

MRS  GRAHAM  SPCL 


0 REF-  3 OPN-  1 

WK/WK-FULL  PAY-  2 25-  3 00/PER  HP 
: CALL  FIRST  HRS/WK-40  PAY  PD-BlWEEK 
DURATION-PERM  TST/RQ-N/A  TST/BY-N/A 
JOB  REQUIRE S — E DUC  — 1 3 MTH/EXP-12  AGE-18  99 
PHY/DMD—  WK/COND-  MAR/SIN 


STS-  CD-  CLS-RL/DATE- 

NURSE  LIC  PRAC 

HRS  7AM  3PM  MUST  OWN  TRANS  WILL  GIVE  MEDIC1 
VISE  NURSING  PERSONNEL 


RM-  0 p_ 

160.188  048713  08/26/70  CT-A 
ACCOUNTANT 

8WTL€ff  W8BW-G0-  - LOC-OllO 
MILLER  CREEK  ROAD  S/D  2625 

ANYTOWN,  US  09241  SIC-3069 

490  713  5068  051 

MR  JAMES  PARSONS  SPCL 


® REF-  4 OPN- 

WK/WK— FULL  PAY-  3.00-  4.00/PER  HR 

HRS/WK-40  PAY  PD-WEEKLY 
DURATION-PERM  TST/RQ-N/A  TST/BY— N/A 

JOB  REQUIRES— € DUG— 15 -MTR/EXP- 21-99  . 

PHV/OMD-  WK/COND-  MAR/SIN 

WILL  ACCEPT-TRAINEE 


STS-  CD-  CLS-RL/DATE— 

ACCOUNTANT  i60.ll 

8 TO  5PM  MON  THRU  FRIDAY  MAINTAIN  RECORDS  (! 
LIABILITIES  AND  FINANCIAL  TRANSACTIONS  PREFER  EX! 

WILL-  ACCEPT  imm  WHO  HAS  2 vt 

ACCT  COURSES 


RM“  0 P“  0 REF-  6 OPN-  3 

WK/WK-FULL  PAY-  76.00  99.C  3/WEEKLY 

209.388  049000  08/31/70  CT-A  **CALL  FIRST  HRS/WK-40  PAY  PD-BI-WEEK 

CLERK  TYPIST  DURATION-PERM  TST/RQ-N/A  TST/BY— N/A 

CITY  LIFE  INSURANCE  L0C-0130  JOB  REQUIRES-EDUC-12  MTH/EXP-36  AGE-18-99 

CITY  LIFE  BLOG  S/D-1518  PHY/DMD-  WK/COND-  MAR/SIN 

ANYTOWN,  US  09241  SIC-6312 

490-621-3114  119  WILL  ACCEPT-TRAINEE. 

MRS  COHEN M/M  SPCL 


STS-  CD-  CLS-RL/DATE- 

CLERK  TYPIST  209.^, 

WORK  8 TO  445  5 DAYS  TYPE  40  WPM  ACCURATE 
VARIED  DUTIES  ONE  TO  WORK  9 TO  3PM  5 DAY  Wll 
TRAIN  TO  RELIEVE  ON  PBX 


RM-  0 


REF- 


WK/WK-FULL  PAY-  1.70-  /PER  HR 
289  458  048819  08/27/70  CTA  HRS/WK-40  PAY  PD -WEEKLY 

SALESPERSON  GENERAL  DURATION-PERM 

ANYTOWN  DEPARTMENT  STORE  IOC  0130  JOB  REQUIRES-EDUC-10  MTH/EXP-24  AGE -18  99 
FIFTH  AND  MAIN  S/D  3188  PHY/DMD-  WK/COND-  MAR/SIN 

ANYTOWN,  US  09241  Ste*3tt — 

490-621 -93C2  119 

MISS  PERKINS  M/M  SPCL 


OPN-  1 


RM-  14 

P- 

715.381  046249  09/01/70  CT-A 

WATCH  ASSEMBLER 

RIGHT  TIME  CORP 

LOC  0130 

FOURTH  AND  CARSON 

S/D  2443 

ANYTOWN  US  09241 

SIC  3871 

490  189  3006  119 

MR  MILLER 

M/M 

0.  REF-  25  OPN-  15 

WK/WK-FULL  PAY-  1.60-2,30/PR  HR 

HRS/WK-40  PAY  PD-WEEKLY 
DURATION-PERM  TST/RQ— satb  TST/BY-E  S 

JOB  REQUIRES- EDUC -08  MTH/EXP-  AGE-18  99 
PHY/DMD-  WK/COND-  US/CIT 
PHYSICAL 

WILL  ACCEPT-TRAINEE  HANDICAP 
BENEFITS— INS.  HOSP  SCKLV  VAC 


STS-  CD-  CLS-RL/DATE- 

SALESPERSON  GENERAL  289 

HOURS  VARY  5 DAYS  WORK  SAT  SELLING  HOUSEWAf 
SMALL  APPLIANCES  PREFER  MATURE  PERSON  WITH  ' 


STS-  CD-  CLS-RL/0ATE- 

WATCH  ASSEMBLER  715  31 

ASSEMBLES  COMPLETE  WATCH  MOVEMENTS  USE  TW 
HAND  TOOLS  WORK  UNDER  MAGNIFYING  LAMP  INSPfr 
PARTS  REPLACE  DEFECTIVE  PARTS  CLEAN  ADJUST  Ar. 
HAVE  GOOD  FINGER  DEXTERITY  20/20  VISION  RIGHI 
CARE  ARRANGED 


o REF-  3 OPN—  1 

WK/WK-FULL  PAY-  2 25-  3 OO/PER  HP 
■CALL  FIRST  HRS/WK-40  PAY  PD-8IWEEK 
DURATION -PERM  TST/RQ-N/A  TST/8Y-N/A 
130  JOB  REQUIRES-EDUC-13  MTH/EXP-12  AGE-- IB  99 
■39  PHY/DMD-  WK/COND-  MAR/SIN 
32 


STS-  CD-  CLS-RL/DATE-  9 

NURSE  LlC  PRAC  07  9 378026  048623 

HRS  7AM  3PM  MUST  OWN  TRANS  WILL  GIVE  MEDICINES  AND  SUPER 
VISE  NURSING  PERSONNEL 


PCL 


0 REF-  4 OPN-  1 

WK/WK-FULL  PAY-  3.00-  4.00/PER  HR 

HRS/WK-40  pAY  PD-WEEKLY 
DURATION- PERM  TST/RQ-N/A  TST/3Y-N/A 

MO  JOB  REQUIRES-EDUC— 13-MTH/EXP AGE— 21-99 

625  PHY/DMD-  WK/COND-  MAR/SIN. 

69 

WILL  ACCEPT- TRAINEE 

■CL 


0 REF-  6 OPN-  3 

WK/WK-FUU  PAY-  76.00  99.00/WEEKLY 

"CALL  FIRST  HRS/WK-40  PAY  PO-BlWEEK 
DURATION -PERM  TST/RQ-N/A  TST/0Y-N/A 
130  JOB  REQUIRES— EDUC— 12  MTH/ EXP-36  AGE -18-99 
M8  PHY/DMD-  WK/COND-  MAR/SIN. 

12 

WILL  ACCEPT— TRAINEE. 

=CL 


0 REF-  3 OPN-  1 

WK/WK-FULL  PAY-  1 70-  /PER  HR 

HRS/WK-40  PAY  PD-WEEKLY 

DURATION  -PERM 
MO  JOB  REQUIRES-EDUC-10  MTH/EXP-24  AGE-1899 
38  PHY/DMD-  WK/COND-  MAR/SIN 

PCL 


- 0,  ref-  25  OPN-  15 

WK/WK-FULL  PAY-  1.60-2.30/PR  HR 

HRS/WK-40  RAY  PO-WEEKLY 
DURATION-PERM  TST/RQ-5ATB  TST/BY-ES 

130  JOB  REQUIRES-EDUC-08  MTH/EXP-  AGE-1899 
-.43  PHY/DMD-  WK/COND-  US/CIT 
71  PHYSICAL 

WILL  ACCEPT-TflAINLE  HANDICAP 
S— INS  HOSP  SCKIV  VAC' 


STS-  CO-  CLS-RL/DATE-  8 

ACCOUNTANT  160.188010  048713 

8 TO  5PM  MON  THRU  FRIOAY  MAINTAIN  RECORDS  OF  ASSETS  AND 
LIABILTFIES  AND  FINANCIAL  TRANSACTIONS  PREFER  EXP  IN  ACCOUNT* 
mo  WILL  I 
ACCT  COURSES 


STS-  CD-  CLS-RL/DATE-  5 

CLERK  TYPIST  209.388022  049000 

WORK  8 TO  445  5 DAYS  TYPE  40  WPM  ACCURATE 
VARIED  DUTIES  ONE  TO  WORK  9 TD  3PM  5 OAY  WILL 
TRAIN  TO  REUEVE  ON  PBX 


STS-  CD-  CLS-RL/DATE-  7 

SALESPERSON  GENERAL  289458014  048819 

HOURS  VARY  5 DAYS  WORK  SAT  SELLING  HOUSEWARES  COOKWARES 
SMALL  APPLIANCES  PREFER  MATURE  PERSON  WITH  SALES  EXPER 


STS-  CO-  CLS-RL/DATE-  4 

WATCH  ASSEMBLER  715,381010  046249 

ASSEMBLES  COMPLETE  WATCH  MOVEMENTS  USE  TWEEZERS  AND  OTHER 
HAND  TOOLS  WORK  UNDER  MAGNIFYING  LAMP  INSPECT  MOVEMENT  OF 

PARTS  REPLACE  DEFECTIVE  PARTS  CLEAN  ADJUST  AND  OIL  MUST 
HAVE  GOOD  FINGER  DEXTERITY  20/20  VISION  RIGHT  HANDER  CHILD 
CARE  ARRANGED 
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Each  listing  tells  all  a jobseeker  needs  to  know  about  his 
prospective  employment — such  as  type  of  work,  salary,  days 
and  hours  of  work,  place  of  employment,  education,  and 
other  requirements.  The  fifth  listing,  for  example,  says  that 
Right  Time  Corporation,  at  Fourth  and  Carson  Streets 
in  Anytown,  has  15  openings  for  watch  assemblers,  full-time, 
permanent  jobs  paying  from  $1.60  to  $2.30  a hour,  and 
wants  to  see  25  applicants.  Job  benefits  are  insurance, 
hospitalization,  sick  leave,  and  vacation,  /applicants  must  be 
U ?.  citizens  of  18  or  over  with  an  eighth-grade  education 
and  good  finger  dexterity  and  vision.  No  previous  experience 
is  required;  the  firm  will  train  suitable  applicants,  including 
handicapped  workers,  and  arrange  for  day  care  of  workers’ 
children  if  it  is  needed. 

Since  printouts  of  job  orders  such  as  this  one— -and  thousands 
of  others — are  in  every  office  and  outreach  station,  interviewers 
throughout  the  city  work  to  fill  each  job  order  and  to  offer 
a wide  choice  to  each  applicant.  As  a result,  employers  have  a 
greater  chance  of  hiring  the  best  qualified  jobseekers; 
workers  are  more  apt  to  find  a good  job  fit. 

A job  bank  is  a better  system  of  bringing  people  and  jobs 
together;  but  obviously,  a job  bank  cannot  work  miracles.  It 
must  operate  within  the  economic  climate  of  its  area  and 
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all  a jobseeker  needs  to  know  about  his 
Inymcnl— such  as  type  of  work,  salary,  days 
Irk.  place  of  employment,  education,  and 
Ints.  The  fifth  listing,  for  example,  says  that 
Iporation,  at  Fourth  and  Carson  Streets 
]■  15  openings  for  watch  assemblers,  full-time. 
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applicants.  Job  benefits  are  insurance, 

Kick  leave,  and  vacation.  Applicants  must  be 
■ 18  or  over  with  an  eighth-grade  education 
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I of  job  orders  such  as  this  one — and  thousands 
|n  every  office  and  outrea.h  station,  interviewers 
- ity  work  to  fill  each  job  order  and  to  offer 
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base  its  referrals  on  job  requirements.  Among  the  things  it 
does  no?  do  are: 

• A job  bank  does  not  create  jobs.  The  number  of 
openings  in  a particular  area  depends  upon  the  level  of 
economic  activity,  labor  turnover,  technological 
innovations,  and  other  developments.  A job  bank  has  no 
control  over  these  factors. 

• A job  bank  does  not  put  a person  in  a job  for  which  he 
is  unqvalified.  A jobseeker  may  yearn  to  be  an 
airline  stewardess  or  a bank  executive,  but  if  his 
qualifications  do  not  match  the  requirements  of  these 
jobs,  he  will  not  be  referred  to  them. 

• A job  bank  does  not  guarantee  that  a worker  will  get 
the  job  to  which  he  is  referred.  It  sends  him  to  apply  for 
a suitable  position,  but  only  the  worker  himself  can 
convince  an  employer  to  hire  him. 

What  a job  bank  does  do  is  to  enable  jobseekers  to  find  out 
faster  about  the  vacancies  that  do  exist — whether  they  are  at 
nearby  businesses  or  at  firms  across  the  city  or  in  the  suburbs. 
Whatever  the  economic  ciimate  in  which  a job  bank  operates, 
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workers  and  employers  reap  better  results  from  the  wider 
choices  it  offers. 

What  a job  bank  also  does  is  to  help  each  applicant  select  the  job 
that  best  fits  his  background,  aptitudes,  and  interests.  If  he 
does  not  presently  qualify  for  the  sort  of  job  he  wants,  it  can 
refer  him  to  the  training  he  needs  or  help  him  find  work  which 
can  give  him  the  experience  required  for  his  career  goal.  If 
he  needs  help  with  his  resume  or  tips  on  making  a good 
impression  at  his  job  interviews,  he  can  receive  thern.;  And  if 
he  does  not  get  the  first  job  he  is  referred  to,  the  job  bank 
will  send  him  to  apply  for  another  suitable  one.; 
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Service  G Whet 

A job  bank  means  better  ser 
It  brings  to  poverty  neighbo 
information  on  regular  jobs 
wide  variety  of  manpower  p 
Setting  up  an  outreach  statu 
telephone,  and  a desk,  an  eirl 
business — anywhere  in  the  < 
employment  offices — and  in  • 
With  the  unique  advantage  u 
urban  districts  and  rural  are 
employment  centers  and  brill 
people  in  far  flung  areas. 

Through  their  ability  to  rea<  ! 
are  forging  a unified  effort  fr 
disadvantaged  workers  find 
number  of  community  agen^j 
jobs  for  their  clients  rather  tij 
service  for  job  information. r 
listings:  repeated  solicitatioi 
groups:  and  intensive  efforts 
limited  time  and  resources  le 
Despite  these  efforts,  few  job 
agency. 


Service  <7Where  It  Quints 

A job  bank  means  better  service  to  disadvantaged  workers. 

It  brings  to  poverty  neighborhoods  complete,  current 
information  on  regular  jobs — and  on  training  opportunities  in  a 
wide  variety  of  manpower  programs  as  well. 

Setting  up  an  outreach  station  is  easy:  With  a job  book,  a 
telephone,  and  a desk,  an  employment  interviewer  is  in 
business — anywhere  in  the  city.  Even  trucks  can  be 
employment  offices — and  in  some  job  bank  cities  they  are. 

With  thr  unique  advantage  of  mobility,  such  offices  cruise  to 
urban  districts  and  rural  areas  not  served  by  regular 
employment  centers  and  bring  complete  job  bank  services  to 
people  in  far  flung  areas. 

Through  their  ability  to  reach  out  to  jobless  workers,  job  banks 
are  forging  a unified  effort  from  diverse  endeavors  to  help 
disadvantaged  workers  find  jobs.  Before  the  job  bank,  a 
number  of  community  agencies  worked  on  their  own  to  find 
jobs  for  their  clients  rather  than  relying  on  the  employment 
service  for  job  information.  The  results  were  competition  for  job 
listings:  repealed  solicitation  of  the  same  employers  by  different 
groups;  and  intensive  efforts  devoted  to  job  development,  with 
limited  time  and  resources  left  for  other  types  of  help. 

Despite  these  efforts,  few  jobs  could  be  offered  by  any  one 
agency.. 
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A job  bank  end?  thfc  need  for  separate  job  solicitation.  Instead, 
community  workers  are  bringing  their  clients  to  outreach 
stations  or  using*  job  bank  books  to  give  them  complete  job 
information.  For  the  first  time,  they  are  offering  really  effective 
employment  assistance — to  the  great  gain  of  disadvantaged 
workers. 


they  may  face  in  entering  the 
priority  in  referral  to  all  oper 
open  when  they  apply*  their 
new  job  bank  listings. 


Among  the  agencies  participating  in  job  banks  are  the  Urban 
League:  Opportunities  Industrialization  Centers:  department? 
of  corrections:  public  welfare  and  vocational  rehabilitation 
agencies:  vocational  training  centers:  alcoholic  rehabilitation 
clinics:  and  a variety  of  local  Black,  American  Indian. 
Chicano.  and  other  self-help  groups. 


Computers  sometimes  evoke  an  image  of  coldly  efficient, 
dehumanized  service.  But  their  use  in  job  banks  has  the 
opposite  result:  more  personal  assistance  where  it  counts.  Bv 
eliminating  time-consuming  paperwork,  they  free  employment 
specialists  to  spend  more  time  on  needed  services — helping 
disadxantaged  workers  solve  their  job-related  problem?  and 
mo\e  into  training  or  a job,  offering  guidance  to  \oung  people 
planning  their  careers,  counseling  older  workers,  and  the  like. 
Veteran?  an  assisted  by  specialists  familiar  with  the  problems 
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they  may  face  in  entering  the  civilian  work  force.  They  have 
priority  in  referral  to  all  openings:  and  if  no  suitable  jobs  are 
open  when  they  apply,  their  cards  are  checked  daily  against 
new  job  hank  listings. 


i job  banks  are  the  Urban 
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Job  GBank  Qains 

I he  first  job  bank  opened  in  Baltimore  in  May  1968.  As  an 
experiment  in  computer-based  job  placement,  it  quickly  proved 
itself  through  better  service  to  both  employers  and  applicants. 

Its  most  promising  result  was  a dramatic  increase  in  the 
number  of  disadvantaged  workers  finding  jobs  through  the 
employment  service — from  less  than  20  percent  of  all  placements 
before  the  job  bank  started  to  over  40  percent  after  it  was 
in  operation. 

With  the  success  of  the  Baltimore  model,  job  banks  were  opened 
in  eight  cities  during  1069,  In  1970  the  pace  quickened;  by 
year’s  end  40  more  cities  had  job  banks.  They  operated  in 
metropolitan  and  larger  areas  of  35  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  bringing  job  banks  services  to  areas  in  which  nearly 
half  the  Nation’s  labor  force  live.  By  mid-1071,  job  banks  will 
serve  all  major  cities  and  a number  of  smaller  ones, 
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0 Beyond  the  Job  ^Bankj, 

Even  though  job  banks  are  transforming  tbe  placement  process 
in  cities  across  the  country,  they  are  only  the  first  step  in 
bringing  computerized  employment  services  to  the  Nation. 

City  wide  job  banks  are  already  being  expanded  to  cover  larger 
geographic  areas  and  are  beginning  to  be  linked  statewide.  In 
some  small  States  this  may  mean  a single  bank  covering  the 
entire  State;  in  others,  banks  serving  different  cities  will  be 
linked  to  form  statewide  networks.  Experiments  to  develop  such 
networks  are  currently  underway  in  several  places,  and  by  the 
end  of  fiscal  1972,  a statewide  job  bank  should  be  operational 
in  every  State.  The  next  step  will  be  linking  job  banks  regionally 
and  then  nationally. 

Yet  even  while  this  national  job  bank  network  is  being  installed, 
the  Manpower  Administration  is  working  w ith  the  States  to  test 
more  sophisticated  uses  of  computer  technology.  Job  hanks 
involve  a fairly  simple  operation — one  that  taps  only  a fraction 
of  a computer's  capacMy  to  process  job  and  applicant 
information  at  tremendous  speeds.  In  a fully  developed 
“matching11  system,  a computer  can  store  information  on 
applicants  as  well  as  on  all  current  job  orders  in  a State.  On 
request,  it  can  compare  both  files  and  search  out  at  electronic 
speeds  the  best  matches  for  any  jobseeker  or  opening  in  the 
Si  ate. 


The  Manpower  Administration  is 
experimental  job*matching  design 
Wisconsin  started  experimental  jo 
installed  a completely  revised  syst< 
begun  in  1962.  Early  in  1970  New 
job*matching  design.  In  addition.] 
will  conduct  experiments  on  vario 
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effective  service  to  jobseekers  and 
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The  Manpower  Administration  is  testing  four  different 
experimental  job-matching  designs.  In  i960  Utah  and 
Wisconsin  started  experimental  job  matching,  and  California 
installed  a completely  revised  system,  building  on  experiments 
begun  in  1962.  Early  in  1970  New  York  started  testing  a 
job-matching  design.  In  addition,  during  1971. 10  other  States 
will  conduct  experiments  on  various  computer  applications. 
These  experiments  will  test  techniques  and  vocabularies  that  can 
later  be  added  to  the  job  bank  network  to  provide  even  more 
effective  service  to  jobseekers  and  employers. 

The  problems  to  be  worked  out  are  great.  A variety  of 
complicated  choices  must  be  weighed  and  designs  tested  before 
a final  model  for  matching  systems  is  selected.  However,  an 
integrated  network  of  State  matching  systems  serving  the  Nation 


by  1976  is  a major  goal  of  the  Manpower  Administration.  The 
present  experiments  show  promise  that  this  goal  will  be 
attained.  In  only  a few  years,  a laid-off  factory  worker  on  the 
West  Coast  may  be  paired  in  minutes  with  an  opening  in  his 
skill  in  Ohio  or  Illinois,  A Florida  employer  searching  for 
professional  talents  scarce  in  his  State  may  find  them  in 
Minnesota,  Massachusetts,  Texas,  or  anywhere  in  the  country. 

Achievements  such  as  this  graphically  point  up  a matching 
system’s  capacity  as  a potent  tool  in  meeting  the  Nation's 
manpower  needs  more  adequately.  Speeding  up  the  placement 
process  means  that  applicants  are  out  of  work  for  shorter 
periods.  Improving  man-job  fits  means  greater  job  satisfaction 
for  workers  and  reduced  turnover  for  employers.  Broadening 
the  job  search  for  the  disadvantaged  means  new  opportunities 
that  can  be  the  start  of  productive  careers.  If.  as  early  results 
indicate,  computer  job  matching  can  reduce  unemployment- 
even  by  a fraction  of  a percent— the  Nation  will  gain  from 
greater  production  and  from  unemployment  insurance  and 
welfare  payments  no  longer  needed.  The  gains  to  workers  no 
longer  jobless  are  incalculable. 
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WHERE  TO  GET  MORE  INFORMATION 

For  more  information  on  manpower  programs  and  services  in  your  area,  contact  your  Regional  Manpower  Administrator  at  the 
address  listed  below  or  the  nearest  office  of  your  State  employment  service. 


Location 

States  Served 

John  F.  Kennedy  Federal  Bldg. 

Connecticut 

Maine 

Massachusetts 

Boston,  Mass.  02203 

New  Hampshire 

Rhode  Island 

Vermont 

341  Ninth  Avenut 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Puerto  Rico 

New  York,  N.  Y.  HGOl 

Virgin  Islands 

P.  0.  Box  8796 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia,  P&.  191  CM 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

D.G  Manpower  Administrator 
14th  and  E Streets,  NW. 
Washington,  D.  C.  20004 

District  of  Columbia 

1371  Peachtree  Street,  NE» 

Alabama 

Florida 

Georgia 

Atlanta,  Ga.  30309 

Kentucky 

Mississippi 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

219  South  Dearborn  Street 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Chicago,  IlL  60604 

Minnesota 

Ohio 

1100  Commerce  Street 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

New  Mexico 

Dallas,  Tex.  75202 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

91 1 Walnut  Street 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Missouri 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  64106 

Nebraska 

Federal  Office  Bldg. 

Colorado 

Montana 

North  Dakota 

1961  Stout  Street 
Denver,  Colo.  80202 

South  Dakota 

Utah 

Wyoming 

450  Golden  Gate  Avenue 

Arizona 

California 

Hawaii 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  94102 

Nevada 

Trust  Territories 

American  Samoa 

Guam 

Arcade  Plaza 

Alaska 

Idaho 

Oregon 

1321  Second  Avenue 
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u s.  department  of  health, 
EDUCATION  & WELFARE 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
THIS  DOCUMENT  HAS  BEEN  REPrfO 
DUCEO  EXACTLY  AS  RECEIVEO  FROM 
THE  PERSON  OR  ORGANIZATION  ORIG 
INATING  IT  POINTS  OF  VIEW  OR  OPIN- 
IONS STATED  DO  NOT  NECESSARILY 
REPRESENT  OFFICIAL  OFFICE  OF  EDU 
CATION  POS'TION  OR  POLICY 


THREE  PHASE  SYSTEM 

for  Statewide  Evaluation 
of 

Occupational  Education 
Programs 


In  compliance  with  the  Vocational 
Educational  Amendments  of  1968  and 
the  Illinois  State  Plan  for  the  Adminis- 
tration of  Vocational  and  Technical  Edu- 
cation, the  Illinois  Division  of  Voca- 
tional and  Technical  Education  has  esta- 
blished a system  to  continuously  eva- 
luate local  district  progress  and  periodi- 
cally conduct  on-site  visitations  of  occu- 
pational programs.  This  system  is  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Three  Phase  System  for 
Statewide  Evaluation  of  Occupational 
Education  Programs.  The  goals  of  the 
System  are: 

1.  To  promote  and  assist  with  the 
development  of  quality  occupational 
programs  at  the  local  level. 


2.  To  provide  the  Division  of  Voca- 
tional and  Technical  Education  with 
data  upon  which  state-wide  planning  of 
occupational  programs  can  be  based. 

3.  To  help  assure  accountability  of 
Federal  and  State  funds  allocated  to 
local  occupational  programs. 

The  System  is  depicted  in  Figure  1. 
Phases  One  and  Two  are  conducted  an 
nually  as  local  district  plans  are  deve- 
loped and  approved.  Phase  Three  is  not 
an  annual  occurrence  but  is  conducted 
periodically  depending  upon  the  size  and 
needs  of  the  local  district. 

Throughout  the  various  phases  of 
this  System  the  focus  of  attention  is  di- 
rected toward  the  total  occupational 
program  offered  by  the  local  district. 
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PURPOSE 

The  Three  Phase  System  for  State- 
wide Evaluation  of  Occupational  Educa- 
tional Programs  begins  with  the  staff  of 
the  local  educational  agency.  Phase  One 
incorporates  the  findings  of  the  district's 
self-evaluation  process,  the  visitation  re- 
port prepared  during  Phase  Three  and 
efforts  exerted  by  the  local  district's 
School  and  community  personnel  into 
the  planning  of  the  district's  occupa- 
tional programs.  The  local  plan  is  de- 
signed to  serve  two  basic  purposes.  They 
are: 

1.  To  promote  good  program  planning 
at  the  local  level. 

2.  To  provide  a base  for  a contractual 
agreement  between  the  local  district  and 
the  Division  of  Vocational  and  Technical 
Education. 


PROCEDURE 


The  key  to  Phase  Oiie  is  the  plan- 
ning process  conducted  by  local  district 
personnel.  Effective  planning  entails  the 
y,  of  a continuous  locally-directed  eva- 
sion system  which  has  been  designed 


to  provide  data  on  which  future  program 
plans  can  be  based.  The  use  of  this  sys- 
tem by  the  district  in  evaluating  their  on- 
going occupational  programs,  either  for- 
mally or  informally,  must  become  an  in- 
tegral part  in  planning  for  immediate  and 
long-range  program  implementation  or 
improvement.  Local  school  and  commu- 
nity personnel  as  well  as  personnel  from 
the  Division  of  Vocational  and  Technical 
Education  should  be  utilized  as  resources 
during  this  phase.  Through  this  type  of 
planning  process,  the  local  district  can  be 
assured  that  it  is  offering  relevant  occu- 
pational programs  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  students  and  of  the  commu- 
nity which  it  serves. 


OUTCOME 


The  result  of  Phase  One  is  a Local 
District  One  and  Five  Year  Plan  for  Vo- 
cational and  Technical  Education. 
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PURPOSE 

Phase  Two  of  the  System  is  devoted 
to  the  review  and  evaluation  of  the  Local 
Plan  submitted  by  the  district.  The  res- 
ponsibilities involved  in  Phase  Two  lie 
with  the  Division's  Program  Approval 
and  Evaluation  Unit. 

PROCEDURE 

After  the  Local  Plan  has  been  pre- 
pared by  the  district  and  approved  by 
the  local  governing  board,  it  is  trans- 
mitted through  the  Superintendent  of 
Educational  Service  Region  or  the  Illi- 
nois Junior  College  Board  to  the  Divi- 
sion. Staff  of  the  Division's  Program 
Approval  and  Evaluation  Unit,  with  as- 
sistance from  other  resource  personnel, 
are  responsible  for  the  evaluation  of  the 
Local  Plan  and  for  recommending  appro- 
val of  the  occupational  programs  offered 
in  the  district  by  the  State  Director  of 
Vocational  and  Technical  Education. 

This  evaluation  is  designed  to  assess 
the  degree  to  which  the  local  district  has 
adequately  planned  their  programs  ir 
light  of  the  occupational  needs  of  indivi- 


duals within  the  community.  Although 
uniform  standards  are  not  established  for 
districts,  a certain  degree  of  excellence 
and  continuity  is  sought  in  the  establish- 
ment of  all  planned  activities.  Each  dis- 
trict is  considered  separately  as  it  strives 
to  fulfill  the  potentials  existing  within  its 
own  surroundings. 

OUTCOME 

The  ou*come  of  Phase  Two  is  an 
approval  status  given  to  each  of  the  oc- 
cupational courses  offered  by  the  district 
as  well  as  an  overall  approval  status  given 
to  the  total  Local  Plan.  The  approval  sta- 
tus given  the  Local  Plan  by  the  State  Di- 
rector will  fall  into  one  of  the  following 
categories:  Approved,  Conditionally 
Approved,  or  Not  Approved. 
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PURPOSE 

Phase  Three  has  been  designed  to 
provide  the  local  district  with  a profile 
of  their  total  occupational  program  as 
supplied  by  individuals  from  outside  the 
district.  These  individuals,  include  educa- 
tors, business  and  industrial  personnel, 
and  occupational  students.  This  phase  is 
designed  to  provide  data  to  improve  to- 
tal occupational  planning  within  the  dis- 
trict as  well  as  within  the  State. 

Assessing  the  district's  total  occupa- 
tional program,  suggesting  areas  for 
improvement,  and  projecting  a program 
profile  to  determine  concurrence  with 
the  district's  Local  Plan  are  the  foremost 
goals  of  Phase  Three. 


PROCEDURE 

The  goals  of  Phase  Three  are  ac 
complished  through  an  on-site  visitatior 
to  the  local  district  by  a team  of  indivi 
duals  selected  from  outside  the  district 
The  team  has  the  responsibility  for  ga 
thering  and  analyzing  data  concernini 
g ♦he  district's  total  occupational  progran 
gPjfHerin®. 


Visitation  Team.  The  staff  of  the 
Division's  Program  Approval  and  Eva- 
luation Unit  will  be  responsible  for  selec- 
ting qualified  team  leaders  and  team 
members  vor  the  visitation  teams.  All 
team  members  will  come  from  outside  of 
the  district  beinq  visited. 

The  size  of  the  occupational  pro- 
gram being  visited  will  govern  the  size  of 
the  visitation  team.  The  following  groups 
will  be  represented  by  the  team: 

1 . A team  leader  selected  for  having  a 
broad  background  and  knowledge  of 
occupational  education. 

2.  A practicing  educator  who  has  de- 
monstrated teaching  and/or  administra- 
tive expertise  in  occupational  education. 

3.  A business,  industry  or  labor  repre- 
sentative who  has  shown  concern  for  and 
a basic  understanding  of  occupational 
education. 

4.  A recent  occupational  education 
student , 
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Areas  of  Concern  for  Evaluation.  In  collecting  data  concerning  the  district's 
total  occupational  program,  the  team  will  be  investigating  eight  specific  areas  of 
concern: 


Area  of  Concern 

Team  Objective 

Administrative  Organization: 

Determine  the  effectiveness  of  the  occupational 
education  administrative  organization. 

Personnel: 

Determine  the  qualifications  of  the  occupational 
administrative  and  instructional  staff. 

Objectives: 

Determine  how  comprehensive  program  objectives 
are  developed  and  utilized  and  how  reflective  they 
are  of  the  local  program. 

Evaluation: 

Determine  the  effectiveness  of  the  evaluation  sys- 
tem used  by  the  local  d'strict. 

Occupational  Programs: 

Determine  the  effectiveness  of  the  District's  occu- 
pational education  programs  in  providing  compre- 
hensive training  for  all  students. 

Resources  Utilized: 

Determine  how  effectively  the  local  district  uti- 
lized internal  and  external  school  resources. 

Guidance  Services: 

Determine  the  effectiveness  of  the  Guidance  Ser- 
vices provided  to  aid  students  in  career  planning. 

Students  Served: 

Determine  the  effectiveness  of  the  occupational 
programs  in  meeting  the  needs,  interests,  and  abi- 
lities of  all  students. 

Data  Sources.  The  team  will  utilize 
several  data  sources  during  Phase  Three. 
They  will  include: 

a)  The  District's  One  and  Five  Year 
Plan  for  Vocational  and  Technical  Edu- 
cation. 

b)  Demographic  data  concerning  the 
school  and  community. 

c)  Preliminary  visitation  data  collected 
from  ? district's  occupational  adminis- 
trators, i.  structors,  and  students. 

d)  Interviews  with  local  school  person- 
nel, community  representatives,  busi- 
ness industry  and  labor  representatives 
and  students. 


e)  General  observations  by  the  team. 

Schedule  of  Events.  The  length  of 
the  visitation  will  vary  somewhat  de- 
pending upon  the  size  of  the  district 
being  visited?  however, visitations  should 
average  about  three  days. 

Prior  to  their  arrival  within  the  dis- 
trict, each  team  member  shall  recieve  a 
q packet  of  information  concerning  the 
I R I ( ^ool  and  community.  The  purpose  of 
this  information  is  to  better  acquaint  the 


team  with  the  district  and  the  packet 
shall  include,  among  other  things,  the 
Local  District  One  and  Five  Year  Plan. 

During  the  evening  prior  to  the  first 
visitation  day,  the  team  shall  assemble 
within  the  community  for  the  purpose 
of  becoming  acquainted,  reviewing  the 
mechanics  of  the  visitation,  receiving 
their  specific  interview  assignments,  and 
reviewing  and  discussing  the  information 
previously  received  concerning  the  dis- 
trict and  its  occupational  program. 

On  the  morning  of  the  first  visi- 
tation day,  prior  to  the  start  of  school,  a 
meeting  of  the  visitation  team  and  the 
district's  occupational  administrative  and 
instructional  staff  will  be  held.  The 
length  of  this  meeting  shall  be  limited  to 
30  minutes.  The  objectives  of  this 
meeting  are: 

a)  Introduction  of  the  visitation  team 
to  the  staff  and 

b)  Presentation  of  a brief  overview  of 
the  district  and  its  occupational  program 
by  the  district  representative. 
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Figure  2.  Final  Report  Format 


Immediately  following  this 
meeting,  the  team  as  a group  will  spend 
approximately  one-half  hour  with  the 
Chief  School  Administrator  concerning 
the  information  previously  presented 
and  other  areas  of  concern. 

The  remainder  of  the  school  day 
shall  be  devoted  to  scheduled  interviews 
within  the  district.  The  actual  interview 
schedule  will  be  worked  out  with  the 
school  in  order  to  keep  confusion  and 
conflict  to  a minimum.  For  instructors, 
the  interviews  should  require  less  than 
45  minutes.  Each  team  member  is 
charged  with  interviewing  certain  indivi- 
duals and  drawing  conclusions  from  the 
interviews  which  will  culminate  in  a 
rating  of  the  appropriate  Areas  of  Con- 
cern for  each  interview. 

Since  Phase  Three  is  concerned 
with  the  total  occupational  program  of 
the  district,  the  team  will  interview  per- 
sons from  outside  the  school  environ- 
ment as  well  as  those  within.  The  team 
will  contact  the  following  types  of  per- 
sons in  their  quest  for  information: 

O a)  Administrators  b)  Instructors- 
all  vocational  and  some  non- 


vocational  c)  Guidance  personnel 

d)  Business  and  industrial  personnel 

e)  Students 

Interviewers  of  district  educators 
will  cover  all  eight  Areas  of  Concern  for 
Evaluation  during  the  interview  while 
the  student  and  business  and  industrial 
team  members  will  concentrate  on  those 
areas  related  to  the  persons  whom  they 
are  interviewing. 

On  the  evening  of  the  first  day,  the 
team  will  meet  to  discuss  the  informa- 
tion collected  during  the  day's  inter- 
views. This  information  will  be  struc- 
tured into  the  format  of  the  preliminary 
visitation  report.  At  this  time,  those 
areas  in  which  more  information  is 
needed  can  be  identified  for  pursuit 
during  the  interviews  scheduled  for  the 
morning  of  the  second  day. 

The  afternoon  of  the  second  day 
shall  be  concerned  with  the  completion 
of  the  preliminary  Evaluation  Report. 
This  report  shall  represent  a consensus  of 
the  findings  of  the  team  based  on  the 
information  collected.  The  heart  of  the 
report  is  a set  of  written  conclusions, 
recommendations  and  suggested  actions 
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Figure  3,  Example  of  Bar  Graph  in  Evaluation  Report 


for  each  of  the  eight  Areas  of  Concern 
for  Evaluation  (Figure  2).  In  order  to 
quickly  ascertain  a profile  of  the  pro- 
gram's performance  in  all  eight  areas,  a 
bar  graph  will  also  be  prepared  (Figure 
3).  , 

When  the  preliminary  Evaluation 
Report  has  been  prepared,  the  team  lea- 
der will  present  it  during  the  Summary 
Conference  scheduled  for  the  morning  of 
the  third  day.  Three  groups  will  be  repre- 
sented at  this  meeting.  They  will  include 
the  visitation  team,  the  Illinois  Division 
of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education, 
and  the  local  district.  The  team  will  be 
represented  by  the  team  leader  and  the 
Division  by  the  Regional  Vocational 
Director.  The  Chief  School  Adminis- 
trator shall  be  responsible  for  selecting 
individuals  to  represent  the  district.  Dis- 
trict representatives  should  include: 
a)  Superintendent  of  Educational 
Service  Region  b)  Board  of 
Education  member  c)  Advisory 
Committee  member  d)  Adminis- 
trative staff  representatives  e) 
Other  selected  school  personnel 
The  purpose  of  this  meeting  is  to 
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relate  the  findings  of  the  team  to  the 
administration  of  the  local  educational 
agency.  This  meeting  will  provide  an 
opportunity  for  the  administrators  to 
discuss  the  findings  of  the  team  and  to 
make  known  any  limitations  which  the 
district  might  have  in  meeting  any  of  the 
team  recommendations.  The  outcome  of 
this  conference  is  a report  which  is  truly 
representative  of  the  district's  total  occu- 
pational program  and  a set  of  recommen- 
dations which  are  realistic  in  nature  and 
understood  by  all. 

Upon  completion  of  the  Summary 
Conference,  the  visitation  report  shall  be 
finalized  and  forwarded  to  the  Division 
for  typing  and  reproduction.  As  soon  as 
possible,  copies  of  the  completed  report 
will  be  returned  to  the  Chief  School 
Administrator  of  the  local  district  who 
shall  schedule  a series  of  meetings  to 
dis'"''  the  report  with  the  occupational 
administrative  and  instructional  staff, 
the  Board  of  Education  and  the 
Advisory  Committee.  The  visitation 
results,  along  with  self-evaluation  data, 
become  primary  data  resources  to  be 
utilized  in  program  planning  conducted 
during  Phase  I. 


For  Further  Information  Contact: 
PROGRAM  APPROVAL  AND 
EVALUATION  UNIT 
1035  Outer  Park  Drive 
Springfield,  Illinois  62706 
Telephone  525-4876 
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OVERVIEW 


The  assessment  and  determination  of  the  worth  of  American  Educational  processes  and  products  has 
received  increased  emphasis  in  recent  years.  There  has  been  mere  focus  on  evaluation  of  educational  programs 
during  the  past  decade  than  in  the  previous  fifty  years  combined.  In  the  future,  the  continuation  of  this  trend 
can  be  expected. 


Two  factors  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  increased  concern  for  evaluation:  relevancy  of 
educational  training  and  accountability  of  funds.  Evaluation  of  educational  programs  is  now  a matter  of  public 
concern.  The  tax  paying  public  has  supported  education  for  years  and  is  now  demanding  to  know  the  outcome 
of  its  investments.  Occupational  education  has  not  been  ignored  in  specific  vein.  Evaluation  is  not  only 
designed  to  show  the  public  what  has  or  has  not  been  accomplished,  but  has  a major  role  in  identifying 
strengths  and  weaknesses  for  educators  at  various  levels  to  aid  in  Federal, State,  and  local  planning. 

Since  the  launching  of  Sputnik  in  1957,  the  need  for  persons  with  higher  levels  of  technical  skills  has 
been  noted  by  our  country's  leaders.  This  need  led  to  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  and  the 
subsequent  Amendments  of  1968.  The  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968  represent  the  most  recent 
plan  for  expanding  and  improving  programs  in  occupational  education  to  meet  the  identified  need.  The 
mandate  for  state  and  local  evaluation  to  determine  whether  the  intentions  of  the  legislature  are  being  met  was 
clearly  spelled  out  in  this  document.  The  Illinois  Division  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  has 
established  a system  designed  to  accomplish  the  mandate  for  evaluation. 
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THE  ILLINOIS  SYSTEM 


INTRODUCTION 

The  State  of  Illinois  is  responsible  for  the  annual  distribution  of  over  30  million  dollars  in  State  and 
Federal  funds  to  help  support  over  8,000  specific  occupational  education  programs.  In  an  attempt  to  1 ) insure 
optimum  utilization  of  these  State  and  Federal  funds  and  to  2)  promote  superior  planning  and  operation  of 
local  programs,  an  evaluation  system  has  been  developed  which  is  referred  to  as  the  Three  Phase  System  for 
Statewide  Evaluation  of  Occupational  Education  Programs.  The  System  was  developed  through  a cooperative 
effort  of  local  district  personnel,  individuals  from  higher  education,  business  and  industrial  representatives, 
State  Advisory  Council  members  and  State  Office  personnel.  Development  was  accomplished  by  conducting 
several  workshops,  correspondence  with  individuals,  and  the  involvement  of  individuals  in  a pilot  test  of  the 
on-site  phase  of  the  System  which  led  to  many  stages  of  refinement. 

The  resultant  System  incorporates  the  tasks  of  accountability,  planning,  and  improvement  of  programs. 
The  goals  of  the  Evaluation  System  are  as  follows: 

1.  to  promote  and  assist  with  the  development  of  quality  occupational  education  programs  at  the 
local  level, 

2.  to  provide  the  Division  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  with  data  upon  which  better 
statewide  planning  of  occupational  education  programs  can  be  based,  and 

3.  to  help  assure  accountability  of  Federal  and  State  funds  allocated  to  local  occupational 
education  programs 

An  initial  step  in  establishing  the  above  goals  was  the  determination  of  the  objectives  for  occupational 
education  in  Illinois.  This  task  was  accomplished  through  the  contact  of  individuals  throughout  the  State. 
These  individuals  were  selected  from  groups  of  secondary,  post  secondary,  university  and  business  and 
industrial  personnel.  Once  a bank  of  objectives  was  identified,  a subsequent  request  was  made  of  individuals  to 
rank  the  goals  in  order  of  priority.  The  resultant  objectives  selected  as  first  and  second  priority  for  the  coming 
years  are  as  follows: 

A.  First  Priority  Objectives 

1.  Occupational  programs  offered  should  be  realistic  in  terms  of  current  and  projected 
manpower  needs. 

2.  The  needs  of  all  students  (including  target  populations)  desiring  vocational  training 
should  be  adequately  met  by  the  occupational  programs  offered. 

3.  The  total  education  of  students  desiring  occupational  training  should  be  an  articulated 
effort  from  kindergarten  through  adult  education  (occupational  information, 
occupational  orientation,  and  occupational  training.) 

4.  Adequate  ancillary  services  (guidance,  placement,  follow-up,  student  organizations,  etc.) 
should  be  provided  by  local  programs  of  occupational  education. 

5.  Occupational  education  should  adequately  equip  students  with  job  entry  skills  required 
to  enter  the  world  of  work. 
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B.  Second  priority  objectives 


6. 

Program  planning  should  be  adequate  enough  to  ensure  appropriate  occupational 
programs. 

7. 

Adequate  facilities  should  be  available  for  the  occupational  programs  being  offered. 

8. 

Staff  qualifications  should  be  appropriate  for  occupational  areas  taught. 

9. 

Community  resources  should  be  utilized  in  planning  and  implementing  local  programs 
of  occupational  education. 

The  Three  Phase  System  of  Evaluation  has  been  designed  to  assess  the  extent  to  which  the  above 
objectives  are  being  met.  Each  of  the  three  phases  has  a specific  function: 

PHASE  1. 

Utilization  of  self-evaluation  data  in  program  planning  by  the  local  district 
culminating  in  the  development  of  a One  and  Five  Year  Plan. 

PHASE  2. 

Program  approval  by  staff  of  the  Illinois  Division  of  Vocational  and  Technical 
Education. 

PHASE  3. 

iy,£,rfiai  evaluation  by  a visitii  ig  team  to  develop  a profile  of  the  local  program 
with  conclusions  and  recommendations  to  the  local  district. 

Figure  1 presents  the  System  in  schematic  form  with  a feedback  loop  between  Phase  Three  and  Phase 


One.  This  feedback  allows  for  a built-in  followup  of  changes  recommended  by  the  team  for  the  following 
year  s Local  Plan.  Phases  One  and  Two  are  annual  processes  while  the  third  phase  occurs  every  two  to  five 
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PHASE  ONE 

Local 
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Purpose 


Phase  One  of  the  Three  Phase  System  for  Statewide  Evaluation  of  Occupational  Education  Programs  is 
initiated  by  the  staff  of  the  local  educational  agency.  It  is  this  phase  which  incorporates  the  findings  of  the 
district  s self-evaluation  and  the  evaluation  conducted  by  a visiting  team  (when  available)  in  planning  the 
district's  occu  pational  programs. 

Procedure 


The  key  to  Phase  One  is  the  planning  conducted  by  local  district  personnel.  Effective  planning  entails 
the  use  of  a continuous  evaluation  system  which  has  been  designed  to  provide  data  on  which  program  planning 
decisions  can  be  based. 

A commitment  to  planning  and  evaluation  by  the  local  administration  is  essential.  Planning  must  be  a 
joint  effort  between  local  staff  and  community  business  and  industry  representatives  (local  advisory  council 
members)  under  the  direction  of  a good  leadership  team.  Sufficient  allowance  of  time  to  accomplish  the 
planning  tasks  is  essential.  A potential  solution  to  the  time  problem  would  be  the  utilization  of  institute  days 
authorized  by  the  School  Code  to  conduct  organized  self -evaluation  and  planning  processes. 

The  success  of  Phase  One  is  very  dependent  upon  the  program  evaluation  and  planning  skills  possessed 
by  local  district  personnel.  The  Division  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  has  placed  emphasis  on 
improving  these  skills.  The  development  and  distribution  of  a self-evaluation  handbook  and  the  offering  of 
workshops  on  evaluation  and  planning  have  been  two  such  efforts.  Both  of  these  efforts  stress  the  need  for 
local  evaluation  of  the  product  (students)  and  the  processes  (program  operation). 
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Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  product  evaluation  at  the  local  level.  This  would  include  the 

tirrir" studente' inte,views  with  empiovm  °f  former  studems  and  ratin9s  °f  xMn&  by 

The  program  processes  to  be  evaluated  by  the  local  district  should  be  comparable  to  the  Areas  of 

“I  ^IUatl°n  lduentified  durin®  Phase  Three  of  the  state-wide  system.  Local  evaluating  teams 
c»ns  «,ng  of  students,  teachers,  administrators,  employers,  employees,  local  advisory  council  members,  etc. 
should  be  organized.  The  following  Areas  of  Concern  For  Evaluation  should  be  looked  at  in  detail  by  the  local 
team:  administrative  organization,  personnel,  program  objectives,  evaluation  processes,  resources  utilized 
occupational  programs,  guidance  services  and  students  saved.  The  information  provided  from  the  local 
self-evaluation  would  provide  adequate  background  data  upon  which  to  base  decisions  regarding  short-range 
and  long-range  program  plans  and  priorities. 

Outcome 


UnMt.  0U“  of  PhaSe  0ne  ,s  a document  which  as  a contractual  agreement  with  the  Division  of 
Vocational  and  Technical  Education  as  well  as  a planning  aid  to  the  local  district.  The  division  has  prepared  a 
of  Guidelines  and  a Format  for  developing  the  Local  Plan.  The  Plan  contains  eight  sections:  A)  General 
Information,  B)  Administrative  Organization,  C)  District  Objectives,  Policies,  and  Program  Description,  D) 

a ’ LOn9  r8n9e  P,an’  R Fin8ncial'  G|  Summary-  and  H»  Si9naturc  Page  for  the  Chief 
School  Administrator.  A more  detailed  description  of  the  Local  Plan  may  be  viewed  in  Appendix  A. 


PHASE  TWO 


Purpose 

Phase  Two  of  the  evaluation  system  is  devoted  to  the  review  and  evaluation  of  the  Local  District  One 
and  Five  Year  Plan  for  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  by  the  staff  of  the  Division's  Program  Approval 
and  Evaluation  Unit. 

Procedure 


Following  preparation  of  the  Local  Plan,  it  is  reviewed  and  approved  by  the  local  governing  board  and 
transmitted  through  the  Superintendent  of  Educational  Service  Region  or  the  Illinois  Junior  College  Board  to 
the  Division  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education.  Staff  of  the  Division's  Program  Approval  and  Evaluation 
Unit  with  assistance  from  other  state  staff  members  are  responsible  for  evaluating  the  Local  Plan  and  making 
recommendations  regarding  approval  of  occupational  programs  offered  in  the  district  to  the  State  Director  of 
Vocational  and  Technical  Education. 

A certain  degree  of  excellence  is  sought  in  the  narrative  part  (Section  C)  of  the  Local  Plan.  Uniform 
standards  for  all  schools  are  not  established.  Each  school  must  be  considered  separately  as  it  exists  within  its 
own  community.  Such  things  as  past  performance,  population,  financial  support  and  training  opportunities 
must  be  taken  into  account.  If  portions  of  this  section  of  the  Local  Plan  are  not  clearly  explained,  the  local 
district  is  asked  to  provide  further  information.  Possibly  of  greater  concern  during  Phase  II  is  the  assessment  of 
the  local  educational  agency's  progress  and  improvements  shown  from  one  year  to  the  next. 

The  Local  Plan  also  provides  a form  on  which  to  report  occupational  education  programs  offered  by 
the  local  district.  The  staff  of  the  Program  Approval  and  Evaluation  Unit  make  approval  recommendations  to 
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the  State  Director  regarding  each  of  the  courses  offered.  If  sufficient  information  is  not  available  to  make  a 

decision  regarding  specific  programs  or  courses,  the  Unit  may  request  more  detailed  course  descriptions  from 
the  local  district. 

Outcome 


The  outcome  of  Phase  Two  is  an  approval  status  given  to  each  occupational  course  by  the  State 
Director  as  well  as  an  overall  approval  status  of  the  Local  Plan  which  may  fall  in  one  of  the  following 
categories:  Approved,  Conditionally  Approved,  or  Not  Approved. 
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PHASE  THREE 


Purpose 


Phase  Three  has  been  designed  to  provide  a local  district  with  a profile  of  their  total  occupational 
program  through  the  utilization  of  a visitation  team  comprised  of  external  business  and  industrial  repre- 
sentatives (management,  labor  and  others),  vocational  educators  and  students  from  outside  the  district.  This 
profile  can  be  compared  to  the  profile  developed  by  the  local  district  personnel  in  Phase  One  (Local  District 
Plan).  The  results  of  this  phase  are  designed  to  provide  data  to  improve  total  occupational  education  program 
planning  in  the  local  district  and  in  the  State  as  well  as  provide  for  the  accountability  of  funds  allocated  to 
that  district. 


Procedure 

This  phase  is  accomplished  through  on-site  visitation  by  a team  of  individuals  not  associated  with  the 
district.  The  team  has  the  responsibility  of  gathering  and  analyzing  data  concerning  the  district's  total 
occupational  programs.  These  data  are  collected  through  analysis  of  the  Local  District  Plan;  analysis  of  certain 
demographic  data  provided  by  the  local  school;  administration  of  a preliminary  evaluation  questionnaire  to 
administrators,  teachers,  counselors,  and  students;  interviews  with  the  above  mentioned  groups  and  business 
and  industrial  representatives  of  the  community;  general  observations;  and  ratings  by  the  team. 

All  of  the  data  colle;ted  are  compiled  to  make  overall  ratings  as  well  as  conclusions,  recommendations 
and  suggestions  for  action  with  regard  to  eight  Areas  of  Concern  For  Evaluation  relating  to  total  occupational 
programs.  The  eight  areas  and  the  related  objective  of  each  are  as  follows: 
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CONCERN 


TEAM  OBJECTIVE 


Administrative  Organization: 

Determine  the  effectiveness  of  the  occupational  education 
administrative  organization. 

Personnel: 

Determine  the  qualifications  of  the  occupational 
administrative  and  instructional  staff. 

Objectives: 

Determine  how  comprehensive  program  objectives  are 
developed  and  utilized  and  how  reflective  they  are  of  the 
local  program. 

Evaluation: 

Determine  the  effectiveness  of  the  evaluation  system  used 
by  the  local  school. 

Occupational  Programs: 

Determine  the  effectiveness  of  the  District's  occupational 
education  programs  in  providing  comprehensive  training  for 
students. 

Resources  Utilized: 

Determine  how  effectively  the  local  school  utilized  internal 
and  external  resources. 

Guidance  Services: 

Determine  the  effectiveness  of  the  Guidance  Services 
provided  to  aid  students  in  career  planning. 

Students  served: 

Determine  the  effectiveness  of  occupational  programs  in 
serving  all  students'  needs,  interests  and  abilities. 

These  Areas  of  Concern  For  Evaluation  provide  the  primary  focus  of  the  visitation.  The  length  of  the 
visitation  will  vary  with  schools  of  extreme  size  (very  large  or  very  small),  but  the  average  visitation  will 
require  two  days  in  the  district  for  interviews  and  observations  by  the  team  and  part  of  a third  day  for  a 
Summary  Conference  to  present  the  findings  to  the  local  district  administr:  tion. 

The  procedures  of  the  visitation  can  be  broken  into  seven  specific  stages: 

1.  Pre-visitation  Preparation 

The  district  to  be  visited  will  be  notified  of  the  visitation  dates  and  the  names  of  visitation  team 
members.  A request  for  specific  demographic  data  on  the  school  and  community  will  also  be 
included. 

2.  Orientation  of  School  Personnel 

A slide-tape  presentation  regarding  the  purpose,  description  and  scheduleof  events  for  Phase  III 
will  be  shown  by  a state  staff  member  to  the  local  district  occupational  education  personnel. 
Preliminary  Evaluation  Instruments  will  be  administered  at  this  time  io  gather  specific 
evaluative  data  relating  to  the  district's  total  occupational  program. 

3.  Orientation  of  Team  Members 


The  Philosophy  of  the  visitation,  the  mechanics  involved,  and  the  review  and  discussion  of 
available  information  will  be  covered  with  the  visitation  team  by  the  team  leader. 
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4.  Team  Exploration 

The  visitation  team  will  conduct  interviews  with  local  district  staff,  students,  and  community 
representatives. 

5.  Final  Report  Preparation 

Composite  team  ratings,  observations,  and  the  synthesis  of  available  data  will  be  organized  in  a 
report  format  and  presented  to  the  district.  This  report  will  contain  both  positive  and  negative 
conclusions  with  recommendations  and  suggested  actions  for  each  total  program  area  of 
concern. 

6.  Summary  Conference 
• 

The  team  leader  will  present  the  visitation  team's  conclusions,  recommendations,  and  suggested 
actions  for  each  total  program  area  to  the  local  district  administrators.  This  meeting,  with  the 
Regional  Vocational  Director  in  attendance,  will  determine  the  feasibility  of  fulfilling  the 
recommendations  presented. 

1.  Implementation  of  Suggested  Actions 

The  local  district  will  implement  the  appropriate  action  to  remedy  the  deficiencies  identified  by 
the  visitation  team. 

Outcome 

The  outcome  of  Phase  Three  is  an  evaluation  report  with  a projected  profile  of  the  local  district's  total 
occupational  education  program.  This  report  stresses  recommendations  and  suggested  actions  which  are 
commensurate  to  the  specific  district's  ability  to  achieve  them.  The  report  is  duplicated  and  sent  to  the  local 
chief  school  administrator  for  distribution  to  and  discussion  with  the  local  staff. 
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summary 


PH„«t  Jhe  need  f0r  a SVStem  dKi9ned  t0  C0ntinu0uslv  eva,uate  local  district  total  programs  of  occupational 
education  was  most  apparent  to  the  Illinois  Division  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education.  It  was  essential 
«th,  include  bull,  pnpin  prate,  and  w ^ 

needs,  the  Three  Phase  System  for  Statewide  Evaluation  of  Occupational  Programs  was  formulated. 

Phase  One  of  the  System  begins  with  program  planning  decisions  made  by  local  district  personnel  based 

°"7t  nr!0lthr:e  ”vdUCt„0f  Pr09r3m  Self-eva,ua,ions'  The  results  <>'  this  planning  are  reflected  in  the  Local 
Dist  rct  One  and  Five  Year  Plan  for  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  which  is  prepared  annually  and  sent 

the  Division  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education.  Phase  Two  of  the  System  includes  the  annual 
monitoring  of  program  changes  and  progress  reflected  in  the  district's  Plan  by  state  staff  personnel.  Phase 
Three  provides  for  an  on-site  visitation  of  local  programs  by  a visitation  team  consisting  of  educators,  business 
and  industrial  representatives  and  recent  students  of  occupational  programs.  Phase  Three  results  in  the 
identification  of  occupational  program  exemplary  qualities  and  deficiencies  with  specific  recommendations  for 
proyam  improvement  where  needed. 

The  interrelatedness  of  Phase  Three  to  Phase  One  is  the  essential  aspectof  the  Evaluative  System.  The 
Local  Plan  prepared  following  the  on-site  visit  provides  immediate  follow-up  of  the  local  district  progress 
toward  remedy  ing  the  occu  pational  program  deficiencies  identified  during  Phase  Three. 
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DETAILED  DESCRIPTION  OF  PHASE  THREE 


STAGE  1 

PRE-VISITATiON  PREPARATION 


IDENTIFICATION  OF  SCHOOLS 

Schools  to  be  visited  will  be  identified  by  the  Illinois  Division  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education. 
Selections  will  be  made  by  a sampling  procedure  designed  to  identify  a representative  sample  of  the  schools 
within  the  state  so  that  each  year  a number  of  secondary  schools,  area  vocational  centers,  and  post-secondary 
institutions  will  be  visited. 

NOTIFICATION  OF  VISITATION 

Each  school  to  be  visited  will  be  notified  by  the  Superintendent  of  Educational  Service  Region  or  the 
Junior  College  Board  during  the  spring  of  the  year  preceding  the  visitation.  Mailed  with  the  notification  will  be 
materials  for  the  local  district  and  a request  for  additional  information. 

Materials  to  be  mailed  to  each  district  scheduled  for  a visitation  will  include  the  following: 


1.  A statement  of  visitation  purpose 

2.  Notification  of  exact  dates  for  the  visitation 

3.  A set  of  self-evaluation  materials  (HANDBOOK)  for  self-evaluation  of  occupational  pro- 
grams for  local  school  use 

4.  A schedule  of  events  for  the  visitation 

5.  Notification  that  later  contact  will  be  made  to  establish  a date  for  the  orientation  of  local 
district  personnel  involved  with  the  occupational  program 

The  local  district  personnel  will  be  requested  at  the  time  of  notification  to  provide  the  following 
information  in  sufficient  quantity  that  each  team  member  may  be  provided  a copy  of  each: 

1.  Local  District  One  and  Five-Year  Plan  for  Vocational  and  Technical  Education 

2.  Demographic  data  from  the  school  including: 

a.  School  enrollment 

b.  Occupational  program  enrollment  (unduplicated) 

c.  Total  budget 

d.  Occupational  budget 

e.  Results  of  local  self-evaluation  study 

f.  Description  of  district's  testing  program 

g.  Description  of  placement  activities 

3.  Class  Schedule 

4.  Building  floor  plan  (if  available) 

5.  Student  handbook  (if  available) 


6.  Program  of  studies  or  occupational  course  description 

7.  List  of  local  advisory  council  members,  their  occupations,  and  dates  of  meeting 

8.  A community  map  or  directions  indicating  school  location  and  parking  accomodations. 
VISITATION  TEAM 

The  staff  of  the  Division's  Program  Approval  and  Evaluation  Unit  will  be  responsible  for  selecting  and 
appointing  qualified  team  leaders  and  team  members  to  school  visitation  teams.  All  team  personnel  will  be 
from  outside  the  district  to  be  visited. 

The  number  of  teachers  employed  in  an  occupational  program  will  determine  the  size  of  the  visitation 
team.  A tentative  guide  to  the  number  of  team  members  is  as  follows: 

Number  of  Occupational  Teachers  Number  of  Team  Members 


5-10 

* 3 - 

11-15 

* 4 - 

16-20 
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21  + 

• 5 + 1 for  each 

additional  5 teachers 

The  team  will  be  comprised  of  a team  leader  and  members  representing  these  three  specific  groups: 

1.  Educators 


2.  Business  and  Industry  personnel 

3.  Former  occupational  students 

Team  Leader.  The  team  leader  will  have  the  primary  responsibility  of  organizing  the  visitation.  His  or 
her  duties  will  include  orienting  the  team,  scheduling  interviews,  coordinating  the  visitation,  preparing  the  final 
report  with  the  aid  of  the  team,  and  presenting  the  visitation  findings  to  the  local  district  personnel. 

The  following  criteria  will  be  used  in  the  selection  of  team  leaders: 

1.  Experience  or  background  in  occupational  education, 

2.  Familiarity  with  the  needs  of  various  size  schools, 

3.  Competence  as  perceived  by  colleagues,  and 

4.  Availability  to  serve. 

Team  leaders  wili  participate  in  an  orientation  workshop  sponsored  by  the  Division  which  isdesigned 
to  prepare  them  to  conduct  several  visitations  during  the  school  year.  Such  an  activity  stipulation  is  conducted 
in  an  effort  to  insure  the  uniformity  of  visitations.  The  final  requirement  of  team  leaders  is  participation  in  a 
two-day  workshop  to  be  held  at  the  end  of  each  evaluation  year.  This  workshop  will  have  two  basic  functions: 

the  summarization  of  the  year's  findings  and  the  refinement  of  the  Evaluation  System  for  use  in  subsequent 
years. 
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Educators.  The  educators  to  serve  on  the  visitation  team  will  be  selected  by  the  Division's  Program 
Approval  and  Evaluation  staff.  A letter  of  request  and  an  accompanying  response  form  will  be  mailed  to  chief 
school  administrators  in  the  state  who  are  responsible  for  reimbursed  programs  of  occupational  education. 
This  letter  will  request  that  the  administrator  submit  the  names  of  individuals  from  the  local  district  whom  he 
or  she  would  recommend  to  serve  on  a visitation  team.  The  responses  to  this  request  will  furnish  the  Division 
with  a bank  of  names  from  which  to  draw  team  personnel  for  visitations.  As  soon  as  dates  are  finalized  for 
each  visitation,  individuals  will  be  selected  from  the  bank  of  names  and  letters  will  be  sent  to  request  their 
services  for  that  visitation. 

Several  criteria  will  be  used  in  both  the  request  for  names  and  in  the  actual  select  ton  of  educators  for 
team  members.  The  criteria  are: 

1 . Knowledge  of  occupational  programs, 

2.  Teaching  or  administrative  expertise  in  occupational  education, 

3.  Recommendations  by  colleagues,  and 

4.  Availability  to  serve. 

Information  regarding  the  visitation  procedures  will  be  mailed  to  team  members.  This  will  be 
supplemented  by  an  orientation  session  conducted  by  the  team  leader  upon  the  group's  arrival  at  the  visitation 
site. 


Orienting  the  team  to  the  art  of  interviewing  and  to  efficient  use  of  available  data  will  be  a 
responsibility  of  the  team  leader.  The  educators  on  the  team  will  spend  the  majority  (70%)  of  their 
exploration  time  interviewing  educators  within  the  school,  with  the  remainder  being  spent  interviewing 
students  (20%)  and  surveying  business  and  industrial  personnel  of  the  community  (10%). 

Representatives  of  Business  and  Industry.  Representatives  of  the  business  and  industrial  community 
will  be  selected  by  the  staff  of  the  Division  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education.  The  source  of  business  and 
industrial  representatives  will  be  established  in  the  same  manner  as  the  bank  of  educators;  a request  made  to 
chief  school  administrators.  Names  will  be  selected  from  the  list  and  personal  contact  will  be  made  with  each 
individual  by  the  Division. 

Criteria  for  the  selection  of  business  and  industrial  representatives  are  listed  below: 

1 . Concern  for  and  basic  understanding  of  the  goals  of  occupational  education, 

2.  Recommendation  by  colleagues,  and 

3.  Availability 

Business  and  industrial  representatives  will  be  selected  several  months  prior  to  a particular  visitation, 
and  invitations  to  serve  will  be  mailed  to  each.  Additional  information  regarding  the  visitation  will  be  mailed 
to  business  and  industrial  representatives  and  will  be  supplemented  by  the  team  leader  during  the  orientation. 

The  business  and  industrial  representatives  will  spend  approximately  70%  of  their  time  in  the 
community  talking  with  employers  and  other  people  who  have  contact  with  current  students,  former  students, 
or  directly  with  the  school.  The  remainder  of  their  exploration  time  will  be  devoted  to  interviewing  and 
observing  vocational  educators  within  the  school  (20%)  and  interviewing  students  (10%). 


Former  Students.  Former  students  of  occupational  education  programs  from  outside  the  district  will 
be  selected  to  serve  as  team  members.  These  team  members  will  be  able  to  gather  pertinent  information  from 
presently  enrolled  students  which  may  be  inaccessible  to  educators  or  business  and  industrial  representatives. 

Selection  of  former  students  will  be  made  from  a list  of  names  supplied  by  local  secondary  and 
post-secondary  institutions.  The  Division  staff  will  ask  that  the  following  criteria  be  utilized  in  selection: 

1.  Ability  to  relate  to  both  students  and  adults, 

2.  Enrollment  in  a secondary  or  post-secondary  occupational  program  within  the  past  three 
years,  and 

3.  Availability  to  serve. 

Each  former  student  team  member  will  be  paired  with  a student  currently  enrolled  in  the 
occupational  program  who  has  been  released  from  classes  for  the  day  or  for  a portion  of  the  day.  The 
currently  enrolled  student  will  act  as  a guide  and  as  a facilitator  for  the  former  student's  interviews  with  other 
students  within  the  school.  The  former  student  will  spend  approximately  80%  of  his  time  interviewing 
students  while  the  remainder  will  be  spent  with  teachers  and  counselors. 

Former  student  team  members  will  also  receive  a mailing  of  information  regarding  the  evaluation 
system  and  a description  of  his  or  her  role  within  the  system. 
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STAGE  2 

SCHOOL  PERSONNEL  ORIENTATION 

Approximately  one  month  prior  to  each  visitation  an  orientation  presentation  will  be  made  to  the 
local  district  personnel,  This  presentation  will  be  given  by  a staff  member  of  the  Division  of  Vocational  and 
echnical  Education  at  a location  designated  by  the  chief  school  administrator  from  the  district  to  be  visited. 

To  insure  uniformity  among  presentations,  and  to  consume  a minimum  of  staff  time,  all  such 
presentations  will  be  made  through  a slide-tape  medium.  The  actual  presentation,  following  the  introduction 
of  the  state  staff  member  will  take  approximately  twenty  minutes. 

The  presentation  will  stress  certain  aspects  of  the  Three  Phase  System  for  Evaluation,  and  will  explain 
the  purpose  of  the  visitation,  the  structure  of  the  visitation  team,  the  mechanics  of  data  collection,  the  eight 
areas  of  concern  for  evaluation,  the  format  for  the  final  report,  and  the  Summary  Conference.  Each  of  the 
three  phases  will  be  described  and  examined.  The  state  staff  member  will  leave  a copy  of  a brochure 
summarizing  the  presentation  with  every  staff  member.  Upon  completion  of  the  audio-visual  presentation,  the 
state  staff  member  will  entertain  any  questions  from  the  staff  regarding  the  Evaluation  System. 

A second  major  task  to  be  completed  at  the  time  of  school  personnel  orientation  is  the  administration 
of  Preliminary  Evaluation  Instruments  to  all  occupational  education  instructional  and  professional  supportive 
staff.  Tnese  instruments  are  designed  to  collect  preliminary  data  regarding  the  local  occupational  education 
proyam  to  aid  both  the  team  and  the  State  Division.  The  instruments  consist  of  four  specific  forms,  each 
desired  for  a specific  group  of  individuals:  teachers,  administrators,  counselors  or  students.  Each  of  the  four 
irwuments  are  based  upon  the  eight  areas  of  concern  for  evaluation  which  were  identified  and  briefly 
described  in  a previous  section.  The  Preliminary  Evaluation  Instruments  will  be  administered  to  all  staff  who 
fall  in  the  above  categories  ar.d  a sample  population  of  students  enrolled  in  occupational  courses.  The 
responses  to  these  instruments  are  sent  to  the  State  Office  by  the  state  staff  member  for  tabulation  and 
summarization.  Results  will  be  distributed  to  the  team  visiting  that  particular  school. 

Most  of  the  orientation  time  will  be  spent  discussing  the  mechanics  of  the  visitation.  The  primary  goal 
is  to  make  sure  each  team  member  understands  his  or  her  role  and  is  prepared  to  fulfill  that  role.  The  team 
leader  will  stress  the  eight  areas  of  concern  for  evaluation  and  will  make  some  basic  suggestions  concerning  the 
assessment  of  these  areas  through  interviews  and  observation.  The  team  leader  will  also  verify  the  time  and 
place  of  interviews  for  each  team  member.  The  format  for  the  final  report  will  be  reviewed  to  guide  team 
members  in  the  writing  of  their  comments  which  result  from  interviews  and  observations. 


The  remainder  of  the  orientation  meeting  will  be  spent  discussing  the  information  which  is  already 
available  from  the  local  district  and  the  Division.  At  this  time,  the  team  will  discuss  important  points  resulting 
from  the  review  of  the  Local  District  Plan,  results  of  the  Preliminary  Evaluation  Instruments,  and  course 
descriptions.  At  the  same  time,  the  team  members  will  discuss  specific  concerns  which  they  have  formulated 
through  a review  of  the  information  packet  received  prior  to  the  orientation  meeting. 
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STAGE  3 

TEAM  ORIENTATION 


Orientation  of  team  members  begins  with  the  mailing  of  certain  information  to  each  member  prior  to 
the  visitation.  Mater  I submitted  to  the  Division  by  local  districts  will  be  placed  in  a packet  along  with 
additional  information  provided  by  the  Division.  This  packet  will  contain: 

1.  The  Local  District  One  and  Five  Year  Plan  for  Vocational  and  Technical  Education, 

2.  A program  of  studies  or  occupational  course  descriptions, 

3.  A list  of  local  advisory  council  members,  their  occupations  and  the  dates  of  their  meetings, 

4.  A community  map  or  directive  indicating  school  location  and  parking  accomodations, 

5.  A floor  plan  of  the  school, 

6.  The  results  of  the  Preliminary  Evaluation  Instruments, 

7.  A publication  describing  the  philosophy  and  mechanics  of  the  evaluation, 

8.  A schedule  of  events  for  the  specific  evaluation  at  hand,  and 

9.  A set  of  interview  recording  forms. 

This  packet  will  give  the  team  information  regarding  the  Evaluation  System  prior  to  the  visitation  as  well  as 
specific  information  about  the  local  school  to  be  visited. 

The  team  leader  will  have  the  responsibility  of  conducting  the  team  orientation.  Orientation  will 
involve  three  major  areas  of  discussion:  the  philosophy  of  evaluation,  the  mechanics  of  the  visitation,  and  a 
review  and  discussion  of  available  information. 

A discussion  of  the  philosophy  of  evaluation  will  be  led  by  the  team  leader.  The  slide-tape 
presentation  which  was  used  in  the  local  district  orientation  by  the  Division  staff  will  be  utilized  to  present 
general  information  and  to  stimulate  discussion. 


STAGE  4 

TEAM  EXPLORATION 


Stage  four  involves  the  on-site  visitation  of  the  local  district  by  the  team  which  will  gather  additional 
data  to  assess  the  program  with  regard  to  the  eight  areas  of  concern  for  evaluation:  administrative 
organization,  personnel,  objectives,  evaluation,  occupational  proyams,  resources  utilized,  guidance  services, 
and  students  served.  Each  team  member  is  charged  with  interviewing  individuals  and  drawing  conclusions  from 
the  interviews  which  culminate  in  the  rating  of  each  of  the  eight  areas  of  concern  for  evaluation.  Individuals 
interviewing  educators  within  the  school  will  cover  all  eight  areas  in  their  interviews,  while  the  former  student 
and  business  and  industrial  team  members  will  concentrate  on  areas  related  to  the  personnel  which  they  will  be 
interviewing, 

Stage  four  begins  on  the  morning  of  the  first  day  following  the  evening  orientation.  Prior  to  the  start 
of  school  on  that  morning,  a meeting  of  the  visitation  team  with  the  school  administration  and  occupational 
education  instructional  staff  will  be  held.  This  meeting,  which  will  last  approximately  thirty  minutes,  will 
involve  two  components:  the  introduction  of  the  visitation  team  to  the  staff  and  a presentation  given  to  the 
team  by  the  chief  school  administrator  or  his  designee. 

The  following  questions  will  act  as  a guide  for  the  presentation  to  the  team: 

1 . What  occupational  programs  are  currently  offered  and  what  part  do  they  play  in  the  district's 
total  education  of  students? 

2.  What  major  changes  have  been  made  in  occupational  programs  during  the  last  two  years? 

3.  What  are  the  future  projections  for  occupational  programs  in  the  district,  including  mainte- 
nance of  programs,  extension  of  programs,  improvement  of  programs,  and  new  program  pro* 
jectives? 

4.  What  are  the  limitations  facing  the  occupational  programs  which  are  classified  as  internal 
(physical  and  financial)  and  external  (community  and  state)? 

5.  How  does  the  district  currently  evaluate  the  ongoing  occupational  education  program? 

Following  the  presentation  by  the  chief  school  administrator,  the  staff  will  be  dismissed  to  begin  the 
school  day  while  the  visitation  team  spends  an  additional  twenty  to  thirty  minutes  asking  questions  or 
discussing  matters  of  concern  with  the  administrator. 

Upon  completion  of  the  discussion  with  the  administrator,  the  team  will  meet  for  a brief 
coordination  meeting.  The  team  leader  will  review  the  duties  of  the  team  members  with  them  and  check  to  see 
that  each  member  clearly  understands  the  tasks  of  the  day. 

Individual  interviews  will  begin  following  this  meeting  (approximately  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
school  period).  A special  type  of  interview  schedule  will  be  used  which  gives  the  primary  objective  and  sources 
of  data  for  each  of  the  eight  areas  of  concern  (see  Figure  2 for  an  example). 

Unlike  a formal  interview  questionnaire  in  which  a standardized  list  of  questions  is  asked,  the 
interviewer  will  work  from  a group  of  general  inquiries  in  each  area  of  concern  for  evaluation  which  he  must 
respond  to  at  the  conclusion  of  the  interview.  This  procedure  requires  the  interviewer  to  formulate  his  own 
specific  questions  to  derive  answers  to  the  general  inquiries. 
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EVALUATION 


Priffwry  Ofagctm 

Determine  the  effectiveness  of  the  evaluation 
system  used  by  the  local  school. 

Interview  data 

What  groups  of  people  are  involved  in  the 
local  evaluation  system? 

How  are  programs  or  courses  measured 
•9tinst  their  objectives? 

What  use  is  made  of  the  local  evaluation 
results?  (Including  Follow-up  results) 

Orta  from  other  Sounat 

The  existing  system  for  evaluating  the  total 

occupational  program  would  be  clarified  m 

Formal 

Informal 

Is  a follow-up  of  former  occupational  stu 
dents  conducted? 

Yes 

No 


COMMENTS 


POSITIVE 


NEGATIVE 


RECOMMENDED  CHANGES 


INTERVIEW 

ratings 
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Frequency 


FIGURE  2 

Example  of  Recording  Form  for  One  Area  of  Concern  for 
Evaluation 

The  general  questions  are  given  below  the  primary  objective  under  the  heading  of  "Interview  Data  " 
Fo  lowing  the  interview  data  on  the  form  is  the  section  entitled  "Data  from  Other  Sources."  This  section 
includes  answers  to  questions  or  data  which  have  been  gathered  through  other  means,  i.e.  Preliminary 
Evaluation  Instrument  results,  local  plans,  demographic  data,  etc.  During  the  team  orientation,  the  team  leader 
will  go  through  each  of  the  eight  areas  with  the  team  and  fill  in  the  data  from  other  sources. 

Upon  completion  of  each  interview,  the  interviewer  is  given  time  to  write  comments  on  the  recording 
orm  regarding  each  of  the  areas  considered.  Also,  the  intervewer  will  make  a rating  for  each  of  the  eight  areas 
of  concern  for  evaluation  for  each  interveiw.  At  the  end  of  the  interview  day,  the  comments  and  ratings  can  be 
compiled  to  aid  in  the  writing  of  the  Evaluation  Report. 

Individuals  to  be  interviewed  fall  into  one  of  the  following  categories: 

1.  Teachers 


a.  all  occupational  education  teachers 

b.  a sample  of  academic  teachers 
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2.  Administrators 

a.  Board  of  Education  members 

b.  Chief  school  administrator 

c.  Curriculum  director 

d.  Business  manager 

e.  Vocational  director 

f.  Building  principals  or  deans 

g.  Department  chairmen 

h.  Other  administrative  personnel 

3.  Guidance  personnel 

a.  Director  and/or  chairman  of  guidance  personnel 

b.  Guidance  Personnel 

4.  Business  and  Industrial  Personnel 

a.  Advisory  Council  members 

b.  Representatives  of  community  agencies  such  as:  Illinois  State  Employment  Service, 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  etc. 

5.  Students 

a.  A random  sample  of  students  from  occupational  education  classes. 

Interviews  with  faculty  members  within  the  school  will  be  held  on  an  individual  basis  or  conducted  in 
small  groups.  Business  and  industrial  members  of  the  community  can  most  effectively  be  interviewed  through  a 
small  group  meeting  involving  three  or  four  members.  In  terms  of  the  amount  of  time  required  of  the 
community  people,  this  type  of  interview  has  proven  most  efficient.  Formal  interviews  with  students  will  also 
be  conducted  in  small  groups.  Students  appear  to  be  more  open  in  their  comments  in  small  groups  as 
compared  to  individual  interviews,  individual  contact  with  students  will  be  made  by  team  members  on  an 
informal  basis  throughout  the  day. 

The  length  of  interviews  within  the  school  will  be  somewhat  governed  by  the  length  of  a given  class 
period.  However  in  most  cases,  the  interview  should  last  for  at  least  thirty  to  forty  minutes  with  an  additional 
twenty  minutes  made  available  to  the  interviewer  for  recording  comments  and  ratings.  Student  interviews  will 
be  held  on  approximately  a thirty  minute  schedule  while  the  interviews  with  community  representatives 
should  require  approximately  one  hour. 
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STAGE  5 

PREPARATION  OF  THE  EVALUATION  REPORT 

The  Evaluation  Report  is  a document  prepared  by  the  team  to  reflect  their  assessment  of  the  local 
occupational  education  program  in  total.  The  report  is  organized  to  correspond  to  the  primary  focus  of  the 
evaluation-the  eight  areas  of  concern  for  evaluation.  A separate  section  of  the  report  is  devoted  to  each  of  the 
eight  areas  and  includes  conclusions,  recommendations,  and  suggested  actions  for  each.  Figure  3 gives  an 
example  of  one  section  of  a final  report. 

CONCLUSIONS  ANO  RECOMMENDATIONS 


PROGRAM 

COMPONENTS 

PROFILE 

CONCLUSIONS 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

SUGGESTED 

ACTIONS 

Local  Evaluation 

1.  No  formal  system  for  total 
periodic  program  evaluation  exists 
although  informal  evaluation  was 
evidenced  among  some  staff. 

2.  The  visitation  team  felt  that  the 
yearly  teacher  self-evaluation  system  is 
quite  effective. 

3.  There  is  little  evidence  of  a 
student  performance  centered  evaluation 
although  those  types  of  objectives  have 
been  prepared  which  could  easily  be 
evaluated. 

4.  A number  of  teachers  are  not 
basing  evaluation  on  criteria  which  is 
measurable  and  related  to  standards 
expected  in  world  of  work. 

5.  The  visitation  team  feels  there  is 
little  student  input  into  the  evaluation 
system  both  in  terms  of  total  program 
and  individual  curricula. 

6.  Followup  studies  and  procedures 
used  by  selected  teachers  provided  a 
sound  slant  to  building  an  effective 
evaluation  system. 

1.  A formal  total  program 
evaluation  based  on  a systematic  process 
should  be  developed. 

2.  Individual  curriculum  evaluation 
should  be  conducted  periodically. 

4.  The  behavioral  approach  to 
planning  evaluation  should  be  pursued 
by  the  staff. 

5.  Develop  into  the  total  and 
individual  curriculum  a provision  for 
student  evaluation  on  a continuous  basis. 

1 & 2. 

(a)  Use  1 and  5 year  Local  Plan 
as  a basis  for  system. 

(b)  Use  staff  representation  to 
plan  system  of  evaluation. 

Ic)  Conduct  staff  in-service 
training  sesaons  to  train  all  staff 
in  implementing  the  behavioral 
approach  to  planning  and 
evaluation. 

(d)  Establish  a method  by 
which  respective  program  advisory 
committee  members  conduct 
periodic  evaluation  of  existing 
occupation  programs. 

4.  Involve  students  as  well  as 
industry  representatives  in 

developing  measures. 

5.  Include  students  in  the 
planning  and  implementation  of  a 
format  to  evaluate  proyams, 
courses  and  instructors. 

Figure  3 

Example  of  One  Final  Report  Area  of  Concern  for 
Evaluation 


The  report  will  be  prepared  through  a cooperative  effort  involving  all  team  members,  with  the  team 
leader  acting  as  discussion  leader  and  recorder.  It  is  the  team  leader's  responsibility  to  place  the  report  in 
proper  order  and  format. 


On  the  evening  of  the  first  day  of  interviewing,  the  team  will  meet  to  discuss  the  results  of  the  day's 
interviews.  An  effort  will  be  made  at  this  meeting  to  begin  forming  conclusions  for  the  final  report.  Areas  that 
require  further  search  before  definite  conclusions  can  be  reached  will  also  be  identified  at  this  time.  The 
following  morning  will  be  spent  interviewing  more  individuals  with  the  intent  of  supplementing  those  areas 
deficient  in  data.  The  team  leader  will  spend  a portion  of  that  morning  writing  up  the  results  of  the  previous 
evenings  discussion.  This  allows  the  team  to  make  additions  and  corrections  to  statements  during  the 
afternoon  report-writing  session.  This  time  schedule  a Hows  each  team  member  to  contribute  to  the  report  and 
review  it  before  he  leaves  the  visitation  site.  A final  part  of  the  report  will  be  the  compilation  of  all  of  the 
ratings  in  the  eight  areas  of  concern.  The  combined  ratings  will  be  displayed  in  the  report  in  the  form  of  a bai 
cjtaiph  (See  figure  4) 
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AREAS  OF  CONCERN  Poor 


1.  Administrative  Organization 


2.  Personnel 


RATING 


3. Objectives 


4.  Evaluation 


5. Occupational  Programs 


6«Resources  Utilized 


7.  Guidance  Services 


8*  Students  Served 


Figure  4 

Example  of  Bar  Graph  in  Evaluation  Report 
The  Format  for  the  complete  evaluation  report  can  be  viewed  in  Appendix  B. 
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STAGE  6 

SUMMARY  CONFERENCE 


A Summary  Conference  will  be  held  upon  completion  of  the  evaluation  report  for  the  purpose  of 
communicating  the  team's  findings  to  the  administrators  of  the  local  educational  agency.  This  meeting  will 
provide  an  opportunity  for  the  administrators  to  discuss  the  findings  and  to  make  known  any  limitations  the 
district  may  have  in  implementing  the  recommended  changes. 

Three  groups  of  individuals  will  be  represented  at  the  Summary  Conference:  the  visitation  team,  the 
local  district,  and  the  Illinois  Division  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education.  The  team  leader  will  represent 
the  team,  the  chief  school  administrator  will  appoint  representatives  of  the  local  district,  and  the  Regional 
Vocational  Director  will  represent  the  Division.  A suggested  list  of  individuals  who  may  represent  the  local 
district  includes: 

1.  Superintendent  of  Educational  Service  Region, 

2.  Board  Member, 

3.  Administrative  staff, 

4.  Advisory  council  member,  and 

5.  Other  selected  school  personnel  if  desired. 

The  summary  group  should  be  of  a size  which  can  be  accomodated  in  a small  conference  room  to  promote 
more  effective  discussion. 

The  Regional  Vocational  Director  will  serve  as  the  moderator  of  the  Summary  Conference.  It  will  be 
his  responsibility  to  reinforce  the  objectives  of  the  meeting  and  to  coordinate  the  meeting  in  terms  of  those 
objectives.  The  team  leader  will  present  the  findings  of  the  team  to  the  local  personnel.  He  or  she  will  include 
presentation  and  discussion,  taking  each  area  of  concern  separately.  Major  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  areas 
which  can  be  improved,  as  compared  with  11 'exemplary"  areas. 

The  meeting  will  be  limited  to  a two-hour  period  and  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Regional 
Vocational  Director  to  insure  sufficient  progress  toward  the  covering  of  all  necessary  information  within  the 
time  period. 


Following  the  Summary  Conference,  the  team  leader  and  the  Regional  Vocational  Director  will  make 
any  necessary  changes  or  corrections  in  the  evaluation  report.  The  report  then  will  be  transmitted  to  the  State 
Division  through  the  Regional  Vocational  Director  for  typing  and  reproducing.  The  State  Division  will  mail  the 
evaluation  reports  to  the  chief  school  administrator  for  distribution  to  the  staff,  board  members,  and  advisory 
council  members.  Copies  will  also  be  distributed  to  team  members,  the  Regional  Director,  the  State  Board,  the 
State  Advisory  Council,  and  the  Division  Director's  Office,  and  a copy  will  be  placed  in  the  Division's  Local 
Plan  file. 


It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  chief  school  administrator  to  present  the  Evaluation  Report  to  the  staff, 
board,  and  advisory  council  for  discussion. 
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STAGE  7 

IMPLEMENTATION  OF  SUGGESTED  ACTIONS 


Stage  seven  is  a very  important  link  in  the  entire  Three  Phase  System.  Without  this  stage,  the  effort 
expended  during  the  other  stages  is  futile.  This  stage  begins  with  a meeting  within  the  local  district  held  by  the 
chief  school  administrator  or  his  designee  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  findings  of  the  visitation  team. 

Consu  Itant  help  should  be  sought  from  the  Division  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  or  from 
other  sources  when  needed.  These  resource  personnel  should  be  utilized  in  the  planning  and  actual 
implementation  of  changes  in  the  local  programs. 

This  stage  is  tied  directly  to  Phase  One  of  the  Three  Phase  System  which  has  the  primary  function  of 
planning.  The  on  site  evaluation,  or  Phase  Three,  is  only  the  beginning  of  the  improvement  of  programs.  It  is 
necessary  that  the  local  school  continuously  conduct  self-evaluations  to  aid  in  their  planning. 
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APPENDIX  A 


FORMAT  FOR  LOCAL  PLAN 


The  local  plan  consists  of  eight  specific  sections  which  are  identified  by  the  letters  A through  H.  Each 
section  is  identified  and  briefly  described  below. 

Section  A - General  Information.  Section  A consists  of  certain  vital  or  demographic  information 
related  to  the  local  school  district  and  community.  Included  are  items  such  as  legal  name  of  school,  name  of 
Local  Chief  School  Administrator,  size  and  tax  information  of  the  district,  average  expenditures  of  district, 
and  estimated  student  population  of  the  school. 

Section  B - Administrative  Organization.  Section  B requests  a description  of  the  administrative 
structure  and  organization  of  the  Vocational  and/or  Technical  Division  of  the  iocal  district  as  well  as  the 
organizational  structure  of  any  joint  agreements  in  wh  ch  the  district  is  participating.  This  organization  is 
described  in  a brief  narrative  with  a supplemental  chart  if  necessary.  In  addition,  specific  questions  are  asked 
regarding  the  organizational  structure. 

Section  C — District  Objectives,  Policies,  and  Program  Description.  Section  C requests  a narrative 
describing  how  the  local  plan  was  developed,  the  needs  that  it  attempts  to  fill,  the  students  that  are  to  be 
reached,  the  local  plan  for  evaluating  the  program  and  plans  for  the  future  to  improve  both  the  number  of 
offerings  and  the  quality  of  vocational  and  technical  education  in  the  district.  Seven  specific  questions  must  be 
answered  by  the  local  school  personnel  in  this  section.  They  include: 

1.  What  are  the  objectives  of  your  proposed  vocational  and  technical  program? 

2.  How  will  proposed  program  objectives  and  goals  meet  the  needs  of  all  youth  and  adult  stu- 

dents? 

3.  What  community  resources  were  used  and  how  were  they  usr  d in  planning  and  implementing 
your  proposed  program? 

4.  What  ancillary  services  are  being  provided  in  the  proposec  vocational-technical  program? 

5.  How  do  you  plan  to  evaluate  your  proposed  program? 

6.  What  is  the  proposed  improvement  for  the  coming  year? 

7.  How  do  you  propose  to  improve  program  quantity  within  five  years? 

Section  D - Proposed  One-Year  Plan.  Section  D consists  of  two  major  parts-the  first  part  is  used  for 
recording  all  credit  programs  taught  in  high  schools  and  junior  colleges.  The  second  part  is  used  for  reporting 
element?-/  programs  and/or  non-credit  programs  (often  called  adult  programs)  offered  by  high  schools  and 
junior  colleges.  An  example  of  section  D is  shown  in  figure  1 A. 

Section  F.  - Financial.  Section  F requests  a tentative  budget  to  indicate  the  sources  of  income  and 
the  major  categories  of  expenditures  for  the  proposed  program.  Separate  spaces  are  provided  for  different 
types  of  districts  and  area  vocational  centers.  An  estimate  of  per  n edit  cost  is  also  requested. 

Section  G - Summary.  Section  G is  a summary  of  enrollments  at  various  educational  levels  for  three 
years  along  with  a listing  of  vocational  administrators,  instructors,  and  guidance  coordinators.  The  actual 
enrollments  for  the  last  school  year,  the  actual  enrollments  for  the  current  year,  and  the  projected  enrollment 
for  the  next  school  year  are  included.  Head  count  enrollment  figures  (unduplicated)  will  be  used. 

Section  H - Signature  Page,  Section  H provides  a record  of  signature  for  a Board  Officer,  Local 
Chief  School  Officer,  and  the  Superintendent  of  Educational  Service  Region. 
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Figure  1A 

Example  of  Section  D 
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APPENDIX  B 

FORMAT  FOR  EVALUATION  REPORT 


Title  Page.  The  title  page  includes  the  legal  name  of  the  school  district,  the  dates  of  the  visitation,  and  the 
names  and  titles  of  the  team  leader  and  other  team  members. 

Introduction.  This  section  gives  a statement  of  intent  of  the  local  evaluation  by  the  Division  of 
Vocational  and  Technical  Education. 

General  Conclusions  and  Determinations.  This  section  is  devoted  to  a narrative  description  of  the 
exemplary  qualities  of  the  occupational  education  program  and  the  major  deficiencies  that  were  determined. 

Total  Occupational  Proyam  Proficiency  Profile.  This  section  includes  a bar  graph  which  yields  a quick 
reference  profile  of  the  total  occupational  program  of  the  local  district. 

Conclusions  and  Recommendations  for  Each  Area  of  Concern  for  Evaluation.  This  portion  of  the 
Evaluation  Report  is  divided  into  the  eight  Areas  of  Concern  for  Evaluation.  Within  each  area  three  categories 
of  information  are  provided:  Profile  Conclusions,  Recommendations,  and  Suggested  Actions.  Profile 
conclusions  may  indicate  either  exemplary  or  deficient  program  characteristics.  Recommendations  and 
Suggested  Actions  are  provided  for  only  the  Profile  Conclusions  related  to  deficiencies. 
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training;  *unskilled  workers;  manpower  needs; 

PRODUCTIVITY;  IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAMS; 
OCCUPATIONAL  MOBILITY;  LABOR  TURNOVER; 
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♦DEMONSTRATION  PROGRAMS;  *FEDERAL  PROGRAMS; 
MANPOWER  UTILIZATION 

IDENTIFIERS  - HIGH  INTENSITY  TRAINING;  HIT; 
PROJECT  UPGRADE;  MODEL  CITIES  PROGRAM 

ABSTRACT  - THIS  PROGRESS  REPORT  DESCRIBES  THE 
FIRST  18  MONTHS  OF  OPERATION  OF  A MULTI-PART 
UPGRADING  PROGRAM  INCLUDING:  (1)  TWO 
DEMONSTRATION  UPGRADING  PROGRAMS,  INCLUDING  A 
MANPOWER  LABORATORY  FOR  AMERICAN  TELEPHONE 
AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY  (AT&T ) AND  A MODEL 
CITIES  PROGRAM  IN  COLUMBUS,  OHIO,  PROJECT 
UPGRAOE,  (2)  A UNIVERSITY  IMPLEMENTATION 
PROGRAM  AT  NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY,  (3)  AN 
ANALYSIS  OF  THE  LONG-RANGE  EFFECTS  OF  HIGH 
INTENSITY  TRAINING  (HIT),  AND  (4)  TECHNICAL 
SUPPORT  FOR  OTHER  UPGRADING  ACTIVITIES. 

DURING  THIS  PERIOD,  SEMINARS  ON  UPGRADING 
WERE  HELD  FOR  UNION  AND  MANAGEMENT 
REPRESENTATIVES.  THE  FINDINGS  INDICATE  THAT 
LABOR  MARKET  FORCES  AND  THE  CONCEPT  OF 
INVESTMENT  IN  HUMAN  CAPITAL  HAVE  LESS  EFFECT 
ON  EMPLOYMENT  AND  UPGRADING  PRACTICES  AND 
POLICIES  THAN  DO  OUTSIDE  LEGAL,  ECONOMIC,  AND 
COMMUNITY  PRESSURES.  THE  EVALUATION  OF  HIT 
SHOWED  THAT  ITS  VALUE  IN  TERMS  OF  WAGES  AND 
MOBILITY  WAS  QUESTIONABLE,  ALTHOUGH 
SUPERVISORS  WERE  FAVORABLE  TOWARD  ITS  EFFECTS 
ON  PRODUCTIVITY  AND  WORKER  BEHAVIOR.  (BHl 
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OVERVIEW  OF  1969-71  ACTIVITIES 


OBSERVATIONS  AND  FINDINGS 
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Introduction 


D-  ring  the  past  eighteen-month  period  Humanic  Designs 
Corpor  .tion  (formerly  Skill  Achievement  Institute)  was  con- 
tract _d  to  perform  the  following  key  activities:!' 

• Design  and  implement  experimental 
and  demonstration  upgrading  programs 
through  two  vehicles  to  be  selected 
from  among: 

- government  agencies 

- international  labor  unions 

- trade,  business  and  pro- 
fessional associations 

- large  private  corporations; 

• Plan  a University  Implementation 
Program  in  concert  with  a Graduate 
School  of  Business; 

• Design  and  implement  an  analytic 
program  to  study  the  long-range 
effects  of  the  HIT  model; 

• Continue  to  provide  technical 
support  to  other  upgrading 
activities. 

During  this  period,  Humanic  Designs  Corporation  (HDC) 
participated  in  the  planning  and  design  of: 

• A Manpower  Laboratory  for  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company; 

• An  upgrading  project  linked 
with  a concept  of  community  edu- 
cation within  the  Model  Cities 
Demonstration  Agency  in  Columbus, 

Ohio; 


U.S.  Department  of  Labor  Contract,  Manpower  Administra- 
tion,  R&D,  1969-1971,  Contract  No.  ML-82-34-70-04. 
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• A University  Implementation  Program 
for  Northwestern  University,  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration; 

• Two  seminars  on  upgrading,  one  with 
labor  union  representatives  and  the 
second  with  corporate  managers; 

• An  analysis  of  some  of  the  effects 
of  HIT  approximately  one  year  after 
upgrading  the  employee  in  Baltimore, 
Newark  and  Cleveland. 


Technical  support  activitic '■  curing  this  period  included: 


• Research  design  support  for  the 
American  Institute  of  Aeronautics 
and  Astronautics  in  its  program  to 
assist  displaced  engineers  and  tech- 
nicians from  the  aerospace  industry; 

• Assistance  in  the  design  of  a pilot 
upgrading  program  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  State  Employment  Service 
in  selected  states; 

• Assisting  the  Cleveland  upgrading 
project  in  the  design  of  a new  multi- 
step  experimental  model  and  its  ana- 
lytic component. 

During  the  contract  period,  HDC  prepared  "A  Handbook 
for  Upgrading  Low-Skill  Workers,"  a technical  manual  for 
employers  and  trainers  who  plan  to  institute  in-plant  up- 
grading systems. 


Observations  and  Findings 

The  following  offers  a summary  of  the  observations  and 
findings  during  the  past  eighteen  months.  Some  of  the  col- 
lective judgments  "skate  on  empirically  thin  ice,"  and  others 
are  more  firmly  grounded.  These  findings  are  discussed  in 
greater  detail  in  later  sections  of  this  report. 

• As  a consequence  of  a high  unem- 
ployment rate  due  to  economic  down- 
turn, many  organizations  do  not 


suffer  significant  skill  shortages 
and  are  consequently  not  generally 
receptive  to  upgrading  programs; 

• The  costs  of  force  loss,  absenteeism 
and  low  productivity  do  not  seem 
sufficient  to  induce  a large  organ- 
ization to  alter  its  promotional  and 
training  policies  in  order  to  assure 
the  upward  mobility  of  low-skill 
workers . 

• The  concept  of  "investment  in  human 
capital"  — developing  of  workers' 
skill  and  knowledge  — has  not  been 
widely  accepted  by  organizations.  For 
example,  high  turnover,  although  ex- 
pensive in  terms  of  direct  replacement 
costs  to  the  operating  companies  of  the 
Bell  System,  and  in  their  service  to 
customers,  was  not  related  by  manage- 
ment to  a need  for  developmental  pro  ■ 
grams  similar  to  those  implemented  for 
the  sake  of  maximizing  investments  in 
equipment  and  plant  facilities. 

However,  outside  legal,  economic,  and 
community  pressures  (and  a tight  labor 
market)  may  have  an  impact  on  employ- 
ment policies  and  practices. 

• There  is  a lack  of  adequate  mechanisms 
for  identifying  problems  involving 
manpower  utilization  or  in  developing 
efficient  solutions  to  those  problems 
which  are  identified. 

• In  organizations  into  which  High 
Intensity  Training  (HIT)  was  intro- 
duced by  the  Three  City  Projects, 
under  HDC  systems  management,  an  in- 
house  training  capability  was  left  in 
25%  of  the  organizations.  It  appears 
that  small  organizations  do  not  feel 
they  can  afford  to  free  a competent 
staff  member  for  training  sessions  and 
follow  up.  Thus  the  "multiplier" 
effect  is  largely  inhibited. 
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• Nevertheless,  the  general  perception 
of  managers  and  first-line  supervisors 
was  that  HIT  had  a positive  impact  on 
productivity  and  worker  behavior. 

• On  the  average,  HIT  trainees  received 
an  8-10%  raise  in  salary  upon  gradua- 
tion.. However,  comparison  of  HIT 
graduates  in  manufacturing  industries 
with  other  workers  in  the  same  occupa- 
tional category  in  their  cities  indi- 
cates that  HIT  graduates'  mean  wage 
rates  were  lower,  and  their  rate  of 
increase  in  wage  rate,  subsequent  to 
the  post-HIT  increase,  was  about  the 
same  as  that  of  these  other  workers, 
so  they  were  not  catching  up. 

• Workers  who  left  their  organizations 
following  HIT  but  remained  in  the 
labor  force  were  found  not  to  have 
improved  their  financial  position. 

It  seems  that  employees  who  went 
through  the  HIT  process  did  not 
achieve  accelerated  upward  mobility 
by  moving  to  other  organizations. 


i 
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SECTION  2 


DEVELOPING  UPGRADING 


APPROACHES  IN  TWO  SITUATIONS 


Developing  Upgrading  Approaches  In  Two  Situations 


The  introduction  to  this  report  indicated  that  two 
employee  development  programs  emerged  as  operational  reali- 
ties: AT&T  as  a corporate  situation  and  the  Columbus,  Ohio, 

Project  Upgrade,  Model  Cities  Program,  a communi ty/ government 
situation . 

Other  institutions  were  examined  as  potential  developers 
of  intra-organizational  worker  upgrading  activities.  A logi- 
cal choice  from  among  institutions  with  this  potential  was 
the  international  labor  union.  Although  no  formal  program 
with  a labor  organization  was  realized,  the  program  design 
and  negotiating  experiences  which  resulted  from  contacts  with 
the  leadership  of  international  labor  organizations  led  to 
HDC's  becoming  more  knowledgeable  about  the  structures  within 
which  labor  union  leaders  function. 

Marketing  was  initiated  with  two  affiliates  of  the  AFL- 
CIO,  the  International  Union  of  Electrical,  Radio,  and  Machine 
Workers  (IUE)  and  the  Human  Resources  Development  Institute 
(HRDI) , AFL-CIO.  Officials  of  labor  unions  which  might  be- 
come one  of  the  two  situations  in  which  an  upgrading  capa- 
bility could  be  established  were  first  contacted  at  the  AFL- 
CIO  convention  of  1969. 

International  Union  of  Electrical,  Radio 
and  Machine  Workers  (IUE)  - AFL-CIO 

Worker  upgrading  was  not  a new  concept  for  the  IUE.  The 
union,  representing  a broad  spectrum  of  workers  at  various 
skill  levels  in  the  electrical  and  electronics,  manufacturing 
and  service  industries,  has,  over  the ‘years,  incorporated 
upgrading  provisions  into  its  contracts.!/ 


1/  Even  prior  to  the  October  1969  AFL-CIO  Convention,  at 
which  contact  was  made  by  HDC  with  the  IUE's  president 
and  ranking  officials,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  had 
made  a grant  to  the  International  Union  for  purposes  of 
upgrading  up  to  10,000  of  its  members.  Educational  and 
skills  training  programs  were  to  be  established  under 
the  terms  of  the  grant  in  eight  United  States  cities. 

One  of  the  particular  incentives  for  the  IUE  request 
for  Department  of  Labor  funding  was  the  Union's  recog- 
nition that  opening  new  jobs  for  the  unemployed  neces- 
sitated advancing  in  skill  and  salary  levels  the  mem- 
bers of  the  IUE  who  remained  at  entry-level  or  low-skill 

jobs. 
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When  discussions  were  held  with  the  union,  the  partici- 
pants focused  on  ways  in  which  HDC  would  assist  IUE  in  estab- 
lishing the  upgrading  capability  which  was  the  objective  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  grant.  HDC  suggestions  related 
to  two  issues. 

• Approaches  to  organizations 
regarding  other  types  of 
upgrading  than  provisions  for 
tuition  remission,  which  had 
constituted  jlUE's  previous 
experience  in  employee  upgrad- 
ing efforts; 

• Trainee  Selection  and  Training 
Processes  which  select  workers 
and  train  them  for  specific 
target  jobs  within  the  plant 
setting. 

The  intent  of  negotiations  was  to  establish  an  intra- 
union capability  to  negotiate  with  employing  organizations 
and  to  broach  the  trainee  selection  issue  in  a manner  which 
meets  union  commitments  to  seniority  considerations,  while 
honoring  employers'  interests  in  economies  in  filling  skills 
shortages. 2/ 

Tj  In  November  1969,  IUE  called  a strike  at  General  Electric 
and  further  discussions  between  HDC  and  IUE  were  post- 
poned while  the  International's  leadership  engaged  in 
collective  bargaining  negotiations.  Following  the  end  of 
the  strike  in  February  1970,  another  meeting  was  held 
with  IUE  leadership,  and  the  initial  design  of  an  HDC- 
IUE-Employer  collaborative  effort  was  revised  to  a four- 
way cooperative  venture,  including  the  IUE,  HDC,  the 
Employer  and  a University.  Both  IUE  and  HDC  had  pre- 
viously established  relationships  with  universities  which 
had  indicated  interest  in  partnership  arrangements  relat- 
ing to  worker  upgrading  programs.  By  this  juncture, 
however,  HDC  was  immersed  in  its  corporation  situation 
at  the  Manpower  Laboratory  of  the  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company  and  in  promising  negotiations  for  a 
second  situation,  with  a government  supported  program  in 
Columbus.  IUE  depended  upon  HDC  to  continue  further  dis- 
cussions, suggesting  that  HDC  approach  General  Electric. 
This  possibility  was  not  further  developed  at  that  time. 
Contact,  was  maintained  with  IUE,  however,  and  the  Union's 
President  attended  HDC's  seminar  for  Labor  Union  leaders 
on  worker  upgrading. 
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* Tnti  Human  Resources  Davelopment  Institute  - AFL-CIO 

Formed  in  the  last  quarter  of  1968,  the  Human  Resources 
Development  Institute  (HRDI)  has,  as  a primary  objective, 
the  stimulation  of , and  assistance  to,  organized  labor's  parti 
cipation  in  national  manpower  development  programs.  This 
objective  is  carried  out  through  48  field  representatives. 

At  the  point  of  initial  contact,  the  Human  Resources  Develop 
ment  Institute  was  involved  in  the  NAB- JOBS  program  to  bring 
unemployed  disadvantaged  persons  into  jobs  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  unions  and  management.  HRDI  was,  at  that  time, 
engaged  in  a training  program,  through  which  established 
union  members  would  undertake  a "buddy"  responsibility  for 
entering  employees  placed  on  the  job  through  NAB- JOBS. 

HRDI  was  also  thinking  ahead  to  the  upgrading  options 
which  were  a natural  sequel  to  their  activities  with  respect 
to  entry-level  workers. 

A concept  paper  which  was  forwarded  to  HRDI  made  the 
following  points  in  relation  to  labor  union  activity  in 
upgrading  employees: 

• 9 A labor  union  can  stimulate 
employing  organizations  to 
introduce  the  concept  of 
upgrading; 

• The  union  can  assist  in  imple- 
menting upgrading  training  by 
providing  an  instructional 
capability; 

• Introducing  upgrading  can  be 
justified  on  the  basis  of  the 
benefits  to  accrue  to  both 
employer  and  worker; 

• The  anticipated  proposal  would 
relate  to  HRDl's  introducing  a 
systematic  training  and  upgrad- 
ing program  that  will  provide 
union  and  company  representatives 
with  the  capability  of  performing 
such  tasks  as  the  following: 
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- identifying  potential 
occupational  areas  for 
worker  upgrading, 

- analyzing  jobs  to  be 
filled, 

- preparation  of  curricula, 
and 

selection  and  training 
of  the  underemployed 
worker . 

Although  HRDI  responded  positively  to  the  concept  paper, 
the  uncertainty  of  their  own  funding  postponed  discussions 
indefinitely. 


I 
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The  Large  Corporation: 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  (AT&T) 


The  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  AT&T  announced  the  estab 
lishment  of  a Department  of  Environmental  Affairs,  stating 
that: 


The  Bell  System's  commitment  to  a 
continually  improving  communications 
service  requires  that  our  planning 
and  operations  be  effectively  re- 
lated to  the  environment  in  which 
our  service  is  provided  and  used. 3/ 

Examining  a variety  of  problems  accompanying  the  changes 
which  have  occurred  in  the  United  States,  especially  the 
growth  of  the  central  cities  and  suburban  development,  with 
population  shifts  which  have  begun  to  alter  the  composition 
of  the  Bell  System's  operating  company  work  forces,  the 
Department  of  Environmental  Affairs  focused  on  the  following 
problems : 

• The  central  cities  of  the  United 
States  in  terms  of  demographic 
characteristics  and  deficiencies 
in  public  service  facilities; 

• Human  resources  and  the  changing 
ethnic  composition  of  the  System's 
work  force; 

• Urban  education; 

• Corporate  responsibilities,  in 
relation  to  the  nation's  physi- 
cal environment  and  the  problem 
of  pollution. 

HDC  entered  into  an  agreement  with  AT&T  to  provide  the 
necessary  personnel,  design  assistance  and  other  technical 
support  for  the  establishment  of  a Manpower  Laboratory, 
within  the  Department  of  Environmental  Affairs.  The  Manpower 


3/  H.I.  Romnes  (announcement  August  1969);  AT&T,  Annual 
Report  of  the  Department  of  Environmental  Affairs, 
August  1970,  Introduction. 
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Laboratory  was  described  as  "an  experimental  and  demonstra- 
tion vehicle  with  the  mission  to  help  increase  the  Bell 
System's  capacity  to  obtain,  develop,  effectively  utilize 
and  retain  the  needed  human  resources  to  provide  continually 
improved  communication  services." 


The  Manpower  Laboratory 


The  overall  purpose  of  the  laboratory  is  the  development 
of  program  designs  which  will  assist  in  attempting  to  solve 
many  of  the  human  resource  problems  of  the  Bell  System.  Among 
the  specific  objectives  identified  were  the  following: 

• Systematically  identify  the  manpower 
problems  which  diminish  Bell  System's 
capacity  to  provide  high  quality 
service; 

• Analyze  the  inter-dependency  of  these 
problems ; 

• Develop  a priority  scheme  for  attack- 
ing these  problems; 

• Inventory,  evaluate  and  test  present 
approaches  and  techniques  being  used 
in  the  Bell  System  and  other  organ- 
izations; 

• Develop  program  designs  — experimental 
prototypes  — which  may  help  solve  Bell 
System's  manpower  problems; 

• Field  test  the  prototypes  in  company 
locations  to  further  evaluate  their 
effectiveness  and  applicability; 


• Generalize  from  the  findings  so  that 
they  may  apply  in  other  organizations 
nationally. 

HDC  saw  the  opportunity  to  work  within  the  AT&T  System  as 
a means  of  gaining  a greater  understanding  of  how  large  busi- 
ness structures  operate,  while  establishing  a mechanism  within 
the  organization  which  would  have  the  capacity  to  induce 
changes  in  that  System.  AT&T's  heavy  financial  commitment 
to  the  Manpower  Laboratory  seemed  to  indicate  a readiness 
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to  seriously  examine  and  deal  with  the  problems  affecting 
employee  behavior  and  performance  and,  hence,  customer  service. 

In  developing  the  plan  of  work  for  the  Manpower 
Laboratory,  HDC  and  AT&T  Department  of  Environmental  Affairs 
management  agreed  that  the  manner  in  which  work  is  planned 
and  accomplished  should  itself  constitute  an  experiment. 
Manpower  Laboratory  staff,  with  AT&T  and  HDC  personnel 
functioning  in  interchangeable  roles,  initiated  Problem  Iden- 
tification activities. 

Problem  Identification.  The  first  stage  involved  de- 
tailed interviews  with  representatives  of  five  departments: 

• Personnel,  which  is  responsible 
for  Research,  Employment,  Man- 
power Planning,  Minority  Group 
issues  and  Management  Training; 

« Commercial,  which  handles  con- 
tacts with  the  public  through 
the  business  offices,  sells  serv- 
ices, establishes  rates,  fore- 
casts telephone  growth  and  pub- 
lishes telephone  directories; 

9 Traffic,  comprised  largely  of 
operators  who  place  calls, 
which  also  determines  the  types 
and  amounts  of  equipment  needed 
for  adequate  service; 

9 Plant,  which  provides  exterior 
equipment  and  handles  customer 
installations; 

9 Comptroller,  which  is  responsible 
for  billing  customers. 

The  group  outlined  several  problems:  inadequate  worker 

skills,  poor  motivation,  employee  dissatisfaction,  union 
turmoil  and  ethnic  conflict.  The  operating  departments 
stressed  two  possible  underlying  factors:  the  wage  scale 

and  the  management  reward  system.  The  latter  concept  was 
developed  in  terms  of: 


• The  need  for  changes  in  the 
reward  system  affecting  all 
levels  of  management,  so  that 
supervisors'  would  be  rewarded 
for  developing  and  promoting 
staff  rather  than  for  mere 
monitoring  activities; 

• An  apparent  dissonance  between 
policy  concerning  development 
of  employees  and  good  customer 
service,  on  the  one  hand,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  what  is 
implicitly  demanded  by  the 
indexes'!'  of  worker  performance; 

Consequently,  it  was  suggested  that  the  Manpower 
Laboratory : 

• Make  root  causes  known  to  man- 
agement; 

• Obtain  the  commitment  to 
necessary  organizational  apprai- 
sal and  subsequent  revision.!' 

Manpower  Laboratory  staff  concluded  that  new  programs 
alone  would  not  constructively  deal  with  the  problems  cited. 
Institutional  changes  were  required  to  affect  the  causes  of 
poor  worker  performance. 

At  this  juncture,  however,  Manpower  Laboratory  manage- 
ment decided  to  terminate  the  activities  of  the  Problem 
Identification  Task  Force.  This  decision  made  it  more  diffi- 
cult to  design  effective  approaches  to  manpower  problems 
within  AT&T. 


4/  The  AT&T  indexes  are  used  especially  in  evaluating  tele- 
phone operators  and  service  representatives.  The  referred 
to  "dissonance"  relates  to  the  criteria  used;  for  example, 
operators  and  service  representatives  are  rated  for  cour- 
tesy to  the  customer  and,  at  the  same  time,  for  the  number 
of  calls  completed  within  a given  span  of  time.  Thus, 
courtesy  may  suffer  in  an  operator's  brusqueness  with  a 
customer  due  to  the  rating  assigned  to  rapidity  in  com- 
pleting calls. 

5/  Manpower  Laboratory,  "Draft  Report  on  Task  Force,  Stage  1- 
Problem  Identification,"  p.  7,  unpublished  document. 
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In  terminating  Problem  Identification  efforts,  the  Task 
Force  categorized  the  acquired  data  into  three  broad  classi- 
fications: getting  people,  maintaining  people  and  developing 

people.  Priority  was  then  placed  on  the  initiation  of  a 
Manpower  Techniques  Inventory,  designed  to  compile  a record 
of  many  of  the  manpower  techniques  employed  by  Bell  System 
operating  companies,  in  dealing  with  the  cited  problems  of 
force  loss  and  poor  performance. £/ 

Manpower  Programs  Inventory.  The  purposes  of  the 
Inventory  as  defined  in  the  initial  concept  paper,  are: 

• To  provide  background  data  from  which 
to  develop  new  models  for  problem 
solving  in  the  manpower  field; 

• To  provide  a knowledge  base  on  cur- 
rent Bell  System  programs,  so  that 
as  Manpower  Laboratory  staff  began 
work  on  particular  problem  areas, 
sources  of  information  on  what  was 
already  being  done  would  be  available. 

The  initial  method  was  to  interview  staff  from  the  New 
York  Telephone  Company  and  in  four  of  the  other  key  Central 
Cities’  operating  companies  of  the  System.  From  these  inter- 
views, four  major  categories  of  manpower  program  data  emerged: 

• Counseling:  Little  or  no  formal 

counseling  was  conducted  within  the 
Bell  System.  However,  it  was  found 
through  field  visits  and  a counsel- 
ing workshop  that  many  of  the  oper- 
ating companies  maintained  counsel- 
ing programs  — especially  for  the 
disadvantaged  or  special  program 
employee. 


However,  Task  Force  members  concluded  at  an  early  stage 
that  compilation  of  a Manpower  Techniques  Inventory  was 
not  practicable,  since  the  data  available  through  the 
operating  companies  did  not  lend  itself  to  technical 
classification.  Consequently,  the  effort  was  retitled 
Manpower  Programs  Inventory,  and  it  was  decided  that 
sources  outside  of,  as  well  as  within,  the  Bell  System 
would  be  requested  for  information. 
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• Upgrading:  As  a term,  this  was 

subject  to  considerable  misunder- 
standing. It  was  considered  by 
some  respondents  to  be  the  System's 
normal  advancement  process.  How- 
ever, there  was  little  evidence  of 
formal  training  linked  to  specific 
jobs.  The  best  opportunities  of 
this  type  appeared  to  exist  in  the 
Plant.  Department. 

• Remediation:  It  was  found  that  the 

basic  education,  speech  improvement, 
world  of  work  and  inter-personal 
relations  programs  which  were  clas- 
sifiable as  remedial  are  linked  pri- 
marily to  pre-training  rather  than 
to  promotion  or  mobility  processes. 

• Training:  This  was  considered  only 

in  relation  to  telephone  operators. 

Operator  training  was  found  to  be 
consistent  among  the  operating  com- 
panies, following  a centrally  devel- 
oped programmed  format. 

As  the  abbreviated  findings  suggest,  the  counseling 
activities  of  the  Bell  System  operating  companies  seemed  to 
indicate  concern  for  the  problems  of  force  loss  and  worker 
performance.  It  was  found  that  the  activities  of  the  oper- 
ating companies  were  almost  universally  unevaluated  or  uncosted, 
and  conducted  by  personnel  with  undefined  objectives  and 
little  formal  training  The  problem  orientation  of  counsel- 
ing activities  suggested  that  the  operating  companies  of  the 
System  had  introduced  stop-gap  programs  whose  objectives 
were  unclear,  but  which  were  formulated  to  alleviate  crisis 
situations. 

Ideally,  the  Manpower  Programs  Inventory  components 
which  were  internal  to  the  Bell  System  should  have  been  for- 
mally evaluated,  with  the  assessments  used  as  input  for  the 
development  of  new  models.  Plans  to  evaluate  the  ongoing 
programs  of  the  Bell  System  had  been  developed  tentatively 
but  were  not  implemented. 
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Direction  of  Problem-Resolution  Efforts 


t 


The  inventory  of  some  of  the  System's  manpower  programs 
led  to  conclusions  similar  to  those  of  the  Problem  Identifica- 
tion effort,  among  them: 

• New  programs  are  not  the  answer. 

Additional  programs  would  repeat 
the  error  of  addressing  limited 
symptoms  rather  than  underlying 
causal  variables; 

• New  machinery  for  analyzing  and 
planning  for  human  resources  is 
needed  — new  institutional  en- 
tities capable  of  continuous 
response  to  change; 

• The  focus  must  be  on  developing 
non -management  personnel;  the 
focus  of  the  past,  on  management 
development  programs,  must  be 
reversed; 

• Any  immediate  action  or  program 
must  have  the  potential  for  long- 
range  impact.  1-' 


» 

O 
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However,  the  management  of  the  "Lab"  perceived  itself 
as  under  stress  to  produce  a visible  program  which  would 
have  some  immediate  appeal  for  the  operating  companies. 

Responding  to  this  pressure,  the  staff  of  the  Manpower 
Laboratory  was  asked  to  experiment  with  the  problem  of  force 
loss  among  employees  having  six  months  or  less  of  tenure  with 
the  company.  A broad  range  of  underlying  causes  was  suggested 
by  Manpower  Laboratory  staff  in  planning  a new  procedure  for 
dealing  with  the  problem. 

77  The  AT&T  Department  of  Environmental  Affairs.  Annual 

Report.  August  1970,  cites  each  of  these  four  conclusions 
as  outcomes  of  the  Manpower  Laboratory's  Manpower  Pro- 
grams Survey  of  the  Bell  System  operating  companies. 
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In  particular,  staff  members  sought  to  introduce  a 
mechanism  which  would  isolate  critical  points  appearing  to 
indicate  imminent  dismissal  or  resignation  of  the  new  em- 
ployees. The  process  would  institute  action  to  avert  the 
possible  termination.  Such  a mechanism  implied  carefully 
monitoring  the  new  employees  during  their  first  months  with 
the  company.  A second  concern  was  the  development  of  an 
evaluative  capacity  within  the  process  in  order  that  "hard 
data"  could  be  assembled  to  indicate  the  success  or  failure 
of  the  experiment  in  terms  relating  to  AT&T  interests.  The 
new  process  was  referred  to  as  the  Employment,  Training  and 
Retention  Process  (ETRP) . 

Employment,  Training  and  Retention  Process  (ETRP) 

An  experimental  approach  to  employing  and  orienting  per- 
sons within  the  Bell  System,  ETRP  involved  primarily  a dif- 
ferent starting  point  in  the  employment  process  and  a sys- 
tematic effort  to  ensure  job  retention.  Thus,  ETRP  sought  to 

• Employ  people  for  a range  of  jobs 
rather  than  filling  the  jobs 
available  with  applicants  who  are 
found  qualified; 

• Match  new  employees,  during  a two- 
day  orientation  process,  to  jobs 
according  to  their  abilities, 
interests  and  preferences,  with 
consideration  given  to  the  coun- 
seling and  remediation  required 

to  prepare  employees  for  effec- 
tive performance  on  the  job; 

• Track  new  employees  during  their 
first  six  months  on  the  job 

- to  assess  performance  and 

- to  recycle  employees  in 
different  jobs  if  their 
performance  were  not 
satisfactory. 


I 
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The  Experimental  and  Demonstration  Area  (EDA) , 

Pacific  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  jPT&T) 

Manpower  Laboratory  staff  met  with  PT&T  executives  to 
plan  establishment  of  a Human  Resource  Center  (HRC)  made  up 
of  full-time  staff  who  would  be  responsible  for  working  jointly 
with  the  Manpower  Laboratory  staff  in  meeting  the  following 
objectives: 

• Design  and  implement  models  which 
would  have  a positive  effect  on 
non-managerial  as  well  as  manager- 
ial employees; 

• Through  experimentation  and  demon- 
stration, develop  methods  for 
effecting  individual  as  well  as 
structural  change; 

• Interface  many  of  the  techniques 
for  developing  employees  in  a 
systematic  manner  and,  hence, 
begin  to  provide  innovative 
methods  in  the  areas  from  re- 
cruiting to  retaining; 

• Begin  to  develop  relationships 
with  the  community  in  order  to 
provide  additional  employee 
services  and  to  determine  the 
advantages  of  this  type  of 
partnership. 

A preliminary  analysis  of  the  Webster-Wilshire  District 
of  Los  Angeles  was  prepared,  since  that  area  seemed  an  appro- 
priate first  Experimental  and  Demonstration  Area.  One  reason 
for  the  selection  of  this  district  was  that  it  is  the  locus 
of  four  major  departments:  Plant,  Traffic,  Commercial  and 

Switching.  Although  ethnically  heterogeneous,  the  District 
manifested  considerable  imbalance  in  terms  of  the  levels  of 
jobs  allocated  to  minority-group  members.  Lateral  and  ver- 
tical mobility  were  rare. 

Analysis  of  the  demographic  and  work  force  movement  fac- 
tors uncovered  in  the  Webster-Wilshire  District  contributed 
to  further  development  of  a set  of  "Guidelines  for  An 
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Experimental  and  Demonstration  Area."  The  Guidelines  state 
that  the  program  of  experiment  and  demonstration  should  re- 
sult in  a "personnel  system"  responsive  to: 

• The  educational  and  vocational 
needs  and  aspirations  of  the 
employee; 

• The  needs  of  the  Bell  System  to 
provide  continually  improved 
communication  service;  and 

• The  social  and  cultural  environ- 
ment in  which  the  employees  of 
the  Bell  System  function. 

The  Guidelines  also  state  that  the  Human  Resource  Center 
(HRC)  to  be  established  within  the  EDA  should  be  responsible 
for: 

• Design  of  manpower  components, 
such  as  remediation,  counseling 
and  skill  training; 

• Implementation  or  testing  of 
relevant  designs; 

• Evaluation,  by  means  of  pre- 
and  post-  measures,  of  the 
effects  of  experimental  designs 
on  the  individual  and  the  organ- 
ization. 

A series  of  organizational  meetings  followed  completion 
of  the  Guidelines,  and  the  Human  Resource  Center  was  offi- 
cially established.  Technical  assistance  is  provided  to  the 
HRC  by  the  Manpower  Laboratory  in  New  York.  Data  collection 
began  with  a compilation  of  demographic  information  on  the 
Webster-Wilshire  District,  relating  ethnic  and  job  mobility 
factors,  residency  patterns,  and  worker  behavior  in  terms  of 
tardiness  and  absenteeism.  The  data  collected  are  all  de- 
rived from  standard  personnel  records  but  are  analyzed  com- 
paratively as  a first  step  in  the  process  of  defining  pos- 
sibly discriminatory  promotion  patterns. 
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Allhough  an  evaluative  activity  is  built  into  the  design 
of  the  Human  Resource  Center,  AT&T  Manpower  Laboratory  man- 
agement decided,  even  before  the  HRC  was  fully  staffed,  that 
a formal  analytic  study  of  the  HRC  and  its  impact  on  the  cor- 
poration, the  worker  and  the  community  was  warranted.  Ini- 
tially, it  was  thought  that  a small  group  separate  from  the 
staff  of  the  HRC  would  be  more  suitable  for  carrying  out  this 
analysis  than  the  staff  of  the  HRC  itself. 

Consequently,  the  AT&T  Manpower  Laboratory  submitted  a 
proposal  which  was  accepted  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
Manpower  Administration,  to  fund  the  analytic  study  of  the 
HRC. 


Assessment  of  HDC  Involvement  with  AT&T 
and  Bell  System  Operating  Companies 

As  a result  of  its  experiences  in  the  AI&T  Manpower 
Laboratory,  HDC  came  to  certain  conclusions  about  the 
functioning  of  policies  of  AT&T  and  the  Bell  System.  These 
are  admittedly  somewhat  impressionistic  since  the  truncating 
of  the  problem  identification  phase  inevitably  prevented  the 
collection  of  "hard"  data.  However,  it  may  be  of  value  to 
convey  these  impressions  in  the  Report,  with  the  caveat  that 
they  are  not  based  on  a formal  evaluation  of  Bell  System 
manpower  programs  or  policies. 

• AT&T's  influence  over  the  manpower 
policies  of  operating  companies 
within  the  Bell  System  tends  to  be 
limited. 

• Operating  companies  are  aware  of 
their  manpower  problems;  some  are 
attempting  to  solve  them,  but  most 
are  using  a "band-aid"  approach 
(e.£. , the  introduction  of  "coun- 
seling and  remediation  packages") . 

• Within  the  Bell  System,  the 
opportunity  structure  is  not  equal 
for  all  races  and  both  sexes.®.' 


t[7  Source:  EEO-1  data  in  the  possession  of  EEOC  cited  in 

the  EEOC  "Petition  for  Intervention  of  EEOC  v.  AT&T," 
filed  with  the  Federal  Communications  Commission, 
December  10,  1970. 
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a There  appears  to  be  a lack  of  an 

adequate  mechanism  for  identifying 
problems  involving  manpower  utili- 
zation or  in  developing  efficient 
solutions  to  those  problems  which 
are  identified.  Research  and 
Development  (R&D)  in  technical 
fields  is  very  well  established 
in  the  Bell  System  — indeed  the 
Bell  Laboratories  are  highly  es- 
teemed the  world  over  — but  R&D 
in  the  manpower  field  scarcely 
exists. 

While  the  Manpower  Laboratory  is 
undoubtedly  an  effort  in  this 
direction  (as  is  the  Human  Resource 
Center  in  Los  Angeles)  the  System 
as  a whole  lacks  an  R&D  capability 
in  this  field.  It  is  tempting  to 
speculate  that  there  is  a lack  of 
motivation  to  achieve  this  capa- 
bility and  to  solve  some  of  the 
pressing  manpower  problems  of  the 
System  by  new  approaches.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  may  be  that  there 
just  are  not  enough  qualified 
staff  and  technique  available  to 
achieve  much  in  the  short  time  that 
AT&T  and  the  Bell  System  have  been 
aware  of  the  need  for  such  approaches. 
Recognition  of  this  need  was  made 
public  by  the  formation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Environmental  Affairs  and  the 
Manpower  Lab  within  the  department. 

• There  is  a long-extant  personnel  de- 
partment (within  AT&T)  which  plays  a 
conservative  role  within  the  System. 

It  is  significant  that  AT&T  did  not 
place  its  new  manpower  utilization 
and  development  component  (which  be- 
came the  Lab)  in  that  department,  so 
presumably  the  conservatism  is  re- 
cognized. This  department  still  has 
more  influence  in  the  System  than 
has  the  Lab. 
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The  Community  Agency:  Development 

of  an  Upgrading  Capability 

HDC's  commitment  to  design  and,  partially  implement  an 
upgrading  capability  in  a second  situation  has  been  met  by 
Project  Upgrade,  a program  of  the  larger  Model  Cities 
Manpower  and  Economic  Development  effort  in  Columbus,  Ohio;. 

The  project  operates  under  the  aegis  of  the  Concentrated 
Employment  Program  (CEP)  serving  the  Model  Neighborhood,  and  was 
originally  funded  for  $650,000  by  City  of  Columbus,  City 
Development  Agency,  x/ith  the  authorization  of*  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  and  the  approval  of  the 
Columbus,  Ohio,  Model  Neighborhood  Assembly.  At  the  original 
funding  level,  the  program  was  designed  to  upgrade  250  under- 
employed workers  through  in-plant  training  programs,  and  to 
enroll  200  underemployed  model  neighborhood  residents  in  a 
combined  program  of  vocational  counseling  and  part-time 
institutional  training.  If  successful  in  the  first  cycle, 
the  program  will  be  expanded  and  incorporated  in  the  five- 
year  plan  for  the  Columbus  Model  Cities  Area. 

HDC's  involvement  with  the  Columbus  Model  Cities  effort 
began  in  late  1969,  when  the  Director  of  Job  Development  for 
the  CEP  program  requested  a series  of  meetings  to  discuss 
the  feasibility  of  a community  agency  undertaking  an  in- 
plant  upgrading  effort  similar  to  those  conducted  in  Balti- 
more, Cleveland  and  Newark.  On  the  basis  of  those  discus- 
sions, HDC  staff  assisted  CEP  and  Columbus  Metropolitan  Area 
Community  Action  Organization  (CMACAO)  in  the  design  of  the 
Project  Upgrade  proposal. 

The  flexibility  of  Model  Cities  funding  permitted  the  de- 
sign of  an  experimental  upgrading  approach  which  would  not 
have  been  possible  under  more  rigid  discrete  program  guide- 
lines. The  organizational  model  and  staffing  pattern  of  the 
Columbus  project  parallels  those  experimented  with  in  the 
Three-City  effort,  but  the  addition  of  vocational  counseling 
outside  of  the  plant,  an  institutional  training  component, 
and  a unique  schedule  of  tuition  and  incentive  payments 
renders  the  program  substantially  different  from  those  experi- 
mented with  earlier. 


Although  operating  on  a small  scale,  Project  Upgrade 
may  effect  program  results  of  considerable  import  to  national 
manpower  policy  and  programming.  The  testing  of  various 
incentive  and  tuition  schenies  and  the  feasibility  of  attaching 
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„ r,r,_.a  ri  sidency  requirement  (as  weLl  as  an  income  require- 
ment) to  trainee  selection  for  in-plant  upgrading  would  have 
particular  significance  for  manpower  programming. 


Project  Organization 

Project  Upgrade  consists  of  two  basic  program  components 

• In-plant  skill  upgrading; 

• Vocational  counseling  and  part- 
time  institutional  training. 

While  the  intent  of  locating  Project  Upgrade  within  the 
CEP  structure  was  to  coordinate  essential  information  and 
referral  resources,  the  special  nature  of  the  program  (i«e. , 
an  in-plant  upgrading  service  to  employers),  and  the  fact 
that  it  must  be  totally  responsive  to  its  funding  source 
(the  Model  Neighborhood  Assembly)  tend  to  isolate  the  project 
from  the  mainstream  of  manpower  services.  The  extent  to 
which  its  present  locus  within  the  organizational  structure 
of  the  Columbus  Manpower  program  affects  the  project's  oper- 
ations will  have  to  be  closely  examined  during  the  remain- 
ing months  of  the  first  cycle. 

The  present  organization  differs  in  some  essential 
respects  from  the  proposed  design.  The  original  plan  for  a 
Marketing  Director  was  found  to  be  less  functional  than  the 
team  effort  headed  by  the  Project  Manager.  Comparable 
director  level  positions  for  the  heads  of  the  two  components 
were  also  eliminated  in  favor  of  supervisory  level  positions 
which  also  carry  the  operational  responsibilities  indicated 
above.  Also,  the  proposed  design  called  for  staff  who  would 
serve  as  both  trainers  and  counselors  in  the  two  components. 
The  scarcity  of  staff  with  the  dual  skills  required  and  the 
staggering  of  the  starting  dates  for  the  two  components 
x 'suited  in  the  present  arrangement  of  single-line  responsi- 
bilities. 

HDC  was  able  to  draw  upon  the  organization's  experiences 
in  the  Three-City  HIT  projects  to  help  shape  the  present 
structure  of  Project  Upgrade. 

The  Program  Components:  In-plant  Upgrading 

Marketing.  The  in-plant  upgrading  component  of  Project 
Upgrade  was  modeled  after  the  three  projects  in  Cleveland, 
Baltimore  and  Newark.  Because  of  its  funding  and  locus  in  a 
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community  agency,  Project  Upgrade's  in-plant  upgrading  com- 
ponent most  closely  approximates  the  organization  of  Skill 
Upgrading  in  Cleveland  which  is  discussed  in  a later  section 
of  this  report. 

Originally  scheduled  to  upgrade  250  workers,  the  train- 
ing objectives  of  the  in-plant  component  have  been  reduced  to 
upgrading  100  workers,  due  to  a funding  lag  and  an  extended 
tooling-up  period.  The  constraints  on  trainee  selection, 
once  training  begins,  include  a mandatory  requirement  that 
workers  to  be  upgraded  are  underemployed  and  that  a negoti- 
ated percentage  of  the  workers  be  residents  of  the  Model 
Neighborhood.  The  latter  constraint  has  several  implications 
for  the  marketing  of  in-plant  programs. 

Unlike  the  marketing  plans  for  the  Three-City  projects, 
the  Project  Upgrade  marketing  plan  had  to  take  into  account 
whether  or  not  the  industries  and  firms  selected  employed  a 
sufficient  number  of  model  neighborhood  residents.  Access 
to  CEP  referral  and  placement  files  provided  some  information 
applicable  to  the  requirement  of  model  neighborhood  residency 
within  the  marketing  plan.  As  discussed  later,  the  data  are 
inadequate  and  there  are  considerable  difficulties  in  market- 
ing upgrading  programs  restricted  to  Model  Cities  residents. 

In-plant  Training  Methodology 

The  model  for  in-plant  programs  is  a modification  of 
the  High  Intensity  Training  ’(HIT)  approach  which  was  used  in 
the  Three-City  Projects.  However,  the  following  changes  in 
that  approach  will  substantially  improve  the  quality  of  in- 
plant  programs  in  Columbus: 

• The  general  job  analysis  method 
of  the  previous  HIT  model  has  been 
replaced  by  the  Job  Task  and 
Requirements  Analysis  Methodology 
outlined  in  HDC's  Handbook  for 
Upgrading  Low-Skill  Workers.  The 
new  methodology  permits  a more 
refined  analysis  of  knowledge  and 
skill  requirements  for  purposes 
of  curriculum  development  and  of 
worker  aptitude  requirements  for 
purpose  of  trainee  selection. 
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• The  curriculum  development  method- 
ology within  the  program  model  has 
also  been  improved.  The  more  sys- 
tematic approach  detailed  in  HDC's 
Handbook  will  be  utilized.  The 
new  methodology  directly  translates 
the  results  of  the  job  task  and 
requirements  analysis  into  curricu- 
lum design  and  content  and  allows 
for  the  scaling  of  tasks  to  be 
learned  in  the  order  of  the  com- 
plexity of  their  skills  and  knowl- 
edge requirements. 

• The  analysis  of  the  human  relations 
requirements  of  the  various  job  tasks 
has  also  permitted  a more  accurate 
specification  of  "human  skills  devel- 
opment" content,  formerly  known  as 
the  curriculum  "constants"  within  the 
previous  HIT  model. 

• A more  systematic  training  approach 
(also  detailed  in  the  Handbook)  will 
be  used  which  takes  into  account  the 
difficulties  which  occurred  in  the 
skills  training  components  of  the 
Three-City  projects. 

Staff  of  the  Columbus  project  have  been  trained  in  the 
use  of  each  of  these  innovations  in  the  basic  program  model. 

The  Counseling  and  Tuition  Incentives  (CTI) 

Payments  Component 

The  CTI  component  of  Project  Upgrade  represents  the 
most  unique  departure  from  previous  upgrading  programs  for 
the  underemployed  worker.  The  primary  goal  of  the  component 
is  to  reach  the  underemployed  residents  of  the  Model  Neigh- 
borhood and  to  upgrade  them  through  out-of-plant  institu- 
tional training  and  education  programs.  An  experimental 
system  of  incentive  and  tuition  payments  will  be  used  to 
attract  and  hold  underemployed  workers  in  the  program. 
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An  additional  goal  of  the  component  is  to  provide  con- 
tinuing vocational  counseling  and  institutional  training 
program  referrals  to  upgrade  workers  completing  in-plant 
programs.  It  is  hoped  that  a continuous  upgrading  effect 
for  in-plant  trainees  can  be  achieved  through  these  services. 
Payments  for  attending  vocational  counseling  sessions  will 
be  offered  as  an  incentive  to  in-plant  upgrades. 

The  experimental  incentives  and  tuition  payments  formula 
for  underemployed  model  neighborhood  residents  is  as  follows: 

• Each  eligible  applicant  re- 
ceives an  initial  payment  of 
$2. 45/hour  for  time  spent  in 
the  enrollment  interview. 

• Enrollees  receive  $2.45  per 
session  for  up  to  ten  voca- 
tional counseling  sessions, 
during  which  vocational  educa- 
tion and  training  needs  will 
be  assessed,  and  referrals 
made  to  certified  public  and 
private  institutional  educa- 
tion and  training  programs. 

• CTI  enrollees  who  have  been 
certified  for  enrollment  in 
an  institutional  training  and 
education  program  receive  up 
to  $500  toward  tuition  costs. 

(Project  Upgrade  will  pay  the 
tuition  directly  to  the  enroll- 
ing program.) 

• CTI  enrollees  who  have  been 
enrolled  in  institutional  pro- 
grams receive  payments  of 
$2.45/ hour  for  each  hour  they 
are  attending  classes  up  to 
400  hours. 

The  incentive  formula  for  underemployed  residents  who 
have  completed  in-plant  upgrading  programs  will  be  a payment 
of  $2.45  per  session  for  up  to  ten  vocational  counseling 
sessions,  during  which  the  enrollees*  potential  for  further 


advancement  within  their  occupations  and/or  the  plant  of 
their  employers  will  be  assessed.  The  same  institutional 
education  and  training  program  referral  service  offered  to 
non-in-plant  upgrading  program  enrollees  will  be  available 
to  the  upgraded  enrollees. 

The  matching  of  individual  enrollees  to  the  most  suitable 
education  and  training  programs  will  be  performed  through  the 
use  of  a descriptive  certified  program  bank  developed  and 
utilized  jointly  by  CEP  and  Project  Upgrade  staff.  Each  of 
the  programs  listed  will  have  been  evaluated  by  staff  and 
arrangements  made  with  each  program's  administration  for  the 
receipt  of  tuition  payments  and  the  certification  of  attendance. 

Criteria  for  eligibility  of  enrollees  will  be  as  follows: 

• Must  be  a resident  of  the  Model 
Neighborhood. 

• Must  be  earning  less  than  a 
moderate  income  based  on  number 
of  dependents  and  local  poverty 
indices  or  cost  of  living  indices 
for  low  and  moderate  living 
standards. 

• Must  be  presently  employed  at 
least  on  a part-time  basis,  or 
have  been  regularly  employed 
within  the  last  60  days. 

The  results  of  the  experimental  tuition  and  incentive 
payments  scheme  will  be  carefully  evaluated  in  the  coming 
months  for  its  implications  for  national  upgrading  programs 
attempting  to  upgrade  underemployed  workers  outside  of  the 
plant. 

Current  Status 


As  of  the  end  of  February  1971,  147  Model  Neighborhood 
residents  are  enrolled  in  the  CTI  component  of  the  Project. 
Approximately  90  have  been  placed  in  certified  insti- 
tutional training  programs.  The  relative  ease  of  implement- 
ing the  CTI  component  accounts  for  the  actual  level  of  pro- 
gram activity  which  is  not  matched  by  the  upgrading  component. 
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Within  the  upgrading  component,  however,  the  following 
crucial  activities  have  been  completed: 

• A marketing  plan  which  isolates 
specific  employees  as  targets; 

• The  methods  and  field  training 
of  in-plant  training  consultants; 

• Preliminary  arrangements  with  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  local 
NAB  to  support  and  endorse  the 
in-plant  program;  and 

• Preliminary  negotiations  for  the 
conduct  of  a model  pilot  program 
for  several  major  employers  in 
Columbus. 

Other  activities  which  relate  to  both  components  and 
which  have  also  been  completed  include: 

• The  design  of  a management  infor- 
mation system,  including  forms  and 
instruments; 

• The  development  of  administrative 
budgeting  and  reporting  procedures 
with  sponsoring  agencies. 

HDC's  Role  In  Project  Upgrade 

HDC  is  responsible  for  the  following: 

• Assist  CMACAO  management  in  setting 
hiring  criteria  and  in  selecting 
senior  professional  staff  for  the 
project. 

• Assist  Project  Upgrade  management 
in  setting  hiring  criteria  and  in 
selecting  professional  level  staff. 

• Design  and  assist  in  the  implementa- 
tion of  a management  information  sys- 
tem for  Project  Upgrade. 
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• Assist  in  the  design  and  implementa- 
tion of  accounting  procedures  for  the 
incentive  and  tuition  payment  elements. 

• Design  and  implement  an  orientation  and 
training  program  for  senior  Project 
Staff. 

• Design  and  assist  in  implementing 
an  orientation  and  training  program 
for  professional  staff. 

• Assist  Project  Upgrade  staff  in  the 
design  of  a marketing  plan. 

• Assist  Project  management  in  the 
development  of  operations  guidelines 
and  procedures. 

Training  sessions  conducted  at^HDC  Headquarters  con- 
centrated on  the  following  areas:  marketing  and  program 

management;  methodologies  for  training  in-plant  staff;  job 
task  analysis,  and  curriculum  development.  Field  training, 
is  presently  being  conducted  in  Columbus  to  refine  and  apply 
the  skills  learned  by  participants  in  these  sessions.  HDC 
will  continue  to  provide  assistance  to  Project  Upgrade  in 
the  marketing  and  implementation  of  in-plant  programs  and 
the  tuition  and  incentives  program.— 

Because  of  the  extent  of  the  tooling-up  period  for 
Project  Upgrade,  it  is  still  too  early  to  draw  firm  conclu- 
sions. Some  interim  findings  can,  however,  be  cited.  As 
anticipated  at  the  inception  of  the  program,  marketing  is 
complicated  by  the  requirement  that  in-plant  upgrading  be 
conducted  within  organizations  employing  a representative 
number  of  Model  Neighborhood  residents.  CEP  data  on  the 
work  place  of  Model  Cities  clients  were  incomplete  and  in 
any  case  not  updated,  so  that  there  is  little  information 
on  the  organizations  to  which  one  should  address  marketing 
activities.  Much  wasted  effort  is  inevitable  in  the 
absence  of  such  data. 


97  copies  of  the  Project's  Management  Information  System, 
Staff  Development  Curricula,  and  its  Marketing  Plan  which 
were  developed  by  HDC,  will  be  available  upon  request. 
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It  is  becoming  increasingly  obvious  that  the  number  of 
Model  Cities  residents  employed  in  smaller  organizations  is 
too  few  for  in-plant  training  programs  to  be  economic. 

(A  much  larger  population  than  that  of  the  Columbus  Model 
Cities  area  would  naturally  produce  a different  situation; 
the  comment  applies  only  to  Model  City  populations  of  simi- 
lar size  to  that  of  the  Columbus  area.)  The  larger  organ- 
izations are  resistant  to  any  intervention  from  outside; 
even  when  they  know  they  do  not  have  a capability  for  upgrad 
ing,  they  seem  reluctant  to  admit  this. 

A further  point  to  be  stressed  is  that  due  to  the 
economic  downturn,  most  manufacturing  organizations  in  th. 
area  are  not  interested  in  upgrading  programs,  especially  if 
a pay  increase  is  guaranteed  to  the  trainees.  They  are 
becoming  much  "tighter"  financially,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  are  not  experiencing  any  labor  shortages.  Large  organ- 
izations may  be  publicly  committed  to  the  social  goal  of 
hiring  and  upgrading  minority  group  workers,  but  as  pointed 
out  in  the  previous  paragraph,  they  are  unwilling  to  utilize 
an  outside  resource. 

Project  Upgrade  is,  therefore,  designing  a different 
strategy  from  that  originally  recommended,  (and  which  was 
based  on  the  Three  Cities  HIT  Upgrading  model),  namely  that 
an  8-107o  pay  increase  was  guaranteed  on  graduation  of  each 
trainee  and  that  this  was  written  into  a letter  of  agree- 
ment, along  with  the  number  of  workers  to  be  upgraded. 
Project  Upgrade  is  experimenting  with  the  strategy  of  offer- 
ing a two-week  analysis  of  the  organizations'  manpower 
problems,  if  any,  and  then  making  recommendations  as  to 
what  should  be  done.  If  it  is  found  that  upgrading  or  skill 
training  is  an  answer,  then  hopefully,  the  organization  (if 
small  to  medium  in  size)  would  accept  the  offer  of  Project 
Upgrade  help.  If  no  upgrading  or  skill  training  need  is 
found,  then  no  further  work  is  conducted.  No  letter  of 
agreement  is  called  for,  and  even  if  training  takes  place, 
so  that  the  employee  is  prepared  for  a higher  paying  job, 
he  is  not  necessarily  moved  to  it  immediately  and  paid  more. 
He  may  be  held  as  a more  developed  "human  resource"  to  be 
utilized  when  appropriate  vacancies  occur. 

At  the  time  of  preparing  the  report,  the  strategy  has 
not  been  implemented  so  no  evaluation  is  possible. 
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University  Implementation 
Program  (UIP)  Development 

One  deliverable  item  to  which  HDC  committed  itself  in 
the  1969-71  contract  with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  was 
the  planning  of  a University  Implementation  Program  in  con- 
cert with  a Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration.  The 
long-range  goal  of  the  University  Implementation  Program  was 
the  achievement  of  a working  relationship  with  managers  and 
trainers  in  business  organizations  in  order  to  achieve  a 
"multiplier  effect,"  whereby  managers  would  be  knowledgeable 
about  upgrading  systems  and  their  beneficial  outcomes  for  the 
worker  and  the  organization.  The  immediate  objectives  of 
establishing  a working  relationship  with  management  were: 

• To  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of 
working  in  depth  with  management  and 
training  staff; 

• To  attempt  to  alter  some  of  the 
traditional  attitudes  of  the 
business  school  faculty  toward 
training  and  upgrading. 

One  formal  proposal  resulted  from  HDC  discussions  with 
representatives  of  the  University  Graduate  Schools  of 
Business  Administration,  specifically: 

• A joint  HDC-Northwestern  University 
Proposal,  including  the  following 
elements : 

- Establishment  of  curriculum  and 
instructional  capability  within 
the  University  to  train  present 
and  future  managers  in  the  con- 
cepts of  human  resource  develop- 
ment; 

- An  experimental  design  within 
which  the  University  capability 
for  instructing  present  and 
future  managers  in  the  concepts 
and  technology  of  employee  up- 
grading systems  could  be  devel- 
oped and  tested. 
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In  addition,  a series  of  concept  papers  was  prepared 
for  the  Graduate  Business  School  of  Wayne  State  University. 
These  were  reviewed  by  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  the 
latter  recommended  that  submission  of  a proposal  be  postponed. 

Analysis  of  the  two  UIP  efforts  indicates  that,  while 
both  build  on  the  HIT  experience  of  HDC,  the  experimental 
perspectives  of  the  two  designs  differ.  The  Northwestern 
proposal  stressed  experimentation  to  determine  the  conditions 
under  which  organizations  will  be  likely  to  introduce  worker 
upgrading  programs,  while  the  Wayne  State  concept  papers 
addressed  themselves  to  the  content  of  upgrading  programs, 
in  terms  of  the  appropriate  mix  of  vocational  and  human  de- 
velopment skills  instruction,  the  training  of  trainers  and 
the  processes  by  which  an  upgrading  capability  can  be  es- 
tablished within  organizations. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
Manpower  Administration,  Northwestern  University  submitted 
a revised  version  of  the  proposal  and  was  awarded  an  experi- 
mental grant  for  a one-year  effort  having  more  confined  di- 
mensions than  the  proposal  previously  submitted  jointly  with 
HDC.  The  approved  program,  entitled  "An  Experimental  and 
Development  Proposal  to  Enhance  Worker  Mobility  and  Job 
Opportunity  through  Design  and  Redesign  of  Organizations 
and  their  Environments,"  is  of  ten  months'  duration. 

Essentially,  the  funded  Northwestern  program  is  framed 
as  an  intensive  analysis  of  existing  mobility  systems  within 
two  organizations,  each  of  which  has  a planned  system  and 
one  of  which  has  recently  introduced  new  worker  mobility 
practices.  The  following  account  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor  "Statement  of  Grant"  further  describes  the  Northwestern 
University  Proposal. 

Statement  of  Grant  Project 

The  objective  of  this  project  is  to  determine  types 
of  activities  in  upward  mobility  programs  existing  in  two 
midwestern  plants:  to  determine  the  types  of  programs 

used  and  why  they  were  designed  as  they  were,  in  order  to 
increase  information  available  in  this  area. 

To  this  end  the  Grantee  will  (1)  conduct  an  intensive 
analysis  of  at  least  two  companies  which  have  planned 
mobility  systems.  If  possible,  one  should  be  a company 
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introducing  new  internal  mobility  practices.  The  analyses 
should  examine  the  way  the  mobility  system  functions,  why  it 
was  designed  as  it  was,  reasons  for  limitations  in  its  opera- 
tions, and  other  factors  that  the  analysts  believe  relevant 
for  the  end  objective  of  gaining  understanding  of  the  barriers 
to  broad  internal  mobility  programs;  (2)  provide  initial  find- 
ings of  these  analyses  which  would  be  used  as  the  basis  for 
seminars  for  these  companies,  selected  other  companies,  and 
selected  academic  personnel  to  develop  a final  paper  on  (a) 
conclusions  which  appear  to  have  some  applicability  to  certain 
types  of  companies,  and  (b)  specifications  for  types  of  changes 
or  new  efforts  that  the  two  studied  organizations,  or  other 
companies  in  the  seminar  might  be  willing  to  introduce  or  test 
as  specific  new  approaches;  and  (3)  produce  a document  of  what 
happened  during  the  course  of  the  grant,  one  part  of  which  can 
list  the  next  steps. 
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Seminars  on  Upward  Mobility 
For  Underemployed _Workers 


The  objective  of  these  seminars  was  the  interchange  of 
information  on  upgrading  theory  and  practice,  contributing 
to  the  development  of  new  concepts  and  to  manpower  policy 
insofar  as  relevant  new  findings  emerged. 

The  seminars  were  designed  to  involve  professional  staff 
of  HDC,  faculty  of  selected  schools  of  business  administra- 
tion together  with  (on  one  occasion)  union  leaders  and  (on 
another  occasion)  representatives  of  private  corporations. 

The  business  school  faculty  component  was  intended  to 
provide  a more  detached  and  analytic  approach  than  was  likely 
to  be  the  case  with  union  or  corporate  officers  and  to  chal- 
lenge many  assumptions  of  these  organizations  and,  indeed, 

HDC  itself.  Business  school  faculty,  if  of  sufficient  pres- 
tige, could  also  lend  a special  authority  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  proceedings.  Finally,  the  dissemination  of  any 
relevant  findings  would  be  improved  if  business  schools  were 
involved. 

Participants  from  unions  and  corporations  were  selected 
on  the  basis  of  recent  experience  and/or  professional  con- 
cern with  upward  mobility  of  low-skill  workers. 

Two  seminars  were  sponsored  by  HDC.  The  first  was 
attended  by  representatives  of  labor  unions;  the  second  was 
attended  by  executives  of  corporations  which  were  actively 
engaged  in  manpower  development  and  training  programs.— 


2/ 


Labor  Unions  and  Worker  Upgrading" 


Although  a general  statement  of  issues  to  be  discussed 
was  prepared  and  distributed  prior  to  the  meeting,  most  of  the 


1/  A separate  report  on  the  proceedings  is  being  prepared 

for  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Manpower  Administration. 
2/  For  list  of  participants  and  other  details,  see  Appendix  B. 
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topics  for  discussion  emerged  from  the  concerns  of  the  labor 
union  representatives  participating  and  from  several  papers 
submitted  to  HDC  by  participants,  prior  to  the  seminar. 

Copies  of  the  Comprehensive  Manpower  Act  (H.R.  19519)  were  made 
available  to  the  participants,  and  some  discussion  related  to 
the  terms  of  the  proposed  Act. 


The  central  theme  suggested  for  the  seminar  on  Labor 
Unions  and  Upgrading  was:  "Continuous  Upward  Mobility  Proc- 
esses," and  the  following  issues  were  presented  for  discussion: 


• Upgrading  and  Upward  Mobility  in 
a Period  of  Economic  downturn, 
raising  the  question  of  whether 
labor  union  leaders  were  specif- 
ically redirected  in  their  plan- 
ning for  worker  upgrading  by  the  ( 
state  of  the  economy  and  employers 
current  retrenchment  rather  than 
expansionary  policies; 

• An  Improved  System  of  Labor  Market 
Ant lysis,  related  to  the  first 

it-  t but  suggesting  the  variances 
among  industrial  and  occupational 
categories  which  relate  to  expansion/ 
retrenchment  characteristics  and 
their  implications  for  worker  upgrading; 

• Trainee  Selection  Procedures  with  re- 
spect to  the  seniority  issue  as  criti- 
cal to  union  concerns; 

• Who  Pays  and  How?  Planned  as  a treat- 
ment of  several  sub-topics- 

- The  merits  of  the  proposed 
Comprehensive  Manpower  Act 
and  its  implications  for 
U.S0  Department  of  Labor 
policy  on  upgrading; 

- The  role  of  labor  unions  vis 
a vis  employers  in  sponsor- 
ship of  worker  upgrading  pro- 
grams ; 
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- Contractual  inputs  into 

collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments with  respect  to  worker 
upgrading. 

As  the  discussion  subsequently  demonstrated,  the  fore- 
going items  proved  to  be  the  major  concerns  of  the  union 
leaders  present.  The  participants  tended  to  recount  their 
organizations'  experiences  in  worker  development  and  upgrad- 
ing within  the  general  framework  of  these  issues.  The  major 
conclusions  of  the  seminar  discussants  will  be  presented 
within  the  above  general  outline. 

Upgrading  and  Upward  Mobility  in  a Period  of 
Economic  Downturn 


The  TUE  representative  pointed  out  that  upgrading  had 
come  about  through  the  impetus  of  the  OJT  and  NAB -JOBS  pro- 
grams for  recruiting  and  training  minority  group-  unemployed 
persons  for  entry-level  jobs  in  IUE  shops.  The  new  employees 
were  assisted  in  adjusting  to  both  work  conditions  and  job 
tasks  by  IUE  members  through  a "buddy"  system.  The  need  for 
creating  new  entry-level  positions,  to  meet  older  employees' 
dissatisfaction  over  the  equivalent  positions  granted  to  new 
workers  and  the  needs  of  expanding  employer  organizations  for 
skilled  workers  were  factors  which  indicated  the  advisability 
of  upgrading  programs  for  long-term  employees. 

Mr.  Jennings  of  the  IUE  stated  unequivocally  that  in  a 
faltering  economy  it  is  impossible  to  motivate  employers  to 
sponsor  worker  upgrading  programs. 

For  the  Hospital  Development  Program  of  the  American 
Federation  of  State,  County  and  Municipal  Employees  (AFSCME), 
a similar  pattern  was  traced.  The  development  of  the  Public 
Service  Careers  Program  (PSCP)  made  upgrading  of  current 
union  members  an  urgent  problem.  Increased  funds  for  health 
services  and  advances  in  medical  technology  created  intra- 
institutional  needs  for  manpower  at  intermediary  skill  levels. 
Moreover,  the  shortage  of  registered  nurses  necessitated 
reassignment  of  some  tasks  traditionally  the  province  of  the 
registered  nurse,  to  other  levels  of  staff.  It  was  stated 
that  the  economic  downturn  has  not  yet  affected  the  hospitals , 
However,  as  staff  turnover  diminished  due  to  a high  unem- 
ployment rate,  the  hospital  administrations  could  be  expected 
to  lose  interest  in  upgrading  workers. 
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Other  participants  commented  on  this  question,  and  the 
economists  from  university  faculties  who  were  present  agreed 
that  without  economic  growth  continued  planning  for  worker 
upgrading  was  illusory. 

Improved  Labor  Market  Analysis 

The  participants  failed  to  reach  any  consensus  on  methods 
of  labor  market  analysis,  although  all  the  labor  union  repre- 
sentatives agreed  that  advances  in  this  area  were  essential. 

The  university  participants  present  did  not  deal  with  the  issue 
at  any  level  of  depth,  but  indicated  that  some  work  was  being 
done  to  improve  labor  market  analysis  and  forecasting. 

In  terms  of  the  intra-organizational  forecasting  capa- 
bilities of  the  unions  themselves,  the  structural  character- 
istics of  the  unions  represented  were  cited  as  factors  nega- 
tively affecting  their  ability  to  project  skilled  job^ needs 
for  the  future.  With  relatively  weak  "Internationals"  and 
strong  locals  as  district/regional  affiliates,  the  attendees 
at  the  seminar  indicated  that  little  leverage  could  be  ex- 
erted by  the  International,  as  a consequence,  for  assessing 
skills  needs  at  regional  or  district  levels. 

Trainee  Selection  Procedures 

Although  participants  in  the  seminar  granted  that  workers 
selected  for  upgrading  should  be  chosen  on  the  basis  of  their 
aptitudes  for  the  job,  they  strongly  adhered  to  the  principle 
of  selection  on  the  basis  of  seniority.  First  priority,  it 
was  thought,  must  be  given  to  older  union  members.  AFSCME 
and  IUE  spokesmen  both  maintained  that  in  a systematic,  long- 
term program,  each  worker  knows  that  precisely  because  of 
seniority  provisions,  his  turn  for  advancement  will  come. 

As  stated  in  a paper  shared  by  AFSCME  with  the  seminar 
participants,  drawn  from  testimony  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Employment  and  Poverty,  3/  the  union's  position  is: 


3/  Jerry  Wurf,  "Statement  Before  the  Subcommittee  on  Employ- 
— ment  and  Poverty  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and. 

Public  Welfare  Regarding  S 2838  Proposed  Manpower  Training 
Act,"  p.4. 
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• ...On'5  of  Che  terms  which  has  an  omi- 
nous sound  to  us  is  "leap  frogging." 

When  workers  are  given  the  opportunity 
for  training  to  a job  above  the  level 
of  present  employees,  we  create  a situ- 
ation fraught  with  danger  to  job  secur- 
ity and  morale.  In  our  program  the 
workers  are  selected  for  the  upgrading 
training  on  the  basis  of  seniority. 

• Because  training  is  in  each  instance 
for  the  next  step  upward,  we  do  in 
fact  manage  to  reach  those  workers  in 
the  minority  groups  who  might  other- 
wise not  be  selected  for  promotional 
positions . . . 

Discussion  of  trainee  selection  procedures  touched  at 
several  points  upon  the  question  of  qualifications  assessment. 
Mrs.  Betty  Miller,  citing  AFSCME's  evaluation  of  the  organi- 
zation's hospital  development  program,  stated  that  standard 
qualifying  criteria,  such  as  educational  attainment  and  read- 
ing levels,  had  no  greater  validity  as  predictors  of  success 
than  seniority  or  job  tenure  considerations. 

AFSCME  and  IUE  both  affirmed  the  value  of  task  performance 
criteria  to  determine  successful  completion  of  training,  as 
distinguished  from  oral  or  written  examinations,  reinforcing  the 
union's  position  that  experience  on  the  job  exceeds  formal  aca- 
demic criteria  in  importance  for  success  in  the  target  job.  Job 
Task  Requirements  Analysis  as  a means  for  determining  employee 
aptitudes  for  performance  in  the  target  job  was  not  discussed. 

Who  Pays  and  How? 

Several  interesting  issues  were  raised  in  the  course 
of  this  discussion,  in  relation  to  the  collective  bargaining 
process  and  to  the  institutional  concerns  of  the  unions  them- 
selves . 


Dr.  Doeringer  framed  the  question  in  terms  of  costs: 
if  the  unions  negotiate  for  provision  of  upgrading  training 
within  the  collective  bargaining  process,  this 'fcost^'  the 
members  who  are  not  upgraded,  because  other  possible  benefits 
are  "traded  off"  for  the  training  costs.  The  participants 
responded  variously,  but  the  question  was  not  resolved,  it 
seemed,  to  their  satisfaction.  The  issue  is  obviously  one 
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which  induces  the  labor  organizations  committed  to  worker 
upgrading  to  look  to  outside  sources  of  funding  in  the  fore- 
seeable future. 

Institutionally,  expenditures  by  the  unions  which  are 
not  directly  related  to  increasing  membership  and/or  adding 
to  members'  incomes  may  be  unacceptable  to  the  members.  As 
Dr.  Doeringer  pointed  out,  the  economic  considerations  are 
such  that  the  higher  the  "pay-off"  to  members,  in  the  form 
of  substantial  job  title  and  wage  advances,  the  narrower  the 
range  of  members  to  whom  these  opportunities  are  accessible; 
the  higher  the  employer  and,  therefore,  union  trade-off 
requirements,  the  lower  will  be  the  acceptance  of  the  trade- 
off to  union  membership.  Once  again  the  union  participants 
reiterated  their  awareness  that  economic  expansion  is  an 
essential  prerequisite  for  any  effective  upgrading  program, 
beneficial  to  the  members  and  minimizing  pressures  on  the 
unions.  None  of  the  participants  cited  examples  of  union- 
assisted  programs  of  any  major  scale  that  did  not  include 
at  least  partial  Federal  funding.  However,  AFSCME  affirmed 
that  the  principle  exists  in  the  form  of  management  training 
programs  which  are  standard  practice  in  large  corporations, 
involve  training  on  company  time,  immediate  movement  to  the 
target  job  upon  satisfactory  completion  of  training  and 
simultaneous  increases  in  salary.  The  problem  is  extending 
the  principle  to  the  low- skill,  low-wage  worker  who,  perhaps, 
is  most  in  need  of  such  considerations. 
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4/ 

Corporate  Management  Seminar 

The  second  seminar  was  entitled  "Investments  in  Human 
Capital:  The  Corporate  Management  Viewpoint."  Executives 

from  both  large  and  medium-sized  companies  who  had  budget 
responsibilities  related  to  labor  force  investments  were 
invited  to  attend  the  meeting  or  send  a representative.  Par- 
ticipants were  told  that  the  theme  of  the  one-day  session 
was  to  discuss  the  position  of  corporate  management  with  re- 
gard to  the  broad  question  of  investing  in  human  resources 
and  to  define  the  conditions  under  which  returns  could  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  equal  or  exceed  the  value  of  the  invest- 
ment itself. 

In  order  to  focus  the  discussion  on  issues  pertinent  to 
the  development  of  a national  upgrading  policy,  participants 
were  asked  to  read  excerpts  of  the  Comprehensive  Manpower 
Act  (H.R.  19519)  passed  by  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
especially  the  provisions  concerning  upgrade  training  set 
forth  in  Title  II  of  the  Bill.  Given  these  provisions  as 
background  material  for  the  discussion,  three  questions  would 
be  explored. 

• What  conditions  of  labor  supply  and 
demand  must  exist  in  order  to  prompt 
employers  to  undertake  the  upgrading 
of  workers  without  reimbursement? 

• If  private  employers  accept  the 
analogy  between  investments  in  capi- 
tal and  investments  in  human  re- 
sources, what  guarantees  of  returns 
are  needed  from  upgrading  workers  to 
stimulate  the  investment  itself? 

(This  appeared  to  be  a critical  issue 
given  the  proposed  requirement  that 
upgrade  training  programs  undertaken 
with  Title  II  monies  must  be  general 
and  qualify  the  trainee  for  employment 
with  other  employers  in  the  industry.) 

• Is  the  level  or  nature  of  the  proposed 
reimbursement  described  in  Title  II 
sufficient  for  private  organizations 

4/  For  list  of  participants  and  other  details  see  Appendix  B . 


to  take  on  the  cost  and  trouble  of 
systematically  upgrading  their  work- 
ers? 

The  companies  represented  at  the  meeting  had  experience 
in  upgrading  workers  below  the  management  level. -u  Each  of 
the  corporate  officers  was  asked  to  briefly  describe  the  up- 
grading schemes  they  were  undertaking.  Once  the  participants 
had  outlined  the  extent  of  their  involvement  in  upgrading, 
the  discussions  focused  on  the  three  questions  proposed  a*’ 
the  meeting's  agenda.  Several  of  the  major  discussion  points 
of  the  day  are  presented  below. 

Conditions  for  Prompting  the  Upgrading  of  Workers 

Basic  to  the  discussion  of  the  conditions  which  prompted 
the  corporations  present  at  the  meeting  to  undertake  upgrad- 
ing activities,  was  the  general  belief  that  organizations 
(especially  those  located  in  large  urban  areas)  must  respond 
to  the  demands  of  a changing  labor  force.  This  new  labor 
supply  represents  a change  in  workers'  perceptions  of  the 
value  of  work.  In  some  cases  the  work  force  drawn  upon  for 
entry-level  employment  does  not  fulfill  the  educational  ex- 
pectations employers  have  for  the  position,  whether  or  not 
the  educational  achievement  levels  desired  are  essential  job 
performance  criteria. 

Most  of  the  corporate  representatives  irdicated  that  this 
new  labor  supply  constitutes  a constraint  on  management  to 
fill  personnel  and  skill  shortages  in  a different  manner. 

The  corporate  representatives  identified  the  continuing 
growth  of  their  organizations  as  a common  reason  for  prompt- 
ing training  and  upgrading  activities.  If  companies  are 
interested  in  growth,  then  there  must  be  a labor  supply  cap- 
able of  moving  up  into  an  increasing  hierarchy  of  jobs.  Given 
shortages  of  available  skilled  manpower  outside  of  the  organ- 
ization, it  is  necessary  to  upgrade  the  skills  of  those  employ 
ed  within  the  organization. 


5/  For  the  purpose  of  the  discussion,  upgrading  was  defined 
as  a planned  management  decision  to  move  employees  below 
the  management  level  to  jobs  at  higher  pay,  and  which  may 
involve  greater  skills  and  responsibilities.  The  manage- 
ment plan  may  or  may  not  involve  training  or  other  prepara- 
tory actions. 
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As  one  participant  stated:  "It's  not  that  I like  it, 

it's  not  that  I want  it,  it's  a necessity  because  it's  the 
only  way  my  company  can  grow  and  I intend  to  grow!" 

In  describing  his  experiences  in  marketing  an  experi- 
mental employer  incentive  program  for  worker  upgrading,  the 
representative  of  the  Institute  of  Public  Administration  in- 
dicated that  most  employers  who  enrolled  in  the  program  were 
attracted  by  the  incentives.  The  employers  were  willing  to 
admit  that  they  had  personnel  problems,  and  they  had  hopes 
that  the  program  would  meet  these  short-run  needs.  Essen- 
tially the  majority  of  firms  had  high  turnover  and  skilled 
level  shortages.  Many  were  expanding  and  had  made  a decision 
to  stay  in  New  York  City.  The  problem  remained,  however,  of 
getting  employers  to  see  the  value  of  addressing  long-range 
needs  as  well  as  short-run  needs.  Employers  basically  en- 
rolled in  the  program  for  short-run  reasons  and  snort-run 
gains . 

The  representative  of  Pacific  Telephone  & Telegraph 
Company  stated  that  growing  curnover  costs  were  forcing  his 
organization  to  re-examine  its  traditionally  large-scale  in- 
vestment in  occupational  training.  He  estimated  that  in 
1969  turnover  might  have  cost  PT&T  in  the  area  of  30  million 
to  35  million  dollars.  Although  a certain  amount  of  turnover 
is  expected  in  several  job  categories,  £.£. , telephone  opera- 
tors, the  problem  they  are  now  experiencing  is  high  turnover 
in  normally  career-oriented  positions  where  there  is  a sub- 
stantial human  resource  investment.  In  order  to  solve  these 
problems,  increased  amounts  of  money  must  be  spent  for  re- 
search and  development  activities  in  human  resource  develop- 
ment in  an  attempt  to  substantially  diminish  turnover  costs. 

There  was  one  significant  area  inherent  in  the  question 
of  identifying  the  conditions  which  prompt  employers  to  make 
labor  force  investments  which  the  discussion  group  had  diffi- 
cultv  responding  to.  Specifically,  this  was  the  question  of 
how  companies  make  the  decision  to  invest,  and  why.  One  par- 
ticipant stated  that  he  had  heard  "programmatic"  responses 
to  the  question  but  not  what  the  decision-making  problem  is. 
What  happens  when  you  can  show  that  the  benefits  of  making 
labor  force  investments  outweigh  the  costs,  but  the  negative 
decision  is  still  made?  In  response,  it  was  suggested  that 
decisions  of  this  kind  are  often  not  made  logically.  The 
participants  were,  in  fact,  unable  to  describe  the  rationale 
of  decision  making  in  this  area. 
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Returns  on  Human  Capital  Investments 


The  representative  from  Texas  Instruments,  Inc.,  indi- 
cated that  major  investment  undertakings  in  human  resource 
development  always  incur  the  risk  of  the  investor  losing  the 
results  of  his  investment  to  a competitor  for  a higher  dollar 
figure.  Despite  this  obvious  risk,  the  corporation  has  con- 
tinued to  make  considerable  dollar  investments  in  its  people. 
The  result  has  been  that  in  some  cases  they  have  lost  people 
to  competitive  aerospace  firms.  But  despite  these  losses, 
the  need  for  manpower  to  achieve  both  short- and  long-term  cor- 
porate growth  objectives  makes  it  absolutely  necessary  that 
increasing  amounts  of  money  will  continue  to  be  spent  in 
training  and  upgrading  all  levels  of  personnel. 

Although  the  training  and  upgrading  of  semi-skilled  and 
entry-level  personnel  at  Texas  Instruments  is  a relatively 
new  undertaking,  the  representative  from  Pacific  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  claimed  that  traditionally  the  operating  com- 
panies of  the  Bell  System  have  promoted  an  "up-from-the- ranks" 
personnel  policy.  However,  he  indicated  that  large  scale  in- 
vestments in  occupational  skills  training  and  the  upgrading 
of  workers  can  be  undertaken  because  skills  trained  for  have 
limited  application  in  other  industries.  Occupations  within 
the  structure  are  firm- specific  and  in  general  non-exportable. 
Therefore,  human  capital  investments  can  be  made  with  reason- 
able assurance  that  personnel  wi^.  not  move  to  another  in- 
dustry group  following  training.— 

In  general,  the  conference  group  believed  that  most 
organizations  begin  training  and  upgrading  programs  in  re- 
sponse to  a series  of  specified  problems.  The  hope  of  im- 
proved employee  performance,  self-motivation  and  reduced 
turnover  has  stimulated  most  employer  investments  in  train- 
ing, but  few  employers  have  thought  about  it  in  terms  of  a 
long  range  investment.  As  Dr.  James  indicated,  "Investments 
in  training  are  generally  considered  to  be  operating  expenses 
rather  than  long-term  capital  investments." 


6 / 

- This,  it  should  be  noted,  is  apparently  at  variance  with 
the  high  force  loss  earlier  reported  and  the  need  to  re- 
duce this.  The  interpretation  would  seem  to  be  that  the 
PT&T  spokesman  was  referring  to  the  generally  accepted 
philosophy  of  the  Bell  System  but,  as  he  had  said  earlier, 
PT&T  at  least  had  recognized  the  need  to  reexamine  its 
traditional  training  and  promotional  approaches,  since 
they  were  no  longer  retaining  the  supposedly  "captive" 
workers. 
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In  response  to  the  question  of  whether  or  not  private 
organizations  would  undertake  upgrading  workers  under  the 
reimbursement  levels  proposed  by  Title  II,  all  of  the  cor- 
porate representatives  indicated  that  the  reimbursement  pro- 
visions would  be  a sufficient  incentive  to  continue  or  enlarge 
the  scope  of  upgrading  activities  in  their  organizations. 

There  was  expressed,  however,  considerable  doubt  as  to  whether 
it  would  be  possible  to  accurately  assess  training  costs  for 
reimbursement  purposes.  The  representative  of  Boise  Cascade 
stated  that,  with  experience,  the  accounting  of  training  costs 
was  growing  more  specific  and  some  norms  were  in  the  process 
of  being  developed.  But  they  are  by  no  means  sophisticated 
enough  at  this  time  to  account  for  all  training  expenses  in- 
curred under  a Title  II  program. 

The  representative  of  Sloan  Supermarkets  indicated  that 
small  or  medium  size  firms  simply  do  not  have  the  accounting 
time  or  access  to  figures  required  to  compute  accurate  train- 
ing costs. 

Despite  these  problems,  it  was  generally  felt  that 
government  funds  had  enabled  them  to  do  much  more  in  the  area 
of  staff  development,  and  for  this  reason  their  companies 
would  continue  to  utilize  them.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
greater  experimentation  in  programming  became  possible  when 
outside  monies  were  introduced,  and  the  effectiveness  of 
programs  improved.  In  addition,  the  job  of  writing  a govern- 
ment contract  forces  an  employer  to  plan  his  training  program 
better  than  he  might  otherwise. 
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Introduction 


To  further  the  concept  and  methods  of  upgrading,  Humanic 
Designs  Corporation  (HDC)  established,  under  an  earlier  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor  contract,  three  urban  upgrading  projects 
and  served  as  the  technical  advisor  and  systems  manager  to 
these  projects.  The  projects,  which  were  located  in 
Baltimore,  Cleveland  and  Newark,  were  primarily  concerned 
with  upgrading  low-skill,  minority-group  workers.  The  basic 
upgrading  curriculum  that  was  used  in  each  project  was  High 
Intensity  Training  (HIT) , a 40-hour  program  that  provides  for 
both  vocational  and  human  development  training.!' 


The  short-term  impact  of  HIT  was  reported  in  Volume  4 
of  The  Final  Report  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  on  com- 
pletion of  Contract  No.  82-34-68-19  (Upgrading  the  Under- 
employed in  the  Work  Environment) . This  short-term  impact 
was  measured  within  about  two  weeks  of  the  end  of  training. 
Subsequent  studies  were  carried  out  by  the  Projects  in  each 
of  th  - three  cities,  measuring  a more  restricted  set  of 
variables  concerning  the  effects  of  HIT  on  trainees  and  the 
perceptions  of  supervision  and  higher  management  three  to 
five  months  after  training. 


The  current  investigation  is  concerned  with  the  longer 
term  effects  of  HIT,  i.e. , 7-12  months  after  training.  It  is 
particularly  concerned  with  the  wages  of  HIT  trained  workers 
who  had  left  the  organization  in  which  they  were  trained; 
the  educational  experience  of  those  who  had  earlier  expressed 
an  intention  to  continue  with  their  education  in  institutional 
settings;  and  with  management  perceptions  of  productivity  or 
productivity- related  changes,  possibly  attributable  to  HIT 
training . 


A monograph  presenting  the  findings  of  the  HDC  analytic 
study  of  the  long-range  effects  of  HIT  is  being  prepared. 

The  monograph,  including  the  interview  questionnaires  uti- 
lized in  the  study,  will  be  issued  independently. 

1 V See  Managing  a Three-City  Upgrading  Configuration:  A 

Coordinated  Approach.  Skill  Achievement  Institute;  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor  Contract  No.  82-34-68-19,  January, 
1968,  for  a comprehensive  statement  of  the  philosophy 
behind,  and  definitions  and  methods  of,  upgrading  as 
used  by  HDC. 
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Rationale 


The  previous  studies  had  been  concerned  with  short-  and 
medium-term  effects  of  HIT.  In  certain  respects  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  re-examine  the  situation  twelve  months 
after  completion  of  the  first  cycle  of  training.—'  This  was 
particularly  the  case  with  wages  in  order  to  see  how  trainees 
had  faired  in  comparison  with  other  workers. 

It  was  also  considered  important  to  see  whether  trainees 
who,  after  training,  had  expressed  a desire  to  further  their 
education  had,  in  fact,  done  so,  and  how  successfully,  and 
whether  trainees  who  were  no  longer  with  the  same  employer 
had  subsequently  achieved  a higher  status  for  a more  lucrative 
job  than  the  one  into  which  they  had  been  upgraded  (so 
continuing  their  upward  mobility).  This  group  had  never  been 
followed  up  and  it  was  hypothesized  that  it  might  represent 
the  most  successful  of  the  trainees  who  used  the  HIT  training 
as  a springboard  for  a developing  career,  overcoming  obstacles 
to  upward  movement  in  their  original  organization  by  changing 
employers. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  employer,  although  previous 
studies  had  shown  that  supervisors  and  managers  were  well 
disposed  to  HIT,  there  were  a number  of  specific  areas  relat- 
ing to  required  worker  qualifications,  job  structure  and 
supervisory  style  which  had  not  been  explored  and  which  were 
deemed  to  be  important,  as  well  as  some  performance  data, 
such  as  material  waste,  which  had  not  been  previously  collected. 

It  was  also  thought  important  to  know  how  many  further 
HIT  (or  HIT-influenced)  upgrading  programs  employers  had  run, 
given  an  approximately  12-month  opportunity,  since  this  infor- 
mation would  provide  an  index  of  satisfaction  considerably 
more  meaningful  than  mere  expressions  of  good  will  or  intent. 


r 

■4 


TJ  Due  to  irregular  phasing  of  training  cycles,  it  turned 
out  that  in  the  study  a small  proportion  of  organiza- 
tions and  trainees  had  been  trained  7_8  months  prior  to 
interview. 
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Sample 


The  target  population  of  the  current  investigation  was 
selected  from  the  sample  used  in  the  three  Projects'  analytic 
studies,  i.e. , organizations  and  individual  trainees  who  had 
been  involved  in  the  first  HIT  cycle  and  interviewed  3-5 
months  after  training  was  completed. 

Twenty-nine  organizations  were  selected  for  the  current 
management  interviews  and  two  managers  were  interviewed  in 
each  organization.  One  manager  was  either  the  president  or 
vice  president  of  a firm  and  the  second  was  from  first-line 
supervision . 

The  upgraded  workers  who  were  selected  for  the  wage  sur- 
vey were  workers  who  had  been  upgraded  by  the  three  Projects 
during  the  first  half  of  1969  and  who  had  participated  in  the 
three  Projects'  analytic  studies.  The  upgraded  workers 
selected  for  the  "educational  aspirations"  study  were  persons 
who  had  indicated,  in  the  Projects'  interviews,  a desire  to 
further  their  education.  The  individuals  selected  for  the 
"workers  who  left  jobs"  study  were  persons  who  had  been 
selected  for  the  Projects'  analytic  studies,  but  who  had  left 
before  their  post-upgrading  interviews. 

The  characteristics  of  the  sample,  including  a descrip- 
tion of  the  employment  situation  in  the  three  cities,  are 
described  in  detail  in  Appendix  C» 

Approach 


Interview  Schedules 


Four  interview  schedules  were  developed.  The  first 
schedule,  Manager  I,  was  designed  for  the  top  management 
(organization  presidents,  vice  presidents,  and  personnel 
directors);  the  second  schedule,  Manager  II,  was  designed 
for  first  level  supervision;  the  third  schedule,  Educational 
Aspirations,  was  designed  for  those  persons  who  had  previous- 
ly indicated  a desire  to  further  their  education;  and  the 
fourth  schedule,  Persons  Who  Left  Jobs,  was  designed  for  per- 
sons who  had  participated  in  an  upgrading  program,  been  up- 
graded, and  had  then  left  their  place  of  employment.  A 
wage  survey  form  was  also  developed  to  collect  the  wage  his- 
tory of  those  workers  who  had  been  upgraded  and  who  had  stayed 
with  their  organizations. 
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Tiie  Manager  I and  II  schedules  were  developed  and  field 
tested  in  organizations  in  New  Jersey  and  Long  Island  which 
had  participated  in  HIT  upgrading  programs.  As  a general 
rule,  the  Manager  I schedule  was  responded  to  in  less  than 
20  minutes  and  the  Manager  II  schedule  was  responded  to  in 
less  than  15  minutes. 

To  develop  the  Educational  Aspirations  schedule,  a 
series  of  questions  was  written  to  determine  the  extent  to 
which  the  individual  had  pursued  his  educational  plans  and 
to  explore,  if  he  had  not  pursued  his  plans,  his  reasons  for 
not  doing  so.  Similarly,  to  develop  the  Persons  Who  Left 
Jobs  schedule,  questions  were  written  focusing  on  the  rea- 
sons why  the  individual  had  left  his  organization,  his  cur- 
rent employment  status  and,  if  employed,  the  relation  between 
his  upgrading  training  and  his  new  job. 

Inter v i ew  Administration 


Prior  to  the  management  interviews,  top  management 
received  a letter  comprehensively  explaining  the  scope  and 
purpose  of  the  investigation.  For  the  most  part,  the  parti- 
cipating managers  were  cooperative  and  willing  to  participate 
in  the  investigations. 

An  interviewing/data  processing  firm  was  contracted  to 
conduct  all  the  interviews  and  to  collect  the  wage  survey 
information.  Thus,  different  types  of  interviewers  conducted 
each  of  the  four  sets  of  interviews.  This  was  of  particular 
importance  in  the  Persons  Who  Left  Jobs  interviews  as  it  was 
possible  to  use  Black  interviewers,  familiar  with  the  speci- 
fic "inner  city"  to  track  down  the  interviewees.  This  match- 
ing of  interviewer  to  interview  situation  undoubtedly  contri- 
buted to  the  success  of  the  interviews  and  probably  allowed 
for  greater  openness  in  the  interviewee's  responses. 

The  Manager  I and  Manager  II  interviews  were  face-to- 
face  interviews  conducted  during  business  hours.  The  Educa- 
tional Aspiration  interviews  were  primarily  conducted  over 
the  phone,  and  the  Persons  Who  Left  Job  interviews  were  face- 
to-face  interviews  conducted  in  the  individual's  home.  The 
wage  survey  information  was  obtained  through  organization 
personnel  files. 


1 


O 
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Findings  from  Management  Interviews 


Top  Management  Interviews 

Of  the  f>3  organizations  which  had  been  involved  in  the 
first  HIT  cycle  in  the  three  cities,  29  were  included  in  the 
current  sample.  One  member  of  senior  management  who  could 
speak  for  the  corporation's  perception  of  the  HIT  program  was 
interviewed  for  each  organization. 

One  of  the  most  meaningful  indications  of  satisfaction 
with  the  HIT  approach  is  the  continuation  of  HIT  type  train- 
ing programs  after  the  first  cycle.  In  the  12-month  period 
subsequent  to  the  end  of  the  first  cycle,  25  of  the  29  organ- 
izations in  the  sample  (86%)  had  conducted  at  least  one  addi- 
tional HIT  program!/  (Table  1.1a).  Furthermore,  in  the  29 
organizations,  51  programs  of  the  HIT  type  had  been  implemented 
against  17  programs  which  were  non-HIT,  a ratio  of  3 to  1. 
(Other  programs  were  largely  for  management  employees.)  In 
other  words,  organizations  which  had  had  initial  experience 
in  HIT  had  implemented  an  average  of  something  under  two 
similar  programs  during  the  year,  i^<2. , about  one  every  six 
months,  and  these  constituted  the  vast  majority  of  their  non- 
management training  programs. 

Most  organizations  (60%)  in  the  sample  were  employers 
of  under  500  workers,  but  in  any  case  there  was  no  signifi- 
cant variation  in  number  of  HIT  programs  run  with  respect 
to  organization  size. 

The  Multiplier  Effect 

An  aim  of  the  HIT  program  was  to  create  an  "in-house" 
capability  for  training  in  accordance  with  this  approach. 

As  Table  1.1b  shows,  this  was  not  accomplished  to  the  extent 
intended  — about  six  in  ten  of  the  HIT  type  or  HIT  programs 
were  not  conducted  by  organization  personnel. 

It  was  found  that  only  7 of  the  25  which  conducted  at 
least  one  HIT  program  after  the  initial  cycle  used  an 
organization  trainer  to  conduct  any  programs;  i.e. , of  the 
sample  of  organizations  into  which  HIT  had  been  introduced 

3/  Of  the  51  HIT  programs,  45  were  true  HIT  programs;  of 
the  remaining  six,  the  nature  of  the  HIT  influence 
varied  but  in  three  cases  the  influence  was  in  the  area 
of  "improved  personal  lives." 
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(includin'  '“hose  vho  had  not  implemented  further  programs) 
it  appears  that  only  257.  had  been  left  a demonstrable  in- 
house  capability. 

This  study  does  not  provide  data  as  to  why  this  happened, 
but  Project  staff  have  not  been  unaware  of  this  situation, 
especially  since  they  were  themselves  conducting  the  subse- 
quent programs.  The  staff  impression  is  that  small  organiza- 
tions do  not  feel  they  can  afford  to  free  a sufficiently  com- 
petent member  of  their  staff  for  the  training  sessions,  least 
of  all  for  job-task  analysis  and  curriculum  design  for  new 
target  jobs.  It  could  be  that  in  cost-benefit  terms  this 
might  be  a wise  investment  even  for  a small  organization,  but 
no  convincing  data  have  been  acquired  on  this  aspect  of  HIT. 

Reasons  Advanced  for  Using  HIT  and  Ways  That  It  Influenced 
Training  Programs 

Tables  1.2  and  1.3  contain  the  data  on  reasons  for  using 
HIT  and  its  effect  on  other  training  programs.  They  are  self- 
explanatory. 

HIT  as  an  Intervention  to  Effect  Organizational  Climate 

An  assumption  was  made  that  the  approach  to  HIT  might 
influence  organizations  to  review  the  "real"  requirements  and 
qualifications  necessary  to  perform  the  job.  The  impressions 
coming  out  of  the  three  cities  after  analysis  of  the  partici- 
pating organizations  was  that  most  educational  skills  and 
requirements  were  unrealistic.  It  was  found  that  there  had 
been  little  change;  only  four  organizations  had  reduced 
educational  requirements  for  any  low-  or  semi-skilled  jobs 
and  one  had  increased  them.  Only  two  required  less  work 
experience  for  such  jobs  and  two  had  increased  requirements. 

At  the  time  of  this  study  minor  changes  were  observed 
in  the  hiring  of  minority-group  people.  Five  organizations 
had  opened  some  low-  and  semi-skilled  jobs  to  Blacks  and 
Puerto  Ricans,  and  three  had  opened  some  skilled  management 
jobs.  There  is  serious  question  as  to  the  change  that  HIT 
might  have  made  on  organizational  climate  and  manager  atti- 
tudes toward  upgrading  and  the  hiring  of  minority- group 
workers.  Certainly  this  is  a complex  issue,  but  the  evidence, 
both  empirical  and  impressionistic,  seems  to  point  out  that 
while  low- skill  employees  were  upgraded  and  given  an  increase 
in  salary  and  a different  job,  the  outside  HIT  trainer  did  not 
have  the  political  skills,  time  required  or  even  access  to 
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the  decision  making  group  necessary  to  effect  change.  How- 
ever, even  if  all  of  these  conditions  were  ideal  the  tech- 
niques for  introducing  change  and  altering  the  organizational 
climate  were  limited. 

The  report  moves  now  to  the  area  of  the  job  itself: 
changes  in  structure  (Table  1.4)  and  changes  in  worker  per- 
formance. It  was  assumed  that  some  changes  in  the  task  com- 
position of  lower- level  jobs  would  have  taken  place  as  a 
result  of  the  job  task  analyses  conducted  for  HIT  programs  — 
the  simplification  of  jobs  and  the  redistribution  of  tasks  so 
that  some  would  have  tasks  added  and  others  have  fewer  tasks. 
Managers  were  asked  about  changes  after  the  first  HIT  cycle, 
^.e.,  changes  which  could  have  occurred  as  a result  of  further 
job  analyses  (whether  for  HIT  programs  or  otherwise).  The 
results  are  meager;  in  the  low/semi- skilled  categories  four 
organizations  made  modifications,  among  the  29  companies, 
and  in  each  case  tasks  had  been  added.  No  task  elimination 
was  reported  in  such  jobs. 

In  skilled  jobs  no  changes  were  reported.  Among  super- 
visory jobs,  four  organizations  reported  adding  some  tasks 
and  eliminating  some . 

An  assumption  was  made  that  HIT  would  have  effected  some 
improvements  in  the  extent  cf  lateness  and  absenteeism,  in 
wastage  of  material,  in  safety  consciousness  and,  overall,  in 
productivity,  and  that  while  collection  and  analysis  of  hard 
data  (with  the  necessity  of  a pre-  post-design  and  a control 
group)  was  outside  the  scope  of  the  study,  managers'  opinions 
would  have  some  validity.  The  questions  specifically  asked 
about  departments  with  HIT  trained  workers,  and  the  results 
are  encouraging.  In  over  half  the  sample,  lateness  and  absen- 
teeism were  reported  as  reduced;  there  was  no  reporting  of 
any  increase.  A third  reported  a decrease  in  waste  (a  neg- 
ligible proportion  reported  an  increase),  and  one  third  re- 
ported an  increase  in  safety  consciousness,  with  no  converse 
cases  at  all  (Tables  1.5  and  1.6). 

As  one  might  expect  from  this  favorable  perception  of 
improvements  in  specific  areas,  the  overall  productivity  is 
thought  to  have  risen  by  the  majority  of  managers  — nearly 
seven  in  ten.  HIT  is,  therefore,  seen  not  only  as  a way  of 
filling  jobs  which  might  be  difficult  to  fill  from  outside 
but  also  as  positively  beneficial  in  terms  of  performance. 

As  described  later,  this  perception  is  shared  by  first  line 
supervisors  as  well. 
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Table  1.1a 

Number  of  Training  Programs  for  Employed  Workers  Conducted  in 

the  Organizations  After  the  Firs*  HIT  Program  and  Use  of  HIT  in  These  Programs 


'■  i i '*-  ■ ! pi'HjMir 

i;r in di.i  (fit) ; [i:i!  prnqiam  use  MIT 
epIHUHdl/mflliRIlCG7 

Briitnnoie 

NliVWrl 

Cleveland 

lt.l.ili/ 

Y(,\  HIT  Used 

17 

70 

14 

1)  1 f /!»l 

No,  HIT  Not  ! 

7 

;; 

H 

1 /12'ti 

Don't  know 

0 

0 

n 

fXOOi 

Total 

24 

22 

22 

lifillOOl 

^Note  that  many  organizations  had  more  than  one  training  program. 
Percentages  corresponding  to  the  subtotals  are  in  parentheses. 


Table  1.1b 

Use  of  Organization  Personnel  to  Teach  Training  Programs  That  Used  HITy 


0 Hh)  Did  urgam/dtion 
personnel  teach  program7 

Baltimore 

Newark 

Cleveland 

Tnliil^ 

Yes 

7 

9 

4 

20(39) 

No 

9 

11 

10 

30(59) 

Don't  know 

1 

0 

0 

H02) 

Total 

17 

20 

14 

51(1001 

i^This  table  is  a breakdown  of  the  "Yes"  responses  to  Q 1(d)  and  1(e);  see  Table  2.1a. 

y Note  that  many  organizations  had  more  than  one  training  program. 

Percentages  corresponding  to  the  subtotals  are  in  parentheses. 
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Table  1.2 

Reasons  for  Using  the  HIT  Approach-7 


Q lii)  Why  was  HIT 
approach  used7 

Baltimore 

Newark 

Cleveland 

Tmai  y ; 

i 

— 1 

HIT  seemed  to  work  & 
it  was  available  to  use 

5 

5 

2 

1 

12(52) 

Easier  to  use  HIT  than 
to  write  a new  program 

1 

0 

* 

O' 

K04) 

HIT  worked  better  than 
any  of  our  other  programs 

0 

1 

0 

1104) 

HIT  offered  solution  to 
Black/Puerto  Rican  ptoblems 

0 

1 

0 

1(04) 

Programs  were  funded  by 
DO  L and  thus  inexpensive 

1 

0 

0 

1(04) 

HIT  offered  comprehensive 
program  in  short  time 
period 

1 

0 

2 

3(13) 

Cooperating  with  city 
politics 

0 

0 

1 

1(04i 

Needed  skilled  workers 

0 

0 

3 

3H31 

Total 

8 

7 

8 

23' 100) 

This  table  is  a summary  of  the  comments  of  those  persons  who  responded  ‘‘yes”  to  Q 1 (d). 
^The  percentages  corresponding  to  the  subtotals  are  in  parentheses. 
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Table  1.3 

Ways  HIT  Influenced  Training  Programs  ^ 


P,1  f " i !*!.  ‘M  l‘  fl  HU  r!‘  ■ ‘u'r  llCE 
uwi  ; ■ riir,.r*q  piugra™;;” 

Baltimore 

Newaik 

Cleveland 

Tula!^/ 

ideas  for  instructional  materials 

0 

0 

1 

1 (17) 

Ideas  for  teaching  workers  how 
to  tin  prove  personal  lives 

0 

1 

2 

3 (50) 

! 

Pointed  out  areas  in  winch 
workers  needed  elementary 
skill  training 

0 

1 

0 

1 (17) 

Gained  greater  understanding  of 
how  to  teach  minority  groups 

1 

0 

0 

1 (17) 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

6(100) 

■i ! This  table  is  a summary  of  the  comments  of  those  managers  who  responded  *'yes"  to  Q 1 (e).. 
u The  percentages  corresponding  to  the  subtotals  in  parentheses. 


Table  1.4 

Type  of  Job  Change 


JQ  3(c)-3(e) 
• 4(c)-4(e) 
Have  tasks 
been  added 
to  or 

eliminated 
from  jobs7 

Baltimore 

Newark 

Cleveland 

Total  y 

Low- 

Skilled 

Semi- 

Skilled 

Skilled. 
Mgmt  7 
Prof. 

Low- 

Skilled 

Semi- 

Skilled 

Skilled, 

Mgmt./ 

Prof. 

Low- 

Skilled 

Semi- 

Skilled 

Skilled, 

Mgmt./ 

Prof. 

Low- 

Skilled 

Semi- 

Skilled 

Skilled, 

Mgmt./ 

Prof. 

Total 

Tasks 

Added 

1 

0 

3 

0 

1 

2 

0 

i 

1 

1 

2 

6 

9(82) 

Tasks 

Eliminated 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

2(18) 

Total 

Change 

1 

0 

3 

0 

1 

3 

0 

1 

2 

1(09) 

2(18) 

8(73) 

11(100) 

The  percentages  corresponding  to  the  subtotals  are  in  parentheses. 


Table  1.5 

Changes  in  Productivity,  Waste,  Lateness,  and  Absenteeism  ^ 


0 7(a),  7(b), 
8(a),  8(b). 
Has  there 
been  a 
change  in. 7 

Baltimore 

Newark 

Cleveland 

Total  & 

Total 

Increase 

No 

Change 

Decrease 

Increase 

No 

Change 

Decrease 

Increase 

No 

Change 

Decrease 

Increase 

No 

Change 

Decrease 

Productivity 

5 

4 

0 

4 

3 

0 

7 

1 

0 

16(67) 

8(33) 

0(00) 

24 

Waste 

0 

5 

2 

0 

4 

2 

1 

3 

3 

1(05) 

12(60) 

7(35) 

20 

i 

Lateness 

0 

3 

6 

0 

2 

4 

0 

6 

4 

0(00) 

11(44) 

14(56) 

1 

25  | 

Absenteeism 

0 

3 

6 

0 

3 

4 

0 

7 

3 

0(00) 

12(46) 

14(54) 

26  j 

ERIC 


T^This  table  does  not  reflect  responses  of  managers  who  did  not  or  were  not  able  to  answer  the  questions. 
The  percentages  corresponding  to  the  subtotals  are  in  parentheses. 
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Table  1.6 

Changes  in  Safety  Consciousness 


G JiahS-e) 

Hus  safely  conscious- 
ness  of  HIT  trained 
workers1-^  super- 
visors changed7 

Baltimore 

Newark 

Cleveland 

Total-27 

Workers 

Supervisors 

Workers 

Supervisors 

Workers 

Supervisors 

Workers 

Supervisors 

Ttilul 

Safety  conscious- 
ness  note  problem 
with  job 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

i 

I2b) 

3 

(75) 

4 

Become  more, 
safety  conscious 

3 

2 

4 

2 

2 

3 

9 

(56) 

7 

(44) 

tfi 

Mo  change  in  safety 
consciousness 

6 

4 

4 

1 

8 

2 

18 

(72) 

7 

(28) 

25 

Become  less  safety 
conscious 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

(00) 

0 

(00) 

U 

Don't  know 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

(33) 

2 

(66) 

3 

^/“Workers"  refers  to  the  organization’s  low-skilled,  semi-skilled  or  skilled  workers. 
^The  percentages  corresponding  to  the  subtotals  are  in  parentheses. 


Table  1.7 

Supervisor  Relations  with  Workers 


Q6(b)  Supervisors  Requested  to  Interact  with  Workers  Differently 

Baltimore 

Newark 

Cleveland 

Total!/ 

Asked  to  Discipline  workers  in  more  polite  manner 

0 

2 

3 

5(20) 

Be  stricter  in  enforcing  organization  rules/procedures 

0 

1 

0 

1(04) 

Be  more  tolerant  of  worker  behavior 

0 

1 

1 

2(08) 

Spend  more  time  informally  socializing 

0 

0 

1 

1(04) 

Spend  less  time  informally  socializing 

0 

0 

0 

0(00) 

Have  workers  pay  greater  attention  to  safety 

0 

0 

1 

' 1(04) 

Have  workers  pay  greater  attention  to  waste 

0 

2 

1 

3(12) 

Take  greater  interest  in  worker's  personal*  problems 

0 

3 

2 

5(20) 

Discover  reasons  behind  worker's  job  problems 

1 

2 

1 

4(16) 

Be  more  patient  and  detailed  in  explaining  jobs 

0 

2 

1 

3(12) 

Total 

1 

13 

11 

25(100) 

U The  percentages  corresponding  to  the  subtotals  are  in  parentheses. 


r o 

ERIC 
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Table  1.8 
Employee  Services 


Q10(aH0(b) 

Does  organization  provide 
this  service?  Was  it 
mtrodueed/extended 
after  HIT? 

Baltimore 

Newark 

Cleveland 

Total-!/ 

Now 

Provide 

Introduced/ 

Extended 

Now 

Provide 

Introduced/ 

Extended 

Now 

Provide 

Introduced/ 

Extended 

Now 

Provide 

Introduced/ 

Extended 

Counseling  Services 

6 

i 

8 

3 

7 

3 

21 

7(37) 

Assistance  finding 
transporation  to  work 

4 

0 

6 

1 

6 

2 

16 

3(16) 

Contribution  to  day  care 
center  costs 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

1 

3 

1(05) 

Remedial  English 
classes 

2 

2 

3 

0 

2 

0 

7 

2(11) 

Credit  union  or  loan 
services 

7 

2 

6 

0 

4 

1 

17 

306) 

Periodic  health 
examinations 

4 

1 

5 

0 

2 

0 

11 

1(05) 

Assistance  locating 
housing 

6 

1 

7 

1 

3 

0 

16 

201) 

Assistance  completing 
high  school 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0(00) 

Discounts  on 
merchandise 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0(00) 

•^The  percentages  corresponding  to  the  subtotals  are  in  parentheses. 
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Senior  Management's  Requests  for  Different  Supervisory 
Approach  and  Additional  Services  Offered  to  Employees 

The  data  presented  in  Table  1.7  indicates  that  HIT  has 
had  some  effect  on  the  way  workers  are  supervised,  primarily 
with  respect  to  greater  politeness  and  attempts  to  understand 
their  problems. 


Overall,  one  can  see  evidence  of  some  lasting  impact, 
assuming  that  the  changes  reported  are  attributable  at  least 
in  part  to  HIT,  which  seems  a plausible  conclusion. 

There  is  also  evidence  (Table  1.8)  that  in  a small  but 
not  trivial  proportion  of  companies,  in  which  HIT  had  been 
used,  new  employee  services  (such  as  counseling)  had  been 
introduced,  or  existing  services  extended. 


First  Line  Supervision 

To  a large  extent  the  interviews  with  supervisors,  in 
the  same  organizations  as  the  top  managers,  covered  much  the 
same  ground.  It  was  considered  desirable  to  do  this  because 
the  perceptions  cf  senior  management  are  quite  often  differ- 
ent from  those  of  first  line  supervisors.  Both  are  important 
since  a program's  success  depends  on  support  at  both  levels. 
As  to  whether  the  perceptions  are  valid  reflections  of 
objective  facts  is  another  matter,  but  it  is  reasonable  to 
assume  greater  probability  of  this  if  the  two  sets  of  judg- 
ments agree  with  each  other. 


It  can  be  stated  at  the  outset  of  this  section  that 
there  does  seem  to  be  some  general  agreement.  As  with  senior 
managers,  respondents  were  asked  if  there  had  been  changes  in 
the  qualifications  or  characteristics  needed  for  jobs  in 
their  departments  — education,  prior  work  experience,  dress/ 
appearance  or  race.  In  low- /semi-skilled  jobs,  three  super- 
visors (10%)  reported  a lowering  of  previous  work  experience 
requirements  and  of  racial  restrictions.  There  had  also 
been  a raising  of  educational,  prior  experience  and  dress 
requirements  for  skilled/managerial  jobs,  according  to  the 
same  supervisors. 


Thus  the  impression  gained  from  senior  managers  con 
firmed;  few  or  no  changes  in  requirements  took  place  after 

HIT  was  introduced. 
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The  same  picture  emerges  for  changes  in  job  complexity 
as  was  found  from  the  senior  manager  interviews  — eight 
supervisors  (28%)  said  that  there  had  been  changes  in  some 
low- /semi- skilled  jobs. 

Supervisory  style  was  investigated  (as  reported  by  the 
supervisors  themselves,  which  may  not  be  accurate  but  pre- 
sumably indicates  what  they  want  to  do,  even  if  not  what 
they  are  actually  doing),  and  the  general  impression  is  that 
since  the  first  HIT,  about  half  the  supervisors  have  made 
some  changes  in  their  way  of  interacting  with  their  workers; 
all  supervisors  interviewed  had  some  HIT  workers  in  their 
departments.  Some  spent  more,  some  less  time,  but  the  general 
movement  was  toward  giving  more  attention  to  details  and  in 
discussions  rather  than  just  lecturing  them  (Tables  2.1,  2.2, 
and  2.3).  Table  2.3  shows,  that  while  there  had  been  little 
change  in  disciplinary  practices,  such  change  as  there  was 
inclined  toward  a more  understanding  mode  of  behavior. 

There  was  also,  apparently,  more  time  spent  talking 
informally  with  the  workers  and  attending  social  activi- 
ties, by  about  a quarter  of  the  sample  (Tables  2.4  and  2.5). 

HIT  does  seem  to  have  had  some  beneficial  effect  on 
supervisory  style.  It  is  in  line  with  their  perception  of 
their  own  greater  understanding  that  many  supervisors  think 
that  workers  in  their  departments,  subsequent  to  the  first 
HIT  program,  are  more  cooperative.  Disruptive  behavior 
(arguing,  conflicts)  was  also  thought  to  be  reduced  (Tables 
2.6  and  2.7).  A question  on  worker  safety  consciousness 
also  showed  that  four  in  ten  supervisors  thought  workers  in 
their  departments  were  more  safety  conscious  — no  reduction 
in  safety  consciousness  was  observed. 

These  questions  related  to  the  department  as  a whole  — 
which  included  HIT  workers,  but  were  by  no  means  composed 
entirely  of  them.  It  was  considered  possible  that  the 
apparently  preferential  treatment  given  to  some  workers  (by 
putting  them  through  the  trainee  program)  could  itself  cause 
dissent  and  lsck  of  cooperation  among  other  workers  not  so 
trained;  apparently  this  was  not  the  case. 

A specific  question  on  the  comparative  cooperativeness 
of  HIT  workers  and  non-HIT  workers  showed  that  about  half 
their  supervisors  thought  HIT  workers  to  be  the  most  coopera- 
tive; the  other  half  thought  there  was  no  difference.  No 
tendency  to  a less  cooperative  attitude  was  seen  (Table  2.9). 
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Table  2.1 

Changes  in  Time  Supervisors  Spend  Giving  Instructions  to  Their  Workers 


Q 4a  Changes  in  amount 
of  time  spent  explaining 
work  instructions 

Baltimore 

Newark 

Cleveland 

Totali/ 

Spend  more  time 

2 

3 

2 

7 (24) 

No  change  in  time 

2 

5 

4 

11  (38) 

Spend  less  time 

4 

1 

2 

7 (24) 

Don't  know/spend  no  time 

2 

0 

2 

4 (14) 

Total 

10 

9 

10 

29  (100) 

— J The  percentages  corresponding  to  the  subtotals  are  in  parentheses. 


( Table  2.2 

Changes  in  Ways  Supervisors  Give  Instructions 


Q 4 (b)  Changes  in  way 
instructions  are  given 

Baltimore 

Newark 

Cleveland 

Total!/ 

Give  more  attention  to 
instruction  details 

2 

2 

1 

5(17) 

Give  written  and 
verbal  instructions 

0 

0 

1 

1 (03) 

Give  visual  and 
verbal  instructions 

0 

1 

0 

1 (03) 

Involve  workers  in  the 
organizing  problems 
which  relate  to  them 

1 

0 

0 

1 (03) 

Involve  workers  in 
discussions  of  instructions 
rather  than  just  lecture 

0 

1 

1 

2(07) 

No  change 

7 

3 

4 

14  (48) 

Don't  know/Don't 
give  instructions 

0 

2 

3 

5(17) 

Total 

Lj0 

9 

10 

29(100) 

The  percentages  corresponding  to  the  subtotals  are  in  parentheses. 
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Table  2.3 

Changes  In  Supervisors'  Disciplinary  Practices 


0 4 -M  Changes  in  tra finer  : 

;ti  which  supei  visors 
discipline  workers 

Baltimore 

Newark 

Cleveland  i/ 

Total 

\ 

Discipline  workers  only 
! in  private 

1 

0 

0 

1 (03) 

- — — 

Discipline  workers  only 
for  major  problems 

0 

1 

0 

1 (03) 

Discipline  workers  for 
major  & minor  problems 

0 

1 

0 

1 (03) 

Discipline  workers 
immediately  after 
problem  occurs 

0 

0 

1 

1 (03) 

More  controlled/polite 
with  workers 

0 

0 

2 

2(07) 

Try  to  discover  problem 
leading  to  worker's 
misbehavior 

0 

0 

2 

2(07) 

No  change 

8 

7 

6 

21(71)  I 

No  response 

1 

0 

0 

1 (03) 

Total  Organizations 

10 

9 

9 

28  (100) 

.. 

1/  one  manager  in  Cleveland  gave  two  responses  to  this  question. 

£/  The  percentages  corresponding  to  the  subtotals  are  in  parentheses. 


Table  2.4 

Changes  in  Time  Supervisors  Spend  Socializing  with  Workers 


Q 4 (d)  Change  in  amount 
of  time  spent  informally 
talking  with  workers 

Baltimore 

Newark 

Cleveland 

Total  U 

Spend  more  time 

2 

1 

4 

7(23) 

No  change  in  time 

8 

8 

5 

21  (72) 

Spend  less  time 

0 

0 

1 

1 (03) 

Total 

10 

9 

10 

29  (100) 

i/  jhe  percentages  corresponding  to  the  subtotals  are  in  parentheses. 


Table  2.5 
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Changes  in  Time  Supervisors  Spend  in  Social  Activities 


Q 4 (e)  Change  in  amount  of 
time  spent  attending 
social  activities 
with  workers 

Baltimore 

Newark 

Cleveland 

Total!/ 

Spend  more  time 

2 

1 

4 

7 (23) 

No  change  in  time 

8 

8 

5 

21  (72) 

Spend  less  time 

0 

* 0 

1 

1 (03) 

Total 

10 

9 

10 

29  (100) 

}j  The  percentages  corresponding  to  the  subtotals  are  in  parentheses. 
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Table  2.6 

Supervisors'  Perceived  Changes  in  Worker  Cooperativeness 


0 '5  (b)  Changes  in  amount 
of  coopeiation  from 
workers  in  your  department 

Baltimore 

Newark 

Cleveland 

Totali/ 

Workers  more  cooperative 

7 

7 

6 

20  (69) 

No  change  in  cooperation 

3 

1 

3 

7(24) 

Workers  less  cooperative 

0 

1 

0 

1 (03) 

Don't  know/no  response 

0 

0 

1 

1 (03) 

Total 

10 

9 

10 

29  (100) 

i/  The  percentages  corresponding  to  the  subtotals  are  In  parentheses. 


Table  2.7 

Supervisors'  Perceived  Changes  in  Worker  Arguing  And/Or  Fighting 


Q 5 (a)  Changes  in  amount  of 
arguing  or  fighting  among 
workers  in  your  department 

Baltimore 

Newark 

Cleveland 

Totali/ 

Decrease  in  arguing/ 
fighting 

2 

3 

5 

10(34) 

No  change  in  arguing/ 
fighting 

1 

2 

2 

5(17) 

Increase  in  arguing/ 
fighting 

0 

0 

0 

0(00) 

Workers  never  argued/ 
fought  & still  do  not 

5 

2 

2 

9(31) 

Don't  know/no  response 

2 

2 

1 

5(17) 

Total 

10 

9 

10 

29  (100) 

2/  The  percentages  corresponding  to  the  subtotals  are  in  parentheses. 


Table  2.8 

Supervisors'  Perceived  Changes  in  Worker  Safety  Consciousness 


Q 5 (c)  Changes  in  degree 
of  attention  workers  in 
your  department  give  to 
personal  safety  on  job 

Baltimore 

Newark 

Cleveland 

Totali/ 

More  safety  conscious 

7 

2 

3 

12(41) 

No  change 

3 

6 

7 

16  (55) 

Less  safety  conscious 

0 

0 

0 

0 (00) 

Have  always  been  safety 
conscious  & still  are 

0 

1 

0 

1 (03) 

Total 

10 

9 

10 

29(100) 

JL / The  percentages  corresponding  to  the  subtotals  are  in  parentheses. 


Some  managers  were  'esponsible  for  more  than  one  group  of  upgraded  workers. 
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Table  2.9 

Supervisors'  Perceptions  of  Differences  in  Cooperativeness 
Between  HIT  and  Non-HIT  Trained  Workers 


G 0 55  DifWni.-e1  between 
HI  r & non  HIT  trained 
wotkers  in  your  department 
: in  degree  of  cooperativeness 

Baltimore 

Newark 

i 

Cleveland 

Total1' 

HIT  trained  workers  more 
cooperative 

6 

6 

2 

14  (48) 

No  difference 

3 

2 

6 

11  (38) 

HIT  trained  workers  less 
cooperative 

0 

0 

0 

0(00) 

- — 

Don't  know  or  no  response 

1 

1 

2 

4 (14) 

Total 

10 

9 

10 

29(100) 

1/  The  percentages  corresponding  to  the  subtotals  are  m parentheses. 


Table  2.10 

Supervisors1  Perceptions  of  Differences  in  Absenteeism 
Between  HIT  and  Non-HIT  Trained  Workers 


r 

Q 6 (c)  Differences  between 
HIT  and  non-HIT  trained 
workers  in  your  department 
| in  rate  of  absenteeism 

Baltimore 

Newark 

Cleveland 

Total1'' 

HIT  workers  absent  less 

5 

3 

1 

9(31) 

No  difference 

4 

5 

9 

18  (62) 

HIT  workers  absent  more 

0 

1 

0 

1 (03) 

Don't  know  or  no  response 

1 

0 

0 

1 (03) 

Total 

10 

9 

10 

29  (100) 

The  percentages  corresponding  to  the  subtotals  are  in  parentheses. 


Table  2.11 

Supervisors'  Perceptions  of  Differences  in  Tardiness 
Between  HIT  and  Non-HIT  Trained  Workers 


Q 6 (b)  Differences  between 
HIT  and  non-HIT  trained 
workers  in  your  department 
in  rate  of  lateness  to  work 

Baltimore 

• 

Newark 

Cleveland 

Total1' 

HIT  workers  late  less 

4 

3 

1 

8 (28) 

No  difference 

5 

5 

6 

16  (55) 

HIT  workers  late  more 

0 

1 

1 

2(07) 

Don't  know  or  no  response 

1 

0 

2 

3(10) 

Total 

10 

9 

- 

10 

29  (100) 

1/  The  percentages  corresponding  to  the  subtotals  are  in  parentheses. 
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«•  It  would  certainly  seem,  then,  that  the  supervisors  on 

* the  whole  feel  that  a better  relationship  exists  between 

themselves  and  their  workers,  and  among  the  workers  them- 
selves as  a result  of  HIT. 

Absenteeism  and  tardiness  were  also  perceived  to  be  less 
prevalent  among  HIT  workers  compared  with  non-HIT  workers, 
by  about  one  in  three  of  the  supervisors  interviewed.  The 
vast  majority  of  the  remainder  see  no  difference  (Tables  2.10 
and  2.11) . 

It  is  interesting  that  the  supervisors  in  Baltimore,  in 
answering  these  worker  attitude  and  behavior  questions,  seemed 
to  be  more  likely  to  give  answers  indicating  favorable  change 
than  those  in  Cleveland  where  a "no  difference"  response  is 
most  common.  Newark  tends  to  be  intermediate  in  these  re- 
spects . 

It  should  be  observed  that  these  questions  on  absentee- 
ism and  tardiness  compare  HIT  and  non-HIT  workers;  it  does 
not  necessarily  follow  that  because  two-thirds  of  supervi- 
sors see  no  difference  in,  say,  absenteeism  between  the  two 
groups,  that  they  have  not  seen  an  overall  improvement  in 
both  groups.  This  seems  to  be  what  is  happening  in  the  case 
of  "cooperativeness."  Seven  in  ten  supervisors  said  their 
group  of  workers  was  more  cooperative  compared  with  five  in 
ten  who  said  HIT  workers  were  more  cooperative  than  non-HIT. 
The  supervisors'  responses  regarding  reduced  absenteeism  and 
tardiness  might  well  have  corresponded  with  their  senior  mana- 
gers' perceptions  had  the  questions  been  phrased  in  the  same 
way.  The  differences  in  the  proportions  between  senior  mana- 
ger and  supervisor  responses  should  not,  therefore,  be  inter- 
preted as  implying  different  evaluations  of  the  effects  of 
HIT. 
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Wage  Survey 


Although  letters  of  agreement  with  employers  in  whose 
organizations  HIT  upgrading  took  place  guaranteed  an  8-10% 
increase  on  graduation  above  pre-training  rates , there  was 
no  knowledge  of  what  happened  to  trainees'  incomes  in  the 
longer  run.  The  follow-up  study,  therefore,  set  out  to  find 
the  wages  of  these  trainees  some  nine  months  after  graduation 
and  compare  them  with  their  pre-training  wages.  Had  there 
been  any  further  income  increases  above  the  initial  8-10/= 
which,  as  the  projects  had  already  reported  in  their  Final 
Reports,  were  awarded  in  nearly  every  case?  And,  in  any  case, 
how  were  these  workers  doing  when  compared  with  their  peers 
who  had  not  been  through  a HIT  course? 

The  latter  question  obviously  could  not  be  answered  pre- 
cisely because  the  nature  of  the  organizations  involved  gener- 
ally precluded  the  existence  of  a control  group  of  equivalent, 
but  non-HIT,  workers.  The  follow-up  study  could,  however, 
find  out  whether  the  HIT  workers  were  experiencing  pay  in- 
creases of  at  least  the  same  proportion  as  other  workers  in 
the  same  city,  over  the  same  time  interval. 

The  Wage  Survey,  therefore,  became  formally  designed 
as  a comparison  of  wages  before  training  (January  1969  in 
most  cases)  and  from  seven  to  twelve  months — after  training 
(May  1970)  of  a sample  of  HIT  trainees  in  a sample  of  organi- 
zations in  each  city.  Wage  data  for  manufacturing  workers  in 
each  city  were  compared  with  HIT  manufacturing  workers  wages 
to  ascertain  percentage  increases  from  the  pre-training  point 
in  January  1969  to  the  follow-up  date  of  May  1970.  This 
interval,  although  approximate,  was  used  for  comparison  pur- 
poses. Data  for  other  categories  of  workers  were  not  avail- 
able . 


The  original  design  called  for  a wage  survey  of  ten 
organizations  from  each  city,  j-.e. , a total  of  30  selected 
at  random  from  a total  of  56  organizations  in  which  HIT  had 
been  introduced  in  its  first  cycle.  One  organization  could 
not  be  located,  and  a little  over  half  the  remainder  refused 
to  give  current  wage  data,  stating  that  it  was  against  their 
policy.  While  the  original  plan  would  have  provided  a 
valid  sample  of  the  population  of  "HIT  organizations,"  this 


47  Twelve  months  in  most  cases . 


self-selection  process  which  thus  became  involved  may  have  led 
to  some  bias.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  this  is  so,  but 
the  possibility  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  interpreting  the 
results . 

For  the  13  organizations  which  supplied  wage  data,  com- 
plete data  on  78  individuals  were  available.  This  was  a 
complete  "census"  of  all  HIT  trainees  who  were  currently 
working  in  the  organization. 

A sample  of  workers  who  had  left  their  organizations  was 
also  followed  up,  and  the  results  are  described  in  the  section 
below.  At  this  point  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  so  far  as 
wages  are  concerned  there  is  no  evidence  that  those  who  were 
in  other  employment  at  the  time  of  the  interview  were  better 
off,  financially,  than  those  who  had  stayed  with  their  original 
organizations. 

The  data  for  the  78  individuals  and  13  organizations  are 
shown  in  accompanying  tables.  Collectively,  they  show  the 
following: 

• On  average,  HIT  trainees  received 
their  guaranteed  8-107,  raise  on 
graduation. 

• In  May,  1970,  they  were  still 
apparently  not  earning  the  mean 
rate  as  a comparable  group  (in 
terms  of  a broad  industrial 
classification  — manufacturing  — 
which  was  the  only  group  for  which 
roughly  comparable  data  could  be 
obtained) . The  sample  of  individ- 
uals from  the  manufacturing  organ- 
izations (24)  is,  however,  small 
and  the  usual  cautious  attitude 
should  prevail  in  interpreting 
these  data. 

• The  gap  in  wages  (for  the  group  of 
78)  had  narrowed  between  January, 

1969  and  May,  1970  but: 

• This  was  largely  due  to  the  initial 
8-10%  raise  on  graduation.  Subse- 
quently, their  rate  of  increase  was 
less;  in  the  post-HIT  period  (an 


approximate  12-month  period  in 
Baltimore  and  Newark  and  nine- 
month  period  in  Cleveland)  raises 
were: 


- 8.77.  in  Baltimore,  where  the 

original  HIT  incomes  had 
averaged  16.670;  4.97 in 
Newark  compared  with  a 13.47. 

HIT  raise;  and  4.67.  in  Cleveland 
compared  with  a 7.97.  HIT  raise. 

A comparison  of  the  manufacturing  workers'  pay  increases 
with  those  for  all  manufacturing  industry  workers  in  the 
respective  cities,  treated  as  a percentage  increase  over  a 
comparable  period,  is  interesting,  even  allowing  for  the 
small  size  of  the  sample  of  HIT  workers.  The  HIT  sample 
gained  at  a rate  of  about  0.67.  per  month  after  training  and 
the  original  raise  on  graduation;  all  manufacturing  workers, 
in  a roughly  equivalent  time  period,  in  the  same  cities  aver- 
aged a little  under  0,47.  per  month.  Allowing  for  the  consid- 
erable sampling  variance  (and  possible  bias)  inherent  in  the 
trainee  data,  the  best  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  com- 
parison is,  probably,  that  HIT  manufacturing  industry  trainees 
who  stayed  in  their  organizations  received  about  the  same 
rate  of  pay  increase  as  the  manufacturing  industry  workforce 
as  a whole. 
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WAGE  DATA 


TgLmg  3,1a 

A Comparison  of  Trainee  Wages  (Mean  Basic  Wage  Per  Hour)  Before  HIT,  Immediately 
After  HIT  Was  Completed,  And  From  7-12  Months  Later. 


Baltimore 

Newark 

Cleveland 

Before 

Immediately 

7 12 

Before 

Immediately 

7 12 

Before 

Immediately 

7*1? 

HIT 

After  HI  T 

Months 

HIT 

After  HIT 

Months 

HIT 

After  HIT 

Months 

y 

1/ 

Later*/ 

y 

y 

Later?/ 

y 

3/ 

Later?/ 

Non- Manufacturing 

$1.79 

$2,13 

$2.15 

S2.83 

$3.30 

S3.45 

S2.55 

S2.73 

$2.83 

Manufacturing 

$2.02 

$2.31 

S2.63 

$2.38 

$2.59 

$2.64 

$2.50 

$2.75 

$2.87 

TOTAL 

$1.87 

$2.18 

$2.37 

$2.68 

$3.04 

$3,19 

$2.53 

$2.73 

$2.85 

n's  =23  and  9 for  non-manufacturing  and  manufacturing  organizations  respectively,  in  Baltimore;  19  and  9 in  Newark  and  12  and  6 in  Cleveland. 


Table  3.1b 

% Increase  of  Wages  (Mean  Basic  Wage  Per  Hour)  Immediately  After  HIT  And  7-12  Months  Later. 

(See  footnotes  for  each  City)  as  % of  Pre-HIT  Wage) 


Baltimore 

Newark 

Cleveland 

Immediately 
After  HIT  1/ 

7-12  Months 
Lateri/ 

Immediately 
After  HIT  2/ 

7-12  Months 
Later  If 

Immediately 
Alter  HIT  2/ 

7-12  Months 
Later  & 

Non-Manufacturing 

189 

20.1 

16.6 

21.9 

7.0 

11.0 

Manufacturing 

14.3 

30.1 

8.8 

10.9 

10.0 

14.8 

TOTAL 

16.6 

26.73 

13.4 

19.0 

7.9 

12.6 

■i/ Before  HIT  «.  1/69;  Immediately  After  HIT  x 5/69;  7-12  Months  Later  • 5/70;  with  the  exception  of 
one  organization  where  Before  HIT=9/09  and  Immediately  After  HIT=10/69. 

■2/ Before  HIT  - 1/69;  Immediately  After  HIT.- 5/69;  7-12  Months  Later  - 5/70, 

& Before  HIT;  - 5/69;  Immediately  After  HIT  - 9/69;  7-12  Months  Later  - 5/70  with  the  exception  of 
two  organizations  where  Before  HIT=l/69  and  Immediately  After  HIT-5/69. 


Table  3.2 

Mean  Hourly  Earnings  of  Manufacturing  Workers  In  The  Three  Cities: 


Baltimore^/ 

Newark^ 

Cleveland^ 

Weighted 

Average^ 

January,  '69 

3.21 

3.24 

3.66 

3.34 

March,,  '70 

3,46 

3,43 

3.80 

3.52 

% Increase 
from  1969-1970 

7.8% 

5.9% 

3.8% 

5,4% 

^ Does  not  include  workers  not  covered  by  unemployment  insurance. 

& Data  obtained  from  Baltimore  Bureau  of  Employment  Service,  Department  of  Research. 

-3/  Data  obtained  from  Newark  Bureau  of  Employment  Service,  Department  of  Labor  Analysis. 
y Data  obtained  from  Cleveland  Bureau  of  Employment  Service. 

& These  average  wages  are  weighted  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  manufacturing  workers  in  the  city  at  the  time  that  the 
average  wage  was  computed. 
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HIT  Trainees  Who  had  Quit 
the  Organizations  in  Which 
They  Were  Trained 

Of  the  population  of  249  HIT  trainees  being  followed  up 
in  this  study,  52  (21%)  had  left  their  organizations  within 
ten  months  of  training.  It  was  not  known  whether  they  had 
improved  their  financial  and  social  status  by  moving  to  other 
jobs,  building  on  the  HIT  experience  to  develop  themselves, 
or  whether  they  had  become  disgruntled  at  their  lack  of  fur- 
ther progress  within  the  organization.  The  evaluation  of 
HIT  would  clearly  be  influenced  by  what  had  happened  to  one 
fifth  of  the  trainees  of  whom  nothing  was  known.  It  was 
decided  to  follow  up  as  many  of  the  52  as  was  possible  within 
budget  constraints. 

A random  sample  of  38  individuals  was  selected  from  the 
52,  (proportional  numbers  in  each  city)  to  be  followed  up, 
if  practicable,  in  their  homes.  Three  interview  attempts 
were  made  for  each  individual,  even  if  he  or  she  had  moved 
to  another  part  of  the  country. 

Given  the  nature  of  the  sample  being  interviewed  — 
resident  in  the  inner-city  but  quite  likely  to  have  moved  to 
another  city  or  back  to  a rural  community  — a maximum  response 
rate  of  50  percent  was  anticipated.  The  sample  representative- 
ness is  inevitably  in  question,  when  half  the  desired  sample 
cannot  be  interviewed,  but  this  had  been  recognized  at  the 
outset,  and  it  had  been  decided  that  some  conclusions  could 
be  drawn  even  from  such  incomplete  data. 

The  present  report  is  on  seventeen  individuals.  Of 
these: 

• one  had  been  fired  from  the  organization 
in  which  he  had  been  trained; 

• four  had  left  for  health  reasons  — three 
were  pregnancies; 

• eight  had  left  for  reasons  connected  with 
the  job  — disliked  the  tasks/supervisor 
or  found  the  pay  too  low;  and 

• four  had  left  because  they  had  found  a 
"better"  job. 
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Excluding  the  "health  reason"  cases,  about  two-thirds  of 
the  job-leavers  had  done  so  because  of  dissatisfaction. 

If  we  apply  the  data  from  these  seventeen  individuals  in 
proportion  to  the  original  population  of  HIT  trainees,  we 
find  that  about  1%  would  be  fired,  5%  quit  on  health  grounds, 
10%  quit  because  they  disliked  the  job  and  57o  quit  to  go  to  a 
better  job.  Whether  it  is  legitimate  to  project  from  so  small 
a sample  is  open  to  question,  but  if  the  data  are  treated  as 
indicators,  not  precise  statistics,  it  would  still  appear  that 
only  a very  small  proportion  of  trainees  moved  on  to  better 
opportunities . 

The  data  on  the  wages  of  those  who  were  employed  at  the 
time  of  interview  do  not  suggest  that  they  were  doing  better 
than  the  trainees  who  had  stayed  in  the  original  organizations 

The  group  of  employees  who  had  left  their  original  organi 
zation  after  HIT  training  had  been, on  average,  receiving  less 
per  hour  prior  to  training  than  had  the  other  HIT  trainees 
($2.10  per  hour  compared  with  $2.60  per  hour). 5/  Although 
they  received  their  10%  raise  on  graduation,  they  were  there- 
fore still  earning  less  than  the  mean  of  post-HIT  earnings 
for  trainees  as  a whole.  At  the  time  of  interview  (about 
May  1970)  the  "leavers"  were  earning,  on  the  average,  about 
$2.70  per  hour;  the  comparable  group  of  trainees  who  had  not 
moved  were  earning  $3.50  on  the  same  date. 

With  such  small  samples,  one  markedly  deviant  value  can 
distort  the  overall  picture.  One  individual  had  moved  from 
$2.64  per  hour  after  training  to  $6.25  per  hour  in  his  new 
job  (as  a railroad  brakeman) . If  he  is  removed  from  the  sam- 
ple, the  mean  wage  drops  to  $2.20  per  hour.  This,  in  fact,  is 
a slightly  lower  wage  than  the  mean  wage  for  this  "leaver" 
group  (the  same  individual  being  excluded)  just  after  HIT 
graduation  if  the  same  individual  is  omitted.  There  is,  there 
fore,  no  evidence  that  these  individuals  who  are  currently  in 
work  have  done  any  better  than  their  colleagues  and  so  far  as 
the  present  sample  is  concerned,  they  have  slipped  back  in 
terms  of  remuneration  whereas  their  peers  have  at  least  had 
pay  increments  proportional  to  the  general  increases  in  pay 
in  their  area. 


J7  Since  only  one  Baltimore  trainee  was  interviewed  in  this 
” sample  of  "leavers,"  these  comparisons  are  based  on 
Cleveland/Newark  trainees  only. 
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There  are  also  the  unemployed,  the  15%  who  were  in  the 
labor  market  and  not  working.  This  puts  the  mean  earnings 
of  the  entire  group  still  la  zr  — half  the  unemployed  were 
receiving  welfare  payments  s .d  half  were  dependent  on  their 
spouses'  income  or  on  "odd-jobs"  so  that  their  earnings  were 
minimal. 

Questions  were  asked  of  the  employed  members  of  the 
group  about  the  effect  of  HIT  on  getting  their  present  job, 
or  working  in  their  present  job.  The  results  are  tabulated 
below  and  speak  for  themselves. 

Effects  of  HIT  Program: 


Helped  to  get  present  job  4 

Did  not  help  or  effect 

not  known  7 

Helps  in  present  job  6 

Does  not  help  in  present 

job  _5 


These  17  "job  leavers"  were  asked  about  future  job  expecta- 
tions as  a result  of  HIT  training.  Twelve  said  they  were 
more  hopeful.  On  the  whole,  it  would  seem  that  the  effect 
of  HIT  on  the  morale  of  these  ex-trainees  was  beneficial, 
even  if  the  material  benefits  were  not. 
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HIT  Trainees  Who  Had  Indicated 
"Educational  Aspirations" 

A Few  Months  After  Training 


This  section  is  concerned  with  a follow-up  of  trainees 
who,  in  the  Project's  own  studies,  3-5  months  after  trainee 
graduation,  had  been  recorded  as  intending  to  continue  with 
their  education  in  an  institutional  setting. 

Fifty-one  trainees  were  selected  at  random  from  the 
group  (of  121)  who  had  originally  expressed  these  educational 
aspirations.  This  group  represented  above  50%  of  the  total 
number  of  trainees  interviewed  by  the  Project  studies.  Only 
20  of  the  present  sample  of  51,  when  interviewed,  reported 
that  they  had  actually  done  something  concrete  anu  only  16 
had  been,  or  were  now,  attending  a formal  education  course, 
i^.£. . about  one-third  of  those  who  said  they  were  going  to 
do  something  about  further  education  (Tables  4.1a/4.1b). 

Projecting  this  proportion  to  the  original  total  number 
of  trainees  upon  whom  they  were  drawn,  it  appears  that  only 
about  15%  of  HIT  trainees  actually  did  attend  a formal  course 
of  further  education. 

It  is  important  to  attempt  to  compare  this  figure  with 
the  best  estimate  obtainable  of  what  percentage  of  the 
worker  population  from  which  HIT  trainees  were  drawn  would 
have  attended  some  course  without  the  intervention  of  this 
training.  As  part  of  the  analytic  design  for  measuring  the 
immediate  impact  of  HIT^/  40  individuals  who  had  been  selected 
for  training  in  the  same  or  similar  organizations  to  those 
from  which  the  current  sample  was  drawn  were  interviewed  on 
their  educational  intentions.  These  individuals  came  from 
the  same  work  population  as  the  present  sample,  and  were 
enrolled  in  the  same  cycle  of  training.  Prior  to  that  train- 
ing, 5%  had  enrolled  in  an  educational  institution.  Given  the 
different  interviewing  circumstances  of  the  two  studies,  and 
the  small  sample  size,  the  observed  10%  difference  could  not 
be  regarded  as  statistically  significant  at  the  conventional 
levels.  The  conclusion  drawn,  however,  is  that  there  is  an 
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indication  of  some  effect  on  educational  aspirations  among 
low-level  workers,  nough  it  cannot  be  claimed  that 

the  one-step  model  ■ as  as  a catalyst  or  motivator  to  the 

employee  in  encouraging  him/her  to  go  on  for  additional  for- 
mal education » 

Various  types  of  institutions  were  specified  by  the  16 
who  said  they  had  attended  or  were  enrolled  in  school.  Five 
said  they  were  attending  colleges  or  universities,  eight  said 
technical  schools  or  community  colleges,  two  said  "Federal 
Programs,"  and  one  said  he  was  attending  high  school.  These 
statements  could  not  be  100%  confirmed.  The  named  institu- 
tions were  followed  up  but  confirmation  was  available  for 
only  nine  individuals.  In  the  remaining  cases  there  was 
either  insufficient  information  or  the  institution  refused 
to  divulge  the  information. 

About  60%  of  the  sample  had  not  done  anything  about 
their  earlier  stated  intent  to  pursue  further  education. 

The  most  common  reason  (from  71%  of  respondents)  was  lack  of 
money  — which  suggests  the  advisability  of  tuition  payments 
and  perhaps  even  an  incentive  payment,  as  in  Project  Upgrade 
in  Columbus.  Lack  of  time  and  conflict  with  family  responsi- 
bilities also  loomed  quite  large  — each  mentioned  by  about 
a third  of  the  sample  (Table  4.2). 

Almost  all  of  these  workers  said  they  were  still  think- 
ing about  furthering  their  education,  mostly  in  trade,  tech- 
nical or  business  schools  or  community  colleges  (Tables  4.3a / 
4.3b).  Given  their  past  record,  the  probability  of  these 
aspirations  being  realized  would  seem  to  be  small. 

Among  those  who  had,  apparently,  taken  action  to  imple- 
ment their  plans,  12  of  the  16  (75%)  expressed  an  intent  to 
proceed  still  further.  This  group,  incidentally,  is  much 
more  college  oriented,  two  thirds  saying  they  were  planning 
to  go  to  college  (Tables  4.4a/4.4b). 
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Table  4.1a 

Action  Taken  Toward  Improving  Education 


Q 3 (a)  Have  you  rJone 
anything  about  getting 
more  education  ? 

Baltimore 

Newark 

Cleveland 

Totiili/ 

Yes 

6 

7 

7 

20 (30) 

No 

11 

10 

10 

31 (61) 

Total 

17 

17 

17 

61  (100) 

The  percentages  corresponding  to  the  subtotals  are  in  parentheses. 


Table  4.1b 

Type  Of  Educational  Action  Taken 


Q 3 (b)  What  have  you  done 
about  improving  your 
education 

Baltimore 

Newark 

Cleveland 

Totally 

inquired,  nothing  else 

0 

0 

1 

1 (05) 

Applied,  accepted,  did 
not  attend 

0 

0 

3 

3(15) 

Applied,  attended, 
dropped  out 

0 

0 

0 

0(00) 

Applied,  attending 

1 

5 

1 

7(35) 

Applied,  attended, 
completed 

5 

2 

2 

9(45) 

Total 

6 

7 

7 

20(100) 

•^The  percentages  corresponding  to  the  subtotals  are  m parentheses. 
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Table  4.2 

Reasons  For  Not  Furthering  Education 


0 4 (a)  - (c)  Why  didn't 
you  get  the  education 
you  desired7 

Baltimore 

Newark 

Cleveland 

Total!/ 

Lack  of  money 

9 

3 

10 

22  (72) 

Lack  of  time 

1 

3 

7 

11  (36) 

Conflict  with  family 
responsibilities 

3 

3 

3 

9(29) 

Difficult  to  get  to 
school 

1 

1 

2 

4(13) 

Too  tired  after  work 

2 

0 

1 

3(10) 

Anticipated  language 
difficulties 

1 

0 

0 

1 (3) 

Didn't  think  could 
succeed 

1 

0 

0 

M3) 

Friends  against  idea 

0 

1 

0 

1 (3) 

Undecided  as  to  type 
of  education  desired 

0 

0 

1 . 

1 (3) 

Supervisor  didn't  re- 
commend training 

0 

1 

0 

1 (3) 

Number  of  respondents 

11 

. 

10 

31(100) 

y Some  workers  gave  more  than  one  response. 

The  percentages  corresponding  to  the  subtotals  are  in  parentheses. 


T able  4.3a 

Educational  Aspirations  Of  Workers  Who  Did  Not  Pursue  Further  Education 


Q 5 (a)  Are  you  still 
thinking  about  further- 
ing your  education? 

Baltimore 

Newark 

Cleveland 

Total  7 

Yes 

9 

7 

12 

28(90) 

No 

1 

1 

1 

3(10) 

Number  of  respondents 

10 

8 

13 

31(100) 

^The  percentages  corresponding  to  the  subtotals  are  in  parentheses. 
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Table  4.3b 

Anticipated  Educational  Plans  Of  Workers  Who  Did  Not  Further  Pursue  Their  Education 


i,  1 1 ' ''.Ml*  V[!f.  ij’ 

..■1'ir  urn  i lit)  you  p.  in 
In  pursue" 

. . 
bii.t^nurci 

Nev.'rii  k -/ 

i 

ClH’/euitiU 

: iii.ii  U 

Trade/ Technical  School 

b 

3 

3 

1 1 <4(1) 

Business  School 

1 

2 

4 

Wb) 

Junior  College 

0 

3 

. 3 

li(22) 

High  School 

1 

0 

1 

21081 

Adult  Education 

1 

0 

0 

1(041 

College 

1 

•0 

0 

1(04) 

Graduate  School 

0 

0 

1 

1(04) 

Number  of  respondents 

9 

7 

12 

28(100) 

-1/ Some  workers  gave  more  than  one  response. 

2 / 

— 'The  percentages  corresponding  to  the  subtotals  are  in  parentheses. 


Table  4.4a 

Educational  Aspirations  Of  Workers  Who  Did  Pursue  Further  Education 


Q 6 (a!  Do  you  plan  to 
continue  to  further  your 
education? 

Baltimore 

Newark 

Cleveland 

TotalV 

Yes 

5 

5 

2 

12(75) 

No 

0 

2 

0 

2(13) 

Don't  know/no  response 

1 

0 

1 

2(13) 

Number  of  respondents 

6 

7 

3 

10(100) 

1/ 

The  percentages  corresponding  to  the  subtotals  are  in  parentheses. 


T able  4.4b 

Anticipated  Educational  Plans  Of  Workers  Who  Furthered  Their  Education 


Q 6(b)  What  kind  of  edu- 
cation are  you  planning 
to  pursue? 

Baltimore 

Newark 

Cleveland^ 

Total!/ 

College 

4 

3 

1 

8(67) 

Business  School 

0 

2 

0 

2(17) 

Adult  Education 

0 

0 

J 

1(08) 

High  School 

0 

0 

1 

1(08) 

Graduate  School 

1 

0 

0 

1103) 

Number  of  respondents 

5 

5 

2 

121100) 

y One  worker  gave  more  than  one  response. 

V 

T he  percentages  corresponding  to  the  subtotals  are  in  parentheses. 
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APPENDIX  A 


TECHNICAL  SUPPORT  ACTIVITIES 


O 
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During  the  funding  period,  technical  guidance  activities 
included  the  assistance  given  to  the  Advanced  High  Intensity 
Training  (A-HIT)  program  implemented  by  Skill  Upgrading  in 
Cleveland  and  funded  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  This 
program  and  the  nature  of  HDC’s  role  in  its  development  are 
described  in  this  section  of  the  report. 

Other  technical  guidance  functions  included  the  follow- 
ing: 


• Participation  in  a Task  Force  of  the 
United  States  Training  and  Employment 
Service  (USTES)  for  development  of  a 
pilot  upgrading  program  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  a State  Employment 
Service  on  a statewide  basis; 

• Assistance  to  a U.S.  Department  of 
Labor-funded  program  conducted  by 
the  American  Institute  of  Aeronautics 
and  Astronautics  (AIAA)  for  assisting 
technical  and  professional  level  per- 
sonnel displaced  by  cutbacks  in 
Department  of  Defense  programs  to 
secure  employment  in  other  industries; 

• Participation  in  a Task  Force  of  the 
United  States  Training  and  Employment 
Service  to  provide  technical  assistance 
for  the  Public  Service  Careers  Program 
administering  agencies  in  six  Department 
of  Labor  regions. 

These  three  technical  assistance  projects  are  briefly 
discussed  first  in  the  following  pages  of  the  report.  A 
description  of  support  activities  in  conjunction  with  Skill 
Upgrading  in  Cleveland  (SUIC)  follows . 

At  the  request  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Manpower 
Administration,  HDC  prepared  A Handbook  for  Upgrading 
Low-Skill  Workers.  The  Handbook,  which  is  a reference  guide 
for  organizations  engaged  in  worker  upgrading  and  training, 
is  discussed  in  the  final  section  of  this  Appendix. 
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?iiot  Upgrading  Program  - United  States 
Training  and  Employment  Service  Task  Force  (USTES) 

The  responsibility  of  the  USTES  Task  Forced  was  to 
set  out  the  objectives  and  guidelines  for  a pilot  program  to 
be  implemented  in  selected  states  as  a means  of  assessing 
the  capability  of  the  State  Employment  Services  to  implement 
worker  upgrading  programs.  At  first,  the  Task  Force  envi- 
sioned that  six  states  would  be  selected  as  sites  of  the 
pilot  programs.  Subsequently,  the  number  of  states  to  be 
involved  was  reduced  to  three  and  then  to  one. 

HDC  participated  in  Task  Force  meetings  from  the  initial 
stages  and  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  concept  papers  and 
statements  of  objectives  for  the  pilot  program.  The  concept 
is  principally  based  upon  the  New  Jersey  Employment  Service 
upgrading  project,  Industrial  Training  Services. 

The  Task  Force  on  Upgrading  submitted  a proposal  to 
the  Department  of  Labor  for  implementation  of  the  pilot 
program. 

An  HDC  memorandum,  accepted  by  the  Task  Force,  out- 
line*^ the  parameters  of  the  vertical  and  lateral  upgrading 
approaches  envisioned  in  the  pilot  effort.  There  would  be 
two  programs  as  described  below: 


17  Given  the  potential  impact  of  the  legislation  proposed, 
the  Task  Force  evolved  two  approaches  to  upgrading: 
vertical  upgrading  and  lateral  upgrading.  The  defini- 
tions of  these  terms  are  those  currently  used  by  USTES: 
"Vertical  Upgrading"  - the  movement  of  an  employee 
upward  in  an  establishment  of  his  present  employer. 
"Upward"  movement  means  a higher  skill  level  job  and 
either  immediate  pay  increase  or  placement  on  a pro- 
fessional "ladder"  of  automatic  increases  in  specified 
times  which  will  take  him  higher  than  he  could  go  in 
his  previous  pay-grade  classification;  "Horizontal 
Upgrading"  - the  lateral  movement  in  the  Labor  Market 
by  An  employee  to  some  other  employer's  establishment, 
where  chere  is  the  promise  or  reasonable  expectation 
of  a higher  wage  and  skill  opportunity. 
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• Lateral  Upgrading,  related  primarily 
to  the  working  poor,  who  would  become 
eligible  under  the  proposed  Family 
Assistance  Plan  (FAP) . Apart  from  a 
test  of  overall  feasibility,  there 
would  be  the  following  secondary 
objectives  of  the  pilot  study  of  this 
program: 

- Test  of  a voluntary  enrollment 
system, 

Determination  of  the  most  effec- 
tive means  of  acquainting  the 
working  poor  with  the  opportuni- 
ties offered  by  the  program, 

- Experimentation  with  various  in- 
centives to  induce  enrollment, 

- Assessment  of  administrative/ 
coordinating  mechanisms  for 
linkages  with  public  and  pri- 
vate institutional  training 
capabilities, 

- Testing  the  effects  of  various 
labor  demand  conditions  on 
program  feasibility,  and 

- Determination  of  alternate  pro- 
gram elements  required  to  intro- 
duce horizontal  or  lateral  up- 
grading under  varying  conditions. 

« 

• Vertical  Upgrading,  for  selected  em- 
ployees, a percentage  of  whom  should 
be  the  "working  poor."  This  program 
...focuses  on  the  capacity  of  the 
State  Employment  Service  to  provide 
employer  assistance  in  the  areas  of: 
Manpower  Requirements  Analysis,  Job 
Task  Analysis,  Curriculum  Design, 
Consulting  Training  Services,  Follow- 
up and  Evaluation, and'  Supervisory 
Orientation  and  Training. 
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Ihe  pilot  vertical  upgrading  programs 
of  the  State  Employment  Services  would 
accomplish  demonstration  of  the  over- 
all feasibility  of  the  Vertical  Upgrad- 
ing program  and  provide: 

- A test  of  the  effects  of  in- 
dustry, occupational  and  geo- 
graphic variables  on  the  fea- 
sibility of  introducing  verti- 
cal upgrading  for  employees, 

- A determination  of  other  fac- 
tors which  affect  an  employer's 
decision  to  upgrade  his  pres- 
ent work  force, 

- A determination  of  the  most 
effective  incentive  or  tech- 
nical service  schemes  which 
can  induce  employers  to  up- 
grade workers, 

- A test  of  the  feasibility  of 
introducing  multi-step  upgrad- 
ing and  isolation  of  factors 
affecting  its  feasibility, 

- Determination  of  the  mecha- 
nisms needed  to  utilize 
community,  public  and  private 
institutional  training  re- 
sources to  support  one-step 
and/or  multi-step  upgrading. 

American  Institute  of  Aeronautics  and  Astronautics  (AIAA) 

AIAA  received  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  funds  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  a series  of  20  employment  workshops  in 
areas  characterized  by  high  unemployment  in  these  industries. 
HDC's  role  was  to  provide  general  assistance  in  analyzing 
the  effects  of  the  workshops  on  AIAA  members'  employment 
status. 
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Public  Service  Careers  Program 

HDC  was  requested  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
Manpower  Administration,  to  participate  in  the  preparation  of 
guidelines  for  technical  assistance  services  by  the  United 
States  Training  and  Employment  Service  to  the  state  and  local 
government  districts  responsible  for  implementation  of  the 
Public  Service  Careers  Program  (PSCP) . 

Multi-Level  Upgrading: 

Skill  Upgrading  in  Cleveland  (SUIC) 

Selected  findings  from  the  final  and  follow-up  reports 
of  the  three  cities  and  from  the  HDC  Analytic  Study  support 
the  following  generalization  from  these  upgrading  experiences 

• In  all  three  cities,  HIT-trained 
workers  advanced  to,  and  performed 
successfully  in  their  target  jobs. 

However,  progress  beyond  the  job 
for  which  they  were  prepared  by 

the  HIT  method  occurred  only  rarely, 
raising  the  possibility  that  the 
HIT  method  simply  trained  workers 
for  new  "dead-end  jobs." 

Skill  Upgrading  in  Cleveland  grasped  the  logical  post- 
HIT  step  as  an  effort  to  systematically  institute  within 
employing  organizations  a multi-step  upgrading  program, 
Advanced  High  Intensity  Training. 

Cleveland  Follow  Through  on  HIT 

Advanced  HIT  has  the  following  goals: 

• Involvement  of  at  least  four 
organizations ; 

• Enrollment  of  80  workers  earning, 
at  the  inception  of  the  program, 
less  than  $6,000  per  year; 

• The  training,  job  promotion  and 
wage  increases  outlined  below  in 
the  discussion  of  Advanced  HIT's 
modifications  of  the  HIT  design. 
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The  Advanced  HIT  method  builds  on  the  HIT  concept,  en- 
compassing several  important  modifications,  including  the 
following: 

• In  lieu  of  the  AO  hour  training 
span  employed  in  HIT,  SUIC  pro- 
vided for  a 100  to  300  hour 
training  period,  depending  upon 
the  knowledge/skill  requirements 
of  the  target  job; 

• Advanced  HIT  would  raise  workers 
from  30  to  50%  in  basic  wages  and 
several  levels  in  occupational 
status; 

• The  human  relations  component  would 
be  given  even  greater  emphasis  in 
A-HIT  operations  and  would  affect 
supervisory  and  management  level 
personnel ; 

• Greater  stress  would  be  placed  on 
the  selection  and  training  of  a 
company  trainer  to  assure  continu- 
ity of  the  program. 

These  modifications  arise  from  SUIC's  previous  experience 
with  marketing  HIT  to  employers  in  Cleveland  who  recognized 
the  value  of  High  Intensity  Training  for  the  low-skill  or 
entry-level  worker.  SUIC's  analysis  of  the  organizations 
participating  in  HIT  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  workers 
advanced  one  or  two  steps  through  HIT  would  remain  in  the 
target  jobs  unless  training  and  promotions  at  higher  levels 
opened  new  positions  to  them. 

HDC  Role 


Humanic  Designs  Corporation  assisted  in  preparing  the 
Advanced  HIT  proposal.  Technical  assistance  is  being  pro- 
vided on  an  as -needed  basis  by  HDC.  Thus  far,  the  technical 
assistance  activities  of  HDC  have  focused  on  the  analytic 
component  of  the  program. 
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A Handbook  For  Upgrading  Low -Ski 11  Workers 


A technical  manual  synthesizing  and  expanding  upon  five 
years  of  experience  in  upgrading  the  low-skill  worker  in  the 
plant  setting  was  completed.*  The  Handbook  has  four  major 
divisions : 

• An  introduction  to  the  Handbook, 
including  a discussion  of  the  in- 
plant  upgrading  concept,  its  simi- 
larities to  traditional  practices 
of  filling  skilled  jobs  by  training 
and  promoting  workers  from  within 
the  company,  and  its  distinguishing 
characteristics ; 

« Guidelines  for  Program  Planning  and 
Development  describing  the  importance 
of  involving  management  and  supervi- 
sory personnel  in  the  program,  the 
general  manpower  needs  analysis,  job 
task  and  requirements  analysis,  trainee 
selection,  curriculum  development  and 
job  restructuring. 

• Program  Operations,  presenting  guide- 
lines for  training  methodologies  and 
processes;  schedules  of  rewards  for 
workers;  program  administration; 

• Evaluation,  outlining  alternative 
evaluation  methodologies  and  the 
anticipated  report  outcomes. 

An  appendix  on  marketing,  including  an  outline  of 
market  analysis  and  suggested  sales  approaches,  concludes 
the  instructional  content  of  the  Handbook.  A second  appen- 
dix, presenting  a sample  of  forms  to  be  used  in  job  task 
analysis  and  skill,  requirements  analysis,  concludes  the 
volume . 

The  value  of  the  Handbook  for  HDC  staff,  especially  in 
the  conduct  of  in-service  training  for  staff  members  of  pro- 
jects to  which  HDC  is  providing  technical  assistance,  has  been 
considerable.  Even  prior  to  final  preparation  of  the  revised 
draft,  sections  on  the  concept  of  Upgrading,  the  material  on 
marketing  and  the  operations  guidelines  had  been  used  in 
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training  thu  marketing  and  counselor/ trainer  teams  of  Project 
Upgrade,  Columbus,  Ohio.  To  some  extent,  the  experience  with 
Project  Upgrade  staff  was  fed  back  to  the  Handbook  preparation 
effort,  in  the  revisions  effected  within  the  Job  Task  and  Re- 
quirements Analysis  section  of  the  Handbook's  chapter  on  pro- 
gram planning  and  development.  This  aspect  of  the  Handbook 
is  worthy  of  particular  note.  Job  Task  Analysis  had  been 
employed  as  a technique  in  the  High  Intensity  Training  (HIT) 
programs  conducted  by  Humanic  Designs  Corporation  (HDC)  during 
the  years  1966-69.2/  At  the  conclusion  of  HDC's  eighteen- 
mOnth  contract  for  Experimental  and  Demonstration  activities 
in  managing  the  three-city  High  Intensity  Training  program 
involving  Newark,  Baltimore  and  Cleveland,  HDC  published  a 
four-volume  report  on  the  cumulative  experience  of  four  years 
of  upgrading  low-skill  workers  in  the  plant  environment. 

Volume  III  of  the  report!/  defines  a job  task  analysis  meth- 
odology. However,  the  differences  between  the  two  earlier 
volumes  cited  above,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  presentation  of 
Job  Task  Analysis  in  the  Handbook,  on  the  other,  are  radical. 
In  the  Handbook  for  Upgrading  Low-Skill  Workers^/  a JTA 
methodology  is  outlined  within  four  basic  steps: 


• Defining  the  Job,  initially  by 
listing  the  component  tasks.  A 
technical  definition  of  task  is 
used:  "that  set  of  activities, 
all  of  which  would  be  needed  to 
produce  an  identifiable  output 
which  would  be  used,  acted  upon, 
or  advanced  in  production  by  ar; 
individual  who  may  or  may  not  be 
the  performer."!/ 


2/  See,  for  example:  Skill  Advancement,  Inc..  Upgrading 

the  Low-Wage  Worker;  An  Ergonomic  Approach.  Volume  II . 
(August  31,  1967)  pp  5-3  to  5-9. 

3/  Skill  Achievement  Institute,  Upgrading  the  Underemployed 
in  the  Work  Environment:  "High  Intensity  Training 

Methodology,"  pp  43-57. 

4/  Humanic  Designs  Corporation,  A Handbook  for  Upgrading 
Low-Skill  Workers.  October  1970T  ‘"The  Job  Task  and 
Analysis  Requirements"  pp  II-4  to  11-12 

5/  As  cited  in  the  Handbook,  the  definition  is  that  used  by 
Eleanor  Gilpatrick  and  Irene  Seifer,  "A  Re-test  Manual 
for  Scaling  Task  Dimensions  (Working  Paper  #7)  Draft," 
Health  Services  Mobility  Study,  January,  1970.  pp  3-2  and 
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Identifying  tasks  by  cross-checking 
the  lists  prepared  in  the  first  step 
through  interviews  with  supervisors 
and  refining  the  lists. 

Describing  the  tasks  separately  on 
individual  worksheets  along  the 
following  dimensions : 

- tools,  equipment  and  material 
used; 

- details  oil  what  the  worker 
actually  does; 

- duration  of  task  and  fre- 
quency of  performance;  and 

- performance  criteria  asso- 
ciated with  task  execution. 

Determining  Task  Requirements,  an 
assessment  of  the  worker  traits 
needed  to  perform  the  task  in  terms 
of  knowledge,  skills  and  aptitudes. 
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Participants  in  HDC 
Seminars  on  Upgrading 


Labor  Union  Seminars 


The  labor  union  seminar  on  upgrading  was  a two-day  con- 
ference meeting  at  HDC  headquarters  in  Manhasset,  New  York, 
on  Octber  22  and  23,  1970.  In  attendance  were: 

• Mrs.  Betty  Miller,  Director  of  the 
Hospital  Development  Program, 

American  Federation  of  State, 

County  and  Municipal  Employees 
(AFSCME)  - AFL-CIO; 

• Mr.  Paul  Jennings,  President,  Inter- 
national Union  of  Electrical,  Radio 
and  Machine  Workers  (IUE)  - AFL-CIO; 

• Mr.  Felix  G.  Bach,  Director  of  OJT,  IUE; 

• Mr.  Joseph  Munyan,  OJT  Coordinator, 

District  3,  IUE; 

• Mr.  Richard  E.  Murphy,  Assistant  to 

the  General  President,  Service  Employees 
International  Union; 

• Professor  Lois  Gray,  Cornell  University, 

Center  for  Industrial  and  Labor  Relations; 

• Mr.  Arthur  W.  Kirsch,  E.F.  Shelley  and  Co.,  Inc 

• Mr.  Donald  Cook,  E.F.  Shelley  and  Co.,  Inc.; 

• Mr.  Charles  Lucas,  Coalition/ JOBS; 

• Professor  Quinn  Mills,  Department  of  Economics, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology; 

• Professor  Peter  B.  Doeringer,  Department  of 
Economics,  John  F.  Kennedy  School  of 
Government,  Harvard  University; 

• Mr.  Jesse  Simons,  Labor  Mediator. 
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Corporate  Seminar 


The  Corporate  Seminar  was  held  on  December  Jk'at  the 
Gramercy  Park  Hotel  in  New  York  City.  Dr.  Marks  chaired 
the  meeting,  and  Professor  Charles  Myers  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology  and  Chairman  of  the  National 
Manpower  Policy  Task  Force  acted  as  a primary  resource  to 
the  discussion  group.  Attending  the  meeting  were: 

• Mr.  Doug  Cambern,  Assistant  Vice-President 

of  Personnel,  Pacific  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company . 

t Dr.  Ronald  James,  Manager  of  Corporate  Manpower 
Training,  Texas  Instruments,  Inc. 

• Mr.  Arthur  Kirsch,  E.  F.  Shelley  and  Company,  Inc. 

• Mr.  Charles  Lucas,  Coalition  Jobs 

• Mr.  Oliver  Niehouse,  Executive  Vice  President 
Poly pump.  Ltd. 

• Mr.  Charles  Rippey,  United  States  Training 
and  Employment  Service 

• Mr.  Julius  Rose,  Executive  Vice-President, 

Sloan  Supermarkets,  Inc. 

• Mr.  Peter  Seitchik,  Institute  of  Public 
Administration/Training  Incentive  Payments 
Program 

4 

• Mrs.  Josephine  Stuker,  Administrative 
Assistant,  Boise  Cascade 
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The  Samples 


Overall  Design 

As  described  in  detail  below,  organizations  were  selected 
at  random  from  the  population  of  organizations  into  which  HIT 
had  initially  been  introduced,  in  the  three  cities  of 
Baltimore,  Newark  and  Cleveland.  A first-line  supervisor  of 
a department  with  HIT  trained  workers  was  interviewed  in  each 
selected  organization  and  also  a representative  of  senior 
management,  to  provide  data  on  the  organization's  reactions 
to  HIT. 

A sample  of  trainees  who  had  left  their  initial  organ- 
izations was  selected  at  random  from  the  company  records  of 
such  "leavers,"  and  an  attempt  made  to  follow  them  up  by  inter- 
viewing them  at  their  current  place  of  business. 

A further  sample  of  trainees  who  had  expressed  the  inten- 
tion of  furthering  their  education,  at  the  time  of  the  3-5 
month  follow  up  by  the  Projects,  was  selected  at  random. 

These  trainees  came  from  the  same  organizations  as  were  orig- 
inally included  in  the  Project's  3-5  month  studies. 

Wages  of  individual  trainees  who  had  participated  in  the 
Project's  3-5  month  studies  were  traced  in  as  many  of  the 
organizations  as  were  willing  to  open  their  files. 

In  the  following  pages,  the  characteristics  and  selec- 
tion procedures  for  the  cities,  organizations,  managers  and 
workers  that  participated  in  this  investigation  are  described. 

The  Cities 


Baltimore,  Newark,  and  Cleveland  were  chosen  as  upgrad- 
ing centers  as  each  has  a large  non-white,  low- skilled  popu- 
lation (Table  1.1).  At  the  time  of  the  selection  of  cities, 
the  reported  unemployment  rate  of  non-whites  was  at  least 
eight  percent  while  that  of  whites  was  considerably  lower 
(less  than  four  per  cent).  Further,  the  unemployment  rate 
of  Blacks  living  in  the  inner  cities'  ghettoes  was,  in 
Baltimore  and  Cleveland,  between  ten  and  22  percent.  In 
Cleveland,  of  the  unemployed  poor,  60  percent  were  Black. 

In  each  of  these  cities,  Blacks  comprise  at  least  one- third 
of  the  population.  Thus,  there  was  a definite  need  in  each 
city  for  programs  to  increase  the  vocational  potential  of 
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minority  workers.  Although  the  HIT  programs  were  directed 
at  the  low- skilled  employed,  rather  than  unemployed,  the  high 
unemployment  among  the  Blacks  in  these  cities  indicated  that 
there  probably  was  a large  population  of  low-skilleu,  minority 
workers  in  the  cities. 

Besides  having  many  individuals  who  would  benefit  by 
upgrading,  each  of  the  cities  was  politically  receptive  to 
manpower  programs  for  minority  groups.  Also,  each  city  has 
specific  racial  problems  that  affected  the  worker.  Baltimore 
has  many  of  the  social  and  labor  problems  of  a large  southern 
industrial  city  in  which  racial  discrimination  is  strong  among 
certain  segments  of  the  white  population;  Newark  has  been  the 
scene  of  numerous  racial  riots  and  has  significant  non-white 
poverty  problems,  and  Cleveland  has  labor  unions  known  for 
their  discriminatory  racial  policies. 

Thus,  each  of  these  cities  exhibited  a need  for  a pro- 
gram that  could  improve  the  skills  of  its  low-  and  semi-skilled 
workers. 

The  Organizations 


Within  each  city,  the  organizations  which  were  chosen 
for  the  Project's  research  studies  were  primarily  those  organ- 
izations in  which  initial  marketing  efforts  had  been  success- 
ful. These  same  organizations  were  again  used  in  the  current 
investigation  for  the  manager  interviews  and  the  wage  survey. 

Originally,  ten  organizations  from  each  city  were  chosen 
for  the  current  investigation;  however,  it  was  not  possible 
to  contact  one  organization  in  Newark  and  the  final  sample 
was  comprised  of  29  organizations,  ten  organizations  from 
Baltimore  and  from  Cleveland  and  nine  organizations  from 
Newark.  Under  the  systems  management  of  HDC,  17  organizations 
in  l ■'th  Baltimore  and  Newark,  and  19  organizations  in  Cleve- 
land participated  in  upgrading  programs  conducted  by  the  pro- 
jects. Thus,  in  each  city,  over  half  the  organizations  are 
represented  in  the  sample  of  the  current  investigation. 1/ 

In  Table  1.2,  a summary  of  the  types  and  sizes  of  the 
organizations  which  participated  in  the  current  investigation 

T7  The  projects  conducted  two  or  more  upgrading  programs  in 
several  of  the  organizations. 
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is  presented.  The  table  also  includes  a description  of  the 
job  titles  and  salaries  before  and  after  upgrading,  of  workers 
who  were  trainees  in  the  organization's  first  upgrading  pro- 
grams. The  sample  in  each  city  includes  government,  service, 
and  manufacturing  business  and,  in  Baltimore  and  Cleveland, 
wholesale  and  retail  trade  businesses.  The  Cleveland  sample 
also  includes  a communciations  business.  Thus,  a diversity 
of  businesses  were  sampled. 

An  examination  of  Table  1.2  also  indicates  that  most  of 
the  workers  were  in  upgrading  classes  of  seven  to  sixteen 
persons  and  were  upgraded  from  low-  or  semi-skilled  positions 
to  semi-skilled  or  skilled  positions. 

The  Managers 

Within  each  of  the  29  organizations  selected  for  study, 
two  managers  were  interviewed.  In  each  organization  a top- 
level  manager  (such  as  a president,  vice  president,  or,  in  a 
large  organization,  a personnel  manager)  and  a lower-level 
manager  (a  first-line  supervisor  responsible  for  a department 
with  HIT  trained  workers)  were  interviewed.  All  managers  had 
held  their  positions  for  at  least  one  year. 

Wages  of  Upgraded  Workers 

Under  the  systems  management  of  HDC,  totals  of  214,  362 
and  282  workers  were  upgraded  in  Baltimore,  Newark,  and 
Cleveland,  respectively. 

The  samples  of  these  trainees,"1  used  for  the  Project's 
3-5  month  follow  up,  form  the  basis  for  the  Wage  Tracking 
sample  of  the  present  study  (see  Table  1.3). 

The  wages  of  workers  who  participated  in  the  Project's 
analytic  studies  were  traced  from  January,  1969  to  May,  1970. 
The  interviewers  were  successful  in  obtaining  the  wage  data 
from  13  of  the  29  organizations;  the  remaining  16  organizations 
had  policies  prohibiting  the  release  of  employee  wage  data. 

Persons  Who  Left  Their  Organization  After  Upgrading 

Of  the  249  persons  in  the  projects'  analytic  studies,  52 
persons  (21  percent  of  the  workers)  who  received  upgrading 
training  left  their  organizations  within  ten  months  after  the 
training.  Of  these  individuals,  14  were  from  Baltimore,  18 
from  Nexvark,  and  20  from  Cleveland.  To  investigate  their 
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All  nonwhite  members  of  the  sample  were  Black  except  for  one  Puerto  Rican  in  Newark 
and  one  in  Cleveland* 


current  activities  and  their  reasons  for  leaving,  a random 
sample  of  38  persons  (73  percent  of  the  total  who  left)  was 
selected  for  interviewing.  The  sample  for  each  city,  pro- 
portionate to  the  number  of  workers  in  that  city  who  left 
their  jobs  after  upgrading,  was  drawn.  Of  the  38  persons, 
the  interviewers  were  able  to  locate  17.  A maximum  of  three 
interview  attempts  were  made  to  contact  each  potential  inter- 
viewee, even  if  he  had  moved  to  another  part  of  the  country. 
In  view  of  the  degree  of  transience  that  characterizes  this 
population  and  the  fact  that  the  stranger  to  the  ghetto 
neighborhood  (in  this  case  our  interviewer)  is  almost  always 
regarded  with  suspicion,  this  interview  return  (45  percent) 
should  be  regarded  as  quite  successful. 

Workers  with  Educational  Aspirations 

During  the  interviews  conducted  by  the  three  cities, 

121  of  the  249  workers  interviewed  (approximately  40  workers 
from  each  city)  indicated  a desire  to  further  their  educa- 
tion. To  determine  the  action  that  these  workers  had  taken 
to  actually  fulfill  these  desires,  a random  sample  of  51  of 
these  workers  (42  percent)  was  interviewed.  Seventeen 
workers  from  each  city  were  interviewed. 
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Preface 


This  report  is  the  latest  in  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  series  on  Employment  in  Perspective.  The 
earlier  publications  include  Employment  in  Perspective: 
An  Examination  of  Recent  Developments  in  the  Labor 
Force,  Employment,  and  Unemployment.  BLS  Report  380, 
June  1970,  and  Employment  in  Perspective:  Youth  Job 

Situation  in  Summer  1970,  ELS  Report  Angl1.»  ]?7n 
The  present  report  analyzes  recent  developments  in  the 
labor  force  status  of  Negroes  and  examines  their  job 
situation  relative  to  whites. 

This  report  was  prepared  in  the  Bureau’s  Office  of 
Manpower  and  Employment  Statistics,  Division  of  Employ- 
ment and  Unemployment  Analysis,  by  Gloria  P.  Green, 
under  the  supervision  of  John  E.  Bregger. 
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Employment  in  Perspective:  The  Negro  Employment  Situation 


Introduction 


The  recent  slowdown  in  economic  ac- 
tivity has  had  serious  repercussions  for 
Negro  workers.1  However,  their  employ- 
ment  situation  did  not  deteriorate  quite 
as  much  as  it  had  during  previous  eco- 
nomic declines,  and  their  unemployment 
rate  rose  at  a slightly  slower  pace,  pro- 
portionally, than  did  the  rate  for  white 
workers. 

Both  Negro  and  white  unemployment 
rate 8 in  1970  were  at  their  highest  annual 
levels  since  1964.  The  Negro  jobless  rate 
increased  from  6.4  to  8.2  percent  between 
1969  and  1970,  while  the  white  rate  in- 
creased from  3.1  to  4.5  percent.  The 
advance  in  the  Negro  rate  was  relatively 
less  than  the  rise  in  the  white  rate.  As 
a result,  the  ratio  of  Negro-to-white  job- 
less rates,  which  had  not  been  below  2 
to  1 at  any  time  since  1953,  fell  to  1,8 
to  1 in  1970. 

Early  in  1971,  the  relative  position 
of  Negro-to-white  joblessness  remained 
essentially  as  it  was  during  1970.  The 
Negro  jobless  rate  was  9.5  percent  in  the 
first  quarter,  compared  with  a rate  of  5.5 
percent  for  white  workers.  The  ratio  be- 
tween the  two  rates  was  1.7  to  1,  slightly 
below  the  1970  ratio. 

This  report  examines  recent  develop- 
ments in  the  employment  and  unemploy- 
ment situation  of  Negroes  and  provides 
some  possible  explanations  for  the  recent 
behavior  of  the  Negro  jobless  rate. 


Labor  Force  Status 

The  Negro  civilian  labor  force  con- 
tinued to  expand  in  1970  at  a fast  pace 
despite  the  reduced  availability  of  jobs. 
(See  table  1,)  At  9.2  million,  the  Negro 
labor  force  was  up  250,000  from  the  1969 
level,  the  largest  annual  advance  since 
I960,  Three-fifths  of  the  1969-70  ex- 
pansion occur  led  among  adult  men,  pri- 
marily in  the  20  to  34  year-old  category, 
A large  part  of  the  adult  male  increase 
reflected  the  return  to  civilian  life  of 
young  men  separated  from  the  Armed 
Forces  during  the  year.  The  adult  female 
labor  force  rose  somewhat  less,  and  the 
teenage  labor  force  showed  no  growth 
over  the  year. 


Continuing  the  trend  which  has  been 
in  evidence  for  the  past  decade,  the  Negro 
labor  force  participation  rate  registered 
a small  decline  in  1970.  However,  the 
reduction  in  participation  was  compara- 
tively smaller  than  in  the  past  several 
years.  This  decline  continued  to  be  par- 
ticularly evident  among  males,  primarily 
teenagers  and  young  men  20  to  24  years 
of  age.  (See  table  2.)  However,  the 
1969-70  decline  in  participation  rates  for 
20  to  24  year-old  Negro  males  occurred 
at  a time  when  the  participation  rate  for 
young  adult  white  males  was  rising.  For 
the  latter  group,  the  rise  in  participation 
rates  represents  a reversal  of  trend,  be- 
cause rates  for  both  Negro  and  white  men 
in  this  age  group  had  been  declining  since 
the  mid- 1960*8,  although  the  decline  for 
whites  had  been  at  a somewhat  slower 
pace  than  that  for  Negroes.  Labor  force 
participation  among  Negro  female  teen- 
agers and  young  women  20  to  24  years 
of  age  also  declined  in  1970;  in  contrast, 
among  white  women,  participation  rates 
for  both  age  categories  increased  signifi- 
cantly in  1970.  This  declining  participa- 
tion among  young  Negroes  became  pro- 
nounced in  the  third  quarter  of  1970,  and 
corresponded  with  an  upsurge  in  their 
jobless  rate;  this  rise  suggests  increased 
discouragement  over  job  prospects  in  the 
last  half  of  the  year. 


Employment 


. n _ . **  . r—/**— u.t  uumoa  in 

1970,  rose  60,000  or  nearly  1.0  percent 
from  1969  to  1970.  This  change  com- 
pares with  a much  larger  employment  in- 
crease (215,000)  in  the  previous  year. 
The  1969-70  job  growth,  which  was  pro- 
portionately  about  equal  to  the  rise  in 
white  employment,  was  divided  evenly 
between  adult  men  and  women,  as  the 
number  of  employed  teenagers  changed 
little  over  the  year.  In  contrast,  the  gain 
in  white  employment  occurred  almost 
entirely  among  adult  women. 


Full-  and  part-time  employment.  The 
relatively  small  over  the  year  increase  in 
Negro  employment  occurred  exclusively 
in  part-time  employment,  as  was  the  case 


* Statistic!  for  member!  of  Negio  and  other  minority 
races-called  "Negro  and  other  races" -are  used  to  indicate 
the  situation  for  Negro  workers.  Negroes  cootitute  about 
92  percent  of  this  larger  group. 
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among  white  workers*  The  number  of 
Negroes  on  part-time  schedules  rose 
about  90,000.  Most  of  these  persons  were 
involuntary  part-time  workers,  i.e.,  those 
who  had  taken  a part-time  job  only  after 
failing  to  find  full-time  work  or  whose 
workweek  was  reduced  to  less  than  35 
hours  because  of  unfavorable  economic 
factors.  The  number  of  workers  on  full- 
time schedules  (working  35  or  more  hours 
a week)  fell  slightly  in  1970.  (See  table  3.) 
By  cpntrast,  more  than  four -fifths  of  the 
215,  000  increase  in  Negro  employment  in 
1969  had  been  accounted  for  by  workers 
on  full-time  schedules. 

Occupational  changes.  During  the 
decade  of  the  1960* s,  Negro  employment 
in  the  better-paying  occupations  had  risen 
rapidly,  while  employment  in  the  lower - 
paying,  less  secure  occupations  declined. 
In  1970,  despite  the  economic  slowdown, 
Negroes  continued  to  make  further  prog- 
ress up  the  occupational  ladder. 

Table  4 shows  the  number  of  Negroes 
employed  in  each  occupational  *oup  and 
the  extent  of  change  between  V;69  and 
1970.  Although  the  rise  (60,  000 ) in  total 
Negro  employment  was  small,  the  number 
of  Negroes  employed  in  white-collar  oc- 
cupations rose  7 percent,  or  160,000. 
This  increase  primarily  reflected  a sig- 
nificant advance  in  the  number  of  Negroes 
securing  jobs  in  the  professional,  tech- 
nical, and  managerial  fields.  As  a result, 
the  proportion  of  all  Negro  workers  who 
were  employed  in  white-collar  jobs 
reached  28  percent  in  1970  compared  with 
26  percent  in  1969.  Nevertheless,  the 
proportion  of  Negroes  in  white-collar  jobs 
still  remained  well  below  that  of  white 
workers,  of  whom  50  percent  were  in 
white-collar  jobs  in  1970,  However, 
younger  Negro  workers  (the  newer  job- 
holders) were  concentrated  more  heavily 
in  these  jobs  than  older  Negroes;  the 
same  was  true  among  whites  but  to  a 
much  lesser  degree. 

Within  the  blue-collar  sector,  Negro 
employment  was  essentially  unchanged 
over  the  year.  Consistent  with  recent 
trends,  employment  of  farm  and  private 
household  workers  continued  to  decline 
in  1970. 

Table  5 shows  the  distribution  of 
Negroes  and  whites  among  occupation 
groups,3  Only  13  percent  of  the  employed 
Negroes  held  professional,  technical,  and 
managerial  positions  in  1970  compared 
with  26  percent  for  whites.  Similarly, 


among  skilled  craftsmen  and  foremen,  the 
proportions  were  8 percent  for  Negroes 
and  14  percent  for  whites.  Twenty -two 
percent  of  all  employed  Negroes  were  en- 
gaged in  private  household  work,  farm, 
and  laboring  jobs,  more  than  twice  the 
proportion  for  whites  (9  percent).  How- 
ever, in  i960,  the  proportion  of  Negroes 
employed  in  these  jobs  had  been  much 
higher — 40  percent.  The  extent  of  Negro 
penetration  in  the  major  occupational 
categories  also  is  highlighted  in  table  6, 
which  indicates  the  relative  share  of  the 
Nation's  jobs  held  by  Negroes  in  each 
occupation.  Overall,  although  Negro  em- 
ployment gains  for  the  year  were  achieved 
in  the  higher -skill,  higher-level  occupa- 
tions, Negroes  still  constitute  a dispro- 
portionate share  of  the  workers  in  most 
low -paying  occupations. 


Unemployment  Developments 

Despite  the  fact  that  they  represent 
only  11  percent  of  the  civilian  labor  force, 
Negroes  or  members  of  other  minority 
races  were  18  percent  (750,000)  of  the 
Nation's  4,1  million  jobless  workers  in 
1970;  they  were  20  percent  of  the  total 
(570, 000) in  1969. 

Age* sex  distribution.  Between  1969 
and  1976,  unemployment  among  Negro 
adult  men  rose  much  more  sharply  than 
amojig  adult  women  or  teenagers.  Their 
unemployment  increased  about  60  per- 
cent, and  their  unemployment  rate  rose 
from  3,7  to  5.6  percent,  reaching  its 
highest  point  since  1965.  Joblessness 
among  Negro  adult  women  and  teenagers 
increased  somewhat  less  rapidly  (about 
20  percent  each).  The  jobless  rate  for 
adult  women  rose  from  5.8  to  6.9  percent, 
while  the  teenage  rate  increased  from 
24.0  to  29.1  percent, 


1 For  a long-term  analysis  of  the  occupational  ad- 
vances of  Negroes,  see  Claire  Hodge,  "The  Negro  Job  Situ- 
ation* Has  It  Improved?'  Monthly  labor  Review.  January 
1969,  op.  20-28. 

* Statistics  based  on  major  occupational  groupings 
mask  important  differences  within  the  groups.  Within  any 
of  the  broad  occupation  groups  for  which  data  are  available, 
there  are  occupations  with  a wide  range  of  earnings  levels 
and  status,  and  Negroes  may  have  entered  the  lower  levels 
in  greater  proportions  than  they  have  entered  the  higher 
levels.  Moreover,  differences  In  pay  exist  even  within  a 
specific  occupation,  and  these  wo  could  result  in  a greater 
degree  of  occupational  inequality  than  is  apparent  from  die 
broad  occupational  group  data. 
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Of  the  750, 000  jobless  Negroes  in 
1970,  about  265,000  were  adult  men, 
250,000  were  adult  women,  and  235,000 
were  teenagers.  About  three-fifths  each 
of  the  jobless  adult  men  and  women  were 
in  the  central  age  group — 25  to  54  years 
of  age.  Joblessness  among  teenagers  in 
1970  was  distributed  about  equally  be- 
tween boys  and  girls.  Most  of  the  unem- 
ployed adult  men  had  lost  their  previous 
jobs,  the  majority  of  the  jobless  adult 
women  were  returning  to  the  labor  force 
after  a period  of  absence,  and  most  of  the 
teenagers  were  seeking  their  first  jobs. 

Full  time,  part  time.  The  increase 
in  Negro  joblessness  over  the  year  was 
concentrated  among  adult  male  full-time 
jobseekers.  The  rate  for  all  Negro  full- 
time jobseekers  -increased  from  5.8  to  7.7 
percent,  while  the  rate  for  Negro  part- 
time  workers  rose  at  a somewhat  slower 
Pace  from  10.0  to  11,5  percent. 

Despite  the  reduced  availability  of 
jobs,  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  jobless 
Negro  workers  in  1970  were  seeking  a 
full-time  job.  These  included  250, 000 
unemployed  adult  men  (nine-tenths  of  all 
unemployed  adult  men),  215,000  adult 
women  (four-fifths  of  all  unemployed  adult 
women),  and  155,000  teenagers  (two-thirds 
of  all  unemployed  teenagers).  Teenagers 
comprised  about  three-fifths  of  the 
140,000  Negro  part-time  jobseekers 
in  1970. 

Duration  of  unemployment.  The  in- 
cidence of  joblessness  among  Negroes  in 
1970  was  primarily  of  a short-term  na- 
ture. Among  those  Negroes  unemployed 
at  any  point  of  time  in  1970,  the  average 
length  of  time  they  had  been  unemployed 
through  the  reference  week  of  the  survey, 
was  9.0  weeks  in  1970;  this  number  was 
up  only  moderately  over  the  1969  level  of 
6.5  weeks.  These  figures  compare  with 
an  average  duration  of  unemployment  for 
whites  of  8.7  and  7.8  weeks  in  1970  and 
1969,  respectively.  (See  table  7.) 

In  the  average  week  in  1970,  about 
380,000,  or  one-half  of  the  jobless  Ne- 
gro workers,  had  been  unemployed  for  1 
month  or  less,  while  250,000  or  one- 
third  had  been  jobless  5 to  14  weeks. 
At-  the  other  extreme,  however,  125,  000, 
or  16  percent,  were  among  the  long-term 
unemployed,  that  is,  had  looked  for  work 
for  15  weeks  or  longer.  About  50,000 
of  these  long-term  unemployed  were 
household  heads. 


Occupational  distribution.  Among  the 
major  occupation  groups,  Negroes  last 
employed  in  blue-collar  occupations  ex- 
perienced the  sharpest  rise  in  unemploy- 
ment over  the  year.  The  jobless  rate  for 
Negro  blue-collar  workers  rose  from  5.7 
to  8.6  percent.  Within  the  blue-collar 
group,  operatives  and  unskilled  laborers 
posted  the  largest  increases;  the  rate  for 
operatives  increased  from  5.9  to  8.9  per- 
cent, while  the  rate  for  laborers  climbed 
from  7.4  to  10.5  percent.  Within  the 
white-collar  group,  clerical  workers  ex-, 
perienced  the  biggest  rise  in  joblessness. 
In  general,  the  increases  in  occupational 
unemployment  were  not  substantially  dif- 
ferent among  white  workers,  except  for 
the  large  advance  in  joblessness  in  the 
professional  and  technical  category,  which 
was  almost  entirely  among  whites. 

As  a whole,  unemployment  among  Ne- 
groes was  most  prevalent  among  lesser 
skilled  workers  in  1970.  Unskilled  la- 
borers, service  workers  (private  house- 
hold and  other),  and  semiskilled  opera- 
tives together  represented  more  than 
three- fifths  of  the  experienced  unem- 
ployed Negroes,  about  equal  to  their  pro- 
portion of  total  employment. 


Comparative  Unemployment  Trends 

One  way  of  looking  at  comparative 
unemployment  trends  between  black  and 
white  workers  is  to  examine  the  relative 

unemployment  rates  of  the  two  groups.  In 

doing  this,  it  must  be  required  that  the 
comparison  of  overall  rates  is  affected 
by  the  age -sex  composition  of  the  two 
groups,  since  women  and  youth  tend  to 
have  higher  rates  than  adult  men,  and 
the  age-sex  composition  of  the  Negro  and 
white  labor  force  is  both  different  and 
changing  over  time.  It  also  must  be  rec- 
ognized that  changes  in  labor  force  par- 
ticipation rates  are  sometimes  associated 
with  changes  in  unemployment;  When  un- 
employment rises,  some  people  tend  to 
drop  out  of  the  labor  force. 

As  indicated  earlier,  the  number  of 
both  Negro  and  white  jobless  workers 
rose  sharply  during  1970.  Between  1969 
and  1970,  Negro  unemployment  increased 
by  180,000  (31.9  percent)  and  jobless- 
ness among  whites  rose  by  1.1  million 
(47.6  percent).  As  a result,  the  ratio 
of  Negro-to-white  jobless  rates,  which 
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had  averaged  2 to  1 or  higher  every  year 
since  1953,  dropped  from  2.1  to  1 in 

1969  to  1.8  to  1 in  1970. 

The  narrowing  of  the  differential  be- 
tween the  two  rates  began  to  take  place 
around  mid- 1969,  when  the  first  employ- 
ment effects  of  the  slowdown  became  no- 
ticeable, and  the  differential  continued  to 
edge  downward  throughout  1970  and  early 
1971,  To  illustrate  these  developments 
more  clearly,  table  8 shows  the  season- 
ally adjusted  quarterly  rates  for  Negro 
and  white  workers  from  1969  through  the 
first  quarter  of  1971.  As  the  table  indi- 
cates, the  Negro  jobless  rate  (seasonally 
adjusted)  moved  down  from  6.6  percent  in 
the  second  quarter  of  1969  to  6.3  percent 
in  the  fourth  quarter,  while  the  rate  for 
whites  inched  up  from  3.1  to  3,3  percent, 
As  a result,  the  differential  fell  from 
2.1: 1 to  1.9:1.  As  joblessness  for  both 
Negro  and  white  workers  continued  to 
rise  in  1970  and  early  1971,  the  rela- 
tive increase  for  Negroes  continued  to 
be  smaller  than  for  whites.  The  ratio 
reached  1,7  to  1 by  the  fourth  quarter  of 

1970  and  remained  at  this  level  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1971.  Nevertheless,  since 
the  fourth  quarter  of  1969,  the  ratio  of 
Negro -to -white  joblessness  has  been  be- 
low the  2-to-l  pattern  that  had  prevailed 
for  more  than  a decade.  This  narrowing 
in  the  Negro- white  jobless  rate  ratio  was 
caused  exclusively  by  further  compara- 
tive improvements  in  the  job  situation 
among  adult  Negroes,  As  shown  in  table 
8,  the  ratio  of  Negro-to-white  joblessness 
for  adult  men  was  1.8  to  1 in  1970  com- 
pared with  1.9  to  1 in  1969.  For  adult 
women,  the  differential  dropped  from  1.7 
to  1 in  1969  to  1,6  to  1 in  1970. 

A lowering  of  the  Negroes1  jobless 
rate  relative  to  that  for  whites  first  be- 
came apparent  for  adults  in  the  mid- 
1960' s;  for  example,  in  1964,  the  Negro- 
white  ratios  were  2.3  to  1 for  adult  men 
and  2,0  to  1 for  adult  women,  at  a time 
when  the  overall  ratio  was  2.1  to  1.  By 
1969,  these  ratios  had  dropped  to  2.0 
to  1 for  men  and  1.7  to  1 for  women, 
whereas  the  overall  ratio  remained  un- 
changed at  2.1  to  1,  The  reason  for  this 
shift  is  that  the  unemployment  rate  for 
Negro  teenagers  deteriorated  consider- 
ably relative  to  that  for  whites  over  this 
period  at  the  same  time  that  teenagers 
were  becoming  a larger  proportion  of 
total  unemployment. 


For  Negro  teenagers,  the  jobless 
rate  in  1970  (29.1  percent)  continued  to  be 
more  than  double  the  rate  for  white  teen- 
agers (13,5  percent),  and  the  ratio  of 
their  unemployment  rates  was  not  signifi- 
cantly changed  during  the  economic  slow- 
down. The  ratio  of  Negro-to-white  teenage 
joblessness  was  last  below  2 to  1 in  1964 
(1.8:1).  In  1965,  the  Negro  teenage  rate 
rose  to  double  the  white  rate,  and  by 
1967,  it  was  2.4  times  as  high.  In  both 
1969  and  1970,  the  rate  for  Negro  teen- 
agers was  about  2,2  times  as  high  as  that 
for  white  teenagers, 

The  problem  of  joblessness  among 
Negro  teenagers  continued  to  be  most 
serious  among  girls,  In  1970,  the  unem- 
ployment rate  for  Negro  teenage  girls  in- 
creased from  27,6  to  34.4  percent,  while 
the  rate  for  Negro  teenage  boys  rose 
from  21,2  to  24.9  percent.  Thus,  although 
the  1970  ratio  of  Negro-to-white  job- 
lessness among  male  teenagers  dropped 
below  the  2-to-l  pattern  that  had  held 
since  1965  (1,8  to  1),  the  ratio  of  Negro- 
to-white  jobless  rates  of  female  teenagers 
increased  from  2.4  to  1 in  1969  to  2.6 
to  1 in  1970. 

Some  Factors  in  the  Drclining  Ratio 
of  Negro-White  Joblessness 

To  understand  better  the  1969-70 
change  in  the  ratio  of  Negro -white  unem- 
ployment rates,  it  is  necessary  to  bear 
in  mind  that  Negroes  and  members  of 
other  minority  races  historically  have 
constituted  a disproportionate  share  of 
the  unemployed.  Prior  to  the  fall  of  1969, 
Negroes  made  up  2 out  of  every  10  of  the 
total  unemployed,  twice  their  proportion 
of  the  civilian  labor  force.  During  the 
period  of  rising  unemployment,  the  num- 
ber of  Negroes  added  to  the  swelling  job- 
less total  continued  to  exceed  their  1 to 
10  labor  force  rat:o,  They  accounted  for 
approximately  1*4  out  of  every  10  persons 
added  to  the  unemployed  rolls,  although 
this  figure  is  less  than  the  historical  2 
out  of  10  proportion.  Therefore,  the 
"narrowing11  in  Negro-white  joblessness 
differentials  in  recent  months  was  not 
quite  as  dramatic  as  might  appear  at  first 
glance.  Proportionate  to  the  size  of  their 
labor  force,  more  Negroes  than  whites 
still  became  unemployed  in  1970. 

A number  of  factors  may  have  played 
a part  in  the  narrowing  of  the  Negro-white 
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unemployment  rate  differential.  First, 
the  industrial  distribution  of  Negro  em- 
ployment appears  to  have  played  a major 
role.  The  narrowing  of  the  ratio  between 
the  two  rates  first  began  to  take  place 
around  mid- 1969,  when  the  slowdown  in 
employment  growth  generally  was  con- 
fined to  a few  ” sophisticated”  industries 
where  the  work  force  was  disproportion- 
ately white.  In  particular,  substantial 
job  cutbacks  in  defense  and  aerospace 
industries — mainly  in  ordnance  and  air- 
craft tended  to  exert  upward  pressure 
on  the  white  unemployment  rate  but  had 
little  or  no  effect  on  the  rate  for  Negroes, 
who  are  not  employed  in  these  industries 
in  large  numbers.4  Conversely,  relatively 
few  cutbacks  occurred  in  the  service  in- 
dustries and  government,  where  many 
Negroes  are  employed.  This  explanation 
is  supported  by  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
narrowing  of  the  black- white  jobless  ratio 
took  place  prior  to  1970. 

Second,  as  mentioned  earlier,  labor 
force  participation  rates  for  Negro  youth 
between  the  ages  f 16  and  24,  particu- 
larly among  males,  fell  at  the  same  time 
that  rates  for  white  young  persons  were 
rising.  This  decline  was  an  indication 
that  a disproportionate  number  of  young 
Negro  workers  were  becoming  discour- 
aged over  job  prospects  and  leaving  or 
refraining  from  entering  the  labor  force. 
These  differential  movements  in  labor 
force  participation  appear  to  have  had 
some  effect  upon  the  narrowing  in  the 
Negro-white  jobless  rate  ratio,  particu- 
larly during  the  latter  half  of  1970  when 
the  discouragement  became  more  pro- 
nounced, since  it  is  generally  assumed 
that  higher  participation  for  this  age 
group  would  partially  be  reflected  in 
higher  unemployment. 

Third,  it  is  possible  that  employers 
have  become  more  conscious  of  both  pub- 
lic and  private  efforts  to  alleviate  the 
social  and  economic  ills  of  Negroes.  To 
the  extent  that  they  are  aware  of  these 
moves,  they  have  made  special  efforts  to 
improve  hiring  standards  for  Negroes  and 
to  retain  them  or  at  least  to  refrain  from 
laying  them  off  discriminately  during 
periods  of  employment  reductions.  How- 
ever, there  is  no  clear  statistical  evi- 
dence to  support  this  contention. 

Finally,  the  long-term  rise  in  the 
levels  of  education  and  skill  among  Ne- 
groes has  enabled  many  to  enter  occu- 
pations where  joblessness  tends  to  be 


lower  than  in  those  where  Negroes  were 
employed  earlier.  Moreover,  the  effect 
of  the  government  manpower  programs 
have  permitted  large  numbers  of  Negroes 
to  move  into,  and  gain  some  seniority  in, 
better -paying  jobs.  Nonetheless,  as  in- 
dicated earlier,  Negroes  remain  con- 
centrated heavily  in  comparatively  low- 
paying  jobs  within  the  service-producing 
industries,  which,  in  any  case,  have  been 
less  affected  by  the  slowdown  in  economic 
activity. 

Some  Additional  Considerations 

The  relatively  slower  upturn  of  the 
Negro  jobless  rate  during  the  past  year 
and  a half  also  has  given  rise  to  some 
hopes  of  a permanent  narrowing  of  the 
Negro- white  unemployment  dif f e r ent i al . 
Although  the  above  factors  appear  to  have 
contributed  to  the  recent  narrowing  of 
the  Negro-white  unemployment  rate  ratio, 
during  previous  cyclical  economic  swings 
short-lived  narrowings  of  the  ratio  also 
have  taken  place  in  the  initial  stages  of 
the  slowdown.  During  the  recovery 
phases,  the  ratio  typically  reverted  to  its 
previous  pattern.  In  none  of  the  previous 
slowdowns,  however,  did  the  ratio  remain 
below  2 to  1 for  an  extended  period. 

A brief  examination  of  the  1960-61 
recession  may  serve  to  clarify  the  point. 
In  May  of  i960,  the  cyclical  peak  of  eco- 
nomic activity  had  been  reached  and  the 
Nation  was  about  to  enter  its  third  re- 
cession in  less  than  10  years.  As  seen 
in  table  9»  the  jobless  rate  and  level 
for  white  workers,  after  remaining  stable 
during  the  first  half  of  i960,  edged  up  in 
the  third  quarter  and  rose  substantially  in 
the  fourth  quarter.  In  contrast,  the  job- 
less rate  and  level  for  Negroes  remained 
stable  for  the  first  three  quarters  of  I960 
and  rose  only  in  the  fourth  quarter.  As 
a result,  the  jobless  rate  differential  fell 
from  2.2:1  in  the  first  quarter  of  i960  to 
1,9:1  in  the  third  quarter.  The  fourth 
quarter  rise  in  Negro  joblessness,  how- 
ever, caused  the  ratio  to  edge  back  to 
2.0:1.  As  the  1960-61  recession  deepened, 
jobless  levels  and  rates  for  both  Ne- 
groes and  whites  rose  by  a similar  de- 
gree, as  they  have  during  much  of  1970. 
By  the  second  quarter  of  1961,  unem- 
ployment for  both  whites  and  Negroes 
had  peaked,  but  in  the  ensuing  recovery 

4 See  Employment  In  Perspective.  BLS  Report  380, 
June  1970. 


Negro  unemployment  declined  at  a much 
slower  pace  than  white  unemployment. 
Consequently,  the  differential  rose  from 
2.0  to  1 in  the  second  quarter  of  1961, 
when  unemployment  rates  for  both  whites 
and  Negroes  were  at  their  highest  level, 
to  2.2:1  the  fourth  quarter  of  1961  and 
2.4:1  in  the  second  quarter  of  1962. 


The  Negro -to -white  jobless  rate  dif- 
ferential narrowed  markedly  during  the 
1970  slowdown  in  economic  activity,  as 
the  ratio  fell  below  2 to  1 for  the  first 
time  since  1953.  However,  earlier  ex- 
perience would  suggest  that  a permanent 
reduction  of  the  ratio  of  Negro  and  white 
jobless  rates  cannot  be  verified  until  the 
recovery  phase  of  the  current  slowdown 
is  passed. 
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Tsblt  1.  Civilian  labor  fores,  employment,  and  unemployment  fay  color,  tax,  and  ago,  annual  averages,  1969-70 


(Numben  in  thousands) 


Employment  itatua,  iex,  and  age 

Negro  and  other  racea 

White 

1970 

1969 

Change 

1970 

1969 

Change 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Civilian  labor  force — - — ----- 

9,197 

8,954 

243 

2.7 

73,518 

71,779 

1,  739 

2.4 

Men,  20  year*  and  over — 

4,726 

4,  579 

147 

3.2 

42, 463 

41,772 

691 

1.7 

Women,  20  year!  and  over 

3,664 

3, 574 

90 

2.5 

24,616 

23,  839 

777 

3.3 

Both  lexei,  16-19  ye*rs 

807 

801 

6 

.7 

6, 439 

6,  168 

271 

4.4 

Employed - 

8,445 

8,  384 

61 

.7 

70, 182 

69,518 

664 

1.0 

Men,  20  yeara  and  over 

4,  461 

4,410 

51 

1.2 

41,093 

40,978 

115 

.3 

Women,  20  yeari  and  over — 

3,412 

3,  365 

47 

1.4 

25,521 

23,  032 

489 

2.1 

Both  lexea,  16-19  yeara... — 

573 

609 

-36 

-5.9 

5,  568 

5,  508 

60 

1.1 

Unemployed r 

752 

570 

182 

31.9 

3,337 

2, 261 

1,076 

47.6 

Men,  20  yeara  and  over... — ... 

265 

168 

97 

57.7 

1,  371 

794 

577 

72.7 

Women,  20  yeara  and  over 

252 

209 

43 

20.6 

1,095 

806 

289 

35.9 

Both  aexea,  16-19  yeara.. 

235 

193 

42 

21.8 

871 

660 

?11 

32.0 

Unemployment  rate.... ........ ........  

8.2 

6.4 

1.8 

28.1 

4.5 

3.1 

1.4 

45.2 

Men,  20  yeara  and  over ... 

5.6 

3.7 

1.9 

51.4 

3.2 

1.9 

1.3 

6 8.  4 

Women,  20  yeara  and  over — ....... 

6.9 

5.8 

1.1 

19.0 

4.4 

3.4 

1.0 

29.4 

Bo*h  aexea,  16-19  yeara 

29.  1 

24.0 

5.1 

21.3 

13.5 

10.7 

2.8 

26.2 

Tabla  2.  Civilian  labor  forca  participation  rates 1 by  color,  sax,  and  aga,  annual  avaragat,  B80-70 


Sex  ind  age 

Negro  and  other  races 

White 

1970 

1969 

1965 

I960 

1970 

1969 

1965 

1960 

Total  . — 

61.8 

62.1 

62.9 

64.5 

60.2 

59.9 

58.5 

56.8 

Males 

16  years  and  over 

76.5 

76.9 

79.6 

83.0 

80.0 

80.2 

80.8 

83.4 

16-19  yeara - 

47.3 

49.5 

51.3 

57.5 

57.5 

56.8 

54.1 

55.9 

20-24  year*  _ . 

83.5 

84.4 

89.8 

90.4 

83.3 

82.6 

85.3 

87.8 

25-54  yeara — - 

91.9 

92,3 

94.1 

94.8 

96.3 

96.5 

97.0 

97.3 

25-34  yeara  

93.7 

94.4 

95.7 

96.2 

96.7 

97.0 

97.4 

97.7 

35-44  yeara..  . . — 

93.2 

92,7 

94.2 

95.5 

97.3 

97.4 

97.7 

97.9 

45-54  yeara 

88.2 

89.5 

92.0 

92.3 

94.9 

95,1 

95.9 

96,1 

55-64  yeara  _ 

79.2 

77.9 

78,8 

82.5 

83.3 

83.9 

8*’.  2 

87.2 

65  yeara  and  over 

27.4 

26,1 

27.9 

31.2 

26.7 

27.3 

27.9 

33.3 

Female* 

16  yeara  and  over ..  .. 

49.5 

49.8 

48.6 

46.2 

42.6 

41.8 

38.1 

36.5 

16-19  years.. 

34.1 

34.6 

29.5 

32,8 

45.6 

44.6 

39.2 

40.3 

20-24  year* 

57.7 

58.6 

55.2 

48.8 

57.7 

56.4 

49.2 

45.7 

25-54  years— — 

59.1 

59.2 

57.9 

56.3 

48.8 

47.8 

43.6 

41.3 

25-34  yeara 

57.6 

57.8 

54.0 

49.7 

43.2 

41.7 

36.3 

34.1 

35-44  yeara ... 

59.9 

59.5 

59.9 

59.8 

49.9 

48.6 

44.3 

41.5 

45-54  years 

60.2 

60.8 

60.2 

60.5 

53.7 

53.0 

49.9 

48.6 

55-64  yeara  

47.1 

47.5 

48.9 

47.3 

42.6 

42.6 

40.3 

36.2 

65  yeara  and  over. 

12.4 

11.9 

12.9 

12.8 

9.5 

9.7 

9.7 

10.6 

1 Percent  of  the  civilian  noninetitutional  population  in  the  civilian  labor  force. 
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Tabto  3.  Full*  and  part  tfmt  labor  fore#  status  of  Ntgroas  and  othar  racaa  by  oik  and  ago,  annual  avaragas,  1969-70 


(Number  in  thousands) 


Full-  and  part-time  status 

Tot 

;al 

Men.  20  yesrs 
and  over 

Women,  20  years 
and  over 

Both  sexes, 

16-19  years 

1970 

1969 

1970 

1969 

1970 

i 

1969 

1970 

1969 

Full  time 

i 

Civilian  labor  force  

8,  018 

7,813 

4,491 

4,380 

3.010 

2,922 

517 

510 

Employed  ■ ---■ — ■ — 

7,  402 

7,357 

4,  244 

4,228 

2,  797 

2,  742 

362 

387 

Full-time  schedules 

6,872 

6,898 

4,032 

4,042 

2,  550 

2,531 

291 

325 

530 

459 

212 

186 

247 

211 

71 

62 

Unemployed,  looking  for  full-time 

work—* — — 

616 

456 

248 

152 

214 

180 

155 

124 

Unemployment  rate  ■ ■ 

7,7 

5.8 

5.5 

3.5 

7.1 

6.1 

29.9 

24.4 

Part  time 

Civilian  labor  force  - 

1,  179 

1,141 

235 

199 

654 

652 

290 

291 

Employed,  voluntary  part  time  — — — 

1,043 

1,027 

217 

183 

615 

622 

210 

223 

Unemployed,  looking  for  part-time 

work  — ■ — — - — ■ — - 

136 

114 

18 

16 

38 

29 

80 

68 

Unemployment  rate  — — — — ■ 

n.5 

10.0 

7.5 

8.  1 

5.9 

4.5 

27.5 

23.5 

Tibia  4.  Employment  of  Negroes  and  othar  racas  by  occupation,  annual  avaragas.  1960-70 


(Number  m thousands^ 


Occupation 

1970 

1969 

1 

1965 

1960 

Change 

1960-69 

1965-69 

1969-70 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Total 

8,445 

j 

8,  384 

7,643 

6,927 

1,457 

21.0 

741 

9.  7 

61 

0.7 

White-collar  workers ■ 

' 2,356 

2,  197 

1,  493 

1,113 

i 1,084 

97.4 

704 

47.2 

159 

7.2 

Professional  and  technical  — — 

766 

695 

524 

331 

; 364 

110.0 

171 

32.6 

71 

10.  2 

Managers,  officials,  and 

76 

16.9 

proprietors 

297 

254 

204 

178 

42.7 

50 

24.5 

43 

Clerical  workers  - — — _____ 

1,113 

, 1,083 

630 

503 

580 

115.3 

453 

71.9 

30 

2,8 

Salesworkera  - — — 

: iso 

: 166 

135 

101 

| 65 

64.4 

31 

23.0 

14 

8.  4 

Blue-collar  workers  — — — — - 

; 3,561 

! 3,591 

3,133 

2,  780 

611 

29.2 

458 

14.6 

-30 

— , 8 

Craftsmen  and  foremen  — 

692  i 

709 

521 

415 

294 

70,8 

188 

36. 1 

-17 

-2.4 

Operatives 

; 2,004  1 

2,004 

1,646 

1,414 

1 590 

■:i.7 

358 

21.7 

0 

0 

Nonfarm  laborers 1 

866 

877 

966 

951 

1 -74 

-7,8 

-89 

-9.2 

-11 

-1.3 

Service  worker*  • — — — - 

2,199  ! 

! 2 239 

2,419 

2, 196 

43 

2.0 

-180 

-7.4 

-40 

-1.8 

Private  household  -i 

652 

714 

963 

982 

-268 

-27.  3 

-249 

-25.9 

-62 

-8.7 

Other  — - — 1 

i 1,546 

I 1,525 

1,456 

1,214 

311 

25.6 

69 

4.7 

21 

1.4 

Farmworkers  - ■ — - ■■■ 

328 

1 356 

599 

8-11  j 

—485 

-57.7 

-243 

—40,  6 

-28 

-7.9 

Farmers  and  farm  managers  — 

87 

84 

138 

219 

-135 

-6*.  6 

-54 

-39.1 

3 

3.6 

Laborers  and  foremen 

241 

272 

461 

622 

-350 

-56.3 

—18° 

-41.0 

-31 

-11.4 
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Tabto  5.  Occupational  diatribution  of  employment  by  color,  annual  averages,  1960-70 


Occupation 


Thou  lands  of  employed  persons 

Percent  dut ribution™. 

White-collar  workers™. ..... 

Professional  and  technical ™. 

Managers,  officials,  and  proprietors... 

Clerical  wo rker* .... 

Salesworkerl ™ ........ 

Blue-collar  wo rke rs 

Craftsmen  and  foremen.™™™ 

Operatives 

Non  (arm  la  borers....™™.™.™..™..™™™.™ 

Service  workers.™. 

Private  household™™.™.™.™™™™™™.™... 
Other — ..... 

Farm  workers  _ 

Farmers  and  farm  managers™.™.™™™ 
Laborers  and  foremen..™..™™.™.™™... 


Negro  and  other  races 

White 

1970 

1868 

1865 

1860 

1870 

1868 

1865 

P60 

S,  445 

8,384 

7,043 

6,827 

70. 182 

68  518 

63.445 

‘8.  eso 

100.0 

100.0 

100.  0 

100.0 

100.  0 

100.0 

100.  0 

100.0 

27.9 

2o.  2 

18  5 

16.  1 

50.8 

48.8 

47.8 

46.6 

9.  1 

8.  3 

o.8 

4.8 

14.8 

14.5 

13.2 

12.  1 

3.  5 

3.  0 

2.7 

2 6 

11  4 

11.  1 

II. 2 

11.7 

13.2 

12.8 

8.2 

7.3 

18.0 

17,7 

16.6 

15.7 

2.  1 

?.  0 

1.8 

1.5 

6.7 

6.  5 

6.8 

7.0 

42.2 

42.  8 

41.  0 

40.  1 

34.5 

35.5 

36.4 

36.  2 

8.  2 

8.  5 

6.  8 

6.  0 

13.5 

13.6 

13.7 

13.8 

23.7 

23.8 

21.5 

20-4 

17  0 

17.8 

18.4 

17.8 

10.  3 

10.5 

12.6 

13.7 

4.  1 

4.0 

4.3 

4.4 

26.0 

26.7 

31.6 

31.7 

10.7 

10.  5 

10.3 

8.8 

7.7 

8.5 

i2.  6 

14.2 

1.3 

1.  3 

1.6 

1.7 

18.  3 

18.2 

18-  1 

17.5 

8.4 

8.2 

8.7 

8.2 

3.8 

4.2 

7.8 

12.  1 

4.0 

4.  2 

5.4 

7.  4 

1.0 

1.0 

1.8 

3.2 

2.4 

2.5 

3.3 

4.  3 

2.8 

3.2 

6.0 

8.0 

1.6 

1.7 

2.  1 

3.0 

T«Wt  6.  Employment  of  Negro  end  other  races  ai  a percent  of  total  enploymont  in  major 
occupation  groups,  annual  averages,  1960-70 


Occupation 

1870 

1868 

1965 

I960 

Total.  _ ...  - 

10.  7 

10.8 

ID.  8 

10.  5 

White-collar  workers  . — — — .... 

6.2 

6.  0 

4.7 

3.9 

Professional  and  terhnirai - . __ 

6.8 

6.5 

5-9 

4.  4 

Managers,  officials , and  proprietors™ 

3.6 

3,2 

2.8 

2.5 

Clerical  umrker*  ..  ..  __  _ _ 

8.  i 

8. 1 

5.7 

5.2 

Silfivnrlifri ,,  . ..  

3.7 

3.5 

3.0 

2.4 

Blue-collar  workers  ™™™™™™  

12.8 

12.7 

11.9 

11.6 

Craftsmen  and  foremen 

6.8 

7.  0 

5.7 

4.9 

Operatives  . 

14.4 

13.8 

12.3 

11.8 

Nonfarm  laborers.  — 

23.  3 

23.8 

26.2 

26.8 

Service  worker*..  . „ ...  .-  . .. 

22.6 

23.5 

27.  1 

27.4 

Private  household ™ — T- 

41.  3 

43.8 

49.2 

49.8 

Other - -r — , 

18.0 

19.3 

20.9 

20.  1 

Farmworkers™ 

10.5 

10.  8 

14.8 

16.2 

Farmers  farm  manager*  ...  . . 

5.  0 

4.  6 

6.  2 

7. 9 

Laborers  and  foremen™  --  . _ 

17.6 

18.  8 

25.4 

25.9 

9 
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Table  7.  Unemployed  persona  by  color  end  duration  of  unemployment,  annual  averages,  1969-70 


Negro  and  other  races 

White 

Duration 

Level,  in  thousands 

Percent  distribution 

Level,  in  thousands 

Percent  distribution 

1970 

1969 

1970 

1969 

1970 

1969 

1970 

1969 

Total 

7 52 

570 

100.0 

100.0 

3.  337 

2,  261 

100.0 

100.0 

Lei*  than  5 weeks 

379 

315 

50.4 

55.3 

1,758 

1,  314 

52,7 

58.  1 

5 to  14  weeks — — ...... — 

248 

176 

33.0 

30.9 

1,  041 

651 

31.2 

28.8 

15  weeks  and  over....... ■- 

124 

79 

16.5 

13.9 

538 

296 

16.  1 

l?.l 

15  to  26  weeks 

77 

50 

10.2 

8.8 

350 

192 

10.5 

8.5 

27  weeks  and  over  «■ 

47 

29 

6.3 

5.  1 

188 

104 

5.6 

4.6 

Average  (mean)  duration,  in  weeks 

9.0 

8.  5 

* 

* 

8.7 

7.8 

‘ ! 

| , ‘ 

Table  8.  Unemployment  rates  and  ratios  by  color,  sex,  and  age,  1969  to  first  quarter  1971 


Color,  age,  and  sex 

Annual  averages 

Seasonally  adjusted  quarterly  averages 

1971 

1970 

1969 

1970 

1969 

1st 

4th 

3d 

2d 

1st 

4th 

3d 

2d 

1st 

Total: 

White  - — 

4.  5 

3. 1 

5.  5 

5.4 

4.  8 

4.  3 

3. 8 

3.  3 

3.  3 

3 i 

3.0 

Negro  and  other  races— 

8.2 

6.4 

9.5 

9.  3 

8.  5 

8.2 

6.9 

6.  1 

6.5 

6.7 

6!  2 

Men,  20  years  and  over: 

White 

3.  2 

1.9 

4.0 

4.0 

3.5 

3.1 

2.6 

2. 1 

2.0 

1.8 

1.6 

Negro  and  other  races 

5.6 

3.7 

6.7 

6.8 

6. 1 

5.6 

4.4 

3.9 

3.8 

3.6 

3.5 

Women,  20  years  and  over: 

White 

4.4 

3.4 

5.3 

5.2 

4.6 

4.2 

3.8 

3.5 

3.4 

3.3 

3.3 

Negro  and  other  races— — 

6.9 

5.8 

8.3 

7.4 

7.0 

7.1 

6.0 

5.3 

6.2 

6.  2 

5.7 

Both  sexes,  16-19  years: 

White 

13.5 

10.7 

15.7 

15.8 

13.8 

13.  1 

12.1 

1C.  8 

11.  1 

10.  5 

10.6 

Males 

13.7 

10.0 

15.3 

15.6 

14.3 

13.6 

11.6 

10.3 

10.4 

9.5 

10.2 

Females 

13.3 

11.5 

16.3 

16.0 

13.1 

12.4 

12.7 

11.4 

f . 9 

11.7 

11.  2 

Negro  and  other  races— 

29.  1 

24.0 

31.8 

32.8 

29.8 

27.7 

25.3 

24.0 

23.3 

25.4 

23.4 

Males 

24.9 

21.  2 

30.2 

28.7 

26.0 

24.  1 

20.8 

21.2 

21.2 

22.  1 

20.  5 

Females 

34.4 

27.  6 

33.9 

38.3 

34-4 

32.2 

31.5 

27.9 

26. 1 

29.5 

27.2 

Ratio  of  Negro-to- white  jobless  rates 

Total,  both  sexes 

1.8:1 

2.  1- 1 

1.7:1 

1.7:1 

1.8:1 

1-9:1 

1.8:1 

1.8:1 

2.0:1 

2.2:1 

2. 1:1 

Men,  20  years  and  over.  . 

1.8:1 

1.9:1 

1.7:1 

1.7:1 

1.7:1 

1.8:1 

1.7:1 

1.9:1 

1.9:1 

2.0:1 

1.9:1 

Wbmen.  20  years  and  over— 

1.6:1 

1.7:1 

1,6:1 

1.4:1 

’.5:1 

1.7:1 

1.6:1 

1.5:1 

1.8:1 

1.9:1 

1.7:1 

Both  aexes,.  16-19  years— 

2.2:1 

2.2;1 

2.0:1 

2.1:1 

2.2:1 

2.  1:1 

2.1:1 

2.2:1 

2.1:1 

2.4:1 

2.2:1 

Males 

1.8:1 

2. 1:1 

2.0:1 

1.6:1 

1.8:1 

1.6:1 

1.8:1 

2.1:1 

2.0:1 

2.3:1 

2.0:1 

Females _ 

2.6:1 

2.4:1 

2.  1:1 

2.4:1 

2.6:1 

2.6:1 

2.5:1 

2.4:1 

2.2:1 

2.5:1 

2.4:1 
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Table  9.  Whlta  and  Negro  amptoymant  status  during  1960-01  racassion 


(Number!  in  thouiandi) 


Seaionally  adjusted  quarterly  averages 

1962 

1961 

i960 

Color,  a ex,  and  age 

2d 

let 

4th 

3d 

2d 

1st 

4th 

3d 

2d 

let 

White 

Civilian  labor  force - 

62,  595 

62,  520 

62, 503 

62,  579 

62,  759 

62, 696 

62,  345 

62.117 

61,965 

61,  304 

Employment  — — — — - 

59, 612 

59, 449 

59,  083 

58,804 

56,830 

58,877 

58,831 

58,981 

59, 079 

58,  494 

Unemployment  — ■ — » — 

2,983 

3,  071 

3.  420 

3,  775 

3.929 

3,819 

3,514 

3,136 

2,886 

2,810 

Unemployment  rate—** — 

4.8 

4.9 

5.5 

6.0 

6.3 

6.  i 

5.6 

5.0 

4.7 

4.6 

N eRfo 

Civilian  labor  force 

7,830 

7,833 

7,841 

7,81: 

7.754 

7,796 

7,849 

7,  789 

7,713 

7,  495 

Employment  — — 

6,939 

6,949 

6,906 

6.835 

6,753 

6,829 

6,962 

7,036 

6,946 

6,  743 

Unemployment  

891 

884 

935 

977 

1,  001 

967 

887 

753 

767 

752 

Unemployment  rate 

11.4 

11.3 

11.9 

12.5 

12.9 

12.4 

11,  3 

9.7 

9.9 

10.  0 

N eg ro-to- white  joblese  rate 

differential  — — — “ — — 

2.4:1 

2.3:1 

2.  2:1 

2.  1:1 

2.0:1 

2.0:1 

2.0:1 

1.9:1 

2.1:1 

2.  2:1 

Percent 

changes 

1961-62 

1961 

1960-61 

19^5 

4th  to  2d 

2d  to  4th 

4th  to  2d 

let  to  3d 

quarter 

Quarter 

quarter 

quarter 

White 

Civilian  labor  force 

0.  1 

-0,4 

0.7 

1.3 

Employment 

.9 

.4 

0 

.8 

Unemployment- 

-12.8 

-13. 

.0 

11.0 

11.6 

Unemployment  rate  — 

-12.7 

-12.7 

12. 

.5 

8. 

7 

Negro 

Civilian  labor  force 

_ 

.1 

1, 

.1 

-1.2 

3.9 

Employment  — - — 

.5 

2. 

3 

-3.0 

4. 

3 

Unemployment  

-4, 

.7 

-6. 6 

12.9 

0 

Unemployment  rate  — 

4.2 

-7.8 

O U.2 

-3. 

0 

Negro-to-white  jobleai  rate 

differential— — - ■- — — 

11 
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PARAMEDICAL  MANPOWER : A RESTRUCTURING  OF  OCCUPATIONS 

by 

Harold  M.  Golcbtein  and  Morris  A.  Horowitz 

This  article  is  a summary  of  the  findings  and  recommendations  of  a 
research  project  sponsored  and  financed  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
Manpower  Administration. ^ 


OBJECTIVES 


The  principal  objectives  of  this  research  project,  entitled 
Restructuring  Paramedical  Occupations,  are  the  following: 

1.  To  study  and  analyze  the  hiring-in  requirements  and 
the  duties  and  functions  of  paramedical  personnel  in 
a single  hospital; 

2.  To  recommend  changes  to  restructure  occupations  and 

to  improve  the  utilization  of  manpower  in  that  hospital; 

3.  To  evaluate  the  successes  and  failures  involved  in  the 
implementation  of  the  recommendations; 

4.  To  measure  changes  in  quantity  and  quality  of  medical 
services  resulting  from  the  implementation  of  the  recom- 
mendations; and  to  relate  changes  in  service  to  such 
factors  as  changes  in  hiring-in  standards,  job  duties 
and  functions,  and  job  structure. 

The  duration  of  this  project  was  two  and  one-half  years  from  June 
1969  to  November  1971.  Our  greatest  research  effort  was  devoted  to 
objectives  one  and  two  listed  above.  While  the  major  set  of  recommenda- 


•4-v.  Thi  material  Presented  in  this  paper  was  gathered  under  a project 
with  the  Office  of  Research  and  Development,  Manpower  Administration,  U.S. 
epartment  of  Labor,  entitled,  Restructuring  Paramedical  Occupations,  by 
™ ’ Goldstein  and  Morris  A.  Horowitz,  Department  of  Economics, 

Northeastern  University,  November  1971  (Contract  No.  41-9-004-23).  We 
gratefully  acknowledge  the  cooperation  of  Dr.  Howard  Rosen  and  Mr.  Joseph 
o ins  o "he  Manpower  Administration,  and  Dr.  James  Hartgering, 
Commissioner  of  Health  for  the  City  of  Cambridge. 
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tions  was  made  to  The  Cambridge  Hospital  in  December  1070,  other  recom- 
mendations had  been  made  pricr  and  subsequent  to  December.  Finally 
we  had  to  determine  the  impact  our  recommendations  had  on  solving  the 
hospital’s  shortage  of  paramedical  personnel  and  on  the  delivery  of 
health  services  to  the  community. 

An  additional  objective  of  the  project  was  to  study  and  analyze 
the  problems  encountered  when  a hospital  introduces  some  basic  changes  in 
its  occupational  structure.  Such  an  analysis  may  help  determine  whether 
obstacles  to  implementation  are  unique  to  a specific  hospital  or  are 
basic  to  all  hospitals.  After  we  recommended  changes,  our  main  effort 
was  to  aid  the  hospital  to  implement  the  recommendations  and  to  maintain 
detailed  account  of  the  ease  and  difficulties  encountered  in  the  efforts 
at  implementation.  Implementation  by  one  hospital  could  have  a "demon- 
stration" effect  upon  all  other  hospitals  which  have  the  same  or  similar 
problems  with  paramedical  personnel  and  with  the  delivery  of  quality 
medical  service  to  the  community.  Also,  our  findings  can  point  up  the 
legal,  institutional  and  other  barriers  that  have  impeded  the  recommended 
changes  in  The  Cambridge  Hospital  and  are  likely  to  impede  similar 
changes  in  other  hospitals. 

Our  interest  was  to  develop  recommendations  that  would  be  applicable 
to  and  implemented  by  many  hospitals  across  the  nation.  It  was  therefore 
important  to  select  a hospital  that  was  somewhat  typical  or  representa- 
tive of  many  others  in  the  United  States  and  that  was  prepared  to 
cooperate  in  our  research  project.  The  following  criteria  were  developed 
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for  the  selection  of  a hospital: 

!•  A modest  size  hospital; 

2.  A hospital  with  progressive  and  forceful  administration; 

3.  A hospital  administration  with  a genuine  interest  in 
efficiency,  equitable  employment  opportunities  and, 
most  importantly,  the  delivery  of  quality  service  to 
the  public  for  a reasonable  and  equitable  cost. 

Crucial  to  the  research  was  the  complete  and  enthusiastic  coopera- 
tion of  a hospital  with  characteristics  such  as  those  listed  above.  We 
found  such  a hospital  in  The  Cambridge  Hospital,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
which  is  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  James  Hartgering,  Commissioner  of 
Health,  Hospital  and  Welfare  for  the  City  of  Cambridge. 

We  should  not  leave  the  impression  that,  because  the  administration 
of  The  Cambridge  Hospital  and  several  of  the  professional  organizations, 
unions  and  physicians  cooperated  in  this  project,  there  was  or  is  now 
complete  harmony  at  the  institution.  The  Cambridge  Hospital  faces 
problems  similar  to  those  of  most  hospitals  in  this  country;  and  since 
it  is  a city  hospital,  many  of  its  problems  are  compounded.  Unlike  many 
hospitals,  The  Cambridge  Hospital  and  its  administrators  were  willing  to 
cooperate  in  the  study,  and  from  the  start  they  indicated  a willingness 
to  implement  recommended  changes.2 


2 Before  this  project  received  assurance  of  federal  fu-idina  , 

5 r?  that  i-  the  pro  S 

s a difficult  task.  We  were  refused  entry  by  several  hosoitals  on 
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METHODOLOGY 


A * Methodology  Used  in  Gathering  Initial  Basic  Data 

!•  In-depth  interviews  were  held  with  supervisors  of  the  eleven 
paramedical  categories  included  in  this  study  in  order  to 
elicit  from  them  a complete  and  exact  list  of  assigned  tasks 
and  responsibilities  of  the  employees  under  their  jurisdiction 
(the  terms  function  and  task  are  used  interchangeably 
throughout  this  study) . Table  1 indicates,  for  each  occupa- 
tion, the  number  interviewed,  the  total  number  of  persons 
employed  and  the  percentage  interviewed. 

2.  In-depth  interviews  (ranging  in  time  from  lh  to  2h  hours 
each)  were  held  with  several  paramedical  employees  in 
each  of  the  eleven  occupational  categories  to  elicit 
from  them  a complete  and  exact  list  of  performed  duties, 
tasks  and  responsibilities. 

3.  These  two  independently  arrived  at  job  descriptions  were 
then  compared,  if  one  included  a task  or  an  element  of  a 
task  not  described  by  the  other,  it  was  checked  (e.g.,  the 
hematology  technician  under  your  jurisdiction  states  that 
he  operates  an  autoclave;  you,  his  supervisor,  did  not  list 
this  task  at  all  in  our  interview.  Does  he  or  does  he  not 
use  the  autoclave?). 

4.  After  analyzing  and  cross-checking  the  results  for  each 
occupational  category,  the  tasks  were  then  compared  with 
the  lists  of  functions  compiled  in  our  pilot  study,  Hiring 
Standards  for  Paramedical  Manpower.  The  listed  functions 
in  that  study  were  the  result  of  detailed  interviews  with 
approximately  450  performers  and  150  supervisors,  specialists, 
administrators  and  pathologists. 

5.  To  be  certain  that  each  interviewer  and  each  performer  would 
interpret  each  task  in  the  identical  way,  we  defined  each 
task  in  terms  of  the  elements  of  every  function.  This  proved 
to  be  an  enormous  project.  With  the  aid  of  private  consultants 
and  of  senior  nursing  and  administrative  personnel  at  The 
Cambridge  Hospital,  each  task  was  defined  in  detail.  The 
interviewer  then  had  an  accurate  description  of  each  task. 
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Table  1 


Number  and  Percentage  of  Personnel  Interviewed  by  Occupation 


OCCUPATION 

NUMBER 

INTERVIEWED 

TOTAL 

NUMBER 

EMPLOYED 

PERCENTAGE 
i TNTFRVTPWPn 

Registered  Nurse 

45 

51 

ii'ibAv  irjWjjU 
88.2 

Licensed  Practical  Nurse 

10 

17 

58.8 

Nurses ' Aide 

28 

31 

90.3 

Orderly 

8 

8 

100.0 

Ward  Secretary 

6 

9 

66.7 

Surgical  Technician 

7 

8 

87.5 

Psychiatric  Attendant 

7 

7 

100.0 

X-Ray  Technician 

12 

12 

100.0 

EKG  Technician 

1 

1 

100.0 

Inhalation  Therapy  Technician 

4 

4 

100.0 

Neighborhood  Health  Worker 

1 

1 

100.0 

Laboratory  Technician: 

!•  Hematology  Technician 

2 

2 

100.0 

2.  Blood  Bank  Technician 

2 

3 

66.7 

3.  Bacteriology  Technician 

2 

2 

10C  .0 

4.  Cytology  Technician 

1 

1 

100.0 

5.  Histology  Technician 

2 

2 

100.0 

6.  Urinalysis  and  Parasitology 
Technician 

1 

l 

100.0 

7.  Chemistry 

2 

2 

100.0 

Administrative  and  .supervisory  Personnel 

38 

42 

90.5 

TOTAL 

179 

204 

87.7 
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6.  All  the  specific  functions  for  each  of  the  occupations  studied 
were  ranked  in  order  of  difficulty,  using  such  criteria  as 
practical  experience,  educational  exposure  and  general  respon- 
sibilities • This  ranking  was  completed  by  the  researchers 
with  the  assistance  of  supervisory  personnel  (both  nursing  and 
medical)  at  The  Cambridge  Hospital  and  at  several  other  medical 
centers.  Further,  a sample  of  the  performers  was  also  asked 

to  aid  in  this  ranking. 

7.  The  interview  formats  were  then  prepared,  and  all  responses 
were  obtained  and  recorded  by  the  interviewer.  No  performer 
was  asked  to  fill  out  or  in  any  way  complete  a questionnaire. 
Each  performer  was  shown  the  list  of  functions  and  asked  if 
they  represented  95  percent  of  the  tasks  he  or  she  performed 
over  an  average  workweek.  In  several  instances  we  found  that 
performers  could  add  one  or  two  new  items.  However,  signif- 
icant additions  to  the  interview  format  were  made  in  only 

two  areas  - the  psychiatry  department  and  the  ward  secretaries. 

8.  On  the  possibility  that  some  individual  performers  might 
tend  to  exaggerate  their  own  areas  of  authority  and  respon- 
sibility, observations  of  approximately  50  percent  of  the 
sample  were  made.  These  observations  were  made  by  a graduate 
registered  nurse  and  our  research  assistant.  At  times,  one 
per  former  was  observed  for  a period  of  four  to  five  hours. 
However,  in  most  cases,  two  or  three  performers  in  one  ward 
or  unit  were  observed  by  both  the  registered  nurse  and  our 
research  assistant  for  a period  of  four  or  five  hours. 
Approximately  300  hours  of  observations  were  conducted  during 
a two  month  period  at  The  Cambridge  Hospital.  The  graduate 
registered  nurse  was  an  outside  consultant  to  the  project, 
not  an  employee  or  former  employee  of  the  hospital. 

9.  Because  it  was  difficult  for  each  performer  to  estimate  the 
amount  of  time  he  or  she  spent  in  the  average  week  on  each  of 
the.  more  than  sixty  functions,  we  developed  the  code  indicated 
below  to  make  this  selection  somewhat  easier  and  more  accurate. 


Time  Spent/Week  (40  Hours) 

Percent 

Under  30  minutes 

Less  than 

1 

30  minutes  - 2 hours 

1 - 5 

2 hours  - 4 hours 

6 -10 

4 hours  - 6 hours 

11  -15 

6 hours  - 10  hours 

16  -25 

Over  10  hours 

Greater  than 

25 
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In  estimating  time  spent  on  each  function,  performers  were 
asked  to  make  their  estimates  in  hours  or  percentages, 
whichever  they  found  easier.  Any  performer  who  estimated 
over  10  hours"  or  "greater  than  25  percent"  was  asked  to 
be  more  specific  (e.g.,  "Would  you  estimate  20  hours  out 
of  40  hours  or  50  percent  of  your  time?").  A specific 
number  of  hours  over  10  or  a specific  percentage  of  time 
over  25  percent  was  finally  obtained  from  each  performer. 

10.  Table  2 averages  all  performers'  time,  whether  they  perform 
the  function  or  not,  and  therefore,  should  add  up  to 
100  percent.  We  assumed  that  there  was  not  disproportionate 
bias,  and  we  adjusted  proportionately  the  amount  of  time 
spent  on  each  group  of  functions  so  that  the  total  adds  up 
to  100  percent.  Group  6 was  not  adjusted  since  lunch  and 
breaks  are  specifically  allocated  periods  of  time. 

The  functions  are  separated  into  six  groups  as  follows: 

GrouP  Functions 

1 1-18 

2 19-30 

3 31-47 

4 48-63 

5 64-69 

® Lunch  and  breaks 

It  is  impossible  to  differentiate  between  the  degree  of 
difficulty  of  function  1 and  function  2.  We  can  differ- 
entiate the  degree  of  difficulty  between  group  1 and 
group  2,  or  between  group  3 and  group  4.  No  comparison 
will  be  made  using  groups  5 and  6 since  group  5 comprises 
several  specific  departments  {Pediatrics  and  Labor  and 
Delivery)  and  group  6 represents  lunch  and  breaks. 


ANALYSIS  OF  DATA 

Almost  all  persons  in  the  four  occupations  <RNs,  LPNs,  NA,  Orderlies) 
perform  the  easiest  functions.  For  example,  the  function,  straighten- 
ina  up  and  cleaning  patient's  immediate  furniture,  is  performed  by: 
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Table  2 


Awr^'^-ont  of  Time  Spent  on  Six  Groups  of  Function,  bv 
tjurses^Licensed  Practical  Nurses,  Aides  and  Orderlies3' 


I - General  Nursing2 

R.N. 

l.p.n. 

Nurses'  Aide 

Orderly 

Groups  of 

Functions  Functions 
(Ranked  From  Easiest  to  Most  Difficult) 
1 0-18) 

2 0 9-30) 

3 (31-47) 

4 (48-63) 

5 (64-69) 

6 Lunch  & Break 

24.7 

26.3 

20.3 
16.6 

3.1 

8.8 

31.5 
28.2 

22.5 
8.8 
0.1 
8.8 

40.8 

38.2 

6.4 

3.0 

2.7 

8.8 

40.8 

26.1 

15.6 

3.1 

5.2 
8.8 

II.  Surgical  Unit 

R.N. 

L.P.N. 

Nurses ' Aide 

Orderly 

uroupb  or 

Functions  Functions 
(Ranked  From  Easiest  to  Most  Difficult) 

1 (j -18) 

2 (19-30) 

3 (31-47) 

4 (43-63) 

5 (64-69) 

6 Lunch  & Break 

21.6 

31.3 

22.8 

14.7 

0.8 

8.8 

28.0 

33.7 

17.2 

12.0 

0.3 

8.8 

39.4 

41.9 

7.9 

1.6 

0.3 

8.8 

36.7 

29.1 

16.5 

1.5 

7.5 
8.8 

HI.  Medical  Unit 

R.N. 

l.p.n. 

Nurses'  Aide 

Orderly 

groups  ot 

Functions  Functions 
(Ranked  From  Easiest  to  Most  Difficult) 
1 (1-18) 

2 (19-30) 

3 (31-47) 

4 (48-63) 

5 (64-69) 

6 Lunch  & Break 

23.4 

27.4 
20.6 
18.8 

0.8 

8.8 

27.4 

28.9 

28.6 

6.2 

8.8 

36.3 

47.2 

4.5 

0.5 

2.7 

8.8 

39.0 

27.7 

15.2 

3.8 
5.6 

8.8 

IV.  Pediatrics  Unit 

R.N. 

L.P.N. 

Nurses ' Aide 

Orderly 

Groups  of 

Functions  Functions 
(Ranked  From  Easiest  to  Most  Difficult) 

1 (1-18) 

2 (19-30) 

3 (31-47) 

4 (4K-63) 

5 (64-69) 

® Lunch  & Break 

— L 

32.8 

23.7 

17.6 

12.6 
4.9 
8,8 

42.9 

21.5 

12.7 

12.0 

2.0 

8.8 

51.7 

24.2 

7.4 

4.8 
3.1 

8.8 

_ 

ERIC  footnotes  at  the  end  of  table. 
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Table  2 (conn.)  Average  Percent  of  Time  Spent  on  Six  Groups  of  Functions  by  Registered 
Nurses,  Licensed  Practical  Nurses,  Nurses'  Aides  and  Orderlies  “ 


V.  Labor  and  Delivery  Unit 

R.N. 

L.P.N. 

Nurses ' Aide 

Orderly 

Groups  of 

Functions  Functions 
(Ranked  From  Easiest  to  Most  Difficult) 
1 (1-18) 

2 (19-30) 

3 (31-47) 

4 (48-63) 

5 (64-69) 

6 Lunch  & Break 

19.4 

15.4 
17.3 
19.6 

19.5 
8.8 

— 

35.4 

25.9 

7.5 

6.7 
15.7 

8.8 

— 

VI.  Emergency  Unit 

R.N. 

L.P.N. 

Nurses'  Aide 

Orderly 

Groups  of 

Functions  Functions 
(Ranked  From  Easiest  to  Most  Difficult) 
1 (1-18) 

2 (19-30) 

3 (31-47) 

4 (43-63) 

5 (64-69) 

6 Lunch  £ Break 

— 

39.1 
23.6 

20.2 

7.8 
0.4 

8.8 

— 

43.2 

21.4 

20.5 
5.9 

8.8 

VII.  Out-Patient  Department 

R.N. 

L.P.N. 

Nurses 1 Aide  | 

Orderly 

Groups  of 

Functions  Functions 
(Ranked  From  Easiest  to  Most  Difficult) 
1 (1-18) 

2 (19-30) 

3 (3.1-47) 

4 (48-63) 

5 (64-69) 

6 Lunch  £ Break 

26.5 

24.3 

21.3 
17.0 

2.0 

8.8 

— 

49.5 

30.5 
10.2 

0.9 

8.8 

— 

o/not^thSfor!  th!  “Z**??®  °f  311  performers'  time  whether  they  perform  the  function 
ately  to  add  up  to  looker, 'en^Lc^0  1°°fP®rce"t-  These  fi9ures  were  adjusted  proportion- 

disproportions te^bias^occurred  ^ T*  "I  reaSOn  * believe  that 

6 was  not  ad-iust-e-H  *.u  estlmation  of  time  for  each  group  as  a whole.  Group 

was  not  adjusted  because  this  is  a specifically  allocated  period  of  time. 


2.  This  section  is  a summary  of  all  specific  u 
Labor  and  Delivery,  Emergency  and  Out-Patient  Departi 
J Recovery  Room  and  "floats." 


i.e.,  Surgical,  Medical,  Pediatrics, 
The  R.N.  column  also  includes 
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91  percent  of  the  RNs  interviewed; 

100  percent  of  the  LPNs  interviewed; 

96  percent  of  the  NAs  interviewed; 

100  percent  of  the  orderlies  interviewed. 

The  RNs  and  LPNs  spend  a larger  percentage  of  time  on  this  easiest 

function  than  NAs  and  orderlies.  For  example,  for  those  who  perform  the 

function,  the  following  average  time  is  spent  on  that  function: 

RNs,  7.5  percent; 

LPNs,  9.2  percent; 

NAs,  6.0  percent; 

Orderlies,  4.9  percent. 

If  we  then  go  on  to  a more  difficult  function,  demanding  more  skill 

and  training,  we  find  that  the  function  "discontinuing  I.V.  service"  is 

performed  by  all  the  LPNs,  almost  all  the  RNs,  and  slightly  more  than 

half  of  the  NAs  and  orderlies.  For  those  who  perform  this  difficult 

function  the  following  average  time  is  spent  on  that  function: 

RNs,  5.1  percent; 

LPNs , 5.1  percent; 

NAs,  1.9  percent; 

Orderlies,  2.7  percent. 

The  groupings  in  Table  2 indicate  that  (for  I.  General  Nursing)  on 

the  simplest  functions  (1-18) : 

RNs  spend  24.7  percent  of  their  time; 

LPNs  spend  31.5  percent  of  their  time; 

NAs  spend  40.8  percent  of  their  time; 

Orderlies  spend  40.8  percent  of  their  time. 

If  we  now  go  to  the  more  "difficult"  functions  (ones  that  are  not 

supervisory) , such  as  Group  3 (31-47),  we  see  that  on  such  functions: 

RNs  spend  20.3  percent  of  their  time; 

LPNs  spend  22.5  percent  of  their  time; 

NAs  spend  6.4  percent  of  their  time; 

Orderlies  spend  15.6  percent  of  their  time. 
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From  these  statistical  data  we  reached  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  There  is  indeed  a great  deal  of  overlap  in  the  performance 
of  various  functions  irrespective  of  the  degree  of  diffi- 
culty and  the  educational  exposure,  formal  or  otherwise, 

y various  categories  of  paramedical  personnel  (RNs,  LPNs 
NAs  and  orderlies)  at  The  Cambridge  Hospital, 

2.  A] though  the  "more  difficult"  functions  do  tend  to  be 
performed  more  by  personnel  with  higher  levels  of  pro- 
fessional training  and  knowledge,  the  lesser-skilled 
paramedical  employee  does  perform  these  functions  more 
than  occasionally. 


3.  The  more  highly-skilled  persons  in  this  sample  do  spend 
arge  blocks  of  their  time  on  functions  they  themselves 
and  most  other  authorities  consider  to  be  well  below 
their  technical  capabilities. 


4. 


All  four  of  these  paramedical  occupations  (RNs,  LPNs  NAs 
and  orderlies)  perform  most  of  their  high  level  functions 
during  shifts  other  than  the  day  shift.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  the  LPNs,  NAs  and  orderlies.  During  the 
shift  from  11  p.m.  to  7 a.m.,  RNs,  LPNs,  NAs  and 
orderlies  are  called  upon  to  perform  functions  that  only 
physicians  or  RNs  would  normally  perform  during  the  day. 


Jhe  above  analysis  of  nursing  occupations  covers  over  60  percent  of 
the  employees  in  the  occupationsof  interest  to  this  research  project.  A 
similar  ana  lysis  was  made  for  the  other  occupations  (listed  in  Table  1) 
and  can  be  found  in  the  original  report  of  the  research. 


PHASE  II  RECOMMENDATIONS  TO  THE  CAMBRIDGE  HOSPITAL 


in  our  judgment,  the  objectives  of  the  health  resources  of  any  city 
should  include  the  following: 


1. 


To  minimize  the  discomfort  and  costs  of  hospitalization 
Of  patients,  by  the  dissemination  of  preventive 
medicine  information  through  the  city's  Public  Health 
Sei vice  and  the  city's  medical  facilities. 
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2.  Once  a patient  is  admitted  to  the  hospital,  the 
principal  aim  should  be  to  make  this  stay  as 
comfortable,  brief,  inexpensive  and  successful  as 
medical  technology  and  human  patience  can  achieve. 

The  City  of  Cambridge  recently  replaced  the  main  hospital  complex 
with  a twelve  million  dollar  facility,  and  we  believe  the  City's 
objectives  do  include  those  listed  above.  There  are  no  indications 
that  any  attention  was  given  to  the  possibility  of  eliminating  dead-end, 

low-paying  jobs  or  of  creating  occupational  ladders  for  paramedical 
personnel. 

This  project  is  concerned  with  the  problem  of  operating  a city 
hospital  efficiently  and  humanely  by  utilizing  its  manpower  in  the  most 
effective  manner  possible.  Based  upon  our  analysis  of  the  information 
collected  through  Phase  II,  we  made  the  following  recommendations  to 
The  Cambridge  Hospital  in  January  1971: 

Recommendation  1.  The  hospital  has  no  personnel  director,  and  person- 
nel structure  is  extremely  informal  and  haphazard.  When  a supervisor, 
physician,  director  of  nursing  or  the  hospital  director  has  a request  or 
sees  a need  for  a new  position  or  a replacement,  each  becomes  his  own 
personnel  administrator.  Four  or  five  separate  files  exist  in  the  hospital 
each  employee.  No  formal  and  systematic  employee  performance  review 
exists.  Th<  precious  and  costly  time  of  many  in  the  hospital  is  spent  in 
duplicative  and,  quite  often,  unproductive  personnel  work.  When  an 
employee  has  a problem  or  question,  she  quite  often  goes  for  advice  to 

the  person  she  knows  best,  and  frequently  the  answers  received  are  wrong, 
misleading  or  distorted. 
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We,  therefore,  recommend  that  a permanent  personnel  office  l>c  es- 
tablished at  the  hospital  with  a personnel  director  at  its  head.  He 
should  be  responsible  directly  to  the  administrator  of  the  hospital. 

No  additional  funds  would  be  required  to  set  up  this  office  and  position 
since  there  are  presently  at  least  three  unrelated  positions  in  the 
hospital  which  have  personnel  responsibilities.  This  personnel  director 
should  maintain  the  only  complete  set  of  records  for  each  employee  in 
the  hospital.  This  personnel  director  should  have  a voice,  if  not  con- 
trol, over: 

a.  Setting  up  hiring  standards  in  conjunction  with  supervi- 
sors of  the  appropriate  departments; 

b.  Conduct  of  personnel; 

c.  Orientation  of  new  personnel; 

d.  In-service  and  OJT  programs; 

e.  Performance  reports  at  least  once  each  year  on  each  employee; 

f.  Thi-  initial  contact  with  all  prospective  employees  (obviously, 
th< < final  approval  of  any  employee  would  be  made  by  the 
supervisor  or  physician  for  whom  she  or  he  would  work) ; 

g.  Ke(  ping  all  employees  of  the  hospital  informed  of  their 
rinhts,  privileges,  and  obligations. 

Kecoirum  ndation  2,  Lines  of  authority  are  not  well  known  nor  are 
they  publicized  in  the  hospital.  No  formal  organization  charts  indi- 
cating line?  of  authority  and  responsibility  exist.  We  recommend  that 
a formal  organization  chart  for  The  Cambridge  Hospital  be  developed. 

Recommendation  3.  Our  data  indicate  that  various  categories  of 
paramedical  personnel  at  The  Cambridge  Hospital  are  underutilized  and 
numerous  functions  are  misallocated.  The  most  frequently  mentioned 
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reasons  for  these  conditions  are  tradition  and  the  unwillingness  of 
supervisory  personnel  to  allocate  more  sensitive  and  responsible  func- 
tions to  persons  considered  untrained  or  insufficiently  trained. 

In  some  instances  the  concern  on  the  part  of  supervisory  personnel 
appears  to  be  justified.  On  the  other  hand,  in  many  instances  respon- 
siblt  and  sensitive  functions  are  now  being  performed  by  nurses'  aides, 
orderlies,  inhalation  therapy  technicians,  surgical  technicians, 
psychiatric  attendants  and  corpsmen- types  at  the  hospital.  The  question 
to  answer  is  how  can  we  eliminate  the  apprehension  of  supervisory  per- 
sonnel while  allocating  to  all  categories  of  paramedical  personnel  re- 
sponsibility commensurate  with  their  present  or  post-training  capabil- 
ities’ We  believe  that  the  best  route  to  this  goal  is  threefold:  (a) 

the  establishment  of  three  new  paramedical  occupations  at  The  Cambridge 
Hospital;  (b)  the  restructuring  of  four  existing  occupations  at  the 
hospital,  and  (c)  the  establishment  of  formal  training  programs  for  the 
three  new  occupations  and  four  existing  occupations. 

1 1 ■ Ncnv  Paramedical  Occupations 

Th<  new  paramedical  occupations  we  recommend  are:  Nursing 

Assistant;  Medical  Assistant  (Medics);  and  Physician's 
Assistant.  Persons  employed  in  these  occupations  could  be 
male  or  female. 

The  nursing  assistant  would  be  trained  to  perform  some  of 
thf  Moderately  sophisticated  functions  now  performed  by 
LPUs  and  RNs  and  some  of  the  more  sophisticated  functions 
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now  performed  by  NAs . The  minimum  entrance  requirement 
for  the  nursing  assistant  training  program  should  be  the 
equivalent  of  a five-week  training  program  as  a nurses' 
aide. 

The  medical  assistants,  including  corpsmen- types , should 
be  divorced  from  the  Nursing  Department  and  placed  in  the 
Department  of  Medicine.  The  medical  assistants  (and 
physician  s assistants)  should  be  under  direct  control  of 
the  medical  staff  who  would  be  responsible  for  their 
training  and  supervision.  After  their  formal  training 

» 

program,  medical  assistants  would  be  in  a position  to  aid 
substantially  the  medical  staff  in  functions  now  normally 
performed  by  physicians.  The  minimum  entrance  requirements 
for  the  medical  assistants  should  be  the  equivalent  of  the 
successful  completion  of  a nursing  assistant  program. 

The  physician's  assistant  should  be  one  level  above  the 
medical  assistant.  After  being  exposed  to  a two-year 
tr< lining  program,  the  physician's  assistant  would  be  in 
a position  to  substantially  assist  the  physician  in  some 
of  the  more  sophisticated  functions  traditionally  performed 
by  physicians  alone.  Specific  training  programs  for 
physician's  assistants  have  recently  been  instituted  in 
several  states  with  promising  results.  We  suggest  that 
th  1 Medex  training  program  at  the  University  of  Washington 
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or  the  “Physician's  Associate  Program"  at  Duke  University 
could  be  used  as  a basis  for  training  the  physician's 
assistant. 

b.  Restructuring  of  Occupations 

In  order  to  provide  a better  quality  of  medical  care  within 
tli  i hospital  and  to  carry  out  the  three  occupations 
suggested  above;  we  recommend  restructuring  the  positions 
of  nurses'  aide;  ward  secretary;  licensed  practical  nurse 
and  registered  nurse.  The  specific  changes  in  functions 


for  each  of  these  occupations  are  noted  in  the  training 


programs;  descriptions  of  new  occupations  and  examples  of 

- - i 

training  programs. 


In  summary;  we  are  recommending  a downgrading  of  nurses' 
aides  and  an  upgrading  of  ward  secretaries;  licensed 
practical  nurses  and  registered  nurses. 

<*'.  Training  Programs 

The  seven  training  programs  recommended  are  the  following: 

i.  NURSES'  AIDES  - a five-week  training  program  for 
entry-level  personnel,  consisting  of  one  hour 
of  lecture  and  six  hours  of  supervised  work  per 
day.  It  makes  little  sense  in  terms  of  delivery 
of  quality  medical  care  to  allow  entry-level 
personnel  to  wander  about  the  hospital  with  no 
exposure  to  some  basic  policies  and  medical 
procedures  within  their  occupation.  Entry  re- 
quirements for  this  position  should  be  set  so 
as  to  include  those  with  no  previous  medical 
training  and  high  school  diploma. 


See  complete  study  "Restructuring  Paramedical  Occupations;" 

Appen<  ix  V, . 
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ii.  NURSING'  ASSISTANTS  - a twelve-week  trainiuq 

program  for  persons  completing  the  nurses'  aicV 
program  or  its  equivalent,  consisting  of  one 
hour  of  lecture  and  six  hours  of  supervised 
work  per  day. 

iii.  MEDICAL  ASSISTANTS  - a twelve-week  training 
program  for  persons  completing  the  nursing 
assistants  program  or  its  equivalent,  consisting 
of  one  hour  of  lecture  and  six  hours  of  super- 
vised work  per  day. 

iv.  PHYSICIAN'S  ASSISTANTS  - a two-year  training 
program  for  persons  completing  the  medical 
assistants  program  or  its  equivalent. 

v.  WARD  SECRETARIES  - an  eight-week  training  program 
for  entry-level  personnel  with  some  basic  reading 
and  writing  skills.  The  program  should  consist,  of 
one  hour  of  lecture  and  six  hours  of  supervised 
work  per  day. 

In  the  past,  orientation  for  ward  secretaries 
was  minimal.  A large  majority  of  this  group 
felt  a definite  need  for  training  in  their 
present  function.  RNs,  LPNs  and  NAs  now 
spend  considerable  time  on  non-nursing  functions 
which  should  be  assigned  to  ward  secretaries. 

Head  nurses  and  supervisors  indicate  a reluc- 
tance to  allow  ward  secretaries  more  non- 
nursing, administrative  responsibilities.  Very 
often,  the  lack  of  experience  and  training  of 
ward  secretaries  is  given  as  the  reason  for 
this  condition.  We  believe  the  eight-week 
training  program  for  ward  secretaries  would  be 
appropriate  in  an  attempt  to  alleviate  the 
above-mentioned  condition. 

vi.  LICENSED  PRACTICAL  NURSES  - an  ongoing,  in-service 
education  program  consisting  of  one  class  hour 
per  week. 

vii.  REGISTERED  NURSES  - an  ongoing,  in-service 

education  program  consisting  of  one  class  hour 
per  v/eek. 

At  present,  no  in-service  education  is  offered  LPNs  and  RNs; 
we  recommend  such  a program  be  established.  In  light  of 
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aU  the  new  techniques  and  tools  that  are  being  developed 
in  this  field,  RNs  and  LPNs  who  have  no  ongoing,  in- service 
education  will  soon  find  themselves  and  their  previous 
training  inadequate  for  delivering  quality  medical  care. 

It  would  be  best  to  begin  the  seven  above-mentioned  programs 
in  selected  wards  or  units  simultaneously  and  as  soon  as 
po  ;sible . 

Th°  draining  program  should  be  designed  to  extend  the 
knowledge  and  to  give  assurance  to  those  already 
pe  -forming  high-level  functions  in  their  respective 
fields,  in  this  way,  each  performer  will  be  more  readily 
accepted  in  his  or  her  respective  department  with  some 
decree  of  confidence  not  now  existing  among  superiors  and 
supervisors. 

A ;mall  committee  of  qualified  personnel  should  shoulder 
th<%  responsibility  of  sifting  through  all  candidates  to 
dc  ermine  their  qualifications  and  acceptability.  We  see 
no  need  to  place  any  formal  educational  requirements  on 
a prospective  applicant.  Each  applicant  should  be  judged 
on  his  own  merits,  capabilities  and  recommendations. 
Recommendation  4.  We  strongly  recommend  that  RNs  be  eased  out  of 
Group  I fun  ;tions  (functions  1-18,  Table  2)  as  soon  as  possible. 

curing  our  interviews,  RNs  claimed  they  did  perform  all  the  functions 
m group  I (General  Nursing,  functions  1-18,  the  least  difficult  tasks, 
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time  spent  24.7  percent),  and  our  observations  substantiated  this  claim. 
We  boliove  these  functions  can  be  readily  assigned  to  either  nurses'  ..ides 
or  nursing  assistants.  We  do  not  believe  that  any  additional  training  of 
other  paramedical  personnel  at  the  hospital  is  needed  to  effect  this  re- 
assignment. 

Recommendation  5.  In  order  to  motivate  personnel  to  undertake  and 
complete  training  programs,  some  monetary  incentive  must  be  offered,  in 
addition  to  a certificate  and  a title.  We,  therefore,  recommend  that  a 
salary  differential  be  established  for  those  who  complete  training  and 
are  advanced  to  a higher  position. 

Recommendation  6.  We  recommend  that  the  training  programs  be  well 
publicized  hroughout  the  hospital  and  that  qualified  paramedical  per- 
sonae J be  encouraged  to  enroll,  but  absolutely  no  pressure  should  be  used 
to  enroll  candidates. 

Recommendation  7.  We  recommend  that  the  interview  formats  used  in 
this  study  be  used  as  a basis  for  a detailed  job  description  of  each  of 
the  eleven  paramedical  occupations.  It  is  true  that  the  same  list  of 
functions  was  constructed  for  RNs,  LPNs,  NAs  and  orderlies;  however, 
this  was  done  to  determine  any  degree  of  overlap  of  functions.  This 
overlap  doe.-,  exist,  and  all  four  occupations  do  perform  all  the  functions 
with  only  several  exceptions  out  of  the  sixty  items. 

The  re.l  difference  in  the  performance  of  these  functions  by  the 
performers  . entioned  above  is  the  degree  of  authority  and  responsibility 
each  performer  carries.  This  degree  of  responsibility  should  also  be 
explicitly  noted  in  the  job  descriptions  which  the  hospital  will  use. 
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Recommendation  8.  We  recommend  the  elimination  of  the  job  category 
of  orderly.  The  functions  normally  performed  by  the  orderly  can  easily 
be  done  by  nurses'  aides  or  nursing  assistants. 

Recommendation  9.  We  recommend  that  periodic  updating  of  radiologi- 
cal techniques  be  permanently  established  at  the  hospital;  a minimum  of 
one  hour  per  month  should  be  set  aside  so  that  the  radiologist  in  charge 
may  present  the  technicians  with  new  techniques  in  the  field. 

The  complete  qualifying  program  for  a radiological  technician  is 
spread  over  two  years.  The  majority  of  the  12  X-ray  technicians  at  the 
hospital  arr.  products  of  a two-year  program  at  Northeastern  University  - 
The  Cambridge  Hospital.  During  the  first  year,  for  every  two  weeks  spent 
at  the  University,  four  weeks  are  spent  at  the  hospital  on  OJT.  The 
second  year  is  spent  entirely  at  the  hospital  on  OJT.  The  didactic 
portion  of  the  entire  program  is  only  sixteen  weeks.  This  division  seems 
reasonable,  and  we  believe  that  it  should  be  maintained. 

Recommendation  10.  The  sole  EKG  technician  at  the  hospital  covers 
her  responsibilities  37  hours  per  week.  There  is  an  obvious  need  for 
increased  coverage  in  this  area.  We  recommend  that  the  in-service 
education  programs  for  RNs  and  LPNs  include  EKG  training.  We  also 
recommend  that  training  programs  for  the  nursing  assistant,  medical 
assistant  and  physician's  assistant  include  EKG  training. 

Recommendation  11.  There  is  presently  only  one  neighborhood  health 
worker  under  the  jurisdiction  of  The  Cambridge  Hospital.  Her  work  does 
appear  to  aid  the  RNs  and  public  health  nurses  at  the  Center.  We  recom- 
mend that  additional  NHWs  be  used  at  the  two  new  centers,  provided  that 
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meaningful  functions  can  be  prescribed.  Many  of  the  functions  at  the  new 
centers  have  been  inappropriately  assigned. 

Recommendation  12.  The  unstructured  OJT  program  in  inhalation 
therapy  should  be  improved.  Experience  with  (J.S.  Navy  corpsmen  at  the 
U.S.  Naval  Medical  Center  indicates  that  a three-year,  full-time  program 
for  the  inhalation  therapy  technician  is  unnecessary.  We  recommend  that 
trainees  in  inhalation  therapy  be  encouraged  to  enroll  in  a more  formal 
program,  similar  to  one  offered  by  the  United  States  Navy. 

Recommendation  13.  A private  laboratory  originally  performed 
routine  chemistry,  hematology  and  esoteric  tests  for  The  Cambridge 
Hospital.  At  the  present  time,  The  Cambridge  Hospital  laboratory  under 
the  direction  of  its  new  pathologist  performs  all  hematology  work  plus 
some  of  the  chemistry.  This  turnabout  has  occurred  because  the  hospital 
is  now  in  a position  to  do  this  work  as  well  or  better,  in  the  same  time 
or  less  and  for  the  same  price  or  less  than  the  private  laboratory.  The 
floor  space  allocated  to  the  hospital  laboratory  has  very  recently  been 
doubled.  The  new  pathologist  has  purchased  or  leased  all  the  automated 
ec3uiprnent  he  felt  was  needed. 

The  pathologists  who  were  consultants  for  this  study  indicated  that 
a 200-bed  hospital,  such  as  The  Cambridge  Hospital,  is  not  large  enough 
to  maximize  the  use  of  an  efficiently  run  laboratory.  There  are  several 
hospitals  in  the  immediate  area  of  The  Cambridge  Hospital  that  maintain 
laboratories  without  the  services  of  a full-time  pathologist. 
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We  recommend  that  The  Cambridge  Hospita  laboratory  actively  seek 
the  laboratory  work  of  Holy  Ghost  Hospital  (one  block  in  distance  - 
290  beds,  recently  renamed  Youville  Hospital)  and  Sancta  Maria  Hospital 
(1  mile  in  distance  - 124  beds) , both  of  which  have  no  full-time  pathol- 
gist  and  less  than  adequate  laboratory  facilities.  If  The  Cambridge 
Hospital  laboratory  did  obtain  this  additional  laboratory  work,  it 
would  then  be  feasible  to  restructure  the  laboratory  occupations. 


SUMMARY 


The  hierarchy  in  general  nursing  at  The  Cambridge  Hospital  and  at 


most  other  Hospitals  in  the  United  States,  whether  they  be  governmental, 


private,  no)  -profit,  or 

Group  7 l ) 

2) 


proprietary, 

Nurses'  Aide 
Order lv 


is  as  follows: 


Group  I 


Group  ( 


Group  b 


3)  Licensed  Practical  Nurse 

4)  Registered  Nurse;  Graduate  Registered  Nurse 

5)  Head  Nurse 

6)  Nurse  Supervisor 

7)  Director  of  Nursing 

8)  Interns 

9)  Residents 

10)  Chiefs  of  Medicine 


With  few  exceptions,  there  is  no  vertical  mobility  whatsoever  among 


Groups  A,  B,  C,  and  D.  Should  a nurses'  aide  or  an  orderly  have  the 


desire  and  ability  to  rise  to  the  position  of  LPN,  his  or  her  previous 
training  and  experience  cannot  be  credited  towards  the  requirements  of 


the  higher  occupation.  Should  an  LPN  have  the  desire  and  ability  to 
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become  a registered  nurse  or  any  of  the  occupations  in  Group  C,  her 
previous  training  and  experience  are  of  no  formal  value.  The  LPN  must 
start  from  scratch  at  a traditional  school  of  nursing  in  order  to  earn 
her  degree  as  a registered  rurse  or  graduate  registered  nurse.4  should 
a pen  on  in  Group  C have  the  ability  and  desire  to  become  a physician, 
he  is  given  nc  credit  for  his  previous  formal  training  and  experience. 

Our  findings  in  this  research  project  lead  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  lack  of  vertical  mobility  is  inefficient  and  wasteful  in  terms 
of  uso  of  medical  manpower. 

<>ur  sp.  cific  recommendations  to  The  Cambridge  Hospital  were  aimed 
at  alleviating  lack  of  vertical  mobility.  Specifically,  we  recommended: 

1.  An  increased  use  of  lower  level  personnel  such  as  nurses' 
aides  and  nursing  assistants  to  complement  and,  to  a 

cei tain  extent,  supplant  the  use  of  registered  nurses  and 
LPhs  on  lower  level,  "easy"  functions; 

2.  A lestructuring  of  the  jobs  of  RNs  and  LPNs,  so  they  would 
perform  fewer  of  the  lower  level,  "easy"  functions; 

3.  In-service  training  which  would  allow  nurses'  aides  to 
advance  to  the  position  of  nursing  assistant: 

4.  In-service  training  which  would  allow  a nursing 
assistant  to  rise  to  the  position  of  medical  assistant; 

5.  In-service  training  which  would  allow  a medical 
assistant  to  rise  to  the  position  of  physician's 
assistant. 


. There  are  several  programs  in  the  United  States  which  do  give 
a vanced  ere  lit  to  LPNs  who  wish  to  become  RNs.  One  such  program  has 
recently  bee  i started  at  Northeastern  University;  however,  the  program 
is  very  limited  (15  students).  In  general,  such  programs  are  full-time 
and  require  the  participants  to  give  up  their  jobs. 
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In  effect,  our  recomme,  n,s  included  a new  occupational  ladder 
parallel  to  the  traditional  occupational  hierarchy  of  the  hospital,  in 
order  to  utilize  more  efficiently  the  talents  of  various  categories 
of  paramedical  personnel.  This  now  occupational  ladder  would  allow  for 
the  transfer  of  training  and  experience  by  establishing  the  following 
occupational  hierarchy: 


Physician 


Registered  Nurse 

I 


_Lig  rnsed  Practical  Nurse 


| P=? 

Nursing  Assistant 

p-~~  ~ 

Nurses'  Aide  ] 


[physician's  Assistant  j 

[Medical  Assistant 

- t.  1 


A person  with  desire  and  ability  could  follow  the  left-hand  track  by 
leaving  his  or  her  position  and  starting  formal  training  all  over  again 
in  order  to  climb  successive  steps.  The  alternative  would  be  to  follow 
the  right-h. ind  track,  continue  at  his  or  her  job,  and  receive  in-service 

training  and  education  with  no  loss  of  income  and  no  duplication  of 
forma]  training. 

AS  of  I he  end  of  August  1971,  the  state  of  our  thirteen  formal  recom- 
mendations  \ as  as  follows: 


1. 


A 1 ospital  personnel  director  will 
the  City  of  Cambridge  by  the  hospit 
dej  artment  will  be  established; 


requested  from 
and  a personnel 


2.  An  organizational  chart  had  been  accepted  by  the  admin- 
istration of  the  hospital.  It  will  be  used  in 
structuring  future  staffing  policy; 
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3.  Aa  in-service  training  program  will  begin  in  September 
1*71  to  upgrade  nurses'  aides,  who  are  entry-level 
personnel,  to  the  new  occupation  of  Nursing  Assistant. 

The  position  of  physician's  assistant  had  been  es- 
tablished in  the  medical  department  of  the  hospital 
and  by  August  three  ex-corpsmen  were  receiving 
in-service  training  for  this  new  occupation.  The 
C.imbridge  Hospital  had  given  letters  of  intent  to 
employ  the  physician's  assistants  who  successfully 
complete  the  18-month  training  program  at  Northeast- 
ern University.  In-service  education  programs  had 
b>  en  instituted,  as  recommended,  for  RNs  and  LPNs; 

1.  RNs  were  performing  fewer  Group  I functions  ("easy" 
functions) , while  a significant  number  of  nurses' 
aides  had  been  hired  to  perform  these  tasks; 

5.  Approval  had  been  given  to  provide  increases  in 
salary  for  all  those  paramedical  personnel  who 
successfully  complete  any  in-service,  upgrading 
program; 

6.  The  AFSCME  union,  representing  the  nurses'  aides  and 
older lies,  had  strongly  endorsed  the  proposal  for 
tiaining  and  upgrading  paramedical  employees; 

7.  The  hospital  administration  will  combine  this  study's 
d<  tailed  interview  formats  with  the  less  detailed 
jcb  descriptions  arrived  at  by  the  hospital's  Job 

D( scription  Committee ; 

3.  Older lies  at  the  hospital  were  being  phased  out; 

9.  The  radiological  technicians  were  attending  weekly 
conferences  of  surgeons  to  receive  explanations  of 
ne.tf  procedures  and  techniques; 

10.  A number  of  various  paramedical  employees  (RNs,  LPNs) 

' hal  been  exP°sed  to  previously  non-existent  training 

in  the  use  of  EKG  equipment; 

11.  An  additional  neighborhood  health  worker  had  been 

eir oloyed  and  several  others  will  be  employed  by  the 
fa  LI  of  1971;  * 

12.  Th  i inhalation  therapy  technicians  were  exposed  to 
oc:asional  lectures  on  techniques  by  the  department 
heid.  However,  no  formal,  in-service  training  program 
ha  i been  instituted  as  yet; 

ERIC 
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13.  Ine  hospital's  laboratory  had  actively  sought  the 

laboratory  work  of  neighboring  institutions,  and  this 
effort  had  been  successful. 


Over  this  two-yoar  period,  1968-1)70,  hospital  costs  and  utilization 
at  The  Cambridge  Hospital  have  changed  as  follows: 

1.  A 19.7  percent  increase  in  bed  complement; 

2.  A 38  percent  increase  in  in-patient  days; 

3.  A reduction  of  the  average  length  of  stay  from  9.6  to 
9. 3 days; 


4.  A 34  percent  increase  in  out-patient  clinic  visits; 

5.  A reduction  of  the  hospital's  loss  as  a percent  of 
expenses  from  23  percent  to  4.3  percent. 


loy  nent  of  paramedical  personnel  at 
change  from  1969  to  1971  are  shown  in  Table 


the  hospital  and  percentage 
3.  Of  significance  nro: 


The  substantial  chahge  in  the  distribution  of  RNs,  LPNs 
NA5-,  orderlies,  and  ward  secretaries  employed  in  general 
nursing  between  1969  and  1971.  Over  this  period,  the 
number  of  orderlies  decreased  from  14.5  to  3 (FTE  - 
Full-Time  Equivalent).  The  number  of  RNs  increased  by 
only  6.7  percent,  while  NAs  experienced  the  largest 
pei centage  increase  — 70.9  percent. 


During  these  two  years, 
of  laboratory  personnel. 


the  hospital  doubled  its  number 


3.  Th-re  was  a significant  increase  in  the  number  of  psy- 
chiatric attendants,  from  6 in  1969  to  11  in  1971. 

Table  shows  salary  scales  at  The  Cambridge  Hospital  for  various 
paramedical  occupations  for  1969  and  1971.  These  figures  were  used 
to  calculate  the  general  nursing  wage  bill  shown  on  Table  5. 

ca..  legitimately  ask  what  has  been  the  financial  impact  of  the 
significant  change  in  the  staffing  pattern  in  General  Nursing  which  now 
uses  a greater  percentage  of  personnel  with  less  formal  training  and 
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Table  3 Mer  and  Percent  of  Persons  and  Percent^ 
— an9e  in  Various  Paramedical  Occupations  Em- 
ployed at  The  Cartridge  Hospital  — 1969 f 1971 


ERIC 


OCCUPATIONS  (FTE  = Full-Time  Equivalent) 

October 

1969 

June 

1971 

Percentage 

No . % 

No.  % 

Change 

General  Nursing:  f 

RN 

67 

47.0 

71.5 

40.9 

-1-  £ 7 

LPN 

20 

14.0 

33 . 5 

19 . 1 

+ £7  c: 

NA 

31 

21.7 

53 

3n  3 

4-  7 n Q 

Orderly 

14.! 

> 10.1 

3 

Jv  id 

1.7 

t / u . y 
- 383.3 

Ward  Secretary 

10 

7.0 

14 

8 0 

+ An  n. 

General  Nursing  Subtotal 

AV*\r  • - 

142,5 

- --1Q-0.0 

175.0 

100-C 

1 t 4 u . u* 

+ 22.8 

iJUUwi.  ci  LU1  y , 

General  Lab  Technician 

11 

73.3 

14.5 

49.2 

+ 31 .8 

Lab  Specialist  (Senior  Technician) : Chemistry 
— Bacteriology,  Cytology, Blood  Bank  Supervisor 

2 

13.3 

4 

13  .6 

4 inn  n 

Lab  Specialist:  Hematology,  Histoloqy 

1 

6.7 

2 

6.8 

+ 100.0 

Clinical  Lab  Supervisor 

1 

6.7 

2 

6.8 

+ 100  0 

Medical  Technologist,  MT  (ASCP) 

0 

7 

23.7 

Mot*  Vo  1 oira  n ( 

Laboratory  Subtotal 

15 

100.0 

29.5 

100.0 

u l .Levcui  i 
4-  qf;  £ 

X-Ray  Technician 

12 

11 

• 

t yo  . b 

— Q 1 

Head  X-Ray  Technician 

1 

1 

y . i 

EKG  Technician 

1 

1 

— 

Inhalation  Therapy  Technician 

4 

5 

+ n 

Surgical  Technician 

8 

7 

• **  -j 

1 A 1 

Neighborhood  Health  Worker 

1 

2 

14.3 

4.  1 OO  o 

Psychiatric  Attendant 

6 

11 

1UU . u 
4-  R3  7 

Physician's  Assistant 

0 

3 

T Q J 9 J 

TOTAL 

(FTE) 

190.5 

245.5 

+ 28.9 

I 


Table  4 — kly  5alary  Scales  at  The  Cambridqe  HosDital 

1969,  1971  
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1969  Weekly  Salary 

1971  Weekly  Salary 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Mid-Point 

Minimum 

v i mum 

— 

Head  Nurse 

$152.31 

$194.69 

$170 . 50 

<i  ftl  oi 

rid  a.  iiiiuiii 

$231.15 

Mid-Point 

$206.23 

R.N. 

141.73 

184.04 

162.89 

v loi .31 
168.74 

21ft  ftq 

1 QO  /■  " 7 

L.P.N. 

122.00 

146.00 

134.00 

144.94 

*•10, 
173  dft 

193.67 

Nurses’  Aide 

86.25 

92.02 

89.14 

102.06 

J.TJ 

113  ftft 

159.20 

T r\n  o c. 

Orderly 

94.52 

100.67 

97.60 

111.84 

i.  LJ  . DJ 

1 9C  D3 

10/ . o6 

1 1 O A A 

Ward  Secretary 

86.25 

92.02 

89.14 

102.06 

■L  . Uj 

log  3ft 

J.lo  .44 
i nc  7i 

Surgical  Technician 

100.00 

115.00 

. 107.50 

118.80 

136.62 

1U5 . /I 
1 97  7 1 

Psychiatric  Attendant 

122.00 

146.00 

134.00 

144.94 

1 73  4ft 

ICQ  n 

X-Ray  Technician 

115.19 

126.73 

120.96 

136.87 

1 Cf)  r 7 

159 . 20 

HKG  Technician 

100.77 

110.00 

105.39 

119.73 

1 DU  . O / 
1 in  a a 

143.72  ‘ 

Inhalation  Therapist^ 

134.61 

146.15 

140.38 

• 

159.92 

1 JU . 64 

173.62 

125 .19 

1 r.  r 7 7 

Inhalation  Technician1 

105.77 

117.30 

111.54 

125.65 

1 7Q  7ft 

It)U  . / / 

TOO  r r\ 

Lab  Technicians  (Chiefs) 
Bacteriology 
Hematology 
Chemistry 
Cytology 

132.40 

143.94 

138.17 

157.32 

171.03 

132. 50 
164.18 

Lab  Technician 

115.38 

126.92 

121.15 

137.07 

150 . 57 

14  7 Q 9 

Medical  Technologist2 

162.00 

14  J • O L 

Physician's  Assistant3 

122.00 

146.00 

134.00 

144.44 

1 77  4c 

1 CO  On 

1*  Position  was  established  in  1969. 

2.  Position  was  established  in  1970.  The  salary  ranrro  ^ , . 

AU  teChn°l09istS  employed^r:  £ 

the  ei?°Yed  at  3 me?iCal  technician  in  the  Depa, 
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few  license  requirements?  If  General  Nursing  personnel  wore  still 
distributed  (in  1971)  according  to  the  1969  pattern,  the  wage  bill 
(using  the  mid-point  of  the  1971  salary  ranges)  would  have  amounted  to 
$27,166.23  (Table  5,  column  J) . We  then  calculated  the  1971  weekly 
wage  bill  using  the  1971  (FIB)  personnel  distribution  and  the  mid-point 
of  the  1971  salary  ranges  (Table  5,  column  I).  This  wage  bill  amounted 
to  $26,805.01.  A comparison  of  these  two  wage  bills  (columns  I and  J, 
Table  5)  indicates  that  as  a result  of  the  structural  personnel  changes 
froir  1969  to  June  1971,  the  wage  bill  was  ,2.5  percent  lower. 

During  the  period  from  Septenber  1969  to  June  1971  the  following 


During  the  period  (1965-71)  when  changes  in  wage  and  occupational 
structures  were  taking  place,  the  mortality  rate  at  the  hospital  changed 


1.  The  requirement  of  a high  school  education  for  NAs  was 


2.  Specialized  practical  experience  for  a hematology 

laboratory  specialist  was  reduced  from  two  to  one  year 


3.  Psychiatric  attendants  no  longer  require  a high  school 


education; 


4.  Eniry  requirements  were  established  for  physician's 


assistants; 


5.  Eniry  requirements  for  all  paramedical  personnel 

included  in  this  study  were  reviewed  by  the  newly-formed 


Job  Description  Committee. 


as  follows: 


Percentage  of  All  Patients  Pis  iharoed 


1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 


5.4 

5.5 
5.3 
5.2 
5.8 

3.6 
3.5 
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— -lity  i^rcentagn  of  All  Newborns  Pjsgjargod 


1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

January  1 to  May  30,  1971 


2.5 


2.1 


0.9 

1.7 

2.2 

1.7 


1.0 


CONCLUSIONS 


in  summary,  the  use  of  hospital  facilities  has  increased,  the 
qua! Lty  of  medical  care  has  probably  increased,  and  at  the  same  time 
there  has  been  a disproportionate  increase  in  the  use  of  paramedical 
personnel  with  little  formal  training.  The  following  general  conclusions 
can  be  drawn  from  our  research  and  experience: 


1.  Hiring-in  standards  at  The  Cambridge  Hospital  were 
unnecessarily  high.  Employees  with  less  than  the 
specified  required  experience  and  training  were 
found  to  be  sufficiently  competent  to  perform 
functions  of  a difficult  nature,  not  coiranonly 
associated  with  entry-level  occupations. 


Those  paramedical  employees  wLth  more  sophisticated 
tr  lining  and  experience  (i.e.,  RNs,  LPNs,  ex-corpsmen) 
we;e  found  to  be  under-utilized.  A re-shuffling' of 
heir  functions  (i.e.,  elimination  of  "easy"  tasks) 

et  o a more  efficient  utilization  of  their  training 
and  experience . 


Restructuring  paramedical  occupations  can  lead  to 
greater  hospital  efficiency,  the  elimination  of 
possible  shortages  of  paramedical  personnel,  and  the 
minimization  of  dead-end,  entry-level  jobs. 

A liberalization  of  hiring-in  requirements  and  the 
establishment  of  vertical  mobility  (with  in-service 
training)  should  make  possible  greater  utilization 
of  minority  and  disadvantaged  groups. 


0 
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Rea  Lis  tic  career  ladders  are  possible  once  the  traditional 
hospital  hierarchy  nas  been  short-circuited.  For  examp io, 
in-service  education  and  training  for  nursing  assistants , 
medical  assistants,  and  physician's  assistants  can  provide 
entry-level  personnel  with  attainable  upward  mobility. 

The  end  result  of  successful  restructuring  of  paramedical 
occupations  could  mean  a more  efficient  health  care 
delivery  system,  i.e.,  increased  quality  and  quantity. 

Restructuring  the  occupations  of  paramedical  personnel 
ought  to  begin  with  the  physician.  Unless  his  functions 
arc  clearly  delineated  and  perhaps  modified,  it  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  define  and  restructure  the 
remaining  functions  that  can  be  performed  more  efficient ly 
by  the  other  paramedical  occupations. 

Operational  statistics  during  the  period  1968-1970 
indicate  a substantial  increase  in  the  utilization  of 
the  hospital's  facilities.  At  the  same  time,  the 
day-to-day  functioning  of  the  hospital  has  become 
more  hectic.  Administrative  problems  are  frequently 
arising  over  the  efficient  utilization  of  manpower  and 
administrators  must  have  greater  leeway  in  utilizing 
hospital  manpower. 

The  time  available  to  measure  and  evaluate  the  changes 
in  the  hospital  resulting  from  the  implementation  of 
our  recommendations  appears  short.  The  changes  take 
time,  and  many  of  the  results,  as  measured  by  the 
delivery  of  service,  will  not  become  apparent  for  a 
year  or  two  after  the  changes  are  made. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Where  licensing  is  deemed  necessary,  we  recommend  a 
national  licensing  law,  which  would  allow  for  increased 
labor  mobility. 

We  recommend  that  the  federal  government  help  finance 
the  training  of  the  newer  paramedical  occupations,  such 
as  physician's  assistants.  There  is  little  likelihood 
that  m the  near  future  this  nation  will  train  or  acquire 
a sufficient  number  of  physicians  to  meet  its  health 
care  needs. 
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3.  A i ational  performance  review  should  be  established 
to  oversee  the  rate  setting  policies  of  hospitals . 

At  The  Cambridge  Hospital,  approximately  75  percent 
of  the  hospital  bills  are  paid  by  third-party  payers 
(a  substantial  increase  over  two  years  ago) . During 
the  same  period,  the  hospital's  losses  have  decreased 
from  approximately  $1.5  million  (1968)  to  $.8  million 
(1970) . ' 

4.  Few  doctors  are  attracted  into  the  practice  of  family 
or  general  medicine.  Because  of  greater  earning 
opportunities  as  a specialist  and  because  some  stigma 
is  ittached  to  being  a general  practitioner,  the  vast 
majority  of  medical  students  specialize.  We  recom- 
mend that  the  federal  government  financially 
encourage  medical  schools  to  train  "people  doctors" 

(oi  family  physicians)  who  would  be  principally  a 
combination  of  those  specialties  that  would  increase 
the  number  of  physicians  at  the  primary  entry  points. 

These  federally  financed  grants,  made  either  directly 
to  medical  students  or  to  medical  schools,  should 
be  conditional.  The  principal  condition  should  be 
two  or  four  years  of  public  service  employment  after 
graduation  in  areas  of  the  nation  experiencing  the 
greatest  shortages  of  physicians,  e.g.,  rural 
communities  and  urban  ghettos . 

5.  We  recommend  that  the  federal  government  financially 
support  the  hiring  of  consultants,  who  have  exper- 
tise m implementing  new  occupational  patterns,  for 
hospitals.  Hospital  administrators  generally  do 

not  have  much  knowledge  of  this  special  area  of 
manpower  utilization. 

6.  We  recommend  that  commissions s of  health,  chiefs 
of  medicine  and  hospital  administrators  carefully 
study  these  recommendations  to  determine  the 
feasibility  of  implementing  some  or  all  of  them  in 
their  own  hospitals. 

7.  Since  there  is  a relative  shortage  of  RNs  and  LPNs, 
we  recommend  that  these  two  occupations  be  eased 
out  of  low-level  functions  in  general  nursing; 
these  functions  should  be  performed  by  persons  in 
occupations  requiring  less  education  and  training. 
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\r 


8. 


9. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


Since  thr  traditional  occupational  hierarchy  prohibits 
vertical  mobility,  hospitals  should  juxtapose  an 
alternative  which  permits  upward  mobility  through 
in-service  training  and  education.  Such  alternatives 
could  include  the  establishment  of  new  paramedical 
occupations,  such  as  nursing  assistant,  medical 
assistant,  and  physician’s  assistant. 

Hospitals  should  re-examine  their  paramedical 
occupational  structure  to  determine  realistic  job 
requirements  for  each  occupat  on. 

Hospitals  should  establish  hiring-in  standards  that 
are  relevant  to  the  functions  to  be  performed  by 
each  occupation.  Arbitrary  licensing  and  unnecessary 
education  requirements  should  be  eliminated. 

Hospitals  should  expand  their  in-service  training 
programs  for  selected  paramedical  employees  where  it 
is  clear  that  these  employees  can  be  trained  for 
better  paying  positions.  For  paramedical  occupations, 
in  -service  training  is  likely  to  be  more  efficient 
ant  economical. 

Hospitals  should  improve  their  in-service  education 
programs  for  paramedical  and  medical  workers,  in 
order  to  permit  them  to  keep  abreast  of  the  constantly 
changing  techniques  and  technology, 

In  many  instances  hospitals  find  themselves  insuf- 
fi.ientiy  financed  or  too  small  to  assume  the  'inancial 
burden  of  in-service  training  and  education.  In  these 
cases,  we  recommend  that  hospitals  should  provide 
in-service  training  and  education  through  arrange- 
ments with  neighboring  hospitals  and  educational 
institutions  on  a cooperative  basis. 
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TWENTY-FIVE  BARRIERS  THAT  RESTRICT  THE 
EFFECTIVE  RECRUITMENT,  TRAINING  AND 
UTILIZATION  OF  ALLIED  HEALTH  MANPOWER  IN  THE 
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U S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH. 

EDUCATION  & WELFARE 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
THIS  DOCUMENT  HAS  BEEN  REPRO- 
DUCED  EXACTLY  AS  RECEIVED  FROM 
THE  PERSON  OR  ORGANIZATION  ORIG 
INATING  IT  POINTS  OF  VIEW  OR  OPIN- 
IONS STATED  DO  NOT  NECESSARILY 
REPRESENT  OFFICIAL  OFFICE  OF  EDU 
CATION  POSITION  OR  POLICY 
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s.-.-1-Vi  J t,  consortium  of  health,  manpower  and  educational  agencies  and  community  organizations  working  together  to  support  and 


THE  INTERIM  ORGANIZATION  FOR  CHICAGO  AREA  ALLIED  HEALTH  MANPOWER  is  a voluntary  . 
coalition  of  the  following  member  agencies  and  consultants.  It  was  established  in 
November  1970  in  order  to  provide  the  machinery  for  inter-agency  planning  and  action 
to  improve  the  recruitment,  training  and  utilization  of  allied  health  manpower 


Chicago  Board  of  Education 

-Bureau  of  Health  Occupations 
-Health  Occupations  Careers 

Chicago  Board  of  Health 

Chicago  Committee  on  Urban  Opportunity 

Chicago-Cook  County  Council  #19 
American  Federation  of  State,  County 
& Municipal  Employees,  AFL-CIO 

Chicago  Medical  School 

Chicago  Hospital  Training  Directors  Assn, 

City  Colleges^of  Chicago 

Comprehensive  Research  S-  Development 
(COMPRAND) 

Cook  County  Dept,  of  Public  Health 

Cook  County  Hospital  School  of  Nursing 

Council  for  Bio-Medical  Careers 

Developmental  Program  for  Comprehensive 
Health  Planning 

Health  and  Hospital  Governing  Commission 
of  Cook  County 

Health  Careers  Council  of  Illinois 

Illinois  Bureau  of  Employment  Security 
Illinois  Stats  Employment  Service 
Human  Services  Manpower  Career  Cent 

Illinois  Nurses  Assoc. -Chicago  District 

Institute  of  Medicine  of  Chicago 

New  Careers  Council  of  Metropolitan 
Chicago,  Inc, 


Mid-Southside  Health  Planning  Org. 

Moraine  Valley  Community  College 

No.  Suburban  Assn,  for  Health  Resources 

Office  of  the  Mayor 
-Model  Cities  Program 
-Special  Assistant  for  Manpower 

Prairie  State  Col  lege 

Rehabilitation  Institute  of  Chicago 

Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference 
-Operation  Breadbasket 

The  Wood  lawn  Organization 

Thornton  Community  College 

Welfare  Council  of  Metropolitan  Chicago 

Westside  Health  Planning  Organization 

YMCA  Community  College 

STAFF  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  SERVE  AS 
CONSULTANTS: 

American  Hospital  Association 
Illinois  Regional  Medical  Program 
Presbyterian  St.  Luke's  Hospital 
.U  of  C Hospitals  & Clinics 
U of  C,  Pritzker  School  of  Medicine 
U of  I , Medical  Center 
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INTRODUCTION 


In  June  of  1970  the  Illinois  State  Employment  Se/vice,  the  Human  Services 
Manpower  Career  Center,  the  Chicago  Area  Comp rerer.s lye  Health  Planning  Agency, 
representatives  of  its  sub-regional  health  planning  organizations  and  the 
Chicago  Department  of  Human  Resources  sponsored  a conference  to  consider 
their  mutual  interest  in  developing  an  inter-agency  consortium  for  program 
planning  and  manpower  development  in  the  allied  health  field.  From  this 
conference  has  evolved  a partnership  of  thirty-nine  agencies  committed  to 
working  together  to  strengthen  the  planning,  recruitment,  training  and 
utilization  of  allied  health  manpower  in  the  Chicago  Metropolitan  Area, 

From  Its  inception  the  Interim  Organization  for  Chicago  Area  Allied  Health 
Manpower  has  recognized  that  certain  education,  administrative,  economic 
and  legal  barriers  exist  which  seriously  inhibit  the  City  of  Chicago  and 
other  Illinois  communities  from  dealing  offset ively  with  the  allied  health 
manpower  crisis.  At  the  first  official  meeting  of  the  interim  Organization 
on  November  2,  1970  the  membership  body  created  a task  force  to  consider 
and  recommend  steps  toward  the  removal  of  these  barriers.  Lou  House, 

Executive  Director  for  the  Council  for  Blo-Medicai  Careers,  agreed  to  serve 
as  Chairman  of  this  study  group  and  was  joined  in  this  effort  by  'heresa  White, 
Director  of  the  Volunteer  Bureau, Welfare  Council  of  Metropolitan  Chicago; 

Helen  Dulick,  Administrative  Assistant  of  the  North  Suburban  Association 
for  Heaith  Resources,  Terry  Donnelly,  Associate  Planner,  Comprehensive  Health 
Planning,  Inc.,  and  Thomas  Marsh,  a member  of  the  staff  of  the  Human  Services^ 
Manpower  Career  Center. 

Contributions  to  this  study  came  from  the  following  sources:  1)  eighteen 
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persons  selectee  oy  the  task  force  cn  tne  Oasis  of  :he:r  co^p-ehensive 

i 

knowledge,  exp&rl  e.\co  e.-.o  . eace.i>/p  '.r.  z '.a  .'.'..no.'s  r.eaitr  ,Tan power  field. 

Nine  of  these  persons  were  personal iy  interviewee;  nine  submitted  written 
documents  containing  their  views  and  recommendat ions , Tr.e  .names  of  these 
individuals  are  :isted  in  Appendix  I;  2)  A study  of  the  extensive  litera- 
ture dealing  witr,  this  subject  matter,  selected  references  from  which  are 
contained  in  Appendix  ii. 

During  the  f ive-i&ontn  period  in  which  this  study  was  being  completed,  a 
consortium  of  State  agencies  and  voluntary  organizations  concerned  with 
health  manpower  came  together  to  form  the  Illinois  inter-Agency  Task  Force 
on  Health  Manpower.  This  group,  cf  which  the  Chicago  Interim  Organization 
is  a member,  undertook  to  identify  its  tasks  and  priorities.  The  product 
of  this  effort  was  a comprehensive  inventory  of  the  specific  actions  we 
need  to  take  if  we  are  to  solve  the  most  critical  problems  facing  the  State 
In  the  recruitment,  training  and  utilization  of  h etlifc  ^er.power.  In  com- 
pleting this  document,  we  have  drawn  upon  the  work  of  the  Illinois  inter- 
Agency  Task  Force  which  is  still  in  process.  In  virtually  each  case,  we 
have  been  able  to  match  the  various  barriers  identified  in  our  own  study 
with  the  tasks  set  forth  by  the  Illinois  inter-Agency  Task  Force.  Both 
pieces  of  work,  it  has  turned  out,  are  highly  congruent  and  reinforce  one 
another. 

On  April  1,  1971 , Governor  Richard  B.  Ogiivie,  in  his  health  message  to 
the  General  Assembly,  called  for 

" ...a  moratorium  on  creating  additional  licensing  and  certification 
categories  for  health  professions  this  year...  I urge  this  Legislature 
to  establish  a commission  with  adequate  appropriations  to  perform  the 
evaluation  and  planning  that  is  needed.  This  will  include  review  of 
the  existing  laws,  regulations  and  administrative  procedures  for 
licensure  and  certification.  It  will  examine  and  recommend  the  relaxa- 
tion of  administrative  regulations  to  remove  existing  barriers  to 
competent  individuals..." 
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On  April  20tr„  the  Illinois  lht.r-A9.0cv  Tesk  Fore,  on  Health  K.np«*r 
seapted  th.  invlt.tlon  of  th.  Governor's  Off.c.  of  Cepr^.W.  State 

„.,„h  t.  collobor.t.  In  Identifying  specific  -V.  I"  <*“  th. 

recruitment,  tr.lnln,  end  effective  otl.lz..lon  of  halth  <•*>«  can  b. 
strengthened  now  within  present  statutory  regut.  cents.  This  Investlge- 
„on  cen  proceed  .«  once  while  the  General  Assembly  consider,  epproprl... 
legisletlve  ectlon  to  bring  .boot  needed  stetutor,  changes. 

In  view  of  these  recent  developments  end  the  continuing  urgency  of  the 
health  manpower  crisis,  « believe  this  I.  0 timely  document  end  on.  which 
an  contribute  to  the  removal  of  these  restrictive  barriers. 


MaSI 

Hyrna  Bordelon  Kassel,  Ph.D. 
Ch.lr*n.  interim  0r?nla«  on 


o 
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DATA  FOR  PLANNING 


THE  BARRIER  / 

Planning  for  the  allied  health  occupations  is  severely  inhibited  by  the  lack 
of  information  available  for  assessing  current,  intermediate  and  iong  range 
manpower  needs  within  the  State.  Current  labor  market  information,  including 
occupational  studies  and  forecasts,  is  incomplete  and  too  general  to  assist  the 
State,  local  governments  and  health- related  agencies  in  developing  sound  plans. 


THE  RESULT 

Since  no  effective  overall  planning  is  presently  taking  place,  health  service 
institutions,  educators  and  manpower  authorities  are  presently  operating  in- 
dependently and  without  reference  to  any  mutually  understood  set  of  goals  or 
priorities  for  the  State, 


WE  NEED 

A centralized  health  manpower  data  bank  for  planning  purposes.  Such  a data 
bank  will  Involve  comprehensive  studies  of  present  and  projected  needs  for 
health  manpower  within  the  State,  It  will  fct  necessary  to  obtain  information 
on  current  and  projected  numbers  and  kinds  of  personnel  employed  in  all  health 
settings,  including  the  new  emerging  community  health  care  facilities. 
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TODAY'S  VACANCIES 


THE  BARRIER 

No  effective  machinery  has  been  developed  for  identifying  current  job 
vacancies  in  the  health  service  institutions  in  specific  labor  market  areas 
or  for  matching  these  available  jobs  with  applicants.  The  Job  Dank, 
operated  by  the  Illinois  State  Employment  Service  in  the  Chicago  area,  is 
not  fully  utilized  by  the  health  care  institutions  and  the  jobs  which  are 
listed  are  generally  those  in  lower-pay  c<try  level  positions. 


THE  RESULT* 

independent  recruitment  efforts  by  each  employer  are  costly  and  inefficient, 
tiual IfTed  applicants,  even  those  with  scarce  skills,  are  often  compelled  to 
shop  around  needlessly  looking  for  work. 


ME  NEED 

A consolidated  system  of  health  industry  recruitment  and  job  referral  in  com- 
munities which  have  large  numbers  of  health  care  institutions. 
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MACHINERY  FOR  HEALTH  MANPOWER  PLANNING 

THE  BARRIER 

While  the  State  and  the  Chicago  Metropolitan  Area  have  established  machinery 
for  comprehens .ve  health  planning,  models  for  effective  health  manpower  plan* 
hing  within  the  framework  of  overall  health  care  planning  are  still  undeveloped. 

THE  RESULT 

The  lack  of  machinery  for  State  and  local  health  manpower  planning  contributes 
to  ineffective  recruitment,  inadequate  training  capaoiiity,  job  development 
and  placement  services.  At  the  local  level  the  necessary  linkages  between 
the  community  organizations  who  can  help  in  recruitment,  the  schools  who  can 
provide  the  training  and  the  service  institutions  who  provide  the  jobs  are 
not  developed.  These  factors  discourage  potential  workers  from  entering  the 
health  field,  leave  many  students  to  drop  out  of  training  and  cause  others 
who  have  completed  training  to  withdraw  from  the  health  labor  market. 


WE  NEED 

Sound  models  for  effective  health  manpower  planning  at  the  State  and  local 
levels  to  guide  health  planning  authorities  in  evaluating  their  needs  and 
, marshalling  their  resources  to  meet  them.  Such  models  should  provide  opera- 
tional links  between  community,  professional  and  labor  organizations,  schools, 
hospitals,  manpower  programs,  employers  and  others.  In  large  metropolitan  areas  this 
machinery  needs  to  be  established  on  a sub-regional  basis  in  order  that  It  may  remain 
closely  related  to  local  education  resources  and  potential  trainees  and  employers, 

ERIC 
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A MANPOWER  PLAN  TO  ACCOMPANY  All  PROGRAM  PROPOSALS 


THE  BARRIER 

State  and  local  authorities  who  are  responsible  for  approving  program  proposals 
and/or  granting  funds  to  support  health  care  programs  do  not  always  insist  on 
the  inclusion  of  a realistic  and  well  designed  manpower  and  staffing  plan. 


THE  RESULT 

Many  programs  which  are  approved  and  funded  fall  short  of  their  objectives 
as  the  result  of  an  inadequate  or  inappropriate  manpower  development  and 
utilization  plan. 


ME  HEED 

To  require  that  a set  of  manpower  and  staffing  plans  be  included  as  an 
integral  part  of  any  proposal  submitted  by  a health  facility  in  which  approval 
of  local  planning  bodies  and/or  State  funding  are  required. 
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TRAINING  AVAILABILITY 


THE  BARRIER 

rsons  seeking  training  in  the  health  occupations  have  no  central  resource 
to  th.  for  obtolnlo,  loforootloo  oo  fitting  train  tog  pregchM. 

""  '*Ck  ,UCb  C“Wreh“sl»«  Ihforiaatloo  It  a h.„dlcp  to  ,cl»ol  toootolort 
yioont  counselors,  educators  planning  new  training  programs  and  «n- 
ployers  seeking  continuing  education  opportunities  for  their  eroloyees. 


the  result 

Some  training  resources  are  under-uti 1 ized  because  they  are  relatively  un- 
known. Others  are  not  developed  to  their  full  capabilities  because  the  de- 
mand has  never  been  fully  expressed  by  applicants. 


WE  NEED 

To  establish  and  maintain  a complete  inventory  of  health  occupations  training 
opportunities  throughout  the  State  and  a centralized  Information  clearing- 
house on  available  student  slots. 

To  develop  an  Information  distribution  network  which  will  channel  this  in- 
formation to  all  potential  users  of  training  resources. 


ERjt 
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LOCATION  OF  TRAINING  ANO  TESTING  SITES 


THE  BARRIER 

Decisions  made  concerning  the  location  of  training  programs  do  not  appear  to 
be  based  on  considerations  of  need  for  specific  kinds  of  trained  manpower  or 
the  accessibility  of  the  training  program  to  the  trainee  population.  Despite 
the  acute  need  for  dental  technologists,  for  example,  we  have  only  three 
programs  in  the  entire  State,  two  in  Chicago  and  one  in  Carbondale.  Examina- 
tions for  licensure  for  several  health  occupations  are  also  inconveniently  located. 


THE  RESULT 

Costly  and  t4me-consuming  transportation  discourages  persons  from  enrolling 
in  training  programs,  particularly  those  who  must  continue  working  and  cannot 
afford  the  loss  of  time  away  from  their  jobs.  Similarly,  the  trip  into  Chicago 
which  every  person  taking  the  Licensed  Practical  Nurse  exam  must  make  is  an 
unnecessary  burden  on  downstate  persons,  especially  those  with  low  incomes, 
work  or  household  responsibilities. 


WE  NEED 

To  locate  training  programs  In  areas  where  l)  the  highest  priority  of  need  for 
trained  personnel  exists;  2)  facilities  are  easily  accessible  by  available  mass 
transit;  and  3)  a pool  of  potential  manpower  supply  presently  exists,  can  be 

developed  or  deployed. 

To  offer  examinations  in  many  locations  throughout  the  State  on  the  basis  of  their 

convenience  jnd  accessibility  to  the  persons  attempting  to  take  these  examinations. 
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POTENTIAL  TRAINEE 


THE  BARK  ILK 

We  lack  information  about  the  potential  manpower  pools;  that  is,  which  kinds 
of  youths  and  admits  are  motivated  to  enter  the  health  occupations  and  why. 
We  are  equally  uninformed  about  the  effectiveness  of  various  recruitment 
strategies  and  t.'.eir  effect  on  student  retention. 


THE  RESULT 

Recruitment  ef tints  in  the  health  occupations  are  not  effective  in  obtain 
ing  the  numbers  and  kinds  of  students  needed. 


WE  NEED 

A comprehensive  study  of  student  interest  in  the  health  occupations;  an 
examination  of  current  recruitment  mechanisms  and  strategies  as  they  relate 
to  student  retention  and  an  evaluation  of  the  cost  effectiveness  of  these 
methods. 
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uUDED 


tk£  .af.k:^ 

or  - dsc . l ; _ res-r.ct  -‘-j  at...  / • ••> 

of  i!  J saivi,-.:taoi  pe.'cor.s  .tu.-g J-^-r  ■ 
pay  fo:  tsvmi.tg  or  w.-.Gse  sui-stcnto'.”  tas.c 

2)  r .ji'i to  wor'/Co jv'.o  are  f.e.'.'c.'&.ri  cz:.., 
rot  have  the  'prescrlbco  .c  o 

seek  ing  sacor.c  .'ec.'i , . icr.ers,,  - 

contribution  !$  ovar'.GO.wo  0:  ».ta6*i*vw.jp.aC!. 


i r.  hea  i th  Ions 

;.^:s  WTkO  C«iV.OC  arta'C  to 

'on  presently  d;$£>®Ufi®s 
-t3y  on  the  jco  but  do 
older  persons 
nd  others  whose  potential 


THE  ■ £S  JLT- 

r z^z'^zbi  !n  an  enorr^as  ^as-:a  of 

ye  pay  the  pr.ce  ror  ci$v*«  .* — 

hans,,  resources.  »•  also  £.-.£»* Jfy  ««*  a^^r^tlon  of  haaitA  ^P»*r 
in  inror  city  ar.i  ^ar-crvlc-  areas  by  to  recruit  fr« 

eccnomiusUy  an;  socially  deprived  populations. 


WE  HEF!> 

To  ecpr.sc  and  u*«mt  out  ftii  at  *««•  «<  '»">  Uv*ls  “ 

«ll  as  In  the  eiucattcnal  * tael*  an  ntam  to  open  opportunities  for 
these  groups  by  cashing  and  mounting  programs  of  Intensive  recruitment  to 
bring  these  individual's  Into  the  haaith  occupations. 

To  provide  funds  whlcfc  -III  support  the  In-training,  upgredln,  and  melntensnce 
cf  .here  workers  In  training  through  scholarships,  loans,  living  allowances 
a,  d wnrk-;>tudy  arrangements, 

. °ic  cGusAseJir.s,  tBto.'I-'.i,  <*ay  car* 

To  make  support. v«  isw.-co.  *v.i.  ;*-•<-  u.ic.o.  • • „ 

- a*d  couplet*  their  training 

and  hearth  services  w —.it — w ^ 
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TRAINING  DESIGN 


THE  BARRIER 

The  design  of  training  in  the  health  occupations  continues  to  place  an  undue 
emphasis  on  traditional  liberal  arts  contents,  primarily  to  insure  the  trans- 

I 

ferability  of  the  student's  credits  to  institutions  of  higher  learning.  For 
> the  majority  oi  students,  however,  completion  of  h ,i  t 

associate  of  (..degrees  constitutes  terminal  education.  In  view  of  this 
fact, the  issue  of  transferability  of  credit  to  senior  institutions  should 
not  be  the  major  focus  of  curriculum  design. 

THE  RESULT 

Tee  stuC'ciVc  who  does  r*ct  w i s r»  or  can roc  a 
? avail  or  graduate  work  loses  ve" liable  c re 
appropriately  in  prep&r I r*§  him  for  the  we 

I ivel I hood. 

WE  NEED 

The  schools,  in  collaboration  with  their  advisory  boards  and  the  accredit- 
ing authorities  to  redevelop  and  revise  undergraduate  education  in  the  allied 
* health  occupations  to  provide  a more  judicious  mix  of  general  and  technical 

education,  one  which  conforms  more  closely  to  the  actual  labor  market  demands 

i 

which  wHi  be  made  upon  the  individual  after  his  graduation. 


f ?e  rd  t o Cw.n t ! r.ua  * ? S h bach e \ c r s 
1r.  kic  teat  ecu  Id  be  used  r,cre 
:\*  cf  work  ar.c  the  earning  of  a 
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OVER-TRAINING  AND  UNDER-UTILIZATION 


THE  BARRIER 

Training  programs  are  designed  by  educational  institutions  to  meet  the 
standards  set  by  professional  groups  and  accrediting  associations  whose 
general  tendency  has  been  to  raise  requirements  for  entry  and  upgrading 
in  the  health  occupations. 


THE  RESULT 

Workers  are  over-trained  for  the  actual  jobs  to  be  performed,  resulting 
both  in  a wastage  of  scarce  skills  and  training  resources  as  well  as  the 
failure  to  fully  utilize  new  workers  who  can  perform  lesser  skilled  jobs 
competently. 


WE  NEED 

To  perform  a functional  analysis  of  the  work  skills  actually  required  at 
each  level  and  to  gear  the  content  and  duration  of  training  programs  to 
actual  job  requirements. 
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OBSOLETE  TRAINING  TECHNIQUES 


THE  BARRIER 

We  continue  to  use  archaic  training  techniques  in  preparing  workers  for  the 
allied  health  occupations.  Programs  are  often  unnecessarily  lengthy,  expens Ke 
to  administer  and  overly-wedded  to  use  of  lecture  methods  and  mere  acquisition 
of  information.  We  continue  to  adhere  to  fixed  semester  periods  irrespective 
of  the  ability  of  many  students  to  learn  more  rapidly  or  the  needs  of  em- 
ployers to  enroll  workers  at  times  more  convenient  to  the  needs  of  the  health 
service  institution. 

THE  RESULT 

We  are  wasting  teaching  and  fiscal  resources  as  well  as  the  time  of  instructors 

w 

and  students,  thus  reducing  the  potential  output  of  existing  training  programs. 
Furthermore,  while  didactic  teaching  methods  may  produce  graduates  who  have 
extensive  factual  information,  it  is  equally  Important  that  workers  acquire 
a repertoire  of  flexible  skills  and  positive  attitudes  towards  service  to  people. 


WE  NEED 

To  Introduce  modern  technological  tools,  such  as  closed  circuit  television, pro- 
grammed instruction  and  other  audio-visual  equipment  for  classroom  work, 
tutorial  programs  and  individual  home  study. 

To  give  greater  emphasis  to  skill  practice  and  development  within  the  context 
of  client  and  community  needs. 

To  gear  the  length  of  a training  program  to  the  capability  of  the  individual 
trainee  to  acquire  the  necessary  knowledge  and  skills. 

To  set  up  programs  at  times  that  are  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  health  care 
institutions  who  are  collaborating  with  the  college  In  a specific  training  program. 
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COMPETENCE  TESTING 


THE  BARRIER 

Under  present  Illinois  statutes  and  educational  practice,  it  is  not  possible 
for  competent  workers  In  certain  allied  health  occupations  to  enter  into 
training  programs  or  to  qualify  for  licensure  or  certification  without  hav- 
ing completed  a prescribed  academic  training  program. 


THE  RESULT 

Large  numbers  of  workers  who  have  acquired  knowledge  and  skill  in  ways  other 
than  academic  training  are  excluded  from  advancement  and/or  official  status 
in  their  occupation.  These  practices  prevent  employers  from  fully  utilizing 
and  giving  appropriate  compensation  to  competent  workers  who  are  capable  of 
performing  more  responsible  tasks.  Educators  waste  scarce  training  resources 
by  compelling  workers  to  learn  all  over  again  what  they  already  know. 


WE  NEED 

To  develop  a battery  of  proficiency  examinations  for  statewide  use  such 
IS  those  developed  by  the  State  of  New  York.  These  examinations  should  be 
1)  available  in  many  geographical  locations;  2)  acceptable  to  all  educational 
institutions;  and  3)  designed  to  test  performance  capabilities  rather  than 
mere  technl  :al  knowledge. 
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TEACHER  SHORTAGES 


THE  BARRIER 

We  do  not  have  enough  qualified  teachers  to  meet  the  needs  In  the  allied 
health  occupations  for  training  staff.  Under  existing  statutes,  as  well  as 
regulations  promulgated  by  State,  local  and  professional  agencies,  academic 
requirements  for  instructors  are  set  so  high  that  competent  potential  teachers 
cannot  be  utilized  in  training  programs* 


THE  RESULT 

The  shortage  of  accredited  teachers  makes  it  impossible  for  us  to  signifi- 
cantly expand  our  present  training  capacity  in  the  State,  The  skills  of 
many  potential  instructors  are  wasted  under  present  restrictive  regulations, 


WE  NEED 

To  increase  and  accelerate  the  training  of  allied  health  instructors. 

To  reduce  the  academic  requirements  specified  for  allied  health  Instructors. 

To  build  preparation  for  teaching  others  into  training  programs  at  all  levels 
so  that  knowledge  and  skills  can  be  shared  by  competent  workers  with  trainee 
groups. 
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CONTINUING  EDUCATION 


THE  BARRIER 

Persons  presently  licensed  or  certified  are  assumed  to  remain  competent  workers 
on  the  basis  of  having  passed  a once- In-a- lifetime  examination.  The  health 
care  industry  and  the  h<  lith  care  professions  have  not  invested  adequate  re- 
sources in  staff  development  for  existing  personnel. 


THE  RESULT 

In  view  of  the  knowledge  explosion  and  the  rapidly  changing  technology  in 
medical  care,  the  failure  to  provide  all  health  care  workers  with  opportunities 
for  continuing  education  contributes  to  the  obsolescence  of  staff  skills  and 
consequently  a deterioration  of  health  care  services. 


WE  NEED 

An  immediate  expansion  of  continuing  education  for  existing  health  care 
practitioners  through  in-service  training  programs  as  well  as  linkage  with 
outside  educational  institutions. 

A commitment  on  the  part  of  employers  to  provide  release  time  and  to  support 
the  cost  of  such  continuing  education  and  maintenance  of  student  and  employee. 

The  development  and  Implementation  of  standards  which  will  require  the 
demonstration  of  the  continuing  competence  of  a health  worker  as  a criterion 
for  renewing  his  licensure  or  certification. 


ERIC 
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ATTITUDES  OF  ADMINISTRATORS 


THE  BARRIER 

While  health  is  one  of  the  prime  growth  industries  in  this  country  and  there- 
fore one  of  the  fields  which  should  carry  high  priority  within  the  educational 
system,  educational  administrators  are  generally  unfamiliar  with  the  existing 
and  emerging  allied  health  occupations.  This  lack  of  knowledge  and  awareness 
is  combined  with  the  general  tendency  of  educators  at  all  levels  to  downgrade 
vocational  programs  as  second-class  education  for  second-class  students. 

THE  RESULT 

If  we  were  earnestly  to  attempt  to  recruit  and  train  the  numbers  and  kinds  of 
allied  health  workers  we  need  now,  the  lack  of  available  training  resources  in 
most  communities  would  constitute  a critical  bottleneck.  Even  today,  with  re- 
cruitment and  available  funds  far  below  the  level  of  need,  a serious  shortage 
of  training  programs  exists. 


WE  NEED 

To  encourage, through  the  State  Board  of  Vocational  Education,  the  Higher  Education 
Board  and  the  various  educational  associations, educational  administrators  1)  to 
become  familiar  with  the  rapidly  expanding  allied  health  field;  2)  to  increase 
the  number  of  vocational  counselors  within  the  secondary  system;  and  3)  to  give 
health  education  programs  high  priority  as  well  as  full  and  equal  treatment  as 
first-class  careers  for  first-class  students. 
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VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  UNNECESSARILY  DELAYED 


THE  BARRIER 

Vocational  and  technical  education  in  the  health  occupations  starts  too  late. 
We  do  not  expose  the  high  school  student  to  career  opportunities  in  the  health 
field  early  enough  nor  do  we  provide  training  which  will  give  him  upon  gradua- 
tion the  opportunity  to  work  in  the  health  care  field  at  an  attractive  entry 
level  salary. 


THE  RESULT 

A serious  loss  of  manpower  potential,  a waste  of  education,  human  and  fiscal 
resources  and  a high  dropout  rate  because  education  Is  regarded  as  irrelevant 

s. 

by  the  student  or  because  he  cannot  afford  to  continue  going  to  school. 


WE  NEED 

To  expand  vocational  education  programs  in  health  at  the  high  schcol  level  to 
equip  students  with  marketable  skills  upon  graduation. 

To  articulate  high  school  programs  with  community  college  programs  so  that 
training  received  in  the  high  school  provides  opportunity  for  advanced  placement 
in  a two-year  program. 

To  enlarge  the  health  occupations  consultant  staff  of  the  State  Board  of 
Vocational  Education  and  Rehabilitation  so  that  more  communities  may  receive 
help  in  planning  and  implementing  secondary  school  programs  in  health 
education. 
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PERSONNEL  STRUCTURES  AND  STANDARDS 


THE  BARRIER 

The  health  service  institutions,  particularly  the  hospitals,  have  not  exercised 
their  responsibilities  as  employers  to  develop  industry-wide  job  classifications, 
personnel  policies  and  standards  which  can  best  achieve  their  service  ob- 
jectives. 


THE  RESULT 

Serious  inequities  in  wages,  working  conditions,  employer  expectations  and 
training  requirements  persist  among  health  manpower  users  in  the  same  community. 
Since  training  programs  provided  in  one  institution  may  not  be  acceptable  in 

s. 

another,  workers  are  often  required  to  re-enter  entry  level  training  programs 
when  they  move  into  the  same  job  in  a new  institution.  This  results  in  a 
waste  of  valuable  staff  time  and  the  acceleration  of  training  costs  for  which 
the  consumer  must  ultimately  pay. 


WE  NEED 

The  health  service  institutions  to  begin  applying  the  techniques  of  systems 
analysis  and  functional  job  analysis  In  an  Industry-wide  effort  in  each  labor 
market  area.  This  will  require  each  Institution  to  make  a careful  analysis  of 
its  functions  and  the  levels  of  skill  and  training  required  to  perform  these 
functions.  The  goal  is  to  identify  the  commonalities  which  exist  and  to  en- 
courage local  inter-institutional  compacts  with  respect  to  job  descriptions, 
training  requirements  and  basic  conditions  of  work. 
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VERTICAL  MOBILITY 

THE  BARRIER 

Health  educators  in  Illinois  have  not  developed  the  inter- inst i tut ional  agree- 
ments which  will  enable  persons  who  have  successfully  completed  training  for 
one  rung  of  the  education  ladder  to  proceed  from  that  rung  directly  up  to 
the  next  level  of  training  in  that  occupation.  In  most  communities  in  Illinois 
for  example,  a Licensed  Practical  Nurse  entering  into  an  associate  degree 
nursing  program  in  the  community  college  does  not  receive  any  credit 
or  reduction  in  the  time  requirement,  The  same  lack  of  articulation 
between  training  programs  inhibits  Dental  Hygienists  from  moving  up  to  becom- 
ing Dentists,  Physical  Therapy  Assistants  from  becoming  Physical  Therapists 
and  Medical  .Laboratory  Technicians  from  becoming  Medical  Technologists. 

THE  RESULT 

Forcing  persons  to  repeat  the  same  training  they  have  already  assimilated  re- 
duces motivation  for  entering  advanced  training  programs  and  represents  an  un- 
supportable  waste  of  scarce  manpower,  training  resources  and  funds. 

WE  NEED 

The  community  colleges,  the  four-year  colleges  and  the  universities  to  proceed 
immediately  to  implement  genuine  education  ladders  which  will  enable  workers 
who  have  completed  one  level  of  training  to  move  directly  into  the  next,  re- 
ceiving full  credit  for  their  prior  education.  Since  most  students  will  have 
already  successfully  mastered  portions  of  the  advanced  training  program,  such 
agreements  should  result  in  a considerable  shortening  of  the  length  of  time 
required  to  complete  the  advanced  training. 
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HORIZONTAL  MOBILITY 


THE  BARRIER 

Health  educators  and  professional  groups  have  failed  to  identify  the  basic 
background  of  knowledge  and  skill  which  is  common  to  all  health  workers.  Each 
specialty  has  developed  its  own  set  of  requirements  independently  of  the  others. 
Health  workers  attempting  to  move  from  one  specialty  into  another,  therefore, 
find  that  they  must  start  from  the  bottom  again. 


THE  RESULT 

Practices  which  tend  to  freeze  a worker  into  a single  specialty  limit  his 
career  options  and  his  ability  to  adapt  to  changes  in  medical  technology 
which  may  make  his  specialized  skills  obsolete.  The  educational  costs  in- 
volved in  providing  unique  training  programs  for  each  specialty  are  excessive. 

WE  NEED 

The  educational  institutions  in  Illinois  to  agree  upon  and  establish  basic 
health  core  curricula  for  the  training  of  health  workers  at  each  academic 
level  irrespective  of  specialty.  Training  to  provide  highly  specific  know’edge 
and  skills  should  be  conducted  primarily  in  clinical  training  settings  and  on 
the  job  training  sites. 

The  professional  groups  to  begin  developing  inter-disciplinary  agreements  which 
can  then  be  implemented  by  the  educational  institutions  to  enable  workers  to 
move  from  one  health  occupation  into  another  with  maximum  transferability  of 
credits  for  prior  academic  work  and  experience. 
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HIGH  TURNOVER  AND  ATTRITION  RATES 


THE  BARRIER 

The  health  industry  and  the  quality  of  health  care  suffer  from  an  excessive 
turnover  of  hospital  workers  and  a high  attrition  rate  of  trained  personnel 
in  certain  occupations.  Among  the  contributing  factors  are  low  entry  level 
wages,  poor  working  conditions,  lack  of  opportunity  for  upward  mobility  and 
the  insufficient  motivation  of  many  newly  trained  persons  to  remain  In  the 
health  occupations. 


THE  RESULT 

The  costs,  fcoth  monetary  and  social,  to  keep  recruiting  and  training  a 
continuing  in-flow  of  new  workers  cannot  be  justified.  In  the  interim  the 
potential  of  presently  employed  and  dedicated  workers  is  grossly  neglected. 


WE  NEED 

To  examine  present  attrition  and  turnover  rates  in  the  health  fields  and 
develop  programs  which  will  improve  the  retention  and  the  morale  of  workers 
through  changes  in  the  reward  and  opportunity  system  as  well  as  the  conditions 
of  work. 

To  open  and  accelerate  programs  to  train  and  upgrade  persons  already  employed, 
persons  who  are  more  mature,  geographically  stable  and  already  committed  to 
employment  in  the  health  care  field. 
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HEALTH  TEAM 


THE  BARRIER 

Although  health  practitioners  are  aware  that  the  effective  delivery  of  services 
to  clients  requires  the  interaction  and  collaboration  of  many  disciplines  and 
skilled  workers  in  the  "health  care  team,"  the  health  industry  remains  one 
of  the  most  hierarchic  in  contemporary  society.  Each  level  of  worker  is  pre- 
occupied in  defending  his  status  vis-a-vis  those  below  and  each  specialty  organizes 
separately  to  enhance  its  own  interests. 


THE  RESULT 

This  climate  does  not  support  a rational  division  of  labor  or  effective  inter- 
disciplinary teamwork  based  on  the  needs  of  the  client.  It  is  highly  questionable 
whether  we  are  in  fact  making  best  use  of  the  manpower  now  employed  or  the  scarce 
skills  of  highly  trained  specialists  in  present  patterns  of  manpower  utilization. 


WE  NEED 

To  design  and  demonstrate  new  models  of  staff  utilization  based  upon  the  needs 
of  clients  and  full  comnitment  to  the  health  care  team  concept. 
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PROGRAM  FUNDING 


THE  BARRIER 

Health  agencies  and  community  organizations  who  are  eager  and  committed  to  the 
development  of  innovative  service  and  training  programs  lack  information 
about  available  funding  resources.  They  are  severely  hampered  in  their  efforts 
to  secure  multiple  funding  support  by  the  incredible  complexities  of  the 
procedures  which  are  most  frequently  involved. 


THE  RESULT 

Too  many  casualties  of  excellent  program  proposals  occur  as  a result  of  the 
battle  fatigue  induced  by  efforts  to  obtain  funding  information  or  to  put  a package 
together  involving  more  than  one  funding  source. 


WE  NEED 

To  develop  and  make  available  to  agencies  an  inventory  of  major  funding 
sources,  their  policies  and  procedures.  Such  an  inventory  should  lead  to 
specific  recommendations  for  greater  simplification  and  clarity  in  approaching 
the  funding  agencies  best  equipped  to  handle  specific  program  proposals. 
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PROFESSIONAL  VERSUS  PUBLIC  INTEREST 


THE  BARRIER 

Many  professional  groups  continue  to  exert  strong  pressures  to  raise  the  edu~ 
cational  requirements  for  entry  into  and  mobility  within  the  health  occupations. 
Their  primary  concern  seems  to  focus  on  "quality  of  care"  as  perceived  and 
rendered  by  the  particular  professional  group  rather  than' by  the  relevancy 
of  what  is  received  by  the  community. 

THE  RESULT 

Since  the  quality  of  service  received  by  the  community  is  not  guaranteed  by 
the  standards  set  for  itself  by  a particular  professional  group,  professional 
control  of  the  education  and  utilization  of  health  manpower  has  restricted 
1)  the  delegation  of  tasks  which  can  be  competently  performed  by  lesser  trained 
individuals;  and  2)  the  optimum  use  of  the  human,  fiscal  and  training  resources 
availab’e  to  achieve  higher  levels  of  health  care  for  all  persons  in  the 
community. 

WE  NEED 

To  document  the  activities  of  professional  organizations  and  to  suggest  appro- 
priate changes  in  procedures  and  policies  that  affect  the  production  and  utiliza- 
tion of  health  manpower. 

To  implement  changes  which  will  provide  legitimate  representation  and  utilization 
of  professional  groups, while  at  the  same  time  protecting  the  community  from  the 
control  of  public  policy  by  specialized  interest  groups. 
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Llnvrii'tw  ON  THE  NUMBER  mND  IxIhJS  j."  T?  JMliS  F'O^.-v 

THE  j^KjER 

There  is  a common  perception  that  the  Department  *jf  Reg  i st  rat  ion  ;jpJ  Education 
restricts  the  number  and  kinds  of  training  programs  which  can  be  offered  in  a 
specific  location.  It  appears  to  individuals  and  agencies  that  many  of  these 
decisions  are  made  arbitrarily,  without  reference  to  local  needs  or  capabilities 
and  sometimes  in  opposition  to  the.  expressed  wishes  and  priorities  of  local 
comrnun i t ies. 

THE  RESULT 

It  has  been  e/rro.i )y  difficult  to  cbtsln  clarification  as  the  precise  scope 
of  the  authority  of  the  department  of  ■wgistrat Ion  and  Education  in  these  matters, 
particular!/  in  view  of  the  conflicting  interpretations  which  emanate  from  various 
representatives  of  the  Department  w*th  respect  to  which  actions  require  its  of- 
ficial  sanction,  Tr.e  effect  has  beer,  t.j  make  trainers  extremely  apprehensive  about 
effecting  even  tre  ''•oit  minor  chanv.ca  i;»  programs  already  approved,  such  as  expand- 
ing or  modifying  to  mevt  che  n.?.eds  of  specific  trainee  groups  and  employers. 

This  results  in  « failure  to  full  use  of  the  training  capabilities  which  are 

presently  available  in  many  communities  throughout  the  State. 

WE  NEED 

To  proceed  at  once  to  obtain  a clear  statement  from  the  Board  of  Registration  and 
Education  indicating  who  has  final  authority  to  determine  the  size  and  kind  of  train- 
ing programs  to  be  offered  in  a specific  community.  Such  a statement  should  be  widely 
distributed  so  that  every  training  institution  can  proceed  to  exercise  its  legitimate 
decision-making  authority  within  the  framework  of  State  law.  As  a general  rule, 
programs  should  be  authorized  wherever  local  education  authorities  in  consultation 
with  employers  and  other  correnunity  groups  demonstrate  their  commitment,  their 
training  capability  and  the  availability  of  jobs  for  graduates. 
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STATE  LICENSURE  AND  CERTIFICATION 


THE  BARRIER 

Licensure  and  certification  procedures  have  been  allowed  to  circumscribe  the 
route  a worker  must  take  into  the  health  occupations  if  he  is  to  achieve 
any  status  in  the  system.  Since  the  administration  of  these  licensure  and 
certification  procedures  is  dominated  by  professional  groups  with  specialized 
interests, the  health  occupations  have  become  fragmented  and  over-specialized. 
Consumer  participation  is  conspicuously  absent  in  the  shaping  of  public  policy. 

THE  RESULT 

Competent  workers  are  prevented  from  moving  vertically  or  horizontally  in  the 
health  occupations  i cause  they  lack  the  specific  credentials  specified  by  the 
Department  of  Registration  and  Education.  Employers  are  inhibited  from  flexible 
use  of  the  work  force.  While  mandatory  licensing  measures  are  theoretically 
designed  to  protect  the  public,  there  is  little  evidence  to  show  that  they  have 
actually  contributed  substantially  to  the  quality  of  care  and  the  public  safety. 
Because  present  licensure  proceedings  contribute  to  the  fragmentation  of  the 
health  occupations,  they  have  discouraged  experimentation  with  new  and  more 
generic  types  of  health  workers. 

WE  NEED 

A comprehensive  inquiry  into  our  present  licensure  and  certification  system  to 
be  followed  by  implementation  of  needed  changes.  In  such  an  inquiry  high  priority 
should  be  given  to  I)  the  restructuring  of  the  State  Department  of  Registration 
and  Education  to  secure  broad  consumer  participation  in  the  development  of  public 
policy  relating  to  the  licensure  and  certification  of  the  health  occupations;  and 
2)  an  intensive  investigation  of  the  relevance  of  mandatory  licensure  and  certifi- 
cation to  health  manpower  production  and  the  quality  of  health  care. 
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II.  BARRIER  REMOVAL;  A STATEMENT  OF  PROGRESS 

What  progress  has  been  made  in  Illinois  in  removing  the  twenty-five  barriers 
that  restrict  the  effective  recruitment,  training  and  utilization  of  allied 
manpower? 

The  following  summary  is  a response  to  this  question.  Its  purpose  is  to  cite, 
illustratively  not  exclusively,  specific  examples  of  progress  Illinois  is 
making  in  relation  to  each  barrier. 

The  examples  of  progress  cited  reflect  some  change  in  attitude,  intent  and 
commitment  to  more  effective  allied  health  manpower  planning,  training,  and 
utilization.  The  majority  of  these  efforts,  however,  represent  potentiali- 
ties rather  than  actualities.  The  hope  of  actualizing  these  potentialities 
lies  in  the  careful  examination  of  each  of  these  barriers  and  in  the  prompt 
and  appropriate  action  to  remove  them. 

A.  DATA  AND  MACHINERY  FOR  PLANNING 
(I  and  3)*  Data  and  Machinery  for  Planning 

In  its  January  1971  progress  report,  the  Illinois  Hospital  Association  listed 
the  existence  of  forty  (40)  local  comprehensive  health  planning  organizations, 
associations,  or  agencies.  The  potential  machinery  for  health  planning  is 
beginning  to  emerge. 

On  the  state  level,  the  Comprehensive  State  Health  Planning  Agency  (CHPA)  is 
federally  mandated  to  function  as  the  permanent  machinery  for  such  compre- 
hensive health  manpower  planning,  it  is  presently  working  in  close  conjunction 
with  the  Illinois  Department  of  Public  Health  in  developing  a Total  Health 
Information  System  (THIS)  whose  unique  feature  will  be  area  profiles.  The 
profiles  will  include  essential  data  for  manpower  planning  and  development. 

As  of  September,  1971  the  Physician  and  Nurse  Manpower  Registrar  will  be 
implemented, 

-'Numbers  cited  here  and  on  the  following  pages  refer  to  the  numbers  assigned 
to  specific  Barriers  in  Part  1.  * 
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The  State  Comprehensive  Health  Planning  Agency  v,-as  also  one  of  the  origina- 
tors of  the  Illinois  Inter-Agency  Task  Force  on  Health  Manpower  and  Education. 
The  four  ocher  originating  agencies  include  the  Chicago  Comprehensive  Health 
Planning  Organization,  the  Health  Education  Commission,  the  Illinois  Regional 
Medical  Program  and  the  Health  Careers  Council  of  Illinois.  These  five 
agencies  and  the  other  agencies  represented  among  task  force  members  const i* 
tute  a potentially  innovative  framework  for  manpower  planning  in  Illinois. 

One  of  the  Task  Force*s  major  objectives  is  to  initiate  and/or  assist  efforts 
to  coordinate  the  collection  and  maintenance  of  data  relevant  to  health  man- 
power and  education  needs,  production  and  utilization. 

Also  on  the  state  level,  the  Health  Education  Commission  (HEC)  of  the  Illinois 
Board  of  Higher  Education,  in  conjunction  with  the  Rand  Corporat  ion  and  with 
the  cooperation  and  prior  efforts  of  professional  and  allied  health  associa- 
tions has  made  progress  in  surveying  present  and  projected  manpower  needs 
within  discrete  health  fields.  It  is  also  developing  a model  for  future 
health  manpower  need  and  utilization  in  Illinois  (refer  also  to  Training 
Ava i lab i 1 i ty  5) . 

On  the  local  levels,  federally  empowered  Comprehensive  Health  Planning  Agencies 
(CHP  Agencies)  are  the  machinery  for  manpower  planning.  In  the  Chicago  area, 
for  example,  the  Metropolitan  Comprehensive  Health  Planning  Agency  and  its  sub- 
area  planning  bodies  are  involved  in  the  Interim  Organization  for  Chicago 
Area  Allied  Health  Manpower.  This  organization  is  a successful  effort  to 
form  a viable  transitional  machinery  for  health  manpower  planning  until 
the  permanent  machinery  is  established. 

CHP  (b)  in  cor  - j unct ion  with  Argonne  Laboratories  and  the  CONSAD  Corporation 
is  applyin/  for  federal  and  foundation  monies  to  establish  a comprehensive 
health  aa*:i  system  for  the  Metropolitan  Chicago  area.  If  granted,  this  data 
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-ysten  could  provide  the  cperaciof.oi  buse  fc»  coord « nat  :ng,  generating,  and 


processing  health  manpower  data. 


Mid-Souths  ide  Health  Planning  Organise'  u: 


lr>  October  1 9/0  completed  a :wc  veer  aw.  i*j~vey  cr  i p!  *r.P  ing  a^ea: 

Community  areas  33*^2,  The  survey  Inc suoad  an  Inventory  of  health  facilities, 
budgeted  positions  and  vacancies,  the  pc/er-C.a i community  manpower  pool, 
and  the  present  and  projected  community  ‘.rasping  p.cg'r  am$v  A Federal 

Grant  is  now  pending  to  establish  a iO,e  w*.  . “Ct-fop-pior • t corporation 

to  operate  a comprehens ive  Mid-South  Al:\.r  Manpower  Program,,  The 

corporation  is  designed  to  link  the  cor"  / . ty  c/oan  t-t  or.s  who  will  be  res- 
ponsible for  recruitment  with  the  Iocs'*  s rc.v,  v/hc  can  pro- 
vide the  training.  Finally  It  will  K/!.  .<!•,;  successfully  com- 
pleted the  training  programs  to  the  loci 5 hesV.n  fu:!.  r,o*,e  ccv.vr/tted 

jobs,  Its  on-going  data  base,  employment  registry  arc  j;:.«  c-S:  frforration 
couid  be  fed  into  a metropolitan  manpower  s;:n  as  has  tear,  described. 

The  Mid-South  model,  j_f  replicated  in  the  three  ouh^.  u'vrol  >.scr>:/.q  ^nks 
of  CH°  (b)„  might  provide  the  beginning.?  of  o pnrrn*:;  . .,urw;.;>  ;•„/  health 

manpower  planning  in  the  Metropolitan  Chicago  area. 

(2)  Todays  Vacancies 

The  Cooperative  Area  Manpower  Planning  System  (CAMPS)  was  discussed  as  a 
potential  permanent  structure  for  a comp rehens ive  job  vacancy  informat 
system!-’  The  Chicago  area  CAMPS  organization  is  composed  of  some  25  er/  sen- 
tient agency  representatives  ~rcm  state^  cojr.cy,  and  municipal  governments* 

The  agencies  represented  are  main’ly  those  whose  interests  in  manpower  de- 
velopment a/e  strong.  CAriPS  has  health  power  as  a high  priority,  (t 
is  involved  in  an  effort  to  integrate  hea.ch  care  system  planning  with 
q comprehend  "/  ms -power  planning.  At  proper:,  CAMPS  is  in  a process  of 


/ 


reorganization.  The  future  capab i 1 i ty  will  depend  to  a large  extent  on 
federal  manpower  legislation  now  under  consideration. 

In  February  1971,  the  Human  Services  Manpower  Career  Center  conducted  a 
feasibility  study  into  the  formation  of  such  a job  vacancy  data  gathering 
system.  The  initial  focus  of  the  system  would  be  human  service  jobs  in- 
cluding health  within  the  public  sector.  The  Interim  Organization  is  pre- 
sently working  on  plans  to  establish  such  a reporting  system  for  job 
vacancies  in  health  for  the  Chicago  area.  A sample  questionnaire  has 
already  been  constructed  to  determine  budgeted  vacancies  and  training 
programs  in  health  care  facilities,  including  nursing  homes,  'roup  practices, 
solo  practioners,  public  health  agencies,  laboratories,  clinics  and  hospi- 
tals. 

(4)  Manpower  Plan  to  Accompany  All  Program  Proposals 

Pending  Illinois  Health  Facilities  and  Services  Planning  Act  (HB2653)  makes 
it  mandatory  for  any  new  health  facility  proposal  to  include  a manpower  staff- 
ing plan. 

B.  TRAINING 

Upon  the  recommendations  of  the  Master  Plan  for  Higher  Education  for  a state 
survey  of  health  manpower  education,  the  Board  of  Education  published  in  1968 
Education  in  the  Health  Fields  for  the  State  of  Illinois,  more  commonly  refer- 
red to  as  the  Campbell  Report.  As  a result,  the  Health  Education  Commission 
(HEC)  was  formed  to  "mobilize  and  coordinate"  educational  resources  in  order 
to  increase  the  production  of  health  care  manpower.  The  Rand  vorporation  was 
consequently  contracted  to  assist  HEC  in  developing  analytical  tools  to  better 
insure  effective  health  education  planning. 
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Rand  is  currently  doing  research  in  health  manpower  requirements,  education, 
and  information  system  design.  The  emphasis  is  on  the  analysis  of  health 
manpower  supply. 

(5)  Training  Availabil ity 

In  April,  1971,  Rand  issued  a working  draft  of  a Health  Education  File  for 
the  state.  The  file  contains  approximately  2000  cards,  each  representing 
one  program  per  school.  About  1 400  distinct  programs  are  classified,  cover- 
ing a variety  of  educational  levels,  the  majority  baccalaureate  and  occupa- 
tion-oriented. 

The  Health  Careers  Council  of  Illinois  (HCCI)  maintains  a comprehensive 
current  inventory  on  all  present  and  proposed  training  programs  in  the  health 
fields.  Its  records  formed  the  substance  of  the  State  Health  Education  File. 
The  American  Medical  Association  also  publishes  a Directory  of  Accredited 
Allied  Medical  Education  Programs  in  the  United  States. 

Although  significant  progress  has  been  made  in  maintaining  a central  informa- 
tion system  of  existing  training  programs,  more  thought  has  to  be  given  to 
putting  this  information  in  more  usable  form  and  making  it  more  known  to  all 
interested  parties.  Little  progress  has  been  made  in  centralizing  an  infor- 
mation clearinghouse  on  available  student  slots.  The  Health  Careers  Council 
of  Illinois,  however,  has  announced  in  its  April  1971  newsletter  that  it  wil1 
conduct  a study  to  develop  a coordinated  system  of  student  recruitment  and 
referral  in  the  Metropolitan  Chicago  area  among  its  allied  health  institutions. 

(6 ) Location  of  Training  and  Testing  Sites 

Present  and  projected  allied  health  programs  that  are  in  the  community  college 
system  offer  an  added  degree  of  accessibility  to  the  trainee  population.  This 
accessibility  has  been  coupled  with  some  efforts  to  recruit  from  minority 
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groups  who  nave  previously  been  severely  restricted  from  entry  into  certain 
health  fields* 

However,  little  or  no  progress  has  been  achieved  in  improving  the  accessi- 
bility of  testing  sites*  The  Illinois  Nurses  Association  is  trying  to  in- 
crease the  frequency  of  the  Licensed  Practical  Nurse  examinations  as  a first 
step  toward  expanding  the  number  and  location  of  testing  sites.  This  present 
effort  is  particularly  timely  because  the  National  Testing  Board  is  unfortu- 

nately contemplating  a reduction  in  the  number  of  tests  given  annually  from 
four  to  two. 

(7)  Potential  Trainee 

(8)  People  Excluded 

The  Board  of  Education,  the  Division  of  Health  Occupation  Careers,  is  active 
in  recruiting  among  the  minority  groups.  It  also  provides  pre-vocat  ional 
training  as  an  integral  component  of  the  overall  program* 

(9)  Training  Design 

(10)  Over  Training  and  Under-Utilization 

(11)  Obsolete  Training  Techniques 

(12)  Competence  Testing 

In  the  area  of  competency  testing  the  progress  is  also  slow  and  marginal.  No 
statewide  development  of  proficiency  examinations  in  the  health  fields  is  in 


sight.  There  are  signs  of  progress.  Seven  out  of  ten  collegiate  nursing 
programs  in  Illinois  provide  challenging  examinations  which  allow  students 
to  place  out  of  certain  courses.  Policies,  however,  vary  from  school  to 
school.  Olive-Harvey  campus  of  the  Chicago  City  Colleges  in  collaboration 
with  the  University  of  Chicago  Hospitals  and  Clinics  will  introduce  pro- 
ficiency examinations  for  a group  of  IPN's  employed  by  the  U.  of  C.  This 
* effort  is  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  length  of  the  standard  two-year  program. 

The  directors  of  all  tne  Chicago  City  College  nursing  programs  have  recent- 
ly  met  to  discuss  this  same  type  of  examination. 

(13)  Teache r r t ages 

S iyn If leant ly,  teacher  shortage  has  been  made  the  top  priority  issue  by  man- 
power experts  In  Illinois,  This  awareness  is  in  itself  a sign  of  progress. 

The  Illinois  Nurses  Association  is  seeking  additional  state  and  federal  funds 

s. 

for  accelerated  training  in  nursing  to  increase  the  number  of  nurses  for 
teaching  and  leadership  positions,  this  allocation  would  be  used  primarily 
to  raise  the  diploma  R.N.  and  the  bac.ca laureate  R.N.  to  the  baccalaureate 
and  M.A.  levels  respectively. 

The  University  of  Illinois  Center  for  Medical  Education  and  Training  under  a 
Kellog  Grant  is  developing  a teacher  training  program  for  practicing  physical- 
therapist?,  The  training  program  will  increase  the  number  of  part-time 
teachers  on  the  junior  college  level, 

(14)  Continuing  Education 

The  continuing  education  of  health  care  workers  will  contribute  to  increasing 
teacher  supply,  decreasing  high  turnover  rates,  and  securing  the  continued 
high  quality  of  health  care.  The  wider  adoption  in  Illinois  of  the  American 
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Medical  Association's  policy  on  Peer  Review  and  the  membership  of  Illinois 
in  the  Midwest  Continuing  Professional  Education  for  Nurses  are  examples 
of  the  growing  commitment  to  continuing  education  in  the  health  fields. 

The  Illinois  Regional  Medical  Program  (1RMP)  has  continuing  education  and 
» training  as  its  primary  educational  intent.  Its  purpose  is  to  maintain 

and  update  knowledge  and  skill  in  order  to  improve  the  level  of  already 

i 

qualified  health  professionals.  It  provides  some  funding  to  t he  Center  for 
Educational  Development's  Division  of  Continuing  Education  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  Medical  Center.  The  Division  has  been  involved  in  consulting 
professional  and  allied  health  educators  and  organizations  since  1969.  As 
a necessary  step  toward  making  concrete  the  need  for  continuing  education 
in  health,  they  are  in  the  process  of  developing  and  subscribing  Illinois 
physicians  to  self-assessment  procedures.  At  the  Illinois  State  Medical 
Society's  May  1971  meeting,  they  conducted  a volunteer  program  of  assimilated 
self-testing  and  evaluation  for  the  attending  physicians, 

C,  ADMINISTRATION-  UTILIZATION 
(15)  Attitudes  of  Administrators 

On  the  state  level  there  is  evidence  of  some  improvement  in  attitudes  toward 
allied  health  education.  The  establishment  of  HEC  in  1 969  and  its  work  is 
4 one  example.  The  State  Board  of  Vocational  Education  and  Rehabilitation  has 

officially  declared  health  occupations  education  to  be  the  top  priority  Item 
for  1971-1972.  The  State  Board  of  Vocational  Education  has  required,  since 
1969,  evidence  of  a local  plan  for  Vocational  Information.  It  is  encouraging 
that  this  requirement  applies  to  the  elementary  as  well  as  the  secondary  grades. 


(16)  Vocational  Education  Urmecessar i ly  Delayed 


(17)  Personnel  Structures  and  Standards 

(18)  Vertical  Mobility 

Since  the  health  industry  has  failed  to  develop  industry-wide  job  classi- 
fications and  personnel  policies  and  standards,  horizontal  nobility  into 
a new  health  profession  is  severely  impeded.  More  efforts  are  being  exer- 
ted to  develop  mobility  within  a single  discipline.  The  University  of 
Chicago  Hospitals  and  Clinics  has  a pending  proposal  for  upgrading  Nurse 
Aides  to  LPNs  and  LPNs  to  RNs  as  well  as  entry  level  to  Basic  Hospital 
Science  to  Certified  Laboratory  Assistant  to  Medical  Laboratory  Technician 
and  entry  level  to  clerical  jobs.  This  might  initiate  a significant  break- 
through for  vertical  career  mobility  in  Illinois  (refer  to  Competence  Test- 
ing (12). 

The  Chicago  Medical  Schools  Physical  Therapy  and  Medical  Technology  Programs 
also  intend  to  employ  a closely  inter-related  training  design  that  ensures 
the  maximum  credit  in  moving  from  the  aide  to  assistant  and  assistant  to 
therapist  levels. 

(19)  Horizontal  Mobility 

The  proposed  Dermatological  Assistant  Program,  a cooperative  effort  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  Hospitals  and  Clinics,  and  the  Central  YMCA  College, 
might  provide  an  opportunity  for  horizontal  mobility.  The  trainee  would 
first  complete  the  Medical  Laboratory  Technician  (MLT ) program  and  ther 
take  more  specialized  courses  that  would  qualify  him  as  a dermatological 


assistant. 
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HB2157-  This  bill  allows  medical  schools  to  admit  with  advanced  standing 
students  who  have  had  accredited  training  in  health  related  fields. 

Under  this  legislation,  it  will  be  possible  for  such  students  with  prior 
training  to  complete  their  M.D.  in  less  than  36  months. 

(20)  High  Turnover  and  Attrition  Rates 

(21 ) Health  Team 

(22)  Program  Funding 

The  Health  Careers  Council  of  Illinois,  and  more  recently  the  Interim 
Organization  for  Allied  Health  Manpower,  sponsor  seminars  on  funding  sources 

V, 

and  procedures.  In  view  of  the  past  and  projected  demand  for  their  important 
service,  a more  sustained  effort  is  needed  to  provide  this  type  of  assistance. 

D,  LICENSURE 

(24)  Limitations  on  the  Number  and  Kinds  of  Training  Programs 

(23  & 25)  Professional  vs.  Public  interest/State  Licensure  and  Certification 
The  Illinois  Inter-Agency  Task  Force  on  Health  Manpower  in  concord  with  other 
health  associations  supported  Governor  Ogilvie’s  request  for  a moratorium  on 
additional  licensing  and  certification  categories  for  health  professions. 

This  declared  moratorium  is  a concrete  illustration  of  commitment  Ic  health 
manpower  redefinition  within  Illinois,  The  Inter-agency  Task  Force  has  else 
ocepit-d  irviUtin  f the  Governor's  Office  of  Comprehensive  State 
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Health  Planning  to  collaborate  in  a short-term  investigation  of  more  creative 
and  effective  interpretations  of  the  existing  statutes  affecting  the  recruit- 
ment, training,  and  utilization  of  health  manpower. 

The  Illinois  Hospital  Association's  Hay  1071  Document  and  Recommendations 
on  Licensure  in  Illinois  and  House  Bill  85^+  A (the  I atz  Sill)  asking  for 
a three-year  commission  to  investigate  licensure  are  also  significant 
beginning  stages  of  progress  in  overcoming  barriers  to  a more  rational 
health  manpower  development. 


t 
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S7.f  :7E£  ‘LLlMCiS  GOVERUKC  S TATVsEi  7o“  .<Ji:  '"..~:.\^AHlNED 

1. 

The  Illinois  Chiropody  or  Podiatry  Lawt  i!..  ^ 19&9» 

Ch.  91,  Sec.  73-89 

/ 

2. 

j 

The  Illinois  Dental  Practice  .Act.  til.  Rev.  Sts:.  :#7r 
Ch.  91,  Sec.  5b  a - 72h 

3. 

Tne  Illinois  Medical  Practice  Ac:,,  ....  k?'.  '>ci\  ;^7» 

Ch.  91,  Sec.  1-39 

4. 

The  Illinois  Nursinq  Act,  111.  Rev,  S.at.  ‘<9c 
Ch.  9!  35-32  to  35.56 

5. 

The  Miinois  Ootometric  Practice  Act,  Re-',  -“*•  (3b9, 

Ch.  91  Sec.  105.1 

b. 

The  Illinois  Pharmacy  Practice  Act,  HI,  Rev.  Stat.  1967, 
Ch.  91,  Sec.  55.1  to  55.63 

7. 

The  ,'ilinois  Physical  Thereov  Reds  :rr:  ',c.'_ ."c; , lit.  Rev.  Stat. 
Ch.  91,  Sec.  22.1  - 22.29 

8. 

The  Illinois  Psychologist  Registration  Act,  HI.  -Rev.  Stat.  1967 
Ch.  9li,  Sec.  401  - 427 

9. 

The  Illinois  Veterinary  Medicine  and  Surgery  Practice  Act,  Ml. 
Rev.  Stat.  1967,  Ch.  55  3/4  Sac.  124.1  to  124.12 

10. 

The  U.  - . Vocational  Ed.cstien  Act.  1963,  as  amended  1968 

erJc 
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PREFACE 


This  publication  is  a report  of  a workshop  conducted  to  assist  MDTA  and 
Economic  Security  personnel  in  the  State  of  Kentucky  to  evaluate  manpower  de- 
velopment training  programs*  Included  in  this  report  is  a follow-up  of  all 
participants  attending  the  workshop,  as  well  as  a complete  report  of  the  work- 
shop proceedings. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  materials  included  in  this  report  will  serve  as  a 
reference  source  for  those  individuals  interested  in  program  evaluation.  The 
follow-up  results  reported  by  the  workshop  participants  should  provide  inspi- 
ration for  those  initiating  evaluation  efforts* 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 


Statement  of  Problem 


The  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act,  enacted  by  Congress  in  1962, 
established  the  Nationwide  Federal  program  to  provide  institutional  and  on-the- 
job  training  for  unemployed  and  underemploj^d  persons.  Training  under  this  Act 
is  designed  to  provide  workers  with  new  skills  where  needed,  to  upgrade  their 
present  skills  and  to  meet  the  job  needs  of  workers  displaced  by  automation, 
technological  changes,  geographic  relocation  of  industry,  and  shifts  in  labor 
market  demands.  Eligible  trainees  receive  weekly  training  allowances.  Per- 
sons to  be  trained  must  have  reasonable  expectations  of  employment  or  must  give 
assurance  of  their  willingness  to  accept  employment  outside  of  their  area  of 
residence.  The  Act  is  designed  primarily  for  the  training  of  unemployed  and 
disadvantaged  persons  to  provide  tnem  a salable  skill  to  make  them  employable. 

The  program  is  a cooperative  effort  between  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  and  the  Department  of  Labor  on  the  federal  level  and  between 
Vocational  Education  and  Economic  Security  on  the  state  and  local  levels.  Each 
agency  plays  a vital  role  and  each  has  its  own  responsibility  under  the  Law.  No 
one  agency  could  operate  without  the  other.  The  institutional  training  programs 
are  developed  and  implemented  by  the  local  vocational  schools.  Thus  far,  approx- 
imately 16,000  persons  have  been  trained  in  MDTA  programs  in  Kentucky.  About 
eighty  per  cent  of  those  that  have  completed  MDTA  courses,  in  Kentucky,  have  been 
employed  in  jobs  related  to  their  training. 

' Few  follow-up  studies  have  been  conducted  to  determine  whether  or  not  MDTA 
programs  are  meeting  the  need  of  those  persons  that  they  are  designed  to  serve. 
Under  existing  law,  an  evaluation  of  MDTA  programs  must  be  conducted  to  deter- 
mine the  degree  of  success  of  the  programs. 

Persons  conducting,  administering,  and  coordinating  MDTA  programs  have  had 
little  concern  for  program  evaluation  in  the  past.  Little  attempt  has  been  made 
to  evaluate  MDTA  programs  and  MDTA  personnel  have  had  little  experience  in  eval- 
uation. Because  evaluation  of  MDTA  programs  is  now  mandated  by  law,  coordinators 
and  administrators  of  MDTA  programs  must  know  the  latest  procedures  and  tech- 
niques in  evaluation,  an  inservice  educational  program  was  considered  essential 
to  prepare  administrators  and  coordinators  of  MDTA  programs  in  the  latest  proce- 
dures and  techniques  in  evaluation. 

The  major  problem  for  the  project  was:  Can  administrators  and  coordina- 

tors of  MDTA  programs  and  other  selected  staff  members  of  the  State  Bureau  of 
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Vocational  Education  develop  a follow-up  instrument  and  gain  the  expertise 
to  write  performance  objectives  and  conduct  program  evaluations  in  a four- 
day  workshop  utilizing  consultant  leadership  and  professional  education 
assistance? 


Objectives 

The  objectives  for  the  workshop,  as  stated  in  the  original  proposal,  were 
as  follows: 

1.  At  the  completion  of  the  workshop  the  participants  will  be  able  to: 

a)  write  performance  objectives  for  local  MDTA  programs; 

b)  identify  the  essential  elements  of  a product-oriented  program  eval- 
uation  effort; 

c)  write  a product-oriented  evaluation  plan  for  the  local  MDTA  pro- 
gram; 

d)  administer  follow-up  instruments  according  to  successful  practices 
as  evidenced  by  research;  and 

e)  analyze  follow-up  data  and  to  develop  recommendations  based  upon 
the  analysis  of  the  data. 

2.  The  workshop  participants  will  develop  a follow-up  instrument  to  be 

used  in  the  evaluation  effort. 


General  Plan  of  Operation 


The  project  involved  planning,  conducting  and  evaluating  a four-day  work- 
shop held  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  May  18-22,  1970.  The  workshop  program  was 
planned  so  as  to  actively  involve  the  participants  in  a variety  of  activities 
specifically  designed  to  promote  the  achievement  of  the  objectives  for  the 
workshop.  The  workshop  program  focused  on  the  presentation  of  procedures  and 
techniques  of  evaluation  which  have  proven  effective  in  obtaining  the  kinds  of 
information  needed  for  decision-making  regarding  program  improvement. 

Following  major  presentations  the  participants  met  in  small  group  sessions 
where  they  discussed  the  points  presented  and  made  use  of  selected  evaluation 
procedures  and  techniques  in  developing  an  evaluation  plan  related  to  the  MDTA 
program  in  the  region  in  which  they  worked. 
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CHAPTER  II 

METHODS  AND  PROCEDURES 
Selection  of  Participants 

Prior  to  the  funding  of  the  workshop  the  following  groups  of  people  who  are 
directly  concerned  with  evaluation  of  MDTA  programs  or  the  evaluation  of  pro- 
grams of  vocational  education  in  the  State  of  Kentucky  were  indentified  as  groups 
of  individuals  who  should  be  represented  at  the  workshop: 

1.  MDTA  Selection  and  Referral  Officers, 

2.  MDTA  Coordinators, 

3.  MDTA  State  Staff, 

4.  Economic  Security  State  Staff, 

5.  State  Vocational  Education  Evaluation  Task  Force,  and 

6.  Selected  Administrators  in  the  Kentucky  Bureau  of  Vocational 
Education. 

State  MDTA  Directors  in  Region  No.  4 were  also  extended  invitations  to 
attend  the  workshop. 

Shortly  after  official  notification  that  the  workshop  was  funded,  letters  an- 
nouncing the  workshop  were  sent  to  selected  individuals.  Letters  going  to  MDTA 
personnel  were  signed  by  James  McGown,  Director,  Interagency  Relations  (MDTA), 
Bureau  of  Vocational  Education,  Kentucky  State  Department  of  Education,  Frankfort. 
Prospective  participants  employed  by  the  Kentucky  Department  of  Economic 
Security  received  letters  signed  by  Charles  Furr,  MDTA  Representative,  Kentucky 
Department  of  Economic  Security,  Frankfort. 

The  next  mailing,  regarding  the  workshop,  received  by  the  prospective  par- 
ticipants was  a flyer  and  pre-registration  form  from  the  workshop  directors. 

The  flyer  provided  information  about  the  time,  location,  and  objectives  of  the 
workshop.  Se4  Appendix  A and  B for  copies  of  the  flyer  and  pre-registration  forms. 

A list  of  the  workshop  participants  giving  their  name,  professional  title 
and  office  address  is  contained  in  Appendix  C.  Also  included  in  Appendix  C is 
a listing  of  the  workshop  consultants  and  staff  members. 
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Planning  the  Workshop 


The  workshop  directors  worked  closely  with  C.  0.  Neel,  Coordinator,  State 
Program  Evaluation,  Kentucky  Bureau  of  Vocational  Education  and  James  McGown 
and  Lyle  Neikirk,  Interagency  Relations  (MDTA),  Kentucky  Bureau  of  Vocational 
Education  in  making  the  final  plans  for  the  workshop.  This  group  concurred 
with  the  workshop  objectives,  content  topics,  general  procedures  and  potential 
consultants  as  outlined  in  the  workshop  proposal.  The  workshop  directors  with 
the  advisement  of  this  group  were  able  to  refine  and  finalize  the  workshop  pro- 
gram. Recommendations  were  also  made  regarding  the  presentation  of  topics  and 
the  organization  of  the  small  group  meetings. 

Three  meetings  were  held  with  the  small  group  leaders  to  orient  them  to 
the  materials  to  be  used  and  the  procedures  to  be  followed  during  the  V7orkt>hop. 
Lyle  Neikirk,  Mary  Lois  Williamson,  Charles  Wade  and  Steven  J.  Gyuro  served  as 
small  group  leaders  for  the  workshop.  General  topics  discussed  in  the  pre-work- 
shop meetings  of  the  small  group  leaders  included  the  role  of  the  samll  group 
leader,  outline  for  the  small  group  sessions,  development  of  the  regional  eval- 
uation plan  and  evaluation  of  the  small  group  sessions.  Agenda  for  the  small 
group  leaders  meetings  are  in  Appendix  D. 

All  individuals  pre-registered  for  all  workshop  sessions  and  those  regis- 
tered for  only  the  Monday  sessions  and  luncheon  received  a workshop  program  and 
letter  from  the  workshop  co-directors  prior  to  the  workshop.  Copies  of  these 
letters  are  in  Appendix  E. 

Conducting  the  Workshop 


The  workshop  opened  with  registration  at  9:30  a.m. , Monday,  May  18,  1970, 
in  the  Seelbach  Hotel,  Louisville,  Kentucky.  A complete  copy  of  the  workshop 
program  appears  in  Appendix  F. 

In  general,  the  workshop  format  consisted  of  major  presentations  followed 
by  reaction  panels  and/or  questions  (see  Appendix  P)  from  the  participants. 
Opportunity  was  provided  in  small  group  sessions  for  the  participants  to  dis- 
cuss the  ideas  presented  by  the  speakers  and  to  apply  the  ideas  in  the  devel- 
opment of  a regional  MDTA  evaluation  plan. 

The  workshop  headquarters  in  the  Seelbach  Hotel  was  open  at  all  times 
with  secretarial  and  research  assistants  available  to  assist  the  workshop  par- 
ticipants in  performing  the  duties  expected  of  them. 

All  participants  and  guests  registered  in  the  Colonial  Room  of  the  Seelbach 
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Hotel.  Appendixes  G and  H provide  the  workshop  registration  card  and  a refresh- 
ment preference  sheet  each  participant  and  guest  were  asked  to  complete. 

All  workshop  participants,  consultants  and  staff  members  were  provided  a 
three-ring  notebook  and  a packet  of  selected  references.  The  references  dealt 
with  citizen  advisory  committees,  objectives,  follow-up  studies  and  procedures 
and  techniques  for  evaluating  programs  of  vocational  education.  A complete 
listing  of  reference  materials  is  provided  in  appendix  I. 

At  the  opening  session  of  the  workshop  all  participants  responded  to  a 
thirty  item  "Con  ept  of  Evaluation  Inventory".  This  instrument  was  given  as  a 
pre  and  post-test  to  the  workshop  participants  in  an  attempt  to  measure  partic- 
ipant opinions  regarding  evaluation.  A copt  of  the  instrument  can  be  found  in 
Appendix  J.  Analysis  of  the  participant  responses  can  be  found  in  Chapter  IV. 

Dr.  Howard  A.  Matthews,  Director,  Division  of  Manpower  Development  and 
Training,  Bureau  of  Adult,  Vocational  and  Library  Programs,  U.  S.  Office  of  Ed- 
ucation was  the  guest  speaker  at  the  Monday  Luncheon.  Dr.  Matthews  was  intro- 
duced by  Wendell  P.  Butler,  Kentucky  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  A 
copy  of  the  luncheon  program  is  in  Appendix  K. 

Each  workshop  participant  was  assigned  to  one  of  four  small  groups.  The 
small  group  leaders  were  Mary  Lois  Williamson,  Charles  Wade,  Lyle  M.  Neikirk 
and  Dr.  Steven  J.  Gyuro.  Resource  persons  for  the  small  groups  were  Dr.  Floyd 
L.  McKinney,  Dr.  Alfred  J.  Mannebach,  C.  0.  Neel  and  James  McGown. 

Each  small  group  was  composed  of  participants  from  three  of  the  State’s 
vocational  education  regions.  These  regional  groupings  represented  sup-groups 
within  each  small  group. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  assign  to  the  small  groups  individuals  with  a vari- 
ation of  backgrounds  and  responsibilities.  The  regional  grouping  within  each 
small  group  was  somewhat  of  a limiting  factor  in  securing  individuals  with  a 
diversity  of  roles  in  each  small  group. 

Each  of  the  regional  groups  in  a particular  small  group  possessed  geograph- 
ical proximity.  This  kind  of  grouping  contributed  to  a cohesiveness  of  the 
group  and  a similarity  of  problems  and  concerns.  A breakdown  of  the  small  groups 
appears  in  Appendix  L. 

In  Appendix  M is  the  outline  for  the  small  group  meetings.  This  outline 
was  developed  by  the  workshop  directors  in  cooperation  with  the  small  group 
leaders.  It  was  not  the  intent  of  the  workshop  staff  to  so  structure  the  small 
group  sessions  that  freedom  of  expression  was  stifled.  However,  it  was  felt 
that  a "plan  of  action"  was  necessary  for  the  small  groups  if  the  workshop  was 
to  accomplish  the  objectives.  Prior  to  the  workshop  it  was  felt  that  the  small 
group  meetings  would  be  the  real  work  sessions  of  the  workshop  and  this  was 
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definitely  the  conclusion  of  the  workshop  staff  at  the  end  of  the  workshop. 

Each  workshop  participant  received  a copy  of  the  small  group  meeting  out- 
line. This  outline  identified  the  objectives  of  each  session,  provided  a list 
of  references  and  a suggested  procedure  to  follow  in  each'session.  Each  small 
group  was  free  to  vary  from  the  suggested  outline,  as  long  as  the  objectives 
were  accomplished. 

The  guidelines  for  the  participants  evaluation  plan  is  provided  in  Appendix 
N.  An  evaluation  plan  was  developed  by  each  regional  group  to  meet  the  MDTA 
evaluation  needs  of  that  region.  The  evaluation  plan  was  developed  step  by 
step  throughout  the  workshop.  Phases  of  the  regional  plans  were  submitted  peri- 
odically so  that  the  secretaries  could  type,  duplicate  and  distribute  the  plan 
to  the  regional  participants.  In  order  to  provide  some  structure  and  consis- 
tency to  the  regional  evaluation  plans  an  outline  was  suggested  for  each  re- 
gion to  follow.  The  outline  is  in  Appendix  N. 

The  evaluation  plans  were  submitted  to  readers  for  reaction  to  the  writers 
on  the  last  day  of  the  workshop.  Readers  and  the  assignment  of  regional  groups 
for  reader  reactions  are  listed  in  Appendix  0. 

Several  instructional  aids  were  used  during  the  workshop.  A complete  list- 
ing of  these  aids  appears  in  Appendix  Q.  Several  of  the  workshop  participants 
attended  optional  evening  sessions  for  the  viewing  of  a videotape  showing  the 
evaluation  procedures  and  techniques  used  in  the  public  schools  at  Blooming 
Prairie,  Minnesota  and  the  Vimcet  filmstrips  on  educational  objectives. 


Evaluating  the  Workshop 


Four  techniques  were  used  to  evaluate  the  workshop  while  it  was  in  pro- 
gress. Six  workshop  participants  were  chosen  by  the  project  staff  as  interpre- 
ters. The  interpreters  were  chosen  so  as  to  represent  the  different  groupings 
of  individuals  attending  the  workshop.  They  were  also  judged  to  be  capable  of 
grasping  the  significance  of  evaluative  types  of  comments  made  by  the  workshop 
participants.  The  interpreters  usually  met  once  a day  with  the  workshop  staff 
to  provide  feedback  regarding  changes  that  should  be  made  in  the  workshop. 

The  second  form  of  evaluation  during  the  workshop  was  the  evaluation  of  the 
small  group  meetings  by  the  workshop  participants . The  form  used  for  this  pur- 
pose can  be  found  in  Appendix  R.  An  analysis  of  the  information  from  these 
forms  is  in  Chapter  IV. 

The  third  form  of  evaluation  used  during  the  workshop  was  the  "Concept  of 
Evaluation  Inventory”  described  in  this  chapter  in  the  section.  Conducting  the 
Workshop.  This  instrument  (see  Appendix  J)  was  used  as  a pre  and  post-test. 

The  results  obtained  from  this  insturment  are  analyzed  in  Chapter  IV. 


At  the  concluding  session  of  the  workshop  each  participant  responded  to  a 
workshop  evaluation  scale  (see  Appendix  S) . The  responses  of  the  participants 
are  analyzed  in  Chapter  IV. 

Six  months  following  the  completion  of  the  workshop  a follow-up  instrument 
was  mailed  to  all  of* the  workshop  participants.  The  follow-up  instrument  was 
designed  by  the  project  directors  in  an  attempt  to  determine  activities  in  which 
the  participants  had  engaged  since  attending  the  workshop.  The  follow-up  in- 
strument is  provided  in  Appendix  T. 

Enclosed  with  the  follow-up  instrument  was  a letter  from  the  project  direc- 
tors (see  Appendix  U) . A thank  you-reminder  card  (see  Appendix  V)  was  mailed  to 
all  workshop  participants.  The  thank  you-reminder  card  was  signed  by  James 
McGown,  Director,  Interagency  Relations  (MDTA) , Kentucky  Bureau  of  Vocational 
Education.  The  final  contact  with  the  workshop  participants  was  a second  follow- 
up instrument  and  letter  from  the  project  directors  (see  Appendix  W) . The  final 
mailing  was  sent  only  to  those  who  had  not  returned  the  first  follow-up  instru- 
ment. 

Follow-up  items  followed  a ten  to  fourteen  day  interval  with  the  following 
order  of  items  being  mailed  to  the  workshop  participants. 


1.  Follow-up  instrument,  addressed-postage  paid  return  envelope  and  a 
cover  letter  signed  by  the  workshop  directors. 

2.  Thank  you-reminder  card  signed  by  James  McGown. 

3.  Second  follow-up  instrument,  addressed-postage  paid  return  enve- 
lope and  a letter  from  the  project  directors. 


Mary  Alta  Tucker,  Coordinator  of  Information  Services  for  the  Kentucky 
Bureau  of  Vocational  Education,  assisted  in  providing  publicity  for  the  work- 
shop. Pictures  were  taken  by  the  official  photographer  for  the  Kentucky  State 
Department  of  Education. 

News  releases  concerning  the  workshop  appeared  in  the  nVo-Ed  Highlights, ” 
“Kentucky  Department  of  Education  Weekly  News,11  the  ’’University  of  Kentucky 
Communi-K,”  the  "Kentucky  Department  of  Education  School  News,"  and  various 
State  newspapers. 
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Workshop  Pictures 


Dr.  Steven  J.  Gyuro,  center,  confers  with  Workshop 
Directors  Dr.  Floyd  L.  McKinney,  left,  and  Dr.  Alfred 
J.  Mannebach. 


Registering  for  the  workshop  are,  left  to  right,  Dr. 
Howard  A.  Matthews,  Luncheon  Speaker;  C.  0.  Neel,  Co- 
ordinator, State  Program  Evaluation;  and  James  R. 
McGown,  Director,  Interagency  Relations  (MDTA),  Ken- 
tucky Bureau  of  Vocational  Education. 
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The  Workshop  secretaries  register  Fred  Martin,  Direc- 
tor, Trade  and  Industrial  Education,  Kentucky  Bureau 
of  Vocational  Education.  Carolyn  Bryan,  left,  and  Jo 
Bradley  served  as  staff  secretaries. 


Left  to  right:  Wendell  P.  Butler,  Kentucky  State  Su- 

perintendent of  Public  Instruction;  Dr.  Gene  Love, 
Associate  Professor,  University  of  Missouri- Columbia 
and  Workshop  Consultant;  Dr.  Harold  M.  Byrom,  Profes- 
sor, Michigan  State  University,  East  Lansing  and  Work- 
shop Consultant;  and  W.  C.  Montgomery,  Director,  Agri- 
cultural Education,  Kentucky  Bureau  of  Vocational 
Education. 
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Bobbie  Grogan,  Deputy  Director,  Kentucky  Bureau  of 
Vocational  Education,  and  James  R.  McGrwn  confer  with 
Warren  A.  Seeley,  MDTA  Program  Officer,  U.S.  Office  of 
Education 


Dr.  Carl  F.  Lamar,  Assistant  Superintendent  for  Voca- 
tional Education,  Kentucky  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, welcomes  participants  to  the  Workshop. 


Members  of  one  of  the  Workshop  Reaction  Panels  were, 
left  to  right:  Lyle  Neikirk,  Kenneth  Carter,  W.  C. 

Montgomery,  Clayton  P.  Omvig  and  John  Wismann. 
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LUNCHEON  ADDRESS 
Howard  A.  Matthews 


Dr.  Matthews  focused  his  address  on  identifying  some  of  the  factors  that 
the  education  community  and  the  employment  security  community  should  consider 
during  the  workshop. 

Accountability  is  vital,  especially  in  the  area  regarding  students  who 
tend  to  drop  out  of  the  educational  system.  What  ate  we  doing  for  them? 

Effective  evaluation  was  viewed  as  identifying  and  focusing  upon  the  un- 
derlying benefits  of  the  educational  system.  The  evaluation  of  the  multiplier 
effect  of  manpower  programs  was  encouraged. 

Traditional  education  models  or  myths  were  also  discussed.  It  was  urged 
that  we  evaluate  traditional  models  because  educational  programs  should  be  de- 
signed to  serve  the  people.  In  the  traditional  sense,  educators  have  formula- 
ted divisions  between  groups,  education  programs  have  been  designed  to  fit 
poorly  planned  buildings,  and  attendance  at  school  has  been  misunderstood*  At- 
tendance at  school  every  day  will  not  ensure  attendance  at  work*  Attendance 
laws  were  originated  to  get  children  out  of  the  labor  market,  not  to  get  more 
money  for  the  schools* 

Dr,  Matthews  next  centered  on  motivators  for  evaluating  programs.  In  vo- 
cational education,  orientation  to  the  work  world  is  stressed;  however  it  seems 
that  the  motivator  for  work  is  no  longer  the  reward  of  job  satisfaction.  After 
all,  people  can  now  follow  a sequence  of  enjoy  now,  pay  later,  which  makes  work 
a psychological  punishment. 

Dr.  Matthews  urged  that  those  responsible  for  program  planning  and  evalu- 
ation become  involved  with  all  governmental  agencies  concerned  with  the  programs 
being  planned* 
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WHY  EVALUATE? 
Harold  M.  By ram 


Dr.  Byram  stated  several  reasons  why  manpower  or  vocational  education  pro- 
grams should  be  evaluated.  First,  the  program  belongs  to  the  citizens  it  serves; 
therefore,  citizens  should  be  involved  in  evaluating  the  program.  Since  many 
manpower  trainees  will  be  hired  by  local  employers,  there  is  justification  for 
these  employers  to  evaluate  the  training  being  given.  It  is  also  important  for 
citizens  to  consider  how  "their"  money  is  being  spent. 

Next,  educators  have  a responsibility  in  evaluation.  They  will  be  held 
accountable  for  the  outcomes  of  the  program,  namely,  the  skills,  attitudes,  and 
abilities  of  the  students. 

Dr.  Byram  emphasized  that  it  is  important  that  the  evaluation  of  on-going 
MDTA  programs  be  conducted  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  program  is  meeting 
previously  established  goals  and  objectives. 

Several  principles  of  sound  evaluation  were  presented.  The  evaluation 
should  be  conducted  by  those  responsible  for  improvement  of  the  program  and  by 
those  affected  by  it.  It  is  important  to  start  with  program  goals  and  objec- 
tives which  are  stated  in  performance  or  measurable  terms.  The  concern  should 
be  with  the  product  of  the  program;  the  knowledge,  skills,  and  attitudes  of  the 
trainees  after  completion  of  the  program. 

Desired  outcomes  should  be  identified  in  terms  of  standards  based  on  past 
experience  or  comparisons  with  successful  groups.  Any  research  effort  made  must 
be  based  upon  sound  techniques.  Evaluations  should  provide  the  information  ne- 
cessary for  program  improvement  and  program  planning. 

The  evaluation  process  or  model  was  then  presented.  The  process  involves 
identifying  needs,  stating  objectives,  asking  criterion  questions,  obtaining 
evidence  about  the  attainment  of  the  objectives,  formulating  answers  to  cri- 
terion questions,  and  making  decisions  based  upon  the  evidence  collected. 
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WRITING  OBJECTIVES  IN  PERFORMANCE  TERMS 
Gene  Love 


Dr.  Love  stated  several  reasons  why  objectives  should  be  written  in  per- 
formance terms.  First,  it  is  important  to  remember  when  writing  objectives 
that  the  learner  is  the  most  important  consideration.  There  is  no  teaching  if 
there  is  no  learning.  The  student  must  be  involved  in  specifying  the  terms  of 
the  learning  contract;  that  is,  developing  the  objectives.  Carefully  written 
objectives  make  the  evaluation  of  teaching  and  learning  a much  easier  task. 

Second,  the  criteria  outlined  by  Robert  F.  Mager  facilitate  the  specifi- 
cation of  objectives  in  performance  terms.  These  criteria,  used  as  guidelines, 
help  the  writer  indicate  (I)  what  the  learner  will  be  doing  when  he  demonstrates 
that  he  has  reached  the  objective,  (2)  under  what  conditions  the  desired  be- 
havior will  be  expected  to  occur,  and  (3)  at  what  level  the  learner  will  need 
to  perform. 

Third,  the  first-order  classifications  in  the  three  taxonomies  of  educa- 
tional objectives  as  edited  by  Bloom,  Krathwohl,  and  Simpson  are  useful  in  se- 
lecting the  desired  type  and  level  of  behavior  in  ‘writing  performance  objec- 
tives. The  classifications  may  be  used  as  checklists  to  assist  in  the  specifi- 
cations of  the  desired  level  of  performance. 

Fourth,  the  writing  of  objectives  in  performance  terms  is,  in  the  final 
analysis,  a matter  of  commitment.  Those  who  want  to  be  better  teachers  can 
and  do  write  objectives  which  clearly  communicate  desired  behavioral  outcomes. 
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ORGANIZING  FOR  EVALUATION 


Harold  M.  By ram 


Dr.  Byrara  centered  his  attention  on  three  basic  aspects  of  organizing  for 
evaluation.  The  first  is  the  theory  and  practice  of  involvement  in  local  pro- 
gram evaluation.  In  this  section  it  was  assumed  that  there  is  an  acceptance 
of  the  premise  that  staff  and  citizens  should  be  involved  in  evaluation.  Citi- 
zens have  an  interest  in  evaluation  because  of  their  role  as  parents  and/or  em- 
ployers . They  are  a good  resource  for  advice  because  of  their  past  work  exper- 
ience, It  is  most  important  for  a citizens  advisory  committee  to  be  composed 
of  responsible  citizens  that  are  representative  of  the  community. 

As  with  the  citizens  advisory  committee,  the  organization  of  a staff  com- 
mittee facilitates  the  pooling  of  knowledge  and  experiences.  In  many  cases, 
staff  members  have  not  given  much  thought  to  the  total  program.  They  have  con- 
centrated on  the  subjects  they  were  to  teach.  Therefore,  it  is  important  to 
include  them  in  the  evaluation  effort  and  capitalize  on  their  knowledge. 

Dr.  Byram  next  concentrated  on  selecting,  organizing  and  using  a staff  com 
mittee.  A leader  or  leaders  must  be  appointed  to  heatf  the  staff  committee  to 
work  on  the  evaluation  project.  The  size  of  the  committee  will  vary  with  the 

size  of  the  manpower  program  and  the  purpose  of  the  Evaluation.  The  staff  com- 

mittee should  be  oriented  to  the  purpose  of  the  evaluation  project  so  they  can 
develop  a plan  for  conducting  the  evaluation.  The  evaluation  plan  should  be 
written  and  should  include  as  a minimum  the  following: 

— the  purposes  of  the  evaluation  effort 

— the  scope  and  duration  of  the  study 

— the  organization  and  function  of  the  staff  committee 

—the  organization  and  purposes  of  the  citizens  advisory  committee 

— the  proposed  major  activities  to  be  conducted 

— the  schedule  cf  activities 

— the  plan  for  disseminating  and  implementing  the  findings 
— the  budget 

The  final  area  discussed  dealt  with  the  relationship  of  state  and  local 
leadership  teams.  Local  educators  should  not  work  independently  from  a team 
conducting  a statewide  evaluation  of  MDTA  or  vocational  education  programs.  It 
is  vital  that  the  state  and  local  leaders  discuss  the  kind  of  coordination  need- 
ed. Goals  and  objectives  should  be  set  up  at  both  levels.  Eventually,  a deter- 
mination should  be  made  of  what  minimum  data  and  information  are  needed.  Each 
local  group  can  then  determine  what  additional  information  might  be  needed  for 
re-planning  and  improving  the  local  program. 
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ORGANIZING  AND  USING  CITIZENS  ADVISORY  COMMITTEES 
Floyd  L.  McKinney 


Dr.  McKinney  introduced  the  paper  by  emphasizing  the  need  to  involve  cit- 
izens in  program  evaluation.  The  remaining  part  of  the  paper  focused  on  the 
purposes,  the  selection,  the  organization,  and  the  functions  of  a citizens  ad- 
visory  committee. 

A statement  of  policy  concerning  citizens  advisory  committees  should  be 
developed  by  the  board  of  education  if  one  does  not  already  exist.  The  policy 
statement  should  be  brief  and  should  include  the  purposes  and  functions  of  the 
committee,  the  number  of  members,  the  method  of  selecting  the  members,  the  length 
of  term  of  the  members,  and  the  communication  procedures  to  be  used. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  citizens  advisory  committee  is  to  provide  ways 

and  means  by  which  citizens  can  participate  effectively  in  the  program  of  MDTA 

or  vocational  education.  Several  general  purposes  were  suggested  for  the  citi- 

zens advisory  committee. 

Citizens  advisory  committees  can  be  categorized  as  independent  citizens 
committees  and  school  initiated  committees.  School  initiated  committees  are 
most  effective  in  program  evaluation  because  of  the  greater  cooperation  with 
school  personnel. 

Several  factors  were  suggested  for  consideration  in  the  selection  of  advi- 
sory committee  members.  For  general  committees,  ten  to  fourteen  members  have 
proved  desirable  while  for  departmental  and  craft  committees,  five  to  nine  mem- 
bers was  suggested.  Potential  members  should  be  viewed  in  terms  of  their  inter- 
est in  the  vocational  or  manpower  education  program,  their  honesty,  their  will- 
ingness to  work,  and  their  knowledge  of  the  world  of  work. 

The  school  staff  should  suggest  the  names  of  possible  members  of  the  cit- 
izens advisory  committee.  The  board  of  education  should  then  select  from  the 
list  of  names  submitted  the  citizens  who  are  most  like.y  to  make  the  most  valu- 
able  contribution  to  the  committee. 


Committee  members  should  be  appointed  for  a definite  length  of  time.  Three- 
year  terms  were  suggested.  Terms  should  be  staggered,  and  replacements  should 
be  selected  by  the  same  process  as  the  original  committee  members. 

Committee  organization  is  vital  in  order  to  achieve  success.  The  organiza- 
tion of  a citizens  advisory  committee  centers  around  the  formulation  of  a con- 
stitution and  by-laws.  Orientation  of  the  committee  members  as  to  the  purposes 
of  Che  committee  and  their  responsibilities  in  the  evaluation  process  will  help 
insure  a clear  understanding  of  the  committee  effort. 
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A school  representative  should  be  on  the  citizens  advisoi'y  committee. 

His  responsibility  is  to  keep  the  members  informed  on  vocational  education 
objectives,  on  local,  state  and  federal  policies,  and  on  trends  in  evaluation 
procedures. 

Recommendations  formulated  by  the  committee  should  be  made  available  in 
writing.  An  important  function  of  the  committee  is  to  assist  in  interpreting 
the  evaluation  findings  to  other  citizens  in  the  community.  Citizens  committees 
can  also  assist  in  writing  or  revising  statements  of  philosophy  and  objectives, 
identifying  manpower  needs,  and  interpreting  evaluation  data  that  has  been  col- 
lected. 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  FOLLOW-UP  INSTRUMENTS 
Max  U.  Eninger 


Dr.  Eninger  initiated  his  discussion  with  the  basic  premise  that  no  matter 
what  system  one  is  trying  to  evaluate,  the  first  step  must  be  to  establish  the 
basic  objectives  of  the  system. 

There  are  a number  of  ways  to  derive  the  objectives.  One  way  is  to  develop 
a theoretical  model  which  can  be  used  to  generate  certain  objectives  that  the 
system  must  have.  An  example  of  secondary  education  in  major  cities  concerned 
with  vocational  education  was  presented.  The  model  showed  unskilled  manpower 
being  converted,  through  private  and  public  education  plus  industry  training, 
into  skilled  manpower.  From  this  model,  the  basic  program  objectives  can  be  de- 
rived; the  need  for  increased  enrollment,  the  need  for  increased  course  offerings, 
and  the  need  for  increased  holding  power  of  the  programs.  The  use  of  this  model 
can  be  tied  to  a second  method  of  establishing  the  objectives  of  the  program,  the 
use  of  a consensus  of  experts.  Another  method  of  establishing  objectives  is 
through  the  use  of  research  findings. 

The  second  step  is  to  identify  the  objectives  that  require  a follow-up. 
Objectives  requiring  follow-up  include  areas  such  as  former  student  post-school 
or  post  training  experience,  student  attitudes  about  the  system  through  which 
they  passed,  and  student  assessment  of  their  own  knowledges  and  skills.  Data 
on  independent  variables  should  be  collected  so  that  group  analysis  can  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  sex,  race,  etc. 

A third  step  involves  the  development  of  a classification  scheme  for  the 
follow-up  data.  Moving  from  the  basic  classification,  questions  should  be  for- 
mulated which  relate  to  the  classification  categories  and  also  to  the  objectives. 
Dr.  Eninger  feels  it  is  best  to  formulate  these  questions  within  the  basic  for- 
mat of  the  questionnaire.  In  this  manner,  the  questions  fit  the  space  allotted 
and  do  not  require  re-editing.  The  questions  should  be  organized  into  logical 
sections  and  a logical  sequence  of  items  should  be  followed.  The  basic  format 
should  be  designed  for  either  key  punching,  optical  scanning,  or  mark  sense 
scoring. 

Several  problems  arise  when  developing  follow-up  instruments.  One  problem 
concerns  the  amount  of  information  we  want  versus  the  chance  of  a good  response. 
Space  requirement  difficulties  and  the  cost  element  of  certain  instruments  must 
also  be  considered. 

The  decision  to  prepare  one  mail  out  or  a multiple  mail  out  must  also  be 

made. 
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A final  step  involves  the  preparation  of  a dummy  questionnaire  and  the  con- 
duction of  a pilot  application  of  the  instrument.  This  can  be  done  either  by 
mailing  out  questionnaires  to  a sample  population  to  see  if  the  instructions  are 
understandable  or  by  selecting  a samll  number  of  people  for  an  interview  situa- 
tion in  which  the  questionnaire  is  given  and  then  reviewed  with  the  people. 
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SUCCESSFUL  PROCEDURES  AND  TECHNIQUES  IN  USING  FOLLOW-UP  INSTRUMENTS 


Max  U.  Eninger 


Dr.  Eninger  stated  that  many  things  have  a bearing  on  the  rate  of  return  of 
. a follow-up  instrument.  First,  the  design  of  the  questionnaire  is  important. 

Some  rules  to  follow  regarding  the  design  of  the  instrument  include  (1)  obtain- 
ing a professional  job  of  styling  and  printing,  (1)  allowing  adequate  space  and 
not  asking  for  too  much  information,  (3)  selecting  legible  type,  (4)  incorpora- 
ting the  instructions  into  the  questionnaire,  (5)  avoiding  personal  items  unless 
it  is  absolutely  necessary,  (6)  avoiding  excessive  length,  and  (7)  sending  a 
letter  with  the  questionnaire  explaining  its  purpose.  Many  times,  by  using  a 
psychological  approach  or  incentive  appeals  in  the  letter,  one  can  attain  a 
higher  rate  of  return  of  the  instruments. 

Humor  can  have  a bearing  on  the  rate  of  return  of  the  instruments.  Humor 
can  be  introduced  into  rhe  letter  which  is  sent  out  or  it  can  be  used  in  a ori- 
entation program  of  students  before  they  leave  the  MDTA  program.  An  orientation 
to  the  forthcoming  follow-up  questionnaire  is  a third  way  to  maximize  returns. 

pother  method  of  maximizing  returns  is  to  use  multiple  mailouts.  There  are 
several  factors  to  consider  when  using  multiple  mailouts;  how  many,  when  to  send, 
when  the  questionnaire  should  arrive,  and  the  type  of  envelopes  to  send  on  each 
mailing. 

Dr.  Eninger  concluded  his  presentation  with  a discussion  of  whether  or  not 
there  is  a need  for  a high  rate  of  return.  Generally,  he  feels  this  need  will 
vary  depending  on  the  size  of  the  group  to  be  followed-up. 
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THE  USE  OF  ELECTRONIC  DATA  PROCESSING  SYSTEMS 
IN  AN  EVALUATION  EFFORT 
Steven  J.  Gyuro 


Dr,  Gyuro  began  his  presentation  with  a brief  history  of  data  processing. 

He  pointed  out  that  data  processing  has  existed  since  pre-Egyptian  times.  How- 
ever,  the  advent  of  computerized  data  processing  stems  from  the  1940fs.  It 
was  also  pointed  out  that  changes  are  still  taking  place. 

Next,  definitions  of  data  processing  terms  were  presented.  This  section 
served  to  provide  a common  base  of  understanding  for  the  participants. 

After  the  terms  were  identified  and  defined,  the  concept  of  and  rationale 
for  electronic  data  processing  centers  was  explained.  The  basic  concept  of 
EDP  Systems  centers  around  the  flow  of  data.  The  rationale  presented  dealt  with 

man’s  need  to  manage  information  in  order  to  do  a better  job  in  achieving  his 
goals. 

The  characteristics  of  an  EDP  System  were  discussed.  Attention  was  given 
to  five  important  factors;  speed,  memory,  accuracy,  automation  and  an  increase 
in  information.  Each  of  these  factors  was  discussed  as  it  related  to  each  other 
in  the  system. 

The  basic  types  of  EDP  Systems  were  then  discussed.  The  two  basic  types 
discussed  were  the  unit  record  system  and  the  computerized  system.  Each  was 
presented  as  a separate  entity  and  also  as  a part  of  a larger  system. 

# At  this  point,  the  basic  components  of  an  EDP  System  were  discussed.  The 
role  of  each  component  was  outlined.  The  relationship  between  components  and 
the  flow  of  data  was  presented.  The  types  of  media  in  use  were  discussed  re- 
lative to  which  components  are  tied  to  what  media  forms. 

The  preceeding  remarks  were  presented  as  background  information  before  the 
discussion  of  the  use  of  EDP  Systems  in  an  evaluation  effort.  This  discussion 
started  with  a presentation  of  six  considerations  to  be  studied  when  using  an 
EDP  System.  If  the  evaluator  finds  that,  after  all  considerations  have  been 
studied,  he  needs  an  EDP  System,  he  then  must  cope  with  certain  concerns  rela- 
tive to  implementing  the  system. 

From  considerations  and  concerns,  the  discussion  turned  to  the  procedures  for 
employing  an  EDP  System  in  an  evaluation  effort.  The  procedures  were  listed  and 
described. 

Finally,  there  was  a discussion  of  what  actually  happens  in  an  EDP  System. 
Here,  some  information  was  followed,  step-by-step,  through  an  EDP  System. 
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INTERPRETING  EVALUATION  FINDINGS 
J.  Robert  Warmbrod 


Dr.  Warmbrod  focused  his  presentation  on  determining  to  what  extent  we  can 
believe  evaluation  findings.  His  primary  question  was  whether  or  not  the  pro- 
gram outcomes  we  observe  can  be  attributed  to  the  educational  program  experi- 
enced by  vocational  education  students  or  manpower  trainees.  Did  the  program 
really  make  the  difference  in  the  capabilities  or  the  level  of  performance  of 
those  who  have  completed  or  left  the  program? 

The  intent  or  purpose  of  evaluation  was  then  discussed.  Decisions  must  be 
made  regarding  whether  the  intent  of  the  evaluation  is  to  describe,  to  study  re- 
lationships between  inputs  and  outcomes,  or  to  ascertain  cause-effect  relation- 
ships. Another  decision  must  be  made  regarding  whether  or  not  to  use  compari- 
son groups. 

Dr.  Warmbrod  then  pointed  out  that  there  are  seven  factors  which  can  pro- 
duce results  which  may  be  mistaken  for  the  results  produced  by  the  educational 
program  being  evaluated.  The  factors  include  how  students  are  selected,  con- 
temporary history,  omission  of  non-completers,  normal  growth  and  development, 
measurement  and  observation,  test-wiseness,  and  extreme  cases.  The  evaluator 
as  well  as  the  user  of  evaluation  findings  should  be  aware  of  these  possible 
threats  to  valid  findings.  Evaluative  studies  which  do  not  use  comparison 
groups  are  particularly  vulnerable. 

In  addition  to  making  decisions  about  the  validity  of  evaluation  findings, 
the  interpreter  must  also  make  some  decisions  about  the  extent  to  which  the  find- 
ings can  be  applied  to  other  groups,  situations,  measures,  and  times.  What 
effect  does  the  initial  characteristics  of  the  trainees,  the  nonresponse  to  test 
items,  the  Hawthorne  Effect,  the  test  sensitization,  and  other  outcome  measures 
have  on  the  generalization  of  the  results? 

Dr.  Warmbrod  concluded  that  the  next  time  you  read  a report  of  the  find- 
ings of  an  evaluation  study  of  a vocational  education  or  manpower  program,  you 
should  ask  the  following  questions.  To  what  extent  did  participation  in  the 
program  produce  the  results  observed?  If  you  are  satisfied  on  that  question, 
then  ask:  To  what  populations,  situations,  measures,  and  periods  of  time  can 

the  findings  be  applied? 
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IMPLEMENTATION  OF  FINDINGS 


Art  Gallaher 


Dr.  Gallaher  initiated  his  presentation  by  stating  that  an  anthropologist 
views  evaluation  as  either  periodic  stock-taking  or  as  a continuous  activity. 

He  prefers  to  view  evaluation  as  a continuous  activity  so  that  feedback  can  be 
made  continuously  and  adjustments  can  be  incorporated  into  the  system.  Mak- 
ing the  adjustments  to  modify  direction  is  thus,  evaluation. 

According  to  Dr.  Gallaher,  changes  can  be  of  two  kinds.  Genuine  changes 
are  valued  by  the  target,  spurious  changes  are  not  valued  by  the  target.  Both 
types  of  change  can  be  effective,  however,  once  the  stimulus  in  spurious  change 
is  removed,  the  target,  by  not  valuing  the  change,  is  apt  to  revert  to  the 
prior  condition.  Our  concern  is  to  make  sure  that  genuine  change  is  affected. 

Dr.  Gallaher  then  discussed  communication,  variables  associated  with  the 
target  which  lead  him  to  accept  or  reject  an  innovation,  and  the  process  of 
implementation.  Communication  is  essential.  Informal  or  personal  communication 
may  be  more  effective  in  influencing  change  than  formal  or  non-personal  commu- 
nication. Feedback  channels  should  always  be  established. 

A large  volumn  of  research  literature  is  available  to  indicate  that  people 
more  readily  accept  innovations  if  they  have  had  a hand  in  planning  them.  The 
changes  must  be  relevant  to  the  people  and  they  must  be  able  to  understand  the 
effects  of  the  changes.  Acceptance  of  change  also  depends  on  the  target's  de- 
pendence on  authority,  security,  group  solidarity,  and  logical  compatibility. 
Unforseen  circumstances  is  also  an  important  factor  in  the  acceptance  of  changes 
by  the  target. 

The  process  of  implementation  can  occur  in  three  ways.  One  process  is  al- 
ternatives. A is  alternative  to  B.  Another  process  is  replacement.  This  is  a 
situation  in  which  A is  a replacement  for  B.  Replacement  is  usually  quite 
threatening  for  the  target.  The  third  process  is  called  syncretic.  A syncretic 
process  is  to  blend  A and  B to  produce  C.  You  end  up  with  neither  A nor  B but 
something  new,  C.  Changes  may  take  place  by  either  of  these  three  processes 
and  each  can  be  effective  in  the  appropriate  setting.  The  characteristics  of 
the  population  into  which  the  change  is  to  be  introduced  is  an  important  fac- 
tor to  consider  when  determining  which  process  to  use  in  initiating  change. 

Any  of  the  three  processes  may  work  in  a given  situation. 
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USING  AND  BEING  A CONSULTANT 
Alfred  J.  Mannebach 


Dr.  Mannebach  began  his  presentation  by  concentrating  on  three  dimensions 
of  consultation.  First,  consultation  was  discussed  in  general  as  it  relates  to 
the  evaluation  concept;  second,  factors  to  consider  when  using  a consultant;  and 
third,  principles  to  follow  when  being  a consultant. 

Consultation  was  described  as  a method  of  communicating  information  direct- 
ly from  one  party  to  another.  Three  advantages  of  using  consultation  were  pre- 
sented. First,  the  source  of  information  is  present.  Second,  a direct  channel 
between  the  source  and  the  user  is  opened.  Third,  consultation  is  efficient 
as  a means  of  communication. 

Basic  to  using  consultants  is  the  felling  of  the  individual  or  group  that 
there  is  a need  for  the  services  of  a consultant.  Consideration  must  be  given 
as  to  when  consultant  services  would  be  most  beneficial;  in  the  planning  stage, 
the  implementation  stage,  or  the  analysis  stage  of  the  evaluation. 

The  consultant  can  be  viewed  as  an  expert,  a resource  person,  a process  per- 
son, or  any  combination  of  the  three,  A major  concern  is  identifying  who  can 
fulfill  the  consultation  purposes  of  a group  most  effectively.  Desirable  per- 
sonal characteristics  in  a consultant  must  be  considered.  A consultant  can  serve 
as  an  advisor,  an  arbitrator  or  an  innovator. 

The  preparation  necessary  for  the  visit  of  a consultant  is  another  impor- 
tant concern.  This  preparation  involves  soliciting  the  cooperation  of  local 
staff  members  in  working  with  the  consultant,  obtaining  living  quarters,  and  sup- 
plying the  necessary  supplies  and  information  for  the  consultant  to  complete  his 
task. 


When  being  a consultant,  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  experience  and  know- 
ledge of  a person  in  a particular  field.  Diplomacy,  tact,  and  communicative 
ability  are  also  essential.  Cooperation,  leadership,  and  the  ability  to  share 
knowledge  are  also  essential  characteristics  of  being  a consultant. 
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ASSISTANCE  AVAILABLE  FROM  STATE  AGENCIES  AND  ORGANIZATIONS 

Charles  Wade 


Mr.  Wade  discussed  the  agencies  and  organizations  that  are  available  to 
assist  in  evaluation  efforts.  There  are  two  agencies  relating  to  MDT  programs; 
the  Division  of  Interagency  Relations  in  the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Education, 
and  the  Employment  Service,  Department  of  Economic  Security. 

There  are  several  groups  at  the  State  level  who  are  available  to  assist  in 
evaluation.  The  State  Program  Evaluation  Unit  within  the  Bureau  of  Vocational 
Education,  the  State  Evaluation  Task  Force,  and  the  State  Advisory  Council  for 
Vocational  Education  and  Manpower  Development  and  Training  provide  evaluation 
services. 

Another  division  capable  of  assisting  with  evaluation  are  research  agen- 
cies: the  Kentucky  Research  and  Coordinating  Unit  and  all  of  the  institutions 

with  teacher  education  programs  in  vocational  education. 

A final  division  offering  assistance  includes  groups  such  as  Spindletop 
Research,  the  area  development  district  boards,  the  local  and  state  Chambers 
of  Commerce,  Associated  Industries  of  Kentucky,  the  State  Department  of  Com- 
merce, industrial  development  committees,  the  CAMPS  agency,  and  other  inner- 
agency  groups  and  local  school  districts. 

The  type  of  assistance  which  would  be  available  from  the  above  agencies 
might  be  in  the  form  of  funds  to  conduct  an  evaluation  or  technical  assistance. 
These  agencies  can  also  supply  information  and  assist  in  contacting  people  who 
should  be  involved  in  the  evaluation  effort. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


EVALUATION 


Five  techniques  were  used  to  evaluate  the  workshop.  Evaluation  procedures 
were  used  to  aid  in  making  needed  adjustments  in  the  program  while  the  workshop 
was  in  session  and  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  the  workshop  after  its  com- 
pletion. The  five  techniques  used  in  evaluating  the  workshop  were  the  use  of 
interpreters,  the  evaluation  of, small  group  meetings,  the  administration  of  the 
"Concept  of  Evaluation  inventory",  the  use  of  a workshop  evaluation  scale,  and 
the  administration  of  a workshop  follow-up  instrument. 

Use  of  Interpreters 

Six  workshop  participants  were  chosen  by  the  project  staff  as  interpreters. 
The  interpreters  were  chosen  so  as  to  represent  the  different  groups  of  individ- 
uals attending  the  workshop.  They  were  also  judged  to  be  capable  of  grasping 
the  significance  of  evaluative  types  of  comments  made  by  workshop  participants. 
The  interpreters  usually  met  once  a day  with  the  workshop  staff  to  provide  feed- 
back regarding  changes  that  should  be  made  in  the  conduct  of  the  workshop.  Sev- 
eral minor  adjustments  of  time  schedules,  organization  within  small  groups, 
and  opportunity  for  interaction  of  participants  were  made  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  interpreters. 

Evaluation  of  Small  Group  Meetings 

An  evaluation  form  was  used  by  each  small  group  leader  at  the  end  of  each 
small  group  session  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  participants  were  satis- 
fied with  the  content  and  progress  in  the  small  groups.  The  form  was  designed 
to  give  the  participants  an  opportunity  to  provide  feedback  to  the  small  group 
leaders.  The  participants  responded  to  seven  questions  as  either  excellent, 
good,  fair,  or  poor.  This  rating  by  the  participants  gave  the  small  group  lead- 
er an  indication  of  how  the  activities  in  the  small  groups  were  processing 
The  scale  was  also  designed  to  allow  the  participants  an  opportunity  to  elabo- 
rate on  any  of  the  ratings  assigned.  A copy  of  the  form  for  evaluating  the 
small  group  meetings  is  found  in  Appendix  R. 

The  small  group  leaders  analyzed  the  responses  after  each  small  group 
session.  Changes  resulting  from  the  small  group  evaluations  included  obtain- 
ing additional  rooms  for  regional  group  conferences,  stating  and  explaining 
the  objectives  of  each  small  group  session  more  explicitly,  and  stressing  to 
the  resource  persons  that  their  presence  in  the  small  groups  was  needed.  The 
written  responses  of  the  participants  on  each  item  on  the  evaluation  form  is 
shown  in  Table  I. 
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TABLE  I 

RESPONSES  OF  THE  WORKSHOP  PARTICIPANTS  ON  THE  FORM1 
USED  TO  EVALUATE  THE  SMALL  GROUP  MEETINGS 
AT  THE  MDTA  EVALUATION  WORKSHOP 


Questions 


Responses 


1.  Were  the  objectives  of  this  small  group  meeting  clear  to  you?  If  not, 
what  was  lacking? 

"By  passing  out  information  - also  the  explanation  of  the 
leader  helped." 

"Not  stated  in  performance  terms  that  can  be  specifically 
analyzed." 

"Highly . " 

"Some  general  session  speakers  did  more  to  confuse  than  help. 
Some  speakers  were  not  relevant  to  topic." 

"Yes,  very  much  so." 

"Detailed  explanations  of  items  in  outline  could  have  been 
more  in  depth  to  limit  long  discussions  when  small  groups 
assembled." 

"You  keep  improving  as  the  conference  proceeds." 

"Speakers  presented  material  well." 

"Yes,  the  evaluation  must  be  made  in  light  of  the  objectives." 
"Made  the  objectives  of  the  regional  group  clearer." 

"Suggest  that  guidelines  should  be  covered." 

"Would  have  preferred  more  elaboration  on  some  points." 

"I  don't  know  if  I would  have  understood  if  they  were  clearer." 

2.  Was  this  discussion  suitably  held  to  the  topics  covered  by  the  preceding 
presentations  in  the  workshop? 

"Did  not  attend  preceding  meetings." 

"As  much  as  possible  considering  the  full  load  presented  dur- 
ing the  previous  sessions  in  full  meetings." 

"Too  much  material  for  the  allotted  time." 

"As  much  as  possible." 

"By  showing  and  explaining  objectives." 

"Wednesday  a.m.  small  group  was  off  the  subject." 

"The  afternoon  general  session  had  little  relevance  to  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  afternoon  small-group  meetings.  The  general 
session  in  the  morning  should  have  preceded  the  small  group 
discussions." 


1 


A copy  of  the  form  can  be  found  in  Appendix  R. 
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"It  was  explained.” 

"Very  helpful,  had  a clearer  picture  of  what  was  expected." 

3.  Did  the  discussion  leader  initiate  interaction  between  individuals? 

"After  initial  introduction,  group  was  divided  into  actual  work 
groups . " 

"Yes . " 

"She  spoke  as  speaking  to  each  person  individually." 

"Each  of  the  small  groups  was  asked  to  report  at  intervals." 
"Not  enough  time." 

"This  was  not  necessary." 

"Not  needed." 

"Some  time  was  wasted  on  individual  detail." 

"Each  group  seemed  to  react  well  together." 

"Did  very  good  on  this  item. " 

"Didn’t  have  enough  background  information." 

4.  Was  each  participant  given  adequate  opportunity:  To  ask  questions? 

"Floor  was  open  to  questions." 

"Yes" 

"She  asked  the  same.  Many  questions  were  asked  and  she  an- 
swered them  satisfactorily." 

"Too  many  in  the  same  room." 

t!More  time  needed  to  go  into  details." 

"Leader  answered  questions  asked  or  allowed  others  in  the  group 
to  respond." 

"Not  enough  time." 

"By  responses." 

"The  group  leader  was  involved  almost  to  the  exclusion  of 
others." 

"Very  good." 

5.  Was  each  participant  given  adequate  opportunity:  To  express  ideas  or 

suggestions? 

"Too  early  in  small  group  meeting." 

"Needed  more  time." 

"Really  too  early  to  say,  I think  so  though." 

"Yes,  difinitely." 

"Yes,  the  floor  was  available  to  anyone  with  an  idea." 

"Too  many  in  the  same  room." 

"Each  suggested  or  expressed  ideas." 

"Good  give  and  take  on  alternatives." 

"Didn’t  like  the  suggestion  of  splitting  the  group." 

"Helpful." 
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6.  Was  group  cohesiveness  maintained  while  allowing  viewpoint  difference? 

"Definitely." 

"They  stuck  to  the  program  well." 

"By  group  leader  and  chairman." 

"Didn't  know  each  other  well  enough." 

7.  Did  the  resource  persons  provide  adequate  information? 

"Time  limited." 

"Yes,  although  1 feel  too  much  material  is  expected  this 
early  in  the  session." 

"There  was  some  confusion  as  to  what  should  be  accomplished." 
"Very  helpful  in  pulling  together  ideas." 

"Never  met  him." 

"Never  showed  up." 

"None." 

"Who?  Never  showed  up." 

"Could  have  been  more  specific  in  explanation." 

"I  haven't  seen  much  of  him." 

"Lots  of  good  ideas  and  suggestions  were  given." 

"Not  present." 

"Didn't  speak  this  time." 

"Not  present." 

8.  What  other  specific  comments  register  your  evaluation  of  this  discussion 
session? 

"A  most  informative  meeting,  really  appreciated  the  prompt- 
ness of  all  activities,  starting  on  time  and  staying  on  sched- 
ule." 

"Too  many  large  words  used  in  program  material  for  some  of  us 
trainees . " 

"No  comment." 

"Too  many  large  words  used,  get  down  to  the  level  of  the  train- 

__  ii 

ee. 

"Tried  to  cover  too  much  in  too  short  a time." 

''More  room  needed  to  work  with  materials  and  avoid  noise  and 
confusion." 

"Not  enough  time  was  allocated  for  group  work." 

"Too  little  time  in  small  groups." 

"Progressing  according  to  schedule." 

"Very  good,  no  suggestions  for  improvement." 

"There  is  not  enough  time  for  small  group  meetings  to  do  an 
adequate  job  to  develop  the  components  needed  in  a good  eval- 
uation model.  This  will,  I am  sure,  be  reflected  in  our  mate- 
rial presented." 

"The  small  group  work  was  most  enjoyable.  Much  good  came  out 
of  these  meetings." 
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"Development  of  insight,  challenge  to  continue." 

"Superior  interchange  of  ideas." 

The  next  time  we  do  this  lets  have  the  work  broken  down  and 
not  so  much  duplication." 

Concept  of  Evaluation  Inventory 

The  Concept  of  Evaluation  Inventory  was  developed  cooperatively  by  the  co- 
directors of  the  workshop.  The  inventory,  a summated  rating  scale,  was  devel- 
oped to  determine  the  attitudes  that  the  participants  had  toward  various  pro- 
cedures and  techniques  of  MDTA  program  evaluation.  The  Concept  of  Evaluation 
Inventory  was  developed  by  writing  statements  related  to  procedures  and  tech- 
niques of  evaluating  MDTA  programs.  The  statements  developed  were  presented  to 
a panel  of  small  group  leaders  for  the  workshop  and  members  of  the  Kentucky 
Research  Coordinating  Unit  to  determine  whether  or  not  they  included  activi- 
ties associated  with  the  evaluation  of  MDTA  programs.  The  suggested  changes  of 
the  panel  were  incorporated  into  the  instrument. 

Thirty  statements  were  selected  to  be  included  in  the  inventory.  Approxi- 
mately half  of  the  selected  statements  were  favorable.  The  other  half  consis- 
ted of  unfavorable  statements.  The  reason  for  having  both  kinds  of  statements 
represented  in  the  final  scale  was  to  minimize  possible  response  sets  of  par- 
ticipants that  might  be  generated  if  only  favorable  or  unfavorable  statements 
were  included  in  the  scale.  A panel  of  small  group  leaders  for  the  workshop 
completed  the  instrument  to  serve  as  the  basis  for  scoring  a response  as  either 
favorable  or  unfavorable. 


Participants  vho  were  present  at  the  final  session  of  the  workshop  and  who 
had  completed  the  pre-test  during  the  first  session  of  the  workshop  were  in- 
cluded in  the  analysis  of  data.  The  workshop  co— directors,  the  small  group 
leaders,  and  others  not  in  regular  attendance  at  the  workshop  were  not  included 
in  the  analysis.  Pre-test  and  post-test  inventories  from  fifty  participants 
were  collected  for  analysis. 

At  the  first  session  of  the  workshop,  the  Concept  of  Evaluation  Inventory 
was  administered  as  a pre-test.  Participants  in  the  workshop  were  asked  to 
respond  to  the  statements  as  either 


Strongly  agree  5 
Agree  4 
Undecided  3 
Disagree  2 
Strongly  Disagree  1 


At  the  end  of  the  workshop,  during  the  last  general  session,  the  inventory 
was  administered  again  as  a post-test.  The  purpose  of  the  instrument  was  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  any  change  had  occurred  in  the  attitudes  of  the  partici- 
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MEAN  PRE-TEST  AND  POST-TEST  SCORES  ON  ITEMS  OF  THE  CONCEPT  OF  EVALUATION  INVENTORY 
OF  THE  FIFTY  PARTICIPANTS  COMPLETING  THE  MDTA  EVALUATION  WORKSHOP 
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pants  toward  evaluation  on  individual  items  of  the  scale.  All  of  the  data  were 
collected  by  the  workshop  co-directors  during  a workshop  session.  Each  partic- 
ipant completed  the  instrument  and  returned  it  to  the  co-directors  at  the  end 
of  the  testing  session.  A copy  of  the  instrument  can  be  found  in  Appendix  J. 

Each  item  on  the  Concept  of  Evaluation  Inventory  was  scored  on  the  degree 
to  which  the  participants  agreed  with  the  statements  rated  favorable  by  the  pan- 
el of  judges  and  on  the  degree  to  which  the  participants  disagreed  with  the 
statements  rated  unfavorable  by  the  panel.  Scores  of  five,  four,  three,  two, 
and  one  were  given  to  favorable  statements  with  responses  of  strongly  agree,  a- 
gree,  undecided,  disagree,  and  strongly  disagree  respectively.  The  scoring  scale 
was  reversed  for  statements  rated  unfavorable  by  the  panel.  The  data  were  then 
summarized,  processed  and  analyzed.  The  correlated-t  test  was  used  to  determine 
whether  or  not  there  were  any  significant  differences  in  the  mean  scores  of  the 
participants  from  pre-test  to  post-test. 

Data  in  Table  II  refer  to  the  research  hypothesis  formulated  and  tested 
in  the  study.  The  research  pothesis  stated  that  the  mean  post-test  scores  of 
the  participants  completing  the  workshop  program  should  be  significantly  higher 
on  each  item  and  the  total  for  all  items  of  the  Concept  of  Evaluation  Inve  tory 
than  their  mean  pre-test  scores.  The  null  hypothesis  tested  was  that  there  is 
no  significant  difference  between  the  mean  pre-test  scores  of  the  participants 
on  each  item  and  the  total  for  all  items  of  the  Concept  of  Evaluation  Inventory 
and  their  mean  post-test  scores. 

Congruent  with  the  data  shown  in  Table  II,  significant  differences  were 
found  between  the  mean  pre-test  and  the  mean  post-test  scores  on  twelve  of  the 
thirty  items  in  the  inventory.  Significant  differences,  in  accordance  with  the 
research  hypothesis,  were  also  found  between  the  mean  pre-test  and  the  mean  post- 
test scores  of  the  total  inventory.  Of  the  significant  differences  found  on  the 
twelve  individual  items,  eleven  were  found  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  research 
hypothesis.  On  the  eleven  items,  the  mean  post-test  scores  of  the  participants 
were  significantly  higher  than  their  mean  pre-test  scores.  On  the  other  item, 
statement  number  fifteen  in  the  Concept  of  Evaluation  Inventory,  the  mean  pre- 
test scores  of  the  participants  were  significantly  higher  than  their  mean  post- 
test scores.  No  significant  differences  were  found  in  the  other  items  in  the 
inventory. 

The  analysis  of  item  number  one  indicated  that  the  workshop  participants 
felt  more  strongly  that  evaluation  should  be  an  integral  part  of  any  program  of 
vocational  education  after  the  workshop  than  before.  The  mean  post-test  scores 
of  the  participants  on  item  number  one  were  significantly  higher  than  their  mean 
pre-test  scores  at  the  .05  level  of  significance. 

Item  two  stated  that  teachers  and  school  administrators  should  consider 
evaluation  to  be  a part  of  their  job.  As  shown  by  the  data  in  Table  II,  the 
mean  pre-test  score  of  the  participants  was  4.56  and  the  mean  post-test  score 
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was  4.74.  The  t-ratio  of  2.641  was  significant  at  the  .01  level.  This  finding 
indicated  that  both  teachers  and  administrators  believed  more  strongly  after 
the  workshop  than  before  that  they  should  consider  evaluation  to  be  a part  of 
their  job. 

Significant  differences  were  found  between  the  mean  pre-test  and  post-test 
scores  of  the  participants  on  three  statements  regarding  citizens  advisory 
committees.  The  participants  agreed  more  strongly  at  the  end  of  the  workshop 
than  at  the  beginning  that  citizens  advisory  committees  should  assist  in  for- 
mulating objectives  for  programs  of  vocational  education  and  that  citizens 
advisory  committees  should  assist  vocational  educators  in  making  recommen- 
dations based  up on  the  data  secured  in  local  program  evaluations.  Significant 
differences  on  items  nine  and  ten  were  found  at  the  .Ob  and  .01  levels  respec- 
tively. The  workshop  participants  also  disagreed  more  strongly  after  the  work- 
shop than  before  on  the  negative  statement  that  citizens  advisory  committees 
should  administer  programs  of  vocational  education.  This  finding  was  signifi- 
cant at  the  .01  level.  These  bindings  indicated  that  the  workshop  participants 
had  a clearer  concept  of  the  role  and  function  of  citizens  advisory  committees 
at  the  end  of  the  workshop  than  at  the  beginning. 

Item  thirteen  stated  that  one  of  the  best  reasons  to  evaluate  is  for  pro- 
gram improvement  and  program  planning.  The  mean  pre-test  scores  of  the  par- 
ticipants on  this  item  was  4.30  while  the  mean  post-test  score  x/as  4,52.  The 
difference  was  significant  at  the  .01  level.  This  finding  indicated  that  the 
workshop  participants  believed  more  strongly  after  the  workshop  than  before 
that  program  improvement  and  program  planning  are  the  best  reasons  to  evaluate. 

According  to  the  analysis  of  item  fourteen,  the  participants  felt  more 
strongly  on  the  post-test  than  on  the  pre-test  that  plans  for  new  vocational 
education  programs  should  include  provisions  for  evaluation.  The  t-ratio  of 
2.189  was  significant  at  the  .05  level. 

Item  fifteen  stated  that  employers  were  concerned  primarily  with  the  pro- 
duct or  output  of  vocational  education  programs.  The  panel  of  small  group 
leaders  and  members  of  the  KRCU  generally  agreed  with  this  statement  and  it 
was  rated  as  a favorable  statement.  The  participants  also  agreed  with  the 
statement,  however  the  degree  of  agreement  of  the  participants  tended  to  be 
less  from  pre-test  to  post-test.  The  mean  pre-test  score  of  the  participants 
was  4.26  and  the  mean  post-test  score  was  4.12,  The  negative  t-ratio  of  -1.225 
was  significant  at  the  ,05  level.  This  finding  indicated  that  the  participants 
felt  less  strongly  at  the  end  of  the  workshop  than  at  the  beginning  that  employ- 
ers are  concerned  primarily  with  the  product  or  output  of  vocational  education 
programs . 

Significant  differences  were  found  between  the  mean  pre-test  and  post-test 
scores  on  item  twenty  which  stated  that  "eye  appeal"  has  little  influence  on 
the  percentage  of  questionnaires  returned  by  former  students.  As  shown  by  the 
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data  in  Table  II,  the  participants  disagreed  more  strongly  with  this  statement 
at  the  end  of  the  workshop  than  at  the  beginning.  The  t-ratio  of  4.513  was 
significant  at  the  .001  level. 

Also  significant  at  the  .001  level  was  the  difference  between  the  mean  pre- 
test and  post- test  scores  of  the  participants  on  item  number  twenty-one.  The 
participants  agreed  more  strongly  at  the  end  of  the  workshop  than  at  the  begin- 
ning that  written  results  of  an  evaluation  of  the  vocational  education  program 
should  be  made  available  to  all  concerned. 

The  analysis  of  item  twenty-three  indicated  that  the  participants  agreed 
more  strongly  at  the  end  of  the  workshop  than  at  the  beginning  that  objectives 
should  describe  the  desired  student  outcomes.  The  mean  pre-test  score  of  the 
participants  was  4.04  and  the  mean  post-test  score  was  4.36.  The  t-ratio  of 
2.762  was  found  to  Be  significant  at  the  .01  level. 

The  last  individual  item  found  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  research  hypoth- 
esis was  item  twenty-five.  The  item  stated  that  the  wording  of  items  on  fol- 
low-up questionnaires  is  not  important  in  the  analysis  of  the  data.  The  mean 
pre-test  score  of  the  participants  on  this  item  was  4.16  while  the  mean  post- 
text score  was  4.40.  The  difference  was  significant  at  the  .01  level.  This 
finding  indicated  that  the  participants  disagreed  more  strongly  at  the  end  of  the 
workshop  than  at  the  Beginning  that  the  wording  of  items  on  follow-up  question- 
naires is  not  important  in  the  analysis  of  the  data. 

An  analysis  was  made  of  the  total  for  all  items  on  the  Concept  of  Evaluation 
Inventory.  The  mean  pre-test  score  of  the  participants  on  all  items  was  120.96 
while  the  mean  post-test  score  was  124.90.  The  t-ratio  of  4.866  was  significant 
at  the  ,001  level.  This  finding  indicated  that  on  the  inventory  as  a whole,  the 
attitudes  of  the  participants  were  significantly  more  favorable  on  the  positive 
statements  and  significantly  less  favorable  on  the  negative  statements  at  the 
end  of  the  workshop  than  at  the  Beginning.  This  finding  offers  evidence  that  the 
workshop  did  have  a positive  effect  on  changing  the  attitudes  of  the  partici- 
pants on  several  issues  regarding  the  evaluation  of  programs  of  vocational  edu- 
cation. 

Workshop  Evaluation  Scale 

A workshop  evaluation  scale  was  administered  to  all  participants  present  at 
the  concluding  session  of  the  workshop.  The  scale  was  designed  to  assess  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  workshop  and  to  provide  insight  into  the  conduct 
of  similar  workshops  in  the  future 
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The  scale,  adapted  from  the  scale  developed  by  Weldon^,  was  administered 
to  fifty-six  participants  during  the  final  session  of  the  workshop.  Responses 
of  the  workshop  co-directors,  the  small  group  leaders,  and  others  not  in  regular 
attendance  at  the  workshop  were  not  included  in  the  analysis.  Each  item  on  the 
workshop  evaluation  scale  was  scored  on  the  degree  to  which  the  participants 
agreed  with  the  favorable  statements  and  on  the  degree  to  which  they  disagreed 
with  unfavorable  statements.  Scores  of  five,  four,  three,  two,  and  one  were 
given  to  favorable  statements  with  responses  of  strongly  agree,  agree,  unde- 
cided, disagree,  and  strongly  disagree  respectively.  The  scoring  scale  was 
reversed  for  statements  rated  unfavorable.  The  data  were  then  summarized  and 
analyzed  and  are  presented  in  Table  III. 

As  shown  by  the  data  in  Table  III,  the  participants  tended  to  agree  with 
the  favorable  statements  and  disagree  with  the  unfavorable  statements.  The 
mean  for  all  items  was  4.24.  This  mean  rating  indicated  that,  as  measured  by 
the  items  on  the  workshop  evaluation  scale,  the  participants  were  highly  satis- 
fied with  the  conduct  of  the  workshop. 

Follow-up  of  Workshop 

During  the  month  of  November,  approximately  six  months  after  the  workshop 
was  conducted,  a brief  follow-up  instrument  was  sent  to  each  of  the  seventy-two 
participants  enrolled  as  full-time  workshop  participants.  The  follow-up  was 
conducted  to  determine  how  the  workshop  participants  had  modified  and/or  expanded 
evaluation  activities  following  the  workshop.  The  participants  were  asked  to 
indicate  whether  or  not  they  had  conducted  or  assisted  with  other  educational 
programs  on  evaluation  since  the  workshop,  and  to  indicate  what  other  workshops, 
institutes,  or  conferences  they  had  attended  on  evaluation.  The  workshop  par- 
ticipants were  also  asked  to  check  the  degree  to  which  they  had  been  able  to 
initiate  and  implement  the  "Plan  of  Action"  developed  at  the  workshop.  Addi- 
tional comments  about  the  MDTA  Evaluation  Workshop  were  also  solicited. 

The  follow-up  instrument,  a cover  letter  signed  by  the  project  co-direc- 
tors,  and  a pre-addressed  stamped  envelope  were  sent  to  each  participant.  One 
week  later,  a thank-you  reminder  card  was  sent  to  all  participants  by  the  State. 
MDTA  Director.  After  another  one  week  interval,  a second  follow-up  instrument, 
along  with  a pre-addressed  stamped  envelope  and  a second  letter  from  the  por- 
ject  co-directors,  was  sent.  A copy  of  the  follow-up  instrument  used  is  found 
in  Appendix  T.  Copies  of  the  letters  sent  by  the  project  co-directors  and  a 
copy  of  the  thank-you  reminder  card  can  be  found  in  Appendices  U,  V,  and  W. 


2 

Adapted  from  instrument  designed  by  Eugene  J.  Weldon  for  use  in  V. 
S.O.E.  supported  (Project  No.  ERD  444-65):  The  Further  Development  of  Research 

Competencies  in  Vocational  Education  Research  and  Development , Charles  W.  Hill, 
Director,  1966. 
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NUMBER  AND  MEAN  RESPONSES  ON  THE  WORKSHOP  EVALUATION  SCALE1-  ADMINISTERED  TO 
FIFTY -SIX  PARTICIPANTS  COMPLETING  THE  MDTA  EVALUATION  WORKSHOP 
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Table  III  (continued) 
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the  Workshop  Evaluation  Scale  can  be  found  in  Appendix 
S tatement 
.e  Statement 
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Sixty-four  of  the  seventy-two  participants  returned  the  follow-up  instru- 
ment for  a response  of  eighty-nine  percent.  Of  the  eight  participants  not  re- 
turning the  instrument,  two  wrote  notes  indicating  that  their  attendance  at  the 
workshop  was  too  limited  to  respond.  Another  participant  wrote  that  he  had 
changed  positions  since  the  workshop,  therefore  he  saw  no  relevance  in  his  re- 
sponse. No  response  was  obtained  from  five  workshop  participants. 

Because  a diverse  group  of  people  with  varying  responsibilities  regarding 
evaluation  were  present  at  the  workshop,  it  was  not  the  expectation  of  the 
workshop  co-directors  that  all  groups  would  become  involved  in  all  activities. 

The  responses  obtained  on  the  follow-up  instrument  are  largely  dependent  upon  the 
roles  and  responsibilities  of  the  participants.  Some  participants  had  ample 
opportunity  to  initiate  or  modify  certain  evaluation  activities,  others  had 
little  opportunity.  For  summary  purposes,  the  number  of  activities  reported  by 
each  group  are  presented.  No  attempt  was  made  to  ascertain  the  quality  of  the 
activities  reported  by  the  participants  and  it  cannot  be  concluded  that  all 
activities  reported  are  a direct  result  of  the  workshop.  It  is  assumed,  however, 
that  the  workshop  had  a direct  influence  on  some  of  the  activities  reported  and 
that  it  may  have  influenced  to  some  extent  all  of  the  activities  reported. 

The  first  question  on  the  follow-up  instrument  asked,  ,fWhich  of  the  fol- 
lowing evaluation  activities  have  you  modified  and/or  initiated  since  your  par- 
ticipation in  the  MDTA  Evaluation  Workshop?"  A list  of  sixteen  activities  was 
developed  in  accordance  with  the  activities  suggested  in  the  guidelines  for  the 
local  evaluation  plan.  Participants  were  asked  to  check  all  of  the  activities 
in  which  they  had  engaged.  Data  in  Table  IV  show  the  number  of  participants 
in  each  category  who  participated  in  each  activity  listed. 

As  can  be  seen  by  the  data  presented  in  Table  IV,  the  Regional  MDTA  Coor- 
dinators, the  MDTA  Selection  and  Referral  Officers,  and  the  State  and  Regional 
Evaluation  Task  Force  members  were  most  active  in  the  first  three  activities 
listed.  Several  members  of  these  groups  indicated  that  they  had  established  a 
leadership  team  for  evaluation,  a staff  committee  on  evaluation,  and  citizens 
advisory  committees.  Only  three  individuals,  each  representing  a different 
group,  had  established  a student  committee  on  evaluation. 

Several  individuals  within  each  group  indicated  that  they  had  either  writ- 
ten or  revised  the  program  philosophy  or  objectives  since  the  conduct  of  the 
MDTA  Evaluation  Workshop.  Twenty-seven  individuals  had  written  or  revised  the 
program  philosophy  and  forty-four  had  written  or  revised  the  program  objectives 
since  the  workshop.  Regional  MDTA  Coordinators,  State  MDTA  Staff,  and  State 

and  Regional  Evaluation  Task  Force  Members  were  the  most  active  in  these  activ- 
ities. 

Many  of  the  participants  indicated  that  they  had  conducted  surveys  of  some 
type  since  the  workshop.  Sixteen  participants  conducted  employment  opportunity 
surveys,  twenty-one  conducted  employer  surveys  regarding  the  performance  of 
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former  student  follow-up  surveys,  five  conducted  cost-effectiveness  studies,  and 
seven  participants  reported  that  they  had  conducted  studies  of  student  charac- 
teristics. The  Regional  MDTA  Coordinators  and  the  MDTA  Selection  and  Referral 
Officers  were  most  active  in  these  endeavors. 

Nine  of  the  thirteen  Regional  MDTA  Coordinators  surveyed  reported  that  they 
were  orienting  present  students  to  the  importance  of  follow-up.  A schedule  of 
evaluation  activities  had  been  developed  by  twenty-six  of  the  sixty-four  par- 
ticipants. Eleven  participants  reported  that  a budget  for  evaluation  had  been 
developed.  The  Regional  MDTA  Coordinators  and  the  State  MDTA  Staff  were  most 
active  in  disseminating  the  results  of  the  evaluation  effort.  Ten  partici- 
pants reported  that  they  were  assessing  the  effect  of  the  evaluation  effort. 
Detailed  presentation  of  the  number  of  activities  accomplished  by  different 
groups  is  shown  in  Table  IV. 

The  second  question  on  the  MD~"\  Workshop  Follow-up  Form  asked,  "What  type 
of  educational  programs  on  evaluation  have  you  conducted  or  assisted  with  since 
the  MDTA  Evaluation  Workshop?"  Thirty-four  or  fifty-three  percent  of  the  sixty- 
four  participants  who  returned  the  follow-up  form  indicated  that  they  had  con- 
ducted or  assisted  with  some  kind  of  educational  programs  on  evaluation  since 
the  workshop.  Examples  of  the  type  of  educational  programs  conducted  included 
offering  inservice  educational  programs  on  evaluation  for  teachers  in  the  re- 
gion, conducting  meetings  on  evaluation  of  MDTA  programs  at  the  State  and  re- 
gional levels,  assisting  local  teachers  to  conduct  evaluations  of  MDTA  projects, 
assisting  MDTA  teachers  to  write  and  revise  philosophy  and  objectives,  and  par- 
ticipate in  the  Kentucky  Vocational  Conference  and  the  Central  Kentucky  Vo- 
cational Education  Evaluation  Project.  Several  participants  reported  that  the 
evaluation  materials  obtained  at  the  workshop  had  been  shared  with  others  in 
the  region.  Reports  of  the  MDTA  Evaluation  Workshop  were  also  made  to  other 
vocational  educators  throughout  the  region.  Thirty  or  forty-seven  percent  of 
the  participants  responding  on  the  follow-up  form  indicated  that  they  had  not 
conducted  or  assisted  with  any  kind  of  educational  program  on  evaluation  since 
the  workshop. 

The  third  question  on  the  follow-up  form  was,  "What  other  workshops,  in- 
stitutes, or  conferences  have  you  attended  on  evaluation?"  Thirty-seven  or 
fifty-eight  percent  of  the  workshop  participants  reported  that  they  had  attend- 
ed one  or  more  meetings  on  evaluation  and  twenty-seven  or  forty- two  percent 
reported  that  they  had  not  attended  any  meetings  on  evaluation  since  the  work- 
shop. The  Regional  MDTA  Coordinators  indicated  that  they  had  attended  three 
organized  conferences  dealing  with  evaluation  since  the  workshop.  State  MDTA 
staff  were  also  at  these  meetings.  State  and  Regional  Evaluation  Task  Force 
Members  reported  that  they  had  attended  meetings  dealing  with  evaluation  by 
attending  the  Central  Kentucky  Vocational  Education  Evaluation  Project  Work- 
shops, The  Objectives  Workshop,  and  the  Institute  on  Long-Range  and  Annual 
Planning.  Other  meetings  mentioned  by  the  participants  were  attendance  at  the 
Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools  Committee,  the  Southern  Region 
Association  for  State  Advisory  Counsils,  AMIDS , and  other  regional  and  local 
meetings. 


FREQUENCY  Of  EVALUATION  ACTIVITIES  MODIFIED  AND/OR  INITIATED  AS  REPORTED  BY 
SIXTY-FOUR  PARTICIPANTS  RESPONDING  TO  THE  FOLLOW-UP  OF  THE  MDTA  EVALUATION  WORKSHOP 
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The  fourth  question  on  the  follow-up  form  asked,  "To  what  extent  were  you 
able  to  initiate  and  implement  the  "Plan  of  Action"  developed  at  the  workshop. 
Data  in  Table  V summarize  the  responses  of  the  participants  to  this  question. 

As  shown  by  the  data  in  Table  V,  two  or  three  percent  of  the  participants  sta- 
ted that  the  question  did  not  apply  to  them.  Nineteen  or  thirty  percent  of  the 
respondents  reported  that  they  had  not  initiated  or  implemented  the  plan  of 
action  developed.  However,  forty-three  or  sixty-seven  percent  of  the  partici- 
pants reported  that  they  had  been  able  to  initiate  and  implement  some  or  most 
of  the  plan  of  action.  None  of  the  participants  reported  that  all  of  the  plan 
of  action  had  been  implemented.  These  findings  indicated  that  two-thirds  0f 
the  participants  had  initiated  and  implemented  some  or  most  of  the  plans  of  ac- 
tion developed  at  the  workshop. 


TABLE  V 

EXTENT  TO  WHICH  WORKSHOP  PARTICIPANTS  WERE  ABLE  TO  INITIATE  AND  IMPLEMENT 
THE  "PLAN  OF  ACTION"  DEVELOPED  AT  THE  MDTA  EVALUATION  WORKSHOP 


Extent 

Responses 

Number 

Percent 

Does  not  apply 

2 

3 

None 

19 

30 

Some 

34 

53 

Most 

9 

14 

All 

0 

0 

TOTAL 

64 

100 

The  last  question  on  the  follow-up  form  asked,  ,fWhat  additional  comments 
do  you  have  about  the  MDTA  Evaluation  Workshop?"  Thirty-nine  or  Sixty-one  per- 
cent of  the  workshop  participants  who  returned  the  follow-up  form  made  some 
additional  comments  about  the  workshop.  Twenty  or  thirty-one  percent  did  not 
respond  to  the  question.  Following  are  the  comments  listed  by  the  participants; 

- The  workshop  was  well  planned;  however,  we  had  too  many  high  powered  in- 
dividuals who  knew  too  little  about  MDTA.  I felt  the  workshop  was  gen- 
erally oriented  toward  regular  education  and  vocational  programs  other 
than  MDTA.  Overall  it  was  excellent. 

- Personal  opportunity  to  become  actively  engaged  in  evaluation  has  been 
limited.  New  program  planning  and  evaluation  activities  are  anticipat- 
ed soon. 

- Very  good. 
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- The  trainee  follow-up  instrument  needs  to  be  revised  as  many  trainees 
don’t  seem  to  understand  what  to  answer.  The  timing  of  mailings  is 
too  close  to  the  end  of  the  MDTA  program  to  get  good  sound  replies  as 
some  students  want  and  take  a vacation  after  training  before  they  start 
looking  for  a job. 

- Immediately  upon  concluding  this  workshop  I was  promoted  and  was  no  lon- 
ger connected  with  MDTA.  However,  it  has  aided  me  in  other  school  areas 
especially  accreditation  under  Southern  Association  Standards  which  is  to 
be  one  of  my  next  major  projects. 

- Very  good. 

- r-ood,  well  planned. 

- In  comparison  to  other  workshops  I have  attended,  I would  say  the  MDTA 
Workshop  was  the  best  I have  ever  attended. 

- A scholarly,  Impressive  workshop,  but  of  little  practical  value  at  the 
local  level. 

- I feel  this  workshop  was  excellent.  Even  though  we  are  not  completely 
involved  with  students  or  schools,  we  are  involved  with  planning,  cost 
accounting,  and  appraisal.  This  instit  te  was  timely  to  the  Employment 
Service  Operation  and  ha-:  gr<*en  me  insight  into  planning  objectives 
and  appraising  same.  Would  like  the  opportunity  to  be  exposed  to  more 
of  the  same.  Very  professional! 

- I realize  that  the  workshop  was  intended  to  aid  in  areas  developing  a 
tool  for  evaluation  purposes.  However,  the  time  allotted  for  develop- 
ing was  not  sufficient.  Perhaps  more  time  should  have  been  given  to 
the  actual  workshops  and  less  to  special  speakers.  The  work  day  should 
end  at  least  by  4:30  p.m.  Additionally,  a coordination  of  other  follow- 
up tools  used  by  various  agencies,  and  a feed-back  tool  developed  be- 
tween agencies  would  prove  most  desirable. 

- No  programs  in  the  area  at  present*  Evaluations  are  largely  on  a 
follow-up  basis. 

- Please  keep  in  touch  with  us. 

- Excellent  timing. 

- I observe  the  evaluation  work  done  by  the  vocational  school  and  assist 
when  called  upon. 

- The  summary  material  was  never  sent  to  Employment  Service  personnel. 
Apparently  it  was  sent  only  to  personnel  in  vocational  education.  It 
appears  it  could  have  been  more  on  a State  level  with  which  we  in  the 
field  havt  to  work  with. 
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- It  was  a valuable  aid  in  helping  us  to  work,  toward  the  implementation 
of  a good  evaluation  program. 

- The  Evaluation  workshop  was  a good  orientation  to  the  principles  of 
evaluation  but  scmewhat  ideal  in  that  the  practical  side  of  getting 
additional  personnel  to  handle  the  evaluation  effort  at  the  State  level 
was  not  adepuately  discussed  to  my  recollection.  However,  I was  rela- 
tively new  and  the  evaluation  workshop  was  multi-oriented. 

- We  need  more  time  to  develop  and  implement  the  plan.  We  need  a full  time 
person  with  some  know  how  to  work  with  each  area  school  and  other  agen- 
cies on  evaluation.  The  workshops  to  date  on  evaluation  of  MDTA  Pro- 
jects have  been  excellent,  we  need  more  of  the  same. 

- The  workshop  was  excellent.  It  was  well  planned  and  offered  much  ben- 
rfit  to  the  State  MDTA  evaluation  effort. 

- Very  good,  very  well  organized. 

- I think  it  was  well  planned  and  conducted. 

- A terrific  introduction  and  beginning. 

- Time  well  spent. 

- It  was  a week  well  worth  the  effort.  We  need  more  involvement  of  the 
total  regional  staff. 

- The  MDTA  workshop  provided  a base  that  has  made  subsequent  meetings 
such  as  the  Performance  Objectives  Workshop,  the  VEEP  meetings,  and  the 
EPDA  Comprehensive  Planning  Conference,  more  meaningful. 

- It  was  for  the  most  part  over  my  head.  It  was  not  nearly  as  effective 
as  the  Central  Kentucky  Vocational  Education  Evaluation  Project. 

- I feel  the  information  we  received  at  the  MDTA  workshop  will  serve  the 
regional  task  force  representatives  as  a guide  in  establishing  a re- 
gional plan  for  self-evaluation.  The  other  workshops  have  been  closely 
correlated  with  the  MDTA  workshop. 

- We  need  to  be  pushed  by  someone  higher  up  to  get  something  done  on  eval- 
uation, oo  that  the  money  won’t  be  lost  that  was  spent  of  the  workshop. 

- This  was  one  of  the  best  organized  and  conducted  conferences  I have 
ever  attended.  The  speakers  were  excellent. 

- Very  good. 
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- I feel  that  we  will  need  a time  schedule  as  to  when  each  phase  should 
be  completed,  possibly  set  up  in  coordination  with  Frankfort. 

- Served  as  a valuable  tool  in  developing  a concept  of  continuous  eval- 
uation. Will  be  of  valuable  assistance  in  the  future  toward  evaluation 
of  the  State  program. 

- Well  presented  and  executed.  Very  good  leadership. 

- It  was  very  helpful  to  me  in  getting  ready  to  assist  high  schools  in 
our  region  to  evaluate  their  programs  and  use  the  results  of  evaluation 
of  the  State  program. 

- I gained  information  that  will  be  of  value  in  evaluating  programs  in 

my  region,  even  though  I have  had  very  little  time  to  work  towards  eval- 
uation of  programs. 

- It  was  an  excellent  workshop. 

- Good  start,  we  need  modification  as  we  go  along. 

- Workshop  was  very  good,  well  organized. 

In  addition  to  the  above  comments,  several  MDTA  coordinators  submitted  ex- 
amples of  former  student  follow-up  reports  compiled  after  the  workshop.  An  ex- 
ample report  of  the  results  of  an  MDTA  former  student  follow-up  can  be  found  in 
Appendix  Z. 
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It  was  concluded  that  the  conduct  of  the  workshop  was  acceptable  to  the 
participants  involved.  As  evidenced  by  the  responses  of  the  participants  on  the 
Workshop  Evaluation  Scale,  they  were  highly  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the 
workshop.  Based  upon  a possible  mean  score  of  5.00  in  agreement  with  the  con- 
duct of  the  workshop,  the  mean  score  of  the  participants  on  the  total  of  all 
items  on  the  Workshop  Eva  Nation  Scale  was  4.24.  This  mean  rating  indicated 
that,  as  measured  by  the  items  on  the  scale  used,  the  participants  were  highly 
satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  workshop. 

The  evidence  collected  on  the  follow-up  of  the  workshop  six  months  after 
its  completion  indicated  that  the  participants  were  involved  in  conducting 
many  of  the  activities  presented,  discussed,  and  planned  at  the  workshop. 
Sixty-four  of  seventy-two  or  eighty-nine  percent  of  the  workshop  participants, 
responded  to  the  follow-up.  Almost  all  of  the  participants  had  either  mod- 
ified and/or  initiated  at  least  some  of  the  evaluation  activities  suggested 
during  the  workshop.  Thirty-four  or  fifty-three  percent  of  the  participants 
who  returned  the  follow-up  form  indicated  that  they  had  conducted  or  assisted 
with  some  kind  of  educational  program  on  evaluation  since  the  workshop  and 
thirty-seven  or  fifty-eight  percent  of  the  participants  reported  that  they  had 
attended  one  or  more  meetings  on  evaluation  since  the  workshop.  In  addition, 
forty-three  or  sixty-seven  percent  of  the  participants  reported  that  they  had 
been  able  to  initiate  and  implement  some  or  most  of  the  "plan  of  action"  de- 
veloped at  the  workshop.  These  findings,  along  with  the  additional  comments 
commending  the  organization  and  content  of  the  workshop  and  the  number  of 
meetings  and  activities  devoted  to  evaluation  since  the  workshop,  indicated 
that  the  workshop  had  made  a major  contribution  to  orienting  the  participants 
to  the  needs  for  the  evaluation  of  their  programs  and  to  the  procedures  and 
techniques  for  conducting  program  evaluations. 

Recommendations 


The  following  recommendations  formulated  by  the  workshop  co-directors  were 
based  upon  knowledge  gained  while  assisting  with  the  development,  execution, 
and  evaluation  of  the  MDTA  Evaluation  Workshop.  In  addition,  recommendations 
were  based  upon  observations  made  during  and  after  the  workshop  and  the  statis- 
tical findings  of  the  workshop  evaluation.  Therefore,  the  recommendations  must 
be  evaluated  accordingly.  The  recommendations  are: 

1.  Inservice  educational  programs,  similar  to  the  MDTA  Evaluation 
Workshop,  should  be  continued  in  future  years.  Workshops  of  this 
nature  should  be  conducted  in  states  other  thar  Kentucky.  The 
overall  evaluation  of  the  workshop  indicated  that  the  MDTA  Eval- 
uation Workshop  had  and  Is  making  a significant  contribution  to 
the  improvement  of  MDTA  programs  in  Kentucky. 

2.  Inservice  educational  programs,  conducted  similar  to  the  MDTA 
Evaluation  Workshop,  should  be  continued  in  areas  other  than 
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It  was  concluded  that  the  conduct  of  the  workshop  was  acceptable  to  the 
participants  involved.  As  evidenced  by  the  responses  of  the  participants  on  the 
Workshop  Evaluation  Scale,  they  were  highly  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the 
workshop.  Based  upon  a possible  mean  score  of  5.00  in  agreement  with  the  con- 
duct of  the  workshop,  the  mean  score  of  the  participants  on  the  total  of  all 
items  on  the  Workshop  Eva  Nation  Scale  was  4.24.  This  mean  rating  indicated 
that,  as  measured  by  the  items  on  the  scale  used,  the  participants  were  highly 
satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  workshop. 

The  evidence  collected  on  the  follow-up  of  the  workshop  six  months  after 
its  completion  indicated  that  the  participants  were  involved  in  conducting 
many  of  the  activities  presented,  discussed,  and  planned  at  the  workshop. 
Sixty-four  of  seventy-two  or  eighty-nine  percent  of  the  workshop  participants, 
responded  to  the  follow-up.  Almost  all  of  the  participants  had  either  mod- 
ified and/or  initiated  at  least  some  of  the  evaluation  activities  suggested 
during  the  workshop.  Thirty-four  or  fifty-three  percent  of  the  participants 
who  returned  the  follow-up  form  indicated  that  they  had  conducted  or  assisted 
with  some  kind  of  educational  program  on  evaluation  since  the  workshop  and 
thirty-seven  or  fifty-eight  percent  of  the  participants  reported  that  they  had 
attended  one  or  more  meetings  on  evaluation  since  the  workshop.  In  addition, 
forty-three  or  sixty-seven  percent  of  the  participants  reported  that  they  had 
been  able  to  initiate  and  implement  some  or  most  of  the  "plan  of  action"  de- 
veloped at  the  workshop.  These  findings,  along  with  the  additional  comments 
commending  the  organization  and  content  of  the  workshop  and  the  number  of 
meetings  and  activities  devoted  to  evaluation  since  the  workshop,  indicated 
that  the  workshop  had  made  a major  contribution  to  orienting  the  participants 
to  the  needs  for  the  evaluation  of  their  programs  and  to  the  procedures  and 
techniques  for  conducting  program  evaluations. 

Recommendations 


The  following  recommendations  formulated  by  the  workshop  co-directors  were 
based  upon  knowledge  gained  while  assisting  with  the  development,  execution, 
and  evaluation  of  the  MDTA  Evaluation  Workshop.  In  addition,  recommendations 
were  based  upon  observations  made  during  and  after  the  workshop  and  the  statis- 
tical findings  of  the  workshop  evaluation.  Therefore,  the  recommendations  must 
be  evaluated  accordingly.  The  recommendations  are: 

1.  Inservice  educational  programs,  similar  to  the  MDTA  Evaluation 
Workshop,  should  be  continued  in  future  years.  Workshops  of  this 
nature  should  be  conducted  in  states  other  thar  Kentucky.  The 
overall  evaluation  of  the  workshop  indicated  that  the  MDTA  Eval- 
uation Workshop  had  and  Is  making  a significant  contribution  to 
the  improvement  of  MDTA  programs  in  Kentucky. 

2.  Inservice  educational  programs,  conducted  similar  to  the  MDTA 
Evaluation  Workshop,  should  be  continued  in  areas  other  than 
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evaluation  in  future  years.  The  outcomes  derived  from  the  work- 
shop indicated  that  workshops  of  this  nature  can  make  a valuable 
contribution  to  the  program  of  manpower  and  vocational  education 
in  the  future. 

3.  The  format  and  organization  of  the  workshop  program  should  be 
continued  in  future  years.  As  evidenced  by  the  responses  on  the 
Workshop  Evaluation  Scale,  the  participants  were  highly  satis- 
fied with  the  organization,  structure,  and  content  of  the  workshop. 

4.  The  small  group  meetings  should  be  continued  in  future  meetings 
similar  to  the  MDTA  Evaluation  Workshop.  Results  of  the  evalua- 
tions of  small  group  meetings  by  the  participants  indicated  that 
the  small  groups  were  especially  effective  in  developing  regional 
plans  of  action. 

5.  Representatives  from  the  various  groups  ,‘nvolved  in  MDTA  programs 
should  continue  to  be  involved  in  inservice  educational  workshops 
in  the  future.  Comments  and  observations  by  the  diverse  group  of 
participants  indicated  that  the  workshop  was  a valuable  and  uni- 
fying experience  for  all  who  attended. 

6.  Instruments  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  workshops  similar  to 
the  MDTA  Evaluation  Workshop  should  be  developed.  Instruments 
should  be  developed  to  measure,  knowledges  and  attitudes  other  than 
those  measured  by  the  instruments  used. 
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APPENDIX  A 


WORKSHOP  FLYER 


WORKSHOP  ON  DEVELOPING  PROCEDURES  AND 
TECHNIQUES  FOR  EVALUATING  MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  TRAINING  ACT  PROGRAMS  IN  KENTUCKY 

May  18-22,  1970 

Seelbach  Hotel 
Louisville,  Kentucky 

for 

Regional  MDTA  Coordinators 
MDTA  Selection  and  Referral  Officers 
State  MDTA  Staff  Members 

State  Department  of  Economic  Security  Staff  Members 
Kentucky  Bureau  of  Vocational  Education  Evaluation  Task  Force  Members 
Kentucky  Bureau  of  Vocational  Education  Members 

to 


Assist  workshop  participants  to: 

- write  performance  objectives 

- identify  the  essential  elements  of  a product-oriented  evaluation  program 

- write  a product-oriented  evaluation  plan 

- develop  and  administer  follow-up  instruments 

- analyze  follow-up  data 

- develop  recommendations  for  programs  based  upon  the  analysis  of  the  data 
PROJECT  DIRECTORS 

Dr.  Floyd  L.  McKinney,  Assistant  Professor 
and 

Dr.  Alfred  J.  Mannebach,  Assistant  Professor 
Kentucky  Research  Coordinating  Unit 
Vocational  Education  Department 
152  Taylor  Education  Building 
University  of  Kentucky 
Lexington,  Kentucky  40506 

SPONSORED  IN  COOPERATION  WITH  THE 

Kentucky  State  Department  of  Education 
Bureau  of  Vocational  Education 

- Interagency  Relations  (MDTA) 

- Research  Coordinating  Unit,  University  of  Kentucky 

- State  Program  Evaluation 
Kentucky  Department  of  Economic  Security 

United  States  Office  of  Education,  Bureau  of  Adult,  Vocational,  and 
Library  Programs,  Division  of  Manpower  Development  and  Training. 
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WORKSHOP  PRE-REGISTRATION  FORM 


"Evaluating  MDTA  Programs" 


PLEASE  PRINT  OR  TYPE 
Miss,  Mrs. 

1 . Name : Mr. , Dr. 

(Circle  one) 


Seelbach  Hotel 
Louisville,  Kentucky 
May  18-22,  1970 


(First)  (Middle) 


(Last) 


2. 


Address : 

(Position) 


(Employer) 


(City)  (State)  (zip) 

3 .  Phone : Home 


Office 


4.  Please  enclose  a pre-registration  fee  of  $10.00 

Make  Checks  payable  to  MDTA  Workshop. 

5.  You  will  be  given  a receipt  for  reimbursement  during  registration  in  the 
Colonial  Room  at  the  workshop. 


(Signature) 


(Date) 

Return  this  form  and  your  check  as  soon  as  possible,  but  no  later  than 
April  15,  1970,  to: 

Dr.  Alfred  J.  Mannebach 
152  Taylor  Education  Building 
University  of  Kentucky 
Lexington,  Kentucky  40506 
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WORKSHOP  PRE- REGISTRATION  FORM 
for 

Presentations  and  Luncheon 
Monday,  May  22,  1970 

on 

"Evaluating  MDTA  Programs " 

Seelbach  Hotel 
Louisville,  Kentucky 
May  18-22,  1970 


PLEASE  PRINT  OR  TYPE 
Miss,  Mrs. 


j. « wdme  Lii  . , u l « 

(Circle  one) 

(First) 

(Middle) 

(Last) 

2.  Address: 

(Position) 

(Employer) 

(City)  (State)  (Zip) 


3.  Phone:  Home 


Office 


4.  Please  enclose  a pre-registration  luncheon  fee  of  $7.50 

Make  checks  payable  to  MDTA  Workshop. 

5.  You  will  be  given  a receipt  for  reimbursement  during  registration  in  the 
Colonial  Room  at  the  workshop. 

6 . Remarks 


(Signature) 


(Date) 

Return  this  form  and  your  check  as  soon  as  possible,  but  no  later  than 
April  15,  1970  to: 

Dr.  Alfred  J.  Mannebach 
152  Taylor  Education  Building 
University  of  Kentucky 
Lexington,  Kentucky  40506 
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WORKSHOP  PARTICIPANTS 


Abraham,  Ren  L. 

Reimbursed  Coordinator 
Harlan  Area  Vocational  School 
Harlan,  Kentucky  40831 

Adams,  John  M. , Jr. 

Coordinator  of  Reimbursed  Programs 
Somerset  Area  Vocational  School 
North  College  Street 
Somerset,  Kentucky  42501 

Aebersold,  Charles  E. 

Vocational  Guidance  Counselor 
Coordinator 

Jefferson  Co.  Area  Vocational  School 
3101  Blue  Bird  Lane 
Jeffersontown,  Kentucky  40299 

Anderson,  Roberta  M. 

Employment  Counselor 
Covington,  YOC 
108  Pike  Street 
Covington,  Kentucky  4l01x 

Borum,  Dwight  F. 

Coordinator 

Christian  Co.  Vocational  School 
705  N.  Elm 

Hopkinsville,  Kentucky  42240 

Bright,  Charles  L. 

Director 

Business  and  Office  Education 
Bureau  of  Vocational  Education 
Frankfort,  Kentucky 

Brooks,  E.  T. 

MDTA  Coordinator 

Bowling  Green  Area  Vocational  School 
P.  0.  Box  6000 

Bowling  Green,  Kentucky  42101 
Brown,  Bob  C. 

Department  of  Economic  Security 
803  Chestnut 

Bowling  Green,  Kentucky  42101 


Brown,  Ray  D. 

Superintendent 

Paducah  Tilghman  Area  Vocational 
School 

2400  Adams  Street 
Paducah,  Kentucky  42001 

Bruce,  Wendell  D. 

Associate  Director 
Reimbursed  Program  Operations 
Bureau  of  Vocational  Education 
Frankfort,  Kentucky  40601 

Campbell,  Michael  A. 

MDTA  Coordinator 

Ashland  Area  Vocational  School 

Route  1,  Box  520-A 

Ashland,  Kentucky  41101 

Carter,  K.  Kenneth 
Director 

Distributive  Education 
Bureau  of  Vocational  Education 
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APPENDIX  D 


AGENDA  FOR 

SMALL  GROUP  LEADERS'  MEETINGS 


AGENDA 


WORKSHOP  ON  EVALUATING  MDTA  PROGRAMS 


Small  Group  Leaders  Orientation  Meeting 
March  24,  1970 
1 : 30  p.m. 

152  Taylor  Education  Building 
University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington 


Overview  of  workshop 

Objectives 

Participants 

Evaluation  plan  to  be  developed  by  participants 
Workshop  program 

Role  of  the  small  group  leader 

Outline  small  group  sessions 

- Content 

- Instructional  aids 


Schedule  next  meeting 
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MDTA  EVALUATION  WORKSHOP 


Small  Group  Leaders  Meeting 

April  28,  1970 
1:30  p.m. 

145  Patterson  Building 
University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington 


AGENDA 

1.  Review  registration  list 

2.  Assign  participants  to  small  groups  and  regional  groups 

3.  Regional  group  leadership  organization 

4.  Plan  development  and  submission  procedure 

5.  Review  materials  participants  will  receive 

6.  Small  group  meetihg  evaluation  form 

7.  Review  materials  brought  by  small  group  leaders 

8.  Film:  "Goofing  Off  With  Objectives,"  Mager  Associates 
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AGENDA 


Small  Group  Leaders  Meeting 


EVALUATING  MDTA  PROGRAMS 


May  12,  1970 
1:30  p.m. 


Room  251,  Student  Center,  University  of  Kentucky 


Review  Assignment  of  Participants 
into  Regional  Groups 


Review  guidelines  for  developing  regional 
evaluation  plan  and  guidelines 
for  small  group  meetings 


Concept  of  Evaluation  Inventory 


Small  Group  Evaluation  Form 


Designation  of  Interpreters 


O 
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APPENDIX  E 


LETTER  TO 


PROSPECTIVE  WORKSHOP  PARTICIPANTS 


To:  Registered  participants  for  MDTA  Evaluation  Workshop 


From:  Alfred  J.  Mannebach  and  Floyd  L.  McKinney 

Workshop  Co-Directors 


Enclosed  is  a copy  of  the  workshop  program  on  Evaluating 
MDTA  Programs.  All  workshop  participants  and  guests  should  report 
to  the  Colonial  Room,  Seelbach  Hotel,  Louisville,  Kentucky, 

9:30  - 10  30  a.m.,';  Monday,  May  18,  1970.  The  workshop  will  end  at 
10  30  a.m.,  Friday,  May  22,  1970*  f 

We  are  looking  forward  to  working  with  you.  , 
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To:  Registered  participants  for  the  Monday,  May  18,  luncheon 

and  sessions  of  the  MDTA  Evaluation  Workshop 

From:  Alfred  J.  Mannebach  and  Floyd  L.  McKinney, 

Workshop  Co-Directors 

Enclosed  is  a copy  of  the  workshop  program  on  Evaluating 
MDTA  Programs.  You  should  report  to  the  workshop  headquarters  in 
the  Colonial  Room,  Seelbach  Hotel,  Louisville,  Kentucky,  9:30  - 
10:30  a.m.,  Monday,  May  18,  1970. 

We  are  delighted  you  can  be  with  us  for  the  Monday  sessions 
and  luncheon. 
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APPENDIX  F 


WORKSHOP  PROGRAM 


A WORKSHOP  ON  DEVELOPING 
PROCEDURES  AND  TECHNIQUES  FOR 
EVALUATING  MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
TRAINING  ACT  PROGRAMS  IN  KENTUCKY 


WORKSHOP  HEADQUARTERS 
Colonial  Room 
Seelbach  Hotel 
Louisville,  Kentucky 


WORKSHOP  DIRECTORS 

Dr,  Floyd  L,  McKinney,  Assistant  Professor 
Dr,  Alfred  J,  Mannebach,  Assistant  Professor 

Kentucky  Research  Coordinating  Unit 
for  Vocational  Education 
University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington 


o^rr.i 
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This  workshop  is  sponsored  through  the  cooperation  of  the 
following  agencies: 

Kentucky  State  Department  of  Education 
Bureau  of  Vocational  Education 
— Interagency  Relations  (MDTA) 

— Research  Coordinating  Unit, 

University  of  Kentucky 
— State  Program  Evaluation 

Kentucky  Department  of  Economic  Security 

United  States  Office  of  Education 

Bureau  of 

Adult,  Vocational  and  Library  Programs, 

Division  of  Manpower  Development 
and  Training 
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PURPOSES  OF  THE  WORKSHOP 


It  is  our  hope  that  this  workshop  will  assist  personnel  in  Kentucky’s  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Program  and  personnel  in  the  Bureau  of  Vocation- 
al Education  to  develop  and  assist  others  in  planning  and  initiating  local  eval- 
uation programs.  An  additional  contribution  of  the  workshop  will  be  the  demon- 
stration of  a way  in  which  State  leaders  can  be  provided  expertise  in  assisting 
local  educators  to  develop  evaluation  programs. 

More  specifically  the  workshop  should  enable  the  participants  to  be  more 
proficient  in: 

1.  writing  performance  objectives, 

2.  identifying  the  essential  elements  of  a 
product- oriented  program  evaluation  effort, 

3.  writing  a product-oriented  evaluation  plan 
for  the  local  MDTA  program, 

A.  administering  follow-up  instruments  according 
to  successful  practices  as  evidenced  by 
research,  and 

5.  analyzing  follow-up  data  and  developing 
recommendations  based  upon  the  analysis  of 
data. 


Wendell  P.  Butler 

Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction 


? 
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PROGRAM  FOR  THE  WORKSHOP 


Monday,  May  18,  1970 

9:30  - 10:30  a.  m. 

Registration  - Colonial  Room 

All  workshop  participants  and  guests  must  register. 

10:30  a.  m. 

First  Session  - Junior  Ballroom 
Presiding  - Mary  Lois  Williamson 
Welcome  - Carl  F.  Lamar 

Overview  and  Orientation  - Floyd  L.  McKinney 

Program  and  Arrangements  for  Workshop 
- Alfred  j.  Mannebach 

11:30  a.  m>  - Recess 

12:00 

Second  Session  - Oak  Room 
LUNCHEON 

Presiding  - James  R.  McGown 
Address  - Howard  A,  Matthews 
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Monday,  May  18  (continued) 


2:00  pa, 

Third  Session  - Junior  Ballroom 
Presiding  - C.  0.  Neel 

Why  Evaluate?  Harold  M.  By ram 

2:30  p.m. 

Objectives  in  Performance  Terms  - Gene  Love 

3:30  p.m.  - Break 

4:00  p.m.  - Reaction  Panel 

Alfed  J.  Mannebach,  Chairman 
W,  C,  Montgomery 
Kenneth  Carter 
Lyle  M.  Neikirk 
» John  A.  Wismann 
Clayton  P.  Oravig 

4:30  p.m.  - Small  Group  Meetings 

Steven  J.  Gyuro  - Junio  Ballroom 
Mary  Lois  Williamson  - Oriental  Room 
Charles  Wade  - Room  1006 
Lyle  M.  Neikirk  - Room  1007 
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* Monday,  May  18  (continued) 

5 ; 15  p.  m.  - Recess 

Evening  - Library  Materials  and  Vimcet  Filmstrips  on  Objectives 
Available  for  Participants  Use  - Colonial  Room 

Tuesday,  May  19,  1970 

8:30  a.  m« 

Small  Group  Meetings 

Steven  J.  Gyuro  - Junior  Ballroom 
Mary  Lois  Williamson  - Oriental  Room 
Charles  Wade  - Room  1006 
Lyle  M*  Neikirk  - Room  1007 

10 :00  a.  m. 


Fourth  Session  - Junior  Ballroom 
Presiding  - Ted  Cook 

"Goofing  Off  With  Objectives" 

- produced  by  Mager  Associates 
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Comments  - Gene  Love 


Tuesday,  May  19  (continued) 

10; 30  a*  m*  - Break 
11;0Q  a*  m. 

Organizing  for  Evaluation 

- Harold  M.  Byram 

11;45  a.  m. 

Questions  from  Audience 

- Ted  Cook,  Chairman 

12; 15  p«  m.  - Lunch 
1:30  p.  m. 

Fifth  Session  - Junior  Ballroom 
Presiding  - Alfred  J.  Mannebach 

Organizing  and  Using  Citizens1 
Committees  - Floyd  L,  McKinney 

2;15  p.  m* 

Questions  and  Answers 

- Alfred  J.  Mannebach 
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2;45  p,  m.  - Break 
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Tuesday,  May  19  (continued) 

3:15  p.  m. 

Small  Group  Meetings 

i Steven  J.  Gyuro  - Junior  Ballroom 

Mary  Lois  Williamson  - Oriental  Room 
Charles  Wade  - Room  1006 
Lyle  M.  Neikirk  - Room  1007 

5:00  p.  m.  - Recess 

Evening  - Library  Materials  and  Vimcet  Filmstrips  on  Objectives 
Available  for  Participants  Use  - Colonial  Room 

Wednesday,  May  20,  1970 

8:30 a.  m. 


Sixth  Session  - Oak  Room 
Presiding  - Samuel  C.  Evans 

Development  of  Follow-Up  Instruments 
- Max  U.  Eninger 
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Wednesday  May  20  (continued) 

9:30  a.  m.  - Reaction  Panel 

C.  0.  Neel  - Chairman 
James  R.  McGown 
Harold  R.  Binkley 
Fred  Martin 
Charles  Furr 

10:00  a*  m>  - Break 

10:30  a,  m> 

Small  Group  Meetings 

Steven  J,  Gyuro  - Oak  Room 
Mary  Lois  Williamson  - Oriental  Room 
Charles  Wade  - Room  1006 
Lyle  M.  Neikirk  - Room  1007 

12:00  - Lunch 

1:30  p,  m, 


Seventh  Session  - Oak  Room 

Presiding  - Christine  Wallace 

Successful  Procedures  and  Techniques  in 
Using  Follow-Up  Instruments 

- Max  U.  Eninger 
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Wednesday,  May  20  (continued) 

2;00  p>  m.  - Use  of  Data  Processing 

- Steven  J.  Gyuro 

- Robert  Brandon 

2:30  p»  m.  - Reaction  Panel 

Floyd  L.  McKinney  - Chairman 
Alfred  J.  Mannebach 
Robert  Kelley 
Tommy  Cooper 


3:00  p*  m.  - Break 

3:30  p«  m.  - Small  Group  Meetings 

Steven  J.  Gyuro  - Oak  Room 
Mary  Lois  Williamson  - Oriental  Room 
Charles  Wade  - Room  1006 
Lyle  M.  Neikirk  - Room  1007 


5:00  p»  m.  - Recess 

Evening  ~ Library  Materials  and  Vimcet  Filmstrips  on  Objectives 
Available  for  Participants  Use  - Colonial  Room 
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Thursday,  May  21,  1970 

8:30  a,  m.  - Small  Group  Meetings 

Steven  J.  Gyuro  - Junior  Ballroom 
Mary  Lois  Williamson  - Oriental  Room 
Charles  Wade  - Room  1006 
Lyle  M.  Neikirk  - Room  1007 

10:00  a.  m.  - Break 


10:30  a.  m. 

Eighth  Session  - Junior  Ballroom 
Presiding  - Steve  Marcum 

Interpreting  Evaluation  Findings 
- J.  Robert  Warmbrod 

11:30  a.  m.  - Reaction  Panel 

Steven  Gyuro  - Chairman 
Jack  Hatfield 
Dorotha  Oatts 
Lyle  Neikirk 
James  Disney 


12:00  - Lunch 
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Thursday,  May  21  (continued) 

1:30  p’.  m. 

Ninth  Session  - Junior  Ballroom 
Presiding  - Art  Goldsmith 

Implementation  of  Findings 
- Art  Gallaher,  Jr. 

* 

2:30  p.  m.  - Questions  from  the  Audience 

Charles  Bright  - Chairman 


3:00  p.  m.  - Break 

3:30  p.  m.  - Small  Group  Meetings 

Steven  J.  Gyuro  - Junior  Ballroom 
Mary  Lois  Williamson  - Oriental  Room 
Charles  Wade  - Room  1006 
Lyle  M.  Neikirk  - Room  10Q7 

5:00  p.  m.  - Recess 

WORKSHOP  PARTICIPANTS  SUBMIT  COMPLETED  REGIONAL 
EVALUATION  PLANS  TO  SMALL  GROUP  LEADERS 


O 
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Thursday,  May  21  (continued) 

Evening  - Library  Materials  and  Vimcet  Filmstrips  on 
Objectives  Available  for  Participants  Use  - 
Colonial  Room 


Friday,  May  22,  1970 

8:0°  a.  m.  - Readers  review  the  regional  evaluation  plans 
of  the  workshop  participants, 

9:00  a,  m.  - Tenth  Session  - Junior  Ballroom 
Presiding  - Floyd  L.  McKinney 

Using  and  Being  A Consultant 
- Alfred  J,  Mannebach 

9:30  a.  m.  - Assistance  Available  from  State  Agencies 
and  Organizations  - Carl  F.  Lamar 

10:00  a.  m,  - Workshop  Summary  and  Evaluation 

10:30  a,  m,  - Adjournment 
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WORKSHOP  STAFF 


Co-Directors 

Dr.  Alfred  J.  Mannebach,  Assistant  Professor,  Research 
Coordinating  Unit  for  Vocational  Education, 

University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington. 

Dr.  Floyd  L.  McKinney,  Assistant  Professor,  Research 
Coordinating  unit  for  Vocational  Education, 

University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington. 

Workshop  Consultants 

Mr.  Robert  Brandon,  Coordinator,  Computer  and  Statistical 
Services,  Bureau  of  Vocational  Education,  Kentucky 
State  Department  of  Education,  Frankfort. 

Dr.  Harold  M.  Byram,  Professor  of  Education,  Michigan 
State  University,  East  Lansing. 

Dr.  Max  U.  Eninger,  President,  Education  Systems  Research 
Institute,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  Art  Gallaher,  Professor  of  Anthropology,  Center  for 

Developmental  Change,  University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington. 

Mr.  Art  Goldsmith,  Manpower  Development  and  Training,  U.  S. 

Office  of  Education  * Region  III,  Charlottesville,  Virginia. 
Dr.  Steven  J.  Gyuro,  Assistant  Professor.  Research  Coordinating 
Unit  for  Vocational  Education,  University  of  Kentucky, 

i 

Lexington. 
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Dr.  Carl  F.  Lamar,  Assistant  Superintendent,  Bureau  of 
Vocational  Education,  Kentucky  State  Department 
of  Education,  Frankfort. 

Dr.  Gene  Love,  Associate  Professor  of  Education,  University 
of  Missouri,  Columbia. 

Dr.  Howard  A.  Matthews,  Director,  Division  of  Manpower 
Development  and  Training,  Bureau  of  Adult,  Vocational 
and  Library  Programs,  United  States  Office  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  James  R,  McGown,  Dirextor,  Interagency  Relations  (MDTA) , 

Bureau  of  Vocational  Education,  Kentucky  State  Department 
of  Education,  Frankfort. 

Mr.  C.  0.  Neel,  Coordinator,  State  Program  Evaluation,  Bureau 
of  Vocational  Education,  Kentucky  State  Department  of 
Education,  Frankfort. 

Dr.  J,  Robert  Warmbrod,  Professor  of  Education,  The  Ohio 
State  University,  Columbus. 

Small  Group  Leaders 

Dr.  Steven  J,  Gyuro,  Assistant  Professor,  Research  Coordinating 

Unit  for  Vocational  Education,  University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington. 

Mr.  Lyle  M.  Neikirk,  Assistant  Director,  Interagency  Relations  (MDTA), 
Bureau  of  Vocational  Education,  Kentucky  State  Department  of 
Education,  Frankfort. 
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Hr.  Charles  Uade,  Associate  Director,  Program  Planning, 
Development  and  Implementation,  Bureau  of  Vocational 
Education,  Kentucky  State  Department  of  Education, 
Frankfort . 

Miss  Marry  Lois  Williamson,  Associate  Director,  Supporting 
Services  Unit,  Bureau  of  Vocational  Education,  Kentucky 
State  Department  of  Education,  Frankfort. 

Associated  Staff 

From  the  Kentucky  Bureau  of  Vocational  Education: 

Mr.  Charles  Bright 
Mr.  Kenneth  Carter 
Mr.  Ted  Cook 
Mr.  James  Disney 
Mr.  Jack  Hatfield 
Mr.  Robert  Kelley 
Mr.  Steve  Marcur.! 

Mr.  Fred  Martin 
Mr.  W.  C.  Montgomery 
Mrs.  Dorotha  O^tts 
Mrs.  Christine  Wallace 
Mr.  John  A*  Wismann 

From  the  Kentucky  Department  of  Economic  Security: 

Mr.  Tommy  Cooper 
Mr.  Samuel  C.  Evans 
Mr.  Charles  Furr 


O 
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From  the  University  of  Kentucky: 

Dr.  Harold  R.  Binkley 
Dr.  Clayton  P.  Omvig 


O 

ERIC 
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APPENDIX  G 


WORKSHOP 
REGISTRATION  CARD 


o 

ERIC 
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REGISTRATION 

WORKSHOP  ON  EVALUATING  MDTA  PROGRAMS 

Mr , Mrs . 

NAME  Dr,  Miss 

(last)  (first)  (middle) 

NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  SCHOOL  DISTRICT,  OR  AGENCY: 


TITLE: 


PROFESSIONAL  ADDRESS: 


HOME  ADDRESS: 


(city) 


(state)  (zip) 


(city) 


(state)  (zip) 


ERIC 
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To  assist  the  workshop  management  in  arranging  for  morning  and  afternoon 
refreshment  periods,  will  you  please  indicate  your  preferences. 


MORNING 


Check  one  indicating  your  preference  for  a beverage 

Coffee 

Milk 

Hot  Tea 


Would  you  like  to  have  a sweet  roll? 

Yes 

No 


AFTERNOON 


Check  one  indicating  your  preference  for  a beverage 

Coffee 

Milk 

Hot  Tea 


Would  you  like  to  have  cookies? 

Yes 

No 
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REFERENCE  MATERIALS 
PROVIDED  WORKSHOP  PARTICIPANTS 
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REFERENCE  MATERIALS 
PROVIDED  WORKSHOP  PARTICIPANTS 


Burt,  Samuel  M.  Industry  and  Community  Leaders  in  Education.  Kalamazoo: 
The  W.  E.  Upjohn  Institute  for  Employment  Research,  1969.  54  pp. 


Burt,  Samuel  M.  The  Volunteer  in  Vocational  Education. 
The  W.  E.  Upjohn  Institute  for  Employment  Research, 


Kalamazoo: 
1969.  10  pp. 


Byram,  Harold  M.  and  Floyd  McKinney.  Evaluation  of  Local  Vocational  Education 
Programs,  East  Lansing,  Michigan:  Research  and  Development  Program  in 

Vocational-Technical  Education,  Michigan  State  University,  1968.  80  pp. 


Mager,  Robert  F.  Preparing  Instructional  Objectives.  Palo  Alto,  California: 
Fearon  Publishers,  1962.  60  pp. 


O’Connor,  Thomas  J.  Follow-up  Studies  in  Junior  Colleges:  A Tool  for  Insti- 
tutional Improvement.  Washington,  D.  C.:  American  Association  of  Junior 

Colleges,  1965.  75  pp. 
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CONCEPT  OF  EVALUATION  INVENTORY 


Name 


Please  check  the  number  indicating  you  present  position. 

1.  MDTA  Regional  Coordinator 

2.  MDTA  Selection  and  Referral  Officer 

1 1 

3.  State  MDTA  Staff  Member 

4.  State  Economic  Security  Staff  Member 

5.  Evaluation  Task  Force  Member-Kentucky  Bureau  of  Vocational  Education 

6.  Regional  Evaluation  Task  Force  Member 

7 . Regional  Superintendent 

_8.  Member  of  the  Kentucky  Bureau  of  Vocational  Education,  not  in 

preceding  list 

9 . Other  

(Specify) 

This  inventory  will  be  used  to  evaluate  partially  the  MDTA  Evaluation 
Workshop.  Questionnaires  and  answers  will  be  kept  in  strict  confidence. 

Directions: 

Read  each  statement  carefully  and  decide  how  you  feel  about  it.  You  are 
offered  five  possible  answers  to  each  statement.  Circle  the  number  which  co- 
incides with  your  opinion  about  the  statement*  The  "undecided”  answer  should 
be  circled  only  when  you  have  no  opinion  about  the  statement. 


Please  answer  all  statements. 


Example : 

Strongly 

Agree 

Agree 

Un- 

decided 

Dis- 

agree 

Strongly 

Disagree 

The  federal  government  should 
provide  more  funds  for 
educational  research  .... 

5 

& 

3 

2 

i 

Statements 

1.  Evaluation  should  be  an  integral 

part  of  any  program  of  vocational 
education  .....  5 4 

2.  Teachers  and  school  administrators 

should  consider  evaluation  to  be 
a part  of  their  job 5 4 
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Strongly 

Statements  Agree 

3.  An  organized  plan  for  evaluating 
programs  of  vocational  education 

is  not  essential  ........  5 

4.  It  is  impossible  to  determine 

whether  or  not  an  MDTA  program 
is  successful  unless  it  is 
evaluated 5 

5.  Evaluation  of  MDTA  programs 
should  be  conducted  soley  for 
the  purpose  of  satisfying  the 
requirement  for  evaluation  by 

the  federal  government  ....  5 

6.  Evaluation  results  should  be 
considered  in  planning  programs 

of  vocational  education.  ...  5 

7.  Evaluation  of  programs  of 
vocational  education  is  a 

waste  of  time  and  money  ...  5 

8.  Citizen  advisory  committees 

have  no  role  in  conducting 
evaluations  of  programs  of 
vocational  education  5 

9.  Citizen  advisory  committees 

should  assist  in  formulating 
objectives  for  programs  of 
vocational  education  5 

10.  Citizen  advisory  committees 

should  assist  vocational 
educators  in  making  recom- 
mendations based  on  the  data 
secured  in  local  program 
evaluations 5 

11.  Citizen  advisory  committees 

should  administer  programs  of 
vocational  education  ....  5 

12.  Citizen  advisor  committees 

should  assist  in  planning  programs 
of  vocational  education.  ...  5 


Un-  Dis- 
Agree  decided  agree 


4 3 2 


4 3 2 


4 3 2 


4 3 2 


4 3 2 


4 3 2 


4 3 2 


4 3 2 


4 3 2 


4 3 2 
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Strongly 

Disagree 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 
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Statements 


Strongly 

Agree 


13.  One  of  the  best  reasons  to 

evaluate  is  for  prc3ram  improve- 
ment and  program  planning  . . 5 

14.  Plans  for  new  vocational 

education  programs  should  include 
provisions  for  evaluation  ....  5 

15.  Employers  are  concerned 

primarily  with  the  product 
or  output  of  vocational 
education  programs  5 

16.  Programs  of  vocational  edu- 

cation should  be  compared  with 
similar  programs  in  other 
vocational  schools 5 

17.  The  best  evaluations  are 
conducted  by  teams  of  "experts."  5 

18.  An  interview  with  a former 

student  will  elicit  less  objective 
information  than  a questionnaire 
that  is  mailed  to  the  former 
student 5 

19.  Dropouts  of  vocational  educa- 

tion programs  should  not  be 
included  in  follow-up  studies.  5 

20.  "Eye  Appeal"  has  little  influ- 
ence on  the  percentage  of 
questionnaires  returned  by 

former  students 5 

21.  Written  results  of  an  evaluation 
of  the  vocational  education 
program  should  be  made  available 

to  all  concerned 5 

22.  Objectives  are  statements  that 

describe  the  methods  by  which  a 
student  can  achieve  a goal  ...  5 

23.  Objectives  should  describe  the 

desired  student  outcomes  ...  5 


Un-  Dis- 
agree decided  agree 


4 3 2 


4 3 2 


4 3 2 


4 3 2 

4 3 2 


4 3 2 


4 3 2 


4 3 2 


4 3 2 


4 3 2 

4 3 2 


O 


Strongly 

Disagree 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
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Statements 


Strongly  Un-  Dis-  Strongly 

Agree  Agree  decided  agree  Disagree 


24.  Objectives  should  be  wiitten  so 
as  to  describe  minimum  standards 

o’f  acceptable  student  performance  5 

25.  The  wording  of  items  on  follow- 
up questionnaires  is  not  important 
in  the  analysis  of  the  data.  ...  5 

26.  "Acquiring  meaningful  data  on 

employment11  is  a well-stated 
objective  to  be  included  in  an 
evaluation  of  the  vocational 
education  program  5 

27.  Objectives  should  be  so  stated 

that  anyone  familiar  with  the 
subject  area  can  recognize  the 
successful  attainment  of  the 
objective 5 

28.  Students  in  vocational 

education  courses  should 
receive  orientation  toward 
and  preparation  for  follow- 
up programs 5 

29.  A guidance  program  in  a 

vocational  school  should 
include  effective  student 
follow-up  services  ...  5 

30.  The  proportion  of  people  who 
engage  in  an  occupation  in  a 
field  in  which  they  were 
trained  is  a poor  measure  of 
the  training  effectiveness  of 

a program  5 


4 3 2 


4 3 2 


4 3 2 


4 3 2 


4 3 2 


4 3 2 


4 3 2 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 
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VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


MDTA  EVALUATION  WORKSHOP 


LUNCHEON 


12:00  NOON 


OAK  ROOM 
SEELBACH  HOTEL 
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PROGRAM 


PRESIDING James  R.  McGown 

Director 

Interagency  Relations 

Invocation Jack  R.  Hatfield 

Director 

Health  Occupations 
Education 

Introduction  of  Guests  Bobbie  R.  Grogan 

Deputy  Director 
Bureau  of  Vocational 
Education 

Purpose  of  Workshop C.  0.  Neel 

Coordinator 

State  Program  Evaluation 

Introduction  of  Speaker • . Wendell  P.  Butler 

Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction 


Address Dr.  Howard  A.  Matthews 

Director 

Division  of  Manpower 
Development  and 
Training 
Bureau  of  Adult, 

Vocational  and 
Library  Programs 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education 
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MENU 


Cup  of  Fruit  Supreme 


Chef’s  Mixed  Green  Salad 
French  Dressing 


Boneless  Breast  of  Chicken  on  Toast 
Smitane  Sauce 


Glaced  Baby  Carrots 


Buttered  New  Peas 


Ice  Cream  Pie 


Beverage 
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Code 

Sde,  MDTA  - State  Department  of  Education,  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act 

SDE  - State  Department  of  Education 
MDTA  - Regional  MDTA  Coordinators 
ES  - Economic  Security 

RETF  - Regional  Evaluation  Task  Force  Member 
UK  - University  of  Kentucky 
RS  - Regional  Superintendent 
SAC  - State  Advisory  Council 

Williamson 

SDE 

Frankfort 


Resource  Person:  Floyd  McKinney 

UK 

Lexington 

Hazard 

Earl  Mohn  - Chairman 

MDTA 

Hazard 

Roy  Combs 
ES 

Hazard 

Art  Goldsmith 

Regional  MDTA  Representative 
Virginia 


Charles  Bright 
SDE 

Frankfort 

Leroy  Martin  - Secretary 

RETF 

Hazard 


ERIC 
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Ashland 

Michael  Campbell  - Chairman 

MDTA 

Ashland 

Howard  Hawkins 
SDE,  MDTA 

Richmond,  Virginia 

Steve  Marcum 
SDE 

Frankfort 

Mayo 

Charles  Combs  - Chairman 
MDTA 

Paintsville 

Jack  Hatfield 
SDE 

Frankfort 

Brownelle  Skaggs  - Secretary 
RETF 

Paintsville 

Wade 

SDE 

Frankfort 

Resource  Person:  C,  0,  Neel 

SDE 

Frankfort 

Paducah 

Ray  D.  Brown  - Chairman 
RS 

Paducah 

Jewell  Deene  Ellis 

SDE 

Murray 

David  C,  Dunning 
ES 

Paducah 


Paul  D.  Thompson 
ES 

Morehead 

Billy  Howard 
SAC 

Frankfort 

Jr.  Poling  - Secretary 

RETF 

Ashland 


R.  T.  Cooper 
ES 

Prestonsburg 

Bernard  Haugen 
Supervisor,  Dept,  of 
Community  Colleges 
MDTA 

Raleigh,  N.C. 


James  T.  West  - Secretary 

RETF 

Paducah 

Samuel  C.  Evans 
ES 

Frankfort 
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Madisonville 


Mary  H.  Stanley  - Chairman 
MDTA 

Madisonville 

B.  M.  Hatley 
RS 

Madisonville 

W.  C.  Montgomery 
SDE 

Frankfort 

Joyce  P.  Logan  - Secretary 
RETF 

Madisonville 

John  F.  Loyd 
SDE,  MDTA 
Frankfort 

Richard  C.  Pearce 
Night  Principal 
Madisonville 

James  Disney 
SDE  - 
Frankfort 

Owensboro 

Martin  L.  Norfleet 
ES 

Hopkinsville 

Billy  Joe  Stone  - Chairman 
MDTA  , 

Owensboro 

Richard  E.  Cates  - Secretary 
RETF 

Owensboro 

Kenneth  Carter 
SDE 

Frankfort 

Roy  C.  Russell 
ES 

Owensboro 

Neikirk 
SDE,  MDTA 
Frankfort 

Resource  Person:  Alfred  J.  Mannebach 

UK 

Lexington 

Somerset 

Marvin  Cole 
RETF 

Owensboro 

Mary  Lois  Prather  - Chairman 

MDTA 

Somerset 

John  N.  Adams  - Secretary 

RETF 

Somerset 

Dorotha  Oatts 
SDE 

Somerset 

Billy  G.  Terhume 
ES 

Bethelridge 

Walter  Heiderman 
SDE,  MDTA 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

H.  D.  Noe 

RS 

Somerset 
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Harlan 

Otis  M.  Parker  - Chairman 

Night  Principal 

Harlan 

Charles  C.  Furr 
ES 

Frankfort 

Christine  Wallace 
SDE 

Frankfort 

Bowling  Green 

E.  T.  Brookes  - Chairman 
MDTA 

Bowling  Green 

Robert  Lee  Kelley 
SDE 

Frankfort 

Gyuro 

UK 

Lexington 

Resource  Person:  James  McGown 

SDE,  MDTA 
Frankfort 

Covington 

Robert  Koo  - Chairman 
MDTA 

Covington 

Kenneth  Mahoney 
SDE,  MDTA 
Frankfort 

Roberta  M.  Anderson 
ES 

Covington 


Ben  L.  Abraham,  Jr.  - Secretary 

RETF 

Harlan 

Billy  Joe  Cawood 
RS 

Harlan 

Jerry  C.  Metcalfe 
ES 

Harlan 


Stokely  B.  Hall  - Secretary 
RETF 

Bowling  Green 

Bob  C.  Brown 
ES 

Bowling  Green 


Doug  McKinley 
SDE 

Frankfort 

Virginia  Pratt  - Secretary 
RETF 

Covington 
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Central  Kentucky 

Kyle  Ramey  - Secretary 
RETF 

Lexington 

Claude  Howard 
RS 

Lexington 


Charles  Aebersold 
Counselor  Coordinator 
Jefferson town 

Alan  R.  McDonald 
ES 

Louisville 

Warren  A,  Sheeley 
Regional  MDTA  Representative 
Atlanta,  Georgia 


O 


Wilbur  Tincher  - Chairman 
MDTA 

Lexington 

Fred  A,  Martin 
SDE 

Frankfort 

Lawrence  J.  Foster 
ES 

Lexington 

Louisville 

John  Wismann  - Chairman 
MDTA 

Louisville 

Ted  Cook 
SDE 

Lexington 

Don  Gunter  - Secretary 
RETF 

Jeffersontown 
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WORKSHOP  ON  DEVELOPING 


PROCEDURES  AND  TECHNIQUES  FOR  EVALUATING 
MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT  AND  TRAINING  ACT  PROGRAMS  IN  KENTUCKY 


SMALL  GROUP  MEETINGS 


May  18-22,  1970 


Seelbach  Hotel 
Louisville,  Kentucky 
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INTRODUCTION 


Participation  in  the  small  group  meetings  of  this  workshop  provides  the 
opportunity  for  participants  to  put  "theory  into  practice,"  The  schedule  of 
Small  Group  Meetings  was  developed  to  serve  as  an  organized  plan  for  making 
the  most  of  the  limited  time  available  for  small  group  meetings.  The  schedule 
should  help  the  regional  groups  proceed  in  the  development  of  their  regional 
plans  in  a step  by  step  procedure. 

Various  parts  of  the  regional  plans  are  due  at  periodic  intervals 
throughout  the  workshop.  The  regional  plans  will  be  typed,  duplicated  and 
returned  so  that  each  participant  can  review  the  evaluation  plans  developed 
for  the  other  regions.  The  most  important  elements  of  each  regional  evaluation 
plan  can  then  be  incorporated  into  the  evaluation  plan  of  a specific  region 
with  the  assistance  of  the  regional  leadership  team  and  the  citizens  advisory 
committee. 

References  pertaining  to  each  part  of  the  regional  evaluation  plan  to 
be  developed  are  listed  on  succeeding  pages.  For  each  reference,  pages  are 
listed  which  are  most  pertinent  to  each  part  of  the  regional  evaluation  plan. 
However,  other  parts  of  the  references  provided  the  participants  and  references 
listed  in  the  Selected  Bibliography  on  vocational  education  evaluation  may 
also  be  of  benefit  in  writing  the  regional  evaluation  plans. 
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Mondayf  May  18,  1970 


4; 30  - 5; 15  p.m. 


Steven  J.  Gyuro  - Junior  Ballroom 
Mary  Lois  Williamson  - Oriental  Room 
Charles  Wade  - Room  1006 
Lyle  M.  Neikirk  - Room  1007 

At  the  end  of  this  session,  workshop  participants  will: 

1.  be  able  to  identify  their  responsibilities  for  the  remainder 
of  the  workshop. 

2.  be  able  to  identify  the  characteristics  of  their  region. 

3.  be  organized  into  regional  groups  with  a chairman  and  recording 
secretary  appointed. 

References : 


1.  Schedule  of  Small  Group  Meetings. 

2.  Guidelines  for  Participants * Evaluation  Plan 

3.  Byram,  Harold  M.  and  Floyd  McKinney,  Evaluation  of  Local 
Vocational  Education  Programs.  East  Lansing,  Michigan: 

Research  and  Development  Program  in  Vocational-Technical  Educa- 
tion, Michigan  State  University,  1968.  p.  1-4. 

4.  CAMPS  data  and  other  regional  information. 

Procedure: 


1.  Orientation  and  review  of  the  Small  Group  Meetings  schedule. 

2.  Review  the  Guidelines  for  Participants1  Evaluation  Plan. 

3.  Designate  the  chairman  and  secretary  for  each  regional  group. 

4.  Discuss  and  describe  your  situation  and  begin  writing  the 
regional  plan. 


8:30  - 10:00  a.m. 


Tuesday,  May  19,  1970 


Steven  J.  Gyuro  - Junior  Ballroom 
Mary  Lois  Williamson  - Oriental  Room 
Charles  Wade  - Room  1006 
Lyle  M.  Neikirk  - Room  1007 
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At  the  end  of  this  session,  workshop  participants  should  be  able  to: 

1.  write  objectives  in  performance  terms 

2.  identify  and  write  objectives  for  local  evaluation  programs. 
References  s 

1.  Mager,  Robert  F.  Preparing  Instructional  Objectives. 

Palo  Alto,  California:  Feron  Publishers,  1962. 

2.  Byram  and  McKinney,  pp.  13-18. 

Procedure: 

1.  Complete  Performance  Objectives  Exercise. 

2.  Write  example  performance  objectives. 

3.  Discuss  the  objectives  of  the  evaluation  efforts  on  the  local 
level. 

4.  Write  the  objectives  of  local  evaluation  effort. 


3:15  - 5:00  p.m. 


Steven  J.  Gyuro  - Junior  Ballroom 

Mary  Lois  Williamson  - Oriental  Room 

Charles  Wade  - Room  1006 

Lyle  M.  Neikirk  - Room  1007 

At  the  end  of  this  session,  workshop  participants  should  be  able  to: 

1.  list  suggestions  as  to  how  to  obtain  administrative  commitment 
for  the  local  evaluation  program. 

2.  identify  the  types  of  people  to  compose  the  local  leadership 
team  and  the  citizens  advisory  council. 

3.  construct  plans  for  organizing  the  evaluation  program. 

4.  identify  the  activities  of  the  leadership  team  and  the  citizens 
advisory  council.  " 

5.  write  a plan  showing  how  they  will  involve  staff,  citizens,  and 
students  in  the  evaluation  effort. 

References: 

1.  Byram  and  McKinney,  pp.  5-12;  pp.  51-57. 

2.  2-hg  Advisory  Committee  and  Vocational  Education.  American  Voca- 
tional Association,  Washington,  D.  C.  1969,  pp.  24-30. 
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3.  Burt,  Samuel  M. , Industry  and  Community  Leaders  in  Education, 

Kalamazoo:  The  W.  E.  Upjohn  Institute  for  Employment  Research, 

1969,  pp.  6-10;  pp.  21-25;  pp.  37-39;  p.  46. 

4.  Burt,  Samuel  M. , The  Volunteer  in  Vocational  Education, 

Kalamazoo:  The  W.  E.  Upjohn  Institute  for  Employment  Research, 

1969.  pp.  8-10. 

Procedure: 

1.  Discuss  the  importance  of  administrative  commitment  to  the  local 
evaluation  effort, 

2.  Discuss  the  types  of  people  to  be  represented  on  the  local 
leadership  team  and  the  citizens  advisory  committee. 

3.  Discuss  organizational  procedures  for  the  local  leadership  team 
and  the  citizens  advisory  council. 

4.  Discuss  the  functions  and  activities  of  the  local  leadership 
team  and  the  citizens  advisory  committee. 

5.  Outline  in  your  plan  the  ways  you  will  involve  staff,  citizens 
and  students  in  the  evaluation  effort. 


5:00  p.m.  - Part  I and  Part  II  of  regional  plans  due. 


Wednesday,  May  20,  1970 


10:30  - 12:00  a.m. 


Steven  J.  Gyuro  - Oak  Room 
Mary  Lois  Williamson  - Oriental  Room 
Charles  Wade  - Room  1006 
Lyle  M.  Neikirk  - Room  1007 

At  the  end  of  this  session,  workshop  participants  should  be  able  to: 

1.  write  the  purposes  for  a former  student  follow-up  instrument. 

2.  identify  questionnaire  items  which  will  measure  the  performance 
specified  in  the  program  objectives. 

References : 

1.  By ram  and  McKinney,  pp.  19-24;  pp.  33-50. 

2.  0* Connor,  Thomas  J.,  Follow-up  Studies  in  Junior  Colleges:  A 

Tool  for  Institutional  Improvement.  Washington,  D.  C.:  AmerL- 

can  Association  of  Junior  Colleges,  1965.  pp.  29-45;  pp.  54-74. 
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Procedure : 

1.  Discuss  the  purposes  of  a follow-up  instrument. 

2.  Discuss  the  content  and  format  of  a former  student  follow-up 
instrument. 

3.  Identify  the  content  essential  to  be  included  in  a follow-up 
instrument. 

4.  Review  different  follow-up  instruments  and  compare  and  contrast 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each. 

5.  Begin  writing  a follow-up  instrument. 

("12:00 a.m. Part  IlT  of  regional  plans  due.  | 

3:45  - 5:00  p,m. 


Steven  J.  Gyuro  - Oak  Room 
Mary  Lois  Williamson  - Oriental  Room 
Charles  Wade  - Room  1006 
Lyle  M,  Neikirk  - Room  1007 

At  the  end  of  this  session,  workshop  participants  should  be  able  to: 

1.  construct  a follow-up  instrument  which  will  measure  the  per- 
formance specified  in  the  program  objectives. 

References : 

1.  Byram  and  McKinney,  pp.  19-24;  pp.  33-50. 

2.  0f Connor,  Thomas  J. , Follow-up  Studies  in  Junior  Colleges, 
Washington, D.C.  American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges, 
1965.  pp.  29-45;  pp.  54-74. 


Procedure: 

1.  Develop  follow-up  instrument. 

Thursday,  May  21,  1970 


8:30  - 10:00  a.m. 


Steven  J.  Gyuro  - Junior  Ballroom 
Mary  Lois  Williamson  - Oriental  Room 
Charles  Wade  - Room  1006 
Lyle  M.  Neikirk  - Room  1007 

j 10 :00"  a.m7  - Part  IV,  V,  and  VI  of  regional  plans  due,  j 
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At  the  end  of  this  session,  workshop  participants  should  be  able  to: 

1*  identify  ways  and  means  of  using  socio-economic  information, 
manpower  needs  data,  statements  of  philosophy  and  objectives, 
cost-effectiveness  data,  and  student  characteristics  data  in 
evaluating  programs  of  vocational  education. 

2.  construct  a budget  for  an  evaluation  effort, 

3.  list  the  evaluation  activities  to  be  included  in  a successful 
plan, 

4.  construct  a schedule  of  activities  for  the  evaluation  program. 

References: 

1.  Byram  and  McKinney,  pp.  59-64. 

2.  O’Connor,  pp.  29-45. 

3.  KRCU  Research  and  Development  Handbook, 


4*  Handout  materials 
Procedure: 

1.  Follow-up  questions  and  completion. 

2.  Discuss  how  the  local  educational  agency  should  use: 

a)  local,  state  and  national  socio-economic  information 

b)  annual  and  projected  manpower  needs 

c)  local  statements  of  philosophy  and  objectives 

d)  cost-effectiveness  studies 

e)  studies  of  student  characteristics 

3.  Write  methods  of  accomplishing  number  2 into  your  plan 

4.  Hand  out  and  discuss  a sample  budget. 

5.  Discuss  possible  evaluation  activities. 

6.  Organize  relevant  evaluation  activities  in  order  and  write  a 
schedule  of  activities,  including  dates. 

3:30  - 5:00  p.m. 

Steven  J.  Gyuro  - Junior  Ballroom 
Mary  Lois  Williamson  - Oriental  Room 
Charles  Wade  - Room  1006 
Lyle  M.  Neikirk  - Room  1007 
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At  the  end  of  this  session  workshop  participants  should  be  able  to: 

1.  analyze  data  collected  in  the  evaluation  effort, 

2.  write  a plan  for  disseminating  the  results  of  the  evaluation 
program. 

3.  identify  the  elements  essential  for  implementing  an  evaluation 
program. 

4.  write  procedures  and  techniques  for  assessing  the  effectiveness 
of  the  evaluation  effort. 

References: 

1.  By ram  and  McKinney,  pp.  59-68. 

2 . Handout  materials . 

Procedure: 

1.  Discuss  and  complete  data  analysis  exercise. 

2.  Discuss  dissemination  problems  and  possibilities. 

3.  Discuss  implementation  problems  and  possibilities. 

4.  Write  a dissemination  and  implementation  plan. 

5.  Discuss  assessment  of  the  effect  of  the  local  evaluation  plan. 

6.  Write  how  you  will  assess  the  local  evaluation  plan. 

7.  Discuss  and  specify  (write)  how  to  incorporate  evaluation  as  a 
part  of  the  regular  on-going  program  of  vocational  and  tech- 
nical education. 

| ~5i00~~- 7:00  p.m.  - Parts  VII  - XII  of  regional  plans  due.  | 
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APPENDIX  N 
GUIDELINES  FOR 

PARTICIPANT'S  EVALUATION  PLAN 
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PROCEDURES  AND  TECHNIQUES  FOR  EVALUATING 
MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT  AND  TRAINING  ACT  PROGRAMS  IN  KENTUCKY 


GUIDELINES  FOR  PARTICIPANTS'  EVALUATION  PLAN 


May  18-22,  1970 


Seelbach  Hotel 
Louisville,  Kentucky 
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GUIDELINES  FOR  PARTICIPANTS1  EVALUATION  PLAN 


The  workshop  program  has  been  designed  to  encourage  interaction  between  the 
participants  and  the  workshop  consultants.  When  not  attending  general  sessions, 
the  workshop  participants  will  meet  in  four  small  groups.  Each  of  the  four  small 
groups  will  be  sub-divided  into  regional  groups  to  work  as  a team  on  developing 
a regional  evaluation  plan.  Each  regional  group  will  consist  of  the  regional 
superintendent  or  his  regional  evaluation  task  force  representative,  the  MDTA 
coordinator  and  the  MDTA  Selection  and  Referral  Officer  from  the  same  region,  a 
member  of  the  Kentucky  Bureau  of  Vocational  Education  Evaluation  Task  Force,  and 
other  participants. 

The  evaluation  plan  to  be  developed  will  be  designee  to  meet  the  evaluation 
needs  of  vocational  education  programs  at  the  regional  and  local  levels.  Group 
leaders  will  initiate  discussions  and  provide  direction  to  the  small  groups. 
Following  general  discussions,  the  regional  groups  will  work  together  to  develop 
step  by  step  throughout  the  workshop.  Phases  of  the  regional  plans  are  to  be 
submitted  periodically  so  that  the  secretaries  can  type,  duplicate,  and  distrib- 
ute the  regional  evaluation  plan  to  the  participants.  Consultants  and  evalua- 
tion plan  readers  will  be  available  for  consultation  throughout  the  workshop  to 
help  develop  the  plan.  The  readers  will  review  the  completed  evaluation  plan 
with  the  workshop  participants  at  8:00  a.m.  on  Friday  morning,  May  22. 

To  provide  some  structure  and  consistency  to  the  regional  evaluation  plans, 
each  plan  is  to  include  the  following: 

I.  Names , Regions,  and  Positions  of  the  authors  of  the  regional  evaluation 
plan. 

II.  Situation  - Describe  where  your  region  is  located,  the  current  manpower 
situation  in  your  region,  the  number  and  kind  of  MDTA  programs  presently 
in  operation  in  your  region,  the  commitment  you  can  expect  from  others 
regarding  involvement  in  an  evaluation  effort,  the  responsibility  you 
have  or  expect  with  regard  to  training  people  for  the  evaluation  effort, 
the  assistance  you  can  provide  in  initiating  an  evaluation  effort  in 
your  region,  and  the  criteria  to  be  used  to  select  or  identify  the  in- 
stitutions or  programs  to  be  assisted. 

III.  Objectives  of  the  regional  evaluation  effort.  - Write  the  objectives  of 
the  evaluation  effort  at  the  regional  level;  include  what  is  to  be  ac- 
complished, who  is  to  be  involved,  and  when  the  evaluation  is  to  be  done. 

IV.  Arrangements  for  providing  local  leadership  for  the  evaluation  effort.  - 
Describe  how  persons  interested  in  evaluation  can  be  identified,  how  po- 
tential leaders  at  the  local  level  can  be  identified,  and  how  local  lead- 
ers can  become  involved. 
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V,  Provisions  for  using  local  staff  members,  citizens  and  students,  - Iden- 
tify who  is  to  be  involved;  describe  how  local  staff  members,  students 
and  citizens  can  be  involved,  how  citizens  will  be  orianized,  what  in- 
volved citizens  can  do,  and  how  local  citizens  can  be  kept  informed. 

^ ‘ A Follow-up  Instrument  - A former  student  follow-up  instrument  to  be  used 
in  the  evaluation  effort  is  to  be  developed  by  each  regional  group. 

VII,  Suggestions  as  to  how  the  local  educational  agency  should  use: 

A)  local,  state,  and  national  socio-economic  information.  - Describe 
where  pertinent  information  can  be  obtained,  the  kinds  of  information 
that  is  relevant  at  each  level,  and  how  relevant  information  can  be  used 
in  the  evaluation  and  program  planning  effort. 

B)  annual  and  projected  manpower  needs.  - Include  how  the  manpower  needs 
at  the  local,  state,  and  national  levels  can  be  used  in  the  evaluation 
and  program  planning  effort,  and  describe  how  the  local  educational  agen- 
cies can  use  manpower  data. 

C)  local  statements  of  philosophy  and  objectives  - Indicate  how  state- 
ments of  philosophy  and  objectives  serve  as  a basis  for  evaluation,  how 
objectives  will  be  established,  and  how  attainment  of  objectives  will  be 
measured. 

D)  cost-effectiveness  studies.  - Review  several  studies  which  have  been 
done  on  cost-effectiveness;  indicate  how  a cost-effectiveness  study  can 
be  established,  and  how  a cost-effectiveness  study  can  contribute  to  the 
evaluation  effort. 

E)  studies  of  student  characreristics.  - Include  in  the  plan  how  studies 
of  student  characterisitcs  will  be  used  in  the  evaluation  effort,  how 
students'  needs  will  be  determined,  and  how  the  aspirations  of  the  stu- 
dents  are  to  be  assessed. 

VIII.  A sample  budget  for  the  evaluation  effort.  - Specify  what  items  must  be 
budgeted  for;  budget  what,  the  evaluation  effort  will  cost,  and  estimate 
the  time  required  to  conduct  the  initial  stages  of  a continuous  evalua- 
tion effort. 

4 schedule  of  activities,  including  dates.  Describe  how  the  evaluation 
effort  is  to  be  organized,  the  major  activities  to  be  included  in  the 
evaluation  effort,  the  order  in  which  the  activities  are  to  be  accom- 
plished, and  the  time  schedule  to  be  followed. 
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X.  Suggestions  for  disseminating  and  implementing  findings  of  the  evaluation 
effort.  - Describe  how  the  evaluation  results  will  be  distributed,  who 
will  be  the  target  populations,  what  provisions  will  be  established  for 
dissemination,  how  the  findings  can  be  implemented,  what  program  changes 
are  necessary  as  a result  of  the  findings,  and  how  needed  changes  will 
be  made. 

XI.  Suggestions  for  assessing  the  effort  of  the  local  evaluation  effort.  - 

Write  into  the  plan  who  will  assist  the  local  evaluation  effort,  what  the 
local  evaluation  effort  will  include,  and  how  the  effect  of  the  local 
evaluation  effort  can  be  assissed. 

XII.  Suggestions  for  incorporating  evaluation  as  a part  of  the  on-going  pro- 
gram of  vocational  and  technical  or  MDTA  education.  - Describe  how  eval- 
uation can  become  an  integral  part  of  the  educational  process  and  in- 
dicate what  actions  will  enhance  the  status  of  evaluation. 
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READERS  AND  ASSIGNMENT  OF  REGIONAL  GROUPS  FOR  READER  REACTIONS 


The  members  of  the  regional  group  will  report  to  the  places  assigned 
Friday  Morning,  May  22.  The  reader  will  react  to  the  evaluation  plan 
developed  by  the  regional  group. 

Friday,  May  22,  1970 

Steven  J.  Gyuro  Junior  Ballroom 

Hazard  8:00  a.m, 

Paducah  8:15  a.m. 

Somerset  8:30  a.m. 

Alfred  J.  Mannebach  - - Room  1004 

Mayo  8:00  a.m. 

Covington  8:15  a.m. 

Owensboro  8:30  a.m. 

Floyd  L.  McKinney  Oriental  Room 

Madisonville  8:00  a.m. 

Central  Kentucky  8:15  a.m. 

Bowling  Green  8:30  a.m. 

C.  0.  Neel  - - Room  1006 

* 

Harlan  8:00  a.m. 

Ashland  8:15  a.m. 

Louisville  8:30  a.m. 
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WORKSHOP  ON 

EVALUATING  MDTA  PROGRAMS 


Questions  for  the  Preceding  Speaker 


In  relation  to  the  topic  covered  by  the  preceding  speaker,  what  questions  remain 
unanswered  or  what  points  would  you  like  clarified? 
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INSTRUCTIONAL  AIDS 


The  following  instructional  aids  were  made  available  for  the  use  of  the 
workshop  participants. 

Videotape 

A thirty  minute  report  by  the  local  evaluation  leadership  team  from  the 
Blooming  Prairie,  Minnesota  Public  Schools.  Blooming  Prairie  was  one  of  the 
local  schools  participating  in  Dr.  Harold  M.  Byram's  Multi-State  Evaluation 
Project.  The  report  deals  with  the  procedures  and  techniques  used  during 
Blooming  Prairie's  evaluation  effort. 

Available  from  Instructional  Media  Center,  230  Erickson  Hall,  Michigan 
State  University,  East  Lansing,  Michigan  48823. 

Filmstrips  and  Tapes 

Eight  films  trip- tape  programs  by  W.  James  Popham  and  Eva  L.  Baker  were 
available  for  viewing  by  the  workshop  participants.  Each  filmstrip  is  about 
one-half  hour  in  length  and  was  made  available  with  audiotape  narration  and 
an  optional  response  sheet. 

The  following  filmstrips  were  used: 

//l.  Educational  Objectives. 

// 2.  Systematic  Instructional  Decision-Making 
//3.  Selecting  Appropriate  Education  Objectives 
H.  Establishing  Performance  Standards. 

//5.  Appropriate  Practice. 

//7.  Evaluation 

//9.  Defining  Content  for  Objectives 
//10.  Identifying  Affective  Objectives 

Available  from  Vimcet  Associates,  Post  Office  Box  24714,  Los  Aneeles, 
California  90024. 

Movie 


The  movie,  Goofing  Off  With  Objectives"  was  available  for  the  partici- 
pants use  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday  evenings. 

Available  from  Mager  Associates,  13245  Rhoda  Drive,  Los  Altos  Hills, 
California  94022. 
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Small  Group  Leader: 


Gyuro  Wade 


Neikirk  Williamson 


Please  complete  this  scale  and  return  it  to  the  small  group  leader.  Place  a 
check  (v  ) at  the  appropriate  point  on  each  scale.  Be  sure  to  elaborate  on 
each  response,  giving  specific  examples  or  reasons  for  your  decision,  and/or 
ways  improvement  could  have  been  made. 

Excellent  Good  Fair  Poor 

1.  Were  the  objectives  of  this  small 

group  meeting  made  clear  to  you.  If  I II 

not,  what  was  lacking?  Elaborate:  [ I 

2.  Was  this  discussion  held  suitably 

to  the  topics  covered  by  the  pre- 
ceding presentations  in  the  work-  \ . 

shop?  Elaborate:  | 


3.  Did  the  discussion  leader  initiate 
interaction  between  individuals? 
Elaborate: 


4.  Was  each  participant  given  adequate 
opportunity  to  ask  questions? 
Elaborate: 


5.  Was  each  participant  given  adequate 
opportunity  to  express  ideas  or 
suggestions?  Elaborate: 


6.  Was  group  cohesiveness  maintained 
while  allowing  viewpoint  difference? 
Elaborate: 


7.  Did  the  resource  persons  provide 
adequate  information?  Elaborate: 


8.  What  other  specific  comments  do  you  have  about  this  discussion  session? 
(Please  use  the  reverse  side  of  this  page  if  needed.) 


O 
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WORKSHOP  EVALUATION  SCALE 


Please  circle  the  number  indicating  your  present  position. 

1.  MDTA  Regional  Coordinator 

2,  MDTA  Selection  and  Referral  Officer 

3.  State  MDTA  Staff  Member 

4.  State  Economic  Security  Staff  Member 

5,  Evaluation  Task  Force  Member  - Kentucky  Bureau  of  Vocational  Education 

6,  Regional  Superintendent 

7.  Member  of  the  Kentucky  Bureau  of  Vocational  Education,  not  in  preceding 
list 

8,  Other 

(Specify) 


PART  I - Directions: 

Read  each  statement  carefully  and  decide  how  you  feel  about  it*  You  will 
agree  with  some  statements  and  disagree  with  others*  You  are  offered  five 
possible  answers  to  each  statement.  The  "undecided"  answer  should  be  circled 
only  when  you  have  no  opinion.  Circle  one  number  following  each  statement. 
Please  answer  all  Statements, 


Example : 

Strongly 

Agree 

Agree 

Un- 

decided 

Dis- 

agree 

Strongly 

Disagree 

The  city  needs  to  improve  gar- 
bage collection  schedules 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

This  person  feels  in  no  uncertain 
are  inadequate 

terms  that  garbage 

collection  schedules 

Statements 

Strongly 

Agree 

Agree 

Un- 

decided 

dis- 

agree 

i 

Strongly 

Disagree 

1.  The  purposes  of  this  workshop 
were  clear  to  me  

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

2.  The  objectives  of  this  work- 
shop were  not  realistic  , . . 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

3,  Specific  purposes  made  it 

easy  to  work  efficiently  . , . 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 
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Statements 

4.  The  participants  accepted  the 
purposes  of  this  workshop  . . . 

5.  The  objectives  of  this  workshop 

were  not  the  same  as  my 
objectives . ♦ 

6.  I didn’t  learn  anything  new  . . 

7.  The  material  presented  was 

valuable  to  me  

8.  I could  have  learned  as  much 

by  reading  a book  

9.  Possible  solution  to  my 
problems  were  considered  . . . 

10.  The  information  presented  was 

too  elementary  

11.  The  speakers  really  knew  their 

subjects  

12*  The  discussion  leaders  were 

not  well  prepared  

13.  I was  stimulated  to  think 

objectively  about  the  topics 
presented  

14.  New  acquaintances  were  made 

which  will  help  in  my  future 
work 

15.  We  worked  together  as  a group  . 

16.  We  did  not  relate  theory 

to  practice  

17.  The  sessions  followed  a logical 

pattern  

18.  The  schedule  was  too  fixed  . . 

19.  The  group  discussions  were 

excellent  

20.  There  was  very  little  time  for 

informal  conversation  

21.  I did  not  have  an  opportunity 

to  express  my  ideas  


Strongly 

Agree 


Un-  Dis- 
Agree  decided  agree 


Strongly 

Disagree 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
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Statements 


Strongly  Un<-  Dis-  Strongly 

-£?-ee  Agree  decided  agree  Disagree 


22.  I really  felt  a part  of  this 

group 5 

23.  My  time  was  well  spent  ....  5 

24.  , The  program  met  my  expectations  5 

’25.  1 have  no  guide  for  future 

action  . . . . t 5 

26.  Too  much  time  was  devoted  to 

trivial  matters  5 

27.  The  information  presented  was 

too  advanced 5 

28.  The  content  presented  was  not 

applicable  to  occupational 
programs  5 

29*  Workshops  of  this  nature  should 

be  offered  again  in  future  years  5 

30.  Workshops  such  as  this  will 

contribute  little  to  my  work  . . 5 

31.  The  research  finding  presented 

were  useful  to  me  in  my  job  f . 5 

32.  The  references  available  to 

participants  were  not  appro- 
priate   5 
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Follow-Up  of  Workshop  on  Evaluating 
MDTA  Programs 

May  18-22,  1970 
Louisville,  Kentucky 

Please  respond  to  the  following  questions  regarding  the  evaluation  activities 
in  which  you  have  engaged  since  attending  the  workshop, 

1.  Which  of  the  following  evaluation  activities  have  you  modified  and/or 
initiated  since  your  participation  in  the  MDTA  Evaluation  Workshop? 
(Please  check  \/  all  activities  in  which  you  have  engaged.) 

Establishing  a leadership  team  for  evaluation 

Establishing  a staff  committee  on  evaluation 

Establishing  citizens  advisory  committees 

Establishing  a student  committee  on  evaluation 

Writing  or  revising  program  philosophy 

Writing  or  revising  program  objectives 

Conducting  employment  opportunity  surveys 

Conducting  employer  surveys  regarding  the  performance  of  former 

students 

Conducting  former  student  fcllow-up  surveys 

Conducting  cost-effectiveness  studies 

Conducting  studies  of  student  characteristics 

Orienting  present  students  to  the  importance  of  follow-up 

_____  Developing  a schedule  of  evaluation  activities 

Developing  a budget  for  evaluation 

Disseminating  results  of  the  evaluation  effort 

Assessing  the  effect  of  the  evaluation  effort 

2.  What  type  of  educational  programs  on  evaluation  have  you  conducted  or 
assisted  with  since  the  MDTA  Evaluation  Workshop? 
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3*  What  other  workshops,  institutes,  or  conferences  have  you  attended  on 
evaluation? 


4*  To  what  extent  were  you  able  to  initiate  and  implement  the  "Plan  of  Action" 
developed  at  the  workshop? 

None 

_____  Some 

Most 

All 

5.  What  additional  comments  do  you  have  about  the  MDTA  Evaluation  Workshop? 
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COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
RESEARCH  COORDINATING  UNIT 
152  TAYLOR  EDUCATION  BLDG 

November  13,  1970 


We  are  pleased  to  have  an  opportunity  to  contact  you  regarding  your  evalua- 
tion activities  since  your  attendance  at  the  Workshop  on  Evaluating  MDTA 
Programs,  May  18-22,  1970  in  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Your  response  on  the  enclosed  questionnaire  will  help  the  workshop  staff 
make  a more  realistic  assessment  of  the  value  of  the  workshop.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  you  to  sign  your  name  to  the  questionnaire  since  it  has  been 
pre-coded  for  objectivity  during  analysis.  All  information  will  be  con- 
fidential and  the  data  will  be  handled  in  such  a way  that  responding  indi- 
viduals cannot  be  identified. 

Please  use  the  return  envelope  to  return  the  questionnaire  at  your  earliest 
convenience.  Your  cooperation  is  greatly  appreciated. 

Sincerely, 


Alfred  J.  Mannebach 
Assistant  Professor 

br 


Floyd  L.  McKinney 
Assistant  Professor 
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THANK  YOU-REMINDER  CARD 


November  20,  1970 


Dear  Colleague: 

We  want  to  express  our  thanks  for  your  cooperation  in 
completing  the  questionnaire  recently  sent  to  you.  If 
you  have  not  yet  completed  the  questionnaire,  please 
complete  it  and  put  it  in  the  mail  today.  Thanks. 

Sincerely, 


James  R«  McGown 

Director,  Interagency  Relations 
Kentucky  Bureau  of  Voc.  Educ. 
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COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
RESEARCH  COORDINATING  UNIT 
192  TAYLOR  EDUCATION  BLDG 


December  4,  1970 


We  need  your  help.  We  have  not  received  a copy  of  the  Follow-up  instrument 
regarding  the  Workshop  on  Evaluating  MDTA  Programs.  This  is  an  opportunity 
for  you  to  make  a direct  and  constructive  contribution  relative  to  such 
workshop  efforts. 

In  the  event  you  have  misplaced  the  questionnaire  we  sent  to  you  earlier, 
we  are  enclosing  another  copy.  Please  return  it  as  soon  as  possible. 

Thank  you  for  your  time  and  effort. 

Sincerely, 


Floyd  L.  McKinney  Alfred  J.  Mannebach 

Assistant  Professor  Assistant  Professor 
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SELECTED  BIBLIOGRAPHY  ON 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  EVALUATION 


Prepared  for 
* Workshop  on 
Evaluating  MDTA  Programs 


May  18-22,  1970 


Seelbach  Hotel 
Louisville,  Kentucky 


Complied  by: 

Floyd  L.  McKinney 
Alfred  J.  Mannebach 
University  of  Kentucky 
Lexington,  Kentucky 
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I'm  so  glad  to  join  Superintendent  Butler  in  acknowledging  the  importance 
of  the  educational  community  becoming  more  involved  and  working  more  hand  in 
hand  with  folks  like  this  group  of  young  men  here  from  the  Employment  Security 
Division.  That's  not  always  the  case  in  many  areas  that  I visit.  In  fact,  I 
was  in  a meeting  in  another  area  not  too  long  ago  and  it  was  very  obvious  that 
there  was  a kind  of  formal  and  strained  relationship  between  the  personnel  of 
the  public  employment  service  on  the  one  hand  and  the  vocational  education  peo- 
ple on  the  other  hand.  When  the  two  fellows  were  introduced  and  they  were  both 
on  the  program  and  they  both  had  equal  time  and  the  vo-ed  man  got  up  and  said, 
"I'm  sure  glad  to  see  my  friend  over  her,  John  Dykes,  who  is  head  of  the  Em- 
ployment Service.  I've  kncin  him  for  ten  years  and  there  isn't  a th^ng  I 
wouldn't  do  for  him."  And  then  he  said  his  piece  and  sat  down  and  Dykes  got 
up  and  he  said,  "I'm  glad  to  be  on  the  program  with  my  friend  from  the  Division 
of  Vocational  Education  and  its  true  I've  known  him  too  for  ten  years  and 
there  isn't  anything  I wouldn't  do  for  him.  That's  the  way  it's  been  for  ten 
years  — doing  nothing  for  each  other."  So  I'm  glad  in  this  day  and  this 
common  undertaking  that  you  are  attempting  to  do  something  for  each  other. 

I'm  really  not  going  to  deliver  the  full  two  hours  that  I have  prepared, 
but  in  the  few  minutes  I have,  I would  like  to  chat  with  you  about  some  things 
I think  the  education  community  as  well  as  the  employment  security  community 
need  to  think  about.  I hope  that  perhaps  during  this  week  that  there  might  be 
some  serious  dialogues  aforded.  If  just  one  or  two  of  the  things  I'm  going  to 
suggest  to  you  are  initiated,  then  my  trip  down  here  will  have  been  worthwhile. 

Every  place  you  go  today,  as  Superintendent  Butler  has  so  well  indicated, 

there  are  a lot  of  questions  about  accountability.  Translated  to  the  terms 
of  a country  boy  like  me  from  the  west,  it  means  "What  did  you  do  with  what 
you  had?"  Now  we  tend  to  look  at  accountability  in  a very  linear  program 
efficiency  way.  We  think  we've  done  a good  job  if  ve  have  X number  of  dollars 
with  X number  of  people  trained  to  do  this  thing  or  that  thing.  Now,  I'm 
suggesting  that  pertyp^rtiat  we  really  do  when  we  do  our  evaluations  that  way 
is  engage  in  what  I calr  a sort  of  phoney  numbers  game.  We  don't  really  look 
at  the  multiplier  effect  and  the  possible  ripple  or  other  effects  and  implica- 
tions of  our  program.  Illustrated  another  way,  not  too  very  long  ago  I read 
the  results  of  two  polls.  In  these  polls,  eighty  five  per  cent  of  the  people 
who  were  polled  about  the  educational  system  of  this  country  agreed  that  they 
found  nothing  particularly  wrong  with  it.  And,  they  have  a lot  of  linear 
statistics  that  prove  their  point. 

We  are  the  most  literate  nation  in  the  world.  No  matter  how  you  cut  it, 
no  matter  how  you  count  it,  we  read  more  library  books,  we  have  more. people 
who  subscribe  to  magazines  and  newspapers,  and  we  couldn't  really  have  a lousy 
educational  system  in  terms  of  the  scientific  advance  2nts  in  the  fields  of 
electronics  and  communication.  We  all  sat  around  and  watched  the  guy  step  on 
the  moon.  That  fact  can't  really  say  in  substance  that  we  have  a lousy  educa- 
tional system.  But  it  does  tend  to  dramatize  that  the  prosperity  is  greater 
than  it  ought  to  be,  because  you  and  I tolerated  doing  percisely  what  it  has 
always  done.  And  that  has  been  to  prepare  people  for  the  next  level  of  educa- 
tion. In  the  process,  lots  of  people  drop  through  the  cracks  and  it  is  this 
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group  of  people  that  you  and  I need  to  look  at  and  evaluate  what  we  are  doing 
for  them. 

What  might  we  have  done  better  for  them  when  they  were  in  the  system? 

And  what  might  we  pump  back  into  the  system  to  help  it  change  itself?  I'm 
convinced  that  there  will  be  no  subsidy  change  in  any  system;  employment  secu- 
rity, vocational  education,  general  education,  or  whatever  system  you  are 
talking  about  without  some  very  serious  involvement  in  depth  of  that  system. 

I think  the  last  fifty  years  of  spending  money  on  research  has  proven  that  you 
don't  pick  a book  off  the  shelf  and  read  about  some  esoteric  research  problem 
or  project  with  lots  of  statistical  tables  in  it  that  the  researcher  under- 
stands and  I don't,  and  say,  "Gee  whiz,  that  applies  to  me  and  I'm  going  to 
change  and  I'm  going  to  be  like  that  research  book  says." 

We  can  bring  about  an  effective  change  if  we  can  bring  about  effective 
evaluation.  For  example,  in  some  of  our  manpower  projects  we  had  evaluations 
and  we  also  had  evaluations  of  the  evaluations.  Many  projects  were  identified 
as  good  cnes  because  they  had  displacement  rates  and  they  had  fewer  dropout  rates 
than  other  projects.  We  have  a project  trying  to  upgrade  steel  workers  to 
teach  them  how  to  read  and  write  so  that  they  can  bid  for  better  jobs.  But 
the  project  doesn't  do  any  good  because  they  can't  take  jobs  unless  they  have 
enough  seniority  to  bid  on  the  jobs  when  they  come.  So  theoretically,  at 
least  in  the  linear  evaluation  I am  talking  about,  the  project  is  a bust  because, 
although  the  guys  move  from  grade  5 to  grade  8,  they  didn't  get  the  better  jobs 
that  they  should  have  gotten. 

Now  let's  look  at  evaluation  in  terms  of  what  I hope  you  will  think  about 
this  week.  I got  a letter  from  a fifty  five  year  old  man  in  that  project  and 
it  was  the  first  letter  he  had  ever  written  in  his  life.  He  had  to  write  to 
somebody  because  he  felt  so  good  about  what  was  happening  to  him.  In  his 
letter  he  told  me  that  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  knows  what  bis  kids 
are  doing  in  school.  He  knows  what  they  ought  to  be  doing  in  reading  and  he 
is  able  to  motivate  them  to  change  their  attitudes  toward  school,  which  suggests 
the  possibility  that  they  might  be  better  students  as  a result.  Of  course,  he 
told  me  in  the  letter  that  he  had  other  problems.  He  is  not  now  dependent 
upon  his  wife  to  write  letters  to  his  son  in  Vietnam,  so  that  has  strained 
their  relationship  to  some  extent  because  now  he  knows  what  his  son  is  saying. 

But  the  point  that  I am  making  is  that  the  multiplier  effect  of  his  having 
learned  to  read  was  lost  in  the  way  we  do  evaluation.  Because  this  man  did 
not  automatically  take  n step  up,  the  program,  theoretically,  in  the  evalua- 
tion model  was  a failure.  So  I would  hope  that  as  you  talk  about  evaluation 
this  week,  you  might  discuss  the  multiple  feedback  payoff  system  and  devote  a 
few  moments  of  your  energy  to  talking  about  how  we  really  assess  program 
effectiveness,  as  opposed  to  what  we  always  intended  to  assess  and  that's  some 
theoretical  model  of  program  efficiency. 

Another  question  I would  challenge  you  to  think  about  for  a few  moments 
this  week  are  some  models  or  myths,  as  I call  them,  that  we  have  in  education. 

I think  one  of  the  most  serious  is  the  iron  clad  seniority  system  that  has 
developed  in  the  educational  fraternity.  This  system  is  particularly  bad  as 
it  affects  those  students  who  do  not  accommodate  well  to  it. 
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It  was  mentioned  that  once  I was  an  elementary  school  principal.  That's 
what  took  me  to  Alaska.  I use  that  to  illustrate  my  point,  because  I think 
it  has  a direct  application  to  vocational  and  technical  education.  The  story 
goes  something  like  this.  I was  in  a sleepy  Idaho  town  where  there  were 
three  qualifications  you  had  to  pass  to  be  a local  school  superintendent.  I 
flunked  two  out  of  three.  I was  interviewed  by  the  local  school  board  and  was 
asked  three  questions.  1.  Do  you  know  how  much  the  school  budget  was  last 
year?  I really  didn’t  know,  I hadn’t  boned  up  on  that.  2.  Do  you  know  what 
the  tax  rate  is  for  the  county?  I passed  that  allright,  I knew  what  it  was 
because  I was  a tax  payer.  3.  Can  you  operate  on  the  same  budget  as  last 
year?  I said  I don’t  think  so,  so  I missed  twc  out  of  three  and  I didn’t  get 
the  job. 

But  anyhow  I was  a high  school  principal  and  1 had  listened  long  enough 
to  the  high  school  teachers  say  what  a lousy  job  elementary  and  junior  high 
school  teachers  do.  I had  a friend  in  Alaska  who  told  me  about  all  the  new 
school  buildings  they  were  going  to  build  and  about  all  the  increase  of  stu- 
dents in  Alaska.  He  came  back  at  Christmas  with  lots  of  pictures  of  fish  and 
I think  that  those  pictures  motivated  me  to  say,  ”If  you  ever  get  an  elementary 
school  in  Alaska,  where  the  building,  the  teachers,  the  principal,  and  the 
students  all  meet  each  other  on  the  first  day,  let  me  know.  I’d  like  to  be  in 
a building  once  in  my  life  where  nobody  could  tell  me  how  it  was  dene  last 
ye  nr,  or  the  year  before,  or  the  last  twenty  years,  and  see  what  I could  do.” 

I wanted  to  be  the  first  guy  to  lose  the  keys  to  the  medicine  cabinet, 
the  guy  to  get  the  first  key  to  the  scotch  tape  cabinet,  all  those  things  that 
go  with  successful  school  administration.  So  when  the  building  was  built,  I 
was  given  the  opportunity  to  see  what  we  could  do  with  it.  It  wasn’t  really 
an  experimental  school,  it  was  just  a pragmatic  approach  to  take  a different 
look  at  elementary  education.  It’s  the  only  building  I’ve  ever  been  in  that 
was  build  to  house  a program.  The  other  buildings  I’ve  been  in,  and  I know 
you  don't  do  it  this  way  in  Kentucky,  have  been  sort  of  an  Oedipus  to  the 
imagination  of  an  architect  and  to  the  school  board.  Then  you  hope  it  will  fit 
your  program.  But  this  one  was  built  to  house  a program.  We  didn’t  have  two 
walls  in  the  building  that  were  the  same  color.  Today  you  would  probably  call 
that  psychedelic,  but  we  just  thought  of  it  as  a different  color  scheme. 

We  had  a credit  union  in  our  building.  Any  student  could  belong  to  the 
credit  union  if  he  could  keep  his  passbook.  Now  what  do  you  have  to  do  to 
keep  a passbook?  You've  got  to  be  able  to  do  interest;  you’ve  got  to  do  all 
the  four  functions  of  arithmetic;  add,  subtract,  multiply,  and  divide.  We  had 
third  graders  who  could  belong  to  the  credit  union.  The  credit  union  was  run 
by  the  students,  they  invented  their  own  money,  the  student  bookstore,  and  ice 
carnival,  and  that's  how  they  made  money  to  pay  things  on  the  passbook.  Well 
we  suddenly  discovered  that  parents  had  learned  something  about  saving,  even 
ones  who  had  never  heard  of  the  word  before.  I learned  a lot  about  those  kind 
of  multipliers,  but  this  is  what  happened  to  me  in  the  educational  hierarchy. 

I don’t  want  you  to  shed  any  tears  for  me  because  you  can  see  I survived,  but 
I had  all  the  fourth  grade  teachers  mad  because  you  don’t  teach  division  until 
the  fourth  grade.  And  all  of  the  fifth  grade  teachers  were  mad  because  you 
don’t  teach  division  with  remainders  until  the  fifth  grade.  And  the  eighth 
grade  teachers  were  really  disturbed  because  what  were  they  going  to  teach  the 
students  in  the  eighth  grade  if  mathematics  with  interest  was  taught  in  the 
third  grade?  It  was  tramatic  for  the  teachers. 
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We  have  done  the  same  thing  as  we  have  carved  up  vocational  education  and 
manpower  programs.  Now  I submit  that  perhaps  we  ought  to  look  at  them  again 
in  terms  of  program -effectiveness . Many  of  these  artifical  divisions  have  deve- 
loped as  we  have  allowed  seniority  systems  in  education  to  formulate  around 
education  training.  These  systems  have  really  formed  for  social  and  fraternal 
reasons  and  not  for  professional  and  technical  reasons.  And  I would  hope  that 
as  you  discuss  evaluation,  you  might  take  a look  at  these  problems. 

Another  good  illustration  is  attendance.  I don’t  think  there  is  a 
person  in  this  room  that  can  prove  to  my  satisfaction  that  there  is  any  real 
relationship  between  attendance  at  school  and  attendance  on  the  job.  There 
is  an  entirely  different  payoff  system  in  attendance  at  school  as  opposed  to 
the  payoff  system  for  attendance  on  the  job.  Yet,  we  go  politely  along  be- 
lieving that  we  can  force  a student  to  be  in  school  five  days  and  he’ll  auto- 
matically show  up  for  work  five  days  a week.  I don’t  believe  you  can  prove 
that  is  a fact.  I don’t  think  anybody  has  any  evaluation  data  that  will  show 
a direct  cause  and  effect  relationship  between  the  two. 

Just  study  the  history  of  attendance  in  school;  its  very  simple.  The 
compulsory  attendance  laws  were  not  designed  to  get  students  in  school  where 
they’re  supposed  to  be,  but  to  get  them  out  of  the  labor  market.  Right  to 
work  laws  have  done  the  same  thing.  That  was  their  basic  premise.  Superin- 
tendent Butler  and  I know  that  the  easiest  way  to  keep  all  the  school  dis- 
tricts in  the  State  from  being  mad  at  you  is  to  have  a state  distribution 
formula  that  has  factors  which  apply  to  every  school  in  the  state,  every 
student  who  goes  to  school,  and  every  student  who  attends.  The  better  the 
attendance,  the  more  money  the  school  gets.  So  you  force  the  kid  to  be  there. 

He  may  possibly  have  learned  as  much  in  three  days  as  he  would  have  in  five. 

So  I’m  suggesting  that  we  need  to  look  at  the  multipliers  and  some  of  the 
effects  of  our  programs  that  we  think  are  good.  For  now,  we  only  have  some 
sort  of  linear  data  for  the  central  cause  and  effect  sequence,  and  we  call 
that  evaluation. 

Among  other  things,  I hope  you  pay  some  attention  to  evaluating  the  real 
motivators  for  what  students  do  in  school  or  what  they  do  in  manpower  programs. 
For  example,  in  vocational  education  we  have  said  that  our  principal  job  is  to 
train  people  for  the  world  of  work.  Well  I think  that  statement  takes  its 
origin,  the  world  of  work  facet  of  it  at  least,  from  our  traditional  time 
honored  protestant  church  and  I think  it  worked.  Now  if  you  really  studied 
the  history  of  the  Industrial  Revolution,  you  would  find  that  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  the  church-state  relationship  in  some  of  the  merchant  countries  and 
that  it  hadn’t  been  taught  that  it  was  immoral,  indecent,  or  un-Christian  not  to 
work,  the  effect  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  might  have  been  entirely  dif- 
ferent on  our  nation  from  what  it  is  today. 

So  our  traditional  "work  ethic"  in  the  value  systems  of  people  is  based 
on  that  ethic  which  creates  this  linear  sequence  of  work,  pay,  reward.  We’ve 
also  persuaded  ourselves  to  believe  that  out  of  work  in  that  ethic  comes  most 
of  the  socializing  and  moralizing  influences  that  motivate  people.  I con- 
tend that  our  evaluations  ought  to  look  at  some  of  these  things  in  this  per- 
spective. For  example,  we  are  a post  industrial  society.  We  don’t  have 
more  people  producing  goods,  we  have  more  people  selling  and  producing 
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services.  It’s  increasingly  more  difficult  for  a person  to  identify  himself 
with  anything  in  which  he  can  get  full  fulfillment.  Everyone  is  identified 
with  a pay  check  relationship.  Even  the  production  task  man  is  more  and  more 
a machine  babysitter  who  knows  his  job  is  going  well  if  nothing  happens.  And 
then  if  something  does  happen,  someone  else  will  fix  it  anyhow.  There  is  not 
an  awful  lot  of  fulfillment  in  that  type  of  job.  In  addition,  our  credit  card 
culture  tells  a youngster  growing  up  that  this  cause  and  effect  sequence  is 
backwards.  We  enjoy  now  and  pay  later.  So  perhaps  work  at  best  is  a psycho- 
logical punishment  for  having  done  so,  as  opposed  to  a work,  pay,  reward, 
leisure  sequence. 

But,  in  most  evaluations  we’re  not  really  evaluating  these  kinds  of 
causes  and  effects.  I hope  this  week  that  as  you  talk  about  evaluations  for 
programs  some  of  these  kinds  of  questions  might  enter  into  your  discussion.  I 
will  close  on  a true  story  about  Alaska  which  suggests  to  me  that  unless  we  do 
this  we  probably  haven’t  seen  anything  yet  in  the  diversion  of  programs;  in 
the  difficultuly  of  getting  people  into  dialogue  together  about  making  program 
sense.  As  many  of  you  know,  those  folks  from  my  office  here  can  go  back  to 
sleep,  they  have  heard  this  story  a hundred  times  but  its  a true  story  and 
illustrates  my  point,  but  I guess  perhaps  before  I tell  it  I will  urge  just 
one  other  thing  which  you  might  want  to  consider. 

/ We’ve  talked  about  the  vocational  education  community  and  the  employment 

service  community.  I know  at  this  conference  you  are  going  to  talk  about  the 
broad  proliferation  of  federal  laws  that  have  something  to  do  with  educational 
training.  But  I think  that  when  the  historians  get  through  telling  about  this 
period  of  time,  they  will  not  be  spending  as  much  time  on  the  federal  statutes 
as  they  are  on  what  we  are  doing  on  the  state  and  local  level;  what  we’re  all 
doing  in  the  proliferation  of  services  and  programs.  For  example,  in  the 
United  States  today,  there  are  80,000  unites  of  government . Fourty  six  thousand 
are  local  units  of  government.  There  is  only  one  unit  of  government  at  the 
federal  level  unless  they  changed  it  after  I left  this  morning.  Fifty-four 
state  and  territorial  jurisdictions,  300  counties,  and  all  the  rest  are  local 
units  of  government.  Of  the  46,000,  roughly  20,000  are  school  districts  and 
roughly  26,000  are  special  service  districts.  The  special  service  districts 
the  water  pollution  districts,  the  soil  conservation  districts,  the  drug  abuse; 
districts,  and  all  the  others  have  a sort  of  headless  forth  branch  of  govern- 
ment presided  over  by  administrated  courts  and  commissions.  These  courts  and 
commissions  have  many  of  the  new  and  emerging  jobs,  particularly  in  environ- 
mental control,  in  some  of  the  health  occupations,  and  in  others  that  we  have 
really  never  been  able  to  quantify  or  classify.  So  I am  suggesting  that  when 
the  Congress  attempts  to  solve  a social  problem  it  has  to  look  at  that  broad 
array  of  local  units  of  government,  many  of  which  are  not  coordinated  with 
any  other  local  unit  of  government.  Take,  for  example,  the  area  in  which  I 
live.  Within  a 45  minute  drive  from  my  house  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  I can 
drive  through  eleven  different  police  jurisdictions.  They  are  all  called 
metropolitan  Washington  and  they  are  all  administered  by  separate,  discrete, 
different  entities.  Three  of  them  are  administered  by  Federal  entities  that 
don’t  even  have  to  talk  to  each  other  about  what  the  speed  limits  are,  what 
the  parking  regulations  are,  and  so  forth.  Well  the  same  thing  is  happening 
at  the  local  level  in  many,  many  ways.  So  I would  suggest  that  one  of  the 
things  you  might  want  to  talk  about  this  week  as  you  evaluate  what  we  do  with 
what  we  have  is  ”How  we  can  do  a better  job  with  involving  that  part  of  what 
is  happening  in  government  today  in  our  program  planning  and  in  our  setting  of 
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objectives  for  people?  How  do  you  bring  in  an  economist  to  talk  with  a local 
administrative  board  who  doesn't  answer  to  any  body  and  yet  has  jobs  for 
people  living  in  their  area?" 

That  brings  me  to  my  story  and  then  I will  sit  down.  As  some  of  you 
know,  in  Alaska  there's  a condition  known  as  perma-frost.  That  means  substan- 
tially that  below  about  18  inches  from  the  top  of  the  ground,  the  ground  is 
frozen,  sometimes  to  as  much  as  200  - 300  feet.  And  so  it's  almost  impossible 
in  the  permafrost  areas  to  build  conventional  buildings  with  concrete  founda- 
tions and  concrete  walls  because  in  the  summer  time  the  permafrost  will  thaw 
out  just  a little  bit  because  of  the  heat  conduction  of  the  building.  Then 
in  the  winter  it  will  freeze  back  and  the  building  will  buckle  all  out  of 
shape.  So  we  tried  all  kinds  of  things  to  compensate  for  the  permafrost. 

We  built  one  building  on  about  150  screw  jacks.  The  janitor  screwed  the 
jacks  up  and  down  to  try  and  keep  the  building  level.  So  we're  the  only  peo- 
ple I really  know  that  actually  stole  anything  from  the  Russians  as  far  as 
ideas  are  concerned.  One  of  our  engineers  learned  that  over  in  Syberia 
they  had  a hazardous  problem.  The  Russians  freeze  the  bridge  abuttments. 

They  just  form  the  abuttments  on  the  refrigeration  tubing  to  keep  them 
frozen  and  the  abuttments  stay  right  where  they're  put.  There's  no  buckling 
or  there's  no  heating.  So  we  built  a little  building  in  Nome  to  try  this 
system  out  and  sure  enough  it  worked.  We  dug  right  down  into  the  permafrost, 
we  laid  refirgeration  tubing,  two  sets,  redundant  set  and  operating  set  and 
when  heat  went  down  we  picked  it  up  and  ran  it  back  through  an  exchanger 
system  to  have  heat  in  the  building  and  it  was  tremendous.  And  so  I thought 
this  would  be  a very  fine  thing  to  motivate  the  natives  to  understand  that  this 
is  the  20th  century  and  that  technology  had  moved  into  the  frontier.  So  I pre- 
pared a speech  to  explain  this  to  them.  And  I had  a fellow  standing  next  to 
me  by  the  microphone  who  could  speak  Eskimo.  There  is  nc  written  equivalent 
for  Eskimo  and  so  I couldn't  just  hand  it  out  to  them.  They  couldn't  have  read 
it  anyhow.  So  I preceded  to  tell  them  all  the  technical  details  about  this 
building  and  what  it  meant  in  terms  of  better  living  in  the  Artie  and  so  on. 

And  all  the  time  I was  talking,  I'd  say  a few  words,  then  I'd  stop.  He'd  say 
a few  words,  he'd  stop,  and  I'd  say  a few  more  and  he  just  kept  saying  the  same 
sounds  over  and  over  and  over  again  and  it  wasn't  until  I got  down  to  talking 
about  the  kids  that  he  changed  his  sounds.  And  it  bothered  me  as  it  would  any- 
body I'm^sure,  so  after  the  meeting  I asked  somebody  who  could  understand 
Eskimo,  "What  in  the  world  was  that  guy  telling  those  people  there  at  the  first 
part  of  my  speech?"  And  he  said,  "Well,  he  was  just  telling  them  you  hadn't 
said  anything  yet!" 

Well  that's  a true  story  and  I like  to  think  that  because  there  are  no 
Eskimos  equivalents  for  words  like  refrigeration  and  what  not,  I believe  the 
man  was  right.  I was  dealing  on  a level  that  had  absolutely  no  relevancy  to 
what  their  problems  were.  The  problems  were  their  children,  and  when  I talked 
about  them,  they  understood.  So  I would  hope  that  as  you  deal  in  evaluation  this 
week  you  think  about  not  having  said  anything  yet  and  get  down  to  that  area  of 
the  problem. 
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WHY  EVALUATE? 


In  one  sense,  perhaps,  one  could  answer  the  questions  assigned  for  this 
presentation  with  the  rejoinder  that  everyone  here  already  has  answered  the 
question  to  his  own  satisfaction,  otherwise  why  would  he  be  here.  Again,  one 
might  say,  in  effect,  that  the  funding  or  supporting  agency  insists  that  pro- 
grams be  evaluated  to  justify  continued  support. 

Neither  of  these  positions  is  assumed,  although  they  might  both  be  valid. 
Rather,  a very  realistic  look  at  the  need  is  suggested  here,  since  it  should 
profoundly  affect  the  way  in  which  program  evaluation  is  done. 

The  first  reason  for  program  evaluation  is  that  "it’s  my  program."  By 
"my”  is  meant  citizens  in  the  area  served  by  the  program.  No  program  should 
ever  be  thought  of  as  "belonging"  to  teachers  or  school  administrators,  or  to 
a state  or  federal  agency,  but  rather  to  the  public. 

About  whom  are  citizens  speaking  when  they  say,  "They  are  my  people." 

They  are  referring  to  their  own  sons  and  daughters,  to  those  of  their  neigh- 
bors or  to  others  for  whom  they  have  a concern.  Citizens  feel  they  should 
have  something  to  say  about  what  is  happening  to  them. 

The  public  also  is  conscious,  or  should  be,  of  the  fact  that  those  being 
served  by  vocational/ technical  education  programs  are  going  to  work  for  the 
public,  whether  on  a custom  basis  in  a shop  or  home,  or  they  already  are  or 
soon  will  be  employees  of  that  part  of  the  public  that  runs  the  businesses, 
industries,  and  government.  So  the  public  has  a right  to  evaluate  the  train- 
ing of  those  whom  they  hire. 

Those  who  are  taxpayers  most  certainly  are  entitled  to  think  that  "It’s 
my  money"  you  are  spending  for  this  training.  It  goes  for  instructional 
salaries,  supplies,  equipment,  and  overhead  of  a vocational/ technical  training 
program.  There  is  just  as  much  logic  to  expecting  taxpayers  to  try  to  decide 
whether  they  are  getting  their  money’s  worth  in  a vocational  training  program 
as  in  a car,  the  purchase  of  a new  house,  or  a television  set. 

Certainly  these  are  not  the  only  persons  concerned  with  program  evalua- 
tion. The  educator  should  be  saying,  "It’s  my  responsibility,  professionnally . " 
Evaluation  should  be  considered  as  so  truly  an  integral  part  of  education  that 
the  really  competent  and  conscientious  educator  cannot  side-step  the  obligation 
to  assist  in  the  appraisal  of  a program  for  training  of  present  and  prospective 
workers.  He  will  be  held  accountable  for  the  results  no  matter  whether  they 
are  good  or  bad. 

If  consideration  is  to  be  given  to  the  outcomes  of  an  appraisal  effort, 
then  the  only  conclusion  which  the  concerned  educator  can  draw  is,  "Yes,  we 
must  bring  about  an  adequate  appraisal  of  the  program  in  order  to  improve 
it."  We  are  hearing  a great  deal  now  about  preparation  of  a local  or  area 
program  plan.  If  such  a plan  is  to  be  a valid  one  it  should  be  based  on  evalu- 
ation of  what  has  been,  or  is  now.  If  a new  program  is  to  be  a part  of  the 
plan,  then  the  procedure  for  subsequent  appraisal  of  the  new  program  should  be 
built  into  the  plan.  Apparently,  program  evaluation,  in  one  form  or  another, 
is  well-nigh  inescapable. 
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Before  going  further  it  may  be  well  at  this  point  to  indicate  what  we 
mean  by  program  evaluation.  As  used  in  this  discussion,  evaluation  will  refer 
to  the  task  of  making  judgments  about  the  worth  or  value  of  a program  of  voca- 
tional/technical education.  It  primarily  involves  the  determination  of  the 
extent  to  which  previously  established  goals  and  objectives  are  being  or  have 
been  attained.  Let  us  now  take  a look  at  some  of  the  principles  on  which 
sound  evaluation  is  based. 

To  repeat,  an  evaluation  ought  to  be  done  by  those  responsible  for  the 
improvement  of  the  program  and  those  affected  by  it.  The  support  for  this 
position  is  the  premise  that  the  persons  involved  are  those  who  must  subse- 
quently implement  the  recommendations  coming  out  of  the  study.  Of  course, 
those  operating  a program  might  be  so  close  to  it  that  they  would  fail  to 
sense  some  of  the  important  elements  to  be  examined,  or  the  significant  needs 
to  be  explored.  Some  educators  might  feel  that  they  need  greater  competency 
in  developing  evaluation  instruments  or  in  analyzing  and  interpreting  data  to 
be  collected. 

Some  evaluations  of  vocational  education  programs  have  been  carried  out 
by  employing  outside  "experts"  to  come  into  the  school  and  either  conduct  an 
evaluation  or  assist  educators  to  make  it.  Accreditation  procedure  is  an 
example  of  this.  The  benefits  of  expertise  are  obtained,  but  this  appraoch 
also  has  some  shortcomings.  Outside  experts  may  not  sense  all  the  concerns  of 
the  educators  and  the  clientele.  Moreover,  there  is  no  assurance  that  the 
findings  and  recommendations  of  such  a group  of  evaluators  will  be  heeded  or 
implemented,  especially  if  those  who  are  to  carry  them  out  have  not  had  a 
part  in  formulating  them. 

As  we  examine  the  task  of  those  to  be  involved  in  the  work  or  task  of 
evaluation  the  logical — indeed,  the  mandatory — starting  point  is  with  program 
goals  and  objectives.  These  must  be  clearly  stated  in  terms  of  human  learning 
and  accomplishment  of  an  occupational  nature.  You  may  want  to  give  considera- 
bly more  attention  to  this  aspect  in  your  deliberations  here  this  week. 

The  basic  concern  of  people  affected  by  programs  of  occupational  educa- 
tion is  whether  they  are  getting  what  they  hope  to  from  the  programs,  and 
whether  this  is  worth  what  they  are  putting  into  them.  This  concern,  in 
other  words,  is  with  the  product  or  output;  The  input  or  process  has  to  be 
considered,  too,  to  determine  whether  there  are  ways  in  which  process  could  be 
inproved  so  as  to  get  a greater  or  better  product.  Ultimately,  this  would 
lead  to  cost-benefit  analysis,  too. 

Most  accreditation,  and  state-directed  evaluations  of  local  programs  have 
placed  considerable  emphasis  on  the  ways  and  means  of  conducting  the  program. 
These  approaches  have  involved  setting  up  standards  to  be  met,  and  determining 
how  nearly  a school  program  measures  up  to  them.  The  validity  of  such  an 
approach  depends  on  the  validity  of  the  standards.  You  will,  of  course,  have 
your  own  opinion  on  this.  Such  an  approach  might  also  involve  comparisons  with 
other  schools.  Most  people  involved  in,  or  affected  by  such  programs,  however, 
usually  have  only  a token  interest  in  comparisons  with  other  schools. 

If  comparisons  between  or  among  schools  or  programs  are  not  to  be  made, 
what,  then  can  be  used  as  a standard  by  which  to  judge  the  outcome?  The  most 
that  I could  say  at  this  point  would  be  that  standards  will  have  to  be  deve- 
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loped  on  the  basis  of  past  experience  and  records.  I will  be  more  specific  on 
this  point,  if  desired,  at  another  time. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  program  evaluation  truly  is  an  effort  of 
research.  Some  research  "purists"  might  not  agree.  I would  submit,  however, 
that  the  over-all  excellence  and  acceptability  of  an  evaluation  effort  will 
depend  a great  deal  on  the  extent  to  which  sound  research  techniques  are 
applied. 

The  sixth  principle  to  be  suggested  here  relates  to  program  planning.  The 
evaluation  effort  needs  to  be  conducted  in  such  a way  as  to  be  definitely  help- 
ful in  program  planning.  If  a program  plan  is  to  be  based  on  occupational 
training  needs,  then  study  of  needs  would  be  a part  of  the  evaluation.  If  stu- 
dents* background,  occupational  interests  and  career  goals  are  to  be  considered 
then  these  things  need  to  be  included  in  the  study.  Where  it  is  believed  that 
there  is  need  for  re-allocation  of  resources  from  some  less-effective  curricula — 
in  terms  of  occupational  success  or  placement  outcomes — to  some  emerging  or  more 
greatly  needed  curricular  areas,  then  evidence  needs  to  be  uncovered  that  should 
support  or  refute  this.  This  is  another  way  of  saying  that  program  planning 
should  govern  the  nature  of  the  evaluation  effort,  and  should  grow  out  of  it. 

If  the  principles  just  enunciated  are  acceptable,  we  may  next  consider  the 
theoretical  framework  within  which  a local  or  area  program  of  vocational/tech- 
nical education  may  be  conducted.  Some  would  refer  to  this  as  a model.  A 
model,  however,  might  be  expected  to  have  incorporated  in  it  several  opera- 
tional components.  What  we  shall  refer  to,  therefore,  is  a process  for  local- 
ly-directed evaluation. 

An  over-simplification  at  this  point  ^ould  be  t0  state  that  the  process  is 
one  of  stating  objectives,  analyzing  evidences  of  the  attainment  of  them,  and 
then  modifying  the  program  and/or  revising  the  objectives.  Objectives  and 
goals,  for  purposes  of  this  discussion,  are  used  somewhat  synonymously;  hence 
the  "bull*s  eye"  connoting  a target  as  goal. 

This  task  is  one  which,  in  my  experience,  is  not  generally  well-done. 

After  seven  years  working  rather  intensively  with  33  school  systems  in  five 
states  I would  have  to  report  that  although  most  of  the  tasks  in  an  evaluation 
were  well  done,  nevertheless,  in  few  of  these  was  a really  fine  job  done  on 
stating  goals  or  objectives.  It  is  fortunate,  in  my  judgment,  that  this  will 
be  dealt  with  at  length  this  week.  All  staff  persons  concerned  with  a program 
should  actively  assist  in  thinking  through  and  stating  the  goals  of  the  pro- 
gram. 


A criterion  question  is  one  which  states  the  objective,  or  a subsidiary 
objective,  in  such  a way  that  an  answer  is  called  for  that  would  help  to  mea- 
sure the  attainment  of  the  objective.  The  task  is  to  identify  questions  and 
have  them  worded  in  such  a manner  that  they  may  be  answered  negatively,  posi- 
tively, and/or  with  degrees  of  these.  It  may  not  be  necessary  to  word  such 
questions  for  any  objectives  that  are  narrow  and  specific.  On  the  other  hand, 
occasionally  a broad  objective  would  suggest  several  questions  relating  to  it. 

The  task  logically  to  follow  this  one  is  to  cooperatively  agree  on  what 
evidence  will  be  acceptable  as  indicating  the  answer  to  the  criterion  ques- 
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tion.  Before  leaving  this  let  it  be  noted  that  this  suggests  the  identifica- 
tion of  facts  of  which  the  evidence  is  presumed  to  be  constituted,  and  of 
developing  the  instruments  or  other  ways  and  means  of  retrieving  the  informa- 
tion. 


It  is  at  this  point  that  expertise  in  the  form  of  consultants  may  be 
required,  although  we  would  not  rule  out  the  seeking  of  consultant  help  on 
the  performance  of  the  other  indicated  tasks  as  well. 

The  analysis  of  the  information  is,  of  course,  the  intermediate  task. 
While  some  of  this  activity  can  be  performed  by  a group,  much  of  it  will,  of 
necessity,  be  done  by  an  individual  or  individuals.  The  interpretation  should 
either  be  done  by  a competent  research  person  or  with  the  assistance  of  such 
a person. 


The  culminating  task  of  formulating  and  implementing  recommendations  may 
be  directed  by  the  evaluation  leader , but  involves , to  a greater  or  lesser 
degree,  all  who  have  helped  with  the  preparation  for  this  task,  as  well  as 
those  who  are  responsible  for  carrying  out  the  recommendations.  These  in- 
clude the  administrators,  but  may  also  include  the  members  of  the  faculty  and 
citizens. 

The  decisions  that  need  to  be  made  may  relate  to:  (1)  acceptance  of 

recommendations  in  principle;  (2)  when  to  put  recommendations  into  effect; 

(3)  describing  the  kind  of  action  necessary  for  implementation;  and/or  (4) 
identifying  or  obtaining  staff  and  material  or  financial  resources  for 
implementation. 


Naturally,  if  recommendations  actually  are  carried  into  action  this  may, 
in  turn,  suggest  modification  of  the  over— all  objectives  or  goals.  Even 
though  no  action  was  decided  on,  the  program  goals  might  still  need  to  be 
changed  to  make  them  more  realistic,  or  at  least  more  congruent  with  the 
actual  outcomes  or  accomplishments  on  the  program. 

This  discussion  has  been  rather  theoretical,  but  purposely  so.  The 
nitty-gritty  will  be  dealt  with  later.  At  this  point  in  the  conference  it 
seems  necessary  to  present  this  theoretical  framework.  It  is  extremely 
important  that  one  know  wh£  he  is  doing  what  he  is . If  this  theoretical 
framework  is  acceptable  it  also  will  be  possible  to  achieve  a degree  of  uni- 
formity that  should  prevail  among  the  institutions  and  program  personnel  that 
are  going  to  be  involved. 
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WRITING  OBJECTIVES  IN  PERFORMANCE  TERMS 


Introduction 


objectives  in  performance  terms  let  me  8 d5rected  t0  the  siting  of 
might  direct  vour  attention  After  mv  _SU8gest  .four  objectives  to  which  you 
which  will  follow,  and  afti  ^ the  discuss*°n 

tomorrow  morning,  vou  shoulc  able  to  Ho  sessions  scheduled  for 

be  able  to  listMager's  cril  rta  fQr  t S * First>  should 

Second,  you  should  be  able  to  list  the  fiS  obJectiyes  in  Performance  terms. 
Taxonomy  of  Educational  Objectives  cVmh  r! ler.  classifications  in  the 

Psychomotor  shoulJ^Trxf  Affective  Domain,  and 

classifications~to— write  ohZrnl.T  , fle  to  use  the  criteria 

open  to  many  interpretations  Fo.  rf-hSin8  deacriptive  terms  which  are  not 
value  for  and  a coLittment  to  J°U  ^°“ld  develop  a sense  of 

This  may  appear  to  be  a "tall  order^to  vL^/h/0^68  in  perfonnance  terms, 
one  that  you  can  achieve.  * y the  n,oinent-  It  is,  however, 

humor  s Objectives."  if. 

communic  -ing  with  our  students  when  we  wri2  nt/  3 relatively  p°°r  job  of 
the  file  -Joes  not  tell  you,  however  is  that-  jeptiv®8*  One  thing  which 

tives  at  all.  Some  do  not  know  the'differen  teachers  do  not  write  objec- 

nsEs.  ar  - — - ;.™ 

Need  for  Specifying  Objectives  In  Perfonuance  Terns 

“st  Important  consideration  friSifsT  tf*r"‘r'  The  st“d«»t  Is  the 
meat,  and  the  teacher  are  secondary  confiA^e/1*-5®0);  matter’  tae  environ- 
tives  should  focus  on  the  learner/  U>n3iderations  • Consequently,  the  objec- 

learning^ ' ^t ^erves^no^anln  JT  The"  ‘S  teMhl”«  « there  Is  no 
teacher  except  as  it  has  reference  tnTh56!10  examlrte  the  hehevlor  of  the 
terns  student  perfornance  Is  "Spt  STSSt  JLSS.?1*""*  !” 

objectives  have  been 

cution  rather  than  procedure  bac°mes  Primarily  a matter  of  exe- 

used  to  evaluate  InstS^'arXl o^  ff  telUbU  °bidttive  tests 
behavior.  We  nest  know  vhet  outcomes  are  SSJSd'TS!"*****  o£  stulient 
can  evaluate  his  accomplishments  These  °f  the  student  before  we 

the  Instructional  progran  is  designed-not  Srt  “ ^ lde“tifIed  ht£»re 
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Constructing  Performance  Objectives  Establishes  a Foundation  for  Mean- 
ingful Teacher-Student  Interaction.  If  you  accept  the  statement  that  there  is 
no  teaching  if  there  is  no  learning,  it  should  be  obvious  that  the  learner 
should  be  involved  in  writing  objectives.  The  teacher's  first  objective  is 
either  to  select  students  with  high  interest  in  his  subject  area  or  to  develop 
the  interest  in  his  students.  Involvement  of  the  students  in  setting  goals 
(performance  objectives)  for  instruction  is  a time-tested  solution  to  the 
problem  of  sustaining  interest,  causing  learning  to  occur,  and  making  teachers 
out  of  performers •” 

If  the  learner  helps  to  specify  the  conditions  of  what  I call  the 
learning  contract,  ' he  will  be  more  likely  to  accept  the  contract  and  to 
modify  his  behavior  according  to  its  conditions.  In  my  opinion,  this  teacher- 
student  interaction  is  a vital  part  of  the  instructional  program.  It  is  not 
just  a pre-instruction,  teacher  activity. 

If  you  are  convinced  that  objectives  should  be  written  in  carefully 
specified  performance  terms,  you  should  be  interested  in  a review  of  selected 
means  of  detailing  the  terms  of  the  performance. 

Techniques  for  Writing  Performance  Objectives 

There  exists  in  the  education  profession  a growing  number  of  contemporary 
scholars  interested  in  improved  techniques  for  writing  objectives.  Among  these 
are  three  or  four  who  have  had  a great  influence  on  me  as  I am  sure  they  have 
had  on  others.  They  are  Robert  F.  Mager,  Benjamin  S.  Bloom,  David  R.  Krathwohl, 
and  Elizabeth  J.  Simpson.  I am  not  as  familiar  with  Simpson's  work  as  I am 
with  the  others. 

Mager  has  outlined  three  criteria  for  specifying  the  terms  of  the 
learning  contract.  Bloom,  Krathwohl,  and  Simpson,  as  well  as  a large  number 
of  other  people  who  have  worked  with  these  writers,  have  edited  taxonomies 
of  educational  objectives.  All  four  have  made  a significant  contribution 
to  persons  interested  in  writing  objectives  in  performance  terms. 

Specifying  the  Terms  of  Objectives.  Let's  look  at  the  work  of  Mager 
(1)  first.  He  has  outlined  three  criteria  for  writing  objectives.  They  are: 

1.  ...  specify  the  kind  of  behavior  which  will  be  acceptable  as 
evidence  that  the  learner  has  achieved  the  objective. 

2.  ...  define  the  desired  behavior  by  describing  the  important 
conditions  under  which  the  behavior  will  be  expected  to  occur. 

3.  ...  specify  the  criteria  of  acceptable  performance  by  describing 
how  well  the  learner  must  perform  to  be  considered  acceptable. 

These  criteria  require  the  teacher  and,  hopefully,  the  student  to 
supply  important  information  about  what  the  learner  will  be  able  to  do  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  study  period,  under  what  conditions  he  will  be  able 
to  do  it,  and  at  what  level  he  will  be  expected  to  perform. 
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Mager  has  had  a tremendous  influence  on  me.  Although  I must  confess 
that  there  was  a time  when  I thought  his  criteria  were  "impossible."  I made 
the  mistake  of  trying  to  apply  his  "guidelines"  in  a very  specific  way.  The 
result  was  some  rather, long,  cumbersome  but  very  specific  objectives  which 
my  students  in  teacher  education  found  hard  to  accept.  If  his  criteria  are 
used  as  guidelines  they  can  help  many  teachers  communicate  better  with  their 
students,  thereby  enhancing  learning  conditions. 

My  undergraduate  students,  in  general,  have  not  readily  committed 
themselves  to  the  use  of  Mager* s criteria.  My  analysis  of  this  reaction  is 
that  they  are  teacher-centered  in  their  methodology  and  preoccupied  with  sub- 
ject matter  to  the  point  that  they  do  not  easily  perceive  the  need  for  focus- 
ing in  such  detail  on  the  needs  of  the  learner.  My  graduate  students  have 
been  more  interested  in  applying  the  criteria.  They  do,  however,  frequently 
experience  the  problem  of  being  too  specific. 

Let’s  look  at  an  example  objective.  Here  is  one  lifted  from  a student’s 
teaching  plan. 


To  teach  students  to  appreciate  the  importance 
of  controlling  lawn  weeds. 

You  should  immediately  recognize  a word  in  this  objective  which  is 
open  to  interpretation.  "Appreciate"  can  mean  different  things  to  different 
people.  It  appears  that  the  "behavior  which  will  be  acceptable  as  evidence  that 
the  learner  has  achieved  the  objective"  is  for  the  student  to  be  able  to  con- 
trol turf grass  weeds.  The  writer  did  not  define  the  "important  conditions 
under  which  the  behavior  would  be  expected  to  occur."  Nor  did  he  "specify  the 
criteria  of  acceptable  performance."  Here  is  the  same  objective  with  refine- 
ments . 


Given  ten  common  turf grass  weeds,  the  student 
can  identify  the  weeds  and  outline  an  accept- 
able procedure  for  controlling  each. 

This  objective  satisfies  all  three  of  Mager’s  criteria.  It  notes  (1) 
that  the  student  can  identify  and  outline  procedures  for  controlling  turf grass 
weeds,  (2)  that  the  student  will  be  given  ten  weeds  to  work  with,  and  (3)  that 
he  must  identify  and  outline  acceptable  control  procedures  for  all  ten. 

Establishing  Levels  of  Performance.  Now  let’s  look  at  the  taxonomies  reported 
by  Bloom,  (2),  Krathwohl,  (3),  and  Simpson  (4).  The  first-order  classifi- 
cations used  in  each  domain  are  listed  below. 

Cognitive  (Bloom)  Affective  (Krathwohl)  Psychomotor  (Simpson) 


1. 

Knowledge 

i. 

Receiving 

1. 

Perception 

2. 

Comprehension 

2. 

Responding 

2. 

Set 

3. 

Application 

3. 

Valuing 

3. 

Guided  Response 

4. 

Analysis 

4. 

Organization 

4. 

Mechanism 

5. 

Synthesis 

5. 

Characterization  by 

5. 

Complex  Overt 

6. 

Evaluation 

Value 

Response 
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The  Taxonomy  of  Education  Objectives,  Cognitive  Domain  was  the  first  of 
the  three  domains  to  be  written.  This  is  and  has  been  the  area  of  measure- 
ment in  which  educators  have  been  primarily  interested  for  centuries.  It  is 
only  natural  that  it  was  the  first  to  be  developed. 


Those  who  have  carefully  studied  the  book  edited  by  Bloom  will  quickly 
recognize  the  significance  of  each  of  the  six  classifications  noted  above. 
Others  will  want  to  study  the  system  of  classifying  human  behavior.  It  is 
a useful  guide  for  specifying  performance  objectives.  Mager's  criteria  tell 
us  how  to  write  objectives  while  these  six  categories  form  a hierarchial 
system  for  determing  the  type  and  level  of  behavior  desired. 


Let  s take  another  look  at  the  revised  turfgrass  objective  cited  above. 

To  what  level  in  the  cognitive  domain  does  the  objective  extend.  There  are 
certain  things  the  student  must  have  "knowledge"  of.  He  must  "comprehend" 
the  relationship  between  different  weeds  and  different  control  measures  It 
is  not  required  that  he  make  "application"  of  his  knowledge.  A decision  must 
be  made  whether  or  not  the  student  should  stop  at  the  "comprehension"  level 
or  should  aim  for  a higher  level.  Certainly  if  the  student  will  be  expected 
to  control  weeds  in  someone’s  lawn,  the  objective  should  be  extended  to  the 
application  level. 


David  Krathwohl  was  very  much  involved  in  the  development  of  the  cognitive 
taxonomy.  Later  he  spearheaded  the  writing  of  the  affective  taxonomy.  It 
represents  one  of  the  latest  and  best  efforts  to  develop  an  hierarchy  for 
dealing  with  interests,  attitudes  , feelings,  etc.  I find  that  there  are  not 

0Ccasi°ns  *h£?  * feel  the  need  t0  write  affective  objectives  but  when 
there  is  one,  Krathwohl 's  system  of  classifications  is  of  much  help.  You 

will  note  that  I suggested  an  affective  objective  for  your  consideration  at  the 
beginning  of  this  paper* 


Education  is  a continuing  proposition.  It  does  not  occur  only  in  the 
school  and  classroom.  It  extends  beyond  the  school  and  into  the  future.  It 
is  measured  today  as  well  as  tomorrow.  We  must  be  concerned  with  the  ultimate 
effects  our  teaching  activities  have  on  the  learner.  If  he  does  not  value 

” at  , 3ea^nS  t0  the  P0int  that  it:  helps  Positively  to  shape  his  character, 
then  it  is  doubtful  how  useful  our  teaching  activities  may  have  been. 


As  I mentioned  previously,  I am  less  informed  about  Simpson's  psychomo- 
tor domain  than  I am  about  the  cognitive  and  affective  domains.  However,  in 
my  field  of  interest,  I feel  more  competent  to  specify  performance  objectives 
as  they  relate  to  motor  activity.  Nonetheless,  the  hierarchy  outlined  by 
Simpson  is  helpful  when  used  as  a guide  for  the  teacher  and  his  student  to 
use  in  determining  the  desired  level  of  performance. 


Once  again  recall  the  revised  turfgrass  objective.  The  last  statement 
made,  has  added  significance.  That  is,  if  the  student  is  to  be  able  to  con- 
trol weeds  in  lawns,  then  the  objective  should  specify  the  "application" 
level.  Application  infers  motor  activity.  We  might  want  to  rewrite  the 
objective  to  include  a motor  response. 


* i 
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Given  a specimen  lawn,  the  student 
can  (1)  outline  an  annual  program  of 
weed  control  and  (2)  carry  out  the 
prescribed  treatments  as  outlined. 

You  will  note  that  the  objective  is  considerably  different  from  the  last 
statement.  It  is  very  likely  aimed  at  the  needs  of  a more  advanced  student 
and  is  undoubtedly  based  on  accomplishment  of  other  more  basic  objectives. 

For  example,  the  student  still  must  be  able  to  identify  common  weeds.  Other- 
wise, he  would  not  be  able  to  outline  an  annual  program  of  weed  control. 

Its  a Hatter  of  Commitment 

No  matter  how  much  a person  may  know  about  the  various  criteria  and 
techniques  for  writing  objectives  in  performance  terms,  it  will  serve  no 
useful  purpose  unless  that  person  is  committed  to  the  use  of  performance 
objectives.  I sincerely  believe  that  the  quality  of  teaching  could  be  greatly 
improved  in  most  every  school  if  teachers  could  be  motivated  to  become  inter- 
ested and  involved  in  the  task  of  specifying  objectives  in  performance  terms. 
Many  students  would  for  the  first  time  comprehend  the  goals  of  their  instructors. 
Who  can  say  how  much  more  they  might  learn  under  these  enlightened  conditions? 

Summary 

First,  it  is  important  to  remember  when  writing  objectives  that  the 
learner  is  the  most  important  consideration.  There  is  no  teaching  if  there 
is  no  learning.  The  student  must  be  involved  in  specifying  the  terms  of  the 
learning  contract  (objectives).  Carefully  written  objectives  make  the  evalu- 
ation of  teaching  and  learning  a much  easier  task. 

Second,  the  criteria  outlined  by  Robert  F.  Hager  facilitates  the  specifi- 
cation of  objectives  in  performance  terms.  These  criteria,  used  as  guidelines, 
help  the  writer  indicate  (l)  what  the  learner  will  be  doing  when  he  demon- 
strates that  he  has  reached  the  objective,  (2)  under  what  conditions  the  de- 
sired behavior  will  be  expected  to  occur,  and  (3)  at  what  level  the  learner 
will  need  to  perform. 

Third,  the  first-order  classifications  in  the  three  taxonomies  of  educa- 
tional objectives  as  edited  by  Bloom,  Krathwohl,  and  Simpson  are  useful  in 
selecting  the  desired  type  and  level  of  behavior  in  writing  performance  ob- 
jectives. The  classifications  may  be  used  as  checklists  to  assist  in  the 
specification  of  the  desired  level  of  performance. 

Fourth,  the  writing  of  objectives  in  performance  terms  is,  in  the  final 
analysis,  a matter  of  commitment.  Those  who  want  to  be  better  teachers  can 
and  do  write  objectives  which  clearly  communicate  desired  behavioral  outcomes. 
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ORGANIZING  FOR  EVALUATION 


Theory  and  Practice  of  Involvement  in  Local  Program  Evaluatior 


The  acceptance  of  the  premise  that  staff  and  citizens  should  be  involved 
in  evaluation  is  assumed  in  this  discussion.  Albeit,  I am  well  aware  that  the 
degree  of  acceptance  will  vary  greatly  with  you  and  your  own  professional  col- 
leagues. It  is  believed,  however,  that  this  premise  is  basic  to  the  assigned 
topic  for  this  discussion.  Let  us,  therefore,  begin  by  examining  some  of  the 
aspects  affecting  this  involvement.  Those  citizens  who  have  children  in 
school  are  concerned  that  these  youth  eventually  can  find  work  that  they  like, 
and  in  which  they  will  do  well.  Some  of  them  also  expect  that  the  educational 
institutions  which  they  support  will  provide  for  their  own' improvement,  for 
progressing  in  their  work,  and/or  for  changing  jobs.  Citizens  who  are  em- 
ployers or  supervisors  are  concerned  with  what  might  be  done  to  get  people  pre- 
pared to  work  in  their  companies,  and  that  these  will  be  ready  for  the  specific 
job  training  that  some  of  them  will  want  and/or  need  to  become  better  workers. 

Citizens  are  a potential  resource  for  advice  because  of  their  experience  in 
work.  Most  of  them,  however,  have  had  work  experiences  limited  to  one  or  two 
types . This  may  be  an  advantage,  because  depth  of  work  experience  is  needed  in 
setting  up  or  validating  specific  operational  objectives.  On  the  other  hand, 
since  it  would  be  physically  impossible  to  tap  the  work  experience  background 
of  all  adults  in  an  area  or  community,  the  lack  of  breadth  of  occupational  cov- 
erage by  any  one  committee  of  citizens  should  be  recognized. 

The  value  systems  of  any  representative  group  of  citizens,  therefore,  may 
vary  considerably,  depending  on  the  hierarchy  of  priorities  that  they  have 
erected  for  themselves,  for  their  own  businesses  01  industries,  or  for  their 
own  youth. 

All  of  this  leads  up  to  a position  which  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  defen- 
sible in  the  thirty-three  schools  and  colleges  with  which  we  have  worked  in  our 
evaluation  efforts.  This  is  that  if  an  advisory  committee  is  wanted  for  local 
program  evaluation  and  planning,  it  had  better  be  composed  of  representative 
and  responsible  citizens,  rather  than  of  merely  a group  of  management-appointed 
representatives  of  a few  of  the  larger  businesses  or  industries  of  an  area  or 
of  those  which  are  more  important  in  contributing  to  the  economy  of  the  area. 

The  potential  help  from  a well-chosen  citizens*  advisory  committee  is,  indeed, 
great.  It  relates  to  what  youth  and  adults  want  and  need,  to  what  their  own 
and  their  fellow  citizens*  businesses  need,  and  to  what  they  and  their  bussinesses 
can  do  to  help  build  a better  program. 

Turning  from  the  general  public  to  the  educational  staff,  we  note  some 
characteristics  that  are  similar  and  others  that  are  different.  Most  teachers 
of  specialized  vocational  courses  are,  themselves,  narrowly  experienced  and 
trained,  insofar  as  occupations  are  concerned.  But  here  again  as  groups  of 
staff  members  are  brought  together,  such  experiences  and  knowledge  can  be  pool- 
ed for  evaluation  and  program  planning  purposes. 
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Most  staff  members,  however,  are  preoccupied  with  teaching  to  the  students 
the  subjects  assigned  to  them,  and  typically  have  not  given  a great  deal  of 
thought  to  program  nor  to  program  evaluation.  The  evaluation  in  which  they  have 
been  involved  may  be  of  one  or  both  of  two  types.  These  persons  have  measured 
student  achievement  in  instruction  which  they  provide.  They  may  have  partici- 
pated in  gathering  information  for  an  evaluation  for  accreditation  purposes,  or 
for  a statewide  or  nationwide  evaluation  for  checking  compliance  or  justifying 
official  program  approval.  Partly  because  of  these  experiences,  and  partly 
because  of  the  fear  of  the  unknown,  many  teachers  tend  to  feel  threatened  when 
approached  in  regard  to  evaluation  of  local  programs.  ~~ 

The  concerns  and  interests  of  staff  relate  to  the  occupations  represented 
by,  or  related  to  the  courses  they  teach.  Probably  a greater  relevance  is  to 
the  current  and  prospective  youth  and  adults  who  constitute  what  the  staff 
members  preceive  to  be  the  "clientele.’1 

Since  they  have  these  concerns,  and  because  they  know  more  than  anyone 
else  about  the  courses  they  themselves  teach,  and  about  the  students,  in  the 
aggregate,  the  members  of  the  staff  can  make  a signal  contribution  to  any  local 
program  evaluation  effort.  They  are  qualified  to  take  an  inventory  of  students1 
interests  and  are  capable  of  interpreting  students1  claimed  interests.  They 
keep  records  of  these  and  of  students*  experiences,  their  strengths  and  their 
weaknesses,  including  the  perceptions  of  the  parents.  Those  in  whom  former 
students  have  confidence  can  successfully  ascertain  from  these  records  infor- 
mation about  their  work,  their  job  satisfaction  and  the  relevance  of  their 
previous  schooling  to  these. 

Selecting,  Organizing  and  Using  a Staff  Committee 

Let  us  now  take  a look  at  the  tasks  in  organizing  a staff  committee  for 
an  evaluation  effort.  The  first  one  is  that  of  appointment  of  an  individual 
as  leader  of  the  evaluation  project.  This  might  be  a director  of  vocational 
education,  an  assistant  administrator  or  a classroom  instructor.  Staff  members 
should  be  made  aware  of  the  responsibilities  assigned  to  this  leader  and  of 
their  own  roles  as  they  cooperate  with  him  and  each  other.  A staff  member  may 
well  be  appointed  to  work  as  an  associate  leader  on  a team  basis. 

This  team  must  be  provided  time  and  adequate  clerical  help,  equipment, 
supplies  and  support  for  necessary  local  travel.  In  addition  to  this,  they 
should  be  provided  time  to  work  with  teachers,  committees,  and  employers;  to 
do  research  and  writing;  to  develop  statements  of  objectives  and  instruments 
for  gathering  data;  and  to  report  on  staff  and  committee  activities  and  out- 
comes of  the  total  evaluation  effort. 

The  number  and  types  of  staff  positions  represented  on  the  evaluation 
committee  is  likely  to  vary  with  the  size  and  complexity  of  the  institutions 
and  with  the  purposes  of  the  evaluation  effort.  It  need  not  be  a large  com- 
mittee, but  should  include  key  persons  in  the  school.  Each  soecialized  area 
should  be  represented.  Other  staff  areas  which  should  be  represented  include 
guidance,  administration  and  the  general  education  curriculum. 
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The  leader  of  the  evaluation  effort  serves  as  chairman  of  this  committee. 

He  also  serves  as  spokesman  for  the  committee  in  communications  to  the  admin- 
istration and  to  the  public.  The  leader  and  the  research  associate  make  con- 
tacts with  other  faculty  members,  citizens,  employers,  employees,  consultants, 
and  resource  persons. 

A member  of  this  leadership  team  calls  staff  committee  meetings,  chairs 
them,  and  democratically  guides  the  work  of  the  committee.  The  leader  and  his 
associate  prepare,  or  cause  to  have  prepared  by  other  members,  relevant  data 
and  other  materials  and  prepare  a report  on  the  findings.  In  short,  the  role 
of  the  team  encompasses  all  the  principles  stated  yesterday,  and  other  activi- 
ties that  will  be  discussed  by  the  presenters  and  the  participants  in  this 
workshop . 

The  chief  administrator  of  the  school  or  college  has  the  responsibility 
for  announcing  the  evaluation  effort  to  the  faculty  and  to  the  community,  and 
for  enlisting  faculty  interest  and  cooperation.  Ke  also  should  assure  those 
who  are  to  work  on  the  project  that  time  will  be  made  available  or  compensated 
for,  when  necessary;  that  clerical  and  research  costs  will  be  supported;  and  that 
serious  consideration  will  be  given  to  the  findings  and  recommendations  for 
program  imprcvement. 

There  are  several  ways  of  providing  staff  time  for  work  on  activities  of 
program  evaluation.  Some  schools  have  budgeted  funds  for  in-service  education 
and  curriculum  planning.  These  could  be  used  to  support  staff  activities  in 
the  evaluation  program.  Many  members  of  school  staffs  are  matriculated  at  a 
university  for  graduate  study.  Independent  study  or  research  for  graduate 
credit  is  another  way  of  encouraging  staff  work  on  evaluation.  There  are  many 
instances  of  staff  members  who,  when  working  on  a comprehensive  evaluation  pro- 
ject, have  found  "spin-off”  research  that  they  can  do  on  a subsidiary  problem 
for  independent  study  credit  or  thesis. 

Before  a staff  committee  can  become  effective  it  must  be  oriented  to  the 
task,  and  needs  to  understand  what  is  meant  by  program  evaluation.  Teachers 
should  understand  the  purposes  of  the  evaluation  effort,  namely,  to  determine 
the  extent  to  which  the  total  effort  of  personnel,  curricula  and  activities  of 
the  school  are  achieving  the  goals  to  which  the  school,  its  supporters,  and  its 
clientele  are  committed. 

Following  orientation  of  the  staff  committee  a plan  for  conducting  the 
evaluation  should  be  developed  and  placed  in  writing  for  all  to  see  who  are  to 
be  involved.  The  minimum  recommended  items  to  be  included  in  such  a plan  are 
the  following: 

- Purposes  or  objectives  of  the  project 

- Scope  and  duration  of  the  study 

This  means:  what  are  the  instructional  programs;  what  curricula  will  be 
considered;  what  grade  or  age  levels;  and  the  depth  of  the  probe.  It  also  means 
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the  estimate  of  elapsed  months  or  weeks  during  which  it  is  expected  that  the 
endeavor  is  to  be  conducted. 

- Organization  and  function  of  the  staff  committee 

This  should  specify  the  frequency  and  duration  of  meetings  and  individual 
staff  member  responsibilities. 

- Organization  and  purposes  of  the  citizens r advisory  committees 

This  would  include  questions  such  as  whether  there  will  be  an  over-all 
committee,  craft  or  departmental  committees  and  any  sub-committees,  etc. 

- Proposed  major  activities  to  be  conducted 

Examples  would  be  development  of  philosophy  and  objectives,  development  of 
occupational  competency  statements  for  each  program  and  course;  conducting 
follow-up  survey  to  check,  attainment  of  some  of  the  over-all  objectives  of  the 
program;  conducting  employer  interviews;  conducting  occupational  needs  surveys; 
and  studying  curricula  in  detail  in  light  of  findings  in  these  aforementioned 
activities. 

- A schedule  of  activities 

Regardless  of  how  difficult  it  may  appear  to  do  this,  the  making  of  a 
schedule  is  essential  if  the  evaluation  is  to  be  satisfactorily  carried  out. 

The  beginning  and  ending  of  the  instructional  year  or  program  duration,  as  well 
as  availability  of  staff  at  various  time,  both  will  have  a bearing  on  the  time 
schedule. 

- Plan  for  disseminating  and  implementing  the  findings  or  results.  This 
should  include  the  faculty,  administration,  advisory  committees  and  the  general 
public. 

- Budget 

All  who  have  prepared  proposals  will  agree  that  preparation  of  a budget 
goes  a long  way  toward  facilitating  or  obtaining  the  necessary  support  for 
actually  carrying  out  activities. 

If  it  is  an  acceptable  assumption  that  all  members  of  the  faculty  of  an 
educational  institution  could  contribute,  to  a greater  or  lesser  degree,  to 
development  of  occupational  competency  in  youth  and  adults,  then  widespread 
participation  to  an  optimum  extent  by  all  members  is  desired,  insofar  as  this 
is  feasible.  This  means  those  assigned  at  all  levels  and  for  all  curricular 
areas.  Faculty  meetings  are  useful  to  help  emphasize  the  point  that  every 
course  and  student  activity  and  every  faculty  member  may  make  a significant 
contribution  to  occupational  preparation.  The  need  for  development  of  occu- 
pationally oriented  courses  potentially  beneficial  to  all  students  looking 
forward  to  employment  is  a typical  concern  to  be  explored  through  such  meetings. 
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Relationship  of  State  and  Local  Leadership^  Teams 

Up  to  this  point  the  impression  inadvertently  might  have  been  given  that 
the  leadership  team  spearheading  a local  or  area  program  evaluation  would  be 
working  entirely  independently  from,  or  with  total  disregard  for  a team  con- 
ducting a statewide  evaluation  of  vocational  education.  Such  is  not  the  intent. 
In  fact,  just  the  opposite  is  what  I would  advocate. 

Prior  to  the  VE  1963  Act  and  the  1968  amendments,  state  departments  of 
education  had  no  mandate  for  statewide  evaluation  of  vocational/ technical 
education.  The  states  typically  agreed  in  vtheir  state  plans  to  check  compli- 
ance with  requirements  for  reimbursable  programs.  These  dealt  mainly  with  the 
nature  of  the  inputs,  such  as  facilities,  curricula  and  time  in  laboratory  or 
class.  In  addition,  many  state  departments  have  systematically  collected  data 
relating  to  accomplishments  or  outcomes.  These  have  enabled  the  states  to 
compare  gross  outputs  with  previous  years  and  sometimes  with  other  states. 

Thr  * have  not  in  the  past  been  active  in  assisting  local  leaders  to  direct 
studies  of  their  own  programs. 

Now,  however,  all  states  have  a mandate  to  evaluate  statewide  programs 
and  to  encourage  and/or  become  involved  in  local  or  area  program  evaluation. 

Few  states  have  completed  their  design  for  accomplishing  this.  Many  have  been 
caught  unprepared  for  this  task,  but  have  started  planning  for  implementing 
the  state-plan  provisions  for  evaluation. 

Here  are  parts  of  statements  from  one  state  plan:  "Periodic  evaluations 

of  statewide  vocational  education  programs  and  activities  will  be  conducted  and / 
or  contracted  . . .,"  and  "Local  educational  agencies  operating  vocational 
education  programs  will  be  responsible  for  annual  evaluations  of  their  programs." 
Now,  the  data  and  information  used  in  a statewide  evaluation  would  have  to  be 
obtained  from  local  agencies.  This  information  could  be  quantitative  or  quali- 
tative, depending  on  the  type  needed.  It  could  be  based  on  criteria  set  up  by 
the  state  or  criteria  set  up  by  local  agencies,  or  both.  The  difficulty  would 
be  that  locally  determined  criteria  are  apt  to  vary  with  local  goals  and  ob- 
jectives. 

Two  alternatives  which  might  be  considered  should,  in  my  opinion,  be 
avoided.  One  would  be  for  the  state  agency  and  local  agency  to  conduct  two, 
separate,  and  unrelated  evaluation  efforts.  This,  however,  could  result  in  need- 
less duplication  of  work,  and  might  create  antagonism.  Another  alternative  would 
be  to  have  one  evaluation.  This  would  probably  be  state  planned,  and  each  local 
agency* s part  in  it  would  be  uniform.  It  would  resemble  current  regional  accred- 
itation patterns,  which  have  not  been  viewed  as  meeting  the  needs  of  the  local 
agencies.  It  would  not  provide  for  the  kind  of  involvement  we  have  been  advo- 
cating here.  It  probably  would  not  provide  for  evaluating  any  programs  not 
reimbursable  nor  provide  for  special  or  unique  goals  or  objectives  of  the  local 
agencies. 
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What  would  be  more  acceptable,  all  around,  would  be  for  state  and  local 
leaders  to  get  together  to  discuss  the  kind  of  coordination  needed.  The 
statewide  goals  and  objectives  would  be  formulated  and  hopefully  accepted  by 
local  leaders.  The  goals  and  objectives  for  local  programs  also  would  be 
stated.  Similarities  and  differences  would  be  noted.  Criteria  would  be  set 
up  locally,  and  on  a state  basis. 

Eventually,  a determination  could  be  made  of  what  minimum  data  and 
information  are  needed.  Each  local  leader  team  would  determine  what  addi- 
tional information  it  might  need.  The  data  gathering  process,  so  far  as 
local  people  are  concerned,  should  appear  as  one  process  rather  than  two. 

The  information  needed  locally  would  be  available  to  local  people  for  decision- 
making and  that  for  the  state  level  decision-making  to  that  agency.  All  would 
recognize  that  the  complexity  and  magnitude  of  bringing  about  such  a coordinated 
evaluation  task  is  tremendous.  Staff  resources  trained  in  evaluation,  as  well 
as  financial  resources  to  adequately  do  the  job,  are  limited.  This  is  another 
reason,  however,  for  a division  of  labor  between  state  and  local  agencies. 

A coordinated  effort  could  at  least  arrive  at  common  terminology,  some 
standardization  of  forms,  and  help  to  avoid  information  gaps  and  duplication 
of  effort.  A great  deal  of  training  of  local  leadership  would  be  called  for, 
and  statewide  meetings  and  workshops,  and  probably  through  the  creation  and  use 
of  a statewide  steering  committee  on  evaluation. 

Any  state  could  at  least  make  a start,  and  1 think  this  is  all  that  I am 
advocating.  In  one  state  with  which  I am  somewhat  familiar,  four  procedures 
have  been  set  up.  These  deal  with:  (1)  annual  program  reviews  by  the  local 

staff,  (2)  follow-up  of  former  students;  (3)  analysis  of  local  plans;  and 
(4)  team  visitations. 

In  another  state  the  state  department  last  year  conducted  uniform  evalua- 
tions of  about  20  area  vocational  education  programs.  Uniform  criteria  were 
set  up  and  standard  type  of  instruments  used  to  gather  uniform  type  of  data. 
Emphasis  was  on  input,  and  not  a great  deal  of  local  staff  and  citizen  involve- 
ment except  in  gathering  and  supplying  information.  This  year  they  are  asking 
these  area  schools  to  direct  their  own  evaluations.  These  will  be  according 
to  prescription,  but  may  vary.  Next  year  the  state-directed  evaluation  will 
be  conducted  and  so  on. 

In  several  states  computerized  data  collection  from  former  students  is 
being  set  up  on  a permanent  or  continuing  basis.  Thus,  certain  minimum  data 
will  be  collected  uniformly  by  all  schools.  Each  school,  however,  may  supple- 
ment the  questions  asked,  and  gather  data  relevant  to  particular  objectives 
for  a given  school. 

In  the  future  it  seems  to  me  that  we  shall  need  much  more  consultation 
between  local  or  area  schools  and  state  departments  in  regard  to  statewide  eval- 
uation and  local  evaluation.  I hope  we  will  also  see,  as  well,  coordinated  and 
cooperative  efforts  aimed  at  producing  more  valid  and  acceptable  appraisals  of 
programs . 
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Education,  today,  is  face  to  face  with  one  of  the  most  important  confronta- 
tions of  all  times.  This  confrontation  reached  spotlight  status  with  the 
campus  riots  and  disorders  of  the  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles, 
Columbia  University,  and  more  recently  Kent  State  University.  But  educational 
leaders  are  quick  to  point  out  that  confrontations  have  and  are  occurring  at 
the  community  college  and  high  school  level.  The  lack  of  involvement  in  the 
decision  making  process  has  frequently  been  sighted  as  a major  contributing 
reason  for  these  campus  disorders.  Could  it  be  that  those  affected  by  the 
educational  programs  and  those  responsible  for  the  programs  were  not  active 
participants  in  the  decision  making  processes? 

In  vocational  education  we  have  been  relatively  free  of  the  kind  of  dis- 
orders which  have  plagued  some  of  our  institutions  of  higher  education.  But 
let  us  not  be  too  warm  in  our  self-praise.  Are  we  in  vocational  education 
walking  in  the  midst  of  strangers?  How  much  involvement  of  the  citizens  of 
the  community  do  we  have  when  we  consider  an  issue  as  critical  as  program 
evaluation?  As  teachers  and  administrators  of  vocational  education,  we  have 
a tendency  to  call  the  local  program  offerings  f,my  programs  of  vocational  educa- 
tion.” However,  the  American  citizen,  yes,  the  American  taxpayer  thinks  of  his 
school  as  something  personal  and  special,  and  he  wants  it  within  close  reach 
of  his  touch  and  comprehension. 

In  vocational  education,  we  are  confronted  with  changes  occurring  in  the 
nature  of  jobs,  the  advancement  of  technology,  population  mobility,  and  an 
incessant  demand  for  new  skills  and  new  knowledge.  As  vocational  educators,  we 
take  pride  in  providing  opportunities  for  each  individual  to  develop  to  his 
fullest  potential.  However,  as  the  complexities  of  the  world  of  work  have  in- 
creased, it  has  become  more  difficult  than  ever  before  to  provide  opportunities 
of  a complex  and  varied  nature  so  that  each  student  can  achieve  his  full  po- 
tential. 

The  local  citizens  advisory  committee  is  a tool  we  must  use  more  frequently 
to  assist  in  developing,  upgrading,  and  evaluating  programs  of  vocational  educa- 
tion. Education  has  never  been,  and  is  not  now,  the  sole  responsibility  of  the 
schools.  If  every  individual  is  to  reach  his  full  potential  the  school  needs 
help.  Citizens  of  the  community  are  generally  eager  to  assist  teachers  and 
administrators,  but  unless  teachers  and  administrators  provide  leadership  and 
an  opportunity  to  participate,  the  good  intentions  of  citizens  will  be  in  vain* 
If  we  accept  the  idea  that  schools  exist  for  the  purpose  of  serving  the  people 
of  the  community,  it  is  then  natural  that  the  citizens  of  the  community  should 
be  well  informed  about  their  school  and  included  in  a consultation  role  in 
program  evaluation. 

Without  question,  laymen  are  interested  in  vocational  education.  Their 
willingness  to  help  in  the  performance  of  the  educational  process  has  been 
demonstrated  many  times.  If  we  accept  the  fact  that  public  schools  owe  their 
origin  to  the  public,  it  quickly  becomes  evident  that  schools  need  the  confi- 
dence of  the  public  they  represent.  This  confidence  is  important  because, 
whether  or  not  citizens  are  involved,  they  will  talk  and  they  will  evaluate. 
Riendeau  supports  the  need  for  citizens  advisory  committees  by  asking  the 
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question,  "How  else  can  schools  and  colleges  be  sure  that  their  occupational 
programs  are  in  tune  with  employment  needs? "1  Shoemaker  contends  that  "involve- 
ment of  a community  in  vocational  education  is  not  just  a nice  gesture;  it  is 
a matter  of  life  and  death  to  a sound  program."2  Perhaps  it  is  when  citizens 
eliminate  educators  or  when  educators  eliminate  citizens  that  the  real  mistakes 
in  educational  planning  are  made.  Without  question,  laymen  are  interested  and 
concerned  about  education.  They  have  a right  to  be  informed,  consulted,  and 
included. 


Selecting  and  organizing  a citizens  advisory  committee  can  involve  a com- 
plex  pattern  of  relationships.  If  we  are  to  work  effectively  with  citizens 
advisory  committees,  it  is  important  that  we  possess  an  understanding  of  how 
advisory  committee  members  should  be  selected,  how  the  advisory  committee 
should  be  organized,  and  what  functions  the  advisory  committee  should  perform. 

Board  of  Education  Policy  Statement 

A statement  of  policy  concerning  citizens  advisory  committees  should  be 
developed  by  the  board  of  education  if  one  does  not  already  exist.  This  should 
be  brief  and  cover  only  the  essential  points.  Typical  of  the  items  included 
in  such  statements  are:  purposes  and  functions  of  the  committee;  number  of 

members;  method  of  selecting  members;  length  of  members'  terms;  and  communica- 
tion  procedures. 

Purposes  of  Citizens  Advisory  Committees 

Perhaps  no  area  related  to  citizens  advisory  committees  is  more  important 
than  that  of  purposes.  One  of  the  major  causes  of  citizens  advisory  committee 
failure  is  lack  of  agreement  about  purposes. 

Important  to  the  understanding  of  the  citizens  advisory  committee  role  and 
responsibilities  is  the  concept  of  policy  development.  It  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  board  of  education  to  develop  policies  and  to  see  that  these  policies  are 
properly  initiated  by  competent  professional  people.  It  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  citizens  advisory  committee  to  bring  the  viewpoints  of  citizens  to  the 
attention  of  the  board  of  education  on  matters  pertaining  to  the  educational 
program.  Decisions  rest  with  the  board  of  education.  Without  question,  the 
public  should  share  in  educational  policy  development.  It  is  most  important 
that  members  of  citizens  advisory  committees  always  keep  in  mind  that  their 
role  is  advisory  and  that  their  recommendations  fall  in  the  category  of  sug- 
gestions to  administrators  and  to  members  of  the  board  of  education. 


The  primary  purpose  of  the  citizens  advisory  committee  for  vocational 
education  is  to  provide  the  ways  and  means  by  which  the  citizens  of  a school 


Albert  J.  Riendieau,  The  Role  of  the  Advisory  Committee  in  Occupational 
Education  in  the  Junior  College  (Washington,  D.C.:  American  Association  of 

Junior  Colleges,  1967),  p.  19. 


2Byrl  Shoemaker,  "Involving  the  Community  in  Needs  Studies  and  Program 
Development,"  The  National  Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals  Bulletin 
49:113,  May,  1965.  
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district  can  participate  effectively  in  the  program  of  vocational  education. 
General  purposes  of  the  citizens  advisory  committee  for  vocational  education 
are: 


1.  To  assist  vocational  educators  in  the  development  of  sound  adequate 
policies  and  programs: 

2.  To  identify  the  need  for  programs  of  vocational  education; 

3.  . To  interpret  vocational  education  conditions  to  fellow  citizens  and 
enlist  their  support  in  seeking  improvement; 

4.  To  bring  community  information,  opinion,  and  planning  into  the 
deliberations  of  school  officials  concerned  with  policy-making; 

5.  To  harmonize  differences  in  vocational  education  points  of  view 
between  school  officials  and  members  of  the  community;  and 

6.  To  assist  vocational  educators  and  students  in  evaluating  the  local 
program  of  vocational  education. 

Types  of  Citizens  Advisory  Committees 

Broadly  speaking,  citizens  advisory  committees  can  be  categorized  as  in- 
dependent citizens  committees  and  school  initiated  citizens  committees.  Our 
concern  as  it  relates  to  the  evaluation  of  programs  of  vocational  education,  is 
with  the  school  initiated  citizens  committee.  Research  strongly  supports  the 
school-initiated  type  of  citizens  committee.  The  greatest  advantage  of  the 
school-initiated  committee  is  that  it  is  welcomed  by  those  in  the  school  with 
whom  the  committee  will  work.  Independent  citizens  committees  frequently  are 
motivated  by  ulterior  motives  which  lack  responsibility. 

There  is  no  real  consensus  of  research  opinion  as  to  whether  citizens 
committees  should  be  of  a continuing  or  short-term  nature.  If  program  evalua- 
tion is  to  be  a continuous  process  and  if  we  are  going  to  use  the  services  of 
a citizens  advisory  committee,  it  seems  rather  logical  that  the  citizens  adviso- 
ry committee  be  a continuing  type  of  committee. 

Kinds  of  vocational  citizens  advisory  committees  that  have  been  used  in 
education  are  rather  varied,  but  may  be  classified  as  general,  departmental, 
and  craft  committees.  The  general  committee  is  usually  a permanent  one  orga- 
nized to  give  advice  on  the  total  program  of  vocational  education  in  the  school. 
Evaluation  could  be  one  of  several  functions  or  interests  of  such  a committee. 

A variation  of  this  would  be  a sub-committee  on  evaluation.  A departmental 
committee  serves  a single  department.  Industrial  education  teachers  frequently 
use  craft  committees  for  each  training  program,  such  as  drafting  or  auto 
mechanics . 

Committee  Member  Selection 


Committee  size.  The  size  of  the  citizens  advisory  committee  is  of  vital 
importance  to  the  proper  functioning  of  the  group.  Committee  size  will  vary 
by  size  of  the  community,  the  scope  of  the  vocational  education  offering,  the 


Adapted  from  Leslie  W.  Kindred,  School  Public  Relations  (Englewood 
Cliffs,  New  Jersey:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1957),  p.  194. 
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diversity  of  businesses  and  industries  in  the  community,  and  the  purposes  of 
the  committee.  The  committee  should  not  be  so  large  as  to  be  unwieldy  or  so 
small  as  to  be  unrepresentative  of  the  community.  Ten  to  fourteen  committee 
members  have  proved  to  be  a desirable  number  for  general  committees.  Depart- 
mental and  craft  committees  have  been  smaller,  with  five  to  nine  members 
suggested. 

Qualifications  of  committee  members.  Employers,  employees,  parents,  former 
students  and  students  now  enrolled  should  be  considered  for  advisory  committee 
membership.  Factors  important  to  consider  in  selecting  committee  members  in- 
clude: 

1.  A genuine  interest  in  the  school; 

2.  Honesty  and  sincerity  of  purpose; 

3.  Willingness  to  serve,  and  with  time  to  give  to  committee  activities; 

4.  Respect  and  confidence  of  the  citizens  of  the  committee; 

5.  Freedom  from  strong  biases  that  could  interfere  with  the  reaching 
of  sound  conclusions; 

6.  Interested  in  vocational  education; 

7.  Ability  to  communicate  information  and  ideas  to  the  community  and 
to  the  committee;  and 

8.  Knowledge  of  the  world  of  work  and  a strong  commitment  to  providing 
opportunities  for  each  individual  to  develop  to  his  fullest  potential. 

Appointment  of  committee  members.  Occasionally,  well-meaning  individuals 
suggest  that  the  members  of  citizens  advisory  committees  should  be  appointed 
by  various  organizations  within  the  community.  It  is  very  questionable  if 
citizens  advisory  groups  made  up  of  members  selected  by  various  community 
organizations,  agencies,  or  businesses  can  serve  the  same  purpose  as  a cross- 
sectional,  representative,  committee.  There  appears  to  be  a tendency  for 
committee  members  appointed  by  various  organizations  in  a community  to  maintain 
the  status  quo  rather  than  directing  their  efforts  toward  program  improvement. 

The  names  of  persons  to  be  considered  for  nomination  to  the  citizens 
advisory  committee  are  best  suggested  by  members  of  the  school  staff.  The 
school  staff  may  secure  suggestions  for  committee  members  from  the  citizens 
of  the  community.  The  citizens  advisory  committee  should  include  some  of  the 
most  capable  people  of  the  community.  Citizens  advisory  committee  members 
should  reflect  their  personal  views,  not  those  of  an  organization,  agency 
or  business. 

The  names  of  the  individuals  chosen  by  the  school  staff  for  the  citizens 
advisory  committee  should  be  presented  to  the  chief  administrator  of  the 
school  system.  Names  of  prospective  members  may  be  further  screened  by  local 
administrators.  Some  informal  or  unofficial  inquiry  may  be  made  to  determine 
the  willingness  of  the  individuals  to  serve  as  a committee  member.  The 
nominations,  when  submitted  to  the  board  of  education,  may  include  more  names 
than  needed  for  the  committee.  The  board  is  then  asked  to  select  a given 
number  of  individuals  for  the  citizens  advisory  committee.  The  board,  of 
course,  adds  names,  if  it  chooses  to  do  so.  Individuals  selected  by  the 
board  of  education  should  receive  official  notification  of  the  selection, 
preferably  by  letter  from  the  chief  school  administrator.  Personal  contact 
by  a school  staff  representative  will  help  to  start  the  committee  on  a posi- 
tive  note. 
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Term  of  office.  Committee  members  should  be  appointed  for  a definite 
length  of  time.  Three-year  terms  are  suggested.  Terms  should  be  staggered, 
and  replacements  selected  by  the  same  process  as  the  original  committee  members. 
No  member  should  be  allowed  to  succeed  himself,  thereby  permitting  fresh 
ideas  to  be  brought  into  the  committee  and  educate  more  community  citizens. 

Committee  Organization 

There  is  a great  deal  of  confusion  regarding  the  advisability  of  a 
constitution  and  by-laws  for  the  citizens  advisory  committee.  There  is  a 
tendency  to  favor  a committee  constitution  and  by-laws  with  the  caution  that 
rigidity  can  result  from  overemphasis  on  these  documents.  A well-written 
constitution  and  by-laws  can  contribute  substantially  to  the  clarification  of 
committee  purposes.  There  is  general  agreement  that  the  constitution  and 
by-laws  should  receive  board  of  education  approval. 

The  time  of  year  for  organization  of  the  citizens  advisory  committee  is 
not  considered  crucial  by  many  authorities,  but  most  suggest  the  annual 
organization  meeting  should  be  held  as  soon  after  July  1 as  possible.  The 
committee  should  not  be  overly  organized.  A chairman,  a vice-chairman,  and 
a secretary,  elected  from  the  lay  membership,  should  provide  sufficient  com- 
mittee leadership. 

The  number  of  meetings  a citizens  committee  should  hold  should  be 
directly  related  to  the  need  for  discussion  of  some  real  problems.  The  meetings 
should  be  held  frequently  enough  to  maintain  interest  and  effectiveness.  The 
meeting  agenda  should  be  prepared  in  advance  by  the  citizens  advisory  committee 
chairman  and  the  school  representative. 

The  importance  of  good  organization  for  citizens  committees  was  stressed 
by  Hamlin  in  his  statement  "Most  (citizens  advisory  committees)  have  made 
valuable  contributions,  but  some  have  failed  and  a few  have  done  more  harm 
than  good  because  they  were  poorly  organized." 

Committee  Member  Orientation 


It  is  of  utmost  importance  that  new  members  of  citizens  committees  are 
properly  oriented  as  to  their  role  and  duties.  An  important  item  of  business 
for  the  first  meeting,  and  if  necessary  succeeding  meetings,  of  the  citizens 
advisory  committee  is  a review  of  the  purposes  and  functions  of  the  committee. 
Members  of  the  teaching  staff  and  administrators  might  be  asked  to  make 
presentations  at  the  first  committee  meeting.  Another  effective  communication 
technique  is  the  use  of  an  advisory  committee  handbook.  Committee  members 
will  need  to  be  informed  not  only  of  their  role  and  duties  as  a member  of  the 
committee,  but  they  may  need  a refresher  course  on  the  philosophy  and  objectives 
of  the  program  of  vocational  education. 


^Herbert  M.  Hamlin,  The  Public  and  Its  Education  (Danville,  Illinois: 
The  Interstate  Printing  and  Publishing  Company,  1955),  p.  372. 
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School  representative.  The  person  upon  whose  shoulders  rests  a great  deal 
of  the  responsibility  for  the  success  or  failure  of  the  citizens  advisory 
committee  is  the  person  who  represents  the  school.  The  most  logical  individual 
to  assume  the  task  is  the  local  director  of  vocational  education  or  the 
director  of  the  vocational  school.  Depending  on  the  purposes  of  the  committee, 
the  individual  assuming  this  role  may  be  a teacher,  department  head,  or  co- 
ordinator. 


Among  the  responsibilities  of  the  school  representative  are  the  following: 

1.  Keeping  committee  members  ifnormed  concerning  vocational  education 
objectives  and  philosophy, 

2.  Updating  comirttee  members  regarding  local,  state,  and  federal 
policies  for  vocational  education, 

3.  Keeping  committee  members  fully  informed  about  the  local  program  of 
vocational  education, 

4.  Keeping  committee  members  abreast  of  the  latest  trends  regarding 
evaluation  procedures  and  techniques,  and 

5.  Acting  as  secretary  for  the  committee. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  school  representative  is  an  ex- 
officio  member  of  the  committee  and  that  he  is  present  to  seek  advice,  not 
to  give  it. 

Committee  recommendations.  The  recommendations  of  the  citizens  advisory 
committee  should  be  made  in  written  form.  The  written  recommendations  should 
also  include  the  reasons  or  rationale  for  the  recommendation.  This  would 
also  provide  a permanent  record  of  the  committee’s  action  and  help  prevent 
misinterpreting  the  committee’s  intent. 

Recognition.  Service  on  a citizens  advisory  committee  can  be  a sacrifice 
and  hard  work  for  the  participants.  Recognition  of  citizens  contributions 
should  be  made  by  the  school.  The  school’s  gratitude  can  be  shown  by  awarding 
a certificate  of  appreciation  and  sending  a thank-you  letter  to  committee 
members  at  the  end  of  their  period  of  service.  Other  suggestions  include  the 
placing  of  members*  names  in  school  publications  and  in  material  released  to 
newspapers  and  periodicals. 

Citizens  Advisory  Committee  Functions 

Without  question  one  of  the  greatest  services  rendered  by  an  advisory 
committee  is  to  interpret  the  school’s  program  of  vocational  education  to  the 
people  of  the  community.  If  we  accept  this  as  one  of  the  major  functions  of 
citizens  advisory  committees,  it  logically  follows  that  assistance  in  program 
evaluation  should  be  a major  activity  of  citizens  advisory  committees.  What 
are  the  activities  in  which  a citizens  advisory  committee  can  engage?  The 
functions  of  a citizens  advisory  committee  can  be  varied  and  very  borad,  but 
the  activities  discussed  here  will  be  limited  to  those  related  to  evaluation. 

Activities  related  to  evaluation  in  which  citizens  advisory  committees 
have  engaged  include: 
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1.  Assisting  in  iTriting  and  revising  the  philosophy  statement  for 
vocational  education; 

2 • Assisting  in  the  formulation  and  revision  of  objectives  for  the 
school's  program  of  vocational  education; 

3.  Helping  to  identify  the  manpower  needs  of  the  community; 

4.  Helping  to  identify  and  describe  vocational  education  program 
needs; 

5.  Assisting  in  the  planning  of  the  total  vocational  education  evalua- 
tion  effort; 

.6-  Providing  advice  regarding  the  use  of  data-gathering  instruments 
within  the  community; 

7.  Assisting  in  the  interpretation  of  data  regarding  outcomes  of 
the  program;  and 

8.  Assisting  in  formulating  recommendations  based  on  the  information 
resulting  from  the  evaluation  effort. 

A function  seldom  performed  but  a very  important  one  is  the  need  for 
citizens  advisory  committees  to  periodically  evaluate  their  own  programs. 

Summary 


The  key  points  for  successful  citizens  advisory  committee  operation 
include: 

1.  Well  defined  pruposes, 

2.  Board  of  education  approval, 

3.  Carefully  selected  membership, 

4.  Suitable  appointment, 
j.  Orientation  of  members, 

6.  A capable  school  representative, 

7.  Competent  lay  leadership, 

8.  Well  planned  purposeful  meetings,  and 

9.  Worthwhile  activities. 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  FOLLOW-UP  INSTRUMENTS 


I am  specifically  addressing  myself  to  the  problems  of  developing  the 
follow-up  instrument,  not  conducting  the  follow-up  survey.  In  your  handout  mat- 
erial you  have  an  outline  of  my  presentation.  I will  try  to  cover  the  points 
indicated  on  that  outline  in  my  discussion. 

One  of  the  basic  weaknesses  that  I see  in  most  follow-up  instruments  is 
that,  when  you  read  them,  you  don't  get  the  impression  that  people  always  know 
where  they  are  going.  I had  an  experience  last  fall  in  Washington  D.  C.  as  a 
consultant  to  a group  developing  a follow-up  instrument.  The  group  consisted 
of  a panel  of  experts  who  discussed  what  should  go  into  this  instrument. 

That's  the  way  the  discussion  started.  It  went  on  all  day  long.  There  were 
arguments  back  and  forth  about  items  that  should  be  and  items  that  should  not 
be  asked  and  disagreements  about  what  items  to  include.  Finally  they  came  out 
with  a large  array  of  items  uiat  was  much  too  large  for  the  instrument  that 
they  had  in  mind.  The  second  day  we  tried  to  cut  in  half  this  large  body  of 
questions  that  were  going  to  be  in  the  final  instrument  and  I kept  making  my- 
self obnoxious  by  saying,  "Why  do  you  want  this  information?"  "What  is  the 
purpose  of  it?" 

It  was  very  clear  that  the  people  who  were  charged  with  putting  this 
instrument  together  did  not  have  a set  of  basic  objectives  in  mind  for  the 
system  that  they  were  trying  to  evaluate.  They  were  trying  to  conduct  an  eval- 
uation by  designing  the  instrument  ahead  of  resolving  the  issue  of  what  are 
the  objectives  against  which  this  system  would  be  evaluated.  I think  this  is 
one  of  the  basic  weaknesses  I see  in  instrument  design.  Too  many  times  it’s 
a matter  of  people  getting  together  and  asking,  "What  are  the  kinds  of  ques- 
tions we're  going  to  ask?" 

I would  suggest,  no  matter  what  kind  of  a system  you  are  trying  to  evalu- 
ate, and  if  you're  doing  a follow-up  of  any  kind,  you  are  trying  to  evaluate 
a system,  you're  first  step  is  to  establish  the  basic  objectives  of  the  system. 
There  are  a number  of  ways  you  can  do  this.  One  is  to  develop  a theoretical 
model  which,  when  developed,  you  can  use  to  generate  certain  objectives  that 
the  system  must  have.  I want  to  illustrate  that,  but  I want  to  point  out  to 
you  that  this  was  a model  developed  for  a specific  kind  of  a system,  namely 
secondary  education  in  major  cities  and  it  concerned  vocational  education. 

It's  not  exactly  the  kind  of  model  that  you  would  probably  develop  for  your  kind 
of  system. 

If  you  open  your  brochure  to  the  first  page  you'll  see  a public  relations 
sketch  of  the  model  and  that  is  the  manpower  conversion  equation  that  you  see 
on  the  back.  What  we  tried  to  do  with  this  simple  model  is  to  relate  the 
whole  business  of  vocational  education  or  vocational  training  to  the  national 
good.  I want  to  go  over  it  very  briefly  with  you.  On  the  left  side  of  the 
model  we  started  out  with  the  assumption  that  we  have  a large  reservoir  of 
underdeveloped  manpower  resources  in  the  country  at  the  secondary  school  level 
and  we  indicated  that  there  are  basically  three  channels  through  which  this 
undeveloped  manpower  reservoir  would  be  converted  into  skilled  manpower 
resources.  One  was  through  public  vocational-technical  education  systems. 
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The  second  one  was  through  private  business  and  industrial  training  programs; 
in  company  type  training  programs  which  develop  skills.  The  third  one  was 
private  vocational  and  technical  education  institutes,  by  the  schools,  if  you 
will. 


For  your  purposes  here,  being  involved  in  MDTA  type  programs,  we  could 
add  a fourth  channel  which  would  include  all  of  the  Department  of  Labor  pro- 
grams which  are  designed  to  convert  undeveloped  manpower  to  some  type  of  a 
skilled  manpower.  Basically  we  said  that  the  objective  of  the  system  as  a 
whole,  the  collection  system  of  three  channels  of  conversion,  was  to  turn  out 
skilled  manpower  in  both  kind  and  quantity  so  as  to  match  the  skilled  manpower 
requirements  of  the  expanding  economy.  The  idea  was  that  there  would  be  a 
balance  between  the  output  and  the  requirements  of  the  economy  served  by  the 
various  systems  that  are  part  of  this  conversion. 

If  you  follow  the  reasonings  of  the  model,  it  generates  certain  basic  ob- 
jectives. Quite  obviously,  as  the  skilled  manpower  requirements  of  the  coun- 
try increase,  there  should  be  a corresponding  increase  in  the  numbers  of 
undeveloped  manpower  resources  that  are  being  tapped  and  brought  into  the  sys- 
tem. We  put  that  in  the  form  of  one  basic  objective  - enrollment  growth.  We 
said  it  was  a basic  objective  and  we  spelled  it  out  in  a nonquantitative  way, 
although  it  can  be  put  in  a percentage  value.  It  was  a basic  objective  of 
public  schools  for  vocational  education  systems  to  show  a continuing  increase 
from  year  to  year  in  the  percent  of  noncollege  students  enrolled  in  vocational 
programs  at  the  secondary  and  post-secondary  school  level.  Unless  they  did 
show  a continuing  increase  in  these  kinds  of  enrollments,  they  would  not  be 
able  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  model  which  was  to  turn  out  skilled  man- 
power resources  in  a quantity  and  kind  that  was  needed. 


Another  objective  which  followed  from  this  model,  logically,  was  one  con- 
cerning growth  of  course  offerings.  The  systems  charged  with  the  responsibi- 
lity of  converting  manpower  would  have  to  enlarge  the  range  of  their  course 
offerings  so  as  to  be  consistent  with  the  requirements  of  the  expanding  econo- 
my. Therefore  we  concluded  that  one  of  the  basic  objectives  of  the  public- 
sector  was  to  show  a continuing  increase  in  the  range  and  diversity  of  curri- 
cular offerings  until  such  offerings  adequately  reflected  both  manpower 
requirements  and  the  range  of  talents  in  the  school  age  populations  served.  A 
good  many  years  ago  when  I first  did  a study  on  public  vocational  education, 
it  was  quite  clear  that  the  vast  majority  of  schools  across  the  country, 
comprehensive  and  vocational,  had  a very  limited  range  of  vocational  offerings 
for  their  students.  As  a matter  of  fact,  in  1964  when  I first  did  a study, 
well  over  sixty  percent  of  the  schools  that  offered  some  type  of  T & I program 
offered  less  than  three  vocational  curricula.  A boy  could  be  a butcher,  a 
baker,  or  a candlestick  maker  and  if  he  didn't  like  either  one  of  the  three 
he  was  back  in  the  academic  program.  He  did  not  really  have  a choice.  This 
has  been  corrected  over  the  years  to  some  extent  due  to  the  increased  funding 
available  to  vocational  education,  but  there  is  still  a long  way  to  go. 
Offerings  are  still  quite  restrictive  in  many  schools.  The  range  from  which 
the  student  may  choose,  is  not  too  great  in  many  schools.  Our  last  survey  in 
thirteen  major  cities  in  the  United  States  revealed  that  about  thirty-five 
percent  of  the  vocational  program  graduates,  on  the  day  they  graduate  want  no 
part  of  the  occupation  for  which  they  are  trained.  They  just  don't  want  to  be 
in  it,  which  from  the  standpoint  of  manpower  conversion  represents  a huge  loss 
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since  some  of  these  people  have  been  in  these  programs  two  and  three  years. 
One  of  the  responsible  factors  indicated  by  the  survey  is  the  restriction  in 
the  range  of  curricular  offerings.  They  did  not  really  get  the  choice  that 
they  wanted. 


A third  basic  objective  which  comes  out  of  this  particular  model  concerns 
holding  power.  Obviously,  if  you  put  people  into  a conversion  system  and  100 
percent  of  them  drop  out,  you  don't  have  much  of  a conversion  system.  Now 
that's  an  extreme  statement,  but  we  do  know  the  holding  power  of  many  of  these 
vocational  curricula  is  much  short  of  what  it  should  be  from  the  standpoint  of 
effective  output.  Therefore  we  concluded  that  the  basic  objectives  of  these 
systems  should  be  to  show  continuing  improvement  in  the  student  holding  power  so 
as  to  increase  the  percentage  of  students  who  complete  the  vocational  curriculum 
of  their  choice.  Primarily  we're  not  talking  about  educating  you  on  objectives, 
I'm  merely  using  them  as  an  illustration.  We  felt  that  the  model  calls  for,  if 
we  re  to  meet  the  basic  objective  of  the  model,  the  placement  of  graduates  or 
program  completers  into  the  field  for  which  they  are  trained.  I think  you  can 
see  the  sense  of  that  if  we  take  it  to  the  extreme.  Again,  if  100  percent  of 
all  the  people  that  we  were  turning  out  wanted  no  part  of  the  occupation  or 
occupational  field  for  which  they  were  trained,  we  would  not  regard  this  a very 
effective  manpower  conversion  system.  Therefore,  we  concluded  that  it  should  be 
the  objective  to  show  a continuing  improvement  in  the  percent  of  qualified  pro- 
gram completers  who  are  placed  in  the  occupation  for  which  trained,  or  at  least 
in  related  occupations. 

We  can  use  this  model  and  then  tie  to  it  the  second  approach  indicated, 
namely  use  a consensus  of  experts  to  derive  objectives.  Actually  we  had,  for 
this  particular  study,  an  advisory  group  of  about  sixteen  people,  half  of  whom 
were  state  directors,  half  of  whom  were  city  representatives.  We  spent  a day, 

I guess  almost  two  years  ago,  in  San  Francisco  having  quite  a heated  discussion 
as  to  what  are  the  basic  objectives  of  vocational  education.  It  was  very  in- 
teresting because  here  we  have  state  level  people  interacting  with  city  level 
people  and  their  viewpoints  were  quite  different.  The  upshot  of  that  day, 
however,  was  that  we  generated  considerably  more  objectives  of  the  system  than 
we  did  from  our  theoretical  model.  We  had  to  recognize  that  it  was  a good 
technique  to  get  people  who  were  knowledgeable  in  the  field  to  sit  down,  not 
to  come  out  with  questions  that  should  be  in  an  instrument  (we  didn't  even  give 
them  an  opportunity  to  give  us  that  kind  of  thinking),  but  to  focus  their 
attention  on  what  are  the  basic  objectives  of  this  system  thatwe'te  trying  to 
evaluate.  In  the  final  report  of  this  study,  there  is  a large  array  of  these 
primary  and  secondary  basic  objectives. 

Another  method  that  is  useful  is  to  use  research  findings  to  either  justify 
your  objectives  or  add  to  your  objectives.  I'll  give  you  one  example.  The 
objective  of  placing  people  into  the  field  for  which  they  are  trained  was  de- 
rived from  the  model.  Nevertheless,  you  get  a great  deal  of  agrument  from  voca- 
tional educators  as  to  whether  that  is  indeed  a basic  objective.  To  some,  it 
doesn't  make  any  difference  as  long  as  a student  gets  a job,  whether  or  not  it's 
in  the  field  for  which  he's  trained.  If  he  gets  a job,  they  have  done  their 
duty.  A previous  research  finding,  however,  indicated  that  when  we  compared  the 
people  who  went  into  the  field  for  which  they  were  trained  with  those  who  did 

not  go  into  the  field  for  which  they  were  trained,  into  a 
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field  that  was  completely  unrelated  to  that  for  which  they  were  trained,  that 
those  who  went  into  the  field  were  better  off  In  every  economic  respect.  They 
earned  more,  their  job  security  was  greater,  their  earnings  increase  over  a 
period  of  years  was  more  substantial,  their  personal  sacisfaction  that  they 
reported  with  their  work  was  much  greater  than  those  who  left  the  field  for 
which  they  were  trained.  So  in  every  way  you  look  at  it,  those  who  went  into 
the  field  for  which  they  were  trained  were  better  off.  We  concluded  that 
these  facts  added  justification  to  the  basic  objective  that  it  was  sensible, 
assuming  their  interests  were  in  this  direction,  to  try  to  place  people  into 
the  field  for  which  they  were  trained.  These,  then,  are  three  techniques  you 
can  use  to  generate  your  basic  systems:  developing  a theoretical  model,  using 

a consensus  of  experts  and  using  research  findings  to  either  corraborate  or 
extend  your  basic  objectives. 

Now,  the  second  basic  step,  here,  is  to  identify  those  objectives  that 
require  a follow-up  survey.  Not  all  of  your  objectives  do  this.  Take,  for 
example,  the  first  one  I mentioned,  enrollment  growth,  or  the  third  one, 
holding  power.  None  of  these  objectives  have  to  do  with  following-up  students. 
Of  the  total  array  of  objectives  that  you  come  out  with,  in  effect  the  basic 
objectives  for  evaluating  a system,  you  are  to  go  back  over  those  and  tag 
those  that  have  some  implications  for  data  in  a follow-up  situation.  These 
data  are  related,  obviously,  to  former  students1  post-school  or  post-training 
experience.  Now  here  wefre  talking  about  additional  educational  experiences 
that  they  might  have  after  leaving  the  system.  Certainly  we*re  talking  about 
their  employment  experiences.  We  might  also  be  talking  about  their  military 
experiences. 

A second  area  would  be  data  related  to  attitudes  and  opinions  that  they 
might  have  about  the  system  itself  through  which  they  pass.  This  is  very 
worthwhile.  How  critical,  how  satisfied  were  they  with  the  experiences  they 
had  in  MDTA  programs? 

One  of  the  things  about  attitudes  and  opinions  that  you  have  to  be  very 
concerned  about  is  that,  by  and  large,  these  are  subject  to  considerable  halo 
effects  in  the  sense  that  most  young  people,  if  you  ask  them  about  an  educa- 
tional or  training  experience  through  which  they  pass,  are  very  generous  and 
try  to  say  nice  things  about  it.  This  is  where  I look  at  the  exceptions, those 
who  don't  say  nice  things  about  the  program.  Look  at  the  specific  comments 
they  have  to  say  and  you  will  often  learn  much  more  about  the  system 
from  those  who  are  inclined  to  be  critical  than  those  who  give  sort  of  a "I 
was  very  satisfied  with  my  experience"  reaction.  It  is  not  always  that  they 
were  very  satisfied,  it  is  often  that  they  are  being  generous.  We  know  from 
previous  situations  that  when  you  get  such  people  into  a group  situation  it's 
surprising  how  much  criticism  you  can  get  from  people  who  initially  were  sat- 
isfied with  the  system. 

Another  group  of  items  that  might  be  a portion  of  a follow-up  survey  is 
data  related  to  assessment  of  their  own  capabilities.  How  much  do  they  think 
about  their  technical  skills,  their  practical  knowledge,  their  reading  capa- 
bilities? You* re  asking  them  to  assess  themselves  along  dimensions  which 
have  some  relationship  to  success  in  the  employment  field  and  these  presumably 
are  dimensions  to  which  the  experience  they  just  went  through  should  have 
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added.  We  found  in  the  earlier  study,  that  a very  substantial  percentage;  well 
over  fifty  percent  of  the  people  going  out  of  T & I vocational  shops,  felt  that 
they  were  deficient  in  mathematics.  Now  that  they  were  in  the  job  and  knew 
what  the  job  required,  they  decided  they  didn1 t know  enough  math.  This  is  the 
kind  of  thing  you  can  assess  with  your  follow-up  survey. 

The  instrument  should  secure  data  required  for  independent  variable  ana- 
lysis. By  that  we’re  talking  about  the  need  to  put  into  the  questionnaire 
ways  of  breaking  down  your  groups  so  that  you  can  analyze  the  data  in  terms  of 

special  groups.  Sex  would  be  such  a variable,  race  would  be  another,  and  age 

might  be  a variable.  You  might  find  that  you  get  an  entirely  different  reac- 
tion from  whites  than  from  blacks  or  from  young  people  than  from  older  people. 

In  evaluating  MDTA  projects,  I imagine  you  have  quite  a range  operating  some 
of  your  courses  unlike  what  you  get  in  the  public  schools  where  they* re 
fairly  homogeneous  as  to  age  range.  It  makes  sense  that  you  analyze  your  data 
in  terms  of  age  categories  if  you  have  a wide  range  because  you  might  find 
that  if  you  lump  them  all  together  your  generalization  would  apply  to  a heter- 
ogenous group. 


The  third  basic  step  is  to  develop  a classification  scheme  for  follow-up 
data.  Once  you’ve  identified  the  objectives  that  relate  to  a follow-up  sur- 
vey, then  it’s  a matter  of  developing  a way  of  breaking  down  your  data.  At 
this  point  you  haven* t developed  an  item.  The  kind  of  a classification  that 
we  use  includes  job  related  data,  things  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  their 
job  after  the  training  or  education.  One  of  the  early  studies  in  which  I was 
involved  was  the  process  and  product  study.  One  of  the  findings  of  that  studywas 
that  when  we  compared  vocational  students  with  academic  or  general  program 
students  in  terras  of  their  conversational  interests  after  they  left  school,  in 
terras  of  their  extra  or  avocational  activities,  hobbies,  or  things  they  liked 
to  do  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  their  work,  in  terms  of  their  participation 
in  community  organizations,  their  leadership  role  in  such  organizations,  we 
found  that  basically,  there  was  no  difference  between  the  vocational  and  the 
academic  students.  They  did  not  reflect  what  is  very  often  current  in  the 
educators  thinking,  at  least,  at  that  time,  that  the  academic  programs  provide 
a broad  gauged,  enriched  educational  program  which  fills  out  the  person  and 
somehow,  he!s  going  to  be  a better  person  in  his  total  activities  after  leav- 
ing school  as  opposed  to  the  vocational  student  who  is  a narrow,  shoemaker- 
type  kid  who  learns  a trade  and  doesn*t  like  to  read  books  or  he  doesn* t like 
to  go  to  plays  and  he  doesn* t get  involved  in  community  organizations.  All 
that  proved  to  be  not  so. 


Once  you  have  these  basic  classifications,  then  you’re  concerned  with 
filling  them  out  in  terms  of  questions  that  relate  to  each  one  of  the  classi- 
fications and  tie  to  the  objectives.  The  first  suggestion  is  a rather  prac- 
tical one.  Draft  the  items  into  a precise  format  and  space  requirement.  This 
is  very  difficult  to  get  the  people  to  do.  I have,  through  experience,  found 
that  if  you  start  out  with  a blank  piece  of  paper  and  just  formulate  question 
and  answer  categories,  by  the  time  you  want  to  fit  those  questions  and  answers 
categories  into  the  format  of  a questionnaire,  you  can*t.  The  questions  are 
too  long,  the  answer  categories  are  too  long,  you*ve  got  to  re-edit  everything. 
So  what  we  do,  in  a sense,  is  to  say  here  is  the  space  allotment,  the  format 
for  the  question  and  answer  categories.  Now  you  develop  your  question  within 
that  space  and  format  and  then  your  first  draft  will  come  out  with  something 
that  will  reasonably  fit  into  the  finished  instrument. 
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It  is  important  to  expose  the  draft  of  the  questionnaire  to  some  indepen- 
dent critique.  Let  someone  who  has  not  been  in  on  the  development  of  the 
questionnaire  tear  it  apart,  question  each  item,  and  question  the  various 
answer  categories.  It’s  amazing  how  they  see  defects  in  what  you  thought  was  a 
very  adequate  first  draft  of  the  questionnaire.  This  is  a very  necessary  step 
to  go  through.  Preferably  it  should  be  someone  who  has  not  been  in  and  is  not 
ego  evolved  in  the  questions  that  have  been  developed.  This  is,  again,  the 
case  of  bringing  in  outside  people  who  have  some  knowledge  of  the  field  and 
asking  them  to  take  a questioning  attitude  toward  it. 

Finally,  it’s  desirable  to  organize  your  questions  into  a format  of  sec- 
tions and  item  sequence.  We  have  found  this  very  convenient  for  the  person 
answering  the  questionnaire  and  it  also  helps  us  in  terms  of  getting  people  to 
react  to  the  questionnaire.  In  our  first  grouping  we  asked  what  came  about 
immediately  after  high  school.  We  follow  that  with  a section  about  your  first 
full-time  job,  and  in  that  section  we  include  items  only  having  to  do  with  the 
first  full-time  job.  Later  on  we  include  a section  that  has  to  do  with  the 
former  student* s present  full-time  job.  Other  sections  can  include  items 
dealing  with  education  after  high  school  and  another  with  the  former  students 
present  training  needs.  What  I *m  suggesting  is  that  in  the  design  of  the 
questionnaire,  you  group  your  items  into  common  units  of  information  where 
they  all  have  to  do  with  a common  element  like  the  first  job,  training  re- 
quirements and  so  forth. 


Plan  and  design  your  basic  questionnaire  format.  What  is  your  format? 

How  are  you  going  to  set  this  thing  up?  There  are  three  possibilities  here. 
There  actually  are  more.  With  technology  changing,  they’re  constantly  ex- 
panding. You  can  design  the  questionnaire  for  key  punching.  If  you* re  going 
to  do  that,  then  your  answer  categories  should  be  consistent  with  the  coding 
necessary  for  the  key  punchers  to  work  from.  If  you  design  your  questionnaire 
properly  with  key  punching  in  mind  later  on,  you  can  put  your  codes  right  into 
the  questionnaire  and  key  punches  can  work  directly  from  the  questionnaire 
to  generate  their  cards. 

You  can  design  the  questionnaire  for  optical  scanning  and,  of  course, 
this  seems  to  be  the  thing,  right  now.  We  try  to  avoid  key  punching  if  at 
all  possible  because  that's  another  source  of  generating  errors.  Optical 
scanning  is  not  mark  sensing.  It  reacts  to  the  light  rather  than  to  any 
graphite  material  in  the  mark.  Optical  scanning  requires  an  8 1/2  x 11 
sheet.  The  machine  will  only  take  this  size.  This  machine,  of  course,  immed- 
iately turns  out  your  punch  cards  or  immediately  goes  onto  tape  depending  upon 
the  machine  capability.  You  can  have  either  way. 


The  third  set  up  is  mark  sensing  which  is  a different  type  of  machine 
and  the  reason  I mention  this  is  that  sometimes  the  optical  scanning  machines 
are  not  locally  available  or  sensing  machines  are  more  likely  to  be  available. 
Wherever  there's  a public  school  system  that's  doing  a lot  of  test  grading, 
scoring,  and  so  forth,  they  probably  have  a mark  sensing  machine  and  you 
might  have  access  to  such  machines.  The  difficulty  with  mark  sensing  is  that 
it's  not  as  reliable  as  optical  scanning  and  also  it  is  a much  slower  and,  in 
a sense,  a more  costly  way  of  processing  data.  Now,  the  point  of  this  is  that 
in  designing  your  questionnaire,  if  you  have  volumes,  real  volumes  of  cases, 
then  you  should  give  consideration  to  the  business  of  are  you  going  to  key 
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punch,  optical  scan,  or  mark  sense.  If  you  have  a small  volume,  I don't  know 
what  you  people  are  up  against,  but  if  you're  talking  about  a couple  hundred 
cases,  my  advice  to  you  would  be  to  forget  about  all  this  technology.  It  isn't 
worth  it.  It's  only  worth  it  when  you're  dealing  with  thousands  of  cases.  Go 
back  to  the  old  way  of  making  tally  marks  and  having  clerks  interpret  the  an- 
swers for  you. 

There's  always  a conflict  when  you  develop  the  questionnaire;  at  least,  we 
always  run  into  it.  We  want  to  ask  more  information  than  we  can  really  get  by 
with  and  still  get  a good  response  out  of  our  people  that  are  being  surveyed. 
Generally  speaking  a short  questionnaire  will  get  you  a lot  better  response 
than  a long  questionnaire.  Not  that  much  better,  though,  we've  found  from  a 
pilot  study,  but  it  is  better.  Now  then,  you  have  a decision.  Are  you  going 
to  get  answers  to  all  the  information  that  you're  looking  for,  all  the  ques- 
tions that  you  want  answered,  and  risk  a low  response  rate  or  are  you  going  to 
hold  down  your  information  requests  in  order  to  gain  a higher  response  rate? 

It  really  has  to  do,  again,  with  your  basic  objectives.  For  example,  if  you 
were  designing  a questionnaire  right  now  only  to  answer  federal  reporting  re- 
quirements with  respect  to  vocational  education,  it  could  be  a very  short 
questionnaire.  They  don't  ask  for  much.  They  essentially  want  to  know  where 
did  he  go  after  high  school  and  there  are  about  a half  a dozen  categories  as 
such.  That's  all  they  need  to  know.  If  you  want  to  learn  the  reasons  under- 
lying where  they  go,  underlying  your  basic  objectives  as  I shall  point  out  to 
you  in  just  a moment,  then  you  have  more  information  you  have  to  get  after  and 
this  means  you  have  to  make  this  horrible  decision.  You  look  at  the  final 
draft  and  say,  that's  too  long. 

The  example  I've  provided  you  is  a terrible  questionnaire  to  expose  people 
to.  It's  really  too  much  information.  We  decided  we'd  rather  have  the  infor- 
mation and  have  a relatively  low  rate  of  response  which  we  could  correct  later 
on  with  a correction  sample  technique  than  have  the  short  questionnaire  where 
we  maximize  our  response  rate  and  then  when  we  got  the  answers  we  found  out  I 
wish  I would  have  asked  for  that  other  information.  By  now  I would  have  under- 
stood the  nature  of  the  responses  that  I got  on  the  ones  that  I did  include. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example.  We're  very  much  interested,  according  to  our 
objective,  in  the  placement  of  students  into  the  field  for  which  they  are 
trained.  To  get  a simple  reading  like  that  wouldn't  take  very  much.  But  we 
were  equally  interested  in  the  reasons  they  didn't  get  placed  in  the  field. 

What  were  the  underlying  reasons  as  this  student  was  able  to  report  to  us? 

Your  space  requirements  are  always  a matter  of  resolving  internal  con- 
flicts between  getting  all  the  information  you  need  and  risking  a low  rate  of 
response  or  getting  a high  rate  of  response  with  less  information  than  you 
really  would  like  to  have.  The  volume  of  your  cases  I've  already  mentioned. 

If  it's  a substantial  volume,  you've  got  to  go  into  more  automated  techniques 
of  collecting  and  analyzing  your  data.  In  a complete  system  it's  a matter  of 
a day  or  two  after  you  get  all  your  data  in  and  run  through  the  scanner  before 
you  get  your  final  results  analyzed. 

Cost  constraints  are  a big  issue.  If  you  only  have  so  much  money  this 
eliminates  a lot  of  things  that  you  can  do.  You  certainly  can't  get  as  in- 
volved in  mass  technology  if  you  don't  have  the  money.  Your  total  mail  out 
package,  I might  say  here,  is  a consideration  in  designing  your  questionnaire. 
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Mailing  expenses  depend  upon  volume.  In  our  last  study  we  had  24,000  cases 
and  this  is  a large  mailing  cost.  And  so  we  have  to  design  everything  to  meet 
the  total  charges.  We  don't  want  the  weight  of  our  mailout  package  to  suddenly 
be  one  that  gets  us  into  the  next  highest  rate.  So  you’re  looking  at  paper  and 
volumes  of  paper  that  go  into  it  and  you’re  weighing  it  all  the  time  in  terms 
of  whether  you’re  going  to  generate  something  that  suddenly  places  you  into 
another  postal  category. 

The  fifth  consideration  in  your  design  is  whether  you  are  going  to  go 
with  one  mail  out  or  a multiple  mail  out.  I’ll  say  a little  hit  more  about 
that  this  afternoon,  but  certainly  if  you're  going  to  go  with  multiple  mail- 
outs,  then  you  have  to  give  consideration  to  how  you  are  going  to  separate 
those  who  have  responded  and  those  who  have  unknown  addresses  from  the  res- 
pondents . 


The  sixth  basic  step  is  to  prepare  a dummy  questionnaire  for  composition. 
We  generally  line  up  questionnaire  items  on  index  cards  with  the  space  re- 
quirements indicated  on  the  card  and  assemble  it  in  a final  dummy  question- 
naire for  composition.  Before  you  print  it  you  can  have  the  questionnaire 
composed,  that  is,  the  paste-up  of  the  questionnaire  prior  to  printing  of  it, 
and  generate  generally  enough  photo  copies  of  it  so  that  you  can  use  it  for 
a pilot  application.  I think  this  is  very  necessary  before  you  print,  that 
you  have  some  type  of  a pilot  application  of  your  instrument.  There 
are  two  ways  to  do  this.  One  is  to  select  a very  small  number  of  cases  and 
give  them  the  same  mail  out  package  in  this  pilot  application  as  will  be 
given  later  on.  Now  you're  doing  that  primarily  to  get  a reading  on  how  ef- 
fective are  your  instructions.  What  are  the  kinds  * of  mistakes  they’re  making  on 
the  questionnaire,  and  so  forth.  You're  not  doing  it  in  terms  of  getting  an 
assessment  of  the  later  returns.  You’re  checking  it  out  by  trying  to  see 
what  happens.  If  on  the  pilot  trial  the  errors  run  above  five  percent  there's 
something  wrong  with  the  item.  Perhaps  a better  way  of  doing  it,  and  you  don’t 
need  many  cases,  is  to  get  even  a half  a dozen  or  a dozen  people  who  will  be 
subject  to  the  questionnaire  in  an  interview  situation  and  explain  what  you’re 
doing.  Have  them  go  through  it  following  the  instructions,  without  giving 
them  any  additional  verbal  instructions.  After  they  have  gone  through  it 
and  you  have  reviewed  their  answers,  you  can  review  it  with  them.  You  can  get 
from  relatively  few  people  a rather  quick  reading  on  what  you  think  is  an 
amazingly  clear  question  that  was  unambiguous  to  them.  They  see  a different 
meaning  in  it.  I’m  going  to  turn  this  meeting  back  to  Mr.  Neel  and  for  the 
next  half  hour  you  will  have  a chance  to  react  to  what  I have  said. 
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SUCCESSFUL  PROCEDURES  AND  TECHNIQUES 
IN  USING  FOLLOW-UP  INSTRUMENTS 


We're  now  talking  about  some  of  the  things  that  you  can  do  to  maximize 
the  return  of  the  follow-up  instruments.  I might  say  that  by  participating 
in  the  small  groups  this  morning  I got  a better  grasp  of  the  MDTA  aspects  of 
the  folldw-up.  This,  of  course,  made  me  change  some  of  my  thinking.  I have 
been  in  sort  of  a massive  follow-up  situation.  We* re  dealing  with  thousands 
of  cases  and  most  of  you  who  are  in  the  MDTA  program,  locally,  were  dealing 
with  relatively  small  numbers,  from  30  to  perhaps  50  cases,  and  much  of  the 
formality  that  I talked  about  this  morning  is  perhaps  not  as  applicable  to 
that  small  situation  because  you  have  opportunities  of  individualizing  your 
approaches  and  doing  kinds  of  things  that  will  maximize  your  follow-up. 

; 

Now  let's  turn  to  some  of  the  factors  that  have  a bearing  on  getting  the 
maximum  rate  of  return.  These  are  some  of  the  things  that  have  a bearing  upon 
the  rate  of  return  that  you  get  from  the  questionnaire  that  you  send  out.  One 
of  the  major  factors  is  the  design  of  the  questionnaire  itself.  I can  give 
you  the  rules  and  then  give  you  the  illustrations  that  violate  all  of  these 
rules.  Number  one,  the  questionnaire  itself,  should  have  something  other  than 
a homespun  quality  to  it.  You  should  do  a professional  job  of  styling  and 
printing  so  it  looks  like  it  is  a serious  instrument. 

Rule  number  two  is  the  one  that  we  violated  in  the  example  that  I gave 
out  to  you  this  morning.  Don't  pack  your  questionnaire,  don't  put  your  ques- 
tions in  a dense  format  so  that  the  whole  page  looks  very  busy.  Having  said 
that,  I can  now  say  that  if  you  look  at  our  example  questionnaire,  you  can  see 
that  this  is  a gross  violation  of  what  this  rule  says.  Now,  of  course,  what 
happens  is  that  with  all  of  these  rules  you  compromise.  In  that  particular 
case,  this  was  a first  generation  questionnaire  used  throughout  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania  for  some  20,000  cases.  We  had  debates  over  many  of  the  items  re- 
garding whether  or  not  they  should  be  included  and  we  finally  concluded  that 
we  would  let  the  facts  of  the  first  generation  application  of  the  questionnaire 
and  the  analysis  of  the  data  throw  out  the  items  for  the  next  generation.  * So 
in  this  case  we  went  with  all  of  the  questions  that  we  thought  were  relevant 
that  we  could  get  on  an  8 1/2  x 11  scanning  form  on  both  sides,  knowing  per- 
fectly well  that  this  was  a dense  and  busy  questionnaire  and  that  we  were  sacri- 
ficing substantial  returns.  Next  year  it  will  be  a much  looser  questionnaire, 
but  it  will  not  be  on  the  basis  of  our  expert  opinion  as  much  as  it  will  be  on 
the  basis  of  actual  data  analysis.  We  will  throw  out  items  and  pick  out  the 
ones  that  are  useful  to  the  second  generation  questionnaire. 

Design  the  type  for  legibility  and,  of  course,  we  have  somewhat  violated 
that,  too.  We  should  have  had  a larger  type,  but  the  constraint  of  trying  to 
get  so  many  items  in  that  first  year  to  get  a reading  on  how  people  react  to  it 
cut  down  on  the  size  of  type.  Generally,  I'd  like  to  incorporate  the  instruc- 
tions into  the  questionnaire  in  some  way*  If  you're  using  a one  sided  question- 
naire then  the  instructions  should  be  built  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  question- 
naire. If  you  separate  the  instructions  from  the  questionnaire,  as  we  did 
some  years  ago,  putting  them  out  in  two  forms,  what  you  sometimes  overlook  is 
the  fact  that  the  people  who  get  these  questionnaires  do  not  answer  them  im- 
mediately. They  lay  them  aside  somewhere  in  their  home.  It  may  be  a week  or 
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two  weeks  before  they  get  back  to  it.  Sometimes  the  instructions  on  completing 
the  questionnaire  get  separated  from  the  questionnaire  and  then  you  get  returns 
with  considerable  errors  in  them. 

Avoid,  unless  absolutely  necessary,  what  I call  personal  items.  One  of  the 
big  ones  is  earnings;  dollar  earnings.  We  know  this  because  even  when  we  get 
the  returns  back,  the  statement  of  earnings  is  the  item  that  is  most  frequently 
omitted.  You  have  a person  who  has  very  conscientiously  filled  out  all  items, 
comes  to  the  earnings  one,  skips  it  and  then  continues  to  fill  out  all  the  items 
thereafter.  For  some  reason  or  other,  the  vocational  graduates  do  not  like  to 
put  down  their  earnings.  I would  say  that  you  can  count  on  a ten  percent  loss 
on  that  item.  There  are  other  types  of  personal  items  which  should  be  avoided. 

Avoid  excessive  questionnaire  length.  Here  again,  however,  we  did  a study 
a few  years  ago  to  see  what  effect  length  has  on  the  quality  of  returns.  We  had 
two  instruments,  one  was  exactly  twice  as  long  as  the  other  one.  There  was  no 
question  that  we  lost  returns  on  the  longer  one,  but,  frankly,  the  information 
gained  with  the  longer  questionnaire  at  that  time  raised  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  could  sacrifice  some  of  the  returns  to  get  more  information. 
Surprisingly,  enough,  it  seems  like  people  either  want  or  don!t  want  to  cooper- 
ate with  you  and  a little  bit  more  information  doesn’t  drastically  change  the 
situation.  There  is  some  loss,  but  it  is  not  as  tremendous  as  we  would  some- 
times be  led  to  suspect. 


We  never  send  out  a questionnaire  without  sending  along  a letter  to  the 
person  explaining  the  purpose  of  the  questionnaire.  We  try  to  tie  the  purpose 
of  the  questionnaire  in  with  a twist  in  the  letter  that  gets  the  recipient  per- 
sonally involved  in  returning  this  information.  We  try  to  use  psychological 
appeals.  As  an  example  of  the  psychological  appeal  that  we  used  with  our  recent 
survey  of  high  school  graduates,  because  of  these  being  turbulent  times,  we,  in 
effect,  wrote  a letter,  the  general  theme  of  which  was  that  this  is  your  oppor- 
tunity to  contribute  toward  changing  the  educational  system.  If  you  think  it’s 
not  as  good  as  it  should  be,  some  of  this  information  will  be  very  essential  to 
feed  back  to  the  educators  to  show  them  where  they  are  deficient.  The  informa- 
tion would  be  put  to  good  use.  That  was  the  general  theme.  The  words  were 
very  carefully  phrased.  We  tried  to  latch  onto  this  personal  involvement  that 
here  a person  had  a chance  to  get  information  back  to  the  educators. 

Another  psychological  appeal  that  we  found  was  very  useful  was  what  you 
might  call  an  authoritatian  appeal.  There  are  some  kids  out  there  who  literally 
have  to  be  told.  "Get  this  thing  done  and  send  it  into  us"  and  we  did  it  in  a 
way  on  one  particular  occasion,  since  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  was  sponsor- 
ing the  study.  We  repeatedly  used  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  in  the  phrasing 
of  the  letter.  We  built  in  the  higher  authority  symbols  of  the  state  through- 
out the  letter  and  it  proved  to  be  quite  effective. 

Another  technique  is  the  incentive  appeal.  You  give  people  a monetary  re- 
ward for  responding.  Listening  to  the  conversation  this  morning  on  an  MDTA 
program,  it  seemed  to  me  that  rather  than  fuss  around  with  some  of  these  fancy 
psychological  or  personal  appeals,  one  of  the  simplest  things  that  you  could  do 
to  maximize  your  returns  would  be  to  budget  into  your  programs  at  least  $2.00 
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for  follow-up  incentive  purposes  at  the  end  of  the  program.  That  means  that  if 
you’re  dealing  with  a course  that  has  an  output  of  thirty  some  students  you’re 
really  only  talking  about  budgeting  $60.00.  If  you  want  to  get  real  generous 
offer  a maximum  of  $3.00  per  person.  Now,  due  to  the  thousands  of  dollars  that 
you  spend  in  these  programs  turning  out  these  students,  I wouldn’t  think  it 
would  be  too  unreasonable  to  add  to  your  budget  this  kind  of  money  so  as  to 
maximize  the  returns.  We  tried  it  out  last  fall  when  we  had  our  so  called  hard- 
core nonresponders.  We  tried  all  the  personal  appeals,  the  psychological  appeals, 
the  authoritarian  appeals,  and  when  all  the  chips  were  down  and  we  still  had  a 
hardcore  we  offered  $1.00  per  person.  Frankly,  we  had  discussions  on  our  staff 
where  most  people  thought  this  was  ridiculous.  People  don’t  do  anything  for  a 
dollar  today,  you  know.  We  said,  well,  in  view  of  the  thousands  involved  here 
we’ll  stick  with  the  dollar.  They  might  surprise  us,  and  they  did.  We  got  a 
tremendous  response  for  one  dollar.  It  actually  cost  us  more  to  get  the  dollar 
back  to  them  than  the  dollar  itself.  But  you  won’t  have  this  problem  since  we 
dealt  with  several  thousand  of  them.  It  works.  You  can  think  of  it  this  way. 

It’s  not  unreasonable,  if  you  really  want  this  information  and  want  to  maximize 
the  returns,  to  pay  them  for  their  time  and  effort. 

Humor  can  be  used  to  help  maximize  returns,  particularly  where  the  multiple 
stage  approach  is  used.  In  one  study  we  sent  out  seven  times  before  we  gave  up 
maximizing  our  returns.  It  isn’t  really  necessary,  but  along  about  the  time 
when  someone  has  gotten  two  letters  from  you  telling  them  to  get  this  thing  in, 
no  matter  how  you  state  it,  he’s  beginning  to  get  a little  irritated  and  at  that 
point  we  threw  in  this  little  humorist  appeal.  Again,  what  is  humor  to  one  per- 
son is  not  necessarily  humor  to  another  person.  We  found  this  letter  quite 
effective  even  though  one  of  our  groups  had  it  without  that  $5.00  incentive  at 
the  bottom.  They  just  got  the  upper  portion  of  the  letter.  I might  say  humor 
always  has  a way  of  backfiring.  It’s  a tricky  business.  We  got  one  irate 
letter  from  a parent  whose  son  was  in  Viet  Nam  and  that  parent  didn’t  think  this 
letter  was  funny  at  all  in  view  of  the  circumstances.  In  reviewing  the  letter 
I can  see  where  she  might  not  think  it  was  funny.  So  humor  is  tricky. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  best  things  that  can  be  done  to  maximize  your  returns  is 
what  I call  an  advance  orientation  of  the  people  who  are  to  respond  to  your  sur- 
vey at  a later  date.  Before  they  leave  your  MDTA  program  or  your  vocational 
programs  it  is  a good  idea  to  acquaint  them  with  the  fact  that  they  will  receive 
a questionnaire  through  the  mail.  Discuss  with  them  why  this  is  being  done,  if 
at  all  possible  give  them  exposure  to  the  instrument  right  then  and  there  while 
they’re  still  with  you  so  they  can  go  through  it  and  raise  any  questions  they 
might  have  about  it.  All  of  these  methods,  we  know  from  the  experiences  of 
several  other  researchers,  greatly  improve  the  return  you  get,  They  know  what’s 
coming,  they  know  when  it’s  coming  and  they  have  an  idea  what  is  involved.  It 
was  someone  who  knew  them  who  explained  it  to  them  and  they’re  more  likely  to 
respond. 

There  is  one  real  hazard  about  pre-orienting  students  and  I don’t  have  any 
data,  on  this,  but  I’m  always  worried  about  it.  That  is,  if  you  put  the  orien- 
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tation  in  the  hands  of  an  instructor  who  is  explaining  an  evaluation  instrument 
to  students  who  will  shortly  leave  him  and  who  will  be  followed-up  you  may 
have  some  difficulty.  Now  if  he's  very  enthusiastic  and  concerned  about  the 
kinds  of  responses  his  students  give  to  the  questionnaire,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  he  will  introduce  a serious  bias  into  the  responses  he  gets.  No  one  has 
yet  really  tackled  this  problem.  I can  well  see  that  the  students  might  learn 
the  kinds  of  answers  that  are  desirable,  and  because  the  instructor  is  admired 
or  respected  or  is  a "nice  Joe"  particularly  if  it  indicates  that  other  people 
will  use  this  to  evaluate  him,  he  might  get  a kind  of  a bias  into  the  returns 
that  doesn't  tell  the  true  story. 

The  fourth  basic  approach  to  increase  your  returns,  of  course,  are  the 
multiple  mailouts.  So  many  people  try  a single  mailing  and  stop  at  that  point. 

We  normally  take  it  to  three  mailouts,  before  we  give  up,  although  in  other 
circumstances  we've  gone  beyond  that.  When  you  use  a multiple  mailout,  you're 
using  the  same  instrument  each  time  of  course,  but  you  should  never  use  the 
same  letter.  This  is  a situation  where  you  use  one  appeal  in  the  first  letter, 
a different  appeal  in  the  next  letter  and  still  another  appeal  in  the  third 
letter.  The  idea  is  that  not  all  people  are  responsive  to  a single  appeal. 

If  you  use  the  same  letter,  you  invariably  get  what  you  call  a decay  curve  in 
your  returns.  If  you  got  twenty  percent  on  your  first  mailout  you'll  get  on 
the  order  of  between  ten  and  fifteen  percent  on  your  second  mailout  and  then 
drop  down  to  five  percent  on  your  third  mailout.  The  reason  is  that  you're 
just  giving  them  the  same  thing,  but  three  times.  Now  in  order  to  avoid  this 

and  flatten  out  that  decay  you  have  to  use  a stepped-up  appeal. 

The  mailout  intervals  we  have  found  by  actual  pilot  studies  are  best  done 
at  a very  massed  rate.  In  other  words,  you  don't  mailout  one  questionnaire, 
wait  a month,  and  mailout  another  one.  Distributing  it  over  a period  of  time 
does  not  give  you  the  kind  of  return  that  you  would  get  if  you  hit  them  hard 
and  fast.  You  mailout  one  and  in  two  weeks  you  mailout  another  one  and  in 
another  two  weeks  you  mailout  another  one.  Bang,  bang,  bang!  It  seems  to  have 
some  compression  effect  and  it  gets  the  respondents  off  the  inertia  of  reacting 
to  it.  They  seem  to  go  cold  if  you  distribute  it  too  much  and  you  lose  the 
effect  of  the  repetitive  mailout.  So  we  tried  to  bunch  the  mailouts  real  quickly. 

We  have  done  some  studies  to  raise  the  question,  when  is  the  best  time  to 
mail  it  out  in  terms  of  its  arrival  time?  Should  you  mail  things  so  that 

they  arrive  on  the  early  part  of  the  week,  at  the  end  of  the  week  or  on  the 

weekend?  The  findings  are  not  very  conclusive.  Generally  we  found  that  there 
is  a slight  preference  for  the  early  part  of  the  week.  You  time  your  mailings 
so  that  they  arrive  on  Monday  and  Tuesday.  U.S.  mails  being  what  they  are  in 
our  situation,  we  have  very  often  sent  by  air  freight  the  information  to  the 
postmaster  in  the  designated  city  and  tell  him  to  release  it  on  Monday  morning 
knowing  that  then,  the  recipients  will  get  it  on  Tuesday.  But  ir  we  relied 
upon  U.S.  mail  across  the  country,  we'd  have  no  control  over  when  they  got  to 
the  recipient.  If  you're  using  the  multiple  mailout  approach  then  it  makes  a 
sense  to  use  a different  strategy  on  you  second  and  third  mailout.  Some  peo- 
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pie,  again,  are  early  in-the-week  performers,  others  late-in~the-week  per- 
formers. If  you  tried  to  hit  them  early  in  the  week  on  your  first  mailout, 
try  for  a week-end  arrival  where  the  letter  arrives  on  Friday  or  Saturday. 

We  have  someJ imes  used  our  own  educational  system’s  envelope.  This  is  not 
good  practice  we  /e  found.  The  more  we  can  use  a letterhead  that  the  person 
can  identify  w1*  a,  the  better  off  we  are.  So  consequently,  now  we  either  get 
from  the  school  systems  or  print  their  letterhead  on  our  first  mailout.  This 
is  coming  from  the  local  school  district  to  the  recipient.  He  came  out  of  this 
school  district  and  he’s  curious  about  what  he’s  getting  from  them.  He  doesn’t 
know  educational  systems  and  that  is  not  likely  to  ring  a bell  with  him.  As  to 
who  signs  the  letter,  other  things  being  equal,  unless  you’re  using  a humorist 
appeal  or  some  of  these  other  types  of  things,  it  should  be  signed  by  the  per- 
son, again,  whom  he  can  identify  with,  the  instructor.  The  instructor,  the 
high  school  principal,  the  guidance  counselor,  these  are  the  people  who  should 
sign  the  letter  to  him,  not  some  outside  research  organization  or  some  person 
he  doesn’t  know  anything  about.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  Instructor  is 
the  closest  to  them.  Now,  if  he's  a real  disagreeable  fellow  that  might  not 
always  work,  but  generally  speaking,  across  the  board,  they  do  like  their 
instructor. 

In  a multiple  mailout  situation,  if  you  use  the  same  letterhead,  even 
though  it  would  be,  let's  say,  the  local  school  district,  there  is  danger  of 
the  recipient  not  opening  his  mail  after  the  first  mailing.  By  this  time  he 
knows  what’s  in  there  without  even  opening  it.  He  might  be  inclined  to  just 
throw  it  in  the  waste  paper  basket.  In  this  case,  he  will  not  have  been  ex- 
posed to  your  second  appeal  to  him,  which  might  click  if  he  reads  it.  So  you 
have  the  first  task  of  getting  him  to  open  the  envelope  before  he  throws  it 
away.  So  we  used  a series  of  what  we  call  envelope  openers.  With  Black 
students,  on  our  second  mailout  in  the  Metro  Study,  we  have  the  enveloped 
hand  stamped  with  a slogan,  "Black  helps  Black."  Now  the  purpose  was  to 
arouse  curiosity.  It  did  not  have  the  usual  return  address  on  top  and  we 
figured  this  would  at  least  cause  them  to  open  up  the  envelope  to  find  out 
what  in  the  world  was  in  there  with  this  peculiar  bold  rubber  stamp  in  color 
on  the  envelope.  I don’t  have  any  real  research  basis  for  knowing  that  it 
really  helped,  but  we  did  get  returns  back  that  were  substantially  greater 
than  what  people  had  said  we  would  get  from  Black  inner  city  students. 

Do  you  really  need  a high  rate  of  returns?  The  answer  depends  upon  what 
you're  trying  to  generalize  to.  Thinking  in  terms  of  your  relatively  small 
MDTA  classes  of  thirty  or  so  and  you’re  trying  to  generalize  right  back  to  how 
that  unit  of  thirty  has  performed,  then  you  necessarily  want  to  maximize  your 
returns.  You're  shooting  for  100  percent  if  possible.  At  the* other  extreme, 
if  you're  conducting  a follow-up  survey  such  as  we  are  in  Pennsylvania  and 
we're  trying  to  draw  conclusions  about  vocational  education  not  in  a particu- 
lar course  nor  in  a particular  location,  buc  we’re  trying  to  generalize 
across  the  entire  State  of  Pennsylvania.  What  are  the  results  for  an  entire 
region  of  the  state?  There  I don't  think  it's  necessary  to  shoot  for  such 
high  rates  of  return. 
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In  the  Process  and  Product  Study  we  got  a sixty  percent  rate  of  return 
on  10,000  cases.  That  left  4,000  cases  not  heard  from.  Now,  the  question 
was  whether  or  not  we  could  draw  any  conclusions  on  our  6,000  cases  because 
they  may  have  had  a heavy  nonrespondant  bias  introduced  into  them.  In  other 
words,  we  might  have  said  the  good  students  are  answering  and  the  bad  ones 
are  not,  and  what  we’re  getting  back  is  a picture  of  the  good  ones  and  you 
can  hardly  generalize  to  everyone  if  this  is  true.  With  that,  we  took  a ten 
percent  sample  of  the  non-respondents,  the  4,000  that  did  not  respond,  using 
one  of  the  search  and  interview  organizations.  .Out  of  that  ten  percent  sample, 
we  got  an  eighty  percent  return.  People  found  them,  interviewed  them,  and 
filled  out  the  questionnaire  with  them.  The  interviewer  was  on  the  pencil 
end  of  the  situation  and  the  returns  were  given  to  us.  Our  analysis  of  these 
ten  percent  returns  was  not  significantly  different  from  the  D00  returns 
that  we  got  back  through  the  normal  procedure.  Our  conclusion  was  that  in 
terms  of  the  kinds  of  information  we  wanted  to  get,  there  was  no  difference 
from  those  that  did  respond.  Therefore,  we  could  go  ahead  and  generalize  to 
the  entire  group. 

You  really  don’t  know  whether  or  not  this  is  always  going  to  be  the  case. 

I have  no  experience  with  MDTA  types  of  population  and  I would  suggest  that 
where  you  have  a substantial  amount  of  non-response  in  a questionnaire  situa- 
tion, someone  should  make  the  effort  of  this  selective  sample  interviewing 
approach  to  see  whether  those  that  did  not  respond  are  the  same  or  different. 

If  they  are  different,  then  there  are  mathematical  equations  that  can  say,  in 
effect,  if  they* re  different  you  can  feed  the  difference  into  the  equation  and 
correct  your  main  returns  and  come  out  with  statements  in  terms  percentages, 
means,  and  so  forth  about  what  the  situation  would  have  been  had  100%  returned 
their  questionnaire.  I find  that  most  of  the  pressure  for  a high  rate  of 
response  is  a political  pressure  out  of  the  Office  of  Education.  When  you  get 
proposal  prescriptions  as  a contractor  you’re  supposed  to  agree  that  you’ll 
get  a 90  percent  rate  of  response,  things  like  this,  because  it’s  impressive 
to  people  when  you  say  you  got  that  kind  of  return.  From  a scientific  sampl- 
ing point  of  view,  this  is  not  at  all  necessary.  Our  marketing  surveys  *hat 
do  this  kind  of  thing  in  industry,  consumer  surveys,  would  be  broke  if  they 
tried  to  go  for  a sixty  percent  response.  They  go  for  two  to  four  percent  at 
a maximum  and  then  make  generalizations  about  hundreds  of  thousands  of  peo- 
ple based  on  very  small  samples.  By  and  large  they  do  this  quite  correctly 
if  their  sampling  strategy’s  correct.  Thank  you  very  much. 
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THE  USE  OF  ELECTRONIC  DATA  PROCESSING  SYSTEMS 
IN  AN  EVALUATION  EFFORT 


In  the  past  twenty  years  man  has  made  significant  advancements  in  tech- 
nology which  are  designed  to  help  him  do  the  kinds  of  work  required  more 
efficiently,  effectively,  and  effortlessly.  This  trend  in  technology  is  well 
represented  in  the  field  of  computerization.  The  computer,  as  a tool,  has 
helped  man  do  things  which  at  present  he  would  be  unable  to  do  without  the 
capabilities  of  the  computer  and  its  potentialities.  The  complexity  and  scope 
of  our  modern  way  of  life  has  made  the  age  of  computerization  a necessity. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  present  the  background  and  a basic  understanding 
of  electronic  data  processing  systems  and  to  explore  the  concerns  and  consid- 
erations involved  in  employing  this  type  of  a system  in  an  evaluation  effort. 

The  major  focus  of  this  paper  is  directed  upon  the  use  of  an  electronic  data 
processing  system  by  the  evaluator  and  in  assisting  him  to  achieve  his  evalua- 
tion objectives.  The  first  section  of  the  paper  will  center  around  an  ex- 
planation of  the  electronic  data  processing  systems.  The  second  section  will 
be  concerned  with  the  actual  implementation  and  use  of  electronic  data  pro- 
cessing systems  by  an  evaluator  to  provide  him  with  a tool  which  will  enable 
him  to  perform  an  evaluation  in  a more  effective  and  efficient  manner. 

The  Electronic  Data  Processing  Systems  (EPPS) 

Historical  Background 

Most  people  would  say  that  the  data  processing  systems  are  a recent 
innovative  development  of  man.  However,  this  is  not  the  case.  The  roots  of 
data  process  and  computerization  are  lodged  in  pre-Egyptian  period.  The 
abacus  which  was  a mathematical  computing  device  was  in  wide  use  in  the  Middle 
East  as  far  back  as  3000  BC.  Persons  in  the  field  of  data  processing  and 
computer  systems  trace  the  relationship  of  its  development  to  the  abacus. 

The  next  major  influence  in  data  processing  was  conceived  by  Charles  Babbage 
in  the  1830's.  Babbage  is  given  recognition  for  developing  the  basic  princi- 
ples and  ideas  for  computer  development.  His  developments  in  this  field  were 
supported  by  the  earlier  inventions  of  the  slide  rule  and  hand  calculating 
machines  which  took  place  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  major  development  of  data  processing  is  accredited  to  Mr.  Herman 
Hollerith,  who  after  1890  was  working  with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the 
Census.  The  processing  of  census  data  was  an  enormous  task.  Therefore,  he 
built  sorting  and  counting  machines  which  would  handle  the  punch  card  data 
which  he  developed  for  processing  the  1910  census.  The  punch  card  is  directly 
traced  back  to  Babbage  and  his  initial  efforts  in  the  development  of  data 
processing  systems. 

Surprisingly  little  effort  was  put  forth  in  this  area  until  about  1930 
at  which  time  the  basis  for  electronic  data  processing  was  launched.  The  first 
computer  was  built  in  the  Fall  of  1945.  From  that  time  on,  further  develop- 
ments influenced  by  social,  economic,  and  political  factors  have  produced 
tremendous  improvements  and  expansions  in  the  computer  processing  field. 

These  improvements  have  normally  been  characterized  in  terms  of  generations 
of  computers. 
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The  generation  of  computers  began  in  the  1940 fs  and  were  characterized 
by  the  use  of  vacuum  tubes  and  electronic  impulses  iastead  of  using  the  hand 
manipulated  or  mechanically  driven  devices  of  previous  eras.  The  second  gene- 
ration which  was  initiated  in  the  middle  1950 fs  replaced  the  vacuum  tubes  with 
transitors  and  increased  the  speed  of  the  computers  so  that  they  will  be  able 
to  preform  an  operation  in  a millionth  of  a second.  The  third  generation  of 
computers  which  were  produced  in  the  early  1960fs  made  use  of  miniaturized 
circuits  which  allowed  the  computer  to  be  even  a smaller  device;  made  tremen- 
dous increases  in  speed  so  that  operations  can  presently  be  done  in  billionths 
of  a second;  as  well  as,  allowing  the  computer  to  handle  multiple  programs 
simultaneously. 

The  EDP  System  has  been  used  to  translate  languages,  bake  cakes,  control 
space  exploration,  mix  cement,  make  airplane  reservations,  solve  engineering 
problems,  simulate  engine  wear,  and  update  your  bank  account. 

This  very  brief  history  does  show  that  electronic  data  processing  has 
roots  in  antiquity  but  is  a tool  of  the  modern  generation. 

Definition  of  Electronic  Pat a Pro cessing  System 

Before  we  discuss  any  further  the  operation  or  the  use  of  electronic  data 
processing  in  evaluation  efforts,  it  may  be  advantageous  to  define  our  terms 
so  that  we  will  maintain  a common  basis  for  understanding.  The  term  electronic 
refers  to  the  power  source  and  the  actual  vehicle  which  allows  the  entire  sys- 
tem to  operate.  The  term  data  is  defined  as  a quantifiable  fact  which  serves 
as  the  basis  for  information.  Information  being  that  data  which  has  been 
edited,  summarized,  and  is  meaningful  to  the  receiver  of  the  information. 
Processing  is  conceived  as  a logical  sequence  of  related  steps  or  operations 
which  when  performed  allows  us  to  obtain  the  desired  information.  The  term 
systems,  in  this  context  can  be  considered  as  a set  of  devices  or  machines 
which  are  interrelated  and  function  as  a whole  and  whose  operation  is  Erected 
towards  providing  the  desired  information.  This  desired  information  cau  be 
said  to  be  the  goal  or  objective  of  the  evaluator.  Therefore,  if  we  were  to 
put  these  separate  words  now  back  into  the  original  phrase  which  is  electronic 
data  processing  system,  we  can  see  that  this  phrase  can  be  defined  for  our 
situation  as  the  logical  sequence  of  steps  involving  the  changing  of  data  inco 
information  for  the  purpose  of  producing  desired  informational  outcomes.  The 
significance  of  the  definition  is  that  it  does  allow  us  to  identify  the  basic 
ideas  involved  in  an  EDP  System.  The  processing  of  the  data  through  movement 
and  manipulation  directed  toward  providing  meaningful  information  are  the  basic 
ideas  involved  in  the  definition  of  EDP  System. 

Concept  and  Rationale 

The  basic  concept  of  EDP  Systems  centers  around  the  flow  of  data.  This 
flow  can  be  designated  in  terms  of  the  ability  of  the  system  to  transfix, 
transform,  and  transmit  the  data  in  the  form  of  information.  Transfix  refers 
to  the  ability  of  the  system  to  identify,  separate,  and  store  bits  of  data  which 
are  placed  into  the  system.  Transformation  in  this  context  refers  to  the  abil- 
ity of  the  system  to  retrieve  and  manipulate  that  data  in  a desired  or  predeter- 
mined form.  Once  the  data  has  been  transformed  we  could  refer  to  it  as  infor- 
mation. The  information  th£n  is  transmitted.  Transmit  refers  to  the  aspects 
^f  restoring  or  releasing  information  from  the  system.  The  system  allows  us 
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then  to  retrieve  or  receive  from  the  system  the  transformed  information  which 
can  be  applied  to  our  problem  or  our  decision  situation.  These  concepts 
of  transfix,  transform,  and  transmit  are  basic  to  any  form  that  the  EDP  Sys- 
tems may  take  and  allows  us  to  focus  on  the  fundamental  concept  of  flow  of 
information. 

The  rationale  for  an  EDP  System  and  its  use  is  based  in  man's  need  to 
manage  information.  This  system  acts  as  a tool  that  man  has  available  to  him 
and  in  our  situation,  the  evaluator  has  available  to  him,  the  ability  to  man- 
age information  which  is  basic  and  relevant  to  his  effort.  We  have  all  heard 
of  the  knowledge  explosion,  the  sophistication  of  educational  methodology,  and 
the  boundless  amount  of  data  which  can  bury  a person.  Evaluation  is  in  this 
same  situation.  Evaluators  will  find  limitless  amounts  of  information  from 
which  he  will  have  to  select,  collect,  manage,  and  interpret,  if  his  evaluation 
effo;. t is  to  be  successful.  So  the  rationale  that  we  can  use  for  our  evaluator 
employing  an  EDP  System  is  that  in  reality  he  must  manage  large  volumes  of 
relevant  and  required  data  and  he  must  be  able  to  take  that  data  and  perform 
operations  with  it,  so  that  ultimately  the  information  that  he  generates  will 
be  meaningful  not  only  to  him  but  to  all  other  decision  makers  concerned  with 
the  evaluation  effort. 

Characteristics  of  an  EDP  System 


What  are  the  basic  characteristics  of  an  EDP  System  that  will  help  an 
evaluator  in  performing  his  tasks?  Basically,  the  EDP  System  can  be  char- 
acterized by  five  factors.  These  factors  are  speed,  memory,  accuracy,  auto- 
mation, and  an  increase  in  information.  The  speed  of  the  computer  system  has 
already  been  described.  We  are  discussing  speed  in  terms  of  billionths  of  a 
second.  This  enable?  the  evaluator  to  not  only  handle  large  volumes  of  infor- 
mation but  of  course  to  handle  them  in  a fraction  of  the  time  that  it  would 
normally  take.  Memory  is  a characteristic  which  enables  the  system  to  store 
the  large  volumes  of  information  which  are  fed  into  it  as  well  as  to  store  and 
have  on  call  the  instructions  which  describe  how  the  data  will  be  manipulated 
and  what  form  the  information  produced  will  take.  Unlike  the  human  memory,  the 
computer  never  forgets.  Because  of  its  ability  to  store  and  operate  at  tremen- 
dous speeds,  the  accuracy  of  the  system  is  of  an  extremely  high  quality.  Human 
error  does  not  enter  into  the  system  as  such.  Normally,  errors  in  the  system 
are  either  at  the  beginning  where  the  information  is  put  in  or  at  the  end  when 
the  information  produced  is  interpreted.  The  system  itself  normally  is  also 
automatic,  in  so  much,  that  once  the  evaluation  data  is  fed  into  the  machine 
and  the  machine  has  received  the  instructions  which  describe  what  we  want  done 
with  the  data  the  process  becomes  automatic  and  takes  place  without  the  neces- 
sity of  human  intervention.  The  last  characteristic  refers  to  the  tremendous 
increase  in  information  which  can  be  obtained  from  such  a system.  Not  that 
this  information  was  not  always  there,  but  the  other  characteristics  of  this 
system  of  speed,  memory,  and  accuracy  allow  more  information  to  be  derived  from 
an  equal  amount  of  data  which  was  available  before  the  use  of  EDP  System,  There- 
fore we  as  evaluators  will  be  able  to  obtain  larger  amounts  of  accurate,  valid, 
and  meaningful  information.  It  becomes  obvious  that  these  characteristics  of 
an  EDP  System  are  all  interrelated  and  form  a total  picture  of  the  system 
which  can  be  described  as  a valuable  tool  for  the  evaluator  in  his  managing 
and  transforming  data  into  the  desired  informational  outcomes. 
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Basic  Types  of  EDP  Systems 

With  the  knowledge  of  these  characteristics,  one  can  begin  to  look  at  what 
types  or  kinds  of  systems  are  available  to  the  evaluator.  There  are  two  basic 
types  of  systems  available,  the  unit  record  system  and  the  computerized  system. 
The  familiar  punch  card  has  a fixed  number  of  columns  (80)  and  is  normally 
read  as  a unit  and  provides  a record  of  the  data,  so  the  term  unit  record  has 
evolved.  Hence  machines  which  only  use  punched  cards  for  putting  data  in 
and  producing  information  in  the  system  have  formed  the  unit  record  system. 

This  system  employs  very  familiar  types  of  equipment  such  as  key  punch  machines, 
sorters,  collators,  verifiers,  reproducers,  and  tabulating  machines.  These 
normally  operate  from  external  types  of  instructions.  These  external  instruc- 
tions normally  would  take  form  of  wired  boards  which  fit  into  control  panels 
on  the  various  kinds  of  equipment.  The  system  then  derives  its  instructions 
and  data  for  processing  from  basically  internal  sources  (punched  data  cards.) 

The  second  type  of  system,  which  is  computerized,  may  also  make  use  of  punch 
cards.  However,  its  instructions  are  derived  from  a set  of  stored  data.  In 
addition,  the  computerized  system  normally  does  not  operate  from  the  punched 
cards  as  does  the  unit  record  system.  It  will  read  the  punched  cards  and  put 
them  in  storage  or  on  tape.  The  computerized  system,  because  of  its  extreme 
high  rate  of  speed,  makes  use  of  data  and  instructions  for  its  operation  from 
internally  stored  units.  Many  times,  however,  the  two  types  of  EDP  Systems  are 
used  in  conjunction  with  each  other  and  form  a very  effective  total  system. 

Components  of  an  EDP  System 


With  the  two  types  of  systems,  unit  record  and  computerized;  there  does 
exist  common  components  in  each  system  which  help  us  better  understand  what 
basically  goes  on  In  an  EDP  System.  These  basic  types  of  components  include 
an  input  unit,  storage  unit,  a processor  unit,  a control  unit,  and  an  output 
unit.  The  input  unit  is  that  device  which  allows  the  evaluator  and  the 
computer  operator  to  place  into  the  machine  that  data  which  is  necessarv  for 
producing  the  desired  informational  outcomes.  The  storage  unit,  whether  it 
be  internal  or  external,  allows  the  machine  to  have  available  at  its  command 
the  necessary  data  and  instructions  to  perform  the  required  manipulations  of 
the  data.  The  storage  unit  keeps  the  pertinent  data  and  instructions  avail- 
able for  ready  use  for  the  processor  unit  and  responds  to  commands  from  the 
control  unit.  The  processor  or  arithmetic  unit  manipulates  the  data  and 
allows  us  to  produce  information.  This  particular  unit  basically  operates  on 
the  same  principles  as  a calculating  machine.  It  can  add,  subtract,  multiply, 
and  divide  and  therefore  is  very  basic  in  principle,  however,  at  the  speeds 
which  it  can  operate  and  with  the  amount  of  data  that  it  can  actually  process 
it  becomes  a very  important  and  integral  unit  of  the  system.  The  control  unit 
of  an  EDP  System  does  just  as  the  term  implies.  It  allows  us  to  control  the 
operations  which  are  carried  out  in  the  processing  unit  and  maintain  and  use 
the  storage  unit.  First  of  all,  it  allows  us  to  identify  and  pull  into  the 
processing  unit  the  information  data  from  storage  that  is  necessary  for  that 
operation.  It  also  provides  the  instructions  to  the  processing  unit  as  to 
whether  it  should  add,  subtract,  multiply  or  divide  and  in  what  sequence 
these  operations  need  to  be  carried  out.  Hie  control  unit  may  also  instruct 
the  processing  unit  to  put  back  into  storage  a portion  of  the  data  which  it 
has  manipulated  for  later  use.  Therefore,  the  control  unit  basically  does 
q instructions  to  the  system  and  actually  controls  its  operation.  The  out  • 
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put  unit  is  that  unit  which  allows  us  to  receive  from  the  system  the  infor- 
mation which  is  desired  and  it  becomes  clear  that  there  is  a direct  relation- 
ship between  the  input  and  the  output  allowing  us  to  see  how  the  Concepts  of 
transfix,  transform,  and  transmit  begin  to  take  shape  and  relates  to  the  com- 
ponents of  the  EDP  System  and  its  operations. 

Kinds  cf  Media  Used  in  EDP  System 

The  media  used  in  this  system  relates  to  the  types  of  material  used  by 
each  of  the  components.  The  input  unit  in  most  systems  can  make  use  of  punch 
cards  which  are  probably  the  most  common  media  used  with  EDP  systems  at  present. 
With  the  computerized  system  however,  the  use  of  tape  which  can  be  either  in 
the  form  of  punched  paper  or  magnetic  tape  has  become  the  basic  input  media  be- 
cause of  its  ability  to  handle  large  volumns  of  data  at  relatively  high  speeds. 
In  addition,  the  computer  program, which  is  a set  of  instructions  for  the  con- 
trol unit  of  the  system,  is  normally  placed  on  magnetic  discs  which  resemble 
a long  playing  record.  Here  again,  the  idea  of  large  volumns  of  instructions 
with  easy  access  at  tremendous  speed  is  the  key  to  using  this  type  of  media. 
Other  types  of  media  which  can  be  used  as  input  are  the  documents  themselves. 

An  example  of  this  type  is  the  check  which  you  have  in  your  checkbook.  It  has 
magnetic  inked  numbers  on  it  which  are  read  by  various  devices  and  are  the 
input  media  for  the  computer  processing  system.  One  of  the  newer  developments 
in  input  development  is  called  optical  scanner.  This  is  a device  which  elec- 
tronically reads  documents  as  they  are  fed  into  the  machine.  Optical  scanners 
are  used  to  read  standardized  types  of  answer  sheets,  which  all  of  us  have 
used,  as  well  as  to  read  under  experimental  conditions  essay  types  of  answers. 
One  of  the  latest  and  most  exciting  input  medi^  which  has  been  develped  for 
computer  use,  is  that  of  voice.  Experimental  projects  have  employed  the  use  of 
human  voice  as  an  input  to  the  EDP  System. 

The  storage,  processing,  and  control  units  employ  a common  media  - that 
being  the  electronic  impulse.  Man  commicates  with  these  three  units  through 
a device  which  resembles  a typewriter  but  sends  electrical  impulses  to  these 
units  and  in  turn,  when  there  is  trouble,  is  requested  for  information  in  the 
form  of  electrical  impulses. 

The  output  media  normally  employs  basically  the  same  type  as  the  input 
unit  in  terms  of  punched  cards,  both  punched  paper  and  magnetic  tapes,  and 
documents.  However,  the  basic  output  device  is  the  high  speed  printer  which 
operates  from  electrical  impulses  transmitted  from  the  processing  unit.  These 
high  speed  printers  print  approximately  600  to  1200  lines  per  minute.  By  line, 
we  mean  not  a single  letter  or  single  word,  but  a complete  line  of  letters  at 
a fraction  of  a second.  In  addition,  computer  outputs  have  also  been  developed 
which  do  take  the  form  of  the  human  voice  and  have  been  able  to  communicate 
orally  with  an  operator.  It  appears  at  present  that  the  input  and  output 
media  of  an  EDP  System  are  unlimited.  However,  the  basic  types  of  media  that 
an  evaluator  will  be  concerned  with  at  this  point  will  be  the  punch  cards  or 
magnetic  tape  as  the  input  media  and  the  printouts  of  the  high  speed  printer 
as  the  output  media. 

This  very  short  discussion  of  the  electronic  data  processing  system  has 
provided  a background  upon  which  we  can  now  build  the  ideas  and  understandings 
for  the  actual  employment  of  electronic  data  processing  systems  in  the  develop- 
ment of  instruments  as  they  relate  to  an  evaluation  effort.  In  review,  then, 
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an  EDP  System  is  a system  which  attempts  to  manage  the  flow  of  information  from 
the  receiving  stage,  to  the  storing  stage,  to  the  manipulation  stage  and  ulti- 
mately producing  desired  informational  outcomes.  The  system  has  tremendous 
speed,  a large  memory  capacity,  operation  with  high  level  of  accuracy,  and  . 
allows  us  to  operate  automatically  in  providing  an  increased  amount  of  meaning- 
ful information.  The  unit  record  system  and  computerized  system  which  encom- 
passes input,  storage,  processing,  control,  and  output  units  provide  a very 
viable  means  by  which  the  evaluator  can  handle  and  manage  the  information  neces 
sary  for  his  evaluation  effort. 

Using  EDP  Systems 

Considerations  for  Using  EDP  Systems 


The  first  and  most  basic  consideration  an  evaluator  has  to  consider  is 
whether  to  use  or  not  to  use  EDP  Systems.  This  decision  should  be  based  upon 
the  objectives  and  needs  of  the  evaluation  plan.  In  an  evaluation  effort,  what 
should  be  the  objective  for  using  an  EDP  System?  This  objective  should  be  based 
upon  a very  real  and  very  clearly  described  need  to  manage  information.  The 
second  consideration  deals  with  the  nature  of  the  output,  manipulations,,  and 
inputs  necessary  for  using  an  EDP  System.  It  should  be  noted  here  that  we 
hi^Tust  reversed  the  normal  order  in  which  these  particular  components  were 
discussed.  The  reason,  for  this,  is  that  in  considering  the  use  of  an  EDP 
System  the  first  consideration  should  be  the  output.  What  kinds  of  informa- 
tion do  we  need?  Once  the  outcomes  can  be  defined,  then  we  can  work  backwards 
and  we  can  say;  if  these  are  the  informational  outcomes  we  want,  then  what 
kinds  of  manipulations  will  this  involve.  These  manipulations,  once  described, 
will  provide  a basis  for  establishing  what  the  data  requirements  will  be  for 
the  input.  As  an  example,  we  could  say  in  the  evaluation  we  would  like  to  have 
information  about  the  percentage  of  high  school  students  which  dropout  prior 
to  graduation.  This  outcome  then  can  be  analyzed  and  we  can  extract  from  it 
the  manipulations  that  will  be  necessary  to  achieve  it,  that  is,  the  develop- 
ment of  percentages.  The  computation  of  percentages  requires  two  basic  sources 
of  data  or  two  quantitative  measures  which  can  be  compared  - in  this  case  the 
total  enrollment  of  the  high  school  and  the  number  of  pupils  dropping  out  be- 
fore graduation.  The  manipulations  involved  in  the  process  are  division  and 
multiplication.  These  manipulations  will  provide  us  with  a basis  for  establish- 
ing the  necessary  inputs.  The  analysis  of  the  nature  of  outputs,  manipulations, 
and  inputs  is  a crucial  consideration  for  using  6n  EDP  System. 

The  third  major  consideration  is  that  of  quantification.  It  is  impera- 
tive in  using  an  EDP  System  that  the  inputs  be  quantifiable.  This  means  that 
we  can  categorize  them,  either  in  terms  of  yes  - no,  male  - female,  smaller 
larger,  or  desirable  - undesirable.  Quantification  may  also  be  achieved  by 
ranking  or  ordering  elements  such  as  how  important  you  feel  vocational  educa- 
tion is  to  your  career  development,  grade  levels,  or  level  of  performance. 

The  point  that  is  made  here  is  that  quantification  is  a very  basic  and  funda- 
mental concept  in  the  u;e  of  an  EDP  System.  The  EDP  System  can  not  make  judg- 
ments about  data,  it  can  only  follow  instructions  which  you  provide. 

The  fourth  consideration  is  codification.  Codification  refers  to  the 
coding  of  data  in  such  a form  that"  the  EDP  System  can  easily  store  and. mani- 
pulate the  relevant  data.  As  an  example,  coding  can  be  used  for  individual 
— s,  for  individual  titles,  as  well  as  for  various  occupation  areas. 
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Codes  can  either  be  developed  by  the  evaluator  or  he  may  make  use  of  standard- 
ized codes  such  as  those  found  in  the  dictionary  of  occupational  titles  or 
those  employed  in  other  fields  like  an  individual’s  social  security  number. 

The  consideration  of  coding  and  quantifying  are  very  closely  related. 

The  fifth  consideration  that  an  evaluator  has  to  be  aware  of  is  that  of 
time.  The  speed  at  which  an  EDP  System  operates  is  only  a small  portion  of 
the  total  time  necessary  for  its  employment.  Data  must  be  prepared,  there 
must  be  developed  input  formats,  instructions  for  the  system,  and  the  form 
of  the  output  that  is  desired  must  be  designed,  so  it  becomes  evident  that 
the  actual  operation  of  the  system  consumes  a very  small  part  of  the  time 
necessary  for  employing  EDP  Systems.  Time  has  to  be  planned  for  in  terms  of 
the  availability  of  the  machine  at  the  particular  time  that  the  evaluator  wants 
to  use  it  and  to  insure  lead  time  for  data  preparation  and  program  develop- 
ment. 


The  sixth  consideration  is  that  of  resources*  In  order  to  use  an  EDP 
System,  the  evaluator  needs  to  have  the  necessary  resources  available  for  its 
employment.  Tiese  resources  include  money  for  services  which  will  be  a func- 
tion of  the  volume  of  data,  scope  of  data  preparation,  and  the  extent  of  the 
manipulations.  The  resource  of  qualified  EDP  personnel  and  the  availability 
of  equipment,  facilities,  and  materials  must  also  be  considered  by  the  eval- 
uator. If  these  resources  are  not  available  to  him  in  the  immediate  area 
then  the  use  of  these  resources  through  some  other  agency  or  in  some  cases 
through  contracts  will  increase  the  amount  of  resources  necessary  for  the 
employment  of  an  EDP  System. 

The  considerations  of  objectives;  needs;  nature  of  the  outputs,  manipu- 
lations, and  inputs  desired;  the  quantification  and  codification  of  data;  the 
time  available;  and  the  resources  at  the  disposal  of  the  evaluator  are  important 
prerequisites  to  using  the  EDP  System  in  any  evaluation  effort.  It  seems 
logical  then  that  the  considerations  for  using  EDP  Systems  centers  around  the 
volume  of  information  that  is  to  be  processed  and  the  way  in  which  the  infor- 
mation is  to  be  processed.  It  also  becomes  very  obvious  at  the  present  time 
and  under  present  circumstances  in  vocational  education  that  the  complexity 
^"and  scope  of  evaluation  efforts  in  vocational  education  will,  in  fact,  require 
that  the  evaluator  consider  using  EDP  Systems  in  his  evaluation  efforts. 

Concerns  for  the  User  of  EDP  Systems 


There  does  exist  an  order  of  basic  concerns  for  the  user  of  EDP  Systems 
in  his  development  of  an  evaluation  plan  and  more  specifically  in  the  develop- 
ment and  implementation  of  an  evaluation  instrument.  The  concerns  which  are 
presented  in  this  text  relate  to  a sequence  of  interrelated  concerns  which 
lead  from  the  identification  of  the  information  desired  to  the  printout  which 
presents  to  the  evaluator  the  findings  of  the  evaluation  effort.  The  kind  of 
information  needed  is  the  first  concern  which  the  evaluator  must  address  him- 
self to.  This  concern  is  the  basis  upon  which  all  further  steps  in  employing 
an  EDP  System  in  evaluation  is  built  upon.  The  evaluator  must  identify  and 
specify  explicitly  the  kinds  of  information  which  will  be  presented  as 
evidence  in  the  evaluation  plan  and  which  will  be  used  to  answer  the  criterion 
questions  that  have  been  developed.  Once  the  information  requirements  have 
been  specified,  then  the  evaluator  can  move  toward  the  identification  of  the 
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sources ^J^formation.  The  sources  of  information  will  have  an  impact  upon 
the  type  of  instrument  and  the  collection  methodology  to  be  employed.  When 
the  sources  have  been  identified  and  we  know  the  types  of  information  that 
are  required,  the  development  of  the  instrument  and  its  format  can  t • initiated. 
Concurrently,  the  collection  methodology  must  be  established.  The  instrument 
format  and  collection  methodology  must  be  mutually  supporting  so  that  the 
evaluator  can  obtain  the  required  information.  Upon  completion  of  the  collec- 
tion phase,  the  data  needs  to  be  assembled  and  prepared  for  processing.  There- 
fore, procedures  for  assembling  the  data  need  to  be  developed  so  that  the  data 
may  be  prepared  for  processing.  In  addition,  the  manipulation  of  the  data 
should  be  well  defined  and  spelled  out  prior  to  putting  the  data  into  the  sys- 
tem.  This  will  require  the  identification  of  presently  existing  computer  pro- 
grams or  the  designing  and  writing  of  a program  by  a computer  programmer  which 
will  meet  the  manipulation  requirements  of  the  evaluation.  The  final  concern 
for  the  evaluator  is  the  report  display  that  he  desires.  There  are  many  forms 
that  the  information  output  can  take.  Therefore,  the  evaluator  must  specify 
the  type  of  listing  of  data,  types  of  charts,  the  format  or  the  structure  in 
which  the  output  information  will  be  presented  to  him.  These  concerns  for  in- 
formation required,  their  sources,  the  format  of  the  instrument,  how  the  data 
is  to  be  collected  and  assembled,  the  manipulation,  and  the  reporting  of  the 
data  from  the  system  are  all  requisite  concerns  for  the  evaluator  prior  to 
his  employing  an  EDP  System. 

Procedures  to  Employ  EDP  Systems 

Once  the  evaluator  has  addressed  himself  to  the  above  concerns  and  has  out- 
lined and  specified  the  types  of  data  requirements  and  instruction  necessary  to 
use  an  EDP  System,  lie  may  direct  his  attention  to  the  actual  procedures  tHat  have 
to  be  followed  in  the  employing  EDP  System.  These  procedures  are  listed  and 
described  as  following: 

Decide  to  use  EDP  Systems  - the  evaluator  must  make  a de- 
cision at  the  initiation  of  an  evaluation  plan  as  to  whether 
or  not  he  will  employ  and  EDP  System.  This  decision  should 
be  based  upon  the  following  elements. 

(a)  The  volume  of  data  information  which  is  to  be  involved 
in  the  evaluation  effort. 

(b)  The  time  that  is  available  for  the  evaluation  effort. 

(c)  The  resources  available  to  the  evaluator. 

(d)  The  levels  of  efficiency  and  effectiveness  which 
the  evaluator  wishes  to  attain  in  conducting  the 

. evaluation  project. 

State  the  desired  informational  outcomes  - the  evaluator 
must  set  the  outcomes  or  objectives  that  he  wishes  to  attain 
as  a result  of  employing  an  EDP  System.  The  questions  of 
What,  Who,  How,  Why,  When  and  Where  need  to  be  answered. 

Sta_te  operational  constraints  - the  evaluator  must  be  aware 
and  be  able  to  state  the  operational  constraints  which  are 
placed  upon  him  in  the  conduct  of  an  evaluation  project  and 
which  will  effect  the  use  of  EDP  Systems.  The  constraints 
in  this  situation  directly  relate  to  the  elements  which  the 
evaluator  has#  considered  in  deciding  whether  or  not  to  use 
EDP  Systems  as  stated  in  (1)  above. 
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(4)  Contact  EDP  Systems  personnel  - the  evaluator  at  this 
point  needs  to  contact  the  specialist  in  EDP  Systems  and 
involve  them  in  the  further  development  of  the  procedures 
to  employ  EDP  Systems.  At  the  same  time,  he  must  inform 
the  specialized  personnel  of  the  situation  as  it  pre- 
sently exists. 

(5)  Discuss  jointly  the  evaluation  plan  - the 'evaluator 
needs  to  involve  the  EDP  System  personnel  in  reviewing 

the  evaluation  plan  and  discussing  thoroughly  the  objectives 
of  the  evaluation  project  and  attempt  to  analyze  the  way 
in  which  the  EDP  System  can  benefit  the  evaluator  in 
acheiving  these  objectives. 

(6)  Develop  the  instrument  - the  evaluator  upon  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  EDP  Systems  personnel  can  then  proceed  to 
develop  the  instrument  which  is  necessary  to  collect  the 
required  data. 

(7)  Decide  on  the  instrument  format  - the  evaluator  upon  com- 
pleting the  draft  of  the  instrument  should  review  the 
content  and  its  organization  with  EDP  Systems  personnel 
and  arrive  at  a decision  as  to  the  most  feasible  format. 

(8)  Collect  the  data  - the  evaluator  then  proceeds  to  employ 
his  instrument  and  collect  the  necessary  data. 

(9)  Prepare  the  responses  for  pro cessing  - the  evaluator 
upon  receiving  the  responses  to  his  instrument  begins  to 
organize  and  prepare  the  data  so  that  it  is  in  a logical 
order  and  format  for  introduction  into  the  EDP  System. 

(10)  Employ  EDP  Systems  - The  evaluator  in  conjunction  with 
the  EDP  personnel  prepare  for  input  and  process  the  data. 

(11)  Review  printouts  - the  evaluator  upon  completion  of  the 
processing  reviews  the  printout  information  to  insure 
that  it  is  accurate,  complete,  and  has  provided  the 
necessary  meaningful  information  that  is  required  to 
meet  the  objectives  of  the  evaluation  project. 

(12)  Complete  the  report  - the  evaluator  interprets  the 
findings  and  completes  the  project  report. 

(13)  Store  information  - the  evaluator  prepares  to  store  the 
input  data,  instructions,  and  output  information  which 
has  been  used  and  is  a result  of  the  evaluation  project. 

It  is  important  that  this  data  be  stored  so  that  if 
necessary  the  evaluator  can  always  reprocess  his  data 

to  substantiate  the  conclusions  and  implications  that 
are  presented  in  the  final  report. 

Examples  of  Instruments  Used  in  EDP  Systems 

The  following  examples  depict  the  various  instrument  formats  which  have 
been  developed  and  are  available  in  conjunction  with  EDP  Sys terns ^ (See  Appendix 
C). 


Pitfalls 


The  employment  of  EDP  Systems  by  an  evaluator  is  not  a guarantee  of 
success.  There  does  exist  many  pitfalls  which  the  evaluator  must  be  aware 
of.  These  pitfalls  include  the  following: 
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(1)  The  lack  of  adequate  planning  - this  is  probably  the  most 
serious  pitfall  which  the  evaluator  must  be  aware  of  and 
insure  that  he  does  not  become  a victim  of.  The  use  of 
EDP  Systems  does  not  happen  by  chance  and  does  require 
extensive  planning  on  the  part  of  the  evaluator  with  EDP 
personnel  to  insure  that  the  system  will  provide  the  type 
of  information  which  the  evaluator  needs. 

(2)  Overinterpretation  of  findings  - this  again  is  a common 

• pitfall  which  many  evaluators  fall  into.  There  is  a very 
great  desire  on  the  part  of  evaluators  to  over- interpret 
and  over-generalize  the  information  which  results  from 
employing  EDP  Systems. 

(3)  Panacea  attitude  - many  times  the  employment  of  EDP 
Systems  is  used  to  solve  all  the  ills  of  the  evaluator 
and  any  failure  that  results  in  the  evaluation  project 

is  blamed  upon  the  EDP  System.  The  old  saying  of  Garbage- 
In  and  Garbage-Out  is  qnite  appropriate  for  evaluation 
efforts.  The  EDP  System  does  not  make  judgments  in  the 
processing  sequence.  The  system  only  does  what  the  eval- 
uator dictates  or  desires  it  to  do  and  the  information 
which  results  from  data  processing  is  only  as  good  as  the 
data  which  goes  in  and  the  directions  which  are  given  to 
the  system  in  the  processing  phase. 

(4)  Presence  of  zero  or  blank  responses  - the  evaluator 

in  most  cases  will  need  to  be  aware  that  zeros  and  blank 
responses  will  not  be  compatible  with  most  programs  that 
are  presently  available.  In  developing  the  instrument 
and  in  preparing  the  responses  for  the  system,  zeros  and 
blank  responses  have  to  be  adjusted.  This  adjustment  may 
take  the  form  of  not  using  zeros  at  all  or  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  data  for  processing  the  zeros  and  blank  responses 
will  be  compensated  for  by- some  coding  system. 

What  Happens  in  an  EDP  System 


Now  that  we  have  addressed  ourselves  to  what  the  evaluator  does  in 
employing  the  EDP  System,  what  actually  happens  in  the  system?  First,  the 
original  documents,  and  in  our  case  the  actual  instrument,  is  analyzed  to 
oe  sure  that  it  is  complete  and  that  any  corrections  in  relation  to  marking 
or  responses  are  made.  Secondly,  the  coding  takes  place.  The  codes  are 
applied  to  the  source  document  as  preplanned  by  the  evaluator  and  the  EDP 
personnel.  Next,  the  data  are  converted  from  the  source  document,  in  most 
cases  it  would  be  an  answer  sheet,  to  the  machine  media  whether  this  be  punch 
cards  or  magnetic  tape.  After  the  data  are  converted  it  is  generally  advis- 
able that  the  next  step  of  verifying  be  taken.  The  verifying  step  allows  the 
source  document  to  be  compared  against  the  machine  media  to  be  sure  that  the 
conversion  has  been  made  without  mistakes..  Next,  the  data  and  the  computer 
program  to  be  used  are  inserted  into  the  system.  After  the  data  and  the 
computer  program  have  been  placed  into  the  input  unit  and  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  storage  unit  and  control  unit  the  processing  phase  can  be 
initiated.  This  step  is  normally  controlled  by  the  computer  operator.  The 
final  step  is  the  obtaining  of  the  printout.  The  printout  will  follow  the 
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format  or  the  display  which  has  been  preplanned  by  the  evaluator  and  the 
program  specialist.  This  completes  the  steps  involved  in  the  employment  of 
the  EDP  System. 


Summary 

The  EDP  System  as  we  have  described  it  and  the  manner  in  which  the  eval- 
uator can  employ  it  focuses  upon  the  EDP  System  as  an  evaluation  tool.  It  is 
one  of  the  chief  tools  which  the  evaluator  can  use  in  attempting  to  conduct 
an  effective  and  efficient  evaluation  effort*  And  as  an  evaluation  tool  for 
managing  information,  the  evaluator  will  be  to  transfix,  transform,  and  trans- 
mit the  information  required  by  the  evaluation  effort.  It  is  crucial  that  in 
discussing  EDP  Systems  instrumentation,  and  evaluation  that  one  not  be  over- 
whelmed with  the  hardware,  software,  or  EDP  terminology.  To  assist  the  eval- 
uator, a list  of  terms  and  an  annotated  bibliography  is  provided  in  Appendix 
A and  B . 

The  major  factor  in  employing  EDP  Systems  in  instrument  development 
and  evaluation  efforts  is  the  people  that  use  it.  The  human  orientation  is 
by  far  the  most  important.  It  is  the  evaluator  with  the  assistance  of  EDP 
personnel  working  together  to  identify  what  is  needed,  where  it  can  be  found, 
how  it  can  be  collected,  and  how  it  can  be  processed  to  provide  the  evaluator 
with  the  type  of  information  that  he  needs  to  be  able  to  make  judgments  and 
attain  his  evaluation  program  objectives. 
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Appendix  A 


GLOSSARY1 


Automatic  Data  Processing  System  (ADP)  - A system  which  employs  an  electronic 
data  processing  machine  and  related  equipment  for  the  purpose  of  data 
processing.  * 

BIT  - A binary  digit.  All  alphanumeric  characters  and/or  decimal  digits  can 
be  expressed  in  binary  notation.  Using  this  notation,  characters  and/ 
or  digits  may  be  represented  as  six-bit,  eight-bit,  etc.,  words, 

Bug  - A mistake  in  the  computer  program  or  a malfunction  of  the  computer  it- 
self. 


Card  Punch  - Any  of  several  devices  for  punching  data  into  cards.  The  devices 
range  from  simple  hand  punches  through  keyboard  type  card  punches  to 
high  speed,  computer  controlled  punches. 


Character  - Any  one  of  the  set  of  symbols  used  to  encode  data.  The  symbols  may 
be  the  digits  0 through  9,  the  letters  A through  Z,  or  special  characters 
such  as  + - # &,  etc.  Each  character  is  represented  by  a combination  of 
bits  and  punches.  Any  combination  of  bits  or  punches  which  is  not  asso- 
ciated with  an  accepted  character  leads  to  what  is  referred  to  as  an 
illegal  character. 

Code  - Any  system  of  rules,  usually  represented  by  a set  of  symbols,  used  for 
data  handling. 


Collate  - To  merge  two  or  more  sets  of  ordered  data  in  such  a way  as  to  pro- 
duce one  or  more  ordered  sets  which  still  reflect  the  original  ordered 
sequence. 


Compile  - The  process  by  which  a set  of  program  statements  is  converted  from 
the  language  in  which  they  are  written  to  the  appropriate  machine  lan- 
guage . 


Computer  - A device  capable  of  receiving  data  from  an  input  unit,  operating  on 
the  data  and  producing  results  for  an  output  device.  Frequently  used  in 
generic  sense  td  refer  to  a total  installation  rather  than  one  unit  of 
the  installation.  The  term  CPU,  for  central  processing  unit,  more 
closely  fits  the  term  computer. 

CPU  - The  Central  Processing  Unit  of  a computer,  sometimes  referred  to  as  the 
computer  main  frame.  The  CPU  usually  contains  the  central  storage  area, 
arithmetic  and  logical  operations  unit. 

Data  - The  term  used  to  include  all  facts  pertaining  to  and  used  in  a specific 
operation.  Data  may  consist  of  all  numbers,  all  alphabetic  characters, 
or  may  be  alpha-numeric. 
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Data  PLOccs&iufc,  - An  ai  L-  inc  Lusive  term  which  refers  to  the  total  process  of 
rearranging  data  from  its  original  form  to  its  final  form. 

Debug,  Debugging  - The  process  of  testing  a program  to  eliminate  errors  and 
deteimine  that  a series  of  instructions  will  produce  a desired  outcome. 

Disk  - A magnetized  circular  metal  plate  which  rotates  continuously  during 

operation.  Data  may  be  read  from  or  to  disks;  they  may  be  permanently 
mounted  or  be  in  the  form  of  a changeable  package  of  disks. 

Documentation  - A set  of  written  instructions  which  explains  in  detail  the 
purpose  and  operating  steps  involved  in  completing  a task. 

Electronic  Data  Processing  System  (EDP)  - Used  to  designate  an  entire  configu- 
ration of  devices  including  input,  central  processor,  control,  and  out- 
put devices. 

Externally  Stored  Program  -A  series  of  instructions  which  are  wired  into  plug 
boards  for  use  with  small  processing  units. 

Feedback  - In  CAI,  this  term  describes  an  occurrence  which  results  from,  or 
depends  cm,  the  response  of  the  student.  In  some  situations,  feedback 
would  be  synonymous  with  reinforcement. 

File  - Any  number  of  records,  closely  related  and  usually  processed  as  a group. 

Flow-Chart  - A diagram  representing  the  movement  of  data  through  a program. 

Format  - A statement  of  the  arrangement  of  data  and/or  instructions. 

Hardware  ~ All  of  the  machines,  racks,  tubes,  transitors,  wires,  motors,  lights, 
etc.  in  an  electronic  data  processing  system. 

Input  - Movement  of  data  to  the  CPU  for  processing. 

Input-Output  Control  System  (IOCS)  - A set  of  instructions,  or  a routine, 
designed  to  facilitate  the  movement  of  data  to  and  from  the  CPU. 

Instruction  - A group  of  characters  which  defines  a particular  operation  within 
the  computer. 

Key-Punch  - A device,  much  like  a typewriter,  for  translating  data  to  punch 
cards  such  that  each  character  is  represented  by  the  proper  punch  or 
combination  of  punches. 

Language  - A collection  of  expressions  used  to  cause  the  computer  to  perform 
required  operations.  Some  languages  are  unique  to  one  machine;  others 
can  be  used  on  several  machines.  Among  the  more  common  languares  are: 

COBOL  - Common  Business  Oriented  Language  is  an  English  language  type 
programming  language.  It  is  extremely  flexible,  quite  general  in 
nature,  and  notably  inefficient  from  a machine-time  point  of  view. 
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FORTRAN  - Formula  Translating  System.  Primarily  designed  for  use  in 
programming  problems  which  are  expressed  in  a mathematical  type  language. 
More  specific  than  COBOL,  not  as  flexible  but  more  efficient. 

Machine  Language  - The  statements  or  instructions  which  are  executed 
by  the  machine.  Not  a conversational  or  general  language. 

Library  (Program  Library)  - A collection  of  programs  in  general  use  on  the 

EDP  system.  Programs  are  available  for  use  in  much  the  same  way  as  are 
books  in  a library. 

Machine  Processable  Form  - Refers  to  data  which  are  in  a form  which  is  acceptable 
by  an  input  device.  May  be  data  on  coded  sheets  to  be  read  by  an  optical 
scanner,  data  punches  on  cards  or  located  on  magnetic  disks  or  tapes. 

Microsecond  - One  millionth  of  a second. 

Nanosecond  - One  billionth  of  a second. 

Operating  System  - Refers  to  a part  of  a system  software  package.  May  contain 
IOCS  routines,  data  sorting  routines,  etc.  The  operating  system  usually 
controls  the  internal  flow  of  programs  and  is  sometimes  called  a mon- 
itor system. 


Output  - Movement  of  data  from  the  CPU  to  an  output  device  such  as  a printer. 

Program  - A series  of  instructions  which  lead  to  the  solution  of  a problem. 
The  series  includes  instructions  for  moving  data  from  the  input  area 
and  moving  results  to  the  output  area.  When  executed,  the  program  must 
be  in  machine  language  form. 

Programming  - The  process  of  developing  a program  or  series  of  instructions. 

Real  Time  - Refers  to  the  amount  of  time  it  actually  takes  the  computer  to 
locate  data  in  a storage  area  and  transfer  it  to  the  arithmetic  unit; 
synonymous  with  access  time. 

Routine  - Similar  to  program,  but  usually  not  a complete  program.  Several 
sub-routines  may  exist  in  one  program,  each  of  which  is  designed  to 
execute  a specific  set  of  instructions. 

Software  - The  collection  of  programs  which  permits  the  user  to  make  maximum 
Us»e  of  the  computer.  Manufacturers  generally  supply  software  packages 
which  contain  programs  which  are  necessary  for  efficient  use  of  the  EDP 
installation. 

Storage  - A device  which  receives  data,  retains  it  indefinitely,  and  supplies 
it  upon  demand. 

Storage  Capacity  - Refers  to  the  number  of  units  or  words  of  data  which  a 

device  can  contain  at  one  time.  Frequently  given  in  thousands  of  words, 
such  as  8k  (eight  thousand  words,)  16k,  32k,  etc. 
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Time  Sharing  - A process  by  which  a device  is  used  for  two  or  more  processes 
(e.g.,  input  and  output)  during  the  same  time  interval.  Some  of  the 
larger  computers  can  handle  multiple  input/output  devices  during  the  same 
interval.  (For  example,  the  IBM  1500  system  for  computer  assisted  in- 
struction can  be  adapted  to  handle  32  input/output  devices,  all  of  which 
may  be  operating  at  the  same  time.) 


■^Stoker,  Howard  W.,  Automated  Data  Processing  in  Testing. 
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INTERPRETING  EVALUATION  FINDINGS 


"Our  group  had  20  per  cent  fewer  (dental)  cavities!"  All  of  us  have  heard 
this  or  a similar  advertising  report  of  the  findings  of  studies  designed  to 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  toothpaste.  When  we  attempt  to  interpret  this 
"finding,"  some  questions  immediately  come  to  mind:  With  what  other  group  or 
groups  was  "our  group"  compared?  How  were  persons  participating  in  the  study 
selected?  What  was  the  precise  nature  of  the  treatment  given?  What  were  the 
ages  of  those  participating?  What  was  the  condition  of  their  teeth  before  en- 
tering the  experiment?  What  measurements  were  made?  Who  made  the  measurements? 

It  is  evident  that  we  could  make  a long  list  of  questions  about  this  parti- 
cular finding.  But  the  important  point  is  that  the  answers  to  these  questions 
have  a great  deal  to  do  with  how  we  interpret  the  results  of  the  evaluation  of 
different  brands  of  toothpaste. 

Let’s  take  a closer  look  at  these  questions.  You  will  note  that  some  of 
the  questions  actually  raise  doubt  as  to  the  truthfulness  of  the  finding.  How 
sure  are  we  that  a certain  brand  of  toothpaste  was  the  factor  which  really  made 
the  difference  in  the  number  of  cavities?  Perhaps  there  were  factors  operating 
other  than  a particular  brand  of  toothpaste,  which  could  help  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  cavities.  For  example,  suppose  the  persons  using  the  touted  brand  of 
toothpaste  brushed  their  teeth  three  or  four  times  a day;  suppose  great  pains 
were  taken  to  see  that  they  cut  down  on  their  consumption  of  candy,  coke,  and 
other  sweet  foods;  suppose  only  volunteers  were  used  in  the  experiment;  or  sup- 
pose boys  and  girls  were  selected  for  the  experiment  because  they  had  a history 
of  many  cavities.  Each  of  these  factors  could  contribute  to  a reduction  in  the 
number  of  cavities  regardless  of  the  brand  of  toothpaste  used;  or  at  best,  when 
the  use  of  a certain  toothpaste  was  accompanied  by  these  conditions,  it  may  be 
more  effective  than  when  used  under  more  everyday  conditions. 

So  one  of  the  crucial  questions  in  interpreting  evaluation  findings  is: 

Did  the  treatment  — in  this  case  the  use  of  a certain  toothpaste  — really 
make  a difference?  If  we  can  rule  out  or  discount  the  other  factors  which  may 
have  caused  or  contributed  to  the  result  obtained,  then  we  place  a different 
interpretation  on  the  findings  than  would  be  the  case  otherwise. 

Before  we  leave  this  example,  I call  your  attention  to  another  dimension 
of  interpretation  hinted  at  by  the  skeptic’s  questions.  Even  if  we  are  satis- 
fied chat  the  finding  is  legitimate  — that  is,  the  brand  of  toothpaste  did 
make  a difference  in  the  experiment  or  study  — parents  could  still  wonder 
whether  similar  results  will  be  forthcoming  if  their  children  use  the  recom- 
mended brand  of  toothpaste.  The  point  is  that  valid  findings  in  particular 
settings  involving  certain  groups  of  people  at  a particular  point  in  time  are 
not  automatically  and  completely  applicable  to  what  might  be  expected  to  occur 
in  other  settings  with  different  groups  of  people  at  some  other  time.  So  ano- 
ther crucial  questions  in  interpreting  evaluation  findings  pertains  to  the  de- 
gree to  which  the  findings  can  be  generalized.  To  be  specific,  the  appropriate 
question  is:  To  what  groups,  settings,  situations,  or  types  of  measures  do  the 
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I hope  this  example  has  helped  to  clarify  and  pinpoint  the  dimensions  of 
interpretation  of  evaluating  findings  that  I wish  to  discuss.  Instead  of  eval- 
uating or  testing  the  results  of  using  certain  brands  of  toothpaste,  we  are  con- 
cerned with  the  results  or  outcomes  of  vocational  education  and  manpower  train- 
ing programs.  Instead  of  evaluating  findings  like  "our  group  had  20  per  cent 
fewer  cavities,"  we  appraise  the  degree  to  which  we  can  trust  and  apply  findings 
such  as  "retraining  programs  do  improve  the  employment  experience  of  unemployed 
workers." 

In  both  cases  we  ask  the  same  type  of  questions.  First,  we  want  to  get 
some  idea  as  to  the  extent  the  results  observed  can  actually  be  attributed  to 
the  vocational  education  or  manpower  program  under  scrutiny.  If  our  curiosity 
is  satisfied  on  that  score,  the  second  category  of  suspicions  probes  the  ques- 
tion of  the  extent  to  which  the  findings  can  be  generalized  to  other  groups, 
settings,  situations,  and  times.  Note  also  that  in  both  cases  we  are  concerned 
with  outcomes  — the  number  of  cavities  in  the  example  — and  measures  which 
describe  the  characteristics,  the  change  in  behavior,  the  ability  to  perform,  or 
the  performance  of  persons  who  complete  or  leave  vocational  education  and  man- 
power programs. 

It  is  evident  that  this  workshop  is  concerned  with  output  evaluation.  By 
now  I am  sure  you  are  aware  that  the  output  approach  to  evaluation  must  begin 
with  a precise  definition  of  objectives  specifying  the  outcomes  sought  which, 
in  turn,  become  the  evaluative  criteria  used  in  determining  the  effectiveness 
of  the  educational  program.  I assume,  also,  that  the  workshop  discussions  and 
presentations  have  stressed  the  relationship  between  evaluation  and  program 
planning.  Evaluative  studies  are  an  important  input  to  the  decision-making 
process  when  questions  and  policy  about  program  development  and  revision  are 
discussed. 


To  What  Extent  Are  the  Findings  Valid? 


Some  Preliminary  Considerations 

Description,  Correlation,  and  Cause-Effect.  In  interpreting  evaluations 
of  educational  programs,  we  need  to  pay  close  attention  to  the  intent  or  pur- 
pose of  the  evaluation.  Most  evaluative  studies  can  be  placed  in  one  of  three 
categories  which  are  descriptive  of  the  basic  purpose  or  intent  of  the  evalua- 
tion undertaken. 


First  there  are  studies  designed  primarily  to  describe  the  characteristics, 
competencies,  or  performance  of  persons  who  have  completed  a vocational  educa- 
tion or  manpower  program.  A second  category  includes  studies  designed  to  in- 
vestigate the  relationships  between  outcomes  (e.g.  competencies  possessed  or 
level  of  performance)  and  characteristics  of  students  or  trainees  (e.g.  age, 
ability,  socioeconomic  status)  or  relationships  between  outcomes  and  some  dimen- 
sions of  the  educational  program  such  as  number  of  hours  of  supervised  occupa- 
tional experience,  the  number  of  hours  of  classroom  instruction  attended,  and 
che  like.  The  third  category  includes  those  studies  which  have  as  an  obvious 
or  stated  purpose  the  determination  if  a certain  program  produces  some  hypo- 
thesized results.  Before  elaborating  briefly  on  each  of  these  categories  of 
purposes  or  intents  of  evaluation,  perhaps  my  comments  will  be  easier  to  follow 
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if  we  name  the  categories  as  follows:  the  first  category  we  will  label  descrip- 

tive studies;  the  second  category  will  be  referred  to  as  correlational  studies ; 
and  the  third  category  pertains  to  studies  which  claim  to  establish,  or  at  least 
investigate,  cause-effect  relationships. 

Another  way  of  looking  at  this  concern  in  interpreting  evaluation  findings 
is  to  consider  the  categories  as  labels  for  claims  being  made  by  the  evaluator. 

In  descriptive  studies  the  evaluator’s  primary  claim  (or  intent)  is  to  describe, 
in  a complete  and  accurate  manner  hopefully,  the  characteristics,  kind  and  level 
of  competence  possessed,  or  level  of  performance  of  persons  who  have  been  ex- 
posed to  a particular  series  of  educational  experiences.  If  the  evaluator’s  in- 
tent is  solely  description,  then  it  must  be  made  clear  that  claims  cannot  be 
made  that  the  program  (series  of  educational  experiences)  necessarily  produced 
or  caused  the  outcomes  described.  Unfortunately,  the  evaluator  who  sets  out  to 
describe  outcomes,  the  consumer  of  the  findings,  or  both  frequently  imply  or 
clamm  a more  direct  relationship  between  program  and  outcomes  than  the  dgfeign  of 
the  study  allows  or  warrants.  Examples  of  descriptive  evaluation  studies  include 
many  follow-up  studies  of  graduates  which  yield  information  like  whether  employ- 
ed or  unemployed,  number  of  weeks  or  months  from  completion  of  the  training  pro- 
gram to  first  job,  hourly  wage,  and  related  information. 

In  correlational  studies,  the  evaluator  not  only  is  interested  in  describ- 
ing outcomes  but  wishes  to  add  another  dimension  by  investigating  relationships 
between  outcomes  and  characteristics  of  students,  the  nature  of  students’  edu- 
cational experiences , or  the  nature  of  the  environment  or  setting  in  which  the 
educational  program  is  conducted. 

An  example  illustrates  this  type  of  evaluative  study  well.  Williams  and 
Hull  (1968)  sought  to  explain  why  vocational  teachers  who  had  participated  in  a 
workshop  on  cooperative  education  were  not  equally  successful  in  establishing 
cooperative  work-experience  arrangements  for  vocational  students  with  local  bus- 
inesses. An  assumption  was  that  teachers  would  be  able  to  implement  cooperative 
education  programs  after  successfully  completing  the  workshop.  Their  descriptive 
evaluation  revealed,  however,  that  teachers  who  had  completed  the  workshop  va- 
ried considerably  in  the  degree  to  which  they  had  established  cooperative  educa- 
tion programs.  So  they  sought  to  investigate  the  relationships  between  the  de- 
gree to  which  teachers  were  establishing  cooperative  education  programs — the  out- 
come expected  from  the  workshop — and  certain  community  and  school  characteristics 
which  they  hypothesized  might  be  related  to  the  degree  workshop  participants 
were  successful  or  not  successful  in  establishing  cooperative  education  programs. 
Some  of  the  variables  they  investigated  were  the  school  administrator’s  attitude 
toward  cooperative  education,  the  number  of  training  stations  in  the  community , 
and  the  number  of  vocational  teachers  in  the  school.  In  addition  to  describing 
outcomes  of  an  educational  program,  they  also  attempted  to  describe  some  commu- 
nity and  school  characteristics  which  were  related  to  teachers’  degree  of  suc- 
cess in  implementing  cooperative  education  programs.  Please  note,  however, 
that  evaluative  studies  which  are  intended  to  investigate  relationships  (corre- 
lational  studies)  between  outcomes  and  program  inputs  do  not  necessarily  result 
in  conclusions  denoting  cause-effect  relationships. 
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If  the  evaluator  wishes  to  determine  the  effects  of  a particular  educa- 
tional program  on  the  performance  of  persons  completing  the  program,  we  move 
to  the  third  category  of  intents  or  claims  of  evaluative  studies.  Again  an 
illustration  will  be  used.  The  study  reported  by  Brazziel  (1966)  was  de- 
signed to  ascertain  the  effects  of  general  education  in  a manpower  program. 
Specifically,  the  investigator  sought  answers  to  two  questions:  What  are 

the  effects  of  general  education  in  a training  program  designed  to  equip  un- 
skilled persons  with  saleable  skills?  How  will  the  final  products  (perfor- 
mance of  graduates)  differ  from  products  of  programs  which  did  not  offer  basic 
education?  So  the  investigator’s  intent  is  to  identify  the  extent  to  which 
general  education  experiences  produce  or  affect  the  post-training  performance 
of  graduates  of  manpower  programs.  I hope  it  is  clea^  that  in  this  case  the 
evaluator  is  not  satisfied  with  description  of  outcomes  accompany  certain  pro- 
gramor  environment  variables.  What  he  is  interested  in  is  the  effect  on  post- 
training performance  caused  by  general  education  in  a manpower  program.  If 
the  evaluator  is  successful  in  establishing  this  cause-effect  relationship,  he 
will  also  have  described  outcomes  as  well  as  established  the  degree  and  signif- 
icance of  the  relationship  between  outcome  and  type  of  program  offered.  I hope 
you  begin  to  see  that  evaluative  studies  which  claim  to  establish  cause-effect 
relationships  offer  many  challenges  and  problems,  but  at  the  same  time  yield 
more  valid  answers,  than  do  studies  that  are  designed  primarily  to  describe  or 
investigate  relationships. 

Comparison  Groups.  This  brings  us  to  another  important  but  related  factor 
which  cannot  be  ignored  in  interpreting  the  findings  of  evaluative  studies. 

This  factor  is  illustrated  by  one  of  the  questions  raised  in  our  appraisal 
the  claim  that  the  use  of  a particular  toothpaste  resulted  in  fewer  cavities: 
With  what  group  or  groups  was  "our  ^roup"  compared?  LetV  take  a look  at  sever- 
al possibilities. 

In  too  many  instances  evaluative  studies  of  vocational  education  programs 
do  not  involve  comparisons  of  program  outcomes  with  the  outcomes  of  alternative 
programs;  or  to  state  it  another  way,  evaluative  studies  frequently  do  not  com- 
pare the  performance  or  capabilities  of  persons  who  complete  a vocational  pro- 
gram with  the  capabilities  or  performance  of  persons  who  complete  an  alterna- 
tive program  or,  for  that  matter,  with  persons  who  complete  no  vocational  edu- 
cation program.  Notice  that  in  the  study  of  the  effectiveness  of  a workshop  on 
cooperative  education  mentioned  earlier  (Williams  and  Hull,  1968)  the  perfor- 
mance "*f  the  teachers  completed  the  workshop  was  not  compared  with  any  other 
group  c. 4 groups  of  teachers.  The  only  comparison  implied  is  a comparison  of 
the  actual  performance  of  teachers  who  completed  the  workshop  with  what  the  in- 
vestigators thought  the  teachers’  performance  should  be.  In  cases  of  this  na- 
ture we  compare  what  are  construed  to  be  outcomes  of  the  program  with  what  we 
think  the  outcomes  should  be.  Actually,  this  type  of  evaluative  study  is  a 
case  study  that  has  as  its  primary  intent  the  description  of  characteristics, 
capabilities,  or  performance  of  persons  who  have  been  exposed  to  the  program. 

I hope  it  becomes  evident  form  the  comments  which  follow  that  the  evaluator 
who  makes  claims  other  than  description  for  evaluation  studies  of  this  nature 
is  walking  on  extremely  thin  ice. 
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A somewhat  better  alternative  to  comparing  what  we  think  may  be  program 
outcomes  with  what  we  desire  the  outcomes  to  be  is  to  compare  participants’ 
characteristics,  capabilities,  or  level  of  performance  after  completing  an 
educational  prpgram  with  corresponding  measures  of  participants  before  they 
enrolled  in  the  program.  This  is  the  familiar  before-after  study  which  means 
we  compare  participants  after  completing  a vocational  education  or  manpower 
program  with  themselves  before  or  at  the  time  of  enrollment.  An  example  of 
this  type  of  comparison  is  a New  York  study  to  evaluate  secondary  school  pro- 
grams to  prepare  students  for  wage  earning  occupations  in  home  economics  (Nel- 
son and  Jacoby,  1967).  The  ^valuation  involved  assessing  students  participat- 
ing in  the  programs  both  before  and  after  the  program  on  the  following  factors: 
attitudes  toward  work,  attitudes  toward  women  working  during  various  stages  of 
the  family  life  cycle,  and  knowleuge  and  comprehension  of  concepts  of  food  ser- 
vice and  the  workineworld.  I ask  you  to  be  alert  to  factors  that  will  be  men- 
tioned shortly  whicnqualify , if  not  threaten,  interpretations  that  can  be 
placed  on  the  findings  of  before-after  studies. 

I suspect  it  is  evident  by  now  that  the  major  concerns  in  interpreting  e- 
valuation  findings  include  whether  or  not  a comparison  group  is  used  as  well  as 
the  nature  and  characteristics  of  the  group  or  groups  with  whom  the  outcomes  of 
vocational  education  and  manpower  programs  are  compared.  If  we  are  to  move  be- 
yond description  with  any  degree  of  assurance  that  evaluation  findings  (outcomes) 
can  be  attributed  to  the  vocational  education  or  manpower  program  in  which  per- 
sons participate,  some  provision  must  be  made  for  the  use  of  comparison  groups. 

A few  examples  illustrate  how  comparison  groups  have  been  used  in  evaluative 
studies  of  vocational  education  and  manpower  programs.  In  a study  already  men- 
tioned, Brazziel  (1966)  compared  the  post-training  performance  of  a group  of  men 
who  had  completed  a manpower  program  including  general  education  and  technical 
training  with  a group  of  men  who  had  completed  a technical  training  program  only. 
Kaufman’s  (1968)  frequently  quoted  study  of  the  costs  and  benefits  of  vocational 
education  compared  the  labor  market  performance  and  earnings  of  high  school  grad- 
uates of  the  vocational  curriculum  with  the  performance  of  noncollege-attending 
graduates  of  the  academic  curriculum.  An  assessment  of  the  effects  of  retrain- 
ing programs  on  the  labor  market  experience  of  unemployed  persons  in  depressed 
rural  areas  involved  four  comparison  groups:  completes,  persons  who  completed 

the  16-week  training  program;  non-completes , persons  who  were  accepted  for  the 
training  program  but  failed  to  attend  or  dropped  out  before  completing  the  pro- 
gram; rejects,  persons  who  applied  for  but  were  rejected  from  training;  and 
non-applicants,  unemployed  persons  who  did  not  apply  for  admission  to  the 
training  program  (Solie,  1968).  In  studying  the  costs  and  returns  for  invest- 
ments in  technical  schooling  in  North  Carolina,  Carroll  and  Ihnen  (1967)  matched 
each  graduate  of  a two-year  post-secondary  technical  school  with  a high  school 
classmate  of  comparable  ability  who  had  not  received  any  formal  post-secondary 
education. 

The  crucial  need  for  a comparison  group,  or  control  group  if  you  prefer  the 
parlance  of  experimentation,  should  not  be  overlooked  in  interpreting  evaluation 
findings.  (For  further  comments,  see  Sharp  and  Krasnegor,  1966;  Sharp,  1968;  and 
Somers,  n.d.) 
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Recapitulation . LetTs  review  briefly.  Remember  our  main  concern  at  this 
stage  of  the  game  is  to  determine  whether  or  to  what  extent  we  can  believe  the 
evaluating  findings.  In  other  words,  we  must  make  some  judgment  about  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  program  outcomes  we  observe  can  be  attributed  to  the  educa- 
tional program  experienced  by  vocational  education  students  or  manpower  train- 
ees. More  specifically,  we  want  to  answer  this  question!  Did  the  vocational 
education  or  manpower  program  really  make  a difference  in  the  capabilities  and/ 
or  the  level  of  performance  of  those  who  completed  or  left  the  program?  To  this 
point  we  have  discussed  two  major  considerations  which  qualify  or  enhance  the 
interpretation  that  can  be  put  on  evaluation  findings.  First  was  the  intent  or 
claim  made  for  the  evaluative  study  at  the  outset.  Was  the  study  designed  to 
describe  only,  was  it  designed  to  study  relationships  between  outcomes  and  in- 
puts, or  was  it  designed  to  ascertain  cause-effect  relationships.  Second  was 
the  use  or  lack  of  use  of  comparison  groups. 


Alternative  Explanations  of  Findings 

As  we  evaluate  vocational  education  and  manpower  programs,  our  main  con- 
cern is  to  determine  what  outcomes  accompany  or  are  produced  by  the  programs. 

If  my  comments  so  far  -have  not  at  least  hinted  that  such  a goal  is  difficult  to 
accomplish,  I have  missed  the  target.  The  problem  we  must  now  face  is  to  iden- 
tify some  factors  which  have  the  potential  for  affecting  or  influencing  program 
outcomes  that,  in  turn,  might  be  mistakenly  interpreted  as  outcomes  or  results 
produced  by  the  vocational  education  or  manpower  program.  Our  concern  now  is 
with  factors  which  threaten  the  truthfulness  (validity)  of  evaluation  findings. 
These  possible  threats  offer  plausible  alternative  explanations  to  the  hoped- 
for  conclusion  that  the  vocational  education  or  manpower  program  produced 
(caused)  the  outcomes  observed  or  measured.  These  threats  are  frequently  la- 
beled extraneous  or  intervening  variables  (Moss,  1968). 

How  Students  Are  Selected.  When  outcomes  of  vocational  education  or  man- 
power programs  are  compared  with  outcomes  of  alternative  programs,  care  must  be 
taken  to  avoid  attributing  differences  in  program  outcomes  to  differences  in 
programs  when,  in  fact,  differences  in  outcomes  may  be  influenced  more  by 
differing  characteristics  of  students  or  trainees  enrolled  than  by  differences 
in  the  nature,  type,  or  duration  of  the  educational  program. 

We  know  that  there  are  characteristics  of  people  which  are  positively  re- 
lated to  performance,  particularly  performance  in  the  labor  market,  regardless 
of  whether  an  individual  receives  specific  preparation  or  not.  Some  of  these 
characteristics  include  general  level  of  ability,  aptitude  for  certain  areas  of 
endeavor,  interest,  socio-economic  status,  prior  experience,  and  the  like.  So 
if  students  electing  vocational  education  courses  differ  on  some  or  all  or  these 
characteristics  from  students  not  electing  vocational  courses  or  from  students 
electing  alternative  avenues  to  occupational  preparation,  evaluative  studies 
comparing  the  capabilities  or  performance  of  persons  completing  vocational  pro- 
grams with  persons  completing  other  programs  are  misinterpreted  when  differences 
or  lack  of  differences  in  outcomes  are  attributed  solely  to  the  nature  of  the 
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to  the  nature  of  the  educational  program.  In  these  cases,  the  fact  that  students 
completing  the  programs  have  different  characteristics  offers  a real  and  direct 
threat  to  the  interpretation  that  can  be  placed  on  the  evaluation  findings.  Dif- 
ferences or  lack  of  differences  in  program  outcomes  could  be  influenced,  or  per- 
haps accounted  for  by  differences  between  the  groups  of  students  on  characteris- 
tics which  are  positively  related  to  occupational  performance. 

Generally,  vocational  education  stands  to  gain  more  than  it  loses  when  this 
threat  to  the  validity  of  findings  is  controlled  or  accounted  for  in  evaluative 
studies.  When  compared  to  students  in  the  academic  curriculum,  for  example,  vo- 
cational students  usually  rank  lower  on  several  of  the  characteristics  (e.g. 
general  ability,  certain  aptitudes,  socioeconomic  status)  which  are  related  posi- 
tively to  occupational  success  are  removed  or  accounted  for  in  the  case  of  stu- 
dents completing  the  academic  or  a nonvocational  curriculum,  logic  supports  the 
argument  that  the  benefits  from  vocational  education  may  be  greater  than  some 
evaluative  studies  have  indicated. 

My  point  is  this.  Evaluative  studies  comparing  the  outcomes  of  vocational 
education  and  manpower  programs  with  alternative  programs  that  ignore  or  over- 
look the  fact  that  enrollees  in  the  various  programs  may  also  differ  have  high 
potential  for  yielding  findings  which  may  not  be  valid. 

Well  designed  evaluative  studies  handle  this  threat  to  valid  interpretation 
by  describing  the  relevant  characteristics  of  enrollees  in  the  various  groups 
and  by  investigating  the  relationships  of  these  characteristics  to  outcomes. 

This  feat  is  most  frequently  handled  through  the  statistical  technique  of  re- 
gression analysis.  A few  examples  will  indicate  the  types  of  socioeconomic  and 
demographic  variables  investigators  have  found  to  influence  occupational  perfor- 
mance independently  of  vocational  education  and  manpower  programs.  Kaufman,  et. 
al.  (1968)  studied  the  influence  of  these  characteristics  on  occupational  perfor- 
mance: age,  sex,  race,  marital  status,  intelligence  quotient,  and  father’s  oc- 

cupation as  a measure  of  socioeconomic  status  and  background.  Investigators 
studying  the  benefits  and  costs  of  manpower  retraining  have  used  these  variables 
to  ascertain  ths?  impact  of  trainees’  socioeconomic  and  demographic  characteris- 
tics on  employment  performance:  age,  sex,  race,  level  of  education,  marital 

status,  labor  force  experience  prior  to  retraining,  labor  market  area,  regular 
occupation,  previous  training,  and  mobility  of  trainee  (Somers  and  Stromsdorfer, 
1964).  The  study  of  technical  school  graduates  in  North  Carolina  mentioned 
earlier  included  an  estimation,  through  regression  analysis,  of  the  relationship 
between  the  following  factors,  in  addition  to  technical  schooling,  and  monthly 
income:  high  school  grade  average,  prior  work  experience,  mother’s  schooling, 

residence  during  high  school  (rural  or  urban),  military  service,  migration  from 
home  community,  and  size  of  high  school  graduating  class  (Carroll  and  Ihnen, 

1967). 

Differing  characteristics  of  enrollees  in  educational  programs  being  com- 
pared are  a real  threat  to  the  valid  interpretation  of  evaluation  findings, 
since  the  evaluator  rarely  has  any  control  over  which  students  elect  what  program t 
Enrollees  ’’self-select”  themselves  into  vocational  education  or  some  other  pro- 
gram. The  same  attributes,  interests,  and  aspirations  which  lead  students  to 
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select  or  not  select  a particular  curriculum  may  also  be  the  characteristics 
which  enhance  or  impede  occupational  success  independently — or  in  spite  of — 
the  curriculum  in  which  they  enroll.  The  "true  experimenter"  takes  care  of  this 
problem  through  random  assignment  of  students  to  educational  programs  which, 
within  known  statistical  limits,  achieves  equality  of  groups  prior  to  enrollment. 
Evaluators  of  vocational  education  and  manpower  programs  rarely  have  this  option. 

Contemporary  History.  Another  possible  alternative  explanation  of  the  find- 
ings of  evaluative  studies  has  to  do  with  happenings  in  the  students*  or  trainees* 
environment,  other  than  the  educational  program  being  evaluated,  which  might  con- 
tribute to  favorable  ratings  on  the  criteria  used  to  assess  program  effective- 
ness. Again  there  is  the  risk  that  findings  of  the  evaluation  will  be  attribu- 
ted to  the  educational  program  when,  in  fact,  other  happenings,  events,  or  ex- 
periences of  students  while  enrolled  in  the  program  may  have  directly  influenced 
the  outcome  measures  and  observations.  We  label  this  possible  threat  to  valid 
or  truthful  findings  as  contemporary  history,  that  is,  events,  other  than  the 
educational  program,  occurring  from  the  beginning  of  the  educational  program  to 
the  time  outcome  measures  or  observations  are  made  which  may  influence  the  out- 
come criteria  independently  of  the  educational  program. 

An  example  will  help  clarify.  Take  the  case  where  the  occupational  perform- 
ance of  students  completing  a nonvocational  high  school  curriculum  is  being  com- 
pared with  the  occupational  performance  of  high  school  students  completing  a vo- 
cational curriculum.  Suppose  a sizeable  proportion  of  the  nonvocational  students 
had  part-time  jobs  during  the  time  they  were  enrolled  in  high  school.  That  work 
experience  would  surely  influence  their  occupational  performance  after  gradua- 
ting from  high  school.  So  that  bit  of  contemporary  history  is  a threat — an  al- 
ternative explanation—  to  a finding  indicating  significant  differences  or  lack 
of  significant  differences  between  the  two  groups  in  occupational  performance. 

General  social  and  economic  conditions  influencing  employment  are  an  impor- 
tant part  of  contemporary  history  when  vocational  education  and  manpower  pro- 
grams are  evaluated  in  terms  of  enrollees*  labor  market  performance.  The  point 
is  made  clear  by  this  comment  of  a labor  economist:  "It  is  sufficient  to  note 

that  the  growth  of  manpower  programs  in  the  1960*s  coincided  with  a constantly 
increasing  level  of  national  employment  and  that,  therefore,  the  poor,  the  un- 
skilled and  the  unemployed  could  be  expected  to  improve  their  economic  status — 
as  indeed  most  of  them  did — whether  they  were  enrolled  in  a manpower  program  or 
not."  (Somers,  n.d.) 

This  threat  to  a valid  interpretation  of  evaluation  findings  is  particular- 
ly applicable  to  data  from  follow-up  studies,  especially  when  the  follow-up  data 
are  collected  several  years  after  students  complete  the  educational  program. 
Statements  attributing  occupation  success  solely  to  a vocational  education  pro- 
gram completed  some  three  to  five  years  earlier  are,  without  doubt,  generally 
invalid.  Some  investigators  rightfully  maintain  that  the  effectiveness  of  an 
educational  program  is  most  clearly  seen  in  the  first  job  held  after  graduation, 
for  in  subsequent  jobs  it  is  difficult  to  differentiate  the  relative  influence 
of  the  educational  program  from  the  influence  of  employment  experience  and 
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other  events  occurring  since  the  completion  of  the  educational  program  (Kaufman, 
Schaefer,  et.  al. , 1967).  The  threat  of  contemporary  history  is  real  to  a valid 
interpretation  of  findings  yielded  by  evaluative  studies  which  do  not  involve  a 
comparison  group. 

Disregarding  Persons  Who  Do  Not  Complete  the  Program.  Frequently,  evalua- 
tive studies  of  vocational  education  and  manpower  programs  only  involve  persons 
who  have  successfully  completed  the  educational  program  being  evaluated.  If  a 
considerable  number  of  persons  entering  the  program  leave  or  drop  out  during  the 
duration  of  the  program,  then  it  is  obvious  that  an  evaluation  vzhich  involves 
only  those  who  successfully  complete  the  program  may  give  a less  than  accurate 
(valid)  picture  of  the  outcomes  of  the  program. 

With  few  exceptions,  it  can  be  assumed  that  persons  who  fail  to  complete  the 
program  successfully  are  also  very  likely  to  be  persons  who  would  be  least  suc- 
cessful in  occupational  performance.  The  point  is  that  evaluative  studies  which 
only  involve  students  who  complete  a program  run  the  risk  of  misinterpretation  if 
there  has  been  considerable  mortality  of  enrollees  during  the  conduct  of  the  pro- 
gram. So  outcomes  attributed  to  the  program  may,  In  effect,  be  due  in  large 
part  to  the  fact  that  measures  are  only  made  cn  persons  who  are  most  capable  as 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  they  completed  the  program.  The  evaluator  has  a 
responsibility  to  supply  data  concerning  the  number  and  characteristics  of  en- 
rollees who  fail  to  complete  the  educational  program  successfully. 

Normal  Growth  and  Development.  I propose  that  any  type  of  program  designed 
to  teach  children  ten  to  eighteen  months  of  age  to  walk  will  be  highly  successful. 
This  illustrates  another  possible  threat  to  a valid  interpretation  of  evaluation 
findings.  It  is  obvious  that  most  children  between  ten  and  eighteen  months  of 
age  are  going  to  learn  to  walk  whether  they  participate  in  a formal  training  pro- 
gram or  not.  To  be  specific,  we  must  be  alert  to  those  situations  where  outcomes 
which  we  would  like  to  attribute  to  an  effective  educational  program  are  not 
simply  the  result  of  normal  maturation  of  students,  whether  physical,  psycholog- 
ical, or  emotional. 

Normal  growth  and  development  poses  a threat  that  cannot  be  overlooked  in 
long-term  educational  programs.  Over  a period  of  two  or  four  years  students  are 
going  to  change  considerably  in  physical,  psychological,  and  emotidnal  attributes 
which  contribute  to  occupational  success  whether  they  are  enrolled  in  an  occupa- 
tional education  program  or  not.  We  must  be  on  guard  not  to  attribute  these 
normally  occurring  changes  to  outcomes  produced  by  an  educational  program.  For 
example,  an  evaluative  study  attributing  eighteen  to  twenty-year-old  students* 
favorable  attitudes  toward  work  to  an  educational  program  could  be  questioned 
since  it  is  about  that  age  when  many  persons  begin  to  work  to  buy  a car,  support 
a wife  and  child,  and  establish  a home.  I suspect  that  natural  growth  and  devel- 
opment is  a more  serious  threat  to  valid  evaluation  findings  in  vocational  edu- 
cation than  many  of  us  realize. 

Measurement  and  Observation.  We  know  that  the  results  of  evaluative  studies 
can  be  influenced  by  the  type  of  measurements  and  observations  used  as  well  as  by 
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the  persons  who  make  the  measurements  and  observations.  In  many  respects  it  is 
difficult,  if  not  virtually  impossible,  for  persons  responsible  for  the  conduct 
of  a program  to  evaluate  the  program  objectively.  There  is  always  the  temptation 
to  use  outcome  measures  which  we  think  will  indicate  success;  there  is  always 
the  temptation,  when  ratings  involve  a great  deal  of  judgment,  to  error  in  the 
direction  that  is  favorable  to  the  program.  Generally,  former  enrollees  have 
a tendency  to  respond  on  questionnaires  or  during  interviews  in  a manner  which 
they  perceive  we  want  them  to  respond,  which  usually  is  favorable  to  the  program. 

You  and  I would  p obably  be  somewhat  suspicious  of  the  finding  about  the 
effectiveness  of  that  brand  of  toothpaste  if  we  knew  the  finding  was  the  result 
of  the  manufacturer^  research.  We  would  be  more  likely  to  believe  the  finding 
if  we  knew  that  test  was  made  by  an  independent  testing  agency.  Sc  it  is  with 
evaluation  in  vocational  education.  Letfs  be  careful  to  design  evaluative  stu- 
dies so  that  the  outcomes  we  claim  to  result  from  vocational  education  and  man- 
power programs  are  not  the  result  of  biased  and  incomplete  measurement  and  ob- 
servation. 

Test-wiseness.  By  taking  tests  we  learn  how  to  achieve  higher  scores  on 
subsequent  tests.  When  evaluative  studies  involve  testing  of  students  before 
and  during  the  educational  program,  students  may  be  learning  how  to  achieve 
higher  scores  on  tests  at  the  end  of  the  program  because  they  become  more  test- 
wise.  This  tends  to  happen  with  attitude  tests  particularly  and  with  achieve- 
ment and  performance  tests  when  enrollees  are  not  in  an  environment  where  test- 
ing is  a common  occurrence.  Evaluative  studies  involving  only  one  group  of 
students  or  trainees  where  the  same  or  similar  tests  are  given  before  and  after 
the  educational  program  are  particularly  vulnerable  to  this  threat  of  possible 
alternative  explanations  f0r  a finding  that  the  program  produced  the  outcomes 
described. 

Extreme  Cases.  As  a general  rule,  the  more  extreme  we  are  on  one  measure 
today,  the  less  extreme  we  will  be  tomorrow  or  sometime  in  the  future  on  the 
same  or  a related  measure.  For  example,  students  who  score  extremely  high  or 
extremely  low  on  a test  one  day  will  tend  to  regress  downward  or  upward  on  an- 
other test  another  day.  One  factor  operating  to  produce  that  result  is  what  the 
statisticians  call  statistical  regression.  I do  not  intend  to  attempt  an  ex- 
planation of  this  possible  threat  here,  other  than  to  mention  two  situations 
where  evaluators  should  be  very  sensitive  to  statistical  regression  as  a pos- 
sible alternative  explanation  of  evaluation  findings. 

One  is  a situation  where  educational  programs  are  provided  students  who 
score  at  the  low  end  on  criteria  used  in  selecting  participants.  In  effect, 
these  students  have  no  way  to  go  but  up.  Evaluators  must  be  careful  not  to 
credit  this  improvement  in  performance  or  achievement  solely  to  the  effective- 
ness of  the  program  for  it  is  likely  that  statistical  regression  has  been  a 
factor  also.  Evaluative  studies  of  vocational  programs  for  the  disadvantaged 
should  be  given  close  scrutiny  in  this  regard. 
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The  other  type  of  situation  where  evaluators  must  be  on  guard  is  when  e- 
valuative  studies  involve  the  matching  of  vocational  education  students  on  some 
variable  such  as  I.  Q.  with  college  preparatory  students.  Statistical  regres- 
sion works  in  a very  subtle  fashion  in  studies  of  this  nature.  If  you  are  plan- 
ning a study  or  are  appraising  evaluative  studies  which  involve  matching  of  stu- 
dents, please  consult  someone  who  knows  something  about  statistical  regression 
if  you  are  not  on  speaking  terms  with  the  phenomenon. 

Recapitulation.  I have  discussed  seven  possible  alternative  explanations 
to  evaluation  findings  which  state  or  imply  that  the  outcomes  observed  do,  in 
fact,  result  from  the  vocational  education  or  manpower  program  being  assessed. 
Please  do  not  misconstrue  my  statements  or  intentions  to  mean  that  all  or  mosf 
evaluation  findings  cannot  be  trusted,  that  is,  they  are  not  true  (invalid). 

What  I am  saying  is  that  we  cannot  accept  in  an  unquestioning  manner  all  claims 
of  evaluative  studies  which  label  vocational  education  and  manpower  programs 
either  effective  or  ineffective. 

A good  example  of  what  I mean  is  the  group  of  studies  assessing  the  effec- 
tiveness of  vocational  and  technical  education  through  cost-benefit  and  cost- 
effectiveness  models.  One  group  of  studies  led  to  this  conclusion:  "Greater 

educational  benefits  in  monetary  terms  could  be  gained  by  shifting  resources  a- 
way  from  vocational  education  in  high  schools  to  other  types  of  education/1 
Other  studies  have  led  to  this  conclusion:  "Additional  public  funds  should  be 

spent  on  the  vocational-technical  curricula  rather  than  on  the  nonvocational- 
technical  senior  high  school  curricula."  Which  finding  do  you  trust?  Which 
finding  is  more  valid?  (Warmbrod,  1968;  1969) 

The  point  I wish  to  emphasize  is  that  the  seven  factors  I have  mentioned 
can  produce  results  (outcomes)  which  can  be  mistaken  for  results  (outcomes) 
produced  by  the  educational  program  being  evaluated.  It  behooves  the  evalua- 
tor as  well  as  the  user  of  evaluation  findings  to  be  aware  of  these  possible 
threats  to  valid  findings.  Evaluative  studies  which  do  not  involve  compari- 
son groups  are  particularly  vulnerable.  When  comparison  groups  are  used,  care 
must  be  taken  to  assess  whether  the  seven  factors  operate  differentially  in  the 
various  groups.  For  a more  detailed  discussion  of  internal  validity,  see  Camp- 
bell and  Stanley  (1966). 


To  What  Extent  Can  the  Findings  Be  Generalized? 

Once  the  interpreters  curiosity  has  been  satisfied  about  the  validity  of 
evaluation  findings,  the  next  concern  had  to  do  with  the  extent  to  which  the 
findings  can  be  applied  (generalized)  to  other  groups,  situations,  measures  of 
outcomes,  and  times.  The  asuumption  here,  of  course,  is  that  the  findings  are 
valid,  that  is,  the  findings  describe  outcomes  which  we  are  reasonably  sure  re- 
sulted at  least  in  part  from  the  vocational  education  or  manpower  program  being 
assessed. 
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To  What  Groups  (Populations)  Do  the  Findings  Apply? 


Characteristics  of  Students  or  Trainees.  In  generalizing  findings  about 
the  relative  effectiveness  or  ineffectiveness  of  vocational  education  and  man- 
power programs,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  assume  that  results  produced  when  stu- 
dents with  a particular  set  of  characteristics  are  enrolled  will  apply  to  an- 
other set  of  students  with  different  characteristics.  For  example,  it  can  be 
questioned  whether  evaluation  findings  resulting  from  programs  enrolling  predom- 
inantly rural  students  can  be  generalized  to  urban  students.  The  results  of 
evaluative  studies  of  manpower  programs  for  unemployed  adults  probably  are  not 
applicable  to  employed  adults  enrolled  in  other  types  of  occupational  education. 
Evaluation  findings  resulting  from  assessments  of  so-called  regular  vocational 
education  programs  should  be  questioned  if  attempts  are  made  to  apply  the  find- 
ings to  students  enrolled  in  special  programs  for  the  disadvantaged. 

I am  not  saying  that  evaluation  findings  must  apply  only  to  the  individuals 
involved  in  the  programs  evaluated.  I am  saying  that  findings  resulting  from 
studies  of  persons  with  particular  characteristics  can  be  generalized  only  to 
populations  of  persons  of  which  the  persons  studied  are  representative  samples. 

Nonresponse.  A severe  limitation  to  the  generalizability  of  evaluation 
findings  resulting  from  follow-up  studies  is  nonresponse.  This  is  particularly 
true  when  data  are  collected  through  mail  questionnaires.  In  many  cases,  a size- 
able number  of  persons  fail  to  respond.  Unless  there  is  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
it  can  be  assumed  that  respondents  differ  substantially  from  those  who  did  not 
respond  especially  on  some  variables  which  are  crucial  to  the  outcomes  measured. 
The  result  is  that  the  findings  cannot  even  be  generalized  with  any  degree  of 
confidence  to  all  persons  enrolling  in  or  completing  the  educational  program. 

In  studies  where  nonresponse  is  a factor,  the  interpreter  of  evaluation  findings 
is  taking  a risk  if  findings  are  generalized  widely. 

I am  sure  that  Mr.  Eninger  covered  this  topic  in  his  presentations  yester- 
day. His  nationwide  follow-up  study  (Eninger,  1965)  of  graduates  of  high  school 
trade  and  industrial  vocational  programs  is  one  of  the  best  designed  and  most 
thoroughly  conducted  follow-up  studies  we  have.  Yet  problems  of  nonresponse  are 
of  some  consequence  in  generalizing  the  findings  of  that  study.  For  additional 
comments  on  techniques  and  procedures  in  using  follow-up  studies,  see  the  fol- 
lowing: Somers  (1968);  Little  (1970);  Pucel,  et.  al.  (1966);  Eckland  (1968); 

Sharp  and  Krasnegor  (1966);  Sharp  (1968). 


To  What  Settings,  Situations,  and  Measures  Do  the  Findings  Apply? 

Frequently,  well  designed  evaluative  studies  are  conducted  almost  as  case 
studies  in  a particular  school  system  or  as  case  studies  of  a particular  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  Program.  This  Is  generally  true  of  the  cost- 
benefit  and  cost-effectiveness  studies  of  vocational  education  and  manpower  pro- 
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grams  that  have  been  conducted  during  the  past  five  years  or  so.  So  the  user 
of  evaluation  findings  must  be  alert  to  the  temptation  to  assume  that  a succes- 
ful  program  in  one  situation  will  be  similarly  successful  in  a completely  dif- 
ferent situation  or  setting. 

Description  of  Program.  The  user  or  interpreter  of  evaluation  findings 
is  helped  a great  deal  in  applying  results  of  evaluative  studies  if  the  evalu- 
ator has  described  in  a thorough  manner  the  nature  of  the  program  offered. 

This  enables  the  user  of  the  findings  to  make  some  rather  clearcut  decisions 
as  to  what  other  types  of  vocational  education  and  manpower  programs  the  results 
might  apply. 

I can  illustrate  the  point  with  an  example.  Assume  that  we  have  a valid 
study  indicating  that  graduates  of  a high  school  vocational  program  are  very 
successful  in  obtaining  well  paying  jobs  for  which  they  were  prepared.  To 
what  extent  would  you  apply  that  finding  if  you  knew  that  a part  of  the  program 
was  an  aggressive  placement  service  cooperatively  sponsored  and  operated  by 
the  school  and  the  state  employment  service?  That  particular  aspect  of  the 
program— a placement  service — could  very  well  be  a main  factor  contributing  to 
the  high  placement  rate  of  graduates.  Knowledge  of  this  sort  about  the  nature 
of  programs  evaluated  is  extremely  helpful,  if  not  essential,  for  making  deci- 
sions about  the  extent  to  which  evaluation  findings  can  be  generalized. 

Hawthorne  Effect.  We  know  that  people  react  differently  when  they  are 
aware  that  they  are  participating  in  a special  program  or  that  their  actions 
and  activities  are  being  monitored.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  better  designed 
evaluative  studies  to  accompany  new  programs  and  pilot  programs.  In  these  cases, 
it  is  very  likely  that  those  participating  in  the  program,  teachers  as  well  as 
students,  are  aware  that  they  are  being  evaluated.  Evaluative  results  pro- 
duced in  these  situations  and  settings  may  not  be  representative  of  what  could 
be  expected  in  similar  settings  with  similar  students  and  teachers  who  were  not 
being  monitored  or  were  not  aware  that  they  were  participating  in  a special 
evaluative  effort. 

Test  Sensitization.  Results  yielded  by  evaluative  studies  involving  many 
tests  before  and  during  the  educational  program  may  not  be  applicable  to  situ- 
ations where  a massive  testing  program  is  not  used.  Tests  prior  to  and  during 
an  educational  program  sensitize  students  to  the  content  of  the  educational 
program.  Similar  results  might  not  be  forthcoming  in  situations  where  students 
had  not  received  a degree  of  sensitization  of  what  is  to  come. 

Outcome  Measures . Care  must  be  taken  not  to  assume  that  valid  findings 
pertaining  to  one  group  of  outcome  measures  will  also  hold  true  for  another 
group  of  outcome  measures.  For  example,  findings  regarding  the  economic  bene- 
fits of  /ocational  education  and  manpower  programs  cannot  necessarily  be  gene- 
ralized to  findings  that  would  result  if  noneconomic  outcome  measures  were  used 
as  evaluative  criteria.  Of  course,  the  reverse  is  true  also.  My  contention  is 
that  evaluators  of  vocational  education  and  manpower  programs  should  design 
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studies  which  include  measures  pertaining  to  all  appropriate  objectives  the  edu- 
cational program  is  supposed  to  attain. 

Recapitulation.  In  addition  to  making  decisions  about  the  validity  of 
evaluation  findings,  the  interpreter  must  also  make  some  decisions  about  the 
extent  to  which  the  findings  can  be  applied  to  other  groups,  situations,  mea- 
sures, and  times.  The  factors  I have  discussed  should  be  considered  in  making 
decisions  about  the  generalizability  of  evaluation  findings.  Researchers  label 
the  questions  about  generalizability  as  threats  to  external  validity  ( Bracht 
and  Glass,  1968). 


Some  Implications 

What  does  all  this  mean  for  evaluation  of  vocational  education  and  man- 
power programs?  I do  not  want  you  to  interpret  my  comments  as  implying  that 
valid  evaluation  is  an  unattainable  goal.  We  can  design  and  conduct  evaluative 
studies  that  provide  meaningful  and  valid  inputs  to  the  decision-making  process. 
My  plea  is  that  we  get  on  with  the  task. 

First  we  must  enhance  our  competence  to  design  and  conduct  evaluative  stu- 
dies. We  will  need  mpre  evaluation  specialists  that  we  now  have.  But  just  as 
important,  we  must  realize  that  there  are  other  persons  who  can  make  signifi- 
cant contributions  to  the  evaluation  of  vocational  education  and  manpower  pro- 
grams. We  must  not  be  reluctant  to  seek  help  of  specialists  in  educational 
evaluation  in  other  areas,  economists,  sociologists,  and  others  with  appropri- 
ate expertise.  These  is  no  reason,  however,  why  those  interested  in  and  respon- 
sible for  vocational  education  and  manpower  programs  cannot  become  more  expert 

in  evaluation.  Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  needs  is  for  personnel  who  can  ad- 

vise those  in  decision-making  potitions  about  the  degree  of  confidence  that  can 
be  placed  in  the  findings  of  evaluative  studies. 

But  equally  important,  we  must  not  be  so  naive  to  accept  without  question 
the  findings  of  evaluative  studies.  We  must  not  assume  that  just  because  we 
observe  or  measure  outcomes  accompanying  vocational  education  and  manpower  pro- 
grams that  the  outcomes  always  and  completely  result  from-— or  are  caused  by — 

the  programs.  Let’s  recognize  the  threats  to  valid  interpretation  and  general- 

ization of  evaluation  findings.  If  all  we  can  do  is  describe  the  competence  and 
performance  of  persons  who  have  completed  or  left  programs,  let’s  admit  it  and 
make  no  further  claims.  If  we  can  show  a high  degree  of  relationship  between 
outcomes  and  characteristics  of  students,  the  program  and  the  environment  in 
which  the  program  is  conducted,  let’s  try  harder  to  see  if  there  really  are 
functional  relationships.  If  we  claim  that  a particular  program  produces  cer- 
tain outcomes,  let’s  demonstrate  that  we  are  aware  of  and  have  attempted  to  ac- 
count for  other  factors  that  could  produce  or  qualify  the  claims  we  make. 

The  next  time  you  read  a report  of  the  findings  of  an  evaluative  study  of 
a vocational  education  or  manpower  program,  ask  these  questions.  To  what  extent 
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did  participation  in  the  program  produce  the  results  observed?  If  you  are 
satisfied  on  that  score,  then  ask:  To  what  populations,  situations,  measures, 

and  periods  of  time  can  the  findings  be  applied? 
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IMPLEMENTATION  OF  FINDINGS 


I want  to  thank  Drs.  McKinney  and  Mannebach  for  inviting  me  to  be  with  you 
at  this  workshop.  It  is  a new  experience  for  me  to  be  talking  to  people  in  vo- 
cational education.  However,  as  an  anthropologist,  my  interest  is  in  develop- 
ment and  developmental  change  and  by  this  I mean  change  of  all  varieties  - eco- 
nomic, educational,  social  and  psychological.  I have  a very  strong  interest  in 
vocational  education,  particularly  as  it  is  being  employed  as  a strategy  in  de- 
veloping so  called  underdeveloped  areas.  I was  very  much  concerned,  for  exam- 
ple, in  Western  Ireland  with  the  introduction  of  vocational  education  into  that 
area  as  a strategy  for  modernizing  the  peasant  population  on  Western  Ireland  and 
I will  try  to  draw  some  examples  from  that  particular  experience  as  I have  not 
had  a requisite  kind  of  experience  with  vocational  education  in  this  country. 

The  theme  of  this  workshop  is  evaluation,  an  activity  which  all  of  us  are 
coming  to  view  as  important  and  critical  to  our  planning  efforts  no  matter  what 
our  planning  efforts  might  be.  Evaluation  is  something  that  is  very  difficult 
to  get  away  from  these  days.  It’s  uncomfortable  psychologically,  but  I think 
evaluation  is  a permanent  fixture  from  here  on  out.  And  the  tighter  the  dollar 
gets  in  these  programs,  the  more  concern  there  will  be  for  evaluation. 

There  are  a number  of  ways  of  viewing  evaluation.  You’ve  been  discussing 
these,  I presume,  over  the  last  few  days.  As  an  anthropologist,  let  me  indi- 
cate how  I view  evaluation  Because  it  will  give  you  some  basis  on  which  to  make 
judgments  about  the  kind  of  comments  that  I’ll  be  making.  In  anthropology  and 
other  social  sciences  we  view  evaluation  in  a number  of  ways,  but  two  of  these 
are  particularly  significant.  Evaluation  can  be  viewed  by  us  as  periodic  stock- 
taking or  it  can  be  viewed  as  continuous  activity;  something  which  is  going  on 
all  the  time.  If  we  perceive  evaluation  as  periodic  stock-taking,  then  our  con- 
cern is  for  featuring  some  kind  of  reading  which  provides  us  information  about 
our  success  in  achieving  predetermined  goals.  Periodic  stock-taking  is  con- 
cerned with  understanding  ground  that  has  already  been  covered. 

If  we  perceive  evaluation  as  a continuous  activity,  and  for  an  anthropol- 
ogist this  makes  a lot  more  sense,  then  evaluation  is  something  that  is  going 
on  all  the  time.  If  our  concern  is  with  continuous  activity,  then  we  are  look- 
ing for  readings  which  provide  us  information  about  process,  how  things  are  hap- 
pening; not  whether  the  result  is  achieved,  but  what  is  the  process  whereby  we 
are  achieving.  The  assumption  is  that  if  the  process  is  going  right  then  you 
don’t  have  to  be  concerned  with  periodic  stock-taking.  Concern  with  continuous 
evaluation  permits  continuous  feedback  into  the  system  and  corrections  are  being 
made  continuously.  The  concern  is  with  ground  that  is  being  covered  currently 
rather  than  where  we  have  been.  No  matter  which  of  these  models  that  we  draw 
upon,  in  the  end,  evaluation  performs  the  same  functions  for  us.  Evaluation 
enables  us  to  take  readings,  which  in  turn  provide  the  information  necessary  to 
make  corrections  as  these  are  needed  in  our  programs. 
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When  we’re  talking  about  making  corrections,  we’re  talking  about  the  im- 
plementation of  findings.  That  is  to  say,  evaluation  produces  the  result 
which  indicates  the  need  for  some  modification  in  direction.  Once  there  is  an 
attempt  to  modify  direction  we’re  dealing  with  the  kind  of  situation  that  the 
anthropologist  refers  to  as  the  innovative  situation.  My  remarks  to  you  on  the 
implementation  of  findings  are  derived  from  the  anthropological  insight  into 
the  innovative  situation. 

Before  getting  into  our  major  concern,  the  implementation  of  findings, 
there  are  two  or  three  very  basic,  elementary  definitions  that  I’d  like  to  lay 
out  so  that  you  can  keep  these  in  mind  while  I’m  speaking.  The  first  of  these 
is  innovation.  I view  innovation,  and  others  in  my  field  view  it,  very  simply. 
It’s  a psychological  process  which  leads  to  change  in  behavior.  Any  change  in 
behavior  that  is  shared  by  two  or  more  people  is  the  kind  of  behavior  that  we’re 
talking  about.  Any  time  you  modify  patterns  for  behavior,  whatever  they  might 
be,  we  have  in  fact  an  innovation.  Innovations  can  appear  very  naturally  and 
they  can  appear  on  their  own  accord.  We  are,  all  of  us,  potential  innovators  in 
our  own  individual  habitac.  Innovations  can  also  be  guided  and  planned.  When 
ever  we’re  doing  the  latter,  we  usually  have  an  identifiable  advocate,  someone 
or  some  agency  that  is  advocating  the  change  or  innovation.  The  advocate  is 
one  who  proposes  an  innovation  for  purposes  of  gaining  its  acceptance.  In  guided 
change  there  is  always  someone  or  some  group  that  is  supposed  to  change.  I will 
refer  to  that  particular  group  as  the  target.  The  target,  then,  is  the  proposed 
recipient  of  the  innovation. 

Changes  can  be  of  two  kinds.  There  are  those  which  we  refer  to  on  the  one 
hand  as  genuine  changes.  These  are  changes  that  are  valued  by  the  target.  The 
target  modifies  his  behavior  and  attaches  a value  to  it.  This  is  opposed  to  the 
second  kind  of  change  which  I would  identify  as  spurious  change.  In  both  of 
these  cases,  the  changes  made  are  effective;  but  on  the  one  hand,  the  target 
values  the  change.  This  is  the  case  of  the  genuine  change.  In  the  spuric'is 
situation,  the  innovation  does  not  carry  value  for  the  target  or  the  recipient 
but  here  his  acceptance  is  conditioned  on  something  else.  For  example,  it  may 
be  fear,  the  threat  of  being  fired,  or  the  threat  of  being  criticized  by  one’s 
fellow  workers  in  industry  or  in  the  school  system.  This  kind  of  acceptance 
is  imitated,  innovated  or  it  is  accomodated.  If  the  desire  is  to  please,  we 
normally  think  of  it  as  imitating.  One  will  imitate  the  innovation  in  order  to 
please  the  foreman,  in  order  to  please  the  teacher,  in  order  to  please  the 
superintendent,  in  order  to  please  the  governor,  or  somebody  else,  whatever 
level  of  abstraction  it  is  that  we’re  talking  about. 

If  the  desire  is  to  avoid  threat,  if  there’s  the  element  of  coercion  in- 
volved, we  normally  speak  of  this  kind  of  behavior  as  accommodating.  The  indi- 
vidual is  accommodating  to  a particular  situation.  He  doesn’t  value  that  change 
at  all.  He’s  afraid  if  he  doesn’t  accept  it. 

The  problem  with  spurious  change  is  that  once  that  stimulus  relaxes  or 
lets  off,  then  the  target  is  very  apt  to  revert  to  a prior  condition.  This  is 
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one  of  the  big  problems  we  have  in  government  programming  in  this  society.  So 
much  of  the  change  that  is  effective  is  spurious.  It  is  imitative  because  a 
carrot  is  held  out,  there  is  an  economic  reward  for  compliance.  The  assumption 
of  innovative  agencies,  government  particularly,  is  that  if  you  hold  out  the 
carrot  long  enough,  people  come  to  think  that  this  is  the  way  the  world  really 
is  and  pretty  soon  you  can  take  the  carrot  away  and  because  the  behavior  is  con- 
ditioned people  will  continue  with  the  innovated  modifications  of  behavior.  We 
now  have  about  four  generations  of  very  intensive  social  planning  that  indicate 
that  this  is  not,  in  fact,  the  way  it  happens.  Once  the  stimulus  is  removed, 
people  are  very  apt  to  revert  back  to  the  prior  condition. 

Our  concern  this  afternoon  is  how  to  implement  findings  in  ways  so  that 
genuine  change  is  affected.  I propose  that  we  examine  the  implementation  of 
findings  by  looking  at  one  of  those  variables  which  bear  on  the  effective  com- 
munication of  findings  to  a target.  Our  first  concern  will  be  with  communica- 
tion. Secondly,  that  we  concern  ourselves  with  those  variables  associated 
with  a target  which  predisposed  him  to  accept  or  reject  an  innovation.  Then  I 
will  follow  those  two  concerns  with  a short  discussion  of  the  processes  for  im- 
plement...^ innovations.  At  this  point,  I want  to  introduce  a disclaimer  and  that 
is  that  I have  any  sure  fire  formula  to  propose  to  you  that  will  ensure  success, 
that  there  is  some  formula  that  exists  in  the  behaviorial  sciences  that  will 
ensure  success  in  getting  a target  population  to  accept  an  innovation.  There  is 
no  sure  fire  formula.  What  I propose  to  do  is  to  present  to  you  a straightfor- 
ward, no  nonsense  discussion  of  some  of  the  things  that  we  have  learned  in  an- 
thropology about  effecting  change.  I feel  compelled  to  introduce  this  disclaim- 
er because  some  of  my  over  zealous  colleagues  in  the  social  and  behavioral 
sciences  are  trying  to  convince  the  world  that  we  really  have  a lot  of  answers. 

I happen  to  be  one  who  feels  we  don't  have  a lot  of  answers  and  we  certainly 
don  t have  a formula  to  ensure  success  despite  what  some  of  my  learned  colleagues 
in  psychology  might  think.  As  I say,  I propose  to  give  you  a fairly  straight- 
forward, no  nonsense,  in  the  sense  of  social  science  gobbledy-goop,  discussion 
of  some  of  the  things  we've  learned  about  effecting  change.  The  generalizations 
that  I will  make  about  change  will  apply  to  effecting  change  in  an  organiza- 
tion such  as  the  school,  government  bureaucracy,  industry,  or  to  individual 
behavior  as  well. 

Let's  look  first,  then,  at  communications.  Communications  is  the  big  thing 
now.  There's  a lot  being  made  of  communications,  the  need  for  good  communica- 
tions. Marshall  McLuhan  is  putting  out  very  expensive  letters  every  month  to 
assist  people  in  understandnng  all  the  problems  of  communication.  My  approach 
to  communications  and  my  discipline's  approach  to  communication  is  very  sim- 
ple, so  I'd  like  to  emphasize  only  a very  small  number  of  points.  Never  be  de- 
luded that  formal  channels  are  the  only  or  even  the  best  routes  for  communica- 
ting messages  about  change.  Never  be  deluded  in  thinking  that  formal  channels 
get  the  job  done.  There's  an  obvious  advantage  to  formal  channels,  communica- 
tion, directives,  memorandum,  working  through  the  formal  heirarachy,  utiliza- 
tion of  massed  media,  all  of  this.  The  obvious  advantage  of  formal  communica- 
tion channels  is  that  they  permit  contact  with  a very  large  target  population  and 
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they  permit  it  very  quickly.  The  obvious  disadvantage  is  that  contacts  so  ini- 
tiated tend  to  be  very  light.  They  don't  often  take  because  you  live  in  a so- 
ciety in  which  you're  continually  bombarded  with  thousands  of  messages  from  all 
kinds  of  vested  interests  and  we  have  an  amazing  capacity  in  this  society  to 
screen  them  out,  to  tune  them  out.  So  I would  pose  serious  reservations  to  you 
in  the  utilization  of  formal  communications.  If  you've  got  a large  target  pop- 
ulation then  you  don't  have  any  choice,  you  have  to  use  formal  communication. 

Our  research  information  indicates  that  personal  contact  between  the  ad- 
vocate and  the  target  is  the  most  effective.  However,  obviously  if  there  are 
great  numbers  of  people  in  the  target  population,  this  can't  be  utilized  effec- 
tively. There  is  a distinction  between  formal  and  personal  communications. 

Our  data  indicates  tbit  to  effect  change,  personal  communication  seemed  to  get 
the  job  done  better. 

However,  there  is  a third  kind  of  change  which  should  never  be  underesti- 
mated and  that  is  the  effectiveness  of  informal  channels  for  communication, 
such  as  the  clique.  In  a large  school  system  for  example,  we  know  that  Infor- 
mation is  going  to  be  deliberately  distorted  for  example,  depending  on  the  power 
arrangement  of  cliques  of  teachers.  On  the  other  hand  we  know  that  if  other 
conditions  are  properly  attended  to,  informal  communications  can  be  very,  very 
effective.  This  is  the  grapevine  system.  Never  underestimate  the  informal 
communication  system. 

There  are  segments  of  our  society  where  the  informal  communication  sys- 
tem in  fact  carries  much  higher  value  with  it  tnan  doe s the  formal.  I remem- 
ber doing  some  research  in  a rural  county  of  the  Wzarks  where  we  were  concerned 
with  agricultural  development  and  we  could  never  convince  the  agricultural  a- 
gent  in  that  county  that  the  target  population,  the  farmers,  valued  informal 
communication  channels  and  that  when  you  used  the  formal  communication  channel 
like  an  article  in  the  local  newspaper,  you  literally  turned  people  off.  And 
if  he  ever  got  on  the  radio  he  had  had  it . The  only  person  that  the  target 
population  listened  to  on  the  radio  was  the  weatherman  or  a preacher.  We  con- 
vinced, not  him,  but  his  supervisors  that  there  were  certain  kinds  of  impor- 
tant messages  that  could  be  gotten  out  on  the  formal  communications  media  by 
utilization  of  the  weatherman.  And  we  occasionally  were  slipping  messages  on 
the  end  of  the  weather  forecast.  Everybody  listened  to  the  weather  forecast, 
but  not  everybody  listened  to  the  preacher.  When  the  agricultural  agent  went 
on  radio,  they  literally  came  unglued  because  that  guy's  supposed  to  be  out 
working  on  farms.  What's  he  doing  sitting  down  in  Springfield,  in  a radio  sta- 
tion? They  saw  it  as  avoiding  his  job.  He's  supposed  to  be  involved  in  direct 
personal  communication. 

Whether  we  utilize  the  formal,  whether  we  utilize  the  personal,  or  whether 
we  utilize  the  informal  it's  a truism  that  educational  procedures  must  be  made 
simple,  as  simple  as  possible  and  as  direct  as  possible.  That  seems  almost  too 
obvious  to  say,  but  you  have  experienced  reading  directives  which  go  to  subor- 
dinates. It's  not  an  easy  task  and  especially  if  you  want  to  effect  genuine 
change  because  very  often  the  advocate  and  the  target  have  two  very  different 
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views  of  the  world  and  these  have  to  be  reconciled.  One  of  the  ways  to  do  this 
is  don’t  clutter  up  the  communication  channel.  Keep  it  as  simple  as  possible. 
Above  all,  communicate.  Our  evidence  indicates  that  seducing  people  into  change 
more  often  than  not  leads  to  this  because  sooner  or  later  they’re  going  to  be 
ticked  off,  they’re  going  to  be  irritated. 

Another  point  I want  to  make  about  communication  is  that  feedback  channels 
should  always  be  established.  These  are  absolutely  necessary  to  determine  the 
reactions  to  change  and  the  reactions  to  innovation.  The  target  must  never  feel 
that  communications  are  operating  only  one  way  and  I would  make  a generalization 
here,  having  done  an  awful  lot  of  work  with  Blacks,  Indians,  and  Mexicans,  and 
with  peasants  in  Ireland,  that  the  more  underprivileged  your  target  population 
is  the  more  vulnerable  it  sees  itself  as  a part  of  the  system.  When  working 
with  the  underprivileged  there  is  more  need  there  to  insure  adequate  feedback 
because  these  particular  segments  of  the  population  are  not  generally  accus- 
tomed to  response.  If  they  are  accustomed  to  formal  response,  it  is  very  often 
deliberately  distorted.  Therefore,  every  effort  must  be  made  to  obtain  an  ac- 
curate feedback  if  the  situation  is  one  of  high  tension.  The  channels  usually 
have  to  be  informal.  This  was  true  just  two  weeks  ago  at  the  University  of  Ken- 
tucky when  we  had  a student  disorder.  Formal  communications  in  that  situation 
were  relatively  ineffective.  If  you  really  wanted  to  know  what  was  going  on  or 
you  wanted  to  know  what  was  being  thought,  there  was  a need  for  mediating  links. 
This  is  true  in  working  with  Blacks  and  people  in  ghettos.  Formal  communica- 
tions from  that  segment  of  the  population  so  often  are  deliberately  garbled. 
Otherwise,  you  tip  your  hand  as  to  what  your  strategy  is.  They  would  rather  not 
tell  the  establishment  what  they  are  really  thinking,  except  out  of  desperation. 

That’s  all  I have  to  say  about  communication,  but  I think  the  matter  of  com- 
munication is  very  simple.  We’ve  got  a lot  of  evidence  to  indicate  that  formal 
communications  are  not  all  that  effective.  They  may,  however,  be  very  necessary 
if  your  target  population  is  very  large.  If  you’re  dealing  with  a small  target 
population,  though,  personal  contact,  which  usually  comes  out  of  your  eyes,  is 
much  more  effective. 

Let’s  turn  our  discussion  now  to  the  target  population  and  indicate  some  of 
the  things  we  think  we  know  in  anthropology  about  achieving  successful,  genuine 
acceptance  of  an  innovation.  I qualified  that  with  ’I  think  we  know’  because 
I’m  not  sure  that  we  really  do  know.  In  line  with  the  interests  in  communica- 
tion that  I have  just  discussed  we  have  a very  large  body  of  research  to  indi- 
cate that  people  more  readily  accept'  innovations  which  they  understand.  Under- 
standing is  critical.  These  are  variables  which  influence  the  target.  You  must 
be  able  to  understand. 

Closely  related  to  this  we  have  a lot  of  data  to  indicate  that  targets  are 
more  apt  to  accept  changes  which  they  perceive  as  relevant.  They’re  fairly  self 
evident,  obviously.  Evidence  indicates  that  in  most  cases,  relevance,  more  than 
anything  else  has  to  do  with  the  target’s  awareness  of  his  needs,  not  the  advo- 
cate’s needs.  One  of  the  ereat  gulfs  in  this  society  between  the  rich  and  the 
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poor,  and  between  the  different  generations  in  this  society  is  a basic  distrust, 
especially  of  those  who  plan  for  other  people.  In  other  words,  there  is  the  basic 
feeling  that  someone  is  trying  to  superimpose  their  conception  of  needs  on 
someone  else,  I make  my  needs  yours.  And  this,  of  course,  is  what  we  have  seen 
built  into  government  programs  in  the  last  six  or  eight  years.  Youfve  got  to  in- 
volve the  poor,  you’ve  got  to  involve  other  disadvantaged  segments  in  identify- 
ing their  needs.  What  is  their  true  conception  of  needs?  Very  often  I think 
the  establishment  doesn’t  like  what  comes  out  because  it’s  a very  different  con- 
ception than  what  the  establishment  feels  people  ought  to  see  as  their  needs. 

So  relevance  has  to  do  more  than  anything  else  with  the  target’s  awareness  of 
his  needs, 

I think  it  s perfectly  legitimate  for  those  in  power  to  try  to  communicate 

to  the  target.  Look,  there  are  needs  here  which  you  have  not  yet  recognized. 

You  need  to  be  sensitive  to  these.  You  need  to  be  stimulated  toward  them.  This 
kind  of  stimulation,  though,  is  dangerous,  It’s  starting  with  "We  can  help  you 
solve  your  problems  if  you  will  just  become  more  aware  of  them."  And  what  happens? 
You  get  them  solved  and  people  take  to  the  streets. 

I want  to  draw  some  examples  from  my  experience  in  Western  Ireland  with 
vocational  education.  Public  education  in  Ireland,  for  a long  time,  has  been  a 
real  mess.  For  the  most  part  it  stopped  t the  sixth  grade.  If  a student  went 

on  to  secondary  education  in  Ireland,  he  usually  did  this  at  his  own  expense, 

with  one  exception.  Along  time  ago  somebody  put  vocational  education  into  the 
public  domain,  the  secondary  domain,  of  the  Irish  school  system  and  the  kids 
could  go  to  vocational  school  at  public  expense.  These  schools,  however,  were 
for  the  most  part  separate  and  distinct  because  they  were  public  and  most  secon- 
dary education  was  in  the  hands  of  religious  orders.  So  these  schools  tended  to 
be  separate  and  distinct  from  the  "academic  program"  and  they  carried  very  little 
value.  In  fact,  one  considered  it  really  a failure  to  go  to  vocational  education 
schools . ^ If  you  couldn’t  go  to  the  academic  school,  the  intellectual  route  and 
I’m  talking  about  Irish  peasants  now,  there  really  wasn’t  much  use  in  going  at 
all. 


Beginning  in  the  late  1950 ’s  the  Republic  of  Ireland  decided  that  it  was 
going  to  come  into  the  middle  of  the  Twentieth  Century  through  industrializa- 
tion. Although  it’s  difficult  to  industrialize  a country  where  you  don’t  have 
an  industrial  work  ethic.  For  several  decades  Ireland  has  had  vocational  edu- 
cation schools  but  has  not  produced  a blue  collar  population,  the  kind  that  in- 
dustrialization needs.  You  can’t  industrialize,  you  can’t  attract  foreign  in- 
dustry unless  you  have  workers.  By  just  pulling  a peasant  off  a farm,  a guy 
who  has  no  work  ethic,  you  get  a person  whose  values  regarding  time  and  so  forth 
are  completely  off  base  for  the  industrial  system.  These  problems  contributed 

to  injecting  into  the  public  system  a new  input  on  the  vocational  education 
side. 


One  of  the  things  they  did  was  an  intensive  communication  program  to  make 
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p-asants  aware  that  Ireland  is  in  fact  moving  into  the  middle  of  the  Twentieth 
Century.  The  government  adopted  a program  to  make  the  peasants  aware  of  their 
needs.  The  frustration  level  in  the  peasant  population  went  up.  The  country 
had  been  selling  them  short  they  said.  And  this  means  rewriting  some  history 
in  Ireland  because  they  have  been  blaming  the  British  now  for  the  last  fifty 
years  for  all  their  problems.  The  Eritish  left  in  1920  so  now,  two  or  three 
generations  later,  we  still  have  the  same  problem  facing  us  and  this  is  what 
the  government  communicated. 

The  government  made  the  Irish  peasants  aware  that  this  new  thing  in  voca- 
tional education,  this  new  thrust  in  vocational  education  was  tied  in  with 
modernizing  Ireland.  Vocational  education  became  a symbol  of  modernization,  at 
least  in  the  government's  eyes.  It's  not  been  all  that  successful  because  vo- 
cational education  to  many  peasants  is  still  not  highly  valued.  There  was  a 
deliberate  attempt  in  the  case  of  the  introduction  of  this  innovation  to  com- 
municate to  the  peasants  in  ways  that  they  became  more  sensitive  tc  their  needs. 

The  government  put  its  tail  on  a chopping  block  because  it  said  we  haven’t 
been  doing  our  job  and  you  ought  to  feel  this.  You  ought  to  be  aware  that  we 
haven’t  been  doing  our  job.  You  ought  to  put  the  screws  to  us.  You  ought  to 
put  the  pressure  on  us.  The  government’s  intent  was  that  when  you  get  the  pea- 
sants aroused,  you  can  introduce  this  very  neat  vocational  education  system  and 
the  peasant  youth  are  going  to  enroll  in  it.  The  government  felt  that  in  a 
very  short  period  of  time  Ireland  would  have  an  industrial  ethic  in  its  popu- 
lation and  industrialization  could  zoom.  This  was  the  whole  plan. 

Related  to  both  relevance  and  understanding  we  also  have  a large  volume  of 
research  literature  to  indicate  that  people  more  readily  accept  innovations 
that  they’ve  had  a hand  in  planning.  So  we’re  talking  about  involvement  in 
planning.  Involve  the  target  whenever  you  possibly  can  in  planning.  Planning 
is  a future  time  orientation.  Planning  is  what's  going  to  happen  tomorrow  and 
what's  going  to  happen  tomorrow  is  what's  going  to  happen  to  me  if  I'm  part  of 
the  target  population  and  I like  to  have  something  to  say  about  that. 

Industry  sometimes  goes  to  great  lengths'  to  involve  segments  of  the  indus- 
trial system  in  their  planning  enterprises.  They  do  this  very  covertly,  because 
they  don’t  want  to  convey  the  feeling  that  they're  selling  out  labor  for  exam- 
ple. Part  of  the  concern  in  American  society  in  recent  years  has  been  that 
labor  and  managemant  are  to  cozy,  they've  been  in  bed  with  each  other  too  much. 
When,  in  fact,  what  you're  getting  is  a deliberate  attempt  on  the  part  of  manage- 
ment and  a deliberate  attempt  on  the  part  of  labor  to  get  involved  in  the  plan- 
ning process.  In  fact,  you  now  have  labor  going  to  the  extent  of  laying  plans 
for  management.  Part  of  the  bargaining  which  goes  on  at  the  bargaining  table 
now  is  of  this  order  as  compared  to  what  it  was,  thirty  years  ago. 

I'm  really  suggesting  the  simple  dictum  in  American  society  that  people 
tend  to  respond  more  positively  when  they  feel  they're  being  "worked  with" 
rather  than  having  things  "done  to".  I think  this  is  an  attitude,  doing  things 
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to  people,  which  is  beginning  to  more  and  more  in  this  society  carry  negative 
if  not  revolutionary  kinds  of  reactions  tied  to  it.  People  want  to  be  "worked 
with"  rather  than  having  things  "done  to"  them.  They  want  to  be  heard  out, 
they  want  to  be  involved. 

In  the  case  of  our  educational  experiment  in  Ireland  to  make  vocational  ed- 
ucation respectable,  the  planning  of  county  vocational  education  systems  was  left 
very  largely  to  county  vocational  education  committees  and  the  word  went  out  to 
these  people,  "maximize  your  contacts  with  the  public  at  large,"  to  be  communi- 
cating continually.  Not  only  that  people  ought  to  see  this  as  relevant,  in 
terms  of  needs  that  they  haven't  been  articulating,  but  get  them  involved. 

And  they  did  get  involved.  They  had  small  groups  and  clusters  all  over  the 
country,  partly  communicating  this,  but  at  the  same  time  getting  feedback, 

What's  going  to  be  necessary  for  you  to  like  the  vocational  education  system?" 

The  fourth  point  I want  to  emphasize  is  change.  Is  change  something  that 
the  target  population  normally  expects  to  take  place?  Is  this  something  that 
one  expects  to  happen?  The  implementations  of  findings  and  seeing  these  trans- 
lated into  innovations  and  behaviors  literally  flourish  in  an  environment  in 
which  change  is  expected.  I would  emphasize  that  if  evaluation  becomes  a per- 
manent feature  in  an  organization,  if  evaluation  is  built  in  so  that  people 
come  to  expect  that  evaluation  is  part  of  the  system,  an  expectation  of  change 
is  very  likely  to  be  present  in  the  target  population.  The  end  product  of  eval- 
uation is  change,  corrective  change,  positive  change.  And  if  they  get  accustom- 
ed to  the  evaluation  process  then  they  are  going  to  have  an  expectation  of 
change. 

In  light  of  this  point  I should  like  to  make  a related  point  and  that  is , 
an  important  quality  in  the  target  system,  an  important  quality  in  the  advo- 
cate’s is  the  capacity  for  criticism.  Don’t  back  off  from  criticism.  It  may 
well  be  that  this  capacity  is  not  present  and  will  have  to  be  encouraged. 
Criticism  is  reflection.  It  is  reflection  on  the  past;  it  is  reflection  on 
the  present;  it  is  anticipation  of  correction  in  the  future. 


Institutionalized  criticism  in  this  society  is  one  of  the  healthiest  as- 
pects o x American  society,  despite  the  intolerance  that  is  shown  criticism  by 
many  segments  of  the  society,  political  and  otherwise.  The  evidence  is  very 
clear  that  the  capacity  for  criticism  and  especially  self-criticism  is  a very 
desirable  trait.  I’m  talking  about  criticism  now,  I'm  not  talking  about  self- 
degradation, tearing  oneself  down.  That’s  not  criticism.  We’ve  come  to  think 
of  criticism  in  almost  negative  terms,  but  I’m  posing  it  to  you  as  a value, 
as  a very  positive  value.  Again,  I think  if  evaluation  becomes  a regular  fea- 
ture in  your  system  the  capacity  for  criticism  becomes  enhanced.  Anytime  crit- 
icism is  stifled,  then  your  system  is  moving  in  more  autocratic  directions, 
away  from  the  democratic  process. 

In  our  Irish  situation,  we  had  a very  interesting  problem  because  the  Irish 
were  very  accustomed  to  viewing  education  as  an  area  of  stability.  They  were  ac- 
customed to  viewing  education  as  something  that  continued  on  a straight  line.  It 
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never  went  up.  It  might  drop  in  quality,  But  it  came  back  up  to  that  line. 

They  did  not  see  education  as  something  which  changes.  In  American  society  we 
do,  incidentally.  We  anticipate  innovation  in  the  area  of  education.  In 
Ireland,  one  of  the  problems  has  been  to  convince  people  that  educational  sys- 
tems ought  to  change.  Again,  the  government  in  this  case,  the  advocate,  has 
done  this  by  tying  educational  change  to  industrial  changes.  The  image  of  Ire- 
land on  the  move  and  to  get  on  the  move  we've  got  to  change.  Incidentally  the 
latest  implication  of  what  they're  doing  is  secondary  education  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  church.  Because,  as  I've  said,  secondary  education  for  a long  time  has 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  church  and  it  just  hasn't  succeeded.  Ireland  being 
95%  Catholic,  contributes  to  the  difficulties.  The  way  they're  doing  it,  of 
course,  is  to  put  the  vocational  education  schools  in  with  the  academic  schools 
and  they  have  what  they  call  the  comprehensive  school.  The  comprehensive  is 
so  big  and  so  complex  it  has  to  be  built  by  the  government.  Religious  hier- 
archy didn't  like  that,  but  that's  the  way  it's  happening. 

A fifth  point  is  dependence  on  the  authority.  This  is  a variable  that 
figures  very  prominently  in  ray  own  work  on  change.  Dependence  on  authority  that 
exists  in  a given  target  system.  Who  are  those  in  a given  system, — school 
system,  community  or  state — who  command  some  kind  of  authority?  I'm  not  talk- 
ing about  power,  I’m  not  talking  about  public  authority  in  the  sense  of  a sher- 
iff, but  I'm  talking  about  the  kind  of  authority  which  comes  from  prestige. 

We're  talking  about  those  who,  because  they  say  it  people  listen.  In  the  Ozark 
community  I was  talking  about  earlier,  if  you  wanted  to  get  an  educational  in- 
novation in  and  there  have  been  many,  you  never  go  through  the  schools.  People 
won't  listen  to  the  teachers.  They're  very  anti- intellectual.  You  work  it 
through  the  local  doctor  because  they*ll  believe  anything  the  doctor  says  no 
matter  what  kind  of  an  idiot  he  is.  I think  the  one  who  was  there  when  I was 

there  was  that.  He  had  tremendous  prestige,  tremendous  power,  tremendous  au- 

thority. He  sounded  off  on  everything.  You  had  to  sell  that  guy  if  you  wanted 
something  to  happen.  You  had  it  come  through  his  lips.  Professional  educators 
there  were  very  frustrated  because  their  authority  was  not  recognized.  That's 
what  I'm  talking  about  with  dependence  upon  authority.  In  American  soeiety,  we 
live  in  the  most  complex,  technological  society  in  the  world.  We  all  depend 
on  authority.  I wouldn't  dare  try  to  fix  my  televsion  set.  I wouldn't  dare 

try  to  fix  my  automoblie  motor.  I depend  on  authority,  people  I respect,  for 

doing  that  kind  of  thing. 

I think  those  that  plan  changes  should  be  very  careful  of  the  kinds  of  au- 
thority with  which  innovations  are  tied.  In  the  case  of  our  Irish  example  this 
was  a relatively  easy  one  to  crack,  because  people  depend  upon  the  government 
to  do  it.  The  Irish  government  did  this  at  the  top  political  level.  They 
didn't  do  it  through  the  people  that  headed  the  educational  system.  The  pro- 
nouncements about  this  came  at  the  very  top  because  the  Irish  wouldn't  believe 
it  if  it  came  anywhere  else.  The  Irish  peasant  wouldn't  believe  it.  You  say  the 
church  will  take  care  of  that.  They'll  really  kill  this  fault  because  the  guy 
does  not  understand  this  change.  But  when  the  guy  at  the  very  top,  Jack  Lynch, 
says  it,  then  everybody  said,  well  maybe  there's  a chance.  That  was  the  kind  of 
authority  that  tbeY  were  talking  about. 
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Another  variable  is  margin  of  security.  Security  is  something,  of  course, 
that  is  important  to  all  of  us.  I'm  talking  about  security  as  it  is  measured, 
not  just  in  economic  terms,  but  the  security  that  comes  with  prestige.  The 
security  that  comes  with  power.  The  security  that  comes  with  knowing  you're 
important.  Margins  of  security  operate  in  economic,  prestige,  and  power  terms 

especially.  In  all  of  these  areas  each  of  us  has  what  I would  refer  to  as  some 

social  capital  to  invest.  Now  when  you're  talking  about  getting  a guy  to  ac- 
cepting an  innovation  you're  asking  him  to  examine  alternatives  and  sometimes 
this  can  be  a threatening  business.  The  Irish  peasant,  for  instance,  has  no 
ecomomic  capital.  He  operates  at  a subsistance  level  and  he's  just  in  danger 
continually  of  going  hungry  because  of  weather  and  everything  else.  No  pres- 
tige capital,  for  the  most  part.  He's  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  and  he's 
been  there  for  several  centuries.  If  you  say  to  him,  for  example,  I know  you 
have  enough  money  to  try  what  the  agricaltural  extension  agent  wants  you  to 
try,  just  give  it  a try  for  one  year.  You've  got  to  be  very  careful  in  promis- 
ing success  in  that  case.  His  second  line  of  defense  will  be,  if  I fail  people 

will  think  me  an  idiot.  He  has  no  prestige  that  he  can  gamble.  And  they 
would  think  him  an  idiot.  Look  at  him,  he's  a fool.  He's  got  a wife  and  kids. 
He  made  a little  bit  of  money  last  year  and  what  did  he  do?  He  hooped  it  off 
this  year  in  some  innovation  that  a guy  from  the  University  told  him  would 
work.  It  didn't  work.  Maybe  the  rains  came,  maybe  something  that  was  complete- 
ly an  act  of  the  gods  by  their  definition.  The  cattle  died  of  some  disease  or 
something  like  that.  He  has  no  prestige  that  he  can  invest. 

Incident ly,  in  the  case  of  vocational  education,  the  Irish  peasant  resis- 
ted that  primarily  on  prestige  grounds  because  he  did  not  value  vocational  edu- 
cation. He  had  not  in  the  past  and  there  was  a period  when  he  was  coming  around 
to  seeing,  well  maybe  this  is  worthwhile.  But  his  first  reaction  to  vocational 
education  was,  it  s all  a plot.  Those  guys  at  the  top  are  really  trying  now  to 
build  us  into  the  system  right  at  the  bottom  because  the  first  reaction  was, 
they're  going  to  substitute  vocational  education  for  the  academic  education. 

We  won’t  have  a chance.  That's  only  for  the  rich.  If  you  look  at  it,  incident- 
ally, in  terms  of  our  education,  they're  right  because  about  90%  of  youth  that 
go  to  University  level  schools  in  Ireland  come  from  the  top  10%  of  the  popula- 
tion. There's  a real  cutting  line  there  for  each  social  class.  So  the  Irish 
peasant,  with  good  justificaiton,  resisted  this  innovation  because  he  had  no 
prestige  capital  and  he  felt  this  was  just  a way  of  institutionalizing  his  pres- 
tige. 


A seventh  factor  is  group  solidarity.  We  sometimes  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  members  of  the  target  system  cluster  into  informal  groups  such  as 
cliques  and  these  cliques  develop  with  certain  kinds  of  boundries  around  them 
and  innovations  sometimes  threaten  these  boundries.  They  threaten  group  soli- 
darity or  they're  perceived  to  threaten  it  and  for  that  reason  they  percipi- 
tate  negative  responses.  Well,  when  you're  up  against  this  kind  of  thing, 
small  group  dynamics,  fear  of  gossip,  fear  of  informal  sanctions,  all  of  this 
applies  and,  incidentally,  I don't  know  about  the  vocational  education  teachers, 
but  I do  know  this  - in  the  non-vocational  segments  of  the  public  schools,  in- 
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novations  are  very  group  threatening.  Teachers  have  an  amazing  defense  mecha- 
nism which  they  can  utilize  to  screen  out  any  possible  changes.  They're  all 
kinds  of  ways  they  can  assist  change.  They  have  made  of  the  classroom  a monas- 
tic cell  and  you  don't  get  in  there.  You  don't  monitor  what  goes  on  it  in 
there  and  it's  really  amazing  what's  happened  to  some  very  good  innovations  like 
new  math  and  some  other  things  once  the  doors  close.  Everybody  accepts  it  in 
the  faculty  council  but  then  you  get  in  behind  the  door  and  things  are  done  to 
it.  One  teacher  shouldn't  critize  another's  grade.  There  are  all  kinds  of  in- 
formal mechanisms  to  keep  group  solidarity.  There  are  reasons  for  this  and  I'm 
not  saying  this  in  neeative  terms,  incidentally.  Teachers  in  American  society 
tend  to  be  a very  threatened  group  by  the  school  board  and  everything  else. 

Now,  let  me  rush  through  some  others.  There's  another  variable  here  that 
I've  called  logical  compatibility.  Sometimes  innovations  just  don't  fit.  The 
innovation,  when  judged  by  itself,  looks  very  good,  but  when  you  get  it  in  the 
system  you  find  that  it  runs  into  all  kinds  of  other  values,  other  kinds  of  be- 
havior. It  just  doesn't  fit.  There's  just  a logical  imcompatibility  and  you've 
got  to  change  an  awfully  lot  of  the  rest  of  the  system  if  that  particular  inno- 
vation is  important  enough  for  you  to  really  fight  for.  Sometimes  it's  not  im- 
portant enough  to  fight  for  and  it  would  be  better  tc  disengage,  pull  out.  It's 
hard  for  Americans  to  do  this.  Once  we  get  bent  on  a certain  direction  we  go 
there  sort  of  hell-bent  for  an  election  and  we're  scared  to  death  to  turn  a- 
round.  There  is  virtue  in  having  fought  the  game,  even  if  you  lose.  For  God's 
sake,  fight.  Don't  give  up.  So  once  we  get  innovative  channels  established 
it's  very  difficult  for  us  to  turn  around.  I work  with  people  in  the  State  de- 
partment and  they  say  this  is  one  of  the  biggest  problems  they  have.  Once  we 
get  policies  established,  and  until  we  have  fought  those  things  right  to  the 
death,  it  it  extremely  difficult  to  back  off. 

A number  of  variables  cluster  into  something  that  I would  call  scale.  Here 
I'm  concerned  really  with  two  things.  One  is  timing.  Is  the  timing  right  to 
introduce  an  innovation?  Is  the  system  already  undergoing  change?  Has  there 
been  a high  expectation  of  change  already?  Has  there  been  a lot  of  change  oc- 
curing?  If  things  have  been  working  all  right,  that's  great.  You  get  a band- 
wagon effect,  you  know?  Let's  try  it.  But.,  on  the  other  hand,  there  may  be 
apathy  in  a system  because  of  prior  failures.  Your  timing  on  an  innovation  may 
be  completely  cock-eyed.  Pay  careful  attention  to  timing  as  well  as  magnitude. 
Americans  are  more  accustomed  to  change  than  any  other  society,  but  we  kind  of 
like  it  in  small  doses.  We  like  a lot  of  small  changes.  Something  that  is 
very  big  politically,  economically,  or  otherwise  is  very  threatening,  unless, 
of  course,  you  have  calamities  as  we  did  in  the  early  '30's.  We  had  a whole 
complex  of  government  programs  that  came  out  overnight  almost,  but  that's 
very  severe  kind  of  situation. 

Number  Ten  is  the  never-to-be- forgotten  or  unforeseen  circumstances,  un- 
foreseen consequences.  No  change  can  occur  in  isolation.  It  will  produce  se- 
condary changes,  tertiary  changes  and  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  in- 
sist on  a communication  system  with  very  good  feedback  mechanisms.  You  can't 
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introduce  a chanee  into  a complex  system  like  a school,  for  instance,  without 
that  reverberating.  It's  kind  of  like  dropping  a pebble  into  a brook.  You  get 
these  concentric  circles  that  go  out.  You  get  reverberations  and  other  kinds 
of  changes  evolve. 

Now  with  these  major  variables  in  mind,  variables  which  condition  the  suc- 
cess of  communication  and  the  degree  to  which  the  target  population  will  accept 
or  reject,  let's  turn  our  attention  now  very  briefly  on  the  processes  for  im- 
plementation. The  processes  for  implementation  are  three  in  number.  I think 
these  are  important  to  you  if  I understand  your  roles  correctly.  One  process 
is  what  we  call  alternatives.  The  other  is  what  we  call  replacement  and  the 
other  is  syncretic.  I aplogize  for  the  official  scientific  terminology  on  the 
last  one. 


What  do  we  mean  by  alternatives?  You  want  to  introduce  a change  into  a 
system  and  an  alternative  operates  in  this  way.  A is  an  alternative  to  B 
You  don't  drop  B out,  you  keep  B in,  but  A is  introduced  as  an  alternative. 
Probably  most  of  the  change  that  occurs  in  American  technology  for  example  is 
ntroduced  in  the  area  of  alternatives.  We  have  competing  systems,  competing 
technologies  and  in  the  end  the  competitive  worth  of  the  innovation  is  judged 
against  how  it  measures  up  in  the  minds  of  potential  acceptors  with  that  which 
is  already  there. 

The  alternative  is  a very  non- threatening  process.  Replacement,  though 
is  quite  threatening  usually.  This  is  where  the  innovation,  A,  is  a replacement 
for  B.  B drops  out  of  the  system  completely.  Now  remember,  B,  because  it's 
there,  usually  has  value  attached  to  it.  There  are  habits  associated  with  it. 
There  are  fixations  and  attitudes  and  so  forth  associated  with  the  pattern 
and  it's  rather  drastic  to  ask  people  to  drop  something  out  of  their  system  and 
to  accept  an  absolute  system;  just  to  do  away  with  the  replaced  value. 


The  thrid  process  of  implementation  is  called  syncretic.  This  is  where 
you  blend  A and  B.  A syncretic  process  is  to  blend  A with  B to  produce  C. 

What  you  have  in  the  end  is  neither  A,  neither  B,  but  you  have  C.  You  have 
something  that's  quite  different.  The  teacher  I talked  about  while  ago  that 
goes  into  that  monastic  cell  with  all  this  complex  innovation  we  call  new  math. 
She  syncretizes  it  usually,  she  introduces  enough  of  it  to  stay  honest.  She 
introduces  enough  of  it  to  stay  honest  with  the  system,  but  she  has  a lot  of 
the  old  in  there.  What  you  get  is  C.  The  target,  or  the  child  in  this  case, 
is  not  usually  enlightened  well  enough  to  detect  what  is  happening.  The  pa- 
rents don  t understand  new  math  well  enough  to  detect  it  either. 

Changes  may  take  place  by  either  of  these  three  processes.  Each  can  be 
effective  in  the  right  setting.  The  characteristics  of  the  population  into 
which  the  change  is  to  be  introduced  is  an  important  factor  to  consider  when  de- 
termining which  process  to  use  in  initiating  change.  However,  any  of  the  three 
processes  may  work  in  a given  situation. 
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USING  AND  BEING  A CONSULTANT 


We  have  focused  our  attention  in  this  workshop  on  an  evaluation  process 
which  is  State  assisted  and  locally  directed.  At  this  point,  we  might  ask 
ourselves  the  question,  nHow  will  the  State  assist  local  educational  agencies 
in  evaluation?"  We  might  also  ask,  "What  t\;e  of  assistance  might  local  edu- 
cational agencies  require  and  how  can  they  best  obtain  it?"  The  major  purpose 
of  this  presentation  is  to  attempt  to  answer  these  questions  and  to  relate  to 
you  some  ideas  about  how  to  use  and  be  a consultant. 

My  remarks  will  be  concerned  primarily  with  three  facets,  or  dimensions, 
of  consultation.  Fist,  I would  like  to  talk  about  consultation  in  general 
as  it  relates  to  the  evaluation  concept  that  concerns  us  here,  today;  second, 
relate  a few  concepts  regarding  using  a consultant;  and  third,  discuss  some 
factors  to  consider  on  being  a consultant.  It  is  hoped  that  these  remarks 
will  help  ciarify  the  nature  of  the  consultative  process  so  that  in  the  exe- 
cution of  the  evaluations  you  are  preparing  to  conduct,  you  may  be  prepared 
to  offer  and  to  use  consultation  more  effectively  and  efficiently. 

In  the  broadest  sense,  the  purpose  of  consultation  is  to  help  oring  about 
change.  As  a change  agent,  the  consultant  is  usually  confronted  with  providing 
assistance  to  a group  of  individuals  who  are  in  a position  of  leadership  or 
responsibility.  A board  of  education,  school  administrators,  or  a committee 
of  educators,  students,  or  citizens  may  be  concerned  with  including  a new  evalu- 
ation process  into  the  vocational  education  program.  These  groups  of  people  are 
in  a position  of  leadership.  They  may  request  the  assistance  of  a consultant  to 
PrOvide  them  with  the  background,  information  and  experience  needed  to  help  them 
make  the  necessary  plans,  arrangements  and  decisions  to  put  the  evaluation 
plan  into  effect.  The  consultant  must  have  the  background,  education  and  ex- 
perience necessary  to  help  those  in  positions  of  leadership  to  arrive  objec- 
tively at  the  best  solutions  to  a given  set  of  problems. 


Simply  stated,  consultation  is  merely  a method  of  communicating  informa- 
tion  directly  from  one  party  to  another.  For  given  situations,  the  process  of 
consultation  may  be  superior  to  other  methods  of  information  gathering,  such 
as,  access  to  resource  libraries,  correspondence  with  specialists,  or  various 
methods  of  trial  and  error  learning. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  single  advantage  of  consultation  is  the  actual  pre- 
sence of  the  source  of  information.  By  having  the  consultant  at  the  scene  of 
planning  or  decision  making,  the  information  provided  can  be  more  viable,  more 
specific,  and  more  explicit  and  understandable  than  if  the  consultant  was  remote 
from  the  situation  under  discussion.  In  effect,  the  advice  and  ideas  rendered 
by  a consultant  can  be  tailored  to  the  specific  needs  of  the  consultee,  rather 
than  condensed  in  generalities  from  which  the  consultee  must  deduce  answers  to 
his  specific  needs. 

Second,  consultative  service  establishes  lines  of  communication  which  open 
a direct  channel  or  information  between  the  source  and  the  user.  With  the  con- 
sultant close  at  hand,  major  issues  can  be  discussed  and  minor  points  can  be 
clarified.  The  benefit  of  face  to  face  dialogue  with  the  consultant  is  of 
great  advantage  to  the  group  needing  information. 
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The  third  advantage  of  consultation  lies  in  its  efficiency  as  a means  of 
communication.  With  a careful  understanding  of  the  objectives,  roles,  and  in- 
teractions which  maximize  the  effectiveness  of  consultative  services,  relevant 
information  can  be  transferred  with  a minimum  of  uncertainty  and  effort. 

Consultation  should,  of  course,  be  extremely  flexible  and  dynamic.  There 
are  and  should  be  no  inviolate  definitions  of  roles  or  procedures  which  might 
serve  in  practice  to  curb  innovations  or  modifications  of  the  process.  On  the 
other  hand,  a careful  inspection  of  the  nature  of  past  consultative  transactions 
will  provide  us  with  guidelines  for  future  use  of  consultants  and  enable  us  to 
benefit  from  past  experiences  in  consultation. 

Consultation  may  be  defined  functionally  in  terms  of  the  nature  of  the 
assistance  provided  by  a consultant.  To  begin  with,  there  are  certain  obvious 
requisites  without  which  consultation  would  be  either  superfluous  or  unsuccessful. 

In  a study  published  in  1959,  Savage  described  the  three  basic  conditions 
which  are  fundamental  to  consultation: 

1.  a group  or  individual  needing  assistance  in  solving  a problem,  in 
planning,  or  in  evaluating  some  aspect  of  an  enterprise, 

2.  a felt  need  for  assistance  on  the  part  of  the  individual  or  group,  arid 

3.  an  individual  or  group  competent  to  provide  assistance  in  problem 
solving,  planning,  or  evaluation. 

The  value  of  outlining  these  requisites  is  that  often  all  three  conditions 
are  not  present  simultaneously;  that  is,  if  a real  need  for  assistance  is  not 
accompanied  by  a consensual  awareness  of  that  need,  consultative  service  prob- 
ably will  not  be  sought  or  contracted.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  that 
a group  or  individual  may  perceive  a need  when  there  is  none,  or  misperceive 
the  nature  of  an  actual  need.  In  such  instances,  consultation  would  be  either 
superfluous  or  misdirected  and  thus  ineffective. 

Finally,  the  competence  of  the  party  being  sought  as  the  consultant  must 
be  validated  thoroughly  prior  to  contracting  his  services;  otherwise  the  con- 
sultee  may  find  himself  more  knowledgeable  than  his  source  of  information. 

9 

Savage  gives  the  broad  definition  of  "advisory  assistance"  to  consulta- 
tion. Based  on  this  definition,  three  types  of  consultants  may  be  delineated. 

They  are: 


1.  the  "expert."  He  provides  the  "right"  answers  to  problems  in  an  arbi- 
trary manner, 

2.  the  resource  person."  He  presents  an  abundance  of  information  or 
alternatives  to  the  consultee,  and 


Willaim  W.  Savage,  Consultative  Services  to  Local  School  Systems.  (Chicago: 
Midwest  Administration  Center,  University  of  Chicago,  1959),"  p.  47. 


^ Ibid,  p.  50-51. 
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3.  the  "process  person."  He  serves  as  a catalyst  for  interaction  among 
group  members  and  promotes  progress  toward  solutions  and  decisions. 

3 

As  an  example  of  the  roles  of  each  of  these  types  of  consultants,  Savage 
suggests  that  an  "expert"  might  inform  a school  board  what  itJi&*evaluation  pro- 
gram should  be;  a "resource  person"  might  explain  what  kinds  of  evaluation  pro- 
cedures are  available  and  discuss  the  feasibility  of  each;  and  a process  per- 
son" might  show  the  board  members  how  to  work  most  efficiently  together  in 
choosing  an  evaluation  program. 

At  this  point,  we  might  ask  ourselves,  "How  can  a consultant  assist  us  in 
our  local  evaluation  effort?"  There  are  several  evaluation  activities  at  the 
local  level  in  which  a consultant  might  be  involved.  Consultants  may  assist  in: 

1.  selecting  advisory  committee  members, 

2.  selecting  the  local  leadership  team, 

3.  planning  the  evaluation  effort, 

4.  organizing  for  the  evaluation  program, 

5.  developing  objectives, 

6.  developing  instruments, 

7.  interpreting  data, 

8.  recommending  future  courses  of  action,  and 

9.  planning  for  implementation  cf  the  results. 

It  seems  feasible  that  a consultant  could  provide  assistance  in  any  of  the 
above  areas.  Other  problem  areas,  not  identified  in  the  above  list,  may  arise 
on  the  local  level  and  require  the  assistance  of  a consultant  to  help  solve  the 
problem. 

A more  specific  definition  of  a consultant  in  regard  to  the  task  of  evalua- 
tion of  vocational  education  programs  has  been  provided  by  a study^  published 
in  1968  at  Michigan  State  University.  In  this  study,  there  was  agreement  between 
consultants  and  consultees  on  the  concept  that  a consultant  on  vocational  educa- 
tion evaluation  is  primarily  a resource  person  and,  secondarily,  an  expert  or  a 
process  person. 

In  the  Michigan  study,  responses  by  both  consultants  and  consultees  to  a 
checklist  devised  to  ascertain  the  characteristics,  role  expectancies,  abili- 
ties, and  activities  involved  in  the  consultative  process  revealed  that  the  most 
useful  and  desirable  activities  of  a consultant  in  regard  to  evaluation  are 
"planning,  suggesting,  recommending,  listening,  criticizing,  stimulating,  orga- 
nizing, clarifying  and  synthesizing."  On  the  basis  of  this  study,  it  appears 
that  the  consultant,  with  respect  to  the  task  at  hand,  can  be  most  useful  in 
providing  a broad  range  of  information  and  relevent  experience  to  the  consultee 


^ Ibid.  p.  52. 

^The  Role  of  the  Consultant  in  Evaluation  of  Local  Vocational  Education  Pro- 
grams,  (East  Lansing:  Research  and  Development  Program  in  Vocational- 

Technical  Education,  Department  of  Secondary  Education  and  Curriculum, 
Michigan  State  University,  1968),  p.  2. 
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rather  than  dictating  "correct”  decisions  or  simply  offering  his  judgments  and 
solutions  to  the  problems  presented.  % 

In  summary,  we  may  broadly  define  a consultant  as  a person  or  persons  who 
provides  specialized  information  and  alternatives  that  will  be  of  assistance 
to  a group  or  individual  in  need  of  such  advice.  While  a consultant  may  be 
either  an  expert,  a resource  person,  a process  person,  or  a combination  of  all 
three,  his  greatest  usefulness  in  evaluating  programs  of  vocational  education 
lies  in  his  capacity  as  a resource  person  to  provide  a broad  range  of  informa- 
tion and  a variety  of  procedural  techniques  to  those  educators  less  experienced 
in  such  matters . 

Now  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  some  factors  to  consider  on  using  a con- 
sultant. First,  an  individual  or  group  must  feel  that  they  have  need  for  the 
services  of  a consultant.  Then  they  must  identify  why  a consultant  is  needed. 

Some  problems  are  specific  while  others  are  general  in  nature.  Those  planning 
for  the  use  of  a consultant  must  identify  the  objectives  which  the  consultant 
is  to  serve.  The  objectives  of  having  the  consultant  should  be  discussed  and 
written  so  that  there  is  no  misunderstanding  as  to  what  the  consultant  is  to  do. 
Unless  the  purposes  are  clear,  it  is  unlikely  that  either  the  consultant  or  the 
consultee  will  be  satisfied  with  the  results. 

Another  question  to  consider  in  using  a consultant  is  "When  should  a con- 
sultant be  used?”  The 'answer  to  this  question  depends  upon  the  objectives  of 
using  a consultant,  Consultants  may  be  most  useful  in  either  the  planning 
stage,  the  implementation  stage,  or  the  analysis  and  interpretation  stage  of  an 
evlluation  program.  He  may  be  used  to  help  develop  solutioss  to  general  or  spe- 
cific problems.  Although  there  is  not  a best  time  to  use  a consultant  for  all 
circumstances,  Balha^  has  indicated  that  a consultant  can  be  used  most  effectively 
wher  - 

1.  there  is  a need  to  evaluate  a program  to  determine  what  the  real 
problems  are, 

2.  the  group  needs  help  in  defining  and  limiting  the  problem, 

3.  a problem  might  be  introduced  more  effectively  be  someone  from  out- 
side, 

4.  the  group  has  exhausted  its  own  resouces, 

5.  the  group  needs  specific  or  technical  information, 

6.  the  group  needs  morale  to  maintain  confidence  in  the  value  of  fur- 
ther efforts, 

7.  the  group  needs  assistance  in  evaluating  the  work  that  has  been  accom- 
plished, and 

8.  there  is  need  for  assistance  in  determining  the  next  steps  to  follow. 

In  conducting  a self-initiated  evaluation  effort,  a consultant  may  be  used 
effectively  in  any  of  the  previous  situations,  in  addition  to  the  planning,  im- 
plementation, analysis,  and  interpretation  stages. 

Once  the  "why"  and  the  "when”  of  using  a consultant  have  been  answered, 
those  seeking  consultant  assistance  must  identify  who  can  fulfill  most  ef- 


%arion  Jay  Blaha,  "When  and  How  a Consultant  Can  Be  Used  Most  Effectively," 
Educational  Leadership,  November,  1952. 
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fectively  the  purposes  designated  by  the  group.  If  a qualified  consultant 
candidate  is  not  known  to  the  group,  they  must  also  identify  where  they  might 
obtain  good  consultants.  Identifying  the  most  qualified  person  for  a given 
assignment  is  an  essential  factor  in  resolving  the  problem.  Consultants  can 
be  secured  through  several  sources.  The  major  sources  cf  assistance  regarding 
procedures  and  techniques  of  self-initiated  evaluation  are  the  Kentucky  Re- 
search Coordinating  Unit,  the  State  Program  Evaluation  Unit,  the  Bureau  of 
Vocational  Education,  colleges  and  universities  and  State  Departments  of  Edu- 
cation. Tn  addition,  information  obtained  from  advisory  committees  and  con- 
tacts made  by  personal  inquiry  can  be  helpful  in  identifying  the  most  quali- 
fied consultant  for  the  task  at  hand. 

In  selecting  a consultant,  a group  must  consider  how  the  consultant  is 
to  function.  Depending  on  the  objectives  a consultant  may  serve  as  an: ^ 

1.  advisor  - to  counsel  you  in  time  of  need. 

2.  arbitrator  - to  mediate  differences  of  opinion  between  oposing 
factions . 

3.  decorator  - to  enhance  the  image  and  prestige  of  your  institution. 

4.  dispenser  - to  provide  specialized  information  and  expertise. 

5.  evaluator  - to  assess  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  a program  in 
your  institution. 

6.  fire  fighter  - to  resolve  a problem  or  settle  a crisis  with  great 
dispatch  because  no  alterative  is  available. 

7.  innovator  - to  introduce  new  ideas,  concepts,  methodologies  or 
procedures . 

When  a list  of  suitable  consultant  candidates  has  been  compiled,  the 
qualifications  of  those  suggested  should  be  investigated.  If  possible,  re- 
ferences should  be  obtained  from  educational  agencies  where  consultants  have 
served  a similar  role  previously.  Discussions  or  short  visits  with  the  con- 
sultant candidate  will  also  be  helpful  in  the  selection  process. 

Certain  desirable  personal  characteristics  of  consultants  have  been 
identified.  They  are: 

1.  objectivity  - the  consultant  approaches  problems  without  precon- 
ceived ideas  as  to  their  solution. 

2.  independence  - the  consultant  is  not  influenced  by  status  of  personnel 
or  by  vehement  objections  to  suggestions;  he  has  courage  of  his  con- 
victions . 

3.  integrity  - the  consultant  respects  confidences. 

4.  patience  - the  consultant  works  patiently  on  assignments. 

5.  tact  - the  consultant  has  the  ability  to  deal  with  people  gently  but 
firmly. 

6.  rapport  - the  consultant  maintains  harmonious  relations  with  the 
consul tee. 

Following  the  selection  of  the  consultant  whose  qualifications  seem 
appropriate  to  the  objectives  to  be  served,  the  educational  agency  should 
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write  a letter  of  invitation  and  appointment.  The  letter  should  state  expli- 
citly the  objectives  of  the  assignment  and  the  conditions  regarding  the  work  of 
the  consultant;  the  amount  of  time  to  be  spent,  the  place,  the  date,  reports  to 
be  submitted,  presentations  to  be  made,  and  renumeration  for  the  services 
rendered. 

Preparation  must  also  be  made  for  the  consultant's  visit.  Pertinent  mat- 
erials which  contribute  directly  to  the  objectives  of  the  assignment  should  be 
sent  to  the  consultant  prior  to  his  visit.  Background  materials  relevant  to 
the  consultant's  mission  will  be  helpful  to  him  in  his  preparation  for  the 
visit. 

The  staff  members  of  the  local  educational  agency  should  also  be  prepared 
to  work  with  the  consultant.  They  should  identify  problems  or  issues  which  the 
consultant  should  help  solve.  A planned  schedule  of  activities  for  the  con- 
sultant should  be  prepared  and  distributed  to  the  staff  for  review. 

The  host,  or  consultee,  has  several  responsibilities  to  the  consultant. 
Before  the  visit  the  host  should  arrange  for  the  hotel  accommodations,  trans- 
portation, meals  and  an  appropriate  welcome.  During  the  visit,  adequate  con- 
ference space,  office  supplies,  secretarial  help,  and  pertinent  additional  in- 
formation should  be  made  available  to  the  consultant.  In  general,  the  host 
should  avoid  excessive  socialization  or  commitment  to  social  obligations  which 
may  lead  to  bias  on  the  part  of  the  consultant.  The  consultant  should  be  allowed 
time  to  reflect  on  meetings  and  interviews  and  prepare  preliminary  reports  if 
called  for.  The  host  should  also  check  with  the  consultant  periodically  to 
identify  any  specific  needs  or  requests  he  may  have.  Arrangements  for  the 
evening  hours  and  a schedule  of  the  activities  for  the  following  day  should 
also  be  agreed  upon. 

When  the  consultant  arrives,  the  host  should  be  prepared  to  meet  with  him 
to  review  the  objectives  and  planned  schedule  for  the  visit.  Details  of  what 
is  expected  of  the  consultant  should  be  made  available  at  this  time. 

Facilities  and  secretarial  assistance  should  be  put  at  the  disposal  of 
the  consultant,  particularly  if  a report  is  expected  of  him  before  he  concludes 
his  visit.  Time  and  space  should  be  provided  to  allow  the  consultant  to  sum- 
marize the  events  of  the  visit. 

The  local  educational  agency  should  follow  up  on  the  visit  of  the  con- 
sultant. After  the  consultant  has  concluded  his  task,  members  of  the  local 
educational  agency  should  consider  the  recommendations,  suggestions  or  eval- 
uations of  the  consultant  and  if  appropriate,  follow  them  to  the  degree  pos- 
sible. The  decision  to  accept,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  results  that 
emerge  from  the  consultant's  visit  is  the  responsibility  of  the  local  educa- 
tional agency,  not  the  consultant’s.  If  the  local  educational  agency  chooses 
to  reject  the  recommendations  of  the  consultant,  it  is  no  concern  of  the  con- 
sultant. 

The  local  educational  agency  may  need  further  assistance  from  the  consul- 
tant in  the  implementation  of  the  program  of  action.  If  the  required  assis- 
tance was  not  included  in  the  original  visit,  an  additional  assignment  should 
be  negotiated  separately.  If  an  agreement  has  been  made  to  remunerate  the 
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consultant  and  to  reimburse  him  for  expenses  incurred,  a follow  through  at  an 
early  date,  subsequent  to  the  completion  of  his  service,  should  be  made. 

In  summary,  the  effective  use  of  a consultant  involves  a clear  under- 
standing of  the  roles  of  both  parties,  a complete  and  continuing  exchange  of 
information,  adequate  hospitality  for  the  consultant,  and  a complete  follow- 
up of  the  service. 

I would  like  now  to  discuss  briefly  some  factors  to  consider  on  being  a 
consultant.  While  it  is  the  purpose  of  an  educational  agency  to  seek  a quali- 
fied specialist,  the  consultant  has  the  prime  responsibility  in  determining 
if  his  expertise  is  what  is  desired.  Accordingly  a potential  consultant  should 
assess  the  native  of  the  request  for  his  services  by  asking  two  questions. 

First,  will  my  background  and  experience  enable  me  to  fill  the  role  effectively? 
Second,  does  the  schedule  and  regular  commitments  permit  me  to  devote  suffi- 
cient time  and  attention  to  the  requirements  of  the  assignment?  If  the  answer 
to  either  of  these  questions  is  negative,  an  ethical  thing  for  a consultant  to 
do  would  be  to  eliminate  himself  as  a candidate. 

The  experience  of  a consultant  is  a matter  of  paramount  importance.  A 
consultant  must  posses  considerable  knowledge  about  the  particular  area  in 
which  the  consultee  needs  assistance.  He  must  be  very  well  acquainted  with  the 
processes  and  interactions  involved  in  problem-solving,  and  he  must  also  have 
considerable  ability  in  communicating  and  working  with  others.  We  might  summa- 
rize the  facets  of  his  experience  as  substantive  knowledge,  procedural  know- 
how, and  diplomacy. 

Upon  arriving  at  the  site  where  the  consultative  activities  will  take 
place,  a consultant  should  review  the  objectives  briefly  with  the  host,  assiss 
the  attitudes  that  prevail  within  the  group  and  be  prepared  to  meet  and  deal 
with  individuals  whose  behaviors  and  attitudes  can,  and  often  do,  influence  the 
proceedings  which  ensue. 

On  the  job,  the  conslutant  should  gather  the  ideas  offered  by  the  staff, 
synthesize  this  information  in  terms  of  the  objectives  of  the  visit,  and  pre- 
pare a preliminary  report  prior  to  leaving  the  site.  Much  of  the  benefit  of 
having  a consultant,  however,  will  be  the  assistance  and  information  he  provides 
the  staff  while  working  on  specific  problems.  If  a report  is  called  for  by 
prior  agreement,  the  consultant  should  prepare  and  complete  it  soon  after  his 
visit.  Promptness  in  submitting  reports  enables  the  educational  agency  to 
plan  and  implement  its  course  of  action. 


There  are  several  guidelines  which  may  be  used  to  direct  the  consultant 
in  his  work.  According  to  the  study8  conducted  in  Michigan,  a consultant 
should: 

1.  prepare  diligently  for  the  visit, 

2.  furnish  resource  materials, 

3.  visit  the  area  and  the  people  involved  with  the  problem  or  situation, 

4.  be  dynamic,  pracitical,  democratic,  sympathetic,  and  a good  organizer, 
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5.  offer  a variety  of  best  possible  solutions  to  the  problem, 

6.  assist  in  defining  and  establishing  objectives, 

7.  aid  in  interpreting  information, 

8.  keep  the  group  informed, 

9.  help  the  group  move  toward  a decision,  and 

10.  evaluate  group  goals,  processes,  and  decisions. 

In  summary,  a consultant  may  be  characterized  as  a person  having  a broad 
background  of  experience  in  a particular  field.  He  must  possess  extensive 
knowledge,  diplomacy,  and  communicative  ability.  He  must  assist  those  in  posi- 
tions of  leadership,  so  therefore,  he  must  be  a leader.  He  can  make  his 
greatest  contribution  to  education  by  sharing  his  knowledge,  experience  and 
procedural  know-how  with  those  who  have  shown  an  expressed  need  for  his  exper- 
tise. It  seems,  then,  that  this  sharing  of  information  and  leadership  can  be 
transmitted  most  effectively  by  face-to-face  dialogue  through  consultation. 
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ASSISTANCE  AVAILABLE  FROM  STATE  AGENCIES  AND  ORGANIZATIONS 


There  is  a trend  across  the  country  which  requires  that  for  any 
project  or  program  to  be  conducted,  the  directors  of  that  project  must 
include  funds  for  professional  consultants.  Too  often  itfs  a matter  of 
adding  prestige  to  the  project  or  program.  I do  not  wish  to  minimize 
the  importance  of  consultants  and  the  contributions  they  can  make  to 
plan  and  conduct  a project.  For  example,  I think  the  consultants  to 
this  workshop  have  been  outstanding.  They  have  stimulated  the  thinking 
of  the  workshop  participants  and  have  been  available  to  answer 
questions  in  the  small  groups.  As  such,  they  have  been  very  good.  It 
should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  task  to  be  accomplished  will 
be  done  by  the  group  requiring  consultants.  Consultants  are  very 
valuable  in  helping,  but  they  do  not  do  the  work  for  you. 

My  topic  is  one  of  answering  the  question,  "Where  can  you  secure 
assistance  for  developing  a local  evaluation  plan?"  It  would  be  nice 
if  each  of  you  could  have  the  likes  of  Dr.  By ram,  Dr.  Love,  Dr. 

Eninger,  Dr.  Warmbrod,  and  others,  to  come  to  the  vocational  schools 
and  work  with  regional  groups  to  assist  in  developing  evaluation  plans 
for  MDTA  programs.  They  could  make  a great  contribution;  however,  it 
is  physically  impossible  for  these  men,  with  their  busy  schedules,  to 
help  every  school  in  every  state  to  complete  their  evaluation  plans. 

It  is  also  impossible  for  us  to  financially  support  such  efforts,  but 
that  is  the  purpose  of  this  workshop.  It  has  given  you  an  opportunity 
to  take  advantage  of  some  of  these  outstanding  consultants  to  help  all 
the  regions  of  the  State,  Everyone  here  now  becomes  a consultant. 

You  have  gone  through  the  process  and  now  you  will  be  called  upon  as 
a consultant. 

At  this  point  you  have  had  an  opportunity  to  develop  a basic  plan 
for  evaluation.  Because  of  the  limited  amount  of  time  available,  you 
will  want  to  work  on  this  plan  considerably.  This  is  going  to  take 
time.  We  must  pursue  this  topic  while  it’s  still  fresh  on  the  minds 
of  those  of  you  who  will  form  the  leadership  teams.  While  working  on 
your  plan,  you  will  probably  need  some  additional  help,  I will  identi- 
fy some  of  those  State  agencies  and  organizations  which  can  provide 
assistance  to  you  in  the  evaluation  effort. 

There  are  many  agencies  and  organizations  and  Ifd  like  to  categorize 
these  into  some  separate  divisions.  There  are  two  separate  MDTA  agencies 
involved.  One  is  the  Division  of  Interagency  Relations  in  the  Bureau  of 
Vocational  Education,  Jim  McGown  and  Lyle  Neikirk.  The  other  is  the 
Kentucky  Service,  Department  of  Economic  Security,  Sam  Evans  and  Charlie 
Furr.  There  are  excellent  working  relationships  between  the  two  agencies, 
and  Ifm  sure  that  you  can  depend  on  them  to  give  you  a great  deal  of  assis- 
tance. 

In  another  sub-category,  there  are  some  evaluation  groups  at  the  State 
level  that  are  available.  The  State  Program  Evaluation  within  the  Bureau 
of  Vocational  Education  is  available.  Mr.  Neel  is  going  to  be  involved  in 
evaluation  of  all  vocational  education  and  MDTA  programs.  He  will  be  doing 
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some  of  the  leadership  work  in  getting  these  programs  under  way.  The 
State  Evaluation  Task  Force  which  is  a part  of  the  Bureau  of  Vocational 
Education  will  assist  Mr.  Neel.  The  Task  Force  will  be  involved  in 
planning  evaluation  at  the  State  level.  Another  evaluation  group  is 
the  State  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational  Education  and  Manpower 
Development  and  Training,  Bill  Howard  is  the  executive  director  of 
that  agency  and  part  of  their  function  is  evaluation.  Bill  was  here 
all  week  because  he  is  very  much  concerned  about  the  part  the  advisory 
council  can  play  in  evaluation  of  state  programs  in  vocational  education 
and  in  manpower  training. 

Let's  look  at  another  sub-category  of  agencies  and  organizations. 

I like  to  refer  to  them  as  research  agencies.  Of  course,  one  that  comes 
to  mind  immediately  is  the  Kentucky  Research  Coordinating  Unit  for 
vocational  education  with  Dr.  Omvig,  Dr.  McKinney,  Dr.  Mannebach,  and 
Dr.  Gyuro.  This  group  has  certainly  made  an  impact  since  about  1966. 

They  have  gradually  taken  on  more  and  more  activities,  and  they  quite 
often  go  around  the  State  to  let  people  know  that  they're  available  for 
assistance.  They're  available  at  your  call.  That's  their  job.  They're 
certainly  capable,  as  you  well  know,  and  are  wanting  to  do  this.  They 
have  at  their  disposal  the  facilities  of  the  University  of  Kentucky 
including  the  data  processing  facilities,  some  funds  for  research, 
research  assistants,  and  other  help.  They  could  be  of  assistance  to 
you  in  local  evaluation.  In  addition  to  the  R.  C.  U. , all  of  the 
teacher  education  institutions  can  be  helpful.  One  of  the  subgroups 
included  as  a part  of  their  plan,  working  with  one  of  the  State 
universities  to  help  them  remove  some  of  the  bias  that  we've  heard 
about  from  evaluating  our  own  programs.  The  teacher  education  insti- 
tution could  provide  a graduate  assistants  on  a part-time  basis  to  do 
some  of  the  leg  work  for  this  project.  In  some  cases  that  will  cost 
money,  but  in  some  cases  the  institutions  are  eager  to  assist.  Often 
a graduate  assistant  needs  a good  project  for  his  dissertation  or  for  a 
special  project  on  which  he  is  working.  May  I suggest  to  you  that  all 
the  State  universities  and  colleges  can  provide  you  some  assistance. 

What  kinds  of  assistance  can  you  expect  from  these  agencies  and 
organizations?  There  are  two  things  I'd  like  to  mention.  One,  hopefully, 
some  of  these  agencies  will  provide  funds  to  conduct  an  evaluation  of 
MDTA  programs.  At  this  point,  I don't  have  the  answer  as  to  which  agency 
would  provide  the  funds.  Our  best  bet  would  be  that  it  will  come  through 
one  of  the  manpower  agencies  that  I've  mentioned  although  I wouldn't 
discount  the  possibility  of  others  providing  funds  if  you  request  it 
from  them.  The  other  item  which  can  be  provided  from  all  these  agencies 
is  technical  assistance. 

Most  of  the  agencies  that  I have  mentioned  are  really  state  agencies 
which  are  directly  related  to  MDTA  programs,  but  it  has  been  suggested 
that  we  also  identify  some  other  state,  regional,  and  local  agencies, 
organizations  and  groups  that  could  have  an  input  into  your  evaluation 
efforts.  Some  of  these  groups  will  need  tc  be  involved  with  considerable 
caution.  There  are  some  groups  that  would  like  to  evaluate  you  very  much. 
They  might  have  a purpose  in  mind,  putting  you  out  of  business,  or  making 
you  appear  to  be  accomplishing  your  objectives  very  poorly.  Use  caution 
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in  how  much  you  use  some  outside  groups.  You  must  involve  them. 

Involvement  is  essential.  Make  clear  the  part  that  these  groups  are 
to  play  in  the  evaluation  plan.  If  they  understand  this  youfre  on  good 
grounds,  but  otherwise  you  may  be  in  for  some  trouble. 

One  group  at  the  State  level  which  can  be  used  is  Spindletop 
Research.  You  can  think  of  other  public  and  private  research  firms. 

In  fact,  the  one  that  Dr.  Eninger  represents  will  come  and  assist  you 
in  conducting  an  evaluation.  There  is  some  cost  involved  in  most  of 
these  agencies.  Most  of  the  agencies  I have  listed  earlier  would 
charge  little  or  no  cost  for  consultative  help,  little  or  no  cost  for 
any  kind  of  assistance  that  they  could  provide  for  you.  The  agencies 
like  Spindletop  must  depend  on  contracts  and  payment  in  order  to 
continue  their  existence.  There  are  many  other  agencies  available  for 
assistance.  Area  development  district  boards  which  have  been  formed  in 
each  of  the  15  regions  need  to  be  involved.  The  local  and  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce  can  be  of  much  assistance  to  you  in  identifying  the 
businesses  where  people  are  employed.  The  State  Chamber,  through  its 
leadership  at  the  State  level  has  newsletters  going  out  to  all  the 
businesses  who  are  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce*  They  can  be  an 
excellent  resource.  There  are  other  agencies  of  this  sort,  such  as 
Associated  Industries  of  Kentucky  and  labor  organizations.  The  State 
Department  of  Commerce  has  material  that  could  be  useful  as  an  input. 

The  Industrial  Development  committees  in  various  communities  are 
interested  in  manpower  training.  The  CAMPS  agency  is  certainly  a 
resource  in  developing  your  evaluation  plan.  There  are  also  many  other 
inner  agencies  councils  which  should  be  involved.  The  Kentucky  Development 
Committee  and  the  district  agency  committees  are  interested  in  total 
development,  and  there  are  many  other  such  inner-agency  councils  which  can 
be  of  help  to  you.  Local  school  districts  have  people  who  might  be  of 
help  in  writing  certain  evaluation  plans.  Other  departments  of  state 
government,  such  as  the  Department  of  Child  Welfare  and  the  Division  of 
Public  Assistance  within  the  Department  of  Economic  Security  have  people 
assigned  throughout  the  State  who  can  assist  you.  There  are  many  of 
these  agencies  and  organizations,  but  one  I do  not  which  you  to  forget  is 
the  assistance  and  help  that  you  can  receive  from  local  businesses  and 
industry.  In  your  local  community,  there  may  be  an  industry  willing  to 
contribute  some  time  and  effort  to  assist  in  writing  and  conducting  an 
evaluation  program.  They  have  many  things  which  they  can  contribute  to 
our  educational  process. 

Most  of  these  organizations  can  supply  information  and  can  assist  in 
contacting  people  who  should  be  involved  in  the  evaluation  effort.  Some 
of  them  can  assist  in  determining  the  objectives  in  conducting  the  follow- 
up of  students  and  conducting  employee  interviews.  We  hope  that  you  will 
call  on  them  in  developing  your  evaluation  plan  more  completely  and  in 
completing  the  evaluation  effort.  You  should  have  confidence,  at  this  time, 
to  do  much  of  the  work  on  your  own  with  a minor  amount  of  consultant  help. 
Many  of  you  know  as  much  about  evaluation  at  this  time  as  some  of  the 
experts  I have  mentioned.  You  have  had  an  experience  this  week  with  films, 
speeches,  tapes,  filmstrips,  books,  small  group  activities,  and  consult- 
ants which  were  available  to  you.  This  has  been  a real  good  course 
in  evaluation.  It  is  probably  equivalent  to  some  of  the  college  courses 


and  much  better  than  many  of  them  that  you  can  take,  I hope  you’ll 
remember  these  agencies  and  organizations  are  available  to  assist  you 
in  your  evaluation  efforts.  It  is  up  to  you  to  make  use  of  them. 
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EVALUATION  PLAN  FOR  THE  MADISONVILLE  REGION 


I.  Names  and  positions  of  the  writers  of  the  plan. 


Dwight  Borum,  Chairman 
Coordinator,  Christian  Co.  Extension  Center 
Hopkinsville 


B.  M.  Hatley 
Regional  Superintendent 
Madisonville  Area  Vocational  School 
Madisonville 


Richard  C.  Pearce 
Night  Principal 

Madisonville  Area  Vocational  School 
Madisonville 


John  F.  Loyd 
MDTA 

Frankfort 


Joyce  P.  Logan 

Coordinator,  Reimbursed  Programs 
Madisonville  Area  Voc.  School 
Madisonville 


W.  C.  Montgomery 
Director 

Agricultural  Education 
Frankfort 


Martin  L.  Norfleet 
Economic  Security 
Hopkinsville 
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II.  Situation 

The  Madisonville  Vocational  Education  region  includes  the  same  nine  coun- 
ties as  the  Pennyrile  Area  Development  District  - Muhlenberg,  Hopkins,  Todd, 
Christian,  Trigg,  Caldwell,  Lyon,  Crittenden,  and  Livingston  counties  located 
in  the  western  part  of  the  State. 

Population  in  the  region  was  established  as  approximately  188,000  for 
1970  and  projected  as  204,000  for  1975  The  work  force  in  the  Madisonville  re- 
gion includes  57,587  persons.  An  overall  unemployment  rate  for  the  region  is 
4.4  per  cent  ranging  from  a low  of  3.3  per  cent  in  Hopkins  County  to  a high  of 
13  per  cent  in  Lyon  County.  The  holding  power  of  high  schools  in  the  area  shows 
an  overall  70.1  per  cent  completing  high  school.  The  total  number  of  handicap- 
ped persons  in  the  region  is  the  fifth  highest  in  the  state. 

Five  counties  in  the  region  have  been  designated  as  economically  depressed* 
Trigg,  Lyon,  and  Livingston  are  RAR  counties  and  are  beginning  a Concerted 
Services  in  Training  and  Education  to  aid  rural  development.  The  development  of 
the  Land  Between  the  Lakes  recreational  area  is  bringing  increased  emphasis  on 
tourism  to  this  area. 

The  primary  industries  are  agriculture,  mining,  and  manufacturing.  Indus- 
trial growth  centers  in  the  region  are  Hopkinsville  located  in  Christian  Coun- 
ty and  Madisonville  in  Hopkins  County.  Total  employment  in  manufacturing  has 
been  increasing  to  a high  of  1,831  in  1968  with  a projection  of  2,337  in  1971. 

Muhlenberg  and  Hopkins  counties  are  in  the  heart  of  the  western  Kentucky 
coalfield,  and  mining  continues  to  play  a major  role  in  employment  in  the  re- 
gion. Mining  and  quarrying  are  gradually  declining  with  an  employment  of  3,804 
in  1968  and  a projected  decline  to  3,613  in  1971.  The  TVA  Steam  Plant  in  Muhlen- 
berg county  will  become  the  largest  power  plant  in  the  TVA  system. 

Fort  Campbell  Military  base  offers  employment  opportunities  for  persons  in 
Christian  and  Trigg  counties. 

A number  of  persons  in  Lyon  and  Livingston  counties  are  employed  outside 
the  region  in  the  industrial  complex  at  Calvert  City. 

MDTA  programs  presently  operating  in  the  region  include  licensed  practical 
nurse  programs  located  in  Madisonville,  Greenville,  and  Hopkinsville.  A ward 
clerk  class  is  in  operation  in  the  Madisonville  Area  Vocational  School,  and  a 
clerk  stenographer  class  is  offered  in  the  Hopkinsville  Extension  Center.  Lyon 
County,  an  area  of  high  unemployment,  has  a small  engine  repair  class.  Oper- 
ation Transistion  is  a new  type  of  training  program  for  the  state  and  is  Oper- 
ating at  Fort  Campbell.  In  the  Madisonville  Area  Vocational  School,  there 
are  individual  MDTA  referrals  in  some  of  the  occupational  training  areas. 

Support  for  the  evaluation  effort  in  the  Madisonville  region  comes  from  the 
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area  vocational  school  staff,  Economic  Security  office,  Advisory  Committees, 
business  and  industry,  and  other  agencies. 

Responsibility  for  training  people  in  the  evaluation  effort  will  depend 
heavily  on  people  who  have  had  experience  in  evaluation  for  this  training. 

This  might  include  local  agencies,  school  staff,  and  specialists  from  state  and 
federal  agencies. 

The  Regional  Evaluation  Task  Force  will  initiate  an  organized  evaluation 
effort  in  the  region  and  be  responsible  for  coordination  of  evaluation  activi- 
ties. 


Programs  to  be  evaluated  are  those  programs  being  operated  within  the  scope 
of  vocational  education  as  based  upon  area  needs.  Evaluation  will  be  concern- 
ed with  MDTA,  regular  vocational  training,  on-the-job  training,  vocational  edu- 
cation for  special  needs,  and  any  other  vocational  programs  which  might  be  ex- 
emplary or  innovative. 

Program  Objectives 

1.  To  assist  the  student  in  selecting  an  occupation  in  accordance  with  his  in- 
terests and  capabilities. 

2.  To  contribute  to  the  students1  knowledge  in  the  art  of  getting  a job,  hold- 
ing a job,  and  advancing  on  the  job. 

3.  To  develop  occupational  skills  necessary  for  the  student  to  secure  employ- 
ment in  the  occupation  of  his  choice. 

4.  To  develop  attitudes,  work  habits,  and  safety  practices  to  meet  require- 
ments of  business  and  industry 

5.  To  enable  graduates  to  succeed  and  progress  in  the  world  of  work. 

6.  To  make  provisions  for  ancillary  services  needed  by  disadvantaged  and  handi- 
capped persons  to  become  self  supporting  members  of  society. 

7.  To  meet  the  needs  of  the  labor  market  in  the  area. 

III.  Objectives 


The  purpose  of  the  evaluation  effort  is  to  determine  whether  the  programs 
being  carried  out  are  meeting  the  occupational  needs  of  the  people  to  be  served 
in  tne  region.  The  degree  to  which  program  objectives  are  being  met  is  to 
be  measured,  and  the  results  of  the  evaluation  used  for  program  improvement  and 
program  planning 
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People  to  be  involved  in  evaluation  include  lay  people  in  the  community; 
students;  school  staff;  advisory  committees;  business  and  industry;  state, 
federal,  and  other  agencies. 

Evaluation  is  a continuous  process.  A systematic  plan  for  the  regional 
evaluation  of  all  programs  will  begin  with  the  establishment  of  regional  needs, 
make  provision  for  assessment  during  the  training  program  and  follow-up  at  the 
completion  of  the  program. 

IV.  Arrangements 

A local  leadership  team  for  evaluation  should  consist  of  the  chief  school 
administrator,  manager  of  the  local  employment  office,  representatives  from  edu- 
cation institutions,  and  representatives  from  business  and  industry.  Involved 
in  the  evaluation  effort  will  be  students,  parents,  graduates,  school  staff, 
employers,  and  employees. 

V.  Provisions 


The  leadership  team  will  be  responsible  for  initiating  and  coordinating 
evaluation  processes. 

Instructional  staff  members  will  have  specialized  experience  and  can  re- 
late to  the  evaluation  in  the  area  in  which  they  have  taught. 

Citizens  representing  the  public  at  large  can  communicate  feelings  of  the 
community  to  the  committee. 

Observation  of  student  reaction  and  communication  with  parents  will  assist 
evaluation. 

Follow-up  procedures  should  be  implemented  for  students  completing  the  pro- 
gram and  also  for  anyone  who  enrolled  but  did  not  complete  the  program. 

The  follow-up  instrument  for  dropouts  should  be  different  from  that  used 
for  graduates.  It  should  aim  at  the  reasons  students  do  not  complete  the  pro- 
gram. 


A survey  instrument  should  be  used  with  employers  of  students  to  help  as- 
sess performance,  work  habits,  and  attitudes  of  former  students. 


The  local  leadership  evaluation  team  and  advisory  committees 
the  results  of  the  survey  and  follow-up  instruments.  As  a result 
tion,  recommendations  for  program  change  or  improvement  should  be 
Action  on  the  recommendations  should  come  from  the  administration 


should  study 
of  the  evalua- 
developed. 
staff. 
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VI.  Follow-up  Instrument 


Given  below  are  suggested  questions  for  the  follow-up  instrument  to  be  used 
with  students  who  have  completed  the  program.  This  is  to  assist  in  measuring 
the  degree  to  which  the  program  objectives  are  being  met. 


Program  objectives  to  be  measured  are  listed  in  Appendix  A. 


1.  Are  you  Employed? 

A*  Time  B.  Full  Time  C.  Unemployed 


2.  How  related  is  your  job  to  the  occupational  training? 

A.  Same  occupation  C.  Slightly  related 

?•  Highly  related  D.  Completely  different 


3. 


If  unemployed,  check  which  situation  best  fits. 


A. 

Further  Education 

E. 

B. 

Marriage  and  home  career 

F. 

C. 

Military  service 

G. 

D. 

Disability 

H. 

Unable  to  find  job 
Looking  for  work 
Not  looking  for  work 
Training  insufficient 


4.  If  employed  in  an  occupation  different  from  that  trained  for,  check  reason 
or  reasons  for  change. 

A.  No  jobs  available 

B.  Developed  new  interest 

C.  Disliked  occupation  trained  in 

D.  Found  better  opportunity 

E.  Never  intended  to  follow  training 

F.  This  work  pays  more 

G.  Other 


5.  Have  you  been  contacted  for  employment  since  acceptance  of  your  present  job? 

A.  Yes  B.  No 

6.  Before  training  how  much  confidence  did  you  have  in  your  ability  to  get  a 

job  and  hold  it? 

A.  Much  C.  Little 

B.  Some  D.  None 


7. 


Did  you  receive  help  in  making  your  choice  of 
A.  Yes 


an 

B. 


occupation? 

No 


8.  In  making  your  occupational  choice,  which  of  the  following  were  used? 

A.  Employment  Service  C.  People  employed  in  the 

?•  School  occupation 

!•  Instructor  D.  Other 

2 . Counselor 

3.  Other 
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9.  Do  you  feel  you  made  the  right  occupation  choice? 

A.  Yes  B.  No  C.  Undecided 


10.  If  not  satisfied  with  choice  of  occupation,  indicate  reasons. 

A.  Difficult  to  obtain  jobs  in  occupation 

B.  Work  boring  and  unsatisfying 

C.  Wages  too  low 

D.  No  chance  for  advancement 

E.  No  employment  opportunities  in  the  area 

F.  Type  of  work  unsatisfactory 

G.  Other  


11. 


12. 


In  making  an  occupational  choice,  which  of  the  following  was  most  valuable. 

A.  Testing  C.  Career  Information 

B.  Counseling  D.  Training 

Is  your  present  job  and  the  conditions  under  which  you  work? 

A.  Highly  satisfactory  C.  Fairly  satisfactory 

B.  Satisfactory  D.  Unsatisfactory 


13.  What  part  of  your  trade  or  occupation  did  you  find  that  you  were  least 
prepared  when  starting  to  work? 

A.  Production  speed  or  standards 

B.  Getting  along  with  other  workers 

C.  Standards  of  accuracy 

D.  Practical  experience 

E.  Technical  knowledge 

F.  Applying  for  the  job 

G.  Other 


14.  Check  one  or  more  of  the  following  areas  in  which  you  received  instruction 
in  MDTA. 

A.  How  to  operate  equipment 

B.  How  to  use  tools 

C.  Reading,  writing,  or  math 

D.  How  to  apply  for  a job 


15. 


During  training  did  you  receive  special  help  from  agencies  such  as 

A.  Child  Welfare  C.  Vocational  Rehabilitation 

B.  Public  Assistance  »D.  Other 


16.  Has  there  been  an  increase  in  your  income  since  training? 

A.  Yes  B.  No 

If  yes,  estimate  difference 
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17.  Indicate  basic  skills  in  which  you  need  additional  training. 

A.  Manual  job  skills 

B.  Job  knowledge 

^C.  Mathematical  skills 

D.  Writing  skills 

E.  Speaking  skills 

F.  Reading  skills 

G.  Personal  relations 

H.  Supervisory  skills 

I.  Other 


VII.  Suggestions 

A.  Some  sources  of  pertinent  information  are  Department  of  Commerce,  Fantus 
Report,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Department  of  Economic  Security,  Southwest  Indus- 
trial, Public  Assistance,  0E0  surveys,  Area  Development  District,  Technical 
Action  Panel,  Interagency  Council,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Southern  Asso- 
ciation of  Colleges  and  Schools,  Kentucky  State  Plan  for  Vocational  Education, 
Department  of  Child  Welfare,  Human  Relations  Commission,  and  individual  busi- 
ness and  industry  surveys. 

Kinds  of  relevant  information  include  student  characteristics  (physical, 
emotional,  and  mental);  socioeconomic  characteristics  of  individual  students; 
local,  state,  and  national  occupational  information;  geographical  wage  scale, 
and  geographical  location  and  setting. 

This  information  will  be  used  in  the  evaluation  and  program  planning  effort 
to  determine  objectives,  whether  or  not  results  of  the  program  are  consistent 
with  objectives  and  compare  favorably  with  state  and  national  performances, 
occupational  areas,  degree  of  complexity,  community  needs,  length  of  the  course 
as  it  relates  to  remedial  education  and  related  information,  whether  we  are 
reaching  the  people  we  need  to  reach  and  whether  training  is  having  an  impact 
on  the  economy. 

B.  National,  state,  and  local  manpower  needs  can  hi  used  in  the  evaluation 
and  planning  effort  by  helping  us  determine  whether  or  not  the  programs  offered 
met  projected  labor  needs.  This  manpower  data  is  used  in  determination  and 
justification  of  program  planning,  instructional  content,  and  is  important  in 
determining  criteria  set  up  in  federal  legislation  concerning  manpower  training. 

C.  Local  statements  of  philosophy  and  objectives  work  within  the  framework 
of  state  and  national  established  manpower  policies  and  serve  as  guidelines  to 
assist  in  meeting  local  or  regional  needs. 

D.  A cost  effectiveness  study  should  be  established  the  research  division 
with  the  regional  leadership  evaluation  team  by  workshops,  seminars,  or  other 
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means  whereby  available  data  will  help  assess  per  capita  wage  earnings  increase 
and  socioeconomic  change. 

E.  Studies  of  student  characteristics  shall  be  used  in  the  evaluation  effort 
to  determine  student  needs  as  related  to  program  development,  remedial  instru- 
tion,  counseling,  and  ne  i for  additional  supportive  services. 

A study  shall  be  ade  of  data  gathered  from  the  student  personnel  file 
information  and  current  and  relevant  information  from  participating  agencies 
such  as  employment  services  and  other. 

VIII . Budget 

All  criteria  for  establishing  the  evaluation  budget  was  based  upon  number 
of  MDTA  students  now  in  programs  or  students  involved  in  MDTA  programs  already 
completed  in  former  fiscal  years. 

All  funds  will  be  based  upon  a proration  of  programs  in  operation  and 
may  well  vary  in  accordance  to: 

A.  Number  of  Students 

B.  Information  Needed 

C.  Response 


Line  Item  Budget  Request 
see  Budget  Back-up 


1.0  Personnel  Salaries 


2,800.00 


2.0  Travel  Expense 


332.00 


3.0  Supplies  and  Communications 


350.00 


4 . 0 Equipment 


168.00 


5.0  Employees  Benefits 


256.00 


6.0  Non  Anticipated  Materials  as  requested 


400.00 


TOTAL 


$4,506.00 
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BUDGET  BACK-UP 
Madisonville  Region 
Evaluation  Services 


1 . 0  Personnel  Salaries 


$2,800,00 


1.1.0  Team  Leader  $600.00 

1.1.1  Team  Leader  Proration  Formula 

4 - days  in  Reg.  meetings  at  Madisonville 
(2)  2 - day  state  meeting 

(2)  1 - day  in  Reg.  other  than  headquarters 

10  day  Total 

Based  on  220  day  week  yr. 

10/220  = 1/20  approx. 

$12,000  est.  sal.  x 1/20  = $ 600.00 

1.2.0  Team  Leader  Asst.  $1,000.00 

1.2.1  Team  Leader  Asst.  Proration 
10  - day  in  Reg.  headquarters 

2 - day  state  meetings 
10  - day  in  Reg.  other  than  headquarters 
24  day  Total 

Based  on  220  day  week  yr. 

24/220  = 1/10  approx. 

$10,000  est.  sal.  x 1/10  = $1,000.00 

1.3.0  Research  Assistant  $NA 

1.3.1  Should  be  budgeted  in  Research  budget. 

1.4.0  Consultants  $300.00 

1.4.1  In  Region  Consultants  NA 

1.4.2  Out  of  State 

1.4. 2.1  Expenses  and  fee  est.  $300.00 

1.5.0  Clerical  $900.00 

1.5.1  Clerical  Proration  formula 

1/4  time  based  on  sal.  est.  3,600  yr. 
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2.0  Travel  Expense 


$332.00 


2.1.0  Team  Leader  $143>QQ 

2.1.1  Proration  Formula 

(2)  2 - day  state  meetings 

lodging  $40.00 
meals  24 .00 
$64.00 

(2)  1 - day  in  Reg. 

meals  $ 5.00 

400  mi.  est.  for  state  meetings  x .08$  = 
Toll  est. 


200  mi.  est.  for  meeting  in  Reg.  x .08  ** 
Toll  est. 


2.2.0  Team  Leader  Asst.  $165 .00 

2.2.1  Proration  Formula 

(2)  2 - day  state  meetings 

lodging  $40.00 

meals  24.00 

• $64.00 

10  - day  in  Reg. 

meals  $25.00 

400  mi.  est.  for  Reg.  x .08<£  = $32.00 

Toll  est.  “ 12.00 

$44.00 

2.3.0  Research  Assistance  M 

2.3.1  Should  be  budgeted  in  Research  budget 

2.4.0  Consultants  $24. 00 

•2.4.1  Mileage  est.  300  mi.  within  region  x .08<: 
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$32.00 

30.00 

$62.00 

$16.00 

6.00 

$22.00 


= $24.00 


3.0  Supplies  and  Communications 


$550.00 
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3.1.0  Clerical  $60.00 

3.1.1  Est.  of  small  misc.  Type 

3.2.0  Printing  & Purchase  of  forms  & test  $400.00 

3.2.1  Based  on  cost  of  Ohio  Trade  Test  and  cost  of  grading 
$4  per  student  x 100  - $400.00 

3.3.0  Postage  $60.00 

3.3.1  Based  upon *100  x 3 times  x 3 responses  x .06  - $54.00 

for  dist.  results  6.00 

$60.00 

3.4.0  Telephone  $30.00 

4.0  Equipment  $168.00 

4.1.0  File  Cabinet  w/lock  $89.00 


4.1.1  Law  requires  all  confidential  records  be  under  lock 

4.2.0  Storage  Cabinet  w/lock  $79, QQ 

4.2.1  For  storing  of  tests  and  confidential  materials 


5.0  Employees  Benefits 


5.1.0  Teacher  Retirement 


$112.00 


5.1.1  Team  Leader  Sal.  $ 600.00 

Team  Leader  Asst.  1,000.00 
$1,600.00' 


5.2.0 


5.3.0 


FICA 


5.2.1  Clerical  Sal. 
State  Retirement 


5.3.1  Clerical  Sal. 


$43.00 

$900.00  x 4.8%  - $43.00 

$101.00 

$900.00  x 11 hi  = $101.00 


6.0  Non-Anticipated  Items  & Supplies 


6.1.0  To  be  purchased  only  by  State  Department  authorization 


$256.00 

1 


$400.00 
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7.0  Space,  existing  equipment,  utilities  now  in  use  under  regular  program 
can  be  prorated  as  to  value  and  need  for  matching  monies  if  needed. 

* rate  on  any  matching  requirement  on  budget  back-up  7.0 

IX.  Schedule  of  Activities 


SCHEDULE  OF  ACTIVITIES  DEVELOPED  AND  FOLLOWED 
BY  A LOCAL  STAFF  COMMITTEE 


Dates 


April  25 
April  29 
May  2 
May  5 
May  10 
May  19 

September  10 


September  16- 
October  4 
September  17 


October  11 
October  15 
October  16 
November  1 

November  8-25 
December  10 


January  5 

February  1-25 

April  10 
April  15 
April  30 
July  5 - 
August  15 
September  10 

September  15 
October  15 


Organization  of  Leadership  Team 

Preliminary  orientation  meeting  with  administration 
Organizational  meeting  of  Faculty  Advisory  Committee 
Training  Session^ for  Faculty  Advisory  Committee 
Develop  a schedule  of  activities 

The  leadership  team  will  develop  overall  philosophy  and  ob- 
jectives 

Faculty  Advisory  Committee  meeting  to  adopt  overall  philosophy, 
to  compile  criterion  questions,  and  to  submit  names  for  citi- 
zens’ advisory  committees 

Current  addresses  compiled  for  1969  graduates 

Local  Leadership  Team  meeting  to  select  citizens’  committee 
members 

Confirmation  letters  mailed  to  committee  members 
Notices  prepared  for  citizens’  committee  meeting  on  October  15 
Orientation  and  organizational  meeting  for  citizens’  committees 
Review  and  utilize  evaluation  materials  in  training  workshop 
Mail  follow-up  questionnaire  and  cover  letter  to  graduates  of 
1969  and  persons  who  did  not  complete  the  program 
Follow-up  reminder  requests 

Compile,  analyze  and  interpret  results  of  follow-up  question- 
naire 

Committee  meetings  to  formulate  occupational  survey  plans 

Prepare  for  occupational  survey 

Hold  citizens’  advisory  committee  meetings 

conduct  occupational  survey 

Citizens’  committee  meetings 

Request  consultant  help  in  analyzing  and  interpreting  data 
Analyze  data  and  findings,  in  light  of  objectives 
Joint  meeting  of  staff  and  citizens’  committees  to  study  findings 
Formulate  recommendations 

Plan  for  implementation  of  recommendations  from  the  evaluation 
process 

Present  recommendations  to  administration 

Promote  and  aid  in  implementation  activities  for  recommendations 
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X.  Dissmeinating  and  implementing  findings 

Information  from  evaluation  will  be  disseminated  by  the  leadership  team 
to  public  schools,  vocational  schools,  employment  service,  advisory  committee, 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  local  industry,  and  interested  Agencies. 

Changes  will  be  implemented  by  persons  charged  with  the  responsibility 
for  performance  of  that  particular  facet  of  the  program.  Findings  of  the  eval- 
uation study  will  determine  what  program  changes,  if  any,  are  necessary  in  ac- 
cordance Vi  th  the  objectives  of  the  evaluation  study.  Changes  will  be  made  in 
a way  that  will  contribute  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  program  with  a minimum 
disruptive  effect  on  the  school  program. 

XI.  Assessing  the  Effect 

The  leadership  team  who  has  conducted  the  evaluative  effort  will  attempt 
to  determine  the  effect  of  the  local  evaluation  and  will  be  responsible  for 
implementing  those  changes  necessary  to  meet  the  objectives  of  the  total  pro- 
gram. 

XII.  Incorporating  Evaluation 

Evaluation  is  an  interral  continuous  part  of  the  on-going  program.  Pro- 
cess used  to  bring  about  this  continuous  evaluation  will  be  through  maintaining 
advisory  committees,  contacts  with  students  and  citizens,  inservice  programs, 
and  contacts  with  business  and  industry.  Instruments  will  be  developed  for 
periodic  evaluation.  Evaluation  will  be  incorporated  in  such  a manner  that  the 
results  effected  by  the  evaluation  will  be  used  to  enhance  the  educational  pro- 
cess of  vocational  education  and  will  cause  those  changes  to  be  made  that  will 
improve  the  overall  process  of  education. 


APPENDIX  AA 


RESULTS  OF  AN  MDTA 
FORMER  STUDENT  FOLLOW-UP 


i) 
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RESULTS  OF  M MDTA  FORMER  STUDENT  FOLLOW-UP 


L.P.N. 

A8376 


CONDUCTED  BY:  Hazard  Area  Vocational-Technical  School 

2130  Alla is  Road 
Hazard,  Kentucky  41701 

AT:  Hazard  Area  Vocational-Technical  School 

2130  Allais  Road 
Hazard,  Kentucky  41701 


SUBMITTED  BY:  Earl  Mohn,  MDTA  Co-ordinator 
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Results  of  an  MDTA  Former  Student  Follow-Up 


L.P.N.  project,  A8376,  was  conducted  at  the  Hazard  Area  Vocational- Tech- 
nical School  from  November  17,  1969  to  November  13,  1970.  Twenty-four  students 
were  enrolled  in  the  class.  There  were  twenty-four  stations  available. 

There  were  19  completions  with  5 dropouts.  The  average  amount  of  time 
dropouts  spent  in  class  was  two  months. 

An  MDTA  Former  Student  Follow-Up  Instrument  was  sent  to  the  twenty-four 
trainees.  Twenty-two  or  91.7%  of  the  trainees  returned  the  questionnaires. 

Four  or  80%  of  the  dropouts  returned  the  questionnaires. 

The  results  were  summarized,  analyzed,  and  reported  as  follows. 


Table  1 - Employment  Status  of  22  Trainees  Returning  the  Follow-Up  Instrument 


Employment  Status 

Number 

Percent 

Full  Time 

15 

68 

Part  Time 

1 

• 5 

Unemployed 

6 

27 

TOTAL 

22 

100 

Tab]e  1A  - Area  Where  Trainees  Are  Employed 

Area 

Number 

Percent 

Immediate  Area 

14 

63 

Outside  100  Mile  Radius  But  In-State 

1 

5 

Out  of  State 

0 

0 

Unemployed 

5 

22  • 

No  Reply 

2 

10 

TOTAL 

22 

100 
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Table  2 - Reasons  Offered  by  MDTA  Trainees  for  Taking  Longer  Than  Expected  to 
Find  Fdll  Time  Employment 


Reasons 

Number 

Percent 

Found  a job  as  soon  as  I expected 

12 

54.5 

No  jobs  available 

1 

4.5 

Wasn * t interested  in  jobs  available 

0 

0 

Parents  wanted  me  to  stay  at  home 

0 

0 

Lacked  skills  or  other  qullifications 

1 

4.5 

for  jobs  available 

Was  too  young 

0 

0 

Got  married 

1 

4.5 

Wanted  more  education  and/or  training 

0 

0 

Other  (No  Reply) 

2 

y.i 

(Taking  Vacation) 

1 

4.5 

(Waiting  for  State  Board  Results) 

2 

9.2 

(Did  not  finish  class) 

2 

9.2 

TOTAL 

22 

100% 

Table  3 - Ways  MDTA  Trainees  Obtained  Their  Present 

Jobs 

Ways  of  Obtaining  Job 

• 

Number 

Percent 

On  my  own,  without  anyone* s help 

11 

50 

Private  employment  agency 

1 

4.5 

State  employment  service 

1 

4.5 

Through  parents  or  relatives 

0 

o 

Through  a friend 

1 

4 5 

Was  already  with  same  employer 

1 

4.5 

Through  MDTA  teacher 

2 

9 

Through  vocational  counselor 

0 

o 

Want  ads 

o 

n 

Other  (Umployed) 

2 

u 

9 

(No  reply) 

3 

14 

TOTAL 

22 

100 
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Table  4 - Extent  to  which  the  MDTA  training  prepared  MDTA  trainees  for  their 
present  jobs 


Degree  of  Preparation 

— ~ 

Number 

Percent 

— » • • — — " ■ 

Very  well  prepared 

12 

55*0 

Well  prepared 

6 

28.0 

Not  too  well  prepared 

0 

0 

Very  poorly  prepared 

0 

0 

No  reply 

4 

17.0 

• 

TOTAL 

22 

100.0 

0 
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Table  5 - Ratings  of  Various  Aspects  of  MDTA  Training  by  the  Trainees 
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Table  6 - Extent  to  which  the  MDTA  project  prepared  trainees  to  work 
with  supervisors  and  fellow  workers 


Degree  of  Preparation 

Number 

Percent 

Excellent  Preparation 

8 

37 

r A 

Adequate  Preparation 

11 

50 

Some  Preparation 

0 

U 

Little  Preparation 

0 

0 

No  Preparation 

0 

0 

No  Reply 

3 

13 

TOTAL 

22 

100 

Table  7 - Weekly  Pay  of  MDTA  Trainees 

on  Tneir  Present  Job 

Pay  Per  Week 

Number 

Percent 

Under  $50 

0 

0 

$51  - 75 

5 

23 

$76  - 100 

6 

27 

$101  - 125 

1 

3 

$126  - 150 

3 

14 

$151  - 175 

0 

0 

$176  - Over 

0 

0 

No  Reply 

7 

31 

TOTAL 

V 

22 

100 

ERLC 
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Table  8 - Job  Titles  of  MDTA  Trainees  on  Their  Present  Job 


Job  Title 

Number 

Percent 

No  Reply 

• 

7 

32.0 

L.P.N.,  General  Nursing 

13 

59.0 

Visiting  Home  Health  Nurse 

1 

4.5 

Health  Bus  Driver 

1 

4.5 

TOTAL 

22 

100 

O 
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VT  014  388 
HUGUELFY,  JAMES  ,E. 

AN  ACCELERATED  PROJECT  FOR  A SYSTEMS  PROGRAM 
APPROACHING  NON-UNEMPLOYMENT  OF  VOCATIONAL 
STUDENTS.  INTERIM  REPORT. 


MEMPHIS  CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM,  TENN.  DIV.  OF 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

BUREAU  OF  ADULT,  VOCATIONAL,  AND  TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION  (DHEW/OE),  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

MF  AVAILABLE  IN  VT-ERIC  SET. 

OEC-O- 70-5181 

PUB  DATE  - ND  143P. 


DESCRIPTORS  - EDUCATIONAL  INNOVATION,  ‘CAREER 

education;  ‘vocational  counseling; 

OCCUPATIONAL  GUIDANCE;  CAREER  PLANNING; 
♦PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT;  ‘REPORTS;  PROGRAM 
EVALUATION;  SCHOOL  COMMUNITY  RELATIONSHIP; 
EDUCATIONAL  TELEVISION;  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION; 
JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS;  KINDERGARTEN;  JOB 
PLACEMENT;  COMPUTER  ORIENTED  PROGRAMS; 
‘VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION?  POTENTIAL  DROPOUTS; 
SECONDARY  EDUCATION;  POST  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 
IDENTIFIERS  - MEMPHIS  CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 

ABSTRACT  - AMONG  THE  OBJECTIVES  OF  THIS 
PROJECT  ARE  THE  DESIRE  TO  DEVELOP:  (1)  A 
COMPREHENSIVE  AND  CONTINUING  PROGRAM  OF 
OCCUPATIONAL  GUIOANCE  FOR  K-14,  (2)  A DESIRE 
WITHIN  THE  STUDENT  TO  REMAIN  IN  SCHOOL  ANO 
OBTAIN  THE  GENERAL  EDUCATION  AND  SKILLS 
NECESSARY  FOR  EMPLOYMENT,  AND  (3)  AN  OVERALL 
PROGRAM  OF. POSITIVE  RELATIONSHIPS  WITH 
COMMUNITY,  PARENTS,  CONSULTANTS  AND  VOLUNTEER 
WORKERS  WHICH  WILL  GIVE  STUDENTS  AN  ENRICHED 
OUTLOOK  ON  THE  WORLD  OF  WORK.  PREPARED  AS  AN 
INTERIM  REPORT,  THIS  DOCUMENT  PROVIDES  AN 
ASSESSMENT  OF  THE  SIX  PHASES  OF  THE  PROJECT 
WHICH  INCLUDE:  (1)  THE  JOB  GUIDANCE  AND 
PLACEMENT  CENTER,  (2)  THE  ELEMENTARY  PROGRAM, 
(3)  THE  CAREER  OPPORTUNITIES  PROGRAM,  AND  (4) 
THE  COMPUTER  STORAGE  AND  RETRIEVAL  PROGRAM. 

0F  VARI0US  PHASES  «VEALED  THAT 
ALL  COMPONENTS  OF  THE  PROJECT  ARE  PROGRESSING 

I?JASPrIHE  STATE0  OBJECTIVES.  RECOMMENDATIONS 
ARE  OFFERED  REGARDING  SUCH  POINTS  AS  THE  NEED 
FOR  GREATER  EMPHASIS  ON  FIELD  TRIPS  FOR 
TARGET-AREA  CHILDREN.  THE  REPORT  INCLUDES  26 
APPENDIXES  OF  SUPPORTING  OR  RELATED 
INFORMATION.  RELATED  DOCUMENTS  ARE  AVAILABLE 
AS  VT  014  389  (ALSO  IN  THIS  ISSUE),  AND  VT 
014  390,  VT  014  391,  AND  VT  014  392  (IN  AIM 
VOL.  5.  NO.  3).  (JS> 
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An  Accelerated  Project  for  a Systems 
Program  Approaching  Non-Unemployment 
of  Vocational  Students 


Exemplary  Project  In  Vocational  Education 
Conducted  Under 
Part  D of  Public  Law  90-576 


The  project  reported  herein  was  performed  pursuant  to  a grant  with  the 
Bureau  of  Adult,  Vocational,  and  Technical  Education,  Office  of  Educa- 
,j Dep"tmen‘  of  Health*  Education,  and  Welfare.  Contractors 
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SUMMARY 


a«  Period  Covered: 

June  30,  1970  to  June  30,  1971 


b.  General  Goal  and  Objectives  of  the  Project: 

The  general  objectives  of  the  project  are  as  follows: 

1.)  Develop  a comprehensive  and  continuing  program 
of  occupational  guidance  Information  ind  tech- 
niques which  will,  from  K to  14th  grad",  SsJre 

wLSir nuBber  of  young  people  enterinB 

MhSiT1  progran8  and  th«n  bridge  the  gap  from 
school  to  earning  a living.  K 

education  for  the  world  of  work. 

3, )  ehe  8tudent  - de,i«  to  stay  ta 

schooi  and  obtain  a general  education  and  skills 
for  entering  into  employment. 

4. )  Develop  within  the  student  the  ability  to  appraise 

«oala  ln  « “«ner  eqlal  to  his 
induBt^!’  deSlre8’  and  the  forecasted  needs  of 

5#)  M eZf1?  Pr°8raa  of  Ponifiv*  relation- 
ships with  community,  parents,  consultants  and 

wii  giw 

enriched  outlook  on  the  world  of  work. 

*■’  j££u,*U  Pr08t“*  *°  ,h*  ch.rMterl.tics 

"■  “,i  “k**  «« hi. 

C’  dev!1°p  posltlve  #dJ««ment  to  school, 

community  and  home  environments, 

*■  d«UJS^*’,el0P“  the  *lllltjr  t0  “k*  “‘*C 

••I- 

_ 337? 


7.) 


8.) 


eiv«  L ? a V al  laventories  which  tfhen 
Riven  at  grades  6,  9 and  12  will  indicate  realistic 
soundness  of  vocational  choices. 

Sei°?  “ compl?te  foll<w-up  study  which  will  test 
the  relevance  of  the  total  project. 


Procedures  followed: 


1.  General  Design 


The  generai  design  of  the  project  is  appropriate  in 

st^nlH*  8tftC?  ob->eftlves  because  it  will  motivate 
students  early  in  their  school  years  to  be  aware  of 

2L— r rewardln8  occupational  careers.  It  will 

JiM,!  !!?  ? Vlde  range  °f  offerinR8  and  opportu- 
" ^mpb1l8*  In  addition  it  is  anticipated 
ink1  *!??  pro;,ect  wlH  Riye  Students  some  idea  of  the 

thC  project  at  the  elementary  level  provided 
tJ IJZuZi  experiences  in  the  occupational  skills  at 
grades  which  research  indicates  can  be 
accomplished.  At  the  senior  high  level  the  project  has 

Placement1?6  placement  component  of  a Job  Guidance  and 
aid  util  Cr’  ° sectlona  of  General  Co-op  Training 
■7*"M  r"r“v*1  ** 


f! JJre  ! T”t8  0f  the  pr°Ject  are  to  be  operated  in 
tillll  lt°f  P T8‘  Pha8e  one  (1)  "bfcb  became  opera- 

which^ineludes  tl  **  J<>b  G“ldaaca  and  Center 

til  (2)  Eleint^  C°"°P  W°rk  experience  program.  Phase 
f^d<n.  ^T  y program  required  six  months  after 
2J}"*  becfrae  operational.  However,  the  Curriculum 

”*?  8tBff  (ETV)  begtn  t0  research 
ana  develop  16  mm  fifteen  minute  SOF  films.  Some  of  Hw» 

de,t»“  In  th.  offerings  *11  b.  or,„uS  „ 


Kindergarten:  The  child  learns  about 
activities  of  his  mother,  his  father, 
members  of  his  household. 


the  work 
and  other 


uraae  i: 


t---  ..  - ir>®  child  learns  about  work  in  his 
immediate  environment,  his  home,  school, 
church,  and  neighborhood. 


Grade  _2  : The  child  learns  about  community 
helpers  who  protect  and  serve  him  as  well 
as  about  familiar  stores  and  businesses  in 
the  community. 


Grade  3.  The  child  studies  the  expanding  com- 
munity. Emphasis  is  placed  on  transportation, 
communication,  and  other  major  industries. 

Grade  4.  The  child  learns  about  the  world  of 
work  at  the  state  level,  including  the  main 
industries  of  the  state . 


Grade  5.  The  child's  studies  broaden  to  cover 
the  industrial  life  of  the  nation.  Major  indus- 
tries of  the  various  sections  of  the  United 
States  are  selected  for  study. 


Grade  6.  The  child's  program  is  expanded  to 
include  the  entire  Western  Hemisphere.  Life 
in  Canada  and  South  Central  America  is  con- 
trasted with  life  in  the  United  States. 

The  developmental  sequence  of  the  series  will  start  with  the 
5th  and  6th  grade  and  continue  until  kindergarten  is  completed. 
As  the  educational  inserts  (study  guides,  lesson  plans,  etc.) 
were  developed,  they  were  correlated  at  once  with  the 
scheduled  T.V.  coverage. 


Phase  3 Three  COP  (Career  Opportunities  Program)  teacher 
aides,  and  three  SPAN  staff  members  worked  with  the  teachers 
in  the  target  area  schools  in  correlating  the  guidance  infor- 
mation with  certain  "hands  on'  activities.  Another  federally 
funded  project,  COP,  was  utilized  in  providing  three  teacher 
aides  at  no  cost  to  project  SPAN,  it  was  felt  that  due  to 
the  necessity  of  field-testing  only  two  films  during  the  year 
and  the  impracticality  of  utilizing  aides  full-time  that  the 

money  could  be  better  utilized  in  purchasing  materials  that 
were  needed . 


PhMC  4 Started  the  same  time  as  Phase  2.  It  is  staffed 
with  a curriculum  specialist  who  has  developed  software  for 
an  occupational,  guidance  series  to  be  included  in  existing 
middle  school  programs.  (See  enclosed  curriculum  guide) 


I 

■Ehaao  The  necessity  of  developing  and  discovering  pertinent 
materials  for  use  in  Phase  4 required  that  this  phase  utilizing 
teacher  aides  to  implement  the  developed  units  be  postponed 

funding  for  next  year.  They  will  be  scheduled  into  various 
middle  schoois  and  be  used  in  8th  and  9th  grade  home  economic 
amd  industrial  arts  classes. 


ft  Curriculum  Specialist  funds  were  to  be  deverted  to 
computer  program  storage  and  retrieval  for  job  placement  a.td 
follow-up;  however,  we  are  planning  to  retain  these  persons 
and  carry  on  this  function  as  well.  A graphic  projection  of 
various  phases  ig  as  follows  t 


PHASE  I 

PHASE  II 
PHASE  III 
PHASE  IV 
PHASE  V 
PHASE  VI 


-Schools  and  Location 

h-  *•  «”•“«  SXL' 

Th0»  .chool.  which  CDCOWpu,  thi,  urgec  B| 


Northslde  High  School 
Population  1435 


Huaes  Jr.  High 
Population  1503 

Elementary  Schools 

Caldwell  - 1716 

Maury  - 239 

Guthrie  - 835 

Carnes  - 734 

Klondike  - 704 

Merrill  - 430 

Gordon  - 786 

Pope  - 732 

Grant  - 689 


Cypress  Jr.  High 
Population  1619 

Elementary  Schools 

Hyde  Park  - 1593 

Vollentlne  - 433 

Shannon  - 984 

Springdale  - 490 

Hollywood  - 908 


TOTALS 


4,408 
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TOTALS 


6,865 


3.  Participants 


All  officially  enrolled  students  from  those  schools  listed  In 
2.  above  will  be  considered  as  the  functioning  group  in  the 
project.  It  must  be  understood  that  ETV  materials  developed 
in  this  target  area  will  be  made  available  to  all  elementary 
students,  school  system  wide . The  target  group  contains 
15,800  students  which  represents  132  of  the  total  student 
population.  It  is  estimated  that  all  Memphis  5th  and  6th 
graders  will  take  part  In  the  ETV  series.  The  "on  hands" 
follow-up  and  teacher  aide  assist  will  be  directed  to  approxi- 
mately 5,000  K - 9 students  In  target  area  schools. 

Non-public  schools  are  In  the  target  area:  one  elementary  and 

on®  *“£h  school  (St.  Anthony  and  Catholic  High).  Materials 
and  ETV  services  will  be  available  for  these  schools. 

d.  Results;  Accomplishments: 

Ail  components  of  the  project  are  progressing  well  In  line  with  the 
goais  and  objectives.  The  elementary  phase  of  the  project  has  pro- 

inserts  and  ’hands-on  activities.  The  middle-school  phase  of  the 
h*8  been  Implemented  and  field-tested  in  all  home  economics 
and  Industrial  arts  classes  in  the  target  area  schools.  Two  classes 
of  general  co-op  training  have  been  incorporated  as  a part  of  this 

ST?ty"Cl8ht/nd  8lx"tentha  Per  cent  (78.62)  of  the  students 
were  placed  In  part-time  positions  and  efforts  are  continuing  for 

T*-  ,Th!  thlrty  tW0  <32>  scents  attended  a one  hour 
c ass  dally  and  received  on-the-job  training  each  afternoon.  The 

high  school  phase  of  the  project  consisted  of  concentrated  efforts 

aDd  placement-  Two  general  cooperative  training 
classes  met  dally  and  were  successful  in  placing  ninety-two  and  six- 
tenths  percent  (92.6X)  of  the  twenty-seveS  (27)  students  enroUed 

raPP  Ta8  d*Veloped  wlth  other  on-going  placement  and 
training  programs  in  the  Memphis  area.  Various  quick-shot  programs 
for  general  target  area  students  were  conducted  and  concentrated 
placement  efforts  resulted  in  forty-one  (41)  full  time  placements. 

l^!!L8JUdun!8  r6  coun8eled  regarding  the  area  vocational  schools, 
state  technic®1  schools  and  other  post-high  educational  and  appren- 
ticeship programs.  (See  Appendices  A - G) 

e . Evaluation : 

Evaluation  plans  were  finalized  and  an  on-going  and  a systematic 
procedure  was  implemented.  Three  signed  contracts  were  forwarded 
to  Mr.  John  H.  Getreu  s Office  on  March  17,  1971.  Evaluation 
plans  are  on  schedule  as  outlined  in  the  contract  and  the  attach- 
ment to  accompany  the  formal  agreement  for  Project  SPAN  evaluation. 
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f.  Conclusions 


snd  Recommendations : 


ERIC 


SS3? £f tT- !■  - 

swa*  r™lri  .7” , 


References 


Modifications 


Page  24 


Pages  17,  22,  23 


1.  Extend  the  target  area  boundaries 
to  the  northwest  to  include  Westside 
Sr.  High  School  district  and  its 
feeder  schools.  Concern  has  been 
expressed  that  the  present  target 
area  is  predominantly  black.  The 
extension  of  the  project  boundaries 
as  stated  above  would  tend  to  construct 
a more  equal  ethnic  balance  in  the 
target  area  serving  disadvantaged 
children.  The  SPAN  staff  will  be 
increased  by  employing  an  additional 
Job  Development  Counselor  and  a Co-op 

evaluation  rby (D?S . dlx  I * on'8lte 

2.  Full  air  programming  of  ITV  career 
orientation  films  produced  this  year 
will  begin  in  September,  1971.  SPAN 
will  not  produce  additional  films  for 
lower  elementary  grades.  We  will 
retain  ITV  Curriculum  Specialist  to 
develop  additional  "hands  on"  and  insert 
material  to  accompany  the  original  ITV 
series  and  basic  career  programs  for 
lower  elementary.  Additional  respon- 
sibility will  be  in  correlating  all 
elementary  classroom  activities 
between  the  teacher  and  aide. 


Pages  17,  18,  23 


3.  The  middle  school  (Jr.  High)  Curri- 
culum Specialist  will  have  major 
emphasis  of  coordinating  career  orien- 
tation in  Jr.  High  Industrial  Aits, 

Home  Economics  and  other  classes. 
Additional  duties  will  be  in  coordi- 
nating all  Jr.  High  Co-op  (work 
experience)  programs,  and  assisting 
students  in  making  an  orderly  transi- 
tion into  high  school  occupational 
programs. 
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Pages  18,23 


4.  Computer  program  will  not  be 
developed  at  the  onset  as  a "job 
bank."  The  format  will  be  limited 
to  a "job  print  out"  available  to 
Sr.  High  and  post  High  students 
and  counselors.  Matching  by  com- 
puter of  jobs  to  students  may  be 
programmed  for  late  1972  or  third 
year  of  grant. 


5.  Greater  emphasis  is  to  be 
placed  on  field  trips  for  target 
area  children.  Eraperial  evidence 
indicates  properly  programmed  trips 
to  business  and  industry  coupled 
with  resource  people  visiting  the 
school  greatly  improves  the  career 
concepts  of  children. 


We  also  recommended  in  this  letter  that 
first  year  be  extended  until  August  31, 


the  project 
1971. 


funds  for  the 
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Body  of  the  Report 
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a.  Problem 

E^nmeHt  aHd  Target  Ai:63  The  Memphis  City  Schools  in  December, 

■rat  of  lS  nS  8ufml«ln*  of  our  proposal  had  an  enroll- 

3 2% 4 8t«Jents;  elementary  70,063,  middle  school  34,  109, 

JJed  f™!  SenMrK  “h0°1*  In  Mfly  1969 , 6,267  students  gradu- 

iidicft^T  IZt Jf  8 Latest  follow-uP  data  of  graduates 

th«  Jess  till  in  leTCenl  a!f1a“emptlnR  colle«e-  11  is  anticipated 
that  less  than  30  percent  will  complete  college.  For  all  practical 

.Violent.  Of  this  n«rt«“ 

!*  Ji  l' U?fnts  wh0  had  been  trained  in  existing  vocational  programs 

(JeJL;  iW"UP  8tU?leS  0f  a11  vocatlonal  graduates  indicates  a 
(related  or  occupation  for  which  trained)  placement  of  sixty-five  (65) 

percent  while  fourteen  (14)  percent  entered  the  armed  services  or 

ol  J«emtedSJohl8J  8ch®01  education . The  remaining  1,509  entered 
or  attempted  to  enter  the  labor  force  with  no  occupational  training 

frl  ttl  ? < that  thtrty-flve  (35)  percent  of  this  grJup  aJe 

fowe  PawdoiitLnCe  Wete  n0t  prepared  t0  enter  ?he  labor 
* this  same  group  contains  our  greatest  per- 

.1™!^'“?"^'','“'''"''  *ni1  «•»«*•»  handicapped . they 
epresem  fifty-three  (53)  percent  of  the  total  school  population7 
™8 Jr“J  a *»  contributed  the  greatest  porter  to  the  SplSyeS' 

“5  ;;.,;^°°1.y°nth  and  1.  the  target  are,  for  a progra.  'JS?3u 
HI thin  rh.  r n fl  bridge  between  school  and  earning  a living. 

Pl*y«  «.  Important  role,  tSlrty^  gh 

SL'SZm  ?£?  e”r”lle“  — f“  «»- 

The  1970-7l  scbooi  year  8howed  an  lncreage  ln  our  enrollinen 

37  J34  2nf«WaS  !50’5d7’  elen,entary  75*”2.  middle-school 
graduated  & ^ 8’313  8tudent8 

SrenJT^t)iI°r^rtceK  “““  the  *****  of  the  problem, 

Sch°01  dr°P°ut  data  indicates  that  the  drop- 
out rate  for  the  target  area  is  7.6*  or  twice  as  much  as  the 

J°“1.®dUC8tlo"al  a*ency  r«te.  Significant  dropout  patters 
have  been  found  as  early  as  the  9th  grade.  By  the  time  that  #->,» 

£55  I'”!8  “f  “bool  be  1.  in  the  11th  Jr.de  «ThIa  “* 
noj  imH  h a ?Pul80ry  attendance  age  <17  years  old).  He  is 
school  PPe  vocational  skills.  For  example,  during  1968-69 

on?  8fJdent8  dr°PPed  °Ut  °f  tar«et  araa  schools  Of 
this  number  oniyis  were  vocational  students  who,  in  the  opinion 

occrtltl™1'";  whici^tralned . sa^eabIe  ft*  «*!•!*«  In 

iua^tabllrt^d'Jh8  dr°?°“t,proble"  ‘be  Henphls  city  Schools 
. . ed  tbe  Occupational  Emphasis  Program  involving  180 
potential  dropout  students.  In  this  experimental  setting  Jhese 

c«diS8tWMdeJSnRt?CCUPaal0nal  8kl118’  obtalnlng  bigb  school 
eightv-fiw ?dUaJ±0n  a/LfmployTOent:-  of  significance  is  the 
8 y five  (85)  to  ninety  (90)  percent  average  daily  attendance 

for  a group  of  students  who  previously  attended  school  rarelv 

toZTlllly  ‘S19  Pr°?r  d068  n0t  P«8ently  have  the  cZsllty 
to  meet  the  needs  of  all  students  who  could  be  helped.  Y 
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Other  Local  Solutions  in  Vocational  Mnr.Hnn 


ERjt 


Other  programs  which  currently  operate  cooperatively  bv  the 

Education  and  Specif!  LlHeLn.™ 

ESff?  JanJfCapped-Pre-vocatlon*l-Coop  Training  Program 
!"d  8pe'lal  Needs  Elementary  Skill  Centers.  The  former  is  too 
new  to  ascertain  its  success  in  placing  students  in  a full  time 
°““pa“0aaJ  8ettl"g-  However,  the  latter,  located  in  target 
area  elementary  schools,  has  some  success  in  holding  overage  in 

edu^5ary  Rr?de  students  ln  an  occupational  training  and  basic 
sfhool  f,  a"vJ.ronnentiunt11  they  can  be  placed  into  the  middle 

P^a«  « ;ge”7“1’  P°“'hl*h  SCh001 

^nt^an,^!86^8”3  hlgh  sch0°l8  there  a^  vocational  improve- 
ment team  teaching  programs  which  vocationally  relate  remedial 

readtag  « d arithmetic.  This  program  though  remedial  Jn  nature 
tends  to  keep  students  in  trade  and  industrial  subjects  by  rein- 

,kllis  needed  *°  ”dc"t*"'1  «*• 

V®.Catl“a}  Dlvlslon  8tudles  indicate  that  not  more 
than  eighty-five  (85)  percent  of  the  vocational  training 

stations  are  filled  in  the  target  area  schools,  yet  they  have  the 

Twde^dVd  t!alnln?  1,820  student8  ln  the  subject  areas  of 
Trade  and  Industry,  Distributive  Education,  Vocational  Office 

°““P"tlon81  Ho”>e  Economics,  and  Occupational  Health 

incre^  rh  Addlt}?nal  8“ldance  and  counseling  would  tend  to 
increase  the  enrollment  by  364  students, 

^ Urget  8rea  mlddle  SCh00ls  whlch  tend  to 

trial  aiS^V  Vocatlonal  Pr°8ra®8  are  8th  grade  indus- 
/eo  \ d h°me  ec°nomics.  In  the  target  area  there  are 

8 students  taking  8th  grade  industrial  arts  and  406  taking 
ome  economics.  Logic  indicates  that  many  boys  and  girls  should 
foUow-up  with  9th  grade  comparable  subjects  if  they  are  to  take 

enrolled*!  hl*h  8Ch°01’  Target  a«a  n»iSdL  echoes 

lessJhLsnS  1 8r8de  lndu8trlal  arts  and  home  economics, 
rea^h  f a™  IT  b°y8>  lt  18  e8tl“ated  that  this  figure  could 
thatha!i8?a  8t“dents-  However,  there  is  evidence  to  indicate 

arts  -if  l J ^ b°yS  Whlle  n0t  takln«  8th  8rade  industrial 
arts  are  taking  this  etae  subject  in  the  9th  grade. 

From  the  information  presented  it  appears  that  potential  non- 
college  bound  students  are  not  being  programed  into  vocational 
subjects  when  "trnnsitioning"  into  targe?  are.  high  Z“ 

Placement  Weed 

not^Sf  records  indicated  that  all  vocational  graduates  are 
" £;dln8  WOrkJ1"  Jobs  for  which  they  are  trained.  As  more 

DJobl^e<n0Un8  UltT  graduate  from  high  school  the  placement 
problem  increases.  In  Memphis  it  has  been  detected  that  there 
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2 JLf  h and  n5’nn,atchln8  of  students  turn  high  school 
Programs  with  local  work  stations  or  additional  skill 
vocational  and  technical  post  high  school  programs. 
Current  literature  indicates  that  placement  of  target  area  tvoe 
students  can  be  improved  provided  the  student  who  has  acquiSS 
vocational  skills  is  matched  with  the  correct  job,  work  station 

“““M™  ConalMion  of  th.Swte.  eu|g,“S, 
The  educational  system  should  be  responsible  for  carrying  each 
student,  of  whatever  age,  through  to  the  next  step." 

In  a community  such  as  Memphis  serious  problems  in  identifying 
JmMSS  Z te  rrr0Wed  t0  the  followln8»  (1)  largeness 

travel  to  ZZ  sZ  T l COmnunlty’  (2)  great  distance  to 
TresL^M^  citable  work  stations,  (3)  teachers  accepting 
a responsibility  unlike  those  of  their  academic  colleagues,  (4) 

funSs0^6^"!"16386  tlme  f°f  raaklng  C°ntaCtS  and  (5)  lack  of 


Additional  problems  arise  for  the  college  bound  student  who  near 
gradation  has  changed  his  mind  and  now  decides  to  enter  the  world 
° Literature  indicates  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of 

comoiwin  I,1”1?  f"d  PlaCe  thlS  student*  The  task  becomes 
ZJ  Z2  when  without  saleable  skills  the  person  goes  door  to 

in  this  sludenS  y"lent‘  . Varlou?  8tudles  indicate  that  somewhere 
students  program  he  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to 

*k!;ls  "eeded  «or  e^lo^tt”  l„  the^Menphls 
L ™ i ‘ Distributive  Education  progre.  has  ahum  that 
Prp  ™ r!lblV?  aln  young  adultsinashort  time  for  employment. 

. Z ^JatmaS  Saies  Training  Programs,  conducted  on  a volunjry 

successf2lvSemnl  TV'  has.  PrePared  hundreds  who  have  been 
successfully  employed  for  peak  season  sales  work. 

Parent's  Role  in  Vocational  Selection 

reaowZC  lndlca!fe8  that  Parents  are  not  especially  helpful  in 
renort^f  PMpS°nal * educational,  or  vocational  problems.  Betz 
High  School  £TP“°n?,  of  Non-college  Bound  Vocationally-Oriented 
lit  f3duate8«  that  Poor  parental  assistance  coupled 

th2  rtere  iZ2Z  " Perceptlon  of  the  school,  means 

0ZoT  i1  absence  of  a 'significant  other'  to  help  these 
students  meke  satisfactory  vocational  decisions."  It  ^suggested 
that  within  the  target  area  this  is  the  case.  suggested 

on,,?*8”10*18  ”at“re  18  the  P°or  concept  parents  have  of  a working 
Z!l°Ment  uhlCh  4‘  more  sophisticated  than  theirs.  Various  8 
lndj' ecJlve  observBtions  made  by  the  Memphis  Vocational  Staff 

emlZ^VZ  parents  of  tar8et  area  students  hinder  successful 
employment  after  training  due  to  their  lack  of  knowledge  of  what 

a fulirZkd  bualnesa  expect  ln  respect  to  punctuality!  working 
suggested  mZ  day>  honesty  and  Prlde  of  workmanship.  It  is 
deffhZVZ  parent8»  teachers  and  guidance  personnel  need  in- 
depth  training  into  ways  of  directing  the  above  attitudes  Busi- 
ness and  industry  will  give  the  target  area  student  a cZce  to 

Lme  «„e“  ^ aPpt<,a<*e*  “°rk  d"  * *eri°“  - Pro- 
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Problem  Assumptions 


2. 


Pte"”ted  "Mch  £°“““  *»  « «»  problem  auggaat. 

L Sr^-lP  b»P  * freer  e„a  mad,  up  „f 

predominantly  the  minority  race  which  tends  to  find 
Its  students  handicapped  and  disadvantaged.  They 
are  children  with  special  needs.  X 

The  dropout  problem  In  target  area  schools  Is  real 
and  serious. 

A large  percentage  of  Memphis  high  school  graduates 

voLmTT!"8/?  enter  the  W°rld  of  work  ^thout 
vocational  training.  Vocational  trainees  are  more 

successful  In  obtaining  the  first  job.  Target  area 

sStCi1;B“f  1688  sucessful  In  placing  non-vocatlonal 
students  than  non-target  area  schools. 

Training  space  Is  available  In  vocational  classes 
In  target  area  schools. 

!^"iddle  school’s  enrollment  of  students  In  subjects 
which  normally  direct  students  to  vocational  education 
Indicates  there  Is  a large  group  of  students  who  are: 

a.  Uncommitted 

b.  Uninspired 

c.  Undecided 

Industry  and  business  have  Indicated  that  they  will 
hire  trained  personnel  regardless  of  ethnic  origin, 
economic  status , or  handicaps. 

Indications  are  that  middle  and  senior  high  school 
educational  selections  would  be  more  relevant  to 
student  needs  for  earning  a living  if  in  early  years 

occupa cions'^ l0Pe<1  * rMlistic  “”“P*  »f  and 

8.  Students  taking  vocational  education  ate  not  dropout 
prone • 

9‘  occunflMn°e?  n0dt  have  ® organized , student  centered 
occupational  orientation  program. 

10*  ^rentu  tenAt0  fal1  t0  encoura«e  vocational  students 
to  seek  and  keep  their  first  job. 


6. 


7. 


11. 


Early  school  dropouts  need  a "quick  shot"  approach  to 
learning  basic  occupational  skills  and  job  Attitudes. 
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Problen  Conclusion 


b. 


The  Memphis  Board  of  Education  has  committed  itself  to  the  highest 
quaiity  education  possible.  Rapid  influx  of  students  into  the 
«Mgh\ar?*  f rom  8urr°unding  communities  and  our  operating  budget 

in"  fT  T 8C!?001  8y8tem  ln  lts  Population  area  mikes 
0f  ?uall5y  e<>“oation  less  than  a reality.  However,  it 
should  be  noted  that  a number  of  innovative  programs  are  in 

Whlch  are  developing  a high  degree  of  expertise  within 
®88°Jtfid  Personnel.  It  becomes  the  goal  of  this  system  to  pre- 
Pr0p®8al  for/n  exemplary  project  which  will  focus  in 

IrS  i^wllST  lhT  earnl"R  ® llvln8,  The  geographical  target 

^1if1^^^it^jt;?rlou8ly  di8advantaRed  -d 

Slo!lIhJ?r  la  dasl*ned  to  give  occupational  orientation  from  K 
n1n  “gh  I*'  Tt  18  composed  of  exemplary  elements  leading  to 
pla.ement  of  vocational  and  nonvocational  students. 

lSlalPiM^H^eleTt8  8re  de8lgned  t0  utlll2e  many  services  from 
local  Projects  operated  by  the  Division  of  Instruction, 

L h2  T 8erVlce  agencle8'  and  various  public  and  private 

hll  b^fdfSl0  /CCUPa|l0nal  tralnln*  programs.  The  total  project 

c^“"  6 lTd  ar°Und  °ther  lnnovative  and  experimental  programs 
discovered  during  research  for  the  proposal. 

Objectives  and  Goals  of  the  Project 

bi'lS'i  “tal  «««•»  th.t  th.  objectives 

oL  / of"";1  f s|,“lfi‘-  «»■•*  » offer 

able  K f 6ach  element  the  proposal  that  are  concise  and 
able  to  be  proven. 


A.  General 


1. 


2. 


Develop  a comprehensive  and  continuing  program  of 
°u4Uuat^??al  guidance  information  and  techniques 
which  will,  from  K to  14th  grade,  insure  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  young  people  entering  vocational 
programs  and  then  bridge  the  gap  from  school  to 
earning  a living. 

Develop  a series  of  "hands  on1 « and  soft  educational 
units  which  will  insure  maximum  relevance  of  educa- 
tion and  skills  for  entering  into  employment. 

Develop  within  the  student  a desire  to  stay  in 
school  and  obtain  a general  education  and  skills 
for  entering  into  employment. 


ERIC 
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4.  Develop  within  the  student  the  ability  to  appraise  his  occu- 
pational goals  in  a manner  equal  to  his  abilities,  desires, 
and  the  forecasted  needs  of  industry. 

5.  Develop  an  overall  program  of  positive  relationships  with 
community,  parents,  consultants,  and  volunteer  workers  which 
will  give  students  an  enriched  outlook  on  the  world  of  work. 

6.  Develop  all  programs  so  the  following  characteristics  pre- 

vail : K 


a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 

e. 


Student  develops  self-understanding  and  self-awareness 
Student  recognizes  and  makes  fuller  use  of  his  capabilities 
Students  develop  positive  adjustment  to  school,  community 
and  home  environments 

Student  development  of  self-confidence  and  self-esteem 
Student  developes  the  ability  to  make  wise  decisions 


7. 


8. 


Develop  a series  of  personal  inventories  which  when  given  at 
grades  6,  9 and  12  will  indicate  realistic  soundness  of  voca- 
tlonal  choices. 

Develop  a complete  follow-up  study  which  will  test  the  rele- 
vance  of  the  total  project. 


Specific 
K through  6 


Develop  a series  of  ETV  guidance  films  which  are  designed  to 
g ve  maximum  emphasis  on  preparing  a youngster  to  select 
realistic  life  goals  leading  towards  specific  educational 
preparation  in  the  middle  and  high  school. 

Develop  those  "educational  inserts"  which  will  correlate  the 
m series  with  existing  T.V.  programs  and  curricular 
elements  in  the  science  and  social  studies  areas. 

Develop  a program  of  "hands  on"  activities  for  grades  K 

through  6 which  will  tend  to  improve  manipulative  skills 
at  early  years. 

Develop  a high  degree  of  occupational  sensitivity  within 
the  elementary  teacher. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


7 through  9 Element 


1. 


2. 


Develop  a relevant  approach  to  industrial  arts  and  home 
economics  which  will  keep  students  in  school. 

Develop  a series  of  educational  inserts  which  are  designed 
o give  students  experiences  in  making  occupational  choices 
and  then  enroll  in  appropriate  courses  in  high  schools. 
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10  through  12  Element 


1. 


2Hh°iH?iV!£atl0n?1  8uldance  and  J°b  Placement  center 

Snow  ui  J ”61  !tS  fttentlon  t0  the  Placement  and 
rollow— up  Of  vocational  students. 

Additional  objectives  of  this  center  are: 

a.  Aid  students  in  the  selection  of  occupational 
fields  of  training  in  relation  to  their  desires, 
acquired  skills,  innate  abilities  and  the  fore- 
casted demands  of  industry  and  business. 

b.  Give  students  personal  guidance  and  counseling 
in  order  to  aid  them  in  daily  problem  solving 
activities, 

c.  Follov-up  on  students  as  they  progresses  through 

f1?1"8'  Devel°P  * workable  relationship 

the  oo^^!n?trUf  ?r  ln  atteBPtln8  to  understand 
the  potential  and  limits  of  each  student. 

Provide  pre-employment  orientation  in  preparation 
to  occupational  applications  and  interviews. 

Develop  job  placement  and  post  high  school  educa- 
tional  opportunities  for  senior  and  graduating 

the  t,r8et 

To  develop  an  accurate  follow-up  program  on  all 
students.  The  maintenance  of  adequate  records 
to  insure  rapid  retrieval  of  information  will  be 
gnlficant  goal  of  this  objective, 

8’  1°  weJ?Pua  0f  orlent®tlon  for  feeder 

hl*”cES  “r,1C,“*  “eh 

a C°-°P  Pro8ra®  designed  to  give  work  experience 
to  12th  grade  vocational  students,  and  those  entering 
into  employment  but  not  having  marketable  skills. 

Develop  a summer  or  after  school  hour  basic  skill  pro- 
gram for  non-vocatlonal  and  non-college  bound 

,h“  ”lth  "1"bl«  •>““* 


d. 


e. 


f. 


c.  Description  of  general  project  design  and  procedures  followed 


* PERT 

Activity  - SPAN 


EVENTS 


ACTIVITY 


1.  Funding  Project 


2.  Project  Director  on  ,*nd 


2,3  employ  personnel 


3.  Curriculum  Specialist  on  hand 

4.  Office  facilities  ready 


4a  order  telephone  service 


for  East  Branch  and 
Northside  Headquarters 


5.  Equipment  and  supplies  on  hand 


5a  order  office  equipment 


and  supplies  for  East 
Branch  and  Northside 

5b  select  and  order  Guidance 

publications  and  books 

5c  order  audio  (tapes, 

records,  recorder) 

5d  equipment  and  supplies 

received  for  East  Branch 
and  Northside  Headquarters 


committee 

6b  select  and  order 

Interest  inventory 

6c  select  schools  in  target 

area  to  be  given  inventory 

6d  advise  principal,  request 

his  approval 

6f  parent  conference  interview 

6g  develop  student  survey- 

interview  sheet 

6h  establish  sample  questions 

to  be  used  in  tape  interviews 

61  establish  schedule  of 

survey  of  Interest  for 
elementary  schools 


6.  ETV  element  organized 


6a  establish  ETV  advisory 


PERT  (continued) 


events 

6,  ETV  element  organised  (contM) 


ACTIVITY 


6j  ETV  Advisory  Meeting  - 

Dutch  treat  luncheon 

6k  tabulate  results  of  Interview 

61  tabulate  results  of  parent 

Interview 

6ra  tabulate  results  of  teacher 

Interview 


6n  Interview  Tennessee  Employ- 

ment Security  te:  Occupations 

60  contact  Chamber  of  Commerce 

regarding  project  and 
potential  Industries 

6p  convert  potential  Industry 

to  potential  occupations 

6q  match  Tennessee  Employment 

Security,  student  desires, 
Chamber  Information 

6r  select  unlimited  number  of 

galaxies  for  films 

6s  develop  sequence  of  shooting 

first  fifteen  films 

6t  obtain  examples  of  tapes 

from  other  systems 

6u  review  tapes  and  films 

6v  select  format  for  SPAN 

approach  to  ETV  units 

6w  theme  song 

6x  research  types  of  music 

6y  selection  of  tapes  vs, 

16mm  film 

62  selection  color  vs  black 

and  white 
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EVENTS 


PERT  (continued) 


6.  ETV  element  organized  (cont'd) 


7»  ETV  Occupational  Ready  to  Film 


ACTIVITY 


6aa  selection  of  length 

6bb  develop  scripts 

6cc  develop  "hands  on"  and 

educational  inserts  for 
1st  ETV  unit 

6dd  select  characters  and 
locations  for  1st  ETV 
unit 

6ee  shooting  of  1st  ETV  unit 

6ff  in-service  of  teachers 
of  ELMED  element 

6gg  educational  inserts  and 
1st  ETV  unit  ready  for 
implementation 

6hh  in-service  of  all  elemen- 
tary supervisors  in  the 
Memphis  City  Schools 

6ii  pre-test  of  selected 
target  area  children 

6jj  field  test  of  1st  ETV 
unit  implemented  with 
"hands  on"  educational 
inserts  and  WKNO  showing 
of  film 

6kk  post  test  to  selected 
target  area  children 

7a  locations,  characters, 
script  selected  and  ready 
for  shooting 

7b  locations,  characters, 

script  selected  and  ready 
for  2nd  ETV  unit 

7c  develop  "hands  on"  and 

educational  inserts  for 
2nd  ETV  unit 


ERJC 
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PERT  (continued) 


7.  ETV  Occupational  Ready 
to  Film  (continued) 


8.  Middle  School  Element  Organized 
and  Staffed 


7d  shooting  of  2nd  ETV  unit 

7e  field  test  In  target 

area  of  2nd  ETV  unit 

7f  locations , characters , 

scripts  selected  and 
ready  for  shooting  of 
3rd  and  4th  ETV  unit 


8a  obtain  home  economics  and 

industrial  arts  curriculum 
guides 

8b  conference  with  teachers, 

counselors  and  supervisors 

8c  order  interest  literature 

8d  review  current  Interest 

literature 


oe  request  copies  of  interest 
literature  currently  used 
by  counselors  and  vocational 
teachers  in  Memphis  School 
system 

8f  Hat  interest  literature 

in  junior  high  school  library 

8g  research  curriculum  library 

at  Memphis  State  University 
for  interest  material 

8h  start  writing  occupational 

orientation  curriculum  for 
middle  school  element 

81  secure  copies  of  textbooks 

used  in  vocational  courses 

8j  periodical  check  with 

supervisor  and  director 
on  progress 

8k  occupational  orientation 

curriculum  written  and 
completed  for  middle  school 
elements 


ERIC 
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PERT  (continued) 


EVENTS 

8.  Middle  School  Element  Organized 
and  Staffed  (continued) 


ACTIVITY 

81  in-service  for  home 

economics  and  industrial 
teachers  and  super- 
visors 


9.  High  School  Element  Organized 
and  Staffed 


pre-test  given  to  target 
area  students  before 
implementation  of  middle 
school  elements 


implementation  of  middle 
school  occupational 
orientation  curriculum 


8o  field  test  and  implemen- 
tation of  occupational 
orientation  curriculum 
in  all  Home  Economics 
and  Industrial  Arts 
classrooms  in  target  area 

8p  post  test  given  to  target 
area  students  after 
implementation  of  middle 
school  elements 

8q  implementation  of  general 

co-op  training  classes  in 

middle  school  element 

8r  placement  of  general  co-op 

training  students 

9a  staff  on  hand 


initial  contact  with 
schools  through  guidance 
departments  and  principals 

establish  student  criteria 
and  select  students 

compile  course  material 
and  curriculum  guide  for 
co-op  phase 

curriculum  guide  and  course 
material  complete  for  this 
element 
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EVENTS 


PERT  (continued) 


9. 


High  School  Element  Organized 
and  Staffed  (continued 


ERjt 


9f 


9g 


9h 


9i 


high  school  element 
implemented  with  co-op 
classes  and  guidance  and 
placement  center 

guidance  and  Job  placement 
of  general  co-op  training 
students 

guidance  and  Job  placement 
of  vocational  seniors  at 
target  area  high  school 

implementation  of  numerous 
quick  shot"  programs  for 
selected  general  students 


d. 


Results  and  Accomplishments  of  the  Project 


Explanation  of  PERT  - Activity  SPAN 

goal8VofCtheep^«  durJnfthis  fTT'  3nd  8pecific  oblectives  and 

project  into  four  SeS  flJ  J™'  We  haVe  dlvided  the 

element,  7 through  9 element  i 2*  v*?"  pUrpose8:  * through  6 

through  9 element,  10  through  12  element,  and  Administration. 

■«  elementary  enrrlcnln. 

country.  She  viewed  these  with  8£h°o1  8y8tems  across  the 

of  these  films  were  field  f 8 ° the  WKN0‘TV  8taff* 

reactions  of  elementary  stJdeJts  "staTJ**?  CJa88room8  t0  «et 
various  approaches  used  in  these  films  d t®?lined  very  quickly  that 

~ - films  did^ot^old^he^ttention^f^he^tudwitr!1 
the  student^attStion!  ^bega^"^!!6^  af5heme  that  WOuld  h°ld 

this  might  be.  we  could  discount-  enma  JjR6nt  effort  t0  discover  what 
i»  the  fll.,  from  ' "j””'  J"“  ba»«  been  presented 

"hlch  we  should  nee,  we  sdnlnl.tered  th.  L'i  toJ,lMOV»r  'be  approach 
Interest  Inventory,  "What  I Like  to  " ^e"Ce  Research  Associates' 
this  particular  test  was  to  d^enl^he  PUrP°8e  in  Ministering 
graders  i„  the  target  afea  vfthThpJ  iatere8t8  °f  fifth  and  sixth 
then  be  incorporated  into  the^TV  fi]^6**  the8e  intere8ts  could 
tabulation  of  the  scores  of  thfll  , Motional  inserts.  The 

follows:  th68e  fifth  and  8i*th  graders  were  as 
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Haw  Score  Mean 


5th  grade  girls 

5th  grade  boys 

art 

music 

social  studies 
quiet  play 
active  play 
manual  arts 
home  arts 
science 

65  percentile 
65  percentile 
70  percentile 
70  percentile 
50  percentile 
68  percentile 
65  percentile 
65  percentile 

75  percentile 
80  percentile 
60  percentile 
70  percentile 
50  percentile 
60  percentile 
78  percentile 
32  percentile 

6th  grade  girls 

6th  grade  boys 

art 

music 

social  studies 
active  play 
quiet  play 
manual  arts 
home  arts 
science 

61  percentile 
52  percentile 
70  percentile 
52  percentile 
75  percentile 
74  percentile 
60  percentile 
65  percentile 

70  percentile 
78  percentile 
52  percentile 
65  percentile 
60  percentile 
65  percentile 
82  percentile 
48  percentile 

wLrfT1  °"  Waf  th3t  mUSlC  and  artistlc  backgrounds  for  the  films 
crrlf  J*  l necesslty-  need  for  developing  and/or  utilizing 

The,.hl8h  leVel  of  lnterest  ln  £be  manual 
and  I?  ?landS  °n  actlvities  involving  building  things 

and  working  with  tools  was  advisable.  A close  association  with  ? 
home  activities  was  indicated  by  the  high  scores  in  home  arts. 

}ead  US  t0  place  emphasis  on  life  styles  in  the  films. 

lav  Zt  a , 8Cr0re8  ln  the  SOclal  studles  and  lienee  areas 
k 386  .°Vhe  faCt  that  mny  the  statements  in  these  two 
areas  began  with  the  words:  -Read  a "or  "Listen  to  a lecture 

22  ‘ Theae  results  lead  us  to  lean  more  heavily  on  the 

2EJ”1  1T1Vem®"t  °f  the  chlld  ln  activities  and  to  avoid 
reading  and/or  talking  to  any  great  extent.  (See  Appendix  J for  a 
copy  of  the  inventory)  — 


An  E.T.V.  overall  advisory  committee  was  also  formed  to  help  with 
planning  for  the  film  series.  Representatives  from  education, 

ise^Appeniix6" ^or "cop^of ^he^^vf lory dCoaaft tel)  °n  the  connnlttee- 

The  first  ETV  advisory  committee  meeting  was  held  in  September,  1970. 
At  this  meeting,  the  committee  was  given  a folder  containing  the 

Sol «"d  J !jeS  °f  thC  commlttee  members,  a list  of  the  experimental 
schools  and  the  names  of  the  principals,  counselors,  teachers  and 

eM?T!Jnity  T °r  p4rents  that  were  involved  ir.  the  project,  a 
schedule  of  activities  for  starting  phase  I of  the  project,  copies 

of  the  project  abstract,  copies  of  the  questionnaire  to  be  given 
the  students, and  copies  of  the  1st  PERT  activities. 
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,h*t  »■*«  -» Jsr^^rsrs  t“,,^ils“frj:it 
i^r»r:M:L*,shott  ^ °f  “*• that  th* 

■m-  i toT«"2in,"58  Sbb1e‘““-,  Gra“ 

for  the  junior  hieh  level  Tn 1 Iaa<1,  1 be  curriculum  writer 
whe  assisted  Mrs.  Payne  in  the  nrei?1?"  t0  her  regular  duties, 
tary  phase  to  get  it^pemW  ""  Plannln*  °f  the  elemen" 


t^pir“t^1hr~nl?Mted  ^ the  tW°  ladles-  Approximately 
visited  Si  n!"  * communities  of  the  experimental  schools  were 

staff  some  insight  into  th!*™  hone  vlslts  «ave  ‘he  SPAN 

time  gave  the  parentf  thf  ?robleras  and  at  the  same 

the  Vocational  Educatijj  Divisi™  that  the  B°ard  °f  Educatlon  and 
children.'  Division  were  concerned  about  their 

of  the  questionnaire?  Je  needed  additii  ? * f°r  a 

student  awareness  at  these  grfde  J2JS  1 lnfo™atl°"  regarding 

information  obtained  was  whft  w!  ItTl  ?”e^llv  speakln*.  ‘he 

similar  in  part  tTlhlt  t£ (that  ls*  U was 
children  knew  °f  the 

teacher,  doctor  nurse  noi<  th?f  than  old  stand  bys  like 

of  the  boys  wanted  to  be  foorha??’  ?*  lman  and  fl reman.  A number 
wanted  to  e ? I football  players,  and  some  of  the  girls 

always  able  to  supply*!^^!!^^^” * ^lthou8J'  they  were  not 

the  work  done  by  sixty-one  different  wS^neL1’01'3  described 
quite  revealing:  one  h™  ..4j  J worxers.  The  answers  were 

wanted  to  be  an  'irnnorra  r » u Want  t0  be  3 'man"?  another 
wanted  to  be  "southing""  "rhe  girts1*6  Rr6W  UP;  an‘;ther  slmply 
they  only  described  38  diff«ent  wJrt«r  n?!LqUlte  88  dlvsrslfled5 
"teacher"  to  "a  harpsichord  £ajer!"  a"SWerS  ran*ed  from 

Sor1eTcria1Jk,; Mr^oroYlT  ^ *"*  Wllllams  ™at  *“b  Hr. 

Sation  of  5th  and  6th  grade  teacheM3? rom"^^11^ 1 100 ’ * dele_ 

the  purpose  of  gain*™  «„.•  u !"  from  the  target  area  for 

materials  for  the  eW^!^  *S  dlractlon  f°r  the  "hands  on" 

attendance  were  Mr  w A McGinn-lc^rn  Pro1ect  SPAN.  Also  in 
e m..  w.  A.  McGinnis,  Director  of  the  Vocational 
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Division,  Mr.  James  Marsh,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Vocational 
Division,  Mr.  John  Ralston,  Supervisor  of  Industrial  Arts,  Mrs, 
Odessa  Myers,  Elementary  Supervisor,  and  Mr.  Gene  Holland, 
Principal  of  Gordon  Elementary. 


Each  person  was  given  a packet  containing  samples  or  descriptions 
of  the  various  "hands  on"  materials  and  a check  list  for  evaluating 
the  material.  (See  Appendix  L for  a sample  of  these  materials) 

The  group  discussed  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  hardware 
versus  software  for  use  in  the  classroom;  no  conclusion  was 
reached  at  this  meeting.  The  members  were  asked  to  return  an 
enclosed  checklist  and  the  approach  to  be  used  would  be  decided 
on  the  basis  of  this  checklist. 

The  budget  that  was  approved  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
permitted  us  to  produce  only  ten  (10)  ETV  films.  WKNO-TV  usually 
charges  approximately  $2,000  for  each  film  comparable  to  the  ones 
they  are  producing  for  our  project.  Various  negotiations  were 
conducted  and  a figure  of  $820.00  per  film  was  agreed  upon.  (See 
Appendix  M for  letter  from  Mr.  Howard  Holst)  The  deadlines  were 
considered  to  be  too  optimistic,  however. 


The  problem  of  which  particular  career  clusters  would  be  presented 
in  the  films  were  next  attacked.  Various  projections  of  labor 
needs  in  our  area  over  the  next  decade  or  two  were  explored. 

Various  groups  came  to  the  surface  at  this  point  and  desired  that 
their  occupations  be  featured.  Various  building  trades  associations 
and  unions  made  offers  to  help  us  to  implement  a film  on  their  area, 
but  these  proved  to  be  "talk"  and  little  action.  These  were 
construed  as  attempts  to  gain  some  publicity  at  our  expanse. 


In  consultation  with  our  advisory  conmittees  and  the  vocational 
division,  we  arrived  at  a series  of  clusters  to  be  presented  in 
the  films.  They  are  included  in  Appendix  N. 

Some  changes  in  titles  were  made  as  work  on  these  continued,  but 
the  clusters  of  occupations  remained  as  originally  decided. 

The  first  ETV  film  entitled  "Who  Builds  Our  Houses?"  was  field- 
tested  on  March  1 and  2,  1971  and  the  "hands  on"  activities  were 
field-tested  in  twelve  (12)  5th  and  6th  grade  classrooms  in  the 
target  area  on  March  4 and  5,  1971.  Three  Career  Opportunities 
Program  (COP)  teacher  aides  assisted  Mr.  Hugueley,  Mrs.  Payne  and 
Mrs.  Williams  in  the  implementation  of  the  "hands  on"  activities. 
(See  Appendix  0 for  materials  used  in  this  field-test)  All  5th 
and  6th  grade  classrooms  in  both  the  city  and  county  school 
system, one-thousand  classrooms,  received  these  materials.  Response 
was  favorable  and  we  decided  that  our  approach  was  correct.  We 
had  a film  and  a complete  set  of  inserts  to  use  as  a pattern  for 
future  films  in  the  series. 
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SLrSrJ  'JJUT  fl!ld-trt6d  °n  the  Health  Occupations,  "Who 
Keeps  Us  Healthy?  on  May  12  and  13,  1971.  (See  Appendix  P for 
a letter  and  checklist) 

The  educational  inserts  and  "hands  on"  activities  are  now  written 
for  the  majority  of  the  ten(10)  films  and  scheduling  has  been 
arranged  for  implementation  during  next  school  year.  A film  will 
be  shown  each  month  and  teacher  aides  will  work  with  all  of 

J!?d  6S,*rade  classrooms  ln  °«r  target  area  on  a rotating 

obtain  * t0tal  °f  «PPro*1»ately  4,000  students  to 

obtain  assisted  hands  on  activities. 


The  cost  of  providing  instructional  materials  is  a heavy  burden. 
Financially,  we  are  unable  to  do  so  with  our  present  budget.  To 
solve  this  problem  has  required  that  we  solicit  donations  from  the 
“ coir“unlty-  Businesses  have  shown  a willingness  to  donate 

3rd  equlpment  for  our  use  Previously.  The  field  tests 

irnnoQslhi  after  ?!  sh°wlnR  of  the  fl”t  two  films  would  have  been 
impossible  except  for  donations  from  businesses.  Thev  donated 

t^els>  Palnt*  brushes,  faucets,  sand  paper  and  a multi- 

^ needed  else^rre!18'  11,18  ^ **  Pr°JeCt  mUCh  m0ney  that 

fTT  bu8lnesses  and  our  anticipated  funding,  we  can 
schoolyea“  °"  eXperlences  ln  a11  127  classrooms  during  next 

^ J°al  18  AT!tJ20’  1971  ‘ t0  have  a11  educational  inserts  and 
JJ® d®  a«1Vltl?a  prlnted  and  Packaged  for  distribution.  We 

also  plan  to  have  all  hands  on"  materials  ready  for  all  ten  films 

JearreaSe  Ldl;t!!lbUtl0n  ^ 8eleCted  lntervala  darln8  next  school 
to  Hf.?!  ®*Pandad  target  area  will  permit  us  to  provide  services 
to  fifteen  (15)  elementary  schools. 

9 elem?n!  was  staffed  with  a curriculum  writer,  Mrs. 
:l‘Z  ' on  !7>  1970.  She  bepan  to  research  this 

"d  eaterials  that  had  base  previously  developed. 

cH«eI  ^ !*;"  thl"  rMearch  She  .tarred  lo  bring  ali 

pensive  tSJj  SS  *“'  “ °btaln  S,,,,rc•,  for  ft“  *"d 

th»  L^.0^  ^ fnd  7 tbrou&b  9 elements  were  housed  in  a room  at 
the  Aduit  Education  Center-East  Branch.  The  office  was  staffed 

?\MrS‘  Barbara  would  work  with  these 

two  elements  of  the  project. 

H 8°°n  erldenttthat  the  expertise  of  Mrs.  Williams  was  needed 
o?f  1 aary  Pha8e  ®8  Wel1*  The  task  of  getting  this  phase 

?h«eforer°^llJ[!2UJred.f  tramendous  anount  of  aff°rt.  Mrs.  Williams, 
project  ’ lldted  her  tlme  between  both  of  these  elements  of  the 
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phase/alned  momentum,  Mrs.  Williams  was  able  to 
allot  time  to  the  7-9  element.  She  researched  the  libraries  of  each 

wereUIvail5bleafor  "lddle  8chools  t0  8ee  "hat  occupational  materials 

indusJriil  4 df"  USe*  She  obtalned  home  economics  and 

industrial  arts  curriculum  guides  and  arranged  conferences  with 

supervisor,  of  th.5.  «.  srHs  Af.^  proper 
tional^rlM^M avallable  sources,  she  began  construction  of  a occupa- 
to  hl  ! 1 ? curriculum  guide,  it  was  written  in  such  a way  as 

economiw  ° the  currlculuma  of  industrial  arts  and  home 

This  guide  was  completed  in  January,  1970,  and  field-tested  in  each 

cto  sC°^and  JndU8trlal  artS  claasroo«  in  the  target  ar^a 
in  m«H‘n  A Ta  p08t"te8t  was  Riven  to  ascertain  its  effectiveness 
in  meeting  stated  objective,.  (See  Appendix  it  for  a copy  of  this  S) 

tests"^1^  fVal“atlon  proceas  required  much  time.  Pre-  and  post- 
curriculum writertVeTi,anr  cbecked  by  the  elementary  and  middle  school 
by  our  eval^rf  ze  tU " Occupa*lonal  « List  was  recommended 

results  of  Hipsp  pr®per  te8t  for  the  7 through  9 element.  The 

results  of  these  will  be  made  a part  of  their  annual  report. 

1971.  Two^ull-time6^  ^ ***4%  ^ ful1  lBIPle,nentation  in  September, 
and  heir^f  J J teacber  aldea  *iU  rotate  between  three  schools 
activities!*6  t0  lnplen,ent  the  Wide  and  various  "hands  on" 


ir^inteeratinv^opp  at/he  8eventh  «rade  level  are  interested 

add?M^  ! 1 u occ“Patlonal  orientation  in  their  curriculusi.  An 

the  fall.  ° 1 6 RUlde  18  belng  prepared  thla  summer  to  permit  this  in 
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Sas^  £?*?!  the  ?/\r?U8h  9 element  ia  the  ^neral  Co-op  Training 
stSL.  k Cl888e8  of  thirty-two  (32)  students  were  offered  for 

durine  the  16  yeaFS  °f  aR6‘  1,1686  clasaea  met  daily  and  began 

released  tZ  t 1971  8Ch°01  year-  »•  students  were  * 

Sc^Jt  e??orr^  the  aft6rnoon  t0  P^e  a job  in  industry, 
acement  efforts  were  successful.  (See  attached  chart  in  Appendix  A ) 

!l;lan.  1°.  expand  these  Classes  to  two  at  each  of  our  target  area 

ill  ovei^i  JChriS  durlng  next  y6ar>  1,118  wl11  Permlt  us  to  reach 
all  over-aged  students  in  these  schools. 

?“1hthor“  H-»-  Kothetinp  Kipp  are  opr  General  Co-op 

of  “ tM*  level-  ^ sl»°  t~fkt  a class 

Ik  °P  Training  at  our  target  area  high  school,  Northside 

or  aei  sti„8:c:;d  :erster  °* iaat  8choei  ya«-  <**  ap ;Je t 

tor  a listing  of  students  and  training  stations) 

]anuaryth1971h  ‘irTpT.f^T  op‘r*tl°n*1  *“*»«  »«»»'!  seneater, 
Mappno^ * A * Itals  8taffed  by  a Job  Development  Person,  Mr.  Marshall 
Wrcaa.  and  parr.,,,  datias  of  „t  J<>h|1 

«nf.  Mr.  Marcas  Joined  oar  staff  on  October  16,  1970  and  bepanto 
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„?**  2“Jckl1' bac—  ■»«■«  «u . 

Mr.  j,«»  C,uflc;;ldM2!  “e2 r °v  teachata  at  thi» 

this  purpose?  (See  Ann-nlt'.**  T began  t0  construct  a guide  for 
P rP  (See  Appendix  X for  a copy  of  this  guide) 

s £«S f ¥ «==rss‘~ 

and  high  school  in  our  target  Uea?"  *"  the  junl°r  hlgh  Schools 

Norths id^high ^schoo 1 ° t cTd Ian" the °r  **  MCi  JUnl°r  hlgh  8ch°o1  and 
ign  scnoox  to  plan  the  program  for  each  school. 

proper tschedul«  changed  l^lMle^  a"d 

and  arrangements  were  made  for  the  classes  to  begin  Second  *86^8  ter. 

progr ams* tha t ^er  e°planned  ^ a f°r  °?J  US*  ln  numerous  "quick  shot" 
the  Memphis  Community  Learoin^lX^rJ  dl8covered  at 

»•  ^uide  was  «***• 

copy  of  this  guide)  # '^ee  ^PPen<^^x  X.  for  a 

”"Ple  »"  «d«r«d  for  our  ...  also 


8. 


See  Appendixes  A-,  for  chert,  on  onr  contact,  and  pl.ce.enf 

found  in  dJSdlTc  "*  °f  ""  a*“cl“  «*»  *• 

SkSTS  « feel*l»roved*f10  12  al“aM  been 

students  will  be  exposed  to  a two  fit*  ac!)001  year’  All  vocational 

Job  .kill,  a„d  IS  ■*.!ri-(?>  el“  r1'  atraaal"S  beeic 

SS5LS.X  ssisi  ■ -«‘7^“b1i.1t“:^“oJf.trId 

the  senior  year.  y curing  their  second  semester  of 

printed  for  distribution  to  all  ? * * blbllo*raphy  will  be 
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The  Administrative  Stmru.™ 


th*  •.  >»«.«  b,  tte 

assure  continuiJv  ™ Department  of  Instruction.  To 

tlon  Director  will  direction  the  Vocational  Educa- 

lrector  will  be  assisted  by  an  overall  project  coordinator. 

css?  ssrsrsg?  wiij  w°;k  directiy  und« his 

middle  school  curriculum  «n>  < ®®8^pned  t0  the  elementary  and 
schools  .0  th.  ,!«,  ««.».!  «M  thr0°'h  ,*rl°,“ 

«h»i'sse"it  crM; ,iu  be  ,°iMi> 

b.  sss? to  thl”  •i““t  •“ 

£tSS5  uLwtTSSl 1,111  be  "orth,ld*  « i« 

T for  a copy  of  the  o LhiLm^'  a*ea  P»Pulatlon.  (See  Appendix 
copy  of  the  Abst^ct?  Chart  “d  See  Appendlx  £ for  a 

SeptemberPl^l970?lreCt°r’  JameS  E*  Hugueley • Was  employed  on 


actlJnireS’l^JjrrJ  D}reCt°r  °f  Vocatlon«l  Division,  was 
city  unt  1 ^Sep  t ember^l  Im*  "*  FT*  *"  thlS  “pa’ 
and  one  secretary  were  hired 'dur^g^ia^d  9peclall8ts 

Hugueley Pr°Ject  Director— employed  September 


Mary  B.  Payne... 
Grace  Williams.. 
Barbara  DeLee... 
Doris  D.  Flowers 
Marshall  Marcus. 
John  Coulthurst., 
Katherine  King... 
Jerry  Turpin 


Curriculum  Wrlter-ETV  series-employed 
August  6,  1970  7 


Curriculum  Wrlter-Jr.  High  Level 
employed  August  17,  1970 


Secretary,  Adult  East  Branch 
employed  August  24,  1970 


section 


Secretary,  Northiide  Headquarters 
employed  October  1,  1970 


Job  Development  Person,  Norths ide 
Headquarters— employed  October  16,  1970 


‘f°~?P  c°°^dlnator,  Norths ide  Headquarters 
employed  December  14,  1970 


,p  coordinator , Northslde  Headquarters 
employed  January  28,  1971 


Elementary  Curriculum  Writer— employed 
June  1,  1971  7 
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e.  Evaluation  of  Project 


f. 


lncluded7ln  ourrAugu8t31OU197iUAt~*,OU8e''  evalu«‘ 
Preliminary  ^ 


(See  the 


Conclusions,  Implications,  and  Recommendations  for  the  Future 

Safi?*  Step^have'and  are^ein^tak^  -Ute  °bJectlves 
gration  into  our  entire  srhJi  " * 1 ken  for  eve«ual  inte- 

disseminated  throughout  the  statHrien^0"*1*10"  18  beln* 
Project  has  been  and  will  -Jm  f T!M,e8See*  We  feel  the 
■e«t  the  needs  of  the  etjdents  Jr.em^'11  ""da“  “d 

«&T2£~  f“  tte  « b.  found  Appendix  „ 


Senat 


t.  ~>L 

gnatuie  of  Project  Dire^or 


Nit1  KC  3-t  li'T  7 


I 


Date 


JM- 

Approved 

Director  of  Vocational  Education 


ERIC 
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* VOCATIONAL  AND  OCCUPATIONAL  GUIDANCE  CONFERENCES 
WITH  TARGET  AREA  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS  — NORTHSIDE  HIGH 
(OCTOBER  16,  1970  THROUGH  JUNE  30,  1971  > 
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* EMPLOYER  AND  COMMUNITY  CONTACTS 
JOB  DEVELOPMENT 

OCTOBER  16,  1970  THROUGH  JUNE  30,  1971 
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*•  JOB  DEVELOPMENT  AND  PLACEMENT 
HORTHSIDE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

SENIORS 


Names 


Telephone 


Carl  Ovens 
Reginald  Ovens 
Jimmy  Virgin 
Michael  Albright 
Joe  Mitchell 
John  Rucker 
Johnny  Bell 
James  Miller 
Joseph  Elliott 


323-6410 

525- 3038 
276-0992 
527-9882 
278-6971 
278-9928 

526- 5870 

357- 4961 

358- 3819 


Job  Site 


Cole  Manufacturer 

II 

It 

tl 

ft 

II 

ft 

ft 

It 


Edward  McKinley  527-0733 

Larry  Goodman 

Clara  Drain  323—4935 

Jimmy  Harrison 


Michael  Henderson 

527-0196 

Larry  Self  (Junior) 

275-2823 

Linda  Freeman 

526-4001 

Helen  Lee 

526-4606 

Wyonia  Springfield 

526-1771 

Gladys  Weaver 

525-3013 

Marva  Bradford 

527-3665 

Robert  Rosa 
Leon  Brethett 
Debra  Craven 
Louis  Young 
Walter  Williams 
Robert  Little 
Ronald  Reed 
Karl  Gray 

275- 0955 
527-4101 
278-9492 

276- 5344 
398-2132 

275-3230 

Carl  Carson 

Buckeroo  Steak  House  (Park) 

Corp.  of  Engineers 

Tenn.  Voc.  Rehab  & 
Electrical  Apprentice- 
ship 

Tenn  Voc  Rehab 
« 

Defense  Depot 
Electrical  Helper 

Adult  Special  Project 
Program  - Office  Occupation 

Adult  Special  Program 
Animal  Program 

tt 

Adult  Special  Project 
Program  - Office  Occupation 

Memphis  Furniture 

ii 

it 

it 

it 

ii 

ii 

ti 


•'  Placements  other  than  those  students  enroll 
Cooperative  Training  Classes  at XrthsISeKi 


in  General 
School. 


Page  2- 


Name 

Telephone 

Job  Site 

Rex  Wallace 

274-2977 

Adult  Special  Program 

Freddie  Mask 

452-5877 

Auto  Mechanics 

it 

Walter  Leveay 

274-8026 

Memphis  Ice  Cream 
Summer  Job  - College 

Wayne  Bean 

525-4381 

Jr*  Hired  Southwestern 
Printing  Department 

John  Aldridge 

276-6763 

Apprenticeship  Opportunity 

David  Adair 

274-1509 

Center  Training  Program 

n 

Charles  Boswell 

323-7208 

tr 

William  Chalmers 

527-9150 

n 

Bruce  Quinn 

526-6263 

ii 

Mike  McClenden 

275-8766 

it 

Ronnie  Vasser 

525-1541 

it 

June  Harts 

324-9735 

ii 

Prentice  Hawkins 

275-7876 

II 
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“Sm'S'”!1!”1'  PRIVATE  ™> P0BLIC  ooiukizaiions 

Ii;*;1 ™E  MEMPHIS  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION.  WE  HAVE  MET  WITH  MFMRFOC  nr 

ESTARI  TCHFn^irnD I0NS ’ EXCHANGED  IDEAS  AND  INFORMATION,  AND  HAVE 
ABLISHED  WORKING  RELATIONSHIPS  WITH  MANY  OF  THEM: 


1. 


Coordinating  Committee  for  Jobs  for  youth  - Sponsored 
by  the  Mayor  of  Memphis  H 


2.  Memphis  Urban  League 

3.  Project  Headstart 


4.  Memphis  Community  Action  Committee 

5.  Tennessee  State  Employment  Security  Division 

6‘  SecurityC6ShiP  Information  Center  ’ Tennessee  Employment 

7.  Apprenticeship  Opportunity  Center 

8.  In-school  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 

9.  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Department  - State  of  Tennessee 

10.  NAACP 

11.  CAMPS 


12. 

Black  Knight,  Inc. 

13. 

Police  Department  - Neighborhood  Center 

3.  Florida  Street 
b . Frayser 

14. 

U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission 

15. 

Home  Builders  Association  of  Memphis 

16. 

Memphis  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce 

17. 

Special  Vocational  Program  - Shelby  County  Board 

of  Education 

18. 

Youth  Employment  Division  - Tennessee  Employment 

Security 

19. 

City  of  Memphis,  Personnel  Division 

20. 

State  Technical  Institute  at  Memphis 

4019 
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BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 
Memphis  City  Schools 

2597  Avery  Avenue,  Memphis,  Tennessee  38112 


April  19,  1971 


Please  reply  to  office  of: 

W.  A.  McGinnis, 

Director,  Vocational  Education 


Dr.  Sidney  C.  High,  Jr. 

Chief,  Exemplary  Programs 
and  Service  Branch 

Department  of  health,  Education  and  Welfare 
Office  of  Education 
Washington,  D.  C.  20202 

Dear  Dr.  Hij»h: 


reference: 


OEC-O-70-5181  (361) 
0-361-0115 


In  regard  to  your  letter  of  March  30,  1971,  we  request 

aa  °Ur  1971-72  exemplary  program  grant  for 
$166,495.00.  Tliis  request  is  based  on  the  following 
major  proposal  modifications,  referenced  to  by  page 
number  found  in  original  proposal,  and  the  attached 
budget. 


Reference 
Page  24 


Pages  17,22,23 


Modifications 

1.  Extend  the  target  area  boundaries 
to  the  northwest  to  include  Westside 
Sr.  High  School  district  and  its  feeder 
schools.  Concern  has  been  expressed  that 
the  present  target  area  is  predominantly 
black.  The  extension  of  the  project 
boundaries  as  stated  above  would  tend  to 
construct  a more  eoual  ethnic  balance  in 
the  target  area  serving  disadvantaged 
children.  The  SPAN  staff  will  be  increased 
by  employing  an  additional  Job  Development 
Counselor  and  a Co-on  Coordinator. 

2.  Full  air  programming  of  TTV  career 
orientation  films  produced  this  year  will 
begin  in  September,  1971.  SPAN  will  not 
produce  additional  films  for  lower  elementary 
prades.  Me  will  retain  TTV  Curriculum  Specialist 
to  dove Ion  additional  "hands  on"  and  insert 
material  to  accompany  the  original  ITV  series 
and  basic  career  programs  ior  lover  elementary. 
Additional  responsibility  will  be  in  correlating 


April  19,  1971  Dr,  Sid  High 


Pape  -2- 


Pages  17,18,23 


all  elementary  classroom  activities  between 
the  teacher  and  aide. 

I ‘ Tl*  mldHle  sch°o1  Or.  Hirti)  Curriculum 
Specialist  will  have  major  emohasis  0f 
coordinating  career  orientation  in  Jr.  High 
Industrial  Arts,  Home  Fconomics  and  other 
classes.  Additional  duties  will  be  in  coordi- 
nating all  Jr.  High  Co-op  (work  experience) 
proerams,  and  assisting  students  in  making  nn 
orderly  transition  into  high  school  occupational 
pro?r?ms. 


-3  4.  Connuter  program  will  not  be  developed  nt 

the  onset  as  a ' joh  bank".  The  format  will  bo 
limited  to  a "job  print  out"  available  to  Sr. 
High  and  post  High  students  and  counselors, 
.latching  by  commuter  of  jobs  to  students  oav  be 
programmed  for  late  1972  or  third  year  of  grant. 

5*  heater  emohasis  is  to  be  placed  on  field 

trips  for  target  area  children.  Imperial 
evidence  indicates  properly  nrocranmed  trips 
to  business,  and  industry  coupled  with  resource  • 
people  visiting  the  school  greatly  improves  the 
career  concents  of  children. 


s°UMattC,nf1w0n'S,inVited  nn  *ncrease  in  salaries  in  budget 

salary  incrcase  pius  n°-1' 


In  addition,  we  request  this  grant  he 
at  wln'ch  time  we  anticipate  depletion 
reinhir^cpcnt  contmet. 


effective  Septenbor  1,  1971, 
ef  funds  in  first  year  cost 


Tn  the  event  rmestions  arise, 
Sta.  A7S. 


feel  free  to  contact  ne  at  323-8111, 


Sincerely, 


W 


A ! 


' . i ; 


1 / 


T’*T*  t'rCiunis 


cc;  ?'r.  n.  \}m  cai]ic,n 
Mr.  C^nrl 4 r hum 
l'r . I'd  | !? jd  -ens 
vr • ..Tare-  ]ov 

!*r.  James  "ir,:’i 
"r.  John  Cotivu 


H 


A.  PERSONNEL 

(All  12  month  employees) 


$ 13,056.00 

24.750.00 

21.600.00 

33.600.00 

12.300.00 
day  17,280.00 

S 122,586.00 

B.  EMPLOYEE  BENEFITS 

Social  Security  5.2%  ) 

Retirement  5%  ) 

Hospitalization  Insurance  $115.00  @ $ ^1  *1]  5 Of) 


$ 13,615.00 

C.  TRAVEL 


2 

2 

3 

2 

8 


• nroiect  Director  $13,056.00  0 
Curriculum  Writers  $12,375.00  0 
Job  Development  Counselors  $10,800.00  fl 
Co-op  Coordinators  $10,200.00  & 
Secretaries  $6,150.00  ft 
Teacher  Aides  180  days  x $2.00  x 6 hr. 


per 


Local  $500  x 10 
Out  of  city 

Consultant  travel  (Atlanta, 

Washington) 


D.  SUPPLIES 


$ 5,000.00 

1,000.00 

1,200.00 

$ 7,200.00 


Secretarial  and  office 
Instructional 


E.  COMMUNICATIONS 

Telephone 

Postape 


F . SERVICES 


Evaluation  and  testing 
0.  EOUIp>rENT 


Rent  and  purchase 
fnrnj  ture 


Hie  cabinets  and  related 


H.  OTHER  DIrl’CT  COST 


Computer  time  and  services 
Tielr!  tripo 

In  Service  "orb  (tr.,c)|(. 


r stipf‘ncc») 


5 1,025.00 

- 3,275.00 


$ 4,300.00 


s 000.00 

200.00- 

$ 1,100.00 


$ 6,500.00 


950.00 


4.500.00 

3.800.00 
3,944  oo 


TOTAT 


4024 


ct 


1(3,244.00 


•uVi:n;)ix  i 


$ 


Evaluation  Report 

P^°Ject  SPAN  (Systems  Program  Approaching 
Non-unemployment  of  Vocational  Students 


Applicant  Organization:  Mmaphls  City  Schools 

Division  of  Vocational  Education 
2597  Avery 

Memphis,  Tennessee  38i 12 

UeSeO.E.  Contract  No,  0EC-0-70-5181  (361) 

Project  No.  0-361-0115 


ERIC 


th.  span  Z'Z'Z  3Y*7r;;rd  ,uit « 

».r.:  H,..M.r5,  Uv.|,|  ProJ.c;  0[[1^, 

g rvices,  State  of  Tennessee,  Department  of  Education, 
in  “M,t  p*rt  O.  eionplM,  Program  and  Proj«ct» 

!“ “ “.«r 

SHSS 

schoois  may  be  said  to  be  predominately  of  the  black  minority  race 

«*  .hoZ:*.x‘.f'»^r",t*g* of  cw,dr*n  ,h°  “• 

excel  lent  *faeM  i m ^ fCh°°l  SySteo  18  t0  * alimented  for  the  very 

^ ir  h.  .i  i e:/e°LV0CaM0nal  tralnlng  at  Northslde  «igh  School 

part  of  In  tllllLJ  C°°p®ratlon  «nd  dedication  we  witnessed  on  the 
part  of  an  teachers  and  administrators  during  our  visit  to  Memphis. 

obieIuilsCtrI?«.n  W[ltt0n  f°  lnClude  and  P«™uing  specific 

Z.I  ! t Increasing  the  awareness  of  elementary  students 

students  to  lncre*sln*  opportunity  for  junior  high  school 

students  to  explore  the  world  of  work;  to  assisting  student-*  in 

eho!e“i - ‘z  “r 

lde^tifiS  II  h pro8raras  for  9th  8™d®  students  who  have  been 
identified  as  drop-out  prone;  and  to  assist  students  in  grades  10-12 

opportunl tlM°f o^coonerati v"  II  the,world  of  work  bV  Providing  increased 
. , - ooperative  education,  by  providing  intensive  skill 

s"}"*  • — «-*  “ ?*•  pucii  nr.  x. 

J ?rr-  E,tor“  “•  »*«»» « a- 

1W.S.S,  t . cur ruic  post-s.cond.ry  vocational  facilities,  and 
related  government  projects,  to  the  greatest  benefit  of  the  students. 
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Norths ide  High  School  has  a wide  4 

,n  th,,  --W-r1 

•p  :‘vTt*ty  "*  “2“ 

- «»wrrjr-to,r  sss:  “.r-^ 

packet  that  was  used  In  conjunction  with  Th  ? teach®r  * 

ongoing  activities  Ju,,culon  wlcn  the  fila.  The  lessened 

25!S^  ^*»^r  «S!*PImXSnta,"«S 

rsn.rf SsSr^' 

~r  - ST-IWJS  “ 

K.°Lt?  - ■»«» ■*. » 

SSS^MSST  L“,ltUs  '•ZZT’JSZ1'' 

t7,tl  T !,’  r*a,#  hls  UIU,*f«Canding  of  the  "world  of  work"  and 

in  their  wiST]^10"  °f  *kil1  "*  taUnt  ^‘P1^  by  adults 

level  V ,►?  ork  ®xP®r lance  program  was  high  at  the  9th  grade 

r„  ttW£SSt£  ~ -Jpte 

.pp.rT«„s:  :i  ^:;rr.viru'r^8r  “~k  «■»««*• 

c«uaod  by  th.  Hoii  M k ,0""hat  n*rtov.  This  aay  b. 

ppor.tlon.  sm^L  HJ?  ^POMnt  “f  cl“  Pr°J*«  »m  In 
•L  Sfur’S'*  " ""  r**P°n*lblllty  for  CM. 

J"'  rMl1"  1“  prtbont  li.lt.ciOM,  it  oppoors 
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that  they 
for  students 


working  successfully  to  develop  greater  opportunities 
w«.  aold  meaningful  Jobs. 


^5*  staff  might  like  to  consider  alternative  ways  in  which  to 
Sr  experience  and  cooperative  education  opportunities. 
Volunteer  work  could  possibly  be  used  to  some  extent  in  this  regard. 

EduMH«°rP*r!!tlVe  *ducatlon*  according  to  the  1968  Vocational 
Education  Amendments,  "a  meaningful  work  experience  is  combined 

ormal  education  enabling  students  to  acquire  knowledge  skills 

barriers  which  separate  work  and  education  and,  by  involving 

iSSSZfZr*'*:'  Cre<,“  lnt®ractlon  whoreby  the  needs  and 
S'! ^ 0J|b*tJ  ar®  mad®  Such  interaction  makes  it  possible 

for  occupational  curricula  to  be  revised  to  reflect  current  needs 

alloys  IZ  SC?rB#"  kThU  dlffe”  fr°"  work  •xperience  which 
ItuSL  ?!  U ? K°  WOr  at  a Job  not  ralated  t0  his  vocational 
IS2LI  T W;1Ch  perB’ltS  th*  #tudant  t0  develop  wholesome 

asplMtlons  d W0F  ’ COnMquantly'  develop  Increased  personal 


vout;hmrn°rteer  rk>  opportunltlas  for  the  involvement  of 
youth  in  making  a genuine  contribution  to  their  families  and 

community  could  be  increased  and  expanded.  The  students  themselves 

will  probably  have  numerous  ideas  on  activities  which  will  benefit 

th!nCdZ?  y,'  ^ °f  thaM  j°bS  nIght  h®  voluntary  at  first  ami 

then  develop  into  paying  Jobs.  Students  might  do  volunteer  work 

in  hospitels  and  build  upon  this  experience  to  obtain  a Job  in  the 
publ  c or  health  service  areas.  Or  the  students  might  St  £ 

c^^!  KFKJeCf  rfqulrln«  llttl*  lnltlal  Investment,  such  as  a 
community  baby  sitting  service, 

and  ra^e  of  ^ort-term,  intensive  training  or 
voeaMnnl?  h C?uysas  for  s®nlors  or  dropouts  who  have  no  previous 
Who  ra1I?lnS  Sh0Uld  ®xpanded*  Perhaps  the  Job  developer 

Fa  det8n,,ine  what  Joba  «®  available  within  the  coimmmtty 
i fiU  afttr  sooe  tralnln«  In  * vocational  area. 
during!")0  ’ a student  «“y  study  business  and  office  occupations 
during  a semester  in  order  to  qualify  as  an  office  clerk.  The 

Itlff  ttl  CTS?S  °J f*rad  ,hould’  hwev®r-  h®  determined  by  your 
staff  the  school  administration,  and  local  employment  needs.  It 

iriZSefll*1!?1*  that  thaS*  C0UrSM  glv®  th®  student*  Information 
ft 1 1 1 n ”5  l°  W°rk’  that  is’  th*  students  would  be  helped  in 

intervlewUtandb| appllcatlons*  in  conducting  themselves  during  a job 
in  their  ahi n a «ood  *®lf  concept  and  gaining  confidence 

fblllty  c?  obtaln  hold  * Job.  In  addition  to  the 

wmiidTn,1^"18’  ^ela^*d  t0  sP®clflc  components,  the  evaluation  team 
woul  like  to  make  the  following  observations  and  suggestions. 
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emonstrate  a genuine  understanding  of  their  student-  nr»H 
community  population.  The  «t«ff  .ie„  45  n#ir  8tu‘‘*nt  and 
with  .nH  hh»  - 1 i st8ff  *lso  appears  to  havo  good  support 

« ->»*.««„.  who«  .i. 

r!,"‘™  “*  '““'■"flu  f..tur.s  In  th.  Proj.ce 

a*r  f"  ” ^ st^kjs  isss*^ 
-rr:1:  sstjatr- 

*ct0°l  w-  •«•"* « ti» 

sSSrH- 

~2  «"S^5TSSSrLaCSS“- of 

ha!a^“i™uy  a2r^iSMdent!  are  the  y°Un«St',rs  wh°  «o»t  of  tan 
froquant lyU| need^l tornat l fra?ltlonal  curriculum  and  who  most 
classroom^*  -■  lt  rnatiV  currlculums,  toachlng  methods,  and 

grade  students  ^^h*’  *5*  enthuslaSB  and  motivation  of  the  ninth 

,n  * coop"*c‘”  —•«-  ci... ... 

d«r^M0nll,eniatl0nS  that  we  wl8h  t0  nake  wlth  ««ard  to  general 
follow.00  ®®pha8ls  for  the  project  during  the  next  two  years 

2 s:  rs“f£is  r c“t.e'‘“c“i°"  « “««• 

In  hh/r  y n u*  S#  Conmlss loner  of  Education  for  ail  youth 
In  the  Nation,  we  have  concern  now  that  this  project?  wS l ch  ^ 

pSs!Jr;inJedhlSA!h!nkln8  18  llralted  t0  the  attendance  area 
to  snr«*riyi-k  fln  d*  ^ lma8e  creat#d  here  ®ay  make  It  more  difficult 
cl  tv  and  tn  # j’onc#Pts  ° * career  development  to  other  parts  of  the 

represMts°a°hI**h  P"tS  °f  Tennassae  where  the  student^opIutiST 
orientation  socio*economlc  background  and  a greater 

orientation  to  pursue  studies  leading  to  employment  ?n  the  professional 

and  ou^SPAN  IrlZt  that  sch°o1 

fl  « 1 V*"0™!;1  tttWpt'  WUh  Whatevar  additional 

which  I , t0  eXpand  tha  Pr°Ject  t0  delude  a population 

which  will  give  It  an  Image  of  being  a system  designed  Eo  prJvlS 
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“ith  - 

s sir;?  ssrj^^i  i«.r.«r.M„tl.s, 

can  achieve  their  career  goals.  ’ . **  ^ “ 5 by  whlch  thay 


More  preservice  and  inservice  trainino  t _ A 

esse  r[  ™*  *~ls 

r..dily  ahd  cm  probobly  tc.cS  lt°„rc‘  S“"S|w;j*t‘^!'>“,|’S  **• 
have  a favorable  attitude  toward  what  .-hJ, l' ®ly‘  Ceachers 

=SS55&tS&:.- 

Joliet  «ijJ8toatS*’  C0lUUelOr8’  and  teach««  outtlde  our 
forJ*n  w«  ff  f th  concePts  of  career  development  activities 
for  all  youngsters  and  the  part  that  each  must  olav  If tlill 

r^.s«“^tr,tSrhM!  "d'!rst“,d  “•  tm^mject 

benefit  from  the’nrn^  Can  BOre  ea#lly  *u88est  students  who  can 
scheduling  which  ^1^7° probdlms  such  as 

tSi1p*roJ«t!'elP  °f  ParWtS’  bWsiness”“n*  — «■  coImuTcl'eriing 

orieIt^l^1!nI/Pl0rd  C°Umclors  •xProssed  « desire  for  more 

Sts.  rr* 

srs^^rr^c1"  -rd"  *•  ssriKELis 

«:  ^sr^r 

fA"  Sl’°“,d  »*  “de  *»  oceordonco 

fh!n«*  f*  Information  would  contribute  to  more  realistic 

«^“u"  SPI^“  T’1:*!?  «“••»«.  follow-through 

- ssr^ssrji'ys: ■—  °f  *•  •—  j*  «*«« 

plm!l4^1t;itf?«tor^tirl,,S[lt'  ‘““t*  fUloo-through 

Of  graduates  £ JS.TZ?*/'  !Ch°°l  ,00“  k“P  "“k 

f co  aetermine  their  succes  or,  lack  of  it, 


3 J°b*  If  th*  f0nner  ““dents  are  not  doing 
, In  their  employment,  or  if  they  vent  to  change  job  areas  or  & 

the^cone^i*  ^°b  the  hUh  sch°ol  counselors  could  advise 

*®nc*rnln«  curr#nt  J»b  opportunities,  evening,  adult,  and 
post.econd.ry  programs  available.  The  counselors  could  ais^sslst 

hllpiM  them  I"  '“I'11'8  Per‘°n*1  and  soclal  adjustments  by  either 

225«?iILSr  " ptoM~ " * r,f,rrln«  *-»  - ■"»> 


devel onment  * k^*  SUfg?St  that  tha  car«*r  ladder  concept  of  career 

to^^  “y  Vary^r0B1  formal 

training  to  those  requiring  graduate  professional  trainina  Thi« 

IbimTi011  h#IP#  the  Students  t0  acce*«  their  skill  level  and^ 

failure6  Qn^he0^*16^  ^ **  80ftana  th®  disappointment  of  Initial 

SS,TA5SSL2,r,2  222  °f  — - 

an  ex?rJi?!C.n°  ““  SPAN  proJect  was*  for  concerned, 

date  lnT»L?r°Urfg  nf  and  rwardln«  «P«ience.  The  progress  to 
wlthoit  52l  !,  u y warranta  fu«ding  continuation  and, 

mmSiiS  lL  8 r V#1  °f  fundln«  c°ntlnucatlon  If  this 

Iblllti  iTafTT?  f reaUty*  Tha  •nthusl.sm,  dedication  and 
blllty  of  all  administrators  and  staff  involved  In  the  Droiect  win 

na 1 1 ona^dmeLi*!-8 1 ^ 1 f 1 cant  contribution  to  our  efforts  for 
national  demonstrations  of  career  development  in  action. 
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An  Inventory  of  Children's  Interests 


Name. 


Dates  of  Administration: 


Grad*  4 Grad*  fi 

Grad*  5 Grade?* 


verybody  likes  different  things.  It  is  important  to  know  the  things  you  like  to  do 
and  10  compare  (hem  with  what  other  boys  and  girls  like  to  do.  You  can  draw  a picture 
of  the  things  that  interest  you  on  the  charts  inside  this  folder.  Then  you  can  see  how 
your  interests  compare  with  those  of  boys  and  girls  all  over  the  country.  These  charts 
are  called  "profiles.”  Your  teacher  will  help  you  draw  your  own  profile. 

How  to  Draw  Your  Profile 


L Look  at  the  charts  inside  this  folder.  The  charts  for  girls 
are  at  the  top,  and  the  charts  for  hoys  are  at  the  bottom. 
Find  the  right  chart  for  your  grade.*  For  instance,  if  you 
are  a grade  6 girl,  you  would  use  the  third  chart  in  the 
top  row. 

2.  When  you  have  found  your  chart,  look  at  the  first  column 
of* numbers.  At  the  top  is  the  letter  "A”  with  the  word 

ART  * under  it.  That  means  that  the  column  is  for  your 
score  on  Part  A of  What  I Like  to  Do— your  interest  in 
Art. 

3.  What  is  your  score  for  Part  A?  Write  it  in  the  box  at 
the  top  of  the  Art  Column. 

4*  Now  find  the  second  column  of  numbers.  It  says  "B  — 
MUSIC”  at  the  top.  Write  your  score  for  Part  B in  the 
box  at  the  top  of  the  Music  Column. 

S,  Do  the  same  for  all  your  scores.  Write  your  scores  for 
all  the  parts  of  What  l Like  to  Do  in  the  boxes  at  the  top 
of  the  columns  on  your  chart. 


€•  Now  look  down  Column  A until  you  hud  the  number  that 
matches,  or  is  closest  to,  the  number  )ou  have  mitten 
in  the  box.  Draw  a circle  around  this  number.  If  )<»ir 
score  is  right  between  two  numbers,  jou  may  circle  the 
space  in  between. 

7*  Do  the  same  for  each  of  the  other  columns.  Circle  the 
space  between  numbers  or  the  number  that  matches,  or 
is  closest  to,  the  number  that  you  have  written  in  the 
box  at  the  top  of  each  column.  When  you  have  finished, 
you  will  have  eight  circles  — one  in  each  column. 

S*  Now  draw  a straight  line  from  the  circle  in  Column  A 
to  the  circle  in  Column  B,  another  line  from  the  circle 
in  Column  B to  the  circle  in  Column  C,  and  so  on  until 
all  your  circles  are  joined  by  lines.  This  is  your  interest 
profile. 

9.  Now  read  the  back  page  of  this  folder  to  find  out  what 
your  profile  means  and  how  your  interests  compare  with 
those  of  other  hoys  and  girls. 
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NAME 


SCHOOL 


SEX 


COMPLETE  TOE  FOLLOWING  STATEMENTS  BY  FILLING  IN  THE  BLANKS 


AGE 


GRADE 


1.  When  I grow  up  I would  like  to  be 

2.  I don't  like  to 

3.  After  school  I like  to 

4.  A worker  I have  actually  seen  at  work  is 

5.  I think  people  work  because 

6*  MY  favorite  television  show  is 

7.  A comic  strip  that  I like  is 

8.  My  favorite  song  is 


9.  Name  a job  you  think: 

a#  would  scare  you 

b.  would  be  fun 

c#  would  be  easy 

d.  would  be  important 

e • would  be  hard 

* 

f.  would  be  dull 

g.  would  pay  a lot  of  money 

h.  would  pay  very  little  money 
you  would  not  want  to  have 


10.  On  the  back  of  this  page,  write  2 


sentences  about  what  you  think  about  work. 
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SPAN  1970 


APPENDIX  L 
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HANDS-ON  OBJECTIVES 


From  the  results  of  the  Science  Research  Associates  (SRA)  "What  I Like  To  Do",  we 
determined  that  the  pupils  in  the  target  area  schools  are  activity  oriented  and 

that  the  "hands-on"  projects  should  follow  these  guidelines  to  career  explora- 
tion: 

1*  They  should  relate  to  his  goals  and  values  and  at  the  same  time  inspire 
him  to  cooperate  with  others  and  become  the  finest  person  it  is  possible 
to  become. 

2.  They  should  involve  questions  important  to  the  student  and  should 

help  him  to  see  that  he  has  control  over  the  process  of  his  own  career 

development. 

3.  They  should  offer  the  opportunity  for  him  to  see  what  it  feels  like  to 

do  a certain  job  by  placing  himself  in  the  role  of  the  worker. 

4.  They  should  allow  the  student  to  test  his  skill  as  well  as  to  ascertain 

his  Interest  in  particular  tasks. 

The  most  effective  projects  would  contain  a wide  range  of  activities  relative 
to  the  ITV  films  and  should  be  incorporated  into  the  present  curriculum. 


4007 


CLASSROOM  ACTIVITIES 


In  addition  to  the  actual  "hands-on"  kits,  there  will  be  numerous  classroom 
activities  to  accompany  the  films.  These  activities  include,  among  others: 

a)  keeping  a classroom  scrapbook,  including  pictures  of  the  various  occupations 
shown  in  each  film,  stories  and  poems  written  about  occupations,  and  any  other 
material  the  teacher  feels  is  pertinent  to  occupational  orientation. 

b)  working  crossword  puzzles,  anagrams,  word  bingo,  or  scrambled  sentences 
with  the  vocabulary  words. 

c)  participating  in  simulation  (or  role-playing)  games  pertaining  to  the  films. 

d)  writing  stories,  poems,  songs,  or  letters  pertaining  to  the  various  occupations. 

e)  working  picture  puzzles  to  help  identify  the  workers  by  the  tools  they  use. 

f)  learning  to  locate  information  about  occupations  (dictionary,  encyclopedia, 
and  library  books) . 

g)  making  picture  maps  of  the  workers  in  the  neighborhood  (or  Memphis)  and  adding 
to  them  as  the  year  progresses. 

h)  working  with  newspapers  to  familiarize  students  with  the  want  ads. 

i)  interviewing  persons  who  work  at  various  occupations  and  reporting  the  in- 
formation gathered  to  the  class. 

j)  drawing  pictures  or  comic  strips  pertaining  to  the  various  occupations. 

k)  making  picture  dictionaries  and  putting  pictures  of  the  workers  on  the 
bulletin  boards. 
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VOCABULARY  CROSSWORD  PUZZLE 


DOWN 

1.  The  plumber  uses  a to  clear  waste  from  the  drain  of  a sink 

2,  A brick  mason  uses  a _ to  be  sure  the  wall  does  not  dip. 

4*  A is  used  to  cut  through  a pipe, 

holds  the  bricks  together  to  form  a wall. 

6,  The  draftsman  uses  a __ _____  to  draw  a circle. 

9*  A is  used  to  make  holes. 

ACROSS 

Th  carpenter  uses  a to  smooth  the  rough  edges  of  wood, 

A is  a pounding  tool. 

is  poured  into  forms  for  the  floor  of  a house. 

A carpenter  is  a house  when  he  puts  in  the  studs  and  rafters 

The  secretary  uses  a to  write  letters. 

are  the  same  thing  as  blueprints. 


3. 

4. 

7. 

8. 
10. 
11. 


OCCUPATIONS  CROSSWORD  PUZZLE 


I' 


Use  the  occupations  seen  in  the  film  to  work  this  puzzle. 


CROSS 

• A serves  food  in  the  restaurant. 

* All  the  workers  in  the  building  trades  work  for  a 

* An  __ is  a person  who  is  learning  a trade. 

• A does  the  wood  work  on  the  house. 

1*  The  ^ installs  the  bathroom  fixtures  in  the  house. 

2*  The  works  through  the  church  to  help  the  community. 

OWN 


. A 


ERJCe 


works  with  a trowel  and  mortar. 

_ designs  a house  and  then  instructs  the  draftsman  in  drawing  up  the  plans. 


ICCUPATIONS  CROSSWORD  PUZZLE 
’age  2 


(OWN 
. A _ 
• • The 
. The 
0.  The 


measures  the  lot  and  the  location  of  the  house  on  the  lot. 
. types  and  takes  dictation. 

draws  in  the  details  of  the  blueprint. 

_ puts  the  shingles  on  a house. 


0 

ERIC 
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[PORCH  I 


HANDS-ON 


BUILDING  TRADES 

Example  for  determining  the  area  of  a room.  Look  at  the  scale  drawing  of 
the  house.  The  dimension  of  Porch  II  is  4'  x 11"  which  means  it  is  11  feet 
long  and  4 feet  wide.  To  obtain  the  area  multiply  11  feet  by  4 feet;  the 
answer  is  44  square  feet.  So  the  area  of  the  porch  is  44  square  feet. 


11' 


KITCHEN  - 

<N  <N 


-1—4 


12' 


BEDROOM  I 


10' 

BATH 

10' 


HALL  ^ 


12' 


BEDROOM  II 


(N 

H 


DINING 

ROOM 


01! L 


LIVING 

ROOM 


16' 


<r 


BEDROOM  III 


18' 


PORCH  II 
1X1 
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HANDS  ON 
Building  Trades 

1.  Look  at  the  scale  drawing.  How  many  square  feet  of  space  are  in  each 
room? 

Living  Room 
Dining  Room 

Kitchen 

Ba  throom 

Bedroom  I 

Bedroom  II 

Bedroom  III 

Hall 

2.  By  adding  the  number  of  square  feet  in  each  room,  determine  how  many  square 

feet  there  are  in  the  entire  house.  (Do  not  include  the  porches.) 

Answer 

3.  If  the  average  cost  to  build  a house  is  $15  for  each  square  feet,  how 
much  will  this  house  cost? 

Answer 
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PLEASE  INDICATE  POSITION: 


Teacher 

Principal^ 

Supervisor 


HANDS  ON  EVALUATION 


Time:  (fill  in  the  blanks) 

I feel  I could  allow minutes  per (day,  week,  month)  for 

the  students  to  work  on  "hands-on"  projects. 

SIZE  OF  THE  GROUPS  (check  you  choice) 

(a)  I feel  the  children  should  be  broken  into  four  groups,  with  each  group 

working  on  a different  activity.  Then  the  groups  could  rotate. 

(b)  I feel  that  the  entire  class  should  be  working  on  the  same  activity  at 

the  same  time 

GOALS  OF  THE  "HANDS-ON"  ACTIVITIES  (check  your  choice) 

(a)  I feel  that  the  students  should  be  allowed  to  work  on  the  activities  for 

the  sake  of  working,  not  for  an  end  product. 

(b)  I feel  that  the  students  should  be  working  toward  an  end  product. 

END  PRODUCTS  (check  your  choice) 

(a)  I feel  that  any  items  produced  in  the  classroom  should  be  taken  home 

by  the  students 

(b)  I feel  that  any  items  produced  in  the  classroom  should  be  left  in  the 


ACTIVITIES 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 


room  for  use  by  the  entire  class. 

(place  the  number  of  the  "hands-on"  in  the  blank) 

I feel  that  I like  this  "hands-on"  description  best. 

I feel  that  I like  this  "hands-on"  description  least. 

I feel  that  this  activity,  which  I have  personally  tried  in  my  classroom, 
would  be  a good  one  for  this  project: 


4g±f 


HANDS-ON  KIT  SUGGESTIONS 


"“**  "°te  ““  ire  •erel>'  ““actions  and  that  there  Is  too.  for  ,oo 

t.  Chech  your  choicea  of  thee  and  to  add  yo„r  «n  s„ggestlo„s  at  the  hot  ton. 

Chech  "ye,"  If  y.„  thlnh  the  children  would  llhe  the  project  and/or  would 
benefit  fro.  participation.  Check  "no"  tf  you  think  the  children  would  not 
react  favorably  and/or  voulo  not  oeneflt  fro.  participation. 


Yes 


No 


1.  Carpenter  - allow  the  students  themselves  to  put  together  the 
frames  for  four  flats  to  be  covered  with  cardboard  and  painted. 
These  flats  could  be  used  in  simulation  (or  role  playing)  as 
the  house  being  built;  then  it  could  be  folded  flat,  stand,  and 
used  for  later  films  as  well  as  the  background  for  various  plays 
and  stories  in  the  regular  classroom  activities^ 


yes_ So 


2. 


Yes 


3. 


Yes 


A. 


Yes 


Carpenter  - nave  a precut  model  of  the  rooms  of  a house  (built  to 
scale)  which  could  be  assembled  like  a 3 dimensional  puzzle. 

Have  the  rafter  and  roofing  partially  assembled  so  that  the  children 

can  place  them  on  the  blocks  to  complete  the  house. 

No 

Carpenter  - since  each  class  i.  asked  t„  keep  . scrapbook,  ,he 

students  coulu  make  a wooden  cover  for  the  scrapbook. 

No 

Carpenter  - have  a nail  driving  contest  (or  sanding,  sawing,  hex 
building) . 

No 

Carpenter  - have  each  child  build  his  own  musical  instrument. 
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Yes 

No 

6. 

Carpenter  - u .ins  a board  with  a numbered  design*  have  the  students 
make  a nail  mosiac. 

Yes 

No 

7. 

Carpenter  - give  the  students  a hammer,  a saw,  some  nails,  and 
some  wood  and  allow  them  to  work  on  their  own. 

Yes 

No 

8. 

Carpenter  - have  the  students  build  individual  projects,  such  as 
a shoe  brush,  tie  rack,  shoe  shine  kit,  etc. 

Yes 

No 

9. 

Draftsman  - have  the  students  work  with  a simplified  floor  plan 
and  figure  the  amount  of  space  in  each  room  and  the  total  cost 
of  the  house. 

Yes 

No 

10. 

Draftsman  - have  the  students  do  a scale  drawing  of  their  classroom, 
baseball  diamond,  etc. 

Yes 

No 

11. 

Plumber  - have  the  students  put  together  an  old  fashioned  spigot 
type  faucet  and  a length  of  pipe. 

Yes 

No 

1?. 

Plumber  - have  the  students  work  with  the  plumber's  tools  and 
pipe  any  way  they  like. 

O 
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PROGRAM  TITLE: 
DAY  AND  DATE: 
TIME: 


MISSION  POSSIBLE 


15  MINUTES 


WKNO  - TV 

Channel  10 
Memphis,  Tennessee 


VIDEO 


AUDIO 


TITLE  CARD  (SPAN) 

OT  OF:  Memphis-Arkansas  bridge  is 
superimposed  over  the  title 

tie  card  fades.  Camera  zooms  in  on  the 
traffic  on  the  bridge,  follows  one  small 
car,  shows  it  on  clover  leaf  exit,  then 
on  Riverside  to  the  Park. 

mera  picks  up  the  teacher  leaving  the  car 
accompanied  by  the  children  and  approach* 
ing  the  viewing  stand,  shots  should  include 
the  river.  The  teacher  places  a cartridge 
in  the  viewer  and  looks  into  it. 

e camera  picks  up  a view  of  the  river  as 
though  seen  through  binoculars  and  swings 
to  the  bridge  construction. 

e view  is  cut  and  replaced  by  a still  shot 
of  a man  leaving  a house.  (Made  to  seem 
as  if  seen  through  the  view  finder) 

cting  up  wall  board... 
restaurant. . . 
his  bank. . . 

tting  in  a floor... 

nily  leaving  church 

jmber  working 


aftsman  at  her  desk 


ickmason  building  a wall 
:retary  at  desk  typing 


THEME  # 


FADE  THEME  - VOICE  FROM  TAPE 

Good  morning.  I have  something  constructive 
for  you  this  time. 

VOICE : This  is  one  of  the  workers  you  are  to 
study.  He  uses  the  name  of  Carpenter  and 
he  has  been  seen  in  these  various  disguises. 


VOICE:  These  are  some  of  his  know  associates. 
Who  are  these  people? 

Who  is  this  man? 

Does  he  work  with  Mr.  Carpenter  often? 

What  kind  of  plans  does  this  woman  pass 
on  to  him? 

How  does  this  man  help  Mr.  Carpenter? 

Does  this  woman  act  as  a go-between  to  the 
boss? 
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PROGRAM  TITLE:  MISSION  POSSIBLE 

WKNO  - TV 
Channel  10 
Memphis,  Tennessee 


DAY  AND  DATE: 

TIME:  15  MINUTES 


VIDEO 


AUDIO 


aofer  working 

ack  to  moving  film  of  bridge  construction 


pprentice  on  the  job 


aacher  and  children  return  to  car.  Close 
a shot  of  the  tape  smoking.  Teacher 
alects  2 boys  and  a girl  to  go  with  her. 
aey  get  into  the  car  and  leave  the  park. 

FADE 


aildren  approach  the  house  and  are  met  by  the 
aprentice  who  takes  them  around  showing  the 
arious  workers. 

SCLUDE  THESE  SHOTS: 

arpenter  goes  to  office  to  get  pay  check, 
aprentice  goes  to  bank. 


Does  this  man  work  over  Mr.  Carpenter? 

Your  assignment  is  to  find  out  what  this 
crew  is  putting  together. 

The  carpenter's  apprentice  will  be  your 
contact  man.  With  his  help,  learn  all  you 
can  about  these  workers.  It  may  take 
several  days,  but  take  your  time  and  do 
a thorough  job. 


This  tape  will  self-destruct  in  S seconds. 
TAPE  DESTRUCTS 

TEACHER:  Sammy,  you  and  Joe,  like  to  build 

things.  You  take  this  assignment.  Yes, 

Lynn,  you  can  go  along,  too. 

CHOICE  OF:  SOF,  music,  simulated  converstatioi 
construction  sounds 


VARIOUS  QUESTIONS  BY  THE  YOUNGSTERS  AND 
STATEMENTS  BY  THE  WORKERS 


mck  wagon  comes  by  with  lunch, 
jlldozer  and  concrete  truck. 


I 
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PROGRAM  TITLE:  MISSION  POSSIBLE 

WKNO  - TV 
Channel  10 
Memphis,  Tennessee 


DAY  AND  DATE: 

TIME:  15  MINUTES 


VIDEO 


BE  SURF,  TO  INCLUDE  THE  FOLLOWING  SHOTS: 

carpenter : making  forms  for  concrete, 
framing  a house,  putting  up  wall  board, 
putting  in  sub-flooring,  a ceiling,  hard- 
wood floors,  doors,  windows,  decking  a 
roof.  Be  sure  to  show  him  working  with 
the  plumber,  the  draftsman,  the  secretary, 
une  brick  mason , the  roofer* 


PLUMBER:  connecting  water  to  the  house, 
putting  in  bathroom  facilities,  kitchen  sink 
garbage  disposal,  dishwasher,  washing  mach- 
ine connections,  etc.  Some  of  these  shots 
should  be  made  with  the  carpenter  and  the 
draftsman.  Plunger .monkey  wrench,  rotor 

rnf  i for  * 


pMFTSMAN:  with  the  architect  showing  change 
in  tr.e  plans,  working  with  a T-square,  a 
draftsman's  compass,  at  a drawing  table,  witi 
tne  triangular  scale,  and  with  the  plan6. 
Snow  her  working  with  the  architect  and  with 
the  carpenter  and  plumber. 


3RICK  MASON:  mixing  sand,  water,  and  mortar, 
Laying  a wall,  leveling  a wall,  cutting  a 
>rick  in  half,  working  the  bricks  around 
ioors  windows,  and  corners  (tools  included 
»hould  be  trowel,  mortar  board,  level, 

>lumb  line* 


IECRETARY:  typing,  answering  the  telephone, 
inking  out  paychecks,  having  the  boss  sign 
.iem,  taking  dictation,  giving  checks  to  the 


MIR;  untying  the  shingles,  getting  then 
p on  the  roof,  nailing  them  into  place, 
utting  in  flashings,  gutters,  the  top  to 
ho  roof.  Be  sure  to  show  him  working 
ith  the  carpenter,  (hammer-hachet , shinglei 
oofing  knife,  offset  wrench. 


AUDIO 
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PROGRAM  TITLE:  MISSION  POSSIBLE 
DAY  AND  DATE: 

TIME:  15  MINUTES 


WKNO  - TV 
Channel  10 
Memphis,  Tennessee 


VIDEO 


AUDIO 


CARPENTER  * S LIFESTYLE:  Show  him  with  his 
amily  - leaving  home  for  work,  leaving 
rhurch,  eating  in  a restaurant,  at  his 

lobby , v 

iPPRKh’TICE : meeting  the  children,  working 
it  some  of  the  various  jobs. 

,-RCHITECT : with  the  draftsman  making  some 
:hange  in  the  plans. 

0NTRACT0R:  sign  paychecks,  dictate  letter 

o secretary,  talk  on  the  phone  or  work  with 
•Ians. 

■ASriifcR:  at  drive-in  window  at  the  bank. 

•ULLDOZER  DRIVER:  working  at  the  construction 
ite. 

9HCRETE  TRUCK  DRIVER:  working  at  the 
instruction  site. 

JRVEYOR : working  on  the  construction  site. 

INISTER:  telling  the  family  goodday  at  the 
hurch. 


AITRESS;  taking  the  order  at  the  restaurant. 

UNCH  WAGON  OPERATOR:  selling  lunch  to  the 
hildren  on  the  building  site. 

HILDREN: 


ERiC 
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PROGRAM  TITLE:  MISSION  POSSIBLE 

DAY  AND  DATE: 

TIME:  15  MINUTES 


WKNO  - TV 
Channel  10 
Memphis,  Tennessee 


VIDEO  | AUDIO 

1 


view  of  the  completed  house.  Zoom  back  for 
long  shot  of  the  children  leaving  to  get 
nto  the  car 


UICK  SHOTS  OF  THE  7 FEATURED  WORKERS 


CHILDS  VOICE:  Reporting  to  the  central 
office.  Assignment  completed.  We 
discovered  what  Mr.  Carpenter  and  his 
crew  were  building* •• 

VOICE : Our  students  have  finished  their 

investigation. 

Can  vou  tell  me  who  these  workers  were 
and  what  they  were  doing? 


THEME  MUSIC  AND  OUT 


ERIC 
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November  24,  1970 


SPAN  PROJECT 

Mr.  James  E.  Hugueley  DIV.  OF  V^.tiONAL  EDUCATION 

SPAN  Project  Director 

c/o  Memphis  City  Schools  01  1970 

Room  244 

2597  Avery  Avenue  MEMPHIS  CITY  SCHOOLS 

Memphis,  Tennessee  38112 

Dear  Mr.  Hugueley: 

I sincerely  appreciate  your  letter  of  November  16  in  which  you 
outline  some  of  the  particulars  concerning  WKNO-TV's  production 
of  recorded  instructional  materials  for  the  SPAN  project. 

Your  understanding  of  the  agreement  we  are  working  out  seems 
essentially  correct,  but  I should  like  to  add  one  or  two  items 
based  upon  my  meeting  with  Messrs.  McGinnis  and  Marsh,  and 
my  later  telephone  conversation  with  Mr.  Marsh.  The  first  four 
subjects  below  are  taken  in  the  order  set  forth  in  your  letter. 

1.  WKNO-TV  will  produce  and  record  ten  instructional  programs, 
each  fifteen  minutes  in  length,  in  black  and  white.  While 
the  total  cost  of  these  programs  has  not  been  established, 

it  is  understood  that  the  Memphis  City  Schools  and  the 
SPAN  project  will  be  responsible  for  no  more  than  $8200.00 
of  the  cost.  Although  it  is  intended  that  all  lessons  shall 
be  recorded  on  16mm  film  with  sound,  it  is  possible  that, 
in  order  to  meet  a telecast  deadline,  one  or  more  lessons 
might  of  necessity  be  recorded  on  videotape  to  the  extent 
that  there  is  no  damage  to  the  intent  and  purposes  of  the 
SPAN  project.  It  is  further  understood  that  all  recorded 
materials  belong  to  SPAN  at  the  conclusion  of  the  project. 

2.  SPAN  staff  will  furnish  scripts.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
average  elapsed  time  from  complete  shooting  script  to  final 
product  is  estimated  at  three  weeks.  Any  difficulties  with 
shooting,  processing  or  editing  could  substantially  lengthen  ' 
this  period. 
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November  24,  1970 


Mrs.  Mary  Payne  will  serve  as  liaison  between  SPAN  and  our 
staff  and  will  work  with  us  in  the  selection  of  shooting  sites 
and  subjects  for  the  films.  She  will  also  accompany  the 
photographer  and  assist  in  editing  the  film.  It  is  understood 
that  Mr.  Price  Broughton,  WKNO-TV  production  manager,  will 
serve  as  executive  producer  for  the  lessons,  although  Mrs. 
Payne  will  work  primarily  with  our  director  of  instructional 
television,  Mrs.  Mary  Kohlmeyer,  concerning  program  content . 

4.  WKNO-TV  will  obtain  necessary  releases  for  subjects  filmed 
and  handle  permission  for  graphics  and  background  music  to 
be  used  so  that  the  lessons  will  be  cleared  for  educational 
television  broadcast  and  audio-visual  use  in  the  United  States. 

5.  It  is  also  understood  that  one  lesson  will  be  complete  for 
telecast  by  January  19,  1971,  and  that  the  target  date  for  the 
completion  of  the  other  nine  lessons  is  June  30,  1971. 
However,  in  the  event  of  unforeseen  delays,  it  is  still 
essential  that  a majority  of  the  lessons  be  complete  by 

June  30,  1971  at  whatever  cost,  and  that  the  remaining  lessons 
be  complete  in  order  to  meet  the  1971-72  telecast  schedule. 

Again,  my  thanks  for  writing,  and  please  let  me  know  of  any  adjust- 
ments we  might  need  to  make  in  the  above. 


Managing  Director 


cc:  Mr.  W.  A.  McGinnis 

Mr.  James  Marsh 

Memphis  City  Schools 

Mr.  A.  Price  Broughton 
Mrs.  Mary  H.  Kohlmeyer 
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APPENDIX  N 


SEQUENCE  AND  TITLES  OF  ETV  FILMS 


I.  Who  Builds  Our  Houses?  Building  Trades 

II.  How  Do  We  Stay  Healthy?  Health 

III.  Who  Makes  These  Machines  Go?  Office  Occupations 

IV.  Who  Works  in  Our  Neighborhood  Stores?  Distributive 

V.  Where  Do  We  Eat  Out?  home  Economics,  Food  Service 

VI.  Who  Gives  Services  in  Our  Neighborhood?  Service 

VII.  Who  Keeps  Us  Moving?  Transportation 

VIII.  How  Do  We  Keep  in  Touch?  Communications 

IX.  How  Do  We  Get  Clothes?  Home  Economics,  Clothing 

X.  Why  Do  People  Work?  Introductory  Film 
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BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 
Memphis  City  Schools 

2597  Avery  Avenue,  Memphis,  Tennessee  38112 


February  16,  1971 


Janes  E.  Hugueley 
SPAN  Project  Director 
Northside  High  School 
1212  Vollintine 
Memphis,  Tennessee  38107 


Dear  Fifth  and  Sixth  Grade  Teachers; 

The  Vocational  Education  Division  of  the  Memphis  City  Schools  has  a 
new  project  - SPAN  - which  stands  for  a Systems  Program  Approaching 
Non-unemployment.  Essentially,  this  project  is  designed  to  prepare 
students  K - 12  for  the  world  of  work.  At  the  elementary  level,  we 
are  concerned  with  introducing  students  to  workers  and  their  tools. 
To  implement  this  occupational  orientation,  we  are  in  the  process  of 
making  films  showing  clusters  of  workers  on  the  Job  and  we  are 
designing  variout.  educational  inserts  to  accompany  these  films. 

The  fir8t  film,  entitled;  MiBainn  PnB»<h1o.  Uhn  KiHI/la  fhir  Hnnaan 

will  be  shown  by  WKNO,  Channel  10,  on  March  1,  1971,  at  9:00  A.M. 
and  on  March  2,  1971,  at  2:00  P.M.  We  infite  you  to  utilise  the 
educational  inserts  included  in  this  packet  and  to  wathh  our  film  at 
one  of  thes^  times . 

We  would  appreciate  your  evaluation  of  the  film  and  the  inserts. 

Any  suggestions  you  have  can  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Mary  Payne,  Curriculum 
Writer,  SPAN  Project,  Adult  Education  Center  - East,  4911  Sanderlin. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation  in  this  endeavor. 

Sincerely, 

*4 


Mr.  W.  A.  McGinnis 
Director,  Vocational  Division 


Mr.  George  Clark 

Director,  Elementary  Education 
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^ v\ Mission  Possible:  ) 

^/ho  builds  our  houses 


DESIGN 
for 

CONSTRUCTING  A HOUSE 

V.fi  | ] Children  investigate  the  cluster 
j^  of  workers  in  the  building  occupations  and 
observe  the  life  style  of  a craftsman.  They  i n 
also  meet  people  working  at  occupations  other  than!  IllllL  1 jft  tu 
hose  under  direct  investigation.  The  way  each  worker 
uses  his  tools  is  noted. 


1 

1 

1 

J 

N 


SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  VIEWING 

Children  should  be  able  to: 

List  all  the  workers  in  the  film^ 
and  describe  the  work  each  one 
was  doing. 

2.  Point  out  actions  which  show  or 
tell  how  the  people  feel  about 
their  work. 

Explain  ways  in  which  the  people 
in  the  film  work  together. 

4.  Judge  whether  people  in  the 
building  trades  make  a good 
living  for  their  families* 


1 
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BLUEPRINTS  FOR  LEARNING 

When  shown  a picture  of  a 
building  trades  craftsman,  pupils 
should  be  able  to:  a)  name  him, 

b)  describe  generally  the  work  he 
does,  c)  match  him  with  pictures  of 
the  tools  he  uses. 

Through  class  discussion  of  the 
building  trades  craftsmen,  the  pupils 
should  determine:  a)  whether  the 

workers  are  happy  with  their  work, 
b)  whether  they  earn  an  adequate 
living,  c)  that  the  workers  work  toget- 
her. 


ERjt 


TRADE  TALK 


apprentice 

compass 

brickmason 

concrete 

carpenter 

drill 

draftsman 

framing 

plumber 

hack  saw 

roofer 

hammer 

secretary 

level 

mortar  • 

plane 

plans 

plunger 

typewriter 

Books 

Adamson,  Gareth.  BUDGE 
BUILDS  A HOUSE 
Beneson,  Lawrence  A.  HOW 
A HOUSE  IS  BUILT 
Goodspeed,  J.  M.  LET»S  GO 
WATCH  A BUILDING  GO 
# UP 

Greene,  Carla.  I,  WANT  TO 
BE  A CARPENTER 

Films 

(Available  to  Memphis  City 
Schools) 

"The  New  House  - Where  It 
Comes  From" 

"Making  Bricks  for  Houses" 
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SPAN 
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Discuss  the  SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  VIEWIMfi 

M-,0U^PlCty  , °/  W0rtter8  and  t0°l8  8lBllar  t0  ^ose  m the  fil». 
Place  these  in  their  scrapbooks  and  label  then. 

3.  LANGUAGE  arts:  Write  a story  about  one  of  the  following:  a)  what 
would  happen  if  all  the  carpenters,  all  the  plunbers,  or  all  the 

IVlli  Jo  build°JPed  W°rkln8’  b!  “ fUM,y  thln8  hapP*ned  when  1 

4.  Divide  into  groups  and  nake  up  and  act  out  a play  about  the  workers 
needed  to  produce  a house.  (Don't  forget  the  lumberjack!) 

I'  c^??TtcT,V0CabUlary  words*  work  th#  crossword  puzzles. 

6.  ggglAL  STUDIES:  Compare  the  tools  the  workers  in  the  !ilm  used 

7 22.  u*  ^ 28  U8ed  by  the  early  8ettlers  ^ our  country. 

7‘  attached  Probl*°  involving  the  area  of  a house 

ana  its  total  cost. 

8.  Use  any  or  all  of  the  four  building  orolecta  inrln a»a 

Obtaining  materials  for  these  projects  is  left  up  to  * -r r 

the  resourcefulness  and  ingenuity  of  the  individual  I I 

teacher.  T li1-"  *- 
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DRAFTSMAN 
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PLUMBER 


I 


SECRETARY 


CARPENTER 


MHO  USES  THESE  TOOLS  AND  MATERIALS! 
(Match  the  tools  with  the  worwan, 


TOOLS 


planks 


WHICH  WORKER  USES  THESE  TOOLS  AND  SUPPLIES? 
(Match  the  tool*  with  the  workman) 


TOOLS 


tin  snips 


propane  torch 


soldering 

gun 


♦ice  grips 


WHICH  WORKER  USES  THESE  TOOLS  AND  MATERIALS? 
(Match  the  tools  with  the  workman) 


\\w 


TOOLS 


level 


trowel 


brick  chisels 


mortar  mixer 


SUPPLIES 


bricks 


sand 


mortar  mix 


masonry  nail 
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WHO  USES  THESE  TOOLS  AND  MATERIALS 
(Match  the  tools  with  the  workman) 


ladder 

MATERIALS 


T 


roofing  felt 


srs. 


adding  machine 


file  cabinet 


WHICH  WORKER  USES  THESE  INSTRUMENTS  AND  MATERIALS? 


telephone 


SUPPLIES 


scotch  tape 


stenographer 1 

Sfi'A 


WHO  USES  THESE  INSTRUMENTS  AND  MATERIALS? 
(Match  the  tools  with  the  vorfaun) 


TOOLS 


* ruling  pen 


MATERIALS 


OCCUPATIONS  CROSSWORD  PU22LE 


Use  the  occupations  seen  in  the  film  to  work  this  puzzle. 


ACROSS 

2*  A serves  food  in  the  restaurant. 

5.  All  the  workers  in  the  building  trades  work  for  a . 

An  is  a person  who  is  learning  a trade. 

A does  the  wood  work  on  the  house. 

li - The  installs  the  bathroom  fixtures  in  the  nouse. 

12.  The  _____  works  through  tne  cnurch  to  help  the  community. 

DOWN 

1*  A works  witn  a trowel  and  mortar. 

designs  a house  and  tnen  instructs  the  draftsman  in  drawing  up  the  plans. 
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OCCUPATIONS  CROSSWORD  PUZZLE 
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DOWN 

A _ measures  the  lot  and  the  location  of  the  house  on  the  lot. 

The types  and  takes  dictation. 

The draws  in  the  details  of  the  blueprint. 

10.  The puts  the  shingles  on  a house. 
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VOCABULARY  CROSSWORD  PUZZLE 


DOWN 

1.  The  plumber  uses  a to  clear  waste  from  the  drain  of  a sink* 

2.  A brick  mason  uses  a to  be  sure  the  wall  does  not  dip* 

A is  used  to  cut  through  a pipe. 

holds  the  bricks  together  to  form  a wall. 

6.  The  draftsman  uses  a to  draw  a circle. 

A is  used  to  make  holes. 

ACROSS 

3.  The  carpenter  uses  a to  smooth  the  rough  edges  of  wood. 

A is  a pounding  tool. 

7‘  is  poured  into  forms  for  the  floor  of  a house. 

8.  A carpenter  is  a house  when  he  puts  in  the  studs  and  rafters. 

10.  The  secretary  uses  a to  write  letters. 

11  ■ are  the  same  thing  as  blueprints. 


407G 


I PORCH 


NATH  PROBLEM 


BUILDING  TRADES 

A carpenter  needs  to  know  how  ouch  floor  space  is  in  a house.  By 
using  the  oath  you  have  learned  in  class,  you  can  figure  the  floor 
space,  or  area,  of  a room  or  a house,  too.  Look  at  the  drawing  of 
the  house.  The  dimension  of  Porch  II  is  4'  x 11'  which  means  it  is 
11  feet  long  and  A feet  wide.  To  obtain  the  area  multiply  11  feet 
by  A feet;  the  answer  is  AA  square  feet.  So  the  area  of  the  porch 
is  AA  square  feet. 


li' 


- KITCHEN  - 

CM  N 


¥ 


12' 


BEDROOM  I 


10' 

BATH 

10' 


■H4 


HALL  * 

> > I < ♦ 


12’ 


BEDROOM  II 


CN 


DINING 

ROOM 


LIVING 

ROOM 


11' 


16' 


BEDROOM  III 


C4 


18' 


PORCH  II 
ii' 
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Math  Problem 
Building  Trades 

1*  Look  at  the  scale  drawing.  How  many  square  feet  of  space  are  in  each 
room? 

Living  Room 

Dining  Room 

Kitchen 

Ba  throom  

Bedroom  I 

Bedroom  11  

Bedroom  III 

Hall 

2,  By  adding  the  number  of  square  feet  in  each  room,  determine  how  many  square 
feet  there  are  in  the  entire  house.  (Do  not  include  the  porches.) 

Answer 

3.  If  the  average  cost  to  build  a house  is  $15  for  each  square  feet,  how 
much  will  this  house  cost? 

Answer 
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Project  #1 

Building  a Tradesman's  Notebook 


Objective: 


Following  the  instructions  in  the  kit, 
to  construct  a wooden  cover  for  a scrapbook. 


the  students  should  be  able 


Procedure ; 


1.  Assemble  all  tools  and  materials  needed  for  the  project, 
(plywood  or  hard  board,  brass  decorative  bit,  leather- 
ribbon-string,  paper,  saw,  file,  1/4"  drills  [hand  and 
twistj,  12  rule,  hammer,  C clamp,  pencil,  sandpaper, 

s ee  wool,  vinyl  paint,  1"  brush,  soft  rags,  newspapers) 

2.  Acquire  2 pieces  of  board  (9”  x 12")  and  place  group 
number  on  the  inside  of  each  piece. 


3.  On  each  piece  of  wood  make  a pencil  mark  to  indicate  the 
places  to  drill  the  holes.  Locate  them  as  shown  in 
illustration  #1, 


O 

KLC 


% 


/ 


12" 


ILLUSTRATION  #1 


4.  Drill  1/4"  holes  in  these  locations  on  each  board. 

407!* 
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5.  With  a ruler,  make  a saw  line  on  1 only  of  the  boards* 


6.  Clamp  a board  fence  along  the  right  side  of  the  sav  line 
and  saw  down  the  fence*  Sand  the  saved  edges  until 
smooth.  Round  the  outside  edges  with  a file  and  sand- 
paper* See  illustration  #3* 
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7 .  Locate  hinges  on  part  A and  A2  between  the  sawed  edges  and 
fasten  with  brads,  using  a hammer.  See  Illustration  #4. 


8.  Cut  holder  (leather,  ribbon,  string)  to  correct  width  and 
length  (3/16"  x 24"). 

9.  Sand  entire  project  smooth. 

10.  Spread  newspapers.  Paint  and  decorate. 

11.  Add  unllned  paper  to  use  for  pictures  of  workers  and  tools. 
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Project  it 2 

Return  Brick  Corner,  Connon  Bond 


Objective: 

With  the  use  of  this  guide*  a student  should  be  able  to  simulate 
the  construction  of  a return  brick  comer,  common  bond,  3 courses  high. 

Procedure: 


1.  Assemble  all  tools  and  materials  needed  for  the  job. 
(mortar,  water,  trowel,  plumb  line,  square,  level) 

2.  Mix  mortar. 

3.  Lay  out  6 bricks  dry  and  square  them  with  the  tri-square. 
Separate  them  evenly  by  using  your  forefinger  as  a spacer. 


4.  Holding  trowel  with  fingers  under  the  handle  and  thumb  on 
top,  cup  mortar  and  place  it  under  bricks  #1,  2,  and  3. 

5.  Bed  up  in  mortar  bricks  II  1,  2,  and  3 before  disturbing 
the  others.  Level  all  three. 

6.  Lift  brick  #4  and  place  small  amount  of  mortar  under  it 
and  scrape  some  mortar  on  end  of  brick.  Bed  it  up  in 
mortar,  being  sure  there  is  mortar  between  bricks  #1  and 
#4.  Repeat  procedure  for  bricks  t5  and  9b, 

7.  Make  sure  the  bricks  are  level  and  square. 
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8.  With  trowel,  place  a line  of  mortar  on  top  of  the  bricks. 


9.  Place  the  bricks  on  the  mortar  in  this  manner* 


10.  As  in  step  5,  bed  up  in  mortar  bricks  #7,  8,  and  9.  Level 
them. 

11.  Lift  brick  <110,  place  mortar  under  it,  bed  it  up  as  in 
step  6.  Repeat  the  procedure  for  brick  VI. 

12.  Using  the  trowel,  scrape  away  any  extra  cement  from  the 
bricks  so  that  the  wall  is  smooth. 
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13.  Repeat  the  procedure  used  in  steps  5 and  10  for  the  3rd 
course. 


PLAN 


14.  Be  sure  the  top  is  level  and  the  sides  are  square. 


Project  #3 
Drawing  to  Scale 


Objective 

Using  the  tools  provided  In  this  kit,  the  student  should  be 
able  to  draw  to  scale  a room  or  a ball  diamond.  Also  they  should 
be  able  to  construct  a perpendicular  line  and  a five-point  star. 

Procedure 


1.  Assemble  all  tools  needed.  (#4  pencil,  paper,  eraser, 
compass,  ruler) 

2.  Using  the  ruler,  measure  your  classroom  and  write  down 
the  exact  measurements.  Instructions  for  drawing  a 
room  are  under  A;  Instructions  for  drawing  a softball 
and  a baseball  diamond  are  under  B;  and  Instructions 
for  drawing  a pentagon  and  a 5-point  star  ar*  under  C. 
You  may  want  to  draw  one  or  all  of  these. 

A.  A Classroom; 


1)  For  a room,  measure  each  side  as  shown. 

: * xt'  >: 


This  scale  drawing  Indicates  that  the 
room  is  16  feet  wide  and  24  feet  long. 
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2)  When  drawing  a room  to  scale , let  1/4  of  an  inch 
on  the  ruler  represent  1 foot.  According  to  our 
measurements , our  scale  drawing  room  will  be  6 
inches  long  and  4 Inches  wide.  (6  inches  would 
be  24  - 1/4  inches;  4 inches  would  be  16  - 1/4 
inches) 


3)  To  draw  the  room,  place  the  steel  point  of  the 
compass  at  £ and  open  the  compass  until  the 
pencil  point  touches  the  correct  mark  (in  our 
case  6 inches) . 


4)  Make  a straight  line  Ion  your  drawing  paper]  to 
be  one  wall.  With  your  compass  set  as  in  step 
3,  mark  an  arc  for  the  end  of  the  wall* 


f) 


0 
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5)  Now  to  make  the  second  wall  we  must  use  our  compass 
to  construct  a line  perpendicular  to  the  first  wall 

CO).-' 

, 

/ 

/ 


ft 


B 


Put  the  compass  at  any  setting  which  will  not  go 
off  the  page.  Then  with  the  steel  point  at  A 
make  an  arc  cut  line  AB  on  either  side  of  A* 
These  arcs  are  A and  2« 


Open  the  compass  slightly,  put  the  steel  point  on 
1,  and  make  an  arc  above  and  below  A«  Leaving  the 
compass  on  the  same  setting,  place  the  point  on  2 
and  repeat  the  procedure.  Where  these  arcs  cross 
are  point  2 and  A.  Connect  points  2 and  A through 
A and  you  have  a perpendicular  line. 
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6) 


7) 


With  the  coapass,  meaaure  the  scale  length  of  vour 

rilrihj'r th*  po‘"t « a 

Ii-la ir^ir th*  ,rtd'h  “f  •• 

^poJ“t  £ construct  a perpendicular  line  to  become 
«^p°50r  le“8th  Wal1*  (U8e  8a“e  Procedure  as  in 


erJc 


i 

i 

I 


8) 


p( 

oints  ] 


Connect  point.  D and  B.  Eraae  all  unnecessary 
loot  J°U,hT  “ 8Cal*  drawing  of  your  class- 

lll  a ?°“  you  try  t0  d0  8cale  drawing  of 
the  de.ks  within  your  daa.rooa? 


NOTE: 


carpenters  make  a sqi 
on  side  AB;  estimatii 
4"  long;  and  joining 
You  try  It. 


corner  bv  measuring  3" 
perpendicular  like  BC 
two  where  5"  meets  AC. 
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B i A softball  and  a baseball  diamond : 

1)  When  drawing  a ball  field  to  scale,  use  1/16  of 
an  inch  to  represent  I foot. 

2)  The  measurements  of  the  softball  field  are  as 


The  measurements  of  the  baseball  field  are  as 


3)  Construct  the  ball  field  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  room,  being  sure  the  lines  are  perpendicular 
to  each  other. 

A)  Can  you  put  in  the  pitcher's  mound?  the  batter's 

box?  (Use  the  World  Book  Encyclopedia  for  reference.) 


4(}ftO 
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C.  Constructing  a pentagon  and  a 5-polnt  star: 

1)  Draw  a circle  equal  to  the  size  of  pentagon  desired* 


c 


2)  Construct  diameter , AB  and  radius  .QQ  perpendicular 
to  AH. 

3)  Bisect  line  AQ  to  find  center  point  jj. 

4)  Draw  HE  using  point  J}  as  the  center. 

5)  Draw  arc  EF  from  center  point  C . 

6)  Draw  the  line  jCF, 

7)  Lay  off  the  four  remaining  sides,  equal  to£F, 
around  the  circle. 

8)  Connect  the  points  around  the  circumference  to 
form  a pentagon. 

To  form  a 5-point  star  locate  the  five  points  as  above 

and  connect  the  points  as  shown  below* 


Objective; 
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How  to  Repair  a Leaky  Compression  Type  Faucet 


Following  the  set  of  instructions,  the  student  should  be  able 
to  replace  a washer  in  a compression  type  faucet* 

Procedure: 


1*  Assemble  all  tools  and  materials  needed* 

(regular  screwdriver,  phllllps  screwdriver,  monkey  wrench, 
seat  tool,  piece  of  cloth,  masking  tape) 

2*  Shut  off  water  (main  supply)  1 

Check  points; 

a.  Valve  handle  underneath  faucet. 

b.  Valve  under  house  or  just  outside  house 
where  water  line  enters  house* 

c.  Main  valve  near  the  street  inside  the  water  meter. 

3.  Turn#  faucet  handle  to  make  sure  water  is  shut  off. 

4.  Place  tape  or  cloth  around  packing  nut  (see  A in  illustration). 
Using  wrench,  unscrew  nut  loose  from  threads. 

5.  Using  off  and  on  handle,  unscrew  valve  faucet  stem  (see  B in 
illustration)  and  remove  it  from  water  faucet  housing. 

6.  Using  screwdriver,  remove  faucet  screw  at  washer  end  (see  C 
in  illustration).  If  damaged,  use  a hacksaw  and  reslot  the 
screw  slot. 

7.  Remove  and  discard  old  worn  washer  (see  D in  illustration). 

8.  Select  proper  size  new  washer  that  fits  inside  rim  of  stem. 
Always  place  flat  side  down  against  rim. 

9.  Replace  faucet  screw  with  screw  driver. 

10.  Remove  seat  (see  E in  illustration)  with  a seat  tool  and 
wrench . 

11.  Check  seat  rim  for  worn  places  or  grooves. 

12.  If  seat  is  scarred  or  grooved: 

a.  Discard  and  purchase  a new  one. 

b.  Reseat  worn  seat  using  emery  cloth,  shaping 
stone  or  file. 

c.  Buy  an  inexpensive  valve  seat  grinder,  (not 
recommended)  If  seat  threads  are  worn,  you  will 
have  to  purchase  a pipe  joint  putty  or  ribbon  to 
fill  in  the  space. 
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13.  Replace  new  seat  or  repair  seat. 

14.  Replace  packing  if  water  has  been  spurting  around  stem. 

15.  Using  a rag  or  old  toothbrush,  clean  all  parts.  Make  sure  you 
leave  no  metal  particles  or  grit  on  threaded  parts  where  seat 
and  washer  meet. 

16.  Replace  stem  (see  B In  Illustration)  In  faucet,  using  your 
hands. 

17.  With  wrench  protected  with  tape  or  cloth,  tighten  packing 
nut  (see  A in  illustration). (You  nay  have  to  use  screwdriver 
to  push  packing  in  place  first.) 

18.  Turn  handle  to  "off"  position. 

1^*  Turn  on  water  at  the  nain  neter  cutoff  valve. 

20.  Return  to  the  faucet  and  open  and  close  the  flow  of  water 
several  times  to  see  if  the  Job  is  complete. 

21.  If  it  still  leaks,  repeat  dissembling  and  assembling  steps. 

22.  If  leak  is  corrected,  let  water  flow  a few  minutes  out  of 
the  spout  to  force  air  out  of  the  water  line.  This  is  what 
causes  the  pipes  to  pop  and  cough.  This  causes  water  to  flow 
uneven  at  first  through  the  faucet. 


NOZZLE  OR  SPOUT  COMPRESSION 
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HOMU)  OF  I'.nVCATIOS 
Memphis  (iilij  Schools 

-i'17  Arm/  At  nun,  Memphis.  Tennessee  TS112 


Please  reply  to: 

James  E.  Hugueley,  SPAN  Project  Director 


Northside  High  School 
1212  Vollintine  Avenue 
Memphis,  Tennessee  38107 


May  7,  1971 


Dear  Fifth  and  Sixth  Grade  Teaehera: 

A field  teat  will  be  conducted  on  May  12,  1971  at  1:45  P.M.  of 
the  Health  Occupations  Film  over  WKNO-TV.  It  will  be  ahown 
again  on  May  13,  1971  at  11:15  A.M. 

Fleaae  view  thla  film  with  your  daas  and  check  the  endoaed 
queatlona  and  return  to  ua  at  your  earlleat  convenience  via 
pony  expreaa.  The  reaponae  should  be  addreaaed  to: 

Mra.  Mary  Payne 
Currlcdua  Spedallat 
Project  SPAM 
4911  Sander  lln 
Adult  Education  Center-East 
Memphle,  Tennessee  38111 

Your  cooperation  In  this  field  teat  la  appreciated. 

Very  truly  yours, 


Jaaas  E.  Hugueley 
SPAM  Project  Director 
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SURVEY  FOR  SPAN  I.T.V.  PROGRAM 


Dear  Principal: 

Please  have  each  fifth  and  sixth  grade  teacher  check  the  appropriate 
blank  for  each  item  and  return  this  form  to: 

SPAN  Project,  ITV  Series 
Adult  Education  Center-East 
4911  Sanderlin 
Memphis,  Tennessee  38117 

1.  My  class  is  grade  (5)  (6)  

2*  My  class  watched  the  program  on  health  occupations ♦ (yes)  (no) 

none 

all  most  few  of  the 

students  students  students  students 

3.  Did  the  students  watch  the 
program  attentively? 


4.  Did  the  students  identify  with 
the  persons  in  the  film? 


S«  Did  the  students  like  the 
music  with  the  program? 


6.  Did  the  students  attempt  to 
answer  the  questions  presented 
on  the  program? 


7.  Did  the  students  want  to  discuss 
the  workers  after  the  program 
was  completed? 


8.  Did  they  have  a good  opinion 
of  the  workers  presented  on 
the  program? 


9.  Did  you  feel  that  watching 
this  program  is  helpful  to 
the  classroom  students? 


ADDITIONAL  SUGGESTIONS  OR  IDEAS: 


The  name  of  my  school  is 


ERIC 


nk  you  for  your  help  and  cooperation. 


A * * 
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CYPRESS  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 


NAME 

Donald  Bell 

Jerry  Blackwell 
Wayne  Cox 

Carl  Exum 

Jackie  Burapus 
Terry  Lipford 
Gregory  Neyland 
Corrina  Shipp 

Gibson  Grandberry 

Walter  Poindexter 

Schnelle  Owens 


NAME 

Glen  Maxwell 

Call Ison  Bayes 
Harvey  Hopkins 
Frank  Leake 
Nathan  Young 

Grover  Young 
William  Payne 

Carrie  Cooper 

Robert  Pallard 

Ricky  Wheeler 

Odell  Brooks 

Kay  Little 
Phyllis  Early 


O 


STATION 


Lion  Service  Station 

Esso  Service  Station 
Esso  Service  Station 

Walgreen* s 

NYC 

NYC 

NYC 

NYC 

Maplewood  Grocery 
Gadd  Barber  Shop 
Borg  Pharmacy 


HUMES  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 


STATION 

Blues  Station 

Mr*  Pride  Car  Wash 
Mr*  Pride  Car  Wash 
Mr*  Pride  Car  Wash 
Mr*  Pride  Car  Wash 

Market land -Metro  Shopping  Center 
Market land -Metro  Shopping  Center 

Frosty  Freeze  , 

Lucky  Food  Stores 

Jeffco  Auto  Sales 

Esso  Service  Station 

Jack  Pirtle 
Jack  Pirtle 
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SUBJECT  MATTER:  Describes  a amber  of  occupa^iopa 
In  the  hospital 

Your  Career  Opportunities  in  Hospital a 

Aaerlcan  Medical  Association 
535  N.  Dearbon  St. 

Chicago  10,  Illinois 

File:  Health  occupations 


TITLE:  Your  Career  Opportunities  in  Hospitals 

American  Medical  Association 
535  N.  Dearbon  St. 

Chicago  10,  Illinois 

Describes  a number  of  occupations  in  the 
hospital 

File : Health  occupations 


PUBLISHERS:  American  Medical  Association 
535  N.  Dearbon  St. 

Chicago  10,  Illinois 

Your  Career  Opportunities  in  Hospitals 

Describes  a number  of  occupations  in  the 
hospital 

File:  Health  occupations 
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E.T.V*  Series  and  Sequence  of  Viewing 
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General  Co-op  teachers  teach  one  class  each  at  middle  school  and  high  school  levels. 
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STATE: 


Tennessee 


TITLE  OF  PROJECT: 


Project  SPAN  - An  Accelerated 
Project  for  a Systems  Program 
Approaching  Non-Unemployment  of 
Vocational  Students 


I'lRECTOR: 


James  E.  Hugueley 
Norths ide  High  School 
1212  Vollentine 
Memphis,  Tennessee  38104 


APPLICANT  ORGANIZATION: 


Memphis  City  Schools,  Division  of 
Vocational  Education 


ESTIMATED  TOTAL  FEDERAL 
FUNDS  - SECTION  142  (c) : 


$391,353 


DURATION: 


June  1970  - June  1973 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PROGRAM: 

!•  Administrative  Structure 

Director  of  Vocational  Education  and  his  supervisory  staff 
in  the  Memphis  City  Schools  heads  total  program,  assisted 
by  project  coordinator.  Staff  includes:  curriculum  specialist, 
job  development  coordinator,  teacher  aides,  and  target  area 
school  principal,  cooperative  coordinators,  and  teachers. 

II.  Program  Design 

The  elementary  level  program  provides  laboratory  experiences 
in  occupational  skills,  films  on  ITV,  and  educational  inserts. 

The  middle  school  will  integrate  an  occupational  guidance 
series  into  the  industrial  arts  and  home  economics  programs. 

The  high  school  level  will  utilize  a Vocational  Guidance  and 
Job  Development  Center  located  at  the  target  area  high  school, 
a cooperative  program,  a basic  skill  program  during  the  summer 
or  after  school,  and  programs  for  dropouts.  A computer  system 
will  be  set  up  for  job  placement  and  follow-up  the  second  and 
third  year. 

One  high  school  will  be  used  as  the  target  area,  and  students 
from  2 junior  high  schools  will  be  involved.  Fourteen  elementary 
schools  will  receive  materials  and  assistance  from  the  center. 

All  Memphis  5th  and  6th  grades  will  take  part  on  a voluntary 
basis;  137c  of  the  total  student  population  will  participate. 
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III.  Program  Components 

A.  Occupational  Orientation  This  is  provided  in  the  ele- 
mentary and  middle  school  programs , which  include  o - 
cupational  elements  in  films  and  lab  experiences  for 

K through  6 and  educational  inserts  in  industrial  arts 
and  home  economics  courses  in  grades  7 through  9. 

B.  Cooperative  Education  Work  experience  will  be  provided 
for  12th  grade  students.  Second  or  third  year  vocational 
enrollees  and  non-vocational  students  will  participate 

in  cooperative  education  after  taking  a summer  or  after 
school  program  of  skill  orientation.  Coordination  will 
be  handled  through  the  job  developer  and  co-op  coordinators 
in  the  center. 

C.  Intensive  Job  Entry  Skill  Training  A program  will  be 
developed  through  the  center  to  train  high  school  stu- 
dents in  quick  "shot"  programs.  This  will  be  included 
with  the  cooperative  program  for* non-vocational  students. 

D*  Occupational  Guidance.  Counseling  and  Placement  The  program 
basically  provides  occupational  guidance  information  and 
techniques  * K through  14.  The  main  guidance  and  placement 
efforts  are  handled  through  the  information  and  placement 
center  for  high  school  students* 

IV.  Unique  Features: 

A.  Utilization  of  educational  television  for  the  delivery  of 
vocational  orientation  programs. 

B.  Development  of  a computer  system  approach  to  job  placement. 

C.  Redirection  of  industrial  arts  and  home  economics  to 
occupational  orientation, 

D.  Quick  "shot"  occupational  skills  program  for  potential 
dropouts  leading  to  employment. 
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I TV  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 


DIRECTOR:  Mr.  James 

Mr.  James  Marsh 
Mrs.  Mary  Payne 
Mrs.  Grace  Williams 

Mrs.  Elfredda  Mann 
Mrs.  Odessa  Myers 
Mrs.  Avis  Pentecost 
Mr.  Dicky  Ralston 
Mr.  Jack  Willis 
Mr.  Dave  Zanone 

Mr.  John  Heirigs 
Mrs.  Daisy  Jarrell 
Mrs.  Lynn  Tharpe 

Mr.  Price  Broughton 
Mrs.  Mary  Kohlmeyer 

Mrs,  Lola  Goldsmith 
Mrs.  Amy  Lurry 

Mr.  W.  D.  Callian 
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Hugueley 

Supervisor,  Vocational  Division,  City  Board  of  Education 
Curriculum  Writer,  SPAN  Project,  City  Board  of  Education 
Curriculum  Writer,  SPAN  Project,  City  Board  of  Education 

Memphis  Area  Vocational  Technical  School 
Department  of  Instruction,  City  Board  of  Education 
Department  of  Instruction,  City  Board  of  Education 
Vocational  Division,  City  Board  of  Education 
Guidance  Department,  City  Board  of  Education 
Psychological  Services,  City  Board  of  Education 

Building  Trades  Representative 
Memphis  Learning  Laboratory 
Memphis  Urban  League 

WKNO-TV 

WKNO-TV 

Community  Workex , Merrill  Elementary  School 
Community  Worker,  Pope  Elementary  School 

Asst.  Superintendent,  Department  of  Instruction 
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Evaluation  of  Project  SPAN* 


Preliminary  Report 
May  15,  1971 

I.  Introduction 

The  contract  for  evaluation  of  the  SPAN  project  was  finalized 
April  1,  1971.  Because  of  the  lateness  of  this  date  only  limited 
evaluation  has  been  possible.  A number  of  activities  have  been 
monitored,  however,  and  several  others  are  in  process  or  in  the 
planning  stages.  The  SPAN  staff  has  been  pursuing  the  program  ob- 
jectives vigorously,  and  it  appears  they  are  prepared  to  move  ef- 
fectively into  the  second  year  of  the  project.  An  on-site  evaluation 
has  been  conducted  by  representatives  from  HEW  in  which  the  program  was 
given  a good  rating  and  encouragement.  As  a result  of  this  visit  the 
project  is  being  expanded  into  an  additional  high  school  district  next 
year.  (Copy  of  the  On-Site  Evaluation  is  attached.) 

Product  evaluation  of  the  project  will  be  long  range  in  nature. 

In  the  meantime  components  must  be  analyzed  in  light  of  how  well  they 
are  meeting  both  short  and  long  range  objectives.  If  students  are 
being  helped  effectively  to  become  knowledgeable  and  successful  in  the 
job  market  as  a result  of  their  school  experience,  the  results  of 
programmatic  effects  will  not  be  felt  for  several  years.  In  the  mean- 
time knowledge  and  attitude  change  may  be  measured  to  some  degree  using 
observations,  school  records,  and  paper  and  pencil  instruments  as 
criteria  for  success  in  the  program.  The  first  available  ultimate 
cirteria  will  be  the  holding  power  of  the  target  area  schools.  If  the 

*A  project  undertaken  by  the  Memphis  City  Schools  under  Part  D of  the 
Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968  (PL90-576). 
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drop-out  rate  decreases  in  schools  where  SPAN  is  instituted  and  continues 
the  same  or  increases  in  similar  schools,  then  there  is  basis  for  claim- 
ing some  success.  Later,  when  students  who  have  participated  in  SPAN 
begin  to  graduate,  it  will  be  possible  to  compare  them  with  similar 
school  populations  relative  to  their  ability  to  obtain  employment  and 
perform  successfully  in  a job  for  which  they  have  prepared.  The  Guidance 
Division  of  the  Memphis  City  Schools  has  indicated  that  the  rate  of  drop- 
outs in  grades  7-12  for  the  entire  school  system  during  the  years  1967-70 
was  approximately  3 per  cent.  By  contrast  the  rate  at  the  target  school, 
Northside  High  School,  during  the  same  period  was  7.6  per  cent;  and  at 
the  control  school,  Booker  T.  Washington  High  School,  it  was  9.4  per  cent. 
The  rate  at  West side  High  School,  the  school  which  likely  will  be  added 
to  the  project  for  next  year  was  only  2.8  per  cent  during  these  three 
years. 


II.  The  Elementary  Component 

Preliminary  investigation  by  the  SPAN  staff  revealed  that  on  the 
average  elementary  students  in  the  target  area  were  unable  to  name  more 
than  two  or  three  kinds  of  work.  The  children  were  interviewed,  as  well 
as  asked  to  write  (their  own  spelling  accepted)  as  many  kinds  of  work  as 
they  could.  Especially  noticeable  was  the  lack  of  the  service  profes- 
sions mentioned — health  services  other  than  doctors,  repairmen,  salesmen, 
etc.  In  order  to  acquaint  the  children  with  a wider  variety  of  work 
possibilities,  as  well  as  to  attempt  to  develop  in  them  a wholesome  at- 
titude toward  work,  a series  of  educational  films  are  being  developed. 
Special  supplementary  materials  in  the  form  of  games,  puzzles,  posters, 
and  suggestions  for  the  teachers  are  to  be  developed  along  with  units 
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of  "hands-on"  experiences  which  provide  the  children  an  opportunity  to 
handle  some  of  the  tools  and  materials  use<j  by  different  kinds  of 
workers.  The  films  are  being  produced  by  the  staffs  of  SPAN  and  WKNO, 
the  local  ETV  station.  The  supplementary  materials  and  "hands-on" 
programs  are  being  developed  by  the  SPAN  staff. 

The  first  film  produced  and  field  tested  in  March  dealt  with  the 
building  trades.  Even  though  the  evaluation  contract  negotiations  had 
not  been  completed  at  the  time  of  this  field  test,  an  assessment  was 
undertaken  under  the  direction  of  The  University  of  Tennessee  staff  in 
anticipation  of  final  approval  of  the  contract.  One  fifth  grade  class 
and  one  sixth  grade  class  were  selected  in  each  of  six  target  area 
elementary  schools.  Based  on  objectives  set  for  the  film,  a test  was 
developed  by  the  U.  T.  staff  and  was  administered  to  each  class  prior 
to  the  showing  of  the  film  on  WKNO-TV  to  assess  the  amount  of  knowledge 
the  students  had  about  the  material.  A SPAN  staff  member  and  the 
director  of  the  evaluation  from  The  University  of  Tennessee  visited 
each  teacher  in  advance  of  the  pre-test  and  film-centered  unit  to 
explain  exactly  what  was  being  attempted  and  the  kind  of  approach  the 

teacher  should  take  with  the  children  in  order  to  insure  uniform  data 
collection. 

The  children  were  given  a repeat  of  the  test  after  having  had 
varying  portions  of  the  unit.  Randomly  selected  classes  were  placed  in 
groups  which  were  tested  after  (1)  only  viewing  the  film,  (2)  having 
the  film  introduced  by  the  teacher  using  the  supplementary  materials 
developed  and  provided  by  the  SPAN  staff  and  then  viewing  the  film,  or 
(3)  having  the  introduction,  film  and  other  experiences  including  the 
"hands-on"  unit.  The  Office  of  Institutional  Research  of  the  Knoxville 
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campus  of  The  University  of  Tennessee  is  analyzing  the  results  of  these 
data  in  an  attempt  to  ascertain  the  effects  of  the  different  program 
components  on  the  knowledge  and  attitude  of  the  students.  Frequency 
counts,  per  cents,  Chi  Square  and  McNemar  analyses  are  being  done. 

A second  film,  on  the  subject  of  health  occupations,  has  been 
developed  by  the  SPAN  staff.  The  supplementary  and  "hands-on"  materials 
have  not  yet  been  completed,  but  the  film  was  shown  in  mid-May  on  WKNO-TV 
so  that  teacher  reaction  to  the  film  itself  could  be  obtained  before  the 
school  term  ended.  The  additional  eight  films  will  be  developed  by 
fall  using  the  feedback  obtained  from  the  field  testing  as  in-put. 

III.  Junior  High 

Eighth  and  ninth  grade  students  enrolled  in  shop  and  home  economics 
classes  at  Cypress  and  Humes  junior  high  schools  were  administered  the 
Gordon  Occupational  Check  List  prior  to  and  again  after  a two  to  three 
week  unit  on  occupations.  These  tests  are  presently  being  scored  and 
will  be  available  soon  to  assess  progress  in  these  two  schools.  Because 
of  the  lateness  in  the  spring  term  of  the  development  of  this  phase  of 
the  project  the  control  school  (Porter  Junior  High  School)  was  not 
tested.  This  will  be  done  next  year. 

In  the  occupational  development-coop  phase  of  the  junior  high 
program,  12  of  15  students  at  Humes  and  12  of  17  at  Cypress  were  success- 
fully placed  in  jobs  in  business  in  the  area.  These  work  experiences 
were  of  a wide  variety— service  stations,  car  washes,  stores,  etc.  Follow- 
up will  be  made  with  these  employers  for  their  assessment  of  the  program. 
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IV.  Senior  High 

All  juniors  at  Northside  High  School  have  been  given  the  Gordon 
Occupational  Check  List  and  the  Crites  Vocational  Development  Inventory. 
These  are  presently  being  scored.  Plans  are  being  made  to  give  these 
instruments  to  seniors  at  Westside  and  Booker  T.  Washington  high  schools 
early  in  the  fall  of  1971.  Records  will  be  kept  to  determine  how 
effective  the  SPAN  program  Is  in  helping  students  identify,  train  for, 
obtain  and  retain  successful  areas  of  employment. 

A form  has  been  developed  for  use  by  counselors  next  year  in 
keeping  up  with  contacts  with  seniors.  A check  will  be  made  to  see  how 
counselor  contacts  for  various  purposes,  training  programs,  and  coop 
experiences  are  related  to  job  placement  and  success  in  holding  jobs 
attained.  Conferences  were  held  with  counselors  at  both  Northside  and 
Booker  T.  Washington  high  schools,  as  well  as  with  guidance  officials 
at  the  Central  Office,  in  connection  with  the  development  of  this  form. 

Twenty-three  of  27  students  enrolled  in  the  occupational  develop- 
ment program  at  Northside  High  School  during  1970-71  were  successfully 
placed  in  coop  positions.  These  students  were  placed  in  areas  of  their 
vocational  training,  for  example,  printing,  auto  mechanics,  etc. 

Data  on  drop-outs  in  the  Memphis  City  Schools,  1967-70  were  com- 
piled by  personnel  in  the  Guidance  and  Pupil  Attendance  Division,  as 
mentioned  in  the  first  section  of  this  report.  Careful  analysis  of 
this  area  of  effect  by  SPAN  will  be  possible  next  year. 

V . Summary 

All  phases  of  Project  SPAN  are  under  way  and  progress  toward 
stated  objectives  is  evident.  By  the  time  the  Final  Draft  of  the 
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evaluation  for  the  first  year  of  the  project  is  prepared  in  August  con- 
siderable objective  data  will  be  available.  Analysis  of  these  data  will 
be  useful  in  setting  goals  and  developing  the  program  for  the  second 
year  of  operation. 


VT  01*  389 

AN  ACCfclERATEO  PROJECT  FOR  A SYSTEMS  PROGRAM 
APPROACHING  NON-UNEMPLOYMENT  OF  VOCATIONAL 
STUOENTS  (SPAN).  EVALUATION  REPORT*  1970-71. 
APPENDIX  W TO  ANNUAL  INTERIM  REPORT. 

MEMPHIS  CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM,  TENN.  01 V.  OF 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

TENNESSEE  UNIV. , KNOXVILLE.  BUREAU  OF 
EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  AND  SERVICE. 

BUREAU  OF  ADULT,  VOCATIONAL,  AND  TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION  I DHEW/OE) , WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

MF  AVAILABLE  IN  VT-ERIC  SET. 

0EC-0-70-5181 

PUB  DATE  - 30AUG71  1HP. 

DESCRIPTORS  - EDUCATIONAL  INNOVATION;  ♦CAREER 
EDUCATION;  ♦VOCATIONAL  COUNSELING,* 
OCCUPATIONAL  GUIDANCE;  CAREER  PLANNING; 

♦ PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT*.  ♦PROGRAM  EVALUATION; 
♦REPORTS;  SCHOOL  COMMUNITY  RELATIONSHIP; 
EDUCATIONAL  TELEVISION;  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION; 
JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS;  KINDERGARTEN;  JOB 
PLACEMENT;  POTENTIAL  DROPOUTS;  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION;  COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION;  CURRICULUM 
DEVELOPMENT;  STUDENT  NEEDS 

ABSTRACT  - DEVELOPED  TO  HELP  MEET  THE 
COGNITIVE  AND  AFFECTIVE  NEEDS  OF  SELECTEO 
STUDENTS,  THIS  PROJECT  WAS  DESIGNED  TO 
INCLUDE  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  COMPONENTS  FOR 
GRADES  K-6,  GRADES  7-9,  AND  GRADES  10-12. 

MORE  SPECIFICALLY  THE  ELEMENTARY  PROGRAM  WAS 
PLANNED  TO  PROVIDE  LABORATORY  EXPERIENCES  IN 
OCCUPATIONAL  SKILLS,  FILMS  FOR  INSTRUCTIONAL 
TELEVISION,  AND  RELATED  MATERIALS.  TO 

compliment  This  component  the  junior  high 

PROGRAM  WAS  DEVELOPED  TO  INTEGRATE  AN 
OCCUPATIONAL  GUIOANCE  SERIES  INTO  INDUSTRIAL 
ARTS  AND  HOME  ECONOMICS.  AND  FINALLY  THE 
SENIOR  HIGH  PROGRAM  WAS  DESIGNED  TO  ESTABLISH 
A VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  AND  JOB  DEVELOPMENT 
CENTER,  A COOPERATIVE  WORK-STUDY  PROGRAM,  A 
BASIC  SKILL  PROGRAM,  AND  PROGRAMS  FOR 
DROPOUTS.  EVALUATION  OF  THE  FIRST  YEAR 
ACTIVITIES  LED  TO  SEVERAL  RECOMMENDATIONS 
INCLUDING:  (1)  THE  SERIES  OF  TELEVISION  FILMS 
DEVELOPED  FOR  THE  ELEMENTARY  PROGRAM  SHOULO 
BE  COMPLETED  AND  WIDELY  UTILIZED,  (2)  THE 
JUNIOR  HIGH  PROGRAM,  HAVING  PASSED  THROUGH 
THE  DEVELOPMENTAL  STAGE,  SHOULO  BECOME 
OPERATIONAL  EARLY  IN  THE  SCHOOL  YEAR  SO  THAT 
THE  FULL  IMPACT  OF  THE  PROGRAM  CAN  BE  FELT 
AND  EVALUATED,  AND  (31  THE  SENIOR  HIGH 
PROGRAM  SHOULD  DEVELOP  BETTER  METHODS  OF 
IDENTIFYING  THE  NEEDS  OF  POTENTIAL  'DROPOUTS. 
RELATED  DOCUMENTS  ARE  AVAILABLE  AS  VT  014  388 
(ALSO  IN  THIS  ISSUE  AND  VT  014  390,  VT  014 
391,  AND  VT  014  392  (IN  AIM  VOL.  5 NO.  3). 
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I.  PRODUCTION 


Project  SPM~an  accelerated  project  for  a Systems  Program  Approaching 
Nonrunemployment  of  vocational  students— was  undertaken  by  the  Division  of 
Vocational  Education  of  the  Memphis  City  Schools  as  a three-year  program  funded 
by  Part  D of  Public  Law  90-576  as  an  Exemplary  Project  in  Vocational  Education. 
Its  purpose  was  to  develop  and  implement  a program  in  the  public  schools  which 
would  enable  students  to  plan  ahead  vocationally  and  effectively  to  bridge  the 
gap  between  the  academic  activities  of  the  school  and  the  realities  of  the  world 
of  work.  During  the  1970-71  school  year,  the  project  staff  was  to  develop, 
field  test,  and  make  operational  the  several  components  of  the  project. 

The  general  objectives,  as  stated  in  the  Interim  Report,  included: 

" (1)  Develop  a comprehensive  and  continuing  program  of  occupational  guidance 
information  and  techniques  which  will,  from  K to  14th  grade,  insure  the 
maximum  number  of  ycung  people  entering  vocational  programs  and  then 
’ bridge  the  gap  from  school  to  earning  a living. 

(2)  Develop  a series  of  ’hands  on’  and  soft  educational  units  which  will 
insure  maximum  relevance  of  education  for  the  world  of  work. 

(3)  Develop  within  the  student  a desire  to  stay  in  school  and  obtain  a 
general  education  and  skills  for  entering  into  employment. 

(4)  Develop  within  the  student  the  ability  to  appraise  his  occupational 
goals  in  a manner  equal  to  his  abilities,  desires,  and  the  forecasted 
needs  of  industry. 

(5)  Develop  an  overall  program  of  positive  relationships  with  ccranunity, 
parents,  consultants,  and  volunteer  workers  which  will  give  students 
an  enriched  outlook  on  the  world  of  work. 

Develop  all  programs  so  the  following  characteristics  prevail: 
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(a)  Student  develops  self-understanding  and  self-awareness . 

(b)  Student  recognizes  and  makes  fuller  use  of  his  capabilities. 

(c)  Students  develop  positive  adjustment  to  school,  community  and  heme 
environments. 

(d)  Student  development  of  self-confidence  and  self-esteem. 

(e)  Students  develop  the  ability  to  make  wise  decisions. 

(7)  Develop  a series  of  personal  inventories  which  when  given  at  grades  6, 

9 and  12  will  indicate  realistic  soundness  of  vocational  choices. 

(8)  Develop  a complete  follcw-up  study  which  will  test  the  relevance  of  the 
total  project." 


Hie  evaluation  report  which  follows  deals  with  the  level  of  attainment 
of  these  general  objectives  and  their  associated  specific  goals  as  outlined  in 
each  section  of  the  report.  The  report  covers  the  period  June  1,  1970,  through 
August  15,  1971,  even  though  the  evaluation  contract  was  not  negotiated  until 
March  1,  1971.  As  far  as  possible,  both  process  and  product  evaluations  were 


undertaken.  In  the  case  of  product  evaluation,  however,  the  first  year's 
results  are  not  ccnplete,  since  most  of  the  effort  was  spent  during  that  period 
on  development  and  field  testing  materials  for  future  use. 

The  components  of  Project  SPAN  for  which  evaluation  was  undertaken  were: 

1.  Elementary  (K-6) 

2.  Junior  High  (7-9) 

3.  High  School  (10-12) 

4.  Administration  of  the  Project 
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II.  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  COMPONENT 


Introduction. 

This  section  of  the  evaluation  report  will  deal  with  activities  of  Project 
SPAN  related  to  children  in  the  elementary  grades.  The  project’s  program  for 
grades  K-6  is  primarily  concerned  with  helping  students  learn  nore  about  different 
vocations.  It  is  designed  to  lead  into  skills  training  and  cooperative  experiences 
in  the  middle  and  high  school  grades.  This  part  of  the  evaluation  will  be  prin- 
cipally concerned  with  a series  of  films  made  for  educational  television  and 
related  instructional  materials,  designed  for  use  by  students  in  grades  5 and  6. 

Vocational  Films. 

A major  aspect  of  Project  SPAN  for  children  in  kindergarten  through  grade  6 is 
a series  of  10  films  or.  various  occupations.  General  goals  far  these  films  are  to 
acquaint  children  in  the  project’s  target  group  with  the  world  of  work,  to  empha- 
size occupations  for  which  these  children  could  reasonably  be  expected  to  have  in- 
terests and  aptitudes  rather  than  the  more  remote  professions;  and  to  help  them 
develop  positive  personal  attitudes  toward  work  through  the  presentation  of  persons 
frem  different  backgrounds  gainfully  enployed. 

Development  and  field  testing  of  the  film  series  has  taken  place  during 
the  1970-71  academic  year.  At  the  writing  of  this  report,  four  of  the  films  had 
been  completed,  and  two  had  been  shown  over  open  circuit  television.  The  other 
six  films  in  the  series  were  in  various  stages  of  production  and  were  gchoHnioH 
to  be  ready  for  shewing  early  in  the  1971-72  school  year.  Background  research 
on  the  various  vocations  depicted  in  the  films  plus  writing  of  the  scripts  were 
the  responsibility  of  members  of  the  SPAN  staff.  Filming,  editing,  and  other 
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aspects  of  production  were  performed  for  the  project  by  the  staff  of  educational 
television  station  WKNO,  Menphis.  This  station  also  was  designated  to  telecast 
the  series  in  1971-72. 

A major  problem  in  producing  the  films  was  the  limited  funds  available. 
Approximately  $820  was  budgeted  for  each  15-minute  film.  This  contrasts  with 
approximately  $6,000  needed  for  a film  of  comparable  length  done  in  color  and 
employing  sound  synchronized  with  lip  movements,  dissolves  and  other  techniques 
associated  with  polished  productions.  Through  improvisation  and  economics,  how- 
ever, the  project  and  television  station  staffs  were  able  to  develop  a series 
of  documentary  type  films,  enplcying  natural  settings  and  available  sources  of 
light.  A ratio  of  film  exposed  to  film  footage  needed  for  showing  approaching 
1:1  was  used  to  save  on  film  and  processing  costs.  A voice-over  narration  tech- 
nique was  used  for  most  footage.  This  was  effectively  combined  with  "wild  sound," 
background  noises  recorded  at  the  various  locations  and  later  incorporated  in  the 
film  soundtrack  as  needed.  Limited  dialogue  between  characters  was  used,  along 
with  a freeze-frame  technique  to  emphasize  members  of  different  occupations. 

Brief  introductory  and  background  music  also  was  employed  effectively  in  two  of 
the  four  films  viewed  for  this  evaluation. 


1 
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Specific  Objectives  for  K-6  Component. 

The  specific  objectives  for  the  K-6  component  largely  were  concerned  with 
the  vocational  guidance  films.  These  objectives,  as  given  in  the  original  pro- 
posal for  Project  SPAN,  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Develop  a series  of  guidance  films  for  educational  television  which  are  de- 
signed to  give  maximum  emphasis  on  preparing  a youngster  to  select  realistic 
life  goals  leading  toward  specific  educational  preparation  in  the  middle  and 
high  schools. 


Develop  "educational  inserts"  which  will  correlate  the  ETV  film  series  with 
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existing  television  programs  and  curricular  elements  in  the  science  and 
studies  areas. 

(3)  Develop  a program  of  "hands  on"  activities  which  will  tend  to  improve  manipu- 
lative skills  at  early  years. 

(4)  Develop  a high  degree  of  occupational  sensitivity  within  the  elementary 
teacher. 

Educational  Inserts. 

In  connection  with  the  second  objective  of  the  elementary  component,  the 
SPAN  staff  developed  a series  of  printed  materials  to  be  used  before  and  after 
the  telecasts  of  the  vocational  films.  A sample  set  to  be  used  with  the  first 
film  of  the  series,  on  building  trades,  is  included  in  Appendix  A to  this  report. 
The  inserts  were  designed  to  help  prepare  students  participate  actively  in  the 
films.  Rather  than  watching  the  telecasts  passively,  the  students  were  encour- 
aged to  respond  to  questions  posed  by  the  films.  The  "inquiry  approach"  to 
learning  was  used  in  many  of  the  programs.  Rather  than  siitply  giving  informa- 
tion on  various  vocations,  the  films  were  designed  to  stimulate,  through  a 
series  of  questions,  thought  and  responses  fran  the  students  watching  in  their 
classrooms.  The  inserts  also  served  as  departure  points  for  follow-up  discussions 
after  the  telecasts  and  for  related  activities  in  such  subjects  as  language  arts 
and  mathematics. 

The  inserts  far  the  building  trades  film  contain  a teachers'  guide,  a 
series  of  pictures  of  tools  used  in  different  jobs,  drawings  showing  different 
tradesmen  and  tradeswomen  at  work,  mathematics  problems  on  the  number  of  square 
feet  in  different  roans  of  a house,  occupations  and  vocabulary  crosswork  puzzles, 
and  a series  of  duplicated  instructions  for  those  students  who  will  have  later 
"hands  on"  experiences,  that  is,  experiences  in  actually  working  with  seme  tools 
used  in  the  building  trades.  These  exercises  include  making  a hinged  wooden  cover 
for  a scrapbook;  constructing  a return  brick  comer,  caimon  bond,  three  courses 
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high;  using  simple  drafting  tools  to  draw  to  scale  a room  or  ball  diamond;  and 
replacing  a washer  in  a compression  faucet. 

Objectives  for  Individual  Films. 

Members  of  the  project  staff  and  of  Station  WKNO  assisting  with  program  pro- 
duction compiled  an  informal  list  of  objectives  for  each  of  the  10  films  in  the 
vocational  series.  The  objectives  for  the  second  film  in  the  series,  on  health 
occupations,  are  representative.  They  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Children  should  be  able  to  name  the  different  kinds  of  workers  in  this  field. 

(2)  They  should  understand  the  duties  of  different  categories  of  nurses. 

(3)  They  should  be  able  to  match  different  kinds  of  hospital  instruments  with 
different  job  categories. 

(4)  They  should  be  able  to  describe  what  different  members  of  a hospital  team  do. 

(5)  They  should  be  able  to  determine  whether  members  of  a hospital  team  enjoy 
helping  make  people  well. 

(6)  They  should  be  able  to  understand  the  oatmon  goal  which  members  of  a hospital 
team  share  with  doctors,  that  is,  making  people  well. 

(7)  They  should  understand  the  pride  that  members  of  the  hospital  team  have  in 
their  work. 

(8)  They  should  understand  that  all  team  members,  both  men  and  wanen,  perform 
important  tasks. 

Evaluation  Design. 

IWo  instruments  were  used  in  evaluating  the  four  films  completed  by  the  end 
of  the  initial  year  of  Project  SPAN.  One  was  based  on  "Guidelines  to  Preparation 
and  Evaluation  of  Occupational  Films,"  prepared  by  the  National  Vocational  Guid- 
ance Association.  The  introduction  to  these  guidelines  said  in  part: 

Films  about  occupations  are  in  great  demand  for  use  with  elementary, 


junior  and  senior  high  school  students,  college  studehts,  and  adults. 
These  groups,  differing  in  age  and  level  of  educational  attainment, 
have  also  significantly  different  patterns  of  interests  aid  needs. 

Children  in  elementary  schools,  for  example,  need  introduction  in  a 
way  that  stimulates  their  imaginations,  to  occupations  that  they 
are  not  likely  to  encounter. 

It  is  not  likely  , . , that  any  one  film  on  occupations  will  be 
equally  useful  for  all  groups.  Therefore,  film  producers  will 
need  to  consider  the  group  for  whan  a film  is  intended  and  make 
certain  that  content  and  objectives  arts  appropriate  to  the  age 
and  educational  level. 

Distribution  of  occupations,  industries,  and  educational  facil- 
ities varies  considerably  with  location  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  An  occupational  film  designed  for  national  dis- 
tribution, therefore,  requires  a broader  approach  than  one 
intended  for  shewing  in  a single  locale. 

It  will  be  helpful  to  those  who  are  selecting  career  guidance 
films  if  the  producer  will  provide  a leaflet  Or  panphlet  pre- 
senting the  purpose  of  the  film,  a summary  of  its  content,  possi- 
ble uses,  viewing  time,  and,  when  appropriate,  suggestions  for 
follow-up. 


The  document  added  that  the  principal  test  of  an  occupational  film  is  "how 
well  it  contributes  to  the  process  of  career  development"  among  viewers  and  that 
ideas  presented  were  more  important  than  style,  format  and  technical  quality  of 
a film.  An  instrument,  therefore,  was  developed  based  on  the  NVGA's  list  of 
criteria  for  selection  of  significant  content  for  occupational  films.  Where  possi- 
ble, a direct  quotation  for  the  association's  criteria  was  included  in  each  of  the 
10  sections  of  the  instrument.  Otherwise,  a paraphrase  fran  the  criteria  was  used 
to  explain  the  portion  of  the  rating  instrument. 

The  different  aspects  of  film  content  to  be  rated  and  explanatory  material 
quoted  or  paraphrased  from  the  association's  criteria  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Interdependence  of  Related  Occupations— The  occupational  film  portraying  a 
cluster  of  occupations  that  requires  similar  interests  with  varying  levels 
of  ability  is  especially  important  and  useful  in  the  school  guidance  program. 

(2)  Activities  of  Worker— Film  should  shew  duties  of  the  worker  and  the  patterns 
of  interests  and  values  which  a person  in  a certain  occupation  likely  will 
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hold. 

(3)  Setting  of  Work— The  possible  variety  of  work  settings  should  be  realis- 
tically portrayed. 

(4)  Preparation  Required— Sane  indication  of  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  edu- 
cation and  training  required  is  essential. 

(5)  Occupation's  Contribution  to  Society— Does  the  film  show  a product  or  service 
that  is  the  outoone  of  work  done? 

(6)  Excellence  of  Vtorkmanship—The  motion  picture  film  has  the  potential  for 
dramatizing  the  benefits  of  quality  workmanship. 

(7)  Levels  of  Occupational  Opportunities— Beginning  occupations  and  pranotional 
opportunities  are  matters  of  concern  to  youth. 

(8)  Personal  Rewards  of  Occupation — The  motion  picture  can  portray  effectively 
the  psychological  rewards  of  occupational  performance. 

(9)  Organizations  Related  to  Occupations — Information  should  be  given  about 
the  organizations,  if  any,  which  a worker  in  a particular  occupation  is 
expected  to  join. 

(10)  Factors  Affecting  Growth  of  the  Occupation — Significant  trends  can  be  illus- 
trated in  the  occupation  film. 

Each  of  the  above  10  sections  of  the  instrument  contained  a 10-point  rating 
scale,  with  the  lower  end  of  each  scale  indicating  that  the  SPAN  film  evaluated 
had  "low  value"  as  far  as  the  particular  criterion  was  concerned,  and  the  upper 
end  of  the  sbale  indicating  high  value. 

A second  instrument  was  developed  to  evaluate  the  technical  aspects  of 
the  film,  as  well  as  the  format  and  style.  The  nine  sections  of  this  instrument 
dealt  with  the  following: 

Camera  Work — Variety  of  camera  angles,  lack  of  jurrp  cuts,  focus,  imaginative 
use  of  the  camera. 

Narration— Pleasing  quality  of  narrator's  voice;  a lack  of  condescension  in 
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tone  and  inflection;  good  sound  quality. 

(3)  Lighting — Good  use  of  available  and  artificial  light  sources. 

(4)  Editing — Film  edited  into  smoothly  flowing  narrative,  with  one  scene  leading 
logically  into  the  next. 

(5)  Script— Conversational  writing,  with  short  sentences  and  easily  understood 
terms.  No  "writing  down"  to  students.  An  original,  fresh  approach  to  infor- 
mation and  ideas. 

(6)  Use  of  Entertainment  to  Hold  Viewer  Interest — Films  rely  on  entertainment 
techniques  of  caimercial  television  to  hold  viewer  interest  and  are  not  too 
didactic. 

(7)  Visual  Impact  of  Films — Visual  aspect  of  television  is  used  to  the  fullest 
advantage,  with  a limit  to  the  number  of  scenes  shewing  lecturers  or  papal 
discussions. 

(8)  Words,  Music  and  Motion  Canbined  for  a Pleasing  Effect. 

(9)  Extent  to  Which  Films  Meet  SPAN  Objectives. 

A 10-point  rating  scale  also  was  used  with  this  instrument.  The  scale  for 
each  of  the  first  eight  sections  used  lower  numbers  to  indicate  "poor"  rating, 
higher  numbers  to  indicate  a "good"  rating.  On  the  last  section,  which  referred 
to  the  SPAN  objectives,  the  scale  ranged  fran  "limited"  to  "extensive" . Samples 
of  both  instruments,  as  well  as  the  NVGA  list  of  criteria  for  films,  are  given  in 
Appendix  B. 

Each  of  the  four  completed  films  was  viewed  through  a monitor  in  the  studios 
of  Station  WKNO,  and  afterwards  each  of  three  evaluators  completed  the  two  instru- 
ments described  above. 
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Effects  of  Films  on  Target  Audience. 

Besides  evaluating  the  content  and  technical  qualities  of  the  completed 
films,  the  evaluation  team  made  an  effort  to  determine  their  inpact  on  a sample 
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of  the  target  population.  Since  the  films  primarily  were  intended  for  use  in  fifth 
and  sixth  grade  classes,  three  groups  of  students  were  selected,  with  two  fifth 
grade  classes  and  two  sixth  grade  classes  in  each  group.  Each  of  th<-  three  groups 
was  treated  differently  with  respect  to  exposure  to  the  vocational  films  and  re- 
lated material.  A SP’N  Film  Evaluation  Instrument  was  developed  for  this  purpose. 
The  instrument  was  designed  to  measure  students'  cognate  knowledge  of  vocational 
areas  discussed  in  the  films  and  their  attitudes  toward  work  in  general.  ;.  copy 
of  the  instrument  is  included  in  the  Appendix  C to  this  report.  Each  group  of 
students  responded  to  the  instrument  before  airy  involvement  with  SPAN  films  and 
related  material. 

After  being  given  the  test,  Grcup  One  viewed  the  first  film,  the  completed 
r o dealing  with  building  trades.  The  group  then  completed  the  same  instrument 
as  a post-test. 

Group  TWo,  after  taking  the  pre-test,  was  given  the  printed  inserts  con- 
taining information  about  the  building  trades.  The  group  then  viewed  the  film 
on  television  and  took  the  post- test. 

Group  Three  took  the  pre-test,  studied  the  printed  inserts,  viewed  the 

s 

film  and  then  had  the  "hands  on"  experiences,  in  which  they  repaired  a faucet, 
laid  brick,  and  made  a wooden  scrapbook  back.  As  a final  activity,  the  group 
completed  the  SPAN  Film  Evaluation  Instrument  on  a post- test  basis. 

A ccnputerized  frequency  count  was  made  of  the  students'  responses  to  the 
instrument.  The  McNemar  Test,  a non-parametric  test  designed  to  show  significance 
of  difference  in  a situation  where  the  same  subjects  are  tested  prior  to  and  fol- 
lowing an  event,  was  used  to  analyze  the  pre-  and  post-test  data  from  each,  group. 
The  purpose  was  to  determine  if  changes  in  the  number  of  correct  responses  from 
one  test  to  another  were  significantly  different,  statistically,  from  what  might 
have  been  expected  by  chance.  If  there  were  statistically  significant  differ- 
ences shown,  it  could  be  concluded  that  the  SPAN  experiences  were  a possible 
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factor  in  improved  knowledge  of  and  attitudes  toward  a particular  vocation,  in 
this  case,  the  building  trades. 


Evaluation  Findings. 

This  section  will  report  on  findings  of  the  two  major  evaluation  activi- 
ties discussed  in  the  preceding  portion  of  this  section.  The  first  dealt  with 
judging  content  and  technical  quality  of  the  guidance  films  for  television.  The 
second  involved  testing  of  three  groups  of  elementary  school  students  who  viewed 
the  films  and  had  varied  auxiliary  experiences . 

The  median  ratings  of  the  visiting  evaluation  team  for  content  and  tech- 
nical quality  of  the  films  are  given  in  Table  II-l. 

Each  horizontal  rcw  of  the  table  gives  the  median  ratings  for  the  four 
completed  films  on  each  of  the  10  items  in  the  content  survey  and  each  of  the  9 
items  in  the  technical  survey.  Each  vertical  column  gives  the  ratings  on  both 
instruments  for  a single  film. 

The  technical  quality  ratings  of  the  films  were  consistently  high.  Camera 
work,  use  of  available  light,  editing,  and  visual  impact  of  the  films  were  rated 
especially  high.  With  wily  one  exception,  all  of  the  ratings  were  7 or  above  on 
the  10-point  scale. 
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With  three  exceptions,  ratings  on  the  subscales  of  the  content  survey  were 
5 (average)  or  above.  Especially  high  ratings  were  given  the  films  for  showing 
interdependence  among  various  jobs  within  a vocational  group,  for  realistically 
portraying  work  settings,  for  stimulating  pride  in  workmanship,  and  for  showing 
products  of  different  jobs. 

The  ratings  generally  were  consistent  with  and  tended  to  support  the  repre- 
sentative objectives  previews ly  stated  for  the  film.  In  other  words,  the  pro- 
ducers were  judged  to  have  met  the  objectives  they  set  for  themselves.  The  three 
content  areas  in  which  the  films  received  below-average  ratings  were  those  which 
the  staff  decided  they  could  not  adequately  cover  in  a 15-minute  program  for 
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TABLE  II-l 
FILM  RATINGS 


1 

Film  Number* 
2 3 

4 

Content  Item 

1 (Job  interdependence) 

10 

9 

9 

9 

2 (Worker  activities) 

9 

8 

5 

7 

3 (Work  setting) 

9 

9 

8 

8 

4 (Jch  preparation) 

4 

3 

3 

4 

5 (Job  product) 

9 

9 

9 

9 

6 (Workmanship) 

8 

9 

9 

8 

7 (Job  levels) 

5 

6 

7 

8 

8 (Job  satisfaction) 

8 

6 

6 

5 

9 (Related  groups) 

1 

2 

2 

1 

10  (Jct>  trends) 

3 

3 

3 

2 

Technical  Item 

1 (Camera  work) 

9 

10 

9 

10 

2 (Narration) 

9 

7 

9 

10 

3 (Lighting) 

9 

10 

10 

10 

4 (Editing) 

9 

9 

10 

10 

5 (Script) 

9 

9 

8 

9 

6 (Entertainment) 

9 

9 

6 

10 

7 (Visual  impact) 

9 

10 

10 

10 

8 (Pleasing  effect) 

10 

9 

8 

10 

9 (Meet  objectives) 

9 

9 

8 

9 

* Film  Topics 


0 


Film  Is  Building  trades  AA'l'X  Fi;lin  3s  Manufacturing 

Film  2:  Health  occupations  Film  4:  Food  service  occupations 
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television.  These  areas  involved  discussing  related  labor  unions  and  associations 
which  members  of  a vocational  group  could  join,  the  kinds  of  training  and  prepara- 
tion which  members  of  different  work  groups  need,  and  job  trends  within  a given 
vocation. 

The  second  aspect  of  the  evaluation  concerned  the  scores  of  three  student 
groups,  previously  discussed,  on  an  instrument  especially  designed  to  measure 
their  knowledge  of  and  attitudes  toward  building  trades,  the  subject  of  one  SPAN 
film.  For  each  of  the  first  10  questions,  there  was  one  "correct"  response.  The 
11th  question  gave  the  students  nine  choices  of  hand  tools  and  asked  that  they 
circle  the  ones  which  they  thought  could  be  used  in  building  a house.  All  nine 
itans  could  be  so  used. 

Group  One  was  tested,  viewed  the  film  on  building  trades,  an!  then  was 
given  the  same  test  again.  As  noted,  the  McNemar  Test  was  appied  to  determine 
whether  any  improvenent  in  the  number  of  correct  answers  was  beyond  what  might 
be  reasonably  expected  by  chance.  On  6 of  the  10  questions,  the  number  of  cor- 
rect answers  after  visaing  the  film,  as  contrasted  to  performance  on  the  pre- 
test, was  found  to  be  significantly  different  at  at  least  the  .05  level.  Three 
were  significant  at  the  ,001  level. 

Group  TVio  worked  with  the  printed  inserts  as  well  as  viewing  the  film 
between  the  pre-  and  post- test.  The  number  of  correct  responses  on  the  post- 
test as  contrasted  to  the  pre-test  again  increased  at  the  .05  level  or  better 
on  6 of  the  10  questions.  This  indicates  that  the  increases  could  have  been 
the  result  of  chance  factors—guessing,  etc. —only  5 times  out  of  a 100.  The 
changes  were  significant  at  the  .001  level  on  three  questions. 

Group  Three  saw  the  film,  studied  the  printed  inserts,  and  engaged  in 
the  actual  "hands  on"  use  of  certain  building  tools  during  the  interval  between 
the  first  and  second  tests.  Changes  were  statistically  significant  at  the  .05 
level  or  above  on  5 of  the  questions  and  at  the  .001  level  on  4 questions. 


Ai'M. 
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| Complete  results  of  the  McNemar  Test  for  answers  of  the  three  groups  are  given  in 

Tables  II-2,  II-3  and  II-4. 


TABLE  II-2 

RESULTS  OF  McNEMAR  TEST 
FOR  GROUP  ONE 


Question 

Differences  Significant 
At  These  Levels 

1 

.001 

, 2 

.01 

3 

.10 

4 

.001 

5 

.10 

6 

.02 

7 

.01 

8 

.001 

9 

.30 

10 

.30 

The  11th  question  concerned  the  9 hand  tools  which  could  be  used  in 
building  a house.  In  each  of  the  three  treatment  groups,  the  number  of  items 
selected  increased  on  the  post-test.  The  number  of  students  in  each  group 
selecting  6 or  more  of  the  tools  on  the  pre-test  and  the  post-test  is  given  in 
Table  II-5. 

Conclusions,  Implications  and  Reccnrosndations 

Based  upon  the  material  presented,  the  following  conclusions  can  be  drawn 
about  the  component  of  Project  SPAN  for  K-6: 


A+  ns: 
- **  • « »<  * 
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TABLE  II-3 

RESULTS  CF  McNEMAR  TEST 
FOR  GROUP  TWO 


— w 

Question 

Differences  Significant 
At  These  Levels 

1 

.05 

2 

.01 

3 

.001 

4 

.001 

5 

No  change 

6 

.02 

7 

.50 

8 

.001 

9 

.20 

10 

N.S. 

f 


(1)  Three  of  the  four  objectives  for  the  component  have  been  realized  to  a con- 
siderable degree.  Four  in  a series  of  vocational  films  for  television  have 
been  ocnpleted  and  six  others  are  scheduled  far  aonpletion  early  in  1971-72. 
Two  of  the  films  have  been  telecast  on  a pilot  basis.  Educational  inserts, 
printed  material  to  use  in  advance  of  and  as  a follow-up  to  the  telecasts, 
have  been  developed  for  all  of  the  films.  Also  being  completed  is  a re- 
lated program  of  "hands  on"  activities  for  students  to  correlate  with  the 
films  and  to  give  students  actual  limited  experiences  in  vocational  skills. 
The  only  component  objective  on  which  there  has  been  little  demonstrable 
progress  is  that  calling  for  developing  a "high  degree  of  occupational 
sensitivity  within  the  elementary  teacher (s)"  in  target  schools. 
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TABLE  II-4 

RESULTS  OF  McNEMAR  TEST 
FOR  GROUP  THREE 


Question 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 


Differences  Significant 
At  These  Levels 


.05 

.001 

.001 

.001 

.10 

N.S. 

.20 

.001 

.50 

N.S. 


TABLE  II-5 

CORRECT  RESPONSES  TO  QUESTION  11 


Group 


Pre-Test 


Post-Test 


1 

42 

71 

2 

57 

86 

3 

35 

70 

( 


o 


Participation  by  teachers  in  the  activities  related  to  the  vocational  films 
should  help  achieve  this  objective,  once  all  10  of  the  films  are  caxpleted 
and  telecast  during  1971-72.  As  part  6f  its  1970-71  program  for  teachers, 
Project  SPAN  sponsored  two  in-service  workshops,  attended  by  approximately 
375  elementary  and  high  school  staff  member?  in  August,  1971.  Hie  work- 
shops dealt  with  making  education  mere  relevant  through  occupational  ori- 
entation and  exploration.  Participants  were  asked  to  complete  a feedback 
questionnaire  at  the  end  of  the  two  programs.  They  were  virtually  unanimous 
in  agreeing  that:  (a)  the  workshops  gave  them  a better  understanding  of 

Project  SPAN;  (b)  students  in  their  classes  would  benefit  from  the  project's 
programs;  and  (c)  many  concepts  discussed  during  the  workshops  could  be 
integrated  into  their  subject  matter  areas. 

(2)  The  four  completed  SPAN  films  were  judged  to  have  attained  many  of  the  ob- 
jectives for  vocational  films,  as  identified  by  the  National  Vocational 
Guidance  Association.  The  same  films  also  were  judged  to  have  a high  degree 
of  technical  polish.  Technical  qualities  of  the  projects  were  ccrmerdable 
considering  the  limited  budget  ($820)  under  which  each  was  produced. 

(3)  On  the  basis  of  testing  students  following  the  showing  of  a pilot  film,  it 
can  be  concluded  that  the  vocational  films  hold  considerable  premise  for 

increasing  knowledge  about  different  vocations  among  students  in  grades 

< 

five  and  six  and  of  bringing  student  attitudes  about  the  world  of  work  more 
in  accord  with  generally  accepted  social  values — that  is,  viewing  work  as 
desirable,  satisfying  and  rewarding. 

Project  SPAN'S  elementary  component  appears  to  be  a vital  part  of  a well 
integrated  plan  to  make  education  more  meaningful  to  students  in  elementary, 
junior  and  senior  high  school.  The  project's  attempt  to  relate  mjor  vocational 
fields  to  education  seems  worthy  of  emulation  by  other  systems,  especially  those 
with  significant  segments  of  disadvantaged  students. 

4i'i& 
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The  elementary  component's  use  of  a multi-media  approach  to  instruction 
appears  to  be  especially  meaningful  in  a period  when  educators  are  being  urged 
to  consider  non- traditional  teaching  methods  and  instructional  media.  The  effec- 
tive use  of  educational  television  as  a means  of  orienting  large  numbers  of  stu- 
dents toward  vocations,  at  a relatively  lew  per-student  cost,  is  encouraging. 

The  production  of  high  quality  films  on  lew  budgets  which  effectively  depart 
frem  the  didactic  approach  of  the  ETV  studio  lecturer  and  adapt  the  form  of  the 
television  documentary  to  the  needs  of  the  schools  have  implications  for  edu- 
cators seeking  new  approaches  to  vocational  education  as  well  as  to  other  fields. 
The  film  series  also  demonstrates  hew  officials  of  a school  system,  the  staff  of 
a special  project,  and  the  production  staff  of  an  educational  television  station 
can  cooperate  to  help  meet  the  needs  of  children. 

Recarmendations  based  on  the  evaluation  of  the  K-6  component  are  as  follows: 

(1)  The  K-6  component  of  Project  SPAN  should  be  continued  and  expanded  if  possible. 

(2)  The  series  of  television  films  should  be  caipleted  and  widtely  utilized,  along 
with  printed  inserts  and  descriptions  of  "hands  on"  activities  to  be  used  in 
connection  with  the  films. 

(3)  Other  schools  not  in  the  target  area  of  SPAN  should  be  encouraged  to  make  use 
of  the  films.  In  order  to  utilize  them  to  the  fullest  advantage,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  the  related  printed  material  developed  by  the  project  staff 
(inserts  and  "hands  on"  instructions)  to  be  made  available  to  other  schools 
within  range  of  the  television  station,  since  the  inquiry  approach  is  used 

in  sane  films  to  stimulate  active  participation  of  viewing  students.  This 
approach  requires  advance  preparation  of  students  so  that  they  will  be  able 
to  get  the  fullest  possible  benefit  from  the  instructional  technique. 

(4)  Prints  or  kinescopes  of  the  television  programs  should  be  made  available  to 
teachers  who  wish  to  shew  the  films  again  in  their  classrooms  and/or  to  use 
them  in  connection  with  instructional  units  scheduled  at  times  other  than 
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s when  the  open  circuit  television  programs  are  shewn.  (Reccrrrendations  3 

and  4 will  require  schools  outside  the  project  to  pay  for  duplication  and 
distribution  of  printed  materials  used  in  connection  with  the  television 
programs  and  for  copies  of  the  film  to  shew  via  projector  in  the  classroom. ) 

(5)  Teachers  may  be  briefed  on  extending  discussion  of  the  televised  films  into 
areas  reccmnended  by  the  National  Vocational  Guidance  Association  but  not 
practical  to  cover  in  the  limited  amount  of  tine  for  each  film.  These  in- 
clude the  extent  and  nature  of  education  and  training  required  for  differ- 
ent  vocations,  a more  extensive  discussion  of  the  product  or  service  that 
is  the  outcome  of  work  dene,  the  psychological  rewards  of  occupational 
performance,  and  professional  associations  and  labor  organizations  usually 
connected  with  different  vocations. 

(6)  Information  on  the  use  of  educational  television  as  a delivery  system  for 
instruction  about  vocations,  especially  throucfli  the  filmed  documentary 
approach  utilizing  actual  settings,  workers  and  sands,  should  be  made 
available  to  other  interested  systems  and  agencies.  This  is  especially 
true  of  sane  of  the  techniques  used  to  cut  production  costs.  If  possible, 
the  project  should  preserve  accounts  of  technical  processes  and  problems 
involved  with  the  series  so  that  others  can  profit  fran  them. 

(7)  Evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  guidance  films  and  accompanying 
printed  materials  should  be  continued.  Measurement  of  the  impact  of  the 
multi-media  approach  on  students'  knowledge  about  major  vocations  and 
their  attitudes  toward  the  world  of  work  should  be  expanded  during  the 
second  year,  when  all  10  films  are  scheduled  to  be  shown,  so  that  a fuller 
understanding  of  the  programs'  effectiveness  can  be  attained. 

f (8)  Workshops  and  other  activities  aimed  at  developing  a high  degree  of  occu- 
pational sensitivity  among  elementary  teachers  should  be  continued  and 

expanded.  A systematic  approach  to  judging  the  extent  to  which  this 
component  objective  is  achieved  during  1971-72  should  be  developed. 
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III.  JUNIOR  HIGH  COMPONENT 


Even  though  elementary  students  may  become  more  aware  of  the  world  of 
work  through  programs  such  as  SPAN,  it  is  important  that  students  at  the  junior 
high,  or  middle  school,  level  be  given  additional  enrichment  in  the  work  orienta- 
tion area  if  they  are  to  enter  high  school  with  the  desired  knowledge  and  atti- 
tudes. For  this  reason,  a special  occupational  orientation  and  exploration 
unit  was  developed  to  be  used  in  eighth  and  ninth  grade  home  economics  and 
industrial  arts  classes.  A limited  cooperative  work  program  was  set  up  to  pro- 
vide seme  students  with  the  opportunity  of  developing  basic  job-related  skills, 
attitudes  and  understandings  in  a true  business  setting,  students  at  the 
junior  high  level  need  to  become  prepared  for  successful  employment  by  learning 
about  the  nature  and  operation  of  our  economic  system,  how  to  work,  the  value 
of  an  education  to  the  work  situation,  the  use  of  technology  in  many  modem 
jobs,  problem  solving  and  necessary  attitudes  for  obtaining  and  holding  a job. 
With  these  needs  in  mind,  the  following  specific  objectives  were  established 
for  the  junior  high  component  of  the  project: 

" (1)  Develop  a relevant  approach  to  industrial  arts  and  home  economics  which 
will  keep  students  in  school. 

(2)  Develop  a series  of  educational  inserts  which  are  designed  to  give  stu- 
dents experiences  in  making  occupational  choices  and  then  enroll  in 
appropriate  courses  in  high  school." 

It  is  obvious  that  in  the  case  of  each  of  these  objectives,  product 
evaluation  was  not  totally  possible  during  the  first  year  of  the  project. 

Several  years  of  comparative  data  on  school  dropouts  will  be  required  to  ascer- 
tain whether  SPAN  is  having  any  effect.  Although  paper  and  pencil  tests  were 
used  to  measure  any  shift  in  knowledge  or  attitude  resulting  from  a special 
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SPAN  unit,  the  ultimate  criteria  of  success  for  the  secorri  objective  will  not 
be  available  until  the  present  eighth  and  ninth  grads  students  reach  hictfi  school 
and  make  their  course  choices.  Therefore,  much  of  the  evaluation  for  the 
junior  high  canponent  must  be  on  the  process  as  it  was  developed. 

Dropout  Rate. 

The  guidance  officials  of  the  Memphis  City  Schools  reported  a negligible 
dropout  rate  in  the  two  junior  high  schools  in  the  target  area,  Cypress  and 
Humes;  but  they  reported  a higher  than  average  rate  of  dropouts  in  the  hi#i 
school,  Northside,  in  that  area  (7.6  per  cent  compared  to  the  city  average  of 
less  than  3.5  per  cent  for  all  high  schools  during  the  years  1967-70.)  In 
all  probability,  the  high  rate  at  Northside  is  attributable  at  least  in  part 
to  things  which  happened  or  did  not  happen  when  the  students  were  in  the  lower 
grades  in  school.  The  compulsory  attendance  law  in  Tennessee  would  keep  most 
of  the  students  at  Cypress  and  Humes  from  leaving  school  until  after  the  ninth 
grade.  The  dropout  rates  for  1970-71  will  not  be  available  until  fall,  1971, 
(after  this  report  is  completed) ; therefore,  no  comparisons  on  even  one  year  of 
the  operation  of  Project  SPAN  were  possible.  Effectiveness  of  the  project  on 
this  aspect  of  the  school  program  will  not  be  totally  clear  for  several  years, 
but  a beginning  estimate  may  be  made  by  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  the  project. 

Co-op  Program. 

Although  limited  in  scope  and  for  short  duration,  the  initial  cooperative 
employment  experiences  were  provided  for  a small  number  of  junior  high  students 
during  the  spring  of  1971.  Daily  classes  were  established  for  students  who 
were  16  years  of  age  or  older,  and  those  for  whom  enployment  could  be  obtained 
were  released  from  school  in  the  afternoon  for  this  purpose. 

Table  III-l  reports  the  success  of  the  co-op  placement  effort.  The  co-op 
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students  were  not  placed  in  .jobs  until  late  in  the  school  year  and,  as  a result, 
no  valid  evaluation  was  possible..  A4  .42 
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TABLE  III-l 

JUNIOR  HIGH  CO-OP  PROGRAM 
SPRING  1971 


Schools 

In  Class 

Placed  on  Job 

Male 

Female 

Total 

No. 

Per  cent 

Cypress 

15 

2 

17 

12 

70.6 

Humes 

10 

5 

15 

13 

86.6 

Totals 

25 

7 

32 

25 

78.1 

Unit  of  Study. 

During  the  1970-71  school  year,  a unit  of  study,  Occupational  Orientation 
and  Exploration,  was  developed  by  the  SPAN  staff  for  use  in  eighth  and  ninth  grade 
heme  economics  and  industrial  arts  classes  in  the  target  area  schools.  A curric- 
ulum guide  was  written  and  distributed  to  the  teachers  of  heme  economics  and 
industrial  arts  at  Cypress  and  Humes  junior  High  Schools.  The  unit  was  designed 
so  that  it  could  be  taught  in  a three-week  period  or  integrated  into  other  units 
over  a longer  perior  of  time.  The  following  areas  were  covered: 

1.  orientation  to  the  world  of  work 

2.  understanding  of  self  and  others 

3.  heme  economics  related  occupations 

4.  occupations  in  distribution 

5.  health  occupations 

6.  occupations  in  trades  and  industry 

7.  office  occupations 

General  objectives  were  given  for  the  unit,  as  were  more  specific,  be- 
havioral objectives  for  each  of  the  areas.  Methods  of  presentation,  supple- 
mentary materials,  bibliographies  case  study  materials,  other  sources  of 
educational  materials,  evaluation  instruments,  sanples  of  personnel  forms 
and  letters  and  a guide  to  child  labor  laws  were  presented  in  this  document. 

The  material  was  well  done  and  assembled  into  an  attractive,  easily  useable 
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format.  In  addition  to  the  curriculum  guide,  the  vocational  teachers  at  the 
junior  high  schools  were  provided  information  about  and  encouraged  to  arrange 
field  trips  to  local  business  and  industrial  establishments.  Also,  the  SPAN 
staff  conducted  assembly  programs  at  Cypress  and  Humes  to  inform  a wider  range 
of  students  about  many  aspects  of  the  occupational  scene. 

Evaluation  Instrumentation . 

In  order  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  the  unit  on  Occupational  Ori- 
entation and  Exploration,  the  teachers  administered  the  Gordon  Occupational 
Check  List  to  groups  of  students  before  and  after  the  three-week  unit.  The 
students  were  also  asked  at  both  times  to  list  all  the  occupations  (jobs)  they 
could.  The  purpose  of  the  latter  is  obvious — to  determine  whether  the  stu- 
dents were  more  knowledgeable  about  occupations  after  the  course  than  before. 

The  Gordon  Occupational  Check  List  consists  of  240  activities  that  are 
performed  in  many  different  kinds  of  jobs.  (See  Appendix  D.)  These  240  activ- 
ities are  organi  zed  into  five  general  interest  categories  and  are  further  grouped 
into  30  internally-related  clusters.  Table  II 1-2  displays  the  item  clusters. 

. TABT.E  TT.I-2  . 

ITEM  CLUSTERS  IN  EACH 
GENERAL  OCCUPATIONAL  AREA 


Check  List 
Area 


No.  of 
Itans 


Item  Clusters 


Business 

48 

1-8,  41-48,  81-88,  121-128,  161-168, 
201-208 

Outdoor 

24 

9-16,  49-56,  89-96 

Arts 

24 

129-136,  169-176,  209-216 

Technology 

96 

17-32,  57-72,  97-112,  137-152,  177- 
192,  217-232 

Service 

48 

33-40,  73-80,  113-120,  153-160,  193- 
200,  233-240 
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The  Check  List  was  developed  for  use  in  survey  research  and  in  individ- 
ual and  group  counseling.  Activity  items  were  written  for  the  selected  occu- 
pations, using  the  Dicti ^nary  of  Occupational  Titles  and  Occupational  Outlook 
Handbook  as  guides.  Results  of  test-retest  reliability  studies  reported  in 
the  Manual  (Revised  Edition,  1967)  are  shown  in  Table  III-3. 


TABLE  III-3 

RELIABILITY  COEFFICIENTS  OF 

GORDON  OCCUPATIONAL  CHECK  tSSTV 

TWO  ADMINISTRATIONS,  ONE  MCNTH  APART* 


Check.  List 
Area 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

Business 

Boys 

.97 

.79 

.98 

.68 

Girls 

.92 

.85 

.96 

.91 

Outdoor 

Boys 

.89 

.84 

.94 

.90 

Girls 

.83 

.87 

.99 

.71 

Arts 

Boys 

.83 

.77 

.97 

.91 

Girls 

.q8 

.81 

.96 

.96 

Technology 

Boys 

•JO 

.79 

.97 

.91 

Girls 

.75 

.72 

.99 

.79 

Service 

Boys 

.76 

.82 

.97 

.88 

Girls 

.85 

.82 

.96 

.88 

Total 

Boys 

.94 

.81 

.97 

.89 

Girls 

.88 

.82 

.97 

.89 

*A11  reliability  coefficients  were  estimated  by  the  formula  for  overlapping 
elarvents. 


I Number  of  items  underlined  in  the  two  administrations. 

II  Identical  items  underlined  in  the  two  administrations. 

Ill  Identical  responses— underlined,  circled,  or  unmarked. 

IV  I tans  circled  in  the  first  administration  that  were  underlined  in  the 
second  administration. 

The  Check  List  was  specifically  developed  to  be  relevant  to  the  non- 
college bound  young  person  who  will  leave  high  school  to  enter  the  world  of 
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work,  and  it  has  been  used  successfully  as  low  as  the  eighth  grade. 

Evaluation  of  Junior  High  Component. 

The  number  of  students  completing  the  evaluation  instruments  both  before 
and  after  the  unit  of  study  on  occupations  is  reported  in  Table  III-4. 


TABLE  III-4 

NUMBER  OF  PARTICIPANTS  IN  EVALUATION 
OF  JUNIOR  HIGH  UNIT  OF  STUDY 


School 

Gordon  and  List 
of  Occupations 

List  of  Occupations 
Only 

Both  Pre- 
and 

Post-Tests 

One 

Test* 

Only 

Both  Pre- 
and 

Post-Tests 

One 

Test* 

Only 

Total 

Cypress 

Boys 

45 

22 

28 

11 

106 

Girls 

60 

8 

19 

4 

. 91- 

Humes** 

Boys 

13 

15 

0 

48 

76 

Girls 

45 

15 

36 

14 

110 

Total 

Boys 

58 

37 

28 

59 

182 

Girls 

105 

23 

55 

18 

201 

* Therefore,  not  useable  in  the  analysis. 

**  Data  from  48  students  at  Humes  was  not  useable  because  they  were  not  ad- 
ministered both  the  pre-  and  post- tests. 


Of  the  383  junior  high  students  in  the  heme  economics  and  industrial 
arts  courses  in  the  two  schools,  246  completed  useable  evaluations  of  one 
or  both  types.  The  girls  completed  160  of  these  evaluations,  105  sets  of  the 
Gordon  Occupational  Check  List  with  lists  of  occupations  and  55  sets  of  lists 
of  occupations  only.  One  reason  for  the  smaller  number  of  boys  was  the  fact 
that  48  students,  all  of  them  boys,  were  not  given  both  tests  at  one  school. 
There  also  was  a higher  rate  of  absenteeism  among  the  boys  on  the  Jays  of  the 
evaluations. 

A1  If*. 
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No  statistical  analysis  was  undertaken  on  the  results  of  the  Gordon 
Occupational  Check  List,  since  it  was  obvious  that  the  overall  change  reflected 
was  too  slight  to  be  significant.  The  results  are  reported  in  Table  III-5 
in  average  number  of  additional  (or.,  fewer)  items  scored  on  the  post-test  as 
compared  with  the  pre-tests  for  each  of  the  item  clusters. 


TABLE  m-5 

RESULTS  OF  THE  GORDON 
OCCUPATIONAL  CHECK  LIST 


Schtpl  No.  of  Average  Change 


Students 

B 

0 

A 

T 

S 

Cypress 

Boys 


Class  1 

16 

- .63 

- .56 

0 

-1.93 

- .93 

Class  2 

29 

7.21 

2.14 

2.78 

11.89 

5.28 

Total 

45 

4.27 

1.13 

1.71 

6.62 

2.96 

Girls 

Class  1 

17 

-6.64 

- .76 

-2.05 

-3.76 

- .88 

Class  2 

30 

f 1.43 

- .30 

.56 

- .06 

- .70 

Class  3 

13 

2.23 

.61 

- .92 

1.84 

.54 

Total 

60 

-2.12 

- .23 

- .50 

- .70 

- .48 

Humes 

Boys 

13 

-2.23 

-1.00 

-1.84 

-6.07 

.61 

(1  class) 
Girls 

Class  1 

22 

- .36 

.50 

1.27 

- .31 

1.36 

Class  2 

23 

7.73 

- .87 

2.91 

7.52 

5.43 

Total 

45 

3.77 

- .20 

2.00 

3.69 

3.44 

All  Students 

163 

,K32 

.09 

.78 

2.13 

1.64 

■ Fran  these  data  it  may  be  seen  that  there  was  considerable  variation 

■ in  amount  of  change  among  the  various  classes  evaluated.  These  differences 

I were  not  attributable  to  the  sex  of  the  students,  since  both  boys  and  girls 

I ,j'  varied  considerably  from  class  to  class.  One  possible  explanation  for  these 

■ differences  may  be  the  lack  of  consistency  in  the  presentation  of  the  unit 
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by  the  different  teachers.  Two  observations  may  be  made  relative  to  this. 
First,  the  teachers  were  provided  with  materials  and  curriculum  guides  but 
were  given  little  orientation  into  the  project  and  its  objectives  until 
the  workshops  which  were  held  during  the  summer.  They  could  hardly  have 
been  expected  to  pursue  the  unit  with  equal  vigor,  understanding  or  com- 
petence under  the  circumstances . Second,  interpretation  of  the  fluctu- 
ations in  scores  on  the  Gordon  Occupational  Check  List  may  be  difficult. 

A student  may  have  indicated  on  the  post-test  an  interest  in  a new  occu- 
pation because  he  had  been  introduced  to  it  during  the  unit.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  may  have  decided  he  was  no  longer  interested  in  a particular  job 
because  he  had  become  more  familiar  with  it  during  the  unit  and  found  it 
was  not  what  he  thought  it  to  be.  In  both  cases,  the  occupational  orienta- 
tion unit  should  be  judged  successful. 

List  of  Occupations. 

Students  in  13  junior  high  classes  (N=246)  completed  lists  of  all 
the  occupations  they  could  prior  to  and  after  the  unit  on  occupational 
orientation.  All  groups  recorded  substantial  increases  in  their  ability  to 
name  jobs.  Table  III-6  summarizes  the  responses  of  the  students  on  this 
activity.  Boys  in  one  school  were  limited  in  number  because  of  a break- 
down in  catmunication  which  resulted  in  faulty  data  in  all  except  one  class. 
All  classes  shewed  an  average  gain  even  though  in  isolated  instances  individ- 
ual students  named  fewer  jobs  during  the  post-test  than  they  did  during  the 
pre-test.  Overall,  it  is  obvious  that  the  students  knew  about  considerably 
more  occupations  after  the  unit  than  they  did  before  it.  As  was  the 
with  the  Gordon  Occupational  Check  List,  it  may  be  suspected  that  differences 
in  orientation  and  interest  of  the  teachers  may  have  affected  the  results  of 
the  test. 
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TABLE  III-6 

RESPONSES  TO  REQUESTS  TO 
LIST  ALL  OCCUPATIONS  (JOBS)  YOU  CAN 


School 

No. 

Students 

Mean  No. 
Jobs  Listed 
Before  Unit 

Mean  No. 
Jobs  Listed 
After  Unit 

Mean 

Change 

Cypress 

Boys 

Class  1 

16 

21.25 

28.88 

7.63 

Class  2 

29 

14.38 

39.17 

36.15 

Class  3 

19 

49.37 

126.11 

76.74 

Class  4 

9 

53.89 

115.22 

61.33 

Mean 

29.89 

98.77 

68.88 

Girls 

Class  1 

17 

13.82 

55.41 

41.59 

Class  2 

30 

9.73 

49.83 

40.10 

Class  3 

13 

13.31 

50.69 

37.38 

Class  4 

19 

55.74 

163.32 

107.58 

Mean 

22.27 

78.47 

56.20 

Humes 

Boys 

(1  class) 

13 

4.46 

9.62 

5.16 

Girls 

Class  1 

22 

3.77 

7.18 

3.41 

Class  2 

23 

19.78 

97.13 

77.35 

Class  3 

21 

76.38 

154.67 

78.29 

Class  4 

15 

63.07 

142.33 

79.26 

Mean 

38.12 

95.98 

57.86 

All  Students 

246 

28.80 

86.22 

57.42 

Recormendations . 

The  following  recormendations  are  made  regarding  the  Junior  High  Com- 
ponent of  Project  SPAN: 

(1)  The  SPAN  project,  having  passed  through  its  developmental  stage,  should 
become  operational  early  in  the  school  year  so  that  the  full  impact  of 
the  program  can  be  felt  and  evaluated. 

(2)  The  program  should  be  expanded  into  classes  in  the  7th  grade;  and,  if 
possible,  units  should  be  developed  for  use  in  classes  other  than  heme 
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econonics  and  industrial  arts  so  that  a broader  range  of  students  can  be 
reached. 

(3)  The  field  trips  and  assembly  programs  should  be  encouraged.  An  attempt 
should  be  made  to  assess  their  effect  on  student  knowledge  and  attitudes 
about  various  occupations. 

(4)  An  assessment  should  be  made  of  the  attitudes  and  knowledge  of  parents 
of  SPAN  students  in  the  area  of  occupational  orientation.  It  is  likely 
that  an  educational  program  may  need  to  be  developed  in  order  to  make 
them  partners  in  the  efforts  by  the  schools  and  the  business  conmunity 
to  give  their  children  vocational  guidance  and  training. 

(5)  During  the  sunmer  of  1971,  workshops  were  held  for  the  teachers  who  will 
use  the  SPAN  material.  This  is  good,  and  continued  in-service  training 
of  this  nature  is  encouraged.  The  teacher  is  a key  to  the  success  of 
the  program. 

(6)  Close  working  arrangements  and  careful  evaluation  should  be  developed 
in  connection  with  the  co-op  program.  Evaluation  needs  to  be  on-going, 
as  well  as  follcw-up,  in  nature. 

(7)  The  co-op  program  should  be  expanded  so  that  more  students  who  want  it 
can  participate.  This  will  require  considerable  cooperation  with  local 
business  and  industrial  leaders. 
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IV.  HIGH  SCHOOL  COMPONENT 


The  high  school  phase  of  Project  SPAN  did  not  become  operational  until  the 
second  semester  of  the  1970-71  school  year.  The  specific  objectives  of  this 
component  as  identified  by  the  SPAN  staff  were: 

(1)  To  develop  a vocational  guidance  and  job  placement  center  which  would 

direct  its  attention  to  the  placement  and  follcw-up  of  vocational  students. 

Additional  objectives  of  this  center  were: 

(a)  To  aid  students  in  the  selection  of  occupational  fields  of  training 
in  relation  to  their  desires,  acquired  skills,  innate  abilities  and 
the  forecast  demands  of  industry  and  business. 

(b)  To  give  students  personal  guidance  and  counseling  in  order  to  aid  than 
in  daily  problem  solving  activities. 

(c)  To  follcw-up  on  students  as  they  progress  through  their  training.  TO 
develop  a workable  relationship  with  each  instructor  in  attempting 
to  understand  the  potential  and  limits  of  each  student. 

(d)  TO  provide  pre-employment  orientation  in  preparation  for  occupational 
applications  and  interviews. 

(e)  TO  develop  job  placement  and  post  high  school  educational  opportuni- 
ties for  senior  and  graduating  voc-ed  students  within  the  target  area 
comprehensive  high  school. 

(f)  TO  develop  an  accurate  follow-up  program  on  all  students.  The  main- 
tenance of  adequate  records  to  insure  rapid  retrieval  of  information 
will  be  a significant  goal  of  this  objective. 

(g)  To  develop  a program  of  orientation  for  feeder  junior  high  schools 
servicing  each  comprehensive  high  school. 
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(2)  To  develop  a co-op  program  designed  to  give  work  experience  to  12th  grade 
vocational  students  and  those  entering  into  employment  but  not  having 
marketable  skills. 

(3)  To  develop  a sunmer  or  after-school  basic  skill  program  for  nan-vocational 
and  non-college  bound  students  which  will  equip  them  with  saleable  skills 
for  entry  level  employment. 

(4)  To  develop  programs  which  will  give  employment  and  future  educational 
direction  to  the  dropout  student. 

The  Vocational  Guidance  and  Job  Placement  Center. 

The  center  became  functional  at  Norths ide  High  School  during  January, 
1971.  Early  emphasis  was  placed  upon  gathering  base  data  concerning  student 
needs  and  backgrounds.  Survey  sheets  were  distributed  to  senior „ in  an  effort 
to  gather  data  and  promote  student  inquiry  into  the  services  offered  by  the 
SPAN  staff.  Due  to  the  problems  associated  with  initiating  the  program- 
personnel  shortages,  locating  and  equipping  offices,  making  initial  contacts 
with  businessmen,  etc. --few  records  exist  attesting  to  the  number  of  inquiries 
and  follcw-up  counseling  sessions  held  between  January  1,  1971  and  May  31,  1971. 
However,  the  co-op  coordinator  estimated  that  more  than  300  counseling  sessions 
were  held  during  that  period. 

A letter  was  sent  to  all  graduating  seniors  (given  in  Appendix  D of  the 
6-30-71  Quarterly  Report)  reiterating  span's  oaimitment  to  help  graduates  and 
dropouts  in  the  future.  This,  according  to  project  officials,  resulted  in  at 
least  200  additional  counseling  and/or  contact  sessions  during  the  period  from 
June  1,  1971,  through  August  31,  1971.  Since  records  of  contacts  and  counsel- 
ing sessions  were  not  available,  it  was  not  possible  to  give  an  analysis  of 
people  served,  e.g.  student,  non-student,  graduated  student,  dropout,  etc; 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  SPAN  staff  has  promulgated  and  practiced 
an  "open-door”  policy  in  their  vocational guidance  and  placement  efforts. 


Attempts  have  been  made  to  establish  service  linkage  with  the  community  as  well 
as  students  in  Northside  High  School.  Over  20  private  and  public  camtunity  or- 
ganizations have  been  contacted,  resulting  in  an  exchange  of  information.  Thus, 
people  counseled  have  reportedly  ranged  in  age  from  9 to  45  and  included  non- 
students, students  from  other  schools  in  the  Memphis  system,  and  non-vocational 
students. 

Next  year,  an  effort  will  be  made  to  contact  every  senior  to  determine 
student  needs.  Plans  are  set  to  bring  vocational-technical  school  recruiters 
to  the  schools  during  early  fall  to  talk  with  the  juniors  and  seniors . This 
is  a departure  fran  their  usual  spring  visits  and  should  serve  to  give  the 
seniors  more  time  to  plan  for  post  high  school  training  while  allowing  juniors 
more  time  to  consider  curricula  patterns  during  their  last  two  years  of  high 
school. 

The  objectives  of  the  center  to  follow  up  on  counselees  by  monitoring 
their  progress  through  training  and  to  assist  them  in  job  placement  have  not 
had  adequate  lead  time  for  implementation.  Success  in  this  phase  is  contin- 
gent upon  (a)  a systematic  record-keeping  procedure  and  (b)  the  computerized 
retrieval  systan  planned  for  the  third  year  of  the  project. 

The  center  has  also  been  involved  in  gathering,  sorting,  and  cata- 
loguing vocational  education  materials.  These  materials  are  available  to 
student# , teachers,  and  guidance  counselors.  By  fall,  1971,  a bibliography 
of  the  materials  available  will  be  distributed. 

An  orientation  for  feeder  junior  high  schools  was  developed  and  mani- 
fested in  the  Curriculum  Guide  for  Occupational  Orientation  and  Exploration 
in  Junior  High  Schools.  A description  and  evaluation  of  the  guide  appears 
in  the  section  of  this  report  dealing  with  the  Junior  High  Component. 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  on-site  evaluation  team 
from  U.S.O.E. , the  project  will  extend  the  target  area  to  include  Westside 
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High  School  in  1971-72.  A vocational  guidance  and  placement  center  became  op- 
erational there  beginning  August  23,  1971,  to  parallel  the  activities  and  ser- 
vices of  the  center  located  at  Northside  High  School. 

The  Co-operative  Work  Program. 

This  program  began  during  October  following  the  employment  of  a coopera- 
tive coordinator.  Initially  the  program  consisted  of  a daily,  one  hour,  general 
cooperative  training  class  for  students.  Much  ground  work  had  to  be  done  with 
potential  employers , including  identification,  initial  contacts,  in-depth  in- 
terviews, and  follow-up  cotmunication,  before  students  could  be  placed  for 
part-time  work.  Whenever  positions  became  available,  prospective  students  had 
to  be  identified  and  given  "quick  shot"  training  sessions  to  orient  them  for 
interviews  and  the  work  situations  for  which  they  were  being  considered.  Due 
to  the  delayed  start,  the  initial  student  counseling,  and  the  interviews  with 
employers,  the  full-scale  operation  of  the  cooperative  work-study  program  was 
not  realized  until  the  second  semester.  The  following  table  gives  the  results 
for  the  second  semester: 


TABLE  IV-1 

SENIOR  HIGH  CO-OP  PROGRAM 
SPRING  1971 


School 

In  Class 

Placed  on  Job 

Male 

Female 

Total 

No. 

Percent 

Northside 

16 

11 

27 

25 

92.6 

O 

K[C 


Quantative  data  on  job  retentions  during  this  period  were  not  available 
at  the  time  of  this  evaluation  due  to  the  incomplete  follow-up  counseling  and 
contacts  with  employers.  The  SPAN  staff  has  assured  the  evaluation  team  that 
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these  figures  will  be  available  later  in  the  fall  and  will  be  included  in  a 
later  report. 

Many  changes  are  planned  for  the  co-op  program  during  the  second  year. 
Greater  emphasis  on  work  attitudes  will  be  effected  through  daily  instruction. 
-fore  time  will  be  spent  on  counseling  co-op  students  in  order  effectively  to 
match  people  with  jobs  and  employers.  In  short,  the  cooperative  program's 
emphasis  in  1971-72  appears  to  be  on  job  retention  and  advancement  rather  than 
job  placement.  This  is  a logical  progression  toward  enhancing  the  effective- 
ness of  the  co-op  program. 

Surrmer  School  Program. 

The  basic  skill  program  conducted  during  the  simmer  months  consisted  of 
coordination  between  non-vocational  and  non-college  bound  students  and  the  skill 
development  courses  offered  by  the  Memphis  school  system.  SPAN  staff  members 
provided  interested  students  with  information  on  available  courses,  how  to 
register,  whan  to  contact,  etc.  Due  to  the  lack  of  records,  no  quantitative 
data  were  available  at  the  time  of  this  evaluation  on  the  nunter  of  students 
assisted. 

Program  for  Dropouts. 

This  phase  of  the  high  school  component  has  not  yet  fully  materialized. 
The  nature  of  the  dropout  student  militates  against  his  seeking  vocational 
counseling  and  guidance.  Usually  he  gives  little  or  no  notice  of  his  inten- 
tion to  quit  school.  Consequently,  after  he  has  dropped  out,  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  counsel  him  or  even  locate  him.  The  problem,  then,  is  one  of  identi- 
fying the  potential  dropout,,  establishing  effective  carmunication  channels  with 
him  (through  trust  and  confidence) , and  subsequently  maintaining  that  oatmuni- 
cation  with  him  in  order  to  counsel  and  identify  vocational  alternatives  for 
him  when  he  leaves  school. 


Efforts  have  been  made  to  secure  policy  procedure  changes  which  cnannel 
all  students  through  the  Vocational  Counseling  Center  as  part  of  their  with- 
drawal process.  It  is  hoped  that  this  will  provide  greater  contact  with  drop- 
outs. At  the  time  of  this  writing,  dropout  figures  for  Norths ide  High  School 
were  not  available  for  the  1970-71  school  year.  Figures  fran  previous  years 
indicate  a rate  approximately  twice  as  high  as  the  average  for  the  entire  high 
school  student  population  in  the  city  (7.6  per  cent) . 

Evaluation  Techniques  and  Instruments. 

The  lateness  of  the  evaluation  contract  prevented  a pre-test  situation 
to  help  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  vocational  counseling  arri  instruction  in 
the  senior  high  component.  As  a result,  only  a programs  tic  description  of 
activities  in  this  phase  supported  by  quantitative  data  (when  available)  was 
possible.  Measures  have  been  taken  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  an  independent 
objective  measurement  of  the  SPAN  efforts  during  the  second  year  of  the  project. 

To  facilitate  the  gathering  of  quantitative  data  on  students  counseled 
and  assisted  in  job  placement,  a "counselor  record"  form  has  been  devised  by 
the  staff  of  the  visiting  evaluation  team,  the  SPAN  staff,  and  the  counselors 
at  Booker  T.  Washington  and  Northside  High  Schools.  (See  Appendix  E) . This' ’ • 
form  is  to  be  completed  upon  the  first  contact  with  a student  during  the  school 
year,  it  then  will  become  a part  of  his  file  and  be  used  to  record  all  sub- 
sequent contacts  with  him. 

TV/o  tests,  the  Gordon  Occupational  Check  List  (Appendix  d)  and  the 
Crites 1 Vocational  Development  inventory  (Appendix  F) , were  selected  to  assess 
changes  in  vocational  preferences  and  vocational  maturity  of  students  in  the 
targeted  high  schools  during  the  second  year.  The  Gordon  Occupational  Check 
List  was  described  in  the  Junior  High  Component  of  this  evaluation.  A des- 
cription of  the  Crites'  VDI  follows. 
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The  Crites ’ Vocational  Development  Inventory. 

The  concept  of  vocational  maturity  is  more  comprehensive  than  vocational 
choice,  including  not  only  the  selection  of  an  occupation,  but  also  attitudes 
toward  decision-making,  comprehension  and  understanding  of  job  requirements, 
planning  activity  and  ability,  and  development  of  vocational  capabilities.  The 
Crites'  VDI  is  an  attitude  scale  that  was  designed  to  elicit  the  attitudinal  of 
dispositional  response  tendencies  in  vocational  maturity  which  are  nontellectual 
in  nature,  but  which  mediate  both  choice  behaviors  and  choice  aptitudes. 

The  test  is  a 50-item  scale  consisting  of  statements  about  an  adolescent's 
(a)  involvement  in  the  process  of  vocational  choice,  (b)  orientation  toward  the 
vocational  choice  problem,  (c)  independence  in  decision-making,  (d)  preferences J 
for  factors  in  vocational  choice,  and  (e)  conception  of  the  choice  process.  The 
VDI  yields  a raw  score  ranging  frcm  0 to  50.  the  higher  the  raw  score,  the 
greater  the  vocational  maturity  level.  It  has  been  normalized  using  a sample' 
of  15,298  students  in  grades  7 through  13  frcm  8 states — including  Tennessee'/ 

The  VDI  was  administered  to  369  students  in  the  eleventh  grade  at  North- 
side  High  School.  The  pre-test  group  scores  had  a mean  of  31.50  (24th  percen- 
tile) with  a range  of  1 to  47.  The  norm  for  Tennessee  was  a mean  of  35.54  (or 
the  57th  percentile) . Since  the  eleventh  grade  at  Northside  were,  as  a group, 
at  the  24th  percentile,  this  served  to  reinforce  the  need  for  vocational  train- 
ing for  students  in  the  target  area.  These  results  were  also  consistent  with 
previous  findings  for  the  test  which  indicated: 

(1)  Curricular  groups  at  the  same  educational  level  have  been  found  to  differ 
in  the  maturity  of  their  vocational  attitudes,  with  those  students  in  the 
more  vocationally-oriented  courses  of  study  being  less  mature. 

(2)  Similarly,  adolescents  frcm  less  favored  socioeconomic  circumstances  and/ 
car  minority  ethnic  and  racial. groups. are-less  .vocationally  mature. ^ 

1Jdhn  0.  Crites,  The  Maturity  of  vocational  Attitudes  in  Molescence. 

(Iowa  City:  The  University  of  Iowa,  1969) , p.  91, 
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The  group  data  will  be  retained  and  used  for  comparative  purposes  with 
a post-test  administered  to  the  same  group  next  spring.  Plans  are  also  under 
way  to  administer  the  test  to  seniors  at  Booker  T.  Washington,  to  serve  as  a 
control  group,  and  Westside,  the  additional  target  area  school,  early  in  the 
fall  semester  of  1971. 

Individual  test  results  will  be  incorporated  into  each  student's  record 
which  will  be  available  to  guidance  personnel  for  use  in  occupational  counseling. 

Conclusions  and  Recaimendations . 

The  vocational  guidance  and  job  placement  center  located  at  Northside 
High  School,  after  getting  off  to  a slow  start,  is  giving  every  indication  of 
approaching  the  level  of  organizational  development  and  effectiveness  necessary 
to  meet  the  objectives  originally  identified  by  the  SPAN  staff.  As  in  most 

t 

aspects  of  counseling,  time  is  one  of  the  necessary  ingredients  that  must  be 
invested,  along  with  the  elements  of  data  gathering,  publicity,  and  personal 
contacts,  before  the  full  benefits  of  the  efforts  expended  may  be  realized. 

In  this  light,  quantitative  data  on  students  counseled  or  placed  in  jobs  would 
not  be  indicative  of  the  efforts  during  the  first  eight  months  of  start-up 
time  at  the  center. 

The  cooperative  program  during  the  first  year  has  undoubtedly  served  as 
a valuable  learning  experience  for  the  SPAN  staff  by  giving  them  many  insights 
into  the  problems  of  initiating  work-study  opportunities  for  black  students  in 
the  Memphis  area.  Next  year  a greater  effort  will  be  directed  toward  retention 
following  job  placement  by  modifying  the  cooperative  program  format  to  include 
more  "quick  shot"  courses  designed  to  change  student  attitudes  toward  employ- 
ment, working  with  others,  etc.  In  addition,  a wider  array  of  employment  oppor- 
tunities will  be  sought.  It  is  commendable  that  the  project  has  the  flexibility 
and  the  staff  members  who  are  willing  to  modify  their  approaches  in  accordance 
with  perceived  solutions  to  problems  encountered. 
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The  recommendations  for  inproving  the  effectiveness  of  the  high  school 
component  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Greater  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  development  and  utilization  of  a 
systematic  data  recording  and  filing  process.  This  is  needed  especially 
in  the  area  of  vocational  counseling  and  job  placement.  Files  should  be 
maintained  on  every  student  counseled,  every  employer  contacted,  and  every 
person  placed  on  a job.  The  counselor  record  form  previously  described 
will,  if  used  properly,  provide  much  data  on  future  counseling  and  job 
placement  services.  This  will  also  eliminate  possible  duplication  of  work 
by  SPAN  staff  and  guidance  counselors. 

(2)  In  addition  to  the  emphasis  on  student  attitudes  toward  work,  a greater 
effort  may  be  needed  to  orient  more  employers  toward  the  objectives  of  the 
co-op  program.  It  is  realized  that  considerable  effort  has  been  expended 
in  the  dissemination  of  information  through  the  mass  media;  however,  it 

is  felt  that  in  an  area  often  bound  by  tradition  and  cultural  bias,  per- 
sonal contacts  may  ultimately  be  more  successful.  It  is  also  realized  that 
the  cooperative  program  director,  among  his  other  duties,  has  had  to  assume 
full  responsibility  for  contacting  each  potential  employer  and  arranging 
for  student  placement,  it  is  recamended  that  additional  personnel  be 
provided  or  that  the  duties  of  existing  personnel  be  modified  to  allow 

greater  concentration  during  the  beginning  of  the  second  project  year  toward 
this  goal. 

(3)  The  co-op  program  should  be  expanded  in  order  to  serve  a larger  number  of 
students.  The  prospects  of  attempting  a volunteer  program  which  will 

to  paid  employment  as  proposed  in  the  U.S.O.E.  on-site  evaluation  seem 
meritorious  and  are  endorsed. 

(4)  Plans  should  be  made  to  expand  the  basic  skill  program  for  next  summer  to 
include  classes  that  are  not  normally  available  through  the  Memphis  summed 
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school  vocational  program. 

(5)  Greater  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  identifying  potential  dropouts  in 
order  to  begin  working  with  them  before  they  actually  leave  school.  Under 
these  circumstances,  seme  students  may  be  counseled  and  directed  toward 
sane  aspect  of  vocational  training  which  may  motivate  them  to  stay  in 
school.  If  the  situation  results  in  a student's  actually  leaving  school, 
previous  contacts  and  data  on  hand  will  serve  to  enhance  the  staff's 
ability  to  provide  eitployment  and  future  occupational  direction  for  him. 

A profile  of  potential  dropouts  could  be  developed  using  such  indicators 
as  (a)  the  frequency  of  serious  disciplinary  problems  (suspensions,  for 
example) , (b)  an  analysis  of  achievement  test  scores~to  identify  poten- 
tial under-achievers,  (c)  a combination  of  overage  and  underachievement 
factors,  (d)  the  absentee  rate,  and  (e)  conferences  with  teachers  and' 
other  students  to  detect  personal  problems  leading  to  dropout  possibilities. 
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V.  ADMINISTRATIVE  COMPONENT 


After  the  usual  difficulties  accompanying  the  initiation  of  a new  program 
were  overcome,  the  administrators  of  Project  SPAN  have  made  significant  progress 
toward  the  stated  goals.  All  reports  to  local  officials  and  to  U.S.O.E.  have 
been  prompt  and  complete.  Although  seme  parts  of  the  proposed  program  have  lag- 
ged behind  schedule,  especially  in  the  elementary  component,  good  progress  has 
been  made  to  catch  up  and  be  on  schedule  by  fall  term,  1971.  Four  of  the  ten 
films  for  the  elementary  component  have  been  ccnpleted  with  most  of  the  camera 
work  finished  for  four  others.  Schedules  are  set  for  filming  the  remaining  two 
in  early  September.  Editing  and  final  preparation  will  be  completed  by  Septem- 
ber 13,  1971,  the  date  set  for  showing  the  first  film  during  the  1971-72 school 
year.  All  work  must  be  done  by  that  date  since  the  first  film  shown  will  be 
made  from  parts  of  all  of  the  others  and,  therefore,  must  be  ccnpleted  last. 

The  SPAN  ITV  schedule  for  1971-72  is  found  in  Appendix  G. 

Staffing  for  the  project  progressed  satisfactorily  during  the  year.  The 
project  director  procured  the  services  of  competent  staff  in  key  positions  early 
in  the  year.  Although  there  has  been  sane  tum-over  in  staff,  replacements  have 
been  secured.  Additional  teacher  aides  are  expected  to  be  employed  this  fall 
as  well  as  staff  to  expand  the  high  school  component  into  another  school. 

.Facilities,  although  adequate  throughout  the  year,  have  been  iitproved 
during  the  summer.  The  consolidation  of  the  East  and  Northside  offices  should 
make  for  a more  efficient  operation  during  1971-72. 

Considerable  effort  was  spent  in  the  area  of  public  relations  for  the 
project.  Radio,  television,  and  local  press  coverage  has  been  good  for  a pro- 
ject  of  this  type  and  size.  There  has  been  good  support  in  this  and  other 
phases  of  the  SPAN  program  by  the  local  school  district. 
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Reccmnendations  for  the  administration  of  the  project  include: 

(1)  Attempt  to  maintain  the  vigorous,  enthusiastic  leadership  given  the  pro- 
ject during  its  first  year. 

(2)  More  public  relations  work  could  be  done  utilizing  both  the  mass  media 
and  personal  contact  with  community  and  business  elements. 

(3)  More  complete  records  of  seme  parts  of  the  project  should  be  kept.  This 
recommendation  is  dealt  with  specifically  in  other  parts  of  this  report. 
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VI.  OVERALL  SUMMARY,  CONCLUSIONS  AND  RBCOWENDATIONS 


Summary. 

Project  SPAN  was  established  by  the  Memphis  City  School  Systan  to  help 
meet  the  cognitive  and  affective  needs  of  target  area  students  in  vocational 
education.  The  Division  of  Vocational  Education  of  the  Memphis  City  Schools 
received  funds  under  Part  D of  Public  Law  90-576  for  the  first  year  of  a pro- 
posed three-year  program  to  operate  frcm  June,  1970,  through  June,  1973.  staff 
of  the  project  included  a director,  a curriculum  specialist,  a job  development 
coordinator,  teacher  aides,  and  target  area  principals,  cooperative  coordinators 
and  teachers. 

The  project  design  called  for  three  components,  covering  grades  K-6, 

7-9,  and  10-12.  The  elementary  level  program  was  to  provide  laboratory  experi- 
ences in  occupational  skills,  films  for  instructional  television  and  related 
printed  materials.  The  junior  high  school  was  to  integrate  an  occupational 
guidance  series  into  industrial  arts  and  hone  economics  programs.  The  high 
school  component  was  to  establish  a Vocational  Guidance  and  Job  Development 
Center,  a cooperative  work-study  program,  a basic  skill  program  to  be  held 
during  the  summer  or  cl ter  regular  school  hours,  and  programs  for  dropouts. 
Project  plans  call  for  a computer  system  to  he  set  up  to  facilitate  job  place- 
ment follow-up  work  with  students  during  the  second  and  third  years  of  the 
program. 

The  project's  target  area  for  its  first  year  encompassed  a high  school, 
two  junior  highs,  and  14  elementary  schools.  Lack  of  knowledge  about  voca- 
tional fields  and  lack  of  vocational  skills  was  considered  a serious  problem 
among  the  students  of  target  schools. 
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Span's  first  year  was  devoted  to  developing  and  beginning  operations  of 
the  project's  programs.  A contract  was  signed  under  which  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tional Research  ana  Service  of  the  College  of  Education,  University  of  Tennessee, 
agreed  to  evaluate  SPAN'S  1970-71  activities.  This  document  is  the  final  report 
on  that  evaluation.  It  examines  the  administration  6f  the  project  and  its  com- 
ponents for  grades  K-6,  7-9,  and  10-12.  It  also  draws  conclusions  about  and 
makes  reccmnendations  for  SPAN  programs.  Conclusions  and  recarmendations  for 
each  grade- level  component  are  contained  in  the  sections  of  this  report  dealing 
with  that  phase  of  SPAN  activities.  More  general  conclusions  and  recommendations 
for  the  overall  project  follow. 
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Conclusions. 

(1)  Despite  encountering  many  problems  which  are  typical  of  the  first  year  of 
an  innovative  program,  Project  SPAN  has  successfully  laid  the  foundation 
for  fully  operational  components  in  1971-72. 

(2)  Although  1970-71  mainly  was  a developmental  year,  Project  SPAN  Was  able  to 
meet,  partially  or  wholly,  a number  of  its  progranmatic  objectives. 

(3)  Evaluation  of  the  project's  1970-71  activities,  of  necessity,  focused  on 
processes  rather  than  products.  A more  thorough  evaluation  of  the  products 
of  SPAN  programs  will  be  possible  in  1971-72.  It  should  be  recognized, 
however,  that  Project  SPAN's  long-range  goals  could  affect  the  lives  of 
students  in  target  areas  to  such  a degree  that  assessment  of  the  project's 
success  may  not  be  fully  possible  until  several  years  after  its  scheduled 
completion. 

(4)  The  staff  of  Project  SPAN  is  to  be  contended  for  its  dedication,  flexibil- 
ity and  initiative  in  successfully  overcaning  many  of  the  problems  connected 
with  beginning  such  a program  and  for  bringing  the  project  to  its  present 
stage  of  development. 
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(5)  The  Memphis  City  School  System  is  to  be  ccrtmended  for  recognizing  the  poten- 
tial value  of  a project  such  as  SPAN,  for  seeking  support  for  the  program, 
and  for  allowing  the  project's  staff  considerable  freedom  in  developing  its 
components  within  the  overall  guidelines  established  by  sponsoring  and  sup- 
porting agencies. 

Reccnmendations . 

(1)  Project  SPAN  should  be  continued  and,  if  possible,  expanded  during  1971-72. 

(2)  Project  accomplishments  in  1971-72  again  should  be  evaluated  in  light  of' 
objectives  for  the  total  program  and  for  each  component.  This  evaluation 
should  be  concerned  with  both  process  and  product  but  emphasize  the  latter; 

A contract  for  the  1971-72  evaluation  should  be  signed  as  soon  as  possible 
to  facilitate  data  gathering. 

(3)  Since  projects  such  as  SPAN  usually  run  for  three  years,  the  staff  should 
concentrate  on  making  all  planned  programs  fully  operational  in  1971-77. 

The  project's  third  and  final  year  necessarily  will  be  a time  for  evalu- 
ating SPAN'S  total  impact  and  disseminating  information  to  other  interested 
educators. 

(4)  Staff  members  should  examine  SPAN'S  objectives  and  future  plans  in  light 
of  problems  encountered  in  1970-71  to  see  if  any  "fine  tuning"  of  the 
overall  project  is  needed  at  the  beginning  of  1971-72. 

(5)  Reccnmendations  for  each  project  component  should  be  examined  and  possible 
methods  for  implementing  the  reccnmendations  discussed. 

(6)  Complete  and  accurate  records  of  all  SPAN  activities,  including  those  in- 
volving students  and  the  ccmnunity,  should  be  kept  for  future  reference. 

There  should  be  continued  and,  if  possible,  expanded  emphasis  on  the  ari- 
entation  of  teachers  and  counselors  in  target  schools  toward  the  proper 
use  of  SPAN  materials  and  programs. 
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(8)  Public  relations  and  human  relations  efforts  should  be  continued  and  expanded 
to  help  different  segments  of  the  public  and  of  the  business  catmunity  be- 
come more  aware  of  Project  SPAN  and  of  the  needs  which  resulted  in  the  pro- 
ject's being  funded.  These  efforts  should  include  use  of  the  mass  media 
plus  personal  contacts  with  industrial,  business  and  civic  leaders.  Special 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  value  of  carmunity  and  parental  involve- 
ment in  project  programs. 
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^ v\ Mission  Possible:  ) 

^Who  builds  our  houses? ' 

/ 


DESIGN 
for 

CONSTRUCTING  A HOUSE 

I l ./  Children  investigate  the  cluster 

workers  in  the  building  occupations  and 
observe  the  life  style  of  a craftsman.  They  if  i, 
ill  alst  raeet  Pe0Ple  working  at  occupations  other  thaij  pjfl,  j 
^"^those  under  direct  investigation.  The  way  each  worker 

uses  his  tools  is  noted.  1*  u iu 
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Children  should  be  able  to: 

List  all  the  workers  in  the  film  I 
and  describe  the  work  each  one 
was  doing. 

Point  out  actions  which  show  or 
tell  how  the  people  feel  about 
their  work. 

Explain  ways  in  which  the  people 
in  the  film  work  together. 

Judge  whether  people  in  the 
building  trades  make  a good 
living  for  their  families . 


BLUEPRINTS  LEARNING 

When  shown  a picture  of  a 
building  trades  craftsman,  pupils 
should  be  able  to:  a)  name  him, 

b)  describe  generally  the  work  he 
does,  c)  match  him  with  pictures  of 
the  tools  he  uses. 

Through  class  discussion  of  the 
building  trades  craftsmen,  the  pupils 
should  determine:  a)  whether  the 

workers  are  happy  with  their  work, 
b)  whether  they  earn  an  adequate 
living,  c)  that  the  workers  work  toget- 
her. 
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TRADE 

TALK  > 

^bOilding^ in  the  classroom 

apprentice 

▼y/ 

compass 

Books 

brickmason 

concrete 

Adamson.  Gareth.  MR.  BUDGE 

carpenter 

drill 

BUILDS  A HOUSE 

draf  tsraan 

framing 

Beneson,  Lawrence  A.  HOW 

pt  liiiibrr 

hack  saw 

A HOUSE  IS  BUILT 

roof  < r 

hammer 

Coodsoeed.  J.  M.  LET'S  GO 

sec.  rotary 

level 

WATCH  A BUILDING  GO 

mortar  • 

• UP 

plane 

Greene,  Carla.  I WANT  TO 

plans 

BE  A CARPENTER 

plunger 

Films 

typewriter 

(Available  to  Memphis  City 
Schools) 

"The  New  House  - Where  It 
Comes  From" 

"Making  Bricks  for  Houses" 
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WORK  ORDER  FOR  FURTHER  CLASSROOM  BUILDING 


Have  the  children: 

1.  Discuss  the  SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  VIEWING 


2.  Cut  out  pictures  of  workers  and  tools  similar  to  those  in  the  film. 
Place  these  in  their  scrapbooks  and  label  them. 

3.  LANGUAGE  ARTS:  Write  a story  about  one  of  the  following:  a)  what 

would  happen  if  all  the  carpenters,  all  the  plumbers,  or  all  the 
secretaries  stopped  working,  b)  a funny  thing  happened  when  I 
tried  to  build  a . 

4.  Divide  into  groups  and  make  up  and  act  out  a play  about  the  workers 
needed  to  produce  a house.  (Don't  forget  the  lumberjack!) 

5.  Using  the  vocabulary  words,  work  the  crossword  puzzles. 

6.  SOCIAL  STUDIES:  Compare  the  tools  the  workers  in  the  film  used 
with  the  tools  used  by  the  early  settlers  in  our  country. 

7.  MATH:  Work  the  attached  problem  involving  the  area  of  a house 
and  its  total  cost. 

Use  any  or  all  of  the  four  building  projects  included. 

Obtaining  materials  for  these  projects  is  left  up  to  — — - 

the  resourcefulness  and  ingenuity  of  the  individual  1 

teacher.  ] | 
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DRAFTSMAN 


APPRENTICE 


BRICK  MASON 
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CARPENTER 
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WHO  USES  THESE  TOOLS  AND  MATERIALS’ 
(Match  the  tools  with  the  workman) 


TOOLS 


19 

nail 

(finishing) 


sheet  rock 
knife 


folding 
rule 


MATERIALS 


cabinets 


nail 

(common) 


work  apron 


doors 


IerJc 


screw 

screw  (flathead) 

(roundhead) 
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planks 


WHICH  WORKER  USES  THESE  TOOLS  AND  SUPPLIES? 
(Match  the  tools  with  the  workman) 


TOOLS 


soldering 

gun 


Vice  grips 


pipes 


WHICH  WORKER  USES  THESE  TOOLS  AND  MATERIALS? 
(Match  the  tools  with  the  workman) 


TOOLS 


level 


trowel 


brick  chisels 


shovel 


mortar  mixer 


SUPPLIES 


bricks 


sand 


mortar  mix 


masonry  nail 
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WHO  USES  THESE  TOOLS  AND  MATERIALS 
(Match  the  tools  with  the  workman) 


ladder 


MATERIALS 
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roofing  tar 


WHICH  WORKER  USES  h 


l*'  MINI'S  AND 


adding  machine 


file  cabinet 


(Match  the  tools  vMt.li  the  workman) 


stapler 


telephone 


MHO  USES  THESE  INSTRUMENTS  AND  MATERIALS? 
(Match  the  tools  with  the  vorknan) 


MATERIALS 


eraser 


OCCUPATIONS  CROSSWORD  PUZZLE 


Use  the  occupations  seen  in  the  film  to  work  this  puzzle. 


ACROSS 


serves  food  in  the  restaurant. 


5.  All  the  workers  in  the  building  trades  work  for  a 


8.  An 

9.  A 


11.  The 

12.  The 
DOWN 


{ 


2.  The 

O 

ERIC 


is  a person  who  is  learning  a trade. 


does  the  wood  work  on  the  house. 

installs  the  bathroom  fixtures  in  the  house. 

_ works  through  tne  church  to  help  the  community. 


works  with  a trowel  and  mortar. 

_ designs  a house  and  then  instructs  the  draftsman  in  drawing  up  the  plans. 
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OCCUPATIONS  CROSSWORD  PUZZLE 
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DOWN 

4.  A measures  the  lot  and  the  location  of  the  house  on  the  lot. 

6.  The types  and  takes  dictation. 

7.  The  draws  in  the  details  of  the  blueprint. 

10.  The  puts  the  shingles  on  a house. 


( 
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VOCABULARY  CROSSWORD  PUZZLE 


DOWN  , 

r *N 

1.  The  plumber  uses  a to  clear  waste  from  the  drain  of  a sink* 

2.  A brick  mason  uses  a to  be  sure  the  wall  does  not  dip. 

4.  A is  used  to  cut  through  a pipe. 

5.  holds  the  bricks  together  to  form  a wall. 

6.  The  draftsman  uses  a to  draw  a circle. 

9.  A is  used  to  make  holes. 

ACROSS 


3.  The  carpenter  uses  a to  smooth  the  rough  edges  of  wood. 

4.  A is  a pounding  tool. 

7.  is  poured  into  forms  for  the  floor  of  a house. 

8.  A carpenter  is  a house  when  he  put6  in  the  studs  and  rafters. 

10.  The  secretary  uses  a to  write  letters. 

11.  are  the  same  thing  as  blueprints. 
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MATH  PROBLEM 


BUILDING  TRADES 

A carpenter  needs  to  know  how  much  floor  space  is  in  a house.  By 
using  the  math  you  have  learned  in  class , you  can  figure  the  floor 
space , or  area,  of  a room  or  a house,  too.  Look  at  the  drawing  of 
the  house.  The  dimension  of  Porch  II  is  4'  x 11'  which  means  it  is 
11  feet  long  and  4 feet  wide.  To  obtain  the  area  multiply  11  feet 
by  4 feet;  the  answer  is  44  square  feet.  So  the  area  of  the  porch 
is  44  square  feet. 
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DINING 

ROOM 


LIVING 

ROOM 
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BEDROOM  III 


CM 
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Math  Problem 
Building  Trades 

/ 1.  Look  at  the  scale  drawing.  How  many  square  feet  of  space  are  in  each 

room? 

Living  Room 

Dining  Room 

Kitchen^ 

Bathroom 

Bedroom  I 

Bedroom  II 

Bedroom  III 

Hall_ ’ 

2.  By  adding  the  number  of  square  feet  in  each  room*  determine  how  many  square 
feet  there  are  in  the  entire  house*  (Do  not  Include  the  porches.) 

Answer 

3.  If  the  average  cost  to  build  a house  is  $15  for  each  square  feet,  how 
much  will  this  house  cost? 

Answer 


ERIC 
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Project  #1 

Building  a Tradesman's  Notebook 


Objective: 

Following  the  Instructions  in  the  kit,  the  students  should  be  able 
to  construct  a wooden  cover  for  a scrapbook. 

Procedure : 


1.  Assemble  all  tools  and  materials  needed  for  the  project, 
(plywood  or  hard  board,  brass  decorative  bit,  leather- 
ribbon-string  , paper,  saw,  file,  1/4"  drills  (hand  and 
twist],  12"  rule,  haoner,  C clamp,  pencil,  sandpaper, 
steel  wool,  vinyl  paint,  1"  brush,  soft  rags,  newspapers) 

2.  Acquire  2 pieces  of  board  (9"  x 12")  and  place  group 
number  on  the  inside  of  each  piece. 

3.  On  each  piece  of  wood  make  a pencil  mark  to  indicate  the 
places  to  drill  the  holes.  Locate  them  as  shown  in 
illustration  #1. 


4.  Drill  1/4"  holes  in  these  locations  on  each  board. 


Project  #1 
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5.  With  a ruler,  make  a saw  line  on  1^  only  of  the  boards. 
This  will  be  the  front  of  the  notebook,  or  part  A. 


6.  Clamp  a board  fence  along  the  right  side  of  the  saw  line 
and  saw  down  the  fence.  Sand  the  sawed  edges  until 
smooth.  Round  the  outside  edges  with  a file  and  sand- 
paper. See  illustration  13. 
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7.  Locate  hinges  on  part  A and  A2  between  the  sawed  edges  and 
fasten  with  brads,  using  a hammer.  See  illustration  #4. 


8.  Cut  holder  (leather,  ribbon,  string)  to  correct  width  and 
length  (3/16"  x 24") . 

9.  Sand  entire  project  smooth. 

10.  Spread  newspapers.  Paint  and  decorate. 

11.  Add  unlined  paper  to  use  for  pictures  of  workers  and  tools. 


P 
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Return  Brick  Comer.,  Coumon  Bond 


Objective; 

With  the  use  of  this  guide,  a student  should  be  able  to  simulate 
the  construction  of  a return  brick  comer,  common  bond,  3 courses  high. 

Procedure; 


1.  Assemble  all  tools  and  materials  needed  for  the  job. 
(mortar,  water,  trowel,  plumb  line,  square,  level) 

2 . Mix  mortar . 

3.  Lay  out  6 bricks  dry  and  square  them  with  the  tri-square. 
Separate  them  evenly  by  using  your  forefinger  as  a spacer. 


4.  Holding  trowel  with  fingers  under  the  handle  and  thumb  on 
top,  cup  mortar  and  place  it  under  bricks  #1,  2,  and  3. 

5.  Bed  up  in  mortar  bricks  #1,  2,  and  3 before  disturbing 
the  others.  Level  all  three. 

6.  Lift  brick  #4  and  place  small  amount  of  mortar  under  it 
and  scrape  some  mortar  on  end  of  brick.  Bed  it  up  in 
mortar,  being  sure  there  is  mortar  between  bricks  #1  and 
#4.  Repeat  procedure  for  bricks  #5  and  #6. 

7.  Make  sure  the  bricks  are  level  and  square. 
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8.  With  trowel,  place  a line  of  mortar  on  top  of  the  bricks. 


9.  Place  the  bricks  on  the  mortar  in  this  manner 


10*  thei?  8teP  5’  bBd  UP  10  “0rtar  brlcks  #7»  8»  9. 


Level 


U*  brlcJ  #10»  Place  mortar  under  it,  bed  it  up  as  in 

step  6.  Repeat  the  procedure  for  brick  #11. 

12‘  the  ^owel»  scraPe  away  any  extra  cement  from  the 

bricks  so  that  the  wall  is  smooth. 


SPAN 
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13.  Repeat  the  procedure  used  in  steps  5 and  10  for  the  3rd 
course. 


14.  Be  sure  the  top  Is  level  and  the  sides  are  square. 


r 
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Project  #4 

How  to  Repair  a Leaky  Compression  Type  Faucet 


Objective: 

Following  the  set  of  instructions,  the  student  should  be  able 
to  replace  a washer  in  a compression  type  faucet. 

Procedure : 


1.  Assemble  all  tools  and  materials  needed. 

(regular  screwdriver,  phillips  screwdriver,  monkey  wrench, 
seat  tool,  piece  of  cloth,  masking  tape) 

2.  Shut  off  water  (main  supply) 

Check  points: 

a.  Valve  handle  underneath  faucet, 

b.  Valve  under  house  or  Just  outside  house 
where  water  line  enters  house. 

c.  Main  valve  near  the  street  inside  the  water  meter. 

3.  Turn  faucet  handle  to  make  sure  water  is  shut  off. 

4.  Place  tape  or  cloth  around  packing  nut  (see  A in  illustration). 
Using  wrench,  unscrew  nut  loose  from  threadsT 

5.  Using  off  and  on  handle,  unscrew  valve  faucet  stem  (see  B in 
illustration)  and  remove  it  from  water  faucet  housing. 

6.  Using  screwdriver,  remove  faucet  screw  at  washer  end  (see  C 
in  illustration) . If  damaged,  use  a hacksaw  and  reslot  the 
screw  slot. 

7 . Remove  and  discard  old  worn  washer  (see  D in  illustration) . 

8.  Select  proper  size  new  washer  that  fits  inside  rim  of  stem. 
Always  place  flat  side  down  against  rim. 

9.  Replace  faucet  screw  with  screw  driver. 

10.  Remove  seat  (see  E in  illustration)  with  a seat  tool  and 
wrench. 

11.  Check  seat  rim  for  worn  places  or  grooves. 

12.  If  seat  is  scarred  or  grooved: 

a.  Discard  and  purchase  a new  one. 

b.  Reseat  worn  seat  using  emery  cloth,  shaping 
stone  or  file. 

c.  Buy  an  inexpensive  valve  seat  grinder,  (not 
recommended)  If  seat  threads  are  worn,  you  will 
have  to  purchase  a pipe  joint  putty  or  ribbon  to 
fill  in  the  space. 

4194 
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13.  Replace  new  seat  or  repair  seat. 

14.  Replace  packing  if  water  has  been  spurting  around  stem. 

15.  Using  a rag  or  old  toothbrush,  clean  all  parts.  Hake  sure  you 
leave  no  metal  particles  or  grit  on  threaded  parts  where  seat 
and  washer  meet. 

16.  Replace  stem  (see  B in  illustration)  in  faucet,  using  your 
hands. 

17.  With  wrench  protected  with  tape  or  cloth,  tighten  packing 
nut  (see  A in  illustration) . (You  may  have  to  use  screwdriver 
to  push  packing  in  place  first.) 

18.  Turn  handle  to  "off"  position. 

19.  Turn  on  water  at  the  main  meter  cutoff  valve. 

20.  Return  to  the  faucet  and  open  and  close  the  flow  of  water 
several  times  to  see  if  the  job  is  complete* 

21.  If  it  still  leaks,  repeat  dissembling  and  assembling  steps. 

22.  If  leak  is  corrected,  let  water  flow  a few  minutes  out  of 
the  spout  to  force  air  out  of  the  water  line.  This  is  what 
causes  the  pipes  to  pop  and  cough.  This  causes  water  to  flow 
uneven  at  first  through  the  faucet. 
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Project  #3 
Drawing  to  Scale 


Objective 

Using  the  tools  provided  in  this  kit,  the  student  should  be 
able  to  draw  to  scale  a room  or  a ball  diamond.  Also  they  should 
be  able  to  construct  a perpendicular  line  and  a five-point  star. 

Procedure 

1.  Assemble  all  tools  needed.  (#4  pencil,  paper;  eraser , 
compass,  ruler) 

?.  Using  the  ruler,  measure  your  classroom  and  write  down 
the  exact  measurements.  Instructions  for  drawing  a 
room  are  under  A;  instructions  for  drawing  a softball 
and  a baseball  diamond  are  under  B;  and  instructions 
for  drawing  a pentagon  and  a 5-point  star  are  under  £. 
You  may  want  to  draw  one  or  all  of  these. 

A.  A Classroom: 

1)  For  a room,  measure  each  side  as  shown. 


/x 


>0 


This  scale  drawing  Indicates  that  the 
room  is  16  feet  wide  and  24  feet  long. 
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2)  When  drawing  a room  to  scale,  let  1/4  of  an  inch 
on  the  ruler  represent  1 foot.  According  to  our 
measurements,  our  scale  drawing  room  will  be  6 
Inches  long  and  4 inches  wide.  (6  inches  would 
be  24  - 1/4  inches;  4 inches  would  be  16  - 1/4 
Inches) 


3)  To  draw  the  room,  place  the  steel  point  of  the 
compass  at  0^  and  open  the  compass  until  the 
pencil  point  touches  the  correct  mark  (in  our 
case  6 inches). 


4)  Make  a straight  line  [on  your  drawing  paper]  to 
be  one  wall.  With  your  compass  set  as  in  step 
3,  mark  an  arc  for  the  end  of  the  wall. 
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5)  Now  to  make  the  second  wall  we  must  use  our  compass 
to  construct  a line  perpendicular  to  the  £irst  wall 

CO)..' 

/ \ 

/ 

/ 


-J 1 

*1  ft  1 

B 

Put  the  compass  at  any  setting  which  will  not  go 
off  the  page.  Then  with  the  steel  point  at  A 
make  an  arc  cut  line  AB  on  either  side  of  A* 
These  arcs  are  X and  2» 


Open  the  compass  slightly,  put  the  steel  point  on 
li  and  make  an  arc  above  and  below  A-  Leaving  the 
compass  on  the  same  setting,  place  the  point  on  2 
and  repeat  the  procedure.  Where  these  arcs  cross 
are  point  A and  A.  Connect  points  A and  A through 
A and  you  have  a perpendicular  line. 
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6)  With  the  compass,  measure  the  scale  length  of  your 
second  wall.  Place  the  point  at  A and  mark  an  arc 

Line  AC  then  becomes  the  width  of  your  room  as 
line  AB  is  the  length. 

7)  At  point  C construct  a perpendicular  line  to  become 
the  other  length  wall.  (Use  same  procedure  as  in 
step  5.) 


( 
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t 

I 

8)  Connect  points  D and  !.  Erase  all  unnecessary 
lines.  You  have  a scale  drawing  of  your  class- 
room. Why  don't  you  try  to  do  scale  drawing  of 
the  desks  within  your  classroom? 


NOTE:  Carpenters  make  a square  corner  by  measuring  3" 
on  side  AB;  estimating  a perpendicular  like  BC 
4"  long;  and  joining  the  two  where  5"  meets  AC. 
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C.  Constructing  a pentagon  and  a 5-poiat  star: 

1)  Draw  a circle  equal  to  the  size  of  pentagon  desired. 


2)  Construct  diameter,  Afi  and  radius  perpendicular 
to  AD. 

3)  Bisect  ine  AQ  to  find  center  point  JJ. 


5)  Draw  arc  EF  from  center  point  C. 

6)  Draw  the  line  jCF. 

7)  Lay  off  the  four  remaining  sides*  equal  to  CF» 
around  the  circle. 

8)  Connect  the  points  around  the  circumference  to 
form  a pentagon. 

To  form  a 5-point  star  locate  the  five  points  as  above 
and  connect  the  points  as  shown  below. 
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1.  Interdependence  of  Related  Ctocupaticns 

"Die  occupational  film  portraying  a cluster  of  occupations  that  requires 
similar  interests  with  varying  levels  of  ability  is  especially  important 
and  useful  in  the  school  guidance  program." 

Rating  Scale 

123456789  10 

Lew  Value  High  Value 


2.  Activities  of  Worker 

Film  should  shew  duties  of  worker  and  pattern  of  interests  and  values  which 
person  in  a certain  occupation  likely  will  hold. 

Rating  Scale 

123456789  10 

Low  Value  High  Value 


3.  Setting  of  Wbrk 

"Die  possible  variety  of  work  settings  should  be  realistically  portrayed." 

Rating  Scale 

123456789  10 

Low  Value  Hictfi  Value 


4.  Preparation  Required 

"Sane  indication  of  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  education  end  training 
required  is  essential." 

Rating  Scale 

123456789  10 

lew  Value  High  Value 


5.  Occupation's  Contribution  to  Society 

Does  film  show  product  or  service  that  is  outcome  of  work  done? 

Rating  Scale 


12  3 

Low  Value 


5 6 7 8 9 10 

High  Value 
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6.  Excellence  of  Workmanship 

"Hie  notion  picture  film  has  the  potential  fear  dramatizing  the  benefits  of 
quality  workmanship." 

Rating  Scale 

123456789  10 

Low  Value  High  Value 

7.  Levels  of  Occupational  Opportunities 

"Beginning  occupations  and  promotional  opportunities  are  matters  of  concern 
to  youth." 

Rating  Scale 

123456789  10 

Low  Value  High  Value 

8.  Personal  Rewards  of  Occupation 

"The  notion  picture  can  portray  effectively  the  psychological  maids  of 
occupational  performance." 

Rating  Scale 

123456  7 89  10 

Low  Value  High  Value 


9.  Organizations  Related  to  Occupations 

"Information  should  be  given  about  the  organizations,  if  any,  which  a worker 
in  a particular  occupation  is  expected  to  join."  (Unions,  professional 
associations,  etc.) 

Rating  Scale 

123456789  10 

Low  Value  High  Value 


10.  Factors  Affecting  Growth  of  the  Occupation 

"Significant  trends  can  be  illustrated  in  the  occupational  film." 


Rating  Scale 

123456789  10 

Low  Value  High  Value 
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TECHNICAL  CRITERIA 


1.  Camera  Wbric  - variety  of  camera  angles,  lade  of  jimp  cuts,  focus,  etc. 

Rating  Scale 

123456789  10 

Poor  Good 

2.  Narration  - Pleasing  quality,  inflection  suggesting  approach  to  student  as 
equals,  lack  of  condescension,  good  sound  quality. 

Rating  Scale 

123456789  10 

Poor  Good 

3.  Lighting  - good  use  of  available  and  artificial  light  sources. 

Rating  Scale 

123456789  10 

Poor  Good 


4.  Editing  - Film  edited  into  smooth  flowing  narrative,  one  scene  flows  logically 
into  next. 


Rating  Scale 

123456789  10 

Poor  Good 


5.  Script  - writing  is  oonversaticnal.  Easily  understood  terms  used.  Original, 
fresh  approach  to  ideas  and  information.  No  "writing  down"  to  students. 

Rating  Scale 

123456789  10 

Poor  Good 


6.  Use  of  Entertainment  to  Hold  Viewer  Interest  - Is  enjoyment  oenbined  with 
instruction?  Is  film  too  didactic?  Do  films  rely  cm  entertainment  techniques 
of  ocmnercial  television  to  hold  viewer  interest? 


( 
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Rating  Scale 

123456789  10 

Poor  Good 
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7.  Visual  Impact  of  Films  - Are  non-studio  settings  used?  Is  visual  aspect  of 
television  used  to  fullest  advantage?  Is  there  a limit  to  soanes  shewing 
individual  lecturers  or  panel  discussions? 

Rating  Scale 

123456789  10 

Poor  Good 

8.  Are  words,  music,  and  motion  ocnMned  far  pleasing  effect? 

Rating  Scale 

12  3 456789  10 

Poor  Good 

9.  Extent  to  Which  Films  Meet  SPAN  Objectives 

Bating  Scale 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

Limited 


8 9 10 

Extensive 


’TOCHMICAL  CRTTrora 


1.  ca^ra  «sk- variety  o£  caw*  angles,  M ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Rating  Scale 

123456789i0 

“*  Good 

approaci'  to  SBlte« as 

Rating  Scale 

1 23456789  10 

Poor 

Good 

3.  liShttag  - good  use  of  available  art  .rafi^  ^ Eauroas_ 

Rating  Scale 

323456789  10 

*"e  Good 

4‘  1-0  “ ««««.«,  on.  swe  a** 

Rating  Scale 

123456789  10 

*"  Good 

5.  Script  - Writing  is  conversational.  Easilv  unAn-efr*-^  * 

Rating  Scale 

1 23456789  io 

Poor  „ , 

Good 

6.  Use  of  Entertainment  to  Hold  vieuer  w^v**,*.  t 

instruction?  Is  film  too  3S^??t  ~ *?  ^pyn^ent  ccttbined  with 

of  ocraaartdal  television  tohS^ewS  StoJS7  °“  entertaiffient  techniques 

ing  Scale 
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123456789  10 

Poor  " 

Good 
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7.  Visual  Inpact  of  Films  - Are  nav«tudio  settings  used?  Is  visual  aspect  of 
television  used  to  fullest  advantage?  Is  there  a limit  to  scenes  showing 
individual  lecturers  or  panel  discussions? 

Rating  Scale 

123456789  10 

Poor  Good 


8.  Are  words,  music,  and  motion  combined  for  pleasing  effect? 

Rating  Scale 

123456789  10 

Poor  Good 


9.  Extent  to  Which  Films  Meet  SPAN  Objectives 

Rating  Scale 

123456789  10 

Limited  Extensive 
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PROJECT  SPAN- I 


( 


(01-02)  Name_ (03)  School 

(04)  Boy  H]  ,rl  I 1 (05)  Grade 

1 2 

For  ea.'’i  ijuesti  ,i  draw  a ring  around  the  one  answer  you  think  is  best. 
(0b)  s arc  built  by 

one  kind  of  worker. 

2.  two  or  three  kinds  of  workers. 

3.  many  kinds  of  workers. 

4 . I’m  not  sure . 

,l1')  Which  of  these  workers  helps  the  carpenter  build  a house.4 

1.  postman. 

2.  plumber 

i.  preacher 

* .*  none  of  these, 


('>■’■  ? hind*  d’  these  workers  helps  the  carpenter  build  a house? 

draftsman. 

<.  or  nan . 

•\  f^UtiSt. 

4.  aom  of  these. 


,;)lo  do  ' oi.  ever  help  t If e carpenter^ 


I . ves . 
no . 

‘3.-  f don’t  mow . 


(101  «M'rlr**rM  are 


I.  ii.ipp  y . 

2*  'intiappN . 

3.-  f don’t  know, 

(Ili  iV^le 

1 . do  not  care  about,  what  kino  of  work  Lhey  do. 

2.  are  proud  of  the  work  tliev  do. 

3.  I’m  not  sure  how  they  feel. 

(12)  Whiet.  these  may  help  the  carpenter  build  a house ! 

1.  b.iker. 

2.  butcher. 

3.  brick  mason. 

•4.  rone  ot  these. 


2 


(13)  Which  of  these  people  may  help  the  carpenter  build  a house? 

1.  secretary. 

2.  senator. 

5.  shoe  salesman, 
none  of  these. 

(14)  A good  kind  of  work  is  where 

1.  you  work  with  your  hands  and  may  get  dirty  and  sweaty. 

2.  stay  clean  and  wear  a shirt  and  tie  or  a dress, 
j.  you  enjoy  your  work  regardless  of  what  it  is. 

4.  I’m  not  sure. 

(13)  is  it  better  to  work  at  a hard  job  or  not  to  work  at  all? 

1.  work  at  a hard  job. 
not  work  at  all. 

3.  I don't  know. 

Why  did  you  answer  this  question  as  you  did? 


(10-24)  Circle  all  the  tools  or  materials  below  which  may  be  used  in 
building  a house. 


trowel 

hammer 

decking 

rooting  nail 

stiovel 

drill 

\\i  rtar 

bricks 

s aw 


O-’-  ) '•amo-  a]  1 the  workers  you  can  think  of  which  are  part  of  building 

a house. 


o 
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Gordon  Occupational 

BY  LEONARD  V.  GORDON 


Check  List 


NAME 

GRADE  OR  CLASS 
SCHOOL 


DATE  _ 

AGE SEX 

. CITY  OR  TOWN 


TOTAL 


BOATS 


DIRECTIONS 

This  Check  List  was  prepared  to  help  you  indicate  the  kinds  of  work  you  are  inter- 
ested in  doing.  It  includes  a list  of  activities  that  are  performed  in  many  different 
kinds  of  jobs.  You  are  asked  to  read  the  list  and  underline  each  activity  that  you 
would  like  to  do. 


You  may  not  be  completely  familiar  with  some  of  the  activities.  Some  of  the  activ- 
ities require  training  that  you  have  not  yet  had.  This  need  not  influence  your  choice. 
Consider  each  activity  and  then  decide  whether,  after  some  training,  you  would 
like  to  perform  the  activity.  Underline  only  those  activities  that  you  would  like  to 
perform  as  part  of  regular,  full-time  employment. 

These  are  the  steps  for  you  to  follow: 

First  step:  Read  slowly  through  the  list  and  when  you  come  to  an  activity  that  you 
would  like  to  do  on  the  job,  underline  it,  like  this 

149.  build  or  repair  barrels  or  kegs 

Second  step:  After  you  have  gone  through  the  entire  list,  look  back  over  all  the 
activities  that  you  have  underlined.  Then  circle  the  numbers  in  front  of  the  activ- 
ities that  you  would  like  to  do  the  very  most,  like  this 

(|49)  build  or  repair  barrels  or  kegs 


Third  step:  Answer  the  questions  on  pages  5 and  6. 


r 

o 
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Copyright  ® 1963 , 1961 , by  Harcourt , Brace  & World,  Inc.,  New  York 
All  rights  reserved  Printed  in  U.S.A. 

This  form  is  copyrighted  The  reproduction  of  any  part  of  it  by  mimeograph,  hectograph,  or  in 
any  other  way,  whether  the  reproductions  are  sold  or  furnished  free  for  use, 
is  a violation  of  the  copyright  law.  ^ |r 


First  Step:  Read  the  list  slowly,  and  as  you  come  to  an  activity  that  you  would  like  to  do  as 
part  of  a full-time  job,  underline  it 


I,  sort  and  deliver  mail,  messages  and  packages 
2..  do  routine  sorting,  numbering  and  stapling 

3.  operate  a duplicating  machine 

4.  file  letters,  bills  and  receipts 

5.  type  routine  letters  and  statements 

6.  keep  records  of  goods  received  and  stock  on  hand 

7.  select  and  package  goods  ordered  by  customers 

8.  d?termine  the  best  routes  for  deliveries 

9.  grow  fruits  or  nuts  commercially 

10.  grow  a variety  of  vegetables  for  market 
1 1 grow  wheat,  oats,  barley  or  rye 

12.  breed  and  raise  livestock 

13.  raise  chickens  for  eggs  or  meat 

14.  maintain  a herd  of  cattle  for  milk  production 

15.  train  or  take  care  of  horses 

16.  perform  a variety  of  duties  on  a small  farm 

17.  sort,  grade  and  pack  fruits  and  vegetables 

18.  cook  fruits,  vegetables  or  meats  for  canning 

19.  operate  can-sealing  equipment  in  a cannery 

20.  make,  wrap  and  package  candies 

21.  grade  food  products  according  to  quality 

22.  operate  pasteurizing  equipment  in  a dairy 

23.  bake  bread,  cake  or  pastry  in  a bakery 
24.,  cut  and  trim  meat  in  a market 

25.  make  or  alter  clothing 

26.  operate  a loom  or  knitting  machine 

27.  dye  cloth  in  a dyeing  machine 

28.  cut  fabric  or  leather  according  to  a pattern 

29.  sew  heavy  fabric  on  a power  sewing  machine 

30.  wash  or  iron  clothing  in  a laundry 

31.  dry-clean  or  press  suits  and  other  garments 

32.  repair  shoes  and  other  leather  goods 

33.  clean  and  maintain  office  or  other  buildings 

34.  make  beds  and  clean  rooms  in  a hotel 

35.  carry  baggage  and  perform  services  in  a hotel 

36.  register  and  assign  rooms  to  hotel  guests 

37.  make  travel  arrangements  for  people 

38.  attend  to  the  comfort  of  airline  passengers 

39.  make  all  arrangements  for  large  social  affairs 

40.  sort,  shelve  and  check  out  books  in  a library 


41.  operate  a telephone  switchboard 

42.  gather  information  for  reports  or  catalogs 

43.  read  and  answer  customers'  letters 

44.  receive  and  make  appointments  for  callers 

45.  get  information  from  charge  account  applicants 

46.  give  information  or  directions  to  customers 

47.  type  letters  from  dictation  or  dictaphone 

48.  work  as  a private  secretary 

49.  operate  a tractor  or  other  machinery  on  a farm 

50.  plant  or  care  for  flowers,  shrubs  or  lawns 

51.  grow  trees,  plants  and  flowers  in  a nursery 

52.  work  as  part  of  a survey  crew 

53.  help  explore  for  mineral  or  oil  deposits 

54.  help  maintain  campgrounds  in  a national  forest 

55.  trap  game  for  meat,  skins,  or  for  live  sale 

56.  be  a hunting  or  fishing  guide 

57.  pour  molten  metal  into  molds 

58.  melt  ore  to  extract  the  metal 

59.  make  objects  from  sheet  copper  or  brass 

60.  make  parts  or  objects  out  of  sheet  metal 

61.  make  tanks  or  boilers  out  of  steel  plate 

62.  fuse  metal  parts  together  by  welding 

63.  cut,  groove  and  shape  metal  by  machine 

64.  make  metal  parts  by  heating  and  hammering 

65.  fire  and  tend  a large  commercial  furnace 

66.  maintain  proper  steam  pressure  in  a boiler 

67.  make  patterns  for  cutting  or  casting 

68.  plate  metal  objects  with  nickel,  silver  or  gold 

69.  plan  designs  for  dies,  tools,  jigs  and  fixtures 

70.  make  or  repair  shop  tools  or  parts 

71.  move  or  install  heavy  industrial  machinery 

72.  load  or  unload  trucks  or  ship's  cargo 

73.  work  behind  a soda  fountain 

74.  prepare  or  cook  food  in  a restaurant 

75.  work  as  a helper  in  a restaurant  kitchen 

76.  wait  on  table  in  a restaurant  or  club 

77.  be  in  charge  of  a dining  room  or  private  club 

78.  seat  patrons  at  a theater  or  at  sporting  events 

79.  give  haircuts  and  shaves 

80.  give  facials,  shampoos,  or  style  hair 
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81.  keep  accurate  records  of  sales  and  payments 

82.  check  entries  in  records  and  bills  for  accuracy 

83.  compute  wages  of  company  employees 

84.  prepare  bills  and  invoices  for  customers 

85.  perform  computations  on  a calculating  machine 
86-  operate  a key  punch  or  other  business  machines 

87.  handle  deposits  and  withdrawals  in  a bank 

88.  work  as  a cashier  in  a store  or  restaurant 

89.  mine  for  metal  ore  or  coal 

90.  blast  with  dynamite  or  nitroglycerine 

91.  use  instruments  to  detect  and  measure  radiation 

92.  do  maintenance  or  construction  at  great  heights 

93.  cut,  load  and  haul  logs  in  a forest 

94.  work  underwater  using  diving  or  SCUBA  equipment 

95.  catch  fish  for  commercial  purposes 

96.  be  a member  of  a ship’s  crew 

97.  assemble  parts  for  radio  or  television  sets 

98.  repair  radio  and  television  sets 

99.  repair  refrigerator  and  air  conditioning  units 

100.  repair  electric  motors  and  generators 

101.  fix  appliances  such  as  fans,  toasters  and  irons 

102.  operate  and  maintain  broadcasting  equipment 

103.  make  tests  on  experimental  electronics  components 

104.  erect  and  maintain  power  or  telephone  lines 

105.  straighten  automobile  fenders  and  bodies 

106.  repair  and  overhaul  automobile  engines 

107.  inspect,  repair  and  overhaul  aircraft  engines 

108.  maintain  a ship’s  engines,  boilers  and  pumps 

109.  keep  industrial  machinery  in  operating  condition 

1 10.  assemble  motor  parts  on  a subassembly  line 

111.  assemble  small  mechanical  units  for  airplanes 

112.  test  or  evaluate  newly  designed  engines  or  parts 

1 1 3.  service  automobiles  in  a gasoline  station 

114.  drive  a taxicab 

1 15.  be  a chauffeur  for  a company  or  private  family 

1 16.  operate  a public  bus  or  streetcar 

1 1 7.  deliver  products  over  an  established  route 

118.  work  as  a conductor  on  a railroad 

1 1 9.  operate  a passenger  elevator 

120.  pilot  an  airplane  for  commercial  purposes 


121.  interview  people  who  apply  for  jobs 

122.  try  to  collect  overdue  accounts  from  customers 

123.  talk  with  customer-  about  their  complaints 

124.  ask  people  questions  for  an  opinion  poll 

125.  demonstrate  new  products  in  a store 

126.  take  orders  from  customers  over  the  telephone 

127.  set  up  production  schedules  to  meet  orders 

128.  investigate  and  settle  insurance  claims 

1 29.  design  jewelry  or  other  art  objects 

130.  design  sets  for  the  theater 

131.  design  new  types  or  styles  of  wearing  apparel 

1 32.  create  designs  for  fabrics,  wallpaper  or  linoleum 

1 33.  paint  or  decorate  pottery  or  porcelain 

1 34.  prepare  advertising  copy  or  displays 

1 35.  arrange  displays  in  store  windows  or  showcases 

1 36.  plan  interiors  for  homes,  hotels,  or  clubs 

137.  install  or  repair  plumbing  in  houses 

138.  plaster  walls  and  ceilings 

139.  paint  houses  or  buildings 

140.  erect  framework,  joists  and  partitions  in  houses 

141.  put  flooring,  cabinets  and  doors  in  new  houses 

142.  apply  or  fasten  roofing  to  houses 

143.  install  or  connect  electrical  wiring  systems 

144.  fit  and  install  gas,  water  and  air  pipes 

145.  make  brick  walls,  chimneys  or  fireplaces 

146.  finish  concrete  surfaces  on  walks  or  driveways 

147.  cut  and  shape  sandstone,  marble  or  granite 

148.  assist  in  placing  steel  girders  and  columns 

149.  lift  or  move  objects  with  a crane  or  hoist 

1 50.  operate  a bulldozer,  power  shovel  or  grader 

151.  drive  a heavy  truck  or  van 

152.  contract  for  the  building  of  houses 

153.  guard  property  against  theft  or  illegal  entry 

154.  stand  guard  at  a plant  or  building  entrance 

155.  inspect  establishments  for  cleanliness  or  safety 

156.  be  in  charge  of  inmates  in  a jail  or  prison 

157.  patrol  a neighborhood  on  foot  or  in  a police  car 

158.  work  as  a detective  or  private  investigator 

159.  assist  in  fighting  fires 

160.  be  a member  of  the  armed  forces 


161, 

sell  goods  or  services  to  people 

201, 

operate  or  manage  a small  retail  shop  or  store 

162, 

sell  merchandise  or  services  over  the  telephone 

202. 

operate  or  manage  a small  business  or  service 

163 

be  a salesperson  in  a department  store 

203. 

manage  a motel  or  small  hotel 

164. 

wait  on  customers  in  a variety  or  drug  store 

204. 

supervise  foremen  in  a plant  or  factory 

165. 

sell  merchandise  or  take  orders  from  door  to  door 

205, 

be  in  charge  of  an  office  or  sales  staff 

166. 

sell  goods,  at  wholesale,  to  stores  or  companies 

206. 

buy  supplies  for  the  use  of  an  organization 

167, 

sell  automobiles  or  major  household  appliances 

207.: 

buy  and  price  merchandise  for  a retail  store 

168. 

sell  insurance,  securities  or  real  estate 

208. 

decide  whether  to  give  people  loans  or  credit 

169, 

take  photographs,  develop  film  and  make  prints 

209. 

operate  a projector  in  a motion  picture  theater 

170. 

sketch  or  paint  pictures  of  scenes  or  people 

210. 

assist  with  props,  lights  or  cues  in  a theater 

171. 

draw  cartoons  or  illustrations 

211, 

perform  on  a stage  or  in  a night  club 

172. 

make  signs  or  posters 

212. 

perform  or  appear  on  radio  or  television 

173, 

write  stories,  reports  or  news  articles 

213. 

be  a professional  musician  or  singer 

174. 

write  material  for  television  or  radio 

214. 

be  a professional  dancer 

175, 

obtain  engagements  for  entertainers  or  speakers 

215, 

work  as  a model 

176. 

promote  publicity  for  individuals  or  organizations 

216, 

be  a professional  athlete 

177. 

convert  hides  to  leather  with  tanning  solution 

217, 

prepare  type  or  plates  for  printing 

178.. 

mix  pigment,  oil  and  thinner  to  make  paint 

218. 

engrave  lettering  or  designs  in  printing  plates 

179. 

mold  day  to  make  dishes  or  pottery 

219. 

take  readings  of  pressure,  temperature  and  wind 

180. 

prepare  rubber  compounds  for  use  in  making  tires 

220. 

prepare  accurate  working  plans  or  drawings 

181.: 

mold  plastic  objects  by  machine 

221. 

check  dimensions  of  parts  against  a blueprint 

182. 

make  chemical  tests  or  analyses  of  materials 

222. 

inspect  parts  or  products  for  flaws  or  defects 

183. 

operate  equipment  for  making  glass 

223. 

assist  engineers  in  design  of  machine  parts 

184. 

operate  equipment  for  producing  gasoline  from  oil 

224, 

take  and  classify  fingerprints 

185. 

upholster  chain  or  couches 

225, 

clean  and  remove  deposits  from  people’s  teeth 

186.. 

make,  repair  or  refinish  wooden  furniture 

226. 

assist  a dentist  in  pulling  teeth 

187. 

make  or  repair  jewelry  or  ornaments 

227. 

make  dental  plates,  inlays  and  bridgework 

188. 

carve  designs  on  wood  or  stone 

228. 

perform  routine  tests  in  a laboratory 

189. 

grind  lenses  for  binoculars  or  spectacles 

229. 

test  urine  and  make  blood  counts 

190, 

clean  and  repair  watches  and  clocks 

230. 

take,  develop  and  interpret  X-ray  pictures 

191, 

repair,  clean  and  adjust  office  machines 

231. 

give  first  aid  treatment  to  accident  cases 

192. 

repair  locks  and  change  safe  combinations 

232, 

assist  an  undertaker  or  embalmer 

193. 

take  care  of  infants  or  very  small  children 

233. 

supervise  the  play  of  young  children 

194. 

assist  nurses  by  bathing  and  serving  patients 

234. 

organize  club  activities  in  a community  center 

195. 

do  practical  nursing  in  a private  home 

235, 

coach  athletic  games  or  teach  sports 

196. 

watch  and  care  for  mental  patients 

236. 

conduct  a group  in  body  building  exercises 

197. 

teach  handicraft  to  handicapped  persons 

237. 

teach  or  instruct  a class  or  group 

198, 

be  a companion  to  a blind  or  older  person 

238. 

work  as  an  interpreter  or  translator 

199. 

manage  a home  for  a private  family 

239, 

act  as  a guide  to  sightseers  or  tourists 

200. 

care  for  animals  in  a veterinary  hospital 

240, 

work  as  a member  of  a religious  organization 

B 
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Second  Step:  Look  back  over  the  items  you  have  underlined  and  circle  the  numbers  in  front  of 
the  activities  which  you  would  like  to  do  the  very  most. 


Third  Step:  Turn  to  the  next  page. 
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If  you  had  the  ability  and  could  get  the  proper  training,  whanTind' of  joB  ^ouM  you  choose 
as  your  life’s  work?  Tell  why  you  would  choose  this  job.  What  things  do  you  like  about  it? 
Are  there  things  about  it  that  you  might  not  like? 


(Please  turn  to  page  6.) 
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2.  You  have  underlined  certain  job  activities  in  the  Check  List.  Now,  are  there  any  other  jobs 
or  work  activities,  aside  from  these,  that  you  would  like  to  do? 

Yes No If  yes,  please  tell  what  they  are. 


3.  After  leaving  high  school,  do  you  plan  to  obtain  additional  training  or  education  in  any  of 
the  following?  (For  each,  check  the  choice  that  applies.) 

Technical,  vocational  or  trade  school.  Yes No Undecided 

Junior  college.  Yes No Undecided 

Four-year  college  or  university.  Yes No Undecided 


4.  Do  you  have  a fairly  good  idea  regarding  the  type  of  work  you  actually  will  be  doing  about 
five  years  from  now?  Yes No Can’t  say 

If  you  had  to  make  a best  guess  as  to  the  type  of  work  you  actually  will  be  doing  five  years 
from  now,  what  would  it  be? 
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HIGH  SCHOOL 

MEMPHIS  Cm  SCHOOLS 
SPAM  - COUNSELOR  RECORD 
1971  - 72 


This  farm  should  be  marked  each  time  a student  has  contact  with  the  counseling 
or  SPAN  office.  See  reverse  side  for  instructions. 


(4-6)  Name 


(7-8)  Grade 


1 

(9-12)  Date  of  Birth  m CD  (13)  Sex  □ 

Mo.  Yr.  M 

1 

(14)  □ Check  here  if  student  is  in  a vocational  program. 


F 


(15)  0123456789or  more 

M I I I I I I I I 1 


Conference  held  regarding 
selection  of  oaajpational 
field. 


(23)  | 


(25)  j 

(26)  | 


(16)  0123456789ar  more 

ixi  i i i i i i i n 


Student  selected  a field 
of  occupational  interest 
and  indicated  it  posi- 
tively to  counselor. 


(17)  0123456789or  more 

cxi  i i i i i 'i~t  ~n 


Conference  held  regarding 
daily  problem  or  personal 
matter. 


(27-28] 
(29)  | 


1 

(18)  □ Check  here  if  student  enrolled  in  a sumtver  basic  skills  program. 

1 

(19)  □ Check  here  if  student  did  NOT  caiplete  sumner  basic  skills  program. 
0123456or  more 

(20)  xi  i r rm  Student  placed  in  a co-op  work  program. 

1 

(21)  □ Check  if  student  failed  to  caiplete  a co-op  work  program.  Caiplete 

next  item. 

012  3 4 5 6 or  more 

(22)  f | | j J | | | Check  lumber  of  months  (rounded 

to  nearest)  he  (she)  worked  in 
inccnpleted  assignment. 


(30)  [ 


(31)  [ 


the  counseling 


, 2 

dP 

F 


8)1 


rence  held  regarding 
.cm  of  occupational 


selected  a field 
itional  interest 
ited  it  posi- 
counselor. 


ly  to 


rence  held  regarding 
problem  or  personal 


ills  program, 
skills  program. 

» work  progran. 
ram.  Cenplete 


ERIC 


^^  ths  (rounded 
worked  in 
ait. 


1 

(23)  □ Check  if  student  failed  to  complete  a second  co-op  work  program. 
Complete  next  item. 

0 1 2 3 4 5 6 or  more 

(24)  | I | { | j 1 | Check  number  of  months  (round  to 

nearest)  he(she)  worked  on  the 
second  inoompleted  assignment. 

1 

(25)  f j Check  if  student  failed  to  complete  three  or  more  co-op  work  assign- 

ments. 

1 

(26)  □ Check  if  student  was  placed  in  a job  after  graduation  at  least  in 

part  through  effort  of  counselor  (SPAN  or  Guidance  Office) . 


(27-28)  What  type  job? 

more 

Check  each  time  (up  to  9)  the  stu- 
dent was  enrolled  in  pre-aiployment 
orientation  as  a part  of  Project  SPAN. 

Check  each  time  (up  to  6)  the  stu- 
dent was  enrolled  in  an  after  school 
basic  skills  program. 


Check  each  time  (up  to  6)  the  stu- 
dent failed  to  ccnplete  an  after 
school  basic  skills  program  for 
which  he  enrolled. 


01234  56  7 89or 

(»)  gumu  i ~i  i 

0123456ar  more 

oo)  i l i i ~n 

0123456or  more 

(31)  tXl  I I I I I I 
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INSTRUCTIONS 


This  form  is  designed  for  ease  of  use  by  the  counselor  and/or 
teacher.  All  data  other  than  name,  grade,  and  date  of  birth  of  the 
student  may  be  entered  by  merely  checking  a box.  if  nothing  happens 
to  a student  in  any  or  all  of  the  categories,  no  marks  need  be 
entered.  The  forms  are  self  coding  to  facilitate  data  processing. 

In  many  of  the  categories  the  event  may  happen  more  than  once. 
In  those  cases,  you  have  been  provided  a place  to  check  for  each  time 
the  event  occurs.  These  should  be  marked  sequentially  so  that  the 
proper  number  of  occur ances  is  evident.  For  exanple,  the  first  con- 
ference with  a student  regarding  selection  of  an  occupation  field 
will  be  noted  by  placing  an  X in  the  box  under  the-nurrber  1.  If  at 
a later  time  another  conference  with  this  same  student  is  held  by 
the  same  or  another  staff  member,  an  X should  be  placed  in  the  box 
under  the  number  2.  if  this  procedure  is  continued  for  each  con- 
ference, the  final  X will  be  under  the  total  number  of  conferences 
held  even  though  different  staff  members  may  have  conducted  them. 

For  items  where  there  is  only  one  box,  check  that  box  the  first 
time  the  event  occurs.  No  further  checks  car  notations  are  necessary 
in  these  cases. 

There  may  be  more  than  one  form  used  far  a student  (eg. , one 
in  the  Guidance  Office  and  one  in  the  SPAN  office) , but  it  is  hoped 
that  there  will  be  only  one  form  per  student  in  each  office  to  facil- 
itate combining  of  data  at  the  end  of  the  project.  Guidance  coun- 
selors will  usually  be  concerned  only  with  the  first  part  of  the  form 
(down  to  the  dashed  line)  while  SPAN  personnel  will  use  all  of  the 
farm.  Counselors  may  check  any  item  which  applies,  however,  includ- 
ing those  below  the  dashed  line. 
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MEMPHIS  CITY  SCHOOLS 
SPAN  - COUNSELOR  RECORD 
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This  farm  should  be  marked  each  time  a student  has  contact  with  the  counseling 
or  SPAN  office.  See  reverse  side  for  instructions. 


(4-6)  Name 


(7-8)  Grade 


1 Z 

(13)  Sex  □ M 

M F 


(9-12)  Date  of  Birth  m m 
Mo,  Yr. 

1 

(14)  □ Check  here  if  student  is  in  a vocational  program. 


(15)  0 12  3 4 5 6 7 8 9 or  more  Conference  held  regarding 

ExJ  j 1|  \ 1 ] T 1 1 selection  of  occupational 

field. 


(16)  0123456789  or  more 

pq  i i i»i  I i i i 


Student  selected  a field 
of  occupational  interest 
and  indicated  it  posi- 
tively to  counselor. 


(17)  0123456789  or  nore 

bo  i i i i ' i i i r~i 


Conference  held  regarding 
daily  problem  or  personal 
natter. 


(18) 

(19) 


(20) 

(21) 


1 

□ Check  here  if  student  enrolled  in  a summer  basic  skills  program. 

1 

n Check  here  if  student  did  NOT  complete  summer  basic  skills  program. 
0123456  or  more 

i i i l nzi  Student  placed  in  a co-op  work  program. 

1 

□ Check  if  student  failed  to  complete  a co-op  work  program.  Complete 
next  item. 

0123456  or  more 

(221  I I I I I I I I 


l 

(23)  □ Chi 
Ccr 

0 

(24)  □ 


1 

(25)  □ Ch* 

mei 

1 

(26)  [ZD 

pa] 


(27-28)  What  tyj 

0 12 
(29)  fXCl  | 


0 12 
(30)  gq  | 


0 12 

(31!  IS3  1 


Check  number  of  months  (rounded 
to  nearest)  he  (she)  worked  in 
inccmpleted  assignment. 


i counseling 


q 


;e  held  regarding 
1 of  occupational 


selected  a field 
itional  interest 
:ated  it  posi- 
) counselor. 


:e  held  regarding 
>blem  or  personal 

-s  program. 

:ills  program. 

> work  program. 
:am.  Ccrplete 


1 

(23)  1 | Check  if  student  failed  to  ccrplete  a second  co-op  work  program. 

Ccrplete  next  item. 

0123456  or  more 

(24)  | 1 f | [ | | 1 Check  number  of  months  (round  to 

nearest)  he  (she)  worked  on  the 
second  inccrpleted  assignment. 

1 

(25)  1 1 Check  if  student  failed  to  ccrplete  three  or  more  co-op  work  assign- 

ments. 

1 

(26)  Check  if  student  was  placed  in  a job  after  graduation  at  least  in 
part  through  effort  of  counselor  (SPAN  or  Guidance  Office)  • 

(27-28)  What  type  job?  — 

0 12  3 4 5 6 7 8 9 or  more 

I 1 i 1 1 I I Check  each  time  (up  to  9)  the  stu- 

dent was  enrolled  in  pre-employment 
orientation  as  a part  of  Project  SPAN. 

0123456or  more 

(30)  I I rn  | I Check  each  time  (up  to  6)  the  stu- 

^ 1 1 1 1 1 1 dent  was  enrolled  in  an  after  school 

basic  skills  program. 

0123456  or  more 

(31)  I [ 1 I 1 Check  each  time  (up  to  6)  the  stu- 

J 1 1 1 1 dent  failed  to  ccrplete  an  after 

school  basic  skills  program  for 
which  he  enrolled. 
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INSTRUCTIONS 


This  form  is  designed  for  ease  of  use  by  the  counselor  and/or 
teacher.  All  data  other  than  name,  grade,  and  date  of  birth  of  the 
student  may  be  entered  by  merely  checking  a box.  if  nothing  happens 
to  a student  in  any  or  all  of  the  categories,  no  marks  need  be 
entered.  The  forms  are  self  coding  to  facilitate  data  processing. 

In  many  of  the  categories  the  event  may  happen  more  than  once. 
In  those  cases,  you  have  been  provided  a place  to  check  for  each  time 
the  event  occurs.  These  should  be  marked  sequentially  so  that  the 
proper  number  of  occurances  is  evident.  For  exanple,  the  first  con- 
ference with  a student  regarding  selection  of  an  occupation  field 
will  be  noted  by  placing  an  X in  the  box  under  the  number  1.  If  at 
a later  time  another  conference  with  this  same  student  is  held  by 
the  same  or  another  staff  member,  an  X should  be  placed  in  the  box 
under  the  number  2.  if  this  procedure  is  continued  for  each  con- 
ference, the  final  X will  be  under  the  total  number  of  conferences 
held  even  though  different  staff  members  may  have  conducted  than. 

For  items  where  there  is  only  one  box,  check  that  box  the  first 
time  the  event  occurs.  No  further  checks  or  notations  are  necessary 
in  these  cases. 

There  may  be  more  than  one  form  used  for  a student  (eg. , one 
in  the  Guidance  Office  and  one  in  the  SPAN  office) , but  it  is  hoped 
that  there  will  be  only  one  form  per  student  in  each  office  to  facil- 
itate  combining  of  data  at  the  end  of  the  project.  Guidance  coun- 
selors will  usually  be  concerned  only  with  the  first  part  of  the  form 
(down  to  the  dashed  line)  while  SPAN  personnel  will  use  all  of  the 
form,  counselors  may  check  any  item  which  applies,  however,  includ- 
ing those  below  the  dashed  line. 
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This  form  should  be  marked  each  time  a student  has  contact  with  the  counseling 
or  SPAN  office.  See  reverse  side  for  instructions. 


'? 

,r! 


(4-6)  Name 

(9-12)  Date  of  Birth  m m 
Mo.  Yr. 


(7-8)  Grade 

l a 

(13)  Sex  □ CJ 
M F 


1 

(14)  1 1 Check  here  if  student  is  in  a vocational  program. 

(15)  01  2.3  4 56  7 8 9ar  mare  Conference  held  regarding 

153  T | 1 11  I 1 I | selection  of  occupational 

101  field. 


(16)  0123456789or  more 

1><3  I I I i 1 i 1 ~1~1 


Student  selected  a field 
of  occupational  interest 
and  indicated  it  posi- 
tively to  counselor. 


(17)  0123456789  or  more 

cxj  i ~r  i i i i r~n 


Conference  held  regarding 
daily  problem  or  personal 
natter. 


1 

(18)  { 1 Check  here  if  student  enrolled  in  a surrmer  basic  skills  program. 

1 

(19)  □ Check  here  if  student  did  NOT  complete  sumner  basic  skills  program. 
0123456or  more 

(20)  XI  I 1 l LJ-J  Student  placed  in  a co-op  work  program. 

1 

(2D  □ Check  if  student  failed  to  caiplete  a co-op  work  program.  Complete 
next  item. 


ERIC 


0123456ar  more 

(22)  I I I I I I I I 


Check  number  of  months  (rounded 
to  nearest)  he  (she)  worked  in 
inocnpleted  assignment. 


1 

(23)  d 
(24) 

(25)  Cl 

(26)  □ 

(27-28)  W 
0 

(29)  gg] 


0 

(30)  ^3 

(31)  El 


2 counseling 


* 

i 


ce  held  regarding 
n of  occupational 


selected  a field 
ational  interest 
cated  it  posi- 
o counselor. 


ce  held  regarding 
oblem  or  personal 


Is  program. 


kills  program. 


p work  program. 


ram.  Complete 


(23)  □ Check  if  student  failed  to  complete  a second  co-op  work  program. 
Complete  next  item. 

012  3 45  6 or  more 

(24)  [ 1 | I f | | | Check  muter  of  months  (round  to 

nearest)  he  (she)  worked  on  the 
second  inocmpleted  assignment. 

1 

(25)  □ Check  if  student  failed  to  complete  three  or  more  co-op  work  assign- 

ments. 

1 

(26)  □ Check  if  student  was  placed  in  a job  after  graduation  at  least  in 

part  through  effort  of  counselor  (SPAN  or  Guidance  Office) . 


(27-28)  What  type  job? 


(29) 


.0  12345678 

KT  I I I I I I I I 


9 or  more 

Check  each  time  (up  to  9)  the  stu- 
dent was  enrolled  in  pre-employment 
orientation  as  a part  of  Project  SPAN. 


0l23456or  more 

(30)  ^ i i i r~ n 


Check  each  time  (up  to  6)  the  stu- 
dent was  enrolled  in  an  after  school 
basic  skills  program. 


0123456  or  more 

(3D  KT  i [ i i i i 


Check  each  time  (up  to  6)  the  stu- 
dent failed  to  complete  an  after 
school  basic  skills  program  for 
which  he  enrolled. 


|"on  nded 

he)  RJCin 
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INSTRUCTIONS 


Hus  form  is  designed  for  ease  of  use  by  the  counselor  and/or 
teacher.  All  data  other  than  name,  grade,  and  date  of  birth  of  the 
student  may  be  entered  by  merely  checking  a boot.  If  nothing  happens 
to  a student  in  any  or  all  of  the  categories,  no  marks  need  be 
entered.  The  forms  are  self  coding  to  facilitate  data  processing. 

In  many  of  the  categories  the  event  may  happen  more  than  once. 
In  those  cases,  you  have  been  provided  a place  to  check  for  each  time 
the  event  occurs.  These  should  be  marked  sequentially  so  that  the 
proper  number  of  occuranoes  is  evident.  For  exanple,  the  first  con- 
ference with  a student  regarding  selection  of  an  occupation  field 
will  be  noted  by  placing  an  X in  the  box  under  the  number  1.  If  at 
a later  time  another  conference  with  this  same  student  is  held  by 
the  same  or  another  staff  member,  an  X should  be  placed  in  the  box 
under  the  number  2.  If  this  procedure  is  continued  for  each  con- 
ference, the  final  X will  be  under  the  total  number  of  conferences 
held  even  though  different  staff  members  may  have  conducted  than. 

Far  itans  where  there  is  only  one  bcx,  check  that  box  the  first 
time  the  event  occurs.  No  further  checks  or  notations  are  necessary 
in  these  cases. 

There  may  be  more  than  one  form  used  for  a student  (eg. , one 
in  the  Guidance  Office  and  one  in  the  SPAN  office) , but  it  is  hoped 
that  there  will  be  only  one  form  per  student  in  each  office  to  facil- 
itate combining  of  data  at  the  end  of  the  project.  Guidance  coun- 
selors will  usually  be  concerned  only  with  the  first  part  of  the  form 
(down  to  the  dashed  line)  while  SPAN  personnel  will  use  all  of  the 
form.  Counselors  may  check  any  item  which  applies,  however,  includ- 
ing those  below  the  dashed  line. 
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Attitude  Scale 


JOHN  0.  CRITES,  Ph.D. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  IOWA 


DIRECTIONS: 

There  are  a number  of  statements  about  occupational  choice 
and  work  listed  in  this  booklet.  Occupational  choice  means  the 
kind  of  job  or  work  that  you  think  you  will  probably  be  doing 
when  you  finish  all  of  your  schooling. 

If  you  agree  or  mostly  agree  with  the  statement,  use  your 
pencil  to  blacken  the  circle  in  the  column  headed  T on  the  sep- 
arate answer  sheet  If  you  disagree  or  mostly  disagree  with  the 
statement,  blacken  the  circle  in  the  column  headed  F on  the 
answer  sheet.  Be  sure  your  marks  are  heavy  and  black.  Erase 
completely  any  answer  you  wish  to  change. 


Copyright,  1966,  by  John  0.  Crites.  AH 
rights  reserved.  No  part  of  this  booklet  may 
be  reproduced  or  copied  in  any  way  without 
permission  of  the  author. 


FORM  IV:  FOR  RESEARCH  PURPOSES  ONLY 


ERjt 


Part  I 


t 


25, 


1. :  Once  you  choose  n job,  \ ou  can’t  choose  another  one. 

2.  In  order  to  choose  a job,  you  need  to  know  what  kind  of  person  vou  are.. 

3.  I plan  to  follow  the  line  of  work  niv  parents  suggest. 

4.  I guess  everybody  has  to  go  to  work  sooner  or  later,  but  I don’t  look  for- 
ward to  it. 

5.  A person  can  do  any  kind  of  work  he  wants  as  long  as  he  tries  hard. 

6.  Ini  not  going  to  worry  about  choosing  an  occupation  until  I’m  out  of  school. 

7.  Your  job  is  important  because  it  determines  how  much  you  can  earn. 

8.  Work  is  worthwhile  mainly  because  it  lets  vou  buy  the  things  vou  want. 

9.  The  greatest  appeal  of  a job  to  me  is  the  opportunity  it  provides  for  getting 
ahead. 

10.  I often  daydream  about  what  I want  to  be,  but  I reallv  haven’t  chosen  a 
line  of  work  yet. 

11.  Knowing  what  you  are  good  at  is  more  important  than  knowing  what  vou 
like  in  choosing  an  occupation. 

12.  Your  parents  probably  know  better  than  anybodv  which  occupation  you 
should  enter. 

13.  If  I can  just  help  others  in  my  work,  HI  be  happw 

14.  Work  is  dull  and  unpleasant. 

15.  Everyone  seems  to  tell  me  something  different;  until  now  I don’t  know 
which  kind  of  work  to  choose, 

16.  I don’t  know  how  to  go  about  getting  into  the  kind  of  work  I want  to  do. 

17. :  Why  try  to  decide  upon  a job  when  the  future  is  so  uncertain. 

18.  I spend  a lot  of  time  wishing  I could  do  work  that  I know  I cannot  ever 
possibly  do. 

19.  I don’t  know  what  courses  I should  take  in  school. 

20.  It’s  probably  just  as  easy  to  be  successful  in  one  occupation  as  it  is  in 
another, 

21.  By  the  time  y ou  are  15,  you  should  have  your  mind  prottv  well  made  up 
about  the  occupation  you  intend  to  enter. 

22.  There  are  so  many  things  io  consider  in  choosing  an  occupation,  it  is  hard 
to  make  a decision. 

23.  I seldom  think  about  the  job  I want  to  enter. 

24.  It  doesn’t  matter  which  job  you  choose  as  long  as  it  pays  well. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 

31. 


32. 


.33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 


39. 


40. 

41. 

42. 


43. 


44. 

45. 

46. 

47. 

48. 

49. 
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25.  You  can’t  go  very  far  wrong  by  following  your  parents  advice  about  which 
job  to  choose. 

26.  Working  is  much  like  going  to  school. 

27.  I am  having  difficulty  in  preparing  myself  for  the  work  I want  to  do. 

28.  I know  very  little  about  the  requirements  of  jobs. 

29.  The  job  I choose  has  to  give  me  plenty  of  freedom  to  do  what  I want. 

30.  The  best  thing  to  do  is  to  try  out  several  jobs,  and  then  choose  the  one  you 
like  best. 

31.  There  is  only  one  occupation  for  each  person. 

32.  Whether  you  are  interested  in  a particular  kind  of  work  is  not  as  important 
as  whether  you  can  do  it. 

33.  I can’t  understand  how  some  people  can  be  so  set  about  what  they  want  to 
do. 

34.  As  long  as  I can  remember  I’ve  known  what  kind  of  work  I want  to  do. 

35.  I want  to  really  accomplish  something  in  my  work-to  make  a great  discov- 
ery or  earn  lots  of  money  or  help  a great  number  of  people. 

36.  You  get  into  an  occupation  mostly  bv  chance. 

37.  It’s  who  you  know,  not  what  you  know,  that’s  important  in  a job. 

38.  When  it  comes  to  choosing  a job,  I’ll  make  up  my  own  mind. 

39.  Choose  an  occupation  which  gives  you  a chance  to  help  others, 

40.  When  I am  trying  to  study,  I often  find  myself  daydreaming  about  what  it 
will  be  like  when  I start  working. 

41. :  I have  little  or  no  idea  of  what  working  will  be  like. 

42.  Choose  an  occupation,  then  plan  how  to  enter  it. 

43.  I really  can’t  find  any  work  that  has  much  appeal  to  me. 

44.  Choose  a job  in  which  you  can  someday  become  famous, 

45.  If  you  have  some  doubts  about  what  you  want  to  do,  ask  your  parents  or 
friends  for  advice  and  suggestions. 

46.  Choose  a job  which  allows  you  to  do  what  you  believe  in. 

47.  The  most  important  part  of  work  is  the  pleasure  which  comes  from  doing  it, 

48.  I keep  changing  my  occupational  choice. 

49.  As  far  as  choosing  an  occupation  is  concerned,  something  will  come  along 
sooner  or  later. 

50.  Why  worry  about  choosing  a job  when  you  don’t  have  anything  to  say  about 
it  anyway. 
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Farm  Manpower  Requirements 
in  Georgia,  1960-1970* 

by 

James  D.  Tarver,  Prakash  C,  Sharma,  and  E.  Evan  Brown1 

INTRODUCTION 

The  size  of  Georgia's  agricultural  labor  force  during  the  decade 
1960-1970  will  be  affected  by  four  major  factors:  First,  the  number 

of  adult  farm  males  dying;  second,  the  number  retiring;  third,  the 
number  of  young  men  available  for  replacement;  and  fourth , the  number 
of  farm  job  opportunities.  The  fourth  factor  is  a determinant  of  farm 
employment  rather  than  "size"  of  the  labor  force. 

The  number  of  adult  males  residing  on  farms  in  1960  who  will  die 
by  1970  is  predictable,  as  is  also  that  of  boys  living  on  farms  in 
1960  who  will  reach  working  age  and  still  be  living  in  1970.  Then  with 
some  degree  of  certainty,  and  upon  certain  assumptions,  one  may  calculate 
the  number  of  farm  males  who  will  retire  by  1970. 

Unlike  the  first  three  factors,  the  number  of  farm  job  opportunities 
available  during  1960-1970  is  not  accurately  predictable.  Yet  changes 
are  sure  to  occur  in  business  conditions,  number  of  farms,  and  farm 
technology  which  will  affect  manpower  requirements  in  Georgia. 


*The  research  reported  herein  was  done  under  State  Project  3-376. 

-^Professor,  Department  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Sociology  and 
Director,  Demographic  Research  and  Training  Center,  Institute  for  Behavioral 
Research,  University  of  Georgia;  Assistant  Professor,  University  of  South 
Alabama  (formerly  Research  Assistant,  Department  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
University  of  Georgia),  and  Professor,  Department  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Georgia. 
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This  study  provides  two  different  projections  of  the  manpower 
requirements  in  Georgia’s  agriculture  between  1960  and  1970. 

The  first  projection  assumes  that  the  manpower  requirements 
in  agriculture  will  remain  stationary,  i.e.,  the  number  of  adult  farm 
males  will  remain  constant  through  1960  to  1970. 

The  second  projection  assumes  that  the  annual  rate  of  change  in 
the  number  of  farms,  by  size,  from  1959  to  1964  will  continue 
throughout  the  1960  to  1970  decade,  i.e.,  the  manpower  requirements 
will  decrease  in  proportion  to  the  projected  decline  in  number  of 
farms. 

OBJECTIVES 

The  three  major  objectives  of  this  study  were  to  determine: 

1.  The  number  of  adult  farm  males  who  will  either  die  or 
retire  between  I960  and  1970. 

2.  The  number  of  farm  boys  who  will  be  available  as  replace- 
ments during  the  decade. 

3.  The  replacement  ratios  of  adult  farm  males  for  each  state 
economic  area. 

MANPOWER  REPLACEMENT  REQUIREMENTS  BASED 
UPON  A STATIONARY  AGRICULTURAL  LABOR  FORCE 

Number  of  Farm  Men  Entering  and  Leaving  Working  Age-Groups,  1960  to  1970 

There  were  93,425  males  20-64  years  of  age  living  on  Georgia  farms 
on  April  1,  1960.  During  the  1960-1970  decade,  7,024  of  these  persons 

20-64  years  of  age  on  April  1,  1960  will  die  and  19,684  will  reach 

* 

age  65,  making  a total  Iost  during  the  decade  of  26,708  males 
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(Table  1)  This  latter  number  represents  the  replacement  necessary 
to  maintain  the  adult  farm  male  population  20-64  years  of  age  at  the 
1960  level.  However,  50,492  farm-reared  boys  will  reach  age  20  during 
the  decade  and  will  compete  for  these  26,708  vacancies. 

Assuming  no  change  in  the  number  of  males  20-64  years  of  age  on 
Georgia  farms  from  1960  to  1970,  23,784  young  farm  men,  or  47  percent, 
must  seek  employment  in  non-farm  occupations  or  agriculturally  related 
occupations.  Or  if  all  young  men  reaching  age  20  during  1960  to  1970 
stay  on  farms , it  needs  the  creation  of  23,784  new  farm  job  oppor- 
tunities. It  is  obvious  that  the  vacancies  resulting  from  death  and 
retirement  will  be  sufficient  to  absorb  only  26,708,  or  53  percent, 
of  the  available  young  farm  men. 

The  159  Georgia  Counties  were  classified  into  17  socially  and 
economically  homogeneous  areas  (S.E.A.'S).  Figure  1 shows  the  17 
economic  areas  used  in  this  analysis.  Nine  of  the  S.E.A.’S  are 
non-metropolitan  areas  which  contain  no  city  as  large  as  50,000 
inhabitants  and  eight  are  metropolitan  areas  which  contain  at  least 
one  city  of  50,000  or  more  population.  In  Figure  1 the  non-metropolitan 
areas  are  identified  by  numbers  and  the  metropolitan  areas  are  identified 
by  letters.  The  descriptive  names  of  each  of  the  17  S.E.A.'S  are  as  follows: 


“"'it  was  assumed  that  the  working  age  farm  population  included  all 
farm  males  between  the  ages  of  20  to  64.  In  1964,  nearly  19  percent  of 
the  Georgia  farm  operators  were  65  years  of  age  and  over.  For  the  purpose 
of  these  computations,  it  assumed  that  a farm  male  on  reaching  age  20 
begins  active  farm  work  and  that  a man,  upon  reaching  his  sixty-fifth 
birthday,  retires  from  work.  Of  course,  some  males  of  working  age  do  not  • 
engage  in  any  productive  farm  work  and  some  do  not  cease  gainful  employ- 
ment upon  reaching  age  65. 
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Figure  1.  State  Economic  Areas  of  Georgia,  i960 


SEA’S 
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2 
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Descriptive  Title 

Northwest  Georgia  Ridge  and  Valley  Area 

Georgia  Blue  Ridge  Area 

Georgia  Upper  Piedmont  Area 

Georgia  Lower  Piedmont  Area 

Georgia  Sand  Hills  Area 

Georgia  Upper  Coastal  Plain  Area 

Georgia  Central  Coastal  Plain  Area 

Tifton  Plain  Area 

Georgia  Coast  Area 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 


Chattanooga  SMSA  (Part  in  Georgia) 
Atlanta  SMSA 

Columbus  SMSA  (Part  in  Georgia) 
Augusta  SMSA  (Part  in  Georgia) 
Savannah  SMSA 

Macon  SMSA  (Bibb  County  Part) 

Macon  SMSA  (Houston  County  Part) 
Albany  SMSA 


u 


SMSA  refers  to  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area. 
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Table  1 shows  the  number  of  male  workers  required  to  replace 
the  older  men  dying  and  retiring  from  farming  in  each  of  the  17 
State  Economic  Areas  in  Georgia.  The  proportion  of  total  death  and 
retirement  displacement  is  approximately  the  same  from  one  area  to 
another,  with  death  accounting  for  a total  of  26  percent,  and  retire- 
ment for  74  percent,  of  all  probable  vacancies. 

Replacement  requirements  are  highest  in  Metropolitan  State 
Economic  Areas  A (Walker  County)  and  D (Richmond  County) . Both  State 
Economic  Areas  will  need  over  85  percent  of  all  farm-reared  males 
reaching  age  20  and  surviving  to  1970  to  maintain  a stationary  agri- 
cultural labor  force.  Economic  Area  E (Chatham  County)  has  the  third 
highest  requirements,  with  66  percent  of  all  potential  young  farm  males 
being  needed  to  replace  workers  leaving  the  labor  force.  In  contrast, 
only  j5  percent  of  the  young  men  reaching  working  age  in  State  Economic 
Area  F (Bibb  County) , 42  percent  in  Economic  Area  G (Houston  County) , 
and  44  percent  in  Economic  Area  C (Chattahoochee  and  Muscogee  Counties) 
will  find  opportunities  on  farms  if  a stationary  labor  force  continues 
throughout  the  1960  decade.  Unless  new  farm  jobs  are  created,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  others  have  no  choice  but  to  pursue  other  employment 
opportunities. 

Replacement  Ratios  of  Farm  Males  of  Working  Ages 

A precise  measure  of  manpower  requirements  is  the  extent,  absolute 
or  relative,  to  which  the  population  reaching  working  age  exceeds  or 
replaces  those  who  leave  working  ages  during  a given  period.  This 
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4/ 

measure  is  commonly  referred  to  as  a "replacement  ratio".  A replace- 
ment ratio  of  100  implies  that  the  number  of  farm  boys  entering  the 
labor  force  equals  the  total  number  of  farm  men  who  will  die  and  retire 
from  1960  to  1970.  Furthermore,  it  indicates  that  all  farm-reared 
males  attaining  the  age  of  20  and  surviving  to  1970  will  be  needed  to 
replace  the  adult  farm  males  lost  from  death  and  retirement.  A replace- 
ment ratio  of  more  than  100  indicates  a replacement  excess  or  surplus  of 
young  men  entering  the  working  age  to  replace  the  older  men  who  leave 
the  farm  labor  force.  In  other  words,  if  the  ratio  is  greater  than  100, 
there  is  a larger  number  of  persons  entering  the  working  age  groups  than 
leaving.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  ratio  is  less  than  100,  the  number 

of  persons  leaving  the  working  age  groups  is  larger  than  the  number 

, 5 / 

entering. 


4/ 

The  male  replacement  ratio,  as  defined  here,  is  the  ratio  of 
f farm  boys  reaching  age  20  during  1960  to  1970  and  surviving  to  the  end 
of  the  decade  to  each  100  farm  men  20-64  years  of  age  who  die  or  pass 
the  age  of  retirement  at  65  during  1960-70.  This  ratio  is  computed 
from  the  number  of  men  entering  and  leaving  working  age  groups:  (1) 

the  number  of  entrants  is  the  number  of  farm  males  10-19  years  of  age 
in  1960,  who  can  be  expected  to  reach  their  twentieth  birthday  and 
survive  to  1970,  and  (2)  the  number  of  departures  is  the  number  of 
adult  farm  men  20-64  years  of  age  in  1960  expected  to  die  or  reach  the 
retirement  age  of  65  by  1970. 

5/ 

In  computing  the  farm  male  replacement  ratios,  it  was  assumed 
that  the  1959-1961  mortality  rates  would  continue  throughout  1960-1970. 
Five-year  survival  rates  for  white  males,  computed  from  the  1959-1961 
Georgia  life  tables  were  applied  to  the  farm  males  20-54  years  of  age 
on  April  1,  1960.  The  5-year  survival  rates  were  calculated  from 
Georgia  State  Life  Tables;  1959-61,  Vol.  2,  No.  11,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Public  Health  Service,  Washington, 

D.  C.,  June  1966.  The  replacement  ratios  shown  in  this  publication 
are  slightly  lower  than  those  computed  by  Bowles,  Beale,  aftd  Bradshaw. 
The  small  differences  are  the  result  of  different  survival  rates  used 
in  the  two  reports;  see  Gladys  K.  Bowles,  Calvin  L.  Beale,  and  Benjamin 
S.  Bradshaw,  Potential  Supply  and  Replacement  of  Rural  Males  of  Labor 
Force  Age,  1960-70 , U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Economic  Research 
Service,  Statistical  Bulletin  No.  378,  Washington,  D.  C.,  October,  1966, 
Tables  6,  11,  and  13. 
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Table  2 shows  that  Georgia  had  more  boys  on  farms  in  1960  than 
needed  subsequently  in  agriculture  during  1960  to  1970.  For  every 
100  men  who  either  die  or  retire,  189  young  men  are  ready  to  enter 
the  farm  labor  force.  Thus,  to  maintain  the  number  of  adult  farm 
males  at  the  1960  level  will  require  only  100  out  of  every  189  farm- 
reared  youths  maturing  during  1960-1970.  For  every  100  youths  needed 
as  replacements,  89  may  be  spared  between  1960  and  1970  without  re- 
ducing the  size  of  the  farm  male  labor  force. 

Variations  in  Replacement  Ratios  Among  Economic  Areas 

Table  2 shows  the  specific  areas  of  Georgia  in  which  the  greatest 
and  least  farm  manpower  surpluses  are  likely  to  develop  during  the 
1960-1970  decade.  Each  state  Economic  Area  will  have  more  than  a 
sufficient  number  of  maturing  young  men  to  replace  the  older  men 
dying  and  retiring.  The  greatest  excess  of  young  farm  men  will 
develop  in  Economic  Area  F (Bibb  County) , whereas  the  smallest  sur- 
pluses will  occur  in  Economic  Areas  A (Walker  County)  and  D (Richmond 
County) . m Atkinson  County  (Economic  Area  8)  there  will  be  397  young 
men  entering  for  every  100  men  departing  from  the  labor  force.  The 
next  highest  replacement  ratio  (318)  occurs  in  Webster  County  (Economic 
Area  7).  Moreover,  in  12  other  counties  (Hancock,  Rockdale,  Twiggs, 
Jenkins,  Dooly,  Lee,  Peach,  Stewart,  Worth,  Bacon,  Brantley  and 
Effingham) , there  will  be  at  least  250  to  315  young  farm  men  available 
for  each  100  farm  job  opportunities  during  1960-70. 
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MANPOWER  REPLACEMENT  REQUIREMENTS  BASED 
UPON  PROJECTED  CHANGES  IN  THE  NUMBER  OF  FARMS 


The  replacement  ratios  as  shown  in  Table  2 were  computed  upon 
the  assumption  of  constant  job  opportunities  in  Georgia's  agriculture 
from  1960  to  1970.  In  some  areas  of  the  State,  farm  employment 
probably  has  reached  a level  consistent  with  the  efficient  agricul- 
tural operations.  As  a whole,  however,  Georgia  has  not  yet  attained 
this  level.  Furthermore,  there  are  no  foreseeable  prospects  for  a 
state  wide  increase  in  the  agricultural  labor  force.  Rather,  recent 
trends  indicate  a continuation  of  the  decline  in  the  number  of  farms 
and  an  increase  in  the  size  of  farms  as  agriculture  becomes  more  highly 
mechanized.  Consequently,  the  anticipated  1970  agriculture  manpower 
requirements  in  Georgia  agriculture  will  be  smaller  than  for  1960. 

The  number  of  Georgia  farms  declined  from  105,735  in  1959  to 

5/ 

83,366  in  1964,  a loss  of  22,369,  or  21  percent.  If  this  decline 
continues  at  the  same  annual  rate  between  1964  and  1970  as  from  1959- 
64,  Georgia  will  have  nearly  60,000  farms  by  1970,  which  will  be  nearly 
46,000  fewer  or  43  percent  less  than  in  1959  (Table  3).  All  economic 
areas  of  the  state  will  have  a decline  in  the  number  of  farms  except 
Economic  Area  C (Muscogee  and  Chattahoochee  Counties) , where  an 
increase  of  7 peicent  in  the  number  of  farms  is  expected  from  1960 
to  1970. 

Two  contrasting  trends  in  the  size  of  farms  are  expected  to  occur 
between  1960  and  1970  (Table  4).  The  number  of  farms  of  1,000  acres 

6 / 

~U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  t).  S.  Census  of  Agriculture:  1964, 

Georgia,  Vol.  I,  Part  28,  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington 
D.  C.,  1967. 
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and  over  is  expected  to  increase  somewhat  as  smaller  farms  are 

consolidated  into  larger  units  in  order  to  utilize  machinery  and 

equipment  more  efficiently.  During  the  same  time,  the  number  of 

farms  under  1,000  acres  in  size  is  expected  to  decrease. 

The  projected  decline  of  nearly  46,000  farms  between  1959  and 

1970  with  no  decline  in  the  average  number  of  persons  per  farm  will 

shrink  the  1970  Georgia  farm  population  to  slightly  over  224,000  or 

1/ 

45  percent  less  than  in  1960  (Table  5) . It  is  also  obvious  from 
this  table  that  only  metropolitan  Economic  Area  C (Chattahoochee 
and  Muscogee  Counties)  will  have  an  expected  increase  in  the  farm 
population  between  1960  to  1970  because  of  an  expected  increase  of 
7 percent  in  the  number  of  farms  during  the  decade  (Table  3) . All 
other  economic  areas  of  the  State  will  have  a decline  in  the  rural 
farm  population.  The  greatest  decline  in  the  rural  farm  population 
between  1960  and  1970  is  expected  in  Economic  Area  G (Houston  County) 
and  Economic  Area  H (Dougherty  County) , followed  by  a decline  of 
more  than  50  percent  in  Economic  Areas  6 and  7 and  metropolitan 
Economic  Areas  B (Clayton,  Cobb,  DeKalb,  Fulton,  and  Gwinett 
Counties)  and  F (Bibb  County) . The  least  decline  in  rural  farm 
population  will  occur  in  Economic  Areas  E (Chatham  County)  and  D 
(Richmond  County) . Both  of  these  counties  will  have  a decline  of  8 
and  12  percent,  respectively. 

7/ 

The  expected  1970  rural  farm  population  by  counties  and 
economic  areas  was  estimated  by  assuming  that  the  average  number 
of  rural  farm  persons  per  farm  would  remain  the  same  as  in  1960. 
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SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


The  size  of  Georgia’s  agricultural  labor  force  during  the 
decade  1960-1970  will  be  affected  by  four  major  factors:  First, 

the  number  of  adult  farm  males  dying?  second,  the  number  retiring? 
third,  the  number  of  young  men  available  for  replacement;  and 
fourth,  the  number  of  farm  job  opportunities.  Unlike  the  first 
three  factors,  the  number  of  farm  job  opportunities  available 
during  1960-1970  is  not  accurately  predictable.  Yet,  changes 
will  surely  occur  in  business  conditions,  number  of  farms,  and 
farm  technology  which  will  affect  manpower  requirements  in  Georgia. 

This  study  provides  two  different  projections  of  the  manpower 
requirements  in  Georgia's  agriculture  from  1960  to  1970.  The 
first  projection  assumes  that  the  manpower  requirements  in  agri- 
culture  will  remain  stationary,  i.e.,  the  number  of  adult  farm 
males  will  remain  constant  through  1960  to  1970.  The  second 
projection  assumes  that  the  annual  rate  of  change  in  the  number 
of  farms,  by  size,  during  1959  to  1964  will  continue  throughout 
the  1960  to  1970  decade,  i.e.,  the  manpower  requirements  will 
decrease  proportionately  to  the  projected  decline  in  the  number  of 
farms. 

The  three  major  objectives  of  this  study  were  to  determine 
(1)  the  number  of  adult  farm  males  who  will  either  die  or  retire 
between  1960  and  1970?  (2)  the  number  of  farm  boys  who  will  be 
available  as  replacements  during  the  decade?  and  (3)  the  replace- 
ment ratios  of  adult  farm  males  for  each  state  economic  area. 
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The  major  findings  of  this  study  are  summarized  below: 

1.  In  I960,  93,425  males  20-64  years  of  age  lived  on  Georgia  farms. 
Between  1960  and  1970,  the  losses  from  death  in  this  age  group  will 
exceed  7,000  and  nearly  19,700  will  retire  at  age  65,  making  a total 
loss  during  the  decade  of  slightly  more  than  26,700. 

2.  Meanwhile,  nearly  50,500  farm  boys  will  have  attained  age  20  by 
1970  and  will  compete  for  these  26,700  vacancies.  Unless  new  demands 
arise  for  farm  labor,  it  will  be  necessary  for  23,800  young  farm  men 
to  enter  other  occupations. 

3.  The  farm  male  replacement  ratio  for  Georgia  during  the  decade 
1960-70  is  189.  That  is,  for  every  100  farm  men  who  die  between  the 
ages  of  20  and  64,  or  reach  the  age  of  retirement, at  65,  there  will 

be  189  young  men  reaching  the  age  of  20  ready  to  take  their  places 
by  1970* 

4.  To  maintain  the  number  of  adult  farm  males  at  the  1960  level 
will  require  only  100  out  of  every  189  farm-reared  youths  maturing 
during  1960-1970*  For  every  100  youths  needed  as  replacement,  89 
may  be  spared  without  reducing  the  number  of  farm  men  20-64  years 
of  age. 

5.  Recent  trends  indicate  that  the  manpower  requirements  in  Georgia 
agriculture  will  decline  during  1960-1970.  if  the  number  of  farms 
continues  to  decline  at  the  same  annual  rate  between  1964-1970  as 
from  1959-1964,  Georgia  may  have  nearly  60,000  farms  by  1970  or  about 
46,000  fewer  than  in  1960. 

6.  If  farm  population  decline  is  proportional  to  that  expected  in 
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number  of  farms,  there  will  be  over  180,000  fewer  farm  people  in 
1970,  or  45  percent  less,  than  in  1960. 

7.  The  anticipated  45,825  reduction  in  the  numLer  of  farms  by 
1970  (Table  3)  is  expected  to  decrease  the  rural-farm  population 
from  405,138  in  1960  to  224,050  in  1970,  a decline  of  45  percent 
(Table  5) . 

8.  Probably  half,  or  more,  of  the  young  Georgia  farm  boys  reaching 
maturity  during  the  present  decade  will  migrate  to  towns  and 
cities  in  search  of  employment  opportunities. 


O 
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Table  1.  Number  of  Georgia  Rural-flarm  Males  Lost  by  Death  and  Retirement 
and  Number  of  Males  Reaching  Age  20  Needed  for  Replacement, 
1760-1770. 


Economic 

Area 

Number  of 
Rural -Farm 
Males,  20- 
6k  in  i960 

Number  of 
Rural-Farm 
Males  Lost 
by  Death  & 

Rural -Farm  Males  Reaching 
Age  20  During  1960-70  and 
Surviving  by  1970 

Retirement 

I76O-I77C 

Number 

Percent  Required 
for  Replacement 

Col.  1 

Col.  2 

Col.  3 

Col  A 

(C0I.2/C0I.3  X 100) 

GEORGIA 

73,425 

26,708 

50,472 

53 

I 

6,1,0 

1,672 

2,882 

57 

2 

3,628 

1,074 

1,661 

65 

3 

■7,44  7 

2,843 

^,345 

65 

4 

14,766 

4,166 

6,238 

56 

5 

2,:»5 

703 

1,633 

55 

6 

0,155 

2,60; 

5,371 

4? 

7 

l.'rte 

5,573 

U, 53^ 

48 

8 

10,711 

4,715 

10, 15 '7 

48 

) 

4,176 

1,144 

2,367 

48 

664 

245 

279 

88 

B 

2,175 

668 

1,131 

59 

C 

125 

28 

63 

44 

D 

l4o 

55 

64 

86 

E 

75 

31 

47 

66 

F 

375 

81 

ro 

Ul> 

O 

35 

G 

517 

118 

280 

42 

H 

372 

71 

183 

48 

ERIC 
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Table  2.  Replacement  Ratios  of  Rural-Farm  Males,  20-64  years  of  age, 
Georgia,  1.  <60-1970. 
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Economic  Area 
and  County 

Replacement 
Rat  io 

Economic  Area 
and  County 

Replacement 

Ratio 

State 

189 

Economic  Area  4 (cont)  1-78 

Economic  Area  1 

170 

Fayette 

197 

Bartow 

185 

Greene 

206 

Catoosa 

104 

Hancock 

260 

Chattooga 

167 

Harris 

136 

Dale 

69 

Hart 

152 

Floyd 

180 

Henry 

182 

Gordon 

200 

Jasper 

198 

Murray 

176 

Jones 

130 

Polk 

214 

Lamar 

130 

Whitfield 

155 

Lincoln 

131 

McDuffie 

227 

Economic  Area  2 

154 

Meriwether 

192 

Dawson 

151 

Monroe 

155 

Fannin 

189 

Morgan 

220 

Gilmer 

132 

Newton 

175 

Habersham 

183 

Oconee 

146 

Lumpkin 

207 

Oglethorpe 

159 

Pickens 

121 

Pike 

200 

Rabun 

140 

Putnam 

181 

Towns 

160 

Rockdale 

300 

Union 

112 

Spalding 

137 

White 

183 

Talbot 

246 

Taliaferro 

171 

Economic  Area  3 

153 

Troup 

111 

Banks 

125 

Upson 

100 

Barrow 

125 

Walton 

182 

Carroll 

150 

Warren 

182 

Cherokee 

153 

Wilkes 

173 

Douglas 

133 

Forsyth 

182 

Economic  Area  5 

181 

Franklin 

154 

Crawford 

118 

Hall 

162 

Glascock 

218 

Haralson 

186 

Marion 

228 

Heard 

119 

Taylor 

150 

Jackson 

156 

Twiggs 

270 

Madison 

176 

Washington 

178 

Paulding 

114 

Wilkinson 

151 

Stephens 

144 

Economic  Area  6 

206 

Economic  Area  4 

178 

Bleckly 

211 

Baldwin 

159 

Burke 

248 

Butts 

202 

Dodge 

216 

Clarke 

147 

Jefferson 

170 

Columbia 

179 

Jenkins 

285 

Coweta 

163 

Johnson 

181 

Elbert 

210 

Laurens 

168 
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Table  2.  Replacement  Ratios  of  Rural -Farm  Males,  20-64  years  of  age, 
Georgia,  1 .60-1/70. 


Economic  Area  Replacement  Economic  Area  Replacement 

and  County Ratio and  County Ratio 


Economic  Area  6 (cont) 

206 

Screven 

221 

Telfair 

191 

Treutlen 

166 

Wheeler 

238 

Economic  Area  7 

203 

Baker 

229 

Ben  Hill 

201 

Calhoun 

154 

Clay 

192 

Crisp 

155 

Decatur 

151 

Dooly 

251 

Early 

208 

Grady 

179 

Irwin 

193 

Lee 

257 

Macon 

240 

Miller 

242 

Mitchell 

208 

Peach 

256 

Pulaski 

203 

Quitman 

225 

Randolph 

124 

Schley 

231 

Seminole 

216 

Stewart 

287 

Sumter 

187 

Terrell 

209 

Tift 

225 

Turner 

189 

Webster 

318 

Wilcox 

186 

Worth 

251 

Economic  Area  8 

207 

Appling 

231 

Atkinson 

397 

Bacon 

313 

Berrien 

218 

Brooks 

236 

Bullock 

203 

Candler 

181 

Coffee 

223 

Colquitt 

219 

Cook 

196 

Economic  Area  8 (cont)  207 


Emanuel 

220 

Evans 

187 

Jeff  Davis 

211 

Lanier 

185 

Lowndes 

193 

.Montgomery 

167 

Tattnall 

163 

Thomas 

176 

Toombs 

187 

Economic  Area  9 

207 

Brantley 

313 

Bryan 

114 

Camden 

100 

Charlton 

178 

Clinch 

78 

Echols 

94 

Effingham 

252 

Glynn 

129 

Liberty 

125 

Long 

193 

McIntosh 

133 

Pierce 

226 

Ware 

228 

Wayne 

212 

Economic  Area  A 

114 

Walker 

114 

Economic  Area  B 

169 

Clayton 

222 

Cobb 

139 

DeKalb 

203 

Fulton 

204 

Gwinett 

150 

Economic  Area  C 

225 

Chattachoocbee 

150 

Muskogee 

255 

Economic  Area  D 

116 

Richmond 

116 

Economic  Area  E 

152 

Chatham 

152 

Economic  Area  F 

284 

Bibb 

284 

Economic  Area  G 

237 

Houston 

237 

Economic  Area  H 

201 

Dougherty 

201 
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Taole  3. 

Projected  Cnange  in 

1'  0 >-l  t(0. 

Number  of  Farms  by 

Economic  Area,  Georgia 

Economic 

dumber  of 
Farms  in 

Area  195y 

Projected 
Number  of 
Farms,  ly?0 

Projected  Cnange 

1 >5.-1  -70 

in  Farms, 

Col.  1 

Number  Percent 

Col. 2 Col.  3 Col.  4 

(Col.  1 - Col. 2)  (Col. 3 'Col. l)  x 100 

GEORGIA 

105,73?* 

5 10 

-45,624 

-43 

1 

7,242 

4,750 

-2,492 

-34 

2 

5,266 

3,428 

-1,853 

-35 

3 

13,016 

6,77o 

-4,242 

-33 

4 

18,699 

10,570 

-8,323 

-44 

5 

3,222 

1,664 

-1,536 

-48 

6 

;,31o 

4,04l 

-5,277 

-57 

7 

16,652 

8,633 

-10,219 

-54 

6 

18,345 

11,266 

-7,059 

-38 

9 

4,o79 

3,303 

-1,376 

-31 

: i 

1,014 

596 

-4l8 

-4l 

B 

3,976 

1,742 

-2,234 

-56 

C 

186 

176 

12 

7 

D 

228 

200 

-28 

-12 

E 

238 

218 

-20 

-8 

F 

391 

174 

-217 

-55 

G 

451 

164 

-287 

-64 

H 

410 

161 

-249 

-61 

The  number  of  farms  in  ly5./  reported  for  tne  l5y  counties  in  Georgia 
added  to  105,735  rather  than  to  the  published  state  total  of  106,350. 
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Table 

Projected  Change  in 
During  1)5,  to  1)70. 

the  Number  of  Farms  by  Size, 

Georgia, 

Size  of 
Farm 

Number  of 
Farms 

1959 

Expected 
Number  of 
Farms 

Expected  Changes  in  Parras 
1959-1)70 

1970 

Number 

Percent 

Col.  1 

Col.  2 

Col.  3 col.  4 

(Col. 2-Col. 1)  (Col. 3/Col. 1)  x 100 

GEORGIA 

105,735** 

59,910 

-45,825 

-fc3 

Less  than 
10  acres 

6,799 

3,088 

-3,711 

-55 

10-A.i 

27,717 

11,754 

-15,963 

-58 

50-6) 

11,6)3 

5,763 

-5, '-30 

-51 

70-9') 

12,016 

6,394 

-5,622 

-47 

IOO-I39 

12,885 

6,572 

-6,313 

-4) 

140-179 

7,961 

4,833 

-3,126 

-40 

180-219 

5,704 

3,688 

-2,016 

-35 

220-25) 

3/1*1 

2,777 

-)64 

-26 

260-4)) 

9,810 

8,103 

-1,707 

-17 

500-999 

4,906 

^,399 

-507 

-10 

1000  and  over  2,503 

2,539 

36 

1 

The  projected  number  of  farms  in  1970,  by  size  groups  were  estimated 
by  assuming  the  annual  rate  of  change  in  each  economic  area,  by  size, 
between  April  1,  i960  and  November  15,  1}64  would  remain  constant  during 
the  10*  year  period  April  1,  I960  to  April  1,  1970. 

**  The  number  of  farms  in  1959  reported  for  the  159  counties  in 
Georgia  added  to  105,735  rather  than  to  the  published  state  total  of  106,350. 
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Table  5.  Expected  Change  in  Rural-Farm  Population  by  Economic  Areas, 
Georgia,  1960-1970. 


Economic 

Area 

Rural-Farm 

Population 

1960 

Number  of 
Farms 
1959 

Rural-Farm 
Population 
Per  Farm 
1960 

Expected 

Rural-Farm 

Population 

1970* 

Expected  Change  in 
Rural-Farm 
Population, 
1960-1970 

Col.  1 

Col.  2 

Col.  3 

Col.  4 

Number 
Col.  5 
(Col.  4 
-Col.  1) 

Percent 
Col.  6 
(Col.  5/ 
Col.  1) 
x 100 

GEORGIA 

405,138 

105,735 

3.8 

224,050 

-181,088 

-45 

1 

24,238 

4,242 

5.7 

15,236 

- 9,002 

-37 

2 

12,862 

5,286 

2.4 

8,409 

- 4,453 

-3r 

3 

37,351 

13,018 

2.9 

25,405 

- 11,946 

-32 

4 

65,405 

18,899 

3.5 

36,400 

- 29,005 

-44 

5 

12,448 

3,222 

3.9 

6,562 

- 5,886 

-47 

6 

41,753 

9,313 

4.5 

17,866 

- 23,887 

-57 

7 

94,200 

iu,442 

5.1 

42,604 

- 51,596 

-55 

8 

79,835 

18,755 

4.3 

49,147 

- 30,688 

-38 

9 

17,778 

4,679 

3.8 

13,056 

- 4,422 

-22 

A 

2,437 

1,014 

2.4 

1,430 

- 1,007 

-41 

B 

9,274 

3,976 

2.3 

4,051 

- 5,223 

-56 

C 

543 

166 

3.3 

607 

64 

12 

D 

597 

228 

2.6 

524 

73 

-12 

E 

409 

238 

1.7 

375 

34 

- 8 

F 

1,67^: 

391 

4.3 

745 

927 

-55 

G 

2,408 

451 

5.3 

876 

- 1,532 

-64 

H 

1,028 

410 

4.7 

756 

- 1,171 

-61 

*The  expected  1970  rural-farm  population  by  economic  areas  was  estimated 
by  assuming  that  the  average  number  of  rural-farm  persons  per  farm  would  remain 
Q the  same  as  in  1960. 
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Agricultural  Research  Outreach 

The  state  of  Geoigia  is  a study  in  geological  and  climatological  contrasts; 
from  the  cool  ruggedness  of  North  Georgia  to  the  flat  sandy  Coastal  Plain  to 
the  semitropical  South  Georgia.  As  each  area  of  the  state  presents  different 
problems  for  Aose  farmers  in  the  various  regions,  research  of  a regional  nature 
has  been  required;  and  in  keeping  with  this  need,  the  statewide  outlook  and 
outreach  of  the  University  of  Georgia  College  of  Agriculture  Experiment  Sta- 
tions has  been  conceived  and  operated  in  such  a fashion  as  to  place  agricultural 
research  information  of  a regional  nature  only  a short  driving  distance  away. 
The  Experiment  Stations  ana  their  locations  are  indicated  below: 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  Northumberland  School  Board  has  contracted  with  the  Center  for 
Educational  Field  Services  to  conduct  a study  of  the  schools  of  the  district  for  the 
purpose  of  analyzing  the  present  situation,  identifying  existing  problems,  and  pro- 
posing alternative  solutions  as  a basis  for  discussion  and  planning. 

The  analysis  of  the  present  situation  in  the  elementary  grades  indica- 
ted serious  space  shortages.  All  the  kindergarten  pupils  and  over  10%  of  the 
remaining  elementary  population  are  presently  housed  in  rented  spaces.  The 
consultants  therefore  recommend  that  a new  school  be  constructed  for  grades  K-3, 
and  that  grades  4-6  continue  to  attend  at  the  Groveton  Elementary  School,  where 
certain  reassignments  of  spaces  and  the  reduction  in  enrollment  will  relieve 
overcrowding  and  result  in  program  improvement. 

The  study  of  the  situation  at  the  high  school,  attended  by  grades  7*12, 
includes  a separate  section  on  the  industrial  arts- vocational  program.  This  part 
of  the  report  was  carried  out  as  part  of  a larger  vocational  study  covering  several 
other  districts  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Department  of  Education's  Research 
Coordinating  Unit.  Extensive  field  work  was  undertaken,  with  interviews  and 
questionnaires  submitted  to  sectors  of  the  school  population,  recent  graduates, 
faculty  and  staff,  and  representative  employers  in  the  region.  General  back- 
ground was  provided  through  library  research.  As  a result  of  the  secondary 
study  three  alternative  plans  were  developed  which  offer  solutions  to  immediate 
problems  and  provide  a foundation  for  long-range  planning  for  the  educational 
needs  of  the  District. 
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The  high  school  at  the  present  time  is  not  seriously  overcrowded, 
although  the  small  size  of  many  of  the  available  classrooms  restricts  program 
development  and  necessitates  complicated  scheduling  procedures.  The  second* 
ary  population  is  projected  to  increase  considerably  in  the  next  five  years,  so 
that  it  will  be  imperative  by  1976-77  to  provide  additional  classrooms  to  accom- 
modate the  increased  enrollment. 

The  alternative  responses  presented  in  this  report  take  into  account 
the  limitations  imposed  by  the  small  size  of  the  present  high  school  site  and  by 
the  borrowing  capacity  of  the  District.  Two  of  the  plans  therefore  propose  two- 
story  additions  to  the  existing  building,  and  the  third  alternative  suggests  a 
separate  industrial  arts  building  on  land  to  be  acquired  adjacent  to  the  high 
school. 

All  plans  propose  an  administrative  organization  of  the  district  as 
follows:  K-3,  4-6,  7-12.  In  considering  both  immediate  and  future  space  needs, 
the  consultants  also  planned  sufficient  facilities  to  accommodate  not  only  students 
from  Stark  (grades  4-6  if  desired,  and  all  pupils  in  grades  7-12),  but  also 
students  from  neighboring  communities  in  Vermont.  A brief  discussion  of  the 
AREA  Plan  and  the  New  England  Higher  Education  Compact  are  to  be  found  below 
in  the  section  on  "Financial  Status". 
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PRESENT  STATUS  OF  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS 


Elementary  Schools 

Groveton  Elementary  School 

Grades:  1-C 

Date  of  Construction:  1908,  4-room  addition  in  1958. 

Site:  Less  than  1 acre. 

Classrooms:  8 of  850  sq.  ft.,  4 of  900  sq.  ft.,  music  room  and  library 

SCO  sq.  ft.  each. 

Capacity:  300  (or  somewhat  higher  with  a class  size  of  30  in  the  larger 
rooms) . 

Present  Enrollment:  329 

The  original  building  contains  8 classrooms  on  the  first  and  second 
floors.  Although  not  quite  conforming  to  the  latest  minimum  standards,  these 
rooms  are  adequate  for  25  pupils.  The  new  one-story  addition  has  4 classrooms 
of  over  900  sq.  ft.  The  library  and  music  room  on  the  third  floor  of  the  old 
building  should  be  relocated  under  any  circumstances  chiefly  for  reasons  of  fire 
safety  (there  has  already  been  a fire  in  the  attic),  and  also  because  the  library 
should  be  more  easily  accessible.  The  dining  area  in  the  basement  can  serve 
only  85  pupils  at  one  time,  which  makes  it  difficult  to  schedule  a lunch  program 
for  over  300  students. 


This  school  feouaes  S29  of  the  total  enrollment  of  366  in  grades  1-6, 


with  the  other  37  accommodated  at  the  Methodist  Church.  Kindergarten  is 
located  at  St.  Francis  Kali  (38  pupils  in  two  rooms).  Even  with  this  arrange- 
ment, Groveton  Elementary  School  is  overcrowded,  and  the  limited  site  offers 
little  opportunity  for  expansion. 
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Stark  Elementary  School 
Grades:  1-6 
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Date  of  Construction:  1900 
Site:  Approximately  2 acres. 

Classrooms:  2 (556  and  49i  jq.  ft.  respectively) 

Capacity:  34 
Present  Enrollment:  68 

This  rural  school  houses  six  grades  in  two  classrooms  which  are 
small  by  any  criteria,  especially  when  compared  to  the  900  sq.  ft.  called  for 
by  state  st  ndards.  The  present  enrollment  of  68  is  exactly  double  the  capacity 
of  the  building  (calculated  at  30  sq.  ft.  per  student).  As  a result,  teaohers 
are  faced  with  overcrowded  classrooms  in  addition  to  the  problems  presented 
by  multiple  grades. 

The  school  district  is  to  be  commended  for  installing  modern 
kitchen,  heating,  and  plumbing  facilities.  The  sewage  system  needs  to  be 
improved  to  meet  state  sanitation  requirements. 
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Groyeton  High  School 
Grades:  7-12 

Date  of  Construction:  1916,  addition  in  1959. 

Site:  3/4  acre 

Classrooms:  12  academic  ( 1 of  475,  2 of  525,  3 of  660,2  of  704, 


2 of  800,  2 of  822  sq.  ft.);  3 Business  Education 
2 of  660,  1 of  236  sq.  ft.),  1 Eome  Economics 
(660  sq.  ft.),  1 Woodworking  Shop  (2100  sq.  ft.), 

1 Drafting  (600  sq.  ft.),  1 Art  (994  sq.  ft.), 

1 Physical  Education  (74'  x 96'),  1 Music  (624  sq.  ft.), 
1 Library  (300)  + Study  (1800  sq.  ft.).  No  Cafeteria. 


Capacity:  350 
Present  Enrollment:  346 

Most  of  the  academic  classrooms  in  the  high  school  are  small  by 
today's  standards  (including  some  very  small  rooms),  resulting  in  the  need 
for  complex  scheduling  arrangements.  Any  new  rooms  to  be  added  should  be 
800  sq.  ft.  or  more  to  provide  adequate  spaces  for  the  desired  program.  Hie 
language  lab  at  660  sq.  ft.  is  not  only  small  but  also  in  a poor  location  in  an 
isolated  area  of  the  basement.  The  science  rooms,  although  well  equipped  and 
the  largest  in  the  building,  do  not  meet  modern  space  requirements.  Business 
education  has  two  medium-sized  rooms  and  one  extremely  small  space  ( 236 
sq.  ft.  for  Business  Machines).  Home  Economics  should  have  twice  as  much 
room  as  it  has  at  present  (1200  - 1400  sq.  ft.). 


The  shop  area,  including  drafting,  of  2700  sq.  ft.  is  quite  satis- 


factory for  general  woodworking.  It  is  suggested  that  this  space  (the  Original 
gym-auditorium)  could  be  better  used  for  other  purposes,  and  that  other 
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industrial  arts  offerings  should  be  provided  in  addition  to  woodworking.  The 
art  area  of  approximately  1000  sq.  ft.  should  be  800  sq.  ft.  larger  to  meet 
state  standards  (providing  at  least  60  sq.  ft.  per  pupil),  but  there  seems  to 
be  no  other  space  available  suitable  to  this  type  of  offering.  The  music  room 
in  the  new  wiug  (624  sq.  ft.)  is  far  too  small  for  a high  school  band.  The  gym- 
nasium is  well  maintained,  but  does  not  quite  meet  the  requirements  for  senior 
high  school  basketball  of  50'  x 84'.  At  44'  x 82.4'  the  basketball  court  approaches 
regulation  size,  and  the  gymnasium  as  a whole  appears  larger  than  it  is.  The 
library  has  a good  collection  of  books,  but  at  300  sq.  ft.  is  very  small.  This 
defect  could  be  corrected  by  removing  the  partition  between  the  library  and 
study  hall  and  thus  obtaining  a total  space  of  2100  sq.  ft.,  which  would  meet 
state  requirements.  There  is  no  cafeteria,  and  it  is  recommended  that  this 
facility  be  provided. 

The  spaces  for  guidance,  nurse's  office,  and  administration  are 
very  limited  and  should  be  expanded.  The  building  as  a whole  is  in  excellent 
condition,  showing  the  value  of  judicious  improvements  over  a period  of  time 
and  of  a good  year-round  maintenance  program. 

The  emphasis  throughout  this  description  of  the  existing  building 
has  been  on  the  small  size  of  the  available  classrooms.  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  spaces  £er  se  are  net  functional;  however,  the  limited  areas  maim 
satisfactory  scheduling  a difficult  task  for  the  administration.  It  would  be 
desirable  to  have  several  larger  classrooms  at  the  present  time.  By  1976-77, 
wtenthfc  enrollment  projections  show  an  increase  of  almost  100  students  in 
grades  7-12,  more  classroom  space  will  become  a necessity. 
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FINANCIAL  STATUS 
Borrowing  Capacity 

At  the  present  time  Northumberland  has  an  assessed  valuation  as 
equalized  (based  on  1968  figures)  of  $19,002, 783.  With  a borrowing  capacity 
calculated  at  7%  of  this  figure  (Municipal  Finance  Act  RSA33),  or  $1,330, 195, 
and  an  outstanding  debt  of  $102,000,  Northumberland  would  have  a net 
borrowing  capacity  of  $1,228,195.  As  the  debt  is  paid  off,  the  borrowing 
capacity  would  increase  by  approximately  $15,000  per  year  for  each  of  the 
next  three  years. 

The  recent  installation  of  a Public  Service  facility  in  Northumber- 
land will  increase  the  assessed  valuation  as  equalized  by  a sizeable  amount. 
When  the  Tax  Commission  figures  are  released  in  the  summer  of  1971, 
Northumberland's  borrowing  capacity  will  in  all  probability  be  at  least  $50,000 
higher  than  on  the  basis  of  the  1968  figures.  The  estimated  costs  of  the  alter- 
native plans  developed  for  Northumberland  have  been  held  below  the  limits  of 
the  district's  borrowing  capacity. 
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The  AREA  Plan  (RSA  195) 

If  the  AREA  Plan  is  adopted  in  March,  1971,  by  both  the  Northumber- 
land and  Stark  School  Districts,  the  state  will  provide  40%  instead  of  30%  building 
aid  to  the  receiving  district.  This  would  make  a difference  of  $5, 000  per  year  on 
a $1,000,000  debt  with  a 20-payment  plan.  Also,  according  to  RSA  195-A:10, 
incentive  aid  could  be  available  up  to  the  legal  limits  of  $45  per  elementary  pupil, 
$60  for  junior  high,  and  $75  for  senior  high  students. 

_NEW  ENGLAND  HIGHER  EDUCATION  COMPACT 
(RSA  200-A) 

Under  this  law  the  Dresden  School  District  has  set  a precedent  by 
joining  Hanover,  N.  K.,  and  Norwich,  Vt.,  in  one  district  across  state  lines. 

The  following  quotation  from  the  law  is  applicable  to  the  Northumberland  Dis- 
trict and  the  neighboring  communities  in  Vermont  as  well:  "It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  compact  to  increase  the  educational  opportunities  within  the  states  of  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont  by  encouraging  the  formation  of  interstate  school  dis- 
tricts which  will  each  be  a natural  social  and  economic  region  with  adequate 
financial  resources  and  a number  of  pupils  sufficient  to  permit  efficient  use  of 
school  facilities  within  the  interstate  district  and  to  provide  improved  instruc- 
tion." Basically  the  interstate  school  district  thus  formed  would  be  similar  to 
a Cooperative  School  District  within  the  state,  including  eligibility  for  special 
state  financial  aid. 
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STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

MINIMUM  STANDARDS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 
PROPOSED  STANDARDS  FOR  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

The  recommendations  of  the  consultants  are  based  on  the  minimum 
standards  for  elementary  schools  set  by  the  State  Beard  of  Education.  A brief 
summary  of  these  standards  as  they  apply  to  the  Northumberland  District  is 
included  in  this  report.  Standards  covering  secondary  schools  (grades  7-12) 
have  recently  been  adopted  by  the  State  Board,  and  the  consultants'  recommendations 
were  designed  to  meet  these  space  requirements. 


Elementary  Schools 
School  Sites 

Minimum 

Standard 

(requirement) 

Each  elementary  school  shall  include  a minimum  of  five 
acres  plus  an  additional  acre  of  land  for  each  100  child- 
ren of  projected  maximum  enrollment  for  new  construction. 

Recommendations: 

Each  elementary  school  site  should  include  a minimum  of 
ten  acres  plus  an  additional  acre  of  land  for  each  100 
children  of  projected  maximum  enrollment  for  new  con- 
struction. 

Classroom  Si.cc 

Kindergarten 

50  cq.  ft.  per  pupil 

Regular  classrooms  1-6 

30  sq.  ft.  per  pupil  (or 
900  sq.  ft . , whichever  is  greater) 

Regular  classrooms  7-8 

30  sq.  ft.  per  pupil 
(no  less  than  800  sq.  ft.) 
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Resource  Centers  or  Libraries 


K-6: 


Less  than  150  pupils  Space  may  be  provided  in 

regular  classrooms. 

150-300  pupils  1,000  sq.  ft.  or  one  regular 

classroom. 


300-500  pupils 


2,000  sq.  ft.  or  two  regular 
classrooms. 


Over  500  pupils 


7-8: 


Minimum  area  is  10  percent 
of  enrollment  times  40  sq. 
ft.  per  pupil. 

Minimum  area  is  10  percent 
of  enrollment  times  40  sq.  ft. 
per  pupil-minimum  area 
approved  is  1,800  sq.  ft. 


O 
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Secondary  Schools 

A REGULAR  CLASSROOM,  WITH  FIXED  PARTITIONS,  SHALL  CON- 


TAIN  A MINIMUM  OF  800  SQ.  FT.,  INCLUDING  STORAGE, 

OR  30  SQ.  FT, 

STUDENT,  WHICHEVER  IS  GREATER. 

Subject 

Square  Feet  Per  Student 

Acceptable 

Recommended 

Regular  classrooms 
(English,  Math,  Language) 

30 

35 

Social  Studies 

35 

40 

Language  Lab. 

35 

40 

Science 

Combination  Lab- Classroom 

60 

70 

Single- Purpose-Room  Lab. 

50 

60 

Art 

50 

60 

Music 

Instrumental 

35 

40 

Choral 

10 

15 

Practice  Rooms  and  Storage  as  Required 


\ 
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Subject 

Square  Feet  per  Student 

Acceptable 

Recommended 

Industrial  Arts 

Junior  High 

75 

100 

Senior  High 

100 

125 

Home  Economics 

Food  or  Clothing  Laboratory 

50 

60  " 

All-Purpose  Department 

60 

70 

Library-Resource  Center: 

10%  of  enrollment  at  40 

sq.  ft.  per  stu 

Minimum  area  approved:  1800  sq.  ft. 

Vocational  Offerings 
Business  and  Office  Occupations 

Bookkeeping,  Stenography 

40 

50 

Typing,  Business  Machines 

35 

40 

Office  Practice  Lab- Classroom 

50 

60 

Distributive  Occupations 

Combination  Lab- Classroom 

60 

70 

Occupational  Home  Economics 
Food  Service,  Lab-Dining 

Area  and  Storage 

110 

120 

Child  Care  Services 

110 

120 

Trade  and  Industrial  Education 

Auto  Mechanics 

175 

200 

Machine  Shop 

150 

175 

Building  Construction 

125 

150 

Drafting 

60 

80 

Electricity-  Electronics 

60 

80 

Printing-Graphic  Arts 

100 

125 

Welding 

60 

80 

It  is  recommended  that  classrooms  and  related  laboratory  facilities 
be  located  adjacent  to  each  other  or  in  close  proximity,  also  that  additional 


storage  space  be  provided. 
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RELATIONSHIP  OF  CURRICULUM  NEEDS  AND  SPACE  REQUIREMENTS 
GROVETON  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

The  basic  assumption  of  the  space  needs  survey  is  that  space  proje  c- 
tions  should  be  not  only  related  to  projected  school  populations,  but  also  that  the 
kind  of  space  and  priority  of  needs  should  be  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  de- 
sired educational  program.  Usually  educational  desires  are  quite  different  from 
present  practice.  Thus  it  is  normal  that  the  desired  program  represent  a need 
for  curriculum  change  as  well  as  change  in  facilities. 

It  is  assumed  by  this  investigator  that  effective  and  lasting  change  is 
best  brought  about  by  the  commitment  and  involvement  of  those  persons  most 
directly  responsible  for  the  implementation  and  support  of  changes. 

The  data  for  this  study  were  obtained  from  the  following  sources: 

(1)  Discussions  with  Superintendent  Alan  Rich 

(2)  Discussions  with  faculty  of  Groveton  Elementary  and  High 
Schools. 

(3)  Discussions  with  Principals  Dimick,  Flight,  and  Monahan. 

(4)  Discussion  with  Mr.  John  Ney,  former  Guidance  Counselor, 
Groveton  High  School 

(5)  A vocational  education  questionnaire  sent  to  employers 
(see  Appendix  A) 

(6)  The  1968  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.  report.  New  England:  An 
Economic  Analysis  (see  below  for  a review  of  the  section 
pertaining  to  Northumberland) 

(7)  A curriculum  questionnaire  to  secondary  school  faculty 
(see  Appendix  B) 

(8)  A curriculum  questionnaire  to  high  school  students 
(see  Appendix  C) 
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(9)  The  Report  of  the  Visiting  Committee  of  the  New  England 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  "Evaluation 
of  Groveton  High  School,  Groveton,  N.  H.  ",  April  8,  9, 
10,  1969. 

(10)  The  Groveton  Plan  for  Meeting  the  Minimum  Standards  and 
Recommendations  for  New  Hampshire  Elementary  Public 
Schools. 


Elementary  School  Curriculum  and  Space  Needs 


The  present  elementary  school  is  for  the  most  part  inadequate  in  size,  in 
quality  of  facilities,  in  availability  and  flexibility  of  facilities.  The  district  is 
presently  renting  space  outside  the  school  building  to  accommodate  kindergarten 
and  overflow  elementary  pupils.  The  two  rooms  at  St.  Francis  Hall  are  ade- 
quate in  size  and  do  not  hamper  the  educational  process  seriously,  although  it 
would  be  advantageous  to  have  staff  and  children  nearer  to  other  primary 
classes.  The  two  rooms  at  the  Methodist  Church  used  by  elementary  pupils 
are  small.  The  students  must  move  back  and  forth  between  the  school  building 
and  the  rented  classrooms  at  lunch  time,  and  it  is  difficult  to  assure  adequate 
supervision  at  all  times  while  they  are  in  transit.  Since  most  of  the  children 
housed  at  the  Methodist  Church  classrooms  have  special  needs,  good  super- 
vision is  critically  necessary.  In  addition,  the  remoteness  of  these  rooms  also 
serves  to  give  these  children  a feeling  of  physical  segregation  from  the  rest  of 
the  student  body. 

Despite  present  crowded  conditions  and  the  small  size  of  many  rooms,  the 
elementary  school  is  fortunate  in  having  excellent  staff  and  administrative 
leadership.  The  staff  desires  to  move  toward  more  activity-centered  class- 
rooms, greater  general  program  flexibility,  and  more  attention  to  the  special 
needs  of  certain  groups  of  children-  These  aspirations  for  the  improvement  of 
education  are  to  a large  extent  frustrated  by  the  existing  space  arrangements . 

The  old  section  of  the  present  building  lacks  the  flexibility  necessary  for 
program  development,  particularly  at  the  primary  level.  Major  use  of  the 
third  floor  would  require  extensive  renovation,  and  the  site  is  too  limited  to 
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justify  these  major  changes,  or  to  serve  as  an  adequate  play  area.  These 
existing  problems  are  compounded  by  two  additional  factors:  first,  the  school 
population  will  increase  in  the  next  two  years,  partly  through  a higher  pro- 
jected enrollment  from  Grovetc,  and  partly  through  the  possibility  of  a greater 
number  of  tuition  students  at  the  elementary  level.  Second,  the  district  will 
have  to  meet  new  State  minimum  standards  by  1972. 

The  basic  needs  for  the  Groveton  elementary  program  may  be  summarized 
as  follows: 

- Large  rooms  for  activity-centered  programs  at  the  primary  level 

- At  least  2 rooms  for  special  education  classes 

- A library-resource  area 
• A teacher  work  area 

- Additional  regular  classrooms,  to  decrease  present  class  size,  eliminate 
the  necessity  of  renting  rooms  outside  the  district,  and  accommodate 
future  school  populations 

- Improved  playground  facilities 

- Additional  cafeteria  serving  space  or  the  development  of  new  facilities 
at  the  high  school 

The  space  needs  at  the  elementary  level  will  also  be  increased  if  Stark, 
upon  implementation  of  the  AREA  Plan  with  Northumberland,  dec  ides  to  send 
some  of  its  upper  elementary  grades  to  the  Groveton  School.  This  would  seem 
a desirable  step  to  relieve  the  congestion  at  the  Stark  School  (6  grades  in  two 
rooms).  Not  only  does  this  school  fail  to  meet  State  standards  as  to  classroom 
space,  but  there  are  also  serious  deficiencies  in  library  facilities,  physical 
education,  and  art  programs.  The  tuitioning  of  grades  4-6  or  5-6  to  the 
Groveton  School  would  provide  a solution  for  some  of  Stark's  problems. 
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High  School  Curriculum  and  Space  Needs 

Groveton  High  School  is  faced  with  considerable  space  deficiencies 
with  regard  to  its  present  program.  The  necessary  future  program  develop- 
ment and  the  projected  enrollment  increase  of  approximately  25%  over  the  next 
eight  years  in  grades  7-12  will  increase  the  space  requirements  in  a number  of 
areas. 

Currently  sps.cn  shortages  exist  in  science,  shop,  physical  educa- 
tion, locker  area,  art,  library,  home  economics,  and  music.  Since  there  is 
no  cafeteria  at  the  high  school,  the  students  must  use  the  limited  facilities  at 
the  elementary  school.  There  is  also  some  need  for  secretarial  office  space, 
a nurse's  room,  additional  guidance  space  (one  room  presently  used  for  classes), 
shortage  space  for  audio-visual  materials,  and  space  for  use  by  the  janitor. 

These  considerations  alone  justify  building  renovation  and  expansion. 

Program  changes  and  adjustment  in  several  areas  were  found  to 
be  desirable  as  a result  of  surveys  taken  by  the  CEFS  team.  Some  of  the  data 
leading  to  recommendations  for  program  development  are  reviewed  below.  Pro- 
posals for  the  vocational  program  will  bo  dealt  with  in  a later  section  of  this 
report. 
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Recommendations  from  Faculty  and  Administration 

Many  excellent  suggestions  were  made  in  this  area  by  both  faculty 
and  administrators.  Those  that  were  supported  by  the  CEFS  team  and  given 
highest  priority  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Expansion  of  the  vocational-industrial  arts  program  (discussed 
in  a later  section  of  this  report). 

(2)  Expanded  library-resource  center  and  full-time  librarian. 

(3)  Expanded  curriculum  for  the  non-college-bound  student. 

(4)  Reduction  in  number  of  study  halls  and  increased  options  for 
student  use  of  unscheduled  time. 

(5)  Increased  offerings  in  art. 

(6)  Consolidation  of  classrooms  by  subject  area. 

Recommendations  from  Students 
189  high  school  students  responded  on  the  36-item  ourriculum 
questionnaire.  The  students  gave  the  greatest  support  to  the  following  curric- 
ulum changes: 

(1)  Voluntary  study  halls. 

(2)  Use  of  resource  centers  during  free  periods. 

(3)  Increased  size  and  availability  of  library. 

(4)  More  courses  involving  work  and  study  in  the  community, 

(5)  More  courses  combining  several  subject  areas  to  study  common 

problems. 
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1969  Recommendations  of  the  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and 

Secondary  Schools 

The  following  are  some  of  the  suggestions  made  by  the  1969  NEACSS 
flatting  Committee: 

(1)  Developmental  and  remedial  specialists. 

(2)  More  art  offerings. 

(3)  Expanded  course  offerings  for  average  and  below-average  students. 

(4)  Bigger  library  and  resource  area  with  a librarian, 

(5)  Additional  offerings  in  English  and  Business  Education. 

The  preceding  samples  of  data  indicate  agreement  on  many  areas  of 
needed  program  change.  The  CEFS  consultants  have  summarized  their  recommen- 
dations as  follows,  taking  into  account  all  available  sources  of  information. 

General  Program  Needs 

(Exclusive  of  vocational  and  industrial  arts  program) 

(1)  Increase  in  size  and  availability  of  library-resource  center.  This 
will  require  a well  equipped  space  of  at  least  2,000  sq.  ft.  and 
full-time  supervision. 

(2)  Increased  space  and  course  offerings  in  art. 

(3)  Improved  music  facility. 

(4)  Increased  locker  space  in  the  physical  education  area. 

(5)  Development  of  cafeteria  serving  space  at  the  high  school. 

(6)  Increased  flexibility  in  scheduling  to  allow  a greater  variety  of 
' courses  and  better  uses  of  non-class  time. 

(7)  Increased  and  revised  course  offerings  to  provide  richer  and  more 
appropriate  programs  for  non-  college-bound  students. 
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Program  and  Space  Needs 

& 

Subject  Area  for  Grades  7-12 

The  following  summaries  of  space  needs  are  based  on  maximum  pro- 
jections projected  over  the  next  ten  years.  Other  factors  entering  into  these  re- 
commendations are  proposed  additions  and  deletions  of  courses,  changes  in  number 
of  periods  per  week  for  some  courses,  recommended  changes  in  class  size  and 
necessary  improvement  in  the  quality  of  certain  facilities. 

English 

The  Castaldi  calculations  (see  Appendix  D for  an  explanation),  show 
a need  for  approximately  4-1/2  teacher  stations  in  this  subject,  requiring  the 
addition  of  1 or  2 rooms.  There  is  also  a need  for  a large  group  instruction 
area  whose  use  could  be  shared  by  music,  dramatics,  or  any  other  large  group 
of  students. 

Mathematics 

The  minimum  number  of  teacher  stations  needed  is  projected  at  3. 

A small  room  to  be  used  as  a mathematics  resource  area  would  also  be  desirable. 
Science 

Castaldi  calculations  based  on  projected  enrollments  indicate  a need 
for  about  3-1/2  teaching  stations.  The  science  department  presently  uses  3 
rooms.  Ideally  one  classroom-laboratory  should  be  added.  The  minimum  recom- 
mendation is  for  consolidation  of  3 science  rooms  and  the  part-time  use  of  a 
fourth  room. 
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Social  Studies 

This  program  requires  a total  of  slightly  over  3 teacher  stations,  or 
one  additional  classroom.  Access  should  also  be  provided  to  a room  suitable  for 
showing  films  or  using  other  audio-visual  material. 

Language 

According  to  projected  enrollments  this  course  will  need  about  1-1/2 
teaching  stations.  The  most  desirable  arrangement  would  be  the  addition  of  one 
classroom  to  serve  as  a language  lab.  In  order  to  provide  25  pupils  with  35  to  40 
sq.  ft.  of  space  each,  this  room  should  have  approximately  900  sq.  ft. 

Physical  Education 

The  present  program  is  undergoing  desirable  improvements.  The 
needs  in  this  area  are  a divider  (or  folding  partition)  in  the  gym  to  provide  2 
teacher  stations.  Another  urgent  need  is  increased  locker  and  storage  space. 

Art 

The  art  program  continues  to  grow,  and  it  is  projected  that  a signi- 
ficantly higher  percentage  of  students  will  be  enrolling  in  this  course.  There  is 
a definite  need  to  expand  the  art  area  in  order  to  provide  more  flexibility  and 
variety  of  program,  more  storage  space,  and  more  student  work  space. 

Music 

The  present  facility  is  inadequate  in  almost  every  respect.  The  con- 
sultants strongly  recommer  J an  improved  and  enlarged  music  area  for  instrumental 
and  vocal  classes  with  storage  space  for  instruments  and  sheet  music,  as  well  as 
small  practice  rooms  for  student  use. 
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Dramatics 

There  is  little  space  available  except  on  the  stage  for  student  re- 
hearsal and  other  activities  connected  with  dramatics.  The  demands  of  the 
physical  education  program  generally  do  not  allow  use  of  the  stage  by  the  drama- 
tics coach.  The  consultants  suggest  that  a platform  be  included  in  the  music 
suite  which  can  be  used  on  a shared  basis  by  both  the  dramatics  and  the  music 
instructors. 


A detai’ed  discussion  of  program  and  space  needs  for  Industrial 
Arts,  Home  Economics,  and  Business  Education  will  be  found  in  the  next 
section,  "Vocational  Education  Study". 


O 
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VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  STUDY 
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vocational  education  study 


The  general  survey  of  needs  in  the  Northumberland  School  District 
revealed  a strong  concern  for  improvement  of  the  occupational  program  at  Grove- 
ton  High  School.  The  Research  Coordinating  Unit,  Vocational  Technical  Division, 
New  Hampshire  State  Department  of  Education,  made  funds  available  on  a match- 
ing basis  sothatCEFS  could  undertake  a more  thorough  study  of  curriculum  needs 
in  this  area. 

In  order  to  carry  out  this  type  of  in-depth  study,  the  CEFS  research 
team  utilized  the  Critical  Path  Method,  a systems-based  approach  which  includes 
the  following  steps:  statement  of  the  problem,  identification  of  areas  of  investi- 
gation, summary  and  analysis  of  the  findings,  and  development  of  alternative  re- 
sponses appropriate  to  a solution  of  the  problem  as  originally  stated. 

The  problem  was  to  evolve  in  detail  an  occupational  program  and 
define  the  necessary  space  requirements  for  the  Northumberland  Distriot  and  the 
surrounding  communities.  The  assessment  of  the  area's  needs  was  to  be  based 
on  an  evaluation  of  the  economic  situation  of  the  district  and  the  surrounding  re- 
gion, both  present  and  projected,  and  the  results  of  questionnaires  sent  to  em- 
ployers, faculty,  former  students,  and  current  students.  Additional  data  were 
collected  from  discussions  and  interviews,  as  w_U  as  the  other  sources  listed 
on  pages  14  and  IS  above. 

The  results  of  this  investigative  effort  may  be  summarized  as 

follows: 

The  region  has  good  growth  potential,  with  manufacturing  leading 
in  the  employment  field,  although  construction,  finance,  insurance 
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and  real  estate  will  increase  at  a faster  rate  than  manufacturing. 
Agriculture  will  continue  to  decline. 

- Employer  interest  and  response  in  the  immediate  area  were 
minimal,  although  many  employers  in  other  parts  of  the  region 
are  already  cooperating  with  their  respective  high  schools. 

Students,  both  recent  graduates  and  current  students,  showed 
great  interest  in  a wider  variety  of  vocational  offerings,  especially 
those  that  involved  community  participation. 

- School  staff  identified  desirable  changes  in  the  vocational  program, 
with  more  variety  and  flexibility  seen  as  the  most  important 
feature. 

After  thorough  consideration  of  the  different  approaches  to  career  educa- 
tion, the  consultants  concluded  that  the  most  satisfactory  response  to  North- 
umberland's needs  in  this  field  was  the  cluster  concept.  This  is  a rather  new 
direction  in  occupational  education  which  involves  thinking  and  planning  in  terms 
of  career  clusters  rather  than  a collection  of  narrowly  defined  training  programs 
for  specific  jobs.  An  important  complement  to  this  approach  is  cooperative 
education,  whereby  the  student  receives  supervised  job  training  during  the 
school  day  at  a business  cr  industry  in  the  area,  thus  making  the  community 
and  its  many  resources  a;:  integral  part  of  the  educational  process. 

The  "cluster"  concept  has  been  implemented  or  recommended  in  several 
states,  notably  Oregon,  Wyoming,  and  Georgia,  with  each  state  assigning  pri- 
ority to  clusters  best  suited  to  its  economy,  both  present  and  projected.  Using 
some  of  these  programs  as  guidelines,  the  consultants  are  proposing  the 
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foliowing  clusters  as  a desirable  framework  for  Northumberland's  industrial 
arts  program: 

*(1)  General  Metals  - Metal  Processing 

Machines  ( Small  Engines,  Automotive  ) 

Sheet  Metal 
Drafting 

*(2)  Woodworking  - Building  Trades 

Drafting 

Furniture 

Construction 

Wiring 

Plumbing 

*(3)  Home  Economics 

Foods  and  Nutrition 
Quantity  Cooking 
Family  and  Home 
Clothing  and  Textiles 
Drafting 

*(4)  Business  Education 

Secretarial  and  Clerical 
Accounting 
Office  Machines 
Office  Practice 

(5)  Agriculture 

Production  and  Related  Occupations 
Drafting 
Conservation 
Forestry 
Horticulture 
Equipment  Repair 


* These  clusters  represent  offerings  to  be  included  in  planning  for  the 
immediate  future. 
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(6)  Distributive  Services 

Merchandising 

Sales 

Retailing 

Financing 

(7)  Health  Occupations 
Nursing 

Home-Health  Care 
Institutional  Services 
Child  Care 

These  seven  clusters  represent  an  optimum  program  for  a district  such  as 
Northumberland.  Taking  into  consideration  the  district's  limits  as  to  available 
space  and  funds,  the  consultants  are  assigning  priority  to  the  first  four  (General 
Metals  -Power  Mechanics,  Woodworking-Building  Trades,  Home  Economics, 
Business  Education)  for  the  immediate  future.  It  would  be  desirable  if  in  later 
years  Northumberland  could  round  out  its  industrial  arts  program  to  include  the 
other  three  categories,  thus  providing  comprehensive  career  education  to  the 
students  of  the  district.  The  chart  on  the  following  page  gives  a graphic 
illustration  of  the  total  concept. 

The  specific  recommendations  for  meeting  space  and  curriculum  require- 
ments for  the  first  four  clusters  are  to  be  found  in  the  alternative  plans  pre- 
sented in  the  last  section  of  this  report. 
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ARTHUR  D.  LITTLE  REPORT  - A Review 


A brief  summary  of  the  findings  of  the  Arthur  D..  Little  Report1) 
is  included  here  as  background  for  the  vocational  study  carried  out  by  the  CEFS 

I 

committee.  In  this  report  the  Northumberland  area  is  considered  as  part  of  the 
three  northern  counties  of  Coos,  Grafton,  and  Carroll. 

Agriculture  has  been  declining  steadily,  as  in  the  rest  of  New 
Hampshire,  since  1964.  Both  the  number  of  farms  and  the  acreage  cropped 
have  been  decreasing.  Dairy  farming,  the  chief  activity  in  this  sector  of  the 
economy,  is  moving  off  the  old  hill  farms  into  the  Connecticut  Valley  and  other 
areas  better  suited  to  thtf-  type  of  agriculture. 

The  population  shows  sporadic  periods  of  growth,  but  the  over- 
all rate  of  increase  is  projected  to  be  approximately  half  of  that  for  New  Eng- 
land (14%  by  1980  as  opposed  to  26%).  The  absolute  gain  of  14,400  people  is 
equivalent  in  percentage  to  the  anticipated  employment  increase  in  the  region 
(.5%  for  both  factors). 

The  major  employment  categories  in  1966  were  manufacturing 
(53%),  trade  (19%),  services  (12%).  Today  manufacturing  still  provides  over 
half  the  jobs  in  the  area,  but  is  not  advancing  as  rapidly  as  the  other  categories, 
such  as  construction  and  finance,  insurance  and  real  estate,  which  are  pro- 
jected to  show  a marked  increase  by  1980. 


1)  New  England:  An  Economic  Analysis.  A Report  Prepared  for  the  New  England 
Regional  Commission  by  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1968. 
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A brief  summary  of  the  findings  of  the  Arthur  D..  Little  Report1) 
is  included  here  as  background  for  the  vocational  study  carried  out  by  the  CEFS 

I 

committee.  In  this  report  the  Northumberland  area  is  considered  as  part  of  the 
three  northern  counties  of  Coos,  Grafton,  and  Carroll. 

Agriculture  has  been  declining  steadily,  as  in  the  rest  of  New 
Hampshire,  since  1964.  Both  the  number  of  farms  and  the  acreage  cropped 
have  been  decreasing.  Dairy  farming,  the  chief  activity  in  this  sector  of  the 
economy,  is  moving  off  the  old  hill  farms  into  the  Connecticut  Valley  and  other 
areas  better  suited  to  thtf-  type  of  agriculture. 

The  population  shows  sporadic  periods  of  growth,  but  the  over- 
all rate  of  increase  is  projected  to  be  approximately  half  of  that  for  New  Eng- 
land (14%  by  1980  as  opposed  to  26%).  The  absolute  gain  of  14,400  people  is 
equivalent  in  percentage  to  the  anticipated  employment  increase  in  the  region 
(.5%  for  both  factors). 

The  major  employment  categories  in  1966  were  manufacturing 
(53%),  trade  (19%),  services  (12%).  Today  manufacturing  still  provides  over 
half  the  jobs  in  the  area,  but  is  not  advancing  as  rapidly  as  the  other  categories, 
such  as  construction  and  finance,  insurance  and  real  estate,  which  are  pro- 
jected to  show  a marked  increase  by  1980. 


1)  New  England:  An  Economic  Analysis.  A Report  Prepared  for  the  New  England 
Regional  Commission  by  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1968. 
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'MAN,  EDUCATION,  AND  MANPOWER"1^ 

Some  pertinent  material  from  Dr.  Grant  Venn's  book  Man, 
Education,  and  Manpower  is  included  here  as  general  background  for  the 
vocational  study.  According  to  this  author,  the  most  signiticant  element  of 
the  new  technology  is  the  process  of  constant  change.  For  instance,  in  the 
last  few  years  the  increasing  use  of  automated  machinery  and  computers 
has  resulted  in  a massive  displacement  cf  jobs  and  personnel,  not  only 
among  the  older  group  of  workers,  but  especially  among  recent  high  school 
graduates  whose  education  k id  prepared  them  rather  adequately  for  subse- 
quent schooling  and  not  at  all  adequately  for  competition  in  today's  job  market. 
Dr.  Venn  predicts  that  by  1675  workers  in  professional  and  technical  fields 
will  outnumber  skilled  craftsmen,  and  the  proportion  of  unskilled  workers 
will  fall  below  5%.  The  1969  Manpower  Report  of  the  President  gives  the 
following  figures  for  the  projected  change  in  occupational  groups  from  1965 
to  1975: 


Occupational  Group 


% Increase  or  Decrease  1965-75 


Professional  and  Technical 

45,2 

Managers  and  Proprietors 

23.3 

Clerical  Workers 

32.5 

Service  Workers 

34.4 

Sales  Workers 

25.0 

Skilled  Workers 

23.1 

Semi-Skdled  Workers 

10.5 

Laborers 

- 2.4 

Farm  Workers 

- 21.6 

KLC 


1)  Venn,  Grant.  Man,  Education,  and  Manpower.  The  American  Association 
of  School  Administrators . Washington,  D.C.,  1870 . 
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1)  Venn,  Grant.  Man,  Education,  and  Manpower.  The  American  Association 
of  School  Administrators . Washington,  D.C.,  1870 . 
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These  numbers  indicate  that  there  will  be  serious  shortages 


in  the  number  of  skilled  technological  workers  within  a few  years,  while  Ame- 
rican youth  is  being  trained  for  jobs  which  may  no  longer  exist  by  the  time 
the  student  graduates  from  high  school.  As  a result  the  average  youth  will 
change  occupations  five  times  within  the  next  forty  years.  Dr.  Venn  states 
that  the  "existing  and  projected  lack  of  meaningful  employment  opportunities 
for  large  numbers  of  youth  growing  into  adulthood  is  perhaps  the  major  do- 
mestic problem  in  America  today. " 

Educators  must  take  an  entirely  new  look  at  the  function  of 
vocational  education  today.  The  high  degree  of  specialization  found  in  many 
vocational  and  technical  curricula  seems  to  bear  little  relation  to  conditions 
in  the  outside  world.  More  time  should  be  devoted  to  the  development  of 
broader  technical  understanding,  of  communication  and  computational  abi- 
lities, combined  with  an  appreciation  of  civic,  cultural,  and  leisure  activi- 
ties. The  specific  job  training  should  be  left  to  the  future  employer.  Apart 
from  job  skills  and  general  education,  a potential  employee  should  receive 
some  training  to  develop  a sense  of  responsibility  and  cooperation,  the 
ability  to  take  instruction,  and  adaptability  to  different  working  conditions. 

Some  concrete  suggestions  as  to  the  school's  role  in  this  pro- 
cess are  made  by  Dr.  Venn.  Schools  should  operate  throughout  the  calendar 
year  with  added  time  devoted  primarily  to  career  planning,  occupational  pre- 
paration, and  student  participation  in  the  adult  roles  of  society.  This  would 
not  mean  an  expansion  of  program,  but  rather  an  increase  in  the  educational 
options.  The  attendant  increased  use  of  staff,  facilities,  and  school  equipment 
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may  very  well  result  in  a certain  amount  of  reorganization  within  the  school. 
Schools  should  abandon  the  categorization  of  curriculum  into  college  prepa- 
ratory, vocational,  and  general,  and  should  move  towards  a program  aimed 
at  career  preparation  and  development. 

A prerequisite  for  the  achievement  of  these  goals  is  closer 
cooperation  with  employers  and  other  social  agencies  of  the  community.  All 
students  should  be  given  the  opportunity  of  some  type  of  work  experience  du- 
ring their  high  school  days.  This  experience  could  be  acquired  either  during 
the  regular  school  year  or  in  a period  when  the  student  could  be  employed 
full  time.  Upon  evaluation  by  the  school,  the  work  experience  would  receive 
educational  credit. 

The  following  three  chief  categories  of  work  experience  have 
been  identified: 

(1)  Exploratory  - learning  about  a career. 

(2)  Skill  training  to  learn  attitudes,  primarily  of  responsibility  and  cooperation. 

(3)  Acquisition  of  specific  job  skills  in  an  occupational  field. 

The  work  experience  should  be  adjusted  to  the  student’s  ability  and  achievement 
level,  and  flexibility  must  be  an  integral  component  of  the  program.  This  type 
of  cooperative  education  should  be  assigned  a prominent  place  as  a major 
learning  method  in  occupational  preparation. 

The  in-school  counseling  and  training  activities  should  be  sup- 
plemented by  the  assistance  of  other  concerned  groups.  A permanent  advisory 
council  for  cooperative  education,  consisting  of  business  leaders  and  other 
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interested  members  of  the  community,  should  be  established  to  help  the 
school  board  in  formulating  policies  and  standards.  The  State  Employment 
Agency  should  be  asked  to  establish  early  contact  with  students  in  full  co- 
operation with  school  guidance  personnel.  Schools  must  help  the  student 
make  the  transition  from  the  classroom  to  the  world  of  work  by  increased 
vocational  and  career  counseling  and  by  providing  placement  and  follow-up 
services. 
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Expansion  in  the  industrial  arts-vocational  program  was  given 
top  priority  by  -faculty  and  administration  at  Groveton  High  School.  In  most 
cases  an  improved  practical  arts  program  was  seen  as  a major  response 
to  the  needs  of  the  non-college-bound  student.  There  was  particular  con- 
cern for  ways  to  meet  the  needs  of  potential  dropouts.  There  was  a 
strong  feeling  that  the  AREA  vocational  schools  available  to  Groveton 
would  not  solve  the  local  problems.  Only  a very  small  number  of  students 
would  be  willing  to  leave  their  local  school,  and  potential  dropouts  and 
"reluctant  learners"  were  not  provided  for  in  most  AREA  vocational 
programs. 

The  student  questionnaire  (Appendix  C)  revealed  strong 
student  support  for  the  following: 

~ Free  time  use  of  shop  facilities  including  resource  area. 

- More  courses  involving  participation  ia  the  community. 

- Greater  role  for  students  in  curriculum  determination. 

- More  courses  which  prepare  a student  directly  for  a job. 

- More  work-study  opportunities. 

- More  courses  dealing  with  students'  needs  and  interests. 

- More  interdisciplinary,  problem-oriented  courses. 

Employers  v/ho  had  been  previously  contacted  regarding  the 
vocational  program  - particularly  the  Groveton  Paper  Co.  - have  shown  a 
willingness  to  develop  a variety  of  cooperative  work-study  arrangements 
with  the  school.  The  expanding  program  in  Business  Education  is  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  this  cooperation. 
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The  letters  and  questionnaires  sent  to  32  local  employers 
(see  Appendix  A)  elicited  almost  no  response.  This  may  be  interpreted 
to  mean  that  there  is  little  community  support  for  expanded  work-study 
opportunities.  However,  it  is  also  apparent  that  most  of  the  businesses 
polled  are  small,  non-manufacturing  enterprises  which  hire  very  few 
employees. 

An  investigation  of  businesses  outside  the  Groveton  area 
generally  indicated  that  local  vocational  programs  in  each  of  the  surrounding 
areas  had  already  made  heavy  demands  on  employers . Most  Colebrook 
businesses,  for  example,  have  been  approached  to  assist  in  local  school 
programs . Whitefield  and  Lancaster  have  been  utilized  by  the  White  Moun- 
tains Regional  High  School  program.  Berlin  industries  are  also  involved 
with  local  high  school  and  vocational  school  programs . 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


General  Observations 

/hese  recommendations  are  based  on  the  data  aasembled  by 
the  consultants  plus  an  analysis  of  studies  of  business  projections  and  em- 
ployment trends  in  northern  New  Hampshire,  as  well  as  an  analysis  of  the 
present  high  school  program. 

The  high  school  staff  should  undertake  to  develop  new  educa- 
tional offerings  for  non-college-bound  students  in  all  areas  of  the  curriculum. 
Consideration  should  be  given  to  more  independent  use  of  resource  areas; 
more  course  offerings  dealing  with  current  personal  and  social  issues  of 
concern  to  youth;  redesigning  of  skill  courses  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  ave- 
rage citizen  rather  than  to  provide  diluted  versions  of  traditional  college 
curricula;  implementation  of  interdisciplinary  studies;  use  of  "mini-oourses"; 
and  development  of  courses  with  more  direct  participation  in  community  ac- 
tivities. 

Occupational  Program 

The  present  one-teacher  shop  program  includes  a shop  area 
and  drafting  classroom,  which  were  found  to  be  well  equipped  and  adequate 
for  the  present  scope  of  the  program.  The  home  economics  program  is  se- 
riously hampered  by  inadequate  space.  The  same  applies,  though  to  a lesser 
degree,  to  the  Business  Education  Department.  Taking  into  consideration  the 
nature  of  the  community  and  the  needs  of  the  students,  the  consultants  recommend 
a more  comprehensive  occupational  program  for  Groveton  High  School. 
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A good  occupational  program  for  Groveton  should  include  the 
following  offerings: 

(1)  Woodworking  and  Building  Trades 

(2)  General  Metals  and  Power  Mechanics 

(3)  Home  Economics 

(4)  Business 

The  specific  course  content  will  be  developed  according  t*  .he  educational 
specifications  determined  by  the  school  board  and  administration.  The 
following  observations  are  presented  in  order  to  assist  those  concerned 
in  developing  guidelines  for  the  specifics  of  the  program. 

Since  occupational  experience  will  be  made  available  to  grades 
7-12,  the  range  of  experiences  will  vary  from  an  exploratory  program  for 
the  junior  high  school  students  to  the  different  vocational  skills  offered  under 
the  direction  of  instructors  qualified  in  several  areas. 

The  objectives  of  an  occupational  program  should  include 


the  following: 

- To  stimulate  an  active  interest  in  the  occupational  life  of  the  community, 
in  methods  and  problems  of  production  and  exchange. 

- To  develop  an  appreciation  of  good  design  and  workmanship,  and  a feeling 
of  pride  in  work  well  done. 

- To  promote  good  attitudes  towards  health  and  safety. 

- To  develop  an  understanding  of  graphics  and  the  ability  to  express  ideas 
through  .his  technique. 

* 

- To  develop  in  each  student  a measure  of  skill  in  the  handling  of  tools 


and  machines. 
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In  the  last  two  years  of  high  school,  11th  and  12th  grade  stu- 
dents will  acquire  some  advanced  and  specialized  training  needed  in  the  world 
of  work.  The  consultants  chose  not  to  make  a definite  dividing  line  between 
an  activity  in  "industrial  arts"  as  compared  to  a skill  which  might  be  placed 

under  the  heading  of  "vocational  education".  Upon  the  completion  of  an  occu- 

» 

pational  program  in  woodworking  and  building  trades,  a student  would  be  able 
to  be  employed  by  a contractor  or  carpenter  in  the  building  of  a house,  apply- 
ing his  first-hand  knowledge  of  such  skills  a3  framing  a building,  laying 
shingles,  installing  sash,  wiring,  etc.  Similarly  a boy  who  has  completed 
the  general  metals-power:  mechanics  program  should  be  competent  in  the 
handling  of  metal  and  power  equipment. 

Material  is  now  available  at  the  State  Department  of  Education 
outlining  a wage-earning  program  for  small  rural  high  schools  with  enroll- 
ments comparable  to  Groveton's.  This  program  is  structured  for  grades  11 
and  12  with  job  experience  of  at  least  3 hours  a day,  for  which  the  student  is 
to  be  paid  a minimum  wage.  Employment  opportunities  are  made  available 
to  students  who  have  completed  the  program. 

Local  limitations  as  to  population,  industry,  and  transportation 
may  dictate  certain  modifications  of  the  total  program.  With  a small  number 
of  trainees  the  program  would  encompass  only  two  or  three  areas,  which 
would  be  determined  according  to  students'  interests  and  needs,  and  the  job 
stations  available  in  the  community.  Instruction  would  be  carried  on  in  small- 
group  seminars  or  even  on  a single- student  basis.  The  trainee  would  specia- 
lize in  one  area  during  the  year;  if  not  successful  in  one  particular  area,  the 
trainee  could  transfer  to  another  within  that  period. 
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It  would  be  difficult  for  Groveton  High  School  to  offer  a full 
vocational  program  as  defined  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  even  if  it  be- 
came a cooperative  or  AREA  school.  This  is  due  in  part  to  its  small  size 
and  in  greater  measure  to  the  existence  of  recognized  vocational  centers 
within  commuting  distance  from  Groveton.  These  centers  are  in  a better 
position  to  provide  "unit  shop  training"  for  those  students  desiring  to  spe- 
cialize in  such  fields  as  machine  shop,  auto  mechanics,  etc.  Groveton  High 
School  could  meet  the  needs  of  the  majority  of  its  students  by  providing  the 
four  clusters  of  occupational  offerings  mentioned  above:  woodworking  and 
building  trades,  general  metals  and  power  mechanics,  home  economics, 
and  business. 

This  type  of  program  would  offer  several  advantages  to  a 
high  school  like  Groveton.  The  wide  range  of  academic  abilities  often  found 
in  a small  high  school  will  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  skills  and  know- 
ledge common  to  several  occupations  will  be  grouped  so  that  eligible  students 
can  gain  experience  in  a number  of  fields  according  to  their  interests.  Most 
small  businesses  demand  a person  capable  of  doing  several  jobs:  if  the 
school  offers  a varied  training  background,  local  businesses  will  probably  be 
more  cooperative  in  offering  job  experiences  to  the  trainees.  To  offer  this 
program,  a school  does  not  need  to  provide  expensive  facilities.  An  addi- 
tional advantage  is  the  program's  built-in  flexibility,  designed  to  meet  each 
student's  needs  on  an  individual  basis. 
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Woodworking  and  Building  Trades 

The  area  for  this  offering  should  be  approximately  2, 800-3, 000 
square. feet.  It  is  recommended  that  the  present  shop  equipment  be  supplemented 
by  adding  special  tools  and  equipment  used  in  the  building  trades,  as  for  * 
example  a cement  mixer,  ladders  and  staging,  skill  saws,  house  jacks, 
pipe  cutters,  pipe-threading  dies,  electrical  equipment  for  house  wiring, 
etc.  The  student  should  also  become  familiar  with  the  use  of  small  tools 
required  for  carpentry. 

The  program  will  begin  with  exploratory  experiences  at  the 
junior  high  level  (cutting  and  shaping  of  wood,  use  of  power  saws).  The 
student  will  progress  in  grades  9-12  to  acquiring  the  basic  vocational  skills 
required  in  the  building  trades,  which  he  will  learn  to  apply  on  the  job  in 
his  last  two  years  through  a cooperative  program.  The  scope  of  the  pro- 
gram will  be  determined  by  the  competence  of  the  instructor,  the  equipment 
provided,  and  the  availability  of  work  experiences  such  as  worthwhile  com- 
munity projects  that  can  be  carried  out  as  school  projects.  Students  should 
also  work  as  carpenters'  assistants  or  helpers  in  the  actual  building  of  a 
home  or  making  a major  renovation.  Close  cooperation  between  the  school 
and  the  contractor  is  essential  to  avoid  exploitation  of  the  student  and  to 
assure  the  integration  of  the  work  experience  with  the  school's  program. 

An  ideal  project  would  be  the  actual  planning  and  construction  of  a house 
by  students  under  the  supervision  of  the  instructor  and  other  specialists 
(carpenters,  electricians,  etc.). 


js 
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General  Metals  and  Power  Mechanics 

A shop  classroom  of  approximately  3,000  sq.  ft.  is  recom- 
mended for  this  program,  The  exploratory  experiences  in  the  7th  and  8th 
grades  would  include  cutting,  forming,  bending,  drilling  metals,  simple 
welding  (gas  and  electric),  and  the  principles  of  the  internal  combustion 
engine.  In  the  upper  grades  the  student  will  learn  the  care  and  repair  of 
the  small  engine  such  as  those  used  in  the  snowblower,  lawnmower,  out- 
board, or  skimobile.  From  there  the  student  will  progress  to  the  larger 
engines  as  in  automobiles  and  trucks.  Limitations  of  space  and  equipment 
will  restrict  the  number  of  cars  and  machines  that  can  be  serviced  in  the 
school  shop  at  any  one  time.  Thus  every  opportunity  should  be  provided 
for  cooperative  work  experiences  in  local  garages,  auto  repair  shops, 
and  welding  shops. 


Graphics  and  Drafting 

A separate  space  has  been  recommended  for  this  offering.  Al- 
though not  considered  as  a grouping  or  "cluster"  of  courses,  graphics  and 
drafting  are  a part  of  several  other  clusters  of  the  occupational  program  at 
Groveton  High  School,  and  use  of  this  area  should  be  made  available  to  all 
students . The  graphics  and  drafting  room  should  have  an  area  of  approxi- 
mately 1,200  sq.  ft.  Student  drafting  tables,  drawing  equipment,  and  a ma- 
chine for  reproducing  drawings  should  be  provided.  Multiple  uses  are  possible 

for  this  room,  as  in  home  economics  for  home  planning,  in  mathematics  or 

O 
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science  for  independent  work.  In  some  schools  students  use  such  a room  in 
their  free  time  to  gain  experience  in  graphics  or  architectural  drawing.  The 
answers  to  the  student  questionnaires  indicated  a definite  desire  for  free  ac- 
cess to  all  shop  areas  during  school  time.  Making  these  facilities  available 
on  an  unrestricted  basis  to  the  whole  student  body  could  be  an  effective  means 
of  integrating  the  occupational  program  with  the  student's  total  learning  ex- 
perience. 


O 
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Home  Economics 

The  single  room  of  approximately  600  sq.  ft.  presently  occu- 
pied by  the  Home  Economics  Department  is  entirely  inadequate  even  for  a 
one-teacher  program.  The  department  formerly  had  the  use  of  a second, 
adjacent  room,  which  has  been  assigned  to  other  subjects  due  to  lack  of 
space  in  the  building. 

The  minimum  area  recommended  for  home  economics  in  a 
school  of  this  size  is  1,200-1,300  sq.  ft.  This  area  should  contain  4 kitchen 
units,  a sewing  area,  and  a resource  center  for  independent  study.  Flexi- 
bility in  physical  arrangement  of  spaces  should  be  provided  through  light, 
easily  moveable  tables  and  chairs.  It  is  especially  important  to  have  both 
flexibility  and  the  opportunity  for  independent  work  at  Groveton  High  School 
because  of  the  number  of  students  involved.  If  all  pupils  in  6 grades  (7-12) 
are  to  receive  instruction  in  home  economics,  the  single  instructor  will 
be  faced  with  insurmountable  scheduling  problems  unless  independent  work 
is  available  within  the  department. 
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The  home  economics  program  will  be  organized  along  the  same 
lines  as  suggested  for  the  other  programs  - exploratory  for  grades  7 and  8, 
developmental  for  grades  9-10,  and  opportunity  for  specialization,  independent 
study  and  cooperative  work  experience  for  grades  11-12. 


Business  Education 

A good  high  school  business  education  program  should  be  planned 
for  the  benefit  of  all  students.  Although  the  major  emphasis  should  be  on  train- 
ing students  in  the  skills  required  in  the  world  of  work,  offerings  in  this  cluster 
should  also  be  made  available  to  those  not  planning  a career  in  this  field.  The 
general  objectives  of  the  program  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

(1)  To  develop  educational  competence  at  the  employment  level  for 
qualified  and  interested  students. 

(2)  To  meet  manpower  needs  by  developing  the  maximum  potential  of 

students  planning  an  office  career,  thereby  serving  both  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  community.  • 

(3)  To  enrich  all  students'  education  by  offering  learning  opportunities 
to  any  student  interested  in  business  and  economic  practices. 
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The  Business  Education  Department  at  Groveton  High  School 
presently  utilizes  2 small  classrooms  and  a very  small  adjoining  room 
crowded  with  office  machines.  This  program  needs  an  area  ranging  from 
35-40  sq.  ft.  per  student  in  typing  and  bookkeeping  to  50-60  sq.  ft.  in  the 
office  practice  laboratory.  The  total  area  of  1,700  sq.  ft.  now  available 
for  this  department  should  be  increased  to  at  least  2,875  sq.  ft.  to  pro- 
vide a minimum  of  1,000  sq.  ft.  each  for  an  office  practice  laboratory 
and  bookkeeping-stenography,  and  875  sq.  ft.  for  typing  and  business  ma- 
chines. The  consultants  recommend  that  3 classrooms  be  provided  for 
business  education,  arranged  and  remodeled  in  such  a way  as  to  facili- 
tate teacher  supervision. 

The  existing  program  at  Groveton  High  School  is  excellent. 

It  is  to  be  especially  commended  because  it  is  the  only  industrial  arts  of- 
fering at  the  school  to  carry  on  a cooperative  program  with  local  industry 
and  business.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  continue  and  expand  this 
valuable  experience  in  spite  of  the  limited  opportunities  available  in  the 
community. 


O 
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As  the  occupational  education  program  is  developed  in 
the  Northumberland  School  District,  consideration  should  be  given  to 
the  possibility  of  initiating  new  clusters  b3yond  the  four  which  are  re- 
commended for  the  immediate  future.  As  a starting  point,  a cluster  in 
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Distributive  Services  could  begin  with  one-semester  offerings  within 
the  Home  Economics  or  Business  Education  Departments  of  courses 
such  as  Finance  Marketing,  Merchandising  Techniques,  Distribution 
of  Goods,  Merchandising  Economics,  Business  Law,  Business  Prin- 
ciples and  Management,  Business  Behavior  and  Psychology,  etc.  Si- 
milarly the  General  Metals  and  Building  Trades  clusters  could  serve 
as  a nucleus  for  the  development  of  a cluster  in  Agriculture.  The 
cluster  concept  should  be  envisaged  as  providing  a maximum  of  flexi- 
bility and  expandability  to  keep  pace  with  the  changing  needs  of  the 
community  and  the  individual  students. 
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ALTERNATIVE  PLANS 


Alternative  responses  have  been  developed  for  the  present 
and  future  needs  of  the  Northumberland  School  District  on  two  levels: 
for  the  lower  elementary  grades  (K-3)  and  for  the  secondary  grades 
(7-12). 

Three  schemes  are  presented  for  a new  elementary  building 
for  grades  K-3,  showing  various  possible  space  arrangements  for  a 
school  accommodating  250-z75  pupils.  Grades  4-6  would  continue  to 
attend  the  present  Groveton  Elementary  School,  where  there  would  be 
ample  space  for  the  projected  maximum  enrollment  of  182  pupils  from 
Groveton  in  1973-1974. 

The  three  different  plans  for  the  secondary  school  are  de- 
signed both  to  relieve  existing  pressure  areas  in  the  school  and  to  make 
provision  for  a good  practical  arts  program  along  the  lines  developed 
in  the  industrial  arts- vocational  study  above. 

The  plans  are  described  in  detail  in  this  section,  accompa- 


nied by  pertinent  space  studies. 


SPACE  STUDIES 


The  building  diagrams  accompanying  each  scheme  or  al- 
ternative plan  are  in  no  way  intended  to  be  architectural  studies  or 
sketches.  These  space  studies  were  drawn  up  to  help  the  Northumber- 
land School  Board  visualize  the  changes  proposed  as  a result  of  this 
survey.  The  diagrams  show  the  amount  of  space  needed  for  a parti- 
cular activity  or  program,  and  the  relationship  of  this  space  to  other 
areas  in  the  building.  They  are  drawn  to  appropriate  scale  and  thus 
provide  a basis  for  computi  g the  budget  estimate  according  to  the 
area  required  (in  square  feet).  A unit  cost  of  $30.00  per  square  foot 
was  used  for  new  construction  and  of  $25.00  per  square  foot  for  addi- 
tions to  the  high  school  building.  These  estimates  are  based  on  actual 
costs  of  other  projects  recently  completed.  They  include  costs  of  con- 
struction, equipment,  engineering,  and,  where  applicable,  of  site 
development. 
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ALTERNATIVE  PLANS 


Elementary 

New  Elementary  School  (K-3) 

The  consultants  recommend  that  a new  school  be  built 
for  grades  K-3  on  a site  of  at  least  8 acres.  Some  factors  to  be  con- 
sidered in  choosing  ana  developing  the  site  are  the  slope  of  the  ground 
(level  land  is  preferable),  accessibility  to  public  utilities,  and  the  cost 
of  meeting  the  new  state  requirements  witfi  regard  to  water  pollution, 
sewage  systems,  etc. 

Three  different  plans  have  been  developed,  each  providing 
approximately  24,000  sq.  ft.  of  space  for  230  pupils  (Schemes  1 and  2) 
or  275  pupils  (Scheme  3).  All  plans  include  an  activity  room,  a library- 
resource  center,  a health  suite,  and  a principal's  office.  The  plans 
differ  in  the  arrangement  of  spaces  according  to  the  open  concept,  per- 
manent partitioning  of  classrooms,  or  a combination  of  these  two  concepts. 

Scheme  1 represents  the  open  concept  school,  with  the 
learning  areas  separated  by  moveable  furniture  partitions.  The  resource 
center  forms  the  core  around  which  the  11  learning  areas  are  grouped. 
Space  is  provided  for  music  at  one  end  of  the  4,000-sq.  ft.  activity  room, 

which  also  serves  as  the  cafeteria.  The  kitchen  and  activity/lunchroom 

« 

are  located  in  a separate  wing  of  the  building  and  thus  are  readily  ac- 
cessible to  the  public  without  the  necessity  for  opening  the  rest  of  the 
school.  This  facility  could  prove  to  be  of  great  service  if  it  is  made 


available  for  community  use. 
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Scheme  2 also  provides  11  classrooms.  These  are  self- 
contained  and  have  permanent  partitions.  The  activity  room  and  kitchen 
are  similarly  located  as  in  Scheme  1 and  offer  the  same  advantage  of  easy 
access.  The  kindergarten  room  is  planned  for  the  same  section  of  the  build- 
ing, so  that  these  pupils  can  be  separated  to  a certain  extent  from  the  other 
students. 

Scheme  3 makes  possible  a combination  of  the  open  concept 
and  the  self-contained  classroom.  The  kindergarten  is  separate  and  self- 
contained.  The  other  10  rooms  are  divided  into  two  sections,  one  of  4 and 
one  of  6 rooms.  Either  section  could  be  developed  with  open  or  semi-open 
learning  areas  or  as  enclosed  classrooms.  The  kitchen  and  cafeteria  are 
again  separately  accessible  as  in  the  first  two  schemes. 

Since  the  total  area  provided  is  approximately  the  same  for 
each  of  die  proposed  buildings  (24,000  sq.  ft.),  the  cost  differential  will  be 
small.  The  total  estimated  cost,  at  today's  prices,  is  approximately 
$375,000.  The  decision  as  to  which  type  of  school  will  be  built  will  de- 
pend on  the  educational  philosophy  which  the  school  board  wishes  to  im- 
plement for  the  lower  elementary  grades  (open  concept,  self-contained 
classrooms,  or  a combination  of  both). 

The  space  studies  on  the  following  pages  illustrate  the  three 
schemes  developed  for  the  new  elementary  school. 
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Groveton  Elementary  School  (4-6) 

This  school  houses  grades  4-6.  The  consultants  recommend 
that  regular  classroom  use  of  the  third  floor  be  discontinued  for  reasons  of 
safety  and  accessibility.  The  two  rooms  on  this  floor  could  be  converted  to 
a teachers'  workroom  and  a music  practice  room.  There  will  then  be  12 
classrooms  to  accommodate  a projected  peak  enrollment  of  182  pupils  from 
Groveton  (in  1973-74)  and  to  provide  facilities  for  a library,  art,  music, 
and  special  education.  By  assigning  25  pupils  to  each  classroom,  8 rooms 
will  be  needed  for  learning  activities,  and  the  remaining  4 can  then  be  used 
as  a resource  center,  art  room,  music  room,  and  special  education  class- 
room. It  is  recommended  that  the  small  room  on  the  second  floor  be  con- 
verted to  a teachers’  workroom.  If  the  school  population  decreases  as  in- 
dicated by  the  population  projections  (reaching  a low  of  137  by  1976-77),  it 
will  be  possible  to  achieve  a better  pupil-teacher  ratio  of  20:1. 

The  classrooms  are  of  ample  size,  and  if  the  Stark  School 
Board  decides  to  send  its  upper  elementary  grades  to  Groveton,  these  stu- 
dents can  be  easily  accommodated  at  the  Groveton  Elementary  School.  If 
the  consultants'  recommendations  are  carried  out,  this  building  will  pro- 
vide excellent  facilities  for  grades  4-6. 

The  space  studies  on  the  following  pages  suggest  how  the  pro- 
posed reassignment  of  spaces  can  be  implemented. 
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Groveton  High  School 

The  present  high  school  building  attended  by  grades  7-12  is 
operating  at  capacity  at  this  time.  The  small  size  of  most  of  the  rooms  makes 
scheduling  and  assignment  of  classes  extremely  difficult  and  results  in  certain 
program  deficiencies.  It  is  recommended  that  more  space  be  provided  as  soon 
as  possible  in  the  interest  of  program  development  and  curriculum  expansion. 
The  vocational  study  undertaken  by  the  consultant  team  indicates  the  desirabi- 
lity of  more  varied  and  flexible  offerings  in  industrial  arts.  These  alone  will 
require  additional  spaces.  By  1376  an  increase  of  almost  30%  in  the  school 
population  is  projected,  and  new  rooms  will  be  needed  merely  to  house  this 
higher  number  of  students,  even  if  no  program  changes  are  to  be  undertaken. 
With  these  factors  in  mind,  the  consultants  have  developed  three  plans  which 
will  bring  about  desirable  improvements  in  program  and  make  provision  for 
anticipated  growth  in  enrollment  in  future  years. 

The  possible  alternatives  for  the  high  school  were  limited  by  two 
considerations.  First,  the  small  size  of  the  site  imposes  considerable  re- 
straints on  expansion;  Plans  1-A  and  1-C  therefore  propose  two-story  addi- 
tions to  the  present  building,  whereas  Plan  1-B  requires  the  acquisition  of 
additional  land  for  the  separate  industrial  arts  and  music  facility.  The  se- 
cond limitation  is  imposed  by  the  borrowing  capacity  of  the  district,  which 
presently  stands  at  $1,228,195.  Although  this  may  increase  to  some  extent 
in  future  years,  the  consultants  made  economy  their  priority  concern,  keeping 
estimated  costs  within  the  range  of  the  borrowing  capacity. 
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PLAN  1-A 

This  plan  calls  for  a two-story  addition  and  changes  and  renova- 
tions to  the  present  building. 

The  addition  would  provide  16,800  sq.  ft.  of  space.  Two  in- 
dustrial arts  areas  are  to  be  located  on  the  first  floor,  with  3,500  and  3,000 
sq.  ft.  each.  The  consultants  have  tentatively  assigned  these  spaces  to  Power 
Mechanics-Automotive  and  Woodworking-Building  Trades.  The  shop  area 
would  be  completed  by  using  the  adjacent  room  of  625  sq.  ft.  (presently 
assigned  to  music)  for  graphics  and  drafting.  On  the  second  floor  a room 
of  1,900  sq.  ft.  with  a raised  platform  is  planned  for  music  and  drama;  an 
adjoining  room  of  840  sq.  ft.  will  be  used  for  class  work  in  these  subjects. 

The  remainder  of  the  second  floor  is  to  be  occupied  by  a social  studies 
suite,  which  is  to  include  a resource  center.  Folding  partitions  could  pro- 
vide flexibility  in  this  space,  so  that  one,  two  or  three  classrooms  could 
be  provided  as  needed. 

Certain  changes  and  renovations  are  recommended  for  the 
existing  building.  The  present  shop  would  be  converted  to  a cafeteria  with 
a kitchen;  the  latter  could  be  either  a warming  kitchen  (serving  kitchen)  or 
could  be  used  for  food  preparation  for  the  high  school.  The  present  drafting 
room  would  remain  a classroom  and  could  be  assigned  to  English.  Art  would 
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remain  in  its  present  location,  but  even  with  the  conversion  of  existing  storage 
space  to  art  storage,  the  available  space  would  still  fall  short  of  the  state 
standards  of  50-60  sq.  ft.  per  pupil. 

The  administrative  suite  would  be  moved  to  the  adjoining  class- 
room now  being  used  for  social  studies.  The  present  principal's  office  would 
become  the  guidance  suite.  The  existing  science  rooms  of  660  sq.  ft.  each 
would  be  enlarged  by  adding  the  use  of  the  present  guidance  space  which  ad- 
joins one  of  the  science  rooms.  Room  4 would  be  assigned  to  science  and 
mathematics  on  a shared  basis.  The  home  economics  area  would  be  doubled 
by  the  addition  of  a second  room  to  be  used  as  a sewing  and  resource  center. 

On  the  second  floor  the  library  and  study  hall  could  be  combined 
into  one  area  of  1,800  sq.  ft.  Together  with  the  library  office  of  300  sq.  ft. 
this  would  giveGroveton  High  School  a satisfactory  library/media  center. 

If  necessary,  the  cafeteria  could  be  used  part  time  as  a study  hall.  The 
business  education  area  has  been  expanded  by  the  addition  of  a third  room, 
a change  dictated  by  the  large  enrollment  in  this  program.  The  present  music 
room  has  been  assigned  to  graphics  and  drafting. 

The  gymnasium  should  be  converted  to  a two-station  unit  by 
the  installation  of  a divider  (canvas  curtain,  folding  partition  or  other).  This 
change  is  recommended  to  further  desirable  program  development  in  physical 
education. 
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There  are  no  lavatory  facilities  on  the  second  floor,  and  the 
accompanying  space  studies  make  provision  for  boys'  and  girls'  toilets 
directly  over  the  first-floor  lavatories  in  order  to  keep  the  cost  of  installa- 
tion to  a minimum. 

The  total  cost  of  the  addition  and  of  the  recommended  renova- 
tions and  improvements  to  the  high  school  is  estimated  at  $489,500. 

The  following  pages  contain  the  space  studies  illustrating 
the  above  recommendations. 
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PROJECT  BUDGET* 


New  Elementary  School 
K-3,  250  pupils 

24,500  sq.  ft.  @ $30.00  $ 735,000 


Renovation  - 
Library 3 

Groveton  Elementary  School 
, Teachers'  Workroom,  etc. 

5,000 

Groveton  High  School 

2-story  addition,  17,000  sq.  ft.  @ $25.00 
Additions  and  Changes 

1.  Cafeteria,  Serving  Kitchen, 
Floor,  Ceiling,  Tables,  Chairs 

$20,000 

425,000 

64,500 

2. 

Resource  Center,  remove  Partition, 
new  Furniture,  etc. 

5,000 

3. 

Toilets  - Second  Floor 

5,000 

4. 

Administration  and  Guidance 

4,000 

5. 

Additional  Shop  Equipment, 
Power  Machines,  etc. 

30,500 

TOTAL 

$1,229,500 

* All  estimates  must  be  adjusted  to  reflect  costs  at  time  of 
construction.  In  the  case  of  the  addition  to  the  high  school, 
the  purchase  cost  of  additional  land  may  increase  the  estimated 
figure  of  $25.00  per  square  foot. 
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PLAN  1-B 

New  construction  under  this  plan  would  consist  of  a separate 
building  to  house  industrial  arts  and  music,  and  a single-story  addition  to 
the  high  school. 

The  Beaton  property  and  the  lot  adjacent  to  it  would  make  a very 
desirable  site  for  the  new  building.  There  are  several  advantages  to  this  plan. 
Industrial  arts  and  music  are  both  activities  requiring  sound  insulation,  and 
a separate  building  would  facilitate  the  solution  of  this  problem.  The  design 
of  the  building  would  not  be  restricted  as  in  an  addition  to  an  existing  structure, 
and  there  id  the  possibility  of  reducing  construction  costs  by  using  a prefabri- 
cated industrial  type  of  building. 

The  industrial  arts  area  would  contain  2 shops  of  3,000  sq.  it. 
each  for  General  Metals-Power  Mechanics  and  for  Woodworking-Building  Trades, 
and  a drafting  room  of  1,200  sq.  ft.  The  music  and  dramatics  area  would  have 
2,000  sq.  ft.  and  would  contain  a platform  for  related  activities;  360  sq.  ft. 
of  .storage  space  have  been  provided  in  addition.  The  total  area  of  this  building 
would  be  approximately  11,300  sq.  ft.  The  cost  has  been  estimated  at  $25.00 
per  square  foot  for  a total  of  $282,500,  although  the  cost  of  site  acquisition 
may  increase  this  figure  somewhat. 

The  one-story  addition  to  the  high  school  would  provide  4 class- 
rooms for  an  open-concept  English  area,  a language  lab  of  1,000  sq.  ft.  with 
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an  adjoining  classroom  o£  500  sq.  ft.  The  total  area  would  be  6,800  sq.  ft. , 
and  the  estimated  cost,  at  $25.00  per  square  foot,  is  $282,500. 

The  renovations  and  reassignments  of  spaces  in  the  present 
high  school  building  are  very  similar  to  those  in  Plan  1-A  (see  pages  60-61 
above),  except  that  in  this  plan  social  studies  has  been  assigned  to  the  2 rooms 
behind  the  library,  instead  of  English  as  in  Plan  1-A. 

The  total  project  cost  for  this  plan  has  been  estimated  at 
$517,000.  The  space  studies  on  the  following  pages  illustrate  the  proposed 
changes  and  new  construction. 
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PROJECT  BUDGET* 


New  Elementary  School  $ 735 >000 

K-3,  250  Pupils 
24,500  sq.  ft.  @ $30.00 


Renovation  - Groveton  Elementary  School 
Library,  Teachers*  Workroom,  etc. 

5,000 

Groveton  High  School 

New  Industrial  Arts  and  Music  Building 
11,300  sq.  ft.  @ $25.00 

282,500 

1-Story  Addition 

6,800  sq.  ft.  @ $25.00 

170,000 

Additions  and  Changes 

64,500 

1.  Cafeteria,  Serving  Kitchen, 
Floor,  Ceiling,  Tables,  Chairs 

$20,000 

2.  Resource  Center,  remove  Partition, 
new  Furniture,  etc. 

5,000 

3.  Toilets  - Second  Floor 

5,000 

4.  Administration  and  Guidance 

4,000 

5.  Additional  Shop  Equipment 
Power  Machines,  etc. 

30,500 

TOTAL  $1,257,000 


* All  estimates  must  be  adjusted  to  reflect  costs  at  time  of 
construction.  In  the  case  of  the  addition  to  the  high  school, 
the  purchase  cost  of  the  additional  land  may  increase  the 
estimated  figure  of  $25.00  per  square  foot. 
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PLAK  1-C 


This  plan  is  in  many  ways  similar  to  Plan  1-A.  The  main 
difference  is  that  the  second  floor  of  the  addition  is  extended  over  the  pre- 
sent shower  rooms,  so  that  valuable  space  is  gained  oa  this  level. 

The  first  floor  of  the  addition  is  the  same  as  in  Plan  1-A, 
with  2 shop  areas  of  3,200  and  2,400  sq.  ft.  respectively  (including  storage 
space)  for  Genera’.  Metals- Power  Mechanics  and  Woodworking-Building 
Trades. 

The  second  floor  will  have  excellent  music  and  drama  faci- 
lities with  a main  area  of  2,000  sq.  ft.  and  a platform  at  one  end.  There 
is  a classroom  of  800  sq.  ft.  for  music  appreciation  or  other  related  of- 
ferings. The  music  office  (370  sq.  ft.),  3 practice  rooms  (220  sq.  ft. 
each),  and  2 storage  areas  complete  this  suite  with  a total  area  of  over 
4,600  sq.  ft.  This  floor  will  also  contain  3 classrooms  for  social  studies, 
2 of  800  sq.  ft.  separated  by  a folding  partition  for  flexible  class  arrange- 
ments and  1 of  624  sq.  ft.  Art  is  located  in  a room  of  1,450  sq.  ft.,  pro- 
viding much  better  facilities  than  under  Plan  1-A,  which  in  essence  re- 
tained the  presently  existing  arrangement.  The  present  art  room  in  the 
high  school  basement  can  be  converted  to  other  uses,  such  as  an  enlarged 
language  area  or  a second  drafting  room. 

Nets  should  be  taken  of  the  fact  that  the  rooms  next  to  the 
upper  gymnasium  wall  would  have  no  natural  light.  Special  provisions 
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to  solve  this  problem  (domes,  skylights,  clerestory  windows)  can  be  made, 
but  will  probably  be  expensive.  Adequate  ventilation  and  artificial  lighting 
would  be  sufficient  for  the  uses  to  which  these  rooms  have  been  assigned. 

The  alterations  and  renovations  in  the  present  high  school 
building  are  the  same  as  in  Plan  1-A,  with  the  exception  of  the  art  area 
discussed  above. 

The  estimated  project  cost  is  $549,500.  Two  space  studies 
on  the  following  pages  illustrate  the  proposed  addition. 
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PROJECT  BUDGET* 


New  Elementary  School  $ 735,000 

K-3,  250  Pupils 
24,500  sq.  ft.  @ $30.00 


Renovation  - Groveton  Elementary  School 
Library,  Teachers'  Workroom,  etc. 

5,000 

Groveton  High  School 

2-Story  Addition,  19,400  sq.  ft.  @ $25.00 

485,000 

Additions  and  Changes 

64,500 

1.  Cafeteria,  Serving  Kitchen, 
Floor,  Ceiling,  Tables,  Chairs 

$20,000 

2.  Resource  Center,  remove  Partition, 
new  Furniture,  etc. 

5,000 

3.  Toilets  - Second  Floor 

5,000 

4.  Administration  and  Guidance 

4,000 

5.  Additional  Shop  Equipment, 
Power  Machines,  etc. 

30,500 

TOTAL  $1,289,500 


* All  estimates  must  be  adjusted  to  reflect  costs  at  time  of 
construction.  In  the  case  of  the  addition  to  the  high  school, 
the  purchase  cost  of  additional  land  may  increase  the  estimated 
figure  of  $25.00  per  square  foot. 
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comparative  BUDGET  - All  Plans 


Plan  1-A  Plan  1-B 

Plan  1-C 

New  Elementary  School 
K-3,  250  Pupils 
24,500  sq.  ft.  @ $30.00 

$ 735,000  $ 735,000 

$ 735,000 

Groveton  Elementary  School 
Renovations:  Library, 
Teachers’  Workroom,  etc. 

5,000  5,000 

5,000 

Groveton  High  School 

1.  Addition 

425,000*  170,000** 

485,000*** 

2.  Renovations,  Changes 
Cafeteria,  Serving 
Kitchen,  Library, 
Toilets,  Administra- 
tion, Guidance  Suites, 
Shop  Equipment 

64,500  64,500 

64,500 

3.  New  Industrial  Arts- 
Music  Building 
11,300  sq.  ft.  § $25.00 

282,500 

Total 

$1,229,500  $1,257,000 

$1,289,500 

* Two-story  addition,  17,000  sq.  ft-  @ $25.00 

**  One -story  addition,  6,800 

sq.  ft.  @ $25.00 

***  Two-story  addition,  19,400  sq.  ft.  @ $25.00 

Note:  All  estimates  must  be  adjusted  to  reflect  costs  at  time  of 
construction. 
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SUMMARY 


The  basic  organization  is  the  same  for  all  plans  developed 
by  the  consultants:  K-3,  4-6,  7-12.  In  the  elementary  grades,  a new  school 
is  recommended  for  grades  K-3,  and  minor  changes  and  renovations  are  sug- 
gested for  the  present  Groveton  Elementary  School,  which  is  to  house  grades 
4-6.  Three  different  space  studies  have  been  developed  for  a new  elementary 
school,  offering  the  school  board  a choice  between  the  open  concept,  the  self- 
contained  classroom,  or  a combination  of  die  two.  Upon  implementation 
of  the  recommendations,  Northumberland  will  have  two  excellent  elementary 
schools  with  room  for  fhture  growth  and  very  satisfactory  facilities  such  as 
resource  centers,  art  and  music  areas,  and  teachers'  workrooms. 

The  three  alternatives  for  Groveton  High  School  are  a response 
to  the  space  and  program  needs  of  Northumberland's  students  in  grades  7-12. 
The  space  needs  at  the  high  school  do  not  represent  an  urgent  problem  at 
this  time  from  the  point  of  view  of  numbers  of  students.  However,  the 
small  size  of  most  of  the  rooms  in  the  building  creates  scheduling  difficul- 
ties and  has  an  inhibiting  effect  on  program  development.  By  1976  enroll- 
ment projections  indicate  a large  increase  in  the  number  of  high  school 
students,  so  that  extra  space  will  become  a necessity  within  a few  years 
merely  to  accommodate  these  increased  numbers.  The  consultants'  re- 
commendations are  designed  to  further  program  development  in  the  near 
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future  and  to  provide  sufficient  space  for  expected  growth  in  the  school 
population  on  a long-range  basis. 

One  of  the  priority  concerns  of  the  consultant  team  was  the 
development  of  an  occupational  program  suited  to  the  needs  of  both  the  stu- 
dents and  the  community.  The  requirements  of  a small  rural  high  school 
such  as  Groveton  are  quite  different  from  those  of  a large  urban  or  regional 
high  school.  The  consultants  recommend  that  occupational  education  be 
made  available  to  all  students  as  part  of  the  secondary  school  experience, 
and  that  the  program  be  organized  in  groupings  or  ("clusters")  of  offerings. 
Four  main  clusters  are  recommended  for  the  immediate  fkture:  General 
Metals-Power  Mechanics,  Woodworking-Building  Trades,  Home  Economics, 
and  Business  Education.  The  cluster  concept  is  seen  as  a flexible  arrange- 
ment responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  community  and  the  school  population. 

As  these  needs  change,  the  original  clusters  can  be  altered  accordingly; 
they  may  also  provide  a nucleus  for  the  formation  of  new  clusters  as 
indicated. 

The  specific  recommendations  for  Groveton  High  School 
are  contained  in  three  separate  plans  which  have  certain  elements  in  oommon: 
the  alterations  to  the  existing  building  will  include  a cafeteria  and  kitchen 
through  conversion  of  the  present  shop  area;  the  library  will  be  converted 
to  a resource  center  of  larger  dimensions  by  the  removal  of  the  existing 
partition;  a new  administration  and  guidance  suite  will  be  provided  in 
space  now  assigned  to  class  use.  Each  plan  proposes  an  addition  to  the 
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present  structure,  for  which  extra  land  will  have  to  be  acquired.  Plans 
1-A  and  1-C  call  for  a two-story  addition,  with  the  industrial  arts  area 
located  on  the  first  floor  and  academic  classrooms  on  the  second  floor. 

In  Plan  1-B  a one-story  addition  is  proposed  which  has  been  tentatively 
assigned  to  English  and  language  lab.  According  to  this  plan,  industrial 
arts  and  music  will  occupy  a new  building  on  a new  site  to  be  purchased 
close  to  the  high  school.  The  advantages  of  this  alternative  would  be  sound 
insulation  for  these  usually  noisy  activities  and  a greater  freedom  in  de- 
signing the  structure  if  constructed  separately  from  an  existing  building. 

For  instance,  considerable  savings  could  be  effected  by  using  a prefa- 
bricated industrial  type  of  building. 

Implementation  of  any  one  of  these  plans  would  provide  the 
Northumberland  School  District  with  an  outstanding  high  school  where  both 
spaces  and  program  can  be  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  students  and 
the  community. 

The  estimated  costs  are  as  follows:  $1,229,500  for  Plan  1-A, 
$1,257,000  for  Plan  1-B,  and  $1,289,500  for  Plan  1-C.  Although  these 
amounts  are  slightly  higher  than  Northumberland's  net  borrowing  capacity 
on  the  basis  of  1968  figures,  it  is  expected  that  the  Tax  Commission's  assess- 
ments based  on  1970  valuations  will  show  a sufficient  increase  in  the  District's 
net  borrowing  capacity  to  permit  the  implementation  of  any  one  of  the  pro- 
posed alternatives. 
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CENTER  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  FIELD  SERVICES 

School  D nine  is  Using  Unm^iity  Resource 

University  of  New  Hampshire 
6 Garrison  Avenue 
Durham,  N H.  miA 

December  4,  i*V70. 


Dear 


The  Northumberland  ochooi  Board  and  Superintendent  Alan  £.  Rich 
have  asked  the  Center  lor  Educational  iieid  Services  at  the  University 
of  New  Hampshire  to  assist  them  in  surveying  educational  needs  and 
developing  alternatives  for  space  ana  program  development  in  the  schools. 

At  Grove ton  High  School  there  nas  been  considerable  interest  from 
students,  faculty  and  administration  in  expanding  the  practical,  work- 
oriented  experiences  for  all  students. 

There  seem  to  be  two  *inds  of  desiraoie  work -related  experiences. 

The  first  is  Exploration  which  emphasizes: 

(a)  gaining  introductory  knowledge  and  skills  in  various  occupations 

(b)  learning  tne  general  requirements  for  success  and  satisfaction 
in  various  fields  of  work,  such  as  good  work  nabits,  courtesy, 
dependability,  communication  skills,  and  pride  in  accomplishment 

The  second  is  developing  Marketable  Skills  or  the  preparation  for  specific 
jobs  through  long-term  job  experience  and  related  school  instruction  which 
provides  entry  level  skills  for  employment  when  the  student  graduates  from 
high  school. 

We  need  your  assistance  in  finuing  out  your  neeas  and  opinions  on 
these  two  kinds  of  vocationally  oriented  experiences . 

It  would  oe  greatly  appreciateu  ay  all  members  of  your  school  com- 
munity if  you  would  take  the  time  to  fill  out  ana  return  the  enclosed 
questionnaire  as  soon  as  possible. 

After  collecting  your  opinions,  we  may  want  to  stop  by  and  discuss 
further  some  of  your  idea'  and  suggestions. 

Thank  you  for  your  ass  is  oar*  o. 


Sincerely , 


Jason  E.  Boynton 
Director 


JSB:eg 

Enclosures 


University  of  New  Hampshire  — New  Hampshire  School  Boards  Association 


Vocation!  Education  Purvey 


Center  for  Educational  Field  Services 
University  of  New  Hampshire 
Durham,  New  Hampshire  03824 


1.  Name  of  Business 

2.  Address — 

3.  Phone 

4.  Your  Name Position^ 

5.  Major  Product  or  Activity - — ■ — 

6.  Number  Employed:  (Full  Time)  (Part  Time) 

Men  Women Men Women 

7.  Union?  Yes No 

8.  Payroll  jobs  in  your  business: 

Position  Qualifications 

1.  _ 

2. 

3.  

4.  

5- 

9.  What  jobs  do  you  find  hardest  to  fill  with  qualified  people? 

10.  To  what  extent  do  yon  have  to  recruit  labor  from  outside  the  local  area? 

11.  What  do  you  believe  tha  schools  should  u serve  your  employment  needs? 

Subject  matter 


Ba:  ic  and  specialized  skills 


Attitude 

Other 

Which  of  the  above  do  you  feel  is  the  school's  most  important  job? 

ERIC  
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12.  How  wrald  yo\  t-vxlaate  the  schools  effort  in  developing  vocational  skills 
and  job  explorsttcn  at  this  time? 


13.  What  value  do  you  think  exploratory  work  experience  has  as  part  of  the 
high  school  program?  (Gaining  introductory  knowledge  and  skills  in 
education,  learning  general  employer  expectations  and  good  work  attitudes) 

( ) great  value 

( ) valuable 

( ) some  value 

( ) little  value 

14.  Would  you  be  interested  in  working  with  the  school  in  arranging  exploratory 
work  experiences? 

Yes Mo Maybe 

15.  What  value  do  you  think  a vocational  program  to  develop  marketable  skills 

has  which  combines  schoox  and  job  experience  to  train  students  for  specific 
jobs? 

( ) great  valu' 

( ) valuable 

( ) some  value 

( ) little  va'..:.c 

16.  Would  ~ cu  be  intvested  in  rarking  with  the  school  to  arrange  a vocationally 
orients1,  'ork-st  'dy  program  to  develop  marketable  job  skills? 

Yes Mo 

17.  Would  you  be  vrilling  to  come  into  the  school  to  explain  and  demonstrate 
major  job  skills  in  your  field? 

Yes No 

18.  What  suggestions  do  you  have  for  a bettor  vocationally  oriented  education? 
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FACULTY  SURVEY  ON  CURRICULUM,  STAFF  AND 
SPACE  NEEDS 


1.  How  many  teachers  are  in  your  department? 


2. 


List  the  courses  offered  in  your  department  and 
number  of  students  enrolled  in  each  course. 


approximate 


3- 


Your  department  have  interest  in  intradepartmental 
team  teaching  or  in  interdepartmental-interdisciplinary 
team  teaching  and  planning?  If  so,  describe  briefly.  9 


For  y°ur  K.esent  program  and  present  enrollments  * 

A.  Does  your  department  need  more  teachers? 
If  so,  how  many? 

B.  More  rooms? 

How  many  and  what  kind? 


leacher  office  and/or  work  space? 

I*J!0'J?escribe  ( including  any  desired  sharing 
with  other  departments.)  S 


D.  Other  needed  facilities? 
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5-  If  you  were  to  change  your  present  program  to  make  it 
what  your  department  thinks  it  should  be 

A.  What  courses  would  you  eliminate? 


B.  What  courses  would  you  add?  (Indicate  number 
of  sections  and  of  additonal  teachers  required. ) 


C.  What  kind  of  additional  facilities  would  be 

required?  (Classrooms,  large  group  areas,  small 
group  areas,  labs,  etc.) 


6.  Would  members  of  your  department  like  to  separate  the 
7th  and  8th  grade  from  the  high  school? 

If  so,  how  would  this  affect  the  needs  listed  in 
questions  4 and  5? 


FACULTY  SURVEY  ON  CURRICULUM,  STAFF  AND  SPACE  NEEDS  Page  3 


7.  What  is  the  attitude  of  your  department  towards  study  halls, 
student  free  time,  and  independent  study?  Would  your  posi- 
tions on  these  matters  require  any  special  facilities  or 
scheduling?  Describe: 


8.  What  kind  of  library  resource  center(s)  would  your  depart- 
ment like  to  see  and  how  would  you  like  to  have  it  used? 


9.  Is  the  present  schedule  satisfactory?  

If  not,  how  would  you  like  to  change  it?  (use  activity 
period  for  classes,  shorten  periods,  add  one  period  to 
the  day,  move  to  modular,  flexible  scheduling,  etc.?) 


10e  List,  in  order  of  priority,  the  areas  of  curriculum  you 
think  are  in  greatest  need  of  change  in  the  whole  school. 
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RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  HIGH  SCHOOL 
AND  VOCATIONAL  ASPIRATIONS:  A 
SURVEY  QUESTIONNAIRE  FOR  CURRENT  STUDENTS 


Please  check:  Male Female 

and 

Please  check  the  following  either  "Yes"  or  "No" 

The  subjects  I am  taking  in  high  school  are 
designed  to  enable  me  to  enter  a four  year  college. 

Yes 

No 


A.360 


Please  list  the  job  which  you  would  like  to  have  when  you  finish 
school: 


Directions  for  the  following  questions: 

Please  put  a check  mark  to  the  left  of  the  one  best  answer  for 
each  question. 


1.  Are  you  interested  in  the  subjects  you  take  in  high  school? 

A Extremely  interested 

B Very  interested 

Somewhat  interested 

D Very  little  interest 

E No  interest  at  all 


2.  Do  you  feel  that  your  high  school  subjects  help  you  to  prepare  for  your 
future  job? 

A Extremely  helpful 

B Very  helpful 

C Helpful 

D Somewhat  help  ltd 

E No  help  at  all 


3* 


Are  your  homework  assignments  related  to  the  job  that  you  would  like  to 
have? 

A Highly  related 

B Very  related 
C Related 

D Somewhat  related 

E Not  related  at  all 


4.  Do  after  school  activities  in  high  school  prepare  you  for  the  job  you  wouL 
like  to  have? 

A A great  deal 

B Quite  a bit 

C Little 

D Very  little 

E Not  a v all 

5.  Do  after  school  activities  cusr-ide  of  high  school  prepare  you  for  the  job 
you  would  like  to  have? 

A A great  deal 

B Quite  a bit 

C Little 

D Very  little 

E Not  at  all 


6.  Do  you  feel  that  your  teacups  are  interested  in  your  future  job  plans? 

A Extremely  interested 

B Very  interested 
C Somewhat  interested 
D Very  little  interest 

E No  interest  at  all 
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i’.  How  much  effort  do  you  put  into  your  schoolwork? 

A As  much  effort  as  possible 

B A great  deal  of  effort 

C An  average  amount  of  effort 

D Little  effort 

L IT d effort  at  all 


8. 


Do  you  feel  that  the  subjects  you  study  in  high  school  bring  out  your 
abilities? 

A TTery  well 

B Quite  a bit 

__  _ 0 S omewha  t 

D Very  little 

E Hot  ct  all 


9*  Would  you  show  r:ore  of  your  ability  if  your  schoolwork  were  preparing  you 
for  a job? 

A A great  deal  more 

B Quite  a bit  more 

C About  the  same  as  now 

D Very  little  more  would  show 
E No  additional  ability  would  show 


0.  Do  you  plan  to  graduate  from  high  school? 

A I definitely  plan  to  graduate 

B Vm  pretty  definite  about  graduating 

C I may  graduate,  I'm  not  sure 

D I have  little  interest  in  graduating 

E I do  not  plan  to  graduate 


Do  you  plan  to  go  to  a four  year  college? 

A I definitely  plan  to  go 

B I’  pretty  definite  about  going 

C I may  plan  to  go,  I'm  not  sure 

D I hive  little  interest  in  going 

E I Co  not  plan  to  go 


12.  Do  you  plan  v*'  to  a junior  college,  technical  school,  vocational  school, 
nursing  schc^.!  vJciness  school  or  similar  type  of  program  after  high  school? 

A.  I definitely  will  go 

J]  I*.i  almost  sure  to  go 

C I might  go 

D I‘.n  unlikely  to  go 

E I definitely  will  not  go 


13*  Do  you  feel  that  school  would  be  helpful  to  you  if  you  could  attend  school 
from  about  8 AM  to  12  noon  and  work,  from  about  1 PM  to  5 PM,  at  a school 
supervised  job  which  is  useful  and  enables  you  to  earn  money? 

A Extremely  helpful 

B Very  helpful 

C Helpful 

D Somewhat  helpful 

E Not  helpful 
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RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  HI®  SCHOOL 
AND  CURRENT  VOCATIONS:  A SURVEY 
QUESTIONNAIRE  FOR  FORMER  STUDENTS 


Please  cheek:  Male  Female 

and 

Please  check  the  following  either  "Yes"  or  "No" 

Were  the  subjects  you  took  in  high  school  designed  to  enable  you 
to  enter  a four  year  college? 

Yes 

No 
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Please  list  the  job  which  you  currently  hold: 

Directions  for  the  following  questions: 

Please  put  a check  mark  to  the  left  of  the  one  best 
answer  for  each  question. 

1.  Were  you  interested  in  the  subjects  you  took  in  high  school? 

A Extremely  interested 

B Very  interested 

C Somewhat  interested 

D Very  little  interest 

__ E Wo  interest  at  all 

2.  Do  you  feel  that  your  high  school  subjects  helped  you  to  prepare  for  the 
job  you  now  hold? 

A Extremely  helpful 

B Very  helpful 

C Helpful 

D Somewhat  helpful 

E No  help  at  all 


3-  Were  the  homework  assignments  you  had  in  high  school  related  to  the  job  yco 
currently  hold? 

A Highly  related 

B Very  related 

C Related 

D Somewhat  related 

E Not  related  at  all 


4.  Did  after  school  activities  in  your  high  school  prepare  you  for  the  job  yo~ 
currently  hold? 

A A great  deal 

B Quite  a bit 

C Little 

D Very  little 

E Wot  at  all 


5.  While  you  were  in  high  school,  did  your  after  school  activities  outside  of 
school  prepare  you  for  the  job  you  currently  hold? 

A A great  deal 

B Quite  a bit 

C Little 

D Very  little 

E Wot  at  all 

6.  While  you  were  in  high  school,  did  you  feel  that  your  teachers  were 
interested  in  your  job  plans? 

A Extremely  interested 
B Very  interested 
~~  C Somewhat  interested 

D Very  little  interest 

E No  interest  at  all 
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7.  How  much  effort  did  you  put  into  your  schoolwork  while  in  high  school? 

A As  much  effort  as  I possibly  could 

B A great  deal  of  effort 

C An  average  amount  of  effort 

D Little  effort 

E Wo  effort  at  all 


8.  Do  you  feel  that  the  subjects  you  studied  in  high  school  brought  out 
your  abilities? 

A Very  well 

B Quite  a bit 

C Somewhat 

D Very  little 

E Wot  at  all 


9.  Would  you  have  been  able  to  show  more  of  your  ability  if  your  high 
school  studies  had  been  preparing  you  for  a job? 

A A great  deal  more 

B Quite  a bit  more 

C About  the  same 

D Very  little  additional  ability  would  have  shown 

E Wo  additional  ability  would  have  shown 


10.  Did  you  receive  a high  school  diploma? 

A Yes 
B Wo 

11,  Are  you  attending  a four  year  college? 

A Yes 
B Wo 


12.  Are  you  now  attending  a junior  college,  technical  school,  vocational  school, 
nursing  school,  business  school,  or  other  non  four  year  college  program? 

A Yes 

B Wo 

13-  Do  you  feel  that  high  school  would  have  been  helpful  to  you  if  you  could 
have  attended  from  about  8 AM  to  12  noon  and  worked,  from  about  1 PM  to 
5 PM,  at  a school  supervised  job  which  was  useful  and  enabled  you  to  earn 
money? 

A Extremely  helpful 

B Very  helpful 

C Helpful 

D Somewhat  helpful 

E Wot  helpful 
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APPENDIX  D 


CASTA LDI  FORMULA 


The  Castaldi  Formula  is  used  to  determine  space  needs  on  the  basis 
of  the  number  of  class  periods  per  week,  of  students  per  section  of  each  course, 
and  on  the  total  number  of  students  taking  each  course.  An  80%  space  utiliza- 
tion factor  is  assumed.  The  results  of  the  calculation  are  summarized  in  terms 
of  Teacher  Stations. 


£ 

The  Formula:  T.  S.  = 1.25  -g  . ~~  , where  T.S.  = Teacher  Stations 

E = Number  of  Students  in  Course 
C = Desired  Class  Size 
n = Periods  per  Week 
N = Number  of  Periods  in 
the  School  Week 


Example  # 1; 


It  is  desired  to  determine  the  number  of  teacher  stations  needed  for  an 
800-pupil  high  school  in  English. 


800  students  will  be  taking  English,  desired  class  size  Is  25,  5 periods  of 
English  will  be  given  a week  and  there  are  35  periods  in  a school  week: 

T.S.  =1.25  ^5  • •jrr  = 5.7  Teacher  Stations  required. 


Example  # 2: 


How  matQr  rooms  are  needed  if  300  pupils  are  to  be  enrolled  in  art,  which 
meets  twice  a week? 


The  desired  class  size  is  25,  and  there  are  35  periods  in  the  school  week. 

2 


T.S.  = 1.25  — - 
25 


35 


= .86  Teacher  Stations  or  1 Classroom 
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PUB  DATE  - JUL70  I33P. 

DESCRIPTORS  - EDUCATIONAL  PLANNING;  | 

♦EDUCATIONAL  FACILITIES;  ♦FACILITY 
REQUIREMENTS;  BUILDING  PLANS;  SPACE  \ 

UTILIZATION;  ♦SCHOOL  PLANNING?  ♦ELEMENTARY  ; 

GRADES;  *SECONDARY  GRADES;  OESIGN  NEEDS;  1 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION;  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH; 
EDUCATIONAL  FINANCE?  CONSTRUCTION  COSTS 

ABSTRACT  - A STUDY  OF  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  CONWAY  ■ 
(NEW  HAMPSHIRE)  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  WAS 
UNDERTAKEN  TO  ANALYZE  THE  PRESENT  SITUATION, 
IDENTIFY  EXISTING  PROBLEMS,  AND  PROPOSE 
ALTERNATE  SOLUTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION  AND 
PLANNING.  IN  ADDITION  TO  THE  SCHOOL  SURVEY, 
DATA  FROM  A SEPARATE  STUDY  OF  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION  IN  SEVERAL  DISTRICTS  WERE  ALSO  USED 
IN  DEVELOPING  THE  LONG-RANGE  PLANS.  ANALYSIS  : 
OF  THE  PRESENT  SITUATION  REVEALED  THAT  ON  THE 
ELEMENTARY  LEVEL,  CERTAIN  DESIRABLE 
FACILITIES  ARE  EITHER  NON-EXISTENT 
(KINDERGARTEN)  OR  NOT  VERY  SATISFACTORY  ? 

(LIBRARY  AND  GUIDANCE).  ON  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 
LEVEL,  THFRE  IS  A CERTAIN  DEGREE  OF 
OVERCROWDING,  WHICH  IS  AGGRAVATED  BY  SMALL 
CLASSROOMS.  IN  ADDITION,  THE  SHOP  FACILITIES 
ARE  NOT  SATISFACTORY  WITH  REGARD  TO  EITHER 
SPACE  CONDITIONS  OR  EQUIPMENT.  ON  THE  BASIS 
OF  THE  STUDY,  TWO  LONG  RANGE  PLANS  WERE 
PROPOSED,  ONE  FOR  A BASIC  ORGANIZATION 
CONSISTING  OF  GRADES  K-6  ANO  7-12  AND  THE 
OTHER  FOR  GRADES  K-4,  5-8,  AND  9-12.  THESE 
PLANS  ARE  DESCRIBED  IN  DETAIL,  INCLUDING 
COSTS,  SPACE  REQUIREMENTS,  AND  FLOOR  PLANS. 
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INTRODUCTIQN 

The  School  Board  of  the  Conway  School  District,  in  the  interest  of 
long-range  planning  for  future  school  needs,  has  contracted  with  the 
Center  for  Educational  Field  Services  to  conduct  a study  of  the  schools 
in  the  district,  both  elementary  and  secondary,  for  the  purpose  of  an- 
alyzing the  present  situation,  identifying  existing  problems,  and  pro- 
posing alternative  solutions  as  a basis  for  discussion  and  planning. 

The  analysis  of  the  present  situation  brought  to  light  several  pro- 
blems. On  the  elementary  level,  certain  desirable  facilities  are 
either  non-existent  (such  as  provision  for  kindergarten)  or  not  very 
satisfactory  (library  and  guidance,  for  example).  On  the  secondary 
level,  there  is  a certain  degree  of  overcrowding  at  the  High  School, 
aggravated  by  die  small  size  of  the  rooms  that  must  be  used  for  regular 
classes.  The  shop  facilities  are  not  satisfactory,  with  regard  to  either 
space  conditions  or  equipment.  The  study  conducted  by  Dr.  Michael 
Andrew  on  curriculum  structure  and  his  survey  on  vocational  educa- 
tion represent  an  attempt  to  find  solutions  to  some  of  the  apparent 
problems  through  consultation  with  concerned  persons,  both  inside  and 
outside  the  school  system.  Several  recommendations  emerged  from 
these  studies,  which  are  treated  in  detail  in  this  survey. 

On  the  basis  of  this  research,  and  after  several  meetings  with  the 
Conway  School  Board,  Superintendent,  and  School  Stucfy  Committee, 


O 
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the  CEFS  team  has  developed  two  alternative  plans  which  seek  to  provide 
solutions  to  some  immediate  problems  and  offer  a foundation  for  long- 
range  planning  for  the  educational  needs  of  the  District.  The  essential 
features  of  the  two  plans  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

Plan  I:  Basic  Organization  - K-6,  7-12. 

1.  Elementary  Schools  (K-6): 

6-room  addition  to  Conway  School 
4 room  addition  to  Fuller  School 

This  will  provide  26  classrooms  for  projected  peak 
enrollment  of  650,  facilities  for  kindergarten, 
library,  special  education,  better  administrative 
and  guidance  areas  at  both  schools. 

2 . Kennett  High  School  (7-12) 

New  annex  to  be  built,  containing  gymnasium,  2 -story 
industrial  arts  wing,  music  facility. 

Renovations  to  present  building  to  departmentalize 
subject  areas  (science,  social  studies),  improve 
administrative,  guidance,  health  facilities,  etc. 

i 

Plan  II:  Basic  Organization  - K-4,  5-8,  9-12. 

1.  Elementary  Schools  (K-4) 

4-room  addition  to  Conway  School  (no  change  at  Fuller) 

Same  facilities  as  under  Plan  I for  grades  K-4. 

2.  New  Middle  School  (5-8) 

New  school  to  be  built  on  new  site  of  at  least  11-12 
acres,  containing  core  facilities  (cafetorium-  gym- 
nasium, guidance,  administrative  suites),  two 
media  centers,  shop,  etc.  Capacity:  550-600  pupils. 

3.  Kennett  High  School  (9-12) 

New  annex  to  be  built  with  same  physical  education, 
music  facilities  as  in  Plan  I.  Industrial  arts  wing 
of  one  story. 

Similar  renovations  to  present  plant  as  in  Plan  I. 
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PRESENT  STATUS  OF  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS 
Elementary  School  Buildings 

There  are  three  elementary  schools  in  the  Conway  School  District, 
serving  grades  1-6.  The  Pine  Tree  School  has  four  rooms,  and  the 
Conway  and  Fuller  Schools,  both  built  in  1956,  have  ten  rooms  each.  The 
total  elementary  enrollment  as  of  September,  1969,  was  607  pupils,  distri- 
buted as  follows:  96  at  Pine  Tree. , 269  at  Conway,  and  242at  Fuller. 
Several  grade  sections  in  these  schools  are  overcrowded  with  up  to  35  pupils 
in  a classroom,  necessitating  administrative  decisions  with  regard  to 
maximum  class  size,  dual  grades,  etc. 

In  general,  the  elementary  schools  lack  several  desirable  facilities: 
no  provisions  are  made  for  kindergartens,  and  the  arrangements  for  re- 
medial reading  rooms  or  school  libraries  are  net  very  satisfactory  in  any 
of  the  buildings. 

Pine  Tree..  School  (grades  1-5  and  special  education  classes) 

With  a present  enrollment  of  76  pupils  in  grades  1-5  and  15  pupils  in 
special  education  classes,  accommodated  in  four  classrooms  of  540  sq.  ft. 
each,  this  school  is  overcrowded  by  modern  standards.  The  small  size  of 
the  classrooms  is  especially  critical  in  view  cf  the  new  stats  requirements 
for  classroom  size  that  are  to  be  adopted  in  the  near  future,  specifying  a 
minimum  of  900  sq.  ft.  (see  below:"State  Board  of  Education  - Minimum 


Standards  and  Requirements"). 
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The  cafeteria,  which  is  located  in  the  basement,  presents  a definite 
fire  hazard;  any  flash  fire,  whether  from  the  kitchen  or  the  boiler,  would 
close  the  exits,  ft  is  strongly  recommended  that  this  condition  be  corrected 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Conway  and  Fuller  Schools  (grades  1-6) 

The  capacity  of  these  schools,  on  the  basis  of  25  pupils  per  classroom 
in  20  rooms,  is  500.  The  present  enrollment  of  511  has  strained  this  capac- 
ity and  resulted  in  the  conditions  of  overcrowding  mentioned  above. 

The  sites  are  adequate  for  expansion:  die  Conway  School  shares  30 
acres  with  the  Kennett  High  School,  and  the  Fuller  School  has  a site  of 
7 acres. 

Both  schools  have  the  following  facilities:  an  activities  room  with  a 
stage,  a nurse's  room,  and  a principal's  office. 

Kennett  High  School  (7-12) 

The  original  section  of  this  building  was  constructed  in  1923;  the 
first  addition  was  built  in  1938,  and  a major  one  in  1963.  The  High 
School  can  comfortably  accommodate  approximately  850  students,  but 
two  factors  contribute  to  conditions  of  crowding  at  the  school.  First,  pre- 
sent enrollment  at  almost  900  is  somewhat  over  capacity.  Second,  many 
of  the  rooms  which  must  be  used  for  regular  classroom  purposes  are  too 
small  for  anything  but  small-group  instruction  or  seminar  classes, 
especially  in  the  light  of  the  latest  recommendations,  which  call  for  a 
minimum  size  of  800  sq.  ft.  for  a regular  classroom. 
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The  gymnasium  with  an  area  of  60'  x 76'  is  also  too  small  by  modern 
standards.  The  recommended  size  for  a high  school  gymnasium  is  100'  x 
110';  the  playing  area  would  occupy  50'  x 84',  and  the  rest  of  the  space  would 
serve  to  accommodate  spectators,  storage,  etc.  A physical  education  pro- 
gram for  a high  school  of  this  size  should  have  at  least  three  teacher  stations 
in  order  to  provide  two  physical  education  classes  a week  for  all  students. 
Four  teacher  stations  would  be  preferable,  since  this  would  permit  three 
classes  a week;  one  of  these  classes  could  offer  "corrective"  instruction 
in  physical  education. 

The  present  shop  facilities  provide  inadequate  space  even  for  the 
current  program  and  will  need  to  be  expanded  whether  the  recommendations 
of  the  Vocational  Study  included  in  this  report  are  implemented  or  not.  The 
auto  shop  has  an  area  of  less  than  1200  sq.  ft.  and  should  have  3,000  - 
3,600  sq.  ft.  The  metals  shop  (1520  sq.  ft.),  the  graphic  arts  room  (484 
sq.  ft.),  and  the  electrical  area  (576  sq.  ft.)  are  all  too  small,  especially 
according  to  the  proposed  standards  for  shop  spaces,  tt  would  be  advisa- 
ble to  give  serious  consideration  to  the  changes  necessary  in  this  part  of 
the  school  plant. 

The  present  library  with  3, 800  sq.  ft.  offers  excellent  facilities  for 
the  number  of  students  currently  enrolled.  There  will,  however,  be  a 
shortage  of  space  in  this  area  when  the  maximum  enrollment  is  reached 
(in  1976-77,  if  the  population  projections  are  borne  out). 

The  same  applies  to  the  art  room,  which  is  adequate  for  present 
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usage.  Any  increase  in  the  total  high  school  enrollment  or  in  the  number  of 
students  taking  art  would  necessitate  an  immediate  increase  in  available 
space.  If  this  extra  space  could  be  provided  now,  it  would  not  only  forestall 
fcture  emergency  action,  but  could  also  be  put  to  good  use  by  the  present  art 
students. 

The  music  area  is  at  present  located  in  the  lecture  room(no.  410).  It 
is  highly  recommended  that  a modern  music  room  with  good  sound  insula** 
tion  be  constructed  in  a part  of  the  building  away  from  other  activities.  In 
this  way  the  lecture  room  could  be  made  available  for  large-group  instruc- 
tion and  other  uses,  and  the  music  program  would  be  greatly  improved  by 
good  separate  facilities. 

The  present  "auxiliary"  spaces,  i.e.  thOL  3 spaces  not  directly  used 
as  learning  areas,  will  need  thorough  study.  The  principal's  office,  the 
guidance  and  health  suites  should  be  expanded  and,  if  possible,  located  in 
close  proximity  to  each  other.  It  would  be  very  desirable  to  have  several 
small  rooms  for  private  conferences  in  this  area. 
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BORROWING  CAPACITY 

< 

Id  1970,  the  Conway  ScbooJ  District  has  an  assessed  valuation  as 

) 

equalized  of  $44, 431, 376.  With  a borrowing  capacity  calculated  at  7% 
of  the  assessed  valuation,  or  $3,110,196,  and  an  outstanding  debt  of 
$625,000,  the  District  would  have  a net  borrowing  capacity  of  $2,485,196. 
As  the  debt  is  paid  off,  the  borrowing  capacity  would  increase  by  $60,000 
annually. 

The  borrowing  capacity  would  be  sufficient  for  the  implementation  of 
Plan  I ($2, 162, 700) . If  Plan  II  is  selected  at  an  estimated  capital  budget 
of  $3,033,750,  the  District  has  two  options  for  funding  the  project:  either 
special  legislation  may  be  introduced  in  the  General  Court  to  permit  the 
District  to  exceed  its  borrowing  capacity,  or  the  AREA  Plan  may  be 
adopted  (see  next  page)  as  specified  in  RSA  chapter  195-A. 
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THE  AREA  PLAN 

With  regard  to  funding  school  construction  costs,  the  Conway  School 
District  may  find  it  advantageous  to  consider  the  AREA  (Authorized  Regional 
Enrollment  Area)  Plan,  since  it  is  already  acting  as  a receiving  district  on 
a contractual  basis  for  several  school  districts.  For  a high  school  build- 
ing program,  the  receiving  school  district  under  the  AREA  Plan  would 
qualify  for  55  per  cent  building  aid  from  the  state.  On  a $2,000,000  bond 
issue  for  20  years,  the  state  would  thus  contribute  $55,000  on  the  first 
payment.  In  addition,  incentive  aid  is  available.  This  is  now  being  parti- 
ally funded  and  could  be  as  high  as  $75.00  per  high  school  pupil,  $60.00 
per  junior  high  pupil,  and  $45.00  per  elementary  pupil.  An  AREA  school 
may  also  be  eligible  for  lower  interest  rates  if  the  State  Building  Authority 
guarantees  a part  of  the  bond  issue  under  the  terms  of  RSA  Chapter  195-C. 

The  obvious  financial  advantages  of  the  AREA  Plan  to  the  receiving 
school  district  would  seem  to  merit  serious  consideration  by  the  Conway 
School  Board. 
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STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 
MINIMUM  STANDARDS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 
PROPOSED  STANDARDS  FOR  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 


Id  order  to  clarify  the  rationale  underlying  the  recommendations  o£ 
the  project  committee  as  developed  in  the  two  alternative  plans  presented 
later  in  this  report,  a brief  summary  of  the  minimum  standards  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  for  elementary  schools  as  they  apply  to  the  Conway 
School  District  will  be  presented.  Standards  for  secondary  schools  (grades 
7-12)  are  now  being  developed  and  will  be  promulgated  by  the  State  Board  in 
the  near  future.  They  are  introduced  here  in  draft  form.  Although  they 
may  undergo  some  revision  before  approval  of  the  final  version,  in  essence 
they  represent  the  intentions  of  the  State  Board. 

Elementary  Schools  (K-8) 

School  Sites 

Minimum  Each  elementary  school  shall  include  a minimum  of 

Standard 

(Requirement)  five  acres  plus  an  additional  acre  of  land  for  each 

100  children  of  projected  maximum  enrollment  for 
new  construction. 

Recommendations:  Each  elementary  school  site  should  include  a minimum 

of  ten  acres  plus  an  additional  acre  of  land  for  each 
100  children  of  projected  maximum  enrollment  for 
new  construction. 
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Classroom  Size 

Kindergarten  50  sq.  ft  per  pupil  (at  least  1000  sq.  ft.) 

Regular  classrooms  1-6  30  sq.  ft.  per  pupil  (or  900  sq.  ft.,  which- 

ever is  greater). 

Regular  classrooms  7-8  30  sq.  ft.  per  pupil  (no  less  than  800  sq.  ft.) 

Resource  Centers  or  libraries 

&& 

Less  than  150  pupils  Space  may  be  provided  in  regular 

classrooms. 

150-300  pupils  1000  sq.  ft. , or  one  regular  class- 

room. 

300-500  pupils  2000  sq.  ft.,  or  two  regular  class- 

rooms. 

Over  500  pupils  Minimum  area  is  10%  of  enrollment 

times  40  sq.  ft.  per  £upil. 

7-8:  Minimum  area  is  10%  of  enrollment 

times  40  sq.  ft.  per  pupil  - 
minimum  area  approved  is  1800 
sq.  ft. 


Secondary  Schools  (7-12) 

(Proposed  Standards) 

A REGULAR  CLASSROOM,  WITH  FIXED  PARTITIONS,  SHALL  CON- 
TAIN A MINIMUM  OF  800  SQ.  FT.,  INCLUDING  STORAGE,  OR  30  SQ.  FT. 
PER  STUDENT,  WHICHEVER  IS  GREATER. 
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Subject  Square  Feet  per  Student 

Acceptable  Recommended 


Regular  Classrooms 


(English,  Math,  Language) 

30 

35 

Social  Studies 

35 

40 

Language  Lab. 

35 

40 

Science 

Combination  Lab-Classroom 

60 

70 

Single-Purpose-Room  Lab. 

50 

60 

Art 

50 

60 

Music 

Instrumental 

35 

40 

Choral 

10 

15 

Practice  Rooms  and  Storage  as 

Required 

Industrial  Arts 

Junior  High 

75 

100 

Senior  High 

100 

125 

Home  Economics 

Food  or  Clothing  Laboratory 

50 

60 

All-Purpose  Department 

60 

70 

Library-Resource  Center: 

10%  of  enrollment  at  40  sq.  ft.  per 

student.  Minimum  area  approved: 
1800  sq.  ft. 

Vocational  Offerings 
Business  and  Office  Occupations 

Bookkeeping,  Stenography 

40 

50 

Typing,  Business  Machine 

35 

40 

Office  Practice  Lab-Classroom 

50 

60 

Distributive  Occupations 

Combination  Lab-Classroom 

60 

70 

EMC 
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Subject  Square  Feet  per  Student 


Occupational  Home  Economics 
Foodservice,  Lab-Dining 

Acceptable 

Recommended 

Area  and  Storage 

110 

120 

Child  Care  Services 

110 

120 

Trade  and  Industrial  Education 

Auto  Mechanics 

175 

200 

Machine  Shop 

150 

175 

Building  Construction 

125 

150 

Drafting 

60 

80 

Electricity-  Electronics 

60 

80 

Printing-»Graphic  Arts 

100 

125 

Welding 

60 

80 

It  is  recommended  that  classrooms  and  related  laboratory  facilities 
be  located  adjacent  to  each  other  or  in  close  proximity!  also  that  additional 
storage  space  be  provided. 
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The  Relationship  of  Curriculum  Needs 
and 

Space  Requirements 
by 

Dr.  Michael  D.  Andrew 

I.  Introduction 

The  basic  assumption  of  the  space  needs  survey  is  that  space  pro- 
jections should  not  only  be  related  to  anticipated  school  populations  but 
that  the  kind  of  space  and  the  priority  of  needs  should  be  determined  by 
the  nature  of  the  desired  educational  program.  It  is  usually  the  case  that 
educational  desires  are  quite  different  from  present  practice.  Thus,  it 
is  normal  that  the  desired  program  should  represent  a need  for  curric- 
ular change  as  well  as  change  in  facilities. 

This  survey  has  uncovered,  in  some  areas,  the  basic  framework 
of  a desired  program  that  will  require  curriculum  change  and  related 
change  in  the  nature  and  amount  of  space.  Both  of  these  needs  will  be 
described. 

It  is  assumed  by  this  investigator  that  effective  and  lasting  change 
is  best  actualized  by  the  commitment  and  involvement  of  those  persons 
most  directly  responsible  for  implementation  and  support  of  changes. 

Teachers,  administrators,  concerned  citizens  and  students  are 
those  most  closely  involved.  Each  of  these  groups  has  been  instru- 
mental in  this  study.  Faculty  and  administrators  have  been  consulted 
to  initiate  ideas  and  specify  needs.  Concerned  citizens  have  been 
involved  in  assessing  these  needs  and  offering  farther  suggestions. 

ERIC 
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Students  have  been  asked  for  general  appraisal  of  present  programs 
and  for  recommendations  for  change.  Although  much  more  could  be 
done  in  this  initial  planning  phase,  the  active  involvement  and  interest 
of  various  groups  has  been  productive  and  has  kindled  considerable 
enthusiasm  for  further  efforts  to  improve  the  educational  programs 
of  the  Conway  schools.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  this  study 
has  been  generated  out  of  a feeling  of  pride  in  present  school  programs 
and  facilities  and  a desire  for  further  improvement  of  what  is  already 
a very  praiseworthy  public  school  system. 

The  principal  role  of  this  investigator  has  been  to  encourage 
dialogue  within  and  among  the  concerned  groups  and  to  assist  in  the 
evolution  of  educational  plans  that  fit  the  local  needs,  values  and 
resources. 

Throughout  this  process  the  Superintendent,  Mr.  David  Appleton, 
has  been  most  cooperative  and  helpful.  His  support  and  advice  have 
been  invaluable.  Special  acknowledgement  must  go  to  the  School  Study 
Committee,  who  have  not  only  been  involved  in  generating  educational 
ideas  and  priorities  but  who  have  spent  many,  many  hours  assisting  in 
the  gathering  of  data  for  this  report.  Their  interest,  involvement, 
and  commitment  has  been  extraordinary.  Equally  helpful  has  been 
Mr.  George  Davidson,  who  largely  responsible  for  the  vocational 
survey  and  Mr.  Hollis  Robbins  who  was  of  considerable  assistance  in 
this  project.  Kennett  High  School  Principal,  Mr.  Paul  Rodenhiser, 
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Mr.  David  Brown,  Miss  Lord,  Mrs.  Walker  and  Mr.  Mathurin  have 
also  been  unfailingly  patient  and  cooperative  in  their  assistance. 

A general  survey  of  needs  was  made  by  questionnaires  and 
interviews  with  elementary  school  principals,  many  elementary 
school  teachers,  all  high  school  teachers,  Mr.  Paul  Rodenhiser, 

Mr.  George  Davidson  and  Mr.  David  Appleton.  Questions  were 
directed  to  present  and  future  program  and  space  requirements. 

Other  sources  of  data  include  cn-site  visits,  conferences  with  the 
superintendent;  high  school  principal;  elementary  school  principals; 
high  school  department  chairmen  and  specialists;  teachers  in  the 
Conway  and  John  Fuller  Elementary  Schools.  Written  reports1  were 
submitted  by  the  high  school  department  chairmen.  These  reports 
followed  a discussion  by  all  department  chairmen  and  reflected 
farther  discussion  with  their  staff  members.  The  1966  Visiting 
Committee  Report  on  the  Evaluation  of  Kennett  High  School  (New 
England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools)  was  also 
reviewed  as  a possible  source  of  data. 

Data  from  the  various  sources  were  directed  to  two  concerns: 

(1)  space  and  facilities  needed  to  maintain  the  present  level  of  pro- 
gram? (2)Space  and  facilities  required  for  desired  program  changes 
in  the  next  few  years.  (Projections  of  school  population  and  space 
in  this  study  have  been  made  over  a period  of  ten  years  to  1980-8L) 

1 See  Appendix  A for  sample  questionnaire. 
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The  data  were  summarized  and  evaluated,  and  combined  with 
population  projections  to  reach  an  estimate  of  space  needs.  Results 
have  been  discussed  at  length  by  Dr.  Andrew  of  CEFS,  Mr.  Appleton, 
and  the  Conway  School  Study  Committee.  Pooling  of  data  and  opinions 
has  resulted  in  the  following  list  of  priorities: 

At  the  Elementary  Level 

1.  Special  education  in  each  school 

2.  Kindergartens 

3.  Library-resource  centers  with  librarian 

4.  Improved  physical  education  space 

5.  Specialized  art  and  music  facilities  and  instructors 

6.  Specialized  science  facilities 

At  the  Secondary  Level 

1.  An  expanded  industrial  arts  - vocational  education  program 

and  facility 

2.  An  expanded  physical  education  facility 

3.  "Special  education"  facility  and  instructor 

4.  Expanded  music  facility 

5.  Departmental  resource  centers  and  office  space 


n.  Elementary  Schools 

Elementary  school  principals  and  teachers  of  the  Conway  and 
John  Fuller  Schools  were  asked  to  describe  present  space  needs  and 
to  project  desired  changes  in  program  and  facilities  for  the  next 
several  years. 

It  was  noted  that  there  are  30-34  students  in  5 rooms  at  the 
Conway  Elementary  School.  The  attendance  area  could  be  changed 
to  overcome  this  situation  by  a redistribution  of  population  between 
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Conway  and  Fuller  Schools.  Since  an  increase  of  only  34  children  is 
projected  in  total  population  of  grades  1-6  in  the  year  1980-81,  over- 
crowding with  the  present  program  is  not  extremely  critical.  There 
is  a need  to  meet  state  standards  with  special  reference  to  library- 
resource  areas  and  the  apparent  need  of  space  for  special  education, 
specially  equipped  science  areas,  and  kindergarten  rooms.  Also 
bothersome  locker,  coat  and  storage  problems  were  reported. 

When  teachers  and  principals  were  asked  to  indicate  their  curric- 
ulum wishes  and  order  of  priority,  the  following  items  were  almost 
universally  cited:  (1)  special  education  in  each  school;  (2)  Kinder- 
garten; (3)  library-resource  center  with  librarian;  (4)  physical 
education  space  and  lockers  with  showers;  (8)  art  room  with  teacher; 
(6)  music  room  with  teacher. 

Both  prinicpals  and  Mrs.  Croto  (specializes  in  science  in  the 
Conway  Elementary  School)  also  listed  a specialized  science  room 
as  a high  priority. 

The  author  of  this  report  concurs  that  the  teachers  and  admin- 
istrators have  singled  out  seven  critical  areas  for  improvement.  It 
is  difficult  to  assign  priorities.  Any  remodeling  of  present  struc- 
tures or  new  buildings  should,  be  planned  with  careful  consideration 
of  each  of  these  areas.  The  author's  first  priorities  would  be  kinder- 
garten, special  education,  library-resource  centers,  and  science 
rooms . Physical  education  can  be  (and  is)  carried  on  reasonably 
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well.  Art  and  music  are  presently  provided  in  the  individual  classrooms 
by  teachers  and  specialists . Special  education  is  non-existent  except  in 
the  Pine  Trees  School  and  would  serve  many  more  students  if  distributed 
in  individual  schools  (with  the  added  benefit  of  not  isolating  these  students 
as  completely).  The  library-resource  center  is  virtually  non-existent 
and  its  addition  could  add  a significant  learning  center  dimension  to  the 
curriculum.  Science  as  an  exploratory,  activity-centered  learning 
experience  requires  an  appropriate  facility  and  teacher.  Most  teachers 
presently  do  little  with  respect  to  an  activity-centered  science  program. 
This  points  to  the  need  for  a specialist. 

Kindergarten  might  require  a greater  acquisition  of  staff  than  the 
above  items,  and  a considerable  investment  in  space  and  transporta- 
tion. Nonetheless,  it  would  be  highly  desirable. 

Most  of  the  elementary  problems  could  be  met  by  the  building  of  a 
new  elementary  or  middle  school,  perhaps  closing  the  Pine  Tree 
School  and  redistributing  enrollment.  Other  alternatives  would  be 
the  addition  of  space  to  present  facilities  or  the  building  of  a large 
elementary  school  in  Conway  and  the  utilization  of  the  present  Conway 
Elementary  School  for  grades  7-12.  Several  of  these  possibilities 
will  be  explored  more  hilly  in  the  alternative  plans  developed  by  the 
project  committee  and  discussed  later  in  this  report. 
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III  Secondary  Education 

The  space  shortage  for  present  program  is  somewhat  more  criti- 
cal in  Kennett  High  School  than  in  the  elementary  schools.  The  music 
and  physical  education  facilities  are  very  inadequate.  Lack  of  staff 
and  adequate  facilities  limit  the  j unior  high  and  high  school  industrial 
arts  program.  The  high  school  biology  and  junior  high  science  pro- 
grams are  badly  overcrowded.  Rooms  711,  9 and  10  are  English  and 
Math  seminar-size  rooms  inadequate  for  the  large  classes  presently 
assigned  to  them. 

In  addition  to  current  space  needs  for  the  existing  program,  there 
are  two  other  reasons  for  projected  space  needs  for  grades  7-12. 
First,  the  faculty  and  administration  are  seeking  major  program 
changes.  Second,  enrollment  projections  for  grades  7-12,  show  a 
19%  increase  from  1970-1976-77 . 

Present  needs,  projected  program  changes  and  future  enroll- 
ments will  be  taken  into  account  in  the  following  description  of  space 
needs  for  grades  7-12. 

There  was  unanimous  agreement  by  the  faculty  that  grades  7 
and  8 should  be  separated  in  some  ways  from  grades  9-12.  It  was 
felt  that  separate  schedules  and  generally  separate  areas  within  the 
same  facility  would  be  adequate.  For  these  reasons  all  7th  and  8th 
grade  courses  and  space  needs  have  been  estimated  by  themselves  • 


O 
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In  projecting  space  needs  with  the  Castaldi  F or  mulct,  a seven-period 
day  was  assumed.  This  was  in  response  to  a unanimous  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  faculty  for  a more  flexible  schedule  and  relief  from  present 
overcrowding.  An  alternative  would  be  modular  flexible  scheduling! 
but  this  did  not  seem  appropriate  to  present  staff  desires  or  modes  of 
operation.  (There  was,  for  example,  very  little  interest  in  large-group 
or  small-group  instruction  or  in  inter-  or  intra-departmental  team- 
teaching operations.)  Standard  classes  of  25  students  were  generally 
assumed  (except  as  otherwise  indicated.)  Class  enrollment  figures 
were  based  on  1969-70  enrollment,  school  population  projections  and 
faculty-administration  estimates  of  enrollment  changes.  Where  new 
courses  are  suggested,  projected  enrollments  were  sometimes  taken 
entirely  from  the  same  group  of  students  enrolled  in  other  courses  in 
the  same  departments.  In  other  cases  there  is  a projected  demand 
from  a "new"  student  population.  These  were  made  in  consultation 
with  principal  and  department  heads.  (Tables  showing  the  needs  for 
teacher  stations  are  to  be  found  in  Appendix  B.) 

There  was  considerable  interest  at  the  secondary  level  in  more 
effective  use  of  student  study  or  non-class  time.  It  is  clear  that 
the  large  cafeteria  study  hall  is  a waste  of  faculty  resources  in 
police  duties  and  a waste  of  student  time  for  many  in  those  study  halls. 
It  was  recommended  by  faculty,  a recommendation  with  which  this 
author  concurs,  that  supervised  resource  areas  for  student  use  during 
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free  time  would  be  a very  worthwhile  educational  alternative  at  Kennett 
High  School.  Such  a plan  would  allow  students,  who  did  not  violate  the 
privilege,  the  option  of  spending  unscheduled  time  in  resource  areas. 
Resource  areas  are  recommended  in  Art,  Industrial  Arts,  Social 
Studies,  English,  Science,  and  Physical  Education.  This  recommen- 
dation has  been  provided  for  in  the  alternative  space  plans  summarizing 
this  document. 

In  addition  to  the  above  program  changes  there  was  a strong  feel- 
ing expressed  by  faculty,  administration  and  the  school  study  committee 
that  some  changes  needed  to  be  made  in  curriculum  for  the  non-college 
bound  student  and  that  facilities  and  staff  for  special  educational  needs 
should  be  provided.  These  areas  of  the  curriculum  have  dictated 
major  portions  of  the  space  projections.  Improved  vocational  educa- 
tion was  considered  of  such  high  pr  iority  that  CEFS  undertook  a de- 
tailed study  which  is  summarized  separately  in  the  following  section. 

Inadequacies  in  the  present  physical  education  facility  have  been 
noted  and  are  provided  for  in  space  development  alternatives.  Other 
proposed  space  changes  in  the  high  school  include  improved  accommo- 
dations for  administration,  guidance,  and  health,  as  well  as  additional 
teacher  office  space.  In  several  cases  teacher  office  space  is  pro- 
posed adjacent  to  proposed  resource  centers.  This  will  allow  for 
departmental  planning  by  faculty,  for  teacher  use  of  resource  areas, 
and  for  convenient  supervision  of  these  areas.  Teacher  office  space 
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also  decreases  the  need  felt  by  teachers  for  their  own  classroom  and 
an  understandable  resistance  to  moving  all  of  their  belongings  and 
resources  from  room  to  room. 


Summary  of  Secondary  Program  Recommendations 

1.  Expanded  physical  education  facility:  four  teacher  stations  needed 
for  grades  7-12. 

2.  Special  education  room  and  staff. 

3.  Expanded  vocational-industrial  arts  program  and  improved  curric- 
ulum for  non-college  bound  students.  (See  special  report  below.) 

4.  Addition  of  resource  areas  and  corresponding  release  of  faculty 
and  students  from  study  halls. 

5.  Change  to  a 7-period  class  day  with  elimination  of  the  present 
activity  period.  (A  prompt  change  of  this  nature  will  relieve 
immediate  crowding  and  allow  some  much  needed  leeway  in 
scheduling.) 

6.  Addition  of  teacher  office  space  located,  where  appropriate, 
adjacent  to  resource  centers. 

7.  Development  of  a new  music  facility. 

8.  Development  of  an  expanded  art  facility. 

9.  Additional  general  classroom  space  to  alleviate  present  crowding 
and  accommodate  projected  schbolrpopulations. 

10.  Expansion  of  administrative  offices. 

11.  Expansion  of  counseling  facilities  and  relocation  near  administra- 
tive offices. 


12. 


Expansion  of  nurses'  offices. 


vocational  education  study 


' 
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ARTHUR  D.  LITTLE  REPORT  (1968) 
Review 


A very  brief  summary  of  the  findings  of  the  1968  Arthur  0.  Little 
Report^  is  included  here  as  background  for  the  Vocational  Study  carried 
out  by  the  CEFS  committee.  In  the  Report  the  three  northern  counties 
(Coos,  Grafton,  and  Carroll)  were  grouped  as  one  region  for  purposes  of 
study  and  analysis,  and  the  findings  have  some  applicability  to  the  Conway 
area.  However,  the  CEFS  committee  believes  that  developments  in  Belknap 
and  Merrimack  Counties  (treated  as  a separate  region  in  the  Little  Report 
are  more  pertinent  to  the  present  and  future  situation  of  Conway,  and 
therefore  the  study  results  for  that  area  are  also  included  here  in  abridged 
form. 

In  the  three  northern  counties  there  has  been  a decline  in  the  number 
of  farms  as  the  hill  farms  are  being  abandoned,  but  there  has  been  a 
small  increase  in  farm  product  sales . Population  has  increased  only 
slightly  and  at  a much  slower  rate  than  in  New  England  as  a whole.  In 
employment,  53%  was  in  manufacturing,  19%  in  trade,  and  12%  in  ser- 
vices. Manufacturing  was  dominated  by  lumber,  furniture,  and  paper 
products,  with  lumber  and  textiles  showing  some  decline.  The  industries 
showing  the  highest  rate  of  growth  were  machinery  (including  electrical) 


1)  New  England:  An  Economic  Analysis.  A Report  Prepared  for  the  New 
England  Regional  Commissionby  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  1968. 
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and  printing,  and  there  was  some  growth  in  chemicals,  rubber,  and  plastics. 
By  1980  employment  in  construction,  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate  is 
expected  'to  increase  markedly"  with  services  taking  a relatively  lo*  share. 

In  contrast  to  the  three  northern  counties,  Belknap  and  Merrimack  com- 
prise the  second  fastest  growing  area  in  New  Hampshire  in  both  population 
and  employment.  Between  1959  and  1964  the  number  of  farms  declined  by 
one -third  and  the  agricultural  acreage  by  one-fifth.  In  approximately  the 
same  period  (1960-1966)  employment  in  manufacturing  increased  by  7%, 
in  construction  by  49%,  in  services  by  47%,  and  in  trade,  finance,  insurance 
and  real  estate  by  over  31%.  Thus  the  greatest  increase  in  employment  was 
in  non-manufacturing  fields.  The  employment  pattern  in  manufacturing 
presents  the  following  picture:  26.6%  in  textiles,  apparel,  and  leather; 
16.3%  in  electrical  machinery;  14.6%  in  other  machinery;  10.9%  in  lumber, 
furniture,  and  paper;  10.2%  in  printing  and  publishing.  The  rate  of  growth 
in  this  area  will  be  higher  than  that  for  New  England  as  a whole.  Although 
manufacturing  is  expected  to  continue  to  dominate  the  industrial  scene, 
there  will  be  an  employment  shift  towards  other  fields.  By  1980  electrical 
machinery  is  projected  as  the  biggest  employment  sector. 

Although  the  Conway  area  is  of  course  affected  by  economic  develop- 
ments in  the  northern  counties  to  some  degree,  the  extension  of  through- 
ways  to  eastern  New  Hampshire  will  reinforce  the  tendency  already  evident 
in  the  region  towards  closer  economic  ties  with  the  counties  to  the  south. 

The  Conway  area  may  be  expected  to  develop  in  similar  directions  as 
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Belknap  and  Merrimack  with  an  employment  shift  to  the  south  and  increased 
manufacturing  in  and  around  Conway.  Any  study  of  the  future  vocational 
needs  of  the  Conway  School  District  must  take  the  above  factors  into  consid- 
eration. 


0 
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VOCATIONAL  STUDY 


The  general  survey  of  needs  in  the  Conway  schools  revealed  a priority 
concern  for  improvement  of  the  vocational  program  at  Kennett  High  School. 

The  Research  Coordinating  Unit,  Vocational  Technical  Division,  New  Hamp- 
shire State  Department  of  Education,  made  funds  available  on  a matching  basis 
so  that  CEFS  could  undertake  a more  thorough  study  of  curriculum  needs  in 
this  area.  Since  there  was  a strong  interest  in  cooperative  education- 
vocational  education,  special  attention  was  directed  to  the  interests  and  needs 
of  employers  in  the  Conway  area.  Students  were  also  surveyed  to  gain  their 
general  reaction  to  the  present  curriculum  and  their  specific  interest  in 
work-study  plan.  In  a Mition,  members  of  the  high  school  staff  and  admin- 
istration, Mr.  Appleton,  and  the  School  Study  Committee  were  involved  in 
discussion  of  curriculum  needs  in  the  vocational  area.  In  the  survey  of 
employers,  45  businesses  in  the  area  were  polled.  Questionnaires  and 
letters  (Appendix  C)  were  followed  up  by  personal  interviews  with  32  of 
the  45  employers.  The  results  of  this  poll  are  summarized  as  follows: 

10  businesses  voiced  an  interest  in  some  kind  of  cooperative 
work  experience  for  high  school  students. 

13  businesses  said  they  were  not  interested  in  a cooperative 
work  experience  for  high  school  students. 

11  businesses  were  not  presently  interested,  but  would  like 
more  information. 

The  consensus  of  the  interviewers  was  that  most  of  the  employers, 
including  those  who  showed  interest  in  a cooperative  work  experience, 
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did  not,  feel  that  specific  job  training  was  a necessity  for  employment  in 
their  businesses.  Rather,  those  who  showed  interest  in  cooperative  plans 
felt  that  work  experience  was  of  more  general  educational  value  for  stu- 
dents. 

There  was  a nearly  unanimous  feeling  that  general  training  in  basic 
math  and  communication  skills,  and  the  development  of  positive  work 
attitudes  was  far  more  important  than  specific  job  skill  training.  Among 
the  attitudes  considered  critical  by  employees  were  personal  responsi- 
bility, pride  in  work,  and  courtesy,  with  special  emphasis  being  placed 
on  the  need  for  the  first  two  qualities.  Several  respondents  said  that 
students  needed  to  explore  a variety  of  job  experiences  at  the  high  school 
level. 

Almost  all  of  those  who  voiced  an  interest  in  cooperative  education 
felt  that  development  of  a particular  work  skill  was  not  necessary.  None- 
theless, they  saw  general  educational  value  in  work  experience  and  com- 
mented on  the  benefits  of  (1)  exploring  different  jobs,  (2)  finding  out  what 
jobs  are  like  before  being  hired,  (3)  learning  general  work  habits  and 
employer  expectation,  (4)  making  school  work  more  meaningful. 

Some  interest  was  expressed  in  a vocational  program  with  cooperative 
work  opportunities  to  train  cooks  and  chefs  for  local  resorts  and  restaur- 
ants. Interest  was  also  shown  in  having  well  trained  typists  ready  for 
secretarial  jobs,  but  there  was  little  desire  for  more  detailed  skills  for 
these  jobs.  In  every  case,  attitudes  were  given  high  priority. 
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AtKennett  High  School,  Mr.  Hollis  Robbins  and  Mr.  George  Davidson 
have  been  most  closely  involved  with  the  development  of  a vocational  pro- 
gram. They  have  already  initiated  a pilot  program  in  Cooperative  Educa- 
tion and  were  anticipating  high  interest  in  expanding  this  program.  Results 
of  the  Employer  Survey  indicated  a general  lack  of  interest  in  a two-year 
program  of  intensive  training  for  particular  job  skiUs. 

The  interpretation  of  this  data  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Robbins,  Mr. 
Davidson,  the  School  Study  Committee  and  this  author.  It  appears  that 
the  nature  of  businesses  in  the  areas  is  such  that  intensive  training  for 
particular  job  skiUs  is  not  required.  There  is  little  technical  industry 
in  the  area,  such  as  machine  tool,  electronics  or  printing,  and  most 
employers  represent  small  businesses  and  recreational  enterprises. 

Many  of  the  jobs  are  seasonal  and  require  little  specialized  training.  A 

1969  Investigation  of  Recreational  Employment  in  this  area  showed  only 

1 

30%  of  employees  with  prior  work  experience  in  their  jobs . Employers' 

concern  for  attitude  was  also;  verified  in  the  Annis-Floyd  study  which 
showed,  "Courtesy,  appearance,  and  pride  in  work  rated  the  highest 
concern  among  the  employers  "f  The  study  also  points  out  that  Employ- 
ment Security  is  used  very  little  as  a source  of  obtaining  employment. 

1.  Annas  and  Floyd'.  "An  Interstate  Investigation  of  Employment 
Opportunities  and  Educational  Requirements  for  Jobs  in  Outdoor 
Recreation,"  Project  No.  8-A-011,  U.  S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education,  Bureau  of  Research, 
Septemter,  1969,  pp.  58-60. 

2.  Ibid.,  p.  59. 
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Despite  the  lack  of  demand  for  a two-year  vocational  cooperative  educa- 
tion program  for  specific  job  skill  development,  there  was  interest  from  some 
employers  in  assisting  the  school  with  a general  work  experience. 

The  questionnaire  to  current  students  (Appendix  D)  was  filled  out  by  109 
seniors.  The  general  reaction  to  school  subjects  by  all  respondents  (ques- 
tions 1-3)  showed  most  responses  in  the  middle  of  five  categories— referring 
to  their  curriculum  as  "somewhat  interesting  and  useful ".  Differences  be- 
tween college-bound  and  non-collegeHbound  students  were  not  significant.  In 
fact,  there  was  a remarkable  similarity  of  responses  regarding  curriculum 
between  all  sub-groups,  college  preparatory  girls,  college  preparatory  boys, 
non-college  preparatory  girls  and  non-college  preparatory  boys.  It  was  sur- 
prising to  note  that  the  greatest  interest  in  a cooperative  work  experience 
during  the  school  day  was  from  college-bound  boys. 

Only  4 respondents  felt  that  teachers  were  extremely  interested  in  stu- 
dents ' future  job  plans.  Twelve  felt  teachers  were  very  interested  and  91 
felt  teachers  had  some,  little  or  no  interest. 

There  was  a strong  feeling  that  the  students'  abilities  could  be  much 
better  brought  out  if  school  work  were  seen  as  preparing  students  for  a 
job. 

Sixty-six  of  123  questionnaires  were  received  from  students  of  the 
class  of  1968—69  (see  Appendix  E for  questionnaire  and  summary  of 
results).  Most  of  these  were  from  college  students.  Responses  were 
quite  similar  to  those  of  present  students.  There  was  a significant 
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difference  on  question  2 (Did  subject  help  prepare  for  job  you  now  hold?) 
where  responses  of  former  students  were  evenly  distributed  among  all 
options.  The  relevance  of  homework  assignments  to  job  came  out  the 
lowest  on  both  questionnaires.  The  enthusiasm  for  relating  high  school 
studies  to  specific  jobs  was  somewhat  less  with  former  students  (ques- 
tion 9) . 

In  addition  to  questionnaires  to  the  class  of  1968-69,  a summary  of 
the  jobs  occupied  b,  the  class  of  1969  was  reviewed.  This  summary  is 
available  at  the  Guidance  Office. 

After  considering  the  data  from  the  above  sources,  it  was  concluded 
by  Mr.  Davidson,  Mr.  Robbins,  the  School  Study  Committee,  and  this 
investigator,  that  there  was  a strong  need  for  curriculum  change,  especi- 
ally for  the  non-college-bound  student.  However,  there  was  little  evi- 
dence from  the  local  business  community  or  the  students  that  a program 
was  needed  which  would  commit  students  to  two  years  of  intensive  train- 
ing for  a specific  job.  The  nature  of  available  jobs  in  the  area,  the 
educational  philosophy  of  citizens  interviewed  and  the  views  of  the  study 
participants  came  out  in  support  of  a broad,  flexible  program.  It  was 
concluded  that  a major  revision  in  the  basic  curriculum  and  treatment  of 
the  non-college-bound  student  was  in  order  and  that  the  industrial  arts 

program  should  become  an  industrial  art-vocational  program  providing 

£ 

a wide  variety  of  job  experiences  as  well  as  basic  shop  skills.  The 
following  specific  recommendations  were  made: 
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(1)  Utilization  of  cooperative  work  experience  for  exploration  of 
some  specific  jobs  and  for  the  general  educational  value  of 
work  experience  (realistic  attitude  toward  work,  understand- 
ing of  job  requirements,  added  relevance  to  school  experience, 
etc.)*  Further  communication  and  planning  should  be  done 
with  interested  employers. 

(2)  The  building  of  a new  industrial-vocational  arts  facility  pro- 
viding basic  facilities  for  grades  7-12  with  large  multi-purpose 
rooms  to  house  a series  of  short  courses  in  specific  trades 
which  would  be  taught  by  skilled  practitioners  from  the  local 
area,  by  regular  teachers,  and  by  experts  from  other  areas. 
This  facility  should  be  large  enough  to  accommodate  projected 
enrollments  plus  an  additional  15%  enrollment  from  students 
who  would  be  admitted  for  project  work  firing  their  non-class 
time.  Space  should  be  provided  to  meet  needs  of  vocational 
education  or  should  be  easily  adaptable  to  this  end.  A facility 
of  this  type  is  included  in  Alternative  Plan  I. 

(3)  The  non-college  curriculum  should  be  expanded  for  girls,  and 
college-bound  students  should  be  encouraged  to  participate  in 
some  aspects  of  the  industrial  arts- vocational  program.  It  is 
expected  that  girls  would  become  enrolled  in  drafting,  visual 
communications  and  possibly  electronics. 
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(4)  A concerted  effort  should  be  made  to  devise  a new  general 
curriculum  for  the  non-college-bound  student.  This  does 
not  mean  a general  program  geared  wholly  to  acquisition  of 
vocationally  oriented  skills.  The  suggested  program  would 
include  development  of  new  kinds  of  courses  in  the  traditional 
disciplines  as  well  as  courses  not  presently  represented  in 
single  academic  fields.  Examples  might  include  semester  or 
quarterly  courses,  courses  concerned  with  individual  develop- 
ment and  social  process,  and  interdisciplinary,  issue-  or  topic- 
centered  courses,  ft  is  recommended  that  the  community  allo- 
cate funds  for  this  kind  of  curriculum  development.  Teams  of 
concerned  and  committed  teachers  and  citizens  should  be 
selected  to  work  on  this  effort. 

They  could  work  in  many  ways  including  use  of  assistance 
through  a local,  year-long  curriculum  development  course  with 
tuition  paid  by  the  district,  by  a paid  summer  workshop  with 
consultants  or  by  in-service  workshops  during  the  year  offer- 
ing consultative  assistance.  The  development  and  implementa- 
tion of  significant  new  curriculum  is  a long  process.  The 
area  of  interest  (curriculum  for  the  non-college  student)  is 
one  with  very  few  existing  models . ft  represents  one  of  the 
most  critical  problems  in  American  public  school  education. 
There  are  few  ready-made,  effective  curricula  in  this  area 
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and  teachers  could  not  be  expected  to  develop  anything  of  signifi- 
cance during  school  time  or  functioning  in  the  manner  of  the 
typical  curriculum  committee.  However,  if  the  community  is 
willing  to  entrust  and  support  committed  faculty  and  citizens  to 
work  in  this  area,  the  chances  of  actual  change  in  educational 
practice  are  far  greater  than  with  the  mere  addition  of  instruc- 
tional space  and  facilities.  Educational  change  is  aided  by 
supplying  space  which  supports  new  educational  programs;  but 
the  underlying  impetus  for  change  comes  through  teachers  who 
understand  and  believe  in  a program.  This  kind  of  understanding 
and  commitment  is  best  achieved  by  active  involvement  of  teachers 
in  the  choice  and  evolution  of  educational  plans. 

(5)  The  vocational  components  of  the  program  should  include  a mix- 
ture of  industrial  arts  and  some  specific  vocational  training. 
Vocational  training  for  many  jobs  would  be  introduced  by  a 
series  of  short,  practical  courses.  Attempts  should  be  made 
to  help  students  follow  up  areas  of  interest  with  individual  pro- 
jects and  appropriate  work-study. 

A vocational  program  for  specific  job  skills  should  be 
maintained  in  the  business  area,  and  a cooks  and  bakers  pro- 
gram should  be  explored  — perhaps  as  a joint  offering  by  the 
excellent  cafeteria  staff  at  Kennett  High  School  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Home  Economics. 
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(6)  Summary: 


The  overall  recommendation  is  for  an  expanded  and  improved 
general  program  for  all  non- college- bound  students  and  a richer 
vocational  offering  for  these  students  as  well  as  for  students 
bound  for  post-secondary  vocational  schools. 

Institution  of  two  years  of  intensive  skill  development  for  a 
specific  job  coupled  with  on-the-job  training  is  not  recommended 
on  a wide  scale.  This  option  should,  however,  remain  open  for 
individual  needs. 

The  basis  of  the  industrial  arts-vocational  program  would 
be  a series  of  job-oriented  short  courses  and  basic  skill  building 
in  drafting,  woodworking,  general  metals,  electricity,  and  visual 
communication.  This  program  would  be  augmented  by  some  on- 
the-job  training.  Basic  skill  building  would  lead  to  more  ad- 
vanced work  in  construction,  auto  mechanics,  visual  communi- 
cations, electronics,  machine  shop  and  drafting.  Work  in  these 
areas  would  probably  be  coupled  with  the  job-oriented  exploratory 
courses  mentioned  above.  Although  work  experience  should  be 
aimed  primarily  at  the  development  of  good  work  attitudes  and 
a realistic  view  of  the  world  of  work , in  some  cases  it  should  be 
directed  to  complex  skill  development.  Flexibility  and  individu- 
alization should  characterize  this  program  and  every  attempt  should 
be  made  to  allow  use  of  the  vocational-industrial  arts  facility  as  a 
resource  area  for  student  use  during  free  (study)  time. 
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These  recommendations  describe  a new  general  education  program 
designed  to  meet  all  the  varied  needs  of  young  adults  and  tomorrow's 
citizen.  It  also  describes  a major  program  element  of  a vocational 
nature  which  will  involve  students  in  work-oriented  learning  activities 
whose  main  objectives  are  personal  fulfillment,  self-confidence,  com- 
petence, pride  in  accomplishment,  self-discipline  and  responsibility; 
and  whose  secondary  objectives  are  a realistic  view  of  the  world  of 
work,  a broad  base  of  work  skills  sufficient  for  entry  into  most  jobs 
in  the  region;  and,  for  some,  a degree  of  expertise  in  chosen  jobs 
which  allows  entry  into  highly  specialized  jobs. 
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ALTERNATIVE  PLANS 
Introduction 

In  an  effort  to  provide  the  Conway  School  Board  with  as  wide  a variety 
of  solutions  as  possible  to  the  problems  now  existing  in  the  District,  the 
CEFS  team  originally  developed  five  alternative  plans.  As  a result  of  a 
meeting  held  on  May  19,  1970,  attended  by  the  CEFS  team,  Superintendent 
Appleton,  the  Conway  School  Board,  and  the  Conway  School  Study  Committee, 
Plans  I and  II  were  chosen  as  offering  the  most  desirable  alternatives  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  Conway  School  District.  At  the  request  of  the  parti- 
cipants- some  of  the  features  of  Plans  m,  IV,  and  V were  incorporated 
into  Plans  I and  II.  These  two  revised  alternatives  are  presented  in  detail 
below.  A summary  of  the  original  Plans  Iff,  IV,  and  V is  included  here 
as  a matter  of  record: 

Plan  Iff:  Basic  organization  - K-6,  7-12 . 

A new  school  would  be  built  in  Conway  for  K-6. 

A four-room  addition  would  be  built  at  the  Fuller  Elementary" 

School  (K-6). 

Kennett  High  School  (7-12): 

A new  gymnasium  would  be  built. 

A one-story  shop  wing  would  be  built. 

Conway  Elementary  School  would  be  converted  for  use 
as  a High  School  Annex. 

Estimated  cost:  Approximately  $2, 500, 000 . 
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Plan  IV:  Basic  organization  - K-6,  7-12. 

A new  school  would  be  built  in  Conway  for  K-6. 

A four-room  addition  would  be  built  at  the  Fuller  Elementary 
School  (K-6), 

Kennett  High  School  (7-12): 

The  present  gymnasium  would  be  enlarged,  and  the  new  area 
under  this  addition  would  be  used  to  expand  the  shop  facility. 

Other  necessary  renovations  would  be  made  at  the  High  School. 

Conway  Elementary  School  would  be  converted  for  use  as  a 
High  School  Annex. 

Estimated  cost:  Approximately  $2, 100, 000 . 

Plan  V:  Basic  organization  - K-4,  4,  4. 

A new  school  would  be  built  in  Conway  for  K-4. 

A two- room  addition  would  be  built  at  the  Fuller  Elementary 
School  (K-4). 

The  Conway  School  would  be  converted  to  a middle  school  (5-8). 
Kennett  High  School  (9-12): 

A new  gymnasium  would  be  built. 

A one-story  shop  wing  would  be  built:  grades  7-8  would  use  the 
pratical  arts  facilities  at  the  High  School. 

Necessary  renovations  would  be  made  at  the  High  School. 

Estimated  cost:  Approximately  $2,400, 000 . 
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SPACE  STUDIES 


The  building  diagrams  accompanying  each  Alternative  Plan  are  in  no 
way  intended  to  be  architectural  studies  or  sketches.  These  space  studies 
were  drawn  up  to  help  the  Conway  School  Board  and  the  School  Study  Com- 
mittee to  visualize  the  changes  proposed  as  a result  of  this  survey.  The 
diagrams  show  the  amount  of  space  needed  for  a particular  activity  or 
program,  and  the  relationship  of  this  space  to  other  areas  in  the  build- 
ing. They  are  drawn  to  appropriate  scale  and  thus  provide  a basis  for 
computing  the  budget  estimate  according  to  the  area  required  (in  square 
feet).  A unit  cost  of  $25.00  per  square  foot  was  used,  based  on  unit 
costs  of  recent  projects;  this  would  include  the  cost  of  construction, 
equipment,  engineering,  and  site  development.  If  a new  site  is  to  be 
acquired,  as  foreseen  in  Plan  n for  the  new  middle  school,  the  cost  of 

the  site  must  be  added  to  the  budget  estimate*  resulting  in  a unit  cost 
of  $30.00  per  square  foot. 
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PLAN  I 

This  plan  would  retain  the  basic  6-6  organizational  pattern  and  would 
also  provide  for  kindergartens  at  the  elementary  schools,  resulting  in  a 
K-6,  7-12  organization.  Additions  would  be  built  at  the  Conway  and  Fuller 
Elementary  Schools;  a new  two-story  addition  to  the  High  School,  contain- 
ing a gymnasium,  industrial  arts  facilities,  and  regular  classrooms,  com- 
bined with  some  basic  changes  in  the  present  building,  would  convert 
Kennett  High  School  into  a modern  school  plant  that  would  serve  the  needs 
of  the  district  for  many  years. 

Elementary  Schools  IK-6) 

It  is  proposed  that  provisions  be  made  at  Conway  and  Fuller  Elemen- 
tary Schools  for  the  following:  a kindergarten,  a library,  a special  educa- 
tion class,  and  improved  administrative  and  guidance  facilities  at  each 
school.  According  to  the  projections,  the  1-6  population  wiU  peak  at 
650  in  1978-79;  on  the  basis  of  25  pupils  per  classroom,  26  classrooms 
would  be  required  to  accommodate  this  number  of  pupils,  i.e.  six  more 
than  are  at  present  available  at  both  schools.  The  projected  kindergar- 
ten population  for  that  year  is  106,  making  a total  peak  population  of 
756  for  K-i  '» . 

In  order  to  provide  the  desired  facilities  and  to  accommodate  the 
increase  in  school  population,  six  rooms  should  be  added  to  the  Conway 
School,  four  rooms  to  the  Fuller  School,  and  the  Pine  Tree  School  would 
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act  as  a reserve  until  the  projections  can  be  reviewed.  Implementation  of 
this  plan  for  the  elementary  schools  will  necessitate  decisions  with  regard 
to  class  size,  multiple  grades,  and  a possible  redistribution  of  attendance 
areas  in  order  to  determine  the  number  of  new  classrooms  and  where  they 
are  to  be  located. 

Space  studies  illustrating  the  suggested  changes  at  the  Conway  and 
Fuller  Schools  are  to  be  found  on  the  following  pages.  The  floor  plan  of 
the  existing  building  is  shown  first;  in  this  case,  the  floor  plans  of  the 
existing  Co.nway  and  Fuller  Schools  are  identical,  so  that  only  one  version 
is  included.  The  next  diagram  shows  the  6-room  addition  to  the  Conway 
School.  Two  possible  plans  for  a 4-room  addition  at  the  Fuller  School 
are  presented- » t'he  first  one  for  a traditional  four-room  addition  and 
the  second  for  an  ’'open  concept"  type  with  two  large  learning  areas,  each 
of  which  may  be  subdivided  into  two  smaller  areas  if  desired. 
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Kennett  High  School 


According  to  this  plan,  a new  annex  would  be  built  for  the  High  School, 
bousing  a new  gymnasium,  industrial  arts  facilities,  and  new  classrooms, 
and  increasing  the  existing  area  by  a total  of  52, 508  sq.  ft. 

The  gymnasium  section  of  the  annex  would  contain  a main  area  100'  x 
110',  a stage  space  of  30'  x 90',  boys'  and  girls'  showers  (2700  sq.  ft.), 
and  a lobby  of  1500  sq.  ft.  on  the  first  floor.  The  main  area  would  be 
large  enough  for  a regulation  50  * x 84'  basketball  court  and  seating  accommo- 
dations for  approximately  1000  spectators.  On  the  stage  level  in  this  sec- 
tion there  would  be  a music  room  of  2000  sq.  ft.  with  risers  for  orchestral 
and  choral  work.  On  the  level  below  there  would  be  additional  space  for 
music  activities,  such  as  individual  instrumental  practice,  music  appreci- 
ation, storage,  etc.  This  facility  would  have  a twofold  advantage:  it 
would  be  in  a part  of  the  building  remote  enough  from  other  school  activities 
so  that  the  noise  interference  would  be  minimal,  and  the  lecture  room  now 
being  used  for  music  could  be  adapted  for  other  purposes  such  as  large- 
group  instruction. 

The  practical  arts  wing  of  the  new  annex  would  have  two  stories  86' 
x 176'  each.  The  first  level  would  have  a metal  shop  of  3200  sq.  ft.,  an 
auto  shop  of  3400  sq.  ft. , a wood  shop  of  3000  sq.  ft. , and  one  classroom 
of  900  sq.  ft.  On  the  second  level  there  would  be  a graphic  arts  (visual 
communications)  room  of  2000  sq.  ft. , an  electrical  shop  (2000  sq.  ft.), 
an  art  room  (2000  sq.  ft.),  a drafting  room  (1750  sq.  ft.),  five  classrooms 
(three  of  800  and  two  of  900  sq.  ft.),  and  a teachers'  workroom. 
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In  the  existing  building,  the  present  gymnasium  would  continue  to  be 
used  for  physical  education.  Together  with  the  new  gymnasium,  the 
physical  education  department  could  then  have  four  teacher  stations  and 
offer  three  classes  a week  to  all  students. 

Other  parts  of  the  present  high  school,  however,  would  undergo  some 
fandaroental  changes.  The  shop  areas  would  be  converted  for  classroom 
use,  the  spaces  next  to  the  present  science  areas  in  the  1963  addition 
would  also  be  used  for  science,  and  one  room  in  the  basement  of  the 
original  building  would  become  a teachers'  room.  The  present  art  room 
would  be  divided  to  form  a library-resource  area  and  a science  room. 

The  whole  second  floor  of  the  original  building  would  be  reserved  for 
social  studies,  including  a special  resource  center  for  this  department. 

In  general,  as  the  space  studies  show,  an  effort  has  been  made  to  as- 
sign rooms  by  related  subjects. 

The  administrative,  guidance,  and  health  suites  have  all  been  re- 
arranged so  as  to  place  them  in  greater  proximity  to  each  other  than 
they  are  now.  The  present  guidance  suite  would  be  used  as  a teachers' 
workroom. 

Upon  completion  of  these  renovations  and  with  the  building  of  the 
new  suituix,-  the  Conway  School  District  will  have  an  excellent  facility 
that  should  serve  the  educational  needs  of  the  community  for  many  years, 
making  provision  for  the  projected  maximum  enrollment  of  1050-1100. 
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PROJECT  BUDGET 


Plan  I (K-6,  7-12) 

New  Annex  to  Kennett  High  School 

Gymnasium 
Two-Story  Shop  Wing 


52,508  sq.  ft.  at  $25.00/sq.  ft. 

$1,312,700 

Special  Shop  and  Physical  Education  Equipment 
Alterations  and  Renovations  to  High  School 

250,000 

Science  Area 
Administrative  Suite 
Resource  Center 

Additions  to  Elementary  Schools 

155,000 

6 Rooms  at  Conway  School 
4 Rooms  at  Fuller  School 

Contingency 

365,000 

Borings,  Grading,  Parking  Lot,  etc. 

80,000 

Total 

$2,162,700  * 

♦Note:  All  estimates  must  be  adjusted  to  reflect  costs  at  time  of  construction. 
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EVALUATION 

- Plan  I retains  the  present  6-6  organization  of  the  Conway  School  District. 

- The  proposed  additions  to  the  Conway  and  Fuller  Elementary  Schools 
would  improve  the  elementary  system  as  follows: 

1.  Provision  would  be  made  for  kindergartens  at  both  schools. 

2.  Provision  would  be  made  for  remedial  and  special  education 
classes  at  both  schools. 

3.  A good  library  would  be  provided  at  both  schools. 

4.  Administrative  and  guidance  facilities  would  be  expanded. 

5.  There  would  be  enough  classroom  space  to  accommodate  the 

, projected  peak  elementary  school  population  in  1978-79  of 

650  pupils  in  grades  1-6  (756  for  K-6,  if  kindergartens  are 
implemented). 

- The  annex  to  Kennett  High  School,  combined  with  the  proposed  alterations 
and  renovations  in  the  present  building,  would  provide  the  following  new 
or  improved  facilities: 

1 . A new  gymnasium,  which,  together  with  the  present  gymnasium, 
would  make  possible  four  teacher  stations  for  physical  education 
(3  classes  a week  for  all  students)  and  provide  adequate  space 
for  interscholastic  athletics. 

2 . A new  music  area,  located  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  other  school 
activities  and  offering  a variety  of  spaces  for  the  music  program. 

3.  A well-equipped,  spacious  industrial  arts  section  with  spaces  for 
a good  industrial  arts  - vocational  program  suited  to  the  needs  of 
the  area. 

4.  Possibility  of  rearrangement  of  classrooms  by  general  subject  area 
in  die  present  building,  especially  in  science  and  social  studies. 

5.  Relocation  and  expansion  of  administrative,  guidance,  and  health 
suites. 

6.  Built-in  flexibility  and  possibility  of  expansion  when  needed  for  a 
projected  peak  enrollment  of  1050-1100  students. 

- At  an  estimated  cost  of  $2, 162,700  Plan  I will  be  approximately  $871,000 
less  expensive  than  Plan  n. 
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PLAN  II 

According  to  this  alternative,  the  basic  organizational  plan  would  be 
K-4,4,4,  with  the  construction  of  a new  middle  school  for  grades  5-8.  The 
Conway  and  Fuller  Elementary  Schools  would  house  grades  K-4,  requiring 
a four-room  addition  at  the  Conway  School,  no  changes  at  the  Fuller  School, 

and  a redistribution  of  attendance  areas . The  Pine  Tree  School  would  be 

» 

kept  in  reserve,  as  under  Plan  I.  Kennett  High  School  would  accommodate 
grades  9-12,  with  a new  gymnasium  as  in  Plan  I,  a new  one-story  industrial 
arts  facility,  and  alterations  in  the  present  building  along  similar  lines  as 
in  Plan  I. 

Elementary  Schools  (K-4): 

The  population  projections  forecast  a peak^Cnrollment  for  grades  1-4 
of  426  in  1976-77.  The  addition  of  the  projected  kindergarten  population 
for  that  year  would  bring  this  figure  to  531  for  K-4.  If  the  boundaries  for 
the  attendance  areas  are  redrawn,  a four-room  addition  to  the  Conway 
School  would  enable  it  to  accommodate  225-250  pupils  in  grades  1-4,  as 
well  as  to  provide  facilities  for  kindergarten,  a library,  special  educa- 
tion, and  improved  administrative  and  guidance  suites,  as  per  Plan  I. 

The  Fuller  School  would  provide  similar  facilities  for  the  rest  of  the 
elementary  population  without  requiring  any  new  construction  and  the 
Pine  Tree  School  could  be  held  in  reserve  in  case  of  unexpected  in-migra- 
tion or  for  some  other  use  as  needed. 

The  following  two  pages  show  space  studies  of  the  existing  floor  plan 
at  the  Conway  School  and  of  the  proposed  four- room  addition. 
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Middle  School  (5-8): 

The  new  middle  school,  with  a projected  capacity  of  550-600  pupils, 
would  provide  approximately  54,500  sq.  ft.  of  space  and  would  be  located 
on  a new  site  of  at  least  11-12  acres.  The  building  would  contain  its  own 
shop  facilities,  a home-making  unit,  art,  science,  and  music  areas,  one 
large-group  instruction  area,  a cafetorium- gymnasium  70'  x 90'  with  a 
stage,  a kitchen,  and  showers  for  boys  and  girls.  The  two  classroom 
wings  are  located  so  as  to  adjoin  the  core  facilities,  and  each  contains  a 
media  center,  one  of  2600  sq.  ft.  and  one  of  1600  sq.  ft.  If  desired, 
grades  7 and  8 could  be  assigned  to  one  wing,  and  grades  5 and  6 could 
share  the  other. 

The  space  study  on  the  following  page  illustrates  the  suggested 
arrangement  of  spaces. 
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Kennett  High  School  (9-12): 

The  new  annex  to  be  built  for  the  High  School  would  contain  a gymnasium 
and  a single-story  shop  wing.  The  gymnasium  with  an  area  of  11,000  sq. 
ft.  would  have  space  for  a regulation  basketball  court  50'  x 84'  and  seating 
accommodations  for  approximately  1000  spectators.  This  section  of  the 
annex  would  also  have  a stage  area  of  2700  sq.  ft. , a music  area  of  2000  sq. 
ft.,  shower  facilities  (boys'  and  girls')  of  2700  sq.  ft. , and  a lobby  of  1500 
sq.  ft. , offering  essentially  the  same  facilities  as  in  Plan  I (see  p.  45  above). 

The  shop  wing  of  the  annex  would  have  an  area  of  16,650  sq.  ft.  on 
one  level.  The  following  facilities  would  be  in  this  wing:  a general  metals 
area  of  2500  sq.  ft. , a wood  shop  of  2300  sq.  ft. , an  auto  shop  of  3300  sq. 
ft.,  an  electrical  shop  of  2000  sq.  ft.,  a graphic  arts  (visual  communica- 
tions) room  of  1560  sq.  ft. , and  one  classroom  of  900  sq.  ft.  The  pre- 
sent shop  areas  would  be  converted  to  general  academic  classroom  use . 

Alterations  and  renovations  in  the  present  building  would  follow  a 
similar  pattern  as  suggested  in  Plan  I,  resulting  in  a good  administrative 
core  with  suites  for  administration,  guidance,  and  health,  conference 
rooms,  etc.,  all  located  in  close  proximity  to  each  other.  A resource 
center  on  the  second  floor  would  become  part  of  the  social  studies  area, 
with  the  present  guidance  section  being  converted  to  a teachers'  work- 
room. In  the  present  Kennett  wing  the  library  space  would  be  increased 
by  adding  to  it  a part  of  the  art  room.  Rooms  501  and  502  would  become 
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the  art  area,  either  as  one  big  (2000  sq.  ft.)  room  or  two  smaller  ones. 
Science  would  be  departmentalized  as  in  pian  I on  the  third  floor  of  this 
wing.  A drafting  room  would  be  located  in  the  basement,  (seep.  46 
above) . 

The  following  pages  contain  space  studies  for  the  annex  and  the  pro- 
posed changes  at  Kennett  High  School. 
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PROJECT  BUDGET 
Plan  II  (K-4,  4,  4) 

New  Annex  to  Kennett  High  School 
One  Story 


Qymnasium-Shop  Facilities 
37, 150  sq.  ft.  @ $ 25.00/sq.  ft. 

$ 828,750 

Special  Shop  and  Physical  Education  Equipment 
AlteMttooa  and  RenowHons  to  Higi  School 

200,000 

Science  Area 
Administrative  Suite 
Resource  Center 

New  Middle  School 

50,000 

600  Pupils  in  Grades  5-8 
54,500  sq.  ft.  @ $30.00/sq.  ft. 

1,635,000 

Addition  to  Conway  Elementary  School  (4  rooms) 
Contingency 

140,000 

Borings,  Grading,  Parking  Lot,  etc. 

80.000 

Total 

$ 3,033,750* 

♦Note:  All  estimates  must  be  adjusted  to  reflect  costs  at  time  of 
construction. 
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EVALUATION 


- The  organizational  pattern  would  be  K-4,  5-8,  9-12. 

- The  proposed  four-room  addition  to  the  Conway  Elementary  School 
would  enable  the  two  elementary  schools  to  provide  the  same 
facilities  as  cited  In  the  Plan  I Evaluation  (see  above,  p.  64)  The 
schools  could  accommodate  the  projected  peak  enrollment  of  426 
pupils  in  grades  1-4,  as  well  as  the  anticipated  peak  kindergarten 
population  of  106,  making  a total  maximum  projected  enrollment 
of  531  in  K-4. 

■ The  new  middle  school  would  have  all  the  necessary  core  facilities 
and  learning  areas  for  600  pupils  in  grades  5-8.  A new  site  would 
have  to  be  acquired  and  developed  for  this  plant. 

■ The  new  annex  to  the  High  School  and  the  proposed  alterations  and 
renovations  in  the  present  building  would  convert  Kennett  High 
School  into  an  excellent  four-year  secondary  school  with  ample 
capacity  for  800  students.  (See  shove,  p.  64,  for  a more  detailed 
discussion). 

" This  plan  offers  certain  advantages  in  that  the  new  middle  school 
would  relieve  the  present  crowded  conditions  at  the  High  School 
and  would  respond  to  the  secondary  teachers'  suggestions  that 
7th  and  8th  grade  pupils  be  separated  from  grades  9-12  if  possible 
(see  above  "Relationship  of  Curriculum  Requirements  and  Space 
Needs",  p.  19). 

- The  estimated  cost  of  this  project  of  $3,033,750  would  exceed  die 
District's  borrowing  capacity  (according  to  1968  figures)  of  $2,485,196. 
Two  possible  solutions  to  this  problem  would  be  special  legislation 

to  exceed  the  borrowing  capacity  or  adoption  of  the  AREA  Plan  to 
obtain  state  building  aid  and  increase  borrowing  capacity.  (See  above, 
p.  8 for  a discussion  of  the  AREA  Plan). 
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CONCLUDING  STATEMENT'S 

The  following  surveys  in  this  report  analyze  the  pres  me  situation  in 
the  Conway  School  District : 

1.  Present  status  of  school  buildings. 

2.  A study  of  the  relationship  of  curriculum  needs  and 
space  requirements. 

3.  A vocational  study  preceded  by  a review  of  the  section 
of  the  1968  Arthur  D.  Little  Report  pertinent  to  the 
region. 

The  two  alternative  plans  were  developed  on  the  basis  of  these  surveys . 
Implementation  of  either  plan  will  necessitate  several  decisions  on  the  part 
of  the  Conway  School  Board.  Whichever  plan  is  adopted,  some  determina- 
tion will  have  to  be  made  as  to  the  future  of  the  Pine  Tree  School,  since 
Plan  I and  Plan  n propose  that  the  entire  elementary  school  population  be 
accommodated  in  the  Conway  and  Fuller  Schools;  this  will  also  necessi- 
tate a redistribution  of  attendance  areas,  which  will  involve  some  changes 
in  the  present  transportation  program. 

Both  plans  call  for  the  construction  of  an  annex  to  Kennett  High  School, 
whose  location  with  regard  to  the  present  building  will  have  to  be  decided 
by  the  School  Board. 

Plan  n proposes  that  a new  middle  school  be  built.  This  would  involve 
the  selection  and  acquisition  of  a new  site  of  at  least  11-12  acres.  This 
plan  will  require  thorough  consideration,  not  only  of  the  validity  of  the 
middle  school  concept,  but  also  of  the  measures  necessary  to  finance  the 
project.  As  pointed  out  earlier  in  this  report,  the  estimated  cost  of 
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Plan  II  exceeds  the  Conway  School  District's  present  borrowing  capacity  by  a 
considerable  amount.  Two  possible  solutions  to  this  problem  are  special 
legislation  enabling  the  District  to  exceed  its  borrowing  capacity,  or  the 
adoption  of  the  AREA  Plan. 

In  addition  to  the  above  decisions  which  must  be  made  in  order  to 
implement  the  conclusions  reached  in  this  report,  there  are  two  questions 
of  long-range  effect  to  which  the  Conway  School  Board  should  give  thorough 
consideration.  First,  should  the  District  offer  kindergarten?  Hie  alterna- 
tive plans  both  provide  space  for  kindergarten,  so  that  no  additional  con- 
struction would  be  required  if  the  School  Board  decides  to  institute  this 
program.  Second,  the  CEFS  team  strongly  recommends  an  on-going  cur- 
riculum study  with  special  attention  to  devising  a new  general  curriculum 
for  the  non-college-bound  student  (see  above,  p.  32).  This  study  should 
involve  persons  outside  the  school  system  as  well  as  teachers  and  admin- 
istrators and  should  take  account  of  the  economic  development  of  the  Con- 
way area,  especially  with  regard  to  the  development  of  the  vocational  sector 
of  the  curriculum. 

In  the  meantime,  the  alternative  plans  offer  solutions  to  some  of 
the  Conway  School  District's  most  pressing  problems:  the  inadequate  facili- 
ties on  the  elementary  level,  overcrowding  at  the  secondary  level,  and 
inadequate  industrial  arts  facilities  at  the  High  School. 
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FACULTY  SURVEY  ON  CURRICULUM  STAFF  AND  SPACE  NEEDS 


1.  How  many  teachers  are  in  your  department? 

2.  List  the  courses  offered  in  your  department  and  approximate  number  of 
students  enrolled  in  each  course. 


3.  Does  your  department  have  interest  in  intradepartmental  team  teaching 
or  in  interdepartmental- interdisciplinary  team  teaching  and  planning? 
If  so,  describe  briefly. 


4.  For  your  present  program  and  present  enrollments? 

A.  Does  your  department  need  more  teachers? 
If  so,  how  many? 

B.  More  rooms? 

How  many  and  what  kind? 
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C.  Teacher  office  and/or  work  space?  

If  so,  describe  (including  any  desired  sharing  with 
other  departments.) 


D.  Other  needed  fa'ilities? 


5.  If  you  were  to  change  your  present  program  to  make  it  what  your  department 
thinks  it  should  be  

A.  What  courses  would  you  eliminate? 


B.  What  courses  would  you  add?  (Indicate  number  sections  and 
number  of  additional  teachers  required. ) 


C.  What  kind  of  additional  facilities  would  be  required? 

(classrooms,  large  group  areas,  small  group  areas,  labs,  etc.) 
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6.  Would  members  of  your  department  like  to  separate  the  7th  and  8th  grade 
from  the  high  school? 


If  so,  how  would  this  affect  the  needs  listed  in  questions  4 and  5? 


7.  What  is  the  attitude  of  your  department  towards  study  halls,  student  free 
time,  and  independent  study?  Would  your  positions  on  these  matters  require 
any  special  facilities  or  scheduling?  Describe: 


8. 


What  kind  of  library  resource  center (s)  w^uld  your  department  like 
to  see  and  how  would  you  like  to  have  it  used? 
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9.  Is  the  present  schedule  satisfactory?  

If  not,  how  would  you  like  to  change  it?  (use  activity  period  for 
classes,  shorten  periods,  add  one  period  to  the  day,  move  to  modular, 
flexible  scheduling,  etc? 


10.  List,  in  order  of  priority,  the  areas  of  curriculum  you  think  are  in 
greatest  need  of  change  in  the  whole  school. 
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The  Castaldi  Formula 


Explanation  of  the  Calculations 

The  following  calculations  use  the  Castaldi  Formula  and  are  based  on  the 
number  of  class  periods  per  week,  of  students  per  section  of  each  course,  and 
on  the  total  number  of  students  taking  each  course.  An  80  per  cent  space 
utilization  factor  is  assumed.  The  resultant  estimates  of  space  needs  are 
summarized  in  terms  of  teacher  stations.  The  figures  used  are  based  on  the 
following  data: 

1.  CEFS1  enrollment  projections  through  1980-81. 

2.  Teachers1  estimates  of  course  enrollment  trends. 

3.  Teacher  statements  of  maximum  class  size  (for  example, 

15  for  Home  Economics,  30  for  Physical  Education,  etc.). 

4.  A 35-period  week. 

5.  Projected  course  additions  and  deletions. 

6.  Number  of  class  meetings  per  week  svggested  by  faculty  and 
administration. 

Castaldi  Formula: 

T.  S.  = 1.25  - . - 
C N 

T.  S.  - Teacher  Stations 

E - Number  of  Students  in  Course 
C - Desired  Class  Size 
n ••  Periods  per  week 
N - Number  of  periods  per  School  Week 
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4-YEAR  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  (Grades  9-12) 


800  Pupils 

7-Period  Day 

Subject 

Per  Cent 
in  Course 

No.  of 
Pupils 

No.  in 
Class 

Periods 
Per  Week 

Teacher 

Stations 

English 

105 

340 

25 

5 

6 

Social  Studies 

80 

640 

25 

5 

5 

Mathematics 

so 

640 

25 

5 

5 

Science 

63 

504 

20 

5 

5 

Language 

40 

320 

25 

5 

3 

Business  Education 

33 

264 

25 

5 

3 

Art 

11 

88 

20 

5 

1+ 

Physical  Education 

100 

840 

30 

3 

3 

Homemaking 

10 

80 

20 

5 

1+ 

Drafting 

10 

80 

25 

5 

1 

Music 

1+ 

Industrial  Arts  - 

Vocational  Education 

5 

Woodworking 

a) 

Metals  - Machine 

(1) 

Auto  - Small  Motors 

a) 

Visual  Communication 

(i) 

Electricity-Electronics 

a) 

o 
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6-BAR  HIGH  SCHOOL  (Grades  7-12) 


1050  Pupils 


7-Period  Day- 


Subject 

Per  Cent 
in  Course 

No.  of 
Pupils 

No.  in 
Class 

Periods 
per  Week 

Teacher 

Stations 

English 

104 

1100 

25 

5 

8 

Social  Studies 

80 

840 

25 

5 

7 

Mathematics 

80 

84o 

25 

5 

6 

Science 

76 

800 

20 

5 

7 

Language 

4o 

420 

25 

5 

4 

Business  Education 

33 

350 

25 

5 

3 

Art 

11 

115 

20 

5 

2 

Physical  Education 

100 

1050 

30 

3 

4 

Homemaking 

9-12 

10 

20 

5 

1 

7-8 

50 

20 

5 

1 

Drafting 

10 

105 

25 

5 

1 

Music 

2 

Industrial  Arts  - Vocational  Education 

5 

Woodworking ... 

(1) 

Metals  - Machine 

(1) 

Auto  - Small  Motors 

(1) 

Visual  Communications 

(1) 

Electricity-Electronics 

(1) 
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KENNETT  HIGH  SCHOOL 


Conway,  New  Hampshire  03818 


Guidance  Department 


COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION  1969-1970 


Cooperative  education  is  a program  for  students  who  are  enrolled 
in  a school  and  who  through  a cooperative  arrangement  between  the 
school  and  employers,  receive  part-time  vocational  instruction  in 
the  school  and  on-the-job  training  through  part-time  employment.  It 
provides  for  alternation  of  study  in  school  with  a job  in  industry 
or  business,  the  two  experiences  being  planned  and  supervised  by 
the  school  and  employer  so  that  each  contributes  definitely  to  the 
studentTs  development  in  his  chosen  profession  or  occupation.  Work 
periods  and  school  attendance  may  be  on  alternate  days,  weeks,  or 
other  periods  of  time;  but  the  hours  at  work  are  during  the  school 
day  and  equal  or  exceed  the  hours  spent  in  school  during  the  regular 
school  year. 

The  major  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  encourage  students  to 
continue  their  education,  acquire  work  experience,  and  to  obtain  a 
high  school  diploma. 

Students  participating  in  this  program  attend  school  in  the 
morning;  in  the  afternoon,  they  are  employed  in  the  community  at  not 
less  than  current  minimum  wages. 

The  student  who  is  enrolled  in  this  program 

(1)  must  meet  the  regulations  of  the  school  regarding  the 
program, 

(2)  will  be  graded  four  times  a year  by  the  employer  on 
the  quality  of  his  woia. 

If  a student  wishes  to  participate  in  the  program,  the  first 
step  is  to  obtain  parental  consent.  If  the  parent  agrees  that  it  is 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  student,  he  is  enrolled  in  the  program 
for  the  school  year. 
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February  13,  1970 


SUBJECT;  Occupational  Survey 
FROM:  School  Study  Committee 


Dear  Employer: 

The  local  School  Study  Committee  is  making  an  effort  to  sample 
the  thinking  of  local  employers  relative  to  the  existing  program 
at  Kennett  High  School. 

Enclosed  is  an  Occupational  Inquiry  Form  which  has  been  prepared 
to  assist  the  Committee  in  this  attempt  to  gain  insights  into  ways  in 
which  the  employers  and  the  school  can  work  closely  together  to  provide 
the  kir is  of  educational  experiences  that  will  better  prepare  the 
student  for  employment. 

Will  you  please  take  a few  moments  to  think  about  the  items  listed 
on  this  form  and  jot  down  your  reactions?  Within  a few  days,  a repre- 
sentative from  the  Committee  will  contact  you  personally  about  this  form 
and  discuss  it  with  you. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  cooperation  in  this  important  matter. 

FOR  THE  COMMITTEE 


George  T.  Davidson,  Jr. 
Director  of  Guidance  Services 
Kennett  High  School 


GTD/c 

Enclosures 
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OCCUPATIONAL  SURVEY 


Kennett  High  School 
Conway,  N.  H.  03818 


February,  1970 

Name  of  Concern 

Address  Tel.  No. 

Name  of  Person  Interviewed 

Title  of  Person  Interviewed 

1.  Nature  or  Type  of  Firm,  Industry,  or  Business: 


2.  Maximum  Number  Employed:  Men Women 

3.  List  Payroll  Jobs  Available: 

Position  Min.  Age  Qualifications 


4.  Are  you  able  to  employ  those  who  may  be  handicapped? 

( ) Physical  ( ) Mental 

5.  What  kinds  of  information  would  you  like  to  know 
from  the  schools  about  prospective  employees? 
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OCCUPATIONAL  SURVEY 


Kennett  High  School 
Conway,  N.  H.  03818 
Page  Two 


February,  1970 

Name  of  Concern 

6.  What  do  you  believe  the  schools  can  do  to  better 
serve  the  employers  in  this  area? 

Subject  matter  content 


Development  of  skills 


Development  of  attitudes 


Other 


7.  What  is  the  nature  and  extent  of  training  given  by 
the  employer? 


8.  To  what  extent  has  it  been  necessary  for  you  to  recruit 
labor  outside  local  sources? 


9*  What  kinds  of  jobs  do  you  find  the  hardest  to  fill? 


OCCUPATIONAL  SURVEY 


Kennett  High  School 
Conway,  N.  H.  03818 
Page  Three 


February,  1970 

Name  of  Concern 

10.  What  interest  do  you  have  in  a Cooperative  Educational 
Program  wherein  the  students  will  work  during  part  of 
the  school  day  in  on-the-job  training  with  pay? 

( ) Very  much  interested 

( ) Would  like  to  know  more  about  how  it  actually 

works 

( ) Not  interested 

11.  General  Comments: 
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SURVEY  QUESTIONNAIRE  FOR  CURRENT  STUDENTS 
MARCH  30,  1970 

TOTAL  IN  CLASS  150 

TOTAL  REPLIES  109 
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RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  HIGH  SCHOOL 
AND  VOCATIONAL  ASPIRATIONS:  A 
SURVEY  QUESTIONNAIRE  FOR  CURRENT  STUDENTS 


Please  check:  Male Female 

and 

Please  check  the  following  either  "Yes"  or  "No" 

The  subjects  I am  taking  in  high  school  are 
designed  to  enable  me  to  enter  a four  year  college. 

Yes  

No 


4497 


1 


Please  list  the  job  which  you  would  like  to  have  when  you  finish 
school: 


Directions  for  the  following  questions: 

Please  put  a check  mark  to  the  left  of  the  one  best  answer  for 
each  question. 

1.  Are  you  interested  in  the  subjects  you  take  in  high  school? 

A Extremely  interested 

B Very  interested 

C Somewhat  interested 

D Very  little  interest 

E Wo  interest  at  all 


2.  Do  you  feel  that  your  high  school  subjects  help  you  to  prepare  for  your 
future  job? 

A Extremely  helpful 

B Very  helpful 

C Helpful 

D Somewhat  helpful 

E No  help  at  all 


3.  Are  your  homework  assignments  related  to  the  job  that  you  would  like  to 
have? 

A Highly  related 

B Very  related 

C Related 

D Somewhat  related 

E Not  related  at  all 


4.  Do  after  school  activities  in  high  school  prepare  you  for  the  job  you  would 
like  to  have? 

A A great  deal 

B Quite  a bit 

C Little 

D Very  little 

E Not  at  all 


5*  Do  after  school  activities  outside  of  high  school  prepare  you  for  the  job 
you  would  like  to  have? 

A A great  deal 

B Quite  a bit 

C Little 

D Very  little 

E Not  at  all 


6. 


Do  you  feel  that  your  teachers  are  interested  in  your  future  job  plans? 

A Extremely  interested 

B Very  interested 

C Somewhat  interested 

D Very  little  interest 

E No  interest  at  all 


AAOQ 


2 


7 • How  much  effort  do  you  put  into  your  schoolwork? 

A As  much  effort  as  possible 

B A great  deal  of  effort 

C An  average  amount  of  effort 

D Little  effort 

E No  effort  at  all 


8. 


Do  you  feel 
abilities? 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 


that  the  subjects  you  study  in  high  school  bring  out  your 

Very  well 
Quite  a bit 
Somewhat 
Very  little 
Not  at  all 


9.  Would  you  show  more  of  your  ability  if  your  schoolwork  were  preparing  you 
for  a job? 

A A great  deal  more 

B Quite  a bit  more 

C About  the  same  as  now 

D Very  little  more  would  show 

E No  additional  ability  would  show 

0.  Do  you  plan  to  graduate  from  high  school? 

A I definitely  plan  to  graduate 

B ITm  pretty  definite  about  graduating 

C I may  graduate , I'm  not  sure 

D I have  little  interest  in  graduating 

E I do  not  plan  to  graduate 

Do  you  plan  to  go  to  a four  year  college? 

A I definitely  plan  to  go 

B I'm  pretty  definite  about  going 

C I may  plan  to  go,  I'm  not  sure 

D I have  little  interest  in  going 

E I do  not  plan  to  go 

12,  Do  you  plan  to  go  to  a junior  college,  technical  school,  vocational  school, 
nursing  school,  business  school  or  similar  type  of  program  after  high  school? 

A I definitely  will  go 

B I'm  almost  sure  to  go 

C I might  go 

D I'm  unlikely  to  go 

E I definitely  will  not  go 

13*  Do  you  feel  that  school  would  be  helpful  to  you  if  you  could  attend  school 
from  about  8 AM  to  12  noon  and  work,  from  about  1 PM  to  5 PM,  at  a school 
supervised  job  which  is  useful  and  enables  you  to  earn  money? 

A Extremely  helpful 

B Very  helpful 

C Helpful 

D Somewhat  helpful 

35  Not  helpful 
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February  24,  1970 


SUBJECT:  Class  of  1968  Survey 
FROM:  School  Study  Committee 


The  local  School  Study  Committee  is  making  an  effort  to 
sample  the  thoughts  of  the  graduates  of  the  Class  of  1968  at  Kennett 
relative  to  the  program  of  studies  as  you  remember  it  at  Kennett, 

Enclosed  is  a Questionnaire  which  has  been  prepared  to 
assist  the  Committee  in  its  effort  to  improve  the  kinds  of  ed- 
ucational experiences  now  in  existence.  Some  changes  have  al- 
ready been  made  since  you  left  Kennett,  and  others  are  contemplated. 

Will  you  please  take  a few  moments  to  think  about  the 
items  on  this  survey  form  and  jot  down  your  reactions? 

A self-stamped  envelope  is  enclosed  for  your  con- 
venience. Will  you  please  return  this  to  me  today? 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  cooperation,  and  best 
wishes  to  all  of  you. 


FOR  THE  COMMITTEE 


George  T.  Davidson,  Jr. 
Director  of  Guidance  Services 
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SURVEY  QUESTIONNAIRE  FOR  FORMER  STUDENTS 
MARCH  30,  1970 


CLASS  OF  1968 


66  REPLIES 
123  INQUIRIES 
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RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  HIGH  SCHOOL 
AND  CURRENT  VOCATIONS:  A SURVEY 
QUESTIONNAIRE  FOR  FORMER  STUDENTS 


Please  check:  Male  Female 

and 

Please  check  the  following  either  "Yes"  or  "No" 

Were  the  subjects  you  took  in  high  school  designed  to  enable  you 
to  enter  a four  year  college? 

Yes  

No 
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ERIC 


Please  list  the  job  which  you  currently  hold: 


Directions  for  the  following  questions: 

Please  put  a check  mark  to  the  left  of  the  one  best 
answer  for  each  question. 


1-  Were  you  interested  in  the  subjects  you  took  in  high  school? 

1 A Extremely  interested 

B Very  interested 

C Somewhat  interested 

D Very  little  interest 

E Wo  interest  at  all 


2. 


Do  you  feel  that  your  high  school  subjects  helped  you  to  prepare  for  the 
job  you  now  hold? 

A Extremely  helpful 

B Very  helpful 

C Helpful 

D Somewhat  helpful 

E No  help  at  all 


3.  Were  the  homework  assignments  you  had  in  high  school  related  to  the  job  you 
currently  hold? 

A Highly  related 

B Very  related 

C Related 

D Somewhat  related 

E Not  related  at  all 


4.  Did  after  school  activities  in  your  high  school  prepare  you  for  the  job  you 
currently  hold? 

A A great  deal 

B Quite  a bit 

C Little 

D Very  little 

E Not  at  all 


5.  While  you  weie  in  high  school,  did  your  after  school  activities  outside  of 
school  prepare  you  for  the  job  you  currently  hold? 

A A great  deal 

3 Quite  a bit 

C Little 

D Very  little. 

E Not  at  all 


6.  While  you  were  in  high  school,  did  you  feel  that  your  teachers  were  • 
interested  in  your  job  plans? 

A Extremely  interested 

B Very  interested 

C Somewhat  interested 

D Very  little  interest 

E No  interest  at  all 
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7.  How  much  effort  did  you  put  into  your  schoolwork  while  in  high  school? 

A As  much  effort  as  I possibly  could 

B A great  deal  of  effort 

C An  average  amount  of  effort 

D Little  effort 

E No  effort  at  all 


8.  Do  you  feel  that  the  subjects  you  studied  in  high  school  brought  out 
your  abilities? 

A Very  well 

B Quite  a bit 

C Somewhat 

D Very  little 

E Not  at  all 


9.  Would  you  have  been  able  to  show  more  of  your  ability  if  your  high 
school  studies  had  been  preparing  you  for  a job? 

A A great  deal  more 

B Quite  a bit  more 

C About  the  same 

D Very  little  additional  ability  would  have  shown 

E No  additional  ability  would  have  shown 


10,  Did  you  receive  a high  school  diploma? 

A Yes 

B No 

11.  Are  you  attending  a four  year  college? 

A Yes 

B No 


12.  Are  you  now  attending  a junior  college,  technical  school,  vocational  school, 
nursing  school,  business  school,  or  other  non  four  year  college  program? 

A Yes 

B No 

13*  Do  you  feel  that  high  school  would  have  been  helpful  to  you  if  you  could 
have  attended  from  about  8 AM  to  12  noon  and  worked,  from  about  1 PM  to 
5 PM,  at  a school  supervised  job  which  was  useful  and  enabled  you  to  earn 
money? 

A Extremely  helpful 

B Very  helpful 

C Helpful 

D Somewhat  helpful 

E Not  helpful 
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I SUMMARY 


Time  period  covered  by  the  report: 

October  1,  1970  to  October  1,  1971. 

(The  Director  was  employed  September  1,  1970) 

(The  staff  was  assembled  November  16,  1970) 

(Project  proposed  duration  stipulates  an  April  1,  1970 
to  March  31,  1973  date) 

GOALS  AND  OBJECTIVES 

Objectives:  The  objectives  of  this  project  for  all  elemen- 

tary and  secondary  boys  and  girls,  particularly  for  those 
with  special  needs,  are  listed  below: 

(a)  To  create  awareness,  on  the  part  of  elementary  and 
secondary  students, of  the  opportunities  which  exist 
in  the  world  of  work.  Many  people  today  enter  an 
occupational  field  more  or  less  on  the  basis  of  chance. 

t Another  factor  is  the  constantly  changing  world  of 
work,  in  which  individuals  may  expect  to  change  their 
occupation  at  some  time  during  their  working  years. 
Personalized  information  processes,  beginning  at  the 
elementary  school  level,  will  help  persons  to  make 
career  choices  which  are  based  on  a much  wider  under- 
standing of  the  world  of  work  in  general,  and  of 
specific  job  opportunities,  in  particular. 

(b)  To  create  an  understanding,  within  individuals,  of 
particular  interest,  capabilities,  and  strengths, 
which  they  have.  In  addition  to  an  understanding 

of  the  world  of  work,  people  need  an  adequate  under- 
standing of  themselves.  They  need  to  have  an  accurate 
assessment  of  their  personal  interests,  their  qeneral 
abilities,  and  their  specific  aptitudes. 

(c)  To  enhance  feelings  of  personal  self-worth  in  indi- 
viduals. People  need  to  be  able  to  identify  them- 
selves as  successful  rather  than  failures.  Emphasis 


1. 
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must  be  placed  upon  positive  attributes,  rather  than 
upon  weaknesses  or  handicaps. 


(d)  To  develop  skills  necessary  in  work  situations,  for 
now  and  for  the  future.  Students  must  obtain  skills, 
while  in  school,  that  will  help  to  prepare  them  for 
their  future  in  the  world  of  work,  whether  they  enter 
immediately  into  the  labor  force,  upon  termination 

of  their  formal  education,  or  choose  to  enter  post- 
secondary training.  People  should  be  equipped  with 
some  work  skills  by  the  time  they  leave  high  school. 

(e)  To  develop  personal  characteristics  which  will  aid 
in  securing  and  maintaining  employment.  Many  per- 
sons who  are  released  from  employment  are  released 
because  they  are  unable  to  get  along  with  people  at 
work.  Students,  while  in  school,  must  begin  to  learn 
the  social  skills  which  will  enable  them  to  interact 
effectively  with  other  people  in  work  settings. 

(f)  To  develop  awareness  of  the  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions w7hich  are  available  tc  assist  persons  seeking 
employment.  People  need  to  have  the  knowledge  nec- 
essary to  provide  them  with  easy  access  to  the  em- 
ployment services  which  are  available. 

(g)  To  facilitate  effective  placement.  Actual  job  or 
post-secondary  training  placement  is  the  final  ob- 
jective of  this  project. 

Administration:  The  administration  of  the  project  will 

be  jointly  shared  by  Iowa  Western  Community  College  and 
Pottawattamie  County  School  System,  with  respect  to  dis- 
semination of  information,  making  contacts,  selecting 
personnel  to  carry  on  the  work,  and  overall  supervision 
and  evaluation.  Advisory  groups  will  include  key  employ- 
ers, key  employees,  key  members  of  organized  labor,  social 
welfare  agencies,  rehabilitation  groups,  business  associ- 
ations, personnel  from  local  schools,  and  governmental 
agencies  such  as  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, the  Iowa  State  Employment  Service,  and  the  Employ- 
ment Security  Commission. 


Through  an  agreement  between  Iowa  Western  Community  College, 
Council  Bluffs  Community  School  District,  and  the 
Pottawattamie  County  Board  of  Education,  project  personnel 


PROCEDURES  FOLLOWED 


?n°^hln^ted1Wlth  l0Cal  sch°o1  Personnel  to  assist  them 

JL™  •SVeJ°pment  °f  Career  ed^tion  curricula,  help 
them  with  placement  for  graduates  and  dropouts,  and  to 

levels6  K3^er  1^ormation  and  resource  materials  at  all 
levels,  K-12,  public  and  private. 

RESULTS  AND  ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

During  this  period,  occupational  units  for  presentation 
6 were  developed;  a summer  school  program  of  hands-on 
vocational  exploration,  7-12;  work  with  future  and  present 
, including  job  skill  training  and  .interagency 
referrals;  updating  through  correlation  of  guidance  pro- 

Cnn<tW\  n City  SchoolS;  imPlamor'..tion  of  World  of 

dination^f^^^K  the  junior  hi9h  curriculum;  coOr- 

qram  at  OffnS1?  b°P  °°d  Y°Uth  C°rpS  11  work"study  cro- 
gram  at  Offutt  Air  Force,  with  on-the-job  trainina  for 

disa^antaged  youths  (dropouts);  and  short-term  inten- 
a m^iH-ahnin9^at  thS  high  schDo1  in  the  areas  of  beino 
high  s^ofwel  P8d  ’ P°“er  mecl,ani<:s  at  the 


EVALUATION 


f^rc!  felt  that  nearly  a11  of  the  goals  sought  for  the 
year  were  accomplished  in  an  actual  schedule  that 
began  seven  and  one  half  tenths  after  the  orS,1“a(  target 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

We  conclude  with  our  third-party  evaluators,  therefore 

for  ,pr°;5ect  1S  developing  along  the  lines  developed 
for  its  implementation  by  the  orginal  plans.  The  re com- 

members°nf  °f  ^ Central  Iowa  Association  and  those 
board  to  inM  advisory  board  are  that  we  expand  the 
board  to  include  industry  personnel;  that  we  explore 
more  vocational  areas  for  women,  especially  for  our 

tary^level^b01" ! ^ that  more  attenti°n,  at  the  elemen- 

gaiS  self-awareness?  “ COntinuing  to  helP  the  ^ents 


aereimbHrLMC°”e;d  that  Project  be  converted  from 
a reimbursable  contract  to  a grant. 


II  THE  REPORT 


Problem  area  toward  which  project 
directly  from  the  proposal: 


is.  directed , 


to  quote 
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"Two  main  problems  exist.  One  is  the  lack  of  emphasis 
on  the  suitability  of  the  vocational-technical  area  of 
education  as  an  appropriate  positive  educational  alter- 
native. Children  and  parents  tended  to  see  college  admis- 
sion as  the  only  "success"  alternative  which  is  open  to 
them,  and  tended  to  see  vocational-technical  education, 
the  Armed  Forces,  direct  entrance  into  the  labor  force, 
and  apprenticeship  training  as  alternatives  for  the  person 
who  is  *a  "failure."  A second  problem  is  the  lack  of 
suitable  vocational-technical  opportunities.  Students 
in  rural  areas  reside  too  far  away.  In  the  urban  areas 
disadvantaged  youth  tended  to  be  excluded  from  training 
programs  because  of  the  competition  of  these  programs  and 
because  they  lacked  the  financial  resources  to  pursue  any 
further  educational  programs." 

(a)  Creating  bridges:  First,  students,  particularly  the 

disadvantaged  and  handicapped,  in  elementary  and  inter- 
mediate schools,  will  be  given  information  about  earn- 
ing a living  through  educational  media,  contact  with 
business  people,  and  visitations;  secondly  they  will 

be  provided  work  exploration  in  school  and  business 
settings;  thirdly,  they  will  be  given  job  entry  train- 
ing, when  applicable;  and  fourth,  they  will  be  refer- 
red for  employment. 

(b)  Cooperation:  This  will  be  promoted  by  making  use  of 

manpower  agency  facilities  for  labor  market  information, 
for  testing  and  selection,  for  specific  types  cf  train- 
ing, for  consulting  with  students,  and  for  placement. 

(c)  Broadening:  The  information  provided,  together  with 

actual  participation  in  work  or  school  training  based 
upon  selection  through  counseling  and  guidance  pro- 
cedures, as  well  as  contact  with  employers,  employees, 
and  manpower  agencies,  should  broaden  the  aspirations 
of  students. 

The  main  thrust  of  this  project  will  be  toward  assisting 
children  and  youth  who  have  previously  been  excluded 
from  vocational-technical  education  because  of  academic, 
socio-economic,  or  other  handicaps.  Students  who  have 
dropped  out  of  school  will  be  encouraged  to  return;  poten- 
tial dropouts  will  be  identified  and  specific  services 
will  be  provided  for  them  to  stop  their  leaving  school; 
rural  students  will  be  served;  services  will  be  provided 
specifically  for  urban  children  who  are  disadvantaged  * 
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GOALS  AND  OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  PROJECT 


To  , .create  awareness  on  the  part  of  elementary  and 

f|C'tLa«orld“or!nr°f  the 


btudentss  receive  occupational  information  to  enable 

3 wiaPerS°!?  t0  make  a choice  of  careers  based  on 
cifir^  J^^^ding  of  the  world  of  work  and  spe- 
if ic  lobs  and  their  opportunities. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


elementary  student  will  be  able  to  name 
at  least  five  occupations  in  the  world  of  work. 

SC?Jirrtar^  SuUdent  wil1  be  able  to  name 
at  least  two  of  the  duties  performed  by  each 

person  in  a particular  occupation. 

Each  elementary  student  will  name  the  type 
of  training  required  for  at  least  five  occupa- 
tions in  the  world  of  work.  r 

Each  elementary  student  will  name  at  least 
three  personal  qualities  needed  by  a oerson 
in  obtaining  a job. 


5.  Each  elementary  student  will  be  able  to  name 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  five 
occupations. 


6. 


Each  elementary  and  secondary  student  will  be 
able  to  list  the  occupations  represented  by 
guest  speakers  to  whom  the  student  has  listen- 
ed over  the  past  school  ye&r. 


7.  Each  elementary  and  secondary  student  will  be 
abie  to  identify  the  occupations  observed  durinq 
field  trips  conducted  over  the  past  school  year. 

8.  Each  elementary  and  secondary  student  will  be 
able  to  describe  the  type  of  "hands-on"  orien- 
tation he  has  had  in  the  past  school  year. 

9.  Each  elementary  and  secondary  student  will  be 

able  to  identify  the  jobs  in  the  occupational 
orientation  films  he  has  seen  over  the  past 
school  year.  r 


10. 


Each  secondary  student.will  select  specific 
jobs  for  analysis  from  the  Chronicle  Guidance 
Career  Kit. 

11  • To  create  an  understanding  within  individuals,  of 
par Licular  interests,  capabilities,  and  strengths' 
which  they  haveT  ‘ 

A.  Each  elementary  and  secondary  student  will  be 
able  to  list  his  own  facts,  figures,  character- 
istics, traits,  reactions,  and  feelings  after 
viewing  certain  filmstrips  geared  to  his  grade 
level. 

B.  After  the  student  has  been  apprised  of  his  parti- 

cular occupational  interests,  capabilities,  and 
strengths: 

1.  Each  elementary  and  secondary  student  will 
select  three  occupations  that  he  thinks  he 
would  like  to  do  in  the  world  of  work. 

2.  Each  elementary  and  secondary  student  will 
list  certain  personal  capabilities  and 
strengths  he  has  that  will  enable  him  to 
enter  the  occupation  selected. 

111 • To  enhance  feelings  of  self-worth  in  individuals. 

A.  Each  elementary  student  will  complete  a project 
by  himself. 

B.  Each  elementary  student  will  make  a notebook 
about  an  occupation  in  the  world  of  work. 

C.  Each  secondary  student  will  make  his  own  choice 
of  a career  he  feels  he  would  like  to  pursue. 

IV-  To  develop  skills  necessary  in  work  situations,  now  and 
in  the  future.  

A.  Each  secondary  student  will  pursue  training  in  a 
skill  of  his  choice. 

B.  Each  secondary  student  will  pursue  a trade  or  skill 
that  will  not  become  obsolete  in  the  near  future, 
as  determined  by  a comprehensive  analysis  of  local, 
state,  and  federal  employment  predictions. 

C.  Each  secondary  student  will  perform  selected  basic 
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skills  of  an  occupation  at  a level  of  performance 
required  for  job  entry. 

D.  Each  secondary  student  will  perform  the  minimum 

number  of  basic  skills  necessary  to  enter  the  world 
of  work  at  the  entry  level. 

V<  T_°  develop  personal  characteristics  which  will  aid 
j-_n  securing  and  maintaining  employmentT  ‘ 

A.  Each  secondary  student  will  list  those  social 
skills  necessary  in  securing  and  maintaining 
employment. 


VI. 


B‘  S!lfn?COndaEY  StUdent  WiU  list  Personal  qualities 
neipful  in  securing  and  maintaining  employment. 

To_deve^op  awareness  of  the  agencies  and  organiza- 

A.  Each  federal,  state,  and  local  governmental  agency 
withii  the  city  limits  of  Council  Bluffs  will’kS 
nelthe  neSd  °f  emP-*-°yment  f°r  student  perso.n- 


nacn  of  the  three,  independent  (private),  emplo' 
men^  agencies  within  the  city  limits  of  Counci]' 
Bluffs  will  know  of  the  need  for  employment  o* 
students. 


tacn  of  the  eighty,  in  pendent,  business  and 
personnel  offices  in  industry,  within  the  citv 
limits  of  Council  Bluffs,  will  know  that  studej 
are  available  for  employment. 


D.  Each  secondary  school  placement  counselor  will 
be  aware  of  those  agencies  and  people  who  assist 
student  personnel  in  obtaining  employment. 

E.  Each  elementary  student  will  be  able  to  name  an 

agency  or  service  which  will  aid  him  in  seeking 
employment.  3 


F. 


Each  secondary  student  will  be  able  to  name  a^ 
least  one  governmental  and  one  private  aqencv 
which  is  available  to  assist  persons  seeking" 

PTTin  I n\;mo n +■  ^ 
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VII. 


To  facilitate  effective  placement. 


A.  A procedure  will  be  established  with  the 
placement  counselor  to  disseminate  job 
and  placement  information  to  the  students. 

1.  Each  secondary  student  will  know  of  job 
openings  compatable  with  his  interests, 
desires,  and  capabilities. 

B.  A procedure  will  be  established  to  enroll 
high  school  seniors  with  employment  agencies. 

1.  Each  high  school  senior  will  enroll  with 
the  Iowa  State  Employment  Service. 

C.  A program  will  be  developed  to  retrieve  infor- 
mation from  the  employer  to  the  school  from 
which  the  student  terminated  his  education 
and  training. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  GENERAL  ...PROJECT  DESIGN,  AND  PROCEDURES 
Procedures : 

(a)  General  Design:  The  project  was  designed  to 

provide  personnel  who  will  work  directly  with 
local  elementary  and  secondary  schools /and  with 
the  interested  and  concerned  organizations,  agen- 
cies, and  businesses  in  developing  and  providing 
counseling  and  guidance  services,  information, 
and  materials;  in  identifying  students  with  special 
needs;  in  recommending  and  developing  special 
curriculums  for  the  regular  nine-month  school  train- 
ing; in  developing  and  providing  special  training 
during  the  regular  school  program,  and  during  the 
summer,  including  school  shop  courses,  work-study, 
cooperative  employment,  and  regular  employment; 
and  placement  through  cooperation  with  manpower 
agencies. 

The  work-study  programs  conducted  by  local  schools, 
the  cooperative  programs  conducted  by  local  schools, 
and  courses  for  persons  with  special  needs  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  could  be  helped  with 
the  use  of  funds  from  Parts  B,G,  and  H of  the  1968 
Amendments,  and  with  local  funds. 

The  specific  procedures  used  were  to  be  directly 
related  to  the  stated  objectives.  Career  infor- 
mation was  to  be  provided  to  make  students  aware 
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of  the  world  of  work  in  general,  and  of  opportunities 
which  exist  for  them  in  particular.  The  information 
processes  were  to  involve  interaction  with  people; 
publications,  including  pamphlets  and  other  printed 
materials;  audio-visual  materials;  reference  materials; 
subscription  services;  professional  books  and  journals; 
and  places  of  employment.  Specific  emphasis  was  to  be 
placed  upon  interaction  with  pfeople,  both  by  bringing 
people  from  work_ settings  to  visit  with  students,  and 
by  providing  visitations  by  students  to  work  settings. 

Testing  services  were  to  be  used  to  assist  students 
in  learning  about  the  interests,  capabilities,  and 
strengths  which  they  have.  Testing  services  and  test 
results  already  available  were  to  be  used.  Specific 
instruments  used  in  this  project  were  to  include  the 
General  Aptitude  Test  Battery,  the  Differential  Apti- 
tude Test,  the  Kuder  Vocational  Preference  Record, 
and  the  Strong  Vocational  Interest  Blank.  -Some  of  the 
local  schools  are  already  making  use  of  several  of 
these  instruments.  Other  tests  can  be  used  when  nec- 
essary in  individual  cases. 

Vocational  counseling  and  guidance  services  were  to 
be  provided,  first  to  assist  students  in  obtaining 
information  and  in  self-understanding,  and  second, 
to  assist  students  in  integrating  the  information  re- 
ceived into  their  perception  of  themselves.  Emphasis 
was  to  be  placed  upon  the  enhancement  of  the  individ- 
ual's feelings  of  self-worth. 


Exploratory  work  experiences  were  to  be  provided,  both 
in  the  school  setting  and  in  employment  situations. 
Actual  experience  is  a necessary  part  of  an  adequate 
awareness  of  opportunities.  The  main  thrust  of  this 
project,  in  regard  to  exploration,  was  to  be  summer 
programs  which  would  make  feasible  the  transporting 
of  students  from  outlying  school  districts  to  the  urban 
centers  where  school  shop  facilities  are  adequate  and 
where  opportunities  exist  for  exploration  activities 
in  work  settings. 

Intensive  training  in  specific  job  entry  skills  was  to 
be  provided  for  high  school  students  during  the  final 
years  of  their  secondary  school  career.  Again,  primary 
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effort  was  to  be  expended  in  bringing  students  into 
the  facilities  which  are  available.  This  intensive 
training  was  to  be  oriented  toward  either  equipping 
the  student  for  entry  into  a job  or  making  him  ready 
for  a post-secondary  vocational-technical  education 
program. 


Group  guidance  activities  were  to  be  undertaken  in 
the  area  of  human  relationships,  to  assist  students 
m developing  personal  attributes  which  will  make  it 
easier  for  them  to  secure  and  maintain  employment. 
Individual  counseling  was  to  be  used  to  assist  stu- 
dents in  this  important  area. 

Another  significant  procedure  was  the  effort  to  es- 
tablish and  maintain  communication  at  all  levels. 
In-service  training  for  school  personnel  and  for  work 
supervisors,  and  visitations  between  students  and 
employers,  in  order  to  concentrate  on  effective  com- 
munication and  total  awareness  of  opportunities. 
Students  were  to  visit  factories,  businesses,  employ- 
ment services,  and  training  schools.  Planned  events 
for  students  were  to  include  assembly  programs,  career 
days,  panels,  and  career  talks,  as  well  as  visitations. 
Events  for  professional  personnel  were  to  concentrate 
on  personal  communication.  The  advisory  committee 
for  this  project  was  to  be  a significant  link  in  the 
chain  of  communication.  Encouragement  and  assistance 
for  occupation-oriented  clubs  was  to  be  provided. 

Project  personnel  were  to  work  with  parents  in  order 
to  aid  them  in  becoming  involved  with  their  children 
m the  area  of  occupational  choice,  training,  and 
placement. 

Finally,  project  personnel  were  to  work  with  students, 
employers,  employment  agencies,  and  post-secondary 
vocational-technical  school  personnel  in  facilitatina 
placement  of  high  school  graduates  in  a job  or  in 
further  training. 

(b)  Schools  or  locations:  All  schools  in  the  area 

served  by  this  project  which  choose  to  participate, 
both  public  and  private,  were  served  through  this 
project. 

Activities  included  in  this  project  were  to  be 
facilitated  through  the  use  of  the  offices  of  the 
Iowa  Western  Conununity  College  and  the  Pottawattamie 


County  School  System.  The  use  of  the  materials  and 
services  of  the  Halverson  Center  For  Education,  and 
the  use  of  the  vocational-technical  education  facil- 
ities  of  the  Iowa  Western  Community  college  was  com- 
mitted. Other  training  centers  were  to  be  used  as 
they  become  available  to  the  project. 

(c)  Participants:  All  students  who  resided  in  the 

Council  Bluffs  Community  School  District  who  were 
served  by  the  project  were  to  be  participants  in 
the  project.  The  total  student  population  of  this 
area  is  approximately  24,800. 

Special  efforts  were  to  be  made  to  identify  and 
involve  those  students  having  special  needs  who 
might  best  be  served  through  vocational  education. 

. is  estimated  that  nine  per  cent  of  the  students 
in  this  area  are  labeled  as  disadvantaged.  Approx- 
imately three  per  cent  of  the  students  in  this  area 
are  labeled  mentally  handicapped.  Approximately 
one  half  per  cent  are  physically  handicapped.  Ef- 
forts are  being  made,  through  the  use  of  another 
project,  to  identify  students  who  are  operating  under 
severe  emotional  stress.  This  project  will  empha- 
size individual  contact  with  these  students  who  have 
special  needs  to  encourage  them  to  take  advantage 
of  the  services  provided.  It  is  expected,  then,  that 
project  personnel  will  work  with  approximately  3,200 
m lvidual  students,  in  addition  to  the  services 
provided  to  everyone.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  a con- 
centration of  services  was  to  be  made  in  Pottawattamie 
County,  which  includes  the  city  of  Council  Bluffs, 
and  over  half  of  the  area  student  population.  Pro- 
grams  developed  in  Pottawattamie  County  were  to  serve 
as  demonstrations  to  all  schools  throughout  the  area. 

(d)  Methods  and  Materials:  Project  personnel  were  to 

work  very  closely  with  the  counselors  who  are  now 
working  in  the  schools.  By  serving  as  consultants 
to  these  counselors  in  the  area  of  practical  arts 
and  vocational  education,  greater  and  more  specific 
efforts  can  be  made  toward  identifying  individuals 
with  special  needs  who  might  profit  from  practical 
arts  and  vocational  education  and  assisting  these 
individuals  in  work  exploration  and  training. 
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Project  personnel  were  to  work  closely  with  classroom 
teachers,  particularly  at  the  elementary  school  level. 
Key  teachers  were  to  be  identified  a..d  become  involved 
in  the  writing  of  materials, such  as  occupational  units, 
for  use  in  the  classroom.  In  this  manner,  it  was 
possible  to  assist  children  in  exploring  the  world 
of  work  while  they  were  learning  the  basic  skills  being 
taught  in  the  schools.  These  key  teachers  were  used 
as  resource  persons  for  other  teachers,  and  through 
the  use  of  video  taping  and  in-service  training  confer- 
ences, the  materials  developed  will  be  made  available 
to  all  teachers,  who  were  to  be  encouraged  to  use 
them  in  their  classrooms.  Publications  which  are 
now  available  in  this  area  are  to  be  used  to  the  full- 
est extent. 

Project  personnel  were  to  work  with  children  and  with 
their  parents.  Special  efforts  were  to  be  made  to 
identify  those  children  who  may  be  potential  dropouts 
or  who  would  otherwise  not  become  interested  in  voca- 
tional education,  and  to  assist  parents  in  understand- 
ing their  children. 

Project  personnel  were  to  also  work  closely  with  agen- 
cies outside  the  school,  such  as  rehabilitation  services, 
welfare  agencies,  and  particularly  the  employment  serv- 
ice and  employer  and  employee  groups.  Efforts  in  this 
area  were  to  emphasize  communication  between  school  , 
and  other  agencies. 

At  the  elementary  school  level,  emphasis  was  to  be 
placed  upon  providing  complete  and  adequate  infor- 
mation for  the  student  about  the  world  of  work  and 
about  himself.  At  the  junior  high  school  level, 
emphasis  was  to  be  placed  upon  providing  opportun- 
ities for  the  students  in  exploratory  training  in 
the  practical  arts  areas.  At  the  lower  high  school 
level,  emphasis  was  to  be  placed  upon  identification 
of  students  who  may  profit  from  vocational  education 
and  upon  identifying,  for  these  students,  their 
particular  interests,  and  abilities.  At  the  upper 
high  school  level,  emphasis  was  to  be  placed  upon 
in-school  vocational  training  and  direct  work  ex- 
perience. At  the  time  of  high  school  graduation  and 
following  graduation,  emphasis  was  to  be  placed  upon 
placement  of  students  and  follow-up  activities. 

Specific  methods  to  be  used  were  to  involve  publica- 
tions, including  biographies,  magazines,  and  period- 
icals, newspapers,  booklets,  brochures,  reference 
books,  career  fiction,  sor.gs  and  poems,  and  occupa- 
tional ti.ie.is,  abstracts.,,  monographs*  audiovisual  aids, 
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including  bulletin  board  displays,  exhibits,  posters 
and  charts , murals  and  art,  phonograph,  video  tape 

^?S  recordin9S,  radio  and  television,  slides, 
films  and  filmstrips;  planned  programs,  including 
assemblies,  panels,  career  days  and  career  talks- 
programmed  instruction,  including  vocational  work- 
books, reports  by  individuals,  and  occupational 
exploration  kits;  interviews,  including  conferences 
with  workers  and  personnel  officers,  group  discussions, 
]ob  clinics,  and  career  conferences;  simulated  work 
experiences,  including  exploratory  practical  arts 
training,  practice  job  interview,  and  career  clubs; 
direct  observation,  including  visitations  to  places 
of  work  and  foster  uncle  and  aunt"  programs;  direct- 
ed exploration,  including  occupational  units,  occu- 
pational courses,  occupational  curriculums  and  explor- 
atory  jobs;  and  actual  occupational  experience,  in- 
cluding shop  training,  work  experience  programs,  on- 
the  job  training,  and  temporary  jobs. 

BUILDING  A "PYRAMID"  OF  SCHOOLS  FOR  DEMONSTRATION  OF 
THE  PROJECT . 

A "pyramid"  of  schools  within  a single  school  system 
was  to  be  developed.  We  have  the  complete  cooper- 
ation of  the  Council  Bluffs  School  System  in  this  area. 

Two  school  buildings  were  to  be  involved:  Edison  Elem- 

tary  Junior  High  School,  and  Thomas  Jefferson  High 

wh-i^h  t't  ^*Waf  ^n^ended  the  elementary  schqol  counselor, 
which  was  hired  by  this  project,  was  to  be  placed  in 

• 1^n  Elementary  School.  There  are  already  counselors 
in  Edison  Junior  High  School  and  in  Thomas  Jefferson 
High  School  to  serve  junior  and  senior  high  school 
pupils.  Thomas  Jefferson  High  School  has  cooperative 
education  programs,  and  has  possibly  one  of  the  most 
complete  curriculums  in  the  area  of  vocational  train- 
ing  that  exists  in  southwest  Iowa.  Those  two  school 
uildings,  then,  through  the  use  of  project  personnel 
and  personnel  already  employed  by  the  Council  Bluffs 
Community  School  System,  provide  the  pyramid  upon 
w ic  the  project  is  built.  The  programs  which  are 
initiated  and  which  already  exist  in  these  schools 
were  to  be  used  for  demonstrating  the  design  of  the 
project  so  that  the  development  concept  can  be  spread 
by  the  Iowa  Western  Community  College.  Iowa  Western 
Community  College,  also  located  in  the  City  of  Council 
Bluffs,  was  to  form  the  top  of  the  pyramid  which  we 
are  building.  This  institution  cooperated  with  the 
Pottawattamie  County  School  System  in  designing  this 
project  and  has  personnel  who  are  committed  to  assist- 
mg  project  personnel  in  any  way  possible. 
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13. 


RESULTS  AND  ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

Our  departmental  staff,  .',n  November  16 , 1970 , met  for 
the  first  time  with  its  director,  who  had  been  hired 
on  September  1,  1971.  After  an  orientation  to  the 
Pottawattamie  County  School  System,  the  Area  XIII 
Community  College,  and  the  Council  Bluffs  Community 
School  District,  offices  we  re  occupied  at  Roosevelt 
School  in  Council  Bluffs  on  November  18,  1971,  and  work 
was  begun  to  implement  our  aims  and  objectives.  The 
original  staff  consisted  of:  Director,  Earl  Winters; 

Placement  Coordinator,  Richard  Martin;  Elementary 
Counselor,  Jean  Devoy;  Vocational  Education  and  Coun- , 
selor  Coordinator,  Lucille  Linde,,  who  resigned  July  1. 

Initially,  our  thrusts  were  at  Thomas  Jefferson  High 
School  and  Edison  Elementary  and  Junior  High,  our 
two  pilot  schools.  The  project  was  designed  to  develop 
meaningful  paradigms  of  a motivational  nature,  from 
our  own  ingenuity  and  the  expertise  of  the  institu- 
tions involved,  give  them  trial,  and  propagate  them 
so  that  all  students,  public  and  private,  within  the 
areas  of  Council  Bluffs  (first  year) , Pottawattamie 
County  (second  year)  and  the  eight  contiguous  counties 
in  Area  XIII  (final  year),  and  to  help  them  become 
aware  of  the  world  of  work. 

Using  the  pryamidal  system,  the  elementary  schools' 
thrust  was  in  the  construction  and  implementation 
of  units  of  vocational  information  to  create  aware- 
ness of  the  opp jrtunities  within  the  world  of  work; 
to  create  an  understanding,  within  individuals,  of 
their  particular  interests,  capabilities,  and  strengths; 
and  to  enhance  feelings  of  self-worth  in  individuals. 

Then,  through  further  integration  of  the  academic 
skills  in  the  junior  high  grades,  increased  stress 
was  placed  upon  development  of  skills  necessary  in 
work  situations,  present  and  future;  and  the  develop- 
ment of  personal  characteristics  which  will  aid  in 
securing  and  maintaining  employment. 

Finally,  the  senior  high  student  was  made  increasing- 
ly aware  of  the  agencies  and  organizations  available 
to  assist  persons  seeking  employment,  and  the  facil- 
itation of  effective  placement  for  the  school  term- 
inator, either  as  a graduate,  or  as  a dropout. 
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This  was  accomplished  by  personal  diplomacy:  we  visit- 
ed with  every  junior  and  senior  high  school  in  Council 
Bluffs,  some  ten  in  all,  as  well  as  Lewis  Central 
schools,  and  met  with  their  coordinating  personnel  to 
acquire  an  overview  of  the  extant  programs,  discussed 
areas  of  concentration  and  growth,  and  remained  avail- 
able for  suggested  updating,  and  especially  the  inte- 
gration of  the  world  of  work  within  the  existant  cur- 
riculum. This  meant  pooling  ideas  developed  within 
the  diverse  systems,  and  modifying  them  to  fit  into 
particular  schools.  After  an  experimental  phase, 
where  these  programs  were  developed,  they  were  printed 
and  made  available  to  all  participating  schools  for 
their  utilization.  Thus,  as  a lesult,  forty-t.W''  voca- 
tional units  applicable  to  the  primary-elementary 
schools  were  constructed  and  are  in  the  process  of 
editing  for  publications. 

An  additional  elementary  counselor,  Jackie  Crabtree, 
joined  us  August,  16,  1971,  and  has  prepared  twelve 
more  units  developed  around  the  "cluster"  approach 
of  job-related  vocations.  Included  in  this  unit  are 
twelve  different  occupations  concerned  with  the  organ- 
izational structure  of  the  Council  Bluffs  citv  health 
department. 

Also,  arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  sewage  treat- 
ment plant  for  tours  for  classes  if  the  teachers  wish. 
In  addition,  she  had  spent  time  meeting  with  teachers, 
principals,  and  coordinators  to  explain  our  program. 

In  order  to  helping  the  teachers  integrate  the  world 
of  work  into  their  curriculum,  is  has  been  necessary 
for  her  to  thoroughly  familiarize  herself  with  their 
curriculum,  which  she  is  presently  working  on. 

Another  new  acquisition  is  Don  Hall;  our  new  vocational 
education  coordinator,  whose  job  is  working  with  the 
vocational  education  teachers,  has,  since  July  1,  1971, 
instituted  the  world  of  construction  in  the  junior  high 
pilot  school  at  Edison,  where  250  students  will  have 
the  chance  to  investigate  this  cluster  of  occupations. 

A power  mechanics  course  has  been  developed  for  use  now 
in  one  high  school  and  hopefully  it  will  then  be 
moved  to  another  location.  This  power  mechanics  course 
was  normed  after  the  successful  "on-hands"  summer  school 
experience.  The  techniques  developed  this  summer,  as 
the  actual  critiques  from  the  personnel  involved,  stu- 
dent and  instructor,  enabled  us  to  do  this. 
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A short  term  intensive  training  course  for  girls  in 
maid  service  has  been  developed  for  use  in  our  pilot 
high  school,  which  is  being  implemented  by  the  special 
education  coordinator. 

In  the  area  of  placement,  over  one  hundred  sixty 
employers  were  contacted.  As  the  labor  market  was 
tight  for  adults  (1200  adults  were  registered  for 
unemployment) , preference  was  given  to  them,  espe- 
cially those  previously  laid  off,  rather  than  to 
high  school  students.  However,  procedures  were 
developed  with  the  counselors  at  the  high  schools 
to  apprise  the  students  of  the  few  jobs  gleaned  by 
personal  contacts.  Ironically,  many  of  these  joos 
were  not  picked  up  by  the  students  because  they  only 
paid  minimum  wage,  or  less. 

Of  the  seven  potential  dropouts  referred  to  us, all 
but  two  returned  to  school:  one,  the  only  one  over 
sixteen,  was  followed  through  a series  of  failures, 
including  being  expelled  from  MDTA  training  in  auto 
body  and  fender  repair.  He  is  now  on  his  way  to  the 
Job  Corps.  The  other  boy  has  expressed  an  interest 
in  returning  to  school,  but  not  the  one  to  which 
he  has  been  assigned.  This  leaves  us  in  a awkward 
position,  as  our  department  has  proceeded  to  its 
limit.  The  Director  of  Secondary  Education  for  the 
Council  Bluffs  System  has  refused  a transfer,  so  we 
are  at  an  impasse,  since  the  lad  is  only  fifteen  and 
cannot  be  employed. 

We  coordinated  with  the  local  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
director  and  Chief  of  Civilian  Personnel  at  Offu'tt 
Air  Force  Base,  Bellevue,  Nebraska,  in  seeking  jobs 
for  NYC  participants  the  past  summer.  We  had  a 
promise  from  the  air  base  for  ten  participants,  im- 
mediately, with  more  promised.  The  regional  NYC 
director  in  Harlan,  Iowa,  had  not  been  properly 
apprised  of  the  program  by  the  local  director  in 
the  Iowa  State  Employment  Service,  and  slots  were 
not  left  open.  Consequently,  this  avenue  was  closed, 
due  to  the  limiting  of  our  role  to  coordination. 

However,  we  are  now  in  the  process  of  coordinating  an 
NYC  II  program  of  picking  up  dropouts  and  sending 
them  co  Bellevue,  Nebraska,  for  a half  day  of  remedial 
work  in  academic  subjects,  plus  a half  day  of  on-  the- 
job  training,  resulting  in  a diploma  (plus  meaningful 
vocational  experience)  on  graduation  day.  • 
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The  most  exhilarating  aspect  of  our  department's 
efforts  has  been  the  Different  Type  Of  Summer  School, 
a no-grade,  no  tuition,  no-credit  "hands-on"  work 
experience  in  the  areas  of:  electronics,  vocational 
home  economics,  power  mechanics,  drafting,  graphic 
arts  communication,  machine  tool  operations,  office 
education,  and  welding.  This  was  a county-wide  pro- 
ject, involving  the  busing  of  seventy-four  students 
from  as  far  away  as  fifty  miles  from  the  communities 
of  Treynor , Avoca-Hancock , Underwood,  Tri-Center, 

Walnut,  Lewis  Central,  Carson-Macedonia , Oakland]  and 
of  course,  Council  Bluffs.  The  students,  two  hundred 
and  four  during  the  first  four-week  session,  ranged 
from  seventh  to  twelfth  grades,  co-educational , private 
and  public,  were  given  exploratory  training,  then 
allowed  to  do  the  various  types  of  jobs  a worker  in 
any  of  the  above  areas  would  be  required  to  do,  with 
no  stress  upon  teaching  skills.  With  the  exception 
o electronics,  held  only  during  the  first  session, 

enrolled  in  all  classes.  The  enthusiasm 
of  both  the  teacher  and  those  taught,  reflected  in  the 
tact  that  attendance  was  high  (with  no  such  requirement 
stipulated) , was  quite  evident  in  the  reports  turned 
in  by  the  teachers,  as  well  as  by  the  third-party 
evaluators,  who  gave  the  program  an  unqualified  success. 
The  students  voted  their  approval  by  their  tool  kits; 
thirty-five  tool  kits  were  purchased  (some  three  hun- 
red  pieces  of  equipment  in  all)  and  each  one  returned 


Since  the  summer  sessions,  we  have  diligently  been 
formulating  plans  for  an  in-house  working  paper  that 
reveals  our  separate  approaches  to  the  coming  school 
year,  which  have  been  modified  by  the  suggestions 
made  this  October  by  the  federal  inspection  team  of 
USOE  and  by  the  Central  Iowa  Associates,  our  third- 
party  evaluators,  and  are  implementing  them.  Also, 
considerable  effort  was  made  to  orient  our  new  person- 
nel with  the  various  administrators  and  coordinators, 
with  whom  they  will  work  in  the  city  systems,  to 
insure  a smoother  transition  into  the  coming  year, 

CONCLUSION 

We  feel,  likewise,  that  in  the  ten  and  one-half  months 
of  our  program,  including  less  than  six  months  of  the 
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regular  school  year , we  re^choa  many  of  our  goals 
with  the  personnel  we  had  who  were  qualified  in 
their  areas.  The  notable  exception  was  contacting 
all  elementary  schools  for  inclusion  in  the  program. 
With  new  personnel  so  assigned,  this  will  be* made 
up  anon.  We  feel  extremely  pleased  that  we  instigated 
exploration  at  the  junior  high  level,  a severe  void 
in  most  schools'  vocational  programs. 

We  attribute  the  late  approval  and  funding  and  the 
six  and  one-half  months'  delay  in  beginning  this  pro- 
ject, as  an  obstacle  to  be  overcome,  since  we  should 
have  begun  operation  well  before  school  started  last 
fall,  so  that  we  could  have  laid  some  groundwork  be- 
fore attempting  a project  of  such  magnitude  and  scope 
as  ours.  Next  year,  with  a cadre  of  about  three  hun- 
dred students  interspersed  within  the  schools  of  the 
county  who  have  been  actively  engaged  in  our  program, 
we  feel  we  will  have  a better  springboard  than  was 
present  at  appearance,  at  second  semester  this  past 
year. 

Finally,  we  are  well  pleased  in  the  reaction  we  have 
received  from  the  implementation  of  the  ERIC  system 
into  our  project,  to  assist  those  teachers,  in  those 
vocational-technical  areas  which  we  are  designed  to 
propagate.  The  vocational  educators  and  the  librar- 
ians are  being  oriented,  in  groups,  relative  to  the 
use  of  ERIC?  and  microfiche,  then,  will  be  ordered 
for  them  to  supplement  our  present  library.  With 
our  reader-pointer  and  planned  procurement  of  a 
portable  reader  available  for  further  investigation, 
we  are  positive  that  many  of  the  pertinent  programs 
Successfully  tried  at  other  pilot  schools  can  be 
obtained,  modified,  and  implemented  within  the  local 
schools. 
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Final  Report 

The  First  Year  of  the  Guidance  and  Vocational  Education 
Exemplary  Project  in  the  Pottawattamie  County  School  System 

Submitted  by 

Central  Iowa  Associates,  Inc. 

September  25,  1971 


I.  INTRODUCTION 

This  evaluation  was  conducted  by  Central  Iowa  Associates,  Inc., 
using  a team  of  four  evaluators,  all  of  whom  are  professionally  quali- 
fied and  experienced  in  the  field  of  counseling  and  guidance.  In 
addition,  each  member  of  the  team  has  had  previous  research  and  evalua- 
tion experience  in  individually  varying  but  relevant  topics  and  settings, 
A brief  resume T for  each  team  member  is  attached  to  this  report. 

Site  visits  were  conducted  on  June  3,  June  28,  July  23,  September 
15  and  September  21,  1971.  Prior  to  these  visits,  each  team  member 
familiarized  himself/herself  with  materials  relative  to  the  project; 
the  members  then  worked  together  as  a team  to  establish  an  integrated 
plan  for  the  evaluation.  During  the  actual  visits,  each  team  member 
conducted  a pre-assigned  portion  of  the  evaluation,  working  singly,  in 
pairs,  and/or  as  a complete  four-person  team.  Findings  were  brought  to- 
gether in  post-visit  team  discussions,  at  which  time  conclusions  and 
recommendations  were  developed  and  summarized  for  inclusion  in  the  post- 
evaluation visit  reports.  Written  interim  reports  were  submitted  to  the 
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Project  Director  on  June  11,  July  6,  and  August  11.  Recommendations 
were  also  discussed  with  the  project  staff  members  both  during  and  at 
the  conclusion  of  each  7isit. 

Evaluation  contacts  included  visits  in  those  schools  in  which  the 
project  was  operating  and  interviews  with  project  staff,  school  personnel 
and  others  associated,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  program.  In 
addition,  on  June  28  and  July  3 a questionnaire  was  administered  both  to 
students  and  teachers  involved  in  the  summer  vocational  education  program 
in  order  to  obtain  information  regarding  individual  and  group  reactions 
to  that  program.  This  special  evaluation  of  the  summer  program  is  des- 
cribed in  Section  III  of  this  report.  Further,  on  the  September  21 
visit,  two  objective  assessment  instruments  were  administered  to  13 
regular  school  classes.  These  instruments  and  the  objective  research 
design  are  described  in  Section  IV  of  this  report. 

In  general,  it  should  be  noted  that  in  this  first  year  the  project 
was  severely  hampered  by  the  fact  that  funding  was  delayed  until  well 
after  the  schools  opened  for  the  1970-71  academic  year.  The  consequences 
of  this  late  start  are  numerous,  although  frequently  somewhat  intangible. 


II.  GENERAL  EVALUATION 

A.  Elementary  Level 

The  main  thrust  at  this  level  has  been  at  Edison,  the  pilot  school. 
Herein,  the  project  is  fortunate  to  have  had  the  opportunity  to  create 
something  new,  independent  of  the  previously  existing  programs.  Among 
the  goals  stated  on  pages  9 and  10  of  the  project  proposal,  it  is  clear 
that  most  elementary  school  effort  has  been  toward  goal  (a),  "To  create 
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awareness  on  the  part  of  elementary  and  secondary  students  of  the 
opportunities  which  exist  in  the  world  of  work."  The  objectives  (b), 

"To  create  an  understanding,  within  individuals,  of  particular  interests, 
capabilities,  and  strengths  which  they  have",  and  (c),  "To  enhance 
feelings  of  personal  self-worth  in  individuals"  have  not  been  implemented. 
The  goals  or  objectives,  (d),  (e),  (f),  and  (g)  are  not  applicable  or 
relevant  to  the  elementary  level. 

Whereas,  at  the  elementary  level  the  project  effort  has  been  directed 
primarily  toward  the  staff  and  students  in  the  pilot  school,  it  has  pro- 
duced techniques  and  materials  (the  learning  units)  which  could  easily  be 
extended  into  other  elementary  schools  in  the  area.  This  extension  seems 
to  have  begun  and  it  is  our  impression  that  just  as  the  program  has  been 
well  accepted  in  the  pilot  school,  so  it  will  be  accepted  in  other 
elementary  schools. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  main  thrust  of  the  project  effort  at 
the  elementary  level  has  been  to  supply  guidance  materials,  learning 
units,  and  personal  assistance  to  the  teachers  with  the  intent  that  the 
teachers  would  soon  come  to  incorporate  career  information  as  a part  of 
their  regular  teaching  activities.  The  evaluators  consider  this  approach 
to  guidance  at  the  elementary  level  to  be  an  interesting  and  possibly 
most  fruitful  model  which  should  be  followed  carefully.  The  interviews 
by  the  evaluators  revealed  a rather  general  enthusiasm  with  the  elementary 
program.  The  objective  research  now  in  progress  will  hopefully  sub- 
stantiate this.  The  project  staff  member  first  assigned  to  Edison 
Elementary  School  has  now  been  assigned  to  initiating  project  efforts 
in  other  elementary  schools.  Another  elementary  counselor,  new  to  the 
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project,  is  continuing  the  work  in  Edison  before  moving  out  to  other 
schools.  This  "moving  out"  is  seen  by  these  evaluators  as  a most 
appropriate  way  to  pursue  the  project  goals. 

One  suggestion  or  caution  with  respect  to  the  elementary  program 
is  that  staff  time  for  the  development  of  materials  ("units")  should  be 
minimized  where  possible  by  using  materials  available  from  other  sources 
(e.g.,  from  other  exemplary  projects). 

B.  Junior  High  Level 

In  the  first  interim  report,  these  evaluators  suggested  that  no 
meaningful  effort  had  been  expended  at  the  junior  high  level  though  it 
would  seem  that  this  is  the  level  where  a project  of  this  kind  could 
have  the  most  impact.  Since  that  interim  report,  however,  the  very 
successful  summer  program  reached  more  junior  high  students  than  students 
at  other  levels.  Further,  project  staff  has  started  this  fall  to  imple- 
ment an  extensive  program  in  Edison  Junior  High.  The  traditional  shop 
courses  have  been  replaced  by  the  program,  "World  of  Construction  . It 
is  hoped  that  this  program  will  provide,  in  accordance  with  the  project 
goals,  a realistic  view  of  one  broad  segment  of  the  world  of  work,  and 
that  a high  level  of  acceptance  of  this  new  program  will  secure  sub- 
sequent, similar  programs  (e.g.,  the  "World  of  Manufacturing"  and  the 
"World  of  Power").  Project  staff  are  actively  searching  for  similar 
materials  and  programs  that  would  be  of  more  interest  to  girls  at  this 
level.  These  new  efforts  in  the  Edison  Junior  High  and  the  future  plans 
at  this  level  favorably  impress  these  evaluators.  Hopefully,  the  objec- 
tive research  now  in  progress  will  substantiate  these  impressions. 
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C.  High  School  Level 

In  the  first  interim  report  these  evaluators  questioned  the 
effectiveness  of  the  project  in  Thomas  Jefferson,  its  pilot  senior  high 
school.  At  this  time,  we  can  only  reiterate  our  feeling  that  the 
project  has  not  had  a significant  impact  in  this  pilot  school.  A 
number  of  possible  reasons  for  the  lack  of  impact  could  be  cited,  many 
of  which  are  completely  outside  the  responsibility  of  project  personnel. 

Two  points,  however,  could  be  made  to  emphasize  our  opinion  that  Thomas 
Jefferson  should  no  longer  be  considered  as  a pilot  school  for  the  project: 

1)  Thomas  Jefferson  already  has  the  most  extensive  vocational  educa^ 
tion  program  in  western  Iowa,  and  is  generally  considered  one  of  the  best 
such  programs  in  the  state.  An  exemplary  project  is  much  more  likely  to 
have  an  impact  in  a school  where  there  is  either  no  vocational  education 
program  or  a program  that  is  seriously  deficient. 

2)  Closely  associated  with  the  goals  of  this  project  is  the  need 
for  counselors  interested  in  guidance  in  the  vocational  education  area, 
who  interact  with  the  vocational  education  instructional  staff,  work  and 
placement  coordinators,  etc.  Due  to  the  job  specification  and  job 
tradition  for  counselors  in  schools  such  as  Thomas  Jefferson,  it  is 
virtually  impossible  for  project  staff  to  bring  about  changes.  The 
situation  implied  here  is  not  unique  to  Thomas  Jefferson,  but  rather  i3 
found  in  many  large  urban  high  schools  in  the  midwest.  Again,  the 
project  staff  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  not  being  able  to  change 
this  situation. 
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In  the  spring  of  1971,  the  project  staff  started  to  aid  St.  Albert's 
High  School  with  their  vocational  education  program  by  supplying  infor- 
mation and  vocational  education  materials.  Thi|  effort  continues,  as 

i 

well  as  similar  efforts  in  Lewis  Central  High  School  and  the  Abraham 
Lincoln  High  School.  These  evaluators  favor  the  switch  of  emphasis  at. 
the  senior  high  level  from  Thomas  Jefferson  to  one  or  another  of  these 
aforementioned  schools.  It  seems,  however,  that  no  precise  plan  of 
action  has  been  forrulated  at  this  time  with  respect  to  project  activi- 
ties at  the  senior  high  level. 

D.  Job  Placement 

In  the  first  interim  report,  these  evaluators  stated  that  they  did 
not  clearly  understand  the  intent  nor  the  effectiveness  of  the  activities 
of  the  Job  Placement  Coordinator.  This  situation  continues  to  a great 
extent.  It  has  been  reported  to  us  that  this  project  staff  member  has 
contacted  some  160  employers  in  the  hope  of  finding  positions  for 
vocational  education  students  and  school  dropouts.  Further,  individual 
incidents  wherein  project  staff  has  been  extensively  involved  in  the 
placement  of  dropouts  have  been  reported  to  us.  The  "effectiveness"  of 
these  efforts  is  impossible  for  us  to  evaluate.  We  note  with  interast, 
however,  the  possibility  that  the  project  staff  will  develop  an  on-going 
relationship  with  a local  NYC  program.  Efforts  in  developing  such  on- 
going relationships  are  seen  by  these  evaluators  as  most  consonant  with 
the  goals  of  the  project. 

One  suggestion  is  that  the  Job  Placement  Coordinator  actually  be 
housed  in  a senior  high  school  and  function  therein  as  part  of  the 
counseling  staff.  In  such  a setting,  he  would  serve  as  a model  for  staff 
and  students  of  how  a counselor  functions  with  respect  to  placement  of 
vocational  education  students  and  dropouts. 
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III.  EVALUATION  OF  THE  1971  SUMMER  PROGRAM 
Report  submitted 
August  11,  1971 

A.  Method 

On  June  28  and  on  August  3,  1971,  four  members  of  the  staff  of 
Central  Iowa  Associates,  Inc.  visited  all  locations  wherein  the  activi- 
ties of  the  summer  program  took  place.  During  these  visits,  the 
instructors  in  the  summer  program  were  interviewed  by  the  staff  of 
Central  Iowa  Associates,  using  a pre-planned  format.  A satisfaction 
questionnaire,  designed  for  this  project  by  Central  Iowa  Associates, 
was  administered  to  students  participating  in  the  program.  A copy  of 
the  questionnaire  is  included  as  Appendix  A of  this  report. 

Members  of  the  Exemplary  Project  staff  mailed  a similar  questionnaire 
to  parents  of  children  who  participated  in  the  first  session  of  the 
summer  program.  The  analysis  of  those  parent  questionnaires,  returned  by 
August  3,  is  included  in  this  report. 

B.  Res  tilts 

The  Student  Satisfaction  Questionnaire.  The  summer  program  con- 
sisted of  two  four-week  classes  or  sessions.  In  the  first  session, 
there  were  just  over  200  student  slots.  Because  some  of  the  students  in  the 
program  attended  more  than  one  class,  the  actual  number  of  students 
participating  was  less  than  200.  Likewise,  in  the  second  summer  session 
there  were  about  75  student  slots.  Some  of  the  same  students  partici- 
pated in  both  sessions. 

Questionnaires  were  received  from  93  students  in  the  first  session 
and  from  39  students  in  the  second  session.  The  actual  number  of 
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questionnaires  received  is  somewhat  less  than  100%  of  the  number  parti- 
cipating  because  of  factors  such  as: 

a)  The  evaluators  did  not  reach  some  classes  in  time  fot  the 
students  to  complete  the  questionnaire  during  the  class  period,  and 
some  students  had  to  leave  immediately. 

b)  One  class  was  away  on  a field  trip  at  the  time. 

c)  Several  students  in  the  first  session  had  completed  their 
projects  and  so  had  ’’completed  the  program”  for  the  session. 

d)  Several  students  were  absent  on  the  days  of  the  evaluation 
visits  because  of  pre-planned  activities  such  as  family  vacations. 

e)  On  the  day  of  the  first  evaluation  visit,  the  ambient 
temperature  was  above  100*\  Most  workshop  and  classroom  facilities 
were  not  air-conditioned,  consequently,  absenteeism  was  unusually  high 
on  the  day  of  the  visit. 

Mfllysls  of  the  Student  Questionnaire.  A breakdown  of  the  number 
of  males  and  females  responding  is  as  follows: 


1st  Session 
Number  Percent 

2nd  Session 
Number  Percent 

Total 

Number  Percent 

Males 

69 

74 

37 

95 

106 

80 

Females 

24 

26 

_2 

5 

26 

20 

93 

39 

132 
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Front  the  first  session  there  were  30  respondents  between  the  ages  of 
16  and  18,  the  remainder  ranging  from  12  through  15.  In  the  second 
session  there  were  11  respondents  between  the  ages  of  16  and  18  and  28 
between  the  ages  of  12  and  15. 

To  the  question,  "Would  you  come  back  to  the  summer  program  next 
year  if  you  were  free  to  do  so?",  the  responses  were  as  follows: 


1st  Session 
Number  Percent 

2nd  Session 
Number  Percent 

Total 

Number  Percent 

Yes 

81 

87 

36 

92 

117 

88 

No 

5 

5 

1 

3 

6 

5 

Tailed  to 

Respond  7 

8 

2 

5 

9 

7 

93 

39 

132 

To  the  question,  "How  well  did  you  like  the  program?",  tho.  responses 
were  as  follows: 


1st  Session  2nd  Session  Total 

Number  Percent  Number  Percent  Number  Percent 


I liked  it  very  much 

64 

69 

26 

«T 

* 90 

68 

It  was  pretty  good 

20 

21 

8 

20 

28 

21 

It  was  okay 

6 

6 

4 

10 

10 

8 

I didn't  like  it 

0 

0 

1 

3 

1 

1 

Failed  to  respond 

3 

3 

0 

0 

3 

2 

93 

39 

132 

From  the  above  response  pattern 

, it 

is  evident 

that  the  students 

i,  in  general,  quite  enthused  with  the 

program. 

The  interaction  of 

staff  of  Central  Iowa 

Associates 

with 

the  students 

during  visits  to 

these  classes  certainly  supports  the  findings  concerning  such  enthusiasm. 
Though  not  readily  categorized,  the  responses  to  other  questions  such  as, 
"What  things  about  the  program  were  most  interesting  and/or  helpful  to 
you?",  and,  "Would  you  encourage  your  friends  to  come  next  year?",  also 
tend  to  indicate  high  student  satisfaction. 
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There  were  a wide  variety  of  responses  to  the  question,  "What  things 
didn't  you  like  about  the  program?"  There  seemed  to  be  an  element  of 
consistency  about  these  responses  only  with  respect  to  the  16-18  year-old 
group  in  the  second  session,  who  expressed  some  disfavor  with  the 
presence  of  12-15  year-olds  in  the  same  classes.  These  evaluators  tend 
not  to  take  this  objection  of  the  16-18  year-olds  at  all  seriously.  In 
fact,  it  seems  to  be  a normal  reaction  for  members  of  this  age  group  when 
participating  in  activities  with  younger  students  who  often  are  found  to 
be  as  interested  and  capable  os  the  older  group.  Further,  in  the  "real" 
world  of  work,  people  must  adopt  to  co-workers  from  different  age  groups, 
sex,  abilities,  interests,  cultural  and  ethnic  backgrounds,  etc.  Other 
responses  to  this  question  revealed  no  consistent  pattern  and  were  most 
often  concerned  with  rather  trivial  points,  such  as  the  heat  or  the  time 
it  took  to  get  parts  or  supplies  for  a given  project. 

Questions  concerning  the  courses  liked  best  during  the  regular 
school  year,  about  hobbies,  and  about  performance  in  regular  school 
studies  seemed,  for  the  most  part,  to  indicate  that  the  program  was 
reaching  mostly  those  students  who  would,  in  fact,  be  expected  to  bene- 
fit most  from  the  program.  There  were,  obviously,  a few  very  superior 
students  and,  likewise,  a few  students  very  limited  in  ability  or 
exhibiting  negative  attitudes  with  respect  to  any  type  of  education. 

This  latter  group  were  most  often  the  source  of  negative  comments  about 
the  program. 

Self-reported  attendance  at  the  summer  classes  was  quite  high. 

This  is  encouraging  in  view  of  the  fact  that  attendance  was  completely 
voluntary  and  no  grading  system  was  utilized.  Inspection  of  class 
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attendance  records  and  the  questioning  of  instructors  also  indicated 
very  good  attendance.  Several  instructors  remarked  that  attendance  was 
better  than  the  attendance  at  shop  classes  conducted  during  the  regular 
school  year.  In  the  second  session,  neither  enrollment  nor  attendance 
were  at  the  level  of  the  first  session.  This  was  to  be  expected  and  is 
easily  understood  in  light  of  family  vacation  schedules  and  the  day  to 
day  employment  possibilities  for  students  in  corn-detasseling  and  other 
such  jobs.  The  generally  good  attendance,  however,  is  further  indica- 
tion that  the  students  were  well  satisfied  with  the  program. 

Questions  regarding  the  types  of  employment  the  students  might  like 
as  working  adults  indicate  that  after  participation  in  the  program,  the 
students  were  considering,  in  general,  a broader  range  of  occupations 
than  before  participation.  Though  these  questions  constitute  a rather 
crude  measure  of  vocational  information  and  vocational  maturity,  the 
responses  tend  to  indicate  that  the  average  program  participant  had 
gained  both  vocational  information  and  vocational  maturity. 

Many,  many  suggestions  were  generated  by  the  question  regarding 
other  types  of  work  experiences  the  students  would  like  to  have  included 
in  future  summer  programs.  These  suggestions  received  from  students,  as 
well  as  those  contributed  by  the  instructors,  are  listed  in  Appendix  B. 
There  is  no  intent  on  the  part  of  these  evaluators  that  all  these 
suggestions  be  taken  seriously.  Rather,  it  is  interesting  that  students 
and  instructors  involved  in  the  program  could,  on  a moments  notice,  come 
up  with  such  a lengthy  and  diverse  list  of  suggestions. 
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In  summary,  the  analysis  of  the  student  questionnaire  Indicates 
that  students  were  well  satisfied  with  the  program  and  there  is  a high 
probability  that  they  gained  vocational  information,  experience,  and 
maturity  from  it. 

Analysis  of  the  Instructor  Interviews 

Analysis  of  the  instructor  interviews  must  be  concerned  with  two 
distinct  categories  of  responses:  a)  responses  concerning  the  overall 

impression  of  the  program,  and  b)  specific  or  detailed  comments  or 

suggestions.  The  reason  for  this  approach  is  that  the  instructors  were 

virtually  unamimous  in  their  enthusiasm  for  the  project  though  they 
mentioned  quite  a number  of  points  which  could  be  improved  or  changed. 

For  the  most  part,  when  the  details  mentioned  were  critical,  they  were 
criticisms  which  pertained  to  the  facilities  available  (e.g.,  that  a 

chop  was  not  well  equipped  or  not  properly  ventilated)  for  vocational 

education  in  general  end  did  not  indicate  any  specific  deficit  with 
respect  to  the  summer  program.  Other  criticioms  pertained  to  scheduling, 
course  or  program  content,  and  the  number  of  students  enrolled  in  a 
given  class.  Such  difficulties  as  were  pointed  out  are  to  be  expected 
in  the  beginning  phase  of  any  new  program  where  there  is  not  the  benefit 
of  past  experience.  Tlius,  the  detailed  remarks  of  instructors  are  not 
listed  in  this  report;  the  project  director  and  staff  are  already  aware 
of  them,  and  listing  them  in  this  report  might  lead  the  reader  to  de- 
emphasize  the  strong,  generally  favorable  comments. 

A number  of  the  instructors  stated  that  they  were  pleasantly  sur- 
prised to  find  that  the  junior  high  students  participated  so  profitably 
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in  the  program.  Some  of  the  instructors  had  little  nr  no  previous 
experience  with  this  age  group  and  had  not  expected  them  to  be  60  interest- 
ed, capable,  and  mature  in  their  conduct  in  the  workshops.  One  instructor 
indicated  that  she  would  "prcbably"  like  to  participate  in  the  program  in 
the  future;  all  others  were  definite  in  asserting  their  interest  in 
continued  participation. 
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The  Analysis  of  Parent  Questionnaires 

Project  staff  mailed  queotionnaires  to  about  130  parents  of  students 
who  had  participated  in  the  first  summer  session.  Responses  from  58 
(about  45%)  were  returned  by  August  3.  The  questions  and  a tally  of  the 
responses  were  as  follows: 

1.  Did  your  boy  or  girl  show  enthusiasm  for  the  course  or  courses 
in  which  they  enrolled? 

Number  Percent 

Yes  54  93 

Somewhat  4 7 

No  _0 

58 

2.  Do  you  feel  if  your  boy  or  girl  was  given  the  opportunity  to 
take  new  and  different  courses  other  than  those  offered  this  summer 
they  would  be  interested? 


Number  Percent 


Yes 

Somewhat 

No 


43 

9 

_6 

58 


74 

15 

10 


3.  Did  your  boy  or  girl  seem  to  object  to  the  bus  ride  (if  they 
rode  a bus)? 


Yes 

Somewhat 

No 

Not  applicable 


Number  Percent 


0 

2 

36 

20 

58 


0 

3 

62. 

35 
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4.  In  your  opinion  do  you  think  your  boy  or  girl  would  be  interested 
in  attending  the  second  session  of  summer  school,  July  19  through  August  13, 
e::ploring  a different  area  in  the  "World  of  Work"? 

Number  Percent 

Yes  35  60 

No  21  36 

No  response  _3  3 

58 


If  yes,  which  of  the  following  areas: 


Number 

Power  Mechanics  11 

Graphic  Arts  8 

Machine  Shop  , 11 

Welding  11 

No  choice  given  2 

43 


Percent 

26 

19 

26 

26 

5 


5.  Do  you  believe  your  boy 

or  girl  gained  knowledge  of  the  "World 

of  Work"? 

Number 

Percent 

Yes 

57 

98 

Somewhat 

1 

2 

No 

0 

0 

58 

Tn  addition  to  the  responses  summarized  above,  some  parents  added 
various  remarks.  From  the  data  and  remarks  of  the  parents,  it  secra3  that 
the  following  points  can  be  made: 

1.  Some  parents  expected  more  intensive  training;  they  seemed  not 
to  understand  that  the  program  was  for  exploratory  purposes  rather  than 
to  provide  intensive  training  in  specific  occupational  areas. 

2.  Some  parents  would  have  liked  the  program  to  include  courses 
that  would  be  more  appealing  to  girls. 

3.  Some  suggested  bu3  transportation  for  students  living  in  the 
areas  of  Council  Bluffs  not  convenient  to  public  transportation. 

4.  A few  of  the  many  positive  comments  were  as  follows: 
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"We  think  it  is  a good  program  for  the  kids  to  learn  and  help 
decide  a future." 

"This  was  a very  satisfactory  experience  for  our  daughter " 

" i certainly  feel  the  course  was  very  worthwhile  for  our  son." 

"We  feel  it  is  good  to  have  a program  like  this  so  to  help  the  child 
decide  for  the  future." 

Others  specifically  congratulated  the  project  staff  on  a job  well  done 
and  thanked  them  for  offering  the  program. 

Summary 

Analysis  of  the  data  from  students,  instructors,  and  parents  consis- 
tently indicate  a high  degree  of  satisfaction  with  what  certainly  can  be 
considered  a very  successful  summer  program.  The  evaluators  add  the 
following  remarks  and/or  suggestions: 

1.  This  type  of  summer  program  is  of  more  interest  and  benefit  to 
the  students  than  the  traditional  arts  and  crofts  or  recreation  summer 
program. 

2.  The  cost  of  the  program  is  quite  modest.  The  cost  per  student 
should  further  decrease  as  more  students  are  attracted  to  the  program. 

3.  Junior  high  students  especially  should  be  recruited.  Most 
students  of  this  age  group  are  "ready"  for  this  type  of  program.  Senior 
high  students  should  not  be  excluded,  though  after  several  years  of 
operation  it  would  be  expected  that  more  students  in  this  age  group  will 
already  have  participated  in  this  exploratory  program  and  will  actually 
be  ready  to  "experience"  the  world  of  work  during  the  summer  months. 
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4.  Hopefully,  the  summer  program  was  so  successful  that  it  will  be 
continued  in  Council  Bluffs  without  the  assistance  of  this  project.  Thus, 
project  thrust  can  be  directed  to  other  parts  of  Area  XIII. 

5.  The  experiences  of  the  first  year  will  lessen  considerably  the 
difficulties  with  respect  to  planning,  recruitment,  scheduling,  and 
course  content  in  future  years. 

6.  The  project  staff  will  endeavor  to  include  a wider  variety  of 
work  experiences — particularly  programs  which  will  appeal  to  girls. 

7.  The  project  staff  will  seriously  consider  conducting  only  one 
session  of  the  program— possibly  running  the  session  for  six  rather  than 
four  weeks. 
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IV.  OBJECTIVE  EVALUATION 

With  the  exception  of  the  questionnaires  used  in  the  evaluation  of 
the  summer  program , these  evaluators  have  based  this  report  on  impres- 
sions received  from  discussion  and  structured  interviews.  Due  to  the 
late  involvement  of  the  third-party  evaluators,  no  other  objective 
assessment  was  possible  during  the  first  year  of  the  project.  However, 
a research  design  for  such  an  objective  assessment  has  been  submitted 
to  the  Project  Director  and  is  appended  to  this  section  of  this  report. 
Further,  this  objective  assessment  was  inaugurated  at  the  time  of  the 
September  21,  1971  site  visit.  Certain  aspects  of  the  current  situation 
are  enumerated  herewith: 

1)  The  instruments  used  for  measuring  vocational  information  and 
vocational  maturity  are  the  Occupational  Awareness  Test  (OAT)  and  the 
Vocational  Development  Inventory  (VDI),  The  OAT  was  developed  by 

J.  W.  Menne,  Ph.D.  and  D.  G.  Zytowski,  Ph.D.  The  VDI,  by  John  0.  Crites, 
Ph.D.,  was  chosen  as  the  best  instrument  for  the  assessment  of  vocational 
maturity  down  to  grade  four. 

2)  Grades  4,  6,  and  8 in  Edison  and  10  and  12  in  Thomas  Jefferson 
were  considered  "experimental  units".  Again,  one  class  from  each  grade 
was  tested.  One  class  each  from  grades  4,  6,  and  8 of  Lewis  Central 
were  also  tested  so  as  to  have  a measure  of  units  which  so  far  have 
received  no  direct  project  influence  but  might  be  expected  to  receive 
project  effort  within  the  next  year.  All  of  these  same  13  classes  will 
be  retested  in  the  spring  of  1972. 
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3)  The  project  staff  did  an  excellent  job  in  obtaining  the 
cooperation  needed  for  testing  in  the  13  classes,  and  they  were  of 
tremendous  assistance  in  helping  to  conduct  the  test  administrations. 

4)  The  project  staff  has  begun  to  implement  the  recommendation, 
stated  in  the  first  interim  report,  that  they  conduct  their  own 
objective  evaluation.  * this  end,  they  have  arranged  for  pre-  and 
post-testing  on  the  various  "World  of  Construction"  units  at  the  junior 
high  level*  They  have  also  begun  the  design  of  an  instrument  to  evaluate 
or  assess  the  satisfaction  that  the  "World  of  Construction"  provides  to 
students* 

5)  It  is  suggested  that  there  be  a systematized  follow-up  on  the 
students  placed  in  job  training  or  actual  employment  as  a result  of 
project  efforts* 

Objective  Research  Design  for  the  Guidance  and  Vocational 
Education  Exemplary  Project  in  the  Pottawattamie  County  School  System 

Submitted 
August  11,  1971 

The  objectives  of  the  program  as  stated  on  pages  9 and  10  of  the 
proposal  are  concerned  with  such  goals  as: 

1)  To  create  awareness,  on  the  part  of  elementary  and  secondary 
students,  of  the  opportunities  which  exist  in  the  world  of  work. 

2)  To  create  an  understanding,  within  individuals,  of  particular 
interests,  capabilities,  and  strengths  which  they  have. 
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3)  To  enhance  feelings  of  personal  self-worth  in  individuals. 

4)  To  develop  personal  characteristics  which  will  aid  in  securing 
and  maintaining  employment. 

5)  To  develop  awareness  of  the  agencies  and  organizations  which 
are  available  to  assist  persons  seeking  employment. 

It  would  seem  that  the  above  listed  goals  can  be  seen  as  concerned 
with  the  factors  of  vocational  information  and  vocational  maturity.  Thus, 
information  is  needed  before  one  can  be  aware  of  the  opportunities  which 
exist  in  the  world  of  work.  The  person  who  is  vocationally  mature  will 
have  an  understanding  of  his  own  particular  interests,  capabilities, 
and  strengths.  Therefore,  these  factors,  vocational  information  and 
maturity,  are  used  in  this  research  design  as  these  factors  are  consider- 
ed to  be  directly  related  to  some  of  the  immediate  project  goals. 

In  order  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  special  exemplary 
vocational  education  program,  the  following  is  proposed: 

1)  Measure  the  vocational  information  and  vocational  maturity  of 
the  students  in  the  program  at  the  start  and  near  the  end  of  the  school 
year  (treatment  group). 

2)  Measure  the  same  two  factors  on  a matched  sample  of  students 
at  a school  which  is  not  an  immediate  participant  in  the  program  at  the 
same  two  times  (control  group). 

An  increase,  for  the  treatment  group,  in  the  amount  of  vocational 
information  and  the  level  of  vocational  maturity,  greater  than  that  of  the 
students  in  the  non-participating  (control)  group,  will  indicate  the  degree 
of  success  of  the  program.  This  hypothesized  increase  can  be  expressed 
in  the  usual  terms  of  statistical  significance  as  well  as  the  econometric 
terms,  cost-effectiveness  or  cost-benefit  ratio  for  the  program. 
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A measure  of  vocational  information,  the  Occupational  Awareness 
Test,  ha9  been  developed  for  use  in  this  project.  One  of  two  measures 
of  vocational  maturity  developed  for  similar  projects  will  be  used. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  project’s  degree  of  effectiveness  with 
respect  to  the  objectives  (d)  and  (g)  on  pages  9 and  10,  it  would  be 
desirable  to  measure  job  success  and  job  satisfaction  of  the  program 
participants,  say  5 years  later,  but  this  is  precluded  by  the  time 
frame  and  the  budget  for  evaluation  purposes.  It  seems  reasonable  to 
infer  that  students  who  are  better  informed  and  approach  vocational 
choices  more  maturely  will,  in  fact,  be  more  successful  and  satisfied 
in  the  world  of  work. 

3)  A satisfaction  measure,  similar  to  that  used  by  these 
evaluators  during  the  summer  of  1971,  will  be  used  in  the  early  spring 
of  1972  on  a sample  of  the  program  participants. 

4)  Another  satisfaction  measure  (similar  to  that  mentioned  in  // 3) 
will  be  distributed  in  the  early  spring  of  1972,  by  mail,  to  a sample 
of  parents  of  children  in  the  program. 

The  rationale  behind  the  use  of  satisfaction  measures  is: 

a)  To  get  formal  feedback  about  the  program  to  serve  as  input  for 
third-year  planning. 

b)  Satisfaction  with  a program  is  a crucial  variable.  Even  if  the 
program  is  effective  as  measured  in  steps  1 and  2,  taxpayer  support  will 
be  engendered  only  if  the  program  is  well  liked.  In  fact,  it  is  even 
possible  for  a program  that  cannot  be  demonstrated  to  be  effective  to  be 
supported  by  taxpayers  just  because  they  like  the  program. 
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5)  The  schools,  grades,  and  students  to  be  measured  in  this 
research  design  will  be  determined  in  conjunction  with  the  Project 
Director  and  his  staff.  Likewise,  the  actual  administration  of  the  test 
instruments  and  questionnaires  will  be  a joint  effort  of  the  project 
staff  and  the  third  party  evaluators. 

This  research  design  i9  not  intended  to  be  the  sole  procedure  by 
which  the  project  is  to  be  evaluated.  It  is  the  contribution  of  the 
third  party  evaluators  and  is  intended  to  supplement  the  self-appraisals 
and  evaluations  of  the  project  staff. 

V.  OVERVIEW  AND  SUMMARY 

1)  These  evaluators  consider  that  the  project  staff  have  put  forth 
considerable  effort  and  have  been  reasonably  successful  in  the  very 
short  first  year  of  the  project.  Many  deficiencies  noted  and  suggestions 
made  on  the  occassion  of  the  first  interim  report  have  been  attended  to  and 
substantial  improvements  have  been  made  in  a few  short  months. 

2)  Explicit  planning  with  respect  to  a pilot  school  at  the  senior 
high  level  and  a specific  program  for  that  school  should  be  implemented 
soon. 

3)  Certain  considerations  pointed  out  in  the  first  interim  report 
continue  to  deserve  attention  of  the  project  staff.  Specifically, 

a)  How  can  the  project  facilitate  the  development  of  the  self-image 
which  is  stated  as  a project  goal? 

b)  How  can  the  handicapped  and  the  disadvantaged  be  helped? 
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c)  How  can  vocational  education  programs  be  expanded  so  as  to  be 
of  more  interest  to  girls? 

d)  How  can  the  instructional  and  administrative  staff  of  the 
schools  in  the  area,  from  the  elementary  through  the  college  level,  be 
made  more  aware  of  and  involved  in  project  efforts? 

e)  How  can  citizens,  business  leaders,  parents  and  others  be  made 
more  aware  of  and  involved  in  project  efforts? 

4)  The  project  is  now  completely  staffed  and  the  entire  staff  show 
evidence  of  great  interest  and  are  putting  forth  considerable  effort 
toward  the  attainment  of  project  goals.  Several  staff  members  are  seen 
by  these  evaluators  as  persons  of  exceptional  committment  and  ability. 


Respectfully  submitted, 


John  W.  Menne,  Ph.D. 


ERIC 
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Student  Satisfaction  Questionnaire 
In  order  to  help  us  plan  for  future  vocational-education  programs 
we  would  like  some  information  about  yourself,  your  reactions  to  this 
summer 1 s program,  and  your  suggestions  for  next  year. 

Your  name — „_Your  age Your  school  last  year__ 

Your  grade  in  school  this  coming  fall  

Number  of  days  you  missed  attending  the  summer  program 

Program  work  area  or  areas  in  which  you  participated: 

1) 

2) 

3) 

4) 

5) 

What  things  about  the  program  were  most  interesting  and/or  helpful  to  you? 
What  things  didn't  you  like  about  the  program? 

Would  you  come  back  to  the  summer  program  next  year  if  you  were  free  to 
do  so?  Why  or  why  not? 

Would  you  encourage  your  friends  to  come  next  year?  Why  or  why  not? 

Would  you  like  to  have  some  other  kinds  of  work  experiences  included  in 
the  program  next  year  that  were  not  offered  this  year?  If  so,  what  kin^s? 

Why  did  you  come  to  the  program  this  year-that  is,  what  did  you  expect 
to  gain  from  it? 

How  did  you  first  hear  of  the  summer  program? 

Did  a teacher,  counselor,  or  someone  else  help  you  decide  to  enter  the 
program?  Who  and  how? 
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APPENDIX  A (continued) 

Overall,  how  did  you  like  the  program?  (check  one  of  the  statements  below) 

I liked  it  very  much 

It  was  pretty  good 

It  was  okay 

I didn*  t like  it 

Wlmi  kind  of  Job  or  jobs  would  you  now  consider  (or  think  you  might  like 
working  at)  when  you  are  a working  adult? 

Before  you  came  to  the  summer  program,  what  kind  of  job  or  job9  did  you 
think  you  might  like  to  work  at  when  you  become  a working  adult? 

In  your  studies  during  the  regular  school  year  would  you  describe  your~ 
self  as  (check  one  of  the  below) 

A very  good  student 

A good  student 

An  average  student 

A below-average  student 

What  courses  (studies)  have  you  liked  best  in  your  regular  school  work? 
Please  list  some  of  your  hobbies. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation! 
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CENTRAL  IOWA  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 


President:  Ellen  Betz,  Ph.D, 

Positions:  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology,  Iowa  State  University 

Counseling  Psychologist,  Student  Counseling  Service, 

Iowa  State  University. 

Consulting  Psychologist,  Iowa  Women1 a Reformatory 

Special  Responsibilities/Key  Professional  Activities: 

Coordinator  of  Graduate  Program  in  Counseling  Psychology 
Teaches  Graduate  Courses  in  Counseling 
President,  Central  Iowa  Psychological  Association 
Co-chairman,  Research  Awards  Committee,  American  Rehabilitation 
Counseling  Association 

Publications  in  Personnel  and  Guidance  Journal,  Measurement 
and  Evaluation  in  Guidance,  Journal  of  Vocational  Behavior. 

Degress:  B.  Journalism,  U.  of  Missouri,  1947 

Ph.D.  Counseling  Psychology,  U.  of  Minnesota,  1968 
Certified  Counseling  Psychologist,  State  of  Iowa. 


Vice-President:  John  W.  Menne,  Ph.D. 

Positions:  Assistant  Director,  Student  Counseling  Service,  Iowa  State  U. 

Associate  Professor  of  Psychology,  Iowa  State  University 

Special  Responsibilities/Key  Professional  Activities: 

Director,  Test  Scoring  and  Analysis  Service,  Io wo  State  U. 
Coordinator,  Institutional  Research,  Iowa  State  University 
Teaches  courses  in  Educational/Psychological  Measurement 
and  Computer  Usage 

Technical  advisor  to  Project  TRACIS  (Traffic  Records  and 
Criminal  Justice  Information  System),  State  of  Iowa 
Publications  in  Audio  Visual  Communications  Review,  Journal 
of  Educational  Measurement,  Educational  and  Psychological 
Measurement 

Degress:  B.  Sc.  Electrical  Engineering,  Iowa  State  University,  1946. 

Master  of  Business  Administration,  Stanford  University,  1948. 
Ph.D.,  Psychology,  Angelicum  University  (Rome,  Italy),  1961. 
Certified  Industrial  Psychologist,  State  of  Iowa 
Registered  Professional  Engineer  (Electrical  and  Mechanical). 

State  of  Iowa 
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Central  Iowa  Associates,  Inc.  (continued) 


Joy  M.  Menne,  M.S. 

Positions:  Doctoral  Student,  Counseling  Psychology,  Iowa  State  U. 

Counseling  Intern,  Student  Counseling  Service,  Iowa  State  U. 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Project,  "A  Rehabilitation  Living 
Unit  for  Emotionally  Disturbed  College  Students”, 

Kansas  State  University,  1965-1969. 

Profession  Staff,  Student  Counseling  Service  and  Student 
Health  Service  (Mental  Health  Division),  Kansas  State 
University,  1967-1969. 

Special  Reoponsibilities/Key  Professional  Activities: 

Iowa  Psychological  Association 
American  Personnel  and  Guidance  Association 
Publications  in  College  Student  Personnel,  Audio-Visual 
Communications  Review,  and  in  book.  Transitional 
Facilities  in  the  Rehabilitation  of  the  Emotionally 
Disturbed,  University  Press  of  Kansas,  1970. 

Degreoo:  B.Sc.,  Office  Management  and  Business  Education,  State  U. 

of  Iowa,  1958. 

M.S. , Psychology,  Kansas  State  University,  1968. 

Ph.D.,  Counoeling  Psychology,  Iowa  State  Univeroity, 

(Expected,  1972). 


Donald  G.  Zytowski,  Ed.D. 

Positions:  Professor  of  Psychology,  Iowa  State  University 

Assistant  Director,  Student  Counseling  Service,  Iowa 
State  University 

Counseling  Psychologist  and  Acting  Director,  Student 
Counseling  Service,  Washington  University,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  1950-65. 

Special  Responsibilities/Key  Professional  Activities: 

Cohoulting  Editor,  Personnel  and  Guidance  Journal 
Consulting  Editor,  Journal  of  Vocational  Behavior 
Teaches  Courses  In  Vocational  and  Abnormal  Psychology 
Publications  In  Journal  of  Vocational  Behavior,  Personnel 
and  Guidance  Journal,  Journal  of  Counoeling  Psychology, 
Journal  of  Applied  Psychology 
Boo*C8:  Vocational  Behavior:  Readings  in  Theory  and 

Research , N.Y.;  Holt-Rinehart  & Winston,  1968"! 

Psychological  Factors  In  Vocational  Development , 
Boston:  Houghton-Mifflin,  1970.  * 


Degress:  A.B.  In  Education,  Harris  Teachers  College,  St.  Louis 

Misaouri,  1952. 

M.S.,  Counseling  & Personnel,  Washington  University  St. 
Louis,  Missouri,  1958. 

Ed.D.,  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  1965. 
Certified  Counseling  Psychologist,  State  of  Iowa. 
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July  6,  1971 


Dear  Parents: 

Your  son  or  daughter  has  just  completed  the  first  session  of  a summer 
school  sponsored  through  the  combined  efforts  of  the  Pottawattamie  County 
School  System,  Iowa  Western  Community  College  and  the  Council  Bluffs  Com- 
munity School  System.  We  would  like  to  get  your  reactions  to  this  new 
and  unique  program  in  the  "World  of  Work".  If  you  would  please  answer 
the  following  questions  and  return  them  in  the  enclosed  envelope  it  would 
be  greatly  appreciated: 

1.  Did  your  boy  or  girl  show  enthusiasm  for  the  course  or  courses  in 
which  they  enrolled? 

Yes Somewhat No . 

2.  Do  you  feel  if  your  boy  or  girl  was  given  the  opportunity  to  take 
new  and  different  courses  other  than  those  offered  this  summer  they 
would  be  interested? 

Yes Somewhat No 

3.  Did  your  boy  or  girl  seem  to  object  to  the  bus  ride?  (If  they  rode 
a bus. ) 

Yes Somewhat No 

4.  In  your  opinion  do  you  think  your  boy  or  girl  would  be  interested  in 
attending  the  second  session  of  summer  school,  July  19  through  August 
13,  exploring  a different  area  in  the  "World  of  Work"? 

Yes  No • If  yes,  which  of  the  following  areas:  Power 


Mechanics Graphic  Arts Machine  Shop Welding 

5.  Do  you  believe  your  boy  or  girl  gained  knowledge  of  the  "World  of 
Work"? 

Yes Somewhat  No 


6.  Please  list  any  suggestions  you  feel  would  be  beneficial  to  us. 


We  would  like  to  thank  you  for  your  consideration  in  helping  us  with  the 
questionnaire. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Earl  E.  Winters,  Director 

* Guidance  and  Vocational  Education 

er|c 
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APPENDIX  A 


Student  Satisfaction  Questionnaire 
In  ordet  to  help  us  plan  fr - future  vocational-education  programs 
we  would  like  some  information  about  yourself,  your  reactions  to  this 
summer's  program,  and  your  suggestions  for  next  year. 

Your  name  Your  age Your  school  last  year  

Your  grade  in  school  this  coming  fall 

Number  of  days  you  missed  attending  the  summer  program 
Program  work  area  or  areas  in  which  you  participated: 

1) 

2) 

3) 

4) 

5) 

What  things  about  the  program  were  most  interesting  and/or  helpful  to  you? 
What  things  didn't  you  like  about  the  program? 

Would  you  come  back  to  the  summer  program  next  year  if  you  were  free  to 
do  so?  Why  or  why  not? 

Would  you  encourage  your  friends  to  come  next  year?  Why  or  why  not? 

Would  you  like  to  have  some  other  kinds  of  work  experiences  included  in 
the  program  next  year  that  were  not  offered  this  year?  If  so,  what  kinds? 
Why  did  you  come  to  the  program  this  year— that  is,  what  did  you  expect 
to  gain  from  It? 

How  did  you  first  hear  of  the  summer  program? 

Did  a teacher,  counselor,  or  someone  else  help  you  decide  to  enter  the 
program?  Who  and  how? 
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APPENDIX  A (continued) 

Overall,  how  did  you  like  the  program?  (check  one  of  the  statements  below) 

I liked  it  very  much 

It  was  pretty  good 

It  was  okay 

I didn’t  like  it 

What  kind  of  job  or  jobs  would  you  now  consider  (or  think  you  might  like 
working  at)  when  you  are  a working  adult? 

Before  you  came  to  the  summer  program,  what  kind  of  job  or  jobs  did  you 
think  you  might  like  to  work  at  when  you  become  a working  adult? 

In  your  studies  during  the  regular  school  year  would  you  describe  your- 
self as  (check  one  of  the  below) 

A very  good  student 

A good  student^ 

An  average  student 

A below-average  student^ 

What  courses  (studies)  have  you  liked  best  in  your  regular  school  work? 
Please  list  some  of  your  hobbies. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation! 
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THE  OCCUPATIONAL  AWARENESS  TEST  Form  A,  1971 
John  W.  Menne  & Donald  G.  Zytowski 


Directions.  On  the  separate  answer  sheet,  mark  the  letter  of  the  correct  answer 
Notice  that  the  questions  are  answered  across  the  answer  sheet,  while  on  this 
paper  they  are  arranged  from  top  to  bottom. 


IN  WHICH  ONE  OF  EACH  OF  THESE  PAIRS  OF  OCCUPATIONS  CAN  YOU  MAKE  THE  MOST  MONEY? 


1*  A-Commercial  Artist 

2.  A-Pilot 

3.  A-Interior  Decorator 

4.  A-Hotel  Manager 


B-Medical  Technician 
B-TV  Cameraman 
B-Lawyer 
B-Game  Warden 


C-Both  The  Same 
C-Both  The  Same 
C-Both  The  Same 
C-Both  The  Same 


D- Don't  Know 
D-Don't  Know 
D-Donr  t Know 
D-Don't  Know 


IN  WHICH  OCCUPATION  DO  YOU  NEED  MORE  YEARS  OF  SCHOOL? 

5.  A-Accountant  B-Truck  Driver  C-Both  The  Same 

o.  A-Secretary  B-Sewing  Machine  Operator  »' 

7,  A-Bank  Teller  B-Computer  Programmer  '» 

8.  A-Stock  Clerk  B-Nurse  »» 

IN  WHICH  OCCUPATION  DO  YOU  WORK  MORE  WITH  YOUR  HANDS? 

m Miin?tyPe  °Perator  B-Real  Estate  Salesman  C-Both  The  Same  D-Don't  Know 

10.  A-Ma liman  B-Buyer  n „ 

11.  A-Bookkeper  B-Auctioneer  » h 

12.  A-Telephone  Operator  B-Milkman  » » 


D-Donr  t Know 

M 

M 

I? 


IN  WHICH  OCCUPATION  DO  YOU  WORK  MORE  WITH  PEOPLE? 
13#  A-Economist  B-Beautician 

14.  A-Social  Worker  B-Barber 

15.  A-Foreman  in  Industry  B-Weather  Man 

16.  A-Dressmaker  B-News  Reporter 


C-Both  The  Same 

II 

II 

II 


D-Don't  Know 

tl 

II 

h 


IN  WHICH  OCCUPATION  DO  YOU  NEED  GREATER  SKILL  IN  TALKING  OR  WITH  WORDS? 

1ft’  A~X°ferySt°re  ManagCr  B-Telephone  Lineman  C-Both  The  Same  D-Don't  Know 
IB.  A-Chef  B-Auditor  h „ 

19.  A-Carpenter  B-Sales  Clerk 

20.  A-Printer  B-Homebuilder  " „ 


IN  WHICH  OCCUPATION  DO  YOU  NEED  GREATER  SKILL  WITH  NUMBERS  OR  COMPUTATIONS? 

22  a PlirL  W.  B-College  Professor  C-Both  The  Same  D-Don't  Know 

U.  A-Fire  Fighter  B-Doctor  (Physician)  » 

23.  A-School  Teacher  B-Waitress  m „ 

24.  A-Aircraft  Mechanic  B-Theater  Cashier  " .. 


IN  WHICH  OCCUPATION  ARE  THERE  MORE  JOBS  AVAILABLE? 

fr1U?Cr  B-Dock  Worker  C-Both  The 

26.  A-Architect  B-Librarian  »> 

27.  A-Mcchanical  Engineer  B-Photographcr  •» 

23.  A-Draftsman  B-Airline  Stewardess 


Same 


D-Don't  Know 

ti 

M 

it 


IN  WHICH  OCCUPATION  ARE  WORKING  CONDITIONS  CLEANER  OR  MORE  COMFORTABLE? 

29.  A-TV  Entertainer  B-Minister,  Priest,  or  C-Both  The  Same  D-Don't  Know 

Rabbi 

30.  A-Musician  B-Police  Detective  M n 

31.  A-Radio-TV  Announcer  B- Cowboy  i» 

32.  A-Deep  Sea  Fisherman  B-Policeman  '»  n 


IN  WHICH  OCCUPATION  DO  YOU 

33.  A-Farmer 

34.  A-Lumber  jack 

35.  A-Professional  Athlete 

36.  A-Watch  Repairman 


TRY  TO  GET  PEOPLE  TO  DO  WHAT  YOU  WANT  THEM  TO  DO? 
B-Insurance  Salesman  C-Both  The  Same  D-Don't  Know 
B -Clec  trie  ian  •»  m 

B-Taxl.  Driver  » n 

B-Prpduction  Manager  H ><  « 


THE  OCCUPATIONAL  AWARENESS  TEST  -.)m  B,  1971 
John  W.  Menne  A Donald  G.  Zytowski 


Directions:  On  the  separate  answer  sheet,  mark  the  letter  of  the  correct  answer. 

Notice  that  the  questions  are  answered  across  the  answer  sheet,  while  on  this 
)apar  they  are  arranged  from  top  to  bottom. 


III  WHICH  ONE  0?  THESE  PAIRS  OP  OCCUPATIONS  DO  YOU  NEED  MORE  YEARS  OF  SCHOOL? 


1.  A-Commercial  Artist 

B-Mcdical  Technician 

C-Both  The 

Same 

D-Do^t  Know 

2.  A-Pilot 

B-TV  Cameraman 

C-Both  The 

Same 

D-Don't  Know 

3.  A- Interior  Decorator 

B-Lcwyer 

C-Both  The 

Same 

D-Don't  Know 

4.  A-Hotcl  Manager 

B-Game  Warden 

C-Both  The 

Same 

D-Don't  Knew 

IN  WHICH  OCCUPATION  DO  YOU 

DORIC  MORE  WITH  YOUR  HANDS? 

5.  A- Accountant 

B-Truck  Driver 

C-Both  The 

Same 

D-Don't  Knew 

6,  A-Secretary 

B-Sewing  Machine  Operator  " 

ti 

7.  A-Bank  Teller 

B-Computer  Programmer 

II 

ii 

0.  A-Stock  Clerk 

B-Nurse 

M 

ii 

IN  WHICH  OCCUPATION  DO  YOU 

WORK  MORE  WITH  PEOPLE? 

9.  A-Linotype  Operator 

B-Real  Estate  Salesman 

C-Both  The 

Same 

D- Don’t  Know 

10,  A-Mailman 

B- Buyer 

ii 

ti 

11.  A-Bookkeper 

B-Auctionoer 

n 

ti 

12,  A-Telephone  Operator 

B-Milkman 

it 

ii 

IN  WHICH  OCCUPATION  DO  YOU 

IKED  GREATER  SKILL  IN  TALKING  OR  WITH  WORDS? 

13.  A-Economict 

B-Beautician 

C-Both  The 

Same 

D-Don't  Knew 

14.  A-Social  Worker 

B-Barber 

ti 

ii 

15.  A-Foreman  in  Industry 

B-Wcathcr  Man 

ii 

it 

IG,  A- Dressmaker 

B-Ncws  Reporter 

n 

ii 

IN  CIICH  OCCUPATION  CO  YOU 

NEED  GREATER  SKILL  WITH  NUMBERS  OR 

COMPUTATIONS? 

17.  A-Grocerystore  Manager 

B-Tclcphono  Lineman 

C-Both  The 

Seme 

D- Don't  Knew 

18.  A-Chcf 

B-Auditor 

ii 

tt 

19.  A-Carpenter 

B-Sales  Clerk 

tt 

II 

20.  A-Printer 

B-Hcmebuilder 

n 

M 

IN  WHICH  OCCUPATION  ARE  THERE  M0PJS  JOBS  AVAILABLE? 

21.  A-U  elder 

B-College  Professor 

C-Both  The 

Scte 

D-Don't  Knew 

22.  A-Fire  Fighter 

B- Doc tor  (Physician) 

ti 

ii 

23.  A-School  Teacher 

B-Waitrcss 

ti 

it 

24.  A- Aircraft  Mechanic 

B-Theatcr  Cashier 

n 

it 

^IN  LT1ICH  OCCUPATION  APvE  WORKING  CONDITIONS  CLEANER  OR  MORE  COMFORTABLE? 

25.  A- Plumber  B -Dock  Worker  C-Both  The  Sane  D- Don't  Knew 

26.  A-Architect  B-Librarian  " 11 

27.  A -Mechanical  Engineer  B-Photographer  11  n 

28.  A-Draftsman  B-Airline  Stewardess  ” *« 


IN  WHICH  OCCUPATION  DO  YOU  TRY  TO  GET  PEOPLE  TO  DO 

29.  A-TV  Entertainer  B -Minister,  Priest,  or 

Rabbi 

30.  A-Musician  B-Polico  Detective 

31.  A-Radio-TV  Announcer  B-Ccwboy 

32.  A-Dcep  Sea  Fisherman  B-Policcman 


WHAT  YOU  WANT  THEM  TO  DO? 
C-Both  The  Some  D- Don't 


M 

II 

II 


II 

II 

II 


Knew 


IN  WHICH  OCCUPATION  CAN  YOU  11AICE  THE  MOST  MONEY?  

33.  A-Farmcr  fc-Tncurancc  Salesmen  C-Both  The  Same  D-Don't  Knew: 

34.  A-Lutnbcr  jack  is- Floe  tv i clan  " n ; 

35.  A-Professional  Athlete  B-T.~y1  Driver  » " 

36.  A-Watch  Repairman  B-Production  Manage>2l5if?.fi  " " 


THE  VOCATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  INVENTORY 


FORM  IV 

Direct  Ions : There  are  a number  of  statements  about  occupational 

choice  and  work  listed  in  this  booklet.  Occupational  choice  means  the 
kind  of  job  or  work  that  you  think  you  will  probably  be  doing  when  you 
finish  ail  of  your  schooling. 

If  you  agree  or  mostly  agree  with  the  statement,  print  a T in  front 
of  the  number  of  that  statement.  If  you  disagree  or  mostly  disagree 
with  the  statement,  print  an  F in  front  of  the  number  of  the  statement. 
Erase  completely  any  answer  you  wish  to  change. 


1.  Once  you  choose  a job,  you  can’t  choose  another  one. 

2.  In  order  to  choose  a job,  you  need  to  know  what  kind  of  person  you  are. 

3.  I plan  to  follow  the  line  of  work  my  parents  suggest. 

h.  I guess  everybody  has  to  go  to  work  sooner  or  later,  but  1 don't  look 
forward  to  it. 

5.  A person  can  do  any  kind  of  work  he  wants  as  long  as  he  tries  hard. 

6.  I'm  not  going  to  worry  about  choosing  an  occupation  until  I'm  out  of 
school . 

7*  Your  job  is  important  because  it  determines  how  much  you  can  earn. 

8.  Work  is  worthwhile  mainly  because  it  lets  you  buy  the  things  you  want. 

9.  rhe  greatest  appeal  of  a job  to  me  is  the  opportunity  it  provides  for 
getting  ahead. 

10.  X often  daydream  about  what  I want  to  be,  but  I really  haven’t  chosen 
a line  of  work  yet. 

11.  Knowing  what  you  are  good  at  is  more  important  than  knowing  what  you 
like  in  choosing  an  occupation. 
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12.  Your  parents  probably  know  better  than  anybody  which  occupation  you 


should  enter. 

13.  If  I can  just  help  others  in  my  work,  I’ll  be  happy. 

14.  Work  is  dull  and  unpleasant. 

15.  Everyone  seems  to  tell  me  something  different,  until  now  I don’t  know 
which  kind  of  work  to  choose. 

16.  I don’t  know  how  to  go  about  getting  into  the  kind  of  work  I want  to  do. 

17.  Why  try  to  decide  upon  a job  when  the  future  is  so  uncertain. 

18.  I spend  a lot  of  time  wishing  I could  do  work  that  I know  I cannot  ever 
possibly  do. 

19.  I don't  know  what  courses  I should  take  in  school. 

20.  It's  probably  just  as  easy  to  be  successful  in  one  occupation  as  it  is 
in  another. 

21.  By  the  time  you  are  15,  you  should  have  your  mind  pretty  well  made  up 
about  the  occupation  you  intend  to  enter. 

22.  There  are  so  many  things  to  cortsider  in  choosing  an  occupation,  it  is 
hard  to  make  a decision. 

23.  I seldom  think  about  the  job  I want  to  enter. 

24.  It  doesn't  matter  which  job  you  choose  as  long  as  it  pays  well. 

25.  You  can't  go  very  far  wrong  by  following  your  parents'  advice  about 
which  job  to  choose. 

26.  Working  is  much  like  going  to  school. 

27.  I am  having  difficulty  in  preparing  myself  for  the  work  I want  to  do. 

28.  I know  very  little  about  ^he  requirements  of  jobs. 

29.  The  job  I choose  has  to  give  me  plenty  of  freedom  to  do  what  I want. 

30.  The  best  thing  to  do  is  to  try  out  several  jobs,  and  then  choose  the 
one  you  like  best. 
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3 I * There  is  only  one  occupation  tor  each  person. 

±2.  Wlie the r you  ore  interested  in  a particular  kind  of  work  is  not  a, 
important  as  whether  you  can  do  it. 

33.  1 ('an 1 t understand  how  some  people  can  be  so  set  about  what  they  want 
to  do. 

34.  As  long  as  1 can  remember  I've  known  what  kind  of  work  I want  to  do. 

3>.  i want  to  really  accomplish  something  in  my  work-in  make  a great  dis- 

- co very  or  earn  jots  of  money  or  help  a great  number  of  people. 

36.  You  get.  into  an  occupation  mostly  by  chance. 

37.  It  fs  who  you  know,  not  what  you  know,  that’s  important  in  a job. 

38.  When  it  comes  to  choosing  a job,  I’ll  make  up  my  own  mind. 

39.  Choose  an  occupation  which  gives  you  a chance  to  help  others. 

40.  When  I am  trying  to  study,  I often  find  myself  daydreaming  about  v^tvi  r 
it  will  be  like  when  I start  working. 

41.  I have  little  or  no  idea  of  what  working  will  be  like. 

42.  Choose  an  occupation,  then  plan  how  to  enter  it. 

43.  1 really  can't  find  any  work  that  has  much  appeal  to  me. 

44.  choose  a job  in  which  you  can  someday  become  famous. 

4j.  If  you  have  some  doubts  about  what  you  want  to  do,  ask  you  parents  or 
friends  for  advice  and  suggestions. 

46.  Choose  a job  which  allows  you  to  do  what  you  believe  in. 

47.  The  most  important  part  of  work  is  the  pleasure  which  comes  from  doing 
i t . 

48.  r keep  changing  my  occupational  choice. 

49.  As  tar  as  choosing  an  occupation  is  concerned,  something  will  come 
along  sooner  or  Inter. 

50.  Why  worry  about  choosing  a job  when  you  don’t  have  anything  to  say 
about  it  anyway. 
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RESOURCE  SERVICES  OFFERED 


The  Pottawattamie  County  School  System  has  established  an  ERIC 
(acronym  for  Educational  Resources  Information  Center)  system  at 
its  Department  of  Guidance  and  Vocational  Education  headquarters, 

Room  11,  Roosevelt  School.  Catalogued  are  the  very  latest  and 
most  innovative  research  data  compiled  in  volumes  called  AIM 
(Abstracts  of  Instructional  Materials)  and  ARM  (Abstracts  of  Research 
and  Related  Materials),  both  in  the  areas  of  vocational  and  technical 
education;  we  also  have  RIE  (Research  in  Education)  and  IPSI  (Integrated 
Personnel  Services  Index.)  The  information  is  indexed  by  subject 
area,  and  is  in  the  form  of  a synthesized  abstract.  If  you  are 
interested  in  more  detailed  information,  you  may  request  the  micn- 
fische  from  us  and  examine  it  in  our  reader  printer,  a machine  that 
magnifies  the  microfische  on  a readable  twelve-inch  square  screen. 
Futhermore,  should  you  desire  a print  of  any  of  these  pages,  we  can 
print  an  8 1/2  x 11"  size  copy  for  your  own  use. 

The  advantages  are;  (1)  All  of  the  current  research,  multiplying 
at  the  rate  of  35,000  reports  and  20,000  articles  annually,  are 
now  available  without  having  you  personally  read,  verbatim,  each 
thesis;  (2)  Any  site  which  has  access  to  ERIC  and  microfische 
instantaneously  become  a research  center;  (3)  Each  educator  can 
become  familiar  with  any  of  the  significant  research  data  in  any 
field,  and  especially  those  how-to-do  it  projects  successfully 
tried  in  other  schools;  which  means  that  (4)  Education  can  respond 
(almost)  immediately  to  relevant  change... it  takes  two  weeks  to 
order  and  receive  the  microfische!  The  only  other  delay  is  the 
^ time  it  takes  you,  as  a teacher,  to  implement  this  research  and 
adapt  it  to  your  own  particular  situation. 

So  come  in  and  visit  us  and  meet  ERIC;  he's  not  the  most  handsome, 
but  he  is  surely  the  most  intelligent  man  you'll  ever  meet. 


r,  diJ.  i-j*  will  uci  o f 
Telephone  712-328-0730 
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Units  Of  Instructional  Materials  Developed 

Postman 

Policeman 

Operating  Railroad  Workers 
Automobile  Mechanic 
Fireman 

Legal  Secretary 
Glazier 

Interior  Designer  and  Decorator 
Data  Processing  Programmer 
Sales  Clerk 

Probation  And  Parole  Officer 
Telephone  Operator 
Private  Secretary 
Radiologic  Technologist 
Air  Traffic  Controller 
Veterinarian 
Setup  Man 

Service  Station  Attendant 
Medical  Record  Librarian 
Carpenter 
Court  Reporter 
Advertising  Copywriter 
Farmer 

Dental  Assistant 
Dental  Hygienist 
Licensed  Practical  Nurse 
Meteorologist 
Forester 

Construction  Laborer 

Pharmacist 

Key  Punch  Operator 

Meat  Packing  Industry  Workers 

Medical  Assistant 

Registered  Nurse 

Beauty  Operator 

Intercity  Bus  Driver 

Machinist 

Pilot 

Tool  And  Die  Maker 
Cement  Mason 
Barber 

Stewardesses 
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' DESCRIPTORS  - ^VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION; 

♦GRADUATE  SURVEYS;  SCHOOL  SURVEYS;  ♦STATE 
SURVEYS;  *EDUCATIONAL  NEEOS;  PROGRAM 
DEVELOPMENT;  PROGRAM  EVALUATION;  ♦SECONDARY 
EDUCATION;  STUDENT  NEEDS;  COLLEGE  BOUND 
STUDENTS;  DROPOUTS;  NONCOLLEGE  PREPARATORY 
STUDENTS;  OCCUPATIONAL  GUIDANCE;  POST 
SECONDARY  EDUCATION 
- IDENTIFIERS  - OHIO 

ABSTRACT  - BASED  ON  INFORMATION  GATHERED  FROM 
STUDENTS  AND  RECORDS  OF  12  OHIO  SCHOOLS,  THIS 
STUDY  SOUGHT  TO  DETERMINE:  (1)  THE  PERCENT  OF 
HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES  SERVED  BY  POST- 
SECONDARY INSTITUTIONS,  (2)  THE  KINDS  OF 
POST-SECONDARY  INSTITUTIONS  IN  WHICH  THE 
COLLEGE-BOUND  ACTUALLY  ENROLL,  (3)  THE  NEED 
FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  IN  OHIO* 

AND  14)  THE  EXTENT  AND  CAUSES  OF  STUDENT 
DROPOUTS  IN  BOTH  HIGH  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE, 
SUBSEQUENT  EMPLOYMENT  RECORDS,  AND  THE 
IMPLICATIONS  OF  SUCH  INFORMATION  FOR 
VOCATIONAL  PROGRAM  PLANNING  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 
SURVEY  FINDINGS  INCLUDED:  (1)  MORE  THAN  HALF 
OF  THE  1970  GRADUATES  HAD  POST-SECONDARY 
SCHOOL  ASPIRATIONS  AND  NEARLY  NINE  OF  EVERY 
TEN  WERE  ABLE  TO  REALIZE  THIS  AMBITION,  (2) 
MORE  THAN  TWO  OF  EVERY  FIVE  GRADUATES 
FOLLOWED  THE  COLLEGE  PREPARATORY  PROGRAM,  (3) 
PARENTS  PROVIDED  THE  MOST  SIGNIFICANT 
ASSISTANCE  IN  THE  SELECTION  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL 
SUBJECTS  TO  BE  STUDIED,  THE  GUIDANCE 
COUNSELOR  WAS  SECOND,  AND  TEACHERS  THIRD,  AND 
14)  THREE  OUT  OF  FIVE  DROPOUTS  REPORTED  THAT 
THEIR  HIGH  SCHOOL  EXPERIENCE  HAD  BEEN  EITHER 
"VERY  HELPFUL  W0R"  HELPFUL."  ONE  IMPLICATION 
OF  THIS  STUDY  IS  THAT  THE  USE  OF  THE  RATIO  OF 
COLLEGE-BOUND  TO  NON-COLLEGE-BOUND  SENIORS  IS 
INVALID  AS  A BASIS  FOR  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF 
MONEY  FOR  VOCATIONAL  PROGRAMS.  IJS) 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
THIS  OOCUMENT  HAS  BEEN  REPRO- 
OUCEO  EXACTLY  AS  RECEIVEO  FROM 
THE  PERSON  OR  ORGANIZATION  ORIG- 
INATING IT  POINTS  OF  VIEW  OR  OPIN- 
IONS STATEO  00  NOT  NECESSARILY 
REPRESENT  OFFICIAL  OFFICE  OF  EOU 
"CATION. POSITION  OR  POLICY 


RETROSPECTIVE  THOUGHTS 
BY 

A DROPOUT 


I too  dropped  out  of  school  ...  I really  wish  now  that  I could 
have  stayed  and  got  my  diploma  ...  I joined  the  Army,  there  1 stayed 
for  ...  I took  a GED  test  ...  and  passed  it  and  received  two  good 
electronics  schools  and  very  valuable  training.  I am  presently  employed 
at ...  as  a senior  electronics  technician.  I honestly  think  I have  done 
pretty  well  with  my  life  for  having  dropped  out  of  school,  although  don’t 
get  me  wrong.  I don’t  or  wouldn't  ever  encourage  it.  If  I hadn’t  finished 
in  the  Army  and  worked  in  a field  that  would  help  me  when  I got  out,  then 
I would  more  than  likely  be  among  the  so  many  of  the  unemployed. 

I haven’t  yet  completed  my  education  as  far  as  I am  concerned  and 
am  at  the  present  taking  a correspondence  course  through  Cleveland 
Institute  of  Electronics  for  a First  Class  Radio  Telephone  license  and 
hope  to  someday  to  get  a EE  degree  .... 

I sincerely  hope  that  all  school  systems  can  come  up  with  a 
method  for  keeping  the  students  in  school  and  help  the  hard  headed 
smart  alecks,  such  as  I use  to  be,  from  making  school  a joke  and  stay- 
ing there  until  they  graduate. 

I can't  honestly  blame  you  or school  for  my  drop- 

ping out,  just  myself. 

Thank  you  for  the  time  spent  on  my  letter. 


Excerpts  from  a letter 
accompanying  Form 
MU  3 Dated  August  31, 
1970 
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I think  a high  school  should  center  more 
around  the  students  and  their  ambitions,  than 
around  education.  Because  if  students  know 
that  the  school  is  worrying  about  them  and 
their  hopes  and  ambitions  instead  of  trying  to 
force  them  to  learn  they  will  learn  by  them- 
selves willingly. 


--A  Graduate 
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CHAPTER  I 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  THE  STUDY 


The  primary  function  of  the  Advisory  Council  For  Vocational  Education  in  Ohio  is 
to  advise  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education,  The  State  Department  of  Education,  and 
to  propose  policies  for  vocational  education  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  in  Ohio.  To 
fulfill  these  responsibilities  it  is  necessary  that  the  Council  obtain  as  much  factual  infor- 
mation as  possible  upon  which  to  base  recommendations  for  policy  formation  and  to  use 

in  support  of  adopted  policy  statements.  More  specifically,  the  Council  wanted  data 
about; 


1.  The  per  cent  of  high  school  graduates  reported  to  be  college-bound;  the 
percentage  actually  enrolling  in  college;  and  the  holding  power  of  higher 
education  and/or  post-secondary  institutions  following  enrollment  to 
graduation  or  completion  of  the  program. 

2.  The  kinds  of  higher  and/or  post-secondary  educational  institutions  in 
which  the  college-bound  actually  enroll. 

3.  Information  for  planning  an  adequate  program  of  vocational  education 
within  the  school  districts  of  Ohio,  and  for  the  fair  and  equitable  distri- 
bution of  state  and  federal  monies  for  vocational  education. 

4.  The  extent  and  causes  of  student  drop  outs  in  both  high  school  and  college, 
their  subsequent  employment  record,  and  the  implications  of  such  infor- 
mation for  vocational  program  planning  and  development. 

5.  Any  additional  information  significantly  related  to  the  above  four  state- 
ments. 

The  Council  contracted  with  Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio,  on  May  22,  1970, 
for  the  development  of  a special  study  project  to  collect  basic  information  related  to 
the  five  areas  listed  above.  The  contract  provided  that  the  study  should  be  directed  by 
Dr.  Ralph  D.  Purdy,  Professor  of  Educational  Administration  and  former  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Educational  Field  Services,  The  School  of  Education, ; Miami  University. 

It  was  further  provided  that  the  Director  should  work  closely  with  the  Executive  Director 
for  the  Council,  and  that  he  should  ha\e  the  advisory  assistance  of  two  Special  Study 
Committees  with  representative  membership  from  the  Council. 


Scope  of  the  Study 


The  des-red  information  was  to  be  secured  from  two  sources:  (1)  the  school  re- 
cords and  (2'  che  students  themselves.  The  former  necessitated  a careful  examination 
of  pupil  permanent  records  in  each  participating  school,  while  a questionnaire  was  to 
be  developed  for  high  school  graduates  and  high  school  drop  outs  to  provide  appropriate 
information.  It  was  proposed  that  the  students  enrolling  in  one  ninth-grade  class  in  ten 
selected  high  schools  of  Ohio  be  identified  and  followed  through  formal  school  attendance 
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and/or  into  employment  to  September,  1970.  To  the  extent  possible,  information  on 
each  student  was  to  be  secured  concerning  high  school  and  post-high  school  training, 
his  employment  during  and  following  high  school  and  post-high  school  training,  the  gen 
eral  kinds  of  training  programs  (college  preparatory,  general,  vocational  education, 
practical  arts)  pursued,  the  relationships  between  these  programs  and  subsequent  em- 
ployment, and  any  related  information  available. 


The  cooperation  of  ten  high  schools  was  considered  to  be  essential  for  the  identi- 
fication and  collection  of  the  desired  information.  These  schools  were  to  be  selected 
on  the  basis  of  their  diversity  of  program  offering;  geographical  location  within  the 
state;  and  the  type  of  school:  suburban-urban-central  city,  rural,  vocational,  academic 
or  parochial  (see  Table  1. 1).  The  data  was  to  be  collected  for  the  graduates  of  the 
classes  of  1964  and  1967,  and  for  those  students  who  would  normally  have  graduated 
with  the  class  of  1967  but  who  dropped  out  of  school  prior  to  graduation.  Furthermore 
it  was  proposed  that  the  college  and/or  post-high  school  intentions  of  the  1970  graduat- 
ing classes  of  the  participating  schools  be  identified,  and  that  actual  enrollment  follow- 
ing graduation  be  determined. 


TABLE  1. 1 

TYPES  OF  SCHOOLS  TO  BE  STUDIED 


Type  of  school  Suggested 

number  of 
schools 


1.  An  inner  city  school 2 

2.  Large  city  school,  graduates  college-bound 1 

3.  High  school  in  an  industrialized  middle  sized  city 1 

4.  College  preparatory  schools  (high  percentage  going  to  college)  . 1 

5.  Suburban  high  schools 2 


6.  A county  high  school 

7.  Consolidated  rural  high  school 

8.  A joint  vocational  school  . . 

9.  A parochial  high  school  . . . 

10.  A private  high  school  . . . . 


Note:  one  school  may  be  used  for  more  than  one  category. 


Limitations 


There  were  certain  limitations  to  the  study: 

1.  The  information  was  to  be  limited  to  that  available  on  the  individual  pupil 
records  in  the  files  of  the  participating  schools;  to  the  responses  given 
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by  the  students  on  the  questionnaire;  to  the  number  of  questionnaires 
returned;  and  to  such  other  information  as  it  might  be  possible  for 
those  assisting  in  the  study  to  gather. 

2.  Although  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  the  information  from  all  schools 
and  from  all  graduates  in  the  state,  finances  and  time  limited  the  study 
to  ten  selected  high  schools  in  Ohio  (unless  others  elected  to  participate 
in  the  study  by  their  own  choice). 

3.  The  basic  information  to  be  gathered  was  to  be  limited  to  two  classes, 
the  graduates  from  the  years  1964  and  1967  and  to  those  who  dropped 
out  of  school  but  would  normally  have  graduated  with  the  class  of  1967. 

4.  The  time  factor  was  a limitation  in  each  phase  of  the  study,  including 
the  designing  of  the  project,  the  period  for  the  collection  of  the  data, 
computerizing  the  information,  analysis  and  interpretation  of  findings, 
and  the  writing  of  the  final  report.  The  time  allotment,  when  adjusted 
for  unanticipated  problems  and  setbacks,  proved  to  be  minimal  in  each 
instance. 

5.  Respondents  to  the  questionnaires  were  self-selective,  that  is,  those  who 
voluntarily  completed  and  returned  tip  questionnaire.  Any  analysis  and 
interpretation  of  findings  must  be  made  with  appropriate  consideration 

to  this  limitation. 


Assumptions 


The  study  is  predicated  upon  some  assumptions  which  are  significantly  related 
to  the  planning  and  development  of  the  project.  These  include  the  following: 

1.  It  is  accepted  that  the  data  gathered  from  the  participating  schools  should 
be  representative  of  and  predictive  for  the  state  of  Ohio. 

2.  It  is  assumed  that  the  pupil  records  in  the  participating  districts  will  be 
sufficiently  complete  to  provide  worthwhile  information  for  the  study. 

3.  Although  the  number  of  questionnaires  returned  by  graduates  in  related 
types  of  studies  is  disappointingly  low,  it  is  believed  that  acceptable  re- 
turns can  be  secured  with  active  participation  of  staff  personnel  known 
by  the  students  in  their  respective  schools. 

4.  It  is  believed  that  there  will  be  constructive  values  accruing  to  the  staff 
members  and  to  the  participating  districts  through  the  work  of  local  per- 
sonnel in  the  development  and  interpretation  of  the  study. 

5.  It  is  believed  that  the  findings  of  the  study  as  interpreted  by  the  partici- 
pation of  the  local  staff  members  will  have  a significant  influence  upon 
both  policy  formation  and  adoption  by  the  respective  boards  of  education, 
and  in  administrative  practices  in  each  of  the  participating  districts. 
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The  Report 


The  remainder  of  this  report  will  be  concerned  with  what  was  done,  how  it  was 
done,  the  findings,  an  analysis  and  interpretation  of  the  findings,  and  recommenda- 
tions for  the  consideration  of  the  members  of  the  Council.  The  location  of  this  infor- 
mation may  be  found  in  the  Table  of  Contents. 


"Please  do  not  stress  a college  education  so  much.  College 
is  not  everything,  especially  if  you  find  out  after  two  years 
and  two  quarters  that  you  made  a wrong  choice,  thus  making 
it  difficult  to  find  a job.  College  education  is  even  preached 
to  six  grade  students.  Make  known,  by  voice  not  just  phamp- 
lets,  the  other  possible  job  opportunities.  Not  everyone  has 
money  to  pay  for  college  then  switch  and  pay  for  vocational 
training.  I did  not. " 

--A  suggestion  by  one  gradu- 
ate for  his  high  school. 


"To  have  a class  of  sex;  to  give  the  students  a better  under- 
standing of  the  birds  and  bees,  for  they  won’t  experiment 
and  have  to  drop-out  of  school  and  entering  the  hardships 
of  married  life.  At  least  wait  until  you're  in  your  20's  and 
they’ll  be  fewer  divorces  I believe. " 

--A  School  Dropout 


[The  above  are  direct  quotations,  with  no  editing.  ] 
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/ CHAPTER  II 

PLANNING  THE  STUDY 

Many  people  helped  design  the  project  described  in  the  preceding  chapter. 
Members  of  the  Advisory  Council  participated  in  one  or  the  other  of  two  meetings 
scheduled  for  this  purpose.  Other  contributors  included  doctoral  candidates  in  Educa- 
tional Administration  at  Miami  University,  representatives  from  each  of  the  participat- 
ing schoo1  districts,  and  the  Director  and  Research  Director  from  the  Division  of  Voca- 
tional Education,  The  State  Department  of  Education.  What  follows  is  a report  of  the 
various  steps  taken  which  led  to  the  collection  of  the  data  upon  which  the  findings,  in- 
terpretations and  recommendations  of  the  project  (presented  in  succeeding  chapters) 
are  based. 


More  on  the  Objectives 


ERIC 


While  the  general  objectives  as  stated  in  Chapter  I provided  the  basis  for  the 
development  of  the  project,  it  was  anticipated  that  many  related  questions  and  prob- 
lems would  be  identified  and  that  information  collected  might  be  helpful  in  their  reso- 
lution. Among  research  ideas  proposed,  the  following  are  representative  of  sugges  - 
tions  offered  by  members  of  the  Advisory  Council: 

1.  How  valid  is  the  ratio  of  college-bound  to  non-college-bound  graduates  as  a 
basis  for  the  allocation  of  vocational  funds  in  Ohio? 

2.  How  valid  is  the  reported  number  of  high  school  seniors  planning  to  enter 
college  in  relation  to  the  number  that  actually  enroll? 

3.  What  is  the  relationship,  if  any,  of  tracks  pursued  in  high  school  to  college 
entrance?  To  success  in  college? 

4.  How  valid  is  the  reported  difference  between  college  entrance  tracks  and 
vocational  tracks  with  regard  to  college  entrance?  To  tenure  in  college? 

To  success  in  college? 

5.  What  preparation  programs  are  needed  at  the  secondary  level  to  more  ade- 
quately meet  the  needs  of  those  young  people  enteringibusiness  and  industry 
who  are  high  school  dropouts?  High  school  graduates?  College  dropouts? 
College  graduates?  High  school  dropouts  who  return  and  complete  their 
high  school  program?  High  school  dropouts  and  graduates  who  enter  other 
post-secondary  vocational  and/or  technical  training  programs? 

6.  Of  those  high  school  graduates  listed  on  their  high  school  records  as  plan- 
ning to  attend  college,  how  many  plan  to  enter  and  how  many  actually  enter 
a four  year  college  or  university?  A two  year  community  college?  A busi- 
ness college?  A technical  school?  A vocational  school?  Nurses'  training? 
Related  types  of  post-secondary  training  programs? 

7.  What  might  be  some  possible  guidelines  for  classifying  high  school  graduates 
for  post-high  school  training  programs,  other  than  the  college-bound? 
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8.  Fro'  ' data  collected  what  might  be  the  implications  for  programs  at  the 
high  i level?  At  the  post-high  school  level?  For  the  two  year  commun- 
ity college?  For  the  colleges  and  universities?  For  admission  standards  in 
any  post-secondary  school? 

9.  What  are  the  implications  of  the  findings  pertaining  to  school  dropouts?  » 

10.  Are  there  some  academic /vocational  myths  that  need  to  be  exploded? 

The  Council  members  did  not  expect  that  all  of  these  questions  could  or  would  be 
answered.  It  was  hoped,  however,  that  within  the  framework  of  the  project  it  would  be 
possible  to  secure  information  relevant  to  some  of  them. 


Participating  Schools 

Careful  consideration  was  given  to  the  identification  of  the  criteria  upon  which 
the  ten  schools  for  participation  in  the  study  would  be  selected. 1 First  of  all,  the 
schools  should  be  representative  of  Ohio  to  the  extent  possible,  with  consideration  be- 
ing given  for  geographical  location,  socio-economic  factors,  suburban  and  central  city, 
industrial  and  agricultural  areas,  academic  and  vocational  schools,  and  a private  or 
parochial  school.  From  three  to  five  high  schools  were  named  within  each  of  the  cate- 
gories, with  some  schools  meeting  the  criteria  for  two  or  more  of  the  several  classi- 
fications. A school,  or  a school  district,  was  identified  as  being  the  first  to  be  invited 
to  participate  in  the  study,  with  the  other  schools  named  having  an  alternate  status. 

Interest  in  the  study  was  confirmed  when,  on  the  first  telephone  call,  all  but  one 
of  the  first  ten  superintendents  contacted  accepted  the  invitation  to  participate  in  the  study. 
One  additional  telephone  call  completed  the  selection  of  the  ten  school  districts  parti- 
cipating in  the  project  (Table  2. 1;  Figure  2. 1).  Eight  of  the  ten  superintendents  named 
the  high  school  to  be  involved  in  the  study.  Two  superintendents  elected  to  have  two 
schools  participate  in  the  project,  with  the  expenses  of  the  second  school  to  be  borne 
from  local  finances.  In  these  instances  the  Project  Director  was  to  provide  consulting 
assistance  to  the  second  school,  and  the  findings  were  to  be  included  in  the  Project 
Report. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  two  of  the  schools  selected  for  involvement  in  the 
project  rank  in  the  first  ten  of  Ohio  schools  having  the  highest  percentage  of  college- 
bound  graduates.  Wyoming  ranks  first  with  95. 9 per  cent,  and  Upper  Arlington  ranks 
ninth  with  86.2  per  cent.  ^ 


The  identification  of  the  selection  criteria  and  the  list  of  representative  schools 
were  made  by  the  Project  Director  in  consultation  and  with  the  advice  of  the  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Council  and  the  Director  of  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education,  The 
State  Department  of  Education.  The  Project  Director  then  reviewed  the  list  with  the 
Advisory  Committee  of  the  Council. 

^The  figures  were  obtained  from  the  Division  of  Computer  Service,  were  based 
O upon  the  1967-68  spring  reports,  and  were  reported  by  Mr.  Herman  Sims,  Director  of 
l\l  ( Curriculum,  Wyoming  City  Schools  to  SWOERC  Conference  Participants  in  1970. 
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TABLE  2. 1 

SCHOOLS  PARTICIPATING  IN  THE  STUDY 


Location 

School 

Superintendent 

Canton 

Canton  Timkin  Vocational 

Dr.  Henry  P.  Kurdziel 

Cincinnati 

Elder  H.  S.  for  Boys 
Seton  H.  S.  for  Girls 

Father  Herman  H.  Kenning 

Cleveland 

Cleveland  East  Technical 
Cleveland  West  Technical 

Dr.  Paul  W.  Briggs 

Dayton 

Fairview  High  School 

Dr.  Wayne  M.  Carle 

Jackson 

Jackson  High  School 

Mr.  John  Finch 

Lima 

Lima  High  School 

Dr.  Earl  A.  McGovern 

Perrysburg 

Penta  County  JVSD 

Dr.  Jacob  See 

Sandusky  County 

Lakota  High  School 

Mr.  John  Kaczenski 

Upper  Arlington 

Upper  Arlington  High  School 

Dr.  Walter  B.  Heischman 

Wyoming 

Wyoming  High  School 

Mr.  Harold  Bush 

ERIC 
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FIGURE  2.1 
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The  schools  selected  for  participation  in  the  study  represent  a cross  section  of 
the  high  schools  of  Ohio.  The  size  of  the  graduating  classes  ranged  from  103  to  630 
in  1964,  from  110  to  593  in  1967,  and  from  125  to  700  in  1970  (Table  2.2).  Selected 
characteristics  by  individual  schools  would  include  the  following: 

1.  Canton  Timkin  Vocational:  an  established  vocational  high  school  located  in 

an  industrial  city  in  northeastern  Ohio. 

2.  Cincinnati  Elder:  an  academic  boys'  parochial  high  school. 

3.  Cincinnati  Seton:  an  academic  girls'  parochial  high  school. 

4.  Cleveland  East  Technical:  a comprehensive  inner-city  high  school  serving  a 

predominately  economically  deprived  area. 

5.  Cleveland  West  Technical:  a comprehensive  inner-city  high  school  serving  a 

broad  section  of  students  from  economically  deprived  areas  to  more 

affluent  areas. 

6.  Dayton  Fairview:  a comprehensive  large  city  high  school  with  a majority  of 

its  student  population  college -bound. 

7.  Jackson:  a small  city  high  school  located  in  a predominately  agricultural 

area  of  southeastern  Ohio. 

8.  Lima:  a comprehensive  high  school  (Lima's  only  high  school)  located  in  an 

industrial  city  of  west-central  Ohio. 

9.  Penta  County  JVSD:  one  of  the  first  vocational  schools  in  a Joint  voca- 

tir  *al  School  District  serving  five  counties  in  northwest  Ohio. 

10.  Lakota:  a rural  consolidated  high  school  in  northwest  Ohio  (Sandusky  County). 

11.  Upper  Arlington:  a large  suburban  high  school  (Columbus  area)  serving  a pre- 

dominately affluent  area. 

12.  Wyoming:  a small  suburban  high  school  (Cincinnati  area)  serving  a predomi- 

nately affluent  population. 

Each  of  the  ten  superintendents  appointed  a Local  Project  Coordinator  whose  respon- 
sibility it  was  to  supervise  the  collection  of  data  for  his  respective  high  school.  Each 
coordinator  was  to  receive  compensation  (provided  for  within  the  project  budget),  in 
addition  to  funds  for  postage  and  office  supplies,  The  people  named  Local  Project 
Coordinators  varied;  they  were  teachers,  supervisors,  counselors,  research  personnel, 
T & I Coordinator,  assistant  superintendent  of  schools,  and  retired  principals  (Table 
2. 3).  The  success  of  the  project  rested  upon  the  ingenuity  and  tenacity  of  these  people 
in  collecting  the  data  from  office  records  and  in  securing  responses  from  as  many  of 
the  graduates  as  possible.  Recognition  is  hereby  given  to  the  commendable  work  of 
these  staff  members. 


Selecting  Data  to  be  Collected 


The  first  draft  of  the  questionnaire  was  prepared  by  the  Project  Director.  Additional 
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TABLE  2.2 

NUMBER  OF  SCHOOL  GRADUATES 
1964,  1967  and  1970 


City 

Name  of  the  Schools 

Grades 

No. 

1964 

of  Graduates 
1967  1970 

Canton 

Timkin  Vocational 

9-12 

325 

325 

314 

Cincinnati 

Eldon  (Parochial  - Boys) 

9-12 

299 

410 

461 

Seton  (Parochial  - Girls) 

9-12 

305 

363 

392 

Cleveland 

East  Technical 

10-12 

350 

234 

270 

West  Technical 

9-12 

630 

545 

565 

Dayton 

Fairview 

9-12 

310 

335 

360 

Jackson 

Jackson 

7-12 

213 

236 

228 

Lima 

Lima 

10-12 

535 

535 

550 

Perrysburg 

Penta  County  JVSD 

11-12 

N/A 

500 

500 

Kansas 

Lakota  Local,  Sandusky  Co. 

9-12 

110 

110 

125 

Upper  Arlington 

Upper  Arlington 

10-12 

489 

593 

700 

Wyoming 

Wyoming 

7-12 

103 

151 

162 

TOTAL 

3669 

4337 

4626 
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TABLE  2.3 

LOCAL  PROJECT  COORDINATORS 


School 

Number 

School 

Local  Project  Coordinator 

Position 

1 

Canton  Timkin  Voca. 

Mr.  Morris  Marburger 

T & I Coordinator 

2 

Elder  H.S.  for  Boys 

Father  Thomas  A.  Duesing 

Mathematics  Teacher 

3 

SetonH.S.  for  Girls 

Miss  Dot  Keininger 

Counselor 

4 

Cleveland  East  Tech. 

Dr.  James  Walker1 

Research  Associate 
Div.  of  Res.  & Develop. 

5 

Cleveland  West  Tech. 

Dr.  James  Walker 

Research  Associate 
Div.  of  Res.  & Develop. 

6 

Dayton  Fairview 

Mr.  Don  D.  Longnecker 

Retired  Principal 

7 

Jackson  High  School 

Mr.  Arthur  Stephenson 

Mathematics  Teacher 

8 

Lima  High  School 

Mr.  Howard  Scheuerman 

Retired  Principal 
Lima  High  School 

9 

Penta  County  JVSD 

Mr.  Edwin  Knepper 

Supervisor 

10 

Lakota  High  School 

Mr.  Myron  Cline 

Counselor 

11 

Upper  Arlington  High 
School 

Mr.  James  Blosser 

Guidance  Counselor 

12 

Wyoming  High  School 

Mr.  Herman  Sims 

Asst.  Superintendent 

*In  Cleveland  the  Project  was  assigned  to  the  Division  of  Research  and  Develop- 
ment. While  Dr.  Walker  had  primary  responsibility,  the  following  participated  in  the 
study  at  various  times:  Dr.  Don  Haelas,  Director,  Technical  and  Vocational  Educa- 
tion, Mrs.  Margaret  Fleming  and  Mrs.  Marion  Kilbain. 
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information  was  provided  and  suggestions  for  deletions  were  made  by  twenty  members 
of  the  Advisory  Council  at  three  separate  meetings  held  for  this  purpose.  Eight  inter- 
ested doctoral  candidates  in  Educational  Administration  at  Miami  University  shared  in 
this  thinking  through  process.  Especially  helpful  were  the  recommendations  made  by 
the  Local  Project  Coordinators  who  believed  that  the  instrument  designed  for  the  collec- 
tion of  data  would  be  of  value  to  them  in  their  schools.  Six  attended  a project  planning 
and  orientation  session  in  Oxford,  and  the  Project  Director  met  with  the  other  five 
Coordinators  in  or  near  their  respective  schools.  It  was  the  unanimous  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Coordinators  that  all  information  be  limited  to  that  which  could  be  secured 
on  the  front  and  back  of  one  8 1/2  x 11”  sheet  of  paper.  The  final  draft  was  prepared 
by  the  Project  Director.  Unfortunately,  many  very  appropriate  and  desirable  questions 
were  eliminated  in  order  to  keep  within  the  two  page  limit,  a condition  which  was  judged 
by  all  as  essential  in  securing  questionnaire  returns  by  the  graduates. 

Five  forms  were  prepared  for  use  in  the  study.  These  included  the  following: 

MU  1 School  Record  Report,  with  data  to  be  secured  by  the  Coordinator  from 
the  permanent  record  of  each  student  in  the  school  office. 

MU  2 High  School  Improvement  Data  Sheet,  a questionnaire  to  be  mailed  to 
the  graduates  of  the  classes  of  1964  and  1967. 

MU  3 High  School  Improvement  Data  Sheet,  a questionnaire  to  be  mailed  to 
school  drop-outs  who  normally  wquld  have  graduated  with  the  class  of 
1967. 

MU  4 College-Bound  Graduates,  classes  of  1970.  A one  page  form  to  be 
completed  by  the  Project  Coordinator. 

MU  5 College-Bound  Graduates,  classes  of  1964  and  1967. 

Copies  of  these  forms  appear  in  the  Appendix,  It  will  be  noted  that  the  questions  were 
numbered  for  key  punching  on  data  processing  cards. 


Problems  Encountered 


Major  problems  were  encountered  by  the  Local  Project  Coordinators  in  securing 
returns  for  Forms  MU  2 and  MU  3.  All  Coordinators  reported  difficulty  in  securing 
usable  addresses  for  large  numbers  of  students  having  moved  from  the  district.  In 
many  instances  they  found  it  impossible  to  secure  any  address  at  all.  The  problem 
was  further  aggravated  by  changes  in  name,  with  the  girls  having  married  and  no  cor- 
rections having  be^n  made  in  names  or  mailing  addresses  on  permanent  records. 
Furthermore,  several  Coordinators  reported  that  many  families  had  moved  from  the 
district,  thus  making  it  impossible  to  get  names  and  addresses  via  a telephone  call. 

Problems  reported  by  one  or  more  of  the  Coordinators  included  the  following: 

No  answer  to  telephone  calls  Some  letters  never  delivered 

Many  letters  returned  Lack  of  information  on  permanent 

Many  graduates  in  service  records 
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School  records  lost 

Telephone  numbers  changed  in  the  area 
Impossible  to  contact  many  homes 
Very  few  students  stay  in  the  area 
The  method  of  student  selection  for  ad- 
mission to  the  school 


Limited  information  on  permanent  re- 
cords received  from  sending  dis- 
trict 

Securing  proper  addresses  in  a rural  area 
Records  of  withdrawing  students  incom- 
plete 


Steps  Taken  to  Overcome  Problems 


The  problems  encountered  were  formidable.  However,  the  hard  work  of  the 
Local  Project  Coordinators  made  possible  a satisfactory,  usable  return  on  the  ques- 
tionnaires. It  was  common  practice  for  the  coordinators  to  use  graduation  lists  to  se- 
cure addresses;  to  make  a general  mailing  to  all  graduates;  and  to  re-check  addresses 
on  returned  and  unclaimed  letters.  In  some  instances  a total  of  six  letters  were  mailed 
to  some  students,  each  to  a different  address.  In  many  instances  both  students  and 
teachers  were  used  to  locate  "lost  students",  and  the  telephone  for  home  calls  was  em- 
ployed in  a majority  of  the  schools.  Other  techniques  reported  by  the  Coordinators  in- 
cluded the  following: 


Addresses  on  graduation  lists  were 

checked  with  those  on  job  placement 
cards 

Committees  used  - pupils;  teachers. 

Stamped,  returned  addressed  envelopes 
enclosed 


Credit  Bureau  checked  for  name  changes 
Draft  Board  checked  for  address  changes 
"Return  Requested"  placed  on  envelope 
"Please  Forward"  placed  on  envelope 
Announcements  made  in  local  paper 
Announcements  made  on  local  radio 

son  or 


Letter  sent  to  parents  requesting  that  they  forward  the  questionnaire  to  their 
daughter  (reported  as  being  very  effective) 


The  Local  Project  Coordinators  were  unanimous  in  feeling  that  a real  effort  had 
been  made  to  secure  as  complete  returns  as  possible  under  the  circumstances.  A 
great  deal  of  time  and  energy  had  been  devoted  by  them  in  their  respective  situations 
to  get  the  correct  addresses  and  to  follow-up  in  every  possible  way. 


Use  of  the  Computer 

It  was  indicated  earlier  that  the  forms  used  in  the  study  had  been  numbered  in 
order  to  record  the  information  on  IBM  cards.  All  returns  for  MU  1,  MU  2 and  MU  3 
forms  were  card  punched  by  the  Computer  Services  at  Miami  University.  All  tables 
presenting  data  from  these  forms  were  prepared  from  the  print -outs  by  the  computer. 
In  addition  to  totals  for  each  of  the  various  categories,  it  was  possible  to  analyze  only 
a few  of  the  potential  cross  tabulations  between  two  or  more  items.  The  cards  have 
been  preserved,  and  are  available  for  the  use  of  interested  and  responsible  personnel. 


Summary  Statement 


The  project  was  planned  and  designed  with  the  cooperative  assistance  of  a great 
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number  of  people,  including  members  of  the  Advisory  Council,  doctoral  candidates  in 
Educational  Administration  at  Miami  University,  The  Director  of  the  Division  of  Voca- 
tional Education,  The  State  Department  of  Education,  and  the  Local  Project  Coordina- 
tors in  each  of  the  participating  high  schools.  The  project  was  implemented  in  twelve 
high  schools  of  Ohio  representing  selected  socio-economic  areas,  g ;ographic  areas, 
program  emphasis,  and  private  schools. 

Data  were  secured  from  (1)  the  permanent  records  of  the  graduates  for  the  years 
1964  and  1967;  (2)  a questionnaire  mailed  to  the  8,006  graduates  of  these  two  years  in 
the  twelve  high  schools;  (3)  a questionnaire  mailed  to  the  781  dropouts  from  the 
class  of  1967;  and,  (4)  reports  by  the  Local  Project  Coordinators  concerning  the  post 
secondary  entrance  record  by  the  graduates  of  these  schools  for  the  classes  of  1964, 
1967  and  1970.  The  next  chapter  will  present  an  analysis  and  interpretation  of  the 
information  collected  in  this  study,  with  student  suggestions  and  recommendations 
for  the  improvement  of  their  high  school  being  presented  in  chapter  IV. 


* * * $ * * * **************** 


"To  memorize  facts  and  figures  is  not  an  effective  way  of 
learning.  The  student  should  be  made  to  think  and  reason 

out  problems  using  the  facts  he  has." 

--A  Graduate 


"Not  trying  so  hard  in  teaching  the  past  but  endeavoring  to 
instill  in  the  mind  of  today's  youths  ideals  for  the  present 
and  the  future.  To  teach  the  facts  of  life  outside  in  the  adult 
world  so  that  they  may  be  better  equipped  to  handle  themselves 
in  the  right  manner  when  they  are  on  their  own. 

--A  School  Dropout 


CHAPTER  III 


FORMER  STUDENTS  SPEAK  OUT 


The  next  two  chapters  will  present  data  gathered  by  the  Local  Project  Coordi- 
nators. In  this  chapter  will  be  information  on:  (a)  the  graduates  and  institutions  they 
attended,  (b)  data  from  the  students’  permanent  records,  and  (c)  graduate  and  dropout 
responses  to  a questionnaire.  An  analysis  and  interpretation  of  the  replies  by  both 
graduates  and  dropouts  to  the  question,  "Make  one  suggestion  that  you  think  would  real- 
ly help  your  high  school  to  become  a better  school,  ” will  be  given  in  Chapter  IV. 

Chapter  III  is  divided  into  five  parts: 

I  - The  number  of  graduates  (1964,  1967,  1970)  planning  to  enter 
college  or  other  post -secondary  institutions  and  the  number 
that  actually  enrolled  (MU  4,  MU  5) 

II  - Data  from  permanent  records  of  graduates  and  dropouts  (MU  1) 

III  - Data  from  replies  by  graduates  of  1964  and  1967  to  a mailed 

questionnaire  (MU  2 

IV  - Information  on  high  school  dropouts  who  normally  would  have 

graduated  with  the  class  of  1967  (MU  3) 

V  - Job  and  career  orientations 

A general  summary  will  be  presented  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 


PARTI 

The  College  Bound  Graduate 


High  school  graduates  are  entering  post-secondary  institutions  in  record  num- 
bers. This  is  true  for  the  nation,  for  the  state,  and  for  the  graduates  of  the  twelve 
high  schools  studied.  But  such  a general  statement  glosses  over  much  interesting  and 
very  significant  information.  For  example,  no  information  is  provided  in  response  to 
such  questions  as:  how  valid  are  the  stated  intentions  of  seniors  at  graduation  time 
concerning  their  enrollment  in  a college,  a university,  or  other  post-secondary  insti- 
tution? Are  the  numbers  of  graduates  reported  to  the  State  Department  of  Education 
as  "College-Bound"  valid  in  relation  to  the  actual  number  who  enroll?  Does  "college- 
bound  mean  a college  or  university,  or  Joes  it  include  post -secondary  institutions 
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which  are  not  colleges  or  universities?  Do  the  graduates  tend  to  enroll  in  their  own 
state’s  institutions,  or  do  many  of  them  go  out-of-state?  These  and  related  questions 
will  be  answered  for  the  students  in  the  graduating  classes  of  1964,  1967  and  1970  of 
the  twelve  high  schools. 

Local  Project  Coordinators  collected  information  from  many  sources  concerning 
those  college  bound  graduates.  The  intentions  of  high  school  seniors  for  post -secondary 
school  training  were  secured  from  school  records  and  from  annual  reports  to  the 
State  Department  of  Education.  An  intensive  effort  was  made  to  secure  information  on 
the  graduates  of  the  class  of  1970  concerning  their  enrollment  in  a college,  a university, 
or  other  post-secondary  school  during  the  summer  or  fall  terms  in  1970.  Since  school 
records  do  not  provide  such  follow-up  information  except  in  a very  limited  number  of 
instances,  data  were  not  readily  available  for  the  graduates  of  the  classes  of  1964  or 
1967.  Furthermore,  contact  with  former  graduates  was  found  to  be  impossible  for 
large  numbers  of  graduates  due  primarily  to  name  changes  (girls  getting  married),  and 
the  lack  of  forwarding  addresses  for  either  the  graduate  or  his  family.  Available  data 
on  permanent  school  records  were  secured,  and  the  Coordinators  made  diligent  effort 
via  high  school  faculty  members,  students  in  school,  telephone  calls  to  parents  and 
graduates,  follow-up  letters  and  many  other  means  in  an  effort  to  secure  complete 
returns  if  possible.  The  data  thus  secured  are  presented  in  the  following  tables,  with 
accompanying  comments  and  interpretations  presented  primarily  in  outline  form  for 
brevity  and  clarity  1. 

1964,  1967  and  1970  Graduates  Continuing  their  Education^  (Tables  3. 1 and  X3. 1) 

1.  The  number  of  graduates  planning  to  continue  some  kind  of  formal  education  following 
graduation  from  high  school  has  increased  by  10. 1 per  cent  in  six  years,  or  from 
41. 1 per  cent  for  the  class  of  1964  to  51.2  per  cent  for  the  class  of  1970. 


lfThe  tabulated  information  will  be  given  in  tables,  some  of  which  are  presented 
in  this  chapter  while  others  of  lesser  significance  appear  in  the  appendix.  The  latter 
tables  will  have  the  letter  "X"  as  part  of  the  table  number.  Other  tables  referred  to  in 
the  text  but  having  limited  value  will  be  available  upon  request,  and  the  letter  "R"  will 
precede  the  table  number. 


^References  will  be  made  throughout  this  chapter  to  schools  by  number.  The  key 
to  these  numbers  are: 


1.  Canton  Timkin  Vocational 

2.  Elder  High  School  For  Boys 

(Parochial) 

3.  Seton  High  School  For  Girls 

(Parocial) 

4.  Cleveland  East  Technical  High  School 

5.  Cleveland  West  Technical  High  School 


6.  Dayton  Fairview  High  School 

7.  Jackson  High  School 

8.  Lima  High  School 

9.  Penta  County  Joint  Vocational  School 

10.  Lakota  High  School,  Sandusky  County 

11.  Upper  Arlington  High  School 

12.  Wyoming  High  School 
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2.  The  number  of  graduates  actually  enrolling  in  a post-secondary  institution  has 
increased  by  9. 2 per  cent  in  the  same  six  year  period,  or  from  36. 3 per  cent 
for  the  class  of  1964  to  45.5  per  cent  for  the  class  of  1970. 

3.  Generally,  graduates  of  vocational  schools  (1  and  9)  do  not  plan  to  attend  post- 
secondary institutions.  The  percentages  ranged  from  2. 2 per  cent  (1-1964) 

to  12.6  per  cent  (9-1970).  It  may  be  implied  that  the  graduates  of  vocational 
schools  possess  a skill  which  provides  immediate  employment,  and  that  they 
choose  to  enter  the  labor  force  as  opposed  to  continuing  their  formal  education. 
However,  the  trend  is  toward  more  vocational  students  entering  college. 

4.  More  high  school  graduates  entered  post-secondary  programs  than  planned  to 
attend  at  the  time  of  graduation  in  seven  of  32  classes  studied. 

5.  Many  high  school  graduates  who  hoped  to  enter  post  -secondary  programs  were 
unable  to  do  so.  The  greatest  discrepancy  existed  in  inner  city  schools  (4  and  5). 
In  one  instance  (4,  class  of  1967),  70.5  per  cent  of  the  graduates  indicated  a 
desire  to  enter  a post-secondary  program,  while  only  25.6  per  cent  actually 
enrolled  in  a post -secondary  program.  This  means  that  of  the  165  who  hoped 

to  go  to  some  post -secondary  institution,  60  were  successful  and  105  were  not 
successful.  Thus,  nearly  two  out  of  three  graduates  (63. 6 per  cent)  who  hoped 
to  continue  their  education  did  not  do  so. 

6.  Inner  city  schools  (4  and  5)  made  the  most  consistent  gains  in  the  percentage 
of  students  entering  post -secondary  programs  from  the  three  groups  studied. 

7.  Schools  having  the  highest  percentage  of  graduates  attending  post -secondary 
programs  are:  suburban  schools  (11  and  12);  parochial  schools  (2);  and  the 
more  affluent  city  schools  (6). 

8.  Each  high  school  has  its  own  distinctive  pattern  for  the  number  of  seniors 

who  plan  to  enroll  in  a post-secondary  program  compared  with  actual  enrollees. 

9.  In  general,  five  to  eight  per  cent  of  the  graduating  seniors  reported  as  being 
college-bound  do  not  enter  any  type  of  a post-secondary  program. 

1970  Graduates 


A further  follow-up  study  was  made  of  the  graduates  of  the  class  of  1970.  The 
local  Coordinators  were  successful  in  determining  the  types  of  colleges  entered,  and 
the  types  of  post-secondary  programs  other  than  colleges  and  universities  in  which 
students  enrolled.  The  first  provided  data  concerning  junior  colleges,  branch  campuses, 
four  year  colleges  and  universities  (Table  3.2).  The  second  gave  selected  post- 
secondary schools  in  which  the  graduates  enrolled  (Table  3.3). 
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Types  of  Colleges  Entered,  Class  of  1970  (Table  3. 2): 

1.  Of  the  1940  college-bound  graduates  1, 147  (63. 7%)  entered  a 
university. 

2.  More  than  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  1970  graduates  (92. 8%)  entered 
a college  or  university  as  planned  at  graduation  time. 

3.  More  students  enrolled  in  a college  or  university  from  four  of  the 
twelve  high  schools  than  had  planned  to  enroll  at  the  time  of  gradua- 
tion (1,6, 7,  and  11). 

4.  A larger  proportion  of  graduates  from  inner  city  schools  (4  and  5) 
entered  a junior  or  community  college  than  was  reported  for  any 
of  the  other  schools.  The  graduates  of  a male  parochial  school 
followed  closely  in  third  place  (2). 

Types  of  Post-Secondary  Schools  Entered  (Other  than  College),  Class  of  1970  (Table  3. 3): 

1.  The  intentions  of  graduates  in  relation  to  the  number  actually  enrolling 
in  post-secondary  schools  were  not  as  definite  as  those  entering  a 
college  or  university  (72. 9%  to  92. 8%). 

2.  Graduates  from  eight  of  the  12  schools  entered  business  colleges,  with 
the  largest  number  (10)  coming  from  a girls’  parochial  school  (3). 

3.  Graduates  of  all  schools  entered  technical  schools,  with  the  largest 
number  (60)  coming  from  a boys’  parochial  school  (2).  While  38 

of  the  graduates  of  a vocational  school  (9)  expressed  interest  in 
entering  a technical  school,  only  17  actually  enrolled. 

4.  Sixteen  graduates  from  six  of  the  twelve  schools  entered  a school 
of  cosmetology.  There  were  no  entrants  from  vocational  schools. 

5.  Fifty-eight  of  81  graduates  from  ten  schools  entering  an  academy, 
proprietary,  or  other  schools  came  from  a boys*  parochial  high 
school  (2). 

6.  Technical  schools  were  the  most  popular  of  the  post -secondary,  non- 
college institutions,  with  143  of  304  students  enrolled  (47.2%). 

7.  Graduates  of  vocational  schools  (1  and  9)  tend  to  enroll  only  in  ad- 
vanced technical  programs  or  four  year  colleges. 
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Percentage  of  Graduates  Enrolling  in  Post -Secondary  programs,  Class  of  1970 
(Table  3.4): 

Are  all  graduates  reported  as  college-bound  really  college  bound?  That  is, 
do  the  figures  reported  in  the  spring  by  the  various  school  districts  realistically 
indicate  the  number  (1)  that  actually  enroll  in  some  kind  of  a post-secondary  program, 
and  (2)  that  enroll  in  a college  or  university?  The  data  for  the  class  of  1970  were 
sufficiently  complete  to  provide  information  for  further  analysis  and  interpretation 
(Table  3.4): 

1.  51.2  per  cent  of  the  graduates  planned  to  enter  some  post  high  school 

training  program. 

45.2  per  cent  of  the  graduates  actually  enrolled  in  some  post  high  school 
training  program. 

38. 9 per  cent  of  the  graduates  actually  enrolled  in  a college  or  university. 
6.6  per  cent  of  the  graduates  enrolled  in  a post -secondary  program  other 
than  a college  or  university  (nurses  training,  technical  school, 
business  college,  cosmetology  schools,  etc.) 

2.  Nearly  six  per  cent  of  those  reported  as  college -bound  in  June  did  not 
enroll  in  any  post-secondary  institution  during  the  summer  or  fall  of 
1970. 

3.  More  than  one  of  every  ten  graduates  (11. 1%  who  hoped  to  go  to  college 
at  the  time  of  graduation  failed  to  do  so. 

4.  The  largest  percentage  of  graduates  entering  a post -secondary  school 
other  than  a college  or  university  came  from  parochial  high  schools 
(2  and  3,  12.0%  and  10. 0%  respectively). 

5.  Ten  of  the  twelve  high  schools  reported  as  "college -bound"  all 
graduates  planning  to  enroll  in  some  post-secondary  school. 

6.  The  schools  reporting  with  greatest  accuracy  (less  than  5%  devia- 
tion) the  number  of  students  planning  to  enter  post- secondary  pro- 
grams and  the  number  actually  enrolling  were  suburban  schools, 
large  city  high  schools,  and  the  city  vocational  high  school. 

7.  High  schools  having  the  largest  percentage  of  graduates  enrolling 

in  a college  or  university  were  suburban  districts  (90. 7%  and  85. 0%), 
a boys’  parochial  school  (53. 1%),  and  a large  city  high  school 
(49.2%). 
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8.  The  same  schools  identified  in  item  6,  above,  had  the  largest 
percentage  of  graduates  attending  a college,  university  or  other 
post-secondary  institution  (93.2%,  87.9%,  78.7%,  and  54.7% 
respectively). 

Location  of  Institutions  in  Which  1970  Graduates  Enrolled  (Table  3. 5): 

Do  the  graduates  of  Ohio  high  schools  attend  colleges  and  universities  in  Ohio, 
or  do  large  numbers  of  them  go  across  state  lines?  For  the  1970  graduates  of  the 
twelve  schools  studied  the  answer  is  as  follows  (Table  3.5): 

1.  Four  of  every  five  college-bound  graduates  of  the  twelve  high  schools 
attended  a college  or  a university  in  Ohio  (1,676  or  80. 9%). 

2.  An  equal  number  of  graduates  attended  colleges  and  universities  in 
states  contiguous  with  Ohio  as  attended  institutions  in  all  of  the  other 
states  in  the  nation  (196  and  195). 

3.  Only  one  graduate  in  412  (or  5 out  of  2, 072  graduates)  students 
attended  a college  or  a university  in  a foreign  country. 

4.  Graduates  from  suburban,  large  city,  and  boy's  parochial  schools 
(11,12,  6,  and  2)  selected  colleges  located  throughout  the  United 
States  more  frequently  than  did  the  graduates  of  the  other  schools. 

1964  and  1967  Graduates 


Data  comparable  to  that  presented  above  for  the  class  of  1970  are  not  available 
for  the  classes  of  1964  and  1967.  Neither  school  records  nor  responses  by  the 
graduates  was  sufficient  to  give  information  in  detail  or  to  the  extent  as  that  pro- 
vided by  the  Local  Coordinators  for  the  high  school  graduates,  entering  college 
during  the  summer  or  fall  of  1970.  However,  some  information  is  available  as 
reported  by  those  graduates  who  responded  to  the  questionnaire.  Twenty-four  and 
four-tenths  per  cent  of  the  1964  graduates  and  35.6  per  cent  of  the  1967  graduates 
responding  to  the  questionnaire  have  given  some  clues  to  the  holding  power  of  the 
colleges  and  universities.  However,  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  analysis  is 
based  upon  those  who  chose  to  respond  to  the  questionnaire,  and  that  it  does  not 
represent  the  entire  class.  Also,  it  is  evident  that  a larger  number  of  responses 
were  received  from  those  who  have  attended  college  than  for  those  who  did  not 
pursue  training  beyond  the  high  school  and  probably  for  those  who  dropped  out  of 
college  prior  to  graduation.  The  data  presented  below  will  have  significance  within 
this  context,  and  within  the  limitations  of  this  potentially  skewed  response. 
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There  were  3669  graduates  from  11  schools  in  1964.  Records  from  the 
schools  indicated  that  1257  (34  . 2%)  of  this  number  enrolled  in  a post-secondary 
school  program.  The  distribution  of  these  students  by  classification  of  schools 
was  as  follows:  rural  - 4.5%  (only  one  school  reported);  city  - 36.6%;  central 
city  - 7.2%;  suburban  - 38.3%;  vocational  - 1.4%  and  parochial  - 19.4%  (Table 
X3. 17).  However,  the  percentages  vary  somewhat  when  the  ratios  for  with- 
drawals from  college  prior  to  the  attainment  of  a degree  are  determined  by 
classifications  of  schools  (computed  from  Table  3.6).  These  were  as  follows: 
rural  - 14%;  city  - 23.2%;  central  city  - 39.6%;  suburban  - 13. 1%;  vocational  - 
not  available;  parochial  - 20. 5%. 

There  were  4337  graduates  from  12  schools  in  1964.  Records  from  the 
schools  indicated  that  1776  (40.9%)  of  this  number  enrolled  in  a post-secondary 
school  program.  The  distribution  of  these  students  by  classification  of  schools  was 
as  follows:  rural  - 112,  6.3%;  city  - 384,  21.6%;  central  city  - 135,  7.6%  subur- 
ban - 668,  37.6%;  vocational  - 67,  3.8%;  and  parochial  - 410,  23. 1%.  As  was  true 
for  the  graduates  of  1964,  the  ratios  for  withdrawals  from  college  prior  tc  com- 
pletion of  the  third  year  vary  from  those  given  above.  These  were  as  follows: 
rural  - 20.5%;  city  - 18.0%;  central  city  - 23.7%;  suburban  - 11.8%;  vocational  - 
29.9%;  parochial  - 16.3%;  and  16. 3%  for  all  students. 

According  to  this  record,  the  best  holding  power  in  the  colleges  was  recorded 
for  the  graduates  of  suburban  schools.  There  is  probably  very  little  difference  in 
the  holding  power  of  the  colleges  for  the  two  classes,  since  the  data  were  based  on 
withdrawal  with  less  than  four  years  of  college  work  for  the  high  school  class  of  1964, 
and  on  three  years  of  work  for  the  class  of  1967. 

The  data  provide  one  additional  way  in  which  to  look  at  the  holding  power 
of  the  colleges.  Four  hundred  fifty-four  (454)  of  the  1964  graduates  reported 
having  earned  bachelors  degree  or  higher.  This  number  represents  12. 4 per 
cent  of  the  4337  graduates,  and  50. 8 per  cent  of  the  1534  responding  to  the  question- 
naire (Table  3. 7).  Of  this  number,  89.2  per  cent  followed  the  college  preparatory 
program  in  high  school,  4.8  per  cent  the  practical  arts  program,  4.5  per  cent  the 
general  program,  and  1. 5 per  cent  the  vocational  program. 

Summary  Statement 

More  than  half  of  the  1970  graduates  of  the  twelve  schools  studied  had  post- 
secondary sch-.'ol  aspirations  (51. 2%),  and  nearly  nine  of  every  ten  (88. 8%)  were 
able  to  realize  this  amhition.  This  means  that  45. 5 per  cent  of  the  graduates  at- 
tended a college,  a university,  or  other  post -secondary  institution,  and  that  more 
than  one  in  ten  of  those  graduates  (11. 1%)  who  wanted  to  go  to  college  failed  to  do  so. 
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TABLE  3. 6 

WITHDRAWALS  FROM  COLLEGE  PRIOR  TO  COMPLETION  OF  WORK 


1 yr. 

2 yrs.  3 yrs, 

Type 

Less 

less 

less 

less 

No.  grads. 

Percent  with- 

of 

than 

than 

than  than 

reported 

drawn  with  less 

School 

-1yr- 

2 yrs. 

3 yrs.  4 yrs. 

Total 

enrolled 

than  4 yrs. 

Class  of  1964 

College  Preparation  Program 

Rural 

2 

- 

1 

2 

5 

City 

8 

16 

13 

10 

47 

Central  City 

2 

6 

3 

2 

13 

Suburban 

3 

13 

23 

15 

54 

Vocational 

— 

-- 

-« 

• • 

— 

Parochial 

9 

8 

10 

11 

38 

TOTAL 

24 

43 

50 

40 

157 

General  Program 

Rural 

-- 

1 

-- 

«• 

1 

City 

7 

6 

3 

2 

18 

Central  City 

2 

1 

1 

1 

5 

Suburban 

1 

1 

' 2 

— 

4 

Vocational 

-- 

-- 

— 

Parochial 

J. 

-- 

-- 

-- 

1 

TOTAL 

11 

9 

~6 

~3 

29 

Vocational 

Rural 

— 

-- 

-- 

-- 

... 

City 

1 

i 

— 

-- 

2 

Central  City 

1 

5 

-- 

-- 

6 

Suburban 

— 

-- 

— 

Vocational 

8 

7 

3 

2 

20 

Parochial 

- 

-- 

— 

-- 

— 

TOTAL 

10 

13 

1 

~2 

~28 

Practical  Arts 

Rural 

1 

— 

1 

-- 

2 

City 

8 

7 

1 

2 

18 

Central  City 

8 

1 

1 

2 

12 

Suburban 

-- 

3 

2 

-- 

5 

Vocational 

— 

— 

-- 

• - 



Parochial 

_4 

J 

3 

_1 

11 

TOTAL 

21 

14 

8 

5 

48 

TOTAL 

Rural 

3 

1 

2 

2 

8 

57 

14.0 

City 

24 

30 

17 

14 

85 

366 

23/2 

Central  City 

13 

13 

5 

5 

36 

91 

39.6 

Suburban 

4 

17 

27 

15 

63 

481 

13.1 

Vocational 

8 

7 

3 

2 

20 

18 

.2 

Parochial 

TOTAL 

14 

66 

11 

79 

13 

67 

12 

50 

5’. 

262 

244 

1257 

20.5 

20.8 

! For  the  purposes  of  this  table  the  schools  were  classified  as  follows:  Rural  * 

7 and  10;  City  - 6 and  8;  Central  City  - 4 ai 

5;  Suburban  - 

11  and  12; 

Vocational 

- 1 and  9; 

and,  Parochial  - 2 and  3. 

ERIC 


O There  was  no  record  for  one  school  In  1964(Table  X - 3.1) 

4607 
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TABLE  3. 6 (Continued) 

WITHDRAWALS  FROM  COLLEGE  PRIOR  TO  COMPLETION  OF  WORK 


Type 

of 

School^ 

Less 
than 
1 yr. 

1 yr. 
less 
than 

2 yrs. 

2 yrs. 
less 
than 

3 yrs. 

Total 

No.  grads. 

reported 

enrolled 

Percent  with- 
drawing with 
less  than  3 yrs.  3 

Class  of  1967 

College 

Preparation  Program 

Rural 

5 

5 

8 

18 

City 

7 

16 

17 

40 

Central  City 

6 

2 

1 

9 

Suburban 

11 

21 

40 

72 

Vocational 

-- 

— 

-- 

-- 

Parochial 

10 

11 

33 

54 

TOTAL 

39 

55 

99 

193 

General  Program 

Rural 

— 

~ 

1 

1 

City 

7 

5 

8 

20 

Central  City 

2 

3 

4 

9 

Suburban 

1 

2 

2 

5 

Vocational 

— 

— 

2 

2 

Parochial 

_2 

_3 

1 

J> 

TOTAL 

12 

13 

18 

43 

Vocational 

Rural 

1 

1 

1 

3 

City 

1 

-- 

1 

2 

Central  City 

2 

3 

2 

7 

Suburban 

-- 

— 

— 

— 

Vocational 

11 

3 

4 

18 

Parochial 

11 

-- 

-- 

TOTAL 

15 

7 

8 

30 

Practical  Arts 

Rural 

1 

— 

— 

1 

City 

2 

3 

2 

7 

Central  City 

2 

2 

3 

7 

Suburban 

1 

1 

-- 

2 

Vocational 

— 

-- 

-- 

— 

Parochial 

_1 

3 

J 

J7 

TOTAL 

7 

9 

8 

24 

TOTAL 

Rural 

7 

6 

10 

23 

112 

20.5 

City 

17 

24 

28 

69 

384 

18.0 

Central  City 

12 

10 

10 

32 

135 

23.7 

Suburban 

13 

24 

42 

79 

668 

11.8 

Vocational 

11 

3 

6 

20 

67 

29,9 

Parochial 

13 

17 

31 

67 

410 

16.3 

TOTAL 

73 

84 

133 

290 

1776 

16.3 

"*  J-For  the  purposes  of  this  table  the  schools  vere  classified  as  follows:  Rural  * 7 and  10;  City  * 6 and  8;  Central  City  - 
4 and  5;  Suburban  - 11  and  12;  Vocational  - 1 ai  d 9;  and,  Parochial  - 2 and  3. 

2 Graduates  of  1967  would  normally  have  completed  three  years  of  college  work  when  this  study  was  made,  or  perhaps 
beyond  three  years  with  attendance  during  four  quarters  of  one  or  more  of  the  three  years.  Therefore,  all  students  responding 
with  four  or  more  years  of  training  were  classified  as  "Continuing  training. " 

3Reported  from  school  records. 
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TABLE  3.  7 

HIGHEST  EARNED  DEGREE  BY  1964  GRADUATES 


Track 

Degree 

College 

Ptep. 

General 

Vocational 

Practical 

Arts 

Total 

Number  of  Responses 

AB;  BS 

284 

5 2 

7 

298 

Master's  degree 

29 

2 

1 

32 

Associate  degree 

18 

7 1 

4 

30 

PhD;  EdD 

1 

— 

1 

MD;  DDs 

5 

-- 



5 

Other 

68 

_6  _4 

10 

88 

TOTAL 

405 

20  7 

22 

454 

Percent  of  Responses 

by  Degree 

AB;  BS 

70.1 

25.0 

28.6 

31.8 

65.6 

Master's  degree 

7.2 

10.0 

— 

4.5 

7.1 

Associate  degree 

4.4 

35.0 

14.3 

18.2 

6.6 

PhD;  EdD 

.2 

... 



. -» 

.2 

MD;  DDs 

1.2 

... 

— 

. .. 

1.1 

Other 

16.8 

30.0 

57.1 

45.5 

19.4 

TOTAL 

99.9 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Percent  of  Responses 

by  Track 

AB;  BS 

95.3 

1.7 

.7 

2.3 

100.0 

Master's  degree 

90.6 

6.3 

— 

3.1 

100.0 

Associate  degree 

60.0 

23.3 

3.3 

13.3 

99.9 

PhD;  EdD 

100.0 

— 

--- 

— 

100.0 

MD;  DDs 

100.0 

— 

... 

--- 

100.0 

Other 

77.3 

6.8 

4.5 

11.4 

100.0 

TOTAL 

89.2 

4.5 

1.5 

4.8 

100.0 
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There  was  one  major  exception  to  the  above  statement.  While  many  1970 
graduates  of  inner  city  schools  wanted  to  attend  a post-secondary  school,  only 
about  one  in  three  were  able  to  fulfill  this  desire  (except  East  Technical  in  Cleve- 
land, where  81  per  cent  of  those  1970  gradua  as  who  wanted  to  attend  a post- 
secondary program  were  able  to  do  so).  For  example,  only  61  of  175  West 
Technical  graduates  in  Cleveland  (1964)  wishing  to  enroll  in  a post -secondary 
program  were  able  to  do  so  (35%).  The  per  cent  of  inner  city  school  students 
wanting  to  attend  a post-secondary  program  and  able  to  do  so  were  as  follows: 


East  Technical 

West  Technical 

1970 

81% 

41% 

1967 

36% 

29% 

1964 

31% 

35% 

The  graduates  have  generally  tended  to  enter  colleges  and  universities  (92.9%) 
with  the  larger  group  entering  a university  (63. 9%).  Four  of  every  five  college- 
bound  graduates  (80. 9%)  enrolled  in  an  Ohio  college.  One  in  ten  (9. 3%)  attended  a 
college  or  a university  in  an  adjoining  state,  and  one  in  ten  (9. 5%)  selected  a 
higher  education  institution  located  in  other  than  adjacent  states.  Only  0. 24  per 
cent  of  the  college -botuid  graduates  attended  an  institution  located  in  a foreign 
country. 

Additional  selected  summary  statements  from  the  data  presented  in  Part  I 
includes  the  following: 

1.  The  number  of  graduates  enrolling  in  a post-secondary  program  increased 
by  9.2  per  cent  from  1964  to  1970. 

2.  In  general,  graduates  of  vocational  track  programs  in  high  school  do  not 
continue  their  education  in  college,  although  the  trend  is  upward  in  this  area. 

3.  In  general,  five  to  eight  per  cent  of  the  high  school  graduates  do  not  enroll 
in  any  post  secondary  program  after  having  expressed  intentions  to  do  so. 

4.  The  record  for  the  4,626  graduates  of  the  class  of  1970  indicates  that: 

a.  51. 2 per  cent  planned  to  continue  some  kind  of  education  beyond  high  school. 

b.  45.2  per  cent  actually  enrolled  in  some  post-secondary  program. 

c.  38. 9 per  cent  enrolled  in  a college  or  university. 

d.  6.6  per  cent  enrolled  in  post -secondary  programs  other  than  colleges 
or  universities. 

e.  6. 0 per  cent  did  not  enroll  in  a post-secondary  program  after  expressing 
intention  to  do  so. 

5.  Four  of  every  five  college-bound  graduates  attended  an  Ohio  college  or 
university  (80. 9%). 
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6.  While  the  data  are  incomplete  for  the  entire  class,  that  which  is 
available  indicated  that  one  in  five  (20. 8%)  of  the  1964  graduates  who 
enrolled  in  a college  program  withdrew  prior  to  the  attainment  of  a 
degree. 

7.  Again,  the  data  are  incomplete  for  the  entire  class,  but  that  which  is 
available  in  this  study  indicated  that  one  in  six  (16. 3%)  of  the  1967 
graduates  who  enrolled  in  a college  program  withdrew  prior  to  the 
completion  of  the  third  year  (The  data  were  collected  prior  to  the 
enrollment  for  the  fourth  year). 

8.  While  the  number  of  graduates  entering  college  from  vocational  pro- 
grams in  high  school  is  smaller  than  for  any  other  track,  the  per 
cent  of  those  that  complete  college  is  higher  than  for  those  from  any 
other  program.  For  example,  the  per  cent  of  students  by  high  school 
track  that  left  college  prior  to  graduation  was  as  follows:  Practical 
Arts  - 40. 3 per  cent;  General  - 29. 9 per  cent;  College  Preparatory  - 
27. 9 per  cent;  and.  Vocational  - 24. 1 per  cent. 

9.  The  percentage  of  college  drop-outs  by  high  school  track  for  the  class  of 
1967  during  the  first  three  years  was  as  follows:  General  - 29. 1 per  cent; 
College  Preparatory  - 25.1  per  cent;  Practical  Arts  - 18.2  per  cent;  and. 
Vocational  - 17.6  per  cent. 

10.  Of  the  454  college  graduates  from  the  1964  high  school  graduating  class, 

89. 2 per  cent  had  pursued  the  college  preparatory  program  in  high  school, 
4. 8 per  cent  the  practical  arts  program,  4.5  per  cent  the  general  program, 
and  1. 5 per  cent  the  vocational  program. 


PART  II 

A Report  From  the  Permanent  Records 


Part  I reported  on  the  college-bound  student  for  the  classes  of  1964,  1967  and 
1970.  Part  II  will  present  data  selected  from  the  permanent  records  of  each  1964  and 
1967  high  school  graduate  of  the  twelve  high  schools.  The  Local  Project  Coordinator 
in  each  school  assisted  in  the  development  of  the  form  utilized  in  this  part  of  the  study 
and  was  responsible  for  the  gathering  and  reporting  of  the  information  as  requested 
on  the  questionnaire  (Form  MU  1). 


O 
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Questionnaire  Returns  - MU  1 

The  total  number  of  usable  forms  returned  by  the  Local  Project  Coordinators 
were  8,811  (Table  3.8).  Of  this  number,  7,590  were  for  the  1970  graduates,  rep- 
resenting a 95.6  per  cent  return.  The  graduating  class  of  1967  had  a 96.2  per  cent 
return,  while  1964  had  85. 9 per  cent.  Usable  forms  for  1967  dropouts  and  with- 
drawals numbered  1,413. 


Male  and  Female  Students 

More  male  than  female  students  were  reported  in  the  study.  Of  the  8, 806 
total  (five  cards  were  rejected  by  the  computer),  4571  were  male  and  4235  female, 
or  51. 9 and  48. 1 per  cent  respectively  (Table  X-3.4).  While  the  female  graduates 
slightly  outnumbered  the  males  in  1964  (1,646  and  1,605),  the  male  students  out- 
numbered the  females  in  1967  (2, 160  and  1, 983). 

Of  more  significance  was  the  number  of  those  students  who  dropped  out  of 
school  at  some  point  between  admission  to  the  school  and  graduation  time  with  the 
class  of  1967.  Of  the  1,413  dropout  students,  807  were  male  and  606  were  female, 
or  57. 1 and  42. 9 per  cent  respectively.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  significant 
difference  in  male -female  dropout  rates  when  examined  by  schools.  Although  the 
male  dropout  rate  is  higher  in  an  inner  ceity  school  (4  - 61%)  and  39%),  the  rate  is 
relatively  normal  in  another  inner  city  school  (5  - 52%  and  48%).  And,  while  the 
percentage  of  male  dropout  students  is  high  in  school  nine  (67%),  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  number  of  male  students  is  more  than  double  the  number  of  female  students 
(a  Joint  Vocational  School  District). 


Year  of  Entrance  to  the  High  School 


As  might  be  expected,  most  of  the  graduates  entered  their  respective  high 
schools  at  the  normal  time  for  admission.  They  entered  as  freshmen  in  four-year 
high  schools,  as  sophomores  in  three-year  high  schools,  and  as  juniors  and  seniors 
in  the  joint  vocational  school.  With  corrections  being  made  for  the  three -year  and 
vocational  schools,  the  number  of  entrants  by  years  after  the  normal  opening  of  the 
school  were  45,  31,  104  and  68  in  each  of  the  respective  four  high  school  years,  with 
32  being  listed  as  "other"  (Table  R-3.4).  Thus,  more  transfer  students  enrolled 
during  their  junior  year  than  during  the  freshman,  sophomore  or  senior  years. 

Only  one  factor  was  observed  which  may  warrant  further  investigation  by  those 
interested.  The  number  of  dropouts,  which  represented  about  one  third  of  the  number 
in  the  graduating  class  for  1967,  had  a higher  rate  of  late -entrance,  particularly  in  the 
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ninth  and  tenth  grades.  The  entrance  of  the  dropout  students  into  their  re- 
spective high  schools  after  the  normal  opening  of  the  school  were  76,  50,  39 
and  21  respectively.  Although  data  in  this  study  do  not  provide  a clue  to  the  cause, 
it  might  be  hypothesized  that  the  dropout  student  comes  from  a home  that  is  more 
transient  then  may  be  so  for  other  students. 


Schools  Attended  Prior  to  Enrollment  in  This  High  School 

As  would  be  normally  expected,  the  largest  number  of  the  students  entered 
their  high  school  from  a public  school  (Table  R-3.5).  Only  a few  students  enrolled 
from  private  schools  (21),  from  military  schools  (10),  from  government  dependent 
schools  (5)  or  others  (16).  The  largest  number  of  enrollees  from  non-public  schools 
(2126)  came  from  parochial  schools.  When  this  number  is  corrected  for  the  two  paro- 
chial schools  which  draw  their  enrollees  almost  entirely  from  other  parochial  schools, 
the  number  is  reduced  from  2,126  to  660.  Thus,  660  parochial  students  transferred 
to  a public  high  school,  with  two  schools  receiving  80  per  cent  of  this  total.  One 
public  vocational  school  (1)  drew  a large  number  from  a parochial  school  (121),  as 
did  one  large  inner  city  school  (5-407). 


Location  of  School  Previously  Attended 


Seventy-six  per  cent  of  the  students  in  this  study  entered  their  high  school 
from  another  school  within  the  same  school  district  (Table  R-3. 1).  An  additional 
19  per  cent  came  from  a school  district  located  in  the  same  county.  Thus,  95  per 
cent  of  the  students  enrolled  from  a school  within  the  same  county  as  the  high  school 
from  which  they  graduated  or  from  which  they  dropped  out  of  school. 


High  School  Program  of  Studies 

Nearly  one  of  every  two  students  reported  in  this  study  (42.1)  pursued  the 
college  preparatory  program  in  their  resident  high  school  (Table  3. 9).  Tliis  is  only 
slightly  more  than  the  average  (class  of  1970)  that  actually  enrolled  in  a college  or 
university  (38.9%).  More  than  one  in  five  of  the  students  followed  the  general  program 
(22. 1%),  and  the  vocational  program  (21.3%),  and  one  in  seven  (14.5%)  studied  in  the 
area  of  practical  arts.  * 


"Practical  Arts”  is  a somewhat  controversial  term.  It  is  used  in  this  study  to 
designate  those  subjects  which  may  prepare  for  employment,  but  which  are  supported 
with  funds  derived  from  local  sources.  Some  administrators  accept  "Practical  Arts"  as 
a track  in  the  program,  comparable  to  those  designated  as  general,  college  preparatory 
and  vocational.  The  Practical  Arts  may  include  such  areas  as  Industrial  Arts,  Home 
Economics,  Business  Education,  Secretarial  Training,  and  Bookkeeping. 
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Students  are  graduated  in  the  general  program  if  they  have  enough  credits  to  meet  state  standards  for  graduation  but  not  enough  to  receive  a vocational 
certificate. 

4Students  entering  the  vocational  program  in  Penta  County  had  previously  been  enrolled  in  the  following  tracks:  geneial  - 174;  practical  arts  - 157; 
college  preparatory  - 47;  and,  vocational  - 27. 
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Two  observations  are  of  interest  when  comparing  enrollments  and  percents 
of  enrollments  in  the  four  tracks  for  the  graduates  in  1964  and  in  1967.  Enroll- 
ments in  each  track  were  higher  in  1967,  but  differences  occurred  in  the  pro- 
portion of  students  within  these  tracks.  For  example,  the  ratio  declined  in  the 
college  preparatory  program  (1964  - 48.5%;  1967  - 43.3%);  remained  nearly  the 
same  in  the  general  program  (1964  - 17. 7%;  1967  - 17. 7%);  and  in  practical  arts 
(1964  - 14.5%;  1967  - 14.0%);  and,  an  increase  was  made  in  vocational  education 
(1964  - 19.3%;  1967  - 25.0%). 

Of  the  dropout  and  withdrawal  students  involved  in  this  study,  nearly  one  in 
four  (23. 8%)  studied  in  the  college  preparatory  track,  while  nearly  one  in  two 
(45.4%)  was  in  general  education.  One  in  six  was  in  practical  arts  (15. 8%)  and  in 
vocational  education  (15. 0%). 


Student  Withdrawals  and  Transfers  - Class  of  1967 


There  were  students  in  each  of  the  twelve  high  schools  who  withdrew  to  enter 
another  school  or  who  dropped  out  of  school.  The  data  compiled  from  the  official 
records  of  the  schools  by  the  Local  Project  Coordinators  indicate  that  this  is  a 
much  larger  problem  in  some  schools  than  in  others.  The  following  represents  some 
of  the  more  significant  factors  (Table  X-3.5): 

1.  A total  of  1408  students  withdrew  from  the  twelve  high  schools 
prior  to  graduation. 

2.  The  sophomore  and  junior  years  were  the  heaviest  years  for 
withdrawals  from  school. 


3.  Of  the  1408  withdrawals  627  were  reported  withdrawing  to  enter 
another  school  (46. 0%). 

4.  One  student  withdraws  to  enter  another  school  or  to  drop  out  of 
school  for  every  three  in  the  graduating  class. 


Month  in  Which  Student  Withdrew  or  Dropped  Out  of  School 

Do  more  students  withdraw  and  drop  out  of  school  in  the  fall?  During  what 
months  are  the  highest  number  of  withdrawal  and/or  dropout  students  recorded? 
For  the  students  who  should  have  graduated  with  the  class  of  1967  but  withdrew 
or  dropped  out  of  school,  the  answers  to  these  and  related  questions  are  as 
follows  (Table  R-3.2): 

1.  A total  of  1413  students  withdrew  to  enroll  in  another  school  or  to 
drop  out  of  the  twelve  schools  in  this  study. 
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2.  If  the  total  of  withdrawals  and  dropouts  (1413)  were  added  to  the 
number  of  graduates,  then  one  in  five  (20. 9%)  withdraw  after 
enrollment  to  enter  another  school  or  to  drop  out  of  school. 

3.  The  months  in  which  these  students  withdrew  or  dropped  out 
of  school  were: 


a. 

June 

421 

f.  February 

88 

b. 

September 

282 

g.  March 

84 

c. 

January 

126 

h.  April 

66 

d. 

November 

122 

i.  December 

55 

e. 

October 

119 

j.  May 

50 

4.  A total  of  40. 9 per  cent  of  the  students  withdrew  or  dropped  out 
of  school  between  September  and  Christmas. 

5.  The  two  heaviest  months  for  inner  city  schools  were  October  and 
November  (4)  and  September  and  January  (5). 


Why  Dropouts  Drop  Out 


What  do  the  official  school  records  indicate  as  to  the  primary  reason  for  stu 
dents  leaving  school  prior  to  graduation?  The  report  is  as  follows  (Table  3. 10): 

1.  "To  go  to  work"  is  the  response  for  25.4  per  cent  of  the  known 
reasons. 

2.  Marriage  and  doctor’s  certificate  are  the  next  most  often  recorded 
reasons  (11.8%). 

3.  There  were  no  recorded  reasons  for  leaving  school  because  of:  finan- 
cial problems  in  the  home,  teacher-pupil  conflict,  or  the  discourage- 
ment caused  by  low  grades. 

4.  Since  there  were  more  recorded  reasons  as  "other"  (402)  than  there 
were  for  specified  reasons  (268),  apparently  the  prepared  list  of 
reasons  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  dropout  student  was  inadequate. 

5.  More  than  one  in  every  two  withdrawals  being  unknown  or  not  re- 
ported, school  records  are  very  incomplete  on  causes  for  student 
withdrawal  from  school. 
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No  record;  no  report  69° 

Total  1413 


39 


The  Dropout  Returns  to  School 


The  official  school  records  indicate  that  a relatively  small  number  of  dropouts 
return  to  the  high  school  from  which  they  withdrew,  and  that  the  number  who  remain 
to  graduate  is  even  smaller.  The  data  (Table  R-3. 3)  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  The  twelve  high  school  reported  83  dropout  students  returning 
for  further  work  and  19  that  did  not  return.  Of  this  number, 
one  in  ten  dropouts  reamed  to  school  (9. 9%). 

2.  Item  one,  above,  accounts  for  a total  of  832  dropout  students, 
but  1413  were  reported  in  Table  3. 7.  If  it  may  be  assumed 
that  the  remaining  581  did  not  return,  then  only  one  in  18  drop- 
out students  returned  to  school  (5. 8%). 

3.  It  was  reported  that  a total  of  285  dropout  students  entered 
another  school  at  a later  time.  Of  this  number  202,  or  70. 0 
per  cent  enrolled  in  a public  school. 

4..  Dropout  students  (209)  were  reported  as  subsequently  entering  a 
night  school,  business  school  or  college,  a.  college  or  university, 
or  some  other  post-secondary  program.  Of  this  number  68  en- 
rolled in  a night  school. 

5.  A total  of  292  dropout  students  were  reported  as  returning  to  the 
high  school  (83)  or  entering  some  other  type  of  institution  (209). 

Thus,  one  in  five  (20.6%)  of  the  1413  dropout  students  returned 
to  some  institution  for  further  training. 


Employment  of  the  Dropout 

School  records  are  very  incomplete  on  the  employment  record  of  the  dropout 
student.  Only  143  (10. 1%)  are  known  to  have  been  employed  immediately  upon 
leaving  school;  and  only  57  (4. 0%)  were  known  to  have  dropped  out  of  school  with- 
out being  employed  immediately.  This  leaves  85. 9 per  cent  unaccounted  for,  with 
regard  to  employment  or  withdrawal  to  enter  another  school  (Table  3. 11). 


Summary  Statement 


Data  were  secured  from  the  permanent  records  in  the  office  of  the  twelve  high 
schools  for  the  graduates  for  the  classes  of  1964  and  1967,  and  for  withdrawals  and 
dropouts  for  the  class  of  1967.  A total  of  8811  forms  were  returned,  representing 
96.2  per  cent  of  the  1967  graduates,  and  85,9  per  cent  of  the  1964  graduates. 
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The  majority  of  the  students  entered  their  respective  high  schools  from  with- 
in the  same  district  or  from  another  district  within  the  same  county  (95%).  More 
than  two  of  every  five  graduates  (42. 1%)  followed  the  college  preparatory  program. 
Twenty -two  and  one  tenth  per  cent  followed  the  general  track,  21. 3 per  cent  the 
vocational  program,  and  14. 5 per  cent  the  practical  arts  area. 

While  total  enrollments  increased  within  each  track  from  1964  to  1967, 
the  distribution  of  students  within  these  tracks  changed.  The  per  cent  of  students 
graduating  decreased  in  the  college  preparatory  program  (48. 5%  to  43. 3%),  remained 
constant  in  the  general  program  (17.7%  and  17. 7%)  and  in  practical  arts  (14.5%  and 
14.0%),  and  increased  in  vocational  education  (19.3%  and  25.0%). 

Nearly  one  in  two  dropout  students  had  been  enrolled  in  the  general  program 
(45.4%),  one  in  four  in  the  college  preparatory  track  (23. 8%),  and  one  in  six  in 
practical  arts  (15. 8%)  and  in  vocational  education  (15. 0%). 

The  1967  graduates  from  Penta  County  Vocational  School  had  enrolled  from 
high  schools  located  in  five  counties.  Prior  to  entering  the  vocational  program  they 
had  been  pursuing  the  following  tracks:  general  - 174;  practical  arts  - 157;  college 
preparatory  - 47;  and,  vocational  - 27. 

June  and  September  were  the  two  heaviest  months  in  which  students  withdrew 
or  dropped  out  of  school.  The  records  indicate  that  one  of  four  students  (25.4%) 
dropped  out  of  school  to  go  to  work.  Only  one  of  ten  students  that  dropped  out 
returned  to  school.  Only  one  in  ten  (10. 1%)  were  known  to  have  been  employed 
immediately  upon  leaving  school.  And  finally,  school  records  are  very  incomplete 
in  regard  to  information  about  the  students  who  withdraw  or  drop  out. 


PART  III 

Responses  By  The  Graduates 

Data  gathered  from  each  student's  permanent  records  on  file  in  the  school 
offices  provide  only  one  part  of  the  information  significant  to  this  study.  Of  equal 
and  perhaps  even  greater  importance  was  the  story  told  by  the  graduates  and  the 
dropouts  themselves.  A questionnaire  was  developed  for  this  purpose  (see  Chapter 
II)  and  mailed  to  8006  graduates  and  to  the  dropouts  as  determined  by  each  school. 


O 
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A total  of  2,606  completed  questionnaires  was  received,  of  which  2,438 
were  from  high  school  graduates,  a return  of  30. 5 per  cent.  A total  of  168  were 
received  from  dropout  students  (Table  3. 9). 

Eight  hundred  ninety -four  completed  forms  were  received  from  the  graduates 
of  1964  (24.4%),  and  1,544  from  the  class  of  1967  (35.6%).  The  school  having  the 
highest  percentage  of  returns  was  Wyoming  (61.8%),  with  Canton  Timkin  second 
(57. 5%).  There  were  returns  of  less  than  twenty  per  cent  from  the  graduates  of  three 
schools  (4,  5 and  9 - 5. 8%,  15. 0%,  and  17. 1%).  The  range  was  from  5. 8 to  61. 8 
per  cent. 

The  data  were  placed  on  IBM  punch  cards  and  tables  were  prepared  from  the 
information  provided  on  the  computer  print-outs.  This  information  will  be  pre- 
sented under  separate  sub-headings  which  will  correspond  generally  to  the  questions 
used  in  the  questionnaire  forms  (MU  2 for  graduates  and  MU  3 for  dropouts). 


Number  of  Male  and  Female  Respondents 


Of  the  respondents  from  the  class  of  1964,  48  per  cent  were  male  and  52  per 
cent  female  (Table  3. 12).  The  respondents  from  1967  were  40.3  per  cent  male  and 
59. 7 per  cent  female.  The  total  of  all  graduates  responding  to  the  questionnaire  was 
2,438,  of  which  43. 1 per  cent  were  male  and  58.6  per  cent  female.  Thus,  the  per- 
centage of  returns  from  female  graduates  averaged  13.5  higher  than  the  males' 
percentage  oi  returns. 

The  percentage  of  male  graduate  respondents  ranged  from  a low  of  38. 1 (8) 
to  a high  of  49.3  (5),  excluding  from  consideration  the  all  boys'  and  all  girls'  paro- 
chial schools  (2  and  3).  Therefore,  in  the  ten  schools  remaining,  the  responses 
received  from  girls  exceeded  the  number  received  from  boys  in  all  instances. 

The  return  of  completed  questionnaires  by  school  dropouts  (those  who  should 
have  graduated  with  the  class  of  1967)  was  disappointingly  low.  Only  168  forms  were 
received  from  1413  dropout  students  or  11. 9 per  cent  (Table  3. 8).  However,  the 
return  is  acceptable  when  consideration  is  given  to  the  problems  encountered  by  the 
Local  Project  Coordinators.  They  found  it  almost  impossible  to  locate  these  stu- 
dents, either  within  the  community  or  in  a new  location  due  to  lack  of  forwarding 
addresses.  Of  the  returns  received,  the  ratio  of  male  to  female  respondents  was 
very  similar  to  those  for  the  graduates.  Sixty -nine  male  and  99  female  dropout 
students  returned  the  questionnaire  (41.4  and  58.6  per  cent  respectively).  * 


Responses  by  dropout  students  to  questions  which  were  also  asked  of  the 
graduates  will  be  presented  in  Part  III.  Responses  to  questions  different  from  those 
addressed  to  the  graduates  will  be  presented  in  Part  IV. 


TABLE  3. 12 
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Student  Responses  to  Questions 

Question:  In  your  opinion  what  subject  area  was  most  helpful  and  what  of 
least  value  to  you?  (Check  one  or  more  in  each  column): 

Since  this  question  deals  with  subject  matter  areas,  it  would  be  desirable  to 
first  review  the  choices  available  to  the  students  from  the  various  schools  in  the 
study.  Copies  of  subjects  and  units  offering  during  1970-71  was  secured  from  the 
Principal’s  Report  in  the  State  Department  of  Education.  These  were  tablulated 
by  units  for  the  subject  areas  utilized  in  the  questionnaire  ;(Table  3. 13).  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  range  of  offerings  by  schools  was  quite  varied,  ranging  from  60  units 
in  a suburban  school  to  144  1/4  in  a comprehensive  city  high  school.  The  average 
number  of  units  offered  in  these  twelve  schools  was:  rural  - 72. 0;  city  - 131.875; 
central  city  - 121. 125;  vocational  - 84. 75  , (however,  this  is  not  a comparable 
figure,  since  the  students  in  the  Penta  County  Vocational  School  enrolled  during 
their  junior  op  senior  year  for  the  vocational  program  received  their  general 
courses  in  tKeir  freshmen  and  sophomore  years  in  their  home  high  school);  subur- 
ban - 87.5  (The  range  is  60  to  135);  parochial  - 65. 125;  and,  total  98.98  (excluding 
Penta  County).  When  Penta  County  is  excluded,  it  was  found  that  some  schools  did 
not  provide  any  programs  in  some  areas:  general  home  economics  - 2 schools  (ex- 
cluding the  second  vocational  school);  vocational  education  - three  schools;  foreign 
language  - one  school;  music  - one  school;  and,  industrial  arts  - one  school.  Usually 
broad  offerings  are  provided  in  English  and  speech;  in  one  suburban  school  (33  units 
and  in  a city  school  (23  1/2  units).  In  general,  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  course 
offering  is  directly  related  to  the  size  of  the  high  school  and  to  the  socio-economic 
structure  of  the  community  being  served. 

Individual  differences  are  very  much  evidenced  in  the  identification  of  subject 
areas  considered  most  and  least  helpful.  There  were  some  graduates  who  labeled 
an  area  most  helpful,  while  others  considered  the  same  area  of  least  value.  However, 
some  common  agreement  was  reached  by  a representative  number.  For  example, 
art  was  considered  to  be  least  valuable  by  the  classes  of  both  1964  and  1967.  Also 
receiving  low  ratings  were  foreign  languages,  music,  and  industrial  arts. 

On  the  other  hand,  English  was  considered  by  the  graduates  to  be  most  helpful, 
with  over  90  per  cent  of  both  classes  favoring  it.  Other  areas  checked  as  being  most 
helpful  by  70.0  per  cent  or  more  of  the  graduates  were  as  follows:  mathematics, 
science,  business  education,  history  and  government,  civics,  sociology  and  economics 
(Table  3.14). 

The  dropout  students  made  very  similar  classifications  of  the  subject  areas 
which  they  considered  to  be  most  helpful  and  of  least  value.  Again,  English  stood  at 
the  top  of  the  list  with  90.6  per  cent  of  the  respondents  saying  that  this  area  was 
most  helpful.  English  was  followed  by  science  (82.6%),  mathematics  (81.2%), 
business  education  (74. 1%),  and  history  and  government  (71.3%).  Again,  art  was 
at  the  lowest  level  with  26.2  per  cent,  with  industrial  arts  (35. 3%)  second,  and  foreign 
language  (36. 9%)  third. 


NUMBER  OF  UNITS  OFFERED  BY  SUBJECT  AREA,  1970-71 
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Health  and  Physical  Education  168  229  42.3 % 277  369  42.9 % 43  31  58.1% 

Industrial  arts  100  121  45.2 % 128  236  35.2%  26  20  56.5% 

Music  108  208  34.2%  216  324  40.0%  18  39  31.6% 

Foreign  language  138  306  31.1%  274  469  36.9%  17  60  22.1% 

Art  72  232  23.7%  136  383  26.2%  24  47  33.8% 
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Another  picture  of  the  most  helpful  subject  matter  areas  as  reported  by 
the  graduates  for  the  two  years  being  studied  was  gained  in  a listing  of  the  rank 
order  of  these  subjects  by  high  school  track  for  1964  and  1967  (Table  3. 15). 

English  holds  first  place  for  all  students,  excepting  that  it  is  replaced  by  mathe- 
matics and  vocational  education  by  vocational  students  in  1964  by  mathematics  in 
1967  (Vocational  education  was  second),  and  by  business  education  by  the  graduates 
in  practical  arts  in  1967.  Those  areas  receiving  the  five  highest  ranks  for  all 
graduates  were  English,  mathematics,  science,  history  and  government  and  business 
education.  Those  subject  matter  areas  receiving  the  fewest  number  of  votes  as  the 
most  helpful  subject  matter  area  were  art,  industrial  arts,  vocational  education, 
music  and  home  economics.  Subject  areas  falling  in  the  lower  third  when  ranked  by 
the  tallies  for  all  students  but  which  were  placed  in  the  upper  third  by  selected  groups 
included  the  following:  Vocational  education  was  ranked  on  and  two  by  the  vocational 
students  in  1964  and  1967  respectively  and  fifth  place  by  practical  arts  students  in 
1967;  and,  industrial  arts  was  given  fourth  ranking  by  vocational  students  in  1964. 

Only  one  upper  third  ranked  subject  area  was  placed  in  the  lower  third  group. 

Science,  ranked  third  by  all  students,  was  accorded  eleventh  place  by  the  students 
in  practical  arts  in  1967. 

Still  another  picture  may  be  secured  by  examining  the  three  most  helpful  and 
three  least  helpful  subject  matter  areas  when  tallied  by  type  of  school,  track  and 
year  (Tables  3. 16,  X-3. 15,  X-3. 16,  R-3. 18,  and  R-3. 19).  The  classification  of 
the  school  appeared  to  make  no  significant  difference  in  the  identification  of  the  most 
helpful  areas.  The  result  was  essentially  a scattergram,  with  emphasis  in  all  schools 
on  English,  mathematics,  business  education,  and  science.  However,  a different 
emphasis  is  noted  when  the  three  most  helpful  areas  were  tallied  by  high  school  track. 
While  the  graduates  of  all  tracks  placed  most  emphasis  on  English,  the  close  similarity 
stopped  at  this  point.  Graduates  of  college  preparatory  programs  concentrated  on  the 
importance  of  English,  mathematics  and  science,  with  some  recognition  for  literature 
and  secretarial  studies.  Graduates  of  general  programs  stressed  business  education, 
vocational  students  emphasized  vocational  subjects  and  mathematics,  and  practical 
arts  graduates  emphasized  business  education  and  secretarial  studies. 


Question:  Who  was  most  helpful  to  you  in  the  selection  of  your  high  school 
courses?  (check  one):  . 

Both  graduates  and  dropouts  indicated  that  their  parents  had  been  more  helpful 
to  them  in  the  selection  of  their  high  school  courses  than  any  one  else  (Table  3. 17; 
R-3. 9).  This  was  reported  by  one  in  three  of  the  graduates  of  1964  (33.9%),  and  by 
more  than  one  in  four  of  1967  and  by  the  dropouts  (27. 7%  and  25.4%  respectively). 
The  guidance  counselor  was  next  in  helpfulness  with  more  than  one  in  five  students 
recognizing  their  assistance  as  being  most  valuable  (21. 7%).  Teachers  were  so 
recognized  by  one  of  eight  students  (12.3%). 
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TABLE  3. 15 

RANK  ORDER  OF  MOST  HELPFUL  SUBJECT  MATTER  AREAS 
BY  TRACK  AND  YEAR 


Subject 

Area 

Grand 

Total 

Coll. 

'64 

Prep. 

'67 

General 
'64  '67 

Vocational 
'64  '67 

Practical  Arts 
*64  ’67 

English 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

1 

2 

Mathematics 

2 

2 

2 

5 

3 

1 

1 

2 

4 

Science 

3 

4 

3 

8 

8 

5 

7 

8 

11 

Hist.,  Gov't. 

4 

5 

5 

3 

6 

8 

6 

5 

7 

Bus.  Ed. 

5 

7 

7 

2 

2 

6 

4 

4 

1 

Literature 

6 

6 

4 

10 

9 

11 

12 

10 

8 

Civics,  sociol. 

7 

3 

6 

7 

5 

7 

11 

6 

10 

Sec.  Stud. 

8 

8 

8 

4 

4 

12 

5 

3 

3 

Health/P.  E. 

9 

12 

12 

9 

10 

8 

8 

12 

9 

For.  Lang. 

10 

11 

10 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

14 

H.  Ec. 

11 

9 

11 

6 

7 

10 

10 

11 

6 

Music 

12 

10 

9 

14 

13 

14 

13 

13 

13 

Voc.  Ed. 

13 

15 

15 

12 

11 

1 

2 

7 

5 

Ind.  Arts 

14 

13 

13 

11 

12 

4 

9 

9 

11 

Art 

15 

14 

14 

13 

14 

13 

14 

14 

15 

Source:  Eugene  Griffith,  Assessment  of  High  School  Training  After  Graduation. 

Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio.  A RiD  dissertation, 
gathered  in  this  vocational  study. 

utilizing  the  data 
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TABLE  3. 16 

THREE  MOST  HELPFUL  SUBJECT  MATTER  AREAS 
BY  HIGH  SCHOOL  TRACK 


Subject 

Area 

College 

Preparatory 

General 

Program 

Vocational 

Education 

Practical 

Arts 

Total 

English 

9 

9 

7 

8 

33 

Mathematics 

9 

4 

7 

2 

22 

Business  education 

- 

7 

3 

6 

16 

Science 

9 

2 

11 

Secretarial  studies 

1 

3 

1 

4 

9 

Vocational  Ed. 

5 

5 

Civics,  sociol.  econ. 

3 

3 

History,  Gov’t 

3 

3 

Health  & Fhys.  Ed. 

2 

2 

Home  Economics 

2 

2 

Literature 

2 

2 

Industrial  arts 

1 

1 

Tallies  were  made  from  a listing  of  the  most  helpful  subject  areas  when  classified 
by  high  school  track  for  1964  and  1967. 
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TABLE  3.17 

PERSONNEL  MOST  HELPFUL  IN  SELECTION  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSES 


Personnel 

1964 

Number 
1967  Drop- 
outs 

Total 

1964 

Percent 
1967  Drop- 
outs 

Total 

Your  parents 

304 

433 

43 

780 

33.9% 

27.7% 

25.4% 

79.6% 

Guidance  counselor 

184 

346 

41 

571 

20.5% 

22.1% 

24.3% 

21.7% 

Teacher 

127 

167 

29 

323 

14.1% 

10.7% 

17.2% 

12.3% 

Other  students 

74 

134 

6 

214 

8.2% 

8.6% 

3.6% 

8.1% 

Your  brother  or  sister  39 

114 

8 

161 

4.3% 

7.3% 

4.7% 

6. 1% 

Superintendent 

32 

31 

6 

69 

3.6% 

2.0% 

3.6% 

2.6% 

Pr^cipal 

9 

47 

7 

63 

1.0% 

3.0% 

4.1% 

2.4% 

Assistant  Principal 

15 

17 

6 

38 

1.7% 

1.1% 

3.6% 

1.4% 

Dean  of  men/women 

14 

21 

— 

35 

1.6% 

1.3% 

— 

1.3% 

Other 

100 

225 

23 

378 

11.1% 

16.3% 

13.6% 

14.4% 

Question:  In  your  opinion  what  was  the  most  valuable  experience  you  had  in 
high  school?  (Check  one): 


The  classwork  stands  out  as  the  most  valuable  experience  both  graduates  and 
dropouts  had  in  high  school.  More  than  one  in  three  students  checked  this  item 
(34.6%)  (Table  3. 18;  R-3. 10).  More  than  one  in  eight  students  indicated  that  teacher 
interest  and  helpfulness  and  vocational  education  were  the  most  valuable  experiences 
(13. 2%  and  13. 0%  respectively).  All  other  activities  carried  significance  for  some 
students,  but  not  for  a large  number  in  any  instance. 
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TABLE  3. 18 

MOST  VALUABLE  EXPERIENCE  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL 


Experience 

1964 

Total 

1967 

Drop- 

outs 

Total 

1964 

Percent 
1967  Drop- 
outs 

Total 

The  classwork 

335 

501 

66 

902 

37.4 

32.5 

39.3 

34.6 

Tch.  interest  & help- 

fulness 

129 

188 

28 

345 

14.4 

12.2 

16.7 

13.2 

Vocational  education 

116 

197 

27 

340 

13.0 

12.8 

16.1 

13.0 

Athletics,  inter- 

scholastic 

58 

125 

7 

190 

6.5 

8.1 

4.2 

7.3 

Music 

59 

120 

4 

183 

6.6 

7.8 

2.4 

7.0 

Social  activities 

38 

76 

4 

118 

4.2 

4.9 

2.4 

4.5 

Informal  meeting  with 

teacher 

31 

47 

5 

83 

3.5 

3.0 

3.0 

3.2 

Club  membership 

18 

42 

6 

66 

2.0 

2.7 

3.6 

2.5 

Club  officer 

12 

45 

3 

60 

1.3 

2.9 

1.8 

2.3 

Dramatics;  plays 

15 

32 

6 

53 

1.7 

2.1 

3.6 

2.0 

Athletic  within  the 

school 

6 

23 

3 

32 

.7 

1.5 

1.8 

1.2 

Debate 

11 

17 

3 

31 

1.2 

1.1 

1.8 

1.2 

School  newspaper 

8 

20 

2 

30 

.9 

1.3 

1.2 

1.2 

Meetings  with  coun- 

selor 

10 

14 

1 

25 

1.1 

.9 

.6 

1.0 

School  annual 

3 

9 

-- 

12 

.3 

.6 

.5 

Cheer  leader 

4 

6 

- - 

10 

.4 

.4 

_ _ 

.4 

Other 

42 

81 

3 

126 

4.7 

5.2 

1.8 

4.8 

TOTAL 

895 

1543 

168 

2606 
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When  tabulations  were  made  by  high  school  track  (Table  3. 19)*  it  was  noted 
that  vocational  education  ranked  as  the  most  valuable  experience  for  those  students 
in  this  track,  and  that  it  ranked  in  third  position  for  all  students.  Classwork,  how- 
ever, was  easily  in  first  position,  with  one  in  three  students  (34. 5%)  out  of  2, 113 
respondents  stating  that  this  was  their  most  worthwhile  experience. 


TABLE  3. 19 

THE  MOST  HELPFUL  EXPERIENCE  WHILE  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL 

BY  TRACK 


Rank  Experience 

College 

Preparatory 

General 

Vocational 

Practical 

Arts 

Total 

1 

Class  work 

492 

97 

36 

104 

729 

2 

Teacher  interest 

175 

44 

14 

49 

282 

3 

Vocational  education 

31 

36 

106 

90 

263 

4 

Music 

117 

17 

6 

20 

160 

5 

Athletics,  interschol. 

127 

16 

8 

6 

157 

6 

Social  activities 

72 

6 

4 

14 

96 

7 

Teacher  - informal 

meetings 

57 

15 

2 

3 

77 

8 

Club  membership 

36 

2 

1 

5 

44 

9 

Dramatics 

32 

6 

2 

3 

43 

10 

Club  officer 

25 

3 

4 

32 

11 

Athletics,  intramural 

13 

5 

3 

6 

27 

12 

School  newspaper 

23 

— 

1 

2 

26 

13 

Debate 

13 

6 

1 

3 

23 

14 

Meetings  with  counselor 

13 

3 

2 

2 

20 

15 

School  annual 

6 

1 

— 

3 

10 

16 

Cheer  leader 

7 

/ 

1 



1 

9 

TOTAL 

1, 322 

271 

192 

328 

2,113 

0 
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Question:  Was  your  high  school  education  helpful  in  the  kinds  of  work  that 
you  have  done  since  leaving  school?  (Check  one): 

Two  of  every  three  stud  nts  believed  that  their  high  school  education  had  been 
either  helpful  or  very  helpful  in  the  kinds  of  work  experiences  they  had  since  leaving 
school  (Table  3.20;  X-3. 7).  One  in  three  believed  that  their  high  school  education 
had  been  very  helpful  (33. 8%).  One  student  in  fifty  (2. 0%)  felt  that  high  school  had 
been  of  no  value,  and  one  in  fourteen  (7. 2%)  were  of  the  opinion  that  it  had  been  of 
little  value.  Generally,  these  opinions  were  held  by  the  graduates  of  both  1964  and 
1967,  and  by  the  dropouts  as  well,  although  one  in  twenty  of  the  dropouts  (5. 0%) 
held  that  high  school  had  been  of  no  value. 


TABLE  3.20 


VALUE  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  EDUCATION  FOR  WORK 
EXPERIENCES 


Value  of  high 
school  education 

1964 

Total 

1967 

Drop- 

outs 

Total 

1964 

Percent 
1967  Drop- 
outs 

Total 

Very  helpful 

314 

498 

51 

865 

35.7 

32.8 

32.1 

33.8 

Helpful 

301 

486 

44 

831 

34.0 

32.1 

27.7 

32.5 

Of  some  help 

207 

381 

41 

629 

23.4 

25.1 

25.8 

24.6 

Was  of  little  value 

50 

119 

15 

184 

5.6 

7.8 

9.4 

7.2 

Was  of  no  value 

11 

32 

8 

51 

1.2 

2.1 

5.0 

2.0 

TOTAL 

885 

1516 

159 

2560 

Question:  What  one  more  thing  should  the  high  school  have  done  to  help  you 
to  prepare  for  advanced  training?  (Check  one): 

The  graduates  placed  most  emphasis  on  strengthening  the  ability  to  think  as 
a suggestion  for  improvement  in  preparation  for  advanced  training  beyond  the  high 
school,  with  one  in  five  (19.4%)  making  such  a recommendation.  Three  other  areas 
followed  very  closely:  better  correlation  of  high  school  training  to  actual  situations 
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in  life  and  on  the  job  (18.6%);  reading  (18.5%);  and,  study  habits  (17.7%).  The 
graduates  of  the  class  of  1964  placed  most  emphasis  on  study  habits,  while  the 
class  of  1967  stressed  the  ability  to  think  (Table  3. 21;  X-3. 8).  Very  little 
recognition  was  given  to  work  habits  (1.4%). 


TABLE  3.21 

SUGGESTED  IMPROVEMENTS  FOR  ADVANCED  TRAINING 


Areas  for  improvement  Number  of  respondents  Percent  of  respondents 

1964  1967  Total  1964  1967  Total 


Thinking 

Better  correlation  of  high 
school  training  to  actual 
situations  in  life  and  on 
the  job 
Reading 
Study  habits 
Oral  communication 

Writing 

Helped  you  to  learn  how  to 
get  along  with  others 
Work  habits 


121 

222 

343 

131 

198 

329 

120 

207 

327 

135 

177 

312 

80 

164 

244 

54 

101 

155 

11 

20 

31 

9 

15 

24 

18.3 

20.1 

19.4 

19.8 

17.9 

18.6 

18.2 

18.8 

18.5 

20.4 

16.0 

17.7 

12.1 

14.9 

13.8 

8.2 

9.1 

8.8 

1.7 

1.8 

1.8 

1.4 

1.4 

1.4 

Question:  What  is  your  highest  earned  degree?  AB;BS;  Master's 

degree;  Associate;  PhD;  EdD;  MD;  DDS; 

Other. 

Nearly  two  of  every  three  graduates  responding  for  the  class  of  1964  (496  of 
894  - 66. 1%)  indicated  that  they  had  completed  college.  This  number  is  increased  to 
nearly  three  out  of  four  students  (72. 8%)  when  all  degrees  are  considered  (Table  3. 22; 
R-3.15). 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  for  the  class  of  1964  (3669  graduates),  1508  planned 
to  go  to  a post -secondary  institution,  1287  enrolled  in  some  post-secondary  institution, 
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and  496  reported  having  earned  degrees.  The  496  with  earned  degrees  represents 
13. 5 per  cent  of  the  total  graduates,  32. 8 per  cent  of  those  who  hoped  to  continue 
their  education,  and  38. 5 per  cent  of  those  who  were  reported  by  the  school  office 
as  having  enrolled  in  a post -secondary  institution.  These  percentages  become  in- 
creasingly significant  when  the  data  is  based  on  a 24.4  per  cent  return  of  the 
questionnaire  by  those  graduating  in  1964.  It  may  be  assumed,  however,  that  a 
much  higher  percentage  of  graduates  who  attended  college  returned  the  questionnaire 
than  did  those  for  whom  formal  educational  training  was  terminated  with  the  comple- 
tion of  high  school. 


TABLE  3.22 

HIGHEST  EARNED  DEGREE  BY  THE  GRADUATES 


Degree 

Number  of  respondents 
1964  1 96 71  fotaT 

Percent  of  respondents 
1964  1967 

AB;  BS 

293 

(246) 

539 

66.1 

(43. 8) 

Masters  degree 

33 

( 3) 

36 

7.4 

( .5) 

Associate  degree 

32 

( 63) 

95 

7.2 

(11.2) 

PhD;  EdD 

1 

( 2) 

1 

.2 

MD 

6 

-- 

6 

1.4 

DDS 

2 

-- 

2 

.5 

Other 

76 

(248) 

76 

17.2 

-- 

TOTAL 

496 

(562) 

It  is  probable  that  the  data  reported  for  1967  is  in  error.  It  is  possible,  but 
not  probable,  that  246  of  the  1776  1967  college  entrants  (13. 8%)  would  have  an  earned 
degree  within  three  years  following  graduation.  Furthermore,  there  is  no  explanation 
for  a reported  248  graduates  of  1967  with  "other"  degrees,  unless  it  be  one  and  two 
year  certificates,  or  other  types  of  awards.  However,  this  number  in  relation  to  76 
for  the  class  of  1964  appears  to  be  exceedingly  high. 
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Summary  Statement 


A total  of  2, 438  completed  questionnaires  were  received  from  8006  high 
school  graduates,  or  a 30. 5 per  cent  return.  An  additional  168  forms  were  re- 
ceived from  dropout  students,  making  a grand  total  of  2,606  replies. 

The  number  of  course  offerings,  or  credits  ranged  from  a minimum  of  60 
in  one  suburban  school  to  144  1 /4  in  a comprehensive  city  high  school.  Three  schools 
provided  no  offerings  in  vocational  education. 

English  was  considered  to  be  the  most  helpful  subject  by  all  students.  College 
preparatory  students  emphasized  English,  mathematics  and  science;  vocational 
students  named  vocational  education  and  mathematics  as  being  most  valuable;  stu- 
dents in  the  general  program  stressed  business  education;  and,  those  in  practical 
arts  identified  business  education  and  secretarial  studies  above  all  others.  Foreign 
language  (935)  and  art  (662)  were  considered  to  be  of  least  value  by  both  graduates 
and  dropouts. 

Parents  provide  the  most  significant  assistance  in  the  selection  of  high  school 
subjects  to  be  studied  (29.6%),  with  the  guidance  counselor  in  second  position  (21.7%), 
and  teachers  in  third  place  (12. 3%). 

The  class  work  was  considered  to  be  the  most  valuable  experience  while  in 
high  school  by  both  graduates  and  dropouts.  A total  of  729  of  2, 113  graduates  (34. 5%) 
provided  this  emphasis,  while  teacher  interest  was  second  (13. 3%),  and  vocational 
education  was  third  (12. 4%). 

Two  out  of  every  three  students  (66. 3%)  believed  that  high  school  training  had 
been  either  "very  helpful"  or  "helpful"  for  their  work  experiences.  One  in  ten  (7. 2%) 
felt  that  it  had  been  of  "little  value"  (7.2%),  or  "of  no  value"  (2. 0%). 

Graduates  believed  that  the  high  schools  could  be  improved  in  the  areas  of 
thinking  (problem  solving)  (19.4%);  better  correlation  of  high  school  training  to 
actual  situations  in  life  and  on  the  job  (18.6%);  reading  (18. 5%);  study  habits  (17. 7%); 
and,  oral  communication  (13. 8%). 

Of  496  graduates  responding  to  the  questionnaire  from  the  class  of  1964, 

150  (33. 9%)  reported  that  they  had  earned  advanced  degrees  such  as  masters, 
associate,  doctors  of  medicine  and  of  philosophy,  dentistry,  and  "other". 

Part  IV  will  give  special  attention  to  the  dropouts  who  responded  to  the 
questionnaire. 
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PART  IV 

Responses  By  The  Dropouts 


It  was  indicated  above  that  168  responses  (Table  3.9)  were  received  from 
1413  student  dropouts  (Table  3. 8)  from  the  class  of  1967.  Some  of  the  questions 
mailed  to  the  dropouts  were  identical  to  those  presented  to  the  graduates,  and  some 
were  designed  for  the  dropouts  only.  Responses  to  those  questions  which  were 
also  answered  by  the  graduates  were  presented  in  Part  III,  above.  Responses  to 
those  questions  given  only  to  the  school  dropouts  will  be  presented  in  Part  IV,  in- 
cluding the  reasons  why  the  graduates  believed  their  classmates  left  school  prior 
to  graduation. 

The  following  summarizes  briefly  the  responses  by  the  school  dropouts 
to  those  questions  asked  of  both  graduates  and  dropouts  as  presented  in  Part  II 
and  Part  III,  above: 

1.  Subjects  considered  to  be  most  helpful  to  the  dropout  included 
Mathematics,  English,  business  education  and  history  and 
government  (Table  3. 14).  The  response  was  almost  identical 
for  the  points  of  view  as  expressed  by  the  graduates. 

2.  School  dropouts  identified  three  people  as  being  most  helpful 
in  the  selection  of  their  high  school  course  of  study:  their 
parents,  the  guidance  counselor,  and  the  teacher  (Table  3. 17). 

Again,  these  responses  were  similar  to  those  given  by  the 
graduates. 

3.  The  most  valuable  experiences  while  in  high  school  were  re- 
ported by  the  dropouts  to  be:  the  classwork,  teacher  interest 
and  helpfulness,  and  vocational  education  (Table  3. 18).  These 
were  also  the  three  most  frequently  identified  by  the  graduates. 

4.  Three  out  of  five  school  dropouts  (59. 8%)  held  that  high  school 
education  was  either  "very  helpful,  ” or  "helpful".  This  compares 
comparable  with  the  two  out  of  three  similar  responses  by  the 
graduates  (Table  3. 20).  However,  a larger  percentage  of  the 
dropouts  reported  that  high  school  "was  of  little  value, " or 

"was  of  no  value"  (Dropouts  - 14.4%;  1964  graduates  - 6.8%; 

1967  graduates  - 9. 9%). 
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Question:  Some  of  your  classmates  left  school  prior  to  graduation.  In  your 
opinion  what  were  the  primary  reasons  why  they  did  not  finish 
school?  (Check  one  or  more): 

In  the  opinion  of  the  graduates,  more  than  one  in  five  (22. 8%)  of  their  class- 
mates left  school  prior  to  graduation  because  they  were  discouraged  (Table  3.23; 
R-3. 11).  When  two  items  are  added  together  (discouraged  - various  reasons,  and 
discouraged  - low  grades)  then  more  than  one  in  three  students  (34.5%)  left  school 
because  they  were  discouraged.  Only  one  in  ten  of  the  graduates  (10. 7%)  believed 
that  their  classmates  left  school  to  go  to  work. 

Marriage  was  considered  to  be  the  second  most  important  reason  (17.1%), 
with  conflict  at  home  as  the  cause  of  more  than  one  in  ten  dropping  out  of  school 
(11.1%). 


TABLE  3.23 

REASONS  WHY  CLASSMATES  LEFT  SCHOOL  PRIOR  TO  GRADUATION 


Number  Percent 

Reason  for  leaving  school 1964  1967  Total 1964  1967  Total 


Discouraged,  various  reasons  369 


Marriage  297 

Discouraged,  low  grades  192 

Conflict:  problems  at  home  196 

To  go  to  work  205 

Teacher-pupil  conflict  139 

Expelled  54 

Financial  problems  in  family  74 
Illness  - personal  13 

Doctor’s  certificate  7 

Illness,  family  9 

Other  118 

TOTAL  1673 


572 

941 

22.1 

23.3 

22.8 

407 

704 

17.8 

16.6 

17.1 

292 

484 

11.5 

11.9 

11.7 

261 

457 

11.7 

10.6 

11.1 

238 

443 

12.3 

9.7 

10.7 

232 

371 

8.3 

9.5 

9.0 

118 

172 

3.2 

4.8 

4.2 

90 

164 

4.4 

3.7 

4.0 

41 

54 

.8 

1.7 

1.3 

14 

21 

.4 

.6 

.5 

8 

17 

.5 

.3 

.4 

178 

296 

7.1 

7.3 

7.2 

2451 

4124 
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Question:  In  your  judgment,  what  was  the  primary  reason  why  you  left 
high  school  prior  to  graduation?  (Check  one): 

When  the  dropouts  were  asked  the  question  as  to  why  they  left  school  prior  to 
graduation,  their  responses  were  quite  sinrlar  to  those  mentioned  by  their  class- 
mates. There  was  agreement  on  three  of  the  five  most  important  reasons.  One  in 
four  of  the  dropouts  (27. 7%)  indicated  that  they  left  school  to  go  to  work,  a reason 
which  was  placed  in  fifth  position  by  the  graduates  (Table  3.24;  R -3. 12).  Both 
dropouts  and  graduates  placed  marriage  in  second  position.  While  the  classmates 
of  dropouts  stated  that  the  most  important  reason  was  discouragement  for  various 
reasons,  this  item  was  given  third  place  by  the  dropouts.  Both  placed  "conflict- 
problem  at  home"  in  fourth  position  of  importance. 


TABLE  3.24 

REASONS  WHY  DROPOUTS  DROPPED  OUT  OF  SCHOOL 


Reason  for  leaving  school  prior 
to  graduation 

Number  of 
Responses 

Percent  of 
Responses 

To  go  to  work 

51 

27.7 

Marriage 

35 

19.0 

Discourage  - various  reasons 

30 

16.2 

Conflict  - problems  in  home 

18 

9.8 

Financial  problems  in  the  family 

14 

7.6 

Discourage  - low  grades 

13 

7.1 

Teacher-pupil  conflict 

12 

6.5 

Doctor’s  certificate 

4 

2.2 

Illness  in  the  family 

4 

2.2 

Personal  illness 

2 

1.1 

Expelled 

1 

.5 

TOTAL 

CSJ 

rh 

oo 

i-H 

^Tables  for  Part  IV  will  present 

the  tabulation  of  responses  by  dropouts  from 

all  twelve  schools.  The  number  of  separate  schools  was  considered  to  be  insufficier 

to  justify  reporting  or  analysis  by  separate  schools. 

2 

Total  responses  may  exceed  the  number  of  dropout  students 
students  checking  two  or  more  items. 

, with  some 
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Question:  If  vocational  programs  had  been  available  would  you  have  com- 
pleted high  school?  Yes;  No. 

Fifty-one  of  99  respondents  (51. 5%)  indicated  that  they  would  have  completed 
high  school  had  vocational  programs  been  available.  The  more  favorable  responses 
came  from  a girls’  parochial  school  (3)  and  from  a small  city  high  school  in  an 
agricultural  area  (7). 


Question:  What  program  would  have  encouraged  you  to  stay  in  school  longer? 

(Check  one  or  more): 

One  in  five  dropout  students  (19.4%)  believed  that  they  would  have  stayed  in 
school  longer  if  the  opportunity  had  been  provided  for  them  to  earn  money  while  in 
high  school  (Table  3.25;  R-3.8).  Thirty-one  of  the  dropout  students  (18. 9%)  believed 
that  a work-study  program  would  have  been  helpful.  More  than  one  in  six  of  these 
students  (15.8%)  wanted  a course  to  help  them  to  improve  their  writing,  and  one  in 
eight  (12. 7%)  wanted  help  in  learning  how  to  study.  The  primary  implication  is  that 
the  165  dropout  students  responding  believed  that  there  could  have  been  programs 
which  would  have  encouraged  them  to  stay  in  school  longer. 


TABLE  3.25 

FACTORS  THAT  WOULD  HAVE  ENCOURAGED  DROPOUT  STUDENTS 
TO  REMAIN  IN  SCHOOL 


Programs 

Number 

Percent 

An  opportunity  to  earn  money  while  in  high  school 

32 

19.4 

A work/study  program 

31 

18.9 

A course  to  help  improve  writing 

21 

15.8 

Training  for  a skilled  job 

24 

14.5 

Training  in  how  to  study 

21 

12.7 

A course  to  help  improve  reading 

19 

11.5 

A course  to  help  improve  in  arithematics; 

mathematics 

11 

6.7 

Other 

1 

.6 

TOTAL 

165 
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Question:  If  you  attended  any  kind  of  a school  since  leaving  high  school 
prior  to  graduation,  check  those  schools  you  have  attended: 

Fifty-seven  of  the  dropout  students  indicated  that  they  had  attended  an  adult 
evening  school  (Table  3.26;  R-3. 13).  This  represents  26. 1 per  cent  of  all  schools 
checked  by  these  former  high  school  pupils.  More  than  one  in  five  of  the  schools 
was  a business  college  (22,0%),  and  one  in  six  (16.5%)  was  a regular  high  school. 
Two  hundred  and  eleven  students  indicated  that  they  had  attended  one  of  the  twelve 
types  of  schools  listed  (some  students  could  have  checked  two  or  more  schools). 


TABLE  3.26 

SCHOOLS  ATTENDED  BY  DROPOUTS 


Schools  attended 

Number 

Percent 

Adult  evening  school 

57 

26.1 

Business  college 

48 

22.0 

A regular  high  school 

36 

16.5 

Night  high  school 

14 

6.4 

Junior  or  community  college 

12 

5.5 

Correspondence  course 

11 

5.0 

Institute  (Less  than  2 years) 

10 

4.6 

College  or  university 

8 

3.7 

Post  high  school  technical  program 

5 

2.3 

Private  school 

5 

2.3 

Work-study  program 

3 

1.4 

Manpower  program 

2 

.9 

Other 

7 

3.2 

TOTAL 

218 

a 
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Question:  How  far  do  you  wish  that  you  could  have  gone  (or  hope  to  go)  in 
school?  (Check  one): 

Almost  three  of  four  dropout  students  (74. 8%)  responding  to  the  questionnaire 
indicated  that  they  wished  that  they  could  have  attended  a college  or  university,  or  a 
junior  or  community  college  (Table  3.27,  R-3. 14).  Loss  than  one  in  eight  (11.0%) 
indicated  that  the  completion  of  high  school  should  have  been  their  goal.  This  re- 
sponse suggests  that  dropout  students,  with  maturity  and  experience  in  the  working 
world,  sense  the  need  for  college  training,  and  that  they  covet  the  opportunity  for 
advanced  training. 


TABLE  3.27 

LEVEL  OF  TRAINING  DESIRED  BY  DROPOUTS 


Level  of  training  desired 

Number  of 
Respondents 

Percent  of 
Respondents 

College  or  university 

113 

72.9 

Grade  12 

17 

11.0 

Business  college 

10 

6.5 

junior  or  community  college 

3 

1.9 

Post  high  school  technical  program 

2 

1.3 

Grade  10 

1 

.6 

Private  school 

1 

.6 

Correspondence  course 

1 

.6 

Work-study  program 

1 

.6 

Other 

6 

3.9 

TOTAL 

155 
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Summary  Statement 

While  the  number  of  responses  was  insufficient  to  draw  significant  conclusions 
by  schools,  they  are  adequate  to  secure  an  over-all  picture  of  some  important  points 
of  view  held  by  the  dropout  student.  These  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Dropouts  consider  English,  mathematics,  business  education,  history 
and  government  to  have  been  their  most  helpful  subject  areas  while  in 
high  school. 

2.  The  parents,  the  guidance  counselor  and  the  teacher  were  most  influential 
in  assisting  the  dropout  student  to  select  his  subject  areas  for  study 
while  in  high  school. 

3.  The  classwork,  teacher  interest  and  helpfulness,  and  vocational  edu- 
cation were  judged  to  have  been  the  most  valuable  experiences  while 
in  high  school. 

4.  Three  out  of  five  dropouts  (59. 8%)  reported  that  their  high  school  exper- 
ience had  been  either  "very  helpful, " or  "helpful. " 

5.  The  classmates  of  dropouts  who  graduated  were  of  the  opinion  that 
students  dropped  out  of  school  because:  1 - they  are  discouraged 
(22. 8%);  2 - marriage  (17. 1%);  3 - low  grades  (11.7%);  4 conflict 
at  home  (11. 1%);  and,  5 - to  go  to  work  (10. 7%). 

6.  The  dropouts  g*-ve  a somewhat  difference  response  as  to  why  they  left 
school.  They  report  as  follows:  1 - to  go  to  work  (27. 7%);  2 - marriage 
(19. 0%);  3 - discouraged  (16. 2%);  4 - conflict  at  home  (9. 8%);  and, 

5 - financial  problems  in  the  family  (7. 6%). 

7.  One  in  five  of  the  dropouts  reported  that  an  opportunity  to  earn  money 
would  have  encouraged  or  assisted  them  to  remain  in  school.  Others 
suggested  a work-study  program  (18. 9%),  a course  to  help  improve 
their  writing  (15.  3%),  training  for  a skilled  job  (14. 5%),  and,  training 
in  how  to  study  (12. 7%). 

8.  One  in  four  (26. 1%)  of  218  dropout  students  reported  having  attended  an 
adult  evening  school.  One  in  five  (22.0%)  attended  a business  college,  and 
one  in  six  (16. 5%)  returned  to  attend  a regular  high  school. 

9.  The  dropout  students  wanted  more  education.  One  hundred  fifty-five  of  the 
168  responsents  (93. 3%)  indicated  that  they  would  like  to  achieve  a higher 
level  of  training.  Of  this  nuir’  er,  72. 9 per  cent  expressed  a desire  to  have 
college  or  university  training 

Additional  points  of  view  by  the  dropout  student  will  be  given  in  Part  V which  is 
devoted  to  job  and  career  orientations. 
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PART  V 

Job  and  Career  Orientations 


Both  the  graduates  and  the  dropouts  were  provided  the  opportunity  to  respond 
to  selected  questions  concerning  training  for  a vocation  and  for  employment.  The 
question  and  the  responses  follow. 

Question:  Have  you  attended  one  or  more  of  the  following  after  graduation 
from  high  school?  (Check  any  that  you  attended): 

Several  types  or  classifications  of  school  other  than  a college  have  been  attended 
by  the  graduates  of  the  twelve  high  schools,  although  no  one  type  of  enrolled  significantly 
larger  numbers  than  the  others  (Table  3.28;  R-3.6).  One  hundred  seventy-one  graduates 
indicated  that  they  had  enrolled  in  a business  college.  This  represents  14. 1 per  cent 
of  the  students  reporting  having  enrolled  in  the  institutions  included  in  the  above  listing. 
One  in  ten  (10. 9%)  had  enrolled  in  a technical  school.  Nearly  one  in  three  students 
(33. 2%)  indicated  that  they  had  enrolled  in  schools  other  than  those  listed,  suggesting 
that  there  exists  a great  diversification  and  variety  in  the  selection  of  non-college 
schools  for  post -high  school  enrollment. 


TABLE  3.28 

ENROLLMENT  IN  SELECTED  CAREER  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 
FOLLOWING  GRADUATION  FROM  HIGH  SCHOOL 


School  or  program 

Number  of  graduates 
1964  1967  Total 

Percent  of  graduates 
1964  1967  Total 

Business  college 

87 

84 

171 

16.9 

12.1 

l4.1 

Technical  school 

53 

79 

132 

10.3 

13.4 

10.9 

An  institute 

49 

71 

120 

9.5 

10.2 

9.9 

Correspondence  course 

65 

52 

117 

12.6 

7.5 

9.7 

Apprenticeship  program 

31 

43 

74 

6.0 

6.2 

6.1 

Vocational  school 

35 

36 

71 

6.8 

5.2 

5.9 

Voc.  or  trade  sch.  con- 

ducted by  business  or 

industry 

22 

36 

58 

4.3 

5.2 

4.8 

Work-study  program 

17 

29 

46 

3.3 

3.5 

3.8 

Manpower  program 

11 

9 

20 

2.1 

1.3 

1.7 

Other 

146 

256 

402 

28.3 

36.8 

33.2 

ERIC 
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Question:  Did  you  withdraw  from  college  to  enter  a vocational  or  technical 
school?  Yes;  No. 

About  one  in  31  of  the  graduates  of  the  class  of  1964  reported  withdrawing 
from  college  to  enter  a vocational  or  technical  school  (20  students  - 3. 2%).  The 
ratio  was  one  in  40  students  for  the  class  of  1967  (25  students  - 2. 5%)  (Table  X-3. 9). 


Question:  Did  you  complete  one  or  more  of  the  programs  checked  above? 

Yes;  No. 

The  students  identified  those  vocational,  technical  and  other  non-college 
institutions  which  they  had  attended  after  graduation  from  high  school.  Those  that 
indicated  they  had  attended  one  or  more  of  these  schools  were  asked  if  they  had  com- 
pleted the  program  in  the  school  or  schools  checked.  Of  the  445  respondents  to  this 
question  from  the  class  of  1964,  288  (64. 7%)  indicated  that  they  had  completed  the  pro- 
gram; and,  300  (50. 1%)  of  the  class  of  1967  stated  that  they  had  completed  the  program. 
Of  the  nine  dropouts  responding  to  this  question,  eight  (88.9%)  checked  the  "Yes" 
response. 

Question:  Did  you  have  a part-time  job  while  in  high  school?  Yes;  No. 

Nearly  one  of  every  two  respondents  in  each  classification  indicated  that  they  had 
served  in  a part-time  job  while  attending  high  school.  Of  81  respondents  (dropouts)  to 
a second  question,  23  (28.4%)  indicated  that  they  continued  on  this  job  after  leaving  school 
(Table  3.29;  X-3. 12).  Thus,  more  than  one  of  every  four  dropout  students  continued  on 
the  job  in  which  they  had  been  working  part-time  as  a high  school  student.  Twenty -three 
of  81  dropout  students  reported  that  they  had  been  in  an  apprenticeship  program. 

TABLE  3.29 

STUDENTS  WITH  PART-TIME  JOBS  WHILE  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Class  of  Class  of  Drop- 

1964 1967 outs Total 

Question:  Did  you  have  a part-time  job  while  in  high  school: 

Yes  384  701  39  1124 

No  459  675  44  1178 

Percent  responding  "yes"  45.6%  50.9%  47.0%  48.8% 

Question:  Did  you  continue  full-time  on  this  job  after  leaving  school: 

Yes  23 

No  58 

Percent  responding  "yes"  28.4% 
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Question:  Are  you  presently  employed?  Yes;  No. 


A total  of  1521  of  2332  respondents  (65.2%)  indicated  that  they  were  employed 
at  the  time  the  study  was  made  (Table  3. 30).  Seven  of  ten  of  the  1964  graduates  were 
employed  (73.6%),  three  of  five  of  the  1967  graduates  were  employed  (60. 5%),  and 
four  out  of  five  of  the  dropouts  were  employed  (60. 3%).  The  largest  percentage  of 
graduates  currently  employed  from  both  classes  was  from  a parochial  school  (2). 

The  smallest  percentage  of  1964  graduates  currently  employed  (58.4%)  was  from 
an  all  girls'  parochial  school  (3).  Of  the  1967  graduates  the  lowest  percentage 
(46. 2%)  was  from  an  academic  suburban  high  school  (12).  It  should  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  many  of  the  1967  graduates  were  still  in  college. 


Question:  Now  that  you  have  work  experience,  what  do  you  think  would  have 
helped  to  make  your  years  in  high  school  more  wothwhile?  (Check 
one): 


One  suggestion  stands  out  above  all  others  as  a recommendation  by  the  respond- 
ing students  (Tables  3.31;  R-3. 7;  R-3. 17)  that  would  have  made  their  high  school  years 
more  worthwhile.  Nearly  one  of  every  two  students  (1142  - 44. 6%)  wished  that  there 
had  been  more  course  offerings  from  which  to  select  in  their  program.  The  percen- 
tage for  the  class  of  1964,  for  1967  and  for  the  dropouts  was  49. 3 per  cent,  43. 6 per 
cent  and  29.6  per  cent  respectively.  The  suggestion  in  second  ranking  position  called 
for  more  extra-curricular  activities  (9. 8%).  However,  nearly  one  in  four  respondents 
(23. 3%)  felt  that  their  suggestion  was  outside  the  items  as  listed  (and  were  of  a 
general  and  diversified  nature). 


Question:  Does  your  present  position  provide  an  opportunity  for  advancement? 
Yes;  No. 


Thirty-nine  of  83  dropout  students  responding  to  the  above  question  indicated 
that  their  present  position  did  provide  an  opportunity  for  advancement. 
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TABLE  3.31 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  IMPROVEMENT 
BASED  ON  WORK  EXPERIENCE 


Suggestion  for  Number  of  responses  Percent  of  responses 

improvement  1964  1967  Drop-  Total  1964  1967  Drop-  Total 

outs  outs 


More  curr.  choices 
More  extra  curr.  activities 
Teacher  understanding 
Acceptance  by  fellow  students 
A chance  for  success 

More  support  from  parents 
Understanding  by  guid.  coun. 
Friendship  other  pupils 
Understanding  by  principal 
Other 

TOTAL 


437 

655 

50 

1142 

67 

154 

29 

250 

52 

105 

-- 

157 

46 

63 

-- 

109 

33 

67 

-- 

100 

44 

50 

94 

25 

31 

— 

56 

12 

25 

37 

8 

10 

-- 

18 

162 

344 

90 

596 

886 

1504 

169 

2559 

49.3 

43.6 

29.6 

44.6 

7.6 

10.2 

17.2 

9.8 

5.9 

7.0 

-- 

6.1 

5.2 

4.2 

-- 

4.3 

3.7 

4.5 

3.9 

5.0 

3.3 

3.7 

2.8 

2.1 

2.2 

1.4 

1.7 

— 

1.4 

.9 

.7 

— 

.7 

18.3 

22.9 

53.3 

23.3 

Summary  Statement 


Responses  by  respondents  to  questions  pertaining  to  job  and  career  orientations 
may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Approximately  one  in  six  of  the  high  school  graduates  reported  having  en- 
rolled in  a career  training  program.  One  hundred  forty-six  (146)  of  the 

894  (16. 3%)  1964  graduates  indicated  participation  in  such  training  programs 
as  did  256  (16.6%)  of  the  1544  1967  graduates.  Business  college  and 
technical  schools  were  more  frequently  selected  by  the  students  (14. 1% 
and  10. 9%). 

2.  The  data  indicated  that  from  two  to  three  per  cent  of  students  enrolled  in 
college  withdraw  to  enter  a vocational  or  technical  school. 

3.  Nearly  two  out  of  three  students  (64.7%)  reported  having  completed  a 
vocational,  technical  or  other  non -college  institution  which  they  attended 
following  graduation  from  high  school. 
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4.  Nearly  one  of  every  two  students  reported  having  part-time  jobs  while 
in  high  school  (1964  - 45.6%;  1967  - 50.9%;  dropouts  - 46.0%). 

5.  More  than  one  in  four  of  the  dropout  students  (28. 5%)  reported  that 
after  leaving  school  they  continued  full  time  on  their  high  school  part- 
time  job. 

6.  A total  of  1521  of  2332  respondents  (65.2%)  indicated  that  they  were  em- 
ployed at  the  time  the  study  was  conducted.  This  number  might  be  in- 
creased somewhat  when  consideration  is  given  for  those  1967  graduates 
who  would  normally  still  be  in  college. 

7.  Nearly  one  of  every  two  students  (1142  - 44.6%)  indicated  that  there 
should  have  been  more  course  offerings  from  which  to  select  his  personal 
program  in  order  to  better  prepare  for  his  work  experience. 

8.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  permanent  school  records  on  dropouts: 

a)  are  very  incomplete,  with  data  on  employment  being  available  for  200 
of  the  1413  dropout  students  (14. 1%;  Table  3. 11).  b)  indicated  that  143 
of  the  reported  200  students  (71. 5%)  were  employed  immediately  upon 
leaving  school. 


Chapter  Summary 

The  summary  provided  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  five  parts  of  this  chapter 
constitute  a review  for  this  chapter.  The  reader  is  referred  to  these  sections  for  a 
summarized  analysis  of  the  findings  in  this  study. 

« 

"the  suggestions  and  the  recommendations  made  by  2,606  high  school  graduates 
and  dropout  students  should  be  given  serious  consideration  in  planning  for  the  strength- 
ening and  improvement  of  the  high  schools  involved  in  this  study.  Also,  there  are 
implications  for  all  the  high  schools  in  the  state  of  Ohio.  These  students  have  shared 
their  best  thinking  in  response  to  the  questions  posed  in  the  survey;  as  such,  they 
merit  study,  analysis  and  interpretative  utilization  by  the  educational  decision  makers 
concerned  with  secondary  school  improvement. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


THE  GRADUATE  SPEAKS  OUT 


"The  Graduate  Speaks  Out"  reports  the  comments  and  suggestions  of  the  gradu- 
ates and  dropouts  to  an  open-ended  question:  "Make  one  suggestion  that  you  think  would 
really  help  your  high  school  to  become  a better  school."  Nearly  2, 000  accepted  this  in- 
vitation, a number  greatly  exceeding  expectations.  The  graduates  of  both  classes  and 
those  who  had  dropped  out  of  school  had  something  to  say,  and  they  said  it.  What  they 
had  to  say  is  important,  and  the  people  of  Ohio  should  give  serious  consideration  to 
policy  making  and  planning  for  the  improvement  of  the  secondary  schools  of  this  state. 


The  responses  have  significance  from  several  points  of  view.  For  example, 
graduates  of  the  class  of  1967  have  been  out  of  high  school  for  three  years.  Many  are 
still  in  college;  others  are  employed  in  business  and  industry.  Their  comments  re- 
flect points  of  view  based  upon  relatively  recent  high  school  experiences,  tempered 
with  adjustments  to  post -high  school  opportunities  which  include  college  training, 
getting  and  retaining  a job,  and  activities  related  to  everyday  living.  Responses 
from  the  graduates  of  1964  come  from  those  who  have  been  out  of  high  school  for  six 
years.  Most  have  completed  formal  education  and  are  employed  in  business  and  in- 
dustry. Their  comments  reflect  a more  mature  point  of  view  based  upon  both  age  and 
extent  of  post-secondary  school  experiences.  Responses  from  the  dropouts  (those  who 
normally  would  have  graduated  with  the  class  of  1967)  reflect  the  points  of  view  of  those 
who  elected  for  various  reasons  to  leave  high  school,  and  who  have  had  from  three  to 
six  years  of  experience  following  their  departure  from  high  school.  Furthermore,  the 
responses  of  the  graduates  by  types  of  high  school  attended  (example,  an  academic  vs. 
a vocational  school)  may  have  some  very  noteworthy  and  significant  implications.  This 
chapter  will  attempt  to  present  an  analysis  and  an  interpretation  of  these  several  points 
of  view  as  stated  by  the  respondents. 


Number  of  Respondents 

More  than  nine  of  every  ten  students  returning  the  survey  questionnaire  voluntari- 
ly offered  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  their  high  school.  A total  of  1, 992  re- 
spondents, or  92. 3 per  cent  of  all  replies  received,  shared  one  or  more  ideas  which, 
in  their  judgment,  would  help  to  make  their  high  school  a better  school.  Of  the  1, 992 
respondents  offering  suggestions,  796  were  received  from  graduates  of  the  class  of 
1964,  1,  111  from  the  graduates  of  the  class  of  1967,  and  85  from  those  who  dropped 
out  of  school  but  would  normally  have  graduated  with  the  class  of  1967  (Table  4.1). 


Tabulating  the  Responses 

Tabulating  the  responses  to  an  open-ended  question  is,  at  best,  a tedious,  diffi- 
cult  and  hazardous  undertaking.  Nevertheless,  the  risks  are  accepted  in  order  to  get 
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TABLE  4. 1 

NUMBER  OF  RESPONSES  WITH  SUGGESTIONS 
FOR  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  SCHOOL 


MU  2 - 56;  MU  3 - 100 


School 

Number  of  student  respondents 
Class  of  Class  of  Drop-outs  Total 

1964  1967 

1.  Canton  Timkin 

60 

62 

8 

130 

2*  Cincinnati  Elder 

68 

72 

0 

140 

3,  Cincinnati  Seton 

92 

140 

12 

244 

4.  Cleveland  East  Technical 

12 

16 

6 

34 

5,  Cleveland  West  Technical 

72 

98 

15 

185 

6,  Dayton  Fairview 

68 

101 

3 

172 

7.  Jackson 

23 

57 

6 

86 

8,  Lima 

161 

143 

16 

320 

9.  Penta  County  JVSD 

i 

N/A 

58 

7 

65 

10.  Lakota  Local,  Sandusky  Co. 

25 

48 

8 

81 

11.  Upper  Arlington 

167 

228 

1 

396 

12.  Wyoming 

48 

88 

3 

139 

796 

ini 

85 

1992 

O 
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as  unbiased  and  honest  points  of  view  as  possible.  The  question  is,  as  indicated, 
completely  open-ended.  The  respondent  does  not  have  to  select  from  the  author’s 
preconceived  list  of  possible  responses,  and  he  is  not  influenced  in  any  way  as  to 
what  he  might  interpret  as  the  "right  response"  from  the  way  the  question  is  stated. 

The  response  to  an  open-ended  question  is  his  own  idea,  and  as  such,  it  is  important. 

It  represents,  in  this  instance,  what  he  thinks  should  be  done  to  improve  his  high 
school.  He  draws  upon  his  own  recollections  of  courses  taken,  instructional  personnel, 
activities  and  opportunities  to  write  his  own  answer  to  the  question. 

The  first  problem  emerged  with  multiple  suggestions  being  offered  by  many  of  the 
respondents.  Although  a majority  confined  themselves  to  only  one  proposal,  about  one 
in  three  made  a second  suggestion.  They  had  things  to  say  that  were  important  to  them. 
And,  because  their  suggestions  are  important  to  this  study,  it  was  decided  to  tabulate  all 
ideas  contributed  by  each  respondent.  Thus,  the  total  number  of  items  tabulated  will  ex- 
ceed the  number  of  questionnaires  with  responses  to  this  question. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  is  the  development  of  classifications  under  which 
the  various  responses  can  and  should  be  classified.  The  following  guidelines  were 
established  to  make  the  tabulations  as  objective  and  as  consistent  as  possible: 

1.  The  classifications  should  emerge  from  an  analysis  of  the  replies  by  the  re- 
spondents, from  a theoretical  categorization  of  anticipated  responses. 

2.  The  replies  of  respondents  from  one  school  were  carefully  analyzed  and  po- 
tential classifications  or  categories  for  the  tabulations  of  responses  were 
developed. 

3.  The  tentative  categories  were  tested  in  a spot  checking  of  responses  for  the 
remaining  eleven  schools,  and  appropriate  adjustments  and  revisions  made. 

4.  In  classifying  and  categorizing  responses,  flexibility  was  maintained  to  the 
degree  necessary  in  order  to  retain  the  original  intent  and  purpose  of  the 
respondent. 

5.  The  categories  utilized  in  the  study  should  have  a written  statement  which 
would  serve  as  a guide  in  defining  or  interpreting  each  one.  Summary  descrip- 
tions of  each  category  under  which  each  of  the  1992  responses  were  to  be  class- 
ified should  be  developed. 

6.  Classifications  of  responses  should  be  made  by  categories  by  schools  and  by 
the  year  of  graduation  or  by  the  dropout  student. 

7.  The  identification  of  the  categories  and  the  classification  of  responses  as  out- 
lined above  were  to  be  made  by  three  experienced  educational  personnel 
familiar  with  students  and  with  the  field  of  education.  They  were  to  work  both 
singly  and  then  together  as  a team  in  such  a manner  that  they  would  pool  their 
respective  judgments  for  the  categories  and  for  the  classification  of  responses 
for  objectivity  and  consistency. 

8.  The  Project  Director  served  as  an  advisor  and  consultant  to  the  three  men  in 
the  implementation  of  the  several  steps  outlined  above. 
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Student  responses  were  classified  under  nine  categories1  as  follows; 

I.  Curriculum 

A.  Expansion 

1.  Advanced  placement 

a.  Academic 

b.  Vocational 

2.  Program  and  Course  Variety 

a.  Academic 

b.  Vocational 

3.  Special  Services 

B.  Relevancy 

1.  Course  Content 

a.  Academic 

b.  Vocational 

II.  Guidance 

A.  Counselor 

1.  Personal 

2.  Career 

B.  Staff 

1.  Personal 

2.  Career 

HI*  Policy  (Board  of  Education  and  School) 

A.  School  Rules  and  Regulations 

1.  Personal 

2.  Academic 

IV.  Interpersonal  Relationships 

A.  Student-student 

B.  Student-teacher 

C . Student  -adm  inist  rat  ion 

D.  Community- school 


iSee  the  Appendix  for  "Summary  Descriptions  of  Student  Response  Categories". 
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V.  Facilities 

A.  Building 

B.  Equipment 

VI.  Quality  of  Education 

A Maintaining  quality 
B.  Improving  quality 

VII.  Organization 

A.  Scheduling 

B.  Program 

C.  Personnel 

1.  Quality 

2.  Quantity 

VIII.  Inst:  notion 

A.  Materials  (Instructional) 

B.  Methodology  (Teaching) 

IX.  Learning  Attitudes  and  Values 


It  was  considered  desirable  to  classify  the  twelve  high  schools  involved  in  this 
study  for  the  purpose  of  analyzing  and  interpreting  student  responses. 1 

Academic  Parochial:  Elder,  Cincinnati 

Seton,  Cincinnati 

Comprehensive  City:  Fairview,  Dayton 

Lima 


Academic  Suburban:  Upper  Arlington 

Wyoming 

Rural;  Jackson  (small  city  in  an  agricultural  area) 

Lakota  Local,  Sandusky  County 


Lphe  contents  for  this  chapter  were  organized,  planned,  tabulated  and  analyzed 
by  three  doctoral  students  in  Educational  Administration  at  Miami  University.  All 
three  are  experienced  educators.  They  are:  Mr.  David  C.  Fuller,  Mr.  Dale  E. 
Kistler,  and  Mr.  Donald  E.  Schmidt. 
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Vocational  City:  Timkin  Vocational,  Canton 

Vocational  Suburban:  Penta  County  JVSD 

Comprehensive  Inner  City1:  East  Technical  High  School,  Cleveland 

West  Technical  High  School,  Cleveland 


General  Findings 

As  the  student  replies  were  tabulated  in  the  several  categories,  one  interesting 
observation  became  increasingly  evident  --  the  concerns  of  the  respondents  were  re- 
markably similar.  The  type  of  school  from  which  the  st\.de-  graduated  was  not  the 
most  important  factor,  nor  was  the  year  in  which  the  studeni  graduated.  Although  vari- 
ations do  occur  from  school  to  school  and  from  1964  to  1967,  these  variations  appeared 
to  be  less  significant  than  the  fact  that  there  existed  a remarkable  consistency  in  the 
thinking  of  all  students  concerning  steps  to  be  taken  to  make  their  high  school  a better 
school  in  the  future. 

The  second  factor  pertains  to  "concerns”  rather  than  to  suggestions  for  the  bet- 
terment of  the  school  from  which  they  graduated.  The  more  the  tabulators  worked 
with  the  classification  of  responses,  the  more  they  found  themselves  talking  about  the 
"concerns"  being  expressed  by  the  respondents.  It  became  evident  that  the  students 
believed  the  best  way  to  suggest  means  of  improvement  was  to  identify  the  concerns 
they  held  about  various  aspects  of  their  respective  schools.  If  their  conoerns  could  be 
stated,  then  perhaps  their  expression  of  problems  would  indicate  the  directions  to  be 
taken  to  improve  the  conditions  which  prompted  their  concerns. 


As  was  indicated  above,  these  concerns  on  the  part  of  the  students  were  classified 
into  nine  broad  areas.  More  suggestions  were  made  by  the  graduates  for  the  improve- 
ment of  their  high  school  in  the  field  of  the  curriculum  than  in  any  other  area.  Of  the 
2,  620  suggestions  made,  751  or  38.6  per  cent,  called  for  changes  in  the  curriculum, 
with  major  emphasis  on  broadening  and  expanding  the  program  offering,  and  making 
the  course  content  more  relevant  (Table  4. 2).  Students  were  least  concerned  with  fa- 
cilities and  equipment.  Apparently,  the  graduates  in  the  twelve  schools  studied  were 
satisfied  with  the  buildings  provided  and  with  the  available  facilities  for  the  instruc- 
tional and  activity  program.  At  least,  problems  in  this  area  were  not  sufficiently  im- 
port  ant  to  make  a suggestion  for  their  improvement. 

Nearly  one  of  every  five  recommendations  (19.4%)  called  for  an  improvement  in 
interpersonal  relationships.  This  specifically  related  to  four  distinct  areas:  student 

and  student,  student  and  teacher,  student  and  administration,  and  the  school  and  the 
community. 


*The  names  of  these  two  schools  are  misleading,  since  neither  one  is  strictly 
a technical  high  school.  Both  are  comprehensive  schools. 
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One  in  eight  suggestions  (12.4%)  emphasized  the  need  for  improving  the  guidance 
program  with  reference  to  career  counseling,  personal  counseling,  and  strengthening 
staff  personnel  for  both  kinds  of  counseling. 

Improvement  of  the  instructional  program  ranked  fifth  in  the  number  of  sugges- 
tions made  for  the  improvement  of  the  high  school  (286  - 10. 9%).  Improvement  in 
teaching  techniques  and  practices  (methodology)  was  .uppermost  in  the  minds  of  these 
respondents.  Of  minor  concern  was  the  strengthening  of  the  materials  of  instruction. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  teaching  of  attitudes  and  values  was  one  of  the 
most  vital  areas  needing  attention  (148),  and  that  the  maintenance  and  improvement  of 
the  quality  of  the  educational  program  came  next  (110). 


The  response  by  the  dropout  students  was  similar  to  that  of  the  graduates.  The 
four  areas  of  major  concern  were  the  same;  however,  the  dropout  student  gave  first 
priority  to  improving  interpersonal  relationships,  with  stress  being  placed  on  teacher- 
stndent  relations.  As  one  dropout  said,  "BE  MORE  HONEST  — the  teachers  don't 
gitfe  the  students  a chance. " Second  priority  was  given  to  expansion  and  relevancy  of 
the  curriculum,  third  place  to  school  policies  and  regulations,  and  fourth  place  to  im- 
proving the  guidance  program. 

It  should  be  noted  that  there  existed  a very  high  degree  of  consistency  in  the  areas 
identified  by  the  graduates  of  the  classes  of  1964  and  1967  as  most  vitally  in  need  of  im- 
provement. The  first  five  in  rank  order  of  importance  for  the  class  of  1964  were:  cur- 
riculum, interpersonal  relationships,  guidance,  school  policies  and  regulations  and  im- 
provement of  the  instructional  program.  The  rank  order  for  the  class  of  1967  was: 
curriculum,  interpersonal  relationships,  improvement  of  the  instructional  program, 
guidance,  and  school  policies  and  regulations.  The  rank  order  for  the  school  dropouts 

was:  interpersonal  relationships,  curriculum,  school  policies  and  regulations,  and 
guidance. 

In  general,  the  1964  and  1967  graduates  remain  consistent  when  indicating  speci- 
ic  ways  to  improve  their  respective  high  schools.  They  placed  first  importance  on 
strengthening  student -teacher  interpersonal  relationships  (Table  4.3). 

A few  students  in  both  classes  emphasized  the  necessity  to  expand  the  number  and 
variety  of  offerings  in  the  vocational  program.  Teaching  methodology,  or  the  manner  in 
which  classroom  teachers  developed  or  handled  their  instructional  program,  ranked 
second  in  need  for  improvement  by  the  graduates  of  the  class  of  1967,  and  fifth  in  im- 
portance by  the  class  of  1964.  Improvement  in  guidance  and  counseling  was  emphasized 
by  both  classes,  with  a ranking  in  importance  of  three  and  six  respectively  for  the  two 
years..  It  may  be  significant  that  the  class  of  1964  expressed  major  concern  about 
acquiring  attitudes  and  values,  a concern  that  was  not  listed  as  a major  item  by  those 
who  had  been  out  of  school  for  only  three  years.  This  suggests  that,  as  the  students 
gain  in  maturity  and  in  experience,  they  increasingly  realize  the  necessity  for  appro- 
priate attitudes  and  values  in  business  and  in  everyday  life,  and  they  express  this  as  an 
essential  element  for  the  improvement  of  their  respective  high  schools. 
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TABLE  4.3 

SPECIFIC  CONCERNS  OF  THE  RESPONDENTS 


Rank  order 
1964  1967 

Specific  concerns  of  the  respondents 

No.  of  references 
1964  1967 

1 

1 

Student-teacher  interpersonal  relations 

142 

188 

2 

3 

Expanded  vocational  program  and  course  variety 

137 

143 

3 

6 

Career  counseling  by  a guidance  counselor 

103 

87 

4 

4 

Expanded  academic  program  and  course  variety 

100 

132 

5 

2 

Teaching  methodology 

85 

184 

6 

7 

Learning  of  attitudes  and  values 

•68 

77 

7 

9 

School  rules  and  regulations  - personal 

65 

63 

8 

5 

School  academic  rules  and  regulations 

52 

94 
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The  major  areas  of  concerns  and  the  more  specific  concerns, 
have  highlighted  what  the  respondents  wrote  about  most  frequently  in 
tions  for  improving  their  respective  high  schools.  This  section  will 
the  items  as  tabulated,  with  a brief  description  of  the  principal  ideas 
respondents. 


as  presented  above, 
proposing  sugges- 
report  briefly  on 
expressed  by  the 


Each  of  the  nine  major  classifications  contains  sub-items  appropriate  to  clarifyin 
and  reporting  the  comments  of  all  those  surveyed.  The  reader  may  be  interested  in  the 
tabulation  of  responses  by  each  item  in  Table  4.4  for  the  class  of  1964,  the  class  of 
1967  and  the  dropouts.  Further  reporting  of  the  responses  by  years  and  by  schools  may 

be  found  in  the  Appendix.  Selected  responses  written  by  the  students  are  also  given  in 
the  Appendix.  6 


nfriti  . .do  the 'tabulations  of  responses  by  categories  (Table  4.4)  mean  in  terms  of 

attitudes,  points -of-view,  concerns  and  recommendations  as  reported  by  the  students? 

igures  and  categories  often  seem  cold  and  isolated  from  the  real  meaning  and  intent 
of  the  concerned  people  they  represent.  The  following  attempts  to  "bring  to  life"  what 
the  students  were  trying  to  communicate.  Each  item,  each  suggestion,  each  comment 
made  from  analysis  of  the  individual  responses  of  all  of  the  2,620  respondents. 

Here  is  what  the  tabulators  gathered  from  this  analysis.  The  categories  follow  the  or- 
der used  m Table  4.4. 


Curriculum: 


. Forty  graduates  recommended  an  expansion  of  the  curriculum  in  academic 
areas.  Forty  were  urging  such  things  as  advanced  English,  a fifth  year  of 
mathematics,  and  university  courses  with  credit  while  in  high  school. 

2.  Eighteen  students  proposed  expansion  of  the  vocational  offering.  All  but  one 
of  these  graduates  was  in  the  class  of  1964.  They  talked  about  the  introduc- 
tion of  cooperative  programs,  with  opportunities  to  make  money  for  essentials 
and  for  college. 

Many  graduates  in  both  classes  urged  a greater  variety  of  course  offerings 
m both  the  academic  and  vocational  areas.  In  general,  graduates  of  voca- 
tional schools  recommended  more  and  different  kinds  of  academic  offerings, 
tress  was  placed  on  English,  communication  skills,  money  management, 
and  how  the  government  operated.  Graduates  from  academic  schools  strong- 
ly recommended  more  vocational  courses,  with  stress  being  placed  on  coop- 
erative  courses  with  the  opportunity  to  earn  money,  and  the  development  of 
skil  s m order  to  earn  money  to  attend  and  while  attending  college.  Some 
graduates  from  vocational  schools  recommended  cooperative  programs. 

4.  Recommendations  in  the  area  of  special  services  as  related  to  the  curriculum 
were  primarily  suggestions  for  special  situations,  such  as  textbooks  in  braille 
tor  the  blind,  programs  for  the  physically  handicapped  and  related  problems 
m the  area  of  special  education. 
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TABLE  4.4 

SUMMARY  OF  SUGGESTIONS  FOR 
IMPROVING  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 


Areas  for  improvement  Number  of  response^ 

Class  of  Class  of  Drop-outs  Total 
1964  1967  Class  of 

1967 


I.  CURRICULUM 

A.  Expansion  of  the  curriculum 


1.  Advanced  placement: 

a.  Academic 

21 

19 

-- 

40 

b.  Vocational 

17 

1 

18 

2.  Program  and  course  variety 

a.  Academic 

100 

132 

5 

237 

b.  Vocational 

137 

143 

6 

286 

3.  Special  services 

1 

5 

2 

8 

B.  Relevancy  of  course  content 

1.  Academic 

31 

63 

7 

101 

2.  Vocational 

16 

40 

5 ■ 

61 

TOTAL 

323 

403 

25 

751 

GUIDANCE 
A.  Counselor 

1.  Personal 

10 

56 

3 

69 

2.  Career 

103 

87 

6 

196 

B.  Staff 

1.  Personal 

4 

21 

2 

27 

2.  Career 

12 

19 

1 

32 

TOTAL 

129 

183 

12 

324 

BOARD  & SCHOOL  POLICIES 
A.  School  Rules  and  regulations 

1.  Personal 

65 

63 

3 

131 

2.  Academic 

52 

94 

12 

158 

TOTAL 

117 

157 

15 

289 
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TABLE  4.4  (cont. ) 

SUMMARY  OF  SUGGESTIONS  FOR 
IMPROVING  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 


Areas  for  improvement  Number  of  responses 

Class  of  Class  of  Drop-outs  Total 
1964  1967  Class  of 

1967 


IV.  INTERPERSONAL  RELATIONSHIPS 


A.  Student- student 

22 

37 

3 

62 

B.  Student -teacher 

142 

188 

22 

352 

C.  Student -administrator 

14 

42 

1 

57 

D.  School  -community 

16 

11 

1 

28 

TOTAL 

194 

278 

27 

499 

V. 

FACILITIES 

A.  Buildings 

-- 

12 

1 

13 

B.  Equipment 

1 

10 

.. 

11 

TOTAL 

1 

22 

T 

24 

VI. 

QUALITY  OF  EDUCATION 

A.  Maintain  present  quality 

18 

37 

4 

59 

B.  Improve  the  quality 

43 

8 

51 

TOTAL 

61 

45 

1 

110 

VII. 

ORGANIZATION 

A.  Scheduling 

16 

17 

33 

B.  Program 

8 

35 

* 

1 

44 

C.  Personnel 

1.  Quality 

33 

64 

2 

99 

2.  Quantity 

— 

12 

1 

13 

TOTAL 

57 

128 

4 

189 

VIII. 

INSTRUCTION 

A.  Instructional  materials 

10 

7 

-- 

17 

B.  Teaching  methodology 

85 

184 

_ m 

269 

TOTAL 

95 

191 

286 

IX. 

LEARNING  OF  ATTITUDES  & VALUES 

68 

77 

3 

148 

— 

GRAND  TOTAL  1045 

1484 

IT 
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5.  Many  students  (150  graduates  and  12  dropouts)  wanted  greater  relevancy  in 
course  content  in  both  academic  and  vocational  areas.  In  general  they  re- 
commended a closer  connection  between  what  happens  in  school  and  what 
work  opportunities  life  offered  after  graduation.  That  is,  they  felt  that  in- 
struction should  be  related  to  the  outside  world;  it  should  be  current  and 
up-to-date. 

6.  Selected  statements  by  respondents" 

"High  school,  1 think,  should  make  its  education  more  practical  and 
realistic  and  more  thorough.  Thus  it  will  then  prepare  one  for  college 
and  give  the  student  a proper  sense  of  justice  and  respect  for  his  fel- 
low man. " 

"High  school  should  have  offered  more  information  in  its  courses.  As 
a student  at  OSU,  I have  found  through  education  courses  there  that 
most  students  thought  high  school  was  boring  and  of  little  value  except 
socially.  I don't  think  high  school  helps  you  to  learn  to  think  and  get 
along  with  people  well. " 

"To  offer  courses  for  those  students  who  have  to  pay  their  way  through 
college  and  have  to  learn  a vocation  in  order  to  pay  their  way.  I know 
that  if  1 had  had  the  opportunity  to  take  both  college  prep  and  vocational 
courses  it  would  have  helped  tremendously. " 

"Go  deeper  in  subject  science,  literature,  math,  and  discuss  more  to 
make  sure  students  understand.  " 

"If  we  had  more  of  a choice  1 would  of  went  to  college.  You  didn’t  sup- 
ply more  fields  to  go  along  with  more  information.  I didn't  receive  the 
information  til  a year  too  late.  " 


Guidance: 


1.  Student  responses  about  guidance  centered  on  the  activities  of  the  counselor 
as  a guidance  person,  and  the  responsibility  of  each  and  every  teacher  to  % 
serve  as  an  advisor  and  counselor. 

2.  Students  were  interested  in  both  personal  and  career  counseling,  with  career 
advising  by  the  counselor  receiving  the  most  suggestions  for  improvement. 

3.  The  graduates  wanted  more  assistance,  given  in  a sympathetic  and  understand- 
ing way,  in  learning  how  to  handle  personal  problems  and  learning  how  to  get 
along  with  others. 

4.  Stress  was  placed  on  increased  assistance  in  understanding  the  working 
world  and  getting  a job.  They  wanted  this  assistance  on  an  individual  basis, 
not  just  group  help  or  no  help  at  all. 

5.  Several  believed  it  would  have  been  helpful  if  their  teachers  had  exhibited 
more  understanding  of  and  interest  in  their  problems.  They  seemed  to  be 
saying  that  a teacher  should  not  be  just  a teacher  of  subjects,  but  should  be 
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a teacher  of  her  students,  interested  in  their  growth  and  development, 
and  wanting  to  help  them  to  grow  and  to  develop. 

6.  Selected  statements  by  respondents; 

MI  think  that  there  should  be  more  opportunities  for  teachers  to  get  to 
know  their  pupils.  Perhaps  through  individual  conference.  Maybe  if 
the  students  knew  that  the  teachers  were  interested  in  them  they  would 
not  be  so  hesitant  to  go  to  the  instructors  for  help.  " 

,rA  more  helpful  guidance  department,  catering  not  only  to  college- 
bound  students  but  to  every  pupil.  Many  students  in  my  class  were 
discouraged  by  the  indifferent  attitude  of  most  of  the  teachers. " 

"Better  teacher-pupil  relations. 11 

Board  and  school  policies; 

1.  The  respondents  expressed  concern  for  rules  and  regulations  in  two  areas  -- 
those  which  affected  them  personally  and  those  which  pertained  to  academic 
regulations. 

2.  There  was  a dichotomy  of  expressions  concerning  school  regulations  affect- 
ing dress  code,  length  of  hair,  skirt,  facial  hair  and  related  problems.  Many 
believed  that  there  should  be  much  stronger  codes,  while  others  believed  thaf 
existing  codes  should  be  relaxed. 

3.  Nearly  twice  as  many  graduates  of  the  class  of  1967  as  in  the  class  of  1964 
emphasized  changes  in  academic  regulations.  The  primary  concern  was  for 
the  abandonment  of  the  conventional  tracking  system,  or  for  an  opportunity 
to  take  courses  in  other  tracks.  Greater  flexibility  in  scheduling  and  in 
course  selection  was  also  stressed. 

4.  Selected  statements  by  respondents: 

"I  do  not  think  there  should  be  one  program  strictly  for  college  studies 
and  one  with  preparation  for  the  business  world.  " 

"They  should  let  students  in  the  college  preparatory  course  take  courses 
in  the  other  tracks.  Students  should  be  allowed  to  take  sewing  and  cook- 
ing, and  also  in  typing  and  shorthand  as  electives.  These  would  be  much 
more  helpful  in  the  future  than  some  of  the  courses  I took,  such  as  chem- 
istry and  Math  IV." 

Interpersonal  relar  -nships; 

1.  More  re.  nnmendations  were  made  for  the  improvement  of  interpersonal 
relationships  than  in  any  other  area,  except  curriculum. 

2.  A few  students  believed  there  should  be  an  improvement  in  the  relationships 
between  students.  There  was  a reaction  against  cliques,  against  racial  dis- 
turbances, and  against  the  "athletic  set".  Some  were  troubled  v/ith  the  be- 
lief that  there  were  a privileged  few  in  the  school,  and  there  was  opposition 
to  a student  aristocracy. 
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3.  Of  major  importance  was  the  need  for  improvement  in  student -teacher  and 
student -administrator  relationships.  Especially  the  graduates  believed  that 
the  teacher  should  relate  to  them  as  individuals  rather  than  as  a certain  pu- 
pil in  a given  seat.  They  did  not  seem  to  believe  that  the  teicher  should  be 
a close  friend,  but  a human  being  interested  in  the  student  and  wanting  to 
help  him. 

4.  A few  students  felt  that  the  school -community  relationship  should  be  improved. 
Mostly  they  wanted  a closer  relationship,  without  spelling  out  what  this  rela- 
tionship should  be. 

5.  Selected  statements  by  respondents: 

’’The  teachers  should  treat  them  (the  students)  just  like  another  person 
and  not  a dumb  little  kid.  " 

"I  hated  school,  everything  was  a bore  and  I think  it  was  because  of  a poor 
teacher- student  relationship.  Kids  deserve  better  than  what  I had  --no 
time  for  extra  help  from  teachers,  the  guidance  counselor  considered  me 
a trouble  maker,  and  l was  there  to  learn!  But  who  cared  then?  Who 
cares  now?" 

"Become  more  actively  involved  in  community  affairs  and  to  enable  the 
student  to  feel  more  a part  of  his  school  and  community  by  providing 
more  actual  experiences,  coordinated  with  text  book  material. " 


Facilities 

1.  Most  significant  is  the  lack  of  recommendations  for  the  improvement  of 
buildings  and  equipment. 

2.  Of  the  24  suggestions  received  in  this  field,  some  asked  for  up-to-date  equip- 
ment, enlargement  of  space  for  special  areas,  such  as  guidance,  and  for 
general  improvement. 

3.  Selected  statements  by  respondents: 

"More  funds  for  newer  and  better  learning  materials  and  equipment  and 
supplies." 

"More  equipment  for  advanced  courses. " 

Quality  of  education 

1.  The  respondents  spoke  of  "quality  education",  but  their  remarks  were  ob- 
scure and  non-specific  with  regard  to  their  meaning.  About  half  believed 
the  present  quality  of  the  high  school  program  should  be  maintained,  i.  e. , 
the  program  kept  that  way.  The  other  half  (59  and  51)  felt  that  improve- 
ments should  be  made,  but  did  not  indicate  what  was  needed. 

2.  Selected  statements  by  respondents: 

"To  me,  High  School  is  one  of  the  best.  " 
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'1  think  that  the  school  should  be  a better  school  than  it  is.  " 

Organization: 

1.  There  was  no  common  agreement  among  the  respondents  recommending  im- 
provement in  the  organization  of  the  school  system.  Some  wanted  different 
types  of  scheduling,  with  flexibility  and  modular  scheduling  being  mentioned. 
Some  thought  that  the  study  hall  should  be  eliminated,  believing  that  it  was 

a waste  of  time. 

2.  There  was  an  expressed  need  for  a lower  teacher-pupil  ratio. 

3.  Some  graduates  believed  that  improvements  could  be  made  in  the  way  teachers 
structure  and  organize  their  classrooms,  but  no  specific  recommendations 
were  made. 

4.  Selected  statements  by  respondents: 

"Remove  study  halls  and  shorten  che  school  day.  I understand  this  is  being 
done  in  a limited  sense  already.  I think  study  halls  were  a horrible  waste 
unless  I spent  them  on  extra-curricular  activities  such  as  the  school  news 
paper. " 

"The  one  thing  I remember  the  most  is  the  fantastic  amount  of  time  which 
was  wasted.  " 

With  the  long  55  minute  periods,  instructors  rarely  utilized  the  whole 
class  period  to  best  advantage. " 

Instruction: 

1.  The  graduates  believe  that  significant  changes  should  be  made  in  instructional 
methodology.  Specifically  they  recommended  more  student  participation, 
more  student  planning,  discussion  vs.  lecture,  and  more  student  involvement. 

2.  There  was  a strong  feeling  evidenced  in  many  replies  that  they  "did  not  want 
to  be  lectured  to.  " 

3.  The  students  felt  that  audio-visual  materials  were  not  always  used  effectively. 

4.  Selected  statements  by  respondents: 

"To  memorize  facts  and  figures  is  not  an  effective  way  of  learning.  The 
student  should  be  made  to  think  and  reason  out  problems  using  the  facts  he 
has." 

"But  high  school  students  --  the  'transition  period'  --  need  to  be  stimulated 
to  learn  through  new  ideas  and  young,  pertinent  approaches.  Students  will 
not  learn  if  they  are  not  interested;  thus,  spurring  interest  should  be  an 
educator's  primary  task  — then  the  learning  will  come  of  its  own  accord.  " 
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’’The  student  and  teacher  should  be  on  an  open  exchange.  Knowledge 
can  be  made  exciting  without  expensive  equipment  if  a learned  and 
gifted  person  is  teaching. ” 

Learning  of  attitudes  and  values; 

1.  Many  students  (148)  from  both  classes  believed  that  improvement  could  and 
should  be  made  regarding  learning  of  attitudes  and  values. 

2.  Some  respondents  stated  that  the  school  had  a responsibility  to  teach  specific 
values  and  attitudes,  particularly  with  regard  to  human  relations  and  in 
learning  to  get  along  with  other  people. 

3.  Some  believed  that  students  should  be  taught  the  value  of  work. 

4.  Some  criticized  the  idea  of  the  value  of  college  for  everyone. 

5.  While  some  stressed  the  importance  of  the  school’s  teaching  values,  they 
emphasized  that  these  same  values  should  lx  practiced  within  the  school. 

6.  Selected  statements  by  respondents; 

”1  am  not  interested  in becoming  a better  school  — the  students 

becoming  real  people  is  much  more  worthwhile.  ” 

’’For  High  School  to  realize  that  it  is  it’s  responsibility  to 

train  and  teach  the  students  who  are  not  going  to  college.  ” 

”A  decent  person  cannot  attend  school  and  feel  accepted.” 

To  summarize  there  were  five  major  areas  of  recommendations  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  high  schools  as  interpreted  by  the  graduates  of  the  classes  of  1964  and 
1967,  and  the  school  dropouts  jf  the  class  of  1967.  The  first  pertained  to  curriculum 
improvement,  with  751  of  2620  references  suggested  for  consideration.  Most  impor- 
tant was  program  and  course  variety  in  both  the  academic  and  vocational  areas.  The 
second  major  recommendation  called  for  an  improvement  in  interpersonal  relation- 
ships (499  references)  with  special  emphasis  given  to  strengthening  student-teacher 
relationships.  The  third  proposed  strengthening  the  guidance  program  (324  references) 
by  Increasing  both  personal  and  career  counseling,  with  sympathetic  and  active  involve- 
ment of  both  counselors  and  teachers  in  the  advising  process.  The  fourth  area  of  inter- 
est was  school  rules  and  regulations  (289  references)  with  the  recommendations  divided 
between  strengthening  and  relaxing  the  regulations  pertaining  to  personal  dress  and 
appearance.  Students  favored  relaxing  the  track  system,  encouraging  and  allowing 
them  to  take  courses  in  various  tracks.  The  fifth  area  placed  stress  upon  the  improve- 
ment of  instruction  (286  references).  The  respondents  particularly  emphasized  the 
improvement  of  teaching  methodology,  with  greatly  increased  student  participation. 


Findings  by  Schools 

One  more  way  of  looking  at  the  suggestions  and  recommendations  made  by  the 
respondents  for  the  improvement  of  their  high  schools  is  to  examine  the  tabulated 
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statements  by  schools  (Table  X-4. 1).  While  a detailed  examination  should  be  made 
by  each  of  the  participating  schools  (copies  of  all  statements  were  forwarded  to  them), 
some  summary  statements  may  have  significance  for  a wide  range  of  interested 
people-  The  following  comments  are  made  as  brief  generalizations  in  relation  to 
each  school: 

School  Number  1 (A  city  vocational  school): 

1.  Graduates  of  both  classes  urged  more  academic  course  offerings  to  facili- 
tate college  entry  and  to  use  in  their  daily  lives. 

2.  Improvement  in  interpersonal  relationships  and  in  teaching  methods  was 
important  for  the  class  of  1964. 

• 

3.  The  quality  of  the  educational  program  ranked  second  in  importance  for 
the  class  of  1967. 

School  Number  2 (An  academic  parochial  school): 

1.  Both  classes  wanted  improvements  in: 

a.  student -teacher  interpersonal  relationships. 

b.  improved  teaching  methods. 

c.  expanded  vocational  course  offerings. 

2.  The  1964  respondents  were  evenly  divided  on  the  issue  of  relaxed  vs. 
stricter  enforcement  of  school  regulations. 

3.  The  1964  respondents  recommended  an  expansion  in  both  academic  and  voca- 
tional course  offerings. 

4.  Concern  was  expressed  by  both  classes  about  the  heavy  emphasis  on  the 
athletic  program,  and  particularly  the  preferential  treatment  shown  ath- 
letes. 

School  Number  3 (An  academic  parochial  school): 

1.  There  was  a high  degree  of  concern  expressed  by  both  classes  for: 

a.  the  rigidity  of  academic  rules  and  regulations  (example:  no  electives 
outside  the  elected  tract,  such  as  typing  and  business  courses  for 
college-bound  students). 

b.  the  lack  ci  positive  student -teacher  relations  which  denied  indivi- 
duality. 

2.  The  1964  respondents  would  seek  improvement  in  the  guidance  services. 

3.  The  1967  respondents  placed  greater  emphasis  on  the  improvement  of 
teaching  methods. 

School  Number  4 (A  comprehensive  inner  city  school): 

1.  This  school  while  ninth  in  size  (1970  graduating  class;,  had  the  fewest 
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number  of  questionnaire  returns. 

2.  Recommendations  were  quite  diver sified*  with  no  one  area  receiving  major 
emphasis. 

3.  Some  concern  was  expressed  by  respondents  of  both  classes  about  the  lack 
of  positive  student-teacher  interpersonal  relationships  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  curriculum  and  guidance  programs. 


School  Number  5 (A  comprehensive  inner  city  school): 

1.  The  respondents  for  both  classes  expressed  significant  concern  about: 

a.  improvement  of  the  curriculum 

b.  the  lack  of  positive  student -teacher  interpersonal  relationships 

c.  the  need  for  effective  teaching  methodology. 

2.  The  respondents  for  the  class  of  1964  wanted: 

a.  more  flexibility  in  the  selection  of  courses 

b.  a more  effective  career  guidance  program. 

3.  The  1967  respondents  placed  greater  emphasis  on  the  need  for  an  expanded 
academic  and  vocational  curriculum. 


School  Number  6 (A  comprehensive  city  high  school): 

1.  1964  and  1967  respondents  were  concerned  about: 


a.  curriculum  improvement 

b.  poor  student-teacher  interpersonal  relationships 

c.  the  misuse  of  various  teaching  methods 

d.  courses  not  being  interesting 

e. vthe  need  for  an  expanded  vocational  curriculum. 

2.  The  1^64  respondents  recommended  expansion  in  academic  offerings. 

3.  The  1967  respondents  placed  significantly  greater  emphasis  on  interpersonal 
relationships. 

School  Number  7 (A  small  city  in  an  agricultural  area): 

1.  The  1964  and  the  1967  graduates  recommended: 
a.  improvements  in  the  curriculum 

2.  The  1964  graduates  expressed  concern  about  the  lack  of  guidance  services. 

3.  The  1967  graduates  expressed  concern  about  interpersonal  relationships 
and  the  improvement  of  instruction. 


School  Number  8 (A  comprehensive  city  high  school  in  an  industrial  setting): 
1.  The  1964  and  the  1967  respondents  emphasized: 
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a.  improvements  in  the  curriculum 
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b.  poor  student -teacher  relationships 

c.  poor  teaching  methods. 

2.  The  respondents  for  the  class  of  1964  also  emphasized: 

a.  an  expanded  curriculum  offering  in: 

--academic  areas 

--vocational  areas 

b.  a desire  for  strict  disciplinary  control.  This  point  of  view  was  modi- 
fied by  the  responses  of  the  1967  graduates  to  a more  flexible  approach. 

3.  The  1967  respondents  urged  an  improvement  in: 

a.  interpersonal  relationships  in  an  effort  to  ease  growing  disruptive 
situations. 

b.  the  guidance  program 

c.  the  quality  of  the  personnel 

d.  learning  attitudes  and  values 

School  Number  9 (A  Joint  Vocational  School): 

1.  The  1967  respondents  gave  a strong  vote  of  confidence  to  the  vocational 
school  concept. 

2.  Suggestions  were  made  for  the  improvement  of  interpersonal  relationships, 
in  the  curriculum,  and  in  guidance. 

School  Number  10  (A  rural  consolidated  high  school): 

1.  The  1964  and  the  1967  respondents  expressed  a concern  for: 

a.  improved  teaching  methods 

b.  a more  positive  student -teacher  relationship 

c.  improvement  in  the  curriculum 

2.  The  number  of  returns  for  the  class  of  1964  was  quite  small,  and  the  re- 
sponses diversified. 

School  Number  11  (A  large  suburban  high  school): 

1.  The  1964  and  the  1967  respondents  expressed  a desire  for: 

a.  An  expanded  curricular  offering  in: 

--academic  areas 
--vocational  areas 

b.  a modification  in  teaching  methods  to  permit  increased  student 
participation 

c.  improved  positive  student -teacher  interpersonal  relationships 

d.  improved  career  guidance  counseling. 

2.  Respondents  from  both  classes  significantly  emphasized  the  need  for  the 
acquiring  of  attitudes  and  values. 
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School  Number  12  (A  small  suburban  high  school): 

!•  Respondents  from  both  classes  stressed  the  need  to  improve  the  curriculum. 

2.  The  1964  respondents  recommended: 

a.  an  improved  career  guidance  program 

b.  better  student-teacher  relationships, 

3.  The  1967  respondents  recommended: 

a.  an  expansion  in  vocational  course  offerings. 

b.  improved  teaching  methods 

c.  improvement  in  interpersonal  relationships 

Some  interesting  distinctions  come  to  light  when  examining  the  data  by  schools. 
For  example,  students  from  primarily  academic  schools  advocate  more  vocational 
subjects  while  the  graduates  of  vocational  schools  want  more  academic  subjects. 

Both  want  courses  that  will  help  them  to  understand  life  and  the  world  about  them, 
and  to  develop  the  skills  to  earn  while  learning. 

Students  from  parochial  schools  are  more  concerned  about  school  rules  and 
regulations,  while  inner  city  school  respondents  emphasize  interpersonal  relation- 
ships. In  general,  student  respondents  from  vocational  schools  appear  to  be  less 
critical  and  more  supportive  of  their  respective  schools.  Respondents  from  subur- 
ban schools  are  especially  concerned  about  curriculum  improvement  and  improving 
interpersonal  relationships, 

A graphic  presentation  of  selected  major  concerns  by  categories  and  by  school 
classifications  is  presented  in  Figures  4.1,  4.2,  4.3,  and  4. 4. 


Summary  Statement 


The  chapter  began  with,  "The  Graduate  Speaks  Out. " He  had  many  things  to 
say  in  response  to  the  request,  "Make  one  suggestion  that  you  think  would  really 
help  your  high  school  to  become  a better  school. " A total  of  1, 992  respondents 
(92.3%)  shared  2,620  ideas  which  represented  their  feelings,  frustrations,  concerns 
and  suggestions  for  their  high  school.  The  responses  were  tabulated  according  to  a 
cooperatively  developed  plan  and  recorded  by  schools,  by  year  of  graduation  and  by 
dropouts.  Briefly,  the  students  expressed  their  points -of -view  as  follows: 

1.  In  general  graduates  and  dropouts  stated  "concerns"  about  their  high 
school  rather  than  the  making  of  suggestions  for  improvement. 

2.  Graduates  of.  1964  and  1967  and  dropouts  with  the  class  of  1967  had  concerns 
about  their  high  schools,  and  they  wanted  to  assist  by  stating  what  they  be- 
lieved were  their  problems  while  in  school. 
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FIGURE  4.1 

PERCENTAGE  OF  TOTAL  RESPONDENTS  FOR  1964  AND  1967  BY  MAJOR  CATEGORY 
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SCHOOL  CLASSIFICATIONS 


GUIDANCE  CONCERNS:  PERCENT  OF  RESPONDENTS  BY  SCHOOL  CLASSIFICATION  AND  YEAR 
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3.  Each  respondent  made  an  average  of  one  and  one  third  suggestions  or  "con- 
cerns" about  their  high  school. 

4.  A rank  order  of  stated  concerns,  suggestions  or  recommendations  for 
high  school  improvement  is  as  follows: 

a.  Expansion  and  improvement  of  the  curriculum,  both  academic  and 
vocational  (28. 7%),  with  emphasis  on  a more  direct  relationship 
between  course  content  and  the  world  about  them. 

b.  The  improvement  of  interpersonal  relationships,  especially  between 

the  students  and  the  teachers  (19. 0%).  ^ 

c.  Strengthening  the  guidance  program  (12.4%). 

d.  Strengthening  or  modifying  school  policies  and  regulations  (11.0%). 

e.  Improving  instruction,  with  emphasis  on  methodology  (10.9%). 

f.  Changes  in  the  school  organization  (7.2%). 

g.  Increased  attention  to  the  teaching  of  attitudes  and  values  (5. 6%). 

h.  Improving  the  quality  of  the  education  program  (4.2%). 

i.  Improving  facilities  and  equipment  (.  9%). 


An  important  central  theme,  consistent  throughout  most  suggestions,  were  ex- 
pressions seeking  more  humanization  in  the  total  school  program. 

nf  th/j°rd  f CaUti°n  f 6dS  C0  ^ made  concerning  the  analysis  and  interpretation 
anlrc  nfw1  pre*ented  in  this  chaPter*  While  the  number  of  responses  represents 
nP^)?f  P lb  e Samphng  0f  the  graduates  for  the  years  of  1964  and  1967,  consideration 
. ° glVen  t0  the  fact  that  the  respondents  represent  only  those  who  chose  or 
wanted  to  respond  to  the  questionnaire.  As  such,  the  data  may  represent  certain 
iases  or  prejudiced  points  -of-view.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Project  Director,  how- 
ever, that  the  responses  are  quite  typical,  that  they  do  represent  in  general  a signi- 
ficant segment  of  the  student  population  of  the  two  graduating  classes  in  the  twelve 
high  schools  involved  in  the  study,  and  that  the  data  may  be  used  with  caution  in  the 
development  of  new  directions  for  the  improvement  of  education  in  these  twelve  high  ' 
c oo  s.  urt  ermore,  there  may  be  significant  implications  for  the  state  of  Ohio. 

_ ™e"eaXt  chaPter  will  present  suggestions,  comments  and  recommendations  based 
upon  the  data  presented  in  Chapter  3 and  4. 
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CHAPTER  V 


COMMENTS  - SUGGESTIONS  - RECOMMENDATIONS 


This  study  was  initiated  by  the  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational  Education  in 
Ohio.  It  was  designed  to  secure  information  to  help  develop  policies  to  be  recom- 
mended to  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  to  administrative  leaders  by  and  through 
the  Division  of  Vocational  Education,  The  State  Department  of  Education  in  Ohio. 

More  specifically  the  purposes  were  directed  toward  the  collection  of  data  on  the 
following: 

1.  The  percentage  of  high  school  graduates  reported  college -bound,  the 
percentage  actually  enrolling  in  college;  and,  the  holding  power  of 
higher  education  and/or  post-secondary  institutions  following  enroll- 
ment. 

2.  The  kinds  of  higher  and/or  post-secondary  educational  institutions  in 
which  the  college -bound  actually  enrolled. 

3.  Information  for  the  planning  of  an  adequate  program  of  vocational  edu- 
cation within  the  school  districts  in  Ohio,  and  for  the  fair  and  equitable 
distribution  of  state  and  federal  monies  for  vocational  education. 

4.  The  extent  and  causes  of  student  dropouts  in  both  high  school  and  col- 
lege, their  subo3quent  employment  record,  and  the  implications  of 
such  information  for  vocational  program  planning  and  development. 

5.  Additional  information  as  may  be  significantly  related  to  the  above  four 
statements. 

Chapters  II  and  IV  present  the  data.  A reader  interested  in  this  study  must  re- 
view the  information  as  presented  and  make  his  own  assessment  of  its  value  for  his 
purposes.  If  a brief  overview  is  desired,  it  is  suggested  that  he  read  the  summaries 
of  the  five  parts  of  Chapter  in  and  Chapter  IV.  Since  the  highlights  of  the  findings 
have  been  summarized  following  the  presentation  of  the  data,  they  will  not  be  repeated 
in  this  chapter. 

There  are  certain  implications  to  be  gathered  from  an  analysis  of  the  informa- 
tion reported  in  th-  study.  Although  the  reader  will  wish  to  make  his  own  analysis 
and  interpretation,  with  implications  for  the  long-range  improvement  of  education  in 
Ohio,  some  selected  comments,  suggestions  and  recommendations  are  herewith  pro- 
posed as  a basis  for  further  study  and  potential  action.  They  are  not  intended  to  be 
fully  definitive,  but  rather  to  be  suggestive  for  continuing  study  and  analysis  by  the 
interested  reader.  There  is  no  major  significance  to  the  order  in  which  the  sugges- 
tions, comments  and  recommendations  are  presented. 
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A.  The  use  of  the  ratio  of  college-bound  to  non-college-bound  seniors,  esta- 
blished on  data  gathered  prior  to  the  time  of  graduation  in  June,  is  invalid 
as  a basis  for  the  distribution  of  money  for  vocational  programs. 

While  there  exists  some  support  for  the  concept  of  reimbursement  for  vo- 
cational education  on  the  basis  of  the  ratio  of  the  college-bound  to  the  non- 
college -bound  high  school  graduate,  the  data  gathered  in  this  study  reveal 
many  imperfections.  Four  of  these  deserve  consideration: 

1.  There  is  no  consistent  pattern  utilized  by  the  various  districts  in  report- 
ing the  number  of  seniors  planning  to  enroll  in  college.  A few  report  only 
those  who  planned  to  enter  a junior  or  community  college,  a four  year 
college  or  a university.  More  districts  report  as  college-bound  all  seniors 
who  are  planning  to  attend  some  post-secondary  institution,  including  busi- 
ness colleges,  technical  schools,  nurses  training  institutions,  and  others. 

This  implies  that  the  ratio  of  college-bound  to  non-college-bcund  will  drop 
when  corrected  for  those  seniors  who  plan  to  attend  institutions  that  are 
primarily  vocational  and  technical  in  nature.  The  data  for  the  class  of  1970 
serves  as  a good  example.  For  every  100  students  reported  as  college- bound, 
11. 1 per  cent  did  not  enroll  in  any  school;  12.9  per  cent  enrolled  in  a busi- 
ness college,  technical  school  or  other  post-secondary  program;  and,  76. 0 
per  cent  entered  a junior  or  community  college,  a four-year  college  or  a 
university.  Or,  when  considering  the  entire  class,  the  reported  51.2  per 
cent  of  college-bound  students  dropped  to  38. 9 per  cent  when  actual  enroll- 
ments in  four-year  colleges  were  determined  in  the  fall. 

2.  Not  all  seniors  are  able  to  fulfill  their  ambitions  to  attend  some  post-secon- 
dary training  institution.  The  data  collected  in  this  study  indicated  that  an 
average  of  6.4  per  cent  of  the  seniors  that  planned  to  enroll  for  advanced 
training  beyond  the  high  school  are  unable  to  do  so  for  various  reasons 
(Table  3. 1).  Thus,  if  the  district  reports  that  50  per  cent  of  the  senior 
class  plan  further  education,  then,  in  an  average  high  school,  it  may  be 
anticipated  that  44. 6 per  cent  will  actually  enroll  in  some  post-secondary 
institution. 

3.  Not  all  seniors  who  enter  a post -secondary  institution  enroll  in  a college  or 
university.  Using  the  class  of  1970  as  an  example,  and  as  reported  for  the 
twelve  high  schools  in  this  study,  6.6  per  cent  of  the  graduates  reported  as 
"college-bound"  actually  enroll  in  vocational  and  technical  institutions  such 
as  a business  college,  a technical  school,  proletary  schools  and  others 
of  a related  nature. 
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The  above  three  points  may  be  illustrated  with  information  on  the  1970 
graduates  as  previously  reported.  The  record  is  as  follows: 


Per  cent  of  graduates  reported  as  "college  bound"  51.2% 

Per  cent  of  graduates  enrolling  in  a post-secondary  institution  45. 5% 

Per  cent  of  graduates  entering  a college  or  university  38. 9% 

During  the  7 years  following  graduation,  approximately  39  per 
cent  completed  their  college  training  program 
Per  cent  of  graduates  enrolled  in  additional  training  other  than 
a college  or  university  6.6% 


The  difference  between  the  percentage  of  students  reported  as  college  - 
bound  and  the  percentage  actually  enrolling  in  a college  or  a university 
was  12.3  per  cent  of  the  graduating  class.  Therefore,  of  every  100 
students,  only  38.9  actually  enrolled  in  a college  or  university,  rather 
than  the  projected  figure  of  51.9. 

It  is  regretable  that  comparable  data  are  not  available  for  the  graduates 
of  the  classes  of  1964  and  1967  for  the  twelve  schools  included  in  this 
study.  Most  schools  regretably  do  not  keep  such  follow-up  information 
on  their  graduates.  Had  it  been  possible  to  have,  secured  100  per  cent 
returns  on  the  questionnaires  from  the  graduates,  the  data  would  have 
been  provided  for  comparative  purposes.  Since  it  was  indicated  in  the 
study  that  30. 5 per  cent  of  the  graduates  responded  to  the  inquiry,  and 
since  it  was  evident  that  a disporportionate  share  of  these  respondents 
had  attended  college,  comparable  data  are  not  available. 

4.  A summary  of  selected  data  provides  some  very  interesting  information 
(Table  5. 1)  which  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

a.  The  number  of  high  school  graduates  for  the  twelve  schools  reported 
in  this  study  increase  annually  by  6. 07  per  cent  from  1964  to  1967, 
and  by  2. 2 per  cent  from  1967  to  1970. 

b.  The  ratio  of  secondary  school  dropouts  to  graduates  was  one  to 
three  for  the  class  of  1967. 

c.  The  per  cent  of  graduates  with  plans  to  enter  a post -secondary 
institution  for  advanced  training  was  on  the  increase  for  the  years 
reported  in  this  study  (1964  - 41. 1%;  1967  - 48. 5%;  1970  - 51. 2%). 

d.  Approximately  12  of  every  13  graduates  who  planned  to  continue 
their  education  after  high  school  were  able  to  fulfill  their  ambitions; 
only  one  of  every  13  students  was  unable  to  do  so. 

e.  The  number  of  students  who  actually  enrolled  in  a college  was 
much  lower  than  the  number  reported  as  having  plans  to  continue 
education  after  graduation  from  high  school.  When  a distinction 
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TABLE  5. 1 

SUMMARY  TABLE  OF 
SELECTED  DATA 


Class  of 

Legend 1964  1967  1970 


1.  Number  of  graduates 

2.  Number  of  dropouts 

3.  Ratio  of  dropouts  to  graduates 

4.  Per  cent  of  graduates: 

36691 

4337 

1413 

1-3.07 

4626 

—planning  to  enter  a post-secondary  school 
—who  planned  to  enter  a post-secondary  school 

41.1% 

48.5% 

51.2% 

and  did  enroll 

—actually  enrolled  in  a post -secondary  school 
—actually  enrolled  in  a college 
—actually  enrolled  in  a post-secondary  school 
other  than  a college 

5.  Jtudent  withdrawals  from  college  completing: 

92.2% 

92.7% 

93.2% 

45.2% 

38.9% 

6.3% 

--less  than  one  year 

66 

73 

—one  year  but  less  then  two  years 

79 

84 

--two  years  but  less  then  three  years 

67 

133 

--three  years  but  less  then  four  years 

6.  Per  cent  of  high  school  graduates  entering  a 
college  by  high  school  track: 

50 

262 

2 

X 

290 

—college  preparatory 

48.5% 

43.3% 

—general 

17.7% 

17.7% 

—vocational 

19.3% 

25.0% 

—Practical  Arts 

7.  Per  cent  of  withdrawals  from  college  by  high  school 
track: 

--college  preparatory 
--general 

--vocational  education 
--Practical  i ts 

14.5% 

14.0% 

23.8% 

45.4% 

15.0% 

15.8% 

One  school  did  not  have  a graduating  class  in  1964. 

2The  1967  graduates  would  be  entering  their  fourth  year  of  college  work  when  the  data 
was  collected. 
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is  made  between  enrollment  in  a post-secondary  institution 
(college,  business  college,  technical  school,  institute,  or  other 
training  program),  the  per  cent  of  graduates  (class  of  1970) 
dropped  from  51,2  per  cent  reported  as  planning  to  pursue  post 
high  school  training  to  38.9  per  cent  who  actually  entered  a 
college  or  a university.  Thus,  the  "college-bound"  student  that 
actually  enrolled  in  a college  was  T. 3 per  cent  less  than  the 
number  that  had  indicated  a desire  to  continue  their  education 
after  high  school. 

f.  Student  withdrawals  (dropouts)  from  college  was  about  the  same 
for  each  of  the  four  years  for  the  class  of  1964,  and  the  number 
increased  during  each  of  the  first  three  years  for  the  class  of 
1967  (it  should  be  noted  that  the  data  is  probably  skewed  due  to 

the  possible  lower  return  of  questionnaires  by  the  dropout  students). 

g.  The  1964-1967  data  indicated  an  increase  in  the  per  cent  of  students 
following  the  vocational  education  track  in  high  school  to  enter  college 
(+5. 7%)  and  a decrease  for  those  who  pursued  the  college  prepara- 
tory track  (-5. 2%). 

h.  The  per  cent  of  withdrawals  (dropouts)  from  college  was  highest 
for  the  high  school  graduate  who  followed  the  general  track  (45.4%), 
and  it  was  the  lowest  for  those  who  followed  the  vocational  education 
track  (15. 0%)  and  the  practical  arts  track  (15. 8%). 

5.  Data  collected  in  this  study  suggests  that  the  generally  accepted  principle 
of  vocational  education  for  the  non-college-bound  has  some  major  weak- 
nesses, and  possibly  a limited  basis  for  formation  of  policy  on  vocational 
education.  The  following  is  suggested  for  further  study: 

Responses  by  some  graduates  indicate  that  the  college -bound  student 
want  vocational  education  for  various  purposes. 

Vocational  skills  are  needed  by  the  college-bound  to  earn  money  to 
go  to  college  and  to  stay  in  college. 

Some  graduates  in  the  college  preparatory  track  wanted  vocational 
courses. 

A rigid  application  of  the  tracking  system  in  secondary  schools  tends 
to  limit  the  meeting  of  individual  student  needs.  More  study  is 
needed. 

The  graduates  reporting  in  this  study  called  for  a much  greater  flex- 
ibility in  crossing  tracks. 

6.  Six  and  six-tenths  per  cent  of  the  high  school  graduates  enrolled  in  institutions 
other  than  a college  or  university.  Also,  the  data  indicate  that  there  is  an 
additional  loss  of  three  out  of  ten  students  (29. 3%)  who  failed  to  complete  their 
college  training  program.  These  people  enter  the  market  prematurely. 
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and  they  have  immediate  need  for  marketable  skills.  The  specific 
needs  of  this  group  should  be  identified  and  appropriate  programs 
developed  for  assisting  these  job  entrants  to  attain  maximum  pro- 
ductivity within  a relatively  short  period  of  time. 

7.  If  vocational  education  is  to  be  provided  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  non- 
college-bound student,  the  30  per  cent  potential  college  dropout,  the  stu- 
dent who  is  uncertain  about  his  future  or  who  hpes  to  go  to  college  but 
does  not,  and  the  high  school  dropouts,  then  it  becomes  imperative  that: 

a.  The  vocational  training  needs  of  these  students  be  more 
fully  and  specifically  identified. 

b.  Training  programs  be  developed  or  adapted  to  meet  these 
needs. 


c.  The  formula  for  the  distribution  of  money  in  support  of 
vocational  training  programs  be  amended  and  expanded 
to  provide  for  the  programs  to  meet  the  indicated  needs 
for  these  students. 

B.  If  it  is  determined  to  be  desirable  to  distribute  money  for  vocational  education 
on  the  basis  of  the  ratio  of  college  to  non-college -bound  graduates,  then  it  is 
essential  that  several  steps  be  taken  to  establish  the  validity  of  the  ratio. 

This  writer's  position  is  that  the  distinction  between  college -bound  and  non- 
college-bound, between  college  preparatory  and  vocational  tracks,  and  related 
parallels  are  not  only  out-moded  and  cliche  but  invalid,  inaccurate  and 
potentially  harmful  to  the  welfare  and  well  being  of  the  high  school  students 
and  the  subsequent  college  student.  Some  of  the  graduates  in  this  study  who 
attended  college  indicated  a need  for  vocational  skills.  One  of  the  major 
recommendations  for  the  improvement  of  the  high  school  was  in  the  area  of 
the  curriculum,  with  emphasis  on  both  vocational  and  academic  programs. 

Whatever  may  be  the  basis  for  the  distribution  of  money  for  vocational  educa- 
tion, several  additional  factors  should  be  taken  into  consideration  in  developing 
the  formula.  The  following  are  suggested  for  further  study: 

1.  Develop  and  standardize  an  acceptable  classification  for  all  appropriate 
post-secondary  institutions  in  which  the  graduate  (and  dropout)  might 
enroll. 

2.  Request  that  each  high  school  report  on  or  near  June  1 the  number  of  stu- 
dents planning  to  attend  a post-secondary  institution,  using  the  standard- 
ized classification  proposed  above. 

3.  Have  each  high  school  submit  a report  on  or  near  October  15  giving  the 
number  that  actually  enroll  in  a post -secondary  institution,  using  the 
standardized  classification  proposed  above. 
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4.  Analyze  the  submitted  information  from  items  "b"  and  "c"  above  to 
determine  relationships  between  plans  for  post-secondary  school 
entrance  and  the  fulfillment  of  these  plans;  determine  the  implications 
for  vocational  program  improvement  and  the  related  factor  of  financial 
support  for  these  programs,  especially  for  vocational  education  and 
the  formula  used  in  the  distribution  of  money  for  vocational  programs. 

5.  Develop  a system  whereby  each  high  school  can  maintain  a more  com- 
plete and  adequate  record  pertaining  to  enrollment  in  post-secondary 
institutions,  and  factors  related  to  withdrawals  and  dropouts,  both  in 
high  school  and  in  college.  This  information  should  then  be  used  to 
make  further  adjustments  in  the  formula  for  the  distribution  of  money 
for  vocational  programs. 


The  implementation  of  the  above  suggestions  would  make  possible  the  identifi- 
cation of  patterns  of  relationships  over  the  years  between  a great  variety  of 
significant  factors.  Some  of  these  would  include  the  following; 


1.  Post-secondary  school  intentions  and  the  fulfillment  of  these  plans. 

2.  The  relationship  between  intentions  and  fulfillment  (item  1)  and  work  oppor- 
tunity within  the  area,  the  economy  of  the  state  and  related  factors  which 
would  help  to  make  possible  a more  rapid  adjustment  of  the  high  school 
program  to  changing  needs  and  changing  times. 

3.  The  holding  power  of  post -secondary  institutions  (dropouts  and  completions), 
and  the  causes  related  to  it,  with  implications  for  program  adjustment  and 
improvement,  for  financial  support  of  these  programs,  and  for  post-secon- 
dary institutions  and  high  school  interrelationships. 

4.  Secondary  school  preparation  programs  and  admission  requirements  into 
the  several  post-secondary  school  institutions,  including  the  colleges  and 
universities. 

5.  The  guidance  and  counseling  program  and  the  problems  and  opportunities 
in  the  community,  state  and  nation. 

6.  Accumulative  records  of  students  by  social  security  number. 


C.  Plans  should  be  made  for  the  establishment  of  a state  educational  data  bank,  with 
personnel  information  available  for  both  public  and  private  students. 


It  is  time  for  the  people  of  Ohio  to  give  serious  consideration  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a state  educational  data  bank.  The  hardware  and  the  technological 
capabilities  are  available  for  the  implementation  of  this  recommendation,  and 
steps  should  be  taken  to  implement  it  within  the  very  near  future.  Utilization 
of  this  capability  would  make  available  quantities  of  significant  data  not  now 
accessible  for  the  decision-making  process. 
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If  it  should  be  determined  that  there  should  be  two  banks,  one  for  higher  educa- 
tion and  one  for  public  education,  then  the  two  systems  should  be  compatible. 

Under  these  conditions  the  information  proposed  in  items  "A"  and  "B"  above 
could  be  provided  with  a minimum  of  time  and  effort  on  the  part  of  the  local 
school  districts,  and  the  data  would  be  instantly  retrievable.  The  full  imple- 
mentation of  the  recommendations  made  in  item  "1"  and  "2"  will  undoubtedly 
be  limited  until  such  time  as  a state  educational  data  bank  is  established. 

D.  Selected  areas  of  the  high  school  program  should  be  improved. 

If  the  judgment  of  the  graduate  and  dropout  student  as  reported  in  this  study 
has  meaning,  then  there  are  several  suggestions  which  should  be  given 
serious  consideration  for  the  improvement  of  the  program  of  studies.  Among 
other  things,  emphasis  was  placed  upon  the  following: 

1.  More  offerings  should  be  available  in  both  vocational  and  academic  areas. 

2.  Some  vocational  students  wanted  more  offerings  in  selected  areas  of  the 
academic  program,  and  some  students  in  academic  schools  wanted  opportunities 
for  vocational  training  and  the  development  of  a vocational  skill  (Table  4.4). 

3.  After  a few  years  out  of  high  school  the  student  senses  a gap  between  the 
high  school  program  and  the  problems  and  issues  found  in  life  experi- 
ences beyond  the  secondary  school.  This  emphasizes  the  need  for  rele- 
vancy in  the  program  and  activities  at  the  high  school  level,  and  a more 
realistic  and  functional  plan  for  program  and  development  related  to  social, 
business,  and  industrial  world  of  life  and  work. 

4.  Certain  areas  of  the  curriculum  need  attention.  The  problem  is  not  clear 
whether  this  need  is  for  improvement  in  the  content  and  program  of  a given 
area,  or  in  the  development  of  an  appreciation  for  and  an  understanding  of 
the  value  of  the  area.  Certain  areas  were  identified  as  having  little  value, 
such  as  a foreign  language,  art,  music,  industrial  arts  and  health  and 
physical  education  (Table  3. 15). 

5.  If  the  one  primary  reason  for  high  school  students  dropping  0ut  of  school 
is  because  they  are  discouraged  (Table  3. 24),  then  there  should  be  a study 
and  an  analysis  made  of  the  causitive  factors,  and  remedial  action  taken. 

6.  The  respondents  indicated  (directly  and  by  implication)  that  the  dropout 
rate  might  be  lowered  if  provision  were  made  for: 

--overcoming  the  factors  leading  to  discouragement. 

—making  vocational  program  available;  training  for  a skilled  job. 

-providing  an  opportunity  to  earn  while  learning  (cooperative  programs 
or  development  of  a saleable  skill). 
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—a  work-study  program. 

-'more  assistance  for  improving  reading,  writing,  and  learning  how 
to  study. 

These  areas  merit  further  study  for  analysis  and  resolution, 

7.  While  many  dropout  students  enroll  in  some  kind  of  a vocational,  techni- 
cal or  proprietary  school,  a great  majority  of  them  (72. 9%)  wish  that  they 
could  have  gone  to  college.  Schools  should  maintain  contact  with  these 
students,  and  an  effort  should  be  made  at  an  appropriate  time  with  each  one 
to  provide  guidance  and  assistance  in  continuing  his  education. 

8.  The  respondents  believed  that  increased  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the 
process  of  thinking  (problem  solving),  learning  how  to  get  along  with  others, 
study  habits  and  oral  communication  (Table  3.21),  This  is  a problem  for 
consideration  by  every  teacher,  administrator  and  personnel  involved  in 
teacher  training  programs. 

E.  Student  comments  on  how  to  improve  their  high  schools  provide  a variety  of 
recommendations. 


Three  staff  members  made  a detailed  analysis  of  student  responses  to  an  open- 
ended  question  whereby  they  could  make  one  suggestion  that  they  believed  would 
really  help  their  high  school  to  become  a hetter  school  (Chapter  IV).  Following 
the  analysis  of  the  replies,  the  staff  members  were  asked  to  indicate  any  perti- 
nent recommendations  which,  in  their  judgment,  should  be  made  in  response  to 
what  the  students  were  saying.  The  following  is  a brief  report  of  their  comments 

1.  Each  school  district  should  have  a plan  for  the  "follow-up"  of  their  gradu- 
ates and  dropouts.  Attention  should  be  given  to  occupations,  all  post- 
secondary school  training,  withdrawals  from  high  school  and  college,  and 
related  problems. 

2.  It  was  suggested  that  an  attitudinal  survey,  made  sometime  after  gradua- 
tion, would  be  valuable. 

3.  An  effort  should  be  made  to  integrate  the  curriculum,  and  to  move  away 
from  the  tracking  system. 

4.  Personal  relationships  are  exceedingly  more  significant  than  technical 
competencies. 

5.  Counselors  and  teachers  should  serve  as  guidance  personnel. 

6.  Responses  by  the  students  indicate  that  it  is  time  to  critically  examine  the 
meaning  and  purpose  of  the  high  school. 
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7.  The  apparent  honesty  and  frankness  of  responses  lends  credence  to  the 
former  high  school  student  as  a valid  source  of  information  pointing  toward 
significant  educational  change. 

8.  The  lack  of  student  concern  about  buildings  and  facilities  suggests  that 
this  is  not  a major  problem  today.  However,  it  may  also  indicate  that 
emphasis  has  been  misplaced,  with  an  imperative  need  to  give  increased 
attention  to  the  curriculum,  to  guidance,  and  to  interpersonal  relation- 
ships rather  than  to  brick  and  mortar. 

9.  There  was  an  expressed  surprise  on  the  part  of  the  analyzers  that: 

—few  students  expressed  concern  for  the  quality  of  the  educational 
program  (except  indirectly). 

-a  representative  number  of  the  respondents  were  concerned  about 
attitudes  and  values,  with  implications  for  family  life, 
there  was  a minimum  of  references  to  school  administrators. 

--there  were  very  few  references  to  the  board  of  education. 


F.  Selected  observations  and  comments  are  proposed  for  further  study  and  con 
sideration: 


1.  The  range  in  the  number  of  credits  offered  in  the  twelve  schools  in  this 
study  (60-144  1/4)  suggests  a wide  variation  in  opportunity  to  make  course 
selections  in  keeping  with  students  interests,  aptitudes,  and  abilities. 

As  the  world  of  work  demands  and  necessitates  increasingly  complex  and 
selective  skills  resulting  from  new  scientific  discoveries  and  technological 
developments,  it  will  become  increasingly  essential  that  the  schools  be 
structured  in  such  a manner  that  will  make  possible  breadth  and  quality  of 
programs  at  an  acceptable  level  of  cost;  and,  that  will  provide  every  child 
in  the  state,  regardless  of  his  geographical  location  or  his  socio-economic 
position,  with  equitable  educational  opportunities  commensurate  with  his  re- 
spective needs. 

2.  The  high  school  dropout  is  a specialized  problem  with  many  facets.  When 
27. 7 per  cent  of  the  dropout  respondents  state  that  they  dropped  out  to  go 
to  work,  it  suggests  that  it  is  time  to  give  serious  consideration  to  the 
expansion  of  school  related  job  opportunities  as  an  integral  part  of  the  pro- 
gram. This  position  is  reinforced  with  the  reporting  of  part-time  employ- 
ment while  in  high  school:  1964  graduates  - 45.6  per  cent;  1967  graduates  - 
50. 9 per  cent;  and  dropouts  - 46. 0 per  cent.  Furthermore,  one  in  four  drop- 
outs (28. 5%)  reported  that  they  continued  on  this  job  full  time  after  dropping 
out  of  school.  Also,  72. 9 per  cent  of  the  dropouts  indicated  that  they  wanted 
more  education.  With  a recognized  need  for  education,  and  with  a desire 

for  more  training,  this  is  the  time  for  counselors,  teachers  and  administrators 
to  keep  in  contact  with  these  students  and  to  provide  assistance  and  counseling 
for  further  training  opportunities  for  both  graduates  and  dropouts. 
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3.  The  holding  power  in  colleges  is  best  for  those  students  who  pursued 
the  vocational  program  in  high  school.  Withdrawal  from  college  prior 
to  graduation  was  highest  for  students  who  followed  the  practical  arts 
program  (40. 3%),  and  lowest  for  vocational  education  track  students 
(24. 1%).  As  more  and  more  vocational  schools  are  organized,  and 
as  more  and  more  students  enroll  in  vocational  programs,  it  is  very 
probable  that  an  increasing  number  of  vocational  students  will  enroll 
in  college.  If  the  record  indicated  in  this  study  continues  in  the  future, 
then  the  holding  power  of  the  colleges  should  be  enhanced. 

4.  Vocational  education  is  meeting  a need  which  has  not  been  provided  by 
many  schools  in  the  past.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  previous  enrollments 
in  high  school  tracks  by  students  entering  the  Penta  County  Vocational 
school  and  graduating  with  the  class  of  1967.  Only  27  of  the  405  students 
had  been  in  a vocational  program  before  enrolling  in  Penta  County.  The 
remainder  of  the  students  had  been  enrolled  in  general  education  (174), 
practical  arts  (157),  and  in  college  preparatory  programs  (47).  If 
similar  programs  were  available  to  all  students  in  Ohio,  it  is  very  prob- 
able that  a similar  realignment  in  programs  of  study  would  be  made. 

5.  It  is  possible  that  a portion  of  the  emphasis  on  student  counseling,  parti- 
cularly with  regard  to  program  and  subject  selection,  is  misplaced. 
Students  indicated  that  they  had  been  influenced  in  such  selection  more 
by  their  parents  than  by  anyone  else  (29. 6%).  This  suggests  that  it  may 
be  time  for  the  schools  to  provide  parents  with  the  essential  information 
for  program  and  subject  selection,  and  to  increasingly  seek  to  make  them 
a part  of  the  counseling  staff. 


G.  Further  research  should  be  made  in  many  areas. 

Studies  of  this  kind  often  identify  more  questions  and  problems  than  they  re- 
solve. Such  has  been  the  case  with  this  project.  A few  should  be  mentioned 
as  a part  of  this  report. 

1.  A thirty  per  cent  return  of  the  questionnaires  would  generally  be  considered 
acceptable  in  studies  of  this  type.  The  respondents  were  those  who  chose 
of  their  own  volition  to  return  the  completed  questionnaire.  Two  issues 
suggest  further  study:  one  relates  to  the  validity  of  the  responses,  and 
the  other  to  a more  complete  and  representative  sampling  of  the  total 
number  of  graduates  and  of  dropouts  in  one  selected  school.  Such  a study 
would  be  very  desirable. 

However,  the  experience  with  this  study  indicates  that  such  a study  would 
be  very  costly.  All  eleven  of  the  Local  Project  Coordinators  exerted  an 
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intensive  effort  to  secure  maximum  returns  (Chapter  II).  The  cost  for 
securing  what  would  appear  to  be  very  limited  additional  returns  would 
be  exceedingly  high.  In  the  light  of  the  probable  cost,  and  in  view  of 
the  almost  insurmountable  obstacles  encountered  by  the  Local  Project 
Coordinators,  it  is  probable  that  the  extent  of  the  returns  would  not 
justify  the  necessary  financial  outlay. 

There  is  one  check  that  should  be  made  on  this  point  of  view.  It  is 
suggested  that  three  or  more  of  the  Local  Project  Coordinators  be 
called  to  a meeting  of  the  Advisory  Council,  or  to  appear  before  a 
sub-committee  of  the  council,  to  present  their  judgment  of  such  a 
proposal  and  to  receive  their  testimony  concerning  steps  taken  and 
returns  achieved  in  the  present  study,  with  implications  for  a more 
intensive  follow-up  study  in  one  selected  school  system. 


2.  The  returns  from  dropout  students  were  most  disappointing.  It  would 
be  very  desirable  to  have  an  intensive  study  of  dropouts  in  one  selected 

school,  and  thereby  to  verify  or  modify  the  general  findings  in  the  present 
study. 


Again,  the  cost  might  be  prohibitive  in  terms  of  potential  outcomes.  As 
proposed  above,  it  is  suggested  that  three  or  more  of  the  Local  Project 
Coordinators  be  invited  to  share  their  point  of  view  with  regard  to  this 
suggestion. 

3.  The  proposals  made  in  items  one  and  two  above  might  be  investigated 
intensively  with  a pilot  project  in  one  school  system.  Such  a study  should 
take  one  graduating  class  and  dropouts  from  that  class  and  follow  each 
student  over  a five  year  period.  There  should  be  a well  planned  exit 
interview  with  each  student,  and  periodic  interviews  throughout  the  five 
year  period. 


4.  More  information  is  needed  on  the  tracking  system  used  in  the  various 

high  schools.  The  respondents  in  this  study  were  strong  in  their  recommenda- 
tions that  there  be  more  flexibility  and  more  freedom  of  choice  across 

the  conventional  tracks.  This  whole  area  merits  further  study  and  investi- 
gation. 

One  aspect  of  this  problem  will  be  pursued  by  a doctoral  candidate  in 
Educational  administration  Administration  at  Miami  University.  Data 
will  be  matched  for  individual  students  from  information  reported  on  the 
office  records  (Form  MU  1 in  this  study)  and  from  responses  by  the  student 
reported  on  Form  MU  2.  This  dissertation  should  be  completed  during  the 
summer  of  1971.  Significant  information  would  be  made  available  concerning 
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the  value,  or  lack  of  value,  of  the  track  system  with  subsequent  impli- 
cations for  modified  or  revised  policies  in  this  area  of  education. 

5.  It  was  proposed  at  the  beginning  of  this  study  that  one  approach  might  be 
the  identification  of  needs  by  contacting  skilled  and  semi-skilled  workers 
in  business  and  industry.  These  workers  could  be  sampled  for  informa- 
tion similar  to  that  used  in  this  study,  with  the  findings  correlated  with 
the  recommendations  proposed  by  the  graduates  of  1964,  1967  and  by  the 
dropouts  as  reported  in  proceeding  chapters,  resulting  in  a collection  of 
viable  recommendations  for  future  high  school  programs.  Such  a study 
is  being  developed  at  this  time  with  completion  planned  for  December, 

1971. 

6.  While  maturity  and  experience  tend  to  mold  attitudes  and  values  which 
modify  previously  held  concepts,  it  would  be  so  helpful  if  an  instrument 
could  be  devised  whereby  the  attitudes  of  students  in  high  school  could 
be  assessed  in  somewhat  the  same  pattern  as  this  project  assessed  the 
attitudes  of  students  after  being  out  of  high  school  for  three  to  six  years. 
While  the  results  would  lack  the  judgment  which  comes  with  maturity  and 
experience,  it  is  believed  that  such  a study  could  prove  to  be  most  valuable 
for  the  planning  of  program  improvement  while  the  students  involved  could 
profit  from  such  changes  or  modifications. 

7.  Too  little  information  is  known  about  the  nature  and  cause  of  student  with- 
drawals from  college,  and  the  implications  for  program  improvement  at 
the  secondary  school  level.  Some  respondents  in  this  study  have  indicated 
that  they  withdrew  from  college  for  financial  reasons.  Also,  the  lack  of 
skills  with  which  to  earn  money  to  go  to  and  to  remain  in  college  was  cited 
as  a contributing  factor.  These  are  areas  that  merit  further  study  and 
exploration,  with  appropriate  adjustments  being  made  in  the  high  school 
program  of  study  and  related  activities. 

8.  A periodic  study  should  be  made  of  students  who  have  been  out  of  school 
for  three  to  five  years.  This  project  has  indicated  the  potential  merit  for 
such  a follow-up  study.  A format  should  be  devised  to  be  used  in  every 
high  school  in  Ohio,  with  the  encouragement  and  assistance  of  the  State 
Department  of  Education.  The  proposed  study,  after  being  tested  in 
selected  high  schools  under  normal  conditions,  could  be  implemented 

on  a state-wide  basis.  This  might  be  done  every  five  years,  or  the  state 
might  be  divided  into  five  sections  with  a different  section  making  the 
study  each  year  on  a five  year  rotating  basis. 

9.  The  present  study  was  made  with  a cross  section  of  representative  schools 
in  Ohio.  A similar  or  related  study  should  be  made  in  depth  for  such  areas 
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APPENDIX 

A Questionnaire  Forms: 

MU  1 - School  Record  Report 

MU  2 - High  School  Improvement  Data  Sheet  (For  high  school  graduates) 
MU  3 - High  School  Improvement  Data  Sheet  (For  drop-outs) 

MU  4 - Graduates,  class  of  1970 

MU  5 - College-Bound  Graduates,  Classes  of  1964  and  1967 
B X Tables 

The  X Tables  provide  information  tabulated  by  schools.  In  many  instances 
condensed  tables  appear  in  the  text. 

C Selected  Statements  (by  high  school  graduates  and  drop-outs)  for  the 
Improvement  of  the  High  Schools. 

D R Tables  (Tables  available,  upon  request). 
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C Selected  Statements  (by  high  school  graduates  and  drop-outs)  for  the 
Improvement  of  the  High  Schools. 

D R Tables  (Tables  available,  upon  request). 
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APPENDIX  A 

SCHOOL  RECORD  REPORT 


(Last  name) 

.3  0 Male 

1  Female 


Jl  0 Graduate,  class  of  1964 

1  Graduate,  class  of  1967 

2  Member  of  class  of  1967 

(1963-67)  but  not  a grad. 

JL  Year  of  entrance  to  this  high  school 

0  September,  1963 

1 1963-64 

2  September,  1964 

3 1964-65 

4 1965-66 

5 1966-67 

6 Other: 


JL  The  school  attended  immediately  prior 
to  enrollment  in  this  h.  s.  was: 

0 a public  school, 

1 a parochial  school. 

2 a private  school. 

3 a military  school. 

4 a gov’t  dependent  school. 

5 Other: 

JL  The  student  entered  this  school  from: 

0  another  school  in  this  district. 

A another  school  district  in: 

1 this  county. 

2  Ohio,  but  not  in  this  county 

3 Indiana. 

4 Kentucky. 

5 Michigan. 

6 Pennsylvania 

7 West  Virginia 

8 another  southern  state, 

9  a state  or  territory  other  than  above. 

10  a foreign  country 

11  Other:  


— \12u  High  School  No. 


9 High  School  program  of  studies  pursued 
by  student: 

0 — college  preparatory 

1  general 

2 — vocational  education  - meeting 

state  board  standards 

3  practical  arts  (including  industrial 

arts,  non-vocational  business  edu- 
cation, etc.) 

I£L  Rank  in  the  class  at  time  of 

graduation,  or  at  time  of  dropping 
out  of  school: 

0  quartile  1 (highest  quartile) 

1  quartile  2 

2  quartile  3 

3  quartile  4 (lowest  quartile) 

4  unknown 


(OVER) 
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WITHDRAWALS  AND  DROP  OUTS,  CLASS  OF  1967 


11  The  student  dropped  out  or  transferred 

to  another  school  prior  to  graduation 

during  the  school  year  of: 

0  1963-64. 

1  1964-65. 

2  1965-66. 

3  1966-67. 

4  Other : 

11  0 The  student  continued  in  school 

but  did  not  graduate  with  the  class 
of  1967  (no  further  follow-up  of 
this  student). 

1 Student  withdrew  to  enter  another 

school  (no  further  follow-up  of 
this  student). 

Number  of  days  of  absence  of  the  drop-out 

student  during  the  years  of: 

13/15 1963-64.  (leave  blank 

16/18 1964-65.  if  unknown 

1 9/21 1965-66.  or  no  record) 

22/24 1966-67. 


8  discouraged  - various  reasons. 

9  marriage. 

10  expelled. 

11  Other: 

12  Unknown. 


21  Did  the  drop-out  student  return 
at  a later  date? 

0  Yes. 

1  No. 


21  If  yes,  did  he  graduate? 

0 : Yes. 

1  No. 


21  If  the  drop-out  student  entered 
another  school  at  a later  time 
was  this  school  a: 

0  public  school. 

1  parochial  school. 

2  private  school. 

3  Other:  


The  student  dropped  out  of  school  in 

(check  month  and  year): 

Month 

Year 

0 .Sept. 

26 

0 1963. 

1 Oct. 

l 1964. 

2 Nov. 

2 1965. 

3 Dec. 

3 1966. 

4 Jan. 

5 Feb. 

4 1967. 

6 Mar. 

7 Apr. 

8 May 

9 June 

22.  Primary  reason  for  withdrawal  of  the 
21  drop-out  student: 

0  to  go  to  work. 

1 financial  problems  in  family. 

2  doctor’s  certificate. 

3 conflict/problems  in  home. 

4  illness  - personal. 

5 illness  - family. 

6  teacher-pupil  conflict 

O 7 discouraged  - low  grades 

ERIC 


21  Did  the  drop-out  student  become 
employed  immediately  upon 
leaving  school? 

0  Yes. 

1 No. 

2  No  record;  unknown. 


21  Did  the  drop-out  student  subsequently 
enter  one  of  the  following: 

0  a night  school. 

1 a business  school  or  college. 

2  a college  or  university. 

3  a junior  college. 

4  a community  college. 

5  a technical  institute. 

6  a work-study  program. 

7 a manpower  program. 

8  Other:  __ 

21  Reading  level  at  time  of  dropping  out 
of  school  (data  not  to  be  computerized): 

(Data  reported  at  grade  11  or  above). 

_ (Data  reported  from  records  below 

grade  11) 

— Information  not  available. 
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J+lH.S.No., 


HIGH  SCHOOL  IMPROVEMENT  DATA  SHEET 
AUGUST  1970 


Last  name 


First  name 


Address:  

Street 


jL.  0 — Male 

1 - Female 


Maiden  name,  if  female  and  married 


City  State 

0  Graduate,  class  of  1964 

1  Graduate,  class  of  1967 

2—  Member  of  class  of  1967, 

{ 1963*67)  but  not  a graduate. 


INFORMATION  CONCERNING  YOUR  HIGH  SCHOOL 


In  your  opinion  what  subject  area  was  most  helpful  and  of  least  value 
to  you?  (Check  one  or  more  in  each  column): 


5 

3 

_8 

_9 

10 

11 

T7 

13 

31 

i£ 

-LL 

18 

w 

21 

21 


22 

23 


Subject  Area 
Art 

Business  education 
Civics,  sociology,  econ. 
English 

Foreign  language 
Health  and  Phys.  Ed. 

History  & Government 

Home  Ec.  (Not  vocational) 

Industrial  Arte 

Literature 

Mathematics 

Music 

Science 

Secretarial  studies 
Vocational  (Vo.  Ag,  T+l,  B.E., 
D.E.,  H.  Ec.,  etc.) 

Other 


Who  was  most  helpful  to  you  in  the  selection  of  your  high 
school  courses?  (Check  one):: 

0— The  superintendent 

1 The  principal 

2_An  assistant  principal 
^ — The  Dean  of  Men/Women 

4 — A teacher 

5 A guidance  counselor 

6 _ Your  parents 

7 Your  brother  or  sister 

8  Other  students 

9  Other: 

In  your  opinion  what  was  the  most  valuable  experience 
you  had  in  high  school?  (Check  one): 


Most  Of  least 
helpful  value 


0— Thaclasswork 

1 — Vocational  Education 

2 — Music 

3 _ Dramatics;  plays,  etc. 


4  Debate 

5 Athletics  * interscholastic 

6  Athletics  - within  the  school 

7 Meetings  with  school  counselor 

8  Teacher  interest  and  helpfulness 

9 _ _ Informal  meetings  with  teachers 

10  — Club  membership 

11  __Club  officer 

*2  School  newspaper 

13  _ School  annual 

14  __  Cheer  Leader 

15  _ Social  Activities 

16  Other: 

2£  Was  your  high  school  education  helpful  in  the 
kinds  of  work  that  you  have  done  since  leaving 
school?  (Check  one): 

Very  helpful 
1 Helpful 

^ ^ some  help,  but  could  have  been  more 

worthwhile  and  helpful 

3 Was  of  little  value 

4 Was  of  no  value 

25.  Some  of  your  classmates  left  school  prior  to 
26  graduation.  In  your  opinion  what  were  the 
primary  reasons  why  they  did  not  finish 
school?  (Check  one  or  more): 

0  To  go  to  work. 

1 — . , Financial  problems  in  family, 

2  Doctor's  c-  nificate. 

3  Conflict/problems  in  home, 

4  Illness- personal. 

5  Illness  - family. 

6  Teacher-pupil  conflict. 

7- Discouraged  - low  grades. 

8 — Discouraged  - various  reasons. 

9__  Marriage. 

1°~  - Expelled, 

11-  Other: 
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2JL  If  Vocational  programs  had  been  available  would 
you  have  completed  high  school? 

0 Yes;  1 No. 

What  program  would  have  encouraged  you  to  stay 
in  school  longer?  (Check  one  or  more): 

Courses  to  help  you  improve: 

28 --in  reading. 

29. -in  arithmetic;  mathematics. 

.20. -in  writing. 

21  -in  how  to  study. 

22 . A work/study  program. 

22  Opportunity  to  earn  money  while  in 

high  school. 

34 Training  for  a skilled  occupation. 

22 Other:  - 


QUESTIONS  FOR  GRADUATES  CONTINUING  THEIR  EDUCATION: 


36,  If  you  attended  a college  or  university,  how  many 
years  of  work  did  you  complete? 


0 Less  than  1 yr. 

5 3 years 

1 1 year 

6 _ 3Vi  years 

2 1 Vi  years 

7 4 years 

3 _ 2 years 

8_  5 years 

4 2%  years 

9_  More  than 

What  is  your  highest  earned  degree? 

0 AB;  BS 

4 — MD 

1 Masters  degree 

5 — DDS 

2 Associate 

6 — Other: 

3 PhD;  EdD 


38,  What  one  more  thing  should  the  high  school  have 
done  to  help  you  to  prepare  for  advanced  training? 
(Check  one): 

Improved  your; 

0 — -reading.  3 -oral  communication. 

1  — -writing.  4 -study  habits. 

2 — -thinking  5 — -work  habits. 

6 — Helped  you  to  learn  how  to  get  along  with 
others. 

7 — Better  correlation  of  H.S.  training  to  actual 
situations  in  life  and  on  the  job. 


39  Did  you  withdraw  from  college  to  enter  a vocational 
or  technical  school? 

0 Yes;  1 No. 


40,  Did  you  graduate  from  college  and  then  enter 
a vocational  or  technical  school? 

0 Yes;  1 No. 


41 

42 

43 

44 
& 
£ 
41 
48 


Have  you  attended  one  or  more  of  the  following  after 
graduation  from  high  school?  (Check  any  that  you 
attended): 

A vocational  school 

_ A technical  school 
_ _ A business  college 

Taken  a correspondence  course 

An  institute 

Manpower  program 

Work-study  program 

__  A vocational  or  trade  school  conducted  by  a 
business  or  industry 
_ Apprenticeship  program 
- Other:  - 


ILL  Did  you  complete  one  or  more  of  the  programs 
checked  above? 

0 Yes;  1 No. 

INFORMATION  CONCERNING  EMPLOYMENT: 

52  Did  you  have  a part-time  job  while  in  high 
school?  0 Yes;  1 No. 

53.  How  many  different  jobs  have  you  had  since 
leaving  school?^ 

5£  Are  you  employed  on  a job  at  this  time? 

0 Yes;  1 No. 

55,  Now  that  you  have  work  experience,  what  do 
you  think  would  have  helped  to  make  your  years 
in  high  school  more  worthwhile? 

(Check  one): 

0 — More  curriculum  choices 

1  More  extra-curricular  activities 

2  More  support  from  your  parents 

3 _ A chance  for  success 

4 — Acceptance  by  your  feilow  students 
Friendship  and  understanding  by:' 

5 _-your  teachers. 

6 _~your  principal 

7 _--your  guidance  counselor 

8 _-other  pupils 

9  Other: 

ONE  SUGGESTION  FOR  YOUR  HIGH  SCHOOL: 

56,  Make  one  suggestion  that  you  think  would  really 
help  your  high  school  to  become  a better  school: 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  IMPROVEMENT  DATA  SHEET 
AUGUST  1970 


J+2H.S.  No. 


Last  name 
Address: 


First  name 


Street 


JL-  0 Male 

1 Female 


Maiden  name,  if  female  and  married 


Ci*V  State 

4.  0 — Graduate,  class  of  1964 

1 Graduate,  class  of  1967 

7 — Member  of  class  of  1967, 

(1963-67)  but  not  a graduate. 


information  concerning  your  high  school 


Jo  vouMfS  What  Subiectarea  most  he|P^I  and  of  least  value 
to  you?  {Check  one  or  more  in  each  column): 


Subject  Area 
-5-  Art 

JL  Business  education 
JL  Civics,  sociology,  econ. 

JL  English 
JL  Foreign  language 
1£L  Health  and  Phys.  Ed. 

1L  History  & Government 
12..  Home  Ec.  (Not  vocational) 
JL  Industrial  Arts 
H.  Literature 
JL  Mathematics 
16  Music 
JL  Science 
JL  Secretarial  studies 
JL  Vocational  (Vo.  Ag,  T+l,  B.E 
D.E.,  H.  Ec.,  etc.) 

20,  Other 


Most  Of  least 
helpful  value 


21 


Who  was  most  helpful  to  you  in  the  selection  of  your  high 
school  courses?  (Check  one):  s 


0 — The  superintendent 

1 — The  principal 

2 __  An  assistant  principal 

3 — The  Dean  of  Men/Women 

4  A teacher 

5  A guidance  counselor 

6  Your  parents 

7  Your  brother  or  sister 

8  Other  students 

9 - Other: 


22_  In  your  opinion  what  was  the  most  valuable  experience 
23  You  had  in  high  school?  {Check  one): 


0  The  classwork 

1 ^^Vocational  Education 

2 —Music 

3  Dramatics;  plays,  etc. 


4 Debate 

5 — Athletics  * interscholastic 
— Athletics  - within  the  school 
— — Meetings  with  school  counselor 
8 — Teacher  interest  and  helpfulness 
in — ,nformal  meetings  with  teachers 
10 — Club  membership 
H—  Club  officer 

12 —  _ School  newspaper 

13—  School  annual 

14 —  Cheer  Leader 
15 _ Social  Activities 

16  — Other: 

2L  Was  your  high  school  education  helpful  in  the 
kinds  of  work  that  you  have  done  since  leaving 
school?  (Check  one):  y 

0 — Very  helpful 

1  Helpful 

2 — Of  some  help,  but  could  have  been  more 

worthwhile  and  helpful 
^ — Was  of  little  value 
4 — Was  of  no  value 


25 

26 


(Check  one): 


® — To  go  to  work 
— Financial  problems  in  family 

* Doctor's  certificate 

l — Conflict  problems  in  home 

4  Illness  - personal 

5  Illness -family 

6  Teacher-pupil  conflict 

7  Discouraged  • low  grades 

8 — Discouraged  • various  reasons 

9 Marriaoe 

1° Expelled 

11 Other: 
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27  If  Vocational  programs  had  been  available  would 
you  have  completed  high  school? 

0 Yes;  1 _No. 

What  program  would  have  encouraged  you  to  stay 
in  school  longer?  (Check  one  or  more): 

Courses  to  help  you  improve: 

28,  — -in  reading. 

29  _ -in  arithmetic;  mathematics. 

30  -in  writing. 

31^  **in  how  to  study. 

32  A work/study  program. 

33  ... Opportunity  to  earn  money  while  in 

high  school. 

31  — Training  for  a skilled  occupation. 

35  — - Other:  — 


93  Were  you  in  an  apprenticeship  program? 

0 Yes;  1 No. 

94  Are  you  presently  employed? 

0_Yes;  1 No. 

95  Does  you  r present  position  provide  an 
opportunity  for  advancement? 

0 Yes;  1 No. 

96  How  many  different  jobs  have  you  had 

97  since  leaving  school? 

98  Please  list  al  I of  the  jobs  that  you  have 
had  since  leaving  high  school : 


No.  of 
months 


Kind  of  job 


QUESTIONS  FOR  GRADUATES  CONTINUING  THEIR  EDUCATION 


36 


You  withdrew  from  high  school  prior  to  graduation 
with  the  class  of  1967.  Have  you  attended  any  kind 
of  a school  since  that  time?  0 Yes;  1 No. 

If  your  answer  is  yes,  check  those  schools  you  have 
attended: 


No. 

Diploma,  cer- 

Months 

tificate,  degree 

Attended 

received 

99_ 

Now  that  you  have  work  experience,  what 

do  you  think  would  have  helped  to  make 

37 

. 

A regular  high  school 

HM 

zs 

your  years  in  high  school  more  worthwhile? 

3£ 

_ 

Night  high  school 

52-3 

77 

(Check  one): 

39 

Adult  evening  school 

54-5 

_ 7R 

0 — More  curriculum  choices 

4fl 

Business  college 

56-7 

79 

1 More  extra  curricular  activities 

41 

--  - 

Private  school 

529 

&g 

2_More  support  from  your  parents 

42 

Correspondence  course 

60-1 

ai 

3 — A chance  for  success 

42 

, 

Institute  (less  than  2 yrs.) 

62-3 

82 

4 Acceptance  by  your  fellow  students 

M 

Post  h.s.  technical  program 

53:5 

S 

Friendship  and  understanding  by: 

45 

- - - 

Jr.  or  community  college 

527 

M 

5 —--your  teachers. 

46 

College  or  university 

529 

25 

6— -your  principal. 

47 

... 

Manpower  program 

mi 

2S 

7_ _~your  guidance  counselor. 

48 

- 

Work-study  program 

72-3 

87 

8 -other  pupils. 

49 

Other: 

74-5 

88 

9 Other: 

89. 

Do  you  think  that  you  should  have  gone  further  in  school? 

100 

Make  one  suggestion  that  you  think  would 

0_ 

-Yes;  1 No. 

really  help  your  high  school  to  become  a 

better  school  L 

90 

How  far  do  you  wish  that  you  could  have  gone,  (or  hope  to 

go)  in  school?  (Check  one): 

0 — Grade  10 

1  Grade  11 

2 _ Grade  12 

3  Bus.  college 

4 _ Private  school 

5 _ Correspond,  course 

6  Institute  (less  than  2 yrs.) 


7 — Post  h.s.  tech.  prog. 

8 _ Jr.  or  community  col. 

9  College  or  university 

10  Manpower  program 

11  _ Work-study  program 

12  _ Other: 


INFORMATION  CONCERNING  EMPLOYMENT: 


91  Did  you  have  a part-time  job  while  in  high  school? 

~ 0 — Yes;  1 No. 

92  Did  you  continue  full-time  on  this  job  after  leaving 

[\lv>  school?  0 Yes;  1 No. 
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GRADUATES  - CLASS  OF  1970 


High  School  No. 


PART  I 

1.  Number  of  graduates  planning  to  enter  a college  or  university 

2.  Number  of  graduates  planning  to  enter  some  kind  of  post-high  school 
institutions  other  than  a college  or  university 

3.  Number  of  graduates  not  planning  any  kind  of  post-high  school  train- 
ing programs 

4.  Unknown 

GRAND  TOTAL  (same  as  the  number  of  high  school  graduates) 

PART  II 

Indicate  the  number  of  high  school  graduates  who  planned  to  enter: 

1.  A 4 -year  college  or  university 

2.  A 2-year  junior  or  community  college 

3.  A business  college 

4.  Nurses  training 

5.  A technical  institute 

6.  Other: 


GRAND  TOTAL  (should  be  same  as  the  total  for  items  1,  2 and  3,  above) 
(Approximate  date  when  post-high  school  plans  were  reported  ) 

PART  III 

Indicate  the  number  of  1970  graduates  actually  enrolling  in  some  kind  of  post-high 
school  training  programs  in  the  summer  of  1970  or  in  September,  1970) 

1.  A 4 -year  college  or  university 

2.  A 2-year  junior  or  community  college 

3.  A business  college 

4.  Nurses  training 

5.  A technical  institute 

6.  Other: 


7.  Entered  military  service 

8.  Unknown 
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High  School: City 

COLLEGE  BOUND  GRADUATES,  CLASSES  OF  1964  1967 

1 . Total  of  number  of  graduates  who  planned  to  attend  a college  or  univ . 

(Note:  These  numbers  should  correspond  to  those  submitted  in  the  " 

Annual  Statistical  Report"  of  the  Superintendent  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  Schools  in  districts  having  more  than  one  high 
school  should  report  the  numbers  submitted  to  the  central  office  for 
inclusion  in  the  above  report.) 

2.  Supply  the  following  information  as  completely  as  it  is  possible  for 
vou  to  do  so: 

a.  No.  of  graduates  actually  enrolling  in  a college  or  university 
during  the  summer  or  fall  terms  following  graduation  from 
high  school 

b.  No.  of  the  above  students  that  were  not  included  or  listed  in 
item  one,  above;  i.e.,  they  did  not  report  in  the  spring  as 
planning  to  go  to  college,  but  did  enroll  in  a college 

c . No . of  graduates  enrolling  in  a college  or  university  at  some 
time  later  than  the  summer  or  fall  term  following  graduation 

d . Indicate  the  no . of  students  who  enrolled  in  a college  or 
university  during  the  summer  or  fall  terms  following  graduat- 
ion from  high  school,  and  who: 

--  dropped  out  of  college  during  the  first  year . 

--  dropped  out  of  college  during  the  second  year 

— dropped  out  of  college  during  the  third  year 

_ --  dropped  out  of  college  during  the  fourth  year 

--  completed  college  with  a degree  

3.  If  the  following  is  conveniently  available,  it  would  be  useful.  Thank  you. 

No.  planning  No.  grads. 

Type  of  coliege  or  university  to  attend  who  actually 

enrolled 

1964  1967  1964  1967 

A junior  or  community  college 

A branch  campus  of  a university 

A four  year  college  

A university  

A business  college  

Nurses  training  

School  of  cosmetology  

Academy  (Post  high  school)  

An  institute  

Proprietary  non-public  school  (barber  college  and 

other  private  vocational  schools 

Other 


Unknown 
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X-3.1 

X-3.2 

X-3.3 

X-3.4 

X-3.5 

X-3.6 

X-3.7 

X-3.8 

X-3.9 

X-3. 10 
X-3.11 
X-3. 12 
X-4.1 


APPENDIX  B 
X TABLES 

Number  of  Graduates  Hanning  to  Enter  College  and  Actual  Enrollments 

Types  of  Colleges  Entered,  Classes  of  1964  and  1967 

Types  of  Post  Secondary  Schools  Entered  (Other  than  College),  Classes 
of  1964  and  1967 

Male  and  Female  Students 

Student  Withdrawals  and  Transfers  - Class  of  1967 
Subject  Areas  Most  Helpful  and  of  Least  Value 
Value  of  High  School  Education 

Suggestions  to  Improve  the  High  School  for  Advanced  Training 

Students  Withdrawing  From  College  to  Enter  a Vocational  or  Technical 
School 

Dropouts  and  Availability  of  Vocational  Programs 
Completion  of  Post-High  School  Non-College  Programs 
Part-time  Employment  While  in  High  School 
Suggestions  For  Improving  the  High  School 
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ms  unknown,  or  no  records.  Not  available. 


TYPES  OF  POST -SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  ENTERED  (other  than  college) 
CLASSES  OF  1964  AND  1967 
BY  SCHOOLS 
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APPENDIX  C 


SELECTED  STATEMENTS  FOR  THE  IMPROVEMENT 
OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Statements  Related  to  the  Curriculum^ 

, nCTT  ProviSl°"  Should  be  made)  for  qualified  students  in  any  grade  to  take  courses 
at  OSU  campus  for  both  college  credit  and  credit  toward  high  school  graduation. 

In  a vocational  study  the  introduction  of  government  (civics)  would  have  been 
much  help  as  even  the  common  laborer  must  live  under  our  government.  And  I feel 
he  should  know  how  it  is  run. 


More  curriculum  choices  for  students  thinking  about  enter  college--(a)  pre- 
calculus course;  (b)  English  IV;  (c)  theme  writing  course;  (d)  chemistry.  Also, 

changing  the  electrical  course  toward  transistors  and  modem  day  devices  than 
vacuum  tubes  study. 

To  offer  courses  required  for  entrance  to  college,  for  those  students  who 
have  to  pay  their  way  through  college  and  have  to  learn  a vocation  in  order  to  pay 
their  way.  I know  that  if  I had  had  the  opportunity  to  take  both  college  prep  and  voca- 
tional  courses  it  would  have  helped  tremendously. 

If  we  had  more  of  a choice  I would  of  went  to  college.  You  didn't  supply 
more  fields  to  go  into  along  with  more  information.  I didn’t  receive  the  informa- 
tion till  a year  too  late.  With  this  delay  I wasn't  able  to  take  the  courses  I needed. 

I know  I would  have  been  a better  person  and  I guarantee  others  will  be  if  you  give 
t em  some  meaning  of  understanding  and  living.  Give  them  a field  of  agriculture  so 
they  work  with  their  hands  and  get  the  real  meaning  of  being  here. 

Go  deeper  in  subject  science,  literature,  math,  and  discuss  more  to  make 
sure  students  understand.  With  Bible  reading  and  Lord's  Prayer  in  schools  we 
should  have  them  not  only  that  we  need  them  in  the  schools.  Look  at  history  we 
wouldn  t be  as  far  along  today  if  we  didn't  have  the  Bible  and  Prayer. 

Let  the  students  of  the  vocational  school  participate  in  the  special  activities 
of  the  home  school. 

Problem  - loss  of  contact  from  home  school  when  enrolling  at  Penta  County, 
solution  --  make  a total  high  school  of  Penta  County  instead  of  a branch  of  vour 
home  high  school.  y 


JThe  statements  have  been  kept  intact  as  written  by  the  respondent,  even 

though  what  they  have  said  may  logically  be  classified  under  two  or  more  headings 
of  this  report.  * 
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While  a student  is  going  to  school,  it  is  very  hard  for  one  who  must  work  30 
to  40  hours  a week  in  order  to  live.  I know  if  I didn't  have  to  work  all  the  hours  I 
had  to,  I could  have  made  better  grades  in  school. 

I was  lucky  because  Mrs.  and  Mr.  helped  me,  so  I could 

finish  school  and  I will  always  be  grateful  to  both  of  them.  If  there  was  only  some 
way  a child  could  get  support  so  she  or  he  would  have  to  work  long  hard  hours.  Itfs 
good  to  work  while  in  high  school  to  learn  responsibility. 

Have  vocational  courses  with  subjects  connected  with  the  vocation  intended. 

Why  is  it  necessary  for  business  students  to  take  two  years  of  language,  algebra, 
and  geometry?  I don't  think  these  subjects  in  any  way  help  a person  entering  a busi- 
ness career. 

The  program  offered  should  have  more  flexibility  in  offered  courses  and  ac- 
quaint girls  with  business  opportunities  available.  Students  should  have  contact  with 
business  courses,  aeschetic  courses,  domestic  courses  and  basic  courses.  The 
decision  for  their  futures  would  be  much  easier  if  they  had  contact  with  diverse 
studies  and  could  make  their  choices  based  on  knowledge  rather  than  conjecture. 

Employ  a competent  clinical  psychologist, 

I think  offering  more  courses  in  the  areas  of  government,  sociology,  psycho- 
logy should  be  a great  help  to  students  as  these  three  areas  best  deal  with  the  problems 
they  will  be  confronting  in  contemporary  society.  By  introducing  the  basics  of  these 
courses  at  the  high  school  level  will  at  least  allow  students  a basic  understanding  of 
the  problems  in  this  society.  These  are  much  more  relevant  and  meaningful  than 
any  foreign  language  or  home  economics  requirement  will  ever  be. 

High  school  should  have  offered  more  information  in  its  courses.  As  a student 
at  OSU,  I have  found  through  education  courses  there  that  most  students  thought  high 
school  was  boring  and  of  little  value  except  socially.  I don't  think  high  school  helps 
you  learn  to  think  and  get  along  with  people  well. 

High  school  puts  too  much  emphasis  on  discipline  just  for  the  sake  of  disci- 
pline. I believe  discipline  is  very  necessary  but  not  at  the  expense  of  education. 

High  school,  I think  should  make  its  education  more  practical  and  realistic  and  more 
thorough.  Thus  it  will  then  prepare  one  for  college  and  give  the  students  a proper 
sense  of  justice  and  respect  for  his  fellow  man. 

More  application  of  courses  to  ones  career  choice  of  interest.  This  can  be 
through  actual  work  opportunities,  and  science  or  other  course  projects  to  be  judged 
and  supported  and  challenged  by  the  project-maker  and  the  judge.  Have  guest  speak- 
ers to  visit  the  class,  have  more  seminars  and  discussions  and  oral  presentations 
that  can  be  challenged. 
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Statements  Related  to  Guidance 


An  expanded  counseling  department  that  improves  the  ratio  of  counselors  per 
students  and  that  accommodates  students  who  have  personal,  as  well  as  academic 
problems.  Perhaps  a required  yearly  (or  more  frequently  if  desired)  conference 
with  a counselor,  commencing  with  the  eighth  grade,  would  familiarize  the  student 
ear  y to  the  mechanics  and  operations  of  the  guidance  department,  and  would  facili- 
tate compiling  a more  individualized  program  of  information  about  each  student. 

Better  teacher-pupil  relations.  Younger  teachers  who  can  understand  this 
generation.  Let  the  students  choose  more  of  their  own  courses. 

• 

A more  helpful  guidance  department,  catering  not  only  to  college-bound  stu- 
ents,  but  to  every  pupil.  Many  students  in  my  class  were  discouraged  by  the  in- 
different attitude  of  most  of  the  teachers. 

If  possible,  the  teachers  could  talk  with  each  of  their  students  in  order  to 
help  on  an  individual  basis.  Teachers  can  make  a course  and  if  the  course  is  made 
interesting  it  can  determine  what  the  student  will  want  to  major  in  in  college.  And 
it  will  also  help  the  student  want  to  go  to  college, 

I think  that  there  should  be  more  opportunities  for  teachers  to  get  to  know 
their  pupils.  Perils  through  individual  conference.  Maybe  if  the  students  knew 
that  the  teachers  were  interested  in  them  they  would  not  be  so  hesitant  to  go  to  the 
instructors  for  help.  B 


Statements  Related  to  Rules  and  Regulations 

Let  students  choose  between  going  to  a study  hall  and  going  to  an  informal  talk 
session  with  a teacher  or  other  faculty  members  and  group  of  students.  In  these 
groups,  students  could  be  encouraged  to  discuss  social  and  academic  problems  I ’m 
ashamed  of  the  way  my  high  school  handled  the  case  of  the  boy  who  disobeyed  the 
dress  code”  by  letting  his  hair  grow.  To  let  a person's  appearance  interfere  with 
his  attainment  of  a good  education  is  a cle.r  denial  of  civil  rights.  I believe  the 
"dress  code"  should  be  abolished* 

One  suggestion  would  be  to  eliminate  the  dress  code,  which  is  by  law  illegal, 
had  trouble  when  I was  in  school  about  hair  length,  and  I understand  that  this  is  still 
going  on.  The  students  are  so  used  to  seeing  long  hair,  bright  clothes,  short  skirts, 
etc.,  that  no  one  thinks  about  it.  The  "disruptive"  situation  which  the  school  has  al- 
ways referred  to,  is  now  being  created  by  teachers  and  administrators  who  try  to 
eeP  an  llleSal  dress  code.  I have  found  that  the  way  you  look  does  not  determine 
how  you  study,  as  the  old  argument  went.  If  the  school  would  get  back  to  teaching 
instead  of  concentrating  on  combating  the  youth,  the  situation  would  be  much  better, 
schools  are  for  teaching,  not  for  control! 
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As  a senior  in  high  school,  1 feel  that  one  should  be  allowed  to  take  what 
courses  one  desires  and  most  important  [ feel  there  should  be  a No  Attendance  Re- 
quirement on  seniors  only.  Most  kids  who  start  to  college  and  find  that  they  are 
not  required  to  attend  most  classes  attend  very  few  because  this  is  the  first  time 
the  teacher  didn't  care.  Later  they  find  out  one  has  to  attend  most  if  he  expects 
to  pass.  I feel  it  would  be  beneficial  to  people  about  to  enter  college  to  be  able  to 
self-govern  themselves  in  high  school  so  they  can  get  more  out  of  the  time  they 
have  in  college. 

They  should  let  students  in  the  college  preparatory  course  take  courses  in 
the  other  tracks.  Students  should  be  allowed  to  take  sewing  and  cooking,  and  also 
in  typing  and  shorthand  as  electives.  These  would  be  much  more  helpful  in  the 
future  than  some  of  the  courses  1 took,  such  as  chemistry  and  math  IV. 

Students  should  be  allowed  to  make  their  own  choice  in  choosing  their  sub' 
jects.  I feel  if  they  really  want  a particular  course  they  will  apply  themselves  and 
make  a good  try  at  it.  There  were  a few  subjects  that  I would  of  liked  to  have  taken 
and  no  one  asked  me  what  1 wanted,  and  at  the  time,  I suppose  I was  afraid  to  speak 
up.  Also,  in  place  of  study  halls,  you  could  throw  in  some  extra  courses  instead  of 
letting  students  waste  hours  in  school  doing  nothing.  Let  them  benefit  more  by  extra 
subjects  and  let  them  be  available  to  all  students, 

I do  not  think  there  should  be  one  program  strictly  for  college  studies  and  one 
with  preparation  for  the  business  world.  I think  there  should  be  a combined  course 
of  study  offered  to  everyone  between  the  academic  program  and  the  business  program. 
No  one  really  knows  what  life  will  bring  them  after  graduation  but  if  one  has  a begin- 
ning knowledge  of  both  these  fields,  he  should  be  set  for  just  about  everything. 


Statements  Related  to  Interpersonal  Relationships 

For  teachers  to  not  show  preference  to  the  groups  of  kids  who  have  money, 
and  prestige  in  the  town.  For  these  kids  to  be  friendly  to  poorer  people,  instead  of 
only  giving  a smile,  etc.  when  they  want  a class  vote,  or  the  such.  There  are  a few 
who  do  not  act  in  such  a manner,  but  only  a few.  This  is  very  discouraging  to  a 
student  of  low  income  and  one  who  can  not  afford  to  stay  in  this  group.  There  should 
be  no  such  mixed  feelings.  They  are  not  in  school  to  show  what  they  have,  and 
therefore,  should  let  this  be  known.  For  a poorer  person,  who  otherwise  would 
study,  this  makes  it  very  difficult  ~ I know! 

More  integration  of  pupils  in  different  programs.  When  I was  there,  students 
in  the  various  curriculums  seemed  to  be  kept  isolated  from  those  in  others.  One 
bad  effect  of  this  seemed  to  be  that  business  students  were  looked  down  as  though 
they  were  less  intelligent  than  those  in  college  prep.  This  is  both  unfortunate  and 
untrue.  If  there  had  been  some  integration  of  pupils  in  elective  courses,  perhaps 
this  feeling  would  not  have  prevailed. 
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The  teachers  (not  all,  but  some)  are  too  quick.  I don't  mean  in  teaching  the 
subject  but  if  a student  does  his  work  the  way  he  finds  it  easy  for  him,  the  teacher 
will  say  it  is  wrong  and  he  should  do  it  the  way  they  teach  it.  I don't  think  it  makes 
any  difference  if  the  person  does  it  their  way  or  his  way,  just  so  it  gets  done  right 
and  the  person  who  is  learning  understands  it.  What  I think  I'm  trying  to  say  is  that 
a teacher  should  listen  to  what  the  student  has  to  say  about  it  and  then  if  the  teacher 
doesn  t think  it  is  right,  tell  the  student  why  and  what  he  has  done  wrong.  Treat 
them  just  like  another  person  and  not  a dumb  little  kid. 

As  threadbare  as  this  may  sound,  the  biggest  threat  to  the  success  of  a high 
school  program  is  a breakdown  of  the  lines  of  communication  between  students  and 
their  faculty  and  administration.  The  problems  that  have  developed  at  since 

my  own  graduation  are  primarily  due  to  a lack  of  understanding.  While  both  the 

young  and  old  agree  that  the  purpose  of is  to  produce  a knowledgeable 

Christian,  neither  of  these  groups  accepts  or  understands  the  other's  definition 
of  this  term.  What  is  needed  is  talk.  Open,  free,  uninhibited  informal  talk. 

Talk  must  be  a regular  and  frequent  ingredient  of  the  program.  PerhDas 

a biweekly  get-together  of  representatives  of  students,  faculty  and  administrators. 

I hated  school,  everything  was  a bore  and  I think  it  was  because  of  a poor 
teacher-student  relationship.  Kids  deserve  better  than  what  I had  — no  time  for  ex- 
tra help  from  teachers,  the  guidance  counselor  considered  me  a trouble  maker,  and 
I was  there  to  learn!  But  who  cared  then?  Who  cares  now? 

Better  communication  among  pupils,  teachers  and  principals. 

I think  that  parents  and  students  need  to  take  more  interest  in  the  school  be- 
cause they  are  the  ones  along  with  the  help  of  the  teachers  can  make  the  school  into 
what  they  want  it  to  be. 


Become  more  actively  involved  in  community  affairs  and  to  enable  the  student 
to  feel  more  a part  of  his  school  and  community  by  providing  more  actual  experiences, 
coordinated  with  text  book  material. 


Statements  Related  to  Buildings  and  Facilities 


While  such  things  as  new  auditoriums  and  natatoriums  are  wonderful  addi- 
tions, I feel  the  school  could  use  funds  to  much  better  advantages  - such  as  alleviating 
crowded  classroom  conditions  and  providing  newer  texts  and  a wider  curriculum.  I 
also  feel  the  school  should  be  more  personalized  and  the  students  could  get  more 
individual  attention  if  the  high  school  wasn't  so  crowded. 
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needs  another  school,  the  present  one  is  too  large.  It  tends  to  be 

too  impersonable.  I find  that  I missed  many  experiences  by  going  to  such  a large 
school.  It  is  easier  for  a person  to  feel  closer  to  a smaller  school,  than  it  is  in 
High  School. 

More  funds  for  newer  and  better  learning  materials  and  equipment  and 
supplies. 

More  equipme-  xor  advanced  courses. 


Statements  Related  to  Quality  Education 

Basically,  I think is  a very  good  high  school  (a  vocational  school). 

doesn't  need  any  improvement.  In  my  opinion  was  great 

and  it  still  is  (a  vocational  school). 

1 ^nk High  School  was  a very  good  educational  institute  with  good 

programs  in  not  only  curri  mlum  but  in  counseling.  From  all  I have  heard  it  sounds 
as  though  many  changes  have  taken  place  since  I have  graduated,  such  as  a liberal 
dress  code,  distributive  education,  etc.  I can  not  make  a suggestion  because  I 
liked (an  academic  high  school). 

Better  English  program  for  student  going  to  college  - most  difficult  thing  for 
me  in  college  was  to  write  compositions. 

Off  hand  I cannot  think  of  anything  that  would  better  . To  me 

is  one  of  the  best.  I only  regret  that  I didn't  apply  myself  more  while  I was  in  school 
so  that  today,  I can  honestly  say  that  I took  advantage  of  all  the  things  that  were  given 
to  me  and  I didn't  try  to  do  any  better,  just  what  was  asked  of  me  to  do  (a  vocational 
school). 


Statements  Related  to  Organization 

Remove  study  halls  and  shorten  the  school  day.  I understand  this  is  being 
done  in  a limited  sense  already.  I think  study  halls  were  a hoirible  waste  unless  I 
spent  them  on  extra-curricular  activities  such  as  the  school  news  paper. 

Cut  out  all  study  halls  and  require  students  to  be  in  school  only  during  a regu- 
lar scheduled  class.  That  way  students  have  more  time  to  plan.  They  could  work  or  make 
doctor  appointments,  etc. , and  not  worry  about  it  if  they  are  in  school  or  not.  Study 
halls  never  helped  me.  I rarely  studied  in  them  and  have  always  felt  they  were  a 
waste  of  time.  Advantage  having  a split  day  with  more  time  for  either  new  courses 
^ or  crowded  courses. 
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When  I think  of  my  days  at High  School*  the  one  thing  I remember 

the  most  is  the  fantastic  amount  of  time  which  was  wasted.  Although  my  grades 
were  not  outstanding,  I felt  that  the  pace  was  entirely  too  slow  for  the  amount  of 
material  we  covered.  With  the  long  55  minute  periods,  instructors  rarely  utilized 
the  whole  class  period  to  best  advantage.  It  resulted  in  8 hour  days  when  4-5  hours 
a day  should  have  been  more  than  adequate. 

I suggest  more  independence  in  the  type  of  study  students  do.  I found  one  of 
the  most  difficult  but  exciting  things  at  OSU  is  the  independent  study  program. 

The  student  sets  up  his  own  course  to  fit  his  interest.  Example,  explore  possibili- 
ties of  drawing  the  human  figure  as  a landscape.  The  student  works  independently 
and  then  meets  with  his  instructor  for  one  hour  once  a week.  Never  experiencing 
this  type  of  freedom  in  high  school,  it  is  difficult  to  handle  this  type  of  study  at  first 
the  freedom  overwhelms  the  student  to  the  point  where  he  dor  _'t  ]cnow  what  to 
choose  to  study.  I believe  this  type  of  study  could  be  created  at  the  high  school 
level  in  perhaps  a more  limited  form.  To  allow  the  student  to  choose  his  own  course 
of  study  * it  just  seems  any  student  would  have  to  get  excited.  Why  should  a student 
attend  a class,  an  elective  if  he  would  be  happier  and  learning  more  if  he  could  study 
in  a more  intense  way  something  he  was  interested  in.  I’m  not  saying  all  courses 
should  be  this  way,  hut  perhaps  one  a year  or  semester  at  least  once  during  high 
school.  If  staff  time  would  be  a problem  the  courses  could  be  organized  on  a group 
basis. 


I realize  that  the  students  out  number  the  faculty,  but  sometimes  the  teachers 
and  counselors  are  so  busy  that  they  do  not  take  the  student  seriously  when  he  or 
she  comes  to  them  with  a problem.  I think  that  the  students  of  today  need  someone 
else  who  will  share  their  burden  and  really  try  to  help  solve  the  problems  facing 
them.  Perhaps  this  is  not  the  key  to  the  student -faculty  conflicts  of  today,  but  it  is 
a beginning. 

Smaller  classes  to  give  the  teachers  more  of  a chance  to  spend  more  time 
with  each  student  individually. 


Statements  Related  to  Instruction 

— * 

Students,  especially  brighter  ones,  need  to  be  pushed  more.  Much  more 
could  be  learned  if  the  teacher  asked  more  of  the  students  and  if  the  teacher  im- 
proved the  quality  of  his  class  and  increased  the  difficulty  of  the  material  presented. 
If  the  teacher  improved  the  clarity  of  his  instruction  and  the  organization  of  his 
class,  he  can  expect  the  student  to  learn  more.  History  and  civics  were  especially 
poor  when  I was  a student.  This  is  not  intrinsic  in  a subject  but  depends  on  the 
teacher.  In  other  words,  teachers  should  be  improved.  The  value  and  lack  of 
value  of  courses  I marked  in  the  first  section  of  this  questionnaire  depended  not  so 
much  on  the  subject  itself,  but  on  the  teacher. 
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Better  quality  administrators,  principals  and  deans  who  are  able  to  commanc 
the  respect  of  the  student  body.  Make  the  school  administration  legitimate  in  the 
student's  eyes. 

The  Tty  must  be  qualified  to  teach  or  administrate.  An  unqualified  per- 
son does  not  care  enough  about  the  students  or  their  needs.  If  a person  is  placed 
in  a job  for  which  he  is  not  qualified,  he  hurts  the  system.  A 1 persons  in  the 
school  system  should  be  certified  and  placed  in  their  major  area  of  college  study. 

I think  chat  there  should  be  more  visual  aids  to  help  the  students  in  their 
work.  I have  been  in  the  Army  over  two  years  and  I find  that  with  visual  aids  any 
person  can  learn  anything  and  do  a good  job  at  it. 

Improve  equipment  and  available  resource  material,  texts.  Library  facility 
lab  equipment,  audio-visual  aids,  etc. 

There  should  be  more  teaching  centered  around  arousing  curiosity  in  the 
student  to  the  point  where  he  is  eager  to  research.  For  this  the  library  should 
be  expanded  and  made  more  resourceful.  The  apathy  (concerning  major  issues 
and  community)  at  college  is  appalling  - students  don't  care  about  important  events 
(for  the  most  part).  Teachers  don't  teach  interestingly  and  they  don't  present 
enough  material  of  current  value  to  the  student  of  today.  I must  make  another 
suggestion  - students  are  discouraged  by  grades.  I think  a better  reform  is  to 
let  the  teacher  and  student  together  determine  grades  to  be  assigned.  This  involves 
the  students  in  his  own  education. 

The  tests  ‘hat  are  given  in  high  school  are  extremely  inadequate  for  the  need 
of  the  student.  To  memorize  facts  and  figures  is  not  an  effective  way  of  learning. 
The  student  should  be  made  to  think  and  reason  out  problems  using  the  facts  he  has. 
A mere  yes  or  no;  true  or  false;  or  matching  does  not  help  the  student.  Essay  tests 
are  the  answers.  This  type  of  test  will  show  you  what  the  student  actually  knows. 
Therefore,  I believe  that  all  test  as  much  as  possible  should  be  essay. 

This  type  of  test  is  perhaps  the  best  way  to  prepare  a student  for  college. 

It  will  force  him  to  use  his  thinking  ability  and  will  also  give  him  good  study  habits. 

With  only  one  year  of  formal  education  remaining,  I can  honestly  say  that  the 
most  important  single  factor  conducive  to  a good  learning  environment  is  a fresh 
stimulating,  sincere  approach  to  teaching  on  the  part  of  all  educators.  I think  a cer- 
tain amount  of  added  freedom  concerning  choice  of  curriculum  is  also  essential.  But 
high  school  students  — the  "transition  period"  --  needs  to  be  stimulated  to  learn 
through  new  ideas  and  young,  pertinent  approaches.  Students  will  not  learn  if  they 
are  not  interested;  thus,  spurning  interest  should  be  an  educator's  primary  task  — 
then  the  learning  will  come  of  its  own  accord.  * 
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Curriculum  geared  toward  making  one  think  rather  than  note  memorization 
of  useless  -----  one  which  explores  philosophical  and  sociological  questions  one 
which  deals  with  the  reality  of  the  world  in  which  we  live  --  one  which  is  geared 
to  answering  our  questions  and  not  stiffling  our  curiosity.  A system  which  is  not 
geared  to  "we  must  be  up-to-page  403  by  December  20th,"  but  rather  uses  a variety 
of  texts  and  draws  from  life  its  examples.  Instruction  must  become  more  flexible 
and  instruction  increasingly  rather  than  decreasingly  personalized. 


I understand  there  is  no  longer  a teaching  shortage.  Perhaps  a way  can  now 
be  adopted  to  hire  superior  teachers,  eliminate  mediocre  ones.  1 cannot  judge  how 
this  can  be  done  but  certainly  the  students  should  help  to  judge.  Poor  teachers,  and 
there  are  many,  can  completely  ruin  a course,  a certain  pupil  and  any  students  en- 
tire year.  Teachers  must  be  made  aware  of  their  delicate*  and  vitally  important 
relationship  with  stuoents  in  all  their  training.  Hopefully,  this  will  result  in  class 
d;scussions  rather  than  listening  to  lectures  students  have  read  the  night  before. 


Student  and  teacher  should  be  on  an  open  exchange.  Knowledge  can  be  made 
exciting  without  expensive  equipment  if  a learned  and  gifted  person  is  teaching. 


I realize  the  above  is  difficult  to  establish  but  it  is  certainly  what  will  save 
education.  The  high  school  must  be  open  to  change  and  able  to  adapt  to  enlightened 
educational  situations.  Tests,  grades,  lectures  need  so  much  revision. 


Statements  Related  to  Learning  of  Attitudes  and  Values 

Unfortunately,  this  form  is  typically  conventional  and  makes  me  wonder  if 
there's  even  the  slightest  hope  of  a purpose  to  it.  I’m  not  interested  in 
becoming  a better  school  - the  students  becoming  real  people  is  much  more  worth  - 

while.  The  best  thing High  School,  as  well  as  any  other  institutions  can 

do,  is  to  let  every  person  be  his  own  TRUE  SELF  - NOT  to  suppress  one  and  con- 
form him  to  mass  nothingness.  To  even  begin  this would  have  to  be  very 

OPEN  in  everything.  However,  we  all  know  how  sheltered  and  conforming  it  is. 

For  t0  realize  that  it  is  it’s  responsibility  to  train  and  teach  the  stu- 

dents who  are  not  going  to  college.  Way  too  much  emphasis  on  the  A and  B students. 

C and  D students  make  it  in  college  --  I have  --  on  Dean's  list. 

Please  do  not  stress  a college  education  so  much.  College  is  not  everything, 
especially  if  you  find  out  after  two  years  and  two  quarters  that  you  made  a wrong 
choice,  thus  making  it  difficult  to  find  a job.  College  education  is  even  preached 
to  six  grade  students.  Make  known,  by  voice  not  just  pamphlets,  the  other  possible 
job  opportunities.  Not  everyone  has  money  to  pay  for  college  then  switch  and  pay 
for  vocational  training.  I did  not. 
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Get  all  this  hippie  nonsense  out  of  school.  When  I was  in  school  there  was  a 
dress  code  and  we  always  had  to  be  shaven  and  a hair  cut.  Now  everything  is  al- 
lowed. This  is  only  pushing  these  kids  to  become  hippies.  A decent  person  can  not 
attend  school  and  feel  accepted.  This  is  what  is  wrong  with  the  nation  now  and  the 
school  is  behind  it  all.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  school  anymore  I don't  think  too 
much  of  the  school  board  lor  allowing  this. 

For  all  kids  to  stay  in  school  and  get  a good  education.  It's  worthwhile  at 
the  end,  because  you  can  get  a better  job.  My  mother  made  me  finish  school.  I 
didn't  care  for  it,  but  now  that  I look  back  she  was  right.  She  said  to  me,  "Lucy, 
if  you  want  a good  job  stay  in  school.  Now  - a day's  you  have  to  have  a diploma 

for  any  kind  of  job.  I'm  a .mrses  aide  at Hospital.  I hope  to  become  a 

license  practical  nurse,  real  soon.  I use  to  work  in  the  fields.  I hated  it. 
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PART  II 

SUGGESTIONS  BY  SCHOOL  DROPOUTS 


While  I was  in  school  I could  have  given  many,  but  now  that  I am  regretfully 
out  I realize  it  is  a fine  school  and  I am  honored  that  I once  went  there.  Therefore, 

I think  it  is  a fine  school  and  I have  no  suggestions. 

Principal  to  be  more  understanding. 

Let  all  pupils  know  they  are  important  to  their  school  whether  they  are  active 
in  school  activities  or  not.  Make  all  students  feel  their  treated  equally  regardless 
of  their  popularity. 

Contrary  to  the  present  idea  of  adding  more  curriculum  choices,  more 
choices  in  selection  to  voice  individual  ideas  on  the  rules  and  regulations  of  a high 
school  and  more  choice  in  everything.  I believe  that  our  high  schools  would  create 
better,  more  intelligent  human  beings  if  the  students  were  told  what  was  expected 
of  them,  instead  of  being  able  to  choose  how  they  want  their  school  to  be  run,  when 
they  are  neither  mature  enough  nor* smart  enough  to  make  such  decisions  for  them- 
selves.  They  are  attending  school  to  learn  to  make  major  decisions  and  to  learn  to 
grow  up. 

Mix  some  business  subjects  with  college  prep.  Devote  more  time  for  more 
important  subjects.  Get  better  qualified  teachers.  Forget  the  strictness! 

Have  typing  classes  in  all  four  grades.  Teach  things  that  you  are  more  apt 
to  use  on  a job. 

More  understanding  from  the  teachers. 

Not  trying  so  hard  in  teaching  the  past  but  endeavoring  to  instill  in  the  mind 
of  today’s  youths.  Ideals  for  the  present  and  the  future.  To  teach  the  facts  of  life 
* outside  in  the  adult  world  so  that  they  may  be  better  equipped  to  hand  themselves 
in  the  right  manner  when  they  are  on  their  own. 

Get  rid  of  hard-headed  pupils  and  trouble  makers. 

Don't  shelter  the  students.  Make  them  aware  of  the  world  around  them  with 
its  good  points  and  bad  points.  Most  high  school  graduates  expect  things  to  be  handed 
to  them  when  they  graduate  and  have  it  easy  like  in  high  school.  It  is  a rude  awaken- 
ing when  they  finally  walk  out  into  the  real  world. 

A mandatory  course  in  "why  you  should  stay  in  school. " 
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Hire  some  full  time  psychologists  - let  the  students  know  that  service  is 
available.  With  this  service  I think  that  many  students  would  profit  from  it  and 
there  would  be  less  high  school  dropouts  (because  many  high  school  dropouts  are 
frustrated  and  they  have  the  attitude,  "I'll  show  you"  and  they  show  themselves). 
This  service  is  greatly  needed  today,  if  you  don't  already  have  it.  I think  it's  a 
must. 


An  opportunity  to  take  classes  in  the  morning  and  to  work  at  the  job  in  the 
afternoon. 

Have  more  vocational  training.  It’s  to  hard  to  find  good  jobs  when  you  don't 
have  special  training.  Make  sure  all  students  are  aware  of  extra  curricular  activi- 
ties and  of  how  to  join  them. 

I think High  School  should  rid  itself  of  the  "prison -like"  atmosphere. 

Also  the  "guard-like"  frame-of-mind  that  some  teachers  have.  Granted,  teachers 
should  be  respected,  and  deserve  to  be,  but  too  many  teachers  view  their  classes 
as  "platoons"  rather  than  the  youth  of  America  that  they  really  are. 

When  I was  in  school  there  was  a lot  of  friction  between  students  and  teachers 
and  students  and  students.  Also,  a lot  of  teachers  were  so  interested,  only  in  high 
grades  and  did  not  take  time  to  get  to  know  their  students.  If  these  problems  could 
be  eliminated,  life  in  school  would  be  easier  and  keep  the  students  more  interested. 

Don't  take  sides  with  the  teacher  in  a student-teacher  argument.  Some  stu- 
dents are  very  sensitive,  I was. 

Concentrate  more  on  teaching  the  students,  rather  than  on  their  dress  and 
whether  they're  pregnant  or  not. 

More  guidance  from  teachers,  counselors,  and  parents. 

Less  time  in  shop  projects  and  more  time  out  on  actual  job  sites. 

I feel  that  vocational  education  should  be  encouraged  at  every  grade  level. 

The  purpose  of  this  is  to  have  every  individual  to  work  within  their  own  talents  and 
enable  anyone  to  get  a well  paying  job  in  due  time.  College  prep  courses  should 
be  de-emphasized  in  order  to  make  way  to  vocational  education  which  will  be  more 
relevant  to  the  need  of  our  society. 

To  have  a class  of  sex;  to  give  the  students  a better  understanding  of  the  birds 
and  bees,  for  they  won't  experiment  and  have  to  dropout  of  school  and  enter  the  hard- 
ships of  married  life.  At  least  wait  until  you're  in  your  20's  ard  they’ll  be  fewer 
divorces,  I believe. 
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It  would  be  a great  improvement  if  a high  school'  could  make  their  courses 
more  pertinent  and  up-to-date.  Also,  if  somehow,  they  could  be  more  personalized. 
Guidance  in  selecting  a career  early  would  be  very  useful.  Some  stuffy  attitudes 
should  be  discarded.  There  should  most  DEFINITELY  be  a well  informed,  unem- 
barrassed, up-to-date  sex  education  class.  Also,  some  classes  on  how  to  cope 
with  married  life  problems,  money,  sex,  children,  etc. 

Try  for  more  field  trips.  Get  the  students  more  interested  in  their  subjects. 
Try  throwing  the  books  away,  and  get  a more  honest  approach  in  their  subjects. 

BE  MORE  HONEST  --  The  teachers  don't  give  the  students  a chance.' 
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PREFACE 


This  report  on  a special  manpower  project  was  prepared  under 
a contract  with  the  Manpower  Administration,  U.  S.  Department 
of  labor,  under  the  authority  of  !he  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act.  Organizations  undertaking  such  projects  under 
the  Government  sponsorship  are  encouraged  to  express  their 
own  judgement  freely.  Therefore,  points  of  view  or  opinions 
stated  in  this  dooument  do  not  necessarily  represent  the 
official  position  or  policy  of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
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abstract 


Funded  in  1963  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  and  the  Depart" 
ment  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  and  sponsored  by  the  Washington  Urban 
League,  Project  SURGE*  ‘found  its  first  home  in  tl.e  sixteenth  tract  of  Alex- 
andria, Virginia.  The  long  range  goals  called  for  conversion  of  the  project 
into  an  independent  Co-operative  business.  Short  term  objectives  were  to 
recruit,  train,  employ  and  transport  its  own  workers.  Benefits  such  as  social 
security,  health  and  accident  insurance,  sick  and  annual  leave  complemented 
job  security.  Trainees  and  workers  were  projected  to  be  groomed  to  be  actively 
involved  in  a viable  Co-operatively  owned  business  at  the  end  of  a two  year 
period.  Contracted  to  recruit  and  train  200  male  and  female  trainees  within 
the  two  year  period,  SURGE  interviewed  277  applicants;  processed  and  entered 
in  the  program  127  persons,  of  which  46  dropped  out  of  eleven  classes.  Of  the 
127,  81  graduated,  78  entered  the  SURGE  workforce.  Forty  three  are  presently 
on  the  SURGE  payroll;  nineteen  of  the  total  number  of  graduates  are  known  to 
be  working  elsewhere  in  community  industries. 

The  long  range  objective  of  a self-sustaining  Co-operative  has  made 
rapid  progress  in  the  second  phase  of  the  contract.  The  mechanics  of  setting 
up  a service  Co-op  were  an  unknown,  and  no  precedent  was  found  for  the  form- 
ulation f this  type  of  Co-operative.  SURGE,  Inc.  was  incorporated  in 
October, 1970;  its  by-laws  have  been  recorded,  officers  and  committees  are 
documented.  SURGE, Inc.  has  established  its  own  banking  account,  and  member- 
ship shares  are  now  on  sale  to  the  workers. 

The  moves  toward  self-sufficiency  are  progressing  steadily.  However, 
the  Co-op  may  bfj  able  to  support  only  a minimum  overhead  and  administrative 
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expenses;  it  probably  will  not  be  able  to  support  a training  and  counseling 
component;  the  sales  force  may  be  cut#  Some  benefits  may  be  eliminated* 

The  Project  has  succeeded  in  three(3)  observable  ways:  (1)  it  has  up- 
gradedtand  offered  greatly  improved  working  status  for  many  women  who  are  now 
on  the  SURGE  workforce;  (2)  it  has  assisted  many  on-graduates  to  obtaining 
other  gainful  employment  through  skills  training,  counseling  and  supportive 
services;  and  (3)  it  is  rapidly  becoming  a financial  success  with  predict- 
able monthly  incomes  from  commercial,  or  heavy-duty  cleaning  contracts* 


O 
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SECTION  I 
INTRODUCTION 


Project  SURGE,  a unique  program  to  up-grade  and  provide  job  security 
for  household  workers,  has  moved  from  raw  concept  to  accountable  reality 
through  investment  of  Government  funis.  The  project  is  now  approaching  the 
point  where  it  will  soon  be  a self-sustaining  business;  funds  invested  will 
Btart  to  flow  back  into  the  economy  through  services  performed  and  taxes  paid. 

In  addition  to  its  business  and  finance  success,  SURGE  has  succeeded  in 
a number  of  other  ways  that  add  real  value  to  the  society.  It  has  influenced 
the  lives  of  over  200  underpriveledged  families  in  Northern  Virginia.  One 
hundred  twenty-seven  have  received  training  and  counseling  in  efficient  house- 
hold service;  forty-four  have  full-time  employment  with  the  project,  and  more 
than  one  hundred  additional  persons  have  received  job  counseling  and  placement 
assistance. 

Employees  6f  SURGE  are  receiving  better  wages  and  benefits  than  they 
were  previously  earning  (the  typical  SURGE  worker  now  earns  81.90  per  hour, 


receives  sick  and  annual  leave,  health  and  accident  insurance,  social  security, 
and  other  benefits),  and  a sense  of  pride  has  been  observed  in  the  ability  to 
complete  professional  work. 

The  ©ittrrsaeur  spirit  is  broadly  in  evidence  among  the  SURGE  workers 


who  only  recently  irjj'a  members  of  a large  cadre  of  hard-core  unemployed . 


Phase  I and  II  of  the  projeot  brought  SURGE  to  the  point  of  having  a 
well  trained  workforce  and  a limited  business.  (Phase  III,  i.e.,  contract 
extension  has  been  devoted  to  the  establishment  of  a Co-Operative  business 
and  the  development  of  a sound  financial  be'-e.)  Current  business  income  ex- 
ceeds workers  salaries  by  about  $800.00  a month.  This  is  hardly  enough  surplus 
to  cover  overhead  costs  such  as  offioe  lease,  transportation,  and  minimum 
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administrative  costs.  However,  if  crends  continue,  the  surplus  will  soon 
be  able  to  cover  these  operational  costs.  Only  three  months  ago,  income 
just  equalled  workers  salaries.  Projections  indicate  that  in  from  six  to 
nine  months,  overhead  costs  can  be  covered,  and  SURGE, Inc,  will  be  a self 
sustaining  function  in  the  modern-day  competitive  world  of  business. 
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SECTION  II 
ADMINISTRATION 

A.  Facilities 

The  first  three  months  of  gear-up  v/ere  spent  beneath  a tar  roof  melting 
in  the  summer  sun*  Staff  became  familiar  with  the  SURGE  volunteer  groups, 
met  with  local  agencies  and  sought  adequate  housing  for  a training  site. 
Finding  such  facilities  was  no  small  task*  Two  major  criteria  were  round 
to  be  stumbling  blocks;  proper  housing  within  the  target  population  area; 
and  a building  large  enough  to  house  the  proposed  activities  at  a cost 
ameniable  to  the  budget  guide-lines*  Real  Estate  personnel  wore  engaged 
to  advise  the  administration  on  locations,  rents,  and  other  factors* 

Although  the  sponsoring  agency  (Washington  Urban  League, Inc.)  audited 
each  stepj  the  project  was  void  of  any  direct  legal  advice  or  service  when 
entering  rental  agreements* 

The  project  has  been  housed  in  three  different  locations*  The  initial 
two-story  building  was  found  to  be  inadequate  to  carry  on  a full  scale 
training  program  simultaneously  with  the  business  operation*  subsequently, 
towards  the  end  of  the  first  contract  year  the  business  component  moved  to 
a separate  site*  At  the  end  of  Phase  I,  both  components  were  re-grouped  in 
a single,  large  building  wat  more  adequately  housed  both  needs. 

Specific  criteria  were  established  for  a training  center.  Among 
these  requirements  were(l)  to  be  located  within  the  target  area  and  on,  or 
near  a major  public  transportation  route;  (2)  adequate  space  in  which  to  set 
up  a model  apartment  including  modern  kitchen  and  laundry  facilities,  (3) 
space  adequate  to  conduct  classes,  meetings  and  conferences;  (4)  separate 
offices  for  specific  activities  such  as  interviewing,  counseling,  business 
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operations,  administrative  and  clerical  or  lor us. 


The  problems  encountered  in  meeting  the  building  requirements  were 
formidable.  The  services  of  a local  realtor  were  engaged  by  the  Project. 
Findings  were  that  rents  were  extremely  high;  that  many  houses  in  the 
target  area  were  not  adequate  in  space;  many  facilities  large  enough  re- 
quired extensive  up-dating  to  meet  City  codes  and  regulations,  and  were 
in  general  disrepair,  a subtle  attitude  of  resistance  by  the  community 
was  encountered,  k compromise  had  to  be  made  in  obtaining  a building 
that  was  less  than  adequate. 

Three  months  after  the  contract  was  let,  a building  was  located 
within  the  target  area.  This  building  was  formerly  a two-story  apartment 
house  that  was  divided  into  several  units.  The  space  appeared  to  be 
adequate  to  conform  to  a model  apartment,  plus  a class  room  and  training 
office  on  the  second  floor.  The  first  floor  sufficiently  housed  offices 
and  a large  reception-meeting  room.  The  landlord's  lease  conditions  were 
difficult  and  it  was  agreed  that  SURGE  would  not  only  make  necessary  im- 
provements to  the  property,  but  would  restore  the  building  to  the  conditions 
in  which  it  was  first  found.  Ultimately,  it  was  found  that  the  building 
failed  to  meet  City  codes  and  regulations  for  SURGE  occupancy.  Deficiencies 
such  as  improper  wiring  and  plumbing  had  to  be  rectified  before  minimum 
kitchen  and  laundry  facilities  could  be  installed.  The  pro^  JSJ  bore  *ihe 
er.tlr:  cost  for  both  installation  and  repairs.  Such  improvements  and  the 
completion  of  the  training  site  was  not  completed  until  fifteen  months 
after  the  contract  was  granted. 

The  training  director  planned  and  arranged  for  the  installation  of 
a model  kitchen  and  laundry  to  facilitate  demonstration  training  in  a 
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realistic  environment,  plus  a complete  apartment  with  an  organized  class  room 
for  lecture  and  study* 

Bids  from  area  contracting  firms  were  invited*  The  project  failed 
to  locate  minority  contractors  who  were  properly  licensed  . Extensive  labor 
was  required  to  bring  the  building  up  to  City  codes.  fctual  costs  for  properly 
equiping  the  site  bore  by  the  project  was  $4,547*53.  Costs  incurred  for  re- 
storing the  site  to  its  original  condition  was  $450.00 

4s  graduations  swelled  the  workforce,  the  physical  plant  proved  in- 
capable of  providing  enough  work  space  for  all  the  operations.  4 search  for  a 
suitable  building  to  house  the  business  operations  was  made.  In  October  of 
the  second  phase,  the  fifty  two  workers,  Business  Manager  and  Field  Represent- 
atives moved  into  a warehouse  in  an  industrial  district.  Because  of  the 
limited  time,  authorization  was  granted  to  purchase  additional  office  needs 
from  the  open  market.  Donated  trading  stamps  plus  furniture  contributions 
furnished  this  installation.  However,  the  physical  qualities  of  the  building 
were  cold  and  sparce  as  compared  to  the  training  center.  Workers  demonstrated 
little  interest  or  pride  in  their  quarters.  They  ’'felt11  the  geographical 
distance  from  the  training  center,  often  phoning  the  training  center  seeking 
personal  counseling,  job  counseling,  or  returning  to  the  center  after  completing 
their  job  assignments. 

With  the  Project  Director,  administrative  .Assistant  and  the  Training 
staff  housed  separately  from  the  Business  Manager  and  Field  Representatives, 
there  developed  widening  gaps  of  communication  and  control.  Often  neither  arm 
of  the  centeral  body  knew  of  the  problems,  needs,  or  actions  of  the  other.  For 
example,  customer  billing  and  worker  payroll  data  was  difficult  to  document. 

The  Administrative  Assistant's  temporary  placement  at  the  new  business  office 
to  help  train  the  up-graded  receptionist/job  scheduler,  coordinate  the  com- 
position of  bills,  and  oversee  the  personnel  procedures  also  presented  problems. 


This  measure  was  helpful  to  the  business  component,  but  found  administrative 
and  training  typing  and  secretarial  work  wanting*  The  trainees,  on  the 
other  hand,  completed  in-center  studies  unhampered  with  overcrowded  conditions 
and  confusion,  but  suffered  lack  of  transportation  to  scheduled  field  trips, 
and  lack  of  floor  care  instruction  from  the  Business  Manager  who  was  located 
in  the  new  facility*  The  trainees  were  reluctant  to  leave  the  training  center 
and  enter  their  OJT  phase  of  training  because  they  had  no  contact  or  identi- 
fication with  the  general  workforce;  were  unfamiliar  with  supervisors,  and 
knew  the  Business  staff  by  name  and  rumor  only*  Joint  socials  were  of  no  avail* 
It  was  evident  that  this  was  not  the  ideal  training-working  relationship. 

Graduates  of  the  training  program  soon  found  that  standards  they 
conformed  to  in  training  were  not  being  applied  in  the  real  work  situation. 
Workers,  on  the  other  hand,  were  suspicious  of  the  new  trainee  who  relied  on 
performance  standards.  Trainees  were  timid  of  the  large, experienced  workforce 
and  of  the  Field  Representatives  who  were  to  secure  job  orders  and  counsel 
workers  on  specific  jobs. 

Thus,  the  impact  on  the  workers  and  trainees  and  workers  by  the 
physical  separation  was  evidenced  in  a lowering  of  general  morale.  With  rents 
doubled,  transportation  problems  increased,  and  communication  between  the  two 
components  at  an  all  time  low,  efforts  were  made  to  regroup  in  one  building. 

In  the  last  months  of  the  initial  contract,  a large  two-story 
building  was  leased.  This  building  adequately  houses  the  Business  office  and 
over  40  workers  with  storage  space  for  work  supplies,  and  the  Training  staff 
and  materials.  With  visable  combined  efforts  to  strengthen  the  whole  concept 
of  training  for  up-graded  employment,  the  SURGE  worker  feels  the  benefits  of 
the  physical  remerging  of  the  two  components.  Communication  problems  were 
resolved;  control  is  more  easily  administered;  trainees  can  more  readily  relate 
to  the  business  function;  and  contact  with  all  staff  and  personnel  makes  for 
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a more  cohesive  program. 


B.  Staffing 

The  Urban  League  recognised  the  importance  ox,  recruiting  scAxl 
proficient  in  specific  skills.  -Iso  taker,  into  consideration  was  their 
sensitivity  to  the  needs  of  the  target  population  within  the  area  of 
Northern  Virginia,  resourcefulness,  and  ability  to  communicate  at  all  levels. 
The  Urban  League,  as  other  employers,  seldom  can  be  guaranteed  that  all 
elements  are  balanced  within  the  individuals  they  employ.  Those  selectee 
were  persons  the  Urban  League  felt  would  best  temper  their  formal  education 
with  actual  working  experience  with  household  workers,  and  embraced  the 
philosophy  of  equality  and  opportunity  for  up-grading  th.  social  and  economic 
status  of  household  workers.  If  there  were  any  real  problems  in  staffing  the 
project,  they  could  best  be  defined  as  one  of  individual  philosophy  of 
implementing  the  goals  of  the  demonstration  project.  Some  applicants,  for 
example,  felt  that  the  training  was  demeaning;  others  felt  that  more  mil- 

itancy  suould  be  displayed  for  social  change  « 

Retention  of  staff  has  been  good.  The  Urban  League  has  been 
successful  in  fully  orientating  its  entire  staff  to  the  goals  of  the  project 
and  has  generated  wide  cooperation  and  understanding  of  the  needs  and  support 
required  by  the  project.  Significant  attributes  of  the  selected  staff  has 
been  committment,  willingness  to  work  many  hours  overtime  wichout  compen- 
sation; flexibility  and  ability  to  do  the  vast  number  of  jobs  not  ordinarily 
prescribed  in  job  descriptions. 

During  Phase  I,  the  project  had  an  initial  staff  of:  Director, 
Business  Manager,  Community  Services  Coordinator,  Counselor,  Training  Di- 
rector, Home  Economist,  Administrative  Assistant  3nd  Clerk  typist.  Within  a 
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fev,  short  months  the  Community  Services  Coordinator  resigned  for  another 
position.  The  Urban  League  recruited  through  several  agencies  for  a re- 
placement. In  the  interim,  the  counselor  assumed  the  responsibilities  oA 
the  Community  Services  Coordinator  in  concert  v;ith  her  regular  duties. 

,t  the  mid-point  of  Phase  I,  it  was  felt  that  there  was  need  for 
instruction  in  heavy-duty  commercial  cleaning  techniques,  inthat  there  were 
numerous  customer  requests  for  such  job  duties.  - local  black  contractor 
was  hired  by  the  project  to  work  on  a part-time  basis  as  instructor.  Later, 
he  was  hired  as  a part-time  sales  consultant  to  dove-tail  the  heavy-duty 

and  commercial  cleaning  instruction# 

In  the  last  quarter  of  the  iirst  year  of  contract,  ooth  the 
Training  Director  and  Home  Economist  left  SURGE  for  other  positions.  *?t 
the  same  time,  the  Office  of  Education  required  the  ceasation  of  training 
until  the  training  center  met  minimum  standards  of  training  materials, 
general  re-organization  of  staffing  was  seen  as  necessary.  It  was  recom- 
mended that  the  Counselor  be  assigned  to  the  position  of  Training  Director; 
that  the  positions  of  Counselor  and  Community  Services  Coordinator  be  abolished. 
Major  reasons  ior  this  recommendation  were  centered  around  the  need  for 
greater  emphasis  on  training  and  job  development,  oriented  to  meet  the 
business  needs. 

Shortly  after  the  reorganization  of  staffing,  the  Business  Manager 
left  to  re-enter  the  Public  School  system.  He  was  replaced  by  the  part-time 
heavy-duty  cleaning/instructor/sales  consultant. 

Seventeen  months  after  the  contract  v/as  let,  the  Urban  League  re- 
assigned the  Project  Director  and  the  administrative  assistant  to  establish 
separate  quarters  for  the  nlexandr'  « , mch  of  the  Washington  Urban  League. 
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With  a net;  Project  Director,  SURGE  moved  from  a heavily  laced  social  concept 
of  operation  into  a more  intensive  business-oriented  structure.  Three  full 
time  sales  or  Field  Representatives  v;ere  hired.  The  clerk  typist  was  pro- 
moted to  administrative  ■•ssistant  to  the  new  Director.  1 Home  Economist  was 
recruited  through  the  State  Employment  Commission,  and  an  outstanding  grad- 
uate worker  was  ^.p-graded  to  assume  the  paraprofessional  position  of 
Instructor  vide. 

During  the  ensi  lag  months  of  the  second  year  of  Phase  I,  trainees 
x/ere  groomed  for  career  ladder  steps  within  the  SURGE  structure. 

C.  Promotion  of  Graduates 

Three  SURGE  graduates  have  been  upgraded  to  significant  career  ladder 
positions.  These  positions  include  : (1)  the  paraprofessional  position  of 
Instructor  tide,  (2)  Receptionist/Job  Dispatcher,  and  (3)  Stock  Clerk,  iiso, 
four  graduate  workers  vzere  promoted  to  Supervisory  positions,  and  two  SURGE 
workers  v/ere  retained  as  Drivers. 

The  first  position  to  be  f .iied  by  a SURGE  graduate  x/orker  x/as  that 

of  Instructor  -ide.  The  graduate  selected  was  of  superior  ability  and  dem- 

ostrated  capability  to  move  from  Instructor  ride  to  Assistant  Staff  Developer. 

Initial  criteria  formulated  for  the  specif _c  position  was: 

(1)  Hi^h  school  e due  at.,  on  or  eqi_ivelency. 

(h)  Completed  the  SURGE  training  program. 

(3)  Demonstrated  continued  responsibility  in  _,ob  proficiency. 

(4)  ibility  to  communicate  well  ‘with  u;.i  levexs. 

(5)  Well  adjusted  to  tne  system  of  a work  world  by  recorded  consistancy 
of  attendance. 

The  Training  Director  outlined  a job  discretion,  and  with  tue  selected  person, 
viewed  the  areas  \;here  additional  occupational  giidance  t/ui.ld  be  of  advantage. 
Although  no  foriaai  curricula  x/as  devised  to  groom  the  person  for  this  position 
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there  were  organized  3 ceps  of  responsibility  with  time  allowed  for  research 
and  study  under  the  supervision  of  the  Training  Director,  In  addition  to 
scheduled  weekly  consultations,  the  Training  Director  held  dai..y  conferences 
v/ith  the  para  professional  for  specific  guidance  areas,  and  requested 
yeriod..c  progress  reports.  The  constant  and  informal  metnod  of  teaching 
the  up-graded  graduate  was  highly  successful*  The  ^ob  discrip tion  of  the 
Assistant  Staff  Developer, Stock  Clerk,  Recap t ionise /Job  Dispatcher,  Supervisors, 
Team  Leaders,  and  Drivers  are  as  follows: 


SURGE  JOB  DlgCRIgnON 

jjSSIgTAOT  ST.^FF  DEVELOPER 
(ParaProfessional) 

Basic  functions  and  working  relationships:  The  Assistant  Staff  Developer 
reports  to  the  Director  of  Staff  Development,  Prime  functions  include 
research,  supportative  services  including  job  counseling,  and  participation 
in  training  classes,  seminars  and  workshops. 
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Responsfbi lities:  The  Assistant  Staff  Developer  is  responsible  for  the  following: 


1,  Assisting  in  researching,  collecting  and  reviewing  training 
material  and  equipment  to  be  used  in  class. 

2,  Assisting  with  scheduling  of  training  sessions,  including  re- 
cruiting, interviewing,  testing  and  evaluations. 

3,  Assisting  in  tfw  presentation  of  training  classes,  including 
demonstrations,  lectures,  operating  of  folm,  task  supervision. 

k.  Provide  on-the-job  supervision  of  trainees  and  workers;  keeping 
evaluations  of  such. 

5.  Maintaining  training  equipment  and  supplies,  ordering  and  fitting 
of  uniforms,  advising  on  dress  codes. 

6.  Assisting  in  reviewing  commercial  job  orders,  planning  task 
performance,  personnel  assignments. 

7.  Assist  in  Staff  Development  activities  for  the  promotion  and 
education  of  Co-operative  responsibilities,  committees,  etc, 

8.  Assist  the  Receptionist/Dispatcher  with  job  scheduling,  job 
assignments  and  transferrals,  transportation  needs. 

9.  Assist  the  Administrative  Assistant/Bookkeeper  in  preparation 
of  billings  and  notices,  record  keeping, 

10.  Maintains  files,  prepares  drafts  of  letters  and  reports. 


Qualifications:  1.  High  school  education  or  equivelent. 

2.  Completed  SURGE  training,  worked  for  at  least  six  months  on  the 
SURGE  workforce;  served  in  the  capacity  of  supervisor. 

3.  Superior  attendance.  Well  groomed.  Well  spoken, 

4.  Able  to  communicate  (written  and  oral)  with  all  levels  ofpersons. 

5.  Well  organized;  capable  of  working  without  maximum  supervision. 

6.  Has  knowledge  of  office  procedures.  Good  handwriting  or  typing 
experience;  capable  of  conducting  and  interpreting  research. 

Criteria  for 

Evaluation:  The  Staff  Development  Assistant  will  be  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  the 

quality  and  the  timeliness  of  supportive  services  and  an  assessment  of  the 
aqufsition  and  development  of  skills  required  for  the  upward  mobility  of  the 
SURGE  workers. 
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The  position  of  Stock  Clerk  was  filled  by  a member  of  the  second  training 
class.  The  person  chosen  for  this  position  had  had  little  training  in  the 
techniques  of  fulfilling  her  duties.  Little  job  counseling  was  performed  and 
no  meaningful  follow-through  was  administered  for  career  development.  V/ith  the 
lack  of  guidance  this  person  has  functioned  well  within  her  limitations.  It  is 
regretable  that  the  then  Business  Manager,  under  whom  the  Stock  Clerk  served,  was 
unable  to  concieve  the  importance  of  staff  development  as  it  affects  the  individual, 
and  the  project  as  a whole.  The  up-grading  career  ladder  step  for  this  position  is 
found  lacking.  The  duties  for  this  position  are  as  follows: 


General  Duties: 


SURGE  JOB  DESCRIPTION 
STOCK  CLERK 

1.  To  keep  active  inventory  of  all  cleaning  agents,  equipment 
and  supplies.  Compiles  records  and  posts  data  in  ledgers 
assigned. 

2.  To  prepare  orders  for  maintaining  supplies. 

3.  To  report  to  business  manager  many  faulty  or  nonfunctioning 
equipment . 

4*  To  maintain  basic  functioning  of  equipment,  (empty  and 

clean  vacuum  bags,  tighten  any  loose  screws  or  bolts;  belts; 
handles . ) 

5.  Orders,  receives,  stores,  issues,  dispatches  all  SURGE 
supplies . 

6.  Compiles  stock  control  records,  consumption  data. 

7*  Prepare  requisitions  and  orders  for  maintaining  and  ordering 
supplies  and  equipment. 

8.  Maintain  a neat  stock  area  of  equipment  in  accordance  to 
safety  and  health  regulations. 

9.  Keeps  materials  and  equipment  for  ready  use.  (liquids  in 
transportable  containers;  brushes  clean;  rags  clean  and 
dry.) 

10.  Prepares  work  caddies  for  daily  use.  Items  to  include:  clean 
cloths,  oven  cleaner,  all-purpose  cleaning  agent,  amonia,  steel 
wool  pads,  wax,  stripper,  and  other  items  as  specified. 
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11.  To  maintain  a high  degree  of  cleanliness  in  SURGE  business 

and  reception  areas,  training  and  office  areas.  At  least 

once  a month  an  “initial1'  should  be  completed  in  one  area 

General  cleaning  should  be  accomplished  in  all  areas  once 

a day  including  dusting,  vacuuming,  emptying  waste  cans. 

Qualifications:  I.  The  Sock  Clerk  must  have  completed  the  basic  training  and 

orientation. 

2.  Show  mechanical  abilities. 

3.  Capable  of  keeping  files,  wiring  simple  reports  and  accounting. 
The  third  position  filled  by  a SURGE  graduate  is  that  of  Receptionist/Dispatcher. 

In  the  beginning,  the  duties  were  vague,  other  than  the  need  for  a person  to  answer 
customer  calls,  make  appointments  for  customers  with  Field  Representatives,  attend 
to  the  chore  of  arranging  transportation  to  and  from  jobs  of  the  workforce  members, 
later,  Ft  was  found  that  in  the  business  office,  the  person  should  also  have  the 
knowledge  of  customer  billing,  pricing  indexes,  and  service  information.  Again,  due 
to  the  lack  of  consideration  of  training  advantages,  the  person  selected  for  the 
position  received  little  structured  guidance.  Her  erforts  have  been  extraordinary 
and  well  performed.  Her  job  description  is  as  follows: 


RECEPTIONIST/DISPATCHER 

General  Duties:  1.  Receives  all  phone  calls;  gives  customer  information,  takes 

all  messages,  transfers  calls,  records  worker  calls  into 
office  as  relating  to  attendance,  emergencies,  etc. 

2.  logs  and  schedules  all  job  order  requests.  Affirms  dates, 
times  of  service  to  customers;  special  customer  requests  such 
as  location  of  keys. 


3.  Records  customer  complaints  and  prepares  such  reports  for  the 
Business  Manager,  Field  Representatives  and  Training  Director. 

4.  Records  worker  complaints  on  specific  jobs  and  reports  such 
to  the  Business  Manager. 


Receives  all  visitors. 


5. 
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Qualifications: 


6.  Prepares  all  daily  job  orders  on  suitable  and  established 
forms.  Attaches  driving  directions  to  new  job  locations, 
and  all  pertnent  information  in  detail. 

7.  Arranges  and  dispatches  worker  transportation  between  to 
and  from  job  locations.  Logs  time  workers  call  for  trans- 
portation for  transferal  after  completing  assignments. 

8.  Maintains  appropriate  files,  records,  basic  accounting 
and  completion  of  required  reports. 

1.  Fully  orientated  and  knowledgeable  of  SURGE  concept  and 
services. 

2.  Completed  training  and  worked  on  work  force  at  least 
three  months. 

3.  Exceptional  ability  to  communicate  with  all  levels  of  persons. 

4.  Good  handwriting  or  capability  of  typing. 

5.  Well  organized,  level  headed  person/knowledge  of  office 
procedures. 

6.  Knowledge  of  billing  procedures. 


Other  in-service  up-grading  has  substancially  aided  the  project.  SURGE  team 


leaders  entered  a Supervisory  Training  course;  women  who  were  capable  of  operating 
an  auto  were  advanced  to  positions  of  Rrivers/Workers . The  latter  did  not  have  the 
advantage  of  re-orientation  or  specialized  training  for  up-grading.  Job  descriptions 


for  each  are  as  follows: 
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SURGE  SUPERVISORS:  REPORTS  DIRECTLY  TO  BUSINESS  MANAGER 


IerJc 


I.  Quali fications 

A.  Demonstrated  ability  to  carry  responsibility. 

B.  Capable  of  good  judgement,  resourcefulness. 

C.  Positive  attitude  toward  SURGE  goals. 

D.  Performed  quality  service  through  SURGE  training, OJT,  and  work  force  for 
at  least  three  months. 

E.  Communicates  well  with  others. 

F.  "Model  grooming"  in  appearance  and  conduct. 


II.  Job  Description: 

A.  Will  accompany  teams  to  job  sites.  Will  be  responsible  for  (1)  completion 
of  job  order  (2)  employee  relations. 

B.  May  be  asked  to  make  "spot  checks"  on  several  locations. 

C.  May  be  required  to  help  team  members  on  job  duties. 

D.  Answer  any  questions  pertaining  to  the  job  orders,  equipment,  or  call  to 
office  for  job  information. 

E.  Arrange  transportation  to  and  from  job  sites  with  drivers  and  job  dispatcher. 

F.  Responsible  for  keys,  admit  slips,  etc.  for  entry  into  apartments,  homes. 

G.  Work  closely  with  job  developers  and  staff. 

H.  Work  closely  with  Supply  clerk  as  to  needs  and  inventory. 

I.  Report  all  faulty  equipment,  job  accidents,  etc. 

J.  Responsible  for  check  lists,  and  other  reports  required. 
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SURGE  DRIVERS:  REPORTS  DIRECTLY  TO  BUSINESS  MANAGER 


I.  Qua!  if  ications : 

A.  Valid  drivers  permit. 

B.  No  recent  accidents;  responsible. 

C.  Understands  directions  wel I (maps,  verbal  instructions , wri tten  material). 

D.  Capable  of  helping  a work  team  on  the  job. 

E.  Gets  along  with  people  well.  Sence  of  humor. 

F.  Good  attendance;  being  prompt. 

1 1 . Job  Description: 

A.  Work  closely  with  Field  Representatives  and  Supervisors. 

B.  Drives  SURGE  workers  and  supervisors  to  job  locations. 

C.  May  be  required  to  work  on  a job. 

D.  Maintains  schedule  of  trips,  mileage  and  other  required  reports. 
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SURGE  TEAM  LEADERS:  REPORTS  TO  SUPERVISORS 


I . Qualifications: 

A.  Completed  class  sessions. 

6.  Served  as  team  leader  dutlng  the  OJT  phase  of  training. 

C.  Responsible  and  dependable. 

D.  Well  groomed. 

II . Job  Description: 

A.  Will  head  work  groups  of  two  or  more  on  a job  site. 

B.  Will  evaluate  job  to  be  performed  and  make  work  assignments. 

C.  Will  be  responsible  for  the  completion  of  the  job;  checking  each  task  In 
each  room;  checking  the  check- list  and  job  order. 

D.  Will  be  responsible  for  keys,  admit  slips,  transportation  arrangements, 
worker  conduct  on  the  job. 


NOTE:  The  general  workers  will  rotate  the  Team  Leader  assignments.  Satisfactory 
performance  such  a leader  will  qualify  for  a Supervisory  position. 


Mala  employees  were  hired  tc  help  the  SURGE  ladies  on  commercial 
assignments . None  of  these  employees  entered  the  trainin^,  but  v7ere  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Field  Representatives.  One  male  employee  was  con- 
sidered to  be  an  understidy  for  Field  Representative.  Perhaps  due  to  the 
lack  of  an  organized  plan  for  achieving  tnis  role.  Cue  employee  became 
discouraged  and  left  SURGE  before  a meaningful  assessment  coild  be  made, 
another  male  employee  was  hired  as  driver/worker.  His  progress  nas  been 
marred  by  lack  of  proper  orientation  on  his  responsibilities. 


D.  Steering  Committee 

SURGE  ..s  the  child  of  its  £o*r  sponsoring  volunteer  -roups;  the 
National  Council  of  Catholic  Women,  die  National  Council  of  Ne&roe  Women, 
the  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  and  Church  Women  United.  Members  of 
the  four  groups  met  with  community  groups  and  approached  tue  community 
business  sector.  The  city  in  general  responded  with  praise  but  made  no 
concrete  committment.  The  role  of  the  representatives  from  the  four  church 
groups  has  diminished  with  time.  They  are  now  relatively  inactive. 

The  Steering  committee  volunteers  envisioned  themselves  as  playing 
a large  part  in  the  training  and  supervision  of  the  workers.  Project  staff 
felt  that  volunteers  could  best  benefit  the  program  by  selling  the  concept 
and  service  in  employer-education  actions  within  the  broad  community.  This 
difference  of  opinion  resulted  in  little  meaningful  action  by  the  volunteers. 
In  the  early  phases  of  the  Project  a few  volunteers  responded  to  the  need  for 
Home  Supervisors  to  supervise  on-the-job  training.  Otners  manned  booths  in 
two  apartment  houses  to  actively  sell  SURGE  services.  Some  volunteers  were 
willing  to  support  the  project  by  speaking  at  clubs  and  social  organizations. 
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Had  these  activities  bean  continued,  tney  could  have  been  effective  in 
creating  the  necessary  public  exposure  to  the  Project  goals  and  capabilities . 
However,  they  did  not  continue,  probably  due  to  the  lack  of  adeqiate  co- 
ordination. u recommendation  for  future  projects  would  be  to  maintain  a 
paid  coordinator  to  better  utilize  the  skills  of  volunteer  Oro.ps, 

Community  Support 

Witn  the  inception  of  a program  to  train  and  form  a bus  .ness  for  the 
up-grading  of  household  workers  in  northern  Virginia,  the  volunteer  members 
of  the  four  sponsoring  women's  grotps  sought  community  support.  Volunteers 
contacted  the  City  in  several  ways.  For  example,  businesses  were  asked  to 
help  train  workers  by  lending  tneir  expertise  in  sales,  accounting,  materials 
and  occass..onal  personnel  to  demonstrate  or  lead  a class  discussion.  Prior 
to  the  Government  contract,  the  volunteers  received  many  flittering  generalities 
of  praise  from  the  community,  but  no  actual  commitment.  Therefore,  the  Urban 
League  was  approached,  and  a joint  proposal  was  submitted  to  the  Federal 
Government.  This  effort  resulted  in  the  SURGE  demonstration  contract. 

••  sociological  study  of  the  historical  comminity  of  Alexandria  would 
best  explain  not  only  the  need  for  a project  such  as  SUPwGE,  but  also  the 
reasons  for  the  absence  of  such  projects.  The  problems  encoi titered  by  SURGE 
are  only  symptomatic  of  the  sociolog  cal  and  human  nead3  of  the  community. 

The  lack  of  support,  the  historical  indifferences  to  the  social  and  economic 
needs  of  the  community  underpriveledged  is  evidenced  by  the  failure  of  SURGE 
to  leave  any  real  or  lasting  imprint  on  Cue  community  conscience. 

To  drav/  valid  conclusions,  we  have  to  consider  the  divisions  within 
the  community.  The  Black  segment  of  the  community  may  well  have  experienced 
its  first  token  of  action  as  opposed  to  the  multerings  of  recognizing  the 


need  for  economic  ^ain.  The  dire  need  for  relevant  guidance  to  tne  youtu  in 
schools  is  manifested  in  tne  number  of  drop-oi  ts  who  seek  skilled  jobs  and 
reject  the  unskilled  jobs  available  to  them;  iuG  crisis  of  private  indistry 
within  the  community  frives  way  to  fruscrat  .ons  of  unprepared  Government  ap- 
plicants; the  number  of  deprived  families  seeking  welfare  as  the  only  means 
for  survival  depicts  the  crisis  of  the  community 5 s economic  involvement , the 
absence  of  polit:'  ai  participation  is  an  indictment  of  tne  processes  of 
practiced  democracy;  the  utter  neglect  and  disrepect  of  the  tntrained  poor 
is  demonstrated  daily  in  the  halls  of  t^e  City  and  State  Governments.  The 
needs  are  3ta0^erin;> 

-n  “e^ual  opportunity4  sponsor,  the  Urban  League,  was  best  suited 
to  offer  credibility  to  such  a project  as  SURGE . However,  without  Federal 
funds,  the  project  could  not  have  existed,  or  survived.  The  fact  that  SURGE 
exists  today  has  lead  to  some  positive  react  .ons  by  individual  members  of 
the  community,  however  tuose  persons  uuo  have  elected  responsibility  and 
pov/er  to  affect  social  and  economic  cuan^e  have  remained  aloof  and  indifferent 
Graduations  and  open  house  ceremonies  have  attracted  City  officials  on  two 
occasions  but  tueir  action  has  been  limited  only  to  attendance  and  smiling 
for  news  photos. 


Community  attitudes  must  change  if  the  status  of  household  workers 
is  to  improve.  In  this  respect,  SURGE  has  failed.  It  is  too  small  a * ebble 
to  make  wavew  in  the  sea  of  apathy.  Conversely,  SURGE  has  netted  some  very 
positive  results  through  the  people  it  serves  even  thoi^h  it  failed  to  re- 
ceive oit-ri^ht  sipport  and  community  cooperation. 
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3*01103  III 
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General 

There  was  little  difficulty  i*:  mcrui’Mnt;  facile  or  male  applicants 
and  promoting  intent  in  the  training  program  It  is.  however,  difficult  to 
attract  sufficient  numbers  of  c uni if  .ed  uopi: :auts . The  counselor  interviewed 
over  2k  * persons.  Many  were  women  wit-  did  not  qualify  under  tne  terms  of  the 
MDTA  requirements  (specifically  the  Head  of  a Household  requirement) ; many 
applicants  were  direct  refenuus  from  the  Welfare  Department,  with  only  a few 
from  the  State  deployment  Sarv'  .c  c ; nu  uy  more  were  yoithfui  applicants  who  were 
seeking  ^ob  training  advice  or  ^arr-cimn  employment.  The  counselor,  as  time 
allowed,  attempted  to  place  such  applicant''  on  known  ocs*  One  distinct  con- 
clusion may  be  drawn;  SUILGIS  was  the  only  ^ ob  traiuin^  program  in  tne  i mined iat 
area;  and  there  remains  a cryiuj  need  for  si.ch  job-oriented  projects* 

..chievint,  the  interest  of  already  employed  persons  was  difficult. 

One  main  reason  for  this  problem  was  that  tnose  employed  felt  t^ey  coild  not 
risk  the  loss  of  regular  pay  for  a lew  training  stipend.  Heads  of  Households 
already  employed  were  therefore  disco^rni/'J.  Many  applicants  already  em- 
ployed in  the  occupation  fa  it  that  they  had  little  need  for  training,  and 
could  not  readily  understand  the  concept  .*>?  L scoring  a part-owner  in  a Co- 
operative business. 

Recruitment  found  that  •army  ir;>ues  already  in  the  household 
occupation  had  basic  knowledge  of  occupational  tools,  but  needed  amonjj,  other 
things,  to  lean,  how  to  prr£.rurn  their  work  a ia  organise  chair  casks. 


Methods  used  for  rear;  itin0  trainees  were;  news  ads,  flyers  dis- 


Methods 


tributed  within  Cue  target  area,  public  appearances  by  sLaff  and  trainees 
at  different  churches,  clubs;  TV  appearances  and  spot  announcements;  letters 
to  community  agencies;  recruitment  booths  at  the  State  Employment  Commission 
and  other  agency  offices;  bus  stop  recruitment;  and  commercial  ads  in  local 
buses*  Techniques  producing  the  best  results  were:  the  recruitment  booth  at 
the  Employment  Commission,  TV  spot  ads,  and  graduate  referral*  Techniques 
that  were  less  favorable  were:  news  ads  ( the  local  paper  does  uot  appeal 
to  a broad  section  of  the  working  poor)  and  letters  to  community  agencies. 

The  SURGE  staff  initiated  working  relationships  with  all  community 
agencies.  The  Director  and  Counselor  met  with  each  agency  to  explain  the 
program  in  detail.  Cooperation  was  rapidly  met  from  most  agencies  such  as 
the  Neighborhood  House,  Health  and  'Welfare  Council,  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Center*  Difficulties,  on  the  other  hand,  were  experienced  v/ith  the  Welfare 
Department  and  the  State  Employment  Commission.  The  Welfare  Department  re- 
acted to  SURGE  as  a ready  depository  for  clients  whom  they  deemed'capable  of 
employment*1,  and  required  many  of  their  clients  to  accept  i5  SURGE  or  nothing'. 
In  the  early  stages,  SURGE  felt  obligated  to  offer  such  applicants  the  oppor- 
tunity to  train  and  work.  It  v/as  soon  learned  that  sucu  trainees  felt  'conned1 
into  the  program.  There  were  too  many  social  adjustments  to  make,  the  world 
of  work  was  too  alien  to  them.  SURGE  found  that  it  could  no  longer  accom- 
odate the  Department  of  Welfare  referrals. 

The  State  Employment  Commission  appeared  to  n arbor  the  attitude  that 
SURGE  was  a competitor  for  their  services.  Rather  than  referring  working 
applicants  for  upgrading,  they  continued  to  refer  persons  whom  they  could  not 
place.  The  State  Employment  Counselor  and  the  Welfare  Workers  often  would, 
together,  decide  that  a certain  individual  could  work  within  the  SURGE  program 
and  so  build  his  hopes  tuat  SURGE  appeared  worse  than  the  establishment  whan 
he  was  rejected  because  he  did  not  qualify. 
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. Phase  I Recruitment 


During  Phase  I,  SURGiS  entrance  requirements  were  less  stringent  than 
shose  later  adopted.  For  example,  it  was  felt  that  yount,  applicants  shoi  id 
have  the  o.jport  u tty  to  crain  for  an  occupation,  and  that  work  experience  was 
lass  reievaiij  because  few  wc:;.cn  had  the  physical  opportunity  to  work  on  a 
continuing  basis.  Since  the  iluTA  permitted  payment  of  a youth  allowance, 
young  people  (age  16-lu)  were  admitted  into  the  program.  It  was  soon  learned 
that  tne  younger  applicants  had  less  satisfactory  child  care  arrangements  and 
were  not  atuned  to  the  responsibilities  of  the  work  world.  Of  the  32  trainees 
who  dropped  out  of  the  training  program,  a majority  listed  the  lack  of  adequate 
child  care  as  their  reasons.  Youthful  mothers,  however , had  no  monoply  on 
child  care  pr  obi  eras.  K:.ny  trainees  /workers  sought  hours  of  work  that  would 
correspond  to  school  hours, 
r 1: a re  II _R ecru it^ent 

In  Phase  17,  the  criteria  for  selection  was  move  selective,  and  SURGD 
sought  more  proof  of  satisfactory  child  care,  and  looked  for  stronger  evidence 
of  a consistent  work  backer curd  related  cc  the  specific  occupation.  Youth  who 
bad  participate i in  ffJC  p:;o^:;ars  and  had  experience  in  offices  v;ere  encourages 
to  seek  other  jobs  related  so  tueir  training  applicants  Who  had  worked  for 
households  longer  than  twelve  montns,  or  who  had  been  employed  by  industry 
were  desired.  References  w<r*n  checked.  n outline  of  t^e  revised  criteria 
are  as  follows: 

1.  Gov,!  health,  including  weigh c. 

2.  >ge  between  2u  and  5 w. 

3.  Capable  of  ro^Un^  and  v/ritiag. 

4.  ^n  established  v/ork  record  of  more  than  12  months  in 
household,  motel,  hotel,  or  industry. 

5.  Positive  attitude  toward  the  occi potion;  toward  upgrading 
occupational  skills  ar/l  self  improvement. 

6.  Adequate  proof  of  sufficient  child  care. 
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Rationale  for  the  above  revised  entrance  criteria  are  obvious  for 
most  employers.  If  a person  has  been  regularly  employed,  she  has  adjusted 
to  the  world  of  worn  and  has  had  satisfactory  child  care  arrangements.  The 
youth  have  had  lit  tie  work  experience  and  wii  - participate  .-.n  tne  household 
occupation  oniy  as  lon0  as  there  are  no  other  work* training  programs.  The 
occupation  makes  many  physical  demands,  and  ^ood  health  is  necessary  for 
consistent  work  attendance. 

The  SURGE  application  form  was  designed  to  reflect  health  records, 
work  records,  and  details  of  cniid  care.  -»n  entrance  test  was  ^iven*  This 
test  v/as  a job-related  vocabulax'y  test  that  measured  reading  comprehension, 
knowledge  of  the  occupational  equipment,  and  assessed  decrees  of  work  respon- 
sibilities known  by  the  applicant. 

E.  Problems 

The  problems  of  the  in-ycown  culture  of  the  poor  brack  community 
has  been  demonstrated  many  times  over  in  the  recruitment  of  SURGE  applicants. 
For  example:  a few  disruptive  employees  resulted  in  tne  ^oss  of  several 
potential  trainees,  and  caused  several  others  to  drop  out  of  the  program. 
Rumors  and  news  of  the  Project  rapidly  s/read.  In  some  cases,  the  Project 
benefited,  but  in  otners,  it  suffered  from  broad  distribution  of  stories 
told  by  a few  dissatisfied  trainees /workers. 

another  problem  in  recruitment  was  the  need  for  part-time  work  as 
voiced  by  those  interviewed*  Many  women  wanted  a 2^  to3„  work  week,  not  the 
then  guaranteed  4u  hour  week.  Reasons  for  a shorter  work  week  generally  re- 
lated to  child  care  problems.  This  was  substantiated  durinw  Phaoe  II  when 
the  Busiuess  operations  found  that  it  was  not  feasible  to  guarantee  a 40  hour 
week  of  work.  This  did  not  create  any  new  problems  in  recruitment.  If 
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adequate  child  care  facilities  had  been  available,  there  could  have  been  a 
greater  demand  for  the  hour  work  week. 

The  Project  experienced  difficulty  in  recruiting  both  female  and 
male  drivers.  Most  females  interviewed  for  tiie  driver  positions  d..d  not  have 
driving  permits;  workers  interviewed  for  the  driving  positions  (i-v  graded  by 
lu  cents  per  hour)  did  not  v;ant  the  responsibility  of  transporting  workers 
and  equipment.  Many  interviewed  for  the  driving  positions  were  found  to  be 
under  the  a^e  of  25,  and  not  insurable.  An  appeal  to  the  State  Employment 
Commission  with  detailed  job  description  and  requirements  was  of  no  avail. 
Other  agencies  were  notified  of  the  needs.  Nearly  luu%  of  applicants  were 
referred  by  tna  SURGE  trainees  and  graduate  workers. 

In  other  areas,  volunteers  and  citizens  have  not  embraced  the  tueory 
of  referring  their  ’own  wirls  ' or  domestic  help  for  up~gradxiig.  The  slow 
process  of  re-educatinu  the  public  servant  and  consumer  of  Household  help  lias 
been  a deterrent  in  recru^tinj  qualified  applicants. 
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t , Development  of  Cue  Original  Training  i-'ror.raui 

ft  major  ^oal  of  Cue  first  trai.iiuu  program  was  to  aid  in  the  devel- 
opment of  self  pride  and  work  skills  supported  by  the  realities  of  tno  work 
v/orldt  In  an  eight  week  perioci,  the  curriculum  luc^ded  basic  uoiae  economic 

courses  in  tabie  setting,  meal  plaaniu^,  nutrition,  child  care,  first  aid, 

* 

laundry  and  sewing* 

The  teaching  aids  for  planned  course  content  were  xiiaiced,  Demon- 
stration material  was  deficient.  To  counter  ti.ese  trai*ix»'.w  deficiencies, 
the  training  component  utilised  j-est  speakers,  sched.ied  field  trips,  and 
interviewed  area  housewives  v/ho  agreed  to  volunteer  taeir  homes,  appliances 
and  talents  to  provide  further  skill  development  to  the  trainees.  The  use  of 
such  Home  Supervisors  proved  inadequate  for  several  reasons:  (i)  lack  of 
transportation  to  the  various  geographical  locations  of  the  volunteer  homes; 

(2)  Home  Supervisors  were,  on  the  whole,  permissive  of  the  individual  tech- 
niques of  the  trainee  and  failed  to  accurately  report  or  correct  deficiencies 

(3)  the  relationships  be  tween  the  Home  Supervisor  and  tue  trainee  was  that 
of  erapioyer/empioyee;  counseling  of  botu  was  required, (4)  trainees  felt  that 
the  Home  Supervisor  wa s getting  work  done  for  nothin^. 

: t the  end  of  i_he  third  quarter,  it  was  decided  to  eliminate  the 
Home  Supervisors  from  the  training  experience. 

During  the  fourth  cycle,  trainee  teams  rotated  cleaning  the  Instruc 
tors'  one  bedroom  apartment.  This  too,  proved  to  be  too  close  a personal 
situation  rather  than  a skill  development  process.  Other  ..partment  dwellers 
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were  contacted  and  a0reed  to  pay  for  trainee  work.  This  proved  to  be  more 
satisfactory. 

Job  inquiries  producfced  tne  need  for  heavy  duty  cleaning  It  was 
determined  that  hours  (iu»  hours  a week)  would  be  devoted  to  training,  in 
the  maintance  and  care  of  fioorin^.  Ho  special  curriculum  c/as  planned.  :»n 
owner  of  a local  commercial  cleaning,  business  was  uirad  as  instructor/con- 
Sultant.  For  the  most  part,  his  classes  consisted  of  lecture  and  demonstration 
of  commercial  floor  machines.  Practice  on  the  machines  v/as  uained  on  the 
wood  and  asphalt  composition  tile  floor j_n0  in  L r *e  center,  and  the  trainees 
accompanied  the  instructor  to  commercial  on-site  job  .locations  where  they 
were  .ut.r  1.1..  1 as  j,. o*.  laW  . Only  a few  trainees  were  abre  to  receive 
this  special  instruction  as  this  ins true  tor /consul cant  was  then  hired  as 
Business  Manager  for  tue  Project.  In  t.;is  capacity,  he  offered  only  two 
lectures  on  floor  care  co  following  classes. 

Durin0  the  early  weeks  of  the  second  year  of  tL»e  coucract,  the 
Office  of  Education  requested  a full  re-evatua lion  of  the  Project.  The  fifth 
class  \/as  suspended.  Staff  changes  were  made  and  assessments  were  made  of 
the  physical  training  plant,  course  content,  training  materials  and  the  length 
of  training  cycles. 


B.  Re -Evaluation 

Re-evaluation  concluded  that  (i)  comprehensive  training  materials 
are  mandatory  for  a total  learning  environment;  (2)  the  training  center 
should  be  a model  of  dedicated  and  cohesive  working  relationships;  (3)  the 
business  (job  development)  trends  indicated  tna:  training  should  be  re-oriented 
to  cover  more  specialised  household  cleaning  tasks  iucuding  heavy-duty 
cleaning,  (A)  the  training  eyexe  was  too  ionc<  and  should  be  geared  to  Lite 
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specific  work  tasks  the  jraduaces  encountered  on  the  job;  (5)  the  low  and  is  .e 
MDT:  stipends  were  deterring  recruitment;  (6)  the  program  needed  codes  and 
regulatory  systems  to  instill  pride  Motivation;  (7)  low  prices  tor  SURG£  work 
v/as  termed  another  form  of  racial  submission,  and  was  uot  considered  consistant 
with  d°od  business  practice. 


Modifications 

The  new  Training  Director  prepared  plans  and  specifications  to  re- 
model the  training  center  and  add  new  equipment.  Bids  were  reqie^Led  from 
three  contracting  firms  for  buildin^  corrections  to  meet  City  codes  and 
accomodate  equipment  installations. 

The  train  i.q,  goals  •.zero  re- do  fined  to  meet  specific  ueeds  of  SURGR 
job  requirements.  Tney  prov.ded  *.v»dividuai  and  collective  s».iii  development 
with  emphasis  on  restructuring  tne  inaue  of  the  partix^.  .ants  or  the  occupation 
through  career  ladder  steps.  Standards  and  production  codes  were  established. 
Job  descriptions  were  devised  to  relate  to  each  career  ladder  step,  quaiiric 
Lions  and  criteria  were  establish .u  , and  a prowrau»  to  unpieraent  ousiness 
awareness  and  t:=e  raechanics  of  sound  bus  ivies  s development  was  introduced  into 


the  training  curriculum. 

With  a completed  trainin^  center,  equipped  witi.  a modern  kitchen 
and  lau:dry  facility,  a new  crainiu^  course  was  initiated  to  keep  the  train- 
ees moving  toward  skill  development  and  fiui  participation  in  tne  Duitdxug  or 
a Co-operative  business.  The  new  course  began  with  a rour  week  la-center 
trainin'  cycle.  The  trainees  attended  orientation  sessions  where  Liey  learnea 
of  training  requirements,  ^ob  performance  standards,  and  oecome  ramiliar  with 
the  mechanics  of  a Co-operative  business  structure. 
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D.  The  Revised  Training  Program 


The  length  of  the  program  was  reduced  to  a total  of  six  weeks.  As 
mentioned  previously,  the  first  four  weeks  were  spent  in  the  training  center 
utilizing  all  training  equipment.  (During  this  period  the  trainees  were  still 
receiving  weekly  MDTA  stipends.)  The  remaining  two  weeks  of  the  training  cycle 
were  spent  in  actual  on** the- job  assignments  under  supervision  of  the  training 
component.  Schedules  were  so  designed  as  to  give  each  trainee  four  hours  of 
work  per  day  for  which  they  were  paid  $1.50  per  hour.  This  was  in  addition  to 
the  MDT£  stipend*  (The  added  sums  were  paid  out  of  SURGE  generated  income.) 
After  completing  a four  hour  assignment  each  day,  the  trainee  returned  to  the 
center  for  specific  skill  development.  This  arrangement  proved  to  be  very 
satisfactory,  and  morale  was  improved.  Subject  matter  was  geared  to  the  indi- 
vidual needs  as  it  related  to  the  actual  job  situations.  This  provided 
realistic  work  problems  such  as  understanding  time-efficiency,  job  orders  and 
human  relations.  Class  discussions  following  the  job  assignments  reimforced 
the  quanitative  and  qualitative  requirements  of  the  SURGE  service. 

The  training  program  stressed  among  other  topics:  learning  to  uner- 
stand  and  follow  instructions;  operation  of  dials  and  equipment  found  in  the 
homes  as  well  as  heavy  duty  floor  machinery;  developing  efficient  cleaning 
practices,  the  art  of  thoroughness;  organizing  cleaning  tasks,  sequences  in 
logical  order;  produce  quality  work  for  successful  business  returns;  human 
relations  as  applied  to  other  workers,  supervisors  and  clients.  Other  areas 
of  instruction  designed  for  individual  enrichment  were:  grooming,  health, 
basic  nutrition,  community  development,  etc. 

Instructional  techniques  were  broadened  to  utilize  a complete  train* 
ing  center  with  a model  apartment  and  formalized  class  room,  grooming  center* 
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and  worker  lounge.  Filins  were  very  useful;  guest  speakers  and  field  trips, 
although  limited  because  of  transportation  problems,  were  successful  tools 
of  instruction.  The  most  profitable  materials  devised  by  the  training  com* 
ponent  for  skill  development  included  : 

1.  An  occupational  glossary. 

2.  A "Guide  to  SURGE  Job  Orders". 

3.  A "Guide  for  Commercial  Tasks". 

4.  Tests  (both  written  and  oral  demonstration. 

5.  Individual  trainee  evaluation  forms. 

6.  On-the-job  Performance  Evaluation  Forms. 

7.  A "Customer  Complaint  File". 

The  above  materials  were  successful  because  they  more  completely  related 

to  the  actual  SURGE  job  needs,  and  were  tailored  to  help  motivate  both 

skill  development  and  personal  achievement.  SURGE  graduates  were  consulted 

and  helped  compile  material,  thus  creating  a strong  base  of  validity. 

The  training  program  interlaced  skill  development  and  personal 

enrichment  to  the  greatest  extent  possible.  However,  the  training  director 

2 

felt  that  there  was  much  lacking  in  the  opportunities  for  true  up-grading. 
In  addition  to  films,  guest  speakers  and  assignments,  trainees  were  en- 
couraged to  plan  special  events  and  socials  that  involved  planning,  organ- 
ization and  responsibility.  Graduation  exercises  were  the  highlight  of 
achievement.  Trainees  were  often  overheard  comparing  test  scores,  employer 
compliments,  congratulatory  gifts,  and  visable  respect  from  their  families. 

Individual  proficiency  was  measured  in  weekly  increments  of  both 
staff  and  individual  progress  evaluations;  on-the-job  reports;  tests;  and 

^ Working  from  this  file,  workshops  were  organized  to  discuss  in  detail 
specific  job  orders,  task  sequences,  work  organization,  equipment, 
recorded  complaints  and  job  deficiences,  and  cost  factors. 
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recommendations  from  supervisor,  team  leaders,  and  graduate  workers,  At 
the  end  of  the  four  week  on-the-job  phase  it  was  planned  that  the  Business 
Manager  would  then  interview  each  trainee  and  discuss  individual  progress 
and  qualifications  related  to  the  SURGE  business,  and  explain  the  pay  scale 
and  working  conditions.  This  was  to  be  an  appropriate  time  for  re-eval- 
uation  of  job  entry  for  the  train  e;  and  an  opportune  time  to  stress 
benefits  of  the  Co-operative  business,  goals  and  standards.  However,  this 
practice  was  not  consistently  applied  which  ultimately  lead  to  disappoint- 
ments, For  example  : although  termed  well  qualified  by  criteria  established 
for  graduation,  some  individuals  wanted  to  work  only  part-time;  although 
assessments  were  made  (by  training  component)  on  individual  qualities  and 
achievements,  and  shared  with  the  business  component,  many  trainees  desired 
working  assignments  in  special  fields  such  as  floor  care,  or  laundry,  and 
were  disappointed  that  the  Job  Scheduler  did  not  reflect  such  wishes  in 
dispatching  job  assignments. 


2 

Time  was  not  available  for  other  areas  of  up-grading.  P- sitions  such  as 
Field  Representative  understudy,  stock  clerk,  receptionist /dispatcher, and 
drivers  were  filled  without  sequencial  qualification  or  proper  training. 
Although  these  persons  functioned  well  within  SURGE,  they  will  find 
difficulty  securing  employment  in  parallel  positions  in  outside  industry. 
The  lack  of  training  to  meet  positional  descriptions  tends  to  nullify 
the  career  ladder  steps. 
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E.  Additional  Staff  Development 

1.  In  the  last  months  of  Phase  I,  the  training  component  conducted 
in-service  training  workshops  for  the  gen  eral  workforce.  The  need  and 
interest  was  evidenced  by  worker  requests  for  job-related  information,  and 
customer  complaints.  The  major  instructional  devices  used  were  the  "Customer 
Complaint  File",  and  "Guide  to  SURGE  Job  Orders'1.  Field  Representatives 
were  asked  to  participate  by  discussing  special  requirements  of  individual 
customers,  needs  of  specific  customers.  Round  table  discussions  centered 
around  interpretations  of  job  requests.  Commercial  cleaning  experts  were 
invited  to  demonstrate  heavy  duty  equipment  and  techniques  of  utilization. 

A human  relations  clinic  was  very  successful.  Evolving  from  these  re-training 


sessions  were:  a revival  of  worker  morale;  re-evaluation  of  standards; 
re-affirmation  of  goals;  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the  business  process,  and 
register  personal  grievences. 

2.  !i  thirty  (30)  hour  Supervisory  Training  Workshop  was  als; 
designed  to  enhance  the  skills  and  motivations  of  the  five  named  supervisors* 

A "Supervisors  Handbook"  created  to  meet  the  specific  needs  of  the  SURGE 
Supervisor*  This  workshop  was  founded  because  of  the  need  for  skilled 
supervisory  personnel  on  job  locations,  and  as  training  support  for  new 
workers  during  their  probationary  period.  The  workshop  established  an  up- 
grading process  with  in-service  staff  development*  Discussions,  role  playing, 
demonstrations,  speakers  and  self  evaluation  sessions  were  useful  in  this 
program*  There  was  much  emphasis  on  production  standards,  job  evaluations, 
human  relations  and  work  attitudes.  It  also  was  found  to  be  an  excellent 
time  to  re-inforce  the  Co-operative  Business  concept  and  begin  a stepped-up 
educational  process  in  cooperative  responsibility,  individual  involvement 
and  business  management* 
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SECTION  V 
COUNSELING 

A.  Goals 

The  need  for  counseling  of  trainees  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  the 
"hard  core”  underemployed  has  been  observed  in  many  programs.  The 
problems  faced  by  those  of  us  who  are  not  underpriveledged  are  relatively 
simple  to  solve:  If  we  need  a doctor,  we  go  to  a doctor;  it  we  need  a lawyer, 

we  engage  a lawyer;  if  we  have  a child  care  problem,  we  hire  a babysitter  or 
child  nurse.  The  underpriveledged,  however,  must  seek  free  or  charitable  service, 
often  resulting  in  long  delays  and  inferior  service.  We  all  have  our  problems, 
but  the  underpriveledged  have  more  than  their  share.  Counseling  is  the  door 
to  personal  problem  solving  and  is  one  of  the  most  vital  functions  performed 
by  a training  project.  A student  cannot  learn  effectively;  a worker  cannot 
work  efficiently  when  serious  personal  problems  exist.  In  recognition  of  this 
need,  SURGE  established  a counseling  service.  Its  goals  were  to  (l)  assist 
individuals  with  personal  problems  that  conflicted  or  restricted  their  entry 
into  the  mainstream  of  the  work  world,  and  (2)  to  orient  the  trainee  toward  the 
world  of  work. 

B.  Individual  Counseling  Methods 

Individual  counseling,  required  by  schedule,  or  requested  by  the  trainee, 
was  conducted  in  an  informal,  re lazed  and  confidential  manner.  Personal  pro- 
blems such  as  obsity  and  general  health,  family  finances,  child  care,  lack  of 
proper  housing,  not  wanting  to  work  with  certain  individuals,  or  not  liking  an 
instructor,  were  among  the  many  problems  that  caused  anxieties.  Once  the  problem 
was  defined,  the  counselor  and  trainee/worker  discussed  alternate  solutions. 

In  some  cases,  the  solutions  required  much  effort  on  the  trainee’s  part;  in 
other  cases  the  counselor  referred  the  trainee  to  local  agencies  that  could 
more  readily  meet  specific  needs. 
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Individual  counseling  documented  problems  of  (a)  child  care,  (b)  school  problems, 
(c)  finances,  (d)  taxes,  (e)  welfare  problems,  (f)  housing,  (g)  consumer  problems. 

Cooperation  was  maintained  with  the  Employment  Commission,  the  Welfare 
Department,  Neighborhood  House,  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Center,  Boys  Clsb, 
Salvation  Army,  Red  Cross,  Community  Action  Agency,  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, the  Housing  Administration,  Day  Care  Centers,  Legal  Aid,  and  Public  Schools 
Referrals  were  made  to  these  organizations  when  appropriate.  In  some  instances 
Joint  effort  was  required  to  help  an  individual  family. 

Late  MDTA  payments  also  created  grave  individual  problems;  reductions  or 
suspension  of  Welfare  support  caused  much  concern;  threats  of  eviction  plagued 
many.  Lack  of  child  care  affected  a great  percentage  of  the  trainees  and  workers. 
Several  trainees  had  to  drop  out  of  the  program  because  they  could  not  afford 
adequate  child  care. 

C.  Group  Counseling  Methods: 

Group  counseling  was  scheduled  for  at  least  once  a week,  for  a two  hour  period. 

The  successful  techniques  used  were  role  playing  and  round  table  discussions. 

These  measures  provided  the  individuals,  as  well  as  the  group,  to  see  a problem 
and  to  discuss  their  reactions;  to  determine  solutions  and  alternate  so!utlons; 
to  plan  the  steps  of  Implementing  the  solutions.  The  Counselor  used  real-life 
and  work  oriented  situations  for  material.  Major  topics  were:  (1)  attitude  toward 
self,  (2)  attitude  toward  others,  including  supervisory  personnel,  (3)  attitude 
toward  work  and  household  occupation.  Participants  were  allowed  to  express  them- 
selves freely,  to  voice  their  anxities  and  dreams,  to  assess  capabilities, 
strengths  and  weaknesses.  These  sessions  proved  enjoyable  and  Informative  to  the 
participants.  They  were  guided  in  recognizing  poor  attitudes  and  habits  as  well 
as  given  positive  motivation  for  self  Improvement. 


D.  Other  Functions  of  the  Counselor: 


Performing  another  vital  function,  the  Counselor  kept  informed  of  other  jobs  and 
training  programs.  Many  SURGE  applicants  were  either  not  Interested  in  SURGE, 
wanted  training  in  other  occupations,  or  were  not  qualified  for  SURGE  trainig 
under  the  MOTA  requirements.  Many  of  the  applicants  were  relatives  or  friends 
of  SURGE  trainees  and  graduates. 

The  Counselor  provided  assistance  to  the  Business  Manager  by  soliciting 
job  orders,  issuing  job  assignments,  scheduling  and  transporting  the  workers  to 
job  locations,  and  was  active  in  job  counseling  and  employer  relations. 

The  Counselor  cooperated  with  the  Community  Services  Coordinator  to  es- 
tablish a Domestic  Task  Force.  The  Task  Force  was  composed  of  volunteers  as  well 
as  interested  SURGE  graduates.  Its  main  objective  was  to  create  a climate  of 
public  opinion  in  which  wages,  working  conditions,  and  general  status  of  the  House 
hold  worker  in  Northern  Virginia  could  be  more  readily  up-graded.  The  Task  Force, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  local  housing  authorities  Tenants ‘Counci  1 , made  a 
survey  tn  public  housing  in  an  effort  to  organize  domestics  Into  pressure  groups 
for  reform.  The  group  became  inactive  after  several  months  partly  because  some 
members  were  too  aggressive,  wanting  more  militant  proposals  for  social  change. 
This  conflicted  with  the  orderly  intent  of  others. 

E.  Evaluation: 

Considering  the  vast  social  and  personal  problems  of  the  SURGE  trainee/worker, 
the  primary  goals  of  counseling  were  met.  Several  trainees  who  were  potential 
drop-outs  found  to  their  pleasure  that  many  personal  problems  could  be  faced 
and  solved  by  thoughtful  planning;  others  found  circumstances  so  overwhelmingly 
Impossible  (such  as  day  care  problems)  that  counseling  supported  their  decision 
to  leave  the  training  program. 
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SECTION  VI 
Job  Development 


A.  Techniques 


In  the  early  stages  of  Project  SURGE  job  development  for  graduating 
trainees  was  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  faced  by  the  staff.  Graduates 
had  been  assured  of  40  hours  of  work,  and  were  dismayed  waen  they  found  that 
jobs  available  were  insufficient  to  provide  all  workers  with  full  employment* 
The  SURGE  staff,  lacking  marketing  and  sales  promotion  experience,  nonetheless 
tackled  this  problem  with  vigor.  They  succeeded  in  developing  the  required 
business  by  trial  and  error  methods  involving  much  evening  and  weekend  work* 

Early  job  development  methods  used  were:  radio  and  TV  spot  ads,  ads 
in  the  local  papers  and  distribution  of  flyers  in  apartment  houses*  Volunteers 
were  called  in  to  survey  their  neighborhood  for  SURGE  service*  It  was  found 
that  SURGE  could  not  assure  the  graduate  a 40  hour  week  of  work*  Many  of  the 
jobs  found  by  the  volunteers  were  one  time  favors  to  the  individual  volunteer/ 
neighbor*  Many  resident  managers  of  apartment  houses  displayed  hostility 
toward  the  occupation  and  personnel  involved,  and  did  not  allow  the  Project 
to  distribute  brochures  and  flyers*  On  the  otherhand,  many  resident  managers 
welcomed  the  Project  goals  and  permitted  the  staff  to  put  sales  material  in 
laundry  rooms  and  beneath  individual  apartment  doors.  Newspaper  ads  and 
satisfied  customer  referrals  continue  to  be  the  Project1 s main  source  of 
business  development. 

It  was  the  belief  of  the  Project  that  the  volunteer-steering 
committee  groups  would  engage  in  active  employer  training  through  organiz- 
ational membership  meetings  and  recruit  influential  support  via  publicity. 
However,  SURGE  did  not  have  the  benefits  o£  such  support,  and  no  employer 
training  or  orientation  programs  to  help  change  the  customer  attitudes  were 
implemented  by  the  sponsoring  volunteer  groups*  The  Urban  League  invited 

staff  members  to  speak  at  general  and  special  membership 
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meetings  and  Board  of  Director  meetings  to  explain  the  project  and  gain 
exposure  of  the  concept.  The  current  Business  Manager  does  not  recommend 
employer  training  as  useful. 

Other  techniques  used  to  develop  jobs  for  SURGE  workers  were:  news  ads, 
radio  spot  ads,  TV  appearances,  distributing  flyers  in  apartment  houses.  The 
most  successful  of  the  above  techniques  are  the  news  ads.  Such  ads  enable 
SURGE  broad  exposure  at  minimal  costs.  Next  to  door-to-door  sales,  the  flyers 
proved  to  be  the  least  beneficial.  It  is  to  be  pointed  out  that  the  flyers  were 
hurriedly  made  and  lacked  the  luster  of  professionalism.  Through  trial  and 
error  precesses  SURGE  has  adopted  what  it  considers  satisfactory  promotion. 

This  technique,  briefly,  is  to  promptly  respond  to  each  phone  inquiry  by  setting 
up  an  appointment  for  consulting  and  viewing  the  job  request.  This  visit  is 
free  of  charge.  The  Field  Representative  is  able  to  answer  the  various  questions 
of  the  customer,  assesses  the  time  and  materials  required  to  do  the  job,  as 
well  as  manpower  and  equipment  needed  to  complete  the  job.  At  this  time,  the 
Field  Representative  quotes  the  price  and  makes  a contractual  agreement.  It 
is  estimated  by  the  acting  Business  Manager  that  of  three  phone  inquiries,  two 
are  retained  as  actual  jobs  on  a more  than  one-time  assignment. 

B.  Problems : Staff  members  were  constantly  frustrated  when  presenting 

proposals  for  business  and  training  standards  and  procedures.  Frequently  pro- 
posals were  received  with  negative  responses.  The  lack  of  cohesive  business 
operations  has  been  a handicap.  Two  extreme  cases  in  point: 

a.  Job  Development:  The  Administrative  Assistant  receiving  service 

inquiries,  scheduled  the  three  Field  Representatives  for  a minimum  of  three 
visits  a day,  or  45  potential  jobs  a week.  These  visits  were  coordinated  so 
that  all  three  jobs  were  in  the  same  or  near  by  geographical  locations;  often 
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in  the  same  neighborhoods  as  SURGE  job  sites  for  the  same  day.  This  sales 
process  was  discontinued  for  two  major  reasons:  (l)  Field  Representatives 
were  needed  to  supervise  on-$:ob  locations;  (2)  Field  Representatives  were 
assigned  to  transport  and  transfer  workers  from  one  job  site  to  another. 

b.  Rased  on  contractual  agreements,  detailed  commercial  job 
schedule  were  developed  by  Staff  Development  so  that  ohe  SURGE  workers  would 
have  the  benefit  of  concise  daily  tasks  outlined  and  know  what  production  was 
expected  of  her;  the  customer  would  have  on  file  the  services  he  was  purchasing; 
the  SURGE  business  office  would  have  complete  data  of  personnel  time  and  costs, 
equipment  and  materials.  This  process  would  afford  the  SURGE  business  office 
commercial  quality  control  for  each  given  contract.  Supervisors  or  team 
leaders  were  counseled  as  to  the  specific  commercial  contract  and  the  methods 
of  accomplishing  the  contractual  agreements.  However,  this  process  has  been 
met  with  indifference  by  the  business  operation,  resulting  in  the  lack  of  coor- 
dination and  quality  control.  In  one  specific  case,  a sizeable  commercial  con- 
tract was  lost  due  to  not  meeting  the  contractual  comittments . Proper  quality 
control  procedures  and  supervision  must  be  implemented  to  assure  continued 
success  with  commercial  contracts. 

C.  Performance  Evaluation 

Performance  of  the  SURGE  worker  is  evaluated  in  several  ways.  A complaint 
file  is  kept  by  the  Business  Manager  and  Training  component.  Should  workers1 
names  assigned  to  the  complaining  jobs  reappear  consistantly,  the  workers  are 
counseled.  The  amount  of  responsibility  team  members  assume,  the  attitude  of 
workers  and  their  attendance  is  recorded.  It  h ns  been  noted  that  teams  that 
work  well  together  and  produce  well  earn  compliments;  workers  who  are  shifted 
frequently  and  are  not  members  of  a regular  team  perform  less  efficiently. 
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The  use  of  task  sheets  and  work  evaluation  forms  has  been  discontinued. 
Such  forms  were  devised  to  help  team  leaders  and  supervisors  evaluate  their  jobs. 
However,  It  is  felt  that  the  forms  are  time  consuming  to  fill  out  and  cumbersome 
to  evaluate  for  follow-up.  To  compensate,  Field  Representatives  double-check 
specific  jobs  and  five  detailed  job  counseling.  Supervisors  are  primarily  used 
as  "Job  Foremen"  on  the  job.  They  give  direction  to  teem  members  as  to  organ- 
izing tasks,  gathering  and  assembling  equipment,  and  give  general  counseling  on 
the  Job.  The  utilization  of  worker-supervisors  and  team  leaders  has  been  minimized 
due,  in  part,  to  the  inability  to  up-grade  wages  of  supervisory  personnel,  and 
make  the  positions  meaningful. 

D.  Customer  Satisfaction: 

Customer  satisfaction  has  been  determined  in  two  concrete  ways.  Foremost,  of 
course,  is  the  number  of  re-calls  for  service  or  complaints;  secondly,  an  inquiry 
form  is  mailed  with  the  monthly  billings.  The  inquiry  sheet  asks  for  customer 
comments  to  be  returned  with  the  remittence.  Specific  questions  are  asked  that 
relate  to  their  satisfaction  of  job  performed,  and  the  assigned  teams. 

E.  Job  Cancellations: 

Customer  turnover  is  carefully  analyzed  on  a continual  basis.  SURGE  has  made  the 
the  following  studies  that  account  for  customer  cancellations:  Normal  customer 

dissatisfaction;  mobility  of  the  community;  economic  pressures  caused  termination 
of  the  SURGE  service.  For  example,  in  the  month  of  November  of  this  year,  there 
were  four  (4)  jobs  lost  because  of  customer  dissatisfaction;  two  (2)  customers 
reported  leaving  town  and  no  longer  requiring  the  service;  and  another  five  (5) 
jobs  lost  due  to  economic  pressures.  SURGE  serviced  a total  of  three  hundred 
and  five  (305)  individual  jobs  during  the  month  of  November,  1970. 
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fjgects  of  Increased  Price s • 

Although  a number  of  jobs  have  boon  cancelled  because  of  the  price 
increase  introduced  by  SUP.GE,  it  is  generally  felt  that  they  were 
of  little  consequence.  During  the  eariy  stages  rf  the  business, 
prices  for  SURGE  Cleaning  Services  were  low.  Prices  ranged  from 
$3.00  for  an  apartment  to  $16.00  for  a home.  These  prices  more 
closely  followed  the  normal  wages  customers  were  accustomed  to  pay- 
ing day  help  secured  from  the  State  Employment  Commission.  When  the 
price  structure  was  re-vamped,  SURGE  did  net  notice  a rush  of 
cancellations.  Those  old  customers  who  did  discontinue  the  cleaning 
service  felt  that  the  higher  costs  were  too  much;  that  they  could 
retain  help  for  less.  Few  appeared  to  consider  the  built-in  bene- 
fits such  as  transportation,  uniforms,  social  security,  bonding,  or 
training  comensorate  with  their  cleaning  budgets. 

It  was  found  that  the  jobs  lost  were  in  scattered  areas,  but 
there  was  no  high  concentration  of  jobs  in  one  geographical  location. 
SUP.GE  could  withstand  the  small  loss  of  jobs  for  increased  pricing. 

Those  jobs  retained  or  gained  after  the  prices  were  elevated 
proved  to  be  more  lucritive  and  stable.  One  important  observation  Is 
that  the  motivations  of  the  workers  increased.  Workers  felt  proud 
that  they  were  working  on  higher  priced  jobs;  their  efforts  increased, 
and  production  rose  accordingly.  Field  Representatives  attempted  to 
save  jobs  in  desireable  locations  by  offering  a customer  a reduced 
price  if  she  could  recruit  additional  jobs  within  her  neighborhood  or 
general  location.  This  attempt  is  of  little  consequence.  Most  jobs 
secured  by  SURGE,  are  within  midd le-inccme  range  of  customers, 
although  Alexandria  is  surrounded  by  areas  of  homes  costing  a buyer 
from  $*40,000  to  $100,000.  For  example:  a near-by  settlement  built  in 
1924  and  extending  over  many  acreas,  houses  331  families  of  doctors, 
lawyers,  political  chiefs,  retired  mi litsry  off icers  and 
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F,  Effects  of  Increased  Prices: 


Although  a number  of  jobs  have  been  cancelled  because  of  the  price  Increase 
introduced  by  SURGE,  it  is  generally  felt  that  they  were  of  little  consequence. 
During  the  early  stages  of  the  business,  prices  for  SURGE  services  were  low.  Prices 
ranged  from  $8.00  for  an  apartment  to  $16,00  for  a home  cleaning.  These  prices 
more  closely  followed  the  normal  wages  customers  were  accustomed  to  paying  day  help 
secured  from  the  State  Employment  Commission.  When  the  price  structure  was  re- 
vamped, SURGE  did  not  notice  a rush  of  cancellations.  Those  old  customers  who  did 
discontinue  the  cleaning  servie  felt  that  the  higher  costs  were  too  much;  that  they 
could  retain  help  for  much  less.  Few  appeared  to  consider  the  built-in  benefits 
such  as  worker  transportation,  paid  social  security,  bonding  or  training  comen- 
sorate  with  their  cleaning  budgets. 

It  was  found  that  the  jobs  lost  were  in  scattered  areas,  but  there  was 
no  high  concentration  of  jobs  in  one  geographical  location.  SURGE  could  withstand 
the  small  loss  of  jobs  for  increased  pricing. 

Those  jobs  retained  or  gained  after  the  prices  were  elevated  proved  to  be 
more  lucritive  and  stable.  One  important  observation  is  that  the  motlvatios  of  the 
workers  increased.  Workers  felt  proud  that  they  were  working  on  higher  priced  jobs; 
their  efforts  increased,  and  production  rose  accordingly.  Field  Representatives 
attempted  to  save  jobs  in  desireable  locations  by  offering  a customer  a reduced 
price  if  she  could  recruit  additional  jobs  within  her  neighborhood.  This  attempt 
was  found  to  be  of  little  consequence.  Most  jobs  secured  by  SURGE  are  within 
a middle  Income  range  of  customers,  although  Alexandria  is  surrounded  by  areas  of 
homes  costing  a buyer  from  $40,000  to  $100,000.  For  example:  a near-by  settlement 
built  in  1924  and  extending  over  many  acres,  houses  381  families  of  doctors, 
lawyers,  political  chiefs,  retired  military  officers  and  top  ranking  civil  servants. 
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SURGE  campaigned  heavily  In  this  area  for  jobs,  but  few  resulted.  Most  homeowners 
In  this  area  employ  day  help  from  the  State  Employment  Commission  and  require  of 
their  help  more  services  than  SURGE  offers.  Services  that  customers  in  higher 
income  brackets  desire  include:  food  preparation,  party  service,  child  care,  care 

of  Invalid  relatives.  Such  customers  do,  on  occassion,  call  SURGE  for  heavy  duty 
cleaning  and  are  quire  willing  to  pay  for  the  service. 

G.  Worker  Benefits: 

The  SURGE  worker  benefits  are  listed  on  the  following  page. 

H.  Worker  Assignments: 

The  work  load  assigned  to  individual  teams  is  determined  in  three  ways:  (1)  Field 
Representative^  decide  how  many  persons  or  teams  will  be  required  to  fulfill  a job 
based  on  the  size  of  the  house  or  apartment,  the  amount  and  details  of  duties 
contracted  for;  (2)  the  Business  Manager  screens  each  job  and  requested  number  of 
of  workers  to  be  assigned,  and  determines  which  teams  would  best  complete  the 
specific  assignment;  (3)  the  quanity  of  daily  jobs,  and  the  estimated  level  of 
effort  required  for  each  dictates  the  number  of  jobs  assigned  to  each  team. 

I . Developing  Stable  Clientele: 

Commercial  contracts  are  by  far  the  most  stable,  predictable  sources  of  income. 
Such  contracts  are  currently  subject  to  change  or  termination  with  a joint  thirty 
(30)  day  notice.  Studies  give  evidence  that  a twelve  (12)  month  contract  would 
be  more  desireable.  Contracts  entered  into  with  the  homewoner  have  no  deadlines 
for  cancellation.  To  cut  down  on  overhead  expenses  of  transporting  workers  to 
wide  geographical  locations,  the  Field  Representatives  encourage  customers  to 
schedule  jobs  in  neighboring  locations  on  the  same  day,  thereby  more  effectively 
utilizing  team  members.  Customers  have  recorded  preference  for  certain  teams 
and  are  generally  willing  to  cooperate  with  schedules  that  result  in  the  desired 
team  working  relationships.  This  results  in  job  stability. 
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J.  Customer  Complaints; 

Customer  complaints  are  handled  in  the  business  office.  No  longer  does  the 
worker  have  to  suffer  the  humiliation  of  nagging  complaints.  The  justification 
of  the  complaint  is  evaluated  and  recorded  by  the  Business  Manager.  If  the 
complaint  appears  to  be  justified  three  recourses  are  open  for  compensation: 

(1)  to  have  teams  return  and  complete  the  specific  tasks  as  requested;  (2)  to 
re-emphasize  the  specific  task  on  the  next  scheduled  visit;  (3)  reduction  on 
price  for  the  specified  deficiency. 

K.  Service  Charges: 

SURGE  Cleaning  Services  charges  fall  into  four  basic  categories.  Apartments 
range  from  $12  to  $20,  for  a general  cleaning,  depending  on  size  and  tasks 

required.  Homes  with  from  two  to  four  bedrooms  are  charged  from  $20  upwards  to 

$45  for  a general  cleaning.  Jobs  requesting  heavy-duty  cleaning  and  equipment, 
floor  specialists  and  more  personnel  in  a home  have  merited  charges  from  $50  to 

$200.  Commercial  jobs  are  priced  on  the  basis  of  size  of  areas  to  clean  a.id 

maintain,  equipment  needed,  hours  and  number  of  personnel  required  to  complete 
the  contracted  assignment.  An  "initial  cleaning"  may  be  more  expensive  than 
general  maintenance. 

L.  Billing  Procedure: 

Billing  procedures  are  kept  daily.  Customers  are  currently  being  encouraged 
to  return  a check  with  the  team  leader  or  supervisor  for  services  rendered. 
Other  methods  for  collecting  payment  for  services  have  Included  billing  once 
a month,  bi-monthly  notices  or  reminders.  All  commercial  customers  are  billied 
once  a month.  The  customer  is  made  aware  of  the  cost  of  the  |ob  by  the  initial 
contractual  agreement  with  the  Field  Representative,  or,  if  she  desires  add- 
itional or  fewer  tasks,  the  customer  calls  the  SURGE  business  office  and  makes 
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the  proper  adjustments.  The  customer  never  makes  price  arrangements  with  the 
workers.  ( However,  It  has  been  reported  that  some  workers  will  do  special 
favors  for  tips  or  clothing.) 

Moves  Toward  Self  Sufficiency: 

The  Project  has  experienced  a slow  pace  towards  ultimate  self  sufficiency. 

Without  Federal  funding  the  Project  could  not  have  moved  past  the  staggering 
cost  barriers  such  as  bonding  Insurance,  rents,  utility  charges,  high  costs 
of  transportation,  etc.  It  Is  the  opinion  of  the  Business  Manager  that  obtaining 
commercial  contracts  with  predictable  incomes  will  be  the  life-blood  of  the  SURGE 
business  Income.  To  continue  the  Project,  cuts  will  be  considered  In  overhead 
costs  such  as  rent  and  utilities,  transportation,  and  administrative  personnel. 

Additional  areas  of  employment  for  the  workforce  are  now  now  on  the 
drawing  board.  Possible  fields  of  specialization  could,  however,  Include 
property  management,  gardening  and  landscaping,  house  painting,  exterior  window 
washing,  day  care  aides,  sales  persons,  and  heavy-duty  equipment  distributors. 
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SECTION  VII 
FOLLOW-UP 

Cgneral. 

The  Project  has  maintained  its  awareness  of  the  follow-up  need3  of  SURGE 
lurking  graduates#  Skill  development  courses  are  periodically  scheduled  and 
individual  job  counseling  has  continued.  This  has  proved  to  be  a valuable  tool 
for  clear  understanding  of  the  SURGE  customers1  requirements  and  the  workers* 
tasks.  Re- fresher  workshops  are  periodically  given  to  the  work  teams;  training 
seminars  are  held  as  needed.  Graduates  who  express  the  desire  to  attend  special 
schools  are  encouraged,  and  often  are  helped  to  prepare  enrollment  forms,  etc. 
(Example:  at  least  three  graduate/workers  are  currently  attending  adult  education 
classes,  taking  typing,  psychology,  and  office  practice.)  Individual  counseling 
continues.  Other  services  offered  continue  to  be  in  the  areas  of  aid  in  securing 
hording,  legal  aid  and  medical  care.  A prime  effort  extended  to  the  worker  has 
been  regular  sessions  introducing  them  to  the  responsibilities  of  a Co-operative. 
,uch  sessions  have  included  general  meetings  to  discuss  the  operation  of  a Co- 
rporative. Subjects  include;  procedures  for  selecting  committees,  rules  of  order, 
‘.•tides  of  Incorporation,  operation  of  an  election  for  Board  of  Directors;  and 
general  informational  meetings  organized  to  educate  the  workforce  in  a service 
Cooperative  business. 

Employer-Employee  Problems 

SURGE  has  experienced  only  a minimal  number  of  unhappy  incidents  be- 
tween the  graduate  worker  and  the  customer.  In  such  cases,  the  worker  was  not 

t 

re-assigned  to  the  job  if  it  was  on  a continuing  basis;  in  one  case,  drivers 
were  asked  to  take  replacements  to  the  job  and  return  the  objectionable  workers. 
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C.  Graduate  Satisfaction 


We  could  attempt  to  measure  graduate  satisfaction  by  statistical  methods, 
comparing  the  number  of  trainees,  dropouts  and  graduates.  However, 
this  would  result  only  in  a number  which  did  not  reflect  the  human  element. 
Graduate  satisfaction  is  subjective  in  nature  and  can  be  measured  effectively 
only  by  observing  many  peripheral  factors.  Evidence  of  satisfaction  are 
found  in  the  individual  progress  shown  on  the  job  in  terms  of  excellent  pro- 
duction; willingness  to  carry  responsibility;  customer  reports  of  outstanding 
performance;  requests  for  further  training  to  enrich  skills  and  potential. 

The  satisfied  graduate  worker  also  refers  relatives  and  friends  for  training 
or  to  fill  vacancies. 

Graduates,  for  the  most  part,  continue  employment  within  SURGE,  Inc. 
for  two  major  reasons:  (l)  belief  in  the  business  progression  towards  a self- 

sustaining  service  Co-Operative;  and  (2)  comfort  of  knowing  the  standards  of 
the  employer.  Other  factors  might  be  termed  as  "social"  in  nature,  in  that 
the  workers  have  leverage  in  the  personnel  practices  that  allows  earned  time 
off  each  month  for  personal  matters.  Workers  vocalize  that  few  employers 
offer,  or  even  understandingly  tollerate  the  employment  freedoms  needed  by 
female  heads  of  household. 

Younger  employees  have  left  for  various  reasons.  Some  were  able  to 
establish  a good  work  record  with  which  recommendations  lead  to  good  jobs  with 
industry,  such  as  household  departments  in  retail  stores.  Others  were  married, 
moved  out  of  the  area.  Two  returned  to  school. 

Only  a few  workers  have  left  because  of  accute  child  care  problems, 
however  lOOfo  of  the  trainees  and  workers  voice  the  desire  for  a babysitting 
facility  within  the  framework  of  SURGE.  A limited  babysitting  arrangement  has 
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now  been  established  on  a trial  basis.  If  it  is  successful,  the  feasibility 
of  a more  comprehensive  child  care  facility  will  be  investigated. 


D,  Profile  of  Successful  Graduate 

Mrs,  W.  aged  27,  mother  of  one  school  aged  daughter,  came  to  SURGE 
with  mixed  feelings  and  hopes,  • daughter  of  a well  thought-of  person  within 
the  black  community,  and  sister  of  three  others  who  had  completed  their  high 
school  education  and  were  considered  to  :,have  made  itn,  Mrs,  W,  herself  a 
school  drop-out  in  the  10th  grade,  entered  the  program  only  because  she  could 
forsee  the  possibility  of  a successful  Co-operative  business  with  which  she 
could  serve  in  a major  capacity.  Extremely  over-weight,  unmarried,  unsuccessful 
work  records,  and  a militant  view  of  social  ills,  the  trainee  suffered  accute 
inferiority  feelings  among  her  family  members  as  well  as  other  trainees.  Her 
differing  opinions  and  massive  physical  stature  did  not  always  win  her  pop- 
ularity, In  class,  Mrs,  W,  (recently  married)  was  well  spoken,  displayed  an 
eagerness  to  learn,  and  understood  the  theories  of  organization.  She  was  one 
of  the  leading  members  to  voluntarily  accept  responsibilities.  Hers  was  a 
quest  for  working  for  up-grading  through  the  process  of  training,  and  equal 
opportunity  to  merit  the  steps  of  a career  ladder  , She  was  one  of  five  women 
to  be  selected  for  Supervisory  training,  Mrs,  W,  was  one  of  the  first  to  be 
interested  in  heavy-duty  cleaning  instruction;  she  recommended  additional  train- 
ing to  qualify  for  bidding  and  seeking  commercial  job  contracts.  Her  ideas 
and  actual  work  have  been  of  great  value  to  the  Project,  -<s  supervisor,  she 
has  demonstrated  much  tact,  and  success,  Mrs,  W,  was  elected  to  the  Presidency 
of  the  SURGE  Board  of  Directors,  and  serves  in  this  capacity  admirably.  She 
has  developed  fine  leadership  capabilities  and  insight  into  the  business 
mechanics, 
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Need  for  Continuing  Follow-up 


There  is  evidence  that  con3istant  follow-up  service  is  advantageous  to 
the  graduate.  Workers,  no  longer  displaying  great  dependence  upon  welfare 
agencies,  continue  to  have  need  for  counseling  that  a regular  employer  cannot, 
or  does  not,  supply.  When  considering  "the  whole  person",  the  Project  cannot 
overlook  the  many  facets  effecting  production  and  successful  business. 

Personal  problems  faced  within  the  home  atmosphere  such  as  child  care,  legal 
problems,  consumer  affairs ; job  readiness  and  skill  development  are  in  need 
of  support;  the  up-grading  of  personal  goals  need  support  through  training 
workshops. 
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SECTION  VIII 


THE  SURGE  COOPERATIVE 

General  indoctrination  in  the  methods  of  conducting  business  and 
committee  meetings  was  a first  step  in  organizing  the  main  body  of  the  workforce 
towards  cooperative  involvement.  This  was  achieved  through  general  and  small 
committee  meetings.  The  election  of  a Board  of  Directors  was  accomplished  by 
careful  guidence  and  active  individual  campaigning.  The  selection  of  committee 
members  to  serve  the  Board  was  a second  step  in  learning  the  cooperative  re* 
lationships  of  a business  structure.  The  staff  conducted  educational  sessions 
to  familarize  the  groups  with  Roberts  Rules  of  Order,  and  formalized  methods 
and  procedures  for  conducting  meetings.  Simple  descriptions  of  committee 
functionaries  were  drawn  to  guide  individual  workers.  The  inter-relationships 
of  the  co-operative  committees  follow: 

A.  The  Central  Control  Committee:  will  be  composed  of  two  (2)  delegates  from 

each  of  the  committees  as  described  on  the  following  pages.  Together,  the 
combined  delegates  will  form  the  Central  Control  Committee  which  is  responsible 
for  relaying  all  Committee  recommendations  to  the  Board  of  Directors.  Each 
delegate  brings  with  her,  from  her  respective  committee,  those  recommendations 
her  committee  wishes  to  express  to  the  Board. 

A prime  duty  of  this  Committee  is  to  reflect  the  attitude  and 
interest  of  the  general  workforce  through  the  Committees.  Requests  for  change 
or  additions  are  to  be  presented  to  the  Board  for  consideration  and  action. 


1 .  Commercial  Committee: 


Qualifications:  The  members  of  this  committee  should  ha^e  had  commercial 
orientation,  training  seminars,  and  worked  on  jobs  that 
encompass  all  aspects  of  industrial  cleaning.  Members  should 
have  strong  knowledge  in  the  scheduling  of  duties,  customer 
requests,  personnel  capabilities,  production  measures,  and 
use  of  heavy-duty  equipment. 

Duties:  The  major  function  of  the  Commercial  Committee  will  be  to 

review  commercial  bids  and  advise  the  Board  of  Directors  , 
through  the  Central  Commi ttee,of  collective  suggestions  for 
improvements  of  production,  better  utilization  of  personnel, 
and  seeking  new  contracts.  This  committee  will  represent  the 
commercial  workers  for  al!  grievences  and  suggestions.  Also, 
members  will  act  as  advisors  when  purchasing  new  equipment, 

2,  Heavy  Duty  Cleaning  Committee: 

Qualifications:  Committee  members  should  have  a strong  work  background  and 

practical  experience  operating  heavy-duty  and  commercial 
equipment.  Members  should  know  first  hand,  the  needs  of  bath 
commercial  and  private  household  job  orders  that  require 
heavy-duty  cleaning  tasks  and  materials. 

Duties:  It  will  be  the  responsibility  of  this  committee  to  review 

current  heavy  - duty  jobs  as  they  relate  to  the  capabilities 
of  the  workforce.  They  will  make  recommendations  to  the  Board 
of  Directors  through  the  Centra]  Committee  for  up-grading 
skills,  seeking  an  increase  in  contracts  for  commercial  and 
heavy-duty  cleaning.  Members  will  also  make  recommendations 
for  pricing  such  jobs,  wage  scales,  and  benefits. 

3,  Household  Committee: 

Qualifications:  Members  of  this  committee  must  have  completed  SURGE  training 

and  worked  on  the  various  job  assignments  in  private  households 
and  apartments. 

Duties:  Prime  responsibilities  of  this  committee  will  be  to  over-see 

the  regulatory  systems  of  job  duties,  personnel  selections 
and  production  standards.  Members  will  study  customer  re- 
lations and  complaints  to  seek  improvements  in  these  areas  of 
concern.  They  will  make  recommendations  to  the  Board  of  Directors 
through  the  Central  Committee  for  job  pricing,  transportation 
procedures,  efficiency  measures  and  production  goals,  employee 
wages  and  benefits.  They  will,  in  affect,  act  as  "watch  dog" 
on  employment  practices  as  they  affect  the  Household  worker, 

4,  Membership/Education  Committee: 

Qualifications:  This  committee  will  require  that  members  be  active  participants 

and  share-owners  of  the  SURGE  Co-operative.  Each  committee 
member  must  have  graduated  from  the  SURGE  training  program  f 
can  verbalize  the  concepts  of  SURGE,  understand  the  present 
personnel  needs  of  $URGEe 
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Duties: 


Members  will  promote  worker  memberships  into  the  Cooperative. 

The  committee  will  be  sensitive  to  the  development  of  the 
individual  as  well  as  the  larger  body  of  workers.  This 
committee  will  keep  abreast  of  occupational  training  programs, 
occupational  demonstrations,  equipment,  scholorships,  and 
adult  education  courses  that  meet  the  criteria  for  up-grading 
of  occupational  and  personal  advancement  of  the  entire  SURGE 
workforce. 

5-  Social  Services  Committee: 

Qualifications:  Members  must  have  knowledge  of  community  resources  and  be 

able  to  research  new  areas  and  agencies  that  can  be  of  use  to 
individuals  and  worker  groups  in  need  of  specific  help  and 
Interest.  Members  must  be  able  to  translate  worker  social 
needs  into  action-oriented  programs.  The  ability  to  communicate 
both  verbaly  and  in  written  form  is  required. 

Duties:  The  committee  will  be  sensitive  to  worker/nember  social  needs. 

They  will  make  recommendations  to  the  Board  of  Directors  through 
the  Central  Committee  for  instituting  social  programs  as  re- 
flected by  worker  needs  and  desires.  Examples  of  such  needs 
may  be:  medical  services  and  health  check-ups,  grooming  and 
dress  codes,  child  care,  and  housing. 

6.  Financial  Committee: 

Qualifications:  Financial  Committee  members  must  be  proficient  in  basic 

mathematics.  It  is  desireable  that  members  have  had  experience 
in  bookkeeping,  cost  estimating  and  budgeting.  Members  should 
have  knowledge  of  cost  factors  in  business,  and  be  familiar 
with  normal  cost  accounting  procedures.  Members  of  this 
committee  are  required  to  be  capable  of  reading  and  under- 
standing financial  statements. 

Duties:  Responsibilities  of  the  Finance  Committee  are  to  recommend 

to  the  Board  of  Directors  decisions  on  current  and  projected 
Income^  expenditures,  savings,  sale  of  stock  and  the  benefit 
programs.  A prime  objective  of  the  committee  is  to  set  forth 
financial  policy  and  to  moniter  all  Co-cperative  funds  and 
records.  The  Financial  Committee  will  measure  financial 
progress  against  the  financial  goals  established. 


B,  Co-op  Development  Procedures:  Workers  have  been  informed  of,  and  many  have 
participated  in,  the  grueling,  slew  steps  of  forming  an  independent  cooperative 
service  business*  No  amount  of  wordage  can  adequately  illustrate  the  pain  and 
effort  of  accomplishing  the  meek  steps  as  briefly  outlined  below*  Staff  mem- 
bers flour. lered  frr  directions  and  answers.  There  were  few  areas  of  help*  The 
project  was  told  "it  ought  to  do"  many  things,  but  the  advice  obtained  was  weak- 
ened with  little,  or  no,  concrete  envidence  of  real  support  in  establishing  a 
service,  profit-making  Co-operative,  Amid  financial  crisis,  the  challenge  of 
obtaining  and  maintaining  commercial  contracts,  re-training  personnel,  the  add- 
itional chore  of  researching  the  paths  to  formulate  a service  co-operative  seemed 
overwhelming.  Convinced  that  the  concept  of  SURGE  was  sound,  and  that  Govern- 
ment funding  made  the  venture  possible,  the  staff  was  determined  to  work  for  the 
dreamed-of-rewards : independent,  self-sustaining  co-operative  service  business. 

The  time  consuming,  and  often  times,  heartbreaking  steps  toward  this  goal  were: 

1.  Finding  a lawyer  for  consultation  and  writing  of  Articles. 

2.  Authorization  to  have  receipts  for  services  mailed  directly  to  SURGE; 

SURGE  payroll  cut  on  the  premises. 

3.  Establishing  banking  and  savings  accounts  in  a local  bank. 

At  Educating  the  workforce  of  responsibilities  due  in  a co-operative  re- 
lationship, (including  research, guest  speakers,  assignments, study  sessions). 

5.  Stock  issue, 

6,  Election  of  Board  of  Directors 

7*  Formation  of  committees  responsible  to  the  Board, 

o,  Establishing  business  and  social  goals  of  SURGE. Inc, 

9,  Stimulating  action  committees. 

Such  seemingly  minor  events  as  above  had  a tremendous  impact  on  the  general  work- 
force, The  impact  was  recorded  in  many  way s*  Workers  wanting  to  know  more  about 
the  financial  status  of  their  business  , voiced  opinions  on;  proposals  for  man- 
agement control  and  increasing  generated  income;  new  interest  in  the  occupational 
career  ladder  steps;  assessing  worker  benefits  such  as  insurance;  individual 
contributions  of  ideas  for  social  needs  such  as  babysitting  facilities  for  workers; 
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and,  identification  cards  to  facilitate  cashing  of  pay  checks.  Perhaps  one 
of  the  most  exciting  events,  long  worked  and  dreamed  for,  was  the  actual, 
official  papers  of  incorporation.  Electrical  shocks  of  realization  ran 
through  the  entire  workforce.  This  event  has  only  been  surpassed  by  the 
astounding  job  of  seeing  and  touching  SURGE  stock  certificates. 

C,  Business  Development  and  Planning 

The  early  architects  of  SURGE  envisioned  a self  supporting 
business  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  months  of  1007*  funding  by  the  Department 
of  Labor,  and  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  It  was  readily 
evident  that  the  time  frame  alloted  for  accomplishing  financial  independence 
was  unrealistic,  and  an  extension  of  nine  months  was  granted.  However,  at  the 
termination  of  the  extension,  the  evidence  again  indicated  unrealistic  ex- 
pectations for  developing  a viable,  profit-making  co-operative  service  business. 
Evaluations  clearly  show  that  the  project  was  expected  to  be  financially  in- 
dependent too  early. 

SURGE  has,  however,  moved  steadily  toward  independence  and  is  now 
taking  a series  of  positive  steps  to  phase-out  government  support  and  phase-in 
the  self-sustaining  co-operative  business.  One  major  move  in  this  direction  is 
the  transfer  of  business  records  and  responsibility  for  all  daily  transactions  , 
including  billing  and  payroll,  from  the  business  office  of  the  sponsoring  agent 
(Washington  Urban  League)  to  the  SURGE  location.  There  are  various  reasons 
that  this  move  be  included  in  the  recommendations  for  future  projects.  Paramount, 
is  that  the  Business  Manager  of  the  Project  must  not  be  separated  from  the  day- 
to-day  accounting  of  the  business  he  is  managing.  It  is  vital  that  he  be  informed 


and  knowledgablc  of  all  budgetry  requirements,  project  expenditures,  billings, 
statements  and  records.  It  is  incomprehensible  that  a responsible  Business 
Manager  operate  through  a third  party  in  contractual  negoiations,  operational 
accounting,  and  business  conduct.  With  such  a handicap,  the  Business  Manager 
i3  incapable  of  establishing  a business  plan,  or  judging  his  profit  and  loss. 
Specific  lines  of  contract  money  may  be  misquoted  or  misinterpreted  through 
poor  communication  between  parties.  As  stated  previously,  this  major  move  has 
been  taken  and  accountability  is  now  rightfully  placed  within  the  Project. 

With  fortunate  foresight,  the  Project  was  adequately  designed  to 
provide  a staff  sufficient  to  train  and  guide  its  participants;  to  coordinate 
and  solicit  support  through  the  purchasing  community;  to  establish  a clientele; 
and  set  into  motion  a cooperative  business  structure.  From  a private  business 
ma^s  point  of  view,  such  administrative  costs  would  spell  sure  bankruptcy,  and 
the  cost  of  entry  and  up-grading  training  with  counseling  would  be  prohibitive. 
Over  fifty  (50)  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  Project  was  reportedly  ex- 
pended for  administrative  salaries,  although  no  substantial  raises  or  cost-of- 

« 

living  increases  exceeded  the  lines  provided  for  administrative  costs.  However, 
more  recently  salaries  such  as  drivers,  receptionist/dispatchcr  were  transferred 
to  the  administrative  costs. 

As  financial  independence  draws  closer  to  reality,  the  structure 
of  the  staff  must  be  more  amenable  to  a profit-making  corporation,  with  the 
high  administrative  and  supportive  figure  sharply  reduced.  Cuts  in  professional 
staff  are  deemed  imminent.  Significant  cuts  include  elimination  of  the  position 
of  Project  Director,  thus  putting  stronger  emphasis  on  control  within  the 
position  of  the  Business  Manager.  In  another  step  to  cut  administrative  costs, 
the  function  of  the  Project  Accountant  is  being  combined  with  the  existing  duties 
of  the  Administrative  Assistant  with  the  back-up  of  a para-professional  who  has 
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perfomed  multi-duties  as  Assistant  Instructor  and  Assistant  Staff  Developer, 
Receptionist  and  Job  Dispatcher,  Also,  one  Field  Representative,  chiefly  re- 
sponsible for  developing  home  and  apartment  cleaning  jobs,  is  working  on  a part 
time  basis. 

Other  administrative  cuts  representing  high  over-head  expend- 
itures are  being  contemplated.  Such  cuts  may  require  finding  less  expensive 
office  facilities;  reducing  the  number  of  vehicles;  deductin  from  the  workforce 
unproductive  workers;  re-evaluation  of  benefit  programs;  and  elimination  of 
high  monthly  rentals  such  as  the  Zerox  machine.  In  analyzing  an  eleven  month 
period  (Jan.  1970  - Dec,  1970)  the  Project  spent  over  $20,000  for  facility  rentals 
workers  salaries  for  this  period  were  over  $106,000;  another  $65,000  was  spent  for 
administrative  salaries.  One  major  expenditure  can  be  traced  directly  to  the 
transportation  to  and  from  job  assignments.  For  example,  during  the  month  of 
June  1970,  the  Project  was  renting  six  station  wagons.  Costs  averaged  over  $2500 
a month,  and  the  eleven  month  total  was  $31,000,  This  is  indicitive  of  the  many 
operational  problems  encountered;  problems  such  as  drivers  being  allowed  to  use 
the  cars  after  work  hours  and  on  weekends.  This  was  not  well  controlled,  and 
accidents  causing  property  damage  resulted  with  subsequent  additional  costs. 

Staff  mileage  incurred  for  the  purpose  of  developing  jobs  for  the  Project  ran 
just  under  $3,000  for  the  eleven  month  period. 

In  July  1970  workers  salaries  were  $6,929,  whereas  generated  in- 
come for  that  month  was  $6,554,  leaving  a deficit  of  $375,00,  The  following 
months  show  progressive  steps  of  the  business  supporting  a workforce  of  forty 
two  (42)  workers.  In  October  worker  salaries  totaled  $0,777  with  income  gen- 
erated at  $10,115,  This  resulted  in  $1338  which  could  be 'applied  to  over-head 
expenses,  November  also  resulted  in  $1000  income  above  the  workers  salaries. 


O 
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During  these  months  commercial  contracts  gave  great  strength  and  stability  to 
the  generated  income.  In  December  only  one  commercial  contract  remained.  A 
sharp  reduction  of  generated  income  is  seen  unless  more  commercial  contracts 
can  be  retained  on  a continuing  basis,  or  additional  hone  contracts  ranging 
from  three  to  six  months  duration  can  be  a base  for  predictable  income. 

The  Project  has  observed  significant  differences  between  profit 
oriented  business,  and  one  developed  around  its  trainees  with  planned  steps  to- 
ward self  management  through  a Co-operative  structure.  Key  differences  relate 
to  the  delegation  of  authority  for  making  aV  operational  decisions  to  the  workers 
through  the  elected  Board  of  Directors.  Conversely,  in  a corporate  business 
structure,  the  Board  of  Directors  gives  the  Business  Manager  operational  re- 
sponsibility with  accountability  for  profit  and  loss.  One  argument  in  support  of 
maintaining  Business  Manager  authority  until  the  business  has  a firm  financial 
base  is  found  in  the  lack  of  current  business  sophistication  of  the  workforce 
member s. 

The  phasing  processes  from  Governmental  support  to  100%  worker 
responsibility  is  a complex  one.  There  have  been  few  guidelines,  and  financial 
stability  has  been  the  major  criteria  for  the  various  phases.  However,  some- 
what neglected,  but  of  equal  importance,  is  the  continning  need  for  in-service 
training  for  the  operational  know-how  of  a business.  Unlike  a farming  Co-op, 
where  participants  manage  their  own  individual,  family-operated  businesses,  and 
make  co-operative  decisions  that  affect  the  welfare  of  the  collective  businesses, 
SURGE  is  a project  that  is  engaged  in  developing  a single  service-business  ded- 
icated to  making  profit  and  is  to  be  operated  by  the  collective  members. 

Strong  arguments  for  worker  control  through  a Co-operative  mech- 
anism is  found  in  the  intent  and  language  of  the  original  proposal  and  contract. 


It  may  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  there  has  not  been  sufficient  time  to 
adequately  prepare  the  workforce  for  business  management  and  fiscal  responsibility. 
On  very  few  individuals  are  presently  knowledgable  of  the  rudiments  of  oper- 
ational and  financial  responsibilities  in  Business  Development.  Zealous  proponents 
of  the  Black  Movement  to  independence  have  mislead  frustrated,  hard  working  SURGE 
workers  to  interpret  a Co-operative  to  mean  demanding  complete  control  of  all 
operational  and  fiscal  decisions.  Cloaked  in  rhetoric  of  equal  opportunity  and 
promises  of  pure  democracy,  the  philosophy  of  a Co-operative  structure  has  been 
construed  to  lead  long  disadvantaged  persons  to  believe  the  social  and  economic 
fears  of  historical  employment  practices  would  be  eliminated  only  through  un- 
equivocal self  management.  There  are,  however,  a number  of  workers  who  realisticaly 
acknowledge  the  basic  rudiments  of  sound  business  judgements  and  rely  on  the 
development  of  predictable  income  to  establish  a viable,  on-going  business  in 
concert  with  a predictable  number  of  qualified  workers.  Such  knowledgable  workers 
recognize  that  present  job  development  has  not  yet  exceeded  a minimum  of  support 
to  accomodate  a business. 

Obviously,  this  is  a delicate  period  of  transition.  It  may,  in  fact, 
be  one  of  the  most  critical  in  future  projects.  Special  care  must  be  taken  to 
implement  the  transition  from  project  concept  to  the  actual  independence;  the 
differing  philosophies  of  Business  Management  and  the  various  interpretations  of 
worker  control  and  ultimate  authority  add  to  the  myriad  of  difficulties.  One 
simple  solution  to  this  problem  would  be  to  establish  the  following  in  the  early 
stages  of  transition: 

1.  The  elected  Board  cf  Directors  hire  a Business  Manager  on  a contractual 
basis,  giving  him  full  authority,  responsibility  and  accountability  for  the  plan- 
ning, development  and  operation  of  the  business.  At  the  end  of  his  contract 


period,  the  workers,  through  the  Board  , have  the  option  of  not  renewing  his 
contract,  and  nay  seek  a nore  conpitent  manager, 

2.  Changes  in  business  practices  by  workers  and  to  the  Board  of  Directors 
can  be  sent  to  the  Business  Manager  for  his  review  and  decision.  It  should  be 
his  responsibility  to  review  each  recommendation  submitted  for  its  social  and 
economic  merits.  Following  review,  it  would  be  his  responsibility  to  report 
back  to  the  Board  and  Committees  his  decision  and  economic  analysis  and  rec- 
ommendations, His  authority  should  be  final  with  respect  to  all  proposed  action 
relating  to  the  profitability  of  the  business,  and  has  an  equal  vote  with  the 
Board  of  Directors  on  issues  not  directly  related  with  profits  and  loss  of 
business  operation.  His  authority  should  be  very  clearly  and  explicitly  defined 
in  his  contract. 

Comprehensive  analysis  and  Business  Planning  are  essential  for 
the  development  of  a financially  sound  business.  1 new  business  venture  with 
sufficient  financial  sophistication  to  acquire  "front  end”  debt  and  equity 
financing  would  normally  be  required  to  establish  a Business  Plan/Prospectus  with 
comprehensive  Pro-Forma  and  cash  flow  projections.  Its  planning  might  well  stress 
expenditures  for  the  development  and  naintance  of  its  source  of  income  through 
aggressive  advertising  and  sales  promotion;  its  administrative  over-head  would  be 
minimal  but  of  high  quality,  SURGE  is  now  only  being  required  to  develop  such 
business  plans. 

In  developing  a business  plan,  SURGE  must  carefully  evaluate  three 
basic  factors;  (1)  Amount  of  income  needed  for  coverage  of  100%  of  business  op- 
erational expenses  at  a minimum  level;  (2)  Realistic  forecasting  of  profit  and 
loss  projections  on  v.’hich  to  judge  steps  of  independency  and  trends  of  solvency; 

(3)  Needed  changes  in  job  development,  promotion,  in-service  training,  and  work 
force  productivity  criteria.  In  addition,  the  Business  Plan  should  outline 


management  plans  and  objectives;  set  criteria  for  implementation  and  measurement. 
The  plan  could  identify  the  level  and  type  of  over-head  staff  necessary  to  direct 
and  support  the  business;  identify  the  professional  skills  to  be  developed  by 
existing  staff  and  worker  personnel;  and  identify  and  set  forth  a plan  for  up- 
grading training  to  offer  maximum  opportunity  for  workers  and  staff  to  increase 
their  earning  potential  and  worth  to  the  business. 

As  acertained,  SURGE  has  made  its  mark  on  the  socioeconomic  status 
of  many  underpriveledged  persons  in  Northern  Virginia.  Among  other  things,  it 
has  expanded  awareness  of  personal  potential  and  raised  morale  and  elevated  self 
esteem.  As  the  project  moves  toward  independence  it  must  concentrate  on  the 
realities  of  the  competitive  business  world:  the  economics  of  profit  and  loss. 

To  accomplish  this  objective,  it  will  be  helpful  to  take  a hypothetical  case 
(based  on  a typical  operating  month)  which  assumes  that  SURGE  is  independent  as 
of  this  date,  To  do  this,  we  will  assume  that  certain  basic  changes  have  been 
made  to  cut  over-head  costs.  These  include: 

1.  Reduction  of  over-head  staff  to  a minimum  Idvel  with: 

(a)  Business  Manager 

(b)  Bookkeeper 

(c)  Office  Assistant 

2.  Rental  of  a less  expensive  facility. 

3.  Reduction  of  transportation  costs  ; better  coordination  of  trips. 

4.  Increase  in  advertising  costs  to  compensate  for  reduction  of  Field 
Representatives. 

For  the  hypothetical  case,  a typical  Pro-Forma  statement  is  shown  on  the  follow- 
ing page. 
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ITEM $ PER  MONTH 


INCOME 

10,000  (recent  average) 

OPERATING  EXPENSES 

Salaries:  Business  Manager 

1,000. 

Bookkeeper 

500. 

Office  Assistant 

400. 

Wages:  Workers 

3,000. 

Fringe:  @ 10% 

1,000. 

Total  Salaries: 

10,900. 

RENTAL  OF  SPACE 

500. 

UTILITIES 

100. 

BONDING  & INSURANCE 

50. 

TRANSPORTATION 

1,000. 

CLEANING  SUPPLIES 

500. 

OFFICE  SUPPLIES 

100. 

TELEPHONE 

200. 

EQUIPMENT 

100. 

SALES  PROMOTION 

350. 

MISC. 

200. 

TOTAL  EXPENSES 

14,000. 

DEFICIT  (4,000.) 

* Note:  all  numbers  are  rounded. 

The  above , estimate  shows  a loss  of  $4,000.  per  month.  This  deficiency  must  be 
removed  over  the  next  few  months,  as  Governmental  support  is  phased  out,  if  the 
Project  is  to  become  self-sustaining. 

By  careful  planning,  a few  items  may  be  further  reduced.  But, 
basically  the  Project  needs  more  income  to  survive.  And,  this  can  best  be  provided 
by  greater  public  exposure;  more  advertising  and  sales  promotion.  Three  relatively 
inexpensive  methods  of  effecting  advertising  are  available. 

1.  Direct  mailing  of  advertising  material  to  selected  residents  in  the  service 

area  where  income  is  estimated  at,  or  above,  $10,000.  Estimated  cost: 
$40.00  per  thousand.  1 

2.  Hand  distribution  of  advertising  material  in  selected  areas.  Average  cost; 
$20.00  per  thousand,  using  students  for  delivery. 

3.  Advertising  in  local  papers. 

Another  recommendation  might  be  to  offer  each  steady  customer  the  opportunity  to 
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invest  in  SURGE  by  purchasing  stock*  Using  November  1970  figures  of  steady 
customers,  the  sale  of  a $25  share  would  provide  SURGE  with  $2,0(50  operational 

noiey,  in  addition  to  its  generated  income. 

Other  methods  of  increasing  business,  reducing  over-head  costs 
and  promoting  efficient  business  mana^mont  ore  being  developed.  Because  of 
its  limited  experience,  SURGE  has  engaged  the  services  of  OMBE  and  MEDCO  to 
assist  in  the  preparation  of  a Comprehensive  Business  Plan.  An  accounting  firm 
is  helping  to  set  up  a consolidated  bookkeeping  system  and  give  instruction  to 
the  Projects1  up-graded  Bookkeeper  and  an  under-study.  It  is  recommended  that 
similar  projects  pursue  such  assistance  in  the  beginning  phases  to  assure  proper 
direction..  With  this  assistance,  its  own  project  know-how,  the  Department  of 
Labor  support,  SURGE  has  a good  chance  of  becoming  a viable  business  in  the  re- 
maining months  of  the  contract. 


SECTION  IX 
CONCLUSIONS 


A,  The  Occupation: 

The  SURGE  staff  has  gained  exceptional  first-hand  knowledge  of  the 
untrained  and  unorganized  corps  of  household  employees  in  Northern  Virginia, 
The  Project  has  learned  that  the  term  "menial",  as  applied  to  this  occu- 
pation, has  had  wide  and  lasting  repercussions  within  the  population  of 
workers.  There  is  also  sufficient  evidence  that  attitudes  of  SURGE  customers 
perpetuates  the  down-grading  exploitation  oi;  household  workers. 

The  trainee/workers 1 low  opinion  of  household  employment  is  steeped  in 
historical  servitude,  and  current  negative  job  experiences.  The  Bladk  house- 
hold worker  faces  many  forms  of  racism  in  Alexandria,  and  experiences  long, 
hard  and  demeaning  hours  of  work  for  sub-standard  wages.  The  occupation 
continues  to  be  de-emphaised  by  the  State  Employment  Commission  in  that  pre- 
vailing attitudes  and  wages  are  not  negotiated  for  the  benefit  of  the  worker; 
applicants  are  still  called  "girls"  and  are  subtly  reminded  of  their  in- 
ferior occupational  status.  Societal  attitudes  that  manipulated  educational, 
housing,  health,  legal  and  employment  opportunities  for  the  Black  and  poor 
Alexandrian,  also  make  the  household  worker  dependent  upon  the  "Madame"  of 
a household  for  direction,  instruction,  and  monitary  compensation.  The 
worker,  having  no  opportunity  to  develop  her  skills,  remained  at  the  sub- 
sistence income  level.  A "good  girl"  may  be  paid  for  her  loyality  and 
faithfulness,  her  ability  to  sustain  the  injustices  and  biases,  but  she  none- 
theless suffers  the  end-of-the-road  attitude  toward  her  occupation, 

SURGE  has  substantiated  that  there  is  an  accute  demand  for  household 
workers  and  the  State  Employment  Commission  has  repeatedly  stated  that  there 
are  more  jobs  than  workers.  As  cost-of-living  raises  are  enjoyed  by  area 
Government  workers  and  industry,  the  wages  of  the  household  worker  remains 
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totteringly  close  to  the  national  minimum  wage,  some  earning  much  less. 

SURGE  cannot  boast  of  revitalizing  the  occupation,  or  even  changing 
many  attitudes  or  values  of  the  purchasing  public  or  governing  agencies.  How- 
ever, it  has  offered  to  the  heretofore  self  employed  Hou^ehcld  worker  a sense  of 
organization  through  occupational  training,  established  standards  and  codes,  and 
fair  employment  practices  that  offer  benefits  paralleling  other  occupations. 

The  SURGE  worker  has  a sense  of  "belonging",  and  has  regained  self  confidence 
and  a new  respect  for  her  capabilities.  For  some,  SURGE  has  offered  the  only 
steady  employment  the  household  worker  has  ever  known,  with  the  assurance  that 
job  security  is  rewarded  by  qualitative  production  in  an  expanding  job  market, 

B,  Changing  Customer  Demands: 

In  the  beginning  stages  of  planning  the  Volunteer  Steering  Committee 
chipped  away  at  the  social  conscience  of  the  community  through  their  church  and 
clubs,  And,  the  Project  has  made  inroads  in  up-lifting  the  image  of  the  house- 
hold worker  by  offering  trained  household  personnel  and  an  organized  service. 
Surveys  show  that  within  the  expanse  of  the  metropolitan  Washington  service  area, 
the  customer  is  rapidly  becoming  "service  oriented".  The  busy  housewife  and 
mother,  the  career  girl  and  apartment  dweller  working  away  from  home  no  longer 
have  the  time  or  inclination  to  be  the  "benevolent  Madame"  following  her  maid 
around  ; counseling,  guiding,  chiding  and  motivating.  The  customer  of  today 

wants  a service  not  unlike  other  services  she  purchases  at  the  gasoline  station, 

> 

grocery  or  laundry.  She  does,  however,  seek  a more  qualitative  service  in  the 
home  than  she  may  demand  of  other  services.  The  home  service  is  still  considered 
the  most  intimate  and  precious;  it  allows  for  periodic  invasion  of  the  private 
confines  of  a family , 

SURGE,  as  the  buffer  between  worker  and  client,  arranges  the  job  orders 
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and  tasks;  explains  the  team  organization  of  systematic  cleaning;  quotes  prices  , 
contracts  the  job,  and  bills  the  customer  once  a month,  The  customer  is  no  long- 
er responsible  for  the  management  problems  of  employing  household  help* 

C,  Restructuring  the  Occupation: 

SURGE  has  been  successful  in  stimulating  and  re-activating  workers' 
individual  motivations  and  allowed  new  perspectives  for  their  personal  worth  and 
potential*  Training  has  re-structured  the  deeply  imbedded  attitude  of  the 
occupation  by  the  worker;  has  given  voice  to  the  silent  cries  for  organization 
and  support;  has  been  sensitive  to  the  economic  needs  intantim  with  the  human 
needs  of  physical  and  emotional  well  being  of  household  workers.  Previously, 
it  was  found,  the  SURGE  trainee/worker  had  no  agency  to  prevail  upon  for  better 
working  conditions,  employee  benefits,  or  a source  of  training  to  up-grade  her 
skills  and  earning  potential.  The  household  worker  was,  in  essence,  self  employed 
and  dependent  upon  the  whims  of  the  individual  employers'  conscience.  Working 
conditions  and  compensation  were  not  directly  related  to  occupational  competency. 

The  Project  has  projected  new-found  dignity  of  the  worker  by  adopting 
a standard  of  employment  practices  and  benefits,.  For  example,  starting  wages 
are  above  the  national  minimum  wage,  social  security  is  automaticaly  processed, 
sick  and  annual  leave  are  earned,  a $10,000  health  and  accident  insurance  is 
profided, 

SURGE  acts  as  buffer  between  worker  and  customer.  The  customer  makes 
her  contract  for  service  with  the  business  office,  and  does  not  expect  to 
supervise  the  worker.  The  worker  is  assured  that  the  working  conditions  are 
acceptable,  and  is  aided  by  job  coaching.  Her  transportation  is  provided  by 
SURGE.  She  does  not  have  to  worry  about  payment  because  she  is  on  an  organized 
payroll.  Skill  development  and  counseling  support  the  workers'  vocational  job 
security  and  self  confidence. 


Do  Career  Ladders: 


Members  of  the  cadre  of  household  x^orkers  may  indeed  set  their  sights 
on  obtainable  steps  of  a career  ladder,  With  careful  training  and  individual 
grooming,  a project  such  as  SURGE  can  over-turn  the  tide  of  dead  end  jobs,  and 
provide  a meaningful  base  for  gainful  employment,  both  within  the  Project  and 
outward  to  other  industries, 

SURGE  had  difficulty  with  philosophical  differences  of  interpretations 
of  up-grading  career  ladders*  One  philosophy  expounded  that  motivation  was 
based  on  purely  raonitary  gain.  The  opposing  stance  demonstrated  that  realistic 
training,  counseling  and  personal  development  would  lead  to  qualifying  standards 
of  performance  and  personal  achievement  with  increased  benefits  and  wages. 

Utilizing  the  original  concept  (of  the  proposal)  that  Project  staff 
members  groom  workers  for  career  ladders,  curricula  was  designed  for  each  step. 

This  was  modified  to  match  the  basic  staff  requirements  for  a long-term  self 
sustaining  business.  Standards  of  qualifications  and  performance  were  estab- 
lished and  tailored  to  meet  the  specific  occupational  needs  of  a profit  making 
business.  The  career  ladders  were  distinguished  by  two  related  categories: 

(1)  Worker  production  and  job  development,  which  included  team  leaders,  supervisors 
drivers  and  sales  personnel,  and;  (2)  Office  personnel  which  included  bookkeeping 
and  office  management,  staff  development,  receptionist/job  dispatcher,  sotek  clerk. 

The  vocational  career- ladders  were  designed  to  offer  laboratory  ex- 
perience in  which  a worker  would  perform  job  functions  ( as  an  understudy) 
through  progressive  steps  of  responsibility.  Through  job  analysis,  the  worker 
and  staff  would  determine  specific  instructional  material  for  the  specific  function 

Because  there  were  dividing  factors  of  philosophy,  structured  and 
meaningful  training  was  offered  only  for  team  leaders  and  supervisory  positions. 
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To  some  extent,  staff  members  held  tenaciously  to  their  positions  and  did  not 
encourage  preparation  for  field  and  clerical  career  objectives.  The  result  is 
that  two  workers  have  been  up-graded  to  perform  the  duties  of  (1)  stock  clerk 
and  (2)  receptionist/ job  dispatcher  without  an  overview  of  these  jobs  or  their 
potential.  No  meaningful  training  was  offered;  no  standards  or  evaluations 
for  individual  measurement  were  instituted.  Although  both  employees  function 
well  within  the  structure  of  SURGE,  it  is  highly  doubtful  that  either  could 
qualify  for  parallel  jobs  in  outside  industry.  This  method  of  edifying  career 
ladders  holds  weak  promise  for  true  up-grading. 

Only  one  worker  graduate  has  been  trained  and  up-graded  to  replace 
a staff  member.  She  is  sufficiently  diverse  to  adequately  perform  a multitude 
of  responsible  functions  within  SURGE.  Her  capabilities  enhance  her  mobility 
within  SURGE  as  instructor,  supervisor,  job  dispatcher,  job  developer  and 
bookkeeper;  and  qualifies  for  similar  positions  in  outside  industry  as  well. 
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TABLE  1.  ADMINISTRATION  December  15,  1970  Project  SURGE 
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Marcia  Haley 
Esther  Med  lock 
Ronald  Jewell 
Adrianne  Johnson 


business  Manager 
Director,  Staff  Development 
Assistant  Staff  Developer 
Field  Representative 
Accountant 
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TABLE  6 AGE,  MARITAL  STATUS,  HEAL  OF  HOUSEHOLD 
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TABLE  12.  NAME  OP  PROJECT  SURGE 

PROFILE  OP  TRAINEE:  FINANCIAL  BACKGROUND  OP  TRAINEES  FOR  REPORTING 

PERIOD?  December  15,  1970 
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NAME  OF  PROJECT  SURGE 


Table  15.  Training:  Materials  used  in  training  and  their 

Effectiveness;  injudgment  of  trainees  and  staff 
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Table  26.  EMPLOYMENT  status  op  graduates  from  beginning 
OP  PHASE  I (1968)  TO  PRESENT  REPORTING  PERIOD 


No.  of  graduates  placed 
by  project  and  working 

43 

No.  of  graduates  known 
to  be  working  elsewhere 

23 

Total  No.  of  graduates 
working 

66 

No.  of  graduates  unemployed 

No  Record 

No-  of  graduates  whose 
employment  status  is 
unknown 

15 

Total  No*  of  graduates 
unemployed  or  status 
unknown 

18 

TOTAL  NO.  OP  GRADUATES 

81 

0 
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U S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH. 
EDUCATION  & WELFARE 
OFFICE  OF  EOUCATlON 
THIS  OOCUMENT  HAS  BEEN  REPRO 
OUCEO  EXACTLY  AS  RECEIVEO  FROM 
THE  PERSON  OR  ORGANIZATION  ORIG- 
INATING IT  POINTS  OF  VIEW  OR  OPIN 
IONS  STATEO  00  NOT  NECESSARILY 
REPRESENT  OFFICIAL  OFFICE  OF  EOU 
CATION  POSITION  OR  POLICV* 


INTRODUCTION 


In  January  1967,  the  Minnesota  State  Board  of  Dental  Examiners  conducted 
a mail  survey  of  all  dental  hygienists  licensed  to  practice  in  the  State. 
This  survey  was  conducted  concurrently  with  the  hygienists  annual 
reregistration  with  the  Board. 

Statistics  presented  in  this  Handbook  were  tabulated  from  the  informa- 
tion furnished  by  the  dental  hygienists  who  completed  and  returned 
their  questionnaires.  The  location  of  each  nonrespondent  was  obtained 
from  the  Board  records. 

This  statistical  presentation  has  been  designed  to  provide  most  of  the 
basic  facts  which  were  collected  in  the  survey.  Pertinent  cross-tabula- 
tions of  data  have  been  presented  when  the  number  of  hygienists  in  the 
specific  population  group  was  large  enough  to  provide  meaningful  data. 


Since  this  was  a survey  of  hygienists  licensed  in  Minnesota,  the  data 
exclude  an  unknown  number  of  inactive  hygienists  who  reside  in  the  State 
but  are  not  licensed  to  practice  there.  Also  excluded  may  be  a few 
nonlicensed  hygienists  who  are  working  in  the  State  either  for  the 
Federal  Government  or  for  some  employer  in  an  administrative  or  other 
nonclinical  position  in  which  licensure  is  not  a prerequisite  for  employ- 
ment. 

The  Minnesota  survey  is  part  of  a National  endeavor:  Dental  examining 

boards  in  virtually  all  of  the  States  are  utilizing  the  same  question- 
naire printed  under  their  own  letterheads,  to  survey  dental  hygienists 
licensed  in  their  respective  States.  The  American  Association  of  Dental 
Examiners,  under  a contract  with  the  Division  of  Dental  Health  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  USPHS,  is  coordinating  this  National 
survey  program  to  assist  States  in  developing  comparable  information 
about  their  dental  manpower  resources.  The  preparation  of  this  Hand- 
book has  been  made  possible  through  the  cooperation  of  the  American 
Association  of  Dental  Examiners  and  the  Division  of  Dental  Health, 
Manpower  Studies  Branch. 
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ROM  SURVEY  QUESTIONNAIRE  TO  STATISTICAL  TABLES 


Information  gathered  by  survey  questionnaires  is  compiled  into  statistical  tables  which  present  a profile  of 
the  professional  activities  of  dental  hygienists  licensed  in  this  State.  To  see  the  uses  made  of  data  gathered 

by  this 


poarb  of  Bental  Cxamtnersf 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICE 


209  N 5NELUNG  AVENUE 
ST  PAUL.  MINNESOTA  55104 


THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  DENTAL  EXAMINERS  HAS  UNDERTAKEN  A COOPERATIVE  PROJECT  WITH  THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  DENTAL  EXAMINERS  AND  THE  PUBLIC 

HEALTH  SERVICE  TO  OEVEVLOP  AN  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  DISTRIBUTION  AND  AVAILABILITY  OF  DENTAL  HEALTH  SERVICES  IN  THE  STATE  OF  _Z'-  THE  INFORMATION  PROVIDED 
WILL  BE  USED  FOR  STATISTICAL  PURPOSES  ONLY. 


Name;- 


MAiDEN  {If  ever  mirrlad) 


Present  Home  Address:- 


License  Number:- 


county 

-Social  Security  Number:. 


ZIP  CODE 


A.  PERSONAL  CHARACTERISTICS 


1.  Year  of  birth:. 


2.  Marital  status:  □ Single 


3.  If  ever  married,  number  of  years  in  your  current  marital  status:- 

4.  Total  number  of  dependent  children; 1 Number  in  school:  - 


□ Married  □ Widowed  □ Divorced  □ Separated 

2 3 4 5 


Colleieor  business  school 


5.  Number  of  children  under  15  years:  . 


1 y'.  or  under 


2 3 yrs. 


12-13-Uyrs. 


. TRAINING  AND  EDUCATION  □ Check  here  if  no  formal  academic  training  in  dental  hygiene  and  skip  to  Section  C 


6.  Name  of  dental  hygiene  schools 


7.  Type  of  certificate  or  degree  in  dental  hygiene  received: 

□ Bachelor  degree  □ Associate  degree  □ Certificate  or  diploma 

i 2 3 

8.  What  was  your  Name  at  the  time  you  completed  your  training? 


9.  Year  granted:. 


10.  Number  of  years  of  additional  college  training  completed,  if  any: 

Degrees  earned,  if  any:  □ Bachelor  degree  □ Master  degree 


□ Other  Degree  (specify- 


C.  PROFESSIONAL  HISTORY 


11.  Complete  a line  for  each  state  in  which  you  have  ever  been  licensed  to  practice: 


Name 

of 

State 


Year 

first* 

licensed 


Are  you 
licensed 
today? 


Have  you  ever 
practiced  in 
this  State? 


Number  of 
years  in 
practice 


Last  year 
in 

practice 


Did  you 
primarily  work 


Yes  No 


Yes  No 


Full-  Part- 


time  time 


This  State 


19- 


□ 

2 

□ 

2 

□ 

2 

□ 

? 


12.  Total  number  of  years  you  have  been  licensed  to  practice:  _ 


□ 

2 

□ 

2 

□ 

2 

□ 

2 


19_ 

19_ 

19- 

19- 


□ 

i 

□ 


□ 

2 

□ 

2 

□ 

2 

□ 

2 


-years 


13.  Total  number  of  years  you  have  practiced: years 

14.  Are  you  now  a member  of  the  American  Dentai  Hygienists'  Association? 


ERJC 


IF  NO,  have  you  ever  been  a member?  □ Yes 


□ Yes 


□ No 

2 


□ No 
2 


questionnaire, 
turn  to  the 
tables  listed 
on  the 
right,  which 


have  been 
prepared 
from  replies 
to  questions 
on  the 
left 


A-1 

B-2a,2c, 

B-3c 

E-l 


A-2 

B-2b,2c 

B*5a,5b, 

5c 


A~2 

B-3a,3b, 
3c,  3d 

E-2 


A-2 

B-3i 


B~4a,4b, 

4c 


B-6 

E-3 


CURRENT  PROFESSIONAL  ACTIVITY 


A-2 

B-l 


B-1 


C- lojc 

£»1 


15.  Current  professional  status  (check  one) 

>□  At  work  as  a dental  hygienist 

2D  Employed  as  a dental  hygienist,  but  temporarily  absent  from  work 
(because  of  vacation,  sickness,  school  recess,  etc.) 

3D  Seeking  work  is  a dental  hygienist  } If  you  checked  one  of  these 

<□  Not  working  or  seeking  "ork  as  a dental  hygienist  j hues,  skip  to  Section  E 

16.  Are  you  currently  employed  in  this  state?  .□  Yes  jQ  No  If  in  another  state,  where’ 

In  what  county  do  you  primarily  work?. ' 


17.  In  a typical  week  how  many  hours  do  you  work  for  your  current  employers? hours 

(use  last  week  if  it  was  typical,  otherwise  select  the  most  recent  week  which  was  typical) 


18a.  Check  $11  places  where  you  currently  work- 

* 


18b.  How  many  hours  do  you  work  in  a typical  week? 
(complete  only  if  2 or  more  boxes  are  checked 
tn  item  18a;  hours  should  equal  those  in 
Item  17) 


C PRIVATE  DENTAL  0FFICE|S) 

□ DENTAL  HYGIENE  SCHOOL  DR  OTHER  DENTAL 

AUXILIARY  PROGRAM  

□ ELEMENTARY  OR  SECONDARY  SCHOOL 

(public  or  private)  

□ CITY  OR  COUNTY  HEALTH  AGENCY 

□ STATE  HEALTH  AGENCY 

□ OTHER  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  AGENCY 

specify 

□ OTHER  STATE  GOVERNMENT  AGENCY 

s pecify _ 

□ ARMY,  NAVY,  AIR  FORCE... 

D OTHER  FEDERAL  AGENCY 

D PRIVATE  ORGANIZATION 

(voluntary  agency,  prepaid  dental  plan,  etc.) 
specify  organization _ 


19a  Check  all  types  of  activity  you  currently  perform: 

e 

D ORAL  PROPHYLAXIS  

D OTHER  CLINICAL  SERVICE 

( radiographs , fluoride  applications,  ate.) 

D PATIENT  DENTAL  HEALTH  EDUCATION 

(time  devoted  exclusively  to  instruction  of 
individual  patients  in  oral  hygiene , diet,  etc.). 

D MANAGEMENT  OF  DENTAL  OFFICE  OR  DENTAL  CLINIC 
(recalls,  pulling  charts,  answering  telephone, 
receptionist  duties,  bookkeeping,  etc.) 

D DENTAL  ASSISTING 

( preparing  lay  set-ups , passing  instruments, 
pouring  models , etc.) ^ 

D GROUP  DENTAL  HEALTH  EDUCATION 

(classroom  instruction  of  students  in  elementary 
schools,  talks  before  civic  groups,  etc.) 

D INSTRUCTION  OF  DENTAL  HYGIENE  STUDENTS  OR  OTHER 
DENTAL  AUXILIARY  STUDENTS 

D ADMINISTRATION 

(Director  of  school  of  dental  hygiene, 
coordinator  of  dental  program  in  a school  or 
local  health  dept.,  etc.) 

D DENTAL  RESEARCH 

(basic  science,  clinical,  behavioral,  etc.) 

D OTHER  ACTIVITY 

specify _ 


19b.  How  many  hours  do  you  spend  at  this  activity  in  a 
typical  week?  (complete  only  if  2 or  more  boxes  are 
checkedin  Item  19a;  hours  should  equal  those 
in  Item  17) 


20.  If  you  work  in 
a private  dental 
office  and  some 
place  else,  were 
the  hours  spent 
in  these  activities 
all  devoted  to 
your  private 
dental  practice? 

iD  Yes 
2D  No 


2 
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■ If  you  currently  work  in  a private  dental  office  complete  Items  21-24;  otherwise  skip  to  Section  E 

21.  Number  of  different  dental  offices  where  you  currently  work 

22.  Number  of  dentists  whose  patients  you  care  for  injach  dental  office.  Other 

Office  1 Office  2 Office  3 Office  4 Offices. 

23.  Are  all  of  these  dentists  general  practitioners?  \Q  Yes  2D  No 

IF  NO.  how  many  are  specialists? Specify  type(s) 

24.  Which  type  of  compensation  do  you  receive?  (If  type  varies  among  offices  check  all  that  apply) 

»□  Salary  only  2D  Commission  (or  percentage)  only  3D  Both  salary  (or  guarantee)  and  commission 


E.  PROFESSIONAL  ACTIVITY  OURING  LAST  TWELVE  MONTHS 

□ Check  here  if  you  were  not  employed  as  a dental  hygienist  and  skip  to  Section  F 


25.  How  many  weeks  were  you  employed  during  the  last  12  months? How  many  of  these  weeks  were  you  employed 

and  paid  but  not  at  work?  (vacation,  sick  leave,  school  recess,  etc.) . . 


26.  How  many  weeks,  if  any,  were  you  employed  in  this  State? 

How  many  weeks,  if  any,  were  you  employed  in  another  State(s)? Name  the  State(s) 


27a.  Check  all  places  where  you  worked  during  the  last  12  months:  27b, 

* 


□ PRIVATE  OENTAL  OFFICE(S) 

□ OENTAL  HYGIENE  SCHOOL  OR  OTHER  OENTAL 

AUXILIARY  PROGRAM  

□ ELEMENTARY  OR  SECONOARY  SCHOOL 

(public  or  private) 

□ CITY  OR  COUNTY  HEALTH  AGENCY 

□ STATE  HEALTH  AGENCY 

□ OTHER  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  AGENCY 

specify 

□ OTHER  STATE  GOVERNMENT  AGENCY 

specify 

□ ARMY,  NAVY,  AIR  FORCE.  .. 

□ OTHER  FEOERAL  AGENCY 

□ PRIVATE  ORGANIZATION 

(voluntary  agency,  prepaid  dental  plan,  etc.) 
specify 


Indicate  whether 

you  worked: 

Full- 

Part- 

Combination 

time 

time 

of  full-time 

only 

only 

and  part-time 

ID 

2D 

3D 

iD 

2D 

3D 

ID 

2D 

3D 

ID 

2D 

3D 

ID 

2D 

3D 

iD 

2D 

3D 

ID 

2D 

3D 

tD 

2D 

3D 

ID 

iD 

3D 

ID 

2D 

3D 

27c  How  many  weeks  were 
you  employed  in  the  last 
12  months? 

(complete  only  if  2 or 
more  boxes  are  check 
ed  in  Item  27a.) 


28.  What  were  your  gross  earnings  (before  deductions ) from  dental  hygiene  practice  during  last  12  months?  $ 

(It  exact  figure  is  not  available,  give  best  estimate  to  the  nearest  $50 0) 


F.  CONTINUING  EOUCATION 


29.  Have  you  taken  any  shortterm  courses  in  dental  hygiene  or  related  subjects  in  the  last  12  months?  id  Yes  2D  No 
IF  YES,  who  sponsored  the  course(s)?  (check  all  that  apply) 

»D  School  of  dental  hygiene  3D  Dental  school 

2D  State  or  local  dental  hygiene  association  *D  State  or  local  dental  association 

30..  Have  you  seriously  considered  returning  to  college  to  continue  your  education?  tD  Yes  2D  No 
IF  YES,  what  is  your  current  situation?  (check  one) 

jD  Now  enrolled  in  college  3D  Still  considering  enrollment 

2 D Definitely  planning  to  enroll  4D  Definitely  decided  not  to  enroll 

31.  What  would  be  your  goal  tor  advancement  if  you  did  continue  your  education? 

iD  Instructor  in  a school  of  dental  hygiene  5D  Other  goal  in  dental  hygiene 

2D  Oirector  of  a school  of  dental  hygiene  (specify ) 

3 D Dentist  6 □ Other  goal  outside  dental  hygiene 

4 D Public  health  dental  hygienist  (specify ) 

3 


C-3a 

C-3b 

C4a 


C-lb 


C-lc 


D-3 


C-4 


B-3h 

B-3e, 

38 

B-3f 


B~3g 

B-3* 


32.  If  you  would  like  to  return  to  college,  whit  is  likely  to  keep 

*□  Lack  of  course  offerings  in  a nearby  school 
2D  Lack  of  sufficient  funds 
3D  Family  obligations 


you  from  doing  so?  (check  all  that  apply) 

Lack  of  specific  information  on  opportunities  available 
3D  Other  reason 

(pleasa  specify 


33.  Would  you  b«  interested  in i taking  refresher  training  in  dental  hygiene,  it  such  training  were  available  to  you  in 
res  D No  IF  YES,  in  what  areas  do  you  feel  you  need  refresher  training?  (check  air  that  apply ) 

ID  Theory  of  dental  2D  Prophylaxis  aD  Other  clinical  skills 

hygiene  practice  3Q  X-ray  techniques  (specify , j 


nearby  school? 


■ tf  you  art  currintly  working  ai  a hy|ianlst  yw  have  complatad  ttii  quistfenniKra  aftar  answerfttg  ftam  33 


6.  STATUS  OF  CURRENTLY  INACTIVE  HYGIENISTS 


D-.1 

E‘4 


D-2fe, 

2c 


D-2c 

0-2e 


D~2d 


D-2f 


34.  Which  of  the  following  best  describe  why  you  are  not  in  practice  today?  (check  all  that  apply) 


»D  Full-time  family  obligations 
2D  Employment  In  another  occupation 

(specify 

3D  Attending  school 
* D Beyond  age  to  practice 
sD  Poor  health 


6D  Loss  of  skill  to  practice 
?D  Unable  to  find  suitable  position  as  hygienist 
-)  8D  You  prefer  not  to  work 

9D  Husband  does  not  want  you  to  work 

oD  Not  licensed  in  state  where  you  currently  reside 

xD  Other  reason  (specify 


35.  Approximately  when  do  you  think  you  will  return  to  practice,  according  to  your  present  plans  for  the  future? 
(check  one  which  most  naarly  approximates  your  present  plans) 


»D  Within  the  next  year 
2D  Within  the  next  5 years 
3D  Within  the  next  10  years 


4D  Within  the  next  15  years 
SD  More  than  15  years  from  now 
60  Never 


36.  How  definite  are  your  present  plans 

a.  About  ever  returning  to  practice?  p Very  definite  2D  Fairly  definite  3D  Not  at  all  definite 

b.  About  the  time,  if  ever,  when  you  will  return?  id  Very  definite  2D  Fairly  definite  3D  Not  at  all  definite 


37.  If  you  do  return  to  practice,  would  you  prefer  to  work;  (chock  one) 

iQ  8 hours  a day,  5 days  a week  3Q  Less  than  8 hours  a day,  5 days  a week 

2D  8 hours  a day,  less  than  5 days  a week  4 □ less  than  8 hours  a day,  less  than  5 days  a week 

38.  What  would  be  your  reason  for  returning  to  practice?  (check  alt  that  might  apply) 
iD  For  self  satisfaction 

2D  To  add  to  the  family  income  for  the  education  of  your  children 

3D  For  other  financial  reasons 

4D  Other  (specify 


-) 


39.  Under  what  conditions  would  you  be  likely  to  return  to  practice?  (check  all  that  might  apply) 

iD  When  your  youngest  child  starts  to  elementary  school 

2D  When  your  youngest  child  starts  to  high  school 

3D  When  your  youngest  child  starts  to  college 

4D  When  you  obtain  a license  to  practice  in  the  state  where  you  now  live 

5D  When  a position  is  available  in  your  community 

6D  When  your  husband  needs  you  in  his  practice,  if  he  is  a dentist 

?0  After  completion  of  refresher  training,  if  such  training  were  available  to  you  in  a nearby  community  college  or  university 
8D  After  completion  of  additional  college  training  which  would  qualify  you  for  a more  advanced  position  as  a hygienist 
9D  Other  (specify 


40,  If  you  would  like  to  practice  again,  what  might  keep  you  from  seeking  a position  as  a hygienist?  (check  aif  that  might  appfy) 

1 □ Difficulty  in  securing  a license 

2 □ Lack  of  opportunities  for  hygienists  in  your  community 
j □ You  feel  you  might  be  too  old  to  practice  again 

4 D You  feel  you  might  have  lost  your  skill  to  practice 
*D  You  have  too  great  an  investment  in  another  occupation 
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CD  Other  ( specify „ 


STATISTICAL  TABLES 


The  general  topic  of  each  table,  or  series  of  tables,  is  listed  below. 
An  * before  a topic  heading  indicates  a series  of  tables. 


A Licensed  hygienists 

1.  Survey  response 

2.  Selected  characteristics  of  instate  and  out-of-state  licensees 

B Instate  active  and  inactive  hygienists 

1.  Current  professional  status 
*2.  Location  and  age 

*3  Education 

(Dental  hygiene  and  other  college  training,  interest  in 
returning  to  college  and  in  taking  refresher  training) 

*4.  Professional  activity  since  licensure 
*5.  Family  characteristics 

(Marital  status  and  dependent  children) 

6.  Membership  in  American  Dental  Hygienists’  Association 

C.  Instate  practicing  hygienists 

(Hygienists  employed  in  private  dental  offices) 

*1.  Time  worked 

2.  Activities  performed 
*3  Employing  dentists 
*4  Compensation 

(Type  and  amount) 

D.  Instate  inactive  hygienists 

1.  Reasons  for  not  practicing 
*2.  Future  professional  plans 

3.  Professional  activity  in  last  year 

E Out-of-state  hygienists 

1.  Location  and  current  status 

2.  School  attended  for  hygiene  training 

3.  Past  professional  activity  in  this  state 

4.  Reasons  inactive  hygienists  are  not  practicing 
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EXPLANATION  OF  SELECTED  TERMS  USED  IN  STATISTICAL  TABLES 


Licensed  dental  hygienists  are  divided  into  three  groups  according  to 
their  location  at  the  time  of  the  survey: 

1 Instate  hygienists  include  respondents  who  were  professionally 
active  in  the  survey  state,  as  well  as  inactive  respondents  and 
all  nonrespondents  who  resided  in  the  survey  state  (Excludes 
survey  state  residents  who  were  active  in  another  state) 

2 QuJL.of  state  hygienists  include  respondents  who  were  profession- 
ally active  in  one  of  the  other  49  states  or  the  District  of 
Columbia,  as  well  as  inactive  respondents  and  all  nonrespondents 
who  resided  in  another  state 

3 Hypienists  in  foreign  countries  include  all  other  hygienists  sur 
veyed 

Respondents  include  hygienists  who  completed  and  returned  their  ques- 
tionnaire and  provided  sufficient  information  to  determine  their 
current  professional  status  Nonrespondents  include  all  other 
hygienists  surveyed. 


The  current  professional  status  of  hygienists  was  determined  according 
to  their  reported  activity  in  dental  hygiene  at  the  time  of  the  survey: 

1 Active  hygienists  include  those  who  were  employed  as  a dental 

hygienist  m any  position  which  required  the  special  training 

of  a dental  hygienist,  as  well  as  unemployed  hygienists  who 
reported  they  were  seeking  employment  as  a dental  hygienist 

2-  Inactive  hygienists  include  those  who  were  not  professionally 
active  (Includes  hygienists  who  were  employed  in  any  occupation 
other  than  dental  hygiene) 

In  the  presentation  of  current  employment  statistics  the  term  practicing 
ygienists  relates  specifically  to  those  who  were  working  in  a private 
dental  office.  However,  in  statistical  presentations  relating  to 
inactive  hygienists  or  to  trends  in  professional  activity  the  terms 
practicing"  or  Min  practice"  are  used  in  a broader  connotation 
referring  to  all  professionally  active  hygienists. 


Table  A-l  --  Survey  Response 


Location 

Licensed 

hygienists 

Respondents 

Response 

rate 

Number 

Percent 

Total 

917 

100 

843 

92 

In  Minnesota 

588 

64 

548 

93 

In  other  states 

319 

35 

285 

89 

In  foreign  countries 

10 

1 

10 

- 

Table  A-2  --  Selected  Characteristics  of  Hygienists 
Licensed  in  Minnesota,  by  Location 

Characteristics 

Licensed 

hygienists 

In 

Minnesota 

In  other 
states 

Total  respondents 

833 

548 

285 

Current  status 

Active 

450 

299 

151 

Inactive 

383 

249 

134 

Age  in  1966 

Under  25 

157 

111 

46 

25  - 29 

152 

98 

54 

30  - 34 

128 

83 

45 

35  & over 

389 

251 

138 

Dental  hygiene  school 

University  of  Minnesota 

774 

511 

263 

All  other  schools 

53 

33 

20 

Year  hygiene  training 
completed 

1962  - 1966 

187 

132 

55 

1957  - 1961 

146 

94 

52 

1952  - 1956 

119 

75 

44 

Before  1952 

364 

235 

129 

Professional  activity 
in  Minnesota 

Ever  active  in  Minnesota 

734 

525 

209 

Never  active  in  Minnesota 

85 

11 

74 

NOTE:  Figures  within  a grouping  will  not  add  to  the  total  if  some  hygienists 

did  not  report  information  for  that  particular  item  on  the  questionnaire. 


O 

ERIC 
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Table  B-l  --  Current  Professional  Status,  by  Place 
of  Employment 


Status  and  place  of  employment 

Instate 

hygienists 

Total 

548 

Active 

299 

Employed 

297  1/ 

Private  dental  office 

259 

Dental  hygiene  school  or  other 

auxiliary  program 

4 

Elementary  or  secondary  school 

(public  or  private) 

14 

City  or  county  health  agency 

8 

State  health  agency 

4 

Other  local  government  agency 

- 

Other  state  government  agency 

1 

Army,  navy,  air  force 

. 

Other  federal  agency 

1 

Private  agency 

1 

Unemployed  (seeking  work  as  dental  hygienist) 

2 

Inactive 

249 

J7  Figures  will  add  to  more  than  total  if  hygienists  reported  more  than 
one  type  of  employer. 


0 


Table  B-2a  — County  Location 


Respondents 


Licensed  Active 


County  1/ 

instate 

hygienists 

Total 

Total 

Employed 
full  time, 
year  round 

Inactive 

Total 

588 

548 

299 

65 

249 

*Anoka 

16 

16 

11 

2 

5 

Becker 

2 

2 

1 

- 

1 

Beltrami 

2 

2 

2 

- 

- 

Benton 

2 

1 

1 

1 

- 

Blue  Earth 

4 

4 

1 

- 

3 

Brown 

2 

2 

1 

- 

1 

Carlton 

1 

1 

- 

- 

1 

Carver 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

Chippewa 

2 

2 

- 

- 

2 

*Clay 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

Cook 

2 

2 

- 

- 

2 

Crow  Wing 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

^Dakota 

16 

16 

8 

- 

8 

Douglas 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

Fillmore 

2 

2 

1 

- 

1 

Freeborn 

6 

5 

3 

1 

2 

Goodhue 

3 

3 

- 

- 

3 

*Hennepin 

294 

275 

166 

38 

109 

Itasca 

4 

4 

- 

- 

4 

Kandiyohi 

5 

5 

1 

- 

4 

Koochiching 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

Lake 

1 

1 

- 

- 

1 

Le  Sueur 

3 

2 

1 

- 

1 

Lyon 

3 

3 

1 

- 

2 

McLeod 

4 

3 

1 

- 

2 

Martin 

1 

1 

- 

- 

1 

Mille  Lacs 

1 

1 

- 

- 

1 

Morrison 

4 

4 

1 

- 

3 

Mower 

3 

3 

- 

- 

3 

Murray 

1 

1 

1 

(continued) 
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Table  B-2a  — County  Location  (continued) 


County  If 

Licensed 

instate 

hygienists 

Respondents 

Total 

Total 

Active 
Employed 
full  time, 
year  round 

Inactive 

Nicollet 

2 

2 

2 

Norman 

1 

1 

1 

_ 

Olmsted 

13 

12 

5 

1 

7 

Otter  Tail 

7 

6 

3 

2 

3 

Pine 

1 

1 

1 

- 

Polk 

2 

1 

. 

1 

*Ramsey 

117 

106 

57 

18 

49 

Renville 

4 

4 

2 

2 

Rice 

5 

5 

2 

_ 

3 

Rock 

1 

1 

- 

- 

1 

*St  Louis 

12 

10 

5 

5 

Scott 

2 

2 

1 

_ 

1 

Sherburne 

1 

i 

_ 

_ 

1 

Stearns 

4 

4 

2 

_ 

2 

Steele 

8 

7 

4 

- 

3 

Stevens 

1 

1 

1 

Swift 

3 

3 

1 

_ 

2 

Waseca 

1 

1 

1 

_ 

*Washington 

5 

5 

3 

_ 

2 

Watonwan 

1 

1 

1 

- 

Winona 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Wright 

2 

2 

_ 

2 

Yellow  Medicine 

1 

1 

- 

- 

1 

Other  locations  2J 

2 

2 

2 

1 

- 

* Counties  included  in  the  latest  1967  definition  of  Standard  Metropoli- 
tan Statistical  Areas,  established  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
Office  of  Statistical  Standards, 

If  The™  were  apparently  no  licensed  hygienists  in  34  of  the  87  counties 
in  Minnesota;  none  of  the  34  counties  are  defined  as  metropolitan 
counties. 

2/  Responding  hygienists  employed  in  Minnesota  but  residing  in  neighbor- 
ing States, 
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Table  B-2b  --  Age  Distribution  in  1966 


Active 

Age 

Instate 

Employed 

Inactive 

hygienists 

Total 

full  time, 

year  round 

Total,  all  ages 

548 

299 

65 

249 

Under  25 

111 

92 

38 

19 

25  - 29  years 

98 

57 

5 

41 

30  - 34  years 

83 

34 

3 

49 

35  - 39  years 

64 

31 

2 

33 

40  - 44  years 

63 

26 

2 

37 

45  - 49  years 

51 

25 

4 

26 

50  - 54  years 

33 

12 

3 

21 

55  - 59  years 

17 

11 

3 

6 

60  years  & over 

23 

10 

5 

13 

Not  reported 

5 

1 

" 

4 

Median  age 

33.8 

30*0 

24.3 

37.3 
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Table  B-2c  --  Age  Distribution  in 
for  Minnesota,  and 

1966,  By  Current  Professional 
Selected  Counties  1 J 

Status 

County  and 
status 

Instate 

hygienists 

By 

age 

in  1966 

Under  25- 
25  29 

30- 

34 

35  & 
over 

Not 

reported 

State  total 

548 

111 

98 

83 

251 

5 

Active 

299 

92 

57 

34 

115 

1 

Employed  in  private 
dental  office 

259 

83 

55 

32 

88 

1 

Other  active 

40 

9 

2 

2 

27 

Inactive 

249 

19 

41 

49 

136 

4 

*Anoka 

16 

3 

7 

2 

4 

- 

Active 

11 

3 

5 

2 

1 

Employed  in  private 
dental  office 

10 

2 

5 

2 

1 

Other  active 

1 

1 

Inactive 

5 

2 

- 

3 

- 

^Dakota 

16 

2 

3 

5 

6 

- 

Active 

8 

2 

3 

3 

Employed  in  private 
dental  office 

7 

2 

3 

2 

Other  active 

1 

_ 

1 

Inactive 

8 

- 

3 

2 

3 

- 

*Hennepin 

275 

64 

40 

41 

126 

4 

Active 

166 

53 

28 

18 

66 

1 

Employed  in  private 
dental  office 

149 

51 

27 

17 

53 

1 

Other  active 

17 

2 

1 

1 

13 

Inactive 

109 

11 

12 

23 

60 

3 

01ms  ted 

12 

2 

5 

2 

3 

- 

Ac  t i ve 

5 

2 

3 

Employed  in  private 
dental  office 

4 

1 

3 

Other  active 

1 

1 

Inactive 

7 

- 

2 

2 

3 

(continued) 
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Table  B-2c  --  Age  Distribution  in  1966,  By  Current  Professional  Status 
for  Minnesota,  and  Selected  Counties  1/  (continued) 


By  age 

in  1966 

status 

hygienists 

Under 

25 

25- 

29 

SO- 

SA 

35  & 
over 

Not 

reported 

*Ramsey 

106 

23 

22 

10 

51 

- 

Active 

57 

19 

10 

4 

24 

Employed  in  private 
dental  office 

40 

14 

9 

3 

14 

Other  active 

17 

5 

1 

1 

10 

_ 

Inactive 

49 

4 

12 

6 

27 

- 

*St.  Louis 

J 0 

4 

1 

- 

5 

- 

Active 

5 

2 

_ 

3 

Employed  in  private 
dental  office 

4 

2 

2 

Other  active 

1 

_ 

- 

_ 

1 

_ 

Inactive 

5 

2 

1 

- 

2 

- 

All  other  counties 

2/  113 

13 

20 

23 

56 

1 

Active 

47 

11 

11 

7 

18 

Employed  in  private 
dental  office 

45 

11 

11 

7 

16 

Other  active 

2 

_ 

_ 

2 

. 

Inactive 

66 

2 

9 

16 

38 

1 

* Counties  included  in  the  latest  1967  definition  of  Standard  Metropolitan 
Statistical  Areas,  established  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Office 
of  Statistical  Standards. 

1/  Individual  data  presented  for  counties  with  10  or  more  responding 
hygienists. 

2/  Includes  2 responding  hygienists  employed  in  Minnesota  but  residing  in 
neighboring  States. 
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Table  B-3a  --  School  Attended  for  Dental  Hygiene  Training 


School 

Instate 

hygienists 

Active 

Inactive 

Total 

548 

299 

249 

With  formal  academic  training 

544 

298 

246 

University  of  Minnesota 

511 

277 

234 

Marquette  University 

8 

5 

3 

State  University  of  Iowa 

5 

4 

1 

Indiana  University 

2 

1 

1 

Ohio  State  University 

2 

2 

Temple  University 

2 

2 

Northwestern  University 

1 

1 

Southern  Illinois  University 

1 

1 

University  of  Detroit 

1 

1 

University  of  Missouri  at  Kansas  City  1/ 

1 

1 

Monroe  Community  College  2/ 

1 

1 

- 

New  York  City  Community  College  3/ 
State  University  of  New  York 

1 

- 

1 

at  Farmingdale  4/ 

1 

1 

University  of  Oregon  5/ 

1 

1 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

1 

1 

University  of  Rhode  Island 

1 

1 

- 

School  not  reported 

4 

2 

2 

With  no  formal  academic  training 

4 

1 

3 

1/  Includes  any  graduates  of  Kansas  City  - Western  Dental  College. 

2/  Includes  any  graduates  of  Eastman  Dental  Dispensary  and  Rochester 
Dental  Dispensary. 

3/  Includes  any  graduates  of  Brooklyn  Community  College,  New  York  State 
Institute  of  Applied  Arts  and  Sciences  - Brooklyn. 

4/  Includes  any  graduates  of  Long  Island  Agriculture  and  Technical  Institute. 
5/  Includes  any  graduates  of  North  Pacific  College  of  Oregon. 
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Table  B-3b  — Year  Dental  Hygiene  Certificate  or 
Degree  Was  Received,  by  Selected  Schools 


Year 

All 

schools 

University 
of  Minnesota 

All  other 
schools 

Total 

Active 

Total 

Active 

Total 

Active 

Instate 

hygienists 

544  1/ 

298 

511 

277 

33 

21 

1966 

28 

26 

27 

25 

1 

1 

1965 

34 

28 

30 

24 

4 

4 

1964 

24 

20 

21 

17 

3 

3 

1963 

23 

19 

21 

17 

2 

2 

1962 

23 

12 

18 

8 

5 

4 

1961 

22 

10 

21 

10 

1 

- 

1960 

14 

7 

12 

7 

2 

- 

1959 

22 

15 

20 

14 

2 

1 

1958 

24 

13 

22 

12 

2 

1 

1957 

12 

7 

12 

7 

- 

- 

1956 

17 

9 

17 

9 

- 

- 

1955 

13 

6 

12 

6 

1 

- 

1954 

18 

7 

17 

7 

1 

- 

1953 

18 

5 

17 

5 

1 

- 

1952 

9 

5 

9 

5 

- 

1951 

13 

6 

12 

5 

1 

1 

1950 

10 

4 

10 

4 

- 

- 

1949 

16 

9 

16 

9 

- 

- 

1948 

17 

6 

17 

6 

- 

- 

1947 

19 

6 

18 

5 

1 

1 

1946 

9 

6 

8 

5 

1 

1 

1945 

8 

4 

8 

4 

- 

- 

1944 

8 

3 

8 

3 

- 

- 

1943 

13 

4 

13 

4 

- 

- 

1942 

22 

9 

22 

9 

- 

- 

1941 

10 

8 

10 

8 

_ 

- 

1940 

13 

5 

13 

5 

- 

- 

1930  - 1939 

54 

25 

52 

23 

2 

2 

Before  1930 

23 

12 

22 

12 

1 

- 

Not  reported 

8 

2 

6 

2 

2 

- 

I / Excludes  4 

hygienists  with 

no  formal 

academic 

training. 
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Table  B-3c  - County  Location,  by  Selected  Schools 


County  1 J 


Total 

*Anoka 
Becker 
Beltrami 
Benton 
Blue  Earth 
Brown 

Carlton 
Carver 
Chippewa 
*C  lay 
Cook 

Crow  Wing 

^Dakota 
Douglas 
F i 1 lmore 
Freeborn 
Goodhue 
*Hennepin 

Itasca 
Kand lyohl 
Koochiching 
Lake 

Le  Sueur 
Lyon 

McLeod 

Martin 

Mille  Lacs 

Morrison 

Mower 

Murray 

Nicollet 

Norman 

Olmsted 

Otter  Tail 

Pine 

Polk 


All  schools 


Total  Active 


University  of  All  other 

— Minnesota  schools 

Total  Active Total  ActivP 


544  2/ 

16 

2 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 

2 

1 

16 

1 

2 

5 

3 

274 

4 

5 
1 
1 
2 
3 

3 
1 
1 

4 
3 
1 

2 

1 

12 

6 

1 

1 


298 

11 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 


3 

1 

1 

8 

1 

1 

3 

166 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


1 


1 

5 

3 

1 


511 

16 

2 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 

2 

1 

14 

1 

2 

5 

3 

256 

4 

5 
1 
1 
2 
3 

3 
1 
1 

4 
3 
1 

2 

1 

10 

6 
1 
1 


277 

11 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


3 

1 

1 

8 

1 

1 

3 

154 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


1 


1 

3 

3 

1 


33  21 

1 1 


2 


18  12 


2 


2 


(continued) 
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Table  B-3c  — County  Location,  by  Selected  Schools  (continued) 


County  1/ 

All  schools 

University  of 
Minnesota 

All  other 
schools 

Total 

Active 

Total 

Active 

Total  Active 

*Ramsey 

106 

57 

98 

52 

8 5 

Renville 

4 

2 

4 

2 

- 

Rice 

5 

2 

5 

2 

- 

Rock 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

*St.  Louis 

10 

5 

9 

5 

1 

Scott 

2 

1 

2 

1 

- 

Sherburne 

1 

_ 

1 

- 

- 

Sterns 

4 

2 

4 

2 

- 

Steele 

7 

4 

7 

4 

- 

Stevens 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

Swift 

3 

1 

3 

1 

- 

Waseca 

1 

1 

1 

1 

- 

‘''Washington 

5 

3 

5 

3 

- 

Watonwan 

1 

1 

1 

1 

- 

Wright 

2 

- 

2 

- 

- 

Yellow  Medicine 

1 

- 

1 

* 

“ 

Other  locations  3/ 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 1 

* Counties  included  in  the  latest  1967  definition  of  Standard  Metropolitan 
Statistical  Areas,  established  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Office 
of  Statistical  Standards. 

1/  Counties  with  responding  hygienists. 

2/  Excludes  4 responding  hygienists  with  no  formal  academic  training. 

3/  Responding  hygienists  employed  in  Minnesota  but  residing  in 
neighboring  States. 
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Table  B-3d  --  Highest  Level  of  College  Training  Attained 


Highest  level  attained 

Instate 

hygienists 

Active 

Inactive 

Total 

548 

299 

249 

Dental  hygiene  certificate  only 

280 

155 

125 

Additional  college,  but  no  degree 

174 

95 

79 

Less  than  1 year 

- 

- 

- 

1 year  but  less  than  2 years 

98 

55 

43 

2 years  but  less  than  3 years 

63 

34 

29 

3 years  but  less  than  4 years 

9 

3 

6 

4 or  more  years 

4 

3 

1 

Number  of  years  not  reported 

“ 

«• 

Bachelor's  degree 

38 

22 

16 

Master's  degree 

2 

2 

- 

Doctoral  degree 

- 

- 

- 

Level  of  college  training  not  reported 

50 

24 

26 

No  college  training  . 

4 

1 

3 

0 
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Table  B-3e  — Current  Plans  for  Returning  to  College 


Current  plans 

Instate 

hygienists 

Active 

Inactive 

Total 

548 

?99 

249 

Have  seriously  considered  returning 

195 

126 

69 

Now  enrolled 

24 

16 

8 

Definitely  planning  to  enroll 

10  ' 

7 

3 

Still  considering  enrollment 

131 

83 

48 

Definitely  decided  not  to  enroll 

25 

15 

10 

Current  plans  not  reported 

5 

5 

Have  never  considered  returning 

292 

156 

136 

Plans  to  continue  education  not  reported 

61 

17 

44 

Table  B-3f  --  Goal  for  Advancement  If  College  Education  Were  Continued 


Goal  for  advancement 

Selected 
instate 
hygienists  1/ 

Active 

Inactive 

Total 

165 

106 

59 

Goal  reported  2/ 

151 

99 

52 

Instructor  in  a school  of  dental  hygiene 

43 

35 

8 

Director  of  a school  of  dental  hygiene 

7 

6 

1 

Dentist 

1 

- 

1 

Public  health  dental  hygienist  3/ 

28 

20 

8 

Hygienist  in  elementary  or  high  school  3/ 

- 

- 

- 

Other  goal  in  dental  hygiene  specified 

16 

9 

7 

Goal  outside  dental  hygiene  specified 

92 

54 

38 

Goal  not  reported 

14 

7 

7 

1/  Hygienists  who  reported  they  were  enrolled,  definitely  planning  to  enroll, 
or  still  considering  enrollment  (see  Table  B-3e). 


2/  Items  will  add  to  more  than  total  if  hygienists  reported  more  than  one  goal, 

3/  Some  hygienists  who  are  interested  in  working  in  the  schools  are  probably 
included  in  the  public  health  category. 
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Table  B-3g  — Obstacles  to  Returning  to  College,  by  Current  Plans  for 
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Table  B-3h  --  Sponsors  of  Short-term  Courses  Taken  in  Dental  Hygiene 
or  Related  Subjects  in  Last  12  Months 


Sponsors 

Instate 

hygienists 

Active 

Inactive 

Total 

548 

299 

249 

Have  taken  courses 

81 

66 

15 

School  of  dental  hygiene 

67 

56 

11 

State  or  local  dental  hygiene 
assoc iation 

7 

4 

3 

Dental  school 

20 

14 

6 

State  or  local  dental  association 

8 

6 

2 

Other  sponsor 

- 

1 

Sponsor  not  reported 

1 

Have  not  taken  courses 

442 

227 

215 

If  courses  taken  not  reported 

25 

6 

19 

JL / Items  will  add  to  more  than  total 

if  hygienists 

reported  taking 

more  than 

one  course. 


Table  B-3i  --  Interest  in  Taking  Refresher  Training  in  Dental  Hygiene 
If  Such  Training  Were  Available  in  a Nearby  School 


Current  status 
by  past  activity 

Instate 

hygienists 

By  interest  in  taking 
refresher  training 

in  this 
State 

Interested 

Not  Not 

interested  reported 

Active  hygienists,  by  total 

years  active  in  this  State 

299 

206 

66 

27 

2 years  or  less 

89 

66 

19 

4 

3 - 5 

61 

40 

18 

3 

6 - 10 

65 

47 

12 

6 

11  years  or  more 

78 

50 

15 

13 

Years  not  reported 

6 

3 

2 

1 

Inactive  hygienists,  by  last 

year  active  in  this  State 

249 

126 

70 

53 

1964  or  later 

54 

26 

19 

9 

1961  - 1963 

26 

14 

9 

3 

1956  - 1960 

40 

18 

9 

13 

Before  1956 

98 

51 

27 

20 

Never  active 

12 

10 

1 

1 

Year  not  reported 

19 

7 

5 

7 

ARM 


Table  B-4a  — Past  Professional 
Activity  in  State  by  Hygienists 
Ever  Active  in  the  State 


Year  first 
licensed 
in  State 

Percent  of 
ever  active 
hygienists 

Average  vears  in  State 

Percent  of 
licensed 
years  active 

Licensed 

Active 

Total 

100 

16,0 

7.2 

45 

1963  - 1965 

17 

2.8 

2.3 

82 

1960  - 1962 

11 

5.9 

3.8 

64 

1957  - 1959 

11 

8.9 

5.6 

63 

1954  - 1956 

9 

12.1 

5.5 

45 

1951  - 1953 

8 

14,9 

5.0 

34 

1948  - 1950 

9 

18.2 

7.0 

38 

1945  - 1947 

7 

20.8 

8.3 

40 

1942  - 1944 

8 

24.4 

8.5 

35 

1939  - 1941 

6 

26.9 

13.3 

49 

1936  - 1938 

3 

30.1 

11.1 

37 

1933  - 1935 

3 

33.1 

9.4 

28 

1930  - 1932 

3 

35.9 

16.5 

46 

Before  1930 

5 

41.2 

23.6 

57 

Table  B-4b  --  Other  States  in  Which  Previously  Active,  By  Last 
Year  in  Practice  in  the  Other  State 


State 


Instate 

hygienists 


1964 

or  later 


By  last  year  in  practice 

1961-  1958-  Before  Not 

1963  1960  1958  reported 


Total  548 

Have  been  active  in  other 

States  1/  84 

Arizona  4 

California  10 

Colorado  \\ 

District  of  Columbia  i 

Florida  1 

Idaho  i 

Illinois  5 

Indiana  4 


33  14  7 38 

1-12 

15-4 

6-I3 

1 


8 


1 


Iowa 

Maryland 

Michigan 

Missouri 


5 

1 

4 

1 


1 

1 


1 - 3 

1 

1 1 1 


Montana 
Nebraska 
New  Hampshire 
New  York 


5 

4 

1 

1 


2 - - 3 

2 - 1 1 


North  Dakota  3 
Ohio  5 
Oregon  3 
Pennsylvania  2 

Rhode  Island  1 
South  Dakota  8 
Tennessee  2 
Texas  1 

Washington  2 
Wisconsin  10 
Wyoming  2 
Haw a i i 2 

Have  not  been  active  in  other 
States  455 


2 1 

5 

2 1 

1 1 

1 

2-15 

2 

1 

1 - - 1 

A - - 5 1 

11- 
1 - - 1 


If  active  in  other  States 
not  reported 


1/  Figures  will  add  to  more  than  total  if  hygienists  reported  practicing  in  more  than 
one  other  State. 


Table  B-5a  --  Marital  Status 


Marital  status 

Instate 

hygienists 

Total 

Active 
Employed 
full  time, 
year  round 

Inactive 

Total 

548 

299 

65 

249 

Single 

68 

59 

24 

9 

Ever  married 

478 

240 

41 

238 

Now  married 

449 

220 

32 

229 

Othex  status 

29 

20 

9 

9 

Status  not  reported 

2 

- 

- 

2 

Table  B-5b  — 

Presence  of 

Dependent  Children 

Ever 

Active 

Number  of 
dependent  children 

married 

instate 

Total 

EmpI oyed 
full  time, 

Inactive 

hygienists 

year  round 

Total 

478 

240 

41 

238 

With  no  children 

98 

69 

28 

29 

With  children 

373 

168 

12 

205 

1 

91 

48 

7 

43 

2 

132 

60 

3 

72 

3 

83 

35 

1 

48 

4 

42 

17 

1 

25 

5 or  more 

25 

8 

- 

17 

Number  of  children  not  reported 

7 

3 

1 

4 
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Table  B-5c  — School  Status  and  Age  of  Dependent  Children 


School  status 
and  age  of  children 

Ever  married 
instate  hygienists 

Active 

Inactive 

Total  with  children 

373 

168 

205 

School  status 

None  in  school 

106 

48 

58 

Some  in  school  A/ 

267 

120 

147 

In  grades  1-8 

210 

96 

114 

In  grades  9-12 

97 

43 

54 

In  college  or  business  school 

70 

32 

38 

School  status  not  reported 

- 

- 

- 

Age  of  children 

With  children  under  15  years  A / 

326 

148 

178 

1 year  or  more 

81 

33 

48 

2-3  years 

110 

43 

67 

4-5  years 

93 

36 

57 

6-7-8  years 

126 

55 

71 

9-10-11  years 

117 

45 

72 

12  - 13  - 14  years 

94 

42 

52 

With  children  15  and  over  orfly 

47 

20 

27 

Age  not  reported 

- 

- 

- 

II  Figures  will  add  to  more  than  total  if  hygienists  reported  children  in 
more  than  one  group. 
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Table  B-6  --  Membership  in  American  Dental  Hygienists'  Association  1/ 


Current  membership 
status 

Instate 

hygienists 

Active 

Inactive 

Total 

548 

299 

249 

A member 

105 

86 

19 

Not  a member,  but  a member  at 

one  t ime 

306 

153 

153 

Not  a member,  past  membership 

not  reported 

6 

2 

4 

Never  a member 

127 

57 

70 

Current  and  past  membership 

not  reported 

4 

1 

3 

1/  Excludes  junior  memberships. 
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Table  C-la  --  Hours  Worked  in  a Typical  Week  Table  C-lb  Weeks  Worked  in  Private 

In  Private  Dental  Offices  Offices  During  12  Months  Preceding  S 
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Table  C-lc  --  Summary  of  Time  Worked  in  Private  Dental  Offices 


Time  worked  1/ 

Practicing 

hygienists 

Aggregate 

hours 

reported 

Aggregate 

weeks 

reported 

Total 

259 

- 

Time  reported 

241 

5,994 

9,925 

Full  time 

85 

3,372 

3,687 

Year  round 

54 

2,149 

2,784 

Less  than  year 

round 

31 

1,223 

903 

Part  time 

156 

2,622 

6,238 

Year  round 

82 

1,504 

4,161 

Less  than  year 

round 

74 

1,118 

2,077 

Time  not  reported 

18 

- 

- 

JL/  Definitions  of  time  worked: 


Full  time 
Part  time 
Year  round 

Less  than 
year  round 


35  hours  or  more  in  a typical  week 
less  than  35  hours 

48  weeks  or  more  in  the  12  months  preceding 
the  survey 

less  than  48  weeks 


Table  C-2  — Activities  Performed  in  Private  Dental  Offices  By 
Time  Spent  At  Each  Activity  in  A Typical  Week 


Activity 

Practicing 
hygieni sts 

Time  spent 
Hygienists 
reporting 
hours 

at  activity 
Aggregate 
hours 
reported 

Total 

259 

- 

- 

Activities  reported 

259 

- 

- 

Oral  prophylaxis 

259 

151 

2,727 

Other  clinical  services  1/ 

229 

128 

506 

Patient  dental  health  education  2 / 

180 

103 

290 

Management  of  dental  office  3/ 

105 

60 

222 

Dental  assisting  tasks  4/ 

60 

29 

107 

Activities  not  reported 

- 

- 

- 

1/  Radiographs,  fluoride  applications,  etc. 

2/  Time  devoted  exclusively  to  instruction  of  individual  patients  in  oral  hygiene, 
diet,  etc. 

3/  Recalls,  pulling  charts,  answering  telephone,  receptionist  duties,  bookkeeping, 
etc , 

4/  Preparing  tray  set-ups,  passing  instruments,  pouring  models,  etc. 
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Table  C-3a  --  Employing  Dentists,  By  Number  of  Dental  Offices 


Number  of 

employing  dentists  1/ 

Practicing 

hygienists 

Number 

__in 

1 2 

of  dental  offices 
which  employed 
3 4 or  Not 

more  reDorted 

Total 

259 

209 

39 

5 

- 

6 

Dentists  reported 

237 

193 

39 

5 

1 

128 

128 

- 

_ 

_ 

2 

75 

49 

26 

- 

- 

3 

23 

10 

11 

2 

. 

4 or  more 

11 

6 

2 

3 

- 

- 

Number  of  dentists 

not  reported 

22 

16 

- 

6 

1/  Includes  only  those  dentists  whose  patients  the  hygienist 
cared  for  * 


Table  C- 3b  --  Type  of  Practice  of  Employing  Dentists 


Type  of  practice 
of  employing  dentists 

Practicing 

hygienists 

Total 

259 

Worked  for  general  practitioner  only 

234 

Worked  for  dental  specialist  1/ 

17 

Endodontist 

Oral  surgeon 

_ 

Orthodontist 

2 

Pedodontist 

7 

Periodontist 

8 

Prosthodontist 

Type  not  reported 

8 

— / Figures  will  add  to  more  than  total  if  hygienists  re- 
ported working  for  more  than  one  type  of  specialist. 
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Table  C-4a  — Type(s)  of  Compensation  Received  for  Time  Worked  in  Private  Dental  Office (s) 
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Table  C-4b  --  Gross  Earnings  From  Dental  Hygiene  Practice  During  12  Months  Preceding  Survey 
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Table  D-l  --  Reason  Why  Inactive  Hygienists  Were 
Not  Professionally  Active 

Reason  Inactive 

hygienists 

Tonal  249 

Reasons  reported  — ^ 246 

Full-time  family  obligations  187 

Employment  in  another  occupation  20 

Attending  school  2 

Beyond  age  to  practice  6 

Poor  health  4 

Loss  of  skill  to  practice  14 

Unable  to  find  suitable  position  as  hygienist  13 

She  prefers  not  to  work  57 

Husband  does  not  want  her  to  work  39 

Another  reason  specified  15 

Reasons  not  reported 3 

1/  Figures  will  add  to  more  than  total  if  some  hygienists  reported 
more  than  one  reason. 
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Table  D-2c  --  Time  Preferred  to  Work  If  Hygienists  Returned  to  Practice, 
By  Approximate  Length  of  Time  Until  Return 
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Table  D-2d  — Conditions  Under  Which  Likely  to  Return 
to  Practice 


Conditions  Inactive 

hygienists 

Total  249 

Conditions  reported  1/  213 

When  youngest  child  starts  elementary  school  87 

When  youngest  child  starts  high  school  31 

When  youngest  child  starts  college  21 

When  a position  is  available  in  her  community  51 

When  husband  needs  her  in  his  practice,  if  he  is 

a dentist  28 

After  completion  of  refresher  training,  if  such 
training  were  available  in  a nearby  community 
college  or  university  61 

After  completion  of  additional  college  training 
which  would  qualify  her  for  a more  advanced 
position  as  a hygienist  12 

Because  of  illness,  disability  or  death  of 
husband  1)  8 

Another  condition  specified  31 

Condition  not  reported 36 


1/  Figures  will  add  to  more  than  total  if  hygienists  reported  more 
than  one  condition. 

2/  This  condition  was  not  listed  on  the  printed  questionnaire,  but 
was  written  in  by  the  specified  number  of  respondents. 


i 


O 
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Table  D-2e  — Reasons  for  Returning  to  Practice 


Reasons 

Inactive 

hygienists 

Total 

249 

1 

Reasons  reported  1/ 

227 

For  self  satisfaction 

155 

To  add  to  the  family  income  for  children’s  education 

98 

For  other  financial  reasons 

47 

To  keep  in  practice  2 / 

- 

Another  reason  specified 

32 

Reasons  not  reported 

22 

1/  Figures  will  add  to  more  than  total  if  hygienists  reported  more  than 

one  reason. 

21  This  reason  was  not  listed  on  the  printed  questionnaire 

, but  was  writ* 

ten  in  by  the  specified  number  of  respondents. 

Table  D-2f  --  Situations  Which  Might  Keep  Hygienists 

From  Seeking 

A Position,  If  She  Would  Like  to  Practice  Again 

Situations 

Inactive 

hygienists 

Total 

249 

Situations  reported  1/ 

172 

Lack  of  opportunities  for  hygienist  in  her  community 

48 

Feels  she  might  be  too  old  to  practice  again 

40 

Feels  she  might  have  lost  her  skill  to  practice 

75 

Has  too  great  an  investment  in  another  occupation 

13 

Satisfactory  working  hours  not  available  21 

- 

Unsatisfactory  wages  2/ 

- 

Another  situation  specified 

45 

No  situation  was  reported 

77 

1/  Figures  will  add  to  more  than  total  if  hygienists  reported  more  than 
one  situation. 

2 1 This  situation  was  not  listed  on  the  printed  questionnaire ? but  was 
written  in  by  the  specified  number  of  respondents  * 
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Table  D-3  — Professional  Activity  During  12  Months  Preceding  Survey,  3y  Time  Worked 
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Table  E-l  --  Location  and  Current  Professional  Status 


Qut  0f  Respondents 


State  state  Active 


hygienists 

Total 

Total  , In  Pri^te 

dental  offices 

Other 

active 

Inactive 

Total 

319 

285 

151 

125 

26 

134 

Northeast 

19 

18 

7 

4 

3 

11 

Connecticut 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Maine 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Massachusetts 

6 

6 

3 

2 

1 

3 

New  Hampshire 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

New  Jersey 

2 

2 

1 

- 

1 

1 

New  York 

4 

4 

1 

- 

1 

3 

Pennsylvania 

5 

5 

1 

1 

- 

4 

Rhode  Island 

1 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

Vermont 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

South 

46 

43 

17 

12 

5 

26 

Alabama 

3 

2 

_ 

2 

Arkansas 

- 

_ 

_ 

Delaware 

- 

- 

- 

District  of  Columbia 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Florida 

7 

7 

2 

2 

5 

Georgia 

2 

1 

- 

* 

1 

Kentucky 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Louisiana 

2 

2 

1 

1 

- 

1 

Maryland 

9 

9 

6 

3 

3 

3 

Mississippi 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

« 

North  Carolina 

2 

2 

- 

- 

_ 

2 

Oklahoma 

4 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

South  Carolina 

_ 

_ 

Tennessee 

3 

3 

1 

1 

_ 

2 

Texas 

7 

7 

5 

5 

- 

2 

Virginia 

6 

6 

2 

- 

2 

4 

West  Virginia 

• 4861 

(continued) 

Table  E-l  — Location  and  Current  Professional  Status  (cont'd.) 


State 

Out  of 
state 

hygienists 

Respondents 

Total 

Active 

Inactive 

Total 

In  private 
dental  offices 

Other 

active 

North  Central 

103 

n 

45 

34 

11 

47 

Illinois 

15 

14 

7 

6 

1 

7 

Indiana 

3 

3 

1 

- 

1 

2 

Iowa 

16 

14 

9 

4 

5 

5 ’ 

Kansas 

4 

3 

1 

- 

1 

2 

Michigan 

4 

4 

1 

1 

- 

3 

Minnesota  1/ 

2 

2 

2 

2 

- 

- 

Missouri 

6 

5 

2 

1 

1 

3 

Nebraska 

4 

4 

2 

2 

2 

North  Dakota 

8 

7 

4 

3 

1 

3 

Ohio 

4 

3 

1 

1 

- 

2 

South  Dakota 

5 

5 

3 

3 

- 

2 

Wisconsin 

32 

28 

12 

11 

1 

16 

West 

151 

132 

82 

75 

7 

50 

Alaska 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Arizona 

8 

6 

2 

2 

- 

4 

California 

80 

75 

52 

47 

5 

23 

Colorado 

19 

19 

11 

11 

- 

8 

Hawaii 

2 

2 

1 

1 

- 

1 

Idaho 

. 1 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

Montana 

15 

13 

5 

5 

- 

8 

New  Mexico 

2 

1 

1 

Nevada 

1 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

Oregon 

7 

5 

3 

3 

- 

2 

Utah 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Washington 

14 

9 

6 

4 

2 

3 

Wyoming 

1 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

1/  Two  responding  hygienists  who 

were 

residents 

» 

of  Minnesota 

indicated 

that 

they  were  employed  in  neighboring  States. 
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Table  E-2  --  School  Attended  for  Dental  Hygiene  Training  and  Year 
Certificate  or  Degree  Was  Received,  By  Current  Professional  Status 


O 

ERIC 


School  and  year 
certificate  or  degree 
was  received 

Out-of-state 

hygienists 

Active 

Inactive 

Total 

285 

151 

134 

With  formal  academic 

training 

283 

150 

133 

University  of  Minnesota 

263 

141 

122 

1966 

11 

11 

- 

1965 

5 

5 

- 

1964 

12 

11 

1 

1963 

7 

4 

3 

1962 

14 

11 

3 

1961 

11 

8 

3 

1960 

12 

6 

6 

1959 

8 

2 

6 

1958 

11 

6 

5 

1957 

6 

3 

3 

1956 

15 

5 

10 

1955 

4 

2 

2 

1954 

9 

1 

8 

1953 

4 

2 

2 

1952 

9 

4 

5 

1951 

10 

6 

4 

1950 

5 

2 

3 

1945  - 1949 

37 

15 

22 

1940  - 1944 

29 

16 

13 

1935  - 1939 

21 

10 

11 

1930  - 1934 

14 

8 

6 

1925  - 1929 

6 

2 

4 

Year  not  reported 

3 

1 

2 

All  other  schools 

18 

9 

9 

1962  - 1966 

6 

5 

1 

1957  - 1961 

4 

2 

2 

1952  - 1956 

3 

1 

2 

Before  1952 

5 

1 

4 

Year  not  reported 

- 

- 

- 

School  not  reported 

2 

- 

2 

No  formal  academic 

training 

2 

1 

i 

Table 

E-3  - 

Past  Professional  Activity  in  Minnesota  by  Out-of-State 
Hygienists  Ever  Active  in  Minnesota 

Year  first 
licensed 
in  State 

Percent  of 
ever  active 
hygienists 

Average  years  in  state 

Percent  of 
licensed 
years  active 

Licensed 

Active 

Total 

100 

17.0 

3.5 

21 

1963  - 

1965 

10 

3.3 

1.8 

55 

1960  - 

1962 

14 

5.9 

1.7 

29 

1957  - 

1959 

10 

* 9.0 

2.8 

31 

1954  - 

1956 

10 

11.9 

4.0 

34 

1951  - 

1953 

10 

15.2 

3.0 

20 

1948  - 

1950 

8 

18.2 

2.9 

16 

1945  - 

1947 

8 

20.7 

2.7 

13 

1942  - 

1944 

8 

24.2 

4.4 

18 

1939  - 

1941 

* 7 

21 A 

4.2 

15 

1936  - 

1938 

6 

29.9 

6.1 

20 

1933  - 

1935 

3 

33.3 

4.3 

13 

1930  - 

1932 

2 

36.0 

5.2 

14 

Before 

1930 

4 

40.6 

23 
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Table  E-4  --  Reasons  Why  Inactive  Hygienists  Were  Not 
Professionally  Active 


Reasons 

Inactive 

out-of-state 

hygienists 

Total 

134 

Reasons  reported  U 

132 

Full-time  family  obligations 

95 

Employment  in  another  occupation 

6 

Attending  school 

2 

Beyond  age  to  practice 

4 

Poor  health 

- 

Loss  of  skill  to  practice 

11 

Unable  to  find  suitable  position  as  hygienist 

3 

She  prefers  not  to  work 

25 

Husuand  does  not  want  her  to  work 

19 

Not  licensed  in  state  where  she  currently  resides 

74 

Another  reason  specified 

9 

Reasons  not  reported 

2 

1/  Figures  will  add  to  more  than  total  if  hygienists  reported  more  than 
one  reason. 
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INTRODUCTION 


In  November,  1966  the  North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Dental  Examiners 
conducted  a mail  survey  of  all  dental  hygienists  licensed  to  practice 
in  the  State.  This  survey  was  conducted  concurrently  with  the 
hygienists'  annual  reregistration  with  the  Board. 

Statistics  presented  in  this  Handbook  were  tabulated  from  the 
information  furnished  by  the  dental  hygienists  who  completed  and 
returned  their  questionnaires.  The  location  of  each  nonrespondent 
was  obtained  from  the  Board  records. 

This  statistical  presentation  has  been  designed  to  provide  most  of 
the  basic  facts  which  were  collected  in  the  survey.  Pertinent 
cross-tabulations  of  data  have  been  presented  when  the  number  of 
hygienists  in  the  specific  population  group  was  large  enough  to 
provide  meaningful  data. 

Since  this  was  a survey  of  hygienists  licensed  in  North  Carolina,  the 
data  exclude  an  unknown  number  of  inactive  hygienists  yho  reside  in  the 
State  but  are  not  licensed  to  practice  there.  Also  excluded  may  be 
a few  nonlicensed  hygienists  who  are  working  in  the  State  either 
for  the  Federal  Government  or  for  some  employer  in  an  administrative 
or  other  nonclinical  position  in  which  licensure  is  not  a prerequisite 
for  employment. 

The  North  Carolina  survey  is  part  of  a national  endeavor:  Dental  examining 

boards  in  virtually  all  of  the  States  are  utilizing  the  same  questionnaire 
printed  under  their  own  letterheads,  to  sruvey  dental  hygienists 
licensed  in  their  respective  States.  The  American  Association  of  Dental 
Examiners,  under  a contract  with  the  Division  of  Dental  Health  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  USPHS,  is  coordinating  this  national 
survey  program  to  assist  States  in  developing  comparable  information 
about  their  dental  manpower  resources.  The  preparation  of  this  Handbook 
has  been  made  possible  through  the  cooperation  of  the  American 
Association  of  Dental  Examiners  and  the  Division  of  Dental  Health 
Manpower  Studies  Branch. 
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printed  under  their  own  letterheads,  to  sruvey  dental  hygienists 
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Examiners,  under  a contract  with  the  Division  of  Dental  Health  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  USPHS,  is  coordinating  this  national 
survey  program  to  assist  States  in  developing  comparable  information 
about  their  dental  manpower  resources.  The  preparation  of  this  Handbook 
has  been  made  possible  through  the  cooperation  of  the  American 
Association  of  Dental  Examiners  and  the  Division  of  Dental  Health 
Manpower  Studies  Branch. 
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tOM  SURVEY  QUESTIONNAIRE  TO  STATISTICAL  TABLES 


Information  gathered  by  survey  questionnaires  is  compiled  into  statistical  tables  which  present  a profile  of 
the  professional  activities  of  dental  hygienists  licensed  in  this  State.  To  see  the  uses  made  of  data  gathered 

by  this 

questionnaire, 
turn  to  the 
tables  listed 
on  the 
right,  which 
have  been 
prepared 
from  replies 
to  questions 
on  the 


North  Carolina  State  Board 
of 

Dental  Examiners 


OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 
P.O.  BOX  490 

M0RGANT0N,  N.C. 


Name-- 


MAIOEN  (if  ever  married) 


Present  Home  Address:- 
License  Number: 


COUNTY 

-Social  Security  Number: 


A.  PERSONAL  CHARACTERISTICS 


1.  Year  of  birth:- 


2.  Marital  status:  □ Single  □ Married  □ Widowed  0 Divorced  □ Separated 

1 2 3 4 5 


3.  If  ever  married,  number  of  years  in  your  current  marital  status: 

4.  Total  number  of  dependent  children: ; Number  m school: 


5.  Number  of  children  under  15  years:  . 


College  or  business  school 


12-13-14  m 


B.  TRAINING  AND  EDUCATION  □ Check  here  if  no  formal  academic  training  in  dental  hygiene  and  skip  to  Section  C 


6.  Name  of  dental  hygiene  school:- 


7..  Type  of  certificate  or  degree  in  dental  hygiene  received: 

□ Bachelor  degree  □ Associate  degree  □ Certificate  or  diploma 

8.  What  was  your  Name  at  the  time  you  completed  your  training* 

9.  Year  granted: 

10.  Number  of  years  of  additional  college  training  completed,  if  any:_ 


Degrees  earned,  if  any-  □ Bachelor  degree 


□ Master  degree 


□ Other  Degree  (specify  _ 


C.  PROFESSIONAL  HISTORY 


11.  Complete  a line  for  each  state  in  which  you  have  ever  been  licensed  to  practice: 


Name 

of 

State 


This  State 


Year 

first' 

licensed 


19 

19 

19 

19 


Are  you 
licensed 
today? 


Have  you  ever 
practiced  in 
this  State? 


Number  of 
years  in 
practice 


Yes 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 


12.  Total  number  of  years  >ou  have  been  licensed  to  practice:  _ 

13,  Total  number  of  years  you  have  practiced 


Yes 

□ 

i 

□ 

i 

□ 

i 

□ 


Last  year 
in 

practice 


19_ 

19_ 


Did  you 
primarily  work 


Full- 

time 


-years 


Part- 

time 

□ 

2 

□ 

2 

□ 

2 

□ 

2 


years 

14  Are  you  now  a member  of  the  American  Dental  Hygienists’  Association?  □ Yes 

IF  NO,  havi  you  ever  been  a member*  □ Yes  □ No  ' 

’ ? 


□ No 


left.. 


A-l 

B-2a,2c, 

B-3c 

E-l 


A~2 

B-2b,2c 
B -50,5b, 
5c 


A-2 

B-3a,3b, 
3c,  3d 
E-2 


A-2 

B-3i 

B-4a,4b, 

4c 

B-6 

E-3 


CURRENT  PROFESSIONAL  ACTIVITY 


A-2 

B-l 


B~1 

B-2c 

C~la,1c 


E-1 


C~2 


15,  Current  professional  status  (check  one) 

\Q  At  work  as  a dental  hygienist 

2D  Employed  as  a dental  hygienist,  but  temporarily  absent  from  work 
(because  of  vacation,  sickness,  schooJ  recess,  etc.) 

3D  Seeking  work  as  a dental  hygienist  J if  you  checked  one  of  these 

aD  Not  working  or  seeking  work  as  a dental  hygienist  j boxes,  skip  to  Section  E 

15.  Are  you  currently  employed  in  this  state?  iQ  Yes  2D  No  If  in  another  state,  where? 

In  what  county  do  you  primarily  work?  _ _ ~ ' 

17..  In  a typical  week  how  many  hours  do  you  work  fcr  your  current  employers?  ^0UfS 

(use  /ast  week  if  it  was  typicai,  otherwise  seiect  the  most  recent  week  which  was  typical) 

How  many  hours  do  you  work  in  a typical  week? 
(complete  only  if  2 or  more  boxes  are  checked 
in  item  18a;  hours  should  equal  those  in 
Item  17) 


D DENTAL  HYGIENE  SCHOOL  OR  OTHER  DENTAL 
AUXILIARY  PROGRAM  . 

D ELEMENTARY  OR  SECONDARY  SCHOOL 

(public  or  private ) 

D CITY  OR  COUNTY  HEALTH  AGENCY.  , , 

D STATE  HEALTH  AGENCY 

D OTHER  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  AGENCY 

specify 

D OTHER  STATE  GOVERNMENT  AGENCY 

specify 

D ARMY,  NAVY,  AIR  FORCE 

D OTHER  FEDERAL  AGENCY 

D PRIVATE  ORGANIZATION 

(voluntary  agency,  prepaid  dental  plan,  etc.) 
specify  organization _ 


19b.  How  many  hours  do  you  spend  at  this  activity  in  a 
typical  week7  (complete  only  if  2 or  more  boxes  are 
checked  in  Item  19a;  hours  should  equal  those 
in  Item  17) 


20.  If  you  work  in 
a private  dental 
office  and  some 
place  else,  were 
the  hours  spent 
in  these  activities 
all  devoted  to 
your  private 
dental  practice? 

iD  Yes 
2D  No 

D GROUP  DENTAL  HEALTH  EDUCATION 

(classroom  instruction  of  students  in  elementary 

schools,  talks  before  civic  groups,  etc.)  

□ INSTRUCTION  OF  DENTAL  HYGIENE  STUDENTS  OR  OTHER 

DENTAL  AUXILIARY  STUDENTS 

D ADMINISTRATION 

(Director  o i school  of  dental  hygiene, 
coordinator  of  dental  program  in  a school  or 

local  health  dept  etc.)  ...  

D CENTAL  RESEARCH 

(basic  science,  clinicaf,  behavioraf,  etc.) 

D OTHER  ACTIVITY 

specify 


19a.  Check  all  types  of  activity  you  currently  perform. 

* 

□ ORAL  PROPHYLAXIS  

D OTHER  CLINICAL  SERVICE 

(radiographs,  fluoride  applications,  etc.) 

D PATIENT  DENTAL  HEALTH  EDUCATION 

(time  devoted  exclusively  to  instruction  of 
individual  patients  in  oral  hygiene,  diet,  etc.). 

D MANAGEMENT  OF  DENTAL  OFFICE  OR  DENTAL  CLINIC 
(recalls,  pulling  charts,  answering  telephone, 
receptionist  duties,  bookkeeping,  etc.) 

D DENTAL  ASSISTING 

(preparing  tray  set  ups,  passing  instruments, 
pouring  models,  etc.)  


18a.  Check  all  places  where  you  currently  work:  i8b 

* 

D PRIVATE  DENTAL  OFFICE(S) 


2 

— 
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■ If  you  cumntiy  work  in  a private  dental  office  complete  Items  21-24;  otherwise  skip  to  Section  E 

21. :  Number  of  different  dental  offices  where  you  currently  work 

22.  Number  of  dentists  whose  patients  you  care  for  iruach  dental  office. 

Office  1 office  2 office  3 


-Office  4 


Other 

—Offices— 


23.  Are  all  of  these  dentists  general  practitioners?  tQ  Yes  2Q  No 

IF  NO,  how  many  are  specialists? _ Specify  type(s) _____ 

24.  Which  type  of  compensation  do  you  receive?  (If  type  vanes  among  offices  check  all  that  apply) 

iD  Salary  only  2D  Commission  (or  percentage)  only  3D  Both  salary  (or  guarantee)  and  commission 


E.  PROFESSIONAL  ACTIVITY  DURING  LAST  TWELVE  MONTHS 

□ Check  here  if  you  were  not  employed  as  a dental  hygienist  and  skip  to  Section  F 


25.  How  many  weeks  were  you  employed  during  the  last  12  months? 

and  paid  but  not  at  work?  (vacation,  sick  leave,  school  recess,  etc J_ 

26.  How  many  weeks,  if  any,  were  you  employed  in  this  State? 


How  many  of  these  weeks  were  you  employed 


How  many  weeks,  if  any,  were  you  employed  in  another  States)?  _ 


. Name  the  State(s) .. 


□ PRIVATE  DENTAL  OFFICE(S) 

□ OENTAL  HYGIENE  SCHOOL  OR  OTHER  OENTAL 

AUXILIARY  PROGRAM 

□ ELEMENTARY  OR  SECONOARY  SCHOOL 

(public  or  private) 

□ CITY  OR  COUNTY  HEALTH  AGENCY 

□ STATE  HEALTH  AGENCY 

□ OTHER  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  AGENCY 

specify 


□ OTHER  STATE  GOVERNMENT  AGENCY 
specify 


□ ARMY,  NAVY,  AIR  FORCE 

□ OTHER  FEDERAL  AGENCY 

□ PRIVATE  ORGANIZATION 

(voluntary  agency,  prepaid  dental  plan,  etc.) 
specify __ 


Indicate  whether  you  worked. 

Full- 

Part- 

Combination 

time 

time 

of  full-time 

only 

only 

and  part-time 

»□ 

2D 

3D 

«□ 

2D 

3D 

>0 

2D 

30 

2D 

3D 

>□ 

2D 

3D 

ID 

2D 

3D 

2D 

3D 

ID 

2D 

3D 

i □ 

2D 

3D 

»□ 

2D 

3D 

you  employed  in  the  last 
12  months? 

(complete  only  if  2 or 
more  boxes  are"  check- 
ed m Item  27a.) 


28.  What  were  your  gross  earnings  (before  deductions)  from  dental  hygiene  practice  during  last  12  months’  $ 
(If  exact  figure  is  not  available,  give  best  estimate  to  the  nearest  $500) 


l CONTINUING  EDUCATION 


29.  Have  you  taken  any  short  term  courses  in  dental  hygiene  or  related  subjects  in  the  last  12  months’  iD  Yes  2D  No 
IF  YES,  who  sponsored  the  course(s)?  (check  all  that  apply) 

ID  School  of  dental  hygiene  3D  Oental  school 

2D  State  or  local  dental  hygiene  association  *0  State  or  local  dental  association 

30.  Have  you  seriously  considered  returning  to  college  to  continue  your  education?  iD  Yes  2D  No 
IF  YES,  what  is  your  current  situation?  (check  one) 

iD  Now  enrolled  in  college  3D  Still  considering  enrollment 

2D  Oefimtely  planning  to  enroll  Oefimtely  decided  not  to  enroll 

31.  What  would  be  your  goal  for  advancement  if  you  did  continue  your  education? 

1 D Instructor  in  a school  of  dental  hygiene  5D  Other  goal  in  dental  hygiene 

2 C Oirector  of  a school  of  dental  hygiene  (specify 

3D  Dentist  6 0 Other  goal  outside  dental  hygiene 

4 □ Public  health  deital  hygienist  (specify 


IerJc 


C-3a 

C-3b 

C-4a 


C-lb 


C-fc 


D-3 


C-4 


B-3h 

B-3e, 

3g 

B-3f 
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B~3g 

B-3i 


D-1 

E~4 


0-2  b, 
2c 

D-2o, 

2b 

D-2c 

D“2e 


D-2  d 


D-2f 


32.  If  you  would  like  to  return  to  college,  whet  is  likely  to  keep#you  from  doing  so?  (check  all  that  apply) 

ID  Lack  of  course  offerings  in  a nearby  school  4q  Lack  of  specific  information  on  opportunities  available 

2D  Lack  of  sufficient  funds  other  reason 

3D  Family  obligations  (p/ease  specify } 

33.  Would  you  be  interested  in  taking  refresher  training  in  dental  hygiene,  if  such  training  were  available  to  you  in  a nearby  school’ 
Yes  □ No  (J  IF  YES,  in  what  areas  do  you  feel  you  need  refresher  training?  (check  all  that  apply) 

ID  Theory  of  dental  2D  Prophylaxis  aD  Other  clinical  skills 

hygiene  practice  3Q  X-ray  techniques  (specify *_) 

■ If  you  are  curwtly  worftlnf  as  a hygfufst  yw  Nava  completed  the  questionaaire  after  aaswering  item  33 


G.  STATUS  OF  CURRENTLY  INACTIVE  HYGIENISTS 


34.  Which  of  the  following  best  describe  why  you  are  not  in  practice  today?  (cheek  ell  that  apply) 

>□  Full-time  family  obligations  6D  Loss  of  skill  to  practice 

2D  Employment  in  another  occupation  ?D  Unable  to  find  suitable  position  as  hygienist 

(specify - .)  eD  You  prefer  not  to  work 

3D  Attending  school  9D  Husband  does  not  want  you  to  work 

4D  Beyond  age  to  practice  oD  Not  licensed  in  state  where  you  currently  reside 

5D  Poor  health  xD  Other  reason  (specify . 


35.  Approximately  when  do  you  think  you  will  return  to  practice,  according  to  your  present  plans  for  the  future? 
(check  one  which  most  nearly  approximates  your  present  plans) 


iD  Within  the  next  year 
2D  Within  the  next  5 years 
3D  Within  the  next  10  years 


4D  Within  the  next  15  years 
SD  More  than  15  years  from  now 
6D  Never 


36.  How  definite  are  your  present  plans 

a.  About  ever  returning  to  practice?  iD  Very  definite  2D  Fairly  definite  3D  Not  at  all  definite 

b.  About  the  time,  if  ever,  when  you  will  return?  ?D  Very  definite  2D  Fairly  definite  3D  Not  at  all  definite 


37.  If  you  do  return  to  practice,  would  you  prefer  to  work:  (check  one) 

iD  8 hours  a day,  5 days  a week  3D  Less  than  8 hours  a day,  5 days  a week 

2D  8 hours  a day,  less  than  5 days  a week  4 d Less  than  8 hours  a day,  less  than  5 days  a week 

38.  What  would  be  your  reason  for  returning  to  practice?  (check  all  that  might  apply) 

’D  For  self  satisfaction 

2D  To  add  to  the  family  income  for  the  education  of  your  children 
3D  For  other  financial  reasons 

4 D Other  (specify 


-) 


-} 


39.  Under  what  conditions  would  you  be  likely  to  return  to  practice?  (check  all  that  night  apply) 

iD  When  your  youngest  child  starts  to  elementary  school 

2D  When  your  youngest  child  starts  to  high  school 

3D  When  your  youngest  child  starts  to  college 

4D  When  you  obtain  a license  to  practice  in  the  state  where  you  now  live 

5D  When  a position  is  available  in  your  community 

6D  When  your  husband  needs  you  in  his  practice,  if  he  is  a dentist 

7D  After  completion  of  refresher  training,  if  such  training  were  available  to  you  in  a nearby  community  college  or  university 
8D  After  completion  of  additional  college  training  which  would  qualify  you  for  a more  advanced  position  as  a hygienist 
9D  Other  (specify ) 


40.  If  you  would  like  to  practice  again,  what  might  keep  you  from  seeking  a position  as  a hygienist?  (check  all  that  might  apply) 
i D Difficulty  in  securing  a license 
2D  Lack  of  opportunities  for  hygienists  in  your  community 
-D  You  feel  you  might  be  too  old  to  practice  again 
4 D You  feel  you  might  have  lost  your  skill  to  practice 
sd  You  have  too  great  an  investment  in  another  occupation 

6D  Other  (specify ) 


4 
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STATISTICAL  TABLES 


The  general  topic  of  each  table,  or  series  of  tables,  is  listed  below. 
An  * before  a topic  heading  indicates  a series  of  tables. 


A Licensed  hygienists 

1.  Survey  response 

2.  Selected  characteristics  of  instate  and  out-of-state  licensees 

B Instate  active  and  inactive  hygienists 

1.  Current  professional  status 
*2.  Location  and  age 

*3  Education 

(Dental  hygiene  and  other  college  training,  interest  in 
returning  to  college  and  in  taking  refresher  training) 

*4,  Professional  activity  since  licensure 
*5.  Family  characteristics 

(Marital  status  and  dependent  children) 

6.  Membership  in  American  Dental  Hygienists'  Association 

C.  Instate  practicing  hygienists 

(Hygienists  employed  in  private  dental  offices) 

*1.  Time  worked 

2.  Activities  performed 
*3  Employing  dentists 
*4  Compensation 

(Type  and  amount) 

D.  Instate  inactive  hygienists 

1.  Reasons  for  not  practicing 
*2.  Future  professional  plans 

3.  Professional  activity  in  last  year 

E Out-of-state  hygienists 

1*  Location  and  current  status 

2.  School  attended  for  hygiene  training 

3.  Past  professional  activity  in  this  state 

4.  Reasons  inactive  hygienists  are  not  practicing 
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EXPLANATION  OF  SELECTED  TERMS  USED  IN  STATISTICAL  TABLES 


Licensed  dental  hygienists  are  divided  into  three  groups  according  to 

their  location  at  the  time  of  the  survey: 

1 Instate  hygienists  include  respondents  who  were  professionally 
active  in  the  survey  state,  as  well  as  inactive  respondents  and 
all  nonrespondents  who  resided  in  the  survey  state.  (Excludes 
survey  state  residents  who  were  active  in  another  state) , 

2 Out-gf-state  hygienists  include  respondents  who  were  profession- 
ally active  in  one  of  the  other  49  states  or  the  District  of 
Columbia,  as  well  as  inactive  respondents  and  all  nonrespondents 
who  resided  in  another  state. 

3.  Hygienists  in  foreign  countries  include  all  other  hygienists  sur- 
veyed 


Respondents  include  hygienists  who  completed  and  returned  their  ques 
tionnaire  and  provided  sufficient  information  to  determine  their 
current  professional  status.  Nonrespondents  include  all  other 
hygienists  surveyed. 


?he  £Hrrent  professional  status  of  hygienists  was  determined  according 
o their  reported  activity  in  dental  hygiene  at  the  time  of  the  survey 

1 Active  hygienists  include  those  who  were  employed  as  a dental 

hygienist  in  any  position  which  required  the  special  training 

of  a dental  hygienist,  as  well  as  unemployed  hygienists  who 
reported  they  were  seeking  employment  as  a dental  hygienist. 

2.  Inactive  hygienists  include  those  who  were  not  professionally 
active,  (Includes  hygienists  who  were  employed  in  any  occupation 
other  than  dental  hygiene) , 


In  the  presentation  of  current  employment  statistics  the  term  practicing 
hygienists  relates  specifically  to  those  who  were  working  in  a private 
dental  office,  However,  in  statistical  presentations  relating  to 
inactive  hygienists  or  to  trends  in  professional  activity  the  terms 
practicing"  or  "in  practice"  are  used  in  a broader  connotation 
referring  to  all  professionally  active  hygienists. 
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Table  A-l  --  Survey  Response 


Licensed 

Response 

Location 

hygienists 

Respondents 

rate 

Number  Percent 

Total 

226 

100 

216 

96 

In  North  Carolina 

159 

70 

151 

95 

In  other  states 

A 

29 

62 

97 

In  foreign  countries 

3 

1 

3 

Table  A-2  --  Selected  Characteristics  of  Hygienists 

Licensed 

in 

North  Carolina, 

by  Location 

Licensed 

In 

In  other 

Charactistics 

hygienists 

North  Carolina 

states 

Total  respondents 

213 

151 

62 

Current  status 

Active 

151 

116 

35 

Inactive 

62 

35 

27 

Age  in  1966 

Under  25 

61 

43 

18 

25-29 

68 

44 

24 

30-34 

48 

34 

14 

35  & over 

36 

30 

6 

Dental  hygiene  school 

University  of  North  Carolina 

137 

96 

41 

All  other  schools 

76 

55 

21 

Year  hygiene  training 

completed 

1963  - 1966 

60 

44 

16 

1959  - 1962 

56 

33 

23 

1955  - 1958 

48 

34 

14 

Before  1955 

46 

38 

8 

Professional  activity 

in  North  Carolina 

Ever  Active  in  North  Carolina 

187 

145 

42 

Never  Active  in  North  Carolina 

25 

6 

19 

° ciuu  lo  une  total  it  some  hygienist! 

not  report  information  for  that  particular  item  on  the  questionnaire. 


Table  B-l  --  Current  Professional  Status,  by  Place 
of  Employment 


Status  and  place  of  employment 

Instate 

hygienists 

Total 

151 

Active 

116 

Employed 

116  y 

Private  dental  office 

101 

Dental  hygiene  school  or  other 

auxiliary  program 

8 

Elementary  or  secondary  school 

(public  or  private) 

2 

City  or  county  health  agency 

- 

State  health  agency 

Other  local  government  agency 

- 

Other  state  government  agency 

1 

Army,  navy,  airforce 

- 

Other  federal  agency 

1 

Private  agency 

- 

Not  reported 

3 

Unemployed  (seeking  work  as  dental  hygienist) 

- 

Inactive 

35 

II  Figures  will  add  to  more  than  total  if  hygienists  reported  more  than 
one  type  of  employer. 
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Table  B-2a  --  County  Location 


Respondents 


Licensed  Active 


County  1/ 

instate 

hygienists 

Total 

Total 

Employed 
full  time, 
year  round 

Inactive 

Total 

159 

151 

116 

36 

35 

Alamance 

9 

9 

7 

1 

2 

Alexander 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Avery 

1 

1 

1 

- 

_ 

Beaufort 

1 

1 

. 

1 

♦Boncombe 

10 

10 

5 

2 

5 

Burke 

3 

3 

3 

Cabarrus 

1 

1 

1 

_ 

m 

Caldwell 

1 

1 

1 

m 

Carteret 

1 

1 

1 

m 

Catawba 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

Craven 

5 

4 

3 

3 

1 

♦Cumberland 

3 

3 

2 

1 

1 

Davie 

1 

1 

1 

_ 

Duplin 

1 

1 

« 

1 

♦Durham 

7 

7 

6 

3 

1 

♦Forsyth 

6 

5 

4 

1 

1 

Gaston 

3 

3 

3 

_ 

Granville 

i 

1 

1 

m 

♦Guilford 

15 

14 

11 

3 

3 

Haywood 

1 

1 

1 

1 

- 

Henderson 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Iredell 

3 

3 

3 

1 

Lenoir 

4 

4 

4 

1 

♦Meclenburg 

25 

24 

17 

7 

7 

Moore 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

Nash 

1 

1 

1 

Onslow 

2 

2 

2 

♦Orange 

14 

13 

11 

3 

2 

Pasquotank 

1 

1 

1 

_ 

Pitt 

2 

2 

2 

♦Randolph 

2 

2 

2 

1 

- 

(continued) 
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Table  B~2a  --  County  Location 


County  11 

Licensed 

instate 

hygienists 

Total 

Respondents 

Active 

Employed 

Total  full  time, 
year  round 

Inactive 

Richmond 

1 

Rockingham 

1 

1 

1 

I 

- 

Stanley 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

Swain 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

Translvania 

1 

1 

- 

- 

1 

Tyrrell 

1 

1 

- 

- 

1 

*Union 

1 

1 

1 

*Wake 

12 

11 

7 

1 

4 

Wayne 

4 

4 

3 

1 

1 

Wilkes 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Wilson 

3 

3 

2 

_ 

1 

*Yadkin 

1 

1 

1 

1 

- 

* Counties  included  in  the  latest  1967  definition  of  Standard  Metropolitan 
Statistical  areas,  established  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Office 
of  Statistical  Standards. 

\!  There  were  apparently  no  licensed  hygienists  in  58  of  the  100  counties 
in  North  Carolina;  2 of  the  58  counties  are  defined  as  metropolitan 
counties. 


0 

ERIC 

/\\ 
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Table  B-2b  --  Age  Distribution  in  1966 


Age 

Instate 

hygienists 

Active 

Employed 

Total  full  time, 

year  round 

Inactive 

Total,  all  ages 

151 

116 

36 

35 

Under  25 

43 

32 

14 

11 

25  - 29  years 

44 

40 

13 

4 

30  - 34  years 

34 

20 

2 

14 

35  - 39  years 

12 

8 

3 

4 

40  - 44  years 

9 

8 

2 

1 

45  - 49  years 

3 

3 

- 

- 

50  - 54  years 

2 

2 

1 

- 

55  - 59  years 

1 

1 

- 

- 

60  years  & over 

3 

2 

1 

1 

Not  reported 

- 

** 

*■ 

Median  age 

28.7 

28.2 

26.5 

30.9 

o 

ERIC 
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Table  B-2c  --  Age  Distribution  in  1966,  By  Current  Professional  Stacus 
for  North  Carolina,  and  Selected  Counties  1/ 


County  and  Instate 

status  hygienists 


State  Total  151 

Active  116 

Employed  in  private 
dental  office  101 

Other  active  15 

Inactive  35 

Alamance  9 

Active  7 

Employed  in  private 
dental  office  7 

Other  active 

Inactive  2 

^Buncombe  10 

Active  5 

Employed  in  private 
dental  office  3 

Other  active  2 

Inactive  5 

* Durham  7 

Active  6 

Employed  in  private 
dental  office  4 

Other  active  2 

Inactive  1 

*Guilford  14 

Active  11 

Employed  in  private 
dental  office  8 

Other  active  3 

Inactive  3 


By  age  in  1966 


Under 

25 

25- 

29 

30- 

34 

35  & 
over 

Not 

reported 

43 

44 

34 

29 

32 

40 

20 

24 

- 

31 

34 

17 

19 

1 

6 

3 

5 

- 

11 

4 

14 

5 

- 

3 

1 

5 

- 

- 

3 

1 

3 

- 

- 

3 

1 

3 

• 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

3 

2 

3 

2 

- 

1 

1 

1 

2 

- 

1 

• 

2 

- 

1 

1 

. 

- 

2 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

5 

- 

2 

- 

- 

4 

- 

2 

- 

- 

3 

• 

1 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

6 

1 

5 

- 

1 

6 

- 

4 

- 

1 

5 

2 

- 

1 

- 

2 

_ 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

(continued) 
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Table  B-2c  --  Age  Distribution  in  1966,  By  Current  Professional  Status 
for  North  Carolina  and  Selected  Counties  \!  (Continued) 


County  and 
status 

Instate 

hygienists 

By  age  in 

1966 

Under 

25 

25 

29 

- 30- 

34 

35  & 
over 

Not 

reported 

^Mecklenburg 

24 

4 

9 

6 

5 

- 

Active 

17 

3 

8 

2 

4 

Employed  in  private 
dental  office 

15  ' 

3 

7 

1 

4 

Other  active 

2 

- 

1 

1 

«. 

Inactive 

7 

1 

1 

4 

1 

- 

*0 range 

13 

4 

3 

4 

2 

- 

Active 

11 

3 

3 

3 

2 

Employed  in  private 
dental  office 

8 

2 

2 

3 

1 

Other  active 

3 

1 

1 

_ 

1 

Inactive 

2 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

*Wake 

11 

9 

1 

1 

- 

- 

Active 

7 

6 

1 

Employed  in  private 
dental  office 

7 

6 

1 

Other  active 

- 

Inactive 

4 

3 

- 

1 

- 

- 

All  other  counties 

63 

19 

17 

14 

13 

- 

Active 

52 

15 

16 

11 

10 

Employed  in  private 
dental  office 

49 

15 

15 

10 

9 

Other  active 

3 

1 

1 

1 

Inactive 

11 

4 

1 

3 

3 

- 

* Counties  included  in  the  latest  1967  definition  of  Standard  Metropolitan 
Statistical  Areas,  established  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Office 
of  Statistical  Standards. 

1/  Individual  data  are  presented  for  counties  with  7 or  more  responding 
hygienists. 
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Table  B-3a  --  School  Attended  for  Dental  Hygiene  Training 


School 

Instate 
hygieni sts 

Active 

Inactive 

Total 

151 

116 

35 

University  of  North  Carolina 

96 

75 

21 

Temple  University 

11 

8 

3 

West  Liberty  State  College 

11 

5 

6 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

8 

5 

3 

Monroe  Community  College  1/ 

5 

5 

University  of  Tennessee 

5 

4 

1 

Columbia  University 

3 

3 

Forsyth  School  for  Dental  Hygienists 

2 

2 

Northwestern  University 

1 

1 

Baylor  University 

1 

1 

Ohio  State  University 

1 

1 

University  of  Louisville 

1 

1 

University  of  New  Mexico 

1 

X 

- 

University  of  Hawaii 

1 

1 

State  University  of  New  York  at  Fartningdale  2/  1 

Palm  Beach  Junior  College 

1 

1 

Guggenheim  School  for  Dental  Hygienists 

1 

1 , 

Erie  County  Technical  Institute  3/ 

1 

1 

1/  Includes  any  graduates  of  Eastman  Dental  Dispensary  and  Rochester  Dental 
Dispensary. 

2/  Includes  any  graduates  of  Long  Island  Agriculture  and  Technical  Institute. 
3/  Includes  any  graduates  of  New  York  State  Institute  of  Applied  Arts  and 
Science  - Buffalo. 
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Table  B-3b  --  Year  Dental  Hygiene  Certificate  or  Degree  Was 
Received,  by  Selected  Schools 


Year 

All 

Schools 

University  of 
North  Carolina 

All  other 
schools 

Total 

Active 

Total 

Active 

Total 

Active 

Instate 

hygienists 

151 

116 

96 

75 

55 

41 

1966 

17 

13 

16 

12 

1 

1 

1965 

8 

7 

8 

7 

- 

m 

1964 

8 

6 

7 

5 

1 

1 

1963 

11 

7 

8 

4 

3 

3 

1962 

6 

5 

5 

4 

1 

1 

1961 

10 

10 

9 

9 

1 

1 

1960 

10 

9 

8 

7 

2 

2 

1959 

7 

7 

7 

7 

- 

- 

1958 

7 

5 

5 

4 

2 

1 

1957 

11 

7 

9 

5 

2 

2 

1956 

9 

6 

7 

5 

2 

1 

1955 

7 

5 

6 

5 

1 

« 

1950-1954 

18 

11 

- 

- 

18 

11 

Before  1950 

20 

16 

- 

- 

20 

16 

Not  reported 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 
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Table  B-3c  --  County  Location,  by  Selected  Schools 


Coun  ty 


1/ 


Total 

Alamance 

Alexander 

Avery 

Beaufort 

^Buncombe 


All  Schools 
Total Active 


151 

9 

1 

1 

1 

10 


116 

7 

1 

1 

5 


University  of 
North  Carolina 
Total Active 

96  75 

7 6 

1 1 

1 1 

1 

6 2 


All  other 

schools 

Total Active 

55  41 

2 1 

4 3 


Burke  3 
Cabarrus  1 
Caldwell  l 
Carteret  l 
Catawba  1 


3 2 2 

1 1 1 

1 1 1 

1 1 1 

1 1 1 


1 


Craven  4 

^Cumberland  3 

Davie  l 

Duplin  1 

*Durham  ^ 

-Forsyth  5 

Gaston  3 

Grainville  1 

*Guilford  14 

Haywood  l 

Henderson  2 

Iredell  3 

Lenoir  4 

*Mecklenburg  24 

Moore  1 

Nash  1 

Onslow  2 

*0range  13 

Pasquotank  1 

Pitt  2 

Randolph  2 

Rockingham  1 

Stanly  1 

Swain  1 

Transylvania  1 


3 4 - 3 

2 

1 1 1 

643 

4 2 2 

3 1 1 

1 1 1 

11  6 6 

1 

2 1 1 

3 2 2 

4 3 3 

17  13  11 

1 

1 1 1 

2 1 1 

11  8 6 

1 1 1 

2 2 2 

2 1 1 

1 1 1 

1 1 1 

1 1 1 

1 


(continued) 
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Table  B-3c  --  County  Location,  by  Selected  Schools 
(continued) 


County  — ^ 

All 

schools 

University  of  * 
North  Carolina 

All  other 
schools 

Total 

Active 

Total 

Active 

Total 

Active 

Tyrrell 

1 

1 

*Union 

1 

1 

*Wake 

11 

7 

9 

5 

2 

2 

Wayne 

4 

3 

3 

2 

1 

1 

Wilkins 

2 

1 

1 

- 

1 

1 

Wilson 

3 

2 

3 

2 

*Yadkin 

1 

1 

1 

1 

- 

* 

* Counties  included  in  the  latest  1967  definition  of  Standard  Metropolitan 
Statistical  areas,  established  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Office  of 
Statistical  Standards.  ’ 

\!  Counties  with  responding  hygienists. 


ERIC 
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Table  B-3d  --  Highest  Level  of  College  Training  Attained 


Highest  level  attained 

Instate 

hygienists 

Active 

Inactive 

Total 

151 

116 

35 

Dental  hygiene  certificate  onlv 

101 

73 

28 

Additional  college,  but  no  degree 

35 

30 

5 

Less  than  1 year 

3 

2 

1 

1 year  but  less  than  2 

18 

16 

2 

2 years  but  less  than  3 yfMr* 

7 

5 

2 

3 years  but  less  than  4 year- 

4 

4 

- 

4 or  more  years 

- 

- 

- 

Number  of  years  not  reported 

3 

3 

- 

Bachelor’s  degree 

15 

13 

2 

Master’s  degree 

- 

- 

- 

Doctoral  degree 

- 

- 

- 

Level  of  college  training  not  reported 

- 

- 

- 

No  college  training 

- 

_ 

- 
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Table  B-3e  --  Current  Plans  for  Returning  to  College 


Current  plans 

Instate 

hygienists 

Active 

Inactive 

Total 

151 

116 

35 

Have  seriously  considered  returning 

64 

53 

11 

Now  enrolled 

11 

8 

Definitely  planning  to  enroll 

2 

2 

Still  considering  enrollment 

43 

36 

7 

Definitely  decided  not  to  enroll 

6 

5 

/ 

i 

Current  plans  not  reported 

2 

2 

X 

Have  never  considered  returning 

80 

57 

23 

Plans  to  continue  education  not  reported 

7 

6 

1 

Table  B-3f  — Goal  for  Advancement  If  College  Education  Were  Continued 


Selected 

Goal  for  advancement  instate 

hygienists  1/ 

Active 

Inactive 

Total 

56 

46 

10 

Goal  reported  2/ 

50 

43 

7 

Instructor  in  a school  of  dental  hygiene 

24 

22 

2 

Director  of  a school  of  dental  hygiene 

7 

6 

i 

Dentist 

X 

Public  health  dental  hygienist  3/ 

11 

10 

1 

Hygienist  in  elementary  or  high* school  3/ 

Other  goal  in  dental  hygiene  specified  ~ 

8 

6 

O 

Goal  outside  dental  hygiene  specified 

10 

9 

4L 

1 

Goal  not  reported 

6 

3 

3 

_1/  Hygienists  who  reported  they  were  enrolled 
or  still  considering  enrollment  (see  Table 

, definitely  planning 
B 3e) . 

to  enroll, 

2/  Items  will  add  to  more  than  total  if  hygienists  reported  more  than  <>rie  goal. 

3/  Some  hygienists  who  are  interested  in  working  in  the  schools  are  probably 
included  in  the  public  health  category# 
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Obstacles  to  Returning  to  College,  by  Current  Plans  for  Returning 
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Table  B-3h  — Sponsors  of  Short-term  Courses  Taken  in  Dental  Hygiene 
or  Related  Subjects  in  Last  12  Months 


Sponsors 

Instate 

hygienists 

Active 

Inactive 

Total 

151 

116 

35 

Have  taken  courses  1J 

16 

15 

1 

School  of  dental  hygiene 
State  or  local  dental  hygiene 

4 

4 

- 

association 

8 

8 

- 

Dental  school 

3 

3 

- 

State  or  local  dental  association 

8 

8 

- 

Other  sponsor 

2 

2 

- 

Sponsor  not  reported 

2 

1 

1 

Have  not  taken  courses 

128 

96 

32 

If  courses  taken  not  reported 

7 

5 

2 

1/  Items  will  add  to  more  than  total 
one  course. 

if  hygienists  reported  taking 

more  than 

Table  B-3i  --  Interest  in  Taking  Refresher  Training  in  Dental  Hygiene 
If  Such  Training  Were  Available. In  a Nearby  School 

Current  status 
by  past  activity 

Instate 

hygienists 

By  interest  in  taking 
refresher  training 

in  this 
State 

Interested  Not  Not 

interested  reported 

Active  hygienists,  by  total 

years  active  in  this  State 

116 

83 

28 

5 

2 years  or  less 

32 

25 

7 

m 

3 - 5 

26 

21 

5 

- 

6 - 10 

36 

21 

13 

2 

11  years  or  more 

21 

15 

3 

3 

Years  not  reported 

1 

1 

- 

- 

Inactive  hygienists,  by  last 

year  active  in  this  State 

35 

17 

14 

4 

1964  or  later 

14 

9 

5 

_ 

1961  - 1963 

5 

2 

2 

1 

1956  - 1960 

4 

1 

2 

1 

Before  1956 

5 

3 

1 

1 

Never  active 

6 

2 

3 

1 

Year  not  reported 

1 

- 

1 

- 
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Table  B-4a  --  Professional  Activity  in  This  State  Since 
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Hygienists  reporting  both  years  licensed  and  years  ever  active  in  State 


Table  B-4b  --  Past  Professional 
Activity  in  State  by  Hygienists 
Ever  Active  in  the  State 


Year  first 
licensed 
in  State 

Percent  of 
ever  active 
hygienists 

Average  years  in  State 
Licensed  Active 

Percent  of 
licensed 
years  active 

Total 

100 

8.5 

6.1 

72 

1963  - 1965 

23 

2.1 

2.0 

95 

1960  - 1962 

19 

5.2 

4.7 

90 

1957  - 1959 

19 

8.0 

6.2 

78 

1954  - 1956 

17 

10.9 

7.8 

72 

1951  - 1953 

10 

13.7 

7.8 

57 

1948  - 1950 

2 

18.0 

12.3 

68 

1945  - 1947 

10 

19.4 

12.7 

65 
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Table  B-4c  --  Other  States  in  Which  Previously  Active,  By  Last 
Year  in  Practice  in  the  Other  State 


State 

Instate 

hygienists 

1964 

or  later 

By  last 
1961- 
1963 

year 

1958- 

1960 

in  practice 
■ Before 
1958 

Not 

reported 

Total 

151 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Have  been  active  in  other 

States  \l 

37 

7 

8 

7 

18 

3 

Arkansas 

1 

1 

• 

- 

_ 

District  of  Columbia 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Florida 

6 

- 

1 

2 

2 

1 

Georgia 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Hawaii 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

Illinois 

1 

• 

1 

• 

- 

Kentucky 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

Massachusetts 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

New  Jersey 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

New  York 

7 

2 

- 

- 

5 

- 

Ohio 

1 

1 

* 

• 

Pennsylvania 

6 

- 

1 

1 

4 

- 

South  Carolina 

3 

1 

- 

1 

- 

1 

Tennessee 

2 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

Texas 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Utah 

1 

_ 

1 

_ 

Vermont 

1 

- 

- 

- 

\ 

- 

Virginia 

5 

1 

- 

- 

3 

1 

Washington 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

West  Virginia 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

Have  not  been  active  in 

other  States 

113 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

If  active  in  other  States 

not  reported 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

\!  Figures  will  add  to  more  than  total  if  hygienists  reported  practiving  in  more  than 
one  other  State. 
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Table  B-5a  — Marital  Status 


Marital  status 

Instate 

hygienists 

Active 

Employed 

Total  full  time, 
year  round 

Inactive 

Total 

151 

116 

36 

35 

Single 

30 

27 

17 

3 

Ever  married 

121 

89 

19 

32 

Now  married 

116 

85 

17 

31 

Other  status 

5 

4 

2 

1 

Status  not  reported 

Table  B-5b  — 

Presence  of  Dependent  Children 

Number  of 

dependent  children 

Ever 

Active 

married 

instate 

Total 

Employed 
full  time, 

Inactive 

hygienists 

year  round 

Total 

121 

89 

19 

32 

With  no  children 

35 

30 

11 

5 

With  children 

86 

59 

8 

27 

1 

27 

21 

5 

6 

2 

32 

22 

1 

10 

3 

21 

14 

2 

7 

4 

4 

- 

. 

4 

5 or  more 

2 

2 

- 

- 

Number  of  children  not  reported 

- 

- 

- 

- 
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Table  B-5c  --  School  Status  and  Age  of  Dependent  Children 


School  status 
and  age  of  children 

Ever  married 
instate  hygienists 

Active 

Inactive 

Total  with  children 

86 

59 

27 

School  status 

None  in  school 

44 

31 

13 

Some  in  school 

42 

28 

14 

In  grades  1-8 

39 

25 

14  • 

o 

In  grades  9-12 

9 

7 

l 

In  college  or  business  school 

1 

1 

School  status  not  reported 

- 

- 

Age  of  children 

Wich  children  under  15  years  ^ 

83 

56 

27 

1 year  or  less 

23 

10 

13 

2-3  years 

35 

24 

11 

4-5  years 

34 

24 

10 

6-7-8  years 

30 

20 

10 

9-10-11  years 

19 

13 

6 

12  - 13  - 14  years 

10 

4 

6 

With  children  15  and  over  only 

3 

3 

- 

Age  not  reported 

- 

- 

- 

1/  Figures  will  add  to  more  than  total  if  hygienists  reported  children  in 
more  than  one  group. 


o 
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Table  B-&  --  Membership  in  American  Dental  Hygienists'  Association  1/ 


Current  membership 
status 

Instate 

hygienists 

Active 

Inactive 

Total 

151 

116 

35 

A member 

77 

69 

8 

Not  a member,  but  a member  at 

one  time 

54 

37 

17 

Not  a member,  past  membership 

not  reported 

1 

- 

1 

Never  a member 

19 

10 

9 

Current  and  past  membership 

not  reported 

- 

- 

- 

1/  Excludes  junior  memberships. 
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Table  C-lc  --  Summary  of  Time  Worked  in  Private  Dental  Offices 


Time  worked  1/ 

Practicing 

hygienists 

Aggregate 

hours 

reported 

Aggregate 

weeks 

reported 

Total 

101 

- 

- 

Time  reported 

95 

2,861 

3,926 

Full  time 

42 

1,672 

1,785 

Year  round 

28 

1,115 

1,432 

Less  than  year 

round 

14 

557 

353 

Part  time 

53 

1,189 

2,141 

Year  round 

31 

757 

1,592 

Less  than  year 

round 

22 

432 

549 

Time  not  reported 

6 

- 

1/  Definitions  of  time  worked* 


Full  time  --  35  hours  or  more  in  a typical  week 

Part  time  --  less  than  35  hours 

Year  round  --  48  weeks  or  more  in  the  12  months  preceding 

the  survey 

Less  than 

year  round  --  less  than  48  weeks 
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Table  C-2  --  Activities  Performed  in  Private  Dental  Offices  By 
Time  Spent  At  Each  Activity  in  A Typical  Week 


Activity 

Practicing 
hygieni  sts 

Time  spent 
Hygienists 
reporting 
hours 

at  activity 
Aggregate 
hours 
reported 

Total 

101 

- 

Activities  reported 

101 

- 

Oral  prophylaxis 

101 

69 

1,588 

Other  clinical  services  1/ 

95 

65 

190 

Patient  dental  health  education  2/ 

79 

52 

146 

Management  of  dental  office  3/ 

44 

32 

91 

Dental  assisting  tasks  4/ 

15 

12 

24 

Activities  not  reported 

- 

m 

1/  Radiographs,  fluoride  applications,  etc. 

2/  Time  devoted  exclusively  to  instruction  of  individual  patients  in  oral  hygiene 
diet,  etc, 

3/  Recalls,  pulling  charts,  answering  telephone,  receptionist  duties,  bookkeeping 
etc, 

4/  Preparing  tray  set-ups,  passing  instruments  pouring  models,  etc, 
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Table  C-3a  --  Employing  Dentists,  By  Number  of  Dental  Offices 


Number  of 

employing  dentists  1/ 

Practicing 

hygienists 

Number  of  dental  offices 
in  which  employed 
^ 2 j 4 or  Not 

more  reported 

Total 

101 

83 

13  4 

- 

1 

Dentists  reported 

97 

80 

13  4 

m 

1 

68 

68 

- - 

- 

2 

23 

10 

13  - 

- 

3 

3 

• 

- 3 

• 

A or  more 

3 

2 

- 1 

- 

Number  of  dentists 

not  reported 

4 

3 

- - 

- 

1 

1/  Includes  only  those  dentists  whose  patients  the  hygienist 
cared  for. 


Table  C- 3b  — Type  of  Practice  of  Employing  Dentists 


Type  of  practice 
of  employing  dentists 

Practicing 

hygienists 

Total 

101 

Worked  for  general  practitioner  only 

92 

Worked  for  dental  specialist  1/ 

6 

Endodontist 

Oral  surgeon 

Orthodontist 

_ 

Pedodontist 

1 

Periodontist 

5 

Prosthodontist 

Type  not  reported 

3 

1/  Figures  will  add  to  more  than  total  if  hygienists  re- 
ported working  for  more  than  one  type  of  specialist. 
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Table  C-4a  --  Type(s)  of  Compensation  Received  for  Time  Worked  in  Private  Dental  Office(s) 
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Table  C-4b  — Gross  Earnings  From  Dental  Hygiene  Practice  During  12  Months  Preceding  Survey 
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Table  D-l  — Reason  Why  Inactive  Hygienists  Were 
Not  Professionally  Active 


Reason 

Inactive 

hygienists 

Total 

35 

Reasons  reported  — ^ 

35 

Full-time  family  obligations 

26 

Employment  in  another  occupation 

1 

Attending  school 

3 

Beyond  age  to  practice 

- 

Poor  health 

- 

Loss  of  skill  to  practice 

- 

Unable  to  find  suitable  position  as  hygienist 

- 

She  prefers  not  to  work 

7 

Husband  does  not  want  her  to  work 

8 

Another  reason  specified 

4 

Reasons  not  reported 

- 

1/  Figures  will  add  to  more  than  total  if  some  hygienists  reported 
more  than  one  reason. 
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Table  D-2d  --  Conditions  Under  Which  Likely  to  Return 
to  Practice 


Conditions 

Inactive 

hygienists 

Total 

35 

Conditions  reported  1/ 

32 

When  youngest  child  starts  elementary  school 

14 

When  youngest  child  starts  high  school 

5 

When  youngest  child  starts  college 

2 

When  a position  is  available  in  her  community 

4 

When  husband  needs  her  in  his  practice,  if  he  is 

a dentist 

5 

After  completion  of  refresher  training,  if  such 
training  were  available  in  a nearby  community 

college  or  university 

2 

After  completion  of  additional  college  training 
which  would  qualify  her  for  a more  advanced 

position  as  a hygienist 

5 

Because  of  illness,  disability  or  death  of 

husband  zJ 

3 

Another  condition  specified 

1 

Condition  not  reported 

3 

1/  Figures  will  add  to  more  than  total  if  hygienists  reported  more 
than  one  condition. 

U This  condition  was  not  listed  on  the  printed  questionnaire,  but 
was  written  in  by  the  specified  number  of  respondents. 
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Table  D-2e  --  Reasons  for  Returning  to  Practice 


ERIC 

■iriiiTlIZinlgSJ 


Reasons 

Inactive 

hygienists 

Total 

35 

Reasons  reported  1/ 

33 

For  self  satisfaction 

23 

To  add  to  the  family  income  for  childrens  education 

19 

For  other  financial  reasons 

6 

To  keep  in  practice  2/ 

Another  reason  specified 

2 

Reasons  not  reported 

2 

1/  Figures  will  add  to  more  than  total  if  hygienists  reported  more  than 
one  reason# 

2/  This  reason  was  not  listed  on  the  printed  questionnaire,  but  was  writ- 
ten in  by  the  specified  number  of  respondents. 


Table  D-2f  — Situations  Which  Might  Keep  Hygienists  From  Seeking 
A Position,  If  She  Would  Like  to  Practice  Again 


Situations  Inactive 

__ hygienists 

' Total  o c 


Situations  reported  1/  yj 

Lack  of  opportunities  for  hygienist  in  her  community  g 

Feels  she  might  be  too  old  to  practice  again  \ 

Feels  she  might  have  lost  her  skill  to  practice  g 

Has  too  great  an  investment  in  another  occupation  \ 

Satisfactory  working  hours  not  available  2/ 

Unsatisfactory  wages  2/ 

Another  situation  specified  2 


No  situation  was  reported jg 

1/  Figures  will  add  to  more  than  total  if  hygienists  reported  more  than 
one  situation. 

2/  This  situation  was  not  listed  on  the  printed  questionnaire,  but  was 
written  in  by  the  specified  number  of  respondents. 
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Table  D-3  — Professional  Activity  During  12  Months  Preceding  Survey,  By  Time  Worked 
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Table  E-l  — Location  and  Current  Professional  Status 


State 

Out  of 
state 

hygienists 

Respondents 

Total 

Total 

Active 

In  private  Other 

dental  offices  active 

Inactive 

Total 

64 

62 

35 

29 

6 

27 

Northeast 

11 

11 

4 

9 

2 

7 

Connecticut* 

m 

Maine 

Massachusetts 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

New  Hampshire 

- 

- 

- 

- 

New  Jersey 

4 

4 

4 

New  York 

4 

4 

2 

1 

1 

2 

Pennsylvanir. 

1 

1 

i 

Rhode  Island 

X 

Vermont 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

South 

46 

44 

27 

23 

4 

17 

Alabama 

2 

2 

o 

Arkansas 

L 

Delaware 

m 

District  of  Columbia 

i 

1 

1 

- 

1 

Florida 

9 

8 

4 

4 

4 

Georgia 

7 

7 

4 

3 

1 

3 

Kentucky 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Louisiana 

- 

- 

_ 

Maryland 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

Mississippi 

1 

_ 

North  Carolina  1/ 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Oklahoma  ” 

- 

- 

South  Carolina 

12 

12 

9 

8 

1 

3 

Tennessee 

_ 

Texas 

3 

3 

3 

Virginia 

6 

6 

4 

4 

2 

West  Virginia 

- 

- 

(continued) 


Table  E-l  — Location  and  Current  Professional  Status  (cont'd.) 


State 

Out  of 
state 

hygienists 

Respondents 

Total 

Active 

Inactive 

Total 

In  private 
dental  offices 

Other 

active 

North  Central 

3 

3 

3 

3 

_ 

_ 

Illinois 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Indiana 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Iowa 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Kansas 

* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Michigan 

1 

1 

1 

1 

_ 

Minnesota 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Missouri 

1 

1 

1 

1 

- 

. 

Nebraska 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

North  Dakota 

_ 

m 

m 

Ohio 

1 

1 

1 

i 

- 

South  Dakota 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Wisconsin 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

West 

4 

4 

1 

i 

3 

Alaska 

- 

. 

. 

m 

Arizona 

* 

_ 

_ 

.. 

_ 

California 

2 

2 

_ 

_ 

2 

Colorado 

1 

1 

1 

i 

- 

- 

Hawaii 

m 

. 

Idaho 

_ 

_ 

. 

. 

_ 

.. 

Montana 

_ 

_ 

_ 

m 

m 

New  Mexico 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Nevada 

. 

Oregon 

- 

- 

. 

. 

. 

_ 

Utah 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Washington 

- 

i 

- 

- 

. 

1 

Wyoming 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1/  Two  responding  hygienists  who  are  residents  indicated  that  they  are  working  in 
neighboring  8tates. 
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Table  E-2  — School  Attended  for  Dental  Hygiene  Training  and  Year 
Certificate  or  Degree  Was  Received*  by  Current  Professional  Status 


Year  certificate 
or  degree  was 
received 

Out-of-state 

hygienists 

Active 

Inactive 

Total 

62 

35 

27 

University  of  North 

Carolina 

41 

23 

18 

1965 

4 

4 

m 

1964 

4 

2 

2 

1963 

4 

3 

1 

1962 

7 

4 

3 

1961 

2 

1 

1 

1960 

7 

3 

4 

1959 

2 

- 

2 

1958 

4 

3 

1 

1957 

3 

2 

1 

1956 

2 

1 

1 

1955 

2 

- 

2 

All  other  schools 

21 

12 

9 

1963  - 1966 

4 

4 

1959  - 1962 

5 

2 

3 

1955  - 1958 

3 

1 

2 

Before  1955 

8 

4 

4 

Year  not  reported 

1 

1 

- 
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Table  E-3  --  Year  First  Licensed  in  This  State,  By  Past  Professional  Activity  in  Tnis  State 
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Tabid  E-4  --  Reasons  Why  Inactive  Hygienists  Were  Not 
Professionally  Active 


Reasons 

Inactive 

out-of-state 

hygienists 

Total 

27 

Reasons  reported  U 

27 

Full-time  family  obligations 

19 

Employment  in  another  occupation 

1 

Attending  school 

• 

Beyond  age  to  practice 

• 

Poor  health 

Loss  of  skill  to  practice 

1 

Unable  to  find  suitable  position  as  hygienist 

5 

She  prefers  not  to  work 

2 

Husband  doeg  not  want  her  to  work 

2 

Not  licensed  in  state  where  she  currently  resides 

16 

Another  reason  specified 

3 

Reasons  not  reported 

1/  Figures  will  add  to  more  than  total  if  hygienists  reported  more  than 
one  reason. 
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. . . .HANDBOOK  OF  STATISTICS. . . .HANDBOOK  OF  STATISTICS HANDBOOK  OF  STATISTICS.. 


DENTAL  HYGIENISTS 
LICENSED  IN 
NORTH  DAKOTA 
1966 


A 

Cooperative  Project  of  the 
North  Dakota  State  Board  of  Dental  Examiners 
and  the  American  Association  of  Dental  Examiners 


This  project 

was  supported  under  contract 
wi  th 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 
Public  Health  Service,  National  Institutes  of  Health 
Division  of  Dental  Health 
Manpower  Studies  Branch 

November  1971 


INTRODUCTION 


In  November  1966,  the  North  Dakota  State  Board  of  Dental  Examiners 
conducted  a mail  survey  of  all  dental  hygienists  licensed  to  practice 
in  the  State.  This  survey  was  conducted  concurrently  with  the  hy- 
gienists' annual  reregistration  with  the  Board. 


Statistics  presented  in  this  Handbook  were  tabulated  from  the  infor- 
mation furnished  by  the  dental  hygienists  who  completed  and  returned 
their  questionnaires.  The  location  of  each  nonrespondent  was  obtained 
from  the  Board  records. 

This  star istical  presentation  has  been  designed  to  provide  most  of 
the  basic  facts  which  were  collected  in  the  survey.  Pertinent  cross- 
tabulations of  data  have  been  presented  when  the  number  of  hygienists 

in  the  specific  population  group  was  large  enough  to  provide  meaningful 
data. 


Since  this  was  a survey  of  hygienists  licensed  in  North  Dakota,  the 
data  exclude  an  unknown  number  of  inactive  hygienists  who  reside  in 
the  State  but  are  not  licensed  to  practice  there.  Also  excluded  may 
a few  nonlicensed  hygienists  who  are  working  in  the  State  either  for 
the  Federal  Government  or  for  some  employer  in  an  administrative  or 
other  nonclinical  position  in  which  licensure  is  not  a prerequisite 
for  employment. 


The  North  Dakota  survey  is  part  of  a national  endeavor:  Dental  examining 

boards  in  virtually  all  of  the  States  are  utilizing  the  same  question- 
naire printed  under  their  own  letterheads,  to  survey  dental  hygienists 
licensed  in  their  respective  States.  The  American  Association  of  Dental 
Examiners,  under  a contract  with  the  Division  of  Dental  Health  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  USPHS,  is  coordinating  this  national 
survey  program  to  assist  States  in  developing  comparable  information 
about  their  dental  manpower  resources.  The  preparation  of  this  Hand- 
book has  been  made  possible  through  the  cooperation  of  the  American 
Association  of  Dental  Examiners  and  the  Division  of  Dental  Health 
Manpower  Studies  Branch.  5 
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ROM  SURVEY  QUESTIONNAIRE  TO  STATISTICAL  TABLES 


Information  gathered  by  survey  questionnaires  is  compiled  into  statistical  tables  which  present  a profile  of 
the  professional  activities  of  dental  hygienists  licensed  in  this  State.  To  see  the  uses  made  of  data  gathered 

by  this 
questionnaire, 
turn  to  the 
tables  listed 
on  the 
right,  which 
have  been 
prepared 
from  replies 
to  questions 
on  the 
left 


Hortf)  Bafcota 

&tate  Jtoarb  of  Cental  (Examiners 

M.  P.  WICKS,  D.D.S. 

Secretary -Treasurer 
Valley  City,  North  Dakota  58072 


IfLfr«SvirpTATTn£  COOPERATIVE  PROJECT  WITH  THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  DENTAL  EXAMINERS  AND  THE  PUBLIC 

W^LTeESUSEDCFOTR  STAnS^L NpURPO$E$$ QHi y £ 0lSTRiaUTI0N  AND  AVAILABILITY  OF  DENTAL  HEALTH  SERVICES  IN  THE  STATE  OF  -=T-  THE  INFORMATION  PROVIDED 


Name:, 


MIDDLE 


MAIDEN  (If  evtr  married) 


Present  Home  Address:- 
License  Number-— 


COUNTY 

-Social  Security  Number:- 


JL  PERSONAL  CHARACTERISTICS 


1.  Year  of  birth  :- 


2.  Marital  status:  □ Single  □ Married  □ Widowed  □ Divorced  □ Separated 

12  3 4 5 


3.  If  ever  married,  number  of  years  in  your  current  marital  status: 

4.  Total  number  of  dependent  children: ; Number  in  school: 

5.  Number  of  children  under  15  years:  - 


Colieie  or  business  school 


1 V or  under 


2-3  yrs. 


6-7-S  yrs. 


1213-14  yrs. 


B.  TRAINING  AND  EDUCATION  □ Check  here  if  no  formal  academic  training  in  dental  hygiene  and  skip  to  Section  C 


6.  Name  of  dental  hygiene  school:— 

1.  Type  of  certificate  or  degree  m dental  hygiene  received: 

□ Bachelor  degree  □ Associate  degree  □ Certificate  or  dioloma 

8.  What  was  your  Name  at  the  time  you  completed  your  training? 

9.  Year  granted: 

10.  Number  of  years  of  additional  college  training  completed,  if  any: 

Degrees  earned,  if  any:  □ Bachelor  degree  □ Master  degree 


□ Other  Degree  (specify- 


C.  PROFESSIONAL  HISTORY 


11, 

Complete  a line  for  each  state 

in  which  you  have  ever  been  licensed  to  practice-. 

Name 

of 

State 

Year 

first 

licensed 

Are  you 
licensed 
today? 

Have  you  ever 
practiced  in 
this  State? 

Number  of 
years  in 
practice 

Yes  No 

Yos 

No 

A.  This  Stats 

19 

□ □ 

□ 

□ 

B. 

19 

1 2 
n n 

□ 

i 

□ 

l 

n 

2 

n 

c. 

19 

L-J  LJ 

1 2 

□ □ 

LJ 

2 

n 

D. 

19__ 

1 2 
□ □ 

LJ 

2 

n 

12. 

Total  number  of  years  you  have  been  licensed 

1 2 

to  practice: 

u 

i 

LJ 

2 

years 

13. 

Total  number  of  years  vou  have  oracticed: 

rs 

14. 

JVU 

Are  you  now  a member  of  the  American  Dental  Hygienists'  Association? 
IF  NO,  have  you  ever  been  a member?  □ Yes  □ No 

□ Yes 

i 

□ 

2 

Last  year 
in 

practice 


19— 

19_ 

IS- 

IS- 


Did  you 
primarily  work 


Full- 

time 

□ 

i 

□ 

i 

□ 


Part- 

time 

□ 

2 

□ 

2 

□ 

2 

□ 

2 


A-1 

B-2d 

D-l 


A 2 

& -30,3b, 

. . 3 c . v 


A-2 
B-3h 
B-40, 4b, 

B-6 

D-2 


0.  CURRENT  PROFESSIONAL  ACTIVITY 


A -2 
B-l 


B-1 


C-1a,k 


D-l 


C-2 


15.  Current  professional  status  (check  on*) 

>□  At  work  as  a dental  hygienist 

2D  Employed  as  a dental  hygienist,  but  temporarily  absent  from  work 
(because  of  vacation,  sickness,  school  recess,  etc.) 

3D  Seeking  work  as  a dental  hygienist  \ |f  yOU  checked  one  of  these 

<D  Not  working  or  seeking  work  as  a dental  hygienist  ) boxes,  skip  to  Section  E 

16.  Are  you  currently  employed  in  this  state?  Yes  2q  No  If  m another  state,  where?. 

In  what  county  do  you  primarily  work?_ ' 


17.  In  a typical  week  how  many  hours  do  you  work  for  your  current  employers? hours 

(use  last  week  if  it  was  typical,  otherwise  select  the  most  recent  week  which  was  typical) 


18a.  Check  9II  places  where  you  currently  work: 

* 


18b.  How  many  hours  do  you  work  in  a typical  week? 
(complete  only  if  2 or  more  boxes  are  checked 
in  item  18a;  hours  should  equal  those  in 
Item  17) 


D PRIVATE  DENTAL  OFFICE(S). . 

D DENTAL  HYGENE  SCHOOL  OR  OTHER  DENTAL 
AUXILIARY  PROGRAM  

D ELEMENTARY  OR  SECONDARY  SCHOOL 

(public  or  private)  

D CITY  OR  COUNTY  HEALTH  AGENCY 

D STATE  HEALTH  AGENCY 

□ OTHER  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  AGENCY 

specify_^^_ 

D OTHER  STATE  GOVERNMENT  AGENCY 

specify 

D ARMY,  NAVY,  AIR  FORCE 

D OTHER  FEDERAL  AGENCY.  

D PRIVATE  ORGANIZATION 

(voluntary  agency,  prepaid  dental  plan,  etc.) 
specify  organization.^ - 


19a.  Check  all  types  of  activity  you  currently  perform: 

* 

D ORAL  PROPHYLAXIS  

D OTHER  CLINICAL  SERVICE 

(radiographs,  fluoride  applications,  etc.) 

D PATIENT  DENTAL  HEALTH  EDUCATION 

(time  devoted  exclusively  to  instruction  of 
individual  patients  in  oral  hygiene,  diet,  etc.). . . , 

D MANAGEMENT  OF  DENTAL  OFFICE  OR  DENTAL  CLINIC 
(recalls,  pulling  charts,  answering  telephone, 
receptionist  duties,  bookkeeping,  etc.) 

D DENTAL  ASSISTING 

(preparing  tray  set  ups,  passing  instruments, 
pouring  models,  etc.) 

D GROUP  DENTAL  HEALTH  EDUCATION 

(classroom  instruction  of  students  in  elementary 
schools,  talks  before  civic  groups,  etc.) 

D INSTRUCTION  OF  DENTAL  HYGIENE  STUDENTS  OR  OTHER 
DENTAL  AUXILIARY  STUDENTS 

D ADMINISTRATION 

(Director  of  school  of  dental  hygiene, 
coordinator  of  dental  program  in  a school  or 
local  health  dept.,  etc.) 

D DENTAL  RESEARCH 

(basic  science,  clinical,  behavioral,  etc.) 

D OTHER  ACTIVITY 

specify. 


19b.  How  many  hours  do  you  spend  at  this  activity  in  a 
typical  week?  (complete  only  if  2 or  more  boxes  are 
checked  in  Item  19a;  hours  should  equal  those 
in  Item  17) 


20.  If  you  work  in 
a private  dental 
office  and  some 
place  else,  were 
the  hours  spent 
in  these  activities 
all  devoted  to 
your  private? 
dental  practice? 

iD  Yes 
?□  No 


2 
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■ If  you  currently  work  in  a private  dental  office  complete  items  21-24;  otherwise  skip  to  Section  E 

21.  Number  of  different  dental  offices  where  you  currently  work 

22.  Number  of  dentists  whose  patients  you  care  for  mjach  dental  office.  other 

Office  1 office  2 Office  3 Office  4 Offices. 

23.  Are  all  of  these  dentists  general  practitioners?  iD  Yes  2D  No 

IF  NO,  how  many  are  specialists? Specify  typefs) 

24.  Which  type  of  compensation  do  you  receive?  (It  type  vane s among  offices  check  all  that  apply) 

)□  Salary  only  2D  Commission  (or  percentage)  only  3D  Both  salary  (or  guarantee)  and  commission 


l PROFESSIONAL  ACTIVITY  DURING  LAST  TWELVE  MONTHS 

D Check  here  if  you  were  not  employed  as  a dental  hygienist  and  skip  to  Section  F 


25.  Hew  many  weeks  were  you  employed  during  the  last  12  months? How  many  of  these  weeks  were  you  employed 

and  paid  but  not  at  work?  (vacation,  sick  leave,  school  recess,  etc ) 

26.  How  many  weeks,  if  any,  were  you  employed  in  this  State? „ 

How  many  weeks,  if  any,  were  you  employed  in  another  State(s)? Name  the  State(s) 


27a.  Check  all  places  where  you  worked  during  the  last  12  months. 


D PRIVATE  OENTAl  OFFICE(S) 

D DENTAL  HYGIENE  SCHOOL  OR  OTHER  OENTAL 

AUXILIARY  PROGRAM 

D ELEMENTARY  OR  SECONDARY  SCHOOL 

(pub/ic  or  private) 

D CITY  OR  COUNTY  HEALTH  AGENCY 

D STATE  HEALTH  AGENCY 

D OTHER  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  AGENCY 

specify 


D OTHER  STATE  GOVERNMENT  AGENCY 
specify 


□ ARMY,  NAVY,  AIR  FORCE 

D OTHER  FEOERAL  AGENCY  

D PRIVATE  ORGANIZATION 

(voluntary  agency,  prepaid  dental  plan,  etc  ) 
s pecify 


Of  exact  figure  is  not  available,  give  best  estimate  to  the  nearest  $500) 


27b  Indicate  whether 

you  worked  27c 

How  many  weeks  were 

Full- 

you employed  in  the  last 

Part- 

Combination 

12  months? 

time 

time 

of  full-time 

(complete  only  tf  2 or 

only 

only 

and  part-time 

more  boxes  are  check- 
ed in  Item  27a.) 

iD 

2D 

3D 

— 

iD 

2D 

3D 

. ID 

2D 

3D 

iD 

2D 

3D 

ID 

2D 

3D 

ID 

2D 

3D 

..  iD 

2D 

3D 

..  ID 

2D 

3D 

iD 

2D 

3D 

. iD 

2D 

3D 

1 hygiene  practice  during  last  12  months7 

$ __ 

F.  CONTINUING  EDUCATION 


29.  Have  you  taken  any  short-term  courses  in  dental  hygiene  or  related  subjects  in  the  last  12  months?  iD  Yes  2Q  No 
IF  YES,  who  sponsored  the  course(s)7  (check  all  that  apply) 

ID  School  of  dental  hygiene  3Q  Dental  school 

2D  State  or  local  dental  hygiene  association  aQ  State  or  local  dental  association 

30.  Have  you  seriously  considered  returning  to  college  \ continue  your  education7  »□  Yes  2D  No 
IF  YES,  what  is  your  current  situation7  (check  one) 

iD  Now  enrolled  in  college  3D  Still  considering  enrollment 

2D  Definitely  planning  to  enroll  *□  Definitely  decided  not  to  enroll 

31.  What  would  be  your  goal  for  advancement  if  you  did  continue  your  education? 

l D Instructor  in  a school  of  dental  hygiene  5 □ Other  goal  in  dental  hygiene 

2C  Director  of  a school  of  dental  hygiene  (specify _ ; 

3 D Dentist  6 n Other  goal  outside  dental  hygiene 

a Q Public  health  dental  hygienist  (*ppcfy  ; 

3 

. , — 
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C_3a 
03  b 
C-4a 

C-lb 

Ole 


04 

B-3g 

B-3d, 

3f 

B-3e 


B-3f 

B-3h 


32.  If  you  would  like  to  return  to  college,  what  is  likely  to  keep  you  from  doing  so?  (check  all  that  apply) 

tD  lack  of  course  offerings  in  e neerby  school  4 □ leek  of  specific  information  on  opportunities  available 

»□  »l  sufficient  funds  5D  other  reason 

3D  Femily  obligations  (p.m,  ,pKlfy _ 

33.  Would  you  be  interested  in  taking  refresher  training  in  dental  hygiene,  il  such  training  were  available  to  you  in  a nearby  school? 
Yes  □ No  (J  IF  us,  in  what  areas  do  you  feel  you  need  refresher  training?  (check  all  that  apply) 

ID  Theory  of  dental  2D  Prophylaxis  «o  other  clinical  skills 

hygiene  practice  3Q  X-ray  techniques  (specify- * ) 

■ tf  yes  are  currently  working  ai  a hygienist  yin  have  completed  the  questionnaire  after  answering  Item  33 


G.  STATUS  OF  CURRENTLY  INACTIVE  HYGIENISTS 


34.  Which  of  the  following  best  describe  why  you  are  not  in  practice  today?  (check  an  that  apply) 

*□  Full-time  family  obligations  Loss  of  skil I to  practice 

2D  Employment  in  another  occupation  7q  Uruble  to  find  suitable  position  as  hygienist 

kpeci,y — ) 8Q  You  prefer  not  to  work 

3D  Attending  school  9D  Husband  does  not  want  you  to  work 

4D  Beyond  age  to  practice  oD  Not  licensed  in  state  where  you  currently  reside 

5 D Foot  health  XD  Other  reason  (specify 


35.  Approximately  when  do  you  think  you  will  return  to  practice,  according  to  your  present  plans  for  the  future? 
(check  one  which  most  nearly  approximates  your  present  plans) 


*D  Within  the  next  year 
2D  Within  the  next  5 years 
3D  Within  the  next  10  years 


*D  Within  the  next  15  years 
5D  More  than  15  years  from  now 
6D  Never 


36.  How  definite  are  your  present  plans 

a.  About  ever  returning  to  practice?  Very  definite  2D  Fairly  definite  3D  Not  at  all  definite 

b.  About  the  time,  if  eve*  when  you  will  return?  IQ  Very  definite  2D  Fairly  definite  3D  Not  at  all  definite 


37.  If  you  do  return  to  practice,  would  you  prefer  to  work:  (c hack  one) 

ID  8 hours  a day,  5 days  a week  3D  Less  than  8 hours  a day,  5 days  a week 

2D  8 hours  a day,  less  than  5 days  a week  4D  Less  than  8 hours  a day,  less  than  5 days  a week 

38.  What  would  be  your  reason  for  returning  to  practice?  (check  all  that  might  apply) 
iD  For  self  satisfaction 

2D  To  add  to  the  family  income  for  the  education  of  your  children 
3D  For  other  financial  reasons 

4 D Other  (specify 


-) 


-) 


39.  Under  what  conditions  would  you  be  likely  to  return  to  practice?  (check  all  that  might  apply) 

»D  When  your  youngest  child  starts  to  elementary  school 

2D  When  your  youngest  child  starts  to  high  school 

3D  When  your  youngest  child  starts  to  college 

4D  When  you  obtain  a license  to  practice  in  the  state  where  you  now  live 

$D  When  a position  is  available  in  your  community 

6D  When  your  husband  needs  you  in  his  practice,  if  he  is  a dentist 

?D  After  completion  of  refresher  training,  if  such  training  were  available  to  you  in  a nearby  community  college  or  university 

«D  After  completion  of  additional  college  training  which  would  qualify  you  for  a more  advanced  position  as  a hygienist 

9D  Other  (specify 


40,  If  you  would  like  to  practice  again,  what  might  keep  you  from  seeking  a position  as  a hygienist?  (check  all  that  might  apply) 
f D Difficulty  in  securing  a license 
2 D Lack  of  opportunities  for  hygienists  in  your  community 
j D You  feel  you  might  be  too  old  to  practice  again 
< D You  feel  you  might  have  lost  your  skill  to  practice 
5 D You  have  too  great  an  investment  in  another  occupation 

6D  Other  (specify. - __) 


4 


o 


STATISTICAL  TABLES 


ERiC 


T'*e  general  topic  of  each  table,  or  series  of  tables,  is  listed 
below.  An  * before  a topic  heading  indicates  a series  of  tables. 


A.  Licensed  hygienists 

1.  Survey  response 

2.  Selected  characteristics  of  instate  and  out-of-state  licensees 

B.  Instate  active  and  inactive  hygienists 

1.  Current  professional  status 
*2.  Location  and  age 

*3.  Education 

(Dental  hygiene  and  other  college  training,  interest  in 
returning  to  college  and  in  taking  refresher  training) 

*4.  Professional  activity  since  licensure 
*5.  Family  characteristics 

(Marital  status  and  dependent  children) 

6.  Membership  in  American  Dental  Hygienists'  Association 

C.  Instate  practicing  hygienists 

(Hygienists  employed  in  private  dental  offices) 

*1 . Time  worked 

2.  Activities  performed 
*3.  Employing  dentists 
*4.  Compensation 

(Type  and  amount) 

D.  Out-of-state  hygienists 

1.  Location  and  current  status 

2.  Past  professional  activity  in  this  state 
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explanation  of  selected  terms  used  in  statistical  tables 


Licensed  dental  hygienists  are  divided  into  three  groups  according  to 
their  location  at  the  time  of  rhe  survey: 

1 Instate  hygienists  include  respondents  who  were  professionally 
active  in  the  survey  state,  as  well  as  inactive  respondents  and 
all  nonrespondents  who  resided  in  the  survey  state.  (Excludes 
survey  state  residents  who  were  active  in  another  state) 

2 Out-of  -state  hygienists  include  respondents  who  were  profession- 
ally active  in  on*;  of  the  other  49  states  or  the  District  of 
Columbia,  as  well  as  inactive  respondents  and  all  nonrespondents 
who  resided  in  another  state. 

3,  Hygienists  in  foreign  Countries  include  all  other  hygienists  sur- 
veyed 

Respondents  include  hygienists  who  completed  and  returned  their  ques- 
tionnaire and  provided  sufficient  information  to  determine  their 
current  professional  status.  Nonrespondents  include  all  other 
hygienists  surveyed. 


The  current  professional  status  of  hygienists  was  determined  according 
to  their  reported  activity  in  dental  hygiene  at  the  time  of  the  survey: 

1 Active  hygienists  include  those  who  were  employed  as  a dental 
hygienist  in  any  position  which  required  the  special  training 
of  a dental  hygienist,  as  well  as  unemployed  hygienists  who 
reported  they  were  seeking  employment  as  a dental  hygienist. 

2-  Inactive  hygienists  include  those  who  were  not  professionally 
active,  (Includes  hygienists  who  were  employed  in  any  occupation 
other  than  dental  hygiene) 

In  the  presentation  of  current  employment  statistics  the  term  practicing 
hygienists  relates  specifically  to  those  who  were  working  in  a private 
dental  office.  However,  in  statistical  presentations  relating  to 
inactive  hygienists  or  to  trends  in  professional  activity  the  terms 
practicing"  or  "in  practice"  are  used  in  a broader  connotation 
referring  to  all  professionally  active  hygienists. 
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Table  A-l  --  Survey  Response 


/ 


Location 

Licensed 

hygienists 

Respondents 

Response 

rate 

Number 

Percent 

Total 

31 

100 

16 

52 

In  North  Dakota 

19 

61 

9 

47 

In  other  states 

10 

32 

5 

50 

In  foreign  countries 

2 

7 

2 

- 

Table  A-2  — Selected  Characteristics  of  Hygienists 
Licensed  in  North  Dakota,  by  Location 

Characteristics 

Licensed 

hygienists 

In 

North  Dakota 

In  other 
states 

Total  respondents 

14 

9 

5 

Current  status 

Active 

10 

7 

3 

Inactive 

4 

2 

2 

Age  in  1966 

Under  25 

2 

2 

25  - 29 

2 

1 

1 

30  - 34 

5 

3 

2 

35  & over 

5 

3 

2 

Professional  activity 
in  North  Dakota 

Ever  active  in  North  Dakota 

11 

8 

3 

Never  active  in  North  Dakota 

2 

- 

2 

NOTE:  Figures  within  a grouping  will  not  add  to  the  total  if  some  hygienists 
did  not  report  information  foi  that  particular  item  on  the  question- 
naire. 
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Table  B-l  --  Current  Professional  Status,  by  Place 
of  Employment 


Status  and  place  of  employment 

Instate 

hygienists 

Total 

9 

Active 

7 

Employed 

7 

Private  dental  office 

7 

Dental  hygiene  school  or  other 

auxiliary  program 

Elementary  or  secondary  school 

(public  or  private) 

- 

City  or  county  health  agency 

- 

State  health  agency 

• 

Other  local  government  agency 

- 

Other  state  government  agency 

- 

Army,  navy,  airforce 

Other  federal  agency 

Private  agency 

- 

Unemployed  (seeking  work  as  dental  hygienist) 

- 

Inactive 

2 
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Table  B-2a  --  County  Location 


County  1 J 

Licensed 

instate 

hygienists 

Total 

Respondents 

Active 

Employed 

Total  full  time, 
year  round 

Inactive 

Total 

19 

9 

7 

2 

2 

Burliegh 

1 

_ 

. 

*Cass 

6 

3 

3 

1 

_ 

Grand  Forks 

2 

1 

_ 

_ 

1 

McHenry 

1 

1 

1 

McKenzie 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Stark 

2 

1 

1 

1 

• 

Stutsman 

1 

1 

1 

Walsh 

1 

« 

_ 

Ward 

3 

1 

1 

- 

- 

Other  locations  2/ 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

* Counties  included  in  the  latest  1967  definition  of  Standard  Metropoli- 
tan Statistical  Areas,  established  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
Office  of  Statistical  Standards. 

U There  were  apparently  no  licensed  hygienists  in  44  of  the  53  counties 
in  North  Dakota;  none  of  the  44  counties  are  defined  as  metropolitan 
counties. 

2/  One  responding  hygienist  employed  in  North  Dakota  but  residing  in  a 
neighboring  State. 
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Table  B-2b  --  Age  Distribution  in  1966 


Age 

Instate 

hygienists 

Active 

Employed 

Total  full  time, 

year  round 

Inactive 

Total,  all  ages 

9 

7 

2 

2 

Under  25 

2 

2 

1 

- 

25  - 29  years 

1 

1 

- 

- 

30  - 34  years 

3 

3 

1 

- 

35  - 39  years 

2 

1 

- 

1 

40  years  and  over 

1 

- 

- 

1 

Not  reported 

- 

- 

- 

- 
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Table  B-3a  --  School  Attended  for  Dental  Hygiene  Training 


School 

Instate 

hygienists 

Active 

Inactive 

Total 

9 

7 

2 

With  formal  academic  training 

8 

7 

1 

University  of  Minnesota 

6 

5 

1 

Marquette  University 

1 

1 

- 

Northwestern  University 

1 

1 

- 

With  no  formal  academic  training 

1 

- 

1 

ERIC  4926 


Table  B-3b  — Year  Dental  Hygiene  Certificate 
or  Degree  Was  Received 


Year 

Instate 

hygienists 

Active 

Inactive 

Total 

9 

7 

2 

With  formal  academic 

training 

8 

7 

1 

1965 

1 

1 

1964 

- 

1963 

1 

1 

1962 

1 

1 

1961 

- 

- 

- 

1960 

1959 

1958 

1 

1 

1957 

«. 

1956 

2 

2 

- 

Before  1956 

2 

1 

1 

With  no  formal  academic 

training 

1 

- 

1 
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Table  B-3c  --  Highest  Level  of  College  Training  Attained 


Highest  level  attained 

Lnstate 

hygienists 

Active 

Inactive 

Total 

9 

7 

2 

Dental  hygiene  certificate  only 

3 

3 

- 

Additional  college,  but  no  degree 

4 

3 

1 

Less  than  1 year 

- 

- 

- 

1 year  but  less  than  2 years 

2 

1 

1 

2 years  but  less  than  3 years 

2 

2 

_ 

3 years  but  less  than  4 year^. 

- 

- 

- 

4 or  more  years 

- 

- 

- 

Number  of  years  not  reported 

- 

- 

- 

Bachelor's  degree 

1 

1 

- 

Master's  degree 

- 

- 

- 

Doctoral  degree 

- 

- 

- 

Level  of  college  training  not  reported 

- 

- 

- 

No  college  training 

1 

- 

1 
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Table  B-3d  Current  Plans 

for  Returning 

to  College 

Current  plans 

Instate 

hygienists 

Active 

Inactive 

Total 

9 

7 

2 

Have  seriously  considered  returning 

5 

5 

- 

Now  enrolled 

Definitely  planning  to  enroll 

1 

1 

Still  considering  enrollment 

4 

4 

Definitely  decided  not  to  enroll 

- 

_ 

_ 

Current  plans  not  reported 

- 

- 

- 

Have  never  considered  returning 

4 

2 

2 

Plans  to  continue  education  not  reported 

- 

- 

_ 

Table  B-3e  --  Goal  for  Advancement  If  College  Education  Were  Continued 


Goal  for  advancement 

Selected 
instate 
hygienists  1/ 

Active 

Inactive 

Total 

5 

5 

- 

Goal  reported  2/ 

3 

3 

- 

Instructor  in  a school  of  dental  hygiene 

_ 

. 

Director  of  a school  of  dental  hygiene 

1 

1 

_ 

Dentist 

_ 

Public  health  dental  hygienist  3/ 

1 

1 

_ 

Hygienist  in  elementary  or  high” school  3/ 

1 

1 

_ 

Other  goal  in  dental  hygiene  specified 

- 

- 

Goal  outside  dental  hygiene  specified 

- 

- 

- 

Goal  not  reported 

2 

2 

- 

1/  Hygienists  who  reported  they  were  enrolled,  definitely  planning  to  enroll, 
or  still  considering  enrollment  (see  Table  B-3d). 


2/  Items  will  add  to  more  than  total  if  hygienists  reported  more  than  one  goal, 

3/  Some  hygienists  who  are  interested  in  working  in  the  schools  are  probably 
included  in  the  public  health  category. 
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Table  B-3f  — Obstacles  to  Returning  to  College,  by  Current  Plans  for 
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Table  B-3g  --  Sponsors  of  Short-term  Courses  Taken  In  Dental  Hygiene 
or  Related  Subjects  in  Last  12  Months 


Sponsors 

Instate 

hygienists 

Active 

Inactive 

Total 

9 

7 

2 

Have  taken  courses  1/ 

1 

1 

School  of  dental  hygiene 
State  or  local  dental  hygiene 
association 

1 

1 

- 

Dental  school 

State  or  local  dental  association 

. 

Other  sponsor 

Sponsor  not  reported 

- 

- 

- 

Have  not  taken  courses 

8 

6 

2 

If_courses  taken  not  reported 

- 

- 

1/ 


Items  will  add  to  more  than  total 
one  course. 


if  hygienists  reported  taking  more  than 


Table  B-3h  --  Interest  in  Taking  Refresher  Training  in  Dental  Hygiene 
If  Such  Training  Were  Available  in  a Nearby  School 


Current  status 
by  past  activity 
in  this 
State 


Active  hygienists,  by  total 
years  active  in  this  State 

2 years  or  less 

3 - 5 
6 - 10 

11  years  or  more 
Years  not  reported 

Inactive  hygienists,  by  last 
year  active  in  this  State 

1964  or  later 
1961  - 1963 
1956  - 1960 
Before  1956 
Never  active 
Year  not  reported 


Instate 

hygienists 


By  interest  in  taking 
refresher  training 


Interested  ^ot 


Not 


interested  reported 


Table  B-4a  --  Professional  Activity  in  This  State  Since  Licensure 
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Table  B-4b  --  Other  States  in  Which  Previously  Active,  By  Last 
Year  in  Practice  in  the  Other  State 


State 

Instate 

hygienists 

1964 

or  later 

By  last 
1961- 
1963 

year  in 

1958- 

1960 

practice 

Before 

1958 

Not 

reported 

Total 

9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Have  been  active  in  other 

States  1/ 

6 

1 

2 

2 

1 

Minnesota 

5 

1 

1 

_ 

2 

1 

Oklahoma 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Have  not  been  active  in 

other  States 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

If  active  in  other  States 

not  reported 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1/  Figures  will  add  to  more  than  total  if  hygienists  reported  practicing  in  more  than 
one  other  State. 
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Table  B-5a  --  Marital  Status 


Marital  status 

Instate 

hygienists 

Active 
Employed 
Total  full  time, 
year  round 

Inact ive 

Total 

9 

7 

2 

2 

Single 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Ever  married 

7 

6 

1 

l 

Now  married 

7 

6 

l 

1 

Other  status 

- 

- 

Status  not  reported 

Table  B-5b  -- 

Presence  of  Dependent 

Children 

Ever 

Active 

Number  of 

married 

Employed 

dependent  children 

instate 

Total 

full  time, 

Inactive 

hygienists 

year  round 

Total 

7 

6 

1 

1 

With  no  children 

2 

2 

1 

- 

With  children 

5 

4 

- 

] 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

_ 

3 

~ 

_ 

4 

1 

• 

1 

5 or  more 

1 

1 

- 

Number  of  children  not  reported 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

Table  B-5c  — School  Status  and  Age  of  Dependent  Children 


School  status 
and  age  of  children 

Ever  married 
_ instate  hygienists 

Active 

Inactive 

Total  with  children 

5 

4 

1 

School  status 

None  in  school 

3 

3 

_ 

Some  in  school  1 / 

1 

1 

In  grades  1-8 

1 

1 

In  grades  9-12 

_ 

In  college  or  business  school 

- 

- 

- 

School  status  not  reported 

1 

1 

- 

Age  of  children 

With  children  under  15  years  1/ 

4 

3 

1 

1 year  or  less 

_ 

2-3  years 

4 

3 

1 

4-5  years 

1 

1 

6-7-8  years 

1 

1 

9-10-11  years 

1 

1 

12  - 13  - 14  years 

1 

- 

1 

With  children  15  and  over  only 

- 

- 

- 

Age  not  reported 

1 

1 

_ 

1/  Figures  will  add  to  more  than  total  if  hygienists  reported  children  in 
more  than  one  group. 
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Table  B-o  - Membership  in  American  Dental  Hygienists'  Association  1/ 


Current  membership 
status 

Instate 

hygienists 

Active 

Inactive 

Total 

9 

7 

2 

A member 

4 

3 

1 

Not  a member,  but  a member  at 

one  time 

3 

3 

- 

Not  a member,  past  membership 

not  reported 

- 

- 

- 

Never  a member 

2 

1 

1 

Current  and  past  membership 

not  reported 

- 

- 

- 

1/  Excludes  junior  memberships. 
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Table  C-la  --  Hours  Worked  in  a Typical  Week  Table  C-lb  --  Weeks 
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Table  C-lc  ~ Summary  of  Time  Worked  in  Private  Dental  Offices 


Time  worked  1/ 

Practicing 

hygienists 

Aggregate 

hours 

reported 

Aggregate 

weeks 

reported 

Total 

7 

- 

Time  reported 

6 

141 

272 

Full  time 

3 

114 

142 

Year  round 

2 

78 

102 

Less  than  year  round 

l 

36 

40 

Part  time 

3 

27 

130 

Year  round 

1 

5 

52 

Less  than  year  round 

2 

22 

78 

Time  not  reported 

1 

- 

- 

1/  Definitions  of  time  worked: 


Full  time  --  35  hours  or  more  in  a typical  week 

Part  time  --  less  than  35  hours 

Year  round  --  48  weeks  or  more  in  the  12  months  preceding 

the  survey 

Less  than 

year  round  — less  than  48  weeks 


Table  C-2  — Activities  Performed  in  Private  Dental  Offices  uf 
Time  Spent  At  Each  Activity  in  A Typical  Week 


Time  spent 

at  activity 

Activity 

Practicing 

Hygienists 

Aggregate 

hygieni sts 

reporting 

hours 

hours 

reported 

Total 

7 

- 

- 

Activities  reported 

7 

- 

- 

Oral  prophylaxis 

7 

r 

4 

57 

4 

Other  clinical  services  1/ 

5 

L 

0 

Patient  dental  health  education  2 / 

5 

2 

1 

o 

J 

Management  of  dental  office  3/ 

4 

L 

c; 

Dental  assisting  tasks  4/ 

4 

L 

j 

Activities  not  reported 

- 

- 

- 

_1/  Radiographs,  fluoride  applications , etc. 

2/  Time  devoted  exclusively  to  instruction  of  individual  patients  in  oral  hygiene, 
diet,  etc, 

3/  Recalls,  pulling  charts,  answering  telephone,  receptionist  duties,  bookkeeping, 
etc, 

4/  Preparing  tray  set-ups,  passing  instruments,  pouring  models,  etc.. 
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Table  C-3a  --  Employing  Dentists,  By  Number  of  Dental  Offices 


ERIC 


Number  of 

employing  dentists  1/ 

Practicing 

hygienists 

Number  of  dental  offices 
in  which  employed 
^ 2 3 ^ or  Not 

more  reported 

Total 

7 

7 - 

- 

- 

Dentists  reported 

7 

7 - 

. 

1 

6 

6 - 

— « 

2 

1 

"l  - 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- - 

- 

- 

4 or  more 

- 

- - 

- 

- 

Number  of  dentists 

not  reported 

- 

- - 

- 

- 

Includes  only  those  dentists  whose  patients  the  hygienist 
cared  for. 


Table  C-3b  --  Type  of  Practice  of  Employing  Dentists 


Type  of  practice 

Practicing 

of  employing  dentists 

hygienists 

Total 

7 

Worked  for  general  practitioner  only 

7 

Worked  for  dental  specialist 

- 

Type  not  reported 

- 

4340 


Table  C-4b  --  Gross  Earnings  From  Dental  Hygiene  Practice  During  12  Months  Preceding  Survey 
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Table  C-4a  --  Type (s)  of  Compensation  Received  for  Time  Worked  in  Private  Dental  Office (s) 
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Table  B-l  --  Location  and  Current  Professional  Status 
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Respondents 

State 

Active 

state 

hygienists 

Total 

Total 

In  private 
dental  office 

Other 

active 
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INTRODUCTION 


In  January,  1967,  the  District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Dental  Examiners 
conducted  a mail  survey  of  all  dental  hygienists  licensed  to  practice 
in  the  District,  This  survey  was  conducted  concurrently  with  the 
hygienists  annual  reregistration  with  the  Board. 

Statistics  presented  in  this  Handbook  were  tabulated  from  the 
information  furnished  by  the  dental  hygienists  who  completed  and 
returned  their  questionnaires.  The  location  of  each  nonrespondent 
was  obtained  from  the  Board  records. 

This  statistical  presentation  has  been  designed  to  provide  most  of 
the  basic  facts  which  were  collected  in  the  survey.  Pertinent 
cross-tabulations  of  data  have  been  presented  when  the  number  of 
hygienists  in  the  specific  population  group  was  large  enough  to 
provide  meaningful  data. 

Since  this  was  a survey  of  hygienists  licensed  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  data  exclude  an  unknown  number  of  inactive  hygienists 
who  reside  in  the  District  but  are  not  licensed  to  practice  there. 

Also  excluded  may  be  a few  nonlicensed  hygienists  who  are  working  in 
the  District  either  for  the  Federal  Government  or  for  some  employer 
in  an  administrative  or  other  nonclinical  position  in  which  licensure 
is  not  a prerequisite  fcr  employment. 

The  District  of  Columbia  survey  is  part  of  a national  endeavor:  Dental 

examining  boards  in  virtually  all  of  the  States  are  utilizing  the  same 
questionnaire  printed  under  their  own  letterheads,  to  survey  dental 
hygienists  licensed  in  their  respective  States.  The  American  Association 
of  Dental  Examiners,  under  a contract  with  the  Division  of  Dental  Health 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  USPHS,  is  coordinating  this 
national  survey  program  to  assist  States  in  developing  comparable 
information  about  their  dental  manpower  resources.  The  preparation 
of  this  Handbook  has  been  made  possible  through  the  cooperation  of  the 
American  Association  of  Dental  Examiners  and  the  Division  of  Dental 
Health,  Manpower  Studies  Branch. 
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\ 

\ 

:ROM  SURVEY  QUESTIONNAIRE  TO  STATISTICAL  TABLES 


Information  gathered  by  survey  questionnaires  is  compiled  into  statistical  tables  which  present  a profile  of 
the  professional  activities  of  dental  hygienists  licensed  in  this  State.  To  see  the  uses  made  of  data  gathered 

by  this 

questionnaire, 
turn  to  the 
tables  listed 
on  the 
right,  which 
have  been 
prepared 
from  replies 
to  questions 
on  the 


GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

DEPARTMENT  OF  OCCUPATIONS  AND  PROFESSIONS 
1 145  19th  STREET  N W 
WASHINGTON  D.  C ?0036 
BOARD  OF  DENIAL  .;v  .«  rvi  INERS 


THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  CENTAL  EXAMINERS  HAS  UNDERTAKEN  A COOPERATIVE  PROJECT  WITH  THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  DENTAL  EXAMINERS  ANO  THE  PUBLIC 

HEALTH  SERVICE  TO  OEVEVlOP  AN  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  DISTRIBUTION  ANO  AVAILABILITY  OF  OENTAL  HEALTH  SERVICES  IN  THE  STATE  OF  — T THE  INFORMATION  PROVIDED 
WILL  BE  USED  FOR  STATISTICAL  PURPOSES  ONLY. 


Name:- 


MAIDEN  (if  ever  married) 


Present  Home  Address:. 
License  Number; 


COUNTY 

-Social  Security  Number:- 


.left., 


A 1 
B 2b 
E 1 


A.  PERSONAL  CHARACTERISTICS 


1.  Year  of  birth: 2.  Marital  status;  □ Single  □ Married  □ Widowed  □ Divorced  □ Separated 

12  3 4 5 

3.  If  ever  married,  number  of  years  in  your  current  marital  status: 

4.  Total  number  of  dependent  children: ; Number  in  school: 

Grades  1*8  Grades  942  College  or  business  school 

5.  Number  of  children  under  15  years: 

lyf.  or  under  2-3  yrs.  4-5  yrs.  6*7*8  yr*.  9-10*11  yrs,  12*1344  yrs. 


C.  TRAINING  ANO  EDUCATION  □ Check  here  if  no  formal  academic  training  in  dental  hygiene  and  skip  to  Section  C 


A-2 

B-2a,2b 

B-5a,5b, 

5c 


6.  Name  of  dental  hygiene  school; _ 

7.  Type  of  certificate  or  degree  in  dental  hygiene  received: 

□ Bachelor  degree  □ Associate  degree  □ Certificate  or  diploma 

. * 2 3 

o.  What  was  your  Name  at  the  time  you  completed  your  training? 

9.  Year  granted: 

10.  Number  of  years  of  additional  college  training  completed,  if  any: _ 

Degrees  earned,  if  any:  □ Bachelor  degree  □ Master  degree  □ Other  Degree  (specify 

I 2 3 

C.  PROFESSIONAL  HISTORY 


-) 


A-2 

B-3a,3b, 

:3c 

E-2 


11.  Complete  a line  for  each  state  in  which  you  have  ever  been  licensed  to  practice: 


Name 

Year 

Are  you 

Have  you  ever 

Number  of 

last  year 

Did  you 

of 

first' 

licensed 

practiced  in 

years  in 

in 

primarily  work 

State 

licensed 

today? 
Yes  No 

this  State? 
Yes  No 

practice 

practice 

Full*  Part- 
time  time 

A.  This  Stale 

B. 

19 

19 

□ □ 
1 2 
□ □ 

□ □ 
1 2 

□ □ 

— 

19 

19 

□ □ 

1 2 

n n 

C. 

19 

' 2 
□ □ 

1 2 
□ □ 

19 

L)  U 

l 2 

n n 

D. 

19 

1 2 
□ □ 

\ 2 
□ □ 

19 

U U 

* 2 

9 9 

12.  Total  number  of  years  you  have  been  licensed 

13.  Total  number  of  years  you  have  practiced; 

1 2 
to  practice:. 

1 2 
years 

years 

14.  Are  you  now  a member  of  the  American  Dental  Hygienists’  Association?  □ Yes  □ No 

OIF  NO,  have  you  ever  been  a member?  □ Yes  □ No  1 2 

i 2 

ERIC 

^ 


A-2 

B-3h 

B-4a,4b, 

B-6 

E‘3 


D.  CURRENT  PROFESSIONAL  ACTIVITY 


A-2 

B-1 


B-l 

B-2b 

C-la,1c 

E~1 


15.  Current  professional  status  (check  one) 
iO  At  work  as  a dental  hygienist 

2D  Employed  as  a dental  hygienist,  but  temporarily  absent  from  work 
(because  of  vacation,  sickness,  school  recess,  etc.) 

3D  Seeking  work  as  a dental  hygienist  ) If  you  checked  one  of  these 

a D Not  working  or  seeking  work  as  a dental  hygienist  ) boxes,  skip  to  Section  E 

16.  Are  you  currently  employed  in  this  state?  *□  Yes  2D  No  If  in  another  state,  where? 

In  what  county  do  you  primarily  work?__ 


17,  In  a typical  week  how  many  hours  do  you  work  for  your  current  employers? hours 

(use  last  week  if  it  was  typical,  otherwise  select  the  most  recent  week  which  was  typical) 


18a.  Check  ^11  places  where  you  currently  work: 

* 


18b.  How  many  hours  do  you  work  in  a typical  week? 
(complete  only  if  2 or  more  boxes  are  checked 
»n  item  18a;  hours  should  equal  those  in 
Item  17) 


D PRIVATE  DENTAL  OFFICE(S) 

D DENTAL  HYGIENE  SCHOOL  OR  OTHER  DENTAL 
AUXILIARY  PROGRAM  

D ELEMENTARY  OR  SECONDARY  SCHOOL 

(public  or  private)  

D CITY  OR  COUNTY  HEALTH  AGENCY 

D STATE  HEALTH  AGENCY 

D OTHER  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  AGENCY 

specify 

D OTHER  STATE  GOVERNMENT  AGENCY 

specify 

D ARMY,  NAVY,  AIR  FORCE 

D OTHER  FEDERAL  AGENCY. 

D PRIVATE  ORGANIZATION 

(voluntary  agency,  prepaid  dental  plan,  etc.) 
specify  organization^ 


19a  Check  all  types  of  activity  you  currently  perform: 

* 

□ ORAL  PROPHYLAXIS  

D OTHER  CLINICAL  SERVICE 

(radiographs,  fluoride  applications,  etc.) 

D PATIENT  DENTAL  HEALTH  EDUCATION 

(time  devoted  exclusively  to  instruction  of 
individual  patients  in  oral  hygiene,  diet,  etc.). ... 

D MANAGEMENT  OF  DENTAL  OFFICE  OR  DENTAL  CLINIC 
(recalls,  pulling  charts,  answering  telephone, 
receptionist  duties,  bookkeeping,  etc.) 

D DENTAL  ASSISTING 

(preparing  tray  set  ups,  passing  instruments, 
pouring  models,  etc.) 

D GROUP  DENTAL  HEALTH  EDUCATION 

(classroom  instruction  of  students  in  elementary 
schools,  talks  before  civic  groups,  etc.).. 

D INSTRUCTION  OF  DENTAL  HYG-rNE  STUDENTS  OR  OTHER 
DENTAL  AUXILIARY  STUDENTS 

D ADMINISTRATION 

( Director  of  school  of  dental  hygiene, 
coordinator  of  dental  program  in  a school  or 
local  health  dept.,  etc.) 

D DENTAL  RESEARCH 

(basic  science,  clinical,  behavioral,  etc.) 

D OTHER  ACTIVITY 

specify . 


19b.  How  many  hours  do  you  spend  at  this  activity  in  a 
typical  week?  (complete  only  if  2 or  more  boxes  are 
checked  in  Item  19a;  hours  should  equal  those 
in  Item  17) 


20.  If  you  work  in 
a private  dental 
office  and  some 
place  else,  were 
the  hours  spent 
in  these  activities 
all  devoted  to 
your  private 
dental  practice? 

iD  Yes 

2D  No 


2 


■ It  you  currently  work  in  i private  dental  office  complete  items  21*24;  otherwise  skip  to  Section  £ 

21.  Number  of  different  dental  offices  where  you  currently  work 

22.  Number  of  dentists  whose  patients  you  care  for  iiuach  dental  office.  Other 

Office  1- Office  2 Office  3 _ Office  4 Offices- 

23.  Are  all  of  these  dentists  general  practitioners?  iQ  Yes  2Q  No 

IF  NO,  how  many  are  specialists? Specify  type(s) 

24.  Which  type  of  compensation  do  you  receive?  (If  type  vanes  among  offices  check  aU  that  apply) 

iD  Salary  only  2D  Commission  (or  percentage)  only  3D  Both  salary  (or  guarantee)  and  commission 


l  PROFESSIONAL  ACTIVITY  DURING  LAST  TWELVE  MONTHS 

D Check  here  if  you  were  not  employed  as  a dental  hygienist  and  skip  to  Section  F 


25.  How  many  weeks  were  you  employed  during  the  last  12  months? How  many  of  these  weeks  were  you  employed 

and  pa!d  but  not  at  work?  (vacation,  sick  leave,  school  recess,  etc.) 

26.  How  many  weeks,  if  any,  were  you  employed  in  this  State? 

How  many  weeks,  if  any,  were  you  employed  in  another  State(s)? Name  the  State(s) 


27a.  Check  alt  places  where  you  worked  during  the  last  12  months: 

* 


D PRIVATE  DENTAL  OFFICE(S) 

D DENTAL  HYGIENE  SCHOOL  OR  OTHER  DENTAL 

AUXILIARY  PROGRAM  

D ELEMENTARY  OR  SECONDARY  SCHOOL 

(public  or  private) 

D CITY  OR  COUNTY  HEALTH  AGENCY 

D STATE  HEALTH  AGENCY 

D OTHER  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  AGENCY 

specify 

D OTHER  STATE  GOVERNMENT  AGENCY 

specify 

U ARMY,  NAVY,  AIR  FORCE 

D OTHER  FEDERAL  AGENCY 

D PRIVATE  ORGANIZATION 

(voluntary  agency,  prepaid  dental  plan , etc.) 
specify 


27b.  Indicate 

whether 

you  worked- 

Full* 

Part- 

Combination 

time 

time 

of  full-time 

only 

only 

and  part-time 

• iD 

2D 

3D 

2D 

3D 

..  iD 

2D 

3D 

iD 

2D 

3D 

..  ID 

2D 

3D 

..  »D 

2D 

3D 

..  iD 

2D 

3D 

2D 

3D 

2D 

3D 

..  iD 

2D 

3D 

27c  How  many  weeks  were 
you  employed  in  the  last 
12  months? 

(complete  only  if  2 or 
more  boxes  are  check * 
ed  in  Item  27a.) 


28.  What  were  your  gross  earnings  (before  deductions)  from  dental  hygiene  practice  during  last  12  months?  $ 

(If  exact  figure  is  not  available,  give  best  estimate  to  the  nearest  $500) 


F.  CONTINUING  EDUCATION 


29.  Have  you  taken  any  short-term  courses  m dental  hygiene  or  related  subjects  in  the  last  12  months?  iD  Yes  2D  No 
IF  YES,  who  sponsored  the  course(s)?  (check  all  that  apply) 

i D School  of  dental  hygiene  3 D Dental  school 

2 □ State  or  local  dental  hygiene  association  4D  State  or  local  dental  association 

30.  Have  you  seriously  considered  returning  to  college  to  continue  your  education?  iD  Yes  2D  No 
IF  YES,  what  is  your  current  situation?  (check  one) 

1 D Now  enrolled  in  college  3D  Still  considering  enrollment 

2 D Definitely  planning  to  enroll  4D  Definitely  decided  not  to  enroll 

31..  What  would  be  your  goal  for  advancement  if  you  did  continue  your  education? 

i D Instructor  in  a school  of  dental  hygiene  5 D Other  goal  in  dental  hygiene 

2G  Director  of  a school  of  dental  hygiene  (specify^ ) 

3 D Dentist  6 D Other  goal  outside  dental  hygiene 

4 D Public  health  dental  hygienist  (specify ) 
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J 


C-3a 
C-3b 
0-4  a 

C-Tb 

C~lc 

D-3 

C~4 

B-3g 

B-3d, 

3f 

B-3e 


3 


B-3f 

32.  If  you  would  like  to  return  to  college,  what  is  likely  to  keep  you  from  doing  so?  (check  ail  that  apply) 

\Q  Lack  of  course  offerings  in  a nearby  school  *Q  Lack  of  specific  information  on  opportunities  available 

lU  Lack  of  sufficient  funds  SQ  Other  reason 

3D  Family  obligations  (Pl«asa  specify ) 

33.  Would  you  be  interested  in  taking  refresher  training  in  dental  hygiene,  if  such  training  were  available  to  you  in  a nearby  school? 

Yes  □ No  IF  YES,  in  what  areas  do  you  feel  you  need  refresher  training?  (check  ail  that  apply) 

\Q  Theory  of  dental  2D  Prophylaxis  *D  Other  clinical  skills 

hygiene  practice  3D  X-ray  techniques  (specify ) 

B-3h 

■ II  you  art  cumntly  wtrklni  is  o hyjlwlst  you  hoot  somplotod  tilt  quostionnilro  oltor  answering  Item  33 

D-1 

G.  STATUS  OF  CURRENW  INACTIVE  HYGIENISTS 

34.  Which  of  the  following  best  describe  why  you  are  not  in  practice  today?  (check  all  that  apply) 

»□  Full-time  family  obligations  Loss  of  skill  to  practice 

2D  Employment  In  another  occupation  ?D  Unable  to  find  suitable  position  as  hygienist 

(specify  ) 8D  You  prefer  not  to  work 

3D  Attending  school  Husband  does  not  want  you  to  work 

4 q Beyond  age  to  practice  on  Not  licensed  in  state  where  you  currently  reside 

5D  Poor  health  *□  Other  reason  (specify ) 

E-4 

35.  Approximately  when  do  you  think  you  will  return  to  practice,  according  to  your  present  plans  for  the  future? 
(check  ona  which  most  nearly  approximates  your  present  plans) 

tD  Within  the  next  year  *0  Within  the  next  15  years 

2U  Within  the  next  5 years  *□  Wore  than  15  years  from  now 

3D  Within  the  next  10  years  Never 

D-2b, 
2 c 

36.  How  definite  ire  your  present  plans 

a.  About  ever  returning  to  practice?  »D  Very  definite  2D  Fairly  definite  3D  Not  at  all  definite 
b'  About  the  time,  if  ever,  when  you  will  return?  »□  Very  definite  2D  Fairly  definite  3D  Not  at  all  definite 

D- 2a, 
2b 

37.  If  you  do  return  to  practice,  would  you  prefer  to  work;  (check  one) 

iD  8 hours  a day,  5 days  a week  3D  Less  than  8 hours  a day,  5 days  a week 

2Q  8 hours  a day,  less  than  5 days  a week  4 D Less  than  8 hours  a day,  less  than  5 days  a week 

D~2c 

38.  What  would  be  your  reason  for  returning  to  practice?  (check  ell  thet  might  eppfy) 
iD  For  self  satisfaction 

2D  To  add  to  the  family  income  for  the  education  of  your  children 

3 D For  other  financial  reasons  ) 

4 D Other  (specify 

D-2e 

39.  Under  what  conditions  would  you  be  likely  to  return  to  practice?  (cneck  ell  that  might  apply) 

D~2d 

iD  When  your  youngest  child  starts  to  elementary  school 

2D  When  your  youngest  child  starts  to  high  school 

3D  When  your  youngest  child  starts  to  college 

iD  When  you  obtain  a license  to  practice  in  the  state  where  you  now  live 

5 D When  a position  is  available  in  your  community 

6 D When  your  husband  needs  you  in  his  practice,  if  he  is  a dentist 

7D  After  completion  of  refresher  training,  if  such  training  were  available  to  you  in  a nearby  community  college  or  university 
8D  After  completion  of  additional  college  training  which  would  qualify  you  for  a more  advanced  position  as  a hygienist 

9D  Other  (specify “ " * 

D-2f 

40.  If  you  would  like  to  practice  again,  what  might  keep  you  from  seeking  a position  as  a hygienist?  (check  aff  that  mfght  tpply) 

1 D Difficulty  in  securing  a license 

2 D Lack  of  opportunities  for  hygienists  m your  community 
jD  You  feel  you  might  be  too  old  to  practice  again 

4 d You  feel  you  might  have  lost  your  skill  to  practice 
5D  You  have  too  great  an  investment  in  another  occupation 

6D  Other  (specify — 

4 

o 
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STATISTICAL  TABLES 


The  general  topic  of  each  table,  or  series  of  tables,  is  listed  beUw 
An  * before  a topic  heading  indicates  a series  of  tables. 


A Licensed  hygienists 

1.  Survey  response 

2.  Selected  characteristics  of  instate  and  out-cf-state  licensees 

B Instate  active  and  inactive  hygienists 

1.  Current  professional  status 
*2 . Age 

*3  Education 

(Dental  hygiene  and  other  college  training,  interest  in 
returning  to  college  and  in  taking  refresher  training) 

*4.  Professional  activity  since  licensure 
*5.  Family  characteristics 

(Marital  status  and  dependent  children) 

6.  Membership  in  American  Dental  Hygienists'  Association 

C.  Instate  practicing  hygienists 

(Hygienists  employed  in  private  dental  offices) 

*1.  Time  worked 

2.  Activities  performed 
*3  Employing  dentists 
*4  Compensation 

(Type  and  amount) 

D.  Instate  inactive  hygienists 

1.  Reasons  for  not  practicing 
*2,  Future  professional  plans 

3.  Professional  activity  in  last  year 

E Out-of-state  hygienists 

1.  Location  and  current  status 

2.  School  attended  for  hygiene  training 

3.  Past  professional  activity  in  this  state 

4.  Reasons  inactive  hygienists  are  not  practicing 
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EXPLANATION  OF  SELECTED  TERMS  USED  IN  STATISTICAL  TABLES 


Licensed  dental  hygienists  are  divided  into  three  groups  according  to 

their  location  at  the  time  of  the  survey: 

1 Instate  hygienists  include  respondents  who  were  professionally 
active  in  the  survey  state,  as  well  as  inactive  respondents  and 
all  nonrespondents  who  resided  in  the  survey  state  (Excludes 
survey  state  residents  who  were  active  in  another  state) 

2 Out_ of  state  hygienists  include  respondents  who  were  profession- 
ally active  in  one  of  the  other  49  states  or  the  District  of 
Columbia,  as  well  as  inactive  respondents  and  all  nonrespondents 
who  resided  in  another  state. 

3 Hygienists  in  foreign  countries  include  all  other  hygienists  sur 


Respondents  include  hygienists  who  completed  and  returned  their  ques- 
tionnaire and  provided  sufficient  information  to  determine  their 
current  professional  status.  Nonrespondents  include  all  other 
hygienists  surveyed, 


Tue  current  professional  status  of  hygienists  was  determined  according 
o their  reported  activity  in  dental  hygiene  at  the  time  of  the  survey 

1 Active  hygienists  include  those  who  were  employed  as  a dental 
nygienist  in  any  position  which  required  the  special  training 
of  a dental  hygienist,  as  well  as  unemployed  hygienists  who 
reported  they  were  seeking  employment  as  a dental  hygienist 

2<  Isactive  hygienists  include  those  who  were  not  professionally 
active  (Includes  hygienists  who  were  employed  in  any  occupation 
other  than  dental  hygiene) 


In  the  presentation  of  current  employment  statistics  the  term  practici 
hygienists  relates  specifically  to  those  who  were  working  in  a^ivate 
dental  office.  However,  in  statistical  presentations  relating  to 
inactive  hygienists  or  to  trends  in  professional  activity  the  terms 
prac  icing  or  'in  practice"  are  used  in  a broader  connotation 
referring  to  all  professionally  active  hygienists. 
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Table  A-l  --  Survey  Response 


0 

ERIC 

1 


Location 

Licensed 
hygienists 
Number  Percent 

Respondents 

Response 

rate 

Total 

427 

100 

344 

81 

In  District  of 

Columbia 

168 

39 

134 

80 

In  other  states 

252 

59 

204 

81 

In  foreign  countries 

7 

2 

6 

* 

Table  A-2  --  Selected  Characteristics  of  Hygienists 
Licensed  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  by  Location 


Characteristics 

Licensed 

hygienists 

In 

District  of  Columbia 

In  other 
states 

Total  respondents 

338 

134 

204 

Current  status 

Active 

221 

113 

108 

Inactive 

117 

21 

96 

Age  in  1966 

Under  25 

107 

37 

70 

25  - 29 

40 

16 

24 

30  - 34 

45 

14 

31 

35  & over 

139 

65 

74 

Dental  hygiene  school 

Howard  University 

98 

52 

46 

Georgetown  University 

23 

13 

10 

All  other  schools 

214 

68 

146 

Year  hygiene  training 
completed 

1957  - 1966 

167 

62 

105 

1947  - 1956 

81 

25 

56 

1937  - 1946 

40 

19 

21 

Before  1937 

40 

24 

16 

Professional  activity 
in  District  of  Columbia 
Ever  Active  in  District  of 

Columbia 

263 

131 

132 

Never  Active  in  District  of 

Columbia 

72 

- 

72 

NOTE:  Figures  within  a grouping  will  not  add  to  the  total  if  some  hygienists 
did  not  report  information  for  that  particular  item  on  the 
questionnaire. 
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Table  B-l  — Current  Professional  Status,  by  Place 
by  Employment 


Status  and  place  of  employment 

Instate 

hygienists 

Total 

134 

Active 

113  1/ 

Employed 

113  2/ 

Private  dental  office 

78 

Dental  hygiene  school  or  other 

auxiliary  program 

5 

Elementary  or  secondary  school 

(public  or  private) 

6 

Local  health  agency 

14 

Other  local  government  agency 

2 

Army,  navy,  air  force 

4 

Other  federal  agency 

3 

Private  agency 

7 

Not  reported 

5 

Unemployed  (seeking  work  as  dental  hygienist) 

- 

Inactive 

21 

1/  Includes  57  responding  hygienists  employed  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
but  residing  in  neighboring  States. 

2/  Figures  will  add  to  more  than  total  if  hygienists  reported  more  than 
one  type  of  employer. 
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Table  B-2a  Age  Distribution  in  1966 


Age 

Instate 

hygienists 

Active 

Employed 

Total  full  time, 

year  round 

Inactive 

Total,  all  ages 

134 

113 

45 

21 

Under  25  years 

37 

35 

14 

2 

25  - 29  years 

16 

15 

5 

1 

30  - 34  years 

14 

12 

6 

2 

35  - 39  years 

14 

11 

5 

3 

40  - 44  years 

11 

8 

2 

3 

45  - 49  years 

8 

5 

2 

3 

50  - 54  years 

16 

12 

6 

4 

55  - 59  years 

9 

8 

4 

1 

60  years  & over 

7 

6 

1 

1 

Not  reported 

2 

1 

- 

1 

Median  age 

34.6 

32.5 

32.9 

* 

* Number  of  hygienists  too  small  to  compute  median. 
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Table  B-2b  — Age  Di 

stribution  in  1966 

, By 

Current 

Professional 

Status 

Current  Professional  Status  , ^nstate 

hygienists 

By  age  in 

1966 

Undar 

25- 

30- 

35  & 

Not 

25 

29 

34 

over 

reported 

Total  134 

37 

16 

14 

65 

2 

Active  113 

35 

15 

12 

50 

1 

Employed  in  private 

dental  office  79 

30 

9 

5 

35 

- 

Other  active  34 

5 

6 

7 

15 

1 

Inactive  21 

2 

1 

2 

15 

1 
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Table  B-3a  --  School  Attended  for  Dental  Hygiene  Training 


School 

Instate 
hygieni sts 

Active 

Inactive 

Total 

134 

113 

21 

With  formal  academic  training 

133 

113 

20 

Howard  University 

52 

45 

7 

Georgetown  University 

13 

9 

4 

Temple  University 

18 

15 

3 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

16 

14 

2 

Columbia  University 

6 

4 

2 

Monroe  Community  College  1/ 

5 

4 

1 

Forsyth  School  for  Dental  Hygienists 

3 

3 

- 

West  Liberty  State  College 

2 

1 

1 

Fairleigh  Dickenson  University 

2 

2 

- 

University  of  Bridgeport  2/ 

2 

2 

- 

University  of  Michigan 

1 

A 

1 

- 

University  of  Minnesota 

1 

1 

- 

University  of  Rhode  Island 

1 

1 

- 

University  of  Vermont 

1 

1 

- 

University  of  North  Carolina 

1 

1 

- 

Indiana  University 

1 

1 

- 

Northwestern  University 

1 

1 

- 

West  Virginia  University 

1 

1 

- 

Meharry  Medical  College 

1 

1 

- 

Guggenheim  School  for  Dental  Hygienists 

1 

1 

- 

Onandoga  Community  College 

1 

1 

- 

Robin  Adair  School  of  Oral  Hygiene  3/ 

1 

1 

- 

Erie  County  Technical  Institute  4/ 

1 

1 

• 

School  not  reported 

1 

1 

- 

With  no  formal  academic  training 

1 

- 

1 

1/  Includes  any  graduates  of  Eastman  Dental  Dispensary  and  Rochester  Dental 
Dispensary, 

2/  Includes  any  graduates  of  Fones  School  of  Dental  Hygiene, 

3j  Includes  any  graudates  of  Atlanta  School  of  Oral  Hygiene, 

4/  Includes  any  graduates  of  New  York  State  Institute  of  Applied  Arts  and 
Sciences  — Buffalo, 
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Table  B-3b  --  Year  Dental  Hygiene  Certificate  or  Degree  was  Received 

Selected  Schools 
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(Continued) 


Table  B-3b  --  Year  Dental  Hygiene  Certificate  or  Degree  was  Received,  By 

Selected  Schools  (Continued) 
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Table  B~3c  --  Highest  Level  of  College  Training  Attained 


Highest  level  attained 

Lnstate 
hygi eni sts 

Active 

Tnact; 

Total 

134 

113 

21 

Dental  hygiene  certificate  only 

80 

67 

13 

Additional  college,  but  no  degree 

37 

35 

2 

Less  than  1 year 

3 

3 

- 

1 year  but  less  than  2 year* 

12 

12 

- 

2 years  but  less  than  3 year* 

19 

17 

2 

3 years  but  less  than  4 v Mr.- 

3 

3 

- 

4 or  more  years 

- 

- 

- 

Number  of  years  not  reported 

- 

- 

- 

Bachelor’s  degree 

11 

6 

5 

Master's  degree 

3 

3 

- 

Doctoral  degree 

- 

- 

- 

Level  of  college  training  not  reported 

2 

2 

- 

No  college  training 

1 

- 

1 
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Table  B-3d  --  Current  Plans  for  Returning  to  College 


Current  plans 

Instate 

hygienists 

Active 

Inactive 

Total 

134 

113 

21 

Have  seriously  considered  returning 

66 

62 

4 

Now  enrolled 

4 

2 

2 

Definitely  planning  to  enroll 

9 

8 

1 

Still  considering  enrollment 

39 

38 

1 

Definitely  decided  not  to  enroll 

13 

13 

- 

Current  plans  not  reported 

1 

1 

- 

Have  never  considered  returning 

59 

44 

15 

Plans  to  continue  education  not  reported 

9 

7 

2 

Table  B-3e  --  Goal  for  Advancement  If  College  Education  Were  Continued 


Goal  for  advancement 

Selected 
instate 
hygienists  1/ 

Active 

Inactive 

Total 

52 

48 

4 

Goal  reported  2/ 

48 

45 

3 

Instructor  in  a school  of  dental  hygiene 

14 

13 

1 

Director  of  a school  of  dental  hygiene 

3 

3 

- 

Dentist 

4 

3 

1 

Public  health  dental  hygienist  3/ 

14 

13 

1 

Hygienist  in  elementary  or  high  school  3/ 

1 

1 

- 

Other  goal  in  dental  hygiene  specified 

9 

9 

- 

Goal  outside  dental  hygiene  specified 

14 

13 

1 

Goal  not  reported 

4 

3 

1 

1/  Hygienists  who  reported  they  were  enrolled,  definitely  planning  to  enroll, 
or  still  considering  enrollment  (see  Table  B-3d). 


2/  Items  will  add  to  more  than  total  if  hygienists  reported  more  than  one  goal, 

3/  Some  hygienists  who  are  interested  in  working  in  the  schools  are  probably 
included  in  the  public  health  category. 
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Table  B-3g  — Sponsors  of  Short-term  Courses  Taken  in  Dental  Hygiene 
or  Related  Subjects  in  Last  12  Months 


ERIC 

S|^BI23323 


Sponsors 

Instate 

hygienists 

Active 

Inactive 

Total 

134 

113 

21 

Have  taken  courses  l! 

22 

20 

2 

School  of  dental  hygiene 

6 

5 

1 

State  or  local  dental  hygiene 
association 

7 

7 

Dental  school 

5 

4 

1 

State  or  loc?.l  dental  association 

5 

5 

- 

Other  sponsor 

2 

2 

- 

Sponsor  not  reported 

4 

4 

- 

Have  not  taken  courses 

106 

87 

19 

If  courses  taken  not  reported 

6 

6 

« 

If  Items  will  add  to  more  than  total  if  hygienists  reported  taking  more  than 
one  course. 


Table  B-3h  --  Interest  in  Taking  Refresher  Training  in  Dental  Hygiene 
If  Such  Training  Were  Available  in  a Nearby  School 


Current  status 


Instate 


By  interest  in  taking 


in  the 
District 

nygienists 

Interested 

Not 

interested 

Not 

reported 

Active  hygienists,  by  total 

years  active  in  the  District 

113 

64 

35 

14 

2 years  or  less 

39 

19 

16 

4 

3 - 5 

19 

11 

5 

3 

6 - 10 

13 

9 

2 

2 

11  years  or  more 

40 

24 

11 

5 

Years  not  reported 

2 

1 

1 

- 

Inactive  hygienists,  by  last 

year  active  in  the  District 

21 

9 

6 

6 

1964  or  later 

8 

4 

4 

m 

1961  - 1963 

4 

2 

- 

2 

1956  - 1960 

3 

1 

1 

1 

Before  1956 

3 

1 

1 

1 

Never  active 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Year  not  reported 

3 

1 

- 

2 
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Table  B~4a  — Past  Professional 
Activity  in  the  District  by  Hygienists 
Ever  Active  in  the  District 


Year  first 
licensed 
in  District 

Percent  of 
ever  active 
hygienists 

Average  years 
Licensed 

in  District 
Active 

Percent  of 
licensed 
years  active 

Total 

100 

14.7 

10.7 

73 

1963  - 1965 

28 

2.7 

2.0 

74 

1960  - 1962 

13 

5.5 

4.2 

76 

1957  - 1959 

7 

8.2 

5.2 

63 

1954  - 1956 

4 

12.0 

11.4 

95 

1951  - 1953 

13 

15.5 

12.2 

79 

1943  - 1950 

3 

17.7 

7.7 

44 

1945  - 1947 

5 

21.0 

17.7 

84 

1942  - 1944 

5 

24.0 

20.7 

86 

1939  - 1941 

5 

26.8 

19.8 

74 

1936  - 1938 

4 

30.4 

22.8 

75 

Before  1936 

13 

35.9 

23.2 

65 

Table  B-4b  — Other  States  in  Which  Previously  Active,  By  Last 
Year  in  Practice  in  the  Other  State 


State 

Instate 

hygienists 

1964 

or  later 

By  last  year 
1961-  1958- 
1963  1960 

in  practice 
■ Before 
1958 

Not 

reported 

Total 

134 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Have  been  active  in  other 

States  1/ 

66 

36 

11 

4 

24 

5 

Arkansas 

1 

1 

m 

California 

1 

1 

- 

_ 

• 

Connecticut 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

. 

Florida 

3 

1 

- 

- 

1 

1 

Indiana 

1 

_ 

m 

1 

m 

Kentucky 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Maryland 

28 

22 

2 

1 

1 

2 

Massachusetts 

4 

2 

- 

- 

2 

- 

Michigan 

2 

1 

• 

1 

„ 

Minnesota 

1 

1 

- 

. 

• 

• 

New  York 

17 

2 

4 

• 

10 

1 

North  Carolina 

2 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

Ohio 

1 

_ 

_ 

1 

Pennsylvania 

10 

2 

2 

1 

4 

1 

Utah 

1 

• 

- 

_ 

1 

. 

Vitginia 

5 

2 

2 

1 

- 

- 

Wisconsin 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

Have  not  been  active  in  other 

States 

65 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

If  active  in  other  States  not 

reported 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1/  Figures  will  add  to  more  than  total  if  hygienists  reported  practicing  in  more  than 
one  other  State. 


ERIC  4966 
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Table  B-5a  — Marital  Status 


Marital  status 

Instate 

hygienists 

Total 

Active 
Employed 
full  time, 
year  round 

Inactive 

Total 

134 

113 

45 

21 

Single 

45 

40 

21 

5 

Ever  married 

89 

73 

24 

16 

Now  married 

67 

52 

12 

15 

Other  status 

22 

21 

12 

1 

Status  not  reported 

- 

_ 

. 

Table  B-5b  -- 

Presence  of  Dependent  Children 

Number  of 

dependent  children 

Ever 

married 

instate 

hygienists 

Total 

Active 
Employed 
full  time, 
year  round 

Inactive 

Total 

89 

73 

24 

16 

With  no  children 

34 

31 

13 

3 

With  children 

46 

35 

11 

11 

1 

20 

16 

7 

4 

2 

19 

13 

4 

6 

3 

5 

4 

1 

4 

1 

1 

_ 

5 or  more 

1 

1 

- 

- 

Number  of  children  not  reported 

9 

7 

- 

2 
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Table  B-5c  — School  Status  and  Age  of  Dependent  Children 


School  status 
and  age  of  children 

Ever  married 
instate  hygienists 

Active 

Inactive 

Total  with  children 

46 

35 

ii 

School  status 

None  in  school 

9 

5 

4 

Some  in  school  A/ 

37 

30 

7 

In  grades  1-8 

29 

23 

6 

In  grades  9-12 

9 

7 

2 

In  college  or  business  school 

10 

8 

2 

School  status  not  reported 

- 

- 

- 

Age  of  children 

With  children  under  15  years  1/ 

37 

27 

10 

1 year  or  less 

5 

4 

1 

2-3  years 

8 

4 

4 

4-5  years 

7 

5 

2 

6-7-8  years 

10 

7 

3 

9-10-11  years 

14 

10 

4 

12  - 13  - 14  years 

9 

9 

- 

With  children  15  and  over  only 

9 

8 

1 

Age  not  reported 

- 

- 

- 

1/  Figures  will  add  to  more  than  total  if  hygienists  reported  children  in 
more  than  one  group. 
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Table  B-6  --  Membership  in  American  Dental  Hygienists’  Association  If 


Current  membership 
status 

Instate 

hygienists 

Active 

Inactive 

Total 

134 

113 

21 

A member 

80 

73 

7 

Not  a member,  but  a member  at 

one  time 

25 

17 

8 

Not  a member,  past  membership 

not  reported 

1 

1 

Never  a member 

26 

20 

6 

Current  and  past  membership 

not  reported 

2 

2 

“ 

1/  Excludes  junior  memberships. 


ERiC 
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Table  C-la  — Hours  Worked  in  a Typical  Week  Table  C-lb  — Weeks  Worked  in  Private  Dent, 

In  Private  Dental  Offices  Offices  During  12  Months  Preceding  Survey 
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Table  C-lc  --  Summary  of  Time  Worked  in  Private  Dental  Offices 


Time  worked  1/ 

Practicing 

hygienists 

Aggregate 

hours 

reported 

Aggregate 

weeks 

reported 

Total 

78 

. 

Time  reported 

70 

2,074 

3,078 

Full  time 

32 

1,241 

1,575 

Year  round 

24 

920 

1,219 

Less  than  year 

round 

8 

321 

306 

Part  time 
Year  round 

38 

21 

833 

488 

1,553 

1,060 

Less  than  year 

round 

17 

345 

493 

Time  not  reported 

8 

- 

1/  Definitions  of  time  worked; 


Full  time 
Part  time 
Year  round 

Less  than 
year  round 


35  hours  or  more  in  a typical  week 
less  than  35  hours 

48  weeks  or  more  in  the  12  months  preceding 
the  survey 

less  than  48  weeks 
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Table  C-2  --  Activities  Performed  in  Private  Dental  Offices  By 
Time  Spent  At  Each  Activity  in  A Typical  Week 


ERfC 

■ *,l"lZml3Z3 


Activi ty 

Practicing 

hygienists 

Time  spent 
Hygieni sts 
reporting 

hours 

at  activity 
Aggregate 
hours 
reported 

Total 

78 

- 

- 

Activities  reported 

78 

- 

- 

Oral  prophylaxis 

78 

49 

1151 

Other  clinical  services  ll 

65 

39 

124 

Patient  dental  health  education  2/ 

55 

37 

99 

Management  of  dental  office  3/ 

38 

26 

112 

Dental  assisting  tasks  4/ 

14 

10 

55 

Activities  not  reported 

- 

- 

- 

1,/  Radiographs,  fluoride  applications  etc. 

2/  Time  devoted  exclusively  to  instruction  of  individual  patients  in  oral  hvgiene, 
diet,  etc, 

3/  Recalls,  pulling  charts,  answering  tele.pnone,  receptionist  duties,  bookkeeping, 
etc , 

4/  Preparing  tray  set-ups . passing  instruments  pouring  models,  etc. 


Table  C-3a  --  Employing  Dentists, 

By  Number  of 

Dental 

Offices 

Number  of 

employing  dentists  1/ 

Practicing 

hygienists 

Number  of  dental  offices 
in  which  employed 
1 2 3 4 or  Not 

more  reoorted 

Total 

78 

50  21  5 

1 

1 

Dentists  reported 

72 

45  21  5 

1 

1 

35 

35  - - 

2 

25 

7 18  - 

3 

10 

3 3 4 

_ 

4 or  more 

2 

- - 1 

1 

- 

Number  of  dentists 

not  reported 

6 

5 - - 

- 

1 

1/  Includes  only  those  dentists  whose  patients  the  hygienist 
cared  for. 


t 


Table  C-3b  --  Type  of  Practice  of  Employing  Dentists 


Type  of  practice 
of  employing  dentists 

Practicing 

hygienists 

Total 

78 

Worked  for  general  practitioner  only 

62 

Worked  for  dental  specialist  1/ 
Endodontist 
Oral  surgeon 
Orthodontist 
Pedodontist 
Periodontist 
Prosthodontist 

11 

2 

3 

1 

1 

5 

2 

Type  not  reported 

5 

y Figures  will  add  to  more  than  total  if  hygienists  re- 
ported working  for  more  than  one  type  of  specialist. 


Table  C-4a  ~ Type(s)  of  Compensation  Received  for  Time  Worked  in  Private  Dental  Office (s) 
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Table  D-l  — Reason  Why  Inactive  Hygienists  Were 
Not  Professionally  Active 


Reason 

Inactive 

hygienists 

Total 

21 

Reasons  reported 

21 

Full-time  family  obligations 

12 

Employment  in  another  occupation 

2 

Attending  school 

2 

Beyond  age  to  practice 

- 

Poor  health 

4 

Loss  of  skill  to  practice 

- 

Unable  to  find  suitable  position  as  hygienist 

- 

She  prefers  not  to  work 

5 

Husband  does  not  want  her  to  work 

5 

Another  reason  specified 

2 

Reasons  not  reported 

1/  Figures  will  add  to  more  than  total  if  some  hygienists  reported 
more  than  one  reason. 
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Table  D-2d  — Conditions  Under  Which  Likely  to  Return 
to  Practice 


Conditions 

Inactive 

hygienists 

Total 

21 

Conditions  reported 

18 

When  youngest  child  starts  elementary  school 

4 

When  youngest  child  starts  high  school 

1 

When  youngest  child  starts  college 

- 

When  a position  is  available  in  her  community 

- 

When  husband  needs  her  in  his  practice,  if  he  is 

a dentist 

2 

After  completion  of  refresher*  training,  if  such 
training  were  available  in  a nearby  community 

college  or  university 

3 

After  completion  of  additional  college  training 
which  would  qualify  her  for  a more  advanced 

position  as  a hygienist 

3 

Because  of  illness,  disability  or  death  cf 

husband  A' 

- 

Another  condition  specified 

7 

Condition  not  reported 

3 

\j  Figures  will  add  to  more  than  total  if  hygienists  leported  more 
than  one  condition 

2/  This  condition  was  not  listed  on  the  printed  questionnaire,  but 
was  written  in  by  the  specified  number  of  respondents. 


ERiC 
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Table  D-2e  --  Reasons  for  Returning  to  Practice 


Reasons 

Inactive 

hygienists 

Total 

21 

Reasons  reported  ll 

19 

For  self  satisfaction 

15 

To  add  to  the  family  income  for  children* s education 

5 

For  other  financial  reasons 

4 

To  keep  in  practice  2 / 

Another  reason  specified 

1 

Reasons  not  reported 

2 

1/  Figures  will  add  t > more  than  total  if  hygienists  reported  more  than 
one  reason. 

2 1 This  reason  was  not  listed  on  the  printed  questionnaire,  but  was  writ- 
ten in  by  the  specified  number  of  respondents. 


Table  D-2f  --  Situations  Which  Might  Keep  Hygienists  From  Seeking 
A Position,  If  She  Would  Like  to  Practice  Again 


Situations  Inactive 

_ hygienists 

Total  21 

Situations  reported  1/  13 

Lack  of  opportunities  for  hygienist  in  her  community  2 

Feels  she  might  be  too  old  to  practice  again  6 

Feels  she  might  have  lost  her  skill  to  practice  1 

Has  too  great  an  investment  in  another  occupation  2 

Satisfactory  working  hours  not  available  2/ 

Unsatisfactory  wages  2/ 

Another  situation  specified  3 

No  situation  was  reported 8 


1/  Figures  will  add  to  more  than  total  if  hygienists  reported  more  than 
one  situation. 

2 1 This  situation  was  not  listed  on  the  printed  questionnaire,  but  was 
written  in  by  the  specified  number  of  respondents. 
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these  data  are  not  comparable  to  r,time  worked”  data 


Table 

E-l  --  Location  and 

Current 

Professional  Status 

Out  of 

Respondents 

State 

state 

Active 

hygienists 

Total 

Total 

In  private 

Other 

Inactive 

dental  offices 

^active 

Total 

252 

204 

108 

94 

14 

96 

Northeast 

42 

33 

15 

12 

3 

18 

Connecticut 

3 

2 

2 

2 

«. 

Maine 

- 

- 

- 

■M 

* 

Massachusetts 

5 

3 

2 

2 

1 

New  Hampshire 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

New  Jersey 

7 

5 

2 

2 

3 

New  York 

12 

8 

1 

- 

1 

7 

Pennsylvania 

13 

13 

7 

6 

1 

6 

Rhode  Island 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Vermont 

- 

- 

•• 

- 

- 

- 

South 

167 

130 

73 

63 

10 

57 

Alabama 

- 

Arkansas 

Delaware 

• 

_ 

m 

District  of  Columbia 

1/  6 

6 

6 

2 

4 

Florida 

8 

8 

3 

3 

. 

5 

Georgia 

1 

1 

- 

- 

1 

Kentucky 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Louisiana 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Maryland 

96 

76 

46 

42 

4 

30 

Mississippi 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

North  Carolina 

2 

- 

- 

- 

Oklahoma 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

South  Carolina 

_ 

.. 

. 

Tennessee 

i 

i 

- 

1 

Texas 

4 

3 

2 

- 

2 

1 

Virginia 

47 

35 

16 

16 

- 

19 

West  Virginia 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 
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(continued) 


Table  E-l  — Location  and  Current  Professional  Status  (cont'd.) 


State 


Out  of 
state 

hygienists 


Respondents 


Active 


Total 


Total 


In  private  Other  Inactive 


North  Central 

19 

19 

10 

10 

9 

Illinois 

4 

4 

1 

1 

Indiana 

Iowa 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Kansas 

1 

1 

- 

1 

Michigan 

3 

3 

1 

1 

2 

Minnesota 

3 

3 

2 

2 

- 1 

Missouri 

m 

Nebraska 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ _ 

North  Dakota' 

Ohio 

5 

5 

4 

4 

1 

South  Dakota 

- 

Wisconsin 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

West 

24 

22 

10 

9 

1 12 

Alaska 

- 

Arizona 

2 

1 

.. 

1 

California 

20 

19 

9 

8 

1 10 

Colorado 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

- 

Montana 

• 

_ 

New  Mexico 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Nevada 

Oregon 

_ 

m 

Utah 

» 

m 

Washington 

1 

1 

1 

Wyoming 

- 

- 

- 

ujr5i.eiij.&Ls  wno  were  residents  or  the  Dist 
indicated  that  they  were  employed  in  neighboring  States, 


O 

ERIC 
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Table  E-2  --  School  Attended  for  Dental  Hygiene  Training  and  Year 
Certificate  or  Degree  Was  Received,  By  Current  Professional  Status 


O 

ERIC 


School  and  year 

certificate  or  degree  Out-of-state 

was  received  hygienists 

Active 

Inactive 

Total 

204 

108 

96 

With  formal  academic  training 

202 

107 

95 

Howard  University 

46 

33 

13 

1966 

6 

4 

2 

1965 

6 

6 

„ 

1964 

3 

3 

_ 

1963 

6 

3 

3 

1962 

3 

1 

2 

1961 

- 

- 

- 

1960 

2 

1 

1 

1959 

» 

m 

_ 

1958 

2 

2 

_ 

1957 

3 

2 

1 

1956 

3 

2 

1 

1955 

2 

2 

- 

1954 

1 

m 

1 

1953 

2 

2 

1952 

3 

3 

1951 

1950 

1 

1 

_ 

Before  1950 

2 

- 

2 

Year  not  reported 

1 

1 

- 

Georgetown  University 

10 

3 

7 

1930  - 1937 

10 

3 

7 

All  other  schools 

146 

71 

75 

1957  - 1966 

74 

44 

30 

1947  - 1956 

44 

12 

29 

1937  - 1946 

17 

10 

10 

Before  1937 

8 

5 

3 

Year  not  reported 

3 

- 

3 

With  no  formal  academic  training 

2 

1 

1 
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Table  E-3  — Past  Professional  Activity  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  by  Out-of-State  Hygienists 
Ever  Active  in  the  District  of  Columbia 


Year  first 
licensed  in 
District  of  Columbia 

Percent  of 
ever  active 
hygienists 

Average  years 

in  the  District 

Percent  of 
licensed 
years  active 

Licensed 

Active 

Total 

100 

13.9 

5.5 

40 

1963  - 1965 

23 

2.9 

1.6 

55 

1960  - 1962 

13 

5.9 

2.5 

42 

1957  - 1959 

11 

9.3 

3.3 

35 

1954  - 1956 

14 

12.2 

5.0 

41 

1951  - 1953 

7 

14.9 

4.8 

32 

1948  - 1950 

7 

18.2 

8.2 

45 

1945  - 1947 

7 

21.0 

7.9 

38 

1942  - 1944 

4 

24.0 

9.2 

38 

1939  - 1941 

3 

26.0 

5.7 

22 

1936  - 1938 

4 

30.0 

9.6 

32 

Before  1936 

7 

42.4 

18.4 

43 
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Table  E-4  --  Reasons  Why  Inactive  Hygienists  Were  Not 
Professionally  Active 


o 

ERIC 

ujmiaiJWWMMJiiu 


Reasons 

Inactive 

out-of-state 

hygienists 

Total 

96 

Reasons  reported  V 

96 

Full-time  family  obligations 

61 

Employment  in  another  occupation 

13 

Attending  school 

1 

Beyond  age  to  practice 

Poor  health 

2 

Loss  of  skill  to  practice 

1 

Unable  to  find  suitable  position  as  hygienist 

3 

She  prefers  not  to  work 

16 

Husband  does  not  wart  her  to  work 

15 

Not  licensed  in  state  where  she  currently  resides 

31 

Another  reason  specified 

6 

Reasons  not  reported 

- 

1/  Figures  will  add  to  more  than  total  if  hygienists  reported  more  than 
one  reason. 
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A 
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INTRODUCTION 


In  July  1967,  the  Mississippi  State  Board  of  Dental  Examiners 
conducted  a mail  survey  of  all  dental  hygienists  licensed  to 
practice  in  the  State*  This  survey  was  conducted  concurrently 
with  the  hygienists1  annual  reregistration  with  the  Board. 

Statistics  presented  in  this  Handbook  were  tabulated  from  the 
information  furnished  by  the  dental  hygienists  who  completed  and 
returned  their  questionnaires* 

This  statistical  presentation  has  been  designed  to  provide  most 
of  the  basic  facts  which  were  collected  in  the  survey.  Pertinent 
cross  tabulations  of  data  have  been  presented  when  the  number  of 
hygienists  in  the  specific  population  group  was  large  enough  to 
provide  meaningful  data* 

Since  this  was  a survey  of  hygienists  licensed  in  Mississippi,  the 
data  exclude  an  unknown  number  of  inactive  hygienists  who  reside 
in  the  State  but  are  not  licensed  to  practice  there.  Also  ex- 
cluded may  be  a few  nonlicensed  hygienists  who  are  working  in  the 
State  either  for  the  Federal  Government  or  for  some  employer  in 
an  administrative  or  other  nonclinical  position  in  which  licensure 
is  not  a prerequisite  for  employment. 

The  Mississippi  survey  is  part  of  a national  endeavor:  Dental 

examining  boards  in  virtually  all  of  the  States  are  utilizing 
the  same  questionnaire  printed  under  their  own  letterheads,  to 
survey  dental  hygienists  licensed  in  their  respective  States. 

The  American  Association  of  Dental  Examiners,  under  a contract 
with  the  Division  of  Dental  Health  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  USPHS,  is  coordinating  this  national  survey  program  to 
assist  States  in  developing  comparable  information  about  their 
dental  manpower  resources.  The  preparation  of  this  Handbook  has 
been  made  possible  through  the  cooperation  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Dental  Examiners  and  the  Division  of  Dental  Health, 
Manpower  Studies  Branch* 
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ROM  SURVEY  QUESTIONNAIRE  TO  STATISTICAL  TABLES 


Information  gathered  by  survey  questionnaires  is  compiled  into  statistical  tables  which  present  a profile  of 
the  professional  activities  of  dental  hygienists  licensed  in  this  State.  To  see  the  uses  made  of  data  gathered 

by  this 

questionnaire, 


MISSISSIPPI 

STATE  BOARD  OF  DENTAL  EXAMINERS 


THE  STATE  BOARO  OF  DENTAL  EXAMINERS  HAS  UNDERTAKEN  a COOPERATIVE  PROJECT  WITH  THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  DENTAL  EXAMINERS  AND  THE  PUBLIC 

mu Ksed^  distribution  and  availability  of  oental  health  services  in  the  state  of  ^TAL  r^^FolMino  npro  vj  d e d 


Name- 


MAIDEN  (if  ever  mirrled) 


Present  Home  Address- 
License  Number: 


COUNTY 

—Social  Security  Number:- 


A.  PERSONAL  CHARACTERISTICS 


1.  Year  of  birth:- 


2.  Marital  status-  □ Single 


□ Married 

2 


3.  If  ever  married,  number  of  years  in  your  current  marital  status: 

4.  Total  number  of  dependent  children:  . ; Number  in  school: 

5.  Number  of  children  under  15  years: 


□ Widowed 

3 


□ Divorced  □ Separated 


College  or  business  school 


l yr  or  under 


6-7-8  yrs 


9-10-11  y rs . 


12-13-14  yrs. 


8.  TRAINING  AND  EDUCATION  □ Check  here  if  no  formal  academic  training  in  dental  hygiene  and  skip  to  Section  C 


□ Certificate  or  diploma 


6.  Name  of  dental  hygiene  school:. 

7.  Type  of  certificate  or  degree  in  dental  hygiene  received: 

□ Bachelor  degree  □ Associate  degree 
' 2 

8.  What  was  your  Name  at  the  time  you  completed  your  training? 

9.  Year  granted: 

10.  Number  of  years  of  additional  college  training  completed,  if  any: 

Degrees  earned,  if  any:  □ Bachelor  degree  o Master  degree 


□ Other  Degree  (specify- 
3 


C.  PROFESSIONAL  HISTORY 


11.  Complete  a line  for  each  state  in  which  you  have  ever  been  licensed  to  practice: 


Name 

of 

State 

Year 

first' 

licensed 

Are  you 
licensed 
today? 

Have  you  ever 
practiced  in 
this  State? 

Number  of 
years  in 
practice 

Last  year 
in 

practice 

Yes  No 

Yes  No 

A. 

This  State 

19 

□ □ 
i ? 

□ □ 

i -> 

19 

Did  you 
primarily  work 


C. 

D,  _ 


19_ 


□ 

□ 

i 

□ 


□ 

i 

□ 

i 

□ 


o 

ERIC 


12.  Total  number  of  years  you  have  been  licensed  to  practice. . 

13.  Total  number  of  years  you  have  practiced 

14  Are  you  now  a member  of  the  American  Dental  Hygienists'  Association’ 

IF  NO,  have  you  ever  been  a member7  □ Yes  □ No 


-years 


Full- 

time 

0 

1 

a 

□ 

3 


Part- 

time 

□ 

2 

□ 

2 

□ 

2 

□ 

? 


years 


□ Yes 


□ No 

2 


turn  to  the 
tables  listed 
on  the 
right,  which 
have  been 
prepared 
from  replies 
to  questions 
on  the 
left 


A-l 

D-l 


A-1 

B-2b,2c 

B-5a5b, 

5c 


A-l 

B-3a,3b, 
3c,  3d 
D-2 


A-1 
B- 3 i 

B-4a,4b, 

B-6 


4SS0 


D.  CURRENT  PROFESSIONAL  ACTIVITY 


A-l 

8.1 


B-l 

B-2c 

C-la,lc 


D-l 


02 


15.  Current  professional  status  (check  one) 

>□  At  work  as  a dental  hygienist 

2D  Employed  as  a dental  hygienist,  but  temporarily  absent  from  work 
(because  of  petition,  sickness,  school  recess,  etc.) 

3D  Seeking  work  as  a dental  hygienist  ) If  you  cheeked  one  of  these 

4D  Not  working  or  seeking  work  as  a dental  hygienist  ) boxes,  skip  to  Section  E 

16.  Are  you  currently  employed  in  this  state?  iQ  Yes  No  If  in  another  state,  where? 

In  what  county  do  you  primarily  work? ' " 

17.  In  a typical  week  how  many  hours  do  you  work  for  your  current  employers?  - iiours 

(use  last  week  if  it  was  typical,  otherwise  select  the  most  recent  week  which  was  typical) 

18a.  Check  all  places  where  you  currently  work,  18b.  How  man,  hours  bo  you  work  in  a typical  week? 

(complete  only  if  2 or  more  boxes  are  checked 
<n  item  18a;  hours  should  equal  those  in 
Item  17) 

D PRIVATE  DENTAL  OFFICE(S). . 

D DENTAL  HYGIENE  SCHOOL  OR  OTHER  DENTAL 

AUXILIARY  PROGRAM  

D ELEMENTARY  OR  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  ~~ 

(public  or  private) 

D CITY  OR  COUNTY  HEALTH  AGENCY 

D STATE  HEALTH  AGENCY 

D OTHER  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  AGENCY 

specify 

D OTHER  STATE  GOVERNMENT  AGENCY 

specify 

D ARMY,  NAVY,  AIR  FORCE __ 

D OTHER  FEDERAL  AGENCY, ******  

D PRIVATE  ORGANIZATION 

(voluntary  agency,  prepaid  dental  plan,  etc.) 
specify  organization 


19a.  Check  all  types  of  activity  you  currently  perform: 

•e 

D ORAL  PROPHYLAXIS 

D OTHER  CLINICAL  SERVICE 

( radiographs , fluoride  applications,  etc.) 

D PATIENT  DENTAL  HEALTH  EDUCATION 

(time  devoted  exclusively  to  instruction  of 
individual  patients  in  oral  hygiene,  diet,  etc.) 

D MANAGEMENT  OF  DENTAL  OFFICE  OR  DENTAL  CLINIC 
(recalls,  puliing  charts,  answering  telephone, 
receptionist  duties,  bookkeeping,  etc.) 

D DENTAL  ASSISTING 

(preparing  tray  set  ups,  passing  instruments, 
pouring  models,  etc.)..., 

D GROUP  DENTAL  HEALTH  EDUCATION 

(classroom  instruction  of  students  in  elementary 
schools,  talks  before  civic  groups,  etc.) 

D INSTRUCTION  OF  DENTAL  HYGIENE  STUDENTS  OR  OTHER 
DENTAL  AUXILIARY  STUDENTS 

D ADMINISTRATION 

(Director  of  school  of  dental  hygiene, 
coordinator  of  dental  program  in  a school  or 
local  health  dept,,  etc.).... 

D DENTAL  RESEARCH 

(basic  science,  clinical,  behavioral,  etc.) 

D OTHER  ACTIVITY 

specify 


19b.  How  many  hours  do  you  spend  at  this  activity  in  a 
typical  week?  (complete  only  if  2 or  more  boxes  are 
checked  in  Item  19a ; hours  should  equal  those 
in  Item  17) 


20.  If  you  work  in 
a private  dental 
office  and  some 
place  else,  were 
the  hours  spent 
in  these  activities 
all  devoted  to 
your  private 
dental  practice? 

ID  Yes 
2D  No 


2 


■ If  you  currwtly  work  in  o private  dental  office  complete  Items  21-24;  otherwise  skip  to  Section  E 

21.  Numb«r  of  different  dental  offices  where  you  currently  work. 

22.  Number  of  dentists  whose  patients  you  care  for  injach  dental  office:  other 

Office  1 Office  2 Office  3 Office 4— Offices. 

23.  Are  all  of  these  dentists  general  practitioners?  tD  Yes  2D  No 

IF  NO,  how  many  are  specialists? Specify  type(s) 

24.  Which  type  of  compensation  do  you  receive?  (if  type  varies  among  offices  check  all  that  apply) 

|Q  Salary  only  ?□  Commission  (or  percentage)  only  3D  Both  salary  (or  guarantee)  and  commission 


l PROFESSIONAL  ACTIVITY  OURING  LAST  TWELVE  MONTHS 

□ Check  here  if  you  were  not  employed  as  a dental  hygienist  and  skip  to  Section  F 


25.  How  many  weeks  were  you  employed  during  the  last  12  months? How  many  of  these  weeks  were  you  employed 

and  paid  but  not  at  work?  (vacation,  sick  leave,  school  recess,  etc.) 

26.  How  many  weeks,  if  any,  were  you  employed  in  this  State?  

How  many  weeks,  if  any,  were  you  employed  in  another  State(s)? Name  the  State(s) 


27a.  Check  all  places  where  you  worked  during  the  .ast  12  months:  27b. 

* 


□ PRIVATE  DENTAL  OFFICE(S) 

□ DENTAL  HYGIENE  SCHOOL  OR  OTHER  DENTAL 

AUXILIARY  PROGRAM  

□ ELEMENTARY  OR  SECONDARY  SCHOOL 

(public  or  private) 

□ CITY  OR  COUNTY  HEALTH  AGENCY 

□ STATE  HEALTH  AGENCY 

□ OTHER  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  AGENCY 

specify 

□ OTHER  STATE  GOVERNMENT  AGENCY 

specify 

□ ARMY,  NAVY,  AIR  FORCE 

□ OTHER  FEDERAL  AGENCY 

□ PRIVATE  ORGANIZATION 

(voluntary  agency,  prepaid  dental  plan,  etc.) 
specify 


Indicate 

whether 

you  worked: 

Full- 

Part- 

Combination 

time 

time 

of  full-time 

only 

only 

and  part-time 

iD 

2D 

3D 

»0 

2D 

3D 

27c  How  many  weeks  were 
you  employed  in  the  last 
12  months? 

(complete  only  if  2 or 
more  boxes  are  check- 
ed in  Item  27a.) 


2D  30 

»D  2D  3D 

iD  2Q  3D 

iD  2D  3D 

*D  2D  3D 

iD  2Q  3D 

»D  2D  3D 


ID  20  3D 


28.  What  were  your  gross  earnings  (before  deductions)  from  dental  hygiene  practice  during  last  12  months?  $ _ 
(If  exact  figure  is  not  available,  give  best  estimate  to  the  nearest  $500) 


F.  CONTINUING  EDUCATION 


29.  Have  you  taken  any  short-term  courses  in  dental  hygiene  or  related  subjects  in  the  last  12  months?  iD  Yes  2D  No 
IF  YES,  who  sponsored  the  course(s)?  (check  all  that  apply) 

ID  School  of  dental  hygiene  3D  Dental  school 

2D  State  or  local  dental  hygiene  association  4D  State  or  local  dental  association 

30.  Have  you  seriously  considered  returning  to  college  to  continue  your  education?  iD  Yes  2D  No 
IF  YES,  what  is  your  current  situation?  (check  one) 

iD  Now  enrolled  in  college  3D  Still  considering  enrollment 

2 D Definitely  planning  to  enroll  <D  Definitely  decided  not  to  enroll 

31.  What  would  be  your  goal  for  advancement  if  you  did  continue  your  education? 

iD  Instructor  in  a school  of  dental  hygiene  5D  Other  goal  in  dental  hygiene 

2D  Director  of  a school  of  dental  hygiene  (specify. — ) 

3 D Dentist  6 □ Other  goal  outside  dental  hygiene 

4 D Public  health  dental  hygienist  (specify ) 

3 


C-3a 

C-3b 

C-4a 

Gib 

C-lc 


G4 

B-3h 

B*3e, 

3g 

B-3e 


32.  tf  you  would  like  to  return  to  college,  what  is  likely  to  keep  you  from  doing  so?  (check  all  that  apply) 

rC1 2 * 4  Lack  of  course  offerings  in  a nearby  school  4 0 Lack  of  specific  information  on  opportunities  available 

2 Li  leek  of  sufficient  funds  $□  other  reason 

30  Family  obligations  (pfe***  specify— — — ) 

33.  Would  you  be  interested  in  taking  refresher  training  in  dental  hygiene,  if  such  training  were  available  to  you  in  a nearby  school? 

Yes  No  qi  IF  YES,  in  what  areas  do  you  feel  you  need  refresher  training?  (check  all  that  apply) 

'□  Theory  of  dental  20  Prophylaxis  <0  Other  clinical  skills 

hygiene  practice  3D  X-ray  techniques  (s pacify *_) 

■ If  yet  are  esmutfy  wartHii  as  • hygienist  y*  to"  cenpteted  the  qpestiennafri  after  mswerlitg  Item  39 


fi.  STATUS  OF  CURRENTLY  INACTIVE  KYCIENISTS 


34.  Which  of  the  following  best  describe  why  you  are  not  in  practice  today?  (check  all  that  apply) 

>□  Full-time  family  obligations  «□  loss  of  skill  to  practice 

20  Employment  in  another  occupation  70  (Jnabfa  to  find  suitable  position  as  hygienist 

(specify ) aD  You  prefer  not  to  work 

3D  Attending  school  90  Husband  does  not  want  you  to  work 

aD  Beyond  age  to  practice  oD  Not  licensed  in  state  where  you  currently  reside 

sD  Poor  health  x0  Other  reason  (apaeffy. . 


35.  Approximately  when  do  you  think  you  will  return  to  practice,  according  to  your  present  plans  for  the  future? 
(check  one  which  most  nearly  approximates  your  present  plans) 

iD  Within  the  next  year  <D  Within  the  next  15  years 

2D  Within  the  next  5 years  sD  More  than  15  years  from  now 

3D  Within  the  next  10  years  60  Never 

36.  How  definite  are  your  present  plans 

a.  About  ever  returning  to  practice?  '0  Very  definite  20  Fairly  definite  3D  Not  at  all  definite 

b.  About  the  time,  if  ever,  when  you  will  return?  id  Very  definite  2D  Fairly  definite  3D  Not  at  all  definite 


37.  If  you  do  return  to  practice,  would  you  prefer  to  work:  (chack  ona) 

|0  8 hours  • day,  5 days  • wtek  30  less  than  8 hours  a day,  5 days  a week 

30  8 hours  a day,  less  than  5 days  a week  40  lass  than  8 hours  a day,  less  than  5 days  a week 

38.  What  would  be  your  reason  for  returning  to  practice?  (check  ail  that  might  apply) 
iD  For  self  satisfaction 

20  To  add  to  the  family  income  for  the  education  of  your  children 
30  For  other  financial  retsons 

40  Other  (spadfy 


-) 


-) 


39.  Under  what  conditions  would  you  be  likely  to  return  to  practice?  (check  an  that  might  apply) 

i0  When  your  youngest  child  starts  to  elementary  school 

20  When  your  youngest  child  starts  to  high  school 

30  When  your  youngest  child  starts  to  collage 

4 0 When  you  obtain  a license  to  practice  in  the  state  where  you  now  live 

50  When  a position  is  available  In  your  community 

60  When  your  husband  needs  you  in  his  practice,  if  he  is  a dentist 

;0  After  completion  of  refresher  training,  If  such  training  were  available  to  you  In  a nearby  community  college  or  university 
00  After  completion  of  additional  college  training  which  would  quat.fy  you  for  a more  advanced  position  as  a hygienist 

90  Other  (specify — - — ) 


40.  If  you  would  like  to  practice  again,  what  might  keep  you  from  seeking  a position  as  a hygienist?  (check  ell  thet  might  apply) 

1 0 Difficulty  in  securing  a license 

2 0 lack  of  opportunities  for  hygienists  in  your  community 

j0  You  feel  you  might  be  too  old  to  practice  again 

4 0 You  feel  you  might  have  lost  your  skill  to  practice 

5 □ Yw  have  too  great  an  investment  in  another  occupation 

60  Other  (specify - > 
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STATISTICAL  TABLES 


The  general  topic  of  each  table,  or  series  of  tables,  is  listed  below. 
An  * before  a topic  heading  indicates  a series  of  tables „ 

A.  Licensed  hygienists 

!•  Selected  characteristics  of  instate  and  out-of-state  licensees 

B.  Instate  active  and  inactive  hygienists 

1.  Current  professional  status 
*2.  Location  and  age 

*3.  Education 

(Dental  hygiene  and  other  college  training,  interest  in 
returning  to  college  and  in  taking  refresher  training) 

*4.  Professional  activity  since  liecnsure 

*5.  Family  characteristics 

(Marital  status  and  dependent  children) 

6.  Membership  in  American  Dental  Hygienists’  Association 

C*  Instate  practicing  hygienists 

(Hygienists  employed  in  private  dental  offices) 

*1.  Time  worked 

2.  Activities  performed 

*3.  Employing  dentists 

*4.  Compensation 

(Type  and  amount) 

D.  Ouf-of-state  hygienists 

1.  Location  and  current  status 

2.  School  attended  for  hygiene  training 

3.  Reasons  inactive  hygienists  are  not  practicing 
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EXPLANATION  OF  SELECTED  TERMS  USED  IN  STATISTICAL  TABLES 


Licensed  dental  hygienists  are  divided  into  three  groups  according  to 
their  location  at  the  time  of  the  survey: 

1 Instate  hygienists  include  respondents  who  were  professionally 
active  in  the  survey  state,  as  well  as  inactive  respondents  and 
all  nonrespondents  who  resided  in  the  survey  state.  (Excludes 
survey  state  residents  who  were  active  in  another  state) 

2 Out-of-state  hygienists  include  respondents  who  were  profession- 
ally active  in  one  of  the  other  49  states  or  the  District  of 
Columbia,  as  well  as  inactive  respondents  and  all  nonrespondents 
who  resided  in  another  state. 

3 Hygienists  in  foreign  countries  include  all  other  hygienists  sur- 
veyed 

Respondents  include  hygienists  who  completed  and  returned  their  ques- 
tionnaire and  provided  sufficient  information  to  determine  their 
current  professional  status  Nonrespondents  include  all  other 
hygienists  surveyed. 

The  current  professional  status  of  hygienists  was  determined  according 
to  their  reported  activity  in  dental  hygiene  at  the  time  of  the  survey: 

1 Active  hygienists  include  those  who  were  employed  as  a dental 
hygienist  in  any  position  which  required  the  special  training 
of  a dental  hygienist,  as  well  as  unemployed  hygienists  who 
reported  they  were  seeking  employment  as  a dental  hygienist. 

2*  Inactive  hygienists  include  those  who  were  not  professionally 

active,,  (Includes  hygienists  who  were  employed  in  any  occupation 
other  than  dental  hygiene) 

In  the  presentation  of  current  employment  statistics  the  term  practicing 
hygienists  relates  specifically  to  those  who  were  working  in  a private 
dental  office,  However,  in  statistical  presentations  relating  to 
inactive  hygienists  or  to  trends  in  professional  activity  the  terms 
’’practicing"  or  "in  practice”  are  used  in  a broader  connotation 
referring  to  all  professionally  active  hygienists. 
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Table  A-l  --  Selected  Characteristics  of  Hygienists  Licensed 
in  Mississippi,  by  Location 


o 

ERIC 


Characteristics 

Licensed 

hygienists 

In  Mississippi 

In  other 
States 

Total  respondents 

33 

21 

12 

Current  status 

Active 

26 

17 

9 

Inactive 

7 

4 

3 

Age  in  1966 

Under  25 

13 

8 

5 

25  - 29 

5 

3 

2 

30  - 34 

4 

3 

1 

35  & over 

11 

7 

4 

Year  hygiene  training 
completed 

1957  - 1966 

18 

11 

7 

1947  - 1956 

7 

4 

3 

1937  - 1946 

3 

1 

2 

Before  1937 

5 

5 

- 

Professional  activity 
in  Mississippi 

Ever  active  in  Mississippi 

26 

21 

5 

Never  active  in  Mississippi 

7 

- 

7 

NOTE:  Figures  within  a grouping  will  not  add  to  the  total  if  some  hygienists 

did  not  report  information  for  that  particular  item  on  the  questionnaire. 
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Table  B-l  --  Current  Professional  Status,  by  Place 
of  Employment 


ERIC 


Status  and  place  of  employment 

Instate 

hygienists 

Total 

21 

Active 

17 

Employed 

Private  dental  office 

17  1/ 
15 

Dental  hygiene  school  or  other  auxiliary  program 

Elementary  or  secondary  school  (public  or  private) 

City  or  county  health  agency 
State  health  agency 

2 

Other  local  government  agency 
Other  state  government  agency 
Army,  navy,  air  force 
Other  federal  agency 
Private  agency 

1 

Unemployed  (seeking  work  as  dental  hygienist) 

- 

Inactive  

4 

1/  Figures  will  add  to  more  than  total  if  hygienists  reported  more  than 
one  type  of  employer. 
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Table  B-2a  --  County  Location 


o 

ERIC 

MiiauawMajiiu 


County  1/ 

Instate 

hygienists 

Active 

Employed 

Total  full  time, 

year  round 

Inactive 

Total 

21 

17 

9 

4 

Alcorn 

2 

2 

2 

Bolivar 

1 

1 

1 

De  Soto 

1 

1 

- 

- 

Grenada 

1 

1 

;VHinds 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Jackson 

1 

1 

- 

Jones 

1 

1 

1 

Lawrence 

1 

1 

Leflore 

1 

1 

1 

- 

Lowndes 

1 

1 

1 

Pike 

3 

3 

Simpson 

1 

1 

1 

- 

Warren 

2 

2 

Washington 

1 

1 

- 

* Counties  included  in  the  latest  1967  definition  of  Standard  Metropol- 
itan Statistical  Areas,  established  by  the  ILS.  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
Office  of  Statistical  Standards. 

1/  There  were  apparently  no  licensed  hygienists  in  68  of  the  82  counties 
in  Mississippi;  two  of  the  68  counties  are  defined  as  metropolitan 
counties. 
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Table  B-2b  --  Age  Distribution  in  1966 


Age 

Instate 

hygienists 

Active 

Employed 

Total  full  time, 

year  round 

Inactive 

Total,  all  ages 

21 

17 

9 

4 

Under  25 

8 

7 

4 

1 

25  - 29  years 

3 

3 

1 

- 

30  - 34  years 

3 

3 

1 

- 

35  - 39  years 

1 

- 

- 

1 

40  - 44  years 

- 

- 

- 

- 

45  - 49  years 

1 

1 

1 

_ 

50  - 54  years 

3 

3 

2 

- 

55  - 59  years 

- 

- 

- 

- 

60  years  & over 

2 

- 

- 

2 

Not  reported 

- 

- 

- 

- 
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Table  B-2c  — Age  Distribution  in  1966,  By  Current  Professional  Status 

for  Mississippi 


Current  professional 
status 

Instate 

hygienists 

Under 

25 

By  age  in  1966 
25-  30-  35  & 
29  34  over 

Not 

reported 

Total 

21 

8 

3 

3 

7 

- 

Active 

17 

7 

3 

3 

4 

- 

Employed  in  private 

dental  office 

15 

7 

3 

3 

2 

- 

Other  active 

2 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

Inactive 

4 

1 

- 

- 

3 

O 

ERIC 

ujmiauwwMMJiiu 
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Table  B-3a  — School  Attended 

for  Dental  Hygiene 

Training 

School 

Instate 

hygienists 

Active 

Inactive 

Total 

21 

17 

4 

With  formal  academic  training 

21 

17 

4 

University  of  Tennessee 

15 

14 

1 

Forsyth  School  for  Dental  Hygienists 

3 

1 

2 

Northwestern  University 

2 

1 

1 

Loyola  University  of  New  Orleans 

1 

1 

- 

With  no  formal  academic  training 

- 

- 

soci 


Table  B-3b  --  Year  Dental  Hygiene  Certificate  or  Degree  Was  Received 

by  Selected  Schools 


Year 

All 

schools 

University  of 

Tennessee 

All  other 

schools 

Total 

Active 

Total  Active 

Total 

Active 

Instate 

hygienists 

21 

17 

14 

13 

7 

4 

1964  - 1966 

6 

5 

5 

4 

1 

1 

1961  - 1963 

3 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

1958  - 1960 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1955  - 1957 

3 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

Before  1955 

7 

4 

2 

2 

5 

2 

■ 50C2 
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Table  B-3c  --  County  Location,  by  Selected  Schools 


County 

All 

schools 

University  of  Tennessee  All  other  schools 

Total 

Active 

Total 

Active 

Total 

Active 

Total 

• 21 

17 

14 

13 

7 

4 

Alcorn 

2 

2 

2 

2 

- 

- 

Bolivar 

1 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

De  Soto 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Grenada 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

*Hinds 

4 

3 

1 

1 

3 

2 

Jackson 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Jones 

1 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

Lawrence 

1 

1 

- 

- 

1 

1 

Leflore 

1 

1 

1 

1 

- 

Lowndes 

1 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

Pike 

3 

3 

3 

3 

• 

- 

Simpson 

1 

1 

1 

1 

“ 

Warren 

2 

- 

• 

- 

2 

- 

Washington 

1 

1 

- 

- 

1 

1 

* Counties 

included 

in  the  latest 

1967  definition  of  Standard  Metropolitan 

Statistical  Areas, 

established 

by  the  U.S. 

Bureau  of 

the  Budget, 

Office 

of  Statistical  Standards. 
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Table  B-3d  --  Highest  Level  of  College  Training  Attained 


Highest  level  attained 

Instate 

hygienists 

Active 

Inactive 

Total 

21 

17 

4 

Dental  hygiene  certificate  only 

9 

8 

1 

Additional  college,  but  no  degree 

10 

8 

2 

Less  than  1 year 

- 

- 

- 

1 year  but  less  than  2 years 

3 

2 

1 

2 years  but  less  than  3 years 

6 

5 

1 

3 years  but  less  than  4 years 

1 

1 

- 

4 or  more  years 

- 

- 

- 

Number  of  years  not  reported 

• 

- 

• 

Bachelor's  degree 

1 

- 

1 

Master's  degree 

1 

1 

- 

Doctoral  degree 

- 

- 

- 

Level  of  college  training  not  reported 

- 

- 

- 

No  college  training 

- 

- 

- 
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Table  B-3e  --  Current  Plans  for  Returning  to  College 


Current  plans 

Instate 

hygienists 

Active 

Inactive 

Total 

21 

17 

A 

Have  seriously  considered  returning 

8 

8 

- 

Now  enrolled 

- 

- 

- 

Definitely  planning  to  enroll 

- 

- 

- 

Still  considering  enrollment 

6 

6 

- 

Definitely  decided  not  to  enroll 

1 

1 

- 

Current  plans  not  reported 

1 

1 

Have  never  considered  returning 

10 

7 

,3 

Plans  to  continue  education  not  reported 

3 

2 

1 

Table  B-3f  --  Goal  for  Advancement  If  College  Education  Were  Continued 


Goal  for  advancement 

Selected 
instate 
hygienists  ^ / 

Active 

Inactive 

Total 

6 

6 

• 

Goal  reported  2/ 

6 

6 

- 

Instructor  in  a school  of  dental  hygiene 

2 

2 

- 

Director  of  a school  of  dental  hygiene 

1 

1 

- 

Dentist 

2 

2 

- 

Public  health  dental  hygienist  3/ 

1 

1 

- 

Hygienist  in  elementary  or  high  school  3/ 

- 

- 

- 

Other  goal  in  dental  hygiene  specified 

- 

- 

- 

Goal  outside  dental  hygiene  specified 

2 

2 

Goal  not  reported 

- 

- 

- 

1/  Hygienists  who  reported  they  were  enrolled,  definitely  planning  to  enroll, 
or  still  considering  enrollment  (see  Table  B-3e), 


2/  Items  will  add  to  more  than  total  if  hygienists  reported  more  than  one  goal. 

3/  Some  hygienists  who  are  interested  in  working  in  the  schools  are  probably 
included  in  the  public  health  category. 
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Table  B~3g  — Obstacles  to  Returning  to  College,  by  Current  Plans  for 
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1/  Includes  all  hygienists  who  have  seriously  considered  returning  to  college  and  who  reported  their  current 
plans,  except  those  now  enrolled  (see  Table  B-3e) „ 

Items  will  add  to  more  than  total  if  hygienists  reported  more  than  one  obstacle. 

— ' These  obstacles  were  not  included  on  the  printed  questionnaire,  but  were  written  in  by  the  specified 
number  of  respondents. 


Table  B-3h  --  Sponsors  of  Short-term  Courses  Taken  in  Dental  Hygiene 
or  Related  Subjects  in  Last  12  Months 


Sponsors 

Instate 

hygienists 

Active 

Inactive 

Total 

21 

17 

4 

Have  taken  courses 

3 

3 

- 

School  of  dental  hygiene 

2 

2 

- 

State  or  local  dental  hygiene 
association 

_ 

Dental  school 

1 

1 

- 

State  or  local  dental  association 

- 

- 

- 

Other  sponsor 

- 

- • 

- 

Sponsor  not  reported 

- 

- 

- 

Have  not  taken  courses 

17 

13 

4 

If  courses  taken  not  reported 

1 

1 

- 

1/  Items  will  add  to  more  than  total 

if  hygienists 

reported  taking 

more  than 

one  course. 


Table  B-3i  --  Interest  in  Taking  Refresher  Training  in  Dental  Hygiene 
If  Such  Training  Were  Available  in  a Nearby  School 


Current  status 
by  past  activity 
in  this 
State 


Instate 

hygienists 


By  interest  in  taking 
refresher  training 


Interested 


Not 


Not 


Active  hygienists,  by  total 

years  active  in  this  State 

17 

13 

4 

- 

2 years  or  less 

7 

6 

1 

- 

3 - 5 

3 

2 

1 

- 

6 - 10 

1 

- 

1 

- 

11  years  or  more 

3 

3 

“ 

* 

Years  not  reported 

3 

2 

1 

- 

Inactive  hygienists,  by  last 

year  active  in  this  State 

4 

- 

1 

3 

1964  or  later 

2 

- 

1 

1 

1961  - 1963 

1 

- 

- 

1 

1956  - 1960 

- 

* 

- 

- 

Before  1956 

1 

- 

- 

1 

Never  active 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Year  not  reported 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5GC7 


Table  B-4a  --  Past  Professional 
Activity  in  State  by  Hygienists 
Ever  Active  in  the  State 


ERIC 


Year  first 
licensed 
in  State 

Percent  of 
ever  active 
hygienists 

Average  years  in  State 
Licensed  Active 

Percent  of 
licensed 
years  active 

Total 

100 

11.0 

8.4 

76 

1964  - 1966 

41 

1.7 

1.7 

100 

1961  - 1963 

18 

4.3 

3.0 

70 

1953  - 1960 

12 

7.5 

5.5 

73 

1955  - 1957 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1951  - 1954 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Before  1951 

29 

29.4 

22.2 

76 

5CC8. 


Table  B-4b  --  Other  States  in  Which  Previously  Active,  By  Last 
Year  in  Practice  in  the  Other  State 


State 


Instate 

hygienists 


By  last  year  in  practice 

1964  1961-  1958-  Before  Not 

or  later  1963  1960  1958  reported 


Total  21 

Have  been  active  in  other 

States  1/  13 

Alabama  1 

Arkansas  I 

California  1 

Florida  1 

Illinois  1 

Louisiana  2 

Massachusetts  1 

Michigan  1 

Oklahoma  1 

South  Carolina  1 

Tennessee  7 

Have  not  been  active  in  other 
States  7 

If  active  in  other  States  not 
reported 1_ 


1/  Figures  will  add  to  more  than  total  i 
than  one  other  State. 


5 5 3 5 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 2 2 2 


hygienists  reported  practicing  in  more 


WOO 


Table  B-5a  — Marital  Status 


ERLC 


Marital  status 

Instate 

hygienists 

Total 

Active 
Employed 
full  time, 
year  round 

Inactive 

Total 

21 

17 

9 

4 

Single 

7 

5 

4 

2 

Ever  married 

14 

12 

3 

2 

Now  married 

13 

11 

2 

2 

Other  status 

1 

1 

1 

- 

Status  not  reported 

- 

• 

- 

- 

Table  B-5b  -- 

Presence  of  Dependent 

Children 

Number  of 
dependent  children 

Ever 

married 

instate 

hygienists 

Total 

Active 
Employed 
full  time, 
year  round 

Inactive 

Total 

14 

12 

5 

2 

With  no  children 

3 

3 

- 

- 

With  children 

11 

9 

5 

2 

1 

7 

6 

5 

1 

2 

3 

2 

- 

1 

3 

- 

- 

- 

4 

1 

1 

- 

- 

5 or  more 

* 

- 

- 

- 

Number  of  children  not  reported 

- 

- 

- 

- 

c 

u 


CiO 


Table  B-5c  --  School  Status  and  Age  of  Dependent  Children 


ERLC 

MMlffflffTlTLilJ 


School  status 
and  age  of  children 

Ever  married 
instate  hygienists 

Active 

Inactive 

Total  with  children 

n 

9 

2 

School  status 

None  in  school 

6 

5 

1 

Some  in  school  ^ 

5 

4 

1 

In  grades  1-8 

4 

3 

1 

In  grades  9-12 

1 

- 

1 

In  college  or  business  school 

1 

1 

- 

School  status  not  reported 

- 

- 

- 

Age  of  children 

With  children  under  15  years  ^ 

10 

8 

2 

1 year  or  less 

2 

1 

1 

2-3  years 

3 

3 

- 

4-5  years 

3 

3 

- 

6-7-8  years 

1 

1 

- 

9-10-11  years 

3 

3 

- 

12  - 13  - 14  years 

1 

- 

1 

With  children  15  and  over  only 

1 

1 

- 

Age  not  reported 

- 

- 

- 

1/  Figures  will  add  to  more  than  total  if  hygienists  reported  children  in 
more  than  one  group. 


soil 


d 

ERIC 


Table  B-6  — Membership  in  American  Dental  Hygienists ' Association  J7 


Current  membership 
status 

Instate 

hygienists 

Active 

Inactive 

Total 

21 

17 

4 

A member 

13 

10 

3 

Not  a member,  but  a member  at 
one  time 

8 

7 

1 

Not  a member,  past  membership 
not  reported 

- 

- 

- 

Never  a member 

- 

- 

- 

Current  and  past  membership 
not  reported 

$ 

1/  Excludes  junior  memberships. 
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Table  C-lc  --  Sunimary  of  Time  Worked  in  Private  Dental  Offices 


Time  worked  1/ 

Practicing 
hygieni sts 

Aggregate 

hours 

reported 

Aggregate 

weeks 

reported 

Total 

15 

- 

- 

Time  reported 

15 

435 

724 

Full  time 

7 

287 

338 

Year  round 

6 

247 

300 

Less  than  year  round 

1 

40 

38 

Part  time 

8 

148 

386 

Year  round 

5 

87 

255 

Less  than  year  round 

3 

61 

131 

Time  not  reported 

- 

- 

- 

1/  Definitions  of  time  worked 


Full  time  — 35  hours  or  mere  in  a typical  week 

Part  time  --  less  than  35  hours 

Year  round  --  48  weeks  or  more  in  the  12  months  preceding 

the  survey 

Less  than 

year  round  --  less  than  48  weeks 


O 

ERIC 

MIMffTllffl 
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Table  C-2  --  Activities  Performed  in  Private  Dental  Offices  By 
Time  Spent  At  Each  Activity  in  A Typical  Week 


Activity 

Practicing 
hygienis is 

Time  spent 
Hygienists 
reporting 
hours 

at  activity 
Aggregate 
hours 
reported 

Total 

15 

- 

- 

Activities  reported 

15 

- 

- 

Oral  prophylaxis 

15 

9 

171 

Other  clinical  services  J J 

13 

7 

44 

Patient  dental  health  education  2 / 

14 

8 

39 

Management  of  dental  office  3/ 

8 

5 

18 

Dental  assisting  tasks  4/ 

5 

2 

10 

Activities  not  reported 

- 

- 

- 

l I Radiographs,  fluoride  applications,  etc. 

21  Time  devoted  exclusively  to  instruction  of  individual  patients  in  oral  hygiene, 
diet,  etc, 

3/  Recalls,  pulling  charts,  answering  telephone,  receptionist  duties,  bookkeeping, 
etc, 

4/  Preparing  tray  set-ups,  passing  instruments,  pouring  models,  etc. 
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Table  C-3a  --  Employing  Dentists,  By  Number  of  Dental  Offices 


ERIC 


Number  of  dental  offices 


Number  of  Practicing  in  which  employed 


employing  dentists  1/ 

hygienists 

1 

2 

3 4 °r 
more 

Not 

reported 

Total 

15 

11 

2 

2 - 

- 

Dentists  reported 

12 

8 

2 

2 - 

_ 

1 

6 

6 

- 

- 

- 

2 

3 

1 

2 

- 

- 

3 

2 

1 

- 

1 - 

- 

4 or  more 

1 

- 

- 

1 - 

- 

Number  of  dentists 

not  reported 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

1/  Includes  only  those  dentists  whose  patients  the  hygienist 
cared  for. 

Table  C-3b  --  Type  of  Practice  of  Employing  Dentists 


Type  of  practice 

Practicing 

of  employing  dentists 

hygienists 

Total 

15 

Worked  for  general  practitioner  only 

14 

Worked  for  dental  specialist 

- 

Type  not  reported 

1 

« 
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Table  C-lc  for  definitions  of  time  worked 
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Table  D-l  — Location  and  Current  Professional  Status 


State 

Out  of 
State 

hygienists 

Total 

Active 
In  private 
dental  offices 

Other 

active 

Inactive 

Total 

12 

9 

7 

2 

3 

Alabama 

4 

3 

2 

1 

1 

California 

1 

1 

- 

1 

- 

Florida 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Louisiana 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

New  York 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

Oklahoma 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

Tennessee 

3 

2 

2 

• 

1 
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Table  D~2  --  Year  Certificate  or  Degree  Was  Received 
by  Current  Professional  Status 


Year  certificate  or 
degree  was  received 

Out-of-state 

hygienists 

Active 

Inactive 

Total 

12 

9 

3 

With  formal  academic 

training 

12 

9 

3 

1964  - 1966 

6 

5 

1 

1961  - 1963 

1 

- 

1 

1958  - 1960 

- 

- 

- 

1955  - 1957 

1 

1 

- 

Before  1955 

4 

3 

1 

With  no  formal  academic 

training 

- 

- 

- 
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Table  B-3  --  Reasons  Why  Inactive  Hygienists  Were  Not 
Professionally  Active 


f* — 

a 

Reasons 

Inactive 

out-of-state 

hygienists 

Total 

3 

Reasons  reported  U 

3 

Full-time  family  obligations 

1 

Employment  in  another  occupation 

2 

Attending  school 

Beyond  age  to  practice 

_ 

Poor  health 

_ 

Loss  of  skill  to  practice 

_ 

Unable  to  find  suitable  position  as  hygienist 

_ 

She  prefers  not  to  work 

1 

Husband  does  not  want  her  to  work 

1 

Not  licensed  in  state  where  she  currently  resides 

1 

Another  reason  specified 

Reasons  not  reported 

1/  Figures  will  add  to  more  than  total  if  hygienists  reported  more  than 
one  reason. 
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ALLIED  HEALTH  PROFESSIONS 
SPECIAL  IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAM 

INTRODUCTION 


Section  792(b)  of  the  Publ Health  Service  Act,  as  amended,  authorizes 
special  improvement  grants  to  junior  colleges,  colleges  and  universities  which 
qualify  as  training  centers 1 for  the  allied  health  professions.  These  grants 
may  be  awarded  to  conduct  projects  for  the  provision,  maintenance,  or  im- 
provement of  the  specialized  function  which  the  center  serves,  including  the 
following: 

expansion  of  the  enrollment  in  allied  health  educational  programs  pres- 
ently offered; 

improvement  of  the  allied  health  curriculum (s)  offered  through  revision, 
improved  teaching  methods  and  aids  (for  example,  audio-visual  equip- 
ment, laboratory  equipment),  better  coordination  between  academic  and 
clinical  portions  of  the  curriculum,  etc.; 

establishment  of  additional  allied  health  educational  and  training  pro- 
grams in  fields  not  currently  offered  at  that  institution; 2 

implementation  of  special  programs  which  have  been  developed  through 
other  mechanisms  to  reach  special  groups,  such  as  returning  veterans  in  a 
health  field,  the  economically  or  culturally  deprived,  or  persons  re- 
entering any  of  the  allied  health  fields; 2 

development  and  implementation  of  better  coordinated  programs,  both 
within  the  institutions  and  among  cooperating  institutions,  for  the  train- 
ing of  allied  health  professions  personnel. 

This  document  describes  the  policies  and  procedures  governing  special  im- 
provement grants.  These  grants  are  governed  by  the  policies  in  this  document, 
and  the  applicable  portions  of  Public  Health  Service  Grants  for  Training 
Projects  - Policy  Statement  3 However,  where  this  document  differs  from 


1 The  requirements  for  qualifying  as  a training  center  are  on  pages  2-4  tligible 
Applicants). 

2 Special  improvement  grants  are  not  designed  for  experimentation  or  demonstration. 
For  information  on  development  of  such  projects,  refer  to  the  Special  P.  jject  Grant 
document. 

3 Referred  to  throughout  the  remainder  of  this  document  as  the  "Policy  Statement." 
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the  Policv  Statement,  the  policies  set  forth  in  this  document  take  precedence. 
Because  there  are  a number  of  instances  in  which  the  policies  governing  these 
grants  differ  from  those  m the.  Policy  Statement,  it  is  recommended  that  the 
grantee  institutions  review  this  document  before  referring  to  the  Policy  State- 
ment. 


ADMINISTRATION 

The  Allied  Health  Professions  Educational  Improvement  Program  (Special 
Improvement  Grants)  is  administered  by  the  Division  of  Allied  Health  Man- 
power, Bureau  of  Health  Manpower  Education,  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
Questions  concerning  the  professional  program  aspects  of  these  grants  (such 
as  consultation  relating  to  the  development  and  content  of  projects  for  which 
support  is  sought),  as  well  as  questions  concerning  the  procedural  and  man- 
agement aspects  of  these  grants  (such  as  application  and  award  procedures, 
financial  reports,  etc.)  should  be  directed  to: 

Division  dk  Allied  Health  Manpower 
Bureau  ^ Health  Manpower  Education 
National  Institutes  of  Health 
9000  Rockville  Pike 
Bethesda,  Maryland  20014 


EL  IGIBLE  APPLICANTS  - QUALIFYING 
AS  A TRAINING  CENTER 

To  be  eligible  to  apply  for  a special  improvement  grant,  an  applicant  must 
qualify  as  a training  center  for  the  allied  health  professions.  To  qualify  as  a 
training  center,  the  applicant  must:' 

(1)  Be  a public  or  other  nonprofit  junior  college,  college,  or  university 
located  in  a State,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  American  Samoa,  or  Guam. 

(2)  Provide  training  for  at  least  20  students  in  the  program  years  as 
specified  under  A and  B below,  with  no  fewer  than  6 students 
enrolled  in  each  program  in  the  years  specified. 

A.  Educational  programs  which  qualify  students  for  the  baccalau- 
reate degree,  its  equivalent,  or  a higher  degree  to  the  extent 
required  to  prepare  graduates  for  basic  professional  certifica- 
tion, registration,  or  licensure  and  for  employment  as  one  of 
the  following: 


1.  Medical  Technologist 

2.  Optometric  Technologist 

3.  Dental  Hygienist 

4.  Radiologic  Technologist 


6.  Dietitian 

7.  Occupational  Therapist 

8.  Physical  Therapist 

9.  Sanitarian 


5.  Medical  Record  Librarian 

In  the  educational  programs  which  include  a clinical  component  or 
other  professional  component  that  is  undertaken  in  whole  or  in 
part,  after  the  awarding  of  the  baccalaureate  degree,  but  is  not 
creditable  to  a higher  degree,  the  certificate  or  document  which 
signifies  satisfactory  completion  of  the  training  experience  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  equivalent  of  a baccalaureafe. 

Students  eligible  to  be  counted  must  be  enrolled  in  the  3rd,  4th,  5th 
or  6th  year  as  of  October  15  in  the  Federal  fiscal  year  in  which 
application  is  made.  This  will  permit  the  inclusion  of  students  en- 
rolled in  clinical  training  taken  after  the  award  of  the  baccalaureate 
degree,  which  does  not  exceed  24  months,  when  such  training  is 
required  for  basic  professional  preparation. 

Likewise,  students  enrolled  in  these  curriculums  in  higher  degree 
programs  (e.g.,  Masters/,  when  such  is  required  for  basic  prepara- 
tion, also  may  be  counted. 

B.  Educational  programs  which  qualify  students  for  the  associate 
degree  or  its  equivalent  and  for  employment  as  one  of  the 
following: 

1.  X-ray  Technician 

2.  Medical  Record  Technician 

3.  Inhalation  Therapy  Technician 

4.  Dental  Laboratory  Technician 

5.  Dental  Hygienist 

6.  Dental  Assistant 

7.  Ophthalmic  Assistant 

8.  Occupational  Therapy  Assistant 

9.  Dietary  Technician 

10.  Medical  Laboratory  Technician 

1 1 . Optometric  T echnician 

12.  Sanitarian  Technician 

A certificate,  diploma  or  other  document  awarded  by  the  training 
center  which  signifies  satisfactory  completion  of  a program  of  study 
carrying  not  less  than  two  years  of  academic  credit  is  considered  to 
be  the  equivalent  of  an  associate  degree. 
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Students  eligible  to  be  counted  in  associate  degree  programs  must  be 
enrolled  in  the  2nd  or  final  year  as  of  October  15  of  the  Federal 
fiscal  year  in  which  application  is  made. 

(3}  Provide  assurance  that  it  is  affiliated  with  one  or  more  teaching 
hospitals  which  provide  the  clinical  training,  if  required,  for  com- 
pletion of  the  curriculums  listed  in  A and  B above  by  means  of  an 
agreement4  which  stipulates  - 

(a)  the  responsibilities  of  the  center,  the  responsibilities  of  the  hos- 
pital, and  their  joint  responsibilities  with  respect  to  the  clinical 
components  of  such  curriculums; 

(b)  the  procedure  by  which  the  center  and  the  hospital  will  coordi- 
nate the  academic  and  clinical  training  of  students  in  such  cur* 
riculums;  and 

(c)  that,  with  respect  to  the  clinical  component  of  each  such  cur* 
riculum,  the  teaching  plan  and  resources  have  been  jointly 
examined  and  approved  by  the  appropriate  faculty  of  the 
center  and  staff  of  the  hospital. 

{4}  Meet  the  following  accreditation  requirements: 

Colleges  and  Universitiec  must  be  accredited  by  a recognized  body 
or  bodies  recognized  for  such  purpose  by  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Junior  Colleges  must  be  accredited  by  the  regional  accrediting 
agency  for  the  region  in  which  they  are  located  or  provide  satis- 
factory assurance  afforded  by  such  accrediting  agency  that  reason- 
able progress  is  being  made  toward  accreditation.  Junior  colleges 
that  wish  to  apply  on  the  basis  of  reasonable  assurance  of  accredita- 
tion must  include,  as  part  of  the  grant  application,  a supporting 
statement  from  the  regional  accrediting  agency. 


ACCREDITATION 

The  bodies  recognized  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  accrediting 
institutions  of  higher  education  are  the  following: 

New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 
Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  Commis- 
sion  on  Institutions  of  Higher  Education 

4 Applications  (including  continuation  applications)  submitted  after  July  1, 1972  must 
contain  copies  of  written  affiliation  agreements  with  all  facilities  in  which  students 
are  placed  for  the  clinical  portion  of  the  curriculum  when  such  facilities  are  notan 
institutional  component  of  the  applicant  institution. 


North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  Com- 
mission on  Higher  Schools 

Northwest  Association  of  Secondary  and  H igher  Schools,  Commission  on 
Higher  Schools 

Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools 

Western  Association  of  Schools  and  Colleges,  Accrediting  Commission 
for  Senior  Colleges  and  Universities,  and  Accrediting  Commission 
for  Junior  Colleges 

An  applicant  institution  which  is  not  a part  of  a college  or  university  ac- 
credited by  one  of  the  bodies  listed  above,  will  be  considered  accredited  for 
the  purposes  of  this  grant  program  if  it  is  approved  by  a professional  accredit- 
ing body,  recognized  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  to  award  the  princi- 
pal professional  degree  granted  by  the  institution. 


Training  centers  that  wish  to  apply  for  a special  improvement  grant  must 
submit  a completed  application  form.  Detailed  instructions  concerning  the 
preparation  and  the  time  of  submission  are  provided  with  the  application. 


New,  supplemental,  and  renewal  applications  will  be  reviewed  for  technical 
merit  by  an  expert  review  committee  and  then  reviewed  in  terms  of  the  effect 
of  the  application  toward  attainment  of  national  objectives  by  the  National 
Advisory  Allied  Health  Professions  Council. 

Applications  will  also  be  reviewed  to  ascertain  the  following: 

(1)  That  the  purposes  for  which  the  center  proposes  to  expend  the 
funds  are  within  the  intent  of  the  authorizing  legislation. 

(2)  That  the  application  contains  assurance  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary 
that  during  the  Federal  fiscal  year  in  which  the  grant  is  made  the 
training  center  will  expend  in  support  of  those  specified  curriculums 
which  qualify  the  applicant  as  a training  center,  an  amount  (other 
than  amounts  for  construction)  of  non-Federal  funds  which  is  at 
least  as  great  as  the  average  amount  of  non-Federal  funds  expended 
by  the  center  for  such  purposes  during  the  three  Federal  fiscal  years 
immediately  preceding  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  grant  is  sought. 


APPLICATION  PROCEDURES 


REVIEW  PROCESS 
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This  requirement  is  to  insure  that  special  improvement  funds  supplement,  not 
supplant,  non-Federal  support  of  the  center's  activities. 

The  authorizing  legislation  requires  that  in  determining  priority  among  special 
improvement  grants,  consideration  will  be  given  to: 

The  relative  financial  need  of  the  applicant  for  such  a grant, 

The  relative  effectiveness  of  the  applicant's  plan  in  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  such  grants, 

The  extent  to  which  the  applicant's  proposal  contributes  to  an  equitable 
geographic  distribution  of  training  centers  offering  high-quality  training 
of  allied  health  professions  personnel. 

Reasons  for  the  actions  recommended  hy  review  bodies  on  an  application  will 
be  given  only  upon  receipt  of  a written  request  from  the  designated  program 
director  or  official  whose  name  appears  on  the  application  face  sheet  as 
representing  the  institution. 


GRANT  AWARDS 

Each  school  receiving  a special  improvement  grant  will  be  sent  annually  a 
Notice  of  Grant  Awarded.  The  initial  Notice  of  Grant  Awarded  will  indicate 
the  period  for  which  support  of  the  approved  project  has  been  recommended 
(the  project  period),  the  approved  budget  (by  types  of  expenditures  author- 
ized) and  the  amount  available  for  expenditure  during  the  portion  of  the 
project  period  covered  by  the  approved  budget  (the  budget  period),  and  the 
level  of  support  recommended  for  the  remainder  of  the  project  period. 

Five  years  is  the  maximum  period  for  which  special  improvement  grant  sup- 
port may  be  requested.  Continued  support  for  the  second  through  the  fifth 
years  of  a project  will  be  subject  to  satisfactory  progress  toward  project 
objectives,  the  availability  of  funds  for  special  improvement  grants,  and  con- 
tinuation of  the  authorizing  legislation.  Funds  for  an  approved  project  will  be 
awarded  annually  on  the  basis  of  the  needs  for  each  budget  period. 

Unobligated  funds  available  at  the  end  of  each  budget  period  will  remain  in 
the  grant  account  but  will  be  applied  as  partial  payment  of  future  awards 
within  the  project  period  and  may  be  used  only  within  the  limits  of  the 
budgets  approved  for  the  budget  periods  covered  by  these  awards.  The  con- 
tinuation award  may  include  funds  in  the  amount  of  an  approved  budget,  or 
funds  to  be  added  to  those  funds  remaining  from  a previous  grant  to  provide 
an  amount  equal  to  the  approved  budget.  At  the  end  of  the  project  period, 
unobligated  funds  remaining  in  the  grant  account  must  be  accounted  for 
according  to  instructions  that  will  be  provided. 
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EXPENDITURE  OF  GRANT  FUNDS 

Special  improvement  grant  funds  must  be  used  solely  for  the  purposes  de- 
scribed in  the  approved  application  or  for  such  related  purposes  as  may 
subsequently  be  approved  as  necessary  to  the  project. 

A, ;  Allowable  Costs  - Typical  allowable  expenditures  include  salaries  and 
associated  fringe  benefits  of  professional  and  supportive  staff,  purchase  of 
supplies  and  equipment,  alterations  and  renovations,  books  and  periodicals, 
and  other  necessary  costs  related  to  carrying  out  the  objectives  of  the  grant 
award.  Salaries  and  wages  of  professional  staff  may  be  charged  to  the  grant  in 
proportion  to  the  distribution  of  their  total  effort  between  activities  within 
the  scope  of  the  award  and  other  activities,  such  as  research  (see  the  Policy 
Statement). 

B.  Unallowable  Costs  - Special  improvement  grant  funds  may  not  be  used  for 
the  operation  of  teaching  hospitals,  other  patient  care  costs,  financial  assist- 
ance to  students  (e.g.,  stipends,  tuition  and  fees,  travel  allowances),  research 
(except  for  research  regarding  the  educational  process  as  it  relates  to  the 
various  allied  health  professions),  research  training  or  construction.  The  pro- 
hibition against  payment  of  operating  costs  of  teaching  hospitals  does  not 
preclude  using  these  funds  to  pay  salaries  of  clinical  teaching  staff  engaged  in 
the  approved  project  and  other  closely  related  costs  of  conducting  the  ap- 
proved project. 


Construction  includes  (1)  the  construction  of  new  buildings  or  the  acquisition 
of  existing  buildings  (including  related  costs,  such  as  architects' fees,  acquisi- 
tion of  land,  and  off-site  improvements),  (2)  the  expansion,  remodeling, 
alteration  and  repair  of  existing  buildings,  except  where  the  cost  during  a 
budget  period  does  not  exceed  $50,000,  and  (3)  the  initial  equipping  of  such 
buildings.  The  prohibition  against  expending  special  improvement  grant  funds 
in  excess  of  $50,000  for  remodeling,  alteration  and  repair  of  existing  build- 
ings during  a budget  period  may  be  waived  when  it  is  determined  that  such 
expenditures  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  approved  purposes  of  the  grant 
proposal. 


For  more  detailed  information  concerning  the  definitions  of  the  costs  de- 
scribed above  and  the  principles  governing  their  allocation  to  an  approved 
grant,  training  centers  should  refer  to  the  Policy  Statement  and  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  Circular  A-21, which  are  available  in  financial  offices  of  most  grantee 
institutions,  or  from  the  Division  of  Allied  Health  Manpower  (see  section  on 
"Administration"  for  address). 
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INDIRECT  COSTS 


An  indirect  cost  allowance  will  be  provided  at  the  rate  of  8 percent  of 
allowable  direct  costs,  subject  to  downward  adjustment  if  the  actual  rate  is 
less.  {See  Policy  Statement  for  Definition  of  Indirect  Costs.) 


METHOD  OF  PAYMENT 

Grantees  will  be  paid  under  a letter  of  credit  or  cash  request  system.  Ques- 
tions concerning  the  methods  of  payment  should  be  directed  to  the  individual 
designated  as  the  payee  on  the  Notice  of  Grant  Awarded.  If  necessary,  that 
individual  may  contact  the  following  office  for  additional  information: 

Federal  Assistance  Financing  Branch 
Office  of  Financial  Management 
National  Institutes  of  Health 
Bethesda,  Maryland  20014 


CONTINUED  SUPPORT 

Continued  support  must  be  requested  for  each  subsequent  budge*  period.  An 
application  form  for  requesting  continuation  support  will  be  mailed  to 
grantees  at  the  appropriate  time.  The  continuation  application  must  be  sub- 
mitted in  accordance  with  the  instructions  attached  thereto.  Continued  sup- 
port is  contingent  upon  availability  of  funds,  the  demonstrated  progress  of 
the  project  in  meeting  the  stated  objectives,  and  continuation  of  the  author- 
izing legislation. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  SUPPORT 

If  a grantee  wishes  to  request  additional  funds  over  those  budgeted  and 
approved  by  the  Division  of  Allied  Health  Manpower  for  the  remaining  por- 
tion of  the  project  period,  a supplemental  application  for  additional  funds 
must  be  submitted.  Supplemental  applications  for  the  expansion  of  a special 
improvement  grant  are  subject  to  the  same  deadlines  and  processed  in  the 
same  manner  as  new  and  renewal  applications.  In  addition,  they  must  com- 
pete with  new  and  renewal  applications  for  available  funds.  Appropriate  appli- 
cation materials  will  be  provided  upon  request. 
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RENEWAL  SUPPORT 

If  additional  support  is  desired  to  continue  support  beyond  the  approved 
project  period,  an  application  for  renewal  support  must  be  submitted.  Re- 
newal applications  are  subject  to  the  same  deadlines  and  processed  in  the 
same  manner  as  new  and  supplemental  applications.  In  addition,  they  must 
compete  with  new  and  supplemental  applications  for  available  funds.  If  ap- 
proved and  awarded,  an  initial  grant  for  a new  project  period  will  be  made. 
Appropriate  application  materials  will  be  provided  upon  request. 


PROGRESS  REPORTS 

Annual  progress  report  must  accompany  applications  for  continued  Special 
Improvement  Grant  support.  Its  purpose  is  to  identify  and  quantify  progress 
toward  meeting  objectives  of  the  approved  project.  Instructions  for  preparing 
the  report  will  be  sent  to  grantees  with  materials  for  submitting  continuation 
applications. 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES 

A report  of  expenditures  for  each  budget  period  is  required  within  120  days 
after  the  end  of  the  budget  period.  The  report  forms  are  routinely  mailed  to 
the  grantee  before  the  end  of  the  budget  period  and  should  be  completed  in 
accordance  with  the  instructions  attached  thereto.  A continuation  grant  will 
not  be  awarded  if  the  required  expenditures  report  has  not  been  received. 


ACCOUNTING,  RECORDS  AND  AUDIT 

Grantees  must  maintain  grant  accounting  records,  identifiable  by  grant  num- 
ber. Records  may  be  destroyed  three  years  after  the  end  of  the  budget  period, 
it  audit  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
has  occurred.  If  such  an  audit  has  not  occurred  by  that  time  the  records  must 
be  retained  until  audit  or  until  five  years  following  the  end  of  the  budget 
period,  whichever  is  earlier.  In  ail  cases  an  overriding  requirement  exists  to 
retain  records  until  any  audit  questions  relating  to  individual  grants  are  re- 
solved. 
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ADDITIONAL  POLICY  INFORMATION 

For  additional  information  on  policies  concerning  the  following  items,  refer 
to  the  Policy  Statement 

Rebudgeting 

Refunds 

Reports 

Publication  and  Publicity 
Patents  and  Inventions 
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COMMUNITY  LABOR  MARKET  SURVEYS 


Foreword 

These  surveys  provide  basic  economic  information  relating  to  92  California 
communities  in  which  the  Department  of  Human  Resources  Development  maintained 
local  offices  during  1970.  Materials  for  these  surveys  were  developed  by 
Department  of  Human  Resources  Development  personnel  in  the  respective  communi- 
ties with  the  cooperation  of  interested  local  groups. 

BOUNDARIES:  For  the  majority  of  communities,  boundaries  are  defined  in  terms 
of  complete  Census  County  Divisions  as  used  in  the  census.  (See  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Final  Report  PC  (l)-6A,  Number  of  Inhabi- 
tants, California.)  In  Los  Angeles  County,  it  was  necessary  to  define  all 
communities  according  to  Census  Tract  numbers.  In  a few  communities,  a combi- 
nation of  Census  County  and  Census  Tract  boundaries  was  used.  For  all  commu- 
nities whose  boundaries  do  not  coincide  with  complete  Census  County  Divisions 
as  defined  in  the  heading  of  the  individual  survey,  a descriptive  supplement 
has  been  prepared  and  appears  in  the  Technical  Appendix  at  the  back  of  this 
volume. 

COMPARABILITY : Surveys  for  most  of  the  communities  appearing  in  this  volume  are 
comparable  with  those  in  the  I967-I968  edition.  Exceptions  are  as  follows: 

Avalon-Florence : Formerly  Florence  Community,  now  includes  Bell,  Bell  Gardens, 
Huntington  Park,  Maywood,  Vernon  and  portions  of  Los  Angeles  City  and  unin- 
corporated county. 

Compton ; Portion  of  Los  Angeles  City  added. 

Duarte:  Irwindale  now  in  West  Covina. 

East  Los  Angeles:  Now  includes  Boyle  Heights  district  of  Los  Angeles  City,  City 
of  Commerce,  Monterey  Park,  and  portions  of  unincorporated  county. 

Inglewood:  Lawndale  and  Manhattan  Beach  now  in  Torrance. 

Monterey:  Fort  Ord  Census  Division  added. 

Oxnard-Ventura:  Formerly  Ventura  Community,  now  includes  Oxnard,  Port  Hueneme, 
Point  Mugu,  Ventura  (San  Buena  Ventura,  Rincon,  Saticoy,  Montalvo,  and 
Camarillo). 

Pasadena:  Alhambra  and  San  Gabriel  added. 

Torrance : Lawndale  and  Manhattan  Beach  added  from  Inglewood. 

West  Covina:  Irwindale  added  from  Duarte. 

Yreka:  Now  consists  of  Yreka  and  immediate  environs. 


PORJLATION : Population  figures  are  preliminary  counts  of  the  1970  United  States 
Census . 

EMPLOYMENT  TABLES:  Employment  figures  represent  the  estimated  number  of  work- 
ers employed  within  the  community  regardless  of  their  place  of  residence. 
Workers  residing  in  and  employed  outside  the  community  are  not  included. 

Employment  tables  are  available  for  the  following  communities  in  the  Coastal 
Area  that  were  not  included  in  this  publication: 


Alamo-Danville 

Livermore 

Concord 

Los  Gatos 

Crockett 

Martinez 

Cupertino 

Orinda-Moraga 

Daly  City 

Redwood  City 

Fairfield 

Sunnyvale 

Fremont 

Thes<=  tables  may  be  obtained  by  request  to: 

Area  Manpower  Analyst 

Department  of  Human  Resources  Development 

7**5  Franklin  Street 

San  Francisco,  California  9**102 
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COMMUNITY  LABOR  MARKET  SURVEYS 

Alameda 

List  of  Communities  Surveyed 
Hanford 

Alturas 

Hayward 

Auburn 

Hollister 

Avalon-Florence 

Hollywood 

Bakersfield 

Indio 

Berkeley 

Inglewood 

Bishop 

Lancaster 

Chico 

Lodi 

Compton 

Long  Beach 

Crescent  City 

Los  Angeles-Central  District 

Culver  City 

Los  Angeles  Harbor 

Duarte 

Los  Angeles-South  Central  District 

Dunsmuir-Mt . Shasta-Weed  Madera 


East  Los  Angeles 

Marysville-Yuba  City 

El  Centro 

Merced 

Escondido 

Modesto 

Eureka 

Monterey 

Port  Bragg 

Napa 

Fresno 

North  Hollywood 

Fullerton 

Norwalk 

Gilroy 

Oakland 

Glendale 

Oceanside 

Grass  Valley 

Ontario 

O 
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Oroville 

San  Rafael 

Oxnard-Ventura 

Santa  Ana 

Palo  Alto 

Santa  Barbara 

Pasadena 

Santa  Cruz 

Petaluma 

Santa  Maria 

Pittsburg 

Santa  Monica 

Placerville 

Santa  Rosa 

Pomona 

Sonora 

Porterville 

South  Lake  Tahoe 

Quincy 

South  San  Francisco 

Red  Bluff 

Stockton 

Redding 

Susanville 

Richmond 

Torrance 

Riverside 

Turlock 

Sacramento 

Ukiah 

Salinas 

Vallejo 

San  Bernardino 

Van  Nuys 

San  Diego 

Visalia 

San  Fernando 

Watsonville 

San  Francisco 

West  Covina 

San  Jose 

Whittier 

San  Luis  Obispo 

Woodland 

San  Mateo 

Yreka 

ERJC 
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COMMUNITY  LABOR  MARKET  SURVEY  - ALAMEDA 


Areas  Included  in  Community: 

Civilian  Population,  July  1970: 
County:  * 


Alameda  Census  Division,  coextensive  with 
Alameda  City 

Community:  66,100  Alameda:  66,100 
Alameda 


Employment (a)  by  Industry 


Industry  July 

1970  1969 

Total 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries .*! 

Contract  construction 

Manufacturing #* 

Nondurable  goods 

Durable  goods 

Transportation,  communications,  and  utilities 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate .* 

Service 

Government  (b) !.*.*.*.*.* 

(a)  Bnployment  figures  include  wage  and  salary  workers,  self-employed,  unpaid 
family  workers,  and  domestics. 

(b)  Includes  all  civilian  employees  of  Federal,  state,  and  local  governments 
regardless  of  the  activity  in  which  employees  are  engaged. 


22,000 

100 

500 

2,000 

400 

1,600 

600 

2,700 

700 

2,900 

12,500 


24,400 

100 

600 

2,600 

400 

2,200 

600 

2,700 

700 

2,900 

14,200 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  COMUNITY:  The  island  community  of  Alameda  is  located 
in  San  Francisco  Bay,  just  off  the  west  shore  of  Oakland.  Government  estab- 
lishments provide  more  than  half  of  the  jobs  in  the  comunity,  the  princinal 
employer  being  the  Alameda  Naval  Air  Station. 


Alameda  is  tied  to  Oakland  by  bridges  and  underwater  vehicular  tubes.  Buses 
offer  the  chief  means  of  public  transportation,  both  locally  and  for  coomuter 
service  to  Oakland  and  San  Francisco.  Rail  service  is  provided  by  the  Western 
Pacific,  Santa  Fe  and  Southern  Pacific  railroads.  The  Alameda  Belt  Line  fur- 
nishes switching  service  for  users  of  the  deep-sea  terminals  located  on  the 

island.  Air  service  is  handled  by  the  major  airlines  using  nearby  Oakland 
international  Airport. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  LABOR  MARKET:  Alameda's  economy  is  largely  dominated  by 
the  level  of  activity  at  the  Naval  Air  Station.  With  decreased  military  activ- 
ity in  Vietnam  in  1970,  the  demand  for  civilian  workers  declined  and  reductions 
in  force  were  undertaken. 
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Warehousing,  retail  trade,  and  service  establishments  demand  experienced  work- 
ers. The  wives  of  servicemen  stationed  at  the  Naval  Air  Station  constitute  a 
substantial  pool  of  available  workers.  Conmmting  has  long  been  an  important 
element  in  the  local  picture,  and  a number  of  Alameda  residents  hold  jobs  in 
neighboring  communities,  while  many  Alameda  jobs  are  filled  by  workers  from 
other  cities. 

Ship  repair,  metal  fabrication,  and  construction  are  largely  unionized.  A large 
proportion  of  the  Alameda  labor  force  is  not  organized  because  of  the  predomi- 
nance of  government  employment . 

ECONOMIC  TRENDS:  There  will  be  continued  residential  development  in  the  south- 
shore  area.  Sharp  fluctuations  that  characterize  ship  repair  and  conversion 
work  can  be  expected  to  continue.  Further  changes  in  government  defense  appro- 
priations or  plans,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  Vietnam  War  will  greatly  in- 
fluence the  local  job  market. 

Plans  are  underway  for  regional  shopping  center,  composed  of  two  or  three  major 
stores  and  about  75  smaller  outlets  in  the  Pacific  Marina  Area.  The  College  of 
Alameda  is  completed  and  opened  this  September  with  2,500  students. 

Alameda  is  becoming  a center  for  water  recreation.  Ifearly  1,500  berths  are 
available  for  private  boats  and  plans  are  underway  to  add  almost  that  many  more 
in  the  near  future.  Facilities  for  pleasure-craft  building  and  maintenance  are 
the  most  complete  in  the  East  Bay. 

Starting  Wage  Rates  for  Qualified  Workers 
July  1970 


„ . Rate  Union 

Occupation  Code  of  ^ Period  Scale 


Stenographer  (clerical) 

Typist  (clerical) 

Salesperson,  general  (retail  trade).... 

Grocery  checker  (retail  trade) 

Shirt,  presser  (laundry) 

Machinist  (machine  shop) 

Service  station  attendant 


202.388 

$475.00 

Month 

-- 

203.588 

435.00 

Month 

— 

289.458 

1.95-2.35 

Hour 

— 

299.468 

4.015 

Hour 

$4,015 

363.885 

2.445 

Hour 

2.445 

600.280 

4.81 

Hour 

4.81 

915.867 

2.00-2.35 

Hour 

— 
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COMMUNITY  LABOR  MARKET  SURVEY  - ALTURAS 


Areas  Included  in  Community: 
Civilian  Population,  July  1970: 
County: 


Alturas  and  immediate  environs 
Community:  4,000  Alturas:  3,025 
Modoc 


Employment (a ) by  Industry 


Industry  July  July 

1970  1969 


Total 1,850  1,900 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries 225  225 

Mining 50 

Contract  construction 25  25 

Manufacturing ^00  125 

Transportation,  communications  and  utilities 100  125 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 300  300 

Finance,  insurance  and  real  estate 100  75 

Services 225  250 

Government  (b) 725  725 


(a)  Employment  figures  include  wage  and  salary  workers,  self-employed,  unpaid 
family  workers,  and  domestics. 

(b)  Includes  all  civilian  employees  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
regardless  of  the  activity  in  which  employees  are  engaged. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  COMMUNITY:  The  area  adjacent  to  Alturas,  the  largest 
city  in  Modoc  County,  is  well  known  as  a hunting  area  particularly  for  deer, 
duck,  dove,  quail,  and  pheasant.  The  town  is  located  about  42  miles  from  the 
Oregon  border.  The  climate  is  cold  during  the  winter  months  with  tempera- 
tures dropping  as  low  as  ten  degrees  below  zero;  during  the  summer  in  contrast 
it  may  reach  95  degrees.  Alturas  is  at  the  junction  of  two  state  highways, 
and  private  automobile  is  the  only  means  of  local  transportation.  The  Redding 
bus  line  provides  service  from  Alturas  to  Redding,  and  transportation  to 
Klamath  Falls,  Oregon  or  Reno,  Nevada  is  available  on  the  Greyhound  bus  lines. 
Four  major  truck  lines  and  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  carry  freight  to  the 
area. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  LABOR  MARKET:  Job  opportunities  in  the  Alturas  labor 
market  area  depend  upon  conditions  in  a number  of  seasonal  industries,  agri- 
cultural, manufacturing,  trade,  and  services.  There  is  also  considerable 
fluctuation  in  employment  in  government  since  many  of  the  jobs  depend  upon  the 
summer  tourist  season  in  recreational  areas.  The  principal  agricultural  crops 
are  potatoes,  small  grain,  and  hay.  There  is  also  a considerable  amount  of 
livestock  raising.  Agricultural  employment  is  fairly  stable  throughout  the 
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year  reaching  a peak  during  the  fall  months.  The  majority  of  workers  in  the 
community  are  nonunion,  the  only  exceptions  being  those  who  are  working  for 
public  utilities. 

ECONOMIC  TRENDS:  The  development  of  recreational  facilities,  primarily  in  the 
Modoc  National  Forest  and  Lava  Beds  National  Monument,  has  created  additional 
jobs  with  the  Federal  Government  during  the  summer  months.  More  people  are 
employed  in  government  than  in  any  other  industry  with  the  county  and  Federal 
Government  being  the  largest  employers . There  has  been  a decline  in  job  op- 
portunities in  the  principal  manufacturing  industry,  lumber  and  wood  products, 
because  of  the  cutback  in  the  demand  for  lumber  products.  During  the  last  two 
years,  a new  convalescent  hospital  has  been  opened,  and  a land  development 
company  has  begun  operations. 

Starting  Wage  Rates  for  Qualified  Workers 
July  1970 


Occupation 


Stenographer  (clerical) 

Typist  (clerical) 

Lumber  checker  (sawmill) 

Salesperson,  general  (retail  trade)..,. 

Grocery  checker  ^retail  trade) 

Nurse,  Aid  (Med.  Services) 

Shirt  presser  (laundry) 

Automobile  mechanic 

Millwright 

Edgerman 

Grader  (lumber) 

Chainman  (sawmill) 

Automobile  body  repairman 

Construction  worker 

Log-truck  driver 

Service  station  attendant 

Lumber  handler  (sawmill) 

Tractor  operator 

Material  handler  (sawmill) 

Log  scaler  (lumber  & wood) 

Chokerman 


Code  Period  Union 

of  pay  scale 


202.388 

$400-450 

Month 

.. 

203.588 

325-375 

Month 

. . 

223.588 

3.39-3.80 

Hour 



289.458 

1.65-1.75 

Hour 

299.468 

2.00 

Hour 

• . 

355.878 

1.65 

Hour 



363.885 

1.75 

Hour 

-- 

620.281 

3.00-4.50 

Hour 

-- 

638.281 

4.00-4.10 

Hour 

667.782 

3.85-3.92 

Hour 

.. 

669.587 

4.30-4.80 

Hour 

- _ 

669.886 

3.33-3.39 

Hour 

.. 

807.381 

4.25-5.00 

Hour 

869.887 

2.50-3.50 

Hour 

.. 

904.883 

3.65-3.85 

Hour 

915.867 

2.00-2.25 

Hour 

-- 

922.887 

3.58-4.00 

Hour 

— 

929.883 

3.50-3.75 

Hour 

_ _ 

929.887 

3.30 

Hour 

— 

941.488 

3.40-3.65 

Hour 

__ 

942.887 

3.40-3.65 

Hour 

— 
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COMMUNITY  LABOR  MARKET  SURVEY  - AUBURN 


Areas  Included  in  Community: 
Civilian  Population,  July  1970: 
County: 


Auburn  Census  County  Division 
Community:  23,500  Auburn:  6,600 

Placer 


Employment (a)  by  Industry 


Industry  July  July 

1970  1969 


Totdi 7,775  7,700 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries 550  525 

Contract  construction 350  300 

Manufacturing 675  650 

Transportation,  conmunicat ions , and  utilities 800  775 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 1,700  1,725 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate 400  400 

Service 925  900 

Government  (b) 2,375  2,425 


(a)  Employment  figures  include  wage  and  salary  workers,  self-employed,  unpaid 
family  workers,  and  domestics. 

(b)  Includes  all  civilian  employees  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
regardless  of  the  activity  in  which  employees  are  engaged. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  COMMUNITY:  The  community  of  Auburn  is  located  in  the 
foothills  of  the  Sierra  Nbvada  Mountains,  35  miles  northeast  of  Sacramento. 
Auburn,  the  county  seat,  is  the  second  largest  city  in  Placer  County  and  serves 
as  the  shopping  center  for  those  who  live  in  the  smaller  rural  areas.  Job  op- 
portunities are  centered  in  government,  trade,  and  service  industries.  A number 
of  Auburn  residents  work  at  Weimar  Sanitarium,  a multi-county  tuberculosis 
sanitarium  or  at  DeWitt  State  Hospital.  Many  residents  commute  to  Sacramento 
to  work  at  the  air  materiel  base  or  at  various  state  departments.  Others  work 
in  Roseville  at  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  yard.  Auburn  area  residents  must 
have  private  cars  to  commute  to  and  from  work.  A transcontinental  Southern 
Pacific  line  passes  through  Auburn,  and  transportation  service  east  and  west  is 
also  provided  by  Greyhound  Bus  Lines.  During  the  summer,  there  are  jobs  in 
fruit  packing  sheds  in  the  community  to  pack  the  pear  and  plum  crops.  Cattle 
raising  is  also  a major  agricultural  industry. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  LABOR  MARKET:  Employment  in  the  community  is  relatively 
stable  with  a slight  seasonal  peak  during  July  and  August.  Both  pear  and  plum 
harvests  were  good  this  year  slightly  increasing  the  need  for  farm  workers. 
There  have  been  cutbacks  in  employment  in  state  government,  but  job  opportuni- 
ties with  various  levels  of  government  continue  to  offer  stable,  permanent  em- 
ployment with  good  wages.  Unskilled  workers  are  finding  it  increasingly  dif- 
ficult to  get  and  hold  jobs.  Usually  there  is  a surplus  of  light  and  heavy 


truck  drivers,  service  station  attendants,  waitresses  and  bartenders,  cashier- 
checkers,  stenographers,  general  office  clerks,  ard  stock  clerks.  Union  mem- 
bership is  required  by  private  industry  in  lumber  and  construction  work,  and 
nearly  all  bartenders  and  culinary  workers  are  union  members. 

ECONOMIC  TRENDS : There  has  been  little  change  in  the  economy  of  Auburn  during 
the  last  two  years.  According  to  the  1970  Census,  there  has  been  some  movement 
of  people  from  the  City  of  Auburn  into  the  community.  The  principal  manufac- 
turing industry  is  lumber  and  wood  products,  and  there  is  a firm  in  the  com- 
munity which  manufactures  seat  belts.  Auburn  dates  back  to  the  gold  rush  days, 
and  there  are  a number  of  old  buildings  still  standing.  Some  of  "Old  Auburn" 
has  been  redeveloped  with  excellent  restaurant  facilities.  There  has  been  con- 
siderable sale  of  farm  land  for  developmental  purposes.  Money  has  been  appro- 
priated for  the  Auburn  Dam,  and  prelimii  ary  site  work  is  well  under  way.  one 
contract  will  be  let  by  early  summer  of  1971  for  approximately  $8,000,000  to 
construct  the  diversion  tunnel  which  is  expected  to  stimulate  the  local  economy 
creating  additional  job  opportunities  in  most  industry  divisions.  A $50,000,000 
contract  will  be  let  in  the  fall  of  1972  to  excavate  for  and  construct  the 
foundation  for  the  dam.  The  prime  contract  for  the  dam  proper  will  be  let  in 
1975  and  will  be  an  estimated  $125,000,000.  It  is  hoped  that  this  will  more 
than  offset  the  cutbacks  in  jobs  at  DeWitt  State  Hospital. 

Starting  Wage  Rates  for  Qualified  Workers 
July  1970 


Occupation 

Code 

Rate 
of  pay 

Period 

Union 

Scale 

Stenographer  (clerical) 

202.388 

$375.00 

Month 

Typist  (clerical) 

203.588 

350.00 

Month 

-- 

Clerk,  general  office  (clerical) 

219.388 

325.00 

Month 

— 

Lumber  checker  (sawmill) 

223.588 

3.615 

Hour 

$3,615 

Salesperson,  general  (retail  trade).... 

289.458 

1.75-2.00 

Hour 

_ _ 

Grocery  checker  (retail  trade) 

Waitress 

299.468 

311.878 

4.015 
12. 40  per 
shift 

plus  meals 

Hour 

4.015 
12.40  pe: 
shift 
plus  meai 

Shirt  presser  (laundry) 

363.885 

1.65 

Hour 

M _ 

Automobile  mechanic 

620.281 

3.00 

Hour 

_ _ 

Construction  worker 

869,887 

4.675 

Hour 

4.675 

Service  station  attendant 

Packer,  agricultural  produce 

915.867 

1.75-2.00 

Hour 

(wholesale  trade) 

920.887 

I.65  or 
piecework 

Hour 

5225 
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COMMUNITY  LABOR  MARKET  SURVEY  - AVALQN-FLORENCE 


Areas  Included  in  Community:  Bell,  Bell  Gardens,  Huntington  Park,  Maywood, 

Vernon,  and  portions  of  Los  Angeles  City  and 
unincorporated  county 


Civilian  Population,  July  197O:  Community:  311,800 

County : lag  Angeles 


Employment (a)  by  Industry 


Industry 


July  July 

1970  1969 


Total 

Mining 

Contract  construction 

Manufacturing 

Food  and  kindred  products 

Primary  metal  products 

Fabricated  metal  products 

Machinery,  except  electrical 

Electrical  machinery 

Other  manufacturing 

Transportation,  communications,  and  utilities 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 

Wholesale  trade 

Retail  trade 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate 

Service 

Government  (b)..... ’ 


173,100 

100 

3,300 

70,300 

12,000 

7,200 

11,600 

6,600 

4,4oo 

28.500 

12,400 

44.500 
22,600 
21,900 
2,900 

29,000 

10,600 


174,100 

100 

3,600 

73.900 
11,800 

8.000 
12,200 

7.000 
5,300 

29,600 

12,000 

44,000 

22,500 

21,500 

2,800 

27,800 

9.900 


Employment  figures  include  wage  and  salary  workers,  unpaid 

family  workers,  and  domestics. 

(b)  Includes  all  civilian  employees  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
regardless  of  the  activity  in  which  employees  are  engaged. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  COMMUNITY:  The  Avalon-Florence  community  is  immediately 
to  the  south  of  the  Central  District  of  Los  Angeles.  It  includes  the  heavily 
industrialized  Central  Manufacturing  District  and  some  of  the  more  densely  pop- 
ulated residential  sections  of  Los  Angeles  City.  There  are  five  incorporated 
cities  in  the  community  ranging  in  size  from  Huntington  Park  with  33,000  resi- 
dents, to  Vernon,  the  smallest  city  in  the  county,  with  less  than  200.  Approx- 
imately two  of  every  three  residents  in  the  community,  however,  live  in  parts 
of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  where  there  is  a high  concentration  of  Negroes.  All 
of  the  community  east  of  the  Harbor  Freeway  to  Alameda  Street  is  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Model  Neighborhood  target  area  where  poverty-related  problems 
are  most  acute. 


5296 


CHARACTERISTICS  OP  THE  LABOR  MARKET:  The  industrial  City  of  Vernon  makes  this 
a labor  demand  area.  There  is  widespread  in-commuting  from  other  sectors  of  the 
Metropolitan  Area.  Most  of  the  commuting  is  by  automobile  since  public  trans- 
portation is  inadequate.  Manufacturing  dominates  the  industrial  structure, 
accounting  for  40  percent  of  the  local  jobs.  There  is  also  a relatively  large 
proportion  of  the  workers  employed  in  wholesale  trade,  trucking  and  warehous- 
ing. Demand  for  production  workers,  including  the  metal  trade  crafts,  has 
slackened  in  the  current  economic  downturn,  and  few  shortages  exist  currently. 
Job  opportunities  are  available  for  experienced  stenographers  and  other  cleri- 
cal workers.  Journeyman  automobile  mechanics  are  in  demand,  but  there  is  a 
surplus  of  partially  trained  mechanics. 

ECONOMIC  TRENDS:  Manufacturing  showed  a rather  sharp  decline  over  the  past  year 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  hard-hit  aerospace  production  constitutes  a rela- 
tively small  proportion  of  the  local  industrial  base.  Mergers  and  plant  relo- 
cations to  new  facilities  in  less  congested  areas  of  the  county  accounted  for 
most  of  the  drop  in  factory  jobs.  This  trend  is  expected  to  continue.  Employ- 
ment gains  in  nonmanufacturing  industries,  except  construction,  partially  off- 
set the  decline  in  manufacturing.  The  Hoover  urban  renewal  project,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  University  of  Southern  California,  is  well  under  way.  It  will 
expand  low  and  low-moderate  income  rental  housing  and  improve  local  shopping 
and  service  facilities. 

Starting  Wage  Rates  for  Qualified  Workers 
July  1970 


Occupation 

Code 

Rate 
of  pay 

Period 

Union 

Scale 

Stenographer  (clerical ) 

202.388 

$425-450 

Month 

Typist  (clerical) 

203.588 

375-400 

Month 

-- 

Salesperson,  general  (retail  trade).... 

289.458 

1.75-2.00 

Hour 

-- 

Grocery  checker  (retail  trade) 

299-468 

3.845 

Hour 

$3,845 

Shirt  presser  (laundry),. 

363.885 

1.75-1.95 

Hour 

1.96 

Machinist  (machine  shop) 

600.280 

4.00-4.50 

Hour 

-- 

Service  station  attendant 

915.867 

2.00-2.50 

Hour 

522? 
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COMMUNITY  LABOR  MARKET  SURVEY  - BAKERSFIELD 


Areas  Included  in  Community: 


Civilian  Population,  July  1970: 
County: 


Bakersfield,  Bakersfield  East,  Bakersfield 
No.-thwest,  Bakersfield  South,  and  Oildale 
Census  County  Divisions 

Community:  195 >000  Bakersfield:  68,300 

Kern 


Employment (a)  by  Industry 


Industry 

July 

1970 

July 

1969 

Total 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries 

o4,000 

3,100 

1,900 

3,000 

3,500 

900 

/aa 

Mining 

Contract  construction 

Manufacturing 

Food  and  kindred  products 

Petroleum  refining 

All  other  manufacturing 

500 

O AAA 

Transportation,  communications,  and  utilities 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 

£,000 

6,200 

17,500 

O £00 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate 

Service 

c,OUU 

11,400 

14,800 

Government  (b) 

TaT 

(b) 


Employment  figures  include  wage  and  salary  workers,  self-employed,  unpaid 
family  workers,  and  domestics. 

Includes  all  civilian  employees  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
regardless  of  the  activity  in  which  employees  are  engaged. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  COMMUNITY:  Bakersfield,  the  county  seat  and  largest  city 
m Kern  County,  is  where  most  job  opportunities  exist  for  residents  of  the  sur- 
rounding area.  The  city  itself  is  located  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley  on  U.  S.  Highway  99  and  State  Route  58  midway  between 
Los  Angeles  and  Fresno.  Because  of  its  location  in  the  valley,  Bakersfield  is 
a major  convention  center.  The  community  continues  to  be  served  by  two  rail- 
roads, four  bus  lines,  and  two  airlines.  Meadows  Field  in  Bakersfield  serves 
as  an  alternate  landing  point  for  transcontinental  and  trans-Pacific  flights. 
Regularly  scheduled  bus  service  is  available  within  the  city  of  Bakersfield, 
but  most  travel  within  the  community  is  by  automobile. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  LABOR  FORCE:  The  labor  force  of  the  Bakersfield  area 
reflects  a basic  attachment  to  the  land  through  its  agricultural  and  mineral 
extraction  activities.  These  activities  account  for  more  than  one-fourth  of 
peak  season  employment.  Agricultural  employment  usually  begins  to  gain  momen- 
tum in  April  and  tapers  off  in  mid-November  following  the  grape  and  cotton  har- 
vests. During  the  agricultural  season,  there  is  a greater  demand  for  unskilled 


and  semiskilled  workers  than  during  the  late  fall  and  winter  months.  The  ex- 
tensive use  of  mechanical  farm  equipment  has  created  a demand  for  more  highly 
skilled  farm  hands  who  can  operate  most  kinds  of  mechanical  equipment . There 
has  been  a continual  demand  for  registered  nurses  and  licensed  vocational 
nurses  as  the  number  of  convalescent  homes  and  hospitals  in  the  community  have 
increased.  Also  in  demand  are  caseworkers,  preferably  with  post-graduate  de- 
grees in  social  work  and  qualified  color  television  repairmen,  automobile 
mechanics  and  auto  body  repairmen.  There  is  generally  a large  number  of  un- 
skilled and  semiskilled  workers  in  the  area  who  are  unemployed  between  December 
and  March  when  the  need  for  agricultural  workers  is  low.  Workers  in  other  oc- 
cupations usually  in  surplus  are  general  office  clerks,  cashiers,  bookkeepers, 
salesclerks,  receptionists,  service  station  attendants,  forklift  operators, 
truck  drivers,  porters  and  janitors.  Most  of  the  butchers,  sheet  metal  workers 
and  teamsters  belong  to  unions.  The  construction  trades  in  the  area  are  highly 
unionized. 

ECONOMIC  TRENDS:  Agriculture  and  allied  industries  are  among  the  most  impor- 
tant industries  in  Kern  County.  In  recent  years,  dairies,  which  have  relocated 
from  Los  Angeles  have  shown  tremendous  growth.  Agribusiness  will  become  even 
more  dominant  as  additional  water  is  brought  into  the  area  through  the 
California  Aquaduct.  Industries  which  have  moved  into  the  community  in  the 
last  two  years  include  three  convalescent  hospitals,  two  foreign  car  agencies, 
an  almond  processing  plant,  and  a wine  bottling  plant.  The  new  state  college 
has  also  been  opened.  Most  of  these  establishments  anticipated  future  growth 
and  expanded  payrolls.  There  has  been  a decline  in  contract  construction  dur- 
ing the  last  two  years  as  the  Central  Valley  Project  and  several  road  projects 
neared  completion  and  residential  construction  decreased.  The  number  working 
in  trade  has  been  spurred  by  the  establishment  of  several  large  retail  discount 
department  stores  in  the  community.  Service  employment  has  shown  considerable 
growth  in  the  last  two  years  and  is  expected  to  be  the  greatest  source  of  new 
jobs  in  the  future.  Expansion  of  the  service  industry  has  resulted  from  the 
rise  in  tourism  and  convention  trade.  Population  growth  and  the  demand  for 
services  has  contributed  to  the  two-year  rise  in  government  employment  particu- 
larly on  the  local  level. 

Starting  Wage  Rates  for  Qualified  Workers 
July  1970 


Occupation  Code  Rate  Period  Union 

of  pay  Scale 


Stenographer  (clerical) 

Typist  (clerical) 

Salesperson,  general  (retail  trade).... 

Grocery  checker  (retail  trade) 

Shirt  presser  (laundry) 

Machinist  (machine  shop) 

Electrician  (construction) 

Construction  worker 

Service  station  attendant 

Driller 

Derrickman 

Well  puller 

Rotary  driller  helper 


202.388 

$1*50 

Month 

— 

203.588 

350 

Month 

-- 

289.1*58 

1.80 

Hour 

$2.-56 

299.1*68 

3.00 

Hour 

3.85 

363.885 

1.70 

Hour 

-- 

600.280 

3.00 

Hour 

4.21 

821*.  281 

4.00-5.00 

Hour 

6.90 

869.887 

2.00 

Hour 

4.145 

915.867 

1.85 

Hour 

-- 

930.782 

5.90 

Hour 

-- 

930.782 

fc.15 

Hour 

-- 

930.883 

3.50 

Hour 

-- 

930.881* 

3.62 

Hour 

-- 

52S9 
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COMMUNITY  LABOR  MARKET  SURVEY  - BERKELEY 


Areas  Included  in  Community: 
Civilian  Papulation,  July  1970: 
County: 


Berkeley  and  Albany  Census  Divisions 
Community:  128,700  Berkeley:  113,200 
Alameda 


Employment (a)  by  Industry 


Industry  July  July 

1970  1969 


Total 72,400  71,200 

Contract  construction . 9 500  9 Ann 

Manufacturing .11  ^lOO  9’Soo 

Food  products 1,200  1,200 

Chemicals 2,100  2,100 

Primary  and  fabricated  metals 1,200  1,300 

Nonelectrical  and  electrical  machinery 2,200  2,000 

Other  manufacturing 2,400  2 400 

Transportation,  communications,  and  utilities 2,100  2^100 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 9,200  9 100 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate 3,000  3,000 

Service 14,400  i4,000 

Government  (b) 31,800  31,100 

Other onn  inn 


Ta)  Employment  figures  include  wage  and  salary  workers,  self -employed,  unpaid 
family  workers,  and  domestics. 

(b)  Includes  all  civilian  employees  of  Federal,  state,  and  local  governments 
regardless  of  the  activity  in  which  employees  are  engaged. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  COMMUNITY : On  the  east  shore  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  five 
miles  north  of  Oakland  and  12  miles  from  San  Francisco,  is  the  community  of 
Berkeley.  As  the  home  of  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley  has  gained 
world  renown,  its  population  is  distinguished  by  its  concentration  of  scien- 
tific and  other  professional  workers,  many  of  them  world  famous.  These  workers 
are  employed  not  only  in  education,  but  also  in  the  community's  industrial  and 
governmental  laboratories  and  in  private  research  organizations.  Establish- 
ments such  as  the  University  of  California  help  to  account  for  the  high  pro- 
portion of  clerical  occupations  in  Berkeley's  work  force,  while  local  manufac- 
turing firms  and  retail  stores  are  significant  sources  of  employment  opportuni- 
ties  for  production  and  sales  workers. 

Three  transcontinental  railroads,  Western  Pacific,  Southern  Pacific,  and  the 
Santa  Fe,  serve  Berkeley.  The  city’s  heliport  provides  direct  service  to  both 
San  Francisco  and  Oakland  International  Airports.  Oakland's  Airport,  12  miles 
away,  is  served  by  many  leading  air  carriers.  Transit  buses  supply  local  trans- 
portation to  Richmond,  Oakland,  and  San  Francisco.  Greyhound  buses  offer  trans- 
portation  to  other  conarunities. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  LABOR  MARKET:  Berkeley’s  offices  provide  a continuing 
demand  for  well-qualified  workers  in  clerical  categories,  particularly  book- 
keepers, stenographers,  secretaries,  and  bookkeeping  machine  operators.  Skilled 
workers  such  as  machinists  can  usually  find  jobs,  as  can  medical  laboratory 
technologists,  licensed  medical  technicians,  registered  nurses,  and  live-in 
domestics. 

From  June  to  mid-September,  there  is  a surplus  of  college,  divinity  school,  and 
high  school  students  seeking  sunmer  vacation  work.  Women  factory  workers  and 
unskilled  workers  in  most  occupations  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  jobs  in  the 
immediate  area.  Retired  persons  have  found  the  community  attractive  so  that  a 
supply  of  older  workers  in  various  professional  occupations  is  always  available 
for  part-time  or  full-time  employment . Also,  women  whose  husbands  are  attending 
school  provide  a potential  labor  supply,  especially  in  the  clerical  field. 

Berkeley,  where  a wide  variety  of  products  is  manufactured,  is  predominately 
union,  with  the  exception  of  professional  and  office  workers.  The  majority  of 
industries  are  covered  by  agreements  with  the  major  unions  for  machinists, 
foundry  workers,  auto  mechanics,  steel  workers,  and  building  craftsmen.  Govern- 
ment and  most  University  employees  are  nonunion. 

ECONOMIC  TRENDS:  The  University  of  California  is  not  only  the  community's 
largest  single  employer,  but  its  building  program  has  been  a major  stimulus  to 
construction  employment  in  Berkeley. 

One  economic  development  in  Berkeley  involves  development  of  the  Marina  and  a 
Marine  Park  along  the  shore  of  the  Bay.  Ground  leases  are  available  for  private 
development  of  motel  and  restaurant  complexes,  shops,  docks  and  other  recrea- 
tional facilities.  About  200  acres  of  filled  waterfront  have  been  set  aside 
for  industrial  development. 

The  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  system  will  provide  service  to  and  from 
San  Francisco,  Oakland  and  parts  of  southern  Alameda  and  Western  Contra  Costa 
counties  in  1972,  greatly  facilitating  intercity  travel. 

Starting  Wage  Rates  for  Qualified  Workers 
July  1970 


„ _ . Rate  Union 

Occupation  Code  of  ^ Period  gcale 


Stenographer  (clerical) 

Typist  (clerical) 

Salesperson,  general  (retail  trade).... 

Grocery  checker  (retail  trade) 

Shirt  presser  (laundry) 

Machinist  (machine  shop) 

Service  station  attendant 


202.388 

$450.00 

Month 

— 

203.588 

410.00 

Month 

— 

289.458 

1.95-2.35 

Hour 

— 

299.468 

4.015 

Hour 

$4,015 

363.885 

2.445 

Hour 

2.445 

600.280 

4.81 

Hour 

4.81 

915.867 

2.00-2.35 

Hour 

-- 
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COMMUNITY  LABOR  MARKET  SURVEY  - BISHOP 


Areas  Included  in  Community: 
Civilian  Population,  July  1970: 
County: 


Bishop  Census  County  Division 
Community:  8,100  Bishop:  3,400 

Inyo 


Employment (a)  by  Industry 


Industry  J^Y  July 

1970  1969 


Total 4,225  4,075 

MininS 525  500 

Contract  construction  and  manufacturing 150  150 

Transportation,  communications,  and  utilities 450  475 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 1,225  1 175 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate 125  *100 

Service.  725  675 

Government  (b) 1,025  lj00o 


(a)  Employment  figures  include  wage  and  salary  workers,  self-employed,  unpaid 
family  workers,  and  domestics. 

(b)  Includes  all  civilian  employees  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
regardless  of  the  activity  in  which  employees  are  engaged. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  COMMUNITY!  Bishop  is  situated  near  the  border  of  Inyo 
and  Mono  counties,  271  miles  northeast  of  Los  Angeles  and  204  miles  south  of 
Reno,  Nevada.  It  lies  at  the  northern  end  of  the  Owens  Valley  which  is  bounded 
on  the  west  by  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  on  the  east  by  the  White  Mountains.  The 
proximity  of  Bishop  to  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Sierra  and  its  many  lakes, 
streams,  camp  sites,  and  ski  slopes  makes  the  community  an  important  resort 
area.  Because  it  is  located  near  the  Inyo  and  Mono  counties  border,  Bishop  also 
serves  as  a commercial  center  for  the  two-county  area.  Mining  activity,  in- 
cluding the  extraction  of  tungsten,  talc,  marble,  and  stone,  takes  place  in  the 
mountains  surrounding  the  Owens  Valley.  The  Owens  River,  which  runs  through  the 
community  of  Bishop,  receives  water  from  many  mountain  streams,  and  is  an  im- 
portant water  supply  for  the  City  of  Los  Angeles.  Access  to  this  water  supply 
by  local  residents  is  limited,  and  determinations  of  local  needs  are  made  annu- 
ally. Another  scarce  resource  in  the  Bishop  community  is  land.  Outside  of  the 
town  of  Bishop,  most  of  the  land  is  government  owned,  and  is  only  made  avail- 
able in  the  form  of  leases,  usually  for  grazing  purposes.  Bishop  has  increased 
its  population  by  just  1,550  residents  since  i960.  However,  the  area  has  con- 
siderable potential  for  growth  because  of  its  appeal  as  a retirement  location 
with  its  mild,  high  desert  climate  and  ample  recreational  facilities.  The 
Bishop  community  population  figure  includes  approximately  875  Baiute  Indians 

who  live  on  a reservation  bordering  the  town  and  in  the  residential  area  of 
west  Bishop. 
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Public  transportation  to  Bishop  is  provided  by  bus  and  daily  air  service  from 
Los  Angeles  and  Reno.  There  is  no  railroad  connection  to  the  area.  Facilities 
for  private  planes  or  small  chartered  aircraft  are  provided  by  several  county 
operated  airports  in  the  community. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  LABOR  MARKET:  Workers  in  the  combined  trade,  government, 
and  services  sectors  account  for  70  percent  of  all  employment  in  the  Bishop 
community.  There  is  considerable  seasonal  fluctuation  in  the  total  number  of 
jobs  in  the  area.  Between  May  and  late  September  there  is  an  influx  of  tour- 
ists, hunters,  and  fishermen,  and  during  the  winter  months  many  winter  sports 
enthusiasts  visit  the  area.  The  jobs  created  by  seasonal  expansion  in  restau- 
rants, motels,  resorts,  and  shops  are  filled  mainly  by  transient  workers  or 
local  residents  who  enter  the  labor  market  during  the  peak  periods.  Road  main- 
tenance and  forestry  work  account  for  some  seasonal  variation  in  government 
employment.  Most  construction  trades,  as  well  as  mining  and  utility  workers, 
are  under  union  contract. 

ECONOMIC  TRENDS:  Growth  in  employment  since  i960  in  the  community  of  Bishop 
has  taken  place  primarily  in  the  three  largest  sectors:  trade,  services,  and 
government.  Although  the  total  number  of  workers  in  Bishop  has  doubled  during 
this  period,  most  of  the  expansion  has  been  in  activities  affected  by  popula- 
tion increases  and  a growth  in  tourism.  Economic  expansion  in  the  community  is 
limited  by  restrictions  on  the  local  supply  of  additional  land  and  water. 

One  of  the  few  areas  of  land  in  the  Bishop  area  which  currently  has  potential 
for  development  is  in  the  Paiute  Indian  reservation.  The  reservation  has  been 
designated  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  as  an  area  of  substantial  unemploy- 
ment, and  is  eligible  for  assistance  from  the  Federal  Government  for  planning 
and  carrying  out  economic  development  projects.  Efforts  are  now  underway  within 
the  Indian  community  to  establish  indigenously  controlled  enterprises  and  to 
provide  facilities  for  other  firms  to  locate  on  Paiute  land. 

Starting  Wage  Rates  for  Qualified  Workers 
July  1970 


Occupation 

Code 

Rate 
of  pay 

Period 

Union 

Scale 

Stenographer  (clerical ) 

202.388 

$450.00 

Month 

Typist  (clerical) 

203.588 

375.00 

Month 

Salesperson,  general  (retail  trade).... 

289.458 

1.65 

Hour 

~ _ 

Grocery  checker  (retail  trade) 

299.468 

3.00 

Hour 

$3.85 

Shirt  presser  (laundry) 

363.885 

1.65 

Hour 

Construction  worker 

869.887 

3.00 

Hour 

4.15 

Service  station  attendant 

915.867 

1.75-2.00 

Hour 
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COMMUNITY  LABOR  MARKET  SURVEY  - CHICO 


Areas  Included  in  Community: 
Civilian  Population,  July  1970: 
County: 


Chico  and  Chico  Rural  Census  County  Divisions 
Community:  42,800  Chico:  19,400 
Butte 


Employment (a)  by  Industry 


O 

ERIC 


Industry  July  July 

1970  1969 


Total 

Agriculture,  forestry,  fisheries,  and  mining. 

Contract  construction 

Manufacturing 

Lumber  and  wood  products 

All  other  manufacturing 

Transportation,  communications,  and  utilities 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate 

Service 

Government  (b) 

T&]  Employment  figures  include  wage  and  salary  workers,  self-employed,  unpaid 
family  workers,  and  domestics. 

lb)  Includes  all  civilian  employees  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
regardless  of  the  activity  in  which  employees  are  engaged. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  COMMUNITY:  Chico  is  the  largest  city  in  Butte  County 
and  the  urban  center  for  the  surrounding  agricultural  area.  Chico  is  located 
approximately  100  miles  north  of  Sacramento  on  U.  S.  99E.  Passenger  Service  is 
offered  by  two  bus  lines,  and  one  airline.  Several  truck  lines  and  two  rail- 
roads provide  freight  service.  There  is  a local  bus  system;  however,  most  com- 
muting is  done  by  private  car.  Agriculture  plays  a dominant  role  in  the  economy 
of  the  area.  Principal  crops  grown  in  the  county  are  almonds,  walnuts,  grain, 
prunes,  olives,  peaches  and  row  crops.  Employment  opportunities  start  expand- 
ing in  the  spring  and  build  up  to  a peak  during  the  fall  harvest  period.  The 
community  also  has  a variety  of  recreational  activities  in  the  summer  and  fall 
including  boating,  water  skiing,  swimming,  fishing,  and  hunting;  and  during  the 
winter  there  is  skiing  in  the  nearby  mountains.  Chico  State  College,  located 
in  the  heart  of  the  community,  offers  undergraduate  work  and  advanced  degrees. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  LABOR  MARKET:  Seasonality  of  job  opportunities  in  agri- 
culture and  in  the  lumber  and  wood  industry  creates  a serious  problem  in  the 
local  economy.  The  college,  with  its  large  administrative  and  teaching  staff 
provides  some  stability.  During  the  college  year  students  and  their  wives  are 
looking  for  full  or  part-time  work,  job  opportunities  are  at  a peak  through 


12,000 

11,450 

300 

300 

550 

500 

1,350 

1,300 

475 

425 

875 

875 

850 

850 

3,775 

3,625 

575 

500 

2,050 

2,025 

2,550 

2,350 

5304 


the  summer  and  into  early  autumn.  In  the  winter  and  early  spring,  there  is  a 
large  surplus  of  semiskilled  and  unskilled  workers  and  skilled  craftsmen  from 
the  construction  industry.  Employment  in  trade  and  services  also  suffers  at 
this  time  although  to  a less  extent.  Most  workers  in  construction,  manufactur- 
ing, transportation,  utilities  and  grocery  clerks  are  union  members.  Stenog- 
raphers and  service  station  attendants  who  are  highly  qualified  can  also  usu- 
ally find  work. 

ECONOMIC  TRENDS:  There  generally  have  been  economic  gains  in  the  Chico  com- 
munity during  the  past  two  years.  A large  lumber  and  wood  products  firm  with  a 
payroll  of  about  200  has  moved  into  the  community  from  another  area.  Two  other 
firms,  a fairly  large  nut  processing  company,  and  a convalescent  hospital  have 
moved  into  the  community.  The  opening  of  a new  shopping  center  brought  in 
several  new  retail  stores  and  some  small  eating  places  and  beauty  shops.  This 
has  more  than  offset  the  loss  of  a trucking  company,  a few  retail  stores,  and 
several  small  eating  places.  A manufacturer  of  aircraft  interiors  hiring 
mostly  women  is  expected  to  begin  operations  in  the  fall  of  1970  adding  to  the 
job  opportunities  in  the  community. 

Starting  Wage  Rates  for  Qualified  Workers 
July  1970 


Occupation  Code  Period  Union 

of  Pay  Scale 


Stenographer  (clerical) 

Typist  (clerical) 

Salesperson,  general  (retail  trade).... 

Grocery  Checker  (retail  trade) 

Shirt  presser  (laundry) 

Sheller  operator  (nut  processing) 

Nut  sorter  (nut  processing) 

Machinist  (machine  shop) 

Woodworking  Shophand  (male) 

Woodworking  Shophand  (female) 

Construction  worker 

Service  station  attendant 

Chokerman  (logging) 

Tractor  operator 


202.388 

$375-400 

Month 

— 

203.588 

350-375 

Month 

— 

289.458 

1.65 

Hour 

— 

299-468 

2.25 

Hour 

3.825 

363.885 

1.75 

Hour 

1.74 

521.885 

2.80 

Hour 

?.  80 

521.887 

2.39 

Hour 

2.39 

600.280 

3.25 

Hour 

3.25 

769.887 

2.75-3.00 

Hour 

2.75-3.00 

769.887 

2.00 

Hour 

2.00 

869.887 

2.50-3.50 

Hour 

4.925 

915.867 

1.50 

Hour 

— 

942.887 

3.25-3.50 

Hour 

3.25-3.50 

929.883 

2.00-2.50 

Hour 
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COMMUNITY  LABOR  MARKET  SURVEY  - COMPTON 


Areas  Included  in  Community:  Compton,  Lynwood,  Paramount,  and  portions  of 

Carson,  Los  Angeles  City  and  unincorporated 
county 


Civilian  Population,  July  1970:  Community:  235,800  Compton:  75,300 

County : Los  Angeles 


Employment (a)  by  Industry 


Industry  July  July 

1970  1969 


Total 84,000  83,300 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries 500  600 

Mining 300  400 

Contract  construction 2 500  2 200 

Manufacturing 36^500  38^600 

Furniture 3,200  3,500 

Primary  metals 2,300  2,900 

Fabricated  metals 5,200  5 300 

Machinery,  except  electrical 7,000  7,100 

Transportation  equipment 3,500  4,100 

Other  manufacturing 15,300  15  700 

Transportation,  communications,  and  utilities 4,200  3^900 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 16,400  15  600 

Wholesale  trade 6,300  6^000 

Retail  trade 10,100  9,600 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate 1,700  1,600 

Service 13,000  12*200 

Government  (b) 8,900  8,200 


(a)  Employment  figures  include  wage  and  salary  workers,  self-employed,  unpaid 
family  workers,  and  domestics. 

(b)  Includes  all  civilian  employees  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
regardless  of  the  activity  in  which  employees  are  engaged. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  COMMUNITY:  Compton,  located  in  the  south  central  part 
of  the  county,  is  a community  of  high  population  density.  Annexations  contrib- 
uted to  the  growth  of  its  cities  during  the  1960-70  period,  but  the  overall 
population  increase  was  at  a rate  below  the  county  average.  The  proportion  of 
minorities,  however,  has  grown  progressively  larger  over  the  years,  and  cur- 
rently approximates  half  the  total.  Willowbrook,  where  nearly  all  residents 
are  Negro,  is  a large  unincorporated  area  immediately  adjacent  to  the  Watts 
district,  and  shares  most  of  its  problems  related  to  unemployment  and  low  in- 
come. This  section  of  the  community  has  qualified  under  the  Model  Neighborhood 
Program.  In  addition  the  City  of  Compton  has  a Model  Cities  Program.  There 
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COMMUNITY  LABOR  MARKET  SURVEY  - CRESCENT  CITY 


Areas  Included  in  Community: 

Civilian  Population,  July  1970; 
County: 


Crescent  City  Census  Division:  Crescent  City, 

Crescent  City  Northwest,  Northcrest,  Fort  Dick 

Community:  11,000  Crescent  City:  2,700 

Del  Norte 


Employment (a) 


by  Industry 


Industry 


Total 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries 

Contract  construction 

Manufacturing 

Lumber  and  wood  products 

Other  manufacturing 

Transportation,  communications,  and  utilities 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate 

Service 

Government  (b) 


July 

1970 

July 

1969 

Moo 

4,400 

300 

300 

200 

200 

900 

1,000 

700 

900 

200 

100 

300 

300 

1,000 

1,000 

100 

100 

600 

600 

900 

900 

TaJ Employment  figures  include  wage  and  salary  workers,  self-employed,  unp  id 
family  workers,  ana  domestics. 

(b)  Includes  all  civilian  employees  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
regardless  of  the  activity  in  which  employees  are  engaged. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  COMMUNITY:  Crescent  City,  a small  lumber  town  and  sea- 
port, is  located  north  of  San  Francisco,  375  miles  by  land  and  350  miles  by 
coastwise  shipping  route.  There  is  no  rail  service  into  the  community.  Pas- 
senger traffic  is  served  by  Greyhound  Bus  and  Air  West  Air  Lines;  freight,  by 
various  trucking  companies  with  scheduled  and  charter  service;  and  coastal 
freight  shipping,  by  tug  and  ba'ge  lines. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  LABOR  MARKET:  Lumber  and  wood  products  dominate  the 
Crescent  City  labor  market.  During  the  summer  months,  a demand  exists  typi- 
cally in  a wide  range  of  occupations,  but  with  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  sea- 
son in  late  fall,  the  need  for  workers  subsides.  Many  logging  roads  become 
inaccessible,  and  the  fishing  fleet  and  fish  processors  curtail  operations. 
Tourism  also  drops  off  sharply  in  the  fall  as  vacations  end.  With  the  general 
slackening  of  seasonal  activity,  many  workers  remain  idle,  until  late  spring 
brings  about  a renewal  of  employment  opportunities. 

Skilled  and  experienced  semiskilled  workers  for  motels  and  restaurants  are  in 
demand  throughout  the  busy  dry  season.  Graders,  resawyers,  edgermen  and  mate- 
rial handlers  are  needed  in  the  mills,  while  there  are  abundant  opportunities 
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COMMUNITY  LABOR  MARKET  SURVEY  - CRESCENT  CITY 


Areas  Included  in  Community: 

Civilian  Population,  July  1970; 
County: 


Crescent  City  Census  Division:  Crescent  City, 

Crescent  City  Northwest,  Northcrest,  Fort  Dick 

Community:  11,000  Crescent  City:  2,700 

Del  Norte 


Employment (a) 


by  Industry 


Industry 


Total 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries 

Contract  construction 

Manufacturing 

Lumber  and  wood  products 

Other  manufacturing 

Transportation,  communications,  and  utilities 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate 

Service 

Government  (b) 


July 

1970 

July 

1969 

Moo 

4,400 

300 

300 

200 

200 

900 

1,000 

700 

900 

200 

100 

300 

300 

1,000 

1,000 

100 

100 

600 

600 

900 

900 

TaJ Employment  figures  include  wage  and  salary  workers,  self-employed,  unp  id 
family  workers,  ana  domestics. 

(b)  Includes  all  civilian  employees  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
regardless  of  the  activity  in  which  employees  are  engaged. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  COMMUNITY:  Crescent  City,  a small  lumber  town  and  sea- 
port, is  located  north  of  San  Francisco,  375  miles  by  land  and  350  miles  by 
coastwise  shipping  route.  There  is  no  rail  service  into  the  community.  Pas- 
senger traffic  is  served  by  Greyhound  Bus  and  Air  West  Air  Lines;  freight,  by 
various  trucking  companies  with  scheduled  and  charter  service;  and  coastal 
freight  shipping,  by  tug  and  ba'ge  lines. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  LABOR  MARKET:  Lumber  and  wood  products  dominate  the 
Crescent  City  labor  market.  During  the  summer  months,  a demand  exists  typi- 
cally in  a wide  range  of  occupations,  but  with  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  sea- 
son in  late  fall,  the  need  for  workers  subsides.  Many  logging  roads  become 
inaccessible,  and  the  fishing  fleet  and  fish  processors  curtail  operations. 
Tourism  also  drops  off  sharply  in  the  fall  as  vacations  end.  With  the  general 
slackening  of  seasonal  activity,  many  workers  remain  idle,  until  late  spring 
brings  about  a renewal  of  employment  opportunities. 

Skilled  and  experienced  semiskilled  workers  for  motels  and  restaurants  are  in 
demand  throughout  the  busy  dry  season.  Graders,  resawyers,  edgermen  and  mate- 
rial handlers  are  needed  in  the  mills,  while  there  are  abundant  opportunities 
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for  catskinners,  buckers,  fallers,  and  chokermen  in  the  woods.  Usually  there 
are  too  few  qualified  waitresses,  fry  cooks,  and  motel  maids.  During  the  fish- 
ing season,  especially  at  the  height  of  the  shrimp  and  crab  catches,  shortages 
of  female  help  for  the  canneries  commonly  develop.  In  addition,  the  daffodil 
bud  harvest  in  February  and  the  bulb  harvest  in  September  and  October  provide 
many  short-term  jobs  for  housewives. 

Longshoremen  are  completely  unionized,  the  construction  industry  almost  com- 
pletely; transportation,  partly,  and  the  lumber  industry  to  a small  degree. 
Beyond  these  industries,  unionization  is  confined  to  checkers  in  large  grocery 
stores. 

ECONOMIC  TRENDS:  The  establishment  of  the  Redwood  National  Park  in  Del  Norte 
County  coincided  with  a sharp  decline  in  the  local  lumber  industry,  as  the 
nationwide  downtrend  in  construction  cut  back  sales  of  wood  products.  Several 
mills  closed  in  1969*  and  the  county’s  unemployment  rate  rose  rapidly.  But, 
while  the  short-term  outlook  was  disappointing,  the  1970’s  appear  to  hold  prom- 
ise. In  a report  to  the  National  Park  Service,  an  independent  research  company 
has  estimated  that  tourism  in  the  area  will  increase  fivefold  by  1976.  The 
Federal  Government  estimates  that  by  197*+,  1,200,000  people  will  have  visited 
the  Redwood  National  Park.  If  these  predictions  are  realized,  seasonal  tourism 
and  related  job  opportunities  will  be  boosted  considerably. 

Two  modern  fish  processing  plants  were  first  opened  in  1969,  as  part  of 
Crescent  City's  $4  million  reconstruction  following  the  1964  tidal  wave.  An 
Economic  Development  Program  proposal  has  been  made,  calling  for  the  develop- 
ment of  mooring  facilities  for  two  hundred  more  commercial  fishing  boats  in 
Crescent  City's  harbor.  The  catch  from  these  boats  would  be  processed 
locally,  greatly  increasing  payrolls  in  the  fish  plants  and  stimulating  the 
local  economy  year-round. 

Starting  Wage  Rates  for  Qualified  Workers 
July  1970 


Occupation 

Code 

Rate 
of  pay 

Period 

Union 

Scale 

Stenographer  (clerical) 

202.388 

$350.00 

Month 

Typist  (clerical) 

203.588 

325.00 

Month 

-- 

Salesperson,  general  (retail  trade).... 

289.458 

1.65-1.85 

Hour 

-- 

Grocery  checker  (retail  trade) 

299.1+68 

3.825 

Hour 

$3,825 

Machinist,  maintenance  (lumber) 

Grader  (wood  working) 

600.280 

k.  10-4. 1+7 

Hour 

669.587 

3.50-1+.05 

Hour 

Service  station  attendant 

915.867 

1.65-1.75 

Hour 

- - 

Material  handler  (sawmill) 

929.887 

2.85-3.30 

Hour 

-- 

Chokerman  (logging) 

91+2.887 

3.50 

Hour 

-- 
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COMMUNITY  LABOR  MARKET  SURVEY  - CULVER  CITY 


Areas  Included  in  Community:  Culver  City  and  portions  of  Los  Angeles  City 

and  unincorporated  county 

Civilian  Population,  July  1970:  Community:  276,900  Culver  City:  35,300 

County:  Los  Angeles 

Employment (a)  by  Industry 


Industry  July  July 

1970  1969 


Total 84,400  85,500 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries 300  300 

Mining 300  300 

Contract  construction 5,000  4 700 

Manufacturing 26,500  30)900 

Rubber  and  plastics 1,900  1,900 

Fabricated  metals 2,600  3*100 

Machinery,  except  electrical 2,000  2 100 

Electrical  machinery 10,500  ll)600 

Transportation  equipment 3,100  4 800 

Other  manufacturing 6,400  7*400 

Transportation,  communications,  and  utilities 1,000  *900 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 21,600  20  700 

Retail  trade 16)200  15)400 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate 2,800  2 700 

Service 21,100  19)600 

Government  (b) 5,800  5,400 


(a)  Employment  figures  include  wage  and  salary  workers,  self-employed,  unpaid 
fimily  workers,  and  domestics. 

(b)  Includes  all  civilian  employees  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
regardless  of  the  activity  in  which  employees  are  engaged. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  COMMUNITY:  The  Culver  City  community  is  actually  part 
of  a greater  community  known  as  the  West  Los  Angeles  area.  Population  in- 
creased by  about  15  percent  during  the  i960- 70  period,  nearly  matching  the 
countywide  experience.  Better  than  four  of  every  five  residents  live  in  the 
City  of  Los  Angeles,  including  sections  generally  known  as  Mar  Vista,  Palms  and 
Venice.  The  latter  has  a notable  concentration  of  Negroes  and  Mexican- 
Americans,  and  also  a significant  number  of  low  income  families.  Remedial  pro- 
grams are  providing  vocational  training  and  needed  services.  Culver  City,  the 
only  incorporated  city,  accounts  for  only  slightly  more  than  12  percent  of  the 
total  population.  The  fastest  expansion  rate  occurred  in  the  unincorporated 
areas  of  Ladera  Heights -Baldwin  Hills  and  Marina  del  Rey.  While  their  combined 
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population  is  still  comparatively  small,  the  Marina  section  continues  to  show 
relatively  strong  housing  development,  mainly  in  high  priced  multiple  dwelling 
units. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  LABOR  MARKET:  Manufacturing  is  the  largest  industry  in 
the  community  with  a heavy  concentration  of  aerospace  employment  which  accounts 
for  half  of  the  factory  jobs,  but  there  is  sizeable  outcommuting  of  resident 
population  from  the  labor  supply  area.  The  downturn  in  aerospace  employment 
here  and  in  neighboring  communities  has  virtually  halted  demand  for  engineering 
and  related  technicians  and  created  an  excess  supply  of  these  workers.  Pro- 
duction workers  at  all  skill  levels  also  exceed  the  demand  although  replacement 
needs  in  light  manufacturing  offer  current  job  opportunities.  Stenographers, 
typists,  and  other  clerical  workers,  salespersons  are  in  frequent  demand  and 
expansion  in  the  Marina  del  Rey  area  has  increased  the  job  market  for  service 
workers  with  restaurant  and  hotel  experience. 

ECONOMIC  TRENDS:  The  long  term  downtrend  in  manufact oring  employment  was  ac- 
celerated in  the  1969-70  period  because  of  substantial  cutbacks  in  the  aero- 
space group.  Manufacturing  also  lost  ground  as  two  large  food  products  employ- 
ers closed  their  production  facilities  during  the  past  year.  Industrial  zoned 
land  within  the  community  is  limited  so  that  the  most  favorable  outlook  for 
future  growth  is  in  nonmanufacturing,  particularly  retail  trade  and  service  in- 
dustries. A major  department  store  chain  will  open  a new  branch  store  in  the 
Palms  district  early  this  fall.  The  current  upswing  in  construction  reflects 
the  expanded  building  activities  underway  in  the  Marina  boat  harbor  area.  Em- 
ployment in  motion  picture  production  continued  a slow  decline  and  is  not  apt 
to  be  reversed  in  the  near  future. 

Starting  Wage  Rates  for  Qualified  Workers 
July  1970 


Occupation 

Code 

Rate 
of  pay 

Period 

Union 

Scale 

Stenographer  (clerical) 

202.388 

$425-500 

Month 

Typist  (clerical) 

203.588 

390-425 

Month 

«... 

Salesperson,  general  (retail  trade).... 

289.458 

1.65-2.25 

Hour 

Grocery  checker  (retail  trade) 

299.468 

3-845 

Hour 

$3,845 

Shirt  presser  (laundry) 

363.885 

1.75-1.95 

Hour 

1.96 

Machinist  (machine  shop) 

600.280 

4.00-4.50 

Hour 

Service  station  attendant 

915.867 

2.00-2.50 

Hour 

— 

ERIC 
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COMMUNITY  LABOR  MARKET  SURVEY  - 

DUARTE 

Areas  Included  in  Community: 

Duarte,  Arcadia,  Azusa,  Bradbury,  Glendora, 
Monrovia,  Sierra  Madre,  Temple  City  and 
unincorporated  county 

Civilian  Population,  July  1970: 

Community:  235,800  Duarte 

0 

0 

ON 

-Zt- 

H 

County : 

Los  Angeles 

Employment (a ) by  Industry 

Industry 

July 

1970 

July 

1969 

Total 

7 on 

65,000 

800 

900 

2,500 

19,600 

2,400 

O 1 AA 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries 

. Op, (UU 

800 

Ron 

Mining 

Contract  construction 

► OUU 

9 90ft 

Manufacturing *.  x: 

► C , 

18,100 
2,400 
1 qod 

Fabricated  metal  products 1 1 

Machinery,  except  electrical 

Electrical  machinery 

? non 

2,100 
O 1 A/A 

Transportation  equipment 

c.  , \J\J\J 

9 70ft 

2,100 

4,600 

2,900 

5,500 

3,000 

14,400 

2,100 

12,300 
9 900 

Instruments 

9 Aon 

Other  manufacturing 

c,OUU 

q c;on 

Transportation,  communications,  and  utilities... 
Wholesale  and  retail  trade 

3,200 
1 U Ron 

Wholesale  trade 

JL*t  , UVJVJ 

9 900 

Retail  trade 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate. 

C.  y£L'd'd 
12,600 
2,400 
Ik  Ron 

Service 

C,2  UU 
■ 1 0 Qaa 

Government  (b) 8*600 

FT 


7,800 


Employment  figures  include  wage  and  salary  workers,  self-employed,  unpaid 
family  workers,  and  domestics. 

(b)  Includes  all  civilian  employees  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
regardless  of  the  activity  in  which  employees  are  engaged. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  COMMUNITY:  The  Duarte  community  is  located  along  the 
oothills  of  the  San  Gabriel  Mountains,  10  miles  east  of  Pasadena  and  20  miles 
northeast  of  downtown  Los  Angeles.  Population  trends  closely  paralleled  the 
countywide  experience  both  in  terms  of  the  15  percent  increase  since  i960,  and 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  gain  occurred  early  in  the  decade.  There  are  eight 


. , _ . 0 to.* in  wiic  ucLauc • mere  arc  0 1 gnu 
incorporated  cities  within  the  community  and  Arcadia,  the  largest,  ranks  26th 
in  the  county.  The  two  cities  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  community,  Azusa 
and  Glendora,  recorded  the  largest  population  gains  since  i960  due  to  annexa- 
tions of  unincorporated  county  area.  There  is  a high  rate  of  individual  home 
ownership  throughout  the  community,  which  remains  primarily  residential.  There- 
fore, a substantial  number  of  workers  commute  to  jobs  in  other  communities. 


* 6"S  jZ  rf  * 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  LABOR  MARKET:  Employment  growth  in  the  service-producing 
industries  accounted  for  a net  increase  in  jobs  over  the  past  year,  continuing 
the  trend  evident  in  recent  years.  The  number  of  factory  jobs  has  declined 
steadily  because  of  cutbacks  in  the  aerospace  group  of  industries  and  allied 
industries.  A wide  variety  of  occupations  have  been  affected  by  the  reduction 
in  force  and  surpluses  of  workers  have  developed  in  tooling,  production  machine 
operators  and  assemblers,  as  well  as  in  engineering  and  supporting  occupations. 

« Residential  housing  construction  remained  weak,  depressing  the  current  job 
market  for  building  trades  workers.  Expansion  in  medical  facilities  and  public 
schools  and  long  term  growth  trends  in  revail  trade  and  in  the  public  utilities 
and  finance  groups,  however,  sustained  the  overall  demand  for  labor  despite  the 
job  losses  which  occurred  in  manufacturing  and  construction.  The  local  labor 
supply  is  more  than  adequate  to  meet  employer  needs,  except  in  medical  and 
health  service  fields.  There  is  little  seasonal  fluctuation  in  employment  ex- 
cept for  the  thoroughbred  racing  season  at  Santa  Anita  Race  Track  during  the 
winter  months. 

ECONOMIC  TRENDS:  The  continuing  diversification  in  the  industrial  base  of  the 
community  and  long  term  expansion  in  the  service-producing  sector  of  the  econo- 
my point  to  a steady  upward  trend  in  employment . The  location  of  new  firms  in 
industrially  zoned  acreage  along  rail  and  freeway  routes  in  the  eastern  sector 
of  the  community  is  continuing,  while  the  outlook  for  trade,  service,  and  gov- 
ernment is  especially  good  as  new  jobs  are  added  to  serve  the  needs  of  the 
local  residents.  A new  discount  department  store  is  under  construction  in 
Monrovia  and  a shopping  center  in  Duarte.  Work  on  the  Santa  Anita  Fashion  Park 
complex  will  be  under  way  by  mid-1971.  Employment  in  the  aerospace  industries 
is  expected  to  represent  a declining  proportion  of  the  factory  jobs  in  the  com- 
munity as  the  slowdown  in  defense  work  continues. 

Starting  Wage  Rates  for  Qualified  Workers 
July  1970 


Occupation 

Code 

Rate 
of  pay 

Period 

Union 

Scale 

Stenographer  (clerical) 

202.388 

$425-450 

Month 

m *• 

Typist  (clerical) 

203.588 

360-375 

Month 

— • 

Salesperson,  general  (retail  trade).... 

289.458 

1.75-2.00 

Hour 

-- 

Grocery  checker  (retail  trade) 

299.468 

3.845 

Hour 

$3-845 

Shirt  presser  (laundry) 

363.885 

1.75-1.95 

Hour 

1.96 

Machinist  (machine  shop) 

600.280 

3.75-4.25 

Hour 

-- 

Assembler,  small  parts 

706.887 

2.00-2.25 

Hour 

— 

Service  station  attendant 

915. 861 

1.65-2.00 

Hour 

-*• 

ERIC 
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COMMUNITY  LABOR  MARKET  SURVEY  - DUNSMUIR  - MT.  SHASTA  - WEED 

Areas  Included  in  Community: 

Dunsmuir,  Mt.  Shasta,  McCloud-Medicine 
Census  County  Divisions 

Lake, 

Civilian  Population,  July  197O: 

Community:  16,500  Dunsmuir: 

Mt.  Shasta: 

McCloud: 

Weed: 

2,900 

2,5C0 

2,700 

4,700 

County: 

Siskiyou 

Employment (a)  by  Industry 

Industry 

July 

1970 

July 

1969 

Total 

Mining 

Contract  construction 

Manufacturing 

Transportation,  communications,  and  utilities. 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate 

Service 

Government  (b) 


4,475 

50 

425 

1,600 

575 

600 

150 

600 

475 


4,375 

50 

325 

1,650 

550 

575 

150 

600 

475 


(b) 


self-employed,  unpaid 


ERIC 


Employment  figures  include  wage  and  salary  workers-, 
family  workers,  and  domestics. 

1/^ilia!‘-e^1Tes  ?f  Federal>  State,  and  local  governments 
regardless  of  the  activity  in  which  the  employees  are  engaged. 

OTARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  COMMUNITY:  Dunsmuir,  a former  railway  division  point 

PnMntvhi • Southar"  ^cffic  Railroad,  is  located  north  of  the  Shasta-Siskiyou 
County  line  on  Interstate  Route  5.  The  area  is  well  known  for  its  recreational 

heiffhttlfSi4n?J9denSthUn^ing’  nshing  and  skiin?-  Mt.  Shasta,  which  rises  to  a 
height  of  14,162  feet,  is  located  eight  miles  north  of  Dunsmuir,  in  the  Shasta 

Sr^°the^anr^S  ^ \JimVOUriSt  area*  The  large8t  industries  in  the 
area  are  the  railroad,  lumber  and  wood  products,  and  the  tourist  trade.  There 

inriC°w^flera?le  conmmting  by  Private  car  between  Dunsmuir,  Mt.  Shasta,  McCloud 

“d  ^ PtSSenger  service  t0  communities  outside  the  area  is  provided  by 

River^ailroad  the  .S?uthern  ******  Railroad,  and  the  McCloud 

River  Railroad.  The  closest  commercial  airport  to  which  flights  are  scheduled 

“ aWay.f  Redding-  The  City  of  Dunsmuir,  however,  owns  and  operates 

an  airport  five  miles  north  of  the  city  which  has  facilities  for  small  planes 

Pr^PeCtS1di“JiniSh  beCaU3e  0f  technological  change  and  increased 
an?^  in,  l ra1llroads  and  sawmills,  the  area  is  developing  its  tourist 
and  recreational  facilities.  The  Box  Canyon  Dam  and  McCloud- Pit  River  Dam 
recreational  areas  have  added  some  impetus  to  this  trend. 
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CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  LABOR  MARKET:  Most  of  the  employment  opportunities  in 
the  community  are  seasonal.  Peak  employment  in  lumber  and  wood  products  is 
from  May  until  about  mid-November  when  the  weather  halts  logging  operations. 
Sawmills  operate  year-round  if  the  season's  cut  has  been  adequate.  During  both 
summer  and  winter  tourist  seasons  there  is  a demand  for  experienced  dinner 
cooks,  chefs,  waitresses  and  resort  workers,  but  the  local  supply  is  usually 
able  to  meet  employer  demands.  Skilled  logging  men  and  experienced  sawmill 
workers  are  generally  in  short  supply  between  June  and  October.  There  is  a 
surplus  of  workers  from  all  industries  from  November  until  May  and  a sizeable 
group  of  housewives  and  older  people  who  would  like  at  least  part-time  work. 
Railroad  employees  are  completely  unionized  and  a high  percentage  of  grocery 
store,  restaurant  and  bar  employees  are  union  members.  The  majority  of  sawmill 
and  lumber  workers  are  organized. 

ECONOMIC  TRENDS:  There  has  been  little  change  in  total  employment  over  the 
past  two  years  and,  according  to  preliminary  1970  Census  figures,  the  popu- 
lation of  Siskiyou  County  has  declined  slightly  since  i960.  Further  automation 
in  the  lumber  and  wood  products  industry  has  lowered  employment  while  increas- 
ing tourist  trade  has  resulted  in  higher  levels  of  employment  in  trade  and  ser- 
vice industries.  Contract  construction  employment  in  the  area  has  decreased 
since  the  completion  of  recreation  facilities  adjoining  the  Box  Canyon  Dam  and 
the  work  on  Interstate  5 north  of  the  city.  A continuing  increase  in  the  tour- 
ist trade  is  expected  which  should  develop  more  job  opportunities  in  trade  and 
service  industries. 


Starting  Wage  Rates  for  Qualified  Workers 
July  1970 


Occupation 

Code 

Rate 
of  pay 

Period 

Union 

Scale 

Stenographer  (clerical) 

202.388 

$325-375 

Month 

Typist  (clerical) 

203.588 

280-325 

Month 

-- 

Salesperson,  general  (retail  trade).... 

289.458 

1.65-1.85 

Hour 

.. 

Grocery  checker  (retail  trade) 

299.468 

2.00-2.25 

Hour 

.. 

Waitress  (amusement  & recreation) 

311.878 

1.65 

Hour 

_ _ 

Shirt  presser  (laundry) 

363.885 

1.65 

Hour 

_ _ 

Machinist  (machine  shop) 

600.280 

4.00-4.45 

Hour 

. . 

Auto  mechanic 

620.281 

3.50 

Hour 

.. 

Edgerman  (sawmill) 

667.782 

4.10-4.20 

Hour 

.. 

Grader  (lumber) 

669.587 

3.75-4.46 

Hour 

.. 

Chainman  (sawmill) 

669.886 

3.51-3.59 

Hour 

Auto  body  repairman 

807.381 

4.00-5.00 

Hour 

. . 

Construction  worker 

869.887 

3.00-4.50 

Hour 

.. 

Log  truck  driver 

904.883 

4.12 

Hour  or 
30-35$  gross 

Service  station  attendant 

915.867 

1.75-2.00 

Hour 

.. 

Lumber  handler 

922.887 

3.24 

Hour 

__ 

Log  scaler  (lumber  & wood)» 

941.488 

3.76 

Hour 

_ . 

Chokerman  (logging) 

942.887 

3.46 

Hour 

— 
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COMMUNITY  LABOR  MARKET  SURVEY  - EAST  LOS  ANGELES 


Areas  Included  in  Community: 

Civilian  Population,  July  1970: 
County: 


Boyle  Heights  district  of  Los  Angeles  City, 
Commerce,  Monterey  Park,  unincorporated  county 

Community:  254,700 

Los  Angeles 


Employment (a)  by  Industry 


Industry 


July 

1970 


July 

1969 


Total 157,600 

Mining 100 

Contract  construction 2 500 

Manufacturing 52*100 

Paper  products 5 200 

Primary  metal  products 3 800 

Fabricated  metal  products 6*000 

Machinery,  except  electrical 5A00 

Electrical  machinery 3 800 

Other  manufacturing 28  200 

Transportation,  communications,  and  utilities 10,400 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 51*400 

Wholesale  trade 33|600 

Retail  trade yj  800 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate * 1*800 

Service 18,500 

Government  (b) 20,800 


154,900 

100 

2,300 

52.900 
5,300 

4.000 

6.000 
5,300 
4,400 

27.900 
10,000 

50.400 
33,000 

17.400 
1,700 

17,500 

20,000 


Employment  figures  include  wage  and  salary  workers,  self-employed,  unpaid 
family  workers,  and  domestics. 

(b)  Includes  all  civilian  employees  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
regardless  of  the  activity  in  which  employees  are  engaged. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  COMMUNITY:  The  East  Los  Angeles  community  is  immedi- 
ately adjacent  to  the  Los  Angeles  Central  District,  and  consists  of  three  dis- 
tinctly diverse  sections.  The  City  of  Monterey  Park,  with  a population  of 
48,700,  is  primarily  residential,  and  accounted  for  most  of  the  recent  home 
building  in  the  community.  The  City  of  Commerce,  where  the  population  has 
stabilized  at  less  than  11,000,  was  planned  mainly  for  industry  and  commerce, 
and  has  been  the  focal  point  of  the  community's  developments  in  these  activi- 
ties in  recent  years.  The  remainder  of  the  community,  which  houses  over  75 
percent  of  the  total  population,  is  one  of  the  oldest  developed  sections  of  the 
county,  and  has  the  many  socio-economic  problems  associated  with  blighted  urban 
areas.  Mexican-American  residents  constitute  a substantial  and  steadily  in- 
creasing majority.  A significant  number  are  foreign  born,  and  1 Angnago  handi- 
caps are  typical  of  the  native  as  well  as  the  foreign  born  in  all  age  groups. 


The  average  educational  and  family  income  levels  are  low.  The  section  has  been 
designated  as  a special  target  for  remedial  programs  including  basic  education, 
English  as  a second  language,  and  vocational  training. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  LABOR  MARKET:  Hot  only  does  unemployment  in  the  major 
section  of  the  cgnmunity  tend  to  be  higher  than  the  county  average,  but  many  of 
the  local  residents  employed  full  time  have  low  earnings.  This  reflects  a sub- 
stantial concentration  in  lesser  skilled  production  jobs.  There  is  direct  ac- 
cess to  a complex  network  of  freeways,  but  for  local  residents  a strong  depen- 
dence on  public  transportation  limits  the  practical  commuting  radius.  The 
principal  employers  in  the  community  draw  in  workers  from  outside  areas  to  meet 
much  of  their  staffing  needs.  Several  subsidized  vocational  training  and  trans- 
portation programs  have  been  attempting  to  resolve  the  problem. 

ECONOMIC  TRENDS:  Manufacturing  employment  has  been  on  a moderate  downtrend  for 
several  years . This  reflects  the  fact  that  firms  in  the  older  sections  of  the 
community  relocated  when  they  required  modernized  or  expanded  facilities.  Non- 
manufacturing  employment,  however,  has  shown  a slow,  but  steady  gain,  and  this 
trend  is  expected  to  continue.  The  community  is  one  of  the  major  goods  distri- 
bution centers  in  Southern  California,  and  will  maintain  this  role  with  further 
expansion  in  manfacturers ' sales  branches,  warehousing  facilities  and  trucking 
operations.  Public  service  employment  is  also  expected  to  continue  its  long 
term  uptrend  because  of  the  large  number  of  government  facilities  which  a« 
located  in  the  community. 

Starting  Wage  Rates  for  Qualified  Workers 
July  1970 


Occupation 

Code 

Rate 
of  pay 

Period 

Union 

Scale 

Stenographer  (clerical) 

202.388 

$425-450 

Month 

Typist  (clerical) 

203.588 

375-400 

Month 

. - 

Salesperson,  general  (retail  trade).... 

289.458 

1.75-2.00 

Hour 

_ - 

Grocery  checker  (retail  trade ) ........ . 

299.468 

3.845 

Hour 

$3,845 

Shirt  presser  (laundry) 

363.885 

1.75-1.95 

Hour 

1.96 

Machinist  (machine  shop) 

600.280 

4.00-4.50 

Hour 

Service  station  attendant 

915.867 

2.00-2.50 

Hour 

““ 
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COMMUNITY  LABOR  MARKET  SURVEY  - EL  CENTRO 


Areas  Included  in  Community: 

Civilian  Population,  July  1970: 
County: 


El  Centro,  El  Centro  Rural,  Imperial  Census 
County  Division 

Community:  32,000  El  Centro:  18,800 

Imperial 


Employment (a)  by  Industry 


Industry  July  July 

1970  1969 


Total 14,300  14,200 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries 2,650  2,850 

Contract  construction 600  550 

Manufacturing 700  700 

Transportation,  communications,  and  utilities 850  850 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 3,400  3,350 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate 350  350 

Service 2,000  2,000 

Government  (b) 3,750  3,550 


(a)  Employment  figures  include  wage  and  salary  workers,  self-employed,  unpaid 
family  workers,  and  domestics. 

(b)  Includes  all  civilian  employees  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
regardless  of  the  activity  in  which  employees  are  engaged. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  COMMUNITY:  The  community  of  El  Centro  is  situated  in 
the  middle  of  the  Imperial  Valley,  a highly  productive  agricultural  region  in 
southeastern  California.  Included  within  the  community's  boundaries  are  the 
towns  of  Imperial,  Seeley,  and  the  principal  urban  center  of  the  county  - 
El  Centro  - which  is  located  220  miles  southeast  of  Los  Angeles  and  114  miles 
east  of  San  Diego.  Although  Imperial  County  has  a total  area  almost  the  size 
of  Connecticut,  over  80  percent  of  its  73,600  residents  live  within  twenty  min- 
utes driving  time  of  the  City  of  El  Centro.  The  city  thus  serves  as  a commer- 
cial center  for  the  Valley,  having  25  percent  of  the  population  while  providing 
36  percent  of  the  annual  taxable  retail  sales  in  the  county.  Contributing  sig- 
nificantly to  the  retail  sales  revenue  of  the  county  are  the  nearly  340,000 
residents  of  Mexicali,  Mexico,  which  lies  11  miles  south  of  El  Centro.  The 
cash  value  of  the  county's  total  agricultural  production  in  1969  was  over 
246  million  dollars.  The  principal  crops  grown  in  the  El  Centro  community  in- 
clude hay  and  alfalfa,  cotton,  lettuce,  sugar  beets,  vegetables,  and  melons, 
but  nearly  half  of  all  local' farm  income  originates  in  the  cattle  feeding  busi- 
ness. About  half  a million  acres  of  farmland  in  Imperial  County  are  irrigated 
by  a canal  system  which' utilizes  water  from  the  Colorado  River.  El  Centro  is 
linked  to  major  markets  by  two  railroad  systems,  the  state  freeway  system,  and 
an  airline . 
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CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  LABOR  MARKET:  During  July  1970,  the  community  of 
El  Centro  was  the  source  of  54  percent  of  all  the  jobs  in  imperial  County.  The 
level  of  total  employment  during  July  is  usually  fairly  close  to  the  annual 
average • Farm  and  farm- related  activity  in  the  county  is  at  a peak  between 
November  and  March,  and  a smaller  harvest  season  takes  place  in  spring  and 
early  summer.  Farm  employment  in  July  is  usually  well  below  the  annual  average. 
Over  three-fourths  of  all  the  community's  nonfarm  jobs  are  in  the  trade,  ser- 
vice, or  government  sectors,  and  45  percent  are  either  retail  trade  or  local 
government  jobs.  The  occupational  structure  of  the  local  work  force  has  not 
changed  substantially  since  the  i960  Census,  which  showed  that  a relatively 
small  percent  of  the  county's  workers  were  employed  at  a high  skill  level. 
Compared  with  the  rest  of  California,  a small  proportion  of  the  jobs  in 
Imperial  County  are  in  the  manufacturing  sector  and  many  of  these  are  in  the 
food  processing  industry  which  is  subject  to  seasonal  fluctuation.  Migrant 
workers  fill  many  of  the  jobs  in  the  food  packing  and  processing  industries,  as 
well  as  most  of  the  seasonal  farm  jobs  in  the  county.  Most  of  these  migrant 
workers  reside  in  Mexicali  while  working  at  local  jobs,  and  commute  daily 
across  the  border.  Unionization  exists  in  building  trades,  restaurants,  retail 
food  stores,  and  in  most  food  packing,  food  processing,  and  trucking 
establishments . 

ECONOMIC  TRENDS:  For  several  years  research  has  been  conducted  into  the  poten- 
tial of  local  geothermal  wells  as  a source  of  electric  power.  Increasing  in- 
terest has  developed  in  this  energy  source,  particularly  with  the  current  prob- 
lem of  pollution  associated  with  power  generation  in  populous  urban  areas,  and 
the  perfection  of  a system  to  effectively  utilize  this  heat  source  could 
greatly  alter  the  county's  future.  However,  at  least  for  the  next  few  years, 
agriculture  should  continue  to  dominate  the  economy  of  the  El  Centro  community 
as  well  as  that  of  the  entire  county.  Considering  all  aspects  of  the  business 
of  agriculture:  growing,  harvesting,  servicing,  processing,  packing,  and 
transporting  of  farm  supplies  and  products,  plus  all  of  the  other  economic  ac- 
tivity in  the  private  and  public  sectors  which  is  dependent  upon  sales  or  ser- 
vices to  farm  and  farm-related  enterprises  and  income  derived  therefrom,  the 
agricultural  complex  accounts  for  more  than  eight  of  every  ten  jobs  in  Imperial 
County.  Besides  farm- related  business,  only  a small  percent  of  the  manufactur- 
ing division,  some  federal  and  state  government  facilities,  and  to  a slight  ex- 
tent some  tourist-oriented  service  and  retail  establishments  could  be  con- 
sidered primary  income -earning  activities.  However,  in  recent  years, 
technological  changes  in  the  agricultural  sector  have  steadily  reduced  the 
need  for  workers,  and  there  has  V-n  only  sporadic  growth  in  farm-connected 
activities.  The  distance  from  ma0 markets  and  distribution  centers,  the  lack 
of  an  extensive  and  diversified  labor  force,  and  a limited  local  market  are  but 
some  of  the  restraints  to  the  development  of  other  income -earning  industries. 
The  above  factors,  combined  with  the  seasonal  nature  of  agricultural  work,  have 
produced  a chronically  high  rate  of  unemployment,  and  the  county  currently 
qualifies  for  economic  assistance  under  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965* 

Starting  Wage  Rates  for  Qualified  Workers 
July  1970 


Occupation  Code 


Stenographer  ( cler ical ) 202 . 388 

Typist  (clerical) 203*588 

Salesperson,  general  (retail  trade). .. . 289.458 

Grocery  checker  (retail  trade) 299*468 

Shirt  presser  (laundry) 363.885 

Machinist  (machine  shop) 600.280 

Construction  worker 869.887 

Service  station  attendant 915*867 


Rate 
of  pay 

Period 

Union 

Scale 

$400-450 

Month 

— 

320-400 

Month 

-- 

1.65 

Hour 

$2.19-3.25 

1.75-2.25 

Hour 

2.30-3.84 

1.65 

Hour 

— 

2.50-3.50 

Hour 

-- 

1.75-2.00 

Hour 

4.54 

1.65-2.00 

Hour 

— 
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COMMUNITY  LABOR  MARKET  SURVEY  - ESCONDIDO 


Areas  Included  in  Community: 

Civilian  Population,  July  1970: 
County: 


Escondido,  San  Marcos,  and  Valley  Center 
Census  County  Divisions 

Community:  66,627  Escondido:  40,100 

San  Diego 


Employment (a)  by  industry 


Industry  'uly  July 

1970  1969 


Total.. 

Agriculture,  forestry,  fisheries,  and  mining. 

Contract  construction. 

Manufacturing 

Transportation,  communications,  and  utilities 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate 

Service ' _ 

Government  (b) 

(a)  Employment  figures  include  wage  and  salary  workers,  self-employed^  unpaid 
family  workers,  and  domestics. 

(b)  Includes  all  civilian  employees  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
regardless  of  the  activity  in  which  employees  are  engaged. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  C0MHJNITY:  The  City  of  Escondido  is  set  in  a valley  five 
miles  long  and  three  miles  wide  in  the  west  central  portion  of  the  county.  The 
hills  surrounding  the  valley  rise  into  mountains  on  the  north  and  cast.  Until 
recently  the  economy  of  the  region  has  been  based  primarily  on  agriculture  with 
the  City  of  Escondido  serving  as  its  trading  center.  Growing,  packing,  and 
shipping  of  avocados  and  citrus  are  among  the  major  activities,  and  new  shop- 
ping  centers  have  brought  a modem  look  to  the  business  district.  Escondido 
Village,  an  attractive  complex  of  shops,  even  boasts  a closed  air-conditioned 
mall.  The  first  high-rise  building  in  Escondido,  a nine-story  hospital,  was 
recently  completed.  Because  of  the  pleasant  climate,  the  apparent  remoteness, 
and  the  recreational  aspects,  the  valley  has  developed  into  a popular  tourist 
attraction.  The  area  is  especially  known  for  the  numerous  golf  courses  avail- 
able  within  a short  drive  from  Escondido, 

« 

Escondido  and  San  Marcos  are  connected  by  freeway  to  Interstate  5,  the  main 
north-to- south  route  along  the  coast.  Escondido  and  downtown  San  Diego  also 
are  Hnked  by  freeway,  U.  S.  395.  Highway  395  continues  north  from  Escondido 
to  Riverside  and  points  beyond.  Several  trucking  firms  service  the  area  and 
busses  make  scheduled  runs  to  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego.  Palomar  Airport  with 
executive  and  commercial  aircraft  facilities  is  approximately  10  miles  to  the 
west  while  San  Diego  International  Airport  is  about  32  miles  to  the  south. 


18,100 

1,000 

1,400 

3,100 

900 

4,600 

500 

3,300 

3,300 


17,200 

1,000 

1,300 

2,900 

900 

4,400 

500 

3,100 

3,100 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  LABOR  MARKET:  With  more  than  800  acres  zoned  for  indus- 
try in  and  around  the  City  of  Escondido,  and  almost  twice  that  space  available 
in  San  Marcos  the  community  has  succeeded  in  attracting  a widely  diversified 
group  of  firms.  Representative  products  manufactured  locally  include  golf 
clubs,  electronic  J-  ' ments  and  components,  wire  and  cable,  ballpoint  pen 
ink,  and  aircraft  pt  Manufacturing  establishments  employ  about  17  percent 
of  the  working  force.  The  largest  number  of  workers,  however,  are  employed  by 
the  wholesale  and  retail  trade  group  which  accounts  for  one  out  of  every  four 
employees.  Government  and  services  each  accounts  for  approximately  18  percent 
of  the  local  payrolls. 

Building  trades  are  almost  exclusively  unionized  and  retail  food  stores,  other 
than  independents,  are  organized.  Manufacturing  workers  are  only  partially 
unionized.  Prejob  training  in  a variety  of  vocational  fields  is  available  at 
Palomar  College  and  union- supported  apprenticeship  training  programs  are  among 
the  courses  offered. 

ECONOMIC  TRENDS:  The  Escondido  area  is  expected  to  continue  its  rapid  popula- 
tion growth  over  the  next  few  years.  There  is  potential  for  expansion  of  manu- 
facturing firms  within  the  geographical  area  as  well  as  just  outside  of  the 
defined  community.  The  City  of  Escondido  is  in  the  path  of  a population  surge 
from  San  Diego  along  Highway  395  that  may  eventually  link  the  two  cities. 
Because  of  the  potential  -population  increase,  employment  in  the  distributive 
and  service  industries  should  show  substantial  gains  over  the  next  few  years. 

Starting  Wage  Rates  for  Qualified  Workers 
July  1970 


Occupation 

Code 

Rate 
of  pay 

Period 

Union 

Scale 

Stenographer  (clerical) 

202.388 

$425.00 

Month 

Typist  (clerical) 

203.588 

325.00 

Month 

Salesperson,  general  (retail  trade).... 

289.458 

1.65 

Hour 

Grocery  checker  (retail  trade) 

299.468 

2.00 

Hour 

$3.84 

Shirt  presser  (laundry) 

363.885 

1.75 

Hour 

Machinist  (machine  shop) 

600.280 

3.50 

Hour 

4.10 

Construction  worker 1 1 1 

869.887 

2.75 

Hour 

4.68 

Service  station  attendant T 1 1 1 1 

915.867 

1.75 

Hour 

erJc 
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COMMUNITY  LABOR  MARKET  SURVEY  - EUREKA 


Areas  Included  in  Community:  Eureka  and  Eureka  Southeast  Census  Divisions 

« 

Civilian  Population,  July  197O:  Community:  38,100  Eureka:  24,100 

County:  Humboldt 


Employment^)  by  Industry 


Industry  J^Y  July 

1970  1969 


Total 22,700  2 3,400 

Agriculture*,  forestry,  and  fisheries 1,300  1,400 

Contract  construction 900  1,000 

Manufacturing 3,800  4*100 

Food  products 700  800 

Lumber  and  paper  pulp 2,600  2,800 

Other  manufacturing 500  500 

Transportation,  communications,  and  utilities 2,300  2,400 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 5,200  5,300 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate 800  800 

Service 4,000  4,000 

Government  (b) 4,400  4,400 


(a)  Employment  figures  include  wage  and  salary  workers,  self-employed,  unpaid 
family  workers,  and  domestics. 

(b)  Includes  all  civilian  employees  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
regardless  of  the  activity  in  which  employees  are  engaged. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  COMMUNITY:  Eureka,  the  capital  of  a vast  lumber  empire, 
is  located  in  the  heart  of  the  famous  redwood  region,  277  miles  north  of 
San  Francisco  on  U.  S,  Highway  101.  The  city  is  the  largest  coastal  community 
between  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  and  Portland,  Oregon.  Its  primary  industri- 
al activity  is  the  manufacture  of  lumber  and  related  products.  However,  the 
community  also  serves  as  the  major  trade  center  for  Humboldt  county  residents 
and  as  a stopping  place  for  vacationers  enjoying  nearby  recreational  areas. 
The  fine  harbor  at  Humboldt  Bay  is  the  home  of  a large  fishing  fleet,  fish  pro- 
cessing plants,  and  a commercial  oyster  bed.  From  this  port  much  of  the  lumber 
produced  in  the  area  is  shipped  to  distant  parts  of  the  world. 

Educational  facilities  are  good.  Humboldt  State  College,  located  in  Areata 
eight  miles  north  of  Eureka,  and  the  College  of  the  Redwoods,  a junior  college 
located  eight  miles  south  of  Eureka,  offer  a wide  variety  of  courses. 

Eureka  is  served  by  several  truck  lines  and  foreign  and  domestic  cargo  ships. 
The  Northwestern  Pacific  Railroad  provides  passenger  service  as  far  south  as 
Willits.  Air  West  and  Golden  Pacific  Airlines  and  Greyhound  Bus  Lines  provide 
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daily  passenger  and  light  freight  service.  Private  air  service,  bus  companies, 
and  a ferry  supply  transportation  to  other  towns. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  LABOR  MARKET:  During  late  spring,  summer,  and  early 
fall,  activities  in  the  forest  products  industry  reach  a peak,  and  a demand 
arises  for  skilled  and  semiskilled  workers  in  the  woods  and  mills.  Rigid  phys- 
ical requirements  cause  occasional  shortages  of  unskilled  workers  for  the 
lumber  industry.  The  summer  tourist  season  also  creates  many  openings  for 
waitresses,  cooks,  and  body  and  fender  repairmen.  Job  opportunities,  both  sea- 
sonal and  permanent,  are  provided  for  women  by  offices  and  stores,  in  fisheries 
and  creameries,  at  the  oyster  plant,  and  in  domestic  service.  During  the  sum- 
mer months  many  job  seekers  migrate  to  the  area  and  find  work;  but  in  the  off 
season,  from  October  through  March,  large  numbers  of  logging  and  sawmill 
workers,  construction  workers,  truck  drivers,  and  working  housewives  are 
unemployed . 

The  community  has  some  unionization.  Industries  showing  the  heaviest  union 
membership  are  construction,  transportation,  communication,  public  utilities, 
and  eating  and  drinking  establishments.  For  the  most  part,  manufacturing, 
wholesale  and  retail  trade,  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate  are  not  orga- 
nized. Lumber  and  wood  products  are  almost  completely  organized  in  the  immedi- 
ate Humboldt  Bay  Area,  but  less  so  throughout  Humboldt  County. 

ECONOMIC  TRENDS:  The  Humboldt  Bay  Bridge,  connecting  Eureka  and  Samoa,  is  due 
to  be  completed  in  June  1971.  The  bridge  will  greatly  shorten  workers'  com- 
mutes to  Samoa fs  lumber  and  paper  pulp  manufacturing  plants.  The  continued  im- 
provement of  roads  to  the  Eureka  area,  as  well  as  growing  population  in  the 
metropolitan  areas  to  the  south,  are  bringing  more  visitors  each  year.  The 
Redwoods  National  Park  is  expected  to  further  expand  the  tourist  industry. 

Starting  Wage  Rates  for  Qualified  Workers 
July  1970 


Occupation 

Code 

Rate 
of  pay 

Period 

Union 

Scale 

Stenographer  ( clerical ) 

$415.00 

Month 

_ _ 

Typist  (clerical) 

375.00 

Month 

— 

Salesperson,  general  (retail  trade).. 

..  289.458 

1.65-1.85 

Hour 

-- 

Grocery  checker  (retail  trade) 

..  299.468 

3.825 

Hour 

$3,825 

Shirt  presser  (laundry) 

Machinist,  maintenance  (lumber) 

Grader  (woodworking) 

..  363.885 

1.75 

Hour 

1.75 

4.50-4.85 

Hour 

-- 

3.90-4.10 

Hour 

-- 

Service  station  attendant 

..  915.867 

2.00 

Hour 

-- 

Material  handler  (sawmill) 

3.25-3.45 

Hour 

-- 

Chokerman  (logging) 

3.50-4.00 

Hour 

— 

er|c 
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COMMUNITY  LABOR  MARKET  SURVEY  - FORT  BRAGG 


Areas  Included  in  Community: 

Civilian  Population,  July  1970: 
County: 

Employment 


Fort  Bragg  Census  Division 

Community:  10,000  Fort  Bragg:  5,000 

Mendocino 

by  Industry 


Industry  July  July 

1970  1969 

Total 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries 

Contract  construction 

Manufacturing 

Lumber  and  wood  products 

Other  manufacturing 

Transportation,  communications,  and  utilities 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate 

Service 

Government  (b) 

^ Employment  figures  include  wage  and  salary  workers,  self-employed,  unpaid 
family  workers,  and  domestics. 

(b)  Includes  all  civilian  employees  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
regardless  of  the  activity  in  which  employees  are  engaged. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  COMMUNITY:  Situated  180  miles  north  of  San  Francisco 

and  35  miles  from  U.  S.  Highway  101  by  secondary  State  road  lies  Fort  Bragg,  a 
pleasant  seaside  community.  The  community's  primary  industry  is  lumbering. 
Large  . stands  of  redwood  and  fir  suitable  for  commercial  purposes  surround  the 
community.  Heavy  rainfall  drastically  reduces  the  area's  economic  activity 
during  the  late  fall  and  winter  months.  Major  industries  in  the  community  in- 
clude sawmills  and  logging  operations,  commercial  fishing  and  fish  processing, 
tourist  services,  and  retail  trade. 


3,900 

3,800 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1,400 

1,300 

1,300 

1,200 

100 

100 

200 

200 

700 

700 

100 

100 

900 

900 

4oo 

400 

The  California  Western  Railroad  and  a coordinated  bus  line  link  Fort  Bragg  with 
Willits,  and  Greyhound  Bus  Lines  provides  service  to  San  Francisco.  Taxis  and 
independent  truck  operators  furnish  other  transportation  facilities. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  LABOR  MARKET:  Employment  in  the  community  is  highly 
seasonal,  depending  as  it  does  on  weather  and  tourism.  Activities  start  up  in 
late  spring,  reach  peak  in  July  and  August,  and  continue  through  Labor  Day. 
Workers  for  the  area's  sawmills  and  logging  operations  are  in  demand  throughout 
the  summer  months.  Usually,  jobs  are  open  throughout  the  summer  for  green 
chainmen,  chokermen,  catskinners  and  millwrights.  During  July  and  August  there 
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is  generally  a shortage  of  workers  in  restaurants  and  motels,  particularly 
among  cooks,  motel  maids,  and  waitresses.  During  the  winter  months,  December 
through  February,  there  is  a surplus  of  workers  in  almost  every  occupational 
category.  Normally,  there  is  a year-round  supply  of  women  seeking  clerical, 
sales,  and  unskilled  Jobs. 

In  the  building  trades,  laborers,  carpenters,  and  operating  engineers  are 
almost  completely  unionized,  and  painters  only  partially  unionized.  The  fish 
processing  industry  is  almost  completely  unionized.  Grocery  checkers  are 
unionized  only  in  chain  stores,  while  cooks  and  waitresses  are  slightly 
unionized. 

ECONOMIC  TRENDS:  Employment  in  the  Fort  Bragg  lumber  industry,  as  in  other 
Mendocino  and  Sonoma  County  communities,  has  decreased  in  recent  years  because 
many  of  the  large  stands  of  timber  have  been  logged  off.  Suffering  most  from 
this  have  been  the  small  marginal  producers,  both  in  sawmill  and  logging  opera- 
tions. Conflicting  with  this  trend  was  the  establishment  in  1969  of  a new  $5 
million  plywood  plant  in  Fort  Bragg,  which  added  about  200  year-round  jobs  to 
the  local  economy. 

The  Noyo  Harbor  project  was  completed  in  August  1969.  It  has  mooring  space  for 
265  boats.  Nearly  thirty  acres  of  land  next  to  the  harbor  are  to  be  let  for 
construction  of  restaurants  and  tourist  shops.  Mendocino  County's  only  harbor 
offers  excellent  facilities  for  commercial  fishing  and  pleasure  boating  and  can 
become  a deep  water  lumber  port. 

The  new  Mendocino  Coast  Hospital,  just  south  of  Fort  Bragg,  will  be  completed 
in  mid-1971.  It  will  add  51  hospital  beds  to  the  community's  medical  resources. 

The  continued  development  of  an  artist's  colony  in  Mendocino,  located  about  11 
miles  south  of  Fort  Bragg,  and  the  settling  of  retirement  age  persons  in  the 
area  is  having  a definite  impact  upon  the  local  economy. 

Starting  Wage  Rates  for  Qualified  Workers 
July  1970 


Occupation  Code  Rate  Period  Union 

of  pay  Scale 


Stenographer  (clerical) 

Typist  (clerical) 

Salesperson,  general  (retail  trade).,.. 

Grocery  checker  (retail  trade)... 

Grader  (woodworking) 

Service  station  attendant 

Material  handler  (sawmill) 

Chokerman  (logging) 


202.388 

$350.00 

Month 

203.588 

325.00 

Month 



289.458 

1.65-1.85 

Hour 



299.468 

3.825 

Hour 

$3,825 

669.587 

3.65-3.73 

Hour 

915.867 

1.75-2.00 

Hour 

929.887 

2.75-3.28 

Hour 

942.887 

3.50-3.89 

Hour 

-- 
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COMMUNITY  LABOR  MARKET  SURVEY  - P1ESN0 


Areas  Included  in  Community:  Fresno,  Bullard,  College,  Clovis,  pinedale, 

Figarden,  Calwa-Malaga,  McLane,  South  Fresno, 
West  Fresno,  Sunnyside,  Fowler  and  Sanger 
County  Census  Divisions 


Civilian  Population,  July  1970:  Community:  296,300  Fresno:  162,300 

County:  407,408  Fresno 


Employment (a)  by  Industry 


Industry 

1970  1969 


Total 103,500  103,400 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries 2,000  2,100 

Mining 200  200 

Contract  construction 5,600  5 700 

Manufacturing 18,200  18*400 

Food  and  kindred  products 6,900  7,000 

Textiles  and  apparel 1,500  1,500 

Lumber  and  wood  products 900  900 

Paper  and  printing 1,100  1,100 

Nonelectrical  machinery 1,800  1,900 

All  other  manufacturing 6,000  6,000 

Transportation,  communications,  and  utilities 7,300  7,200 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 27,900  27,900 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate 4,600  4,600 

Service 19,700  19,600 

Government  (b) 18,000  17,700 


Taj  Employment  figures  include  wage  and  salary  workers,  self-employed,  unpaid 
family  workers,  and  domestics, 

(0)  Includes  all  civilian  employees  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
regardless  of  the  activity  in  which  employees  are  engaged. 

• 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  COMMUNITY:  Fresno  is  located  nearly  midway  between 
San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  in  the  agriculturally  rich  San  Joaquin  Valley. 
The  economy  of  Fresno  is  becoming  increasingly  diversified  but  is  still  heavily 
dependent  upon  agriculture  and  related  industries  and  the  area  remains  one  of 
the  most  important  centers  of  agriculture  business  in  the  nation.  The  major 
nonagricult ural  industries  in  the  community  are  trade,  service,  government  and 
manufacturing.  Seasonal  factors  play  an  important  part  in  the  community  as 
much  as  manufacturing  and  trade  activity  is  closely  allied  with  agriculture  and 
subject  to  the  same  seasonality.  Fresno  is  the  principal  trading  and  business 
center  for  the  central  San  Joaquin  Valley  and  is  increasingly  attracting  major 
conventions  in  their  outstanding  Convention  Center.  Fresno  is  the  site  of 
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Fresno  State  College  and  Fresno  City  College,  and  there  are  several  community 
colleges  in  adjacent  areas.  The  community  provides  good  rail  and  trucking 
facilities  to  all  points  of  California  and  beyond  together  with  adequate  water 
and  power  and  a substantial  labor  supply. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  LABOR  MARKET:  Employment  opportunities  in  the  Fresno 
area  are  highly  seasonal,  reflecting  the  major  dependence  of  the  economy  on 
agriculture  and  allied  industries.  Increased  job  opportunities  usually  begin 
with  late  spring  agricultural  activities  and  continue  through  September.  Dur- 
ing this  time  there  is  a demand  for  fruit  and  vegetable  packers,  forklift  oper- 
ators, truckers  and  warehousemen  and  there  is  also  increased  activity  in  trade 
and  service  occupations.  A gradual  decline  in  activity  occurs  in  most  indus- 
tries in  late  September  extending  through  mid-December  although  the  cotton  har- 
vest maintains  substantial  employment  in  agriculture  and  related  services  into 
December.  A surplus  of  semiskilled  and  unskilled  labor  exists  from  December 
through  May.  Shortage  occupations  in  the  area  are  generally  those  which  re- 
quire extensive  professional  or  industrial  training  such  as  engineers,  nurses, 
machinists  and  color  television  repairmen.  Most  workers  in  skilled  trades, 
sales  and  cannery  work  are  union  members. 

ECONOMIC  TRENDS:  Despite  the  increase  in  diversification  in  Fresno,  agricul- 
ture and  agriculturally  related  industries  are  the  foundation  of  the  economy. 
Nonagri cultural  employment  has  increased  steadily  over  the  past  few  years  and 
is  expected  to  continue  this  trend.  Within  the  last  two  years  a varied  group 
of  businesses  has  moved  into  the  Fresno  area  including  a large  motel,  eight 
manufacturing  plants,  several  rest  and  convalescent  homes,  several  retail  out- 
lets and  a car  dealer.  Several  firms  including  a large  .hotel  and  a large  motel, 
are  currently  building  in  Fresno  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  Center  is  in 
the  planning  stage.  The  increased  diversification  of  the  economy  will  tend  to 
stabilize  employment  throughout  the  year  and  it  is  anticipated  that  trade,  ser- 
vices, manufacturing  and  government  will  provide  more  jobs  in  the  future. 


Starting  Wage  Rates  for  Qualified  Workers 
July  1970 


Occupation 

Code 

Rate 
of  pay 

Period 

Union 

Scale 

Stenographer  (clerical) 

• 

. 202.388 

$350 

Month 

Typist  (clerical) 

. 203 . 588 

325 

Month 

_ _ 

Salesperson,  General  (retail  trade).. 

. 289.458 

I.65-I.85 

Hour 

$4,015 

Grocery  checker  (retail  trade) 

. 299.468 

3.18 

Hour 

_ _ 

Shirt  presser  (laundry) 

. 363.885 

2.25 

Hour 

_ _ 

Cellarraan  (winery) 

. 521.885 

2.90 

Hour 

_ „ 

Cannery  worker,  male 

. 529.886 

2-93 

Hour 

2.93 

Cannery  worker,  female 

. 529.886 

2.93 

Hour 

2.93 

Machinist '(machine  shop) 

. 600.280 

3.90 

Hour 

4.57 

Automobile  mechanic 

. 620.281 

3.50 

Hour 

Construction  worker 

. 869.887 

4.67 

Hour 

4.67 

Service  station  attendant 

. 915.867 

1.65 

Hour 

2.505 

vJ  • 
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COMMUNITY  LABOR  MARKET  SURVEY  - FULLERTON 


Areas  Included  in  Community:  Fullerton,  Anaheim,  Brea,  Buena  Park,  La  Palma, 

Cypress,  La  Habra,  Placentia,  and  Stanton 

Civilian  Population,  July  197O:  Community:  478,400  Fullerton : 85,000 

County : Orange 

Employment (a ) by  Industry 


Industry  July  July 

1970  1969 


Total 194,700  193,900 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries 2,100  1 900 

Mining ; 900  1,000 

Contract  construction * 2.1  400  10  600 

Manufacturing 65^200  74*300 

Food  and  kindred  products 5,900  5 500 

Paper,  printing,  and  publishing 5,100  4^800 

Rubber  and  plastic  products 2 400  2*400 

Fabricated  metals 4*600  4*800 

Nonelectrical  machinery 5,200  5*400 

Electrical  machinery 28*300  37*600 

Transportation  equipment  and  ordnance 3,700  3*700 

Scientific  instruments 3,800  3*900 

All  other  manufacturing 6,200  6*200 

Transportation,  communications,  and  utilities 5,100  4*900 

^ra<*e 45,600  4l,400 

Wholesale 7,300  6,300 

Retail *• 38,300  35,100 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate 6,400  5 900 

Services 38,100  ^’ooo 

Government  (b) 19,900  18,900 


T*5  Employment  figures  include  wage  and  salary  workers,  self-employed,  unpaid 
family  workers,  and  domestics. 

(b)  Includes  all  civilian  employees  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
regardless  of  the  activity  in  which  employees  are  engaged. 

RACTERISTICS  OF  THE  COMMUNITY:  The  Fullerton  community  constitutes  most  of 

the  northern  section  of  Orange  County  and  was  an  early  beneficiary  of  freeway 
access  from  adjacent  Los  Angeles  County  and  the  ,f spill  over”  of  manufacturing 
firms. ^ Disneyland,  Knott's  Berry  Farm,  the  Anaheim  Convention  Center,  and  the 
Angels 1 Stadium  are  also  in  the  Fullerton  community  area  and  these  attractions 
have  been  a stimulus  to  satellite  services  such  as  restaurants  and  hotels. 
Anaheim,  the  largest  city  in  the  community  and  in  the  county,  is  approximately 
20  miles  from  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  and  8 miles  from  Santa  Ana,  the  county 


seat.  The  area  is  served  by  three  interstate  railroads  - the  Santa  Fe,  the 
Union  Pacific,  and  the  Southern  Pacific,  while  the  Metropolitan  Transit 
Authority  and  Greyhound  Bus  Lines  provide  interurban  transportation.  The 
Riverside  Santa  Ana,  and  Newport  Freeways  cut  through  the  Fullerton  community 

EU  n™*pereaT  a®cessJ°  the  freeway  network  of  the  greater  Los  Angeles  area. 
The  Orange  County  Airport  provides  nonstop  jet  service  to  several  cities  in  the 
West.  Helicopter  service  is  available  to  the  Los  Angeles  International  Airport, 
and  a municipal  airport  is  located  in  Fullerton. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  LABOR  MARKET  AND  ECONOMIC  TRENDS:  Manufacturing  plants 
provide  one-tmrd  of  all  jobs  in  the  Fullerton  community  and 

t!i  nvmprlt al  !^chin®ry  “d  electronics  components  remains  the  largest  single  em- 
S2SI  SeC^r>  MaSS1V6l,layoffs  in  electronics  industry  have  reduced  en- 
joyment in  this  group,  however,  to  28,300  in  mid-1970  for  a decrease  of  9,300 
from  a year  earlier  and  a loss  of  nearly  15,000  from  the  peak  record  in  1967. 
nv^1Stv,rChin+ry’  and  sfiantific  instruments  have  experienced  modest  losses 
+•  ! *PaSt  y!ar  but  food  Processing  and  the  paper-printing  industry  have 

sowce  of  new^f'  • and  fervices  continue  to  be  the  most  important 

source  of  new  jobs  in  the  community.  The  finance  industry  has  recorded  an  im- 
pressive growth  rate  over  the  past  two  years  and  construction  is  moving  ahead 


On  October  1,  1970,  Orange  County  was  declared  an  area  of  substantial  unemploy- 
ment  by  the  u.s.  Department  of  Labor,  which  gives  local  firms  preference  in  the 
award  of  federal  contracts.  Aerospace  layoffs  have  created  large  labor  sur- 
pluses in  every  major  occupational  division.  Unemployed  engineers  and  drafts- 
men, especially  in  electronic,  electrical,  and  mechanical  fields  are  rapidly 
increasing  in  number.  The  oversupply  of  secretaries  and  other  clerical  workers 

ia^6M  Vef  f?W  hard-to-fi11  positions  remain  in  any  occupation  as  the 
number  of  highly  educated  and  experienced  job  seekers  increases. 

The  community’s  manufacturing  complex  is  highly  sensitive  to  federal  spending 
dolwSd  trend  **  ahead  iS  f°r  a Continuation  of  the  long-lasting 


Starting  Wage  Rates  for  Qualified  Workers 
July  1970 


Occupation 

Code 

Rate 
of  pay 

Period 

Union 

Scale 

Stenographer  (clerical) 

Typist  (clerical) 

Salesperson,  general  (retail  trade).... 

Grocery  checker  (retail  trade) 

Machinist  (machine  shop) 

Electronic  assembler 

Auto  body  repairman 

202.388 

203.588 

289.458 

299.468 

600.280 

726.781 

807.381 

$425-500 

350-425 

1.75- 2.50 
3.845 

3.75- 4.50 
2.50-3.50 

0 Cf)  )i  Oc 

Month 

Month 

Hour 

Hour 

Hour 

Hour 

Hour 

$3,845 

Electrician 

j.pU-4.^5 

8.15 

Service  station  attendant 

915.867 

4 , Ou-5 • 00 

1 7G  O OC 

Hour 

Hour 
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COMMUNITY  LABOR  MARKET  SURVEY  - GILROY 


Areas  Included  in  Community: 

Civilian  Population,  July  1970: 
County: 


Gilroy,  San  Martin,  and  Morgan  Hill  Planning 
Areas 

Community:  31,000  Gilroy:  12,800 

Santa  Clara 


Employment^)  by  Industry 


Industry  ‘ JuiY  July 

1970  1969 


Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries 

Contract  construction 

Manufacturing 

Food  products 

Other  manufacturing 

Transportation,  communications,  and  utilities 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate 

Service 

Government  (b) 

W Employment  figures  include  wage  and  salary  workers,  self-employed,  unpaid 
family  workers,  and  domestics. 

(b)  Includes  all  civilian  employees  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
regardless  of  the  activity  in  which  employees  are  engaged. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  COMMUNITY:  Farming  is  still  the  major  industry  in  the 
southern  part  of  Santa  Clara  County.  Gilroy  serves  as  a trade  and  service  cen- 
ter for  the  surrounding  agricultural  area,  and  is  the  location  of  a number  of 
canning  and  drying  companies.  Additionally,  the  community  houses  small  manu- 
facturers of  farm  and  construction  machinery,  agricultural  pesticides,  and 
explosives.  Morgan  Hill,  ten  miles  north  of  Gilroy,  is  expanding  its  employ- 
ment as  new  small  industries  locate  there.  Passenger  transportation  is  provided 
by  Greyhound  Bus  Lines  and  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  while  railroad  and 
truck  lines  furnish  freight  service. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  LABOR  MARKET:  Employment  and  job  opportunities  in  Gilroy 
are  closely  linked  to  the  agricultural  season  with  over  half  of  all  workers  em- 
ployed directly  in  farm  work  or  food  processing.  Between  May  and  October  many 
farm  workers  are  needed,  and  many  migrant  workers  come  into  the  community  for 
the  season.  Between  November  and  April,  unemployed  farm  and  food  processing 
workers  make  up  the  larger  segment  of  the  seasonal  labor  surplus.  Trade  and 
service  workers  experience  shorter  periods  of  slack  employment  between  January 


9,800 

10,500 

1,900 

2,500 

200 

200 

2,1*00 

2,700 

1,300 

1,600 

1,100 

1,100 

500 

500 

1,800 

1,700 

200 

200 

1,1*00 

1,300 

1,1*00 

1,1*00 

and  April  as  many  of  them  find  new  jobs  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county.  A 
steady,  year-round  demand  exists,  however,  for  experienced  stenographers  and 
secretaries.  From  June  to  November  restaurants  experience  shortages  of  quali- 
fied waitresses.  Domestic  workers  are  also  in  short  supply.  Workers  in  con- 
struction, manufacturing,  including  food  processing  plants,  restaurants,  and 
the  transportation  industry  are  unionized.  Two  chain  grocery  stores  are 
organized,  but  most  commercial  establishments  are  not. 

ECONOMIC  TRENDS:  The  job  total  in  this  growing  community  has  increased  steadily 
in  recent  years  despite  the  downtrend  in  farm  employment.  However,  agriculture 
remains  the  predominant  activity,  even  though  spillover  of  San  Jose  tract  hous- 
ing and  space-age  industry  has  reached  Gilroy.  Almost  one-third  of  the  avail- 
able land  in  the  Gilroy  area  has  been  zoned  for  agriculture  in  order  to  ensure 
the  maintenance  of  a greenbelt  area.  Recent  establishment  of  large  industrial 
parks  encouraged  the  moving  of  several  industrial  plants  to  the  Gilroy  area. 

Starting  Wage  Rates  for  Qualified  Workers 
July  1970 


Occupation 

Code 

Rate 
of  pay 

Period 

Union 

Scale 

Stenographer  (clerical) 

202.388 

$400.00 

Month 

Typist  (clerical) 

203.588 

375.00 

Month 

Salesperson,  general  (retail  trade).... 

289.458 

1.85-2.00 

Hour 

Grocery  checker  (retail  trade) 

299.^8 

4.015 

Hour 

$4,015 

Cannery  worker  (men) 

529.886 

2.66 

Hour 

2.66 

Cannery  worker  (women ) 

529.886 

2.66 

Hour 

2.66 

Machinist  (machine  shop) 

600.280 

4.72 

Hour 

4.72 

Service  station  attendant 

915.867 

2.00-2.25 

Hour 
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COMMUNITY  LABOR  MARKET  SURVEY  - GLENDALE 


Areas  Included  in  Community: 


Glendale  and  portions  of  Los  Angeles  City  and 
unincorporated  county 


Civilian  Population,  July  1970:  Community:  278,700 


County: 


Los  Angeles 


Glendale:  131,700 


Employment by  Industry 


ERjt 


Industry 


July 

1970 


July 

1969 


Total 

Mining 

Contract  construction 

Manufacturing 22,600 

Food  products 

Chemical  products 2 j 3.00 

Fabricated  metal  prodx'cts 

Electrical  machinery 

Instruments 

Other  manufacturing 

Transportation,  communications,  and  utilities , . 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 22,600 

Wholesale  trade 5,600 

Retail  trade ’ 17,000 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate 

Service 21,200 

Government  (b) 9,800 

T&)  Employment  figures  include  wage  and  salary  workers, 
family  workers,  and  domestics. 

(b)  Includes  all  ‘civilian  employees  of  Federal,  State, 

regardless  of  the  activity  in  which  employees  are  engaged 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  COMMUNITY:  The  Glendale  community  covers  an  area  about 
12  miles  north  of  the  Central  District  of  Los  A.ageles.  The  overall  population 
growth  ra-.c  of  approximately  12  percent  in  the  1960-70  period  was  under  the 
county  average,  with  different  sections  of  the  community  experiencing  varying 
rates.  The  slowest  increase  occurred  in  the  portions  of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles 
bordering  the  Central  District,  while  the  fastest  was  in  the  unincorporated 
sections  in  the  northern  part  of  the  community.  Reflecting  its  relatively  slow 
expansion  since  i960,  the  City  of  Glendale  slipped  in  size  rank  from  3rd  to  4th 
among  the  77  cities  in  the  county.  Of  the  four  largest,  however,  the  City  of 
Glendale,  which  includes  over  29  square  miles,  had  the  lowest  population  den- 
sity by  a considerable  margin.  Minority  residents  in  ths  community  constitute 
only  a small  proportion  of  the  total  population  with  Mexican-Americans  repre- 
senting the  largest  segment  of  this  group. 


88,700 

87,600 

100 

100 

3,900 

4,000 

22,600 

24,100 

3,900 

3,800 

2,100 

2,500 

2,200 

2,500 

3,100 

3,300 

3,100 

3,500 

8,400 

8,500 

2,800 

2,600 

22,600 

21,900 

5,600 

5,400 

17,000 

16,500 

5,500 

5,300 

21,200 

20,400 

9,800 

9,200 

self-enq>loyed, 

unpaid 

and  local  governments 
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CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  LABOR  MARKET:  The  local  economy  closely  resembles  the 
county  distribution  of  employment  with  manufacturing,  trade,  and  service  in- 
dustries providing  about  an  equal  number  of  jobs.  The  community  is  an  important 
source  of  labor  supply  and,  as  such,  the  economy  of  this  area  is  closely 
related  to  that  of  surrounding  communities.  Opportunities  usually  exist  for 
well-qualified  office  workers,  engineers,  electronic  specialists  and  highly 
skilled  machinists,  but  beginning  in  mid-1969  and  thus  far  in  1970,  a surplus 
has  emerged  in  most  classifications.  There  is  the  usual  requirement  for  re- 
placement needs  in  cleaning  establishments,  restaurants  and  automobile  service 
establishments.  Beak  labor  demand  in  trade  and  service  occur  in  the  final 
quarter  of  the  year. 

ECONOMIC  TRENDS:  The  long  term  decline  in  manufacturing  was  accelerated  in 
1970  by  reductions  in  aerospace  subcontracting  to  local  firms.  When  the  in- 
dustry stabilizes,  this  work  will  undoubtedly  pick  up  again.  Industrial 
acreage  in  the  community  is  limited  and  firms  which  wish  to  expand  tend  to  re- 
locate to  other  less  urbanized  areas.  The  outlook  for  future  employment  growth 
is  primarily  in  the  nonmanufacturing  sector,  particularly  trade,  service,  fi- 
nance, and  government.  The  expansion  of  hospital  and  convalescent  facilities 
continues  to  add  to  the  growth  in  job  opportunities  for  medical  personnel. 
Local  construction  employment  has  remained  relatively  stable  during  the  past 
two  years,  but  has  not  recovered  to  the  level  of  the  early  sixties. 

Starting  Wage  Rates  for  Qualified  Workers 
July  1970 


Occupation 

Code 

Rate 
of  pay 

Bsriod 

Union 

Scale 

Stenographer  (clerical) 

202.388 

$400-425 

Month 

Typist  (clerical) 

203.588 

350-375 

Month 

Salesperson,  general  (retail  trade).... 

289.458 

1.75-2.00 

Hour 

_ _ 

Grocery  checker  (retail  trade). 

299.468 

3.845 

Hour 

$3,845 

Shirt  presser  (laundry) 

363.885 

1.75-1.95 

Hour 

1.96 

Machinist  (machine  shop) 

600.280 

4.00-4.50 

Hour 

Service  station  attendant 

915.867 

2.00-2.50 

Hour 
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COMMUNITY  LABOR  MARKET  SURVEY  - GRASS  VALLEY 


Areas  Included  in  Community:  Grass  Valley  and  Nevada  City  Census  County 

Divisions 


Civilian  Population,  July  1970:  Community:  25,000  Grass  Valley:  5,050 

Nevada  City:  2,275 


County: 


Nevada 


Employment (a)  by  Industry 


Industry  ^ 

1970  1969 


Total 4,775  4,850 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries 200  200 

Contract  construction 225  225 

Manufacturing 425  475 

Lumber  and  wood  products. 4 300  350 

All  other  manufacturing. . ; 125  125 

Transportation,  communications,  and  utilities 250  250 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 1,050  1,075 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate 175  175 

Service 1,025  1,025 

Government  (b) 1,425  1,425 


Taj  Employment  figures  include  wage  and  salary  workers,  self-employed,  unpaid 
family  workers,  and  domestics. 

(b)  Includes  all  civilian  employees  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
regardless  of  the  activity  in  which  employees  are  engaged. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  COMMUNITY:  Grass  Valley  is  located  in  the  foothills  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains.  The  city  is  closely  linked  with  the  nearby  com- 
munity of  Nevada  City.  Grass  Valley  is  the  larger  of  the  two  communities,  and 
Nevada  City  is  the  county  seat  of  Nevada  County.  Both  cities  attract  tourists 
who  come  to  visit  the  historic  sites  of  the  Gold  Rush  era.  Grass  Valley  is  also 
within  commuting  distance  of  Sacramento,  57  miles  away.  Grass  Valley  has  become 
popular  as  a retirement  community  and  as  a recreation  area.  The  summers  are 
warm  with  cool  evenings,  \ut  the  area  is  often  deluged  with  heavy  rains  during 
the  winter  months  as  the  community  lies  just  below  the  snowline.  The  principal 
manufacturing  industry  continues  to  be  lumber  and  wood  products,  but  employment 
opportunities  are  greater  in  nonmanufacturing  industries  such  as  government, 
trade,  and  service.  The  community  has  no  railroad  service,  but  Greyhound  Bus 
Lines  provides  passenger  service  twice  a day.  All  freight  coming  into  or  going 
out  of  the  area  is  shipped  by  truck.  Most  of  the  people  who  live  in  the  com- 
munity but  who  work  in  other  cities  commute  by  private  car. 
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CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  LABOR  MARKET:  Employment  in  the  labor  market  area  is 
higWy  seasonal,  rising  from  a low  point  in  the  winter  to  a peak  in  the  summer 
months  when  additional  job  opportunities  are  created  by  tourists  who  come  into 
the  area  and  by  others  looking  for  a pleasant  and  quiet  community  in  which  to 
live.  There  normally  is  a need  for  highly  skilled  workers  in  the  lumber  in- 
dustry dm-ing  the  season  until  rains  fall  in  the  foothill  area  and  the  snow 
curtails  logging  operations  in  the  late  fan.  Current  market  conditions  have 
made  the  supply  of  labor  more  than  adequate  to  meet  demands.  Employment  oppor- 
j ^ if 5 9X9  greatest  between  May  and  November.  The  labor  supply  is  generally 
adequate,  however,  because  of  retired  persons  who  wish  to  supplement  their  in- 
comes  and  housewives  who  wish  part-time  work.  During  the  winter  months  there 
is  a surplus  of  experienced  workers  except  for  highly  skilled  specialized 
workers.  Carpenters  and  construction  laborers  employed  in  heavy  construction 
are  union  members.  About  half  of  the  lumber  and  sawmill  workers  belong  to  local 
unions,  and  nearly  all  bartenders  and  culinary  workers  are  union  members. 

ECONOMIC  There  have  been  few  changes  in  the  economy  of  the  Grass  Valley 

community  during  the  last  two  years  although  the  community  has  been  affected  by 
market  conditions  in  the  lumber  industry.  Only  one  sawmill  has  actually  closed, 
but  mill  operations  throughout  the  area  have  been  substantially  reduced.  It  is 
unlikely  that  any  major  gain  in  production  will  occur  because  of  the  rapidly 
??c£fing  SUPply  °f  timber*  0ne  “anufacturing  plant  in  the  area  has  estab- 

development  Plant’  “d  ®ay  establish  a production  plant 
if  a satisfactory  product  is  developed.  Another  firm  has  left  the  area  leaving 
f6W  “fintenance  employees.  Some  growth  has  also  occurred  in  medical 

wilt1?  10  the^0mmUnity-  There  are  three  hospitals  and  a number  of  conva- 
lescent homes  in  the  community.  There  has  been  considerable  interest  in  real 

tlZ?-  ?vel0pment  in  recent  ^&TS-  A nuniber  of  People  have  built  retirement 

Sen  tw8.!?**  “J  °fher!  have  boUght  property  intending  to  build  later, 
wh.n  these  areas  are  developed  local  job  opportunities,  particularly  in  trade, 
service  industries  and  government  will  tend  to  increase!  ’ 


Starting  Wage  Rates  for  Qualified  Workers 
July  1970 


Occupation 


Stenographer  (clerical) 

Typist  (clerical) 

Salesperson,  general  (retail  trade) 

Grocery  checker  (retail  trade) 

Shirt  presser  (laundry  ) 

Machinist  (machine  shop) 

Sawmill  worker 

Service  station  attendant 


Code 

Rate 
of  pay 

Period 

Union 

Scale 

202.388 

$350.00 

Month 

203.588 

300.00 

Month 

289.458 

1.65 

Hour 

299-468 

1.75 

Hour 

$3,825 

363.885 

1.65 

Hour 

600.280 

3.00 

Hour 

667.782 

3.25 

Hour 

3.875 

915.867 

2.00 

Hour 
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COMMUNITY  LABOR  MARKET  SURVEY  - HANFORD 


Areas  Included  in  Community; 
Civilian  Population,  July  I97O: 

County: 


Hanford,  Lemoore,  and  environs 

Community:  57,500  Hanford: 

Lemoore : 


Kings 


15,100 

5,200 


Employment (a)  by  Industry 


Industry  July  July 

1970  1969 

Agriculture,  forestry,  fisheries,  and  mining..”!!!!!.'  2! 700  pfim 

Contract  construction 150  ’17s 

Manufacturing ..!!!!!!!!!!  1,000  1,5$ 

Transportation,  communications,  and  utilities 625  625 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 2 750  2 700 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate 

Service ’ 1 onn  . HI 

Government  (b) !..!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!  };S> 

Employment  figures  include  wage  and  salary  workers,  self-employed,  unnaid 
family  workers,  and  domestics.  P * 5 ^ 

(b)  2^!  of  Federal>  State,  and  local  governments 

regardless  of  the  activity  in  which  employees  are  engaged. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  COMMUNITY:  Hanford,  the  county  seat  of  Kings  County,  is 
the  service  and  trading  center  of  a fertile  agricultural  area.  Agriculture  and 
associated  agri-businesses  dominate  the  economy  together  with  a major  tire  man- 
ufacturing plant  and  the  Lemoore  Naval  Air  Station.  Commuting  from  nearby  com- 
18  moatly  *>y  private  automobile  although  passenger  transportation  is 
provided  by  two  bus  lines  and  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad.  Freight  service  is  pro- 
vided by  several  truck  companies  and  the  Santa  Fe  and  Southern  Pacific 
railroads. 

OTAMCTERISTICS  OF  THE  LABOR  MARKET:  The  economy  of  the  Hanford  labor  market 
is  substantially  influenced  hy  the  seasonal  fluctuations  in  agriculture  and  re- 

22d  i"du*Jr.ie8,  Wof*  is  scarce  during  the  first  and  third  quarters  of  the 
year.  April  is  normally  the  beginning  of  expanding  job  opportunities  leading 
to  the  spring  peak  in  June  as  peaches,  apricots  and  melons  are  harvested  at  the 
same  time  that  spring  cultivation  is  going  on. 


Farm  employment  dips  during  the  third  quarter  to  rise  abruptly  to  the  fall  peak 
m October  when  harvests  of  cotton,  olives,  walnuts  and  wine  grapes  are  under 
way.  Employment  is  maintained  in  cotton  harvesting  and  ginning  into  December 
and  trade  employment  is  high  during  the  holiday  season.  During  peak  employment 
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periods  skilled  workers  are  in  demand,  particularly  mechanics,  job  shop  machin- 
ists, automobile  mechanics  and  experienced  farm  machinery  maintenance  men. 
Paramedical  workers  are  needed  all  year  as  are  qualified  combination  cooks. 
Many  servicemen  at  the  Lemoore  Naval  Air  Base  and  their  dependents  are  avail- 
able for  either  part-time  or  full-time  employment. 

Construction,  communications,  meat  packing,  petroleum  refining  and  milk  proces- 
sing workers  are  predominately  union  members.  Food  market  and  drug  store  em- 
ployees and  some  mechanics  and  electrical  workers  are  unionized. 

ECONOMIC  TRENDS:  Trade  continues  to  be  an  important  part  of  the  Harford  economy 
and  tends  to  add  stability  to  the  seasonal  fluctuations  of  the  area.  Increased 
government  employment  has  also  contributed  to  stability.  Agricultural  employ- 
ment has  decreased  during  the  last  year  mainly  because  of  increased  mechaniza- 
tion and  automation  coupled  with  a weaker  market  demand  for  some  products.  This 
situation  will  probably  not  change  appreciably  in  the  next  year.  Trade,  govern- 
ment and  service  industries  will  continue  to  expand  and  offer  the  bulk  of  the 
job  opportunities  in  the  future. 

Manufacturing  activity  was  considerably  curtailed  by  a trade  dispute  involving 
over  500  workers.  This  industry  division  will  expand  when  the  dispute  is 
resolved. 


Starting  Wage  Rates  for  Qualified  Workers 
July  1970 


Occupation 

Code 

Rate 
of  pay 

Period 

Union 

Scale 

Stenographer  (clerical) 

202.388 

$350.00 

Month 

Typist  (clerical) 

203.588 

315.00 

Month 

Salesperson,  general  (retail  trade).... 

289.458 

1.75 

Hour 

.. 

Grocery  checker  (retail  trade) 

299.468 

2.00 

Hour 

$2.41 

apprentice 

4.01 

journeyman 


Shirt  presser  (laundry) 

1.65 

Hour 

Machinist  (machine  shop) 

4.00 

Hour 

Tire  assembler 

5.00 

Hour 

5.00 

Automobile  body  repairman 

4.50 

Hour 

_ _ 

Electrician  (construction) 

3.50-5.00 

Hour 

7.48 

Construction  worker 

3.50 

Hour 

*♦•935 

Service  station  attendant 

2.00 

Hour 
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COMMUNITY  LABOR  MARKET  SURVEY  - HAYWARD 


Areas  Included  in  Community: 

Civilian  Population,  July  1970: 
County: 


Hayward  (including  San  Lorenzo  and  Union  City) 
and  Castro  Valley  Census  Divisions 

Community:  196,000  Hayward:  92,300 

Alameda 


Employment 


(a) 


by  Industry 


Industry 

July 

1970 

July 

1969 

Total 

POO 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries 

cry-) 

Contract  construction 

0 onn 

Manufacturing 

Foods 

Paper,  printing,  and  publishing 

Other  nondurable  goods 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass 

c.  jUUU 

800 

300 

800 

*♦,500 

500 

7HA 

Primary  and  fabricated  metals 

Electrical  and  nonelectrical  machinery , 1 1 T , 

Other  durable  goods 

Transportation,  communications,  and  utilities 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 

3,000 

f uu 

3,000 

10  OIY1 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate 

Service 

JL  jOUU 
i *3  cnn 

Government  (b) 

8 800 

All  other 

W y UW 
100 

Employment  figures  include  wage  and  salary  workers,  self-employed,  unpaid 
family  workers,  and  domestics. 

(b)  Includes  all  civilian  employees  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
regardless  of  the  activity  in  which  employees  are  engaged. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  COMMUNITY:  Hayward,  which  experienced  rapid  population 
growth  in  the  50 1 s is  still  growing,  but  at  a reduced  rate.  Ideally  located  in 
the  geographic  center  of  the  Bay  Area,  it  has  become  a transportation  and  com- 
mercial capital.  It  has  three  railroad  lines,  and  over  50  trucking  concerns, 
plus  a city  operated  air  terminal.  Both  the  Nimitz  and  MacArthur  Freeways  pro- 
vide easy  access  to  Oakland  and  San  Francisco  to  the  north,  and  the  new 
San  Mateo  Bridge  and  Highway  50  provide  west  to  east  express  routes.  Within  a 
few  miles  of  Hayward's  City  Hall  lies  a community  population  of  nearly  two  hun- 
dred thousand;  because  of  this  large  bedroom  community,  Hayward  has  become 
established  as  a major  metropolitan  shopping  and  services  center.  Industry  is 
slowly  changing  from  seasonal  food  processing  to  permanent  year-round  employ- 
ment, as  new  factories  and  retail  and  service  establishments  locate  in  the 
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community.  Although  three  bus  lines  provide  service  to  and  from  Hayward,  most 
commuters  rely  on  private  transportation.  Hayward  will  be  a major  station  in 
the  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  System,  upon  its  1972  completion.  Hayward's  educa- 
tional facilities  include  California  State  College,  a four-year  school  enroll- 
ing 11,000  students,  and  Chabot  College,  a two-year  school  with  an  enrollment 
of  12,000. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  LABOR  MARKET;  Although  permanent  job  opportunities  have 
increased  with  the  influx  of  new  industries,  surpluses  of  semiskilled  and  un- 
skilled workers  still  exist,  particularly  among  youths  and  women  cannery  work- 
ers. Skilled  workers  remain  in  demand,  particularly  machinists,  maintenance 
mechanics  and  sheet  metal  workers.  Fremont's  automobile  and  truck  assembly 
plants  provide  a good  market  for  these  skilled  workers.  Although  demand  is 
generally  good  in  a wide  variety  of  occupations,  opportunities  in  the  profes- 
sional, technical,  and  clerical  occupations  are  scarce.  A large  number  of 
residents  commute  to  Oakland,  San  Francisco,  and  the  Peninsula  cities. 

Construction,  transportation,  factory,  culinary  workers,  and  grocery  checkers 
are  almost  completely  unionized.  Salespersons  are  partially  unionized,  but  not 
in  the  major  stores.  Office  worker  unionization  remains  slight. 

ECONOMIC  TRENDS:  During  the  summer  of  1969,  a new  City  Hall  and  government 
office  building  was  completed.  Among  new  manufacturing  plants  scheduled  to 
open  in  the  near  future  are  a $5  million  acrylic  emulsions  production  center 
and  a 225-employee  paperbox  container  factory.  Warehouse  and  trucking  facili- 
ties will  continue  to  expand. 

The  Hayward  area's  steady  population  growth  will  encourage  the  growth  of  pres- 
ent retail  trade  and  services  firms,  while  continuing  to  attract  new  firms, 
singly  and  in  major  shopping  centers. 

Starting  Wage  Rates  for  Qualified  Workers 
July  1970 


Occupation 

Code 

Rate 
of  pay 

Period 

Union 

Scale 

Stenographer  (clerical) 

202.388 

$460.00 

Month 

Typist  (clerical) 

203.588 

420.00 

Month 

__ 

Salesperson,  general  (retail  trade).... 

289.458 

1.85-2.20 

Hour 

__ 

Grocery  checker  (retail  trade) 

299-468 

4.015 

Hour 

$4,015 

Shirt  presser  (laundry) 

363.885 

2.445 

Hour 

2.445 

Machinist  (machine  shop) 

600.280 

4.77 

Hour 

4.77 

Service  Station  attendant t 

915.867 

1.75-2.25 

Hour 
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COMMUNITY  LABOR  MARKET  SURVEY  - HOLLISTER 


Areas  Included  in  Community: 
Civilian  Population,  July  1970: 
County: 


Hollister  Census  Division 

Community:  12,000  Hollister:  7,750 

San  Benito 


Employment by  Industry 


July 

July 

1970 

1969 

6,000 

6,000 

1,500 

1,200 

100 

100 

1,300 

1,700 

700 

1,100 

600 

600 

200 

200 

1,000 

1,000 

100 

100 

800 

800 

1,000 

900 

ERjt 


Industry 


Total 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries i* 

Contract  construction ’’ 

Manufacturing *”’’”** ' 

Food  products 

Other  manufacturing * * ’ ’ 

Transportation,  communications,  and  utilities 200 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade ] ” ] j ^ qqq 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate ’ . . * ’100 

Service 

Government  (b) 

Ta)  Em^oyment  figures  include  wage  and  salary  workers,  self-employed,  unpaid 

family  workers,  and  domestics.  ^ 

b tCiVilifn  ??***•  ot  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 

regardless  of  the  activity  in  which  employees  are  engaged. 

sitmtIdR^TJ?  " C0MMUNITY:  Hollister,  the  San  Benito  County  seat,  is 
south  of  co/t6  ^ Jufl  Valley>  85  miles  southeast  of  San  Francisco,  4l  miles 

south  of  San  Jose,  and  27  miles  northeast  of  Salinas.  Center  of  a rich  agri- 

cultural area,  the  community's  most  important  manufacturing  industry  is^he 

^ °f  fresh  fruit‘  A180  significant  are  the  manufacture  of 
cement  and  of  explosive  ordnance  devices  used  in  missiles.  Hollister,  in  addi- 
tion,  is  the  trade  and  service  center  for  all  of  San  Benito  Countv  This 

tlZtl  lS  0nll  noteworthy  for  its  agricultural  production  but  also  pcs! 

T?er -f  m,lneral  resources  that  are  commercially  exploited,  including 
cinnabar,  dolomite,  lime,  petroleum,  and  natural  gas. 

iS!  ?erVfd  by  a branch  frei§ht  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific 

Company  and  several  trucking  companies.  Greyhound  bus  service  makes  connec- 

tions  for  passenger  travel  to  the  area.  Local  public  transportation  is  pro- 
vided by  taxicab,  and  an  airfield  provides  services  to  businessmen. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  LABOR  MARKET:  Hollister’s  labor  market  is  characterized 
by  considerably  more  activity  between  early  July  and  mid-November  than  at  other 
periods  of  the  year.  In  July,  demand  is  heavy  for  fruit  harvesters,  a need  met 
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by  the  in-migration  of  large 

a great  -umber  °f  ”Too  e£  ne  de  d dSing  there  ~nths  for  food 

crop.  Many  women  workers,  too,  are  nee  e 

processing. 

Although  a large  proportion  of  fiS  little  diffi- 

sonal  work,  employers  °pring  full-time,  y typists,  stenographers, 

“ r: 

ECO«IC  TH®S=  Although  t»  t!=-^gS.  «‘e“ 

with  increased  mechanised  h^tl^a8in“L£  include  apricots,  prunes, 
employment  in  the  county.  Crops  0 historically  been  the  major  manufac- 

garlic  and  tomatoes.  food  P^in£shln‘"  Sad  into  the  area  in  retent 
turing  industry,  but  several  P1  l d wn  in  government  contracts  for 

years,  notably  in  the and  engineers  in  1970, 
deiense  materials  brought  layo  * t slowly  changing  pattern  in  the 

but  this  may  be  a .*> rt-tem  ituatro. t.  I ^ 4i7ersified  state,  .sex- 
county's  economic  base,  irom  agri 
pected  to  continue  in  the  future. 


Starting  Wage  Sates  for  Qualified  Workers 


Occupation 

Code 

Rate 
of  pay 

Period 

Union 

Scale 

^ 7"^  , x 

202.388 

$375.00 

Month 

— 

Stenographer  (clerica-) 

Salesperson^general" (retail  trade)... 

Grocery  checker  (retail  trade) 

203.588 
289.^58 
299. 468 
363.885 

340.00 

1.75-2.00 

4.015 

1.65 

2.66 

Month 

Hour 

Hour 

Hour 

$4,015 

2.66 

2.48 

Shirt  presser  (laundry; 

529.886 

Hour 

Cannery  worker,  men 

529.886 

2.48 

1.75-2.00 

Hour 

Cannery  worker , women. . . . 
Service  station  attendant. . . * 

915.867 

Hour 
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COMMUNITY  LABOR  MARKET  SURVEY  - HOLLYWOOD 


Areas  Included  in  Conmunity:  Beverly  Hills,  Hollywood  and  West  Wilshire 

district  of  Los  Angeles  City  and  unincorporated 
county 

Civilian  Population,  July  1970:  Community:  322,400 


County: 


Los  Angeles 


Employment (a)  by  Industry 


Industry  Jhly  July 

1970  1969 


Total 214,100  210,600 

Mining 300  400 

Contract  construction 8,700  8,100 

Manufacturing 13,700  13,600 

Food  and  kindred  products 1,100  1,200 

Apparel l,6oo  1,600 

Printing  and  publishing 4,300  4,200 

Electrical  machinery 2,300  2,300 

Other  manufacturing 4,400  4,300 

Transportation,  communications,  and  utilities 9,400  9,300 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 52,700  51,800 

Wholesale  trade 7,800  7,700 

Retail  trade 44,900  44,100 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate . 27,500  26,800 

Service 92,700  92,000 

Government  (b) 9,100  8,600 


Employment  figures  include  wage  and  salary  workers,  self-employed,  unpaid 
family  workers,  and  domestics. 

(b)  Includes  all  civilian  employees  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
regardless  of  the  activity  in  which  employees  are  engaged. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  COMMUNITY : The  Hollywood  conmunity  extends  along  the 
foothills  of  the  Santa  Monica  Mountains  from  Griffith  Park  west  through 
Beverly  Hills.  Downtown  Hollywood  is  an  easily  accessible  trade  and  service 
center,  well  known  for  its  motion  picture,  television,  radio  and  recording 
studios.  There  is  a large  concentration  of  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate 
firms  in  the  West  Wilshire  and  Beverly  Hills  • eas.  Large  apartment  buildings 
have  replaced  many  older  dwellings  and  permitted  sustained  population  growth. 
Apartment  dwellers  constitute  an  exceptionally  large  proportion  of  the  local 
residents,  and  the  transiency  rate  is  high.  Compared  with  most  other  parts  of 
the  county,  public  transportation,  both  local  and  interurban,  i3  reasonably 
adequate.  There  is  direct  access  to  an  extensive  freeway  system,  and  the  in- 
and-out  commuting  of  workers  is  substantial. 
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CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  LABOR  MARKET:  Motion  picture  production,  tourism  and 
related  activities  continue  to  be  strong  influences  in  the  community's  economy. 
In  addition,  the  community  is  a major  center  for  finance  and  insurance  with 
about  one  out  of  eight  persons  employed  in  these  industries.  Turnover  and  ex- 
pansion needs  normally  create  a steady  demand  for  accountants  with  a graduate 
degree,  registered  nurses,  qualified  secretaries,  stenographers  and  typists, 
skilled  culinary  workers,  and  journeyman  automobile  mechanics.  Motion  picture 
and  other  entertainment  workers  represent  a chronic  surplus.  A high  degree  of 
unionization  characterizes  the  entertainment  industry,  construction,  drugstores 
and  food  markets,  first  class  hotels  and  restaurants. 

ECONOMIC  TRENDS:  The  service-producing  sector  of  the  economy  will  continue  to 
sustain  expansion  in  local  employment , although  the  current  depressed  state  of 
the  motion  picture  industry  has  tempered  overall  growth.  Manufacturing  accounts 
for  a relatively  small  proportion  of  employment  and  is  largely  restricted  to 
light  industry  including  printing  and  publishing,  food  processing,  electronics 
and  apparel.  Aerospace  related  employment  is  minimal  and  production  of  con- 
sumer goods  provides  a relative  stability  in  factory  jobs.  Construction  of 
apartments  and  commercial  structures  is  active  and  additional  building  is  anti- 
cipated. New  and  expanded  facilities  in  medical  health  services  will  create 
additional  job  opportunities  in  this  field. 

Starting  Wage  Rates  for  Qualified  Workers 
July  1970 


Occupation 


Stenographer  (clerical) 

Typist  (clerical) 

Salesperson,  general  (retail  trade).... 

Grocery  checker  (retail  trade) 

Shirt  presser  (laundry) 

Machinist  (machine  shop) 

Service  station  attendant 


Code 

Rate 
of  pay 

Period 

Union 

Scale 

202.388 

$425-450 

Month 

203.588 

365-385 

Month 

289.458 

1.75-2.00 

Hour 

__ 

299.468 

3.845 

Hour 

$3,845 

363.885 

1.75-1.95 

Hour 

1.96 

600.280 

4.00-4.50 

Hour 

_ _ 

915.867 

2.00-2.50 

Hour 

— 
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COMMUNITY  LABOR  MARKET  SURVEY  - INDIO 


Areas  Included  in  Community: 
Civilian  Population,  July  197O: 
County: 


Indio  (city  only) 
Community:  i4,600 
Riverside 


Indio:  14,600 


Employment (a)  by  Industry 


ERjt 


Industry 


July 

1970 


July 

1969 


Total 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries 

Mining * 

Contract  construction 

Manufacturing 

Transportation,  communications,  and  utilities 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate 

Services 2 300 

Government  (b) !”!!!!!!  “ 10, jo 


t=t 

0>) 


9,900 

9,300 

300 

300 

200 

200 

4oo 

4oo 

600 

600 

800 

800 

3,000 

2,700 

4oo 

4oo 

2,300 

2,100 

1,900 

1,800 

Employment  figures  include  wage  and  salary  workers,  self-employed,  unpaid 
family  workers,  and  domestics.  ’ ^ 

Includes  all  civilian  employees  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
regardless  of  the  activity  in  which  employees  are  engaged. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  COMMUNITY:  Indio  is  located  in  the  center  of  the 
Coachella  Valley , a highly  productive  desert  agricultural  area  in  Riverside 
County.  The  city  serves  as  a shopping  and  service  center  for  the  Valley,  and 
provides  such  agricultural-related  activities  as  food  processing,  packing  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  transportation,  and  equipment  repair  services.  While 
Indio  is  known  as  the  date  capitol  of  the  United  States,  grapes,  citrus,  and 

S!?  vegeJa]*es  ar®  the.  major  money  crops.  The  city  is  22  feet  below  sea 
level,  and  the  area  s agricultural  lands  have  been  reclaimed  from  the  desert. 
Water  from  the  All  American  Canal  is  used  for  intensive  irrigation. 

The  community  has  developed  as  a winter  resort  area,  with  tourists  and  desert 
aficionados  coming  in  greater  number  each  year.  To  the  north  is  Palm  Springs, 
an  internationally  known  desert  playground,  and  to  the  south  is  the  Salton  Sea, 
an  inland  ocean  resort  and  sports  area.  In  February,  the  Riverside  County  Fair 
is  held  in  Indio  in  conjunction  with  the  National  Date  Festival.  U S Inter- 
state Highway  10  runs  through  Indio,  and  State  Highway  111  connects  the ‘city 'to 
the  communities  of  Palm  Springs  and  El  Centro.  Indio  is  also  a division  point 
of  the  transcontinental  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  line  with  services  for  both 
Passengers.  Greyhound  Bus  Lines,  as  well  as  many  trucking  firms, 
serve  the  area.  The  nearest  airport  is  at  Palm  Springs,  which  has  facilities 
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adequate  for  large  jet  liners,  and  has  regularly  scheduled  flights  by  Air  West, 
Western  Air  Lines,  and  American  Airlines.  Commuter  service  to  Los  Angeles  is 
available. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OP  THE  LABOR  MARKET  AMD  ECONOMIC  TRENDS:  The  economy  of  the 
community  is  glared  to  agriculture  and  agri-business  and  a growing  volume  of 
tourist-related  activities.  In  consequence,  employment  is  subject  to  fairly 
sharp  seasonal  swings,  with  labor  demand  changing  in  intensity  and  occupational 
scope  in  accordance  with  the  time  of  the  year.  The  peaks  in  farm  employment  and 
in  the  resort  season  overlap  in  early  spring.  Me -hanization  of  farm  operations 
continue  to  advance,  with  worker  needs  slowly  declining.  The  supply  of  agri- 
cultural labor  still  depends  on  migratory  workers.  The  packing  sheds  and  food 
processing  plants  draw  from  the  local  work  force.  Many  of  the  resort  hotel  and 
restaurant  workers  are  transients. 

Demand  for  fully-qualified  office  workers  and  various  types  of  repairmen  usu- 
ally exceeds  supply.  A small  light  manufacturing  sector  has  developed  in  recent 
years  providing  jobs  for  approximately  150  to  175  assembly  workers.  Food  pro- 
cessing is  the  largest  manufacturing  industry  by  far. 

Railroad  and  construction  workers  are  highly  unionized,  and  many  of  the  grocery 
clerks,  packing  shed  workers,  and  restaurant  workers  are  organized.  Grape 
workers  are  now  unionized. 

The  addition  of  a new  major  shopping  center  this  year  provided  200  to  300  addi- 
tional jobs.  Employment  expansion  will  continue  to  be  concentrated  in  trade 
and  services . Completion  of  a 100- room  motel  and  the  addition  of  a new  wing  to 
a local  hospital  will  increase  jobs  for  domestic  and  medical  service  workers. 
Agriculture  and  related  activities  will  remain  among  the  most  important  indus- 
tries in  the  community. 


Starting  Wage  Rates  for  Qualified  Workers 
July  1970 


Occupation 


Code  Period 


Union 

Scale 


Stenographer  (clerical) 

Typist  (clerical) 

Salesperson,  general  ( retail  trade ) . . . . 
Grocery  checker  (retail  trade) 


202.388  $375-450  Month 
203.588  330-375  Month 
289.458  1.65-2.00  Hour 


299.468  400-420  Month  $2.30- 

3.84  hr. 


Shirt  presser  (laundry) 

Machinist  (machine  shop) 

Construction  worker 

Service  station  attendant 

Packer,  agri.  produce  (whl.  trade) 


363.885  1.65-2.00  Hour 

600.280  3.00-3.50  Hour 


869.887  2.50-3.50  Hour  4.59  hr. 

915.867  375-500  Month 

920.887  1.75  Hour  1.65- 

1.85  hr. 
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COMMUNITY  LABOR  MARKET  SURVEY  - INGLEWOOD 


Areas  Included  in  Community: 


Civilian  Population,  July  1970: 


Inglewood,  El  Segundo,  Hawthorne , and  portions 
of  Los  Angeles  City  and  unincorporated  county 

Community:  433,100  Inglewood:  88,800 


County : 


Los  Angeles 


Employment 


(a) 


by  Industry 


Industry 


Total 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries 

Mining ’ 

Contract  construction 

Manufacturing 

Food  and  kindred  products 

Fabricated  metal  products 

Machinery,  except  electrical 

Electrical  machinery 

Transportation  equipment 

Other  manufacturing 

Transportation,  communications,  and  utilities 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 

Wholesale  trade 

Retail  trade ’ ] 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate 1.’ 

Service 

Government  (b) !!!!!!!!!!." 


July  July 

1970  1969 


231.400 
300 
400 

7,300 

79,700 

3,700 

4,400 

16,600 

20,300 

17,300 

17.400 
31,900 
36,800 

9,600 

27,200 

6,800 

44,200 

24,000 


241,000 

300 

400 

7,600 

95,100 

3,800 

4.400 

17.600 

22,200 

28.600 
18,500 
30,900 
35,500 
9,100 

26,400 

6.400 
42,200 
22,600 


FT 

(b) 


self-employed,  unpaid 


Employment  figures  include  wage  and  salary  workers 
family  workers,  and  domestics.  3 

em?loyees  ?f  Federa1’  State,  and  local  governments 
regardless  of  the  activity  in  which  employees  are  engaged. 


°F  C0MMUNTTY:  The  Inglewood  community  extends  from  the 

Avenues  on  the  north^*  t0  thG  Paoific  0cean>  and  from  Slauson-Vemon 

Avenues  on  the  north  to  Rosecrans  Boulevard  on  the  south.  The  city  of 

Ingiewood,  which  is  twelve  miles  southwest  of  downtown  Los  Angeles,  advanced  to 

mT5  ^1011  TSlng  tUn0ng  the  cities  in  the  county  in  1970  from  13th  in 
Citv*  Of  rTe  r °l  the  resident  population  in  the  community  live  in  the 

C ty  of  Los  Angeles  where  there  is  a sizable  representation  of  Negroes 

and  0ther  minority  ^oups.  The  economy  Of  the  area  is  close- 
°<”PleX  °f  lnd"Strl“  ”hiCh  SUrromd  the 
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CHARACTERISTICS  OP  THE  LABOR  MARKET:  Despite  severe  cutbacks  in  aircraft  manu- 
facturing and  phase  out  of  missile  and  aerospace  contracts,  the  community  re- 
tained its  rank  as  the  largest  aerospace  center  in  the  county.  Work  force 
reductions,  however,  have  created  a surplus  of  engineers  and  supporting  tech- 
nicians, as  well  as  craftsmen  in  the  machine  trades  and  assembler  occupations. 
Qualified  typists  and  stenographers  continue  to  be  in  demand  but  to  a much 
lesser  extent  than  in  the  previous  year.  Nonaerospace  firms  have  maintained 
fairly  stable  employment  but  there  is  a surplus  of  applicants  for  most  of  their 
replacement  needs.  There  is  currently  little  demand  for  A & p mechanics  or 

flight-line  mechanics,  and  the  supply  of  flight  crew  personnel  exceeds  the 
demand. 

ECONOMIC  TRENDS:  New  high  rise  commercial  buildings  in  the  International 
Airport  and  El  Segundo  areas,  recently  completed  and  under  development,  have 
stimulated  expansion  in  white  collar  and  service  occupations.  Many  manufactur- 
ing firms  have  moved  and  others  contemplate  moving  from  this  area  due  chiefly 
to  high  rents,  taxes  and  property  values,  especially  in  the  Los  Angeles 
International  Airport  area.  The  long  term  employment  growth  in  air  transporta- 
tion has  leveled  off  due  to  the  softening  in  the  economy  and  financing  problems 
involved  in  transition  to  larger  aircraft.  Some  offset  has  been  provided  by  an 
influx  of  new  firms  engaged  in  air  freight  shipping  and  supportive  services. 
The  contract  award  for  design  and  development  of  the  B-l  bomber  to  a local 
prime  contractor  slowed  the  employment  downtrend  in  aerospace  employment,  but 

any  positive  large  scale  recalls  or  new  hiring  for  this  project  will  not  occur 
in  the  immediate  future. 

Starting  Wage  Rates  for  Qualified  Workers 
July  1970 


Occupation 


Code 


Stenographer  (clerical) 202.388 

Typist  (clerical) 203.588 

Salesperson,  general  (retail  trade). .. . 289.458 

Grocery  checker  (retail  trade) 299.468 

Shirt  presser  (laundry) 363.885 

Machinist  (machine  shop) 600.280 

Service  station  attendant 915.867 


Rate 
of  pay 

Period 

Union 

Scale 

$425-450 

Month 

375-400 

Month 

1.75-2.00 

Hour 

3.845 

Hour 

$3,845 

1.75-1.95 

Hour 

1.96 

4.00-4.50 

Hour 

-- 

2.00-2.50 

Hour 

-- 
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COMMUNITY  LABOR  MARKET  SURVEY  - LANCASTER 


Areas  Included  in  Community: 

Civilian  Population,  July  1970: 
County: 


Lancaster,  Palmdale,  and  portions  of 
North  Los  Angeles  County 

Community:  82,300 

Los  Angeles 


Employment (a)  by  Industry 


Industry 


July 


July 


Total 

22,800 

1,500 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries 

Mining 

Contract  construction 

100 

Manufacturing 

3,000 

Durable  goods 

2,800 

Aerospace 

2,100 

Nondurable  goods 

2,100 

Transportation,  communications,  and  utilities 
Wholesale  and  retail  trade 

700 

800 

Wholesale  trade 

3,700 

Retail  trade 

300 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate.. 

3,400 

900 

Service 

Government  (b) 

5,000 

Ta)  Employment  figures  inning  

5,000 

family  workers,  and  domestics:  ’ P±°yea’  mpaid 

b Sgartless^f  SfaiT  e^loyeesh.°?  Federal>  State,  and  local  governments 
g rdless  of  the  activity  in  which  employees  are  engaged. 

CHAMCTERISTICS  OF  THE  COMMUNITY:  The  Lancaster  community,  located  in  the 

SL5? 

SfS  tte  CoS  innTrafl1ooity’  has  the  loweSt  P°Pulation  density  Of  any 
square  mSs  £ of  tl  ’3°  “d  covers  a*  area  of  almost  32 

. I * Much  of  the  commuting  to  work  is  done  in  car  uools  w 0 w 

T3S.  timi  ’dth  sche'“«i  shlft  cbangSVliSLi  ® 

££ « an  s 
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CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  LABOR  MARKET:  The  local  economy  is  heavily  dependent  on 
developments  in  the  aerospace  industry.  In  contrast  to  other  districts  in  the 
county,  Lancaster  was  the  only  community  to  record  expansion  in  aerospace  em- 
ployment over  the  past  year  because  of  the  staffing  of  a new  facility  at 
Palmdale  for  final  assembly  and  flight  test  of  the  L-lOli.  The  change  from 
flight  test  and  maintenance  operatiohs  to  production  has  resulted  in  new  occu- 
pational requirements.  There  is  currently  a shortage  of  basic  structures  as- 
sem  ers  for  aircraft,  while  professional,  technical  and  craft  workers  from 
aerospace  have  moved  into  a surplus  category . At  midyear  government  and  ser- 
vice were  the  two  leading  industry  divisions,  but  manufacturing  will  move  into 
first  place  before  the  end  of  the  year.  The  demand  for  medical  personnel  per- 
sists, but  there  is  an  adequate  supply  of  clerical,  sales,  and  service  workers. 
A two-year  Community  College  has  numerous  certificated  vocational  evening  adult 
courses,  and  both  the  high  school  and  the  college  have  remedial  courses  for 
adults. 


ECONOMIC  TRENDS:  The  anticipated  uptrend  in  manufacturing  employment  during 
the  next  twelve  months  will  be  concentrated  in  the  aerospace  group.  New  in- 
strument landing  systems  will  be  installed  at  Air  Force  Plant  42  runways  later 
this  year.  The  Feather  River  projects  are  well  advanced  with  water  delivery 
scheduled  for  early  in  1972.  Antelope  Valley-East  Kern  Water  District  (AVEK) 
will  have  a bond  election  to  develop  the  delivery  system  for  this  new  water 
supply.  Medical  facilities  have  been  increased  and  there  is  no  shortage  of 
hospital  beds  for  either  surgical  or  long  term  care.  A 17-bed  mental  health 
facility  has  been  added  to  the  Antelope  Valley  hospital  this  year.  Rapid 
growth  of  this  labor  market  will  result  when  the  17,000  acre  International 
Airport  development  is  approved  and  started  at  Palmdale.  A housing  shortage 
exists,  especially  for  rentals,  but  the  building  industry  is  in  the  planning 
stage  for  many  apartments  and  dwellings. 


Starting  Wage  Rates  for  Qualified  Workers 
July  1970 


Occupation 


Secretary  (clerical) 

Stenographer  (clerical) 

Typist  (clerical) 

Salesperson,  general  (retail  trade).... 

Grocery  checker  (retail  trade) 

Shirt  presser  (laundry) 

Machinist  (machine  shop) 

Assembler,  a/C,  structures  & surfaces.. 
Service  station  attendant 


Code 

Rate 
of  pay 

Period 

Union 

Scale 

201.368 

$450 

Month 

202.388 

400 

Month 

_ _ 

203.588 

350 

Month 

289.458 

1.75-2.25 

Hour 

299.468 

3.845 

Hour 

$3,845 

363.885 

1.75-2.00 

Hour 

600.280 

4.25-4.74 

Hour 

806.381 

3.31-3.75 

Hour 

_ _ 

915.867 

2.00-2.50 

Hour 
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COMMUNITY  LABOR  MARKET  SURVEY  - LODI 


Areas  Included  in  Community: 
Civilian  Population,  July  1970: 
County: 


Lodi  and  Lodi  Rural  Census  County  Divisions 
Community:  50,300  Lodi:  28,600 
San  Joaquin 


Employment 


(a) 


by  Industry 


Industry  July 

1970  1969 


Total 11,700  12,025 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries 2,750  2,725 

Contract  construction 350  1+qo 

Manufacturing 2,200  2,650 

Food  and  kindred  products 1>075  1 450 

All  other  manufacturing 1,125  1*200 

Transportation,  communications,  and  utilities 600  *625 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 2,400  2 300 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate 425  *425 

Service. 1,575  1,550 

Government  (b) 1,400  1,350 


(a)  Employment  figures  include  wage  and  salary  workers,  self-employed,  unpaid 
family  workers,  and  domestics. 

(b)  Includes  all  civilian  employees  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
regardless  of  the  activity  in  which  employees  are  engaged. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  COMMUNITY!  Lodi,  situated  in  the  northern  end  of 
San  Joaquin  County,  is  the  second  largest  city  in  the  county.  The  economic 
base  of  the  community  is  agriculture,  and  Lodi  produces  virtually  all  of  the 
Tokay  grapes  grown  in  the  United  States.  The  principal  nonagricultural  indus- 
tries in  the  community  are  manufacturing  and  wholesale  and  retail  trade  whose 
prosperity  is  allied  to  agricultural  production.  There  are  a number  of  win- 
eries and  distilleries  in  the  area,  a breakfast  cereal  manufacturing  plant, 
several  food  processing  plants,  a large  plant  which  manufactures  tire  molds, 
one  garment  manufacturing  firm,  and  a furniture  plant.  Many  residents  of  the 
community  commute  to  work  in  Stockton  or  Sacramento,  mostly  by  private  car. 
There  is  no  local  bus  service  available,  but  passenger  and  freight  service  is 
provided  by  Greyhound  bus  lines  and  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  Freight 
service  is  also  provided  to  the  community  by  the  Central  California  Traction 
Company. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  LABOR  MARKET!  A substantial  portion  of  the  job  oppor- 
tunities in  the  labor  market  are  seasonal  and  directly  related  to  agricultural 
production,  food  processing,  and  shipping.  There  is  generally  a surplus  of  un- 
skilled workers  in  the  area  although  many  can  find  some  work  during  the  harvest 
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season  as  a result  of  the  normal  turnover.  During  the  summer  and  fall  when  em- 
ployment is  at  a peak  in  the  community,  there  may  be  some  shortage  of  workers. 
Continued  demand  exists  for  professional  and  highly  qualified  skilled  workers. 
Most  workers  in  construction  and  manufacturing  industries  are  union  members 
while  those  working  in  retail  trade,  transportation,  and  service  industries  are 
partially  unionized. 

ECONOMIC  TRENDS:  There  has  been  little  industrial  growth  in  Lodi  during  the 
past  two  years.  The  opening  of  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  mobile 
homes  and  modular  homes  did  not  offset  the  loss  in  employment  resulting  from 
the  closing  of  a pipe  fabricating  and  a trailer  manufacturing  plant.  The  de- 
velopment that  has  occurred  in  the  community  has  been  in  the  areas  of  trade  and 
service,  as  new  businesses  are  established  to  meet  the  demands  of  a growing 
population.  Six  restaurants  have  opened  since  1968  and  several  retail  stores 
have  been  located  in  shopping  centers  on  the  fringe  of  Lodi. 

Starting  Wage  Rates  for  Qualified  Workers 
July  1970 


Occupation 

Code 

Rate 
of  pay 

Period 

Union 

Scale 

Stenographer  (clerical) 

. 202.388 

$350 

Month 

Typist  (clerical) 

. 203.588 

300 

Month 

-- 

Salesperson,  general  (retail  trade)... 

. 289.U58 

1.75 

Hour 

.. 

Grocery  checker, (retail  trade) 

. 299.^68 

2.20 

Hour 

$ 3.29 

Shirt  presser  (laundry) 

. 363.885 

1.75 

Hour 

- - 

Cellarman  (vinous  liquids) 

. 521.885 

3.66 

Hour 

3.66 

Cannery  worker  (male) 

. 529.886 

2.93-3.17 

Hour 

2.93-3.1 

Cannery  worker  (female) 

. 529.886 

2.73-2.84 

Hour 

2.73-2.8! 

Sewing  machine  operator 

. 786.782 

1.75 

Hour 

__ 

Construction  worker 

. 869.887 

4.935 

Hour 

4.935 

Service  station  attendant 

. 915.867 

1.85 

Hour 

Laborer,  male  (packing  house) 

. 922.887 

1.75-2.25 

Hour 

— 
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COMMUNITY  LABOR  MARKET  SURVEY  - LONG  BEACH 

Areas  Included  in  Community: 

Long  Beach,  Hawaiian  Gardens,  Lakewood, 
Signal  Hill  and  portions  of  unincorporated 

county 

Civilian  Population,  July  1970: 

Community:  451,900  Long  Beach:  347,000 

County: 

Los  Angeles 

Employment (a)  by  Industry 

Industry 

July  July 

1970  1969 

rouax ,go  qqq 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries ’oao 

Mining . 

Contract  construction ****** 

Manufacturing .”.*.*1’. d’]™ 

Durable  goods X’ooo 

Aerospace zt’fzX 

Nondurable  goods ” .*  ‘ ” ” * * * * ' * * ' ' * ^I’qqq 

Transportation,  communications,  and  utilities . . . . lo’ioo 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade ' rK; 

Wholesale  trade 

Retail  trade ***”[)]”***]”””[ 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate 

Service y 500 

Government  fb) 37,900 

v 36,200 


194,100 

200 

4.200 
8,600 

49.500 

42.500 
35,600 

7,000 

10,000 

42,700 

7,700 

35,000 

6.200 
36,200 

36.500 


ERjt 


self-employed,  unpaid 

Includes  all  civilian  employees  of  Federal  statp 

recardlPRR  o-r  , ^ btate,  and  local  governments 

regardless  of  the  activity  in  which  employees  are  engaged. 

ssr  - ‘xjsrss.'sr  srsms 

cording  tn  increase  of  less  than  one  percent  in  the  past  decade  ac- 

SS5.5  2 5 

sris  %&£  ~ — 

s - - = 
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CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  LABOR  MARKET:  The  recent  downturn  in  employment  has 
eliminated  most  occupational  shortages  and  produced  numerous  surpluses  in  the 
local  area,  particularly  among  workers  with  aircraft  and  shipyard,  experience. 
As  these  industries  are  still  dominant  in  the  industrial  structure  of  the  com- 
munity, alternative  job  opportunities  within  the  local  area  are  limited. 
Current  shortages  exist  in  a small  number  of  industrial  and  clerical  jobs. 
There  is  a demand  for  journeyman  machinists,  auto  mechanics,  tailors,  sewing 
machine  operators,  and  well-qualified  secretaries  and  stenographers.  In  the 
professional  group  there  is  a continuing  need  for  registered  and  licensed  voca- 
tional nurses.  Seasonal  fluctuations  in  employment  relate  primarily  to  tourist 
and  resort  activity,  which  peaks  in  the  summer  months,  when  hotel-motel,  res- 
taurant and  recreational  workers  are  in  heavy  demand. 

ECONOMIC  TRENDS:  The  decline  in  aerospace  and  reductions  in  federal  defense 
activities  during  the  past  year  has  had  an  overall  depressing  effect  on  the 
economy.  Retail  trade  and  service  industries  recorded  modest  increases  with 
tourism  and  recreational  activities  exerting  their  usual  seasonal  influence. 
Wholesale  and  retail  trade  has  replaced  manufacturing  as  the  largest  industry 
group.  Although  some  recovery  in  aircraft  production  is  anticipated  in  1971, 
recall  lists  will  be  more  than  adequate  to  meet  any  requirements  which  develop. 
Work  on  the  much  delayed  Queen  Mary  project  is  expected  to  get  under  way  again 
and  when  completed  will  stimulate  increased  tourist  and  convention  activity. 
The  250  million  dollar  shoreline  development  in  the  downtown  area  is  well 
under  way  and  construction  on  the  new  Civic  Center  will  be  started  soon.  Resi- 
dential construction  has  slackened  in  the  community,  but  commercial  and  indus- 
trial construction,  which  has  been  delayed  during  the  past  year,  will  be 
started,  including  a new  major  hotel,  an  office  building  and  a shopping  area 
complex . 


Starting  Wage  Rates  for  Qualified  Workers 
July  1970 


Occupation 

Code 

Rate 
of  pay 

Period 

Union 

Scale 

Stenographer  (clerical) 

202.388 

$425-450 

Month 

Typist  (clerical) 

203.588 

360-375 

Month 

-- 

Salesperson,  general  (retail  trade).... 

289.458 

1.75-2.00 

Hour 

-- 

Grocery  checker  (retail  trade) 

299.468 

3.845 

Hour 

$3,845 

Shirt  presser  (laundry) 

363.885 

1.75-1.95 

Hour 

1.96 

Machinist  (machine  shop) 

600.230 

4.00-4.50 

Hour 

Service  station  attendant 

915.867 

2.00-2.50 

Hour 

“ “ 

ERIC 
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COMMJNITY  LABOR  MARKET  SURVEY  - LOS  ANGELES-CENTRAL  DISTRICT 


Areas  Included  in  Community: 
Civilian  Population,  July  1970: 
County: 


Central  Los  Angeles 
Community:  472,000 
Los  Angeles 


Employment (a)  by  Industry 


Industry 

JUly 

1970 

July 

1969 

Total 

571  caa 

Mining 

•• 

1 1 OAA 

501,100 

1,300 

10.400 
95,200 

9,000 

33,600 

15.100 
6,600 

5,700 

25,200 

44.100 
107,800 

52.400 

CC  liAA 

Contract  construction 

..  JLfdKAJ 

in 

Manufacturing 

QC  \ AA 

Pood  and  kindred  products 

••  7p,Auu 

Q 1 Aft 

Apr-rel 

•• 

QO  Ji AA 

Pri  . ing  and  publishing 

1C  5Aft 

petroleum. 

•• 

7 1 AA 

Electrical  machinery. , 

• • /,  JLUU 

k Anft 

Other  manufacturing , t , 

• • HjOUv 

05  Oftft 

Transportation,  communications,  and  utilities 
Wholesale  and  retail  trade 

• • cPjCUU 

43,6oo 

10Q  CAA 

Wholesale  trade , 

co  AAA 

Retail  trade 

• • 

5 £ CAA 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate 

• • 9 y w 

AO  ii  AA 

55,400 

AA  AAA 

Service 

1 OA  OAA 

OUjJyvU 

135,200 

Q/  OAA 

Government  (b) 

••  Joy  >300 

AA  AAA 

• * OO^yUvi 

00, 200 

W Employment  figures  include  wage  and  salary  workers,  self-employed,  unpaid 
family  workers,  and  domestics.  K 

(b)  Includes  all  civilian  employees  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
regardless  of  the  activity  in  which  employees  are  engaged. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OP  THE  COMMUNITY:  The  Central  District  of  Los  Angeles  covers  a 
wide  geographic  area  and  has  a diversified  employment  base.  A large  proportion 
of  its  work  force  commutes  from  surrounding  cities  and  suburbs.  The  district 
provides  18  percent  of  all  jobs  in  the  county,  but  accounts  far  only  about  six 
percent  of  the  population.  Among  the  local  residents  there  is  a substantial 
representation  of  racial  and  ethnic  minorities  who  are  faced  with  such  problems 
as  substandard  housing,  educational  deficiencies,  and  inadequate  vocational 
skins.  Several  sections  housing  low-income  families  are  eligible  for  various 
manpower  development  and  urban  renewal  programs.  Downtown  Los  Angeles  has  a 
high  concentration  of  employment  in  public  utilities,  trade,  finance  and  gov- 
ernment. The  services  group,  however,  leads  aU  others  because  of  substantial 
employment  in  hotels,  hospitals,  and  in  varied  business  and  professional  ser- 
vices including  legal,  advertising,  accounting,  architectural  and  engineering. 
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The  district  is  the  central  terminal  for  railroads,  trucking  companies,  and  bus 
lines,  and  is  the  hub  of  an  extensive  freeway  system.  Traffic  congestion  and 
parking  problems  are  typical  of  metropolitan  central  areas  during  normal  busi- 
ness hours. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  LABOR  MARKET:  The  diversity  of  the  economy  in  the 
Central  District  provides  jobs  in  a wide  occupational  range,  but  there  are  few 
shortages  in  the  current  job  market.  Layoffs  in  aerospace  industries  outside 
the  district  itself  and  the  general  economic  slowdown  have  adversely  affected 
local  job  opportunities.  Registered  nurses,  medical  technicians,  therapists 
and  other  licensed  medical  specialists,  however,  are  still  in  demand.  Program- 
mers qualified  in  the  financial  and  insurance  fields,  accountants,  and  medical 
and  psychiatric  social  workers  with  MSW  degrees,  experienced  typists,  stenogra- 
phers and  bookkeepers  can  usually  find  work,  as  can  specialty  salespersons  in 
jewelry,  home  furnishings  and  high-priced  ladies'  garments.  Service  and  indus- 
trial workers  are  for  the  most  part  in  surplus,  although  openings  usually  exist 
for  experienced  sewing  machine  operators. 

ECONOMIC  TRENDS:  The  construction  of  high-rise  office  buildings,  including 
twin  52-story  towers  now  well  under  way,  has  attracted  new  administrative  and 
sales  offices  to  the  district  and  provided  expansion  space  for  firms  already  in 
the  downtown  area.  Work  continues  on  the  Bunker  Hill  redevelopment  project  and 
new  public  buildings  are  under  construction  in  the  Civic  Center.  A convention 
and  exhibition  center  is  scheduled  to  open  in  mid-1971.  In  addition  to  the  ex- 
pected economic  stimulus,  it  will  serve  to  upgrade  the  blighted  area  immedi- 
ately surrounding  the  site.  The  proportion  of  manufacturing  in  the  local  in- 
dustrial structure  will  continue  to  diminish  as  producers  of  durable  goods 
relocate  to  less  congested  areas. 

Starting  Wage  Rates  for  Qualified  Workers 
July  1970 


Occupation 

Code 

Rate 
of  pay 

Period 

Union 

Scale 

Stenographer  (clerical) 

202.388 

$425-450 

Month 

Typist  (clerical) 

203.588 

360-375 

Month 

Salesperson,  general  (retail  trade).... 

289.458 

1.75-2.00 

Hour 

__ 

Grocery  checker  (retail  trade) 

299.468 

3.845 

Hour 

$3,845 

Shirt  presser  (laundry) 

363.885 

1.75-1.95 

Hour 

I.96 

Machinist  (machine  shop) 

600.280 

4.00-4.50 

Hour 

Service  station  attendant 

915.867 

2.00-2.50 

Hour 

. . 
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COMMUNITY  LABOR  MARKET  SURVEY  - LOS  ANGELES  HARBOR 


Areas  Included  in  Community: 


Civilian  Population,  July  1970: 


San  Pedro,  Terminal  Island,  Wilmington,  and 
portions  of  Carson  and  unincorporated  county 

Community:  127,600 


County: 


Los  Angeles 


Employment (a)  by  Industry 


Industry  July  July 

1970  1969 


Total 50,300  52,700 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries 1,000  1 000 

Mi™1* 700  ’800 

Contract  construction 1 800  1 600 

Manufacturing 15,1+00  18400 

Food  products 5,100  5,100 

Chemicals 1,000  1,100 

Petroleum  refining 3,200  3 300 

Transportation  equipment 3,100  5*600 

Other  manufacturing 3,000  3*000 

Transportation,  communications,  and  utilities 7,600  8*400 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 8 600  8*000 

Wholesale  trade 2 200  2*100 

Retail  trade .....HI  6*400  5*900 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate 1 ooo  1 000 

Service.  7 400  7^0 

Government  (b) 6,800  6,800 


(a)  Employment  figures  include  wage  and  salary  workers,  self-employed,  unpaid 
family  workers,  and  domestics. 

(b)  Includes  all  civilian  employees  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
regardless  of  the  activity  in  which  employees  are  engaged. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  COMMUNITY:  The  Los  Angeles  Harbor  District  is  in  the 
southern  portion  of  the  county,  immediately  west  of  Long  Beach  and  22  miles 
from  downtown  Los  Angeles.  The  sections  commonly  known  as  San  Ffedro  and 
Wilmington  are  parts  of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles,  and  account  for  well  over  90 
percent  of  the  total  population.  Among  the  residents  there  is  a large  propor- 
tion  of  Mexican-Americans , and  also  a sizable  Negro  representation,  with  low 
family  incomes.  Population  growth  in  the  community  over  the  past  decade  has 
exceeded  that  of  the  County  and  City  of  Los  Angeles. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  LABOR  MARKET:  Blue  collar  workers  account  for  a large 
proportion  of  the  local  labor  force  in  this  maritime  center.  High  turnover 
rates  and  seasonal  fluctuations,  particularly  in  fish  canning,  ship  repair  and 
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longshoring  activities  are  characteristic  of  the  job  market  and  worker  attach- 
ment to  these  industries  is  well  defined.  A sharp  reduction  in  shipbuilding 
and  repair  over  the  past  year  has  created  a surplus  of  shipyard  workers  at  all 
skill  levels  who  find  it  difficult  to  transfer  into  other  employment.  There  is 
an  excess  supply  of  unskilled  workers,  many  of  whom  are  of  minority  groups  with 
various  barriers  to  employment.  No  current  labor  shortages  exist  in  the  Harbor 
area.  With  the  exception  of  government  and  finance,  most  local  industry  is 
unionized. 

ECONOMIC  TRENDS:  Continued  expansion  of  Los  Angeles  Port  facilities  is  planned 
to  keep  pace  with  rising  foreign  trade.  Automation  and  technological  changes 
have  resulted  in  increased  tonnage  being  handled  through  the  Port  with  lower 
manpower  requirements.  The  outlook  for  shipbuilding  and  repair,  down  at 
present,  is  favorable,  depending  upon  government  maritime  policies  and  the  ap- 
proval of  proposals  to  revitalize  the  merchant  marine.  A local  shipyard  is 
planning  a 21-million-dollar  expansion  program  which  will  incorporate  the  most 
advanced  shipbuilding  techniques  and  equipment,  capable  of  producing  large 
tankers  and  bulk  ships.  The  long-term  downtrend  of  commercial  fishing  has 
leveled  off  with  increased  tonnage  and  higher  prices  which  have  raised  fisher- 
men's earnings.  The  Beacon  Street  Redevelopment  Project  in  San  Pedro,  adjacent 
to  the  main  channel  of  the  Port  of  Los  Angeles,  is  a 6o-acre  project  now  being 
implemented  by  the  Los  Angeles  Community  Redevelopment  Agency.  Groundbreaking 
has  begun  for  parcel  "A",  devoted  to  garden  apartments  for  larger  families,  and 
parcel  "B",  a high-rise  building  and  terraced  housing  for  senior  citizens. 
Plans  are  also  being  formulated  in  Wilmington  to  convert  an  area  zoned  for  in- 
dustry into  a modern  industrial  park  development.  Completion  and  total  utili- 
zation is  planned  for  1975.  This  will  provide  for  future  growth  in  manufac- 
turing which  in  the  past  has  been  limited  to  industries  allied  to  maritime 
activities . 


Starting  Wage  Rates  for  Qualified  Workers 
July  1970 


Occupation 

Code 

Rate 
of  pay 

Period 

Union 

Scale 

Stenographer  (clerical) 

202.388 

$425-450 

Month 

Typist  (clerical) 

203.588 

360-400 

Month 

Salesperson,  general  (retail  trade).... 

289.458 

1.75-2.00 

Hour 

_ _ 

Grocery  checker  (retail  trade) 

299.468 

3.845 

Hour 

$3-845 

Shirt  presser  (laundry) 

363.885 

1.75-1.95 

Hour 

1.96 

Machinist  (machine  shop) 

600.280 

4.00-4.50 

Hour 

Service  station  attendant 

915.867 

2.00-2.50 

Hour 

— 
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COMMUNITY  LABOR  MARKET  SURVEY  - LOS  ANGELES-SOUTH  CENTRAL  DISTRICT 


Areas  Included  in  Community:  Cudahy,  South  Gate  and  portions  of 

Los  Angeles  City  and  unincorporated  county 

Civilian  Population,  July  1970:  Community:  225,100 


County: 


Los  Angeles 


Employment (a)  by  Industry 


Industry 


July  July 

1970  1969 


Total 49,000 

Contract  construction 1,300 

Manufacturing 21,500 

Durable  goods 15,300 

Aerospace 700 

Other  durable  goods 14,600 

Nondurable  goods 6,200 

Transportation,  communications,  and  utilities 2,100 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 8,400 

Wholesale  trade 2 600 

Retail  trade 5^800 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate 1,200 

Service 7,400 

Government  (b) 7 100 


45.800 
1,200 

19,900 

13,500 

700 

12.800 
6,400 
2,000 
8,100 
2,500 
5,600 
1,200 
7,100 
6,300 


Employment  figures  include  wage  and  salary  workers,  self-employed,  unpaid 
family  workers,  and  domestics. 

(b)  Includes  all  civilian  employees  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
regardless  of  the  activity  in  which  employees  are  engaged. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  COMMUNITY:  The  Los  Angeles  South  Central  community  is  a 
heterogeneous  area  comprising  districts  of  Los  Angeles  City  known  as  Watts  and 
Green  Meadows,  the  incorporated  cities  of  Cudahy  and  South  Gate,  and  unincorpo- 
rated Graham  and  Walnut  Park.  Papulation  growth  in  the  community  has  been  well 
below  that  of  the  county  in  the  period  from  i960  to  1970.  Minority  groups, 
particularly  Negroes  account  for  a large  proportion  of  the  resident  population 
in  the  Los  Angeles  City  portion.  The  Watts  section  is  classified  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  as  an  area  of  concentrated  unemployment  and  underemployment.  A 
larger  area  within  the  community  has  been  designated  a Model  Cities  target  area 
by  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  LABOR  MARKET : Local  employment  opportunities  are  ex- 
tremely limited  and  many  workers  must  commute  to  other"  areas  for  work.  The 
community  had  3.2  percent  of  the  county's  population,  but  only  1.5  percent  of 
the  jobs  in  July  of  1970.  For  many  residents  the  inadequacy  of  public  trans- 
portation is  a major  barrier  to  getting  and  holding  a job.  Manufacturing  is  the 
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dominant  industry  in  the  community  and  a sizable  proportion  of  the  factory  jobs 
are  located  in  South  Gate,  an  industrial  city  of  diversified  manufacturing. 
The  rise  in  manufacturing  employment  over  the  year  does  not  reflect  new  indus- 
tiial  development  but  was  due  to  the  fact  that  model  changeover  in  a large 
automobile  assembly  plant  occurred  earlier  than  usual  in  1969  and  workers  were 
on  "layoff"  status  in  the  mid- July  report  period.  Extensive  training  programs 
including  basic  and  remedial  education,  prevocational  and  vocational  courses 
are  offered  to  residents  of  the  area  to  upgrade  skills  so  they  can  compete  more 
adequately  in  the  job  market. 

ECONOMIC  TRENDS:  On  a long-term  basis  the  community  has  suffered  reverses  in 
local  job  opportunities  because  plants  in  or  near  the  area  have  tended  to  relo- 
cate to  other  sectors  of  the  county.  The  Watts  industrial  park  is  located  on 
the  periphery  of  the  area  and  a feeder  plant  of  a major  aerospace  company  is 
now  in  operation.  The  Martin  Luther  King  Hospital  in  nearby  Willowbrook  is 
under  construction  and  when  completed  will  provide  many  hundreds  of  jobs  in 
allied  health  occupations  as  well  as  improved  medical  service  to  residents  of 
the  community.  Acquisition  of  land  is  well  under  way  to  implement  aw  urban  re- 
newal project  which  will  provide  better  housing  for  low-income  families,  new 
shopping  and  recreational  facilities. 

Starting  Wage  Rates  for  Qualified  Workers 
July  1970 


Occupation 


Stenographer  (clerical) 

Typist  (clerical). 

Salesperson,  general  (retail  trade).... 

Grocery  checker  (retail  trade) 

Shirt  presser  (laundry) 

Machinist  (machine  shop) 

Service  station  attendant., 


Code 

Rate 
of  pay 

Period 

Union 

Scale 

202.388 

$425-450 

Month 

203.588 

375-400 

Month 

__ 

289.1*58 

1.75-2.00 

Hour 

__ 

299.^8 

3.845 

Hour 

$3-845 

363.885 

1.75-1.95 

Hour 

I.96 

600.280 

4.00-4.50 

Hour 

_ _ 

915.867 

2.00-2.50 

Hour 

— 

State  of  California 

Department  of  Human  Resources  Development 
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COMMUNITY  LABOR  MARKET  SURVEY  - MADERA 


Areas  Included  in  Community: 
Civilian  Population,  July  I97O: 
County: 


Madera  and  immediate  environs 
Community;  21,400  Madera:  15,900 

Madera 


Employment 


by  Industry 


Industry 


July  July 

1970  1969 


Total 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries 

Contract  construction 

Manufacturing 

Transportation,  communications,  and  utilities 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate 

Service 

Government  (b) ' ' 


5,825 
525 
250 
6 75 
250 
1,600 
225 
850 
1,^50 


5,775 

550 

250 

625 

225 

1,625 

225 

850 

1&5 


\aj  Employment  figures  include  wage  and  salary  workers,  self-employed,  unpaid 

family  workers,  and  domestics. 

(b)  Includes  all  civilian  employees  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
regardless  of  the  activity  in  which  employees  are  engaged. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  COMMUNITY:  Madera,  the  county  seat  and  largest  city  in 
Madera  County  is  located  just  off  U.S.  Highway  99  about  midway  between  Merced 
and  Fresno.  Agriculture  and  allied  industries  form  the  basis  of  the  economy  of 
the  community.  A significant  number  of  workers  from  Madera  commute  daily  to 
Fresno,  mostly  by  private  automobile.  Daily  passenger  service  is  offered  by 

the  Greyhound  and  Continental  bus  lines  as  well  as  by  the  Southern  Pacific  and 
Santa  Fe  Railroads. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  LABOR  MARKET:  The  peak  period  of  agricultural  employment 
occurs  in  the  summer  and  early  fall.  Workers  in  agriculture,  food  processing 
an  umber  and  wood  industries  are  most  affected  by  seasonal  factors  and 
trade  and  service  industries  are  affected  to  a lesser  degree.  During  summer 
an  early  fall  demand  is  strong  for  farmhands,  tractor  operators,  truck  driv- 

t2n,JlntTY  W°IkerS  and  general  laborers-  Normally  the  local  labor  supply  is 
adequate  to  meet  employer  needs.  The  period  from  November  through  April  is  a 
period  of  increasing  labor  surplus  and  high  unemployment.  A high  decree  of 
unionization  exists  for  construction  workers,  teamsters,  grocery  clerks,  meat 
processors  and  cannery  and  winery  operators. 

ECONOMIC  TRENDS:  Madera  has  one  of  the  largest  and  most  modern  winery  and  bot- 

Sactu?lnfn1antth“Thtf 6 has  be™  b™ken  for  a new  wine  bottle  man- 
ul actunng  plant.  This  plant  is  expected  to  be  fully  operative  in  1972  and 
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producing  200  million  bottles  a year  for  the  nearby  winery.  In  addition,  there 
is  an  olive  processing  plant,  several  cotton  gins,  a farm  equipment  manufactur- 
ing plant  and  a large  slaughter  house . The  employment  pattern  of  the  area  is 
subject  to  seasonal  variations  due  to  the  agricultural  base,  but  diversifica- 
tion is  lending  a stabilizing  influence  to  the  economy.  Trade,  service  and 
government  provide  year-round  job  opportunities.  Population  increase  as  well 
as  economi:  growth  has  contributed  to  the  growth  in  employment  in  trade,  manu- 
facturing nd  government.  Further  mechanization  of  agriculture  will  continue 
to  limit  employment  expansion  in  this  industry  division  but  industrial  growth 
is  expected  to  continue  expansion  and  offer  more  job  opportunities.  Recently  a 
plywood  manufacturing  plant  acquired  a site  in  Chowchilla  and  "is  expected  to 
start  production  early  in  1971  and  a vigorous  campaign  is  being  conducted  to 
attract  other  new  industries. 

Starting  Wage  Rates  for  Qualified  Workers 
July  1970 


Occupation 

Code 

Rate 
of  pay 

Period 

Union 

Scale 

Stenographer  (clerical) 

202.388 

$375.00 

Month 

* » 

Typist  (clerical) 

203.588 

325.00 

Month 

— 

Salesperson,  general  (retail  trade)... 

289.458 

1.75 

Hour 

$1.90 

Grocery  checker  (retail  trade) 

299.468 

2.25 

Hour 

(2.4o) 
apprentice 
(4.15  l yr. 

Shirt  presser  (laundry) 

363.885 

1.75 

Hour 

-- 

Cellarman 

521.885 

3.23 

Hour 

3.23 

Machinist  (machine  shop) 

600.280 

3.25 

Hour 

— 

Construction  worker 

869.887 

4.675 

Hour 

4.675 

Service  station  attendant 

915.867 

1.75 

Hour 

2.65 

Bottling  line  attendant 

920.887 

2.87 

Hour 

2.87 

5361 
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COMMUNITY  LABOR  MARKET  SURVEY  - MAHYSVILLE-YUBA  CITY 


Areas  Included  in  Community:  Marysville,  Live  Oak,  Yuba  Rural,  YUba  City, 

Linda,  and  Olivehurst-Arboga  Census  County 
Divisions 


Civilian  Population,  July  1970:  Community:  54,000 

Counties:  Sutter  and  Yuba 


Marysville:  9 >150 

Yuba  City:  13,750 


Employment (a)  by  Industry 


Industry  W 

1970  1969 


Total 19,225  17,700 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries 1,600  1,200 

Contract  construction 725  925 

Manufacturing 3,225  1,875 

Lumber  and  wood  products 650  700 

Food  and  kindred  products 2,125  625 

All  other  manufacturing 450  550 

Transportation,  communications,  and  utilities 1,375  1,375 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 4,325  4,350 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate 675  675 

Service 2,775  2,750 

Government  (b) 4,525  4,550 


7a)  Employment  figures  include  wage  and  salaryworkers,  self-employed,  unpaid 
family  workers,  and  domestics. 

(b)  Includes  all  civilian  employees  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
regardless  of  the  activity  in  which  employees  are  engaged. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  COMMUNITY:  The  Marysville-YUba  City  community  is  about 
43  miles  north  of  Sacramento  near  the  confluence  of  the  Feather  and  Yuba 
Rivers.  Marysville  is  the  county  seat  of  Yuba  County,  and  YUba  City  is  the 
county  seat  of  Sutter  County  but  the  economics  of  the  two  cities  are  inter- 
twined. North- southbound  Highways  65,  70,  99E,  and  113  converge  in  the  commu- 
nity and  leave  as  Highways  99  and  70  northbound  and  20  east-west.  Freight  and 
passenger  service  are  provided  by  Greyhound  Bus  Lines,  several  truck  lines,  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  and  Air  West  Airlines.  There  is  little  public  trans- 
portation available,  and  most  commuting  is  done  by  private  car.  There  is  an 
abundance  of  recreational  facilities  in  the  area,  swimming,  boating,  fishing, 
hunting,  all  within  easy  driving  distance.  Shopping  facilities  in  the  community 
features  many  small  businesses  and  several  large  chain  stores.  Temperatures  in 
the  area  generally  range  from  near  freezing  to  the  low  100's. 


S3fc'2 


CHARACTERISTICS  OP  THE  LABOR  MARKET:  Much  of  the  economy  of  the  community  is 
based  on  agriculture  and  allied  industries.  Job  opportunities  in  food  proces- 
sing plants  and  small  manufacturing  plants  producing  farm  machinery,  metal 
storage  tanks,  lumber  and  wood  products,  and  plastics  are  highly  seasonal.  Ifeak 
employment  is  in  August  and  September,  and  at  a low  point  from  January  through 
April  when  semiskilled  and  unskilled  workers  have  difficulty  finding  jobs.  Most 
construction  workers,  butchers,  and  employees  in  sawmills  and  logging  opera- 
tions are  union  members  as  are  about  half  of  the  bartenders  and  culinary  work- 
ers and  one-third  of  the  retail  clerks. 

ECONOMIC  TRENDS:  Despite  year-to-year  changes  in  the  timing  of  seasonal  activ- 
ities in  the  community,  there  has  been  considerable  economic  growth  in  the  com- 
munity during  the  last  two  years.  Weather  conditions  during  the  late  spring  of 
1969  delayed  the  harvesting  of  many  major  crops  and  the  peak  of  food  processing 
activities.  In  1970,  conditions  were  more  normal,  and  activity  was  close  to  the 
peak  in  mid-July.  Current  economic  conditions,  however,  have  had  an  adverse 
effect  on  job  opportunities  in  industries  such  as  lumber  and  wood  products, 
wholesale  and  retail  trade,  contract  construction,  and  government.  Most  of  the 
major  changes  during  the  last  two  years  have  been  in  manufacturing  industries  - 
a major  manufacturer  of  mobile  homes  moved  into  the  community  in  1969  bringing 
to  three  the  total  of  mobile  home  manufacturers.  At  the  present  time,  there 
are  prospects  that  three  new  manufacturing  firms  will  move  into  the  community. 
Job  opportunities  in  service  industries  declined  slightly  between  1968  and 
1969,  but  employment  gains  occurred  in  the  industry  between  1969  and  1970  be- 
cause of  thf  growth  in  medical  services,  the  expansion  of  hospital  facilities, 
and  the  oper  Jigs  of  convalescent  homes.  During  the  next  few  years,  substantial 
employment  gains  are  expected  to  occur  among  service  industries  in  the  com- 
munity as  the  recreational  area  around  the  new  Bullard's  Bar  Dam  is  fully 
developed. 


Starting  Wage  Rates  for  Qualified  Workers 
July  1970 


Occupation 


Stenographer  (clerical) 

Typist  (clerical) 

Salesperson,  general  (retail  trade) 

Grocery  checker  (retail  trade) 

Machinist  (machine  shop) 

Construction  worker 

Service  station  attendant 


Code 

Rate 
of  pay 

Period 

Union 

Scale 

202.388 

$303-450 

Month 

203.588 

1.65-2.00 

Hour 

_ _ 

289.458 

1.75 

Hour 



299.468 

1.75-2.00 

Hour 

$3,635 

600.280 

2.25-3.50 

Hour 

869.887 

2.50 

Hour 

4.92 

915.867 

1.75 

Hour 

-- 

r:  *> 
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COMMUNITY  LABOR  MARKET  SURVEY  - MERCED 


Areas  Included  in  Community: 
Civilian  Population,  July  1970; 
County: 


Merced  and  immediate  environs 
Community:  45,000  Merced:  22,700 

Merced 


Employment 


(a) 


by  Industry 


Industry  JulY  July 

1970  1969 


Totai 16,650  16,750 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries 1,500  1 550 

Contract  construction...,, 275  300 

Manufacturing 1,600  1,700 

Food  and  kindred  products 500  550 

All  other  manufacturing 1,100  1 150 

Transportation,  communications,  and  utilities 1,275  1*275 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 5,125  5*150 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate ^25  *925 

Service....... 2,300  2,250 

Government  (b) 3,650  3j6oo 


Employment  figures  include  wage  and  salary  workers,  self-employed,  unpaid 
family  workers,  and  domestics. 

(b)  Includes  all  civilian  employees  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
regardless  of  the  activity  in  which  employees  are  engaged. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  COMMUNITY:  Merced,  long  known  as  the  gateway  to  Yosemite 
National  Park,  is  the  largest  city  in  the  county  and  the  county  seat.  Some  of 
the  richest  agricultural  land  in  the  world  is  in  Merced  County  and  farming  and 
farm  related  activities  are  the  basis  of  Merced's  economy.  The  city  is  also 
the  principal  shopping  center  for  adjacent  agricultural  communities  as  well  as 
for  Castle  Air  Force  Base  which  is  located  a few  miles  away.  Two  major  rail- 
roads, the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  Santa  Fe,  provide  both  freight  and  passen- 
ger service.  Greyhound  and  Continental  Trailways  Bus  Lines  as  well  as  daily 
airline  flights  connect  Merced  with  other  cities.  There  is  considerable  com- 
muting by  workers  into  Merced  by  private  car  from  outlying  communities  such  ac 
Atwater  and  Livingston. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  LABOR  MARKET:  Employment  in  Merced  is  highly  seasonal 
with  the  major  share  of  employment  opportunities  occurring  in  agriculture  and 
allied  industries.  Peak  employment  in  the  community  occurs  during  the  summer 
and  early  fall  months.  During  this  period  there  is  considerable  in-migration 
of  farm  workers  and  packing  shed  workers,  tractor  operators,  harvest  hands  and 
cannery  workers  are  in  demand,  in  winter  months  when  the  season  is  over  many 
workers  move  elsewhere  but  some  remain  and  become  unemployed  as  there  is  not 
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enough  year-round  industry  to  keep  everyone  employed.  There  has  been  a con- 
tinuous shortage  of  Registered  Nurses  and  Licensed  Vocational  Nurses  in  hospi- 
tals and  convalescent  homes.  There  is  a demand  also  for  full  charge  bookkeep- 
ers, secretaries  with  strong  typing  and  shorthand  skills,  journeyman  automobile 
and  diesel  mechanics  and  experienced  frycooks  and  waitresses.  Both  elementary 
and  secondary  school  teachers  are  in  surplus  as  are  social  service  caseworkers. 
There  are  many  more  applicants  for  clerical  and  sales  work  than  there  are  jobs 
available  and  most  unskilled  or  semiskilled  workers  are  in  surplus  during  the 
winter  months.  Most  workers  in  food  processing,  construction,  utilities  and 
communications  belong  to  unions.  A large  percentage  of  the  retail  clerks  in 
supermarkets  and  drugstores  and  many  truckers  are  also  union  members. 

ECONOMIC  TRENDS:  Although  total  employment  declined  between  1969  and  1970 
principally  in  seasonal  industries  there  has  been  a continuous  trend  of  diver- 
sification apparent  in  the  community.  New  industries  in  the  area  include  sev- 
eral restaurants  and  drug  stores,  a large  discount  retail  store,  two  car 
dealers  and  two  convalescent  hospitals.  Food  processing  is  the  largest  manu- 
facturing industry.  A new  cannery  is  in  operation  in  Merced  and  another  one  is 
considering  locating  there  further  increasing  employment  in  this  industry. 

The  Merced  Mall  shopping  center  has  been  completed  and  a variety  of  retail  out- 
let1! are  located  there.  Government,  trade  and  service  are  the  fastest  growing 
incustry  divisions  in  the  Merced  area.  Recreation  and  tourism  is  increasing 
because  of  Merced's  proximity  to  Yosemite  and  other  recreation  areas.  Trade 
employment  is  expected  to  continue  to  expand  as  is  government . 

Starting  Wage  Rates  for  Qualified  Workers 
July  1970 


Occupation 

Code 

Rate 
of  pay 

Period  Union 

Scale 

Stenographer  (clerical) t . 1 1 

Typist  (clerical) 

Clerk,  general  office 

. 202.388 
. 203.588 

pi  Q 

$375 

325 

Month 

Month 

Salesperson,  general  (retail  trade)... 
Grocery  checker  (retail  trade). 

Shirt  presser  (laundry) 1 1 1 

Cannery  worker,  male 

Cannery  worker,  female 

Machinist  (machine  shoo) t . f f t 

Automobile  mechanic 1 1 

• tJL^7  ♦ JUU 

. 289.^58 
. 299-468 
. 363.885 
. 529.886 
. 529.886 
. 600.280 
. 620.281 
. 869.887 
. 915.867 

1.85 

160.63 

1.75 

2.93 

2.93 

3.50 

o 

Montn 

Hour 

Week  $160.63 

Hour 

Hour  2.67-3.06 
Hour  2.67-3.06 
Hour 

Construction  worker t , , 

J» 

Hour 

Hour  4.675 

Hour 

Service  station  attendant. . t . t t t # 

1.90 

5365 
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COMMUNITY  LABOR  MARKET  SURVEY  - MODESTO 


Areas  Included  in  Community: 

Civilian  population,  July  1970: 
County: 


Modesto,  Ceres,  Salida,  Modesto  Northwest, 
South  and  East  Census  County  Divisions 

Community:  130,000  Modesto:  60,400 

Stanislaus 


Employment (a) 


by  Industry 


Industry 

July 

July 

1970 

1969 

Total 

lili  0 7t; 

Agriculture,  forestry,  fisheries  and  mining 1,400  1,425 

Contract  construction. . . . 7 p qcq  p om 

Manufacturing |f  g £c£ 


Food  and  kindred  products 

Paper  and  printing... 

u.,00 

7,500 

7CA 

Chemicals 

All  other  manufacturing 

Transportation,  communications,  and  utilities 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 

5 

2,450 

2,625 

q asn 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate 

7 *7?U 

1,325 

Service..... 

Government  (b) f 

0,025 

9,000 

(a)  Employment  figures  include  wage  and  salary  workers,  self-employed,  unpaid 
family  workers,  and  domestics. 

(b)  Includes  all  civilian  employees  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
regardless  of  the  activity  in  which  employees  are  engaged. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  COMMUNITY:  Modesto,  the  largest  city  in  Stanislaus 
County,  is  located  on  State  Highway  99  at  the  northern  end  of  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley.  It  is  the  major  industrial  and  trade  center  of  the  county.  The  economy 
of  the  area,  like  that  of  other  Central  Valley  cities,  is  closely  allied  to 
agriculture.  Employment  trends  follow  the  crop  seasons  with  peak  employment 
occurring  in  the  late  summer  then  declining  sharply  during  the  winter  months. 
Workers  commute  by  private  automobile  to  Jobs  in  the  Modesto  area  from  Salida, 
Ceres,  Empire,  and  other  nearby  towns.  Local  bus  service  provides  intracity 
transit  while  Greyhound  and  Continental  Trailways  offer  transportation  to  other 
cities.  The  Southern  Pacific  and  Santa  Fe  railroads  provide  passenger  and 
freight  service.  Local  freight  service  is  handled  by  the  Tidewater-Southern  and 
Modesto-Empire  Traction  Company. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  LABOR  MARKET:  The  economy  of  the  community  continues  to 
reflect  its  dependence  upon  agriculture  and  its  related  industries.  Maximum 
employment  usually  occurs  during  August  and  September.  A large  surplus  of  un- 
skilled and  semiskilled  workers  is  available  except  during  the  harvest  season. 


Frozen  food  plants,  dehydrators  and  wineries  operate  year-round,  adding  person- 
nel in  peak  seasons  as  needed.  Canneries  and  turkey  processing  plants,  however, 
use  skeleton  crews  to  perform  warehousing  and  maintenance  activities  during  the 
off-season.  Jobs  providing  year-round  employment  are  centered  in  durable  goods, 
paper  products  and  chemicals.  New  establishments  processing  prepared  foods  have 
increased  year-round  employment  opportunities.  Skilled  craftsmen  in  building 
trades  can  find  employment  when  weather  and  economic  conditions  permit.  There 
is  generally  a surplus  of  service  industry  workers,  but  dependable  and  experi- 
enced workers  are  able  to  find  employment.  Union  membership  is  extensive  in  the 
commercial  construction  industry,  but  residential  construction  is  generally 
nonunion.  Those  employed  in  the  food  processing,  paper  products,  wine-making 
industries,  and  miscellaneous  occupations  in  the  service  industry  are  highly 
organized. 

ECONOMIC  TRENDS:  Employment  gains  resulting  from  the  opening  of  new  food  pro- 
cessing and  paper  products  establishments  have  more  than  offset  losses  in 
government  and  durable  goods  manufacturing.  The  closing  of  the  Modesto  State 
Hospital  eliminated  about  800  jobs.  Many  of  the  affected  workers  transferred  to 
jobs  in  other  institutions,  others  left  the  community  or  withdrew  from  the 
labor  market.  Two  new  canneries  began  operations  in  1969;  Tri  Valley  is  the 
largest  food  processing  plant  in  the  state. 

In  1971,  a substantial  number  of  year-round  jobs  will  be  created  by  the  opening 
of  another  paper  products  establishment  and  additional  food  processing  plants. 

Starting  Wage  Rates  for  Qualified  Workers 
July  1970 


Occupation 


Stenographer  ( clerical ) 

Typist  (clerical) 

Salesperson,  general  (retail  trade).... 

Grocery  checker  (retail  trade) 

Shirt  presser  (laundry) 

Cellarman  (winery) 

Cannery  worker,  male 

Cannery  worker,  female 

Machinist  (machine  shop) 

Maintenance  mechanic  II 

Construction  worker 

Service  station  attendant 


Code 

Rate 
of  pay 

Period 

Union 

Scale 

202.388 

$375.00 

Month 

203.588 

350.00 

Month 

289.458 

1.65 

Hour 

-- 

299.468 

4.015 

Hour 

$4,015 

363.885 

1.76 

Hour 

521.885 

3.45 

Hour 

3.45 

529.886 

2.66 

Hour 

2.66 

529.886 

2.48 

Hour 

2.48 

600.280 

3.50 

Hour 

4.29 

638.281 

4.65 

Hour 

4.65 

869.887 

2.75 

Hour 

5.185 

915.867 

2.00 

Hour 

— 
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COMMUNITY  LABOR  MARKET  SURVEY  - MONTEREY 


Areas  Included  in  Community: 


Civilian  Population,  July  197O: 
County : 


Monterey,  Carmel,  Monterey  Peninsula, 
Pacific  Grove  and  Seaside  Census  Divisions 

Community  85,000  Monterey:  27,600 

Monterey 


Employment (a) 


by  Industry 


Industry 


Total 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries 

Mining 

Contract  construction 

Manufacturing 

Durable  goods 

Nondurable  goods 

Food  products 

Other  nondurable  goods 

Transportation,  communications,  and  utilities 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate 

Service * 

Government  (b) ' 


July  July 

1970  1969 


3M00 

200 

100 

1,900 

1.200 
300 
900 
200 
700 

1,^00 

8.200 

1.800 
10,200 

9.800 


33.800 
200 
100 

2.100 
1,200 

300 

900 

200 

700 

1,1*00 

8.100 

1.800 
9,500 
9,^00 


^ ^loyroent  figures  include  wage  and  salary  workers,  self-employed,  unpaid 
family  workers,  and  domestics.  ^ 

(b)  Includes  all  civilian  employees  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
regardless  of  the  activity  in  which  employees  are  engaged. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  COMMODITY : Monterey,  the  capital  of  California  under 
Spain,  Mexico,  and  the  early  American  regime,  is  a mecca  for  visitors  drawn  by 
its  scenic  beauty  and  historic  monuments.  This  community  is  located  125  miles 
south  of  San  Francisco  on  the  Cabrillo  Highway  and  20  miles  west  of  U.  S. 
Highway  101  and  the  City  of  Salinas.  It  is  the  home  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Post- 

?5ad!?a;e  Sch°o1’  Fort  0rd>  th(;  Army’s  largest  west  coast  training  center;  and 
the  Defense  Language  Institute  (West)  at  the  Presidio  of  Monterey. 

Monterey  Harbor,  although  not  a port  of  original  entry,  shelters  a small  com- 
merciai  fishing  fleet  and  has  berthing  facilities  for  385  uleasure  craft.  In 
addition  to  highway  motor  transport,  including  Western  Greyhound  Lines  the 
Monterey  Peninsula  is  served  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  Air  West 
Airlines,  ana  United  Air  Lines.  Bus  service  to  Monterey,  Pacific  Grove, 
Carmel,  and  Seaside  is  provided  by  the  Bay  Rapid  Transit  Company. 
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CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  LABOR  MARKET:  Major  economic  support  for  the  area  is 
provided  by  a flourishing  trades  and  services  industry,  catering  to  tourists, 
military  personnel,  and  their  dependents.  Peak  activity  in  these  industries 
occurs  between  May  and  September.  Typical  of  a trades  and  services  economy, 
off-season  slowdown  is  a factor,  particularly  in  retail  trade,  construction, 
and  in  fishing  and  fish  processing.  Throughout  the  summer,  many  openings  exist 
for  hotel,  motel  and  restaurant  workers.  Opportunities  in  government  service 
are  available,  and  many  of  these  jobs  are  filled  by  wives  of  servicemen  or  by 
retired  military  personnel. 

Manufacturing  plays  a small  role  in  the  economy,  with  less  than  five  percent  of 
the  work  force  employed  in  these  industries,  principally  in  apparel  and  other 
fabricated  textile  products,  food  processing,  and  printing  and  publishing. 
There  is  little  need  for  industrial  workers  at  present,  and  no  significant  in- 
dustrial expansion  is  anticipated  for  the  foreseeable  future.  Unionization  of 
canneries  and  construction  trades  is  complete,  while  about  half  of  the  hotel, 
motel  and  restaurant  workers  are  unionized.  Organization  of  sales  and  other 
service  personnel  is  slight,  chain  retail  food  store  workers  being  the 
exception. 

ECONOMIC  TRENDS:  Recent  growth  has  occurred  in  the  community^  restaurant 
business,  and  with  increasing  numbers  of  tourists  enjoying  the  area's  cultural 
and  recreational  attractions  throughout  the  year,  continued  expansion  is  pre- 
dicted in  hotel  and  restaurant  facilities.  The  Monterey  area  has  gained  some 
prominence  as  a retirement  community.  Further  development  in  this  direction 
combined  with  year-round  tourism  should  exert  a stabilizing  influence  on  the 
highly  seasonal  economy.  Retail  trade  and  services  are  expanding,  and  addi- 
tional establishments  are  planned  or  under  construction. 

Starting  Wage  Rates  for  Qualified  Workers 
July  1970 


Occupation  Code  period  Union 

of  pay  Scale 


Stenographer  (clerical) 

Typist  (clerical) 

Salesperson,  general  (retail  trade).... 

Grocery  checker  (retail  trade) 

Shirt  presser  (laundry) 

Machinist  (machine  shop) 

Service  station  attendant 


202.388 

$400.00 

Month 

-- 

203.588 

375.00 

Month 

— 

289.1*58 

1.85-2.20 

Hour 

— 

299.1*68 

4.015 

Hour 

$4,015 

363.885 

1.78 

Hour 

1.78 

600.280 

4.10 

Hour 



915.867 

1.75-2.00 

Hour 

— 
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COMMUNITY  LABOR  MARKET  SURVEY  - NAPA 


Areas  Included  in  Community: 
Civilian  Population,  July  1970: 
County : 


Napa  and  Napa  Southeast  Census  Divisions 
Community:  54,500  Napa:  34,900 
Napa 


Employment (a)  by  Industry 


Industry 


July  July 

1970  1969 


Total 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries ... 

Contract  construction 

Manufacturing 

Durable  goods 

Nondurable  goods 

Transportation,  communications,  and  utilities 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate 

Service 

Government  (b) 


17,900 

200 

1,000 

2,500 

1,400 

1,100 

1,200 

4,000 

600 

3,300 

5,100 


17,400 

200 

1,100 

2,800 

1,600 

1,200 

1,200 

3,900 

600 

3,ioo 

4,500 


(a)  Employment  figures  include  wage  and  salary  workers , self-employed,  unpaid 
family  workers,  and  domestics. 

(b)  Includes  all  civilian  employees  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
regardless  of  the  activity  in  which  employees  are  engaged. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  COMMUNITY:  Napa,  the  largest  city  and  county  seat  of 
Napa  County,  offers  pleasant  suburban  living,  a mild  climate,  and  a location 
central  to  many  areas  of  interest.  Excellent  roads  connect  Napa  with  U.  S. 
Highways  40  and  101  which  provide  good  access  to  Sacramento,  Oakland  and 
San  Francisco- -all  within  a 60-mile  radius  of  Napa.  The  resort  areas  of 
Lake  County  and  Russian  River  in  Sonoma  County  are  within  easy  driving  dis- 
tance. Lake  Berryessa,  created  by  Konticello  Dam,  is  20  miles  away  and  pro- 
vides a year-round  haven  for  water  sports  enthusiasts.  A major  residential  and 
recreational  area  has  been  developed  just  outside  Napa.  The  Napa  Valley  is 

widely  known  for  its  production  of  fine  wines  from  the  many  vineyards  in  the 
area  • 


Contrasted  with  this  rural  setting  are  several  large  manufacturing  plants.  The 
largest  steel  pipe  manufacturing  plant  in  the  West  is  located  just  outside 
Napa. . A deposit  of  basalt  rock  has  been  the  basis  of  establishment  of  a major 
ouilding  materials  plant.  A large  apparel  manufacturer  is  located  within  the 
v^ity  of  Napa.  Nearby  State  and  Federal  establishments  constitute  a major  source 
of  employment  in  the  area. 

Freight  service  for  the  Napa  area  is  provided  by  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  and 
a number  of  truck  lines.  The  Napa  River  is  navigable  by  barges  and  similar 


craft.  Passenger  service  is  operated  by  Western  Greyhound  Lines.  Golden 
Pacific  Airlines  provides  air  passenger  service  to  San  Francisco  and  other  area 
points . 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  LABOR  MARKET:  The  State  hospital,  a community  hospital, 
and  the  many  rest  homes  and  convalescent  hospitals  in  the  area  account  for 
shortages  of  medical  service  workers,  particularly  registered  nurses.  The 
tourist  season  provides  employment  for  many  service  workers  such  as  cooks 
W^reSSeS’  and  mo^  i»aicls.  These  workers  are  generally  in  surplus  during  the 
off-season.  Experienced  sewing  machine  operators  and  well- qualified  clerical 
workers  are  generally  in  demand  on  a replacement  basis.  During  the  winter 
months  construction,  winery,  fruit  processing,  resort  workers  and  agricultural 
workers  are  generally  in  surplus.  In  the  summer  months  there  are  no  signifi- 
cant groups  of  surplus  workers  other  than  those  who  lack  the  skills  necessary 
to  enter  the  labor  market. 


Unionization  is  almost  complete  among  construction  workers,  metal  tradesmen, 
garment  workers,  grocery  clerks,  butchers,  printers,  and  winery  and  food  pro- 
cessing  workers.  Retail  trade  workers  are  partially  unionized. 


ECONOMIC  TRENDS:  The  City  of  Napa  is  the  trade  and  service  center  of  Napa 
0UT!+u'  • ea  ^ S3. ins  in  residential  population  have  prompted  commensurate 
growth  in  the  trades  and  services  industries.  The  major  manufacturing  plants 
in  the  community  have  decreased  their  employment  levels  in  recent  months.  The 
.Level  of  employment  in  State  and  local  government  has  increased  with  area 
growth.  Federal  employment  at  the  Mare  Island  Naval  Shipyard  in  Vallejo  has 

f??  on  t!'Ld!cline  in  recent  months  as  the  level  of  defense  spending  has 
fallen.  Additional  development  of  recreational  facilities  will  further  stimu- 
iate  growth  in  the  trade  and  services  industries.  In  the  City  of  Napa,  a $3 
million  redevelopment  project  will  soon  be  underway. 


Starting  Wage  Rates  for  Qualified  Workers 
July  1970 


Occupation 


Stenographer 

Typist !!.!... 

Salesperson,  general  (retail  trade) 

Grocery  checker  (retail  trade) 

Shirt  presser  (laundry) 

Cannery  worker,  men 

Cannery  worker,  women 

Machinist  (machine  shop) 

Service  station  attendant 


Code 

Rate 
of  pay 

Period 

Union 

Scale 

202.388 

$450.00 

Month 

203.588 

410.00 

Month 

289.458 

1.85-2.20 

Hour 

299.468 

4.015 

Hour 

$4,015 

363.885 

1.75 

Hour 

1.75 

529.886 

2.83 

Hour 

2.83 

529.886 

2.65 

Hour 

2.65 

600.280 

4.72 

Hour 

4.72 

915.867 

1.85-2.10 

Hour 
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COMMUNITY  LABOR  MARKET  SURVEY  - NORTH  HOLLYWOOD 


Areas  Included  in  Community: 


Civilian  Population,  July  1970 : 
County: 


Burbank,  North  Hollywood,  Studio  City,  and 
Sun  Valley  districts  of  Los  Angeles  City 
and  unincorporated  county 

Community:  277,000 

Los  Angeles 


Employment (a) 


by  Industry 


Industry 


Total 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries 

Mining 

Contract  construction 

Manufacturing 

Rubber  and  miscellaneous  plastics  products. 

Fabricated  metal  products 

Machinery,  except  electrical 

Electrical  machinery 

Transportation  equipment 

Other  manufacturing 

Transportation,  communications,  and  utilities 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 

Wholesale  trade 

Retail  trade 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate 

Service 

Government  (b) 5..' 


July  July 

1970  1969 


134.900 
100 
500 

4.300 
53,300 

2,100 

3.500 
3,200 
5,800 

28,800 

9,900 

5.300 

28.900 

7.500 
21,400 

3,800 

29,500 

9,200 


133,300 

100 

500 

4.600 
53,800 
2,000 
3,700 
2,900 
6,100 
29,100 
10,000 
4,900 

28,000 

7,300 

20,700 

3.600 

28.900 

8.900 


^ Employment  figures  include  wage  and  salary  workers,  self-employed,  unpaid 
family  workers,  and  domestics.  ^ 

(b)  Includes  all  civilian  employees  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
regardless  of  the  activity  in  which  employees  are  engaged. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  COMMUNITY:  The  North  Hollywood  community  occupies  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  San  Fernando  Valley.  In  this  more  densely  populated  area 
of  the  Valley  the  population  growth  rate  in  recent  years  has  been  below  the 
countywide  average.  According  to  preliminary  count  of  the  1970  Census,  the  City 
of  Burbank  was  one  of  two  major  cities  in  the  county  to  show  a population  de- 

+ inLuinCe  1^°'  The  result  was  that  Burbank  dropped  in  size  ranking  from  6th 
to  oth  among  the  county's  77  cities.  The  proportion  of  minorities  in  the  com- 
munity is  relatively  minor,  with  Mexican-Americans  representing  the  largest 
segment  of  this  group. 
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CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  LABOR  MARKET:  The  community  is  one  of  the  major  aero- 
space centers  in  the  metropolitan  area,  and  employment  declines  over  the  past 
year  in  this  complex  of  industries  was  less  severe  than  in  most  such  areas. 
However,  there  is  little  current  demand  for  engineers,  related  scientific  per- 
sonnel and  supporting  technicians  because  research  and  development  work  has 
been  curtailed.  Along  with  a surplus  of  scientific  personnel  there  is  also  a 
surplus  of  production  workers  in  machine  trades  and  assembly  occupations . The 
supply  of  sales  and  service  workers  is  more  than  adequate  to  meet  employer  de- 
mands. Job  opportunities  are  good  for  auto  mechanics  and  fully  experienced  auto 
body  repairmen  who  are  willing  to  work  on  a commission  basis.  The  demand  for 
registered  nurses,  licensed  vocational  nurses  and  medical  technicians  continues 
to  exceed  the  number  of  qualified  applicants. 

ECONOMIC  TRENDS:  Employment  trends  in  the  community  are  largely  contingent  upon 
developments  in  aerospace  as  this  complex  of  industries  accounts  for  two-thirds 
of  the  factory  jobs.  In  addition  there  are  a large  number  of  aerospace-oriented 
firms  in  other  industry  divisions  which  have  felt  the  impact  of  employment  cut- 
backs. In  the  near  term,  employment  is  expected  to  remain  at  the  current 
plateau  although  occupational  requirements  may  fluctuate.  The  motion  picture 
industry  is  an  important  source  of  jobs  in  the  community,  but  employment  in 
film  production  has  trended  downward  over  the  past  year.  The  general  economic 
slowdown  has  also  affected  tourism.  The  expected  upswing  in  the  construction 
industry  failed  to  materialize  due  primarily  to  the  tight  money  market  and 
accelerating  mortgage  interest  rates . 


Starting  Wage  Rates  for  Qualified  Workers 
July  1970 


Occupation 


Stenographer  (clerical) 
Typist  (clerical) 


202.388  $425-450  Month 
203.588  360-375  Month 
289.458  1.75-2.00  Hour 


Salesperson,  general  (retail  trade). .. . 289.458 


Grocery  checker  (retail  trade) 

Shirt  presser  (laundry) 

Machinist  (machine  shop) 

Service  station  attendant 


299.468  3.845  Hour  $3,845 

363.885  1.75-1.95  Hour  I.96 


600.280  4.00-4.50  Hour 

915.867  2.00-2.50  Hour 
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COMMUNITY  LABOR  MARKET  SURVEY  - NORWALK 


Areas  Included  in  Community:  Norwalk,  Artesia,  Bellflower,  Cerritos,  Downey, 

La  Mirada,  and  portions  of  Santa  Fe  Springs, 
South  Gate  and  unincorporated  county 

Civilian  Population,  July  1970:  Community:  320,600  NOrwalk:  91,200 

County:  Los  Angeles 


Employment (a) 


by  Industry 


Industry 

July 

1970 

July 

1969 

Total... 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries 

Mining 

103,000 

1,100 

onn 

105,100 

1,200 

Contract  construction 

Manufacturing 

Durable  goods 

Aerospace 

Nondurable  goods 

Transportation,  communications,  and  utilities 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 

Wholesale  trade Tt. 

Retail  trade 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate 

Service 

yW 

6,300 

26.700 
20,500 

11. 400 
6,200 
3,4oo 

27.700 
6,300 

21.400 

3,100 
ift  7 An 

1,000 

6,500 

32.100 
25,900 

16.100 
6,200 
3,100 

26.300 
6,000 

20.300 
2,800 

17,500 

l4,6oo 

Government  (b) 

XO, (W 

15,100 

(a)  Employment  figures  include  wage  and  salary  workers 
family  workers,  and  domestics. 

, self-employed, 

unpaid 

(b)  Includes  all  civilian  employees  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
regardless  of  the  activity  in  which  employees  are  engaged. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OP  THE  COMMUNITY:  The  Norwalk  community  covers  the  southeast 
portion  of  the  county.  Its  two  largest  cities,  Norwalk  and  Downey,  showed  a 
population  increase  of  3 and  6 percent  respectively  in  the  1960-70  span  The 
growth  rate  in  four  of  the  smaller  cities  within  the  community,  however  far 
exceeded  the  countyvide  average  because  of  new  residential  developments  on*land 
previously  used  for  agriculture.  For  example,  population  in  the  City  of 
Cerritos  increased  from  3,500  in  i960  to  16,400  in  1970.  Throughout  the  com- 
munity there  is  a sizable  Mexican-American  population,  but  the  total  proportion 
of  minorities  is  well  under  the  county  average. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OP  THE  LABOR  MARKET:  Total  employment  in  the  community  declined 
over  the  year  under  the  impact  of  substantial  work  force  reductions  in  the 
aerospace  group.  As  a result  the  trade  industries  supplanted  manufacturing  as 
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the  leading  source  of  jobs  in  the  community.  Local  job  opportunities  are  inade- 
quate for  these  residential  communities  so  there  is  extensive  commuting  to  work 
in  other  sections  of  Los  Angeles  County  and  to  Orange  County.  The  surplus  of 
aerospace  workers  includes  all  skill  levels  from  professional  through  entry 
level  occupations,  but  the  most  sizable  group  is  the  aircraft  assembler.  The 
supply  of  clerical  workers  also  exceeds  the  demand.  With  the  general  increase 
in  labor  Supply,  hiring  specifications  have  become  more  stringent.  Job  oppor- 
tunities are  excellent  for  nurses,  medical  technicians,  and  other  related 
medical  occupations  in  both  public  and  private  hospitals  in  the  area.  Con- 
struction, transportation,  and  petroleum  industries  are  the  most  highly  union- 
ized  in  the  community. 


ECONOMIC  TRENDS:  Severe  employment  cutbacks  in  the  important  aerospace  industry 
have  masked  the  diversified  industrial  growth  represented  by  new  medium  sized 
firms  which  have  relocated  to  the  community  from  more  congested  sections  of  the 
Metropolitan  Area.  A turnabout  in  the  aerospace  sector  is  not  expected  in  the 
near  future  so  that  trade  and  service  will  be  the  leading  growth  industries. 
New  shopping  centers  with  department  stores,  discount  stores,  supermarkets  and 
satellite  shops  will  provide  the  growth  in  retail  trade.  Medical  services  con- 
tinue to  expand  at  a rapid  rate  with  the  completion  of  a 150-bed  community 
hospital  and  three  convalescent  hospitals  totaling  300  beds  during  the  past 
year.  Several  small  medical-dental  centers  with  supporting  laboratory  services 
have  also  been  built . Redevelopment  of  the  civic  center  in  Norwalk  is  progres- 
sing with  the  completion  of  the  new  county  courthouse  building. 

Starting  Wage  Bates  for  Qualified  Workers 
July  1970 


Occupation 


Salesperson,  general  (retail  trade).. 


Code 

Rate 
of  pay 

Period 

Union 

Scale 

. 202.388 

$425.00 

Month 

. 203.588 

360-375 

Month 

m m 

, 289.458 

1.75-2.00 

Hour 

, 299.468 

3-845 

Hour 

$3,845 

. 363.885 

1.75-1.95 

Hour 

1.96 

0 556.782 

2.25-2.75 

Hour 

«•  m 

. 600.280 

4.00-4.50 

Hour 

. 915.867 

2.00-2.50 

Hour 

— 
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COMMUNITY  LABOR  MARKET  SURVEY  - OAKLAND 


Areas  Included  in  Community: 

Civilian  Population,  July  1970 : 
County: 


Oakland,  Emeryville,  Piedmont,  and  San  Leandro 
Census  Divisions 

Community:  439,500  Oakland:  357,500 

Alameda 


Employment by  Industry 


Industry 


Total 

Contract  construction 

Manufacturing 

Seasonal  foods 

Other  food 

Paper,  printing,  and  publishing 

Other  nondurables 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass 

Primary  and  fabricated  metals 

Nonelectrical  and  electrical  machinery 

Other  durables 

Transportation,  communications,  and  utilities 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 

Wholesale  trade 

Retail  trade 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate ' . . . . 

Service 

Government  (b ) 

All  other 


July  July 

1970  1969 


253.700 
13,800 
51,700 

2,500 

7,900 

6,300 

4,000 

2,700 

10.700 
12,400 

5,200 

27,100 

62,800 

21,600 

41,200 

12,400 

48,000 

37,100 

800 


254,700 

13.900 

53,400 

2,700 

8.400 

6.400 
4,200 
2,800 

11.600 

11.900 

5.400 
27,200 
61,500 

20.900 

40.600 
12,100 

47.600 
38,200 

800 


(a)  Employment  figures  include  wage  and  salary  workers,  self-employed,  unpaid 
family  workers,  and  domestics. 

(b)  Includes  all  civilian  employees  of  Federal,  state,  and  local  governments 
regardless  of  the  activity  in  which  employees  are  engaged. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  COMMUNITY:  The  City  of  Oakland,  lying  on  the  east  side 
0 San  Francisco  Bay,  has  traditionally  been  the  industrial  heart  of  the 
San  Francisco-Oakland  Metropolitan  Area.  Among  its  more  important  manufacturing 
industries  are  food  processing,  nonelectrical  machinery,  and  metals.  Wholesale 
trade  is  also  an  important  activity.  The  city  is  the  western  terminus  of  three 
transcontinental  railroads  and  several  interstate  trucking  firms,  while  the 
^rt,.of  Oakland  provides  19  miles  of  deep  water  berthing  facilities.  Located 

mjor  facility^'”110"'"1  **  °akland  Tnternati°nal  Airport,  fast  becoming  a 
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The  Oakland  flatlands,  an  area  running  the  entire  north  to  south  length  of  the 
city  and  extending  from  the  Bay  or.  the  west  to  the  foothills  on  the  east,  is 
the  location  of  Oakland's  industry  and  commerce.  This  area  is  also  character- 
ized by  housing  that  is  substandard,  and  a rate  of  joblessness  three  times  that 
of  the  remainder  of  Oakland. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  LABOR  FORCE:  The  resident  Oakland  work  force  is  charac- 
terized by  substantial  numbers  of  persons  competing  for  jobs  in  lesser- skilled 
occupations  such  as  laborer,  operative,  and  service  worker.  Well-qualified 
stenographers  and  typists  are  usually  in  demand.  Skilled  metal  workers,  such 
as  machinists,  are  often  in  short  supply.  There  is  always  demand  for  medical 
personnel,  particularly  for  registered  nurses.  Many  of  Oakland's  professional, 
technical,  and  clerical  jobs  are  filled  by  commuters,  the  majority  of  whom  live 
in  Contra  Costa  County.  Canning  and  related  industries  supplying  containers  to 
canneries  give  rise  to  many  job  opportunities  for  unskilled  workers  during  the 
summer  months,  and  turnover  of  manufacturing  employees  allows  some  low-skilled 
workers  to  obtain  year-round  production  jobs.  Oakland  industries  as  a whole 
are  highly  unionized. 

ECONOMIC  TRENDS:  Oakland  has  many  of  the  problems  that  typically  are  associated 
with  central  cities  of  metropolitan  areas.  The  downtown  business  area  has  had 
difficulty  competing  with  outlying  shopping  centers. 

Construction  of  a $100  million  City  Center  project  will  begin  in  the  summer  of 
1971,  with  occupancy  expected  in  1974.  The  six-square-block  development  will 
have  two  office  towers,  a shopping  mall  and  a 400-room  hotel  with  convention 
facitities  for  1,000.  The  project  is  intended  to  revitalize  the  downtown  area. 
The  Oakland  Museum,  which  opened  in  1969,  has  drawn  considerable  nationwide 
attention  and  praise  for  its  "California- -Art,  History  and  Ecology"  exhibits. 

Manufacturing  firms  in  congested  areas  have  tended  to  relocate  from  Oakland  to 
more  spacious  areas,  particularly  southern  Alameda  County,  when  they  expand  or 
modernize  their  plants. 

Construction  of  the  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  (BART)  system,  with  its  central 
headquarters  in  Oakland,  maintained  building  trades  employment  in  Oakland  at  a 
time  when  other  segments  of  construction  were  in  a slung).  At  the  same  time, 
however,  significant  disruptions  occurred  in  the  central  business  districts  of 
Oakland.  Limited  BART  service  between  Oakland  and  Fremont  will  begin  in  late 
1971,  with  full  service  to  San  Francisco  and  parts  of  Contra  Costa  County  to 
start  in  1972. 


Starting  Wage  Rates  for  Qualified  Workers 
July  1970 


Occupation 


Stenographer  ( cleri cad ) 

Typist  (clerical) 

Salesperson,  general  (retail  trade).... 

Grocery  checker  (retail  trade) 

Shirt  presser  (laundry) 

Cannery  worker  (male) 

Cannery  worker  (female) 

Machinist  (machine  shop) 

Service  station  attendant 


Code 

Rate 
of  pay 

Period 

Union 

Scale 

202.388 

$475-00 

Month 

203.588 

435.00 

Month 

-- 

289.458 

1.95-2.35 

Hour 

— 

299.468 

4.015 

Hour 

$4,015 

363.885 

2.445 

Hour 

2.445 

529.886 

2.66 

Hour 

2.66 

529.886 

2.66 

Hour 

2.66 

600.280 

4.81 

Hour 

4.81 

915.867 

2.OO-2.35 

Hour 

2.00-2.50 
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COMMUNITY  LABOR  MARKET  SURVEY  - OCEANSIDE 


Areas  Included  in  Community: 

Civilian  Population,  July  1970: 
County : 


Oceanside,  Carlsbad,  Fallbrook,  (including 
Camp  Psndleton),  and  Vista  Census  County 
Divisions 

Community:  133,391  Oceanside:  41,450 
San  Diego 


Employment (a)  by  Industry 


ERIC 


Industry 


Total 

Agriculture,  forestry,  fisheries’  ’and ’mining.’! ! 'T 

Contract  construction lrtn 

Manufacturing ] ]]]]]]]] ] ] ] ] ] 2 ooa 

Transportation,  communications,  and  utilities . . . . . . .’ .’  1 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade * c* 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate...’..'!!.’!].’] / 

Service 

Government  (b) !.!!..!!*" 


July 

1970 

July 

1969 

31,400 

29,600 

3,300 

3,300 

1,100 

1,000 

2,900 

2,200 

1,500 

1,400 

6,500 

6,200 

1,000 

900 

5,800 

5,400 

9,300 

9,200 

7 sr 

(b) 


Employment  figures  include  wage  and  salary  workers,  self-employed unpaid 

family  workers,  and  domestics.  ' ^ 

«S?e«* 1ifC^ilia?.e,!?l07ee8  °f  Federal»  state»  and  local  governments 
regardless  of  the  activity  in  which  employees  are  engaged. 

SJwIS *^C?-0F  C0MMUNm:  The  city  of  Oceanside  is  located  in  the 

l +rrtl?n  0f  San  Die8°  CoUnty  on  the  warm  coastal  plain.  The  city 
Itl  PrS“ry  trade  and  Service  center  for  the  North  County  area  which 
the  ,c>1<ties  of  Carlsbad,  Fallbrook,  and  Vista.  Camp  Pendleton  the 

ifS  T"? Base’ ls  located  adjaoent  “>  «* 

The  base  generates  business  for  most  sectors  of  the  area's  economy  as  well  as 
providing  jobs  for  a large  number  of  local  civilians.  Sport  fishing  several 
miiesof  beaches,  and  a small  boat  harbor  contribute  to  the  support ’of  a sub- 
stantial tourist  trade.  Agriculture,  particularly  the  product^  of  flowed 
winter  vegetables,  and  fall  tomatoes,  is  also  of  major  importance  Several  npw 
manufacturing  firms  have  located  in  the  area  during  the  past  <ew  years  giving 
a boost  to  the  area's  employment.  y s g g 

tiesrSnfjn5icihH  main  n°rth:SOuth  highw&y  in  the  state,  bisects  the  communi- 
ties  of  Carlsbad  and  Oceanside  while  Vista  is  located  on  a freeway  linking  the 

coastal  cities  with  Escondido.  Fallbrook  is  located  just  off  u. S.  395  m 

°^r  <;^leS  ar®  served  by  bus  lines  and  approximately  50  truck  carriers 

are  authorised  to  serve  the  community.  The  main  rail  line  runs  nonh  anTsouth 
along  the  coast  with  a branch  at  Oceanside  to  Fallbrook  and  Escondido  Passen 
ger  service  to  San  Diego  and  Los  Angeles  is  available  at  OceSde!  Somai- 


Airport  provides  commercial  air  service  while  private  and  executive -type  air- 
craft can  use  Oceanside  Municipal  or  the  Pallbrook  airport.  San  Diego's 
International  Airport  is  36  miles  from  Oceanside  while  port  facilities  are  ap- 
proximately 39  miles  distant. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  LABOR  MARKET:  Nearly  30  percent  of  the  jobs  in  the  com- 
munity are  in  the  public  sector.  This  high  proportion  of  government  workers 
stems  from  civilian  employment  at  Camp  Pendleton.  Trade  and  services  have  al- 
ways been  important  to  the  area's  economy  and  have  recently  received  added  im- 
petus with  the  opening  of  a 68-acre  shopping  center  and  a new  hotel  now  under 
construction.  Approximately  2,500  acres  have  been  set  aside  for  industrial  use 
in  the  cities  of  Oceanside  and  Carlsbad.  Additional  industrial-zoned  land  is 
available  in  Vista  and  Fallbrook.  Over  the  past  few  years  an  electronics  in- 
dustry has  been  developing;  however,  the  total  number  of  workers  employed  by 
manufacturing  firms  comprises  only  about  nine  percent  of  the  working  force. 

Several  high  schools  and  a junior  college  serve  the  educational  needs  of  the 
community.  Unionization  is  limited  to  the  construction  trades,  grocery  check- 
ers, bartenders,  and  to  some  of  the  culinary  workers. 

ECONOMIC  TRENDS:  The  growth  of  the  Oceanside  area  is  expected  to  slow  somewhat 
during  the  next  year.  Pending  reductions  in  the  Department  of  Defense  budget 
could  bring  cutbacks  in  personnel  at  Camp  Pendleton.  The  downturn  in  the  na- 
tional economy  may  affect  local  business,  if  there  should  be  a reduction  in 
spending  by  tourists  or  a very  conservative  approach  to  expansion  plans  by  in- 
dustry. Certain  parts  of  the  community  are  becoming  fashionable  retirement  and 
second- home  locations.  These  areas  should  continue  to  grow  over  the  next  few 
years. 


Starting  Wage  Rates  for  Qualified  Workers 
July  1970 


Occupation 


Stenographer  (clerical) 

Typist  (clerical) 

Salesperson,  general  (retail  trade) 

Grocery  checker  (retail  trade) 

Shirt  presser  (laundry) 

Machinist  (machine  shop) 

Construction  worker 

Service  station  attendant 


Code 

Rate 
of  pay 

Period 

Union 

Scale 

202.388 

$425.00 

Month 

203.588 

1.85 

Hour 

_ _ 

289.458 

1.65 

Hour 

_ _ 

299.468 

2.25 

Hour 

$3.84 

363.885 

1.75 

Hour 

600.280 

3.85 

Hour 

_ _ 

869.887 

3.00 

Hour 

4.92 

915.867 

1.75 

Hour 

_ _ 
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COMMUNITY  LABOR  MARKET  SURVEY  - ONTARIO 


Areas  Included  in  Community: 
Civilian  Population,  July  197O: 
County: 


Ontario,  Chino,  Cucamonga,  Montclair,  Upland 
Community:  168,300  Ontario:  64,200 
San  Bernardino 


Employment^ ) 


by  Industry 


Industry 


July  July 

1970  1969 


Total 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries 

Contract  construction 

Manufacturing 

Durable  goods 

Nondurable  goods * 

Transportation,  communications,  and  utilities 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 

Wholesale  trade *[ 

Retail  trade 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate 

Service 

Government  (b) !!!!!. 


46.100 
1,400 
3,600 

10,900 

7.700 
3,200 
1,200 

12.100 

1.700 
10,400 

1,200 

8,500 

7,200 


45,300 

1,400 

3,500 

11,400 

8,200 

3,200 

1,100 

11,700 

1,600 

10,100 

1,200 

8,000 

7,000 


(a)  employment  figures  include  wage  and  salary  workers,  self-employed,  unpaid 
family  workers,  and  domestics. 

(b)  Includes  all  civilian  employees  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
regardless  of  the  activity  in  which  employees  are  engaged. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  COMMUNITY:  The  Ontario  community  is  a tightly-knit  group 
of  four  small  cities  clustered  around  the  central  City  of  Ontario.  It  is  situ- 
a ed  at  the  foot  of  the  San  Bernardino  Mountains  at  the  extreme  western  edge  of 
San  Bernardino  County.  The  City  of  Ontario  is  located  about  35  miles  west  of 
Los  Angeles  and  25  miles  west  of  San  Bernardino  adjacent  to  the  San  Bernardino 
Freeway.  Good  highways  provide  access  to  jobs  in  neighboring  Los  Angeles  County 
and  to  the  resort  area  of  both  Riverside  and  San  Bernardino  counties. 


Ontario  is  served  by  three  major  rail  lines,  and  scheduled  commuter  air  service 
o Los  Angeles,  as  well  as  scheduled  daily  flights  by  Air  West,  American, 
Continental,  Pacific  Southwest,  United,  and  Western  Airlines  from  Ontario 
International  Airport.  Ontario  currently  has  jet-sized  runways  and  an  expansion 
program  is  under  way  to  accommodate  747  size  aircraft. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  LABOR  MARKET  AND  ECONOMIC  TRENDS:  The  community  has 

grovn  at  a relatively  rapid  rate  and  developed  a sizeable  industrial  sector. 
Primary  manufacturing  industries  include  aircraft  modification,  plastics, 


5380 


electrical  appliances,  and  food  products.  Of  increasing  importance  is  the 
rapidly  growing  mobile  home  industry.  Agriculture  remains  an  important  part  of 
the  economy,  with  wine  grapes  and  citrus  as  the  major  crops. 

This  year  marked  the  inaugural  "California  500"  race  at  the  new  Ontario  Motor 
Speedway.  Events  will  be  held  throughout  the  year  and  the  Speedway  should  at- 
tract  related  industries  to  the  community. 

Recent  cutbacks  in  defense-related  industries  both  within  the  community  and  in 
neighboring  Los  Angeles  County  have  adversely  affected  the  job  outlook  in  many 
occupations.  Engineers  and  related  technicians,  electronics  assemblers,  and 
aircraft  mechanics  are  in  oversupply.  At  present  there  is  an  ample  supply  of 
semiskilled  and  unskilled  labor  available.  Registered  nurses  and  other  skilled 
personnel  are  generally  in  demand.  With  the  exception  of  fully- 
qualified  secretaries  and  stenographers  and  most  clerical  occupations  are  in 
excess  supply. 

The  construction  trades,  aircraft  service,  garment  workers,  grocery  checkers, 
and  meat  cutters  are  highly  unionized.  Retail  workers  are  nonunion  for  the  most 


Trad*^Came  largest  single  industiy  division  when  Montclair  HLaza  opened 
in  I960  with  1,500  new  jobs.  Manufacturing  now  ranks  second  and  accounts  for 
just  under  one-fourth  of  all  employment.  The  opening  of  new  plants  helped  off- 
set defense-related  cutbacks  this  year.  The  community  has  encouraged  industrial 
development  and  has  attracted  many  new  employers.  New  manufacturing  facilities 
a”  under  construction,  including  several  in  the  mobile  home  and 


Starting  Wage  Rates  for  Qualified  Workers 
July  1970 


Occupation 


Stenographer  (clerical) 

Typist  (clerical) 

Salesperson,  general  (retail  trade)... 

Grocery  checker  (retail  trade) 

Shirt  presser  (laundry) 

Machinist  (machine  shop) ,* 

Construction  worker 

Service  station  attendant 


Code 

Rate 
of  pay 

Bariod 

Union 

Scale 

202.388 

$400-500 

Month 

203.588 

340-400 

Month 

289.458 

1.65-2.45 

Hour 

299.468 

1.85 

Hour 

$2.30-3.85 

363.885 

1.75-1.85 

Hour 

600.280 

3.00-3.50 

Hour 

4.25-4.75 

869.887 

1.80-2.75 

Hour 

4.54-4.99 

915.867 

1.80-2.25 

Hour 

— 

O 

ERIC 
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COMMUNITY  LABOR  MARKET  SURVEY  - OROVILLE 


Areas  Included  in  Community: 
Civilian  Population,  July  197O: 
County: 


Oroville  Census  County  Division 
Community:  28,000  Oroville:  7,700 

Butte 


Employment (a)  by  Industry 


Industry  July  July 

1970  1969 

Total 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries 

Contract  construction 

Manufacturing 

Lumber  and  wood  products 

All  otjher  manufacturing 

Transportation,  communications,  and  utilities 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 

Finance,  insurance,  and  read  estate 

Service 

Government  (b) 

|a)  Employment  figures  include  wage  and  salary  workers,  self-employed,  unpaid 
family  workers,  and  domestics. 

(b)  Includes  all  civilian  employees  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
regardless  of  the  acitivity  in  which  employees  are  engaged. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  COMMUNITY:  Oroville,  the  county  seat  and  the  second 
largest  city  in  Butte  County,  is  situated  on  California  Highway  70  on  the  east- 
ern edge  of  the  Sacramento  Valley  near  the  site  of  the  Oroville  Dam,  the  larg- 
est earth  filled  dam  in  the  world.  The  community  is  the  gateway  to  the  Feather 
River  recreation  area.  The  major  industries  of  the  area  are  agriculture,  lum- 
ber and  wood  products,  food  products,  and  services  associated  with  the  sur- 
rounding recreational  area.  The  farming  and  food  processing  communities  of 
®i88s,  Palermo,  Richvale  and  Gridley  are  located  near  Oroville  and  during  the 
peak  season  many  local  residents  commute  to  jobs  in  these  communities.  Most 
local  commuting  is  by  private  car.  Intercity  passenger  service  is  provided  by 
the  Greyhound  Bus  Lines.  The  Western  Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific  Railroads 
and  several  truck  lines  provide  freight  service. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  LABOR  MARKET:  Employment,  opportunities  in  the  Oroville 
area  are  highly  seasonal  since  they  depend  upon  activities  in  the  lumber  indus- 
try and  in  farming.  Employment  reaches  a peak  in  the  late  summer  and  early  fall 
with  the  harvesting  and  processing  of  peaches,  almonds,  prunes,  olives  and  wal- 
nuts. Following  the  harvest  the  number  of  job  opportunities  declines,  and  there 


6,450 

6,375 

100 

100 

375 

300 

675 

575 

350 

275 

325 

300 

975 

1,100 

1,450 

1,425 

2 75 

275 

825 

800 

1,775 

1,800 
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is  a substantial  surplus  of  workers  available  for  jobs.  There  is  some  demand 
for  skilled  automotive  and  diesel  mechanics,  for  workers  in  the  paramedical  oc- 
cupations, and  for  fully  qualified  clerical  workers.  Graduatefof  local  high 
prov'de  “ excellent  source  of  labor.  Most  workers  employed  in  con- 
struct ion  and  manufacturing  and  seme  culinary  workers  are  union  members. 

ECONOMTC  TRENDS;  There  was  a slight  drop  in  employment  between  1968  and  1969 
as  the  completion  of  the  Oroville  Dam  affected  not  only  employment  levels  in 
the  construction  industry  but  in  trade.  One  large  lumber  mill  has  moved  its 

fiberglass  °ro^lUe’  and  a reilcar  manufacturer  and  several  manufacturers  of 
omefthp  S?*!  ?*Ve  aiS0  Come  int0  the  conimunity-  These  gains  have  more  than 

sever^retail°stores  „ ™ ^ ^ roUndhouse  operations  and  the  loss  of 

i and  Service  industries . At  the  present  time,  there  is  no 

fUrther,  ""dustrial  development,  but  the  development  of  recrea- 
lonal  facilities  around  the  Oroville  Dam  area  is  expected  to  affect  job  onnor- 
tunities  in  service  and  trade.  J oppor 


Starting  Wage  Rates  for  Qualified  Workers 
July  1970 


Occupation 


Code  Rate  period  Union 

of  pay  Scale 


Stenographer  (clerical) 202.388 

Typist  (clerical) 203.588 

Salesperson,  general  (retail  trade)....’  289I458 

Grocery  checker  (retail  trade) 299.468 

Shirt  presser  (laundry) 353 [qqs 

Cannery  worker,  male 529.886 

Cannery  worker,  female 529^886 

Machinist  (machine  shop) 600.280 

Construction  worker 869 .887 

Service  station  attendant 915  ] 867 

Ricker,  agricultural  produce 920.887 

Tractor  operator 92Q  88^ 


$375.00 

Month 

a"* 

350.00 

Month 

I.65 

Hour 

$1.65 

2.25 

Hour 

3.82 

1.75 

Hour 

... 

2.93-4.64 

Hour 

2.93-4.64 

2.73-3.96 

Hour 

2.73-3.96 

3.75 

Hour 

4.90 

2.50 

Hour 

4.725 

1.75 

Hour 

2.25 

Hour 

«... 

3.50 

Hour 
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COMMUNITY  LABOR  MARKET  SURVEY  - OXNARD-VENTURA 


Areas  Included  in  Community: 


Civilian  Population,  July  197O: 


County: 


Oxnard*  (including  Mandalay  Beach,  Wagon 
Wheel,  and  Colonia  sectors),  Port  Hueneme*, 
Point  Mugu,  Ventura*  (San  Buenaventura), 
Rincon,  Saticoy,  Montalvo,  and  Camarillo* 

Community:  209,700 

* Incorporated  cities:  Oxnard  71,300 

Ventura  57,700 

Camarillo  19,500 

Port  Hueneme  14,300 

Ventura 


Employment (a)  by  Industry 


Industry 


Total 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries 

Mining ” 

Contract  construction 

Manufacturing 

Transportation,  communications,  and  utilities 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 

Wholesale  trade ’ * # * 

Retail  trade 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate " 

Service ! . " ! 

Government  (b ) 


July  July 

1970  1969 


82,000 

7.400 
1,600 
4,800 
8,300 

3.400 
18,400 

3,200 

15,200 

2,500 

12,900 

22,700 


79,700 

' 7,600 
1,700 

4.400 

8.400 
3,300 

16,800 

2,900 

13,900 

2.400 
12,300 
22,800 


(a)  Employment  figures  include  wage  and  salary  workers,  self-employed,  unpaid 

family  workers,  and  domestics.  J ^ 

(b)  Includes  all  civilian  employees  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
regardless  of  the  activity  in  which  employees  are  engaged. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  COMMUNITY:  Oxnard,  the  largest  city  in  Ventura  County, 
is  located  on  the  shore  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  60  miles  northwest  of 
<os  Angeles.  The  boundaries  of  the  community  lie  within  a broad  coastal  plain 
noted  for  its  high  soil  fertility.  Agriculture  remains  a dominant  industry  in 
terms  of  income  produced,  although  its  share  of  employment  has  fallen.  Maior 
crops  include  lemons,  Valencia  oranges,  lima  beans,  celery,  tomatoes,  and 
strawberries.  For  years  a leader  in  agriculture  and  related  activities,  Oxnard 
has  also  developed  a sizeable  industrial  base  and  is  fast  becoming  a retail 
trade  and  finance  center.  Ventura  City  - San  Buenaventura  - is  the  seat  of 
coun  y administration  and  is  ons  of  the  oldest  communities  in  California. 
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Located  about  eight  miles  northwest  of  Oxnard,  Ventura  traditionally  has  served 
as  the  center  of  trade,  service,  and  government  for  the  surrounding  areas.  The 
Oxnard -Ventura  coastline  has  been  developed  with  parks,  marinas,  and  other 
recreational  facilities  as  well  as  ocean  front  housing. 

The  community  is  traversed  by  Highway  101,  a major  north- south  route,  which 
provides  easy  access  to  the  Los  Angeles  area.  In  addition  to  several  truck 
lines,  the  area  is  served  by  Greyhound  Bus  Lines.  Air  transportation  is  avail- 
able at  the  Ventura  County  Airport  in  Oxnard,  including  commuter  air  service  to 
the  Los  Angeles  International  Airport.  The  only  deepwater  port  between 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  Port  Hueneme,  is  a rapidly  growing  source  of 
freight  transportation.  Freight  service  is  provided  by  the  main  coast  line 
route  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  LABOR  MARKET:  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  total  employment 
in  the  community  is  in  the  government  sector,  trade,  or  services.  The  Federal 
Government  is  a major  employer  operating  the  Pacific  Missile  Range  at 
ft>int  Mugu  and  other  military  facilities  at  Port  Hueneme.  An  Indication  of 
Oxnard's  growing  importance  within  the  county  is  the  establishment  of  a new 
66,000  square  foot  post  office  at  the  northern  edge  of  the  city.  Oxnard’s 
industrial  mix  includes  the  Facelle  Division  of  International  Paper,  Falcon 
Plastics,  Kaiser  Aluminum,  Raytheon,  Statham  Instruments,  and  recently,  Xerox 
Corporation.  The  Esplanade  is  a massive,  new  Spanish-style  regional  shopping 
complex  at  the  Wagon  Wheel  junction  in  Oxnard,  anchored  on  one  end  by  a two- 
story  Sears  facility  and  on  the  other  end  by  a three- story  May  Company  store. 

Moderate  industrial  expansion  during  the  past  few  years  created  a need  for  en- 
gineering and  related  technical  support  personnel  and  for  many  of  the  machine 
trade  occupations.  However,  continuing  cutbacks  in  the  aerospace  industry 
since  early  1969  have  resulted  in  a sharp  reduction  of  the  demand  for  many  pro- 
fessional and  technical  skills.  A more  than  adequate  labor  supply  is  currently 
available  to  meet  seasonal  peaks  in  food  processing,  retail  trade,  and  service 
industries. 

ECONOMIC  TRENDS:  The  expansion  of  manufacturing  facilities  in  the  community 
bolstered  factory  payrolls  and  in  turn  stimulated  growth  in  trade  and  service 
sectors,  and  produced  a resurgence  of  construction  activity.  The  rapid  pace  of 
economic  development  evidenced  during  the  past  few  years  has,  however,  been 
moderated  by  recent  slowdowns  in  aerospace  and  defense- related  activities. 
Retail  trade  employment  should  continue  to  grow  while  the  outlook  for  the  aero- 
space complex  is  for  continued  sluggishness  in  view  of  announced  cuts  in  de- 
fense spending. 

Starting  Wage  Rates  for  Qualified  Workers 
July  1970 


Occupation 

Code 

Rate 
of  pay 

Period 

Union 

Scale 

Stenographer  (clerical) 

202.388 

$l+61+-555 

Month 

_ m 

Typist  (clerical) 

203.588 

1*13-1*96 

Month 

-- 

Salesperson,  general  (retail  trade).... 

289.1+58 

1.85-3.30 

Hour 

$1,885-2. 

Grocery  checker  (retail  trade) 

299.1*68 

2.00-3.50 

Hour 

2.308-3. 

Shirt  presser  (laundry). 

363.885 

1.75-2.50 

Hour 

Cannery  worker,  male., 

529.886 

1.78-2.26 

Hour 

2.56-1+.; 

Cannery  worker,  female 

529.886 

1.78-2.26 

Hour 

2. 1+2-1+.] 

Machinist  (machine  shop) 

600.280 

1+.05-1+.52 

Hour 

Production  machine  operator 

609.885 

2.23-3.51 

Hour 

-- 

Construction  worker 

869.887 

2.50-1+.00 

Hour 

1+.795 

Service  station  attendant 

915.867 

2.00-2.81 

Hour 

-- 
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COMMUNITY  LABOR  MARKET  SURVEY  - PALO  ALTO 


Areas  Included  in  Community:  Palo  Alto,  Menlo  Park,  Atherton,  Los  Altos- 

Mountain  View,  Los  Altos  Hills,  East  Palo  Alto, 
and  Woodside  Census  Divisions 


Civilian  Population,  July  1970:  Community:  240,900 


Counties : 


Santa  Clara  and  San  Mateo 


Palo  Alto:  55,700 


Employment (a) 


by  Industry 


Industry 


July  JvQy 

1970  1969 


Total 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries 

Contract  construction 

Manufacturing 

Printing  and  publishing 

Other  nondurable  goods 

Electrical  machinery !!!.'!.' 

Other  durable  goods 

Transportation,  communications,  and  utilities 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate 

Service 

Government  (b) ’ 


150,400 

600 

6,600 

42.400 
2,800 
2,600 

29,300 

7,700 

2,900 

22,600 

5,500 

55.400 

14.400 


147,300 

600 

6.700 
42,400 

2.700 
2,500 

29,700 

7,500 

2,800 

21,500 

5,300 

53,900 

14,100 


(a)  toployment  figures  include  wage  and  salary  workers,  self-employed,  unpaid 
family  workers,  and  domestics.  ’ ^ 

b)  2SS]L!UATlia?-e,n?* 1 * * *^eeSu?f  Federa1’  State’  and  local  governments 
regardless  of  the  activity  in  which  employees  are  engaged. 


STSRSSrQF  ??  “!  mo  m°>  the  home  Stanford  University, 
is  ranLirS  a00™1*  * Center  °f  enuneering  ^search  and  education.  The  area 
d of  Cfnffr  f°r  research  in  electronics,  medicine,  atomic  energy, 

. lCS*  Stanford  Research  Institute,  one  of  the  West’s  largest  applied 

i centers,  is  located  here,  as  are  the  laboratories  and  execute  of- 
fices of  many  large  companies.  The  Stanford  Medical  School  and  a Veterans 
Administration  Hospital,  together  with  other  Peninsula  medical  researcJfacili- 
iJine  P2n!f?i,e  research  programs  in  psychiatry  and  other  fields  of  med- 

haie  coSS^ed^t^ff^  and  the  conmuni Ws  central  location 

conferpn^f  b th®  ff68,  S 1016  as  a headquarters  for  summer  visitors  and 

at  StSfoS’whSr  anCf  t0  the  CommUTlity  is  a regional  shopping  center 

at  Stanford  which  attracts  customers  from  well  beyond  the  community's  limits. 

fLa  City  airport’  local  city  bus  lines,  Western  Grey- 
hound buses  and  the  Southern  Pacific  trains  running  between  San  Jose  and 
San  Francisco, 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  LABOR  MARKET:  The  Palo  Alto  labor  market  is  strongly  in- 
fluenced by  the  type  of  labor  need  that  characterizes  the  new  technology  with 
its  emphasis  upon  research  and  development.  In  expansive  periods  demand  for 
workers  in  scientific,  engineering,  and  technical  occupations  is  directly  re- 
lated to  national  trends.  Clerical  workers  with  high  proficiency  in  typing  and 
stenographic  skills  and  a good  educational  background  are  usually  wanted.  Ex- 
cept in  the  construction  trades,  there  is  little  seasonality  in  local  employ- 
ment. There  is  little  opportunity  for  the  unskilled  male,  but  there  are  many 
openings  for  women  domestic  workers . 

Construction  workers,  hotel  and  restaurant  employees,  and  grocery  checkers  are 
almost  completely  unionized.  Production  workers  in  the  electronics  industry 
are  partially  organized  as  are  retail  salesclerks. 

ECONOMIC  TRENDS:  Anticipated  development  of  the  Palo  Alto  area  is  expected  to 
take  place  along  the  same  general  lines  that  its  growth  has  followed  over  the 
past  decade.  Electronics  research  and  production,  reflecting  both  civilian  de- 
mands, and  work  in  other  scientific  and  technical  fields  should  continue  as 
important  sources  of  job  opportunity.  However,  periodic  reversals  of  this  trend 
should  be  expected,  as  government  space  and  defense  programs  undergo  contract 
changes.  Large  administrative  headquarters  are  located  in  the  community,  and 
new  motels  and  retail  stores  are  opening  in  increasing  numbers. 

Starting  Wage  Rates  for  Qualified  Workers 
July  1970 


Occupation 

Code 

Rate 
of  pay 

Period 

Union 

Scale 

Stenographer  (clerical) 

. 202.388 

$450.00 

Month 

.. 

Typist  (clerical) 

. 203.588 

415.00 

Month 

-- 

Salesperson,  general  (retail  trade)... 

. 289.458 

1.90-2.25 

Hour 

-- 

Grocery  checker  (retail  trade) 

. 299.468 

4.015 

Hour 

$4,015 

Shirt  presser  (laundry) 

. 363.885 

2.20 

Hour 

2.20 

Machinist  (machine  shop) 

. 600.280 

4.72 

Hour 

4.72 

Service  station  attendant 

. 915.867 

2.00-2.25 

Hour 

y 
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COMMUNITY  LABOR  MARKET  SURVEY  - PASADENA 


Areas  Included  in  Community:  Pasadena,  Alhambra,  San  Gabriel,  San  Marino, 

South  Pasadena,  and  portions  of  unincorporated 
county 


Civilian  Population,  July  1970:  Community:  327,300  Pasadena:  111,800 

County:  Los  Angeles 


Employment (a)  by  Industry 


Industry 

July 

1970 

July 

1969 

Total 

131,000 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries 

Mining 

dUV 

Contract  construction T _ . 

200 

3,900 

22,500 

1 llAA 

Manufacturing 

Printing  and  publishing 

Fabricated  metal  products t 

Machinery,  except  electrical 

1,400 

1,300 

Aon 

Electrical  machinery 

0,000 
)i  coo 

Instruments 

1 900 

1,500 

7,200 

6,200 

Other  manufacturing 

• • X,cVA J 

Transportation,  communications,  and  utilities..  . 
Wholesale  and  retail  trade 

6,400 
99  Uoo 

Wholesale  trade 

):  COO 

Retail  trade 

• • *r,lAA/ 

9ft  ft 00 

4,500 

oft  000 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate 

• * CU,UiA/ 

8.900 

dOydUU 
7 ftOO 

Service 

* * v/  , 

ho. ftoo 

)n  con 

Government  (b) ^6, 


200 


16,000 


(a)  Employment  figures  include  wage  and  salary  workers,  self-employed,  unpaid 
family  workers,  and  domestics. 

(b)  Includes  all  civilian  employees  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
regardless  of  the  activity  in  which  employees  are  engaged. 


ERIC 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  COMMUNITY:  The  City  of  Pasadena,  the  fifth  largest  city 
in  Los  Angeles  County,  is  situated  in  the  West  San  Gabriel  Valley  region,  about 
10  miles  from  downtown  Los  Angeles.  Three  of  the  five  cities  in  the  community 
recorded  population  increases  from  i960  to  1970,  but  all  shifted  to  a lower 
ranking  among  the  77  cities  in  the  county.  Pasadena's  central  section  houses 
most  of  the  city's  low  income  families,  predominantly  Negro,  but  there  is  a 
sizable  group  of  Mexican-American  residents  in  the  community.  The  Pasadena 
Commission  on  Human  Need  and  Opportunity  administers  local  community  action 
programs.  The  city  is  widely  known  for  the  annual  Tournament  of  Roses  and  Rose 
Bowl  game,  as  well  as  for  the  California  Institute  of  Technology  and  its  re- 
search role  in  the  nation's  space  program. 
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CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  LABOR  MARKET:  The  service  industry,  including  many  re- 
search and  development  firms,  private  schools  and  medical  facilities,  dominates 
the  economy  of  the  community.  Manufacturing  has  a strong  representation  of  data 
processing  equipment  producers,  scientific  instruments,  and  electronic  systems 
and  components  industries.  These  firms  employ  engineers,  physicists,  tool  and 
die  makers,  machinists,  skilled  office  personnel  and  supervisors,  and  employees 
in  many  other  related  categories,  and  there  is  no  current  shortage  of  workers 
in  any  of  these  skills.  Opportunities  for  employment  with  space  program  related 
companies  are  practically  nonexistent.  Many  firms  retain  extensive  recall 
lists,  which  are  used  when  replacement  needs  develop.  Unionization  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  construction  and  printing  trades,  retail  food  and  drug  chains. 
Union  organization  in  other  industries  is  limited. 

ECONOMIC  TRENDS:  As  a result  of  the  limited  industrial  spaue  in  the  community, 
many  manufacturing  firms,  large  and  small,  have  moved  elsewhere  as  expansion 
dictated.  A major  redevelopment  project  under  way  within  the  city  limits  in- 
cludes approximately  eleven  acres  of  land  zoned  for  light  industrial  develop- 
ment. Other  new  projects  authorized  for  improvement  of  city  services  are:  an 
electric  power  receiving  station  nearing  completion,  a water  treatment  plant. 
Central  Business  District  Redevelopment,  and  remodeling  the  Civic  Auditorium! 
Both  the  public  and  the  private  sectors  have  been  working  to  attract  new  busi- 

^ ^ ^ *he  Present  ones-  Type8  of  firms  being  solicited  are:  insurance 
companies,  technically-oriented  firms,  those  in  educational  and  medical  fields, 
financial  institutions,  and  organizations  engaged  in  large  business  development 
projects  on  a nationwide  basis.  The  Economic  Development  Program  is  expected  to 
result  in  a marked  and  continuing  expansion  of  business  activity  in  the 
wusaaena  community*  J 


Starting  Wage  Rates  for  Qualified  Workers 
July  1970 


Occupation 

Code 

Rate 
of  pay 

Period 

Union 

Scale 

Stenographer  (clerical) 

Ifypist  (clerical) 

202.388 
on?  cQQ 

$400-425 

Month 

Month 

Hour 

Hour 

Hour 

Hour 

Hour 

. . 

Salesperson,  general  (ret  cradej.... 

Grocery  checker  (retail  trade) 

Shirt  presser  (laundry) 

Machinist  (machine  shop) 

Service  station  attendant t 

289.458 

299.468 

363.885 

600.280 

915.867 

1.75- 2.00 
3.845 

1.75- 1.95 

4.00- 4.50 

2.00- 2.50 

$3,845 

1.96 
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COMMUNITY  IAB0R  MARKET  SURVEY  - PETALUMA 


Areas  Included  in  Community: 


Civilian  Population,  July  1970: 
County : 


Petaluma  Census  Division  and  Petaluma  Rural 
Census  Division,  excluding  the  incorporated 
cities  of  Cotati  and  Rohnert  Park 

Community:  43,600  Petaluma:  24,700 

Sonoma 


Employment (a)  by  Industry 


Industry  July 

1970  1969 

Total 9,900  9,500 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries 1,000  1,000 

Mining 100  100 

Contract  construction 300  300 

Manufacturing 1,200  1,100 

Durable  goods 500  400 

Nondurable  goods 700  700 

Food  products 500  500 

Other  nondurable  goods 200  200 

Transportation,  communications,  and  utilities 400  400 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 3 >100  2,900 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate 300  300 

Service 1,800  1,700 

Government  (b) 1,700  1,700 


(a)  EmjfLojnnent  figures  include  wage  and  salary  workers,  self-employed,  unpaid 
family  workers,  and  domestics. 

(b)  Includes  all  civilian  employees  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
regardless  of  the  activity  in  which  employees  are  engaged. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  COMMUNITY:  The  City  of  Petaluma,  located  37  miles  north 
of  San  Francisco  and  16  miles  south  of  Santa  Rosa,  is  rapidly  becoming  subur- 
banizad,  but  still  retains  much  of  the  farm  character  historically  associated 
with  poultry  raising  and  dairying.  Petaluma  is  a trade  and  services  center  for 
the  surrounding  agricultural  area.  However,  many  of  the  community’s  residents 
work  in  Santa  Rosa,  San  Francisco  and  northern  Marin  County. 

Transportation  facilities  serving  the  city  are  the  Northwestern  Pacific 
Railroad,  the  Petaluma  and  Santa  Rosa  railroad,  Greyhound  Bus  Lines,  and  other 
common  and  contract  carriers.  The  Petaluma  River,  which  empties  into  nearby 
San  Francisco  Bay,  is  navigable  by  shallow  draft  vessels.  Petaluma  Airport  is 
a terminal  for  freight  and  passenger  charter  services. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  LABOR  MARKET:  Turnover  usually  creates  a small  but  con- 
tinuous demand  for  office  workers,  salesclerks,  and  restaurant  workers.  Nor- 
mally there  is  some  demand  for  machine  milkers  from  the  dairies,  and  for  nurse 


aius  and  orderlies  from  local  medical  facilities.  There  is  little  seasonality 
in  the  local  job  market,  with  construction,  which  is  influenced  by  the  weather, 
being  the  only  truly  seasonal  industry.  Supply  and  demand  for  the  experienced 
work  force  are  normally  in  good  balance.  There  is,  however,  an  excellent  supply 
of  trainees,  consisting  of  recent  graduates,  housewives,  and  wives  of  service- 
men static  n nortnern  Marin  County.  In  addition,  many  Petaluma  workers  who 
commute  to  localities  would  prefer  to  work  in  Petaluma  if  local  jobs  were 
available  to  them. 

The  construction  industry,  dairy  products,  processing,  machine  and  automotive 
shops,  and  feed  mills  are  completely  unionized.  Manufacturing,  restaurants, 
and  grocery  stores  are  almost  entirely  unionised,  while  department  store  em- 
ployees, and  clerical  workers  are  generally  not  organized. 

ECONOMIC  TRENDS:  Employment  is  slowly  but  steadily  increasing  in  industries 
serving  the  community's  growing  suburban  population.  Local  leaders  express 
confidence  in  the  area's  industrial  future.  Among  the  assets  are  good  trans- 
portation facilities,  good  planning,  and  low  cost  industrial  land.  Sonoma  State 
College  at  nearby  Rohnert  pdrk  also  enhances  the  attractiveness  of  Petaluma. 


Starting  Wage  Rates  for  Qualified  Workers 
July  1970 


Occupation 

Code 

Rate 

Period 

Union 

of  pay 

Scale 

Stenographer  (clerical) 

. 202.388 

$350.00 

Month 

Typist  (clerical) 

. 203.588 

310.00 

Month 

Salesperson,  general  (retail  trade)... 

. 289. 1+58 

1.65-1.85 

Hour 

Grocery  checker  (retail  trade) ,, 

. 299. U68 

3.825 

Hour 

$3,825 

Shirt  presser  (laundry) 

. 363.885 

2.05 

Hour 

2.05 

Machinist  (machine  shop) tt 

. 600.280 

h.77 

Hour 

h.77 

Service  station  attendant 

. 915.867 

1.75-2.00 

Hour 

^•11 
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COMMUNITY  LABOR  MARKET  SURVEY  - PITTSBURG 


Areas  Included  in  Community: 

Civilian  Papulation,  July  '197O; 
County: 


Pittsburg,  Ambrose,  and  Antioch  Census 
Divisions 

Community:  54,900  Pittsburg:  20,900 
Contra  Costa 


Employment (a ) by  Industry 


Industry 


Total  

Contract  construction. 

Manufacturing 

Durable  goods 

Nondurable  goods. . . . 

Food  and  kindred  products. 


July 

1970 

20,200 
1,000 
9,200 
3,900 
5,300  • 
1*00 


Paper,  printing,  and  publishing 2,600 


Chemicals 


2,300 


Transportation,  communications,  and  utilities 1 500 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 3,000 


400 


Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate 

Service...  ."I”””  2,600 

Government  (b) 2,500 


(a)  Employment  figures  include  wage  and  salary 
family  workers,  and  domestics. 

(b)  Includes  all  civilian  employees  of  Federal, 


July 

1969 

20,000 

1,000 

9,600 

4.500 

5,100 

400 

2.500 
2,200 
1,500 
2,700 

400 

2,500 

2,300 


regardless  of  the  activity  in  which  employees  are  engaged 


workers,  self-employed,  unpaid 
State,  and  local  governments 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  COMMUNITY:  Thirty-two  miles  northeast  of  Oakland,  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  rivers,  is  the  industrial 
community  of  Pittsburg.  Nearby  are  the  residential  areas  of  Concord  and 
Walnut  Creek  and  the  manufacturing  towns  of  Antioch  and  Martinez.  Pittsburg  has 
long  been  the  center  of  an  industrial  complex,  and  important  locally  manu- 
factured products  include  steel,  petroleum,  paper,  chemicals,  and  glass. 
Pittsburg's  climate  is  mild  and  its  central  location  provides  access  to  many 
types  of  recreation. 


City  and  intra-area  transportation  is  provided  by  bus  lines.  The  Southern 
Pacific,  the  Santa  Fe,  and  the  Sacramento  Northern  railways  provide  rail  ser- 
vice. Facilities  for  docking  oceangoing  freighters  are  available  in  Pittsburg 
and  Antioch.  0 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  LABOR  MARKET:  The  Vietnam  War,  industrial  growth,  and 
growing  population  have  been  major  factors  in  changing  the  East  Contra  Costa 


County  labor  market . A large  percentage  of  the  workers  in  the  community  work 
in  manufacturing.  Many  central  county  residents  work  in  San  Francisco  or 
East  Bay  communities,  and  this  trend  is  expected  to  increase  with  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  System  in  1972.  Wives  in  this  "bedroom  com- 
munity" compose  the  largest  group  of  surplus  workers  in  the  area,  primarily  in 
the  clerical  and  sales  fields.  Occupations  which  are  in  demand  in  periods  of 
economic  expansion  include  some  categories  of  engineers,  electronic  and  chemi- 
cal laboratory  technicians,  electronic  draftsmen  and  machinists.  In  the 
.retail  trade  industry,  some  job  opportunities  occur  for  qualified  specialty 
salespeople. 

Construction  and  manufacturing  are  highly  organized.  Office  workers  in  the 
steel  industry  and  most  culinary  workers  are  unionized  as  are  most  retail 
clerks  and  other  department  store  employees.  Additionally,  some  clerical  work- 
ers are  union  members. 

ECONOMIC  TRENDS:  An  increasingly  large  portion  of  Pittsburg's  work  force  lives 
in  Concord,  Walnut  Creek  and  other  suburban  Contra  Costa  County  communities. 
Further  employment  growth  in  this  highly  industrialized  area  is  not  expected  to 
alter  the  basic  characteristics  of  the  community  in  the  near  future.  Manufac- 
turing of  steel,  paper,  and  chemicals  will  continue  to  dominate  the  economy  of 
the  community's  industrial  center.  The  rapid  population  growth  of  the  suburban 
areas  has  brought  about  the  construction  of  large  shopping  centers  with  full 
service  department  stores  as  their  core.  Even  more  trade  and  services  estab- 
lishments will  be  set  up  in  the  near  future.  In  the  Concord  area,  several  major 
business  services  firms  are  likely  to  open  offices,  providing  several  hundred 
clerical  and  managerial  jobs  in  the  next  few  years. 

Starting  Wage  Rates  for  Qualified  Workers 
July  1970 


Occupation  Code  ®ate  Period  Union 

of  pay  Scale 


Stenographer  (clerical) *.... 

Typist  (clerical) 

Salesperson,  general  (retail  trade).... 

Grocery  checker  (retail  trade) 

Shirt  presser  (laundry) 

Machinist  (machine  shop) 

Service  station  attendant 


202.388 

$460.00 

Month 

.. 

203.588 

420.00 

Month 

.. 

289.458 

1.85-2.20 

Hour 

299-468 

4.015 

Hour 

$4,015 

363.885 

2.445 

Hour 

2.445 

600.280 

4.77 

Hour 

4.77 

915.867 

2.00-2.25 

Hour 

2.00-2.25 
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COMMUNITY  LABOR  MARKET  SURVEY  - PLACERVILLE 


Areas  Included  in  Community:  Placerville  and  adjacent  communities 

Civilian  Population,  July  1970:  Community:  16,700  Placerville:  5,300 

County;  El  Dorado 


Employment (a)  by  Industry 


ERIC 


Industry 

July 

1970 

July 

1969 

Total 

6,500 

275 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries * 

••  o^75 

Mining 

Contract  construction 

••  125 

00  c 

125 

Manufacturing 

..  cfO 

£ jrn 

450 

700 

550 

150 

250 

1,500 

425 

Lumber  and  wood  products 

• • o?u 

li.7^ 

All  other  manufacturing 

• • 

1 7c; 

Transportation,  communications,  and  utilities 

• • if? 

22s 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade........ 

* • 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate 

* • ijXP 

kpc 

Service 

* • H C ? 

Government  (b) 

»•  975 

950 

1,825 

-•  1,000 

W Employment  figures  include  wage  and  salary  workers,  self-employed,  unpaid 
family  workers,  and  domestics.  ™paifl 

b)  • en?loyees  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 

regardless  of  the  activity  in  which  employees  are  engaged. 

Ev^fJS  ?F  "V “"F*  Flacerville  is  the  county  seat  of  El  Dorado 
?oaap\  the  lar«est  cltY  » the  western  half  of  the  county.  Placerville  is 
located  between  Sacramento  and  Lake  Tahoe  and  is  a stopping  point  for  those 

s^t^JUr-  t0* vn0W  ar6aS  dUring  the  Winter  months  t0  lakeside  mountain  re- 
sorts during  the  summer.  Job  opportunities  are  available  principally  in  service 

mutiSr?eSH  “J  g°Vemnent’  particularly  during  the  summer  months!^  Most  com- 

CrJZll  T I' Pr  -ar-  There  is  no  local  Public  transportation,  but 

SoutteS  PaSfioLlnen  PTld!S  transportation  to  adjacent  communities.  The 

SIS  se,eral  truc,,i,,«  h“»le 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF. THE  LABOR  MARKET:  Employment  in  the  Placerville  area  is 
W h employment  UsuaUy  occurring  in  August  or  September. 
g0Vernment’  trade  and  service  industries  expand  during  the 
“ r?ceat  years’  there  haa  been  some  trade  created  by  winter 

skinL  wii  f™8,.1 bhe  winter  °°nths’  there  is  a large  surplus  of  semi- 

22J*4  and^ unskilled  workers;  and  while  this  surplus  is  reduced  during  the 
. . 5 lt  does  not  disappear.  Shortages  are  concentrated  in  occupations  re- 
quiring a college  education  and  professional  0r  technical  experience.  Con- 
struction  Mtor.,  bartenders  art  culinary  .orkers  arc  .oatly  mSS  Lb2s. 


cron 


The  majority  of  workers  who  are  employed  in  sawmills  belong  to  unions  while 
those  employed  in  logging  operations  do  not. 

ECONOMIC  TRENDS:  All  of  the  growth  in  the  Placerville  community  during  the  last 
two  years  has  been  in  nonmanufacturing  industries;  trade,  finance,  insurance 
and  real  estate,  service  industries,  and  government.  The  population  growth  in 
the  area  has  been  in  the  outlying  communities  increasing  the  demand  for  goods 
and  services.  The  development  of  recreational  facilities  continues,  and  the 
apple  festival  during  the  fall  months  is  attracting  large  numbers  of  tourists . 
There  is  less  emphasis  on  the  manufacture  of  lumber  and  wood  products  where  job 
opportunities  continue  to  decline  and  more  interest  in  the  development  of  tour- 
ist attractions  reminiscent  of  the  Gold  Rush  days.  Several  small  firms  have 
moved  into  the  community  during  the  last  two  years.  There  is  also  a golf  acad- 
emy sponsored  by  Arnold  Palmer,  but  the  academy  is  open  only  during  the  summer 
months.  A large  firm  manufacturing  plastic  pipe  is  considering  establishing 
in  an  adjacent  area  while  a manufacturer  of  specialized  mining  equipment  is  ex- 
pected to  start  operations  within  the  community. 

Starting  Wage  Rates  for  Qualified  Workers 
July  1970 


Occupation 

Code 

Rate 
of  pay 

Period 

Union 

Scale 

Stenographer  (clerical) 

202.388 

$325-450 

Month 

-- 

Typist  (clerical) 

. 203.588 

275-325 

Month 

Salesperson,  general  (retail  trade)... 

. 289A58 

1.65-2.00 

Hour 

•* 

Grocery  checker  (retail  trade) 

. 299.468 

4.015 

Hour 

$4,015 

. 355.878 

336.00 

Month 

— 

Shirt  presser  (laundry) 

. 363.885 

1.65 

Hour 

— 

Machinist  (machine  shop) 

. 600.280 

3.50 

Hour 

Construction  worker 

. 869.887 

4.935 

Hour 

4.935 

Service  station  attendant 

. 915.867 

1.75-2.25 

Hour 

-- 
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COMMUNITY  LABOR  MARKET  SURVEY  - POMONA 


Areas  Included  in  Community:  Pomona,  Claremont,  La  Verne,  San  Dimas,  Walnut, 

and  unincorporated  county  including  Diamond  Bar 

Civilian  Population,  July  1970:  Community:  168,200  Pomona:  88,500 

County:  Los  Angeles 


Employment 


(a) 


by  Industry 


Industry 


July  July 

1970  1969 


Total 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries 

Contract  construction 

Manufacturing 

Durable  goods 

Aerospace 

Nondurable  goods 

Transportation,  communications,  and  utilities 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 

Wholesale  trade 

Retail  trade 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate...., 

Service 

Government  (b) 


58,600 

LOO 

3,200 

15,^00 

12.700 
6,600 
2,700 
2,200 

10,300 

1,200 

9,100 

1,800 

13,600 

11.700 


59.800 
300 

3,500 

18,300 

15,500 

9.100 

2.800 

2.100 
10,100 
1,200 
8,900 
1,700 

12,800 

11,000 


Employment  figures  include  wage  and  salary  workers,  self-employed,  unpaid 
family  workers,  and  domestics. 

(b)  Includes  all  civilian  employees  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
regardless  of  the  activity  in  which  employees  are  engaged. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  COMMUNITY:  The  Pomona  community,  home  of  the  annual 
Los  Angeles  County  Fair,  occupies  the  eastern  portion  of  the  county  bordering 
on  San  Bernardino  County  and  extending  south  to  the  Orange  County  line,  al- 
though population  growth  has  tapered  off,  the  increases  in  both  the  incorpo- 
rated and  unincorporated  areas  during  the  1960-70  period  were  at  rates  sub- 
stantially above  the  county  average.  During  this  same  period  the  areas  covered 
by  the  communitv's  cities  increased  from  less  than  35  to  almost  60  square 
miies.  In  addition  to  the  incorporation  of  San  Dimas,  this  trend  reflected 
significant  territorial  annexations  by  each  of  the  other  four  cities.  Compared 
with  many,  other  communities  in  the  county,  population  density  remains  fairly 
low,  and  single  homes  continue  to  be  strongly  dominant  in  the  prevailing  hous- 
ing pattern.  The  City  of  Pomona,  the  largest  in  the  community  and  ninth  ranked 
in  the  county,  is  about  28  miles  east  of  downtown  Los  Angeles.  Negroes  and 
Mexican -Americans  constitute  about  20  percent  of  the  community  population  with 
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the  latter  having  slightly*  the  larger  representation.  California  State 
Polytechnic  College  is  located  in  the  outskirts  of  the  City  of  Pomona,  and  the 
Claremont  Colleges  (with  a total  of  six  separate  colleges)  are  located  in  the 
City  of  Claremont. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  LABOR  MARKET:  As  is  typical  of  the  Metropolitan  Area, 
there  is  an  extensive  pattern  of  cross-commuting  of  workers  between  other  sec- 
tors of  the  San  Gabriel  Valley  and  communities  in  the  western  section  of 
San  Bernardino  County.  Manufacturing  accounts  for  about  one-ifourth  of  the  total 
employment  with  a large  proportion  of  jobs  in  the  missile-aircraft-electronics 
complex  of  industries.  In  the  last  year  because  of  cutbacks  in  the  aerospace 
industries  many  occupations  that  were  previously  shortage  occupations  now  have 
surpluses  of  skilled  workers.  These  include  both  electronic  and  mechanical  en- 
gineers, electronic  technicians,  electronic  assemblers  as  well  as  skilled 
machinists  and  machine  operators  such  as  turret  lathe,  engine  lathe,  drill 
press,  milling  machine,  etc.  The  supply  of  clerical  and  sales  and  service 
workers  is  in  balance  with  demand.  Current  local  shortages  are  in  the  medical 
field  and  include  registered  nurses  and  licensed  vocational  nurses. 

ECONOMIC  TRENDS:  The  outlook  for  manufacturing  is  dependent  upon  the  volume  of 
federal  spending  in  the  defense  and  aerospace  sectors,  and  the  near-term  out- 
look is  not  favorable.  Local  employment  in  aerospace  industries  experienced 
sharp  reductions  in  staff  the  past  year  which  more  than  offset  gains  recorded 
in  the  nonmanufacturing  industries.  The  community  has  industrial  acreage 
available,  including  sites  in  established  industrial  parks,  which  will  continue 
to  attract  firms  from  the  more  congested  areas  of  the  county.  Service  and 
government,  which  both  have  a large  concentration  of  employment  in  educational 
and  medical  facilities,  provide  the  best  potential  for  continued  growth  in  the 
community.  Residential  building  has  declined  in  the  past  year  although  new  home 
building  has  been  active  in  the  Diamond  Bar  area.  When  all  available  land  for 
housing  is  used  it  is  anticipated  that  this  will  be  a community  of  in  excess  of 
75,000. 


Starting  Wage  Rates  for  Qualified  Workers 
July  1970 


Occupation 


Stenographer  (clerical) 

Typist  (clerical) 

Salesperson,  general  (retail  trade),,.. 

Grocery  checker  (retail  trade) 

Shirt  presser  (laundry) 

Machinist  (machine  shop) 

Service  station  attendant 


Code 

Rate 
of  pay 

Period 

Union 

Scale 

202.388 

$425 

Month 

203.588 

375 

Month 

_ _ 

289.458 

1.75-2.00 

Hour 

-- 

299.468 

3.845 

Hour 

$3,845 

363.885 

1.75-1.95 

Hour 

1.96 

600.280 

4.00-4.50 

Hour 

915.867 

2.00-2.50 

Hour 

-- 
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COMMUNITY  LABOR  MARKET  SURVEY  - PORTERVILLE 


Areas  Included  in  Community: 
Civilian  Population,  July  1970: 
County? 


Porterville  and  immediate  environs 
Community:  37,500  Porterville:  12,^00 

Tulare 


Employment (a)  by  Industry 


Industry  July  July 

1970  1969 

Total 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries 

Contract  construction 

Manufacturing 

Transportation,  communications,  and  utilities 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate 

Service 

Government  (b) 


Employment  figures  include  wage  and  salary  workers,  self-employed,  unpaid 
family  workers,  and  domestics. 

(b)  Includes  all  civilian  employees  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
regardless  of  the  activity  in  which  employees  are  engaged. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  COMMUNITY:  Porterville  is  the  center  of  citrus  culture 
in  Tulare  County,  and  agriculture  forms  the  basis  for  many  community  activi- 
ties.  Other  important  crops  are  olives,  prunes,  grapes,  cotton,  peaches, 
plums,  sugar  beets  and  flowers.  The  county  is  located  at  the  junction  of  two 
State  highways  and  is  not  far  from  U,  S.  Highway  99*  Most  commuting  is  done  by 
private  car  but  some  public  transportation  is  available  on  the  Orange  Belt 
Stages.  Truck  lines  and  the  Southern  Pacific  and  Santa  Fe  railroads  provide 
services  to  the  major  metropolitan  areas.  Although  agriculture  is  the  most  im- 
portant  industry  in  the  area  with  food  processing  plants,  packinghouses  and 
other  allied  industries  located  in  the  community  trade,  government  and  service 
industries  have  grown  rapidly  during  the  last  two  years. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  LABOR  MARKET:  The  economy  is  highly  seasonal,  although 
it  varies  somewhat  from  seasonal  patterns  in  other  San  Joaquin  communities 
since  the  citrus  crop  ripens  during  the  winter  and  early  spring.  The  supply  of 
labor  in  the  community  has  proven  sufficient  to  meet  most  employers'  demands 
with  the  help  of  excellent  training  programs  established  in  the  public  schools 
and  under  the  Federal  Manpower  Programs.  The  community  is  small  enough  so  that 
entry  workers  with  qualifications  find  it  relatively  easy  to  obtain  work,  par- 
ticularly with  the  newly  opened  industrial  plants.  Ail  the  workers  in  heavy 


12,275 

11,725 

3,750 

3,600 

J4OO  . 

450 

725 

675 

525 

525 

2,425 

2,275 

225 

225 

1,650 

1,500 

2,575 

2,475 
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construction  are  union  members  as  are  the  majority  of  those  engaged  in  other 
types  of  construction  work.  Grocery  checkers  are  also  union  workers  as  are  re- 
tail clerks  employed  in  chain  stores.  Workers  employed  in  the  food  processing 
industry  and  in  transportation  are  generally  union  members.  There  is  a constant 
demand  for  nurse  aids,  licensed  vocational  nurses  and  other  paramedical  person- 
nel to  work  in  the  State  hospital  in  Porterville.  There  has  also  been  some 
need  for  medical  personnel  in  other  hospitals  in  the  area. 

ECONOMIC  TRENDS:  Over  the  last  two  years  there  has  been  a decided  gain  in  em- 
ployment and  agriculture  as  new  land  has  been  planted  to  fruit  and  nut  crops. 
One  of  the  major  employers  new  to  the  community  is  a citrus  association.  There 
has  been  considerable  expansion  in  manufacturing,  service  industries,  and  gov- 
ernment. It  is  anticipated  that  two  new  firms  employing  approximately  200 
people  will  locate  in  the  community  within  the  next  year.  Most  of  the  gain  in 
trade  and  services  reflects  the  continued  development  of  the  tourist  trade  as 
Porterville  is  a major  stopping  place  for  those  going  to  major  recreational 
areas  in  the  Sequoia  National  Forest. 

Starting  Wage  Rates  for  Qualified  Workers 
July  1970 


Occupation  Code  Rate  Period  Union 

of  pay  Scale 


Stenographer  (clerical) 

Typist  (clerical) 

Clerk,  general  office 

Salesperson,  general  (retail  trade).... 

Grocery  checker  (retail  trade) 

Shirt  presser  (laundry) 

Cannery  worker,  male 

Cannery  worker,  female 

Machinist  (machine  shop) 

Production  worker,  female 

Construction  worker 

Service  station  attendant 

Packer,  agricultural  produce 

Laborer,  male  (packing  house) 


202.388 

$388-479 

Month 

203.588 

325-400 

Month 

— 

219.388 

305 

Month 

-- 

289.458 

1.65-2.00 

Hour 

299.468 

2.409 

Hour 

$2,409 

363.885 

1.65 

Hour 

-- 

529.886 

2.30 

Hour 

2.30 

529.886 

2.00 

Hour 

2.00 

600.280 

. 552-695 

Month 

-- 

723.884 

1.70 

Hour 

— 

869.887 

409-520 

Month 

4.925  Hour 

915.867 

2.00 

Hour 

-- 

920.887 

2.00 

Hour 

-- 

922.887 

1.70-2.50 

Hour 

-- 
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COMMUNITY  LABOR  MARKET  SURVEY  - QUINCY 


Areas  Included  in  Community: 
Civilian  Population,  July  I97O: 
County: 


Quincy  and  immediate  environs 
Community:  6,100  Quincy:  4,800 

Plumas 


Employment (a ) by  Industry 


Industry 


Total 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries 

Contract  construction 

Manufacturing # # ^ 

Lumber  and  wood  products 

All  other  manufacturing 

Transportation,  communications,  and  utilities 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate 

Service * ^ 9 * « . [ * ]* 

Government  (b) 


July 

1970 

July 

1969 

2,800 

2,900 

75 

75 

300 

300 

375 

450 

350 

425 

25 

25 

325 

350 

425 

425 

125 

125 

375 

375 

800 

800 

(a)  Employment  figures  include  wage  and  salary  workers,  self-employed,  unpaid 

family  workers,  and  domestics.  v 

(b)  Includes  all  civilian  employees  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
regardless  of  the  activity  in  which  employees  are  engaged. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  COMMUNITY:  Quincy  is  a mountain  community  located  in  a 
valley  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  on  the  Feather  River  Route,  Highway  70. 
Quincy  i.  the  largest  town  in  Plumas  County  as  well  as  the  county  seat.  Head- 
quarters of  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  for  the  Plumas  National  Forest  are  also  in 
Quincy,  when  weather  conditions  permit,  many  tourists  are  attracted  to  the 
Quincy  area  by  the  beauty  of  the  locale  and  the  recreational  opportunities, 
inere  is  a local  airport  which  can  accommodate  small  planes  which  are  often 
chartered  by  sportsmen  who  come  to  the  area  for  the  excellent  hunting  and  fish- 
ing. The  Greyhound  Bus  Lines  provide  transportation  to  the  community,  but  most 
workers  commute  by  private  car  because  there  is  no  local  transportation. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  LABOR  MARKET:  The  economy  of  the  community  is  highly 
seasonal  with  employment  opportunities  at  peak  in  the  lumber  industry  in°the 
summer  and  fall  months  and  in  service  and  allied  industries  during  the  tourist 
season.  During  the  summer  months  there  is  a demand  for  skilled  sawmill  and 
lumber  workers  and  for  cooks,  waitresses,  and  other  resort  workers.  The  need 
xor  medical  personnel  particularly  registered  nurses  and  licensed  vocational 
nurses  is  increasing.  When  recreational  facilities  and  logging  operations  are 
shu.  down  for  the  winter  there  is  a large  surplus  of  labor.  Quite  often  there 


is  also  a surplus  of  construction  workers.  Most  of  the  graduates  from  local 
high  schools  seek  jobs  in  other  areas  where  year-round  job  opportunities  are 
available.  Those  who  continue  their  schooling  seldom  return  to  the  area  be- 
cause of  lack  of  job  opportunities  in  their  occupations.  The  lumber  and  wood 
industry  is  completely  or.gari.zed  except  in  logging  operations,  and  most  grocery 
cler/.s  and  construction  workers  are  union  members.  There  is  little  union  or- 
ganization in  other  industries  in  the  community. 

ECONOMIC  TRENDS:  There  has  been  a decline  in  employment  and  a comparable  rise 
m unemployment  between  1969  and  1°7C  because  of  current  conditions  in  the 
lumber  industry.  Consequently,  Plumas  County  remains  an  area  of  substantial 
and  persistent  unemployment.  Mineral  exploration  continues  but  without  any  def- 
inite results.  A community  college,  the  Feather  River  College,  opened  in 
Septeraoer  1969  and  the  new  campus  will  be  ready  soon.  Construction  on  the  new 
campus  did  not  raise  employment  levels  in  the  community,  however,  because  much 
of  the  construction  work  was  done  off-site.  There  is  little  prospect  of  expan- 
sion in  the  lumoer  and  wood  industry,  and  economic  conditions  in  the  community 
will  depend  upon  the  development  of  recreational  facilities.  One  development 
at  Crayeagle  will  include  summer  homes  and  a golf  course.  At  the  present  time, 
it  appears  that  the  major  industry  in  the  area  will  become  the  further  develop- 
ment of  recreational  facilities  to  accommodate  the  growing  number  of  tourists 
in  the  area. 


Starting  Wage  Rates  for  Qualified  Workers 
July  1970 


Occupation 

Code 

Rate 
of  pay 

Period 

Union 

Scale 

Stenographer  (clerical) 

$350-434 

Month 

Typist  (clerical) 

300-350 

Month 

_ ■» 

Lumber  checker  (sawmill) 

3.53 

Hour 

$3.53 

Grocery  checker  (retail  trade) 

2.06-3.825 

Hour 

3.825 

Machinist  (machine  shop) 

3.25 

Hour 

Automobile  mechanic 

3.50 

Hour 

Millwright  (sawmill) 

4.45 

Hour 

4.45 

Edgerman  (sawmill) 

4.115 

Hour 

4.115 

Grader  (sawmill) 

4.005-4.74 

Hour 

4.005-4.7 

Chairman  (sawmill) 

3.32 

Hour 

3.32 

Construction  worker 

5.435 

Hour 

5.435 

Log  truck  driver 

3.25 

Hour 

Service  station  attendant 

2.00 

Hour 

Chokerman  (logging) 

3.20 

Hour 

— 
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COMMUNITY  LABOR  MARKET  SURVEY  - RED  BLUFF 


Areas  Included  in  Community: 

Civilian  Population,  July  1970: 
County: 


Red  Bluff  and  Antelope  - Los  Robles  Census 
County  Divisions 

Community:  19,000  Red  Bluff:  7,800 

Tehama 


Employment (a)  by  Industry 


Industry 

July 

1970 

July 

1969 

Total 

7,400 

850 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries 

...  775 

Contract  construction. . 

Manufacturing 

(J 

Lumber  and  wood  products , 

All  other  manufacturing 

Transportation,  communications,  and  utilities 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade.... 

475 

c, 

1,675 

675 

475 

1,425 

150 

800 

1,275 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate 

150 

Service r „ r 

Government  (b) 

(a)  Employment  figures  include  wage  and  salary  workers,  self-employed,  unpaid 
family  workers,  and  domestics. 

(b)  Includes  all  civilian  employees  of  Federal,  state,  and  local  governments 
regardless  of  the  activity  in  which  employees  are  engaged. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  COMMUNITY:  Red  Bluff  is  the  county  seat  of  Tehama  County 
and  the  largest  city  of  the  county.  Most  of  the  population  in  the  community 
lives  within  the  city  limits  of  Red  Bluff.  The  largest  industries  are  manufac- 
turing, trade  and  government.  The  chief  manufacturing  industry  is  lumber  and 
wood  products;  six  of  the  lumber  plants  sire  located  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Red  Bluff.  Livestock  raising  is  an  important  industry,  and  the  Red  Bluff 
Livestock  Auction  held  every  January  is  famous  throughout  California.  The 
princip-,'  agricultural  crops  grown  in  the  area  are  peaches,  prunes,  walnuts, 
and  olives.  Most  commuting  is  done  by  private  car,  but  passenger  service  is 
provided  by  Greyhound  and  Trailways  Bus  Lines. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  LABOR  MARKET:  Employment  in  lumber  and  wood  products 
and  in  agriculture  is  seasonal  with  activity  at  a high  during  the  summer  months 
and  low  during  the  winter.  There  is  a general  surplus  of  labor  even  of  those 
in  skilled  occupations  from  November  through  April.  Turnover  is  relatively  lov 
in  local  firms  because  of  the  difficulty  of  finding  year-round  jobs  in  the 
area.  During  the  summer  there  is  generally  a need  for  experienced  waitresses, 
cooks,  licensed  vocational  nurses,  and  day  workers.  Skilled  sawmill  workers  and 


journeyman  auto  mechanics  are  also  in  demand.  Workers  employed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  pulp  products  are  all  union  members,  grocery  store  workers  are  pre- 
dominantly union,  and  a small  percentage  of  the  employees  in  sawmills  belong  to 
unions.  Nearly  all  of  the  culinary  workers,  bartenders,  and  musicians  in  the 
area  are  union  members. 

ECONOMIC  TRENDS:  The  decline  in  the  lumber  market  has  had  serious  effects  on 
Red  Bluff  in  recent  months  counteracting  the  affect  of  new  industry  which  has 
moved  into  the  area  during  the  last  two  years.  The  largest  of  the  new  firms  is 
a moulding  company  and  another  is  a manufacturer  of  plastic  helmets.  The  pre- 
liminary 1970  Census  figures  indicate  some  growth  in  the  community  but  a slight 
population  decline  in  the  city.  A few  retail  and  service  industries  have  gone 
out  of  business.  The  future  of  the  lumber  industry  is  uncertain;  there  seems 
little  doubt,  however,  that  it  will  remain  Red  Bluff's  leading  manufacturing 
industry.  At  the  present  time,  the  outlook  seems  most  favorable  for  expansion 
of  service  industries  as  the  development  of  recreational  areas  continues. 
Hunting,  fishing,  and  skiing  are  all  available  within  one  hour's  drive  from 
Red  Bluff,  a feature  which  attracts  not  only  local  residents  but  those  outside 
the  community  also. 


Starting  Wage  Rates  for  Qualified  Workers 
July  1970 


Occupation 

Code 

Rate 
of  pay 

Period 

Union 

Scale 

Stenographer  (clerical) 

202.388 

$385-450 

Month 

Typist  (clerical) 

203.588 

375-400 

Month 

Salesperson,  general  (retail  trade).... 

289.458 

1.70-2.00 

Hour 

Grocery  checker  (retail  trade) 

299.468 

3.825 

Hour 

$3,825 

Waitress 

311.878 

1.65 

Hour 

Construction  worker 

869.887 

4.935 

Hour 

4.935 

Service  station  attendant 

915.867 

1.75 

Hour 

ERJCf 
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COMMUNITY  LABOR  MARKET  SURVEY  - REDDING 


Areas  Included  in  Community:  Redding,  Enterprise,  Anderson  and  Cottonwood, 

Southwest  Shasta  and  Shasta  Dam  Census  County 
Divisions 

Civilian  Population,  July  1970:  Community:  67,000  Redding:  16,400 


County: 


Shasta 


Employment (a)  by  Industry 


Industry  JulY  ^ Y 

1970  1969 


Total 

Agriculture,  forestry,  fisheries  and  mining.. 

Contract  construction 

Manufacturing 

Lumber  and  wood  products 

All  other  manufacturing 

Transportation,  communications,  and  utilities 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate 

Service. ..  

Government  (b) 

TaJ  Employment  figures  include  wage  and  salary  workers,  self-employed,  unpaid 
family  workers,  and  domestics. 

(b)  Includes  all  civilian  employees  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
regardless  of  the  activity  in  which  employees  are  engaged. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  COMMUNITY;  Redding  is  the  county  seat  of  Shastsf  County 
and  the  industrial  center  for  much  of  the  northern  Sacramento  Valley  and  the 
northern  Sierra  Cascade  region.  The  principal  industries  are  service,  whole- 
sale and  retail  trade,  government,  and  the  manufacturing  of  lumber  and  wood 
products.  Because  of  its  location,  Redding  has  also  a number  of  relatively 
large  Federal  and  State  establishments  where  the  stability  of  employment  offers 
a marked  contrast  to  the  seasonal  employment  patterns  in  the  lumber  industry 
and  in  those  industries  affected  by  the  tourist  trade.  Transportation  services 
are  offered  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  two  interstate  and  two  intrastate 
bus  lines,  and  several  trucking  companies.  There  are  daily  scheduled  airline 
departures  from  the  municipal  airport  which  has  been  enlarged  to  accommodate 
jet  aircraft.  Most  commuting  between  Redding  and  nearby  communities  is  by  pri- 
vate car.  The  community,  located  on  the  Sacramento  River,  is  the  gateway  to 
the  mountain  recreational  areas  which  attract  large  numbers  of  hunters,  fisher- 
men, and  campers. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  LABOR  MARKET:  Because  many  of  the  industries  in  Redding 
are  highly  seasonal,  there  is  little  work  available  during  the  winter  months 


22,325 

23,475 

575 

550 

750 

1,550 

3,575 

3,825 

3,100 

3,375 

475 

450 

1,725 

1,775 

5,150 

5,200 

750 

750 

5,175 

5,150 

4,625 

4,675 

-5404 


and  newcomers  in  the  area  may  encounter  problems  in  finding  employment.  In 
recent  years  there  has  been  a small  but  steady  growth  in  nonseasonal  employ- 
ment. Medical  and  paramedical  workers  and  qualified  clerical  workers  are  in 
demand  at  most  times  of  the  year.  In  the  summer , there  is  an  active  demand  for 
highly  skilled  workers  in  the  lumber  industry  and  for  cooks,  waitresses,  and 
other  resort  workers.  The  community  is  highly  unionized.  Construction  workers, 
lumber  and  sawmill  workers,  and  most  workers  in  trade  and  service  are  covered 
by  union^ontracts. 

F 

ECONOtaC  TRENDS:  There  has  been  diversified  industrial  growth  in  Redding  dur- 
ing the  last  two  years  despite  the  fact  that  current  market  conditions  have  ad- 
versely affected  the  lumber  industry.  A new  industrial  park  has  been  developed, 
and  the  first  tenant  will  be  a manufacturer  of  metal  louvres  used  in  air  con- 
ditioning. Work  has  started  on  a downtown  mall  which  is  expected  to  stimulate 
job  opportunities  in  trade.  Medical  facilities  in  the  area  continue  to  expand, 
and  Redding  has  become  the  region’s  major  medical  center.  The  new  convention 
center  continues  to  attract  businessmen  and  other  groups  to  Redding  for  con- 
ferences and  meetings  which  has  served  as  a stimulus  to  both  trade  and  service 
industries . 


Starting  Wage  Rates  for  Qualified  Workers 
July  1970 


Occupation  Code  Rate  Period  Union 

of  pay  scale 


Surgical  R#N 

Registered  nurse 

Licensed  vocational  nurse 

Stenographer  (clerical) 

Typist  (clerical) 

Lumber  checker  (sawmill) 

Salesperson,  general  (retail  trade)... 

Grocery  checker  (retail  trade) 

Machinist  (machine  shop) 

Millwright  (any  industry) 

Edgerman  (sawmill) 

Grader  (lumber) 

Construction  worker 

Truck  driver  (construction) 

Service  station  attendant 

Log  scaler  (lumber  and  wood) 

Chokerman  (logging) 


075.378 

$698-891 

Month 

075.378 

698-891 

Month 

— 

079.378 

350  -558 

Month 

202.388 

1*00-1*75 

Month 

203.588 

325-350 

Month 

223.588 

3.55 

Hour 

$ 3.55 

289.458 

2.50 

Hour 

2.75 

299.468 

2.409 

Hour 

4.015 

600.280 

4.00 

Hour 

4.17 

638.281 

4.55-4.69 

Hour 

4.55-4.69 

667.782 

4.13 

Hour 

4.13 

669.587 

■ 4.00-4.56 

Hour 

4.00-4.56 

869.887 

4.935 

Hour 

4.935, 

905.883 

5.675-6.86 

Hour 

5.675-6.86 

915.867 

1.65 

Hour 

m - 

91*1.1*88 

4.21 

Hour 

4.21 

91+2.887 

2.50-3.50 

Hour 

2.50-3.50 
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COMMUNITY  LABOR  MARKET  SUHVEY  - RICHMOND 


Areas  Included  in  Community: 

Civilian  Population,  July  1970: 
County: 


Richmond,  Kensington,  El  Cerrito,  and 
San  Pablo  Census  Divisions 


Community:  166,400 
Contra  Costa 


Richmond:  78,400 


Employment by  Industry 


ERJC 


Industry 

July 

1970 

July 

1969 

Total 

Iiq  onn 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries 

ion 

100 

100 

Mining 

1 1 nn 

Contract  construction 

Manufacturing 

1 1 inn 

Food  and  kindred  products 

Paper,  printing,  and  publishing 

Petroleum  and  chemicals 

JLJL|XVA/ 

700 

500 

4,400 

i nn 

Other  nondurables , 

Primary  and  fabricated  metals 

JLUU 

? Rnn 

Nonelectrical  and  electrical  machinery 

Transportation  equipment 

Other  durables 

1,000 

800 

i inn 

Transportation,  communications,  and  utilities 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 

JL9XUU 

4,300 

in  onn 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate 

1 300 

Service 

l n 7nn 

Government  (b) 

JLU9  [ w 

8,300 

self-employed,  unpaid 


Employment  figures  include  wage  and  salary  workers, 
family  workers,  and  domestics. 

(b)  Includes  all  civilian  employees  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
regardless  of  the  activity  in  which  employees  are  engaged. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  COMMUNITY:  Some  10  miles  north  of  Oakland,  near  the 
north  end  of  the  East  Bay  industrial  strip,  is  the  community  of  Richmond,  site 
of  many  large  industrial  establishments.  Manufacturing  is  a particularly  im- 
portant source  of  employment  in  this  community.  Included  among  local  manufac- 
turing industries  are  such  diverse  activities  as  petroleum  refining,  primary 
and  fabricated  metals  production,  chemical  and  food  processing,  ship  repair, 
and  the  production  of  electronics  equipment.  Warehousing  and  shipping  are  also 
important  activities. 

The  community  is  linked  to  the  major  job  centers  surrounding  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  by  bridge  and  freeway,  enabling  two-fifths  of  the  workers  living  in 
Richmond  to  work  outside  of  Contra  Costa  County.  Many  residents  of  other  areas 
work  in  Richmond. 

5406 


Richmond  is  served  by  two  transcontinental  bus  lines  and  by  two  local  lines, 
the  North  Bay  Line  and  the  interurban  A-C  Transit.  The  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit 
District's  terminal  will  facilitate  travel  from  Richmond  around  and  across 
San  Francisco  Bay  upon  the  system's  completion.  Richmond  is  the  western  termi- 
nus of  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  and  is  served  by  the  Southern  Pacific  as  well. 
Many  local  and  long  distance  trucking  lines  provide  freight  service.  The  Fort 
of  Richmond,  with  four  deep  water  terminals,  is  a major  Pacific  Coast  facility. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  LABOR  MARKET:  Like  many  other  highly  industrialized  com- 
munities, the  Richmond  area  is  frequently  characterized  by  a shortage  of 
skilled,  professional,  technical,  and  clerical  personnel,  while  at  the  same 
time  there  is  a surplus  of  lesser-skilled  workers.  Shortages  often  exist  in 
the  chemical  industry  for  chemist  assistants  and  lab  technicians.  Maintenance 
mechanics  and  skilled  production  workers  are  required  in  most  manufacturing  in- 
dustries. Clerical  workers,  such  as  medical  and  legal  secretaries,  can  readily 
find  work.  Experienced  specialty  salespeople  are  in  demand,  while  less- 
qualified  persons  are  often  unable  to  find  work  in  the  field.  Even  at  the 
height  of  the  canning  and  construction  season,  there  is  a surplus  of  unskilled 
workers. 

Construction  and  manufacturing  industries  are  highly  organized,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  electronics  industry,  which  is  slightly  unionized.  Most  meat  cut- 
ters and  restaurant  workers  are  union  members,  as  are  laundry  and  culinary 
workers,  and  a few  clerical  workers  are  unionized.  Retail  trade  is  partially 
organized. 

ECONOMIC  TRENDS:  Manufacturing  in  1970  lost  its  leading  position  as  the  major 
source  of  employment  in  the  area.  Although  chemicals  and  petroleum  production 
will  continue  to  provide  most  of  the  jobs  in  this  sector,  metals  fabrication 
and  machinery  manufacture  will  account  for  the  majority  of  the  new  industrial 
jobs  in  the  years  ahead. 

As  part  of  its  redevelopment  program,  the  City  of  Richmond  is  undergoing  con- 
siderable change  downtown,  with  a main  street  being  rebuilt  with  underground 
utilities  and  a planter  strip.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  attract  new  trade  and 
service  firms  to  Richmond's  downtown  area.  Considerable  street  reconstruction 
work  is  going  on  in  North  Richmond,  as  well  as  efforts  toward  developing  new 
industrial  areas. 


Starting  Wage  Rates  for  Qualified  Workers 
July  1970 


Occupation 


Stenographer  (clerical) 

Typist  (clerical) 

Salesperson,  general  (retail  trade).... 

Grocery  checker  (retail  trade) 

Shirt  presser  (laundry) 

Machinist  (machine  shop) 

Service  station  attendant 


Code 

Rate 
of  pay 

Period 

Union 

Scale 

202.388 

$465.00 

Month 

203.588 

425.00 

Month 

289.458 

1.85-2.20 

Hour 

.. 

299.468 

4.015 

Hour 

$4,015 

363.885 

2.445 

Hour 

2.445 

600.280 

4.54 

Hour 

4.54 

915.867 

2.00-2.15 

Hour 

2.15 
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COMMUNITY  LABOR  MARKET  SURVEY  - RIVERSIDE 


Areas  Included  in  Connunity: 

Civilian  Population,  July  1970s 
County: 


Riverside,  Rubidoux,  Highgrove,  Mira  Loma, 
Fedley,  and  March  Air  Force  Base 

Connunity:  200,600  Riverside:  137,400 

Riverside 


Employment (a)  by  Industry 


Industry 


July  July 

1970  1969 


Total 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries ” 

Contract  construction 

Manufacturing j # ” 

Durable  goods 

Nondurable  goods. 

Transportation,  communications,  and  utilities 

Trade 

Wholesale 

Retail 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate * 

Service * 

Government  (b) 


70,100 

1,500 

4,100 

12,600 

9,800 

2,800 

1,900 

14,700 

3,400 

11,300 

3,500 

14,800 

17,000 


68,600 

1,700 

3.900 
12,700 
10,000 

2,700 

1.900 
14,100 

3,300 

10,800 

3,4oo 

14,300 

16,600 


(a)  Employment  figures  include  wage  and  salary  workers,  self-employed. 
family  workers,  and  domestics. 

(bj  Includes  all  civilian  employees  of  Federal,  state,  and  local  governments 
regardless  of  the  activity  in  which  employees  are  engaged. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  COMMUNITY : Riverside  is  the  largest  city  in  Riverside 
County  and  is  the  county  seat.  Located  in  the  northwestern  corner  of  the 
county,  Riverside  City  is  11  miles  southwest  of  the  City  of  San  Bernardino,  and 
approximately  50  miles  east  of  the  Los  Angeles  Civic  Center.  Riverside  is  con- 
nected by  freeway  or  major  highway  with  other  major  population  centers  of 
Southern  California  and  is  served  by  the  Union  Pacific,  Southern  Pacific,  and 
Swata  Fe  Railroad.  Ontario  International  Airport,  18  miles  to  the  northwest, 
offers  flights  to  major  cities  throughout  the  country.  A municipal  airport  is 
located  in  Riverside,  and  commuter  airline  and  helicopter  service  is  available 
to  the  Los  Angeles  International  Airport. 


A campus  of  the  University  of  California  and  several  private  colleges  are  lo 
catad  in  Riverside,  or  within  easy  commuting  distance. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  LABOR  MARKET  AND  ECONOMIC  TRENDS:  Because  of  their  prox- 
imity, a good  deal  of  commuting  occurs  between  Riverside  and  San  Bernardino  and 
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other  nearby  communities.  Government,  services,  and  trade  represent  the  largest 
industries  in  Riverside,  and  together  account  for  two- thirds  of  all  jobs.  The 
largest  manufacturing  plants  produce  aircraft  components,  electronics,  and  alu- 
minum products.  Mobile  home  and  recreational  vehicle  manufacturing  in  and 
around  Riverside  has  expanded  rapidly  and  has  been  a major  source  of  new 
factory  jobs. 

Cutbacks  in  defense  expenditures  during  1970  halted  the  uptrend  in  manufactur- 
ing employment.  Several  nondefense  industries  recorded  sluggish  growth  because 
of  the  general  economic  slowdown  experienced  this  year. 

Layoffs  created  surpluses  in  many  engineering  and  drafting  jobs,  particularly 
in  the  aeronautical,  electronic,  and  mechanical  specialties.  Many  production 
worker  classifications  are  in  oversupply,  including  machinists,  assemblers,  and 
welders. 

Construction  activity  made  a moderate  recovery  in  ^970,  but  surpluses  in  most 
building  trades  persist.  There  is  an  ample  supply  of  clerical,  sales,  and  ser- 
vice workers.  Current  shortages  include  licensed  and  registered  nurses,  auto 
body  repairmen,  diesel  mechanics,  and  television  repairmen  (color). 

Unionization  is  predominant  in  the  building  trades,  and  in  the  larger  manufac- 
turing plants.  Culinary  workers,  bartenders,  and  retail  clerks  at  larger 
establishments  generally  belong  to  unions. 

Trade,  services,  and  government  will  continue  to  expand  as  the  population 
grows.  A new  major  shopping  complex  is  scheduled  to  open  in  the  full  of  1970. 

A large  amount  of  land  is  available  for  industrial  use  and  the  County  Depart- 
ment of  Development's  efforts  to  attract  new  plants  to  the  area  should  insure 
the  resumption  of  growth  in  the  manufacturing  sector. 

Starting  Wage  Rates  for  Qualified  Workers 
July  1970 


Occupation  Code  Rate  Period  Union 

of  pay  Scale 


Stenographer  (clerical) 

Typist  (clerical) 

Salesperson,  general  (retail  trade).... 

Grocery  checker  (retail  trade) 

Shirt  presser  (laundry) 

Machinist  (machine  shop) 

Framer,  mobile  home 

Construction  workers 

Service  station  attendant 


202.388 

$400-500 

Month 

203.588 

350-400 

Month 

• • 

289.458 

1.65-2.50 

Hour 

299.468 

I.85-2.50 

Hour 

$2.30-3.85 

363.885 

1.65-2.00 

Hour 

-- 

600.280 

3.00-3.75 

Hour 

4.00-4.65 

806.884 

2.00-3.00 

Hour 

2.50-3.30 

869.887 

2.25-3.00 

Hour 

**. 55-4.99 

915.867 

I.65-2.OO 

Hour 

— m 
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COMMUNITY  LABOR  MARKET  SURVEY  - SACRAMENTO 


Areas  Included  in  Community:  Sacramento,  Mather,  Natomas,  North  Highlands, 

Rio  Linda,  Arden-Arcade,  Carmichael,  North 
Sacramento,  and  San  Juan  Census  County  Divi- 
sions in  Sacramento  County  and  East  Yolo  Cen- 
sus County  Division  in  Yolo  County 


Civilian  Population,  July  1970:  Community:  636,200  Sacramento:  256,100 

County:  Sacramento 


Employment (a) 


by  Industry 


Industry 


July  July 

1970  1969 


Total 

Agriculture,  forestry,  fisheries,  and  mining. 

Contract  construction 

Manufacturing 

Food  and  kindred  products 

Printing  and  publishing 

Primary  and  fabricated  metals 

Transportation  equipment 

All  other  manufacturing 

Transportation,  communications,  and  utilities 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate !.* 

Service 

Government  (b ) 


237,900 

700 

10,000 

19,600 

6,200 

2,300 

1,300 

4.400 

5.400 
14,200 
47,000 

9,200 

4o,4oo 

96,800 


232,100 
700 
9,700 
20,100 
5,600 
2,200 
1,200 
5,800 
5,300 
14,000 
46 ,600 
9,100 
39,100 
92,800 


^ Employment  figures  include  wage  and  salary  workers,  self-employed,  unpaid 
family  workers,  and  domestics. 

(b)  Includes  all  civilian  employees  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
regardless  of  the  activity  in  which  employees  are  engaged. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  COMMUNITY:  Sacramento  is  the  capital  of  the  State  and 

rVhLlarfSt  metroP°litan  area  in  interior  California.  The  city  is  located 
about  90  miles  northeast  of  San  Francisco  and  is  the  junction  point  for  three 
major  highways:  U.  S.  99,  50  and  80.  interstate  5,  when  completed,  will  also 
cross  Sacramento.  Passenger  service  to  the  Sacramento  area  is  provided  by  one 
transcontinental  railroad,  two  interstate  bus  lines  and  one  local  bus  line 
Seven  major  airlines  provide  service  to  the  Sacramento  Metropolitan  Airport. 
There  is  also  a deep  water  port  which  handles  oceangoing  vessels. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  LABOR  MARKET:  About  40  percent  of  the  employment  in  the 
Sacramento  community  is  in  government.  Because  government  employment  is  rela- 
tively stable,  the  seasonal  effect  of  some  of  the  other  industries  such  as 
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agriculture  is  lessened.  Agricultural  food  processing  and  related  industries, 
however,  have  a strong  influence  on  the  labor  market  particularly  on  the  secon- 
dary wage  earners.  Employment  is  normally  at  a low  point  in  February  and  rises 
to  a peak  in  September.  There  is  a continuous  surplus  of  unskilled  and  semi- 
skilled labor.  Except  for  those  employed  in  government,  most  retail  trade  and 
service  workers  are  union  members. 

ECONOMIC  TRENDS;  During  the  last  two  years,  the  major  economic  growth  in  the 
community  has  been  confined  to  wholesale  and  retail  trade,  service  industries 
and  government.  This  expansion  has  more  than  offset  the  cutbacks  in  defense 
establishments.  The  population  increases  both  in  the  city  and  in  the  suburban 
areas  have  created  a demand  for  additional  shopping  centers  and  a major  one  has 
been  opened  in  south  Sacramento.  Most  of  the  expansion  in  retail  trade  has 
been  the  opening  of  new  branches  of  firms  already  in  the  area.  Safeway  Stores, 
however,  has  opened  a regional  warehouse  in  the  southern  part  of  the  city. 
Redevelopment  work  continues  in  old  Sacramento.  Several  new  restaurants  have 
opened,  and  the  downtown  mall  is  near  completion.  The  expansion  of  exposition 
facilities  at  Cal  Expo  created  additional  employment  opportunities  during  the 
spring  and  summer  months.  Within  the  next  two  years  Cal  Expo  is  expected  to 
operate  on  a year-round  basis. 

One  liquid  hydrogen  plant  was  closed  in  July  1970  principally  because  of 
changes  in  defense  requirements.  A sausage  plant  was  also  closed,  as  was  an 
agricultural  packing  company.  Other  new  establishments  in  the  community  are  an 
electronic  accounting  service  and  additional  firms  offering  personal  and  busi- 
ness services.  The  population  expansion  has  put  a heavy  load  on  local  educa- 
tional facilities.  The  faculty  at  Sacramento  State  College  and  staff  at  the 
Community  Medical  Center  has  been  greatly  enlarged  in  the  last  two  years. 


Starting  Wage  Rates  for  Qualified  Workers 
July  1970 


Occupation  Code  ^ate  Period  Union 

of  pay  scale 


Stenographer  ( clerical ) 

Typist  (clerical) 

Salesperson,  general  (retail  trade).... 

Grocery  checker  (retail  trade) 

Waitress 

Shirt  presser  (laundry) 

NUt  sorter  (nut  processing) 

Cannery  vorker  (male ) 

Cannery  worker  (female) 

Machinist  (machine  shop) 

Construction  vorker 

Service  station  attendant 

Laborer,  male  (packing  house) 


202.388 

$375 

Month 

.. 

203.588 

350 

Month 

_ _ 

289.458 

1.65 

Hour 

$1.65 

299.^68 

2.20 

Hour 

3.825 

311.878 

1.65 

Hour 

10.40-n.  4o 

(shift) 

363.885 

1.74 

Hour 

1.74 

521.887 

2.73 

Hour 

. • 

529.886 

2.93 

Hour 

2.93 

529.886 

2.73 

Hour 

2.73 

600.280 

3.50 

Hour 

4.50 

869.887 

*+.675 

Hour 

4.675 

915.867 

1.65 

Hour 

922.887 

4.285 

Hour 

4.285 
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COMMUNITY  LABOR  MARKET  SURVEY  - SALINAS 


Areas  Included  in  Community: 
Civilian  Population,  July  1970: 
County : 


Salinas  and  Salinas  South  Census  Divisions 
Community:  59,800  Salinas:  58,400 
Monterey 


Employment (a)  by  industry 


Industry 


Total 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries !.! 

Contract  construction 

Manufacturing 

Durable  goods 

Nondurable  goods 

Food  products !![.*! 

Other  nondurable  goods 

Transportation,  communications,  and  utilities 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate .** 

Service * ’ * * 

Government  (b) 


July  July. 

1970  1969 


33.000 
3,200 
1,300 
5,800 
1,200 
4,600 
2,900 
1,700 
1,900 
9,^00 
1,100 
5,300 

5.000 


32.200 

3.200 
1,400 
5,300 
1,000 
**,3P0 
2,60c 

1.700 
1,800 
9,500 
1,100 
5,200 

4.700 


salary  workers,  self-employed,  unpaid 


(a)  Employment  figures  include  wage  and 
family  workers,  and  domestics. 

b ?f  Federal»  and  local  governments 

regardless  of  the  activity  in  which  employees  are  engaged. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  COMMUNITY:  Salinas,  the  county  seat  of  Monterey  County, 
h f ^ °f  „a  rich  agricultural  region.  Located  106  miles  south  of 
San  Francisco  on  U.  S.  Highway  101,  this  city  is  the  largest  in  the  county  end 

is  a commercial  center  for  portions  of  Monterey,  Santa  Cruz  and  San  Benito 
counties. 


I™  nS  thefv  PaCif,1?/ailroad  provides  freight  and  passenger  service  to  north- 
t?hein+Calif0rvia  Clties*  <Ww»d  Bus  Lines  furnishes  commuter 
™r*a  ion  *°  "!arby  towns>  freight  service  is  offered  by  major  trucking 
lines,  ^and  an  airport  is  available  for  air  shipments.  The  community  is  within 
an  hour  s drive  of  the  Monterey  Peninsula  and  Santa  Cruz  recreational  facili- 
ties; and,  eleven  miles  away,  at  Moss  Landing,  there  is  a deep  water  harbor. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  LABOR  MARKET:  While  retaining  its  position  as  a leading 

afwen  Alth^«S°?«JalinaS  18  raPidly  a diversified  industrial  area 

Mtho^h  f0°d  Processing  continues  to  dominate  the  community's  manu- 
iacturing,  employment  gains  have  occurred  in  chemicals  and  allied  products,  in 
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machinery  manufacture  and  in  such  nonrelated  industries  as  rubber,  spice,  and 
chocolate  products.  The  pool  of  seasonal  workers  available  for  year-round 
factory  employment  has  been  sufficient  to  fill  openings  for  production  workers; 
however,  a consistent  demand  exists  for  maintenance  electricians,  combination 
welders  and  maintenance  mechanics  who  are  also  needed  for  permanent  jobs  in 
basically  seasonal  industries.  Also  in  short  supply  throughout  much  of  the  year 
are  machinists,  registered  nurses,  licensed  vocational  nurses,  social  workers 
and  secretaries. 

The  wide  seasonal  fluctuations  that  characterize  an  agriculturally  based  econo- 
my are  being  tempered  somewhat,  as  firms  locating  in  Salinas  represent  a 
variety  of  manufacturing  industries  and,  also,  by  the  scheduling  of  year-round 
operations  by  a number  of  food  processors.  Nevertheless,  the  economy  reflects 
the  substantial  employment  gains  of  the  wholesale  produce  and  canning  and  pre- 
serving industries  between  May  and  October.  During  most  other  months  the  area 
has  a surplus  of  forklift  operators,  material  handlers,  sorters  and  packers. 

The  local  labor  supply  can  be  supplemented  with  workers  from  surrounding  com- 
munities who  will  commute  to  Salinas  from  a radius  of  about  30  miles.  Hartnell 
College,  a local  junior  college,  and  an  adult  school  offering  trade  and  busi- 
ness courses  will  assist  in  training  persons  in  the  usual  skills,  as  well  as 
for  new  occupations  brought  to  the  community  by  new  industries. 

Construction,  fresh  vegetable  packing,  and  manufacturing  are  almost  completely 
organized.  Unionization  is  extensive  in  transportation  and  public  utilities, 
among  culinary  workers,  and  in  the  larger  food  markets.  Other  retail  establish- 
ments are  only  partially  unionized. 

ECONOMIC  TRENDS:  Growth  both  in  population  and  employment  is  expected  to  con- 
tinue. Employment  gains  in  manufacturing,  including  food  processing,  will  ab- 
sorb the  community’s  reserve  supply  of  workers;  however,  since  Salinas  is  more 
industrialized  than  surrounding  areas,  the  established  commute  pattern  to  this 
locality  should  continue.  In  line  with  this  growth,  other  industries,  particu- 
larly retail  trade  and  services,  will  continue  to  expand.  The  nearby  Moss 
Landing  area  has  ample  space  and  favorable  conditions  for  heavy  industry. 


Starting  Wage  Rates  for  Qualified  Workers 
July  1970 


Occupation 

Code 

Rate 
of  pay 

Period 

Union 

Scale 

Stenographer  (clerical) 

202.388 

$425.00 

Month 

Typist  (clerical) 

203.588 

385.00 

Month 

Salesperson,  general  (retail  trade).... 

289.458 

1.75-2.00 

Hour 

Grocery  checker  (retail  trade) 

299.468 

4.015 

Hour 

$4,015 

Shirt  presser  (laundry) 

363.885 

2.00 

Hour 

2.00 

Cannery  worker,  men 

529.886 

2.66 

Hour 

2.66 

Cannery  worker,  women 

529.886 

2.49 

Hour 

2.49 

Machinist  (machine  shop) 

600.280 

4.10 

Hour 

-- 

Service  station  attendant.. 

915.867 

1.75-2.00 

Hour 

— 
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COMMUNITY  LABOR  MARKET  SURVEY  - SAN  BERNARDINO 


Areas  Included  in  Community: 

Civilian  Population,  July  1970: 
County: 


San  Bernardino,  Colton,  Highland,  Muscoy, 
Rialto,  Patton 

Community:  227,500  San  Bernardino:  106,700 
San  Bernardino 


Employment  fa)  by  Industry 


Industry 

July 

1970 

July 

1969 

Total 

82,600 

800 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries 

Mining 

Contract  construction 

200 

3,700 

r OaA 

Manufacturing 

Durable  goods 

,■>,000 

2,900 

2,900 

5,900 

AA  1 A/% 

Nondurable  goods 

Transportation,  communications,  and  utilities 
Trade 

Wholesale . 

22 ,100 
I.  AAA 

Retail 

4,000 

1 0 1 AA 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate 

lo,100 

3,500 

1 <7  QAA 

Service . 

Government  fa) 

17,o00 

22,800 

fa)  Employment  figure  includes  wage  and  salary  workers,  self-employed,  unpaid 
family  workers,  and  domestics.  ’ ^ 

(b)  Includes  all  civilian  employees  of  Federal,  state,  and  local  governments 
regardless  of  the  activity  in  which  employees  are  engaged. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  COMMUNITY:  The  City  of  San  Bernardino  is  the  county  seat 
and  the  largest  city  in  San  Bernardino  County,  it  is  located  60  miles  east  of 
Los  Angeles  and  11  miles  northeast  0f  Riverside.  San  Bernardino  serves  as  the 
retail  center  of  the  Inland  Empire,  and  ranks  Uth  in  the  state  in  sales  vol- 
ume.  A major  900,000  square  foot  regional  shopping  center,  as  well  as  other 
shopping  areas,  serve  residents  from  surrounding  areas  as  well  as  the  local 
populace.  Redevelopment  of  the  downtown  area  with  an  air-conditioned  moil  is 
under  way.  The  city  is  the  largest  inland  wholesale  and  distribution  center  in 
Southern  California.  Three  transcontinental  railroads  - the  Santa  Fe,  Onion 
e Ci»C'  _^d  Soutbern  Pacific  - serve  the  community.  Major  freeways  connect 
San  Bernardino  with  Los  Angeles,  Riverside,  Barstow,  and  Indio.  Ontario  Inter- 
national Airport,  25  miles  to  the  west,,  provides  jet  service  and  regular  heli- 
copter anc  commuter  airline  service  is  available  to  Los  Angeles  International 
Airport. 
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S&n  Bernardino  Valley  College  and  California  State  College , as  well  as  nearby 
private  institutions,  are  important  assets  to  the  community.  Morton  Air  Force 
Base,  one  of  the  largest  military  bases  in  the  west,  is  located  here,  and  is 
home  installation  for  the  63rd  Military  Airlift  Wing  (MAC),  the  Space  and  Mis- 
siles System  Organization  (SAMSO),  the  Aerospace  Audio-Visual  Service  (AAVS), 
and  other  groups.  Aerospace  Corporation,  TRW  Systems,  and  other  contractors 
and  technical  and  marketing  offices  that  service  Norton  Air  Force  Base  are  lo- 
cated here. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  LABOR  MARKET  AND  ECONOMIC  TRENDS:  A large  number  of 
residents  commute  to  Fontana,  Ontario,  Redlands,  or  Riverside  where  they  com- 
monly work  in  aircraft  i ictories,  a steel  mill,  or  electronics  plants.  A large 
supply  of  service  and  sales  workers  is  available  and  a number  of  them  work  in- 
termittently in  nearby  mountain  and  desert  resorts.  Clerical  workers  are  gen- 
erally in  oversupply,  but  fully-qualified  secretaries  and  stenographers  are 
usually  in  demand.  The  oversupply  of  carpenters  and  other  construction  workers 
has  been  reduced  considerably  over  the  past  two  years.  Demand  is  high  for 
trained  medical  care  workers. 

Recent  cutbacks  in  manufacturing  jobs  in  surrounding  areas  Uave  left  a surplus 
of  workers  in  many  industrial  occupations  including  machinists,  assemblers,  and 
welders.  Engineers  and  related  technical  personnel  are  also  in  oversupply. 

Trade  and  services  will  continue  to  be  the  major  source  of  new  jobs.  Redevel- 
opment of  the  central  city  will  have  a major  impact  on  the  local  economy. 
Included  in  the  project  are  several  major  department  stores  and  financial  ser- 
vice centers.  While  the  manufacturing  sector  has  grown  steadily  in  recent 
years,  it  represents  a relatively  small  portion  of  total  jobs  in  the  community. 

+ * f6  ®upp3f  of  14,1(1  18  available  for  industrial  development  and  a concen- 
trated effort  is  being  made  to  bring  new  industry  to  the  area. 

Starting  Wage  Rates  fbr  Qualified  Workers 
JUly  1970 


Occupation 


Code 


Stenographer  (clerical) 202.388 

Typist  (clerical) 203.588 

Salesperson,  general  (retail  trade)....  289.458 

Grocery  checker  (retail  trade) 299.468 

Shirt  presser  (laundry) 363.885 

Machinist  (machine  shop) 600.280 

Construction  worker 869.887 

Service  station  attendant 015  867 


Rate 
of  pay 

Period 

Union 

Scale 

$440-584 

Month 

375-500 

Month 

1.65-2.50 

Hour 

$1.75-3.00 

2.OO-3.50 

Hour 

2.50-3.67 

I.65 

Hour 

1.80 

3.75-4.25 

Hour 

4.00-4.50 

2.50-3.50 

Hour 

4.50 

1.65-2.00 

Hour 
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COMMUNITY  LABOR  MARKET  SURVEY  - SAN  DIEGO 


Areas  Included  in  Community: 


Civilian  Population,  July  1970: 
County: 


San  Diego,  Chula  Vista,  Coronado,  El  Cajon, 
Imperial  Beach,  La  Mesa,  Lemon  Grove, 
National  City,  and  Spring  Valley  Census 
County  Divisions 

Conmrunity:  1,068,618  San  Diego:  712,900 
San  Diego 


Employment 


(a) 


by  Industry 


Industry 

July 

1970 

July 

1969 

Total 

nnn 

Agriculture,  forestry,  fisheries,  and  mining. 
Contract  construction 

309,900 

6,200 

oi  i nn 

Manufacturing. 

21,100 
CAk  C*r\r\ 

Food  and  kindred  products , , , , 

04,000 

O linn 

Apparel  and  textiles 

2,700 

o hnn 

Printing  and  publishing , , , , 

Nonelectrical  machinery. 

3,400 

5,500 

5,900 

32,100 

5,300 

Cs.  onn 

Electrical  machinery t 

Aircraft  and  ordnance 

Shipbuilding 

Other  manufacturing 

Transportation,  communications,  and  utilities 
Wholesale  and  retail  trade 

0,300 

18,300 

7ft  nnn 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate 

(0,900 
ift  7m 

Service 

XO,  (\JU 
Di  rw\ 

Government  (b) 

01,900 

Qn  nnn 

00,200 

'a/  Employment  figures  include  wage  and  salary  workers,  self-employed,  unpaid 
family  workers,  and  domestics. 

(b)  Includes  all  civilian  employees  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
regardless  of  the  activity  in  which  employees  are  engaged. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  COMMUNITY:  The  San  Diego  community  includes  seven  in- 
corporated  cities  and  is  located  at  the  southwest  corner  of  California.  The 
comnunity  borders  one  of  the  finest  natural  harbors  in  the  world  and  shares  a 
conmon  boundary  with  Mexico  to  the  south.  The  area  is  situated  120  miles  south 
of  Los  Angeles  and  525  miles  south  of  San  Francisco.  The  closest  major  city  to 
the  east  is  phoenix,  approximately  400  miles  away.  About  78  percent  of 
San  Diego  County's  population  resides  in  the  conawnity  area. 

The  largest  of  the  incorporated  cities  in  the  community  is  the  City  of 
San  Diego  with  a population  of  712,900.  Currently  San  Diego  is  ranked  14th 


among  the  ucst  populous  cities  of  the  United  States  and  is  fifth  in  land  area. 
Chula  Vista  and  El  Cajon  both  have  populations  exceeding  50,000  and  are  the 
next  largest  incorporated  cities  within  the  community. 

Transportation  to  and  from  the  community  is  available  over  three  major  freeways 
originating  in  San  Diego,  Interstates  5 and  8 and  U.  S,  395*  Two  bus  lines  and 
approximately  50  trucking  firms  offer  regular  daily  service  to  nearby  communi- 
ties as  well  as  providing  regional  and  transcontinental  service.  The  Santa  Fe 
Railroad  provides  passenger  and  freight  services.  However,  San  Diego  and 
Arizona  Eastern  offers  freight  service  only.  About  50  steamship  lines  list 
San  Diego  as  port  of  call  and  nine  airlines  offer  passenger  service  to 
San  Diego. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  LABOR  MARKET  AND  ECONOMIC  TRENDS:  San  Diego's  economic 
base  has  broadened  over  the  past  few  years.  During  the  late  1950 's  the  com- 
munity depended  heavily  upon  aircraft-ordnance  production  but  current  employ- 
ment figures  show  services,  trade,  and  government  each  outnumbering  manufac- 
turing payrolls. 

The  famous  San  Diego  Zoo,  Sea  World,  numerous  golf  courses,  and  many  other  at- 
tractions have  made  San  Diego  well  known  ns  a tourist  and  convention  spot. 
During  the  past  year  nine  hotels  have  been  completed  and  facilities  for  conven- 
tions were  expanded  by  the  opening  of  a new  center  which  seats  3,000  persons. 
Health  care  is  another  growing  industry  in  San  Diego.  There  are  18  general 
hospitals  in  the  community  and  a new  Veterans  Hospital  is  scheduled  to  open  in 
1971.  Over  the  coming  few  years,  current  plans  call  for  the  addition  of  2,200 
hospital  beds.  The  recent  addition  of  the  University  of  California  medical 
school,  along  with  the  Salk  Institute,  has  helped  to  boost  San  Diego  as  a 
center  of  biomedical  research. 

Growth  in  the  government  sector  has  been  slowed  recently  by  cutbacks  in  civil- 
ian employment  at  defense  bases . However,  the  development  of  the  University  of 
California  campus  plus  the  expansion  of  other  educational  facilities  have  made 
public  employment  one  of  the  three  largest  employment  divisions. 

Unionization  in  San  Diego  is  most  heavily  concentrated  in  construction,  fish- 
ing, trucking,  and  most  sectors  of  manufacturing.  In  recent  years  unions  have 
had  some  success  in  organizing  the  hotel  and  retail  trade  groups. 

San  Diego  has  an  adequate  supply  of  labor.  To  augment  the  ready  pool  of  un- 
skilled and  semiskilled  men  and  women,  is  a steady  stream  of  highly  skilled 
professionals  attracted  to  this  area  by  the  superior  living  conditions  and  the 
excellent  educational  facilities. 

Starting  Wage  Rates  for  Qualified  Workers 
July  1970 


Occupation 

Code 

Rate 
of  pay 

Period 

Union 

Scale 

Stenographer  (clerical) 

202.388 

$400.00 

Month 

— 

Typist  (clerical) 

203.588 

350.00 

Month 

-- 

Salesperson,  general  (retail  trade).... 

289.458 

1.75 

Hour 

$2.30 

Grocery  checker  (retail  trade) 

299.468 

2.50 

Hour 

3.45 

Shirt  presser  (laundry) 

363.885 

1.65 

Hour 

1.80 

Cannery  worker,  men 

529.886 

— 

Hour 

4.25 

Cannery  worker,  women 

529.886 

-- 

Hour 

2.50 

Machinist  (machine  shop) 

600.280 

3-65 

Hour 

3.85 

Construction  worker 

869.887 

3.00 

Hour 

4.68 

Service  station  attendant 

915.867 

2.00 

Hour 

•• 
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COMMUNITY  LABOR  MARKET  SURVEY  - SAN  FERNANDO 


Areas  Included  in  Community:  San  Fernando  and  portions  of  Los  Angeles  City 

known  as  Granada  Hills,  Mission  Hills,  Pacoima, 
and  Sylmar,  and  unincorporated  Saugus,  Newhall 
and  Valencia 

Civilian  Papulation,  July  1970:  Community:  264,400  San  Fernando:  16,800 
County:  Los  Angeles 


Employment (a)  by  Industry 


Industry 


Total 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries 

Contract  construction 

Manufacturing 

Chemicals !!!!!!!!! 

Fabricated  metal  products 

Machinery,  except  electrical 

Electrical  machinery 

Transportation  equipment 

Other  manufacturing ” 

Transportation,  communications,  and  utilities 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 

Wholesale  trade !..!!! 

Retail  trade 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate 

Service 

Government  (b) 


JUly  July 

1970  1969 


56.300 
1,400 
5,600 

14.400 
2,300 
1,700 
2,000 
1,900 
1,800 
4,700 

1.400 

10.300 
1,200 
9,100 
1,900 
9,500 

11,800 


54.900 
1,300 

5.700 
15,600 

2,500 

1,600 

2,100 

2.900 
2,000 
4,500 
1,200 

9.700 
1,100 
8,600 
1,800 
8,800 

10,800 


Ta)  Bnployment  figures  include  wage  and  salary  workers,  self-employed,  unpaid 
family  workers,  and  domestics. 

(b)  Includes  all  civilian  employees  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
regardless  of  the  activity  in  which  employees  are  engaged. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  ME  00JMUNITY:  The  San  Fernando  community  is  located  along 
the  northern  stretch  of  the  San  Fernando  Valley,  and  extends  into  a part  of  the 
Antelope  Valley.  Total  population  during  the  1960-70  period  increased  at  an 
execptioimUy  fast  rate,  more  than  three  times  the  county  average*  The  City  of 
San  Fernando,  however,  showed  only  a minor  gain  since  it  contains  little  more 
than  two  square  miles,  and  had  a high  population  density  as  far  back  as  i960. 
This  city  is  completely  surrounded  by  sections  of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  where 
about  three  of  every  four  community  residents  live.  Substantial  growth  occurred 
in  these  sections,  but  on  a relative  basis,  the  fastest  expansion  was  in  unin- 
corporated Saugus-Newhall-Valencia,  with  a current  population  about  triple  the 
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15 >000  reported  in  i960.  The  City  of  San  Fernando  and  the  neighboring  Facoima 
section  of  Los  Angeles  have  a sizable  Negro  and  Mexican-American  population, 
accounting  for  a substantial  share  of  all  minorities  in  the  entire  valley. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  LABOR  MARKET:  The  local  employment  base  is  comparatively 
small  so  that  the  community  continues  to  tj  essentially  a labor  supply  area. 
Limitations  in  the  available  public  transportation  causes  commuters  to  jobs 
both  in  and  outside  the  community  to  depend  mainly  on  private  automobiles.  The 
local  growth  trend  in  manufacturing  employment  was  interrupted  during  the  past 
year  largely  because  of  the  reduction  in  aerospace  related  activities.  Non- 
manufacturing,  however,  continued  to  post  gains  in  response  to  the  needs  of  the 
growing  population.  The  most  consistent  demand  was  for  workers  in  medical  sup- 
port occupations.  Remedial  programs  are  providing  vocational  counseling  and 
training  to  promote  the  employability  of  the  disadvantaged  jobseekers  among 
local  residents . 

ECONOMIC  TRENDS:  The  prospect  for  an  expanding  economic  base  is  favorable  be- 
cause of  the  continued  availability  of  open  land.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect 
that  this  will  attract  both  residential  and  nonresidential  building  projects. 
In  addition,  freeway  construction  will  remain  active  to  provide  needed  east- 
west  routes  to  supplement  the  north-south  San  Diego  and  Golden  State  freeways 
now  serving  the  community.  The  immediate  outlook  for  manufacturing,  however,  is 
clouded  by  the  current  uncertainties  faced  by  the  aerospace-electronics  indus- 
tries. Local  business  groups  are  involved  in  an  active  program  to  attract  new 
industrial  and  commercial  firms  to  the  community. 

Starting  Wage  Rates  for  Qualified  Workers 
July  1970 


Occupation 

Code 

Rate 
of  pay 

Period 

Union 

Scale 

Secretary  (clerical) 

201.368 

$520.00 

Month 

Typist  (clerical) 

203.588 

375-400 

Month 

Salesperson,  general  (retail  trade).... 

289.458 

1.80 

Hour 

Grocery  checker  (retail  trade) 

299.468 

3-845 

Hour 

$3,845 

Machinist  (machine  shop) 

600.280 

4.00 

Hour 

Service  station  attendant 

915.867 

1.75 

Hour 

Laborer,  stores 1 1 1 1 1 1 

922.887 

2.25 

Hour 

— 
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COMMUNITY  LABOR  MARKET  SURVEY  - SAN  FRANCISCO 


Areas  Included  in  Community: 
Civilian  Population,  July  1970: 
County: 


City  and  County  of  San  Francisco 
Community:  704, 400  San  Francisco:  704,400 
San  Francisco 


Employment  (a)  by  Industry 


Industry 


July  July 

1970  1969 


Total 

Contract  construction 

Manufacturing 

Food  products 

Textiles  and  apparel 

Paper,  printing,  and  publishing 

Primary  and  fabricated  metals 

Nonelectrical  and  electrical  machinery. . . . 

Shipbuilding  and  repair 

Other  manufacturing 

Transportation,  communications,  and  utilites 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 

Wholesale  trade 

Retail  trade 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate 

Service 

Government  (b) ...!!!!!!! 

All  other 


536.300 
21,800 
58,100 
13,900 

8,900 

12,600 

6,600 

3,000 

1,800 

11.300 

61. 400 
111,700 

45.000 
66,700 

69.000 
122,600 

90.400 
1,300 


537,700 

22,100 

60,100 

14.400 
8,700 

13,300 

7,000 

3,300 

2,000 

11.400 
62,300 

112,200 

44.900 
67,300 

67.900 
118,800 

93,200 

1,100 


^ Employment  figures  include  wage  and  salary  workers,  self-employed!  unpaid 
family  workers,  and  domestics. 

(b)  includes  all  civilian  employees  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
regardless  of  the  activity  in  which  employees  are  engaged. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  COMMUNITY:  Located  on  the  tip  of  a narrow  peninsula, 
San  Francisco's  location,  topography,  and  moderate  climate  afford  it  many  aes- 
thetic and  commercial  advantages.  The  city  functions  as  the  administrative 
center  for  the  Bay  Area,  providing  headquarters  for  many  financial,  transporta- 
tion, manufacturing,  and  government  establishments.  The  city  also  remains  as 
the  area  s focal  point  for  many  specialized  trade  and  service  activities,  while 
its  port  facilities  are  extensive. 


Like  other  large  cities,  there  exists  in  San  Francisco  a disparity  between  the 
ty^es  of  skills  which  are  required  to  run  the  city’s  diverse  economy  and  the 
types  of  skills  that  are  possessed  by  its  residents.  As  a result  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  commuters,  mainly  in  the  professional,  technical,  and  managerial  occu- 
pations, enter  the  city  daily  from  the  surrounding  Bay  counties,  while  workers 
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residing  in  the  city  who  lack  skills  and  training  required  for  these  jobs  are 
often  frustrated  in  the  search  for  work.  This  problem  has  been  growing  more 
serious  in  recent  years.  Concentrated  in  the  core  of  the  city  is  a growing 
number  of  Negro  and  Chinese  workers  and  workers  of  Latin-American  ancestry  who 
carry  the  twin  burdens  of  discrimination  and  poor  job  market  preparation. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  LABOR  MARKET:  San  Francisco's  industrial  pattern  and  its 
role  as  a central  city  in  an  expanding  metropolitan  area  do  much  to  explain  its 
labor  supply-demand  relationships.  Heavy  in-migration  from  out  of  state  serves 
as  one  of  the  sources  for  filling  job  openings  and  gives  the  city  a competitive 
edge  over  less  attractively  located  communities.  After  becoming  established  in 
new  jobs,  many  in-migrants  move  to  the  suburbs.  These  new  workers  are  valuable 
in  some  professional  and  technical  occupations,  but  only  add  to  an  existing 
surplus  in  glamor  fields  such  as  commercial  art,  advertising,  photography,  and 
entertainment. 

Late  in  1970,  the  nationwide  economic  slowdown  brought  a declining  labor  market 
for  many  professional  occupations,  including  teachers,  engineers,  architects 
and  draftsmen,  stock  brokerage  and  personnel  workers.  Lesser-skilled  clerical 
workers  were  in  surplus.  But  even  at  this  time,  the  expansion  of  hospitals 
created  a need  for  licensed  medical  technicians,  registered  nurses  and  licensed 
vocational  nurses.  The  market  for  hotel  and  restaurant  workers  in  San  Francisco 
is  seasonal,  but  opportunities  usually  exist.  Demand  for  industrial  and  con- 
struction workers  varies  with  the  economy  and  seasonal  patterns,  but  the  usual 
picture  is  one  of  job  opportunity  for  well-qualified  skilled  workers,  particu- 
larly in  the  metal  trades.  Although  there  is  always  a surplus  of  unskilled 
workers,  many  do  find  jobs  as  a result  of  normal  turnover.  Most  industries  in 
San  Francisco  are  highly  unionized. 

ECONOMIC  TRENDS:  The  limited  land  area  available  for  competing  uses  in 
San  Francisco  is  shaping  the  development  of  the  community.  As  a longterm  trend, 
manufacturing  activities  in  San  Francisco  are  gradually  declining.  As  plants 
become  obsolete  or  cramped,  employers  desert  loft-type  buildings  in  the  city 
and  relocate  in  one  of  the  surrounding  counties  in  spacious  single-story  build- 
ings. This  is  particularly  true  in  durable  goods  manufacturing.  However,  more 
than  compensating  for  these  losses  has  been  an  office  building  boom,  unparal- 
leled in  local  history,  to  house  expanding  company  headquarters  and  financial 
institutions.  The  construction  of  the  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  system  is  under- 
way, and  it  will  be  in  operation  in  1972.  The  system  will  initially  serve 
San  Francisco,  Alameda,  and  Contra  Costa  commuters  and  is  expected  to  enhance 
the  development  of  the  Bay  Area  communities  along  the  lines  of  existing  trends . 

For  San  Francisco,  this  means  continued  growth  as  a financial  and  administra- 
tive center. 


Starting  Wage  Rates  for  Qualified  Workers 
July  1970 


Occupation 

Code 

Rate 
of  pay 

Period 

Union 

scale 

Stenographer  (clerical) 

202.388 

$475-00 

Month 

Typist  (clerical) 

203.588 

435.00 

Month 

Salesperson,  general  (retail  trade).... 

289.458 

1.95-2.35 

Hour 

— 

Grocery  checker  (retail  trade)... 

299-468 

4.015 

Hour 

$4,015 

Shirt  presser  (laundry) 

363.885 

2.38 

Hour 

2.38 

Machinist  (machine  shop) 

600.280 

4.77 

Hour 

4.77 

Service  station  attendant 

915.867 

2.25-2.60 

Hour 

2.60 

•S-/S-94 
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COMMUNITY  LABOR  MARKET  SURVEY  - SAN  JOSE 


Areas  Included  in  Community:  San  Jose,  Alum  Rock,  Berryessa,  Santa  Clara, 

Campbell,  Edenvale,  Evergreen,  Agnew,  and 
Alviso  Planning  Areas 


Civilian  Population,  July  1970:  Community:  577,000  San  Jose:  440,500 

County  Santa  Clara 


Employment (a) 


by  Industry 


Industry 

July 

1970 

July 

1969 

Total 

21?,900 

211,600 

6,500 

14,500 

ftoo 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries 

Contract  construction 

4,800 
lU  *300 

Manufacturing 

• X*Tj  JW 

K7  POO 

Seasonal  foods 

9 600 

pp,ouu 

ip  non 

Other  foods.. 

7 Q00 

±X-  , \J\J\J 

li  1 OO 

Paper,  printing,  and  publishing 

Other  nondurable  goods 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass 

Fabricated  metals 

. j , 

4,900 

3,100 

2,000 

P.700 

H ,JL4/U 

4,600 
2,900 
2,300 
P A 00 

Nonelectrical  machinery 

Electrical  machinery 

Other  durable  Roods 

• c 9 f v-,v-/ 

11,900 

8,300 

6,800 

11,400 

8,300 

7,600 

10,900 

45,100 

9,800 

38,300 

30,700 

Transportation,  communications,  and  utilities 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 

11,700 

46,500 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate 

Service 

10,400 

pq  000 

Government  (b) 

* 

33,ooo 

W Employment  figures  include  wage  and  salary  workers,  self-employed,  unpaid 
family  workers,  and  domestics. 

(b)  Includes  all  civilian  employees  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
regardless  of  the  activity  in  which  employees  are  engaged. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  COMMUNITY:  San  Jose  is  the  central  city  of  one  of  the 
nation’s  most  rapidly  growing  metropolitan  areas.  Between  i960  and  1969, 
San  Jose  showed  the  fastest  growth  and  in  1970  it  became  30th  among  the  na- 
tion's largest  cities.  Together  with  the  surrounding  areas  of  Santa  Clara 
County,  the  San  Jose  area  is  the  second  largest  aerospace  manufacturing  center 
of  California  and  ranks  close  to  the  nation's  top  in  space  and  defense-oriented 
industries,  including  advanced  research,  development  and  production  of  mis- 
siles, space  vehicles  and  electronic  equipment.  About  600  factories  are  located 
in  and  around  San  Jose,  Santa  Clara  and  Campbell,  comprising  nearly  70  percent 
of  Santa  Clara  County's  manufacturing  plants.  The  community  remains  as  the 
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State’s  leading  canning,  freezing,  and  drying  center  with  nearly  50  plants  op- 
erating during  the  peak  season.  The  community's  business  ani  residential  dis- 
tricts reach  from  east  to  west  across  Santa  Clara  Valley.  Over  60  of  the 
nation's  500  largest  industrial  corporations  have  manufacturing,  distribution, 
or  research  and  development  centers  in  Santa  Clara  County,  many  of  them  in  or 
near  San  Jose. 

San  Jose  is  served  by  the  Southern  Pacific  and  Western  Pacific  railroads,  Grey- 
hound Bus  Lines  and  Peerless  Stages.  More  than  60  interstate  and  over  400 
local  contract  carriers  furnish  trucking  services.  Both  passenger  and  freight 
services  are  provided  at  the  municipal  airport. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  LABOR  MARKET:  During  the  past  ten  years,  the  area’s 
aerospace  equipment  and  machineiy  manufacturing  and  research  oriented  plants 
had  a strong  demand  for  professional,  technical,  clerical,  and  skilled  indus- 
trial personnel.  At  the  same  time,  less  skilled  workers  were  also  needed  dur- 
ing  peak  food  processing  activities.  During  periods  of  downturn  in  defense- 
related  activities,  the  service  industries,  including  hospitals,  schools,  and 
wholesale  and  retail  trade  offer  most  of  the  job  opportunities.  The  area's 
labor  needs,  however,  remain  selective,  and  training  programs  and  upgrading  are 
used.  Normally,  there  exists  a year-round  surplus  of  semiskilled,  unskilled 
and  lesser  qualified  workers  in  various  occupations.  Several  trade  schools, 
colleges  and  universities  provide  technical  as  well  as  academic  training. 

All  construction  and  major  manufacturing  industries  are  unionized,  as  are  most 
public  utilities.  Trade  and  service  establishments  are  unionized  to  a limited 
extent. 

ECONOMIC  TRENDS:  A large  share  of  the  spectacular  expansion  of  Santa  Clara 
County  s economy  has  taken  place  in  San  Jose.  The  city's  recent  growth  has 
come  from  the  expansion  of  durable  goods  industries;  research  and  development 
in  the  fields  of  electronics,  ordnance,  computers , and  nucleonics;  large  scale 
shopping  centers  and  government  services.  During  periods  of  economic  slowdown, 
service-producing  industries  which  cater  to  the  needs  of  the  growing  population 
remain  the  area's  major  suppliers  of  job  opportunities.  Agricultural  employ- 
ment, conversely,  is  declining  as  arable  land  is  converted  from  farm  to  urban 


Starting  Wage  Rates  for  Qualified  Workers 
July. 1970 


Occupation 


Stenographer  (clerical) 

Typist  (clerical) 

Salesperson,  general  (retail  trade).... 

Grocery  checker  (retail  trade) 

Shirt  presser  (laundry) 

Cannery  worker,  men 

Cannery  worker,  women 

Machinist  (machine  shop) 

Service  station  attendant * 


Code 

Rate 
of  pay 

Period 

Union 

scale 

202.388 

$475.00 

Month 

203.588 

435.00 

Month 

_ _ 

289.458 

1.85-2.10 

Hour 

$2.61 

299-468 

4.015 

Hour 

4.015 

363.885 

2.18 

Hour 

2.18 

529.886 

2.93 

Hour 

2.93 

529.886 

2.73 

Hour 

2.73 

600.280 

4.72 

Hour 

4.72 

915.867 

1.85-2.20 

Hour 

-- 
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COMMUNITY  LABOR  MARKET  SURVEY  - SAN  LUIS  OBISPO 


Areas  Included  in  Community: 

Civilian  Population,  July  1970: 
County: 


City  of  San  Luis  Obispo  and  surrounding  rural 
area 

Community:  36,700  San  Luis  Obispo:  27,900 
San  Luis  Obispo 


Employment (a)  by  Industry 


Industry  July  July 

1970  1969 


. . ..  Total---; 19,400  18,500 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries 300  300 

MininE 50  50 

Contract  construction 950  qqq 

Manufacturing 550 

Transportation,  communications,  and  utilities 1,100  1,000 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 4,500  4*350 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate *650  *600 

Services...... 4,200  4,000 

Government  (b) 7,100  6,750 


(a)  Employment  figures  include  wage  and  salary  workers,  self-employed,  unpaid 
family  workers,  and  domestics. 

(b)  Includes  all  civilian  employees  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
regardless  of  the  activity  in  which  employees  are  engaged. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  COMMUNITY:  San  Luis  Obispo,,  the  largest  city  in 
San  Luis  Obispo  County,  is  located  along  coastal  Highway  101  midway  between 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco.  The  city  serves  mainly  as  the  center  for  govern- 
ment and  commercial  functions  for  the  surrounding  areas  of  the  county.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  city's  own  charm,  nearby  attractions  such  as  Hearst  Castle  and 
the  colorful  seacoast  stretching  from  Pismo  Beach  to  San  Simeon  draw  large  num- 
bers of  tourists  to  the  area.  The  community's  location  between  California's 
two  largest  metropolitan  areas  enables  it  to  capture  much  of  the  in-transit 
traffic.  Among  the  most  important  assets  of  the  community  are  two  institutions 
of  higher  education.  California  State  Polytechnic  College's  2,850-acre  campus 
accommodates  more  than  12,100  students.  Cuesta  Junior  College  has  an  enrollment 
of  nearly  2,000  day  and  2,100  evening  students.  Only  limited  industrial  devel- 
opment has  occurred. 

The  community  is  served  by  the  main  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad, 
which  carries  both  freight  and  passengers.  Scheduled  airline  connections  can 
be  made  at  Paso  Robles  or  Santa  Maria,  each  about  30  miles  distant.  Greyhound 
Bus  Lines  provide  passenger  service  while  numerous  common  carrier  truck  lines 
serve  the  area.  Petroleum  pipeline  terminals  at  Port  San  Luis  and  Cayucos  sup- 
ply tankers  which  transport  oil  to  coastal  refineries. 
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CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  LABOR  MARKET:  San  Luis  Obispo  is  a relatively  isolated 
economic  unit.  With  the  exception  of  seasonal  migrant  farm  workers,  the  labor 
market  is  self-contained.  Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base,  50  miles  to  the  south,  is 
no  longer  a significant  source  of  jobs  for  local  residents.  Major  economic 
activity  is  centered  in  trade,  services,  and  government,  and  is  reflected  in  a 
labor  force  composed  largely  of  professional,  sales,  service,  and  clerical 
workers.  Manufacturing  plays  a very  minor  role  in  providing  employment,  and  no 
extensive  pool  of  skilled  industrial  workers  has  developed.  Factory  employment 
accounts  for  only  4.0  percent  of  the  work  force  within  the  community.  The 
labor  supply  is  adequate,  although  peak  tourist  trade  during  the  summer  months 
has  resulted  in  some  shortages  of  food  service  and  hotel  and  motel  workers. 

ECONOMIC  TRENDS:  Economic  growth  in  the  community  during  the  past  few  years 
has  been  very  substantial  with  an  annual  employment  gain  of  7.0  percent  posted 
since  1967.  Trade,  services,  and  the  government  sectors  have  traditionally 
been  the  sources  of  year-over-year  employment  gains  although  construction  and 
the  transportation-communications-utilities  complex  have  both  posted  consider- 
able advances  since  1968. 

San  Luis  Obispo  offers  a combination  of  factors  that  should  serve  to  attract 
new  industry.  Local  educational  institutions  provide  a supply  of  workers  with 
a variety  of  technical  specialties.  A three-million-dollar  shopping  center  and 
a 96-unit  motel  were  recently  completed,  giving  impetus  to  further  growth  and 
development  in  the  area.  Construction  is  well  underway  for  the  Pacific  Gas  and 
Electric  Company's  multi-million  dollar  modern  plant  at  Diablo  Canyon,  about  12 
miles  from  San  Luis  Obispo.  Considerable  potential  for  San  Luis  Obispo  exists 
in  the  extensive  development  of  Port  San  Luis.  Future  plans  call  for  both 
deep-craft  and  small-craft  harbor  facilities. 

Starting  Wage  Rates  for  Qualified  Workers 
July  1970 


Occupation 


Code 


Rate 
of  pay 


Period 


Union 

Scale 


Stenographer  (clerical) 

Typist  (clerical) 

Salesperson,  general  (retail  trade).... 

Grocery  checker  (retail  trade) 

Waitress  (hotel/restaurant) 

Cook,  short  order  (hotel/restaurant)... 

Motel  maid  II  (maid,  any  industry)..... 

Shirt  presser  (laundry) 

Construction  worker 

Service  station  attendant 

Packer,  agri.  produce 


202.388 

$325-450 

Month 

203.588 

325-375 

Month 

289.458 

1.65-1.85 

Hour 

$2.47 

299.468 

1.75 

Hour 

2.308-3.845 

311.876 

1.65 

Hour 

11.25  shift 
plus  meals 

314.381 

2.00-2.50 

Hour 

19.10-22.50 

shift 

323.887 

1.65 

Hour 

_ _ 

363.885 

1.65 

Hour 

-- 

869.887 

2.50-3.00 

Hour 

4.545 

915.867 

1.75-2.00 

Hour 

-- 

920.887 

2.22 

Hour 

2.22 
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COMMUNITY  LABOR  MARKET  SURVEY  - SAN  MATEO 


Areas  Included  in  Community: 

Civilian  Population,  July  1970: 
County: 


San  Mateo,  Burlingame,  Hillsborough,  and 
Millbrae  Census  Divisions 

Community:  129,700  San  Mateo:  78,800 

San  Mateo 


Employment (a) 


by  Industry 


Industry  July 

.. 1970 

101181 59,900 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries 800 

Contract  construction [,[[  3 goo 

Manufacturing [ 3*200 

Pood  and  kindred  products *500 

printing,  and  publishing 1 000 

Other  nondurables ' 

Electrical  and  nonelectrical  machinery 

Other  durables 1 100 

Transportation,  communications,  and  utilities ” 2*600 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade * 20*500 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate 3*200 

Service jAqo 

Government  (b) 10,*600 


200 

400 


July 

1969 

56.900 
800 

3,600 

3,100 

400 

900 

200 

400 

1,200 

2,600 

19,000 

3,200 

14,700 

9.900 


TV 

(b) 


Employment  figures  include  wage  and  salary  workers,  self-employed,  unpaid 
family  workers,  and  domestics. 

includes  all  civilian  employees  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
regardless  of  the  activity  in  which  employees  are  engaged. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  C0M1UNITY:  San  Mateo,  one  of  the  Bay  Area's  many  at- 
tractive residential  communities,  is  just  18  miles  south  of  San  Francisco. 
Primarily  a trade  and  service  center,  it  is  bordered  north  and  south  by  comnu- 
mties  which  provide  facilities  for  various  types  of  manufacturing.  Trans- 
portation  services  are  plentiful.  The  San  Francisco  International  Airport  lies 
on  the  northeast  border  of  the  community,  a 10-minute  drive  from  town.  A large 
space-oriented  manufacturing  center  extends  from  the  southern  edge  of 
San  Mateo,  down  the  peninsula  into  Santa  Clara  County. 


c^+franC1f;0  International  Airport  on  the  north  and  San  Jose  Airport  on  the 

! r8eTr  “J  freight  *et  service‘  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  and 
Greyhound  Bus  Lines  furnish  local  transportation,  and  several  major  truck  lines 

21 “Jerf!  th®  eoranunity.  Deep-water  port  facilities  are  available  at 
Redwood  City,  San  Francisco,  and  Oakland.  A network  of  freeways  and  the 

Hayward-San  Mateo  Bridge  link  San  Mateo  to  the  East  Bay  and  other  peninsula 
c ities • 
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Stanford  University,  San  Francisco  State  College,  and  two  campuses  of  the 
College  of  San  Mateo  serve  the  educational  needs  of  the  community.  Recrea- 
tional facilities  continue  to  expand  with  such  additions  as  Marine  World,  a 
large  aquatic  center  in  the  Belmont  area.  % 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  LABOR  MARKET:  As  wholesale  and  retail  trade,  services, 
and  manufacturing  facilities  expand,  the  community  becomes  increasingly  complex 
and  economically  integrated.  The  demand  for  stenographers,  typists,  and  other 
highly  qualified  office  workers  remains  generally  high.  Well-qualified  sales 
and  restaurant  workers  are  usually  in  steady  demand.  The  community's  high  in- 
come residential  sections,  such  as  Hillsborough,  offer  domestic  workers  oppor- 
tunities for  employment.  There  is  also  an  ample  supply  of  inexperienced  job 
applicants  in  the  community,  including  students  and  housewives,  who  are  avail- 
able for  trainee  positions.  The  supply-demand  relationship  for  engineers  and 
technicians  is  subject  to  change,  according  to  federal  allocations  for  defense 
and  aerospace. 

Construction  is  completely  unionized,  manufacturing  is  almost  entirely  orga- 
nized, and  trade  and  service  industries  are  about  half  organized.  Grocery  and 
drugstores  are  generally  organized  as  are  cleaning  plants  and  restaurants. 

ECONOMIC  TRENDS:  San  Mateo  should  maintain  the  steady  growth  experienced  in 
recent  years,  primarily  because  of  the  community's  attractive  setting  and  prox- 
imity to  other  major  market  centers.  Light  manufacturing,  trade,  finance,  ser- 
vices, and  government  will  continue  to  expand.  Although  residential  construc- 
tion has  been  curtailed  due  to  "tight"  money,  population  increases  necessitate 
new  building  construction,  particularly  in  planned  communities  such  as 
Foster  City  and  Redwood  Shores.  Industrial  parks,  shopping  centers,  churches, 
playgrounds,  and  schools  will  broaden  the  community's  economic  and  social  base 
in  the  years  ahead. 


Starting  Wage  Rates  for  Qualified  Workers 
July  1970 


Occupation 


Stenographer  (clerical) 

Typist  (clerical) 

Salesperson,  general  (retail  trade).!..’ 

Grocery  checker  (retail  trade) 

Shirt  presser  (laundry) 

Machinist  (machine  shop) 

Service  station  attendant 


Code  " Rate  period  Union 

of  pay  scale 


202.388 

$450.00 

Month 

203.588 

410.00 

Month 

289.458 

1.95-2.25 

Hour 

299.468 

4.015 

Hour 

$4,015 

363.885 

2.20 

Hour 

2.20 

600.280 

4.77 

Hour 

4.77 

915.867 

2.00-2.25 

Hour 
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COMMUNITY  LABOR  MARKET  SURVEY  - SAN  RAFAEL 


Areas  Included  in  Community: 

Civilian  Population,  July  1970: 
County: 


San  Rafael,  Ross  Valley,  and  Lucas -Gallinas 
Valley  Census  Divisions 

Community:  113,600  San  Rafael:  38,600 

Marin 


Employment (a)  by  Industry 


Industry 

July 

1970 

July 

1969 

Total 

35,300 

400 

2,300 

2,900 

1,600 
Q l.AA 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries 

Contract  construction 

Manufacturing 

Transportation,  communications,  and  utilities 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade , 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate ,,,, 

0j4UU 

1,900 

10.900 

6.900 

Service....... 

Government  (b) , 

(a)  Employment  figures  include  wage  and  salary  workers,  self-employed,  unpaid 
family  workers,  and  domestics. 

(b)  Includes  all  civilian  employees  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
regardless  of  the  activity  in  which  employees  are  engaged* 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  COMMUNITY:  The  City  of  San  Rafael,  the  major  trade  and 
service  center  in  Marin  County,  is  primarily  a residential  community.  Two  of 
every  five  Marin  County  residents  commute  to  other  Bay  counties  for  their  jobs. 
San  Francisco  and  the  East  Bay  are  both  very  accessible.  San  Francisco  is  13 
miles  south  of  San  Rafael  and  can  be  reached  by  freeway  and  the  Golden  Gate 
Bridge,  while  the  route  to  East  Bay  cities  is  across  the  San  Rafael-Richmond 
Bridge  and  takes  approximately  30  minutes. 

Greyhound  Bus  Lines  furnishes  commuter  service  to  Bay  Area  cities,  and  passen- 
ger ferries  provide  a pleasant  commute  from  Sausalito  and  Tiburon  to 
San  Francisco.  The  Northwestern  Pacific  Railroad,  in  combination  with  barge 
service,  provides  limited  freight  transportation  to  the  north  and  east.  Other 
freight  is  moved  hy  truck. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  LABOR  MARKET:  In  this  primarily  residential  community, 
significant  labor  shortages  periodically  exist  in  personal  service  occupations, 
and  the  area's  hospitals  need  nurse  aids  and  orderlies.  Restaurants  frequently 
have  openings  for  cooks  and  waitresses.  Domestic  workers  are  usually  in  demand 
for  work  in  private  households.  Jobs  are  often  available  for  qualified  workers 
in  skilled  clerical  categories,  and  experienced  salespersons  can  usually  be 
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placed  in  retail  trade  establishments.  Turnover  of  government  workers  in  the 
area  and  at  nearby  locations  also  provides  a number  of  job  opportunities.  A 
large  and  currently  under-utilized  supply  of  women  workers  exists  in  the  area. 

Unionization  of  the  construction  industry  is  complete.  Most  culinary  workers 
and  teamsters  and  some  laundry  and  retail  trade  workers  are  also  organized. 

ECONOMIC  TRENDS:  San  Rafael's  labor  force  growth  stems  from  the  needs  of  its 
growing  population.  Housing,  retail  stores,  service,  and  school  facilities 
have  expanded  in  recent  years  and,  as  a result,  trade,  services  and  government 
employment  have  experienced  the  biggest  gains.  Construction  and  related  real 
estate  activity  continues  well  below  previous  years,  despite  record  low  vacancy 
rates,  due  to  the  continuing  tight  money  situation. 

Starting  Wage  Rates  for  Qualified  Workers 
July  1970 


Occupation  Code  Rate  Period  Union 

of  pay  Scale 


Stenographer  (clerical) 

Typist  (clerical) 

Salesperson,  general  (retail  trade).... 

Grocery  checker  (retail  trade) 

Shirt  presser  (laundry) 

Machinist  (machine  shop) 

Service  station  attendant 


202.388 

$450.00 

Month 

__ 

203.588 

410.00 

Month 

289.1+58 

1.95-2.25 

Hour 

— 

299- *»68 

4.015 

Hour 

$4,015 

363.885 

2.35 

Hour 

2.35 

600.280 

4.77 

Hour 

4.77 

915.867 

1.85-2.15 

Hour 

— 

State  of  California 
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COMMUNITY  LABOR  MARKET  SURVEY  - SANTA  ANA 


Areas  Included  in  Community:  Santa  Ana,  Costa  Mesa,  Fountain  Valley, 

Garden  Grove,  Huntington  Beach,  Laguna  Beach, 
Los  Alamitos,  Newport  Beach,  Orange, 

Seal  Beach,  Tustin,  Villa  Park,  and  Westminster 

Civilian  Population,  July  197O:  Community:  848,300  Santa  Ana:  154,600 

County:  Orange 


Employment (a)  by  Industry 


Industry 


July  July 

1970  1969 


Total 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries " 

Mining 

Contract  construction 

Manufacturing 

Food  and  kindred  products 

Pfrper,  printing,  and  publishing 

Rubber  and  plastic  products 

Fabricated  metals 

Nonelectrical  machinery 

Electrical  machinery ’ 

Transportation  equipment  and  ordnance 

Scientific  instruments 

All  other  manufacturing 

Transportation,  communications,  and  utilities 

Trade 

Wholesale  trade 

Retail  trade 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate 

Service 

Government  (b) 


268,300 

4.500 
800 

16,800 

56,900 

1,900 

3,200 

3.500 

3.500 
6,700 
8,300 

17,300 

3,200 

9,300 

9,300 

65,800 

8.500 
57,300 
15,400 
53,000 
45,800 


253.800 

3.900 
900 

15,600 

57.700 

1.900 
2,900 
3,800 
4,100 
6,600 
9,600 

16,900 

2.700 
9,200 
8,500 

60,300 

7,500 

52.800 
14,200 
48,800 
43,900 


(a)  Employment  figures  include  wage  and  salary  workers,  self-employed,  unnaid 

family  workers,  and  domestics.  ^ 

(b)  Includes  all  civilian  employees  0f  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
regardless  of  the  activity  in  which  employees  are  engaged. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  CQMfUNITY:  Santa  Ana  is  the  county  seat  of  Orange 
County  - one  of  California's  most  rapidly  developing  areas.  The  proximity  and 
easy  access  to  adjacent  Los  Angeles  County  have  always  proved  convenient  for 
interurban  commuting,  but  the  economy  of  Orange  County  is  becoming  increasingly 
self-sufficient.  While  the  community  first  gained  stature  as  a trade  and  ser- 
vice center  for  the  surrounding  agricultural  belts,  manufacturing  is  now  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  economy.  Over  21  percent  of  all  employment  in  the  Santa  Ana 
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community  is  in  manufacturing  and  half  of  all  factory  jobs  are  in  aerospace. 
Wholesale  and  retail  trade  outlets  employ  one- fourth  of  the  working  force;  "The 
City",  a large  trade  and  finance  complex  in  Orange  which  opened  in  1970,  exem- 
plifies the  type  of  recent  development  in  this  industry.  The  service  industry 
accounts  for  one  job  in  five  in  the  southern  portion  of  Orange  County.  In  the 
recreational  service  sector,  "Lion  Country  Safari"  opened  during  the  past  year 
and  tourist  trade  flourishes  in  the  beach  communities.  Government  agencies 
represent  17  percent  of  all  employment,  and  the  Santa  Ana  area  remains  an  im- 
portant center  of  activity  for  the  finance- insurance- real  estate  industry. 

The  area  is  served  by  the  Santa  Fe,  Southern  Pacific,  and  Union  Pacific  Pail- 
roads,  and  major  trucking  lines.  The  Santa  Ana,  Garden  Grove,  San  Diego,  and 
Newport  Freeways  link  the  community  with  the  entire  Southern  California  freeway 
network.  The  Orange  County  Airport  provides  nonstop  jet  flights  to  several 
western  cities  and  commuter  flights  and  helicopter  service  are  available  to  the 
Los  Angeles  International  Airport. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  LABOR  MARKET  AND  ECONOMIC  TRENDS:  Manufacturing  employ- 
ment peaked  in  1969  and  showed  a net  loss  of  800  workers  in  the  year  ending 
July  1970.  Electronics  firms  in  the  Santa  Ana  community  cut  back  by  1,300  dur- 
ing the  year  but  were  still  well  above  the  July  1968  level.  A rubber  factory 
closed  and  substantial  layoffs  took  place  in  the  fabricated  metals  group  since 
mid-1969.  Transportation  equipment  and  ordnance  recovered  somewhat  from  the 
severe  reductions  experienced  between  July  1967  and  1969.  Employment  in  the 
scientific  instrument  industry  more  than  doubled  in  the  past  two  years.  The 
Irvine  Industrial  Complex  has  grown  rapidly  as  new  firms  move  in  and  local  com- 
panies relocate  to  new  facilities. 

Aerospace  layoffs  in  the  Fullerton  community  have  affected  the  labor  supply  in 
the  Santa  Ana  community  as  well,  since  the  entire  county  is  essentially  one 
labor  market.  Throughout  the  county  large  surpluses  exist  of  unemployed  engi- 
neers and  draftsmen,  especially  in  electronic,  electrical,  and  mechanical 
fields.  The  oversupply  of  secretaries  and  other  clerical  workers  is  very  large. 
Very  few  hard-to-fill  positions  remain  in  any  occupation  as  the  number  of 
highly  educated  and  experienced  jobseekers  increases.  On  October  1,  1970, 
Orange  County  was  declared  an  area  of  substantial  unemployment  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor,  giving  local  firms  preference  in  the  award  of  federal 
contracts . 

Further  defense  layoffs  are  slated  for  1971  and  a rubber  factory  will  close, 
but  some  offset  to  the  factory  employment  decline  will  be  provided  as  employees 
from  Los  Angeles  based  manufacturing  firms  are  transferred  to  Orange  County. 
Industrial  and  commercial  as  well  as  residential  construction  was  at  a high 
level  during  1970  and  use  of  the  new  facilities  will  be  actively  promoted  dur- 
ing the  coming  two  years. 

Starting  Wage  Rates  for  Qualified  Workers 
July  19(0 


Occupation 

Code 

Rate 
of  pay 

Period 

Union 

Scale 

Stenographer  (clerical) 

Typist  (clerical) 

Salesperson,  general  (retail  trade).. 

Grocery  checker  (retail  trade) 

Machinist  (machine  shop) 

Electronic  assembler 

..  289.458 

$390-475 

340-425 

1.85-2.10 

4.09-4.71 

0 nfi-*?  fin 

Month 

Month 

Hour 

Hour 

Hour 

$3.30 

3.845 

3.69-5.00 

2.13-3.03 

3.10-3.15 

4.545 

mm 

Fiberglass  worker  (laminator) 

Construction  worker 

Service  station  attendant 

2.00-2.50 

2.50-3.00 

1.75-2.10 

Hour 

Hour 

Hour 

Hour 
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COMMUNITY  LABOR  MARKET  SURVEY  - SANTA  BARBARA 


Areas  Included  in  Community: 
Civilian  Population,  July  197O: 
County: 


Santa  Barbara,  Carpenteria,  Goleta,  Montecito 
Community:  lUU ,200  Santa  Barbara:  69,600 
Santa  Barbara 


Employment (a) 


by  Industry 


Industry 


July  July 

1970  1969 


Total 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries !! 

Mining 

Contract  construction 

Manufacturing ] ” 

Transportation,  communications,  and  utilities 

Trade 

Wholesale 

Retail 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate 

Service 

Government  (b) 


59,500 

1,900 

400 

3.300 
5,000 

2.300 
14,400 

2,400 

12,000 

2,900 

18,300 

11,000 


57,900 

2,000 

400 

3,400 

5,100 

2,200 

13,600 

2,200 

11,400 

2,700 

17,700 

10,800 


(a)  Employment  figures  include  wage  and  salary  workers,  self-employed,  unpaid 
family  workers,  and  domestics. 

(0)  Includes  all  civilian  employees  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
regardless  of  the  activity  in  which  employees  are  engaged. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  COMMUNITY:  The  City  of  Santa  3arbara  and  its  neighbor- 
ing areas  have  long  been  noted  for  an  excellent  climate  and  beautiful  oceanside 
location,  attracting  tourists  and  retirees  alike.  Easy  accessibility  to 
Los  Angeles,  100  miles  to  the  south  via  four-lane  highway,  and  to  Vandenberg 
Air  Force  3ase,  50  miles  to  the  north  have  been  important  factors  in  the  area's 
economic  development.  The  University  of  California  at  Santa  Barbara  has  been 
an  important  source  of  income  and  employment.  The  campus  has  also  contributed 
to  the  cultural  atmosphere  of  the  community  and  has  been  an  influential  factor 
in  attracting  new  firms  to  the  area.  Although  no  longer  a major  source  of  jobs 
agriculture  remains  a valuable  source  of  income.  ’ 


In  addition  to  common  carrier  truck  lines,  the  area  is  served  by  Greyhound  Bus 
Lines  and  Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  Regular  flights  are  scheduled  out  of 
Santa  Barbara  to  both  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco  by  Air  West  and  United  Air 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  LABOR  MARKET:  During  the  late  1950’s  and  the  early  part 
of  tne  1960's,  installation  of  facilities  for  missile  testing  at  Vandenberg  Air 
Force  Base  exerted  a pronounced  influence  on  the  growth  of  employment  in  the 


Santa  Barbara  community.  In  recent  years , however,  cutbacks  in  federal  civil 
service  employment  and  staff  reductions  by  defense  contractors  have  greatly  di- 
minished the  potential  of  the  base  as  a source  of  employment.  The  largest 
source  of  job  opportunities  in  the  south  county  area  is  the  service  industry 
which  utilizes  a wide  variety  of  occupations  ranging  from  highly  technical 
business  service  skills  to  medical  and  dental  occupations. 

Despite  growth  in  retail  establishments,  persons  seeking  sales  positions  have 
outnumbered  available  jobs.  A more  than  sufficient  supply  of  workers  exists  to 
meet  seasonal  peaks  in  tourist-related  trade  anl  service  industries.  Clerk- 
typists,  general  office  clerks,  and  bookkeepers  represent  a large  portion  of 
the  surplus  of  clerical  workers.  The  community  is  relatively  self-contained 
with  only  limited  numbers  of  workers  now  commuting  to  Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base 
or  to  other  areas  for  jobs. 

ECONOMIC  TRENDS:  Relatively  substantial  gains  in  employment  were  achieved  be- 
tween 1967  and  1969  in  construction,  manufacturing,  retail  trade,  and  in  ser- 
vice industries.  Local  industrial  growth  slowed  during  the  past  year,  probably 
as  a result  of  the  general  cutbacks  in  defense  contracts  and  because  of  the 
overall  weakness  in  the  housing  industry.  Building  permit  valuations  and  con- 
tract construction  employment  are  both  down  over  the  year  after  showing  a 
steady,  though  slight  increase  since  1966.  Some  factors  expected  to  have  a sig- 
nificant impact  on  the  community's  economy  include  a $7  million  expansion  pro- 
gram at  the  University  of  California  at  Santa  Barbara  and  several  research  and 
development  contracts  recently  awarded  to  local  firms.  Service  industries, 
retail  establishments,  and  the  government  sector  are  expected  to  continue  pro- 
viding most  of  the  jobs  in  the  area. 

Starting  Wage  Rates  for  Qualified  Workers 
July  1970 


Occupation 

Code 

Rate 
of  pay 

Period 

Union 

Scale 

Nurse,  general  duty  (med.  ser.) 

075.378 

$598-628 

Month 

Secretary  (clerical) 

201.368 

499-599 

Month 

««- 

Stenographer  (clerical ) 

202.388 

428-530 

Month 

__ 

Typist  (clerical) 

203.588 

398-455 

Month 

Salesperson,  general  (retail  trade ).... 

289.458 

1.65-1.75 

Hour 

Grocery  checker  (retail  trade) 

299.468 

2.00-2.50 

Hour 

$3. 9^5  hour 

Waitress,  informal  (hot el /restaurant ). . 

311.878 

1.65 

Hour 

10.00  shift 

Cook,  short  order  (hotel/restaurant). . . 

314.381 

18.00-20.00 

Shift 

19.55  shift 

Shirt  presser  (laundry) 

363.885 

1.85 

Hour 

Porter  I (any  ind.) 

381.887 

350-400 

Month 

_ _ 

Machinist  (machine  shop) 

600.280 

3.50-4.00 

Hour 



Electronics  assembler  (electronics).... 

726.781 

2.14-2.60 

Hour 



Construction  worker  I (construction)... 

869.884 

2.00-2.50 

Hour 

4.81*5  hour 

Service  station  attendant  (auto  serv.). 

915.867 

1.75-2.00 

Hour 

— 
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COMMUNITY  LABOR  MARKET  SURVEY  - SANTA  CRUZ 


Areas  Included  in  Community: 

Civilian  Population,  July  1970: 
County: 


Santa  Cruz,  Capitola-Live  Oak,  and 
Soquel-Aptos  Census  Divisions 

Community:  67,900  Santa  Cruz:  30,600 

Santa  Cruz 


Employment 


(a) 


by  Industry 


Industry 

July 

1970 

July 

1969 

Total 

25,100 

QDD 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries 

Contract  construction 

Manufacturing 

±,OUU 

Durable  goods 

J , UU'J 
l non 

Nondurable  goods 

i,yuu 

1,100 

Food  products 

Other  nondurable  Roods 

Transportation,  communications,  and  utilities 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 

ouu 

500 

700 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate 

OyjUU 

i non 

Service 

X,  uuu 
(L  cnn 

Government  (b) 

o,?uu 

5,100 

(a)  Employment  figures  include  wage  and  salary  workers,  self-employed,  unpaid 
family  workers,  and  domestics. 

(b)  Includes  all  civilian  employees  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
regardless  of  the  activity  in  which  employees  are  engaged. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  COMMUNITY:  Santa  Cruz  lies  on  thu  northern  shore  of 
Monterey  Bay,  7^  miles  south  of  San  Francisco  and  30  miles  southwest  of 
San  Jose.  An  important  resort  area,  the  community  attracts  a large  number  of 
tourists  to  its  nearby  beaches  and  State  Parks  in  the  summer.  Year-round,  it 
is  the  residence  of  many  retired  persons  and  of  workers  who  commute  as  fg,r  as 
the  San  Jose  area.  Trade  and  service  remain  the  dominant  economic  activities, 
although  manufacturing  achieved  new  importance  in  recent  years  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  space-age  electronics  firms.  The  University  of  California  at 
Santa  Cruz  is  one  of  the  major  employers  in  the  area,  as  well  as  a growing  eco- 
nomic and  social  influence  throughout  the  central  coast.  Natural  resources  such 
as  redwood  and  fir,  sand,  limestone,  and  tanbark  provide  the  basis  for  other 
manufacturing  in  and  around  Santa  Cruz.  The  processing  of  fruits,  vegetables 
and  other  foodstuffs  is  also  an  important  activity. 


Rail  transportation  is  provided  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Company.  Greyhound  Bus 
Lines  also  furnishes  service  to  other  cities,  while  a local  bus  line  serves  the 
community. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  LABOR  MARKET;  With  the  arrival  of  vacationers  in  early 
June  and  continuing  through  September,  there  is  a heavy  demand  for  waitresses, 
cooks,  dishwashers,  and  hotel  and  motel  maids.  During  the  winter,  service 
workers  are  in  surplus.  Occasionally,  demand  is  strong  for  workers  in  food 
processing,  but  as  in  industries  catering  to  tourists,  the  duration  of  high  em- 
ployment is  brief.  Throughout  the  two-thirds  of  the  year  when  neither  tourism 
nor  canning  is  strong,  there  is  a general  surplus  of  the  lesser- skilled. 

While  the  community  has  a considerable  reserve  of  workers  available  for  perma- 
nent jobs,  it  experiences  shortages  of  secretaries,  machinists,  automobile 
mechanics,  and  sheet-metal  workers.  Additionally,  Santa  Cruz  has  chronic 
shortages  of  registered  nurses,  licensed  vocational  nurses  and  medical  techni- 
cians. The  labor  force  is  supplemented,  however,  with  retired  persons  residing 
in  the  area  who  are  available  and  ^oalified  for  part-time  work  in  a variety  of 
occupations.  Also,  a significant  increase  has  occurred  in  the  work-age  popula- 
tion. Cabrillo  College,  a local  junior  college,  offers  a wide  range  of  voca- 
tional training  programs  in  addition  to  academic  courses. 

Building  trades  are  almost  completely  unionized.  Most  manufacturing  plants  are 
organized,  including  the  food  processors,  while  few  retail  trade  establishments 
except  chain  groceries  are  unionized. 

ECONOMIC  TRENDS:  A sudden  increase  in  manufacturing  employment  between  1966  and 
1968  resulted  from  increased  aerospace  spending.  In  the  past  two  years,  the 
electronics  industry  experienced  a sharp  decline  in  employment,  as  government 
contracts  were  cancelled  or  not  renewed.  No  change  in  this  trend  can  be  fore- 
seen in  the  near  future. 

The  University  of  California  campus,  opened  in  the  fall  of  1965  with  650  stu- 
dents, has  a present  enrollment  of  about  3,200.  Enrollment  is  expected  to  reach 
2^,000  or  more  by  1995.  As  well  as  adding  new  jobs,  the  University  has  boosted 
the  expansion  of  trade  and  service  facilities  and  should  continue  to  have  a 
stimulating  effect  upon  the  now  seasoned  economy. 


Starting  Wage  Rates  for  Qualified  Workers 
July  1970 


Occupation 


Union 

Scale 


Stenographers  (clerical) 

Typist  (clerical) 

Salesperson,  general  (retail  trade).. 

Grocery  checker  (retail  trade) 

Shirt  presser  (laundry) 

Cannery  worker,  men 

Cannery  worker,  women 

Machinist,  maintenance 

Service  station  attendant... 


600.280  4.10  Hour 

915.867  1.85-2.10  Hour 


299.468  4.015  Hour  $4,015 

363.885  1.86  Hour  1.86 

529.886  2.66-2.93  Hour  2.66-2.93 

529.886  2.49-2.73  Hour  2.49-2.73 


202.388  $435.00  Month 
203.588  395.OO  Month 
289.458  1.95-2.25  Hour 
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COMMUNITY  LABOR  MARKET  SURVEY  - SANTA  MARIA 


Areas  Included  in  Community; 
Civilian  Population,  July  1970; 
County ; 


Santa  Maria,  Betteravia,  Guadalupe,  Orcutt 
Community;  58,800  Santa  Maria:  32,300 
Santa  Barbara 


Employment (a)  by  Industry 


Industry  July  July 

1970 1969 

a • Tot!i1 22,300  22  ■'00 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries * ty,  i h£ 

MiKin§ 6no  -"h: 

Contract  construction 

Manufacturing 2 80C  2 700 

Transportation,  communications,  and  utilities l%oo  ,’w 

Trade 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate Vy* 

Service . ' 

Government  ( b ) . . ' ^,5°° 

v ' 3,100  3,100 

(aj  Employment  figures  include  wage  and  salary  workers,  self-employed,  unpaid 
family  workers,  and  domestics.  ^ 

(b)  alV;Imaiem?l0yeeS  °f  ?edera1’  state>  and  local  governments 

regardless  of  the  activity  m which  employees  are  engaged. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  COMITY:  Santa  Maria  is  the  largest  city  of  northern 
San.a  Barbara  County  it  is  located  on  Highway  101,'  31  miles  south  of 

m °blSP^  “ 74  mJil6S  north  of  the  City  of  Santa  Barbara.  Traditionally, 
Santa  Maria  has  served  as  a trade  center  for  the  surrounding  agricultural 
™;„  ““T"* activities  related  to  trade  and  service  coni"Le°S 

i - maj°rity  °f  ?obs  Wlthin  the  community,  a large  segment  of  the  popula- 
^ies  on  nonlocal  areas  for  employment,  particularly  at  Vandenberg  Air 
Force  jase,  18  miles  distant.  An  important  asset  to  the  area  is  Allan  Hancock 
College  with  an  approximate  enrollment  of  4,800  students.  Several  manufacturing 
employers  have  been  attracted  to  the  area;  however,  food  processing  remains  the 
dominant  manufacturing  activity.  Despite  the  area's  close  SoxSity  to 
Vandenberg,  no  major  space  or  defense  firms  have  located  here.  ? Y 

S °°SLeti?n  °f  a /°Ur:lans  divided  highway  between  Vandenberg  Air  Force  3ase 
mul-n“h  t-"pir?nS  °f  San^a  faria  has  relieved  peak  hour  congestion  and  cut  com- 
mu^ng  time  down  substantially.  Rail  transportation  is  provided  by  the 
San -a  Maria  Valley  Railroad  and  Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  Greyhound  Buslines 
provide  scheduled  service  while  common  carrier  truck  lines  have  overnight 
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delivery  to  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco.  In  addition,  Santa  Maria  Airport 
is  served  by  Air  West  Airlines  with  direct  flights  to  San  Francisco  and 
Los  Angeles. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  LABOR  MARKET:  Continuing  moderate  layoffs  of  civil  ser- 
vice employees  and  defense  contract  workers  at  Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base  have 
affected  the  economy  of  the  Santa  Maria  community.  Reductions  are  attributable 
to  the  cutback  in  missile  and  rocket  contracts  and  the  cancellation  of  the 
Manned  Orbital  Laboratory  (MOL)  Program.  Nearly  all  sectors  of  the  local  econ- 
omy have  been  adversely  affected,  but  particularly  hard  hit  have  been  the  con- 
struction industry  and  consumer-oriented  sales  and  services.  Sizeable  surpluses 
of  building  trades,  clerical  and  sales,  and  food  service  personnel  have  existed 
generally  throughout  the  past  year.  A more  than  adequate  labor  supply  is  avail- 
able for  seasonal  peaks  in  food  processing  and  the  trade  and  service  indus- 
tries. A ready  source  of  labor  is  provided  by  military  dependents,  particularly 
for  clerical,  service,  and  sales  occupations. 

ECONOMIC  TRENDS:  Annual  employment  growth  in  the  community  between  1967  and 
1969  averaged  a little  over  5.0  percent,  a relatively  high  rate  of  increase 
considering  the  effects  of  the  Vandenberg  work  force  reductions.  A large  por- 
tion of  the  employment  gain  during  that  two-year  period  took  place  in  manu- 
facturing - mainly  because  of  an  expansion  by  a local  magnetic  tape-producing 
firm  - as  well  as  in  retail  trade  and  agriculturally  related  activities. 
Growth  in  the  area  continued  during  the  past  year  though  at  a much  slower  rate. 
Efforts  to  attract  new  industry  has  met  with  some  success  with  the  recent  ad- 
dition of  a manufacturer  of  outboard  motors . A small  but  steady  increase  in 
nondefense  factory  work  is  anticipated  but  the  ongoing  downturn  in  aerospace 
work,  which  is  of  greater  economic  significance,  is  expected  to  continue  for  at 
least  another  year.  No  relief  is  in  sight  to  reverse  the  present  downward  trend 
in  building  permit  valuations  and  contract  construction  employment. 

Starting  Wage  Rates  for  Qualified  Workers 
July  1970 


Occupation 

Code 

Rate 
of  pay 

Period 

Union 

Scale 

Stenographer  ( clerical ) 

202.388 

$375-500 

Month 

Typi  st  ( clerical ) 

203.588 

325-350 

Month 

« — 

Salesperson,  general  (retail  trade). .. . 

289.458 

1.65-2.25 

Hour 

$1.91 

Grocery  checker  (retail  trade) 

299.468 

1.65 

Hour 

3.845 

Shirt  presser  (laundry) 

363.885 

1.65-1.75 

Hour 

1.71-1.81 

Cannery  worker  (male) 

529.886 

Hour 

2.66 

Cannery  worker  (female) 

5-29.886 

Hour 

2.49 

Machinist  (machine  shop) 

600.280 

3.60-5.00 

Hour 

Construction  worker 

869.887 

2.00-3.00 

Hour 

5.545 

Service  station  attendant.... 

915.867 

1.65-2.50 

Hour 
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COMMUNITY  LABOR  MARKET  SURVEY  - SANTA  MDNICA 


Areas  Included  in  Community:  Santa  Monica  and  Los  Angeles  City  sections  of 

Brentwood,  Pacific  Palisades,  Venice,  Westwood, 
West  Los  Angeles  and  unincorporated  county 

Civilian  Popula  .on,  July  1970:  Community:  280,200  Santa  Monica:  87,300 

County:  Los  Angeles 


Employment 


(a) 


by  Industry 


Industry 


July  July 

1970  1969 


Total 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries ..... 

Mining 

Contract  construction 

Manufacturing 

Durable  goods ” 

Aerospace 

Nondurable  goods 

Transportation,  communications,  and  utilities 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 

Wholesale  trade 

Retail  trade 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate 

Service 

Government  (b) 


154,200 

200 

600 

7,900 

22,900 

19,300 

14,100 

3,600 

7,400 

31.300 
5,000 

26.300 
9,300 

41.800 

32.800 


157,200 

200 

600 

7,500 

29,100 

25,500 

20,700 

3,600 

7,000 

30.300 
4,800 

25,500 

8,900 

42.300 

31.300 


^ Employment  figures  include  wage  and  salary  workers,  self-employed,  unpaid 
family  workers,  and  domestics. 

(b)  Includes  all  civilian  employees  of  Federal,  state,  and  local  governments 
regardless  of  the  activity  in  which  employees  are  engaged. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  COMMUNITY:  The  Santa  Monica  community  covers  the  area 
west  of  Beverly  Hills  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  extends  up  the  coast  to  the 
Ventura  County  line.  The  long  stretch  of  coastline  provides  popular  recreation 
and  vacation  areas.  About  three  of  every  five  residents  live  in  the  City  of 
Los  Angeles,  while  the  City  of  Santa  Monica  itself  accounts  for  only  31  percent 
of  the  total.  The  overall  population  increase  during  the  1960-70  period  was  at 
a slightly  faster  rate  than  the  county  average,  with  most  of  the  growth  occur- 
ring  in  the  Los  Angeles  sections  and  in  unincorporated  Malibu  and  Topanga. 
Reflecting  its  relatively  slow  expansion  during  the  period,  the  City  of 
Santa  Monica  slipped  in  size  rank  from  8th  to  11th  among  the  77  cities  in  the 
county.  The  southern  portion  of  the  city  and  the  adjacent  Venice  section  have 
a comparatively  large  representation  of  minority  residents. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  LABOR  MARKET:  Tie  industrial  pattern  of  the  Santa  Monica 
community,  a labor  demand  area,  requires  an  unusually  high  proportion  of  pro- 
fessional, technical,  managerial  and  other  white  collar  occupations.  Workers 
with  aerospace  experience,  however,  are  currently  in  surplus.  There  are  usually 
vacancies  for  medical  vocations  such  as  medical  technicians  and  nurses,  both 
registered  and  licensed  vocational.  In  the  crafts  there  is  an  active  demand 
for  automobile  mechanics,  frequently  required  to  have  foreign  car  experience. 
Although  needs  are  dropping,  there  are  occasional  openings  for  class  "A”  ma- 
chinists while  jobs  for  linemen  and  installer  repairmen  in  the  communications 
industry  are  frequently  available.  Well -qualified  secretaries  and  clerical  help 
with  good  typing  ability  are  in  demand  throughout  the  various  industries. 

ECONOMIC  TRENDS:  The  service  industries  provide  the  largest  number  of  jobs  in 
the  community.  The  unusual  decline  in  this  group  over  the  past  year  reflected 
a sharp  cutback  in  motion  picture  production  and  reductions  in  force  at  re- 
search and  development  firms.  Government  ranks  second  and  recent  growth  re- 
flects the  opening  of  a high  rise  federal  office  building  adjacent  to  the  large 
Veterans  Administration  and  nearby  UCLA.  Manufacturing  is  continuing  a long 
term  downtrend  paced  by  large  reductions  in  the  aerospace-electronics  complex. 
New  industrial  growth  is  discouraged  by  rising  land  costs  in  the  area.  A num- 
ber of  established  firms  have  relocated  or  are  planning  to  relocate  to  less 
urbanized  areas.  High  rise  commercial  and  residential  buildings  allow  a more 
intensive  use  of  available  land  and  recent  increases  in  construction  reflect 
this  trend  in  the  Century  City  and  Westwood  districts.  The  Pacific  Ocean  Park 
area  between  Santa  Monica  and  Venice  is  undergoing  extensive  redevelopment  that 
over  the  next  several  years  should  give  a much  needed  boost  to  this  currently 
depressed  area.  Trade,  service,  and  government  will  continue  to  expand  and  the 
outlook  for  future  growth  in  communications  and  finance  is  very  favorable. 

Starting  Wage  Rates  for  Qualified  Workers 
July  1970 


Occupation 

Code 

Rate 
of  pay 

Period 

Union 

Scale 

Stenographer  (clerical) 

. 202.388 

$425-450 

Month 

Typist  (clerical) 

. 203.588 

375-400 

Month 

-- 

Salesperson,  general  (retail  trade)... 

. 289.458 

1.75-2.00 

Hour 

-- 

Grocery  checker  (retail  trade) 

. 299-468 

3.845 

Hour 

$3,845 

Shirt  presser  (laundry) 

. 363.885 

1.75-1.95 

Hour 

1.96 

Machinist  (machine  shop) 

. 600.280 

4.00-4.50 

Hour 

Service  station  attendant 

. 915.867 

2.00-2.50 

Hour 

- “ 
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COMMUNITY  LABOR  MARKET  SURVEY  - SANTA  ROSA 


Areas  Included  in  Community: 


Civilian  Population,  July  1970: 
County : 


Santa  Rosa,  Santa  Rosa  North,  Santa  Rosa 
South  Census  Divisions,  and  the  cities  of 
Cot at i and  Rohnert  Park 

Community:  98,400  Santa  Rosa:  48,800 
Sonoma 


Employment 


(a) 


by  Industry 


Industry 


July  July 

1970  1969 


Total 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries.,..,,,.. 

Contract  construction 

Manufacturing [ # # 

Durable  goods 

Lumber  and  wood  products 

Other  durable  goods 

Nondurable  goods 

Food  products 

Other  nondurable  goods 

Transportation,  communications,  and  utilities 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate 

Service 

Government  (b) 


3^,900 

900 

2,600 

2,300 

1,200 

200 

1,000 

1,100 

600 

500 

2,000 

9,^00 

2,900 

8,300 

6,500 


3^,300 

900 

2,700 

2.300 
1,200 

200 

1,000 

1,100 

600 

500 

2,000 

9.300 
2,900 

8.100 

6.100 


^ Employment  figures  include  wage  and  salary  workers,  self-employed,  unpaid 
family  workers,  and  domestics, 

(b)  Includes  all  civilian  employees  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
regardless  of  the  activity  in  which  employees  are  engaged. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  COMMUNITY:  Santa  Rosa,  the  business,  financial,  and 
trading  center  of  a rich  agricultural  and  lumbering  area,  is  located  58  miles 
north  of  San  Francisco  on  U.  S.  Highway  101,  and  16  miles  east  of  the  Russian 
River  resorts.  Retail  trade  and  service  industries  provide  most  of  the  employ- 
ment opportunities  within  the  community.  However,  government  also  employs  a 
substantial  number  of  workers,  as  does  insurance. 


Two  railroads,  the  Northwestern  Pacific  and  the  Petaluma  and  Santa  Rosa,  serve 
the  city;  Overnight  truck  transportation  is  available  to  northern  and  southern 
California  cities,  while  Air  West  provides  passenger  and  express  freight  ser- 
vice from  the  County  Airport  located  six  miles  north  of  Santa  Rosa.  Commuter 
service  to  nearby  cities  is  furnished  by  Greyhound  Bus  Lines,  and  a municipal 
system  provides  local  workers  with  daytime  bus  routes.  Barge  service  to 
San  Francisco  Bay  is  available  at  Petaluma,  l6  miles  to  the  south  of  the  city. 
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CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  LABOR  MARKET:  The  labor  markpt  in  th.  o + n 
is  changing.  Agriculture  and  the  lumber  and  JSV  5 SanU  R°Sa  area 
still  providing  considerable  seasonal ^loySt  L JltlTl 
dominate  the  economy.  The  retail  trad* .in  ad^acent  areas>  no  longer 
an  increasing  residential  nnl^  J “?  S0rV1Ce  industries>  which  cater  to 

■unity's  JoSs,  and  »ell  tralSd  “ cSS'o  Pr°’':4e  ^ ° f the 

demand.  The  area’s  major  medical  facnitip.  clupa°lons  are  usuaUy  in 
most  classes  of  professional  and ",  ^ V COntinuin*  demand  for 
registered  nurses  and  nurse  aids.  On  the  oSer  teS  partlc;lsrl:' 

workers  in  semiskilled  occupations  and  untrained  youth  ’ Seasonal  and surpht.of 

Sing  Jet-iZSSr  “*  “ 

rs,f“  xl'sszz  sirs*  r.  - *.«•- 

Construction  workers  are  almost  completely  unionised  . 

garment,  neat,  poulW  vinpw  * monized,  as  are  food  checkers, 

worters.  Unionization  is  slight  among  retail  clerks  and  office 

ECONOMIC  TRENDS:  the  rap’d  develomen-  th.tu.eu  * . 

recent  years  is  progressing  in  Santa  Ros'a,  if*  •” 

196'^,  there  were  two  and  one-half  in  1Q70  n , * ^ Job  m Santa  Rosa  m 

Santa  Rosa  has  expanded  ’ts  imoortanep  .c  +u^  ’ • ur*n^  t“e  Past  ^ew  years, 
San  Francisco,  becoming  the  cc^erciS  ^striaf  ^ ^ n°rth  °f 

tional  ana  recreational  center  for’lnr™!  ! !’  dlcal  services,  educa- 

Populaticn  growth  has  not  only  expanded  and  its  neighboring  areas . 

fma+o^i  , , 0 ^ expanaed  „re  local  consumer  market,  but  also 

throughout  the  county . ^crK-^an^ ^vT ^ ’ ^°UthS  and  conmuters  for  jobs 
way  ■-  downtown  S-nta  snU  - 6 :orty'acre  1Jr=an  renewal  program  is  under- 

parklng  4-h^ef  an'  • - Ut  P?^ted.  CC^lex  of  commercial  building 
pleted  in  the  m:.d-1970Ts f ““  apart:aent  hidings  should  be  con- 

S tart  in.;  Wage  Rates  for  Qualified  Workers 
July  1970 


Stenographer  (clerical) ?n?  ,op 

Typist  (clerical) ^33  2^'for, 

Sa.esperson,  general  (retail  trade', . poq  >,U 

rocery  checker  (retail  trade) " 200  tip 

nirt  presser  (.laundry’! ’ 

jmery  worker . 

Macr.ir.-.st  (aac’-ine  chop) 

Service  station  attp-^irn  

' J±y.ZO/ 


*•*). 

9 


uoo.no 


375.00 
5-2. 

Poq 

• ^ c.j 


1.65-2.10 


I"1*-  r\  ry 


Month 

Month 

Hour 

Hour 

Hour 

Hour 

Hour 

Hour 
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COMMUNITY  LABOR  MARKET  SURVEY  - SONORA 


Areas  Included  in  Community: 
Civilian  Population,  July  1970: 
County: 


Sonora  Census  County  Division 
Community;  13,800  Sonora: 

Tuolumne 


4,200 


Employment (a)  by  Industry 


Industry  July  July 

1970  1969 


Total 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries 

Contract  construction 

Manufacturing 

Lumber  and  wood  products 

All  other  manufacturing 

Transportation,  communications,  and  utilities 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate 

Service 

Government  (b) 

(a)  Employment  figures  include  wage  and  salary  workers,  self-employed,  unpaid 
family  workers,  and  domestics. 

(b)  Includes  all  civilian  employees  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
regardless  of  the  activity  in  which  employees  are  engaged. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  COMMUNITY:  Sonora,  the  largest  city  and  the  county  seat 
of  Tuolumne  County,  is  the  entrance  to  a large  and  attractive  recreational  area 
in  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains.  The  community  has  a history  dating  back  to  the 
Gold  Rush  days;  and  Columbia  State  Park,  four  miles  from  Sonora,  is  a replica 
of  an  old  mining  town  and  a popular  tourist  attraction.  Sportsmen  are  also  at- 
tracted to  the  area  with  its  numerous  lakes  and  streams.  The  city  is  located  at 
the  junction  of  State  Highways  49  and  108.  The  community  is  served  by  the 
Sierra  Railroad,  which  connects  with  both  the  Southern  Pacific  and  Santa  Fe 
Railroads.  Greyhound  Bus  Lines  provide  transportation  to  Stockton,  and  the 
county  airport  is  located  at  Columbia.  Most  commuting  in  the  area  is  done  by 
private  car.  A community  college,  Columbia  Junior  College,  has  opened  within 
the  last  two  years  on  a beautiful  lakeshore  site  which  will  attract  both  fac- 
ulty and  students.  The  current  emphasis  at  the  college  is  on  prevocational 
training.  Job  opportunities  were  also  increased  by  the  opening  of  a State 
Conservation  Center. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  LABOR  MARKET:  Employment  in  lumber  and  wood  products, 
the  community's  principal  manufacturing  industry,  and  the  construction  industry 
are  both  seasonally  affected.  While  sawmills  can  operate  at  full  capacity  dur- 
ing the  winter  months,  operations  in  the  wood  come  to  a halt  after  the  first 


5,075 

5,125 

100 

125 

200 

225 

975 

1,075 

775 

825 

200 

250 

275 

275 

925 

925 

175 

175 

575 

550 

1,850 

1,775 

5M2 


heavy  storm.  The  recreation  industry,  which  affects  job  opportunities  in  both 
trade  and  services,  is  expected  to  offset  to  some  degree  the  seasonal  loss  of 
job  opportunities  in  manufacturing.  Promotion  of  the  area  as  a retirement 
locality  has  had  a decided  impact  on  job  opportunities  in  the  community.  The 
desire  of  many  to  move  from  urban  to  rural  areas  has  created  a problem  of  find- 
ing jobs  for  professional  workers  and  highly  skilled  workers.  There  is  cur- 
rently a surplus  of  accountants  and  business  and  production  managers.  Short- 
ages are  primarily  in  the  service  occupations  such  as  waitresses,  cooks, 
chambermaids,  and  day  workers.  Most  construction  workers  are  union  members,  but 
slightly  under  half  of  the  workers  in  the  lumber  and  wood  industry  belong  to 
unions . 

ECONOMIC  TRENDS:  There  has  been  a slight  gain  in  total  employment  in  the  com- 
munity since  i960,  despite  a decided  decline  in  manufacturing,  because  of  the 
opening  of  the  State  conservation  center  and  the  community  college.  Government 
is  now  the  largest  employer  in  the  community  followed  by  manufacturing  and 
trade.  Market  conditions  have  caused  a sharp  decline  in  the  lumber  industry 
and  a manufacturer  of  prefabricated  vacation  homes  closed.  Mining  and  proces- 
sing of  lime  has  stopped  at  one  plant  although  the  rotary  kiln  is  still  opera- 
ting. These  losses  have  been  more  than  offset  by  gains  in  government,  trade, 
and  service.  A rock  crushing  plant  whose  products  are  used  for  terrazo  has 
also  opened  in  the  community.  Little  major  economic  change  is  expected  in  the 
Sonora  area,  but  as  recreational  facilities  are  expanded  around  the  Don  fedro 

Dam  area,  job  opportunities  should  increase  in  both  trade  and  service 
industries . 


Starting  Wage  Rates  for  Qualified  Workers 
July  1970 


Occupation 


Stenographer  (clerical) 

Typist  (clerical) 

Lumber  checker  (sawmill) 

Salesperson,  general  (retail  trade).... 

Grocery  checker  (retail  trade) 

Waitress 

Shirt  presser  (laundry) 

Machinist  (machine  shop) 

Automobile  mechanic 

Millwright 

Edgerman  (sawmill) 

Construction  worker 

Log  truck  driver 

Service  station  attendant 

Tractor  operator 

Chokerman  (logging) *. 


Code  ®ate  Period  Union 

of  pay  Scale 


202.388 

$375.00 

Month 

203.588 

300.00 

Month 

m _ 

223.588 

3.295 

Hour 

$3,295 

289.458 

1.65 

Hour 

299.468 

2.00 

Hour 

4.01 

311.878 

1.65 

Hour 

* — 

363.885 

I.65 

Hour 

«»<•» 

600.280 

3.84 

Hour 

6.66 

620.281 

3.50-4.00 

Hour 

638.281 

4.45 

Hour 

4.45 

667.782 

3.945-4.10 

Hour 

869.887 

2.50 

Hour 

4.935 

904.883 

37-42 

Day 

915.867 

1.75 

Hour 

929.883 

3.00-4.50 

Hour 

6.91 

942.887 

2.25 

Hour 

3.395 
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COMMUNITY  LABOR  MARKET  SURVEY  - SOUTH  LAKE  TAHOE 


Areas  Included  in  Community: 


Civilian  Population,  July  1970 ; 


Counties : 


Lake  Valley  and  Lake  Tahoe  Census  County 
Divisions,  California,  and  those  portions 
of  Washoe  and  Douglas  counties,  Nevada, 
contiguous  to  Lake  Tahoe  and  extending  a 
distance  of  12  miles  into  Nevada 

Community:  36,400 
South  Lake  Tahoe:  12,000 

El  Dorado  and  Placer,  California 
Douglas  and  Washoe,  Nevada 


Employment (a)  by  Industry 


Industry  July  juiy 

1970 1969 

Total .g  , 0Q 

Agriculture,  forestry,  fisheries  and  mining pc  If 

Contract  construction 1 lcn  ** 

Manufacturing A»* 'Z  1 ’ 15° 

Transportation,  communications,  and  utilities icn  Ilf 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 2 77  o 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate ’onn 

Service 750 

Government  (b) ’If?  10>°75 

v ' 850  800 

w “a  ^ 

(b)  SS^ess^f 6D)Pl0yeeS  °f  Federal>  State,  and  local  governments 
regardless  of  the  activity  in  whicn  employees  are  engaged. 

west,  is  12  miles  wide  and  22  miles  long,  the  highest  lake  of  its  size  in  the 
to^he^k^S  C0nt1inenJ:  The  immunity  of  South  Lake  Tahoe  is  located  adjacent 

^hn,eie,S  - T f 6,229  feet  “1  several  smll  coa- 

munities . South  Lake  Tahoe  became  an  incorporated  city  in  1965.  The  area  nro 

”ataf  activitles’  “ter1"*  *°  ootoSlasl 

d f hermen’  boat  owners  8X1(1  sun-bathers  during  the  summer  months8  The 
gaming  casinos  in  Nevada  are  another  major  attraction  of  the  area  Although 

°f,  tte  “• 

? v mrfS°rt  ^o1-6!5  has  also  drawn  large  crowds  to  the  Lake  Tahoe  area  cn11+h 
Lake  Tahoe  can  be  reached  on  U.  S.  Highway  50  from  the 

rt  ’.Sri  89  ST*  u*  s*  Highway  80  with  South  Lake  Tahoe  and  from  the 
Facnn  S Til  “*  The  ^ iS  SerVed  by  one  bus  and  one  airline! 
traffic!  1 the  airport  ^ 1x56X1  expanded  to  accommodate  the  increased  air 
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CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  LABOR  MARKET:  Employment  in  the  South  Lake  Tahoe  area  is 
highly  seasonal . Peaks  are  reached  in  both  the  summer  and  winter  seasons  de- 
pending upon  such  factors  as  weather  and  road  conditions.  Job  opportunities 
normally  start  to  increase  in  early  summer  and  are  maintained  at  a relatively 
high  level  until  mid-September  or  early  October.  The  largest  number  of  employ- 
ment opportunities  are  in  service  industries;  casino  occupations,  maids,  wait- 
resses, cooks,  busboys  and  dishwashers.  During  the  summer  months,  a number  of 
these  jobs  are  filled  by  students.  There  is  a year-round  demand  for  a few 
highly  skilled  office  workers.  With  the  end  of  summer  tourist  season,  a number 
of  establishments  close  until  the  peak  of  the  winter  season  while  the  work 
force  in  other  establishments  may  be  drastically  reduced.  Construction  workers 
and  those  employed  in  some  occupations  in  retail  trade  are  generally  union  mem- 
bers. There  is  little  union  membership  among  other  occupational  groups  in  the 
community. 

ECONOMIC  TRENDS:  Although  there  has  been  steady  growth  in  employment  in  the 
Tahoe  area,  the  rate  of  growth  has  slowed  considerably  during  the  last  year. 
The  summer  season  which  usually  brings  millions  of  dollars  into  the  area  was 
much  less  profitable  in  1970  than  in  prior  years  principally  because  of  gener- 
ally unfavorable  economic  conditions.  Major  construction  continues,  however, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  lake  with  a new  hotel  complex  and  shopping  center. 
Job  opportunities  in  services  industries  in  both  the  summer  and  winter  months 
continue  to  show  gains  from  the  levels  of  past  years.  Employment  in  finance, 
insurance,  and  real  estate  establishments  is  also  higher  as  people  continue 
to  invest  in  summer  homes.  There  was  a slight  upward  trend  in  the  number 
working  in  transportation,  communications,  and  utilities  between  1969  and 
1970,  a trend  which  is  expected  to  continue  as  the  population  of  the  community 
increases. 


Starting  Wage  Rates  for  Qualified  Workers 
July  1970 


Occupation 


Stenographer  ( clerical ) 

Typist  (clerical) 

Salesperson,  general  (retail  trade 

Grocery  checker  (retail  trade) 

Chambermaid  (hotel  and  restaurant) 

Gambling  dealer 

Shirt  presser  (laundry) 

Construction  worker 

Service  station  attendant 


Code 

Rate 
of  pay 

Period 

Union 

Scale 

202.388 

$350-500 

Month 

203.588 

300-400 

Month 

m _ 

289.458 

1.65-3.25 

Hour 

299.468 

3.825 

Hour 

$3,825 

323.887 

1.75-2.25 

Hour 

•• 

343.468 

25.00 

Shift 

363.885 

1.65-2.50 

Hour 

869.887 

5.78 

Hour 

5.78 

915.867 

1.75-3.00 

Hour 
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COMMUNITY  LABOR  MARKET  SURVEY  - SOUTH  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Areas  Included  in  Conmunity: 


Civilian  Population,  July  1970 : 


County: 


South  San  Francisco,  Bayshore-Brisbane  and 
San  Bruno  Census  Divisions 

Community:  85,800 

South  San  Francisco:  1+6,800 

San  Mateo 


Employment (a)  by  Industry 


Industry 


July  July 

1970  1969 


Total 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries 

Contract  construction 

Manufacturing 

Food  and  kindred  products 

Chemicals 

Printing  and  paper 

Other  nondurables 

Primary  metals 

Fabricated  metals 

Electrical  and  nonelectrical  machinery 

Other  durables 

Transportation,  communications,  and  utilities 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate. . . . j 

Service ] " ” 

Government  (b ) 


61,100 

200 

3,100 

8,500 

1,500 

1,200 

1,100 

700 

900 

1,400 

900 

800 

26,300 

12,500 

1,100 

6,500 

2,900 


6l, 400 
200 
3,000 
8,800 
1,400 
1,200 
1,100 
800 
900 
1,600 
900 
900 

27.100 

12.100 
1,100 
6,200 
2,900 


TaT 

(b) 


Employment  figures  inciude  wage  and  salary  workers,  self-employed,  unpaid 
family  workers,  and  domestics.  9 ^ 

Includes  all  civilian  employees  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
regardless  of  the  activity  in  which  employees  are  engaged. 


CHAMCTERKTICS  OF  THE  COMMUNITY:  South  San  Francisco,  10  miles  south  of  the 

The7  airlines  ^2SthPi 18  the  ®ite  ofuthe  San  ^ancisco  International  Airport. 
ninvJnt1  " *nd  th  ir  maintenance  sh°P8  are  the  most  important  source  of  em- 
ployment in  the  area.  Recent  development  of  industrial  parte  in  wv, 

c^stw8?81800  /nd  BriSbane  has  attr&cted  a number  of  new  firms  into  the  area 
estS^dV of  warehouses  and  distribution  centers  continues,  as  long- 
estabxished  firms  expand  into  modern  facilities.  Manufacturing  processes  in- 
clude candy,  paints,  chemicals,  electronics,  home  furnishings  plastics  and 
machinery.  The  community  is  the  location  of  a well-established  produce  market 
Adooinmg  the  San  Francisco  International  Airport  is  a compl^o^ciaU; 

Stt  h0telS  and  *otels-  «"*  to  «oc«- 
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Commuter  service  to  San  Francisco,  San  Jose,  and  other  peninsula  points  is  pro- 
vided by  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  Greyhound  Bus,  and  peninsula  Bus  Lines. 
Freight  transportation  costs  are  the  same  as  in  San  Francisco;  motor  freight, 
railroad  and  airline  freight  are  available. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  LABOR  MARKET:  Well-qualified  workers  with  skills  uti- 
lized by  airlines  generally  have  little  difficulty  in  finding  employment  in 
South  San  Francisco.  Licensed  aircraft  mechanics,  aircraft  machinists,  and 
pilots  are  often  in  demand,  while  opportunities  are  usually  available  for  well- 
qualified  stewardesses.  Motels  and  restaurants  have  a steady  replacement  need 
for  front  desk  clerks,  room  maids,  cooks  and  waitresses.  Journeyman  sheet - 
metal  mechanics  and  machinists  can  usually  find  jobs  in  the  local  metal  trade 
industries.  There  is  also  a demand  for  exceptionally  well-qualified  secre- 
taries. In  contrast,  there  is  at  all  times  a surplus  of  unskilled  persons 
seeking  factory  work.  Almost  all  industries  in  South  San  Francisco  are 
unionized. 

ECONOMIC  TRENDS:  The  outlook  for  South  San  Francisco  is  excellent.  While  com- 
petition from  eastern  airports  for  passengers  to  Hawaii  brought  reductions  in 
airline  payrolls  early  in  1970,  recurrence  of  past  growth  trends  in  air  trans- 
portation is  anticipated.  Ten  million  dollars  will  be  spent  in  the  next  year 
to  rebuild  and  expand  the  airport's  road  system,  while  airlines  continue  con- 
struction of  multi-million  dollar  facilities  to  serve  the  passengers  of  the  747 
jets.  Additionally,  further  expansion  is  expected  in  wholesale  trade.  Because 
of  the  city's  central  location  and  the  availability  of  industrial  acreage, 
South  San  Francisco  is  becoming  one  of  the  chief  distribution  centers  in  the 
Bay  Area. 


Starting  Wage  Rates  for  Qualified  Workers 
July  1970 


Occupation 


Stenographer  (clerical) 

Typist  (clerical) 

Salesperson,  general  (retail  trade).... 

Grocery  checker  (retail  trade) 

Shirt  presser  (laundry) 

Machinist  (machine  shop) 

Service  station  attendant 


Code 

Rate 
of  pay 

Period 

Union 

Scale 

202.388 

$450.00 

Month 

203.588 

410.00 

Month 

289.458 

1.95-2.25 

Hour 

• • 

299.468 

4.015 

Hour 

$4,015 

363.885 

2.20 

Hour 

2.20 

600.280 

4.77 

Hour 

4.77 

915.867 

2.25-2.50 

Hour 

-- 

.5447 
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COMMUNITY  LABOR  MARKET  SURVEY  - STOCKTON 


Areas  Included  in  Community: 

Civilian  Population,  July  1970: 
County: 


Stockton  and  Stockton  North,  South  and  East 
Census  County  Divisions 

Community:  163,100  Stockton:  102,700 
San  Joaquin 


Employment (a) 


by  Industry 


Industry 


July 

1970 


July 

1969 


Total 

Agriculture,  forestry,  fisheries,’ and’ mining 

Contract  construction 

Manufacturing 

Food  and  kindred  products !.!!!!!!! 

Lumber  and  wood  products 

Paper  and  allied  products 

Stone,  clay  and  glass * | ***  * ’ 

Nonelectrical  machinery 

All  other  manufacturing 

Transportation,  communications,  and  utilities 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 

Finance , insurance , and  real  estate 

Service 

Government  (b ) ’ 


73,400 

2,900 

3,200 

10,000 

3,700 

1,000 

500 

1,000 

1,000 

2,800 

5,600 

18,600 

2,600 

12,900 

17,600 


73.600 
3,300 
3,300 

10.600 

4.100 
1,000 

500 

1,000 

1.100 
2,900 

5,5CO 

18,200 

2,500 

12.600 

17.600 


w 

(b) 


self-employed,  unpaid 


Employment  figures  include  wage  and  salary  workers', ' 
family  workers,  and  domestics. 

Includes  aU  civilian  employees  of  Federal,  state,  and  local  governments 
regardless  of  the  activities  in  which  employees  are  engaged. 


Z if  '°Tnir!  St00kt0"’  the  Ur8"t  city  end  the  county 
seat  of  San  Joaquin  County,  is  the  industrial  center  of  the  Delta  region 

the  norths  San  Joaquin  Valley.  Stockton  has  a laJge  iPhaJd  « " £h 

shinsShljrd  \variety  of  products  on  oceangoing  vessels  as  welTas  on  smaller 
ships.  Three  transcontinental  railroads,  three  local  railroads  aM  KTw 

c?rity- Ther3  are 

and  the  metropolitan  airport  also  serves  as  a training  field  for  let 
The  ma or  highways  in  the  area  are  U.  S.  Highway  99  Sch  JL ££? of 
C ntral  Valley,  and  U.  3*  Highway  50  which  connects  Stockton  with  the 

San  Pmnoisco  i«y  Area.  The  miveralty  of  IMific  arf  the  S«  Mta 

J ?n  the  Cit»  »f  Stcckton.  Residents  of  Co^lties  ad  went 
S t * Pri,Ste  b“aMe  **  oPPOftohities  ere  note  pSS 
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CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  LABOR  MARKET:  Agriculture  and  allied  industries  continue 
to  dominate  the  economy  of  Stockton,  but  job  opportunities  in  government,  ser- 
vice industries  and  trade  have  continued  to  increase  since  1968.  Despite  some 
cutbacks,  two  large  Federal  installations,  Tracy  Defense  Supply  Depot  and 
Sharpe  Army  Depot,  have  had  a significant  impact  on  jobs  in  the  labor  market 
area  during  recent  years.  Stockton  also  is  the  location  of  a state  hospital 
which  specializes  in  the  care  and  rehabilitation  of  the  mentally  ill.  Despite 
these  expansions,  there  is  a consistent  surplus  of  unskilled  and  semiskilled 
workers  even  at  the  peak  of  the  season.  Most  workers  employed  in  manufacturing, 
construction,  and  in  transportation,  communications,  and  utilities  industries 
are  union  members  as  are  a substantial  number  of  those  working  in  service  in- 
dustries and  retail  trade. 

ECONOMIC  TRENDS:  The  economic  growth  of  Stockton  has  not  kept  pace  with  its 
population  growth  although  increases  have  been  evident  since  1968.  The  changes 
from  July,  1969  to  July,  1970  are  caused  principally  by  two  factors:  A change 
in  the  timing  of  agricultural  activities  and  the  general  economic  recession 
throughout  the  state.  The  most  significant  loss  was  in  manufacturing  with  year- 
to-year  declines  in  food  processing  and  in  nonelectrical  machinery.  There  was 
also  a loss  in  construction  and  in  agricultural  employment.  These  losses, 
however,  were  nearly  offset  by  gains  in  service  industries,  finance,  insurance, 
and  real  estate  and  trade.  During  the  last  year,  cutbacks  of  permanent  person- 
nel have  occurred  at  the  two  major  defense  installations,  Sharpe  Army  Depot  and 
Tracy  Defense  Supply  Depot.  Swift  and  Company  have  established  a meat  packing 
plant  which  employs  nearly  400  people  and  Fhilco-Ford  has  established  a small 
manufacturing  plant.  Five  companies,  all  in  manufacturing,  have  left  the  com- 
munity during  the  last  two  years. 

Starting  Wage  Rates  for  Qualified  Workers 
July  1970 


Occupation 

Code 

Rate 
of  pay 

Period 

Union 

Scale 

Stenographer  (clerical ) 

202.388 

$400.00 

Month 

Typist  (clerical) 

203.588 

350.00 

Month 

— 

Salesperson,  general  (retail  trade).... 

289.458 

1.70-1.80 

Hour 

$1.70 

Grocery  checker  (retail  trade) 

299.468 

3.82 

Hour 

3.82 

Shirt  presser  (laundry) 

363.885 

1.83 

Hour 

1.83 

Cannery  worker,  men 

529.886 

2.66 

Hour 

2.66 

Cannery  worker,  women 

529.886 

2.48 

Hour 

2.48 

Machinist  (machine  shop) 

600.280 

4.42 

Hour 

4.42 

Construction  worker 

869.887 

4.925 

Hour 

M25 

Service  station  attendant 

915.867 

400.00 

Month 

— 
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COMMUNITY  LABOR  MARKET  SURVEY  - SUSANVILLE 


Areas  Included  in  Community: 


Susanville  and  Honey  Lake  Census  County 
Divisions 


Civilian  Population,  July  1970: 


Community:  14,500  Susanville:  6,600 


County: 


Lassen 


Employment (a)  by  Industry 


Industry 


July 

1970 


July 

1969 


Total 


4,275 


Contract  construction 
Manufacturing 


100 

425 

400 


Lumber  and  wood  products 


Transportation,  communications,  and  utilities 150  175 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 550  675 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate 75  75 

Service.  300  300 

Government  (b) 2>575  2>950 

^ Employment  figures  include  wage  and  salary  workers,  self-employed , nnpnTT 
family  workers,  and  domestics. 

(b)  Includes  all  civilian  employees  of  Federal,  state,  and  local  governments 
regardless  of  the  activity  in  which  employees  are  engaged . 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  COMMUNITY:  Susanville,  the  largest  city  in  Lassen 

County  and  the  county  seat,  is  located  on  the  Susan  River.  The  area  is  well- 
known  for  its  excellent  hunting  and  fishing  which  attracts  many  sportsmen  dur- 
ing the  summer  and  fall  seasons.  Recreation  has  played  an  important  part  in 
the  economy  during  the  past  few  years,  and  the  continued  expansion  of  facili- 
ties is  expected  to  attract  tourists  to  the  community.  The  biggest  employer  in 
the  area  is  government  which  far  outranks  the  largest  manufacturing  industry, 
lumber  and  wood  products,  and  also  wholesale  and  retail  trade  and  service  in- 
dustries. Susanville  can  be  reached  from  the  west  by  State  Highways  36  or  44 
and  from  the  north  or  south  by  Highway  395-  Transportation  to  the  community  is 
provided  by  Greyhound  Bus  Lines,  but  most  local  travel  is  done  by  private  auto- 
mobile even  in  the  often  severe  winter  weather  conditions . 
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housewives  or  students  from  Lassen  College  who  are  seeking  summer  work.  Young 
people  tend  to  leave  the  community  to  search  for  year-round  job  opportunities 
in  larger  cities.  Lassen  College  graduates  students  in  gunsmithing  and  forestry 
as  well  as  in  commercial  courses  in  auto  mechanics,  drafting,  and  secretarial 
work.  About  half  of  the  retail  clerks  and  meat  cutters  in  grocery  stores  are 
union  members.  The  lumber  and  wood  industry  is  not  organized. 

ECONOMIC  TRENDS:  Located  in  a highly  scenic  hunting  and  fishing  area,  the  com- 
munity has  continued  its  efforts  to  develop  recreational  facilities.  The  U.S 
Forest  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  operate  a program  of  recrea- 
tional site  and  campground  development.  Cutbacks  at  the  Sierra  Ordnance  Depot 
during  recent  months  have  caused  a decrease  in  job  opportunities  with  the 
Federal  Government.  Payrolls  have  also  dropped  in  the  lumber  industry  because 
of  lack  of  demand  for  lumber  products.  The  California  Conservation  Center,  a 
minimum  security  prison,  maintains  a fairly  large  permanent  staff  contributing 
to  the  economy  of  the  community.  No  new  industries  have  been  established  in 
recent  years  nor  has  there  been  any  major  expansion  of  existing  firms.  There 
is  no  expectation  of  any  major  change  in  the  economic  composition  of  the  com- 
munity, and  Lassen  County  is  expected  to  remain  a county  of  substantial  and 
persistent  unemployment. 

Starting  Wage  Rates  for  Qualified  Workers 
July  1970 


Occupation 


Stenographer  (clerical) 

Typist  (clerical) 

Salesperson,  general  (retail  trade) 

Grocery  checker  (retail  trade) 

Shirt  presser  (laundry) 

Correctional  officer 

Machinist  (machine  shop) 

Ordnanceman 

Construction  worker 

Service  station  attendant 


Code 

Rate 
of  pay 

Period 

Union 

Scale 

202.388 

$375-405 

Month 

203.588 

325-377 

Month 

.... 

289.^58 

1.65-2.70 

Hour 

$2.70 

299.468 

3.825 

Hour 

3.825 

363.885 

1.75 

Hour 

372.868 

644 

Month 

600.280 

3.50-4.00 

Hour 

4.505 

632.281 

3.13-3.96 

Hour 

869.887 

4.00-4.935 

Hour 

4.935 

915.867 

2.00 

Hour 
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COMMUNITY  LABOR  MARKET  SURVEY  - TORRANCE 


Areas  Included  in  Community: 


Civilian  Population,  July  1970: 
County: 


Torrance,  Gardena,  Hermosa  Beach,  Lawndale, 
Lomita,  Manhattan  Beach,  Palos  Verdes  Estates, 
Redondo  Beach,  Rolling  Hills,  Rolling  Hills 
Estates,  and  portions  of  Carson,  Los  Angeles 
City  and  unincorporated  county 


Community:  484,300 
Los  Angeles 


Torrance:  135,800 


Employment (a)  by  Industry 


ERIC 


Industry 

July 

1970 

July 

1969 

Total 

160,900 

i,4oo 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries 

Mining 

Contract  construction 

300 

13.600 

59.600 
5,200 

4.800 
2,700 

15,900 

13,000 

18,000 

3.800 

34.600 
4,900 

29,700 

4,000 

24.800 

18.800 

Manufacturing 

Primary  metals 

Fabricated  metal  products 

Machinery,  except  electrical 

Electrical  machinery 

Transportation  equipment 

• • J.O  , uuu 

i i finn 

Other  manufacturing 

• • XJLjUUU 

1 A £nn 

Transportation,  communications,  and  utilities 
Wholesale  and  retail  trade 

* • xO , OUU 

4,000 

Q/C  jjAA 

Wholesale  trade 

• • jO , HOO 

e onn 

Retail  trade 

*• 

oi  i no 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate 

• • j±,J.UU 

e Uoo 

Service 

• • *t  y tW 

Government  (b) 

. . dO,300 

19,600 

self-employed,  unpaid 


(a)  Employment  figures  include  wage  and  salary  workers, 

family  workers,  and  domestics.  1 

(b)  all/^ilia«  e°Ployees  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 

regardless  of  the  activity  in  which  employees  are  engaged, 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  COMMUNITY:  Torrance  covers  the  southwest  portion  of  the 

county  including  the  Palos  Verdes  Peninsula.  Ir«  terms  of  population  this 

community  ranks  second  in  the  county  and  is  one  of  the  fastest  growing  communi- 

ties. The  peninsula,  which  houses  only  a minor  proportion  of  the  total  resi- 
1S  _on?  of  ^he  county's  outstanding  high  income,  low  population  density 
rn  v-'  Durin?  *he  1960-70  period  the  City  of  Torrance  advanced  from  5th  to 

wS"®,  fS\tl0n  800118  the  77  cities  in  the  county.  This  city  is  17  miles 
southwest  of  downtown  Los  Angeles,  and  7 miles  northwest  of  Los  Angeles  Harbor. 
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The  City  of  Gardena  has  a notably  high  concentration  of  Japanese  residents,  but 
Mexican-Americans  represent  the  largest  minority  group  in  the  community  as  a 
whole . 

CHARACTERISTIC?  OF  THE  LABOR  MARKET:  There  is  a broad  scope  of  light  and  heavy 
industrial  activity  available  in  the  community.  Manufacturing  accounts  for 
over  one-third  of  total  employment  and  almost  half  of  the  factory  jobs  are  in 
the  aerospace  industries.  The  recent  cutback  in  aerospace  employment  here  and 
in  neighboring  communities  has  resulted  in  growing  unemployment  among  highly 
skilled  and  experienced  workers  including  engineers  and  associated  technicians, 
machine  shop  workers,  electronic  assemblers,  and  clerical  workers.  Expansion 
in  retail  trade,  services,  and  government  more  than  offset  the  manufacturing 
losses  over  the  past  year  to  sustain  the  continued  growth  in  total  employment. 
Many  residents,  however,  still  commute  to  jobs  in  other  communities  from  this 
labor  supply  area.  Local  job  openings  are  usually  available  for  medical  work- 
ers, well-qualified  secretaries,  clerk- typists,  automobile  mechanics,  and  sew- 
ing machine  operators. 

ECONOMIC  TRENDS:  This  community  is  one  of  the  few  areas  in  greater  Los  Angeles 
in  which  there  is  open  land  for  commercial  and  industrial  development  and  ex- 
pansion. Partly  for  this  reason,  the  number  of  jobs  in  the  Torrance  area  has 
increased  at  a faster  rate  than  in  the  county  in  recent  years  and  this  growth 
is  expected  to  continue.  Two  large  industrial  tracts  are  being  developed  which 
will  attract  new  firms  to  the  area.  Torrance  ranked  third  in  retail  sales 
volume  in  Los  Angeles  County  during  1969,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  a very 
significant  increase  in  sales  will  occur  when  the  Del  Amo  Fashion  Square  expan- 
sion project  is  completed  and  the  new  shopping  developments  are  opened  to  the 
public.  Additional  professional,  medical,  and  clerical  workers  will  be  needed 
as  a result  of  the  multi-million  dollar  expansion  programs  at  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Harbor  General  Hospital  and  Torrance  Memorial  Hospital.  A major  rede- 
velopment project  has  been  announced  for  the  downtown  area  of  Redondo  Beach. 

Starting  Wage  Rates  for  Qualified  Workers 
July  1970 


Occupation 

Code 

Rate 
of  pay 

Period 

Union 

Scale 

•Stenographer  (clerical) 

202.388 

$425.00 

Month 

Typist  (clerical) 

203.588 

360-375 

Month 

— 

Salesperson,  general  (retail  trade).... 

289.458 

1.75-2.00 

Hour 

— 

Grocery  checker  (retail  trade) 

299.468 

3.845 

Hour 

$3-845 

Shirt  presser  (laundry) 

363.885 

1.75-1-95 

Hour 

1.96 

Porter 

381.887 

2.00-2.50 

Hour 

— 

Machinist  (machine  shop) 

600.280 

3.50-4.00 

Hour 

-- 

Truck  driver,  light 

906.883 

2.25-3-00 

Hour 

-- 

Service  station  attendant 

915.867 

2.00-2.50 

Hour 

-- 
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COMMUNITY  LABOR  MARKET  SURVEY  - TURLOCK 


Areas  included  in  Community: 
Civilian  Population,  July  1970: 
County: 


Turlock  Census  County  Division 
Community:  40,500  Turlock:  13,900 
Stanislaus 


Employment (a)  by  Industry 


Industry 


July  July 

1970  1969 


Total 9,775  9,500 

Agriculture,  forestry,  fisheries,  and  mining 1,750  1,900 

Contract  construction 375  4oO 

Manufacturing 2,075  2,000 

FOod  and  kindred  products 1,600  1,550 

All  other  manufacturing 475  450 

Transportation,  communications,  and  utilities 575  550 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 1,650  1,600 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate 300  300 

Service 1,850  1,750 

Government  (b) 1,200  1,000 


(a)  Employment  figures  include  wage  and  salary  workers,  self-employed,  unpaid 
family  workers,  and  domestics. 

(b)  Includes  all  civilian  employees  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
regardless  of  the  activity  in  which  employees  are  engaged. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  COMMUNITY:  The  economy  of  Turlock,  13  miles  south  of 
Modesto,  is  based  upon  agriculture  and  allied  industries.  The  economy  is  be- 
coming more  diversified  with  the  expansion  on  medical  services.  The  community 
is  also  the  principal  supplier  of  goods  and  services  for  the  surrounding  com- 
munities where  much  of  the  population  growth  has  occurred.  Many  residents  com- 
mute to  work  in  Modesto,  Stockton,  or  Merced.  Passenger  service  to  and  from 
Turlock  is  offered  by  Greyhound  Bus  Lines  and  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad. 
Freight  service  is  provided  by  the  Southern  Pacific  and  Tidewater  Southern 
railroads  and  several  trucking  firms.  Stanislaus  State  College  is  located  in 
Turlock,  and  its  rapid  growth  in  recent  years  has  increased  the  number  of  job 
opportunities  in  the  community. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  LABOR  MARKET:  The  economy  is  primarily  agriculturally 
based  with  many  products  processed  locally.  This  creates  a seasonal  pattern  of 
employment  in  Turlock  not  uncommon  to  other  valley  communities.  Peaches  and 
grapes  are  the  principal  crops  and  poultry  raising  and  packing  constitute  a 
major  industrial  activity.  Opportunities  for  work  are  good  during  the  height 
of  agricultural  activity,  both  in  the  fields  and  in  food  processing  plants. 
The  seasonality  of  employment  opportunities  causes  a sizeable  labor  surplus  of 
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semiskilled  and  unskilled  workers  during  winter  months.  Nearly  all  construc- 
tion, trucking,  and  warehousing  workers  are  union  members.  Unionization  exists 
to  a lesser  extent  among  retail  clerks  and  culinary  workers. 

ECONOMIC  TRENDS:  Much  of  the  economic  growth  in  the  Turlock  community  has  been 
the  result  of  the  sizeable  population  growth  in  the  area  and  the  increased  de- 
mand for  goods  and  services.  There  has  also  been  a continued  expansion  and 
modernization  of  the  food  processing  plants  in  the  area.  A manufacturer  of 
portable  steel  buildings  with  a payroll  of  over  100  employees  has  moved  into 
the  area,  and  the  addition  of  mental  health  facilities  to  a local  hospital  will 
be  completed  in  September,  1970.  An  egg-packing  plant  with  a potential  payroll 
of  40  persons  will  be  in  operation  by  March,  1971.  One  grain  processing  and 
distributing  firm  has  moved  from  the  area  to  a smaller  community  in  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley. 


Starting  Wage  Rates  for  Qualified  Workers 
July  1970 


Occupation 


Code 


Union 

Scale 


Stenographer  (clerical) 

Typist  (clerical) 

Salesperson,  general  (retail  trade).... 

Grocery  checker  (retail  trade) 

Shirt  presser  (laundry) 

Laborer,  male  (poultry  production) 

Laborer,  female  (poultry  production)... 

Cannery  worker,  male 

Cannery  worker,  female 

Machinist  (machine  shop) 

Construction  worker 

Service  station  attendant 


• • « • 


525.887  2.37  Hour  2.37 

525.887  2.37  Hour  2.37 

529.886  2.66  Hour  2.66 

529.886  2.58  Hour  2.58 

600.280  3.00  Hour  4.25 

869.887  3.00  Hour  5.18 

915.867  2.00  Hour 


202.388  $350  Month 
203.588  1.80  Hour 
289.458  1.80  Hour 


299-468  130  week  $160  Week 

363.885  1.77  Hour 
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COMMUNITY  LABOR  MARKET  SURVEY  - URIAH 


Areas  Included  in  Community:  Ukiah  and  Ukiah  Rural -Talmage  Census  Divisions 
Civilian  Population,  July  1970:  Community:  18,200  ukiah:  10,000 
County:  Mendocino 


Employment  (a) 


by  Industry 


Industry 

July 

1970 

July 

1969 

Total 

9,300 

300 

Agriculture,  forestry  and  fisheries 

Contract  construction 

Manufacturing 

oOO 

1,500 

1,300 

Lumber  and  wood  products 

Other  manufacturing 

Transportation,  communications,  and  utilities.. 
Wholesale  and  retail  trade 

200 

600 

2,300 

300 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate 

Service 

Government  (b) 

l,b00 

2,300 

1ST 

(b) 


Employment  figures  include  wage  and  salary  workers,  self-employed,  "unpaid 
family  workers,  and  domestics.  ’ 

lliaf • e”?l0yeeS  0f  Federal»  state>  and  local  governments 
regardless  of  the  activity  in  which  employees  are  engaged. 


SitUat6d  118  north  of  San  Francisco 

o2  miles  north  of  Santa  Rosa  on  U.  S.  Highway  101,  is  the  City  of  Ukiah  a 

T2.  C6Ser  f°r  the  surrounding  lumbering  and  agricultural  ai4a. 

CouStv  SaiLS  gt?e  prinC4i?al.SUpplier  of  &<***  “d  services  to  Mendocino 
f?™?  the  C0Bnwnity  is  the  County  seat,  has  several  wood  products 

1 f *nvirons>  is  the  site  of  a major  State  hospital,  and  hosts 
considerable  tourist  traffic  during  the  summer  months.  The  woods  that  ring  the 
oMjmty  contain  loggia  cmB  M lmiet  ^ an  well  as  out“r^re“ 
ion.  Vineyards  and  pear  orchards  blanket  much  of  the  cultivated  land  of  the 

iS  provided  ^ Greyhound  Bus  Lines  and  the  North- 
western mcific  Railroad  between  Willits  and  Eureka.  Railroad  passenger  service 

ff0m.  "mit>  *°  F°rt  *•«  W California  SSSKS2T 
£«***  lineS  PfOTide  freight  service-  Golden  Pacific  Airlines  provides 

,PfSfnfr  servdce  t0  PO^s  north  and  south.  There  is  no  local  bus  ser- 
vice, but  taxis  operate  within  the  city. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  LABOR  MARKET:  Labor  supply  and  demand  undergo  cons id- 
e»Ua  fluctuation  <*er  the  year  in  the  Utah  a£a!  The  peak  ae .ZT  Sere 
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in  tooth  agriculture  and  the  lumber  and  wood  products  industry  occurs  in  August 
and  September. 

As  a reflection  of  the  continuing  growth  in  trade  and  services,  the  demand  for 
labor  is  fairly  good  in  these  groups.  There  is  demand  for  salespeople,  office 
workers,  skilled  mechanics  and  repairmen,  and  hospital  workers.  With  expanding 
medical  services  there  have  been  chronic  shortages  of  registered  nurses,  li- 
censed vocational  nurses,  and  nurse  aids.  In  metal  manufacturing  industries 
there  is  generally  a shortage  of  machinists.  Electronic  assemblers  have  been 
in  limited  demand  and  local  inexperienced  workers  have  been  recruited  and 
trained  to  meet  these  needs.  At  periods  of  peak  demand  the  local  supply  of  con- 
struction, logging,  and  sawmill  laborers  is  sufficient  and  during  winter  months 
there  are  heavy  surpluses.  During  the  summer  seasonal  shortages  of  cooks, 
waitresses,  maids,  and  harvest  workers  often  occur. 

The  construction,  pressboard,  electronics,  and  metals  industries  are  almost 
completely  unionized,  and  transportation  is  largely  organized.  Logging  is  par- 
tially unionized,  but  few  sawmill  workers  are  union  members.  Grocery  checkers 
are  partly  unionized  and  culinary  workers  are  to  a small  extent. 

ECONOMIC  TRENDS:  Controlled  logging  and  sustained-yield  lumber  production 
should  help  to  maintain  current  levels  of  employment  in  the  regionally  impor- 
tant lumber  industry,  also  supported  by  the  manufacture  of  new  wood  products. 
Some  diversification  in  manufacturing  can  be  expected,  along  the  lines  of  a 
carpet  manufacturer  recently  located  in  Ukiah. 

Over  the  past  few  years  employment  gains  have  been  small  and  limited  mainly  to 
retail  trade,  service  and  government.  Because  of  the  development  of  nearby 
recreation  areas  Ukiah  is  capturing  a greater  volume  of  tourist  trade.  The  new 
Redwood  Forest  National  Park,  to  the  north  in  Del  Norte  County,  should  bolster 
this  trend  as  vacationers  travel  through  the  area. 

Starting  Wage  Rates  for  Qualified  Workers 
July  1970 


Occupation 

Code 

Rate 
of  pay 

Period 

Union 

Scale 

Stenographer  (clerical) 

202.388 

$375.00 

Month 

Typist  (clerical) 

203.588 

340.00 

Month 

Salesperson,  general  (retail  trade).... 

289.458 

1.65-1.80 

Hour 

Grocery  checker  (retail  trade) 

299.^8 

3.825 

Hour 

$3,825 

Machinist,  maintenance  (lumber) 

600.280 

3.50-3.75 

Hour 

.. 

Grader  (woodworking) 

669.587 

3.50-4.00 

Hour 

_ _ 

Service  station  attendant 

915.867 

2.00 

Hour 

_ _ 

Material  handler  (sawmill) 

929.887 

2.75-3.00 

Hour 

Chokerman  (logging) 

942.887 

3.20-3.50 

Hour 

— 
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COMMUNITY  LABOR  MARKET  SURVEY  - VALLEJO 


Areas  Included  in  Community: 
Civilian  Population,  July  197O: 
County: 


Vallejo  Census  Division 

Community:  79,500  Vallejo:  71,000 

Solano 


Employment (a)  by  Industry 


Industry  July  July 

1970  1969 

Manufacturing :::::::::::  C 1#s 

Other  manufacturing 4oo  Loo 

Transportation,  communications,  and  utilities ! 1.100  i onn 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade j,  goo  f’L 

Finance,  insurance  and  real  estate ' . “ ' * '2£  4’H 

Service _ 900 

Oo,e™ent  w ::::::::::::::::::::::::  j;|S! 

“ “I"y  ’Rrl“P!-  »»P.ld 

(b)  A1?11” employee8  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 

regardless  of  the  activity  in  which  employees  are  engaged. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  COMMUNITY:  On  the  west  shore  of  San  Pablo  Bay,  28  miles 
“£*  _?&klfnd  35  1111168  t*0*  San  Francisco,  is  the  industrial  city  of 
vSimo*  J;0cal  eco“°«y  18  dominated  by  Mare  Island  Naval  Shipyard  in 

. T£Yi#  Air  -!r“  Base  near  pairfi6ld*  Most  Of  the  employment  op- 
portunities in  the  community  are  provided  by  the  Naval  Shipyard  Vallelo  has 

T"™*  rrt.il  trrtte  outlet,  u ,«rr«  « ".hopple  “ntefS'thelsSb^! 
mg  towns  of  Benicia,  Fairfield,  and  Suisun.  neighbor- 

.®frvice  18  Famished  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  Three  bus  lines 
provide  commuter  service  to  other  Bay  cities.  Deep  water  transportation  serves 
plants  located  along  the  channel  near  Vallejo.  ^ 88 

LfB°?  MA?KET!  Devel9Pttents  at  Mare  Island  Naval  Shipyard 
S2JJL1 aff< sctJ imp: Loy“*nt  level8  ^ ^e  Vallejo  area.  During  periods  of  high 
y*  8uch  &8  the  late  1960's  boom  in  support  activities  for  the  Vietnam 

Jo”  ari8f  at  the  shiPyard  for  journeymen  and  technicians.  At  the 
beginning  of  1969,  a policy  of  letting  attrition  gradually  reduce  Mare  Island's 

TSZ  'no  Tj!Jhifard,S  Pftyr°U8  fel1  by  2>°°°  in  the  first 

near^ture.  gwdual  *&-oyaeat  cutback  can  be  foreseen  in  the 
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Retail  sales,  clerical  and  janitorial  workers  without  special  skills  are  in 
oversupply.  Crowds  of  applicants  invariably  respond  to  advertisements  for 
trainee  or  entry  positions.  Vallejo  Junior  College  offers  courses  in  office, 
industrial,  and  academic  fields. 

ECONOMIC  TRENDS:  Apart  from  the  present  reduction  in  operations  at  Mare  Island 
and  the  negative  impact  on  the  local  economy,  the  long-term  outlook  for  Vallejo 
is  good.  The  community's  economy  should  continue  to  expand  and  diversify  as 
industrialization  spreads  outward  from  the  other  Bay  Area  counties.  The  central 
business  district  is  undergoing  a thorough  renewal.  Approximately  125  acres  in 
the  business  district  have  been  cleared  for  the  Marina  Vista  Urban  Renewal 
Project,  and  construction  of  many  new  residential  and  commercial  buildings  have 
been  completed . 

The  development  of  the  Benicia  Industrial  Park  (six  miles  from  Vallejo)  has 
been  of  major  significance.  A large  oil  refinery  is  in  operation  there,  and 
about  seventy-five  smaller  industrial  and  warehouse  firms  have  moved  into  the 
park. 


Starting  Wage  Rates  for  Qualified  Workers 
July  1970 


Occupation 

Code 

Rate 
of  pay 

Period 

Union 

Scale 

Stenographer  (clerical) 

202.388 

$450.00 

Month 

Typist  (clerical) 

203.588 

420.00 

Month 

-- 

Salesperson,  general  (retail  trade).... 

289.458 

2.00 

Hour 

$2.00 

Grocery  checker  (retail  trade) 

299.468 

4.015 

Hour 

4.015 

Shirt  presser  (laundry) 

363.885 

2.35 

Hour 

2.35 

Machinist  (machine  shop) 

600.280 

4.34 

Hour 

4.65 

Service  station  attendant 

915.867 

2.00 

Hour 

-- 
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COMMUNITY  LABOR  MARKET  SURVEY  - VAN  NUYS 


Areas  Included  in  Community:  Van  Nuys,  Canoga  Kirk,  Chatsvorth,  Encino, 

Northridge,  Panorama  City,  Reseda,  Sepulveda, 
Sherman  Oaks,  Tarzana,  Woodland  Hills,  Hidden 
Hills,  and  unincorporated  county 

Civilian  Population,  July  1970:  Community:  533,600 


County: 


Los  Angeles 


Employment by  Industry 


Industry 


July 

1970 


Total 211,700 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries 500 

Contract  construction ig  j^qq 

Manufacturing .!.”!!”!!!”  55*200 

Food  products ’ ’ ’ 1 *600 

Printing  and  publishing 2*700 

Machinery,  except  electrical 11*200 

Electrical  machinery 15*400 

Transportation  equipment ’’  12*600 

Other  manufacturing [ 11*700 

Transportation,  communications,  and  utilities 5 700 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade ’ 52*100 

Wholesale  trade ””  g ’200 

Retail  trade ^ ^00 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate lo’ooo 

Service.  •••••• . 45,*600 

Government  (b) 24*200 

(a;  Employment  figures  include  wage  and  salary  workers,  self-employed,  unpaid 
family  workers,  and  domestics.  ^ 

(b)  Includes  all  civilian  employees  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
regardless  of  the  activity  in  which  employees  are  engaged. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  COMMUNITY:  The  Van  NUys  community  covers  the  central 
and  west  portions  of  San  Fernando  Valley  to  the  Ventura  County  line.  It  is  the 
most  populous  community  in  the  county,  and  all  but  three  percent  of  the  com- 
munity  s residents  live  in  the  City  of  Los  Angeles.  During  the  1960-70  period 
these  valley  sections  accounted  for  more  than  one-third  of  the  growth  recorded 
by  the  City  of  Los  Angeles . Mexican-Americans  constitute  the  principal  minority 
gro^  the  community,  but  the  overall  minority  representation  is  relatively 
small.  The  community  is  suburban  in  character  with  a strong  dominance  of  single 
family  homes  although  the  older  central  valley  area  is  now  dotted  with  multiple 
apartment  complexes.  Automobiles  provide  the  principal  me -ns  of  transportation 
to  work  from  this  labor  supply  area. 


July 

1969 

212,000 

500 

18,800 

61,800 

1,700 

2,500 

11.400 
19,500 
13,900 
12,800 

5,500 

49.600 
5,900 

43,700 

9.400 

43.600 
22,800 
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CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  LABOR  MARKET:  The  aerospace  oriented  industries,  which 
form  a vital  part  of  the  local  manufacturing  structure,  experienced  sharp  re- 
ductions in  force  over  the  past  year.  As  a result  there  is  a growing  surplus 
of  engineers,  scientists,  and  technicians  as  well  as  production  workers  in 
assembly  and  machinery  occupations.  Other  manufacturers  have  supplied  little  in 
the  way  of  offsetting  employment , and  employers  report  a large  supply  of  job 
applicants  to  fill  the  job  vacancies  which  develop.  Well-qualified  secretaries 
*nd  other  clerical  workers  and  salespersons  are  in  ample  supply.  In  fact  there 
>-fe  f ew  occupational  shortages  although  qualified  technical  persons  with  ex- 
perience in  the  medical  field  continue  in  demand  and  journeyman  auto  mechanics 
can  usually  find  work.  There  is  a moderate  turnover  in  lower  skilled  jobs,  and 
some  employers  participate  in  government  subsidized  training  programs  to  help 
cover  the  cost  of  training  new  enployees.  The  West  Valley  Occupational  Center 
and  the  junior  colleges  offer  a wide  variety  of  vocational  training  courses. 

ECONOMIC  TRENDS:  There  are  no  indications  of  any  significant  improvement  in 
the  employment  trend  in  the  immediate  future.  The  aerospace-electronics  com- 
plex, which  is  heavily  dependent  on  government  programs  and  policy,  will  com- 
pete for  contracts  in  a period  of  declining  markets  for  defense  and  space  work. 
Trade,  services,  and  government,  which  offset  most  of  the  decline  in  manufac- 
turing over  the  past  year,  will  continue  to  expand,  but  at  a slower  rate  than 
in  recent  years.  Growth  in  finance  and  insurance  reflects  the  relocation  of 
firms  from  the  central  City  of  Los  Angeles,  but  frequently  the  managerial  and 
administrative  personnel  are  transferred  here  and  new  hiring  is  largely  in 
clerical  classifications.  Industrial  development  is  expected  to  continue  in  the 
northern  and  western  sections  of  the  community  as  employers  engaged  in  light 
manufacturing  relocate  from  the  more  congested  areas  of  the  county. 

Starting  Wage  Rates  for  Qualified  Workers 
July  1970 


Occupation 


Stenographer  (clerical) 

Typist  (clerical) „ 

Salesperson,  general  (retail  trade) 

Grocery  checker  (retail  trade) 

Shirt  presser  (laundry) 

Machinist  (machine  shop) 

Service  station  attendant 


Code  Rate  Period  Union 

of  pay  Scale 


202.388 

$425.00 

Month 

203.588 

360.00 

Month 

_ _ 

289.458 

1.75-2.00 

Hour 



299. 468 

3.845 

Hour 

$3,845 

363.885 

1.75-1.95 

Hour 

1.96 

600.280 

4.00-4.50 

Hour 

915.867 

2.00-2.50 

Hour 

-- 
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COMMUNITY  LABOR  MARKET  SURVEY  - VISALIA 


Areas  Included  in  Community: 
Civilian  Population,  July  1970: 
County: 


Visalia  and  immediate  environs 
Community:  58,000  Visalia:  27,600 
Tulare 


Employment (a)  by  Industry 


Industry 

July 

1970 

July 

1969 

Total 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries 

Contract  construction 

Manufacturing 

Transportation,  communications,  and  utilities 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate 

Service 

24,400 

6,500 

1,025 

2,750 

1,700 

4,925 

625 

23,475 

6,200 

1,100 

2,575 

1,675 

4,750 

625 

3,300 

3,250 

Government  (b) * 

3,400 

(a)  Employment  figures  include  wage  and  salary  workers, 
family  workers,  and  domestics. 

self-employed, 

unpaid 

(b)  Includes  all  civilian  employees  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
regardless  of  the  activity  in  which  employees  are  engaged. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  COMMUNITY:  Visalia,  the  county  seat  of  Tulare  County, 
is  halfway  between  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco.  In  recent  years  the  popula- 
tion has  grown  rapidly  with  the  result  that  the  city  limits  have  been  expanded. 
Agriculture  remains  a vital  and  important  industry  in  the  community  and  there 
has  been  steady  and  rapid  growth  in  nonagricultural  industries.  State  High- 
way  198,  which  goes  through  Visalia  connects  with  U.  S.  Highway  99,  an  impor- 
tant link  in  the  highway  system.  The  Santa  Fe  and  Southern  pacific  railroads 
and  interstate  and  local  truck  lines  provide  adequate  freight  service.  Also 
passenger  service  is  available  on  Greyhound  and  Santa  Fe  Bus  Lines  and  the 
orange  Belt  Stages.  Most  of  the  workers  in  the  community  commute  to  their  iob 
by  private  car.  0 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  LABOR  MARKET:  The  dependency  of  the  community  upon  sea- 
sonal job  opportunities  has  lessened,  but  severe  fluctuation  in  employment 
remains.  Workers  in  most  of  the  food  processing  industries  are  union  members 
as  are  grocery  checkers  in  the  larger  retail  associations.  Most  of  the  em- 
ployees of  construction  firms  in  both  heavy  and  residential  construction  belong 
to  unions  f & 


ECONOMIC  TRENDS:  Weather,  crop  conditions,  and  the  development  of  additional 
agricultural  land,  have  raised  employment  in  agriculture  to  a new  level.  Most 
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of  the  additional  land  has  been  planted  in  citrus  and  nut  crops.  During  the 
last  two  years  there  has  been  a sizeable  growth  in  manufacturing.  One  manu- 
facturer of  truck  trailers  presently  employs  50  workers  and  will  expand  to  200. 
Another  firm,  a paper  manufacturer,  is  also  manufacturing  plastic  trays.  Other 
employers  new  to  the  community  during  the  past  two  years  manufacture  plastic 
irrigation  pipe,  plastic  and  rubber  compounds,  and  gift  wares.  A manufacturer 
of  aluminum  doors  and  windows,  who  will  employ  approximately  150,  and  another 
who  win  store  and  manufacture  small  parts  are  expected  to  come  to  the  commu- 
nity within  the  next  year.  Despite  the  considerable  population  growth  the  num- 
ber working  in  government  has  not  increased  as  rapidly  as  expected  because  of 
curtailment  in  county  medical  services.  Services  and  trade  have  shown  steady 
growth  and  continue  to  be  major  employers  in  the  community. 


Starting  Wage  Rates  for  Qualified  Workers 
July  1970 


Occupation 


Stenographer  (clerical) 

Typist  (clerical) 

Clerk,  general  office 

Salesperson,  general  (retail  trade) 

Grocery  checker  (retail  trade) 

Waitress ■. 

Shirt  presser  (laundry) 

Cannery  worker,  male 

Cannery  worker,  female 

Machinist  (machine  shop) 

Machine  operator 

Construction  worker 

Service  station  attendant 

Packer  (agricultural  produce) 

Laborer,  male  (packing  house) 


Code 

Rate 
of  pay 

Period 

Union 

Scale 

202.388 

$325.00 

Month 

203.588 

285-300 

Month 

«... 

219.388 

300-325 

Month 

289.458 

1.70 

Hour 

— M 

299.468 

2.25 

Hour 

$3,635 

311.878 

1.65 

Hour 

363.885 

1.65 

Hour 

_ _ 

529.886 

1.65-2.00 

Hour 

3.08 

529.886 

1.65-2.00 

Hour 

2.24 

600.280 

3.25 

Hour 

_ m 

649.885 

1.95 

Hour 

869.887 

5.185 

Hour 

5.185 

915.867 

1.70 

Hour 

920.887 

1.75-2.00 

Hour 

922.887 

1.75-2.00 

Hour 

-- 
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COMMUNITY  LABOR  MARKET  SURVEY  - WATSONVILLE 


Areas  Included  in  Community: 

Civilian  Population,  July  1970: 
Counties: 


Watsonville,  Bajaro  (Santa  Cruz  County),  and 
Pajaro  (Monterey  County)  Census  Divisions 

Community:  40,100  Watsonville:  14,200 

Santa  Cruz  and  Monterey 


Employment by  Industry 


Industry 

July 

1970 

July 

1969 

Total 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries 

4,500 

800 

0 -|rvn 

Contract  construction tt  t 



Manufacturing f 

Durable  goods 

CAA 

Nondurable  goods 

Food  products 

CjDw 

0 l nn 

Other  nondurable  goods 

cjm 

Transportation,  communications,  and  utilities . , 
Wholesale  and  retail  trade 

1,000 
0 AAA 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate 

3,  vAAJ 
OAA 

Service 

yj'j 
1 QAA 

Government  (b) 

i 3m 

ngures  include  wage  and  salary  workers,  self-employed,  unpaid 
family  workers,  and  domestics. 

(b)  Includes  all  civilian  employees  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
regardless  of  the  activity  in  which  employees  are  engaged. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  COMMUNITY:  Watsonville  is  the  business  and  shopping 
center  of  Santa  Cruz  County's  Pajaro  Valley.  The  community  is  90  miles  south 
of  San  Francisco,  50  miles  southwest  of  San  Jose,  and  29  miles  north  of 
Monterey.  Activities  related  to  agriculture  are  prominent  in  the  community,  as 
the  surrounding  area  is  notable  for  production  of  apples,  Brussels  sprouts, 
snap  beans,  lettuce,  cauliflower,  artichokes,  bushberries,  and  strawberries. 
Most  of  these  products  are  frozen  and  processed  by  plants  in  the  community.  In 
addition  to  numerous  food  processing  and  warehousing  operations  that  provide 
substantial  employment,  principal  industries  include  an  aluminum  extrusion 
plant  and  manufacturers  of  apparel,  furniture  and  wooden  containers.  Cabrillo 
College,  a junior  college  located  in  the  Aptos  area,  is  about  11  miles  north  of 
Watsonville.  The  University  of  California  at  Santa  Cruz  is  only  20  minutes  away 
by  automobile. 

The  community  is  on  the  main  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  Long- 
distance truck  lines  provide  service  to  all  major  California  markets.  Grey- 
hound Bus  Lines  furnishes  passenger  transportation  to  nearby  cities,  and  a 


small  airport  for  private  and  charter  planes  is  located  about  two  miles  north 
of  Watsonville- -at  present  about  100  private  or  corporate  planes  are  stationed 
there. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  LABOR  MARKET:  Activity  in  the  local  labor  market  is 
subject  to  vide  seasonal  fluctuations  through  the  year,  owing  to  the  dependence 
on  agriculture;  a large  number  of  migrant  workers  enter  the  area  to  work  on  its 
farms  and  ranches.  Although  needs  for  unskilled  end  semiskilled  workers  are 
also  heavy  in  the  community's  food  processing  plants,  the  supply  of  local 
workers  is  sufficient  to  meet  peak  requirements,  and  a surplus  of  women  food 
processing  workers  exists  during  most  of  the  year.  One  of  the  major  food  pro- 
cessing plants  has  enlarged  to  a maximum  capacity  that  makes  it  the  largest 
food  processing  plant  in  California. 

Construction  and  food  processing  workers  are  unionized.  Lettuce  packers  in  the 
sheds  are  organized,  but  in  the  fields,  where  most  of  the  packing  is  done, 
unionization  is  slight.  Many  culinary  workers  are  organized,  while  few  clerical 
workers  and  retail  clerks  are  union  members. 

ECONOMIC  TRENDS:  It  is  anticipated  that  Watsonville  will  remain  predominantly 
an  agricultural  and  food  processing  center.  While  employment  in  agriculture 
has  been  dropping  with  mechanization  of  jobs  formerly  requiring  manual  labor, 
there  has  been  limited  growth  in  the  number  of  year-round  manufacturing  jobs 
over  the  past  few  years.  The  Highway  1 bypass,  opened  in  1968,  offers  greater 
accessibility  and  will  enhance  industrial  sites  adjacent  to  the  City  of 
Watsonville.  Further  development  is  expected  at  Moss  Landing,  10  miles  to  the 
south  of  Watsonville.  The  deep  water  harbor  at  Moss  Landing  is  particu- 
larly attractive  to  industry  and  has  already  attracted  a number  of  major 
establishments. 


Starting  Wage  Rates  for  Qualified  Workers 
July  1970 


Occupation 

Code 

Rate 
of  pay 

Period 

Union 

Scale 

Stenographer  (clerical) 

202.388 

$380.00 

Month 

Typist  (clerical) 

203.588 

350*00 

Month 

... 

Salesperson,  general  (retail  trade).... 

289.^58 

1.75-2.00 

Hour 

-- 

Grocery  checker  (retail  trade) 

299*468 

4.015 

Hour 

$4,015 

Shirt  presser  (laundry) 

363.885 

1.86 

Hour 

1.86 

Cannery  worker,  men 

529.886 

2.66 

Hour 

2.66 

Cannery  worker,  women 

529.886 

2.49-2.54 

Hour 

2.49-2.; 

Service  station  attendant 

915.867 

2.00 

Hour 

5465 
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COmJHVn  TABOR  MARKET  SURVEY  - WEST  COVINA 


Areas  Included  in  Community:  West  Covina,  EL  Monte,  Baldwin  Bark,  Covina, 

Industry,  Irvindale,  La  Puente,  Rosemead, 
South  El  Monte,  and  unincorporated  county 

Civilian  Population,  July  197O:  Community:  450,800  West  Covina:  67,800 


County: 


Los  Angeles 


Employment (a) 


by  Industry 


Industry 

July 

1970 

July 

1969 

Total 

i 3Q  non 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries 

• • y wU 

500 

134,300 

500 

Mining 

Contract  construction 

• * HUU 

non 

4oo 

5,500 

51,200 

6.600 

5,900 

8,200 

5.600 

Pll  AAA 

Manufacturing 

• * U,  vfl J\J 

qn  om 

Fabricated  metal  products.  . t 

Machinery,  except  electrical 

Electrical  machinery 

• . pu,?uu 

5.900 

6.900 

7 Ron 

Transportation  equipment 

• • ( , Uvv 

ii  son 

Other  manufacturing 

ps  Ron 

Transportation,  communications,  and  utilities 
Wholesale  and  retail  trade 

• • C J , uw 

4,100 

QQ  -300 

3,800 

£AA 

Wholesale  trade t . 

• • JJjJw 

s Ron 

3±,wO 

5,500 

r\f  i aa 

Retail  trade 

• • j ,UvA/ 

07  EAA 

Finance,  insurance,  and  r$al  estate. . . . 1 1 1 

• • ( y 

P 000 

2o, 100 

2,600 

22,500 

1 C.  AAA 

Service 

• • c yyW 

0*3  7AA 

Government  (b) 

. . 0,  fuu 

17  POO 

• • Lf  yC\AJ 

lb, 200 

(a)  Employment  figures  include  wage  and  salary  workers,  self-employed,  unpaid 
family  workers,  and  domestics. 

(b)  Includes  all  civilian  employees  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
regardless  of  the  activity  in  which  employees  are  engaged. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  COMMUNITY:  The  West  Covina  community  covers  the  southern 
portion  of  the  San  Gabriel  Valley.  The  1960-70  rate  of  population  growth  in  the 
community  was  well  above  the  county  average,  but  here  too  most  of  the  increase 
occurred  early  in  the  decade.  Developments  in  the  local  cities  illustrated  the 
extremes  experienced  countywide  since  i960.  On  one  hand,  El  Monte,  South 
El  Monte  and  Rosemead  ranked  with  the  fastest  growing  cities  in  the  county.  An 
important  factor  in  the  local  trend  was  the  considerably  more  than  doubling  of 
the  geographic  areas  included  in  the  three  cities  as  the  result  of  annexations. 
On  the  other  hand,  Irwindale  and  City  of  Industry  were  among  the  very  few 
cities  in  the  county  to  show  a population  loss.  The  unincorporated  areas  lost 
about  14  square  miles  to  annexations,  and  currently  house  about  one-third  the 


54€G 


total  residents  of  the  community,  compared  to  almost  one-half  in  i960.  There 
is  a sizable  Mexican-American  population  in  the  community,  although  the  overall 
representation  of  minorities  is  less  than  exists  in  the  county  as  a whole. 

CHAEACTERISTICS  OF  THE  LABOR  MARKET:  The  community  has  a widely  diversified 
manufacturing  base  with  aerospace  constituting  a small  proportion  of  the  total 
jobs.  Although  employment  in  manufacturing  was  off  slightly  over  the  past  year, 
the  net  increase  in  total  employment  surpassed  all  other  communities  in  the 
county  except  for  the  Central  District  of  Los  Angeles  City.  The  community  re- 
mains an  area  of  labor  supply,  however,  and  many  residents  commute  to  work  in 
other  sections  of  Los  Angeles  and  Orange  counties.  The  impact  of  aerospace 
cutbacks  has  been  evident  among  residents  of  this  community,  and  engineers, 
supporting  technicians  and  production  workers  constitute  a local  surplus.  Oc- 
cupations in  demand  are  automotive  repairmen,  experienced  and  well-qualified 
clerical  workers,  power  sewing  machine  operators,  and  household  domestics.  The 
number  of  job  openings  for  entry  level  workers  has  lessened  but  is  still  quite 
active.  Seasonal  fluctuations  in  the  demand  for  workers  occur  mainly  in  retail 
trade,  construction,  and  in  the  production  of  apparel,  campers,  mobile  homes, 
and  toys. 

ECONOMIC  TRENDS:  Relocations  of  firms  to  the  community  from  the  more  congested 
areas  of  the  county  continue  to  be  an  important  factor  in  local  industrial  ex- 
pansion. The  City  of  Industry  has  adequate  space  for  further  growth,  while 
other  cities  are  encouraging  industrial  growth  by  zoning  changes.  In  addition 
several  established  employers  have  built  major  additions  to  their  plants . The 
loss  of  subcontracts  for  aerospace  work,  however,  has  reduced  employment  in 
local  machine  shops,  tooling,  and  metalworking  plants.  Although  a larger  per- 
centage of  new  construction  is  in  multiple  dwellings,  overall  residential 
building  activity  has  not  been  as  active  as  expected  due  to  high  interest 
rates,  higher  construction  costs,  and  slower  population  growth. 

Starting  Wage  Rates  for  Qualified  Workers 
July  1970 


Occupation 

Code 

Rate 
of  pay 

Period 

Union 

Scale 

Stenographer  (clerical) 

202.388 

$400-450 

Month 

Typist  (clerical) 

203.588 

325-375 

Month 

Salesperson,  general  (retail  trade).... 

289.458 

1.75-2.00 

Hour 

.. 

Grocery  checker  (retail  trade) 

299.468 

3-845 

Hour 

$3,845 

Shirt  presser  (laundry) 

363.885 

1.75-1.95 

Hour 

1.96 

Machinist  (machine  shop) 

600.280 

4.00-4.50 

Hour 

... 

Welder,  arc 

810.884 

3.25-4.00 

Hour 

. _ 

Service  station  attendant 

915.867 

2.00-2.50 

Hour 

-- 
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COMMUNITY  LABOR  MARKET  SURVEY  - WHITTIER 


Areas  Included  in  Community:  Whittier,  Montebello,  Pico  Rivera,  portions  of 

Santa  Fe  Springs  and  unincorporated  county 


Civilian  Population,  July  1970:  Community:  246,900  Whittier:  67,000 


County: 


Los  Angeles 


Employment (a ) 


by  Industry 


Industry  July  July 

1970  1969 


Total 84,100  82,400 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries 4oo  400 

400  400 

Contract  construction 3,600  3 300 

Manufacturing 21*100  21^900 

Food  and  kindred  products 2,300  2 800 

Furniture  and  fixtures 1*300  1*300 

Fabricated  metal  products 2,300  2*400 

Machinery,  except  electrical 3*000  3*100 

Transportation  equipment 4,000  4*400 

Other  manufacturing 8,200  7*900 

Transportation,  communications,  and  utilities 9,200  9*100 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 21,200  20*200 

Wholesale  trade <:  fino  q’om 

Retail  trade 15*600  15*000 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate 3,100  2 900 

Service....... 15^300  14*700 

Government  (b) 9,800  9,500 


Employment  figures  include  wage  and  salary  workers,  self-employed,  unpaid 
family  workers,  and  domestics. 

(b)  Includes  all  civilian  employees  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
regardless  of  the  activity  in  which  employees  are  engaged. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  COMMUNITY:  The  Whittier  community  covers  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  county  extending  to  the  Orange  County  line.  While  total 
population  showed  only  a relatively  small  increase  in  the  1960-70  period,  sig- 
nificant internal  changes  occurred  as  annexations  shifted  the  residents  of 
about  seven  square  miles  of  unincorporated  territory  to  the  community's  three 
cities.  One  result  was  that  the  geographic  size  of  the  City  of  Whittier  more 
than  doubled,  and  this  accounted  for  the  near  doubling  of  its  population  since 
i960.  Pico  Rivera,  with  54,000  residents  is  the  second  largest  city  in  the  com- 
munity. It  has  the  highest  population  density,  and  houses  a large  number  of 
Mexican- American  families . 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  LABOR  MARKET:  The  local  employment  base  is  well  di- 
versified, but  relatively  small  in  terms  of  the  community’s  size.  A sizable 
portion  of  the  resident  labor  force  commutes  to  jobs  in  other  sections  of 
Los  Angeles  County,  and  in  nearby  Orange  County.  Manufacturing  employment  de- 
clined during  the  past  year,  reflecting  the  closing  of  a large  food  processing 
plant,  as  well  as  the  general  economic  slowdown  apparent  throughout  the  county 
Trade  supplanted  manufacturing  as  the  largest  industry  group  in  the  community. 
Recruitment  remains  active  for  clerical  workers  with  good  skills,  and  there  are 
usually  openings  for  waitresses,  cooks  and  housekeepers.  The  overall  sickening 
in  demand,  however,  limits  job  prospects  f ,r  the  unskilled,  marginally  skilled 
and  the  aerospace  specialists  affected  by  the  substantial  layoffs  in  surround- 
ing areas. 


ECONOMIC  TRENDS:  Because  of  the  limited  direct  dependence  on  aerospace  activi- 
ties,  and  also  the  less-than-average  rate  of  population  growth,  local  economic 
trends  have  been  less  volatile  than  the  countywide  developments  in  recent 
years.  No  change  in  this  situation  is  anticipated  for  the  near  future  New 
job  opportunities  are  expected  to  stem  mainly  from  the  nonmanufacturing  indus- 
tries which  will  continue  to  record  a moderate  expansion  trend. 


Starting  Wage  Rates  for  Qualified  Workers 
July  1970 


Occupation 


Stenographer  (clerical) 

Typist  (clerical) 

Salesperson,  general  (retail  trade).... 

Grocery  checker  (retail  trade) 

Shirt  presser  (laundry) 

Machinist  (machine  shop) 

Welder,  arc j 

Service  station  attendant 

Material  handler  (any  ind. ) 


Code 

Rate 
of  pay 

Period 

Union 

Scale 

202.388 

$425.00 

Month 

203.588 

360.00 

Month 

289.458 

1.75-2.00 

Hour 

299.468 

3.845 

Hour 

$3,845 

363.885 

1.75-1.95 

Hour 

1.96 

600.280 

4.00-4.50 

Hour 

810.884 

3.50-4.00 

Hour 

m _ 

915.867 

2.00-2.50 

Hour 

m m 

929.887 

2.50-3.00 

Hour 
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COMMUNITY  LABOR  MARKET  SURVEY  - WOODLAND 


Areas  Included  in  Community: 

Civilian  Population,  July  1970: 
County: 


Woodland  and  Woodland  Rural  Census  County 
Divisions 

Community:  24,000  Woodland:  20,400 
Yolo 


Employment (a)  by  Industry 


Industry  July  July 

1970  1969 

Total 

Agriculture,  forestry,  fisheries  and  mining. . 

Contract  construction 

Manufacturing 

Food  and  kindred  products 

All  other  manufacturing 

Transportation,  communications,  and  utilities 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate 

Service 

Government  (b) 

Employment  figures  include  wage  and  salary  workers,  self-employed,  unpaid 
family  workers,  and  domestics. 

(b)  Includes  all  civilian  employees  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
regardless  of  the  activity  in  which  employees  are  engaged. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  COMMUNITY:  Woodland  is  the  largest  city  in  Yolo  County, 
the  county  seat.,  and  serves  a vast  agricultural  area.  The  community  is  a cen- 
ter for  agricultural  research  and  food  processing;  among  the  largest  firms  are 
a sugar  mill  and  a cannery.  The  community  is  located  in  the  Sacramento  Valley, 
lo  miles  northwest  of  Sacramento  and  85  miles  northeast  of  S&n  Francisco.  The 
area  is  served  by  the  deep  water  port  at  Sacramento,  by  five  major  airlines,  by 
the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  a large  number  of  trucking  lines,  and  a network 

of  highways.  Woodland  is  eight  miles  from. the  Sacramento  Metropolitan  Airport. 

Passenger  and  freight  service  is  provided  by  Greyhound  Bus  Lines,  but  most  com- 
muting to  work  is  done  by  private  automobile. 

CHARACTERIST ICS  OF  THE  LABOR  MARKET:  There  has  been  considerable  industrial 
expansion  and  diversification  in  Woodland  during  the  last  two  years,  but  agri- 
culture continues  to  have  a significant  influence  upon  job  opportunities  in  the 
Woodland  labor  market.  Employment  is  seasonal,  although  less  so  than  in  prior 
years,  with  the  peak  extending  from  August  to  November.  Unskilled  workers  are 

generally  in  surplus  throughout  the  year,  and  there  is  a surplus  of  farm  work- 

ers and  cannery  workers  during  the  winter  months.  Workers  employed  in  the  con- 
struction industry,  in  food  processing  plants,  and  in  the  sugar  refinery  are 


10,275 

10,175 

1,025 

1,025 

800 

775 

2,075 

2,150 

1,225 

1,350 

850 

800 

725 

725 

2,100 

2,000 

350 

350 

1,650 

1,600 

1,550 

1,550 
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COMMUNITY  LABOR  MARKET  SURVEY  - YREKA 


Areas  Included  in  Community: 
Civilian  population,  July  1970: 
County:  32,850 


Yreka  and  immediate  environs 

Community:  8,000  Yreka:  5,700 

Siskiyou 


Employment W by  Industry 


Industry 


July  July 

1970  1969 


Total 4,600 

Contract  construction 150 

Manufacturing 425 

Transportation,  comunications,  and  utilities 425 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 1 250 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate *ioo 

Service., 450 

Government  (b) » 1,800 


4,600 

175 

450 

450 

1,225 

100 

425 

1,775 


^ Employment  figures  include  wage  and  salary  workers,  self-employed"!  unpaid 
family  workers,  and  domestics. 

(b)  Includes  all  civilian  employees  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
regardless  of  the  activity  in  which  employees  are  engaged. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  COMMUNITY:  Yreka  is  located  on  Interstate  Highway  5, 
midway  between  San  Francisco  and  Portland,  Oregon.  It  is  the  largest  city  in 
Siskiyou  County,  the  county  seat  and  the  business  center  for  the  northern  part 
of  the  county.  Yreka  is  the  terminus  of  the  Yreka  Western  Railway  which  con- 
nects with  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad  at  Montague,  six  miles  away.  Passenger 
service  is  provided  by  Greyhound  and  Trailways  bus  lines,  but  most  local  travel 
is  by  private  car.  Several  major  bus  lines  serve  the  community.  There  is  one 
community  college,  the  College  of  the  Siskiyous,  located  in  Weed. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  LABOR  MARKET:  Employment  in  the  Yreka  labor  market  area 
is  highly  seasonal,  rising  in  the  spring  and  remaining  at  a relatively  high 
level  until  the  first  heavy  storm  of  the  year,  about  mid-November.  June  through 
September  is  the  peak  employment  season  when  skilled  lumber  and  sawmill  workers 
are  in  greatest  demand.  Her ’ever,  in  recent  years  increased  automation  has 
.lowered  the  demand  for  semiskilled  and  unskilled  workers  in  agriculture  and  in 
the  lumber  industry.  Log  truck  drivers  and  tractor  operators  are  also  in  awiwnH 
during  the  peak  employment  period.  Most  construction  workers  are  union  members 
as  are  most  of  those  working  in  the  lumber  and  trucking  industries.  Govern- 
mental agencies  in  Yreka  add  stability  to  the  labor  market  and  there  has  been  a 
steady  employment  increase  in  wholesale  and  retail  trade. 
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COMMUNITY  LABOR  MARKET  SURVEY  - YREKA 


Areas  Included  in  Community: 
Civilian  population,  July  1970: 
County:  32,850 


Yreka  and  immediate  environs 

Community:  8,000  Yreka:  5,700 

Siskiyou 


Employment W by  Industry 


Industry 


July  July 

1970  1969 


Total 4,600 

Contract  construction 150 

Manufacturing 425 

Transportation,  comunications,  and  utilities 425 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 1 250 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate *ioo 

Service., 450 

Government  (b) » 1,800 


4,600 

175 

450 

450 

1,225 

100 

425 

1,775 


^ Employment  figures  include  wage  and  salary  workers,  self-employed"!  unpaid 
family  workers,  and  domestics. 

(b)  Includes  all  civilian  employees  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
regardless  of  the  activity  in  which  employees  are  engaged. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  COMMUNITY:  Yreka  is  located  on  Interstate  Highway  5, 
midway  between  San  Francisco  and  Portland,  Oregon.  It  is  the  largest  city  in 
Siskiyou  County,  the  county  seat  and  the  business  center  for  the  northern  part 
of  the  county.  Yreka  is  the  terminus  of  the  Yreka  Western  Railway  which  con- 
nects with  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad  at  Montague,  six  miles  away.  Passenger 
service  is  provided  by  Greyhound  and  Trailways  bus  lines,  but  most  local  travel 
is  by  private  car.  Several  major  bus  lines  serve  the  community.  There  is  one 
community  college,  the  College  of  the  Siskiyous,  located  in  Weed. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  LABOR  MARKET:  Employment  in  the  Yreka  labor  market  area 
is  highly  seasonal,  rising  in  the  spring  and  remaining  at  a relatively  high 
level  until  the  first  heavy  storm  of  the  year,  about  mid-November.  June  through 
September  is  the  peak  employment  season  when  skilled  lumber  and  sawmill  workers 
are  in  greatest  demand.  Her ’ever,  in  recent  years  increased  automation  has 
.lowered  the  demand  for  semiskilled  and  unskilled  workers  in  agriculture  and  in 
the  lumber  industry.  Log  truck  drivers  and  tractor  operators  are  also  in  awiwnH 
during  the  peak  employment  period.  Most  construction  workers  are  union  members 
as  are  most  of  those  working  in  the  lumber  and  trucking  industries.  Govern- 
mental agencies  in  Yreka  add  stability  to  the  labor  market  and  there  has  been  a 
steady  employment  increase  in  wholesale  and  retail  trade. 


ECONOMIC  TRENDS:  Completion  of  the  Fall  Creek  water  project  in  mid-1969  has 
caused  a cutback  in  construction  jobs  but  plans  for  developing  the  Greenhorn 
Dam  area  for  recreation  purposes  should  create  job  opportunities.  The  possi- 
bility of  an  increase  in  jobs  in  the  lumber  and  wood  industry  does  not  seem 
favorable  since  automation  and  market  conditions  have  substantially  decreased 
the  demand  for  workers  in  this  industry. 


Service  industries  offer  the  greatest  potential  for  job  development  in  the 
Yreka  area  as  recreation  development  assumes  a more  important  roll.  Trade  win 
also  be  favorably  affected  by  an  increase  in  tourism. 

Starting  Wage  Rates  for  Qualified  Workers 
July  1970 


Occupation  -Code  Rate  Union 

of  pay  rerioa  Scale 


Stenographer  (clerical) 

Typist  (clerical) 

Salesperson,  general  (retail  trade) 

Grocery  checker  (retail  trade) 

Shirt  presser  (laundry) 

Machinist  (machine  shop) 

Construction  worker 

Service  station  attendant. 


202.388 

$350 

Month 

203.588 

275 

Month 

289.458 

1.65 

Hour 

299-468 

3.43 

Hour 

$3.45 

363.885 

1.65 

Hour 

600.280 

3.50 

Hour 

869.887 

4.21 

Hour 

4.21 

915.867 

1.75 

Hour 

ERIC 
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COMMUNITY  LABOR  MARKET  SURVEYS 


Technical  Appendix 

EMPLOYMENT  ESTIMATES:  Total  civilian  employment  was  estimated  by  combining  in- 
dependent estimates  of  seven  component  parts:  Employment  covered  under  the 
C&lifonift  Unemployment  Insurance  Code ; Federal  Government  employment  5 railroad 
employment;  noninsured  wage  and  salary  employment;  employment  in  private  house- 
holds; agricultural  employment;  self-employed  and  unpaid  family  workers. 


Pinched  and  interpreted  cards  were  prepared  for  all  establishments  employing 
ten  or  more  persons  in  activities  covered  by  the  California  Unemployment 
Insurance  Code.  The  cards  contained  the  name  of  the  community,  information 
identifying  the  employer  and  industry,  and  the  number  of  wage  and  salary  work- 
ers employed  in  July  1970.  To  estimate  employment  in  establishments  with  one 
to  nine  workers,  ratios  of  community  to  county  employment  in  establishments  of 
ten  or  more  were  prepared.  Unless  other  evidence  supported  a contrary  belief, 
it  was  assumed  that  these  same  ratios  would  apply  to  establishments  employing 
fewer  than  ten  workers.  Estimates  were  prepared  from  data  supplied  by 
employers. 

All  civilian  employment  for  federal  establishments  was  obtained  from  records  of 
the  Department.  Employment  data  for  other  industries  not  subject  to  the  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  Code  were  collected  or  estimated  by  local  office  personnel. 

Agricultural  employment  was  estimated  by  the  Department's  Farm  Placement  Repre- 
sentative in  the  community  or  by  local  office  personnel. 

Employment  estimates  for  the  remaining  blocks  were  prepared  by  Department  of 
Human  Resources  Development  personnel  from  their  knowledge  of  the  community  and 
were  validated  insofar  as  possible  through  the  us^of  correlative  data. 

INDUSTRY  DEFINITIONS:  The  definitions  used  conform  to  those  in  the  Standard 
Industrial  Classification  Manual . 

OCCUPATION  DEFINITIONS  AND  CODES:  The  definitions  and  codes  used  conform  to 
the  coding  structure  contained  in  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles.  Third 
Edition.  " 1 

y* 

WAGE  RATES:  The  wage  rates  quoted  are  those  at  which  an  employer  could  hire  an 
experienced  qualified  worker  rather  than  a trainee.  Data  on  wage  rates  were  ob- 
tained from  orders  filled  by  local  offices  of  the  Department,  from  employers, 
and  from  unions. 


Most  union  scale  wage  rates  were  provided  by  the  Division  of  Labor  Statistics 

and  Research,  Department  of  Industrial  Relations,  from  their  files  of  union 
contracts.  , 
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BOUNDARY  DEFINITION'S 

NOt6:  coZSti6n  listed  below  are  those  whose  boundaries  do  not  coincide  vHh 
complete  Census  County  Divisions  as  defined  on  the  iHdTvidual  su^y. 

LOS  ANGLES  COUNTY 


Numbers  are  given  to  include  all  consecutive  numbers  from  the  first  thmu*h  tv,» 

,TraC‘S  "hlCh  *"  “derll"'a  denote TsSt 

Zt““ata  llS*  °f  Spllt  Ce”SUS  trMt!  **  tb.  eSd  of  the  LVSgSs 

Community 

1970  Census  tracts  included 

tract0)”181  SUfriX  indicates  a division  of  a i960  Census 

Avalon-Florence 

2192-2197*  2224-2227,  2281-2289,  2291-2294,  2311-231Q 

gas** 

Compton 

24l4-24l6,  5^00-5433.02,  5434-5435.OI,  5438.  5535-553Q. 

Culver  City 

Sm'SS’o!171’  2183'2l85>  2198-2199,  2201-2202,  2363, 
2691-2699.02,  2701-2703,  2711.01-2719,  2721.2723  02 
2738-2739,  2711-2742,  2751.01-2756,  702l-7030?  3 

Duarte 

S^^TS^fwSi1^08'^12’03*  l|039-01-Wl6-  **300.01- 

East  Los  Angeles 

2041-2049,  2051,  4817.01-4817.02,  4820.01-4822, 
4826-4828,  5303-5319,  5323.01-5323.02 

Glendale 

1851-1852.02,  1853, 

1861-1864,  1871,  1873,  I881,  1883,  3001-3025,  4605.01-4607 

Hollywood 

^^,01‘iL882‘P2»  l891-l899,  1901-1909,  1911-1919.02,  1921- 
* 1952-1953,  2116,  2141-2149,  2151-2153, 
2162-2163,  2611.01-2612,  7001-7010  % 

Inglewood 

1^5-2349,  2351-2352.02,  2377-2379,  2381-2383-2386,  2403- 
2404,  2412-2413,  2761-2769,  2771-2774,  27817^2911,  6001- 
6030.01,  6200-6202.  7031 -7039  “ — 

Lancaster 

9001-9012.02,  9100-9110,  9300-9302 

Long  Beach 

5433.03,  5440,  5550-5552.02,  5700.01-5776.03 

Los  Angeles 
Central  District 

J'™'<a"1638’  l872'l873,  1951,  1951-1959,  1971-1977.  1991- 
19»,  2011-2017 , 2061-2065  , 2071-2079;  Ml-2o4,%I2o98 
2^*“2115,  2117-2119,  2121-2129,  2131-2134,  2161  2172  * 

2261-2267*  ?l86‘2189,  2191»  22H-2219,  2221-2223^  2241-2247, 

Los  Angeles 
Harbor 

&W*3,  2945-2949,  2951,  2961-2969,  2971-2976.  5439 
5990-5991,  6099,  6707.01-6707.02  ~ 
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Community 

1970  Census  tracts  included 

Los  Angeles 
South  Central 

2377,  2383,  2395-2399,  2401-2402,  2405-2409,  2411,  2421- 
2^29,  2531,  5343-5345,  5347-5361 

North  Hollywood 

1021.01- 1021.02,  1211-1212-1214,  1216-1219,  1221-1224, 

1231.01- 1233.02,  1237-1239,  1241.01-1244,  1247-1249.02, 
1251-1256,  1431-1439.02,  3101-3118,  3200 

Norwalk- 

5028,  5030-5031.02,  5036-5041.02,  5362,  5500-5524,  5526- 
5534,  5540-5542,  5544.01-5549 

Pasadena 

4322,  46oo-46o4,  4608-4642,  48oo-48ll,  48l2.02-48l6.02, 
4818-4819.02,  4823.01 

Barnona 

4002-4003,  4004.02,  4013-4013.02,  4015-4030.  4012-40^4. 
4o88 

San  Fernando 

1041.01- io48,  1061.01-1068,  1091-1098.02,  lHl.01-1112.02, 

1113. 01- 1114. 02,  1191-1192,  1194-1198,  1212,  9200.01- 

9203.02  

Santa  Monica 

2621-2628,  2641. 01 -2643. 02,  2651-2657,  2671-2679,  2731- 

2737,  7012.01-7023,  8001-8005 

Torrance 

2911-2913,  2921,  2931-2933,  2944,  5433.03-5434-5435.Ol- 
5538-5439,  6030.01-6041,  6203-6214,  6500-65157  6700-6706 

Van  Nuys 

1081-1082,  1112.03-1112.04,  H31-H34.02,  H51.01-H54.02, 
1171-H76,  U93,  H99,  1201.01-1204,  1215,  1234-1236.02, 
1245-1246,  1271.01-1279,  1281-1289,  1311-1319,  1321-1329, 
1331.01-1331.02,  I34l.01-1349.02,  1351.01-1352.03,  1371.01 
1376,  1391-1398.02,  l4ll-i4l7,  9203.03 

West  Covina 

4035-4038,  4046-4087.02,  4323-4324,  4326-4329,  4331-4340, 
4823.02-4825.02 

Whittier 

5001-5010,  5012-5027,  5029.01-5029.02,  5032.01-5035.02, 

5300.01-5302,  5320-5322 
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SPLIT  CENSUS  TRACTS 


Tract  numbers  Communities 


1212 

North  Hollywood  and  San  Fernando 

2377,  2383 

Inglewood  and  Los  Angeles  South  Central 

2911 

Inglewood  and  Torrance 

4004.02 

Duarte  and  Pomona 

4046 

Duarte  and  West  Covina 

5433.03 

Long  Beach  and  Torrance 

5434,  5435.01, 

5438 

Compton  and  Torrance 

5439 

Los  Angeles  Harbor  and  Torrance 

6030.01 

Inglewood  and  Torrance 

OTHER  COUNTIES 

Community 

County 

Census  boundaries 

Alturas®/ 

Modoc 

The  City  of  Alturas  and  the  densely 
settled  area  contiguous  to  it. 

Fullerton 

Orange 

Census  Tracts  Al-17,  H63-79,  J101-106 

GilroyV 

Santa  Clara 

Gilroy:  Census  Tracts  X123-126 
San  Martin:  W125 

Morgan  Hill:  VI23 

Indio 

Riverside 

Census  Tracts  152A,  152C,  152D,  and 
153-155 

Madera®/ 

Madera 

The  City  0f  Madera  and  the  densely 
settled  area  contiguous  to  it. 

Merced®/ 

Merced 

The  City  of  Merced  and  the  densely 
settled  area  contiguous  to  it. 

Ontario 

San  Bernardino 

Chino,  Cucumonga,  Montclair,  Ontario, 
Ontario  Southeast,  and  Upland  Census 
County  Divisions 

Palo  Alto^/ 

San  Mateo 

Atherton,  Menlo  Park,  Woodside,  and 
East  Palo  Alto  Census  Divisions 

Santa  Clara 

Palo  Alto:  Census  Tracts  0 106-116 
Los  Altos  Hills:  Census  Tract  pi  17 
Mountain  V iew-Los  Altos:  Census 
Tracts  N92-105 
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Community 

County 

Census  boundaries 

Porterville^/ 

Tulare 

The  City  of  Porterville  and  the  densely 
settled  area  contiguous  to  it. 

Quincy^/ 

Plumas 

The  City  of  Quincy  and  the  densely 
settled  area  contiguous  to  it. 

Riverside 

Riverside 

Jurupa,  Riverside,  and  Alvord  Census 
County  Divisions  plus  Census  Tracts  121 
122,  123 

San  Bernardino 

San  Bernardino 

Colton,  Highland,  Rialto,  Rialto  North, 
San  Bernardino,  San  Bernardino  East, 
Northwest,  and  Southeast  Census  County 
Divisions 

San  Joseil/ 

Santa  Clara 

San  Jose:  Census  Tracts  Al-32 

Evergreen  Area:  Census  Tracts  B33-35 
Alum  Rock:  Census  Tracts  C36-42 
Berryessa:  Census  Tract  D43 
Alviso:  Census  Tracts  F46-47 
Agnew:  Census  Tracts  G48-50 
Santa  Clara:  Census  Tracts  H51-61 
Campbell:  Census  Tracts  162-67 
Edendale:  Census  Tract  S120 

Santa  Ana 

Orange 

Census  Tracts  E24-25,  F26-39,  G40-62, 
H80-91,  192-99,  J100 

Santa  Barbara 

Santa  Barbara 

Santa  Barbara,  Carpinteria,  Goleta, 
Goleta  Valley,  and  Montec ito  Census 
County  Divisions 

Santa  Maria 

Santa  Barbara 

Guadalupe  and  Santa  Maria  Census  County 
Divisions  plus  Tract  OR  20 

Visalia^/ 

Tulare 

The  City  of  Visalia  and  the  densely 
settled  area  contiguous  to  it. 

a/  Not  defined  by  Census  boundaries. 

b/  Communities  in  Santa  Clara  County  are  composed  of  Planning  Areas  rather 
than  Census  County  Divisions.  The  Planning  Areas  have  been  defined  in 
terms  of  Census  Tracts. 
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PREFACE 


Agriculture  is  an  industry  of  fundamental  importance  to  the  economy 
of  the  United  States.  Its  importance  derives  from  the  fact  that  it  is  a pri- 
mary industry,  producing  food  and  fiber  needed  by  all  consumers,  and  it  is  a 
major  source  of  employment  and  income  to  many  members  of  the  labor  force. 
Agriculture  in  the  United  States  has  become  so  efficient  that  by  1969  it 
employed  less  than  five  percent  of  the  civilian  labor  force.  Ye.  in  recent 
years,  there  has  been  growing  concern  about  a "farm  labor  problem."  This 
concern  has  manifested  itself  in  repeated  attempts  to  organise  farm  workers, 
in  intense  battle  over  a wide  variety  of  labor  and  social  welfare  legislation 
for  farm  workers,  in  crash  programs  of  engineering  and  plant  breeding  research 
to  mechanize  agricultural  operations,  and  in  many  other  ways.  Farmers,  farm 
workers,  citizens  groups,  labor  organizations,  and  legislators  and  public 
policy  makers  all  have  expressed  concern  about  manpower  problems  in  agricul- 
ture and  the  rural  economy. 

Despite  widespread  concern  about  a "farm  labor  problem,"  there  is  a 
dearth  of  knowledge  and  sophistication  about  agricultural  labor.  Much  of  the 
rhetoric  on  farm  labor  is  based  on  suppositions  and  facts  that  are  incorrect 
or  only  partly  true.  This  lack  of  knowledge  has  hindered  accurate  delineation 
of  the  nature  of  the  farm  labor  problem  and  development  of  effective  solutions. 

The  geographic  focus  for  the  study  reported  herein  encompasses  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  West  Virginia.  The  Region  is  a 
highly  industralized  and  highly  populated  area.  Many  of  the  manpower  problems 
in  agriculture  derive  from  these  two  facts.  However,  as  the  economy  and 
population  of  the  nation  grow,  it  is  likely  that  other  regions  of  the  country 
will  face,  as  indeed,  many  are  already  facing,  farm  labor  problems  that  pre- 
sently prevail  in  the  Northeast.  In  the  North'  st,  they  differ  more  in  degree 
than  in  basic  nature.  Thus,  this  study  has  relevance  to  agriculture  and  farm 
workers  beyond  the  Northeast. 

The  philosophy  behind  the  report  was  that  progress  cannot  be  made  in 
solving  a problem  until  the  problem  itself  is  understood.  Its  purpose  was  to 
compile  and  integrate  data  presently  available  to  provide  the  comprehensive 
background  necessary  in  understanding  the  farm  labor  problem  in  the  Northeast. 

It  is  intended  to  serve  as  input  to  manpower  researchers,  manpower  policy 
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makers  and  other  interested  persons  seeking  to  understand  this  relevant  social 
problem.  The  report  was  developed  under  contract  to  the  Manpower  Administration, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  in  conjunction  with  Project  NE-58,  "An  Economic  and 
Sociological  Study  of  Agriculture  1 Labor  in  the  Northeast  States,"  a cooper- 
tive  regional  research  project  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations. 

This  study  was  based  exclusively  on  secondary  data.  No  new  surveys 
were  conducted  or  new  data  collected.  The  availability  of  data  was  the  major 
limitations  on  the  scope  and  depth  of  the  study  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
organic  components  of  general  problems  could  be  examined.  In  some  cases,  the 
observation  and  judgment  of  persons  familiar  with  individual  situations  proved 
to  be  valuable  supplements  to  available  data.  A by-product  of  this  study  was 
a critical  review  of  farm  labor  data  and  their  sources,  and  a number  of  sug- 
gestions for  improvement  entitled,  Agricultural  Labor  Statistics  With  Special 

Reference_ to  the  Northeast  States,  published  as  a companion  volume  to  this 
report. 

The  authors  are  indebted  to  many  people  whose  assistance  and  sugges- 
tions were  invaluable  in  preparing  this  report.  These  include  the  state  Farm 
Labor  Service  staffs,  our  colleagues  in  the  Agricultural  Colleges  of  the  Region, 
and  personnel  of  the  U.  S.  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  Labor.  The  authors, 
however,  are  solely  responsible  for  the  content  of  the  report. 

THIS  REPORT  WAS  PREPARED  UNDER  A CONTRACT  WITH  THE  MANPOWER  ADMINIS- 
TRATION, U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR,  UNDER  THE  AUTHORITY  OF  THE  MANPOWER 
DEVELOPMENT  AND  TRAINING  ACT.  RESEARCHERS  UNDERTAKING  SUCH  PROJECTS  UNDER  THE 
GOVERNMENT  SPONSORSHIP  ARE  ENCOURAGED  TO  EXPRESS  THEIR  OWN  JUDGMENT.  INTERPRE- 
TATIONS AND  VIEWPOINTS  STATED  IN  THIS  DOCUMENT  DO  NOT  NECESSARILY  REPRESENT  THE 
OFFICIAL  POSITION  OR  POLICY  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR. 
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SECTION  I:  SUMMARY 


Although  the  "farm  labor  problem:  has  many  facets,  there  are  two 
basic  issues  upon  which  most  of  the  concern  is  focused. 

One  major  issue  of  concern  is  the  adequacy  of  supply  of  farm  workers 
to  meet  current  and  future  manpower  needs  in  agriculture.  During  the  past 
several  decades,  rural  society  has  undergone  profound  changes  which  have  had 
far  reaching  effects  on  the  rural  labor  market.  Modern  transportation  has 
greatly  increased  the  mobility  of  the  rural  labor  force  and  at  the  same  time 
facilitated  the  growth  of  urban  centers  and  the  decentralization  of  industry. 
Universal  public  education  and  modem  means  of  mass  communication  have 
altered  the  values  and  expectations  of  the  rural  work  force,  brought  them  in 
touch  with  urban  living  and  working  conditions,  and  improved  the  skills  of 
rural  workers.  In  the  labor  market,  earnings,  levels  have  risen  steadily 
while  hours  of  work  have  declined  and  conditions  of  employment  have  improved. 
Agriculture  haS  found  itself  under  intense  competitive  pressure  in  an  in- 
creasingly unfamiliar  and  alien  labor  market.  Many  farm  employers  are 
concerned  about  the  ability  of  agriculture  to  compete  in  this  labor  market 
and  obtain  adequate  labor  supplies. 

The  second  major  issue  is  the  welfare  of  the  present  agricultural 
work  force.  The  income  and  social  status  of  farm  workers  are  low.  Their 
economic  security  is  tenuous.  Working  and  living  conditions  of  many  farm 
workers  are  poor.  They  lack  most  of  the  legislative  and  social  protections 
afforded  other  occupational  groups.  Farm  workers  are  clearly  in  the  back- 
water of  our  affluent  society.  In  its  efforts  to  improve  the  welfare  of 

disadvantaged  and  low  income  groups,  society  has  identified  farm  workers 
as  a major  target. 

In  this  section,  the  major  findings  of  this  study  are  summarized 
and  their  implications  for  these  farm  labor  problems  are  discussed.  The 
relationship  between  the  farm  labor  problem  and  the  more  general  rural 
manpower  problem  is  discussed.  Some  directions  for  manpower  programming 

in  agriculture  are  suggested.  Finally,  further  farm  labor  research  needs 
are  presented. 


The  Adequacy  of  Farm  Labor  Supply  in  the  Northeast 

Whether  there  wiJl  be  sufficient  labor  available  to  meet  future 
agricultural  manpower  needs  depends  on  the  magnitude  of  these  needs  and 
he  magnitude  of  the  supply  of  workers  available  to  meet  them.  There  are 
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many  factors  affecting  both  the  demand  and  supply  of  agricultural  workers 
in  the  Northeast.  These  factors  and  their  expected  direction  of  future 
change  are  summarized  below. 

Factors  Affecting  Hired  Farm  Labor  Demand.  The  demand  for  hired 
farm  labor  in  the  Northeast  is  affected  by  a number  of  phenomena,  including 
the  volume  of  farm  production  in  the  Region,  the  composition  of  this  pro- 
duction with  respect  to  labor  intensive  products,  the  technology  of  production, 
including  the  degree  of  mechanization  achieved  and  the  efficiency  of  labor 
management,  and  the  use  of  operator  and  unpaid  family  labor.  Wage  rates  also 
affect  labor  demand,  as  well  as  labor  supply,  but  will  be  included  in  the 
discussion  of  factors  affecting  supply. 

The  Northeast,  which  includes  about  8 percent  of  the  nation's 
commercial  farms,  produces  from  8 to  10  percent  of  the  nation's  farm  receipts. 
The  output  of  many  important  agricultural  products  has  increased  in  the  Region 
since  1950,  while  the  production  of  some  others  has  declined.  On  balance,  the 
value  of  agricultural  production  in  the  Region  has  increased  in  quantity  and 
value  amounting  to  $3.8  billion  in  1969.  Agricultural  production  nationally 
has  grown  at  a slightly  more  rapid  rate,  so  that  the  Region's  importance  as  a 
national  supplier  of  agricultural  output  has  declined  since  1950.  However, 
it  is  important  to  note  that  agricultural  production  is  not  declining  in  the 
Northeast,  as  is  often  assumed,  but  merely  increasing  less  rapidly  than  in 
other  regions  of  the  country. 

It  is  likely  that  there  will  be  a continued  increase  in  the  quantity 
and  value  of  agricultural  output  of  the  Region,  but  at  a less  rapid  rate  than 
in  the  rest  of  the  nation.  While  agriculture  in  the  Region  has  felt  the 
pressure  of  competition  from  other  users  of  labor  and  land,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  pressures  of  urbanization  will  produce  an  imminent  rapid 
decline  of  agriculture  in  the  Northeast,  The  greatest  pressure  on  the  industry 
is  likely  to  come  from  producers  in  other  regions  who  are  able  to  produce  more 
efficiently  because,  of  more  complete  environmental  control  and  better  adapt- 
ability of  new  technological  innovations. 

The  agriculture  of  the  Northeast  region  has  historically  been  heavily 
oriented  toward  livestock,  especially  dairying  (market  milk  production)  and 
poultry.  Livestock  and  their  products  accounted  for  57  percent  of  the  Region's 
cash  receipts  from  farm  marketings  in  1965-67.  The  production  of  meat  animals 
and  poultry  nas  declined  in  the  region  since  1950,  while  dairy  production, 
in  which  improvements  in  labor  productivity  have  been  less  rapid,  has  increased. 
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The  agriculture  of  the  Region  has  become  less  specialized  in  the  production  of 
livestock  and  livestock  feed  and  more  highly  committed  to  the  production  of 
cash  crops.  This  has  tended  to  retard  somewhat  the  decline  in  labor  demand 
in  the  Region,  and  retard  the  reduction  of  seasonal  fluctuation  in  farm 
employment. 

The  Region’s  processing  vegetable  producers  are  feeling  the  competitive 
pressure  of  growers  in  other  regions  who  have  a climate,  topography  and  soil 
conditions  more  conducive  to  mechanization  and  the  attendant  changes  in 
cultural  practices  which  are  required.  There  has,  \oi  example,  been  a shift 
westward  in  potato  production  as  a result  of  these  factors.  Tomato  producers 
in  the  Northe?st  are  now  beginning  to  feel  competitive  pressures  from 
California  producers  who  are  rapidly  mechanizing  their  harvest  and  obtaining 
yields  substantially  greater  than  those  in  the  Northeast.  The  progress  of 
mechanization  in  the  Northeast  has  been  considerably  less  rapid  and  may 
ultimately  prove  to  be  impossible  to  the  degree  realized  in  the  West.  The 
Northeast’s  production  of  processing  vegetables  may  decline  as  a result,  with 
an  attendant  decline  in  both  field  and  processing  plant  employment. 

Technology  has  had  a dramatic  impact  on  farm  labor  requirements, 
reducing  labor  requirements  and  seasonality  of  labor  demand  in  virtually  every 
product.  Farm  production  per  man-hour  increased  225  percent  nationally  from 
1950  to  1969,  but  only  166  percent  in  the  Northeast.  Labor  productivity  has 
risen  least  in  production  of  fruits,  vegetables  and  tobacco,  crops  in  which 
the  Northeast  is  a major  supplier.  Mechanization  of  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables 
has  generally  proceeded  less  rapidly  than  mechanization  of  processing  crops. 

In  addition,  technological  progress  has  generally  favored  large  farms  and 
areas  of  uniform  climate,  which  does  not  characterize  the  Northeast. 

Whether  technological  developments  result  in  the  mechanization  of 
agricultural  production  in  the  Northeast  or  its  relocation  to  other  regions 
of  the  country,  the  ultimate  impact  will  be  to  reduce  the  Region's  farm  man- 
power requirements.  Mechanization  is  either  in  hand  or  imminent  which  will 
result  in  substantial  reductions  in  labor  requirements  for  asparagus,  tomatoes, 
grapes,  cranberries,  sour  cherries  and  apples  for  processing.  Technological 
developments  are  also  occurring  in  the  nursery  industry  which  may  reduce  labor 
requirements  substantially,  thus  reducing  the  importance  of  nursery  labor  as 
a factor  offsetting  declining  vegetable  labor  demand. 

Empirical  data  to  study  the  intensity  of  utilization  of  the  labor 
force  are  not  available.  Yet  this  is  a potentially  important  factor  in  labor 
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demand.  It  has  been  observed  that  labor  requirements  are,  to  some  extent, 
affected  by  labor  supply;  that  the  number  of  individual  workers  and  the  number 
of  total ma--ho;rs  required  to  do  the  job  has  a considerable  degree  of  flexi- 
bility. It  has  also  been  observed  that  as  labor  costs  increase,  and  obtaining 
labor  supplies  becomes  more  difficult,  that  labor  management  practices  are 
tightened  and  labor  requirements  contract.  Efficient  labor  management  and 
utilization  is  receiving  little  systematic  study  in  the  agricultural  industry 
of  the  Northeast  and,  thus,  improvements  in  productivity  from  this  source  have 
been  slow.  However,  with  continued  increasing  labor  costs  and  industrialization 
of  the  agricultural  industry,  further  reductions  in  labor  requirements  from 
this  source  are  likely. 

There  was  an  average  of  290  thousand  farm  operators  and  family 
workers  and  98  thousand  hired  workers  employed  on  Northeast  farms  in  1969. 

The  labor  supplied  by  the  farm  operator  and  unpaid  family  members  has  first 
claim  on  farm  jobs  and  only  the  surplus  work  is  available  to  hired  labor. 

Thus,  hired  labor  demands  are  a function  of  family  labor  supply.  There  has 
been  a somewhat  more  rapid  decline  in  the  hired  farm  work  force  than  the 
family  work  force  in  the  Region  since  1950,  resul-ing  in  a decline  from  30  to 
26  in  the  percentage  of  total  farm  employment  represented  by  hired  workers. 
However,  it  is  likely  that  part  of  the  reason  for  the  apparent  slower  decline 
in  family  labor  is  due  to  labor  resource  trapped  in  agriculture  because  they 
are  tied  to  immobile  non-labor  resources.  Eventually  this  under-employed 
family  labor  will  find  productive  employment  alternatives  or  drop  out  of  the 
labor  force.  Thus,  it  seems  likely  chat  in  terms  of  effective  labor  input, 
hired  labor  will  increase  its  proportionate  contribution  to  the  farm  labor 
force  of  the  Region. 

The  size  of  farming  units  in  the  Region  and  nation  is  increasing. 
Although  various  sources  of  evidence  on  the  subject  are  not  consistent,  there 
are  indications  of  an  increasing  reliance  on  hired  labor  on  the  larger  farms 
of  the  Region.  Whether  or  not  hired  labor  becomes  a relatively  more  or  less 
important  source  of  labor  in  agriculcure  is  partly  a technological  question. 

It  technical  innovations  continue  to  require  farm  enlargement  to  be  profitably 
exploited  and  if  managerial  and  supervisory  adjustments  occur  to  make  hired 
labor  productive,  then  hired  labor  will  become  a more  important  input  in 
agriculture.  If  chis  is  not  the  direction  of  future  innovation,  or  if  the 
productivicy  of  hired  labor  is  so  low  that  it  offsets  the  advantages  of 
enlargement,  then  the  use  of  hired  labor  will  diminish.  The  evidence  available 
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suggests  that  hired  labor  will  likely  become  a greater  proportion  of  the  farm 
work  force  of  the  future. 

Predicting  Farm  Labor  Demand.  Many  agricultural  operations,  partic- 
ularly crop  operations,  require  the  performance  of  labor-intensive  practices 
during  short  periods  of  time.  Frequently,  the  tolerance  in  the  timing  of  such 
jobs  may  be  only  a few  days,  or  at  most  a few  weeks.  Typical  of  these 
operations  are  planting  of  most  crops,  a few  mid-season  cultural  practices  (as 
for  example  with  tobacco),  and  harvest  activities,  especially  in  fruits  and 
vegetables.  Harvest  operations  are  the  greatest  source  of  short-term  seasonal 
labor  demands.  Tolerance  in  the  timing  of  harvesting  varies  greatly  depending 
on  the  crop.  In  mushrooms,  for  example,  it  may  be  only  a matter  of  hours,  in 
strawberries  or  asparagus  a couple  of  days  and  in  tomatoes,  peaches  and  many 
other  crops  one  to  two  weeks. 

For  crops  that  mature  over  an  interval  of  time  (e.g.,  strawberries, 
asparagus,  tomatoes  and  others)  harvest  labor  needs  fluctuate  on  a daily  basis. 

On  any  given  day  they  are  determined  by  the  amount  of  crop  mature  that  day  and 
the  amount  that  can  be  picked  by  one  worker.  Generally  in  such  crops,  daily 
yield  peaks  and  then  tapers  off.  Other  crops  are  more  determinate  in  yield 
(for  example,  many  tree  fruits)  with  the  entire  crop  maturing  at  once.  As  the 
harvest  progresses  there  is  generally  some  loss  in  yield  and  quality.  In  such 
a case,  given  the  uncertainty  of  weather  (tomorrow  could  always  bring  a steady 
week  of  rain  or  a hurricane)  an  individual  grower’s  harvest  labor  requirements 
are  determined  by  how  many  workers  can  be  effectively  supervised  and/or  the 
capacity  to  transport  or  receive  the  product  at  its  destination.  In  this 
case,  each  man-day  of  work  done  today  is  one  less  to  do  in  the  uncertain 
tomorrow  and  growers  have  an  incentive  to  hire  large  numbers  of  workers  to 
harvest  the  crop  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

Because  of  the  numerous  factors  affecting  yield  and  the  rate  of 
growth,  the  demand  for  labor  for  most  crop  operations  can  be  predicted  only 
approximately  with  respect  to  numbers  and  timing  until  shortly  before  the 
workers  are  actually  needed.  Since  there  is  some  tolerance  in  the  timing  of 
the  operation,  the  actual  number  of  workers  required  is  flexible.  Under  such 
circumstances,  the  translation  of  man-hours  of  work  into  numbers  of  workers 
required  involves  a considerable  element  of  arbitrariness.  Securing  a work  1 

force  large  enough  to  assure  that  each  activity  is  performed  at  the  optimum 
time  can  lead  to  under-utilization  of  the  work  force  during  some  periods. 
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On  balance,  farm  labor  demand  in  the  Northeast  will  certainly  continue 
to  decline  as  technology  and  labor  management  practices  improve.  It  is  unlikely 
that  the  influences  moderating  this  decline  in  the  past— a somewhat  greater 
specialization  in  crop  production  and  increased  labor  requirements  in  nursery 
production-will  continue  to  the  same  extent  in  the  future.  While  continued 
rapid  mechanization  of  processing  crops  is  likely,  reductions  in  labor 
requirements  resulting  from  further  mechanization  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 
are  likely  to  be  more  modest.  Reduction  in  labor  requirements  in  livestock 
production  will  likely  continue  at  a modest  rate.  Thus,  with  the  exception 
of  labor  involved  in  the  growing  of  fruits  and  vegetables  for  processing,  which 
is  likely  to  continue  to  decline  markedly,  labor  requirements  will  decline 
only  slowly  for  technological  reasons,  and  in  the  Northeast  region  will  depend 
on  how  competitive  the  industry  can  be  with  that  of  the  remainder  of  the 
country . 

The  Supply  of  Hired  Workers.  The  number  of  persons  employed  in 
agriculture  at  any  point  in  time  does  not  indicate  worker  supply  or  demand, 
but  the  interaction  of  the  two  in  the  labor  market.  The  supply  of  farm  workers 
must  be  considered  in  the  functional  sense— as  a function  of  the  many  variables 
that  induce  people  to  take  employment.  That  is,  the  number  and  kinds  of 
workers  who  will  make  themselves  available  for  farm  jobs— worker  "supply"— 
depends  upon  wage  rates,  hours  and  working  conditions  of  the  farm  job  relative 
to  other  jobs  available,  long-run  earnings  and  job  security  prospects,  the 
social  status  of  the  job,  and  a host  of  other  psychological  and  sociological 
factors.  These  variables  will  affect  the  proportion  of  workers  in  the  popula- 
tion who  make  themselves  available  for  a job  and  the  kinds  of  people  they  are. 

The  actual  number  of  workers  available  will  also  be  affected  by  the  size  of 
the  population  and  labor  force,  the  physical  location  of  the  job  relative  to 
the  population,  the  efficiency  of  the  labor  market,  the  intensity  of  recruitment 
and,  of  course,  the  supply  of  non-local  workers.  The  present  status  and  trends 
in  these  variables  are  summarized  below. 

Wage  rates  and  working  conditions  in  alternative  employment  are 
obviously  an  important  factor  in  worker's  decisions.  These  variables, 
especially  hours  and  working  conditions,  will  also  have  an  effect  on  the  kind 
of  workers  who  make  themselves  available.  For  example,  if  the  hours  are 
convenient  to  school  schedules  and  the  type  of  work  is  suitable,  housewives 
may  be  a part  of  the  labor  supply.  With  different  hours,  or  with  containers 
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that  are  too  heavy  or  other  unsuitable  working  conditions,  few  women  would 
make  themselves  available  for  farm  work.  With  the  proper  timing  and  wage 
rates,  "moonlighters"  may  be  part  of  the  supply.  The  conditions  of  employment 
of  seasonal  jobs  may  be  a more  important  factor  affecting  worker  supply  than 
the  basic  wage  rate  for  those  jobs. 

In  general,  farm  wage  rates  in  the  Region  and  nationally  have  not 
increased  as  rapidxy  as  the  general  wage  level,  thus  relative  wage  levels  have 
declined.  Farm  wage  rates  varied  from  48  to  70  percent  of  gross  hourly 
earnings  of  manufacturing  workers  in  the  various  states  of  the  Region  in  1950. 

In  1969  the  range  was  42  to  67  percent.  There  is,  however,  substantial  vari- 
ation in  wage  rates  among  various  types  of  workers,  local  areas,  and  commodities 
which  undermines  the  value  of  an  average  farm  wage  level. 

The  nature  and  value  of  fringe  benefits  offered  in  non-agricultural 
employment  have  undergone  considerable  transition,  while  those  in  agriculture, 
primarily  housing  and  commodities,  still  reflect  a paternalistic  relationship 
between  employer  and  employee.  There  is  evidence  that  employers  of  permanent 
farm  workers  are  becoming  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  fringe  benefit  package, 
and  rapid  change  in  this  component  of  remuneration  seems  likely. 

While  empirical  measures  of  working  conditions  are  not  possible,  it 
seems  clear  that  the  gap  between  agricultural  and  non-agricultural  working 
conditions  is  widening.  Progress  in  improving  agricultural  working  conditions 
in  the  Northeast  has  been  more  rapid  in  the  livestock  industry  than  in  many 
crop  activities.  But  improvements  in  agriculture  have  proceeded  at  a slower 
pace  than  in  industry.  In  crop  activities,  mechanization  has  in  some  cases 
improved  working  conditions  to  the  extent  of  reducing  the  physical  demands 
of  the  job  and  permitting  a modest  improvement  in  environmental  conditions. 
Progress  in  this  field  continues,  particularly  as  employers  seek  to  make  more 
harvest  jo  is  suitable  for  women  and  youth.  However,  much  manual  harvest  work 
is  done  under  essentially  the  same  conditions  now  as  has  been  the  case  in  the 
past.  Control  of  environmental  conditions  and  the  necessity  for  stoop  work 
is  likely  to  be  attained  slowly  so  that  a continued  widening  of  the  gap  in 
working  conditions  between  farm  and  non-farm  work  seems  to  be  in  prospect. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  compared  to  the  current  efforts  to 
adapt  agricultural  production  to  mechanization  through  plant  breeding,  and 
changes  in  field  layout,  relatively  little  effort  or  resouce  was  expended  on 


adapting  production  to  enhance  efficiency  in  manual  operations.  The  prevailing 
philosophy  was  that  the  worker  should  adapt  to  the  plant  or  animal.  Recent 
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interest  in  semi-dwarf,  dwarf  and  trellised  fruit  trees,  while  induced  par- 
tially by  the  prospects  of  mechanization,  may  also  improve  efficiency  and  en- 
hance potential  supply  of  manual  workers. 

While  progress  in  making  farm  work  easier  and  pleasanter  is  con- 
strained by  a number  of  engineering  and  biological  factors,  no  such  constraints 
exist  to  retard  efforts  to  improve  the  work  environment.  Improving  the  clean- 
liness, lighting,  and  ventilation  in  agricultural  buildings,  provision  of  sun- 
shades, water,  and  toilet  facilities  for  field  workers,  providing  work  breaks 
and  facilities  for  wash  up,  and  numerous  other  improvements  can  be  made  by 
farm  employers  to  improve  working  conditions  to  compete  more  effectively  with 
non-farm  employers.  Such  improvements  may  have  an  effect  not  only  on  the 
number  but  kind  of  workers  who  make  themselves  available  for  farm  work. 

Not  only  are  the  alternative  wages  and  working  conditions  offered 
by  competing  employers  relevant  to  farm  labor  supply,  but  also  the  amount  of 
employment  available  at  these  rates  and  the  resulting  unemployment.  The  ratio 
of  peak  hired  farm  employment  to  December  employment  increased  from  2.4  in 
1950  to  2.9  in  1969  in  the  Northeast.  Differential  success  in  mechanizing 
agricultural  production  has  led  to  this  increase  in  the  seasonality  of  farm 
employment  by  disrupting  established  sequences  of  jobs.  This  factor  coupled 
with  the  absence  of  income  protection  through  unemployment  compensation  or 
collective  bargaining  agreements  has  made  seasonal  farm  work  relatively  less 
attractive  to  those  members  of  the  labor  force  seeking  steady  income,  and 
thus,  forced  farm  employers  to  rely  more  on  persons  not  usually  in  the  labor 
force  and  unemployed  workers  to  perform  seasonal  tasks. 

Unemployment  rates  have  been  quite  variable  in  the  Region,  but 
generally  have  been  low  and  declining.  The  unemployed  have,  in  most  cases, 
not  been  an  effective  labor  supply  for  a number  of  reasons  including  geo- 
graphical distribution,  inability  to  perform  agricultural  work  and  the  dif- 
ficulty of  recruitment.  In  areas  of  high  concentration  of  unemployed,  in 
metropolitan  areas  which  are  within  reasonable  commuting  distance  of  seasonal 
farm  work  sites,  unemployed  and  underemployed  workers  can  participate  in 
seasonal  farm  work  through  day-haul  programs.  There  are  some  areas  where  a 
large  enough  permanent  pool  of  these  workers  exists  to  represent  a significant 
farm  labor  supply.  However,  the  number  of  areas  fulfilling  the  conditions 
necessary  to  effectively  and  economically  utilize  unemployed  workers  is 
limited.  Furthermore,  an  objective  of  manpower  policy  is  to  further  reduce  the 
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size  of  the  unemployment  pool.  It  is  conceivable  that  in  some  areas  seasonal 
agricultural  needs  will  diminish  to  the  point  where  they  can  be  satisfied  ut 
of  the  local  permanent  pool  of  unemployed  workers,  but  this  Hoes  not  appear  to 
be  the  case  at  present. 

Recruitment  and  t aining  augment  supply  by  providing  knowledge  of 
job  opportunities  to  potential  workers  and  enabling  workers  to  acquire  the 
necessary  skills  to  qualify  for  employment.  All  of  the  states  in  the  Region 
maintain  a Farm  Labor  Service  within  their  respective  State  Employment  Services. 
Employment  Services'  Agricultural  Reporting  Areas,  which  are  the  focus  of  Farm 
Labor  Service  activities,  include  the  counties  producing  80  percent  of  the 
Region  s farm  receipts.  In  these  areas,  a significant  proportion  of  seasonal 
farm  worker  requirements  are  handled  by  the  Farm  Labor  Servic;.  In  a few 
areas  of  particularly  intensive  seasonal  labor  use,  growers'  associations  have 
also  U - active  in  recruitment  and  placement.  In  contrast,  the  Employment 
Service's  proportion  of  permanent  farm  job  placements  has  been  low.  Modest 
recruitment  activities  have  been  undertaken  from  time  to  time  by  Employment 
Service  personnel,  but  there  are  no  producers'  organizations  active  in  the 
recruitment  and  placement  of  permanent  workers.  Recruitment  of  permanent 
farm  workers  is  done  directly  by  employers  and,  in  general,  is  haphazard. 

A few  attempts  have  been  made,  through  MDTA,  growers'  associations 
and  agricultural  schools,  to  train  workers  in  specific  skills  for  employment 
as  hired  farm  workers.  These  have  focused  on  permanent  jobs,  such  as  dairy 
hands  and  farm  machinery  operators  and  have  been  on  a modest  scale.  Formal 
training  in  the  manual  skills  required  in  seasonal  harvest  work  is  rare.  Such 
skill  is  usually  acquired  gradually  through  practice.  Substantial  differences 
in  the  earnings  of  skilled  and  unskilled  piece  rate  workers  have  been  ob- 
served. The  possibility  of  reducing  seasonal  labor  requirements  and  increas- 
ing the  earnings  of  harvest  workers  through  skill  training  may  well  deserve 
exploration. 

However,  it  must  be  noted  that  the  agricultural  industry  does  not 
suffer  so  much  from  a shortage  of  workers  with  the  requisite  skills  and  ex- 
perience, as  from  an  inability  to  retain  such  workers  in  agricultural  jobs. 
Literally  tens  of  thousands  of  farm  operators  and  hireci  workers  with  the  skills 
currently  required  to  perform  agricultural  work  have  left  farm  jobs  in  the 
Region  in  the  past  two  decades.  It  has  been  noted  by  persons  close  to  agri- 
culture that  it  is  frequently  the  more  skilled  members  of  the  farm  work  force 
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who  are  inclined  to  leave  agriculture  because  their  earnings  potential  is  far 
greater  in  other  occupations. 

A good  deal  of  concern  has  been  expressed  about  the  adequacy  of  work- 
ers with  the  requisite  skills  for  modern  agriculture  in  the  future.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  knowledge  and  skill  requirements  for  many  agricultural  jobs 
are  increasing.  With  a rapidly  declining  farm  work  force  in  agriculture,  a 
larger  proportion  of  new  workers  in  this  industry  are  likely  to  have  to  come 
from  the  non- farm  sector  and  to  lack  much  of  the  knowledge  accumulated  by 
living  close  to  agricultural  work.  Undoubtedly  agriculture  in  the  future  is 
going  to  have  to  give  increased  attention  to  formalized  skill  training  as  a 
means  of  augmenting  worker  supply  and  improving  labor  productivity.  However, 
there  is  no  evidence  at  present  of  a shortage  of  skilled  agricultural  workers 
when  one  considers  the  rate  of  exodus  from  these  jobs. 

The  location  of  production  relative  to  centers  of  population  affects 
effective  farm  worker  supply.  Shifts  in  the  location  of  both  population  and 
production  are  occurring  within  the  Region.  In  general,  the  rural  areas  are 
growing  less  rapidly  than  urban  and  urban  fringe  areas,  and  population  in  some 
rural  areas  is  actually  declining.  In  addition,  the  composition  of  the  rural 
population  is  changing,  resulting  in  a declining  or  only  slowly  increasing 
labor  force  in  many  rural  areas. 

Likewise,  production  in  the  Region  has  shown  some  tendency  toward 
concentration.  This  has  resulted  from  a rapid  decline  in  production  of  small, 
marginal  producers  coupled  with  some  increased  production  of  larger,  special- 
ized producers.  In  particular,  the  production  of  high  seasonal  labor  using 
crops  in  the  Region  has  tended  toward  increased  concentration  in  areas  ad- 
jacent to  centers  of  population.  This  has  been  less  true  of  tree  fruit  produc- 
tion than  of  other  commodities . Such  concentration  should  augment  potential 
labor  supply  but  at  the  same  time  puts  producers  in  more  direct  competition 
with  non • agr icul tural  users  for  labor  and  other  resources. 

With  respect  to  farm  labor  supply,  not  only  the  absolute  size  of 
the  population  and  labor  force,  but  their  relative  size  in  relation  to  farm 
labor  demand  is  important.  The  population  in  the  Northeast  region  has  in- 
creased while  the  demand  for  labor  has  diminished,  so  that  "relative  supply" 
has  increased  even  more  rapidly  than  absolute  supply.  In  1969  farm  employ- 
ment was  less  than  2 percent  of  non-agricultural  employment.  The  Northeast 
region  has  the  most  favorable  "relative  supply"  (magnitude  of  population  and 
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labor  force  relative  to  labor  demand)  of  any  region  in  the  country.  Labor 
force  participation  rates  have  also  been  increasing  so  that  the  labor  force 
is  growing  more  rapidly  than  the  population.  This  growth  in  labor  force 
participation  has  been  greatest  among  women,  who  at  present  do  not  constitute 
an  important  part  of  the  full-time  farm  labor  force  in  the  Northeast,  though 
they  are  an  important  component  of  the  seasonal  labor  force. 

Population  growth  will  continue  to  increase  potential  farm  labor 
supply,  and  with  an  expected  contined  (though  slower)  reduction  in  farm  labor 
demand,  will  increase  "relative  supply"  at  a rapid  rate.  The  supply  of  seasonal 
workers  will  be  influenced  by  trends  in  multiple  job  holding  and  casual  or  sup- 
plementary employment,  and  thus,  should  expand  at  a less  rapid  rate  than  the 
supply  of  permanent  workers.  However,  as  mechanization  and  other  changes  in 
farm  working  conditions  result  in  opening  employment  opportunities  to  a larger 

proportion  of  the  labor  force  (especially  women)  this  could  increase  effective 
supply. 

The  potential  supply  of  non-local  workers  to  any  particular  agri- 
cultural  area  is  affected  not  only  by  the  factors  previously  discussed,  but 
by  the  extent  to  which  the  legislative  and  regulatory  climate  facilitates  or 
impedes  migration  to  work.  Substantial  migration  from  Puerto  Rico  and  tha 
Southern  States  into  the  Northeast  Region  occurs  at  present.  Some  foreign 
workers  and  Texas  migrants  are  also  used.  The  amount  of  migratory  labor  used 
in  the  Region  has  diminished,  though  less  rapidly  than  seasonal  employment. 

The  number  of  foreign  workers  used  has  decreased  substantially,  and  the  supply 
will  likely  be  restricted  further.  The  use  of  Mexican-Amer icans  in  the  Region 
is  relatively  new  and  may  well  increase.  While  employment  and  earnings  have 
improved  somewhat  in  the  home  areas  of  the  Region's  migratory  work  force  and 
some  employers  have  claimed  difficulty  in  obtaining  adequate  numbers  of 
migrant  workers,  there  is  no  substantial  evidence  yet  of  a relative  decline  in 
the  supply  of  southern  migrants  and  Puerto  Ricans. 

Overall  potential  farm  labor  supply  in  the  Region  will  undoubtedly 
continue  to  grow  as  population  grows,  labor  force  participation  increases  and 
consolidation  of  production  increases  the  local  commuting  population.  The 
potential  supply  of  temporarily  unemployed  workers,  multiple  job  holders  and 
casual  workers  is  likely  to  increase  much  more  slowly  than  population  growth, 
however,  thus  dampening  the  growth  of  the  potential  seasonal  work  force.  The 
potential  supply  of  migratory  workers  appears  relatively  stable.  It  is  possible 
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that  improved  recruitment  and  training  could  augment  labor  supply  somewhat, 
but  a factor  restricting  labor  supply  is  undoubtedly  the  growing  divergence  in 
wages  and  working  conditions  m farm  and  non-farm  work. 

The  Adequacy  of  Labor  Supply.  The  number  of  agricultural  workers 
employed  in  the  Northeast  region  has  declined  substantially  since  1950.  At 
the  same  time  wage  rates,  fringe  benefits,  and  working  conditions  of  farm 
workers  in  the  Region  have  improved.  The  reasons  for  these  phenomena  are 
clear.  Agriculture  is  a small  component  of  the  Northeast  economy.  Competi- 
tion from  non-farm  employment  opportunities  and  other  income  alternatives  have 
increased  the  wage  rates,  fringe  benefits  and  working  conditions  workers  were 
willing  to  accept  to  remain  in  or  enter  agricultural  work.  As  this  occurred, 
farm  employers  found  it  increasingly  economical  to  substitute  capital  for  labor. 
As  a result,  the  amount  of  labor  required  to  produce  the  Region's  agricultural 
output  declined.  Reduced  labor  requirements  have  not  entirely  offset  rising 
wage  demands,  so  that  the  level  of  wage  rates  has  risen.  It  is  likely  that 
wage  rates  would  have  risen  even  more  rapidly  and  labor  requirements  con- 
tracted still  further,  but  for  the  continued  existence  of  workers  who  lack 
education  and  skills,  are  geographically  immobile,  or  have  strong  personal 
preferences  for  farm  work  and  who  cannot  or  prefer  not  to  move  into  more 
remunerative  employment. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  anything  but  a continuation  of  both  trends-- 
a more  costly  labor  supply  as  the  alternatives  faced  by  the  work  force  improve 
and  the  number  of  persons  "trapped"  in  farm  work  declines  and  declining  em- 
ployment as  some  producers  reduce  their  scale  of  operations  and  others  mechanize 
to  reduce  labor  requirements.  On  balance,  it  is  unlikely  that  reduced  labor 
supply  will  offset  rising  wage  demands,  therefore,  a rising  wage  level  is  ex- 
pected. As  population  growth  increases  the  demand  for  agricultural  products, 
and  mechanization  becomes  increasingly  difficult,  it  is  possible  that  labor 
use  in  agriculture  may  actually  increase.  While  it  is  clear  that  farm  employ- 
ment cannot  continue  co  decline  indefinitely,  at  least  at  the  rate. which  has 
occurred  in  the  past,  there  is  no  evidence  yet  that  the  bottom  of  the  decline 
has  been  reached  (or  that  it  ever  will  in  the  Northeast  region). 

The  phenomena  described  above  do  not  constitute  evidence  of  a "worker 
shortage,"  but  the  normal  functioning  of  the  labor  market.  With  farm  labor 
demand  continuing  to  decline  and  farm  labor  supply  increasing,  the  likelihood 
of  an  actual  shortage  of  farm  workers  in  the  Region  seems  remote.  It  is  likely, 
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however,  that  the  wage  rates  and  working  conditions  necessary  to  obtain  the 
number  of  workers  desired  may  increase  more  rapidly  than  they  have  in  the  past 
because  of  the  rapid  improvement  taking  place  in  alternative  earning  oppor- 
tunities of  potential  workers  and  the  likely  slower  progress  in  the  mechaniza- 
tion of  fresh  market  products  than  has  occurred  in  processing. 

There  are  two  circumstances  that  could  foreseeably  lead  to  farm 
worker  shortages: 

(1)  If  the  cost  of  farm  labor  in  one  area  increases  more  rapidly 
than  it  increases  in  another  area  producing  the  same  or  competitive  products, 
and  if  this  increase  is  not  offset  by  productivity  differentials,  then  producers 
in  the  high  labor  cost  area  will  be  put  at  a competitive  disadvantage  relative 
to  other  areas  and  production  may  gradually  shift  out  of  that  area  into  lower 
labor  cost  areas.  There  is  no  strong  evidence  that  this  is  occurring  generally 
throughout  the  Northeast  region,  although  there  are  specific  instances  where 
this  has  happened  when  local  non-farm  employment  opportunities  expanded 
rapidly.  A similar  result  could  occur  by  subjecting  farm  employers  in  one 
state  or  one  commodity  to  labor  regulations  more  stringent  than  those  imposed 
on  producers  in  other  areas  or  of  competitive  products.  Such  action  might  have 
the  effect  of  temporarily  improving  the  farm  employment  conditions  that  were 
the  target  of  the  regulation,  but  in  the  longer  run  it  would  reduce  or  eliminate 
production  of  that  commodity  in  that  region  unless  other  jurisdictions  were 
brought  into  line  competitively.  This  has  implications  for  the  efficacy  of 
state  and  local  laws  and  regulations  in  the  improvement  of  conditions  of  the 
farm  work  force,  particularly  in  the  Northeast,  which  is  not  a major  supplier 
of  most  agricultural  commodities, 

(2)  Farm  worker  shortages  could  also  occur  in  areas  where  seasonal 
labor  demand  is  high  relative  to  the  size  of  the  local  labor  force.  Employers 
in  such  areas  must  either  utilize  sources  of  non-local  labor  or,  if  non-local 
sources  are  inadequate,  incur  high  employment  costs  to  attract  sufficient 
local  workers  to  work.  Supplies  of  non-local  workers  could  prove  inadequate 
because  of  natural  economic  forces  or  they  could  be  reduced  through  legisla- 
tive or  regulatory  design.  The  effect  of  either  condition  would  at  first  be 
to  bid  up  wages  and  working  conditions  of  local  workers,  but  eventually  to 
reduce  production  to  the  level  that  could  be  sustained  by  the  local  labor 
force  at  wage  rates  and  working  conditions  prevailing  for  other  producers  of 
the  same  commodity. 
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It  is  in  this  sense  that  a farm  labor  shortage  for  some  producers 
could  exist-when  sufficient  workers  cannot  be  obtained  in  a region  at  employ- 
ment costs  similar  to  those  of  competitive  producers  in  other  regions,  recog- 
nizing differentials  in  productivity  among  regions.  Differences  in  employment 
costs  among  producers  could  occur  because  of  differential  changes  among  regions 
in  the  economic  and  social  factors  affecting  farm  labor  supply  and  demand  or 
they  could  result  from  actions  of  legislative  and  regulatory  bodies. 

Northeast  producers  have  felt  the  competitive  pressure  of  non-farm 
employers  more  intensely  than  have  the  producers  of  other  regions  of  the 
country.  On  the  other  hand,  they  have  also  had  a larger  local  labor  market 
from  which  to  draw.  This  is  probably  the  reason  that  agricultural  employers 
have  been  able  to  remain  in  business  in  this  Region.  There  is  some  evidence 
that  the  rate  of  growth  of  non-farm  employment  in  the  Northeast  is  now  less 
rapid  than  that  of  other  regions  of  the  country.  Furthermore,  there  is 
likely  to  be  some  movement  to  include  farm  workers  under  coverage  of  labor 
legislation.  This  will  tend  to  make  labor  costs  among  farmers  in  various 

regions  of  the  country  more  uniform  and  thus,  actually  work  to  the  benefit 
of  Northeastern  employers. 


Improving  the  Welfare  of  Farm  Workers 

Hired  farm  workers  are  unquestionably  a disadvantaged  occupational 
group.  Many  work  at  relatively  low  wage  rates,  u-der  poor  working  conditions 
and  experience  substantial  unemployment.  Furthermore,  if  wage  rates  are  an 
indication,  the  gap  in  the  level  of  well-being  of  farm  and  non-farm  workers 


appears  to  be  increasing. 

Strategies  for  Affecting  the  Welfare  of  Farm  Workers.  A major  factor 
contributing  to  the  economic  problems  of  farm  workers  is  the  inability  of  many 
to  qualify  for  better  jobs  or  their  inability  or  unwillingness  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  opportunities  for  improvement.  Thus,  there  are  characteristics  of 
farm  workers  as  well  as  of  their  occupations  that  lead  to  low-income  jobs 
with  no  hope  cf  improvement.  They  are  economically  disadvantaged  and  farm 
workers  for  some  of  the  same  reasons.  Strategies  for  improving  the  welfare  of 
farm  workers  must  be  aimed  not  only  at  improving  undesirable  aspects  of  farm 

occupations,  but  at  altering  those  characteristics  of  farmworkers  that  resign 
them  to  low  income  status. 


M«ny  farm  workers  are  trapped  1„  agricultural  work  bacauaa  they  lack 
tha  job  skills  and  other  attributes  to  compete  successfully  in  the  non-fam 
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economy.  This  is  also  true  of  many  marginal  and  low-income  farm  operators. 
Improving  this  condition  will  require  a massive  effort  at  skill  training  for 
low-income  farm  workers,  accompanied  by  efforts  at  developing  new  jobs  in  the 
areas  where  these  workers  are  located  and/or  relocation  to  areas  where  employ- 
ment is  available.  There  are  a number  of  obstacles  that  will  have  to  be  over- 
come  in  making  this  strategy  successful. 

Many  farm  workers  have  strong  ties  to  rural  life  and  farm  work,  al- 
though this  is.  becoming  less  true  all  the  time.  They  are  not  anxious  to  make 
the  transition  to  non-agricultural  employment  and  are  unfamiliar  with  and 
afraid  of  urban  life.  Many  lack  the  labor  force  discipline  required  in  non- 
agricultural  employment.  Yet  most  skill  training  programs  are  aimed  at  pre- 
paring workers  for  non-agricultural,  and  often  urban  based  occupations.  They 
require  a sudden  break  with  past  occupational  and  residence  patterns  which  is 
difficult  for  farm  workers  to  make. 

Increased  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  training  and  relocation 
programs  for  farm  workers  and  other  rural  people  that  would  smooth  this  transi- 
tion, even  at  the  cost  of  somewhat  reduced  immediate  economic  improvement. 
Training  to  upgrade  agricultural  skills,  particularly  skills  such  as  farm 
machinery  operation  and  maintenance,  that  have  transferability  to  non- farm 
jobs,  may  be  most  appropriate.  Although  earnings  in  post-training  farm  em- 
ployment may  be  below  levels  that  would  be  desired  in  other  circumstances, 
workers  who  gain  proficiency  in  the  new  skills  should  find  it  easier  to  move 
into  local  non-farm  occupations  or  upgrade  their  farm  employment. 

A further  problem  in  improving  the  employment  and  earnings  of  farm 
workers  is  the  fact  that  many  are  located  in  areas  where  good  jobs  — farm  or 
non-farm--are  not  available  and  are  not  likely  to  become  available.  Here  again 
increased  consideration  could  be  given  to  relocation  of  farm  workers  to  farm 
job  vacancies  in  other  areas.  In  some  areas  where  rapid  economic  growth  has 
occurred,  the  supply  of  local  labor  has  been  drawn  off  farms  creating  severe 
local  agricultural  labor  shortages.  Relocating  farm  workers  from  other  areas 
into  these  jobs  would  greatly  ease  their  transition  problems  and  at  the  same 
time  would  place  them  in  areas  where  demand  for  non-farm  labor  was  strong  and 
where  they  would  be  susceptible  to  movement  into  other  occupations. 

Only  a portion  of  the  farm  work  force  will  participate  in  retraining 
and  relocation  programs  to  improve  their  employment  and  earnings.  There  are 
many  farm  workers  who  cannot  or  will  not  be  transferred  out  of  the  farm  work 
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force.  Retraining  and  relocation  should  help  them  indirectly  by  reducing  the 
supply  and  increasing  the  competition  for  farm  workers,  thereby  improving  wage 
rates,  fringe  benefits  and  working  conditions. 

A second  major  strategy  for  improving  the  welfare  of  persons  in  the 
farm  work  force,  aimed  basically  at  those  remaining  in  farm  work,  is  through 
direct  legislative  action.  This  would  include  wage  and  hour  legislation, 
compulsory  workmen's  "'Compensation  and  unemployment  insurance  and  legislation 
protecting  the  right  of  farm  workers  to  bargain  collectively.  There  is  little 
reason,  in  the  face  of  the  increasing  industrialization  of  agriculture,  for 
maintaining  legislative  distinctions  between  farm  and  non-farm  workers,  except 
those  required  by  the  nature  of  agricultural  production  processes  and  to  pro- 
tect the  public  interest.  Termination  of  this  legislative  discrimination  could 
also  result  in  improving  the  competitive  position  of  agricultural  employers  in 
the  labor  market. 

Agriculture  is  still  basically  a highly  atomistic  and  competitive 
industry.  This  is  true  not  only  of  the  industry  as  a whole,  but  also  for  the 
producers  of  most  individual  agricultural  commodities.  Thus,  no  individual 
grower  or  group  of  growers  in  a particular  state,  no  matter  how  well  inten- 
tioned,  can  take  actions  that  will  substantially  increase  labor  costs  without 
placing  themselves  at  a competitive  disadvantage.  Uniform  legislative  treat- 
ment of  agriculture  in  broad  regions  or  nationally  could  have  significant  im- 
pact on  the  welfare  of  farm  workers  without  undermining  the  competitive  posi- 
tion of  producers  in  any  one  region  or  commodity.  (The  competitive  position 
or  growers  producing  agricultural  commodities  for  export  or  which  compete 
directly  with  non-farm  commodities  and  growers  of  labor  intensive  agricultural 
commodities  which  compete  with  less  labor  intensive  commodities,  could  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  such  action.) 

Equalizing  the  legislative  treatment  of  farm  and  non-farm  workers 
would  undoubtedly  result  in  the  displacement  of  some  of  the  lowest  produc- 
tivity farm  workers  from  the  labor  force.  These  persons  would  require  public 
support.  While  the  number  of  such  persons  cannot  be  estimated  with  any  degree 
of  precision,  it  is  likely  to  be  small. 

It  is  likely  that  all  three  strategies  discussed  above,  (1)  moving 
workers  out  of  the  agricultural  work  force,  (2)  removing  the  agricultural  ex- 
clusions from  labor  legislation,  and  (3)  adequate  welfare  support  for  workers 
displaced  from  agriculture  will  have  to  be  applied  together  if  substantial  im- 
provement in  the  welfare  of  agricultural  workers  is  to  be  affected. 
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Reducing  the  Seasonality  of  Farm  Labor  Demand.  While  new  technology 
has  reduced  drastically  the  level  and  seasonal  fluctuation  of  labor  requirements 
for  producing  many  agricultural  products,  it  has  increased  the  relative  seasonal 
fluctuation  in  total  agricultural  employment  by  interrupting  the  complementary 
pattern  of  seasonal  jobs  that  existed  in  agriculture.  Through  the  recombining 
of  the  remaining  complementary  agricultural  jobs  and  use  of  larger  numbers  of 
temporary  local  workers  not  usually  in  the  labor  force,  the  amount  of  employ- 
ment achieved  by  farm  workers  has  been  affected  relatively  little  by  dif- 
ferential rates  of  mechanization.  Through  programs  such  as  the  Annual  Worker 
Plan,  the  Employment  Service  has  facilitated  the  combining  of  a succession  of 
short  term  agricultural  jobs  into  a continuous  period  of  employment.  This, 
of  course,  is  difficult  to  achieve  without  migrancy. 

The  Northeast  Region  employed  more  than  35  thousand  domestic  migrant 
workers  at  peak  employment  in  1969.  Most  of  the  migrants  were  from  the  south- 
eastern states,  principally  Florida  and  Georgia,  and  from  Puerto  Rico.  A 
small  proportion  were  Mexican-Americans  from  Texas  or  intra-state  migrants. 

While  migrancy  entails  a host  of  evils,  not  all  of  which  can  be 
remedied  even  by  the  most  stringent  regulation,  it  does  at  least  increase  the 
amount  of  employment  of  otherwise  unemployed  workers.  The  elimination  of 
migrancy  without  a definite  program  of  assistance  to  the  displaced  workers 
would  merely  eliminate  the  visible  migrant  farm  labor  problem,  but  not  the 
economic  problem  that  leads  to  migrancy.  While  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
move  into  other  occupations  those  migrants  who  can  be  trained  for  better  jobs, 
the  welfare  of  the  majority  of  migrants  would  best  be  served  by  providing  all 
possible  assistance  to  those  remaining  in  the  migrant  stream  to  obtain  the 
most  complete  period  of  employment  under  the  most  reasonable  of  conditions. 

At  the  same  time,  vigorous  efforts  must  be  made,  both  during  the  migrant's 
itinerary  and  in  their  home  areas,  to  help  migrants  and  their  children  to 
break  out  of  the  migrant  stream. 

As  technology  continues  to  reduce  peak  labor  demand  in  agriculture, 
seasonality  of  farm  employment  in  the  aggregate  will  undoubtedly  be  reduced. 

This  should  ultimately  lead  to  a reduced  need  for  migrant  workers  and  the  in- 
creased capacity  of  the  local  temporary  work  force  and  permanent  farm  workers 
to  supply  seasonal  labor  needs.  Hopefully  by  the  time  the  need  for  migrant 
farm  workers  is  eliminated,  society  will  have  been  successful  in  finding  other 
means  of  support  for  the  displaced  migrants. 
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Another  means  of  supplying  seasonal  labor  needs  in  agriculture  without 
the  attendant  evils  of  migrancy  would  be  through  the  development  of  comple- 
mentary farm  and  non-farm  jobs.  There  is  a small  component  of  the  hired  farm 
work  force  that  combines  farm  and  non-farm  work.  Some  of  these  are  persons 
making  a more  or  less  permanent  change  in  occupations.  In  other  cases  this  is 
a regular  annual  pattern.  It  has  been  suggested  from  time  to  time  that  greater 
use  be  made  of  this  mechanism  for  reducing  seasonality  of  employment. 

In  areas  where  the  seasonal  farm  work  force  consists  primarily  of 
local  workers  who  are  available  for  work  throughout  the  year,  such  a mechanism 
may  provide  a potential  solution  to  the  problem  of  seasonality.  However,  the 
constraints  on  the  complementary  non-farm  industry  would  be  subs tantial--it 
must  have  a complementary  seasonal  employment  pattern,  require  an  unskilled  or 
at  more  semi-skilled  labor  force,  and  be  fairly  flexible  in  location. 

In  the  Northeast,  the  majority  of  seasonal  farm  workers  who  are  avail- 
able for  employment  year-round  are  non-local  workers.  The  complementary  farm- 
non-farm  job  mechanism  would  require  the  development,  through  relocation  or 
other  means,  of  a permanent  work  force  to  work  in  the  two  industries.  Further- 
more, the  seasonal  labor  demands  of  many  Northeast  crops  are  of  short  dura- 
tion at  any  given  location.  Thus,  the  amount  of  complementary  non- farm  em- 
ployment needed  would  be  substantial. 

Certainly  prompt  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  extension  of 
Unemployment  Insurance  protection  to  those  farm  workers  permanently  in  the  work 
force  who  experience  unemployment.  Such  a plan  will  have  to  take  cognizance 
of  the  large  number  of  interstate  farm  workers  and  the  large  number  of  temporary 
farm  workers  not  ordinarily  in  the  labor  force.  However,  it  is  unreasonable 
to  assume  that  alternative  jobs  can  be  quickly  found  for  workers  already  among 
the  most  marginally  productive  to  society. 

While  the  search  for  combinations  of  jobs  to  increase  the  employment 
of  seasonal  workers  must  be  continued,  the  history  of  technological  develop- 
ment both  in  industry  and  agriculture  has  been  one  of  increasing  job  specializ- 
ation. Workers  permanently  attached  to  the  labor  force  also  prefer  the 
security  of  steady  employment.  Multiple  job  holders  lack  security  and  cannot 
accumulate  job  rights.  Not  only  migratory  farmworkers,  but  non-migratory 
workers  who  combine  farm  jobs  or  farm  and  non-farm  jobs,  are  subject  to  these 
problems.  It  seems  unlikely  that  farm-non-farm  employment  packages  will  be 
desirable  alternatives  for  workers  in  the  long  run. 
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The  Impact  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Workers.  Northeast  fanners  em- 
ployed nearly  4 thousand  foreign  agricultural  workers  in  1969,  about  half  the 
Nation's  total.  The  Region  has  been  far  less  successful  in  reducing  its  use 
of  foreign  agricultural  workers  than  have  other  regions.  About  one-third  of 
the  Region's  foreign  agricultural  workers  are  employed  in  Maine. 

It  is  clearly  inaccurate  to  assert  that  the  use  of  foreign  agri- 
cultural workers  has  no  depressing  effect  on  the  wages  and  working  conditions 
of  domestic  workers  in  the  areas  where  they  work.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  for 
the  most  part  in  the  areas  of  the  Region  using  foreign  workers,  sufficient 
domestic  workers  could  not  be  obtained  to  supply  grower's  seasonal  labor  needs 
at  wages  and  benefit  levels  that  would  enable  growers  to  remain  competitive 
with  other  domestic  producers  in  more  populated  areas  or  in  the  major  migra- 
tory streams.  On  the  other  hand,  Puerto  Rican  workers  are  in  such  widespread 
use  through  the  Region  and  in  such  large  numbers  that  they  clearly  set  the 
ceiling  on  wage  and  benefit  levels  for  farm  workers  in  areas  where  they  are 
used.  The  wages  of  thousands  of  southern  migrants  and  metropolitan  day-haul 
workers  are  determined  during  the  course  of  Puerto  Rican  contract  negotiations. 

Farm  Labor  Research  Needs.  One  of  the  important  factors  contribut- 
ing to  the  severity  of  the  farm  labor  problem  in  the  Northeast  and  the  United 
States,  and  frustrating  attempts  at  its  solution,  is  the  general  lack  of 
knowledge  about  farm  labor.  More  is  known  about  virtually  every  aspect  of 
farming  and  agricultural  processing  and  marketing  than  is  known  about  the 
work  force  in  agriculture.  More  is  known  about  the  labor  force  in  virtually 
every  other  industry  and  occupation  than  agriculture.  Little  of  what  is 
known  about  the  efficient  management  and  utilization  of  labor  in  non-agricul- 
tural  industries  has  been  successfully  transferred  to  agriculture.  There  are 
textbooks  and  courses  in  agricultural  colleges  dealing  with  the  management  of 
virtually  every  agricultural  input,  but  no  courses  ar.d  no  well-known  textbooks 
dealing  with  the  management  of  hired  labor.  In  the  agricultural  extension 
systems  of  the  Northeast,  there  are  few  persons  trained  in  labor  management 

and  personnel  relations  or  who  specialize  in  labor  problems.  In  most  states, 
there  are  none. 

This  "knowledge  gap"  extends  to  both  the  agricultural  industry  and 
society.  It  has  hampered  the  realistic  assessment  of  the  present  farm  labor 
problem  and  the  development  and  testing  of  appropriate  solutions.  We  must 
develop  a great  deal  more  sophistication  about  agricultural  labor  than  is 
presently  possessed. 
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There  are  two  basic  goals  toward  which  overall  farm  labor  research 
should  be  oriented.  One  is  to  develop  knowledge  to  help  assure  that  the  man- 
power needs  of  agricultural  production  and  processing  industries  are  met  as 
adequately  and  economically  as  possible.  These  industries  are  an  important 
segment  of  the  Nation’s  econo  y and  a source  of  employment  and  income  to  thou- 
sands of  persons.  An  adequate  and  reliable  supply  of  productive  workers  is 
essential  in  keeping  the  industry  healthy  and  competitive.  The  second  general 
problem  area  is  that  of  developing  knowledge  to  help  improve  employment,  in- 
come and  the  general  welfare  of  the  agricultural  work  force.  It  must  be  recog- 
nized that  the  agricultural  work  force  is  one  of  the  relatively  less  prosperous 
segments  of  society,  therefore,  it  is  a source  of  special  social  concern. 

These  goals  are  not  conflicting  but  complementary.  There  is  a 
direct  relationship  between  the  income  and  welfare  of  workers  and  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  work  force  on  the  one  hand  and  between  the  adequacy  and  produc- 
tivity of  the  vork  force  and  the  health  of  the  basic  industry  and  its  ability 
to  generate  a competitive  reliable  income  stream  on  the  other.  This  is  not 
to  minimize  the  potential  areas  of  conflict  between  employer  and  employee,  but 
to  point  out  that  any  effort  to  improve  the  welfare  of  either  group  must  recog- 
nize the  interdependency  of  both  in  the  total  economic  system. 

There  are  five  important  objectives  that  should  be  included  in  a 
farm  labor  research  program,  all  of  which  should  be  developed  in  an  area  and 
regional  as  well  as  national  context.  The  first  major  research  objective  must 
be  one  of  problem  definition.  It  is  essential  that  perceptions  of  the  farm 
labor  problem  be  based  upon  reality.  There  is  an  inclination  to  perceive  farm 
labor  as  a homogenous  group  and  the  farm  labor  problem  as  one  problem  when, 
in  fact,  there  are  many  farm  labor  forces  and  many  farm  labor  problems.  While 
there  are  characteristics  common  to  all  of  agriculture,  there  are  many  charac- 
teristics and  problems  which  are  unique  to  specific  commodities,  areas,  and 
workers.  Agriculture  is  not  £n  industry,  but  many  industries  with  some 
similarities  and  many  differences.  There  are  many  different  kinds  of  workers, 
tasks,  and  skill  levels  included  among  farm  workers.  The  farm  labor  problem 
must  be  disaggregated  into  its  operational  components  before  meaningful  research 
can  be  undertaken.  Reference  to  some  of  the  specific  types  of  information 
needed  are  made  in  the  companion  volume  to  this  report  (6  ). 

The  second  objective  of  farm  labor  research  must  be  to  find  ways  to 
make  farm  employment  more  competitive  with  non-farm  employment.  Effective 
and  economical  packages  of  wages  and  fringe  benefits  that  will  attract  and 
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retain  the  quality  and  quantity  of  workers  required  for  modern  agriculture 
must  be  found.  Ways  to  provide  competitive  working  conditions,  including 
supervisory  and  personnel  management  practices,  most  economically  must  be 
developed.  Mechanisms  for  insuring  job  security  and  a chance  for  advancement 
for  permanent  workers  to  enhance  the  career  attraction  of  agricultural  employ- 
ment have  to  be  found.  More  effective  techniques  for  recruitment,  evaluation 
and  training  of  agricultural  workers  are  needed.  Improving  the  welfare  of 
those  persons  who  remain  as  workers  in  the  agricultural  industry  and  insuring 
the  adequacy  of  labor  supply  must  come  about  through  the  labor  market  mechanism, 
that  is  through  the  effective  interaction  of  employers  and  employees  in  the 
labor  market. 

A third  objective  of  farm  labor  research  should  be  to  determine  how 
hired  agricultural  labor  can  be  utilised  more  efficiently  and  economically. 
Improvement  of  worker  productivity  is  an  important  factor  underlying  improve- 
ment in  the  employer's  competitive  position  in  the  labor  markec  and  the  general 
welfare  of  workers.  Improvement  in  labor  productivity  is  also  important  to 
the  consuming  public  as  it  governs  the  effect  of  increased  labor  costs  on 
product  prices.  Some  of  the  more  pressing  problems  in  agricultural  labor  can 
be  identified  with  activities  in  which  productivity  has  improved  little,  if 
at  all,  in  the  postwar  period.  Many  hand  harvest  activities  are  examples.  It 
must  also  be  recognized  that  mechanization  is  only  one  route  to  increasing 
worker  productivity  and  reducing  labor  requirements.  Other  industries  have 
long  recognized  a variety  of  other  ways  of  accomplishing  this  as  well.  These 
techniques  need  to  be  explored  in  agriculture. 

A fourth  objective  of  farm  labor  research  should  be  the  determination 
of  appropriate  labor  policy  and  legislation  for  agricultural  workers.  Society 
and  government  are  turning  increasingly  to  legislation  and  regulation  to  solve 
farm  labor  problems.  The  legislative  distinction  between  farm  and  non-farm 
workers  is  diminishing.  The  impact  of  alternative  policies  on  employment  and 
earnings  of  agricultural  workers,  labor  costs,  producer  incomes  and  agricul- 
tural product  prices  must  be  evaluated. 

A fifth  objective  for  farm  labor  research  is  the  prediction  and 
development  of  solutions  for  the  problem  created  by  those  displaced  from  agri- 
cultural employment  by  the  upgrading  of  jobs,  continued  mechanization  and 
legislation  of  wages  and  working  conditions  necessary  to  improve  the  welfare 
of  farm  workers.  This  is  a part,  though  by  no  means  all,  of  the  general  rural 
manpower  problem.  Employment  opportunities  in  agriculture  have  shrunk  rapidly, 
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reducing  the  identifiable  farm  labor  problem  but  augmenting  a rural  poverty 
problem.  It  must  not  be  assumed  that  improving  incomes  and  working  conditions 
in  agriculture,  or  reducing  migrancy,  is  necessarily  going  to  improve  the 
conditions  of  all  farm  workers.  For  some,  those  now  most  marginally  produc- 
tive and  probably  among  the  worst  off,  agricultural  employment  will  cease  to 
be  an  alternative  and  the  circumstances  of  such  workers  will  become  even  more 
desperate  than  they  are  at  present. 

A serious  effort  to  find  solutions  to  the  farm  labor  problem  will 
entail  an  ambitious  research  program.  The  magnitude  of  the  effort  required  may, 
in  fact,  seem  out  of  proportion  to  the  importance  of  agriculture  in  the  economy 
and  of  labor  in  agriculture.  However,  agricultural  labor  has  been,  for  the  most 
part,  ignored  both  by  agricultural  scientists  and  manpower  researchers.  Thus, 
a serious  research  backlog  has  developed  which  will  require  a substantial 
effort  to  overcome. 

The  cost  of  failure  to  find  solutions  to  farm  labor  problems  will  be 
high  both  for  the  agricultural  industry  and  society.  For  the  industry,  the 
cost  will  be  loss  of  market  to  those  producers  and  areas  which  develop  a 
progressive  employment  policy  and  learn  to  use  the  labor  input  economically. 

To  society,  the  cost  will  be  continued  unrest  among  the  disadvantaged  and  the 
continued  frustrations  of  both  the  affluent  and  disadvantaged  sectors  of  society 
as  resources  are  expended  to  little  effect. 


SECTION  II.  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTION  IN  THE  NORTHEAST 


Three  factors  characteriz  the  agricultural  industry  of  the  North- 
east. First,  it  is  extremely  diverse,  including  nearly  every  crop  and  kind 
of  livestock  produced  in  the  Nation,  many  in  substantial  quantity.  This 
leads  to  a wide  diversity  of  labor  demands,  both  in  terms  of  skills  and 
seasonality. 

Secondly,  farming  in  the  Northeast  is  an  old  industry,  the  Nation’s 
original  agricultural  area.  It  retains  many  of  the  farm  buildings , land 
use  patterns,  production  technology,  input  and  product  market  organizations 
and  business  traditions  of  a past  era.  New  areas  better  suited  to  production 
of  some  commodities  and  new  production  technology  not  well  adapted  to  the 
Northeast  have  in  some  instances,  seriously  undermined  the  competitive 
position  of  Northeastern  farmers.  While  there  has  been  considerable  progress, 
agriculture  in  the  Northeast  derives  its  principal  competitive  advantage  from 
proximity  to  large  metropolitan  markets. 

Third,  agriculture  is  of  minor  importance  to  the  economy  and  employ- 
ment of  the  Region  as  a whole,  although  extremely  important  in  some  sub- 
regions.  This  means  that  in  the  Northeast  competition  for  inputs,  particu- 
larly labor  is  more  severe  than  in  any  other  region.  This  factor  is  impor- 
tant in  more  subtle  ways  as  well.  The  educational  system,  labor  market 
mechanism,  informal  channels  of  job-market  communications  among  workers  are 
not  oriented  to  the  needs  or  in  some  cases,  even  cognizant  of  agriculture. 

Much  of  the  Northeast  lacks  the  social  sanction  of  farm  work  that  derives 
from  having  a recognizable  proportion  of  the  work  force  in  agriculture.  The 
population  is  unaware  of  and  unfamiliar  with  agricultural  occupations. 

All  this  is  not  to  say  that  the  economic  problems  of  agriculture 
in  the  Northeast  are  unimportant.  There  are  areas  of  the  Region  in  which 
agricultural  production  and  processing  are  major  industries.  The  agricul- 
tural output  of  the  Region  represents  a considerable  proportion  of  national 
production  of  many  important  commodities.  Although  agriculture  in  the  Region 
is  declining  in  importance,  areas  Ojl  the  Northeast  will  undoubtedly  continue 
in  agriculture,  and  the  Region’s  production  is  likely  to  remain  important 
for  many  decades.  Furthermore,  the  present  problems  of  agriculture  in  the 
Northeast  are  harbingers  of  the  future  of  this  basic  industry  in  the  overall 
economy.  They  differ  more  in  degree  than  in  basic  nature  from  those  of  other 
areas. 
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Numbers  of  Farms.  The  1964  Census  of  Agriculture  enumerated  about 
a quarter  of  a million  farms  in  the  12  Northeastern  States,  Table  1.  About 
two-thirds  of  these,  or  169  thousand  farms,  were  classified  as  commercial. ^ 
Noncommercial  farms  are  generally  small,  low-volume  part-time  and  part-retire- 
ment farms,  rural  residences,  or  institutional  farms.  The  Northeast's  com- 
mercial farms  constituted  7.8  percent  of  all  commercial  farms  in  the  United 
States . 

During  1950-64,  the  number  of  commercial  farms  in  the  Region  declined 
by  nearly  half.  The  decline  in  farm  numbers  prevailed  throughout  the  country 
and  nearly  as  rapidly.  Consequently,  the  proportion  of  the  Nation's  com- 
mercial farms  in  the  Northeast  declined  only  slightly. 

All  states  in  the  Region  experienced  significant  declines  in  farm 
numbers  during  1950-64,  but  the  drop  was  not  uniform  among  states,  Table  2. 
Percentage  declines  in  commercial  farms  were  highest  in  the  New  England 
states,  particularly  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts.  The  loss  was  somewhat 
less  rapid  in  the  Mid-Atlantic  states  except  in  New  Jersey  where  metropolitan 
growth  was  especially  pronounced.  However,  the  Mid-Atlantic  states  had  far 
more  farms,  and  accounted  for  the  major  portion  of  the  absolute  loss.  New 
York  alone  lost  about  40  thousand  commercial  farms  during  this  period.  By 
1964,  the  New  England  states  accounted  for  less  than  20  percent  of  the 

commercial  farms  of  the  Region  while  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  included  well 
over  half  of  them. 

— -P1  si2i‘  The  decline  in  farm  numbers  was  accompanied  by  a rapid 
growth  in  size  of  farms  particularly  the  larger  farms  or  those  classified 
as  commercial.  Size  of  farm  can  be  indicated  a number  of  ways  including 
sales  of  products  per  farm.  By  this  measure  in  current  prices,  commercial 
farms  in  the  Northeast  averaged  almost  two  and  a half  times  as  large  in  1964 
as  in  1949  and  in  the  entire  nation  were  about  two  and  three-fourths  times 
as  large,  Table  3.-  However,  these  values  understate  the  upward  climb  in 


1/ 

Commercial  farms  in  1950  and  1954  were  those  with  a value  of  sales 
amounting  to  $1,200  or  more  and  in  1959  and  1964,  $2,500  or  more,  provided 
the  farm  operator  worked  off  the  farm  fewer  than  100  days,  and  provided  the 
income  of  the  farm  family  from  non-farm  sources  was  xess  than  the  value  of 
arm  sales.  In  1959,  the  requirement  that  the  operator  of  a commercial  farm 
must  be  under  65  years  of  age  was  added,  and  in  1964  the  criteria  regarding 
non-farm  income  was  dropped. 

2/ 

Increases  to  1959  and  1964  from  previous  years  were  enhanced  by  a 
more  limiting  definition  of  a commercial  farm  adopted  in  1959. 
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Table  1.  Number  of  All  Farms  and  Commercial  Farms,  Northeast  and  United 
States,  Indicated  Years  1950-64. 


Year 

All  Farms 

Commercial  Farms 

Number 

Percentage 

Change 

Nor the as t — 
Percentage 
of  U.  S. 

Number 

Percentage 

Change 

Northeast — 
Percentage 
of  U.  S. 

1,000 

Percent 

Percent 

1,000 

Percent 

Percent 

Northeast 

1950 

525 

— 

9.8 

305 



8.2 

1954 

446 

-15.0 

9.3 

276 

-13.7  , 

8.3 

1959 

329 

-26.3 

8.9 

196 

-29.  (F-' 

8.1 

1964 

262 

-20.4 

8.3 

169 

- 9.8 

7.8 

United  States 

1950 

5379 

— 

— 

3706 

__ 



1954 

4783 

-11.1 

— 

3328 

-10.2,  . 



1959 

3717 

-22.4 

— 

2416 

-27. 4—^ 



1964 

3158 

-14.9 

— 

2166 

-10.4 

— 

Source:  (/). 

— ^Some  of  this  decline  is  attributable  to  the  change  in  definition 
of  a commercial  farm. 


Table  2.  Number  of  All  Farms  and  Commercial  Farms,  Northeast  States,  1950 
and  1964. 


State 

All  Farms 

Commercial  Farms 

1950 

1964 

Percentage 

Change 

1950 

1964 

Percentage 

Change 

Number 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Number 

Percent 

Maine 

30,358 

12,875 

-57.6 

15,768 

7,910 

-49.8 

New  Hampshire 

13,391 

4,648 

-65.3 

6,393 

2,656 

-58.5 

Vermont 

19,043 

9,247 

-51.4 

13,056 

7,168 

-45.1 

Massachusetts 

22,220 

8,019 

-63.9 

13,079 

5,649 

-56.8 

Rhode  Island 

2,598 

1,110 

-57.7 

1,560 

748 

-52.1 

Connecticut 

15,615 

6,068 

-61.1 

9,157 

4,148 

-54.7 

New  York 

124,977 

66,510 

-46.8 

87,889 

48,376 

-45.0 

New  Jersey 

24,838 

10,641 

-57.2 

18,071 

8,317 

-54.0 

Pennsylvania 

146,887 

83,086 

-43.4 

88,230 

52,962 

-40.0 

Delaware 

77,448 

4,401 

-40.9 

5,554 

3,452 

- 37.9 

Maryland 

36,107 

20,760 

-42.5 

23,452 

14,467 

-38.3 

West  Virginia 

81,434 

34,504 

-57.6 

23,286 

12,978 

-44.3 

Source:  (I). 
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Table  3.  Value  of  Marketings  per  Commercial  Farm  in  Current  and  1949  Prices 
Northeast  and  United  States,  Indicated  Years  1949-64. 


Year 


Northeast 


Per  Farm 


Dollars 


Percentage 

Change 


United  States 


Per  Farm 


Percent 


Dollars 


Percentage 

Change 


Percent 


In  Current  Prices 


1949 

1954 

1959 

(1949-59 

1964 

7,145 

na 

13,562 

17,462- 

+ 90 
+ 29 

5 , 85C 
7,304 
12,195 

15,869 

+ 25 
+ 67 
+108) 
+ 30 

In 

1949  Prices—^ 

1949 

1954 

1959 

(1949-59 

1964 

7,145 

na 

14,127 

18,420 

+ 98 
+ 30 

5,858 

7,423 

12,703 

16,739 

+ 27 
+ 71 
+117) 
+ 32 

Value  of  sales  in  current  prices  with  the  effect  of  price  chance 

sJ!tIJd‘  m°TT^  by  dividing  value  sales  in  current  prices  by  the  United 
States  published  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  (2).  A regional 

price  index  is  not  available.  Components  of  this  index  were  used  by  the 
Census  of  Agriculture  in  computing  the  current  values. 

Source:  (/). 


production  per  farm  because  prices  received  for  farm  products  were  higher  in 
1949  than  during  the  other  years  for  which  data  are  presented.  Thus  with 
price  effects  removed,  the  increase  in  size  of  farm  was  greater.  Production- 
per  commercial  farm  in  the  Region  was  almost  2.6  times  as  high  in  1964  as 
fifteen  years  earlier  and  in  the  whole  country  was  2.9  times  as  high. 

The  Region's  commercial  farms  have  historically  produced  a higher 
value  of  sales  and  production  per  farm  than  the  United  States.  The  differ- 
ence has  declined  since  1949  but  production  per  farm  was  still  10  percent 
higher  in  1964  in  the  Northeast  than  in  the  Nation.  Thus  the  scale  of  agri- 
cultural enterprise  is  somewhat  larger  in  the  Region  but  is  growing  at  a 
slightly  lower  rate  than  in  the  Nation  as  a whole. 

Acres  per  farm,  another  measure  of  farm  size,  also  rose  between 
O 1950  and  1964,  in  b0th  the  Region  311(1  ^tion,  Table  4.  This  resulted  chiefly 
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Table  4.  Acres  per  Farm:  All  Farms  and  Commercial  Farms,  Northeast  and 

United  States,  Indicated  Years  1950-64. 


Year 

All  1 

Farms 

Commercial  Farms 

Northeast 

United 

States 

Northeast 

United 

States 

- acres  ------ 

1950  no  195 

1954  n9  242 

1959  141  303 

1964  157  352 


143 

156 

181 

192 


276 

310 

404 

446 


Source:  (]). 


from  a rapid  disappearance  of  smaller  farms  and  consolidation  of  land  into 
farms  of  remaining  operators.  However,  farms  in  the  Northeast,  which  already 
contained  fewer  acres  than  those  in  the  United  States  as  a whole,  grew  at  a 
less  rapid  rate. 

In  most  states  of  the  Region,  the  average  acreage  per  commercial 
farm  rose  by  about  one-third  from  1950  to  1964,  Table  5.  Commercial  farmers 
in  Vermont  added  the  most  land-87  acres-but  the  relative  growth  was  the 
greatest  in  New  Jersey,  where  the  relative  disappearance  of  commercial  farms 
was  among  the  highest  of  the  Northeast  states. 

Because  of  the  increase  in  acres  per  farm  and  in  value  per  acre, 
the  value  of  land  and  buildings  per  farm  also  rose.  It  more  than  tripled  in 
the  Northeast  during  1950-64,  Table  6.  The  corresponding  increase  for  the 
United  States  was  greater.  There  is  a great  deal  of  variation  in  real  estate 
values  per  farm  in  the  Northeast.  Farms  in  Maine  and  West  Virginia  in  par- 
ticular, while  of  sizeable  acreage,  are  rather  low  value  operations.  The 
high  real  estate  values  in  New  Jersey,  Connecticut  and  Maryland  can  be  iden- 
tified witn  intensive  agricultural  enterprises  and  considerable  demand  for 
land  for  urban  housing  and  other  non-farm  uses. 

The  Northeast  Region  is  sometimes  characterized  as  one  in  which 
commercial  agriculture  is  disappearing  and  being  replaced  with  part-time  and 
noncommercial  units.  It  is  true  that  the  Region  has  historically  had  a 
larger  than  average  component  of  noncommercial  farms,  probably  due  to  its 
proximity  to  urban  areas  and  the  Appalachian  sector  that  contains  large 
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Table  5.  Acres  per  Farm:  All  Farms  and  Commercial  Farms,  Northeast  States 

1950  and  1964. 


State 

ai: 

L Farms 

Commercial  Farms 

1950  j 1964 

Percentage 

Change 

1950 

1964 

Percentage 

Change 

acres  acres 

percent 

acres 

acres 

percent 

Maine 

138  201 

+46 

187 

254 

+36 

New  Hampshire 

128  194 

+52 

176 

243 

+38 

Vermont 

186  273 

+47 

231 

318 

+38 

Massacnusetts 

75  113 

+51 

93 

133 

+43 

Rhode  Island 

74  94 

+27 

90 

101 

+12 

Connecticut 

82  119 

+45 

105 

142 

+35 

New  York 

128  185 

+45 

156 

221 

+42 

New  Jersey 

70  109 

+56 

83 

125 

+51 

Pennsylvania 

96  130 

+35 

123 

160 

+30 

Delaware 

114  163 

+43 

136 

190 

+40 

Maryland 

112  153 

+37 

147 

192 

+31 

West  Virginia 

101  153 

+52 

190 

226 

+19 

Source:  (7). 


Table  6.  Value  of  Farm  Land  and  Buildings  per  Farm,  Northeast  States  and 
United  States,  Indicated  Years  1950-64. 


State 

1950 

1954 

1959 

1964 

Maine 

7,462 

9,392  14,756 

19,979 

New  Hampshire 

9,323 

11,989 

18,046 

25,402 

Vermont 

10,314 

12,662 

19,837 

29,733 

Massachusetts 

14,163 

18,552 

31,692 

43,492 

Rhode  Island 

17,062 

26,475 

37,571 

46,030 

Connecticut 

20,189 

25,791 

47,372 

67,429 

New  York 

11,742 

15,844 

23,936 

32,797 

New  Jersey 

20,343 

29,635 

46,397 

73,487 

Pennsylvania 

10,299 

14,039 

21,892 

29,836 

Delaware 

]j,043 

20,287 

34,551 

53,443 

Maryland 

14,048 

21,258 

39,095 

64,999 

West  Virginia 

5,983 

7,248 

10,230 

13,882 

Northeast 

12,831 

17,764 

28,781 

41,709 

United  States 

13,911 

20,405 

33,173 

50,646 

Northeast — 

Percent  of  U.  S. 

92.2 

87.1 

86.8 

82.4 

Source:  (?). 
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number  of  small  marginal  farms.  However,  the  Region's  commercial  agricul- 
ture is  maintaining  its  relative  position  in  the  Nation  and  adjusting  in  a 
similar  manner. 

Saies  of  Agricultural  Products.  Value  of  farm  marketings  in  the 
Northeast^rose  from  about  $2.9  billion  in  1950  to  almost  $3.8  billion  in  1969, 
Table  7.—  Nearly  all  of  these  sales  were  by  commercial  farms.  The  Region 
includes  about  8 percent  of  the  Nation's  commercial  farms  and  has  generated 
from  8 to  10  percent  of  the  Nation's  farm  receipts.  This  percentage  shows 
a slight  downward  trend  since  1950. 


Table  7.  Value  ofjarrn  Marketings,  Northeast  and  United  States,  Indicated 
Years  1950-69. 


Northeast- 
Percentage 
of  U.  S. 


Year 

Northeast 

— j 

United  States 

Mil. 

Mil. 

1950 

$2,895 

$28,328 

1955 

3,013 

29,542 

1960 

3,177 

34,012 

1965 

3,391 

39,350 

1966 

3,535 

43,180 

1967 

3,419 

42,693 

1968 

3,531 

44,218 

1969 

3,767 

47,229 

Percent 

10.2 

10.2 

9.3 

8.6 

8.2 

8.0 

8.0 

8.0 


Source:  (3) 
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Data  on  value  of  sales  of  agricultural  products  (also  referred  to 
as  cash  or  gross  receipts  from  farm  marketings)  are  used  copiously  in  this 
report  as  an  indication  of  production.  These  data  were  used  because  they  are 
available  in  considerate  detail  among  products  and  areas  and  because  they  pro 
vide  a vehicle  for  summing  diverse  farm  products  into  meaningful  totals.  How- 
ever, receipts  are  only  a fair  approximation  of  production,  particularly  for 
indicating  changes  over  time  or  among  areas.  Changes  or  differences  in  prices 
have  a profound  effect  on  receipts  particularly  for  an  individual  or  limited 
group  of  farm  products.  To  illustrate,  according  to  data  from  the  U.S.Depart- 
men  of  Agriculture,  farm  production  rose  4.4  percent  from  1966  to  1967  but 
value  of  farm  marketings  fell  about  1 percent  because  prices  of  farm  products 
were  nearly  5 percent  lower  in  1967  than  in  1966.  In  addition,  products  con- 
sumed in  the  Household  or  fed  to  livestock  on  the  same  farm  on  which  they  were 
produced  do  not  generate  sales.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  double  counting 
in  a set  of  data  on  cash  receipts.  Feed  grains,  for  example,  sold  by  one  farm- 
er, purchased  and  fed  to  livestock  by  another  which  is  later  sold,  is  in  effect 
double  counted.  These  factors  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  interpreting  the  data 
on  sales  of  farm  products. 
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There  was  considerable  variation  among  states  in  the  growth  of 
agricultural  sales  within  the  Region  from  1950  to  1969,  Table  8.  Growth  in 
sales  m the  New  England  states  was  particularly  erratic,  with  half  of  them 
showing  declines.  Sales  in  New  Jersey  and  West  Virginia  decreased  markedly. 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  which  make  major  contributions  to  the  Region's 
production,  show  an  increased  value  of  farm  marketings  since  1950.  All  major 
producing  states  except  New  Jersey  increased  their  share  of  regional  receipts 
from  1950  to  1969,  indicating  some  geographic  concentration  of  production. 


Table  8.  Value  of  Farm  Marketings,  Northeast  States,  1950  and  1969. 


Value  of 
Farm  Marketings 

Percent 

Change 

Percent  of 
Regional  Total 

1950 

1969 

1950 

1969 

1,000 

1,000 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Maine 

$160,911 

$ 239,499 

+49 

5.6 

6.4 

New  Hampshire 

60,310 

57,099 

- 5 

2.1 

1.5 

Ve  rmon  t 

102,347 

151,828 

+48 

3.5 

4.0 

Massachusetts 

181,275 

166,000 

- 8 

6.3 

4.6 

Rhode  Island 

22,393 

21,021 

- 6 

0.8 

0.6 

Connecticut 

146,871 

166,121 

+13 

5.1 

4.4 

New  York 

785,679 

1,080,795 

+38 

27.1 

28.7 

New  Jersey 

292,717 

249,567 

-15 

10.1 

6.6 

Pennsylvania 

697,948 

989,144 

+42 

24.1 

26.3 

Delaware 

99,066 

150,920 

+52 

3.4 

4.0 

Maryland 

228,704 

389,325 

+70 

7.9 

10.3 

West  Virginia 

116,614 

105,796 

- 9 

4.0 

2.8 

Source:  (3). 


Major  Commodity  Groups.  The  Northeast  is  primarily  a livestock 
area.  About  two-thirds  of  the  cash  receipts  from  farm  marketings  in  1965-67 
came  from  livestock  and  livestock  products,  Table  9.  Dairying  and  poultry 
are  the  major  livestock  enterprises.  Dairy  products  alone  account  for  more 
than  a third  of  the  Region's  cash  farm  receipts.  All  crops  account  for 
about  one-third  of  the  Region's  cash  receipts.  Vegetables  are  the  most 
important  crop,  accounting  for  about  12  percent  of  total  cash  receipts. 

Since  1950  crops  have  increased  relative  to  livestock  as  a source 
of  casn  receipts  in  tne  Northeast.  Part  of  this  shift  was  due  to  changes  in 
prices.  They  were  lower  for  both  crops  and  livestock  in  1965-67  than  in 
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Table  9.  Cash  Receipts  from  Farm  Marketings:  Percentage  by  Major  Commodity 

Groups,  Northeast  and  United  States,  1950-52  and  1965-67. 


Commodity 

Northeast 

United 

States 

1950-52 

1965-67 

1950-52 

1965-67 

All  Commodities 

100.0 

100.0 

Percent  - 
100.0 

100.0 

Livestock  Products 

71.5 

67.7 

57.7 

56.9 

Meat 

11.8 

9.7 

32.8 

33.9 

Dairy 

31.2 

37.5 

13.4 

13.0 

Poultry 

28.0 

19.5 

10.6 

9.1 

Other  livestock  products 

.5 

1.0 

.8 

.9 

Crops 

28.5 

32.3 

42.3 

43.1 

Field  crops 

4.2 

5.4 

13.5 

15.3 

Tobacco 

2.1 

2.2 

3.6 

3.0 

Vegetables 

11.5 

11.7 

5.5 

6.2 

Fruit  and  nuts 

3.9 

4.9 

3.9 

4.1 

Nursery  products 

5.7 

7.0 

1.8 

2.1 

Other  crops 

1.1 

1.1 

14.1 

12.3 

Source:  (3  and  special  tabulations). 


1950-52  but  the  decrease  in  livestock  prices  were  greater.  There  was  a more 
significant  shift  within  sales  of  livestock  and  livestock  products — chiefly 
from  meat  animals  and  poultry  to  dairy  products.  There  was  a decrease  in 
production  of  meat  animals  but  the  drop  in  receipts  for  poultry  resulted  more 
from  decreases  in  prices.  For  example,  the  price  of  broilers  decreased  from 
28  cents  a pound  in  1950-52  to  16  cents  in  196^-67.  Other  chickens  in  1950- 
52  sold  for  the  same  price  as  broilers  but  brought  10  cents  a pound  during 
the  later  period.  On  the  other  hand,  dairy  prices  rose;  milk  sold  for  $5.05 
per  hundredweight  in  1950-52  and  for  $5.40  in  1965-67.  A small  gain  in  the 
share  of  cash  receipts  from  nursery  products  was  also  registered,  but  other- 
wise the  regional  production  pattern  has  been  quite  stable. 

The  Region  is  more  specialized  in  livestock,  dairying,  and  poultry 
than  the  United  States.  Although  it  is  less  specialized  in  crops  than  the 


United  States  the  kinds  grown  are  high  labor-using  crops , specifically  vege- 


tables, fruits  and  nursery  products.  In  general,  commodities  in  which  the 
greatest  strides  have  been  made  toward  reducing  labor  requirements  are  those 
in  which  the  Region  is  less  intensively  engaged  than  the  remainder  of  the 
^ Nation. 
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Receipts  from  Vegetables  and  Fruits.  Although  fruit  and  vegetable 
receipts  account  for  only  about  16  percent  of  the  Northeast's  agricultural 
receipts  they  are  a major  source  of  seasonal  labor  problems  in  the  Region. 
Presentation  of  detailed  information  concerning  products  in  these  groups  and 
trends  in  their  receipts  was  made  available  on  special  request  by  the 
Economic  Research  Service,  U.  S.  D.  A. 

The  most  important  vegetable  commodity  produced  in  the  Region  is 
potatoes.  This  crop  accounts  for  a little  more  than  a third  of  all  cash 
receipts  from  vegetabels.  Table  10.  Although  potatoes  is  a crop  particularly 
vulnerable  to  variations  in  price  and  yield,  it  constitutes  about  the  same 
proportion  of  vegetable  receipts  in  1967  as  in  1950. 

Tomatoes  are  the  second  most  important  vegetable  crop  in  dollar 
volume  in  the  Region,  accounting  for  about  13  percent  of  cash  receipts  from 
vegetables.  Slightly  less  than  half  of  the  crop  was  sold  for  fresh  consump- 
tion in  1967.  Since  1963,  when  separate  data  by  utilization  became  available, 
the  crop  for  fresh  consumption  has  remained  fairly  stable  while  the  processing 
crop  has  varied  considerably  in  value.  However,  total  receipts  from  tomatoes 

has  accounted  for  about  9 to  13  percent  of  all  vegetable  receipts  throughout 
the  1950-1967  period. 

Snap  beans  have  accounted  for  6 to  7 percent  of  cash  receipts  from 
vegetables  since  1950.  Approximately  two-thirds  of  the  crops  is  for  proces- 
sing. The  value  of  the  fresh  market  snap  bean  harvest  has  been  steady.  Pro- 
cessing production  has  been  erratic  but  shows  no  clearcut  trend. 

The  other  major  vegetable  crops  produced  in  the  Region  are  sweet 
com,  asparagus,  cabbage,  onions,  lettuce,  cucumbers  and  peas.  Most  peas 
and  about  two-thirds  of  the  asparagus  are  for  processing,  while  most  of  the 
sweet  corn  and  about  half  the  cucumbers  are  produced  for  the  fresh  market. 

The  pattern  of  cash  receipts  ftom  vegetable  production  has  been  remarkably 
stable  since  1950.  There  were  slight  increases  in  proportions  of  cabbage  and 
lettuce  in  the  total.  During  the  early  60's  there  was  an  apparent  increase 
in  cash  receipts  from  onions,  which  has  since  declined. 

Apples  are  the  principal  fruit  crop  in  the  Region,  accounting  for 
over  half  the  cash  receipts  from  fruits  and  nuts,  Table  11.  ln  1967,  the 
Region's  apple  crop  was  valued  at  $88  million.  While  the  dollar  value  of 
the  apple  crop  has  varied  considerably  from  year  to  year,  it  has  accounted 
for  a stable  proportion  of  cash  receipts  from  all  fruits  and  nuts. 
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Table  10.  Cash  Receipts  from  Vegetables,  Northeast,  Indicated  Years  1950-67. 


Item 

i 

950 

1960 

1967 

Cash 

Receipts 

Percent 
of  Total 

Cash 

Receipts 

Percent 
of  Total 

Cash 

Receipts 

Percent 
of  Total 

1,000 

Percent 

1,000 

Percent 

1,000 

Percent 

Asparagus 

Fresh 

Processed 

$ 11,062 

3.6 

$ 11,830 

3.3 

$ 13,157 
4,096 
9,061 

3.6 

Snap  Beans 
Fresh 
Processed 

17,488 

5.7 

21,907 

6.1 

25,215 

8,060 

17,155 

6.8 

Cabbage 

7,039 

2.3 

9,656 

2.7 

13,603 

3.7 

Sweet  Corn 
Fresh 
Processed 

16,107 

5.3 

23,107 

6.5 

20,795 

15,827 

4,968 

5.6 

Peas 

Fresh 

Processed 

5,917 

1.9 

5,992 

1.7 

7,117 

578 

6,539 

1.9 

Potatoes 

120,351 

39.6 

143,477 

40.3 

133,619 

36.1 

Tomatoes 

Fresh 

Processed 

41,593 

13.7 

37  >244 

10.5 

46,830 

18,861 

27,969 

12.7 

Onions 

6,937 

2.3 

8,742 

2.5 

15,716 

4.3 

Lettuce 

6,622 

2.2 

6,412 

1.8 

11,846 

3.2 

Cucumbers 

Fresh 

Processed 

5,521 

1.8 

5,415 

1.5 

10,052 

4,729 

5,323 

2.7 

Other  Vegetables 

65,688 

21.6 

82,140 

23.1 

n,7l7 

19.4 

Total 

304,325 

100.0 

355,922 

100.0 

369,667 

100.0 

Source:  (3  and  special  tabulations). 
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Table  11.  Cash  Receipts  from  Fruits  and  Nutf. , Northeast,  Indicated  Years 


1950 

1960 

1967 

Item 

Cash 

Receipts 

Percent 
of  Total 

Cash 

Receipts 

Percent 
of  Total 

Cash 

Re ceipts 

Percent 
of  Total 

1,000 

Percent 

1,000 

Percent 

1,000 

Percent 

Apples 

$ 61,668 

52.6 

$ 81,250 

52.6 

$ 87,814 

52.7 

Cherries 

4,966 

4.2 

4,486 

2.9 

9,657 

5.8 

Grapes 

12,002 

10.2 

16,846 

10.9 

23,223 

13.9 

Peaches 

13,399 

11.4 

20,573 

13.3 

12,543 

7.5 

Strawberries 

9,192 

7.8 

8,988 

5.8 

8,143 

4.9 

6.8 

Cranberries 

4,586 

3.9 

7,548 

4.8 

11,279 

Other  berries 
Other  fruits 

8,289 

7.1, 

11,034 

7.1 

9,341 

5.6 

and  nuts 

3,208 

2.7 

3,838 

2.5 

4,558 

2.7 

Total 

117,310 

100.0 

154,563 

100.0 

166,558 

100.0 

Source:  (3  and  special  tabulations). 


In  1950,  peaches  were  the  second  most  important  fruit  crop  in  the 
Region  accounting  for  12  to  15  percent  of  cash  receipts  from  fruits.  In  the 
1960's  peach  production  declined  relative  to  other  £ruit;  however,' part  of 
the  apparent  decline  was  due  to  adverse  weather  conditions.  Ih  1966  and  1967, 

two  bad  years  for  peaches,  receipts  dropped  below  10  percent  of  total  fruit 
receipts. 

Sales  of  grapes  in  the  Region  have  increased  relative  to  other 
fruits.  In  1967,  they  accounted  for  14  percent  of  cash  receipts  from  all 
fruit  and  are  now  the  second  most  important  fruit  in  the  Region. 

Other  important  fruit  crops  are  cherries,  strawberries  and  cran- 
berries. While  receipts  from  cherries  have  been  erratic  there  has  been  no 
clear  cut  trend.  Strawberries  have  been  declining  in  importance  as  a fruit 
crop  in  the  Region,  while  cranberries  have  increased.  The  proportion  of 
receipts  from  other  fruits  and  berries  has  been  relatively  stable. 

In  summary,  the  data  on  cash  receipts  indicate  that  there  has  been 
virtually  no  change  in  the  Region’s  vegetable  product-mix  during  the  1950-67 
period.  In  fruits  there  has  been  a small  decline  in  the  relative  importance 
of  peaches  and  strawberries  and  a small  increase  in  the  importance  of  grapes 
and  cranberries.  However,  these  shifts  have  been  relatively  minor.  There 
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has  also  been  little  shift  in  the  relative  importance  of  the  Region  as  a 

national  supplier  of  those  vegetables  and  fruits  commodities  it  produces  in 
quantity. 

State  Shares  of  Regional  Receipts.  The  previous  section  indicated 
that  total  regional  production  has  remained  fairly  stable  with  respect  to 
product-mix  and  has  declined  only  slightly  in  its  proportionate  contribution 
to  national  receipts  of  major  commodity  groups  since  1950.  However,  within 
the  Region  there  were  shifts  in  production  patterns 

From  1950  to  1969,  there  was  a shift  in  state  shares  of  regional 
receipts  in  favor  of  the  Mid-Atlantic  and  larger  producing  states,  Figure  1. 
Six  states  gained  a total  of  about  seven  percent  of  the  Region's  receipts 
during  this  period.  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  were  the  largest 
gainers,  while  Maine  and  Delaware  also  increased  their  share  of  regional  cash 
receipts.  New  Jersey  was  the  largest  loser.  West  Virginia  and  the  remaining 
New  England  states  all  reduced  their  share  of  regional  cash  receipts. 

Livestock,  particularly  dairying,  predominates  in  Northeast  agri- 
culture. New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  in  the  aggregate  increased  their 
already  substantial  proportion  of  the  Region's  livestock  receipts  by  nearly 
eight  percent  from  1950  to  1969,  Figure  2.  Maine  and  Vermont  also  increased 
receipts  slightly.  New  Jersey's  share  of  the  Region's  livestock  receipts  fell 
from  9 to  3.9  percent  and  other  states  had  small  percentage  declines.  In 
most  cases,  prices,  such  as  for  poultry  and  dairy  products,  had  a major  impact 
on  changes  in  state  shares  of  farm  receipts. 

State  shares  of  crop  receipts  changed  only  slightly  from  1950  to 
1967,  Figure  3.  Maine,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  are 
the  leading  producers  of  all  crops  except  tobacco.  Tobacco  production  is 
heavily  concentrated  in  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland. 

State  Receipts  by  Commodity  Groups  Maine  is  an  important  pro- 
ducer of  potatoes,  a crop  susceptible  to  great  fluctuations  in  yields  and 
prices.  There  has  been  a small  increase  in  fruit  sales  from  1950  to  1967. 
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^arm  marketings  by  major  commodity  groups  for  each  state  for  1950 
and  1967  shown  in  Appendix  Tables  1 to  12. 
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SALES  OF  FARM  PRODUCTS,  NORTHEAST 
PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  AMONG  STATES 


Ma  ine 
New  Hampshire 
Vermont\^ 
Rhode  Island- 
Massachusetts 
Connecticut 


1950 


Delaware 
Maryland 
West  Virginia 

Source:  Economic  Research  Service,  USDA. 


1969 


FIGURE  1 


SALES  OF  LIVESTOCK  AND  LIVESTOCK  PRODUCTS,  NORTHEAST 
PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  AMONG  STATES 


1950 


Maine 
New  Hampshire 
Vermont 
Rhode  Island 
Massachuse tt 
Connecticut 


Delaware  — 
Maryland 
West  Virginia 


1969 


Source:  Economic  Research  Service,  USDA. 
FIGURE  2 
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SALES  OF  CROPS,  NORTHEAST 
PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  AMONG  STATES 


- Maine 
New  Hampshire 
Vermont 
Rhode  Island 
Massachusetts 
Connec  ticut 


1950 


Delaware-?/ 

Maryland1 
West  Virginia 

Source:  Economic  Research  Service,  USDA. 
FIGURE  3 


1969 


However,  there  appears  to  be  some  tendency  toward  increased  specialization 
in  livestock,  particularly  poultry,  which  increased  from  about  30  to  about 
40  percent  of  the  State's  cash  receipts  from  1950  to  1967.  The  State  main- 
tains a relatively  small,  but  stable  dairy  industry. 

New  Hampshire  is  heavily  specialized  in  livestock  production  which 
accounts  for  more  than  three-fourths  of  cash  receipts.  However,  the  propor- 
tion of  receipts  accruing  to  livestock  dropped  considerably  during  1950-67, 
owing  principally  to  a large  decline  in  poultry  receipts.  Vegetables,  fruit 
and  nursery  products  are  important  sources  of  crop  receipts  which  increased 
in  relative  importance  in  the  State. 

Vermont  specializes  heavily  in  livestock  production,  which  accounts 
for  nearly  90  percent  of  State  cash  farm  receipts,  with  dairying  accounting 
for  more  than  three-quarters.  Receipts  from  dairying  increased  from  1950 
to  1967  while  those  from  poultry  and  meat  animals  declined.  There  was  little 
change  in  the  crop  product-mix  other  than  a decline  in  the  income  produced 
by  and  importance  of  maple  products  in  the  State's  agriculture. 
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Massachusetts  was  much  less  specialized  in  livestock  in  1967  than 
it  was  in  1950,  owing  to  a decline  in  poultry  receipts  from  38  to  16  percent 
of  the  State  s farm  receipts.  Dairying  has  increased  somewhat  in  relative 
importance  but  has  not  increased  much  in  volume  of  receipts.  Crops  have 
increased  substantially  in  relative  importance  (from  29  to  44  percent). 

This  has  come  about  through  sizeable  increases  in  receipts  from  vegetables 
and  nursery  products. 

Livestock  agriculture  in  Rhode  Island  declined  substantially  in 
relative  and  absolute  importance  in  the  State  from  1950  to  1967  with  sub- 
ntial  declines  in  poultry  and  dairy.  Crops  have  increased  in  relative 
importance,  with  growth  concentrated  in  vegetables  and  nursery  products. 

Fruit  has  remained  a stable  but  small  proportion  of  cash  receipts. 

Livestock  and  livestock  products  make  up  about  58  percent  of  the 
cash  farm  receipts  in  Connecticut.  However,  the  importance  of  livestock 
declined  both  relatively  and  absolutely  from  1950  to  1967.  There  was  a 
substantial  decline  in  poultry  and  only  a modest  increase  in  dairying. 

Crops  have  increased  in  importance  as  a source  of  income.  Tobacco,  account- 
ing for  about  19  percent  of  cash  receipts  and  nursery  products , accounting 
for  about  12  percent  of  cash  receipts,  have  increased  in  relative  importance 
since  1950.  Vegetable  and  fruit  production  have  maintained  their  importance, 
but  are  not  major  contributors  to  cash  receipts. 

Seventy  percent  of  New  York's  cash  receipts  accrue  to  livestock. 
This  proportion  declined  only  slightly  after  1950.  Dairying  increased  con- 
siderably in  relative  importance,  accounting  for  53  percent  of  the  State's 
total  farm  receipts  in  1967.  Poultry  declined  considerably  in  relative 
importance  in  the  State  from  15.7  percent  in  1950  to  7.8  percent  in  1967. 

Meat  production  also  declined  in  relative  importance  in  the  State. 

Crops  accounted  for  about  30  percent  of  the  State's  cash  farm 

receipts,  with  vegetables  accounting  for  a stable  11  percent.  Fruit  and  nuts 

increased  slightly  in  importance  in  the  State  while  nursery  products  remained 
stable. 

In  New  Jersey,  there  was  substantial  absolute  and  relative  decline 
in  livestock  receipts;  they  accounted  for  about  64  percent  of  the  State's 
receipts  in  1950  and  only  40  percent  in  1967. 

At  the  same  time,  crop  receipts  increased  in  importance,  accounting 
for  nearly  60  percent  of  the  State's  total  receipts  in  1967.  The  most  im- 
portant class  of  crops  is  vegetables,  which  accounted  for  31  percent  of  the 
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State's  farm  cash  receipts  in  1967,  a substantial  increase  from  1950.  Nursery 
products  and  fruit  also  increased  their  share  of  State  receipts  after  1950. 

Pennsylvania's  agriculture  is  heavily  oriented  toward  livestock 
which  accounted  for  74  percent  of  the  State's  cash  farm  receipts  in  1967. 

This  proportion  declined  slightly  after  1950.  There  was  a considerable  de- 
cline in  poultry  receipts,  but  a substantial  increase  in  dairy  receipts. 

The  proportion  of  the  State's  cash  farm  receipts  from  vegetables 
and  fruit  have  declined  slightly,  while  the  proportion  of  receipts  from 
field  crops  and  nursery  products  have  increased.  The  over-all  effect  has 

been  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  the  State's  cash  farm  receipts  from 
crops . 

Two-thirds  of  Delaware's  farm  receipts  result  from  livestock  and 
livestock  products.  Livestock  receipts  increased  only  slightly  from  1950  to 
1967  while  crop  receipts  rose  steadily  so  that  the  proportion  of  receipts 
from  crops  increased  from  16  to  34  percent  of  total  receipts.  Field  crops 
and  vegetables  account  for  virtually  all  crop  receipts  while  poultry  products 
account  for  more  than  90  percent  of  livestock  receipts,  making  Delaware  one 
of  the  least  diversified  agricultural  states  in  the  Region. 

In  Maryland,  there  were  virtually  no  changes  in  the  proportion  of 
receipts  from  livestock  and  crops  from  1950  to  1967.  Within  the  livestock 
sector  a relatively  greater  proportion  of  receipts  came  from  dairying  in 
1967  than  in  1950,  while  there  were  small  declines  in  the  proportion  of 
receipts  from  meat  and  poultry. 

Crops  accounted  for  a third  of  the  State's  cash  receipts  in  1967. 

This  resulted  from  an  increase  since  1950  in  the  proportion  of  cash  receipts 
from  field  crops  and  slight  declines  in  the  proportion  from  other  crop  com- 
modities. Tobacco  and  vegetables  are  important  sources  of  crop  receipts  in 
Maryland,  while  fruit  and  nursery  products  are  relatively  unimportant. 

West  Virginia  is  heavily  committed  (78  percent  of  receipts)  to  live- 
stock production.  Meat  products,  dairy  and  poultry  each  account  for  a quarter 
of  total  state  production.  Since  1950  there  has  been  a slight  increase  in 
dairy  receipts  relative  to  poultry  and  meat  products , although  all  classes 
of  livestock  have  declined  in  actual  dollar  value.  The  relative  importance 
of  various  crop  catagories  has  changed  only  slightly  since  1950.  Again,  how- 
ever, actual  dollar  value  of  receipts  in  all  important  categories  has  declined. 
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Interstate  Shifts  in  Vegetable  Production.  Vegetables  are  an  im- 
portant source  of  regional  receipts  and  a disproportionately  important  source 
of  labor  problems.  Since  this  is  a diverse  commodity  group,  changes  in  re- 
ceipts from  important  individual  products  within  this  group  are  examined  here. 
In  making  the  analysis  which  follows,  receipts  from  individual  vegetables 
for  two  three-year  periods,  1950-52  and  1965-67,  were  averaged  to  minimize 
variations  among  crops  due  to  shortrun  weather  or  price  variations.  However, 
prices  still  have  an  effect,  often  substantial,  in  the  changes  in  receipts 
between  these  3 year  periods. 

Table  12  and  13  indicate  that  from  1950-52  to  1965-67  there  was  a 
redistribution  in  the  sources  of  receipts  from  potatoes,  the  most  important 
vegetable  commodity  of  the  Region.  Maine,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  were 
still  the  major  producers,  but  the  shares  of  Maine  and  Pennsylvania  declined. 
This  resulted  in  an  increase  in  the  production  of  receipts  from  New  York  and 
smaller  producing  states.  Overall,  there  appears  to  be  some  tendency  toward 
decentralization  in  the  production  of  this  crop. 

While  potato  production  became  somewhat  decentralized,  tomato  pro- 
duction appears  to  be  concentrated  . in  New  Jersey  (42.7  percent  in  1965-67). 

New  York  and  Maryland  bore  the  brunt  of  this  reallocation  with  their  per- 
centages of  regional  receipts  falling  from  23.3  and  16.6  percent,  respectively, 
to  11.1  and  11.4  percent. 

There  was  some  shift  in  the  proportion  of  receipts  from  "other 
vegetables'  among  the  12  states.  New  Jersey  increased  its  proportion  of 
receipts  from  other  vegetables  from  26.9  to  30.8  percent  from  1950-52  to  1965- 
67.  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  were  the  major  losers,  declining  3.3  percent 
and  3.5  percent,  respectively. 

New  Jersey  still  accounts  for  the  major  portion  (76.4  percent)  of 
asparagus  receipts.  Delaware  and  Maryland  increased  their  proportion  of 
tnese  receipts,  while  Massachusetts  and  other  states  lost  part  of  their 
former  small  shares.  Compared  to  the  1950-52  period,  production  of  this  crop 
became  more  concentrated  into  a small,  area  of  the  Region.  New  Jersey, 

Delaware  and  Maryland  produced  93.6  percent  of  the  crop  in  1965-67;  the 
earlier  percentage  was  84.8  percent. 

All  major  states  declined  in  their  proportion  of  snap  bean  receipts 
when  the  two  periods  are  compared  except  New  Jersey.  The  increased  concentra- 
tion there  is  particularly  significant,  from  10.2  percent  to  18.5  percent. 

New  York  state,  the  production  leader,  declined  slightly. 
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New  Jersey  increased  its  share  of  cabbage  production  mostly  at  the 
expense  of  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania.  New  York  produced  over  half  the 
crop  throughout  the  entire  period. 

Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  increased  their  shares  of  sweet  com 
receipts  slightly  but  New  York  still  produces  more  than  25  percent  of  the 
crop,  followed  by  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey. 

The  data  in  Tables  12  and  13  indicate  that  the  major  sources  of  pea 

receipts  changed  considerably.  New  York,  which  in  the  earlier  period  produced 

a little  over  40  percent  of  the  receipts,  dropped  to  half  that  in  the  latter 

period.  Pennsylvania  also  lost  about  seven  percent.  Delaware  increased  its 

proportion  to  19.6  percent.  Maryland  and  Maine  also  made  appreciable  in- 
creases while  New  Jersey's  share  fell  from  8.1  percent  to  less  than  one 
percent. 

Concentration  in  receipts  from  onions  in  apparent;  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  had  93.6  percent  of  them  in  1950;  this  proportion  increased  to 
99.2  percent  in  1965-67. 

In  the  1950-52  period,  lettuce  receipts  originated  primarily  in 
New  York  (30.5  percent)  and  New  Jersey  (37.2  percent).  In  the  later  period 
this  proportion  increased  to  a combined  total  of  79.1  percent.  This  was 
accompanied  by  declines  in  the  percentage  of  this  crop  grown  in  most  other 
states.  Maine,  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  were  especially  affected  by 
significant  declines  in  their  proportions  of  lettuce  receipts. 

New  Jersey  experienced  a major  increase  in  the  proportion  of  the 
Region’s  receipts  from  cucumbers  from  1950-52  to  1965-67.  New  York  also  had 
a slight  increase.  Thci>e  two  states  produced  54.9  percent  of  this  crop’s 
receipts  during  the  1965-67  period  while  they  formerly  produced  only  39.6 
percent.  All  other  major  states  lost  some  of  their  previous  share  of  cucum- 
ber receipts. 

In  general,  the  data  indicate  that  for  most  crops,  production  has 
been  concentrating  into  several  specialized  areas.  This  has  not  meant  relo- 
cation of  the  industry  but  rather  a concentration  of  production  into  areas 
of  considerable  previous  consequence. 

Interstate  Shifts  in  Fruit  Production.  Data  for  the  two  periods 
reported  in  Tables  14  and  15  indicate  no  major  changes  in  the  sources  of 
apple  receipts  in  the  Northeast  Region.  However,  New  York  increased  its 
already  sizeable  proportion  of  the  Region’s  production.  For  the  most  part, 
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its  nine  percent  increase  in  the  share  of  receipts  came  from  small-producing 

states.  Pennsylvania,  the  second  largest  producer  of  apples,  maintained  its 
previous  share. 

Receipts  from  cherries  are  divided  between  .tew  York  and  Pennsylvania 
A comparison  of  the  two  periods  indicates  that  the  latter  State  lost  about 

ten  percent  of  its  proportion  of  cherry  receipts  which  increased  the  concen- 
tration in  New  York. 

Production  of  grapes  is  also  highly  concentrated  in  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania.  However,  their  shares  of  receipts  remained  almost  the  same 
between  the  two  periods.  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  lost  significant  propor- 
tions of  their  receipts  from  peaches  from  1950-51  to  1965-67.  New  Jersey 
increased  in  relative  importance  from  28.0  percent  in  the  earlier  period  to 

44.9  percent  in  1965-67.  Small  declines  in  the  shares  of  Maryland  and  West 
Virginia  also  occurred. 

Receipts  from  strawberries  are  concentrating  in  two  states,  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  They  increased  their  shares  by  10.4  percent  and 

6.9  percent,  respectively.  New  York,  although  still  the  second  most  important 
producer  of  strawberries,  saw  its  share  decline  from  32.7  percent  to  26.5 
percent.  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and  Maryland  declined  significantly 

Cranberry  production  is  highly  concentrated  in  Massachusetts  and 
New  Jersey.  A slight  decline  in  Massachusetts  and  a similar  gain  in  New 
Jersey  occurred  between  1950-52  and  1965-67. 

Other  berries  showed  a considerable  concentration  in  its  receipts. 

The  largest  change  occurred  in  tew  Jersey  which  produced  31.8  percent  of  the 
crop  in  the  1950-52  period  and  58.9  percent  in  1965-67.  This  increase  was 
mostly  at  the  expense  of  New  York  which  lost  over  20  percent  of  its  former 

share.  Maine,  with  about  one-fourth  of  regional  production,  increased  its 
share  slightly. 


Location  of  Intensive  Areas  of  Production 

In  tnis  section  counties  with  high  agricultural  production, 
particularly  of  labor-intensive  crops  are  identified.  The  highest 
twenty  counties  in  receipts  from  (1)  all  farm  products,  (2) 
vegetables,  (3)  fruit  and  nuts,  and  (4)  nursery  products  are  shown 
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for  1964.  In  addition,  a list  of  them  along  with  their  product  receipts  and 
other  data  for  both  1950  and  1964  are  in  Appendix  Tables  13  to  20.  The 
source  of  information  was  the  Census  of  Agriculture  data  on  sales  by  commodity 
groups.  They  indicate  that  the  highest  20  of  the  298  counties  in  the  Region 
generated  39.8  percent  of  receipts  for  all  farm  products  in  1950  and  30.2 
percent  in  1964,  Appendix  Tables  13  and  14. 

All  Farm  Products.  There  was  a substantial  decline  in  the  propor- 
tion of  total  sales  accounted  for  by  the  top  five  counties.  In  1950,  these 
five  counties  had  21  percent  of  the  Region’s  agricultural  sales.  This 
declined  to  14.6  percent  in  1964,  although  four  of  the  five  counties  remained 
in  the  top  five  in  1964. 

Aroostook  County,  Maine  no  longer  dominates  the  agricultural  produc- 
tion of  the  State  or  Region  as  it  did  in  1950,  although  it  still  generates 
an  enormous  amount  of  receipts,  principally  from  potatoes.  The  other  four 
of  the  five  leading  counties  in  1950  also  declined  in  relative  importance 
in  their  State  and  the  Region.  Sussex  County,  Delaware  increased  its  propor- 
tion of  sales  in  the  State  and  Region  greatly  and  replaced  Wayne  County,  New 
York  in  the  top  five  counties  in  1964. 

Eight  of  the  20  counties  with  sales  in  1964  were  in  New  York, 

Figure  4.  This  was  two  more  than  in  1950.  In  both  years  they  were  clustered 
either  near  the  Great  Lakes  or  New  York  City.  Suffolk  County  on  Long  Island 
still  maintained  its  rank  of  fourth  despite  great  population  pressure  from 
New  York  City. 

Neither  the  general  location  of  the  top  counties  in  Pennsylvania 
changed  greatly  nor  their  rankings.  There  is  some  indication  that  agricul- 
tural production  in  the  State  is  concentrating  somewhat,  but  the  general 
location  remains  in  the  Southeast  and  Southcentral. 

New  Jersey’s  three  ranked  counties  in  1964  had  greater  regional 
influence  in  1950,  while  three  counties  in  Maryland  grew  in  this  respect  and 
entered  the  1964  rankings. 

In  1964,  Worchester  County,  Massachusetts  was  in  the  top  20,  but 
in  1950  three  other  counties  in  the  State  ranked  from  tenth  to  eighteenth. 

The  location  of  the  other  three  counties  in  the  Region  which  ranked 
in  the  top  20  counties  remained  the  same.  The  regional  influence  of  Sussex 
County,  Delaware  increased  greatly;  that  of  Hartford  County,  Connecticut 
declined  somewhat  while  that  of  Aroostook  County,  Maine  although  less  than 
in  1950,  stilJ  remained  substantial. 
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For  the  Region  as  a whole,  no  particular  pattern  of  change  in  the 
location  of  centers  of  sales  of  agricultural  products  :.s  evident  in  comparing 
the  data  for  these  two  years.  There  was  some  tendency  for  counties  removed 
from  areas  of  population  density  to  enter  in  the  rankings  or  to  increase 
their  1950  rank.  For  some  states,  this  has  resulted  in  a dispersion  of  agri- 
cultural activity,  for  others  a concentration  of  areas  of  agricultural 
activity,  and  for  still  others  a general  decline  in  agricultural  production, 

Vegetables , In  strong  contrast  to  total  agricultural  sales  there 
was  a significant  increase  (19,8  percent)  in  the  proportion  of  regional  vege- 
table sales  in  the  leading  20  counties  in  1964  as  compared  to  1950,  Appendix 
Tables  15  and  16,  Considerable  amount  of  this  increase  was  accounted  for  by 
the  top  five  counties  in  1964.  However,  all  counties  ranked  shared  this 
tendency  toward  concentrate  of  vegetable  sales. 

Cumberland  County,  New  Jersey  had  the  highest  sales  in  1964  which 
was  a three  percent  increase  from  1950,  Figure  5.  Salem  and  Gloucester 
County,  New  Jersey  also  increased  their  percentage  of  regional  vegetable 
sales  and  in  1964  these  three  counties  had  slightly  over  18  percent  of  the 
Region’s  vegetable  sales,  In  1964,  New  York  had  9 of  the  20  leading  coun- 
ties in  the  Region  which  produced  24.6  percent  of  the  Region’s  vegetable 
sales.  In  1950,  there  was  an  additional  New  York  County  ranked,  and  the  10 
had  15.7  percent  of  regional  sales. 

Figure  5 indicates  that  vegetable  areas  are  concentrated  near  large 
centers  of  population  except  for  the  Great  Lakes  area  of  New  York.  The 
reasons  for  this  development  are  many  and  complex  and  outside  the  scope 
of  this  study.  The  continued  concentration  of  vegetable  production  indicates 
that  growers  are  able  to  compete  with  other  potential  users  of  land.  Ap- 
parently, too,  producers  do  not  find  labor  conditions  sufficiently  unattrac- 
tive to  lead  to  a dispersion  of  production.  While  substantial  numbers  of 
non-local  workers  are  employed  in  seasonal  work  on  vegetable  farms  in  the 
Region  the  implications  of  this  concentration  for  labor  supply  are  clear. 
Substantial  quantities  of  vegetables  are  produced  near  large  centers  of 
population  which  serve  as  sources  of  seasonal  labor  if  these  potential  workers 
could  be  attracted  into  the  fields. 

Fruits  and  Nuts.  Comparison  of  location  of  fruit  production  in 
1950  and  1964  also  gives  evidence  of  some  concentration  of  production  in  the 
major  producing  counties,  although  the  change  is  not  as  dramatic  as  that  for 
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vegetables,  Appendix  Tables  17  and  18.  Fruit  production  was  already  quite 
highly  concentrated  in  1950  with  the  20  leading  counties  accounting  for  more 
than  half  of  regional  production.  By  1964,  this  had  increased  to  about  64 
percent.  The  longer  cycle  of  production  and  more  extensive  size  of  produc- 
tion units  in  fruit  tends  to  retard  rapid  relocation. 

Although  there  has  been  some  concentration  of  fruit  receipts  in  the 
major  producing  counties  this  has  not  resulted  in  much  overall  relocation  of 
the  industry.  The  addition  of  Erie  County,  New  York,  to  the  rankings  in  1964 
added  to  the  already  considerable  concentration  along  the  Great  Lakes,  Figure 
6.  Southeastern  New  York  lost  one  county  which  ranked  19th  in  1950. 

Atlantic  County,  New  Jersey  was  number  eight  in  1964,  producing  3.3 
percent  of  the  Region's  sales.  The  entrance  of  this  county  into  the  rankings 
clustered  the  fruit  and  nut  producing  counties  around  Camden  in  a pattern 
similar  to  the  vegetable  counties. 

Three  Pennsylvania  counties  were  ranked  in  both  1950  and  1964,  but 
Berks  County  was  also  on  the  list  in  1950.  Despite  the  loss  of  this  county, 
increases  in  the  value  of  sales  in  the  remaining  counties  (except  Franklin) 
was  such  that  Pennsylvania  increased  its  proportion  of  sales  from  9.7  percent 
in  1950  to  11.3  percent  in  1964.  One  county  in  Maryland  and  two  in  West 
Virginia  were  in  the  top  twenty  both  years  and  increased  in  regional  impor- 
tance from  1950  to  1964. 

Fruit  production  in  the  Region  is  highly  concentrated  and  located 
somewhat  more  remote  from  centers  of  population  than  vegetable  production. 
Unlike  vegetables,  increasing  concentration  in  fruit  production  may  compound 
seasonal  labor  problems  of  producers. 

Nursery  Products.  Nursery  production  has  shown  less  tendency  toward 
concentration  of  production  than  either  of  the  other  labor  intensive  commodity 
groups.  In  1950,  the  20  counties  with  the  greatest  nursery  product  sales 
had  46.3  percent  of  sales  and  50.3  percent  in  1964,  Appendix  Tables  19  and  20. 
The  five  leading  counties  in  1964  included  four  repeaters  from  1950,  Figure  7. 
In  most  cases,  they  increased  their  share  of  state  production.  But  only  two, 
Chester  County,  Pennsylvania  and  Suffolk  County,  New  York,  increased  their 
share  of  regional  sales.  These  two  counties  produced  almost  15  percent  of 
regional  sales  in  1964.  In  general,  the  lower  ranked  counties  in  1964  earned 
smaller  proportions  of  their  state's  nursery  product  receipts  than  was  true 
in  1950,  reflecting  the  spatial  growth  of  nurseries. 
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In  1964,  four  of  the  leading  counties  were  in  New  York,  ?.  decrease 
of  three  from  1950.  Three  of  the  counties  ranked  in  1964  were  near  dew  York 
City,  and  the  other  one  was  in  the  Great  Lakes  area. 

Pennsylvania  had  seven  of  the  leading  counties  in  1964,  producing 
21.7  percent  of  regional  sales  of  nursery  products.  This  was  an  increase 
from  four  in  1950  that  had  12.8  percent  of  regional  sales.  Five  of  seven 
ranked  in  1964  ring  the  Philadelphia  metropolitan  area.  Production  in  the 
western  part  of  the  State  is  adjacent  to  Pittsburgh. 

hew  Jersey  h.nd  five  leading  counties  in  1964  and  three  in  1950. 

The  largest  of  these,  Monmouth  County,  had  14.4  percent  of  the  State's  sales 
m 1964.  Bergen  County,  the  most  important  county  in  1950,  produced  22.2 
percent  of  the  State's  total  in  that  year  but  declined  to  12.8  percent  by 
1964.  The  growth  in  nursery  production  in  dew  Jersey  also  appears  to  be 
directed  toward  metropolitan  areas. 

A substantial  part  of  the  production  of  nursery  products  in  Connec- 
ticut remained  in  the  same  three  counties  as  in  1950.  Massachusetts'  contri- 
bution to  regional  sales  declined  by  about  two  percent  from  1950  to  1964, 

although  Middlesex  County  is  still  a major  center  of  nursery  production  in 
the  Region, 

Nursery  sales  increased  considerably  in  the  Region  from  1950  to 
1964.  Production  concentrated  around  metropolitan  centers,  and  this  concen- 
tration has  increased  somewhat.  Nursery  producers  have  utilized  local  labor 
to  a greater ’extent  than  vegetable  and  fruit  growers.  The  trends  in  the 
location  of  nursery  production  in  the  Northeast  suggests  that  the  industry 
will  continue  to  be  well  located  with  respect  to  local  labor  sources. 
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SECTION  III:  THE  AGRICULTURAL  LABOR  FORCE  IN  THE  NORTHEAST 


During  1969,  there  was  an  average  of  388  thousand  persons  employed 
in  agriculture  in  the  Northeast  as  farm  operators,  unpaid  family  and  hired 
workers  (4).  This  was  8.5  percent  of  national  farm  employment. 

Numbers  of  farm  workers  in  the  Region  have  declined  substantially 
since  1950  when  the  region’s  farm  work  force  numbered  over  a million.  The 
decline  prevailed  throughout  the  nation,  but  was  somewhat  more  rapid  in  the 
Rcgiun,  table  16.  The  Northeast  lost  almost  two-thirds  of  its  farm  workers 
during  195G-69  while  the  nation  lost  a little  more  than  half. 


Farm  and  Non-Farm  Employment 

The  deline  in  farm  employment  combined  with  growth  in  number  of 
employees  on  nonagricultura 1 payrolls  has  led  to  a substantial  decline 
since  1950  in  the  proportion  of  those  engaged  in  farm  work  as  compared  with 
nonagricultural  work  both  regionally  and  nationally  (4)  and  (5,  Establish- 
ment Data).""  By  1969,  farm  workers  in  the  Northeast  comprised  less  than  a 
third  the  proportion  of  nonagricultural  employees  as  nationally,  table  16. 

The  decrease  m farm  employment  prevailed  throughout  the  North- 
east. Nonagricultural  employees  increased  significantly  in  all  states, 
except  West  Virginia,  which  led  to  a substantial  decline  in  the  relative 
importance  of  farm  employment,  table  17.  However,  there  continues  to  be 
considerable  variation  among  states  in  the  relative  importance  of  farming. 
Farm  employment  still  constitutes  a major  component  of  total  employment  in 
Maine,  Vermont,  and  West  Virginia.  In  the  remaining  states,  the  proportion 
of  persons  employed  in  farming  is  below  the  regional  average. 


- Estimates  of  workers  from  the  two  sources  are  neither  strictly 
comparable  no  additive.  They  were  used  because  comparable  estimates  are 
available  only  on  a national  basis  ( 4 , Household  Data)  rather  than  for 
states  or  regions.  The  estimates  cited  consist  of:  (1)  agricultural 

employment  which  includes  farm  operators,  inpaid  family  and  hired  workers, 
and  (2)  non- farm  employment  consisting  only  of  employees  on  nonagricultural 
payrolls,  that  is,  proprietors,  self-employed,  unpaid  volunteer  or  family 
workers  and  domestic  workers  in  households  are  excluded.  It  is  generally 
conceded  that  another  group  of  workers  is  not  included  in  either  series. 

It  includes  workers  in  "agricultural  service  firms"  that  are  employed  by 
farmers  on  a contract  or  fee  basis  to  perform  such  operations  as  spraying 
agricultural  chemicals  with  airplane  or  ground  machine;  harvesting,  sort- 
ing, grading,  packaging,  packing  and  shipping  many  products;  and  grinding 
and  mixing  feed.  However,  the  Statistical  Reporting  Service,  USDA  is  cur- 
rently engaged  in  a development  program  to  include  these  workers  in  their 
estimates  of  employment  (5). 
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TABLE  16.  Employment:  Farm  and  Nonagricultural,  Northeast  and  United 

States,  Indicated  Years,  1950-69. 


1950-69 

Percent 


Unit 

1950 

1960 

1969 

Change 

NORTHEAST 

Farm  Workers 

1,000 

1,056 

679 

388 

• -63.3 

Nonagricultural  Workers 

1,000 

15,582 

17,123 

20,641 

+32.5 

Farm  of  Nonagricultural 

Percent 

6.8 

4.0 

1.9 

-- 

UNITED  STATES 

Farm  Workers 

1,000 

9,926 

7,057 

4,590 

-53.8 

Nonagricultural  Workers 

1,000 

45,222 

54,234 

70,141 

-55.1 

Farm  of  Nonagricultural 

Percent 

21.9 

13.0 

6.5 

-- 

Source:  (4)  and  (5,  Establishment  Data). 

Note:  Estimates  of  farm  employment  and  of  workers  on  nonagricultural  payrolls 

are  neither  comparable  nor  additive.  Comparable  series  of  farm  and 
non- farm  employment  ( 4 f Household  Data)  show  that  for  the  United  States 
farm  as  a percentage  of  nonagricultural  employment  was  as  follows: 
1950-13.8,  1960-9.0,  and  1969-4.9. 


TABLE  17.  Employment:  Farm  and  Nonagricultural,  Northeast  States.  1950  and 

1969. 


State 

Farm  Employment 

Nonagricultural 

Employment 

Farm  Employment 
As  A Percentage  of 
Nonagricu ltural 

1950 

1969 

1950 

1969 

1950 

1969 

1 en 

tui — - 

Maine 

58 

21 

253.9 

330.3 

22.8 

6.4 

New  Hampshire 

22 

7 

168.3 

258.0 

13.1 

2.7 

Vermont 

43 

15 

96.9 

145.2 

44.4 

10.3 

Massachusetts 

58 

18 

1761.0 

2238.6 

3.4 

.8 

Rhode  Island 

4 

2 

298.6 

343.4 

1.3 

.6 

Connecticut 

34 

14 

766.1 

1194.9 

4.4 

1.2 

New  York 

248 

100 

5576.0 

7180.9 

4.4 

1.4 

New  Jersey 

66 

21 

1657.1 

2582.1 

4.0 

.8 

Pennsylvania 

302 

115 

3643.3 

4369.6 

8.3 

2.6 

Delaware 

19 

7 

120.5 

207.9 

15.8 

3.4 

Ma ry land 

82 

32 

716.1 

1277.4 

11.5 

2.5 

West  Virginia 

120 

37 

524.3 

512.9 

22.9 

7.2 

Source:  (4)  and  (5,  Establishment  Data). 
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The  decline  in  farm  employment,  both  absolutely  and  relatively,  is 
primarily  a reflection  of  the  declining  manpower  requirement  for  production 
of  agricultural  output  in  the  Region.  Since  population  and  the  labor  force 
are  growing  in  all  states  of  the  Region  potential  labor  supply  is  increasing 
relative  to  labor  demand.  However,  the  declining  relative  importance  of 
agriculture  in  the  labor  force  can  have  subtle  negative  supply  effects  as 
well.  Farm  work  as  an  occupation  in  the  Region  has  become  less  of  a rural 
norm  than  it  was.  Rather  than  being  a usual  occupational  choice  it  is  now 
an  unusual  one.  This  has  made  the  occupation  less  visible  to  potential 
workers  and  undoubtedly  has,  helped  to  reinforce  the  sense  of  stigma  commonly 
attached  to  the  occupation  of  farm  work* 

Even  in  some  areas  of  intensive  agricultural  production,  agricul- 
ture employs  a small  proportion  of  the  labor  force.  Data  in  table  18  show 
the  percentage  of  the  civilian  labor  force  that  is  employed  in  agriculture  in 
the  20  counties  in  the  Region  with  the  highest  value  of  farm  sales.  These 
data  are  not  comparable  with  the  data  previously  cited  for  reasons  to  be 
discussed  in  detail  later  but  are  indicative  of  the  same  factors.  In  eight 
of  the  leading  agricultural  counties,  agriculture  employs  fewer  than  five 
percent  of  the  civilian  labor  force,  while  in  only  seven  does  it  employ  more 
than  ten  percent.  Employment  in  agriculture  during  seasonal  peaks  was,  of 
course,  considerably  higher  than  that  shown. 

Composition  of  the  Farm  Work  Force 

Farm  operators  and  unpaid  members  of  their  families  make  up  the 
greatest  portion  of  the  farm  work  force,  both  in  the  Region  and  the  Nation, 
table  19.  In  1969,  about  three-quarters  of  the  farm  work  force  was  composed 
of  fan  -,  .y  members.  Family  members  have  increased  slowly  but  steadily  as  a 
proportion  of  the  farm  work  force  in  the  Northeast  in  the  1960 1 s . In  the 
United  States  as  a whole  in  1950,  family  workers  constituted  a higher  pro- 
portion of  all  workers  than  in  the  Northeast  but  the  differences  began  de- 
clining in  the  late  1950  s so  that  now  there  is  little  difference  in  the 
percentage  of  family  workers  between  the  Region  and  Nation.  The  data  in 
table  19  includes  all  farm  workers  regardless  of  age,  thus  family  workers 
should  be  fully  represented. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  estimate  the  size  of  the  unpaid  family  worker 
component  of  farm  employment  utilizing  estimates  of  numbers  of  farms  ) . 

O lince  operators  are  included  in  the  family  worker  count  if  they  do  one  or  more 
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TABLE  18.  Persons  in  Civilian  Labor  Force  and  Employed  in  Agriculture, 

Twenty  Counties  With  the  Highest  Value  of  Sales  of  Agricultural 
Products,  Northeast,  1960. 


County^ 

Persons 

Percentage  of 
Civilian  Labor 
Force  Employed 
in  Agriculture 

Civilian 
Labor  Force-7 

Employed  in„/ 
Agriculture-7 

number 

number 

Percent 

Aroostook,  Me. 

29,728 

5,077 

17.1 

Lancaster,  Pa. 

116,679 

9,744 

8.4 

Sussex,  Del. 

28,341 

4,448 

15.7 

Suffolk,  N.  Y. 

224,977 

5,175 

2.3 

Hartford,  Conn. 

298,577 

5,356 

1.8 

Chester,  Pa. 

79,855 

5,102 

6.4 

Berks,  Pa. 

121,838 

4,255 

3.5 

York,  Pa. 

100,274 

4,383 

2.3 

Wicomico,  Md. 

21,061 

1,915 

9.1 

Wayne,  N.  Y. 

26,269 

3,370 

12.9 

Orange,  N.  Y. 

68,755 

3,314 

4.8 

Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 

57,531 

3,632 

6.3 

Erie,  N.  Y. 

416,940 

3,716 

0.9 

Oneida,  N.  Y. 

99,653 

3,403 

3.4 

Worcester,  Mass. 

237,327 

3,203 

1.4 

Worcester,  Md. 

9,499 

1,618 

17.0 

Franklin,  Pa. 

34,755 

2,948 

8.5 

St.  Lawrence,  N.  Y. 

37,804 

3,922 

10.4 

Frederick,  Md. 

27,698 

3,210 

11.6 

Delaware,  N.  Y. 

17,215 

3,662 

21.3 

**“  Counties  ranked  by  value  of  farm  products  sold  as  reported  in  the 
1964  Census  of  Agriculture. 

—^Source:  (7). 


hours  of  farm  work  during  the  reference  week,  it  was  assumed  that  the  number  of 

farms  would  be  a fairly  good,  though  high,  estimate  of  the  number  of  farm 

operators.  Using  this  assumption,  the  estimates  in  table  20  were  made. 

These  data  indicate  that  farm  operators  constituted  59  percent  of 
the  Region's  farm  work  force  in  1969.  While  this  percentage  has  been  somewhat 
erratic,  it  seems  to  have  increased  in  the  1960’s.  The  percentage  of  the 
regional  farm  work  force  made  up  of  unpaid  family  workers  (who  do  15  or  more 

hours  of  farm  work  per  week),  while  also  erratic,  seems  to  be  trending  downward 

in  the  1960 's.  As  previously  noted,  hired  farm  workers  have  been  declining  as 
a proportion  of  the  farm  work  force  irf  the  1960 1 s * 

There  is  considerable  variation  in  the  composition  of  the  farm  work 
force,  and  in  the  changes  in  this  composition,  among  the  states  of  the  Region, 
j Despite  the  increased  reliance  on  family  labor  regionally,  in  five  states  the 
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TABLE  19.  Annual  Farm  Employment:  Family  and  Hired  Workers,  Northeast  and 

United  States,  1950-69. 


— 

Northeast 

United 

States 

Year 

Family 

Hired 

Total 

Percent 

Family 

Family 

Hired 

Total 

Percent 

Family 

1950 

744 

312 

1,056 

70.5 

7,597 

2,329 

9,926 

76.5 

1951 

717 

307 

1,024 

70.0 

7,310 

2,236 

9,546 

76.6 

1952 

693 

289 

982 

70.6 

7,005 

2,144 

9,149 

76.6 

1953 

670 

277 

947 

70.7 

6,775 

2,089 

8,864 

76.4 

1954 

649 

268 

917 

70.8 

6,570 

2,081 

8,651 

75.9 

1955 

618 

250 

868 

71.2 

6,345 

2,036 

8,381 

75.7 

1956 

565 

234 

799 

70.7 

5,900 

1,952 

7,852 

75.1 

1957 

551 

229 

780 

70.6 

5,660 

1,940 

7,600 

74.5 

1958 

532 

233 

765 

69.5 

5,521 

1,982 

7,503 

73.6 

1959 

508 

204 

713 

71.2 

5,390 

1,952 

7,342 

73.4 

1960 

485 

194 

679 

71.4 

5,172 

5,030 

1,885 

7,057 

73.3 

1961 

469 

185 

654 

71.7 

1,890 

6,920 

72.7 

1962 

447 

176 

623 

71.7 

4,873 

1,827 

6,700 

72.7 

1963 

421 

167 

588 

71.6 

4,737 

1,783 

6,520 

72.6 

1964 

400 

150 

550 

72.7 

4,504 

1,607 

6,111 

73.7 

1965 

369 

137 

506 

72.9 

4,128 

1,482 

5,610 

73.6 

1966 

344 

121 

465 

74.0 

4,129 

1.361 

5,490 

75.2 

1967 

318 

110 

428 

74.3 

3,899 

1,256 

5,155 

75.6 

1968 

302 

102 

404 

74.8 

3,533 

1,213 

4,746 

74.4 

1969 

290 

98 

388 

74.7 

3,516 

1,174 

4,590 

76.6 

Source:  (4). 


proportion  of  hired  workers  in  the  farm  labor  force  increased  between  1950  and 
1969,  table  21.  Four  of  these  were  states  which  experienced  a decrease  in 
value  of  farm  marketings  during  this  period,  and  the  other  state,  Connecticut, 
had  a much  smaller  increase  in  the  value  of  marketings  (13  percent)  than  any 
Oj.  the  remaining  states.  This  suggests  that  in  those  areas  experiencing  a 
contraction  in  agricultural  production  the  remaining  farms  rely  more  heavily 
on  hired  labor. 


New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts  and  Delaware  rely  heavily  on 
hired  farm  workers.  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia  use  significantly  lower 
proportions  of  hired  labor  than  the  other  states  of  the  Region.  This  is 
probably  accounted  for  by  the  type  of  agriculture  and  size  of  farm,  specifi- 
cally large  numbers  of  small  livestock  and  general  farms. 

In  summary,  the  farm  work  force  in  the  Northeast  Region  is  a small  and 
dwindling  component  of  total  regional  employment.  Regionally,  the  farm  work 
force  constitutes  a much  smaller  proportion  of  total  employment  than  nationally. 
All  states  of  the  Region  experienced  substantial  declines  in  the  number  of  farm 
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TABLE  20.  Annual  Farm  Employment:  Operators,  Unpaid  Family  and  Hired  Workers, 

Northeast,  Indicated  Years,  1950-69. 


Number 

of  Workers 

Percent  of  Workers 

Year 

Operators 

Unpaid 

Family 

Hired 

Operators 

Unpaid 

Family 

Hired 

1950 

582 

thousands- 

162 

312 

55.1 

15.3 

29.5 

1955 

433 

185 

250 

49.9 

21.3 

28.8 

1957 

400 

151 

229 

51.3 

19.4 

29.4 

1959 

371 

137 

204 

52.0 

19.2 

28.8 

1961 

335 

134 

185 

51.2 

20.5 

28.3 

1963 

303 

118 

167 

51.5 

20.1 

28.4 

1964 

287 

113 

150 

52.5 

20.5 

27.3 

1966 

262 

82 

121 

56.3 

17.6 

26.0 

1967 

250 

68 

110 

58.4 

15.9 

25.7 

1969 

229 

61 

98 

59.0 

15.7 

25.3 

Source:  Computed  from  (4)  and  ( 8) . 


TABLE  21.  Annual  Farm  Employment:  Hired  Workers,  Northeast  States,  1950  and 

1969. 


State 

1950 

1965 

) 

Hired 

Workers 

Percentage  of 
Total  Workers 

Hired 

Workers 

Percentage  of 
Total  Workers 

1,000 

Percent 

1,000 

Percent 

Ma  ine 

23 

39.7 

7.9 

37.8 

New  Hampshire 

5 

22.7 

2.3 

32.9 

Vermont 

11 

25.6 

3.7 

25.2 

Massachusetts 

22 

37.9 

7.7 

43.3 

Rhode  Island 

1 

25.0 

.8 

38.1 

Connecticut 

9 

26.5 

6.0 

43.5 

New  York 

89 

35.9 

27.0 

27.0 

New  Jersey 

29 

43.9 

11.0 

52.4 

Pennsylvania 

67 

22.2 

16.0 

13.9 

Delaware 

9 

47.4 

3.0 

42.9 

Maryland 

28 

34.2 

8.0 

25.0 

West  Virginia 

19 

15.8 

5.0 

13.5 

Northeast 

312 

29.5 

98.4 

25.3 

5103 


Source:  (4 ) , 
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workers  during  1950-1969,  as  did  the  Nation  as  a whole.  The  decline  in  farm 
employment  was  somewhat  less  rapid  in  the  Mid-Atlantic  areas,  where  production 
is  tending  to  concentrate,  than  in  other  parts  of  the  Region.  However,  even 
many  of  the  leading  agricultural  counties  in  the  Region  have  only  a small 
proportion  of  the  labor  force  employed  in  agriculture. 

Farm  operators  and  members  of  their  families  make  up  about  three- 
quarters  of  both  the  regional  and  national  farm  work  force.  Operator  and 
family  labor  is  increasing  somewhat  in  the  Nation.  The  relative  importance 
of  hired  labor  varies  considerably  among  states  of  the  Region.  It  has  in- 
creased as  a proportion  of  total  farm  employment  in  those  states  where  agri- 
cultural production  has  declined  the  most. 


Labor  Productivity  on  Farms 

According  to  estimates  of  the  Economic  Research  Service,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  513  million  man-hours  of  labor  were  used  on  farms 
in  the  11  Northeast  states  in  1968.  (9).—^  In  line  with  other  measures  of 
the  importance  of  the  Region  in  the  Nation’s  agricultural  economy,  this 
constituted  7.5  percent  of  the  seven  billion  man“hours  used  for  farm  work  in 
the  entire  country,  table  22.  Of  the  regional  total,  247  million  were  spent 
on  livestock,  other  than  horses  and  mules,  and  212  million  man-hours  were  de- 
voted to  crops.  Overhead  jobs  accounted  for  most  of  the  remainder. 

The  dominance  of  livestock  in  the  Region,  particularly  dairying,  as 
compared  with  the  Nation,  is  indicated  in  the  distribution  of  labor-use  among 
enterprises.  Milk  cows  required  almost  30  percent  of  the  regional  total  which 
is  more  than  twice  the  percentage  of  national  farm  labor  used  in  caring  for 
these  animals.  The  high  percentage  of  dairy  work  in  the  Northeast  is  not  due 
to  inferior  work  methods,  rather  to  the  large  numbers  of  milk  cows  and  the 
great  quantity  of  milk  produced.  Milk  cows  are  in  large  herds  in  the  Region 
which  reduces  time  per  cow.  Modern  machines  and  methods  are  used  and  man-hours 
per  cow  are  lower  than  in  the  country  as  a whole. 

Poultry  also  looms  larger  in  the  Region  workload  than  in  the  nation. 
Work  on  meat  animals,  on  the  other  hand,  is  only  a third  as  important  in  the 
Region  as  nationally. 


Virginia . 


"^The  Northeast 


Region  as  delineated  by  ERS  does  not  include  West 
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TABLE  22.  Man-hours  of  Labor  Used  for  Farm  Work,  by  Groups  of  Enterprises, 
Northeast  and  United  States,  1969. 


Enterprise 

Northeast 

United 

i States 

Man-Hours 

Percentage 
of  Total 

Man-Hours 

Percentage 
of  Total 

All  Farm  Work 

Mil. 

Percent 

Mil. 

Percent 

513 

100.0 

6,851 

100.0 

All  Livestock  and  ? , 
Livestock  Products-7 

234 

45.6 

2,448 

35.7 

Meat  Animals 

26 

5.1 

1,002 

14.6 

Milk  Cows 

148 

28.8 

900 

13.1 

Poultry 

45 

8.8 

387 

5.6 

All  Crops^7 

206 

40.2 

3,431 

50.1 

Feed  Grains 

20 

3.9 

468 

6.8 

Hay  and  Forage 

47 

9.2 

488 

7.1 

Food  Grains 

5 

1.0 

175 

2.6 

Vegetables 

56 

10.9 

417 

6.1 

Fruits  and  Nuts 

37 

7.2 

470 

6.9 

Sugar  Crops 

2 

.4 

78 

1.1 

Cotton 

-- 

-- 

279 

4.1 

Tobacco 

21  , 

4.1 

446 

6.5 

Oil  Crops 

2 

.4 

228 

3.3 

1/ 

2/ 


Includes  labor  used  on  crops,  livestock,  and  overhead. 


Source:  (9). 


Includes  minor  enterprises  not  shown  separately. 


Work  on  crops  as  a whole  required  about  two- fifths  of  Northeast  farm 
worketS*  time  in  1969.  This  is  a somewhat  smaller  proportion  than  xn  the  rest 
of  the  nation.  However,  for  three  groups  of  crops— hay  and  forage,  vegetables, 
fruits  and  nuts  a larger  proportion  of  man-hours  were  required  in  the  Region 
than  in  the  nation.  Growing  and  harvesting  vegetables  required  11  percent  of 
all  farm  work  in  the  Region  and  about  half  of  this  percentage  in  the  nation. 
Sizeable  quantities  of  vegetables  are  produced  in  the  Northeast  and  more  of 
them  are  grown  for  fresh  market  which  takes  more  man-hours  per  acre  than  those 
for  processing.  In  addition,  vegetables  are  mostly  short  season  crops  and  icist 
be  harvested  at  the  optimum  time  for  high  quality.  This  means  that  large  numbers 
of  workers  are  needed  for  short  periods  which  intensifies  many  aspects  of  the 
labor  problem  such  as  recruitment,  housing,  and  supervision. 

Like  numbers  of  workers,  farm  labor  requirements  have  exhibited  a 
sharp  downward  trend  over  the  years.  In  the  Northeast,  they  dropped  from  1,278 
million  man-hours  in  1950  to  513  million  in  1969  or  60  percent.  The  national 
decrease  was  a little  J.ower—55  percent,  table  23.  The  greater  decrease  in 
all  farm  work  in  the  Region  than  in  the  nation  was  due  to  a greater  decline  in 
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TABLE  23.  Man-Hours  of  Labor  Used  on  Farms,  Northeast  and  United  States, 
Indicated  Years,  1950-69. 


All  Farm  Worlc^ 

Livestock  and 
Livestock  Products 

Cro 

DS 

Year 

Million 

Percent 

Million 

Percent 

Million 

Percent 

Man-Hours 

Change 

Man-Hours 

Change 

Man-Hours 

Change 

Northeast 


1950 

1,278 

633 

428 

1955 

1,051 

-17.8 

563 

-11.1 

339 

-2C.8 

1960 

803 

-23.6 

424 

-24.7 

268 

-20.9 

1965 

625 

-22.2 

308 

-27.4 

230 

-14.2 

1969 

513 

-17.9 

234 

-24.0 

206 

-10.4 

1950  to 

1969  -- 

-59.9 

-- 

-63.0 

-- 

-51.9 

United 

States 

1950 

15,137 

5,548 

6,922 

1955 

12,808 

-15.4 

4,948 

-10.8 

6,012 

-13.1 

1960 

9,795 

-23.5 

3,826 

-22.7 

4,590 

-23.7 

1965 

7,775 

-20.6 

2,964 

-22.5 

3,719 

-19.0 

1969 

6,851 

-11.9 

2,448 

-17.4 

3,431 

- 7.7 

1950  to 

1969  -- 

-54.7 

-- 

-55.9 

-- 

-50.4 

“^Includes  labor  used  on  crops,  livestock,  and  overhead. 
Source:  (9). 


work  on  livestock.  The  proportionate  drop  in  work  on  crops  was  about  the  same 
in  the  Region  and  Nation.  Caring  for  livestock  and  their  products  took  less 
than  40  percent  as  much  time  in  1969  as  in  1950  in  the  Northeast  compared  with 
about  45  percent  as  much  in  the  entire  country.  Overhead  jobs  contributed 
about  a fifth  of  the  overall  decline  in  farm  work  during  the  period  in  both 
areas . 


A little  less  than  two- thirds  of  the  drop  in  labor  used  for  live- 
stock in  the  Northeast  was  in  work  on  milk  cows  while  a little  less  than  one- 
third  was  in  poultry  work.  The  small  remainder  was  a decline  in  work  on  meat 
animals.  A similar  combination  of  livestock  enterprises  was  responsible  for 
the  national  decrease  except  that  meat  animals  contributed  a little  more.  For 
all  kinds  of  livestock  in  both  areas,  the  decrease  in  labor  was  due  to  greater 
use  of  equipment  and  methods  that  cut  man-hours  per  animal  or  bird.  The  new 
equipment  includes  automatic  and  self-feeders,  feed  and  litter  carriers  and 
mechanical  barn  cleaners.  Milking  parlors  and  other  kinds  of  specialized 
labor-saving  buildings,  and  convenient  water  supply  also  contribute.  In  addi- 
tion, herds  and  flocks  grew  larger  during  the  period  and  as  certain  jobs  on 
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livestock  can  be  done  for  a large  herd  or  flock  in  almost  the  same  time  as  for 
smaller  ones,  this  helped  reduce  man-hours  per  animal  or  bird. 

Even  though  the  percentage  decrease  in  work  on  crops  as  a whole 
during  1950-69  was  nearly  the  same  in  the  Region  and  Nation,  the  significant 
contributors  among  crops  varied.  Mechanization  of  cotton  production  made 
great  strides  during  the  period.  Cotton  and  feed  grains  were  responsible  for 
a fourth  of  reduction  in  farm  labor  input  in  the  Nation.  In  the  Northeast, 
vegetables,  feed  grains,  hay  and  forage,  and  fruits  and  nuts  were,  in  the  order 
named,  the  heaviest  contributors  to  the  drop  in  crop  work.  Advances  in  mechani 
zation  was  the  underlying  factor  in  the  reduction  in  work  on  all  kinds  of 
crops . 


Factors  Affecting  Labor  Productivity.  Each  man-hour  of  farm  work  in  the  North- 
east and  the  nation  in  1969  turned  out  two  and  two-thirds  times  and  more  than 
three  times  as  much  product,  respectively,  as  in  1950,  table  24.  The  gain  in 
livestock  production  per  man-hour  in  the  Northeast  was  a little  greater  than 
in  the  nation.  But,  the  national  rise  in  crop  labor  productivity  exceeded  the 
increase  in  the  Northeast. 

Advances  in  productivity  of  farm  labor  have  resulted  directly  from 
fewer  hours  of  farm  work  and  from  greater  farm  production.  Many  related  and 
interrelated  forces,  including  engineering  and  biological  developments  and 
economic  and  social  changes,  have  been  behind  these  direct  causes.  The  multi- 
plicity of  causes  and  their  interrelationships  may  be  illustrated  by  consider- 
ing the  two  sides  of  the  labor-productivity  ratio  in  crop  production.  On  the 
labor  side,  fewer  man-hours  per  acre  have  contributed  to  the  upward  climb.  The 
labor  reduction  per  acre  has  resulted  from  such  factors  as  adoption  of  more 
effective  power  sources,  greater  use  of  many  large  and  sophisticated  machines 
for  all  phases,  from  seedbed  preparation  to  harvest,  of  crop  production,  wide- 
spread use  of  labor-saving  methods,  such  as  minimum  tillage,  and  the  combining 
of  operations  with  tandem  or  integrated  arrangement  of  machines  for  tasks 
formerly  done  separately.  On  the  production  side  of  the  drop- labor-productivity 
ratio,  higher  yields  have  also  made  a contribution.  They  have  resulted  from 
the  application  of  greater  quantities  of  higher  analysis  fertilizers,  use  of 
more  productive  hybrids  and  varieties  of  crops,  and  more  effective  pesticides, 
and  other  biological  factors. 

This  is  not  a clear-cut  distinction,  however,  as  man-hours  per  acre 
and  yield  are  interrelated.  For  example:  If  more  fertilizer  is  applied  to  a 
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TABLE  24.  Index  Numbers  of  Farm  Production  Per  Man-Hour,  Northeast  and 
United  States,  1950  and  1969. 


Enterprise 

Northeast 

United  States 

Index 

1957-59=100 

Percent 

Change 

Index 
. 1957-59= 

100 

Percent 

Change 

1950 

1969 

1950 

1969 

Farm  Output^ 

67 

178 

166 

61 

189 

225 

2 / 

All  Livestock  and  Products- 

69 

208 

201 

68 

203 

199 

Meat  Animals 

92 

179 

95 

84 

169 

101 

Milk  Cows 

71 

212 

199 

67 

218 

225 

Poultry 

0 / 

54 

241 

346 

48 

253 

427 

All  Crops-' 

71 

143 

101 

63 

170 

170 

Feed  Grains 

52 

213 

310 

49 

237 

384 

Hay  and  Forage 

74 

133 

80 

73 

136 

86 

Food  Grains 

65 

158 

143 

53 

151 

185 

Vegetables 

72 

119 

65 

69 

122 

77 

Fruits  and  Nuts 

81 

139 

72 

88 

156 

77 

Sugar  Crops 

93 

113 

22 

55 

177 

222 

Cotton 

— 

-- 

— 

53 

241 

355 

Tobacco 

98 

no 

12 

82 

122 

49 

Oil  Crops 

62 

174 

181 

61 

147 

141 

-^Man-hours  in  ratio  includes  labor  used  on  crops,  livestock,  and 
2L 


overhead. 


— Includes  minor  enteprises  not  shown  separately. 
Source:  (9). 


crop  and  results  in  a higher  yield,  additional  time  is  needed  to  obtain  and  to 
apply  the  fertilizer  and  to  harvest  and  market  the  extra  yield.  The  relation 
between  yield  and  time  for  harvest  depends  on  the  extent  of  mechanization. 
Additional  yield  of  a highly  mechanized  crop  adds  little  to  the  time  for 
harvest  but  for  crops  that  are  gathered  by  hand  the  increase  in  harvest  time 
is  almost  proportional  to  the  added  produce. 

Lower  labor  requirements  and  higher  yields  per  acre  in  1969  than  in 
1950,  combined  to  double  crop  production  per  man-hour  between  these  years  in 
the  Northeast.  It  more  than  doubled  for  food  grains  and  oil  crops  and  more 
than  tripled  for  feed  grains.  Significant  increases  were  also  recorded  for 
hay  and  forage,  vegetables,  and  fruits  and  nuts.  Somewhat  greater  gains  for 
most  groups  of  crops  and  for  all  crops  aided  greatly  by  cotton,  were  achieved 
in  the  country  as  a whole.  Northeast  farm  workers,  however,  excelled  in  in- 
increasing  production  of  oil  crops  per  man-hours. 

Like  crops,  the  factors  that  have  raised  labor  productivity  in 
producing  livestock  may  be  divided  into  those  that  have  reduced  man-hours  per 
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head  and  those  that  have  increase  production.  Improved  breeding,  including 
artificial  insemination  and  hybridization,  more  productive  feeds,  including 
feed  additives,  better  feeding  methods  and  more  effective  insect  and  disease 
control  have  served  to  increase  production  per  animal  and  thus  to  raise  live- 
stock production  per  man-hour.  Reduced  labor  requirements  per  animal  also 
helped  and  they  resulted  chiefly  from  mechanization  and  automation  in  and 
around  farm  buildings.  The  availability  of  electricity  to  farms  aided  this 
mechanization  process.  Many  of  the  machines  and  installations  that  save 
chore  labor  depend  on  electric  power.  The  effect  of  these  developments  was 
to  triple  livestock  production  per  man-hour  in  the  Northeast  between  1950  and 
1969.  The  United  States  increase  was  a little  lower.  In  both  areas,  poultry 
headed  the  list.  Comme realization  of  poultry  production,  especially  broilers 
and  turkeys,  continued  during  the  period  with  significant  growth  in  size  of 
flocks  and  widespread  adoption  of  automatic  equipment.  The  increase  for  milk 
cows  was  not  as  spectacular,  but  nevertheless,  significant.  Least  progress 
was  made  in  raising  meat  animal  production  per  man-hour. 

Thus  far  in  the  discussion  of  farm  labor  productivity,  the  technolo- 
gical factors  that  were  more  or  less  directly  responsible  for  raising  crops  and 
livestock  production  per  man-hour  have  been  stressed.  Many  adjustments  in 
organization  and  mangement  of  farms  and  related  industries  developed  concur- 
rently with  the  advance  in  farm  technology.  Indeed,  they  were  part  of  it. 

An  all-inclusive  discussion  of  factors  leading  to  increased  labor 
efficiency  in  farming  would  include  consideration  of  most  of  the  forces  behind 
growth  in  the  total  economy.  These  include  expanding  human  wants,  stable 
government  and  institutions,  public  and  private  research  for  new  and  adaptable 
products  and  techniques,  education  of  workers  and  managers,  particularly  re- 
garding adoption  of  innovations,  and  a favorable  economic  climate.  Space  does 
not  permit  an  exhaustive  discussion  of  all  these  factors  but  a few  examples 
might  be  cited. 

Prices  have  generally  favored  the  adoption  of  technology.  An 
example  is  the  cost  of  farm  labor  and  the  cost  of  items  that  can  be  substituted 
for  labor.  Farm  wa  ,?  rates  averaged  85  percent  higher  in  1966  than  in  1950. 
During  this  period,  average  prices  paid  for  tractors,  trucks  and  automobiles 
rose  50  percent;  farm  machinery,  59  percent;  and  fuel,  tires  and  other  motor 
supplies  about  20  percent.  Other  price  relationships  that  favor  the  adoption 
of  technology  are  those  paid  for  fertilizer  and  improved  seed.  Their  cost 
has  generally  been  considerably  less  than  the  value  of  their  additions  to 
production. 
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Education  and  job  training  have  enhanced  skills  of  both  farm  workers 
and  farm  operators.  Measurement  of  effects  of  these  items  «s  difficult  because 
exact  and  full  data  are  lacking  but  their  influence  ou  farm  labor  productivity 
has  been  significant. 

Changes  in  the  structure  of  farming  that  have  aided  the  upward  climb 
in  output  per  man-hour  include  larger  and  more  specialized  farms.  Specialisa- 
tion has  occurred  in  two  ways.  First,  individual  farmers  tend  to  specialize 
in  the  production  of  fewer  products,  and  second,  they  perform  fewer  functions. 
Agriculture  was  once  largely  self-sufficient  in  terms  of  draft  animals,  feed, 
tools,  fertilizer  and  other  materials  needed  for  production.  The  modern 
farmer  has  retained  primarily  the  function  of  a producer  of  crops  and  live- 
stock. He  sell's  most  of  what  he  produces  and  buys  what  he  needs  from  non-farm 
business  firms.  There  has  been  a dispersion  of  jobs  or  functions  from  farms 
to  farm  supply  industries. 

Workers  in  the  farm  supply  industries,  by  taking  over  functions 
formerly  performed  by  farm  workers,  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  advance  ir* 
farm  output  per  hour  of  farm  labor.  The  extent  of  this  contribution  can  be 
indicated  by  adding  farm  supply  workers  to  the  farm  labor  force  and  comparing 
the  sum  with  farm  output.  Complete  data  are  lacking,  but  economists %in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  have  estimated  that  1.4  million  workers  were  engaged 
in  final  manufacture  and  distribution  of  farm  supplies  in  both  1950  and  1964 
(7 0 ) . If  the  standard  40-hour  per  week  is  assumed,  farm  supply  workers  spent 
almost  three  billion  hours  in  producing  and  distributing  goods  and  services 
purchased  and  used  by  farmers  during  both  these  years. 

Output  per  hour  of  farm  labor  rose  136  percent  during  this  period. 

If  the  time  of  farm  supply  workers  is  included,  the  increase  is  reduced  to 
108  percent.  Thus,  at  least  a fifth  of  the  gain  in  farm  labor  productivity 
between  1950  and  1964  could  be  attributed  to  transferring  functions  from  farm 
workers  to  workers  in  non- farm  but  farm  related  industries. 

The  mechanization  and  automation  of  farm  jobs  is  expected  to  continue 
unabated.  Many  challenges,  such  as  machines  for  harvesting  tender  fruits  and 
vegetables,  will  be  met  and  overcome.  On  the  production  side,  plant  and  animal 
breeders  indicate  that  the  prospects  for  hybridization  and  the  development  of 
higher  yielding  crops  and  livestock  are  far  from  exhau*  ed.  The  scale  of  farm 
enterprises  will  continue  to  grow  and  thus  reduce  labor  needs.  Results  of 
experimentation  and  research  have  aided  in  the  gains  ‘n  labor  productivity  in 
the  past  and  their  contribution  will  continue  to  be  made. 
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SECTION  IV:  HIRED  LABOR  USE  IN  NORTHEAST  AGRICULTURE 


Number  of  Farms  Hiring  Workers 

The  use  of  hired  farm  workers  is  widespread  in  the  agriculture  of  the 
Northeast  States.  Nearly  two- thirds  of  all  commercial  farms  in  the  Region  hired 
some  labor  in  1964,  Table  25.  The  proportion  of  farms  reporting  expenditures 
for  hired  labor  has  varied  somewhat  in  the  Agricultural  Census  years  since 
1950,  but  shows  no  consistent  trend.  Because  of  the  declining  number  of  farms, 
the  actual  number  of  farms  hiring  labor  declined  by  about  one-half  from  1950 
to  1964. 

The  proportion  of  commercial  farms  hiring  labor  in  the  individual 
states  of  the  Region  is  fairly  uniform.  Only  45  percent  of  West  Virginia  farms 
and  about  57  percent  of  farms  in  Delaware  hired  labor  iu  1964.  In  all  other 
states,  60  to  70  percent  or  more  of  farms  hired  labor,  with  hired  labor  most 
widespread  in  Maine  and  New  Jersey. 

A substantial  proportion  of  farms  in  the  Region  used  only  seasonal 
workers.  In  1964  about  26  percent  of  commercial  farms  hired  regular  workers, 
while  an  additional  35  percent  hired  seasonal  workers  only.  The  proportion  of 
farms  using  regular  workers  has  varied  but  shows  no  clear  trend. 

In  1964  regular  hired  labor  use  varied  from  10  percent  of  commercial 
farms  in  West  Virginia  to  43  percent  of  commercial  farms  in  New  Jersey.  In 
general,  livestock  farms  and  large  farms  of  all  types  tend  to  be  the  major 
users  of  regular  workers.  However,  the  small  size  of  many  livestock  farms  in 
West  Virginia  precluded  the  use  of  many  regular  workers  in  that  state. 

Dairy  farms  employed  38  percent  of  the  regular  hired  workers  in  the 
Region  but  accounted  for  only  30  percent  of  the  payroll  in  1964,  Table  26.  On 
the  other  hand,  fruit  farms  accounted  for  12.7  percent  of  the  Region's  farm 
payroll  but  hired  only  8.9  percent  of  the  regular  workers.  Hired  labor  use 
was  most  intensive  in  field  crop,  miscellaneous,  vegetable  and  fruit  farms. 

Regular  Hired  Workers 

About  110  thousand  regular  hired  workers  were  employed  on  commercial 
farms  in  the  Region  in  1964.  This  represented  a decline  from  nearly  150 
thousand  regular  workers  in  1950,  or  about  27  percent,  Table  25.  However, 
during  the  same  period  the  number  of  commercial  farms  declined  from  305  thou- 
sand to  169  thousand,  a decline  of  45  percent.  The  average  number  of  regular 
workers  per  farm  hiring  regular  workers  increased  from  1.89  in  1950  to  2.47 
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in  1964,  although  a large  part  of  this  increase  occurred  between  1959  and  1964 
when  the  Census  regular  worker  counts  were  not  strictly  comparable. 

There  is  considerable  variation  in  the  intensity  of  use  of  regular 
workers  per  farm  in  the  Region,  Table  27.  In  1964  Vermont  farmers  hiring 
regular  workers  averaged  only  1.7  regular  workers  per  farm  while  Connecticut 
farmers  averaged  4.9  workers  per  farm.  New  Jersey  and  Massachusetts  also 
averaged  relatively  more  regular  workers  per  farm  than  other  states  in  the 
Region.  The  high  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  averages  result  from  the  very 
large  number  of  regular  workers  employed  on  tobacco  farms  in  those  states.  The 
high  average  number  of  regular  workers  per  farm  in  New  Jersey  resulted  from 
the  large  number  of  fruit  and  vegetable  farms  in  that  state.  These  types  of 
farms  hired  the  largest  numbers  of  regular  workers  per  farm  in  all  states  of 
the  Region. 


Table  25.  Characteristics  of  Commercial  Farms  Hiring  Labor,  Northeast, 
Indicated  Years,  1950-64. 


Item 

1950 

1954 

1959 

1964 

Farms  Hiring  Labor 
Number 
Percent 

206,294 

67.5 

165,497 

60.0 

126,245 

64.5 

103,621 

61.4 

Farms  Hiring  Regular  Workers 
Number 
Percent 

79,029 

25.9 

58,547 

21.2 

49,675 

25.4 

44,686 

26.5 

Hired  Labor  Expenditures 
Dollars  (millions) 
Dollars  Per  Farm 

$320.6 

$1,554 

$302.8 

$1,829 

$326.3 

$2,584 

$325.8 

$3,144 

Regular  Hired  Workers 
Number 

Number  Per  Farm 

149,548 

1.89 

117,479 

2.01 

98,422 

1.98 

110,237 

2.47 

Source:  (7), 


Figure  8 indicates  the  regional  pattern  of  concentration  in  the  em- 
ployment of  regular  hired  farm  workers.  In  general,  employment  is  concentrated 
in  those  areas  identified  earlier  as  major  agricultural  counties  of  the  Region. 
However,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  employment  of  regular  hired  farm 
workers  tends  to  be  concentrated  in  and  near  the  Region's  population  centers. 
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Table  26.  Distribution  of  Regular  Hired  Workers  and  Labor  Expenditures  by 
Type  of  Farm,  Northeast,  1964. 


Type  of  farm 


Farms 


Labor 

Expenditures 


Regular 
Hired  Workers 


percent 


Cash  Grain 

5.1 

1.5 

1.6 

Other  Field  Crop 

2.2 

7.0 

4.6 

Vegetable 

2.9 

8.8 

8.7 

Fruit  and  Nut 

3.7 

12.7 

8.9 

Poultry 

10.0 

8.1 

8.4 

Dairy 

46.8 

30.0 

38.5 

Other  Livestock 

11.3 

3.5 

4.0 

General 

7.6 

3.4 

3.5 

Miscellaneous 

8.2 

19.9 

17.8 

Tobacco 

2.3 

5.0 

4.2 

All  Types 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Note:  Percentages  may  not  add  to  100  due  to  rounding. 

Source:  (7). 


Expenditures  for  Hired  Labor 

As  a consequence  of  declining  farm  employment  but  rising  farm  wage 
rates,  farm  labor  expenditures  in  the  region  remained  nearly  constant  during 
the  1950-64  period,  Table  25.  Average  labor  expenditures  per  farm,  however, 
nearly  doubled.  Three  states,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey,  ac- 
counted for  about  62  percent  of  the  Region !s  hired  farm  labor  expenditures. 
The  regional  pattern  of  hired  labor  expenditures,  both  total  and  per  farm,  is 
additional  evidence  of  coastal  concentration,  except  for  Aroostook  County, 
Maine,  Figures  9 and  10.  Areas  of  particular  concentration  were  the  south 
New  Jersey  counties  of  Gloucester,  Cumberland,  and  Salem,  with  combined  hired 
farm  labor  expenditures  of  $13.7  million;  the  eight  county  area  of  New  Jersey 
and  New  York  surrounding  New  York  City  with  hired  farm  labor  expenditures  of 
$26.8  million;  Hartford  County,  Connecticut,  with  hired  labor  expenditures  of 
$14.6  million;  and  Aroostook  County,  Maine,  with  hired  labor  expenditures  of 
$11.8  million  in  1964. 


Seasonality  of  Hired  Labor  Use 

Seasonality  of  labor  demand  is  a problem  for  employers  because  it 
creates  the  recurring  need  for  worker  recruitment  and  training  and  adds  an 
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additional  source  of  uncertainty  regarding  availability,  cost  and  performance 
of  labor.  Seasonality  is  a problem  for  workers  because  it  reduces  employment 
and  earnings  and  creates  uncertainty  regarding  income  flows.  Some  farm  workers 
working  at  seasonal  farm  jobs  migrate  in  an  attempt  to  prolong  their  period  of 
employment  encountering  additional  problems  in  housing,  education,  health  and 
welfare  services  and  other  areas. 

Seasonality  in  farm  labor  requirements  is,  of  course,  most  pro- 
nounced in  crop  production,  where  the  production  cycle  is  directly  regulated 
by  the  weather.  However  labor  demand  in  livestock  agriculture  also  fluctuates 
seasonally.  This  results  in  part  from  the  necessity  to  produce  and  store  feed 
during  the  growing  season  for  use  during  the  winter  months  and  also  in  part 
from  differences  in  the  manner  in  which  livestock  must  be  handled  in  hot  and 
cold  seasons. 

In  livestock  agriculture  much  progress  is  being  made  in  reducing 
seasonal  differences  in  work  procedures.  This  has  been  particularly  pro- 
nounced in  the  poultry  industry  where  there  is  now  very  little  difference  in 
the  housing  and  handling  of  birds  from  one  season  to  another.  Confinement  and 
environmental  control  are  becoming  more  common  in  dairying  and  other  livestock 
enterprises  as  a means  of  increasing  production  and  improving  labor  efficiency. 
As  such  developments  continue  they  should  lead  to  improvements  in  the  amount 
of  employment  and  earnings  of  farm  workers,  and  to  improvement  in  working 
conditions.  Working  conditions  on  livestock  agriculture  can  be  expected  to 
become  more  like  industrial  working  conditions. 

Seasonality  of  Farm  Employment  in  the  Northeast.  Hired  farm  em- 
ployment in  the  Northeast  is  characterized  by  a gradual  increase  from  January 
through  August 'and  September  and  then  a rapid  decline  in  employment  to  a 
December  and  January  low,  Table  28.  Although  the  employment  of  hired  farm 
workers  has  declined  steadily  throughout  the  1950  to  1969  period,  the  seasonal 
pattern  of  employment  has  changed  relatively  little  in  the  Region.  The  month 
of  peak  employment  has  shown  some  tendency  in  recent  years  to  shift  from 
August  to  July,  however  there  has  usually  been  little  difference  in  employment 
in  the  July  through  September  period. 

Seasonality  ol  hired  farm  employment  in  the  Region  has  shown  some 
tendency  to  increase  in  recent  years,  Table  29.  However,  the  ratio  of  peak 
to  low  employment  in  any  given  year  in  the  data  reported  in  Table  43  varies 
greatly  with  weather  conditions  on  and  immediately  preceding  monthly  survey 
periods,  as  well  as  with  variations  in  the  size  of  the  crop. 
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Table  28,  Hired  Farm  Workers  by  Month,  Northeast,  1950-69 
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Table  29.  Hired  Farmworkers:  Seasonal  Range,  Northeast,  1950-69. 


December 

High  Month 

Ratio  of  High 
Month  to 

Year 

Workers 

Workers 

Month 

December 

1950  > 

(thousands) 

187 

(thousands) 

453 

August 

2.42 

1951 

177 

461 

August 

2.60 

1952 

169 

433 

August 

2.56 

1953 

168 

409 

August 

2.43 

1954 

157 

403 

August 

2.57 

1955 

143 

369 

August 

2.58 

1956 

140 

364 

August 

2.60 

1957 

135 

352 

August 

2.61 

1958 

136 

371 

August 

2.73 

1959 

122 

317 

August 

2.59 

1960 

118 

302 

August 

2.56 

1961 

114 

284 

August 

2.49 

1962 

111 

266 

August 

2.40 

1963 

93 

252 

June 

2.71 

1964 

85 

236 

July 

2.78 

1965 

78 

219 

July 

2.81 

1966 

70 

186 

July 

2.66 

1967 

64 

179 

August 

2.80 

1968 

60 

171 

Jul-Aug . 

2.85 

1969 

58 

166 

August 

2.86 

Source:  (4), 


Generally  seasonal  variations  in  hired  farm  employment  in  the  Region 
have  been  lower  than  in  the  Nation.  Annual  changes  in  the  ratio  of  peak  to 
low  monthly  hired  employment  in  the  Nation  have  been  very  erratic,  but  there 
appears  to  be  a tendency  toward  reduction  in  seasonality  from  1950  to  1969, 
Table  30.  In  recent  years  there  has  been  little  difference  in  seasonality 
of  hired  farm  employment  among  the  two  groups.  Nationally,  hired  farm  employ- 
ment is  peaking  earlier  in  the  60's  than  it  did  in  the  50's.  This  has  been  a 
desirable  change  from  the  standpoint  of  labor  supply  since  more  students  are 
available  for  farm  work  in  the  summer  months  than  in  September. 

Seasonality  of  employment  of  farm  operators  and  unpaid  family  members 
is  naturally  lower  than  for  hired  workers  because  the  population  from  which  to 
draw  on  a seasonal  basis  is  more  limited.  Employment  of  farm  operators  and 
unpaid  family  workers  has  tended  to  peak  somewhat  earlier,  and  seasonality  of 
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Table  30.  Hired  Farmworkers:  Seasonal  Range,  United  States,  1950-69. 


Year 

December 

High  Month 

Ratio  of  High 
Month  to 
December 

Workers 

Workers 

Month 

(thousands) 

(thousands) 

1950 

1,100 

3,752 

September 

3.41 

1951 

1,069 

3,510 

September 

3.28 

1952 

1,031 

3,498 

September 

3.39 

1953 

945 

3,315 

September 

3.51 

1954 

1,020 

3,253 

September 

3.19 

1955 

1,019 

3,094 

September 

3.04 

1956 

961 

2,970 

September 

3.09 

1957 

1,019 

2,971 

July 

2.77 

1958 

1,047 

2,984 

August 

2.85 

1959 

984 

2,840 

September 

2.88 

1960 

958 

2,825 

July 

2.95 

1961 

947 

2,847 

July 

3.01 

1962 

929 

2,704 

July 

2.91 

1963 

814 

2,768 

July 

3.40 

1964 

784 

2,542 

July 

3.24 

1965 

770 

2,350 

July 

3.05 

1966 

"758 

2,042 

July 

2.69 

1967 

675 

1,974 

July 

2.92 

1968 

672 

1,891 

July 

2.81 

1969 

659 

1,856 

July 

2.82 

Source:  (4). 


employment  of  these  workers,  though  also  variable,  seems  to  be  declining  in  the 
1960's,  Table  31.  Seasonality  of  employment  of  farm  operators  and  unpaid  family 
workers  in  the  United  States  has  shown  a slow  but  fairly  steady  decline  since 
1950,  Table  32. 

Variations  in  Seasonality  Among  States.  There  is  considerable 
variation  among  states  in  the  Northeast  in  the  period  of  peak  hired  farm  em- 
ployment and  seasonality  of  hired  farm  employment,  Table  33.  Maine  and  New 
Hampshire  both  peak  in  September.  The  magnitude  of  the  seasonal  peak  in 
Maine  is  substantial,  five  to  eight  times  its  low.  Seasonality  of  employment 
in  Maine  has  increased  considerably  since  1954  when  individual  state  figures 
first  became  available.  Both  the  magnitude  and  timing  of  Maine's  peak  farm 
labor  needs  make  obtaining  an  adequate  labor  supply  difficult. 

All  the  remaining  states  in  the  Region  have  peak  hired  farm  labor 
needs  which  fall  in  the  June  through  August  period.  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
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Table  31.  Farm  Operators  and  Unpaid  Family  Workers:  Seasonal  Range,  Northeast, 

1950-69. 


Year 

December 

High  Month 

Ratio  of  High 
Month  to 
December 

Workers 

Workers 

Month 

(thousands) 

(thousands) 

1950 

614 

852 

July 

1.39 

1951 

586 

821 

July 

1.40 

1952 

573 

799 

July 

1.39 

1953 

545 

?63 

July 

1.40 

1954 

525 

'34 

July 

1.40 

1955 

476 

696 

July 

1.46 

1956 

459 

661 

July 

1 44 

1957 

449 

610 

July 

1.36 

1958 

446 

612 

August 

1.37 

1959 

419 

579 

August 

1.38 

1960 

400 

563 

August 

1.41 

1961 

384 

546 

August 

1.42 

1962 

371 

508 

July 

1.37 

1963 

368 

482 

July 

1.31 

1964 

336 

464 

July 

1.38 

1965 

314 

418 

Jul.-Aug. 

1.33 

1966 

295 

388 

July 

1.32 

1967 

272 

357 

July 

1.31 

1968 

257 

346 

July 

1.35 

1969 

249 

330 

August 

1.33 

Source:  (4). 


New  Jersey  and  Delaware  have  substantially  more  seasonality  of  hired  farm  em- 
ployment than  the  Region.  In  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  this  is  associated 
with  shade  tobacco  growing  and  in  New  Jersey  it  results  from  fruit  and  vege- 
table production.  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey  have  had  substantial  increases 
in  seasonality  of  hired  farm  labor  demand. 

Estimates  of  employment  of  seasonal  hired  farm  workers  in  the  North- 
east from  In-Season  Farm  Labor  Reports  prepared  by  State  employment  security 
agencies  show  essentially  the  same  pattern  of  seasonality  as  total  hired  farm 
employment,  Table  34.  In  most  years  peak  seasonal  hired  employment  in  the  Re- 
gion occurs  in  August.  Peak  seasonal  employment  declined  by  about  one-third 
from  1955  to  1969.  However,  there  was  little  decline  during  the  spring  and 
fall  months.  Only  in  July,  August  and  September  has  seasonal  labor  use  shown 
a consistent  decline. 
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Table  32.  Farm  Operators  and  Unpaid  Family  Workers:  Seasonal  Range,  United 

States,  1950-69. 


Year 

December 

High  Month 

Ratio  of  High 
Month  to 
December 

Workers 

Workers 

Month 

(thousands) 

(thousands) 

1950 

6,038 

9,254 

September 

1.53 

1951 

5,754 

8,962 

September 

1.56 

1952 

5,498 

8,622 

September 

1.57 

1953 

5,288 

8,180 

September 

1.55 

1954 

5,140 

7,978 

September 

1.55 

1955 

4,887 

7,728 

September 

1.58 

1956 

4,605 

7,140 

September 

1.55 

1957 

4,696 

6,689 

September 

1.42 

1958 

4,608 

6,447 

September 

1.40 

1959 

4,307 

6,325 

September 

1.47 

1960 

4,230, 

6,140 

September 

1.45 

1961 

4,106 

5,888 

September 

1.43 

1962 

4,034 

5,684 

September 

1.41 

1963 

3,953 

5,528 

September 

1.40 

1964 

3,578 

5,072 

September 

1.42 

1965 

3,434 

4,684 

September 

1.36 

1966 

3,228 

4,395 

September 

1.36 

1967 

3,026 

4,145 

September 

1.37 

1968 

2,946 

4,004 

September 

1.36 

1969 

2,829 

3,894 

September 

1.38 

Source:  (4). 

Table  33.  Hired  Farm  Workers:  Seasonal  Range,  Northeast  States,  1969. 


State 

“1 

December 

1 — 

High  Month 

Ratio  of  High 
Month  to 
December 

Workers 

Workers 

Month 

(thousands) 

(thousands) 

Maine 

4.7 

26.0 

September 

5.5 

New  Hampshire 

1.7 

3.8 

September 

2.2 

Vermont 

3.3 

4.5 

July 

1.4 

Massachusetts 

4.3 

15.0 

Aug. -Sept . 

3.5 

Rhode  Island 

0.6 

1.0 

June 

1.6 

Connecticut 

2.2 

15.0 

July 

6.8 

New  York 

17.0 

45.0 

August 

2.6 

New  Jersey 

5.0 

23.0 

July 

4.6 

Pennsylvania 

11.0 

29.0 

August 

2.6 

Delaware 

1.0 

5.0 

July-Aug, 

5.0 

Maryland 

4.0 

14.0 

August 

3.5 

West  Virginia 

3.0 

11.0 

June 

3.7 

ERIC 


Source:  (4) 
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Table  34.  Seasonal  Hired  Workers  by  Months,  Northeast,  1955-69 
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SEASONAL  HIRED  FARM  WORKERS 
INDICATED  YEARS,  1955-69 


FIGURE  11 
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The  seasonal  worker  estimates  also  indicate  a much  smaller  decline 
in  employment  from  September  to  October  than  in  total  hired  employment  shown  in 
Table  28.  The  fall  period  has  usually  been  a difficult  period  in  which  to  ob- 
tain seasonal  farm  workers  in  the  Northeast.  If  the  trends  indicated  by  the 
estimates  in  Table  34  are  correct  the  problem  of  obtaining  an  adequate  seasonal 
work  force  cannot  be  expected  to  diminish  proportionally  to  the  decline  in  farm 
employment.  In  Section  V it  will  be  seen  that  students  represent  the  major 
expanding  sector  of  the  hired  farm  work  force.  However  this  source  will  not 
be  available  to  meet  spring  and  fall  seasonal  labor  needs. 

Trends  in  Farm  Labor  Demand 

In  1967  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  made  extensive  projections 
of  future  trends  in  the  agricultural  industry  (JO).  These  projections  took 
into  account  expected  changes  in  population,  national  income,  labor  efficiency, 
imports  and  exports  and  other  factors  affecting  farm  production  and  employ- 
ment. Farm  production  was  projected  to  increase  at  an  annual  rate  of  about 
1.9  percent  per  year,  or  by  32  percent  for  the  period  1965  to  1980.  About 
the  same  percentage  increase  was  projected  for  crop  and  livestock  production. 
Commodity  groups  requiring  large  amounts  of  seasonal  labor  were  projected  to 
grow  at  a less  rapid  rate.  A 23  percent  increase  in  output  was  projected  for 
fruit  and  nuts  and  a 20  percent  increase  was  projected  for  vegetable  production. 

Farm  output  per  man-hour  was  expected  to  continue  to  rise  more 
rapidly  than  the  increase  in  production.  Crop  output  per  man-hour  was  ex- 
pected to  increase  103  percent  from  1965  to  1980  while  livestock  production 
per  man-hour  was  expected  to  increase  about  87  percent  in  the  same  period.  As 
a consequence,  labor  requirements  were  expected  to  decline  29  percent  in  live- 
stock production  and  34  percent  in  crop  production  between  1965  and  1980. 
Productivity  in  fruit  production  was  projected  to  continue  to  lag  behind  that 
of  other  crops,  with  labor  requirements  for  these  crops  declining  by  about  20 
percent.  Tobacco  production  was  expected  to  continue  to  resist  mechanization 
so  that  improvements  in  labor  productivity  would  be  modest.  Rapid  growth  in 
mechanization  of  processing  vegetables  was  anticipated,  leading  to  improvements 

in  output  per  man-hour  in  these  crops. 

With  these  projections  as  background,  average  United  States  farm 
employment  was  projected  to  be  3.6  million  workers  by  1980,  a 36  percent  de 
crease  from  1965.  Hired  farm  workers  were  expected  to  decline  at  a somewhat 
slower  rate  than  operators  and  family  workers,  with  annual  average  hired 

O 

ERIC 
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worker  employment  reaching  1 million  by  1980.  Hired  workers  would  then  con- 
stitute about  38  percent  of  the  farm  work  force  compared  to  26  percent  in 
1965. 

Farm  employment  in  the  Northeast  as  a proportion  of  national  farm 
employment  declined  from  about  10.6  percent  to  9.0  percent  of  the  Nation's 
farm  labor  force  from  1950  to  1965.  If  a similar  decline  in  the  Region's 
proportion  of  farm  workers  occurs  from  1965  to  1980,  the  Region  would  employ 
approximately  7.5  percent  of  the  projected  national  farm  work  force  or  270,000 
persons . 

Alternatively,  if  the  annual  average  rate  of  decline  in  the  Region's 
farm  employment  of  4.25  percent  which  prevailed  from  1950  to  1965  were  pro- 
jected to  1980,  farm  employment  in  that  year  would  be  264  thousand  workers. 

The  proportion  of  the  farm  work  force  consisting  of  operators  and 
unpaid  family  workers  declined  nationally  from  1950  to  1963  (see  Table  19). 

Since  then  it  has  increased.  In  the  Northeast  the  proportion  of  farm  workers 
who  were  farm  operators  and  unpaid  family  workers  has  increased  slowly  but 
steadily  since  1950.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  projections  do  not 
expect  this  trend  to  continue  nationally,  and  it  seems  unlikely  to  continue  in 
the  Northeast.  Data  from  the  1964  Census  of  Agriculture  suggest  that  hired 
farmworkers  are  increasing  in  importance  on  larger  farms.  On  the  other  hand 
smaller  farms  are  the  ones  which  are  disappearing  most  rapidly.  A more  defini- 
tive picture  of  the  trends  in  the  use  of  hired  workers  will  probably  result 
from  the  1969  Agricultural  Census.  It  is  likely  that  this  Census  will  indi- 
cate a trend  toward  a greater  proportion  of  hired  workers  both  nationally  and 
in  the  Northeast. 

If  the  projected  38  percent  of  farm  workers  hired  in  the  United  States 
also  prevailed  in  the  Northeast,  the  Region  would  hire  an  annual  average  of 
about  103  thousand  workers  in  1980.  If  the  approximately  25  percent  of  farm 
workers  hired  in  1967  prevailed  in  1980,  average  hired  farm  employment  would 
be  about  68  thousand  workers  in  1980.  Annual  average  hired  farm  employment 
in  the  Region  had  already  reached  102  thousand  workers  by  1968.  Continued  de- 
cline in  this  figure  is  expected.  While  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  decline 
in  hired  farm  employment  in  the  Region  will  slow  down,  and  following  that 
might  possibly  increase,  nevertheless  it  appears  unlikely  that  hired  employ- 
ment will  exceed  current  levels.  Thus  the  range  in  average  hired  farm  employ- 
ment in  the  Region  appears  to  be  bracketed  by  the  68  thousand  to  103  thousand 
figures . 
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SECTION  V.  THE  AGRICULTURAL  WORK  FORCE  IN  THE  NORTHEAST 


Labor  is  unique  among  production  inputs  in  that  it  is  supplied  by 
human  beings  who  are  objects  of  social  concern  that  transcends  their  contribu- 
tion to  production.  Unlike  fertilizer,  which  has  value  only  in  the  extent 
to  which  it  increases  agricultural  production,  farm  workers  have  value  in 
their  own  right  as  people,  quite  apart  from  their  economic  value.  Thus  to 
present  a complete  picture  of  farm  labor  in  the  Northeast  it  is  not  enough 
to  understand  the  role  and  function  of  labor  in  producing  the  agricultural 
products  of  the  Region.  We  must  also  seek  to  understand  who  performs  farm 
work  and  inquire  into  the  welfare  of  this  sector  of  the  population. 

A growing  concern  about  the  welfare  of  disadvantaged  groups  in  our 
society  has  resulted  in  increased  attention  to  the  problems  of  farm  workers. 

To  society  generally  the  farm  worker  has  been  stereotyped  as  a poorly  paid, 
underemployed,  poorly  educated  migrant  worker,  usually  a member  of  an  ethnic 
or  racial  minority.  As  with  many  stereotypes,  this  one  has  substantial  basis 
in  fact.  However,  it  vastly  simplifies  a very  complex  sector  of  the  labor 
force  and  omits  many  factors  that  are  vital  in  understanding  the  labor  prob- 
lems of  farm  workers  and  employers  and  in  developing  practical  solutions  to 
their  problems. 

There  are  many  people  who  do  farm  work  in  the  Northeast.  To  many 
of  these  workers  farm  work  is  merely  incidental  employment — a source  of  pocket 
money  for  some  special  purpose.  To  some  it  is  a career  and  a way  of  life. 

Farm  workers  run  the  gamut  from  the  poorest  paid  totally  unskilled  laborer 
to  highly  paid  professionals  and  specialists.  Some  farm  workers  migrate, 
following  a particular  job  as  it  moves  with  the  season.  Most  farm  workers 
live  and  work  year  T round  in  the  same  community.  Many  ethnic  and  racial 
minorities  are  represented  in  the  farm  work  force  of  the  Northeast,  including 
southern  and  northern  Negroes,  island  and  mainland  Puerto  Ricans,  Texas- 
Mexicans,  Indians,  Canadians,  off-shore  foreign  workers  and  Appalachian  whites. 
The  majority  of  the  RegionTs  farmworkers,  however,  share  the  ethnic  and 
racial  characteristics  of  the  Regions  population— that  is,  they  are  local 
and  white.  Some  farm  workers  live  on  farms.  Most  farmworkers,  like  most  of 
the  population,  live  in  the  Region *s  towns  and  cities  and  non-farm  countryside 
and  commute  to  their  farm  jobs. 
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In  this  section  these  and  other  characteristics  of  the  farm  work 
force  in  the  Northeast  Region  are  discussed  in  detail.  Unfortunately,  the 
state  of  knowledge  about  farm  workers  is  less  adequate  than  our  knowledge  of 
the  jobs  at  which  they  work.  This  is  particularly  true  when  one  attempts  to 
disaggregate  the  work  force  into  geographic  or  other  functional  parts.  In 
discussing  demographic  characteristics  of  farm  workers  in  this  section  it 
has  often  been  necessary  to  resort  to  statistics  for  the  United  States  as 
a rough  approximation  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Region’s  workers.  Much 
of  the  detailed  information  about  farmworkers,  especially  at  the  state  and 
local  level,  is  derived  from  the  Census  of  Population.  Besides  the  obvious 
problem  of  its  age,  Census  data  has  the  additional  problem  that  many  of  the 
persons  who  do  farm  work  in  the  Region  do  not  have  this  as  their  primary 
occupation  or  do  not  live  in  the  Region  and  therefore  are  not  represented  in 
the  statistics  on  farm  workers.  Farm  workers  included  in  Census  statistics 
for  the  Northeast  Region  are  primarily  local  full-time  workers.  Where  other 
sources  of  data  are  available  they  have  been  utilized  in  this  report.  Where 
only  Census  data  is  available  the  user  is  cautioned  as  to  its  limitations. 

Demographic  Characteristics  of  the  Farm  Work  Force 

The  Hired  Farm  Work  Force.  The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

estimates  that  in  1969  about  2.6  million  residents  of  the  United  States  did 

some  farm  work  for  pay  at  some  time  during  the  year,  Table  34.  Only  about 

8/ 

9 percent  of  these  persons  resided  in  the  Northeast  Region  Nearly  half 
lived  in  the  South.  Male  workers  dominated  the  farm  work  force  in  both  the 
Region  and  Nation.  More  than  80  percent  of  the  Region’s  hired  farm  work 
force  was  male.  Women  were  more  prevalent  in  the  South  and  West  where  there 
are  more  seasonal  workers  engaged  in  hand  harvest  activities.  Only  about  10 
percent  of  the  hired  farm  work  force  migrated  to  do  farm  work  and  only  about 
one-quarter  lived  on  farms.  About  a quarter  were  non-^hite. 

Less  than  half  of  the  hired  farm  work  force  was  in  the  labor  force 
most  or  all  of  the  year.  These  were  predominantly  male  long  term  seasonal 
or  permanent  farm  workers  who  constituted  the  backbone  of  the  hired  farm  work 
force.  More  than  half  of  all  persons  who  did  some  farm  work  during  the  year 


In  Table  34  and  the  discussion  based  upon  it,  the  Northeast  Region 
excludes  Delaware,  Maryland  and  West  Virginia. 
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Table  34.  Selected  Characteristics  of  the  Hired  Farm  Working  Force,  by  Sex 
of  Worker,  1969. 


Number  of  Workers 


Percent  Distribution 


Characteristics 


Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Color 

White 

1553 

431 

1984 

78 

22 

100 

Non -white 

353 

243 

587 

59 

41 

100 

Age 

14-17  years 

685 

205 

890 

77 

23 

100 

18-24  years 

406 

113 

519 

78 

22 

100 

25-34  years 

199 

90 

289 

69 

31 

100 

35-44  years 

176 

100 

277 

64 

36 

100 

45-54  years 

169 

83 

252 

67 

33 

100 

55-64  years 

168 

52 

220 

78 

24 

100 

65  and  older 

104 

21 

125 

83 

17 

100 

Migratory  Status 

Nonmigratory 

1075 

609 

2314 

74 

26 

100 

Migratory 

201 

55 

257 

79 

21 

100 

Residence 

Farm 

529 

144 

673 

79 

21 

100 

Non-farm 

1378 

521 

1898 

73 

27 

100 

Chief  Activity 

Farm  work 

596 

41 

637 

94 

6 

100 

Non-farm  work 

292 

47 

342 

86 

14 

100 

Unemployed 

47 

4 

50 

92 

8 

100 

Keeping  house 

— 

325 

325 

— 

100 

100 

Attending  school 

842 

244 

1086 

78 

22 

100 

Other 

128 

2 

131 

98 

2 

100 

Region 

Northeast 

177 

61 

239 

74 

26 

100 

Northcentral 

521 

67 

588 

89 

11 

100 

South 

731 

355 

1036 

67 

33 

100 

West 

477 

181 

658 

72 

28 

100 

Total 

1907 

665 

2571 

74 

26 

100 

Source:  (72). 


were  not  in  the  labor  force  most  of  the  year.  Most  of  these  were  short  term 
seasonal  workers,  the  majority  of  them  housewives  and  students.  More  than 
three-quarters  of  the  students  were  males. 

Because  of  the  large  number  of  students,  the  age  distribution  of 
the  hired  farm  work  force  shows  a preponderance  of  young  workers.  In  1969, 

ERIC 
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more  than  half  the  hired  farm  work  force  was  under  25  years  of  age.  Nearly 
four-fifths  of  these  youths  were  males.  In  the  middle  age  groups  30  to  40 
percent  of  the  workers  were  women.  It  can  be  surmised  that  most  of  these 
women  were  housewives  not  usually  on  the  labor  force  while  most  of  the  men  in 
this  age  group  were  those  chiefly  employed  at  farm  or  non-farm  work.  Only 
4 percent  of  the  hired  farm  workers  were  65  or  older. 

In  general  the  women  in  the  hired  farm  work  force  are  younger  than 
the  men,  Table  35.  There  has  been  some  tendency  toward  a higher  proportion 
of  men  and  younger  workers  doing  farm  wage  work  in  the  1960's.  In  1966-68 
one  quarter  of  all  persons  doing  hired  farm  work  were  boys  under  18  years  of 
age.  An  additional  8 percent  of  the  workers  were  girls  in  this  age  bracket, 
making  youths  of  essentially  high  school  age  fully  one-third  of  all  persons 
doing  hired  farm  work  in  1966-68.  The  corresponding  percentage  for  the  1960- 
62  period  was  only  25  percent. 


Table  35.  Percentage  Distribution  of  Farm  Wage  Workers  by  Age  and 
SeiL,  United  States,  1960-1968. 


Age  and  Sex 

1960-1962  Average 

1966-1968  Average 

Males,  all 

70 

73 

14-17  years 

18 

25 

18-24  years 

15 

16 

25-34  years 

9 

8 

35-44  years 

9 

6 

45-54  years 

9 

7 

55-64  years 

6 

7 

65  and  over 

4 

4 

Females,  all 

30 

27 

14-17  years 

7 

8 

18-24  years 

5 

4 

25-34  years 

5 

4 

35-44  years 

5 

4 

45-54  years 

4 

4 

55-64  years 

3 

2 

65  and  over 

1 

1 

Source: 


Calculated  from  data  reported  in  (?2). 
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The  Total  Farm  Work  Force,  The  percentages  distribution  of  all 
persons  (farm  operators,  unpaid  family  workers  and  hired  workers)  employed 
in  agriculture  by  age  and  sex  in  1955  are  presented  in  Table  36.  Women 
have  remained  a relatively  constant  proportion  of  the  total  farm  labor  force 
even  though  this  was  a period  in  which  the  participation  of  women  in  the 
labor  force  generally  was  increasing.  The  age  distribution  of  female  farm 
workers  also  showed  little  change.  Women  were  an  important  part  of  the 
seasonal  labor  force,  constituting  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  work  force  at 
peak  employment.  The  data  on  the  age  distribution  of  male  farm  workers  at 
peak  and  low  employment  is  consistent  with  the  data  on  hired  workers  in 
indicating  an  increased  proportion  of  young  seasonal  workers.  However,  the 
proportion  of  males  in  the  20-34  year  age  group  declined,  both  in  peak  and 
low  employment  periods. 

Figure  12 shows  the  seasonal  distribution  of  total  farm  employment 
by  age  and  sex  of  worker  in  1966.  Young  and  middle-aged  women  and  young  men 
19  and  under  made  up  the  bulk  of  the  seasonal  work  force.  Employment  of  women 
age  55  and  older  and  men  age  20  and  older  showed  relatively  little  seasonal 
change. 

Northeast  Farm  Workers.  In  1960  approximately  66  percent  of  all 
employed  persons  in  the  Northeast  were  males,  Table  37.  in  agriculture  a 
much  higher  proportion  of  employed  persons  were  men.  Farm  operators  (owners 
and  managers)  were  substantially  older  than  other  employed  persons.  On  the 
other  hand  hired  farm  workers  were  substantially  younger  than  employed  persons 
gene rally  J Sixty  percent  of  male  farm  laborers  and  foremen  were  under  35 
years  of  age  while  only  34  percent  of  all  employed  persons  were  in  that  age 
group.  This  clearly  indicates  movement  of  hired  farmworkers  out  of  farm 
work  at  a rather  young  age.  The  relatively  few  women  who  were  farm  laborers 
and  foremen  were  heavily  concentrated  in  the  older  age  categories. 

Except  in  color,  there  was  a high  degree  of  similarity  in  the 
characteristics  of  farm  laborers  and  foremen  throughout  the  Region,  Table  38. 
Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Delaware  and  Maryland  had  relatively  high  proportions 
of  non-white  workers. 


9/ 

— These  Census  statistics  include  relatively  few  seasonal  agricul- 
tural workers,  who  tend  to  be  younger  than  the  labor  force  generally. 
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Total,  all  ages  7683  99  5885  100  5189  99  3465 
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SEASONAL  AGRICULTURAL  EMPLOYMENT:  TOTAL  WORKERS 
BY  AGE  AND  SEX,  UNITED  STATES,  1969 


Million 


FIGURE  12 
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Table  37.  Number  and  Percentage  Distribution  of  All  Employed  Persons  and 
Farm  Workers  by  Sex,  Age  and  Color,  Northeast  Region,  1960. 


Number 

Percentage 

Distribution 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Employed  Persons,  total 

1,000 

12,559 

1,000 

6,383 

1,000 

18,942 

100 

100 

100 

Age 

19  and  under 

587 

499 

1,086 

5 

8 

6 

20-34 

3,676 

1,764 

5,440 

29 

28 

29 

35-54 

5,810 

2,955 

8,765 

46 

46 

46 

55  and  older 

2,487 

1,165 

3,651 

20 

18 

19 

Color 

White 

11,758 

5,792 

17,550 

94 

90 

93 

Non-White 

802 

590 

1,392 

6 

10 

7 

Farmers  and  Farm 

Managers,  total 

195 

12 

207 

100 

100 

100 

Age 

19  and  under 

4.1 

0.2 

4.4 

2 

2 

2 

20-34 

33 

1.3 

35 

17 

10 

17 

35-54 

85 

5.5 

90 

44 

44 

44 

55  and  older 

73 

5.5 

78 

37 

44 

38 

Color 

White 

192 

12 

204 

98 

99 

99 

Non-white 

2.5 

0.1 

2.6 

2 

1 

1 

Farm  Laborers  and 

Foremen,  total 

131 

22 

152 

100 

100 

100 

Age 

19  and  under 

38 

2.6 

40 

29 

12 

26 

20-34 

40 

4.4 

44 

31 

20 

29 

35-54 

32 

10 

42 

24 

46 

28 

55  and  older 

21 

4.7 

25 

16 

22 

16 

Color 

White 

119 

20 

139 

91 

91 

91 

Non-white 

11 

1.4 

13 

9 

9 

9 

Source:  (7). 


Table  38,  Number  of  Farm  Laborers  and  Foremen  and  Percentage  Distribution  by  Sex,  Age  and  Color  for  States 
Northeast  Region,  1960 
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While  time  series  data  on  the  characteristics  of  hired  farm  workers 
in  the  Northeast  are  not  available,  it  is  likely  that  in  the  Region,  as  well 
as  in  the  Nation,  agriculture  is  heavily  dependent  on  young  workers  in  both 
seasonal  and  regular  jobs.  It  appears  increasingly  dependent  on  youth,  both 
male  and  female,  as  a source  of  seasonal  workers  and  seems  to  be  relying 
increasingly  on  male  workers.  In  most  of  the  Northeast  Region  the  resident 
farm  labor  force  is  almost  completely  white. 

Increased  dependence  on  youth  and  males  has  some  serious  implications 
for  employment  stability  in  agriculture.  While  the  potential  supply  of  such 
workers  is  expanding,  stable  work  patterns  that  would  be  expected  to  be  repeated 
year  after  year  do  not  exist  among  youth  workers  who  lack  career  attachment  to 
agricultural  work.  Thus  continuous  recruitment  of  workers  will  be  required. 
Similarly  a high  proportion  of  the  work  force  will  be  untrained  and  inexperienc- 
ed so  that  substantial  annual  training  efforts  are  indicated. 

The  trend  toward  increasing  use  of  male  workers  is  at  variance  with 
trends  in  labor  force  growth.  The  most  rapidly  expanding  sector  of  the  labor 
force  has  been  in  female  employment.  It  seems  clear  that  agriculture  will 
have  to  rely  to  an  increasing  degree  on  women  and  youth  for  seasonal  and  some 
permanent  jobs.  Substantial  efforts  to  make  farm  jobs  and  working  conditions 
suitable  to  this  source  of  labor  will  be  required.  Specific  focusing  of 
recruitment  and  training  efforts  at  this  sector  of  the  labor  market  would 
also  appear  desirable. 

Migratory  Status  of  the  Northeast's  Hired  Farm  Work  Force 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  estimated  that  of  the  2.5  million 
domestic  persons  who  did  some  hired  farm  wage  work  in  1969  in  the  United  States, 
257  thousand  or  10  percent  were  migratory  workers  (J2).  These  workers,  at 
some  time  during  the  year,  left  home  overnight  to  perform  farm  wage  work  in 
another  state  or  another  county  in  the  same  state.  These  domestic  migrants 
performed  about  10  percent  of  the  man-days  of  farm  work  performed  by  the 
domestic  hired  farm  working  force.  In  addition  to  domestic  migrants,  all 
foreign  workers  and  off-shore  Puerto  Rican  farm  workers  are,  by  definition, 
migrants. 

About  40  percent  of  the  domestic  migratory  farm  work  force  were 
residents  of  the  western  states  and  an  additional  27  percent  came  from  the 
South  (the  states  below  the  Mason-Dixon  Line  westward  including  Texas).  About 
one-third  were  residents  of  the  Northeast  or  Northcentral  states.  However, 
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the  Southern  migrants,  particularly  those  of  the  southeastern  states,  have 
historically  been  a major  source  of  non-local  seasonal  farm  workers  for  North- 
east agriculture.  Since  few  Northeast  workers  migrate  out  of  the  Region  to  do 
farm  work,  migrancy  is  a more  important  factor  in  the  supply  of  seasonal 
workers  than  the  proportion  of  migrants  among  Northeast  farm  workers  indicates. 

Most  of  the  regular  hired  workers  on  Northeast  farms  live  on  or 
nearby  the  farms  where  they  work.  A large  proportion  of  the  Region’s  seasonal 
farm  work  force  also  consists  of  local  people.  In  1969,  nearly  two-thirds 
of  the  seasonal  hired  farm  work  force  in  the  Region  consisted  of  local  workers 
during  most  of  the  active  farm  work  season,  Table  39.  Intra-state  migrants, 
who  live  overnight  at  work  sites  within  their  own  state  are  a small  proportion 
of  the  farm  work  force  in  the  Region.  Besides  local  workers,  interstate 
workers  are  the  other  major  component  of  the  Region’s  seasonal  work  force, 
constituting  30  to  40  percent  of  the  seasonal  workers  during  the  active  season. 
(They  are  a much  smaller  percentage  of  the  Region’s  total  hired  farm  work  force.) 

These  interstate  workers  are  predominately  from  the  southern  states 
and  Puerto  Rico.  A high  proportion  of  the  southern  migrants  are  Negroes.  In 
addition,  there  is  a small  force  of  intra-regional  migrants,  mainly  emanating 
from  the  Region’s  major  cities,  and  an  even  smaller  complement  of  Texas- 
Mexicans.  A relatively  small  proportion  (5  percent  at  peak  in  1969)  of  seasonal 
agricultural  workers  are  foreign  workers  imported  from  Canada  and  the  British 
West  Indies. 

Local  workers  perform  nearly  all  of  the  seasonal  agricultural  work 
in  the  winter  and  early  spring.  The  proportion  of  non-local  workers  in  the 
seasonal  farm  work  force  rises  in  April  and  remains  relatively  constant 
through  October.  Except  for  the  shift  from  foreign  to  local  and  interstate 
workers,  the  pattern  of  seasonal  composition  has  not  altered  substantially 
since  1955. 

All  sources  of  workers  have  declined  in  numerical  importance  since 
1955  when  state  data  on  sources  of  workers  first  became  universally  available. 

The  decline  in  foreign  worker  employment  received  further  impetus  in  the  mid- 
1960’ s from  the  termination  of  Public  Law  78  and  the  subsequent  tightening  of 
regulations  governing  the  importation  of  foreign  farm  workers.  Employment  of 
local  workers  declined  less  rapidly,  so  that  there  was  a slightly  higher 
proportion  of  these  workers  in  the  Region’s  seasonal  labor  force  in  1969  than 
in  1955,  Table  40. 
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Table  39  Number  and  Percentage  Distribution  of  Seasonal  Workers  by  Source  and  Month,  Northeast  Region 
1955  and  1969. 
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There  is  substantial  difference  among  states  in  the  Region  in  their 
dependence  on  interstate  workers  and  in  the  trends  in  employment  of  these 
workers.  Table  41  compares  data  on  peak  employment  of  interstate  workers  in 
1955  and  1969,  and  the  proportion  these  workers  constituted  of  all  seasonal 
hired  farm  workers  in  the  month  of  peak  interstate  worker  employment.  In  the 
New  England  states,  which  used  few  interstate  workers  in  1955,  the  number  of 
interstate  workers  reported  in  1969  increased  in  absolute  numbers  and  as  a 
percentage  of  the  seasonal  farm  work  force.  Some  of  this  increase  represents 
substitution  of  interstate  workers  for  foreign  workers.  In  all  remaining 
states,  except  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia,  the  number  of  interstate  workers 
employed  at  peak  and  their  proportion  of  all  workers  declined  from  1955  to 
1969.  The  decline  was  most  substantial  in  New  York  (15  thousand  workers)  and 
New  Jersey  (3  thousand  workers)  and  relatively  modest  in  the  remaining  states. 


Table  41.  Peak  Employment  of  Inter-State  Workers  and  Month  of  Peak  Employ- 
ment by  State  and  for  the  Northeast  Region,  1955  and  1969. 


State 

1955 

1969 

Month  of 
Peak 

Employment 

Inter-State  Workers 

Month  of 
Peak 

Employment 

Inter-State  Workers 

No. 

Percent 
of  Total 

No. 

Percent 
of  Total 

Maine 

Sept. 

80 

— 

Oct. 

634 

4 

New  Hampshire 

— 

— 

— 

Sept. 

167 

14 

Vermont 

July-Aug. 

220 

6 

Oct. 

107 

14 

Connecticut 

Aug. 

2,400 

15 

Aug. 

4,240 

32 

Massachusetts 

Aug. 

1,887 

11 

Aug. 

2,176 

17 

Rhode  Island 

not  available 

Oct. 

40 

30 

New  York 

Sept. 

27,269 

61 

Sept. 

12,130 

54 

New  Jersey 

Aug. 

14,005 

68 

Aug. 

10,745 

63 

Pennsylvania 

Sept. 

5,173 

32 

Sept. 

5,295 

31 

Delaware 

July 

2,516 

80 

Aug. 

2,070 

49 

Maryland 

Aug. 

3,772 

35 

Aug. 

1,834 

29 

West  Virginia 

Oct. 

35 

3 

Oct. 

464 

18 

Northeast 

Aug. 

56,789 

39 

Aug. 

33,636 

36 

United  States 

July 

194,504 

17 

June  146,132 

15 

Source:  (77). 
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Foreign  workers,  while  of  substantial  importance  as  a labor  supply 
to  growers  in  certain  areas  of  the  Region,  have  never  been  a substantial 
proportion  of  the  Region's  seasonal  hired  farm  work  force,  Table  42.  Foreign 
worker  employment  peaked  at  11.6  thousand  workers  in  1957  and  has  declined, 
though  somewhat  erratically,  since  that  time.  The  use  of  foreign  workers  in 
vegetable  production  (except  potatoes)  and  shade  tobacco  was  eliminated  by 
1965.  All  foreign  workers  employed  in  the  Region  in  1969  worked  at  apple  and 
potato  harvest.  About  a third  of  these  workers  were  Canadian  potato  harvest 
workers  employed  in  Aroostock  County,  Maine.  Late-season  apple  growers  in 
New  England,  New  York  and  West  Virginia  have  been  singularly  unsuccessful  in 
obtaining  domestic  labor  sources,  and  foreign  worker  employment  in  this  crop 
has  shown  little  decline. 

Foreign  worker  employment  has  declined  substantially  in  the  United 
States  in  the  1960's  so  that  the  Northeast  Region,  which  employed  only  about 
five  percent  of  the  foreign  workers  in  the  September-October  period  in  1955, 
employed  two-thirds  of  the  foreign  workers  used  in  that  period  in  1969, 

Table  43.  Mechanization  holds  some  prospect  for  further  reducing  the  employ- 
ment of  foreign  agricultural  workers  in  Maine,  although  the  sparse  population 
and  extremely  high  seasonal  employment  peak  in  the  Aroostock  potato  area  makes 
this  questionable.  There  are  no  technological  developments  in  apple  harvest 
that  are  likely  to  reduce  apple  harvest  labor  requirements  in  the  near  future, 
and  growers  in  New  England  have  been  unsuccessful  in  attracting  Puerto  Ricans 
or  southern  migrant  workers  in  any  numbers  into  their  area.  The  short  duration 
of  the  apple  harvest  and  the  cold  weather  during  harvest  are  two  major  dis- 
advantages to  growers  in  recruiting  domestic  non-local  workers. 

Employment  and  Earnings  of  the  Hired  Farm  Work  Force 

The  National  Picture.  Among  the  major  occupational  groups  defined 
by  the  Bureau  of  Census,  farm  laborers  and  foremen,  the  bulk  of  the  hired 
farm  work  force,  consistently  rank  near  the  bottom  in  measures  of  income. 

Table  44  shows  estimates  of  median  incomes  in  1967  of  households  and  unrelated 
individuals  whose  head  had  any  employment  in  1967.  Persons  were  classified 
according  to  the  occupation  of  the  job  they  held  longest  in  1967;  however,  the 
income  data  relates  to  household  money  income  from  all  sources.  The  median 
household  income  of  households  headed  by  a farm  laborer  or  foreman  was  $3,509. 
Only  private  household  workers  (i.e.,  domestics)  had  a lower  median  income. 
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Table  44.  Median  Income  in  1967  of  Households  and  Unrelated  Individuals 
Whose  Head  Worked  in  1967,  by  Occupation  of  Longest  Job  Held. 


Occupation 


Median  Income,  1967 


Professional,  Technical  and  kindred  $11,593 
Farmers  and  Farm  Managers  4,670 
Managers,  Officials  end  Proprietors, 

except  farm  11,269 
Clerical  and  kindred  8,186 
Sales  Workers  9,430 
Craftsmen,  Foremen  and  kindred  9,009 
Operatives  and  kindred  7,678 
Private  Household  Workers  3,208 
Service  Workers,  except  private  household  6,619 
Laborers,  except  farm  and  mine  6,398 
Farm  Laborers  and  Foremen  3,509 


Source:  (73). 


Since  workers  were  classified  according  to  the  occupation  held  longest, 
many  seasonal  agricultural  workers  were  not  included.  The  farm  laborers  and 
foremen  were  primarily  regular  workers,  many  of  whom  also  received  non-cash 
perquisites  such  as  housing  and  some  agricultural  products.  Even  allowing  for 
the  fact  that  some  farm  workers  also  receive  non-cash  compensation,  however, 
this  group  is  cleanly  in  a disadvantageous  income  position  compared  to  others. 
Farm  laborers1  median  household  income  is  only  about  40  percent  of  the  average 
of  all  households  with  a head  who  had  some  employment  in  1967.  The  valu'  of 
perquisites  received  would  not  be  enough  to  make  up  such  a large  difference. 

In  Table  45  the  distribution  of  farm  laborer  households  among  income 
groups  is  compared  with  that  of  all  households  headed  by  workers.  More  than 
40  percent  of  all  farm  laborer  households  had  total  money  incomes  of  $3,000 
or  less  in  1967  compared  to  only  7 percent  of  all  households  with  an  employed 
head.  On  the  other  hand  about  66  percent  of  all  households  had  total  money 
incomes  of  $7,000  or  more  wnile  only  14  percent  of  farm  laborer  households 
fared  as  well. 

One  of  the  factors  accounting  for  low  income  and  earnings  of 
agricultural  workers  is  the  fact  that  a high  proportion  of  agricultural 
workers  are  seasonal  workers.  Only  47  of  employed  males  with  income  in 
1967  who  were  farm  laborers  and  foremen  were  classified  as  year  ’round 
full-time  workers,  i.e.,  workers  who  worked  primarily  at  full-time  (35 
hours  or  more  per  week)  jobs  for  50  weeks  or  more  during  1967,  Table  46. 

Among  all  employed  males,  76  percent  were  year  ’round  full-time 
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Table  45.  Income  in  1967  of  Households  and  Unrelated  Individuals 
Employed  in  1967  by  Occupation  of  Longest  Job  Held. 


Percent  Distribution 

Item 

All  Households  with 

Farm  Laborers 

Employed  Heads 

and  Foremen 

Under  $1,000 

1.2 

7.5 

$1,000  - $1,999 

2.3 

18.3 

$2,000  - $2,999 

3.6 

16.5 

$3,000  - $3,999 

4.9 

7.7 

$4,000  - $4,999 

5.8 

21.2 

$5,000  - $6,999 

16.5 

14.7 

$7,000  - $9,999 

26.8 

9.5 

$10,000  - $14,999 

25.3 

2.4 

$15,000  and  over 

13.7 

2.4 

Total 

100 

100 

No.  Households 

(thousands) 

42,167 

660 

Median  Income 

$8,651 

$3,509 

Source:  (73). 


Table  46.  Selected  Characteristic  of  Farm  Laborers  and  Foremen,  with 
Comparisons  to  All  Employed  Persons,  1967. 


Characteristic 

Farm  Laborers 
and  Foremen 

All  Employed 
Persons 

Employed  males  with  income 
(thousands) 

917 

47,016 

Median  Income 

$2,321 

$6,610 

Percent  year  'round 
(full-time) 
Median  Income 

47.1 

$2,694 

75.9 

$7,357 

Families  with  employed  heads 
(thousands) 

468 

39,496 

Median  Income 

$3,866 

$8,825 

Percent  year  'round 
(full-time) 
Median  Income 

64.0 

$4,150 

82.0 

$9,356 

Source:  (73). 
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workers.  These  statistics  suggest  substantial  unemployment  (and  probably 
underemployment)  among  hired  farm  workers.  However  when  only  year  'round  full- 
time workers  are  considered,  the  median  income  of  male  farm  laborers  and  foremen 
was  $2,694.  This  was  only  37  percent  of  the  $7,357  median  income  for  all 
employed  males  in  1967. 

Median  income  comparisons  among  family  heads  who  were  year  'round 

% 

full-time  workers  is  only  slightly  less  disadvantageous  to  farm  workers.  Sixty- 
four  percent  of  farm  laborers  and  foremen  who  were  family  heads  were  year  'round 
full-time  workers  and  their  families  had  a median  income  of  $4,150  in  1967. 

The  82  percent  of  all  families  whose  heads  were  year  'round  full-time  workers 
had  a median  income  of  $9,356  in  1967.  Among  families  whose  heads  were  year 
'round  full-time  workers  in  1967,  those  whose  head  was  a farm  laborer  or 
foreman  had  median  incomes  of  44  percent  of  that  of  all  such  families.  Thus, 
the  seasonality  of  employment  of  all  farm  workers  does  not  account  for  the 
disparity  in  median  income  between  farm  workers  and  all  workers.  The  disparity 
iu  incomes  is  almost  as  great  among  year  'round  full-time  workers  as  among  all 
workers . 

From  the  standpoint  of  labor  market  behavior,  the  farm  work  force 
consists  of  three  groups:  those  primarily  in  the  labor  force  who  work  at 

hired  farm  work  only;  those  primarily  in  the  labor  force  who  are  multiple  job- 
holders, that  is,  who  combine  farm  wage  work  with  other  labor  force  activities 
during  the  year;  and  those  persons  not  usually  in  the  labor  force  who  do  farm 
work  on  a temporary  basis  to  supplement  their  incomes. 

Workers  who  perform  farm  work  only  constitute  about  16  to  20  percent 
of  all  persons  doing  farm  work  for  pay  during  the  year,  Table  47.  Their 
number  has  fluctuated  considerably,  declining  during  periods  of  declining  farm 
output  and  increasing  in  years  of  increasing  farm  output.  On  balance,  the 
declines  have  outweighed  the  advances,  and  the  overall  pattern  has  been 
consistent  with  the  trend  in  farm  employment,  namely  declining  employment  with 
rising  output.  These  workers  are  the  backbone  of  the  hired  farm  work  force, 
contributing  more  than  half  of  the  man  days  of  hired  labor,  Table  48. 

Multiple  jobholders  in  the  farm  work  force  have  declined  steadily 
in  numbers  and  relative  importance  from  1.2  million  workers,  one-third  of  the 
total,  in  1962  to  610  thousand  workers,  less  than  a quarter  of  the  total,  in 
1969.  Almost  all  of  this  decline  has  been  accounted  for  by  a decline  in  farm 
operators  and  unpaid  family  workers  whq  also  do  work  on  other  farms  for  pay, 
and  in  workers  who  are  primarily  unemployed  but  do  some  farm  work  for  wages. 
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Table  47-  Hired  Farm  Work  Force  by  Chief  Activity,  1962-1969. 
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Table  47.  (continued). 
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Table  48*  Percent  of  Man-days  of  Hired  Farm  Work,  by  Chief  Activity  of  Workers,  1962-69. 
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The  decline  in  primarily  unemployed  workers  doing  farm  work  accompanied  a 
substantial  improvement  in  the  national  unemployment  rate  and  underscores 
the  effect  of  general  economic  conditions  on  the  supply  of  farm  workers.  The 
decline  in  farm  operators  and  unpaid  family  workers  doing  hired  farm  work  may 
also  be  a response  to  more  non-farm  employment  opportunities  as  well  as 
reflecting  a decline  in  the  number  of  marginal  farm  units. 

By  contrast,  the  number  of  multiple  jobholders  principally  engaged 
in  farm  or  non-farm  wage  work  has  declined  only  slightly  since  1962.  In 
general,  the  decline  in  numbers  of  these  workers  has  paralleled  the  decline 
in  numbers  of  workers  doing  hired  farm  work  only.  Multiple  jobholders  who 
are  primarily  farm  wage  workers  constitute  about  five  percent  of  the  hired 
farm  work  force  and  perform  about  ten  percent  of  the  man  days  of  hired  farm 
work.  Persons  who  are  engaged  primarily  in  non-farm  jobs  constitute  about  12 
percent  of  the  hired  farm  work  force  and  perform  about  6 percent  of  the  man 
days  of  hired  farm  work. 

Temporary  workers,  that  is,  those  not  in  the  labor  force  most  of  the 
time,  have  filled  the  gap  created  by  the  decline  in  primarily  unemployed 
workers  and  farm  operators  and  unpaid  family  workers  who  do  farm  wage  work. 

The  number  of  temporary  workers  has  declined  only  slightly  and  their  proportion 
of  all  workers  has  increased  steadily  since  1962.  Well  over  half  of  these 
workers  are  students  and  most  of  the  rest  are  homemakers.  The  number  and 
proportion  of  students  in  the  hired  farm  work  force  has  increased  considerably 
in  this  six-year  period.  Temporary  workers  perform  about  a fifth  of  the  man 
days  of  hired  farm  work. 

Workers  who  did  hired  farm  work  only  were  employed  an  average  of 
246  days  in  1969  and  had  total  cash  farm  earnings  of  $2,840,  Table  49.  Workers 
who  were  primarily  engaged  in  farm  work  but  also  did  non-farm  work  had  about 
the  same  amount  of  total  employment  and  earnings.  Workers  who  were  primarily 
engaged  in  non-farm  work  had  substantially  higher  daily  earnings  at  non-farm 
work  than  at  farm  work  and  thus  had  higher  total  annual  earnings  even  though 
they  had  fewer  total  days  of  employment  than  workers  primarily  engaged  in  farm 
work.  The  number  of  primarily  non-farm  workers  in  the  hired  farm  work  force  and 
their  proportion  of  days  at  farm  and  non-farm  work  has  changed  relatively  little 
since  1962,  suggesting  that  for  these  workers  this  may  be  a stable  employment 
pattern  with  little  opportunity  to  increase  non-farm  work  at  the  expense  of 
farm  work. 

Temporary  workers  had  relatively  few  days  of  total  employment  and  a 
high  proportion  of  it  was  in  farm  work.  Their  daily  and  total  earnings  were 
low.  Nevertheless,  this  is  a growing  component  of  the  hired  farm  work  force. 


Table  49.  Employment  and  Earnings  of  the  Hired  Farm  Working  Force  by  Chief  Activity,  1968. 
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The  Northeast.  Approximately  half  the  Northeast’s  hired  farm  work 
force  works  fewer  than  25  days  at  hired  farm  work  annually,  Table  50.  (In 
1969  the  percentage  dropped  to  35.)  These  are  workers  who  enter  the  farm 
labor  market  to  work  on  a particular  activity  or  meet  a specific  earning 
objective  and  then  leave  farm  work. 


Table  50.  Percentage  Distribution  of  Farm  Wage  Workers  by  Duration  of 
Farm  Wage  Work,  Northeast  Region  1961-1968  and  All  Regions, 
1969. 


Total 

Workers 

(thou- 

sands) 

Percentage  Working 

Region  and 
Year 

Less 
than 
25  days 

25-74 

days 

75-149 

days 

ISO- 

249 

days 

250 
days  or 
more 

Northeast 

1961 

285 

45 

21 

10 

5 

19 

1962 

286 

42 

na 

na 

na 

na 

1963 

305 

52 

20 

9 

3 

16 

1964 

292 

42 

24 

8 

6 

20 

1965 

287 

49 

20 

8 

6 

17 

1966 

216 

56 

20 

8 

2 

14 

1967 

207 

50 

18 

6 

11 

15 

1968 

279 

47 

20 

11 

8 

14 

1969 

Northeast 

239 

35 

29 

12 

7 

17 

Northcentral 

588 

47 

28 

10 

4 

11 

South 

1,086 

47 

27 

8 

8 

10 

West 

658 

36 

29 

13 

9 

13 

United  States 

2,571 

43 

28 

10 

7 

12 

Source:  (J2). 


In  1969,  seventeen  percent  of  the  Northeast’s  hired  farm  workers 
were  essentially  year  ’round  workers,  working  250  days  or  more  at  farm  work. 
This  is  a slightly  higher  proportion  of  year  ’round  workers  than  in  the  rest 
of  the  nation  and  reflects  the  fact  that  Northeast  agriculture  is  highly 
committed  to  dairy  and  poultry  farming.  About  half  of  the  Region’s  farm  work 
force  worked  25  to  250  days  at  farm  work.— ^ 


— It  should  be  noted  that  employment  statistics  in  Section  IV  show 
considerably  more  regular  workers  on  Northeast  farms  in  1964  than  those  re- 
ported here.  The  difference  is  due  in  large  measure  to  non-local  workers,  the 
fact  that  a regular  worker  is  anyone  who  works  150  days  or  more  on  the  same 
farm,  the  fact  that  Delaware  and  Maryland  are  not  included  in  the  statistics  in 
Table  50  and  sampling  error. 
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Hired  farm  workers  in  the  Northeast  find  more  total  employment, 
more  farm  employment  and  receive  higher  annual  earnings  than  the  average  U.  S. 
farm  worker,  Table  51.  Only  workers  in  the  Western  region  fare  better,  while 
workers  in  the  South  have  the  least  employment  and  lowest  earnings.  However, 
the  differences  in  employment  and  earnings  estimates  for  the  Region's  farm 
work  force  and  that  of  the  Nation  are  not  so  different  as  to  cast  doubt  on 
the  general  applicability  of  the  conclusions  on  income  disparity  among  farm 
and  non-farm  workers  discussed  earlier.  It  is  clear  that  farm  workers  in  the 
Northeast,  even  full-time  year  'round  farm  workers,  receive  far  less  for  their 
efforts  than  the  average  non-farm  worker. 

Agricultural  Wage  Rates.  Annual  average  farm  wage  rates  for  workers 
paid  by  the  hour  without  housing  or  meals  ranged  from  a low  of  $1.14  per  hour 
in  West  Virginia  to  a high  of  $1.81  per  hour  in  Connecticut,  Table  52. 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  traditionally  have  had  the  highest 
farm  wage  rates  in  the  Region.  West  Virginia  has  always  been  the  lowest. 

Wage  rates  have  risen  substantially  in  all  states  since  1950,  but  have  risen 
somewhat  more  rapidly  in  the  Nation  as  a whole  than  they  have  in  the  Northeast. 

The  Northeast  has  generally  been  a high  farm  wage  area  relative  to 
the  remainder  of  the  country.  Farm  wage  rates  in  the  Northeast  exceed  those 
of  all  others  except  the  Pacific  coast  states.  Farm  wage  rates  are  lowest  in 
the  South.  However,  farm  wages  in  the  Corn  Belt  and  Lake  States  dairy  region, 
which  compete  with  the  Northeast  in  the  production  of  many  commodities,  do 
not  differ  substantially  from  those  prevailing  in  the  Region. 

It  is  as  important  to  know  how  representative  average  wage  rates 
are  as  to  know  the  averages  themselves.  Special  tabulations  of  Enumerative 
Survey  data  for  May,  1968  provided  estimates  of  distribution  of  workers  by 
earnings  classes  for  a nine-state  region  excluding  Delaware,  Maryland  and  West 
Virginia.  These  estimates  indicated  that  in  May,  1968,  only  20  percent  of  the 
Region's  hired  farm  workers  were  earning  less  than  $1.25  per  hour  while  one 
quarter  were  earning  $1.75  per  hour  or  more,  Table  53.  The  Region  had  a 
slightly  higher  average  farm  wage  rate  and  a smaller  proportion  of  lower  paid 
workers  than  did  the  United  States  as  a whole.  The  Region's  largest  farms, 
in  terms  of  hired  labor,  paid  considerably  higher  wage  rates  than  smaller 
farms . 

Seasonal  workers  and  piece  rate  workers  received  higher  average 
cash  earnings  than  did  regular  or  time  rate  workers,  Table  54.  This  was 
probably  accounted  for,  at  least  in  part,  by  the  value  of  perquisites  provided 
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Table  52.  Annual  Average  Farm  Wage  Rates  Per  Month  with  House  and  Per  Hour, 
♦ Northeast  States,  Indicated  Years,  1950-69. 


State 

Per  Hour 

Per  Month  with  House 

1950 

1960 

1969 

1950 

I960 

1969 

Maine 

0.79 

1.09 

1.60 

105 

200 

297 

New  Hams hi re 

0.88 

1.13 

1.69 

132 

211 

315 

Vermont 

0.85 

1.14 

1.73 

125 

195 

311 

Massachusetts 

0.87 

1.22 

1.81 

141 

224 

356 

Rhode  Island 

0.89 

1.21 

1.80 

143 

225 

345 

Connecticut 

0.90 

1.31 

1.81 

142 

225 

347 

New  York 

0.89 

1.13 

1.65 

134 

210 

321 

New  Jersey 

0.84 

1.16 

1.78 

145 

215 

347 

Pennsylvania 

0.73 

1.07 

1.49 

117 

189 

301 

Delaware 

0.68 

1.03 

1.37 

na 

na 

264 

Maryland 

0.69 

1.04 

1.50 

na 

na 

266 

West  Virginia 

0.53 

0.76 

1.14 

na 

na 

na 

New  England 

0.85 

1.16 

1.72 

128 

209 

327 

Middle  Atlantic 

0.81 

1.11 

1.64 

128 

204 

320 

United  States 

0.69 

0.97 

1.58 

121 

192 

307 

Source:  (4). 


Table  53.  Average  Hourly  Cash  Earnings  and  Cumulative  Percentage  of  Workers 
Earning  Less  than  Indicated  Wages  Per  Hour,  by  Use  of  Hired 
Workers,  Northeast  and  United  States,  May  1968. 


Farms 

by  Use  < 

Df 

Hired  Workers^ 

Average  Hourly 

500  Man  Days 

More  than 

Earnings 

All 

Farms 

or 

Fewer 

500  Man  Days 

Unit  J 

North- 

United 

North- 

United 

North- 

States 

| east 

States 

east 

States 

east 

All  Workers 

$1.47 

,$1.52 

$1.27 

$1.39 

$1.65 

$1.68 

Percentage  of  Workers  Earning: 

Under 

$0.50 

2.1 

2.0 

3.7 

3.4 

0.3 

0 

Under 

0.75 

7.8 

5.9 

12.5 

9.4 

2.0 

1.0 

Under 

1.00 

15.9 

11.2 

24.3 

17.5 

5.6 

2.2 

Under 

1.15 

28.1 

17.8 

43.2 

27.8 

9.6 

3.6 

Under 

1.25 

36.1 

20.9 

48.7 

31.3 

20.7 

6.3 

Under 

1.50 

55.5 

46.8 

67.3 

51.5 

41.1 

40.3 

Under 

1.75 

80.5 

73.0 

84.6 

77.6 

75.5 

66.6 

Under 

2.00 

86.4 

82.8 

88.6 

84.6 

83.6 

80.1 

— ^Classified  according  to  use  of  hired  workers  in  the  peak  quarter 
of  1967. 

Source:  (14), 
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Table  54.  Average  Hourly  Cash  Earnings  and  Cumulative  Percentage  Earning 
Less  than  Indicated  Wages  Per  Hour,  by  Regular  and  Seasonal  and 


Average 

Hourly 

Earnings 


All  Workers 


Under  $0.50 
Under  0.75 


Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 


1.00 

1.15 

1.25 

1.50 

1.75 

2.00 


Source : 


Classify 
of  1967, 
04). 


Type  of 

Worker^ 

Method  of  Payment 

Paid  Time 

Paid  Piece 

Regular 

Seasonal 

Rate 

Rate 

$1.48 

$1.58 

$1.51 

$1.75 

Percentage  of  Workers  Earning: 

3.1 

0.4 

2.1 

0 

8.4 

2.0 

5.9 

5.4 

15.7 

4.3 

11.3 

9.2 

22.7 

10.4 

18.2 

9.9 

26.5 

12.5 

21.2 

15.3 

43.4 

52.0 

47.8 

29.5 

69.7 

78.0 

U 2 

49.7 

81.3 

84.9 

c .2 

74.5 

according  to 

use  of  hired  workers  in  the  peak  quarter 

to  regular,  time-rate  workers.  However  it  dispels  the  notion  that  a high 
proportion  of  seasonal  workers  accounts  for  the  low  average  wage  rates 


reported  in  agriculture. 

Wage  rates  paid  to  farm  workers  have  historically  compared  unfavor- 
ably with  those  paid  in  other  occupations.  Average  hourly  earnings  in  manu- 
facturing and  hourly  farm  wage  rates  are  compared  in  Table  55.  Farm  wage 
rates  are  most  competitive  with  manufacturing  in  New  England  where  they  are 
about  two-thirds  the  average  manufacturing  rate.  In  the  Middle  Atlantic 
states  higher  manufacturing  wages  and  lower  farm  wage  rate3  make  the  spread 
greater— more  than  50  percent.  Between  1950  and  1960  the  spread  between  farm 
wage  rates  and  hourly  earnings  of  manufacturing  workers  widened  considerably. 
From  1960  to  1969,  there  was  some  improvement,  but  even  in  1969  the  farm 
rates  were  not  as  competitive  with  earnings  in  manufacturing  as  they  had  been 


in  1950. 

There  is,  of  course,  a considerable  diversity  in  average  hourly 
earnings  among  manufacturing  workers,  Table  56.  In  general  durable  goods 
industries  produce  higher  earnings  than  non-durables.  Food  processing  and 
textile  mill  products  manufacturing,  which  compete  with  seasonal  farm  work 
in  many  areas  of  the  Region  and  utilize  many  of  the  same  kinds  of  workers, 
provides  average  earnings  considerably  in  excess  of  farm  work.  Thus  it  is 

0 

ERIC 
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Table  55.  Gross  Annual  Average  Hourly  Earnings  of  Production  Workers  on 
Mam  ..ring  Payrolls  and  Comparisons  with  Farm  Wage  Rates, 
Norti...  States,  Indicated  Years,  1950-69. 


State 

Manufacturing-^ 

Percent  Farm  of  * 
Manufacturing  2/ 

1950 

1960 

1969 

1950 

1960 

1969 

Maine 

$1.19 

$1.77 

$2.55 

66 

62 

63 

New  Hampshire 

1.21 

1.77 

2.61 

73 

64 

65 

Vermont 

1.21 

1.85 

2.76 

70 

62 

63 

Massachusetts 

1.38 

2.09 

3.04 

63 

58 

60 

Rhode  Island 

1.28 

1.88 

2.69 

70 

64 

67 

Connecticut 

1.43 

2.32 

3.28 

63 

56 

55 

New  York 

1.52 

2.31 

3.24 

59 

49 

51 

New  Jersey 

1.51 

2.37 

3.25 

56 

49 

55 

Pennsylvania 

1.43 

2.31 

3.18 

51 

46 

47 

Delaware 

1.42 

2.31 

3.23 

48 

45 

42 

Maryland 

1.36 

2.26 

3.22 

51 

46 

47 

West  Virginia 

na 

2.41 

3.20 

32 

36 

—Source:  (5). 


Manufacturing  compared  with  hourly  rate  without  board  or  room 

from  (4). 

Table  56.  Gross  Average  Hourly  Earnings  of  Production  Workers  on  Manufacturing 
Payrolls,  Selected  Industries,  1968. 

State 

Durables 

Non-Durables 

All 

Food  and 

Kindred 

Products 

Textile 

Mill 

Products 

Apparel 

Maine 

$2.47 

$2.39 

$2.13 

$2.13 

$1.97 

New  Hampshire 

2.49 

2.41 

2.68 

2.24 

2.05 

Vermont 

2.66 

2.46 

2.48 

2.24 

1.82 

Massachusetts 

3.04 

2.68 

2.74 

2.38 

2.28 

Rhode  Island 

2.72 

2.42 

2.94 

2.30 

2.02 

Connecticut 

na 

na 

2.98 

2.40 

2.21 

New  York 

3.25 

2.90 

3.03 

2.58 

2.67 

New  Jersey 

3.13 

3.02 

3.24 

7.25 

2.41 

Pennsylvania 

3.24 

2.62 

2.80 

2.24 

2.21 

Delaware 

3.57 

2.94 

2.28 

2.46 

2.10 

Maryland 

3.30 

2.66 

2.59 

2.15 

2.21 

West  Virginia 

3.10 

2.92 

2.20 

1.99 

1.91 

Source:  (5). 
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not  difficult  to  understand  why  workers  who  have  or  can  acquire  the  requisite 
skills  leave  the  fields  when  a processing  plant  opens  or  a new  mill  comes  to 
town.  Even  apparel  manufacturing,  which  employs  a high  percentage  of  women, 
and  is  generally  considered  a low-paying  occupation,  has  a higher  average 
hourly  rate  than  farm  work. 

The  hourly  farm  rates  referred  to  in  this  discussion  are  those 
without  perquisites.  Even  the  most  ordinary  non-agricultural  job  generally 
carries  some  fringe  benefits.  Many  provide  the  security  of  unemployment 
compensation  or  union  seniority  rights.  Thus  when  fringe  benefits  are 
considered,  the  competitive  position  of  agriculture  in  hiring  workers  is 
further  weakened. 
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SECTION  VI.  HIRED  WORKERS  IN  IMPORTANT  LABOR  DEMAND  ACTIVITIES 


The  Northeast  is  primarily  a region  of  livestock  agriculture,  and 
the  majority  of  agricultural  workers  work  in  livestock  activities.  Neverthe- 
less, some  of  the  Regions  most  pressing  farm  labor  problems  involve  its  crop 
agriculture.  Seasonality  of  labor  demand  is  greater  in  crop  production  than 
livestock  production.  At  peak  employment  the  number  of  workers  employed  on 
crop  farms  tends  to  be  quite  large  relative  to  the  labor  force  on  livestock 
farms.  Furthermore  crop  production  tends  to  be  somewhat  more  geographically 
concentrated.  Thus  labor  use  in  crop  production  in  the  Northeast  merits 
special  attention. 

A wide  variety  of  crop  activities  contribute  to  the  need  for  seasonal 
hired  farm  workers  in  Northeast  agriculture.  The  most  important  of  these  are 
potatoes,  tomatoes,  asparagus,  apples  and  nursery  products.  However  many 
other  crops  generate  important  seasonal  labor  requirements  in  specific  areas. 
Since  the  location  as  well  as  the  magnitude  of  seasonal  worker  requirements 
are  important  the  following  discussion  is  organized  'on  a state-by-state  basis. 

The  sources  of  workers  for  specific  seasonal  farm  labor  demand 
activities  vary  throughout  the  Northeast  region.  Few  generalizations  about 
sources  of  workers  for  particular  activities  are  valid.  Local  workers  are 
sufficient  to  perform  seasonal  farm  work  in  areas  where  seasonal  labor  require- 
ments are  low  relative  to  the  size  of  the  local  labor  force  and/or  where  al- 
ternative employment  opportunities  are  limited.  Since  industrialization  is 
taking  place  in  rural  areas  at  a rapid  rate  in  the  Region  there  are  few  areas 
that  lack  alternative  employment  opportunities  to  farm  work.  In  some  areas 
non-local  workers  are  used.  Since  these  areas  are  generally  those  that 
generate  the  largest  volume  of  production  and  have  the  highest  farm  employment 
these  are  the  areas  for  which  the  adequacy  of  labor  supply  is  of  greatest 
concern • 

In  this  section  labor  use  and  the  sources  of  workers  for  commodities 
or  commodity  groups  generating  high  seasonal  farm  labor  demand  are  discussed. 
Formal  sources  of  this  type  of  information  are  almost  entirely  lacking.  The 
data  cited  below  were  gathered  in  discussions  with  state  farm  placement  person- 
nel and  from  annual  reports  prepared  by  state  farm  placement  agencies.  Data 
on  labor  requirements  for  important  crops  and  its  monthly  distribution  were 
obtained  from  ES-223  forms  completed  by  local  farm  placement  representatives 
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in  the  respective  states—  These  data  were  collected  during  1968  and  in 
mc3t  cases  refer  to  the  year  1967.  While  numbers  of  workers  employed  in 
various  activities  have  changed  somewhat  since  that  time,  the  distribution  of 
labor  use  among  crops  has  probably  not  changed  much.  In  most  states  seasonal 
employment  is  reported  only  during  the  active  farm  labor  season,  so  that  only 
those  months  for  which  data  were  available  for  a particular  state  are  in- 
cluded. ES-223  forms  reporting  employment  by  activity  were  not  always  con- 
sistent with  total  seasonal  employment  data  from  (7J).  It  was  not  practical 
to  discuss  every  crop  in  every  state;  only  those  crops  which  are  major  users 
of  seasonal  labor  in  particular  states  are  included. 

Maine 

The  most  important  crop  in  the  agriculture  of  Maine  is  potatoes. 

This  crop  requires  seasonal  workers  for  planting  in  June  through  harvesting 
in  October,  Table  57.  However,  the  harvest  labor  requirement  overshadows  all 
other  crops  and  activities.  Tree  fruits,  principally  apples,  and  other  crops, 
principally  berries,  generate  the  only  sizeable  seasonal  labor  requirements. 

Table  57.  Monthly  Seasonal  Hired  Labor  Requirements  for  Major  Crops,  Maine, 


Crop 

June 

July 

August 

Sept . 

Oct. 

Potatoes 

1,475 

2,940 

2,975 

4,215 

26,324 

Sugar  Beets 

150 

325 

Tree  Fruit 

100 

1,550 

535 

850 

Strawberries 

300 

Peas 

Miscellaneous 

150 

100 

Vegetables 

35 

35 

156 

104 

Other  Crops 

225 

585 

650 

20 

Source:  ES-223  Reports. 


^/"Seasonal"  farm  workers  reported  on  In-Season  Farm  Labor  Reports 
(ES-223)  are  those  who  work  fewer  than  150  days  a year  on  the  same  farm. 
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Maine's  seasonal  farm  employment  shows  wide  monthly  and  yearly 
fluctuations  depending  upon  plantings,  yield  and  anticipated  prices  for 
potatoes.  Planting  and  mid-summer  labor  requirements  have  declined  substan- 
tially since  1955  due  to  mechanization  and  improvements  in  cultural  practices, 
Table  58.  Mechanization  of  harvest  activities  has  also  reduced  fall  labor 
requirements  somewhat. 


Table  58.  Monthly  Distr ibut ion  of  Seasonal  Hired  Farm  Employment,  Maine, 
Selected  Years,  1955-69. 


Year 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

1955 

8,024 

17,812 

16,185 

6,553 

1957 

6,600 

8,200 

12,625 

23,737 

33,790 

1,981 

1959 

7,976 

9 592 

17,778 

17,896 

7,987 

1960 

7,539 

7,847 

10,029 

14,893 

21,591 

7,847 

1963 

7,414 

7,603 

9,605 

12,137 

10  122 

12,273 

1964 

6,949 

7,033 

8,737 

10,109 

13,727 

5,342 

1965 

3,725 

5,406 

5,930 

19,015 

22,098 

1966 

3,293 

3,397 

5,109 

6,520 

13,475 

3,169 

1967 

1,625 

4,075 

5,245 

4,884 

27,372 

1968 

1,550 

2,625 

4,100 

5,197 

7,825 

4,218 

1969 

na 

2,410 

2,885 

4,809 

3,884 

16,149 

Source : (11)  • 


Nearly  all  of  the  state's  potato  crop  is  grown  in  Aroostook  County, 
which  had  a civilian  labor  force  in  1960  of  approximately  30,000  people.  Peak 
labor  demand  periods  in  potato  production  include  planting  which  extends  from 
the  middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of  June,  and  harvest  which  begins  in  the  middle 
of  September  and  extends  well  into  October.  There  is  also  considerable  labor 
demand  in  potato  storage  house  operations  beginning  in  late  October  and  con- 
tinuing through  the  winter.  Seed  potato  cutting  and  planting,  which  used  to 
require  a large  number  of  seasonal  workers,  has  now  been  nearly  completely 
mechanized.  This  activity  is  carried  out  by  local  adult  men  and  women,  a few 
Indians,  and  occasionally  some  school  children.  The  three  principal  sources 
of  potato  harvest  workers  for  this  activity  are  school  children,  local  adults, 
and  Canadian  workers. 

Canadian  workers  engage  principally  in  hand  picking;  such  workers 
seldom  work  on  mechanical  harvesters.  Canadian  workers  are  recruited  mainly 
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from  the  Saint  Rose  and  Edmunston  area  cooperatively  by  Canadian  and  Maine 
Employment  Service  personnel.  Although  the  number  of  Canadian  harvest  workers 
used  in  the  Maine  potato  crop  has  declined  substantially,  it  may  now  be  level- 
ing off  due  to  a slowdown  in  mechanization  of  the  potato  crop.  Twenty-eight 
hundred  Canadian  workers  were  used  in  the  potato  harvest  in  Maine  in  1967. 

Local  adult  workers,  including  15-  and  16-year-olds,  are  employed 
on  mechanical  harvesting  machines.  The  majority  of  these  harvest  machine 
workers  are  women  and  girls  employed  at  sorting.  Men  and  boys  are  employed  in 
driving  and  in  potato  house  work.  School  children  of  high  school  age  and 
younger  workers  are  employed  in  stoop  picking  of  potatoes.  Approximately 
13,000  youths  were  employed  in  the  1967  potato  harvest.  A sufficiency  of  sup- 
ply of  potato  harvest  workers  is  contingent  on,  among  other  factors,  the  con- 
tinued closing  of  schools  during  the  potato  harvest  period.  There  is  increas- 
ing pressure  from  the  non-agr icultural  population  and  school  teachers  to  end 
the  potato  harvest  school  closing. 

There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  local  processing  of  Maine’s 
potato  crop.  Processors  are  beginning  to  compete  with  potato  growers  for 
workers  during  the  harvest  season,  and  processing  employment  has  offset  some- 
what the  effects  of  harvest  mechanization  on  full  employment  in  the  potato 
growing  areas.  Processing  labor  demand  begins  at  approximately  the  same  time 
as  field  harvest  labor  demand  but  extends  for  a longer  period  and  generally 
represents  a more  desirable  type  of  employment,  particularly  for  women. 

Mechanization  of  the  Maine  potato  crop  is  now  about  60  percent  com- 
plete. It  is  anticipated  that  mechanization  will  continue,  but  at  a slower 
rate  than  in  the  past.  Vacuum  sorting  to  reduce  the  need  for  manual  sorters 
on  potato  machines  has  just  been  introduced.  At  present  only  a small  propor- 
tion of  the  crop  is  vacuum  sorted.  If  this  technology  becomes  more  widespread 
it  would  reduce  the  demand  for  women  and  children  in  the  potato  harvest. 

Blueberry  production  requires  seasonal  workers  in  the  mid-summer 
harvest  period.  School  children,  local  adults,  and  Indians  all  are  important 
sources  of  blueberry  harvest  workers.  An  increasing  number  of  blueberry  har- 
vest workers  are  day-haul  workers.  A few  Canadian  workers  are  also  used  in 
the  blueberry  harvest.  Blueberry  harvest  offers  lucrative  pay  for  a short 
period  of  time  and  in  general  labor  problems  in  this  crop  have  not  been  too 
severe.  In  addition  considerable  progress  is  being  made  in  mechanization  by 
some  growers. 
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Most  of  Maine's  apple  crop  is  of  the  Macintosh  variety.  Apple 
growers  utilize  Canadian  workers  and  local  pickers  for  the  short  late  fall 

harvest  period.  The  mainstay  of  the  apple  harvest  labor  force  is  the 

Canadian  worker;  approximately  400  Canadians  were  employed  in  the  1967  apple 
harvest.  Growers  utilizing  Canadian  workers  produce  approximately  one-half 
of  the  state's  apple  crop.  Little  change  in  apple  harvest  labor  demand  is 
anticipated,  and  the  adequacy  of  supply  of  apple  harvest  workers  in  Maine 

will  continue  to  hinge  on  the  availability  of  Canadian  workers.  The  Maine 

apple  harvest  appears  to  be  of  too  short  duration,  too  late  in  the  season, 
and  too  far  north  to  attract  domestic  migratory  workers. 

Two  crops  of  somewhat  lesser  importance  in  Maine  are  sugar  beets 
and  market  vegetables.  Sugar  beets  are  a relatively  new  crop  and  have  pro- 
duced little  or  no  labor  problem  because  of  nearly  complete  mechanization. 
Market  vegetable  production,  which  takes  place  in  the  southern  part  of  Maine, 
has  been  diminishing  because  of  the  competitive  pressure  of  urban  growth. 
Non-contract  Puerto  Ricans  and  youth  day-haul  workers  are  the  principal 
sources  of  labor  for  these  crops.  In  1967  approximately  40  non-contract 
Puerto  Ricans  were  used  in  market  vegetable  production.  Declining  vegetable 
production  and  the  proximity  of  vegetable  producing  areas  to  Portland  should 
make  the  labor  supply  to  market  vegetable  producers  adequate  in  the  future. 

New  Hampshire 

Apples  generate  the  largest  seasonal  hired  worker  requirement  in 
New  Hampshire,  Table  59-  Peak  seasonal  labor  demand  for  apples  is  the  October 


Table  59.  Monthly  Seasonal  Labor  Requirements  in  Major  Crops,  New  Hampshire, 
1967. 


Crop 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Poultry 

150 

150 

150 

150 

100 

50 

Dairy 

300 

300 

350 

300 

100 

50 

Tree  Fruit 

^00 

1,000 

20 

Miscellaneous  Vegetables 

250 

450 

500 

300 

50 

Other  Crops 

200 

300 

350 

300 

100 

50 

Source.  ES-223  Reports. 
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harvest  period.  Vegetables  also  generate  a small  mid-summer  labor  requirement. 
New  Hampshire’s  seasonal  hired  farm  labor  requirements  have  declined  slowly 
but  steadily  since  1955,  Table  60. 


Table 

60.  Monthly  Distribution 
Hampshire,  Selected 

of  Seasonal 
Years,  1957* 

Hired  Farm  Employment  in 
•69. 

New 

Year 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept . 

Oct . 

Nov. 

1957 

1,850 

1,900 

2,150 

1,400 

1959 

1,239 

1,650 

1,850 

2,500 

] ,897 

1960 

1,200 

1,650 

1,900 

2,700 

700 

1963 

1,000 

1,500 

1,900 

2,750 

1,300 

1964 

1,000 

1,250 

2,350 

800 

1965 

950 

1,150 

1,450 

1,800 

850 

1966 

950 

1,146 

1,500 

1,850 

1,350 

200 

1967 

900 

1,200 

1,350 

1,450 

1,350 

170 

1968 

885 

1,150 

1,250 

1,200 

1,300 

190 

1969 

1,130 

1,310 

1,344 

1,425 

170 

Source 

: (//)• 

* 4 

The  apple  crop  is  highly  concentrated  in  Hillsboro  and  Rockingham 
Counties.  The  predominant  variety  is  Macintosh,  characterized  by  a short 
picking  season  and  easy  bruising.  Apple  harvest  work  occurs  in  late  fall  and 
is  performed  by  local  workers,  southern  migrant  crews,  and  workers  imported 
from  Canada  and  the  British  West  Indies.  Local  workers,  consisting  of  moon- 
lighters, a few  persons  on  vacation  or  temporarily  without  work,  some  students 
on  weekends  and  servicemen  and  dependents  from  Pease  Air  Force  Base,  are  the 
largest  source  of  apple  harvest  workers.  About  400  foreign  workers  were  used 
in  the  New  Hampshire  apple  harvest  in  1968.  In  addition  about  200  southern 
migrant  workers,  all  males  organized  into  four  crews,  were  used  in  1968. 

These  crews  came  directly  from  Florida. 

As  in  the  Maine  apple  harvest,  the  principal  problem  in  recruiting 
additional  domestic  migrant  workers  for  New  Hampshire  is  the  short  duration 
of  the  work  and  the  cold  weather  during  the  harvest  season.  A high  rate  of 
employment  in  New  Hampshire,  and  the  relative  isolation  of  the  apple  producing 
areas  makes  it  likely  that  continued  recourse  to  foreign  sources  of  apple 
harvest  workers  will  be  necessary. 
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Vermont 

There  is  little  seasonal  hired  farm  labor  demand  in  Vermont,  a 
state  heavily  engaged  in  dairying.  Peak  seasonal  demand  occurs  in  October 
for  epple  harvest,  Table  61. 


Table  61.  Monthly  Seasonal  Labor  Requirements  for  Major  Crcps,  Vermont,  1967. 


Crop 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Tree  Fruit 

10 

912 

Dairy 

30 

30 

30 

50 

Potatoes 

17 

Miscellaneous  Vegetables 

15 

10 

10 

Other  Crops 

20 

125 

295 

130 

130 

Source:  ES-223  Reports. 


Rhode  Island 

Rhode  Island  employs  relatively  few  seasonal  agricultural  workers  but 
a small  number  of  foreign  workers  are  employed  in  the  potato  and  apple  harvest. 
Potato  producing  areas  of  Rhode  Island  are  in  relatively  unpopulated  sections 
of  the  state.  Hiring  of  seasonal  workers  usually  begins  in  August  for  some 
preharvest  activities  and  peaks  at  the  end  of  September  during  the  potato 
harvest.  Rhode  island  potato  harvest  is  completely  mechanized  and  no  stoop 
labor  is  required.  Seasonal  harvest  labor  is  provided  by  local  workers  who 
are  mostly  young  women  in  their  late  20's  and  early  30's  working  in  the  potato 
harvesting  machines.  Canadian  men  work  at  packing,  sorting,  grading,  and  as 
shed  workers,  generally  doing  heavier  jobs  that  women  and  students  cannot 
perform.  During  1968  peak  seasonal  employment  of  Canadian  workers  consisted 
of  10  persons.  In  1968  one  Rhode  Island  potato  grower  secured  a crew  of 
southern  migrants  for  potato  harvest. 

The  apple  crop  in  Rhode  Island  is  relatively  small  and  consists  of 
late  season  apples  for  fresh  market  and  storage.  The  harvest  season  extends 
from  Labor  Day  through  approximately  November  20.  Most  harvest  workers  are 
local  people,  but  in  1968  eighteen  Canadians  were  utilized.  Canadian  workers 
were  all  males  from  the  apple  growing  regions  of  Nova  Scotia.  Local  workers 
were  predominantly  males  and  consisted  of  college  students  working  part-time, 
workers  on  vacation  or  lay-off,  and  some  housewives. 

Sic? 
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The  use  of  Canadian  workers  in  Rhode  Island  is  declining  and  it  is 
expected  that  growers  will  attempt  to  switch  to  Puerto  Rican  workers  to 
supplement  locally  available  labor.  Contract  and  non-contract  Puerto  Rican 
workers  are  presently  brought  into  Rhode  Island  to  serve  the  seasonal  labor 
needs  of  the  nursery  industry.  * 

Connecticut 

Shade  tobacco  is  the  major  source  of  seasonal  farm  employment  in  * 
Connecticut.  Peak  demand  for  seasonal  workers  occurs  in  the  July  and  August 
harvest  period  when  13  thousand  to  16  thousand  workers  are  employed,  but 
labor  demand  is  substantial  during  all  months  of  the  year. 

Harvest  of  shade  tobacco  is  a laborious  process  requiring  the  re- 
moval by  hand  of  each  leaf  from  the  tobacco  stalk  when  it  has  reached  proper 
maturity.  Labor  requirements  during  the  harvest  peak  have  changed  very  little 
since  1955,  Table  62.  Various  improvements  in  pre-harvest  and  post-harvest 

Table  62.  Monthly  Distribution  of  Seasonal  Farm  Employment  in  Connecticut, 
Selected  Years,  1955-69. 


Year  Feb.  Mar.  April  May  June  July  Aug.  Sept.  Oct.  Nov. 


1955 

4,400 

3,900 

6,600 

1957 

4,100 

5,000 

7,300 

1959 

7,340 

1960 

4,500 

7,360 

1963 

3,970 

3,550 

3,950 

5,600 

1964 

4, 

, 920 

4,820 

5,000 

4,740 

5,390 

1965 

5, 

,590 

5,440 

5,770 

4,800 

5,220 

1966 

3, 

,310 

2,960 

3,790 

3,960 

5,100 

1967 

2, 

,100 

1,660 

2,400 

3,510 

4,980 

1968 

2, 

,060 

1,330 

2,370 

3,380 

4,340 

1969 

1, 

,170 

1,190 

2,700 

3,100 

3,380 

12,500 

16 

,500 

6,500 

7, 

,100 

4,900 

11,000 

14, 

,500 

7,000 

6, 

,000 

5,100 

13,180 

14, 

,460 

8,270 

5, 

,870 

4,930 

13,000 

14, 

, 910 

7,300 

5, 

,180 

4,800 

13,790 

16. 

,540 

6,930 

7, 

,100 

5,520 

13,660 

16, 

,890 

6,270 

7, 

,250 

5,690 

14,530 

16, 

,970 

6,630 

6, 

,280 

3,750 

13,640 

16, 

,900 

5,190 

4, 

,780 

2,610 

13,630 

15, 

,200 

5,010 

4, 

,530 

2,530 

11,880 

14, 

,620 

4,645 

4, 

,960 

2,640 

10,710 

13, 

,200 

4,820 

5, 

,410 

3,110 

Sources  (77). 


handling  operations  have  reduced  labor  requirements  substantially  in  other 
months . 

In-season  farm  labor  reports  in  Connecticut  cover  only  the  Tobacco 
Valley  area  and  include,  for  the  most  part,  only  workers  employed  in  shade 
tobacco.  However  Connecticut  also  uses  seasonal  workers  in  nursery  and 
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greenhouse  operations,  apples  and  vegetables.  About  1300  seasonal  workers 
were  employed  throughout  the  active  season  in  1968  in  nursery  and  greenhouse 
operations.  About  950  seasonal  workers  were  employed  on  fruit  farms,  most  of 
them  during  the  Octobe  apple  harvest  period.  Vegetable  farms  required 
relatively  few  workers. 

Shade  tobacco  is  the  major  source  of  seasonal  labor  requirements  in 
Connecticut.  The  shade  tobacco  industry  is  highly  concentrated;  more  than 
90  percent  of  the  crop  is  grown  in  Hartford  County.  Worker  turnover  rates  on 
shade  tobacco  are  high  so  that  many  more  workers  are  required  than  indicated 
by  peak  employment  data.  Several  sources  of  workers  are  used  for  shade 
tobacco,  the  source  varying  to  some  extent  with  the  type  of  job  to  be  per- 
formed. Local  adults,  local  and  out-of-state  youth,  southern  migrants,  and 
contract  Puerto  Ricans  are  used  in  large  numbers.  Recruitment  is  carried  out 
by  the  Connecticut  Farm  Labor  Service  and  the  Shade  Tobacco  Growers  Associa- 
tion, which  operates  large  housing  facilities  for  out-of-state  youths  and 
adult  workers. 

The  active  season  for  shade  tobacco  employment  extends  from  mid- 
March  through  December.  Local  and  out-of-state  adults  perform  pre-planting 
activities,  but  local  workers  predominate  in  this  activity.  Approximately 
75  percent  of  these  local  adults  are  non-whites  recruited  from  metropolitan 
areas.  Field  operations,  including  hoeing  and  suckering,  are  performed 
primarily  by  local  and  out-of-state  adults.  Youths  are  also  sometimes  used 
in  these  activities.  Top  tying,  required  as  the  plants  grow  taller,  is 
usually  performed  by  youths.  Harvest  begins  approximately  July  1.  Leaves  are 
picked  individually  beginning  at  the  bottom  of  the  plant.  As  the  harvest  pro- 
gresses, the  job  gradually  changes  from  a stoop  to  a stand-up  job.  Youths  are 
used  almost  exclusively  for  harvesting  since  a person  of  adult  size  could 
damage  the  leaves  while  passing  between  the  rows.  Boys  age  14  and  15  pick  and 
drag  th=  crop  out  of  the  field.  Girls  and  adult  women  sew  the  leaves.  Hang- 
ing and  other  shed  work  is  performed  by  local  and  non-local  adults. 

In  1967  approximately  2700  out-of-state  youths  and  6300  (at  peak) 
local  day-haul  youths  were  employed  in  shade  tobacco.  Most  out-of-state 
youths  are  white  and  come  from  Alabama,  Florida,  North  Carolina,  Virginia, 

West  Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania.  Lodging  for  out-of-state  youths  is  provided 
free  by  the  Shade  Tobacco  Growers  Association  and  a modest  charge  is  made  for 
meals.  A modest  planned  recreational  program  is  provided  for  free  time. 
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Local  youths  are  paid  the  same  rate  as  those  from  out-of-state  but  are  pro- 
vided transportation  rather  than  lodging. 

Domestic  migrant  workers  come  from  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
North  Carolina,  and  New  York  City.  Transportation  is  provided  by  the  Shade 
Tobacco  Growers  Association.  Most  workers  are  males.  Turnover  among  workers 
is  high  and  the  use  of  these  workers  is  declining.  The  use  of  local  adult 
workers  is  also  declining,  with  principal  reliance  being  put  on  local  and  out-  , 
of-state  youths  and  contract  Puerto  Ricans.  In  1967,  about  5500  contract 
Puerto  Ricans  and  southern  migrants  were  employed  with  peak  employment  at 
about  2400  workers,  peak  employment  of  local  adults  was  about  3100  workers. 

Nearly  all  operations  in  the  production  of  shade  tobacco  that  can  be 
mechanized  have  been  mechanized  and  not  much  change  in  the  quantity  or  quality 
of  labor  demand  is  expected  from  this  source.  Labor  requirements  may  decline 
somewhat  hovever  as  increasing  wage  rates  result  in  improvements  in  supervision 
and  labor  efficiency.  Labor  requirements  may  also  be  affected  by  increasing 
use  of  reconstituted  wrappers  on  lower  price  cigars  which  could  reduce  the 
demand  for  leaf  wrapper. 

Seasonal  workers  are  also  required  in  Connecticut  during  the  apple 
harvest  season  which  extends  from  the  beginning  of  September  through  October. 

Most  apples  are  picked  for  storage  to  eventually  enter  the  fresh  market.  The 
main  source  of  labor  supply  is  local  workers,  including  students,  part-time 
unemployed  or  vacationing  workers,  moonlighters,  weekend  workers  and  church 
groups.  Local  workers  were  supplemented  by  about  50  contract  Puerto  Ricans, 

50  non-contract  Puerto  Ricans  and  southern  migrants  from  Florida,  North 
Carolina,  and  100  British  West  Indians  in  1968.  Out-of-state  workers  were 
males  and  were  mostly  professional  pickers  who  came  direct  to  Connecticut  from 
their  home  areas.  A few  day-hauls  have  been  operated  on  a modest  scale  and 
growers  have  also  tried  recruiting  southern  migrants  but  have  had  only  limited 
success.  There  is  no  family  housing  on  most  Connecticut  apple  farms  and  zoning 
laws  are  a problem  in  new  construction.  The  use  of  non-local  workers  in  apple 
harvest  in  Connecticut  has  never  been  great  and  appears  to  be  on  the  decline. 

Nursery  and  greenhouse  operators  rely  on  local  workers  and  con- 
tract and  non-contract  Puerto  Ricans.  Greenhouses  use  local  youths  and  elderly 
workers  in  suitable  activities.  Most  field  work  in  nurseries  is  performed  by 
island  Puerto  Ricans  ari  day-haul  Puerto  Ricans  from  Hartford  and  New  Haven. 
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Massachusetts 

Shade  tobacco  is  also  an  important  seasonal  labor  using  crop  in 
Massachusetts.  The  northern  end  of  Connecticut *s  Tobacco  Valley  extends  into 
the  State.  Tobacco  labor  demand  is  substantial  throughout  the  summer,  peaking 
in  August,  Table  63.  Cranberries  and  apples  generate  heavy  labor  demand  in 


Table  63.  Monthly  Seasonal  Labor  Requirements  for  Major  Crops^  Massachusetts, 
1967. 


Crop 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct . 

Nov. 

Dec 

Cranberries 

480 

542 

710 

877 

1,198 

2,480 

1,298 

512 

Landscape 

687 

896 

686 

673 

583 

467 

197 

185 

Greenhouse 

383 

492 

330 

286 

277 

196 

70 

Nursery 

276 

723 

351 

495 

274 

67 

Tobacco 

1,114 

1,953 

5,381 

6,010 

3,465 

1,099 

702 

Potatoes 

80 

159 

279 

Lettuce 

60 

Cabbage 

100 

63 

Asparagus 

300 

Peppers 

70 

Tomatoes 

55 

Miscellaneous 

Vegetables 

389 

596 

1,152 

2,322 

1,791 

892 

166 

Tree  Fruit 

35 

17 

110 

270 

759 

917 

Strawberries 

393 

Blueberries 

440 

150 

Dairy 

65 

73 

153 

109 

162 

24 

Poultry 

30 

32 

15 

161 

209 

Miscellaneous 

439 

669 

1,158 

922 

1,255 

897 

674 

260 

Source:  ES-223  Reports. 

October.  A wide  ariety  of  fresh  market  vegetables  are  grown  in  the  State 
which  require  labor  for  preharvest  and  harvest  operations  in  July,  August  and 
September. 

Seasonal  farm  labor  requirements  have  declined  somewhat  in  all  months 
except  November,  Table  64.  Increasing  cranberry  production  has  resulted  in  a 
modest  but  steady  increase  in  labor  requirements  in  November. 

Massachusetts  shade  tobacco  growers  rely  on  the  same  sources  of 
workers  as  thrje  in  Connecticut.  Most  recruitment  of  out-of-state  workers  is 
carried  on  through  the  Shade  Tobacco  Growers  Association  as  in  Connecticut. 
Local  workers,  out-of-state  youth,  contract  Puerto  Ricans,  and  southern 
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Table  64.  Monthly  Distribution  of  Seasonal  Farm  Employment  in  Massachusetts, 
Selected  Years,  1955-69. 


Year 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct . 

Nov. 

1955 

8,826 

1/,  *— 

17,368 

13,959 

10,969 

2,710 

1957 

6,344 

9,601 

X4.8J7 

16,378 

12,258 

8,224 

2,140 

1959 

8,575 

13,142 

14,698 

10,888 

8,754 

2,088 

1960 

6,092 

8,313 

13,776 

15,409 

11,874 

9,134 

2,767 

1963 

537 

5,682 

7,442 

13,881 

14,864 

10,736 

9,822 

3,630 

1964 

340 

5,559 

7,271 

13,956 

14,643 

10,451 

9,748 

3,722 

1965 

1,303 

7,435 

18,835 

15,146 

11,892 

9,287 

3,528 

1966 

4,438 

6,568 

12,447 

13,854 

10,461 

8,216 

3,308 

1967 

3,019 

5,441 

10,424 

12,566 

9,914 

7,333 

3,398 

1968 

3,736 

5,319 

10,790 

13,050 

8,935 

6,073 

2,960 

1969 

2,774 

3,965 

9,668 

12,478 

7,141 

6,324 

2,541 

Source:  (77). 


migrants  are  all  employed.  There  is  considerable  interchange  of  workers  among 
shade  tobacco  growers  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut. 

Massachusetts  is  the  Nation’s  leading  producer  of  cranberries.  Pre- 
harvest activities  from  April  to  August  require  a relatively  low  volume  of 
workers.  Farm  operators,  members  of  their  families,  and  a few  local  workers 
supply  pre-harvest  labor  requirements.  The  cranberry  harvest  period  extends 
from  mid-September  to  mid-October  and  normally  lasts  from  6-7  weeks. 

About  60  percent  of  the  cranberry  harvest  workers  are  local  adults, 
mostly  housewives  who  tend  the  cranberry  harvest  machines.  Many  local  adults 
are  day-haul  workers,  while  others  are  drive-in  workers.  About  40  percent  of 
the  cranberry  harvest  work  force  consists  of  "walk- in"  Puerto  Ricans  and 
southern  migrants.  Most  of  these  are  from  vegetable  farms  in  Massachusetts, 
New  Jersey,  and  other  states  whose  work  in  these  areas  has  ended.  Growers 
seem  to  be  increasingly  relying  on  migrant  workers  and  Puerto  Ricans  because 
of  the  uncertain  supply  of  local  workers.  Cranberry  harvest  is  highly 
mechanized.  New  water  harvest  techniques  are  being  tried.  These  will  not 
reduce  the  amount  of  labor  required  but  may  increase  yield  and  make  harvest 
less  dependent  on  weather. 

Massachusetts  is  also  a large  producer  of  apples.  The  state's 
apple  harvest  season  extends  from  mid-September  to  mid-October  and  the  crop 
consists  of  a high  proportion  of  Macintosh  harvested  for  eventual  fresh  market 
sales.  Many  local  adults,  principally  male  workers,  are  used  on  weekends  in 
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the  apple  harvest,  Sometimes  weekend  apple  pickers  are  actually  in  excess 
supply.  Off-duty  service  personnel  recruited  from  nearby  military  bases  are 
also  a source  of  local  workers. 

In  1967,  sixty-nine  southern  migrants  were  employed  in  apple  harvest 
work,  These  were  family  groups  of  experienced  tree  fruit  pickers,  principally 
from  Virginia  and  New  Jersey.  The  decision  of  migrants  to  extend  their  itin- 
erary into  Massachusetts  appears  to  be  marginal  on  the  part  of  many  potential 
workers  since  this  is  a short  stop  at  the  end  of  a long  trip  and  not  a tradi- 
tional part  of  the  eastern  seaboard  pattern.  This  factor  and  a lack  of  family 
housing  limit  the  availability  of  southern  migrants.  The  mainstay  of  the 
apple  harvest  work  force  is  provided  by  Canadian  and  British  West  Indian  male 
workers  who  are  brought  in  specifically  for  apple  harvest  activities  in 
Massachusetts,  Three  hundred  and  eighty  such  workers  were  imported  in  1967. 
Apple  producers  in  Massachusetts  have  shown  some  interest  in  semi-dwarf  and 
dwarf  trees  to  reduce  or  eliminate  ladder  work  and  open  employment  oppor- 
tunities to  women.  A few  growers  have  experimented  with  picking  aides  for 
women  workers  but  the  use  of  these  devices  is  not  widespread. 

Vegetable  growers  and  nursery  stock  producers  generate  a substan- 
tial demand  for  seasonal  agricultural  workers  in  Massachusetts  from  April 
through  October.  A mainstay  of  this  work  force  consists  of  contract  and  non- 
contract Puerto  Ricans  who  come  directly  to  Massachusetts.  About  300  contract 
Puerto  Ricans  were  used  in  the  nursery  and  vegetable  work  in  1968.  These 
workers  are  augmented  by  students  and  local  day-haul  workers.  Some  of  these 
workers  go  on  to  cranberry  harvest  toward  the  end  of  the  vegetable  and  nursery 
season.  Combined  demand  for  vegetable  and  nursery  workers  is  strong.  There 
appears  to  be  little  prospect  that  mechanization  will  reduce  the  requirements 
for  such  workers  in  the  near  future. 

In  general  Massachusetts  farm  labor  supply  seems  to  be  sustained 
reasonably  well  by  local  sources  for  short  term  seasonal  work,  particularly 
during  the  summer  school  vacation  period.  Because  of  the  high  level  of  in- 
dustrial employment  in  Massachusetts  longer  term  seasonal  work  requirements  in 
shade  tobacco,  vegetable,  and  nursery  production  will  probably  continue  to 
rely  heavily  on  out-of-state  workers.  The  apple  harvest  which  requires  a 
large  number  of  workers  for  a very  short  period  of  time  and  occurs  at  the  end 
of  the  agricultural  season  will  undoubtedly  continue  to  present  recruiting 
problems  for  growers.  It  is  unlikely  that  any  substantial  number  of  southern 
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migrant  workers  will  be  attracted  into  this  crop,  and  up  to  this  point  growers' 
efforts  to  recruit  increased  numbers  of  local  workers  have  not  met  with  success. 

New  York 

Both  fruits  and  vegetables  generate  substantial  seasonal  hired  farm 
labor  requirements  in  New  York.  Peak  seasonal  labor  demand  occurs  in  October, 
but  employment  is  high  through  the  summer  and  fall  season,  Table  65.  The 


Table  65.  Monthly  Seasonal  Labor  Requirements  for  Major  Crops,  New  York, 
1967. 


Crop 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept . 

Oct . 

Potatoes 

695 

635 

620 

1,885 

5,725 

6,725 

Tomatoes 

105 

680 

695 

790 

3,235 

1,410 

Peas 

40 

115 

10 

Onions 

270 

550 

750 

1,025 

1,110 

515 

Lettuce 

195 

510 

955 

790 

1/0 

145 

Beans 

95 

390 

960 

2,080 

1,240 

Cole  Crops 

80 

210 

925 

565 

1,755 

2,015 

Sugar  Beets 

45 

355 

620 

375 

105 

165 

Sweet  Corn 

125 

160 

910 

940 

395 

Miscellaneous 

Vegetables 

1,045 

1,860 

2,830 

4,450 

3,475 

3,025 

Tree  Fruit 

515 

550 

3,325 

6,050 

5,334 

8,925 

Grapes 

445 

135 

115 

120 

850 

3,615 

Strawberries 

140 

500 

485 

50 

Berries 

105 

35 

1,105 

10 

25 

Nursery 

40 

55 

10 

Miscellaneous 

1,785 

2,305 

3,650 

3,240 

1,900 

1,865 

Source:  ES - 22 3 Reports. 


largest  single  peak  demand  crop  is  apples.  Some  peaches  and  cherries  are  also 
produced,  making  tree  fruit  labor  demand  high  from  July  through  October. 

Grapes  and  berries  also  require  considerable  numbers  of  workers.  New  York’s 
major  vegetable  crop  is  potatoes,  which  generates  high  labor  requirements 
during  the  September  and  October  harvest  period.  Tomatoes,  onions,  snap  beans 
and  cabbage  all  require  large  numbers  of  seasonal  workers.  Tomatoes  and  cab- 
bage still  require  many  workers  in  October,  accentuating  the  peak  seasonal 
labor  created  by  apples  and  potatoes. 
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Seasonal  labor  requirements  during  July,  August  have  declined  sub- 
stantially, due  in  large  measure  to  the  mechanisation  of  pea  and  snap  bean 
harvest  since  1955,  Table  66.  Labor  demand  in  October  has  changed  very  little 

during  this  period . 

Table  66.  Monthly  Distribution  of  Seasonal  Hired  Farm  Smployment  in  New 
York  for  Selected  Years,  1955-69. 


Year  May  June 


July  August  Sept. 


Oct.  Nov. 


1955 

5,749 

13,546 

35,712 

41,912 

44,695 

1957 

6,296 

14,343 

31,033 

44,367 

47,289 

1959 

1960 

6,403 

13,308 

11,588 

30,441 

24.671 

37,040 

28,751 

37,355 

37,599 

1963 

6,756 

10,737 

21,937 

25,448 

32,465 

1964 

7,060 

12,653 

24,907 

25,605 

31,700 

1965 

7,080 

13,075 

22,995 

25,170 

30,525 

1966 

6,195 

10,215 

19,800 

20,825 

26,800 

1967 

5,655 

8,950 

16,445 

22,360 

25,864 

1968 

5,255 

8,400 

14,965 

16,520 

23,429 

1969 

4,770 

7,665 

13,575 

17,605 

22,370 

35,836 

4,459 

28,079 

3,348 

29,795 

2,820 

30,553 

4,429 

31,117 

150 

31,166 

370 

29,405 

255 

28,657 

1,253 

28,800 

375 

24,356 

40 

22,639 

389 

Source:  (11). 

Although  vegetables  are  grown  in  many  areas  of  New  York  state,  the 
three  major  areas  of  concentration  are  in  western  New  York,  the  Hudson  Valley 
including  Orange  County  muck  areas,  and  Long  island.  Local  day-haul  workers 
are  an  important  source  of  seasonal  labor  especially  in  western  New  York  state 
and  Long  Island.  Contract  and  non-contract  Puerto  Ricans  are  also  important 
in  the  Hudson  Valley  and  Long  Island  areas.  Southern  migrant  workers  are  used 
in  all  areas.  These  are  mixed  groups  but  predominantly  male.  Most  come  direct 
to  New  York  state  but  some  stop  in  Virginia  for  vegetable  harvest  activities 
before  arriving  in  New  York  state.  A few  vegetable  growers  are  experimenting 
with  Texas -Mexicans  as  a source  of  workers.  About  80  Texas -Mexicans  were  em- 
ployed in  New  York  vegetable  farms  in  1968  in  Orange  County.  These  workers 
were  attracted  from  Ohio  and  Michigan  sources.  The  shortage  of  family  housing 
has  retarded  the  shift  to  Texas-Mexican  workers.  Competition  from  non- 
agricultural  industry  and  from  vegetable  processors  in  major  vegetable  produc- 
ing areas  has  presented  major  recruitment  problems  to  New  York  state  growers. 
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Pre-harvest  activities  in  tree  fruit  are  undertaken  almost  ex- 
clusively by  local  workers.  Harvest  activities,  which  occur  in  mid-summer 
for  sour  cherries  and  late  fall  for  apples,  are  performed  by  a variety  of 
workers.  Local  workers  predominated  in  the  cherry  harvest  although  some  other 
sources  of  workers  are  utilized.  These  local  workers  are  adult  day-hauls  and 
some  youth  workers,  some  of  whom  are  former  migrants.  Southern  migrant  crews 
of  adult  males  and  family  groups  are  brought  into  New  York  state  for  tree 
fruit  harvest.  These  come  from  the  citrus  areas  of  Florida,  and  also  from 
Georgia  and  the  Carolinas.  In  western  New  York  state  they  come  direct  from 
cherries  and  stay  cn  for  the  apple  harvest.  Southern  migrants  coming  into 
the  Hudson  Valley  generally  stop  in  Maryland,  Delaware  and  Virginia  for  tree 
fruit  harvest  and  also  come  from  a variety  of  other  activities.  Non-local 
tree  fruit  workers  fill  in  the  gap  between  cherry  and  apple  harvest  with 
tomato,  pickle,  onion,  and  lettuce  work.  Foreign  workers  are  also  an  impor- 
tant source  of  supply  for  apple  harvest  activities  in  the  Hudson  and  Champlain 
Valleys  where  sour  cherry  growing  is  limited.  Much  of  this  area  is  relative- 
ly remote  from  population  centers  and  has  not  attracted  southern  migrant  crews 
to  the  same  extent  as  western  New  York  state. 

The  New  York  state  grape  harvest,  principally  of  wine  grape  varieties 
occurs  in  ’ate  September  and  extends  into  late  October.  This  activity  is 
rapidly  becoming  mechanized.  Grape  harvest  labor  is  supplied  almost  exclu- 
sively by  adult  and  youth  day-haul  workers.  The  proportion  of  urban  workers 
among  these  day-hauls  is  increasing  rapidly. 

Potato  growing  in  New  York  state  is  a highly  specialized  activity. 

The  principal  areas  of  production  are  Long  Island,  Wyoming,  and  Stuben 
Counties.  Seed  cutting  and  potato  harvesting  activities  are  highly  mechanized. 
For  harvest  workers,  growers  rely  on  southern  migrant  crews  who  are  special- 
ized potato  workers  and  also  use  large  numbers  of  local  workers.  Many  of 
these  growers  have  been  successful  in  developing  regular  and  fairly  reliable 
sources  of  labor  supply. 

The  number  of  farm  workers  required  in  New  York  state  agriculture  has 
declined  substantially  with  mechanization  in  snap  beans,  sweet  corn,  grapes, 
and  sour  cherries.  The  greatest  part  of  this  mechanization  is  over  however. 
Mechanization  of  the  apple  harvest  is  the  next  big  factor  in  the  farm  labor 
market,  but  that  development  is  not  imminent.  The  eastern  apple  growing  areas 
of  New  York  state  share  many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  New  England  apple 
industry  which  makes  it  undesirable  for  southern  migrant  apple  harvest 
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crews.  However  because  of  its  closer  proximity  to  other  areas  employing 
southern  migrant  apple  harvest  crews  it  would  appear  feasible  to  gradually 
substitute  such  sources  of  workers  for  foreign  workers. 

New  Jersey 

New  Jersey  is  one  of  the  Region's  leading  producers  of  fruits  and 
vegetables.  Seasonal  hired  farm  labor  requirements  are  high  from  June  through 
September,  Table  67.  The  largest  peak  seasonal  labor  demand  is  created  by 
tomatoes  which  have  a relatively  long  harvest  season  beginning  in  July  and  ex- 
tending well  into  September.  Asparagus  is  the  other  major  vegetable  requir- 
ing a large  seasonal  labor  force.  Harvest  starts  in  late  April  and  extends 
into  July.  In  New  Jersey  asparagus  and  tomato  production  have  been  success- 
fully combined  by  many  workers  to  provide  a four  to  five  month  period  of  em- 
ployment. However  both  crops  appear  close  to  becoming  mechanized. 

Table  67.  Monthly  Seasonal  Labor  Requirements  for  Major  trops,  New  Jersey, 
1967. 


Crop  Mar.  April  May  June  July  Aug.  Sept.  Oct.  Nov. 


Potatoes  115 

Asparagus  75 

Lettuce 

Tomatoes 

Beans 

Cucumbers 

Sweet  Corn 

Onions 

Miscellaneous 


Vegetables 

165 

Tree  Fruit 

260 

Grapes 

Berries 

70 

Strawberries 

Nursery 

635 

Landscape 

55 

Greenhouse 

130 

Sod 

Miscellaneous 

135 

350 

150 

300 

280 

270 

4,106 

5,200 

7,100 

150 

525 

900 

150 

250 

1,350 

1,225 

725 

1,000 

1,800 

5,535 

265 

300 

300 

490 

135 

?• , 700 

1,130 

1,100 

1,400 

2,100 

250 

530 

395 

235 

120 

200 

150 

120 

170 

550 

1,680 

1,530 

870 

1,400 

1,430 

420 

275 

350 

30 

6,890 

7,575 

600 

200 

50 

365 


4,495 

4,100 

3,385 

790 

1,500 

1,595 

2,100 

145 

100 

2,760 

300 

385 

1,150 

1,920 

1,850 

695 

500 

115 

95 

275 

120 

50 

1,680 

960 

1,380 

430 

Source:  ES - 22 3 Reports. 
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Both  apples  and  peacnes  are  important  tree  fruits  in  New  Jersey. 
Many  workers  work  on  both  crops  beginning  with  peach  harvest  in  late  July 
and  ending  with  apple  harvest  in  October.  Berries,  principally  strawberries 
and  blueberries,  are  also  an  important  seasonal  labor  user. 

Seasonal  labor  demand  in  New  Jersey  during  the  active  season  has 
changed  very  little  since  1955,  Table  68.  Decreases  in  labor  requirements 
due  to  the  mechanization  of  such  crops  as  snap  beans,  sweet  corn  and  potatoes 
have  been  offset  by  growing  demand  in  other  commodities,  particularly  nursery 
and  landscape  work. 


Table  68.  Monthly  Distribution  of  Seasonal  Hired  Farm  Employment  in  New 
Jersey  for  Selected  Years,  1955-69. 


Year 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

Sept . 

Oct . 

Nov. 

1955 

350 

8,899 

15,790 

20,120 

20,545 

13,425 

11,080 

2,400 

1957 

350 

9,040 

14,155 

18,818 

19,867 

15,959 

11,202 

1,518 

1959 

14,864 

19,325 

25,612 

17,690 

13,685 

1,919 

1960 

9,934 

15,480 

20,905 

24,015 

16,565 

13,141 

2,122 

1963 

1,490 

11,115 

15,856 

21,925 

23,335 

17,265 

12,286 

2,390 

1964 

2,050 

10,896 

18,100 

24,040 

24,890 

16,900 

11,148 

2,153 

1965 

1,890 

10,805 

17,405 

23,640 

24,650 

16,115 

11,410 

850 

1966 

2,500 

9,870 

15,550 

20,390 

22,170 

17,830 

11,240 

1,310 

1967 

1,740 

8,320 

15,570 

19,790 

21,045 

18,120 

10,110 

1,800 

1968 

2,700 

9,000 

13,370 

19,870 

18,769 

15,850 

9,470 

580 

1969 

2,790 

8,710 

10,975 

18,695 

17,100 

10,400 

8,345 

1,170 

Source:  (77). 


Production  of  fruit,  vegetables  and  nursery  stock  in  New  Jersey  is 
a highly  intensive  and  highly  concentrated  industry  producing  requirements 
for  enormous  volumes  of  seasonal  labor  in  relatively  small  areas.  However, 
New  Jersey  producers  are  uniquely  situated  with  respect  to  metropolitan 
population  centers  in  New  York  City  and  Philadelphia  and  have  developed  large 
day-haul  activities  to  meet  seasonal  farm  labor  needs. 

Asparagus  harvest  begins  in  April  and  extends  into  early  July.  The 
labor  force  consists  largely  of  contract  Puerto  Ricans  with  some  local  women 
and  children  employed  for  bunching  of  fresh  market  asparagus.  Many  of  the 
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workers  stay  on  for  work  in  the  subsequent  tomato  crop.  There  is  about  a 
three  week  lag  between  the  two  crops  when  some  workers  return  to  Puerto  Rico 
at  their  own  expense  for  a vacation.  MechanicaJLharvest ing  of  asparagus  has 
been  tried  by  several  growers  and  appears  imminent.  This  development  could 
cut  labor  requirements  for  asparagus  harvest  by  at  least  half. 

Tomatoes  is  one  of  the  most  important  vegetable  crops  in  New  Jersey 
and  the  major  "money"  crop  for  non-local  workers.  The  tomato  harvest  produces 
coat-tail  supplies  of  labor  to  many  other  smaller  users  of  non-local  seasonal 
workers.  Planting,  which  up  until  recently  consisted  almost  entirely  of 
transplanting  seedlings  into  the  fields,  is  performed  by  adult  local  workers 
and  by  small  scale  day-haul  operations.  There  is  an  increasing  tendency  to 
direct  seeding  of  tomatoes  which  has  and  will  continue  to  reduce  planting 
labor  requirements.  The  major  labor  demand  period  for  tomatoes  is  the  August 
and  September  harvest  period.  About  45  percent  of  the  tomato  harvest  labor 
force  in  New  Jersey  consists  of  day-haul  workers  from  Philadelphia  and  central 
New  Jersey  cities.  These  workers  are  non-white  adults  both  males  and  females. 
About  40  percent  of  the  tomato  harvest  workers  are  contract  Puerto  Rican  males. 
There  are  some  southern  migrant  family  groups,  sometimes  working  both  tomatoes 
and  potatoes  or  working  in  tomatoes  to  fill  in  during  lulls  in  other  vegetable 
harvest  activities.  The  use  of  day-haul  workers  has  increased  but  now  appears 
to  be  stabilizing.  The  mechanization  of  tomato  harvest  is  imminent,  and  this 
development  will  have  drastic  effects  on  employment  and  labor  supply  for  other 
crops.  Day-haul  workers  will  probably  be  the  first  and  hardest  hit  since 
that  is  the  source  of  supply  which  is  most  easily  "shut  off."  Later  the  em- 
ployment of  contract  Puerto  Ricans  will  almost  certainly  decline  as  mechaniza- 
tion of  tomato  harvest  or  movement  of  the  industry  to  other  areas  becomes  more 
complete . 

Potato  harvest  activities  require  relatively  larga  numbers  of 
seasonal  workers  in  New  Jersey  from  August  through  October.  Growers  without 
adequate  housing  facilities  rely  principally  ou  local  workers.  The  remaining 
growers  rely  on  southern  migrant  family  groups.  These  migrants  are  special- 
ized potato  crews  from  the  potato  growing  areas  of  Florida  who  work  their  way 
through  South  Carol? iw,  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland  and  other  seaboard 
potato  producing  iueas  on  their  way  to  New  Jersey.  As  housing  of  seasonal 
workers  becomes  more  of  a problem  the  use  of  southern  migrant  crews  in  the 
potato  harvest  has  been  decreasing.  The  mechanization  of  the  potato  crop  in 
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New  Jersey  is  complete  both  for  seed  cutting  and  harvest.  The  present  labor 
force  is  employed  in  sorting  and  handling  of  the  crop.  Further  reductions  in 
labor  requirements  are  net  likely  to  occur  unless  there  is  a decline  in  potato 
production. 

New  Jersey  produces  a large  volume  of  miscellaneous  vegetables  which 
require  hired  workers  from  May  through  October  starting  with  strawberries  in 
the  spring.  About  40  percent  of  miscellaneous  vegetable  workers  are  southern 
migrant  family  groups.  Another  40  percent  are  contract  Puerto  Ricans,  and 
about  20  percent  are  made  up  of  local  day-haul  workers  both  male  and  female. 
Local  workers  and  youths  predominate  in  the  strawberry  harvest  while  southern 
migrant  and  contract  workers  predominate  in  other  activities.  There  is  a good 
deal  of  shifting  of  workers  from  one  activity  to  another  in  the  vegetable 
harvest.  The  southern  migrants  come  from  the  Pompano,  Bell  Glade,  and  Del  Ray 
Beach  vegetable  areas  of  Ilorida.  They  come  direct  to  New  Jersey  with  only 
infrequent  stops  along  the  way.  As  with  potato  workers,  the  use  of  southern 
migrants  in  the  vegetable  harvest  has  decreased  somewhat  due  to  tightening 
housing  regulations.  Demand  for  vegetable  workers  has  remained  relatively 
steady. 

The  harvest  period  for  blueberries  extends  from  mid-June  through 
mid-August.  A few  southern  migrant  and  Puerto  Rican  crews  who  are  idle  from 
other  activities  engage  in  blueberry  harvest,  but  they  seem  to  dislike  this 
work.  Some  walk-in  Puerto  Ricans  from  Florida  are  also  used  in  the  blueberry 
harvest.  The  predominate  supply  of  blueberry  harvesters  are  day-haul  workers 
from  Philadelphia,  Camden,  and  Trenton.  About  60  percent  of  these  day-haul 
workers  are  female  and  about  30  percent  are  high  school  youths.  The  technique 
for  harvesting  blueberries  consists  of  rolling  them  off  the  bush  with  the 
fingers  requiring  a great  deal  of  finger  dexterity.  Many  adult  male  workers 
find  this  work  tedious.  Some  mechanical  harvesters  are  being  tried  in  blue- 
berries but  these  are  expensive  and  require  cultural  changes,  so  that  adoption 
of  mechanical  harvesters  probably  will  be  slow. 

Peaches  in  New  Jers3y  are  picked  primarily  for  the  fresh  market, 
while  apples  enter  both  fresh  and  processing  markets.  The  harvest  season 
begins  with  peaches  in  late  July  and  continues  with  apples  extending  well  into 
October.  Nearly  all  tree  fruit  harvest  workers  are  adult  males.  Employment 
is  about  equally  divided  among  day-hauls,  contract  Puerto  Ricans,  and  southern 
migrants.  Some  women  are  employed  in  packing  house  ;ork.  Southern  migrants 
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are  specialized  tree  fruit  pickers  who  come  direct  from  Florida  for  this 
activity.  Growers  would  prefer  this  source  but  have  been  unable  to  satisfy 
their  needs.  Puerto  Ricans  engaged  in  tree  fruit  harvest  are  diverted  from 
other  activities.  There  is  some  resistance  among  tree  fruit  workers  and 
stoop  harvest  workers  to  interchange  work  in  order  to  extend  the  employment 
season.  However,  tree  fruit  harvesters  are  in  some  cases  being  attracted  to 
higher  paying  farm  work.  Growers  are  showing  some  interest  in  dwarf  trees  to 
accommodate  female  harvest  workers.  Chemical  thinning  of  peaches  has  reduced 
the  spring  hand  labor  requirements  for  this  activity.  Beyond  this,  there  is 
little  prospect  soon  for  a reduction  in  tree  fruit  harvest  labor  requirements* 

A decline  in  acreage  devoted  to  this  activity  in  New  Jersey  is  reducing  em- 
ployment slightly. 

Nursery  and  ornamental  horticultural  products  for  nearby  metropolitan 
markets  are  an  important  crop  in  New  Jersey.  Principal  sources  of  labor  for 
this  industry  ace  specialized  nursery  day-haul  crews  and  contract  Puerto  Ricans 
who  do  only  nursery  work.  The  overall  demand  for  workers  in  this  industry  is 
growing  and  the  use  of  Puerto  Ricans  is  increasing  with  this  growth.  Some 
Puerto  Ricans  have  moved  into  landscaping  work  with  developers  and  stay  a year 
'round  basis,  qualifying  them  for  unemployment  compensation  during  the  off 
season . 

In  summary,  the  most  important  factor  affecting  seasonal  labor  re- 
quirements in  New  Jersey  will  be  the  rapidity  and  extent  of  the  mechanization 
of  the  tomato  harvest.  This  will  affect  not  only  tomato  employment,  but  also 
the  supply  of  workers  for  other  activities.  Whether  the  supply  of  workers  to 
other  activities  will  increase  because  of  displacement  from  tomato  harvesting 
or  whether  it  will  decrease  because  the  tomato  crop  will  no  longer  attract 
workers  into  the  area  is  problematical.  It  is  likely  that  without  this  lucra- 
tive source  of  employment,  many  southern  migrants  and  contract  Puerto  Ricans 
will  be  discouraged  from  making  the  long  trip  to  New  Jersey  and  that  an  in- 
creasing proportion  of  seasonal  labor  requirements  will  have  to  be  supplied 
from  metropolitan  day-haul  workers.  In  the  longer  run,  the  growth  of  metro- 
politan centers  surrounding  New  Jersey  will  undoubtedly  reduce  the  volume  of 
agricultural  production  and  farm  employment  in  the  state. 

Pennsylvania 

Concentration  in  dairying  and  the  relatively  small  size  of  farms  in 
Pennsylvania  is  reflected  in  low  seasonal  hired  farm  labor  requirements 
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relative  to  the  volume  of  agricultural  production  in  the  state.  Peak  seasonal 
farm  labor  demand  occurs  in  September  and  October  when  tomatoes,  potatoes, 
apples,  and  nursery  work  combine  seasonal  peaks,  Table  69.  Potatoes  and 
tomatoes  are  the  major  vegetable  crops  using  seasonal  labor.  Labor  require- 
ments for  peas,  snap  beans  and  sweet  corn  have  already  declined  substantially 
due  to  mechanization. 


Table  69.  Monthly  Seasonal  Labor  Requirements  for  Major  Crops,  Pennsylvania, 
1965. 


Crop  May  June  July  Aug.  Sept.  Oct.  Nov. 


Potatoes 

416 

Peas 

30 

Tomatoes 

1,078 

Onions 

10 

Radishes 

5 

Lettuce 

15 

Beans 

20 

Sveet  Corn 

539 

Sugar  Beets 
Miscellaneous 

200 

Vegetables 

1,515 

Tree  Fruit 

372 

Berries 

180 

Grapes 

75 

Strawberries 

42 

Nursery 

4,296 

Mushrooms 

359 

Miscellaneous 

335 

214 

243 

705 

303 

115 

49 

297 

275 

5,264 

24 

20 

12 

25 

15 

111 

567 

1,030 

128 

740 

728 

1,087 

1,237 

1,015 

1,820 

8,048 

2,996 

183 

1,050 

37 

2,747 

145 

10 

3,697 

1,967 

3,167 

262 

135 

47 

2,187 

2,887 

1,612 

1,631 

5,404 

131 

7,598 

172 

25 

15 

625 

60 

521 

497 

997 

915 

490 

3,861 

6,275 

640 

190 

484 

62 

3,189 

3,294 

1,898 

45 

364 

500 

2,055 

675 

800 

Source:  ES-223  Reports. 


Sour  cherries,  peaches  and  apples  all  contribute  to  high  seasonal 
demand  for  tree  fruit  pickers.  Mechanization  has  substantially  reduced  sour 
cherry  labor  requirements  in  the  past  few  years.  Tree  fruit  labor  demand  is 
now  heaviest  during  the  September-October  apple  harvest  period.  Nursery  labor 
demand  has  to  some  extent  replaced  declining  labor  requirements  for  other 
crops.  Nursery  labor  demand  is  highest  during  the  spring  and  fall  digging 
season . 

Seasonal  hired  farm  labor  requirements  in  Pennsylvania  have  declined 
substantially  during  July  and  August  due  to  mechanization  of  sour  cherry  and 
snap  bean  harvest,  Table  70.  Employment  in  the  spring  period  has  remained 
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Table  70.  Monthly  Distribution  of  Seasonal  Hired  Farm  Employment  in  Pennsyl- 
vania for  Selected  Years,  1955-69. 


Year 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

1955 

9,225 

19,405 

16,570 

16,320 

15,825 

6,495 

1957 

10,330 

18,955 

16,690 

20,470 

15,660 

5,150 

1959 

13,793 

21,981 

19,780 

21,552 

18,332 

7,384 

1960 

5,902 

12,050 

16,234 

16,160 

21,304 

18,483 

5,050 

1963 

7,500 

10,566 

16,390 

13,292 

20,047 

18,335 

2,890 

1964 

8,066 

11,642 

19,244 

16,050 

20,428 

17,280 

5,850 

1965 

9,075 

12,445 

18,630 

16,460 

20,308 

18,240 

6,755 

1966 

7,908 

9,275 

14,435 

13,100 

16,405 

17,455 

7,675 

1967 

6,519 

9,709 

10,180 

11,465 

17,595 

17,590 

8,810 

1968 

8,225 

9,070 

11,770 

12,100 

17,625 

16,960 

7,650 

1969 

8,215 

9,990 

12,225 

14,685 

17,100 

15,358 

8,687 

Source:  (II). 


relatively  stable  as  rising  nursery  demand  has  offset  declining  demand  in 
other  crops.  Labor  requirements  in  September  through  November  have  remained 
constant  as  growing  demand  in  other  crops,  especially  nursery  work,  has  offset 
declining  labor  demand  for  potato  harvest  workers. 

Vegetable  production  occurs  in  three  general  areas  of  the  state,  the 
southeast  area  surrounding  Philadelphia,  the  northwest  area  surrounding  Erie, 
and  a portion  of  the  center  of  the  state,  centered  at  the  town  of  Milton. 
Sources  of  workers  for  vegetable  harvest  are  affected  by  proximity  of  each 
area  to  metropolitan  labor  markets.  The  southeast  and  northwest  Pennsylvania 
growers  rely  primarily  on  local  workers.  Approximately  20  percent  of  the 
vegetable  harvest  workers  in  southeast  Pennsylvania  are  contract  Pierto  Ricans, 
while  about  20  percent  of  those  in  the  Erie  area  are  migrant  workers  from  a 
variety  of  sources.  Nearly  80  percent  of  the  vegetable  harvest  workers  in  the 
Milton  area  are  southern  migrants.  Southern  migrant  vegetable  workers  used  in 
the  state  are  family  groups  who  come  to  Pennsylvania  from  South  Carolina, 
Virginia,  and  occasionally  Maryland.  Many  of  the  Puerto  Ricans  are  obtained 
through  the  Glassboro  Service  Association  in  New  Jersey  and,  in  general,  come 
to  Pennsylvania  from  the  asparagus  harvest  in  New  Jersey  and  Delaware.  In- 
dustrialization in  all  three  vegetable  growing  areas  has  made  the  seasonal 
labor  supply  tight.  The  overall  trend  in  the  use  of  seasonal  workers  is 
downward,  but  migrant  workers  appear  to  be  making  up  a larger  percentage  of 
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this  declining  work  force.  Mechanization  of  the  tomato  harvest  on  the  east 
coast  will  have  a profound  effect  on  the  Milton  vegetable  growing  area,  a 
high  proportion  of  which  is  devoted  to  tomatoes.  It  is  anticipated  that  much 
of  the  tomato  acreage  in  this  area  will  either  be  mechanized  or  drop  out  of 
production. 

Potato  production,  which  once  used  a large  volume  of  seasonal  labor 
in  Pennsylvania,  is  rapidly  being  mechanized  and  the  number  of  non-local 
workers  employed  in  this  crop  has  declined  substantially  in  the  past  decade. 
Progress  in  mechanization  has  been  somewhat  slower  in  Pennsylvania  than  major 
potato  producing  areas.  Out-of-state  workers  are  still  used  in  several  potato 
growing  areas.  These  are  primarily  southern  migrant  crews  of  specialized 
potato  workers.  Local  workers  are  employed  in  sheds  and  on  potato  harvesting 
machines.  It  is  anticipated  that  mechanization  will  virtually  eliminate  the 
use  of  non-local  workers  in  this  crop  in  the  future. 

Grape  production  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  state  has  until  very 
recently  been  a major  user  of  seasonal  workers.  In  1967,  approximately  100 
Puerto  Rican  and  southern  migrants  and  78  Texas-Mexicans  were  used  in  this 
crop.  The  remainder  of  the  harvest  workers  were  local  persons,  generally  from 
ethnic  minorities  and  small  farmers.  Housewives  made  up  a large  proportion  of 
this  work  force.  Mechanical  harvesting  of  grapes  has  made  rapid  strides  in 
the  last  three  years,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  most  large  vineyards  will  be 
completely  mechanized  within  the  next  five  years.  It  is  unlikely  that  many  of 
the  small  vineyards  will  automate,  but  whether  they  will  remain  in  production 
in  the  face  of  competitive  pressure  of  mechanized  vineyards  remains  to  be 
seen. 

Tree  fruit  production,  centered  in  the  south-central  part  of  the 
state,  uses  large  numbers  of  seasonal  workers  beginning  with  sour  cherry 
harvest  in  July,  continuing  with  peach  harvest  in  August,  and  ending  with 
apple  harvest  in  September  and  October.  Of  the  tree  crops,  apples  is  the 
largest  source  of  employment.  Sour  cherry  harvest  in  July  is  almost  com- 
pletely accomplished  with  the  use  of  local  school-age  youth.  These  are  both 
male  and  female  workers  14  years  old  and  older  who  are  obtained  through  day- 
hauls  from  local  towns.  A small  number  of  adult  southern  migrant  workers  are 
also  used  in  sour  cherry  harvest. 

Peach  harvest  requires  a relatively  small  volume  of  seasonal  labor 
and  is  accomplished  primarily  by  Puerto  Rican  and  southern  migrant  crews. 
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Southern  migrant  crews  are  mixed  male  and  female*  while  the  Puerto  Rican  crews 
are  adult  males.  These  peach  harvest  workers  stay  on  for  the  apple  harvest. 

Apple  harvest  uses  essentially  the  same  workers  as  peaches  1 ut  in 
considerably  larger  numbers.  Non-local  apple  harvest  workers  come  from 
Florida  and  Georgia  into  Pennsylvania,  some  direct  and  others  through  a tree 
fruit  harvest  itinerary  in  states  to  the  south.  Migrant  workers  from  New 
Jersey  and  Connecticut  non-agricultural  employment,  including  mainland  Puerto 
Ricans,  are  also  used. 

Employment  in  peaches  and  apples  has  remained  stable  while  that  in 
cherries  has  declined  considerably  due  to  the  inroads  of  mechanization.  A 
rather  large  volume  of  sour  cherries  are  still  picked  by  hand  in  years  when 
favorable  prices  prevail.  Little  change  in  labor  requirements  for  peaches  is 
expected.  Several  growers  in  the  Pennsylvania  apple  growing  areas  now  have 
apple  harvesting  machines,  but  so  far  these  have  not  proved  sufficiently  re- 
liable or  economical  to  make  inroads  into  apple  harvest  employment.  Much  of 
the  apple  production  in  Pennsylvania's  principle  apple  growing  areas  are 
processing  varieties,  so  that  the  development  of  an  economical  and  reliable 
mechanical  harvester  could  have  substantial  impact  on  employment. 

Nursery  production  in  Pennsylvania  is  concentrated  in  the  area  im- 
mediately surrounding  Philadelphia  in  the  southeast  and  north  of  Pittsburgh  in 
the  western  part  of  the  state.  Virtually  all  nursery  workers  are  local.  The 
few  out-of-state  workers  employed  are  Puerto  Ricans.  Local  workers  are  pre- 
dominantly men  out  of  the  surrounding  towns  and  cities.  Negroes  and  mainland 
Puerto  Ricans  dominate  this  labor  force.  Ratet>'  of  pay  for  workers  in  nursery 
work  have  been  relatively  competitive  with  other  agricultural  occupations  and 
the  source  of  workers  seems  to  be  adequate.  The  volume  of  production  and  em- 
ployment are  both  increasing  in  this  industry. 

Mushroom  production,  which  centers  in  southeastern  Pennsylvania,  re- 
quires relatively  long-term  seasonal  workers.  It  is  hard  to  separate  migrant 
and  non-migrants  in  this  work  force.  Most  workers  are  local  adult  males,  in- 
cluding members  of  ethnic  minorities  and  industrial  workers,  higjh  school 
students,  and  day-haul  workers  from  Philadelphia.  There  is  a high  turnover  in 
many  jobs  intended  to  be  permanent.  Some  contract  Puerto  Ricans  are  employed 
in  mushroom  production.  Employment  in  mushroom  production  has  remained  fairly 
stable,  but  growers  are  actively  searching  for  techniques  to  reduce  labor  re- 
quirements in  the  face  of  stiff  competition  from  imported  mushroom  supplies. 
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In  summary,  future  prospects  for  seasonal  farr..  employment  in 
Pennsylvania  depend  heavily  on  developments  in  the  mechanization  of  tomato 
and  apple  harvest.  With  the  exception  of  these  two  crops,  there  appears  to  be 
little  reason  to  anticipate  more  than  a modest  decline  in  seasonal  farm  em- 
ployment in  Pennsylvania  in  the  future.  In  areas  adjacent  to  metropolitan 
centers,  Pennsylvania  growers  are  relying  heavily  on  local  workers  and  this 
will  probably  continue  to  prevail.  It  is  unlikely  that  local  labor  sources 
will  be  adequate  to  meet  demand  in  the  vegetable  and  fruit  producing  areas  in 
the  central  portion  of  the  state,  unless  mechanization  makes  drastic  inroads 
in  labor  requirements. 

Maryland 

The  crop  agriculture  of  Maryland  is  diversified  and  generates  sub- 
stantial seasonal  labor  demand,  Table  71.  Tomatoes  and  cucumbers  are  the  most 
important  seasonal  labor  using  crops.  Demand  from  these  two  crops  is  high 
from  July  through  September.  However,  a variety  of  other  crops  also  generate 
considerable  employment  during  this  period.  Peaches  and  apples  require  tree 
fruit  pickers  from  July  through  November.  Maryland  is  unique  in  the  Northeast 
region  in  having  several  crops  requiring  winter  and  early  spring  labor,  namely 
tobacco  and  strawberry  plant  production. 

Yearly  fluctuations  in  seasonal  farm  employment  in  Maryland  have 
been  substantial,  Table  72.  There  is  some  indication  of  a declining  seasonal 
labor  demand  in  June  and  July,  with  no  clear-cut  trend  apparent  in  other 
months • 

Asparagus  harvest  begins  in  the  latter  part  of  April  and  employs 
about  600  Puerto  Rican  workers.  About  150  of  these  come  directly  to  Maryland 
and  the  remainder  enter  from  Delaware.  Some  of  these  workers  remain  for  the 
tomato  harvest  while  others  go  on  to  agricultural  work  in  other  parts  of  the 
region . 

Tomato  harvest  begins  early  in  July  and  extends  until  frost.  About 
60  percent  of  the  harvest  labor  force  consists  of  southern  migrants  most  of 
which  are  Florida  based.  Both  male  and  family  crews  are  employed.  Some 
Puerto  Ricans  and  local  workers,  mostly  women  and  school-age  youths,  are  also 
employed.  Some  Maryland  growers  have  experimented  with  mechanical  tomato 
harvesting  and  it  is  anticipated  that  mechanization  will  make  substantial 
inroads  on  tomato  harvest  labor  requirements  in  the  near  future. 
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Table  71.  Monthly  Distribution  of  Seasonal  Labor  Requirements  for  Major  Crops,  Maryland,  1967. 
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Table  72.  Monthly  Distribution  of  Seasonal  Hired  Farm  Employment  in 
Maryland  for  Selected  Years,  1955-69. 


Year 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

1955 

2,385 

6,388 

10,852 

13,618 

7,732 

4,436 

1957 

2,224 

2,145 

9,199 

8,660 

5,626 

3,510 

1959 

5,326 

15,263 

12,586 

5,492 

653 

1960 

809 

5,779 

9,151 

10,278 

11,809 

3,950 

1963 

2,989 

3,700 

8,882 

8,255 

5,564 

3,834 

1964 

1,878 

3,726 

8,358 

10,103 

9,193 

3,892 

1,509 

1965 

688 

2,298 

4,622 

8,859 

10,951 

8,222 

3,984 

1,016 

1966 

919 

1,703 

4,604 

7,176 

7,275 

6,920 

3,992 

1,328 

1967 

1,551 

4,647 

6,131 

8,108 

6,205 

4,308 

1,640 

1968 

1,306 

2,366 

4,062 

7,066 

8,732 

6,041 

3,222 

654 

1969 

666 

2,788 

4,229 

5,619 

6,305 

5,627 

3,614 

810 

Source:  (11)* 


Pickle  and  cucumber  harvest  begins  in  July  and  continues  through 
August.  For  the  most  part,  the  same  labor  force  is  used  on  this  crop  as 
tomatoes.  In  both  tomato  and  pickle  harvest,  many  local  workers  are  recruited 
by  migrant  crew  leaders.  Some  seasonal  workers  are  still  required  for  the 
harvest  of  mid-summer  fresh  market  vegetables,  including  snap  beans.  However, 
the  harvest  of  these  crops  is  now  nearly  completely  mechanized  and  little 
seasonal  employment  in  these  crops  is  expected  in  the  future.  The  increased 
use  of  irrigation  in  Maryland  has  resulted  in  growers  being  able  to  attract  and 
hold  migrant  crews  for  the  entire  harvest  season,  instead  of  their  entering  to 
harvest  a particular  crop.  Overall,  the  volume  of  vegetable  production  and  the 
number  of  seasonal  workers  employed  in  Maryland  has  declined.  Mechanization 
of  the  asparagus  and  tomato  harvest  will  likely  result  in  continued  substantial 
declines  in  vegetable  employment. 

Apples  are  the  most  important  fruit  crop  grown  in  Maryland,  and  have 
increased  considerably  in  importance.  Apple  harvest  activities  begin  in 
September  in  Maryland.  About  half  the  workers  harvesting  apples  are  Florida- 
based  migrant  crews,  predominately  males.  The  balance  of  the  work  force  is 
comprised  of  local  workers,  including  some  school-age  youths  and  a small  per- 
centage of  adult  women.  In  general,  Maryland  growers  have  not  had  much  dif- 
ficulty in  attracting  adequate  supplies  of  out-of-state  workers  for  this 
activity. 
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A small  number  of  southern  male  migrants  from  Louisiana  enter  Maryland 
for  approximately  six  weeks  for  employment  in  the  harvesting  of  tobacco.  In 
addition,  the  nursery  industry  employs  a small  number  of  Puerto  Rican  workers. 
The  volume  of  employment  in  both  crops  is  low. 


Delaware 

Delaware’s  seasonal  hired  farm  labor  demand  is  relatively  large  and 
quite  diversified  from  May  through  October,  Table  73.  Asparagus  harvest  in  May 


Table  73.  Monthly  Distribution  of  Seasonal  Labor  Requirements  for  Major 
Crops,  Delaware,  1967. 


Crop 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct . 

Potatoes 

40 

1,053 

635 

334 

Beans 

125 

355 

389 

186 

Cucumbers 

341 

283 

14 

Sweet  Corn 

52 

120 

Asparagus 

1,798 

1,518 

Peas 

184 

Tomatoes 

729 

631 

30 

Sweet  Potatoes 

25 

Miscellaneous 

Vegetables 

76 

88 

130 

209 

245 

Tree  Fruit 

196 

65 

161 

131 

Strawberries 

191 

Berries 

250 

Nursery 

160 

160 

159 

165 

161 

256 

General  Farm 

1,287 

1,091 

1,131 

1,375 

1,360 

1,296 

Source:  ES-223  Reports, 


and  June  creates  a high  spring  demand.  Potato  and  tomato  harvest  produce  high 
demand  in  the  August  and  September  period.  General  farmworkers  were  employed 
principally  on  dairy  and  poultry  farms. 

Seasonal  worker  demand  during  the  May-June  period  has  increased  sub- 
stantially since  1955  when  only  about  one  thousand  workers  were  used.  This  was 
due  to  substantial  increases  in  asparagus  production.  Seasonal  labor  demand 
during  mid-summer  and  fall  has  fluctuated  considerably,  but  indicates  no  clear- 
cut  trend,  Table  74. 
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Table  74.  Monthly  Distribution  of  Seasonal  Hired  Farm  Employment  in  Delaware 
for  Selected  Years,  1955-69. 


Year 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept . 

Oct . 

1955 

342 

1,187 

3,140 

2,957 

2,320 

1,012 

1957 

1,742 

1,816 

2,850 

3,595 

2,657 

1,505 

1959 

2,055 

5,304 

2,962 

727 

1960 

1,715 

2,102 

3,090 

4,470 

3,149 

1,277 

1963 

2,989 

3,700 

4,373 

6,433 

3,077 

1,691 

1964 

2,844 

2,926 

3,981 

5,104 

2,303 

1,588 

1965 

2,694 

3,522 

3,878 

4,759 

2,695 

1,964 

1966 

2,709 

3,538 

3,058 

4,246 

3,195 

2,394 

1967 

3,245 

3,220 

2,382 

4,275 

3,560 

5,303 

1968 

3,469 

3,154 

3,312 

4,065 

3,045 

2,185 

1969 

3,117 

3,234 

3,456 

4,235 

3,219 

2,394 

Source:  (11), 


Seasonal  employment  on  vegetable  farms  starts  in  March  with  the  ar- 
rival of  small  numbers  of  migrants  from  Florida  who  are  employed  as  tractor 
operators  on  potato  farms.  Normally  these  same  operators  assist  in  setting  out 
tomato  plants  in  April,  as  these  two  commodities  are  usually  grown  on  the  same 
farms.  This  setting  out  operation  is  generally  mechanized.  Tomatoes  and 
asparagus  are  harvested  largely  by  Puerto  Rican  males  brought  into  the  state 
under  contract.  In  addition,  approximately  5 percent  are  Texas-Mexican  family 
groups.  Since  the  size  of  the  farms  growing  tomatoes  are  relatively  small, 
workers  are  frequently  transported  from  one  farm  to  another.  Asparagus  harvest 
workers  consist  primarily  of  contract  Puerto  Ricans  and  Texas-Mexicans , and 
potatoes  are  harvested  mostly  by  southern  migrants,  about  half  family  groups 
and  the  other  half  mixed  crews.  Many  of  these  workers  move  onto  potato  harvest 
in  other  areas  of  the  region.  Smaller  quantities  of  other  vegetables  are  har- 
vested by  the  same  crews  engaged  in  a harvest  of  the  principal  vegetables. 

Most  fruit  orchards  in  Delaware  are  small  and  consequently  few 
seasonal  workers  are  employed  except  at  harvest.  No  migrants  enter  Delaware 
expressly  to  harvest  fruits;  crews  or  portion  of  crews  remaining  after  vegetable 
harvest  undertake  this  activity.  In  recent  years,  there  has  been  a tendency 
among  berry  producers  toward  public  picking  at  a per  unit  price.  Where  seasonal 
workers  are  employed,  they  are  exclusively  local.  A small  number  of  Puerto 
Rican  workers  are  employed  by  the  larger  nursery  producers  for  the  purposes  of 
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pruning,  digging,  packaging  nursery  stock.  This  work  normally  begins  in  March 
and  extends  to  November.  Most  nursery  operations,  however,  are  family  opera- 
tions employing  few  seasonal  workers. 

West  Virginia 

Tomatoes,  peaches  and  apples  are  the  only  crops  requiring  substan- 
tial numbers  of  seasonal  workers  in  West  Virginia,  Table  75.  Seasonal  labor 
requirements  have  fluctuated  widely  from  year  to  year  because  of  weather- 
induced  yield  variations,  Table  76.  Tree  fruit  production  intentions  appear 

Table  75.  Monthly  Distribution  of  Seasonal  Labor  Requirements  for  Major 
Crops,  West  Virginia,  1967. 


Crop 

July 

Aug. 

Sept . 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Tomatoes 
Tree  Fruit 

610 

610 

317 

1,485 

2,237 

275 

Source:  ES-223  Reports. 


Table  76.  Monthly  Distribution  of  Seasonal  Hired  Farm  Employment  in  West 
Virginia  for  Selected  Years,  1955-69. 


Year 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

1955 

850 

1,116 

1957 

2,156 

2,442 

2,052 

1959 

653 

I960 

1963 

811 

1964 

1,195 

1965 

740 

1966 

695 

1967 

803 

1,073 

1968 

512 

905 

802 

2,306 

821 

1969 

692 

1,028 

1,373 

2,510 

669 

Source:  (/!)• 
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to  be  stable  and  annual  labor  demand  will  continue  to  vary  with  the  year’s 
crop.  Tomato  production  has  been  increasing.  However,  tomato  labor  demand  in 
the  future  will  likely  be  influenced  by  the  progress  of  mechanization  in  other 
states. 

Tomato  harvest,  most  of  which  is  for  processing,  begins  in  August 
and  extends  into  early  October.  The  seasonal  work  force  harvesting  tomatoes 
is  approximately  half  local  and  half  migrant.  Local  workers  consist  of  adult 
males,  females  and  a few  school-age  youths.  The  migrant  crews  are  mostly  from 
Florida  and  consist  of  family  groups.  Few  of  these  workers  come  directly  to 
West  Virginia;  many  harvest  cucumbers  and  tomatoes  in  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas. 

About  60  percent  c the  pre-harvest  peach  work  is  performed  by  local 
workers,  both  adults  and  youuiis.  The  remainder  is  accomplished  by  southern 
migrant  crews  which  are  induced  to  arrive  early  enough  for  this  work  and  then 
remain  for  the  harvest  season.  The  picking  of  peaches  is  accomplished  by  a 
labor  force  about  equally  divided  between  local  and  migrant  workers.  Local 
workers  seem  less  attracted  to  peach  picking  than  other  harvesting  activities. 
Migrant  crews  consist  mostly  of  adult  males,  but  some  mixed  crews  are  also 
involved c 

The  most  important  seasonal  farm  employment  activity  in  West 
Virgin^,  's  apple  harvest.  The  harvest  season  for  apples  extends  from  July 
through  November.  Harvest  workers  are  about  equally  divided  in  number  between 
local,  migrant,  and  foreign  workers.  Foreign  workers  were  all  adult  males 
from  Jamaica,  and  numbered  450  workers  at  peak  employment  in  1967.  Local 
workers  are  mostly  adult  males,  in  addition  to  some  husband  and  wife  teams. 
Southern  migrant  workers  are  about  70  percent  male  and  are  largely  Florida 
based, 

Puerto  Rican  workers  were  not  used  in  West  Virginia  prior  to  1968. 

In  1968,  a pilot  program  was  instituted  involving  the  use  of  42  Puerto  Rican 
workers.  This  newly  instituted  program  of  worker  recruitment,  restricted  to 
apple  harvesting,  was  undertaken  largely  to  replace  foreign  workers. 

The  future  of  the  West  Virginia  processing  tomato  industry  depends 
on  developments  in  mechanical  harvesting  elsewhere.  It  is  unlikely  that  many 
West  Virginia  growers  will  successfully  mechanize,  but  employment  is  likely  to 
decline  in  this  crop  in  any  event.  Although  West  Virginia’s  apple  growers 
are  located  predominantly  in  more  remote  areas  of  the  state,  they  are 
situated  reasonably  close  to  other  areas  using  domestic  non-local 
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labor.  Witn  adequate  housing,  competitive  pay  rates,  a cooperative  grower 
attitude,  and  vigorous  recruitment,  replacements  for  foreign  workers  should 
become  available. 
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SECTION  VII.  THE  FARM  LABOR  MARKET 


It  is  often  assumed  that  the  terms  "farm"  and  "rural"  are  more  or 
less  synonymous  and,  therefore,  that  the  farm  labor  and  rural  manpower 
problems  are,  if  not  identical,  then  at  least  closely  related.  At  one  time 
these  two  problems  were  indeed  closely  related.  Even  now  farm  workers  are 
still  an  important  component  of  the  rural  labor  force.  However,  as  the  <-*•  ' 
rural  economy  has  become  less  agricultural,  the  identity  between  the,  farm 
and  the  rural  work  force  has  diminished.  Now  in  much  of  the  Northeast,  and 
in  many  other  regions  of  the  country,  farm  labor  and  rural  manpower  must  be 
considered  as  two  separate  and  distinct  problems.  The  rural  population  no 
longer  consists  primarily  of  farmers  and  farmworkers.  Furthermore,  most 

farmworkers  no  longer  live  on  farms.  In  fact,  many  no  longer  live  in  rural 
areas. 

Residence  of  Farm  Workers 

In  1960  nearly  eight  in  ten  residents  of  the  Northeast  states  lived 
in  urban  places,  Table  77.  The  Region  was  more  urban-oriented  than  the 
nation  as  a whole.  Only  about  two  percent  of  the  Region's  population  lived 
on  farms.  Nearly  19  percent  were  classified  as  rural  non-farm  residents. 
These  were  rural  residents  living  in  the  countryside,  outside  the  towns  and 
cities,  but  not  operating  or  living  on  farms.  This  segment  of  the  population 
has  been  nearly  universally  ignored  both  by  those  concerned  with  urban  people 
and  their  problems  and  those  concerned  about  farm  people  and  their  problems. 

The  occupational  pattern  of  farm  and  rural  non-farm  residents  in 
the  Northeast  Region  is  similar  to  that  in  the  United  States,  however,  the 
dependence  of  agriculture  on  non-farm  residents  is  more  pronounced  in  the 
Northeast.  Similarly  the  Region's  rural  labor  force  is  less  dependent  on 
agriculture  for  employment  than  is  true  in  the  nation.  Fully  one  quarter  of 
farmers  and  farm  managers  in  the  Northeast  did  not  live  on  farms  in  1960, 

Table  78.  Fifty-six  percent  of  farm  laborers  and  foremen  did  not  live  on 
farms.  In  the  Northeast,  only  slightly  more  than  one-third  of  employed  farm 
residents  were  farmers  or  farm  managers  and  only  15  percent  were  farm  labor- 
ers and  foremen  in  1960.  The  Region's  rural  non-farm  population  was  over- 
whelmingly non-agri cultural.  In  1960  only  three  percent  of  employed  rural 
non-farm  residents  worked  at  farm  occupations. 
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Table  77.  Percentage  Distribution  of  Population  and  Farm  employed  Persons 
by  Place  of  Residence,  Northeast  and  United  States,  1960. 


Northeast 

United  States 

Item 

Urban 

Rural 

Non-Farm 

Farm 

Urban 

Rural 

Non-Farm 

Farm 

Total  Population 

Civilian  Labor  Force 

Employed  Persons 

Farmers  and  Farm 
Managers 

Farm  Laborers  and 
Foremen 

Unpaid  Farm  Family 
Workers 

Experienced  Unemployed 

Farmers  and  Farm 
Managers 

Farm  Laborers  and 
Foremen 


79.0 

18.6 

2.3 

80.6 

17.1 

2.3 

80.7 

16.9 

2.3 

8.1 

15.9 

75.9 

16.7 

39.8 

43.5 

7.2 

12.3 

80.5 

76.2 

22.3 

1.5 

28.7 

42.2 

29.1 

37.1 

54.8 

8.1 

69.9 

22.6 

7.5 

73.3 

19.6 

7.1 

73.3 

19.4 

7.2 

5.2 

12.9 

81.8 

14.9 

35.7 

49.0 

4.6 

8.1 

87.4 

72.4 

23.5 

4.1 

25.2 

36.9 

37.8 

34.7 

48.0 

17.3 

Source:  (7). 


Table  78.  Number  and  Percentage  Distribution  of  Population  by  Farm  Work 
Occupations  and  Place  of  Residence,  Northeast,  1960. 


T ^ A M 

Number  of 

Pers  ons 

Percent  of 
Employed  Persons 

item 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Non-Farm 

Farm 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Non-Farm 

Farm 

Total  Population 

36,321 

— Thousands  — - 
28,726  6,762 

833 

Civilian  Labor 

Force 

19,995 

16,123 

3,416 

455 

Employed 

18,942 

15,305 

3,198 

440 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Farmers  and 

Farm  Managers 

207 

17 

33 

157 

1.1 

0.1 

1.0 

35.7 

Farm  Laborers 

and  Foremen 

152 

25 

61 

66 

0.8 

0.2 

1.9 

15.0 

Unpaid  Family 

Laborers 

29 

2 

4 

23 

0.2 

— 

— 

5.2 

Source:  (7). 
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As  would  be  expected,  much  of  the  Northeast's  farm  population  is  oc- 
cupationally oriented  toward  agriculture.  In  1960,  35.7  percent  of  employed 
persons  living  on  farms  were  classified  as  farmers  and  farm  managers,  5.2  per- 
cent as  unpaid  family  workers  and  15.0  percent  as  farm  laborers  and  foremen, 
Table  79.  Nevertheless,  about  44  percent  of  employed  farm  residents  were 
working  at  non-farm  operations. 


Table  79.  Number  and  Percentage  Distribution  of  Population  by  Farm  Work 
Occupations  and  Place  of  Residence,  United  States,  1960. 


Item 

Number  of  Persons 

Percent  of 
Employed  Persons 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Non-Farm 

Farm 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Non-Farm 

Farm 

Total  Population 

179,326 

125,284  40,597 

13,445 

Civilian  Labor 

Force 

68,144 

49,932 

13,395 

4,816 

Employed 

64,639 

47,390 

12,576 

4,673 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Farmers  and 
Farm  Managers 

2,506 

130 

324 

2,051 

3.7 

0.3 

2.4 

42.6 

Farm  Laborers 
and  Foremen 

1,445 

216 

519 

710 

2.1 

0.4 

3.9 

14.7 

Unpaid  Family 
Workers 

129 

6 

10 

112 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

2.3 

Source:  (7). 


The  rural  non-farm  population  is  considerably  less  oriented  toward 
farm  work.  Little  more  than  three  percent  of  rural  non-farm  employed  persons 
worked  on  farms.  Not  surprisingly,  fewer  than  one-half  of  one  percent  of 
employed  urban  residents  worked  on  farms. 

However,  though  farm  work  is  relatively  unimportant  as  a source  of 
employment  to  rural  non-farm  and  urban  persons,  the  reverse  is  not  the  case. 
Agriculture  is  heavily  dependent  on  non-farm  residents  for  its  labor  force. 
Nearly  one  out  of  every  four  farmers  and  farm  managers  in  the  Northeast  did 
not  live  on  a place  classified  as  a farm  in  1960.  More  important  to  agricul- 
ture is  the  fact  that  about  16  percent  of  farm  laborers  and  foremen  were 
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urban  residents  and  another  41  percent  were  in  the  rural  non-farm  population 
in  1960.  Fewer  than  half  of  the  Region’s  farm  laborers  and  foremen  lived  on 
farms. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Census  assigns  persons  to  the  occupa- 
tion at  which  they  were  employed  the  greatest  number  of  hours  during  a 
reference  week,  usually  April.  Thus  the  Census  count  of  farm  laborers  and 
foremen  included  only  those  person's  primarily  engaged  in  farm  work  in  April, 
1960.  Since  the  Census  was  taken  before  the  major  seasonal  increase  in  farm 
employment  in  the  Northeast  it  includes  primarily  regular  farmworkers. 

This  group  is  more  likely  to  live  on  or  near  farms  than  the  seasonal  work 
force. 

Comparison  of  1950  and  1960  Census  data  show  an  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  farm  workers  living  off  farms.  This  is  consistent  with  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  estimates  that  only  27  percent  of  all  persons 
who  did  any  hired  farm  work  in  1967-68  lived  on  farms.  As  recently  as  1948- 
49,  65  percent  of  all  persons  doing  hired  farm  work  lived  on  farms  ( / 2 ) . 

The  states  of  the  Region  vary  considerably  in  the  extent  to  which 
they  have  become  urbanized,  Table  80.  Vermont,  in  which  only  40  percent  of 
the  civilian  labor  force  is  classified  as  urban,  is  the  most  rural  state  in 
the  Region.  In  most  of  the  Region’s  leading  agricultural  states,  three  per- 
cent or  less  of  the  civilian  labor  force  lives  on  farms.  The  size  of  the 
rural  non-farm  population  also  varies  considerably.  In  the  states  of  Maine, 

New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  West  Virginia,  it  accounts  for  more  than  a third 
to  nearly  one-half  of  the  total  civilian  labor  force.  In  the  Region  as  a 
whole,  17.1  percent  of  the  civilian  labor  force  is  rural  non-farm. 

In  several  states  of  the  Region,  the  rural  non-farm  population  is 
the  most  important  single  source  of  farm  laborers  and  foremen,  Table  81. 

In  the  Northeast,  this  residence  group  supplies  from  one-third  to  more  than 
one-half  of  all  farm  laborers  and  foremen.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
in  several  of  the  most  urbanized  states  of  the  Region  the  farm  population 
supplies  as  few  as  20  percent  of  farn  laborers  and  foremen.  In  Rhode  Island, 
Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut,  more  farm  laborers  live  in  urban  areas  than 
live  on  farms.  As  a result  of  this  employment  pattern,  farm  laborers  and 
foremen  constitute  a relatively  small  percentage  of  employed  persons  even 
in  the  farm  population,  Table  82.  With  the  exception  of  Vermont  and  New  Jersey, 
15  percent  or  less  of  the  farm  population  were  employed  farm  laborers  and 
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Table  80*  Percentage  Distribution  of  Total  Civilian  Labor  Force  by  Place  of 
Residence,  Northeast  Region,  1960. 


Place  of  Residence 


Di.dl.ti 

Urban 

Rural  Non-Farm 

Farm 

Maine 

54.7 

40.4 

5.0 

New  Hampshire 

60.0 

36.8 

3.2 

Vermont 

39.6 

47.0 

13.3 

Rhode  Island 

88.1 

11.4 

0.5 

Massachusetts 

85.3 

13.9 

0.7 

Connecticut 

80.0 

18.9 

1.0 

New  York 

87.2 

10.9 

1.9 

New  Jersey 

89.6 

9.4 

0.9 

Pennsylvania 

73.7 

23.1 

3.1 

Maryland 

75.8 

20.8 

3.6 

Delaware 

67.8 

26.9 

5.2 

West  Virginia 

45.8 

47.9 

6.4 

Source:  (7). 


Table  81.  Percentage  Distribution  of  Farm  Laborers  and  Foremen  by  Place  of 
Residence,  Northeast  Region,  1960. 


Place  of  Residence 


Urban 

Rural  Non-Farm 

Farm 

Maine 

18.3 

51.2 

30.4 

New  Hampshire 

21.7 

44.1 

34.3 

Vermont 

4.5 

32.3 

63.1 

Rhode  Island 

43.5 

36.5 

20.0 

Massachusetts 

38.8 

40.3 

20.8 

Connecticut 

30.4 

48.7 

20.9 

New  York 

15.8 

34.0 

50.2 

New  Jersey 

30.9 

37.2 

31.9 

Pennsylvania 

13. 3 

36.6 

50.0 

Maryland 

7.5 

47.5 

45.0 

Delaware 

5.8 

56.6 

37.6 

West  Virginia 

5.5 

53.4 

41.1 

Source:  (7). 
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Table  82.  Percent  of  Employed  Persons  Who  are  Farm  Laborers  and  Foremen  by 
Place  of  Residence,  Northeast  Region,  1960. 


State 

Place  of  Residence 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Non-Farm 

Farm 

Maine 

0.6 

2.4 

11.6 

1.9 

New  Hampshire 

0.4 

1.4 

12.5 

1.2 

Vermont 

0.6 

3.3 

22.7 

4.8 

Rhode  Island 

0.2 

1.2 

15.1 

0.4 

Massachusetts 

0.2 

1.2 

11.4 

0.4 

Connecticut 

0.3 

1.8 

14.2 

0.7 

New  York 

0.1 

1.8 

15.6 

0.8 

New  Jersey 

0.2 

2.0 

18.0 

0.5 

Pennsylvania 

0.2 

1.4 

13.9 

0.8 

Delaware 

0.2 

4.1 

14.0 

2.0 

Maryland 

0.1 

2.8 

15.3 

1.2 

West  Virginia 

0.2 

1.6 

9.3 

1.4 

Source:  (7). 


foremen  in  i960.  This  occupational  group  is,  of  course,  a very  small  com- 
ponent of  total  employment  in  all  states  of  the  Region.  In  many  states, 
fewer  than  one  percent  of  employed  persons  worked  as  farm  laborers  and  fore- 
men. 

This  residence  and  employment  pattern  which  is  prevalent  throughout 
the  United  States,  but  more  pronounced  in  the  Northeast,  has  clear  implica- 
tions for  worker  supply  and  the  nature  of  the  farm  labor  market.  Farm  em- 
ployers are  not  now  drawing  the  majority  of  their  workers  from  the  farm 
population  and  clearly  will  be  able  to  depend  even  less  on  this  source  in 
the  future.  The  labor  markets  from  which  most  farm  workers  come  are  not 
oriented  primarily  toward  agriculture.  In  fact,  agriculture  is  a relatively 
unimportant  source  of  employment  in  many  labor  markets  in  the  Northeast. 

Farm  employers  are  clearly  in  competition  with  non-farm  employers  in  the 
markets  from  which  they  are  presently  securing  their  workers. 

Organization  of  the  Labor  Market 

It  has  been  noted  in  the  preceding  discussion  that  both  the  number 
and  proportion  of  labor  market  participants  doing  farm  work  has  diminished 
steadily.  In  much  of  the  Region  hired  farm  workers  constitute  a relatively 
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small  proportion  of  the  labor  force  even  in  rural  areas.  Most  farm  employers 
in  the  Region  employ  relatively  few  workers  and  are  active  in  the  labor 
market  only  infrequently.  Thus  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  farm  labor 
market  operates  in  a relatively  unstructured  and  informal  manner. 

Most  recruitment  of  permanent  workers  is  carried  on  by  farm  opera- 
tors and  managers  and  in  a very  informal  manner.  Word  of  mouth  among  workers 
and  employers  and  workers'  canvassing  of  employers  who  have  jobs  available 
are  the  most  common  procedures  for  obtaining  workers.  Some  farmers  use  the 
more  formal  approach  of  newspaper  advertisements  and  fewer  still  utilize 
organized  employment  services.  Of  those  workers  recruited  through  organized 
employment  services  virtually  all  are  handled  by  the  Federal-State  Employment 
Services.  However,  the  number  of  permanent  workers  hired  as  a result  of 
these  more  formal  arrangements  is  relatively  small  (14,  15  and  11,  Nov.  1968). 

There  are  no  employer  or  worker  organizations  to  organize  the  market 
for  permanent  hired  farm  workers  except  labor  unions  on  a very  few  of  the 
Region's  largest  farms.  Very  few  employers  are  large  enough  to  organize  the 
market  or  recruit  workers  on  any  substantial  scale  on  their  own  behalf.  This 
lack  of  organization  in  the  market  for  permanent  agricultural  workers  is 
undoubtedly  a major  contributor  to  inefficiency  and  instability  in  that  market. 

Seasonal  hired  agricultural  workers  are  used  by  fewer  farmers  and 
in  much  larger  numbers  per  farm  than  permanent  workers,  and  in  general  must 
be  recruited  at  least  annually.  As  a result  the  market  for  seasonal  agricul- 
tural workers  is  far  better  organized  than  that  for  regular  workers. 

Many  employers  have  developed  relationships  of  long  standing  with 
particular  sources  of  workers.  The  same  workers,  with  new  additions  to 
replace  drop-outs,  return  to  the  same  employer  each  year.  These  relation- 
ships prevail  both  where  workers  are  local  and  where  they  are  distant  migrants. 
Some  are  formalized  around  a crew  chief  or  labor  contractor  while  others  are 
more  informal  personal  relationships.  Many  growers  actively  sustain  these 
relationships  by  contact  with  key  workers  during  the  off-season. 

Formal  recruitment  campaigns  by  growers,  using  mass  media,  are 
utilized  by  some  large  individual  employers,  by  grower  organizations  and  by 
the  State  Employment  Services.  In  areas  of  large  scale  use  of  seasonal 
workers  the  Employment  Service  has  achieved  a relatively  high  level  of  pene- 
tration of  the  seasonal  farmworker  market.  In  addition  to  recruitment 
activities,  individual  employer  and  grower  organizations  and  the  Employment 
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Service  sometimes  provide  transportation,  housing,  training,  and  other  ser- 
vices in  an  attempt  to  bring  employers  and  workers  together.  A substantial 
proportion  of  seasonal  workers  employed  in  agriculture  are  either  regular 
repeat  workers  or  are  obtained  through  these  procedures. 

The  Farm  Labor  Service  is  the  principle  institution  responsible 
for  organizing  the  farm  labor  market  in  the  Northeast.  There  are  farm  labor 
representatives  assigned  to  cover  172  of  the  298  counties  in  the  Region, 
Table  83.  Ab*out  80  percent  of  the  Region’s  agricultural  production  is  pro- 
duced in  these  counties. 


Table  83.  Counties  and  Percentage  of  Value  of  Farm  Products  Sold  in  Agricul- 
tural Labor  Market  Reporting  Areas,  Northeast  Region. 


State 

Counties 

Percent  of 
Value  of  Farm 
Products  Sold 
Produced  in 
Agricultural 
Labor  Market 
Reporting  , 
Areas,  1964— 

In  Agricultural 
Labor  Market 
Reporting  Areas 

Not  in 

Agricultural 
Labor  Market 
Reporting  Areas 

Maine 

16 



100 

New  Hampshire 

10 

— 

100 

Vermont 

14 

— 

100 

Connecticut 

3 

5 

48 

Massachusetts 

10 

4 

82 

Rhode  Island 

5 

— 

100 

New  York 

35 

27 

75 

New  Jersey 

17 

4 

97 

Pennsylvania 

37 

30 

75 

Delaware 

3 

— 

100 

Maryland 

18 

5 

90 

West  Virginia 

4 

51 

24 

Northeast  Region 

172 

126 

80 

-Source:  ff). 


While  there  are  many  agricultural  organizations  that  are  active  in 
the  labor  market,  either  alone  or  in  cooperation  with  the  Farm  Labor  Service, 
there  are  three  that  recruit,  transport,  and  provide  other  services  to  large 
numbers  of  workers  in  the  Region.  The  Shade  Tobacco  Agricultural  Association 
has  already  been  mentioned.  This  is  the  principle  trade  organization  of 
the  shade  tobacco  industry.  This  organization  recruits  and  transports 
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virtually  all  the  seasonal  workers  employed  in  its  industry.  Recruitment 
activities  cover  the  eastern  seaboard  extending  as  far  south  as  Alabama  and 
into  Puerto  Rico.  The  Association  operates  several  large  housing  facilities 
for  non-local  workers  in  addition  to  smaller  ones  operated  by  individual 
growers.  The  Shade  Tobacco  Agricultural  Association  often  provides  workers 
to  other  agricultural  employers  in  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  when  they 
are  not  needed  in  tobacco  operations. 

Two  major  labor  cooperatives  operate  in  New  Jersey,  the  Glassboro 
Service  Association  and  the  much  smaller  Farmers*  and  Gardeners*  Association. 
These  cooperatives  serve  about  1000  growers  in  New  Jersey  and  surrounding 
states.  They  are  principally  active  in  recruiting  and  transporting  contract 
Puerto  Ricans.  The  Glassboro  Service  Association  operates  a reception 
center  which  provides  housing  for  a pool  of  about  100  to  150  workers  used 
essentially  as  day-haul  workers  to  provide  flexibility  in  meeting  members* 
needs.  Most  workers  are  housed  by  the  growers. 

The  Changing  Rural  Labor  Market. 

Rural  society  has  undergone  profound  changes  that  have  altered  the 
nature  of  the  labor  market  in  which  farm  employers  and  workers  meet.  Some 
of  these  changes  have  been  dramatic,  rapid  and  visible;  others  have  been  slow 
and  subtle.  These  changes  have  proceeded  further  in  some  parts  of  the  Region 
than  others,  but  they  are  occurring  throughout  the  Region  and,  in  fact, 
throughout  the  nation. 

The  rural  labor  market  was  for  a long  time  an  essentially  captive 
and  insulated  labor  market.  It  was  held  captive  by  barriers  to  transporta- 
tion, communication,  education  and  training  in  rural  areas,  by  the  norms  and 
traditions  of  rural  society.  Rural  workers  faced  the  choice  of  accepting  a 
job  on  a local  farm  or  one  of  the  few  jobs  in  town  on  the  one  hand,  or  the 
monumental  move  to  the  city  on  the  other.  While  many  workers  migrated  to  cities, 
nevertheless  the  high  rural  fertility  rate  and  reluctance  to  migrate  assured 
a ready  supply  of  workers  for  local  employers.  Competition  existed  in  this 
market,  of  course,  but  it  was  direct  competition  only  among  farmers  and 
small  town  businesses.  Conditions  in  the  urban  labor  markets  affected  the 
rate  of  migration  out  of  rural  areas,  but  this  effect  was  slow  and  indirect. 

Even  those  areas  of  intensive  commercial  agriculture  in  which  local 
labor  was  insufficient  to  meet  seasonal  demands  had  available  a pool  of  local 
workers  with  few  alternatives.  This  pool  consisted  of  Braceros  and  other 
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foreign  workers,  Puerto  Ricans,  southern  Negroes  and  other  minority  and  low- 
12/ 

income  groups.—  These  workers  were  available  in  essentially  unlimited  numbers 
and  could  be  obtained  and  released  almost  at  will. 

But  the  conditions  that  once  insulated  the  farm  labor  market  have 
changed.  Spectacular  improvements  in  transportation  have  made  the  rural  labor 
force  mobile.  The  possibility  of  commuting  to  work  has  vastly  increased  the 
"local"  labor  market  for  rural  people.  Workers  can  experiment  with  migration 
by  first  going  to  the  city  to  explore,  then  commute  to  the  city,  returning 
home  to  the  rural  areas  on  weekends,  and  finally  making  a permanent  move. 

Advances  in  transportation  also  facilitated  the  decentralization  of 
industry.  The  factory  has  moved  to  the  rural  town,  offering  local  rather 
than  distant  non-farm  employment  opportunities  to  the  rural  worker.  Many  of 
these  industrial  employers  came  seeking  the  reservoir  of  rural  labor  unwilling 
or  unable  to  migrate  to  the  cities.  While  some  of  this  industry  sought  the 
low  wage  rates  of  rural  areas,  nevertheless  many  of  these  employers  offered 
wage  rates,  hours,  fringe  benefits,  and  other  conditions  of  urban  employment 
substantially  better  than  those  existing  on  farms. 

Great  strides  have  been  made  in  mass  communications.  Television 
in  particular  has  brought  urban  living  standards  into  rural  homes.  This  has 
reduced  the  sense  of  unfamiliarity  and  uncertainty  that  retarded  potential 
rural  migrants.  It  has  increased  the  level  of  desire  and  expectations  of 
rural  people,  particularly  the  youth. 

Universal  public  education  has  improved  the  opportunities  of  new 
labor  market  entrants.  At  the  same  time  it  has  been  instrumental  in  altering 
the  pattern  of  expectations  of  rural  youth,  and  in  fact,  the  whole  value 
system  of  rural  society. 

As  farm  work  has  declined  and  non-farm  employment  has  increased  in 
rural  areas,  we  have  seen  farm  work  become  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule  in  many  communities.  Farm  work  is  no  longer  an  expected  pattern  or 
social  norm  for  new  labor  market  entrants.  Furthermore,  the  technology  of  agricul- 
tural production  has  long  since  rendered  the  "agricultural  ladder"— the  pro- 
gression from  hired  worker  to  farmer  to  farm  owner— an  impossible  dream.  The 
status  and  social  sanction  that  once  graced  this  occupation  in  rural  society 
is  gone. 
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While  the  Northeast  did  not  employ  Mexican  farm  workers  directly, 
it  does  employ  workers  who  substituted  for  the  Braceros  in  the  Mid-West  Migrant 
Stream.  Thus  the  termination  of  P.  L.  78  indirectly  affected  the  seasonal 
farm  labor  supply  in  the  Northeast. 
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At  the  same  time  a number  of  factors  have  collectively  acted  to 
construct  the  potential  supply  of  non-local  workers  for  areas  of  high  seasonal 
agricultural  labor  demand.  The  supply  of  foreign  workers  has  been  all  but 
eliminated.  Even  where  they  are  still  in  use,  foreign  workers  are  no  longer 
available  with  the  certainty  that  they  once  were.  Improved  local  economic 
conditions,  reduced  racial  discrimination,  and  massive  public  and  private 
efforts  to  improve  the  economic  opportunities  of  minorities  and  the  economi- 
cally disadvantaged  are  having  an  effect  on  the  sources  of  migrant  farm 
workers.  Even  improving  economic  conditions  and  hard  bargaining  by  worker 
representatives  in  Puerto  Rico  are  reducing  the  supply  and  increasing  the 
cost  of  non-local  farm  workers. 

As  these  changes  leading  to  increased  urbanization  of  the  rural 
labor  market  were  taking  place,  changes  in  conditions  of  employment  were  also 
occurring  in  the  economy.  Wage  rates  in  all  occupations  increased  while  hours 
of  work  declined.  A change  in  the  concept  of  fringe  benefits  has  occurred. 

The  company  town,  company  store  and  commodity  benefits  have  given  way  to 
vacations,  sick  leave,  wash-up  time  and  other  more  liberal  employment  con- 
ditions. Employer  paternalism  has  yielded  to  a sense  of  worker's  rights. 

Much  of  this  change  in  attitude  has  occurred  as  a result  of  the  widespread 
unionization  of  non-agricultural  workers. 

Employers  have  also  made  improvements  in  the  work  environment. 

Ciean,  comfortable  work  surroundings  with  music,  adequate  lighting,  and  pleasant 
accomodations  for  workers  away  from  the  job  site  have  become  more  common. 
Technology  has  changed  rapidly  in  many  industries  so  that  the  work  performed 
is  less  physically  demanding. 

Finally,  workers  have  shown  increasing  concern  for  income  security. 
They  are  no  longer  preoccupied  with  the  hourly  wage  scale,  but  are  also  con- 
cerned about  how  many  hours  of  work  will  be  available  each  week  and  each 
year.  Numerous  mechanisms  have  been  negotiated  into  employment  contracts  and 
legislated  to  protect  the  security  of  workers'  incomes. 

These  changes  in  the  conditions  of  non-agricultural  employment  have 
been  slow  in  coming  to  agriculture.  Wage  rates  have  lagged  behind  those  of 
other  industries.  Hours  of  work  on  many  farm  jobs  have  remained  long. 

Fringe  benefits  are  often  either  nonexistent  or  consist,  of  a package  of  com- 
modities. The  employer-employee  relationship  is  often  highly  paternalistic. 

The  physical  work  environment  is  frequently  unpleasant  and  the  work  is  physi- 
cally demanding.  Finally  there  is  little  security  to  even  a permanent  farm 
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job.  Workers  are  not  protected  by  unemployment  insurance,  or  in  many  states 
by  workman’s  compensation,  they  have  no  union  contract  to  fall  back  on,  they 
are  vulnerable  to  business  decisions  and  often  even  the  health  of  the  farm 
operator.  For  these  reasons  many  workers  have  chosen  to  leave  or  not  to 
enter  agriculture  in  favor  of  n on-agricultural  occupations  or  leisure  time. 
Agriculture  has  generally  been  unsuccessful  in  competing  for  the  more  effi- 
cient, stable,  career-oriented  workers. 
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States,  and  Vol.  II,  General  Report,  Wash.,  D.  C.,  1962. 

1964  Census  of  Agriculture,  Vol.  I,  State  Part(s)  for  Northeast 
States,  and  Vol.  II,  General  Report,  Wash.,  D.  C.,  1967  and  1968. 

12)  U0  S.  Dept,  of  Agr.,  Stat.  Rptg.  Serv.,  Agricultural  Prices,  Wash.,  D.  C., 
Monthly  and  Annual  Summary. 

(3)  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agr.,  Econ.  Res.  Serv.,  Farm  Income  Situation,  Wash.,  D. 

C.,  Quarterly  and  Annual  Supplement. 

(4)  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agr.,  Stat.  Rptg.  Serv.,  Farm  Labor,  Wash.,  D.  C.  Monthly. 

(5)  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Labor.  Bur.  of  Labor  Stat.,  Employment  and  Earnings, 

Wash.,  D.  C.,  Monthly. 

(6)  The  Penna.  State  Univ.,  Dept,  of  Agr.  Econ.  and  Rural  Socio. , 

Agricultural  Labor  Statistics  With  Special  Reference  to  the  Northeast 
States,  Univ.  Park,  Penna.,  August  1970. 

(7)  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Comm.,  Bur.  of  the  Census: 

U.  S.  Census  of  Population:  1950,  Vol.  II,  Characteristics  of  the 

Population,  Part  1,  U.  S.  Summary  and  Part(s)  for  Northeast  States, 
Wash,,  D.  C.,  1952. 


U.  S.  Census  of  Population:  1960,  Vol.  I,  Characteristics  of  the 

Population,  Part  1,  U.  S.  Summary  and  Part(s)  for  Northeast  States, 
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Farm  Production  and  Efficiency,  Wash.,  D.  C.,  Annual. 
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ture, Wash.,  D.  C.,  1967. 
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Agribusiness,  Bulletin  1029,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  March  1970. 
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APPENDIX  TABLE  1-  Cash  Receipts  from  Farm  Marketings  by  Major  Commodity 
Groups  for  Selected  Years,  Maine. 


Item 

1950 

1967  | 

Receipts 

($1000) 

Percent  of 

Receipts 

($1000) 

Percent  of 

State 

Receipts 

Regional 

Receipts 

State 

Receipts 

Regional 

Receipts 

All  commodities 

160,911 

100.0 

5.6 

212,397 

100.0 

6.2 

Livestock  and 

livestock  products 

88,803 

55.2 

4.3 

133,041 

62.6 

5.7 

Meat  animals 

9,836 

6.1 

2.7 

6,363 

2.9 

2.0 

Dairy 

29,363 

18.2 

3.2 

37,131 

17.5 

2.8 

Poultry 

49,133 

30.5 

6.2 

88,878 

41.8 

14.3 

Other 

471 

.3 

4.6 

669 

.3 

1.9 

Crops 

72,108 

44.8 

8.9 

79,356 

37.4 

7.2 

Field  crops 

2,971 

1.8 

2.5 

2,372 

1.1 

1.2 

Tobacco 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Vegetables 

57,408 

35.7 

19.4 

60,929 

28.7 

16.5 

Fruit  and  nuts 

4,739 

2.9 

3.6 

6,618 

3.1 

4,0 

Nursery  products 

2,428 

1.5 

1.5 

3,041 

1.4 

1.2 

Other 

4,562 

2.8 

13.2 

6,396 

3.0 

19.1 

SOURCE:  ECONOMIC  RESEARCH  SERVICE,  U.S.D.A. 


APPENDIX  TABLE  2.  Cash  Receipts  from  Farm  Marketings  by  Major  Commodity 
Groups  for  Selected  Years,  Massachusetts. 


Item 

1950 

1967 

Receipts 

($1000) 

Perce 

pt  of 

Receipts 

($1000) 

Percent  of 

State 

Receipts 

Regional 

Receipts 

State 

Receipts 

Regional 

Receipts 

All  commodities 

181,275 

100.0 

6.3 

156,048 

100.0 

4.6 

Livestock  and 

livestock  products 

127,946 

70.6 

6.2 

87,453 

56.0 

3.8 

Meat  animals 

13,658 

7.5 

3.8 

10,435 

6.6 

3.2 

Dairy 

45,417 

25.1 

4.9 

48,399 

31.1 

3.6 

Poultry 

68,677 

37.9 

8.7 

25,391 

16.3 

4.1 

Other 

194 

.1 

1.9 

3,228 

2.0 

9.2 

Crops 

53,329 

29.4 

6.5 

68,595 

44.0 

6.2 

Field  crops 

1,546 

.9 

1.3 

1,245 

.8 

.6 

Tobacco 

9,376 

5.2 

13.6 

10,619 

6.8 

15,0 

Vegetables 

9,574 

5.3 

3.2 

16,085 

10.3 

4.3 

Fruit  and  nuts 

13,579 

7.5 

10.3 

14,684 

9.4 

8.8 

Nursery  products 

18,413 

10.2 

11.1 

25,317 

16.2 

10.5 

Other 

841 

.5 

2.4 

645 

,4 

1.8 

SOURCE:  ECONOMIC  RESEARCH  SERVICE 


U.S.D.A 
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APPENDIX  TABLE  3.  Cash  Receipts  from  Farm  Marketings  by  Major  Commodity 
Groups  for  Selected  Years,  Connecticut. 


Item 

1950 

1967 

Receipts 

($1000) 

Percent  of 

Receipts 

($1000) 

Percent  of 

State 

Receipts 

Regional 

Receipts 

State 

Receipts 

Regional 

Receipts 

All  commodities 

146,871 

100.0 

5.1 

159,844 

100.0 

r , j 

4.7 

Livestock  and 

i ivestock  products 

97,911 

66o  7 

4.7 

93,444 

58.4 

4.0 

Meat  animals 

9,305 

6.3 

2.6 

6,663 

4.1 

2.1 

Dairy 

38,605 

26.3 

4.2 

44,420 

27.8 

3.3 

Poultry 

49,795 

33.9 

6.3 

40,093 

25.0 

6.4 

Other 

206 

.1 

2.0 

2,268 

1.5 

6.4 

Crops 

48,960 

33.3 

6.0 

66,400 

41.6 

6.0 

Field  crops 

1,102 

.8 

.9 

1,187 

.8 

.6 

Tobacco 

23,907 

16.3 

34.8 

30,301 

19.0 

42.7 

Vegetables 

6,469 

4.4 

2.2 

11,095 

6.9 

3.0 

Fruit  and  nuts 

4,288 

2.9 

3.3 

3,600 

2.2 

2.2 

Nursery  products 

12,342 

8.4 

7.4 

19,960 

12.5 

7.7 

Other 

852 

.6 

2.5 

257 

.1 

.8 

SOURCE:  ECONOMIC  RESEARCH  SERVICE,  U.S.D.A. 


APPENDIX  TABLE  4.  Cash  Receipts  from  Farm  Marketings  by  Major  Commodity 
Groups  for  Selected  Years,  Vermont. 


Item 

1950 

1967 

Receipts 

($1000) 

Percen 

t of 

Receipts 

($1000) 

Percent  of 

State 

Receipts 

Regional 

Receipts 

State 

Receipts 

Regional 

Receipts 

All  commodities 

Livestock  and 
livestock  products 
Meat  animals 
Dairy 
Poul try 
Other 

Crops 

Field  crops 
Tobacco 
Vegetables 
Fruit  and  nuts 
Nursery  products 
Other 


102,347 

100.0 

88,980 

86.9 

14,257 

13.9 

65,004 

63.5 

9, <+20 

9.2 

299 

.3 

13,367 

13.1 

1,898 

1.9 

1,476 

1.4 

1,939 

1.9 

708 

.7 

7,346 

7.2 

3.5 

136,931 

4.3 

122,908 

4.0 

12,397 

7.0 

105,163 

1.2 

4,276 

2.9 

1,072 

1.6 

14,023 

1.6 

2,673 

.5 

1,739 

1.5 

3,121 

.4 

1,149 

21.3 

5,341 

100.0 

4.0 

89.7 

5.3 

9.0 

3.8 

76.8 

7.8 

3.1 

.7 

.8 

3.0 

10.3 

1.3 

1.9 

1.3 

1.3 

.5 

2.3 

1.9 

.8 

.4 

3.9 

15.9 

SOURCE:  ECONOMIC  RESEARCH  SERVICE,  U.S.D.A. 

5210 
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APPENDIX  TABLE  5.  Cash  Receipts  from  Farm  Marketings  by  Major  Commodity 
Groups  for  Selected  Years,  New  Hampshire. 


Item 

1950 

1967 

Receipts 

($1000) 

Percent  of 

Receipts 

($1000) 

Percent  of 

State 

Receipts 

Regional 

Receipts 

State 

Receipts 

Regional 

Receipts 

All  commodities 

60,310 

100.0 

2.1 

56,090 

100.0 

1.6 

Livestock  and 

livestock  products 

52,227 

86.6 

2.5 

44,185 

78.7 

1.9 

Meat  animals 

5,543 

9.1 

1.5 

3,957 

7.0 

1.2 

Dairy 

17,110 

28.4 

1.9 

23,455 

41.8 

1.7 

Poultry 

29,356 

48.7 

3.7 

15,633 

27.8 

2.5 

Other 

218 

.4 

2.1 

1,140 

2.1 

3.2 

Crops 

8,083 

13.4 

1.0 

11,905 

21.3 

1.1 

Field  crops 

1,067 

1.8 

.9 

990 

1.8 

.5 

Tobacco 

-- 

-- 

— 

— 

-- 

Vegetables 

1,977 

3.3 

.7 

2,536 

4.5 

.7 

Fruit  and  nuts 

2,537 

4.2 

1.9 

3,168 

5.6 

1.9 

Nursery  products 

1,922 

3.2 

1.2 

3,718 

6.6 

1.4 

Other 

580 

1.0 

1.7 

1,493 

2.7 

4.4 

SOURCE:  ECONOMIC  RESEARCH  SERVICE,  U.S.D.A. 

appendix  TABLE  6.  1 

1 

Cash  Receipts  from  Farm  Marketing 
Croups  for  Selected  Years,  Rhode 

is  by  Major  Commodity 
Island. 

1950 

1967 

Percen 

t of 

Percent  of 

Item 

Receipts 

($1000) 

State 

Receipts 

Regional 

Receipts 

Receipts 

($1000) 

State 

Receipts 

Regional 

Receipts 

All  commodities 

22,393 

100.0 

.8 

19,537 

100.0 

.6 

Livestock  and 

livestock  products 

16,590 

74.1 

.8 

10,361 

53.0 

.4 

Meat  animals 

1,384 

6.2 

.4 

1,210 

6. 1 

.4 

Dairy 

8,417 

37.6 

.9 

5,599 

28.7 

.4 

Poultry 

6,203 

27.7 

.8 

3,523 

18.0 

. 6 

Other 

586 

2.6 

5.7 

29 

.1 

.1 

Crops 

5,803 

25.9 

.7 

9,176 

47.0 

.8 

Field  Crops 

134 

.6 

.1 

114 

. 6 

.1 

Tobacco 

— 

— 

-- 

- - 

- - 

Vegetables 

2,205 

9.8 

.7 

4,041 

20.7 

1.1 

Fruit  and  nuts 

554 

2.5 

.4 

399 

2.0 

.2 

Nursery  products 

2,910 

13.0 

1.8 

4,604 

23.6 

1.8 

Other 

o = 

18 

. 1 

ERJCjRCE:  ECONOMIC  RESEARCH  SERVICE,  U.S.D.A. 

iiBBiB®«in^ess  than  0.05  percent.  5211 
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APPENDIX  TABLE  7.  Cash  Receipts  from  Farm  Marketings  by  Major  Commodity 
Groups  for  Selected  Years,  New  York. 


Item 

1950 

1967 

Receipts 

($1000) 

Percen 

t or 

Receipts 

($1000) 

Percent  of 

State 

Receipts 

Regional 

Receipts 

State 

Receipts 

Regional 

Receipts 

All  commodities 

785,679 

100.0 

27.1 

994,103 

100.0 

29.0 

Livestock  and 

livestock  products 

563,555 

H- 

27.1 

698,517 

70.2 

30.0 

Meat  animals 

94,461 

12.0 

26.3 

78,888 

7.9 

24.4 

Dairy 

343,446 

43.7 

37.2 

531,914 

53.5 

39.4 

Poultry 

123,175 

15.7 

15.6 

77,958 

7,8 

12.5 

Other 

2,473 

.3 

23.9 

9,757 

1.0 

27.7 

Crops 

222,124 

28.3 

27.1 

295,586 

29.8 

26.9 

Field  crops 

29,704 

3.8 

25.3 

39,758 

3.9 

20.0 

Tobacco 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Vegetables 

92,082 

11.7 

31.0 

115,659 

11.6 

31.3 

Fruit  and  nuts 

46,351 

5.9 

35.3 

72,728 

7.3 

43.7 

Nursery  products 

46,385 

5.9 

28.0 

58,904 

5.9 

22.7 

Other 

7,602 

1.0 

22.0 

8,537 

.9 

25.4 

SOURCE:  ECONOMIC  RESEARCH  SERVICE,  U.S.D.A. 

APPENDIX  TABLE  8. 

Cash  Receipts  from  Farm  Marketings  by  Major  Commodity 
Groups  for  Selected  Years,  New  Jersey. 

1950 

1967 

Percent  of 

Percent  of 

Item 

Receipts 

($1000) 

State 

Receipts 

Regional 

Receipts 

Receipts 

($1000) 

State 

Receipts 

Regional 

Receipts 

All  commodities 

292,717 

100.0 

10.1 

251,976 

100.0 

7.3 

Livestock  and 

livestock  products 

188,136 

64.3 

9.0 

101,807 

40.4 

4.4 

Meat  animals 

16,780 

5.7 

4.7 

12,350 

4.9 

3.8 

Dairy 

60,172 

20.6 

6.5 

49,069 

19.4 

3.6 

Poultry 

110,681 

37.8 

14.1 

38,081 

15.1 

6.1 

Other 

503 

.2 

4.9 

2,307 

.9 

6.5 

Crops 

104,581 

35.7 

12.8 

150,169 

59.6 

13.7 

Field  crops 

5,501 

1.9 

4.7 

11,492 

4.5 

5.8 

Tobacco 

-- 

— 

— 

Vegetables 

59,406 

20.3 

20.0 

79,346 

31.5 

21 .4 

Fruit  and  nuts 

13,984 

4.8 

10.6 

21,552 

8.5 

12.9 

Nursery  products 

25,690 

8.8 

15.5 

37,096 

14.7 

14.3 

Other 

" 

" 

683 

.3 

2.0 

SOURCE:  ECONOMIC  RESEARCH  SERVICE,  U.S.D.A. 
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APPENDIX  TABLE  9.  Cash  Receipts  from  Farm  Marketings  by  Major  Commodity 
Groups  for  Selected  Years,  Pennsylvania. 


Item 

1950 

1967 

Receipts 

($1000) 

Percent  of 

Receipts 

(.$1000) 

Percen 

t of 

State 

Receipts 

Regional 

Receipts 

State 

Receipts 

Regional 

Receipts 

All  commodities 

697,948 

100.0 

24.1 

888,285 

100.0 

25.9 

Livestock  and 

livestock  products 

526,346 

75.4 

25.3 

657,441 

74.0 

28.2 

Meat  animals 

127,248 

18.2 

35.4 

125,625 

14.1 

38.9 

Dairy 

227,964 

32.7 

24.7 

384,853 

43.3 

28.5 

Poultry 

168,673 

24.2 

21.4 

135,497 

15.2 

21.8 

Other 

2,461 

.4 

23.8 

11,466 

1.3 

32.5 

Crops 

171,602 

24.6 

21.1 

230,844 

26.0 

21.0 

Field  crops 

44,898 

6.4 

38.2 

63,032 

7.0 

31.7 

Tobacco 

13,438 

1.9 

19.5 

9,668 

1.1 

13.6 

Vegetables 

37,228 

5.3 

12.6 

40,863 

4.6 

11.0 

Fruit  and  nuts 

26,337 

3.8 

20.0 

25,556 

2.8 

15.3 

Nursery  products 

41,833 

6.0 

25.2 

86,054 

9.7 

33.1 

Other 

7,868 

1.1 

22.8 

5,671 

.7 

16.9 

SOURCE:  ECONOMIC  RESEARCH  SERVICE,  U.S.D.A. 


APPENDIX  TABLE  10.  Cash  Receipts  from  Farm  Marketings  by  Major  Commodity 
Groups  for  Selected  Years,  Delaware. 


Item 

1950 

1967 

Receipts 

($1000) 

Percent  of 

Receipts 

($1000) 

Percen 

t of 

State 
, Receipts 

Regional 

Receipts 

State 

Receipts 

Regional 

Receipts 

All  commodities 

99,066 

100.0 

3.4 

131,953 

100.0 

3.8 

Livestock  and 

livestock  products 

82,855 

83.6 

4.0 

87,379 

66.2 

3.8 

Meat  animals 

4,100 

4.1 

1.1 

3,421 

2.5 

1.1 

Dairy 

8,194 

8.3 

.9 

8,293 

6.3 

.6 

Poultry 

70,116 

70.8 

8.9 

75,451 

57.1 

12.1 

Other 

445 

.4 

4.3 

214 

• 2 

.6 

Crops 

16,211 

16.4 

2.0 

44,574 

33.8 

4.1 

Field  crops 

5,508 

5.6 

4.7 

23,580 

17.9 

11.9 

Tobacco 

-- 

... 

-- 

~ - 

Vegetables 

6 , 564 

6.6 

2.2 

14,903 

11.3 

4.0 

Fruit  and  nuts 

1,344 

1.4 

1.0 

1,125 

.8 

.7 

Nursery  products 

2,226 

2.2 

1.3 

4,564 

3.4 

1.8 

Other 

569 

.6 

1.6 

402 

.4 

1.2 

l^j^SOURCE:  ECONOMIC  RESEARCH  SERVICE,  U.S.D.A. 
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APPENDIX  TABLE  11.  Cash  Receipts  from  Farm  Marketings  by  Major  Commodity 
Groups  for  Selected  Years,  Maryland. 


1950 

1967 

Item 

Receipts 

($1000) 

Percent  of 

Receipts 

($1000) 

Percent  of 

State 

Receipts 

Regional 

Receipts 

State 

Receipts 

Regional 

Receipts 

All  commodities 

228 , 704 

100.0 

7.9 

328,087 

100.0 

9.6 

Livestock  and 

livestock  products 

154,133 

67.4 

7.4 

219,523 

66.9 

9.4 

Meat  animals 

30,014 

13*  1 

8.4 

35,161 

10.7 

10.9 

Dairy 

56,078 

24  o 5 

6.1 

89,169 

27.2 

6.6 

Poultry 

67,168 

29.4 

8.5 

93,770 

28.6 

15.1 

Other 

873 

,4 

8.4 

1,423 

.4 

4.0 

Crops 

74,571 

32.6 

9,2 

108,564 

33.1 

9.9 

Field  crops 

19,241 

8.4 

16.4 

49,559 

15.1 

24.9 

Tobacco 

19,963 

8.7 

29.0 

17,436 

5.3 

24.6 

Vegetables 

20,525 

9.0 

6.9 

21,679 

6.6 

5.9 

Fruit  and  nuts 

5,199 

2.3 

4.0 

5,794 

1.7 

3.5 

Nursery  products 

7,790 

3.4 

4.7 

11,965 

3.6 

4.6 

Other 

1,853 

.8 

5.4 

2,131 

.6 

6.3 

SOURCE:  ECONOMIC  RESEARCH  SERVICE,  U.S.D.A. 

APPENDIX  TABLE  12.  i 
1 

Cash  Receipts  from  Farm  Marketin 
Groups  for  Selected  Years,  West 

gs  by  Major  Commodity 
Virginia. 

1950 

1967 

Percent  of 

Percent  of 

Item 

Receipts 

($1000) 

State 

Receipts 

Regional 

Receipts 

Receipts 

($1000) 

State 

Receipts 

Regional 

Receipts 

All  commodities 

116,614 

100.0 

4.0 

93,679 

100.0 

2.7 

Livestock  and 

livestock  products 

92,717 

79.5 

4.5 

72,978 

77.9 

3.1 

Meat  animals 

32,715 

28.1 

9.1 

26,186 

27.9 

8.1 

Dairy 

23,590 

20.2 

2.6 

21,572 

23.0 

1.6 

Poultry 

34,801 

29.8 

4.4 

23,521 

25.1 

3.8 

Other 

1,611 

1.4 

15.6 

1,699 

1.8 

4.8 

Crops 

23,897 

20.5 

2o  9 

20,701 

22.1 

1.9 

Field  crops 

3,953 

3.4 

3.4 

2.770 

2.9 

1.4 

Tobacco 

2,085 

1.8 

3,0 

2,998 

3.2 

4.2 

Vegetables 

1,693 

1.5 

.6 

1,072 

1.1 

.3 

Fruit  and  nuts 

10,517 

9.0 

8.0 

8,213 

8.8 

4.9 

Nursery  products 

3,237 

2.8 

2.0 

3,657 

3.9 

1.4 

Other 

2,412 

2.1 

7.0 

1,991 

2.1 

5.9 

SOURCE:  ECONOMIC  RESEARCH  SERVICE,  U.S.D.A. 
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APPENDIX  TABLE  13.  Total  agricultural  sales:  Twenty  highest  counties, 

Northeast,  1950. 


County 

and 

Percen 

cage  of 

Rank  State 

Sales 

State 

Region 

1,000 

Percent 

Percent 

1. 

Aroostook,  Me. 

$51,511 

78.5 

8.1 

2. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

31,963 

70.6 

5.0 

3. 

Lancaster,  Pa. 

21,188 

15.7 

3.3 

4. 

Suffolk,  N.  Y. 

18,921 

11.5 

2.9 

5. 

Wayne,  N.  Y. 

11,131 

6.9 

1.7 

6. 

Chester,  Pa. 

11,097 

8.2 

1.7 

7. 

Cumberland,  Pa. 

10,260 

14.1 

1.6 

8. 

Monroe,  N.  Y. 

8,948 

5.6 

1.4 

9. 

Bucks,  Pa. 

8,809 

6.5 

1.4 

10. 

Middlesex,  Mass. 

8,634 

13.6 

1.4 

11. 

Monmouth,  N.  J. 

8,585 

11.8 

1.3 

12. 

Nassau,  N.  Y. 

8,019 

5.0 

1.3 

13. 

Gloucester,  N.  J. 

7,922 

10.9 

1.2 

14. 

Hampshire.  Mass. 

7,419 

11.7 

1.2 

15. 

Burlington,  N.  J. 

7,261 

9.9 

1.1 

16. 

York,  Pa. 

7,226 

5.4 

1.1 

17. 

Erie,  N.  Y. 

6,994 

4.4 

1.1 

18. 

Hampden,  Mass. 

5,730 

10.6 

1.1 

19. 

Sussex,  Del. 

6,491 

53.7 

1.0 

o 

CM 

Ontario,  N.  Y. 

5,983 

3.7 

.9 

Total 

$255,090 

-- 

39.8 

Source:  U.  S.  Census  cf  Agriculture,  1950. 


H2*  5 
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APPENDIX  TABLE  14.  Total  agricultural  sales:  Twenty  highest  counties, 

Northeast,  1964. 


Rank 

County 

and 

State 

Sales 

Percentage  of 

State 

Region 

1,000 

Percent 

Percen 

1. 

Aroostook,  Me. 

$123,058 

48.1 

4.4 

2. 

Lancaster,  Pa. 

109,107 

13.8 

3.9 

3. 

Sussex,  Del. 

81,280 

75.5 

2.9 

4. 

Suffolk,  N.  Y. 

48,713 

5.7 

1.7 

5. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

46,709 

33.6 

1.7 

6. 

Chester,  Pa. 

44,885 

5.7 

1.6 

7. 

Berks,  Pa. 

35,038 

4.4 

1.2 

8. 

York,  Pa. 

34,846 

4.4 

1.2 

9. 

Wicomico,  Md. 

30,546 

11.1 

1.1 

10. 

Wayne,  N.  Y. 

30,203 

3.5 

1.1 

11. 

Orange,  N.  Y. 

29,931 

3.5 

1.1 

12. 

Chautaugua,  N.  Y. 

29,171 

3.4 

1.0 

13. 

Erie,  N.  Y. 

27,266 

3.2 

1.0 

14. 

Oneida,  N.  Y. 

25,991 

3.0 

.9 

15, 

Worcester,  Md. 

25,767 

9,3 

.9 

16. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

25,548 

18.4 

.9 

17. 

Franklin,  Pa. 

25,432 

3.2 

.9 

18. 

St.  Lawrence,  N.  Y. 

25,325 

3.0 

. 9 

19. 

Frederick,  Md. 

25,320 

9.2 

.9 

20. 

Delaware,  N.  Y. 

25,286 

2.8 

.9 

Total 

$849,423 

30.2 

Source:  U.  S.  Census  of  Agriculture,  1964. 

ERIC 
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APPENDIX  TABLE  15.  Vegetable  sales:  Twenty  highest  counties,  Northeast,  1950. 


Rank 

County 

and 

State 

Sales 

Percentage  of 

i 

State 

i — 

Region 

1?000 

Percent 

Percen 

1. 

Cumberland,  N.  J. 

$6,953 

26.4 

4.7 

2. 

Bucks,  Pa. 

4,966 

31.4 

3.4 

3. 

Gloucester,  N.  J. 

4,743 

18.0 

3.2 

4. 

Suffolk,  N.  Y. 

3,852 

10.4 

2,6 

5. 

Salem,  N.  J. 

3,627 

13.8 

2.4 

6. 

Orange,  N.  Y. 

3,351 

9.0 

2.3 

7. 

Erie,  N.  Y. 

2,716 

7.3 

1.8 

8. 

Wayne,  N.  Y. 

2,571 

6.9 

1.7 

9. 

Sussex,  Del. 

2,432 

68.1 

1.6 

10. 

Nassau,  N.  Y. 

2,388 

6.4 

1.6 

11. 

Burlington,  N.  J. 

2,215 

8.4 

1.5 

12. 

Orleans,  N.  Y. 

2,123 

5.7 

1.4 

13. 

Monroe,  N.  Y. 

2,058 

5.5 

1.4 

14. 

Middlesex,  Mass. 

1,793 

32.7 

1.2 

15. 

Genessee,  N.  Y. 

1,533 

4.1 

1.0 

16. 

Madison,  N.  Y. 

1,527 

4.1 

1.0 

17. 

Lancaster,  Pa. 

1,512 

9.6 

1.0 

18. 

Wicomico,  Md. 

1,510 

15.4 

1.0 

19. 

Monmouth,  N.  J, 

1,493 

5.7 

1.0 

20. 

Oneida,  N.  Y. 

1,376 

3.7 

„ 9 

Total 

$54,737 

36.7 

Source:  U.  S.  Census  of  Agriculture,  1950. 
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APPENDIX  TABLE  16.  Vegetable  sales:  Twenty  highest  counties,  Northeast,  1964. 


Rank 

County 

and 

State 

Sales 

Percentage  of 

State 

Region 

1,000 

Percent 

Percenl 

1. 

Cumberland,  N.  J. 

$9,622 

26.1 

7.7 

2. 

Orange,  N.  Y. 

7,064 

16.1 

5.6 

3. 

Gloucester,  N.  J. 

6,816 

18.5 

5.4 

4. 

Salem,  N.  J. 

6,390 

17.3 

5.1 

5. 

Erie,  N.  Y. 

4,804 

10.9 

3.8 

6. 

Orleans,  N.  Y. 

4,334 

9.8 

3.5 

7. 

Suffolk,  N.  Y. 

3,571 

8.1 

2.8 

8. 

Burlington,  N.  J. 

3,146 

8.5 

2.5 

9. 

Genessee,  N.  Y. 

3,965 

6.7 

2.4 

10. 

Sussex,  Del. 

2,846 

54.7 

2.3 

11. 

Wayne,  N.  Y. 

2,680 

6.1 

2.1 

12. 

Monroe,  N.  Y. 

2,485 

5.6 

2.0 

13. 

Monmouth,  N.  J. 

2,244 

6.1 

1.8 

14. 

Atlantic,  N.  J. 

2,220 

6.0 

1.8 

15. 

Worcester,  Md. 

1,882 

17.3 

1.5 

16. 

Kent,  Del. 

1,703 

32.7 

1.4 

17. 

Bucks,  Pa. 

1,672 

12.4 

1.3 

18. 

Ontario,  N.  Y. 

1,472 

3.3 

1.2 

19. 

Middlesex,  Mass. 

1,471 

22.3 

1.2 

20. 

Oswego,  N.  Y. 

1,427 

3.2 

1.1 

Total 

$70,816 

-- 

56.5 

Source:  U. 

S.  Census  of  Agriculture,  1964. 

ERIC 
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APPENDIX  TABLE  17.  Fruit 
1950. 

and  nut  sales:  Twenty  highest  counties, 

Northeast, 

County 

and 

Rank  State 

Sales 

Percentage  of 

State 

Region 

O 

O 

o 

I 

Percent 

Percent 

1.  Wayne,  N.  Y. 

$4,889 

18.1 

6.4 

2.  Ulster,  N.  Y. 

2,996 

11.1 

3.9 

3.  Burlington,  N.  J. 

2,915 

28.7 

3.8 

4.  Plymouth,  Mass. 

2,792 

39.1 

3.6 

5.  Niagara,  N.  Y. 

2,673 

9.9 

3.5 

6.  Adams,  Pa. 

2,387 

16.2 

3.1 

7.  Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 

1,944 

7.2 

2.5 

8.  Franklin,  Pa. 

1,935 

13.1 

2.5 

9.  Columbia,  N.  Y. 

1,838 

6.8 

2.4 

10.  Erie,  Pa. 

1,793 

12.1 

2.3 

11.  Orleans,  N.  Y. 

1,761 

6.5 

2.3 

12.  Monroe,  N.  Y. 

1,422 

5.3 

1.9 

13.  Monmouth,  N.  J.  1 

> 1,406 

13.8 

1.8 

14.  Berks,  Pa. 

1,387 

9.4 

1.8 

15.  Jefferson,  W.  Va. 

1,364 

27.8 

1.8 

16.  Worcester,  Mass. 

1,337 

18.7 

1.7 

17.  Washington,  Md. 

1,298 

44,8 

1.7 

18.  Gloucester,  N.  J. 

1,285 

12.6 

1.7 

19.  Dufchess,  N.  Y. 

1,234 

4.6 

1.6 

20.  Berkeley,  W.  Va, 

1,105 

22.5 

1.4 

Total 

$39,760 

-- 

51.7 

Source:  U.  S.  Census  of  Agriculture,  1950. 

ERIC 
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APPENDIX  TABLE  18.  Fruit  and  nut  sales:  Twenty  high*'  t counties,  Northeast, 

1964 


County 

and 

Rank  State 

Sales 

Percentage  of 

State 

Region 

1,000 

Percent 

Percent 

1,  Wayne,  N.  Y. 

$12,818 

22.6 

8.5 

2.  Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 

8,306 

14.6 

5.5 

3.  Adams,  Pa. 

7,716 

28.3 

5.1 

4.  Plymouth,  Mass. 

6,196 

47.0 

4.1 

5.  Erie,  Pa. 

5,857 

21.5 

3.9 

6.  Ulster,  N.  Y. 

5,595 

9.9 

3.7 

7.  Burlington,  N.  J. 

5,343 

24.2 

3.5 

8.  Atlantic,  N.  J. 

4,980 

22.6 

3.3 

9.  Gloucester,  N.  J. 

4,911 

22.3 

3.3 

10.  Niagara,  N,  Y. 

4,649 

8.2 

3.1 

11.  Orleans,  N.  Y. 

3,913 

6.9 

2,6 

12.  ^Berkeley,  W.  Va. 

3,850 

35.7 

2.6 

13.  Franklin,  Pa, 

3,471 

12.7 

2,3 

14.  Jefferson,  W.  Va. 

3,219 

29.8 

2.1 

15.  Washington,  Md. 

2,993 

60.7 

2,0 

16.  Erie,  N.  Y. 

2,927 

5.2 

1.9 

17.  Monroe,  N.  Y. 

2,865 

5.1 

1.9 

18,  Columbia,  N.  Y. 

2,522 

4.4 

1.7 

19.  Worcester,  Mass. 

2,223 

16.9 

1.5 

20.  Hampshire,  Mass. 

1,904 

14.4 

1.3 

Total 

$96,259 

-- 

63.9 

Source:  U.  S.  Census  of  Agriculture,  1964. 

ERIC 
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APPENDIX  TABLE  19.  Sales  of  nursery  products:  Twenty  highest  counties, 

Northeast,  1950. 


County 

and 

Percentage  of 

Rank 

State 

Sales 

State 

Region 

o 

o 

o 

Percent 

Percent 

1. 

Chester,  Pa. 

$8,618 

21.9 

6.5 

2. 

Middlesex,  Mass. 

5,573 

36.0 

4.2 

3. 

Nassau,  N.  Y. 

4,480 

13.0 

3.4 

4. 

Bergen,  N.  J\ 

4,266 

22.2 

3.2 

5. 

Suffolk,  N.  Y. 

4,180 

12.1 

3.1 

6. 

Montgomery,  Pa. 

3,514 

8.9 

2.6 

7. 

Westchester,  N.  Y. 

2,803 

8.1 

2.1 

8. 

Queens,  N.  Y. 

2,696 

7.8 

2.0 

9. 

Allegheny,  Pa. 

2,588 

6.6 

1.9 

10. 

Essex,  Mass. 

2,502 

28.6 

1.9 

11. 

Middlesex,  Conn. 

2,427 

27.7 

1.8 

12. 

Onion,  N.  J. 

2,411 

12.5 

1.8 

13. 

Delaware,  Pa. 

2,397 

6.1 

1.8 

14. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

2,055 

23.5 

1.5 

15. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

2,014 

36.2 

1.5 

16. 

Monmouth,  N.  J. 

2,010 

16.5 

1.5 

17. 

Greene,  N.  Y. 

2,007 

5.8 

1.5 

18. 

Monroe,  N.  Y. 

1,823 

5.3 

1.4 

19. 

Erie,  N.  Y. 

1,772 

5.1 

1.3 

20. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

1,746 

20.0 

1.3 

Total 

$61,878 

-- 

46.3 

j^Pj^Source:  U.  S.  Census  of  Agriculture,  1950. 
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APPENDIX  TABLE  20.  Sales  of  nursery  products:  Twenty  highest  counties, 

Northeast,  1964. 


Rank 

County 

and 

State 

Sales 

Percentage  of 

State 

Region 

1?000 

Percent 

Percent 

1. 

Chester,  Pa. 

$19,246 

30.0 

9.9 

2. 

Suffolk,  N.  Y. 

9,555 

21.6 

4.9 

3. 

Middlesex,  Mass. 

7,804 

40.0 

4.0 

4. 

Nassau,  N.  Y. 

5,573 

12.6 

2.9 

5. 

Butler,  Pa. 

4,965 

7.7 

2.6 

6. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

4,507 

20.3 

2.3 

7. 

Berks,  Pa. 

% 

4,356 

6.8 

2.2 

8. 

Monmouth,  N.  J. 

4,034 

14.4 

2.1 

9. 

Allegheny,  Pa. 

3,778 

5.9 

1.9 

10. 

Bucks,  Pa. 

3,776 

5.9 

1.9 

11. 

Middlesex,  Conn. 

3,698 

24.9 

1.9 

12. 

Bergen,  N.  J. 

3,590 

12c  8 

1.8 

13. 

Montgomery,  Pa. 

3,580 

5.6 

1.8 

14. 

Westchester,  N.  Y. 

2,991 

6.8 

1,5 

15. 

Cumberland,  N.  J. 

2,909 

10.4 

1 .5 

16. 

Union,  N.  J. 

2,891 

10.3 

1.5 

17, 

Erie,  N.  Y. 

2,807 

6.4 

1.4 

18. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

2,747 

18.5 

1.4 

19, 

Lancaster,  Pa. 

2,742 

4.3 

1.4 

?0. 

Middlesex,  N.  J. 

2,719 

6.2 

1.4 

Total 

$98,270 

— 

50.3 

Source:  U.  S.  Census  of  Agriculture,  1964. 
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APPENDIX  TAEJ  ’ 21. 


Employment:  Farm  and  Nonagricultural,  Maine,  Indicated 

Years,  1950-69. 


Year 

Farm  | 

Employment 

Nonagricultural 

Percent  Farm  of 
Nonagricultural 

(1000) 

(1000) 

1950 

58 

253.9 

22.8 

1955 

51 

275.1 

18.5 

1960 

32 

277.5 

11.5 

1961 

32 

277.1 

11.6 

1962 

31 

279.5 

11.1 

1963 

32 

279.6 

11.4 

1964 

31 

285.1 

10.9 

1965 

29 

295.4 

9.8 

1966 

28 

309.2 

9.1 

1967 

24 

316.9 

7.6 

1968 

22 

323.2 

6.8 

1969 

21 

330.3 

6.4 

Source:  STATISTICAL  REPORTING  SERVICE,  USDA  AND  BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS, 


USDL . 

Note:  Estimates  of  farm  employment  and  of  workers  on  nonagricultural  pay- 
rolls are  neither  comparable  nor  additive.  The  former  consists  of 
farm  operators,  unpaid  family  and  hired  workers  while  the  latter 
includes  hired  employees  only,  that  is,  proprietors,  unpaid  family 
and  certain  other  workers  are  excluded.  Still  other  workers  are 
probably  not  included  in  either  series.  For  more  detail  see  foot- 
note, page  56. 


APPENDIX  TABLE  22.  Employment:  Farm  and  Nonagricultural,  New  Hamshire, 

Indicated  Years,  1950-69.1 J 


Year 

Employment 

Percent  Farm  of 
Nonagricultural 

Farm 

Nonagricultural 

(1000) 

(1000) 

1950 

22 

168.3 

13.1 

1955 

17 

183.5 

9.3 

1960 

12 

197.6 

6,1 

1961 

11 

198.7 

5.5 

1962 

10 

204.6 

4.9 

1963 

10 

205.4 

4.9 

1964 

10 

209,4 

4.8 

1965 

9 

217.2 

4.1 

1966 

10 

231.6 

4.  3 

1967 

8 

244.0 

3.3 

1968 

7 

251.8 

2.8 

1969 

7 

258.0 

2,7 

-^Sources  and  Note:  See  Appendix  Table  21. 


o 
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APPENDIX  TABLE  23.  Employment:  Farm  and  Nonagricultural,  Vermont,  Indicated 

Years,  1950-69-1/ 


Year 

Employment 

Percent  Farm  of 
Nonagricultural 

Farm 

Nonagricultural 

(1000) 

(1000) 

1950 

43 

96.9 

44.4 

1955 

35 

102.1 

34.3 

1960 

28 

107.9 

25.9 

1961 

26 

107.3 

24.2 

1962 

24 

110.5 

21.7 

1963 

24 

111.5 

21.5 

1964 

23 

113.7 

20.2 

1965 

21 

121.3 

17.3 

1966 

20 

130.8 

15.3 

1967 

17 

136.3 

12.5 

1968 

15 

140.3 

10.7 

1969 

15 

145.2 

10.3 

— Sources  and  Note:  See  Appendix  Table  21. 


APPENDIX  TABLE  24.  Employment:  Farm  and  Nonagricultural,  Massachusetts, 

Indicated  Years,  1950-69-1/ 


Year 

Employment 

Percent  Farm  of 
Nonagricultural 

Farm 

Nonagricultural 

(1000) 

(1000) 

1950 

58 

1,761.0 

3.3 

1955 

48 

1,818.4 

2.6 

1960 

36 

1,909.9 

1.9 

1961 

35 

1,920.8 

1.8 

1962 

32 

1,951.9 

1.6 

1963 

30 

1,950.9 

1.5 

1964 

27 

1,963.7 

1.4 

1965 

26 

2,018.9 

1.3 

1966 

25 

2,105.2 

1.2 

1967 

21 

2,165.3 

1.0 

1968 

19 

2,200.2 

.9 

1969 

18 

2,238.6 

.8 

— ^Sources  and  Note: 


See  Appendix  Table  2 1. 
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APPENDIX  TABLE  25.  Employment:  Farm  and  Nonagricultural,  Rhode  Island, 

Indicated  Years,  1950-69. 1/ 


Year 

Employment 

Percent  Farm  of 
Nonagricultural 

Farm 

Nonagricultural 

(1000) 

(1000) 

1950 

4 

298.6 

1.3 

1955 

5 

295.0 

1.7 

1960 

4 

291.7 

1.4 

1961 

4 

291.6 

1.4 

1962 

4 

298.3 

1.3 

1963 

3 

298.1 

1.0 

1964 

3 

303.9 

1.0 

1965 

3 

316.7 

.9 

1966 

3 

330.0 

.9 

1967 

3 

338.3 

.9 

1968 

3 

343.0 

.9 

1969 

2 

343.4 

.6 

—^Sources  and  Note:  See  Appendix  Table  21. 


APPENDIX  TABLE  26.  Employment:  Farm  and  Nonagricultural,  Connecticut, 


Indicated 

Years,  1950-69.1/ 

Year 

Employment 

Percent  Farm  of 
Nonagricultural 

Farm 

Nonagricultural 

(1000) 

(1000) 

1950 

34 

766.1 

4.4 

1955 

32 

874.8 

3.7 

1960 

25 

915.4 

2 , 7 

1961 

24 

922.6 

2.6 

1962 

25 

949.8 

2.6 

1963 

22 

969.3 

2.3 

1964 

22 

991.2 

2.2 

1965 

20 

1032.9 

1.9 

1966 

18 

1095.4 

1.6 

1967 

14 

1130.1 

1.2 

1968 

14 

1158.0 

1.2 

1969 

14 

1194.9 

1.2 

—^Sources  and  Note:  See  Appendix  Table  21. 
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APPENDIX  TABLE  27.  Employment:  Farm  and  Nonagricultural,  New  York, 

Indicated  Years,  1950-69. 1/ 


Employment 

Percent  Farm  of 

Year 

Farm 

Nonagricultural 

Nonagricultural 

1950 

(1000) 

248 

(1000) 

5576.0 

4.4 

1955 

200 

5917.1 

3.4 

1960 

164 

6181.9 

2.7 

1961 

160 

6157.7 

2.6 

1962 

153 

6261.3 

2.4 

1963 

143 

6273.3 

2.3 

1964 

131 

6370.7 

2.1 

1965 

122 

6518.7 

1.9 

1966 

112 

6709.5 

1.7 

1967 

105 

6858.3 

1.5 

1968 

101 

7001.7 

1.4 

1969 

100 

7180.9 

1.4 

— Sources  and  Note:  See  Appendix  Table  21. 


APPENDIX  TABLE  28.  Employment;  Farm  and  Nonagricultural,  New  Jersey, 
Indicated  Years,  1950-69.1 / 


Year 

Employment 

Percent  Farm  of 
Nonagricultural 

Farm 

Nonagricultural 

(1000) 

(1000) 

1950 

66 

1657.1 

4.0 

1955 

58 

1865.3 

3.1 

1960 

44 

2017.1 

2.2 

1961 

42 

2033.7 

2.1 

1962 

41 

2096.1 

2.0 

1963 

39 

2129.3 

1.8 

1964 

37 

2168.5 

1.7 

1965 

33 

2255.7 

1.5 

1966 

27 

2357.7 

1.1 

1967 

23 

2420.8 

.9 

1968 

23 

2489.7 

.9 

1969 

21 

2582.1 

.8 

—^Sources  and  Note: 


See  Appendix  Table  21. 


ERiC 


5226 
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APPENDIX  TABLE  29,  Employment:  Farm  and  Nonagricultural,  Pennsylvania, 

Indicated  Years,  1950-69. JL / 


Year 

I 

Farm 

employment 

Nonagricultural 

Percent  Farm  of 
Nonagricultural 

<1000) 

(1000) 

• 

1950 

302 

3643.3 

8.3 

1955 

244 

3747.8 

6 . 5 

1960 

194 

3712.9 

5.2 

1961 

185 

3635.2 

5.1 

1962 

171 

3692.4 

4.6 

1963 

162 

3692.0 

4.4 

1964 

153 

3773.0 

4.1 

1965 

137 

3914.4 

3.5 

1966 

131 

4073.3 

3.2 

1967 

128 

4167.2 

3.1 

1968 

121 

4259.5 

2.8 

1969 

115 

4369.6 

2.6 

—^Sources 

and  Note: 

See  Appendix  Table  21, 

APPENDIX  TABLE  30. 

Employment:'  Farm  and  Nonagricultural,  Delaware, 
Indicated  Years,  1950-69.1 J 

Employment 

Percent  Farm  of 

Year 

Farm 

Nonagricultural 

(1000) 

(1000) 

1950 

jl9 

120.5 

15.8 

1955 

13 

143.6 

9.1 

1960 

12 

153.8  k 

7,8 

1961 

12 

151.9 

7.9 

1962 

12 

156.1 

7.7 

1963 

12 

163.4 

7.3 

1964 

10 

170.5 

5,9 

1965 

10 

184.1 

5.4 

1966 

9 

192.7 

4.7 

1967 

8 

197.3 

4.1 

1968 

7 

202.4 

3.5 

1969 

7 

207.9 

3.4 

-Sources  and  Note:  See  Appendix  Table  21, 
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APPENDIX  TABLE  31 . Employment:  Farm  and  Nonagricultural,  Maryland, 

Indicated  Years,  1950-69.17 


Year 

Employment 

Percent  Farm  of 
Nonagricultural 

Farm 

Nonagricultural 

(1000) 

(1000) 

1950 

82 

716.1 

11.5 

1955 

65 

835.4 

7.8 

1960 

57 

896.4 

6.4 

1961 

54 

910.5 

5.9 

1962 

56 

948.4 

5.9 

1963 

54 

979.3 

5.5 

1964 

50 

1011.8 

4.9 

1965 

47 

1059.9 

4.4 

1966 

39 

1134.8 

3.4 

1967 

36 

1181.7 

3.0 

1968 

34 

1227.0 

2.8 

1969 

32 

1277.4 

2.5 

— ^Sources  and  Note:  See  Appendix  Table  21. 


APPENDIX  TABLE  32.  Employment:  Farm  and  Nonagricultural,  West  Virginia, 

Indicated  Years,  1950-69.1/ 


Year 

Employment 

Percent  Farm  of 
Nonagricultural 

Farm 

Nonagricultural 

(1000) 

(1000) 

1950 

120 

524.3 

22.9 

1955 

92 

480.5 

19.1 

1960 

71 

460.0 

i5.4 

1961 

69 

448.1 

15,4 

1962 

64 

447.5 

14.3 

1963 

57 

449.9 

12.7 

1964 

53 

460.9 

11.5 

1965 

49 

476.6 

10.3 

1966 

42 

495.1 

8.5 

1967 

41 

503.6 

8.1 

1968 

39 

508.4 

7,7 

1969 

37 

512.9 

7.2 

—^Sources  and  Note: 


See  Appendix  Table  21, 
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APPENDIX  TABLE  33,  Farm  operators  and  unpaid  family  workers  by  months  for  states,  the  Northeast  Region 

and  the  United  States,  1950. 
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APPENDIX  TABLE  35,  Farm  operators  and  unpaid  family  workers  by  months  for  states,  the  Northeast  Region 

and  the  United  States,  1955. 
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SOURCE:  STATISTICAL  REPORTING  SERVICE 


APPENDIX  TABLE  36.  Hired  farm  workers  by  months  for  states,  the  Northeast  Region  and  the  United  States 

1955. 
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APPENDIX  TABLE  38.  Hired  farm  workers  by  months  for  states,  the  Northeast  Region  and  the  United  States,  1960, 
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APPENDIX  TABLE  39,  Farm  operators  and  unpaid  family  workers  by  months  for  states,  the  Northeast  Region 

and  the  United  States,  1961, 
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APPENDIX  TABLE  40.  Hired  farm  workers  by  months  for  states,  the  Northeast  Region  and  the  United  States,  1961. 
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APPENDIX  TABLE  41.  Farm  operators  and  unpaid  family  workers  by  months  for  states,  the  Northeast  Region 

and  the  United  States,  1962. 
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APPENDIX  TABLE  48.  Hired  farm  workers  by  months  for  states,  the  Northeast  Region  and  the  United  States,  1965. 
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APPENDIX  TABLE  49,  Farm  operators  and  unpaid  family  workers  by  months  for  states,  the  Northeast  Region 

and  the  United  States,  1966. 
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APPENDIX  TABLE  50.  Hired  farm  workers  by  months  for  states,  the  Northeast  Region  and  the  United  States,  1966. 
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APPENDIX  TABLE  52.  Hired  farm  workers  by  months  for  states,  the  Northeast  Region  and  the  United  States,  1967. 
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APPENDIX  TABLE  53.  Farm  operators  and  unpaid  family  workers  by  months  for  states,  the  Northeast  Region 

and  the  United  States,  1968. 
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APPENDIX  TABLE  57.  Hired  Labor  on  Commercial  Farms,  Maine, 
Indicated  Years,  1950-64. 


Item 

1950 

1954 

1959 

1964 

Commercial  farms,  Number 

15,768 

13,221 

9,785 

7,910 

Reporting  labor  expenditures 
Number 
Percent 

11,519 

73.1 

8,900 

67.3 

7,005 

71.6 

5,727 

72.4 

Labor  expenditures 
Total  (1000) 

Per  farm  reporting 

$22,808 

$1,980 

$18,108 

$2,035 

$21,085 

$3,010 

$21,640 

$3,779 

Reporting  regular  hired  workers 
Number 
Percent 

3,164 

20.1 

2,656 

20.1 

2,234 

22.8 

2,292 

29.0 

Regular  hired  workers 
Total 

Per  farm  reporting 

5,536 

1.75 

4,743 

1.79 

3,915 

1.75 

5,356 

2.34 

SOURCE:  CENSUS  OF  AGRICULTURE 


APPENDIX  TABLE  58.  Hired  Labor  on  Commercial  Farms,  Vermont, 
Indicated  Years,  1950-64. 

Item 

1950 

1954 

1959 

1964 

Commercial  farms,  Number 

13,056 

11,891 

9,006 

7,168 

Reporting  labor  expenditures 

Number 

9,407 

7,559 

6,111 

4,878 

Percent 

72.0 

63.6 

67.9 

68.1 

Labor  expenditures 

Total  (1000) 

$10,812 

$9,991 

$10,607 

$9,775 

Per  farm  reporting 

$1,149 

$1,322 

$1,736 

$2,004 

Reporting  regular  hired  workers 

Number 

3,805 

3,134 

2,700 

2,360 

Percent 

29.1 

26.4 

30.0 

32.5 

Regular  hired  workers 

Total 

5,677 

4,523 

4,069 

4,074 

Per  farm  reporting 

1.49 

1.44 

1.50 

1.73 

SOURCE:  CENSUS  OF  AGRICULTURE 


APPENDIX  TABLE  59.  Hired  Labor  on  Commercial  Farms,  New  Hampshire, 
Indicated  Years,  1950-64. 


Item 

1950 

1954 

1959 

1964 

Commercial  farms,  Number 

6,393 

5,425 

3,419 

2,656 

Reporting  labor  expenditures 
Number 
Perc ent 

4,206 
. 65.8 

3,037 

56.0 

2,195 

64.2 

1,607 

60.5 

Labor  expenditures 
Total  (1000) 

Per  farm  reporting 

$7,235 

$1,720 

$5,180 

$1,706 

$6,279 

$2,861 

$5,364 

$3,338 

Reporting  regular  hired  workers 
Number 
Percent 

1,681 

26.3 

1,192 

22.0 

1,074 

31.4 

834 

31.4 

Regular  hired  workers 
Total 

Per  farm  reporting 

3,359 

2.00 

1,947 

1.63 

2,011 

1.87 

1,671 

2.00 

SOURCE:  CENSUS  OF  AGRICULTURE 

APPENDIX  TABLE  60.  Hired  Labor  on 
Indicated  Year? 

Commercial 
3,  1950-64. 

Farms , Conn 

iecticut , 

Item 

1950 

1954 

1959 

1964 

Commercial  farms,  Number 

9,157 

7,761 

5,378 

4,148 

Reporting  labor  expenditures 

Number 

6,094 

4,984 

3,703 

2,756 

Perc ent 

66.6 

64.2 

68.9 

66.4 

Labor  expenditures 

Total  (1000) 

$22,457 

$17,559 

$21,660 

$25,746 

Per  farm  reporting 

$3,685 

$3,523 

$5,849 

$9,342 

Reporting  regular  hired  workers 

Number 

3,091 

2,176 

1,881 

1,578 

Percent 

33.8 

28.0 

35.0 

38.0 

Regular  hired  workers 

Total 

8,792 

5,926 

5,621 

7,685 

Per  farm  reporting 

2.84 

2.72 

2.99 

4.9 

URCE:  CENSUS  OF  AGRICULTURE 
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APPENDIX  TABLE  61  > Hired  Labor  on  Commercial  Farms,  Rhode  Island 
Indicated  Years,  1950-64. 


Item 

1950 

1954 

1959 

1964 

Commercial  farms,  Number 

1,560 

1,103 

1,086 

748 

Reporting  labor  expenditures 
Number 
Percent 

975 

62.5 

597 

54.1 

720 

66.3 

511 

68.3 

Labor  expenditures 
Total  (1000) 

Per  farm  reporting 

$2,588 

$2,655 

$1,766 

$2,959 

$2,909 

$4,040 

$2,583 

$5,054 

Reporting  regular  hired  workers 
Number 
Percent 

544 

34.9 

236 

21.4 

393 

36.2 

280 

37.4 

Regular  hired  workers 
Total 

Per  farm  reporting 

1,259 

2.31 

565 

2.39 

922 

2.35 

821 

2.93 

SOURCE:  CENSUS  OF  AGRICULTURE 

APPENDIX  TABLE  62,  Hired  Labor  on  Commercial  Farms,  Mas 
Indicated  Years,  1950-64. 

sachusetts , 

) 

Item 

1950 

1954 

1959 

1964 

Commercial  farms,  Number 

13,079 

10,966 

7,153 

5,649 

Reporting  labor  expenditures 

Number 

7,965 

6,665 

4,763 

3,660 

Percent 

60.9 

60.8 

66.6 

64.8 

Labor  expenditures 

Total  (1000) 

$24,367 

$22,832 

$25,518 

$24,632 

Per  farm  reporting 

$3,059 

$3,426 

$5,358 

$6,730 

Reporting  regular  hired  workers 

Number 

3,813 

3,110 

2,424 

2,078 

Percent 

29.2 

28.4 

33.9 

36.8 

Regular  hired  workers 

Total 

9,452 

8,840 

6,766 

7,737 

Per  farm  reporting 

2.48 

2.84 

2.79 

3.72 

SOURCE:  CENSUS  OF  AGRICULTURE 
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APPENDIX  TABLE  63.  Hired  Labor  on  Commercial  Farms,  New  York  , 
Indicated  Years,  1950-64. 


Item 

1950 

1954 

1959 

1964 

Commercial  farms,  Number 

87,889 

77,290 

56,760 

48,376 

Reporting  labor  expenditures 
Number 
Percent 

62,009 

70.6 

46,593 

60.3 

36,994 

65.2 

30,898 

63.9 

Labor  expenditures 
Total  (1000) 

Per  farm  reporting 

$90,371 

$1,457 

$85,193 

$1,828 

$89,595 

$2,422 

$90,465 

$2,928 

Reporting  regular  hired  workers 
Number 
Percent 

23,808 

27.1 

17,344 

22.4 

15,376 

27.1 

14,033 

29.0 

Regular  hired  workers 
Total 

Per  farm  reporting 

39,593 

1.66 

31,844 

2.39 

27,825 

2.35 

31,186 

2.22 

SOURCE:  CENSUS  OF  AGRICULTURE 


APPENDIX  TABLE  64,  Hired  Labor  on  Commercial  Farms,  New  Jersey, 
Indicated  Years,  1950-64. 


Item 

1950 

1954 

1959 

1964 

Commercial  farms,  Number 

18,071 

17,086 

11,726 

8,317 

Reporting  labor  expenditures 

Number 

12,655 

11,386 

8,679 

5,923 

Percent 

70.0 

66.6 

74.0 

71.2 

Labor  expenditures 

Total  (1000) 

$37,693 

$41,066 

$41,261 

$40,362 

Per  farm  reporting 

$2,979 

$3,607 

$4,757 

$6,815 

Reporting  regular  hired  workers 

Number 

6,892 

5,719 

4,159 

3,541 

Percent 

38.1 

33.5 

35.5 

42.6 

Regular  hired  workers 

Total 

16,909 

15,386 

9,993 

12,834 

Per  farm  reporting 

2.45 

2.69 

2.40 

3.62 

SOURCE ; CENSUS  OF  AGRICULTURE 
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APPENDIX  TABLE  65.  Hired  Labor  on  Commercial  Farms,  Pennsylvania, 
Indicated  Years,  1950-64. 


Item 

1950 

1954 

1959 

1964 

Commercial  farms,  Number 

88,230 

82,358 

58,843 

52,962 

Reporting  labor  expenditures 
Number 
Percent 

58,340 

66.1 

46,981 

57.0 

35,794 

60.8 

30,062 

56.8 

Labor  expenditures 
Total  (1000) 

Per  farm  reporting 

$62,256 

$1,067 

$59,973 

$1,277 

$66,805 

$1,866 

$66,936 

$2,148 

Reporting  regular  hired  workers 
Number 
Percent 

19,917 

22.6 

14,779 

18.0 

12,269 

20.9 

11,380 

21.5 

Regular  hired  workers 
Total 

Per  farm  reporting 

33,896 

1.70 

25,750 

1.74 

22,944 

1.87 

24,222 

2.13 

SOURCE : CENSUS  OF  AGRICULTURE 

APPENDIX  TABLE  66.  Hired  Labor  on 
Indicated  Years 

Commercial 
;,  1950-64. 

Farms,  Delaware, 

Item 

1950 

1954 

1959 

1964 

Commercial  farms,  Number 

5,554 

5,005 

3,887 

3,452 

Reporting  labor  expenditures 
Number 
Percent 

3,504 

63.1 

3,212 

64.2 

2,356 

60.6 

1,979 

57.3 

Labor  expenditures 
Total  (1000) 

Per  farm  reporting 

$5,605 

$1,600 

$7,707 

$2,399 

$5,989 

$2,542 

$6,705 

$3,388 

Reporting  regular  hiring  workers 
Number 
Percent 

1,385 

24.9 

1,014 

20.3 

747 

19.2 

820 

23.8 

Regular  hired  workers 
Total 

Per  farm  reporting 

2,992 

2.16 

2,779 

2.74 

1,675 

2.24 

2,339 

2.85 

SOURCE:  CENSUS  OF  AGRICULTURE 


APPENDIX  TABLE  67.  Hired  Labor  on  Commercial 
Indicated  Years,  1950*64. 

Farms,  Mai 

ryland, 

Item 

1950 

1954 

1959 

1964 

Commercial  farms,  Number 

23,452 

22,042 

15,979 

14,467 

Reporting  labor  expenditures 

Number 

16,806 

14,726 

11,322 

9,786 

Percent 

71.7 

66.8 

70.9 

67.6 

Labor  expenditures 

Total  (1000) 

$24,917 

$25,071 

$25,220 

$23,196 

Per  farm  reporting 

$1,483 

$1,702 

$2,227 

$2,370 

Reporting  regular  hired  workers 

Numb  e r 

7,653 

5,397 

4,673 

4,140 

Percent 

32.6 

24.5 

29.3 

28.6 

Regular  hired  workers 

Total 

15,583 

11,564 

8,857 

8,981 

Par  farm  reporting 

2.04 

2.14 

1.90 

2.17 

SOURCE:  CENSUS  OF  AGRICULTURE 

APPENDIX  TABLE  68.  Hired  Labor  on 
Indicated  Years 

Commercial 
, 1950-64. 

Farms,  Wes 

it  Virginia 

Item 

1950 

1954 

1959 

1964 

Commercial  farms,  Number 

23,286 

21,479 

12,605 

12,978 

Reporting  labor  expenditures 

Numb  e r 

12,814 

10,857 

6,603 

5,834 

Percent 

55.0 

50.6 

52.4 

45.0 

Labor  expenditures 

Total  (1000) 

$9,490 

$8,305 

$9,323 

$8,377 

Per  farm  reporting 

$741 

$765 

$1,412 

$1,436 

Reporting  regular  hiring  workers 

Numb  e r 

3,276 

1,790 

1,745 

1,350 

Percent 

14.1 

8.3 

13.8 

10.4 

Regular  hired  workers 

Total 

6,500 

3,612 

3,824 

3,331 

Per  farm  reporting 

1.98 

2.02 

2.19 

2.47 

SOURCE:  CENSUS  OF  AGRICULTURE 


APPENDIX  TABLE  69.  Total  Population,  Civilian  Labor  Force,  Employed  Persons  and  Experienced  Unemployed 

in  Agriculture  by  Place  of  Residence,  Maine,  1950  and  1960. 
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APPENDIX  TABLE  75.  Total  Population,  Civilian  Labor  Force,  Employed  Persons  and  Experienced  Unemployed  in 
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APPENDIX  TABLE  81.  Employed  Persons  and  Farm  Workers  by  Age,  Sex,  and  Color 
Maine,  1950  and  1960. 


1950 

1960 

Item 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

All  Employed 
Persons 

Age 

19  and  under 

9,705 

7,260 

16,965 

13,273 

9,335 

22,608 

20-34 

73,805 

30,248 

104,053 

65,946 

28,360 

94,306 

35-54 

92,648 

36,310 

128,958 

96,275 

49,481 

145,756 

,55  and  older 

47,822 

14,515 

62,337 

44,615 

23,299 

67,914 

Color 

White 

223,487 

88,179 

311,666 

219,530 

110,027 

329,557 

Nonwhite 

493 

154 

647 

579 

448 

1,027 

Total 

223,980 

88,333 

312,313 

220,109 

110,475 

330,584 

farmers  and 
Farm  Managers 

Age 

19  and  under 

114 

8 

122 

113 

8 

121 

20-34 

2,869 

50 

2,919 

1,249 

39 

1,288 

3.5-54 

6,872 

211 

7,083 

3,214 

147 

3,361 

55  and  older 

6,513 

216 

6,729 

3,183 

131 

3,314 

Color 

White 

16,368 

485 

16,853 

7,750 

325 

8,075 

Nonwhite 

— 

— 

9 

9 

Total 

16,368 

485 

16,853 

7,759 

325 

8,084 

arm  Laborers 
and  Foremen 

Age 

19  and  under 

1,969 

63 

2,032 

1,491 

58 

1,549 

20-34 

4,261 

196 

4,457 

1,873 

130 

2,003 

35-54 

2,784 

260 

3,044 

1,666 

294 

1,960 

55  and  older 

1,534 

146 

1,680 

1,067 

88 

1,155 

Color 

White 

10,548 

665 

11,213 

6,054 

570 

6,624 

Nonwhite 

-- 

-- 

-- 

43 

-- 

43 

Total 

10,548 

665 

11,213 

6,097 

570 

6,667 
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APPENDIX  TABLE  82.  Employed  persons  and  Farm  Workers  by  Age,  Sex,  and  Color, 
New  Hampshire,  1950  and  1960 


1950 

1960 

Item 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

All  Employed 
Persons 

Age 

16,922 

19  and  under 

5,849 

5,198 

11,047 

9,426 

7,496 

20-34 

44,356 

22,321 

66,677 

42,915 

21,808 

64,723 

35-54 

58,474 

26,569 

85,043 

66,606 

38,396 

105,002 

55  and  older 

29,646 

10,255 

39,901 

30,481 

17,316 

47,797 

Color 

White 

238,115 

64,257 

302,372 

149,124 

84,763 

233,887 

Nonwhite 

210 

86 

296 

304 

253 

557 

Total 

238,325 

64,343 

302,668 

149,428 

85,016 

234,444 

Farmers  and 
Farm  Managers 

Age 

19  and  under 

51 

4 

55 

44 

— 

44 

20-34 

1,143 

36 

1,179 

397 

32 

429 

35-54 

2,690 

154 

2,844 

1,174 

72 

1,246 

55  and  older 

3,030 

170 

3,200 

1,291 

108 

1,399 

Color 

White 

6,914 

364 

7,278 

2,906 

212 

3,118 

Nonwhite 

— 

-- 

-- 

Total 

6,914 

364 

7,278 

2,906 

212 

3,118 

Farm  Laborers 
and  Foremen 

Age 

19  and  under 

892 

32 

924 

802 

34 

836 

20-34 

1,569 

117 

1,686 

760 

78 

838 

35-54 

1,269 

204 

1,473 

557 

183 

740 

55  and  older 

922 

111 

1,033 

396 

74 

470 

Color 

White 

4,652 

464 

5,116 

2,510 

364 

2,874 

Nonwhite 

— 

— 

-- 

5 

5 

10 

Total 

4,652 

464 

5,116 

2,515 

369 

2,884 

SOURCE:  CENSUS  OF  POPULATION  1 

i}/wi  X 
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APPENDIX  TABLE  83.  Employed  Persons  and  Farm  Workers  by  Age,  Sex,  and  Color 
Vermont,  1950  and  1960. 


1950 

1960 

Item 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

All  Employed 
Persons 


Age 


19  and  under 

20-34 

35-54 

55  and  older 

5,960 

31,992 

40,485 

20,841 

3,473 

12,810 

15,242 

6,461 

Color 

White 

Nonwhite 

99,155 

123 

37,922 

64 

Total 

99,278 

37,986 

9,433 

44,802 

55,727 

27,302 

7,197 

27,353 

40,979 

19,690 

4,490 

11,283 

20,704 

9,900 

11,687 

38,636 

61,683 

29,590 

137,077 

187 

95,043 

176 

46,300 

77 

141,343 

253 

137,264 

95,219 

46,377 

141,596 

Farmers  and 
Farm  Managers 


Age 


19  and  under 

68 

20-34 

2,670 

35-54 

6,098 

55  and  older 

4,312 

Color 

White 

13,142 

Nonwhite 

6 

Total 

13,148 

Farm  Laborers 

and  Foremen 

Age 


19  and  under 

2,812 

20-34 

3,856 

35-54 

2,115 

55  and  older 

1,375 

Color 

White 

10,147 

Nonwhi te 

11 

Total 

10,158 

0 


5 

35 

215 

142 

73 

2,705 

6,313 

4,454 

135 

1,374 

3,943 

2,887 

3 

55 

235 

208 

138 

1,429 

4,178 

3,095 

394 

3 

13,536 

9 

8,339 

501 

8,840 

397 

13,545 

8,339 

501 

8,840 

139 

2,951 

2,154 

86 

2,240 

271 

4,127 

2,078 

209 

2,287 

378 

2,493 

1,407 

320 

1,727 

104 

1,479 

711 

120 

831 

889 

11,036 

6,334 

735 

7,069 

3 

14 

16 

— 

16 

892 

11,050 

6,350 

735 

7,085 

I 


SOURCE:  CENSUS  OF  POPULATION 
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APPENDIX  TABLE  84.  Employed  Persons  and  Farm  Workers  by  Age,  Sex,  and  Color, 
Massachusetts,  1950  and  1960. 


1950 

1960 

Item 

Male  j 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

r Total 

All  Employed 
Persons 

Age 

19  and  under 

41,102 

47,555 

88,657 

73,302 

66,369 

139,671 

20-34 

401,681 

228,975 

630,656 

370,092 

185,131 

555,223 

35-54 

524,199 

235,533 

759,732 

572,439 

323,373 

895,812 

55  and  older 

257,095 

90,438 

347,533 

261,582 

148,024 

409,606 

Color 

White 

1,205,385 

591,659 

1,797,044 

1,251,453 

703,946 

1,955,399 

Nonwhite 

18,692 

10,842 

29,534 

25,962 

18,951 

44,913 

Total 

1,224,077 

602,501 

1,826,578 

1,277,415 

722,897 

2,000,312 

Farmers  and 
Farm  Managers 

Age 

19  and  under 

184 

15 

199 

147 

25 

172 

20-34 

2,482 

108 

2,590 

1,064 

27 

1,091 

35-54 

5,320 

329 

5,649 

2,928 

260 

3,188 

55  and  older 

5,660 

310 

5,970 

3,056 

256 

3,312 

Color 

White 

13,560 

755 

14,315 

7,125 

560 

7,685 

Nonwhite 

86 

7 

93 

70 

8 

78 

Total 

13,646 

762 

14,408 

7,195 

568 

7,763 

Farm  Laborers 
and  Foremen 

Age 

19  and  under 

1,945 

97 

2,042 

2,187 

131 

2,318 

20-34 

4,523 

345 

4,868 

1,866 

187 

2,053 

35-54 

3,581 

557 

4,138 

1,972 

522 

2,494 

55  and  older 

2,605 

275 

2,880 

1,322 

321 

1,643 

Color 

White 

12,424 

1,251 

13,675 

7,192 

1,144 

8,336 

Nonwhite 

230 

23 

253 

155 

17 

172 

Total 

12,654 

1,274 

13,928 

7,347 

1,161 

8,508 

SOURCE:  CENSUS  OF  POPULATION 


0 
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APPENDIX  TABLE  85.  Employed  Persons  and  Farm  Workers  by  Age,  Sex,  and  Color, 
Rhode  Island,  1950  and  1960. 


1950 

1960 

Item 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

All  Employed 
Persons 


ERIC 


Age 


19  and  under 

7,375 

8,490 

15,865 

10,945 

9,482 

20,427 

20-34 

68,742 

41,291 

110,033 

56,732 

29,259 

85,991 

35-54 

85,410 

40,691 

126,101 

95,567 

54,203 

149,770 

55  and  older 

38,838 

13,650 

52,488 

40,184 

20,900 

61,084 

Color 

White 

197,598 

102,500 

300,098 

199,991 

111,742 

311,733 

Nonwhite 

2,767 

1,622 

4,389 

3,437 

2,102 

5,539 

Total 

200,365 

104,122 

304,487 

203,428 

113,844 

317,272 

Farmers  and 
Farm  Managers 

Age 

19  and  under 

38 

5 

43 

26 

26 

20-34 

371 

16 

387 

149 

15 

164 

35-54 

744 

37 

781 

502 

23 

525 

55  and  older 

694 

36 

730 

381 

16 

397 

Color 

White 

1,847 

94 

1,941 

1,054 

54 

1,108 

Nonwhite 

-- 

— 

— 

4 

4 

Total 

1,847 

94 

1,941 

1,058 

54 

1,112 

Farm  Laborers 
and  Foremen 

Age 

19  and  under 

275 

14 

289 

323 

323 

20-34 

629 

42 

671 

405 

16 

421 

35-54 

476 

29 

505 

259 

45 

304 

55  and  older 

320 

9 

329 

168 

21 

189 

Color 

White 

1,700 

94 

1,794 

1,123 

82 

1,205 

Nonwhite 

— 

-- 

— 

32 

-- 

32 

Total 

1,700 

94 

1,794 

1,155 

82 

1,237 

SOURCE:  CENSUS  OF  POPULATION 
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APPENDIX  TABLE  86.  Employed  Persons  and  Farm  Workers  by  Age,  Sex,  and  Color, 
Connecticut,  1950  and  1960. 


1950 

1960 

Item 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

All  Employed 
Persons 


Age 


19  and  under 

20-34 

35-54 

55  and  older 

17,365 

190,013 

242,327 

114,205 

17,895 

105,044 

105,869 

34,892 

35,260 

295,057 

348,196 

149,097 

33,489 

191,820 

316,779 

123,095 

27,291 

89,387 

166,017 

62,566 

60,780 

281,207 

482,796 

185,661 

Color 

White 

Nonwhite 

550,605 

13,305 

255,153 

8,547 

805,758 

21,852 

640,680 

24,503 

328,788 

16,473 

969,464 

40,976 

Total 

563,910 

263,700 

827,610 

665,183 

345,261 

1,010,440 

Farmers  and 


Farm  Managers 
Age 

19  and  under 

141 

10 

151 

103 

4 

107 

20-34 

2,008 

77 

2,085 

795 

44 

839 

35-54 

4,049 

323 

4,372 

2,484 

240 

2,724 

55  and  older 

4,356 

285 

4,641 

2,110 

256 

2,366 

Color 

White 

10,515 

692 

11,207 

5,476 

544 

6,020 

Nonwhite 

39 

3 

42 

16 

-- 

16 

Total 

10,554 

695 

11,249 

5,492 

544 

6,036 

Farm  Laborers 
and  Foremen 

Age 

19  and  under 

1,197 

90 

1,287 

1,438 

114 

1,663 

20-34 

3,133 

276 

3,409 

2,109 

117 

2,226 

35-54 

2,574 

466 

3,040 

1,876 

479 

2,355 

55  and  older 

1,982 

266 

2,248 

1,071 

296 

1,367 

Color 

White 

8,667 

1,058 

9,725 

5,760 

929 

6,689 

Nonwhite 

219 

40 

259 

734 

77 

811 

Total 

8,886 

1,098 

9,984 

6,494 

1,006 

7,500 

ERIC  SOURCE : CENSUS  OF  POPULATION 
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APPENDIX  TABLE  87.  Employed  Persons  and  Farm  Workers  by  Age,  Sex,  and  Color, 
New  York,  1950  and  1960. 


1950 

1960 

Item 

Male 

| Female 

Total 

Male 

Female. 

Total 

All  Employed 
Persons 

Age 

19  and  under 

121,191 

129,923 

251,114 

179,168 

163,540 

342,708 

20-34  1,305,139 

740,714 

2,045,853 

1,265,327 

634,039 

1,899,366 

35-54  1,859,839 

765,678 

2,625,517 

1,966,467 

1,039,129 

3,005,596 

55  and  older 

812,071 

238,423 

1,050,494 

919,254 

432,538 

1,351,792 

Color 

White  3, 

874,665 

1,702,425 

5,577,090 

4,007,493 

2,006,961 

6,014,454 

Nonwhite 

223,575 

172,313 

395,888 

322,723 

262,285 

585,008 

Total  4, 

098,240 

1,874,738 

5,972,978 

4,330,216 

2,269,246 

6,599,462 

Farmers  and 
Farm  Managers 

Age 

19  and  under 

1,139 

51 

1,190 

1,223 

77 

1,300 

20-34 

18,763 

435 

19,198 

10,314 

405 

10,719 

35-54 

39,048 

1,508 

40,556 

25,549 

1,532 

27,081 

55  and  older 

35,207 

1,317 

36,524 

21,565 

1,621 

23,186 

Color 

White 

93,836 

3,275 

97,111 

58,334 

3,607 

61,941 

Nonwhite 

321 

36 

357 

317 

28 

345 

Total 

94,157 

3,311 

97,468 

58,651 

3,635 

62,28b 

Farm  Laborers 
and  Foremen 

Age 

19  and  under 

11,924 

730 

12,654 

10,491 

711 

11,202 

20-34 

20,375 

2,537 

22,912 

10,811 

1,193 

12,004 

35-54 

13,989 

4,053 

18,042 

8,047 

2,949 

10,996 

55  and  older 

10,207 

1,680 

11,887 

5,389 

1,374 

6,763 

Color 

White 

54,854 

8,663 

63,517 

32,930 

6,031 

38,961 

Nonwhite 

1,041 

337 

1,978 

1,808 

196 

2,004 

Total 

56,495 

9,000 

65,495 

34,738 

6,227 

40,965 

SOURCE:  CENSUS  OF  POPULATION 
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APPENDIX  TABLE  88.  Employed  Persons  and  Farm  Workers  by  Age,  Sex,  and  Color, 
New  Jersey,  1950  and  1960. 


ERiC 


1950 

1960 

Item 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

All  Employed 
Persons 

Age 

19  and  under 

39,253 

43 , 144 

82,397 

64,653 

55,902 

120,555 

20-34 

456,356 

239,944 

696,300 

457,908 

209,421 

667,329 

35-54 

612,662 

236,160 

848,822 

760,033 

367,710  : 

L, 127, 743 

55  and  older 

264,746 

69,513 

334,259 

300,058 

129,811 

429,869 

Color 

White  ' 1, 

295,776 

536,809 

1,832,585 

469,274 

681,795  2,151.069 

Nonwhite 

77,241 

51,952 

129,193 

113,378 

81,049 

194,427 

Total  1, 

373,017 

588,761 

1,961,778 

1,582,652 

762,844  2,345,496 

Farmers  and 
Farm  Managers 

Age 

19  and  under 

196 

23 

219 

189 

20 

209 

20-34 

3,868 

154 

4,022 

2,115 

84 

2,199 

35-54 

8,567 

631 

9,198 

5,583 

591 

6,174 

55  and  older 

7,880 

502 

8,382 

4,777 

571 

5,348 

Color 

White 

20,100 

1,277 

21,377 

12,362 

1,245 

13,607 

Nonwhite 

411 

33 

444 

302 

21 

323 

Total 

20,511 

1,310 

21,821 

12,664 

1,266 

13,930 

Farm  Laborers 
and  Foremen 

Age 

19  and  under 

2,536 

236 

2,772 

2,053 

190 

2,243 

20-34 

7,303 

934 

8,237 

3,165 

373 

3,538 

35-54 

5,521 

1,681 

7,202 

3,085 

1,079 

4,164 

55  and  older 

3,576 

744 

4,320 

1,974 

560 

2,534 

Color 

White 

15,800 

3,132 

18,932 

8,398 

1,728 

10,126 

Nonwhite 

3,136 

463 

3,599 

1,879 

474 

2,353 

Total 

18,936 

3,595 

22,531 

10,277 

2,202 

12,479 

SOURCE:  CENSUS  OF  POPULATION 
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APPENDIX  TABLE  89. 
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Employed  Persons  and  Farm  Workers  by  Age  Sex 
Pennsylvania,  1950  and  I960. 


and  Color, 


1950 

I960 

Item 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

| Female 

Total 

All  Employed 
Persons 


Age 


19  and  under 

20-34 

35-54 

55  and  older 

103,208 

963,342 

1,212,283 

550,744 

97,909 

454,073 

418,778 

130,318 

201,117 

1,417,415 

1,631,061 

681,062 

134,449 

808,287 

1,308,607 

533,823 

111,503 

381,289 

618,939 

230,311 

245,952 

1,189,576 

1,927,546 

764,134 

Color 

White 

Nonwhite 

2,687,629 

141,948 

1,020,845 

80,233 

3,708,474 

222,181 

2,610,006 

175,160 

1,221,015 

121,027 

3,831,021 

296,187 

Total 

2,829,577 

1,101,078 

3,930,655 

2,785,166 

1,342,042 

4,127,208 

Farmers  and 

Farm  Managers 

Age 

19  and  under 

20-34 

35-54 

55  and  older 

1,367 

19,953 

37,033 

33,360 

37 

318 

1,087 

1,079 

1,404 

20,271 

38,120 

34,439 

1,419 

10,805 

25,270 

19,561 

47 

380 

1,483. 

1,423 

1,466 

11,185 

26,751 

20,984 

Color 

White 

Nonwhite 

91,490 

223 

2,505 

16 

93,995 

239 

56,895 

160 

3,311 

20 

60,206 

180 

Total 

91,713 

2,521 

94,234 

57,055 

3,331 

60,386 

Farm  Laborers 

and  Foremen 

Age 

19  and  under 

20-34 

35-54 

55  and  older 

13,712 

20,321 

10,639 

8,395 

1,070 

2,515 

3,443 

1,464 

14,782 

22,836 

14,082 

9,859 

11,286 

9,666 

6,552 

4,187 

984 

1,494 

2,900 

1,309 

12,270 

11,160 

9,452 

5,496 

Color 

White 

Nonwhite 

51,861 

1,206 

8,268 

224 

60,129 

1,430 

30,960 

731 

6,618 

69 

37,578 

800 

Total 

53,067 

8,492 

61,559 

31,691 

6,687 

38,378 

SOURCE 
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APPENDIX  TABLE  90.  Employed  Persons  and  Farm  Workers  by  Age,  Sex,  and  Color, 
Delaware,  1950  and  1960. 


Item 

1950 

1960 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Ail  Employed 

Persons 

Age 

19  and  under 

3,678 

2,751 

6,429 

5,165 

3,851 

9,016 

20-34 

31,836 

14,614 

46,450 

34,915 

16,694 

51,609 

35-54 

38 , 244 

14,492 

52,736 

50,338 

24,892 

75,230 

55  and  older 

16,646 

4,392 

21,038 

18,372 

8,723 

27,095 

Color 

White 

78,749 

29,802 

108,551 

95,693 

45,195 

140,888 

Nonwhite 

11,655 

6,447 

18,102 

13,097 

8,965 

22,062 

Total 

90,404 

36,249 

126,653 

108,790 

54,160 

162,950 

Farmers  and 
Farm  Managers 

Age 

19  and  under 

48 

1 

49 

49 

49 

20-34 

1,031 

27 

1,058 

579 

21 

600 

35-54 

2,554 

76 

2,630 

1,559 

109 

1,668 

55  and  older 

2,146 

77 

2,223 

1,448 

78 

1,526 

Color 

White 

5,779 

181 

5,960 

3,478 

204 

3,682 

Nonwhite 

-- 

-- 

-- 

157 

4 

161 

Total 

5,779 

181 

5,960 

3,635 

208 

3,843 

Farm  Laborers 
and  Foremen 

Age 

19  and  under 

639 

62 

701 

467 

12 

479 

20-34 

1,385 

164 

1,549 

878 

94 

972 

35-54 

1,360 

214 

1,574 

953 

216 

1,169 

55  and  older 

770 

73 

843 

614 

105 

719 

Color 

White 

4,154 

513 

4,667 

1,807 

319 

2,126 

Nonwhite 

— 

-- 

— 

1,105 

108 

1,213 

Total 

4,154 

513 

4,667 

2,912 

427 

3,339 

SOURCE:  CENSUS  OF  POPULATION 
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APPENDIX  TABLE  91.  Employed  Persons  and  Farm  Workers  by  Age,  Sex,  and  Color, 
Maryland,  1950  and  1960. 


1950 

1960 

Item 

Male 

Female  , 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

All  Employed 
Persons 


Age 


19  and  under 

20-34 

35-54 

55  and  older 

27,922 

229,435 

274,504 

101,758 

19,821 

106,368 

105,148 

29,225 

47,743 

335,803 

379,652 

130,983 

38,400 

239,524 

354,364 

124,259 

27,836 

113,039 

181,061 

55,485 

66,236 

352,563 

535,425 

179,744 

Color 

White 

Nonwhite 

538,487 

95,132 

207,549 

53,013 

746,036 

148,145 

648,348 

108,199 

306,652 

70,769 

955,000 

178,968 

Total 

633,619 

260,562 

894,181 

756,547 

377,421 

1,133,968 

Farmers  and 
Farm  Managers 


Age 


19  and  under 

471 

13 

20-34 

5,522 

134 

35-54 

11,568 

329 

55  and  older 

9,325 

308 

Color 

White 

23,827 

716 

Nonwhite 

3,059 

68 

Total 

26,886 

784 

484 

422 

12 

434 

5,656 

2,945 

94 

3,039 

11,897 

7,473 

499 

7,972 

9,633 

6,181 

381 

6,562 

24,543 

15,599 

925 

16,524 

3,127 

1,422 

61 

1,483 

27,670 

17,021 

986 

18,007 

Farm  Laborers 
and  Foremen 


Age 


19  and  under 

20-34 

35-54 

55  and  older 

4,427 

7,382 

6,389 

3,554 

312 

887 

1,209 

459 

4,739 

8,269 

7,598 

4,013 

3,063 

3,880 

3,736 

2,399 

239 

311 

763 

352 

3,302 

4,191 

4,499 

2,751 

Color 

White 

Nonwhite 

14,536 

7,216 

1,942 

925 

16,478 

8,141 

8,795 

4,283 

1,200 

465 

9,995 

4,748 

Total 

21,752 

2,867 

24,619 

13,078 

1,665 

14,743 

SOURCE ; 
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APPENDIX  TABLE  92.  Employed  Persons  and  Farm  Workers  by  Age,  Sex,  and  Color, 
West  Virginia,  1950  and  1960. 


1950 

1960 

Item 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

| Total 

All  Employed 
Persons 

Age 

19  and  under 

23,144 

12,318 

35,462 

17,574 

11,733 

29,307 

20-34 

182,887 

54,405 

237,292 

115,137 

44,108 

159,245 

35-54 

204,601 

51,587 

256,188 

181,291 

71,235 

252,526 

55  and  older 

85,336 

13,994 

99,330 

71,151 

25,985 

97,136 

Color 

White 

468,944 

123,529 

592,473 

371,167 

145,005 

516,172 

Nonwhite 

27,024 

8,775 

35,799 

13,986 

8,056 

22,042 

Total 

495,968 

132,304 

628,272 

385,153 

153,061 

538,214 

Farmers  and 
Farm  Managers 

Age 

19  and  under 

497 

11 

508 

275 

11 

286 

20-34 

5,762 

69 

5,831 

1,702 

59 

1,761 

35-54 

13,345 

330 

13,675 

4,824 

274 

5,098 

55  and  older 

16,830 

447 

17,277 

6,064 

487 

6,551 

Color 

White 

36,245 

855 

37,100 

12,821 

831 

13,652 

Nonwhite 

189 

2 

191 

44 

— 

44 

Total 

36,434 

857 

37,291 

12,865 

831 

13,696 

Farm  Laborers 
and  Foremen 

Age 

19  and  under 

5,873 

187 

6,060 

1,999 

88 

2,087 

20-34 

8,0A8 

348 

8,396 

2,392 

160 

2,552 

35-54 

4,876 

504 

5,380 

2,284 

230 

2,514 

55  and  older 

3,113 

225 

3,338 

1,240 

121 

1,361 

Color 

White 

21,463 

1,252 

22,715 

7,615 

589 

8,204 

Nonwhite 

447 

12 

459 

300 

10 

310 

Total 

21,910 

1,264 

23,174 

7,915 

599 

8,514 

SOURCE:  CENSUS  OF  POPULATION 
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FOREWORD 


This  is  the  fifth  report  in  the  Special  Labour  Force  Studies  (Series 
B).  Using  monthly  and  annual  data  on  labour  force  participation,  the  in- 
vestigation is  principally  designed  to  test  for  the  presence  of  any  “addi- 
tional" and/or  "discouraged”  worker  effect  in  response  to  changes  in 
the  demand  for  labour.  Separate  examinations  are  made  at  the  Canada 
level  and  for  the  five  regions. 

The  study  was  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Sylvia  Ostry,  at 
that  time  the  Director,  Special  Manpower  Studies  and  Consultation. 

The  responsibility  for  the  analysis  and  interpretation  o4'  the  data  is 
that  of  the  author  and  not  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
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INTRODUCTION 

In  1966  Jacob  Mincer  began  his  introduction  to  Labor  Force  Participa- 
tion and  Inemploy merit:  A Review  of  Recent  Evidence with  “After  three 
decades  of  research  the  short-run  behaviour  of  the  United  States 

labour  force  is  still  not  well  understood.”  Today  no  less  a statement  could 
be  made  concerning  our  understanding  of  the  Canadian  experience  in  this 
respect.  At  the  time  of  his  writing  Mincer  had  before  him  the  results  of  a 
number  of  recent  and  often  conflicting  U.S.  studies.  Today,,  Canadian  ana- 
lysts are  faced  with  a similar  array  of  even  more  conflicting  evidence. 

The  two  hypotheses  which  have  been  put  forward  to  explain  the  short- 
run  response  of  the  labour  force  to  changing  economic  conditions  owe  their 
origins  to  the  depression  of  the  1930's,1 2  but  the  major  preoccupation  which 
many  United  States  labour  economists  have  had  in  this  subject  in  the 
1960 's  undoubtedly  arose  out  of  a desire  to  understand  more  clearly  the 
effect,,  on  the  level  of  labour  force  participation,  of  the  recessions  of  the 
late  1950’s  and  early  1960’s  in  the  United  States. 

The  more  general  reasoning  behind  the  interest  in  the  short-run  be- 
haviour of  the  labour  force  was  given  by  Telia.3  “If  labour  force  changes 
do  reflect  variations  in  the  economic  environment,  it  should  then  be  possi- 
ble to  estimate  the  extent  to  which  labour  force  and  unemployment  are 
likely  to  be  affected  by  alternative  levels  of  economic  activity  or  changes 
in  government  programs.”  And  Tella’s  own  research  added  force  to  the 
view. 

He  calculated4  that  when  in  1962  the  official  unemployment  rate  in 
America  was  6.6  per  cent,  the  rate  corrected  for  “hidden  unemployment” 
would  have  been  8.5  per  cent.  Clearly  < if  Telia  was  right,5  the  policy 
implications  of  these  two  figures  could  be  very  different. 

This  study  is  an  attempt  to  clarify  the  Canadian  situation  with  respect 
to  the  short-run  behaviour  of  the  labour  force,  both  regionally  and  nation- 
ally. It  is  divided  into  two  parts.  Part  I begins  with  an  examination  of  the 
two  central  hypotheses  which  have  been  put  forward  to  explain  cyclical 
variation  in  labour  force  participation,  namely  the  “discouraged  worker” 


1 In  Prosperity  and  Unemployment,  Robert  A.  Gordon  and  Margaret  S.  Gordon 
(eds),  New  York,  1966. 

2 See  page  00  for  a discussion  of  the  two  hypotheses,  and  page  00  for  a review 
of  United  States  and  Canadian  literature. 

3 Telia,  Alfred,  “The  Relation  of  Labour  Force  to  Employment”,  Industrial 
and  Labour  Relations  Review,  Vol.  17,  No.  3,  April  1964. 

< Ibid,  page  463. 

5 See  Bowen,  William  G.  and  Finegan,  T.  Aldrich,  The-  Economics  of  Labour 
Force  Participation,  Princeton,  1969  and  references  cited  therein. 
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and  “additional  worker"  hypotheses.  Following  a comment  on  the  pretail- 
ing view  in  America  and  a review  of  recent  Canadian  eudence  a labour 
supply  model  for  time  series'  data  is  developed.  This  part  of  the  study  is 
concluded  with  a discussion  ot  the  methodology  employed  to  construct  an 
index  of  labour  demand  tor  Canada  and  each  of  the  regions. 

In  Part  II  the  regression  results  obtained  by  applying  the  labour  supply 
model  to  data  over  the  period  1953-68  are  examined.  The  first  section 
looks  at  labour  force  participation  in  Canada  as  a whole.  Both  monthly  and 
annual  observations  are  used  to  test  for  any  significant  cyclical  response 
to  changing  labour  market  conditions  and  results  are  obtained  for  each  of 
five  broad  age  groups  for  males  and  females  separately.  A comparison  is 
then  made  with  results  of  a recent  similar  study  by  Proulx.6  Following  this 
examination  of  the  Canadian  evidence  the  model  is'  applied  to  annual  data 
only  for  the  same  age-sex  groups  within  each  of  the  five  economic  regions. 

Turning  from  an  examination  of  cyclical  response,  the  next  section 
examines  trends  in  labour  force  participation  and  compares  the  regional 
experience  in  this  respect  by  the  same  hroad  age-sex  groups  in  the  popu- 
lation. The  study  is  concluded  with  a summary  of  its  main  findings  together 
with  some  thoughts  on  possible  short-run  developments  over  the  next  few 
years. 

Two  appendices  are  provided.  Appendix  A contains  a brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  Monthly  Labour  Force  Survey  from  which  the  data  on  lahour 
force  participation  were  obtained^  with  special  reference  to  certain  features 
of  the  survey  design  which  affect  the  quality  of  the  data  for  time  series 
analysis.  Appendix  B is  an  examination  of  the  regression  results  in  the 
light  of  the  discussion  of  the  data  given  in  Appendix  A, 


6 Proulx,  Pierre-Paul,  "La  variability  cyclique  des  taux  de  participation  a 
la  main  d'oeuvre  au  Canada",  Canadian  Journal  of  Economics  t May  1969. 
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The  Discouraged  and  Additional  Worker  Hypotheses 

In  the  Introduction,  reference  was  made  to  two  hypotheses  which  have 
been  put  forward  to  explain  the  short-run  behaviour  of  the  labour  force  in 
response  to  changes  in  the  demand  for  labour.  The  first,,  due  to  Douglas,7 
is  that  when  the  demand  tor  labour  increases,  with  an  associated  increase 
in  wage  rates,,  some  individuals  whose  primary  attachment  is  to  non-labour 
force  activity  (i.e. , going  to  school,,  keeping  house,  etc.)  will  be  drawn 
into  the  labour  torce.  The  second,  due  to  Woytinsky,;®  is  that  when  the 
demand  for  labour  tails  so  that  incomes  also  fall  (due  to  increased  unem- 
ployment, short-time  working  etc.),  secondary  workers  will  be  drawn  into 
the  labour  force  in  an  attempt  to  stabilize  the  income  flow  of  the  family. 
The  latter  hypothesis,  following  Woytinsky’s  own  terminology,;  has  been 
termed  the  "additional  worker”  hypothesis.  And  because  the  Douglas 
hypothesis,  also  viewed  in  a situation  of  falling  demand,  would  lead  to 
workers  leaving  the  labour  force  it  has  been  labelled  the  "discouraged 
worker”  hypothesis.  The  initial  conflict  between  these  two  hypotheses  — 
one  suggesting  that  there  is  an  outflow  and  the.  other  an  inflow  of  workers 
at  times  of  depressed  demand -has  long  been  reconciled.  It  is  now  recog- 
nized that  both  the  additional  worker  effect  and  the  discouraged  worker 
effect  can  and  will  typically  operate  at  the  same  time.  What  is  of  most 
interest  for  aggregate  economic  policy  is  which,  if  either,  of  the  two 
dominates  and  what  is  the  magnitude  of  the  net  effect. 

A Review  of  Recent  Evidence 

The  more  re*  e/it  United  States  studies,9  whether  based  on  time  series 
or  cross-section  data,  tend  to  provide  evidence,  in  support  of  the  overall 
dominance  of  the  discouraged  worker  effect.  This  is  in  contrast  with  the 
conclusion  reached  earlier  by  Long10  whose  work  indicated  that  the  size  of 
the  labour  force  was  relatively  insensitive  to  the  level  of  demand  except 
during  wartime  or  in  conditions  of  severe  depression.  Mincer11  in  this 

review  of  the  literature  found  that  ** a growing  number  (of  recent 

studies)  gave  unqualified  support  to  the  notion  that  the  labour  force,  as 
measured,  responds  positively  even  to  the  relatively  mild  fluctuations 
characteristic  of  the  postwar  period/’  He  further  concluded  after  his  own 


7 Douglas,  Paul  H.( /feu/  ITogr*  in  the  United  States,  1890-1926,  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  1930,  pp.  439- 44L 

8 Woytinsky,  W.S.,  Additional  Workers  and  the  Volume  of  Unemployment  in 
the  Depression , Committee  on  Social  Security,  Social  Science  Research  Council, 
Washington,  1940  (Mimeo.). 

9 See  references  cited  by  Mincer  in  Prosperity  and  l nemplounent,  op,  cit, 
and  Bowen  and  Pinigen,  cp.  cit. 

10  Long,  C.D.,  1 he  l.ubour  torce  Under  Changing  Income  and  Employment. 

Princeton,  1958.  ' 

11  Mincer,  op.  rtt. 
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examination  of  the  evidence  that  “positive  cyclical  sensitivity  (net  “dis- 
couragement" effect)  is  readily  discernible  in  the  annual  behaviour  of  the 
secondary  labor  force"  but  added  that  “so  is  the  added  worker  response  in 
some  low  income  groups."  This,  then,  is  perhaps  a reasonable  synthesis 
of  the  prevailing  view.  There  is  cyclical  sensitivity  in  labour  force  partici- 
pation in  the  United  States  and  the  procyclical,  discouraged  worker  effect 
dominates.  While  considerable  uncertainty  and  controversy  still  surround 
the  best  specification  of  the  relationship  and,  hence,  of  the  strength  of 
this  net  discouragement  effect,  there  does  seem  to  be  general  agreement 
among  U.S.  researchers  that  they  have  both  a real  and  recognizable  phe- 
nomenon to  explain. 

This  view  has  to  be  contrasted  with  that  which  currently  prevails  in 
Canada.  A reading  of  the.  most  recent  literature  on  the  Canadian  experience 
would  appear  to  indicate  that  it  is  the  additional  worker  and  not  the  dis- 
couraged worker  effect  which  dominates  in  this  country.  Proulx,12  examin- 
ing annual  data  for  the  periods  1948*67  and  1953-67  concludes:  “Nos  re- 
sultats  indiquent  au  contraire  que  c’est  Thypothese  des  travailleurs 
d’appoint  qui  doinine  au  Canada."  Officer  and  Anderson13  using  quarterly 
data  for  the  years  1950-  67  find  an  equation  to  explain  variation  in  the  total 
labour  force  participation  rate  which  “exhibits  an  additional  worker 
effect".  Both  studies  support  the  view  that  in  Canada  it  is  the  stronger 
additional  worker  response  among  females  (with  some  age  group  exceptions) 
which  in  the  aggregate  dominates  over  the  discouraged  worker  response 
among  males -again  with  some  age  group  exceptions. 

Some  earlier  authors  have  been  more  agnostic  in  the  interpretation  of 
their  findings,  Whittingham,14  after  his  examination  of  cross-section  data, 
concluded:  “To  the  extent  that  married  women  in  Canada  change  their 
labour  force  status  when  labour  markp*  conditions  deteriorate,  this  change 
occurs  in  one  direction  only,  that  is,  a movement  out  of  the  labour  force. 
The  statistical  evidence,  however,  suggests  this  labour  force  withdrawal 
is  not  a very  common  phenomenon."  This  study  would  therefore  appear  to 
give  guarded  support  to  a discouraged  worker  response  among  married 
women,  Huttcn  and  Polianski,15  following  their  analysis  of  gross  movement 
data,  suggest:  “A  conclusion  offers  itself  that  for  the  years  under  analysis 
no  predominant  cyclical  influences  exerted  any  significant  impact,,  and 


12  Proulx,  Pierre-Paul,  op.  cit. 

13  Officer,  Lawrence  H,  and  Anderson,;  Peter  R.,  “Labour  Force  Participation 
in  Canada",  Canadian  Journal  of  Economics,  May  1969. 

14  Whittingham,  Frank  J.,  “Short-run  Labour  Force  Participation  of  Married 
Women"  Seminar  Paper,  Queen’s  University,  Kingston,  August  1968  (Mimeo.). 

15  Department  of  Manpower  and  Immigration,  Manpower  Supply  Studies,  Report 
No.  1,  “Gross  Movements  in  the  Labour  Force"  by  Hutton,  M.  ana  Polianski, 
A.N.,  Ottawa,  1966. 
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trends  therefore  predominated  both  in  entries  and  withdrawals.  Otherwise,, 
results  show  the  prevalence  of  discouraged  worker  effect/'  Kaliski16 
analysed  data  for  the  period  1946-  59  and  concluded:  “Those  groups  for 
which  participation  responds  to  unemployment  display  a variety  of  direc- 
tions and  intensities  of  response.”  But  added  in  his  suggestions  for  further 
work:  “The  computations  presented  here  are  extremely  inconclusive,  if  not 
completely  useless,  partly  because  of  the  difficulties  of  multicolinearit.v 
and  the  presence  of  trend.”  More  recently  Swidinsky17  analysed  both  time 
series  and  cross-section  data  and  concluded,  by  way  of  comparison: 
“Generally,  the  findings  from  the  cross-section  are  comparable  neither 
qualitatively  nor  quantitatively  with  those  from  the  time  series.  In  the 
aggregate, the  time  series  implies  no  net  response  for  the  male  labour  force 
(a  discouragement  response  among  the  14-  19  and  65  + age  groups  equalising 
an  additional  worker  effect  among  the  20-  24  age  group),  whereas  the  cross- 
section  implies  a sizeable  net  withdrawal  of  males  from  the  labour  force 
as  unemployment  rises.  For  the  aggiegate  female  labour  force,,  the  cross- 
section  implies  a much  stronger  negative  relationship  with  unemployment 
than  does  the  time  series.” 

The  only  other  study  examining  Canadian  data  is  that  of  Montague  and 
Vanderkamp,1*  They  limited  their  attention  to  the  cyclical  variation  in  the 
British  Columbian  labour  force  and  concluded  that  the  discouraged  worker 
response  dominated  in  that  province  over  the  period  1949  to  1964, 

The  conclusion  that  must  be  drawn  from  this  admittedly  brief  review  of 
the  Canadian  literature  is  that  considerable  uncertainty  exists.  Moreover, 
this  uncertainty  is'  not  only  about  which  of  the  two  competing  hypotheses 
appears  to  dominate  in  Canada  but  whether  cyclical  variation  in  response 
to  changing  labour  market  conditions  exists  to  any  significant  extent.  The 
Canadian  studies  include  both  cross-section  as  well  as  time  series  ana- 
lysis. The  periods  of  analysis  vary  and  the  choice  of  explanatory  variables 
also  vary  considerably.  Some  researchers  attempted  to  isolate  both  the 
additional  worker  and  the  discouraged  worker  effect  while  others  concerned 
themselves  with  detecting  only  the  “net”  response,  i.e.,  to  find  the 
diflmnant  effect.  And  two  of  the  studies  focussed  their  attention  only  on 
sub-groups  of  the  population. 

lb  Kahskl,  S.F.,  The  Relationship  between  Labour  Force  Participation  and 
Unemployment  in  Canada .*  Interim  Report  on  a Pilot  Study,  A paper  read  to  the 
Political  Science  Association  Conference  on  Statistics,’  McMaster  University, 
June  1962. 

17  Swidinsky,  Robert,  “Unemployment  and  Labour  Force  Participation:  The 
Canadian  Experience,”  Discussion  Paper  No.  15,  Department  of  Economics, 
University  of  British  Columbia,  March  1969. 

,B  Montague,  J.T.  and  Vanderkamp,  J.,  .-I  Study  in  Labour  Market  \djustment, 
Institute  of  Industrial  Relations,  University  of  British  Columbia,  1966. 
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However,  notwithstanding  these  differences  in  the  investigations,  it 
might  be  thought  that  some  consensus  of  opinion  should  be  emerging  by 
now.  Perhaps  the  two  recent  studies'  by  Proulx19  and  Officer  and  Anderson20 
in  their  support  for  u net  “additional  worker”  response  come  nearest  to 
this  and  because  their  findings,  in  the  aggregate,, suggest  that  the  Canadian 
experience  is  the  reverse  of  that  in  the  United  States,  particular  attention 
may  well  be  paid  to  their  results.21 

A Labour  Supply  Model 

Despite  conventional  terminology  the  additional  worker  and  the  dis- 
couraged worker  hypotheses  were  originally  conceived  only  in  terms  of  an 
inflow  of  workers  into  the  labour  force  following  a change  in  the  demand 
for  labour.  Neither  hypothesis  included  any  explicit  reference  to  an  outflow 
of  workers  when  the  level  of  demand,  or  change  in  demand  for  workers,  is 
the  reverse  of  that  considered,  i.e.  when  demand  is  rising  (additional 
worker]  or  falling  (discouraged  worker).  From  the  point  of  view  of  develop- 
ing a labour  supply  model  there  would  appear  to  be  three  competing  but  not 
mutually  exclusive  hypotheses  which  can  be  put  forward  concerning  these 
outflows'.  The  first  is  that  no  outflows  occur  due  to  a price  or  income 
effect;  all  outflows  are  then  assumed  to  occur  for  demographic  or  social 
reasons  independent  of  changes  in  wage  rates  and  incomes.:  This  is  equiva- 
lent to  assuming  that  both  the  price  and  income  inflow  effects  operate  like 
a ratchet  with  no  slip  back.  The  second  hypothesis  is  that  inflows  and 
outflows  are  equal  for  equal  but  opposite  changes  in  demand.  No  ratchet 
effect  is  assumed  and  no  permanent  increase  or  decrease  in  the  size  of  the 
labour  force  results  from  a temporary  change  in  wage  rates  or  income 
levels.,  The  third  possibility  is  that  the  true  situation  lies  between  these 
two  extreme  positions,  A shift  in  demand  for  labour  causes  an  inflow  or 
outflow  to  occur  but  that  in  the  process  some  members  of  the  inflow  or 
outflow  populations  develop  a “permanent”  shift  in  attachment,,  either  to 
the  labour  force  from  non-labour  force  activity  or  to  non-labour  force  activity 
from  the  labour  force. 

Ideally,  it  is  the  third  hypothesis  that  should  be  tested*  However, 
although  initially  some  attempt  was  made  to  construct  models  which  would 
allow  for  the  detection  of  a significant,  even  if  partial,,  ratchet  effect,  it 
was  found  impossible  to  isolate  this  effect  from  the  long  run  trend.  As  in 

10  Op.  < it. 

20  0;>.  vii. 

21  See  Officer,  Lawrence  H.  and  Anderson,  Peter H.,  “The  Cyclical  Variability 
of  Labour  Force  Participation  Rates  in  Canada:  Comment”  and  Swidinsky,  Robert, 
“A  Note  on  Labour  Force  Participation  and  Unemployment,”  The  Canadian 
Journal  of  f-.ranutnir. s,  February  1970. 
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other  studies,,  therefore,  an  assumption  is  made  that  inflows  and  outflows 
are  equal  for  equal  but  opposite  changes  in  demand.  But  this  and  the  sub- 
sequent results  should  not  be  interpreted  as  meaning  that  the  family  of 
indifference  curves  for  an  individual  are  not  subsequently  adjusted  follow- 
ing a change  in  their  labour  force  status  (the  required  condition  for  a 
ratchet  effect)..  It  is  to  be  understood  in  the  model  developed  below  that 
coefficients,  excepting  that  of  the  time  trend,  will  be  estimated  net  of  this 
effect  and  that  the  trend  coefficient  (see  page  22)  will  include  any 
“ratchet”  effect  that  might  be  present. 

The  time,  series  models  which  have  usually  been  tested,  and  which 
provide  the  starting  point  for  the  model  developed  in  this  study  have  been 
either  of  the  lOrm:* 

P -a0  +a1W  + a2Y  + other  variables + € (1) 

or  P = a0  + a jD  + other  variables + « (2) 

where  P is  the  labour  force  participation  rate22  and  W,Y  and  D are  variables 
designed  to  represent  the  wage  rate,  or  more  generally  the  substitution  and 
job  opportunity  effect,  the  income  effect  and  a total  demand  effect.:  In  a 
model  in  the  -orm  of  equation  (1)  the  coefficient  of  W would  be  expected  to 
have  a positive  sign  in  support  of  the  discouraged  worker  effect  and  that  of 
Y a negative  sign  in  support  of  the  additional  worker  hypothesis.  The  sign 
of  D in  equation  (2)  either  positive  or  negative  and  could  give 

support  to  the  dominance  of  either  effect. 

Some  of  the  earlier  United  States  studies  were  faulted  not  in  their 
choice  of  model  but  in  the  series  which  they  used  to  represent  the  inde- 
pendent variables,  Given  adequate  data,  the  ideal  variables  for  equation 
(1)  above  would  be  those  which  directly  reflect  relevant  wage  rates  and 
income  levels.  However,  this  would  mean  that  information  was  available 
on  the  demand-induced  effect  on  changes  in  wage  rates  for  those  members 
of  the  population  who  are  near  the  threshold  between  participating  and  not 
participating,  and  that  the  income  variable  similarly  reflected  the  change 
in  incomes  of  those  most  affected  by  changing  labour  market  conditions. 
Since  such  data  are  not  available  for  time  series  studies,  indicators  w'hich 
are  particularly  sensitive  to  changing  labour  market  conditions  have  been 
employed  instead.  The  employment  rate,  and  the  unemployment  rate  are  two 
such  indicators,  But  the  use  of  such  data  presents  certain  problems. 
Participation  rates  in  both  the  United  States  and  Canada  are  obtained  from 
monthly  household  surveys.  These  surveys  are  also  the  source  of  estimates 


22  The  labour  force  participation  rate  is  defined  as  the  ratio  of  the  labour 
force  to  the  corresponding  non-institutional  population  of  the  same  age  and  sex, 
expressed  as  a percentage. 
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rates  which  only  compensate  for  price  changes  is  assumed  to  be  negligi- 
ble. If  the  \Vt  and  Yt  in  equation  (3)  are  therefore  assumed  to  be  measured 
free  of  price  and  long-run  effects  then; 

W - w(D)  (4) 

Y=,V(D)  (5) 

It  is  now  necessary  to  consider  what  form  w(D)  and  y(D)  should  take. 
These  will  depend  on  the  form  of  D,  the  demand  variable.  Let  D bo  an 
index  of  demand  such  that  D -1  represents  a state  of  excess  demand  and 
D<1  a state  of  deficient  demand.  While  the  relationship  between  the  level 
of  demand  for  labour  and  the  level  of  incomes  is  complex,  for  relatively 
smdl  changes  in  demand,  the  demand-induced  income  effect  can  be  assumed 
to  be  proportional  to  the  level  of  demand.  That  is; 

^t-/32Dt  (6) 


However,  the  relationship  between  the  wage  rate  and  the  demand  for  labour 
is  likely  to  be  of  the  form: 


-It. 

D^i 

(7) 

t 

or  "t; 

l8) 

Dow  and  Dicks-Mireaux25  developed  a 

general  model  for  changes  in 

wage 

rates  in  the  form  of  equation  (7)  but  concluded  that  one  in  the  form  of 
equation  f8)  would  have  produced  almost  identical  results.  Because  of  its 
greater  simplicity  the  relationship  given  by  equation  (8)  is  therefore  the 
one  which  is  developed  in  this  study.36  Given  equation  (8)  it  follows  that: 

Wt  = /it  II  Dt  (9) 

in  other  words,  the  current  level  of  trend -free  real  wage  rates  is  propor- 
tional to  the  product  of  all  past  levels  of  demand. 

And  substituting  from  equations  (6)  and  <9)  into  equation  ;3)  gives:- 

Pt~"o  * «i  iH  ‘I  Dt  + «20iDt  + 't  (10) 

25  Dicks  - Mireaux,  L.A.  and  Dow,  J.C.R.,  "The  Determinants  of  Wage  In- 
flation: United  Kingdom,  1943-56"  Journal  of  tin'  Houil  Statistical  SncicK 
Series  A,  Vol.  122,  Part  2,  1959. 

26  No  alternative  formulations  were  examined,  i.e.,  based  on  the  work  of 
Phillips  and  Lipsey.  but  it  is  felt  that  for  the  purpose  of  this  study  the  simple 
model  employed  captures  the  main  relationship  between  wage  rates  and  demand 
for  labour  suggested  by  recent  empirical  evidence. 
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B y combining  coefficients  this  yields: 

pt “ >'0 + Vi  ;■  DI T )'2Dt + (in 

where  y0--a0t  y,  ^u,  fi\  and  y2  -a,  fi2 

Equation  (11)  now  states  that  the  level  of  labour  force  participation,  P,  is 
a linear  function  not  only  of  the  level  of  demand  for  labour  but  also  of  the 
product  of  the  current  and  all  past  levels  of  demand,  in  this  sensec  there- 
fore, it  is  a distributed  lag  model  and  arguments  which  might  have  other- 
wise existed  for  specifically  including  distributed  lags  into  the  model  have 
been  answered  in  this  special  way.  The  relationship  between  the  two 
variables  ;s  that  while  the  slope  of  the  curve  traced  by  Dt  at  time  t-n 
would  depend  on  whether  Dt_n  were  greater  or  less  than  the 

slope  of  the  curve  traced  by  11  Df  at  time  t-n  would  be  either  positive  or 

t 1 

negative  depending  on  whether  D was  greater  or  less  than  one. 

t - n 

Before  discussing  the  interpretation  which  should  he  placed  on  the 
coefficients,  y,,  and  y2,  a point  of  practical  significance  needs  to  be  dis- 
cussed, A model  in  the  form  of  equation  (li)  calls  for  a knowledge  of  all 
possible  past  levels  of  demand  and,  by  definition,  a knowledge  of  the  level 
of  the  demand  variable  when  a state  of  zero  excess  demand  obtains.  This 
is  only  the  case,  however,  before  a trend  variable  is  added , 

Consider  equation  (11)  with  a linear  trend  variable27  and  where  t ex- 
tends over  the  range  0,1,2 , , T and  where  t>0 

refers  to  a period  for  which  data  is  available.  Then:, 

pt  - y0 + Vi  P Dt + y2  Dt+y3 T+(,  <12> 

Now  if  Dt  is  set  equal  to  (1  + D’)  then: 

II  D,=(1+D1J  . . (1  + DJM1  + D-,) ( 1 + Dlj.)  (13) 

such  that  if  the  range  of  values  D'0, D’t,  Dj,  etc.  are 

small  and  take  both  positive  and  negative  values 

n D *1  + 2 D’ 

t t t t 

0 T 

* 1 + I D'+  ID'  (14) 

i = -^  t t = i t 

27  Because  a participation  rate  is  theoretically  bounded  in  the  range  of  zero 
to  100  percent  it  would  be  unrealistic  to  assume  that,  over  a long  period,  the 
trend  in  these  rates  would  be  linear.  This  problem  could  be  overcome  by  transform- 
ing the  participation  rates  (See  DBS  Special  Labour  Force  Studies,  Series  B,  No. 
3,  (Some  Methods  of  Analysing  Cross-Classified  Census  l)ata  — The  ('use  of 
Labour  Force  Participation  Rate*  by  N.H.W.  Davis,  Ottawa,  1969).  However,  since 
over  the  relatively  short  period  covered  in  this  study,  trends  are  not  likely  to 
depart  to  a great  extent  from  a straight  line,  this  is  the  assumption  which  has 
been  made  in  this  study. 
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Equation  (12)  can  now  be  written: 

n 

P 


t =y0 +y2 +>'i  t tr1  D;+>'2D;+}'3T+<t 


(155 


Now  if  D;  is  unobservable  but  Xt  is,  where  X(  is  some  measure  of  the 
demand  for  labour  for  which  there  is  an  associated  but  unknown  value  X. 
then:'  1 


D'  = X -X 

t t t 


(16) 


In  other  words  X^  is  that  value  of  Xt  which  would  obtain  if  the  labour 
market  was  in  a state  of  zero  excess  demand  at  time  t.  Let 


D;=(X  -X)  -(X  - X)  + (X ~ X ) (17) 

l t t t t 

where  X is  the  average  level  of  demand  X over  the  observable  period.  The 

T 

term  y 2^  D;  in  equation  (15)  can  now  be  written  as: 


T 

y 1 D'- 

I i = 1 t 


y« 


T 

2 r - 

t = 1 1 


T 

X)+  X 


(X-X 


.’1 


(18) 


If  now,  over  the  limited  observable  range,  Xt  is  assumed  to  be  constant  for 
all  t,  say  X then: 

yi«iiD;syi,i«(X»'X)+y>(X‘i)T  (19) 

Similarly:' 


y2  D;=y2x,-y2  x (20) 

By  substitution  from  equations  (16).  (18)  and  (20)  into  equation  (15)  and 
rearranging:. 

P.  4>o  + y ,[l  \ (X,  - X()]e  y2(  1 - X)1  +{y , ( 1 1 (X,  - X)l 

. , _ ; (21) 
+{y2X,}dp3+y.(X-X)]T}+r, 
which  can  be  simplified  to: 

p.=4+f.tII(X.-X)+^x.+^T+f,  <22> 

This  is  the  form  of  the  model  which  has  been  tested  in  this  study.  It  can 
be  seen  that  the  constant  term  will  include  the  cumulative  demand  effect 
up  to  the  beginning  of  the  penod  covered  in  the  empirical  analysis.  Simi- 
larly the  coefficient  of  the  trend  variable  will  include  the  effect  of  any 
long-term  net  discounted  or  added  worker  response  over  the  period 
examined. 
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In  the  discussion  earlier  it  was  seen  that  the  original  interpretations 
of  the  coefficients  (equation  3)  were  those  of  the  substitution  and  income 
effects.  However,,  following  the  transformation  of  the  model  to  equation 
(22),,  this  interpretation  should  be  relaxed.  Rather,  in  examining  the  em- 
pirical results,,  the  coefficients  of  1 (Xt-X),,  if  significant,  should  now  be 
more  correctly  interpreted  as  the  net  response  of  the  population  to  the 
cumulative  demand  situation  (of  which  the  level  of  average  wage  rates  and 
earnings  are  one  aspect),  while  the  coefficient  of  X will  be  interpreted  as 
the  response  to  the  level  of  labour  demand  (of  which  the  rate  of  change  in 
wage  rates  are  also  only  one  aspect).  When  interpreting  the  regression 
results,  2(X,-X)  will  be  referred  to  as  the  cumulative  demand  variable 
and  Xt  as  the  level  of  demand  variable.  The  next  section  will  discuss  the 
method  used  to  construct  X , the  measure  of  labour  demand  employed  in 
this  study. 


Measurement  of  the  Demand  for  Labour 

‘Mention  has  been  made  in  the  previous  section  of  some  of  the  statisti- 
cal problems  encountered  when  using  the  unemployment  rates  or  employment 
rates  as  a measure  of  labour  demand.  For  these  reasons  an  alternative 
measure  was  sought..  The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  describe  the  method 
which  has  been  used  to  construct  the  indices  of  demand  for  labour  em- 
ployed in  this  study. 

In  a recent  article  Marion28  discusses  the  method  which  he  employed 
to  calculate  an  index  of  excess  demand  for  labour  in  Canada,  Briefly  the 
Marion  formula  is:' 

D-S 

S 


where  D = Demand  for  Labour 
S~  Supply  of  Labour 

The  demand  for  labour  is  equated  with  the  level  of  employment  desired  by 
employers  and  is  estimated  using  a Koyck  distributed  time  lag  function 
from  data  on  employment,,  hours  worked  and  production.  The  supply  of 
labour  is  the  employed  plus  the  unemployed.. 

The  advantage  of  this  type  of  index  of  labour  demand  is  that  it  in- 
cludes the  effect  of  adjustments  to  demand  within  the  firm,  i.e,  in  hours  of 
work  and  productivity.  Its  disadvantage  is  that  it  does  not  specifically 


28  Marion,  Gerald,  “La  Demande  excedentaire  de  travail  et  la  variation  des 
salaires  dans  l’industrie  manufacturer?  au  Canada, *’  Canadian  Journal  of  Kama- 
mirst  August  1968. 
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allow  for  adjustments  to  changingdemand  as  reflected  outside  the  firm,  that 
is,  it  does  not  include  job  vacancies.  Moreover,;  the  index  is  only  avail- 
able for  Canada  and  could  not  have  been  constructed  for  the  regions' 
separately.  This  would  have  precluded  its  use  in  this  study  since  an 
examination  of  regional  data  was  also  planned.. 

What  has  been  calculated,  therefore,  is  an  index  for  which  regional 
as  well  as  national  data  are  available.  This  necessarily  means  that  the 
measure  is  restricted  to  one  which  ignores  adjustments  to  demand  within 
the  firm.  It  should  also  be  added  at  this  stage  that  since  the  purpose  of 
this  variable  in  the  model  is  to  represent  cyclical  fluctuations  in  demand, 
its  ordinal  accuracy  is  of  greater  importance  than  its  cardinal  accuracy. 
That  is,  its  ability  to  fluctuate  in  phase  with  the  economic  cycle  is  more 
important  than  its  ability  to  represent  the  level  of  economic  activity.  It 
might  be  thought  that  this  is  nothing  more  than  a tautological  requirement, 
since  it  is  the  fluctuations  in  the  demand  for  labour  that  the  index  is 
designed  to  measure  and  this  is  itself  a measure  of  economic  activity. 
However,  the  unemployment  rate,  was  rejected  as  the  measure  of  demand 
not  because  it  is  an  unreliable  barometer  of  the  state  of  the  labour  market 
but  for  statistical  reasons.  In  fact  it  shall  be  regarded  as  a good  measure 
and  the  calculated  index  will  he  judged  by  its  ability  to  reflect  the  general 
pattern  of  demand  as  described  by  the  unemployment  rate. 

Throughout  the  period  of  this  study  monthly  data  were  collected  on 
the  number  of  vacancies  reported  by  employers  to  the  National  Employment 
Service-in  more,  recent  years.  The  Canada  Manpower  Centres-and  also 
on  the  number  of  these  reported  vacancies  which  were  unfilled  at  the  end 
of  each  month.  While  these  data  are  available  at  a fine,  level  of  disaggrega- 
tion both  geographically  and  occupationally,  the  coverage  is  limited  be- 
cause firms  are  not  required  to  notify  vacancies  and  would  typically  do  so 
only  if  they  thought  that  the  NES  (or,  later,  the  CMC)  could  help  them.  This 
means  that  the  count  of  both  the  notified  vacancies  during  the  month  and 
of  the  vacancies  unfilled  at  the  end  of  the  month  is  not  only  understated 
but  that  the  understatement  is  of  unknown  dimensions.  If  this  under- 
statement could  in  some  way  be  allowed  for,  then  a corrected  level  of 
unfilled  vacancies  could  be  estimated  and  used  to  construct  vacancy  rates. 
This  is  what  has  been  attempted  in  this  study.  Again  it  must  be  stressed 
that  the  purpose  is  not  to  obtain  a true  measure  of  the  level  of  unfilled 
vacancies- this  would  be  ideal  but  it  is  not  necessary.  Rather,  since  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  practice  of  firms  in  their  reporting  habits  may 
be  different  at  different  times  in  the  economic  cycle < the  primary  purpose 
of  the  exercise  is  to  correct  for  cyclical  variation  in  the  amount  of  under  or 
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over  reporting.  For  example,  in  periods  of  high  demand,  firms  may  "load  “their 
reported  vacancies  so  as  to  increase  their  chances  of  recruiting  and  also 
to  provide  a selection  of  candidates  from  which  they  can  till  their  vacant 
position(s).  On  the  other  hand,  they  might  "give  up”  and  stop  reporting 
some  occupations  altogether  if  they  felt  that  there  was  little  chance  ot 
» getting  applicants. 

Ip  order  to  make  some  allowance  for  this  net  under  or  over  reporting* 
data  from  another  survey  are  utilised.  Until  August  1966  monthly  data  on 
hirings  and  separations  were  obtained  by  a survey  conducted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labour.  While  this  survey  did  not  cover  all  establishments,  all 
major  industrial  groups  were  included  and  the  amount  of  under-representa- 
tion within  each  industry  group  could  be  estimated.29  Also  the  data  were 
identified  by  region.  This  information,  together  with  estimates  of  total 
employment*  tnade  it  possible  to  calculate  hiring  and  separation  rates  for 
Canada  and  the  regions  separately. 

Two  assumptions  must  be  made  in  order  to  combine  the  unfilled 
vacancy  data  and  the  hirings  data  to  construct  an  index  of  labour  demand. 
First*  it  is  assumed  that  each  external  hiring  is  the  consequence  of  a 
vacancy  and  secondly  that  the  rate  of  net  under-  or  over-statement  in 
unfilled  vacancies  at  the  end  of  the  month  is  the  same  as  the  rate  of  under- 
or  over-statement  in  the  vacancies  notified  during  the  preceding  month,30 

With  these  two  assumptions  the  index  of  demand  for  labour,  X,  can  be 
calculated  as  an  adjusted  unfilled  vacancy  rate  as  follows: 


Where  H - The  hiring  rate 

W - Number  of  paid  workers 

V Vacancies  reported 

u Vacancies  unfilled  at  the  end  of  the  month 
E-The  total  number  in  employment 

V Adjusted  unfilled  vacancies 
. t H.W  . 

and  where  is  an  estimate  of  the  inverse  of  the  "statement  iatio."  This 
inverse  of  the  "statement  ratio”  is  plotted  for  Canada  only  for  the  vears 


See  Dow,  J.C.R.  and  Dicks-MireaUx,  L.A.,  “Excess  Demand  for  Labour", 
Oxford  Economic  Papers,  Vol.  10,  1968  for  a discussion  on  the  Use  of  turnover 
data  to  correct  for  mis-statement  of  vacancies. 

10  See  a comment  by  Sylvia  Ostry  in  The  Measurement  und  I’.terpretation  of 
Job  Vacancies,  A Conference  Report  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research, 
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New  York,  1966.  pp.  306-313. 
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1953-65  in  Chart  1 which  shows  how  the  extent  of  under-reporting  varied 
over  the  period.  In  1958  it  is  estimated  that  the  actual  reported  vacancies 
were  only  30  per  cent  of  the  total,,  so  that  the  vacancies  unfilled  at  the 
end  of  the  month  have  been  multiplied  by  a factor  of  about  3.3;  while  in 
1962  when  over  41  per  cent  of  vacancies  were  reported  a correction  factor 
of  2.4  has  been  employed. 

CHART  — l 


INVERSE  OF  STATEMENT  RATIO, 
CANADA,  1953-1965 


Before  discussing  the  results  obtained  b.y  applying  the  above  formula 
to  the  Canadian  data,,  the  validity  of  the  two  assumptions  will  be  con- 
sidered. The  first  would  not  appear  to  be  in  doubt.  It  is  true  that  for  each 
external  hiring  to  be  a consequence  of  a vacancy  is  a matter  of  definition  — 
in  particular,,  on  how  one  defines  a job  vacancy -but  it  is  no  more  than 
that.  The  second  assumption,  however,  is  undoubtedly  open  to  question. 
Given  that  some  vacancies  are  more  difficult  to  fill  than  others,  it  would 
not  be  surprising  if  firms  were  more  likely  to  report  their  hard-to-fill 
vacancies  to  the  government  employment  service  because  they  wished  to  use 
all  available  recruiting  media  for  such  workers.  But  since  the  hard-to-fill 
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vacancies  are  also*more  likely  to  be  unfilled  at  the  end  of  the  month,  the 
unfilled  vacancies  could  be  closer  to  the  “true”  level  of  unfilled  vacancies 
than  the  vacancies  reported  during  the  month  are  to  the  “true”  level  of 
vacancies  arising  in  the  month.  If  such  were  the  case,  then  the  second 
assumption  made  above  would  not  hold.  However,  even  if  this  situation  did 
exist,  the  use  of  hiring  data  as  described  above  would  still  be  valid  as  an 
ordinal  index  of  labour  demand  if  over  the  period  of  our  analysis: 


where  VT  and  VR  are  the  “true”  and  “reported”  number  of  vacancies 
arising  during  the  month,  U^,  and  are  the  true  and  reported  level  of 
unfilled  vacancies  at  the  end  of  the  month,  and  k is  either  some  constant 
or  some  variable  which  is  distributed  over  time  independently  of  the  level  1 
of  economic  activity.  There  is  no  evidence  one  way  or  the  other  regarding 
the  above  relationship  in  the  Canadian  experience  and  to  this  extent  the 
ordinal  accuracy  of  the  index  is  uncertain. 

• 

Vacancy  rates  were  calculated  using  equation  (23)  for  each  month  from 
January  1953  to  August  1966  — the  last  month  of  the  hirings  and  separations' 
survey.  Estimates  for  the  period  September  1966  to  December  1968  were 
then  obtained  by  first  regressing  the  reported  unfilled  vacancies  on  the 
calculated  unfilled  vacancies  for  each  month  (January  to  December)  sepa- 
rately over  the  period  January  1953  to  August  1966,  and  then  using  these 
twelve  legression  equations  to  estimate  the  missing  values  from  the  known 
reported  unfilled  vacancies  for  the  period  September  1966  to  December 
1968. 


Six  series  of  vacancy  rates  were  calculated  in  this  way -one  for 
Canada  and  one  for  each  of  the  five  regions.  They  were  then  seasonally 
adjusted..31  Table  1 below  gives  the  annual  rates  for  the  period  1953-  68 
and  the  same  data  are  plotted  against  the  corresponding  unemployment 
rates  on  Chart  2 using  a logarthmic  scale.  The  chart  helps  to  illustrate 
how  the  two  series  describe  similar  proportionate  movements  over  the 
economic  cycle.  From  this  chart  it  can  be  seen  that  the  calculated  vacancy 
rates  at  least  meet  the  primary  requirements  of  reasonably  good  ordinal 
accuracy. 


31  By  the,  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  X-ll  variant  of  the  Census  method  II 
Seasonal  Adjustment  Program  as  modified  by  the  Bank  of  Canada  and  DBS.  See 
Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Technical  Paper  No.  5 February 

IQC7  ' 1 
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TABLE  1 Adjusted  Job  Vacancy  Rates,1  1953-68 


Year 

Canada 

1 

'Atlantic 

1 

Quebec 

j 

Ontario 

Prairie 

! British 
Columbia 

1953 

1.68 

2.47 

i 

1.97 

1.39 

1.59 

1.49 

1954  sr.x. 

1 1.35 

2,70 

1.60 

1.04 

1,25 

1.21 

1.72 

2.91 

2.41 

1.27 

1.51 

1.56 

1956  ,, 

: 2.43 

3.26 

| 3.04 

! 1.96 

i 

2.41 

2.08 

1957  or. , .... ,. i;,,,  , 

1.82 

2.51 

j 2.04 

| 1.38 

2. 15 

1.73 

1958 

; 128 

1,95 

j 1.26 

1.08 

1.62 

1.09 

1959  • «<•:  .. 

! 1.45 

2.07 

i 1.58 

f 

j 1.21 

1.67 

1.23 

i960  . X o;  . K ^x.  ...  >;  ..non:|| 

; 1.37 

1.84 

1.47 

t 

1.14 

1.68 

1.10 

1961 

: 1.23 

1.62 

1.27 

| 1,11 

1.40 

1.03 

1962 

| 1.42 

1.73 

1.60  ! 

1.40 

1.31 

1.08 

1963  vtfl'  V>  ■» 

1.71  ! 

t 

2.15  1 

1.85 

1.77 

1.54 

1.14 

1964 

1.94 

2.29 

2.:  19 

i 

1,97 

1.65 

1.52 

1965  ..yc.  o;<.K.  c 

2.25 

2.44 

2.50 

2,27 

2.09 

1 ,76 

1966  o^,^***.^^* 

2.50 

2.74 

2.74 

2.50 

2,70 

1.65 

1967  .:,o,.,<.v,.o.x..,w.,.,w>o. 

2.09 

2.94 

2.32 

1,88 

2.31 

1.34 

1968  

1,74 

2.51 

1.84 

1.74 

1.61 

1. 17 

1 Calculated  from  equation  (23), 


At  the  same  time  the  regional  differences  in  the  calculated  vacancy 
rates  appear  to  be  in  conflict  with  the  regional  differences  in  unemployment 
rates.  The  Atlantic  region  has  both  the  highest  unemployment  rate  and  the 
highest  vacancy  rate.  Similarly  Quebec's  calculated  vacancy  rate  has  been 
persistently  higher  than  that  of  Ontario  over  the  16  year  period,  which  is 
certainly  in  conflict  with  the  generally  accepted  understanding  of  the  state 
of  the  labour  market  in  these  two  provinces.  In  addition,  for  Canada  and 
each  region,  the  vacancy  rates  are  considerably  lower  than  the  unemploy- 
ment rates.  This  could  be  interpreted  as  indicating  that  at  least  over  the 
period  1953-68  a state  of  excess  labour  supply  has  prevailed  across  the 
country.  While  such  a view  of  the  situation  in  the  Atlantic  provinces  would 
not  be  in  conflict  with  conventional  knowledge  this  would  not  be.  so  in  the 
case  of,  say,  Ontario. 
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CHART-2 


ADJUSTED  UNFILLED  VACANCY  RATES  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT  RATES, 
CANADA  AND  THE  REGIONS,  1953- 1 968 

(Logarithms  Scale) 
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However,  these  conclusions  would  not  take  into  account  the  extent  of 
maladjustment  in  the  Canadian  labour  market  and  the  results  should  not  be 
rejected  out  of  hand.  Arthur  M.  Ross52  has'  reported  that  . . . ..  experi- 
mental job  vacancy  surveys  in  the  United  States  indicate  that  vacancies 
and  unemployment  in  the  labour  market  area  tend  to  be  equal  in  the  range 
of  2.0  to  2.5  per  cent  of  the  labour  force.”  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
calculated  vacancy  rates  for  Ontario,  which  is  structurally  the  nearest  of 
the  Canadian  regions  to  a United  States  labour  market  area,  are  consistent 
with  this  view.  However,  further  support  for  the  method  used  in  the  study 
as  an  estimator  of  historical  job  vacancy  data  must  await  the  release  on 
data  from  the  new  job  vacancy  survey  now  being  developed  by  DBS53  on 
behalf  of  the  Department  of  Manpower  and  Immigration, 


32  Ross,  Arthur  M.,  “Guideline  Policy”  in  Shultz,  G.P.  and  Aliber,  R.Z., 
(eds),  Guidelines , Informal  Controls  and  the  Market  Place,  Chicago,  1966. 

33  Ostry,  Sylvia  and  Sunter,  Alan,  “The  Canadian  Job  Vacancy  Survey;  A 
Measure  of  Labour  Demand,”  A paper  read  to  the  International  Statistical  Institute, 
London,  1969. 
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Data  Considerations 

In  Part  I of  this  study  the  response  of  the  population  to  changing 
labour  market  conditions  was  discussed  in  terms  of  two  competing  hy- 
potheses-the  discouraged  worker  and  additional  worker  hypotheses,  A 
labour  supply  model  was  developed  and  indices  of  labour  demand  were 
calculated.  Part  II  will  now  be  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  empirical 
evidence. 

Because  it  is  expected  that  the  direction  and  intensity  of  response  to 
cyclical  variations  in  the  demand  for  labour  will  be  different  for  different 
age-sex  groups,  the  population  was  divided  into  10  such  groups -ages 
14-  19,  20-  24,  25-44,  45-64  and  65  and  over  for  males  and  females  sepa- 
rately.. Also,  because  it  was  thought  that  the  cyclical  response  might 
vary  across  the  country,  similar  data  were  obtained  for  the  five  standard 
geographic  regions.  However,  only  at  the  Canada  level  are  reasonably  good 
data  on  labour  force  participation  available  monthly  for  these  age-sex 
groupings.  For  this  reason,  the  analysis  at  th"  regional  level  has  been 
made  using  only  annual  data,  but  for  completeness  the  Canadian  evidence 
is  examined  using  both  annual  and  monthly  observations.  Ignoring  this 
duplication,  a total  of  72  data  series  are  examined  in  this  study  — 12  age- 
sex  groups  (including  two  aggregate  series  for  males  and  females)  for  each 
of  Canada  and  the  five  regions. 

Before  turning  to  an  examination  of  the  results  a question  arises  of 
whether,  when  using  monthly  observations,  to  use  original  or  seasonally- 
adjusted  data.  If  the  response  of  seasonal  participation  to  short-run 
changes  in  labour  market  conditions  was  being  considered  as  part  of  the 
analysis,  then  clearly  original  data  should  be  used.  While  this  is  not  a 
meaningless  question  it  is  not  coL.^idered  in  this  study  and  all  data  series 
have  therefore  been  seasonally  adjusted  in  order  to  avoid  the  possibility 
that  correlation  between  the  seasonal  components  will  statistically  swamp 
all  other  effects. 


This  approach  is  not  entirely  without  its  problems.  It  has  beer,  shown 
that  standard  techniques  for  obtaining  seasonally-adjusted  data  which 
allow  for  both  an  additive  and  multiplicative  effect  and  which  incorporate 
adjustments  for  trend  in  the  seasonals  do  not  as  yet  allow  for  short-run 
changes  in  seasonal  variation.  And  as  Fairbams  has  shown,35  labour  force 
participation  is  not  without  such  an  effect.  If,  therefore,  the  demand  series 


Ideally,  groupings  based  on  skills  and  other  socioeconomic  characteristics 
would  be  preferable  but  in  the  absence  of  such  data  for  use  in  time  series  analysis 
age-sex  groups  are  employed  to  act  as  proxies  for  these. 

” Fairbams,  David,  "On  Fluctuations  in  Seasonal  Components  of  Economic 
tTcs?  Ottawa,  juneT^^^  discussion  at  the  CPSA  Conference  on  Statis- 
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employed  in  this  study  also  has  a seasonal  component  which  is  not  in- 
variant in  the  short-run,  the  regression  coefficients  derived  from  standard 
seasonally-adjusted  data  will  be  biased  according  to  whether  short-run 
variation  in  the  seasonals  of  the  two  series  are  procyclicall.v  or  contra- 
cyclieally  related.  While  recognising  this  problem,  it  would  be  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  study  to  investigate  it. 

Cyclical  Response -The  Canadian  Experience 

In  this  section  data  for  Canada  over  the  period  1953-68  are  fitted  to 
the  labour  supply  model  developed  earlier  using  the  classical  linear  regres- 
sion estimating  procedure.  The  regression  model  which  was  developed  is:' 

P«7Vf|  tl,(X1-i)+f2X.+  f3T  + f1 

where  p(  stands  for  the  labour  force  participation  rate  for  a particular  age- 
sex  group;  Xt  is  the  indicator  of  labour  demand  calculated  in  Part  I of  this 
study  as  an  imputed  vacancy  rate;  X is  the'  average  level  of  demand  over 
the  period  examined  and  T is  a linear  trend  variable  taking  a value  of  one 
at  January  1953  when  monthly  data  are  employed.  A problem  now  arises 
concerning  the  assumptions  which  can  be  made  about  the  nature  of  the 
disturbance  term  When  using  the  classical  linear  regression  estimating 
procedure  the  variance  of  must  be  constant  for  all  t,  and  cov  (f  ,r ) must 
be  zero  for  s^t,  if  the  best  linear  unbiased  estimates  are  to  be  obtained. 
Unfortunately  the  Monthly  Labour  Force  Survey  (see  Appendix  A at  the  end 
of  this  study)  from  which  the  labour  force  participation  rates  are  obtained 
yields  estimates  whose  sampling  errors  are.  not  independent  over  time. 
Also,  since  a participation  rate  is  a binomial  variable,  their  variances  will 
not  be  constant  but  some  function  of  the  true  but  unknown  participation 
rates -and  these  will  typically  vary  over  the  period  examined. 

This  latter  problem  can  be  largely  discounted  since  for  most  series 
the  range  of  observations  will  not  be  unduly  large..  However,  the  auto- 
regressiveness introduced  into  the  series  by  the  survey  design  cannot  be 
ignored  completely.,  Ideally,  if  the  autoregressive  structure  were  known, 
then  a generalised  least-squares  estimating  procedure  could  be  used.  But 
this  is  not  the  case  as  only  limited  information  is  available.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  classical  regression  analysis  has  been  employed  but  in  Ap- 
pendix B a critical  examination  of  the  results  obtained  from  monthly  data 
will  be  given  in  the  light  of  what  is  known  about  the  sampling  variabilities 
and  their  nature. 

Analysis  of  Monthly  Data 

The  regression  results  are  given  below  in  Table  2.  Because  neither 
of  the  coefficients  of  the  demand  variables  was  significant  for  males 
45-64,  the  results  for  this  age-sex  group  are  not  included.  As  was  to  be 
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expected.,  the  trend  coefficient  was  significant  for  all  age-sex  groups  at 
the  Canada  level.  The  participation  rates  of  all  male  age  groups  declined 
oln  s'x^'en  year  period  while  for  females  the  opposite  prevailed,  with 
the  exception  of  the  14- 19  age  group  in  which  female  participation  also 
declined..  This  strong  trend  effect  is  undoubtedly  the  major  factor  contri- 
buting to  the  high  explanatory  power  of  the  model.  This  effect  is  illustrated 
in  Table  3 below  in  which  the  variation  explained  by  a model  with  only  a 
time  trend  variable  is  compared  with  the  total  explained  variation  as  given 
by  the  full  model.  This  table  is  self-explanatory  and  no  comment  is  called 
for.36 


36  Note  the  use  of  R2  in  Table  2 and  RJ  in  Table  3. 


T ARLH  2.  Regression  Results  - Canada  (Monthly  Data) 


Coefficient  of 

| 

(Durbin- 

1 

Vari- 

Age-sex group 

! Con- 
stant 
! term 

j 

Cumu- 

lative 

demand 

Demand 

T 

_2 

R 

(Watson 
l statis* 
j tic 

i 

ance 

of 

esti- 

mates 

Males 

T 

i 

j 

j 

j 

Totals 

83  67 

0.037 

(10.05) 

-0.108 

(-1.58) 

-0,033 

(-5723) 

964 

0.357 

j 

0,1456 

14-19  years  

49.97 

0. 175 
( 16.25) 

0.768 

(3.89) 

-0.070 

(-42.53) 

.946 

! 0.710 

i i.2ii 

20-24  " 

94.11 

-0.037 

(-4.10) 

-0.  254 
(-1.54) 

-0.044 

(-31.60) 

.869 

0.301 

0.8410 

25*44  '*  

97.69 

-0.012 

(-5.15) 

0.003 

(0.08) 

-0.002 

(-5.04) 

.156 

0.426 

0.0608 

65  .years  and  over 

35.18 

0.059 

(7.04) 

0.239 

(1.54) 

-0.057 

(-43.95) 

.938 

0.339 

0.7461 

Females 

1 

Totals 

22.21 

0.037 

(9.81) 

0 073 
( 1,065) 

0 064 
(112.04) 

.988 

0.384 

0.1459 

14 -19  years 

33.67 

0.077 

(9.39) 

0.049 

(0.32) 

-0.013 

(-10.52) 

.643 

0.643 

0.704 

2C-24  M 

42.43 

0.117 

(8.13) 

1.136 

(4.30) 

0.066 

(29.75) 

.857 

0.177 

2,163 

25*44  “ 

21.52 

0.042 

(8.15) 

0.048  ' 
(0.501); 

0.079 

(98.07) 

.985 

0.456 

0.284 

45*64  “ 

16,94 

-0.027 

(-4.43) 

-0.  270  j 
(-2.381); 

0.106 

(112.22) 

.989 

0.350 

0.397 

65  years  and  over 

4.36 

-0.014 

(-3.44) 

-0.270 

(-3.63) 

0.013 

(21.51) 

.774 

0.502 

0.172 

Note:  Figures  in  parentheses  are  the  “t"  values  of  the  coefficients. 
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TABLE  3.  Variation  in  Labour  Force  Participation  Rates 
Explained  by  Two  Models 


Age-sex  group 

With  time  trend 
only 

With  time  trend 
plus  demand 
variables 

per  cent 

Mates 

l 

Totals 

94.6 

96.5 

14- 19  years 

85.7 

94.6 

20-24  “ 

85.6 

87. 1 

25-44  “ 

5.8 

16.9 

65  years  and  over 

92.0 

93.9 

Females 

Totals 

98.2 

98.8 

14-19  years  

47.8 

64.9 

20-24  “ 

78.5 

85.9 

25-44  “ 

97.9 

98.5 

45-64  “ 

98.7 

98.9 

65  years  and  over 

74.3 

77.8 

All  coefficients  of  the  cumulative  demand  variable,  S(X  -X)  were 
significant,  except  for  males  45-64,  at  well  above  the  one  per  cent  level. 
But  only  for  males  14-19  and  females  20  - 24  , 45  - 64  and  65+  was  the 
coefficient  of  the  level  of  demand  variable  also  significant. 

The  coefficients  of  the  cumulative  demand  variable  for  both  total 
males  and  total  females  were  positive  and  significant,  suggesting  that 
during  periods  when  the  level  of  demand  was  below  the  average  for  the 
period -the  condition  required  for  the  cumulative  demand  variable  to  be 
falling -labour  force  participation  will  also  be  falling  relative  to  trend. 
This  finding  can  be  interpreted  as  evidence  of  the  dominance  of  a cumu- 
lative discouraged  worker  effect.  Given  this  interpretation,  it  also  can  be 
concluded,  from  the  sign  of  the  coefficient  for  the  individual  age  groups, 
that  the  cumulative  discouraged  worker  effect  dominates  for  males  aged 
14- 19  and  65  years  of  age  and  over  and  for  all  female  age  groups  up  to 
ages  25-44,  while  the  cumulative  additional  worker  effect  dominates  for 
males  aged  20-24  and  25-44  and  for  females  45-64  and  65  and  over. 
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By  similar  reasoning  a significant  positive  coefficient  of  the  level  of 
demand  variable  is  evidence  of  a dominant  transitory  discouraged  worker 
effect,  and  with  a negative  sign  as  a dominant  transitory  additional  worker 
effect.  Dominant  transitory  discouragement  was  found  for  males  aged 
14-19  and  females  20*  24,  whereas  the  transitory  additional  worker  effect 
appears  to  be  stronger  among  women  45  years  of  age  and  over. 

The  effect  of  these  two  variables  in  the  model  can  be  illustrated  by 
examining  more  closely  the  participation  rates  of  males  aged  14-19.  For 
this  age-sex  group  both  coefficients  were  highly  significant.  It  is  recog- 
nised that  for  this  particular  age  group  the  alternatives  open  to  the  popu- 
lation are  not  necessarily  ones  of  deciding  whether  to  stay  or  not  to  stay 
in  the  labour  force  but  also  of  whether  to  enter  or  remain  out  of  the  labour 
force.  However,  the  term  discouraged  worker,  rather  than  discouraged 
entrant,  is  retained  in  discussing  the  significant  responses  that  have  been 
observed. 

In  Chart  3 below  are  plotted: 

1.  The  departures  from  the  observed  participation  rates  of  the  sum  of  (i) 
the  constant  term  (ii)  the  trend  effect  and  (iii)  the  effect  associated  with 
the  average  level  of  demand.  This  is  equivalent  to  the  observed  cyclical 
plus  residual  components  in  the  series. 

2.  The  sum  of  the  cumulative  demand  effect  plus  the  effect  associated  with 
deviations  from  the  average  level  of  demand.*7  In  other  words,  the  point 
estimates  of  (1)  obtained  from  the  regression  equation. 

3.  That  part  of  (2)  due  to  the  estimated  cumulative  demand  effect. 

4.  That  part  of  (2)  due  to  the  estimated  effect  of  deviations  from  the  aver- 
age level  of  demand. 

5.  The  residuals,  i.e.  (1)  — (2). 

To  simplify  the  presentation,  annual  values  have  been  plotted;  these 
were  obtained  from  calculations  based  on  the  monthly  observations.  The 
first  two  lines  are  plotted  together  and  illustrate  the  good  predictive  power 
of  the  model  in  capturing  the  overall  cyclical  variation  in  participation 
rates.  This  also  illustrates,  as  does  the  plot  of  residuals,  the  nature  of 
the  positive  serial  correlation  in  the  error  term  indicated  by  the  siguifi- 
cantly  low  Durbin-Watson  statistics  (see  Table  2).  This  is  a point  that  will 
be  discussed  in  Appendix  B, 


37  This  gives  the  result  that  would  have  been  obtained  if  the  level  of  demand 
variable  had  been  included  as  deviations  from  its  mean  with  a consequent  adjust- 
ment to  the  constant  term. 
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CHART  - 3 


CYCLICAL  COMPONENTS  OF  THE  MODEL  FOR 
CANADIAN  MALES  AGED  14-19  YEARS 

PER  CENT  PER  CENT 
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The  strong  net  discouragement  effect  associated  with  the  cumulative 
demand  variable  is  clear.  In  particular,  it  captures  well  the  turning  points 
in  the  early  years  of  the  period  and  also  the  decline  in  participation  rates 
from  1958  to  1961  when  demand  was  fairly  stable  out  at  a low  level.  Un- 
fortunately, the  period  of  analysis  is  too  short  to  see  the  full  interplay  of 
the  two  variables  over  a whole  cyc’e.  However,  for  this  particular  age 
group  (i.e.,  males  14-19  years)  it  can  be  seen  that  when,  in  1962,  the 
demand  for  labour  began  to  rise,  the  effect  of  the  transitory  discouraged 
worker  response  was  to  exert  an  upward  influence  on  participation,  while 
the  cumulative  discouraged  worker  effect  worked  in  the  opposite  direction 
for  a further  two  years.  It  was  not  until  1964,  when  demand  was  back  to  a 
levei  above  the  average  for  the  period,  that  both  the  cumulative  and  transi- 
tory demand  variables  were  moving  in  the  same  direction. 

It  should  also  be  mentioned,  however,  that  insofar  as  the  cumulative 
demand  variable  can  also  be  thought  of  as  a measure  of  the  cumulative 
departure  from  labour  force  expectations  (including  such  things  as  wage 
rates  and  job  opportunities),  then  some  allowance  might  have  been  made 
for  the  length  of  labour  market  experience  on  which  such  expectations 
could  have  been  based.  School-leavers,  for  example,  will  possess  knowledge 
through  experience  of  only  that  period  since  their  entry  into  the  labour 
force.  They  may  be  expected  therefore,  to  regard  any  existing  level  of 
labour  demand  as  high  or  low  to  the  extent  that  it  departs  positively  or 
negatively  from  their  limited  experience  levels.  Older  workers  on  the  other 
hand,  will  have  had  extensive  experience,  perhaps  over  several  business 
cycles,  and  will  therefore  evaluate  a current  level  of  demand  vis-a-vis 
some  long  run  average. 

So  far  the  examination  of  the  results  has  been  confined  to  their  sta- 
tistical interpretation  on  which  has  been  superimposed  a shorthand  for  the 
general  economic  interpretation.  But  the  estimates  should  also  be  judged 
by  the  “sense"  that  they  make.  On  this  score,  certain  of  the  results  clearly 
stand  up  to  such  a “test".  For  the  14- 19  age  groups,  for  both  males  and 
females,  it  does  not  seem  unreasonable  to  expect  that  deteriorating  eco- 
nomic conditions  would  on  balance  discourage  them  from  looking  for  work. 
The  assumption  is  that  they  would  prefer  to  stay  on  at  school  or  to  return 
to  school,  either  to  improve  their  chances  at  a later  date  or  to  wait  for 
conditions  to  improve  or-more  likely -both.  And  it  is  perhaps  not  surpris- 
ing that  this  discouragement  effect  is  stronger  than  the  desire  or  necessity, 
in  the  aggregate,  to  help  supplement  the  family  income  which  could  be 
reduced  at  such  times.  One  would  also  expect  a tight  labour  market  to 
discourage  older  males,  over  65  years  of  age,  from  seeking  employment  on 
the  assumption  that  many  of  them  would  have  access  to  other  incomes  such 
as  retirement  pensions. 
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For  females  of  45  years  and  over*  the  observed  net  additional  response 
is  certainly  consistent  with  tile  possible  desire  among  members  of  this 
group  to  help  make  up  any  short-fall  in  family  income  during  an  economic 
downturn.  But  for  the  other  age  groups  no  simple  interpretation  offers  itself. 
Moreover,  one  should  clearly  treat  as  suspect  a result  supporting  net  addi- 
tional worker  response  for  males  aged  25-  44.  Whose  income  is  being 
supported  when  more  men  in  this  age  group  go  out  to  work0  Also,  is  it 
possible  that  males  aged  20-  24  are  drawn  into  the  labour  force  to  support 
their  “discouraged”  sisters  in  the  same  age  group0 

The  regression  results  cannot  answer  this  type  of  question  or  be  used 
to  test  this  type  of  hypothesis,  but  they  do  provide  other  evidence  which 
can  be  used  to  examine  the  reliability  of  the  results.  The  regression  coef- 
ficients and  their  significance  have  been  considered  only  cn  the  assump- 
tion that  the  model  met  the  usual  requirements  necessary  for  a standard 
least-squares  solution.  From  the  comment  made  in  the  introduction  to  this 
section  concerning  autoregressiveness  in  the  series  of  labour  force  partici- 
pation rates,  it  is  clear  that  these  requirements  have  not  been  met.  As  was 
expected,  the  Durbin-Watson  statistics  indicate  that  significant  serial  corre- 
lation is  present  in  the  calculated  residuals  obtained  in  all  the  regressions. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  results  were  subjected  to  a critical 
examination  in  the  light  of  the  known  statistical  properties  of  series 
generated  by  the  Monthly  Labour  Force  Survey  (see  Appendix  B).  It  is  a 
conclusion  of  the  examination,  however,  that  while  the  questions  raised 
cannot  "be  completely  answered  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  suggest  that 
the  results  obtained  above  should  be  accepted.  But  because  when  annual 
data  are  used  the  sampling  variances  will  be  smaller,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  expected  serial  correlation  will  be  greatly  reduced,  the  next  part 
of  this  section  examines  the  same  model  applied  to  annual  data  for  Canada. 

Analysis  of  Annual  Data 

The  regression  results  obtained  by  fitting  annual  data  to  the  labour 
supply  model  are  given  in  Table  4.  The  full  list  of  results  are  given  in  this 
table.  This  has  been  done  for  two  reasons:  first,  so  that  a more  complete’ 
comparison  can  be  made  with  the  results  using  monthly  data;  secondly,  so 
that  a more  detailed  comparison  can  be  made  with  the  results  of  the  Proulx 
study.  In  general,  these  results  confirm  the  findings  based  on  monthly 
observations  except  for  the  fact  that  the  significance  of  the  results  has 
been  reduced,  so  that  some  coefficients  which  were  previously  significant 
at  the  five  per  cent  level  are  no  longer  so.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
for  males  where  only  for  the  total  and  for  the  14- 19  age  group  is  the  coef- 
ficient of  the  cumulative  demand  variable  significant,  whereas  significant 
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results  were  obtained  in  all  age  groups  (except  45-64)  when  monthly  data 
were  employed..  The  rather  unexpected  additional  worker  response  among 
males  aged  20-  24  and  25-  44  which  was  observed  earlier  is  no  longer 
significant,  but  there  is  still  some  evidence  at  the  ten  per  cent  level  of 
significance  of  a discouraged  worker  response  among  males  65  and  over. 
It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  in  using  annual  data  some  of  the  cyclical 
variation  has  been  smoothed  out.  While  this  is  true,  the  periodicity  of  the 
economic  cycle  over  the  sixteen  years  examined  in  this  study  is  such  that 
the  amount  of  smoothing  of  the  series  would  be  small  relative  to  any  "real'’ 
cyclical  variation.  Moreover,  such  an  effect  may  well  have  been  more  than 
compensated  for  by  the  reduced  amount  of  "noise"  in  the  series. 


TABLE  4.  Regression  Results- Canada  (Annual  Data) 


Coefficient  of 

Vari- 

ance 

Age-sex  groups 

j 

Con- 

stant 

Cumu- 

lative 

demand 

Demand 

T 

_2 

R 

D.W. 

of 

esti- 

mates 

Males 

Totals 

84.28 

0.450 
(2.  93) 

-0.354 

(-1.30) 

-0. 393 
(-17.26) 

.970 

0. 581 

0. 1270 

14-19  years  

51.65 

2.092 

(5.97) 

0.142 

(0.23) 

-0.862 

(-16.57) 

.971 

0.959 

0.6623 

20-24  '*  

93.78 

-0.467 
( -1.48) 

0.067 

(0.12) 

-0.525 

(-11.16) 

.914 

1.329 

0.5409 

25-  44  “ 

97.54 

-0.140 

(-1.35) 

0.062 

(0.34) 

-0.163 

(-1.05) 

.206 

0.681 

0.0586 

45-64  11  

92.31 

-0.019 

(-0.10) 

-0.094 

(-0.286) 

-0.027 

(-0.96) 

.125 

0.731 

0.1875 

65  years  and  over 

36.13 

0.706 

(1.94) 

-0.085 

(-0.13) 

-0.688 

(-12.70) 

.943 

1.143 

0.7189 

Females 

* 

Totals 

22.  25 

0.456 

-0. 138 

0. 773 
(37.51) 

.992 

0.  858 

0.1039 

(3.29) 

( -0.  56) 

14-19  years  

34.43 

0/‘60 

-0.339 

(-0.78) 

-0.154 

(-4.22) 

.791 

1.507 

0.3266 

20-24  " 

43.33 

1.610 

(2.60) 

0.490 

(0.45) 

0.792 

(8.62) 

.866 

0.593 

2.0624 

25-44  " 

21.37 

0.525 

(2.34) 

-0.106 

(-0.266) 

0.941 

(28.20) 

.986 

0.879 

0.2727 

45-64  " 

16.21 

-0.403 

(-1.93) 

-0.232 
( ”0.63) 

1.277 

(41.18) 

.994 

1.140 

0.2352 

65  years  and  over 

4.03 

-0.283 

(-2.03) 

-0.085 

(-0.34) 

0.151 

(7.31) 

.852 

1.275 

0.1044 

Note:  Figures  in  parentheses  are  the  “tM  values  of  the  coefficients. 
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For  females,  the  use  of  annual  data  has  also  resulted  in  a loss  in  the 
number  of  age -group  regressions  yielding  significant  coefficients  to  tile 
cumulative  demand  variable.  Whereas,  when  using  monthly  observation,  all 
age  groups  gave  evidence  of  either  some  discouraged  and/or  additional 
worker  response,  only  for  the  three  age  groups  up  to  and  including  females 
25-  44  does  the  annual  data  provide  results  at  the  same  high  level  of 
significance.  Again,  however,  the  additional  worker  response  (to  the  cumu- 
lative demand  variable)  is  still  indicated  at  a 10  per  cent  level  of  signifi- 
cance for  the  two  older  age  groups.  But  in  contrast  to  the  earlier  evidence, 
in  no  case  do  the  results  using  annual  data  indicate  any  significant  re- 
sponse to  changes  in  the  level  of  demand. 

Notwithstanding  these  differences,  the  two  sets  of  results  give  clear 
support  to  the  view  that  for  both  males  and  females  there  is  in  total  a 
significant  discouraged  worker  response  to  labour  market  conditions,  and 
that  this  discouragement  is  related  to  the  cumulative  effect  of  the  level  of 
demand  rather  than  to  changes  in  the  current  labour  market  situation.  It  is 
also  interesting  to  note  that  this  aggregate  net  effect  is  also  almost  exactly 
the  same  for  the  two  sexes,  a one  percentage  point  increase  or  decrease  in 
the  cumulative  demand  variable  being  associated  with  a little  less  than  a 
one-half  percentage  point  change  in  labour  force  participation.  This  result 
again  confirms  that  found  earlier  using  monthly  data  (see  Table  2)  when 
the  same  coefficients  were  identical  for  total  males  and  total  females. 

Returning  now  to  the  results  for  individual  age-sex  groups,  males 
aged  14-19  are  again  found  to  be  the  most  responsive.  From  Table  4 it 
can  be  seen  that  for  these  teen-age  males,  when  the  cumulative  demand 
variable  falls  by  one  percentage  point  there  is  a two  percentage  point  drop 
in  their  participation  rate.  Under  similar  labour  market  conditions  the 
participation  rates  for  females  aged  14-  19,  20-  24  and  25-  44  would  decline 
by  1.0  per  cent,  1.6  per  cent  and  0.5  per  cent  respectively.  If  the  evidence 
in  support  of  an  additional  worker  response  among  females  age  45-  64  and 
over  is  accepted,  then  these  same  labour  market  conditions  would  tend  to 
increase  their  labour  force  participation  rates  by  0.4  and  0.3  per  cent 
respectively. 


Comparison  with  the  Proulx  Study 

So  far  this  study  has  provided  clear  support  for  the  view  that  in  the 
Canadian  experience,  it  is  the  discouraged  worker  effect  which  dominates 
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in  determining  the  cyclical  behaviour  of  labour  force  participation.  A com- 
parison will  now  be  made  between  these  results  and  those  of  another  study 
which  used  similar  data  over  almost  the  same  period.  This  is  the  study  by 
Picrre-Paul  Proulx38  published  in  1969  which  seeks  to  explain  cyclical 
variation  in  annual  labour  force  participation  rates  for  Canada  with  the 
same  age-sex  breakdown  used  in  this  study.  Proulx  employed  data  for  the 
periods  1948-67  and  1953-67.  He  also  avoided  using  employment  or  un- 
employment data  directly  as  a demand  variable  in  his  regressions  for  1953- 
67  by  making  use  of  the  labour  demand  component  of  the  index  of  excess 
demand  for  labour  constructed  by  Professor  Marion.39  As  in  the  present 
study,  Proulx  set  out  to  test  for  evidence  of  the  dominance  of  either  a 
discouraged  worker  or  an  additional  worker  effect.  However,  the  Proulx 
model  only  included  one  demand  variable,  that  for  the  current  level  of 
demand,  and  since  no  lagged  relationship  was  employed  he  was  not  able 
to  test  for  the  effect  of  the  past  levels  of  demand  or  for  any  cumulative 
effect. 


This  major  difference  in  the  models  employed  makes  it  virtually  im- 
possible to  make  direct  comparisons  of  the  results.  Nevertheless,  since 
Proulx  \s  conclusion  based  on  his  results -that  it  is  a net  additional  worker 
response  that  prevails  in  Canada -is  clearly  contrary  to  the  conclusion 
reached  in  this  study,  some  explanation  is  called  for. 

In  trying  to  explain  this  difference  in  conclusions  it  is  natural  to  look 
first  at  the  difference  in  the  three  basic  dimensions  of  the  studies:  the  data 
used,  the  models  employed  and  the  time  periods  covered.  In  this  respect,  a 
comparison  will  be  made  with  Proulx’s  work  on  data  for  the  period  1953-67. 
On  the  first  of  these  differences  no  direct  comparison  can  be  made  of  the 
two  demand  series  employed  because  the  exact  form  of  Proulx’s  data  has 
not  yet  been  published,  but  it  must  be  assumed  that  the  series  of  labour 
force  participation  rates  are  common  to  both  studies.  Moreover,  differences 
between  the  models  employed  and  the  time  periods  covered  can  be  recon- 
ciled and  this  has  been  done  by  rerunning  the  Proulx  model  for  the 
period  1953-67  but  using  the  demand  series  employed  in  this  study.  The 
iesults  from  this  exercise  together  with  a comparison  with  those  obtained 
by  Proulx  are  shown  in  Table  5.  Only  age-sex  groups  whose  regression 
results  had  a significant  demand  coefficient  in  either  study  are  included  in 
the  table. 


* Proulx,  Pierre-Paul,  op.  at. 
s°  Marion,  Gerald,  op.  m. 
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TABLE  5.  Comparison  of  Regression  Results  Obtained  by 
Proulx  and  Davis,  1953-67 


Coefficients  of 


Dependent  variables 

Standard  error 

Constant 

Demand  variable1 

Proulx 

j Davis 

Prou'.x 

| Davis 

Proulx 

Davis 

Labour  force  participation  ! 
rates  of: 

! 

1 

i 

Females: 

20-24  years 

0.74 

1.40 

45.53 

40. 87 

+14.363 

(3.18) 

+ 2.206 
(2.25) 

45-64  " 

0.32 

0.  37 

16.99 

16.85 

- 5.209 
(2.63) 

“0.722 

(2.83) 

65  years  and  over  ....  ! 

j 

0.23 

0.  30 

3. 76 

4. 47 

- 3.582 
(2.5)! 

“0.398 

(1.90) 

Males:  ! 

14  - 19  years 

i 

0.757 

1.  18 

51.37 

48.50 

+ 10.057  | 
(2.18) 

+ 2.222 
(2.70) 

20  -24  44  1 

i 

0. 48 

0.  60 

93.12 

94.  52 

- 7.923 
(2.73) 

“0.516 

(1.23) 

Coefficients  of 


F~ 

Trend  variable 

R2 

Durbin-Watson 

Proulx 

\ 

Davis 

Proulx 

Davis 

Proulx 

Davis 

Labour  force  participation 
rates  of: 

1 

Females; 

i 

20-24  years 

! +0.619 
| (8.25) 

+ 0.577 
(6.33) 

0. 888 

0.847 

1.891 

0.768 

45  -04  14  

! +1.299 
(40.5) 

+ 1.344 
(56.7) 

0. 9969 

0. 997 

1.7118 

1.390 

6j  years  and  over  .... 

+ 0.183 
(7.95) 

+ 0.191 
(9.85) 

0. 9466 

0.  894 

1. 7990 

1.429 

Males: 

14  - 19  years 

-1.085 

(14.0) 

-1.107 

(14.5) 

0.  9788 

0.  948 

1.6860 

1.129 

20-24  "... 

- 0. 507 
(12.25) 

0.443 

(11.3) 

. _ _ ! 

0. 9338 

0.933 

2.  1626 

1.837 

1 For  methods  of  calculating  the  demand  variables  see:  La  variability  cycli- 
quc  (te<  taux  ac  participation  a la  matn-d'mnvn'  ait  Canada  by  Pierre-Paul  Proulx, 
"The  Canadian  Journal  ot  Economics",  May  1969  and  page  24 ff  of  this  study. 
Note:  Figures  in  parentheses  are  the  "t"  values  of  the  coefficients. 
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What  these,  results  show  is  that  had  the  period  1953-67  been  used  in 
the  present  study,  together  with  the  Proulx  model,  results  very  similar  to 
those  obtained  by  Proulx  would  have  been  obtained.  Clearly,  the  demand 
variable  employed  in  this  study  and  that  used  by  Proulx  have  the  same 
snape  over  time.  This  is  not  really  a surprising  result  since  they  purport 
to  be  measuring  the  same  thing.  The  new  demand  coefficients  have  the 
same  sign  and  in  three  of  the  five  age  groups  the  coefficients  are  signifi- 
cant in  both  sets  of  regressions.  However,  the  generally  weaker  predictive 
power  of  the  demand  series  employed  in  this  study  (see  the  coefficient  of 
multiple  correlation),  with  associated  lower  “t”  socres,  left  the  coeffi- 
cients in  the  regression  for  males  aged  20-  24  and  females  65  and  over  not 
significant  at  the  5 per  cent  level.  Apart  from  a question  of  emphasis, 
therefore,  the  same  conclusions  would  have  been  reached.  This  is  not  to 
say  that  these  results  are  also  in  support  of  Proulx’s  general  conclusion 
that  it  is  the  additional  worker  hypothesis  which  dominates  in  Canada  in 
contrast  to  the  earlier  results  of  this  study.  The  strength  of  Proulx’s  con- 
clusions come  not  so  much  from  his  analysis  of  the  period  1953-67  but 
from  his  work  covering  the  period  1948 - 67. 40 

In  order  to  compare  the  results  from  models  which  include  and  exclude 
the  cumulative  demand  variable,  a Proulx-type  model  was  also  fitted  to 
data  for  the  period  1953-68.  Table  6 shows  the  estimated  demand  coef- 
ficients and  “t"  statistics  from  this  equation,  together  with  those  obtained 
earlier  from  the  model  which  includes  the  cumulative  demand  variable.  This 
table  is  of  particular  interest  for  two  reasons.  First,  a comparison  of  the 
coefficients  in  the  model  without  the  cumulative  demand  variable  with 
those  given  in  the  previous  table  indicates  that  the  small  increase  in  the 
period  covered  (from  1953-67  to  1953-68)  results  in  such  a weakening  in 
the  significance  of  the  coefficients  of  demand  that  none  remain  so  at  even 
the  10  per  cent  level.  This  point  will  be  further  considered  below,  The 
second  point  of  note  is  that  when  the  cumulative  demand  variable  is  in- 
cluded, what  strength  had  remained  in  the  demand  coefficient  virtually 
disappears,  while,  as  indicated  earlier,  good  results  are  obtained  for  the 
coefficient  of  the  cumulative  demand  variable.  Since  the  “t”  test  is  a test 
for  the  additional  contribution  of  a variable  when  all  other  variables  are 
included  in  the  equation,  these  results  show  that  what  significance  was 
attached  to  the  coefficient  of  demand,  when  only  it  was  included  in  vhe 
model,,  is  largely  because  of  its  correlation  with  the  cumulative  demand 


40  For  his  analysis  over  the  period  1948  to  1967  Proulx  uses  as  his  demand 
variable  the  ratio  of  the  number  unemployed  to  the  population  for  males  age  25-44. 
His  conclusions  based  on  these  results  may,  therefore,  be  unduly  influenced  by 
the  experience  of  the  earlier  years  not  covered  in  this  study  or  by  the  correlation 
between  sampling  errors  in  his  dependent  and  independent  variables. 
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variable.  In  contrast,  it  is  quite  clear  from  these  results  that  the  cumula- 
tive demand  variable  in  general  makes  a real  additional  contribution  to  the 
explanatory  power  of  the  model  over  and  above  the  contribution  which  is 
common  to  both  the  demand  and  the  cumulative  demand  variables.  This 
point  is  illustrated  below  in  Table  7 where  the  variation  in  the  participa- 
tion rates  of  males  aged  H- 19  for  Canada  is  allocated  to  its  source  as 
estimated  by  the  model,41  This  table  shows  that  a model  with  only  a time 
trend  variable  would  have  explained  88.8  per  cent  (R2)  of  the  total  varia- 
tion. The  inclusion  of  the  two  demand  variables  increases  the  explanatory 
power  of  the  model  by  8.8  percentage  points,  of  which  1.9  percentage  points 
was  due  to  the  association  between  the  two  variables  and  the  remainder  to 
the  cumulative  demand  variable.  The  individual  contribution  of  the  demand 
variable  is  negligible.  However,  if  the  cumulative  demand  variable  is  not 
included  in  the  model,  then  the  association  effect  is  picked  up  by  the 
demand  variable.  Similarly,  if  the  demand  variable  is  excluded  then  this 
effect  is  included  with  that  of  the  cumulative  demand  variable. 


41  For  a discussion  of  this  approach  to  the  analysis  of  regression  results  see 
Newton,  R.G.  and  Spurrell,  D.J.,  “A  Development  of  Multiple  Regression  for  the 
Analysis  of  Routine  Data/*  Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society  Series  C 
Applied  Statistics,  Vol.  16,  No.  1,  1967  and  "Examples  of  the  Use  of  Elements 
for  Clarifying  Regression  Analyses”,  by  the  same  authors  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Koyal  Statistical  Society,  Series  C,  Applied  Statistics,  Vol.  16,  No.  2,  1967. 


TABLE  6.  Comparison  of  Results  from  Models  Including  and 
Excluding  the  Cumulative  Demand  Variable,  1953-68 


Age-sex  groups 

With  demand 
variable  only 

| Including  cumulative 

demand  variable 

Demand 

coeffi- 

cient 

t 

statistic 

Cumulative  demand 

Demand 

Coeffi- 

cient 

t 

statistic 

Coeffi- 

cient 

t 

statistic 

Males 

14-19  years 

+ 1.737 

+ 1.62 

+ 2.092 

+ 5.97 

+ 0.142 

+ 0.  23 

20-24  “ 

- 0.  290 

- 0.55 

- 0.467 

- 1.48 

+ 0.067 

+ 0. 12 

25-44  '*  

- 0. 109 

- 0.39 

- 0.019 

- 0. 10 

- 0. 094 

- 0.29 

65  years  and  over  .. 

+ 0.  434 

+ 0.71 

+ 0.706 

+ 1.94 

- 0.085 

- 0. 13 

Females 

14-19  years 

+ 0.399 

+ 0,70 

+ 0.  969 

+ 3.94 

- 0.339 

- 0.78 

20-24  “ 

+ 1.717 

♦ 1.45 

+ 1.610 

+ 2.60 

+ 0.490 

+ 0.45 

25-44  " 

+ 0.  294 

+ 0.71 

+ 0.  525 

+ 2.34 

- 0. 106 

- 0.  27 

45-64  " 

- 0.  540 

- 1.47 

- 0.  403 

- 1.93 

- 0.232 

- 0.63 

65  years  and  over  ... 

- 0.  300 

- 1.21 

- 0.  283 

- 2.03 

- 0.085 

- 0.34 

c 
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TABLE  7.  Source  of  Variation  in  Annual  Participation  Rates  of 
Males  Aged  14-19  in  Canada,  1953-68 


Source  of  sum  of  squares 

S Of  s 

% 

■ ...  -.  {• 

Due  to  cumulative  demand  variable  

■ ' i 

23.6 

6.9 

Due  to  demand  variable  j 

: 

- 

Due  to  association  between  cumulative  demand 
variable  and  demand  variable  

6.3 

1.9 

Due  to  trend  variable  and  association  between  ! 
the  trend  and  the  demand  variables  

302.0 

88.8 

Residual  ^unexplained  sum  of  squares  , 

7.9 

2.3 

Total  sum  of  squares  

339.9 

I 

100.0 

Note:  - Denotes  less  than  0.05. 

Figures  do  not  add  because  of  rounding. 


This  approach  to  the  interpretation  of  regression  results  enables  one 
to  conclude  that  if  the  demand  variable  is  excluded  from  the  model,  since 
it  makes  no  additional  contribution,  then  the  significance  of  the  coefficients 
of  the  cumulative  demand  variable  will  be  generally  increased  (because  of 
the  positive  association  between  the  two  variables).  We  can  therefore  have 
soma  confidence  in  including  the  results  for  males  65  + and  females  65  + 
among  those  which  have  a significant  cumulative  demand  coefficient. 

This  information  on  the  effects  of  collinearity  between  the  two  demand 
variables  suggests  that  certain  patterns  may  emerge  when  using  only  the 
demand  variable,,,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Proulx  study,;  but  when  working  with 
different  time  periods.  Given  the  method  by  which  the  cumulative  demand 
variable  was  constructed,  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  correlation  between 
the  two  variables  would  have  varied  systematically  over  time.  In  a certain 
sequence  of  years  the  two  variables  will  be  moving  in  the  same  direction 
and  this  is  likely  to  be  followed  by  a number  of  years  when  they  move  in 
opposite  directions.  In  the  first  case,  the  correlation  between  the  two 
variables  would  rise  as  the  period  of  analysis  was  increased,  while  in  the 
latter  case  it  would  decline.  If  now,  as  in  the  case  in  this  study,  it  is 
known  that  the  strength  of  the  demand  variable,  when  it  alone  is  included 
in  the  model,  is  because  of  its  association  with  the  cumulative  demand 
variable,  then  this  would  suggest  that  the  significance  of  the  regression 
coefficients  would  also  vary  systematically  when  different  time  periods  are 
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employed.  That  this  is  in  fact  the  case  can  be  seen  from  Chart  4 on  which 
are  plotted  the  statistics  for  the  demand  coefficients  estimated  for 
different  age  group  regressions  for  all  periods  1953-61  to  1953- 68<  These 
;,re  the  same  age  groups  in  which  Proulx  found  a significant  response  to 
his  demand  variable, 

'A hat  this  chart  shows  is  that  had  Proulx  worked  with  data  for  1 953  - 
68,  instead  of  for  1953-67,  he  would  likely  have  had  results  that  were  very 
much  less  significant  than  those  which  he  did  obtain.  Alternatively,  if  he 
hud  used  the  period  1953-66  his  results  would  have  looked  even  better. 
Clearly,  however,,  there  can  be  little  confidence  in  results  which  are  so 
sensitive  to  the  period  of  analysis, 

A Final  Comment 

In  the  analysis  of  annual  data  no  comments  have  been  made  so  far  on 
two  statistics  which  were  discussed  at  some  length  in  the  analysis  of 
monthly  data,  namely  the  Durbin-Watson  statistic  and  the  variance  of  the 
estimates. 

CHART  - 4 


V STATISTICS  FOR  DEMAND  COEFFICIENTS 
1953-1961  TO  1953-1968 
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As  regards  the  latter,  estimates  of  the  variances  of  annual  averages 
calculated  from  the  sample  for  Canada,  in  comparison  with  variances  of 
the  estimates  from  the  regressions,  indicate  that  the  variation  that  has 
been  "explained**  by  the  model  is  not  sampling  variation.  Thus,  even 
though  the  estimated  coefficients  using  annual  data  have  a lower  level  of 
significance  compared  with  those  estimated  from  monthly  data,  more  confi- 
dence can  be  had  that  no  spurious  correlation  with  sampling  errors  has 
been  picked  up  in  the  results.  This  is  also  confirmed  to  a certain  extent 
by  the  values  of  the  Durbin-Watson  statistics.  These  indicate  that  seme 
autocorrelation  remains  in  the  residuals.  But  this  was  expected  since  even 
with  annual  averages  the  sample  design  still  produces  some  year  to  year 
correlation.  While  the  problem  should  also  have  been  allowed  for  in  the 
estimating  procedure,  the  evidence  of  serial  correlation  in  the  residuals  is 
not  regarded  as  entirely  unsatisfactory  in  this  study.  It  would  be  more 
disturbing  if  none  were  present.  However,  it  is  still  desirable  to  make  the 
usual  qualifications  concerning  results  with  low  D.W.  values  even  though 
they  are  thought  to  be  not  important  in  the  context  of  this  study  and  when 
using  annual  data. 


Cyclical  Response -The  Regional  Experience 

The  previous  section  was  devoted  to  the  analysis  and  interpretation 
of  the  results  for  Canada  only,  using  both  monthly  and  annual  data.  In  this 
section  an  examination  will  be  made  of  the  experience  of  the  same  age-sex 
groups  within  each  of  the  five  standard  regions  of  Canada  using  annual 
data. 


Atlantic  Region 

Table  8 below  contains  the  results  for  this  region  which  contained 
significant  demand  coefficients.  This  practice  will  be  adopted  for  the  other 
regions  also..  The  cut-off  for  significance  is  at  the  5 per  cent  level, 
although  for  a number  of  age-sex  groups  in  this  and  other  regions  demand 
coefficients  which  wrere  significant  at  the  10  per  cent  level  were  also 
found.  These  will  only  be  referred  to  when  they  appear  in  conjunction  with 
coefficients  of  higher  significance,  and  where  their  interpretation  is 
meaningful  in  the  context  of  the  set  of  regressions  for  that  region. 

The  first  point  that  should  be  noted  is  that  no  significant  response  to 
changing  labour  market  conditions  was  observed  in  the  participation  rates 
of  females,  either  in  total  or  for  any  of  the  age-specific  subgroups.  This  is 
perhaps  a surprising  result  since  the  theory  would  suggest  that  it  is  among 
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females  that  the  largest  number  of  secondary  workers  is  to  be  found  and 
that  cyclical  variation  in  labour  force  participation,  if  present,  should  be 
found  in  these  age-sex  groups.  However,  it  would  seem  reasonable  to 
suggest  that  in  the  Atlantic  Region  the  persistent  structural  deficiencies 
in  job  opportunities  have,  had  the  effect  of  hardening  the  response  of 
female  workers  to  changing  short-run  conditions.  Also  it  would  be  expected 
that,  with  the  high  level  of  unemployment  in  the  region,  there  is  a sufficient 
reserve  within  the  labour  force  for  gross  movements  between  labour  force 
and  non  labour  force  activity  to  be  less  important  as  a market  regulator  in 
these  provinces. 

The  results  for  men  in  the  Atlantic  provinces  indicate  that,  in  the 
aggregate,  they  are  drawn  into  the  labour  force  in  response  to  a downturn 
in  the  level  of  labour  market  conditions,  a 1,1  per  cent  fall  in  the  “vacan- 
cy” rate  being  significantly  associated  with  a one  per  cent  rise  in  labour 
force  participation.  But  there  is  also  weaker  evidence,  at  between  the  5 
and  10  per  cent  levels  of  significance,  which  suggests  that  when  demand 
falls  to  below  the  average  level  of  recent  years,  such  that  the.  cumulative 
demand  variable  will  be  falling,  a discouraged  worker  response  is  also 
present.  Results  for  individual  age  groups  show  that  this  aggregate  re- 
sponse is  the  result  of  transitory  additional  worker  effect  among  the  65 
and  over  age  group  and  a cumulative  discouraged  worker  response  among 
14- 19  year  olds. 

Labour  force  participation  in  the  Atlantic  provinces  would  therefore 
appear  to  be  fairly  insensitive  to  changing  levels  of  demand.  Only  among 
the  oldest  and  youngest  male  age-groups  is  there  any  significant  response. 


TABLE  8.  Regression  Results  - Atlantic  Region 


r~ 

Coefficient  of 

Vari- 

Age-sex groups 
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stant 

Cumu- 

lative 

demand 

Demand 
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_2 

R 

D.W. 

ance 

of 

esti- 

mates 

Males 

Totals 

78. 46 

0.332 

(1.71) 

1 -0.898 
j (-2.72): 

-0.435 
! (-10.72) 

.938 

1.694 

0. 3378 

14-19  years  

44.09 

0.882 
(2. 13) 

! -1-022 
(-1.44) 

1 -0-619 
(-7.12) 

.888 

1-554 

i.  5498 

65  years  and  over 

40.79 

0.510 

(1.70) 

-2.637 

(-5.14) 

-0. 925 
(-14.68) 

.965 

1. 835 

0.8135 

Note:  Figures  in  parentheses  are  the  “t"  values  of  the  coefficients. 
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Quebec 

In  Quebec  the  picture  is  somewhat  different  although,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Atlantic  Region,  it  is  among  males  that  the  most  significant  results 
were,  found.  For  total  males,  see  Table  9,  there  is  a very  strong  cumulative 
discouraged  worker  effect  while,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  also  a significant 
net  additional  worker  response  to  the  changing  level  of  demand.  The 
regression  equation  for  total  males  explained  99.4  per  cent  of  the  total 
variation  in  participation  rates  and  although  the  trend  effect  clearly  accounts 
for  the  largest  part  of  this  explanatory  power  (see  Chart  5)  the  ability  of  the 
two  demand  variables  to  capture  the  cyclical  component  is  well  illustrated. 

Again  it  is  in  the  two  extreme  male  age  groups  that  the  most  signifi- 
cant coefficients  were  found.  The  results  show  that,  both  for  the  14-19 
‘.nd  65  and  over  age  groups,  labour  force  participation  would  decline  rela- 
tive to  the  trend  by  about  two  percentage  points  in  every  year  that  the  level 
of  demand,  as  measured  by  the  vacancy  rate,  was  one  percentage  point 
below  the  period  average.  Conversely,  when  the  level  of  demand  was  one 
percentage  point  above  the  average,  a two  per  cent  increase  in  the  labour  force 
participation  rates  of  these  age  groups  would  be  expected. 


TABLE  9.  Regression  Results -Quebec 


Age-sex  groups 
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1 Coefficient  of 
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86. 09 

0.850 

i -0.304  -0.523 

;.°94  : 1.798 

0.  0537 

(10.51) 

(-2.43)  (-36.67) 

1 ! 

14- 19  years 

58.44 

2.357 

-0.433  -1.481 

.979  | 1.285 

. 1.3961 

(5.71) 

(-0.68)!  (-20.  37) 

j 

! 

45-64  “ 

93.33 

0.  537 

-0.022  ; -0.161 

i 

.798  j 2. 360 

1 0.2620 

i 

(3.00) 

(-0.08)!  (-5.11) 

1 

! 

65  years  and  over 

36.09 

2.001  | 

-0.546  | -0.493 

| 

.896  1.077 

1.  3237 

(4.98) 

(-0.876) | (-6.96) 

I 

Note:  Figures  in  parentheses  are  the  ,4t"  values  of  the  coefficients. 
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Quebec,  however,  is  different  from  ail  other  regions  in  one  respect. 
Only  in  this  region  was  a significance  coefficient  present  in  the  45-64 
age  group  for  males.  This  is  rather  surprising  since  most  men  in  this  age 
group  have  a near-permanent  attachment  to  the  labour  force  and  little 
sensitivity  to  changing  labour  market  conditions  would  be  expected.  What 
this  result  suggests  is  that  some  men  in  this  age  group  become  discouraged 
from  seeking  employment  when  faced  with  a deficient  demand  situation.  It 
is  also  interesting  to  note  that  only  in  Quebec  was  there  a significant 
downward  trend  in  participation  rates  for  males  in  tnis  age  group,  This 
evidence  would  support  the  view  that  in  Quebec  it  is  the  higher-than- 
average  unemployment  experienced  which  has  caused  the  steady  decline  in 
labour  force  participation  of  this  age  group,42  The  general  interpretation  of 
the  trend  coefficient  as  representing  the  effect  of  long-run  social  factors 
may  therefore  not  be  applicable  in  this  case  and  some  * 'long-run"  dis- 
couragement may  have  been  in  evidence  over  the  period. 

47  A possible  reason  why  a similar  experience  was  not  found  in  the  Atlantic 
Region  is  that  this  region  has  witnessed  a large  outflow  of  workers  to  other  regions 
over  the  period  covered  by  this  study. 

CHART -5 
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Although  as  mentioned  above  a significant  net  additional  worker  effect 
in  response  to  changes  in  the  level  of  demand  was  also  observed  for  total 
males,  the  standard  errors  of  the  estimates  were  sufficiently  large  that 
none  of  the  associated  coefficients  in  the  separate  age  group  regressions 
was  significant. 

As  in  the  Atlantic  Region,  labour  force  participation  of  Quebec 
females  does  not  appear  to  be  sensitive  to  changes  in  labour  demand.  But 
there  is  weak  evidence  at  just  below  the  5 per  cent  significance  level  that 
females  aged  14-19  are  increasingly  discouraged  from  looking  for  work 
when  the  level  of  demand  remains  depressed. 

Ontario 

The  results  for  Ontario  given  in  Table  10  show  that  in  half  of  the  ten 
age-sex  groups  examined  a significant  coefficient  to  the  cumulative 
demand  variable  was  obtained,  and  in  one  other  age  group  the  same  coef- 
ficient was  very  close  to  being  significant.  No  coefficient  of  the  demand  vari- 
able was  significant.  While  it  can  be  concluded  from  this  that,  in  terms  of  their 
labour  force  attachment,  the  Ontario  population  is  highly  responsive  to  the 
cumulative  demand  situation,  the  absence  from  the  table  of  any  significant 
results  for  either  total  males  or  total  females  indicates  that  this  respon- 
siveness cancels  out  in  the  aggregate. 

Considering  males  first,  and  always  referring  to  the  cumulative  demand 
variable,  a dominant  net  discouraged  worker  effect  among  the  14- 19  age 
group  is  partially  offset  by  a net  additional  worker  response  in  the  25-44 
age  group.  This  latter  result  is  unexpected  since  this  is  a high  participa- 
tion age  group  in  which,  on  a priori  reasoning,  one  would  expect  to  find 
little  cyclical  sensitivity.  However,  the  significance  of  this  result  is 
supported  by  the  two  further  pieces  of  evidence.  First,  the  presence  of  a 
net  additional  worker  response  in  the  20 -24  age  group  which  was  almost  signi- 
ficant would,  since  these  age  groupings  are  to  some  extent  arbitrary,  support 
the  view  that  net  "discouragement”  in  the  younger  ages  is  transformed  to 
a net  additional  worker  response  as  age  increases.  Secondly,  and  more 
interestingly,  the  trend  coefficient,  although  small,  was  significantly  nega- 
tive for  males  age  25-  44  in  Ontario.  This  effect  may  again  be  attributed  to 
long-run  social  and  economic  factors.45  But  since  demand  for  labour  has 
been  typically  high  in  Ontario,  the  effect  of  an  additional  worker  response 
to  the  cumulative  demand  situation  would  be  progressively  to  reduce  the 


43  Examples  are  the  growth  of  further  education  opportunities  and  retraining, 
increasing  wealth  and  welfare,  declining  work  ethic  and  declining  mortality  of 
the  chronically  ill. 
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size  of  the  labour  force.  It  should  agai.  ,e.  recalled  that  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  cumulative  demand  variable  the  average  level  of  demand  over 
the  period  was  used  such  that  any  departures  of  this  average  from  the 
“true”  zero  excess  demand  level  will  mean  that  the  trend  effect  will  also 
include  a long-run  noncyclical  demand  component-  For  the  majority  of  age 
groups  it  can  be  assumed  that  long-run  demand  effects  will  be  small  com- 
pared with  other  trend  effects,  but  for  males  25-44  (as  in  Ontario)  and 
45-64  (as  in  Quebec -see  above)  this  may  not  be  the  case  and  it  is  for 
this  reason  that  special  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  significant  trend 
coefficients  for  these  age-sex  groups  in  the  two  provinces. 


TABLE  10,  Regression  Results  - Ontario 


Coefficient  of 

vari- 

ance 

of 
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Age-sex  groups 
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53.57 

1.319 
j (4.59 
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(0.07) 

-0.918 

(-9.66): 

.931 

1.753 

1 

1.6600 

25-44  “ 

98.54 

!-  0.249 
j (-4.331) 

0.156 

(1.95) 

-0.054 

(-3.93) 

.630 

j 0. 753 

1 

0.  0348 

Females 

1 

1 

| 

j 

20-24  years 

48.41 

1.973 

(5.13) 

0.741  | 
(0.74) 

0.547 

(5.95) 

.870 

1 1.880 

j 

1.5608 

45-64  ” 

19.42 

- 0.759 
(-3.20) 

0.370 

(0.60) 

1.246 

(21.98) 

.984 

1.977 

0.5923 

65  years  and  over..,. 

5.23 

- 0.591 
(-2.91) 

-0.039 

(-0.07) 

0.062 

(1.26) 

.418 

1.385 

0.4371 

Note:  Figures  in  parentheses  are  the  ‘*t”  values  of  the  coefficients. 


As  in  the  case  of  males,  there  is  no  significant  evidence  to  suggest 
that  either  of  two  competing  effects  dominates  among  females  in  Ontario. 
But  there  is  strong  evidence  that  within  individual  age  groups  cyclical 
sensitivity  is  present  although  offset  in  the  aggregate.  Since  unemployment 
in  Ontario  has  been  generally  low,  it  may  be  more  appropriate  to  interpret 
the  coefficients  of  the  cumulative  demand  variable  in  a situation  of  excess 
demand-  In  this  situation  females  age  20-24  are  clearly  “encouraged”  to 


seek  employment  (interestingly,  no  similar  significant  effect  was  found  in 
the  14- 19  age  group).  On  the  other  hand,  older  women  (i.e.  45  to  64,  and 
65  and  over)  would  on  balance  be  less  inclined  to  seek  employment  in 
similar  circumstances.  Clearly  in  the  case  of  the  older  females  this  is 
support  for  the  view  that  it  is  the  greater  family  financial  security  result* 
ing  from  a high  level  of  demand  for  labour  that  reduces  the  attraction  of 
work  on  her  decision  to  enter  or  not  to  enter  the  labour  force.  It  may  be 
further  suggested  that  for  females  aged  20-  24  it  is  their  own  increased 
earning  power  at  a time  of  excess  demand  for  labour  that  dominates  their 
decision. 


Prairie  Region 

Of  all  the  regions  in  Canada  the  Prairies  is  the  one  in  which  the  level 
of  labour  force  participation  appears  to  be  least  influenced  by  labour 
market  conditions.  As  Table  11  shows,  only  for  females  aged  20-24  was 
either  of  the  demand  coefficients  significant  at  the  five  per  cent  level  and, 
as  in  Ontario,  entry  into  the  labour  force  rises,  or  withdrawals  decline,  as 
cumulative  demand  increases.  A similar  result  was  found  for  females  in  the 
14- 19  age  group  at  just  below  the  5 per  cent  level  of  significance. 

While  a study  of  this  kind  can  provide  no  clues  as  to  the  reason  for 
the  observed  insensitivity  of  labour  force  attachment  in  this  region,  certain 
obseivations  can  be  made.  The  industrial  mix  of  this  region,  relative  to 
other  regions,  includes  a higher  concentration  of  agriculture.  Insofar  that 
employment  in  agriculture  is  characterized  by  both  the  presence  of  a strong 
downward  trend  and  a cyclicality  which  may  not  move  in  phase  with  the 
rest  of  the  economy,  its  weight  in  the  overall  economy  of  the  region  could 
give  some  cyclical  stability  to  labour  force  participation. 


TABLE  11.  Regression  Results  - Prairie  Region 
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Note:  Figures  in  parentheses  are  the  “tM  values  of  the  coefficients. 
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A further  factor  which  might  be  mentioned  as  possibly  contributing 
to  these  results  is  again  that  of  migration-  The  known  outward  movement  of 
persons  from  the  Prairie  Region  (in  particular  from  Manitoba  and  Saskat- 
chewan) may  be  such  as  to  transfer  the  effect  on  labour  force  participation 
and  on  employment,  due  to  changing  labour  market  conditions,  from  the 
Prairies  to  other  regions -notably  British  Columbia  and  Ontario.  Thus, 
shortages  of  jobs  which  might  have  discouraged  students  from  seeking 
employment  or  encouraged  wives  to  find  employment  may  instead  have 
caused  the  family  to  seek  their  fortune  in  another  part  of  Canada.  This  is 
a point  which  is  also  relevant  to  the  level  of,  and  trends  in,  labour  force 
participation  to  be  discussed  in  the  next  section, 

British  Columbia 

The  regression  results  for  British  Columbia  are  shown  in  Table  12, 
As  in  Ontario  and  Quebec  there  is  evidence  that  in  British  Columbia  par- 
ticipation in  the  labour  force  on  the  part  of  males  is  influenced  by  the  state 
of  the  labour  market  and  in  particular  is  procyclically  related  to  the  pres- 
sure of  demand  as  calculated  by  the  cumulative  demand  variable.  This 
support  for  the  dominance  of  a “cumulative”  discouraged  worker  effect  is 
relatively  weak,  at  just  over  the  five  per  cent  significance  level,  but  from 
the  results  for  individual  age  groups  the  reason  for  this  is  seen.  Por  males 
aged  20-24,  the  negative  sign  of  the  coefficient  indicates  that  a period  of 
depressed  labour  market  conditions  is  likely  to  cause  a net  inflow  into  the 
labour  force  from  this  age  group.  Por  the  over  65  age  group  the  opposite 
effect  is  strongest  and  under  the  same  conditions  older  men  would  leave 
the  labour  force.  Since  the  population  of  persons  65  and  over  in  British 
Columbia  is  considerably  greater  than  that  of  persons  aged  between  20-  24, 
this  would  account  for  the  dominance  of  discouraged  worker  effect  in  the 
population  as  a whole. 

For  females,  only  among  the  20-24  age  group  was  there  any  statistical 
evidence  of  cyclical  response  in  labour  force  participation  to  changing 
labour  market  conditions.  The  discouraged  worker  effect  again  dominates 
but  this  time  it  is  in  response  to  short-run  changes  in  the  level  of  demand, 
a one  per  cent  increase  in  the  vacancy  rate  being  associated  with  no  less 
than  a 6 percentage  point  rise  in  labour  force  participation. 

The  above  results  for  British  Columbia  do  not  in  general  conflict  with 
the  earlier  findings  of  Montague  and  Vanderkamp.  They  concluded  that  their 
results  “ clearly  support  the  notion  that,  on  balance,  higher  unem- 

ployment tends  to  discourage  people  from  participating  in  the  labour  force.” 
Despite  the  differences  in  the  periods  covered  and  models  employed,  the 
findings  of  this  study  also  support  this  conclusion. 
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TABLF  12.  Regression  Results  - British  Columbia 
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Note:  Figures  in  parentheses  are  the  “t”  values  of  the  coefficients. 


Summary 

The  foregoing  regional  analysis  may  be  summarized  by  reference  to 
Table  13.  With  two  sexes,  five  regions  and  five  age  groupings,  a total  of 
50  regression  results  have  been  examined  excluding  those  for  total  males 
and  females  in  each  region.  In  14  of  these,  demand  coefficients  were 
observed  which  were  significant  at  the  five  per  cent  level.  The  signs  of 
nine  of  these  were  in  support  of  the  discouraged  worker  hypothesis,  with 
five  in  support  of  some  additional  worker  response.  But  the  evidence,  in 
the  ratio  of  12  to  2,  is  also  in  support  of  the  view  that  labour  force  partici- 
pation is  most  sensitive  to  the  cumulative  demand  situation  rather  than  to 
changes  in  the  current  level  of  demand.  The  conclusion  that  is  perhaps 
most  surprising  is  that  at  the  regional  level  it  is  male  labour  force  par- 
ticipation which  appears  to  be  most  sensitive.  However,  this  result  may  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  because,,  age  for  age,  labour  force  participation  among 
females  is  lower  than  that  of  males,  and  therefore  sampling  errors  for  the 
females  rates  are  sufficiently  large  to  mask  much  of  the  cyclical  movement 
that  may  be  present.  There  is  some  support  for  this  view.  (In  the  previous 
section,  in  which  the  results  for  Canada  were  examined,  this  “regional” 
picture  was  reversed  in  that,  at  the  national  level,  it  was  among  females 
that  the  greatest  cyclical  sensitivity  was  found.) 
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TABLE  13.  Number  of  Regression  Equations  with  Significant 
Demand  Coefficients 


Discouraged 
worker 
response  to 

Additional 
worker 
response  to 

Total 

Cumulative 

demand 

Demand 

Cumulative 

demand 

i Demand 

Males 

6 

i 

0 

i 

2 

1 

9 

Females 

2 

1 

2 

0 

5 

Totals  *.w.*w.v..>. :. 

8 

1 

4 

1 
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Trends  in  Labour  Force  Participation 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  examine  the  extent  of  cyclical 
variation  in  labour  force  participation  in  response  to  changing  labour  market 
conditions.  However,  a prerequisite  for  such  an  examination  was  that  the 
effects  of  short-run  trends  should  he  isolated  by  the  inclusion  of  a trend 
variable  in  the  model.  In  the  section  dealing  with  the  specification  of  the 
model  the  form  which  this  trend  variable  should  take  was  briefly  discussed, 
with  the  conclusion  that  over  the  short-period  examined  in  this  study  no 
great  loss  in  efficiency  would  be  encountered  if  this  trend  effect  was 
assumed  to  be  a linear  function  of  time.  It  has  also  been  shown  in  the 
immediately  previous  sections  that,  notwithstanding  the  significance  of 
the  demand  variables,  the  short-run  trend  was  the  factor  explaining  most 
of  the  variations  in  labour  force  participation. 

This  section  is  devoted  to  an  examination  of  these  trends.  In  any  time 
series  analysis  which  includes  a trend  variable  this  variable  is  necessarily 
ill-defined.  It  is  typically  included  as  a “catch  all”  variable  to  pick  up 
all  kinds  of  long  and  medium-term  social,  economic  or  cultural  effects.  In 
the  context  of  this  study  the  case  of,  say,  the  20-24  age  group,  may  be 
taken  for  illustrative  purposes.  Such  factors  as  the  increasing  emphasis 
on  and  need  for  higher  education,  the  tendency  for  the  average  age  at 
marriage  to  decline,  the  changing  social  mores  with  respect  to  family  plan- 
ning, to  working  wives  in  general  and  to  working  mothers  in  particular  will 
all  operate  in  such  a way  as  to  affect  the  trend  of  the  supply  of  labour  in 
this  age  group.  Some  will  tend  to  increase  the  supply  of  labour  while 
others  will  reduce  the  flow  of  persons  seeking  employment.  But  there  are 
also  long-run  and  medium  term  factors  which  will  operate  on  the  demand 
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side.  A low  level  of  demand  for  labour  relative  to  the  available  supply,  as 
in  the  case  of  Quebec,  may  have  contributed  to  the  trends  in  labour  force 
participation  in  this  province.  Similarly,  a changing  industrial  mix  will 
affect  the  job  opportunities  for  different  age-sex  groups  differently. 

A further  cautionary  note  seems  indicated  at  this  stage  to  ensure 
that  the  situation  ot  high  or  increasing  participation  rates  is  not  necessarily 
equated  with  a high  level  of  labour  demand.  This  can  be  illustrated  with 
the  case  of  the  Prairie  Region  where  labour  force  participation  increased 
at  noticeably  more  than  the  national  average  although,  as  shown  in  Table 
14,  the  region  had  the  second  lowest  rate  of  growth  in  employment  over 
the  period  1953  -68.  Quebec,  on  the  other  hand,  experienced  declining 
labour  force  participation  and  high  unemployment  and  at  the  same  time 
had  an  employment  growth  rate  not  much  below  the  national  average  and 
significantly  above  the  Prairies*.  These  two  divergent  patterns  appear  to 
reflect,  at  least  in  part,  the  differences  in  population  growth  rates  which 
also  are  shown  in  the  table.  Quite  clearly,  the  relatively  slow  growth  of 
employment  on  the  Prairie  has  been  more  than  compensated  for  by  net  out- 
migration from  the  region,  and  thus  labour  force  participation  could  increase 
with  only  a modest  increase  in  labour  demand.  By  the  same  token,  the 
employment  increase  in  Quebec  was  larger  but  not  enough  to  keep  pace 
with  the  growth  in  population. 

R is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  study  to  examine  reasons  for  these 
different  population  growth  rates  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  isolate  the 
trend  determinants.  This  section  will  be  limited  to  a descriptive  analysis 
of  the  differences  among  the  regions  in  trends  in  labour  force  participation 
by  age  groups. 

TABLE  14.  Growth  of  Population  and  Employment,  1953-68 

| Per  cent  increase  1953-68  ! Average 

ReH0n  L__  | unemployment 

j , I rate 

; Population  ; Employment  : 1953-68 


i 

per  cent 

Atlantic  ,..., ; 

24.0  j 

24.7  j 

8.4 

Quebec * ] 

44.4  i 

41.5 

6.6 

Ontario  ..... * | 

44.0  j 

48.4  | 

3.7 

Prairie  >.>.,....i>..v...  | 

26.9  I 

36.5  j 

3.1 

British  Columbia  | 

60.1  ! 

73.6  : 

5.7 

Canada  * | 

40.3  i 

i 

44.0  j 

5.0 
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In  Chart  6 helow  are  plotted  the  trend  lines  for  the  age  specific  par- 
ticipation rates  of  males  in  each  region  and  for  Canada  as  a whole.  The 
lines  that  have  been  plotted  were  obtained  from  a model  with  only  a time 
trend  variable  together  with  the  constant  term.  This  was  necessary  because 
had  we  used  the  trend  coefficient  and  constant  term  which  was  estimated 
using  the  full  regression  model,  this  constant  term,  which  fixes  the  level 
of  demand,  would  have  excluded  the  average  effect  of  the  demand  variables. 
It  can  be  seen  that  while  within  each  age-sex  group  there  is  in  general  a 
similarity  in  the.  trends  for  each  region,  there  are  also  the  noticeable 
differences  referred  to  earlier.  What  follows  is  a closer  examination  of 
each  age  group,  for  males  and  females  separately. 

Males  aged  14-19 

For  Canada  as  a whole  the  trend  of  labour  force  participation  in  this 
age  group  has  been  markedly  downward.  In  1953  half  of  all  teenage  males 
were  either  working  or  looking  for  work.  By  1968  the  trend  participation 
rate  had  fallen  to  little  more  than  one  third  (36  per  cent).  But  of  all  the 
age-sex  groups  this,  together  with  the  corresponding  one  for  females,  is 
the  one  which  shows  the  greatest  disparities  among  regions  both  in  the 
level  and  slope  of  the  trends. 

The  most  marked  departures  from  the  national  average  are  found  in 
Quebec  and  British  Columbia.  In  the  former  case  the  trend  participation 
rate  of  teenage  males  has  fallen  from  nearly  57  per  cent  to  less  than  32  per 
cent,  while  for  British  Columbia  it  has  risen  slightly  from  a little  under 
to  just  over  40  per  cent.  Another  development  of  significance  in  this  age 
group  is  that  in  the  Prairie  region  the  decline  in  participation  rates  has 
been  only  modest  compared  with  the  average,  falling  only  from  49  per  cent 
in  1953  to  45  per  cent  in  1968.  At  this  level,  proportionately  more  teenagers 
in  the  Prairie  Region  are  working  today  than  in  any  other  region  in  Canada, 
compared  with  an  average  position  16  years  ago.  With  British  Columbia 
moving  up  from  last  place  to  that  of  the  region  with  the  second-highest 
labour  force  participation  and  Quebec  moving  down  through  the  ranking 
from  first  place  to  join  the  Atlantic  Region  as  the  area  with  the  lowest 
participation  rates,  a clear  geographic  pattern  appears  to  have  developed. 
The  regions  to  the  east  of  Ontario  are  now  characterized  by  a low  level 
of  labour  force  participation  relative  to  the  average,  while  those  to  the 
west  of  Ontario  have  above-average  rates  in  this  age-sex  group.  The 
picture  for  Ontario  both  with  regard  to  the  level  and  slope  of  the  rate  is 
virtually  no  different  from  that  for  Canada  as  a whole.  As  was  mentioned 
earlier,  an  examination  of  trends  in  participation  rater  can  provide  no 
clues  as  to  the  reason  for  any  pattern  which  has  developed.  However,  the 
picture  which  has  emerged  for  the  14-19  age  group  is  to  a lesser  extent 
also  repeated  among  older  males. 
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Males  20-24 

In  all  regions  the  trend  among  males  in  this  age  group  has  been  that  each 
year  relatively  fewer  of  them  have  been  employed  or  have  been  seeking  em- 
ployment, At  the  national  level  the  decline  has  been  approximately  of  the 
order  of  one  percentage  point  every  two  years.  What  little  difference  there  has 
been  between  regional  trends  has  tended  to  narrow  the  regional  disparities. 
In  1953  participation  rates  varied  between  95  per  cent  in  Ontario  to  less 
than  89  per  cent  in  the  Atlantic  region.  By  1968  this  gap  had  been  halved 
so  that  only  3 percentage  points  separated  the  five  regions.  However,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  14-19  age  group,  a pattern  has  developed  such  that  by 
1968  the  Atlantic  Provinces  and  Quebec  had  the  lowest  participation 
rates  and  the  PrairL  Provinces  and  British  Columbia  the  two  highest  rates. 

Males  25-44 

For  males  in  this  age  group  trends  were,  as  expected,  generally  not 
very  significant.  However,  the  chart  clearly  shows  the  relatively  low  level 
of  participation  in  the  Atlantic  Region  which,  despite  a slight  rise,  over 
the  16  years,  was  still  three  and  one  half  percentage  points  below  the 
next  lowest  province — Quebec. 


Males  45-64 

In  many  respects  the  picture  among  the  45-64  year  old  males  is 
similar  to  that  found  in  the  14-19  age  group.  In  the  western  regions, 
particularly  in  British  Columbia,  participation  rates  have  been  rising  both 
in  absolute  terms  and  relative  to  the  national  trend.  In  contrast,  declining 
participation  is  evident  in  the  eastern  provinces,  particularly  Quebec.  In 
1968  Ontario  had  the  highest  trend  participation  rate  for  this  age  group  at 
nearly  94  per  cent  and  the  Atlantic  region  had  the  lowest  with  86  per  cent. 
This  gap  of  8 percentage  points  is  only  a half  percent  less  than  it  was 
between  these  same  two  regions  16  years  earlier.  But  as  in  the  case  of  the 
three  younger  age  groups  the  changed  ranking  has  meant  that  Quebec  has 
joined  the  Atlantic  provinces  in  having  one  of  the  twro  lowest  levels  of 
labour  force  participation  while  both  the  Prairie  Region  and  British  Columbia 
now  have  rates  above  the  average  in  contrast  to  the  position  in  1953. 


Males  65  and  Over 

For  these  older  males  the  results  generally  conform  to  expectations. 
Greater  economic  prosperity  and  the  increased  provision  of  retirement 
benefits  have  no  doubt  been  the  main  factors  contributing  to  the  decline 
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in  participation  rates  which  is  evident  in  all  regions.  Because  of  the 
dominance  of  these  economic  factors  regional  differences  in  the  trends 
appear  to  be  small  in  comparison  with  those  for  other  age  groups.  Only 
for  the  Atlantic  Region  where  the  decline  in  participation  has  been  greater 
than  in  the  rest  of  Canada  is  there  any  noticeable  departure  from  the 
national  trend.  However,  the  same  cannot  be  said  for  the  level  of  participa- 
tion. In  1968  trend  participation  in  Ontario  at  a little  over  26  per  cent  was 
nearly  10  percentage  points  higher  than  in  British  Columbia.  These 
differences  almost  certainly  include  demographic  effects  such  as  variations 
in  the  age  distributions  within  this  older  age  group  and  also  of  the  tendency 
for  retired  people  to  migrate  to  certain  parts  of  Canada,  particularly  to  the 
West  coast.  Since  the  effects  of  the  trend  towards  earlier  retirement  and  of 
demographic  factors  are  likely  to  dominate  the  pattern  of  participation  rates 
for  this  age  group,  the  summary  of  trends  in  male  participation  which  follows 
will  be  limited  to  young  and  prime-age  men. 

In  summary,  the  main  finding  of  this  examination  of  trends  in  male 
labour  force  participation  is  that  excluding  the  Atlantic  Region  the  current 
trend  participation  rates  in  Quebec  are  lower  than  in  any  other  region  of 
Canada. 

The  differences  are  not  always  large  but,  insofar  as  they  represent 
a reversal  of  the  position  at  the  beginning  of  the  period,  special  factors 
are  clearly  at  work  in  Quebec  which  either  encourage  non-market  activity 
or  discourage  job  seeking.  There  is  unfortunately  real  evidence  that  it  is 
the  latter  effect  which  likely  dominates. In  the  analysis  of  cyclical  response 
in  the  previous  section  Quebec  was  unique  in  providing  evidence  of  a 
significant  cumulative  discouraged  worker  effect  among  males  aged  45-64. 
It  was  suggested  in  that  section  that  since  only  the  cyclical  response  could 
be  picked  up  by  this  variable  any  long  or  medium  run  effects  would  be 
included  in  the  trend  variable.  It  was  further  suggested  that  this  might  in 
fact  be  the  case  given  the  significant  negative  trend  in  participation  of 
this  age  group.  A discouraged  worker  response  was  also  in  evidence  among 
the  14-19  year  old  males  in  Quebec  and  following  the  reasoning  given 
above  it  is  also  possible  that  for  this  age  group  the  calculated  trend 
includes  a long-run  discouragement  effect.  Although  the  opportunity  to 
stay  on  at  school  has  improved  in  Quebec  over  the  past  decade -contribut- 
ing to  the  overall  decline  in  labour  force  participation -the  fact  that  the  par- 
ticipation rate  for  this  age  group  rate  is  now  lower  than  in  Ontario  isunlikely 
to  be  due  to  regional  differences  in  educational  opportunity.  What  is  known 
is  that  employment  grew  more  slowly  in  Quebec  (Table  14)  and  a shortage 
of  employment  opportunities  is  likely  to  be  most  keenly  folt  by  young 
workers. 
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The  conclusion  for  Quebec  as  a whole  is  that  while  for  a number  uf 
age  groups,  participation  rates  are  still  significantly  higher  than  those  in 
the  Atlantic  Region,  there  is  real  evidence  to  suggest  that  one  of  the 
effects  of  relatively  poor  job  opportunities  has  been  increasingly  to  make 
Quebec's  participation  rate  structure  morelikethat  ofthe  eastern  provinces. 

In  contrast  the  picture  in  the  west  is  one  of  increasing  labour  force 
participation.  In  British  Columbia  among  the  14-19,  20-24  and  45  -64  age 
groups  participation  rate  not  only  increased  relative  to  the  national 
average  out  in  two  of  the  age  groups  increased  in  absolute  terms  as  well. 
A similar  situation  was  also  present  in  the  Prairie  Region.  There  is, 
however,  no  evidence,  as  there  was  in  Quebec,  that  the  same  forces  which 
determine  the  short-run  participation  behaviour  also  influence  the  long  run 
trend.  Indeed  it  was  shown  in  the  previous  section  that  for  Prairie  males 
no  significant  cyclical  response  could  be  detected  while  in  British  Columbia 
it  was  the  discouraged  worker  effect  which  dominated. 

It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  study  to  pursue  this  further  and  in 
particular  its  implications  for  general  economic  and  political  stability. 
However,  an  earlier  study  in  this  series44  did  investigate  in  considerable 
detail  the  question  of  manpower  utilisation  over  an  almost  identical  period 
(1953  -67)  in  which  the  effects  on  underutilisation  of  both  low  participa- 
tion and  high  unemployment  were  considered  and  quantified.  Tandan's 
approach  was  to  consider  what  the  level  of  manpower  underutilisation 
would  have  been  if  all  regions  had  had  the  same  unemployment  rates  as 
obtained  in  Ontario  in  1952  -53  and  the  same  target  participation  rates  — 
the  target  being  the  linear  trend  for  age-sex  specific  subgroups  in  Ontario 
between  1952  -53  and  1965 -66.  Ontario  was  chosen  because  of  its  typically 
high  participation  rates  and  the  period  1952-53  because  of  its  low  and 
presumably  attainable  unemployment  rate.  This  approach  allowed  the 
"participation"  and  "unemployment"  effects  to  be  calculated  separately. 
Although  the  calculations  over  the  1953  -67  period  were  based  on  actual  rather 
than  trend  participation  rates  in  each  region,  the  results  of  the  participation 
effect  provide  a clear  insight  into  some  of  the  developments  observed  so 
far  in  this  section.  Thus,  for  males,  47  per  cent  of  the  underutilisation  of 
manpower  due  to  "less  than  Ontario  participation"  in  1953  was  found  in 
the  two  western  regions.  By  1967  this  had  fallen  to  less  than  15  per  cent. 

In  Chart  7 are  plotted  the  trends  in  female  labour  force  participation 
by  age  groups.  As  in  the  case  of  males  our  primary  interest  is  to  see  to 
what  extent  regional  differences  exist  within  age  groups. 


44  See  DBS  Special  Labour  Force  Studies,  No.  8,  Underutilisation  of  Manpower 
in  Canada, by  Nand  K.  Tandan,  Ottawa,  1969. 
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CHART- 7a 
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CHART-  7b 
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Females  14-19 

In  1953  the  regional  pattern  of  female  labour  force  attachment  in  the 
14-19  age.  group  was  that  of  high  participation  in  two  regions -Ontario 
and  Quebec -and  low  rates  in  the  remaining  three  regions.  Within  these 
two  regional  groups  the  differences  were  small.  By  1968  the  picture  had 
changed  considerably.  The  Ontario  and  Quebec  rates  had  declined  from 
37  -38  per  cent  to  30-31  per  cent.  At  the  same  time  the  proportion  of 
teenagers  at  work  or  seeking  work  in  the  two  western  regions  has  increased 
from  a trend  point  of  25.5  per  cent  in  the  Prairies  and  27.0  per  cent  in 
British  Columbia  to  over  31  per  cent  and  33  per  cent  respectively.  The 
result  of  these  developments  is  that  the  West  has  now  either  caught  up  to 
or  overtaken  the  central  provinces  as  the  ones  with  the  highest  level  of 
participation.  At  the  same  time  while  the  disparity  between  the  Atlantic 
region  and  the  rest  of  Canada  has  in  fact  narrowed  slightly,  it  has  become 
more  noticeable  because  of  the  comparative  isolation  of  the  trend  position 
of  the  Atlantic  Region, 

Females  20-24 

In  general  the  trends  in  labour  force,  participation  of  females  in  this 
age  group  conform  to  expectations.  In  all  regions  there  is  evidence  of  an 
increasing  attachment  to  labour  force  activity.  Significantly,  however,  and 
in  contrast  to  participation  in  any  other  age-sex  group,  proportionately  more 
females  in  this  age  group  in  Quebec  were  working  in  1968  compared  to 
other  regions.  This  result  has  been  observed  elsewhere  and  has  been 
attributed  among  other  reasons  to  the  later  age  of  marriage  in  this  province. 
Also  of  interest  is  that  the  growth  of  participation  in  British  Columbia  has 
been  markedly  lower  than  in  the  rest  of  Canada.  This  again  is  in  contrast 
to  the  general  pattern  which  has  developed  over  the  period  and  also  in 
contrast  to  the  Prairie  Region  where  labour  force  participation  has  been 
rising  fast  at  close  to  1 percentage  point  a year.  The?  effect  of  these 
various  movements  is  that,  although  participation  in  the  Atlantic  region 
throughout  the?  period  has  remained  significantly  below  that  of  other  parts 
of  Canada,  no  other  geographical  pattern  has  developed. 

Females  25-44  and  45-64 

Because  of  the  similarity  in  the  experiences  of  these  two  age  groups 
they  will  he  reviewed  together.  A considerable  literature  already  exists  on 
the  growth  in,  and  determinants  of,  the  labour  torce  attachment  of  married 
women.  This  has  been  the  most  important  factor  influencing  the  long-run 
upward  trend  in  participation  of  these  two  age  groups.  The  principal 
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observation  to  be  made  here  is  that,  while  over  the  period  Ontario  has 
been  the  province  with  the  highest  labour  force  participation  rates  in  these 
two  groups,  the  gap  between  Ontario  and  the  western  provinces  has 
virtually  been  closed- particularly  for  women  aged  45-64.  On  the  other 
hand  there  is  no  evidence  of  a narrowing  of  the  gap  between  Ontario  on 
the  one  hand  and  Quebec  and  the  Atlantic  regions  on  the  other.  By  1968, 
when  the  Lend  participation  rate  of  women  in  this  age  group  for  total 
Canada  was  a little  over  36  per  cent,  the  rates  for  Ontario,  the  Prairies 
and  British  Columbia  were  in  the  range  of  40-41  per  cent.  The  average 
rate  in  Quebec  and  the  Atlantic  Region  in  the  same  year  was  less  than  30 
per  cent.  Although  the  pattern  of  participation  rates  in  the  younger,  25-44 
age  group  is  a little  more  open,  the  same  type  of  situation  is  in  evidence. 
These  two  age  groups  combined  contain  the  largest  proportion  of  the  female 
population  and  the  low  level  of  labour  force  participation  in  the  Atlantic 
and  Quebec  regions  in  this  age  range  is  a measure  of  the  underutilisation 
of  manpow  er  in  these  two  regions. 

Females  65  and  Over 

Very  few  females  65  years  of  age  and  over  are  working  and  although 
the  tendency  in  all  regions  is  for  more  women  in  this  age  group  to  seek 
employment  the  national  average  participation  rate  in  1968  as  indicated 
by  the  trend  position  was  only  a little  over  6 per  cent -a  rise  of  2 percent- 
age points  from  1953.  Within  what  are  necessarily  very  small  limits  the 
most  noticeable  increase  has  been  in  Quebec  from  less  than  3 per  cent  in 
1963  to  nearly  7 per  cent  in  1968 -the  same  as  in  Ontario. 

These  observations  on  trends  in  female  participation  rates  show  that, 
even  though  as  was  to  be  expected,  they  differ  in  the  aggregate  from  those 
of  males,  the  regional  differences  about  these  trends  for  specific  age  groups 
have  much  in  common  with  the  male  experience.  This  was  particularly 
evident  in  the  case  of  the  western  provinces  in  which  the  level  of  labour 
force  participation  in  1968  was  with  a few  exceptions  above  that  of  Canada 
as  a whole,  compared  with  the  situation  in  1953  when  their  rates  were 
generally  at  or  below  the  national  average.  The  study  on  underutilisation 
which  was  cited  earlier4S  can  again  he  used  for  comment  on  the  aggregate 
effect  of  these  developments,  Tandan  estimated  that  for  the  Prairie  Region 
in  1953  the  lower  level  of  female  participation  (relative  to  Ontario)  was 
equivalent  to  an  underutilisation  rate  of  26  per  cent.  By  1967  this  rate  had 
declined  to  only  6 per  cent.  The  corresponding  decline  in  British  Columbia 
over  the  same  period  was  from  10  to  3 per  cent.  Thus,  the  gap  between 

" Ibid. 
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Ontario  and  the  western  provinces  has  substantially  declined.  For  the 
provinces  east  of  Ontario,  however,  the  results  are  rather  different.  Quebec, 
with  a 1953  underutilization  rate  that  was  close  to  British  Columbia's, 
reveals  very  little  change  in  the  fourteen  year  period  (from  13  to  12  per 
cent).  The  Atlantic  provinces  have  seen  more  improvement -the  under- 
utilization rate  dropping  from  35  per  cent  in  1953  to  22  per  cent  in  1967- 
but  the  amount  of  underutilization  is  still  substantial. 

Putting  these  results  in  another  way  and  combining  the  calculations 
for  males  and  females,  Tandan  found  that  if  the  level  of  labour  force 
participation  in  Ontario  is  regarded  as  a reasonable  goal  that  all  provinces 
might  achieve,  then  four  out  of  every  five  persons  who  are  underutilised 
according  to  this  measure  are  in  Quebec  and  the  Atlantic  Region. 


Summary  and  Conclusions 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  study  has  been  to  test  certain  hypotheses 
concerring  the  responsiveness  of  the  Canadian  and  regional  populations 
in  terms  of  labour  force  participation  rates  to  changing  labour  market 
conditions.  In  addition,  and  in  part  as  a by-product  of  this  analysis,  an 
examination  of  trends  in  labour  force  participation  was  also  made.  Three 
main  conclusions  emerge. 

(1)  The  level  of  labour  force  participation  in  Canada  over  the  period 
1953-68  was  cyclically  sensitive  to  the  general  level  of  and  changes 
in  labour  market  conditions,  and  of  the  two  competing  hypotheses  the 
evidence  supports  the  overall  dominance  of  the  discouraged  worker 
effect.  That  is,  when  unemployment  is  high,  the  number  of  workers  or 
potential  workers  who  are  discouraged  from  seeking  employment  is 
greater  than  the  number  who  decide  to  join  the  labour  force  to  help 
supplement  the  family’s  income.  It  was  found,  however,  that  it  was 
not  the  changes  in  the  current  level  of  demand  but  rather  the  cumulative 
effect  of  current  and  past  levels  of  demand  which  explained  most  of 
the.  cyclical  variation  in  labour  force  participation. 

(2)  There  were  marked  regional  differences  in  the  extent  of  variation  in 
labour  force  participation  about  the  long-run  trend  and  in  the  respon- 
siveness of  the  two  sexes  to  the  level  of  labour  demand. 

(3)  Regional  trends  in  labour  force  participation  rates  over  the  period 
examined  have  been  one  of  the  factors  tending  to  increase  the 
economic  disparity  between  Quebec  and  the  Atlantic  provinces  on  the 
one  hand  and  Ontario  and  the  western  provinces  on  the  other. 
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The  analysis  that  has  been  made  hitherto  has  been  carried  out  in 
terms  of  percentages-  participation  rates  and  vacancy  rates*  In  this  summary 
an  attempt  will  be  made  to  translate  the  conclusions,  referred  to  above, 
from  percentage  movements  to  estimates  of  numbers  of  persons. 

From  the  regression  models  for  Canada  as  a whole,  it  is  estimated 
that  in  1963,  when  the  cumulative  demand  variable  was  at  its  largest 
negative  value,  some  100,000  persons  were  discouraged  from  seeking 
employment.  In  the  same  year  the.  observed  unemployment  rate  was  5.5 
per  cent,  but  corrected  for  these,  “discouraged  workers”  it  would  have 
been  close  to  7.0  per  cent.  Earlier,  in  1961,  the  unemployment  rate  itself 
was  7.1  per  cent.  Had  there  been  no  discouraged  worker  effect,  so  that  all 
persons  without  jobs  remained  in  the  labour  force,  the  unemployment  rate 
in  Canada  would  have  been  8.3  per  cent. 

Chart  8 below  traces  the  actual  and  adjusted  unemployment  rates  for 
the  period  1953-68  together  with  some  indication  of  what  might  happen 
over  the  next  three  years.  These  projections  through  1972  are  not 
forecasts;  they  are  simply  the  results  obtained  when  certain  assumptions 
are  made  to  illustrate  how  the  discouraged  worker  effect  might  operate 
over  the  next  three  years.  The  assumptions  are  that  the  recorded  level  of 
unemployment  rose  to  an  average  rate  of  5.5  per  cent  in  1970  and  to  6.0 
per  cent  in  1971.  It  is  then  assumed  that  it  falls  hack  to  a rate  of  5.5  per 
cent  in  1972.  Given  these,  assumptions,  it  is  estimated  that  apart  from  any 
trend  effects  the  level  of  labour  force  participation  will  be  some  0.4  to 
0,5  percentage  points  or  70,000  persons  lower  than  it  would  have  been  if 
unemployment  had  not  risen  above  the  1968-69  level.  These  calculations 
assume  that  the  population  14  years  of  age  and  over  in  1972  will  he  in  the 
region  of  15.5  million,  of  whom  8.5  million  will  be  in  the  labour  force.  On 
this  figuring  the  loss  of  70,000  workers  to  non-labour  force  activity  would 
represent  about  0.8  per  cent  of  the  total  and  this  is  the  amount  which  is 
added  to  the  assumed  unemployment  rate  of  5.5  per  cent  in  1972  to  arrive 
at  the  adjusted  rate. 

Still  focusing  on  the  potential  loss  to  the  labour  force  of  70,000 
persons  by  1972,  given  the  assumptions  made  above,  an  examination  of 
sex  differences  indicates  that  the  net  decline  would  be  the  same  for  both 
males  and  females -about  35,000.  But  as  indicated  by  the  regression 
results  using  annual  data,  the  age  composition  of  this  decline  would  vary 
between  the  sexes.  Among  males,  nearly  all  the  loss  would  he  among  the 
14-19  age  group,  perhaps  some  30,000  of  the  total,  with  the  remaining 
5,000  found  among  men  65  years  of  age  and  over.  In  contrast  the  expected 


experience  among  females  is  that  in  each  of  three  younger  age  groups  - 
14  -19,  20*24  and  25-44 -about  15,000  potential  workers  would  he  dis- 
couraged from  seeking  employment  hut  that  this  combined  reduction  of 
45,000  would  be  partially  offset  by  an  increase  of  10,000  in  the  number  of 
women  45  and  over  in  employment  or  seeking  employment. 


CHART-8 


While  these  figures  indicate  that,  given  a certain  increase  in  the  level 
of  unemployment  over  the  next  two  to  three  vcara,  some  net  discouragement 
to  participation  in  the  labour  force  ma>  be  felt,  the  magnitude  of  such 
response  will  not  only  he  small  but  will  he  spread  over  a number  of  age-sex 
groups.  More  teenagers,  particularly  males,  will  likel.v  stay  on  at  school  or 
return  to  full-time  schooling,  and  some  young  women,  particularly  those 
with  young  children,  may  prefer  to  stay  at  home  rather  than  seek  employment 
as  they  might  have  otherwise  done.  The  smallness  of  the  net  movements 
ranging  from  minus  30,000  to  plus  10,000  for  age  groups  of  often  over  1 
million  persons,  while  judged  statistically  significant  Justifies  the  attention 
which  was  paid  earlier  in  the  study  to  the  sampling  variability  in  the  data. 
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It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  particular  outcome  is  related  to 
certain  assumed  levels  of  unemployment.  It  would  also  be  a conclusion 
of  this  study  that  if  the  observed  level  of  unemployment  should  rise  to 
6.5  or  7 per  cent,  instead  of  6 per  cent,  and  remain  at  these  higher  levels 
for  one  extra  year,  then  the  picture  would  be  very  different.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  loss  to  the  labour  force  because  of  the  net  discouraged 
worker  effect  would  be  close  to  double  the  number  estimated  above. 

A closer  look  at  possible  developments  in  the  regions  must  be  premised 
on  some  assumptions  about  the  variations  in  labour  market  conditions 
across  the  country.  The  only  assumption  that  can  be  reasonably  made  in 
the  context  of  this  study  is  that  the  past  relationship  between  unemployment 
in  the  regions  and  the  national  level  will  hold  for  the  short  run  future. 
This  assumption  ignores  the  possibility  of  any  selective  measures  to 
control  inflation  or  create  employment  which  might  change  previous  regional 
patterns  during  periods  of  slackening  demand.  However,  unless  forecasts 
were  being  made  for  a considerable  number  of  years  ahead,  and  these  years 
were  also  expected  to  be  ones  of  persistent  slack  demand,  these  assump- 
tions are  not  too  important. 

Given  the  assumptions  made  in  this  study,  the  net  discouragement 
effect  would  be  most  felt  in  Quebec.  In  this  province  a loss  to  the  labour 
force  of  25-30,000  persons  could  be  expected,  corresponding  to  hidden 
unemployment  of  the  order  of  a little  over  one  percent.  Some  decline  could 
also  be  expected  in  British  Columbia,  at  5,000  to  10,000  persons.  This 
loss  to  the  labour  force  would  also  correspond  to  a hidden  unemployment 
rate  of  about  one  per  cent.  The  balance  of  the  estimated  total  reduction  of 
70,000  would  be  spread  over  the  remaining  regions  but  the  effect  would 
be  small. 

In  the  case  of  Ontario  all  the  evidence  suggests  that  while  some 
response  within  particular  age  groups  might  be  felt  the  net  effect  would 
be  a cancelling  out  i.e.  some  decline  in  labour  force  participation  by 
young  men  and  women  being  largely  offset  by  an  accelerated  increase  in 
the  proportion  of  older  women  returning  to  v-ork.  As  suggested  earlier, 
labour  force  participation  in  the  Atlantic  and  Prairie  regions  appears  to 
he  relatively  insensitive  to  changing  labour  conditions,  although  almost 
certainly  for  different  reasons..  If  unemployment  does  increase,  some 
cyclical  decline  in  participation  can  be  expected  among  males  aged  14-19 
in  the  Atlantic  provinces  but  the  largest  effect  in  this  age  group  is  likely 
to  be  felt  in  Quebec  where,  if  past  relationships  hold,  a fall  of  over  4 
percentage  points  in  the  proportion  of  teenage  males  working  or  seeking 
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work  could  be  expected.  This  would  be  in  addition  to  the  long  run  trend 
decline  in  participation  by  this  age  group  which  in  the  past  has  been 
particularly  strong  in  Quebec. 

What  this  summary  has  shown  so  far  is  that  while  there  is  good 
evidence  that  labour  force  participation  in  Canada  is  cyclically  sensitive 
to  changing  labour  market  conditions,  only  when  the  demand  for  labour 
departs  quite  markedly  from  the  average,  and  also  remains  for  some  time 
in  a state  of  excess  or  deficient  demand,  does  the  effect  manifest  itself  in 
numerically  significant  terms.  Such  was  the  position  in  the  years  1958  to 
1962  and  the  indications  arj  that  until  a similar  recessionary  situation 
occurs  again  (with  recorded  unemployment  rising  to  a rate  of  7 per  cent 
and  remaining  at  that  level  for  two  or  three  years)  cyclical  variation  in 
labour  force  participation  will  not  be  a strong  factor  influencing  the  level 
of  labour  supply  in  Canada. 

Finally  in  this  summary  the  various  trends  in  participation  rates  which 
have  been  observed  within  the  regions  are  combined  so  as  to  arrive  at 
measures  which  can  be  compared  one  with  another  and  against  the  national 
average.  It  would,  of  course,  have  been  possible  to  calculate  for  each 
region  a trend  based  on  the  actual  aggregate  regional  participation  rates; 
however,  such  a measure  would  necessarily  have  included  the  effect  of 
both  the  level  of  and  changes  in  the  age  structures  within  the  region.  In 
other  words,  the  effect  of  different  and  changing  weighting  patterns  would 
have  been  included.  What  has  been  calculated,  therefore,  are  trend  partici- 
pation rates  for  each  region  standardised  on  the  age-sex  distribution  of  the 
total  Canadian  population  in  1968.  In  this  way  overall  trends  can  be 
compared  which  are  free  of  weighting  effects. 

While  the  age  groupings  used  for  this  exercise  are  generally  satisfact- 
ory there  is  one  exception.  The  age  group  of  65  and  over  will  include  sub- 
age-groups, say  65-69,  with  relatively  high  participation  rates  while  the 
rates  for  persons  over  70  will  be  much  lower.  The  observed  participation 
rates  for  the  65  and  over  age  group  will  therefore  be  influenced  to  a 
considerable  extent  by  regional  differences  in  the  age  structure  within 
this  group.  This  effect  cannot  be  removed  by  standardising  on  the  Canadian 
nge  distribution  and  for  this  reason  the  standardised  rates  compared  below 
have  been  calculated  only  from  age-specific  rates  in  the  age  range  14-64. 

In  examining  the  effect  of  cyclical  variations,  projections  to  1972 
were  also  made  given  certain  assumptions.  The  same  procedure  is  adopted 
here  in  the  case  of  trends.  All  that  is  assumed  is  that  past  trends  based  on 
1953  -68  evidence  continue  up  to  1972.  It  should  be  stressed  that  there  is 
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no  particular  significance  in  the  year  1972  and  to  some  extent  1973  might 
have  been  better  so  as  to  give  a 20  year  comparison.  However,  the  picture 
that  would  emerge  would  be  little  different  from  that  over  the  slightly 
shorter  period.  Also  there  is  some  merit  both  in  not  stretching  trend  project- 
ion too  far  into  the  future  and  also  in  being  consistent  in  time  with  the 
cyclical  projections  made  earlier. 

On  Chart  9 below  are  plotted  the  differences  between  the  standardised 
trend  participation  rates  (males  and  females  combined)  for  each  region  and 
the.  corresponding  national  average  rates  loi  1953  and  1968  together  with 
the  1972  projections.  The  overall  effect  of  the  trends  in  different  age 
groups  which  was  alluded  to  at  the  end  of  the  previous  section  can  now 
be  clearly  seen.  In  1953  Ontario  had  the  highest  regional  participation 
rate  at  3.0  percentage  points  above  the  national  trend  rate.  The  Quebec 
rate  was  then  also  slightly  above  the  average.  In  both  the  Prairies  and 
British  Columbia  the  rate  was  close  to  2 percentage  points  lower  while 
in  the  Atlantic  Region  the  trend  level  of  labour  force  activity  was  over 
6 points  off  the  national  rate  and  over  9 points  less  than  in  Ontario.  By 
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1968  the  picture  had  changed  considerably.  Labour  force  participation  in 
the  western  regions  had  risen  relative  to  the  national  average,  to  a point 
where  both  could  be  regarded  as  high  participation  regions  at  over  one 
per  cent  (British  Columbia)  and  over  two  per  cent  (Prairies)  above  the 
national  rate.  In  contrast,  participation  in  Quehec  had  declined  to  a point 
where  in  1968  it  was  two  and  a half  percentage  points  below  the  trend  rate 
for  Canada.  For  the  two  regions  which  were  at  the  extreme  ends  of  the 
participation  range  in  1953,  the  relative  advantage  in  the.  case  of  Ontario 
and  disadvantage  in  the  Atlantic  Region  appears  to  have  moderated -in 
the  case  of  Ontario  to  a point  where  it  was  slightly  below  that  of  the 
Prairie  Region. 

If  these  trends  continue  to  1972  the  polarization  of  the  country  into 
two  groups- Ontario  and  the  west  with  high  labour  force  participation  rates 
and  Quebec  and  the  east  with  low  rates -will  become  more  marked.  By 
then  the  Prairie  Region  may  well  have  a standardised  trend  participation 
rate  3.5  percentage  points  above  the  trend  rate,  for  Canada  as  a whole,  and 
British  Columbia  may  have  caught  up  with  Ontario  at  some  two  points 
higher  than  the  national  average.  On  the  other  hand,  labour  force  participa- 
tion in  Quebec  could  by  then  be  between  3 and  3.5  points  below  the 
projected  Canadian  level  and  only  2 Percentage  points  above  the  rate 
for  the  Atlantic  Region. 

In  interpreting  these,  trends  it  will  be  recognized  that  high  participation 
rates  are  not  necessarily  a reflection  of  strong  economic  growth  (see  page 
61  above).  Nor  would  one  wish  to  minimize  the  desirability  of  declining 
participation  on  the  part  of  young  persons  seeking  further  education  and 
older  workers  able  to  enjoy  an  earlier  retirement.  But  a high  participation 
rate  — in  total  terms  — is  a good  indication  of  successful  adjustment  between 
population  and  economic  opportunity  and  is  likely  to  be  associated  with 
greater  production  and  higher  income.  In  the  Canadian  context,  the  above- 
noted  trends  in  participation  rates  appear  very  closely  associated  with 
persistent  spacial  inequalities  in  job  opportunities,  together  with  economic 
and  social  barriers  to  interregional  mobility.  This  kind  of  polarization, 
dividing  the  country  both  economically  and  politically,  is  obviously  un- 
desirable. 
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MONTHLY  LABOUR  FORCE  SURVEY 

The  purpose  of  this  appendix  note  is  to  draw  attention  to  certain 
features  of  the  design  of  the  Monthly  Labour  Force  Survey  which  have 
a direct  bearing  on  the  use  of  data  for  time,  series  analysis.  In  order  to  do 
this  it  is  first  necessary  to  describe  in  some  detail  the  method  by  which 
the  units  (households)  are  selected  for  inclusion  in  the  sample  and  the 
way  in  which  households  are  rotated  into  and  out  of  the  sample.  The 
following  are  two  short  sections  from  the  Canadian  Labour  Force  Survey46 
which  cover  these  topics.; 


Design  and  Selection  of  Sampling  Units 


Basic  Design 

The  Labour  Force  Survey  is  a multi-stage  probability  sample  of  the 
civilian,  non-institutional  population  of  age  14  and  over  of  Canada  exclud- 
ing the  Northwest  Territories  and  Yukon.  The  survey  is  comprised  of  two 
distinct  parts:  non-self-representing  units  and  self-representing  units. 

Non-self-representing  Units 

The  non-self-representing  units  are  the  areas  lying  outside  the  self- 
representing  units.  Due  to  the  relatively  low  density  of  population  in  these 
areas  and  consequently  the  increased  distances  involved  in  travelling, 
the  non-self-representing  units  are  sampled  in  four  stages.  The  first  stage 
unit  is  called  the  primary  sampling  unit-(p.s.u.).  It  consists  of  contiguous 
rural  enumeration  areas  and  reasonably  nearby  urban  areas  associated  with 
them.  Its  size  varies  from  province  to  province  depending  upon  the  density 
of  population,  but  within  a province  the  size  is  fairly  constant.  In  contrast 
to  the  self-representing  areas,  enumeration  is  conducted  only  in  a sample 
of  the  primary  sampling  units.  Each  primary  sampling  unit  in  the  sample 
represents  several  other  primary  sampling  units  in  the  population;  hence 
the  name  of  "non-self-representing  units/'  Each  primary  sampling  unit 
is  divided  into  second  stage  units  called  segments  which  are  made  up  of 
one  or  more  enumeration  areas.  The  area  was  assigned  to  a single  enumera- 
tor during  the  1961  Census  of  Canada  and  is  the  smallest  area  for  which 
census  data  are  available.  Consequently,  the  first  and  the  second  stages 

*b Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Canadian  Labour  Force  Survey:  Methodology 
Sampling  and  Survey  Research  Staff,  Ottawa,  1965. 
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of  selection  are  made  on  the  basis  of  census  data,  while  the  subsequent 
stages  of  selection  are  based  on  current  field  counts  and  listings.  The 
selected  segments  are  divided  into  third  stage  units  called  clusters. 
Clusters  are  well  defined  areas  with  boundaries  identifiable  on  maps  as 
well  as  in  the  field.  They  usually  contain  four  or  five  households.  Clusters 
are  formed  by  sub-dividing  selected  segments  on  the  basis  of  a current 
field  count  of  households.  The  fourth  and  the  final  stage  unit  is  of  course 
the  household. 


Self-representing  Units 

The  self-representing  units  are  cities  whose  population  exceeds 
15,000  persons  or  whose  unique  characteristics  demand  their  establishment 
as  self-representing  units.  All  of  these  cities  are  sub-sampled  directly 
and  so  each  is  represented  in  the  survey  by  a sub-sample  of  its  own 
population;  hence  the  name  “self-representing/' 

The  larger  self-representing  areas  are  divided  into  sub-units  which 
in  turn  are  self-representing  (i.e.  directly  sub-sampled).  For  administrative 
purposes,  the  sub-units  are  referred  to  as  primary  sampling  units,  although 
this  is  not  strictly  consistent  with  sample  terminology.  The  sub-units  are 
further  sub-divided  into  segments,  which  are  areas  with  well  defined 
boundaries  and  consist  normally  of  a city  block.  The  segment  is  the  first 
stage  of  selection  within  sub-units  of  self-representing  units,  the  secona 
and  the  final  stage  being  the  household. 


The  purpose  of  a multi-stage  sample,  as  described  above,  is  to  con- 
centrate the  entire  sample  in  a relatively  few  selected  areas  such  as 
Primary  sampling  units,  in  a few  segments  within  selected  primary  sampling 
units,  etc.  The  effect  of  such  concentration  of  the  sample  is  a reduction 
in  the  travel  cost  which  would  otherwise  he  excessive.  Since  each  selected 
primary  sampling  unit  represents  several  other  primary  sampling  units,  it 
is  essential  that  the  socio-economic  characteristics  of  similar  groups  of 
primary  sampling  units  not  in  the  sample  are  represented  by  selected 
primary  sampling  units  of  the  same  kind. 


Rotation  of  the  Sample 

Rotation  of  the  sample  is  a complete  or  partial  replacement  of  the 
sample  unit.  It  is  conducted  in  a systematic  way  every  month  at  certain 
defined  mtervals.  The  rotation  of  the  sample  must  be  such  that 
every  month  the  sample  is  a probability  sample  of  the  population 
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covered  by  the  survey.  The  main  purpose  of  rotation  is  to  relieve  survey 
respondents  from  the  harden  of  reporting  after  six  months  in  the  survey. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  if  the  same  respondents  were  asked  to  provide 
information  month  after  tnonth  it  might  substantially  increase  the  refusal 
rate  thus  reducing  the  efficiency  of  the  sample.  Furthermore,  through 
rotation  of  the  sample  information  is  accumulated  from  additional  house- 
holds each  month.  This  may  be  utilized  to  reduce  the  sampling  error  through 
the  application  of  a procedure  known  as  "‘composite  estimation. ** 

Non -self-representing  Units 

When  selected  segments  have  been  clustered,  they  are  numbered  in 
a serpentine  way  starting  with  01,  02,  03,  etc.  All  these  clusters  are 
listed  by  “size’'  (number  of  households  contained  within  the  clusters). 
The  clusters  are  systematically  divided  into  as  many  samples  as 
is  indicated  by  the  denominator  of  the  segment  sub-sampling  ratio.  For 
example,  if  the  segment  sub-sampling  ratio  is  *4,  then  each  month  one- 
fourth  of  the  clusters  in  that  segment  are  to  be  in  the  sample.  Thus  there 
are  four  different  samples  of  clusters  in  that  segment.  One  sample  of 
clusters  is  selected  and  the  households  within  these  clusters  are  enumera- 
ted for  six  consecutive  months,  then  the  clusters  are  replaced  by  the  next 
sample  of  clusters  which  remain  in  the.  sample  for  six  months,  etc.  It  is 
clear  that  the  households  in  a particular  segment  always  rotate  in  the 
same  two  months  of  the  year,  which  are  six  months  apart.  Thus  the.  segment 
belongs  to  one.  of  six  rotation  groups  (1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  or  6).  These  numbers 
specify  the.  months  in  which  the  households  in  the  segments,  belonging  to 
these  groups,  rotate,  e.g.  group  1 rotates  in  January  and  July,  group  2 
rotates  in  February  and  August,  etc.  In  constructing  the  six  rotation  groups, 
the  sampled  segments  have  been  distributed  in  such  a way  that  each  group 
of  segments  rotating  at  the.  same  time  provides  a representative  sub-sample 
of  all  the  sampled  segments  within  a province.  Thus,  each  of  the  six 
rotation  groups  constitutes  a sub-sample  of  approximately  1/6  of  both  the 
urban  and  the  rural  population.  Eventually,  all  the  households  in  the 
segment  will  be  enumerated  and  in  this  case  it  is  said  that  the  segment 
is  exhausted.  When  a segment  is  exhausted  it  is  replaced  by  another 
segment  from  the  same  primary  sampling  unit.  The  segment  group  number 
not  only  specifies  the  month  for  the  rotation  of  households  within  a 
segment,  but  also  in  conjunction  with  the  sampling  ratio  provides  the 
date  for  the  replacement  of  exhausted  segments.  It  is  seen  from  the  fore- 
going description  that  in  the  rotation  process  households  are  replaced 
every  six  months  but  the  segments  within  a primary  sampling  unit  are 
replaced  at  a much  slower  rate  (about  2 years). 
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Self-representing  Units 

As  in  the  non-self-representing  unit,  segments  in  the  self -representing 
units  are  assigned  to  either  group  1,  2,  3,  4,  5 or  6.  These  group  numbers, 
like  the  group  numbers  for  segments  in  the  non-self-representing  unit, 
specify  the  months  in  which  the  households  within  the  segments'  or  segments 
themselves  rotate.  The  selected  households  within  each  segment  remain 
in  the  sample  for  six  consecutive  months  and  after  that  period  they  are 
replaced  by  a group  of  households  from  the  same  segment.  When  all  the 
households  within  a segment  have  been  enumerated  six  times,  the  segment 
is  considered  exhausted  and  it  must  be  replaced  by  the  next  segment  on 
the  list  from  the  same  sub-unit  and  with  the  same  group  number. 


The  fact  that  the  sample  is  rotated  in  the  way  described  above  means 
that  of  the  households  interviewed  in  any  month,  say  January,  five-sixths 
will  remain  in  the  sample  in  February,  two-thirds  in  March,  a half  in  April 
and  so  on.  Not  until  July  would  the  sample  b^  free  of  all  households 
interviewed  in  January.  If  this  were  the  only  kind  of  rotation  then,  while  it 
would  be  expected  that  the  sampling  errors  of  estimates  two  months  apart 
would  be.  highly  correlated,  this  correlation  would  be  progressively  reduced 
as  the  interval  between  observations  increased  until  it  would  disappear 
with  intervals  of  six  months  or  more.  But  because  when  a household  is 
replaced  after  six  months  its  replacement  is  drawn  from  a new  cluster 
within  the  same  segment  some  correlation  between  the  characteristics  of 
households  rotated  out  and  those  rotated  in  would  also  be  expected.  The 
serial  correlation  generated  in  this  way  will  therefore  be  superimposed 
on  that  caused  by  the  inclusion  of  households  for  a six  month  period. 
As  indicated  above  this  rotation  within  segments  will  last  until  the  segment 
is  exhausted  and  replaced  by  a new  segment  after  about  two  years. 

Rotation  of  households  and  of  clusters  is  common  to  both  the  self- 
representing  and  non-self-representing  units  in  the  sample.  However,  for 
the  non-self-representing  units  an  additional  source  of  serial  correlation 
is  present.  It  may  be  recalled  that  a primary  sampling  unit,  P.S.U.,  is 
selected  from  within  a non-self-representing  area  to  represent  the  whole 
of  this  area.  Thus  a small  rural  community  might  be  selected  to  represent 
a number  of  such  communities  in  the  same  area.  3ut  after  some  time  this 
F.S.U.  will  also  become  exhausted;  in  other  words  all  the  households  in 
the  P.S.U.  will  have  been  sampled.  In  the  old  survey  design  which  was  in 
operation  until  1963,  or  for  the  first  eleven  years  of  the  period  examined 
m this  study,  P.S.U. \s  became  exhausted,  on  average  after  about  four 
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.years  and  wore  then  replaced.  This  means  that  for  the  non-self-representing 
units  three  sources  of  serial  correlation  were  present  in  the  old  design 
compared  with  only  two  in  the  case  of  self-representing  units. 

The  importance  of  this  difference  is  that  prior  to  1963  as  much  as 
75  per  cent  of  the  total  sampling  error  of  estimates  from  the  survey  could 
he  attributed  to  the  greater  heterogeneity  of  the  population  in  these  non- 
self-representing areas  even  though  they  comprise  only  about  one-third  of 
the  population. 

As  a result  of  the  redesign  of  the  Survey  in  1963  the  sampling  variation 
attributable  to  the  non-self-representing  areas  was  reduced  considerably 
and  this  was  a major  factor  reducing  the  total  sampling  error  of  the 
estimates.  Also  with  the  new  design  no  rotation  of  P.S.U.'s  within  the 
pon-self -representing  areas  was  necessary  during  the  period  examined  in 
the  study,  thus  removing  this  source  of  serial  correlation  from  estimates 
for  the  period  after  1963. 

While  no  complete  study  has  been  made  to  quantity  the  full  extent  of 
serial  correlation  in  estimates  from  either  the  old  or  new  design  so  that  it 
could  not  be  explicitly  taken  into  account  in  the  estimating  procedure, 
this  appendix  has  shown  that  there  is  at  least  good  cause  why  some 
ex  post  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  possible  influence  that  serial 
correlation  may  have  had  on  the  results  and  this  is  done  in  Appendix  B. 
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THE  REGRESSION  RESULTS  AND  THE  QUALITY  OF  THE  DATA- 
A CRITICAL  EXAMINATION 

This  appendix  is  an  examination  of  the  results  for  Canada  based  on 
the  analysis  of  monthly  data,  which  were  discussed  onpage36ff  in  the 
light  of  the  known  statistical  properties  of  series  generated  by  the  Monthly 
labour  Force  Survey.  As  suggested  earlier  a full  consideration  of  the 
question  would  have  imposed  prior  conditions  on  the  model  and  on  the 
estimating  procedure  in  particular.  However,  because  only  limited  informa- 
tion is  available,  it  is  doubtful  whether  many  of  the  theoretical  problems 
introduced  by  the  use  of  such  survey  data  could  have  been  satisfactorily 
resolved.  For  this  reason  a frankly  empirical  approach  of  ex  post  considera- 
tion has  been  adopted. 

With  the  exception  of  some  work  by  Kaliski,47  this  is  a subject  which 
has  received  little  attention  in  the  literature,  but  it  is  one  which  becomes 
progressively  more  important  as  the  data  are  used  to  gain  an  ever  increasing 
insight  into  the  operations  of  the  labour  market.  It  is  hoped  that  future 
researchers  may  be  stimulated  to  look  into  the  topic  in  greater  detail. 
The  approach  employed  here  is  premised  on  the  assumption  that  if  the 
variance  estimated  from  the  observed  series  is  significantly  larger  than 
the  sampie  variance  then  this  could  be  regarded  as  evidence  that  additional 
explainable  variation  is  present  in  the  series.  It  should  be  pointed  out, 
however,  that  the  alternative*  situation  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  no 
additional  variation  is  present.  This  is  because  the  observed  series  is  in 
effect  only  one  sample  of  all  possible  series  that  could  have  been  generated 
and  that  the  sampling  “noise”  in  observed  series  may  well  have  been  less 
than  expected. 

In  order  to  proceed  it  is  necessary  to  make  two  other  initial  assump- 
tions. The  first  is  that  the  sampling  variance  of  a seasonally  adjusted 
series  is  close  to  that  of  the  original  observations,  and  the  second  is  that 
variation  in  the  observations  over  time  has  three  components,  sampling 
variation,  non-sampling  variation,  and  a linear  time  trend  effect.  Given 
these  assumptions  the  trend  effect  can  be  removed  from  the  seasonally 
adjusted  series,  such  that  the  variance  calculated  from  the  residuals 
from  this  trend  will  comprise  the  effect  of  the  remaining  two  sources  of 
variation.  Variances  obtained  in  this  way  for  ten  age-sex  groups  are 
compared  with  those  estimated  directly  from  the  sample  in  Table  B.l. 


47  Kali  ski,  op.  cit . 
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Because  the  survey  design  has  changed  over  the  period  and  because  the 
sample  variances  are  not  independent  of  the  size  of  the  estimate,  which 
has  also  varied,  two  sampling  variances  are  given.  One  based  on  the  old, 
pre-1964,  design  using  1958  participation  rates  and  one  based  on  the  new 
design  with  1968  participation  rates.  But  because  the  majority  of  observa- 
tions (11  out  of  16  years)  relate  to  a period  prior  to  1964,  the  observed 
variances  shonld  be  compared  more  against  the  variance  estimated  from 
the  old  sample  design  rather  than  from  the  new  one. 

While  the  data  contain  too  many  departures  from  the  conditions 
required  to  perform  a variance  ratio  test  it  can  be  seen  that  for  the  age 
group  65  and  over,  for  both  males  and  females,  the  variances  of  the  de- 
trended observations  are  very  close  to  the  sampling  variance  in  the  old 
survey  design.  For  four  other  age  groups  they  were  less  than  twice  as 
large  so  that  only  in  four  of  the  ten  series  were  the  observed  variances 
more  than  twice  as  large  as  that  expected  from  sampling  reasons  only. 


TABLE  B 1 . Variance  Estimates  of  Labour  Force 
Participation  Rates 


Sample  variances 


Age-sex  groups 


Males 

14-19  years 
20-24  “ 

25-44  '• 

45-64  " 

65  years  and  over 

Females 

14- 19  years.. 

20-24  “ , 

25-44  “ 

45-64  ,f  , 

65  years  and  ^ver  * 


Variance  of 
detrended 


Jan.  1953  to 

Old  design 

; ■ ' | 

New  design 

; Dec.  1968 

0.90  ! 

0.40 

3.17 

0.38  ! 

0.33 

0.93 

I 0.02  i 

0.02 

0.07 

0.14  : 

0.08 

I 0.22 

0.97  ; 

■ 

0.53 

! 0.96 

| 

0.81  i 

0.38 

1.04 

1,22  : 

0.60 

3.27 

1 0.23  | 

0.19 

1 0.38 

0.36 

0.25 

0.45 

0.21  ! 

0.14 

0.20 

While  these  comparisons  are  clearly  inconclusive  in  a general  sense 
they  do  point  to  the  fact  that  much  of  the  observed  variation  about  the 
trend  may  be  attributable  to  sampling  variation.  And  for  the  over  65  age 
groups  the  earlier  results  (see  Table  2 on  page  37)  must  be  regarded  as 
suspect  on  the  grounds  that  while  one  or  both  of  the  demand  coefficients 
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vverc*  significant  hv  the  standard  test,  the  variances  of  the  estimates  were 
lower  than  those  which  were  expected  to  he  present  in  the  original  observa- 
tions. 

There  are  a number  of  weaknesses  in  the.  approach  employed  above. 
The  variances  of  the  detrended  series  will  include  the  effect  of  any  serial 
correlation  in  the  original  series,  while  the  sample  estimates  refer  to  a 
point  in  time.  Moreover  the  process  hv  which  the  trend  line  was  obtained 
was  that  of  “least-squares”  which  by  definition  minimized  the*  variance 
of  the  residuals.  In  order  to  remove  the  effect  of  serial  correlation  and  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  having  to  estimate  the  trend  from  the  observed 
series,  variances  were  calculated  for  each  series  after  taking  first  differ- 
ences. The  results  together  with  the  variances  of  first  differences  estimated 
from  the  survey  are  given  in  Table  B.2.  These  show  that,  with  the  exception 
of  males  aged  14-19,  the  variances  of  the  observed  month  to  month  changes 
are  not  noticeably  higher  and  in  some  cases  are  considerably  lower  than 
the  corresponding  sample  variances.  In  the  light  of  this  it  was  not  surprising 
to  find  that  only  for  one  age-sex  group  was  a demand  coefficient  significant 
when  a regression  equation  was  fitted  to  first  differences  of  the  observa- 
tions. However  it  is  almost  certain  that,  by  taking  first  differences,  the 
autoregressivenoss  introduced  into  the  series  by  the  survey  design  has 
been  over  corrected  for.  Such  a procedure  implies  that  the  month  to  month 
relationship  follows  a simple  Markov  scheme  in  which  p-  1.  This  condition 


TABLE  B 2.  Variance  Estimates  of  First  Differences  of 
Monthly  Labour  Force  Participation  Rates 


Age-sex  groups 


Males 


14-19  years  

20-24  “ , 

25-44  “ 

45-64  “ 

65  years  and  over 


Females 


14-10  years 

20-24  " 

25-44  " 

45-64  “ 

65  years  and  over 


Sample  variances 

Variances  of 
191  first 

P 



differences 

design 

New  design 

Fob. 

Dec 

1953  to 
. 1968 

0.45 

0.24 

0.84 

0. 19 

0.20 

0.24 

0.01 

0,01 

0.02 

0.07 

0.05 

0.06 

0.48 

0.32  . 

0,26 

0.41 

0.  22 

0.45 

0.61 

0.36 

0.  34 

0.  11 

0,11  ’ 

0.  13 

0.  18 

0.15 

0, 14 

0.  10  i 

0.08 

0.08 
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docs  not  hold.  Also  it  is  not  impossible  that  some  ot  the  results  given  in 
Table  5 might  have  arisen  from  a series  in  which  a significant  cyclical 
response  was  superimposed  on  an  underlying  autoregressive  structure.  It 
is  for  these  reasons  that  a model  in  first  differences  was  not  used  to  test 
the  hypotheses  examined  in  the  study.  It.  has  been  included  here  only  to 
illustrate  both  some  of  the  problems  encountered  in  the  use  of  data  generated 
by  the  Monthly  Labour  Force  Survey  and  to  gain  further  insight  into  the 
interpretation  of  the  results  actually  obtained. 

So  far  in  this  discussion  the  only  type  of  disturbance  in  the  series 
introduced  by  the  survey  design  that  has  been  considered  is  the  sampling 
variation  in  a single  month’s  estimate,  together  with  some  allowance  that 
month  to  month  observations  are  also  correlated.  We  now  turn  to  an  exami- 
nation of  the  point  made  above  that  significant  cyclical  response  may  be 
superimposed  on  an  underlying  autoregressive  structure.  To  undertake  a 
complete  examination  of  this  kind  presupposes  that  a quantitative  knowledge 
of  the  autoregressive  system  generated  by  the  survey  design  exists  such 
that  it  could  be  removed  from  the  series.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  Only 
certain  aspects  of  the  system  are  known  in  a general  sense.  It  has  been 
estimated,  for  example,  that  over  a twelve  month  period  the  average  cor- 
relation between  errors  in  the  estimates  of  labour  force  participation  rates 
one  month  apart  is  of  the  order  of  + 0.7  for  the  new  survey  design  and 
perhaps  as  high  as  + 0.8  under  the  old  design.  While  some  calculations 
have  been  made  of  the  correlations  between  observations  more  than  one 
month  apart,  no  precise  estimates  are  available  which  take  into  account 
variations  over  a year.  However  it  is  thought  that  because  of  the  special 
features  of  the.  survey  design  the.  average  correlation  falls  by  above  0.05 
a month  as  the  time  difference  between  observations  increases  from  one 
month  to  six  months.  After  remaining  relatively  stable  for  a number  of 
months  it  then  gradually  declines.  While  it  is  not  impossible  that  the 
correlation  between  lagged  observations  may  at  times  urop  below  zero, 
the  plot  of  the  autocorrelation  coefficients  (correlogram)  would  in  general 
be  asymptotic  to  zero. 

This  then  is  the  general  picture.  The  “true”  shape  of  the  correlogram 
for  different  age-sex  groups  will  undoubtedly  depart  from  the  average 
pattern  and  with  the  further  inclusion  of  a regional  dimension  even  greater 
variation  would  be  expected.  No  adequate  prior  knowledge  of  the  expected 
autoregressive  structure  of  estimates  of  labour  force  participation  rates 
for  age-sex  groups  is  available  to  permit  a direct  comparison  with  the 
observed  serial  correlations.  However  the  fact  that  it  is  known  to  exist 
means  that  if  demand  induced  cyclical  variation  is  also  present  then,  as' 
suggested  earlier, the  autoregressiveness  in  the  original  series  will  contain 
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two  components -that  generated  by  the  sample  design  and  that  due  to  the 
cyclical  variation.  Now  if  the  model  that  has  been  put  forward  to  explain 
the  demand  induced  cyclical  component  has  in  fact  done  no  more  than  this 
then  the  correlogram  of  the  residuals  estimated  from  the  model  should  at 
least  have  some  of  the  general  characteristics  of  the  expected  correlogram 
described  above -even  allowing  for  uncertainty  about  the  magnitudes  of  the 
autocorrelations  for  different  age-sex  groups.  In  addition  if  there  is  some 
cyclical  component  not  picked  up  by  the  model  then  evidence  of  this  might 
also  be  observed . 

Serial  correlations  of  the  series  of  residuals  from  the  full  regression 
model  have  been  calculated,  up  to  a lag  of  fifty  months,  for  each  of  six 
series  (total  and  five  age  groups)  for  males  and  females  separately.  These 
are  plotted  on  charts  B.la  and  B.lb.  Also  calculated  were  the  correspond- 
ing serial  correlations  of  the  original  series  with  only  the  time  trend 
removed.  These  are  not  plotted  but  in  each  case  where  the  regression 
model  gave  evidence  of  a significant  cyclical  response -all  series  except 
males  45 -64 -the  low  order  serial  correlations  of  the  detrended  series 
were  appreciably  higher. 

Turning  now  to  the  charts  it  can  be  seen  that  with  a lag  of  one  month 
the  serial  correlations  vary  from  a low  of  about  0.65  to  a high  of  over  0.9. 
These  are  of  course,  in  agreement  with  the  Durbin-Watson  statistics  given 
in  Table  2 on  page  37.  Lagged  12  months,  the  correlations  fall  to  within 
the  range  of  zero  to  over  0.4.  While,  as  has  been  mentioned,  there  is  no 
way  of  knowing  whether  these  observed  correlograms  are  significantly 
different  from  the  4 ‘true M correlograms  the  picture  that  emerges  is  one 
which  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  generally  expected  pattern,  at  least 
for  low  order  lags. 

Prom  the  point  of  view  of  the  interpretation  of  the  regression  results 
this  is  encouraging  since  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  those  results 
did  not  arise  out  of  a spurious  relationship  between  the  time  path  of  the 
explanatory  variables  and  the  autoregressiveness  in  the  series  introduced 
by  the  survey  design.  In  fact,  from  the  longer  run  picture,  there  is  evidence 
that  for  some  series  additional  variation  is  still  present.  For  females  aged 
14-19  the  high  negative  serial  correlation  observed  with  a lag  of  about 
three  years  suggests  that  cyclical  variation  in  the  series  of  residuals  is 
present  that  might  have  been  captured  with  an  improved  model.  Similarly 
for  females  aged  20-24,  the  high  positive  serial  correlations  in  the  series 
for  lags  of  even  up  to  two  years  and  more  suggest  that  for  this  age  group 
also  the  model  has  not  captured  all  of  the  explainable  variation. 
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Annual  work  experience  of  the  Canadian  Population  is  com 
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An  evaluation  of  the  relative  importance  of  age.  marital 
status,  and  education  as  factors  influencing  the  participation  of 
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tabulations  of  1961  Census  data. 
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An  evaluation  of  the  influence  of  age  .education  of  the  wife 
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pared. 
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CHAPTER  1 


INTRODUCTION 


The  shortage  of  capital  has  always  been  viewed  as  one  of  the  crucial 
bottlenecks  in  the  process  of  economic  development- -although  recently  the 
emphasis  seems  to  have  shifted  to  the  shortage  of  skilled  manpower  as  the 
critical  area.  Whether  capital  is  defined  to  include  only  physical  capi- 
tal or  also  human  capital  (i.e.,  training,  education,  and  health),  capital 
formation  still  constitutes  the  cornerstone  of  the  theory  of,  and  plans 
for,  economic  development.  Almost  by  definition,  underdeveloped  countries 
are  short  on  capital.  And  the  way  to  remedy  this  shortage  is  through  capi- 
tal formation. 

Section  I considers  how  labor  mobilization  fits  into  capital  forma- 
tion. Section  II  presents  an  overview  of  the  employment  situation  and  labor 
mobilization  in  Morocco.  Section  III  contains  a brief  outline  of  the  work. 

I«  The  Theory  of  Labor  Mobilization 

It  is  usually  assumed  that  there  exist  only  two  alternative  sources 
of  capital  formation:  one  is  domestic  savings;  the  other  is  foreign  capi- 

tal inflow  either  through  direct  business  investment  or  through  inter- 
national loans  and  grants.  There  exists,  however,  a third  possibility  which 
Ragnar  Nurkse  was  among  the  first  to  explore  systematically  in  1953  in  his 
work  on  Problems  of  Capital  Formation  in  Underdeveloped  Countries  (especi- 
ally Chapter  ii).  Nurkse  starts  out  with  the  observation  that  the  under- 
developed countries--and  especially,  but  not  exclusively,  those  with  high 
population  density--suffer  from  large-scale  unemployment:  even  with  un- 

changed techniques  of  production,  a large  part  of  the  population  engaged 
in  agriculture  could  be  removed  without  reducing  agricultural  output.  He 
goes  on  to  note  that  the  surplus  people  could  be  taken  away  from  the  land 
and  be  set  to  work  on  producing  real  capital. 

Working  on  capital  projects  is  only  one  among  three  of  the  possible 
uses  of  the  underemployed.  The  other  possibilities  are  either  purely 


1 (Nurkse,  1953) . 
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welfare  support  work  such  as  leaf-raking,  or  the  direct  production  of 
"consumption”  goods  such  as  the  digging  of  village  wells.  Actual  pro- 
grams usually  contain  elements  of  all  three.  Furthermore,  even  though 
Nurkse's  theory  was  formulated  in  terms  of  rural  underemployment,  it  can 
he  easily  applied  to  urban  unemployment  and  underemployment  as  well.  If 
the  rural  underemployed  can  be  set  to  work  on  irrigation  canals,  the  urban 
unemployed  can  certainly  be  set  to  work  on  low-cost  housing. 

This  process  of  unorthodox  capital  formation  through  labor  mobiliza- 
tion is  based  on  the  assumption  that  labor  is  available  for  a labor  mobiliz- 
ing works  program.  This  premise,  however,  gives  rise  to  problems  both  of 
definition  and  of  measurement.  On  the  conceptual  side,  what  must  be  defined 
are  the  notions  of  unemployment  and  underemployment,  since  these  phenomena 
are  the  ones  responsible  for  the  existence  of  a labor  surplus,  which  con- 
stitutes a labor  reserve:  this,  in  turn,  represents  the  ’virtual r savings, 

or  the  potential  labor-savings  (or  epargne-travail) . No  universally  ac- 
ceptable definitions  have  emerged  so  far  despite  many  a conference,  study 
and  publication  by  numerous  organisms  and  individuals.  The  definition  of 
unemployment  used  in  the  more  developed  countries--whereby  a person  is  un- 
employed if  he  or  she  does  not  presently  hold  a job  and  is  looking  for 
work--seems  to  be  gaining  international  acceptance . ^ It  is  the  concept 
of  underemployment  which  still  remains  to  be  satisfactorily  defined.  The 
confusion  here  seems  to  arise  from  the  diversity  of  its  manifestations, 
which  has  given  rise  to  a multitude  of  terms  to  qualify  unemployment  and 
underemployment.  The  most  current  are  visible,  invisible,  disguised,  hid- 
den;  they  are  by  no  means  the  only  ones.  It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to 
review  all  of  these  terms  or  to  introduce  new  ones.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
they  are  all  intended  to  describe  one  phenomenon,  namely  that  in  underde- 
veloped countries  available  labor  is  not  fully  utilized  either  because  the 
workers  are  idle  part  or  all  of  the  time,  or  because  they  are  engaged  in 
low  productivity  activities.  If  the  concepts  themselves  have  not  yet  been 
unequivocally  defined,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  attempts  at  measurement 


\see  (I.L.O.,  1959),  p.  45.  Even  this  definition  of  unemployment  and  its 
application  in  underdeveloped  countries  are,  however,  being  criticized 
from  many  quarters.  In  particular,  Myrdal  rejects  what  he  calls  the  ’'voli- 
tional" approach:  see  (Myrdal,  1968),  Part  5 (especially  Chapter  21)  and 

Appendix  16. 

2See  (Myrdal,  1968),  Appendix  6 for  MA  Critical  Appraisal  of  the  Concept 
and  Theory  of  Underemployment."  * 
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Will  be  less  than  satisfactory.  Myrdal's  conclusion  on  South  Asia  that 
data-gathering  efforts  there  have  produced  results  that  are  far  from  sat- 
isfactory is  echoed  in  a recent  study2  which  considered  the  available 
data  for  the  underdeveloped  countries  in  general. 

For  our  present  purpose  it  is  not  important  that  no  generally  accept- 
able definition  and  measurement  scheme  has  yet  been  devised  for  unemploy- 
ment and  underemployment.  What  is  important  is  that  there  is  agreement 
among  most  writers  (1)  that  labor  in  underdeveloped  countries  is  not  fully 
utilized,  and  (2)  that  something  can/should  be  done  not  only  to  alleviate 
the  employment  problem  but  also  to  turn  the  apparent  scourge  of  unemplov- 
ment  and  underemployment  into  a boon  as  one  of  the  means  to  a better  future 
for  all.  Interest  in  labor  mobilization  through  works  programs  in  the  im- 
mediate postwar  period  stemmed  from  its  potential  contribution  to  capital 
formation.  Some  recent  developments  have  given  new  empnasis  to  the  whole 
dea.  They  relate  to  an  increased  awareness  of  the  employment  problem 
(associated  with  the  population  explosion),  a recognition  of  the  importance 
of  agricultural  development,  a concern  about  spreading  the  benefits  of 

growth  more  evenly,  and  finally  the  growing  share  of  commodity  aid  in  for- 
eign aid. 

The  population  problem  is  directly  reflected  in  the  supply  side  of 
the  employment  problem.  From  1950  to  1965  the  labor  force  in  the  less 
developed  countries  rose  at  an  annual  rate  of  1.7  per  cent;  this  rate  is 
expected  to  go  up  to  2.2  per  cent  for  the  period  1965-1980  and  to  2.3  per 
cent  for  the  decade  1970-1980.  These  represent  massive  increases  as  can 
be  seen  by  comparing  them  with  the  corresponding  rates  for  the  more  de- 
veloped^countries:  1.1  per  cent,  1.0  per  cent  and  1.0  per  cent,  respec- 

tively. By  themselves  however  these  large  increases  on  the  supply  side 
would  not  represent  a very  serious  problem  if  they  were  offset  by  at  least 
equivalent  increases  on  the  demand  side.  This  condition  has  not  been,  and 
in  the  near  future  is  not  likely  to  be,  satisfied  in  most  underdeveloped 
countries.  In  particular  the  non-agricultural  sectors,  although  they  have 
grown  faster  tnan  agriculture,  have  not  provided  employment  at  a corre- 
sponding rate.  Thus  for  all  less  developed  countries,  whereas  output  in 

1 (Myrdal , 1968),  p.  1027. 

n 

‘(Turnham,  1970),  p.  10. 

3 

(Turnham,  1970),  Table  5,  p.  34. 
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industry  rose  at  the  rate  of  7.1  per  cent  in  the  period  1955-1965,  employ- 
ment in  that  sector  increased  by  only  4.4  per  cent.1  That  is,  while  the 
supply  of  labor  has  grown  (at  an  accelerating  rate),  the  demand  for  it  has 
not  grown  nearly  as  fast.  The  gap  between  the  two  will  continue  to  widen 
unless  something  is  done  to  control  the  population/labor  force  growth  rate 
on  the  one  hand  and,  on  the  other,  to  provide  more  jobs.  Works  programs 
are  directly  related  to  the  second  aspect.  In  the  short  run  they  provide 
temporary  jobs  at  least  to  some  of  the  unemployed  and  underemployed.  In 
the  long  run  it  is  hoped  that  the  work  accomplished  through  them  will  cre- 
ate more  jobs,  and  permanent  ones. 

The  emphasis  on  the  employment  problem  has  led  to  some  rethinking 
about  the  entire  strategy  of  development.  Formerly  it  used  to  be  that 
most  plans  would  incorporate  a massive  effort  toward  industrialization. 
Such  a strategy  did  not  always  create  enough  jobs  although  in  some  cases 
it  may  have  been  successful  in  achieving  the  desired  output  target.  Phis 
is  why  many  observers  have  now  come  to  the  conclusion  that  agricultural 
development  must  play  a prime  role  in  improving  employment  prospects  in 
underdeveloped  countries.2  The  rediscovery  of  agriculture  adds  even  more 
importance  to  works  programs. 

Not  only  can  a works  program  contribute  to  an  increase  in  capital 
formation  and  employment,  but  it  can  also  represent  a uay  of  ’’spreading” 
the  benefits  of  economic  growth  more  widely  among  the  population.  In  fact 
there  is  an  increasing  concern,  among  development  theorists  and  policy 
makers  alike,  that  the  "quality”  of  growth  may  be  as  important  as  its 
quantity.  That  is  to  say,  the  already  highly  skewed  distribution  of  in- 
come3 should  not  be  allowed  to  be  accentuated  further.  The  spreading  ef- 
fects of  the  works  program  are  to  come  partly  from  the  wages  (if  any)  and 
other  incomes  that  it  distributes  directly,  but  mostly  from  the  effects  of 
these  expenditures  on  the  future  productive  capacity  of  the  agricultural 
sector. 

Finally,  another  factor  in  the  renewed  interest  in  works  programs  is 
the  growing  share  of  commodity  aid  (especially  food  aid)  in  foreign  aid. 


^Turnham,  1970),  Table  1,  p,  131. 

2(Turnham,  1970),  p.  162. 

3For  some  quantitative  information  on  income  distribution,  see  (Turnham, 
1970) , pp.  97-108. 
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To  take  a specific  example,  in  Morocco  the  average  share  of  food  aid  in 
total  aid  rose  from  25.2  per  cent  in  the  period  1960-1965  to  38.8  per 
cent  for  1966-1969. ^ This  increasing  proportion  of  food  aid  may  represent 
an  unfortunate  turn  of  events  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  aid  recipients. 

They  must  nevertheless  adjust  to  this  new--and  probably  lasting-develop- 
ment by  making  good  use  of  food  aid.  One  way  of  doing  so  is  through  a 
works  program.  To  put  things  in  very  simple  terms,  a small-works  program 
of  the  type  discussed  above  requires  (at  least)  four  distinct  elements: 
the  laborers;  administrative,  technical  and  supervisory  staff;  tools,  ma- 
terials and  equipment;  and  food  to  feed  the  workers.  The  laborers  are  to 
come  from  the  labor  reserve.  The  staff,  tools  and  materials  will  have  to 
be  provided  by  the  government  from  its  own  resources,  increased  taxation, 
or  through  external  assistance.  As  for  the  food,  it  can  originate  from 
three  alternative  sources..  One  is  domestic  procurement,  which  is  a form 
of  taxation.  Another  is  commercial  food  imports.  And  the  third  is  for- 
eign food  aid. 

In  summary,  the  importance  of  a works  program  stems  from  its  (poten- 
tial) contribution  to  capital  formation  and  to  agricultural  development, 
the  creation  of  present  and  future  employment,  its  role  in  spreading  the 
benefits  of  growth  more  widely,  and  the  availability  of  food  aid. 

II.  Labor  Mobilization  in  Morocco 

Morocco  represents  almost  a textbook  example  with  respect  to  the  pre- 
conditions for  labor  mobilization.  During  the  preparation  of  the  first 
Five-Year  Plan  (1960-1964),  the  employment  picture  was  found  rather  dismal 
due  to  the  combined  actions  of  two  factors:  on  the  one  hand,  the  high 

(Muslim)  population  growth  rate  (at  2.9  per  cent  per  year)  results  in  a 
fast  increase  of  the  labor  force  (at  over  2 per  cent  per  year) ; on  the 
other  hand,  the  expected  growth  of  the  industrial  and  other  non-agricultural 
sectors  would  not  create  enough  employment  to  absorb  even  just  the  addition 
to  the  labor  force.  In  fact  the  1960-64  Plan  estimated  that  the  number  of 
unemployed  and  underemployed  would  be  greater  at  the  end  than  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  planning  period. 

On  the  basis  of  Plan  figures,  the  rate  of  urban  unemployment  and 


^These  figures  are  computed  from  the  data  shown  on  Table  A4.5  in  Appen- 
dix 4. 
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rural  underemployment  can  be  computed  to  be,  respectively,  29  per  cent  and 
52  per  cent  by  1965,  as  shown  on  Table  1.1.  The  definition  of  labor  force 


Table  1.1  - The  1965  Employment  Situation  in  Morocco 
(estimated  in  1960) 


Sectors 

Labor 

Force 

(number) 

(1) 

Unemployed  or 
Underemployed 
(number) 

(2) 

Rate  of  unemployment 
or  underemployment 
(percent) 

(3) 

Non-agriculture 

1,940,000 

570,000 

29.38 

Agriculture 

3,390,000 

1,750,000 

51.62 

Total 

5,330,000 

2,320,000 

43.53 

Sources:  (1)  (Plan  1960-64),  p,  50. 

(2)  (Plan  1960-64),  p.  54. 

(3)  Calculated:  (3)  = (2)/(l). 


(or  active  population)  recommended  by  the  United  Nations  is  the  one  used 

in  Morocco:  the  active  population  includes  all  persons  working  or  seeking 

work  during  a given  period. ^ Morocco  has  also  adopted  the  standard  defini- 
2 

tion  of  unemployment.  As  for  underemployment  the  figure  is  obtained  ac- 
cording to  the  labor  surplus  approach.  This  is  one  of  the  most  widely  used 
types  of  measurement.  It  compares  the  maximum  labor  input  that  the  exist- 
ing labor  force  could  supply  with  the  minimum  labor  input  needed  to  achieve 
the  present  output.  The  difference  between  the  two  represents  the  labor 
surplus  or  labor  reserve  (expressed  in  man-days  or  man-years).  This  ap- 
proach suffers  from  many  shortcomings,  which  need  not  be  dwelled  upon  here/ 
Rut  it  is  the  most  relevant  insofar  as  the  theory  of  labor  mobilization  is 

4 

concerned.  The  actual  method  used  in  Morocco  assumes  that  an  adult  man 
can  provide  250  workdays  annually  and  an  adult  woman  150  workdays.  The 
number  of  man-days  required  for  a unit  of  each  agricultural  activity  is 


* (Recensement  1960,  II),  p.  165. 

2 

See  for  instance  the  instructions  given  the  census  takers  in  1960: 

(Recensement  1960,  II),  p.  167. 

_ ■ 

The  labor  surplus  approach  as  well  as  alternative  approaches  to  measure- 
ment are  discussed  in  (Myrdal,  1968),  Chapter  21  and  Appendix  6:  and 
(Turnham,  1970),  pp.  10-19  and  Chapter  III. 

4 

This  is  described  in  (Plan  1960-1964),  pp.  51-53;  and  also  in  (Tiano, 
1963),  pp.  10-13. 
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then  computed.  Given  these  two  sets  of  data  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  labor 
force  and  the  levels  of  the  various  activities  on  the  other,  estimating 
the  magnitude  of  underemployment  becomes  a matter  of  simple  arithmetic. 

In  1960,  rural  underemployment  was  put  at  300  million  man-days,  out  of  a 
total  potential  labor  supply  of  670  million.  The  underemployed  men  alone 
could  provide  140  million.1 

These  figures  must,  however,  be  treated  with  extreme  caution.  As 
was  previously  mentioned,  the  concept  of  underemployment --let  alone  its 
measurement --cannot  be  easily  and  satisfactorily  defined.  One  of  the  main 
sources  of  difficulties  is  that  most  definitions  attempt  to  transplant 
Western  (industrialized  society)  concepts  into  non-Western  settings.  In 
particular  it  is  usually  assumed  that  a given  activity  constitutes  employ- 
ment oniy  if  it  is  obviously  productive.  And  ’’obviously,"  if  people  spend 
their  time,  say,  just  visiting  each  other  or  going  from  festivities  to 
festivities,  they  are  not  productively  employed.  The  next  step  in  this 
line  of  logic  is  that,  therefore,  any  time  which  is  not  spent  on  formal 
work — after  allowing  a given  number  of  days  for  nonproductive  activities -- 
is  being  wasted,  and  could  be  utilized  in  a more  productive  fashion. 

In  the  context  of  the  Moroccan  countryside,  and  probably  in  most 

"traditional"  societies,  such  a reasoning  is  usually  quite  unrealistic. 

Take  the  case  of  the  peasant  in  the  Haouz  plain  around  Marrakech,^  an  area 

which  is  quite  typical  of  most  arid  and  semi-arid  regions  of  Morocco.  The 

principal  characteristic  of  agricultural  activity  in  this  region  is  that 

the  means  of  production  are  separately  owned  by  various  people:  one  owns 

a piece  of  land,  the  other  the  water  rights,  a third  one  the  draught  ani- 

* 

mals,  another  the  seeds,  and  still  another  one  the  financial  means,  etc. 

What  the  \'ast  majority  of  workers  have  is  their  labor.  Each  year  associ- 
ations for  production  are  formed  among  the  owners  of  the  various  means  of 
production;  and  each  year  they  are  dissolved  after  the  harvest.  The  forma- 
tion of  these  a:>sociations--truly  a challenge  to  entrepreneurial  spirit-- 
necessitate^  long  negotiations  among  the  various  owners  and  last  several 
weeks  in  September-October  before  the  start  of  the  plowing  season.  With 
his  very  limited--if  any — financial  resources,  the  farmer  usually  cannot 


(P.N.  au  Maroc,  1964),  p.  19. 

2 

This  area  has  been  studied  in  detail  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  rural 
employment  problem  in  (Pascon,  1966),  Parts  I and  II. 
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afford  to  buy  the  means  of  production.  Whether  or  not  he  becomes  a tenant 
or  a mere  laborer  thus  depends  a great  deal  partly  on  his  negotiating 
skills  and,  at  least  to  an  equal  degree,  on  his  social  and  personal  rela- 
tions with  the  owners  who  might  lend  him  their  productive  factors.  Cul- 
tivating these  relations,  especially  during  the  period  of  negotiations, 
is  thus  particularly  important.  Any  casual  observer,  seeing  these  farmers 
apparently  idle,  talking  among  themselves  while  waiting  to  exchange  a few 
social  amenities  with  landowners,  might  conclude  that  they  are  wasting 

their  time,  that  they  are  ’’under-employed, " etc But  are  they  really? 

It  is  true  that  during  this  period,  all  the  comings  and  goings,  all  the 
talking  do  not  appear  to  be  directly  productive  in  terms  of  immediate  out- 
put or  income.  Consider,  however,  the  alternatives  that  confront  these 
farmers,  A farmer  could  go  and  work  somewhere  else,  let  us  say  on  a P.N. 
worksite,  and  earn  DH  4.00  per  day.^  But  if  he  did  so,  another  who  stayed 
at  the  village  might  improve  his  chances  of  getting  the  land.  Supposing 
this  second  one  does  conclude  the  association  with  the  landowner,  then  how 
does  the  first  one  stand?  He  earned  DH  4.00  for  the  one  day  he  worked  on 
Promotion  Nationale,  but  what  he  lost  was  a chance  to  have  as  much  as  half 
of  the  next  harvest  if  he  had  stayed  around  and  succeeded  in  becoming  a 
tenant  or  sharecropper.  Thus  insofar  as  each  individual  farmer  is  con- 
cerned, the  expected  value  of  his  time  is  not  zero:  it  is  positive  and 

may  even  be  quite  high. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  one  may  quarrel  with  any  figure  on 
underemployment  in  Morocco--and  in  any  country  for  that  matter.  The  offi- 
cial estimate  of  over  50  per  cent  underemployment  appears  to  be  rather  high. 
Nevertheless  hardly  anybody  would  argue  that  the  problem  is  non-existent. 
This  is  in  part  what  has  led  the  Moroccan  government  to  initiate  some  form 
of  labor  mobilization  in  the  early  1960's. 

Morocco  is  among  the  few  underdeveloped  countries  with  a truly  sys- 
tematic program  designed  to  make  use  of  the  unutilized  labor  force. ^ It 
has  in  fact  several  programs.  The  Entraide  Nationale  (or  National  Mutual 

« dirham:  U.S.  $1,00  = Moroccan  DH  5.05. 

2_  , 

Other  recent  experiences  of  labor  mobilization  include  those  in  China, 
"community  development"  in  India,  the  Rural  Public  Works  Program  in  East 
Pakistan,  the  various  programs  of  animation  rurale  and  service  civique  in 
French-speaking  African  countries,  and  the  successors  to  the  "worksites 
for  unemployment"  in  North  Africa.  They  have  met  with  varying  degrees  of 
success. 
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Help)  includes  a self-help  part,  (building  of  schools,  orphanages,  etc.) 
but  is  mainly  a welfare  undertaking.  It  receives  U.S.  P.L.  480  commodi- 
ties through  the  agency  of  the  Catholic  Relief  Service  and  the  American 
Joint  Distribution  Committee.  The  Community  Development  program  built  (>024 
housing  units  during  the  1065-1967  Plan  period.1  The  World  Food  Program 
is  also  active:  besides  financing  a large  school  lunch  program,  it  has 
participated  in  several  rural  housing  projects.  Under  the  1968-1972  Plan 
its  activities  will  increase  substantially.  It  will  take  part  in  the  con- 
struction of  90,000  rural  dwelling  units,  mainly  through  the  provision  of 
foodstuffs  as  wage  payments.  The  Moroccan  government  will  put  up  DH  100 
million  in  cash  for  this  program.  Finally  there  is  the  Promotion  Nationale 
program  which  has  been  in  existence  since  1961:  the  1968-1972  Plan  pro- 

vides for  a cash  expenditure  of  DH  451.7  million3  for  it.  This  study  will 
concentrate  exclusively  on  Promotion  Nationale  for  various  reasons.  First, 
it  is  the  program  with  the  longest  continuous  existence.  Secondly,  through 
the  nature  of  work  undertaken,  it  constitutes  a works  program  designed  to 
add  to  capital  formation--to  a much  higher  degree  than  the  other  programs. 
And,  finally,  it  was  by  far  the  biggest  program  in  the  1960’s,  and  will 
remain  so  in  the  future,  both  in  terms  of  total  expenditures  and  of  man- 
days  employed. 


III . Plan  of  Work 

The  present  study  is  an  attempt  to  review  and  evaluate  the  perform- 
ance of  Promotion  Nationale  in  its  ten  years  of  existence.  The  next  chapter 
describes  the  aims  and  the  workings  of  Promotion  Nationale,  and  its  insti- 
tutional framework. 

Chapter  3 analyzes  in  detail  a series  of  ten  projects  realized  under 
the  Promotion  Nationale  program. 

Chapter  4 examines  the  impact  of  Promotion  Nationale  on  the  popula- 
tion in  general  and  on  the  Promotion  Nationale  labor  force  in  particular: 
it  will  rely  heavily--but  not  exclusively--on  the  results  of  a survey  of 
Promotion  Nationale  workers  conducted  in  the  region  of  Goulmima,  Province 
of  Ksar  Es  Souk. 


1 (Plan  1968-1972),  Vol.  II,  p.  731. 

2 (Plan  1968-1972),  Vol.  II,  p.  732. 

3 (Plan  1968-1972),  Vol.  II,  p.  174. 
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Chapter  5 attempts  to  define  the  impact  of  Promotion  Nationale  on 
the  national  economy  through  the  various  aggregates:  a linear  program- 
ming model  will  be  developed. 

A concluding  chapter  presents  an  overall  appraisal  of  Promotion 
Nationale. 


CHAPTER  2 


THE  AIMS  AND  ORGANIZATION  OF  PROMOTION  NATIONALE 

Prior  to  1961,  the  government  of  Morocco  had  opened  "worksites  for 
the  relief  of  unemployment”  (chantiers  de  chomage)  from  time  to  time. 

These  worksites  were  designed  to  meet  localized  emergency  conditions, 
especially  in  times  of  severe  droughts  or  floods.  The  work  was  concen- 
trated in  urban  areas  or  on  country  roads  and,  as  a rule,  had  little  or 
no  economic  value.  In  essence  these  early  worksites  were  a way  of  dis- 
guising charity,  of  channeling  an  income  supplement  to  the  "worker”  with- 
out making  it  too  obvious.  An  effort  was  made  to  change  this  state  of 
affairs  at  the  beginning  of  the  1960’s. 

The  conditions  leading  to  the  creation  of  Promotion  Nationale,  and 
the  role  and  goals  assigned  to  it  are  reviewed  in  Section  I.  The  institu- 
tional framework  is  described  in  Section  II.  Some  comments  on  the  existing 
organizational  structure  are  offered  in  Section  III. 

I.  Role  and  Aims 

In  the  early  part  of  1961  the  country  was  faced  with  a particularly 
severe  drought.  As  had  been  usual  up  to  that  time,  "worksites  for  the 
relief  of  unemployment”  were  opened  in  various  parts  of  the  country  in  the 
spring.  One  thing  had  changed,  however,  namely  the  existence  of  a new 
awareness  of  and  concern  about  not  only  urban  unemployment  but  also  rural 
underemployment  as  well.  During  the  preparation  of  the  first  Five-Year  Plan 
(1960-1964),  in  considering  the  employment  situation  the  planners  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  unemployment  and  underemployment  constituted  the  most 
serious  social  and  economic  problems  in  Morocco. ^ Various  means  could  be 
used  to  improve  the  situation.  Among  other  things,  the  planners  proposed 
that  the  worksites  be  turned  into  a more  productive  venture.  This  recom- 
mendation was  implemented.  On  July  15,  1961,  a royal  decree  (dahir  no. 
1-61-205)  created  the  Promotion  Rurale  program  which,  a few  months  later, 

1 (Plan,  1960-1964),  p.  55. 
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became  Promotion  National?.*  The  change  from  simply  ’’rural"  to  "national" 
probably  indicates  that  the  action  was  to  encompass  the  urban  unemployed 
as  well  as  the  rural  underemployed.  Thus,  at  least  in  its  origins,  Promo* 
tion  Nationale  (P.N.)  was  an  undertaking  designed  to  make  the  best  out  of 
a bad  situation:  since  the  unemployed  or  underemployed  received  an  income 

supplement  from  the  government  anyway,  why  not  require  from  them  some  com- 
pensation under  the  form  of  labor  contribution? 

Promotion  Nationale  was  born  in  the  emergency  drought  conditions  of 
1961.  But  it  had  deeper  raisons  d’etre  than  these  short-term  circumstances 
There  exist  at  least  three  sets  of  interacting  reasons:  the  importance  of 

rural  underemployment  and  urban  unemployment:  the  poverty  of  the  marginal 
regions;  and  the  existence  of  possible  activities  which  were  both  simple 
and  productive.  With  all  due  reservations,  it  may  be  reiterated  that  the 
official  estimates  put  the  rate  of  rural  underemployment  at  around  50  per 
cent  in  Morocco  (see  Table  1.1).  In  particular  in  I960,  out  of  a potential 
supply  of  670  million  man-days,  300  million  remained  unused--with  the  men 
accounting  for  140  million.  Of  these,  80  million  were  located  in  what  is 
known  as  marginal  regions.  This  brings  in  the  second  factor  m the  cre- 
ation of  Promotion  Nationale,  namely  the  existence  of  marginal  regions.  In 
Morocco,  the  term  "marginal  regions"  is  used  to  designate  the  Saharan  and 
the  mountain  (especially  Rif)  provinces.  These  areas  are  marginal  in  two 
senses:  they  are  mostly  border  provinces  and,  more  importantly,  they  are 

poorer  than  the  other  provinces  because  they  have  been  left  at  the  margin 
of  the  general  economic  development.  In  general  they  are  under-equipped  in 
terms  of  infrastructure  (relative  to  the  provinces  of  the  plains  and  the 
Atlantic)  and  they  have  the  greatest  number  of  underemployed.  This  dis- 
equilibrium among  the  various  parts  of  the  country  could  create  serious 
economic,  social  and  political  problems.  Promotion  Nationale  was  partly 
designed  to  remedy  this  situation.  Finally,  before  the  unemployed  and  un- 
deremployed could  be  usefully  put  to  work,  it  was  necessary  to  find  areas 


Throughout  this  study  the  term  "Promotion  Nationale"  is  used  in  its  orig- 
inal French  form.  The  reason  is  that  no  English  equivalent  was  deemed 
satisfactory  for  conveying  the  intended  meaning.  Phrases  such  as  "National 
Development  Works"  translate  only  a part  of  the  meaning.  In  this  context, 
"promotion"  does  indeed  imply  development;  but  it  also  includes  a sense  of 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  life  and  an  uplifting  of  the  population’s 
value  and  skills  that  the  word  development  usually  does  not  carry. 

2 (P.N.  au  Maroc,  1964),  p.  19. 
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of  action  where  this  type  of  intervention  would  be  appropriate*  The  pro- 
jects would  have  to  be  technically  simple,  would  require  relatively  little 
capital  investments  and  a lot  of  unskilled  iabor,  and  they  must  not  be 
completely  unproductive  like  the  worksites  for  the  relief  of  unemployment. 
Such  areas  of  action  were/are  quite  numerous  in  Morocco:  the  fight  against 

erosion  on  over  3 million  hectares,  new  or  improved  irrigation  for  3*25 
million  hectares,  infrastructure  works  (roads,  tracks),  and  equipment  or 
community  works  (wells,  cattle  shelters,  community  buildings) ^--these  are 
only  some  of  the  more  obvious  possibilities.  The  availability  of  these 
relatively  simple  and  yet  productive  (at  least  for  the  first  two  groups) 
projects,  together  with  the  need  to  do  something  for  and  in  the  marginal 
provinces  and  the  widespread  prevalence  of  unemployment  and  underemploy- 
ment, constitute  the  official  reasons  which  prompted  the  initiation  of 

Promotion  Nationale  in  Morocco* 

2 

The  proclaimed  aims  of  Promotion  Nationale  have  essential!)  re- 
mained unchanged  from  1961  to  1970.  It  is  stated  that  Promotion  Rationale's 
"mission”  is  fourfold:  to  mobilize  the  rural  underemployed;  to  associate 

the  population  to  the  development  effort;  to  slow  down  the  migration  to  the 
urban  areas  by  improving  the  economic  and  social  conditions  in  the  country- 
side; and,  finally,  to  develop  the  road  infrastructure  of  the  marginal  re- 

3 

gions,  It  must  be  noted  that  this  fourth  aim  no  longer  appears  in  the 
latest  (June  1970)  statement.  It  is  not  clear  whether  its  nonappearance 
signifies  that  this  consideration  will  be  ignored  in  the  preparation  of 
future  P.N*  programs. 

The  place  of  Promotion  Nationale  in  the  economic  development  of 
Morocco  can  best  be  understood  by  putting  it  properly  in  its  role  as  a 
part  of  the  effort  to  develop  the  rural  areas  in  general  and  the  agricul- 
tural sector  in  particular;  and  also  as  an  effort  to  involve  the  population 
in  the  development  action.  The  former  can  be  seen  to  be  directly  economic; 
but  the  latter,  though  indirect,  is  no  less  economic.  Thus  to  determine 


^ (P.N*  au  Maroc,  1964),  p*  15. 

2 

These  aims  are  repeated  in  almost  all  official  Promotion  Nationale  publi- 
cations* Among  the  earlier  statements  see  (P.N.  au  Maroc,  1964),  or  (P . X * 
Bilan,  1961-1966).  The  latest  statement  avai lableT” at  the  time  of  writing 
appears  in  (P.N.  Aide-Memoire,  1970). 

3(P.N.  Bilan,  1961-1966),  p.  1. 
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the  place  in  national  economic  activity  of  Promotion  Nationale  over  its 
ten-year  existence,  one  must  look  at  the  priority  ranking  given  in  the  suc- 
cessive Plans  to  agriculture,  the  mobilization  of  the  population,  and  the 
concern  with  the  employment  (and  thereby  the  population)  problem.  Briefly 
stated,  the  first  Plan1  (written  in  the  late  1950’s)  recognizes  and  analyzes 
in  some  detail  the  conditions  that  made  the  initiation  of  an  undertaking 
such  as  Promotion  Nationale  imperative.  As  a result  Promotion  Nationale 
was  created  in  this  Plan  period,  and  the  idea  of  Promotion  Nationale  gained 

increasing  acceptance  among  technicians  and  administrators.  The  second 
2 

Plan  reaffirms  and  consolidates  the  existence  and  role  of  Promotion 
Nationale.  The  thiia'  continues  the  work,  eliminates  the  less  productive 
or  nonproductive  projects  and  tries  to  expand  P.N.  activities  in  the  more 
profitable  areas. 

II.  The  Institutional  Framework:  A Description 

Before  examining  the  results  and  performance  of  Promotion  Nationale, 
it  is  necessary  to  know  how  it  works  on  the  institutional  side.  The  P.N. 
projects  can  be  classified  according  to  either  of  two  different  schemes; 
one  is  functional  (in  terms  of  the  kinds  of  projects),  the  other  is  admin- 
istrative (in  terms  of  who  administers  the  project).  The  functional  classi- 
fication is  left  for  discussion  at  a later  time.  The  administrative  group- 
ings are  presented  here  first  by  way  of  an  introduction  to  the  institutional 
aspects  of  Promotion  Nationale. 

During  the  first  two  years,  P.N.  projects  were  administered  directly 
by  the  provincial  and  local  authorities,  with  some  occasional  advice  from 
the  technical  services.  Starting  in  1963,  probably  in  an  effort  to  elicit 
a greater  degree  of  involvement  and  interest  in  Promotion  Nationale  from 
the  various  technical  services,  the  P.N.  program  was  divided  into  two  parts. 
Part  I projects  are  run  by  the  technical  services^  as  part  of  their  regular 

1 (Plan,  1960-1964). 

2 (Plan,  1965-1967). 

3(Plan,  1968-1972). 

4 

The  term  ’’technical  services”  refers  to  the  operational  ministries  or  de- 
partments. Those  which  are  specifically  involved  with  Promotion  Nationale 
projects  include  (1)  the  Water  and  Forestry  Service,  (2)  the  Direction  of 
(Agricultural)  Land  Development,  (3)  the  Public  Works  Service.  The  Local 
Authorities,  the  Provincial  Services,  and  special  programs  such  as  the 
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programs.  The  technical  service  pays  all  cash  expenditures  out  of  its  own 
budget.  These  include  the  cash  wages  of  skilled  and  unskilled  workers, 
small  equipment,  supplies  and  transportation.  Promotion  Nationale  pro- 
vides only  the  payment  in  kind.  Part  I is  also  known  as  Category  A.  Part 
II  projects  require  the  technical  approval  of  the  relevant  technical  ser- 
vice, which  also  may--but  does  not  have  to--provide  some  technical  super- 
vision during  their  execution.  But  they  are  run  by  the  provincial  and 
local  authorities  and  financed  directly  by  Promotion  Nationale  itself  on 
its  special  budgetary  account.  Part  II  projects  are  divided  into  three 
different  groups.  For  Category  B,  Promotion  Nationale  incurs  all  expend- 
itures, both  in  cash  and  in  kind.  Under  Category  C the  unskilled  workers 
receive  only  a payment  in  kind  and  no  payment  in  cash;  the  wages  of  skilled 
workers  and  all  other  cash  expenditures  are  paid  by  Promotion  Nationale. 

For  Category  D,  the  unskilled  workers  receive  no  payment  at  all;  Promotion 
Nationale  pays  the  skilled  workers  and  other  expenditures. 

At  the  time  of  the  creation  of  Promotion  Nationale,  two  main  prin- 
ciples  governed  its  institutional  aspects:  "maximum  administrative  simpli- 

fication" and  "permanent  links  with  the  Provinces."  An  effort  was  made  to 
keep  the  administrative  machinery  to  the  strict  minimum  because  the  crea- 
tion of  a new  service  would  have  involved  an  additional  demand  for  scarce 
skills  and  further  expansion  of  an  already  complex  system. ^ The  P.N.  insti- 
tutions and  their  functions  are  specified  in  detail  in  the  royal  decree 

o 

creating  Promotion  Nationale. 

At  the  national  level  the  Conseil  Super ieur  de  la  Promotion  Nationale 
or  C.S.P.N.-  -which  later  became  the  Conseil  Super ieur  du  Plan  et_  de  Pro- 
motion Nationale  or  C.S.P.P.N.— is  chaired  by  the  King.  It  includes  all 
ministers  and  public  administrators  whose  departments  are  in  any  way  con- 
cerned with  the  conception,  formulation,  financing,  and  execution  of  Promo- 
tion Nationale  programs.  This  means  that  practically  all  ministers  and 
administrators  of  public  agencies  sit  on  the  C.S.P.N.  This  Council  was 


D.E.R.R.O.  (Developpement  Economique  et  Rural  du  Rif  Occidental)  are  also 
usually  listed  as  "technical  services"  in  the  classification  of  projects 
under  Promotion  Nationale. 

^ (P.N.  au  Maroc,  1964),  p.  26. 

2 . r~ 

This  decree  is  reproduced  as  an  annex  to  (P.N.  au  Maroc,  1964),  pp.  190- 
191.  
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originally  scheduled  to  meet  in  May  for  the  purpose  of  approving  the  Pro- 
motion Nationale  program  for  the  following  fiscal  (or  agricultural)  year. 
Since  1965,  however,  the  programs  are  for  the  calendar  rather  than  the  fis- 
cal year,  and  the  S.C.P.N.  usually  meets  a little  earlier  than  May.  In 
fact  in  the  last  few  years  the  C.S.P.N.  (or  C.S.P.P.N.  later  on)  has  met 
twice  a year:  first,  late  in  the  year  to  establish  the  P.N.  program  for 

the  following  year;  and  second,  early  in  the  year  to  review  P.N.'s  per- 
formance in  the  previous  year. 

A permanent  secretariat  was  established  to  keep  Promotion  Nationale 
working  during  the  rest  of  the  year  when  the  S.C.P.N.  is  not  in  session. 
This  Delegation  Generale  a ha  Promotion  Nationale  (D.G.P.N.)  is  headed  by 
a Delegate  General  appointed  by  and  directly  responsible  to  the  King, 
whose  functions  are  to  present  yearly  reports,  to  prepare  and  submit  annual 
drafts -programs,  to  see  that  the  decisions  of  the  S.C.P.N.  are  duly  and 
properly  executed.  This  involves  coordinating  the  Promotion  Nationale 
activities  of  the  various  technical  services  and  keeping  in  touch  with 
the  provinces.  The  Delegate  General  is  assisted  in  his  task  by  a small 
siaff;  he  can  also  appeal  to  a Technical  Committee  made  up  of  representa- 
tives from  the  various  technical  services.  The  D.G.P.N.  as  an  agency  was 
originally  on  its  own.  Later  on  it  was  transferred,  successively,  to  the 
State  Secretariat  for  Planning  (at  which  time  C.S.P.N.  became  C.S.P.P.N.), 
and  to  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Agrarian  Reform.  Finally  in  late 
1969  it  became  a co-ministry  in  the  Ministry  of  Promotion  Nationale  and 
Handicrafts.  (Thus  the  old  D.G.P.N.  and  Delegate  General  are  formally  i.c 
longer  in  existence.)  These  various  changes  could  be  interpreted  as  an 
increase  in  the  attention  devoted  to  Promotion  Nationale  and  the  problems 
underlying  its  existence.  But  in  terms  of  staff,  they  have  involved  very 
little--if  any--expansion.  As  the  organization  stands  in  1970  the  Ministry 
consists  of  two  separate  divisions:  one  for  Handicrafts,  the  other  for 

Promotion  Nationale.  The  Promotion  Nationale  Division  is  made  up  of  an 
Accounting  Section  and  a Planning  Section;  the  latter,  in  turn,  consists 
of  the  "Planning"  Office,  the  Study  Office,  and  the  Preparation  Office. 

At  the  provincial  level, * the  governor  chairs  the  Provincial  Council 


The  administrative  divisions  of  Morocco  are,  from  the  top  down,  the 
province  (headed  by  a governor) , the  cercle  (headed  by  a supercaid) , the 
caidat  or  command ement  (headed  by  a caid) . Then  come  the  communes,  which 
elect  municipal  councils.  ~ 
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of  Promotion  Nationale,  made  up  of  administrators,  representatives  of  the 
technical  services,  and  elected  representatives  of  the  communes.  He  is 
responsible  for  the  drafting  of  an  annual  P.N.  program  for  his  province 
and  for  the  proper  execution  of  the  approved  program.  The  day  to  day  oper- 
ations are  supervised  by  a caid  who  heads  the  P.N.  section  in  the  gover- 
nor's office.  (This  role  was  formerly  assur..  d by  an  army  officer.)  At 
the  local  level  the  supercaid,  in  consultation  with  the  local  representa- 
tives and  the  technical  services,  draws  up  the  program  request  for  Promo- 
tion Nationale  and  assures  that  the  projects  are  properly  executed. 

What  has  just  been  presented  may  be  called  the  backbone  of  P.N. 
institutions.  There  exist  limbs  to  this  body  which  also  play  vital  roles. 
There  are,  first  of  all,  the  technical  services  which  carry  out  Part  I of 
the  P.N.  program  as  mentioned  earlier.  The  technical  services  function 
in  a way  similar  to  the  central  part.  At  the  national  level  the  ministries 
have  a P.N.  section.  Then  the  provincial  technical  service  has  a P.N.- 
Bureau.  Finally  there  are  local  "technical  service  - Promotion  Nationale" 
agents.  As  an  example  one  may  consider  the  case  of  the  Office  Regional 
de  Mise  en  Valeur  Agricole  du  Haouz  or  O.R.M.V.A.H.  in  Marrakech,  which 
depends  on  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture.  (The  province  of  Marrakech  has 
six  cercles;  the  O.R.M.V.A.H.  has  operations  in  four  of  them.)  The  Promo- 
tion Nationale  Bureau  of  the  O.R.M.V.A.H.  is  headed  by  an  agent  technique 
who  is  a full-time  civil  servant.  He  directs  all  P.N.  activities  of  the 
O.R.M.V.A.H.  Each  cercle  has  one  adjoint  technique  and  one  conduct eur  de 
travaux,  both  full-time  civil  servants.  The  adjoint  technique  prepares 
the  technique  which  contains  a very  simple  kind  of  technical  feasi- 

bility study  for  each  project,  and  supervises  the  O.R.M.V. A.H. fs  P.N.  ac- 
tivities in  his  area.  In  addition,  another  adjoint  technique  at  the  cen- 
tral O.R.M.V.A.H.  - P.N.  Bureau  acts  as  a secretary-treasurer-record  keeper. 
The  conduct eur  de  travaux  supervises  the  actual  day  to  day  work  on  the  pro- 
jects and  ensures  that  the  work  conforms  to  the  blueprint  shown  in  the 
fiche  technique.  He  has  usually  been  trained  at  the  School  for  Conducteurs 
de  Travaux  in  Rabat.  Finally,  on  each  project,  the  worksite  leader  or 
chef  de  chant ier  is  a permanent  employee  of  O.R.M.V.A.H. --although  some 
chefs  de  chantiers  are  occasionally  recruited  from  private  enterprises 
when  there  are  a great  many  worksites  in  operation. 

Another  limb  to  the  central  body  of  Promotion  Nationale  institutions 
is  made  up  of  the  apparatus  for  handling  the  payment  in  kind  (the  payment 
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in  cash  being  handled  by  the  central  body  and  the  technical  services) . Pay- 
ment in  kind  means  mostly  wheat  and,  earlier,  flour  or  other  cereal -based 
foodstuffs.  The  unskilled  worker  receives  five  kilograms  of  wheat  per  day 
(the  equivalent  of  DH  2.00).  Prior  to  March  1969  the  totality  of  the  pay- 
ment in  kind  came  from  the  U.S.  P.L.  480  program.  Now  four  kilograms  are 
supplied  through  P.L.  480  and  one  by  the  Moroccan  government.  The  handling 
of  the  wheat,  from  dockside  to  project  site,  has  been  assigned  to  the  Cereals 
Board  or  Office  Cherifien  Interprofessionnel  des  Cereales,  with  a central 
office  in  Rabat  and  branch  offices  in  the  provinces.  This  office  enters 
into  contractual  agreement  with  the  Office  National  des  Transports  to  en- 
sure timely  deliveries  of  wheat  to  sites  and  in  amounts  specified  by  the 
Promotion  Nationale  Division  in  Rabat.  In  fact  the  wheat  is  received  by, 
stored  in,  and  delivered  from  local  agricultural  cooperatives--the  Societes 
Cooperatives  Agricoles  Marocaines  and  the  Cooperatives  Maro caines  Agri coles . 

This  completes  the  description  of  the  formal  P.N.  institutional  frame- 
work. 


III.  The  Institutional  Framework:  Comments 

The  most  outstanding  feature  of  the  whole  organization  is  that,  except 
at  the  very  bottom,  the  administration  of  Promotion  Nationale  occurs  mostly 
as  an  appendix  to  the  normal  activities  of  all  departments  involved  or  at 
least  as  one  among  many  responsibilities  of  the  persons  dealing  with  it. 
Although  originally  designed  for  Promotion  Nationale  only,  the  C.S.P.P.N. 
now  has  an  economy-wide  scope  and  Promotion  Nationale  receives  very  little 
attention, 1 Similarly  the  Ministry  is  shared  by  Promotion  Nationale  and 
Handicrafts.  For  the  governor  and  super card,  Promotion  Nationale  is  only 
one  activity--probably  a minor  one  so  far  as  they  are  concerned--that  is  to 
be  performed  besides  their  primary  administrative  and  other  roles.  Thus 
for  most  offices  and  people  involved  in  its  administration,  Promotion 
Nationale  is  a part-time  activity.  This  basic  fact  has  many  far-reaching 
implications  which  in  the  end  determine  whether  P.N.  projects  will  succeed 


In  fact  the  Conseil  Superieur  du  Plan  et  de  la  Promotion  Nationale  has  now 
become  an  organ  for  reviewing  the  yearly  execution  of  the  Plan.  Promotion 
Nationale  does  not  even  have  a separate  specialized  commission  of  its  own 
but  has  to  share  one.  The  various  commissions  of  C.S.P.P.N.  are  for  (1) 
Promotion  Nationale  and  Handicrafts,  (2)  Culture,  (3)  Tourism,  (4)  Commerce, 
Industry,  Energy,  Mines,  Sea  Fishing,  and  Merchant  Marine,  (5)  Education 
and  Training  of  Cadres,  Health,  Youth,  Sports  and  Justice,  (6)  Infrastruc- 
ture, Transportation  and  Housing,  and  (7)  Telecommunications  and  Moroccan 
Radio-Television. 
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or  fail. 

First,  as  a general  rule,  Part  I projects  (run  by  the  technical  ser- 
vices) work  better  than  Part  II  projects  (run  by  the  local  authorities). 
This  is  certainly  because  of  continued  technical  supervision  of  the  for- 
mer, but  also  because  in  general  the  local  authorities  and  the  supercaid 
do  not  have  much  time  to  devote  to  the  supervision  of  the  latter. 

Secondly,  confusion  results  even  among  people  who  are  part  of  the 
P.N.  machinery  as  to  the  proper  procedures,  despite  many  a memorandum. 

The  aspect  that  has  most  often  given  rise  to  confusion  concerns  the  proper 
channels  for  and  timing  of  sending  the  "opening  notice"  before  a given 
worksite  is  initiated.  A certain  rigidity  in  that  area  results  in  longer 
and  longer  delays  in  the  payment  in  kind.1  Such  a situation  in  general 
produces  a crisis,  and  only  then  will  it  be  remedied.  (The  effects  of 
such  delays  on  the  specific  project  and  on  other  future  P.N.  projects  are 
quite  detrimental:  low  productivity  due  to  low  morale,  strikes,  and  work- 

ers' fleeing  P.N.  work— these  are  only  a few.) 

Thirdly,  there  exist  some  duplications  in  the  present  institutions. 
One  instance  of  duplication  resides  in  the  fact  that,  to  effect  the  cash 
payments,  the  technical  services  and  the  local  authorities  have  each  their 
own  paymasters.  This  is  certainly  a waste  of  scarce  resources,  since  the 
paymaster  of  one  service  cannot  be  "lent"  to  another,  and  paymasters  are 
far  from  being  in  excess  supply.  It  also  produces  delays  in  the  payment 
in  cash.  Another  sort  of  duplication  resides  in  the  fact  that,  at  least 
for  Type  A projects,  the  payments  in  cash  and  the  payments  in  kind  are 
handled  by  two  different  offices.  Surely  this  is  wasteful,  and  the  two 
ought  to  be  put  into  one  hand.  This  proposal  would  be  opposed  by  each 
office,  however.  The  local  authorities  are  reluctant  to  turn  control  of 
the  payment  in  kind  to  the  technical  services  because  that  would  take  away 
one  means  of  political  control  over  the  workers.  Similarly  the  technical 
services  would  be  most  inimical  to  the  idea  of  turning  control  over  part 
of  their  budgetary  credit  to  an  outside  authority. 

Thus  the  existing  institutional  system  is  not  close  to  being  free  of 
faults.  It  is  not  devoid  of  merits,  however.  One  that  deserves  to  be 


It  must  be  noted  that  this  particular  rigidity  in  turn  derives  directly 
from  the  fact  that  the  wheat  used  as  payment  in  kind  comes  in  as  foreign 
aid  which  has  to  be  accounted  for:  hence  the  need  for  control,  entailing 

lengthy  and  voluminous  bookkeeping. 
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mentioned  is  the  introduction  of  the  "P.N.  way”  to  the  technical  services: 
the  technical  services  now  think  of  Promotion  Nationale  as  a way  of  doing 
things--a  labor-intensive  technique.  This  adoption  and  acceptance  of  the 
"P.N.  way”  by  the  technical  services  represents  no  small  achievement:  it 

militates  against  any  radical  remodeling  of  the  existing  institutional 
framework . 

Nevertheless,  two  questions  must  be  asked  and  tentative  answers 
provided.  The  first  is:  Can  the  existing  system  be  improved?  The  answer 

is  undoubtedly  that  it  can,  and  even  that  it  should  in  order  for  Promo- 
tion Nationale  to  continue  its  work  with  an  acceptable  degree  of  success. 

The  second  question  then  is:  How  could  it  be  improved?  There  are  at  least 

two  alternative  answers  depending  upon  whether  one  takes  a piecemeal  or  an 
integrated  approach.  The  piecemeal  approach  would  consist  in  trying--through 
localized  and  limited  reforms--to  attenuate  existing  rigidities  and  defin- 
ing more  clearly  the  lines  of  responsibility  and  rules  of  procedures.  The 
integrated  approach  would  accomplish  these  aims,  and  others  as  well,  by  the 
formal  bringing  together  into  one  department  of  all  the  dispersed  elements 
of  the  P.N.  apparatus.  This  formal  step  need  not  involve  the  creation  of 
new  jobs,  recruiting  of  new  staff  members,  or  incurring  any  new  budgetary 
expenditures.  The  elements  of  this  new  unit- -which  might  be  called  the  Pro- 
motion Nationale  Service--already  exist.  The  administrator  is  there  in  the 
form  of  the  provincial  P.N.  caid.  The  technicians  likewise  are  already 
there  in  the  various  technical  services.  The  concentration  of  the  adminis- 
trative function  in  one  unit  might  even  result  in  some  economy  in  manpower 
because  some  of  the  personnel  now  running  the  P.N.  programs  of  various 
technical  services  would  be  freed  for  other  duties.  The  same  applies  to 
financial  resources  as  to  manpower.  No  new  expenditures  will  be  created. 

What  will  happen  is  simply  a partial  transfer  of  credit  from  some  of  the 
old  technical  services  at  least  insofar  as  the  budget  is  concerned.  It 
may  be  noted  that  the  first  and  most  important  step  in  the  formation  of  a 
separate  P.N.  apparatus  has  already  been  taken.  This  occurred  when  in  late 
1969  Promotion  Nationale,  together  with  Handicrafts,  was  erected  into  a 
ministry  of  its  own  for  the  first  time.  In  effect  the  present  proposal 
consists  only  in  advocating  that  the  logical  next  step  be  taken  in  formal- 
izing the  existence  of  Promotion  Nationale. 

In  addition  to  the  merits  already  stated  one  may  mention  several 
beneficial  effects  of  the  integrated  approach.  One  of  the  first  results 
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will  be  the  attentuation  or  elimination  of  the  major  problems  in  the  ex- 
isting setup.  There  will  be  a clearer  definition  of  the  lines  of  responsi- 
bility, a reduction  in  the  friction  arising  from  the  unduly  large  amount 
of  paperwork  as  well  as  a reduction  in  unnecessary  duplications  of  func- 
tions. Secondly  it  implies  that  the  staff  will  dual  with  and  only  with 
Promotion  Nationale  and  on  a full-time  basis.  This  may  reduce  or  entirely 
eliminate  the  existing  lack  of  interest  which  is  sometimes  exhibited  by 
some--either  intentionally,  or  unintentionally  because  they  are  already 
overburdened  with  their  other  responsibilities'.  Thirdly,  the  proposed  set- 
up will  lessen  the  load  on  these  overburdened  officials;  they  might  then 
perform  their  other  functions  more  efficiently. 

But  there  are  also  some  problems  associated  with  the  proposal.  One 
is  that  Promotion  Nationale  would  then  simply  become  another  technical 
service,  fighting  for  its  share  of  the  budgetary  pie  like  the  other  tech- 
nical services,  with  no  guarantee  that  it  will  not  be  outcompeted  and,  as 
a result,  that  the  effort  devoted  to  the  "P.N.  idea"  will  not  be  drasti- 
cally reduced.  Secondly,  the  formalization  of  Promotion  Nationale  as  a 
separate  entity  will  probably  be  interpreted  by  the  other  technical  ser- 
vices to  mean  that  they  no  longer  will  have  to  make  an  effort  to  use  the 
P.N.  way'  as  much  as  possible.  They  will  then  adopt  capital  intensive 
methods  and  the  net  result,  despite  the  existence  of  Promotion  Nationale, 
might  be  a smaller  volume  of  employment  than  is  achieved  under  the  present 
system.  Thirdly,  at  the  local  level  there  may  be  competition  between  Pro- 
motion Nationale  and  the  other  technical  services.  Unlike  at  the  national 
level,  competition  here  will  be  not  for  financial  resources  but  for  labor, 
especially  skilled  labor.  Here  too  Promotion  Nationale  might  not  come  up 
on  top;  and  if  the  present  Promotion  Nationale  wage  rate  were  to  be  kept, 
it  will  surely  be  the  loser  as  it  now  is  in  many  areas  where  worksites 
of  the  technical  services  and  of  Promotion  Nationale  exist  simultaneously 
and  side  by  side. 

Thus  the  institutional  reform  proposed  here  should  not  be  carried 
out  in  isolation.  It  affects  the  very  nature  of  Promotion  Nationale.  Con- 
sequently it  must  be  envisaged  in  the  entire  context  of  the  P.N.  experi- 
ence. A change  in  the  institutions  will  be  of  little  or  no  use  unless 
accompanied  by  the  appropriate  adjustments  in  the  various  aspects  of  Pro- 
motion Nationale.  Among  these  aspects  one  may  include  a clearer  definition 
of  the  goal  of  Promotion  Nationale  at  the  national  level  (e.g.,  employment 
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vs.  productivity),  a systematization  and  standardization  of  the  criterion 
of  choice  among  projects  and  of  allocation  of  funds  at  the  local  level, 
and  finally  a revision  of  the  remuneration  system.  This  last  aspect  would 
involve  the  examination  of  two  questions,  namely  those  relating,  first, 
to  the  payment  in  kind  and,  secondly,  to  the  level  of  wage  rates  (which 
is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  too  low).* 

The  problems  associated  with  the  present  proposal  can  by  no  means 
be  ignored.  But  in  our  opinion  they  are  not  enough  to  outweigh  the  merits 
of  the  proposed  system.  The  piecemeal  approach  will  work  only  as  a stop- 
gap measure,  and  may  for  instance  be  used  to  gain  time  to  study  the  prob- 
lems mentioned  and  find  remedies  to  them.  In  the  end,  however,  the  overall 
approach  will  impose  itself  as  being  both  necessary  and  desirable  for  the 
continuation  of  the  "P.N.  way1’  as  an  efficient  and  profitable  proposition. 


1 


See  Chapter  4 below. 
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CHAPTER  3 


THE  PROMOTION  NAT I ON ALE  PROJECTS 

The  types  of  projects  undertaken  under  the  P.N.  program  can  be 
grouped  under  three  main  headings:  land  improvement  (or  mise  en  valeur) , 

road  building  or  infrastructure,  and  community  works  or  equipment.  Land 
improvement  includes  all  those  projects  relating  to  the  retention  of  soil, 
the  extension  of  cultivable  land  and/or  grazing  area,  and  the  control  and 
use  of  waters.  They  all  have  an  impact  on  the  conditions  of  production  in 
the  agricultural  sector,  either  directly  as  in  the  case  of  small-  and 
medium-scale  irrigation,  or  indirectly  as  in  the  case  of  reforestation  and 
defense  and  restoration  of  soils,f  or  D.R.S.  Under  infrastructure  are 
grouped  all  those  projects  which  involve  the  building  or  maintenance  of 
dirt  roads.  Finally,  equipment  refers  to  various  types  of  construction 
activities  either  in  the  urban  areas  (e.g.,  sewage  systems)  01  in  the  rural 
areas  (e.g.,  marketplaces)  or  in  both  (e.g.,  health  centers,  schools). 

Ten  projects  will  be  analyzed  here.  All  fall  under  the  heading  of 
land  improvement.  Three  are  of  the  small-scale  irrigation  type  (Group  I), 
four  of  the  medium-scale  irrigation  type  (Group  II),  and  three  are  D.R.S. 
projects  (Group  III).  There  are  several  reasons  why  only  land  improvement 
projects  and  why  these  specific  projects  were  chosen  for  detailed  study. 
First,  land  improvement  constitutes  the  economically  .more  interesting  part 
of  Promotion  Nationale:  they  are  the  P.N.  projects  which  can  be  considered 

to  be  in  the  nature  of  directly  productive  investment.  Secondly,  the  ef- 
fects of  land  improvement  projects  are  more  readily  measurable  than  those 
of  infrastructure  or  equipment  work.  A third  reason  is  simply  that  it  was 
possible  for  me  to  visit  these  projects--and  many  others  similar  to  them-- 
and  to  interview  the  people  directly  concerned  by  their  effects.  Finally, 
one  may  also  cite  the  fact  that  for  a few  of  these  projects  the  necessary 
data  had  already  been  presented,  at  least  partially,  in  various  reports 
and/or  could  be  derived  from  such  reports. ^ 

Projects  05,  06  and  07  have  been  studied  in  (S.C.E.T.,  1966  b) ; part  of 
Project  08  (Ajdir  III)  was  analyzed  in  (I.V.S.,  June  1969). 

23 
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The  methodology  to  be  followed  is  presented  in  Section  I.  The  pro- 
jects and  the  elements  of  the  analysis  are  described  in  Section  II.  Sec- 
tion III  presents  the  results,  compares  them  with  the  result?  of  other 
studies,  and  puts  them  in  the  proper  perspective. 

I.  The  Methodology 

The  aims  of  this  analysis  are  twofold.  One  is  to  evaluate  each  pro- 
ject in  order  to  find  out  whether  it  was_  an  economically  worthwhile  under- 
taking. The  other  is  to  compare  the  projects  in  the  three  groups  considered 
here.  These  two  aims  do  not  explicitly  or  directly  contain  any  attempt  at 
choosing  among  the  vaiious  projects.  There  is  no  longer  anything  to  choose 
since  they  have  been  completed.  However,  the  methodology  developed  here 
can  certainly  be  applied  to  future  projects  to  establish  the  best  combina- 
tion of  alternative  projects. 

The  evaluation  and  comparison  of  different  projects  can  be  accomplished 
with  three  measures  or  criteria:*  the  present  value,  the  benefit-cost  ratio, 
and  the  internal  rate  of  return.  One  criterion  is  more  appropriate  than 
the  other  two  depending  on  the  situation  under  consideration.  The  criteria 
used  in  the  present  study  are  the  benefit-cost  ratio  and  the  internal  rate 
of  return. 

The  benefit-cost  ratio  is  defined  as  the  discounted  present  value  of 
benefits  over  the  discounted  present  value  of  costs  or,  in  mathematical 
notation, 

N 

y B(t) 

B _ tgl  (1  + d)t 
C “ A C(t) 

U + d)* 

where  B(t)  = the  benefits  from  the  project  in  year  t, 

C(t)  = the  costs  of  the  project  in  year  t, 

d = the  discount  rate,  and 

N » the  length  (in  years)  of  the  period  of  analysis, 
v . . . 

The  mam  points  in  the  theoretical  development  of  this  type  of  project 
analysis  can  be  found  in  (Eckstein,  1958),  Chapters  III-IV  and  (McKean,  1958), 
Part  3.  An  overview  of  this  field  is  provided  by  (Prest  and  Turvey,  1967). 

2 

The  respective  advantages  and  weak  points  of  the  different  criteria  have 
given  rise  to  much  controversy.  For  a concise  statement,  see  (Seagraves, 
1970),  pp.  438-439. 
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The  ratio  of  present  values  is  preferred  to  the  alternative  form- -the 
ratio  of  annual  benefits  to  annual  costs--because  of  the  peculiar  time 
structure  of  benefits  and  costs  for  the  projects  under  study.  For  all  of 
them  the  costs  are  considerable  in  the  first  few  years  and  become  almost 
negligible  a few  years  later.  The  benefits,  on  the  contrary  accrue  only 
slowly  at  the  beginning  and  in  large  magnitudes  later  on.  This  asymmetry 
can  be  attributed  to  the  agricuJtural  nature  of  the  projects  (e.g.,  fruit 
trees  must  he  x years  old  before  they  start  producing,  and  y years  old 
before  they  reach  maturity  output)  and,  in  some  cases,  to  the  assumptions 
made  regarding  the  time  lag  between  a given  investment  and  the  resulting 
increase  in  production.  If  the  ratio  is  greater  than  unity,  the  project 
can  be  said  to  be  profitable  or  economically  justifiable  in  the  sense 
that  over  time  it  generates  more  resources  than  it  uses  up.  The  benefit- 
cost  ratio  can  of  course  be  used  to  compare,  i.e.  to  rank,  various  pro- 
jects. However,  given  that  the  streams  of  benefits  and  costs  do  not  neces- 
sarily have  the  same  time  paths  from  one  project  to  another,  the  ranking 
will  not  be  unique.  It  will  vary  with  the  discount  rate  being  used.  Pro- 
jects whose  costs  are  concentrated  in  the  early  years  and  benefits  in 
later  years  will  rank  very  low  for  high  discount  rates,  and  high  for  low 
discount  rates.  This  makes  any  comparison  based  on  the  benefit-cost  ratio 
highly  unreliable  in  the  sense  that  it  does  not  provide  a unique  ranking 
among  different  projects.  Hence  the  need  for  a criterion  giving  a less 
arbitrary  ranking.  This  criterion  is  the  internal  rate  of  return. 

The  internal  rate  of  return  r is  defined  by  the  formula 

£ ,0 

t=l  (1  + r)* 

to  be  the  discount  rate  which  equates  the  present  values  of  benefit  and 
cost  streams.  The  higher  r,  of  course,  the  more  profitable  the  project. 
According  to  Descartes*  rule  of  sign,  the  definitional  equation  may  have 
multiple  roots  if  the  sequence  of  net  benefits  changes  sign  more  than  once. 
This  possibility  does  not  create  any  problem  in  the  projects  considered 
here,  however,  since  in  all  cases  the  flow  of  net  benefits  changes  sign 
only  once.  Furthermore,  it  will  be  assumed  that  future  opportunities  will 
resemble  current  ones  so  that  the  problem  of  reinvestibility  does  not  arise. ^ 

1 (Seagraves,  1970),  p.  439. 
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This  assumption  is  entirely  justified  for  the  projects  considered  here 
because  two  of  the  conditions  giving  rise  to  Promotion  Nationale  are  likely 
to  persist  in  the  foreseeable  future.  These  are  the  existence  of  rural 
nder employment  and  the  vast  possibilities  of,  and  needs  for,  undertaking 
numerous  projects  similar  to  those  analyzed  in  the  present  study. 

In  order  to  compute  the  benefit-cost  ratio  and  the  internal  rate  of 
return,  certain  parameters  must  be  selected.  They  relate  to  the  period  of 
analysis,  and  the  discount  ra'  \ The  considerations  which  must  be  taken 
into  account  in  this  selection  include  of  course  the  aims  of  the  analysis, 
namely  evaluation  and  comparison.  In  addition,  they  must  encompass  the 
length  of  the  project's  life,  the  time  it  takes  for  the  effects  of  the  pro- 
ject to  be  fully  felt,  and  the  availability  of  capital.  In  theory  the 
period  of  analysis  should  extend  over  the  life  of  the  project.  Potential 
project  life  is  over  30  years  for  Group  I projects  (small-scale  irrigation), 
over  40  years  for  Group  II  (medium-scale  irrigation),  and  over  50  years 
for  Group  III  (defense  and  restoration  of  soils).  To  allow  for  risk  ele- 
ments, t periods  of  analysis  have  been  chosen  substantially  shorter  than 
the  theoretical  lives  of  the  various  projects:  IS,  20,  and  30  years,  re- 

spectively. As  for  the  proper  rate  of  discount  to  be  used  in  computing  the 
benefit-cost  ratio,  in  the  ideal  one  would  take  the  opportunity  cost  (or 
shadow  value)  of  capital1  in  the  agricultural  sector  since  the  projects 
studied  here  are  all  agricultural.  One  "rough"  estimate  puts  this  rate  at 

8.0  per  cent  in  Morocco,2  based  on  the  institutional  lending  rate  to  agri 
culture  adjusted  for  risk.  This,  however,  appears  to  be  too  low  for  various 
reasons.  One  is  that  medium-  or  long-term  Moroccan  government  bonds  are 
issued  at  6.5  - 7.0  per  cent.  Secondly,  the  Bangue  Nationale  jiour  le 
Developpement  Economique  makes  loans  at  an  interest  rate  of  7.0  per  cent, 
mostly  in  non-agricultural  sectors.  Thirdly,  in  the  late  1950 ' s - early 
1960's  the  return  on  private  investment  in  non-agricultural  enterprises 
(actual  dividend  payments)  averaged  9.5  - 10.0  per  cent.3  One  must  thus 
assume  that  the  shadow  value  of  capital  in  the  entire  economy  is  around 

7.0  per  cent  at  the  lowest,  and  at  least  9.0  to  10.0  per  cent  in  the  non- 


^n  the  controversy  surrounding  the  choice  of  discount  rate  and  the  i ■ 
ferent  considerations  that  should  govern  such  a choice,  see  (Baumol,  1968) 
and  also  (Seagraves,  1970),  pp.  440-450. 

2(S.R.I . , 1967),  p.  26. 

3(Belal,  1968),  pp.  284-285. 
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agricultural  sector.  Presumably,  capital  is  more  abundant  in  the  non- 
agricultural  than  in  the  agricultural  sector.  The  shadow  price  of  capital 
must  thus  be  higher  in  agriculture  than  in  other  sectors.  The  projects 
analyzed  here  are  very  small  relative  to  total  investment,  so  that  the 
present  study  should  reflect  (rather  than  try  to  correct)  the  distortions 
caused  by  the  existing  relative  scarcity  of  capital  between  the  various 
sectors.  Consequently  the  appropriate  discount  rate  must  be  at  least  10.0 
per  cent.  It  is  not  clear  by  how  much  this  should  be  adjusted  for  risk. 
Since  selecting  one  single  rate  of  discount  rate  would  clearly  be  quite 
arbitrary  under  these  circumstances,  it  appears  preferable  to  present  the 
results  for  three  different  rates--10,  15  and  20  per  cent—in  the  belief 
that  the  true  rate  of  discount  must  lie  within  that  range.  If  one  were 
really  pressed  to  pick  one  and  only  one  rate,  the  middle  value  should  be 
chosen.  In  fact  there  exists  another  way  of  choosing  one  single  rate, 
which  consists  in  taking  the  average  return  to  investment  in  agriculture. 

In  this  instance,  it  would  be  possible  to  take  the  average  internal  rate  of 
return  for  all  ten  projects  as  the  discount  rate.  This  was  not  done,  how- 
ever, because  this  value  (14.0  per  cent)  falls  within  the  range  already 
considered. 

The  benefit-cost  ratio  as  well  as  the  internal  rate  of  return  are 
based  on  a comparison  of  benefits  from  and  costs  of  the  project.  The  way 
benefits  and  costs  are  specified  thus  determines  to  a great  extent  the 
nature  of  the  results.  For  the  present  study,  cost  is  defined  to  include 
initial  costs,  opportunity  costs  (if  any),*  and  yearly  maintenance  costs. 
Initial  costs  include  all  expenditures  in  cash  (for  wages,  supplies,  and 
equipment)  as  well  as  payment  in  kind.  Opportunity  costs  can  best  be  seen 
in  the  following  terms.  When,  for  instance,  some  crops  are  displaced  by 
other  crops  as  a result  of  an  improvement,  the  total  value  of  the  latter 
should  not  be  attributed  to  the  improvement.  The  value  of  the  former  must 
be  netted  out  since  it  represents  what  would  have  been  produced  on  the  given 
land  area  without  the  improvement.  This  is  done  by  entering  the  value  of 
the  alternative  use  of  the  land--the  opportunity  costs--as  an  element  of 
cost.  The  yearly  maintenance  costs  are  determined  by  the  following  con- 
siderations. For  all  projects  it  is  assumed  that  the  landowners  voluntarily 

lThe  term  "opportunity  costs"  is  used  here  as  a shorthand  for  the  cost  of 
displaced  activities:  e.g.,  the  loss  of  output  for  those  crops  which  are 

no  longer  grown  after  the  improvement  is  completed. 
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incur  an  annual  cost,  mostly  in  labor  contribution,  equivalent  to  one  per 
cent  of  the  present  value  in  year  1 of  total  initial  costs  for  the  upkeep 
of  the  project.  In  addition  the  State  is  also  assumed  to  contribute  one 
per  cent  for  small-scale  irrigation  and  D.R.S.  projects,  and  four  per  cent 
for  medium-scale  irrigation  projects.  The  State  contribution  may  for  in- 
stance be  for  repair  supplies  and  equipment,  or  technical  supervision.  The 
one  per  cent  figures  are  more  or  less  arbitrary  but,  on  the  basis  of  past 
performance,  they  are  probably  more  than  adequate;  the  four  per  cent  figure 
is  based  on  an  official  estimate  on  how  much  it  costs  the  State  to  maintain 
(large-scale)  irrigation  works  in  good  repair. ^ To  summarize,  the  yearly 
maintenance  costs  are  2 per  cent  of  the  present  value  in  year  1 of  initial 
costs  for  Groups  I and  III,  and  5 per  cent  for  Group  II. 

The  calculation  of  benefits  consists  in  evaluating  the  effects  of  the 
project  (say,  through  the  availability  of  more  water)  on  the  output  of  vari- 
ous crops.  Benefits  are  defined  as  the  value  of  the  additional  output  of 
various  crops  attributable  to  the  project  under  consideration.  In  addition, 
the  concomitant  savings  are  also  included.  The  method  for  evaluating  bene- 
fits can  be  further  specified.  First,  the  prices  used  are  the  prices  ob- 
tained by  the  farmers  at  the  nearest  market.  Since  these  are  agricultural 
crops,  their  prices  are  generally  subject  to  wide  seasonal  variations. 
Whenever  such  variations  are  reported  by  the  sources,  no  attempt  is  made 
to  "average"  the  various  prices.  Instead,  in  order  to  make  the  analysis 
as  conservative  as  possible,  a price  close  to  the  lower  end  of  the  range 
is  chosen.2  Secondly,  the  value  of  the  additional  output  is  net  of  produc- 
tion costs.  This  is  accomplished  by  subtracting  20  per  cent  from  the  gross 
value, ^ and  by  excluding  outputs  which  are  also  inputs  to  production.  In 
the  projects  considered  here  they  were  essentially  reed  (used  as  support 


^Plan  1960-1964),  p.  41. 

theoretically  one  should  use  a weighted  average  under  these  circumstances 
--unless  the  projects  alter  the  timing  of  output.  The  projects  do  not  alter 
this  timing.  But  detailed  enough  information  on  the  timing  of  output  is 
not  available  to  allow  the  computation  a weighted  average. 

3The  figure  of  20  per  cent  is  used  in  studies  of  medium-scale  irrigation 
projects  contained  in  (S.C.E.T.,  1966b),  p.  35.  It  is  probably  on  the  high 
side.  Another  study  finds  that  in  the  Tessaout  region  a typical  farming 
unit  generates  annually  a gross  output  of  DH  3 125.00  and  incurs  production 
costs  of  DH  302.00— i.e.,  less  than  10  per  cent:  see  (Lahlimi,  1967),  p.  28. 

The  higher  figure  is  chosen  in  order  that  the  analysis,  if  it  should  err, 
would  err  on  the  conservative  rather  than  the  over-optimistic  side. 
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for  the  grape  vine)  and  cattle  feed  (alfalfa). 

Some  final  notes  on  project,  benefit  and  cost  are  indispensable. 
First,  in  order  to  avoid  the  type  of  overcounting  due  to  the  attribution 
to  the  project  of  benefits  which,  strictly  speaking,  arise  from  other 
sources,  particular  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  precise  delimitation 
of  "the  project"  and  of  its  effects  in  terms  of  both  cost  and  benefit. 

This  has  proved  especially  important  in  the  case  of  medium-scale  irriga- 
tion projects.  They  consist  of  three  parts:  the  dam,  the  canal  (canal 

de  tete-morte),  and  the  irrigation  network  inside  the  perimeter.  It  would 
obviously  be  erroneous  to  consider  the  project  to  be  made  up  of  only  the 
first  two  elements  and  attribute  all  the  benefits  to  them.  The  irrigation 
network  must  be  included  as  an  integral  part  because  without  it  the  bene- 
fits from  the  dam  and  the  canal  alone  would  be  very  low,  perhaps  even  nil. 
Secondly,  some  provision  must  be  made  for  the  risk  element  which  is  par- 
ticularly important  in  Moroccan  agriculture.  In  the  areas  where  the  pres- 
ent proj ects  are  located , droughts  and  floods  can  produce  extreme  variations 
in  output.  In  this  analysis  the  risk  element  is  taken  into  account  in  two 
different  ways:  by  choosing  a low  price  when  the  price  varies  over  a wide 

range,  and  by  taking  short  periods  of  analysis.  From  the  theoretical  stand- 
point, it  would  have  been  more  appropriate  to  use  expected  benefits  and 
costs.  The  elements  necessary  for  such  an  analysis  are,  unfortunately,  not 
available. 
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II . The  Projects 

The  method  of  analysis  having  been  specified,  it  is  now  possible  to 
proceed  with  the  analysis  itself.  The  projects  will  be  presented  according 
to  the  three-group  classification  previously  specified.  For  each  group,  an 
introductory  paragraph  or  two  put  the  projects  into  the  proper  context.  The 
projects  themselves  are  then  briefly  described,  and  the  elements  of  costs 
and  benefits  are  derived.  The  results  for  all  groups  (in  terms  of  benefit- 
cost  ratios  and  internal  rate  of  return)  are  presented  in  the  next  section. 

A.  Group  I:  Small-Scale  Irrigation 

The  three  small-scale  irrigation  projects  are  located  in  the  province 
of  Marrakech.  This  is  an  area  classified  as  semi-arid.  Water  is  a scarce 
and  precious  commodity,  so  scarce  and  precious  that,  like  land,  it  belongs 
to  private  individuals.  In  fact,  it  is  often  said  that  the  three  factors 
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of  production  in  this  and  other  water-short  areas  of  Morocco  are  land, 
water,  and  labor.  Annual  contracts  for  land  and  water  are  negotiated 
separately  since  water  is  a bachelor. * Rents  for  either  or  both  are  paid 
by  part  of  the  harvest.  For  instance,  water  rights  can  be  rented  at  one- 
sixth  of  the  crop  for  cereals  and  one-half  for  vegetables  or  alfalfa.  For 
land,  the  rent  may  be  two-fifths  of  the  crop.2  Thus  a man  who  has  to  rent 
both  land  and  water  may  end  up  with  from  two-fifths  to  as  little  as  one- 
tenth  of  the  crop  depending  upon  whether  he  grows  cereals  or  vegetables 
--assuming  that  he  does  not  also  have  to  hire  additional  labor  besides  his 
family's  and  his  own.  This  shows  that  in  some  cases  water  (or,  more  pre- 
cisely, the  cost  of  water)  is  as  important  as  land  for  purposes  of  agri- 
cultural production.  This  importance  of  water  has  long  been  recognized 
by  the  Moroccan  farmer  who,  for  centuries,  has  been  bringing  water  to  his 
fields  from  miles  away  either  overground  with  dirt  ditches  (seguia)  and/or 
underground  with  tunnels  (khettara) . The  traditional  means  are,  however, 
very  inefficient.  It  has  been  estimated  that,  on  the  average,  the  existing 
system  delivers  only  40  per  cent  of  the  water  that  could  be  tapped  from  the 
rivers  or  the  sources.  This  overall  productivity  can  be  raised  to  80  or 
90  per  cent  by  relatively  simple  improvements,  such  as  cementing  or  con- 
creting the  existing  networks  to  protect  them  from  floods  and  reduce  infil- 
tration. It  is  intuitively  evident  that  undertaking  such  improvements  must 
be  "profitable/1  The  following  analysis  in  fact  bears  out  this  expectation. 

Project  01,  the  Ain  M!Kelkem  source  in  the  Cercle  des  Rehamna-Sud, 
consisted  in  repairing  the  source  and  the  attached  canal  which  regularly 
caved  in  every  year  following  heavy  rains.  The  source  was  cemented;  con- 
crete walls  were  put  on  the  750  metre  long  underground  canal  and  the  240 
metre  long  open  air  canal.  Work  started  in  1968  and,  even  though  the  entire 
project  was  not  completed  until  mid-1969,  its  effects  were  already  felt  by 
the  end  of  1968.  Project  02,  the  El  Kouhliyne  source  in  the  Cercle  des  Ait 
Ourir,  was  essentially  similar  to  Project  01.  It  was  completed  in  1968. 
Project  03  is  the  improvement  of  the  Taddarte  seguia  in  the  Cercle  de 
Marrakech  Banlieue.  It  consisted  in  building  a small  (67  metre  long)  di- 
version dam  on  a river  to  feed  the  seguia,  and  putting  concrete  walls  on 


^Haouz,  1968),  p.  53. 

2 

(Haouz,  1968),  p.  53;  see  also  (Lahlimi,  1967). 
^(Haouz,  1968),  p.  64. 
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322  metres  of  underground  canal  and  1848  metres  of  seguia.  The  project 
was  started  in  1968  and  completed  in  1969. 

All  three  projects  were  carried  out  as  part  of  the  Promotion  Nationale 
program  of  the  Office  Regional  de  Mise  en  Valeur  Agricole  du  Haouz  (0 . R .M . 
V.A.H.),  that  is,  as  Part  I projects.  Their  respective  initial  costs  are 
presented  in  Table  3.1. 


Table  3.1  - Initial  Costs  of  the  Three 
Small-Scale  Irrigation  Projects 


Project  01 
Ain  M’KeJkem 

Project  02 
HI  Kouhliyne 

Project  03 
Taddarte 

Cash  initial 

expenditures  (DH) : 

1968 

17,264 

32,712 

63,008 

1969 

Payment  in  kind  , 

(DH  equivalent)— 

54,804 

23,413 

1968 

7,854 

10,414 

11,152 

1969 

29,470 

- 

12,924 

Source:  Bureau-P.N.  of  the  O.R.M.V.A.H. 

Note:  a/_,  . 

- The  payment  in  kind  is  obtained  by  multiplying  the  number  of 
man-days  actually  used  by  DH  2,00,  This  procedure  introduces 
a slight  upward  error  (maybe  up  to  10  per  cent)  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  skilled  workers  do  not  receive  any  payment  in  kind  but 
are  paid  all  in  cash. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  improvements  have  a direct  effect  only  on  the 
waterf low.  This  effect  is  shown  on  Table  3.2.  But  in  fact  the  greater  and 
more  certain  availability  of  water  shows  up  in  the  agricultural  production 
with  a very  short  time-lag.  It  is  this  second  impact  of  the  improvements 
that  is  of  greatest  interest  for  the  economic  evaluation  of  the  projects. 

The  magnitude  of  the  impact  can  be  determined  from  a comparison  of  the  situ- 
ation without  the  improvement  and  the  situation  with  the  improvement.  The 
two  situations  in  the  three  projects  studied  here  are  shown  in  Appendix  1 
(Table  Al.l),  They  can  be  briefly  characterized  as  follows.  First,  in 
Projects  01  and  02  the  cultivated  land  area  increased  from  101.5  to  150 
hectares  and  from  59  to  73  hectares,  respectively.  In  Project  03  no  simi- 
lar expansion  of  cultivated  area  was  registered,  but  the  number  of  fruit 
trees  rose  from  4650  to  6950,  Secondly,  some  reshuffling  occurred  in  the 
allocation  of  the  land  area  among  the  various  crops.  Of  the  twenty- five 
crops  whose  areas  are  listed  for  the  three  projects  (excluding  fig),  five 
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Table  3.2  - Effects  of  the  Improvements  on  the  Waterflow 


Project  01 
Ain  M’Kelkem 

Project  02 
El  Kouhliyne 

Project  03 
Taddarte 

Waterflow  without  the 
improvement : 

Maximum  (litre/second)  * 
Minimum  (litre/second)- 

4.34 

7.71 

318.54 

1*45 

3.66 

119.49 

Waterflow  with  the 
improvement : 

Maximum  (litre/second) 

15.61 

13.93 

429.66 

Minimum  (litre/second) 

6.15 

4.56 

180.77 

Source:  Bureau-P.N.  of  the  O.R.M.V.A.H. 

^ote*  i/phese  are  "normal”  summer  minima.  In  fact  the  absolute  minima 
are  zero  when  the  diversion  dam  and/or  khettara,  seguia  and 
source  are  destroyed  by  heavy  rains. 

saw  their  areas  reduced,  eight  unchanged  and  twelve  increased.  There  is  a 
highly  significant  tendency  for  yields  to  be  lower  in  those  crops  whose 
areas  were  reduced  or  remained  stable  than  ir.  those  whose  areas  increased.* 
Thirdly,  no  decrease  in  yields  has  been  reported.  This  is  what  is  to  be 
expected  because  the  completion  of  the  various  projects  could  not  possibly 
result  in  a worsening  of  the  overall  conditions  of  production. 

It  is  now  possible  to  establish  the  streams  of  costs  and  benefits  for 
each  project.  In  order  to  avoid  cluttering  the  text  with  too  many  numeri- 
cal tables,  however,  the  total  benefits  and  costs,  as  well  as  the  details 
of  their  derivations,  appear  in  Appendix  1.  For  Project  01  the  benefits 
arise  from  the  increase  in  yields  and/or  land  areas  of  apricot,  grape,  olive, 
and  orange;  in  addition  there  are  the  benefits  to  cattle  raising,  and  the 
savings  in  repair  costs.  The  costs  include  the  opportunity  costs  attribut- 
able to  the  displacement  of  barley,  wheat,  tomato  and  zucchini,  the  ini- 
tial costs,  and  the  maintenance  costs.  For  Project  02  the  benefits  derive 
from  barley,  corn,  wheat,  carrot,  turnip,  tomato,  zucchini,  apricot,  grape, 
olive,  orange,  and  the  savings  on  repair  costs*  The  opportunity  costs 
arise  from  a reduction  in  the  herd  of  sheep  and  cows;  the  other  cost  items 
are  the  same  as  for  Project  01*  For  Project  03  the  benefits  are  attributable 
to  barley,  corn,  wheat,  vegetables,  apricot,  grape,  olive,  orange  and  the 


The  mean  yields  are,  respectively,  DH  475.35  (a  = 135.72)  and  DH  2222.33 
(a  = 921.25).  The  F-ratio  is  42.521,  which  is  significant  at  better  than 
the  0*1  per  cent  level.  These  figures  are  based  on  the  situation  without 
the  improvement. 
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savings  on  repairs.  Unlike  in  the  two  previous  cases  there  are  no  immedi- 
ately perceivable  opportunity  costs;  the  other  cost  items  are  the  same. 

The  last  step  in  the  computations  is  fairly  straightforward.  The 
processing  of  the  data  as  prepared  in  Appendix  1 yields  the  final  results 
presented  in  Table  3.7  for  all  projects. 

B.  Group  II:  Medium-Scale  Irrigation 

The  four  medium-scale  irrigation  projects  are  located  in  the  Cercle 
of  Goulmima,  Province  of  Ksar  Es  Souk.  This  area  is  considered  to  be  tran- 
sitional between  the  (Atlas)  mountain  and  the  (Sahara)  desert.  In  fact 
almost  all  activities  there,  as  in  the  desert  proper,  are  carried  out  in 
oases  or  palm  groves  located  along  more  or  less  permanent  rivers  and/or 
around  wells.  Water  is  the  crucial  element.  Whatever  was  said  previously 
about  water  in  the  province  of  Marrakech  applies  here,  only  with  added 
strength.  But  what  is  more,  whatever  little  rainwater  is  received  falls 
during  a very  few  days  of  the  year,  and  on  those  days  during  only  a few 
hours.  Typically  these  occasional  rains  result  in  flashfloods.  Among 
other  things,  two  effects  of  this  situation  must  be  noted.  First,  the 
floods  carry  away  good  soil,  crops  and  usually  part  of  the  physical  infra- 
structure for  irrigation.  Secondly,  most  of  the  rainwater  is  lost  to  cul- 
tivation because  only  a very  small  part  of  it  has  time  to  infiltrate  the 
soil.  It  is  to  remedy  this  unfortunate  state  of  affairs  that  projects 
like  the  four  studied  here  are  undertaken.  They  are  aimed  partly  at  re- 
ducing the  damage  resulting  from  floods.  But  their  main  purpose  is  to  har- 
ness the  floodwater  and  put  it  to  good  use.  For  instance,  in  the  Cercle 
of  Goulmima  alone,  only  45  per  cent  of  the  potentially  cultivable  area  is 
actually  cultivated^  at  the  present  time  as  a result  of  the  failure  to  make 
good  use  of  the  floodwater.  There  is  ample  room  for  improvement  here. 

Some  technological  limitations  exist,  however.  The  floods  are  as  vio- 
lent as  they  are  sudden.  Consequently  no  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  use 
the  water  when  the  flood  is  at  its  height.  What  is  being  done  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  to  let  the  flood  crest  go  by  and  then  catch  the  "flood  tail" 
water.  This  is  accomplished  through  the  use  of  such  devices  as  building 
dams  with  "fusible"  portions  which  are  gradually  carried  away  by  the  flood 
but  which  can  be  reconstructed  rapidly,  easily  and  inexpensively  with 

hs.C.E.T.,  1966b),  p.  31. 
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rocks  and  meshed  wires.  The  water  can  be  used  for  three  purposes:  to  in- 

crease the  supply  of  water  on  the  existing  palm  grove,  or  to  expand  the 
permanently  cultivated  area  of  the  palm  grove,  or  to  bring  into  temporary 
cultivation  areas  that  otherwise  would  have  remained  dry  and  sterile.  In 
fact  it  is  usually  a combination  of  all  three. 

The  four  projects  studied  here  are  typical  of  other  projects  in  this 
area  designed  for  the  purposes  previously  stated.  The  core  of  the  project 
is  a medium-size  low  dam  varying  in  length  from  under  fifty  meters  to  over 
two  hundred  meters.  The  dam  consists  of  concrete  foundations  and  sides. 

The  central  part  may  be  concrete;  but  more  often  it  consists  of  a few  sec- 
tions made  up  of  rocks  held  together  by  meshed  wire.  Each  section  is  de- 
signed to  "melt"  away  as  the  flood  water  reaches  a certain  volume.  In 
addition  to  the  dam,  a project  has  a fairly  large  concrete  canal  (known  as 
the  "dead-head"  canal)  to  bring  the  water  from  the  dam  to  the  area  of  in- 
tended use,  and  an  irrigation  network  of  smaller  canals  in  that  area.  Even 
where  an  irrigation  network  already  exists  it  is  usually  inefficient  and 
very  precarious.  Therefore  part  of  the  project  is  to  install  and/or  im- 
prove the  necessary  irrigation  network:  this  part  of  the  project  is  re- 
ferred to  as  perimeter  equipment. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  present  analysis  it  is  assumed  that  the  con- 
struction of  the  dam  starts  in  the  first  year  and  takes  one  year;  the  dead- 
head canal  is  started  in  the  second  year  and  takes  two  years;  and  the  per- 
imeter equipment  is  initiated  in  the  third  year  and  takes  three  years. * 

Thus  the  entire  project  should  be  completed  in  five  years.  This  is  indeed 
the  case  for  Projects  05,  06,  and  07.  Project  04  will  take  seven  years 
because  a two-year  gap  exists  between  the  time  when  the  dam  was  completed 
and  the  time  when  work  on  the  dead-head  canal  started.  The  projects  to  be 
analyzed  are  Tadiroust  (04),  Tazmout  (05),  Tazourmit  (06),  and  Yfegh  (07). 
The  respective  initial  cash  expenditures  and  payments  in  kind  are  shown  on 
Table  3.3. 

As  with  the  small-scale  irrigation  projects,  the  improved  conditions 
in  water  availability  are  translated  into  increased  yields  and/or  increased 
cultivated  land  area  almost  immediately.  The  existing  and  future  cultivated 
areas  for  each  perimeter  are  shown  on  Table  3.4.  A few  assumptions  are 
necessary  for  deriving  from  this  table  the  benefits  attributable  to  the 

^These  are  the  assumptions  made  by  the  engineers  who  designed  these  pro- 
jects: see  (S.C.E.T.,  1966b),  pp.  33-43. 
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Table  3.3  - Initial  Costs  of  the  Four 
Meaium-Scale  Irrigation  Projects 
(dirhams  or  dirham  equivalent) 


Project  04 
Tadiroust 

Project  05 
Tazmout 

Project  06 
Tazourmit 

1 

Project  07 

Yfegh 

1966 

Cash  expenditures 

720  928 

- 

176  735 

Payments  in  kind 

95  072 

- 

- 

45  792 

1967 

Cash  expenditures 

0 

283  932 

349  850 

52  500 

Payments  in  kind 

0 

121  672 

115  650 

35  000 

1968 

Cash  expenditures 

0 

89  130 

388  531 

76  125 

Payments  in  kind 

0 

38  390 

137  208 

49  176 

1969 

Cash  expenditures 

91  001 

217  405 

516  806 

23  625 

Payments  in  kind 

42  824 

115  020 

213  836 

14  176 

1970 

Cash  expenditures 

142  907 

128  275 

128  275 

23  625 

Paymen  .s  in  kind 

73  568 

76  630 

76  630 

14  175 

1971 

Cash  expenditures 

51  906 

128  275 

128  275 

_ 

Payments  in  kind 

30  744 

76  630 

76  630 

- 

1972 

Cash  expenditures 

51  906 

- 

- 

Payments  in  kind 

30  744 

- 

- 

- 

Sources:  (S.C.E.T.,  1966a),  (S.C.E.T.,  1966b),  (S.C.E.T.,  1969). 


Table  3.4  - Total  Existing  and  Future  Cultivated  Areas 
in  the  Medium-Scale  Irrigation  Projects 
(hectares) 


Project 

Existing 
Palm  Grove 

Flood  Irrigated 
Area 

Extension  of 
Palm  Grove 

Project  04: 

Tadiroust 

240 

310 

50 

Project  05: 

Tazmout 

200 

1300 

0 

Project  06: 

Tazourmit 

200 

1300 

0 

Project  07: 

Yfegh 

125 

150 

0 

Sources:  See  Table  3,3. 


various  projects.  First,  the  yields  on  the  existing  palm  grove  start  in- 
creasing the  year  after  the  canal  is  completed  and  are  felt  in  their  en- 
tirety at  the  end  of  three  years.  Secondly,  production  on  the  flood 
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irrigated  areas  starts  when  the  dead-head  canal  is  completed  and  attains 
the  full  potential  after  ten  years.  Thirdly,  the  extensions  of  the  palm 
grove  start  after  the  perimeter  has  been  fully  equipped  and  reach  the  max- 
imum output  after  eight  years. * The  streams  of  benefit  and  cost  appear  in 
Appendix  1 . 

C.  Group  III:  Defense  and  Restoration  of  Soil  (D.R.S.) 

The  erosion  of  land  by  water,  and  sometimes  by  wind  also,  is  a prob- 
lem which  plagues  many  a tropical  or  equatorial  country.  Its  most  spec- 
tacular manifestations  are  entire  hillsides  scarred  with  deep  ravines. 

"Top  erosion/’  whereby  a thin  slice  of  the  topsoil  is  carried  away  year 
after  year,  is  certainly  less  obvious  but  its  long  run  effects  are  no  less 
disastrous  than  those  of  the  more  evident  kind  of  erosion.  The  resulting 
losses  are  well-known:  loss  of  crop  land,  faster  siltage  of  dams,  etc. 

In  Morocco  it  is  estimated  that  erosion  takes  away  60,000  hectares  of  good 
2 

land  every  year.  This  problem,  together  with  the  existence  of  underemploy- 
ment, was  one  of  the  official  reasons  cited  for  initiating  the  Promotion 
Nationale  program. 

The  fight  against  erosion  can  take  various  forms.  The  most  widely 
used  approach  is  reforestation,  and  there  is  some  of  that  in  Morocco.  An- 
other is  known  as  ’’defense  and  restoration  of  soils”  or  D.R.S.  To  some 
extent  this  is  only  a variant  of  reforestation  in  that  it  involves  the 
planting  of  trees.  It  is  indeed  reforestation,  but  it  is  also  more.  To 
put  it  briefly,  the  D.R.S.  treatment  attempts  to  keep  the  land  from  being 
eroded  away  by  planting  trees  on  horizontally  parallel  banquettes  and  by 
building  small  dry  rock  dams.  The  dams  and  banquettes  are  designed  to  slow 
down  the  flow  of  rainwater  and  help  it  to  infiltrate  into  the  soil.  The 
distinctive  feature  of  D.R.S.  is  that  it  tries  not  simply  to  slow  down  the 
erosion  process  but  it  tries  to  do  so  in  a positive  way,  that  is,  in  a di- 
rectly productive  way.  This  is  achieved  by  using  mostly  or  wholly  fruit 
trees  instead  of  forest  trees,  by  leaving  enough  room  between  tree  rows  to 
allow  the  plantation  of  cereals  or  other  crops,  etc.  The  last  three  Pro- 
motion Nationale  projects  to  be  studied  here  are  D.R.S.  projects. 


aFor  assumptions  two  and  three,  8 and  5 years,  respectively,  are  retained 
in  (S.C.E.T.,  1966b),  p.  36.  But  actual  experience  since  1966  has  shown 
that  these  periods  were  going  to  be  too  short.  Hence  longer  periods,  cor- 
responding to  the  revised  estimates,  have  been  selected  here. 

^(P_.N.  au  Maroc,  1964),  p.  13. 
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Project  08,  the  A1  Hoceima  D.R.S.  project,  is  located  5 to  7 miles 
outside  the  provincial  capital  of  A1  Hoceima.  It  consists  of  four  perim- 
eters: Ajdir  I through  IV.  Similarly  Project  09,  the  Imintanoute  D.R.S. 

project  (located  in  Imintanoute,  Province  of  Marrakech),  is  made  up  of 
four  different  perimeters,  themselves  divided  into  consecutively  numbered 
plots:  Talainine  II  to  V,  Inzuma  I to  IV,  N'Daina  I to  III,  and  Douirane 

I to  IV,  One  or  more  plots  from  one  or  more  perimeters  are  treated  every 
year:  15  plots  were  treated  in  9 years.  Project  10,  the  Sahrij  D.R.S. 

project,  is  located  in  the  Cercle  des  Sraghna  Zemrane,  Province  of  Mar- 
rakech. The  areas  treated  for  each  project  and  the  corresponding  initial 
costs  are  shown  in  Tables  3.5  and  3.6,  respectively.  It  must  be  noted  that 
initial  costs  here  include  the  cost  of  planting  the  original  trees  as  well 
as  the  cost  of  replacing  the  mortality  victims  up  to  five  years  old. 

The  streams  of  total  benefits  and  total  costs  are  shown  in  Appendix  1. 
For  the  A1  Hoceima  project  (08)  the  benefits  derive  from  almond  trees  and 
forest  trees.  The  costs  include  the  initial  costs,  the  opportunity  costs 
attributable  to  the  loss  of  20  per  cent  of  the  wheat -grown  area,  and  the 
maintenance  charges.  For  the  Imintanoute  project  (09)  the  benefits  stem 
from  barley,  almond  trees  and  carob  trees.  The  cost  items  are  similar  ex- 
cept for  the  fact  that  there  was  no  immediately  discernible  opportunity 


Table  3.5  - Total  Areas  Treated  in  the  Three  D.R.S.  Projects 

(hectares) 


Year 

Project  08 
A1  Hoceima 

Project  09 
Imintanoute 

Project  10 
Sahrij 

1961 

_ 

56 

1962 

- 

399 

- 

1963 

- 

100 

- 

1964 

- 

200 

- 

1965 

672 

300 

_ 

1966 

245 

408 

1967 

284 

149 

- 

1968 

313 

209 

500 

1969 

0 

14 

1000 

Sources:  (08)  Water  and  Forestry  Service,  A1  Hoceima. 

(09)  Water  and  Forestry  Service,  Amizmiz  and  Imintanoute; 
Promotion  Nationale  Section,  Province  of  Marrakech. 

(10)  O.R.M.V.A*H, 
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Table  3.6  - Initial  Costs  of  the  Three  D.R.S.  Projects 
(dirhams  or  dirham  equivalent) 


Year 

Project  08 
A1  Hoceima 

Project  09: 
Imintanoute 

Project  10: 
Sahrii 

Cash 

Expendi- 

tures 

Payments 
in  Kind 

Cash 

Expendi- 

tures 

Payments 
in  Kind 

Cash 

Expendi- 

tures 

Payments 
in  Kind 

1961 

- 

- 

37  290 

11  760 

. 

1962 

- 

- 

164  037 

87  390 

- 

_ 

1963 

- 

- 

156  730 

21  000 

_ 

_ 

1964 

- 

- 

131  546 

42  000 

_ 

.. 

1965 

282  130 

184  922 

160  740 

63  000 

_ 

1966 

105  676 

89  032 

282  142 

85  680 

1967 

129  334 

85  140 

133  074 

31  290 

_ 

1968 

135  845 

82  762 

80  502 

43  890 

393  656 

106  344 

1969 

39  581 

32  356 

53  299 

2 940 

236  394 

63  706 

1970 

28  427 

2.2  048 

- 

- 

73  776 

18  444 

1971 

19  243 

14  516 

- 

- 

66  664 

16  666 

1972 

10  866 

8 196 

- 

- 

38  616 

9 654 

1973 

1 563 

1 180 

- 

- 

27  688 

6 922 

Sources:  See  Table  3.5. 


cost.  As  for  the  Sahrij  project  (10)  the  benefits  arise  from  almond  trees. 
The  cost  items  are  similar  to  those  of  Project  08,  with  the  opportunity 
costs  coming  from  the  loss  of  20  per  cent  of  the  area  grown  in  barley.  The 
total  areas  treated  for  each  project  are,  respectively,  1514,  1835  and  1500 
hectares, 


III.  The  Results 

Before  presenting  the  results,  it  must  be  noted  that  the  present  cal- 
culations  do  not--and  could  not--include  all  benefits  and  costs.  Some  of 
the  omitted  benefits  or  costs  are  potentially  quantifiable,  others  may  not 
be  and  belong  to  the  "intangibles."  Among  the  omitted  costs  figures  prom- 
inently the  possible  lowering  of  the  water  table  as  a result  of  the  im- 
proved irrigation  systems  tapping  more  water  from  the  sources  and/or  rivers 
in  the  case  of  the  small-scale  irrigation  projects.  There  were  some  fears 
expressed  by  technicians  that,  if  these  projects  were  carried  out  in  large 
numbers,  the  ultimate  result  would  be  a lowering  of  the  general  level  of 
the  water  table.  Such  a phenomenon  would  mean  that  some  of  the  systems 
whose  tapping  levels  are  higher  than  the  resulting  water  table  level  would 
become  partially  or  completely  deprived  of  water,  and  the  yields  on  the 
fields  that  they  irrigate  would  be  drastically  reduced.  This  is  certainly 
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a real  cost,  but  it  would  be  very  hard  to  quantify  without  substantial 
hydrological  studies.  Another  example  of  cost  not  accounted  for  can  be 
taken  from  the  Imintanoute  D.R.S.  project  (09).  Prior  to  the  beginning 
of  D.R.S.  work  there,  the  hillsides  were  used  as  grazing  area  for  sheep, 
With  the  initiation  of  D.R.S. , sheep  and  all  other  farm  animals  are  banned 
from  the  hillsides.  This  is  certainly  a cost  to  the  animals'  owners  be- 
cause they  now  have  to  find  an  alternative  pasture  area.  In  this  case, 
however,  this  cost  was  deemed  to  be  more  than  made  up  by  a benefit  which 
also  was  not  counted  in  the  analysis.  This  benefit  stems  from  the  fact 
that  the  farmers  now  cut  the  grass  that  grows  along  the  D.R.S.  banquettes 
between  the  various  trees.  This  grass  is  fairly  abundant  and  can  be  used 
to  feed  the  sheep  as  well  as  the  cattle.  (Previously  the  grazing  area  was 
so  poor  that  only  sheep  could  survive  on  it.  Now  both  sheep  and  cattle 
can  benefit  from  the  hillsides'  grass.)  Also  in  this  area  one  effect  of 
the  project  was  to  produce  a noticeable  lowering  of  the  temperature,  es- 
pecially in  the  summer  season.  This  cooling  off  phenomenon- -probably 
attributable  to  the  increased  humidity  of  the  soil— is  certainly  appreci- 
ated by  the  inhabitants;  it  may  also  somehow  be  beneficial  to  their  crops. 
Unfortunately,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  way  of  taking  this  intangible 
benefit  into  account.  Furthermore  the  D.R.S.  works,  by  reducing  the  amount 
of  soil  carried  away  and  by  slowing  down  the  water  flow,  have  many  other 
effects  which  may  be  considered  benefits.  They. may  raise  the  water  table 
by  infiltrating  more  water.  They  may  reduce  the  rate  of  silting  of  dams 
situated  downstream.  And  they  can  cause  the  seguia  situated  in  the  valley 
to  be  carried  away  by  floods  less  often.  Another  type  of  intangible  bene- 
fit is  associated  with  small-  and  medium-scale  irrigation  projects:  more 

water  means  more  water  not  only  for  irrigation  purposes  but  also  for  domes- 
tic uses  (cooking,  drinking,  and  washing).  Finally,  the  increase  in  land 
value  has  not  been  included  although  data  were  available  in  some  cases: 
its  inclusion  would  constitute  double-counting. ^ 

The  results  are  presented  on  Table  3.7  for  all  ten  projects.  Columns 
(1)  - (3)  contain  the  benefit-cost  ratios  for  three  alternative  discount 
rates:  10,  15  and  20  per  cent.  Column  (4)  shows  the  internal  rate  of  re- 

turn. An  analysis  of  variance  performed  on  these  results  shows  that  the 
most  profitable  projects— the  ones  with  the  highest  internal  rates  of 

*See  (McKean,  1958),  p.  152. 
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Table  3.7  - Results  of  the  Benefit-Cost  Analysis 


Project  or  Group 

Benefit-Cost  Ratio 

Internal 
Rate  of 
Return  (%) 
(4) 

d = .10 

U) 

d = .15 
(2) 

d = .20 
(3) 

1 : Ain  Mf Kelkem 

1 .571 

1.309 

1.101 

23.0 

2:  El  Kouhliyne 

1.186 

0.956 

0.776 

14.0 

3:  Taddarte 

4.016 

2.825 

2.044 

33.1 

4:  Tadiroust 

0.927 

0.636 

0.444 

9.1 

5:  Tazmout 

0.925 

0.631 

0.442 

9.1 

6:  Tazourmit 

2.042 

1.363 

0.931 

19.1 

7:  Yfegh 

1.331 

0.956 

0.705 

14.3 

8:  A1  Hoceima 

0.504 

0.266 

0.149 

5.0 

9:  Imintanoute 

0.815 

0.523 

0.366 

8.0 

10:  Sahrij 

0.574 

0.334 

0.203 

5.0 

I:  Small-scale  irrigation 

2.258 

1.697 

1.307 

23.4 

II:  Medium-scale  irrigation 

1.306 

0.896 

0.630 

12.9 

III:  D.R.S. 

0.631 

0.374 

0.239 

6.0 

All  Projects 

1.389 

0.980 

0.716 

14.0 

F-Ratio 

2.511 

3.947 

5.811 

6.243 

Significance  Level 

- 

0.10 

0.05 

0.05 

return--are  the  small-scale  irrigation  projects  with  23.4  per  cent  (o  = 5.5) 
Then  come  the  medium-scale  irrigation  projects  with  12.9  per  cent  (a  = 2.4), 
and  the  D.R.S.  projects  are  last  at  6.0  per  cent  (c  = 1.0).  The  differences 
between  the  group  means  are  significant  at  better  than  the  5 per  cent  level . 
The  benefit-cost  ratios  also  confirm  the  profitability  ranking  of  the  groups 
of  projects.  Although  the  differences  among  the  various  group  mean  benefit- 
cost  ratios  are  not  significant  when  the  discount  rate  is  10  per  cent,  they 
are  significant  at  the  10  and  5 per  cent  levels  when  the  discount  rate  is 
15  and  20  per  cent,  respectively. 

The  results  obtained  here  become  more  meaningful  when  compared  with 

the  results  of  other  studies  of  similar  projects.  There  exist  three  groups 

2 3 

of  such  studies.  For  P.N.  projects,  there  are  the  I.V.S.  reports  and  the 

S.C.E.T.4  study.  For  non-P.N.  projects,  the  Stanford  Research  Institute 


To  say  that  the  differences  between  sample  means  are  significant  at  the 
x per  cent  level  is  a shorthand  for  the  statement  that  there  is  only  an  x 
per  cent  risk  that  these  observed  differences  could  be  the  result  of  an  ac- 
cident. In  empirical  economic  research  the  5 per  cent  level  is  considered 
to  be  ’’significant”  and  the  1 per  cent  level  ’’highly  significant.” 

2 

The  specific  references  are  given  in  the  sources  for  Table  3.8. 

3 

'International  Voluntary  Service. 

4 

Soci6t6  Centrale  pour  I'Equipement  du  Territoire, 
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has  done  some  analyses.  During  the  period  1969-1970,  the  two  I.V.S.  volun- 
teers stationed  in  A1  Hoceima  and  Ouarzazate  wrote  a series  of  brief  re- 
ports. They  examined  various  aspects  and  problems  of  Promotion  Nationale 
in  their  respective  regions  and  carried  out  benefit-cost  analyses  of  sev- 
eral specific  projects.  The  I.V.S.  results  shown  here  come  from  these 
studies.  The  S.C.E.T.  is  a French  engineering  firm  which,  under  the  French 
technical  cooperation  program,  has  been  involved  in  Morocco's  Promotion 
Nationale  since  1964.  It  has  been  active  in  the  provinces  of  Beni-Mellal, 
Marrakech,  Tetouan,  and  especially  Ksar-Es-Souk  where  it  has  been  closely 
associated  with  the  more  successful  projects.  Its  participation  covers 
most  phases  of  P.N.  projects.  The  S.C.E.T.  engineers,  in  cooperation  with 
the  regional  Offices  de  Mise  en  Valeur  Agricole,  carry  out  technical  feasi- 
bility studies  as  well  as  studies  in  adapting  various  methods  to  the  MP.N. 
way,”  In  addition,  they  also  supervise  directly  the  actual  work  on  the 
projects.  The  results  used  here  come  from  a summary  and  an  evaluation  of 

their  experience,  written  in  late  1966.  In  1966-1967  the  Stanford  Research 

• 

Institute  (S.R.I.)  undertook  a series  of  studies  on  Moroccan  agriculture. 
Among  them  was  an  analysis  of  various  projects  in  the  Lower  Moulouya  irri- 
gation perimeter.  The  aim  was  to  find  the  best  projects  and  to  establish 
five-year  programs  for  carrying  them  out.  Several  of  these  projects  have 
been  included  in  the  present  comparison. 

The  results  of  the  I.V.S.,  S.C.E.T.,  and  S.R.I.  analyses  are  pre- 
sented in  Table  3.8,  The  assumptions  of  these  various  studies  are  not  con- 
sistent with  each  other,  nor  with  those  of  the  present  study.  The  differ- 
ences lie  not  only  in  the  definitions  of  benefit  and  cost,  but  also  in  the 
choice  of  period  of  analysis.  They  are,  however,  not  so  great  as  to  fore- 
close any  comparison  between  these  results  and  those  of  the  present  study, 
especially  if  the  figures  on  Table  3.8  are  taken  to  indicate  no  more  than 
rough  orders  of  magnitude.  Only  the  internal  rates  of  return  are  shown 
since  they  are  more  "reliable"  than  the  benefit-cost  ratios. 

The  general  conclusions  from  such  a comparison  are  twofold.  First, 
projects  in  the  P.N,  program  have  a higher  internal  rate  of  return  than 
those  outside  it.  The  mean  is  13.2  per  cent  for  the  ten  projects  analvzed 
in  this  study  and  those  in  Group  A of  Table  3.8,  as  opposed  to  9.9  per 
cent  for  non-Promotion  Nationale  projects  in  Group  B of  the  same  table. 

The  difference  is,  however,  not  statistically  significant.  Thus  the  pro- 
jects undertaken  under  Promotion  Nationale  are  no  worse  than  those  carried 
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Table  3.8  - Results  of  Other  Studies  of  Agricultural  Projects 


Internal 

. 

Project  Number 

Project 

Rate  of 

and  Name 

Type 

Return  (%) 

Author (s) 

0) 

(2) 

(3) 

A.  P.N.  Projects 

2-01. 

Ternata  (Zagora) 

Group  I 

11.4 

I.V.S. 

2-02. 

Draa  Valley 

M 

9.1 

ii 

2-03. 

Ktaoua  (Draa) 

it 

7.0 

ff 

2-04. 

Tazmout  (Goulmima) 

Group  II 

14.0 

S.C. E.T. 

2-05. 

Tazourmit  (Goulmima) 

it 

24.5 

it 

2-06. 

Yfegh  (Goulmima) 

tf 

23.5 

i» 

2-07. 

Ajdir  III  (A1  Hoceima) 

Group  III 

4.0 

I.V.S. 

2-08. 

Asmoud  (A1  Hoceima) 

if 

4.0 

It 

a/ 

B.  Non-P.N.  Projects- 

2-09. 

Cereals  project 

Lower 

Moulouya 

25.0 

S.R.I. 

2-10. 

Range  Management  project 

?f 

14.0 

ft 

2-11. 

Triffa  Main 

large-scale 

irrigation 

20.0 

n 

2-12. 

Sector  27 

fi 

8.0 

1 1 

2-13. 

Sector  28 

f i 

9.0 

1 1 

2-14. 

Triffa  East 

1 1 

6.0 

1 1 

2-15. 

Triffa  High  Service 

fi 

5.0 

M 

2-16. 

Zebra  Collective 

fi 

5.0 

1 1 

2-17. 

Zebra  Remainder 

fi 

5.0 

»i 

2-18. 

Bou  Areg  Central 

ff 

6.0 

M 

2-19. 

Bou  Areg  Remainder 

1 1 

6.0 

tt 

Sources:  2-01  to  2-03 

2-04  to  2-06 
2-07  to  2-08 
2-09 
2-10 

2-11  to  2-19 


(I .V.S. , April  1969) . 
(S.C.E.T.,  1966b),  pp. 
(I .V.S. , January  1969), 
(S.R.I.,  1967),  p.  49. 
(S.R.I.,  1967),  p.  59. 
(S.R.I.,  1967),  p.  185. 


4-43. 

(I.V.S.,  June  1969) . 


Note:  i/projects  2_09  through  2-19  are  all  part  of  an  integrated  regional 
development  plan  in  the  delta  region  of  the  Lower  Moulouya.  This 
plan  involves  large-scale  irrigation  as  well  as  other  schemes. 

The  S.R.I.  study  considers  several  alternatives.  The  figures  pre- 
sented here  relate  to  gross  output  and  total  costs,  with  the  as- 
sumption that  90  per  cent  of  potential  output  will  be  achieved 
and  a 25  per  cent  contingency  markup  on  costs. 


out  under  other  programs.  If  anything,  they  are  better.  Secondly,  water- 
related  projects  are  more  profitable  than  other  types.  In  particular, 
small-  and  medium-scale  irrigation  projects  are  more  profitable  than  all 
others:  15.1  per  cent  vs.  9.3  per  cent  for  those  appearing  in  Table  3.11. 

And  small-  and  medium-scale  irrigation  are  more  profitable  than  large-scale 
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irrigation:  16.2  per  cent  vs.  7.8  per  cent,  the  difference  being  signifi- 

cant at  the  10  per  cent  level. 

Thus  the  results  of  other  studies  do  not  seem  to  contradict  the 
findings  obtained  here.  The  present  results  are  somewhat  higher  than  the 
other  results  (14.0  vs.  10.9  per  cent),  despite  the  fact  that  the  assump- 
tions made  in  this  study  are  consistently  and  purposely  on  the  conservative 
side.  However,  the  difference  is  not  statistically  significant.  One  may 
thus  conclude  that,  although  the  projects  studied  here  can  be  considered 
to  be  among  the  showcase  projects  of  Promotion  Nationale,  they  are  not  much 
more  profitable  than  other  similar  projects  in  the  agricultural  sector. 

In  particular,  the  difference  with  P.N.  projects  analyzed  by  other  people 
is  very  small:  14.0  vs.  12.3  per  cent. 

It  is  important  that  the  results  obtained  here  be  put  in  the  proper 
perspective.  First,  it  must  be  remembered  that  land  improvement  consti- 
tutes only  one  of  the  three  types  of  P.N.  projects  (the  other  two  being 
infrastructure  and  equipment),1  and  that  the  three  sub-groups  represented 
here  do  not  include  all  of  land  improvement.  Secondly,  these  projects 
may  be  typical  of  similar  projects  in  their  areas  but  it  is  not  known 
whether  they  are  typical  of  similar  projects  in  other  areas.  In  addition, 
thirdly,  it  is  not  even  sure  that  they  are  representative  in  their  areas. 
Consequently,  the  results  cannot--or,  at  least,  should  not--be  considered 
to  be  typical  of  all  projects  of  this  nature,  and  even  less  to  Promotion 
Nationale  as  a whole.2  These  projects  are  more  or  less  showcase  displays. 
What  made  them  particularly  successful  (at  least  for  Groups  I and  II)  was 
a combination  of  various  factors  such  as-among  other  things-good  design 
and  good  execution  by  the  technical  services3  and  local  authorities,  popu- 
lar interest  and  participation.  What  the  results  show  is  not  that  Promotion 


Over  the  period  1964-1969,  in  each  year  land  improvement  constituted  an 
average  of  63.0  per  cent  of  all  P.N.  worksites  and  51.5  per  cent  of  all 
P.N.  man-days:  see  (P.N.  Bilan,  1964  through  1969). 

°,n1!'  10  pr°iects:  the  average  yearly  number  of  land  l«prove- 

5E  ttoughisr is  1186  in  ,he  peri°d  i964-i969:  ***  (p-»'  mi™. 

3 

Ail  ten  projects  analyzed  here  were  realized  in  Part  I (or  Category  A) 
of  the  P.N.  program:  Projects  01-03  and  10  by  the  Office  Regional  de  Mise 

gn  Valeur  Agricole  du  Haouz  (Marrakech),  Projects  04-07  by  the  Office 

g;anQ^  SJjje  Yaleur  Agricole  du  Tafilalt  (Ksar  Es  Souk)  ."Projitts 
respectively  ^ WatGr  ^ Forestry  Services  in  A1  Hoceima  and  Imintancute, 
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Nationale  is  or  has  been  a success  but  that  it  can  be  or  can  become  a 
worthwhile  undertaking  even  in  the  narrow  economic  sense.  We  say  ’’even 
in  the  narrow  economic  sense"-~of  measurable  benefit  and  cost--because  it 
may  be  argued  that  Promotion  Nationale  has  been  successful  in  achieving 
certain  goals  which  are  not  directly  economic  in  their  nature.  Among  them 
may  be  the  generation  of  popular  participation  in  the  development  effort, 
or  the  attenuation  of  potential  sources  of  political  problems  such  as  un- 
or  underemployment,  or  the  poverty  of  the  marginal  regions.1 

One  last  note  must  be  added.  The  study  so  far  has  not  considered  the 
income  distribution  aspect  of  these  projects.  For  programs  such  as  Promo- 
tion  Nationale  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  workers  also  be 
those  who  benefit  from  the  works--or  at  least  that  some,  preferably  most, 
of  them  benefit.  If  after  their  completion  the  projects  do  not  increase 
the  means  of  production  at  the  disposal  of  most  workers,  Promotion  Nationale 
becomes  no  more  than  a channel  for  a temporary  subsidy  in  the  form  of  wage 
payment.  It  would  then  be  no  different,  and  no  better,  than  the  ’’worksites 
for  the  relief  of  unemployment"  upon  which  it  is  supposed  to  improve.  The 
benefit-cost  ratios  and  the  internal  rates  of  return  may  all  be  very  favor- 
able, but  they  do  not  say  anything  about  who  gets  what.  The  question  of 
who  gets  all  of  those  benefits  is  at  least  as  important  as  the  fact  that 
the  benefits  exceed  the  costs.  This  consideration  must  always  temper  any 
optimism  in  the  interpretation  of  the  statistical  results.  The  next  chap- 
ter will  try  to  determine,  among  other  things,  whether  the  P.N.  workers  do 
benefit  from  the  projects  on  which  they  work. 


1 


These  various  aspects  are  considered  in  Chapter  4, 


Section  III. 
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CHAPTER  4 


PROMOTION  NATIONALE  AND  THE  PEOPLE 

People  are  ultimately  what  development  is  all  about.  Its  success 
depends  on  people.  Its  fruits--when  and  if  they  come--go  to  people.  This 
is  especially  true  of  works  programs  like  Promotion  Nationale.  This  chap- 
ter is  an  attempt  at  establishing  more  clearly  the  nature  of  the  interrela- 
tionships between  people  and  the  P.N.  program. 

Ideally  what  would  be  needed  to  gain  an  insight  into  these  questions 
is  a country-wide  survey  of  P.N.  workers  and  projects.  This,  however,  has 
not  been  possible  due  to  the  material  and  time  limitations  inherent  in  any 
one-man  undertaking.  The  next  best  thing  is  to  concentrate  on  one  specific 
region.  A survey  of  P.N.  workers  was  conducted  in  the  cercle  of  Goulmima 
(Province  of  Ksar-Es-Souk)  during  the  early  part  of  June  1970. 1 Its  re- 
suits  constitute  the  source  of  the  major  part  of  the  information  used  in 
this  chapter.  The  region  of  Goulmima  is  probably  not  representative  of 
all  Morocco.  But  it  is  representative  of  most  of  Morocco  south  of  the 
Atlas  mountains  and,  at  least  in  such  aspects  as  poverty,  of  the  Rif  re- 
gion as  well.  These  two  regions  absorb  about  three-fourths  of  the  P.N. 
effort  every  year.  Thus,  although  the  survey  does  not  produce  results 
that  are  "typical”  in  all  of  Morocco,  its  results  are  acceptable  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  greatest  part  of  Morocco  insofar  as  Promotion  Nationale 
is  concerned. 

The  impact  of  Promotion  Nationale--through  the  payment  and  spending 
of  wages--is  undoubtedly  felt  by  the  entire  community  where  projects  are 
undertaken.  To  that  extent  one  might  wish  to  survey  the  entire  community 
which,  for  the  purpose  at  hand,  is  neither  necessary  nor  practical.  It 
appears  more  desirable  and  useful  to  study  the  people  that  are  directly 
concerned,  namely  the  P.N.  workers  themselves.  The  major  characteristic 
of  this  labor  force  is  that  it  is  exclusively  male.  In  all,  251  workers 
were  interviewed  at  five  different  worksites  situated  within  a radius  of 
25  miles  from  the  town  of  Goulmima.  There  were  206  unskilled  laborers, 


A detailed  description  of  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  this  survey 
is  provided  in  Appendix  2.  This  survey  will  be  subsequently  referred  to 
as  the  Goulmima  survey. 

45 
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35  skilled  workers  (all  masons),  and  10  supervisory  workers  (chefs  d£ 
chantiers,  caporaux,  and  pointeurs) . 

Their  age  structure  is  shown  in  columns  (1)  and  (2)  of  Table  4.1 


Table  4.1  - Age  Structure  of  the  P.N.  Labor  Force  in 
Goulmima  and  of  the  Rural  Active  Muslim  Males 
in  Ksar  Es  Souk  Province 


P.N.  Labor  Force 

Rural  Active  Muslim  Males 

A no  Hrmin 

(Goulmima) 

(Ksar- 

-Es-Souk) 

Age  Uiuup 

(years) 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

(i) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Less  than  15 

4 

1.6 

2 551 

2.8 

15-24 

72 

28.7 

18  865 

20.8 

25-44 

105 

41.8 

42  817 

47.1 

45-64 

68 

27.1 

21  414 

23.6 

65-74 

o 

0.0 

3 644 

4.0 

75  and  over 

2 

0.8 

1 489 

1 .6 

Age  not  declared 

- 

- 

42 

0 . 1 

All  ages 

251 

100.0 

90  822 

100.0 

Sources:  Goulmima  survey. 

(Recensement  I960,  II),  p.  459. 


The  mean  age  is  34  years,  with  minimum  and  maximum  of  12  and  85,  respec- 
tively. Compared  to  the  rural  male  labor  force  in  the  province  of  Ksar-Es- 
Souk  (columns  3 and  4)  it  appears  that  the  P.N.  labor  force  is  slightly 
younger:  72.1  per  cent  are  below  the  age  of  45  and  99.2  per  cent  below  65 

as  opposed  to  70.7  per  cent  and  94.3  per  cent,  respectively,  for  the  larger 
labor  force.  Of  all  251  workers,  188  are  married  and  63  are  not.  Among 
the  74.9  per  cent  that  are  married  the  mean  number  of  children  was  3.4, 
with  the  following  distribution: 


0 

child  : 

21 

1-2 

children: 

50 

3-4 

children: 

61 

5-6 

children: 

40 

7 and 

more  children: 

16 

(The  highest  number  of  children  reported  was  11.)  This  implies  that  the 
mean  number  of  persons  per  family  (as  distinct  from  the  household)  among 
the  P.N.  labor  force  is  5.4.  Another  survey  shows  the  corresponding  fig 
ure  to  be  4.3  for  the  rural  population  in  the  Tafilalt  region,  which  in 
eludes  Goulmima.  Thus  it  would  appear  that  Promotion  Nationale  tends  to 


^(Mennesson,  1965). 
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attract  people  with  families  larger  than  average  which,  as  it  turns  out, 
are  also  poorer  than  average.  This  fact  is  very  relevart  to  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  Promotion  Nationale  is  a vehicle  for  income  transfer, 
which  is  taken  up  in  the  next  section. 

This  chapter  examines  the  impact  of  Promotion  Nationale  on  income 
(Section  I)  and  on  employment  (Section  II).  Section  III  attempts  to  de- 
termine the  level  of  popular  participation  in  the  selection  of  projects 
and  in  the  enjoyment  of  benefits  therefrom. 

I . Impact  on  Income 
A.  The  Remuneration  System 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  food  for  work  programs  is  that  their 
workers  are  paid  partially  or  wholly  in  foodstuffs.  P.N.  "workers"  can  be 
grouped  into  four  different  categories.  The  unskilled  workers  constitute 
the  great  majority.  A second  group  is  constituted  by  animals,  or  more 
precisely,  workers  who  bring  their  animals--especially  mules--to  carry 
rocks,  water,  etc.  A third  group  is  made  up  of  the  skilled  workers  who, 
on  P.N.  projects,  are  almost  exclusively  masons.  The  supervisory  personnel 
constitute  the  last  category.  They  include  the  supervisor  (surveillant  ^es 
travaux ) , the  foreman  (caporal) , the  supervisor-trainee,  and  the  timekeeper. 
Their  respective  remunerations  before  1970  and  starting  in  1970  are  shown 
on  Table  4.2. * Thus  under  Morocco's  Promotion  Nationale,  up  to  1970  the 


Table  4.2  - The  Remuneration  of  P.N.  Workers 
(in  dirham  equivalent  per  day) 


Worker 

Categories 

Prior  to  1970 

1970 

Payment 
in  kind 
0) 

Payment 
in  cash 
(2) 

TOTAL 

(3) 

Payment 
in  kind 
(4) 

Payment 
in  cash 
(5) 

TOTAL 

(6) 

Unskilled  worker 

2.00 

2.00 

4.00 

1.60 

2.40 

4.00 

Worker  with  animal 

4.00 

2.00 

6.00 

3.60 

2.40 

6.00 

Masons 

- 

8.00 

8.00 

- 

8.00 

8.00 

Supervisor 

- 

8.00 

8.00 

- 

8.00 

8.00 

Corporal,  super- 

visor-trainee, 

timekeeper 

2,00 

4.00 

6.00 

1.60 

4.40 

6.00 

Sources:  (l)-(3):  (P.N.  au  Maroc,  1964),  (P.N.  Bilan,  1961  through  1969), 

(P.N,:  Trois  Annees,  1964). 

(4) - (6) : (P.N.  Aide-Memoire,  1970). 


^here  exists  another  member  of  the  supervisory  staff  who  does  not  appear 
on  Table  4.2:  the  worksite  leader  (chef  de  chantier).  The  reason  is  that 
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great  majority  of  the  unskilled  workers  receive  half  their  wage  in  cash 
and  half  in  kind,  while  the  supervisory  and  skilled  workers  are  generally 
paid  all  in  cash. 

On  the  basis  of  consumer  theory  alone,  one  would  assume  that  a ra- 
tional consumer  would  always  wish  to  receive  all  cash  (as  opposed  to  part 
in  cash  and  part  in  kind)  in  all  circumstances  since  if  he  needed  the  food- 
stuffs he  could  go  out  and  buy  them  with  the  cash.  Thus  one  would  expect, 
and  many  observers  contend,  that  the  P.N.  workers  would  prefer  to  receive 
cash  instead  of  the  wheat  part  of  their  remuneration.  Indeed  in  many 
places  the  workers  do  go  and  sell  their  sack  of  wheat  on  payday,  sometimes 
only  a few  yards  from  where  they  just  got  their  P.N.  payment. 

The  survey  findings  in  the  Goulmima  region,  shown  on  Table  4.3,  do 
not  confirm  this  expectation.1  Out  of  251  workers,  only  48  stated  that 


Table  4,3  - P.N.  Workers'  Attitude  Towards  Payment  in  Kind 


Worker 

Category 

"Would  you  prefer  to 

receive  cash  instead  of  wheat?” 

YES 

NO 

INDIFFEREN1 

OTHER!/ 

TOTAL 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Supervisory 

4 

40.0 

3 

30.0 

2 

20.1 

1 

10.0 

10 

100.0 

Skilled 

13 

37.1 

5 

14.3 

8 

22.9 

9 

25.7 

35 

100.0 

Unskilled 

31 

15.0 

72 

35.0 

94 

45.6 

9 

4.4 

206 

100.0 

All 

48 

19.1 

80 

31.9 

104 

41.4 

19 

7.6 

251 

100.0 

Source:  Goulmima  survey. 

Note.  a/„j  m pajj  all  in  cash,H  "It  is  up  to  the  State  to  decide.” 


they  would  prefer  to  receive  cash  instead  of  the  wheat:  of  these,  17  did 

not  receive  wheat  but  only  cash  in  the  first  place!  The  great  majority 
either  favor  the  existing  system  or  are  indifferent.  Does  this  mean  that 
they  value  wheat  as  much  as  cash?  The  evidence  would  indicate  that  this 
is  so. 

Twice  a month  the  workers  are  paid  for  their  twelve  days  of  work: 
for  the  unskilled,  DH  24.00  in  cash  and  a 60  kg  sack  of  wheat  worth  Dll  24.00 


he  is  almost  always  a full-time  employee  of  the  technical  service.  In  the 
cases  where  he  is  not,  he  receives  DH  13.00  a day,  all  in  cash. 

^he  results  obtained  here  may,  however,  have  been  influenced  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  survey- -which  was  conducted  either  at  the  supercalid 1 s 
office  and/or  with  the  help  of  his  aides  as  interpreters:  see  Appendix  2. 

ERIC 
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in  theory.  When  asked  whether  they  would  accept  a certain  amount  of  cash 
instead  of  the  wheat  sack  only  20  (7.97  per  cent)  said  they  would  take 
DH  12.00,  21  (8.37  per  cent)  DM  15.00  or  DH  18.00,  and  23  (9.16  per  cent) 

DH  21.00.  As  for  the  unskilled  workers  alone,  the  corresponding  figures 
are  3,  3,  and  4.  This  means  that  98  per  cent  of  the  unskilled  workers 
value  wheat  at  about  the  P.N.  exchange  rate.  One  may  wonder  why  this  would 
be  so.  Are  these  workers  simply  behaving  in  a quite  irrational  fashion? 
This  is  definitely  not  the  case,  as  will  be  seen  presently  in  studying 
their  spending  pattern  for  the  cash  part  of  their  wages. 

When  asked  what  he  spent  his  cash  wages  on,  the  average  worker  named 
three  different  items.  The  number  of  times  each  item  was  mentioned  and 
the  corresponding  percentage  have  been  grouped  in  columns  (1)  and  (2)  of 
Table  4.4.  Foodstuffs  constitute  the  largest  group  by  far  (over  70  per 
cent),  out  of  which  wheat  and  flour  represent  more  than  one-fourth.  In 
view  of  this  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  the  majority  of  workers  see  no 
particular  advantage  in  being  paid  all  in  cash.  Their  behavior  may  in 
fact  be  more  rational  than  that  of  the  hypothetical  rational  consumer  pre- 
viously referred  to.  Given  the  market  conditions  in  his  area,  at  times 
Promotion  Nationale  may  represent  a cheaper  way  of  acquiring  wheat  than  the 
market  when  transport  and  other  costs  are  duly  taken  into  account.  Thus 
one  may  conclude  that  while  consumers  usually  prefer  cash  to  payment  in 
kind,  there  exist  circumstances  under  which  they  might  prefer  payment  in 
kind  to  cash.  This  would  be  the  case,  for  instance,  if  the  payment  in  kind 
takes  a form  which  falls  nicely  into  their  consumption  pattern--as  wheat 
apparently  does  in  this  region. 

While  wheat  and  flour  are  important,  it  is  sugar  and  tea  which  are 
the  most  popular  items.  This  is  hardly  surprising  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
in  Morocco  extremely  sweet  mint  tea  constitutes  the  national  drink  which 
is  enjoyed  at  any  time  of  day.  This  is  so  true  that  some  families  would 
skip  a meal  in  order  to  buy  more  sugar  for  the  tea.  In  some  cases  mint  tea 
has  become  an  addiction,  not  unlike  alcoholic  beverages  in  other  non-Muslim 
societies.  Together  with  wheat  and  flour,  sugar  and  tea  constitute  more 
than  half  of  all  items  mentioned.  This  fact  may  have  other  ramifications 
beyond  Promotion  Nationale  itself. 

Clothing  also  is  very  popular;  it  is  in  fact  second  only  to  tea  and 
sugar.  The  other  items  are  fairly  minor.  The  main  thing  which  stands  out, 
however,  is  that  virtually  all  of  the  cash  wage  is  consumed.  The  only  form 
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Table  4.4  - Spending  Pattern  of  P.N.  Cash  Wages  and 
Consumption  Pattern  in  the  Rural  Areas  of  Morocco 


Consumption  of 
P.N.  Cash  Wages 

General  Con- 
sumption in 
Rural  Areas 
Percentage 
(3) 

Frequency 

a) 

Percentage 

(2) 

Foodstuffs 

534 

70.54 

75.90 

of  which: 

tea  and  sugar 

(279) 

(36.86) 

wheat  and  flour 

(147) 

(19.42) 

meat 

( 42) 

( 5.55) 

vegetable 

( 34) 

( 4.49) 

other!/ 

( 32) 

( 4.23) 

Clothing 

175 

23.12 

8.10 

Housing^/ 

10 

1.32 

5.30 

. | . c/ 

Hygiene— 

15 

1.98 

2.30 

Transportation,  entertainment, 

miscellaneous^/ 

23 

3.04 

8.40 

TOTAL 

757 

100.00 

100.00 

Sources:  (1)  and  (2):  Goulmima  survey; 

(3):  (Consommatjon  1959-60),  p.  129. 

Notes,  -/"foodstuffs ,"  dates,  oil. 

-^Rent,  kerosene. 

— Soap . 

-^School  supplies,  cigarettes,  tobacco,  cycle  needs,  debt  repay- 
ment,  entertainment. 

of  saving  was  debt  repayment:  but  it  only  was  mentioned  twice  out  of  757 

times! 

These  findings  of  the  Goulmima  survey  do  not  by  any  means  constitute 
an  attempt  at  estimating  the  consumption  pattern  of  the  rural  dweller.  But 
it  is  interesting  to  put  them  side  by  side  with  the  consumption  pattern  in 
rural  areas  derived  by  a 1959-60  survey  on  consumption.  This  is  done  in 
the  last  column  of  Table  4.4.  Despite  the  admitted  difference  in  their 
nature,  one  cannot  help  concluding  that  there  exists  definitely  some  family 
resemblance  between  columns  (2)  and  (3). 

As  was  briefly  mentioned  above,  the  findings  here  do  have  larger  im- 
plications. One  of  the  oft-stated  reasons  for  initiating  or  continuing  a 
works  program  is  that  the  wages  paid  the  workers  will  contribute  to  a widen- 
ing of  the  domestic  market,  and  hence  will  contribute  to  the  growth  of 
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domestic  industries  through  increased  demand.  The  results  shown  on  Table 
4.4  raise  doubts  about  this  notion.  It  is  true  that  all  P.N,  payments  are 
consumed,  thereby  expanding  the  domestic  market.  But  relatively  little  is 
spent  on  domestically  manufactured  goods,  mainly  clothing.  Thus  the  market 
expansion  effect  is  rather  small,  A potential  source  of  more  serious  prob- 
lems, however,  is  the  fact  that  a large  share  of  the  goods  demanded  are 
imports.  Foremost  among  them  are  tea  and  sugar;  and  in  some  years  wheat 
and  flour  may  also  have  to  be  brought  in  from  abroad  in  sizeable  quantities. 

The  Regional  Redistribution  Effects 
Among  the  four  aims  of  Promotion  Nationale,  two  seem  to  imply  an  of- 
ficial policy  of  using  it  for  income  transfer,  if  not  from  the  rich  to  the 
poor,  at  least  from  the  richer  (or  useful)  to  the  poorer  (or  marginal) 
provinces  of  the  country.  One  statement  mentions  the  improvement  of  the 
conditions  of  living  and  of  production  in  the  disinherited  areas,  and  the 
social  development  of  their  inhabitants.  The  other  says  that  part  of  Pro- 
motion Nationale fs  "mission"  is  to  develop  the  (road)  infrastructure  of  the 
marginal  regions.  The  question  then  is:  Has  Promotion  Nationale  in  fact 

been  successful  as  a vehicle  of  income  transfer,  which  it  was  in  part  de- 
signed to  be?  The  answer  will  consist  of  two  parts.  This  one  will  consider 
the  regional  distribution  of  P.N.  activities.  The  next  will  study  how  im- 
portant Promotion  Nationale  is  in  fact  in  the  livelihood  of  individual  work- 
ers . 

The  "marginal"  provinces  include  the  border  provinces  of  Oujda,  Ksar- 
Es-Souk,  Ouarzazate,  Agadir,  Tarfaya,  and  the  Rif  provinces  of  Tetouan, 
Tanger,  Nador,  and  A1  Hoceima.  The  "other"  provinces  include  the  Atlantic 
provinces  of  Casablanca  (now:  FI  Jadida,  Khouribga,  and  Settat) , Kenitra, 

the  prefectures  of  Casablanca  and  Rabat-Sale,  and  the  central  provinces: 

Taza,  Fes,  Meknes,  Beni-Mellal  and  Marrakech.  Marginal  in  this  case  is  a 
euphemism  for  poor.  The  marginal  provinces  are  poorer  and  more  crowded 

7 

than  the  other  provinces.  Per  capita  agricultural  income  in  the  former 

In  the  years  1960  to  1968,  tea  and  sugar  accounted  for  11,74  per  cent  of 
•all  imports  on  the  average,  with  a high  of  18.65  per  cent  in  1965  and  a low 
of  7.20  per  cent  in  1968.  For  wheat  and  flour,  the  corresponding  figures 
are  6. 08 per  cent,  12.10  per  cent  in  1967  and  2.55  per  cent  in  1963,  The 
four  items  put  together  average  17.81  per  cent  over  this  period.  See 
(Annuaire  Statistique,  I960  through  1967)  and  (Situation  Economique,  1968). 

2(P.N.  Bilan,  1961-1966),  p.  l. 

5In  the  following  discussion,  the  province  of  Tarfaya  is  not  included  due 
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is  less  than  half  that  in  the  latter:  DH  157.12  vs.  DH  326. 29. 1 Popula- 

tion density  per  square  kilometer  of  arable  land  is  almost  three  times  as 

high  in  the  former  as  in  the  latter:  in  1960  they  were  282  and  100;  by  1968 

2 

the  figures  had  risen  to  344  and  125,  respectively.  A slight  reduction  in 
the  ratio  of  the  densities  can  be  perceived  between  those  two  years,  from 
2.82  to  2.75.  This  may  indicate  an  improvement  in  the  relative  position  of 
the  marginal  provinces,  which  can  be  attributed  to  different  causes.  One 
possible  explanation  is  that  the  population  in  the  marginal  provinces  has 
not  increased  as  fast  as  in  the  rest  of  the  country  either  because  of  a lower 
natural  growth  rate  or  because  of  domestic  migration  from  the  former  region 
to  the  latter.  Another  is  that  arable  land  increased  relatively  faster  in 
the  marginal  region:  this  may  or  may  not  be  attributable  in  part  to  Promo- 

tion Nationale.  Or  it  could  be  a combination  of  these  two  phenomena.  Due 
to  the  lack  of  more  detailed  information  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  at 
this  point,  first,  whether  the  decline  in  the  ratio  is  significant;  and, 
secondly,  what  is  causing  the  decline. 

Per  capita  agricultural  income  and  population  density  on  arable  land 

(or  its  inverse)  both  provide  a good  measurement  of  poverty,  at  least  in 

Morocco.  The  two  are  inversely  correlated.  In  regressing  arable  land  den- 
sity on  per  capita  agricultural  income,  the  following  equations  are  obtained 

Y = 348.83  - 0.573  X 

(41.71)  (0.174)  IT  = 0.4560 

Y = 352.81  - 0.483  X 

(42.80)  (0.147)  IT  = 0.4546 

where  Y = per  capita  agricultural  income, 

Xj  = inhabitants  per  sq.  km.  of  arable  land  in  1960, 

= inhabitants  per  sq.  km.  of  arable  land  in  1968. 

The  regression  coefficients  arc  significant  at  better  than  the  1 per  cent  lev  . 
This  correlation  is  important  for  the  following  discussion  to  the  extent 
that  even  though  data  on  agricultural  income  must  be  treated  with  caution 
due  to  the  existence  of  auto-consommation  or  subsistence  consumption,  data 
on  population  and  arable  area  (and  hence  on  arable  land  density)  are  usual  1 


to  lack  of  information.  Neither  are  the  two  prefectures,  partly  for  lack 
of  data  but  mainly  because  they  do  not  have  any  rural  or  agricultural  popu- 
lation. 

See  Table  4.5  below.  The  differences  are  significant  at  the  10  per  cent 
level. 

2 

See  Table  4.5  below.  The  differences  are  significant  at  better  than  the 
1 per  cent  level. 
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more  reliable.  Thus  the  following  discussion  is  in  terms  of  both  income 
and  density. 

In  comparing  the  P.N.  effort  in  the  various  provinces,  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  one  cannot  take  the  raw  number  of  man-days  employed  in  each  year. 
Clearly  if  one  assumes  that  the  rate  of  underemployment  is  uniform  all 
over  the  country,  a province  with  a large  population  will  be  able  to  ab- 
sorb or  produce  a greater  number  of  P.N.  man-days  than  one  with  a smaller 
population- -other  things  being  the  same.  The  number  of  man-days  must 
therefore  be  adjusted  for  differences  in  population  size.  One  possible 
deflator  would  be  the  rural  population.  The  resulting  criterion  could 
be  called  "P.N.  per  capita."  It  would  be  expressed  in  terms  of  P.N.  man- 
days  for  every  rural  inhabitant.  One  unit  of  "P.N.  per  capita"  would  have 
the  following  interpretation:  each  and  every  inhabitant  of  the  province 

could  have  worked  on  a P.N.  project  for  one  day  during  the  year,  if  each 
one  had  wished  to  do  so.  For  institutional  reasons,  however,  only  males 
can  work  on  P.N.  worksites.  Thus  it  appears  that  a more  appropriate  de- 
flator would  be  the  rural  active  male  labor  force.  This  is  indeed  what 
has  been  done  here:  the  1960  "rural  active  males"  is  the  deflator.  The 

resulting  unit  will  still  be  loosely  called  "P.N.  per  capita”  for  lack  of 
a better  term.  Only  the  words  "active  male"  need  be  inserted  in  front  of 
"inhabitant"  in  the  definition  given  above. 

The  results  of  analyses  of  variance  performed  on  agricultural  in- 
come, arable  land  density  and  P.N.  per  capita  over  nine  years  are  repro- 
duced on  Table  4.5.  From  1961  to  1969,  the  P.N.  per  capita  in  the  marginal 
provinces  was,  on  the  average,  more  than  2.5  times  that  in  the  other  prov- 
inces. In  every  year,  except  1965,  the  differences  are  significant;  for 
four  out  of  the  nine  years  they  are  highly  significant.  Available  data 
are  thus  consistent  with  the  proposition  that  Promotion  Nationale  has  in- 
deed been  a vehicle  for  income  transfer  from  the  richer  to  the  poorer  prov- 
inces. This  hypothesis  of  course  assumes  that  the  rate  of  taxation  is  no 
higher  in  the  poorer  provinces  than  in  the  rest  of  the  country.  (Strictly 
speaking  it  is  only  necessary  that  this  rate  not  be  more  than  2.5  times 
higher.)  There  is  every  evidence  that  .this  is  the  case,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  peasants  in  especially  poor  provinces  like  Ksar-Es-Souk  and 
Ouarzazate  pay  insubstantial  amounts  of--in  some  cases,  no--direct  taxes. 
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Table  4.5  - Analysis  of  t*he  Regional  Distribution  of  P.N.  Activities 


Marginal 

Provinces 

Other 

Provinces 

All 

Provinces 

F- 

Statistic 

Signif- 

icance 

Level 

1960  per  Capita 
Agricultural 
Income  (DH/Year) 

157.12 

326.29 

236.07 

2.812 

0.10 

1960  Arable  Land 
Density  (inhab./ 
sq.  km.  arable 
land) 

281,75 

99.86 

196.87 

25.148 

0.01 

1968  Arable  Land 
Density  (inhab./ 
sq.  km.  arable 
land) 

343.50 

125.43 

241.73 

29.278 

0.01 

Promotion  Nationale 
per  capita  (man- 
days  per  rural 
active  male/year) 
1961 

9.416 

2.657 

6.262 

79.362 

0.01 

1962 

16.281 

5.826 

11.402 

33.511 

0.01 

1963 

11.506 

5.348 

8.632 

7.638 

0.02 

1964 

14.130 

6.583 

10.608 

6.460 

0.02 

1965 

11.200 

6.171 

8.853 

1.695 

- 

1966 

20.214 

8.305 

14.656 

6.112 

0.01 

1967 

18.131 

8.028 

13.416 

2.909 

0.10 

1968 

20.201 

7.731 

14.382 

6.221 

0.02 

1969 

22.667 

6.427 

15.088 

12.086 

0.01 

Mean 

15.972 

6.342 

11.478 

Source:  See  Appendix  3,  Tables  A3.1  and  A3. 2. 


B.  The  Effects  on  Individual  Income 

The  other  aspect  of  the  question  is  to  ascertain  the  importance  of 
P.N.  wages  in  the  incomes  of  the  workers.  The  results  of  the  Goulmima 
survey  show  that  Promotion  Nationale  plays  an  extremely  large  role  in  pro- 
viding a supplement  to  the  workers'  incomes,  especially  their  cash  incomes. 
Only  6 out  of  251  workers  said  that  they  had  any  other  source  of  cash  in- 
comes1 besides  Promotion  Nationale.  The  average  cash  wage  received  on 


The  question  was:  "Do  you  have  any  other  sources  of  income?"  From  con- 

versations with  persons  who  have  had  long  experience  in  this  area,  it  be- 
came evident  that  "income"  would *be  interpreted  by  the  workers  to  mean 
’cash  income,"  not  including  the  output  of  their  land  which  was  not  sold. 
This  was  confirmed  in  cross-checking  the  various  answers.  In  particular, 
even  though  only  2,39  per  cent  said  that  they  had  any  sources  of  income 
other  than  Promotion  Nationale,  68.92  per  cent  reported  that  they  owned 
some  land. 
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Promotion  Nationale  is  DH  210.16  per  year,  with  the  supervisory  worker 
getting  DH  1556.00,  the  skilled  worker  DH  281.77  and  the  unskilled  worker 
DH  132.66.  These  figures  must  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  the  general  eco- 
nomic situation  of  the  worker. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  P.N.  workers  interviewed  are  peas- 
ants. Their  livelihood  depends  directly  on  whether  they  own  any  land,  and 
if  so,  how  much.  Table  4.6  shows  the  pattern  of  landownership  and  income 
for  the  P.N.  workers.  Significantly  fewer  supervisory  workers  than  other 


Table  4.6  - P.N.  Cash  Wages  and  Landownership 
Among  P.N.  Workers 


Worker 

Category 

Own  No 
Land 

% 

a) 

Own 

Some 

Land 

% 

(2) 

Mean 
Size  of 
Land- 
holding 
Moud^/ 
(3) 

Value  of 
Corre- 
sponding 
Output!/ 
DH 
(4) 

Mean 
Cash 
Income 
from 
P.N.  (DH) 
(5) 

Mean 
Total 
Income 
DH 
(6)  = 
(4)+(5) 

Share  of 
P.N.  in 
Total 
Income 

% 

(7)  = 
(5)/(6) 

Supervisory 

Skilled 

Unskilled 

All 

F-Ratio 
Level  of  Sig- 
nificance 

40.0 

31.2 
17.5 

20.3 

60.0 

68.6 

82.5 

79.7 

3.083 

0.05 

3.300 

1.657 

1.563 

1.647 

5.815 

0.01 

333.48 

167.45 

157.95 

166.24 

1556.00 

281.77 

132.66 

210.16 

83.704 

0.01 

1889.48 

449.22 

290.61 

376.40 

82.35 

62.72 

45.65 

55.83 

Source:  Goulmima  survey. 

Notes.  5/ strictly  speaking,  a moud  is  a measure  of  volume  for  grains  used 
to  indicate  the  "decalitre"  (or  10  litres)  which  is  equivalent  to 
0.35  cubic  feet.  It  is  also  used  as  a measure  of  area:  it  then 

designates  the  area  which  can  be  sown  with  a "decalitre"  or  moud 
of  wheat.  Clearly  this  area  is  not  fixed,  and  varies  with  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  and  with  how  densely  the  grains  are  sown. 
But,  on  the  average,  the  moud  in  the  southern  Moroccan  palm  groves 
is  about  0.1  ha  or  0.2471  acre. 

-^Valued  at  DH  1010.55  per  hectare  (see  Table  A3. 3 in  Appendix  3). 

workers  own  land  because  many  of  them  are  full  time  civil  servants  or  per- 
manent employees  of  the  technical  services.  (The  average  size  of  their 
holdings  is  however  twice  that  of  the  other  groups.)  Fewer  skilled  workers 
than  unskilled  workers  own  land  probably  because  they  have  to  spend  more 
time  off  the  land  practicing  their  trade.  However  it  may  also  be  that  they 
originally  had  to  acquire  these  skills  precisely  because  they  did  not  own 
enough  (or  any)  land. 
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The  small  sizes  of  the  holdings  show  that  it  is  the  poorer  inhabit- 
ants who  tend  to  work  on  P.N.  projects.  If  it  is  assumed  that  each  P.N. 
worker  is  the  head  of  a household  (close  to  three-fourths  are  married;  of 
these  79.8  per  cent  own  land),  it  comes  out  that  the  average  P.N.  worker 
household  owns  about  one-fifth  of  the  average  household's  landholding  in 
the  region:  1.645  vs.  8.7  mouds . 1 

Very  detailed  agricultural  engineering  studies  of  this  area  show 
that  the  crop  patterns  and  the  yields  do  not  vary  too  widely  from  one  vil- 
lage or  palm  grove  to  the  next.  The  average  total  yield  has  been  estimated 

o 

to  be  DH  1010.55  per  hectare.  Applying  this  value  to  the  landholdings  and 
assuming  that  Promotion  Nationale  and  land  are  the  sole  sources  of  income 
to  the  workers,  it  comes  out--as  shown  on  Table  4.6--that  the  proportion 
of  income  derived  from  Promotion  Nationale  is  inversely  related  to  the  size 
of  the  landholding.  However  if  the  P.N.  payments  in  kind  to  the  unskilled 
workers  are  included  (by  multiplying  their  cash  income  by  2)  the  difference 
between  skilled  and  unskilled  workers  is  almost  nil:  62.724  per  cent  vs. 

62.683  per  cent!  The  important  point  to  be  made  here  is  not,  however,  that 
supervisory  and  skilled  workers  derive  a greater  proportion  of  their  in- 
comes from  Promotion  Nationale  than  do  unskilled  workers.  Rather  it  is 
that  Promotion  Nationale  contributes  a very  sizable  share  of  the  incomes 
of  all  P.N.  workers:  55.9  per  cent  if  only  cash  is  considered,  and  63.5 

per  cent  if  payment  in  kind  is  also  included,  it  is  not  known  what  propor- 
tion of  all  households  every  year  have  one  or  more  of  their  members  work 
on  Promotion  Nationale:  but  for  those  that  do,  Promotion  Nationale  can  in 

no  way  be  considered  to  be  a marginal  factor. 

II.  Effect  on  Employment 

In  1960,  agricultural  income  per  capita  in  the  province  of  Ksar-Es- 
Souk  was  DH  165.00  per  year.  This  would  work  out  to  DH  874.50  for  the 
typical  P.N.  family  of  5.3  persons  and  DH  709.50  for  the  general  average 
family  of  4.3  persons.  Assuming  an  increase  of  one  per  cent  for  agricul- 
tural per  capita  income,  the  corresponding  figures  for  1970  are,  respectively, 


This  figure  is  derived  from  data  on  four  neighboring  palm  groves,  pre- 
sented in  Appendix  3,  TaMe  A3. 3. 

2 

See  Appendix  3,  Table  A3. 3. 

3 (Plan  1968-1972),  Vol.  Ill,  p.  20. 
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DI!  965.99  id  DH  783.73.*  The  average  income  from  land  and  Promotion 
National  estimated  here  (DH  376.40)  is,  however,  less  than  half  the  lower 
figure.  The  findings  thus  have  two  possible  implications.  First,  the  P.N. 
workers  are  much  poorer  than  average:  this  is  the  more  likely  alternative. 

Or,  secondly,  the  households  of  the  workers  included  in  this  survey  must 
have  other  sources  of  income  besides  their  land  and  Promotion  Nationale. 
Such  possibilities  would  include  occasional  and  temporary  work  off  the 
fields  for  the  skilled  workers,  and  working  as  farm  laborers  e ther  locally 
or  in  more  distant  places  for  the  unskilled  laborers.  This  brings  us  into 
the  question  of  employment  and  underemployment , which  is  at  the  core  of 
the  problem  at  hand. 

Attempts  at  measuring  the  level  of  underemployment,  as  when  estimat- 
ing the  availability  of  labor  to  Promotion  Nationale,  use  a group  as  the 
unit.  Ultimately,  however,  underemployment  can  make  sense  only  at  the 
level  of  the  individual  worker.  The  survey  conducted  in  Goulmima  partially 
investigated  this  question.  The  main  characteristic  of  the  Goulmima  survey 
is  the  fact  that  the  sample  was  made  up  exclusively  of  P.N.  workers.  For 
the  study  of  such  a large  question  as  underemployment,  however,  a more  ap- 
propriate sample  would  have  included  members  of  the  rural  labor  force  at 
large,  or  at  least  of  the  male  labor  force.  Despite  this  severe  limita- 
tion the  survey  nonetheless  yields  some  interesting  results  which  may  pro- 
vide clues  to  the  answers  to  the  larger  problem. 

Almost  by  definition,  the  presence  of  a worker  on  a P.N.  worksite  is 
proof  that  he  is  underemployed  or  at  least  he  felt  that  lie  would  earn  more 
there  than  elsewhere.  Thus  it  becomes  quite  relevant  to  find  out  whether 
the  workers  have  looked  for  work  elsewhere  before  coming  to  the  P.N.  work- 
site, and  what  other  activities  they  would  have  engaged  in  had  there  been 
no  P.N.  worksite. 

The  results  concerning  these  questions,  as  well  as  the  length  of 
time  spent  on  Promotion  Nationale,  are  produced  in  the  next  three  tables. 

The  proportion  of  those  who  looked  for  work  before  coming  to  the  P.N,  work- 
site is  unexpectedly  low:  47.4  per  cent.  It  could  be  attributed  to  the 

2 

socio-economic  tasks  mentioned  by  Pascon.  This  is  quite  unlikely,  however, 

1 I t is  interesting  to  note  that  the  output  corresponding  to  the  average 
landholding  in  the  cercle  of  Goulmima  (8.7  mouds)  falls  almost  exactly 
halfway-  between  these  two  figures.  The  halfway  point  is  DH  876.86,  while 
the  output  from  0.87  ha  is  DH  879.18.  In  this  respect  the  region  of 
Goulmima  is  thus  quite  representative  of  at  least  the  whole  province. 

2 (Pascon,  1966),  Part  I. 
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since  the  survey  took  place  in  early  June,  a time  of  harvest  and  not  yet 
of  negotiations  or  festivities.  Two  other  alternative  explanatory  hypoth- 
eses relate  to  the  nature  of  the  labor  market  in  this  area.  First,  given 
the  type  of  work  available,  these  workers  may  have  felt  that  Promotion 
Nationale  represented  the  optimum  solution  in  their  effort-minimizing/ 
income-maximizing  calculations.  To  illustrate;  the  average  product  per 
available  man-day  spent  in  agriculture  in  this  area  has  been  estimated  to 
be  DH  3.66.1  This  is  less  than  the  total  P.N.  earnings  of  an  unskilled 
worker  (DH  2.00  in  cash,  DH  2.00  in  kind),  and  certainly  much  less  than 
those  of  a skilled  worker  (DH  8.00  in  cash).  Secondly,  there  may  have 
been  a manifestation  of  the  "discouraged  worker”  phenomenon:  a worker 

may  not  have  gone  out  to  look  for  work  because  he  somehow  "knew"  that  the 


Table  4,7  - Search  for  Employment  and  Length  of  Time 
Spent  on  Promotion  Nationale 


Looked  for  Work 
Elsewhere  Before 
Coming  to  P.N. 
(*) 

» 

Number  of 
Years 
on  P.N. 
(Years) 

Number  of 
2-Week  Periods 
per  Year  on  P.N. 
(2-week  periods) 

By  Worker  Category 

Supervisory 

50.0 

6.30 

17.400 

Skilled 

57.1 

5.60 

6.514 

Unskilled 

45.6 

3.32 

4.966 

All 

47.4 

3.76 

5.677 

F-ratio 

0.8046 

9.7516 

37.9727 

Level  of 

0.01 

0.01 

Significance 

By  Employment  Search 
Category 

Did  not  look  for  work 

- 

3.27 

5.06 

Looked  for  work 

- 

4.29 

6.36 

F-ratio 

5.4354 

4.1816 

Level  of 

0.025 

0.05 

Significance 

_ 

Source:  Goulmima  survey. 


labor  market  was  saturated.  In  fact  the  labor  market  accessible  to  these 
workers  is  very  limited.  Out  of  251  workers,  4 came  to  work  on  motorized 
bicycle  (3  of  whom  were  supervisors),  59  on  bicycle  and  all  the  remaining 
188  had  to  come  on  foot.  The  furthest  distance  travelled  by  these  workers 


1 


See  Appendix  3,  Table  A3. 3. 


--in  this  case,  a mason— from  home  to  work  was  30  km  (about  19  miles)  on 
bicycle.  However  the  largest  employer--and  probably  one  of  the  very  few 
for  masons  and  unskilled  workers  in  this  area— was  the  Ziz  cam  construction 
situated  near  Ksar-Es-Souk  at  a distance  of  over  50  miles.  Clearly,  short 
of  moving  there  these  workers  could  not  have  access  to  that  employment. 

Thus  a hypothesis  combining  the  discouraged  worker  phenomenon  and  the  at- 
traction  of  P.N.  money  appears  to  be  the  one  most  consistent  with  the  data 
in  explaining  the  relatively  low  number  of  workers  who  looked  for  work  else- 
where. In  addition,  there  is  the  possibility  of  a voluntary  element.  Pro- 
motion Nationale  may  be  what  the  worker  wants,  certainly  because  of  the 
wages  but  also  because  the  flexibility  of  the  two-week  P.N.  employment 
period  fits  conveniently  into  the  timing  of  his  other  occupations.  In  fact, 
to  the  question  "Have  you  looked  for  work  somewhere  else  before  coming  to 
the  present  worksite?",  two  or  three  workers  answered  that  they  looked  for 
work  elsewhere  only  when  no  P.N,  worksite  was  in  operation  in  their  area. 


Table  4.8  - Frequency  Distribution  of  Length  of  Work 
per  Year  on  Promotion  Nationale 


Number  of  Two- 
Week  Periods 

Supervisory 

Workers 

Skilled 

Workers 

Unskilled 

Workers 

All 

Workers 

2 or  less 

1 

5 

60 

66 

3 - 5 

0 

16 

92 

108 

6 - 9 

1 

10 

42 

53 

10  - 19 

1 

2 

8 

11 

20  and  over 

7 

2 

4 

13 

Mean  (number  of 

periods) 

17.400 

6.514 

4.966 

5.677 

Source:  Goulmima  survey. 


In  order  to  appreciate  the  value  of  P.N.  money  the  workers  presum- 
ably must  have  had  prior  experience  on  P.N,  worksites.  This  is  indeed  the 
case.  Although  there  were  about  50  beginners  the  great  majority  had  pre- 
viously worked  on  P.N.  worksites  for  periods  of  up  to  10  years— that  is, 
ever  since  Production  Nationale  was  officially  instituted.  (Three  of  the 
supervisors  and  two  of  the  masons  reported  periods  in  excess  of  10  years, 
probably  because  they  were  confusing  working  for  the  technical  services’* 
with  working  for  Promotion  Nationale,  For  them,  perhaps,  both  are  "the 
government.")  The  average  period  of  work  on .Promotion  Nationale  is  3.76 
years,  with  the  supervisory  and  skilled  workers  indicating  significantly 
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longer  periods.  This  does  not  mean  that  for  all  those  years  they  have 
worked  continuously  and  on  a full  time  basis  on  P.N.  worksites.  One  year 
a man  may  decide  to  work  because  his  crops  failed.  The  next  he  may  be 
more  fortunate  and  not  feel  as  pressing  a need.  And  even  if  some  do  work 
every  year  only  very  few  do  so  on  a year-round  basis. 

The  mean  working  period  on  Promotion  Nationale  comes  out  to  about 
5.7  two-week  periods  (almost  three  months)  a year.  Again  the  supervisory 
and  skilled  workers  work  for  very  significantly  longer  periods.  (See 
Tables  4.7  and  4.8.)  The  unskilled  worker  apparently  spends  10  weeks  a 
year  on  Promotion  Nationale--about  two  and  a half  months.  Can  it  be  con- 
cluded that  the  "rate  of  underemployment"  is  about  20  per  cent?  This  is 
possible.  However  this  may  be  an  under-estimate  due  to  the  fact  that  in 
this  area,  and  probably  in  other  areas  still,  P.N.  employment  is  rationed. 
With  very  few  exceptions,  workers--especially  unskilled  ones--are  not  per- 
mitted to  work  two  successive  periods,  in  order  that  as  many  workers  as 
possible  can  be  reached  by  Promotion  Nationale.  Thus  the  5 periods  must 
not  be  compared  to  the  theoretical  24,  but  rather  to  12.  The  effect  is 
to  double  the  rate  of  under employment  to  40  per  cent.  This  however  can 
constitute  no  more  than  a very  rough  estimate.* 

One  feature  which  comes  out  of  the  findings  shown  on  Table  4.7  is 
that  those  who  do  look  for  employment  elsewhere  work  for  Promotion  Nationale 
more  weeks  per  year  than  those  who  do  not.  This  is  probably  evidence  that 
even  though  the  workers  are  not  fully  satisfied  with  what  Promotion  Nationale 
has  to  offer,  it  still  represents  the  best  source  of  income  for  them--second 
after  land  only. 

What  indeed  are  the  alternatives  to  Promotion  Nationale?  The  find- 
ings are  shown  on  Table  4.9,  classified  according  to  worker  category  and 
to  landownership  status.  The  importance  of  "work  in  the  fields"  is  to  be 
expected.  The  very  fact  that  almost  half  mention  it  is  proof  that  there  is 
excess  labor  in  agriculture.  For  at  the  moment  the  survey  is  taken  they 
are  working  on  Promotion  Nationale  and  not  in  the  fields;  thus  they  prob- 
ably feel  that  their  presence  on  the  fields  would  not  add  to  the  output  of 
the  other  members  of  the  family.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  almost  all 

*This  40  per  cent  estimate  is  not  far  from  the  mean  figure  of  34.4  per 
cent  obtained  independently  from  the  S.C.E.T.  studies.  See:  Appendix  3, 

Table  A3. 3,  (It  is  reiterated  that  figures  such  as  these  can  only  be  con- 
sidered as  rough  orders  of  magnitude.) 
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Table  4.9  - Alternative  Activities  of  P.N.  Workers 


"Nothing" 

(1) 

Work  in 
Fields 
(2) 

Work  at 
Home 
(3) 

Trade 

(4) 

Seasonal 

Emigra- 

tion 

(5) 

Long-Term 

Emigra- 

tion 

(6) 

i All 
Activ- 
ities 
(7) 

By  Worker  Category 

Supervisory 
- Frequency 

2 

3 

0 

2 

3 

0 

10 

- Percentage 

20.0 

30.0 

0.0 

20.0 

30.0 

0.0 

100.0 

Skilled 

- Frequency 

10 

7 

2 

0 

16 

0 

35 

- Percentage 

28.6 

20.0 

5.7 

0.0 

45.7 

0.0 

100.0 

Unskilled 
- Frequency 

43 

112 

5 

1 

42 

3 

206 

- Percentage 

20.9 

54.4 

2.4 

0.5 

20.4 

1.4 

100.0 

All 

- Frequency 

55 

122 

7 

3 

6.1 

3 

251 

- Percentage 

21.9 

48.6 

2.8 

1.2 

24.3 

1.2 

100.0 

By  Landownership 
Status 

Own  no  land 

- Frequency 

16 

17 

1 

0 

17 

0 

51 

- Percentage 

31.4 

33.3 

2.0 

0.0 

33.3 

0.0 

100.0 

Own  some  land 

- Frequency 

39 

105 

6 

3 

44 

3 

200 

- Percentage 

19.5 

52.5 

3.0 

1.5 

22.0 

1.5 

100.0 

Source:  Goulmima  survey. 


those  that  would  have  worked  in  the  fields  (105  out  of  122)  own  land.  As 
previously  mentioned,  the  survey  took  place  during  harvest  time.  Thus  this 
could  mean  that  they  hired  outside  labor  to  do  their  harvesting  while  they 
worked  on  Promotion  Nationale — a very  unlikely  proposition  in  view  of  the 
small  sizes  of  their  landholdings  and  of  the  fact  that  P.N.  Aages  are  al- 
most always  lower  than  the  wages  he  would  have  to  pay  harvesters.  Or  it 
could  mean  that  other  members  of  the  family  do  the  harvest  and/or  he  him- 
self comes  back  after  work  to  do  it  or  help  do  it.  This  last  alternative 
is  indeed  quite  possible--and  even  probable--for  many  workers.  In  this  area 
work  on  P.N.  worksites  starts  around  6:30-7:00  o'clock  in  the  morning  and 
is  usually  over  by  3:00  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  This  leaves  them  enough 
daylight  to  do  work  in  their  own  fields  if  they  so  wish. 

Seasonal  emigration  is  the  next  alternative  to  P.N.  work,  with  "noth- 
ing" coming  a close  third.  Could  it  be  that  the  proportion  of  those  who 
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would  do  "nothing"  if  they  were  not  on  Promotion  Nationale  provides  an  in- 
dication of  the  level  of  open  unemployment?  Trading  and  working  at  home 
barely  need  to  be  mentioned.  However,  the  low  frequency  of  "long-term 
emigration"--probably  to  the  cities,  very  rarely  abroad--makes  one  wonder 
where  the  oft-talked  about  rural  exodus  is  coming  from.  P.N.  workers  being 
generally  among  the  less  well-off,  could  this  mean  that  it  is  those  who  are 
fairly  well-to-do  who  are  leaving  the  countryside?  Or,  alternatively,  those 
who  work  on  Promotion  Nationale  are  less  prone  to  migrate  to  the  cities? 

This  last  aspect,  if  it  exists,  would  be  one  of  the  more  promising  aspects 
of  Promotion  Nationale  and  could  bear  more  detailed  studies.* 

III.  Popular  Participation 

The  general  impression  that  one  gets  in  studying  the  findings  pre- 
sented so  far  is  that  Promotion  Nationale  must  certainly  be  very  important 
for  the  community,  and  especially  for  the  workers1  families.  This,  how- 
ever, does  not  constitute  the  whole  picture.  One  can  distinguish  three 
stages  at  which  Promotion  Nationale  affects  the  people  and  their  feelings 
towards  the  whole  program.  The  first  one  is  at  the  preparatory  stage  when 
project  selection  takes  place.  Then  comes  the  execution  of  the  program  it- 
self. Finally,  and  probably  of  greatest  importance,  is  the  final  stage: 
what  effects  does  it  all  have  on  the  workers  livelihood?  Virtually  every- 
thing that  has  been  discussed  so  far  is  directly  related  to  the  execution 
stage.  It  is  now  proposed  to  examine  the  interactions  at  the  other  two 
stages;  for  they,  too,  determine  how  the  worker  perceives  Promotion  Nationale, 
and  consequently  the  extent  to  which  he  will  cooperate  in  the  whole  exer- 
cise. 

A.  The  Peasant  in  the  Preparatory  Phase 

During  the  preparatory  phase,  in  theory  the  peasant  is  to  participate 
in  the  selection  of  projects  collectively  and  indirectly  through  the  vil- 
lage or  communal  council.  He  can,  and  in  many  instances  does,  present  a 
list  of  the  projects  he  would  most  like  to  see  undertaken  in  his  area  in 
the  following  year.  But  in  the  end  he  has  very  little  influence  on  what 
is  finally  selected.  This  is  due  to  the  form  of  local  administration  in 


It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Goulmima  survey  sample  does  not  include 
those--if  any--who  have  already  emigrated. 
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Morocco,  which  is  a somewhat  uneasy  mixture  of  centralization  and  decentral- 
ization. 

On  th  hand,  the  elected  communal  council  and  its  president  in 
theory  possess  attain  important  prerogatives.  Very  generally  speaking, 
the  communal  council  settles  by  its  deliberations  the  affairs  of  the  com- 
mune.* In  practice,  however,  things  do  not  usually  work  that  way.  For, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  are  the  local  authorities,  the  caid,  the  sheikh 
and  the  moqqadem,  who  are  the  representatives  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Inte- 
rior. A certain  rivalry  seems  to  exist  in  many  areas  of  the  country  be- 
tween the  two  parts  of  this  two-headed  executive,  the  council  president  and 
the  local  authority.  By  the  sheer  power  of  the  State,  the  local  authori- 
ties always  come  up  on  top  in  the  solution  of  any  actual  or  potential  con- 
flict.2 

This  situation — which  may  be  described  by  saying  that  in  Morocco, 
the  farmers  are  still  minor  in  the  legal  sense--i$  recognized  by  the  offi- 
cial use  of  the  words  autorite  de  tutelle  (tutelage  authority  or  guardian) 
to  designate  the  State  and  its  representatives.  This  minor's  status  of  the 
local  collectivities  manifests  itself  in  the  selection  of  P.N.  projects 
where  in  the  end  it  is  the  local  authorities  who,  for  budgetary  or  other 
reasons,  decide  how  many  projects  and  which  projects  are  to  be  undertaken. 
Some  people  contend  that  such  a system  tends  to  produce — and  in  some  cases 
has  produced--the  selection  of  projects  which  benefit  only  a few,  especially 
the  retired  agents  of  the  State.  It  would  thus  be  interesting  to  find  out 
how  many  of  the  P.N.  workers  benefit  from  their  work,  and  how  much  they 
benefit. 

B.  The  Distribution  of  Benefits 

In  the  Goulmima  survey,  one  way  to  try  to  get  at  this  question  is 
through  the  study  of  land  ownership,  land  distance,  and  whether  or  not  the 
land  benefits  from  the  work.  As  in  all  traditional  societies,  family  ties 
in  Goulmima  are  very  strong.  Consequently  questions  were  asked  relating 
not  only  to  the  workers  themselves  but  also  to  their  relatives.  The  pro- 
jects were  all  related  to  irrigation,  Therefore  the  questions--and  the 
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Dahir  of  June  23,  1960  (modified  and  completed  by  the  dahir  1-62-279  of 
November  9,  1962)  cited  in  (Ben  Bachir,  1969),  p.  166. 

2 

For  further  discussion  see  (Ben  Bachir,  1969),  especially  Part  II,  pp. 
111-233;  and  (Chambergeat , 1965). 
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Table  4.10  - Landownership  and  the  Distribution  of  Benefit 
Among  P.N.  Workers  and  Their  Relatives 
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answers--were  fairly  straightforward.  The  findings  appear  in  Table  4.10. 

Over  60  per  cent  of  all  workers  feel  that  their  lands  benefit  di- 
rectly from  the  projects  they  are  working  on.  And,  more  importantly,  a 
greater  proportion  of  the  unskilled  than  of  the  other  workers  feel  that  way. 
Furthermore,  over  half  report  that  their  relatives  benefit.  These  facts 
may  be  significant  in  explaining  their  participation  on  the  worksites.  If 
one  adds  the  proportion  of  those  who  benefit  directly  (62.9  per  cent)  to 
the  proportion  among  those  who  do  not  benefit  but  whose  relatives  benefit 
(16.1  per  cent)  then  an  impressive  total  of  79.0  per  cent  does  bene- 
fit in  one  way  or  another,  directly  or  indirectly.  (These  results  must  be 
interpreted  with  caution,  however,  for  the  survey  included  P.N.  workers 
only  and  not  the  entire  population.)  At  least  in  the  Goulmima  region, 
people  work  on  Promotion  Nationale  partly  because  they  or  their  relatives 
benefit  from  the  P.N.  projects. 

When  the  results  are  broken  down  according  to  landownership  status, 
certain  characteristics  of  the  rural  society  emerge.  To  put  it  very  simply, 
if  land  be  taken  as  an  index  of  wealth,  the  poor  have  poor  relatives  and 
the  rich  have  rich  relatives.  More  precisely,  those  who  themselves  have 
land  tend  very  significantly  to  have  relatives  who  own  land:  and  further- 
more these  relatives  have  more  land  than  the  relatives  of  those  who  do  not 
own  land.  It  is  this  significant  correlation  which  explains  why,  of  those 
who  own  land  almost  three  times  as  many  as  of  those  who  do  not  own  land  feel 
that  their  relatives  benefit. 

C.  The  Training  Function 

Benefits  to  the  land  constitute  only  one  aspect  of  P.N.  effects  on 
the  workers.  There  are  others  which  may  affect  equally  how  the  workers 
view  Promotion  Nationale.  Among  them,  one  may  cite  the  social  overheads, 
such  as  better  roads,  better  public  buildings,  etc.  Another  aspect  relates 
to  training  or  skill-acquisition. 

The  term  "promotion  nationale"  means  national  development,  national 
improvement,  national  uplifting  not  only  in  terms  of  aggregate  physical 
output  of  goods  and  services  but  also  in  terms  of  individual  life  and  inner 
quality.  Thus,  by  definition,  "promotion"  in  this  sense  implies  that  the 
program  is  to  carry  out  some  training  function  so  that  the  worker  has  a 
better  chance  to  improve  his  lot.  On  the  type  of  projects  undertaken  in 
the  Goulmima  region,  the  only  kind  of  skills  that  can  be  taught  and  acquired 
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are  those  of  masons.  When  asked  whether  or  not  they  had  learned  any  skills 
on  P.N.  worksites,  only  20  out  of  the  251  workers  (or  less  than  8 per  cent) 
answered  affirmatively.  Such  a figure  is  quite  low.  This  is  definitely 
one  area  where  much  can  be  done  to  improve  the  performance  of  Promotion 
Nationale. 
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CHAPTER  5 


A LINEAR  PROGRAMMING  MODEL  OF  AN  ECONOMY 
WITH  A WORKS  PROGRAM 

The  last  two  chapters  have  dealt  mainly  with  the  micro  aspects  of 
Promotion  Nationale,  namely  individual  workers  and  projects.  At  this  point 
the  question  is  whether  to  consider  its  macro  aspects.  More  precisely,  is 
the  program  large  enough  to  justify  a macro  approach?  On  the  average,  total 
expenditures  on  Promotion  Nationale  (both  in  cash  and  in  kind)  over  the 
period  1961-1969  amounted  to 

0.62  per  cent  of  gross  domestic  product, 

4.57  per  cent  of  gross  investment, 

2.35  per  cent  of  budgetary  expenditures,  and 
10.33  per  cent  of  public  investment. ^ 

Thus  although  Promotion  Nationale  represents  a small  effort  in  comparison 
with  the  output  of  goods  and  services,  it  constitutes  a fairly  significant 
undertaking  relative  to  either  total  investment  or  public  investment.  Hence 
an  attempt  at  identifying  its  impact  on  the  economy  is  both  justified  and 
desirable. 

Section  I presents  the  model  which  is  applied  to  Morocco  (1961-1969) 
in  Section  II.  Some  implications  and  alternative  forms  of  the  model  are 
discussed  in  Section  III. 


I . The  Model 

The  problem  is  to  estimate  the  aggregate  effects  of  a works  program. 
The  solution  offered  here  is  a linear  programming  model  of  an  economy  which 
originally  has  a single  sector  producing  goods  and  services  that  are  con- 
sumed, invested,  or  exported.  The  initiation  of  the  works  program  intro- 
duces a second  sector  whose  output  cannot  be  exported  but  can  be  consumed 
or  invested.  However  only  the  investable  part  of  this  output  is  of  interest 
since  the  consumable  part  does  not  satisfy  effective  demand.  The  invest- 
able (or  useful)  part  can  go  into  investment  for  the  goods  and  services 

sector.  ^ 

*> 

Sources:  see  Tables  A4.3,  A4.5,  and  A4.7  in  Appendix  4. 
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The  model  consists  of  an  objective  function  and  a series  of  con- 
straints. The  objective  is  to  maximize  a social  welfare  function.  The 
constraints  consist  of  definitions,  behavioral  and  functional  constraints, 
as  well  as  policy  constraints.  The  variables  and  the  parameters  are  first 
defined  before  the  model  itself  is  presented. 

A.  The  Variables 

A * non-food  aid  actually  used, 

A*  = non-food  aid  available  (exogenous). 

C = consumption. 

F = food  aid  actually  used. 

F*  = food  aid  available  (exogenous). 

I = investment  into  the  goods  and  services  sector. 

= investable  part  of  the  works  program’s  output. 

IV  = welfare  function. 

X = output  of  the  works  program, 

V = output  of  the  goods  and  services  sector. 

B.  The  Parameters 

a = maximum  feasible  rate  of  growth  of  investment  ("absorptive 
capacity"). 

b = maximum  proportion  of  investment  which  can  originate  from  the 
works  program. 

d = social  rate  of  discount. 

f = ratio  of  the  works  program's  output  over  food  aid. 

g = ratio  of  the  works  program’s  output  over  government  expenditures. 

i = minimum  rate  of  growth  of  investment . 

k = marginal  capital  coefficient  (=  inverse  of  the  incremental 
capital-output  ratio). 

p = population  growth  rate. 

q = quality-adjustment  factor  for  the  investable  part  of  the  works 
program's  output. 

r = average  rate  of  raising  domestic  resources  ("rate  of  taxation") . 
t = time  index. 

T = terminal  year  of  the  program. 

u = maximum  proportion  of  the  works  program's  output  which  is  in- 
vestable (u  for  useful). 

C.  The  Welfare  Function  and  the  Constraints 

The  objective  function  to  be  maximized  is  the  sum  of  the  discounted 
value  of  consumption  in  each  year  during  the  period  under  consideration: 
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The  first  constraint  is  the  national  income  equality,  which  can  be 
formulated  as  a definition  of  consumption.  Since  there  is  effective  demand 
only  for  the  investable  part  of  the  works  program's  output,  the  equality 
takes  the  form1 

(1)  C(t)  = Y (t)  + A(t)  + F(t)  + Ix(t)  - I(t). 

This  simply  states  that  available  resources  must  match  their  uses.  The 
availabilities  consist  of  the  domestic  production  of  goods  and  services, 
the* net  imports  of  goods  and  services  (equal  to  total  foreign  aid),  and 
the  output  of  the  works  program  that  is  available  for  investment.  The  uses 
are  consumption  and  investment. 

All  food  aid  that  is  made  available  should  be  used,  otherwise  it  be- 
comes a lost  resource.  In  addition  more  foodstuffs  can  always  be  commer- 
cially purchased  so  that 

(2)  F (t)  £ F(t>*  . 

However  the  sum  of  food  and  non-food  aid  actually  used  cannot  exceed  the 
total  amount  of  aid  available: 

(3)  A(t)  + F(t)  i A(t)*  + F (t)*  . 

Relations  (2)  and  (3)  together  imply  that  no  more  non-food  aid  can  be  used 
than  is  made  available.  In  other  words,  while  non-food  aid  can  be  trans- 
formed into  food  aid  if  necessary,  the  reverse  transformation  cannot  be 
accomplished.  This  reflects  the  aid  situation  for  most  less  developed 
countries . 

One  of  the  main  reasons  (possibly  the  only  one)  for  instituting  a 
works  program  is  the  recognized  widespread  prevalence  of  unemployment  and/or 
underemployment.  Consequently  it  is  assumed  here  that  labor  is  in  surplus, 
and  capital  constitutes  the  only  limitation  to  output  in  the  goods  and  ser- 
vices sector: 

(4)  Y (t)  S Y(t  - 1)  + k • I(t  - 1), 

where  k is  the  capital  coefficient.  Because  of  the  form  of  the  welfare 
function  and  of  Equation  (1),  the  model  would  have  a tendency  to  keep  in- 
vestment low  as  possible.  To  avoid  this  phenomenon,  which  would  produce 

The  foreign  trade  sector  has  been  eliminated  from  the  present  model  by 
using  the  fact  that  the  trade  gap  must  be  filled  through  an  inflow  of 
external  resources  (both  food  aid  and  non-food  aid).  This  relation  al- 
lows the  substitution  of  A(t)  plus  F(t)  for  the  difference  between  im- 
ports and  exports  in  Equation  (1). 
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unrealistic  declines  in  output,  investment  in  any  given  year  is  required 
to  be  at  least  equal  to  investment  in  the  previous  year.  In  fact,  since 
the  model  refers  to  a less  developed  country,  it  is  assumed  that  one  of 
the  policy  goals  or  constraints  is  that  investment  must  grow  at  an  annual 
rate  of  at  least  i: 

(5)  I(t)  Ml  + i)  ‘ I(t  - 1)  . 

There  exists,  however,  an  upper  bound  to  the  increase  in  investment.  This 
limitation  in  absorptive  capacity  of  the  economy  is  expressed  by  the  con- 
straint 

(6)  I(t)  < (1  + a)  • I(t  - 1) 

where  a is  the  maximum  feasible  rate  of  investment. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  works  program  must  at  least  use  up  all  food  aid 
allocated  to  it: 

(7)  X(t)  £ f • F(t)  . 

This  is  because  food  aid  is  allocated  by  the  donors  for  specific  purposes, 
and  is  not  transferable  from  one  use  to  another.  In  particular  the  donors 
may  insist,  for  reasons  of  their  own,  that  at  least  a given  proportion  x 
of  food  aid  be  used  to  finance  the  works  program.  If  the  payment  in  kind 
accounts  for  a proportion  h of  the  program's  output,  then  it  can  be  shown 
that  f is  simply  equal  to  the  ratio  of  x over  h. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  works  program  must  not  exceed  the  budgetary 
expenditures  earmarked  for  it.  The  cash  part  of  the  expenditures  on  the 
works  program  is  financed  by  the  government.  The  government's  expenditures 
cannot  exceed  the  sum  of  resources  available  to  it.  These  originate  from 
cash  external  assistance  [A (t) ] , or  from  domestic  sources.  Domestic  re- 
sources include  tax  revenues  as  well  as  domestic  borrowings  and  treasury 
advances  (i.e.,  deficit  financing).  They  depend  on  the  output  of  goods 
and  services.  The  budget  constraint  on  the  works  program  is  thus 

(8)  X(t)  Sg-[r-  Y (t)  + Aft)] 

where  r is  the  average  rate  of  raising  domestic  resources  (or  "rate  of  tax- 
ation"). The  government  will  usually  insist  that  the  works  program  must 
not  absorb  more  than  a given  proportion  z of  its  total  expenditures.  The 
reason  is  that  there  always  exist  competing  uses  for  its  resources:  some 

of  these  are  at  least  as  urgent  and/or  as  productive  as  the  works  program. 
Given  the  parameters  h (proportion  of  payment  in  kind  over  total  expendi- 
tures on  the  works  program)  and  z,  it  can  be  shown  that  g is  the  ratio  of 
z over  (1  - h) . 
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The  present  formulation  of  the  "production  function"  of  the  works 
program  approximates  quite  closely  the  actual  procedure.  In  drawing  up 
a program  for  the  next  one  or  several  years,  the  decision-maker  probably 
has  some  idea  of  what  the  amount  of  food  aid  and  government  expenditures 
will  be.  Given  these  elements  and  the  experience  of  the  pas  , he  can 
determine  what  the  minimum  and  maximum  output  of  the  works  program  can  be 
on  the  basis,  respectively,  of  the  food  aid  and  the  government  expenditures. 

The  output  of  the  works  program  consists  of  a consumable  part- -such 
as  cleaning  the  municipal  gardens  or  the  streets-~for  which  there  is  as- 
sumed to  be  no  effective  (or,  at  least,  monetary)  demand,  and  an  investable 
part.  The  investable  part  is  determined  by  two  factors.  First,  it  depends 
on  the  proportion  u of  the  output  which  can  be  considered  to  add  to  the 
productive  capacity,  such  as  the  building  of  irrigation  networks.  Secondly, 
one  must  also  take  into  account  the  possibility  that  the  same  work  may  not 
be  as  good  when  accomplished  under  the  labor  mobilization  program  as  it 
would  be  under  a private  contractor.  This  can  be  due  to  several  reasons, 
such  as  less  thorough  project  preparation,  less  skilled  technical  super- 
vision, use  of  labor  intensive  techniques  where  capital  intensive  ones 
would  be  more  appropriate,  etc.  Consequently,  a quality  adjustment  factor 
q must  be  introduced.  This  factor  could  be  equal  to  1 if  it  is  deemed  that 
there  is  no  difference  in  work  quality  between  the  works  program  and  pri- 
vate contractors;  otherwise  it  is  less  than  1.  Thus  the  following  constraint 
prevails  on  the  supply  side  of  investable  output  of  the  works  program: 

(9)  Ix(t)  * q(t)u(t)  • X(t)  . 

On  the  demand  side  there  exists  also  a limitation  on  the  amount  of  invest- 
able output  of  the  works  program  which  can  be  effectively  absorbed  by  the 
economy : 

(10)  Ix(t)  < b • I(t)  . 

This  merely  states  that  only  a certain  (maximum)  proportion  b of  the  in- 
vestment into  the  goods  and  services  sector  can  originate  from  the  labor 
intensive  works  program  method.  To  take  the  extreme  case,  it  is  clearly 
not  possible  for  all  investment  goods  to  come  from  the  works  program.  As- 
suming, for  example,  that  the  program  builds  all  the  necessary  roads,  irri- 
gation canals  and  dams,  the  economy  would  still  need  generators  and  other 
types  of  machinery  which  the  works  program  could  not  produce. 

It  is  assumed  in  the  model  that  it  is  politically  infeasible  to  allow 
declines  in  per  capita  consumption.  This  policy  constraint  can  be  formulated 
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thus : 

(11)  C (t)  > (1  + p)  * C(t  - 1)  , 
where  p is  the  annual  population  growth  rate. 

Finally,  the  model  contains  the  usual  non-negativity  constraints  on 
the  variables:  A(t),  A(t)*f  C(t),  F(t),  F(t)*,  I(t),  yt),  X(t),  and  Y(t) 

must  all  be  greater  than  or  equal  to  zero. 

This  completes  the  specification  of  the  model.  For  convenience,  it 
is  presented  in  summary  form  in  Table  5.1.  The  model  consists  in  fact  of 

Table  5.1  - The  Linear  Programming  Model  of  An  Economy 

With  a Works  Program-  Summary  • 


Maximize  W = ST  — — 

t=i  a * djt 

subject  to  the  following  constraints: 


Constraint  No: 

Constraint 

Sub -Model  I: 

The  Goods  and 

Services  Sector 

1 

C(t)  = Y (t)  + I (t)  + A(t)  + F (t)  - I(t) 

2 

F (t)  ^ F (t)* 

, 3 

A(t)  + F(l)  ^ A(t)*  + F(t)* 

4 

Y(t)  ~ Y(t  - 1)  + k • I (t  - 1) 

5 

I(t)  = (1  + i)  ■ I(t  - 1) 

6 

I(t)  ± (1  + a)  • I (t  - 1) 

11 

C(t)  S (1  + p)  • C(t  - 1) 

Sub -Model  II: 

The  Works  Program 

7 

X(t)  ^ f • F(t) 

8 

X (t)  i g • frY(t)  + Aft)] 

9 

Ix(t)  § q(t)u(t)  • X(t) 

10 

Ix(t)  § b • I(t) 

A(t) , C(t),  F (t) , I(t),  Ix(t),  X(t),  Y (t)  | 0 

two  sub-models:  one  for  the  goods  and  services  sector  (constraints  1-6, 

11),  the  other  for  the  works  program  (constraints  7-10).  The  two  are  con- 
nected by  the  appearance  of  I (t)  in  equation  (1),  and  of  Y(t)  and  I (t 1 in 
relations  (8)  and  (10),  respectively. 

At  this  point,  a few  comments  are  offered.  First,  the  formulation 
of  the  national  income  equality  in  equation  (1)  specifies  the  fact  that, 
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other  things  the  same,  the  higher  the  investable  part  of  the  works  program's 
output,  the  higher  total  investment  in  the  economy.  This  brings  out  the 
importance  of  the  usefulness  factor  and  quality  adjustment  factor  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  food  aid  [through  relations  (2)  and  (7)]  and  of  non-food 
aid  [through  relations  (3)  and  (8)]  on  the  other  hand.  In  theory,  there 
is  general  agreement  that  a labor  mobilization  program  or  works  program 
--and,  through  it,  foreign  aid  in  cash  as  well  as  in  foodstuffs-~can  ac- 
tively contribute  to  capital  formation.  As  one  of  its  achievements,  the 
present  model  makes  it  possible  to  establish  not  only  whether--or  the  con- 
ditions under  which--but  also  how  much  such  a program  adds  to  investment. 

Secondly,  even  though  the  model  is  supposed  to  simulate  the  effects 
of  a labor  mobilization  program,  labor  does  not  appear  anywhere  in  its 
present  formulation.  This  is  because,  by  assumption,  labor  is  in  surplus 
and,  at  least  in  the  foreseeable  future,  will  not  represent  an  upper  limit 
to  output.  A lower  limit  on  employment  could,  however,  be  introduced. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  the  government  has  decided  that  employment  either 
in  absolute  or  in  percentage  terms  must  be  above  a certain  level.  This 
situation  could  be  reflected  in  the  model  by  introducing  an  additional 
policy  constraint,  such  as 

v Y(t)  ♦ vxX(t)  i (1  - j)  • L(0)ent 

where  j is  the  minimum  acceptable  rate  of  unemployment, 'n  the  growth  rate 
of  the  labor  force,  v and  vx  are  the  labor  coefficients,  and  L(0)  the  labor 
force  in  the  base  year  (the  year  before  the  program).  Although  the  prob- 
lems of  measuring  underemployment  and  making  it  comparable  to  straight  un- 
employment are  quite  sizable,*  they  are  not  insurmountable.  With  the  proper 
set  of  conventions,  the  labor  coefficients  can  be  estimated  and  the  con- 
straint introduced. 

II.  Application  to  Morocco:  1961-1969 

In  order  to  apply  the  model  to  a specific  case,  as  we  now  propose  to 
do,  it  is  necessary  to  estimate  the  various  parameters  and  establish  cer- 
tain initial  values  as  well  as  the  values  of  the  exogenous  variables.  The 
data  used  in  obtaining  these  different  magnitudes  are  reproduced  in  Appen- 
dix 4. 

*See  Chapter  1. 
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A.  Parameters,  Foreign  Aid,  and  Initial  Values 

For  reasons  already  discussed  in  a previous  part  of  this  study,  it 
is  estimated  that  the  minimum  appropriate  discount  rate  in  Morocco  is 

d = 0.10 

which  is  the  value  used  here. 

The  capital  coefficient  k has  been  estimated  on  the  basis  of  the  1960- 
1964  Plan  and  the  actual  experience  in  1951-1954.  The  1960-1964  Plan  pro- 
jected an  increase  in  value  added  of  2870  (in  million  of  dirhams)  from  1960 

1 7 

to  1965  for  a total  investment  of  5447  in  the  period  1960-1964.  The  cap- 
ital coefficient  used  in  the  Plan  was  thus  0.52.  This,  however,  appears 
to  be  too  high  in  the  light  of  past  experience.  Since  the  period  just  be- 
fore and  just  after  Moroccan  independence  in  1956  was  marked  by  large  out- 
flows of  capital  and  uncharacteristically  low  levels  of  investment,  only 
the  years  1951-1954  should  be  considered.  In  that  period  value  added  in- 
creased by  79.6  (in  billions  of  dirhams  at  1951  prices),  while  total  invest- 

T. 

ment  amounted  to  243.6  from  1951  to  1953.  The  actual  capital  coefficient 
was  thus  0,32.  The  value  used  in  the  model  is  the  average  of  the  1960-1964 
Plan  figure  and  the  one  actually  experienced  in  the  early  1950 Ts,  namely 

k = 0.42  . 

Similarly,  the  minimum  growth  rate  of  investment  i was  determined  on 
the  basis  of  the  Plan  value  and  an  actual  valu3.  Gross  investment  (in  mil- 
lions of  constant  dirhams)  was  planned  to  increase  from  1219  fin  196 1 4 to 
3010  in  1970, 5 which  represents  an  annual  growth  rate  of  10.5  per  cent. 
Between  1956  and  1960  actual  investment  rose  from  756  to  911  when  properly 
deflated  (in  terms  of  1958-59  prices) --a  growth  rate  of  4.7  per  cent.  Thus 
the  figure  used  here  is 

i = 0.076  . 

The  coefficient  of  absorptive  capacity  a was  estimated  solely  on  the 
basis  of  actual  observations.  When  expressed  in  constant  prices,  net  in- 

7 

vestment  rose  by  over  15  per  cent  between  1951  and  1952,  and  by  over  20 

^(Developpement  Industriel  1960-1964),  p,  33. 

"(Developpement  Industriel  1960-1964,,  p.  2. 

3 ' " " 

These  figures  are  derived  from  Table  A4.1  in  Appendix  4. 

4(Peveloppement  Industriel  1960-1964),  p.  34. 

5(Developpem6nt  Industrie!  1960-1964),  p.  41. 

6(Annuaire  Statistique  1960),  p.  340. 

7See  Appendix  4,  Table  A4.1. 
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per  cent  from  1960  to  1961. 1 Thus  the  maximum  possible  growth  rate  of 
investment  is  assumed  to  be 

a = 0.20  . 

In  establishing  the  values  of  f and  g,  the  output  of  the  works  pro- 
gram is  defined  to  be  equal  in  value  to  total  expenditures  on  it  (both  in 
cash  and  in  kind);  and  government  expenditures  is  the  sum  of  current  (in- 
cluding debt  service)  and  investment  expenditures.  Thus 

f = output  of  the  works  program  (DH) 
food  aid  (DH)  ’ 

g _ output  of  the  works  program  (DH) 
government  expenditures  (DH) 

For  year  1,  f and  g are  set  equal  to  the  observed  values  of  these  ratios. 
For  years  2 through  9,  these  values  are  multiplied  by  2 because  Promotion 
Nationale  existed  for  only  half  the  first  year.  They  are  assumed  to  be, 
respectively,  the  minimum  ratio  of  the  works  program's  output  ovev  food 

aid  and  the  maximum  ratio  of  the  works  program's  output  over  government 
expenditures: 

f = 0.22  for  t = 1 , 

f = 0.45  for  t ^ 1 

(the  difference  between  0.45  and  0.22  x 2 being  due  to  rounding);  and 

g - 0.016  for  t - 1 , 

g = 0.032  for  t ^ 1 . 

The  P.N.  program  is  divided  along  two  lines.2  On  the  one  hand,  pro- 
jects are  classified  into  three  categories  according  to  their  nature:  mise 
en  vaTeur  (or  land  improvement),  infrastructure,  and  equipment.  It  is  as- 
sumed--and,  admittedly,  this  is  quite  arbitrary--that  only  the  first  two 
constitute  useful  or  productive  projects.  Hence 

„ = mise  en  valeur  + infrastructure  (man-days) 
total  Promotion  Nationale  (man -days)  ' 

On  the  other  hand,  the  projects  fall  under  Part  I or  Part  II  depending  on 
whether  they  are  administered  by  a technical  service  or  the  local  authori- 
ties. There  is  some  evidence  that,  for  various  reasons  discussed  earlier, 
projects  under  Part  I are  better  done  than  those  under  Part  II.  In  many 
cases  they  are  even  reported  to  be  of  a quality  comparable  to  those  done 
by  private  contractors  or  to  regular  projects  of  the  technical  services. 

*See  Appendix  4,  Tables  A4.3  and  A4.4 
2 

See  Chapter  3 for  more  details. 

O 
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Consequently  the  quality  adjustment  factor  is  estimated  on  the  basis  of 
the  assumption  that  Part  I projects  are  as  good  as  privately  done  projects, 
and  Part  II  projects  are  only  half  as  good,  that  is, 


Part  I 
Total  P.N. 


+ 0.5 


q = 0.5  (1  + 


Part  I 


(Total  P.N.  - Part  I) 
Total  P.N. 

(man-days). 


r) 


Total  P.N.  (man-days)' 

The  investable  coefficient  is  the  product  of  q and  u.  It  is  higher  with 
a higher  proportion  of  mise  en  valeur  and  infrastructure  projects,  and  with 
a greater  share  of  the  P.N.  program  administered  by  the  technical  services. 
A 1960  observer  endowed  with  perfect  foresight  would  have  been  able  to 
forecast  the  actual  values  of  q*u  in  1961  and  1969.  The  values  used  in 
the  model  are  computed  on  the  assumption  that  the  coefficient  grew  in 
linear  fashion  from  the  value 


q • u = 0.415 

actually  observed  in  1961  to  the  value 

q • u = 0.600 

actually  observed  in  1969.* 

The  maximum  proportion  b of  investment  which  can  originate  from  the 
works  program  can  only  be  roughly  estimated.  The  value  used  here  was  chosen 
as 

b = 0.05  . 

This  appears  to  be  a reasonably  low  figure. 

The  population  is  assumed  to  grow  at  an  annual  rate  of 

p = 0.025 

on  the  basis  of  the  figure  used  in  the  1960-1964  Plan.2 

From  observed  values  in  1957-1960,  the  average  propensity  to  raise 
domestic  resources  ("rate  of  taxation”)  has  been  estimated  to  be3 

r = 0.23  . 

The  (exogenous)  available  foreign  aid  figures  are  taken  to  be  equal 
to  the  observed  values.  Total  foreign  aid  is  obtained  from  O.E.C.D.  publi- 
cations. Food  aid— which,  for  the  present  study,  is  assumed  to  come  ex- 
clusively from  II. S,  P.L.  480-is  obtained  from  a U.S.A.I.D.  source.  The 
values  of  (A*  + F*) , F*,  and  A*  are  shown  in  Appendix  4,  Table  A4.5. 


JSee  Appendix  4,  Table  A4.7. 

2 (Plan  1960-1964),  p.  7. 

3 

This  figure  is  derived  from  Table  A4.2  in  Appendix  4. 
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In  addition  to  the  various  parameters  and  the  availability  (and 
composition)  of  foreign  aid,  initial  values  are  needed  in  order  for  the 
model  to  start  at  the  appropriate  level.  They  are  taken  as  the  values 
observed  in  1960 : ^ 

Y (0)  = 8200  , 

1(0)  = 520  , 

C(0)  = 7880  , 

It  must  be  noted  that  consumption  in  this  model  includes  not  only  consump- 
tion in  the  usual  sense  but  also  depreciation  and  changes  in  inventories. 
This  is  necessary  for  internal  consistency  of  the  data  since  investment 
is  defined  as  net  investment. 

B.  The  Optimal  Solution:  Morocco,  1961-1969 

1*  General  performance.  The  variable  values  and  the  shadow  prices 
in  the  optimal  solution  are  on  Table  5.2  and  Table  5.3,  respectively. 
Overall  the  model  performs  remarkably  well  in  retracing  the  evolution  of 
the  1960's.  Except  in  the  first  year  (and  for  reasons  discussed  later), 
all  foreign  aid  available  is  used  up.  The  model  values  of  the  other  vari- 
ables are,  on  the  average,  higher  than  the  observed  values.  Ignoring  off- 
setting  errors,  the  mean  divergences  between  observed  and  model  values  for 
the  different  values  are: 

Consumption  C:  3.8  per  cent, 

Gross  domestic  product  Y:  3.6  per  cent, 

Net  investment  I:  13.4  per  cent,  and 

Works  program's  output  X:  30.5  per  cent. 

The  differences  between  model  and  observed  values  originate  from 
various  sources.  First,  the  model  yields  optimal  values.  The  actual  ob- 
servations may  be  feasible  in  terms  of  the  present  model,  but  they  are  not 
necessarily  optimal.  And  even  if  they  were  optimal  in  terms  of  some  other 

*See  Appendix  4,  Table  A4.3. 

2 

“The  error  criterion  used  is 

£ |va(t)  - Vm(tll 
t»l  va(t) 

9 

where  Va  = actual  value  of  variable  V, 

Vm  = model  value  of  variable  V. 
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Table  5.2  - Actual  and  Model  Values  of  Variables 
in  the  Optimal  Solution:  Morocco,  1961-1969 

(in  millions  of  dirhams  at  1960  prices) 


ca 

cm 

Ya 

ym 

ia 

im 

i m 

(1) 

(2) 

(31 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

1961 

7 738 

8 133 

7 936 

8 418 

631 

625 

0 

1962 

8 697 

8 337 

8 924 

8 681 

676 

750 

31 

1963 

8 950 

8 562 

9 399 

8 996 

847 

900 

35 

1964 

8 845 

8 888 

9 474 

9 374 

764 

968 

38 

1965 

8 921 

9 253 

9 696 

9 780 

783 

1 042 

45 

1966 

8 875 

9 530 

9 469 

10  218 

860 

1 121 

44 

1967 

9 483 

9 780 

10  125 

10  689 

1 162 

1 206 

45 

1968 

10  671 

10  409 

11  345 

11  195 

1 206 

1 298 

53 

1969 

10  470 

10  847 

11  383 

11  741 

1 326 

1 397 

58 

xa 

Xm 

A3 

Am 

Fa 

pin 

j 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(ID 

(12) 

(13) 

i 

i 

1961 

34 

34 

400 

186 

152 

154 

1962 

64 

71 

226 

226 

149 

149 

1963 

52 

76 

301 

301 

131 

131 

1964 

54 

79 

299 

299 

146 

146 

1965 

47 

85 

412 

412 

60 

60 

1966 

79 

84 

267 

267 

122 

122 

1967 

76 

82 

96 

96 

156 

156 

1968 

70 

93 

323 

323 

135 

135 

1969 

67 

96 

300 

300 

145 

145 

Source:  The  actual  values  are  computed  from  the  data  contained  in 

Appendix  4. 


Notes:  1.  The  values  are  rounded  to  the  nearest  unit. 

2.  Superscripts:  a = actual  (observed)  unit. 

m = model  values. 

3.  Consumption  figures  include  depreciation  allowances  and 
changes  in  inventories.  Investment  figures  are  net  of 
depreciation.  For  depreciation,  see  Table  A4.4. 


system,  the  actual  welfare  function  probably  differs  from  the  one  used 
here. 

Second,  the  model  does  not  take  into  account  the  cyclical  and  other 
variations  (due  mainly  to  weather  factors)  in  the  output  Y,  especially  in 
the  agricultural  sector. 

Third,  the  model  produces  net  investment  much  higher  than  the  ob- 
served values.  This  is  attributable  to  a high  absorptive  capacity  coeffi- 
cient which  allowed  investment  to  grow  at  a rapid  pace  in  the  first  three 
years.  It  is  also  due  in  large  part  to  the  minimum  required  growth  rate 
of  investment,  which  was  fairly  high. 

ERiC 
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Table  5.3  - Shadow  Prices  in  the  Optimal  Solution: 
Morocco,  1961-1969 


Year 

National 

Income 

Equality 

0)2/ 

Food  Aid 
Utilization 
Constraint 
(2) 

Total  For- 
eign Aid 
Constraint 
(3) 

Productive 

Capacity 

Constraint 

(4) 

Minimum 
Growth  of 
Investment 
Constraint 

(S) 

Absorptive 

Capacity 

Constraint 

(6) 

1961 

0.0^ 

w 

5.75679 

2,52467 

1962 

1.71283 

.02401 

1.73684 

5.75679 

.08901 

1963 

.75100 

.01108 

.76208 

4.03844 

.08808 

1964 

.68300 

.01058 

.69358 

3.28489 

.50239 

1965 

.62100 

.01008 

.63108 

2.59946 

.84680 

1966 

.56400 

.00957 

.57357 

1.97614 

.98121 

1967 

.51300 

.00908 

.52208 

1.40994 

.93809 

1968 

.46700 

.00861 

.47561 

.89485 

.74436 

1969 

.42400 

.00814 

. 43214 

.42587 

.42400 

Food  Aid 

Budget 

Supply 

Absorption 

Minimum 

Vrta  v 

Constraint 

Constraint 

Constraint 

Constraint 

Growth  of 

1 lal 

on  Works 

on  Works  • 

on  Invest- 

on  Invest - 

Consumption 

Program 

Program 

able  X 

able  X 

Constraint 

V) 

(8) 

(9) 

(101 

an 

1961 

0.0 

0.0 

1962 

.75022 

1.71283 

.88683 

1963 

.34621 

.75100 

1964 

.33057 

.68300 

1965 

.31485 

.62100 

1966 

.29892 

.56400 

1967 

.28369 

.51300 

1968 

.26899 

.467°0 

1969 

1 

.25440 

.42400 

Notes:  a / , 

ihe  column  number  corresponds  to  the  constraint  number  in 
the  model. 


— ^Blanks  are  associated  with  basic  variables,  i.e.,  constraints 
that  are  not  effective  or  binding. 

0.0  indicates  that  the  activity  is  part  of  an  alternate  optimum. 


Fourth,  the  relatively  large  errors  in  the  model  values  of  X is  caused 
by  an  over-optimistic  view  of  how  much  of  its  resources  the  government  was 
willing  to  put  into  the  works  program,  i.e.,  the  g coefficient  (ratio  of  X 
over  government  expenditures)  must  have  been  chosen  too  high.  This  is  in 
fact  confirmed  by  computing  the  actual  ratio  of  X over  government  expendi- 
tures. This  figure  approaches  0.032  (the  value  used  in  this  application! 
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only  in  1962,  1966  and  1967.*  In  the  other  years  it  remains  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  0.020.  This  means  that  in  reality  the  government  allocated  to 
the  works  program  a much  smaller  share  of  its  resources  than  the  model--on 
the  basis  of  the  first  year's  experience- -assumed  it  would  do. 

Finally,  the  g coefficient  also  explains  why  the  model  values  of  X 
experienced  a decline  from  1965  to  1967.  The  cause  is  the  drastic  fall  in 
available  non-food  aid  which  occurred  in  that  period:  this  affects  the  out- 

put of  the  works  program  X through  the  budget  constraint  (8). 

2.  The  first  year.  An  analysis  of  the  variable  values  and  of  the 
shadow  prices  yields  much  insight  into  the  workings  of  the  model.  A notable 
feature  arises  in  connection  with  the  first  year.  It  is  the  apparent  in- 
ability or  unwillingness  of  the  model  to  use  all  available  resources.  In 
particular,  foreign  aid  is  not  used  up.  This  appears  to  go  against  the 
intuitive  notion  that,  surely,  all  foreign  aid  can  always  be  channeled  into 
consumption.  Although  irrational  at  first  sight,  this  behavior  is  in  facf 
quite  optimal  in  terms  of  the  model.  In  brief,  the  whole  trouble  arises 
from  requiring  a minimum  growth  of  consumption  in  each  and  every  year  (con- 
straint 11).  If  consumption  in  year  1 is  allowed  to  rise  above  a certain 
level  (in  this  case:  8133),  the  increase  in  productive  capacity  in  that  year 

will  not  make  it  possible  to  produce  a p (=  2.5)  per  cent  increase  in  year 
2 1 s consumption. 

Since  the  resources  available  for  consumption  are  already  not  fully 
utilized,  it  is  evident  that  making  one  more  unit  of,  say,  foreign  aid  avail- 
able would  not  change  the  optimum.  The  shadow  price  here  is  zero.  In  f-xt 
it  is  possible  that  in  some  cases  the  shadow  price  be  negative.  Such  re- 
sults have  actually  been  achieved  in  earlier  versions  of  the  model.  Under 
those  situations,  making  one  more  unit  of  resources  available  is  positively 
harmful.  To  give  a specific  example,  '’forcing”  the  economy  to  consume  one 
more  unit  of  food  aid  under  such  circumstances. makes  it  so  hard  to  satisfy 
the  requirement  for  a minimum  growth  of  consumption  that  the  economy  is 
willing  to  pay  somebody  a positive  amount  to  throw  away  that  extra  unit! 

In  more  general  terms,  there  may  be  cases  where  food  aid  is  so  counter- 
productive (in  terms  of  the  social  welfare  function)  that  the  intended  recip- 
ient country  would  be  willing  to  pay  the  donor  country  in  order  to  reduce 


Tht?n*rrors  in  X for  those  three  years  average  to  only  8.4  per  cent,  as 
opposed  to  30.5  per  cent  for  the  entire  period  1961-1969.  Thus  g is  indeed 
the  crucial  element  here. 
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the  food  aid,  or  at  least  not  to  force  any  more  of  it  into  the  recipient 
country.  This  payment  would  be  in  the  form  of  a reduction  in  the  total 
volume  of  aid.  This  phenomenon  must  account  in  a large  part  for  the  fact 
that  each  unit  of  commodity  aid  is  valued  by  the  recipient  country  at  only 
a fraction  of  the  nominal  value. 

3.  Pattern  of  investment.  The  requirement  for  a minimum  growth  of 
consumption  also  explains  the  pattern  of  investment.  In  the  first  three 
years,  investment  grows  at  the  maximum  possible  rate.  This  is  in  order  to 
build  up  enough  productive  capacity  so  that  consumption  can  grow  at  the 
rate  p.  In  the  later  years,  the  need  is  no  longer  so  pressing.  The  accu- 
mulated productive  capacity  is  enough  to  satisfy  the  requirement.  Conse- 
quently, investment  grows  only  at  the  minimum  acceptable  rate. 

The  pattern  of  investment  is  quite  sensitive  to  the  discount  rate, 
at  least  in  the  range  from  10  to  20  per  cent.  At  10  per  cent,  investment 
in  year  2 is  at  its  maximum  (750)  and  therefore  consumption  at  a minimum 
(8337) . Since  investment  and  consumption  represent  the  only  uses  of  re- 
sources, and  since  they  are  alternatives  to  each  other,  in  any  given  year 
the  only  way  to  increase  one  is  to  reduce  the  other.  On  an  intuitive  basis 
it  is  obvious  that,  given  the  formulation  of  the  social  welfare  function, 
the  higher  the  discount  rate  the  more  the  model  will  value  consumption  in 
earlier  years.  Consequently,  the  higher  d the  more  it  will  try  to  increase 
early  year  consumption.  This  is  confirmed  by  trying  different  values  of  d. 
At  d = .15,  investment  in  year  2 is  reduced  to  692  and  consumption  rises 
correspondingly  to  8395  (which  is  reflected  in  a higher  value  for  year  1 
also:  8190).  For  d = .20,  the  respective  figures  are  673,  8414  (and  8209) 

Given  the  requirement  for  a minimum  growth  in  investment,  673  is  the  lowest 
possible  value.  Thus  d = .10  yields  the  lowest  possible  value  of  consump- 
tion (or  highest  value  of  investment)  for  year  2,  and  hence  for  year  1 as 
well;  and  d * .20  yields  the  highest.  Since  the  constraints  on  absorptive 
capacity  and  on  minimum  growth  of  investment  cannot  be  violated  it  is  evi- 
dent, first,  that  any  discount  rate  below  10  per  cent  will  not  change  the 
optimal  variable  values  obtained  from  d = .10.  And,  secondly,  any  discount 
rate  above  20  per  cent  will  not  change  the  optimal  variable  values  obtained 
from  d = .20.  In  general  terms,  compared  with  d = .10  or  less,  d = .15  or 
.20  or  higher  are  associated  with  consumption  values  that  are  higher  in  the 
first  four  years  and  lower  in  the  last  five  years  for  the  period  1961-1969. 
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In  considering  the  pattern  of  investment  and  consumption,  the  main 
conclusion  is  that  the  only  way  to  increase  consumption  in  a given  year  is 
to  reduce  investment  in  that  year--with  the  limits  imposed  by  the  constraints 
on  absorptive  capacity  and  minimum  growth  of  investment.  Whether  it  is  op- 
timal to  reduce  investment  in  this  fashion  depends  on  the  social  rate  of  dis- 
count: the  higher  this  rate,  the  more  profitable  (in  terms  of  the  social 

welfare  function)  such  reductions  become.  It  is  in  fact  conceivable  that 
for  high  enough  discount  rates  it  would  become  optimal  to  reduce  investment 
to  very  low  levels,  possibly  to  zero.  This  is  precisely  the  reason  why  the 
model  contains  a requirement  for  a minimum  growth  of  investment. 

4-  Value  of  foreign  aid  and  national  income  equality.  After  year  1, 
the  shadow  price  associated  with  the  national  income  equality  (column  1, 

Table  5.3)  is  simply  1/(1  + d)*.  Each  unit  of  resource  available  for  con- 
sumption is  valued  at  its  contribution  to  welfare,  which  is  equal  to  the  co- 
efficient associated  with  it  in  the  objective  function.  The  only  exception 
arises  in  year  2 where  the  shadow  price  is 

1.71283  = 1/(1  + d)2  + 0.88683. 

This  is  because  each  additional  unit  made  available  in  that  year  not  only 
increases  the  welfare  function  by  0.826  in  year  2 but  also  raises  consumption 
in  future  years  by  an  amount  valued  at  0.88683  (the  shadow  price  of  constraint 
11).  In  terms  of  the  model,  the  value  of  the  shadow  price  associated  with 
the  national  income  equality  is 

dW  = dW  _ 1 

dC(t)  dRHS(t).  (1  + d)* 
where  RHS  is  the  right  hand  side  of  equation  (1) . 

The  contribution  of  food  aid  and  non-food  aid  to  the  social  welfare 
function  can  be  determined.  Each  additional  unit  of  non-food  aid  contributes 
that  unit --properly  discounted— to  consumption,  directly  through  the  national 
income  equality;  and  indirectly,  through  the  government  budget,  it  adds  g-qu 
-properly  discounted.  Except  for  year  1 when  foreign  aid  is  in  surplus, 
the  total  contribution  of  cash  aid  in  year  t is  therefore 

f (1  + g • qu) 

(1  + d) 

which  is  simply  dW/dA(t).  It  can  be  checked  that  this  expression  corresponds 
to  column  (3)  in  Table  5.3,  where  0.88693  must  be  added  in  year  2 for  reasons 
already  discussed.  Thus  column  (3)  represents  the  value  or  shadow  price  of 
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non-food  aid  to  the  economy. 

Each  additional  unit  of  food  aid  also  contributes  directly  to  con- 
sumption an  amount  equal  to  1/(1  + d)*.  However,  given  that  available  total 
foreign  aid  is  fixed  in  any  year,  one  more  unit  of  food  aid  used  means  one 
less  unit  of  non-food  aid  (by  relations  2 and  3).  Consequently  a unit  in- 
crease in  food  aid  actually  used  beyond  the  amount  of  food  aid  available 
has  two  effects.  On  the  one  hand  it  raises  consumption  by  1/(1  + d)*.  But, 
on  the  other,  it  occasions  a reduction  in  cash  aid  which,  through  the  gov- 
ernment budget  (constraint  8),  implies  a reduction  of  g-qu  in  the  social 
welfare  function.  The  net^  effect  of  substituting  a unit  of  food  aid  for  cash 
aid  is  thus  a reduction  in  the  social  welfare  function  in  the  amount  of 

r (g  ' qu) 

(1  ♦ d)1 

which  is  equal  to  -dW/dF(t).  Column  2 of  Table  5.3  is  this  discounted  value 
of  g-qu.  It  can  be  interpreted  in  two  different  ways.  First,  it  shows  the 
loss  in  social  welfare  resulting  from  using  one  unit  of  cash  aid  to  purchase 
foodstuffs  above  the  amount  of  food  aid  available.  Secondly,  it  represents 
the  gain  that  could  be  derived  if,  given  the  total  amount  of  foreign  aid, 
one  unit  of  food  aid  could  be  exchanged  for  a unit  of  non-food  aid. 

This  aspect  of  the  model  supports  a notion  that  one  would  hold  on  the 
basis  of  a priori  reasoning,  namely  that  food  aid  is  less  productive  or  use- 
ful than  non-food  aid.  This  is  because  commodity  aid  represents  the  extreme 
form  of  aid  tying,  and  aid  tying  always  reduces  the  true  value  (as  opposed 
to  the  nominal  value)  of  aid  to  the  recipient  country--except  in  the  unlikely 
case  where  the  recipient  country  would  have  imported,  at  the  same  cost  and 
in  the  same  amount,  precisely  the  commodity  to  which  aid  is  tied. 

In  considering  constraints  1 (national  income  equality),  2 (food  aid 
utilization  constraint),  8 (budget  constraint  on  works  program),  and  9 (sup- 
ply constraint  on  investable  X)  some  relationships  emerge  which  throw  addi- 
tional light  cn  the  nature  of  the  difference  between  food  and  non-food  aid. 

Let  s.p.(-,.  stand  for  the  shadow  prices  corresponding  to  constraint  c.  Since 
the  food  aid  constraint  on  the  works  program  and  the  absorption  constraint 
on  investable  X are  not  effective  in  the  present  solution,  the  following 
equalities  can  be  observed.  First, 

s.p.(l)  = s.p.  (9) . 

This  is  because  according  to  the  national  income  equality,  each  additional 
unit  of  Ix(t)  increases  C(t)  by  one  unit— other  things  the  same.  Secondly, 
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s.p. (2)  = g • [s.p. (8)]  . 


In  words  the  difference  in  the  value  of  food  aid  and  non-food  aid  is  equal 
to  the  value  of  X as  represented  by  s.p. (8),  multiplied  by  g--the  ratio  of 


X over  government  expenditures,  which  provides  an  indication  of  government 
resources  used  in  the  works  program.  Thirdly,  however,  X itself  is  only 
valued  because  it  contributes  to  Ix,  which  is  associated  with  column  (9) . 
This  explains  why 


and  ultimately 


s.p. (8)  = q(t)u(t)  • [s.p. (9)]  . 
s-P. (2)  = g • q(t)u(t)  ' [s.p. (9)]  . 


5-  Productive  capacity  and  works  program.  Constraint  (4) --the  pro- 
ductive capacity  constraint--represents  the  crucial  element  for  determining 
the  true  role  of  a works  program  in  the  process  of  capital  formation.  The 
first  noteworthy  characteristic  is  that  the  economy  works  at  full  capacity 
every  year.  The  productive  capacity  constraint  is  always  effective;  or, 
alternatively,  all  available  productive  capacity  is  fully  used.  The  shadow 
prices  associated  with  the  productive  capacity  constraint  (column  4,  Table 
5.3)  reveal  a very  interesting  relationship  with  various  parameters  of  the 
model,  except  for  year  1 which  presents  certain  problems  already  discussed. 
For  each  year  y = 2 to  9,  the  shadow  price  is 

9 

s-P- (4)  = Z Yf~d)T  • (1  + r • g • q(t)u(t)). 

(For  year  2,  when  the  requirement  for  a minimum  growth  in  consumption  is  ef- 
fective, the  shadow  value  of  0.88683  must  be  added  to  the  term  1/(1  + d)1.) 

This  pattern  has  the  follow.ing--very  logical--explanation.  An  addi- 
tional unit  of  productive  capacity  in  year  t is  represented  by  a unit  in- 
crease in  the  magnitude  [Y(t  - 1)  + k • I (t  - 1)].  Each  unit  increase  in 
the  productive  capacity  in  year  t has  the  following  effects.  First,  it  con- 
tributes one  unit  to  C(t),  which  enters  into  the  welfare  function  with  the 
proper  discount  rate,  i.e.  1/(1  + d)*.  Secondly,  since  the  model  does  not 
have  any  physical  deterioration  or  obsolescence  working  on  the  productive 
capacity,  this  same  unit  also  contributes  to  consumption  in  subsequent  years. 
The  sum  of  these  two  direct  effects  is 


9 

2 — - 
t=y  (1  + 


1 


d)1 


Thirdly,  indirect  effects  of  this  increase  in  productive  capacity  are  felt 
through  the  investable  output  of  the  works  program.  A unit  increase  in 
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productive  capacity  raises  government  resources  by  r--the  average  rate  of 
raising  domestic  resources.  This  allows  the  works  program  output  to  increase 
by  r-g  since  the  budget  represents  the  effective  constraint  on  X.  In  turn, 
since  the  supply  constraint  on  investable  X prevails,  this  occasions  a rise 
of  r-g-q(t)u(t)  units  in  1^.  Fourthly,  a similar  increase  in  investable  X 
is  felt  in  every  succeeding  year.  The  sum  of  these  two  indirect  effects, 
when  properly  discounted,  is 

A 1 

£ 77  7 77t  (r  • 2 • q(t)u(t))  . 
t=y  l1  + a)1 

These  four  direct  and  indirect  effects  of  the  increase  in  productive  capac- 
ity--which  represents  dW/dY(t) --produce  the  shadow  prices  associated  with 
constraint  (4). 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  analysis  that  the  works  program  per- 
forms  a very  specific  function,  namely  that  of  introducing  a feedback  from 
the  productive  capacity  to  itself.  The  extent  of  this  feedback  can  be  quanti- 
fied in  the  present  case  by  separating  the  direct  and  indirect  effects,  as  is 
done  in  Table  5.4.  Although  the  relative  share  of  the  indirect  effects  re- 
mains very  small,  it  is  definitely  growing  from  year  2 to  year  9,  because  of 
increases  in  the  coefficient  of  investable  X.  This  latter  aspect  is  most 
intriguing. 


Table  5.4  - Direct  and  Indirect  Effects  of  Changes 
in  Productive  Capacity:  Morocco,  1961-1969 


Year 

Marginal  Value 
of  Productive 
Capacity 
(1) 

Value 
of  Direct 
Variation 
(2) 

Value 

of  Indirect 
Variation 
(3) 

Relative  Share 
of  Indirect 
Variation 
(4) 

1961 

5.75679 

5.75800 

1962 

5.75679 

5.735831/ 

0.02096 

0.00364 

1963 

4.03844 

4.02300 

0.01544 

0.00382 

1964 

3.28489 

3.27200 

0.01289 

0.00392 

1965 

2.59946 

2.58900 

0.01046 

0.00402 

1966 

1.97614 

1.96800 

0.00814 

0.00412 

1967 

1.40994 

1.40400 

0.00594 

0.00421 

1968 

0.89485 

0.89100 

0.00385 

0.00430 

1969 

0.42585 

0.42400 

0.00185 

0.00434 

Sources:  (1)  = shadow  prices  of  the  productive  capacity  constraint. 

(2)  and  (3):  see  text. 

(4)  = (3)/(l). 

Not  G * 3./ 

- 4.84900  + 0.86683  = 5.73583. 
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Thus  the  works  program  contributes  to  capital  formation  in  two  ways. 
The  first  one--the  one  that  is  usually  discussed,  and  analyzed  briefly  be- 
low--is  through  1^  adding  directly  to  I.  There  exists,  however,  a second 
way  which  has  been  neglected  so  far  in  the  literature:  it  may  be  called 

the  feedback  effect.  Through  the  intermediary  of  the  government  budget 
the  works  program  permits  an  additional  unit  of  investment--whether  origin- 
ating from  the  works  program  or  from  other  sources--to  add  more  to  produc- 
tive capacity  than  that  unit  alone.  In  a manner  of  speaking,  the  works 
program  acts  as  a savings  bank  which  rewards  the  economy  for  each  unit  of 
investment  by  paying  interest  or  dividend  on  it.  This  feedback  effect, 
though  small,  constitutes  an  important  aspect  of  works  programs. 

As  for  the  direct  contribution  of  thr;  works  program  to  capital  forma- 
tion through  1^,  it  can  also  be  estimated.  In  the  period  1962-1969,  the 
average  yearly  contribution  amounted  to  4.00  per  cent  if  one  compares  I 
with  the  model  values  of  I;  and  4.62  per  cent  if  one  compares  it  with  the 
actually  observed  I (see  Table  5.2). 

III.  The  Model  and  Beyond 
A.  Some  Implications  of  the  Model 

1.  The  optimal  works  program.  Trying  to  judge  reality  on  the  basis 
of  any  kind  of  model  is  an  exercise  subject  to  a high  probability  of  error. 
For  one  thing,  a model  cannot  include  all  the  constraints  that  are  opera- 
tive in  the  real  world.  For  another,  the  actual  welfare  function--if  there 
is  one,  implicit  or  explicit--is  rarely  the  same  as  the  model's  maximand. 
Thus  in  comparing  actual  performance  in  the  period  1961-1969  with  the  model 
results  for,  say,  the  works  program  (columns  8 and  9,  Table  5.2)  it  would 
be  foolhardy  to  state,  without  adequate  qualifications,  that  the  actual  X 
was  below  the  optimal. 

Under  the  present  model,  the  best  works  program  would  be  one  which 
produced  as  much  investable  output  as  the  economy  can  absorb,  i.e.  such  that 
both  the  supply  and  absorption  constraints  on  investable  X (relations  8 and 
9)  are  simultaneously  effective.  Clearly,  producing  more  than  the  economy 


The  model's  capabilities  are  very  limited  at  this  stage  precisely  be- 
cause relations  8 and  9 represent  the  crucial  elements  in  determining  the 
works  program's  contribution  to  capital  formation.  The  reason  is  that  the 
coefficient  of  investabi lity  q(t)u(t)  and  the  proportion  b of  investment 
which  can  originate  from  the  works  program  have  been  chosen  more  or  less 
arbitrarily.  Only  a very  detailed  study  of  a large  sample  of  P.N.  projects 
would  allow  a satisfactorily  accurate  estimation  of  q(t)u(t)  and  b. 
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can  absorb  will  add  nothing  to  social  welfare*  And  producing  less  than 
that  amount  means  that  allocating  more  resources  to  the  works  program 
would  not  be  a bad  idea. 

In  the  foregoing  application  to  Morocco  only  the  supply  constraint 
(8)  is  effective.  If  the  estimate  of  b = 0.05  is  fairly  close  to  the  ac- 
tual value  of  the  absorption  coeffici  *nt  for  investable  X,  then  it  can  be 
concluded  that  the  investable  X actually  realized  in  1961-1960  have  been 
below  the  optimal  levels.  Assuming  that  the  government  is  not  willing  to 
increase  the  proportion  of  its  resources  devoted  to  the  works  program, 
there  exist  two  ways  of  increasing  I : they  are  not  mutually  exclusive. 

On  the  one  hand  the  proportion  of  the  output  of  the  works  program  that  is 
investable  can  be  raised  by  increasing  the  share  of  useful  projects  in  the 
program,  or  by  improving  the  quality  of  work  accomplished,  or  both.  On 
the  other,  the  government  resources  can  be  boosted  by  raising  the  "rate  of 
taxation,"  or  by  somehow  obtaining  more  non-food  aid,  or  both.  Of  these 
two  methods,  the  former--striving  to  have  a more  productive  program- -seems 
to  be  the  easiest  to  attain,  in  addition,  any  improvements  that  are 
achieved  under  the  first  scheme  are  likely  to  be  longer-lasting  than  the 
results  of  an  exogenous  increase  in,  say,  cash  aid  which  cannot  be  expected 
to  be  more  than  a one-time  injection. 


2.  Foreign  aid.  The  model  reveals  an  interesting  aspect  of  foreign 
aid.  Although  both  food  aid  and  cash  aid  contribute  equally  to  consumption 
in  their  direct  effects,  cash  aid  also  has  an  indirect  effect  on  the  social 
welfare  function  through  the  government  budget.  The  additional  productiv- 
ity of  cash  aid  is  indicated  by  g-qu,  i.e.  the  product  of  the  index  of  the 
government's  willingness  to  devote  resources  to  the  works  program  and  the 
proportion  of  the  works  program  output  that  is  investable.  These  findings 
have  implications  for  the  desirable  size  and  composition  of  foreign  aid. 

First,  cash  aid  and  food  aid  represent  scarce  resources.  They  both 
have  positive  values  or  shadow  prices.  More  of  one  or  of  both  is  desirable. 

Secondly,  since  cash  aid  is  more  productive  (has  a higher  shadow 
price)  than  food  aid,  the  more  foreign  aid  comes  in  as  cash  the  better.  In 
the  ideal,  if  the  recipient  country  had  a choice  it  should  elect  to  receive 
all  of  its  foreign  aid  in  cash--as  opposed  to  part  in  kind.  Usually,  how- 
ever, the  choice  is  not  between  more  food  aid  or  more  cash  aid  but  between 
more  food  aid  or  less  food  aid.  In  such  a case,  more  food  aid  is  obviously 
to  be  preferred  to  less  food  aid. 
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B.  Alternative  Forms  of  the  Model 

!•  Degree  of  realism.  The  model  used  here,  and  summarized  in  Table 
5.1,  has  been  reduced  to  its  simplest  form.  This  is  done  partially  for 
convenience  of  exposition.  The  main  reason,  however,  is  that  this  makes 
it  easier  to  grasp  the  basic  relationships  in  the  model.  In  fact,  as  the 
previous  application  largely  illustrates,  the  inner  workings  of  the  system 
are  brought  out  quite  clearly  in  this  simplified  version. 

It  is  possible  to  make  the  model  depict  reality  in  a more  accurate 
fashion:  the  cost  is  increased  complexity.  First,  the  foreign  trade  sec- 

tor could  be  brought  in.  To  do  so  one  needs  an  import  function,  an  export 
function  and  the  requirement  that  the  trade  gap  be  filled  by  an  inflow  of 
external  resources  (foreign  aid) . This  means  the  addition  of  two  new  vari- 
ables and  three  new  constraints.  Secondly,  the  government  budget  could  be 
introduced  specifically  by  defining  a government  resource  function.  The 
cost  is  two  more  variables  and  one  more  constraint.  Thirdly,  the  goods  and 
services  sector  could  be  divided  into  n (two  or  more)  sub-sectors.  This 
would  immediately  require  the  addition  of  (n  - 1)  more  productive  capacity 
constraints,  (n  - 1)  more  minimum  growth  of  investment  constraints,  and 
(n  - 1)  more  absorptive  capacity  constraints.  Depending  on  how  much  detail 
(or  realism)  is  desired,  it  would  then  be  possible  to  have  either  one  or  n 
’resources  equal  uses”  constraint (s) , and  one  or  n minimum  growth  of  con- 
sumption constraint (s) . Breaking  up  the  goods  and  services  sector  in  this 
fashion  would  constitute  an  interesting  exercise  in  the  case  where,  for  in- 
stance, the  works  program  contributes  to  capital  formation  in  one  of  the 
sub-sectors  exclusively.  The  cost  in  terms  of  additional  constraints,  vari- 
ables and  parameters--as  well  as  computer  time--can  be  quite  substantial 
in  this  process,  however. 

It  is  evident  that  the  appropriate  degree  of  complexity  varies  with 
the  intended  use  of  the  model.  It  also  depends  on  the  amount  of  informa- 
tion that  is  available  for  feeding  into  the  model  on  the  one  hand:  and,  on 
the  other,  on  the  amount  of  information  and  degree  of  realism  that  one  wants 
to  extract  from  it.  Our  purpose  here  is  merely  to  gain  an  insight  into  the 
inner  workings  of  the  system,  and  thereby  trace  the  effects  of  a works  pro- 
gram on  a given  economy.  This  aim  is  duly  achieved  with  a very  simple  ver- 
sion of  the  model.1 


An  earlier  version  of  this  model  had  two  goods  and  services  sectors,  with 
foreign  trade  and  the  government  budget  explicited.  There  were  18  con- 
straints and  14  variables--as  opposed  to  11  and  9 under  the  present  form.  The 
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2*  General  applicability,  The  present  model  has  been  developed  with 
the  Moroccan  experience  in  the  1960fs  in  mind.  That  case  is  characterized 
by  several  features.  The  works  program  workers  are  (generally)  paid,  and 
they  are  paid  in  cash  and  in  kind.  The  output  of  the  works  program  can 
therefore  be  defined  as  the  sum  of  expenditures  in  cash  (wages  and  non-wage 
costs)  and  in  kind.  The  "production  function"  is  specified  by  an  upper 
limit  imposed  by  the  availability  of  cash,  and  a lower  limit  determined  by 
the  availability  of  food  aid  (used  for  the  payment  in  kind).  Though  de- 
veloped in  this  specific  context,  however,  the  model  could  be  used  to  an- 
alyze almost  any  conceivable  type  of  labor-mobilization  works  program.  To 
do  so  in  a given  case,  it  is  only  necessary  to  devise  an  appropriate  con- 
vention for  measuring  the  output  of  the  works  program,  and  to  define  the 
relevant  "production  function." 


gain  in  realism--if  any--was  small  indeed.  But  the  increase  in  complexity 
was  then  such  that  some  of  the  relationships  and  patterns  uncovered  with 
the  simpler  model  could  not  even  be  perceived. 
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CONCLUSION 

Over  its  ten-year  existence  Promotion  Nationale  has  been  and  remains 
the  object  of  a heated  controversy.  Its  achievements*  have  been  celebrated 
almost  as  many  times  and  with  as  much  conviction  as  its  failures^  have  been 
publicized.  The  present  study  does  not  claim  to  resolve  this  controversy. 
But  it  sheds  some  light  on  the  points  of  contention  and  on  other  aspects 
as  well. 

The  importance  of  schemes  for  capital  formation  through  labor  mobili- 
zation stems  from  several  sources.  Foremost  among  them  are  the  contribu- 
tion to  capital  formation  and  agricultural  development,  the  creation  of 
present  and  future  employment,  and  the  role  in  spreading  the  benefits  of 
growth  more  widely--or,  more  generally,  of  imparting  to  the  masses  a sense 
of  participation  in  the  national  development  effort.  In  the  case  of 
Morocco’s  Promotion  Nationale  program,  the  analysis  carried  out  in  the  pre- 
vious chapters  permits  the  evaluation  of  its  performance  in  each  of  these 
aspects  over  its  ten-year  existence. 

Section  I reviews  the  achievements  of  Promotion  Nationale.  Section 
II  considers  its  shortcomings,  and  some  facets  of  foreign  aid,  The  general 
conclusions  emerging  from  the  study  of  the  Moroccan  experience  in  labor 
mobilization  are  briefly  restated  in  Section  III. 

I . The  Achievements  of  Promotion  Nationale 

The  achievements  of  Promotion  Nationale  lie  in  three  different  areas. 
It  has  helped  to  spread  the  benefits  of  economic  growth  and  to  alleviate 
the  immediate  employment  problem.  It  has  also  made  a limited  contribution 
to  capital  formation  and  agricultural  development. 

A.  Spreading  the  Benefits  of  Economic  Growth 

Promotion  Nationale fs  role  in  spreading  the  benefits  of  economic 
growth  has  taken  two  different  forms.  First,  it  has  been  an  effective 

*See  (Ardant,  1963)  and  (Arles,  1966). 

2 

See  (Belal,  1968),  pp.  324-330;  (Oualalou,  1969),  p.  59,  pp.  75-77:  and 
(Tiano,  1963),  Part  I. 
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vehicle  of  income  transfer  from  the  richer  provinces  to  the  poorer  ones. 

For  the  period  from  1961  to  1969,  on  the  average  it  has  provided  annually 
6 days  of  work  to  each  rural  active  male  inhabitant  in  the  former  region, 
as  opposed  to  16  days  of  work  in  the  latter. 

Second,  within  the  poorer  provinces  Promotion  Nationale  plays  an  im- 
portant role  for  the  more  destitute  segments  of  the  population.  The  sur- 
vey of  P.N.  workers  conducted  in  the  region  of  Goulmima,  Province  of  Ksar 
Es  Souk  shows  that  P.N.  workers  have  families  larger  than  average  (5.4  vs. 
4.3  persons),  and  are  poorer  than  average:  their  average  landholdings 

amount  to  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  regional  mean  holding.  P.N.  wages 
constitute  a very  sizable  part  of  their  incomes,  perhaps  as  much  as  one- 
half.  In  addition,  over  three-fourths  of  the  workers  felt  that  they  or 
their  relatives  benefited  directly--in  terms  of  improved  irrigation  of 
land--from  the  P.N.  projects  on  which  they  were  employed. 

This  part  of  our  findings  contradicts  an  oft-made  criticism  of  Pro- 
motion Nationale.  According  to  some  observers1  the  existing  system  of 
remuneration  is  a very  bad  one.  On  the  one  hand,  they  say,  it  represents 
a very  low  upper  limit  to  any  extension  of  Promotion  Nationale  as  an  in- 
strument for  solving  the  employment  problem.  At  the  existing  wage  rate, 
for  instance,  it  would  take  more  than  the  government's  entire  investment 
budget  to  employ  the  available  or  surplus  300  million  man-days.  (Let  us 
grant  for  a moment  that  this  figure  is  in  some  sense  meaningful.)  On  the 
other  hand,  the  DH  4.00  a day  is  not  sufficient  to  attract  workers.  The 
solution  offered  for  these  two  problems  is  very  simple:  Promotion  Nationale 

should  be  tied  to  land  reform.  Workers  would  not  be  paid  wages;  instead 
they  would  receive  land  for  the  work.  As  a result,  they  would  have  higher 
productivity  since  they  would  be  working  on  their  land.  And  the  government 
would  no  longer  have  to  spend  on  P.N.  wages:  it  could  limit  its  contribu- 
tion to  the  provision  of  supplies  and  small  equipment  for  the  various  im- 
provements . 

The  reasoning  is  not  entirely  convincing.  To  begin  with,  even  if 
the  figure  on  underemployment  had  been  correctly  measured,  it  is  inappro- 
priate because  it  includes  both  men  and  women.  The  more  relevant  figure 
for  Promotion  Nationale  would  be  140  million  man-days. “ If  voluntary 


^(Belal,  1968),  pp.  324-330;  (Oualalou,  1969),  p.  77;  (Tiano,  1963), 
(P-N.  au  Maroc , 1964),  p.  19. 
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and/or  short  seasonal  underemployment  is  taken  out,  the  final  figure  may 
be  as  little  as  half  that  amount.  It  has  by  now  become  clear  that  the  first 
part  of  the  argument  lies  on  very  shaky  foundations  indeed.  As  for  the  sec- 
ond aspect,  the  Goulmima  survey  findings  do  not  support  the  contention  that 
P.N.  wages  are  unattractive  to  the  peasants.  Thus  while  land  reform  may 
be  desirable  from  many  points  of  view,  it  is  an  entirely  futile  exercise 
to  try  to  make  it  into  a necessary  and  sufficient  condition  for  a labor  mo- 
bilizing works  program.  And  in  any  case,  those  who  try  to  relate  these  two 
problems  do  not  offer  any  realistic  answer  to  the  question:  What  shall  be 

done  about  employment  while  waiting  for  land  reform?  (We  realize  that  the 
easy,  but  unrealistic,  answer  is:  Let  us  have  land  reform  now!) 

B.  Employment 

For  those  peasants  who  do  work  on  P.N.  projects,  Promotion  Nationale 
represents  the  only  alternative  to  doing  nothing  or  working  in  the  fields 
at  very  low  productivity.  The  Goulmima  survey  revealed  that,  on  the  aver- 
age, the  workers  interviewed  spend  three  months  of  full  time  work  on  P.N. 
worksites  every  year.  These  results  indicate  that  Promotion  Nationale  has 
a favorable  effect  on  the  immediate  employment  problem. 

At  the  national  level,  it  has  provided  20  million  man-days  annually 
in  the  period  1966-1969.  This  is  certainly  a minute  proportion  of  the  un- 
deremployed if  compared  to  300  million.  As  previously  mentioned,  however, 
this  figure  is  rather  high  for  P.N.  discussion.  If  the  lower  and  more  rele- 
vant figure  of  140  million  or  even  less  is  used--with  a lot  of  reservation-- 
the  P.N.  performance  in  this  area  begins  to  look  respectable.  In  any  case 
it  cannot  be  termed  negligible. 

As  for  the  effects  of  Promotion  Nationale  in  providing  future  employ- 
ment, no  direct  evidence  is  available.  This  depends  mainly  on  how  much  of 
the  work  undertaken  is  of  a productive  nature. 

C • Capital  Formation  and  Agricultural  Development 

The  share  of  purely  "make-work"  or  equipment  projects  in  the  P.N. 
program  has  fallen  from  17  per  cent  in  1961  to  7.2  per  cent  in  1969,  that 
of  infrastructure  from  52.2  per  cent  to  35.9  per  cent,  while  mise  en  valeur 

lSee  Appendix  4,  Table  A4.7. 

2 

(Oualalou,  1969),  p.  76. 
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projects  rose  from  30.7  per  cent  to  56.9  per  cent  over  the  same  period.1 
Clearly  the  proportion  of  useful  or  productive  projects— whether  defined 
to  include  the  last  two  as  we  have  done  here,  or  only  the  last  one— has 

been  increasing,  and  with  it  the  contribution  of  Promotion  Nationale  to 
capital  formation. 

At  the  micro  level,  an  analysis  of  ten  P.N.  mise  en  valeur  projects 
located  in  the  Provinces  of  A1  Hoceima,  Ksar  Es  Souk,  and  Marrakech  yields 
a mean  internal  rate  of  return  of  14.0  per  cent.  This  shows  that  Promotion 
Nationale  does  undertake  projects  which  compare  favorably  with  similar  pro- 
jects realized  in  other  parts  of  the  economy.  It  does  not,  however,  mean 
that  all  P.N.  projects  are  equally  profitable.  Through  these  projects, 
Promotion  Nationale  makes  some  important  contribution  to  agricultural  de- 
velopment. The  present  finding  weakens  somewhat  the  criticism  that,  due 
to  the  passivity  and  laziness  of  workers,2  Promotion  Nationale  is  char- 
acterized  by  extremsly  low  productivity. 

At  the  aggregate  level,  a linear  programming  model  permits  the  esti- 
mation of  the  P.N.  contribution  to  capital  formation,  and  hence  to  agricul- 
tural development  since  the  bulk  of  P.N.  projects  lie  in  the  agricultural 
sector.  Directly,  as  much  as  4.6  per  cent  of  total  net  investment  in 
Morocco  could  have  originated  from  the  investable  part  of  P.N.  output  in 
the  period  1962 - 1969- -i f Promotion  Nationale  had  been  at  the  optimal  levels 
prescribed  by  the  model.  This  estimate  is  based  on  reasonable  assumptions 
concerning  the  quality  of  work  accomplished  on  Promotion  Nationale.  More 
conservative  assumptions  would  lead  to  figures  ranging  from  a minimum  of 
2.0  to  4.6  per  cent. 

Promotion  Nationale  also  contributes  to  capital  formation  in  a second 
way,  through  the  government  budget.  More  P.N.  output  means  more  investable 
P.N.  output,  which  means  more  investment  and  more  output  of  goods  and  ser- 
vices. This  in  turn  implies  increased  government  resources,  making  pos- 
sible a rise  in  P.N.  output,  and  so  on.  This  indirect  contribution  is 
probably  fairly  small,  but  it  cannot  be  ignored. 

The  proportion  of  productive  projects  in  the  total  P.N.  program  and 
the  quality  of  work  accomplished  on  P.N.  worksites  constitute  the  two  cru- 
cial elements  in  determining  the  magnitude  of  P.N.'s  contribution  to 


See  Appendix  4,  Table  4 7. 

2 

(Oualalou,  1969),  p.  76. 
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capital  formation.  They  are  the  instruments  with  which  P.N.  performance 
in  this  area  can  be  further  improved, 

II.  Other  Aspects  of  Promotion  Nationale 

A-  The  Shortcomings  of  Promotion  Nationale 

While  Promotion  Nationale »s  performance  on  the  material  side  has  been 
far  from  disastrous,  it  has  not  been  devoid  of  shortcomings,  especially  in 
the  human  aspects  of  the  undertaking. 

The  first  one  arises  on  the  institutional  side.  Except  at  the  very 
bottom,  the  administration  of  Promotion  Nationale  occurs  mostly  as  an  ap- 
pendix to  the  normal  activities  of  all  departments  involved,  or  at  least 
as  one  among  many  responsibilities  of  the  persons  dealing  with  it.  This 
gives  rise  to  endless  confusion  and  unnecessary  duplication  of  functions 
which  greatly  reduce  the  efficiency  of  the  system  and  result  in  some  waste. 
However,  its  contribution  to  increasing  adoption  and  acceptance  of  the  "P.N. 
way  (i.e.  labor-intensive  methods)  by  the  technical  services  militates 
against  any  radical  remodeling  of  the  existing  P.N.  institutional  framework. 

Secondly,  Promotion  Nationale  seems  to  have  accomplished  very  little 
in  the  direction  of  imparting  to  the  masses  a sense  of  active  participation 
in  the  national  development  effort.  The  whole  exercise  remains  a highly 
centralized  program,  with  very  little  room  for  local  initiative.  This  situ- 
ation may  or  may  not  have  given  rise  to  corruption  in  hiring,  as  some  crit- 
ics contend.  The  evidence  on  that  aspect  is  unclear.  Although  it  is 
rather  extreme  to  hold  that  Promotion  Nationale  has  become  the  undertaking 
par  excellence^  which  kills  the  democratic  spirit  in  the  management  of  the 
Nation  s affairs,  it  is  a fact  that  the  effective  (as  opposed  to  formal) 
participation  of  the  peasants  in  the  decision-making  process  remains  low. 

This  is  probably  the  case  in  most  things  and  not  just  with  Promotion 
Nationale,  however,  so  that  considering  it  a failure  of  Promotion  Nationale 
may  not  be  justified. 

Finally,  Promotion  Nationale  has  not  performed  adequately  in  npro- 
mcting  the  worker  to  an  improved  status--as  its  name  indicates  that  it 
should  have,  Very  few  workers  acquire  skills  of  any  kind  on  P.N.  worksites. 
Out  of  the  251  P.N.  workers  interviewed  in  Goulmima,  only  20  reported  that 
they  had  learned  a trade  while  working  on  P.N.  projects.  Thus  Promotion 

^Oualalou,  1969),  p.  76. 

2 

(Oualalou,  1969),  pp.  76-77. 
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Nationale  has  very  little  effect  on  the  worker's  access  to  another  more 
remunerative  occupation. 

B.  Some  Facets  of  Foreign  Aid 

Some  characteristics  of  foreign  aid  and  general  features  of  works 
programs  emerged  during  this  study  of  Morocco's  Promotion  Nationale  pro- 
gram. They  relate  to  food  aid  and  the  role  of  a works  program  in  expand- 
ing the  domestic  market. 

In  an  economy  with  a works  program,  where  foreign  aid  is  received 
as  food  aid  and  cash  aid,  and  where  a portion  of  the  food  aid  is  used  as 
part  of  the  payments  to  the  works  program  laborers--in  such  an  economy, 
foreign  aid  has  the  following  characteristics.  First,  in  terms  of  con- 
tribution to  the  social  welfare  function,  food  aid  is  less  productive  than 
cash  aid.  This  is  because  commodity  aid  represents  the  extreme  form  of 
aid  tying,  and  aid  tying  always  reduces  the  effective  (as  opposed  to  nom- 
inal) value  of  aid  to  the  recipient.  Secondly,  the  difference  in  produc- 
tivity of  cash  aid  and  food  aid  stems  from  the  fact  that  the  former,  through 
the  government  budget,  contributes  to  the  output  of  the  works  program- -as 
well  as  directly  to  consumption.  More  precisely,  food  aid  has  a lower 
value  to  the  extent  that  using  or  purchasing  one  additional  unit  of  food- 
o tuff s above  the  available  food  aid  reduces  cash  aid  correspondingly,  which 
in  turn  occasions  a decline  in  the  output  of  the  works  program  and  the  in- 
vestable  part  of  that  output.  Thirdly,  in  terms  of  the  linear  programming 
model  there  may  be  cases  when  food  aid  is  counter-productive;  it  has  a 
negative  shadow  price.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  intended  recipient 
country  would  be  willing  to  pay  the  donor  country--in  the  form  of  a reduc- 
tion in  the  total  volume  of  aid-~in  order  to  reduce  food  aid,  or  at  least 
not  to  force  any  more  of  it  into  the  recipient  country. 

Finally,  some  of  the  findings  of  this  study  suggest  that  the  works 
program  cannot  be  expected  to  provide,  indirectly,  a stimulus  to  the  de- 
velopment of  domestic  industries.  The  laborers  are  among  the  poorest  of 
the  inhabitants.  They  spend  the  overwhelming  proportion  of  their  works 
program  wages  on  agricultural  products,  mostly  foodstuffs.  Therefore,  the 
expenditures  on  the  works  program  will  contribute  very  little  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  market  for  domestically  manufactured  goods. 

III.  Some  Facts  on  Labor  Mobilization 

From  the  economic  standpoint,  Morocco's  Promotion  Nationale  represents 
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a moderate  success*  Although  trying  to  transplant  any  type  of  experience 
into  different  settings  is  always  an  exercise  fraught  with  danger,  the 
general  conclusions  from  the  Moroccan  experience  should  prove  of  great 
interest  to  those  underdeveloped  countries  which,  like  Morocco,  are  try- 
ing to  find  at  least  a partial  solution  to  the  employment  problem. 

A labor  mobilization  works  program  is  an  effective  vehicle  for  in- 
come transfer.  Its  impact  on  immediate  employment  is  favorable-- though 
the  longer  run  effect*  remain  uncertain.  It  contributes  in  a limited  way 
to  capital  formation  and  agricultural  development:  this  contribution 

increases  with  the  proportion  of  productive  projects  included  in  the  pro- 
gram and  the  quality  of  work  on  those  projects. 

The  effectiveness  and  usefulness  of  the  entire  undertaking  may,  how- 
ever, be  severely  circumscribed  unless  great  care  is  taken  to  avoid  un- 
necessary duplication  and  confusion  in  establishing  the  institutional 
apparatus,  and  to  generate  popular  participation  at  all  stages. 
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PROJECT  DATA  FOR  THE  BENEFIT-COST  ANALYSIS 


The  material  contained  in  this  appendix,  together  with  the  various 
assumptions  and  data  provided  in  the  text  itself  (Chapter  3),  should  en- 
able the  interested  reader  to  reproduce  all  the  necessary  computations 
and/or  alter  some  or  all  of  the  assumptions  as  he  likes.  The  appendix  is 

arranged  according  to  the  three-way  classification  adopted  in  the  text. 

\ 

Group  I:  Small-Scale  Irrigation  ' 

Table  Al.l  shows  the  areas  and  yields  of  various  crops  without  and 
with  the  improvements . The  benefits  from  the  projects  can  be  derived  with 
the  following  assumptions: 

(1)  The  savings  on  repairs  start  in  the  year  after  the  project  is 
completed. 

(2)  The  increase  in  value  added  on  existing  crops  begins  in  year  2 
and  reaches  the  full  amount  in  five  years’  time,  with  a straight-line  pro- 
gression. 

(3)  Newly  planted  fruit  trees  start  producing  in  their  seventh  vear 
and  reach  their  maturity  output  in  five  years’  time. 

With  these  elements  and  the  costs  appearing  in  Table  3.1  it  is  pos- 
sible to  derive  total  benefits  and  total  costs  for  each  project:  see 

Table  A1.2. 

Group  I?:  Medium-Scale  Irrigation 

Table  A1.3  shows  the  costs  of  the  three  elements  of  the  projects, 
from  which  Table  3.4  of  initial  costs  is  derived,  with  the  assumptions 
stated  in  the  text. 

The  increases  in  agricultural  output  appear  on  Table  A1.4.  The  as- 
sumptions to  derive  the  benefit  streams  therefrom  are: 

(1)  The  increase  in  yields  on  the  existing  palm  grove  begins  after 
the  canal  is  completed  and  reaches  its  full  extent  in  three  years. 

(2)  The  extension  of  the  palm  grove  starts  producing  after  the 
perimeter  equipment  is  completed  and  reaches  full  production  in  eight 
years . 

(3)  The  flood  water  irrigated  area  starts  producing  after  completion 
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Table  Al.l  - Agricultural  Production  Without  and  With  Improvements 
in  the  Three  Small-Scale  Irrigation  Projects 


Unit 

Without  the 
Improvement 

With  the 
Improvement 

Area  or 
Number 

Yield 

(DH/unit) 

Area  or 
Number 

Yield 

(DH/unit) 

01.  Ain  M'Kelkem 

Bari ey 

ha 

20 

120 

0 

! 

Wheat 

ha 

12 

162.5 

0 

Tomato 

ha 

3.5 

1550 

0 

Zucchini 

ha 

1.5 

550 

0 

Apricot 

ha 

25 

320 

30 

500 

Fig 

ha 

2 

Personal 

2 

Grape 

ha 

30 

1500 

30 

2000 

Olive 

ha 

5 

450 

5 

1 650 

Orange 

ha 

0.5 

4800 

2 

4800 

Reed 

ha 

2 

450 

15 

450 

Fessa  and  Bersim 

ha 

0 

.. 

66 

Cows 

head 

100 

547.5 

104 

730 

Bulls: 

1 year-old 

head 

49 

100 

25 

200 

2 year-old 

head 

1 

750 

25 

750 

02,  El  Kouhliyne 

Barley 

ha 

9 

90 

8 

210 

Corn 

ha 

4 

200 

4 

360 

Wheat 

ha 

10 

248 

12 

500 

Carrot 

ha 

4 

600 

5 

! 880 

Turnip 

ha 

2 

550 

2 

840 

Tomato 

ha 

4 

600 

6 

800 

Zucchini 

ha 

2 

400 

3 

500 

Apricot 

ha 

4 

600 

5 

750 

Grape 

ha 

4 

1200 

6 

1500 

Fig 

ha 

1 

Personal 

1 

Olive 

ha 

8 

9000 

10 

9500 

Orange 

ha 

4 

8000 

5 

8500 

Reed 

ha 

3 

450 

6 

750 

Cows 

head 

90 

250 

60 

500 

Sheep 

head 

200 

50 

100 

75 

03.  Taddarte 

Barley 

ha 

450 

175 

450 

187.50 

Corn 

ha 

180 

280 

180 

288 

Wheat 

ha 

300 

252 

300 

294 

Zucchini 

ha 

180 

300 

180 

575 

Apple 

tree 

1650 

75 

1650 

75 

Apricot 

tree 

1000 

21 

2000 

21 

Grape 

tree 

500 

240 

1000 

240 

Olive 

tree 

500 

10 

1000 

10 

Orange 

tree 

0 

30 

300 

30 

Pomegranate 

tree 

1000 

20  I 
1 

1000 

20 

Sources:  Bureau  P.N.  of  the  O.R.M.V.A.H. ; local  Centres  de  Mise  en  Valeur 

(C.M.V.);  interviews  with  the  local  shioukh  and  the  farmers. 
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Year 


1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 


Table  A1.2  - Total  Benefits  and  Total  Costs  for  the 
Small-Scale  Irrigation  Projects  (dirhams) 


Project  01 
Ain  M'Kelkem 


Benefit 


0 

9 503 
21  526 
31  030 
40  533 

50  036 

51  588 

53  140 

54  692 

56  244 

57  796 
57  796 
57  796 
57  796 
57  796 


Cost 


25  118 
97  013 
12  739 
12  739 
12  739 
12  739 
12  739 
12  739 
12  739 
12  739 
12  739 
12  739 
12  739 
12  739 
12  739 


Project  02 
El  Kouhliyne 


Benefit 


0 

4 304 
7 408 
10  512 
13  616 
16  720 
21  720 
26  720 
31  720 
36  720 
41  720 
41  720 
41  720 
41  720 
41  720 


Cost 


53  626 
11  154 
11  154 
11  154 
11  154 
11  154 
11  154 
11  154 
11  154 
11  154 
11  154 
11  154 
11  154 
11  154 
11  154 


Project  03 
Taddarte 


Benefit 


0 

5 882 
15  765 
22  007 
27  530 
33  412 
57  092 
80  772 
104  452 
128  132 
151  812 
151  812 
151  812 
151  812 
151  812 


Cost 


74  160 
38  526 
2 189 
2 189 
2 1S9 
2 1S9 
2 189 
2 189 
2 189 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


189 
189 
189 
189 
189 
2 189 


of  the  canal  and  reaches  its  full  output  in  ten  years. 

The  streams  of  total  benefits  and  costs  appear  on  Table  A1.5. 

Group  III:  Defense  and  Restoration  of  Soils  (D.R.S.) 

Table  A1.6  shows  the  areas  treated  and  the  number  of  trees  planted 
for  each  of  the  three  D.R.S.  projects.  For  Projects  08  and  10.  the  bene- 
fit streams  are  derived  essentially  from  the  number  of  trees,  with  the 
following  assumptions: 

(1)  The  mortality  rates  for  almond  trees  is  one-third1  during  the 

first  four  years,  and  the  mortality  victims  are  replaced  up  to  the  fifth 

year.  Thus  of  an  original  stand  of  x trees  the  survivors  in  year  6 are: 

5 year  old  survivors:  (12/27) x 

4 year  old  survivors:  ( 5/27)x 

3 year  old  survivors:  ( 5/27) x 

2 year  old  survivors:  ( 3/27)x 

1 year  old  survivors:  ( 2/27) x 

Thereafter  the  mortality  rate  is  3 per  cent  and  the  mortality  victims  are 
not  replaced.  When  the  trees  aH  reach  16  years  of  age,  the  mortality  is 
assumed  to  be  zero  (since,  presumably,  the  trees  will  by  then  be  strong 
enough  to  withstand  the  elements). 

These  are  based  in  part  on  the  assumptions  of  (I.V.S.,  June  1969). 
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Table  A1.3  - Costs  of  the  Three  Elements  of  the 
Medium-Scale  Irrigation  Projects  (dirhams) 


Begin- 

Total 

Labor 

| Cash 

ning 

Total 

Labor 

Costs 

: Initial 

Year 

Costs 

Costs 

in  Kind 

Cost 

a) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

04.  Tadiroust 

Dam  a/ 
Dead  head  canal- 

1966 

816  000 

190  144 

95  072 

720  928 

1969 

267  650 

171  296 

j 85  648 

182  002  ; 

1 

I 

Perimeter  .. 

equipment— 

1970 

247  950 

184  464 

92  232 

, 155  718  ; 

TOTAL 

1 

331  600 

545  902 

272  952 

j 1 058  648  ; 

05.  Tazmout 

! ! 
1 

Dam 

1967 

405  605 

243  345 

; 121  672 

283  933  : 

Dead  head  canal 
Perimeter 

1968 

255  040 

153  560 

76  780 

178  260 

equipment 

1969 

614  715 

459  780 

229  890 

384  825 

TOTAL 

1 

275  360 

856  685 

i 

428  342 

847  018 

06.  Tazourmit 

Dam 

1967 

465  500 

231  300 

115  650 

349  850 

Dead  head  canal 
Perimeter 

1968 

1 

051  475 

548  825 

274  412 

777  063 

equipment 

1969 

614  715 

459  780 

229  890 

384  825 

TOTAL 

2 

131  690 

1 239  905 

619  952 

1 511  738 

07.  Yfegh 

Dam 

1966 

222  527 

91  584 

45  792 

176  735 

Dead  head  canal 
Perimeter  , . 

equipment— 

1967 

175  000 

140  000 

70  000 

105  000 

1968 

113  400 

85  050 

42  524 

70  876 

TOTAL 

510  927 

316  634 

158  317 

352  611 

Sources:  Columns  1-3:  (S.C.E.T.,  1966b). 

Column  4 = (Column  3)/2. 

Column  5 = (Column  2) -(Column  4). 


Notes : 


g/ 

— Calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  cost  of  Tazourmit’s  11  kilometre 
canal;  Tadiroust's  canal  is  2.8  kilometre  long. 

b / 

— Calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  cost  of  perimeter  equipment  for 
Tazmout  and  Tazourmit  (see  perimeter  areas  below) . 


(2)  The  output  per  almond  tree  in  A1  Hoceima  is 

6-10  years  old:  DH  1.00 

11  - 15  years  old:  DH  2.50 

16  years  old  and  over:  DH  5.00; 

for  Sahrij,  the  corresponding  figures  are  2,  5,  and  10  dirhams.  (It  must 
be  noted  that  basing  the  benefit  stream  on  the  number  of  trees  assumes  that 
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Table  A1.4  - Increases  in  Agricultural  Output  for  the 
Four  Medium-Scale  Irrigation  Projects 


Without  the 

With  the 

Total 

Improvement 

Improvement 

Increase 

Begin- 

ning 

Full 

Area 

Yield 

Area 

Yield 

in  Value 

Output 

(ha) 

(PH/ha) 

(ha) 

(DH/ha) 

Added!' 

Year 

Year 

04.  Tadiroust 

Existing 

240 

_ 

240 

297  200 

1971 

1973 

Extension 

- 

- 

50 

- 

105  280 

1973 

1980 

Flood  water 

- 

- 

310 

- 

106  100 

1971 

1980 

05*  Tazmout 

Existing 

200 

120 

200 

480 

57  600 

1970 

1972 

Extension 

- 

*» 

Flood  water 

- 

- 

1 300 

480 

499  200 

1972 

1981 

06.  Tazourmit 

Existing 

Extension 

200 

120 

200 

480 

57  600 

1970 

1972 

Flood  water 

- 

- 

1 300 

2 086 

1 169  440 

1972 

1981 

07.  Yfegh 

Fxisting 

125 

3 980 

125 

5 240 

126  000 

1969 

1971 

Extension 

- 

_ 

_ 

Flood  water 

150 

2 000 

150 

3 000 

120  000 

1971 

1980 

Sources:  Project  04:  (S.C.E.T.,  1%9; . 

Projects  05-07:  (S.C.E.T.,  1966b). 

Note:  a / , . 

in  calculating  the  total  increase  in  value  added,  the  areas 
have  been  adjusted  by  a factor  of  .8  (except  for  Tadiroust) 
to  take  account  of  the  fact  that  20  per  cent  of  the  land  area 
in  palm  groves  is  taken  up  by  paths  and  the  irrigation  network. 

the  trees  will  be  adequately  cared  for  by  their  owners.  This  may  not  al- 
ways be  the  case,  and  this  fact  must  be  kept  in  mind.) 

(3)  For  A1  Hoceima,  the  forest  trees  (pine  trees)  also  provide  some 
benefit.  The  mortality  rate  is  3 per  cent  up  to  their  fifteenth  year.  They 
are  cut  in  lots  of  one-tenth  of  the  total  stand  starting  in  their  fifteenth 
year,  during  ten  years.  They  are  vi  lued  at  their  gross  price  of  Dll  5.00 
per  round  beam  each. 

For  Project  09  (Imintanoute) , the  value  of  almond  output  is  based  on 
the  actual  income  received  from  the  trees.  This  project  was  started  in 
1961:  the  trees  begin  producing  in  year  5,  so  that  there  have  already  been 
four  or  five  years  of  sale.  The  output  is  sold  by  the  hater  and  Forestry 
Service  "on  the  trees."  On  the  basis  of  sales  figures  for  1965-1969  the 
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Table  A1.5  - Total  Benefits  and  Total  Costs  for  the 
Medium-Scale  Irrigation  Projects  (dirhams) 


Year 


1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 


Proje 

Tadi 

iCt  04 
roust 

Proje 

Ta; 

>ct  05 
unout 

Project  06 
Tazourmit 

Project  07 
Yfegh 

Benefit 

Cost 

Benefit 

Cost 

Benefit 

Cost 

Benefit 

Cost 

0 

816 

000 

- 

- 

- 

0 

222 

527 

0 

61 

812 

0 

405 

604 

0 

465 

500 

0 

111 

662 

0 

61 

812 

0 

186 

229 

0 

624 

458 

0 

149 

463 

0 

195 

637 

0 

391 

134 

0 

829 

361 

33 

600 

61 

963 

87 

0 

278 

287 

15 

360 

263 

614 

15 

360 

303 

624 

67 

200 

61 

963 

741 

144 

462 

30 

720 

263 

614 

30 

720 

303 

624 

110 

400 

24 

162 

175 

482 

144 

462 

86 

016 

58 

709 

219 

635 

98 

719 

120 

000 

24 

162 

273 

752 

61 

812 

125 

952 

58 

709 

393 

190 

98 

719 

129 

600 

24 

162 

292 

768 

61 

812 

165 

888 

58 

709 

566 

746 

98 

719 

139 

200 

24 

162 

311 

784 

61 

812 

205 

824 

58 

709 

740 

301 

98 

719 

148 

800 

24 

162 

330 

800 

61 

812 

245 

760 

58 

709 

913 

856 

98 

719 

158 

400 

24 

162 

349 

816 

61 

812 

285 

696 

58 

709 

1 

087 

411 

98 

719 

168 

000 

24 

162 

368 

832 

61 

812 

325 

632 

58 

709 

1 

260 

966 

98 

719 

177 

600 

24 

162 

387 

848 

61 

812 

365 

568 

58 

709 

1 

434 

521 

98 

719 

187 

200 

24 

162 

406 

864 

61 

812 

405 

504 

58 

709 

1 

608 

076 

98 

719 

196 

800 

24 

162 

406 

864 

61 

812 

445 

440 

58 

709 

1 

781 

631 

98 

719 

196 

800 

24 

162 

406 

864 

61 

812 

445 

440 

58 

709 

1 

781 

631 

98 

719 

196 

800 

24 

162 

406 

864 

61 

812 

445 

440 

58 

709 

1 

781 

631 

98 

719 

196 

800 

24 

162 

406 

864 

61 

812 

445 

440 

58 

709 

1 

781 

631 

98 

719 

196 

800 

24 

162 

106 

864 

61 

812 

445 

440 

58 

709 

1 

781 

631 

98 

719 

196 

800 

24 

162 

- 

- 

445 

440 

58 

709 

1 

781 

631 

98 

719 

- 

output  per  hectare  of  ycung  trees  is  around  DH  20.00.  The  following  fig- 
ures are  retained  here: 

5 - 10  year  old  trees:  OH  20.00/hectare 

11-15  year  old  trees:  DH  40.00/hectare 

16  year  old  trees  and  over:  DH  60.00/hectare. 

There  is  no  mortality  factor  for  the  almond  trees  in  this  case.  For  carob 

trees  (whose  nuts  or  seeds  are  sold  in  this  area  for  medicinal  and  other 

uses),  however,  the  mortality  rate  is  3 per  cent  and  it  drops  to  zero  when 

a.H  trees  reach  16  years  of  age.  The  output  is 

6 - 10  years  old:  DH  2.00/tree 

11-15  years  old:  DH  10.00/tree 

15  years  old  and  over:  DH  20.00/tree. 

The  third  source  of  benefit  in  the  Imintanoute  project  arises  from  the  fact 

that  the  areas  between  the  fruit  tree  banquettes  (estimated  at  c0  per  cent 

of  the  total  area  on  the  average)  can  now  be  grown  in  barley  the  year  after 

the  area  has  been  treated.  The  yield  is  DH  120.00  per  hectare. 
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Table  A1.6  - Areas  Treated  and  Trees  Planted  in 
the  Three  D.R.S.  Projects 


Areas 

TREES 

(ha) 

Almond 

Carob 

Pine 

Eucalyptus 

Other?/ 

08.  A1  Hoceima 

1965 

672 

39  209 

135  007 

1966 

245 

27  500 

1 860 

25  970 

1967 

284 

33  937 

_ 

_ 

1968 

313 

26  733 

- 

- 

_ 

2 000 

09.  Imintanoute 

1961 

56 

6 000 

5 400 

1962 

399 

37  600 

1 760 

_ 

800 

1963 

100 

8 400 

940 

1 200 

1964 

200 

19  325 

3 825 

_ 

500 

1965 

300 

23  475 

3 110 

- 

1 500 

1966 

408 

26  000 

4 565 

- 

6 000 

1 200 

1967 

149 

11  100 

1 670 

2 800 

1968 

209 

14  000 

5 830 

1 ooo 

5 500 

2 000 

1969 

14 

1 350 

- 

- 

10.  Sahrij 

1968 

500 

8 000 

1969 

1 000 

50  000 

- 

1 

- 

Sources:  08:  Water  and  Forestry  Service,  A1  Hoceima. 

09:  Water  and  Forestry  Service,  Imintanoute. 

10:  Bureau  Promotion  Nationale,  Office  Regionale  de  Mise  en 

Valeur  du  Haouz  (0.R.M.V.A.H7TT  “ 

Note:  a / . ~ t 

- Fig  m A1  Hoceima,  cypress  in  Imintanoute. 


To  summarize  the  sources  of  benefit  are  almond  and  forest  trees  for  Pro- 
ject 08  (A1  Hoceima),  almond,  carob  and  barley  for  Project  09  (Imintanoute), 
and  almond  for  Project  10  (Sahrij). 

The  costs  are  as  specified  in  the  text.  Opportunity  costs  arise  for 
Projects  08  and  10,  from  the  loss  of  20  per  cent  of  areas  cultivated  in 
wheat  and  barley,  respectively.  The  yields  are,  respectively,  Dll  53.00 
and  Dli  210.00  per  hectare. 

From  these  data  and  the  information  supplied  in  the  text,  especially 
the  initial  costs  appearing  as  Table  3.8,  the  streams  of  total  benefits 
and  costs  can  be  established.  They  are  presented  in  Table  A1.7. 
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Table  A1.7  - Total  Benefits  and  Total  Costs  for  the 
D.R.S.  Projects  (dirhams) 


Year 

Projecl 
A1  Hoc< 

t 08: 
nm 

Project  09: 
Imintanoute 

Project  10: 
Sahrij 

Benefit 

Cost 

Benefit 

Cost 

Benefit 

Cost 

1961 

_ 

0 

49 

050 

- 

1962 

2 

688 

277 

851 

1963 

21 

840 

204 

154 

1964 

26 

640 

199 

970 

1965 

0 

474 

175 

37 

136 

250 

164 

1966 

0 

227 

970 

57 

709 

394 

246 

1967 

0 

250 

747 

78 

598 

190 

788 

1968 

0 

258 

197 

92 

046 

150 

816 

0 

521 

000 

1969 

0 

111 

527 

106 

592 

82 

663 

0 

383 

225 

1970 

0 

90 

065 

113 

599 

26 

424 

0 

175 

345 

1971 

13 

941 

73 

349 

120 

499 

26 

424 

0 

166 

455 

1972 

23 

054 

58 

652 

136 

551 

26 

424 

0 

131 

395 

1973 

35 

296 

42 

333 

149 

239 

26 

424 

5 

690 

117 

735 

1974 

47 

822 

39 

590  ; 

163 

950 

26 

424 

41 

890 

83 

125 

1975 

66 

452 

39 

590 

171 

422 

26 

424 

53 

647 

83 

125 

1976 

87 

699 

39 

590 

194 

180 

26 

424 

64 

343 

83 

125 

1977 

100 

818 

39 

590 

223 

335 

26 

424 

80 

338 

83 

125 

1978 

116 

308 

39 

590 

246 

942 

26 

424 

135 

932 

83 

125 

1979 

130 

430 

39 

590 

280 

137 

26 

424 

149 

098 

83 

125 

1980 

187 

229 

39 

590 

286 

905 

26 

424 

161 

202 

83 

125 

1981 

210 

719 

39 

590 

309 

632 

26 

424 

: 181 

413 

83 

125 

1982 

230 

655 

39 

590 

329 

556 

26 

424 

260 

326 

83 

125 

1983 

252 

262 

39 

590 

336 

015 

26 

424 

278 

422 

83 

125 

1984 

271 

621 

39 

590 

358 

108 

26 

424 

294 

431 

83 

125 

1985 

301 

958 

39 

590 

358 

108 

26 

424 

306 

225 

83 

125 

1986 

313 

666 

39 

590 

358 

108 

26 

424 

315 

984 

83 

125 

1987 

313 

666 

39 

590 

358 

108 

26 

424 

315 

984 

S3 

125 

1988 

313 

666 

39 

590 

358 

108 

26 

424 

315 

984 

83 

125 

1989 

313 

666 

39 

590 

358 

108 

26 

424 

315 

984 

83 

125 

1990 

278 

998 

39 

590 

358 

108 

26 

424 

315 

984 

83 

125 

1991 

278 

998 

39 

590 

315 

984 

83 

125 

1992 

278 

998 

39 

590 

315 

984 

S3 

125 

1993 

278 

998 

39 

590 

315 

984 

83 

125 

1994 

278 

998 

39 

590 

315 

984 

83 

125 

1995 

315 

984 

83 

125 

1996 

315 

984 

83 

125 

1997 

1 

1 

315 

984 

83 

125 

APPENDIX  2 


THE  GOULMIMA  SURVEY  OF  P.N.  WORKERS 

From  June  5 to  June  8,  1970  a survey  of  P.N.  workers  was  conducted 
in  the  Cercle  of  Goulmima,  Province  of  Ksar-Es-Souk.  A total  of  251  work- 
ers on  five  different  worksites  were  interviewed.  The  worksite  names,  the 

types  of  project,  the  date  of  the  survey  and  the  number  of  workers  inter- 
viewed are  as  follows: 

1.  Ouakka:  seguia  or  irrigation  canal; 

June  5,  1970;  39  workers. 

2.  Ait  Yahia:  seguia  or  irrigation  canal; 

June  5,  1970:  28  workers. 

3.  Touroug:  seguia  or  irrigation  canal; 

June  6,  1970;  78  workers. 

4.  Mazlaghate:  medium-scale  dam; 

June  8,  1970;  77  workers. 

5.  Tiliouine:  khettara  or  underground  irrigation  canal; 

June  8,  1970;  30  workers. 

The  workers  for  the  first  two  projects  came  to  the  cercle' s adminis- 
trative building  at  the  end  of  their  workday  for  the  interview.  The  re- 
mainder were  interviewed  on  the  worksites  themselves. 

The  interviewing  was  done  through  interpreters:  five  during  the  first 

day,  and  two  for  the  other  days.  All  interpreters  spoke  both  Arabic  and 
Berber,  as  well  as  French.  Some  of  the  workers  spoke  (and  were  interviewed 
m)  Arabic;  some  spoke  (and  were  interviewed  in)  Berber.  Very  few-usually 
the  supervisory  workers -knew  French:  none  was  interviewed  in  that  language 

The  survey  questionnaire  was  discussed  with  the  supercai'd  who  made 
helpful  suggestions  with  regard  to  its  content  as  well  as  in  the  phrasing 
of  some  questions.  The  interpreters  were  also  provided  through  his  office. 

We  are  grateful  for  his  help  and  cooperation,  without  which  the  survey 
would  not  have  been  possible. 

The  original  questionnaire  was  formulated  in  French.  An  English 
translation  is  attached. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE:  PROMOTION  NATIONALF  LABOR  FORCE 


Name  of  the  worksite: 

Location  of  the  worksite: 

Number  of  workers  on  the  worksite: 

Date  of  the  interview: 

1)  Are  you  a)  a worksite  leader: 

b)  a timekeeper: 

c)  a foreman: 

d)  a skilled  worker: 

e)  an  unskilled  worker? 

2)  How  old  are  you? 

3)  Are  you  married? 

4)  How  many  children  do  you  have? 

5)  A.  In  which  village  or  ksar  do  you  live? 

B.  How  far  from  the  worksite  is  your  village?  (km) 

6)  How  do  you  come  to  the  worksite: 

a)  on  foot: 

b)  on  bicycle: 

c)  other  (specify)? 

7)  How  long  ago  did  you  work  on  a Promotion  Nationale  worksite  for  the 
first  time?  (number  of  years) 

8)  How  much  time  per  year  do  you  work  on  Promotion  Nationale  worksites? 
(number  of  two-week  periods) 

9)  Have  you  looked  for  work  somewhere  else  before  coming  to  the  present 
worksite? 

a)  Yes 

b)  No? 

10)  What  would  you  be  doing  now  if  the  worksite  did  not  exist? 

a)  nothing: 

b)  work  in  the  fields; 

c)  work  at  home: 

d)  trade: 

e)  seasonal  emigration: 

f)  long-term  emigration? 

11)  Do  you  have  any  land:  a)  Yes 

b)  No? 

12)  If  yes,  how  many  mouds? 

15)  How  far  from  the  present  worksite  is  your  land?  (km) 

14)  Does  your  land  benefit  directly  from  the  work  on  this  worksite: 

a)  Yes 

b)  No? 

15)  Do  you  have  any  relatives  who  own  land: 

a)  Yes 

b)  No? 
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16)  If  yes,  how  many  mouds? 

17)  ifow  far  from  the  present  worksite  is  the  land  of  your  relatives?  (km) 

18)  X2 haem directI- fr" "ort - 

b)  No? 


19) 


How  much  money  Per  year  do  you  receive  on  the 
Nationale?  (dirhams) 


worksites  of  Promotion 


) What  do  you  buy  with  the  money  that  you  receive  from  Promotion  Nationale? 
21)  Do  you  have  any  other  sources  of  income:  a)  Yes 

b)  No? 


22) 

23) 


Would  you  like  the  payment  in  wheat  to  be  replaced  by  cash: 

If  yes  [to  22],  instead  of  the  60  kg  sack  of  wheat,  would  you 
to  receive  DH  12.00;  a)  Yes 

b)  No? 


a)  Yes 

b)  No? 

accept 


24) 

25) 

26) 


If  yes  [to  22] , instead  of  the  60  kg  sack  of  wheat 
to  receive  DH  15.00:  a)  Yes 

b)  No? 


would  you  accept 


If  yes  [to  22] , instead  of  the  60  kg  sack  of  wheat 
to  receive  DH  18.00:  a)  Yes 

b)  No? 

If  yes  [to  22].  instead  of  the  60  kg  sack  of  wheat 
to  receive  DH  21.00:  a)  Yes 

b)  No? 


would  you  accept 


would  you  accept 


27)  Have  you  learned  a trade  on  the  worksites  of  Promotion  Nationale- 

a)  Yes 

b)  No? 

28)  If  yes,  what  is  that  trade? 
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DATA  FOR  "PROMOTION  NATIONALE  .AND  THE  PEOPLE" 

This  appendix  contains  the  data  used  in  the  analysis  of  the  regional 
distribution  of  Promotion  Nationale  activity  (Chapter  4.  Section  II. A), 
and  a summary  of  data  on  four  palm  groves  situated  in  the  region  of 
Goulmima,  Province  of  Ksar  Es  Souk. 
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Regional  Distribution  of  P.N.  Mandays 
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Table  A3. 2 - Rural  Population  and  Agricultural  Income, 
By  Province 


Province 

Rural 

Active 

Men 

1960 

a) 

Rural 

Population 

1968 

(2) 

Density  on  Arable  Land 
(rural  inhab./sq.  km.) 

Per  Capita 
Agricultural 
Income  (DH) 
1960 
(5) 

I960 

(3) 

1968 

(4) 

Agadir 

192  938 

890  000 

189 

212 

139 

A1  Hoceima 

40  495 

215  000 

350 

430 

114 

Beni  Mellal 

109  354 

500  000 

105 

130 

438 

Casablanca 

292  187 

1 415  000 

61 

87 

418 

Fes 

146  219 

690  000 

100 

123 

246 

Kenitra 

229  528 

i no  ooo 

84 

109 

448 

Ksar  Es  Souk 

90  822 

425  000 

435 

522 

165 

Marrakech-Safi 

426  767 

1 970  000 

93 

114 

243 

Meknes 

87  854 

430  000 

97 

123 

307 

Nador 

67  426 

415  COO 

231 

291 

91 

Ouarzazate 

90  324 

495  000 

526 

625 

101 

Oujda 

54  052 

320  000 

86 

110 

289 

Tanger 

6 732 

30  000 

143 

192 

159 

Tarfaya 

5 196 

20  000 

- 

- 

- 

Taza 

110  070 

490  000 

159 

192 

184 

Tetouan 

119  596 

555  000 

294 

366 

199 

Sources: 


The  following  sources  are  arranged  by  column: 


n 


2. 


3. 


4. 

5, 


(Recensement  1960,  II),  Table  31,  pp.  447-481. 


(Plan  1968-1972),  Vol. 
(Plan  1968-1972),  Vol. 
(Plan  1968-1972),  Vol. 
(Plan  1968-1972),  Vol. 


Ill,  p.  8. 
Ill,  p.  9. 
Ill,  p.  9. 
Ill,  p.  20. 
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Table  A3. 3 - Land.  Labor,  and  Output  in  Four  Palm  Groves 
of  the  Goulmima  Region 


Goulmima 

Tinejdad 

Yfegh 

Tad i roust 

Mean 

1*  Land  per  house- 

0.80 

hold  (ha) 

0.71 

0.98 

0.99 

0.87 

2.  Area  (ha) 

2 000.00 

1 310.00 

155.00 

580.00 

3.  Output  (DH) 

4.  Available  Labor 

930  150.00 

1 310  400.00 

171  970.00 

534  675.00 

- 

Forcei/  (man-days) 

320  000.00 

47  250.00 

165  530.00 

- 

5.  Productive  Labor 

502  800.00 

Forced./  (man-days) 

232  000.00 

30  500.00 

102  812.00 

- 

6.  Output/Land 

1 000.31 

(DH/ha) 

‘ 

1 109.48 

921.85 

1 010.55 

7.  Output/Available 

Labor  (DH/md) 

4.10 

3.64 

3.23 

3.66 

8.  Output/Productive 

Labor  (DH/md) 

' 

5.65 

5.64 

5.20 

5.50 

9 . Rate  of  Under- 

employment!/ (%) 

27.5 

35.5 

37.9 

36.7 

34.4 

Sources : 


Notes:  a/, 


Lines  1 to  5 are  taken  from  (S.C.E.T.,  1968)  and  (S.C.E.T.,  1969). 
Lines  6 to  9 as  well  as  the  means  are  computed  from  these  data. 

The  available  labor  force  is  computed  in  the  sources  by  assuming 
that  on  a yearly  basis  an  adult  male  provides  250  days  of  work  in 
agriculture,  an  adult  female  60  days  and  a child  between  the  a<?e 
of  10  and  20  years  also  60  days. 

-The  productive  labor  force  is  computed— also  in  the  sources—on  the 
basis  of  man-days  per  year  required  by  a unit  of  the  different 
^activities:  cereals,  fruit  trees,  animal  raising,  etc. 

— It  goes  without  saying  that  the  rates  of  underemployment  derived 
in  this  table  should  only  be  taken  to  indicate  orders  of  magnitude. 


b/ 
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APPENDIX  4 


DATA  ON  THE  MOROCCAN  ECONOMY  (1951-1969) 

AND  PROMOTION  NATIONALE  (1961-1969) 

This  appendix  contains  all  the  data  used  in  the  application  to 
Morocco  of  the  linear  programming  model  developed  in  Chapter  5. 


Table  A4.1  - G.D.P.  and  Investment  in  Morocco,  1951-1954 


Year 

In  billions  of  current  francs 

Price 

Index 

100=1939 

(6) 

Price 

Index 

100=1951 

(7) 

G.D.P. 

(1) 

Gross 

Invest- 

ment 

(2) 

Depreci- 

ation 

(3) 

Invest- 
ment of 
Bases 
(4) 

Net 

Invest- 

ment 

(5) 

1951 

405.0 

100.6 

21.0 

1.9 

77.7 

2 464 

100.0 

1952 

485.5 

131.6 

25.0 

5.4 

101.2 

2 767 

113.0 

1955 

530.0 

127.0 

29.0 

10.2 

87.8 

2 836 

115.1 

1954 

552.4 

114.5 

33.0 

6.9 

74.6 

2 809 

114.0 

Sources:  (1)  to  (4): 

(5) 

(6) : 

(7): 


(Zind,  1965),  pt  125;  p.  125;  p.  123;  p.  128. 

= (2)-(3)-(4) 

(Tableaux  Economiques  1915-1959),  p.  214.  (This  is 
the  index  of  retail  prices  in  Casablanca.) 

Computed  from  column  (6) . 


Table  A4.2  - G.D.P.  and  Budget  in  Morocco,  1957-1960 
(in  millions  of  current  dirhams) 


Year 

Gross 

Domestic 

Product 

(i) 

Total 

Government 

Expenditures 

(2) 

Government ’ s 
Foreign 
Borrowings 
(3) 

Domestic 

Resources 

(4) 

1957 

5 849 

1 446 

70 

1 376 

1958 

6 630 

1 767 

126 

1 641 

1959 

7 240 

1 817 

220 

1 597 

1960 

8 200 

1 905 

202 

1 703 

j 

Sources:  (1)  to  (3):  (Annuaire  Statistique,  1957  to  1960). 

(4)  = (2) -(3). 

Note:  The  "rate  of  taxation"  r is  the  average  value  of  domestic 

resources  over  gross  domestic  product. 
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Year 


1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 


Table  A4  3 - The  Moroccan  National  Accounts,  1960-1969 
'(in  Trillions  of  dirhams  at  current  prices) 


Gross 

Domestic 

Product 


8 200 
8 080 
9 540 

10  630 

11  150 
11  800 

11  410 

12  100 

13  660 

14  070 


Imports 


200 

370 

360 

490 

510 

330 

610 

890 

060 

120 


Consumption 


440 

620 


8 770 


9 610 
9 960 

10  370 

10  800 

11  800 
11  610 
12  550 


Gross 

Investment 


920 
1 050 
1 150 
1 410 


370 

440 

530 

890 


1 970 

2 170 


Changes  in 
Inventories 


40 
-150 
100 
60 
- 20 
0 

-150 

30 

720 

-140 


Exports 


010 

930 

880 

040 

350 

320 

290 

270 

420 

610 


Sources: 


1960-1967:  (Annuaire  Statistique,  1966-1967),  p. 

1967-1969:  (Plan  Execution  1969),  p.  8. 
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Table  A4.4  - Price  Index  and  Depreciation,  1960-1969 


Year 


1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 


Price  Index 
(I960  = 100) 


100.0 

101.8 

106.9 

113.1 


117 

121 

120 

119 

120 
123 


Depreciation- 
fin  millions  of  dirhams 
at  1960  prices)  


400 

400 

400 

400 

400 

400 

410 

420 

430 

430 


Sources : 


The  price  index  is  coated  oj  the 

cost  of  living  in  Casablanca,  n,„nPtin  de  Statistiques, 

uary  1970), 

Depreciation:  (U.N.  Ye^  1968) . ^ t0  196?; 

1968  and  1969  figures  are  obtained  by  extrapoiatio 


Note : a/ 


— In  the  application  of  the  line  at ■»« } » , 

(Ml-mS),  depreciation  has ^ f|^iM  hav„  also  been 
included  in  consumption.  Changes  in 
included  in  consumption. 


IERJC 
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Table  A4.5  - Government  Budget  and  Foreign  Aid,  1960-1969 
(in  millions  of  dirhams  at  current  prices) 


Government  Bud£ 

>et 

— i 

Foreign  Aid£/ 

Year 

Total 

Foreign 

Domestic 

Total 

Food 

Non-Food 

Expenditures 

Borrowings 

Resources^/ 

Aid 

Aid 

AidW 

1960 

1 905 

202 

1 703 

303 

24 

279 

1961 

2 142 

232 

1 910 

562 

155 

407 

1962 

2 361 

247 

2 114 

401 

159 

242 

1963 

2 789 

553 

2 236 

489 

148 

341 

1964 

3 175 

260 

2 915 

524 

172 

352 

1965 

2 877 

456 

2 421 

575 

73 

502 

1966 

2 994 

259 

2 735 

469 

147 

322 

1967 

3 103 

189 

2 914 

301 

186 

115 

1968 

3 621 

310 

3 311 

550 

162 

388 

1969 

3 926 

310 

3 616 

550 

179 

371 

Sources:  Budget:  (Annuaire  Statistique,  1960  to  1966-1967),  (Situation 

Economique,  1968),  (Plan  Execution  1969),  (Banque  du  Maroc,  1964 
and  1965). 

Total  aid:  (O.E.C.D.,  1966),  pp.  43-44;  (O.E.C.D.,  1969).  p.  192. 

Food  aid:  (U.S.A.I .D. -Rabat,  1969). 


Notes : 3/ 

— (domestic  resources)* (total  expenditures)- (foreign  borrowings) 

—^(non-food  aid)  = (total  aid) -(food  aid), 
c/ 

— The  foreign  aid  figures  are  on  a calendar  year  basis. 


Table  A4.6  - Promotion  Nationale  Expenditures,  1961-1969 
(current  dirhams,  or  equivalent) 


Year 

Expenditures 

Number  of 
Man-days 

In  Cash 

In  Kind 

Total 

1961 

16  086  995 

18  795  150 

34  882  145 

6 934  278 

1962 

31  764  437 

37  111  800 

68  876  237 

13  691  591 

1963 

32  853  518 

25  759  800 

58  613  318 

11  606  131 

1964 

37  162  337 

26  254  800 

63  417  137 

14  954  132 

1965 

33  747  671 

22  979  550 

56  727  221 

13  812  393 

1966 

55  593  965 

39  000  000 

94  593  965 

21  402  972 

1967 

52  045  158 

39  227  500 

91  272  658 

19  613  726 

1968 

44  687  843 

39  493  280 

84  181  123 

19  746  640 

1969 

44  709  116 

38  721  000 

83  430  116 

19  360  552 

Sources:  Same  as  Table  A3.1. 
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Table  A4.7  - Distribution  of  Promotion  Nationale  Man-Days 
According  to  Project  Types  and  Categories,  1961-1969 


Sources:  Same  as  Table  A3.1. 
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ABSTRACT  - OVER  300  MENTALLY  ILL  CLIENTS 
REFERRED  FOR  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 

rfXLaF  WERE  INTERVIEW£0  2 YEARS  AFTER  CASI 
CLOSURE.  ALL  CLIENTS  HAD  BEEN  HOSPITALIZED, 
BUT  THOSE  FIRST  REFERRED  WHILE  IN  THE 
HOSPITAL  MADE  A BETTER  ADJUSTMENT  THAN 
CLIENTS  REFERREO  AFTER  RELEASE  TO  THE 
COMMUNITY.  FIFTY-FOUR  PERCENT  OF  THE  CLIENT* 
REHABILITATED  WERE  STILL  EMPLOYED  AT 
FOLLOWUP,  WHILE  ONLY  26  PERCENT  OF  THE  OTHEF 
CLIENTS  WERE  THEN  EMPLOYED.  EMPLOYED  CLIENTS 
HAD  RECEIVED  MORE  SERVICES  AND  MORE  SUPPORT 
FROM  FAMILY  AND  EMPLOYERS  AND  HAD  BETTER  PAS 
EMPLOYMENT  AND  HOSPITALIZATION  HISTORIES. 
ALTHOUGH  EMPLOYMENT  FAVORED  THE  CL  I ENT  • S 
MENTAL  HEALTH,  PREMATURE  POST-DISABILITY 
EMPLOYMENT  AT  TIMES  RESULTED  IN 
REHOSPITALIZATION.  HOSPITALIZATION  AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT  WERE  REGARDED  AS  EQUIVALENT 
SYMPTOMS  OF  DISABILITY;  EMPLOYERS,  FAMILY, 
AND  FRIENDS  WITHDREW  THEIR  ASSISTANCE  ANO 
SUPPORT  AFTER  REPEATED  PERIODS  OF 
HOSPITALIZATION  OR  UNEMPLOYMENT.  PREVIOUS 
HOSPITALIZATION  PREDICTED  FUTURE 
HOSPITALIZATION,  WHILE  EMPLOYMENT  HISTORY 
PREDICTED  FUTURE  EMPLOYMENT,  THE  SEVERE 
EFFECT  OF  MENTAL  ILLNESS  CANCELS  MOST 
PROJECTIONS  OF  EMPLOYMENT  LEVEL  MADE  PRIOR  Tl 
THE  DISABILITY,  { AUTHOR/ AUi 
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HIGHLIGHTS  OF  USABLE  FINDINGS 


If  a sufficient  rapport  with  the  hospital  staff  exists  and  if  the  coun- 
selor can  participate  in  decisions  concerning  the  client,  then  employ- 
ment of  the  mentally  disabled  client  is  more  likely  when  he  is  referred 
and  accepted  for  vocational  rehabilitation  services  while  still  in  the 
hospital* 

Counselors  for  the  mentally  disabled  should  be  aware  that  the  reemploy- 
ment wage  may  be  low  for  these  clients.  The  client  should  be  prepared 
for  this  eventuality.  Clients  generally  tend  to  aspire  to  positions 
consistent  with  their  previous  occupational  level  or  aspirations,  and 
in  many  cases  this  is  unrealistic. 

Counselors  may  permit  and  even  encourage  a moderate  amount  of  job  explo- 
ration and  experimentation  without  untoward  effects.  If  the  client  has 
held  a moderate  number  of  jobs  in  the  post-hospitalization  period,  this 
does  not  lessen  his  chances  of  employment  after  two  years. 

Some  mentally  disabled  clients  must  be  prepared  to  accept  lower  status 
jobs,  and  positions  not  involving  close  interpersonal  relationships, 
and  pre- adjustment  training  is  needed  to  prepare  these  clients  for 
such  changes  in  their  occupational  status. 

The  ex-mental  patient  tends  to  avoid  service  occupations  and  sales  posi- 
tions, presumably  because  these  jobs  require  an  intimate  interpersonal 
relation  with  other  people.  The  counselor  should  be  fully  aware  of  the 
additional  effort  required  before  encouraging  these  occupations. 


Very  early  release  from  the  hospital  without  special  emotional  support, 
or  the  provision  of  a job,  is  probably  less  beneficial  than  a somewhat 
longer  time  in  the  hospital  accompanied  by  more  pre -vocational  coun- 
seling, vocational  training  and  some  form  of  help  in  day-to-day  living. 

Employers  are  of  great  help  to  the  returning  ex-mental  patient,  although 
it  is  not  necessarily  wise  to  publicize  the  client’s  previous  mental 
disability.  The  help  available  from  previous  employers,  friends  and 
relatives,  diminishes  with  continued  unemployment  or  rehospitalization. 
Thus,  a concerted  effort  should  be  made  to  take  advantage  of  these 
sources  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  counselor  should  be  aware  that  the  symptoms  of  mental  disability  fre- 
quently appear  as  a disinterest  or  apathy.  Using  this  as  a reason  for 
refusing  services  is  seldom  justified. 

The  mentally  disabled  client’s  decision  concerning  the  living  arrange- 
ments he  wishes  to  make,  and  family  relations  he  wishes  to  establish  are 
frequently  intuitively  correct.  Where  possible  the  counselor  should 


'he  extensive  reeducation  and  counseling' 

‘ecjuired  oo  permit;  the  client  to  accept  different  living  arrange- 


defer  to  these  wishes, 
wuich  is 

merits  is  often  impractical,  while  the  use  of  authoritarian  fiat  is 
frequently  self-defeating.  In  many  circumstances,  conditioning,  exer- 
cises in  proper  grooming,  behavior  control,  and  guidance  in  appropriate 
social  oehavior  are  more  useful  to  the  client  than  extended  periods  of 
counseling  or  therapy.  It  is  possible  for  psychotic  patients  to  con- 
tinue employment  even  though  showing  (controlled)  psychotic  symptoms. 


• Counseling,  training  and  service  given  to  individuals  who  are  not 
later  rehabilitated  have  little  beneficial  effect.  The  counselors 
should  extend  every  effort  to  maintain  contact  with  the  client  until 
he  has  been  employed. 


• The  effects  of  long  continued  unemployment  or  hospitalization  are  dele- 
terious. The  resiliency  of  the  client  allows  him  to  adjust  to  moderate 
amounts  of  unemployment  and  hospitalization.  Counselors  should  take 
care  to  assure,  themselves  that  this  limit  is  not  reached  since  unfortu- 
nate, and  only  partly  reversible  personality  changes  then  take  place. 

• If  not  given  service  immediately  following  discharge,  mentally  disabled 
clients  freouently  prefer  to  receive  rehabilitation  assistance  after 
one  to  two  months.  This  presumably  allows  their  post-hospital  adjust- 
ment to  become  stabilized,  prior  to  attempts  to  undertake  new  responsi- 
bilities. 


• Premature  reemployment  may  result  in  increased  likelihood  of  rehospi- 
talization. and  the  counselor  for  the  mentally  disabled  should  be  or. 
guard  against  this. 


• The  mentally  disabled  client's  attitude  toward  the  services  he  has 
received  does  not  necessarily  reflect  the  adequacy  nor  the  benefi- 
cial results  of  the  services.  Counselors  should  not  necessarily 
expect  such  correspondence. 


• Demographic  factors  such  as  age,  education,  and  social  status  of 
the  patients  failed  to  predict  future  employment  levels  in  the  face 
of  the  withering  process  of  mental  disability.  Although  it  is  not 
suggested  that  only  those  clients  least  in  need  of  service  be  given 
rehabilitation  service,  the  counselors  should  be  aware  of  the  exten- 
sive effort  necessary  to  successfully  assist  in  the  rehabilitation 
of  clients  with  a poor  employment  record. 

• Many  clients  had  lost  contact  with  their  counselor  soon  after  dis- 
charge, and  were  unaware  of  the  additional  services  available  to 
them.  It  will  be  beneficial  for  the  counselor  to  maintain  longer 
periods  of  post- employment  contact  with  these  clients.  Similarly, 
it  would  appear  to  be  a helpful  step  for  the  counselor  to  specify 
what  the  client  can  expect  from  the  Department  of  Rehabilitation 
and  what  his  future  relationship  will  be  with  the  Department. 
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>ou  know  that  the  therapeutic  efforts  we  can  achieve  are  very 
inconsiderable  in  number.  We  are  but  a handful  of  people  and,  even 
by  working  hard,  each  one  of  us  can  deal  in  a year  with  only  a small 
number  of  persons  ...  one  may  reasonably  expect  that  sometime  or 
other  the  conscience  of  the  community  will  awake  and  admonish  it  - 
that  the  poor  man  has  just  as  much  right  to  help  for  his  mind  as  he 
now  has  to  the  surgeon’s  means  of  saving  his  life;  ...  so  that  men 
who  would  othervri.se  give  way  to  drink;  women  who  have  nearly  succumbed 
under  their  burden  of  privation;  children  for  whom  there  is  no  choice 
but  running  wild  or  neuroses,  may  be  made  . . . able  to  resist  and  able 
o do  something  in  the  world.  This  treatment  will  be  free.  It  may  be 
a long  time  before  the  state  regards  this  as  an  urgent  duty  . . . some- 
time  or  other,  however,  it  must  come." 


Sigmund  Freud 

Collected  Papers,  Vol,  II 

The  Hogarth  Press,  London  1950 

pp.  400,  401 
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MEANWHILE,  AT  HOKE 


A Follow-up  Study  of  Mentally  121, 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Clients 

A Project  Report 

Fredric  T.  Schlamp,  Ph.  D. 

Senior  Social  Research  Analyst 

Assisted  by 

Charles  Raymond 
Rehabilitation  Counselor 

Research  and  Statistics  Section 
Department  of  Rehabilitation 
State  of  California 
714  P Street 

Sacramento,  California  95814 
AESTRACT 

Over  three  hundred  mentally  ill  clients  referred  for  vocational 
rehabilitation  services  were  interviewed  two  years  after  case  closure. 

All  clients  had  been  hospitalized,  but  those  first  referred  while  in  the 
hospital  made  a better  adjustment  relative  to  their  expected  adjustment 
than  clierts  referred  after  release  to  the  community.  Fifty-four  percent 
of  the  clients  rehabilitated  were  still  employed  at  follow-up,  while  only 
twenty- six  percent  of  the  other  clients  were  employed  then.  Employed 
clients  had  been  given  more  services,  had  received  the  greatest  amount  of 
support  from  family  and  employers,  had  better  past  employment  and  hospi- 
talization histories.  Unemployment  and  hospitalization  were  seen  as 
equivalent  symptoms  of  disability.  Employment  favored  the  client’s 
mental  health,  but  premature  post-disability  employment  at  times  resulted 
in  rehospitalization.  The  value  of  rehabilitation  -services  was  unrelated 
to  the  client’s  attitude  toward  these  services.  Employers,  family  and 
friends  withdrew  * support  and  assistance  after  repeated  periods  of 
hospitalisation  or  umemployment.  The  effects  of  long-term  unemployment 
or  hospitalization  were  deleterious  in  themselves.  The  interrelationships 
of  family  stability,  aspirations,  maturity  and  demographic  data  were  as 
expected.  Previous  hospitalization  predicted  future  hospitalization,  while 
employment  history  predicted  future  employment.  The  effect  of  mental 
illness  is  severe  enough  to  cancel  most  projections  of  level  of  employ- 
ment, made  prior  to  the  disability. 

This  project  was  supported  in  part  by  a Grant  ' 

from  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration 
U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
Washington,  D,  C.  20425 

Project  No.  RD-1555-G-68-C2 

Project  Title:  Psychiatric  Follow-up  Study 

Grant  Period  Dates:  July  1,  19 66  - April  30,  1968  . 

Project  Director:  James  Walker 
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I . THE  STUDY 

Background  Information 

the  cSif^r  r'hi°ll0U  de“ribe  “ of  clients  of 

vo“  Rehabiiitati“  — • «*■ 


itation  ^ii!urnia  !*?  Vrogw  of  the  Department  of  Vocational  Rehabil- 
programs  for  m°re  ^ 

are  eiMlan.  ^ein  6„a!  J to 

obtain  and  maintain  employment.  ’ 


rehabilitation  counselors,  while  hospitalized.  After  return 

2 22r~  C0“iJieS  thr°ughout  the  state,  they  continued 

of  Rehabilit °°at3‘0JalJehabllltatlon  services  from  a Department 
ot  Rehabilitation  field  rehabilitation  counselor. 

2‘  h^TLTtV03^?1  (N°n_MHP)  Gr°UP  W6re  released  the 

field  Sf  ^ referred  to  the  Department  of  Rehabilitation 
field  offices  for  vocational  rehabilitation  services. 

oat-’  en tq  H°Spi*&1  based  National  rehabilitation  counselor  receives 
patients  considered  ready  for  rehabilitation  by  the  hospital  staff 
and  he  then  evaluates  and  discusses  each  referral  ^iJh  Se  waS  ’ 

concerned  JersoS^he  £ °?operation  **  the  hospital  staff  and  other 
the  oatil+!  T ’u  devel°Ps  a vocational  rehabilitation  plan  for 

are  LplementS^tt  Z se™ce*  These  vocational  plans 

°f  c°“ity 

of  Rehabilitati nn  f iu  6 Servlces>  and  the  Department 

™ar;„tteP“ ata,f  ^ «• 

referraH  Ierrai  evaluation.  Prospective  cases  are 

pate  in,  the  client's  course  of  Latoent!’16  ^ C°ntribUte  to’  or  Paritici' 
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Success 


Of  toappnlS  LlentS’  T *"*  baSiS  0f  ”8eds  “d  ******* 

followed «tt^’«SSTu  .r?  refCrral  Pr°°edure8'  »"  not 

itation  aarvic™  p "„1  ts:”,ere^f0r  r8haM1- 

h.d  not  show,  . personal  hiatory  £ gaoler, stically  they 

« rr'\,rernti”‘rtiai^^ 

iuSirn  f elTSe  rither  *“  “P” 

ineligible  for  „o».l  eU“‘ 

attitvdef5  had  “ ^nti"S0Cial  behavior  pattern,  and  work'related  °f 
altitudes,  which  made  self-support  difficult  rn»nt= 

and  “ 1“  ^ °f  ”‘«"“to«  in 

:r;sr  - “ 


?ypes  of  Case  Closures 


Clients  may  have  their  case  -closed'-  in  three  different  ways. 

1 • Clients  whose  cases  are  closed  "rehabilitated"  must  be 

XZl  ’cand  V have  ParticiPateb  in  a program  th 
provided  counseling  and  one  or  more  services.  Services 

include  such  items  as  vocational  training,  physical 

pational'tool^h  assistance  in  obtaining  occu- 

pationai  tools,  or  equipment.  The  client  is  considered 

to  be  rehabilitated  when  after  a reasonable  period  of 
ime.  e 1S  Rtl11  emPl°yed  and  indicates  that  he  will 
remain  employed.  These  cases  will  be  called  Rehabilitated. 


2. 


3. 


although  fh  ^ n0t  employed  when  their  cases  are  closed, 
viceeT  theyreyived  some  services.  Rehabilitation  ser- 
s to  a client  are  tem.nated  after  the  counselor  feels 
he  has  exhausted  every  reasonable  resource  that  might  lead 
employment.  These  cases  will  be  called  Closed  with 

been  rejerreVt"  S*rvice  after  they  havo 

been  referred  to  Vocational  Rehabilito tion,  but  before  an 

individual  rehabilitation  plan  has  been  initiated.  The 

client  may  have  refused  services  or  he  may  have  left  the 

hospital  and  iost  contact  with  the.  counselor,  lie  may  have 

een  employed,  -unemployed  or  still  hospitalized  when  his 

Service''  * eMe8  wiU  be  ^Ued  (^osed  witnont 
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Selecting  the  Samplp 


^ swsr.rr"' 

been  m one  of  the  seven  participating  hospitals. 

^ ^^Dtmng  the  fiscal  year  July  1,  ',964  through  June  30,  1965,  the 
70  n 0rni+  '^ate  Departraent  of  Rehabilitation  closed  8,797  cases 
of  theT  vhl!h  W6re  Cl0S6d  rehabilitated-  Five  hundred  fifty-one 
tals  ler/ld.been  Psychiatric  Patients  in  State  mental  hospi- 

ll  staauTl  thlrty-seven  of  ^se  patients  were  selected  to 

llAuZlt  £ TVfter  CaSe  Cl0SUre'  °f  th6Se>  five  refused  to 

had  di6d  °r  °0Uld  n0t  be  l0cated-  A ^tailed 
»ach  client  K hiStTeS  811(1  treatment  records  was  completed  for 
on  al  lie^ts  inf°™ation  and  interview  records  were  kept 


The  State  of  California  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Offices  in 

hosn^l  f L°S  AnSeleS  Were  used  as  a base  from  which  to  review 
h pita!  and  vocational  rehabilitation  case  records,  locate  fo^Sr 

lients,  arrange  for  interviews  and  organize  the  data.  The  parti 

C1P*tlnS  <*11  California)  are  shorn  in  Sable 


Table  1 . 1 - Percent  of  Clients  of  the  MHP 
and  Non-MHP  Groups  by  Referral  Source 


Source  of  Referral 

MHP 

Group 

(n=150) 

Non-MHP 

Group 

(n=157) 

TOTAL,  ALL  CLIENTS 

100# 

100# 

Agnews  State  Hospital  

17# 

6# 

Camarillo  State  Hospital  

22# 

2% 

Mendocino  State  Hospital  

6# 

0# 

Metropolitan  State  Hospital  .... 

13# 

1# 

Napa  State  Hospital  . . 

18# 

')% 

Patton  State  Hospital  . . . 

8# 

2% 

Stockton  State  Hospital  

8% 

2% 

Bureau  of  Social  Work 
(Department  of  Mental  Hygiene)  . 

2% 

42# 

Other  Source  of  Referral  

6# 

42# 

-> 


The  process  of  locating  the  clients  and  arranging  for  interviews 
proved  to  be  a slow  one.  Many  clients  had  left  the  state  or  had  made 
frequent  changes  of  employment  and  residence.  In  some  cases,  it  was 
evident,  that  the  search  had  made  the  client  very  apprehensive.  Gome 
former  clients  tried  to  avoid  contact  because  of  their  misunderstand- 
ing  of  the  purpose  of  the  interview,  while  others  feared  to  have  their 
past  history  of  mental  illness  revealed. 

Table  1.2  presents  the  population  of  rehabilitation  clients  who 
had  been  patients  in  State  mental  hospitals  and  the  proportions  of 
these  clients  closed  in  various  ways  - for  both  the  Mh'P  and  Non-MHP 
Groups.  The  closures  of  the  study  sample  proved  to  be  quite  repre- 
sentative of  all  closures  for  mentally  ill  clients  during  this  period 
of  time. 


Table  1.2  - Percent  of  All  Clients  and  Sample  Cases 
Closed  During  1964-65  Who  Had  Been  Patients  in 
State  Mental  Hospitals  by  Program  and  Type  of  Closure 


Type  of  Closure 

All 

Clients 

t 

Mh'P* 

Portion  of 
All 

Psychiatric 

Clients 

Non-MHP* 
Portion  of 
All 

Psychiatric 

Clients 

$ in 
Total 
Group 
n=551 

$ in 

Sample 

n=3°7 

$ in 

Total 

Group 

n=339 

% in 

Sample 

n=150 

% in 
Total 
Group 
n=21 2 

% in 
Sample 
n=l57 

TOTAL,  ALL  CLOSURES 

100$ 

100$ 

100$ 

100$ 

100$ 

o 

o 

X — 

Rehabilitated  

33$ 

29$ 

32$ 

29$ 

3¥ 

30$ 

Closed  with  Service  . . . , 

oo 

C\J 

30$ 

35$ 

39$ 

17$ 

20$ 

Closed  without  Service  . . 

39$ 

41$ 

33$ 

32$ 

49$ 

50$ 

* MHP  and  Non-MHP  as  defined  in  the  text,  page  1. 
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The  Items 


Two  schedules  were  prepared:  a case  record  schedule  and  follow-up 

interview  schedule.  Copies  of  the  Interview  Schedule  and  tte  Case 
Record  Schedule,  maintained  for  each  client,  can  be  found  in  Part  II.-^ 
The  areas  of  inquiry  are  presented  below: 


Areas  of  Inquiry 


Number  of  Items 


Total  Items  

Personal  Identification  

Marital  and  Family 

Social  Relations  

Housing  and  Living  Arrangements  ....  

Education  and  Training  

Socio -Legal  Problems  

financial  Resources  and  Support  

Occupation  and  Employment  

Family  Medical  History * 

Personal  Medical  and  Hospitalization  History  . . 

Agency  Activities  

Rehabilitation  Sei^rices  Identification  . . . . . 
Rehabilitation  Testing  and  Ratings  ....... 


105 

2 

6 

10 

5 

2 

2 

2 

32 

1 

12 

15 

7 

9 


Some  interview  items  were  selected  because  they  revealed  the  client’s 
attitude  towards  himself,  his  work,  his  environment  or  other  people,  even 
though  they  were  subject  to  various  interpretations  by  the  clients.  One 
such  item  as..ed  the  respondent  to  give  the  number  of  "close  friends"  he 
felt  he  had.  Others  required  his  opinion  of  how  someone  else,  such  as 
an  employer,  viewed  his  work.  Thus,  all  questions  contained  in  the 
interview  schedule  do  not  purport  to  represent  "objective  facts".  They 
do,  however,  represent  the  view  of  the  world  that  the  client  felt  was 
accurate,  safe  or  convenient  to  communicate. 


Twenty  randomly  selected  cases  were  recoded  by  different  coders 
and  the  new  coding  compared  to  the  previous  one.  Only  five  inconsis- 
tencies on  coding  were  discovered,  a reliability  of  well  over  .95.  * 


The  interviews  were  conducted  between  April  1966  and  July  1967. 
They  were  held  wherever  it  was  most  convenient  for  the  client;  in 
his  home,  at  his  place  of  employment,  at  a local  rehabilitation 
0 ice  or  if  he  was  hospitalized,  at  the  hospital.  Several  subjects 
located  in  out-of  state  mental  hospitals.  These  individuals 'were 


were 


V Published  separately  and  available  from  the  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Administration,  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
Washington,  D.C.  20425. 

2/  I jars on  Product  Moment  Correlation 
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usually  interviewed  by  a local  social  worker.  Some  of  the  clients 
could  not  give  accurate  information  about  events  that  had  occurred 
during  the  vocational  rehabilitation  process,  while  other  ex-clients 
were  too  ill  or  depressed  to  participate  fully  in  the  interview. 

When  possible,  collateral  interviews  were  conducted  with  members  of 
the  client's  family,  his  employer  or  other  such  person  and  informa- 
tion obtained,  used  to  supplement  the  information  attained  from  the 
ex- client. 
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II.  RESULTS 


tan.e^^ulf  ‘"r8  - *«»  their  accep- 

Sabll°LS„»"2°S”mt  bCf°!'e  °r  after  thelr  “se  ““  accepted^ 
one- third  of  the  Um'w™"  bSr  if  taa  bee”  “ployed  less  than 

of  the  client^™  ^TiTSe  ^“e. 

Of  K^s^aZhal  fire:f^Se"f2?heanclSLUlth  a Bed1*"  S68 
through  2h  age  group,  and  seShS” f“”r‘ *£' ““  20 

.^ita^iZgrSe^!41;”  ”n  rpted  s 

study  were  approxiLel,  eqS.  ““  a”d  W0Ben  cllents  *”  «» 

Sists^VesSushed  ^ ”oatlonal  psycholo- 

to  establish  their  intellectual  leTOl'if  Sle“ts  *ere  tested-  eenerally, 
capable  of  orofitir.c  fL.  l ,1  they  “ere  not  considered 

-ere  otter 


Table  2.1  - Race  of  the  Study  Population 


Race 

Number 

total,  all  clients 

3 07 

Caucasian  . 

274 

Negro 

20 

Mexican- American  

11 

Oriental  . . 

2 
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The  number  of  clients  by  employment  status  at  case  closure,  and 
at  follow-up,  is  shown  in  Table  2.2.  For  example,  eight  clients  were 
in  the  hospital  at  closure  but  were  employed  at  follow-up.  Similarly, 
ten  clients  were  employed  at  closure,  but  had  been  returned  to  the 
hospital  at  follow-up. 


Table  2.2  - Number  of  Clients  by  Status  Categories 
at  Closure  and  at  Pol low- up 


Status  at  Closure 

All 

Closures 

Status  at  Follow-up 

Hospi- 

talized 

Un- 

employed 

Employed 

TOTAL,  ALL  CLOSURES 

307 

57 

144 

106 

Hospitalized  

52 

28 

16 

8 

Unemployed  

147 

19 

88 

40 

Fmployed  

108 

10 

40 

58 

These  clients  may  also  be  classified  by  the  rehabilitation 
services  they  received.  Some  clients  received  "no  services”  beyond 
diagnosis  and  evaluation,  while  some  received  additional  services. 
Figure  2.1  may  be  helpful  in  visualizing  the  temporal  sequence  of  the 
changes  that  took  place  from  acceptance,  through  termination  of  the 
individual  vocational  rehabilitation  services,  to  follow-up.  The 
clients  moved  frequently  from  one  hospital-employment  status  to 
another,  and  there  is  almost  no  "typical  client”.  Jn  spite  of  this, 
some  of  the  groups  are  more  descriptively  meaningful  as  well  as  larger 
than  the  others.  For  example,  88  clients  were  unemployed  at  closure 

and  still  unemployed  at  follow-up;  58  clients  had  a job  at  closure  and 
also  at  follow-up;  whereas  28  clients  were  in  the  hospital  at  closure 
and  also  at  follow-up.  Fifty-six  percent  of  the  total  study  were  th  u 
represented  in  clients  who  were  consistently  employed,  consistently 
unemployed,  or  consistently  hospitalized  at  these  times.  Table  2. 3 
presents  this  same  material  in  tabular  form  with  percentage  figures. 
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HOSPITALIZATION  AND  EMPLOYMENT  STATUS  OF  307  PSYCHIATRIC  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  CLIENT* 

AT  ACCEPTANCE  FOR  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  SERVICE,  AT  CASE  CLOSURE  AND  AT  FOLLOW -UP 
307  Clients  Consist  of  150  In  Mental  Hospital  Program  ( MHP)  and  157  in  No-~~Mental  Hospital  Program  (NON-MLP) 


lERjt 


Table  l'\~  ?ercenz&se  of  Clients  in  Each  of  Three  Service  Categories 
by  otatus  at  Acceptance,  at  Closure  ana  at  Follow-up 


Status 

Type  of  Service 

At 

Acceptance 

At 

Closure. 

At 

No 1 low-up 

All 

Referral 
and  Eval- 
uation 
Only 

Additional  Services 

Sen 

Tyi 

/ice 

)e3 

Not  Reha- 
bilitated 

Rehabil- 

itated 

No. 

% 

No. 

1 * 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Hosp.  1 

Hosp. 

Hosp. 

25 

n 

12 

ic% 

11 

12% 

0 

07 

Hosp. 

Hosp. 

Unempl . 2 

15 

4 

7 

6 

6 

7 

0 

0 

Hosp. 

Hosp. 

Empl.  3 

8 

3 

6 

5 

2 

2 

0 

0 

Hosp. 

Unempl. 

Hosp. 

8 

3 

1 

1 

7 

8 

0 

Q 

Hosp. 

Unempl. 

Unempl . 

53 

11 

10 

8 

23 

25 

0 

0 

Hosp . 

Unempl . 

Empl. 

16 

5 

5 

4 

11 

12 

0 

0 

Hosp. 

Hosp. 

Empl . 
Empl. 

Hosp. 
Unempl . 

6 

10 

2 

3 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

7 

V 

6 

8 

Hosp. 

Empl. 

Empl. 

33 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

33 

35 

Not  Hosp. 

Hosp. 

Hosp. 

5 

2 

3 

3 

2 

2 

0 

n 

Not  Hosp. 

Hosp. 

Unempl . 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

0 

n 

Not  Hosp. 

Hosp. 

Empl. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

\j 

n 

Not  Hosp. 

Unempl . 

Hosp. 

11 

4 

7 

6 

4 

4 

0 

V 

n 

Not  Hosp. 

Unempl. 

Unempl . 

55 

17 

40 

35 

15 

16 

0 

0 

Not  Hosp. 

Unempl. 

Empl. 

24 

8 

14 

12 

10 

10 

0 

n 

Not  Hosp. 

Empl, 

Hosp . 

4 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

7 

Not  Hosp. 

Empl. 

Unempl . 

30 

10 

8 

6 

0 

0 

22 

j 

P7. 

Not  Hosp. 

Empl. 

Empl. 

25 

8 

1 

1 

0 

0 

24 

25 

TOTAL,  ALL  CLIENTS 

307  ' 

100$ 

119 

100$ 

93  100$ 

95  100$ 

1 Hospitalized 


2 Unemployed,  but  not  hospitalized 

3 Employed,  and  not  hospitalized 


Tn  general  the  services  provided  were  useful.  Of  clients  receiving 
services  (other  than  evaluation  only),  slightly  more  than  half  were 
rehabilitated,  i.e.,  employed  at  closure.  Of  the  clients  rehabilitated, 
60  percent  were  still  working  at  the  time  of  the  follow-up  interview 
(see  Table  2.4).  Seventy-two  percent  of  the  MHP  Croup  clients  closed 
rehabilitated  were  still  working  at  follow-up.  This  finding  is  partic- 
ularly striking  because  29  percent  of  the  clients  who  were  rehabili- 
tated nad  been  unemployed  for  a year  prior  to  their  acceptance  for  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  services,  while  58  percent  of  the  rehabilitated 
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clirnts  haa  no  "usual  occupation"  or  any  student  status  prior  to  their 

o « V°tal  w ” 8tadled- « 

f.no7p.  * tte  s'es&s  sss*r^ss  ,?4s  “ 

2 ™; t&'z  day  m°r  t8  L 


Table  2.4  - Status  of  Clients  at  Follow-up 
by  Closure  Type  in  Percent 


At  Pollow-up 

Closure  Type 

Ml 

Clients 

Unemployed 

Employed 

Hospital 

Community 

Rehabilitated  (n=95)  

100# 

9# 

51# 

6o# 

Won-Rehabilitated  (n=2l2)  . . 

100# 

25# 

54# 

25# 

he  non-rehabilitated  client  did  not  fare  so  well.  Only  twenty- 
ree  percent  of  these  clients  were  employed  at  follow-up.  While  nine 
percen  of  the  rehabilitated  clients  were  in  the  hosDital  at  follow-up 
twenty- three  percent  of  the  non-rehabilitated  clients  were. 

Table  2.5  presents  the  percent  of  clients  receiving  training  by 
sa  s a follow-up.  The  greater  percent  of  clients  employed  than 
not  employed  who  received  training  is  typical  of  all  the  various 
additional  vocational  rehabilitation  services,  and  no  striking  dif- 
ferences appeared  in  employment  rates  among  clients  who  received  dif- 
erent  types  of  "additional  services".  The  MTIP  clients,  whether 
employed  or  not,  were  more  likely  to  receive  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion services  than  were  the  Non-MHP  clients. 
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Table  2.5  - Percent  of  Clients  Receiving  Vocational  Training 
and  Education  by  Employment  Status  at  Follow-up 


Employment  Status 
at  Follow-up 

Percent 

Receiving 

Training 

Employed  

oo 

-c}- 

Unemployed  

28# 

Hospitalized  

23# 

All  Clients  .... 

W 

Only  nine  percent  of  all  clients  reported  that  lack  of  skill  or 
the  unavailability  of  work  was  the  major  reason  for  their  unemploy- 
ment. Virtually  none  of  the  interviewers  believed  that  the  ex- 
client's  unemployment  was  due  to  inadequate  skill  or  training.  These 
interviewers  related  unemployment  to  a combination  of  factors  includ- 
ing physical  incapacity,  loss  of  social  skills,  residual  mental 
illness,  and  a poor  labor  market.  The  interviewers  reported 
that  additional  follow-up,  pre- vocational  training,  post-hospital 
support  and  community  liaison  would  have  been  required  for  more  cli- 
ents to  have  been  employed.  These  facts  support  two  conclusions: 

(1)  the  counselors  do  appear  to  tailor  the  services  they  provide  to 
the  client  (otherwise  more  clients  who  needed  training  would  have 
reported  they  needed  it)  and  (2)  after  rehabilitation  the  client  feels, 
as  do  others,  that  mental  disability  is  the  primary  factor  in  their 
inability  to  obtain  and  maintain  a job. 

The  non- rehabilitated  clients  who  received  service  are  not  much 
more  likely  to  be  employed  at  follow-up  than  the  clients  who  did  not 
receive  service.  (See  Table  2.6.)  Almost  the  same  proportion  of 
non-rehabilitated  clients  were  employed  whether  they  received  addi- 
tional  services  or  not.  ' 
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Table  2.6  - Percent  Employment  at  Follow-up 
by  Service  Received  of  All  Non-Rehabilitated  Clients 


Follow-up 

Status 

Non-Rehab ilitated 
Clients 
(n=2l2) 

No 

Service 

Some 

Service 

Total 

100# 

100# 

Employed  

23# 

25# 

Unemployed  .... 

77# 

75# 

Twenty- two  percent  of  non-rehabilitated  clients  closed  without 
services  were  hospitalised  at  follow-up,  while  twenty-six  pementlf 

aTfoi°Lr!u?  ih  ed  Cl\enKtS  Wh0  reCiVed  Send-ces  hospitalized 
m f+  * 6 non-r,5liabilitated  clients  who  received  service  are 

Since  U “a’S'S  T ^ * greater  °hanCe  °f  being  hospitalized. 

difficult  to  see  how  services  could  have  "hurt"  the  clients 
the  non  rehabilitated  client  receiving  services  was  probably  more 

disturbance"1"3 it rfoll  COUnselors  can  Judge  seriousness  of 

the  rehabilita^/  ll0WS  \ “ acceptin«  seriously  disturbed  cases, 

U ■ 2 "e”  aMe"Pti“*  where 

thirds^f^r1111?3  °f  ex"cllents  at  follow-up  were  quite  low.  Two- 

RehabilitateH  “v61?3  6mpl°yed  Wftre  eamin6  less  than  80  dollars  a week. 
Rehabilitated  clients  were  eaming  more,  however,  since  just  over  one- 

Sther  thperTi°?ef  rehabilitants  wera  making  less  than  this  amount. 
llu  or  Jh  rehabllnltation  effort  increased  the  client's  eaming  capa- 
ity  or  the  counselor  selected  the  more  skilled  client  to  rehabilitate. 

difficult  ^ Seelthf  the  COUnselors  P^bably  selected  the  more 

rehabilitati  ’ 6 °mer  contention  of  increased  earnings  due  to  the 

rehabilitation  services  may  be  regarded  as  most  likely. 

include^  emplQyment  level  of  clienba  is  here  considered  to 

level  of  arn°unt  of  time  per  week  employed,  2)  earnings  and  })  skill 
° occupation.  The  general  employment  level  of  all  clients 

been  prior^to^  The  emF'oyment  level  was  higher  than  it  had 

been  prior  to  hospitalization  or  would  be  at  follow-up.  The  time 

cLserdurinrthT07^  the  proportion  of  events  employed  de- 
bilitaJi  two-year  period  between  the  tennination  of  reha- 

bilitation services  and  the  follow-up  interview. 
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Almost  40  percent  of  the  rehabilitated  clients  were  unemployed 
at  follow-up,  in  spite  of  the  rehabilitation  effort.  However,  over 
85  percent  of  the  non-rehabilitated  clients  (with  and  without  service) 
who  were  employed  at  closure  lost  their  jobs.  Of  the  13  clients  who 
had  received  no  services  but  were  employed  at  closure,  only  one  was 
still  employed  at  follow-up.  The  greatest  decrease  in  employment  from 
closure  to  follow-up  occurred  in  the  group  of  clients  who  had  no 
employment  prior  to  acceptance. 

Although  the  rehabilitated  clients  are  employed  more  freQuently 
at  follow-up,  the  non-rehabilitated  clients  did  not  fail  completely  or 
without  attempting  to  work  at  all.  Twenty- three  percent  of  those 
without  service  and  twenty-five  percent  of  those  with  some  service 
had  a job  at  follow-up.  Fifteen  percent  of  the  individuals  closed 
in  the  hospital  were  employed  at  follow-up  had  had  at  least  one  job 
after  their  cases  had  been  closed. 

A moderate  amount  of  job  switching  does  not  seem  to  be  a detri- 
ment to  continued  employment.  Forty-one  percent  of  the  clients 
employed  at  follow-up  had  more  than  one  job  after  their  case  was 
closed.  Twenty-three  percent  of  the  employed  group  held  as  many  as 
four  different  jobs  between  their  case  closure  and  follow-up.  Only 
seven  percent  of  the  clients  not  employed  at  follow-up  had  held  so 
many  jobs  after  their  case  was  closed. 

Virtually  no  clients  remained  in  service  occupations  at  follow- 
up. This  was  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  15  percent  of  all  of  the 
clients  had  reported  such  employment  prior  to  their  disability  and 
20  percent  had  reported  this  occupation  at  case  closure.  The  number 
of  rehabilitated  clients  reporting  service  occupations  dropped  from 
28  percent  to  none. 

Table  2.7  indicates  the  occupations  in  which  the  clients  worked, 
or  were  prepared  to  work,  even  though  unemployed,  prior  to  and  after 
their  disability.  The  rehabilitated  clients  are  upwardly  mobile. 

Tn.v  report  they  possess  more  preparation  for  skilled  and  professional 
jobs  at  closure  than  at  hospitalization  and  even  more  at  follow-up. 


Table  2.7  - Percent  Distribution  of  Occupations  Reported 
at  Acceptance,  at  Closure  and  at  Follow-up 
by  Employment  and  Rehabilitation  Status 


IerJc 


Occupations 

Occupa 

at 

itiona  Rep 
- Acceotan< 

orted 

ce 

Occupations  Reported 
at  Closure 

Occupations  Rep 
at  Follow-u 

orted 

p 

All 

Clients 

(n=307) 

Rehabil- 

itants 

(n=95) 

Bnployed 
at  Fol- 
low-up 
(n=106) 

All 

Clients 

(n=307) 

Rehabil- 

itants 

(n=95) 

Bnployec 
at  Fol- 
low-up 
(n=106) 

All 

Clients 

(a=507) 

Rehabil- 

itants 

(n=95) 

Bnployed 
at  Fol- 
low-up 
(n=106) 

100* 

100* 

100* 

100* 

100* 

100* 

100* 

100* 

100* 

Professional  and  Semi- 

Professional 

7 

11 

15 

6 

15 

11 

9 

16 

18 

Skilled  or  Semi- 

Skilled 

11 

15 

15 

14 

20 

18 

54 

47 

45 

Clerical  or  Sales 

26 

55 

25 

17 

25 

18 

19 

25 

21 

Domestic  or  Personal 

Services 

15 

7 

8 

20 

28 

20 

0 

0 

0 

Unskilled  or  Agri- 

culture  

21 

l4 

16 

15 

15 

16 

8 

18 

Student * 

15 

15 

14 

0 

0 

0 

4 

2 

0 

None 

7 

5 

7 

28 

0 

18 

18 

4 

0 

The  actual  picture  of  earnings  does  not  reflect  this  optimism, 
however.  The  persons  rehabilitated  who  are  working  do,  indeed  earn  very 
nearly  what  they  reported  prior  to  their  disability.  Many  rehabilitants 
are  not  earning  any  money  at  all,  however,  and  this  is  reflected  in  the 
much  lower  median  income  at  follow-up  than  prior  to  their  disability. 

Those  rehabilitated  clients  who  were  not  earning  any  money  at  the  follow-up 
period,  are  drawn  disproportionately  from  the  clients  aspiring  to  higher 
paying  status  jobs.  For  all  rehabilitated  clients  the  median  income  at 
case  closure  was  higher  than  it  was  prior  to  their  disability,  yet  at 
follow-up  their  median  income  was  again  lower. 
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i leHa 01  j. a Pelted  0 

Obtained  a’*  Var 


xients  - Median  Reported  Weekly  Income 
ious  Times  in  Their  History 


Income  Clients 
Included  in  Group 

Client’s 

‘‘,tdtus  at 

Time  Income  Karned 

Prior  to 
Dis- 
ability 

Prior  to 
Hospital- 
ization 

At 

Case 

Closure 

At 

Pol low-up 

All  rehabilitated  clients  

All  rehabilitated  clients  earning 

$ 4i 

$ i 

$ 49 

$ 10 

money  in  time  period  reported  . 

$ 74 

$ 53 

$ 54 

* 75 

The  effect  of  mental  illness  appears  to  be  more  severe  for  thos* 

effect"3  oTrehabSTt1076"  ^ their  illneSs-  A^ough  the 
mental  innlS  at  f7°n  Se^1Ce3  S6em  t0  alleviate  the  effects  of 
marked  decreaP  • ° l0W‘uP  a11  rehabHitants  have  again  shown  a 

client  h ^ 6aming  Capacity-  It  was  not  detennined  if  the 
- who  earned  little  or  no  money  prior  to  their  disability  are 
he  same  clients  who  were  unemployed  at  other  times.  The  hightela- 

anntfolltf1111  groups’  between  work  experience  prior  to  disability, 
ever>  ‘UP’  leads  t0  the  stron«  suspicion  that  this  is  so,  how- 


. the  maj°r  hypothesis  of  this  study  was  that  the  MHP 

c len  s irst  accepted  in  the  hospital  would  have  made  more  voca- 
tional  gains  than  clients  first  seen  after  their  hospital  release, 
iable  2.9  presents  evidence  that  rehabilitated  MHP  clients  were 
employed  more,  frequently  at  follow-up. 


Table  2.9  - Rehabilitated  Clients  - Employment  Status 
at  Follow-up  by  Type  of  Program 


■ Total 

n talus  at  Poll ow-up 

Program 

MHP 

Non -MHP 

(n-95) 

(n-46) 

(n-^9) 

ALE  RRrfARITjITATKD  CLTRNTS 

100# 

100# 

100# 

Hospitalized  

9# 

13# 

6# 

Unemployed  .... 

W 

15# 

45# 

Employed  

6o# 

12% 

49# 

O 

ERIC 


The  study  provided  a rather  stringent  test  of  this  hypothesis 
since  the  MHP  Group  was  considerably  more  disturbed  than  the  Non-MHP 
Group,  as  is  shown  in  Table  2.10.  In  all  characteristics,  the  MHP 
Group  of  clients  appears  more  disabled  and  has  had  fewer  advantages. 


Table  2.10  - Some  Distinguishing  Characteristics 
of  the  MHP  and  Non-MHP  Groups 


Characteristics 


Medians 


MHP  Group 


Non-MHP  Group 


Median  percent  of  time  employed 
prior  to  acceptance  . . . . t 
Median  total  months  in  state 

hospital  at  closure  

Median  longest  period  in  state 

hospital  at  closure  

Median  number  of  state  hospital- 
izations at  closure  

Median  length  of  last  hospital- 
ization at  closure  ... 


16.0$ 


28.4# 


20*5  mos. 
11 .9  mos. 
1.6  times 
9*^  mos. 


7*7  mos. 


50  mos. 
1.1  times 
5*8  mos. 


Proportions 

Proportion  earning  over  $80.00  a 
week  prior  to  disability  .... 
Proportion  working  after  disability 

prior  to  acceptance  

Proportion  in  hospital  at 

closure  

Proportion  under  psychiatric 
care  at  follow-up  . # 

Proportion  having  family 

contacts  with  parents  

Proportion  living  with  spouses 
at  follow-up  


• 15 
.49 
.29 
•57 

•13 


• 27 
.64 

• 05 
.53 
.42 

• 23 


by  allhnonamperi  °f  ^°Spi^a?'  relsase  had  already  been  crossed  successfully 

£ I tTLS  7T of  7 m 

« ,,  naif  of  this  number  never  were  releaspd 

e”»p  accepted  while  m the  hospnluw 

group),  spent  a longer  total  time  in  the  hospital;  have  more  frequent  and 


longer  periods  in  the  hospital,  were  less  often  earning  money  prior 
to  their  disability:  had  fewer  family  contacts:  were  less  frequently 
living  with  their  spouse  at  follow-up;  and  were  more  likely  to  be 
under  psychiatric  care  at  follow-up.  Thus,  the  client  accepted  while 
in  the.  hospital  appears  to  be  more  seriously  disabled,  and  drawn  from 
a more  disturbed,  less  easily  employed  group.  In  spite  of  this, 
compared  to  the  Non-MHP  clients,  a larger  percent  of  the  MHP  clients 
were  employed  at  follow-up,  and  those  not  in  the  hospital  were  earning 
more  money.  As  we  might  anticipate  from  the  description  of  these 
clients,  however,  more  of  them  remained  hospitalized.  The  procedure 
of  accepting  clients  while  in  the  hospital  apparently  did  improve  the 
employment  chances  of  clients  who  were  released. 

Offers  of  help  and  assistance  to  the  ex-mental  patient  by  family 
and  friends  steadily  decrease  as  time  goes  on.  (Table  2.11 ) 


Table  2.11  - Percent  of  All  Clients  Supported  by 
Family  and  Friends  at  Acceptance  and  at  Follow-up 


Percent 

Time  Period 

Supported 
by  Family 

and  Friends 

Time  of  Acceptance  . . 

32# 

Follow-up  

9# 

The  number  of  people  who  were  self-supporting  (i.e.,  free  of  any 
outside  support  other  than  their  spouse)  increased  from  acceptance  to 
follow-up.  At  acceptance  1*1  percent  of  all  clients  were  self- 
supporting  while  this  rose  to  58  percent  at  follow-up.  Clients  first 
contacted  by  the  rehabilitation  counselor  after  hospital  release, 
might  have  been  expected  to  be  at  least  partially  self-supporting  at 
first  contact.  However,  only  17  percent  of  the  Non-MHP  families  were 
self-supporting  at  acceptance  while  36  percent  were  self-supporting 
at  follow-up. 

Clients  employed  at  follow-up  were  dependent  upon  family  and 
friends  in  13  percent  of  the  cases  prior  to  their  disability,  while 
the  clients  unemployed  at  follow-up  had  been  dependent  in  24  percent 
of  the  cases.  The  unemployed  person  is  thus  more  likely  to  have  been 
dependent  upon  family  and  friends  prior  to  or  just  after  hi3  disability, 
and  more  likely  to  be  living  alone  two  years  after  hospital  discharge. 

Is  this  evidence  of  the  rejection  of  the  client  -by  family  and  friends? 
It  seems  likely. 


Many  of  the  clients  'unemployed  botn  at  closure  and  at  follow-up  said 
tnat  they  had  no  contact  with  friends  'Table  2.12).  It  is  admittedly 
true  that  feelings  of  loss  of  friendship  may  not  be  the  same  as  actual 
loss  of  friends  nevertheless,  it  is  clear  that  living  arrangements, 
the  person's  position  in  his  family  structure,  and  loss  of  friends  are 
related  to  the  outcome  of  the  rehabilitation  process.  These  feelings 
of  loss  of  contact  with  people,  loss  of  friendship,  living  alone,  and 
the  associated  attitudes  of  despair  are  indications  of  a generalized 
outlook  of  hopelessness,  anomy  and  disassociation. 


Table  2.12  - Clients  Who  Were  in  the  Came  Status 
at  Both  Closure  and  Pol low-up  by  the 
Percent  Who  Claimed  to  have  No  Contact  with  Friends 


Friends  Claimed 

Status  at  Both  Closure  and  Follow-up 

Unemployed 

Fmployed 

(n-58) 

Hospitalized 

(n=28) 

Community 

(n-88) 

Proportion  of  clients 
claiming  to  not  have 
friends 

6\%  42*  . 17* 

The  more  seriously  disabled  clients  were  not  coping  well  with  problems 
of  employment  and  social  interaction,  even  though  they  more  frequently 
received  help  from  the  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene’s  Bureau  of  Social 
Work.  For  example,  the  people  hospitalized  at  follow-up  had  contacted, 
and  had  been  treated  by,  a representative  of  the  Bureau  of  Social  Work 
in  8l  percent  of  the  cases;  of  those  unemployed  at  follow-up,  64  percent, 
and  of  those  employed  52  percent  had  a record  with  the  Bureau  of  Social 
Work.  Few  clients  were  assisted  by  any  other  public  agency. 

Sixty  percent  of  the  rehabilitated  clients  employed  at  closure  had 
located  their  own  job  or  had  attained  it  through  the  help  of  friends 
and  former  employers,  while  seventy- two  percent  of  the  group  employed  at 
follow-up  had  done  so.  The  State  Department  of  Rehabilitation  placed 
only  twenty  percent  of  those  employed  at  closure,  while  the  Department 
cf  Kmployment  placed  less  than  fourteen  percent.  The  MW1  and  Non-MIfF 
did  no o differ  in  the  methods  by  which  they  obtained  jobs.  Friends  and 
employers  were  apparently  of  great  help  in  assisting  the  client  obtain 
a job. 
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Table  2.1‘j  presents  data  concerning  the  living  arrangements  and 
marital  status  of  clients.  The  person  who  is  in  the  hospital  when 
he  is  accepted  for  service  (MHP  Group),  is  more  likely  to  be  employed 
at  follow-up.  This  has  already  been  discussed.  In  other  respects 
the  living  arrangements  do  not  seem  to  affect  the  outcome  of  the 
rehabilitation  process.  At  follow-up,  a larger  percent  of  the  unemployed 
people  are  living  alone  and  a larger  percent  of  the  employed  people 
are  living  in  a house  with  someone  else. 


Table  2.13  - Living  Arrangements  and  Marital  Status 
*at  Acceptance  and  at  Follow-up 
by  Employment  Status  at  Closure  and  at  Pollow-up 


- 

r3rnp  J n 

Living  Arrangement 

At  rl  <sun 

At 

>M  low- 

and  Marital  Hiatus 

II*  ••Pi- 

Nik in- 

ht'ip  N * /- 

11  "Ih- 

IJriMU- 

Wv.o  ■»- 

ta  1 '"ed 

ployed 

orj 

UH/.P  ! 

ploy'-d 

"j 

Living  Arrangements  at 
Acceptance,  Percents 

I'Hi'X 

1 00% 

J00% 

100% 
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fTablp1?6^^  Mh:  were  ma*>ried  ab  acceptance  make  up  a minority  of  cases 
(Table  2.14).  Married  clients  were  more  likely  to  be  employed  at  case 
closure,  but  are  no  more  likely  to  be  employed  at  the  follow-up 
interview  compared  to  clients  never  married.  While  it  is  not 
certain,  it  is  possible  that  the  clients  who  are  married  have  some  familc 
ouppor  available  upon  nospital  release,  and  are  therefore  able  to  obtai- 
employment  more  quickly.  Eventually,  however.,  the  strain  of  close 
interpersonal  relations  may  present  difficulties  for  these  patients. 


Tabld  7 Marital  Status  by  Employment  Status 
at  Two  Time  Periods,  in  Percent  of  Clients 


Elien 

Is  Never  Married 

C] i en ts 

Married 

Time  Period 

Acceptance 

(n=l49) 

at  Acceptance 
(n=57) 

Total 

Hosp. 

Unem. 

Kmpl . 

Total 

Hosp. 

Unem.  1 

Crapl. 

At  Case  Closure  . . . 

100# 

20# 

46# 

34# 

100# 

7# 

L 

47# 

46# 

At  Pol low- up  . . „ , 

100# 

21# 

43# 

36# 

100# 

16# 

49# 

35# 

The  relationship  b.etween  the  client's  personality  characteristics, 

1 ving  arrangements,  and  the  timing  of  the  rehabilitation  process  appears 
to  te  complicated.  The  data  of  this  stud,  offers  incomplete  slues  as  to 
the  nature  of  this  relationship. 

,fo  ,Tf6  agf  0f  tbe  individual  at  the  onset  of  his  disability  did  not 

15  to  P^vefr^  °f  empl0yment  at  ^low-up.  Fewer  younger  persons  from 

returned  ; , nage„are  empl0yed  at  closure’  P,;)SSibly  because  they 

returned  to  school.  A few  more  middle-aged  clients,  25  through  44  years 

^hospitalized,  but  these  differences  are  not  statistically  sign!!’ 


Table  2.15  - Age  at  Onset  of  Disability  by  Employment  Status 
at  Closure  and  Pol low-up,  in  Percent 


At  Closure 

— 

At 

K’>1  low- 

up 

Age  at 
Disability 

Total 

Unemployed 

Pm- 

Total 

Unemployed 

Pm- 

ployed 

Hospi- 

talized 

Commu- 

nity 

ployed 

Hospi- 

talized 

Commu- 

nity 

15-24  (n=91 ) . . . 
25-^4  (n=?8) . . . 
35-44  (n=Q2) . . . 
45^  (tl-r40).  . . 

100# 

100# 

100# 

100# 

17# 

17 

18 
17 

57# 

4o 

46 

46 

2.6% 

^3 

36 

37 

100# 

100# 

100# 

100# 

: 

14# 

22 

23 

13 

51# 

4i 

44 

52 

35# 

37 

35 

35 
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; percent  of  all  .clients  r.ad  at  least  more  than  a 

rr-iGfi  : -r.ooi  education.  twenty-five  percent  of  all  the  clients  had 
r.ad  some  college,  Eo  significant  educational  differences  existed  between 
w?  and  Kon-MHP  referrals-  While  clients  with  a high  school  education,  or 
more,  were  more  likely  to  bo  employed  at  closure,  the  chances  of  remaining 
employed  were  about  the  same  for  all  educational  groups. 


Table  2.1 6 - Education  Prior  to  Disability 
by  Status  at  Closwe  and  Follow-up  in  Percent 


Education 
Prior  to 
Disability 
in  Years 

Status 

i at  Closure 

Status 

at  Follow-up 

Total 

Unemployed 

Em- 

ployed 

Total 

Unemployed 

Em- 

ployed 

Hospi- 

talized 

Commu- 

nity 

Hospi- 

talized 

Commu- 

nity 

0-8  (n=34)  . . . 

100# 

I5#c- 

64# 

21# 

100# 

18# 

50# 

32# 

9-12  (n-193)  . . 

100# 

17# 

50# 

53# 

100# 

20# 

50# 

30# 

13+  (n=80)  . . . 

10Q# 

19# 

34# 

47# 

100# 

16# 

39# 

45# 

Although  women  remain  unemployed  at  follow-up  as  frequently  as 
men,  they  are  not  rehospitalized  as  frequently  (l4  percent  versus 
23  percent,  significant  at  .05  level).  These  results  support  the.’ 
contention  that  unemployment  is  less  stressful  to  women  because  the 
unemployed  woman  .s  better  accepted  than  the  unemployed  male  in  this 
culture. 

Intellectual  capacity  is  only  slightly  related  to  status  at  clo- 
sure or  follow-up  in  this  group  of  clients.  The  30  clients  with 
tested  IQ’s  of  120  or  better  are  employed  less  often  at  closure 
,20%  versus  5520  but  more  often  at  follow-up  (39#  versus  35#)  than 
tin  total  group  of  clients.  The  results  must  he  regarded  an  suggest iv<- 
only  because  of  the  small  nijmber  of  cases  involved. 


The  client's  previous  hospitalization  and  employment  history  is 
related  to  his  hospitalization  and  employment  record  at  closure,  and 
iol low-up.  Table  2.17  presents  the  outcome  of  the  rehabilitation 
efforts  when  categorized  by  previous  hospitalization  measures . 

A rej-.’  tionahip  exists  between  the  previous  number  of  hospital- 
izations and  the  chance  of  the  client's  hospitalization  at  follow-up. 
The  prior  months  that  the  client  spent  in  the  hospital  is  also  strongly 
related  to  hospitalization  at  follow-up.  For  example,  while  only  two 
percent  of  the  clients  who  had  been  hospitalized  for  three  months  or 
less  were  hospitalized  at  follow-up,  35  percent  of  the  clients  who  had 
been  hospitalized  for  57  months  or  more  were  hospitalized  at  follow-up. 
These  measures  of  hospitalization  are  not  as  closely  related  to  employ 
ment  status.  The  strongest  of  these  "cross-associations"  is  the 
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relationship  of  "total  months  of  hospital!-  atior."  with  "employment  at 
ollow-up  ; nere,  over  40  percent  of  the  individuals  with  three  montns 
or  less  hospitalization  are  employed;  while  only  25  percent  of  the  clients 
with  over  56  months  of  hospitalization  are  employed.  The  relationship 
is  not  linear,  however,  ’unemployment  only  increasing  approximate"!’  as 
the  number  of  months  hospitalized. 


Table  2.17  - Hospitalization  and  Employment  at  Follow-up 
oy  Client's  Hospitalization  History,  in  Percent 


Employment  or 
Hospitalization 
History 

Status  at  Follow-up 

Total 

_ By  EmDLovment 

_By  HosDi tslization 

Employed 

Un- 

employed 

Hospi- 

talized 

Noc  Hos- 
pitalized 

Total  Cases  (n-507) 

100$ 

55#  65$ 

19# 

81# 

HOSPITALIZATION  RECORD 
(at  closure) 

Number  of  hospitalizations 

1 (n=127)  

2 (n=7b)  

3 (n=59)  

4-*  (n-47) 

Total  months  of  hospital- 
ization 

0-J  (n=46)  

4-1 8 (n=l58)  

19-24  (n-,22) 

25-56  (n=56) 

57+  (n=65)  

ooooo  oooo 

ooooo  OOOO 

48  52 

28  72 

25  75 

25  77 

4i  59 

58  62 

4l  59 

28  72 

26  74 

• - 

10  90 

19  81 

25  75 

52  68 

2 98 

12  88 

27  75 

50  70 

55  65 

The  employment  history  of  the  client  is  clearly  related  to  employ- 
ment at  closure  and  at  follow-up,  but  not  strongly  related  to  hospital!- 
za'ion.  <or  example,  employment  at  follow-up  :is  shown  in  Table  2. 18  to 
increase  with  the  number  of  months  the  client  was  unemployed  irmnediatel” 
prior  to  his  hospitalization.  These  relationships  arc  typical  of  many  ' 
of  the  measures  of  prior  employment  factory  and  employment  at  follow-up. 
capitalization  is  practically  unrelated  to  measures  of  employment  his- 
tory, however.  This  is  not  to  say  tha'  the  efforts  of  the  rehabilita- 
tion counselor  did  not  improve  the  employability  of  the  clients  with  whom 

16  Worked’  but  that  over  a two  year  period  the  effect  was  roughly  pro- 
portional to  the  previous  history  of  employment. 
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While  many  items  in  the  employment  history  show  similar  relation- 
ships with  employment  at  closure  and  follow-up,  certain  items  of  job 
history  are  not  related  to  either  employment  or  hospitalisation.  For 
example,  the  amount  of  the  client 's  earnings  prior  to  hospitalization 
is  unrelated  to  earnings  at  follow-up. 

Sixty  percent  of  the  clients  closed  unemployed  are  still  unemployed 
at  follow-up.  Only  three  percent  of  the  clients,  that  were  hospitalized 
at  follow-up  had,  even  briefly,  been  employed  full-time  since  their 
case  closure.  Simply  discharging  these  clients  from  the  hospital  almost 
assures  their  unemployment  or  hospitalization  at  follow-up.  Rehabil- 
itated clients  may  not  be  assured  of  successful  employment  at  follow-up, 
but  they  have  a better  chance  of  employment. 

Table  2.1 8 - Client's  Employment  History 
by  Employment  and  Hospitalization  Status  at  Follow-up,  in  Percent 


Employment  History 


Total  Cases  (n=307) 


Months  from  last  employment 
to  hospitalization 

No  job  (n=46)  

0-6  (n=8l ) 

7 - 12  (n=46)  

13-24  (n=45)  

25  + (n=89)  

Percent  of  week  worked  prior 
to  acceptance 
65$  or  more  (n=85)  . . . 
64#  or  less  (n=222)  . . . 

Length  of  longest  job  held 
prior  to  hospitalization 
Never  employed  (n=49)  . . 

0-1?  (n=113)  

13  - 24  (n=45)  

25  (n=100) 

Nnual  weekly  wage,  prior  to 
disability  of  those  ever 
employed 

■f’70  a week  or  less  (m1?0) 
$80  a week  or  more  (n-6?) 


Total 


100# 


Status  at  Follow-up 


By  Employment 


Employed 


On- 

Employed 


65# 


By  Hospitalization 


Hospi- 

talized 


Not  Hos- 
pitalized 


19* 


81# 


100# 

33 

67 

16 

84 

100# 

44 

56 

13 

87 

100# 

4i 

59 

?4 

76 

100# 

33 

6? 

20 

&0 

100# 

28 

72 

21 

79 

100# 

**5 

55 

14 

86 

100# 

32 

68 

20 

80 

100# 

25 

75 

18 

32 

100# 

35 

6 5 

22 

78 

100# 

38 

62 

9 

91 

100# 

47 

53 

18 

82 

100# 

29 

71 

17 

83 

100# 

50 

50 

19 

81 

ERfC 
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Table  2.19  - Status  of  Clients  in  the  Community  at  Follow-up 
by  Categories  of  Hospitalization  Record,  in  Percent 


Status  at  Follow-up 


Hospitalization 
Record 
at  Closure 

All  Clients 

Clients  in  the 
At  Follow 

Communit; 

-up 

Total 

Employed 

Hospi- 

talized 

Other 

Total 

Employed 

Unem- 

ployed 

Total  Cases  (n=j507) 

100# 

35$ 

19$ 

46$ 

100$ 

43$ 

57$ 

Number  of 
hospitalizations 

1 (n=127)  .... 

100# 

48$ 

10$ 

42$ 

100$ 

46$ 

54$ 

2 (n=74)  .... 

100$ 

28 

19 

53 

100$ 

41 

59 

3 (n=59)  .... 
4+  (n=47)  .... 

100$ 

25 

25 

50 

100$ 

38 

62 

100$ 

23 

32 

45 

100$ 

33 

67 

Total  months  of 
hospitalization 

0-5  (n=46)  . . . 

100$ 

4l$ 

2$ 

57$ 

100$ 

51$ 

49$ 

4-1 8 (n=1 38)  . . 

100$ 

38 

12 

50 

100$ 

47 

53 

19-24  (n=22)  . . 

100$ 

4l 

27 

32 

100$ 

37 

63 

25-^6  (n=36)  . . 

100$ 

28 

30 

42 

100$ 

32 

68 

37+  (n=65)  . . . 

100$ 

26 

35 

39 

100$ 

38 

62 

Table  2,19  presents  data  from  which  to  draw  conclusions  concerning 
the  fate  of  the  unemployed  ex-mental  patient.  While  the  frequency  and 
duration  of  hospitalizations  are  clearly  and  strongly  related  to  hospi- 
talization at  follow-up,  they  are  not  as  strongly  related  to  the  likeli- 
hood of  employment  of  the  community  based  client.  It  must  be  concluded 
that  hospitalization  has  a cumulative  effect  resulting  not  only  in 
rehospitalization,  but  in  reduced  likelihood  of  employment.  Unemploy- 
ment to  an  ex-mental  patient  appears  to  be  a symptom  equivalent  to 
rehospitalization.  Furthermore,  unemployment  per  so  doe3  not  appear 
to  increase  the  likelihood  of  rehospitalization  in  these  canes,  Rather 
the  factors  responsible  for  rehospital izaticn  appear  to  be  responsible 
tor  unemployment  in  those  clients  who  accept  it  as  a substitute  for 
rehospitalization. 
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The  58  clients  who  were  employed  at  both  closure  and  follow-up  had  the 
most  favorable  background  in  most  aspects  of  prior  employment  and  hospital- 
ization. These  clients  also  were  the  ones  with  the  most  favorable  pre- 
disability history;  medical,  employment  and  hospital;  as  shown  in 
Table  2.20. 


Table  2.20  - Clients  Employed  at  Both  Closure 
and  at  Pol low-up  Compared  to  All  Clients 
on  Various  Measures  of  Pre-Morbid  Behavior 


Prior  to  Disability 
or  Hospitalization 

Clients 
Employed 
at  Both 
Closure 
and  at 
Follow-up 
(n=58) 

All  Other 
Study 
Clients 
(n=24$) 

Median  time  of  longest  job 
held 

20.8  raos. 

11 .6  mos. 

Proportion  earning  $80.00  a 
week  and  over  

.06 

Proportion  supported  by  family, pen- 
sion,welfare,  or  public  inst.  , . 

.67 

.82 

Proportion  employed  65#  of  the 
time  or  more 

.38 

.25 

Proportion  in  a professional  or 
semi-professional  occupation 
prior  to  disability  

.14 

.4o 

Median  total  months  in  a 
state  hospital  

10.5  raos. 

12.6  mos. 

Median  longest  single  period  in 
a state  hospital  

8.3  mos. 

9.2  mo3. 

Median  length  of  last  hospital- 
ization   

6.1  raos. 

6.4  mo3. 

Proportion  having  9-1 3 years 
of  education  

•5* 

.24 

pointl^e1  TrettedT  £ “T  Wflaotia®  3el^p  >t  three 
who  was  self-supporting  prior  tfhis  d^h^  ?“  °a3e3,  The  client 
to  be  employed  at  closure  and  at  followup  sLn  T*  m 

history  of  dependency  upon  public  assistant  ***  & prior 

rebahin  +„«  x puouc  assistance  augurs  an  unfortunate 

rehabilitation  outcome  both  at  case  closure  and  at  follow-up. 


Table  hv2l‘xS°Ure?f  Support  at  Three  Points  in  Time, 
by  Status  at  Closure  and  Follow-up,  in  Percent 


Source  of 
Support 


Self  or  spouse  prior 
to  disability 
(n-33)  

Welfare  or  a public 
institution  at 
acceptance  (n=15^) 

Public  agency,  public 
welfare,  or  public 
institution  after 
case  closure  but 
prior  to  follow-up 
(n=l66)  


Status  at  Closure 


Total 


Hospi- 

talized 


Unemployed 


Commu- 

nity 


Em- 

ployed 


100# 

6# 

42# 

52# 

100# 

100# 

25# 

45# 

30# 

100# 

100# 

26# 

53# 

21# 

100# 

Status  at  Follo»/-up 


Total 


Unemployed 


Hospi- 

talized 


Commu- 

nity 


21#  44# 


”ere  anplored  silghUy  more  frequently  at 
but  the  LffeSes  are **»  by  their  „ J8elor, 

No  other  identified  factor  3ta^3tlCally  significant.  (See  Table  2.2?) 
outcome  of  the  process.  ^ 6 rehabllltation  Process  affected  the 
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Table  2.22  - Status  of  Rehabilitated  Clients  at  Follow-up 
by  the  Number  of  Times  a Rehabilitation  Counselor  Contacted  Tnem 
After  Placement  on  the  Job,  in  Percent 


Client  Contacts 

Status  at  Follow-up 
(n=108) 

Total 

Unemployed 

Employed 

Hosp. 

Community 

Less  than  2 (n=52)  . . . 

100# 

7# 

43# 

50# 

2 or  more  (n=56)  .... 

100# 

13# 

30# 

57# 

It  has  also  been  hypothesized  that  the  shorter  time  interval 
between  the  client’s  release  to  the  community  and  counselor  contact, 

*7e  ^ance  the  Client  W0Uld  have  0f  being  eraP16yed  at  follow-up. 
This  hypothesis  was  not  bome  out.  Considering  only  the  clients  who 

were  seen  first  in  the  field,  the  clients  employed  showed  no  differ- 
SbleT^r6  UnemPl°yed  ln  the  time  °f  the  first  counselor  contact. 


Table  2.23  - Time  of  First  Field  Contact  with  Non-MHP  Clients 
by  Employment  at  Follow-up,  in  Percent 


Weeks  Between  Hospital 
Release  and  First 
Counselor  Contact 

Both 

Groups 

Employment  of 
Non-MHP  Group 
"at  Follow-up 

Employed 

Unemployed 

Less  than  5 weeks  (n=37)  . . 

100# 

38# 

62# 

5-6  weeks  (n=2^)  . 

100# 

38# 

62# 

7 or  more  weeks  (n=52)  .... 

100# 

03 

62# 
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The  rehabilitation  counselor  visited  the  clients  who  would  become 
rehabilitants  an  average  of  1.4  times  after  they  started  working. 
Thirty-five  percent  of  the  rehabilitated  clients  received  three  or  more 
visits  after  they  began  work.  Groups  of  clients  that  were  accepted  while 
in  the  hospital,  were  contacted  more  frequently  after  job  placement  than 
clients  first  accepted  in  the  community.  The  longer  the  client  remained 
an  active  case,  the  better  his  chances  of  employment  two  years  later. 

This  weak  relationship  is  shown  in  Table  2.24. 


Table  2.24  - Months  Between  Acceptance  and  Closure 
by  Per-cent  of  Clients  Employed  at  Follow-up 


Months  Prom 
Acceptance  to  Closure 

Percent 

Employed 

1 year  or  less  

30$ 

1 - 1^  years  

19% 

1^-2  years  

42$ 

2 or  more  years  . * * . 

42$ 

Few  clients  were  first  contacted  during  the  three  to  six  weeks 
after  hospital  discharge.  When  questioned  about  this  the  counselors 
reported  ./hat  if  not  contacted  by  the  second  week  of  his  release,  the 
clients  were  so  involved  in  their  own  post-hospital  adjustment  that  they 
could  not  incorporate  the  rehabilitation  counselor  into  their  life.  They 
had,  in  the  first  two  week  period,  worked  out  a relationship  to  the  environ- 
ment winch  did  not  include  the  counselor.  The  clients  clung  to  this  mode 
of  adjustment  until  they  either  felt  more  comfortable  or  had  failed  in 
their  employment  attempt.  In  a sense  the  clients  were  saying,  "I  have 
enough  problems  already.  Don't  bother  me  now."  After  some  satisfactory 
relationship  with  the  environment  had  been  worked  out,  the  clients  again 
felt  freer  to  accept  the  help  of  the  rehabilitation  counselor.  ' 

An  interesting  statistic  is  seen  in  Table  2.25.  Those  clients  who 
attempted  to  work  after  their  mental  disability  became  evident,  but  prior 
to  their  hospitalization  were  more  likely  to  be  hospitalized  and  less 
likely  to  be  "unemployed",  at  follow-up.  Premature  employment  or  con- 
tinued employment  in  the  face  of  growing  decompensation,  may  have  led 
to  more  serious  illness  for  some  clients. 


Table  2.25  - Employment  After  Disability 
but  Prior  to  Hospitalization 
by  Status  at  Follow-up,  in  Percent 


1 

Status  at  Follow-up 

Employment 
After  Disability 

Total 

Unemployed 

Employed 

Hospi- 

talized 

Commu- 

nity 

No  employment  after  disability  ) 
prior  to  hospitalization  (n=133)j 

100# 

14# 

51# 

35# 

Some  employment  after  disability 
prior  to  hospitalization  (n=174) 

100# 

CM 

OJ 

44# 

34# 

Marriage  is  positively  associated  with  successful  rehabilitation 
as  is  the  possession  of  at  least  two  dependents.  This  is  an  indica- 
tion of  the  nature  of  the  population.  The  clients  are  unattached  and 
alone,  with  only  27  percent  of  the  clients  having  any  dependents.  At 
follow-up  25  percent  of  the  employed  but  only  13  percent  of  the  unemployed 
had  two  or  more  dependents* 


All  aspects  of  the  client's  diagnosis  are  clearly  related  to 
employment  and  hospitalization  at  follow-up.  In  general,  clients 
with  psychoneurotic  disorders  have  the  best  prognosis  and  are  less 
frequently  hospitalized.  Many  schizophrenic  clients  were  closed  reha- 
bilitated and  although  this  indicates  the  considerable  effort  expended 
by  counselors  on  these  clients,  their  record  at  follow-up  was  poor. 

The  unemployed  group  continued  to  receive,  and  presumably  need,  more 
medication  and  psychiatric  care  at  follow-up.  In  general,  all  of  the 
m icators  of  successful  outcome  at  follow-up  are  correlated  with  one 
another.  Table  2.26  shows  this  data. 
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Table  2.26  - Measures  of  Medical  Severity 
by  Status  at  Closure  and  at  Follow-up,  in  Percent  of  Clients 


Measures  of 
Medical  Severity 



At  Closure 

At  Follow-up 

Unemployed 

Employed 

(n=108) 

Unemployed 

Fjnployea 

(n=106) 

Hospi- 

talized 

(n=52) 

Commu- 
nity 
(n=1 47) 

Hospi- 

talized 

(n=57) 

Commu- 
nity 
( n=l 44 ) 

Total  Percent 

100$  100$  100$ 

100$ 

100$ 

100$ 

Hospital  Diagnosis 

Schizophrenic  

Neurotic  

Manic  Depressive  . . # 
Chronic  Brain  Syndrome 

69$  63$  68$ 

21  23  21 

2 9 5 

856 

81$  63$  6 2$ 

9 23  ?8 

4 8 6 

664 

Medication  at  Follow-up 

Clients  Receiving  . . . 
Clients  Not  Receiving  . 

77$  60$  45$ 

23  4o  55 

86$  62$  37$ 

14  38  65 

Psychiatric  Care  at 
Follow-up 

Clients  Receiving  . . # 
Clients  Not  Receiving  . 

79 % 53$  43$ 

21  47  57 

100$  56$  28$ 

0 44  72 

A study  by  the  Georgia  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  ( 1 967) 
reported  that  ninety  percent  of  the  clients  who  received  training  services 
were  oatisfied  with  those  services  after  a period  of  five  years.  The 
clients  in  this  study  do  not  have  such  a uniformly  favorable  impression 
of  the  services  that  they  received.  Sixty  percent  of  those  employed  at 
follow-up  said  that  they  disliked  something  about  the  vocational  rehabil- 
itation services.  Answering  the  question  "What  did  you  like  and  what  did 
you  dislike  about  the  vocational  rehabilitation  services?",  the  "counsel- 
ing and  testing"  program  elicited  the  largest  response.  Perhaps  the 
number  of  clients  liking  or  disliking  this  service  reflects  the  fact  that 
counseling  and  testing  were  more  frequently  the  nature  of  service.  For 
those  clients  who  disliked  aspects  of  the  rehabilitation  process,  the  most 
frequent  complaint  was  of  the  long  delay  before  receipt  of  any  services. 
Almost  twenty-five  percent  of  the  total  group  who  had  an  opinion  complained 
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Twenty-nine  percent  of  all  employed  clients,  but  only  thirteen  per- 
cent of  rehabilitated  clients  were  dissatisfied  with  their  jobs  at 
follow-up.  Although  the  Department  of  Rehabilitation  had  placed  approxi- 
mately twenty  percent  of  all  clients,  only  one  of  the  individuals  who 
was  dissatisfied  had  been  placed  by  the  Department  of  Rehabilitation. 

tt  The  To  How- up  interviewers  rated  over  half  of  the  employed  clients 
as  "appropriately  dressed",  and  two  percent  as  "bizarre"  in  grooming 
or  behavior.  Only  thirty-six  percent  of  the  unemployed  clients  were 
rated  as  "appropriately  dressed",  while  fifteen  percent  were  classi- 
fied as  "bizarre". 

The  clients  who  were  employed  at  follow-up  appeared  to  have  char- 
acteristics which  would  distinguish  them  from  the  unemployed  or  hospi- 
talized client.  These  favorable  signs  are: 

Client  is  between  the  ages  of  25  and  40 

Client  had  some  college 

Caucasian 

Neurotic  diagnosis 
Two  or  more  dependents 
Married  or  widowed 
If  not  married,  lives  by  self 
Supported  self  prior  to  disability 
Some  work  experience  prior  to  disability 
Short  periods  of  previous  hospitalization, 
preferably  under  three  months 
Closed  rehabilitated 
Seen  by  counselor  at  least  twice 
No  medication  needed  at  follow-up 
Not  under  psychiatric  care  at  follow-up 
"Mature"  and  well-groomed 
Client  has  a positive  outlook 

It  was  thought  that  some  of  these  social  and  demographic  factors 
known  at  acceptance,  and  certainly  some  of  those  known  at  closure, 
might  predict  the  successful  employment  of  clients  at  follow-up  ’ A 

multiple  correlation  resulted  in  a battery  of  eight  factors  weighted 
as  shown  in  Table  2.27. 

No  item  seems  important  except  as  obviously  and  directly  related 
to  the  prediction  attempted. 

The  mtimate  relationship  of  the  items  are  reveal ea  by  the  following: 

1.  The  best  single  predictor  of  employment  at  follow-up  is  a 
rehabilitated  closure,  and  the  best  single  predictor  of  both 
of  these  are  measures  of  previous  employment. 

2.  The  best  single  predictor  of  being  hospitalized  at  follow-up 
is  hospitalization  at  closure,  and  the  best  predictor  of 
these  are,  in  tum,  previous  measures  of  hospitalization. 
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3*  Nevertheless,  when  a prediction  is  made  of  "employment  at 
follow-up",  a number  of  measures  including  hospitalization, 
appear  in  the  prediction  formula. 


Table  2.27  - Background  Variables 
Predicting  Employment  at  Follow-up 


Background  Variable 

Score  Derived  from 
Multiple  Correlation 
Solution 

i. 

Only  one  state  hospitalization  ..... 

+5 

2. 

Longest  single  period  in  state  hospital 
three  months  or  less  

+4 

3. 

Total  time  state  hospital  19  months 
or  more  ....... 

-4 

4. 

Siy  to  twelve  months  from  last 

employment  to  acceptance  

+3 

Primary  diagnosis,  psychoneurotic  or 
no>p3ychotic  disorder 

+1 

6. 

Thirteen  or  more  years  of  education  . . 

+1 

7. 

Length  of  last  state  hospitalization 
IJ  months  and  over t 

-1 

8. 

Months  from  last  employment  to 

acceptance  25  or  more  months  

-1 

Fifty-eight  people  were  employed  at  both  closure  and  follow-up  and 
00  people  were  unemployed  at  both  closure  and  follow-up,  (as  usual, 
unemployed  means  not  hospitalized  and  not  employed).  These  clients 
were  scored  according  to  the  prediction  formula.  Table  2,28  indicates 
the  percent  of  these  115  clients  employed  at  follow-up  by  prediction 
score. 

It  was  mentioned  earlier  that  the  MHP  Group  appeared  to  be  a more 
difficult  group  to  rehabilitate.  This  is  borne  out  using  the  employment- 
predictor  score.  The  median  employment- predictor  score  for  these  mental 
hospital  patients  was  . l4,  while  non  MHP  clients  the  median  was  4.11. 

Only  50  percent  of  the  clients  referred  while  in  the  hospital  would  be 
predicted  to  be  employed;  in  the  Won- MHP  Group  77  percent  would  be  30 
predicted.  Viewed  in  this  way  the  MHP  client's  greater  success  at 
follow-up  is  even  more  impressive. 


Table  2.28  - Relationship  of  Predictor  Score 
to  Employment  at  the  Follow-up  Interview 
for  Clients  Employed  at  Both  Closure  and  Pollow-up  (n=58) 
and  Unemployed  at  Both  Closure  and  Pollow-up  (n=88) 


Percent  in  the 
Scoring  Category 
Who  Were  Employed 
at  Closure 
and  Follow-vp 


Employment 

Score 


-6  to  -3 
-2  to  +2 


21% 

6 9# 
8% 
100# 


+3  to  +7  

+8  to  4-12  . . . . 

+13  and  over  . . . 


An  examination  of  three  selected  groups  of  clients  was  made. 

These  three  groups  were: 

1 . Those  clients  who  were  in  the  hospital  at  case  closure  and 
also  at  follow-up  (n=28).  These  will  be  called  the  "hospi- 
talized"  group. 

2.  The  clients  who  were  unemployed  at  case  closure  and  at 
follow-up  (n=88).  These  will  be  called  the  "unemployed" 
group. 

3*  Clients  employed  at  closure  and  at  follow-up  (n=58).  These 
will  be  called  the  "employed"  group. 

The  clients  in  the  "employed  " group  possessed  a considerably  better 
vocational-educational  background  as  shown  in  Table  2.29. 

The  more  mature,  emotionally  stable  well-trained  individual  was 
more  often  employed  at  follow-up,  but  was  also  most  often  selected 
by  the  counselor  to  receive  rehabilitation  services. 


Table  2.29  - Percent  of  Three  Sample  Groups* 
Possessing  Certain  Vocational  Characteristics 


Sample  Group 

Vocational 

Characteristics 

Hospi- 

talized 

Group 

(n-aB) 

Unem- 

ployed 

Group 

(n-88) 

Employed 

Group 

(n=58) 

Clients  who  have  graduated 
from  high  school  

ro 

15# 

33* 

Clients  with  some  vocational 
training  

20Jg 

20# 

33# 

Clients  in  semi-skilled, 
skilled  or  professional 
occupations  

1% 

CO 

29# 

* See  Text,  Page  34, 
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III.  CONCLUSIONS 


1 • Assertive  nature  of  conclusions 

In  working  with  the,  data  made  available  through  this  study,  the 
authors  have  become  familiar  with  the  clients  and  their  histories.  An 
attempt  will  be  made  in  this  section  to  draw  conclusions  based  upon  the 

data  reported,  the  observations  of  the  interviewers,  and  the  client’s 
histories. 

Any  description  of  the  dynamic  relations  of  all  the  forces  which 
shape  the  rehabilitative  effort  must  be  over-simplified,  and  must  contain 
many  specific  exceptions  to  generalizations  made.  The  reader  wi’l  be 
able  to  point  to  exceptions.  The  author  has  exercised  the  discipline 
of  omitting  these  exceptions  in  order  to  delineate  what  is  felt  to  be 
the  major  factors  in  the  process  of  rehabilitation  as  it  occurred  most 
of  the  time  with  most  of  these  clients.  Many  exceptions  could  be  used 
to  clarify,  expand,  and  test  the  generalizations  made.  This  is  not  done. 
The  tone  used  here  is  straight-forward,  assertive,  and  often  unqualified. 
If  the  author  is  spared  the  accusation  that  he  believes  life  is  so  simple 
and  straight-forward  that  it  can  be  depicted  in  a few  simple  statements 
of  truth,  then  the  reader  will  not  be  subjected  to  an  endless  string  of 
qualifiers  and  disclaimers  which  would  undoubtedly  obscure  the  main 
points  and  in  no  way  improve  the  meaning. 


2.  Mental  illness  and  role  performance  differentiated 

Successful  community  tenure  is  a two-sided  coin.  On  one  side  is  the 
successful  performance  of  society's  expected  role  and  on  the  other  is  the 
prevention  or  suppression  of  symptoms.  Central  to  carrying  out  society’s 
expected  role  is  the  performance  of  duties  of  the  worker  as  a contributing 
member  of  society.  Manifestations  of  bizarre  behavior  remain  primary 
reasons  for  the  patient's  return  to  the  hospital,  but  failure  in  his  role 
performance  in  society  may  lead  to,  or  provoke,  such  behavior. 

It  is  essential  that  the  difference  between  mental  illness  and  role 
performance  failures  be  kept  clear  since  difficulties  in  either  area  can 
lead  to  rehospitalization,  especially  in  the  person  who  has  been  stigma- 
tized as  an  ex-mental  patient.  It  is  impossible  for  an  individual  to  be 
returned  to  a mental  hospital  and  still  maintain  his  employment.  It  is 
quite  possible  to  be  out  of  work  without  being  rehospitalized,  however. 


3*  Vocational  effort  contingent  upon  psychological  gains 

Failure  to  adjust  to  community  living,  in  most  clients,  is  related  to 
mental  factors  not  directly  associated  with  the  adequacy  of  vocational 
training.  Counselors  are  in  a dilemma;  they  are  likely  to  spend  a con- 
siderable amount  of  time  and  money  for  vocational  training  and  education 
for  selected  clients,  but  the  adequacy  of  the  client's  continued  place- 
ment depends  upon  mental  factors  not  directly  related  to  the  vocational 
program. 


V 
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Symptom  control  more  -important  than  mental  normality 

The  chronic,  discharged,  ex-mental  patient  who  is  not  yet  free 
from  all  disabling  reactions  is  still  able  to  meet  with  success  in 
some  work  programs  if  his  symptomatic  behavior  is  within  tolerable 
limits.  The  behaviors  he  displays,  and  not  the  severity  of  his  dis- 
ability, rule  out  success.  Conditioning  or  a retraining  program  that 
could  reduce  the  more  bizarre  symptoms,  even  though  the  underlying 
personality  disorders  remained  unaffected,  would  be  of  considerable 
help  to  patients.  Personal  feelings  of  helplessness,  inadequacy,  ar.’ 
incompetency  that  follow  mental  illness  tend  to  be  either  uncriti- 
cally accepted  by  the  clients  or  completely  denied.  In  supporting 
the  efforts  of  the  client  to  cope  with  his  problem  the  rehabilitation 
counselors  found  verbal  formulas  designed  to  control  behavior,  help- 
ful to  the  client. 


5.  Bizarre  ideation  no  threat  to  employment 

An  illustration  of  the  occurrence  of  symptomatic  behavior  without 
rehospital j zation  is  given  below.  This  was  told  to  one  of  the  inter- 
viewers for  the  study  by  the  client's  rehabilitation  counselor. 

"Craig  was  overtly  psychotic  at  the  time  of  his  place- 
ment interview.  He  was  hearing  voices  and  the  voices  were 
telling  him  what  to  do.  When  I asked  him  what  he  was  going 
to  do  about  employment,  he  said  that  he  would  just  get  a job 
since  the  voices  told  him  to  do  so.  He  useu  me  as  a reference. 

I though  I was,  perhaps,  misleading  when  I said  to  the  employer 
that  he  was  a good  worker.  As  it  turned  out  he  was  a good 
worker  and  was  still  employed  the  last  time  I checked  up 
some  months  later.  He  was  still  hearing  voices  and  refusing 
to  talk  to  his  aunt  and  uncle  with  whom  he  was  staying. 

Craig  didn't  need  additional  vocational  rehabilitation,  he 
needed  someone  to  vouch  for  his  ability  to  perform  work  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was  displaying  psychotic-like  behavior." 


Early  discharge  not  panacea 

Superficially  the  counselor  may  appear  to  help  the  patient  avoid 
chronic  hospitalizations  through  early  community  placement,  but  when 
the  mental  patients  return  to  their  families  difficulties  arise. 
Similarly,  in  clients  who  live  alone,  the  difficulties  of  solitary 
living  may  prove  overwhelming.  The  very  elements  which  make  the  mental 
patient's  early  return  to  the  community  a treatment  of  choice  also 
es  such  return  difficult,  painful,  and  perhaps  harmful. 
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7«  Estrangement  frequently  experienced 

Some  patients  withdrew  from  contact  with  friends  because  of  feelings 
surrounding  their  own  hospitalization,  unemployment,  or  need  for  support. 
Many  clients  did  live  alone  successfully  indicating  that  not  all  clients 
need  strong  family  support.  The  living  patterns  and  place  of  residence 
of  the  returning  mental  patient  is  undoubtedly  related  to  his  general 
life  patterns;  the  client's  general  life  style  is  probably  better  left 
as  is.  Time  and  circumstances  will  alter  them  when  the  client  is  ready. 


8.  Hospitalization  and  unemployment  as  symptoms 

pff„Jhe+ClientS  Wh°  decomPensa'te  after  making  continued,  sometimes  heroic, 
efforts  to  remain  employed  illustrate  the  principle  of  the  "equivalence 
of  symptoms  . Essentially  this  view  :.s  that  in  mental  patients  unemploy- 

time  and  hospitaJlzatlon  steiD  from  the  same  causes,  and  after  a period  of 
time  produce  much  the  same  effects.  P 


9.  Results  of  hospitalization  and  unemployment  similar 

Long  periods  of  unemployment  appear  to  induce  the  same  personality 
decompensation,  alienation  and  anomy  as  long  periods  of  hospitalization. 
, t °Ut  work  incentlves  or  participation  in  a major  family  role,  dis- 
charging a client  from  the  hospital  does  nothing  to  stem  the  tide  of 
increasing  unemployment  or  hospitalization. 


10.  Employment  at  times  aontra-indiaated 

For  some  individuals  unemployment  is  an  asylum.  If  an  individual  is 
able  to  remain  unemployed  without  too  much  stress,  and  without  feeling  a 
o inuai  pressure  or  anxiety  because  he  is  unemployed,  then  he  may  be 

reouire  Z7  + 7^  "lth0Bt  the  deVelopment  of  symptoms  which  could 
q e rehospitalization.  A job  failure  may  be  brought  about  by  the 

the^n*  symptom3  of  the  client  which,  in  turn,  occur  because 

the  client  is  led  prematurely  from  unemployment  to  employment. 


11, 


Early  discharge  not  always  beneficial:  a self-fulfilling  bias 


„0T>0  the  PaSt’  clients  who  were  returned  to  the  community  immediately 
were  the  very  individuals  who  were  the  most  able  to  handle  the  stress  of 

succeeded  ^7  7*  t0  COinmUnity  and 

succeeded  m the  community  for  the  same  reason  - lack  of  severe  mental 

sociable  “1  ^ abvity  t0  6Stablish  " P°Sitive  relationship  in  their 

ment  of^nd;vi2rerf  ^ P°liCy  °f  release  reSUltins  in  the  place‘ 

result  in  a m ^ m°re  SeVerely  dis^rbed  in  the  coiranunity,  may 

result  m a more  serious  mental  disability,  more  rehospitalizations,  and 

"asylm^STmentTh  ^°Uld  °CCUr  ^ they  were  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
asylum  of  a mental  hospital  until  better  prepared. 
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Parson  and  Moore  C 196^1  fm-nH  tr»+  +w  •> 

SDende  in  u „•  , ' * 5'  l0Uid  tnat  the  longer  the  individual 
spends  in  t„e  nospital  upon  first  admission,  the  better  the  chance 

y at  first  admission),  our  results  are  similar. 


12-  Role  performance  and  status  prevent  deterioration 

ser^'r^T)  “°f 'f  milns  “ accepted  „l.  in  society,  „,y 
* f “ “f  to  the  destructive  process  of  continued  idieneL 

19«5  'Mto  «M7e“Ti  r10””4-  Otteto  (Ooodchilda  end  Smith, 
Iff’  ■'P*1'”’  ’*5)  have  stated  that  the  perfomance  of  a role  in  the 

, ‘f  15  “re  lmPortant  to  men  than  to  women  in  this  culture 
L7  status  in  society  and  his  self-confidence  is  more  depltat 

r*?’  .""*'  “S  ”ntal  health-  »•  woman's  7e Tour 
society  is  not  as  completely  defined  in  terns  of  job  status  PWh Z 

Witt  this  “ew,  “lne  h0splt*ll4e‘1'  »“=■  are  consistent 


3‘  in  unemployed  client's  history. 

better^6  Th°Ple  employed  are  ^naging  all  aspects  of  their  life 

hospital  had  ver^  r 6 hospital-  Pe°Ple  dosed  in  the 

of  these  Deonle  ^ U?  Chance  of  success  even  though  almost  half 
these  people  were  released  in  90  days  after  case  closure  Pnn 
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1 5 • Work  indicates  health:  prevents  anomy 

Goodchilds  and  Smith  C 1 963)  found  that  the  length  of  time  a person 
is  unemployed  affected  his  personality.  The  unemployed  person  showed 
personality  changes  in  the  crucial  areas  of  self-perception,  defense  of 
one  s ego,  social  role  conformity,  and  spontaneity.  Spahn  ( 1 965)  found 
that  with  mental  patients  a failure  of  work  adaptability  was  the  best 
estimate  of  the  patient's  readiness  for  outside  life.  Similarly 
McCaffrey  (1966),  found  that  the  inability  to  perform  adequately  on  the 
job  is  one  of  the  first  signs  of  mental  illness.  Each  of  these  findings 
was  confirmed  in  the  present  study.  Job  preparation  and  job  placement 
are  thus  important  and  helpful  for  these  clients 


‘|6.  Condoning  unemployment  necessary 

Some  clients  were  able  to  maintain  themselves  in  the  community  if 
they  were  comfortable  remaining  unemployed.  The  clients  who  are  not  sick 
enough  to  continue  hospitalization,  but  are  too  ill  to  work,  do  not 
receive  support  or  help  they  need  to  allow  them  to  progress  to  some 
goal  or  role. 

The  public  cost  of  maintaining  an  unemployed  person  is  less  than 
that  of  a hospitalized  person  and  in  many  cases  is  psychologically  more 
helpful  to  the  patient.  Receipt  of  public  assistance  may  be  considered 
a positive  step  for  these  individuals.  Many  of  the  clients  living  out- 
side of  the  hospital  continued  to  be  under  psychiatric  care  and  would 
probably  be  rehpspitalized  if  such  support  and  care  were  not  available 
to  them  in  the  community.  Any  move  from  residing  in  the  hospital  to 
receiving  public  assistance  is  a positive  step,  as  is  the  movement  from 
public  assistance  to  self-support.  Each  positive  step  means  less  out- 
side support  is  needed,  and  increases  the  likelihood  that  the  role  the 
client  fills  will  be  rewarding  enough  to  be  self-sustaining.  Thus, 
even  though  the  receipt  of  public  assistance  did  decrease,  this  decrease 
is  less  than  the  savings  resulting  from  the  rehabilitation  effort.  It 
is  conceivable  that  even  an  increase  in  public  assistance  may  be  con- 
sidered a positive  step  from  this  viewpoint.  The  discharged  clients 
who  were  unemployed  received  more  services  Irom  the  Bureau  of  Social 
Work  as  well. 


17.  Family  role  of  crucial  importance 

The  role  of  the  returning  family  member  was  stressed  because  it 
provides  an  alternative  to  work  experience.  Family  and  friends  are 
powerful  influences  in  the  lives  of  some  of  these  people.  The  clients 
who  are  returning  to  a major  family  role  may  maintain  a positive  expe- 
rience balance  sufficient  to  support  their  needs  without  immediate 
employment. 

ihe  clients  family  is  a great  help  to  the  client  who  is  able  to 
use  it  for  support  or  stability.  The  clients  who  are  able  to  maintain 
and  relate  to  their  own  families  re,  however,  les3  disabled.  The 


client  returning  to  a stable  family  in  which  he  has  a major  responsi- 
bility and  from  which  he  can  expect  considerable  support  has  a greater 
chance  of  remaining  employed. 

iarina  (1963)  found  that  shizophrenia  was  more  prevalent  for 
individuals  who  were  not  pan  of  a stable  family  unit.  It  appears 
that  Strentz  (1966)  is  right  in  suggesting  that  the  family- role 
structure  is  important  to  the  returning  ex-mental  patient.  Many 
clients  are  dependent  upon  their  families  and  have  been  so  for  many 
years,  but  share  no  meaningful  role  within  the  family  structure. 
Rehabilitation  counseling  cannot  depend  upon  restructuring  the  family 
group  as  a method  of  treatment,  however,  since  most  of  the  patients 
who  do  not  wish  to  return  to  family  groups  are  not  capable  of  doing 
so.  Most  clients  who  have  a history  of  alienation,  marital  strife, 
and  interpersonal  difficulties  require  an  extensive  program  of  per- 
sonality reorientation  if  they  are  to  live  amicably  and  productively 
in  a family  unit. 


18.  Self-help  a positive  indicator* 

Scott  and  Stein  ( 1 96 1 ) assumed  that  patients  who  required  help  in 
getting  a job  were  also  more  difficult  to  rehabilitate.  Longfellow 
(undated)  found  a correlation  of  .44  (rho)  between  the  client’s  wage 
at  closure  and  the  degree  of  self-help  shown  by  the  client  in  obtain- 
ing his  job.  The  findings  of  the  present  study  confirm  the  latter 
conclusions.  Clients  who  obtained  their  own  jobs,  with  the  help  of 
friends,  made  up  55  percent  of  the  clients  rehabilitated,  but  66  per- 
cent of  the  persons  employed  at  follow-up.  When  a person  does  obtain 
a job  the  status  associated  with  the  worker  role  appeared  to  be  more 
important  than  the  amount  of  his  earnings  - for  his  mental  health  and 
job  performance. 


19*  Mental  breakdown  negates  earning  potential 

The  amount  of  money  a client  earned  prior  to  his  disability  was 
unrelated  to  either  his  hospitalization  status  at  follow-up,  or  the 
amount  he  earned  at  the  time  of  the  follow-up  interview.  Mental  ill- 
ness appears  to  be  such  a destructive  element  that  it  nullifies  pre- 
vious projections  of  earnings  based  upon  demographic  or  socio-economic 
data. 


20.  Work  a series  of  difficult  tasks 

Olshansky  ( 1 968 ) feels  that  the  role  of  the  worker  should  be  easy 
for  the  ex-mental  patient  to  fill,  because  it  is  the  most  structured; 
the  worker  role  providing  almost  all  of  the  necessary  clues  to  guide 
behavior.  Mr.  Olshansky  asks  how  one  measures  the  effectiveness  of 
filling  any  other  role,  that  of  friend,  father,  husband,  etc.? 
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Rainy  ana  ;Javis  (19c?}  cone  to  a very  different  conclusion.  In  an 
investigation  supported  oy  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Administration,  a 
sample  of  mental  patients  were  asked  what  activities  they  felt  they  could 
perform  ana  about  the  activities  they  had  been  able  to  perform  before 
their  illness.  A number  of  items  directly  related  to  work  were  included, 
such  as  "work  at  a bench  in  a factory",  "work  as  a cashier  in  a dime 
store",  or  "put  in  a good  day’s  work  on  your  regular  job".  They  state, 
"we  expected  that  a factor  relating  to  work  situations  would  be  a salient 
feature;  such  has  not  been  the  case  . . . one  might  suspect  that  where 
mental  patients  are  concerned  work  situations  almost  invariably  require 
social  skills,  speaking  skills,  and  thinking  and  planning  ..."  The 
implication  is  clear;  taken  in  this  context  a work  situation  is  a 
series  of  tasks  which  align  themstlves  differently  in  the  minds  of  these 
patients  than  would  be  indicated  by  the  simple  dimension  of  "performing 
a job  . Some  of  the  factors  which  did  emerge  were:  driving  a car, 

aggressive  social  interaction,  performing  solitary  activities,  talking, 
self-control  in  social  situations,  non-aggressive  social  interaction. 

The  present  results  seem  to  support  the  view  of  Raimy  and  Davis. 

The  existence  of  a large  unemployed  but  unhospitalized  group,  the  high 
hospital  return  rate  of  employed  clients,  and  the  client’s  personal 
opinion  of  their  job  preparation,  lead  us  to  suspect  that  this  view  is 
correct.  Even  Olshansky  admits,  "The  concepts  we  are  compelled  to  deal 
with  such  as  'work’  and  'role'  are  so  vague  as  to  become  obstructive 
to  research  ...  if  one  becomes  too  precise,  one’s  findings  tend  to 
become  less  significant.  It  is  true  that  work  cannot  be  abstracted  from 
other  activities  such  as  traveling,  dressing,  and  talking."*  Looked  at 
in  this  way  "holding  a job"  would  not  be  typical  of  the  way  clients 
think  about  their  problems,  nor  would  the  role  of  the  worker  be  easy 
for  them  to  fill . The  global  concept  of  "role  expectation"  would 
simply  be  too  generalized  to  be  applicable  to  their  daily  activities 
and  problems. 


21.  Satisfaction  and  service  unrelated 

Clients  did  not  have  a uniformly  favorable  impression  of  the  ser- 
vices they  had  received  and  the  services  were  unrelated  to  their  per- 
ceived value.  If  anything,  the  clients  who  were,  employed  at  follow-up 
were  less  likely  to  be  completely  satisfied  with  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion services.  If  clients  fail  to  maintain  employment,  they  do  not 
blame  the  rehabilitation  process,  or  the  services  they  received,  but 
blame  themselves. 

One  hypothesis  which  explains  this  phenomena  makes  use  of  the  ego- 
defense-  structure  of  the  mental  patient.  Tf  the  client  fails  to  obtain 
and  keep  a job  his  background  would  indicate  he  probably  expected  to 
fail.  Under  these  circumstances  he  would  hardly  blame  the  Department 
of  Rehabilitation  for  his  failure.  The  individuals  who  succeeded, 
however,  probably  expected  to  succeed  at  an  even  higher  level.  In  any 
case,  employed  clients  being  the  more  mature  and  capable  individuals, 
probably  were  much  more  realistic  in  their  appraisal  0f  the  Department’s 
shortcomings. 
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* Personal  Communication 


Ego  defensiveness  is  certainly  involved.  Clients  who  are  just 
beginning  to  reintegrate  their  sense  of  personal  worth  are  liKely  to 
try  to  preserve  their  integrity  by  every  means  available.  They  need 
to  deny  that  they  required  considerable  help  to  recover  from  their 
disability  or  to  get  a job.  This  ego  defensiveness  is  characteristic 
of  ex-mentally  ill  clients.  Under  these  circumstances  the  more  help 
that  the  clients  receive  the  less  likely  it  becomes  that  they  will  be 
able  to  admit  this  fact.  So  the  patient  who  receives  the  most  help  is 
most  likely  to  deny  it.  If  the  client  did  not  get  a job  he  may  feel 
guilty  because  he  was  given  help  and  "let  the  counselor  down".  The 
client  does  not  want  to  hurt  the  counselor's  feelings,  and  i eject  the 
help  that  was  offered.  Therefore,  the  client  is  likely  to  say  that  he 
did  receive  a helpful  service.  In  support  of  this  contention  very  few 
of  the  clients  stated  a lack  of  skills  or  inability  to  find  work  was 
the  major  reason  for  their  being  unemployed. 


Clients  laok  confidence ; feel  unprepared 

A large  proportion  of  the  clients,  even  those  employed,  felt  that 
they  were  inadequately  prepared  for  employment.  In  no  instance,  how- 
ever, did  the  interviewers  feel  that  the  clients  were  unemployed 
because  they  lacked  skills  or  training.  In  all  cases  they  reported 
that  the  ex-clients  were  not  working  because:  (l)  they  were  too  ill 

to  work;  (2)  they  withdrew  from  the  labor  force;  or  (3)  other  reasons. 
The  rehabilitation  counselors  feel  they  consistently  provided  train- 
ing where  necessary.  The  clients  feel  vaguely  that  the  counselors 
have  failed  to  provide  them  help  in  establishing  community  relations 
and  making  an  adjustment  to  life  outside  of  the  hospital. 


23-  Client  aspirations;  his  benchmark 

The  root  of  the  problem  for  many  of  these  patients  is  a lack  of 
self-confidence.  Frequently  they  need  to  know  how  to  work,  not  addi- 
tional specific  skills.  A self-concept  that  admits  of  lowered  status 
is  important,  too.  Parson  and  Moore  (1965)  reported  that  patients 
engaged  m higner  levels  of  occupation  had  a slight  tendency  to  be 
employed  more  frequently  than  the  clients  employed  in  the  lower  levels 
of  occupation.  Our  res”lts  show  similar  trends.  Placing  patients  in 
lower-level,  lower-paying  jobs  so  that  the  likelihood  of  their  continued 
employment  may  be  improved  did  not  always  work.  The  rehabilitation 
counselor  should  not  always  train  clients  for  a job  which  is  simple 
to  perform  with  the  conviction  that  these  individuals  will  "at  least 
be  abie  to  do  something."  To  the  ex-mental  patient  the  ego-deflating 
effect  of  this  action  is  just  another  anomy- inducing  factor.  The 
clients  who  do  not  have  a good  chance  of  resuming  their  previously 
aspired-to  level  of  employment  are  less  likely  to  maintain  employment 
at  a lower  level.  A counseling  program  in  which  these  clients  may 
learn  to  recognize  their  limitations,  without  destroying  their  self- 
confidence,  is  indicated.  Continued  work  with  these  individuals  to 
solve  their  problems  of  status  and  role  expectations  may  be  necessary. 
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24.  Socially  capable  client  favored 

Brown  ( 1 959)  found  that  chronic  schizophrenic  patients  had  difficulty 
forming  and  maintaining  relationships  with  peers  ard  friends.  The  clients 
of  this  study  had  3imilar  problems  in  living.  The  employed  had  signifi- 
cantly more  friends  and  relatives  to  help  them  secure  employment; 
employed  clients  had  closer*  more  frequent  contacts  with  their  relatives 
and  depended  upon  them  more  frequently.  They  had  more  contacts  with 
community  clubs,  service  organizations,  and  civic  causes.  They  also  had 
more  dependents  than  either  of  the  other  two  groups.  In  spite  of  this,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  clients  in  all  groups  indicated  that  they  had  no 
close  friends. 


25*  Springs  of  good  will  dry  quickly 

After  more  than  one  hospitalization  the  available  resource  of  the 
client's  family,  his  friends,  his  spouse,  and  the  good  will  of  his 
employers  dwindle  rapidly.  The  mental  patient's  friends  and  family  typi- 
cally claim  less  and  less  responsibility  for  him  after  each  rehospital- 
ization. If  possible,  it  is  important  to  help  clients  become  self- 
supporting  before  this  crucial  source  of  income  and  support  is  withdrawn. 


26.  So  downward  spiral  for  workers 

Miller  (1966)  studied  792  patients  from  California  hospitals,  com- 
paring their  occupation  before  and  after  hospitalization.  She  concluded 
that  there  is  ".  . . likelihood  that  mental  patients  will  have  experi- 
ences a downward  skidding  in  the  occupational  ladders,  both  in  degree  and 
kind,  perhaps  as  a result  of  their  mental  hospitalization."  These  results 
are  not  directly  substantiated.  Clients,  consciously  or  otherwise,  tended 
to  avoid  service  occupations  and  sales;  occupations  in  which  they  would 
be  required  to  deal  intensively  with  people.  They  turned,  instead,  to 
skilled  and  semi-skilled  professions,  including  clerical  tasks.  Other 
than  this,  there  was  little  indication  of  a downward  job  spiral  for  those 
who  continued  their  employment. 


27.  Counseling  program  crucial 

The  counseling  program  is  frequently  not  geared  to  the  needs  of  the 
clients.  Potentially  a useful  service,  a quarter  of  all  clients  disliked 
the  counseling  they  received  while  almost  half  of  those  ex-clients  employed 
at  follow-up  do  like  this  aspect  of  the  rehabilitation  services.  The 
large  proportion  of  clients  responding  positively  or  negatively  to  coun- 
seling reflects  the  fact  that  counseling  is  the  most  frequently  used 
treatment.  Counseling  was  liked  when  it  took  the  form  of  community 
surveillance,  introduction  to  agencies  designed  to  aid  the  client,  and 
support  in  the  client's  daily  activities. 


28.  Lost  opportunities ; lost  clients 

Some  of  the  clients  though  having  received  services  felt  they  were 
inadequately  prepared  for  employment,  and  were  thus  disenchanted  with 
the  service  they  did  receive.  Those  that  had  the  greatest  need  for 
such  assistar.ee  were  unaware  that  they  could  apply  for  additional  ser- 
vice, and  were  not  interested  in  doing  so.  It  was  evident  at  follow-up 
that  in  most  cases  contact  had  been  lost  between  the  client  and  the 
rehabilitation  personnel.  The  client  had  not  received  or  understood 
information  about  his  future  relationship  with  the  rehabilitation 
services. 


29 • Hospital  referrals  develop  commitment 

It  was  felt  by  the  counselor  that  it  was  more  difficult  to  keep 
in  contact  with  the  clients  who  were  accepted  in  the  field  than  those 
who  were  accepted  in  the  hospital.  Counselors  felt  that  they  could  not 
entice  the  Non-MHP  clients  into  participation  in  the  program  by  prom- 
ising them  discharge, .as  was  apparently  done  with  hospitalized  patients. 


30.  Rehabilitated  clients  gain  much 

In  conclusion  we  have  a reasonable  degree  of  assurance  that  the 
Rehabilitation-Mental  Hygiene  effort  did,  in  fact,  increase  self- 
support.  This  effort  was  most  effective  with  successfully  rehabili- 
tated clients  and  those  clients  given  continuous  service. 
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IV.  SUMMARY 


Three  hundred  seven  mentally  ill  clients  referred  for  vocational 
rehabilitation  were  interviewed  two  years  after  case  closure.  All  clients 
-ad  been  hospitalized,  but  those  first  referred  while  in  the  hospital  made 
a e er  adjustment  relative  to  their  expected  adjustment  than  clients 
referred  after  release  to  the  community.  Other  information  was  collected 
on  these  clients  and  that  information  has  been  related  to  both  the  course 
of  their  treatment,  and  their  life  situation  two  years  later.  Data  was 
gathered  from  the  files  of  both  the  Department,  of  Mental  Hygiene  and  t'e 
Department  of  Rehabilitation. 

The  clients  were  primarily  of  lower  soci-economic  status,  25,1  of 
the  group  having  no  identified  occupation.  The  majority  of  the  clients 
were  identified  as  schizophrenic  although  considerable  numbers  of  clients 
were  diagnosed  as  neurotic,  manic-depressive  psychosis,  and  "other".  The 
average  client  was  33  years  0f  age  and  the  clients  were  relatively  evenly 
distributed  between  the  ages  of  15  and  55,  with  approximately  equal 
numbers  of  men  and  women.  Job  and  remission  patterns  were  stabilized  at 

the  end  of  this  two  year  period  so  that  the  findings  and  conclusions  are 
relatively  reliable. 

In  general,  the  services  were  useful,  but  they  appeared  to  be  espe- 
cially useful  for  the  clients  who  were  closed  rehabilitated.  Seventy  per- 
cent of  the  individuals  first  seen  in  the  mental  hospital  and  "rehabili- 
tated were  still  employed  two  years  after  their  case  was  closed.  The 
employed  group  had  better  vocational  preparation,  more  vocational  experi- 
ence, shorter  periods  of  hospitalization,  shorter  periods  from  the  onset 
of  disability  to  acceptance  by  vocational  rehabilitation,  more  previous 
employment,  and  closer  family  ties.  This  more  mature  client,  who  is  more 
pleasant,  more  highly  motivated,  and  better  prepared,  receives  more 
services.  Some  patients  are  not  helped  by  the  services  currently  offered 
by  the  Rehabilitation  Counselor:  particularly  the  clients  who,  working  or 

not,  need  additional  help  in  sustaining  themselves  in  the  community. 

The  clients  had  few  financial  resources  at  acceptance  other  than  their 
own  employment  potential.  After  more  than  one  hospitalization  the  avail- 
able resources  0f  their  family,  their  friends,  and  their  spouses  dwindle 
rapidly  as  does  the  good  will  of  employers.  They  are  forced  to  turn  to 
the  Department  of  Social  Welfare  or  the  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene's 
Bureau  of  Social  Welfare  for  support.  The  returning  ex-mental  patient 
had  little  confidence  in  his  readiness  for  competitive  employment  even 
after  rehabilitation  services.  The  clients  were  unaware  that  the/  could 
apply  for  additional  rehabilitation  services  and  they  generally  did  not 
consider  re-applying.  In  many  cases  contact  between  clients  and  rehabili- 
tation personnel  was  lost  shortly  after  placement.  The  clients  did  not 
receive  nor  understand  information  about  their  future  relationship  with 
the  Department  of  Rehabilitation. 
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The  client- counselor  interaction  is  especially  important  in  treat- 
ing the  ex-mental ly  ill  client.  The  more  seriously  ill  individual  or 
one  with  no  vocational  skill  is  at  a disadvantage  because  the  nature 
of  his  illness  gives  an  illusion  of  apathy,  or  disinterest.  The 
counselor  then  interprets  the  client’s  mental  condition  as  lack  of 
motivation. 


Clients  preferred  rehabilitation  assistance  to  be  given  immediately 
after  hospital  discharge  or  at  some  considerable  time  after  discharge. 
The  clients  must  achieve  some  immediate  relationship  with  the  post- 
hospital environment.  If  the  counselor  is  available  at  this  time  he 
is  made  part  of  that  fonnula,  but  if  he  is  not  the  client  closes  exper- 
ential  ranks,  and  resists  any  further  change  during  this  crucial  period 
of  re-adjustment. 

Negative  factors  in  the  individual’s  life  are  more  predictive  of 
failure  than  positive  factors  are  predictive  of  employment  or  ’’success”. 
Previous  hospitalization  predicted  future  hospitalization  while  past 
employment  predicted  future  employment.  A multiple  correlation  bat- 
tery was  developed  to  predict  rehabilitation  and  was  only  moderately 
successful  (rho  = .53). 

Factors  responsible  for  the  individual  remaining  out  of  the 
hospital  immediately  after  he  is  discharged  are  different  from  those 
responsible  for  his  rehospitalization  after  a period  of  time.  An 
enthusiastic  and  eager  approach  to  life  is  frequently  instrumental  in 
determining  early  discharge.  A later  factor  involves  maturity  and 
success  in  performing  society’s  roles.  This  latter  factor  depends  upon 
the  control  of  bizarre  behavior.  Employment  has  an  effect  upon 
rehospitalization  but  its  effects  are  mediated  through  the  personal 
view  of  the  individual.  The  eventual  type  of  adjustment  that  the 
client  is  able  to  make  depends  upon  circumstances  which  increase  the 
likelihood  of  continued  resiliency,  flexibility,  and  rewarding  life 
experiences. 

For  some  clients  ’’unemployment”  is  the  equivalent  to  "symptomatic 
behavior"  in  others.  Unemployment,  lack  of  ability  to  fill  a self- 
defined  role,  and  hospitalization  all  initiate  a sense  of  hopelessness 
apathy,  and  disillusion  in  some  clients.  These  psychological  processes 
are  detrimental  to  complete  rehabilitation  and  are  relatively  indepen- 
dent of  the  occurrence  of  symptoms  of  mental  illness.  The  longer  that 
the  individual  is  unemployed  or  hospitalized,  (after  a certain  minimum 
period)  the  greater  the  negative  effect  of  this  anomy.  An  individual 
with  psychological  attributes  of  anomy  is  in  a vulnerable  position  and 
additional  stress  easily  precipitates  mental  disability. 

The  discharged  client  without  work  is  progressively  affected  with 
apathy  and  anomy.  Over  half  of  the  group  living  outside  of  the  hospital 
continued  to  be  under  psychiatric  care  and  would  be  rehospitalized  if 
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such  care  were  not  available.  The  ex-mental  patient  is  often  supported 
by  the  community  if  he  is  not  supported  by  the  hospital.  Simply  dis- 
charging mental  patients  does  not  eliminate  tne  risk  that  society  will 
be  obligated  to  support  them  although  this  support  may  be  less  expensive 
than  hospital  care. 

Knowing  how  to  work  as  well  as  possession  of  specific  skills  or  a 
trade  - confidence  in  themselves  ••  ar.d  strong  self-concept  that  admits  to 
lowered  vocational  status  without  lowered  self-worth  is  important  for 
most  of  these  patients.  The  most  important  item  for  the  ex-mental 
patient's  complete  recovery  is  his  desire  to  work  and  his  desire  for 
help.  This  desire  seems  strongest  while  rhe  client  is  in  the  hospital. 

ior  the  client  who  is  able  to  use  it,  the  support  of  his  family  is 
of  great  help.  It  is  likely  that  the  client  who  is  able  to  maintain  a. 
strong  relation  to  his  own  family  is  also  less  disabled.  The  client's 
role  in  the  family  is  important.  The  client  returning  to  a stable  family, 
m which  he  has  major  responsibilities,  and  from  which  he  can  expect 
considerable  support,  has  a greater  chance  of  remaining  employed. 
Rehabilitation  counseling  cannot  depend  upon  restructuring  the  family 
group  as  a method  of  treatment,  however,  since  most  of  the  patients  who 
do  not  return  to  family  groups  are  not  capable  of  doing  so.  A client 
who  has  a long  history  of  alienation,  marital  strife,  and  living  apart 
has  enough  problems  in  maintaining  employment  without  embarking  upon 
an  extensive  program  of  personality  re-orientatior  in  order  to  enable 
him  to  live  comfortably  in  a family  unit. 

Ueither  the  physical  isolation  of  clients,  or  the  character  of  their 
neighborhoods  were  related  to  rehospitalization.  Little  can  be  said  of 
itself  about  the  beneficial  quality  of  living  alone,  with  relatives,  in 
a family,  home-care  situation,  with  parents,  with  a spouse,  with  children 
or  other  arrangements.  Furthermore,  the  living  arrangement  most  suitable 
for  the  person  who  has  just  been  released  may  not  be  the  same  as  it  will 
be  after  two  years. 

The  clients  who  were  working  and  least  disturbed  at  follow-up  were 
usually  given  education  and  training  as  a service.  Fifty  percent  of  the 
rehabilitated  clients  received  these  services. 

The  disruption  of  normal  life  patterns  due  to  mental  illness  is 
modified  by  factors  such  as  age,  sex  and  IQ.  The  importance  of  any  of 
these  factors,  is  further  modified  by  the  attitude  of  the  individual, 
the  meaning  of  work  to  him  (or  her)  in  the  American  culture.  Women 
appear  to  be  more  satisfied  to  be  unemployed  than  are  men;  clearly 
reflecting  society's  attitude.  The  success  rate  for  clients  witn  more 
education  is  not,  as  some  counselors  seem  to  feel,  greater  than  that 
of  clients  with  less  education.  Furthermore,  the  apparent  value  of  tne 
rehabilitation  services  was  unrelated  to  the  client's  attitude  to  these 
services. 
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Both  mental  illness  and  unemployment  are  reflections  of  the  whole 
of  the  personality.  Clients  who  were  poorly  adjusted  to  the  work  world 
were  poorly  adjusted  to  all  areas  of  living.  It  may  well  be  that  mental 
illness  is  more  disabling  than  most  people  think;  however,  rehabilitation 
of  the  mentally  ill  client  is  feasible,  and  with  improved  selection  pro- 
cedures or  expanded  services  it  may  prove  even  more  successful. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  decade  of  the  late  1960ls  and  early  1970,s  will  doubtless  be  marked  in  the 
history  of  this  nation  as  one  in  which  a concern  for  the  quality  of  public  services 
and  for  the  character  of  the  delivery  of  public  services  was  a prominent  one#  Per- 
haps we  will  say  that  the  United  States,  its  many  institutions,  its  people,  its 
governments,  and  its  educational  leaders  "coasted11  for  a long  period  of  time  on  an 
assumption  that  the  delivery  of  public  services  was  essentially  being  well  and  satis 
factor ily  done#  We  know  now  that  the  problems  confronting  our  society  are  of  such 
a serious  order  that  satisfaction  with  the  delivery  of  public  services  is  not  pos- 
sible at  this  time. 

Education  for  the  public  service  is  a central  concern  in  our  society  today.  Wc 
are  coming  to  have  a new  appreciation  and  understanding  for  the  variety  and  com- 
plexity of  roles  to  be  formed  in  the  public  service  and  most  individuals  who  are  in 
higher  education  now  perceive  a real  need  to  further  develop,  to  strengthen,  and  to 
enhance  the  quality  of  education  for  the  public  service#  Moreover,  in  California 
within  recent  years  we  have  come  to  have  a new  understanding  of  the  essential  and 
necessary  working  relationships  among  the  several  segments  of  higher  education,  the 
University  of  California,  the  private  colleges  and  universities,  the  state  colleges, 
and  the  community  colleges,  as  we  work  cooperatively  together  in  a statewide  effort 
to  build  and  strengthen  education  for  the  public  service  at  all  levels#  These  are 
the  concerns  which  led  the  Office  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  California  Community 
Colleges  to  identify  education  for  the  public  service  as  an  area  of  some  consider- 
able interest  meriting  support,  and  which  led  that  office,  working  together  with  the 
Department  of  Political  Science  at  Chico  State  College,  to  sponsor  a northern  Cali- 
fornia regional  conference  on  education  for  the  public  service# 

The  conference  is  in  some  senses  a model,  for  it  brought  together  representa- 
tives of  all  of  the  segments  of  public  higher  education,  as  well  as  practitioners  ir 
the  field  of  public  administration,  to  discuss  for  a day  issues  now  confronting 
educators  concerned  with  the  public  service#  The  aftermath  of  such  a conference  is 
hard  to  evaluate,  but  we  trust  that  the  aftermath  includes  a heightened  sense  of 
awareness  of  those  issues  which  need  to  be  faced  commonly  among  the  segments  of 
higher  education  and  a further  developed  sense  of  willingness  among  all  to  work 
together. 


We  feel  privileged  to  have  had  the  opportunity  to  serve  as  the  co-chairmen  and 
organizers  of  this  conference.  We  wish  to  express  our  indebtedness  to  all  of  those 
who  participated,  especially  to  those  who  presented  the  papers  which  are  to  be 
found  in  this  monograph,  to  Mrs#  Helen  Phillips  in  the  Office  of  the  Vice  President 
for  Academic  Affairs  at  Chico  State,  who  typed  this  script,  and  to  Mr#  Philip 
McCaleb,  a graduate  student  in  Public  Administration  at  the  College,  who  served  as 
conference  assistant, 

Mrs#  Mary  E#  DeNure 

Consultant  in  Public  Service  Occupations 
California  Community  Colleges 

Dr#  Donald  R.  Gerth 
Professor  of  Political  Science 
and 

Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs 
Chico  State  College 

November  1,  1970. 
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Chairman,  Business  Department 
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Proposal  for  a Regional  Council  on  Education  for  the  Public 
Service 


Dr,  Ernest  Engelbert,  Professor 
Department  of  Political  Science 
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Adjournment 


Text  of  the  Remarks  by  David  J.  Gould,  Chairman  of  the  Morning  Session  of  the 
Conference,  "Education  for  the  Public  Services." 


Because  the  participants  in  this  conference  on  "Education  for  the  Public 
Services"  represent  such  an  interesting  and  diverse  group  of  people  professionally 
interested  in  public  administration,  I cannot  help  recalling  an  editorial  that  a 
former  Californian,  Syracuse  University  Professor  Dwight  Waldo,  wrote  upon  becoming 
the  editor-in-chief  of  Public  Administration  Review  in  June  1966.  The  editorial 
was  entitled  "On  Mutual  Toleration--and  a Hope  for  More  Than  Only  That." 

Waldo  remarked  on  the  split  within  the  American  Society  for  Public  Adminis- 
tration membership  between  practitioners  and  academic  public  administrationists. 

The  practitioners,  it  seems,  considered  the  academicians  "too  theoretical,"  while 
the  latter  considered  the  practitioners  "too  nuts-and-boltsM-oriented.  So  defensive 
and  so  concerned  to  be  even-handed,  Waldo  went  to  the  extent  of  making  up  a score - 
card  of  the  panels  at  the  previous  national  meeting  of  ASPA  --  to  indicate  that 
there  had  after  all  been  a pretty  fair  balance  in  the  speeches,  panel  discussions 
and  papers  presented,  between  practitioners  and  academicians.  He  even  commented 
that ^ there  were  a few  participants  in  the  meeting  who  were  in  the  "third  world"  and 
didn  t fit  nicely  into  either  category,  or  perhaps  fit  into  both. 


Waldo  lamented  the  hostility  and  mistrust  between  these  two  groups.  He 
said,  we  must  not  necessarily  try  to  love  each  other,  but  we  must  take  steps  towards 
understanding  each  other.  Because,  he  said,  we  are  mutually  dependent.  For  aca- 
demic public  administration  without  practitioners  would  be  absurd;  our  teaching  and 
research  are  for  something!  Likewise,  the  practice  of  public  administration  would 
be  a poor,  uninformed  occupation  without  the  academics.  In  our  society,  the  col- 
leges and  the  universities  are  the  prime  institutions  where  education  and  research 
are  carried  out. 

One,  or  course,  wonders  why  this  breach  exists  between  practitioners  and 
academics.  The  causes  may  lie  in  our  peculiar  national  history,  economic  system, 
social  structures,  governmental  institutions  or  educational  philosophy.  We  might 
profit  by  examining  possibly  parallel  situations  within  the  professions  of  law, 
medicine  and  engineering.  Part  of  the  problem,  Waldo  suggested,  is  that  we  in 
public  administration  are  not  actually  comparable  to  anything  else.  Who  else,  for 
example,  would  carry  on  this  incessant,  hung-up  dialogue,  as  we  in  public  adminis- 
tration do,  on  whether  we  are  a field,  a profession  or  a discipline. 

But  there  is  in  fact  confronting  us  today,  a question  larger  than  that  of 
the  definitional  identity  crisis  of  public  administration.  Let  me  try  to  relate 
the  point  noted  by  Dwight  Waldo  to  an  important  question  raised  three  years  ago  by 
Professor  John  Honey.  In  the  "Honey  Report,"  the  ASPA  Graduate  Educational  Council 
and  the  Carnegie  Foundation  tried  to  chart  future  directions  in  higher  education 
for  the  public  service.  The  Report  foresaw  the  need  for  ambitious  government  fund- 
ing of  new  scholarships  and  programs,  for  institutional  growth,  and  for  a closer 
link  between  practitioners  and  academics.  This  was  a very  important  study  which  has 
been  commented  on  critically  by  many,  including  Dean  Reining.  The  Report  was  re- 
ceived particularly  critically  by  a new  generation  of  public  administration  practi- 
tioners and  scholars  who  found  the  recommendations  unduly  institutionally  oriented 
and  not  sufficiently  focussed  on  the  substance  of  public  administration,  on  values 


iii 


or  on  the  need  for  decisive  social  change  to  be  brought  about  through  public  admin- 
istration. 

Fortunately,  today  most  of  our  panelists  and  discussants  and  speakers 
fall  into  what  Dwight  Waldo  called  the  "third  world”  of  public  administrators, 
those  whose  careers  unite  teaching  and  practice,  research  and  actual  administra- 
tive experience. 

It  will  be,  I feel,  principally  on  this  fact  that  the  utility  of  todayrs 
activity  will  rest. 
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EDUCATION  FOR  THE  PUBLIC  SERVICE 


-A  Paper  by  Henry  Reining,  Jr.,  Dean,  Von  KleinSmid  Center  for  International 
and  Public  Affairs 


We  are  gathered  here  today  to  talk  about  education  for  the  public  services 
The  fact  that  this  topic  is  put  in  the  plural,  "public  services,"  rather  than  the 
public  service  is  significant.  This  title  means  all  of  the  jobs  that  are  involved 
in  public  employment,  not  only  administration,  supervision,  the  technical  jobs, 
and  the  professional,  but  also  the  paraprofessional  as  well.  This  spans  the  gamut 
to  be  sure  since  government  employs  all  of  the  professions,  occupations  and  voca- 
tions that  are  found  in  private  enterprise  plus  a number  that  are  unique  to  itself 
such  as  police  protection,  fire  protection,  and  public  health  workers. 


Just  a few  weeks  ago  we  met  with  representatives  from  all  of  the  community 
colleges  of  Southern  California  and  discussed  the  contributions  which  they  could 
make  to  the  Federal  Service.  ,fWe,"  in  that  case,  was  the  College  Federal  Council 
of  Southern  California. 


Today  we  have  this  conference  here  in  Chico  drawing  on  the  community  coir 
leges  of  Northern  California  completing  the  circuit  as  far  as  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia is  concerned,  as  an  endeavor  through  several  different  auspices  to  bring  the 
community  colleges  formally  into  the  act  of  preparation  of  leadership  for  the 
public  services. 


The  impressive  thing  about  the  educational  task  of  the  community  colleges 
is  the  span  of  their  endeavors,  the  fact  that  they  confront  the  totality  of  govern- 
ment employment.  Those  of  us  in  the  four-year  and  graduate  institutions  are  geared 
to  the  professions  and  to  those  fields  of  work  which  require  Baccalaureate  arid 
Graduate  degrees  for  successful  qualification.  The  task  of  the  community  colleges 
is  so  much  greater  than  the  mission  of  the  four -year  and  graduate  institutions 
because  the  community  colleges  not  only  have  the  distinctive  task  of  preparing  for 
the  paraprofessional  level  but  they  are  also  partners  in  the  task  of  preparing  for 
all  levels  of  employment,  whether  public  or  private,  since  they  provide  the  first 
two  years  of  an  educational  career  which  may  well  go  through  the  doctoral  level 
before  completion  for  the  particular  individual. 

Nationally,  also,  the  scene  is  moving  to  include  not  only  the  four -year 
colleges  but  also  the  community  colleges  in  the  act  of  preparation  of  public  ser- 
vice personnel.  I can  tell  you  this  as  a bit  of  inside  information  because  I am 
heading  a national  task  force  which  is  addressing  itself  to  the  revision  of  the 
standards  for  what  used  to  be  called  the  National  Council  on  Graduate  Education 
for  Public  Administration  and  which  is  now  proposing  to  change  its  name  to  National 
Association  of  Schools  of  Public  Affairs  and  Public  Administration. 

The  purpose  of  this  association  is  stated  as  follows:  "To  foster  in  the 

United  States  and  internationally  the  establishment  and  strengthening  of  the 
effective  conduct,  of  schools,  centers,  and  programs  of  public  affairs  and  adminis- 
tration, to  provide  means  of  interchange  and  cooperation  among  such  institutions 
in  their  common  concern  for  improving  the  scope  and  quality  of  interdisciplinary 
education  of  practitioners  and  scholars,  the  conduct  of  basic  and  applied  research, 
and  the  provision  of  advisory  public  services." 
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The  subject-matter  concerns  of  the  association  are  spelled  out:  MThe  pri- 

mary concerns  of  the  association  and  its  member  institutions  are:  a)  public  policy 
and  program  formulation,  evaluation  and  implementation;  b)  planning,  organization, 
and  management  of  public  services,  particularly  multi-functional  institutions  and 
programs;  c)  effective  utilization  of  physical  and  human  resources  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  quality  of  man's  life;  d)  rationalising  and  raising  the  public  standards 
of  local,  regional,  state,  national  and  international  levels,  including  the  develop- 
ment of  effective  means  of  citizen  participation,  policy  and  program  coordination 
and  integration;  e)  comparative  study  of  administration  in  different  environments, 
cultures  and  fields;  f)  utilizing  the  analytical  and  substantive  contributions  of 
the  various  disciplines  and  professions  in  constructing  curricula  and  analyzing 
public  problems;  and  g)  stimulating  the  recruitment  into  the  public  service  of  the 
most  able,  young  people  from  the  broadest  possible  social  and  economic  base.  The 
association  (I'm  still  quoting),  and  its  members  will  be  concerned  with  the  ends  of 
public  policies  and  the  norms,  explicit  and  applied,  as  well  as  with  the  effective 
formulation  and  implementation  of  such  policies." 

The  newly  proposed  by-laws  have  the  following  statement:  "Membership  in 

the  association  will  be  open  to  a)  specifically  designated  academic  units  (college, 
school,  division,  department,  center,  program,  institute),  offering  graduate  instruc- 
tion in  a degree -granting  institution  having  a substantial  commitment  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  purposes  of  this  association."  "b)  Academic  units  offering  education  at 
the  undergraduate  level  for  careers  in  one  or  more  fields  of  the  public  service." 
c)  Research,  training,  and  community  service  units  attached  to  degree -granting 
institutions  committed  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  purposes  of  this  association  and 
meeting  criteria  established  by  the  Executive  Council." 

It  is  the  "b"  part  which  reads,  "academic  units  offering  education  at  the 
undergraduate  level,"  which  will  be  of  major  interest  to  most  of  this  audience. 

Well,  so  much  for  the  by-laws.  These  by-laws  and  standards  and  criteria 
are  to  be  considered  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Council  on  Graduate  Education  for 
Public  Administration  which  will  be  held  on  April  4,  5,  6,  at  the  Princeton  Inn,  in 
Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

All  right,  now  v/hat  do  you  have  to  do  to  qualify  for  this  Association  of  • 
Schools  of  Public  Affairs  and  Public  Administration? 

The  draft  of  the  Standards  and  Criteria,  which  has  been  prepared  for  dis- 
cussion at  the  April  meeting,  describes  the  general  characteristics  which  any 
academic  unit  must  have  to  meet  membership,  in  four  parts:  1)  It  must  be  part  of 

an  accredited  institution  of  higher  education;  2)  It  must  be' dedicated  to  the 
public  sector,  as  distinguished  of  course  from  the  private. .. .it  must  be  dedicated 
to  the  public  sector,  education,  research,  and/or  service  in  public  affairs  and 
administration;  3)  It  must  be  concerned  with  administration  or  with  planning,  or 
policy  analysis  related  to  administration,  either  broadly  or  focused  on  a specific 
function  or  field,  and  4)  it  must  be  headed  by  a dean,  director,  or  other  appro- 
priately designated  head.  All  four  of  these  general  requirements  are  stated  as 
minima. 


1.  Ed.  Note:  The  by-laws  were  approved  at  this  meeting  but  less-than- 

membership  was  conferred  on  the  A,B.  and  A. A.  programs:  A Committee  was  estab- 

lished to  study  the  participation  of  the  undergraduate  programs  in  membership 
in  the  N,A.S,P,A,A, 
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As  to  curriculum,  the  academic  programs  of  the  unit  under  consideration 
should  1)  be  determined  by  that  unit  itself,  subject  only  to  general  college  or 
university  regulations;  2)  be  specifically  designed,  not  merely  a minor  additive 
to  other  courses,  or  a collection  of  existing  courses  given  a new  program  label; 

3)  have  a multi-disciplinary  content. . .multi-disciplinary. . .with  an  applied  opera- 
tional, implementation  focus  applied. . .multi-disciplinary  and  applied;  4)  lead  to 
one  or  more  professional,  or  graduate  degrees;  5)  draw  upon  whatever  disciplinary 
and  professio.  instructional  inputs  may  be  needed;  and  6)  entail  a majority  of 
courses  taug>-  uy  faculty  members  whose  primary  responsibility  is  to  the  unit,  that 
is  the  public  affairs  or  the  public  administration  unit. 


n next  set  of  criteria  deals  with  faculty.  It  reads  as  follows: 

The  unit  should  - 1)  select  and  maintain  a core  faculty  qualified  to  give  instruc- 
tion and  to  engage  in  research  and  advisory  services  of  a professional  character, 
etc.  There  is  a standard  on  students,  the  essence  of  which  is  a separate  identifi- 
cation  and  a decent  minimum  number. 

There  is  a stipulation  as  to  public  service,  the  minimum  qualifying  re- 
quirements of  which  refer  to  encouragement  of  faculty  to  engage  in  voluntary  com- 
munity and  public  service;  2)  to  respond  to  requests  for  in-service  training 
surveys  and  technical  assistance,  and  3)  to  support  participation  in  professional 
societies  and  conferences. 

There  are  other  standards  and  criteria.  These  deal  with  educational  and 
administrative  support,  the  budgetary  support,  and  with  cooperation  with  other 
units.  These  criteria,  it  should  be  repeated,  apply,  not  only  to  graduate  instruc- 
tion in  public  affairs  and  public  administration,  but  to  undergraduate  instruction, 
lower  division  as  well  as  .upper  division. 

There  is  another  feature  of  the  Standards  and  Criteria,  and  that  is  that 
each  of  the  separately  distinguished  groups  of  institutions  within  the  membership 
o the  National  Association  of  Public  Affairs  and  Public  Administration,  may  addi- 
tionally join  the  special  category  of  membership  within  the  association.  That  is, 
there  will  be  if  it  works  out  as  projected,  several  sections  in  the  national  asso- 
elation,  one  of  which  presumably  would  be  the  community  colleges. 

Let  it  be  summarized,  then,  that  for  community  colleges,  public  affairs 
or  public  administration  curricula  or  programs  would  have  to  have  the  following 
qualifications:  1)  constitute  a clearly  identifiable  academic  unit  with  a suitable 

title;  2)  have  a specifically  designed  curriculum  with  a professional  component, 
that  is  professional  as  distinguished  from  liberal  arts;  3)  a separate  faculty  of 
sufficient  size  to  maintain  identity;  4)  a separate  student  body,  likewise; 

5)  suitable  facilities  and  equipment,  and  6)  an  assured  annual  budget.  By  this, 
of  course,  reference  is  firm  funding  as  compared  to  project  or  outside  funding. 

Now  then,  having  talked  about  membership  and  standards  and  criteria,  we 
had  better  talk  about  role.  What  is  it  the  community  colleges  can  do?  The  answer 
is  already  given  in  part.  Reference  has  been  made  to  the  work  which  is  sometimes 
mxsleaaingly  called  terminal  education,  that  is  the  Associate  in  Arts  Degree,  work 
which  can  lead  to  the  paraprofessional  occupations  offered  by  the  government,  a 
most  important  mission  which  needs  further  attention  and  development.  However,  my 
own  interest  has  been  different.  My  career  has  been  spent  trying  to  identify,  to 
secure,  and  to  train,  (at  least  not  to  mal -condition) , leadership  for  the  public 


service,  that  is,  leadership  at  administrative  levels.  There  are  at  least  three 
S 0 levels  that  one  can  identify  in  talking  about  administration.  There  is 

Svetana!'^;an,TKthe  StaffuWOrker » the  Personnel  officer,  the  budget  or  administra- 
tive analyst.  There  is  the  supervisor,  the  man  who  has  charge  of  a group  of  wor- 

there  iS  the  manager  and  administrator,  the  man  who  runs  the  office, 

!l*  !1S!r  ,0r  !genCy  right  0n  up  through  the  top,  what  we  call  in  the  federal 

service  the  administrative  assistant  secretary,  in  the  state  service  various  de- 
signatrons  to  indicate  the  top  career  people  and  at  the  local  level  the  CAO,  the 
City  Manager  and  the  like. 

. ...  1S,  the  role  of  the  community  college  in  this  endeavor?  That  role 

should  include  the  duty  to  identify  and  indoctrinate  and  to  begin  the  training  of 
the  leaders  who  are  prime  candidates  for  the  public  service. 

l a „.Thref  SUCh  activities  can  be  outlined  within  this  role:  1)  to  identify 

ea  ership,  that  is  to  spot  among  student  government  officers  and  leaders  of  other 
groups  on  the  campus  those  people  who  by  reason  of  personal  leadership,  personal 
traits,  group.  skrUs  have  already  proved  that  they  have  this  talent  for  leader- 
ship, who  in  addition  have  sufficient  academic  attainment  to  indicate  that  they 

vnlvprf  6 1k-ei‘fCtUf1  capacity  as  wel1  t0  carry  the  program  responsibilities  in- 
in  high  level  governmental  administration.  The  Junior  Colleges  can  perform 

? Jorf  Se7iCe’  1}  spotting  these  people  and  2)  counseling  and  guiding  them 

into  further  education,  especially  those  who  seem  to  have  the  missionary  zeal, 
public  spiritless  or  however  you  want  to  describe  the  kind  of  dedication  that  the 
man  requires  who  chooses  public  as  opposed  to  private  enterprise. 

CP  t-h  h Jhe  nef1t  ftep  t0  orient>  to  indoctrinate  and  to  condition  such  people 
at  they  will  be  ready  for  public  administration  instruction  when  they  reach 
upper  division  and  especially  when  they  reach  graduate  levels. 

„.  „ .„A"d  finally  as  the  third  activity  there  is  all  of  that  bundle  of  things 

a will  be  necessary  to  help  the  student  bridge  the  gap  between  his  lower  divi- 
sion work  and  his  further  education  in  a four -year  college  not  to  mention  the  - 

student  l6Vels*  Part  °f  this»  of  course»  will  be  to  assist  in  financing  the 


We  are  all  very  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  many  students  are  in  the  com- 
munity colleges  because  they  can't  afford  to  enter  directly  into  the  four -year 
colleges  and  universities.  There  are  the  State  scholarships  here  in  California. 

But  a much  more  lucrative  source  in  terms  of  total  financial  resources  available 
i not  be  scholarships,  but  internships  and  work-study  programs.  It  is  a plea- 
sure to  announce  that  there  is  in  th,  legislature,  the  California  State  Legisla- 
ture, at  the  present  time  a bill  to  providl  a State  system  of  internships  and  to 
provide  for  State  guidance  and  orientation  of  such  a system  even  though  the  intern- 
ships  themseives  may  be  in  other  governmental  jurisdictions.  This  is  Senate  Bill 

tT  in^odaced  by  Senator  Burgener.  This  bill  would  establish  a Public  Service 
Internship  Program  to  provide  college  students  with  opportunities  "to  work  in  and 
learn  the  challenges  and  problems  of  government  at  all  levels..."  "in  contrast  to 
a specific  job  or  work  task,  the  internship  affords  creative  opportunities  for  the 
intern  to  participate  in  various  phases  of  a planned  training  program  developed 
join  y and  implemented  cooperatively  by  governmental  agencies  and  institutions  of 
higher  learning.  These  are  quotations  from  the  bill. 
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State  sJSi«S}«P1Tt8  theradB1^niStratiVe  responsibility  for  internships  with  the 
State  Scholarship  and  Loan  Commission.  That  Commission  is  to  staff  and  to  estab- 
lish policies  and  standards  for  the  program. 

eovernmP^a  1 bilI  3lS0  C3llS  f°r  Cl°Se  co°Perat:ion  with  federal  agencies  and  quasi- 
f8  the  site's  0r8anizations  in  buildinS  the  program,  including  acting 

program^  36  **  accepting  federal  g^nts  and  private  funding  for  such  a 

decree  biJ}  specifically  names  the  community  colleges  and  the  AA 

degree  as  included  in  this  program. 

end  r„  fj1  I'?1f3Ve  t0  d°  is  t0  8et  the  tw0  houses  of  the  Legislature  to  pass 

and  to  fund  the  bill,  and  persuade  the  Governor  to  sign  it! 

nnnrvrt-  ^<y°U  get  the  iB1Pression  from  these  remarks  that  internships  and  work-study 

vice  esn^ian^r?6  * bl°°d  °f  attractin8  stu**nt  leaders  into  the  public  ser- 
In  the  ffr«r  iy  theadminiatrative  levels,  you  have  gained  the  correct  impression. 
pHn.  place,  it  provides  the  financing  the  student  needs  to  complete  his 

acauaintanr11  *!u0n  y’  ^ proVides  the  kind  of  contact  and  the  kind  of  practical 
co  tK  WM  8avernment  work  which  will  either  make  the  student  decide  not  to 
thp  hi  ► P?  1C  service  or  which  will  increase  his  dedication  and  devotion  to 

not  negative. ln  m°St  C3SeS’  “ iS  * ^ h°ped'  the  result  wiU  be  affirnative  and 

A Jurtber  W°rd  “y  be  in  order  ab°ut  the  dual  nature  of  the  community 
hJT"  educational  function,  namely,  1)  education  toward  the  AA  and  2)  prepara- 
?0rf“PPer  dx^sion  and  graduate  study.  It  is  perfectly  obvious,  in  our  insti- 
w^Mn’i  example,  that  students  change  majors  on  the  average  of  at  least  twice 
J"elt  four -year  programs,  it  is  obvious  that  we  have  to  keep  the  door  open 
back  pin  educatl°"-  The  Associate  in  Arts  degree  recipient  will  likely  be 
rlv  f He  11?,lt1ially  decided  not  to  go  academic.  Job  requirements  being  what 

whalw  C>  h6jIS  llkely  t0  ^ry  and  8et  back  after  some  years  of  experience.  So 
Hmp  1 W!-  °’  Me  mUSt  tb*nk  about  continuing  education;  we  must  think  about  part- 

fiirt-h,6  UCa  10p-  S°  3S  t0  enable  tbe  persons  who  have  changed  their  minds  about 
further  education,  to  come  back  into  that  stream. 

vear  dporl^li C.°urSe ’ a continuing  problem  in  this  respect,  namely,  that  two- 

wherefs  Jhp  ^ u°  3 fair  meaSure  of  j°b-«lated  instruction, 

a rthe  f dl®S  in  the  COlnmunity  college  which  are  a preparation  for  further 
student  t^  1 , f-Sher  levels,  must  be  general  education  in  order  to  enable  the 
Here  1 rl  lower  ,division  requirements  of  the  four -year  institutions. 

credit  for  t-hp"  l S.a11  very  weH  t0  besie8a  the  four -year  places  to  give 
h J0b"related  instruction,  which  has  been  offered  at  the  freshman  and 
sophomore  years,  but  it  will  take  a major  change  to  accomplish  this. 

Oueht  we^lTl  h3S  b6en  ^ t0  J?b'related  instruction.  What  are  its  limits? 

If  t , 80Vernment  a8ency's  own  job  of  training,  whether  that  be  a 
i V 3 6 a^ency»  a city»  a county,  or  a special  district?  I,  for  one  feel 
strongly  that  ue  In  Academia  should  leave  ln-seivice  training  to  the  government 
''“taint  *■  K's  attractive  thing  to 

f.  8 arm  *;amPus  In  order  to  train  the  police  science  students  how  to  handle 

as  a career  how^n^3^1!6  t0  i^6  y°Un8  men  Wh°  316  considering  police  work 

nnlni^n  !^-h  t0ush?ke  doWn  and  stake  out  a"d  so  on  and  so  forth.  But,  in  my 
opinion,  this  is  the  kind  of  training  which  should  be  left  to  the  police  agencies 
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voHHftVeS'n  Furt;ermore«  the  agencies  are  not  going  to  their  own,  of  their  own 
volition.  We  academics  must  provide  a real  incentive  for  them  to  pool  their  re- 

Wh6re  1 liVe  there  is  absolutely  no  reason  why  the  Los 
"S  , 1 y P°i1je  DePartment  Academy  and  the  Los  Angeles  County  Sheriff's  Academy 
cannot  be  expanded  so  as  to  take  care  of  all  the  recruit  training  of  all  of  the 
ocal  government  jurisdictions  of  our  area  of  the  State.  This,  of  course,  would 

0 viate  some  of  the  in-service  training  that  the  community  colleges  are  engaged  in 

and  may  be  tempted  to  engage  in  in  the  future.  8 * 

1 j T^e  co^ege's  r°le  is  3 different  one.  To  preserve  our  role,  the  col- 

leges and  the  universities  must  put  pressure  upon  the  public  agencies  to  carry  out 
their  part  of  the  job  and  that  is  the  actual  job  instruction. 

, ..  Let's  Push  on-  The  matter  of  timing  has  been  noted.  The  timing  is  right 

for  the  community  colleges  to  come  in  as  full  partners.  One  aspect  of  this  is  al- 
mos  axiomatic.  That  is  the  emphasis  on  making  more  equitable  the  representation 
e races  in  the  public  services,  equal  opportunity,  indeed  rectifying  the  lack 
of  numbers  of  the  minorities  and  the  disadvantaged  students  are  in  the  community 

f . i0t  °f  th,e  community  college  leadership  among  the  students  is  coming 

from  the  disadvantaged  and  minority  groups.  Therefore,  if  the  community  colleges 
can  come  into  the  act  more  fully,  this  will  almost  automatically  produce  leadership 

°£  -eV!1S’  the  admlnlstrative  levels,  from  among  these  groups,  who  have 
not  had  their  fair  share  of  this  leadership  in  the  past. 

The  second  aspect  that  makes  this  timing  right  is  the  legal  basis  and  the 

beginnings  of  more  nearly  adequate  financial  support.  There  are  the  State  scholar- 
ships here  in  California.  There  is  the  State  internship  bill  which  is  in  the 
gis  a ure.  On  the  national  front  too  there  are  encouraging  signs,  with,  to  be 
sure,  some  discouraging  aspects.  For  example,  the  Education  for  the  Public  Service 

far  "v  96?  and  Title  9 °f  the  Higher  Education  Act.  It  is  true  that  so 

far  funding  has  been  denied  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  grants-in-aid  which  are  part 
of  this  program,  but  nevertheless,  the  law  is  on  the  books  and  hopefully  one  of 
these  days  financing  will  be  available  to  support  not  only  the  government  official 

o wishes  to  go  on  with  his  studies,  but  also  the  institution  which  may  provide 
him  with  those  studies. 

The  Inter -governmental  Manpower  Act  is  now  in  its  third  year  of  considera- 
tion in  Congress.  It  has  passed  the  Senate  twice,  but  awaits  action  in  the  House. 

It  is  currently  before  the  Congresswoman  Edith  Green's  committee  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  This  act  not  only  provides  grants-in-aid,  but  provides  other 
facilities  for  state  and  local  government  personnel  to  interchange  with  federal, 
and  to  have  their  further  iducation  and  training  supported  by  federal  funds. 

The  International  Education  Act,  for  those  of  you  who  are  interested  in 
that  broader  scene,  was  adopted  in  1967,  but  has  never  been  funded.  It  is  on  the 

f,mJUte-n°tS  been  renewed  once  as  a statute.  Hopefully,  one  of  these  days 

funds  will  be  available  for  international  education  as  well. 

You  know  about  Title  1 of  the  Higher  Education  Act  and  the  training  and 
e ucation  possibilities  under  it.  Some  of  you  probably  have  had  the  privilege  of 
expending  such  funds;  it  is  a possible  resource.  Not  all  grants  have  been  estima- 
ted. There  are  several  more  — The  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Department 
Fellowship  Program  under  Title  8 of  the  Housing  Act,  the  NASA  Fellowships,  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  Fellowships,  are  some  of  this  inventory. 
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Actually,  the  most  lucrative  sources  of  federal  support  for  education 
and  training  for  public  service  preparation  have  not  been  mentioned;  these  are  in 
the  four  specialized  fields  involving  public  health,  social  welfare,  transportation, 


Can  the  community  colleges  regard  all  of  these  as  resources?  No.  The 
provisions  vary.  Many  of  these  fellowships  are  for  graduate  study  only;  however 
some  of  them  do  cover  undergraduate  education  r.s  well,  and  no  doubt  just  as  soon  as 
the  community  colleges  are  more  actively  engaged  in  this  endeavor  the  legislation 
will  reflect  that  fact. 

The  word  "appraisal”  was  used  as  part  of  the  title  of  the  remarks  I was 
to  make  today.  I suppose  appraisal  is  implicit  in  what  I have  said.  It  is  an 
affirmative  and  rather  optimistic  appraisal.  The  need  is  great.  Not  only  quanti- 
tatively, but  qualitatively.  Quantitatively,  with  the  vast  numbers  now  in  public 
employment  and  with  the  ever  increasing  importance  of  government  work  being  done  by 
contract  through  private  firms,  there  are  literally  millions  of  jobs  opening  up  in 
the  public  service,  and  especially  at  the  levels  of  interest  to  most  of  us  in  this 
room,  namely,  in  state  and  local  government.  This  is  the  largest  growing  area  of 
emp  oyraent  in  the  United  States  today,  and  has  been  since  the  close  of  World  War  II. 
Further,  it  is  predicted  that  the  technical,  supervisory,  and  administrative  jobs 
are  also  on  the  increase  in  proportion  to  the  totality  of  employment,  as  more  of  the 
work  of  government  is  automated,  machined,  and  computerized.  And  this  brings  us  to 
the  matter  of  quality. 


It  is  precisely  at  the  top-levels  of  government  that  the  quality  of 
demand  is  so  great  as  to  revive  discussion  in  many  places  of  Plato's  concept  of  the 
philosopher  king:  the  man  of  superlative  qualities,  personal,  political,  and  in- 

tellectual.  We  even  have  a few  of  our  pessimistic  brethren  among  us,  soothsayers 
and  fortune-predicters,  who  are  saying  our  civilization  will  not  survive  because  we 
will  not  have  an  adequate  supply  of  these  philosopher  kings,  at  the  right  levels, 

? ^ e ^ j°bs>  at  the  right  time.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  endeavor  today, 
with  the  many  other  events  that  are  going  on  in  this  country,  will  deny  them  their 
dismal  conclusion. 
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THE  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  AND  THE  PUBLIC  SERVICE 


---A  Paper  by  John  R.  McKinley,  Dean  of  Instruction,  Chabot  College,  Hayward 


A*  INTRODUCTION  - THE  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  MISSION 

it  ^ ^aS  keen  said  that  the  junior  college  has  a "service -oriented  disposi- 
tion' and  further  that  it  offers  more  hope  than  any  other  educational  institution 
for  the  discouraged,  the  dead-ended,  the  dissatisfied  - people  who  have  been  left 
out  or  who  have  been  pushed  out,  or  who  have  walked  out  because  of  their  disillu- 
sionment with  the  unresponsiveness  of  the  educational  establishment.  In  my  college 
days  as  a public  administration  major,  I was  rather  thoroughly  engrained  with  the 
notion  that  the  public  service  was  also  a beacon  of  hope  - through  the  then  new 
service  programs  at  the  federal  level  in  such  areas  as  social  security  benefits  and 
in  the  new  services  originating  with  state  and  local  governments.  And  I think  it 
is  most  appropriate  and  even  overdue  that  the  commune  . olleges  and  the  public- 
serving agencies  should  be  joining  forces  along  with  the  4-year  institutions  to 
reinforce  and  strengthen  each  others  responsibilities  in  pursuit  of  the  public 
interest.  L 


What  do  we  mean  when  we  speak  of  the  "public  service  occupations?"  To 
me,  this  infers  that  government  agencies  are  the  major  EMPLOYERS  of  the  individuals 
in  the  occupation,  in  contrast  to  business  or  industry,  for  example.  It  then  is 
clear  that  this  kind  of  education  is  nothing  new  to  the  California  community  col- 
lege where  there  is  a long  history  of  providing  such  curricula  as  police  science 
and  fire  science.  The  emergence  of  courses  in  public  administration  and  government 
management -supervision  is  more  recent. 


And  so,  what  is  the  problem  we  face  at  this  conference  today?  First,  we 
need  to  determine  what  role  the  community  college  should  play  in  education  for  the 
public  service.  In  examining  the  spectrum  of  occupations  in  the  public  service, 
for  which  should  the  community  college  be  the  major  educator  (semi-professional 
and  technical)  and  for  which  should  it  provide  the  lower  division  preparation 
ypre-professional)?  What  are  the  unifying  concepts  that  are  woven  through  all 
courses  preparing  for  the  public  services?  How  do  the  community  college  curricula 
fit  with  the  four  year  and  longer  curricula  to  result  in  an  organ!  :ed  and  full 
ranging  educational  career -preparation  program?  How  can  career  paths  be  developed 
to  allow  a person  to  move  through  the  educational  system  and  from  semi-professional 
or  technical  occupations  to  professional  levels?  How  can  the  disadvantaged  be 
offered  open  doors  instead  of  dead-ends?  The  answers  to  these  questions  come  only 
through  clear  delineation  by  employing  public  agencies  of  job  expectations  through 
position  specifications  with  salary  and  other  rewards  going  to  the  individual  who 
has  completed  such  curricula  as  those  leading  to  the  associate  in  arts  degree. 
Further,  the  two-year  and  four -year  courses  must  be  articulated  to  avoid  unneces- 
sary repetition  of  content  and  allow  students  to  move  to  advanced  degrees  with 
minimum  delay.  Now,  let  us  examine  the  potential  of  the  community  college  as  an 
agent  in  public  service  career  education. 

THE  POTENTIAL  OF  THE  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  IN  CALIFORNIA 

Today,  approximately  85/4  of  all  lower  division  enrollments  in  public  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  in  California  are  in  the  over  90  two-year  community 

colleges.  They  are  often  called  "the  people's  college"  and  the  "open  door  institu- 
tion. 
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_ In  general,  the  community  college  is  designed  as  a teaching  institution, 
with  its  services  and  curriculum  designed  (1)  for  students  who  desire  to  transfer 
and  complete  lower  division  requirements  in  pursuit  of  the  Bu.chelor 's  degree, 

( ) those  who  plan  to  complete  a two-year  or  less  technical -vocational  or  semi- 
protessional  ca’  .urogram  designed  for  immediate  employment  in  business,  public 
vices,  in  us  rofessions,  education,  (3)  employed  students  who  desire  to 

evtpn«6  01  n6W  car®.e^s’  or  uP8rade  or  maintain  present  skills  through  evening  and 
extension  courses,  (4)  those  needing  developmental  work  to  become  ready  for  college- 

fp«-  W°ii  *jand  -5  students  seeking  simply  a general  education.  In  addition,  pro- 
essional  educational  counseling  services  are  available  to  all.  Finally,  the  com- 

rr,Ven::Ce8  ^08ram  offers  sPeclal  workshops,  lectures,  music -drama-arts  programs 
nd  other  diversified  community-related  activities.  The  Associate  in  Arts  or 
Associate  in  Sciences  degrees  can  be  offered,  as  well  as  special  certificates. 

C.  SOME  CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  PUBLIC  SERVICE  OCCUPATIONS 

A growing  part  of  the  community  college  curriculum  is  in  the  semi- 
professional  areas  generally  labeled  "the  public  services."  These  include  courses 
and  Associate  in  Arts  degree  or  certificate  programs  in  such  areas  as  social  ser- 
vices technician,  fire  science,  police  science,  instructional  aide,  public  works, 

TV"CeS’  Clty  Plannin8>  engineering  aide,  library  technician,  recreation 
and  public  administration  (or  government  supervision  and  management).  These  pro- 

nrnfS«!re  !ddltl°n  to  lower  divlsion  preparation  for  baccalaureate  and  advanced 
professional  degrees.  It  is  apparent  that  there  must  be  much  more  interpretation 

tUnitiP^K1^1011  °f  tHe  8CtUal  dem3nd  for  Partlcular  occupations  and  career  oppor- 
* . Jef°r*  community  colleges  can  commit  themselves  to  full-time  day  curricula 
directed  by  full-time  faculty  members. 


In  approaching  the  development  of  curricula  for  the  public  services, 
munity  colleges  follow  certain  important  principles: 


com- 


. Advisory  committees  of  representatives  from  the  particular  occupational 
area,  employing  agencies  and  professional  groups  are  called  together  to 
provide  advice  on  courses,  content,  instructor  qualifications,  iob 
requirements,  and  so  on. 


2.  A broad  base  of  core  courses  is  emphasized,  with  options  provided  for 
specific  occupations.  For  example,  general  categories  of  curricula 
include  those  of  the  health  services,  social  services  and  public  ser 
vices.  The  emphasis  is  on  career  preparation  as  well  as  job  prepara- 


. The  semi  professional  and  technical  curricula  may  lead  to  a certifi- 
cate, an  Associate  in  Arts  or  Associate  in  Science  degree.  Specialized 
courses  are  combined  with  general  education  courses  in  order  that 
individuals  will  develop  a thinking  and  understanding  base,  as  well  as 
knowledge  and  techniques  of  the  occupation. 


hMO  . In  deyaJoping  these  occupational  curricula,  California  Community  Colleges 

Th,se  * "™h*t  °f 


i. 


Materials  have  been  prepared  by  the  Institute  for  Local  Self 
in  Berkeley. 


■Government 


2.  Particular  professional  groups,  such  as  those  in  fire  science  and 
police  science,  have  developed  suggested  curricula.  There  are  also 
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St3te  agencies  which  support  the  professional  groups,  including  the 
Peace  Officer  Standards  and  Training  Division  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, and  the  Training  Division  of  the  State  Personnel  Board. 

3.  Coordinating  activities  by  the  Chancellor's  Office  of  the  California 
Community  Colleges,  have  resulted  in  suggested  curricula  and  various 
exploratory  conferences,  such  as  we  attend  today.  The  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Junior  Colleges  has  given  national  leadership. 

arena  theS6  retDarkS  0n  curriculum  development  in  the  public  service 

v e u 0f  US  wh0  are  curriculum-makers  realize  the  critical  trusteeship  we 
*f0r  the  occupational  careers  of  our  students.  We  must  sort  out  the  touch- 
s very  o ten,  from  complex  and  sometimes  competing  professional  groups,  in- 
erest  groups,  state  agencies,  employing  agencies  and  others.  To  distinguish  the 
onceptual -theoretica!  core  of  an  occupational  area,  the  emerging  and  fresS  trends 

rfpm?a  P a131  stubstance  and  techniques,  and  identify  the  present  and  future  job 
ns  an  opportunities  takes  great  care  and  certain  knowledge.  Broad  social 
JJ“fS  and  changing  institutions  must  help  guide  the  curricula  for  the  public  ser- 
. , . ! 0 * ose  music  do  we  dance7  The  efforts  of  the  American  Society  for  Public 

sSe  aeeat-°n’  ^ colle8e  ceHeagues,  occupational  professional  groups, 

Wal  8 ’ and  the  employing  agency  representatives  must  all  combine  with 

sv^LCTUa  y,C°lle8e  admini8trators  and  faculty  to  design  a vital  and  creative 
Hgtem  of  education  for  the  public  services. 

D.  AND  in  conclusion 

need  fo/w™!/0"  ?peech*ma‘‘in8  is  over-  «e  do  not  need  to  be  convinced  of  the 
carL  LJSr  ?-emP l0Tfr  0r“nCe'  °r  the  lon8 -range  and  heavy  demands  and 
10  federal>  state  and  local  governments.  We  do  need  to  set 

flfTreal  f ,e^Cation  ‘ short-range  and  long-range.  We  do  need  to  iden- 

noJ  real  and  present  job  opportunities  for  the  community  college  graduate.  We 

for  cuJT  i req“est®  fr0m  groups  who  employ  and  who  will  back  up  their  requests 
Claims  ^“heln1  a , ^ career  advancement  - who  will  help  us  sort  out  competing 
instrucHon  S US  H V freshness  and  relevance  in  our  course  content  and 
aeree^rV  h faC"lties  in  four-year  colleges  to  work  out  articulation 
greements  which  open  professional  career  paths  to  the  disadvantages. 

between  the^o  ^ **  and  Why?  H°W  are  COUrse  contents  to  be  differentiated 

Hnnjll  h two-year  and  four -year  institutions?  Planning  through  voluntary  re- 

- 8nS  k COme  S00n>  CooPera£ive  fading  of  cooperative  pilot  projects 

and  work  exJer08  °f  e^ional  and  public  organizations.  Internships 

and  work  experiences  can  be  extended  to  community  college  students.  The  regular 

inllT  aIUlty  ^ P°litical  8cience  and  other  social  sciences  need  to  be  bought 
into  our  planning  so  students  see  the  public  services  as  desirable  careers  and  the 

Sed^n  3Sia  IT'  °f  paople*helPin8  and  society-changing  activities.  We  are 
Se  rlr  he ,S0Cial  i88ues  which  the  Students  protest  today.  We  are  at 

heart  of  the  action.  Here  is  a challenge  worthy  of  us  all.  Let  us  join  in 
this  great  pursuit  of  the  public  interest 
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CERTIFICATE  PROGRAM  IN  PUBLIC  SERVICE  SUPERVISION 


Remarks  by  Mrs.  Dorothy  Bumiller,  Chairman,  Business  Department,  San  Bernardino 
Valley  College 


NEED  FOR  THE  PROGRAM 


Every  public  service  supervisor  is  involved  in  some  aspect  of  problem 
solving  and  decision  making.  These  employees  need  to  be  able  to  follow  clear-cut, 
step-by-step  systematic  procedures  that  will  enable  them  to  see  the  problem,  to 
analyze,  and  develop  alternative  courses  of  action  that  can  be  used  in  the  decision- 
making process. 

Thus,  the  program  in  Public  Service  Supervision  at  San  Bernardino  Valley 
College  concerns  itself  with  the  training  of  individuals  who  are  currently  employed. 
Prerequisite  to  enrolling  in  the  program  is  employment  with  a governmental  agency. 
The  courses  are  offered  primarily  by  the  Evening  Division  of  the  College. 

A 1964  survey  of  the  San  Bernardino-Riverside  area  disclosed  that  there 
were  approximately  60,400  civilian  employees  in  the  cities,  counties,  state  and 
federal  agencies  in  the  area.  Personnel  representatives  of  these  agencies  indicated 
that  approximately  25%  or  15,000  would  need  to  be  trained  or  upgraded  to  meet  the 
supervisory  needs  to  replace  those  retiring  or  leaving  the  services. 

A more  recent  check  of  the  same  area  disclosed  that  the  1969  civilian  em- 
ployment figures  in  this  same  category  of  public  service  employment  indicated 
70,600  employees  or  a 16  2/3%  increase  in  a fi^e-year  period. 

BACKGROUND 


For  some  ten  years  or  more  San  Bernardino  Valley  College  has  offered  a pro- 
gram for  Industrial  Supervisors  which  has  been  very  well  received.  This  program  is 
offered  not  only  in  the  San  Bernardino  area  but  throughout  the  state.  There  has 
been  excellent  cooperation  between  Industry  and  the  various  Community  Colleges  and 
actively  involved  advisory  committees  function  serving  as  liaison  between  Industry 
and  the  Colleges.  The  Industrial -Supervision  program  had  been  developed  on  a state- 
wide basis  and  one  of  the  advantages  of  the  state-wide  program  was  the  ease  of 
transfer  from  one  community  college  to  another.  A Kaiser  employee  in  Fontana  could 
start  the  program  at  San  Bernardino  Valley  College,  be  transferred  to  Oakland  and 
be  reasonably  certain  of  being  able  to  continue  the  program  at  one  of  the  other 
community  colleges  in  the  state  and  be  assured  of  completing  the  program  and  attain- 
ing the  certificate  attesting  to  his  participation  in  a planned  program  for  Indus- 
trial Supervisors.  With  the  acknowledged  mobility  of  California  residents  this  is 
a decided  advantage. 


This  background  on  the  Industrial  Supervision  program  is  mentioned  here  so 
that  a frame  of  reference  can  be  held  as  to  why  we  constantly  urged  the  development 
of  a similar  state -wide  program  for  Public  Service  Supervisors. 

Some  Public  Service  employees  were  enrolled  in  the  Industrial  Supervision 
courses  but  they  expressed  discontent  with  the  program.  As  they  put  it,  "—the 
classes  are  too  oriented  to  the  nuts  and  bolts  aspect --our  needs  are  more  outward  - 
more  people  oriented.  Our  services  are  oriented  and  directed  to  the  taxpaying 
public  and  we  need  something  to  help  us."  Although  public  service  employees  appre- 
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ciate  the  need,  as  do  their  counterparts  in  industry,  for  an  efficiently  run 
organrzatron,  the  point  of  view  and  frame  of  references  in  the  Indu  t al  Supervi- 

™ rsa*,wr  ri  rrine  thcir  ”eds-  «*«“■»  »■ «»< ^ 

unSrsta^n.  S’* J ?Tr*isi°"  Pr08rant  did  not  P^'ide  participants  with  an 
understanding  of  the  Principles  of  Public  Administration,  knowledge  of  basic  govern- 
mental services,  interrelationship  of  various  governmental  agencies,  nor  an  undlr 

desirable °andhe  develoPment  of  the  merit  system  or  such  other  knowledges 

desirable  and  pertinent  for  those  employed  in  public  service. 

PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT 


San  RPrnIrHddedvb^Cy  Se5ffine»  the  then  Training  Director  of  San  Bernardino  County, 
program  in°  Y ^ aSSUmed  the  resPonsibility  for  initiating  such  a 


Governmental  agencies  at  all  level 
send  representatives  for  the  formation  of 


s were  invited  and  accepted  invitations  to 
an  Advisory  Committee, 


For  six  months  the  Advisory  Committee 
program,  recommending  prerequisites,  reviewing 
ing  instructional  personnel. 


met  every  two  weeks  hammering  out  the 
textbooks,  recruiting  and  recommend- 


The  final  result  was  a core  program  of  seven  courses  plus  two  electives: 
Core  Program 


Elements  of  Public  Service  Supervision 
Psychology  for  Public  Service  Supervisors 
Methods  and  Techniques  of  Training 
Business  Communications  for  Supervisors 
Public  Speaking  for  Supervisors 
Principles  of  Public  Administration 
Counseling  and  Interviewing 

Electives  (Select  and  two) 

Office  Organization  and  Management 
The  American  Economy 
Elementary  Statistics 
Systems  and  Procedures 
Public  Relations 
Speed  Reading 

Survey  of  Local  Government  Supervision 


carefullvhsiIle^pHfciCate  SuPervision  for  Pub>lic  Service  Employees  is  a 

, sequence  of  courses  designed  to  meet  the  specialized  needs  of 

; e ; ^ p«f « *•  ^--1  vaiue  wh0  have 

isory  responsibilities  and  to  others  who  wish  to  prepare  for  such  positions. 

„ , In  tha  Fal1  of  1965  several  courses  were  offered  to  get  the  program  under 

tifiLnt01proeramqUenthSen>eSt^S  additional  courses  added  until  the  entire  cer- 

tincate  program  was  being  offered. 
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,,  The  certlflcate  program  has  been  well  received,  A recent  survey  disclosed 
t s^udents  taking  one  or  more  courses  in  the  program  representing  169  departments 
from  City,  County,  State,  and  Federal  agencies* 


All  members  of  the  instructional  staff  in  the  Public  Service  Supervision 
program  have  Masters  Degrees  in  Public  Administration  and  all  are  employed  with  one 
or  another  of  the  governmental  agencies  in  the  area. 


• *n  addition,  each  member  of  the  Advisory  Committee  acts  as  Agency  Repre- 
sentative and  advises  employees  regarding  course  sequence,  prerequisites  and  sub- 
stitutions* 


Because  of  the  interest  and  involvement  of  the  Agency  Representatives,  many 
ot  the  governmental  agencies  have  adopted  tuition  and  textbook  reimbursement  pro- 
vis  ons.  A mittedly,  this  is  not  a great  amount  of  money  since  our  enrollment  fee 
is  only  $3  for  each  class  and  textbooks  cost  from  $8  to  $10,  but  is  an  indication 
o the  agency  interest  in  continuing  education  and  for  the  employees  it  provides  a 
tremendous  boost  in  morale, 

TO  DATE 


--We  have  found  that  participants  in  the  program  are  delighted  with  the 
opportunity  to  work  with  employees  from  a variety  of  other  public  agencies  and  to 
share  their  job  experiences  and/or  frustrations.  For  example,  the  City  Building 
Inspector  is  no  longer  just  a name  to  the  man  in  the  County  Planning  Department ^but 
someone  with  wham  he  can  relate  to  in  terms  of  their  specialty  and  mutual  classroom 

PYnorionroc  * 


-Students  often  comment  on  the  relevancy  of  the  education  that  takes 
place  in  these  classrooms.  As  one  student  told  me  recently,  "I  had  a problem  at 
work  the  other  day  that  really  gave  me  a king-siae  headache  and  when  I got  to  class 
that  night  why  a very  similar  problem  was  presented  as  a case  study.  When  I went 
back  to  work  the  next  day  I wasn't  sure  I was  going  to  solve  the  problem  but  I at 
east  knew  how  to  approach  the  situation  and  what  alternatives  were  available." 

Like  so  much  of  adult  education,  they  go  back  to  work  anxious  to  put  into 
practice  whatever  new  found  knowledge  and  insights  they  may  have  acquired  in  class 


Instructors  have  had  a challenge  in  the  classroom  because  of  the  spread 
o previous  academic  training.  Participants  range  from  high  school  graduates  to 
those  with  Masters  Degrees.  By  use  of  case  studies,  related  reading  assignments 
and  problem-oriented  projects,  instructors  have  met  the  challenge. 

-The  fact  that  the  program  is  not  generally  available  at  community  col- 
leges throughout  the  state,  as  is  the  Industrial  Supervision  program,  has  been 
discouraging,  particularly  to  employees  who  transfer  to  other  areas. 

t^e  whole,  however,  we  believe  that  we  are  now  meeting  an  educational 
need  that  had  been  too  long  overlooked  and  we  are  positive  about  the  future  of  the 
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AMERICAN  RIVER  COLLEGE  MANAGEMENT  PROGRAM 


•Remarks  by  Dr.  Louis  Quint,  Assistant  Dean  of  Vocational  Education,  American 
River  College 


To  intelligently  discuss  the  Government  Option’of  the  ARC  Management  Pro- 
gram, I think  we  must  first  place  the  discussion  within  the  context  of  the  Los  Rios 
Junior  College  District.  Suppose  you  are  driving  east  on  Interstate  80  just  west 
of  Davis  where  the  4,000  acre  University  of  California  at  Davis  Campus  is  located. 
You  would  be  entering  the  District.  Approximately  15  minutes  later  you  would  be 
entering  the  City  of  Sacramento,  with  a metropolitan  population  of  over  600,000 
people.  Situated  on  what  was  once  the  southern  edge  of  the  city  is  Sacramento  City 
College  with  an  enrollment  day  and  evening  of  approximately  13,000  students.  On 
what  was  once  the  eqst  edge  of  the  city  is  Sacramento  State  College.  A few  miles 
north,  just  off  Interstate  80,  American  River  College  is  located.  It,  too,  has 
approximately  13,000  students.  Crossing  over  to  Highway  50,  one  would  pass  through 
istoric  Folsom  and  Placerville  and  end  his  journey  at  Lake  Tahoe.  As  the  crow 
flies  the  District  runs  approximately  85  miles  in  length,  east  to  west,  and  from 
0 to  30  miles  in  depth,  north  to  south.  During  this  drive,  which  would  take  from 
three  to  five  hours,  one  would  pass  through  fertile  farm  land,  a deep  water  port, 
a government  center  where  three  major  military  installations  are  situated,  and  an 
aerospace  complex.  In  addition  to  those  mentioned  are  state  and  national  forests 
and  numerous  other  private  recreation  facilities. 


American  River  College  was  founded  in  1955  and  has  grown  from  1459  students 
to  the  present  13,000  students,  day  and  evening,  to  a projected  enrollment  of 
.4,000  full-time  day  students  by  1975.  The  curriculum  has  grown  from  8 AA  Degree 
vocational  programs  enrolling  148  students  to  the  present  39  AA  Degree  programs 
enrolling  about  5,000  individual  students. 

All  our  programs  have  come  about  through  the  identification  of  needs  as 
felt  in  the  community.  These  needs  are  identified  in  a variety  of  ways,  but  the 
vast  majority  have  been  identified  by  vocational  needs  surveys,  the  first  of  which 
was  conducted  in  1955.  Subsequent  surveys  were  made  in  1960,  1965,  and  1967. 

, T^e  first  survey  indicated  a need  for  some  type  of  leadership  education  for 
the  existing,  and  rapidly  growing,  industrially  oriented  aerospace  industries.  With 
the  advice  and  consent  of  a lay  advisory  committee  our  first  program  got  off  the 
ground  in  1955.  Two  classes  were  listed  in  the  catalog.  The  title  of  the  program 
was  listed  as  Industrial  Supervision. 


By  the  semester,  1964,  the  program  was  in  trouble.  Enrollments  were 
down  from  over  300  in  the  spring  semester  to  approximately  200.  One  of  the  prob- 
lerns  was  that  the  competition  in  the  Aerospace  Industries  was  becoming  keen.  As  a 
result  of  a study  of  student  characteristics,  it  was  concluded  that  the  curriculum 
title  and  content  had  to  be  broadened.  As  a result  of  the  study  of  student  charac- 
teristics, contact  with  business  and  industry,  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Advisory  Committee,  the  title  of  the  program  was  changed  to  Supervision  and 
Management  Techniques.  An  additional  recommendation  was  that  the  College  consider 
both  a Certificate  and  an  AA  Degree  program  with  a core  that  comprised  those  exper- 
iences  that  were  considered  essential  for  all  supervisors  and  two  options.  One 
option  was  to  be  an  industrial  option,  and  the  other  was  to  be  a business  option. 
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Subsequent  surveys  corroborated  the  fact  that  the  proportion  of  indus- 
trially oriented  students  in  the  program  was  going  down  and  the  proportion  of 
those  in  business  and  government  was  getting  greater, 

..  „ ,.ln  the  fal1  s®mester>  1967  several  meetings  were  held  with  personnel  from 
the  California  Community  Colleges,  State  Personnel  Board,  and  ARC  personnel.  The 
purpose  of  the  meetings  was  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  ARC  developing  a 
government  option  in  the  Supervision  and  Management  Techniques  Program.  The 
rational  provided  follows: 

In  June  1965,  the  Governor's  Advisory  Committee  on  Personnel  and 
Training  approved  the  findings  and  recommendations  of  its  task  force 
assigned  to  look  at  the  training  and  development  needs  of  middle 
managers  in  State  Government.  This  task  force  recommended  a "con- 
tinuous developmental  program"  of  which  academic  education  is  an 
integral  part.  Their  report  stated  that  "an  academic  program  under- 
taken on  the  employee's  own  initiative  is  essential  for  providing 
middle  management  with  the  basic  concepts  of  government  organization, 
management,  and  administration." 

The  responsibility  for  the  implementation  of  this  continuous  develop- 
ment program,  and  the  other  recommendations  of  the  report,  were 
assigned  to  the  Training  Division  of  the  State  Personnel  Board. 

In  the  implementation  of  this  program,  it  was  the  objective  of  the 
Training  Division  to  make  courses  available  on  a statewide  basis  at 
low  cost  and  with  minimum  matriculation  requirements.  This  goal 
was  one  which  the  junior  college  system  in  California  is  best  able 
to  help  the  State  meet,  for  the  following  reasons; 

1.  There  are  some  5,000  managers  at  the  middle  management  level 
in  State  Government  throughout  the  State.  Junior  colleges 
are  likewise  located  throughout  the  State  in  centers  of 
population. 

2.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  a substantial  portion  of 
this  group  would  have  difficulty  in  gaining  admission  to 
State  colleges  and  universities.  This  does  not  mean  that 
they  should  be  deprived  of  the  opportunity  for  their  own 
self -development.  The  junior  colleges  are  designed  to  fill 
such  a gap." 

At  the  same  time  a study  of  the  characteristics  of  students  in  these  ARC 
Management  classes  was  undertaken.  Thirty-eight  percent  of  those  enrolled  clas- 
sified themselves  as  supervisors  or  managers.  The  remaining  627.  were  either 
aspiring  to  management  or  simply  wanted  information.  Thirty-eight  percent  were 
employed  by  the  U.S.  Government,  227.  by  State  and  local  governments,  87.  in 
sa  es,  107.  by  utility  companies,  4 7.  by  aerospace  industries,  47.  by  manufacturing, 
and  the  remaining  127.  in  miscellaneous  classifications.  Obviously  the  "worm"  had 
turned  since  1955. 

Twenty-three  percent  were  in  their  first  semester  of  college  attendance 
while  approximately  157.  had  completed  a second,  third,  fourch,  fifth,  or  sixth 
semester.  Over  507.  had  completed  less  than  50  units  while  77.  had  completed  the 
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AA  Degree,  and  67«  the  Baccalaureate.  Only  one  had  a Master's  degree.  Thirteen 
percent  were  women. 


, In  developing  the  Government  Option  of  the  Management  program,  the  Gover- 
nor s report  was  studied  in  detail  and  existing  course  content  was  examined  so 
hat  costly  duplication  of  effort  would  not  be  made.  Working  with  the  instruc- 
tional staff,  State  Personnel  Board,  California  Community  Colleges,  and  the 
anagement  Advisory  Committee,  it  was  concluded  that  there  are  certain  phases  of 
management  that  are  essential  regardless  of  the  type  of  management,  and  there  are 
certain  courses  that  are  essential  for  specialized  areas  in  management.  The  core 
courses  considered  necessary  to  all  management  programs  are  listed  below: 

Introduction  to  Data  Processing 
Management  Communications 
* Technical  Writing 

Techniques  of  Management 

Psychology  for  Management  or  Human  Relations 
Management  Economics 
Organization  & Management 


In  addition,  the  following  courses  were  considered  essential  for  the 
Government  Option: 


Introduction  to  Public  Administration 
Introduction  to  Public  Personnel  Administration 
Introduction  to  Public  Financial  Administration 


Elective,  but  recommended  courses  were: 

Principles  of  Accounting  Conference  Techniques 

Business  or  Environmental  Law  Special  Problems  in  Management 

Business  Mathematics  Statistics 

Developmental  Reading 

...  ,00PreS®ntly  we  are  offerin8  11  different  sections  in  the  management  field 
with  488  students  enrolled.  Projections  for  the  fall  semester  call  for  21  sec- 
tions with  a projected  enrollment  of  nearly  800  students.  A large  portion  of 
this  growth  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  are  offering  the  Government  Option  to 
State  personnel  immediately  following  work.  There  are  approximately  2,000  manage- 
ment people  interested,  and  with  27,000  government  employees  in  Sacramento,  the 
only  ceiling  is  what  budget  the  Los  Rios  District  can  allow. 

Since  the  first  survey  conducted  in  1955,  we  have  felt  that  management 
education  had  top  priority  in  the  Sacramento  Area,  and  we  are  just  now  ready  to 

culminate  a 15-year  effort.  We  feel  we  have  been  successful  for  a variety  of 
reasons; 


(1)  There  has  been  strong  administrative  support  for  the  program, 
rour  administrators  are  directly  involved  in  the  program.  Be- 
cause of  this  strong  support,  we  have  been  able  to  employ  a highly 
qualified  individual  to  bring  leadership  training  to  the  day 
program  starting  in  the  fall  semester,  1970. 
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(2)  The  junior  college  does  not  have  the  matriculation  problem  that 
many  institutions  have  and  the  cost  is  low,  $5.00  per  unit.  Thus, 

potential  leaders  can  sample  the  program  to  see  if  it  is  what  they* 
need.  J 

(3)  We  advertise  the  program  extensively  through  our  Evening  Collegian, 
and  during  the  last  six  years  have  distributed  nearly  20,000  bro- 
chures. Since  1964  we  have  had  approximately  5,000  Afferent 
individuals  participate  in  the  program. 

(4)  The  success  of  any  program  depends  largely  upon  the  quality  of  the 
instructional  staff.  We  are  fortunate  in  that  from  the  beginning, 

ig  y qualified  management  personnel  have  supported  the  program 
through  advisory  committee  efforts  and  by  serving  as  instructors. 
Offering  21  sections  will  be  no  problem,  in  that  we  have  had  a 
rotation  policy  that  instructors  have  endorsed.  They  feel  that 
after  one  or  two  semesters  an  instructor  should  be  rotated  out  of 
the  program  and  then  brought  back  into  the  program  at  a later  date. 
Our  instructors  normally  have  a Bachelor's  degree  and  at  least  10 
years  of  experience  in  business,  government,  or  industry.  Only 
two  do  not  have  degrees,  and  virtually  all  have  the  Master's  degree. 
But  most  of  all,  they  are  dedicated  to  community  service  and  recog- 
nize  the  need  for  the  program. 

(5)  Evaluation  is  a very  difficult  thing,  at  best,  particularly  when 
we  have  no  graduates  in  the  government  option  as  yet.  Of  course, 
one  means  of  evaluation  is  the  success  with  which  graduates  meet. 
Follow-up  studies  indicate  that  graduates  of  the  other  two  options 

o progress  on  the  job  and  earn  salaries  commensurate  with  their 
training.  A follow-up  of  1963  graduates  indicated  that  they  be- 
ieved  the  knowledges  and  skills  gained  in  the  program  were  the 
primary  reasons  for  their  promotions.  On  the  average,  the  monthly 
increase  in  salary  from  the  time  they  entered  until  the  time  they 
completed  the  program,  was  $253.00.  We  don't  wish  to  take  the 
credit  they  would  give  us,  but  would  like  to  feel  that  we  had  a 
little  something  to  do  with  it. 

(6)  Articulation  could  be  a problem.  Our  program  is  designed  as  a one 
or  two-year  program  and  the  aim  is  not  at  the  four-year  degree. 
However,  our  Deans  have  been  discussing  the  possibility  and  my  edu- 
cated  guess  is  that  we  will  come  to  some  kind  of  agreement  in  the 
near  future.  One  breakthrough  has  occurred.  The  San  Francisco 
State  College  Center  for  Technological  Education  has  indicated 
that  they  will  take  students  on  an  individual  basis  and  that  they 
will  accept  the  program.  This  day  in  age  we  need  to  keep  the 
career  ladder  open  so  that  we  can  have  more  flexibility  in 
in-service  and  pre-service  education. 


PROBLEMS  OF  PUBLIC  SERVICE  EDUCATION  IN  COMMUNITY  COLLEGES 


Remarks  by  Mr.  Andrew  S.  Korim,  Public  Service  Specialist,  American  Associa- 
tion  of  Junior  Colleges 


Community  colleges  have  engaged  in  a rapid  expansion  of  curricular  offer- 
ings in  various  aspects  of  public  service  education.  The  activities  of  the 
American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges  reflect  many  of  these  developments.  AAJCrs 
activities  have  ranged  from  an  initial  publication  entitled  Urban  Government  Man- 
power  and  the  American  Junior  Colleges  (out  of  print)  to  guidelines  for  programs  in 
law  enforcement,  traffic,  corrections,  and  fire  service.  In  addition  to  the  pub- 
lications, a number  of  workshops  have  been  held  throughout  the  country.  Presently, 
a series  of  workshops  on  the  subject  of  implementation  of  human  and  social  service 
career  programs  in  community  colleges  is  being  conducted. 

As  we  look  at  public  service  education  in  community  colleges,  we  find  that 
it  generally  takes  two  forms.  Initially,  community  colleges  usually  engage  in  the 
offering  of  single  courses  for  the  purpose  of  up-grading  present  employees  of  local, 
state,  and  federal  agencies.  Secondly,  after  initial  experience  and  a determina- 
tion of  interest  and  need  in  the  community,  community  colleges  enter  into  offering 
programs  designed  to  prepare  personnel  for  entry  into  government  employment,  usually 
at  the  intermediate  or  semi-professional  levels.  Simply  defined,  public  service 
education,  then,  concerns  itself  with  either  up-grading  existing  employees  of 
government  agencies  or  the  preparation  of  personnel  for  a career  in  government  em- 
ployment, AAJC  activities  have  both  reflected  the  developments  in  the  community 
colleges  and  served  as  a catalyst  in  paving  the  way  for  programs  in  new  areas. 

Some  the  programs  offered  by  community  colleges  which  are  identified  as 
having  agencies  of  government  as  the  primary  employer  are  the  following: 

Air  traffic  control  specialist 
Child  care  aide 
Corrections  officer 

Environmental  control  technician  in  air  and  water  pollution 

Fire  service  technician 

Highway  safety  technician 

Highway  traffic  engineering  technician 

Law  enforcement  officer 

Library  assistant 

Park  management  assistant 

Recreation  leader 

Social  service  technician 

Teacher  assistant  and  other  auxiliary  personnel  for  education 
Urban  development  technician 

Although  these  programs  are  usually  at  the  associate  degree  level,  there 
are  many  additional  offerings  which  lead  to  a certificate  for  programs  of  less 
than  two  years  duration.  In  addition,  community  colleges  prepare  personnel  in  a 
number  of  areas  for  the  general  labor  market  from  which  government  agencies  employ 
personnel  in  competition  with  the  private  sector.  Some  of  these  occupational 
categories  which  are  competitive  with  the  private  sector  include:  (next  page) 
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Computer  programmer  and  data  processing  technician 

Engineering  technician 

Stenographic  and  secretarial  personnel 

Electronics  technicians 

Nursing  and  allied  heafth  personnel 

Generally  speaking,  in  the  case  of  the  programs  concerned  with  preparation 
of  personnel  for  the  general  labor  market,  there  is  no  identifiable  distinction 
made  in  terms  of  special  courses  for  preparation  of  students  for  specific  entry 
into  government  positions. 

Although  the  progress  in  community  junior  colleges  in  the  area  of  public 
service  education  has  been  outstanding,  there  are  some  serious  hurdles  which  must 
be  overcome.  The  following  are  some  of  these  hurdles: 

(1)  The  employing  government  agencies  often  neglect  to  give  visibility 
to  associate  degree  and  other  levels  of  post-secondary  education 
of  less  than  two  years  duration. 

(2)  Although  civil  service  officials  generally  are  in  the  process  of 
changing  entry  level  employment  qualifications  to  give  recogni- 
tion to  the  associate  degree,  many  of  the  operating  agencies  of 
government  demonstrate  a lag  in  the  acceptance  of  associate 
degree  graduates. 

(3)  Budgeting  practices  by  various  agencies  do  not  permit  adequate 
flexibility  in  hiring  personnel  below  the  baccalaureate  degree 
level. 

(4)  The  public  administration  profession,  including  the  professorial 
staffs  of  many  universities  offering  public  administration  pro- 
grams, resist  the  design  of  new  professional  levels  associated 
with  the  intermediate  levels  of  employment. 

(5)  Statistical  data  on  the  actual  need  of  personnel  at  the  associate 
degree  level  is  generally  inadequate.  Statistical  information 
which  is  available  is  generally  too  broad  to  be  of  value  to  col- 
lege planners  and  to  the  student  seeking  guidance  on  a career  in 
public  service. 

(6)  There  is  a serious  shortage  of  qualified  faculty  members  who  have 
an  understanding  of  public  service  careers  and  who  have  a commit- 
ment to  the  associate  degree  level  of  entrance  into  employment. 

(7)  Too  often,  the  job  specifications  for  the  associate  degree  level 
of  employment  have  yet  to  be  written  or  are  so  vaguely  written 
that  an  individual  without  an  associate  degree  level  of  education 
could  qualify. 


In  addition  to  these  problems,  there  are  a number  of  specific  concerns  that 
deal  with  matters  of  curriculum  in  public  service  education.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  major  concerns; 

(1)  As  seen  by  the  list  of  offerings,  there  is  extensive  prolifera- 
tion which  dissipates  the  resources  of  the  community  colleges  as 
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well  as  presents  problems  for  the  student  who  wishes  to  move 
from  one  occupational  option  of  public  service  to  another 
within  the  same  community  college.  There  is  a need  for  the 
redesign  of  the  total  public  service  offerings  into  meaningful 
career  families  reflecting  the  various  functional  service 
systems  within  government. 

(2)  Generally  speaking,  community  colleges  have  not  identified  the 
basic  competencies,  the  common  knowledge,  the  essential  behavior 
patterns,  and  the  underlying  attitudes  which  are  relevant  to  all 
government  careers  at  the  associate  degree  level. 

(3)  Community  colleges  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  channel  the 
diversity  of  opinions  which  come  from  the  employers  in  the  public 
sector,  the  professional  groups,  and  the  various  leagues  and 
associations  representing  public  service  careers.  Without  a 
unified  interest  on  the  part  of  these  various  groups,  it  becomes 
difficult  to  develop  a bread-based  core  of  relevant  educational 
experiences  to  prepare  personnel  for  public  service  employment . 

(4)  The  educational  ladder  must  reflect  in  the  components  of  the 
curriculum  the  career  ladder  relevant  to  public  service  occupa- 
tions, This  is  essential  in  order  that  a realistic  career 
advancement  route  may  be  established  for  the  students  who  have 
desires  to  enter  public  careers. 

The  concern  over  the  redesign  of  curriculum  is  essential  to  constructive 
growth  of  public  service  education  in  the  community  colleges.  At  the  base  of  the 
various  public  service  options,  whether  they  be  in  justice,  education,  the  human 
services,  or  in  community  development,  are  certain  common  elements  which  must  be 
properly  organized  to  prepare  persons  for  government  employment.  These  common 
e?ements  reflect  competencies,  knowledge,  and  attitudes  relevant  to  all  public 
service  occupations  and  could  serve  as  the  basis  for  introductory  courses  in  public 
service  education.  Some  of  the  details  which  could  be  contained  in  introductory 
public  service  courses  include: 

(1)  Orientation  to  the  public  environment. 

(2)  Indoctrination  in  the  goals,  spirit,  and  responsibilities  of 
public  agencies  in  general, 

(3)  Analysis  of  the  basic  bureaucratic  process  as  it  pertains  to 
citizen-agency  interaction. 

(4)  Analysis  of  the  distinctions  between  public  employment  and  em- 
ployment in  the  private  sector. 

(5)  Examination  of  the  variables  associated  with  decision -making  at 
the  semi -professional  level  of  public  employment. 

(6)  Development  of  techniques  for  the  delivery  of  responsive 
public  service. 
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(7)  Establish  the  concept  of  public  interest  and  its  relationship 
to  a career  in  public  service. 

(8)  Concentration  on  the  strengthening  of  the  credibility  of  the 
semi-professional  level  of  public  employment  and  the  overall 
image  of  careers  in  public  service. 

(9)  Review  of  civil  service  practices. 

Such  a basic  foundation  for  all  public  service  curricula  is  essential  to 
develop  in  the  prospective  employee  the  skill  and  confidence  needed  to  deal  effec- 
tively with  the  public.  As  it  has  been  said,  the  public  employee  needs  to  be  given 
basic  techniques  which  will  permit  him  to  deal  effectively  with  the  mad  citizen. 

To  insure  that  the  new  employee  comes  to  the  agency  prepared  to  improve  the  ser- 
vices rendered  by  the  agency,  a basic  preparation  in  overall  public  service  would 
be  extremely  valuable.  Furthermore,  such  an  introduction  could  also  serve  to  give 
the  student  a fundamental  orientation  to  the  various  career  opportunities,  the 
career  ladder,  and  the  qualifications  required  to  perform  successfully  in  positions 
of  public  employment. 

By  restructuring  the  curricular  offerings  in  community  colleges,  many  of 
the  problems  associated  with  articulation  between  the  community  college  and  the 
universities,  employers,  and  professional  associations  could  be  reduced.  Further- 
more, as  new  career  opportunities  emerge  with  a public  service  base,  the  community 
college  can  build  the  various  courses  needed  to  prepare  individuals  for  various 
government  positions  regardless  of  whether  they  are  designed  to  lead  to  an  asso- 
ciate degree  or  to  the  baccalaureate  degree. 

In  summary,  the  community  colleges  have  made  considerable  progress  in 
working  with  the  various  employment  agencies  and  the  relevant  associations,  but 
it  would  appear  that  it  is  time  for  them  to  re-examine  and  evaluate  their  programs 
Such  an  evaluation  is  essential  in  order  that  they  may  continue  to  serve  the  pub- 
lic sector.  In  many  ways,  the  community  colleges  are  only  at  the  threshold  of 
their  growth  in  providing  public  service  education. 
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THE  STATUS  OF  PUBLIC  SERVICE  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  IN  CALIFORNIA 

•Eemarks  by  Dr.  Ernest  A.  Engelbert,  Professor  of  Political  Science,  University 
of  California  , Los  Angeles 


Se*vice  Education  and  training  is  in  serious  difficulty  within  the 
State  of  California.  Unless  we  can  redirect  some  of  our  present  training  effort 
to  provide  more  qualified  professional  manpower  to  meet  the  state's  and  the 
nation  s growing  complexity  of  human,  urban  and  environmental  problems,  the  quality 
of  life  will  inevitably  suffer.  What  follows  is  a brief  summation  of  some  of  the 
shortcomings  and  needs  of  public  service  education  and  training  within  California 
today  with  a few  proposals  for  some  new  courses  of  remedial  action.  My  remarks 
should  not  in  any  way  be  considered  as  reflecting  the  views  of  the  University  of 
California,  the  California  Advisory  Council  on  Public  Service  Education  and 
Training,  or  any  other  organization  or  association  with  which  I am  affiliated. 


» 


PROBLEMS  AND  NEEDS 


1.  All  recent  studies  show  that  there  will  be  a rapid  growth  in  public 
sector  emp  oyment  during  the  1970's.  For  some  public  fields  such  as  environmental 
planning,  urban  development,  transportation  systems,  the  growth  will  be  unprece- 
dented, calling  for  new  forms  of  public  programs,  new  management  systems  and 
technologies,  and  large  increases  in  expenditures  and  employment. 

2.  Critical  shortages  of  professional  manpower  presently  prevail  for  a 
number  of  public  functions;  there  is  no  substantial  evidence  to  indicate  that 
existing  educational  and  training  programs  are  rapidly  closing  the  gap.  Nor  do  we 
find  many  examples  of  universities  and  colleges  reorganizing  their  curricula  to 
provide  some  of  the  new  types  of  interdisciplinary-trained  professionals  who  are 
qualified  to  deal  with  emerging  complex  public  issues  and  problems. 

3.  Education  and  training  for  the  public  service  presently  holds  an  ambi- 
valent status  at  most  colleges  and  universities.  For  example,  few  large  colleges 
and  universities  possess  schools  of  public  service  and  administration  in  contrast 
to  the  number  possessing  schools  of  business  administration.  Education  and  train- 
ing for  the  public  service  has  been  conducted  largely  through  specialized  fields, 
such  as  education,  public  health  and  social  welfare.  Many  of  the  other  public 
functions  are  covered  or  lost  in  diversified  college  curricula,  oriented  as  they 
are  to  many  diverse  educational  objectives. 


4.  Most  of  the  existing  departments  and  curricula  within  colleges  and 
universities  are  disciplinary  and  process  oriented  rather  than  interdisciplinary 
and  problem  oriented.  Consequently,  many  public  issues  and  problems  are  dealt 
with  on  a fractionated  basis.  Moreover,  academic  departments,  by  virtue  of 
tenured  staff  and  investments  in  curricula  systems,  have  a vested  Interest  in 
maintaining  or  expanding  the  thrust  of  their  existing  programs,  thereby  making  a 
reallocation  of  resources  from  well  entrenched  academic  programs  to  new  and  innova- 
tive programs  difficult.  Nowhere  is  this  better  illustrated  than  in  departments 
which  are  now  turning  out  a surplus  of  Ph.D.'s  who  cannot  find  jobs  in  their  chosen 
professions  vis-a-vis  professionally-oriented  departments  and  schools  which  are 
critically  short  of  staff  and  supporting  resources  for  meeting  governmental  needs 
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of  professionally-developed  manpower. 


5.  Throughout  the  nation,  no  meaningful  differentiation  of  responsibili- 
ties for  public  service  education  and  training  exists  among  the  different  levels 
of  higher  education.  Within  California,  the  Community  Colleges,  the  State  Col- 
leges and  Universities  are  developing  public  service  plans  and  programs  primarily 
within  their  own  institutional  framework  and  community  needs.  Thus  we  find 
community  colleges  developing  professional  programs  for  the  first  two  years  of 
college  without  relationship  to  the  requirements  imposed  for  a four -year  program 
for  the  continuing  student.  We  find  colleges  attempting  forms  of  interdisciplinary 
training  without  the  supporting  resources  of  professional  programs  in  public 
ea'ith,  social  welfare  or  other  fields.  We  find  universities  undertaking  various 
types  of  training  that  might  more  appropriately  be  done  by  other  segments  of  higher 
education.  In  short,  few  significant  efforts  are  being  made  to  relate  curricula 
among  institutions  or  make  effective  use  of  all  too  meager  resources  by  developing 
plans  and  programs  on  an  inter -institutional  and  areal  basis. 

6*  education  and  training  task  for  the  public  service  is  complicated 

by  constraining  standards  established  by  professional  associations,  by  poorly 
defined  job  specifications  and  entrance  requirements  for  public  service  and  by 
outmoded  differentiations  of  professional  skills.  For  example,  many  professional 
associations  so  rigidly  control  job  specifications  that  it  is  impossible  to  train 
para  or  associate  professionals  to  fill  the  manpower  gap.  When  institutions  of 
higher  learning  establish  innovative  programs  to  train  a new  type  of  professional, 
say  a regional  planner,  they  find  that  Civil  Service  provisions  are  not  designed 
to  accept  and  appropriately  utilize  these  personnel. 

Where  public  jurisdictions  are  seeking  to  fill  critical  professional 
needs,  they  find  institutions  of  higher  learning  unwilling  to  reorient  their 
established  programs  to  meet  laudable  public  objectives.  All  of  which  results  in 
a balkanization  of  professional  education  and  training  programs,  the  loss  of  pro- 
fessional manpower,  and  the  misuse  of  personnel  and  facilities  of  both  educational 
and  employing  institutions. 


SUGGESTED  COURSES  OF  ACTION 


It  will  be  readily  recognized  that  the  problems  which  I have  listed  call 
or  some  radical  reforms  in  our  educational  and  public  employment  systems  if  they 
are  to  be  dealt  with  effectively.  However,  it  is  not  my  intent  in  this  presenta- 
tion to  tell  the  various  segments  of  higher  education  in  California  nor  the  per- 
sonnel offices  of  the  respective  levels  of  government  how  they  should  reorganize 
their  systems.  But  I will  suggest  some  courses  of  action  that  may  result  in  better 
communication,  coordination  and  division  of  responsibilities  for  public  service 
education  and  training  in  California. 

^ Coordinating  Council  on  Higher  Education  should  be  encouraged  to 
give  high  priority  to  its  projected  study  of  public  service  education  and  training 
among  the  segments  of  higher  education  in  California.  This  study  (a)  should  asses 
the  present  programs  and  educational  facilities  in  relation  to  professional  man- 
power needs;  (b)  should  propose  the  establishment  of  new  activities  at  designated 
educational  institutions;  and  (c)  should  establish  jurisdictional  guidelines  for 
programs  at  the  Community  Colleges,  the  State  Colleges,  and  the  Universities  both 
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private  and  public.  Such  a study  by  the  Coordinating  Council  would  inevitably  fore 
each  institution  and  segment  of  the  system  of  higher  education  to  review  its  goals 
and  programs,  a review  which  is  desperately  needed  at  many  centers  of  learning. 

2.  The  California  Council  on  Public  Service  Education  and  Training  should 
continue  and  update  recent  State  studies  of  manpower  needs  in  cooperation  with 
the  Institute  for  Local  Self  Government,  the  County  Supervisors  Association,  the 
League  of  California  Cities,  the  State  Personnel  Board  and  the  Regional  Office  of 
the  Federal  Civil  Service  Commission.  It  should  examine  the  entrance  requirements 
aud  job  specifications  for  important  professional  positions  in  various  public 
jurisdictions.  It  should  assess  the  nature  and  extent  of  in-service  training  pro- 
grams of  state  and  local  governments  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  how  well 
these  programs  are  meeting  employment  needs,  how  well  they  are  upgrading  manpower 
potentials,  and  how  closer  collaboration  between  educational  institutions  and 
public  jurisdictions  for  the  training  function  can  be  established. 

Assessments  should  also  be  made  of  the  expenditures  for  public  service 
education  and  training  for  both  educational  institutions  and  public  jurisdictions. 
The  Council  should  institute  regularised  procedures  for  the  dissemination  of  this 
information  including  regional  conferences  for  education  and  training  personnel. 


3.  All  institutions  and  organizations  represented  at  the  Conference 
should  give  immediate  support  to  the  passage  of  the  Senate  Bill  385  introduced  by 
Senator  Claire  Burgener  to  establish  a Statewide  internship  program  in  which  all 
educational  institutions  and  governmental  jurisdictions  could  participate.  This 
program  would  be  operated  under  the  California  State  Scholarship  and  Loan  Commis- 
sion and  would  foster  institutional  and  governmental  cooperation  in  regional 
areas.  Support  should  also  be  given  by  organizations  at  this  Conference  for  the 
Federal  Intergovernmental  Manpower  Training  Bill  and  for  funding  for  the  Higher 
Education  for  Public  Service  Act,  legislation  which  will  go  far  toward  redirecting 
public  attention  and  energies  to  this  field  of  endeavor. 

4.  The  California  Council  on  Public  Service  Education  and  Training  should 
sponsor  the  establishment  of  regional  councils  for  each  major  area  of  the  State 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  inter -institutional  and  intergovernmental  cooperation 
in  the  establishment  and  operation  of  education  and  training  programs.  Membership 
in  these  Councils  should  be  open  to  all  educational  institutions  and  governmental 
jurisdictions;  they  should  serve  as  a clearinghouse  for  information  and  as  a 
vehicle  for  translating  State  professional  manpower  trends  and  needs  into  regional 
programs  and  activities.  Through  informal  arrangements,  these  Councils  could 
foster  better  allocations  of  scarce  resources,  develop  complementary  programs  and 
minimize  unwarranted  duplication  within  regions.  (Might  I suggest  that  the  North- 
eastern California  Region  might  be  a good  area  to  establish  the  first  Regional 
Council  which  might  serve  as  a prototype  for  other  Regional  Councils  to  follow.) 

5.  We  need  to  identify  professional  associations  in  this  State  which  are 
broadly  concerned  with  Public  Service  Education  and  Training,  and  bring  the 
officers  and  representatives  of  these  associations  into  better  communication  and 
cooperation  on  common  objectives.  The  California  Association  for  Public  Adminis- 
tration Education,  an  association  which  now  has  members,  of  the  Community  Colleges 
on  its  Board,  might  well  take  the  initiative  in  examining  how  professional  asso- 
ciations might  work  together  to  highlight  public  service  education  and  training 
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needs  and  how  they  might  influence  new  policies  and  courses  of  action. 

In  closing,  let  me  make  clear  that  many  of  the  needed  reforms  in  public 
service  education  and  training  must  emanate  within  academic  and  governmental 
institutions,  and  by  changes  in  the  outlooks  and  attitudes  of  the  educator  and 
the  employer --and  not  by  administrative  regulations  imposed  from  without. 

But  the  proposals  which  I have  made  may  focus  the  glaring  spotlight  of  attention 
upon  some  of  our  institutional  inadequacies  so  that  these  institutions  may  respond 
more  readily  to  the  critical  public  service  needs  of  our  times. 
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Foreword 


This  booklet  describes  the  content  and 
the  activities  of  a one-week,  thirty-hour  in- 
ssrvice  program  designed  and  conducted  for 
elementary  teachers  who  are  presently  trial- 
ing career  education  materials  in  grades  K-6. 
In-service  participants  were  volunteers  drawn 
from  two  elementary  schools  in  a relatively 
large  suburban  district. 

Since  the  workshop,  fifteen  of  nineteen 
teachers  have  implemented  a portion  of  the 
program  for  which  they  are  responsible. 

Each  is  evaluating  the  units  they  have  taught 
while  project  staff  are  in  continual  communi- 
cation with  them  and  with  their  classes. 

Teachers  evaluated  the  workshop  several 
W'-eks  after  it  concluded.  The  results  of 
that  evaluation  are  found  at  the  end  of  the 
booklet. 


K-6  IN-SERVICE  WORKSHOP 


August  23-27 


I . Participants : 

A.  Sunny  Hollow 

Sandra  Thorsen 
Penelope  Daehlin 
Gita  Ross 
Vicki  Tatting 
Kay  Klein 
Wayne  Stahn 
Ruth  Willius 
Virginia  Engen 
Laura  Breitner 
Russell  Conklin 
Lolly  Santoski 

B.  Pilgrim  Lane 

Marjorie  Fiers 
Doris  Wittier 
Janet  Crawford 
Wayne  Johnson 
Mary  Jo  Russ 
Nancy  Moe 
Dee  Bell 

Virginia  Roberts 


30  Workshop  Hours 
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Grade  Level 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
6 
6 
4 
6 
1 

3 

4 

5 

6 
4 
K 
1 
2 


II.  Hours: 
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III.  Cost: 


Participants 

Consultants 

Curriculum,  materials  & supplies 
Staff 

Total 


$2,350.00 

250.00 

342.00 

660.00 
$3,602.79 


IV.  Program: 

A.  Objectives 

1.  Provide  teachers  with  first-hand  knowledge 
through  direct  experience  of  materials,  tools, 
equipment,  and  resources  for  an  actively 
oriented  career  development  program. 

2.  Engage  teachers  in  original  problem-solving 
activity  making  them  directly  responsible  for 
planning,  designing,  executing  and  completing 
a project  of  their  own  creation. 

3.  Foster  needed  intergroup  relationships  which 
could  be  transported  securely  back  to  the  school 
setting  and  result  in  continued  horizontal 
communication  which  would  be  supportive  of  the 
objectives  of  the  program  as  well  as  the 
individual  instructional  goals  of  each  parti- 
cipating teacher. 

4.  Display,  through  involvement  in  meaningful 
activity,  the  interdisciplinary  nature  of  the 
curriculum  to  be  introduced  in  the  fall. 

5.  Demonstrate  that  an  interdisciplinary  career 
development  program  based  on  environmental 
studies  is  not  only  a useful  and  enjoyable 
alternative  for  both  teachers  and  youngsters 
but  may  be  a superior  means  of  achieving  many 
of  the  professed  goals  of  general  education. 

6.  Express  to  teachers  the  importance  of  incor- 
porating elements  of  career  development  philo- 
sophy into  their  own  educational  philosophy  in 
such  a way  that  it  is  revealed  to  youngsters 
through  the  instructional  program  offered  them. 
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7.  Acquaint  teachers  with  the  goals  of  the  project 
and  their  role  in  it;  and  acquaint  outselves  as 
project  staff  with  the  teachers  who  have  the 
responsibility  for  implementing  the  program. 

B.  Activities: 

1.  Construction : Many  teachers  have  never  used  the 

tools  common  to  an  industrial  arts  program  nor 
have  they  contemplated  industrial  arts  activities 
as  one  inclusion  in  a total  instructional  program 
which  could  be  of  value  in  achieving  worthwhile 
educational  ends.  Consequently  workshop  staff 
felt  the  need  to  cause  teachers  to  utilize  tools 
and  develop  minimum  kinds  of  construction  skills 
so  that  they  would  be  able  to  assist  children 
with  similar  instructional  projects.  Project 
staff  procured  tools,  materials,  idea  resources 
and  gave  each  teacher  the  charge  of  making  some- 
thing which  could  be  of  use  in  his  or  her  class- 
room. The  various  types  of  materials  available 
were : 

a.  Triwall  cardboard 

b.  Wood  scraps 

c.  Cardboard  boxes 

d.  Assorted  plastics  including  tubing 

e.  Wire  and  porcelain  based  sockets,  switches  and 
batteries 

f.  Sheet  metal 

(The  tool  inventory  is  listed  in  the  appendix.) 

Wooden  cable  spools  were  used  as  workbenches  and 
as  sturdy  mounts  for  vices.  These  are  obtainable 
locally  from  a variety  of  sources  usually  for  the 
asking.  They  are  almost  indestructible  and  suffer 
little  from  saw  cuts  or  "errant"  hammers. 

Teachers  at  first  were  hesitant  to  get  involved. 

The  reasons  might  be: 

a.  They  were  not  comfortable  with  an  unstructured, 
open-ended  "charge."  A kind  of  "lost-at-sea" 
feeling  which  resulted  from  preconceived 
concepts  about  typical  workshop  organization 
and  procedure.  Preconception  is  understandable 
since  most  workshops  are  highly  structured, 
informal  sessions.  Minimal  teacher  input  is 
demanded . 
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b.  Most  of  the  teachers  were  women, 
conflicts  were  bound  to  occur. 

c.  Familiarity  with  tools  and  their  use  simply 
overwhelmed  several . 

d.  A lack  of  initial  creativity  prolonged  some 
teachers'  uncertainty.  For  the  most  part 
this  was  not  a barrier  after  30  minutes  in 
the  "shop"  area. 

The  constructions  were  for  the  most  part  practical 

and  useful.  Included  were: 

a.  Wooden  bookcases 

b.  Cardboard  study  carels 

c.  Wooden  elementary  balances 

d.  Cardboard  box  "display  center" 

e.  Game  materials 

f . Bird  house 

g.  Field  equipment  for  environmental  studies 
aspect  of  the  program. 

Below,  teachers  are  shown  constructing  articles 

for  classroom  use. 


Teachers  spent  the  better  part  of  5 hours  involved 
in  construction  activities.  Once  started,  few 
needed  direction.  Much  shared  learning  occurred. 
Teachers  assisted  one  another  solve  peculiar  design 
problems  or  proposed  alternative  construction  methods 
in  instances  where  materials  didn't  suit  the  design 
specifications. 

Teachers  got  to  know  one  another  and,  since  staff 
constantly  monitored  progress,  it  was  an  environment 
which  supported  the  beginnings  of  what  will  hope- 
fully be  a productive  relationship  between  project 
staff  and  teachers . 

Staff  observed  that  teachers  were  both  amazed  and 
satisfied  that  in  such  a short  period  of  time  they 
accomplished  something  that  they  (most)  have  never 
before  done.  Because  of  their  own  involvement,  they 
were  quick  to  realize  the  implications  of  this  kind 
of  activity  for  children.  Discussion  following  the 
workshop  brought  out  these  observations  related  to 
classroom  application: 

a.  Activity  oriented  learning  will  be  useful  in 
dealing  with  problem  children. 

b.  Construction  activities  are  concrete  and  there- 
fore more  appropriate  for  some  students  who 
find  abstraction  difficult  to  deal  with. 

c.  Success  is  inherent  in  concrete  activities; 
children  build,  create  and  see  through  to 
completion  this  kind  of  project. 

d.  These  activities  foster  respect  for  the  results 
of  work  with  hands. 

e.  Construction  interrelates  many  curriculum 
components  in  a way  which  is  far  more  realistic 
than  present  course  offerings. 

f.  Cooperation,  sharing,  and  respect  for  property 
are  better  learned  through  activity  than  out 
of  a book. 

Slides  Series:  Project  staff  collected  slides  of 

workers  observed  at  work  in  the  various  municipalities 
which  make  up  District  281.  The  slides  were  shown 
to  workshop  participants  who  were  asked  to: 

a.  identify  the  job 

b.  estimate  whether  the  performance  of  the  job  had 

a positive  or  negative  effect  on  the  environment. 
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Forms  were  completed  and  turned  in  for  evaluation. 
While  we  feel  this  was  not  a particularly  valuable 
inclusion  in  the  workshop,  we  did  feel  that  it  would 
stimulate  thought  about  the  relationship  between 
careers  and  environmental  quality.  The  subject  is 
certainly  controversial,  real  and  must  be  dealt 
with.  It  is  possible  that  staff  erred  in  scheduling 
the  slides  after  a very  productive,  busy  and 
engaging  construction  activity. 

Community  Data  Gathering:  One  of  the  major  objec- 

tives of  exemplary  programs  and  projects  is  "bridging 
the  gap  between  the  school  and  the  community."  Our 
project  staff  has  interpreted  this  to  mean  that  more 
student  involvement  in  the  community  environment 
will  create  new  understandings  of  the  dynamics  of 
community  organization  and  function.  Too  few  adults 
truthfully  know  how  communities  operate.  This 
includes  teachers.  Thus,  project  staff  designed 
an  activity  which  would  place  teachers  in  situations 
demanding  involvement  with  community  people, 
businesses  and  the  environment.  A description 
of  the  activity  follows : 

Objectives : 

a.  To  demonstrate  the  interconnectedness  of  three 
major  community  elements,  namely,  economic, 
social  and  environmental. 

b.  To  involve  teachers  in  the  kinds  of  community 
investigations  they  might  in  turn  do  with 
children. 

c.  To  present  teachers  a means  of  displaying  data 
in  a way  that  would  evidence  community  inter- 
relationships. 

d.  To  familiarize  teachers  with  the  community 
immediately  surrounding  their  respective  school 
neighborhoods  in  order  that  future  trips  with 
children  will  make  the  most  of  available 
resources . 

Procedure : 

Teachers  were  given  data  sheets  on  which  they  were 
to  enter  information  specific  to  the  particular 
community  characteristic  to  be  studied.  Some  data 
was  gathered  by  interview,  other  by  way  of  obser- 
vation. Small  groups  were  formed  from  within  the 
structure  of  the  whole  group.  Each  group: 
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a.  Interviewed  one  knowledgeable  representative 
of  a local  business  establishment.  They 
sought  information  regarding  the  residence 
of  the  workers.  Did  they  or  did  they  not 
reside  in  the  locality?  What  percent  did 
not,  and  where  did  they  reside?  Also,  each 
group  obtained  information  concerning  the 
business's  products,  the  market  sold  to  and 
the  origin  of  the  raw  materials. 

b.  Interviewed  residents. 

c.  Observed  location  of  open  space  near  schools 
and  around  the  neighborhood. 

d.  All  data  were  plotted  on  three  separate  maps 
of  the  school  district,  each  of  which  had 
been  overlayed  with  plastic  transparencies. 
To  plot  results,  participants  connected  an 
industry  to  its  major  national  market  using 
colored  yarn  as  a vector.  Similar  maps  were 


developed  on  the  basis  of  information  gathered 
from  neighborhood  residents  and  about  community 
open  spaces. 
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e.  Maps  were  superimposed  on  one  another  so  that 
interrelationships  among  the  kinds  of  data 
collected  could  be  visually  sought.  This 
method  of  data  display  seems  best  for  use  with 
children  since  it  is  not  as  abstract  as  tables, 
charts  and  graphs. 

Results : 

In  terms  of  teacher  response  to  the  activity,  there 
was  a great  deal  of  enthusiasm  expressed  over  the 
use  of  transparencies  since  relationships  could  be 
easily  seen.  They  felt  that  children  would  indeed 
enjoy  the  interviewing  and  the  map  making  activities 
where  other  observations  would  need  more  explanation 
The  point  is  that  experimentally  based  activities 
such  as  this  one , coupled  with  the  rather  dramatic 
visual  display  of  data  more  probably  leads  to  the 
development  of  those  constructs  we  wish  children 
to  form  about  community  interrelationships  than 
do  the  more  traditional  paper-pencil  social  studies 
methods . 

4*  SI ides --Manpower  Solutions  to  Environmental  Problems 
This  slide-tape  presentation  is  available  commer- 
cially  (see  Appendix  II) . it  attempts  to  make  the 
connection  between  environmental  degradation  and 
the  present  lack  of  manpower  trained  to  deal  with 
the  issues. 

Again,  the  slides  came  at  the  end  of  the  day. 
Teachers  were  passive.  They  watched  but  without 
great  interest.  The  evaluation  returns  suggest 
that  this  slide  series  did  little  to  increase 
either  the  participants ' knowledge  of  either  career 
or  environmental  education.  (See  Appendix  III.) 

5.  Construction,  Cooperation  and  Field  Work:  Manv 

of  the  curriculum  activities  developed  for  the 
program  take  plag'e  in  a classroom  atmosphere 
characterized  by  group  work  derived  from  student 
based  decisions  and  student  organization.  The 
model  is,  of  course,  the  "World  of  Work."  Division 
of  labor,  individual  responsibility,  production 
levels  and  schedules,  leadership  and  cooperation 
typical  of  the  "World  of  Work"  can  be  duplicated 
through  a class  project  situtation.  in  this 
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instance  the  group  was  given  responsibility  for 
copying  or  redesigning  equipment  used  in  teaching 
youngsters  something  about  how  contour  maps  are 
drawn.  They  were  shown  some  prototypes  and  then 
given  the  charge  of  creating  two  complete  classroom 
sets,  one  each  per  school.  This  meant  that  they 
were  responsible  for  every  step  of  the  process  from 
materials  procurement  to  completed  product.  Below 
one  worker  measures  and  marks  a range  pole  made  of 
1 inch  by  1 inch  by  8 inch  pine. 
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Product  design  had  to  include  such  considerations  as: 

a.  Size  of  children 

b.  Durability  of  equipment 

c.  Availability  of  materials  and  cost 

d.  Manipulative  skills  required  to  use  it 

e.  Simplicity  of  organizing  a group  to  do  a job 

Precision  in  was  not  a consideration  since  the  point 
of  the  activity  was  to  engage  in  the  process  of 
collecting  data,  plot  it,  and  discuss  its  usefulness. 
In  the  course  of  discussion  the  group  realised  that 
this  kind  of  activity  brings  together  in  a most 
realistic  fashion  the  essence  of  the  program.  That 
is,  focus  first  on  an  activity — the  contouring  of  a 
hillside — and  then  logically  develop  the  relationship 
between  career  and  environmental  education  as  the 
activity  proceeds. 

In  the  case  of  the  contour  mapping,  we  capitalized 
on  the  value  of  involvement.  Thus,  after  construct- 
ing the  equipment  needed,  there  was  interest  and 
enthusiasm  for  using  it.  We  contoured  a hill  in  a 
local  park  but  we  discussed  the  importance  of  open 
space , reaction  areas , park  planning , and  community 
involvement  as  a part  of  the  total  experience.  This 
discussion  led  to  careers  related  to  land  development, 
use  and  management. 

We  incorporated  and  related  mathematics,  science, 
social  studies  and  art  in  this  project,  yet  career 
development  was  the  thread  that  tied  all  of  its 
elements  together. 

It  is  significant  that  although  this  activity  is 
not  included  in  the  career  curriculum,  most  of  the 
fifth  and  sixth  grade  teachers  in  the  program  have 
used  it  with  their  youngsters.  It  was  rated  par- 
ticularly high  among  all  workshop  activities  and 
definitely  the  type  of  activity  to  repeat  in  future 
workshops . 

Contour  mapping,  like  the  community  data  gathering 
activity , must  be  done  out-of-doors . In  this  respect 
it  is  representative  of  many  activities  included  in 
the  total  program.  Therefore,  we  felt  it  necessary 
to  take  workshop  time  to  help  teachers  learn  to  use 
the  outdoor  community  classroom.  It  was  important 
for  them  and  to  the  program  to  realize  the  usefulness 
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and  richness  of  instructional  experiences  which 
take  place  away  from  the  school  setting.  They  had 
to  come  to  this  realization  before  they  worked  with 
their  children  away  from  school.  To  do  this 
effectively  they  needed  to  first  have  an  opportunity 
to  achieve  success  as  teachers  (and  as  adults)  away 
from  the  familiarity  of  their  work  setting  where 
authority  and  control  are  more  easily  applied. 

6.  Group  Process  and  Change  Activities : It  has  been 

the  feeling  of  those  associated  with  in-service 
programs  produced  at  the  Environmental  Science 
Center  that  before  teachers  will  adopt  new  practices 
they  must  be  predisposed  to  do  so.  Predisposition 
hopefully  occurs  as  a result  of  good  adult  ex- 
periences with  innovation.  Thus  we've  tried  to 
plan  and  execute  in-service  activities  which 
intrigue  and  involve  teachers  banking  on  the 
possibility  that  their  enthusasm  will  be  incor- 
porated into  their  classroom  behavioral  patterns. 

As  teachers  work  together  in  in-service,  a mutually 
supportive  working  relationship  usually  evolves  if 
the  workshop  environment  is  open  and  non-threatening. 
We  design  our  workshop  activities  to  cause  teachers 
to  interact.  During  the  interaction  process,  much 
is  shared  including  instructional  content,  workable 
teaching  ideas,  patterns  for  organization,  source 
materials,  etc.  Rarely,  however,  do  teachers  dis- 
cuss their  own  styles  of  classroom  interaction  with 
youngsters.  Even  more  rarely  will  they  examine 
their  inter-school  relationship  with  their  colleagues. 
Yet  the  nature  of  the  relationship  which  exists 
among  teachers  in  a given  school  determines  to  a 
great  extent  the  vitality  and  richness  of  that  school 
environment.  To  get  teachers  thinking  about  ways 
of  establishing  better  working  relationships  with 
one  another,  which  we  hoped  would  help  open  the 
school  environment  thus  preparing  it  for  change,  we 
chose  to  deliberately  examine  human  behavior,  atti- 
tudes and  values,  departing  from  our  usual  strategy 
which  was  to  get  at  the  same  thing  but  more  in- 
directly through  curricular  activities. 

Through  the  use  of  various  group  process  techniques 
we  were  able  to  get  teachers  to  talk  more  frankly 
to  one  another  about  their  working  relationships  at 
school . It  was  clear  that  generating  an  atmosphere 
in  which  they  felt  confident  to  change  could  result 
only  through  strengthening  their  support  for  one 
another.  Since  the  teachers  in  the  program  represent 
only  two,  and  since  within  each  school  certain  inter- 
action patterns  had  already  been  established,  we 
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found  that  teachers  opened  up  quite  readily  and 
began  to  discuss  those  school  elements  which 
detract  from  and  discourage  the  formation  of  a 
more  supportive  building  climate. 

These  discussions  opened  the  door  to  critiques  of 
classroom  procedures,  of  styles  of  teaching  which 
were  teacher  rather  than  student  oriented  and  of 
the  payoffs  in  terms  of  student  learning  from  the 
various  contrasting  room  environments.  When 
applied  to  the  curriculum  each  was  about  to  adopt 
in  career-environmental  education,  most  all  agreed 
that  it  would  not  work  unless  they  freed  themselves 
from  many  of  the  instructional  patterns  they  had 
been  using. 

How  these  patterns  could  be  opened  without  losing 
security  was  a major  concern  of  the  teachers.  At 
this  point  teachers  felt  that  security  should 
derive  from  among  themselves  not  from  students  or 
the  principal.  Whether  or  not  this  feeling  is 
maintained  once  school  is  under  way  will  be  an 
object  of  interest  and  observation. 

7.  Curriculum  Review:  Each  teacher  had  been  given 

a three-ring  notebook  containing  the  units  he/she 
was  to  teach;  two  statements  of  philosophy,  one 
on  environmental  education  and  the  other  career 
education;  a map  of  the  school  district;  reprint 
of  a list  of  do's  and  don't's  when  using  tools 
with  children;  and  an  overview  of  the  entire  K-6 
program.  Each  teacher  was  instructed  to  review 
the  units  they  were  to  teach  and  then  ask  questions 
about  content,  procedure,  materials,  etc.  Workshop 
instructors  acted  as  resources,  however  grade  level 
discussions  with  teachers  sharing  ideas  was  pro- 
bably more  profitable.  For  many  this  was  probably 
the  first  time  they  truly  shared  ideas,  particularly 
with  teachers  from  other  buildings. 

8.  Overview  of  Career  Development:  The  project  career 

counselor  attempted  to  tie  the  week's  activities 
together  using  career  education  as  the  theme.  This 
was  an  information  passing  session  rather  than  a 
sharing  or  action  period.  Thus  after  the  events 

of  the  week  in  which  teachers  played  active  roles, 
they  were  not  particularly  receptive  to  the  style 
of  information  delivery.  However,  the  content 
which  focused  on  teacher/school  responsibility  for 
the  future  of  all,  not  just  some,  was  readily 
accepted . 
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It  was  apparent  that  teachers  were  begining  to 
realize  or  recognize  new  roles  for  themselves, 
develop  newer  yet  more  fundamental  concerns  for  the 
educational  processes  they  directed,  especially 
the  affect  of  their  instructional  behavior  on 
individual  student  responsiveness.  The  teachers 
seemed  to  be  genuinely  introspective.  This  could 
easily  be  a workshop  related  phenomenon  which 
would  therefore  not  transfer  to  the  classroom. 

In  the  future  s we  examine  the  implementation 
and  instructioi  process  we  shall  be  able  to 
determine  to  some  extent  the  degree  of  change 
exhibited  by  each  teacher  and  thus  to  ascertain 
the  extent  to  which  our  workshop  goals  were 
achieved. 
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A.  Elements-Objectives  Survey 


OBJECTIVES 


1 

WORKSHOP 

ELEMENTS 

Enjoyed 

Most 

Useful- 

ness 

with 

Chil- 

dren 

Know- 

ledge 

of 

Career 

Ed. 

Know- 

ledge 

of 

Env. 

Ed. 

Posi- 

tive 

Atti- 

tudes 

Pursue 

in 

Future 

Modi- 

fying 

Ele- 

ment 

1.  Construc- 
tion 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2.  Slides 

3 

2 

3.  Commu- 
nity data 
gathering 

3 

1 

1 

3 

4 . Group 
Decision- 
making 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

5.  Discus- 
sions 

2 

3 

2 

6 . Attitude 
Workshop 

3 

3 

1 

7.  Career 
Orient . 

Table  1 - Rank  order  of  elements  measured  against 
fulfillment  of  workshop  objectives. 

(N=  16) 


Discussion  of  Results: 

It  seems  apparent  that  the  kind  of  activities  teachers 
enjoy  most  and  perceive  to  be  most  educationally  useful 
are  those  wherein  there  is  activity,  involvement  and 
open  endedness.  Activities  which  caused  participants 
to  design  and  execute  projects  with  few  guidelines  from 
instructors  also  rated  highly.  In  contract,  information 
passing  either  verbally  or  graphically  (Elements  7 and 
2)  rated  low. 

The  two  latter  elements  are  both  commonly  employed 
with  instructional  techniques.  It  is,  therefore,  of 
some  interest  to  note  the  low  rating  received  in 
teacher  appraisal . 
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B.  Opinion  Survey. 

This  survey  concerned  ten  affective  elements  of 
the  in-service  program. 

Discussion  of  Results: 

Preliminary  analysis  of  opinion  survey  results  from 
participants  in  the  workshop  indicate  very  definite 
consensus  concerning  most  items  of  the  survey.  Par- 
ticipants generally  agreed  that  the  goals  were  fairly 
clear,  people  felt  encouraged  to  be  themselves 
without  putting  on  false  airs,  leadership  was  shared 
according  to  abilities,  productivity  was  high,  and 
time  was  put  to  good  use.  At  the  more  extreme  level, 
the  participants  were  emphatically  positive  about 
total  participation  ideas  being  well  presented  and 
understood,  people  were  accepted,  a mutual  trust  was 
established,  and  freedom  of  expression  of  individuals 
was  accepted. 
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Material 


Nails 

Sandpaper 

Corrugated  fasteners 
Eye  screws 
Duco  cement 

Paper  fasteners  2 inch 

Pipe  cleaners 

Plasticine 

Straws 

Strings 

Masking  Tape 

Copper  wire 

Batteries 

Dowel  sticks 

White  glue 

Fish  line 

Tempera  point 

Easel  brushes 

Tri-wall  cardboard 

Spray  plastic  coat 

Plexiglass 
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Equipment 


2 vises 

1 electric  jigsaw  and  blades 

2 coping  saws  and  blades 
1 hack  saw  and  blades 

1 compass  saw 

2 cross-cut  saw 

2 screwdriver  sets 
1 wood  chisel 
1 electric  drill  and  bits 
1 brace  and  bits 
1 block  plane 
1 soldering  iron  and  wire 

1 awl 

2 utility  knives  and  blades 
1 pliers 

1 tin  snips 

3 10  oz.  hammers 

2 rubber  mallets 
1 ball  hammer 

1 surform 

8 "C"  clamps,  large 

2 squares 

6 rulers  and  yardsticks 

1 wire  stripper,  #14  bulbs,  switches,  sockets 

2 plug  adapters  for  drill  and  saw 
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The  Current  Status  of  Vocational  Guidance  and 
Career  Development  in  Maryland 
by 

E.  Niel  Carey 

I'm  not  sure1' but  I suspect  that  the  criticism  of  guidance  counselors 
has  replaced  the  criticisms  of  the  weatherman  as  the  number  one  verbal 
sport  in  America.  I am  sure  that  you  are  as  aware  as  I am  of  some  of  the 
charges,  criticisms,  and  generalizations  that  have  been  made  about  our 
existing  guidance  programs,  not  only  in  this  State,  but  throughout  the 
nation.  During  the  next  several  minutes,  I will  try  to  give  you  as  clear 
and  accurate  a picture  as  possible  of  our  guidance  programs  in  Maryland, 
with  special  reference  to  my  own  area  of  responsibility  in  vocational 
guidance.  I will  indicate  to  you,  in  my  judgment,  some  of  the  factors 
or  constraints  with  which  we  must  cope  if  we  are  to  provide  the  students 
of  the  State  of  Maryland  with  appropriate  vocational  guidance  services. 
Finally,  I will  give  you  as  accurate  a picture  as  I can  of  our  plans  and 
objectives  in  this  area. 

First,  let  me  describe  our  present  status  in  vocational  guidance  by 
briefly  mentioning  how  we  got  here.  The  concept  of  vocational  guidance 
really  got  its  start  at  about  the  turn  of  this  century  under  the  leader- 
ship of  several  people,  including  Frank  Parsons  of  Boston,  who  were 
interested  in  helping  young  people  understand  and  take  advantage  of  some 
of  the  opportunities  which  were  being  created  as  our  society  moved  basically 
from  an  agricultural-rural  to  an  industrial-urban  societal  orientation. 
Vocational  guidance  programs  received  further  support  as  our  educational 
programs  became  more  comprehensive  and  served  more  people  through  the 
development  of  vocational-technical  education.  The  work  of  people  like 
Frank  Parsons  and  the  vocational  education  movement  in  this  country  in 
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effect  fathered  the  guidance  movement  with  its  emphasis  on  programs 
designed  to  help  individuals  function  more  effectively  in  a free  society 
by  helping  them  realize  the  range  of  opportunities  that  were  available  to 
them  and  by  helping  them  to  make  decisions  about  these  opportunities. 

Because  the  aims  and  objectives  of  vocational  education  and  guidance 
have  often  been  similar,  vocational  education  has  historically  supported 
guidance  programs  professionally  and  financially.  Vocational  education 
legislation  has  traditionally  contained  provisions  for  guidance  services 
in  various  forms  including  the  provision  for  counselor  education  programs 
and  the  provision  for  state  supervision  of  guidance  services  which  was 
provided  in  the  legislation  of  the  1930* s. 

This  pattern  of  interest  in  and  support  for  vocational  guidance  by 
vocational  educators  has  continued  in  recent  years.  Several  of  the 
congressional  committees  and  each  of  the  National  Vocational  Education 
Advisory  Committee  reports  have  mentioned  the  need  and  the  importance  of 
effective  guidance  programs  in  helping  students  and  parents  understand 
the  opportunities  represented  in  vocational-technical  education  programs. 
At  the  same  time,  several  of  this  committees  have  pointed  to  the  urgent 
need  for  improving  guidance  programs  generally  if  the  vocational  guidance 
needs  of  all  students  and  the  guidance  needs  of  vocational  education 
students  are  to  be  met. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  as  NDEA-VA,  the  mainstay  of  federal 
guidance  support,  was  being  severely  cut  in  administrative  budgets, 
vocational  guidance  was  elevated,  for  funding  purposes,  from  one  of  the 
ancillary  services  in  the  1963  Act  to  one  of  the  primary  program  areas 
for  funding  in  the  Vocational  Amendments  of  1968. 
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In  my  opinion,  this  action  on  the  part  of  the*  Congress  was  no 
accident.  I believe  that  the  Congress  has  listened  carefully  to  parents, 
students,  and  educators,  and  I believe  that  they  have  studied  the  research 
of  the  past  several  years  which  has  clearly  stated  that  when  people  talk 
of  guidance  services,  they  are  referring  primarily  to  educational  and 
vocational  counseling  services,  and  related  services  which  will  help 
students  made  the  transition  to  further  education  or  to  jobs. 

The  Maryland  State  Education  Department  has  traditionally  provided 
effective  leadership  in  developing  vocational  guidance  programs.  The 
first  State  supervisor  of  guidance,  created  with  the  use  of  vocational 
education  funds,  was  established  in  Maryland.  Maryland  was  also  one  of 
the  first  states  to  establish  the  position  of  vocational  guidance  super- 
visor as  part  of  a pupil  services  organization.  By  the  way,  I believe 
that  this  type  of  organization  has  merit  because  it  provides  for  the 
unity  of  an  overall  guidance  and  personnel  services  programs,  but  at  the 
same  time,  it  provides  for  the  specialized  knowledge  and  leadership  which 
is  so  important  in  vocational  guidance  programs  and  staff  development. 

I’ll  talk  more  specifically  about  this  organization  later,  when  you  can 
see  some  of  the  specific  benefits  as  well  as  some  of  the  problems  that 
arise  from  this  kind  of  organization. 

Now,  let  me  describe  the  status  of  vocational  guidance  programs  as 
they  exist  in  Maryland  today. 

First,  1*11  cite  specific  facts  about  the  status  of  guidance  programs 
in  terms  of  the  overall  State  staffing  and  certification  picture.  These 
figures  came  from  a study  conducted  I believe  about  a year  ago,  in  cooper- 
ation with  the  Division  of  Research,  Evaluation,  and  Information  Systems. 
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The  overall  student-counselor  ratio  in  Maryland  for  the  school  year 
1969-1970  was  approximately  390  to  1. 

This  varied  considerably,  but  generally  speaking,  the  largest 
number  of  students  were  served  by  fewer  counselors  in  some  of  the 
Eastern  Shore,  Western  Maryland  and  Southern  Maryland  counties.  In 
one  of  the  Maryland  counties,  one  counselor  will  serve  as  many  as  800 
students  at  the  high  school  level.  Incidentally,  in  these  three  sections 
of  the  State,  we  also  find  the  highest  percentages  of  uncertified  counselors. 
In  several  of  the  Eastern  Shore  counties,  more  than  fifty  percent  of  the 
counselors  are  uncertified.  Organized  courses  designed  to  train  counselors 
are  also  practically  non-existent  for  at  least  two  of  these  three  areas, 
the  Eastern  Shore  and  Western  Maryland.  At  the  other  end  of  the  range  of 
services,  Baltimore  City  has  provided  a career  development  center  in  each 
of  the  senior  high  schools.  In  these  centers,  a vocational  counselor,  a 
placement  coordinator  and  a work-study  coordinator  work  as  a team,  cooper- 
ating with  the  guidance  department,  the  school  faculty,  and  the  community 
and  provide  a coordinated  program  of  services  to  youngsters  who  are  voca- 
tionally oriented. 

By  the  way,  even  with  such  a sophisticated  organization  and  with  the 
kind  of  commitment  that  this  program  has  had  from  the  total  community, 
the  director  of  guidance  in  Baltimore  City  has  found  it  extremely  difficult 
to  obtain  appropriate  course  work  from  institutions  of  higher  education  in 
up-grading  and  maintaining  the  skills  of  his  professionals  who  work  in  the 
vocational  guidance  and  career  development  area. 

During  the  school  year,  1968-1969,  I conducted  a study  of  the  then 
existing  guidance  and  career  exploration  activities  in  the  State  in 
cooperation  with  the  Division  of  Research,  Evaluation,  and  Information 
Services . 
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Copies  of  that  study  are  available,  but  some  of  the  findings  may  be  of 
interest  to  you. 

Number  1.  Throughout  the  State,  33$  of  the  Seventh  grade  students, 

50$  of  the  eighth  grade  students,  and  83$  of  the  ninth  grade  students 
were  provided  with  career  information.  Two  school  systems  said  that  they 
presented  no  career  information  at  all  to  secondary  students. 

Number  2.  Fourteen  of  the  school  systems  offer  placement  services 
to  students,  but  in  only  five  of  these  is  the  service  supervised  and 
organized  by  the  central  board  of  education  office. 

Number  3.  Nine  school  systems  provide  information  about  the  world 
of  work  in  the  first  grade.  However,  eight  school  systems  give  this  topic 
no  special  attention  in  any  of  the  elementary  grades. 

Number  1a.  Elementary  guidance  personnel  were  infrequently  involved 
in  introducing  concepts  of  the  world  of  work  to  students. 

Number  5*  At  the  elementary  level,  information  about  careers  in 
the  world  of  work  is  most  often  incorporated  into  reading  or  social  studies 
units,  but  only  four  counties  provide  written  guides  for  this  information 
and  its  management.  Incidentally,  this  study  will  be  repeated  this  June, 
if  present  plans  materialize. 

During  the  school  year,  1969  to  1970,  I asked  the  county  directors 
of  guidance  to  give  me  a count  of  the  counselors  in  their  local  educa- 
tion agency  who  were  primarily  identified  as  vocational  counselors  or 
who  were  specifically  named  as  being  responsible  for  vocational  guidance 
in  the  county.  I also  asked  them  to  give  me  an  indication  of  the  super- 
vision efforts  that  are  directed  toward  vocational  guidance.  The  results 
of  that  survey  appear  below. 


Counselors 

Supervisors 

Part  Time 

Full  Time 

Part  Time  Full 

Allegany 

1 

1 

Anne  Arundel 

2 

Baltimore  City 

53* 

Baltimore  County 

125 

15 

Calvert 

Caroline 

Carroll 

Cecil 

l 

Charles 

l 

Dorchester 

1 

Frederick 

l 

1 

Garrett 

1 

Harford 

22 

l 

Howard 

k 

1 

1 

Kent 

1 

1 

Montgomery 

6 

1 

Prince  George* s 

Queen  Anne 

1 

St.  Mary*s 

6 

1 

1 

Somerset 

1 

Talbot 

1 

Washington 

15 

1 

Wicomico 

1 

Worcester 

1 

1 

# Includes  Work-Study  and  Placement  Coordinators 

Notice  that  of  the  nearly  1,000  counselors  in  the  State  of  Maryland 
only  about  110  are  identified  as  vocational  counselors  or  have  specific 
responsibilities  for  providing  vocational  guidance  services,  despite  the 
fact  that  approximately  1*0  to  60%  of  our  students  are  vocationally  oriented 
Their  immediate  objective  after  leaving  high  school  is  to  secure  employment 
You  will  also  notice  I am  sure  the  lack  of  supervision  that  we  have  in 
the  area  of  vocational  guidance. 

Finally,  I would  like  to  quote  from  a study  of  guidance  services 
done  in  Montgomery  County  by  the  county  region  of  students  governments 
and  quoted  in  that  county's  guidance  newsletter  recently. 
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Keep  in  mind  that  this  county  operates  with  a student  counselor  ratio 
of  about  350  to  1.  Keep  in  mind  also  that  83$  of  the  students  who  were 
surveyed  expected  to  go  to  college.  The  results  of  this  study  are  as 
follows : 

1.  71$  of  the  students  said  that  they  had  had  from  two  to  more 
than  five  conferences  with  their  counselor  during  the  school  year. 

2.  71$  of  the  students  tried  to  see  their  counselor. 

3.  59$  of  the  students  indicated  that  they  had  had  from  two  to 
five  meetings  with  their  counselor  during  the  previous  year. 

I4.  In  answer  to  the  question:  For  the  last  conference  ycu  request- 

ed with  your  counselor,  how  long  did  it  take  before  you  got  to  see  him? 
Ii0$  said  within  2h  hours,  65$  answered  in  less  than  a week. 

5.  When  asked,  "How  helpful  do  you  think  your  school  counselor 
would  be  if  you  went  to  him  with  the  following  problems ?H 

Planning  for  future  education  - 77$ 

Planning  for  future  vocational  training  - 66$ 

Helping  getting  a job  - 51$ 

6.  How  would  you  rate  your  counselor  in  the  following  areas: 
Knowledge  of  aptitude  and  achievement  tests  - 70$  Good  to  Excellent. 
Knowledge  of  college  admissions  requirements  - 69$  Good  to  Excellent. 
Knowledge  of  vocational  opportunities  - 55$  Good  to  Excellent. 

I will  make  no  comment  on  the  overall  guidance  program  in  Montgomery 
County  based  on  this  student-conducted  survey.  However,  I would  draw 
attention  to  the  fact  that  17$  of  the  students  whose  immediate  goal  is 
career-oriented,  apparently,  in  the  eyes  of  the  students  themselves  are 
receiving  second  rate  services  in  this  county.  This  is  especially  dis- 
couraging, when  we  consider  the  fact  that  this  county  probably  spends 
more  money  per  student  on  overall  guidance  services  than  any  other  county 
in  the  state. 
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I think  you  have  been  able  to  see  from  the  statistics  that  I have 
quoted  some  of  the  problems  with  which  we  must  cope  if  we  are  to  develop 
programs  which  include  the  kinds  of  vocational  guidance  services  that  are 
in  demand  by  students,  parents,  and  the  community.  Let  me  be  more  specific, 
though,  in  enumerating  some  of  the  problem  areas,  as  I see  them. 

Number  1.  Most  of  the  counties  have  not,  until  this  time,  followed 
the  lead  and  the  example  set  by  the  Maryland  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion in  identifying  people  at  both  the  county  and  school  level  who  are 
responsible  for  the  vocational  guidance  function.  Nor  in  many  cases  has 
there  been  provision  for  the  coordinated  planning  process  between  guidance 
and  vocational  education  which  exists  at  the  State  level. 

Number  2.  Counselor  education  programs  do  not  relate  at  all  to  the 
preparation  of  all  counselors  to  perform  vocational  guidance  functions, 
nor  do  they  relate  at  all  to  the  preparation  of  vocational  guidance 
specialists.  This  is  especially  apparent  in  a lack  of  course  work,  in  a 
lack  of  qualified  personnel,  in  a lack  of  organized  programs,  and  in  a 
lack  of  services  to  parts  of  the  state  where  these  services  are  needed. 
However,  this  problem  is  not  unique  to  Maryland.  I recently  received 
a copy  of  a law  passed  last  year  by  the  Florida  legislature,  which  not 
only  condemns  the  counselor  education  programs  in  that  state,  but  makes 
specific  provision  for  local  school  systems  and  the  State  Education 
Department  to  work  cooperatively  in  training  up  to  half  the  counselors 
in  each  of  the  school  districts.  I hope  Dr.  Hoyt  will  be  here  this  . 
afternoon  so  that  he  can  talk  more  specifically  about  counselor  education 
programs. 
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Number  3.  Despite  the  fact  that  approximately  half  our  students  are 
vocationally-oriented,  and  despite  the  fact  that  students  and  parents  have 
consistently  said  that  vocational  guidance  services  are  among  the  most 
important  of  the  services  that  they  seek  from  counselors,  the  current 
counselor  certification  requirements  in  Maryland  do  not  mention  vocational 
guidance  or  counseling  at  all,  nor  is  any  mention  made  or  provision  made 
to  certify  specialists  in  vocational  guidance. 

A problem  related  to  this,  is  the  failure  of  the  State  to  take  a 
stand  on  the  training,  preparation,  or  certification  of  para-professionals. 
Our  deficiency  of  vocational  guidance  services  could  be  alleviated  greatly 
by  providing  for  the  certification  of  vocational  guidance  specialists  and 
by  some  kind  of  provision  to  provide  payment  of  local  education  agencies 
for  para-professionals* 

Number  1*.  I believe  that  our  State  Standards  Policies  need  to 
address  themselves  more  specifically  to  the  vocational  guidance  elements 
of  effective  guidance  or  pupil  services  programs.  These  policies  will 
need  to  be  more  specific  in  terms  of  the  services  which  should  be  provided, 
the  personnel  by  whom  they  shall  be  provided,  and  in  the  manner  in  which 
they  shall  be  planned  and  evaluated. 

Problems,  though,  can  often  be  overcome  by  resources,  commitment, 
and  enthusiasm.  I have  been  increasingly  impressed  in  this  State  with 
the  enthusiasm  that  exists  for  correcting,  not  only  some  of  the  weaknesses 
that  exist  in  vocational  guidance,  but  in  bringing  about  some  of  the 
necessary  changes  in  education  by  considering  the  concept  of  career 
development  and  its  implications  for  education.  Let  me  first  define 
the  term  career  development  and  then  talk  about  some  of  these  things 
we  have  been  able  to  achieve  and  hope  to  achieve  in  the  future  through 
the  implementation  of  this  concept. 
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In  defining  career  development,  we  should  first  consider  the  term  " career" 
which  no  longer  means  the  life-long  commitment  to  a single  job.  "Career" 
today  refers  to  a life-long  series  of  jobs,  coupled  with  a life-long 
commitment  to  education  and  training  which  will  be  necessary  in  an  increasing- 
ly complex  and  technological  society.  There  must  also  be  increased  attention 
to  creative  leisure  as  another  means  of  providing  some  of  the  human  needs 
which  our  work  may  not  fulfill. 

We  also  need  to  consider  the  second  part  of  the  term  "development." 
Through  a knowledge  of  human  development,  we  realize  at  least  three  things. 

First,  that  career  development  is  an  Important  part  of  the  overall 
human  development  process. 

Second,  that  development  occurs  in  rather  distinct  stages. 

Third,  that  development  can  be  facilitated  through  a planned  system- 
atic program. 

There  is  general  agreement  that  programs  designed  to  facilitate 
career  development  should  probably  achieve  at  least  four  objectives: 

1.  To  help  individuals  develop  a positive  self-concept  and  a 
greater  degree  of  self-understanding. 

2.  To  help  students  learn  about  and  understand  the  range  of  educa- 
tional and  career  opportunities  presently  available  and  that 
are  likely  to  be  available  in  the  future. 

3.  To  help  students  develop  and  use  the  decision  making  process 
more  effectively. 

h.  To  help  individuals  make  smoother  transitions  at  key  points 
during  their  career-life  such  as  the  transition  from  school 
to  further  training  or  to  work. 
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As  you  look  at  these  four  objectives,  I believe  you  can  immediately 
see  the  implications  for  education  at  all  levels  and  for  all  people: 

First,  the  kinds  of  contributions  that  different  people  can  make 
to  these  objectives  are  obvious: 

Teachers,  counselors,  administrators,  community  organizations  and 
institutions,  and  students  themselves  might  make  valuable  contributions 
in  achieving  each  of  the  four  objectives. 

Second,  these  objectives  have  a unifying  effect  on  much  of  what  we 
do  in  education.  For  example,  the  general  educator  and  the  vocational 
educator  can  work  together  very  comfortably  in  establishing  these  objectives* 
The  school  counselor  and  the  subject  matter  teacher  can  find  many  reasons 
for  cooperation.  Business  and  industry  can  cooperate  with  educators  and 
community  action  organizations  to  accomplish  a greater  degree  of  achieve- 
ment of  these  objectives# 

Third,  these  objectives  have  great  potential  for  bringing  about  the 
attitudinal  changes  in  students,  parents  and  in  our  very  society  regarding 
the  preparation  for  work,  workers,  and  the  very  nature  of  work  itself# 

Several  influential  groups  have  pointed  to  the  need  for  these  changes  in 
attitude  which  must  come  about  before  we  can  support  large  scale  changes 
in  our  educational  system.  The  importance  of  the  concept  of  career  develop- 
ment and  its  implications  for  education  in  Maryland  were  first  identified 
in  the  1969  Operational  Plan  of  the  Division  of  Vocational -Technical 
Education.  In  the  plan,  it  was  suggested  that  the  Division  of  Vocational- 
Technical  Education  should  provide  the  leadership  in  establishing  an 
Interdivisional  Task  Force  which  would  study  the  concept  of  career  develop- 
ment in  order  to  determine  if  it  is  applicable  to  educational  programs 
in  the  State. 
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This  Interdivisional  Task  Force  was  set  up  with  representation  that  included 
these  major  educational  divisions:  Instruction,  Vocational-Technical  Educa- 

tion, Library  Sciences,  Instructional  Television,  and  Compensatory,  Urban, 
and  Supplementary  Education.  After  several  months  of  study  and  work,  the 
Task  Force  Recommended  that  the  Directors1  Council  of  the  Maryland  State 
Department  of  Education  support  the  concept  of  career  development  (K-Adult) 
by  continuing  their  representation  on  the  Task  Force,  that  they  seek  ways 
to  implement  the  concept  of  career  development  and  its  objectives  through 
the  work  of  their  own  divisions,  and  that  they  contribute  financial  support 
for  the  operation  of  the  Ini -^divisional  Task  Force  on  Career  Development, 
The  first  major  source  of  funds  for  the  implementation  of  the  concept 
of  career  development  in  Maryland  was  secured  after  Mr.  James  Reid  suggested 
that  the  Interdivisional  Task  Force  should  submit  a proposal  to  the  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Education  for  funding  of  a state  wide  career  development 
project  under  the  provisions  of  the  exemplary  programs  section  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968.  A proposal  was  drafted,  approved 
by  the  Maryland  State  Board  of  Education,  and  funded  by  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education.  The  Chairman  of  the  Interdivisional  Task  Force  on  Career 
Development  was  named  Project  Director  of  the  Maryland  Career  Development 
Project  (K-Adult).  This  project  is  included  as  attachment  1.  A list  of 
other  vocational  guidance  or  career  development  activities  is  included 
as  attachment  2.  Incidentally,  several  of  ttjse  activities  would  not 
have  been  possible  without  the  whole-hearted  cooperation  and  assistance 
of  many  of  the  members  of  this  Vocational-Technical  Advisory  Council. 

For  example,  Donn  Aiken,  Director  of  the  State  Ejnployment  Service,  has 
provided  outstanding  assistance  with  our  Industry  Visitation  Workshop, 
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and  he  has  promised  his  cooperation  in  incorporating  his  job  bank  data 
with  our  computerized  information  system  for  students;  Sidney  Chernak 
and  Larry  Miller  provided  extraordinary  leadership  in  developing  our 
State  apprenticeship  notebook;  John  Paul  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
helped  us  develop  the  Career  Opportunities  handbook;  Jim  Nelson,  Director 
of  the  Wye  Institute  cooperated  with  us  in  funding  a regional  career 
development  program  for  the  Eastern  Shore;  and  Harts  Brown  has  given  a 
great  deal  of  his  time  and  counsel.  Many  of  you  have  given  your  support 

and  attention  to  these  activities. 

Finally,  there  are  four  major  recommendations  that  I would  make 
which  would  be  extremely  helpful  in  enabling  us  to  move  ahead  in  this 
critical  area  of  vocational  guidance  and  career  development: 

First,  I would  recommend  that  every  student  in  the  State  of  Maryland 
have  access  to  the  kinds  of  services  that  are  provided  by  the  Career 
Development  Centers  which  have  been  established  in  Baltimore  City.  As 
I mentioned  earlier,  these  centers  are  staffed  with  skilled  and  interested 
personnel,  they  conduct  a specific  program  of  career  development  activities, 
and  they  provide  coordination  for  the  services  of  educators,  students, 
and  community  resources.  In  addition  they  are  backed  up  by  leaders  and 
specialists  at  the  central  office.  These  resource  centers  could  become 
especially  important  as  we  consider  the  implications  of  the  concept  of 
career  development  at  the  elementary,  middle-school,  and  early  junior 
high  school  years.  They  should  be  established  with  appropriate  program 
guidelines  from  the  Maryland  State  Education  Department.  In  many 
instances,  they  could  be  housed  in  existing  vocational-technical  schools, 
backed-up  with  some  of  the  available  services  such  as  audio-visual  and 
printed  material  production  facilities.  They  should  be  staffed  by  a 
team  which  would  include  para -professionals,  counselors  and  specialists. 
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Second,  an  evaluation  needs  to  be  made  of  the  existing  counselor 
certification  requirements  to  see  if  they  are  meeting  the  needs  of  all 
students,  especially  vocationally-oriented  students  and  ail  students  who 
need  vocational  guidance  services.  I hope  that  this  Council  could  provide 
valuable  assistance  in  such  a study. 

Third,  the  counselor  education  programs  could  benefit  from  an  in-depth 
study  from  the  standpoint  of  courses  and  programs  available  in  various 
parts  of  the  State,  the  relationship  of  existing  course  offerings  to  real 
educational  and  career  needs  of  people  in  the  State,  and  the  process  of 
planning  and  evaluating  this  is  used  in  setting  up  and  determining  the 
effectiveness  of  existing  programs. 

Fourth,  there  has  been  some  mention  of  the  possibility  of  drawing 
attention  to  some  of  the  concerns  and  plans  that  have  been  mentioned  here 
today  through  a State  Conference  on  Vocational  Guidance  and  Career  Develop- 
ment. The  U#S.  Office  of  Education  sponsored  a national  conference  on 
Vocational  Guidance  a little  over  a year  ago  and  suggested  follow  up 
State  conferences#  The  Governors  of  four  states  have  convened  such 
conferences.  I would  like  to  suggest  a similar  conference  for  this  State. 

I appreciate  your  inviting  me  here  today.  I hope  that  what  I have 
said  here  has  added  to  your  understanding  of  one  of  the  important  aspects 
of  our  educational  programs  in  Maryland. 
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THE  MARYLAND  CAREER  DEVELOPMENT  PROJECT  (K- Adult) 


An  Overview 

The  concept  of  the  Maryland  Career  Development  Project  originated 
with  the  Maryland  State  Department  of  Education's  Interdivisional  Task  Force 
on  Career  Development,  The  formation  of  this  task  force  was  suggested  by 
the  Division  of  Vocational-Technical  Education's  operational  plan  and  was 
approved  by  the  Director's  Council  of  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Programs 
in  December,  1968. 

The  Maryland  Career  Development  Project  provides  for  several  programs 
or  activities  of  an  exemplary  nature  which  are  designed  to  facilitate  the 
progress  of  career  development.  The  programs  and  activities  of  the  project 
are  designed  to  accomplish  or  demonstrate  one  or  more  of  the  following 
objectives: 

1.  To  help  individuals  develop  a positive  self-concept  and  a 
greater  degree  of  self-understanding. 

2.  To  help  students  learn  about  and  understand  the  range  of 
educational  and  career  opportunities  now  available  and 
that  are  likely  to  be  available  in  the  future, 

3.  To  help  students  develop  and  use  the  decision-making  process 
more  effectively, 

k.  To  help  individuals  make  smoother  transitions  at  key  points 
during  their  career-life,  such  as  the  transition  from  school 
to  further  training  or  to  work. 

The  Maryland  Career  Development  Project  will: 

A.  Provide  a resource  person  in  career  development  to  work  with 
the  teachers  and  counselors  in  five  elementary  schools  in 
Baltimore  City  and  devise  procedures,  programs  and  materials 
which  will: 

(1)  Help  youngsters  learn  more  about  themselves  and  see 
themselves  positively. 

(2)  Help  youngsters  learn  more  about  the  world  of  work 
and  to  relate  this  knowledge  to  their  work  in  school. 

B,  Develop  a workshop  for  teams  of  junior  high  school  counselors, 
industrial  arts  teachers,  and  home  economics  teachers  in  which 
they  can  learn  about  the  concept  of  career  development,  and 
work  together  in  planning  career  exploration  programs  for  their 
own  school. 
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C.  Develop  a comprehensive  computerized  information  system  which 
will  include  information  about  employment,  further  education, 
and  training  opportunities.  This  system  should  strengthen 
the  existing  placement  process,  thereby  enabling  students  to 
make  a smoother  transition  from  school  to  the  world  of  work 
or  to  further  education  or  training, 

D.  Develop  an  evening  or  summer  program  which  will  provide 
skill  training  and  placement  activities  for  high  school 
students  or  dropouts  who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of 
participating  in  vocational  education  programs* 

E.  Produce  a television  series  which  can  be  used  throughout 
the  State  for  career  exploration  purposes* 

F.  Develop  a State  career  development  resource  notebook 
for  educators. 

G.  Conduct  a state  wide  conference  devoted  to  career  devel- 
opment, objectives,  and  programs* 

The  Maryland  Career  Development  Project  was  approved  by  the 
Maryland  State  Board  of  Education  in  March,  1970  for  submission  to 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  The  Project  was  approved  for  funding 
by  Contract  No.  OEC -0-70-5186  (36l)  under  the  provisions  of  Part  D 
(Exemplary  Programs)  of  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968. 


James  A.  Sensenbaugh,  State  Superintendent 
of  Schools 

James  L.  Reid,  Assistant  State  Superintendent 
for  Vocational-Technical  Education 

E.  Niel  Carey,  Project  Director 
Maryland  State  Department  of  Education 
301  W.  Preston  Street 
Baltimore,  Maryland  21201 


December  31 9 1970 
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Attachment  2 


CAREER  DEVELOPMENT  ACTIVITIES  IN  MARYLAND 


(The  following  list  of  activities  are  operating  or  soon  will  be  operating 
as  of  January,  1971). 

NOTE: 

1*  The  following  Career  Development  Objectives  are  referred  to  by  number 
in  the  list: 

I.  To  help  individuals  develop  a positive  self-concept  and  a 
greater  degree  of  self-understanding. 

II.  To  help  students  learn  about  and  understand  the  range  of 
educational  and  career  opportunities  now  available  and 
that  are  likely  to  be  available  in  the  future. 

III.  To  help  students  develop  and  use  the  decision-making  process 
more  effectively. 

IV.  To  help  individuals  made  smoother  transitions  at  key  points 
during  their  career-life,  such  as  the  transition  from  school 
to  further  training  or  to  work. 

2*  The  funding  source  key  is: 

F - Federal 
S — State 
L - Local 
P - Private 

3.  An  asterisk  (*)  indicates  a component  of  the  Maryland  Career  Development 
Project. 
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CAREER  DEVELOPMENT  ACTIVITIES  IN  MARYLAND 

EIEMENTARY 


FUNDING  FOCUSED  ON 

SOURCE  WHICH  C.D. 

OBJECTIVE: 


s 

ALL 

1. 

Staff  Specialist  in  pre-vocational 
education  and  career  development 
added  to  Maryland  State  Education 

Department  staff. 

F,S,L 

I, II,III 

*2. 

Career  Development  Resource  Teacher 

Daltimore  City 

» 

F,S,P 

I,  II, III 

*3. 

Educational  Television  series 

O 

ERJC 
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CAREER  DEVELOPMENT  ACTIVITIES  IN  MARYLAND 


SECONDARY  LEVEL 


Funding  Source 


Focused  On 
Which  C.D. 
Objectives : 


ERjt 


s 

All 

1. 

Staff  specialist  in  career 
development  added  to  Maryland 
State  Department  of  Education 
staff. 

L 

All 

2. 

Career  development  center 
(staffed  by  vocational 
counselor,  placement  co- 
ordinator and  work-study 
coordinator)  in  each  high 
school.  Baltimore  City. 

F.S.L.P. 

I,  III,  IV 

3. 

Computerized  information 
syetem  (Eastern  Shore,  Western 
Maiyland,  Anne  Arundel  County) 
Pilot  Programs. 

Computerized  information 
system  incorporating  job  bank 
data.  Baltimore  City* 

F.S.L. 

All 

*u. 

Career  exploration  plans  work- 
shop (co-sponsored  by  Industrial 
Vocational  Education  Department, 
University  of  Maryland). 

S.P. 

All 

5. 

Industry  visitation  and  career 
development  workshop  (co-spon- 
sored  by  Maryland  State  Department 
of  Education,  Industrial  Education 
Department  of  the  University  of 
Maryland,  State  Employment 
Service  and  Chamber  of  Commerce). 

S.L.P. 

II 

6. 

Career  opportunities  notebook 
(Baltimore  Metropolitan  Area), 

S.L.P. 

II 

7. 

State  apprenticeship  notebook 

S.P. 

IV 

8. 

Symposium-workshop  "Smoothing 
the  transition  from  school  to 
work" • 

F.S.L.P. 

All 

»9. 

Skill  training  and  placement 
program.  (Baltimore  City). 

S.L.P. 

II,  CT 

10. 

Vocational  education-industry 

exchange  program, 
city). 


(Baltimore 
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CAREER  DEVELOPMENT  ACTIVITIES  IN  MARYLAND 


POST-SECONDARY 


FUNDING 

SOURCE 

FOCUSED  ON 
WHICH  C.D. 
OBJECTIVES 

S 

11,111,1V 

1. 

Specialty-Oriented  Student  Research 
Program 

F,S 

ALL 

2. 

Comprehensive  Career  Development  Center 
and  Outreach  Service  (Harford  Junior 
College) 

F,S 

II 

3. 

9,000  individualized  responses  to 

"2J>  Careers"  campaign 


CAREER  DEVELOPMENT  ACTIVITIES  IN  MARYLAND 
(As  of  January,  1970) 


K-ADULT 


Funding  Source  Focused  On 

Which  C.D. 
Objectives 

S All 


S.L.  All 


F.S.L.  All 

F.S.P.  All 

F.S.  All 

F.S.  All 


S.L.  All 
S.L.  All 
F.S.L.  All 


S.L.  All 


1.  Statewide  Conference  "Career 
Development:  A Total  School 
Responsibility". 

2.  Career  Development  Plans 
Completed  Or  In  Planning  State  - 
Five  Counties. 

*3.  Maryland  Career  Development 

Resource  Notebook  (in  Production). 

l|.  Career  Development  Coordinator  - 
Eastern  Shore 

Career  Development  Coordinator  - 
Western  Maryland 

5.  Two  Positions,  Funded  By  SDE, 
Established  In  CAPS  Department 
Of  The  University  Of  Maryland 
(To  Strengthen  Vocational 
Guidance ) . 

6.  Workshops  On  Career  Development 
And  Its  Facilitation,  One  Or 
More  Weeks.  (L) 

7.  Staff  Development  Or  Inservice 
Programs  Of  At  Least  Three -Half 
Day  Sessions,  (li) 

8.  Staff  Development  For 
Occupational  Awareness  - 
Year  Long  Program  In  Three 
Appalachian  Maryland 
Counties 

9.  Statewide  Study  of  Occupa- 
tional Information  And 
Career  Development  Practices. 
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PREFACE 


Apprentices  in  Australia  acquire  their  skills  through  a 
combination  of  practical  skill  training  in  employment  and  related 
education  in  technical  schools  or  colleges,  \/hatever  the  methods 
of  practical  training  adopted  by  employers,  the  apprentice  needs 
to  become  proficient  in  the  range  of  basic  skills  appropriate  to 
his  trade  and  subsequently  consolidate  and  extend  these  skills 
by  practice  and  experience  in  their  application.. 

The  first  article  in  this  booklet  reviews  briefly  some  of  the 
main  methods  of  providing  practical  skill  training  in  Australia  and 
overseas.  Subsequent  articles  describe  how  two  major  Australian 
organisations  have  developed  methods  of  in-plant  training  for 
apprentices. 
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Methods  of  Teaching  Trade  Skills  — 
A Review  of  Recent  Literature 


D.  HARDIE 

Industrial  Services  Branch 

Department  of  Labour  and  National  Service 

Apprenticeship  is  as  much  a social  tradition  as  a means  of  industrial 
training.  Changes  in  its  structure  and  in  its  methods  of  teaching  are  therefore 
not  easily  achieved.  While  it  has  been  modified  by  economic  and  social  pressures 
in  the  last  hundred  years,  it  remains  perhaps  the  most  widely  practised  method 
of  training  for  skill.1  In  Australia,  as  in  other  countries,  most  authorities  appear 
to  believe  that  the  tradition  of  trade  training  by  apprenticeship  ought  to  be 
preserved.1-2 

The  traditional  notion  of  the  way  in  which  an  apprentice  acquires  or  should 
acquire  his  practical  skills  springs  from  his  historical  image  as  the  diligent  student, 
assistant  and  ward  of  a master  craftsman. * Under  these  conditions  the  apprentice 
is  seen  to  learn  his  skills  by  observation,  careful  coaching,  guided  practice  and 
moral  persuasion  at  a pace  which  is  tempered  by  the  type  and  variety  of  contracts 
gained  by  his  master.  This  type  of  training  has  as  its  modern  counterpart  the 
kind  of  internship  and  student  teaching  practices  typical  of  the  medical  and 
similar  professions.  As  one  authority  puts  it:.  “In  these  circumstances  the  master 
tended  to  look  upon  his  apprentice  as  himself  when  young  and  this  sympathy 
of  purpose  strengthened  the  link  between  the  two..  Supervision  was  close  and 
real  and  teaching  was  dircct.,,,  This  concept  remains  at  the  heart  of  most  appren- 
ticeship systems  notwithstanding  the  changes  in  the  nature  of  the  relationship 
between  master  and  pupil  which  have  resulted  from  changes  in  the  structure  ana 
technical  processes  of  industry. 

Side  by  side  with  the  teaching  of  trade  skills  on  the  job,  there  have  developed 
in  the  last  fifty  years,  systems  of  related  technical  education  which  aim  to  provide 
the  apprentice  with  training  and  instruction  in  the  theoretical  principles  allied  to 
his  trade..1 
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These  two  elements  in  an  apprentice’s  training,  which  for  convenience  may 
be  called  “practical  training”  and  “related  education”  have  been  defined  as 
follows.  Practical  training  involves: 

Learning  each  separate  skill  found  in  the  occupation  and  acquiring 
practice  and  experience  on  the  job  until  the  skills  can  be  applied  efficiently 
and  without  constant  and  close  supervision  in  a wide  variety  of  circum- 
stances.” 

By  contrast,  related  (or  theory)  education  is: 

“Gaining  technical  knowledge  which  is  regarded  as  complementary  to 
those  skills  and  acquiring  ability  to  use  this  knowledge  in  conjunction  with 
them.”4 


Although  in  some  countries  it  is  possible  for  trade  status  to  be  achieved  by 
attendance  at  full-time  training  institutions  in  which  both  aspects  of  craft  training 
are  provided,  in  most  there  is  a division  of  responsibilities.5  Government  technical 
schools  usually  have  the  responsibility  to  provide  theoretical  instruction.  Their 
methods  of  teaching  are  the  traditional  methods  of  education.  The  responsibility 
for  practical  training,  however,  remains  with  the  employer  and  methods  of 
teaching  are  left  to  the  individual  employer  to  determine.  Technical  schools  in 
such  systems  see  their  involvement  with  practical  training  as  a concern  with  the 
practical  exercises  necessary  to  the  understanding  of  the  relevant  theory,  and  with 
supplementing  in  industry  practical  training  where  it  falls  short  of  acceptable 
standards  because  of  limitations  in  the  employer’s  scope  of  work.6 

BASIC  TRADE  SKILLS 

In  nearly  all  European  countries,  in  all  trades1,  there  is  a pattern  of  trad- 
itional tasks  and  operations  in  which  a tradesman  is  expected  to  be  proficient. 
Metal  trades  apprentices,  for  example,  have  to  show  they  can  handle  a file,  mark 
pieces  precisely  for  machining  and  carry  out  basic  machining  jobs. 

The  recognition  of  such  a pattern  of  basic  skills  in  each  trade  has  led  to  the 
development  of  what  has  been  called  a “two-phase  concept  of  training”.  According 
to  this  view  the  trainee,  at  the  beginning  of  his  apprenticeship,  should  pass  through 
a phase  of  training  during  which  he  masters  the  full  range  of  basic  skills  appro- 
priate to  the  trade.  For  the  remainder  of  his  apprenticeship  he  is  regarded  as 
undergoing  a phase  of  planned  experience  or  “formative  training”.1  The  purpose 
of  this  phase  is  stated  to  be  to  give  him  well  rounded  experience  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  apply  the  basic  skills  he  has  learned  to  a whole  range  of  production 
tasks.4  He  is  also  expected  during  this  phase  to  learn  to  work  at  optimum  speed, 
develop  the  stamina  to  perform  a full  day’s  work  at  production  pace  and  become 
conversant  with  the  standards  of  workmanship  expected  of  a qualified  craftsman. 
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PRACTICAL  TRAINING  ON  THE  JOB 


Although  courses  in  Trade  Practice  are  common  in  trade  schools  it  is  true 
that  the  majority  of  apprentices  receive  by  far  the  greater  part  of  their  practical 
training  on  the  job1,  learning  by  experience. 

As  Grabe1  puts  it,  ‘much  has  been  said,  and  much  written  today  to  decry 
such  (unorganised)  on-the-job  training  for  being  amateur  (Jane  learned  from 
Nellie  and  Nellie  never  knew),  pedagogically  unsound,  a means  of  increasing 
profits  at  the  expense  of  youth  used  as  cheap  labour,  etc.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
however,  that  some  of  the  finest  craftsmen  have  been  trained  exclusively  on  the 

Wellens-6  V1CWS  * ^ Crit‘CS  °f  SUCh  train'ng  have  bee"  wdl  summed  up  b>' 


Not  all  craftsmen  are  good  teachers;  not  all  have  the  goodwill  to  give 
freely  of  their  knowledge.  Within  the  old  system  a boy  is  likely  to  pick  up 
a man  s mistakes  and  his  outdated  methods  and  ideas.  The  practice  is  too 
aphazard:  the  boy  learns  the  more  unusual  aspects  of  the  job  only  if  his 
S.  !..e  ar“San  teacher’  >s  called  upon  to  do  a job  involving  that  unusual 


But,  as  othe^  have  pointed  out,  the  system  is  not  without  it  merits,  because 
apprentices  learn  on  real  work: 

The  fact  that  ;he  major  part  of  the  time  used  in  training  an  apprentice 
is  evoted  to  work  of  a practical  nature,  mostly  on  current  production,  con- 
stitutes both  an  advantage  and  a disadvantage. 

From  an  educational  point  of  view  learning  is  often  more  efficient  when 
he  exercises  constitute  realistic  pieces  of  work  . . . Modem  production  on 
the  other  hand  is  often  so  organised  that  there  is  not  room  enough  for  an 
apprentice.  The  machines  and  materials  are  too  expensive  to  be  used  by 
beginners  in  their  first  necessarily  awkward  attempts.  Skilled  workers  and 
oremen  have  little  time  to  spare  for  instructing  and  guiding  an  apprentice  . . . 

i split|lng  of  j°bs  int0  specialised  operations,  mechanised  on  an  increasing 
scale,  makes  it  difficult  to  assign  work  of  real  educational  value  to  apprentices 
without  breaking  the  organisation  and  rhythm  of  production.”7 

Recognising  the  need  to  deal  with  these  kinds  of  deficiencies,  both  govern- 
ments and  industries  have  taken  action  of  two  major  kinds.1-*  On  the  one  hand 
there  has  been  a development  of  systems  in  which  trade  skills  are  taught  at 
technical  schools  or  training  centres;  on  the  other,  attempts  are  being  made  in 
some  countries  to  improve  the  quality  of  training  in  basic  skills  on  the  job  bv 
evising  uniform  methods  of  instruction  and  standardised  instructional  materials 
which  are  disseminated  within  a particular  industry. 
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PRACTICAL  TRAINING  IN  APPRENTICE  SCHOOLS 

Those  advocating  removal  of  skill  training  from  the  job  claim  that  skills 
can  be  taught  more  systematically  and  efficiently,  by  better  teachers,  and  at  a 
more  suitable  pace  in  a training  school.  As  one  firm  has  put  it:  “The  teaching  of 
beginners  calls  for  a degree  of  planning  and  attention  to  detail  that  is  not  always 
possible  in  a department  serving  production.”** 

This  removal  has  been  achieved  by  the  development  of  centralised  govern- 
ment training  institutes,  by  the  introduction  of  skill  training  in  periods  of  “block 
release"  in  technical  schools,  or  by  the  development  of  apprentice  schools  within 
the  larger  industrial  undertakings.1*5 

In  Britain  the  Government  Training  Centres  have  instituted  special  pro- 
grammes of  initial  “block  release"'  instruction  in  the  basic  elements  of  various 
skilled  trades.'*  In  some  other  countries,  for  example  France  and  Czechoslovakia, 
theory  and  practical  training  arc  given  in  full-time  schools  with  no  supplementary 
on-the-job  training.1  In  the  United  States,  school  systems  of  various  kinds  exist 
side  by  side  with  on-the-job  training  systems. m 

In  Australia,  in  most  States,  apprentices  in  some  trades  * who  have  advanced 
educational  qualifications,  may  attend,  early  in  their  apprenticeship  term,  a con- 
centrated training  course  conducted  full-time  for  a period  of  twenty  weeks  at  a 
technical  school.11 

Although,  in  general,  only  the  larger  industrial  concerns  are  able  to  establish 
their  own  schools,  some  undertakings  have  grouped  together  to  establish  cent- 
ralised apprentice  schools  for  basic  skill  training. 12 

Where  school-based  systems  are  employed  either  for  training  in  basic  skills 
or  as  an  alternative  to  on-the-job  training,  detailed  syllabus  planning  is  possible, 
and  in  general,  a progression  of  assignments  is  planned  to  develop  the  basic 
skills..1*  In  the  more  advanced  schools  the  methods  of  training  are  usually  similar 
to  those  enunciated  by  Garrard14*15  in  the  1930s.  These  are  characterised  by: 

• Repeated  exercises  (graded  according  to  an  analysis  of  the  various 
elements  of  difficulty)  leading  to  the  acquisition  of  habits  or  automatisms. 

• Auto-verifieation  (checking  one's  own  progress)  by  means  of  useful  and 
productive  jobs. 

in  these  schools,  it  is  usual  for  instructors  to  be  chosen  for  their  ability  to  teach 
and  to  undertake  a period  of  training  in  methods  of  instruction,5 16 

The  United  States  appears  to  have  tackled  the  syllabus  problem  effectively. 
The  quality  of  the  syllabuses  over  a wide  range  of  trades  is  claimed  to  be  very 
high/  According  *.)  Williams11,  the  best  of  the  schools  in  that  country  arc  set  up 


* As  provided  in  Federal  metal,  electrical,,  vehicle  industry,  and  aircraft 
industry  awards. 
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on  a highly  systematic  basis,  and  industry  is  looking  more  and  more  to  educational 
institutions  to  provide  the  necessary  basic  trade  skills. 

Two  trends  are  clearly  evident  in  recent  overseas  and  Australian  develop- 
ments in  school-based  training.  One  is  towards  provision  of  initial  basic  skill 
training  in  a technical  school  (as  under  the  shortened  apprenticeship  scheme  in 
Australia),  or  in  a training  centre  in  an  undertaking,  or  a centre  set  up  to  serve 
a group  of  undertakings.  The  other  is  towards  correction  of  an  earlier  tendency 
to  provide  complete  trade  training  in  a trade  school  or  institute.  To  quote  Grabe1; 
“Experience  gained  in  school- based  systems  of  training  has  generally  tempered 
the  enthusiasm  for  giving  full  course  training  up  to  journeyman  level  in  vocational 
schools.  Reforms  introduced  in  the  past  few  years  have  generally  been  directed 
towards  establishing  a proper  balance  between  the  need  for  a systematic  build-up 
of  learning  on  the  one  hand  and,  on  the  other,  the  necessity  for  apprentices  to 
learn  the  standards  of  work  required  on  the  job.” 


IMPROVING  ON-THE-JOB  TRAINING  IN  BASIC  SKILLS 

Efforts  to  improve  the  standard  of  training  in  basic  skills  by  means  other 
than  training  in  central  schools  have  also  been  made  in  a number  of  countries. 
Notable  among  these  are  those  of  the  Netherlands  Joint  Industrial  Foundations 
(of  which  Bemetel  is  a good  example)  and  the  Swedish  Metal  Trades  Employers’ 
Federation. 

In  the  Netherlands,  responsibility  for  the  practical  training  of  tradesmen  is 
vested  in  the  Joint  Industrial  Foundations.  Bemetel  (the  Joint  Foundation  for  the 
Metal  and  Electrical  Industries)  employs  a corps  of  supervisors  or  technical 
inspectors  to  check  and  advise  on  the  quality  and  type  of  practical  training  given 
by  employers  on  the  job  to  ensure  that  it  meets  the  standards  set  by  the  Found- 
ation.17 A similar  approach  is  taken  in  other  industries  in  the  Netherlands.  (The 
Building  Foundation,  for  example,  employs  more  than  40  inspectors.)5 

From  the  point  of  view  of  teaching  method  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
feature  of  the  Bemetel  scheme  is  the  way  in  which  the  Carrard  method  has  been 
adapted  to  training  on  the  job.  Sets  of  standard  graded  exercises  have  been 
prepared,  each  with  its  own  set  of  drawings  and  detailed  instructions.  Each 
series^  proceeds  from  exercises  of  a rudimentary  kind  to  quite  complex  tests  of 
skill  in  a particular  aspect  of  the  trade,  e.g.  bench  fitting,  (See  Fig.  1.)  The  exer- 
cises are  selected  and  graded  in  such  a way  that,  as  the  series  is  undertaken, 
further  skills  and  combinations  of  skills  must  be  developed.  In  the  U.S.S.R.  a 
similar  method  is  being  used  to  teach  plastering.19 

The  Bemetel  series  of  exercises  is  made  available  to  firms  complete  with 
marking  sheets  which  lay  down  very  precise  quality  standards  to  be  achieved. 
It  is  possible  for  an  apprentice,  by  working  through  the  exercises  in  his  own  firm, 
to  master  the  full  range  of  basic  skills  of  the  trade  under  the  supervision  of  his 
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foreman  or  other  skilled  workers.  He  is  also  required  to  undertake  a final  exam- 
ination and  test  piece  set  and  maiked  by  the  Foundation.  The  training  is  not 
confined  to  an  initial  period  but  extends  throughout  the  whole  period  of  appren- 
ticeship. 

The  approach  of  the  Swedish  Metal  Trades  Employers^ Association  has 
been  somewhat  different.19  Recognising,  as  Seymour  has,  that  job  analysis  is 
the  basis  of  efficient  skill  training,  the  Federation  has  set  about  preparing  standard 
job  instruction  sheets.  (See  Fig.  2.)*  Sheets  are  available  for  benchwork  measur- 
ing, drilling,  shaping,  etc.,  and  the  list  is  being  extended  “daily”.  The  Federation 
claims  that  in  breaking  each  job  into  its  basic  elements  and  issuing  the  sheets  it 
is  providing  a “simple  programmed  instruction”  service  which  will  enable  the 
teacher  of  practical  skills  to  build,  by  suitable  selection,  a programme  for  the 
practical  training  needed.  As  in  Holland,  such  training  may  extend  throughout 
the  apprenticeship.  The  Federation  has  also  recently  introduced  standard  instruc- 
tions in  tape-recorded  form  which  it  claims  are  producing  excellent  results. 


COMPARATIVE  STUDIES  OF  TRAINING  METHODS 

Studies  which  compare  the  relative  effectiveness  of  methods  of  practical 
training  are  rare.20  In  general,  published  material  describing  new  training  methods 
or  advocating  particular  training  arrangements  are  concerned  more  often  with 
persuasion  by  logic  than  with  the  demonstration  of  results.  In  any  case  as  one 
writer  has  said  of  training  in  general:  “Historically,  except  for  ratings  and  other 
gross  measures,  relatively  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  problem  of  how 
well  a man  can  perform  the  actual  task  for  which  he  has  been  trained  . , . Put 
another  way  the  amount  of  such  measurement  research  to  the  amount  of  training 
is  relatively  small.”21 


Grabe1  quotes  a study  of  the  results  of  practical  examinations  in  Austria 
which  showed  that  apprentices  who  had  their  basic  training  in  training  schools 
or  centres  scored  16  per  cent  higher  than  apprentices  trained  on  the  job.  He 
cites  similar  conclusions  reached  in  France  and  in  the  Netherlands. 


4 Merenda22  reports  a large-scale  study  in  the  U.S.  Navy  which  showed  very 
significant  differences  between  the  examination  results  achieved  by  apprentices 
who  had  the  whole  of  their  training  in  schools  and  those  of  job-trained  appren- 
tices. Once  again  the  advantage  was  with  the  former  group.  However,  the  nature 
of  the  examinations  is  not  indicated. 


It  is  clearly  impossible  to  draw  any  firm  conclusions  from  these  limited 
data,  particularly  as  Grabe  himself  points  out  that  there  were  probably  differences 
in  the  abilities  of  the  groups  compared  in  the  studies  he  has  mentioned.: 


English  translation  reproduced  by  permission  of  the  British  Association 
of  Commercial  and  Industrial  Education. 
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Initfuction  Sh««t 


OPERATING  THE  SHAPING  MACHINE 


SHAPING  2 


Nov.  M4 


Issue  1 


Order  of  Instructions 

1 Demonstrate  the  more  important  parts 
of  the  shaper 

2 Start  and  stop  the  shaper 

3 Change  speed  (number  of  strokes  per 
minutc,i 

4 Set  up  snokc  length 

5 Demonstrate  the  feed  mechanism 

6 Demonstrate  raising  and  lowering  the 
table 


1 Demonstrate  the  more  important 
parts  of  the  shaper 

Let  the  pupils  learn  the  names  of  the  follo- 
wing ports  and  something  of  the  functions 
of  each 

a Tool  slide 
b Frame 
c Rocking  arm 
d Toolbox 
c Tool  holder 
f Clapper  box 
g The  table 
h Feed  mechanism 

2 Start  and  stop  the  shaper 

Describe  and  show  the  effect  of  the  switch 
and  starting  lever 

— the  operator  must  be  able  to  stop  the 
machine  quickly  by  pressing  the  ’'ofP 
button  or  by  placing  the  starting  lever 
in  neutral  position 


3  Change  speed  (number  of  strokes 
per  minute) 

Show  the  different  positions  of  the  gear 
lexers 


— change  gears  when  the  machine  is 
standing  still 

*—  move  the  machine  by  hand  if  the  levers 
do  not  go  in  position 

4  Set  up  stroke  length 

Describe  and  demonstrate  setting  up  stroke 
length 

Describe  and  demonstrate  shifting  the  tool 
slide  in  relation  to  the  'aork  piece 


5  Demonstrate  the  feed  mechanism 

Describe  and  demonstrate  the  feed  mecha- 
nism of  the  table  and  support 

Observe  that  feeding  takes  place  during 
the  return  stroke 

Show  and  explain  that  the  tool  holder  is 
articulated,  which  causes  the  too!  to  be 
lifted  during  the  return  stroke 

Demonstrate  how  the  feed  can  be  reversed 


6  Demonstrate  rolling  and 
lowering  the  table 

Describe  and  demonstrate  how  the  table  is 
adjusted 


Let  the  pupils  practice 

Ask  questions  and  let  the  pupils  show  that 

they  have  correctly  understood  the  instruct 

lion 


Fig.  2i  Example  of  Job  Instruction  Sheet  (Swedish  Metal  Trades  Employers'  ^ssoc/af/onj. 
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There  remains,  of  course,  the  question  whether  acceptable  techniques  exist 
for  the  evaluation  of  trade  skills  as  a first  step  in  comparing  the  results  of 
training  by  different  methods.  That  they  do,  is  suggested  by  the  emergence  of  the 
annual  International  Apprentice  Competitions,  in  which  apprentices  from  many 
ttades  (26  in  1966)  complete  specimen  work  tasks  which  are  evaluated  by  an 
international  jury  of  experts.  In  1965,  eleven  European  nations  and  Japan 
competed.  Gold,  silver  and  bronze  medals  are  awarded  to  those  apprentices 
judged  first,  second  and  third  in  each  trade.  The  very  existence  of  this  event 
demonstrates,  of  course,  that  there  are  a number  of  basic  trades  which  have 
come  to  be  so  similar  in  the  various  countries  that  international  competition  is 
possible.  Evaluating  entries  is  claimed  to  be  a relatively  simple  task.  The 
specimens  produced  by  the  participants  “can  all  be  measured  exactly;  dimensions 
and  fit  are  non-controversial  standards.”23 

It  seems  highly  probable  therefore,  that  the  means  exist  for  making  valid 
comparisons  between  different  methods  of  training  apprentices  by  using  test 
pieces  as  the  criteria,  perhaps  on  a graded  scale  of  the  kind  developed  by 
Bemetel,  It  has  been  claimed  that  the  use  of  such  measures  would  provide  a 
basis  for  considerable  improvement  in  training  efficiency.21 


ANALYSIS  OF  SKILLS  AND  TRADE  TRAINING 

fn  the  United  States  and  Britain  in  recent  years  there  has  been  a consider- 
able amount  of  research  into  the  nature  of  industrial  and  other  complex  skills, 
and  of  the  learning  process. 

Analytical  Training 

The  work  of  W.  D.  Seymour  and  others  has  led  to  the  development  of 
new  training  methods  based  on  the  view  that  more  efficient  training  for  skilled 
performance  requires  a deeper  analysis  of  the  skills  to  be  taught  than  has  hitherto 
been  undertaken.24-25 

He  divides  industrial  tasks  into  six  classes  which,  incidentally,  include  types 
of  work  normally  performed  by  various  trade  workers: 

• Handwork  without  tools,  e.g.  hand  packaging,  hand  assembly, 

• Handwork  with  tools,  e.g.  filing,  panel  beating,  hand  sawing. 

• Single-purpose  machine  work,  e.g.  coil  winding. 

• Multi-purpose  machine  work,  e.g.  lathework,  sewing  machine  work. 

• Group  machine  work,  e.g.  automatic  lathework,  weaving. 

• Non-repetitive  work,  e.g.  machine  setting,  fault  diagnosis. 

trotrr 
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The  particular  skills  within  each  class  vary  in  kind;  some,  like  filing  or  hand 
sawing,  are  primarily  manual;  others  are  more  intellectual,  such  as  fault  diagnosis; 
still  others,  like  machine  setting,  make  demands  on  visual  and  other  perceptual 
abilities.  The  work  of  Seymour  and  a number  of  other  researchers  indicates  that 
considerable  improvements  in  training  may  be  expected  if  each  of  the  skills  to 
be  taught  is  carefully  analysed  to  determine  its  physical  and  psychological  com- 
ponents and  the  training  approach  is  based  on  this  analysis. 

The  method  of  training  derived  from  this  process,  commonly  known  as 
Analytical  Training,  has  been  applied  with  considerable  success  in  training 
semi-skilled  operators.  A number  of  writers24-26*27  take  the  view  that  it  is  appro- 
priate to  semi-skilled  and  practical  trade  training  alike.  Seymour  reports  that 
it  is  in  widespread  use  in  trade  training  centres  in  Europe.24 

Programmed  Instruction 

Programmed  instruction  has  been  used  for  teaching  apprentices  to  operate 
a shaping  machine,28  When  starting  the  course  the  trainees  had  no  prior  know- 
ledge of  the  shaper.  They  were  given  instruction  entirely  from  a teaching  machine 
or  programme  book.  The  instructor  intervened  in  the  process  only  to  check  the 
setting  of  the  shaper  before  machining  commenced.  To  demonstrate  their  skills 
the  trainees  were  called  upon  to  produce  at  the  end  of  the  training  a number  of 
workpieces  of  different  kinds. 

One  of  the  values  of  programmed  instruction  (and  analytical  training)  lies 
in  the  increased  precision  with  which  the  skills  to  be  taught  must  be  analysed, 
fn  the  past,  analysis  of  the  operations  to  be  performed  by  a trade  worker,  where 
it  has  been  done  at  all,  has  been  of  the  simple  kind  used  in  the  Job  Instruction 
programme  of  the  T.W.I.  scheme  or  in  the  Swedish  Job  Instruction  sheets,  Pro- 
grammed instruction  requires  much  more  detailed  analysis  of  the  skill  to  be 
taught.* 

Obviously  the  degree  of  complexity  of  the  task  determines  the  degree  of 
difficulty  in  learning  it,  which  in  turn  determines  whether  a detailed  analysis  for 
teaching  is  worthwhile.30 


SUMMARY 

Traditionally  trade  skills  are  taught  to  apprentices  on  the  job  by  direct 
instruction  and  coaching  under  the  guidance  of  a qualified  tradesman  or  super- 
visor. This  remains  the  major  vehicle  of  trade  training  but  supplemental y technical 
education  is  now  provided  almost  universally. 

* Analytical  training  and  programmed  instruction  have  both  been  described  in  detail  in 

this  Journal.26,29 
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Criticisms  of  this  method  have  led  to  the  development  of  schemes  which 
replace  instruction  on  the  job  with  instruction  in  training  schools  or  centres. 
Some  such  schemes  aim  to  train  the  apprentice  completely  within  the  institution. 
In  others,  only  the  basic  skills  of  the  trade  are  so  taught,  the  rest  of  the  training 
required  to  produce  a well-rounded  tradesman  being  provided  by  a period  ol 
planned  experience  on  the  job.  There  appears  to  be  a growing  recognition  of  the 
value  of  the  latter  approach. 

Methods  of  training  in  school-based  systems  are  generally  derived  from  the 
established  methods  of  education,  using  well  developed  schedules  of  trade  skills 
from  which  detailed  syllabuses  arc  prepared.  In  some  schools  the  training  pro- 
gramme incorporates  a series  of  exercises  which  aim  to  develop  the  basic  skills 
of  the  trade  in  an  ordered  sequence. 

Attempts  have  been  made,  notably  in  Holland  and  Sweden,  to  carry  over 
the  benefits  of  such  systematic  procedures  to  training  on  the  job  by  the  prepar- 
ation and  distribution  of  standard  instructional  materials  and  the  ptovision  of 
advisory  services  within  particular  industries. 

Research  into  the  nature  of  industrial  skills  has  led  to  improved  training 
methods.  In  particular,  methods  based  on  the  fine  analysis  of  particular  skills 
into  their  elements  have  been  used  successfully  in  the  field  of  semi-skills.  Pro- 
grammed instruction,  also,  appears  to  be  finding  increasing  educational  and 
training  application.  While  there  is  as  yet  little  evidence  of  the  use  of  these 
methods  in  trade  training  there  are  indications  that  they  have  potential  for  this 
purpose. 

While  there  seems  to  have  been  little  comparative  research  on  methods  of 
teaching  trade  skills,  there  is  some  evidence  that  evaluation  based  on  objective 
performance  standards  is  possible. 
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Selection  and  Training  of  Apprentices 
at  Qantas 

B.  J.  HINCHCLIFFE* 


An  account  of  changes  in  Qantas  Airways’  apprentice  training  system 
influenced  by  aircraft  changeovers  and  shifting  labour  market  conditions. 
The  development  of  the  company’s  apprentice  selection  methods,  its 
vestibule’  system  of  training  first  year  apprentices,  and  the  training  of 
overseas  apprentices,  are  discussed. 


In  the  last  ten  years  Qantas  has  been  developing  a recruitment  and  training 
concept  f°r  apprentices  which  is  sensitive  to  changing  needs  and  which  parallels 

the  adult  recruitment  campaigns  undertaken  for  the  2,000  personnel  recruited 
annually. 


Historically,  the  growth  of  the  Qantas  apprenticeship  scheme  parallels  the 
growth  of  the  company.  The  first  apprentice  commenced  duty  at  Longreach  Aero- 
drome m Queensland  in  1927  and  the  scheme  remained  small  and  largely  informal 
until  after  the  second  World  War  when  the  introduction  of  our  own  technical 
school  facilities  and  apprentice  attendance  at  the  State  technical  colleges  heralded 
a more  formalised  approach.  It  might  be  worth  mentioning  that  by  1945,  68 
apprentices  had  been  appointed  over  the  period  of  18  years,  but  in  the  years 
1945-1968,  2,038  apprentices  have  commenced  duty.  Currently  there  are  650 
apprentices  under  training. 

The  focusing  of  much  of  the  company’s  attention  on  this  area  of  youth  recruit- 
ment was  brought  about  by  a significant  shift  in  the  labour  market.  It  was  realised 
that  the  selection  of  apprentices  demanded  rethinking  of  some  traditional  assump- 
tions; this  realisation  came  shortly  before  the  adult  labour  market  ceased  to  be 
favourable.  If,  however,  a year  had  to  be  selected  to  mark  the  break  between  the 
old  and  the  new  approach  to  apprenticeship  selection  and  training,  1959  would 
appear  the  most  appropriate.  This  was  the  year  Qantas  introduced  its  first  pure 
jet  aircraft,  the  Boeing  707,  and  it  also  marked  the  most  serious  shortfall  of 
skilled  adult  trades  labour  which  the  company  had  till  then  experienced.  It  was 
soon  realised  that  the  pool  of  skilled  adult  labour  on  the  local  labour  market 
showed  every  sign  of  drying  up,  and  that  the  youth  apprenticeship  scheme,  up  to 
that  time  a useful  appendage  to  supplement  this  source  of  labour,  would  now  be 
called  upon  to  provide  the  bulk  of  the  future  engineering  labour  force.  With  this 
change  in  approach  the  source  of  apprentice  supply  and  the  system  under  which 
apprentices  were  trained  came  under  close  scrutiny. 


* Mr.  Hmchcliffe  is  the  Director  of  Administration  and  Personnel  at  Qantas  Airways  Ltd. 
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TESTS  AS  AN  AID  TO  SELECTION 

The  initial  focus  was  on  the  attraction  of  apprentice  applicants  and  the  screen- 
ing nf  those  considered  suitable.  In  1958  the  company  experimented  with  the  use 
of  ability  and  aptitude  tests  in  the  selection  of  its  apprentice  intake.  Testing  was 
carried  out  for  Qantas  by  an  outside  consultant  but  after  two  years  it  was  decided 
to  use  the  services  of  an  organisation  which  had  more  direct  experience  in  the  use 
of  tests  in  similar  apprentice  selection  programmes.  For  this'  reason  an  agreement 
was  reached  with  the  Australian  Institute  of  Industrial  Psychology  to  implement  a 
new  test  battery.  The  main  reasons  for  the  company’s  perseverance  with  apprentice 
testing  at  a time  of  widespread  disenchantment  with  psychological  testing  in 
industry  were  threefold: 

1.  The  N.S.W.  educational  system  at  that  time  was  geared  to  an  internally 
conducted  Intermediate  Certificate  examination  and  company  interviewers 
were  having  extreme  difficulty  in  correlating  levels  of  achievement  for 
school  leavers.  An  objective  yardstick  had  to  be  obtained  to  supplement 
schooling  records  and  interviews,  and  the  tests,  particularly  in  measuring 
general  and  numerical  ability,  showed  promise  of  providing  this  yardstick. 

2.  Despite  the  enthusiasm  with  which  interviewers  were  approaching  the  task 
of  apprentice  selection,  a need  became  obvious  to  differentiate  more 
accurately  between  mechanical  interest  and  mechanical  aptitude.  The 
performance  of  some  of  the  early  apprentices  indicated  that  they  had  been 
selected  on  the  basis  of  high  motivation  towards  the  aircraft  industry  rather 
than  any  specific  aptitude  for  aviation  trades.  The  aptitude  tests  included 
in  the  battery  were  designed  to  help  interviewers  in  highlighting  this 
distinction. 

3.  Each  trade  within  the  aviation  industry  is  quite  specialised  and  calls  for 
different  combinations  and  levels  of  ability  and  aptitude.  The  only  way  we 
could  successfully  differentiate  between  an  applicant  suited  for  say,  aircraft 
sheet  metal  woik  and  one  suited  for  a career  in  aircraft  maintenance 
engineering  was  to  hypothesise  on  the  level  of  ability  and  spread  of  apti- 
tudes required  for  each  of  the  trade  categories.  Validation  of  the  hypothesis 
was  then  attempted  through  subsequent  performance  on  the  job. 

The  Australian  Institute  of  Industrial  Psychology  subsequently  helped  the 
company  develop  and  revise  its  test  battery  and  has  also  assisted  Qantas  in  becom- 
ing autonomous  in  this  area  by  supervising  the  training  of  young  Psychology 
graduates.  At  present,  Qantas  still  retains  the  services  of  the  Institute  in  a consulta- 
tive capacity,  although  for  practical  pui poses  apprentice  testing  is  now  carried  out 
independently. 

Validation  of  Selection  Tests 

The  validation  studies  conducted  jointly  by  the  Institute  and  Qantas  have  to 
date  been  restricted  by  the  fact  that  insufficient  apprentices  have  yet  completed 
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their  time  to  enable  us  to  draw  practical  conclusions  on  the  validity  of  the  original 
hypotheses.  It  will  not  be  for  another  two  to  three  years  that  the  size  of  the  ex- 
apprentice ‘population’  becomes  statistically  significant  for  validation  purposes. 
However,  the  1962  intake  of  75  apprentices  was  given  a battery  of  psychological 
tests  after  selection.  Progress  of  the  apprentices  was  then  carefully  monitored  and 
assumptions  made  from  the  test  results  from  both  the  selection  and  prediction 
standpoints  were  carefully  checked  out  to  reveal  any  general  correlation  in  actual 
performance. 

One  of  the  immediate  advantages  appeared  to  be  that  the  tests* could  reduce 
losses  in  the  first  three  months  of  employment.  In  the  experimental  group  in  1962, 
out  of  the  13  apprentices  who  failed  to  survive  the  probationary  period  ten  would 
have  been  regarded  as  unsuitable  from  test  results.  Since  then  wastage  during 
probation  which  had  been  running  as  high  as  20  per  cent  up  to  1962,  has  dropped 
steadily  to  the  point  where  over  the  last  three  years  it  has  levelled  out  to 
approximately  5 per  cent. 

Present  Selection  Procedures 

In  1963  the  tests  were  introduced  as  a selection  device  before  final  interview 
and  they  have  occupied  this  role  ever  since.  However,  it  has  become  a cornerstone 
of  apprentice  selection  policy  that  tests  will  be  used  only  as  an  aid  to  selection  and 
not  dominate  the  other  elements  of  the  selection  programme.  Consequently,  an 
intensive  programme  was  launched  to  improve  the  effectiveness  and  standardisa- 
tion of  interviews,  as  test  interpretation  at  interview  demanded  a sophistication 
which  was  not  required  in  the  pre-1959  era.  In  order  to  acquaint  the  interviewing 
staff  with  the  use  and  limitations  of  psychological  tests  and  the  inferences  drawn 
from  test  results  which  could  be  verified  at  interview,  a comprehensive  briefing 
session  for  members  of  interviewing  teams  was  introduced  prior  to  final  interview. 
The  implied  benefits  of  testing  which  are  outlined  should  thus  be  regarded  as 
largely  the  outcome  of  the  whole  selection  process  and  not  just  the  test  battery 
alone. 

From  the  preliminary  validation  studies  already  undertaken  the  appropriate 
ranges  of  ability  for  the  various  apprentice  trade  categories  have  been  determined 
and  held  constant  throughout  the  selection  programmes.  Ability  levels  of  applicants 
have  been  closely  watched  and  compared  with  mean  ability  levels  to  avoid  ‘under- 
selection’ and  equally  dangerous  ‘overselection’.  The  value  of  the  tests  was  most 
marked  during  the  transition  to  the  Wyndham  System  of  education  in  N.S.W.  In 
1965  when  the  normal  three-year  trained  school  leaver  was  not  available,  the  tests 
gave  the  company  its  only  objective  measure  of  maintaining  consistency  of  selec- 
tion standards. 

During  the  past  six  years  the  mean  ability  level  of  the  successive  apprentice- 
ship intakes  has  not  varied  more  than  the  equivalent  of  6 IQ  points  and  should 
technological  ehange  require  more  or  less  able  apprentices  in  the  future,  then  the 
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tests  more  than  any  other  selection  instrument  will  give  an  accurate  basis  for 
identifying  the  most  suitable  applicants  for  specific  trades. 

The  tests  are  becoming  increasingly  useful  for  counselling  purposes  particu- 
larly where  a language  comprehension  problem  exists  or  where  ability  is  not 
matched  by  effort  in  actual  performance.  The  Personnel  Officer  (Apprentices),  on 
the  advice  of  the  company  Psychologist,  is  making  full  use  o*  the  tests  in  this 
respect. 

Integrated  selection  procedures  have  been  developed  which  depart  significantly 
from  the  traditional  approach  of  one  man  selecting  large  numbers  of  applicants. 
The  institution  of  a ‘task  force’  approach  to  selection  involves  more  front-line 
supervisors  in  the  selection  process  and  though  it  brings  problems  in  maintaining 
consistency  of  rating  between  interviewers,  the  introduction  of  highly  structured 
pre-interviewing  briefings  and  discussions  has  largely  counteracted  this, 

NEW  APPROACH  TO  FIRST- YEAR  TRAINING 

Prior  to  1966  the  company  adopted  a traditional  approach  to  training  first 
year  apprentices.  After  a brief  induction  period  the  apprentice  was  placed  in  the 
workshop  where  he  acquired  the  basic  skills  of  his  trade  through  observational 
techniques,  practical  instruction  by  the  tradesman  or  periodical  attendance  at  the 
company  s training  school  and  the  State  technical  college.  This  approach  was 
suited  to  intakes  of  less  than  100  apprentices,  but  in  1966,  when  it  was  decided  to 
boost  the  apprentice  intake  to  over  200,  the  arrangement  was  found  inadequate. 

The  large  modem  workshop  of  today  has  quite  different  learning  implications 
for  the  apprentice  gathering  knowledge  from  the  craftsman.  Sub-specialisation 
makes  rotational  training  more  difficult  and  the  varying  production  demands  can 
sometimes  receive  priority  over  training  considerations.  We  could  not  be  certain 
that  the  same  training  opportunity  could  be  maintained  continuously  for  each  of 
200  apprentices  and  this,  more  than  anything  else,  necessitated  a changed 
approach. 

To  achieve  better  productivity  from  larger  numbers  of  apprentices  (through 
refined  off-job  training)  and  better  productivity  from  tradesmen  (through  reducing 
part  of  their  traditional  training  role)  a vestibule  system  of  training  was  intro- 
duced, Land  and  premises  were  acquired  at  Rosebery  and  fitted  out  at  a total 
cost  of  over  $650,000.  The  aim  was  to  provide  the  capacity  for  complete  theory/ 
practical  training  of  first  year  apprentices  so  that  they  entered  the  workshops  in 
their  second  year  with  a broad  range  of  trades  skills  which  could  then  be  enlarged 
through  on-the-job  training. 

The  Vestibule  Training  System 

During  the  three  months  probationary  period,  broad-based  training  was  given 
so  that  all  apprentices,  irrespective  of  trade  category,  were  exposed  to  a general 
range  of  craft  skills.  In  this  way,  sound  practical  skills  were  instilled  from  the 
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outse*  and  the  apprentices*  manipulative  ability  was  gauged  prior  to  the  com- 
pletion of  probation.  For  the  remainder  of  first  year  the  training  emphasis  was 
placed  on  the  requirements  of  the  particular  trade  category  and  examinations  both 
at  the  end  of  the  probationary  period  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  confirmed  the 
apprentices*  suitability  for  progression  to  the  workshop. 

To  acknowledge  the  responsibility  of  the  company  to  provide  more  than 
straight  acquisition  of  craft  skills,  lectures  were  organised  by  the  company’s 
training  staff  to  make  the  apprentices  more  aware  of  the  social  and  general 
business  demands  of  the  work  environment  and  to  give  them  an  appreciation  of 
the  adjustment  which  would  be  needed  in  the  transition  from  the  vestibule  training 
school  to  the  workshop. 

The  school  is  now  in  its  second  year  of  full  operation.  The  apprentice  now 
entering  the  workshop  is  not  only  better  equipped  to  carry  out  basic  trade  skills 
but  more  important  he  has  been  given  a sound  basis  for  the  acquisition  of  different 
skills  which  new  aircraft  types  are  likely  to  demand.  In  fact  it  has  succeeded  far 
beyond  expectations. 


Fig.  1:  First-year  Apprentices  in  Training 


The  next  area  of  attention  will  be  to  extend  the  vestibule  concept  of  training 
by  the  introduction  of  more  ‘workshop  simulation*,  possibly  in  the  second  year  of 
training.  This  will  give  added  relief  to  the  production  workshop  and  in  particular 
to  tradesmen  when  they  themselves  are  adjusting  to  the  changed  technologies  of 
the  Boeing  747  and  supersonic  jets. 
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As  a natural  consequence  of  this  trend,  the  company  will  be  discussing  with 
the  Department  of  Technical  Education  the  duration  and  content  of  the  trades 
course  conducted  by  the  Department  and  attended  on  a ‘day  release’  basis  by 
Qantas  apprentices.  Some  restructuring  of  the  training  given  now  seems  appro- 
priate and  exploratory  discussions  on  a new  working  arrangement  have  already 
taken  place  with  the  Department. 

In  summary,  the  focal  point  of  the  Qantas  apprenticeship  training  scheme  is 
now  the  company’s  vestibule  school  where  the  learning  process  is  more  effectively 
controlled  and  stimulated  and  where  teaching  techniques  such  as  programmed 
instruction  and  closed-circuit  television  are  more  readily  evaluated.  Overriding 
even  these  considerations  has  been  the  need  to  recreate  in  the  school  the  work- 
shop environment  complete  with  skills  to  be  learned,  duties  to  be  undertaken  and 
adjustments  to  be  made.  This  involves  a radical  departure  from  traditional 
concepts  and  is  currently  involving  the  company  in  a ‘rethink’  of  the  aims  and 
objectives  of  apprenticeship  training  as  presently  understood. 

OVERSEAS  APPRENTICES 

A little  known  aspect  of  the  company’s  apprenticeship  programme  has  been 
the  involvement  in  the  training  of  apprentices  from  the  Qantas  bases  in  Singapore, 
Kuala  Lumpur,  Manila  and  Fiji.  The  concept  of  taking  young  men  from  these 
areas  and  training  them  in  Australia  to  become  fully  licensed  ground  engineers 
was  developed  in  the  late  1950s  and  was  prompted  by  the  following  consider- 
ations: 

• The  need  to  provide  better  job  opportunities  for  locally-employed  staff 
arising  from  the  company’s  own  planning  and  from  sensitivity  to  local 
economic  conditions.  Engineering  apprenticeship  was  regarded  as  a good 
example  of  an  instance  where  skill  acquisition  could  be  used  as  the  basis 
of  development  of  local  employees  for  supervisory  positions. 

• The  Governments  of  the  areas  mentioned  above  had  become  insistent  that 
many  positions  held  by  expatriate  Australians  be  ultimately  filled  by  local 
nationals. 

• The  company  had  for  some  time  been  considering  complementing  the 
activities  of  government  training  schemes  by  providing  its  own  specialist 
training  programmes  for  South  East  Asian  and  Pacific  countries. 

Greater  sophistication  of  Qantas  mairuenance  and  overhaul  facilities  in 
Sydney  led  to  a decision  to  provide  the  5-6  year  training  period  in  Australia.  To 
date,  over  30  apprentices  have  been  selected  and  trained  in  aircraft  maintenance 
engineering. 

The  selection  of  these  apprentices  has  presented  Qantas  with  some  unique 
difficulties.  For  example,  in  Singapore  and  Malaya  in  1962,  1,600  applications 
were  received  for  six  positions  and  in  Manila,  in  1966,  four  positions  attracted 
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1,000  applicants.  This  task,  with  its  significant  public  relations  implications,  led 
the  company  to  introduce  more  effective  self-culling  devices  in  its  advertising 
(such  as  essay-writing  to  gauge  standards  of  written  English)  and  more  attention 
was  given  to  the  structuring  of  the  preliminary  interview  to  take  into  account  the 
different  attitudes  and  motivation  which  were  cultural  rather  than  occupational 
in  origin. 

Initially,  the  use  of  the  psychological  tests  in  a different  cultural  context 
presented  a problem.  At  first,  our  testing  personnel  made  allowance  for  cultural 
bias  through  weighting  of  test  scores,  but  after  relating  test  scores  to  subsequent 
performance  it  was  found  that  the  raw  scores  of  overseas  apprentices  could  be 
related  quite  validly  to  the  norms  for  Australian  apprentices.  Only  in  tests  of 
general  information  was  cultural  bias  a problem  and  it  became  apparent  that 
cultural  factors  predominate  more  in  the  mental  attitude  of  the  applicant  to  the 
test  rather  than  in  his  competency  in  handling  the  test  material. 


Ffa  2:  A Group  of  Ovorsots  Apprentices 


Qantas  has  also  trained  apprentices  for  Malaysia-Singapore  Airlines  and 
currently  there  are  13  trainees  at  the  Rosebery  College  training  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Colombo  Plan,  These  trainees  were  recruited  in  Singapore  and  because  of 
the  extensive  involvement  of  the  company  in  overseas  apprentice  selection,  Qantas 
was  asked  by  the  Governments  of  Australia  and  Singapore  to  participate  in  the 
initial  interviewing  as  well  as  in  the  administration  of  the  Qantas  test  battery  to 
the  original  300  applicants. 
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LOOKING  AHEAD 

These  remarks  have  been  restricted  to  a descriptive  account  of  how  Qantas’ 
selection  and  training  techniques  have  been  developed  to  meet  changing  needs, 
but  these  developments  cannot  be  considered  in  isolation  from  the  industrial 
environment  in  which  they  have  occurred.  Much  has  been  said  about  the  appren- 
ticeship system  in  Australia  recently,  but  Qantas’  ability  to  continue  restructuring 
its  apprenticeship  scheme  on  a domestic  basis  now  appears  to  be  reaching  its 
limit  unless  some  national  restructuring  of  apprenticeship  is  undertaken.  There 
will  therefore  be  a number  of  major  issues  to  be  faced  within  the  next  few  years. 

The  national  structure  of  apprenticeship  must  be  made  more  flexible  so 
that  change  can  be  effected  speedily.  In  terms  of  length  of  apprenticeship,  liaison 
between  the  statutory  and  industrial  bodies  associated  with  apprenticeship  and 
the  image  of  apprenticeship,  a system  must  be  developed  which  is  more  adaptable 
to  the  manpower  requirements  of  the  total  community.  Internal  reappraisal  of 
course  content,  selection  techniques  and  training  methods  all  play  their  part,  but 
Qantas  is  at  the  moment  concerned  that  its  ability  to  produce  a workforce  con- 
sistent with  the  demands  of  the  international  airline  operating  industry  of  the 
1970s  will  be  constrained  by  circumstances  which  are  somewhat  beyond  our 
control,  and  not  of  *..odem  concept. 

Sophistication  of,  and  in  some  cases,  elimination  of  routine  workshop  train- 
ing (in  the  traditional  sense)  will  be  the  next  area  for  re-evaluation  in  the  com- 
pany’s domestic  apprenticeship  plans.  Having  established  a syllabus  giving  a 
broad  spectrum  for  all  first  year  apprentices,  we  are  now  proposing  to  develop 
the  concept  of  ‘simulated  production’  through  greater  use  of  vestibule  training. 

More  effective  measurement  techniques  are  clearly  required  and  are  being 
progressively  developed  by  Qantas’  Technical  Training  Division.  Examination 
results  are  to  be  given  relative  weighting  for  practical  skills,  theoretical  attainment 
and  attitude  towards  apprenticeship.  Work  has  already  commenced  on  challenging 
traditional  assumptions  in  this  area  and  the  hallowed  50  per  cent  theoretical  pass 
mark  has  already  been  eliminated. 

I believe  ihat  ‘education’  as  well  as  ‘training’  is  critical  in  the  company’s 
apprentices^  c plans  for  the  future.  Studies  which  broaden  and  deepen  the  appren- 
tice’s awareness  of  his  working  environment  are  being  developed. 

The  most  difficult  challenge  of  all  is  not  to  be  satisfied  with  what  we  have. 
I believe  that  we  must  produce  a training  system  which,  through  proper  evaluation 
of  training  needs  and  proper  determination  of  the  most  appropriate  training 
methods,  will  produce  manpower  which  occupationally  and  environmentally  will 
meet  the  demands  of  the  subsonic  and  supersonic  aircraft  of  the  1970s,  and  in 
the  1970s  the  demands  of  the  1980s. 


Apprentice  Training  at  British  Tube  Mills 

M.  J.  SMITH 

Industrial  Services  Branch 
Department  of  Labour  and  National  Service 

A South  Australian  company’s  in-plant  training  scheme  for  engineering 
trades  apprentices  is  described. 

British  Tube  Mills  (Australia)  Pty.  Ltd.  is  the  largest  of  the  four  companies 
comprising  the  Tubemakers  of  Australia  group  in  South  Australia.  The  other 
companies  are  Stewarts  & Lloyds  (Aust.)  Pty.  Ltd.  Malleable  Foundry  Division, 
Bundy  Tubing  Company  (Aust.)  Pty.  Ltd.,  and  Mephan  Ferguson  Pty.  Ltd. 

The  study  on  which  this  account  of  the  company’s  in-plant  training  scheme 
for  engineering  trades  apprentices  is  based  was  undertaken  chiefly  because  the 
scheme  was  designed  to  meet  the  tradesman  requirements  of  all  companies  in  the 
group  and  because  the  company  is  widely  regarded  as  operating  one  of  the  most 
effective  apprentice  training  programmes  in  South  Australia. 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  SCHEME 

From  modest  beginnings  in  1940,  when  the  first  apprentices  were  engaged, 
the  scheme  has  developed  into  a comprehensive  system  of  training  incorporating 
a carefully  planned  induction  programme,  basic  training  in  the  Apprentice 
Training  School,  and  rotational  on-the-job  experience  in  the  plants  of  all  member 
companies.  The  well  equipped  Apprentice  Training  School  provides  4,800  sq. 
feet  of  workshop  area,  together  with  800  sq.  feet  for  administrative  offices  and 
lecture  room.  In  addition  to  a Training  Superintendent,  two  Apprentice  Instructors 
are  employed  full-time  on  trade  tuition.  A Training  Advisory  Committee,  com- 
prising the  Personnel  Manager,  Chief  Engineer,  Training  Superintendent  and 
plant  executives  meets  regularly  and  reviews  apprentices’  progress.  In  the  light 
of  these  reviews  the  committee  recommends  modifications,  where  necessary,  to 
the  training  programme. 

British  Tube  Mills  recruits,  selects  and  trains  all  apprentices  employed  by 
the  group  whether  they  are  indentured  with  British  Tube  Mills,  Stewarts  & Lloyds 
or  Mephan  Ferguson.  Bundy  Tubing  Company  employs  no  apprentices  of  its 
own,  but  the  annual  intake  at  British  Tube  Mills  makes  allowances  for  a number 
and  variety  to  be  drawn  off  by  this  company  at  the  end  of  raining  to  satisfy  its 
tradesman  needs. 

At  the  time  of  the  study  there  were  90  apprentices  in  training,  on  terms 
ranging  from  three  to  five  years.  Trades  represented  weu:  Fitting  and  Turning, 
First  Class  Machining,  Electrical  Fitting,  Boiler  Making/First  Class  Welding 
and  Pattern  Making. 
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From  its  cost  accounting  records  the  company  has  calculated  the  average 
annual  net  cost  of  training  at  approximately  $800  per  apprentice*. 

RECRUITMENT  AND  SELECTION 

In  an  average  year  the  company  seeks  to  take  on  23  or  24  new  apprentices 
to  meet  the  needs  of  all  South  Australian  companies  in  the  Tubemakers  of 
Australia  group.  Recruitment  activity  is  confined  to  advertising  in  the  main  daily 
newspapers  and  this,  together  with  a large  number  of  employee  referrals,  provides 
an  ample  field  of  applicants. 

After  preliminary  screening  for  age  and  educational  qualifications,  the 
Training  Superintendent  interviews  all  remaining  applicants.  Educational  qualific- 
ations are  accorded  a good  deal  of  importance;  for  three-year  apprenticeships  a 
good  standard  of  pass  at  the  Leaving  Examination  is  sought  (the  fourth  year  of 
secondary  education).  Boys  selected  for  four-year  apprenticeships,  usually  need 
to  have  completed  the  Leaving  Year.  Boys  selected  for  five-year  apprenticeships 
are  chosen  from  those  who  have  completed  the  third  year  of  secondary  education, 
and  whose  school  reports  have  been  satisfactory. 

In  making  the  selection,  factors  taken  into  account  include  the  general 
impression  the  boy  creates  at  the  interview,  school  reports,  references  and  home 
background.  A good  deal  of  importance  is  attached  to  the  range  of  interests 
which  occupy  the  boy’s  spare  time,  for  example,  sporting  and  recreational 
activities.  Appointments  are  made  on  probation  and  subject  to  satisfactory 
medical  examination. 


THE  TRAINING  PROGRAMME 

Three  fairly  distinct  stages  in  the  training  of  apprentices  can  be  distinguished: 

• a perod  of  induction  and  orientation; 

• a period  in  which  the  basic  knowledge  and  skills  of  the  trade  are  acquired; 
and 

• a period  of  consolidation  in  which  skills  learned  are  applied  to  production 
operations,  and  advanced  and  specialised  skills  are  developed. 

Induction  Training 


Induction  and  orientation  training  occupies  the  first  two  months  of  the 
apprenticeship  term  and  is  carried  out  in  the  Apprentice  Training  School.  On 
the  first  day  the  new  group  of  boys  is  split  into  three  teams,  and  a final  year 
apprentice  is  assigned  to  each  to  serve  as  a team  leader  throughout  the  induction 
period.  The  team  leaders  assist  the  Apprentice  Instructors  in  the  detailed  teach- 
ing of  initial  skills  and  in  supervising  the  boys’  initial  project  work  on  a much 
more  individual  basis  than  otherwise  would  be  possible.  (Sec  Fig.  1.)  They 
attend  the  school  two  weeks  before  the  new  intake  arrives  and  are  given  instruc- 
tion on  demonstration  and  coaching  techniques  by  the  Apprentice  Instructors. 


* informa,ioLn  on  of  »»lnlng  may  be  made  to  the  General 

Works  Manager.  The  company,  however,  does  not  maintain  separate  costs  for  each 
year  of  apprenticeship. 
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Introductions,  the  issue  of  a kit  of  hand-tools  and  safety  equipment,  the 
allocation  of  benches  and  lockers,  and  a series  of  addresses  on  the  content  of 
the  first  year  of  training  complete  the  new  intake’s  first  day.  On  the  second  day 
indentures  are  signed  after  an  explanatory  talk  by  the  Training  Superintendent 
on  the  form  of  indenture  and  the  nature  of  the  probationary  period.  Drawings 
and  material  are  issued  for  the  first  project  (chipping  block)  and  the  project  is 
commenced  following  the  screening  of  a film  on  the  use  of  the  chisel 

Throughout  the  remainder  of  the  first  week,  work  on  the  initial  project 
continues  and  a series  of  talks  on  employee  welfare,  medical  and  first-aid 

ZXS'SF'l***  Pr°Vided  by  the  TraininS  Superintendent  and 
the  Welfare  Officer.  Demonstrations  and  practice  sessions  on  the  use  of  the  file 

and  micrometer  are  provided,  aid  on  the  last  day  the  Training  Superintendent 
gives  a talk  about  apprentice  training  in  general. 


All  through  this  first  week  every  effort  is  made  to  ensure  that  the  boys’ 
introduction  to  apprenticeship  will  be  as  pleasant  as  possible.  Also  to  set  the 
come’  **  week’s  activities  are  deliberately  planned  to  occupy 


In  the  weeks  which  follow,  work  on  projects  continues  and  further  talks 
and  films  on  a variety  of  subjects  are  presented.  The  apprentices  are  given  a 
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comprehensive  account  of  employment  prospects  for  tradesmen  in  the  Tube- 
makers  of  Australia  group  and  are  told  of  opportunities  for  extra  study  during 
apprenticeship  and  of  the  post-apprenticeship  study  scheme.  A programme  of 
visits  to  each  of  the  works  departments  continues  throughout  the  remainder  of 
the  induction  period  and  a preliminary  visit  is  made  to  the  Technical  College 
prior  to  commencing  their  schooling. 


From  the  fourth  to  the  eighth  week  the  boys  work  on  a mixture  of  project 
work  and  simple  jobs  brought  in  from  departments  and  are  rostered  to  work  on 
various  machines,  such  as  lathes,  shapers  and  grinding  machines.  (See  Fig.  2.) 


on  Simple  Fitting  and  Machining  Tasks 

Basic  Skill  Training 

Basie  skill  training  occupies  the  period  from  completion  of  induction  to  the 
end  of  the  apprentice’s  first  year.  The  majority  leceive  this  training  in  the  Appren- 
tice Training  School. 

In  this  period  the  boys  are  put  on  to  a standard  workshop  roster  which 
provides  fortnightly  rotational  experience  on  bench  work  and  various  machines. 
The  roster  has  been  designed  to  allow  adequate  time  on  each  of  the  machines 
likely  to  be  encountered  in  th . works,  together  with  the  explanation,  demonstra- 
tion and  practice  of  a range  of  basic  machine  processes  broadly  in  line  with  the 
schedule  of  skills  being  worked  to  at  the  Technical  College.  On  bench  work  the 
training  includes  metrology,  marking  out,  fits  and  tolerances,  assembly  work  and 
some  welding,  and  provides  a thorough  grounding  in  the  use  of  each  of  the  basic 
hand-tools. 
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A general  view  of  the  nature  of  the  training  can  be  gained  from  Table  1 
which  sets  out  the  programme  for  Fitters  and  Turners  and  First  Class  Machinists. 


TABLE  1.  Basic  Skill  Programme 


Number  of  weeks  of  training 


Fitter  and  Turner  Machinist 

20  12 

10  16 

4 6 

2 2 

1 2 

2 — 


Type  of  training 


Benchwork 

Lathe 

Shaper 

Milling  machine 

Tool  and  cutter  grinder 

Welding 


The  skills  are  taught  by  demonstration  and  explanation  (supported  by  a 
variety  of  visual  aids),  followed  by  carefully  supervised  practice  sessions.  The 
teaching  is  carried  out  mostly  on  suitable  jobs  taken  in  from  the  works,  and 
each  Department  is  asked  to  provide  a specific  number  of  horns  of  work  cover- 
ing each  of  the  skill  categories  to  be  taught.  This  is  sufficient  to  meet  about  75 
per  cent  of  the  apprentices’  working  time  in  the  school;  the  remainder  is  covered 
by  selected  projects  and  exercises. 

From  about  the  fourth  month  onwards  apprentices  receive  instruction  in 
how  to  calculate  machining  times  and  how  to  cost  a job,  and  each  of  the  boys 

handles  one  or  two  projects  on  the  planning  and  cost  of  jobs  brought  into 
the  school. 


In  the  final  three  months  of  the  year  a number  of  machine  building  projects 
are  taken  on  to  give  instruction  on  machine  construction  and  fabrication.  Add- 
itionally, some  basic  installation  and  maintenance  work  in  the  plan  is  carried  out 

by  the  apprentices,  preparatory  to  their  postings  to  Departments  in  their  second 
year. 

During  their  first  year  all  apprentices  are  given  a series  of  aptitude  tests, 
the  results  of  which  are  taken  into  account  in  developing  individual  career 
planning  guides.  Among  other  things,  the  tests  have  revealed  that  many  boys 
are  likely  to  experience  difficulties  with  higher  studies  because  of  limited  reading 
ability.  To  remedy  this  a series  erf  graded  reading  exercises  has  been  introduced, 
designed  to  improve  comprehension  and  reading  speed. 

Opportunity  is  also  being  taken  to  determine  the  value  of  some  of  the  tests 
as  predictors  of  success  at  trade  training  and  to  establish  norms  which  will  allow 
the  tests  to  be  introduced  with  confidence  at  a later  stage  as  part  of  the  selection 
procedure. 


Consolidation  of  Basic  Skills 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  year,  apprentices  leave  the  Apprentice  Train- 
ing School  to  commence  an  extended  period  of  training  on  the  shop  floor.  A train- 
ing roster  is  drawn  up,  based  on  the  recommendations  of  the  Training  Advisory 
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Committee,  which  takes  into  account  the  minimum  time  the  boys  should  spend  on 
each  of  the  processes  and  machining  functions  considered  necessary  to  equip 
them  to  operate  effectively  as  tradesmen.  During  the  second  year  the  boys  concen- 
trate on  applying  the  basic  skills  they  have  acquired  to  production  tasks,  develop- 
ing and  consolidating  them  through  practice  on  the  job,  and  progressing  to  the 
acquisition  of  more  advanced  and  specialised  skills.  (See  Fig.  3.) 


Fig.  3:  A Second -Year  Apprentice  operating  a Cylindrical 


Grinder  in  the  Tool  Room 

The  remaining  period  of  apprenticeship  training  is  devoted  to  the  training  and 
application  of  advanced  skills  and  techniques  and  to  appropriate  specialised 
training. 

Training  on  the  job  is  carried  out  under  the  guidance  and  oversight  of  leading 
hands  and  tradesmen,  many  of  whom  have  had  the  benefit  of  a standard  Training 
Within  Industry  Job  Instruction  course. 

Designated  Foremen  are  given  the  responsibility  of  looking  after  the  details  of 
apprentice  training  in  sections  under  their  control.  They  are  responsible  to  the 
Superintendent  of  their  area  of  the  plant  for  the  exercise  of  this  function,  but  have 
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direct  contact  with  the  Training  Superintendent  on  all  breaches  of  discipline  and 
significant  training  problems. 

Other  Training  Activities 

These  activities  are,  in  the  main,  related  to  purposes  other  than  the  straight 
acquisition  of  craft  skills.  For  example,  a standard  course  of  safety  training  based 
on  the  T.W.I.  Job  Safety  programme  is  provided  and,  in  addition,  each  boy  spends 
a period  of  up  to  three  months  with  the  Safety  Engineering  or  Safety  Investigation 
sections  assisting  in  their  work.  An  Apprentice  Training  School  Safety  Committee, 
consisting  of  six  to  eight  apprentices,  concerns  itself  with  the  identification  and 
elimination  of  unsafe  acts  and  conditions  in  the  school.  The  life  of  each  committee 
is  limited  to  two  months  so  that  all  apprentices  have  an  opportunity  of  serving  on 
it  by  the  end  of  their  first  year. 

Other  activities,  thought  to  be  useful  to  the  overall  development  of  the  appren- 
tice, include  talks  and  film  screenings  by  representatives  of  other  companies  on 
machines,  materials  and  methods;  talks  on  planning  and  costing  by  company 
executives;  sessions  on  industrial  relations;  talks  on  new  developments  taking 
place  in  industry,  and  visits  to  other  companies  and  selected  organisations.  A pub- 
lic speaking  group  commences  in  the  fourth  month  of  each  year  and  attendance 
at  the  first  two  of  its  meetings  is  compulsory  for  the  first  year  boys. 

New  Arrangements  for  Training  Technicians 

Special  arrangements  have  had  to  be  made  to  cater  for  a need  within  the 
group  for  people  with  technician  training  to  take  charge  of  teams  of  top  grade 
tradesmen  to  specialise  in  particular  aspects  of  the  companies’  technical  opera- 
tions— hydraulics,  for  example.  It  has  been  found  that  the  technician  who  receives 
his  training  through  courses  at  the  Technical  Colleges  has  insufficient  background 
in  trade  practice  to  cope  with  the  job  and,  on  the  other  hand,  tradesmen  fre- 
quently lack  the  theoretical  knowledge  required. 

By  arrangement  with  the  South  Australian  Director  of  Technical  Education 
and  the  Apprenticeship  Commission,  British  Tube  Mills  this  year  has  taken  on 
a number  of  boys  the  Commission  refers  to  as  Apprentice/Technicians.  Under 
this  arrangement  boys  are  indentured  as  Fitter  and  Turner,  but  are  enrolled  in 
the  three  year  Mechanical  Technician  Certificate  course  at  the  S.A.  Institute  of 
Technology.  To  make  this  possible  they  have  been  granted  exemption  from 
attendance  at  all  apprenticeship  Technical  College  classes  and  their  instruc- 
tion in  theory  and  trade  practice  is  being  provided  entirely  within  the  Apprentice 
Training  School.  The  boys  will  sit  for  the  mid-year  and  end-of-year  apprentices’ 
examinations  in  the  normal  way  and  will  emerge  at  the  end  of  their  three  year 
indenture  period  as  fully  qualified  tradesmen.  They  will  also  have  completed  their 
technician  training  and  be  equipped  to  handle  the  jobs  for  which  the  new 
arrangements  were  introduced. 
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APPRAISING  PERFORMANCE 

To  ensure  each  apprentice  reaches  a satisfactory  level  of  performance  a 
variety  of  procedures  have  been  set  up  to  check  on  progress.  On  the  basis  of  these 
evaluations,  areas  of  difficulty  can  be  uncovered  and  plans  made  for  corrective 
measures.  For  example,  special  ‘tutorial1  sessions  arc  arranged  towards  the  end 
of  each  school  year  for  boys  finding  difficulty  with  their  studies.  During  the  first 
year  of  apprenticeship  there  is  ample  opportunity  for  direct  observation  of  per- 
formance on  the  job  in  the  Apprentice  Training  School.  Assessments  arc  provided 
by  a monthly  rating  report  made  out  for  each  boy  by  his  Apprentice  Instructor. 

When  the  boys  arc  training  in  the  plant,  checks  on  work  performance  are 
made  on  the  basis  of  monthly  reports  completed  by  the  supervisor  in  closest  con- 
tact with  each  boy.  The  supervisor  is  required  to  assess  work  performance  on  a 
standard  rating  form  and  to  forward  this  to  the  Training  Superintendent  through 
the  Superintendent  in  charge  of  the  Department  in  which  the  apprentice  is  working. 
Normally  this  rating  is  discussed  with  the  apprentice  before  it  is  sent  on.  To  help 
ensure  that  the  ratings  will  be  as  objective  and  consistent  as  possible,  detailed 
written  instructions  arc  provided,  each  characteristic  to  be  rated  is  defined,  and 
each  point  on  the  five-point  scale  provided  for  each  characteristic  is  defined.  In 
addition,  each  person  involved  in  making  ratings  is  required  to  attend  two  sessions 
in  which  the  procedure  to  be  followed  is  carefully  explained. 

Shortly  after  the  ratings  have  been  received  in  the  Apprentice  Training 
School  the  Training  Superintendent  makes  a tour  of  all  training  areas.  In  com- 
pany with  the  Superintendent  in  charge  of  the  area  he  talks  to  each  apprentice 
about  difficulties  uncovered  and  the  details  of  his  further  training  programme. 

Checks  on  school  performance  arc  carried  out  twice  a year  on  receipt  of 
schooling  and  examination  reports.  A special  effort  is  made  to  pass  on  a word 
of  encouragement  to  those  who  have  done  well,  while  those  whose  results  are 
less  than  satisfactory  arc  interviewed  by  the  Training  Superintendent  in  an  attempt 
to  uncover  the  problems  and  to  agree  on  measures  to  meet  them.  In  addition, 
the  special  schooling  problems  of  particular  boys  arc  discussed  with  Technical 
College  personnel. 

In  the  final  two  years  of  their  term  apprentices  become  eligible  for  various 
bonus  payments.  The  first,  a Works  Performance  Bonus,  provides  a scale  of 
weekly  payments,  to  a maximum  of  $3.50,  based  on  scores  derived  from  the 
monthly  ratings  completed  by  supervisors. 

In  addition,  apprentices  become  eligible  for  two  separate  bonus  payments 
based  on  their  performance  and  attendance  respectively  at  Technical  College  or 
other  approved  courses.  Bonus  entitlements  are  calculated  on  the  basis  of  average 
Technical  College  examination  results  and  number  of  absences  from  evcninn 
classes.  This  bonus  is  paid  each  six  months,  following  examinations,  to  a maxi- 
mum of  $200  per  annum, 
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RESULTS  TO  DATE 


From  1940  until  January  1969  a total  of  246  apprentices  had  completed  their 
indentures  through  the  British  Tube  Mills  apprentice  training  scheme.  Of  this 
number  137  were  still  employed  by  the  company  or  by  other  companies  in  the 
lubemakers  of  Australia  group,  representing  a retention  rate  of  about  56  per 
cent.  The  various  employment  levels  attained  by  those  who  have  remained  with 
the  group  are  set  out  in  Table  2. 


It  seems  evident  that  the  apprentice  training  scheme  has  made  a significant 
contribution  to  the  management,  supervisor  and  technician  staffing  of  the  group. 


TABLE  2.  Present  Level  of  Employment  of  Apprentices 


Number  of 
ex-apprentices 


Present  level  of  employment 

Works  Manager 

Assistant  Manager 

Superintendent 

Supervisor  or  Foreman 

Draftsman  Planner  and  other  staff 

Leading  Hand 

Technician 

Tradesman 


12 

15 

29 

6 

24 

49 
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PREFACE 


Factory  operators  and  clerical  and  commercial  staff  represent  a substantial 
proportion  of  the  Australian  workforce,  though  little  published  information  has 
been  available  on  how  these  workers  acquire  their  skills. 

Both  articles  in  this  booklet  describe  the  various  methods  of  training  semi- 
skilled workers  in  the  factory  and  office,  indicating  the  variations  in  the  training 
patterns  which  have  been  involved  in  the  firms  studied.  Both  articles  indicate  that 
most  operators  learn  their  skills  on-the-job  and  that  the  task  of  instruction  is  most 
commonly  carried  out  by  experienced  operators. 


O 


Methods  of  Training  Semi-Skilled  Workers 
in  26  Manufacturing  Firms 

PAMELA  HENDY 

Productivity  and  Training  Branch 
Department  of  Labour  and  National  Service 


Arrangement  for  the  training  of  semi-skilled  workers  in  26 
manufacturing  firms  are  described,  together  with  information 
concerning  the  staff  engaged  in  providing  instruction. 


Semi-skilled  workers*  carry  out  a wide  variety  of  tasks  ranging  from  those  requir- 
ing relatively  simple  skills  which  can  be  learned  in  a few  hours,  to  those  involving  a 
high  degree  of  skill  for  which  several  months’  training  is  needed  Although  new 
techniques  of  operator  training  such  as  systematic  analytical  training  have  been 
developed  and  introduced  by  a few  Australian  firms  in  recent  years  x* 2* 3,  surveys 
in  1961  and  1965  showed  that  only  a minority  of  Australian  manufacturing  firms 
were  providing  systematic  in-plant  training  for  operators4* 5.  For  example,  the 
1965  survey  conducted  among  500  manufacturing  firms  employing  more  than  100 
persons  found  that  only  about  one  quarter  had  systematic  in-plant  training  arrange- 
ments for  operators5. 


The  survey  reported  here  was  initiated  in  1968  with  the  purpose  of  examining 
methods  of  training  operators  in  a number  of  Australian  manufacturing  firms. 
Twenty-six  firms,  located  in  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  Queensland  or  South 
Australia,  were  studied.  The  manufacturing  industries  represented  are  shown  below 
(with  the  number  of  firms  in  each  group  in  brackets): 


• plant  and  machinery  (5  firms) 

• chemicals  and  oils  (4) 

• clothing  and  footwear  (4) 

• electrical  equipment  (2) 

• paper  and  packaging  (2) 

• textiles  (2) 


• vehicles  (2) 

• cement  products  ( 1 ) 

• food  ( 1 ) 

• glass  ( 1 ) 

• tobacco  ( 1 ) 

• rubber  ( 1 ) 


*For  the  purposes  of  this  study  a semi-skilled  worker  or  operate*  was  defined  as  one  who 
performed  a limited  number  of  operations  requiring  some  degree  of  skill,  but  who  had  not 
the  all-round  technical  skills  and  knowledge  required  of  a tradesman.  For  convenience  the 
shorter  term— operator-will  be  used  in  this  article. 
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The  26  firms  employed  a total  of  21,600  persons  of  whom  56  per  cent  were 
operators;  a quarter  of  these  were  women.  The  firms  were  selected  to  provide  a 
range  of  size  categories;  13  employed  101-500  people,  seven  employed  501-1,000, 
and  six  had  more  than  1,000  employees. 

THE  NATURE  OF  OPERATOR  TASKS 

In  each  of  the  26  firms,  operators  were  found  to  be  engaged  in  carrying  out  a wide 
variety  of  highly  repetitive  tasks.  Training  arrangements  for  seme  200  different 
jobs  were  examined.  However,  despite  the  diversity  of  jobs  and  job  titles,  quite  dis- 
tinct types  of  operator  tasks  were  identified.  Of  the  operators  covered  by  the  survey, 
52  per  cent  were  engaged  on  essentially  manual  tasks  or  those  requiring  the  use  of 
handtools,  46  per  cent  on  essentially  machine  tasks,  and  a small  number  (2  per 
ccut)  on  process  control  tasks.  Description  of  these  four  categories  of  tasks  are 
presented  below. 

Manual  Tasks 

Manual  tasks  were  those  of  a physical  and/or  visual  nature  which  did  not 
require  the  skilled  use  of  handtools.  Manual  tasks  predominated  in,  for  instance, 
the  jobs  of  packers,  sorters,  catchers,  loaders  and  inspectors.  The  combination  of 
physical  and  visual  skills  is  exemplified  by  the  job  of  grader  (in  textiles)  where 
the  operator  was  required  to  inspect  hose  for  faults,  match  them  into  colour  cate- 
gories and  pairs,  count  them,  and  stack  them  aside. 

Handwork  with  Tools 

A second  group  of  operators  were  forming  manual  tasks  which  required 
the  skilled  use  of  various  types  of  handtools — e.g.  hammers,  scissors,  air  screw 
drivers,  and  sprayguns.  This  group  of  operators  included,  for  instance,  those 
engaged  in  hand  bending,  spray  painting,  welding,  chassis  assembly  and  upholstery. 
Some  of  the  jobs  involved  delicate  handwork,  and  the  task  of  a wirer  (in  the 
telecommunications  industry)  was  typical:  using  a drawing  plan,  this  operator 
located  the  correct  wires  and  soldered  them  to  terminals  using  a variety  of  hand- 
tools  including  a fork  jack  terminator,  pliers,  soldering  iron  and  side  cutter.  In  such 
instances  where  tasks  required  fine  handwork  and  perceptual  skills,  women  were 
commonly  employed. 

Machine  Tasks 

The  most  common  machine  tasks  were  those  where  one  operator  handled  one 
machine,  and  those  where  one  operator  handled  the  output  from  several  machines. 
In  some  instances  several  operators  handled  one  machine. 

Operators  handling  one  machine  included,  for  example,  roll  off  operators, 
power  press  operators,  and  coil  winding  machine  operators.  A typical  single 
operator/single  machine  operation  was  that  carried  out  by  power  press  machinists 
in  a firm  in  the  automotive  industry.  Here,  the  operator's  job  was  to  feed  metal 
trims  or  moulds  into  a press  by  hand,  place  his  foot  on  the  power  pedal  or  operate 
remote  control  switches  by  hand,  withdraw  the  trims,  and  stack  them  aside. 
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There  were  many  instances  of  operators  handling  the  output  from  a group  or 
bank  of  machines,  particularly  in  textiles  and  hosiery  but  also  in  engineering  and 
chemical  firms.  The  tasks  of  ring  spinner  (in  textiles)  typified  this  kind  of  operation. 
This  involved  tending  a number  of  machines:  placing  in.  creels,  threading  up  ends 
on  to  the  spinner,  keeping  the  ends  running,  and  repairing  broken  threads. 

Process  Control  Tasks 

A small  proportion  of  operators  were  engaged  in  carrying  out  process  control 
functions  where  their  major  tasks  included  the  recording  of  dial  readings,  carrying 
out  set  procedures,  and  making  minor  adjustments  to  process  control  equipment. 
These  tasks  were  usually  found  in  the  chemical  firms:  in  one  of  these,  the 
operator’s  job  was  to  check,  interpret  and  record  dial  readings  on  panel  boards  and 
correct  faults  by  manually  adjusting  finger-tip  panel  controls — in  accordance  with 
standards  set  for  each  stage  of  the  process. 
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THE  SETTING  OF  PERFORMANCE  STANDARDS 
In  fifteen  firms  performance  standards  had  been  established  as  a result  of  work 
study.  In  most  of  these  firms  the  information  obtained  was  used  mainly  to  establish 
output  and  quality  standards  for  bonus  purposes.  Six  firms,  however,  had  used 
this  information  to  develop  job  descriptions  and  job  breakdowns  as  a basis  for 
determining  skill  requirements  for  training  purposes.  An  example  of  one  of  these 
job  breakdowns  is  provided  in  the  Appendix. 

In  a further  eight  firms  performance  standards  were  determined  largely  by 
the  output  of  automatic  machines,  and  the  operator’s  performance  was  assessed 
in  terms  of  his  ability  to  keep  pace  with  the  machine  and  prevent  bottlenecks. 

In  three  other  firms,  each  of  which  employed  about  200  operators,  job 
performance  standards  were  determined  and  assessed  informally  by  foremen 
and  production  supervisors. 

The  time  taken  by  operators  to  meet  required  performance  standards  could 
not  be  accurately  specified  by  the  firms  covered.  This  was  partly  because  of 
variations  in  the  tasks  and  the  ability  and  Previous  experience  of  trainees,  and 
partly  because  the  time  taken  had  not  been  examined  in  any  precise  way. 

On  the  whole,  firms  placed  new  operators  on  production  tasks  immediately. 
Most  firms  were  unable  to  state  precisely  what  they  regarded  as  a required 
standard  after  a given  period  of  time  on  the  job.  However,  most  trainees  were 
expected  to  be  operating  at  a reasonably  proficient  level  by  the  end  of  the  first 
two  or  three  weeks.  There  were  of  course  a number  of  exceptions.  For  example, 
those  operators  engaged  in  simple  assembly  or  manual  tasks  were  expected  to  be 
performing  satisfactorily  on  the  first  day.  On  Lhe  other  hand,  those  operators 
performing  more  complex  hand  tasks  or  using  more  sophisticated  machinery 
(e.g.  hand  moulders,  relay  set  wirers,  spinners,  tyre  builders  and  roll  mill 
operators)  were  not  expected  to  be  fully  productive  for  two  or  three  months. 
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METHODS  OF  TRAINING  OPERATORS 

Firms  were  asked  to  identify  the  main  ways  in  which  operators  had  learned  to 
do  their  current  jobs.  The  training  patterns  which  emerged  can  be  broadly 
classified  into  three  categories;  informal  on-the-job  training,  systematic  on-the-job 
training,  and  off-the-job  training. 

Informal  On-the-Job  Training 

This  constituted  a process  of  familiarisation  by  working  on  the  job  itself. 
With  relatively  simple  jobs,  for  example,  the  new  trainee  was  shown  what  to  do 
and  how  to  do  it  by  means  of  a brief  demonstration,  and  by  watching  experienced 
operators  at  work.  He  was  then  put  to  work  on  the  production  line  and  his 
progress  was  checked  by  his  neighbour  or  by  the  chargehand  or  foreman.  On 
more  complex  machine  tasks  (e.g.  the  operation  of  a roll  mill)  he  often  remained 
beside  an  experienced  operator  for  about  a week,  and  acted  as  his  assistant. 

Most  firms  indicated  that  the  majority  of  operators  had  acquired  their  skills 
by  informal  on-the-job  training.  The  most  common  reasons  given  were  that  the 
tasks  were  relatively  simple  and  new  employees  could  be  introduced  to  the  line 
without  interruption  to  production  schedules.  Where  more  complex  skills  were 
required,  some  firms  said  they  had  often  been  able  to  recruit  experienced  labour. 

Example  1 below  provides  an  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  trainees 
acquired  their  skills  through  informal  on-the-job  training  in  one  firm. 

Example  I : A Large  Cement  Products  firm 

This  firm  manufactured  asbestos -cement  building  materials  and  pipes.  Its 
total  employment  strength  was  over  1,000;  600  of  whom  were  operators  (90% 
were  male).  All  tasks  in  the  factory  (except  for  some  involving  moulding) 
were  machine-paced.  The  tasks  were  relatively  simple  and  highly  repetitive. 
For  example,  stackers  in  the  Sheet  Department  operated  a semi-automatic 
stacking  machine  they  placed  empty  trucks  under  the  machine,  waited  for  it 
to  automatically  load  the  trucks  with  a specified  number  of  sheets,  switched  of! 
the  machine,  and  then  placed  more  empty  trucks  unde*  it.  Similarly,  five-man 
machine  crews  were  responsible  for  the  running  of  an  automatic  machine,  a 
task  which  involved  checking  the  buffing  of  surfaces  and  the  grinding  of  the 
sides  and  ends  of  sheets.  u & 

No  forma!  arrangements  were  made  for  the  training  of  operators.  In  the 
Pipe  Department  a new  operator  worked  alongside  an  experienced  operator 
as  part  of  a two-man  team.  In  the  Silica,  Cement  and  Hand  Moulding 
Departments,  the  foreman  or  the  sub-foreman  placed  the  new  operator  on  the 
line,  explained  the  job  briefly,  and  checked  the  operator’s  progress  during  the 
first  week  or  so.  The  precise  amount  of  time  spent  by  operators  and  foremen 
on  instruction  was  not  known. 

The  operator’s  performance  was  assessed  by  his  ability  to  keep  pace  with 
the  output  of  automatic  machines.  The  times  taken  for  operators  to  reach  a 
satisfactory  level  of  performance  varied  from  10  minutes  for  a material  handler, 
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three  or  four  days  for  a pipe  lathe  operator,  and  up  to  three  months  for  an 
examiner  on  tfSSTTmshing  crew  in  the  Sheet  Department. 

One  superintendent  commented  that  poor  working  habits  often  passed 
on  from  one  operator  to  another.  However,  most  superintendents  were  satisfied 
with  the  present  method  of  training,  and  the  firm  did  not  anticipate  any 
changes  in  present  practise. 


Systematic  On-the-Job  Training 

This  constituted  the  taking  of  steps  to  organise  operator  training  on  the  job, 
beyond  simply  placing  new  operators  beside  experienced  workers.  In  general  this 
included  some  systematic  study  of  operator  tasks,  and  the  provision  of  written 
material  such  as  job  breakdowns,  training  syllabuses,  timetables  and  manuals.  In 
addition,  particular  individuals  (such  as  instructors,  supervisors  or  experienced 
operators)  had  formal  responsibility  for  operator  instruction. 

Six  firms  had  made  some  attempt  to  systematise  on-the-job  training.  However, 
the  extent  to  which  on-the-job  training  arrangements  had  been  formalised  varied 
considerably.  For  example,  whilst  five  firms  had  prepared  job  breakdowns  for 
use  in  instructing  all.  or  selected  groups  of,  operators,  only  two  firms  had  actually 
made  use  of  them  in  training  operators.  Similarly,  there  were  variations  in  per- 
sonnel used  to  provide  instruction.  Three  firms  had  appointed  part-time  or  full- 
time instructors  to  demonstrate  operator  tasks  and  to  supervise  trainees'  progress. 
In  three  other  firms,  however,  it  was  the  experienced  operators,  assisted  in  one 
. case  by  leading  hands,  who  provided  on-the-job  instruction. 

Example  2 below  provides  an  illustration  of  systematic  on-the-job  training 
practices. 


O 

ERIC 


Example  2:  a large  Chemical  Firm 

This  firm  was  engaged  in  the  production  of  soaps,  soap  products,  glycerine, 
edible  fats  and  foods.  Of  a total  staff  of  1,300,  over  800  were  operators  and 
one- third  of  these  were  women.  A large  number  of  operators  were  employed 
in  highly  repetitive,  machine-paced  operations.  These  operators  worked  in 
small  groups  on  a flow  line,  and  carried  out  a variety  of  manual,  machine  and 
inspection  tasks. 

The  firm  employed  20  full-time  instructors  who  had  been  trained  in  all 
four  T.W.I.  programmes— Job  Instruction,  Job  Relations,  JoD  Safety  and 
Job  Methods.  In  addition,  they  had  attended  a one-week  methods  of  instruc- 
tion course  designed  by  the  Training  Manager. 

Training  needs  were  determined  from  fact  finding  discussions  between 
managers,  supervisors  and  operators.  These  discussions  concerned  problems 
relating  to  plant,  housekeeping,  safety,  quality  and  output.  The  causes  and 
possible  remedies  of  training  problems  were  also  discussed  with  a variety  of 
specialist  sections  such  as  Quality  Control,  Methods,  Engineering  nid  Sales. 
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Once  training  priorities  had  been  determined  and  senior  management 
approval  obtained,  job  breakdowns  were  prepared,  a training  plan  drawn  up, 
and  training  commenced. 

All  new  operators  were  given  systematic  on-the-job  training.  An  instructor 
remained  beside  the  new  trainee  throughout  the  initial  learning  period— 
which  ranged  from  one  to  six  weeks.  As  illustrated  in  Figure  1,  trainees  started 
on  simple  tasks  (such  as  packing  and  labelling);  later  they  were  trained  in 
more  complex  machine  tasks  (such  as  bottle  filling).  The  instructor  demon- 
strated how  each  job  was  done,  supervised  the  trainee  in  his  performance, 
and  corrected  faults  as  they  occurred.  Machine  tasks  were  demonstrated  and 
practised  at  slower  than  normal  speed  until  the  trainee  reached  proficiency. 
In  order  to  give  operators  a variety  of  job  experience  and  to  alleviate  boredom, 
they  were  rotated  from  task  to  task  at  hourly  intervals. 


Fig.  1.  Art  instructor  supervises  a new  trainee  in  the  performance  of  a simple  packing  task. 


After  one  month  the  trainee's  performance  was  appraised  by  his  depart- 
mental supervisor.  At  this  stage  the  trainee  attended  an  induction  session 
conducted  by  the  Operative  Training  Manager.  This  covered  company  policies, 
safety  regulations,  company  products,  staff  benefits,  etc.  and  was  intended  to 
supplement  information  already  given  on-the-job. 

It  was  considered  that  one  of  the  most  important  results  of  this  training 
scheme  was  that  it  provided  a nucleus  of  operators  capable  of  performing 
several  jobs.  Through  this  flexibility,  the  firm  was  better  able  to  cope  with 
absence  annual  leave  and  extra  production  shifts. 
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Systematic  Off -the- Job  Training 

Seven  of  the  26  firms  had  set  aside  a special  area  such  as  a training  room  or 
annexe  for  the  training  of  operators.  In  all  cases,  off-the-job  training  had  been  set 
up  for  one  or  two  types  of  operator,  not  for  all.  Those  operators  chosen  to  under- 
take detailed  instruction  were  engaged  in  complex  tasks  which  were  considered  to 
take  too  long  to  learn  on  the  job.  Such  tasks  included  die  setting,  wiring,  cable 
forming,  weaving,  stitching,  beading  and  machine  tasks  concerned  with  glass 
making.  For  the  most  part  these  were  complex  manual  tasks  involving  the  use  of 
hand  tools  or  precision  instruments. 

The  period  of  training  varied  from  two  days  to  eight  weeks,  with  an  average 
of  two  weeks.  This  was  usually  followed  by  factory  experience  in  production  work, 
or  by  a period  of  formal  on-the-job  training.  For  example,  one  firm  training  die 
setters  provided  off-the-job  instruction  in  a small  training  centre  followed  by  a 
practical  demonstration  of  die  setting  when  presses  were  not  in  use.  In  another  firm, 
trainee  press  operators  were  given  three  days  of  basic  training  off  the  job,  followed 
by  four  weeks  practical  experience  in  the  factory  under  the  supervision  of  an 
instructor. 

Three  firms  administered  pre-employment  tests  to  potential  employees  before 
engaging  them  for  full-time  off-the-job  training.  The  tests  used  included  intel- 
ligence, manual  dexterity,  spatial  relations  and  colour  discrimination  tests. 

Training  records  were  kept  in  four  firms,  and  in  three  of  these  each  trainee’s 
performance  on  production  tasks  was  measured  and  recorded  on  training  charts. 
Figure  2 provides  an  illustration  of  a training  record  card  used  by  one  of  the  firms. 


TRAINEE  PROGRESS  RECORD 

SURNAME  CHRISTIAN  NAMES 

MARITAL  STATUS 

age  SEX  training  school  clock  no. 

ADMISSION  DATE 

DEPT.  CLOCK  NO, 

TRANSFER 

DATE 

PREVIOUS  EXPERIENCE 

TRAINING 

TIME 

HRS. 

TRAINING  AS 

DEPT. 

OUTSTANDING  GOOD  SATISFACTORY 

FAIR 

POOR 

MANUAL  DEXTERITY  sure  and  easy 
finger  and  hand  movement 

MECHANICAL  COMPREHENSION— ability 
to  understand  the  working  of  simple 
mechanical  devices 

ALERTNESS  Speed  of  learning  and 
Initiative — Interest 

CO-OPERATION  Ability  to  get  along 
with  others,  conscientiousness  in 
working  well  without  close  supervision 

SI 

Fig.  2.  An  Example  of  a Training  Record  Card 
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The  example  below  illustrates  the  off-the-job  training  given  in  one  firm  to 
groups  of  specialised  operators. 

Example  3:  A Large  Telecommunications  Firm 

This  firm  employed  a staff  of  2,400,  of  whom  1,200  were  operators. 

Two  training  centres  (the  Op  rator  and  the  Machine  Shop  Training  Centres) 
had  been  established  to  provide  instruction  in  basic  skills  for  those  operators 
engaged  on  intricate  wiring  and  assembly  operations  or  on  power  press  and 
machine  setting  tasks.  It  had  been  the  firm’s  experience  that,  due  to  time  and 
cost  factor,  these  basic  skills  could  not  be  learned  effectively  on  the  production 
line. 

The  Operator  Training  Centre  was  staffed  by  two  full-time  instructors  who 
were  responsible  for  the  training  of  wirers  and  assemblers  in  the  basic  skills 
required.  Trainees  were  selected  by  interview  and  with  the  help  of  aptitude  tests. 
Their  training  commenced  with  simple  pin-board  exercises  designed  to  help 
them  to  become  familiar  with  a wiring  colour  code,  followed  by  instruction 
and  practice  in  the  use  of  hand  tools  such  as  the  fork  jack  terminator  (see 
Figure  3).  The  trainees  then  learnt  how  to  terminate  and  solder  wires,  inter- 
pret drawing  plans,  and  assemble  cables.  The  average  length  of  time  spent  off 
the  job  in  the  training  school  was  two  to  three  weeks.  Follow-up  instruction 
was  given  on  the  production  line  by  chargehands  or  experienced  operators,. 

In  the  Machine  Shop  Training  Centre  two  full-time  instructors  gave  trainees 
basic  exercises  to  develop  finger  dexterity,  followed  by  practice  exercises  on  the 
machines.  Trainees  were  then  placed  on  machines  in  the  factory  and  were 
closely  supervised  by  the  instructors  during  the  first  few  weeks. 

Management  considered  that  the  cost  of  off-the-job  training  had  been  more 
than  saved,  as  the  number  of  leading  hands  would  otherwise  have  had  to  be 
trebled  to  cope  with  the  essential  instruction  carried  out  by  the  two  training 
centres. 

TRAINING  STAFF 

On  the  whole,  responsibility  for  operator  training  lay  with  middle  management 
(e.g.  superintendents,  plant  controllers,  production  managers,  and  factory 
managers).  With  regard  to  off-the-job  training,  the  responsibility  for  planning, 
carrying  out  and  following  up  operator  training  was  delegated  to  personnel  such 
as  training  superintendent,  employment  managers  and  personnel  officers. 

The  actual  instruction  of  operators  was  carried  out  by  employees  at  three  levels: 
operators,  first-line  supervisors,  and  specialist  instructors. 

Operators 

Twenty  firms  indicated  that  they  were  using  experienced  operators  to  instruct 
trainee  operators.  Experienced  operators  had  been  chosen  because  of  their 
technical  proficiency  and  because  the  tasks  involved  were  relatively  simple  and 
could  be  easily  demonstrated.  Formal  training  was  not  provided  for  operator 
instructors. 
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Fig*  3 L An  instructor  shows  a new  treinee  how  to  use  a fork  jack  terminator  in  wiring  cables , 
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First-line  Supervisors 

Supervisors,  leading  hands  and  chargehands  were  also  involved  in  training 
new  operators  in  fourteen  of  the  firms  studied.  However,  two  other  firms  indicated 
that  their  foremen  and  supervisors  had  not  worked  recently  on  production  tasks 
and  therefore  had  not  retained  the  necessary  manual  and  perceptual  skills  required 
to  demonstrate  tasks  to  new  operators.  For  this  reason  their  role  in  training 
operators  usually  did  not  extend  beyond  the  administration  of  induction  and 
follow-up  procedures.  Most  first-line  supervisors  had  received  no  formal  training 
in  instruction,  but  four  firms  reported  that  their  supervisors  had  attended  T.W.I. 
courses,  usually  in  Job  Instruction  and  Job  Relations. 

Specialist  Instructors 

Nine  firms  had  appointed  full-time  instructors  to  provide  job  instruction  for 
operators.  The  numbers  of  full-time  instructors  employed  ranged  from  one  (2 
firms),  two  (4  firms),  four  (1  firm),  five  (1  firm)  to  twenty  in  one  large  firm. 
In  the  latter  firm,  instructors  gave  individual  on-the-job  coaching  to  trainee 
operators.  In  all  nine  firms  the  full-time  instructors  were  engaged  in  instructing 
small  groups  of  operators  in  highly  specialised  skills  such  as  weaving,  tyre 
building,  soldering  and  wiring.  In  most  cases,  instructors  had  been  selected  from 
the  operator  work  force  on  the  basis  of  their  technical  competence  and  good 
working  habits. 

Instructors  in  two  firms  had  undertaken  short  courses  in  skills  analysis  pro- 
vided by  consultants,  and  in  another  four  firms  they  had  taken  part  in  T.W.I 
Job  Instruction  courses  led  by  the  Training  Officer  or  undertaken  outside  the  firm 

EVALUATING  TRAINING 

The  firms  taking  part  in  the  survey  were  asked  what  steps  they  had  taken  to 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  their  training.  Six  firms  had  estimates  available  on 
the  cost  of  training,  but  only  three  of  these  had  made  any  attempt  to  evaluate 
operator  training  practices. 

In  one  firm  consultants  had  introduced  methods  study  and  a training  pro- 
gramme for  weavers.  They  carried  out  an  evaluation  which  indicated  significant 
savings  due  tc  a reduction  in  training  costs  and  increased  operator  productivity. 
Another  firm  reported  improvements  in  quality  standards  and  a reduction  in 
labour  turnover  and  accidents,  which  they  attributed  to  the  introduction  of  a 
training  programme.  The  third  firm  stated  that  the  introduction  of  off-the-job 
training  together  with  an  on-the-job  instructor  had  reduced  training  time  for  opera- 
tors by  10-20  per  cent. 


COMMENT 

This  survey  of  the  methods  of  training  semi-skilled  operators  showed  that  there 
were  considerable  variations  in  the  training  patterns  which  had  evolved  in  the 
firms  studied.  These  differences  were  of  course  due  to  the  differing  needs  of  the 
individual  firms,  and  particularly  the  level  of  complexity  of  the  jobs  involved. 
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As  would  be  expected,  the  more  complex  a job,  the  more  likely  that  some  off- 
the-job  training  had  been  arranged  for  the  new  operator.  This  was  found  to  be  the 
case  in  seven  of  the  firms  studied.  Qff-the-job  training  usually  involved  an  intro- 
ductory period  in  which  the  trainee  learnt  basic  skills  before  commencing  a period 
of  on-the-job  training  which,  in  most  of  the  seven  firms  concerned,  had  been 
planned  in  a systematic  way. 

Apart  from  the  above,  the  survey  disclosed  few  examples  of  systematic  on-the- 
job  training.  Six  firms  had  made  some  attempt  to  make  their  on-the-job  training 
systematic,  but  the  extent  to  which  arrangements  had  been  formalised  varied  con- 
siderably and,  in  no  case,  did  these  arrangements  apply  to  more  than  a limited 
range  of  jobs. 

The  rationale  behind  the  limited  use  by  firms  of  systematic  off-the-job  or  on- 
the-job  training  was  that  management  felt  it  was  necessary  in  only  a few  cases. 
Hence,  the  most  common  training  practice  was  for  operators  to  be  given  instruc- 
tion at  the  workplace  whilst  engaged  in  actual  production  tasks.  The  major  part 
of  this  instruction,  and  particularly  the  demonstration  of  tasks  and  day-to-day 
checking  of  performance,  was  usually  carried  out  by  experienced  operators. 

Experienced  operators  had  been  chosen  to  act  as  instructors  because  they  were 
technically  competent  and  because  they  were  considered  to  have  good  working 
habits;  they  were  felt  to  be  naturally  good  communicators.  They  had  not  been 
trained  to  pass  on  their  skills  and  in  most  cases  carried  out  their  duties  as  instruc- 
tors with  little  or  no  supervision. 

It  was  of  interest  that  only  a minority  of  the  firms  had  undertaken  any  sys- 
tematic assessment  of  their  operator  training  practices.  Six  firms  had  estimates 
available  on  the  cost  of  training,  but  only  three  of  these  had  made  any  attempt 
to  measure  the  effect  of  training  on  productivity.  This  lack  of  evidence  would 
appear  to  testify  to  the  difficulties  inherent  in  the  evaluation  of  training 
effectiveness,  ® 
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APPENDIX 


JOB  BREAKDOWN 

OPERATION:  Wrapping  and  Packeting  2 oz  Packets  of  Tobacco 
Important  Steps  in  Operation  Key  Points 

1 . Transfer  packet  piece  from  scales. 


2.  Position  packet  piece  in  lining. 

3.  Fold  the  wax  lining. 

4.  End-fold  the  wax  lining. 

5.  Select  packet. 

6.  Slide  packet  piece  into  packet. 

7.  Turn  packet. 

8.  Fold  ends  of  packet. 

9.  Fold  bottom  flap  of  packet. 

10.  Fold  in  top  flap  of  packet. 

1 1 . Simultaneously  pick  up  packet  piece 
and  commence  second  cycle. 


1.  Use  right  hand. 

2.  Shorts  are  placed  on  top  of  the  packet 
piece. 

3.  See  no  shorts  are  dropped  in  this  opera- 
tion. 

1.  Place  in  centre  of  lining  with  both  hands. 

2.  Ensure  same  amount  of  lining  protrudes 
from  each  end. 

1.  First  fold  made  with  second  finger  of 
each  hand. 

2.  Fold  completed  and  smoothed  with  first 
fingers  of  each  hand. 

3.  Fingers  remain  at  each  end  of  packet. 

1.  Pressure  transferred  from  first  fingers  to 
thumbs. 

2.  End-fold  completed  by  first  fingers. 

3.  Wrapped  packet  piece  held  upright  on 
block  with  right  hand. 

4.  Crease  facing  towards  scales. 

1.  Left  hand  used. 

2.  Held  between  second  finger  and  thumb. 

3.  Squeeze  packet  to  open. 

4.  Bring  close  to  mould. 

1.  Use  right  hand. 

2.  Sliding  in  one  movement  closer  end 
first. 

1.  Anti-clockwise. 

2.  Top  of  packet  facing  operator. 

1.  Ends  folded  in  with  thumbs  and  first 
fingers  of  each  hand. 

2.  Turn  packet  on  mould  so  flap  folding 
will  take  place  towards  body. 

1.  Use  both  hands  between  thumbs  and 
first  fingers. 

1.  Turn  packet  with  left  hand  away  from 
operator.  Tuck  in  flap  with  left  thumb 
and  first  finger  pressing  flap  in  firmly. 


METHODS  OF  TRAINING  OFFICE  WORKERS 
IN  26  ORGANISATIONS 

HELEN  EASTAUGH 


Productivity  Promotion  Branch 
Department  of  Labour  and  National  Service 


Describes  arrangements  — in  26  Australian  organisations  — 
for  the  training  and  retraining  of  three  groups  of  office  work- 
ers — clerks,  office  machinists,  and  typists  and  stenographers. 


During  the  last  decade  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  size  of  the  clerical  workforce 
in  Australia  has  been  estimated  at  more  than  twice  that  of  the  work  force  as  a 
whole.  The  Commonwealth  Statistician’s  labour  force  returns  reveal  that  868,300 
persons  (or  16.4%  of  the  Australian  work  force)  were  engaged  in  clerical  work 
in  February,  1970,  compared  with  548,100  (or  13  per  cent)  in  June  1961.* 

This  growth  reflects  the  growing  demand  for  clerical  skills  not  only  in  the 
service  industries  but  in  manufacturing  industry  as  well.  However,  there  remains 
little  published  information  either  about  the  way  clerical  skills  are  acquired  in 
Australia,  or  about  the  methods  used  to  retrain  persons  to  meet  advances  in  office 
technology.  This  survey  was  designed  to  obtain  examples  of  clerical  training 
methods  in  a small  number  of  Australian  organisations. 

THE  SURVEY 

The  survey  was  restricted  to  training  provided  for  staff  below  supervisory  level 
in  operational  and  procedural  duties.  It  thus  excluded  any  training  of  professional 
persons,  of  administrators  or  managers.  For  convenience,  staff  were  divided  into 
three  groups  (1)  clerks,  (2)  office  machinists,  and  (3)  stenographers  and  typists. 

Personal  interviews  were  conducted  between  the  survey  team  and  managers 
and  supervisors  in  each  of  26  private  and  semi-government  organisations  in  New 


♦(a)  Commonwealth  Bureau  of  Census  and  Statistics.  The  Labour  Force,  Canberra,  Feb- 
ruary 1970;  and 

(b)  Commonwealth  Bureau  of  Census  and  Statistics.  Census  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Aurtnfit,  30th  June  1961,  Volume  8,  Canberra,  1965. 
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South  Wales,  Queensland,  Victoria,  and  South  Australia  to  gain  the  information 
required. 

The  selected  organisations  included  eleven  manufacturers  in  five  broad  groups 
viz  — metals,  plant  and  machinery  (4);  chemicals,  plastics  and  oils  (2);  food, 
drink  and  tobacco  (2);  paper  (2);  textiles  (1).  Another  fifteen  were  in  the  services 
sector  of  the  economy  viz  — * insurance,  finance  and  banking  (9);  heat,  light  and 
power  services  (2);  transport  (2);  entertainment  (1);  and  building  and  construction 

( 1 ),  Four  of  these  fifteen  were  semi-governmental  authorities. 

Eight  of  the  surveyed  organisations  employed  over  1,000  persons.  Eight  em- 
ployed between  501  and  1,000  persons.  The  remaining  ten  employed  500  or 
fewer  persons.  As  shown  in  Table  1 over  12,000  office  workers  were  employed  in 
the  surveyed  establishments. 

Organisations  with  an  office  staff  of  less  than  50  were  excluded  in  the  survey. 
The  criterion  for  setting  a minimum  of  50  was  that  this  presented  more  likelihood 
of  obtaining  information  concerning  a variety  of  skills  and  of  the  training  methods 
relating  to  them. 


TABLE  1,  Office  Staff  in  26  Organisations  By  Occupational  Groups 


Occupation 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Clerks 

Office  Machinists 
Typists  and  Stenographers 

6.602 

3,113 

1,167 

1,643 

9,715 

1.167 

1.643 

TOTAL 

6.602 

5,923 

12.525 

ORGANISATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  TRAINING 

Broadly  speaking,  there  were  distinct  differences  between  the  manufacturers  ’ 
and  the  non-manufacturing  organisations  insofar  as  the  organisation  and  admini- 
stration of  office  training  was  concerned,  just  as  there  was  a predictable  tendency 
for  the  more  thorough  office  training  arrangements  to  be  made  more  often  by 
organisations  with  over  1,000  office  workers. 

Policy  and  Administration 

Basically,  office  training  policy  on  the  levels  surveyed  was  unwritten  and 
seemed  to  be  determined  more  by  custom  and  past  practice  than  by  setting  down 
written  objectives. 

For  example,  only  six  of  the  organisations  had  written  policies  for  training 
office  staff.  They  were  all  non-manufacturing  concerns.  Some  of  these  were  simple 
declarations  to  the  effect  that  all  staff  would  be  trained.  Others  were  more  detailed 
and  covered  staff  responsibilities  for  trait,  .ig,  internal  training  arrangements,  and 
support  for  externa]  training  facilities.  In  twenty-two  of  the  organisations,  the 
policy  was  that  for  on-the-job  training,  managers  and  supervisors  organised  arrange- 
ments in  their  own  areas  in  the  interests  of  overall  job  efficiency.  Section  super- 
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visors  planned  and  administered  basic  training  in  office  systems  and  procedures. 
Office  staffs  were  encouraged  by  twenty-one  of  these  organisations  to  attend 
external  courses  in  the  interests  of  career  growth. 

Four  small  manufacturing  organisations  expressed  their  policy  to  be  the  recruit- 
ment of  office  workers  already  skilled  in  the  required  occupational  field  so  that 
training  would  be  minimised. 

Either  the  personnel  manager  or  the  company  training  officer  was  in  twenty 
organisations  solely  responsible  for  the  overall  administration  and  co-ordination 
of  training. 

However,  it  was  clear  that,  in  most  cases  the  extent  of  this  responsibility  was 
limited  to  training  at  supervisory  and  management  levels,  or  to  arranging  for  staff 
to  attend  formal  courses  at  external  training  institutions. 

Assessing  Needs 

Informal  rather  than  formal  methods  were  used  to  assess  the  training  needed 
by  office  staff.  Again,  the  supervisor  or  section  head  was  regarded  by  sixteen 
organisations,  including  ten  of  the  eleven  manufacturers,  as  being  sufficiently 
familiar  with  the  job  skills  required  to  do  this  best  in  respect  of  the  staff  beneath 
him. 

The  more  formal  methods  of  assessing  training  need  in  the  other  ten  organi- 
sations, nine  of  which  were  non-manufacturers,  ranged  from  the  use  by  supervisors 
etc.  of  simple  job  descriptions  obtained  from  personnel  department  for  planning 
on-the-job  training  to  the  preparation  in  four  organisations  of  more  complete  job 
breakdowns  to  develop  training  programmes.  One  of  the  four  analysed  whole 
jobs  and  identified  and  described  individual  tasks  in  some  detail.  Then  job  descrip- 
tions and  job  breakdowns  were  compiled  to  prepare  training  plans  for  the  guidance 
of  supervisors. 

An  example  of  a job  description  is  shown  at  Appendix  1 (a).  Appendix  1 (b) 
sets  out  the  job  breakdown  for  one  of  the  duties  listed  in  the  job  description. 

INDUCTION  TRAINING 

Although  every  organisation  had  some  kind  of  induction  training,  its  scope 
varied  greatly,  running  from  half  an  hour  to  four  hours  — usually  on  the  first  day. 
Either  the  personnel  officer  or  departmental  manager  would  customarily  start  it  off 
with  brief  outlines  of  the  organisation’s  history  and  development  and  of  relevant 
policy  matters,  of  the  terms  and  conditions  of  employment  and  of  the  employee 
amenities  and  facilities.  New  employees  then  met  their  supervisors  and  co-workers 
who  began  explaining  the  work  involved.  This  first-day  procedure  was  similar  for 
each  of  the  three  categories  of  office  worker. 

The  induction  procedure  in  one  of  the  organisations  provides  a typical  example. 
The  staff  officer,  welfare  officer  and  section  supervisor  saw  each  new  employee 
individually  on  the  first  day.  They  used  the  check  list  shown  in  Fig.  1 as  a guide 
and  initialled  the  set  topics  as  covered.  Induction  here  occupied  three  to  four 
hours. 
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— FIGURE  1 — 

SAMPLE  INDUCTION  CHECK  LIST 

MEMORANDUM  FOR  HEAD  OF DEPARTMENT 

(To  be  delivered  when  new  employee  is  introduced  to  him) 


NEW  EMPLOYEE  — Mr./Miss 


1 ,*  Tick  each  Item. 

2.  Initial  and  date  each  paragraph  (I  to  5)  as  completed. 


Initial  & Date 


1.  The  following  have  been  dealt  with: — 

Brief  Statement  of  Company's  History  and  Activity. 

Annual  Salary. 

Staff  Regulations  (including  Staff  Review). 

Uniforms. 

2.  Please  deal  with  the  following: — 

Significance  of  work  hc/shc  is  to  do. 

Dress. 

Time  Books, 

Use  of  telephone  for  private  calls. 

Lunch  hour. 

Tea  breaks. 

Absence  from  Department. 

Siek  leave  requirements  and  procedure  if  taken  ill  at  work. 
Hand  Roof  Pass  No,  and  explain  conditions. 

Person  responsible  for  training  and  guidance. 

Introduction  to  other  staff  in  Department. 

Nominate  escort  for  first  lunch  hour  and  have  new 
officer  shown  to. 

Locker  No. 

Location 


3.  As  soon  as  paragraph  2 is  completed  please  send  this  form  to 
Welfare  Officer  who  will  arrange  to  sec  the  new'  appointee 
and  explain  the  following: — 

Social  and  sporting  activities. 

Canteen, 

Medical  Benefits  and  other  welfare. 

4.  On  pay  day  please  sec  employee  personally  and  explain  the 
make  up  of  salary. 

5.  After  paragraph  4 is  completed  please  return  this  form  to  me, 
I will  arrange  to  see  new  appointee  and  explain: — 
Superannuation  Fund  and/or  related  schemes. 

Examinations. 
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Ten  of  the  fifteen  non-manufacturers,  but  only  one  of  the  manufacturing 
organisations  followed  the  first  day’s  induction  later  on  with  a structured  course 
of  lectures  and  discussion  sessions.  The  initial  coverage  was  then  developed  more 
fully  as  necessary,  and  topics  like  the  following  dealt  with  — company  organ- 
isation; administrative  arrangements;  public  relations;  efficiency  in  using  office 
facilities  and  equipment;  the  work  of  the  various  departments;  personnel  policies 
and  practices;  and  career  development.  Usually  training  officers  ran  such  courses 
off-the-job  to  groups  of  some  8-10  people  at  a time,  over  periods  ranging  from 
four  hours  to  3 weeks.  Guest  speakers  came  from  various  departments  within  an 
organisation. 

Attendance  at  these  off-the-job  induction  training  courses  was  usually  restricted 
to  clerks  — indeed  in  three  organisations  to  male  clerks  — for  the  reason  that 
they  were  said  to  need  more  knowledge  of  the  organisation’s  operations,  objectives, 
services  and  communication  channels  than  the  others. 

Three  of  the  non-manufacturing  organisations  running  longer  induction  courses, 
i.e.  of  five  to  fifteen  days  duration,  gave  about  50%  of  the  time  to  training  in 
basic  skills.  In  these  cases,  the  courses  were  usually  restricted  to  clerks  and  came  as 
soon  after  employment  as  practicable  to  help  new  employees  to  carry  out  their 
duties  satisfactorily. 


INTERNAL  TRAINING  IN  BASIC  SKILLS 

All  of  the  surveyed  organisations  arranged  some  form  of  on-the-job  training 
in  the  basic  skills  associated  with  office  systems  and  procedures  for  clerks,  office 
machinists  and  typists. 

Informal  training  On-the-Job 

Sixteen  organisations,  including  all  the  manufacturers  relied  entirely  on  an 
informal  on-the-job  form  of  training,  while  three  others  regarded  this  as  a main 
means  of  equipping  office  staff  with  procedural  skills  etc. 

Clerks:  Normally  clerks  began  working  under  the  general  guidance  of  an  experi- 
enced clerk,  in  some  cases  the  previous  accupant  of  the  position. 

An  initial  explanation  would  be  r’ven  of  the  tasks  to  be  done.  Then  the  new 
clerk  applied  himself  to  the  job  under  varying  degrees  of  supervision  and  sought 
further  guidance  as  necessary. 

The  common  reason  given  for  training  new  clerks  in  this  way  was  that  since 
many  of  the  tasks  were  routine  and  repetitive,  suitable  clerks  easily  mastered  it 
once  shown.  One  organisation  thought  this  to  be  the  most  practical  approach  since 
clerks  gained  skill  at  their  own  pace  on  all  tasks  associated  with  the  job.  The  policy 
in  several  organisations  was  to  begin  this  process  of  learning  on  the  most  basic  level 
by  appointing  clerks  to  departments  with  only  routine  functions.  There  they  grew 
used  to  simple  office  procedures  and  from  there  they  moved  to  higher  level  clerical 
work. 
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Office  Machinists:  Most  organisations  tried  to  recruit  machinists  already  proficient 
in  the  basic  machining  operations.  However,  supervisors  or  experienced  employees 
instructed  these  workers  in  cfice  methods  as  needed  day-to-day.  In  such  cases 
this  usually  meant  that  machinists  were  expected  to  ask  questions  when  further 
information  was  needed. 


Stenographers  and  Typists:  Stenographers  and  typists  were  also  normally  recruited 
fully  trained  in  basic  skills.  They  gained  detailed  knowledge  of  the  systems  and 
procedures  used  through  experience  on-the-job  with  appropriate  guidance  from 
supervisors,  experienced  colleagues,  or  in  the  case  of  a stenographer,  from  the 
executive  to  whom  she  was  responsible.  Several  organisations  mentioned  that  both 
stenographers  and  typists  tended  to  gain  more  speed  and  accuracy  after  a period 
of  experience  on  the  job.  They  therefore  considered  further  in-plant  training  to 
upgrade  skills  unnecessary. 


Planned  training  On-the-Job 

Only  six  organisations  provided  planned  programmes  of  on-the-job  instruction 
and  experience.  Five  were  non-manufacturers,  and  one  a large  manufacturer.  In 
these  organisations  set  patterns  of  training  had  been  established  with  the  aim  of 
providing  systematic  instruction  for  the  whole  range  of  skills  and  knowledge 
required  in  particular  jobs. 

Clerks .;  First-line  supervisors  normally  provided  instruction  on  an  individual  basis, 
although  two  of  the  six  had  also  appointed  experienced  clerks  as  trainers.  Stan- 
dardised instruction  was  required  in  all  these  cases  according  to  a set  programme 
frequently  based  on  job  breakdowns  or  duty  statements.  Three  organisations  had 
prepared  procedural  manuals  detailing  the  more  complex  clerical  procedures  for 
use  as  instructional  aids. 

The  common  reason  given  for  training  in  this  way  was  that  the  complex,  non- 
repetitive  clerical  procedures  involved  could  not  be  learned  readily  without  sys- 
tematic instruction.  Clerks  were  being  trained  to  deal  successfully  with  a variety  of 
interrelated  tasks  and  with  potential  problems,  at  times  under  pressure.  Accuracy 
was  vital.  Typical  procedures  here  included  claims  processing,  booking  and  reser- 
vations work,  costing,  pricing,  invoicing  and  checking. 

Four  non-manufacturers  had  introduced  systems  of  job  rotation,  normally  run- 
ning to  six  months  in  each  of  a number  of  related  departments  to  provide  wider 
clerical  training  and  to  help  towards  caree  p*owth.  A typical  example  was  in  one 
firm  where  the  period  of  induction  training  was  followed  by  instruction  in  and 
practical  experience  of  telephone  sales  work  under  the  control  of  a first-line  super- 
visor or  training  clerk.  Basic  skills  were  usually  mastered  in  one  week,  but  a further 
two  weeks’  practice  was  allowed  before  clerks  moved  through  other  areas  within 
the  department  to  gain  proficiency  in  all  aspects  of  the  work.  The  pattern  of  instruc- 
tion comprised  the  four  key  elements:  demonstration,  supervised  practice,  fault 
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correction  and  progress  appraisal.  Training  progress  records  or  check  lists  were 
maintained  for  each  clerk  in  some  of  these  organisations.  These  showed  training 
received,  skills  mastered  and  further  training  required. 

Machine  Operators:  Only  four  organisations,  one  manufacturer  and  three  grouped 
amongst  the  finance,  banking  or  insurance  organisations,  provided  systematic 
instruction  in  machine  operation  and  office  procedure  for  this  class  of  work.  In- 
struction covered  machine  use  with  practical  exercises  ranging  from  simple  calcula- 
tions to  the  more  complex.  It  was  mentioned  that  the  initial  machine  operating 
skills  were  soon  mastered  but  subsequently  a three  to  six  month  period  was 
needed  for  becoming  fully  acquainted  with  accounting  procedures  and  gaining  the 
speed  and  accuracy  of  the  experienced  operator.  On-the-job  instruction  was 
thought  the  best  way  of  allowing  full  proficiency  to  come  through  constant  and 
practical  application. 

A large  manufacturing  company  prepared  both  job  breakdowns  and  training 
manuals  for  machining  positions.  It  trained  machinists  to  proficieney  in  the  opera- 
tion of  accounting  machines  and  of  electronic  calculators  and  then  trained  them 
in  accounting  procedures  (e.g.  extracting  balances,  posting  ledgers,  etc.).  One  of 
the  insurance  organisations  employed  three  full-time  instructors  in  the  training  of 
punched  card  machine  operators.  Instructors  sat  with  the  trainees  in  the  first  week 
of  training  constantly  checking  progress  and  introducing  more  difficult  operations 
as  they  gained  proficiency. 

Typists  and  Stenographers:  Planned  on-the-job  training  programmes  for  typists 
were  rare.  One  organisation  had  a three  phase  training  programme  in  which  typing 
routines  for  its  various  systems  and  procedures  were  covered.  Phase  1 concerning 
mail  and  distribution  procedures  lasted  between  two  and  five  days.  In  Phase  2, 
over  five  to  eight  days,  typists  were  trained  in  standard  letter  procedures  using 
prepared  manuals.  Phase  3 concerned  audio-typing,  and  lasted  three  to  four  weeks. 
More  competent  typists  might  subsequently  undertake  further  training  as  punched 
card  operators. 

Off-the-Job  Training 

Off-the-job  training  was  not  a prevalent  feature  of  training  practice  either  for 
clerks  or  others.  The  ten  organisations  noted  earlier  as  providing  off-the-job  training 
for  office  staff  usually  provided  instruction  to  groups  of  between  eight  and  fifteen 
people  in  a training  room  or  annexe  away  from  the  normal  work  situation. 

Clerks:  The  eight  non-manufacturers  who  trained  their  clerks  off-the-job  said  this 
was  the  most  economic  and  effective  way  of  simultaneously  training  large  numbers 
of  clerks  doing  similar  work,  and  that  where  the  work  was  complex,  it  required 
more  systematic  instruction  than  was  possible  on-the-job.  Also  where  clerks  had 
regular  contact  with  the  public  they  had  to  be  trained  to  the  necessary  level  of 
competence  needed  to  provide  an  adequate  standard  of  service. 
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Two  banks  in  this  group  required  clerks  to  attend  off-the-job  training  courses 
upon  their  promotion  to  higher  positions.  Courses  were  conducted  at  central  train- 
ing schools  to  ensure  that  all  branches  followed  the  same  procedures  and  to  leave 
senior  branch  officers,  without  the  available  time  to  train  effectively,  free  to  con- 
centrate on  executive  functions. 

Training  off-the-job  was  usually  concerned  with  instruction  in  systems  and  pro- 
cedures. For  example,  one  insurance  company’s  off-the-job  course  covered 
voucher  processing,  insurance  proposals  and  policies,  maintaining  records,  and  an 
appreciation  of  data  processing.  The  training  extended  over  some  five  weeks  and 
included  a high  practical  component.  It  was  considered  that  clerks  might  take  six 
months  to  attain  the  same  standard  on-the-job. 

But  for  some  of  the  other  six,  off-the-job  training  was  seen  more  as  providing 
efficiently  the  elementary  grounding,  with  further  on-the-job  training  and  exper- 
ience provided  to  meet  an  adequate  level  of  efficiency. 

Clerks  in  contact  with  the  public  frequently  receive  training  in  communication 
skills.  Here  sales  techniques,  use  of  telephone,  letter  writing,  and  human  relations 
were  covered. 

It  was  evident  that  organisations  which  ran  standard  courses  off-the-job  for 
clerks  were  more  ready  than  others  to  meet  new  training  needs  by  developing  new 
training  courses,  for  example  in  providing  special  training  in  spelling,  arithmetic, 
decimalisation  or  in  new  procedures. 

Office  Machinists:  Two  non-manufacturers  provided  off-the-job  training  in  machine 
operation.  In  one  case,  the  course  ran  for  two  days,  and  brought  newly  recruited 
machinists  together  in  the  staff  training  centre.  Supervised  practice  on-the-job 
followed.  In  another  firm,  clerk/machinists  attended  a special  machine  school  where 
they  received  instruction  in  the  functions  of  the  machine  and  associated  pro- 
cedures. Training  included  a great  deal  of  practical  work  on  the  machines,  with 
emphasis  on  accuracy  rather  than  speed.  Although  training  was  provided  on  a 
group  basis,  individual  remedial  tuition  was  given  to  the  trainees. 

Typists  and  Stenographers:  In  the  two  organisations  providing  off-the-job  training 
for  typists,  the  aim  was  to  upgrade  existing  skills  and  increase  speed  and  accuracy 
rather  than  to  provide  basic  skill  training.  In  both  cases,  typists  attended  for 
training  once  a week  over  a period  of  several  weeks,  amounting  to  15  hours  in  all. 
Illustrated  in  Figure  2 is  a programme  of  such  training.  Grammar,  punctuation  and 
spelling,  filing  and  use  of  office  equipment,  audio-typing,  office  etiquette,  and 
transcriptions  were  included  in  the  instruction. 
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RETRAINING  AS  A RESULT  OF  TECHNOLOGICAL  CHANGE 

To  meet  the  effects  of  technological  and  procedural  changes,  twenty-two 
organisations  had  found  it  necessary  to  provide  some  retraining.  Most  innovations 
had  taken  the  form  of  increased  mechanisation  of  office  systems,  affecting  clerical 
and  accounting  machine  work  to  the  greatest  extent.  Only  four  organisations 
mentioned  that  stenographers  and  typists  had  been  affected  to  a point  where 
retraining  had  become  necessai  v. 

Introduction  of  computers  had  changed  the  nature  of  clerks’  duties  in  fifteen 
organisations,  both  manufacturing  and  non-manufacturing.  The  clerks  needed  to 
learn  the  procedures  associated  with  coding  material  and  handling  input  and  output 
data,  and  with  recognising  and  using  new  forms  and  stationery.  All  fifteen  organi- 
sations trained  clerks  on-the-job  in  the  new  methods  and  procedures.  In  this  way 
the  information  necessary  for  a complete  changeover  to  automatic  data  processing 
was  gradually  absorbed.  A small  number  of  organisations  also  conducted  short 
E D.P.  appreciation  courses  for  the  clerical  staff. 

New  equipment  and  streamlined  methods  and  procedures  came  into  operation 
gradually  in  most  organisations.  This  itself  gave  staff  in  most  organisations  a 
period  for  training  and  gradual  adaption  to  change. 

An  exception  was  a large  banking  organisation.  Here  mechanisation  of  branch 
procedures  had  to  be  completed  overnight  to  avoid  interruption  to  normal  business. 
All  personnel  in  the  branches  affected  were  trained  beforehand  in  the  functions, 
use,  requirements  and  control  of  the  new  machines  and  in  procedures  for  cor- 
recting faults.  They  attended  courses  at  a special  school  where  instruction  was 
provided  by  staff  training  officers.  After  the  conversion  two  training  officers  re- 
mained within  each  branch  and  instructed  staff  as  required  on-the-job. 

Office  machinists  were  also  affected  by  the  introduction  of  computers.  In  some 
cases  accounting  machinists  were  no  longer  required  and  had  either  left  the  organi- 
sation or  were  retrained  to  take  up  clerical  duties  or  operate  punch  card  machines. 
In  the  latter  case  operators  had  often  attended  courses  conducted  by  the  com- 
puter company  and  acquired  skills  necessary  to  operate  punched  card  machines. 

Stenographers  and  typists  were  least  affected  by  such  technological  innovations. 
Indirect  effects  were  apparent,  for  example  changes  in  stationery.  In  one  organi- 
sation, however,  the  audio-typing  equipment  had  been  introduced.  Typists  were 
retrained  first  by  the  equipment  manufacturer  and  then  on-the-job  under  supervison. 

STAFF  PROVIDING  INSTRUCTION 
Supervisors  and  Experienced  Workers 

On-the-job  instruction  in  basic  skills  was  provided  by  first'  line  supervisors, 
frequently  assisted  by  experienced  workers.  Generally  less  than  five  per  cent  of 
their  time  was  spent  in  providing  instruction,  although  five  organisations  reported 
that  certain  supervisors  and  experienced  workers  spent  between  one-fifth  and  one- 
half  of  their  time  in  this  way. 
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Common  practice  was  for  supervisors  to  provide  some  initial  instruction  and 
for  experienced  workers  to  provide  further  guidance  and  tuition  as  required,  but  it 
was  uncommon  for  them  to  be  trained  in  the  instructional  role.  In  twenty  organi- 
sations, staff  with  responsibilities  for  on-the-job  instruction  had  received  no 
specific  training  in  instructional  techniques.  They  were  chosen  for  this  training  role 
because  of  their  wide  technical  experience  and  knowledge  of  systems  and  pro- 
cedures. They  were  considered  to  have  the  ability  to  motivate  staff  and  to  com- 
municate effectively. 

The  remaining  six,  four  of  which  were  non-manufacturing  organisations, 
trained  those  supervisors  with  responsibilities  for  on-the-job  instruction  in  instruc- 
tional techniques.  In  four  of  them,  this  training  was  based  on  the  Training 
Within  Industry  (T.W.I.)  Job  Instruction  Programme,  elements  of  which  had  been 
adapted  by  the  organisations  to  suit  local  circumstances.  In  two  organisations  the 
basic  10  hour  T.W.I.  Programme  had  been  incorporated  into  longer  courses  in 
instructional  techniques  extending  over  eight  and  ten  days  respectively.  In  addi- 
tion, refresher  courses  were  sometimes  conducted  for  supervisory  staff.  Two  of 
the  non-manufacturing  organisations  provided  general  supervisory  training  which 
covered  such  areas  as  communication,  human  relations,  and  principles  of 
supervision. 

Only  two  organisations  reported  providing  instructional  training  for  experienced 
workers.  In  one  case  all  clerks  with  two  years’  experience  within  the  organisation 
attended  a job  instruction  course  comprising  three  2i  hour  sessions  and  covering 
methods  of  instruction,  preparation  of  job  breakdowns,  and  skill  demonstration 
techniques.  In  the  second  case  all  experienced  staff  with  instructional  responsibili- 
ties undertook  a two-week  course  on  instructional  techniques. 

Training  Officers  and  Instructors 

In  those  ten  organisations  where  off-the-job  training  was  conducted— it  will  be 
recalled  nine  of  them  were  non-manufacturing  organisations — training  officers  or 
full-time  instructors  ran  the  courses,  with  managers  and  supervisors  frequently 
conducting  individual  sessions. 

Five  of  them  made  it  a policy  to  ensure  that  training  staff  had  received  specific 
training  in  instructional  methods.  In  two  organisations  this  was  a special  internal 
course,  in  the  other  three  it  was  the  T.W.f,  job  instruction  programme.  Addition- 
ally, a few  of  the  training  officers  in  these  five  organisations  had  attended  additional 
courses  such  as  the  two  week  Methods  of  Instruction  course  conducted  by  the 
Department  of  Labour  and  National  Service,  Conference  Leadership  training 
conducted  by  the  Australian  Institute  of  Management  and  one  in  organisation  a 
special  three-day  trainer-training  course  run  by  a management  consultant. 

Training  staff  in  the  remaining  five,  had  received  no  special  training  in  instruc- 
tional techniques.  They  were  chosen  as  trainers  rather  for  their  expert  technical 
knowledge  and  personal  qualities. 
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USE  OF  EXTERNAL  TRAINING  FACILITIES 

Twenty-one  of  the  organisations  utilized  externa!  training  facilities.  Their 
policy  usually  embraced  allowing  time  off  during  working  hours  to  attend  lectures 
or  training  activities,  and  reimbursement  of  any  fees  paid  following  success  in 
the  study  year. 

While  in  most  cases  external  training  was  pursued  because  individual  employ- 
ees sought  higher  qualifications  to  improve  their  career  prospects,  it  was  also 
common  for  organisations  to  encourage  staff  to  attend  vocational ly-relevant 
externa!  courses. 

Those  attending  such  courses  for  further  education  were  mainly  clerical  staff 
seeking  higher  qualifications  in  commerce,  accountancy,  business  studies,  insur- 
ance etc.  in  terms  of  basic  skill  training,  a number  of  organisations  also  selected 
clerks  to  attend  such  short  training  courses  in,  for  example,  the  telex  and  mail 
procedure  training  available  from  the  Postmaster-General's  Department,  and  in 
addition  letter  writting  and  rapid  reading  courses.  * 

Only  six  organisations,  including  two  manufacturers,  sent  office  machinists  to 
external  training  courses,  but  these  were  usually  skill  development  or  conversion 
courses  provided  by  business  colleges  or  machine  manufacturers  when  organ- 
isations bought  new  equipment. 

Again,  six  of  them,  including  two  manufacturers,  sent  typists  and  stenographers 
to  skill  development  courses  conducted  by  business  colleges  or  equipment  suppliers, 
with  one  organisation  sending  each  year  a few  experienced  stenographers  to 
a private  secretarial  course. 
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EVALUATION  OF  TRAINING 

Only  seven  organisations — all  non-manufacturers — said  they  employed  sys- 
tematic methods  of  assessing  and  evaluating  the  training  provided.  These  mainly 
consisted  of  ( 1 ) appraisals  by  supervisors  and  training  staff  combined  with  (2) 
the  preparation  of  training  progress  records  for  individual  trainees.  Three  organ- 
isations had  trainees  attending  off-the-job  courses  complete  written  tests  and 
these,  together  with  classroom  exercise,  were  used  as  a basis  for  reviewing  and 
modifying  the  training  provided.  It  was  also  mentioned  that  periodic  discussions 
by  supervisors,  training  officers  and  instructors  supplemented  written  reports  and 
assessments. 

The  remaining  19  organisations  reported  no  systematic  attempt  to  evaluate 
training.  However,  they  all  used  whatever  information  came  to  them,  e.g.  indirectly 
through  exit  interviews;  from  supervisors’  impressions  and  opinions  of  work  stan- 
dards and  quality;  and  by  the  amount  of  remedial  instruction  necessary  to  correct 
poor  performance. 
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Adequacy  of  Present  Training  Arrangements 

Most  organisations  considered  their  present  training  arrangements  to  be 
broadly  satisfactory.  However,  they  highlighted  some  specific  shortcomings. 

In  many  organisations,  it  was  considered  that  supervisors  and  others  with 
instructional  responsibilities  had  insufficient  time  to  perform  their  instructional 
role  well.  Eleven  considered  that  supervisors  should  have  training  in  instructional 
methods.  Others  also  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  the  standards  of  instruction 
provided  by  experienced  workers.  For  example,  such  employees  were  sometimes 
thought  to  lack  detailed  technical  knowledge  of  a number  of  operations  and  the 
ability  to  instruct  in  an  organised  and  systematic  manner.  However  there  were 
often  problems  in  releasing  these  workers  for  appropriate  training. 

A few  organisations  also  commented  on  the  particular  advantages  of  their  own 
training  arrangements.  One  organisation  summarised  the  advantages  as  enabling 
instruction  to  be  given  systematically,  freeing  the  trainees  from  the  inevitable  inter- 
ruptions of  normal  business  activity  reducing  the  amount  of  productive  time  spent 
by  supervisors  required  to  train  on  the  job,  and  ensuring  that  uniform  standards 
of  training  were  maintained. 

On-the-job  training  where  it  prevailed  was  seen  as  more  economic  particularly 
where  recruitment  was  low.  It  was  also  seen  as  allowing  more  individual  instruction 
which  made  on-the-job  instruction  more  practicable  and  appreciative  and  it  was 
a more  flexible  system  of  training  as  it  facilitated  immediate  adjustments  to  changed 
methods  and  procedures. 


DISCUSSION 

From  this  survey  of  office  training  methods  the  general  picture  to  emerge  was 
that  most  office  workers  were  trained  individually  and  on-the-job  by  first-line  super- 
visors and  experienced  workers.  Further,  as  office  machinists  and  typists  were 
usually  proficient  in  basic  machine  skills  before  entering  employment,  it  was  in 
the  area  of  office  systems  and  procedures,  particularly  for  clerks,  that  the  major 
training  needs  were  located. 

Training  by  exposure  to  the  work  was  found  to  be  common  practice  in  three- 
quarters  of  the  organisations  studied.  Under  this  system  clerks  picked  up  the  job 
as  they  went  along  and  formal  instruction  was  reduced  to  a minimum.  However, 
in  common  with  more  systematic  forms  of  on-the-job  training  it  was  apparent  that 
whilst  supervisors  were  held  responsible  for  providing  job  training,  much  of  the 
detailed  day-to-day  instruction  of  new  employees  was  being  carried  out  by  exper- 
ienced workers. 

Only  in  those  organisations  conducting  courses  of  training  eff-the-job  were 
training  officers  and  full-time  instructors  involved  in  providing  instruction  to  any 
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extent.  However,  even  in  these  organisations  supervisors  and  experienced  workers 
played  a key  role  in  providing  further  instruction  and  guided  experienced  on-the- 
job. 


Although  most  organisations  expressed  general  satisfaction  with  their  internal 
training  arrangements  the  point  was  frequently  made  that  supervisors  had  insuffi- 
cient time  to  provide  instruction  of  an  adequate  standard  and  experienced  workers 
frequently  lacked  the  skill  and  knowledge  to  do  so.  In  this  respect  it  was  of  interest 
to  note  that  training  in  instructional  techniques  had  only  been  provided  for  super- 
visors in  six  organisations  and  for  experienced  workers  in  two  organisations. 
However,  as  mentioned  in  an  earlier  survey1  there  were  acknowledged  to  be 
problems  in  arranging  for  suitable  training  of  this  kind  and  in  releasing  experienced 
worker  trainers  from  their  jobs  for  any  length  of  time. 

As  to  retraining,  it  was  clear  that  this  was  usually  achieved  through  a gradual 
process  of  adaption  to  new  procedures  and  methods  of  working  in  which  super- 
visors again  played  a key  role.  Only  in  organisations  where  major  skill  adjustments 
were  rapidly  needed  were  special  courses  of  instruction  found  to  be  necessary. 
These  were  frequently  provided  externally  by  equipment  manufacturers,  but  apart 
trom  basic  skill  conversion  courses  of  this  kind  external  training  facilities  were 
usually  utilised  for  further  educational  purposes. 


Whilst  it  was  not  possible  to  assess  the  standards  and  quality  of  the  training 
being  provided,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  as  a point  of  comparison  the  key  features 
of  sound  office  training  schemes  enumerated  in  an  earlier  British  report,  These 

were : 


• nomination  of  a senior  member  of  management  to  be  responsible  for  training. 

• planned  programmes  based  on  an  analysis  of  the  knowledge,  skills  and 
experience  required; 

• an  induction  programme; 

• instruction  and  practice  in  basic  skills,  office  systems  and  procedures; 

• competent  supervision; 

• further  education. 
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APPENDIX  1(a) 

JOB  DESCRIPTION  — EXAMPLE. 


Industry 

Department 

Section 

Position 

Responsible  to 

Location 

Summary  of  Duties 


Transport 

Transport  Clerk 

Transport  Officer 

Transport  Depot 

Perform  the  clerical  functions 

necessary  for  the  administration  of 

the  Transport  fleet  as  directed 


List  of  Duties 

'*  To  ensure  that  all  requirements  of  the  various  Government  departments 
are  complied  with  in  request  to  registrations  and  returns. 

2.  To  adjust  records  with  relevant  Government  department  when  engine 
numbers,  addresses  or  other  items  are  changed. 

3.  To  arrange  for  replacement  of  lost  or  defaced  number  plates. 

To  arrange  for  replacement  of  registration  labels. 

To  ensure  that  all  vehicles  are  adequately  insured. 

To  ensure  that  all  accidents  are  correctly  recorded  and  that  all  claims 
are  made  on  insurance. 

7.  To  check  all  insurance  invoices. 

To  control  and  record  vehicle  movements. 


8. 


9.  To  arrange  for  road  permits. 


I 10.  To  prepare  transport  cost  sheet  monthly. 


U.  To  record  country  branch  vehicle  maintenance  time  sheets. 

12.  To  maintain  fleet  lists,  vehicle  history  cards  and  petrol,  oil  and  tyre  records. 

13.  To  check  invoices  for  sundry  purchases. 

14.  To  requisition  for  protective  clothing,  stationery  and  other  goods  as 
required. 

15.  To  liaise  with  the  stationery  clerk  on  the  numbering  of  printed  or  roneoed 
forms. 

16.  To  construct,  as  required,  statistical  graphs  etc.  from  information  on  hand 
and  from  run  sheets. 


*See  Appendix  1(b)  for  breakdown  of  this  duty. 
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APPENDIX  1(b) 

JOB  BREAKDOWN  SHEET  — EXAMPLE 
TRANSPORT  CLERK 


Subject,  Duty  No  10  — Preparation  of  Monthly  Transport  Cost  Sheet, 

STAGES 

KEY  POINTS 

1.  Check  colour  code. 

1.  All  entries  for  Branch  to  be  made  in  red. 

2,  Entries  for  Head  Office  in  black 

2,  Examine  and  enter  requisitions 
and  invoices  onto  cost  sheet 
daily. 

1 Receive  daily.  Show  Reg  No.  or  Invoice  No.  and  date. 
2,  If  the  emount  to  be  shown  exceeds  $50,  the  description 
of  the  item  is  to  be  added. 

3,  Examine  and  enter  Time  Sheets 
on  to  vehicle  cost  sheets  daily. 

1 Received  daily. 

2,  Enter  as  money  value, 

4.  Examine  and  enter  Petrol  and 
Oil  Sheets  on  to  vehicle  cost 
sheets  weekly. 

1.  Received  from  Head  Offices  and  Branch 
2 Enter  on  to  appropriate  vehicle  cost  sheets. 

5,  Receive  and  examine  monthly 
branch  petrol  and  oil  sheets. 

1.  Received  at  end  of  month  or  no  later  than  ten  days  after 
end  of  month. 

6,  Receive  and  examine  monthly 
bramch  transport  return, 

1.  As  for  Stage  5 

7 Receive  and  examine  month 
end  mileage  readings: 

1 As  for  Stage  5. 
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PREFACE 

Surveys  in  recent  years  by  the  Department  of  Labour  and  National 
Service  have  shown  up  a rapid  expansion  in  the  employment  of  technicians  in 
a number  of  Australian  industries. 

This  booklet  draws  together  two  recently  published  departmental  reports 
on  the  work  of  and  training  afforded  technicians  heic  ^nd  overseas,  and  a 
recently  published  outline  of  developments  proposed  for  technician-level 
training  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

To  date,  the  evidence  suggests  that  most  of  the  technicians  in  the  over- 
sea regions  surveyed — Western  Europe  including  Britain,  Soviet  Union,  North 
America — have  become  skilled  on  that  level  through  on-the-job  training  and 
experience  in  basic  fields  of  skilled  work.  Only  a minority  completed  institu- 
tional technician  courses,  but  this  seems  to  be  changing  now  with  increasing 
attention  being  given  to  formal  training  for  this  level  of  employment  in  several 
countries. 

In  Australia,  while  formal  courses  for  technicians  are  available  in  the 
institutes  of  technology  and  principal  technical  colleges  it  is  clear  that  only  a 
minority  even  today  pursue  them.  Indeed  only  a minority  seem  to  follow  any 
organized  in-plant  training. 

The  technician  labour  force  has  grown  mainly  as  a result  of  new  materials, 
new  products  and  increased  complexity  in  production  systems.  The  technicians 
competence  necessarily  differs  from  that  of  the  tradesman  or  the  technologist. 
Typically  their  work  includes  production  planning  and  supervision,  quality 
control,  testing,  inspection  and  analysis  and  such  work  as  designing,  installing 
and  maintaining  new  equipment  under  professional  guidance. 

Their  numbers  are  naturally  expected  to  grow  as  increasing  use  is  also 
made  of  professional  manpower  in  industry.  With  effective  support  from  the 
technicians,  technologists’  skills  can  be  effectively  used  on  the  tasks  for  which 
their  qualifications  suit  them. 
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EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  OF  TECHNICIANS  IN 
NON-ELECTRICAL  PLANT  AND  MACHINERY 
MANUFACTURING 

This  report  is  extracted  and  developed  from  a booklet  covering  a July 
1968  questionnaire-and-interview  survey  by  the  Department  of  Labour  and 
National  Service  covering  technicians  in  non -electrical  plant  and  machinery 
manufacture.  The  main  objectives  were  to  obtain  information  about  trends 
in  the  employment  of  technicians;  the  types  of  work  they  do;  their  qualifica- 
tions; the  various  forms  of  training  they  receive;  and  the  current  and  future 
demand  for  their  skills.  The  survey  also  sought  information  about  and  reported 
on  aspects  of  the  employment  of  professionally  qualified  personnel  in  the 
industry. 

Similar  surveys  of  technicians  and  other  technical  manpower  were  made 
by  the  Department  in  1961  in  the  chemical  and  allied  industries,  and  in  1964 
in  the  electrical  engineering,  electronics  and  telecommunications  indus- 
tries. 

In  Australia  and  overseas,  the  last  20  years  have  seen  rapid  scientific 
and  technical  advances.  Many  have  made  a noticeable  impact  on  occupational 
structures  in  firms.  One  is  the  emergence  of  technician  occupations  as  new 
areas  of  skill  emerge  in  industrial  applications. 

THE  TECHNICIAN 

The  technician  was  described  for  the  survey  in  terms  of  the  work  he  did 
rather  than  in  terms  of  educational  qualifications  which  his  work  might  require. 

The  research  team  asked  firms  to  identify  him  as  anyone  amongst  their 
technical  workers  who  applied  technical  knowledge  and  skill  to  his  work  of  a 
higher  order  than  that  of  a tradesmen  but  below  that  of  a technologist,  whether 
in  possession  of  recognized  technician  qualifications,  such  as  a technical  college 
certificate  or  otherwise  and  whether  he  was  called  ‘technician’  or  not.  Accor- 
dingly, the  sur  'ey  questionnaire  indicated  that  the  definition  could  apply  to 
heat  treatment  foreman,  production  supervisor,  safety  officer,  laboratory  tech- 
nician, maintenance  supervisor,  estimator,  quality  control  inspector,  time  study 
officer,  and  research  assistant. 

A trainee  technician  was  accordingly  an  employee  not  yet  engaged  in 
technician  work  but  undergoing  appropriate  training  at  a technical  institution 
or  off-the-job  training,  specifically  intended  to  qualify  him  for  a technician 
position. 

The  definition  of  ‘technician’  used  was  derived  initially  from  one  adopted 
by  the  U.K.  Ministry  of  Labour  in  1960  for  a survey  of  technical  manpower 
in  the  chemical  and  engineering  industries. 

* The  full  text  of  the  published  research  report  appears  in  ‘Employment  and  Tech- 
nology No.  5:  Technicians  in  Non-EIcctrical  Plant  and  Machinery  Manufacture,*  pp.  38. 
Department  of  Labour  and  National  Service.  Melbourne.  1969. 
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A Committee  set  up  by  the  Royal  Australian  Chemical  Institute  to  in- 
vestigate the  training  of  chemical  technicians  used  the  definition  in  its  subse- 
quent report/'  A somewhat  similar  definition  has  been  used  in  a published 
statement*5  approved  by  the  Council  of  the  Institution  of  Engineers,  Australia, 
regarding  engineering  technicians. 

The  occupations  of  the  technologist,  trainee  technologist  and  tradesman 
were  identified,  viz 

Technologist:  A professionally  qualified  scientist  or  engineer— that  is  one 
who  has  a university  degree  or  technical  college  diploma  or  other  qualification 
admitting  to  membership  of  the  recognized  professional  association. 

Trainee  technologist:  An  employee  who  is  undergoing  training  designed 
to  lead  to  technologist  status,  for  example  a cadet. 

Tradesman:  A worker  employed  as  a tradesman,  whether  or  not  he 
served  an  apprenticeship. 

The  figures  and  other  details  discussed  here  are  therefore  based  on  par- 
ticipating firms’  interpretation  of  the  above  broad  definitions  as  applying  to 
their  own  activities.  This  could  have  resulted  in  the  inclusion  of  some  cate- 
gories of  employees  as  technicians  who  might  not  necessarily  be  regarded  as 
such  outside  the  particular  firms. 

THE  INDUSTRY 

Non-electrical  plant  and  machinery  manufacture  comprises  a broad  field 
in  the  metal  trades  industry.  It  includes  the  making  of  producer  machinery  and 
machine  tools,  engines,  foundry  equipment,  power  boilers,  structural  steel  fab- 
rication, conveyors,  cranes,  hoists,  office  machines,  lubrication  equipment, 
steel  furniture,  pneumatic  tools  etc.  and  consumer  products  like  lawn  mowers, 
air-conditioners,  washing  machines,  refrigerators  etc. 

Factory  census  statistics  had  shown  a moderate  rate  of  expansion  in  the 
three  years  prior  to  the  survey  (1964-65  to  1967-68)  in  both  output  of  exist- 
ing products  and  the  introduction  of  new  product  ranges.  This  continued  a 
trend  already  evident  to  most  of  the  firms  from  the  early  sixties.. 

Nearly  all  of  those  ultimately  interviewed  (57  of  the  62  firms)  reported 
to  this  effect,  estimates  of  increases  over  the  five  years  ranging  widely  from 
10  per  cent  to  250  per  cent  and  being  attributed  to  healthy  home  market  con- 
ditions for  the  most  part.  But  there  were  some  instances  of  production  bcine 
expanded  to  meet  export  orders. 

A majority  of  firms  interviewed  reported  the  introduction  of  new  tech- 
nologies, like  changes  in  plant  and  equipment,  materials  and  production  pro- 
cesses. Expansion  in  the  range  of  products  was  also  reported  by  well  over  half 
of  the  firms. 

These  developments  over  the  period  1964-1968  had  resulted  in  an  in- 
creased demand  for  technical  manpower  in  the  industry. 

SURVEY  DETAILS 

The  survey  covered  141  selected  firms,  each  of  which  completed  a ques- 
tionnaire about  its  technical  manpower;  62  of  them  provided  further  informa- 
tion about  their  technicians  at  interviews.  The  firms,  selected  as  broadly 
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representative  of  the  industry,  employed  30,326  persons  at  the  time  of  the 
survey,  as  indicated  in  Table  1. 

TABLE  1— FIRMS  PARTICIPATING  IN  THE  SURVEY 


State 

i Firms  completing 

Numbers 

Firms 

j questionnaires  | 

employed 

interview 

New  South  Wales 

52 

7.742 

22 

Victoria 

31 

6.613 

n 

Queensland 

26 

4.958 

12 

South  Australia 

20 

9.318 

10 

Tasmania 

6 

1.168 

2 

Western  Australia 

6 

527 

5 

TOTAL 

141 

30,326 

62 

Most  attention  was  given  to  those  firms  within  the  non-electrical  plant 
and  machinery  manufacturing  industry  with  100  or  more  employees,  but  firms 
with  between  50  and  100  employees  and  with  less  than  50  employees  were 
also  included  to  ensure  that  representation  of  the  industry  was  complete.  It 
was  considered  that  the  larger  firms  would  provide  the  most  relevant  ex- 
perience and  information  about  the  employment  of  technicians.  In  detail,  the 
141  firms  included  17  with  300  or  more  employees;  22  with  employment 
ranging  between  200-299;  42  employing  between  100-199;  and*60  with  less 
than  100  employees. 

The  total  employment  figure  (30,326)  amounted  to  almost  30  per  cent 
of  average  employment  in  the  industry  at  the  time*,  and  the  firms  selected  are 
believed  to  have  been  broadly  representative  of  the  industry. 

The  structure  of  employment  in  the  sample  of  firms  is  indicated  in  Table 
2;  it  is  based  on  the  firms’  own  interpretation  of  the  definitions  of  employment 
categories  given  in  the  questionnaire. 

TABLE  2 — EMPLOYMENT  IN  PARTICIPATING  FIRMS 


Employment  category 
Management,  administration 

Males 

Females 

Persons 

Number 

% 

and  clerical 

3,173 

1,685 

4,858** 

16.0 

Technologists 

319 

319 

1.1 

Trainee  technologists 

126 

1 

127 

0.4 

Technicians  ... 

2,484 

11 

2,495 

8,2 

Trainee  technicians 

270 

6 

276 

0.9 

Tradesmen 

Apprentices  and  other  trainee 

8,380 

5 

8,385 

27.6 

tradesmen 

2,325 

2,325 

7.7 

Other  employees  . ... 

8,980 

2,561 

11,541 

38.1 

TOTAL 

26,057 

4.269 

30,326 

100.0 

Including  132  Technologists  in  managerial  or  administrative  posts. 

* Commonwealth  Bureau  of  Census  and  Statistics:  A summary  of  Principal  Statistics 
of  Factories.  1967-68. 
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Of  the  technical  personnel  employed,  tradesmen  comprised  the  largest 
category.  There  were  8,385  tradesmen,  representing  almost  28  per  cent  of  all 
employees,  while  apprentices  and  other  trainee  tradesmen  numbered  2,325. 

Eight  per  cent  of  the  employees  (2,495)  were  classified  as  technicians  • 

and,  in  addition,  there  were  276  trainees. 

There  were  319  technologists  employed  in  work  relating  to  their  scien- 
tific or  engineering  qualifications.  Adding  a further  132  technologists  engaged 
in  management  and  administration,  451  in  all  ( 1 i per  cent)  had  professional 
qualifications. 

WORK  OF  THE  TECHNICIANS 

Of  30,326  employees  in  the  141  firms  surveyed,  2,495  were  classified 
by  the  firms  as  technicians  in  accordance  with  the  survey  definition.  There 
were  also  276  trainee  technicians.  The  technicians  and  trainees  were  employed 
in  127  of  the  firms.  Fourteen  of  the  smaller  firms  did  not  employ  any  tech- 
nicians. 


TABLE  3 — TECHNICIANS  AND  TRAINEE  TECHNICIANS: 
FUNCTIONAL  AREAS 


Functional  area 

Technicians 

: Trainee 

technicians 

Research  and  development 

102 

(4%) 

10 

(4%) 

Design  and  drawing  . 

623 

(25%) 

115 

(42%) 

Production — 

planning  and  estimating 

298 

(12%) 

19 

(7%) 

organizatic  methods,  and 
study 

work 

164 

(6%) 

20 

(7%) 

supervision  

646 

(26%) 

71 

(26%) 

plant  engineering,  operations 
maintenance 

and 

93 

(4%) 

11 

(4%) 

Plant  installation  and  maintenance  . 

; 63 

(3%) 

1 

❖ 

Quality  control,  testing,  inspection 
analysis 

and 

183 

(7%) 

12 

(4%) 

Sales  and  service 

287 

(12%) 

11 

(4%) 

Other 

36 

(1%) 

6 

(2%) 

TOTAL 

2,495 

(100%) 

276 

(100%) 

* Less  than  0.5  per  cent. 

Almost  half  of  the  technicians  (49  per  cent)  were  employed  in  produc- 
tion departments  and  25  per  cent  were  in  design  and  drawing  departments. 

Most  trainee  technicians  were  in  design  and  drawing  (42  per  cent). 

Table  3 provides  a classification  of  technicians  and  trainees  according 
to  the  functional  area  in  which  they  were  engaged. 

The  branches  of  engineering  or  science  with  which  their  work  was 
associated  are  shown  in  Table  4. 

As  to  be  expected,  the  great  majority  (96  per  cent)  were  employed  on 
engineering  work,  principally  mechanical  engineering  (75  per  cent).  Seventy-  1 

eight  were  engaged  in  work  associated  with  one  or  other  of  the  various 
branches  of  science,  and  most  of  these  were  engaged  in  metallurgy. 

Information  was  also  obtained  at  interviews  about  the  type  of  work 
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TABLE  4— TECHNICIANS:  BRANCH  OF  ENGINEERING 
OR  SCIENCE 


Branch 

Persons 

i 

Number 

% 

Mechanical  engineering 

1,883 

75 

Electrical  engineering 

94 

4 

Electronics  and  communications  engineering 

14 

1 

Chemical  engineering 

7 

* 

Industrial  engineering 

192 

8 

Other  engineering 

227 

9 

Chemistry 

14 

1 

Metallurgy 

49 

2 

Physics 

Mathematics  and  statistics 

. , 1 

* 

Other  science 

14 

1 

TOTAL 

2,495 

lOOr 

* Less  than  0.5  per  cent. 

' The  percentages  do  not  add  exactly  to  100  due  to  rounding. 


performed  by  technicians  and  the  job  titles  applied  to  their  work.  The  wide 
variety  of  job  titles  and  the  varying  views  about  which  jobs  were  of  technician 
level  highlighted  the  difficulties  entailed  in  trying  to  define  technicians  in  uni- 
versally acceptable  terms,  or  even  of  drawing  clear-cut  lines  separating  tech- 
nicians from  other  technical  personnel.  Some  of  these  job  titles  are  indicated 
below,  as  examples  of  those  in  us^  in  some  of  the  firms  surveyed. 

The  largest  group  of  technicians  was  in  production  (see  Table  3)  where 
they  were  reponsible,  for  example,  for  scheduling  production  lines,  allocating 
and  controlling  work  flow  and  estimating  costs  in  response  to  customers’  en- 
quiries or  for  tenders.  In  this  area  of  work  their  firms  gave  them  such  titles 
as  schedule  superintendent,  production  controller,  methods  engineer  and 
estimating  engineer.* 

Other  technicians  in  this  group  were  engaged  in  developing  production 
methods — settling  standard  methods  of  production  and  timing  manufactured 
goods  through  the  stages  of  production.  These,  for  example,  were  the  work 
study  analysts  and  methods  technicians. 

Design  and  drawing  functions  accounted  for  the  second  largest  group. 
Technicians  in  this  field  prepared  drawings  from  data  supplied  by  tech- 
nologists, and  in  some  instances  engaged  directly  in  design  (e.g.,  in  tool 
and  product  design).  They  were  listed  by  their  firms  as  design  engineers, 
product  designers,  detail  draftsmen  and  the  like. 

There  were  also  considerable  numbers  of  technicians  engaged  in  sales 
and  service  activities.  This  was  work  involving  close  contact  with  customers— 
discussing  design  requirements  and  providing  after-sales  advice  on  equipment 

the  English  speaking  world.,  the  term  ‘engineer’  has  been  used  somewhat 
widely.  In  recent  years  the  various  professional  engineering  institutions  have  sought 
to  persuade  industry  and  the  public  at  large  to  restrict  its  usage  to  persons  professionally 
qualified  in  engineering  (technologists  in  the  terminology  of  this  renort).  Although 
many  employers  including  virtually  all  Government  agencies  and  most  large  private 
employers  have  adopted  this  usage,  there  are  still  many  employers  who  use  the  term 
engineer  in  the  titles  of  jobs  which  do  not  involve  professional  training  and/or  skills. 
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installation  and  maintenance.  Technicians  in  this  field  were  known  by  such 
titles  as  sales  engineer,  technical  sales  representative  and  liaison  officer. 

A comparatively  small  group  of  technicians  was  employed  in  quality 
control.  Their  duties  were  to  ensure  that  high  standards  of  production  were 
maintained,  both  by  submitting  final  products  to  fault  analysis  and  perfor- 
mance investigation,  and  by  carefully  inspecting  the  quality  of  raw  materials 
used  in  manufacture. 

Another  group,  again  comparatively  small,  was  engaged  in  research  and# 
development.  These  technicians  had  such  job  titles  as  product  development 
technician  and  experimental  officer.  They  were  employed  almost  entirely  in 
laboratory  and  experimental  work,  sometimes  independently  and  sometimes 
assisting  technologists  to  develop,  build  and  test  prototypes  for  new  products 
and  to  re-design  existing  products. 

Plant  intallation  and  maintenance  required  fewer  technicians  than  other 
functions.  Those  employed  in  this  field  were  responsible  for  planning  and 
installing  the  company's  own  plant  and  for  its  maintenance  and  repair.  They 
were  usually  called  maintenance  engineers  or  plant  maintenance  officers. 

It  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  survey  to  enquire  about  technician  pay  rates, 
but  information  supplied  by  a number  of  firms  indicated  a trend  for  technicians 
in  research,  design  and  sales  areas  to  be  paid  more  than  those  in  production. 
There  was  insufficient  evidence,  however,  on  which  to  conclude  that  this  was 
the  general  practice.  Levels  of  responsibility,  technical  skill  and  training  re- 
quired, and  individual  performance,  varied  even  within  each  functional  area 
and  firms  took  all  such  matters  into  account  in  determining  individual  pay 
rates. 

The  highest  paid  technician  in  one  firm  was  an  estimator  and  in  another 
a work  study  technician,  while  in  several  firms  production  spuervisors  were 
amongst  the  highest  paid  technicians  because  of  their  responsibility  for  costly 
production  processes. 

Very  few  women  were  employed  as  technicians.  They  represented  less 
than  1 per  cent  of  the  total  and  were  engaged  in  drafting,  inspection  and  labo- 
ratory work.  In  these  types  of  work  they  were  regarded  by  their  employers 
as  efficient  workers,  but  they  had  not  been  considered  for  other  technical 
functions.  Other  work  was  thought  to  be  too  dirty  or  too  heavy.  None  of  the 
firms  had  provided  female  technicians  with  training  opportunities  similar  to 
those  provided  for  men,  and  their  prospects  of  advancement  apparently  were 
limited. 

Technological  change 

Firms  interviewed  in  the  survey  were  asked  about  major  technological 
changes*  in  the  previous  five  years  and  about  proposed  changes  in  the  next 
five  years.  Reasons  ^were  sought  also  for  the  introduction  of  such  changes, 
and  information  about  their  effects  on  the  composition  of  the  technical 
personnel  employed. 

A broad  definition  of  technological  change  was  chosen  in  accordance  with 
suggestions  of  the  1964  International  Labour  Office  Committee  of  Experts  on 
Automation,  namely  ‘any  change  in  materials,  equipment,  methods,  organization  or 
product  which  alters  the  quantity  or  quality  of  labour  per  unit  of  physical  output*. 
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Practically  all  the  firms  stated  that  they  had  made  some  technical  changes 
in  recent  years.  Most  of  the  changes  reported  were  not  major  but  many  had 
considerable  effect  on  production  or  personnel. 

They  included,  for  exampl^,.  modification  of  products,  use  of  newly- 
developed  materials,  installation  of  larger  and  more  efficient  automatic  or 
semi-automatic  machinery,  and  product  rationalization  consisting  of  discon- 
tinuance of  some  products  and  expansion  of  others, 

There  were  instances  of  the  manufacture  of  components  previously 
obtained  from  elsewhere,  of  the  establishment  of  a new  factory  with  automatic 
machinery  to  meet  expanded  operations,  of  changes  in  production  methods 
and  the  introduction  of  machinery  to  eliminate  various  types  of  manual  work. 

There  had  also  been  changes  in  production  and  employment  policy  on 
the  occasion  of  a merger,  and  the  introduction  of  new  plant  in  order  to  lower 
costs  with  a view  to  establishing  export  markets. 

The  main  reasons  stated  for  the  introduction  of  technological  changes 
were  the  need  to  meet  increased  production  requirements  and  the  desirability 
of  reducing  costs.  Changes  were  also  introduced  in  order  to  effect  improve- 
ment in  products,  add  to  the  range  of  products  and  overcome  a shortage  of 
skilled  manpower. 

In  general,  firms  found  it  difficult  to  separate  out  changes  iti  employment 
which  were  due  to  technical  innovations  from  those  resulting  from  other 
causes.  In  most  cases  firms  were  prepared  to  offer  only  generalized  opinions  on 
the  subject.  Some  felt  that  technicians  were  being  increasingly  used  as  a result 
of  technological  change  and  several  of  these  expected  that  this  trend  might 
continue  with  further  changes,  (As  was  expected  firms  associated  part  of  the 
increased  number  of  technologists  involved  in  the  greater  volume  of  research 
and  development  work,  with  technological  change.) 

Other  firms  thought  that  technological  change  had  not  increased  their  use 
of  technicians;  others  again  considered  that  relatively  fewer  were  employed, 
since  changes  had  been  introduced  primarily  to  reduce  the  need  for  technical 
skills  at  technician  and  trade  levels. 

Nevertheless,  despite  difficulties  in  identifying  the  results  of  technological 
change  with  any  degree  of  confidence,  26  of  the  firms  did  provide  reasonably 
precise  information  about  the  employment  effects  of  changes  introduced  in 
recent  years.  Most  of  these  reported  an  increase  in  the  number  of  technicians, 
as  a consequence,  for  such  functional  areas  as  production  planning,  estimating, 
work  study,  drafting  and  quality  control. 

It  is  not  clear  whether  in  the  overall  situation  greater  use  of  technicians 
is  being  made  as  a result  of  technological  change.  However,  it  does  appear 
that  at  least  in  the  functional  areas  referred  to  above,  technicians  may  be 
used  in  increasing  numbers  in  the  years  to  come  and  that,  as  in  the  past, 
technological  change  will  be  at  least  partly  responsible  for  this  trend, 

TECHNICIAN  RECRUITMENT 

Firms  recruited  their  technicians  in  various  ways  but  the  majority 
obtained  most  of  their  technicians  by  upgrading  tradesmen  after  appropriate 
in-plant  training.  Some  firms,  in  fact,  considered  that  upgrading  was  in  some 
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ways  preferable  since  the  nature  of  the  work  in  particular  firms  required 
personnel  with  considerable  experience  in  those  firms.  The  desirability  of 
being  able  to  offer  promotion  prospects  to  their  best  tradesmen  was  also  a 
consideration. 

Qualifications  usually  required  by  firms  recruiting  technicians  from 
other  firms  included  a trade  background  and  appropriate  experience.  Other- 
wise firms  tended  to  require  them  to  have  at  least  partially  completed  a 
technician  course  at  a technical  institution.  Formal  technician  qualifications 
were  regarded  as  particularly  desirable  for  appointment  to  positions  as  drafts- 
men, work  study  officers,  estimators,  quality  controllers,  production  planners 
and  technical  sales  representatives. 

Of  the  62  firms  interviewed,  33  referred  specifically  to  difficulties  ex- 
perienced in  obtaining  qualified  technicians  especially  for  work  in  such  areas 
as  drafting,  design,  research  and  production  planning.  Some  firms  had  also 
had  difficulty  in  recruiting,  for  example,  production  planners,  cost  estimators, 
and  installation  and  maintenance  technicians  when  introducing  new  equipment, 

Where  shortages  could  not  be  met  by  recourse  to  upgrading  and  in-plant 
training,  firms  had  resorted  to  overtime  and  sometimes  to  using  technologists 
on  technicians’  work. 

In  seeking  to  ensure  a supply  of  technicians,  45  of  the  firms  interviewed 
were  encouraging  their  apprentices  and  tradesmen  to  undertake  technician 
courses  at  technical  institutions.  To  this  end,  there  were  firms  paying  or  re- 
imbursing fees  and  sometimes  granting  daytime  release  to  employees  to  attend 
classes.  One  firm  was  also  sponsoring  selected  employees  for  full-time  study; 
another  offered  bonuses  to  employees  who  had  gained  high  marks  during 
their  technician  courses.  There  were  also  firms  offering  promotion  to  appren- 
tices and  tradesmen  as  specific  rewards  for  successful  completion  of  technician 
courses. 

There  were,  nevertheless,  complaints  from  some  firms  that  too  few 
apprentices  and  tradesmen  were  willing  to  undertake  the  s'udy  required  for 
their  advancement. 

Technicians  with  overseas  qualifications  were  found  to  be  employed  in 
most  of  the  firms  interviewed.  The  proportion  varied  greatly  between  firms, 
but  was  as  high  as  a third  of  all  the  technicians  in  one  firm.  Those  with  over- 
seas qualifications  were  usually  highly  regarded,  especially  in  drafting  and 
work  study  positions.  Firms  as  a rule  did  not  express  a preference  for  tech- 
nicians with  Australian  qualifications,  but  some  indicated  that  in  interviewing 
applicants  they  often  had  difficulty  in  assessing  the  suitablility  of  overseas 
qualifications  for  the  particular  jobs  offering.  This  was  sometimes  overcome 
by  testing  applicants  on  the  job. 

TECHNICIAN  TRAINING 
Training  at  educational  institutions 

Firms  were  asked  to  provide  details  of  the  number  of  technicians  who 
had  attended  various  types  of  training  courses  at  technical  colleges  and 
other  tertiary  educational  institutions.  For  convenience  courses  were  classi- 
fied as  being  at  one  of  three  main  educational  levels — below  technician  level, 
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technician  level,  and  above  technician  level — including  both  part-time  and  fuP 
time  studies.  The  results  are  shown  in  Table  5. 

Table  5 shows  that  1,313  technicians  (53  per  cent)  had  attended  courses 
classified  as  being  below  technician  level — that  is,  trade  courses  of  various 
kinds;  877  (35  per  cent)  had  attended  courses  at  technician  level;  579  of  them 
(23  per  cent)  had  succesfully  completed  their  training,  while  a further  298 
had  either  failed  to  complete  the  course  or  were  still  attending  classes.  One 
hundred  and  fifteen  (or  5 per  cent)  had  attended  above-technician  level 
courses — courses  at  technical  colleges  or  universities  leading  to  a diploma  or 
degree  but  had  not  completed  them.  The  categories  of  training  shown  in  the 
table  are  not  mutually  exclusive  and  some  technicians  are  included  under  more 
than  one  type  of  institutional  training. 

Over  70  per  cent  of  technicians  working  in  production  supervision  and 
a similar  proportion  of  those  engaged  in  quality  control  activities  had  attended 
trade-level  courses.  In  addition,  many  technicians  with  trade  training  were 
employed  in  such  functional  areas  as  plant  installation  and  maintenance, 
sales  and  service,  production  and  organization,  methods  study,  plant  engineer- 
ing, maintenance,  planning  and  estimating.  However,  a substantial  proportion 
of  technicians  engaged  in  these  same  functional  areas  were  attending  certifi- 
cate-level courses. 

Of  those  who  had  completed  or  partly  completed  technician-level  educa- 

TABLE  5— TECHNICIANS:  TYPE  OF  COURSE  ATTENDED  AT 

EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS  BY  FUNCTIONAL  AREA 


Below  tech- 

Technician level. 

e.g., 

Above  tech- 

certificate  course 

niciar 

i level, 

Functional  area 

nician  level, 
e.g.,  trade 



e.g.,  partly 
completed 

courses 

Completed 

Part-com- 

pleted 

diploma  or 
degree 

Research  and  development 

35  (34%) 

27 

(27%) 

18 

(18%) 

17 

(17%) 

Design  and  drawing 
Production — 

149  (24%) 

254 

(41%) 

142 

(23%) 

48 

(8%) 

planning  and  estimat- 

ing 

158  (53%)  ■ 

63 

(21%) 

50 

(17%) 

12 

(4%) 

organization,  methods, 

work  study 

94  (57%) 

40 

(24%)  . 

13 

(8%)  ■ 

6 

(4%) 

supervision 
plant  engineering, 

467  (72%) 

72 

(11%)  | 

19 

(3%) 

10 

(2%) 

operation  and  main- 
tenance 

52  (56%) 

21 

(23%) 

9 

(10%)  ; 

8 

(9%) 

Plant  installation  and  main- 

tenance • • **  .*• 

40  (64%) : 

4 

(6%) 

8 

(13%) 

Quality  • control,  testing, 

' (3%) 

inspection  and  analysis 

130  (71%) 

19 

(10%) 

, 19 

(10%) 

6 

Sales  and  service 

168  (59%) 

72 

(25%) 

19 

(7%) 

7 

(2%) 

Other 

20  (56%) 

7 

(19%) 

1 

(3%) 

1 

(3%) 

TOTAL 

1.313  (53%) 

579 

(23%) 

298 

(12%) 

115 

(5%) 

* Percentages  shown  in  this  table  relate  to  the  total  number  of  technicians  employed 
in  each  functional  area.  The  numbers  and  percentages  in  each  functional  area  cannot 
be  added  since  some  technicians  in  that  area  attended  more  than  one  type  of  course. 
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TABLE  6— TRAINEE  TECHNICIANS:  LEVEL  OF  COURSES 
ATTENDED  AT  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS*  BY 
FUNCTIONAL  AREA 


Function  al  area 


Research  and  development 
Design  and  drawing 
Production — 

Planning  and  estimat- 
ing   

organization,  methods, 
work  study 
supervision 
plant  engineering, 
operation  and  main- 
tenance , 

Plant  installation  and  main- 
tenance , . 

Quality  control,  testing, 

inspection  and  analysis 

Sales  and  service 
Other  


Below  technician 
level,  e.g.,  trade 
course 


3 (30%) 

15  (13%) 


TOTAL 


3 

21 


(21%) 

(15%) 

(30%) 


(9%) 


3 (25%) 

4 (36%) 

2 (33%) 


56  (20%) 


Technician  level,  ! Above  technician 
e.g.,  certificate  1 ,ev|l>  e.g.,  part 
course  ! of  degree  or 
I diploma  course 


4 (40%) 
95  (83%) 


12  (63%) 

16  (80%) 
18  (25%) 


7 (64%) 
1 (100%) 

5 (42%) 

6 (55%) 
3 (50%) 


167  (61%) 


10 


(30%) 

(2%) 


(5%) 

(5%) 

(1%) 


(9%) 

(17%) 


(4%) 


* Percentages  shown  in  this  table  relate  to  the  total  number  of  trainee  technicians 
employed  in  each  functional  area.  The  numbers  and  percentages  in  each  functional  area 
cannot  be  adoed  since  some  trainees  in  that  area  attended  more  than  one  level  of  course. 


tion,  just  over  50  per  cent  were  found  to  be  working  in  such  functional  areas 
as  research  and  development  or  design  and  drawing.  The  majority  (56  per 
cent)  of  those  who  had  attended  technologist-level  courses  were  also  employed 
in  these  two  functional  areas. 

Among  trainee  technicians,  a high  proportion  (61  per  cent)  were  found 
to  be  attending  technician-level  courses.  Table  6 shows  that,  in  contrast  to  the 
types  of  educational  courses  attended  by  technicians,  only  56  trainees  (20 
per  cent)  were  undertaking  courses  at  below  the  technician  level.  With  the 
exception  of  those  engaged  in  production  supervision,  the  majority  in  all  func- 
tional areas  were  attending  technician-level  courses.  Drawing  and  design 
trainee  technicians  made  up  almost  three-quarters  of  those  undertaking  these 
courses.  This  represented  almost  83  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  trainee 
technicians  engaged  in  design  and  drawing. 

Trainees  attending  technical  college  courses  were  mainly  doing  so  on 
a part-time  basis.  In  most  cases  time-off  to  attend  lectures  during  the  day  was 
granted  where  suitable  courses  were  available. 

The  number  of  trainee  technicians  taking  part  of  a diploma  or  degree 
course  was  small  (less  than  4 per  cent). 


In-plant  training 

Firms  were  asked  to  indicate  the  types  of  in-plant  training  which  tech- 
nicians had  received.  Table  7 shows  that  45  per  cent  of  technicians  had  re- 
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TABLE  7— TECHNICIANS:  TYPE  OF  IN-PLANT  TRAINING 
RECEIVED*  BY  FUNCTIONAL  AREA 


. Off-the-job 
Functional  area  | technician 
| training 


Research  and  development 

i 14 

(14%) 

Design  and  drawing 

! 74 

(12%) 

Production — 

planning  and  estimat- 

i 

ing 

38 

(13%) 

organization,  methods, 

work  study  , . 

11 

(7%) 

supervision  , 

67 

(10%) 

plant  engineering, 
operation  and  main- ' 

tenance 

12 

(13%) 

Plant  installation  and  main- 

tenance 

3 

(5%) 

Quality  control,  testing,  i 

inspection  and  analysis  j 

6 

(3%) 

Sales  and  service  . . . . j 

3 

(1%) 

Other  ... 

4 

(11%) 

1 

TOTAL  . . ..  I 

232 

(9%) 

JL 


On-the-job 

technician 

training 

Trade  train- 
ing but  no 
additional 
technician 
training 

i 

i Training 
with 
previous 
employers 

46  (45%) 
292  (47%) 

| 

22  (22%) 
67  (11%) 

1 15  (15%) 

1 140  (23%) 

i 

161  (54%) 

51  (17%) 

44  (15%) 

87  (53%) 
266(41%) 

1 

29  (18%) 
208  (32%) 

28  (17%) 
44  (7%) 

30  (32%)  , 

23  (25%) 

12  (13%) 

27  (43%)  : 

| 

12  (19%) 

12  (19%) 

89  (49%)  ! 
Ill  (39%)  | 
8 (22%)  1 

49  (27%) 
89  (31%) 
2 (6%) 

28  (15%) 
59  (21%) 
5 (14%) 

1,117(45%)|  552  (22%)  j 387  (16%) 


Percentages  shown  in  this  table  relate  to  the  total  number  of  technicians  employed 
in  each  functional  area.  The  numbers  and  percentages  in  each  functional  area  cannot 
be  added  since  some  technicians  in  that  area  received  more  than  one  type  of  training. 

TABLE  8— TRAINEE  TECHNICIANS:  TYPE  OF  IN-PLANT 
TRAINING  BY  FUNCTIONAL  AREA 


Functional  area 

Off-the-job 
; training 

On-the-job 
i training 

Research  and  development 
Design  and  drawing  . 

Production-— 

4 (40%) 

25  (22%) 

4 (40%) 

! 84  (73%) 

planning  and  estimating 

4 (21%) 

14  (74%) 

organization,  methods,  work  study 

! 7 (35%) 

14  (70%) 

supervision  ,,  ...... 

plant  engineering,  operation  and 

; 53  (75%) 

22  (31%) 

maintenance 

Plant  installation  and  maintenance 
Quality  control,  testing,  inspection  and 

3 (27%) 

J 1 (100%) 

6 (55%) 

1 (100%) 

analysis  

4 (33%) 

9 (75%) 

Sales  and  service 

| 1 (9%) 

8 (82%) 

Other 

i 

I 3 (50%) 

2 (33%) 

TOTAL  ...  i 

J05  (38%)  j 

164  (60%) 

* Percentages  shown  in  this  table  relate  to  the  total  number  of  trainee  technicians 
employed  in  each  functional  area.  The  numbers  and  percentages  in  each  functional  area 
cannot  be  added  since  some  trainees  in  that  area  received  more  than  one  type  of  training 
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ceived  some  training  on  the  job.  This  form  of  training  predominated  in  each 
of  the  functional  areas  covered.  Off-the-job  technician  training  (training  in 
a firm’s  training  school  or  annex)  was  less  common  and  only  232  (9  per  cent) 
had  been  trained  in  this  way. 

A considerable  number  of  technicians  (552)  had  received  no  specific 
technician  training  but  had  been  upgraded  without  additional  training  after 
having  completed  an  apprenticeship  or  other  trade  training. 

A further  group  (387)  had  received  their  training  with  previous  em- 
ployers. Over  one-third  of  them  were  employed  in  the  design  and  drawing 
area,  where  the  recruitment  of  ready-trained  technicians  was  apparently  a 
common  practice. 

As  shown  in  Table  8,  38  percent  of  trainee  technicians  were  receiving 
in-plant  training  off  the  job  as  compared  with  9 per  cent  of  technicians  (Table 
7).  However,  on-the-job  training  was  still  the  more  common  method. 


DISCUSSION 

Almost  all  the  technicians  in  this  industry  (96%)  were  employed  on 
work  exploiting  engineering  skills  in  one  form  or  another.  About  half  of  them 
were  engaged  in  direct  and  ancillary  production  functions;  one  in  four  in  design 
and  drawing  work;  one  in  eight  in  technical  sales  and  service  work;  and  the 
remaining  eighth  on  tasks  like  quality  control  and  research  and  development. 

Similarly  almost  half  the  trainee  technicians  were  working  in  or  around 
the  production  area.  However,  a significantly  higher  proportion  of  the  trainees 
was  engaged  in  design  and  drawing  work  (42%)  than  was  the  case  amongst 
fully-skilled  technicians  (25%).  In  large  measure,  this  may  well  have  reflected 
the  more  formalized  training  arrangements  for  design  and  drawing  work  than 
other  classes  of  work  at  this  point  in  time. 

Most  technicians  had  enjoyed  a mixture  of  in-plant  and  technical  educa- 
tion elements  but  there  was  a substantial  reliance  in  the  industry  on  technicians 
with  either  only  trade-level  technical  education  and  on-the-job  training  at 
technician  level  or  trade-level  technical  education  without  any  additional  in- 
plant  training  at  the  technician  level.  Only  23%  had  completed  technician- 
level  technical  college  courses  successfully,  and  another  17%  partially  com- 
pleted courses  on  this  level  or  above. 

A small  minority  of  technicians  had  in  fact  received  no  technical  educa- 
tion at  all,  but  had  progressed  to  technician  status  by  a process  of  continual 
upgrading  over  the  course  of  their  working  lives.  Their  technical  expertise 
was  therefore  likely  to  be  a product  of  either  on-or-off-the-job  training  in 
plants  in  the  functional  area  in  which  they  worked. 

By  and  large,  the  remaining  background  of  those  working  in  such  areas 
as  production  planning  and  estimating,  industrial  engineering  and  work  study, 
sales  and  service  and  plant  engineering  and  maintenance  typified  the  training 
pattern  for  technicians  in  the  industry  as  a whole,  i.e.  over  half  of  them  had 
completed  trade  courses  and  in  the  order  of  one-third  of  them  had  completed 
or  else  begun  technician  courses. 

The  most  highly  trained  groups  were  those  working  in  design  and  drawing 
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offices  and  in  research  and  development  functions,  over  half  of  whom  had 
either  completed  or  partially  completed  technical  education  courses  at  or  above 
technician  level.  Such  qualifications  seemed  to  be  required  more  of  technicians 
working  in  these  fields  than  elsewhere.  Again,  those  working  in  these  fields 
were  amongst  those  usually  selected  to  attend  the  limited  off-the-job-in-plant 
training  afforded  technicians. 

By  contrast,  the  educational  background  of  technicians  working  in  such 
areas  as  production  supervision,  plant  installation  and  quality  control  was 
frequently  below  the  standard  attained  by  others.  As  to  in-plant  training, 
technicians  in  the  latter  two  fields,  i.e.  plant  installation  and  quality  control, 
tended  more  often  than  others  to  undergo  no  specific  in-plant  technician 
training. 

Technicians  figured  amongst  the  categories  of  scarce  manpower  in  the  in- 
dustry, with  vacancies  for  the  design  and  drawing,  research  and  production 
planning  areas  particularly  high.  These  areas  already  accounted  for  about  40% 
of  the  technicians  in  the  industry,  and  they  were  amongst  those  for  which 
training  to  an  advanced  level  was  most  often  needed.  The  broad  indication 
given  that  between  1968  and  197^,  the  firms  surveyed,  representing  almost 
one-third  of  the  current  employment  in  the  industry,  expected  their  employ- 
ment of  technicians  to  increase  by  almost  19%,  pointed  to  a required  rate 
of  growth  in  manpower  on  this  level  of  skill  probably  greater  than  would  be 
shown  in  overall  employment.  Growth  employment  between  1968  and  1973 
might  be  expected  to  run  to  about  14%,  if  broad  manufacturing  trends  obtain. 

The  problem  posed  for  the  industry  in  seeking  to  meet  this  requirement 
for  technicians  was  that  the  number  of  trainee  technicians  in  many  functional 
areas  was  small.  With  the  exception  of  trainee  draftsmen,  where  the  ratio  of 
trainees  to  fully-skilled  technicians  was  approximately  1:5.  the  prevailing 
ratio  was  rather  nearer  one  trainee  to  every  nine  technicians  in  the  main  func- 
tional areas  of  technician  employment.  The  inference  to  be  drawn  is  that  many 
of  the  future  technicians  in  all  those  areas  will  either  continue  to  assume  their 
responsibilities  without  specific  education  or  prior  training  on  the  technician's 
level,  or  will  be  recruited  from  amongst  a possibly  larger  drop-out  of  diploma- 
or  degree-level  students.  Either  way,  it  seems  that  little  planning  for  the  suc- 
cession of  specifically-trained  technicians  is  being  done,  and  certainly  less  than 
for  either  tradesmen  or  technologists.  This  is  shown  by  the  ratio  of  trainees 
to  qualified  men  on  these  levels.  In  the  former  case,  the  ratio  of  apprentices 
to  craftsmen  or  tradesmen  in  the  industry  was  of  the  order  of  1 :4  and  in  the 
latter  case,  the  ratio  of  trainee  technologists  to  professional  manpower  working 
in  technical  posts  was  of  the  order  of  1:3. 

For  certain  areas  of  technician  employment,  therefore  the  question  may 
be  asked  whether  given  the  inevitable  lead  time  in  instituting  improved  prac- 
tices, the  ostensibly  informal  training  arrangements  which  currently  operate 
are  likely  to  provide  the  quality  of  training  needed  for  highly  competent  per- 
formance of  duties  on  this  level  over  the  next  decade.  In  the  absence  of 
improved  training  arrangements  in  the  medium-term,  the  same  question  might 
be  asked  of  the  next  period  beyond  that. 
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THE  TRAINING  OF  TECHNICIANS  OVERSEAS— 

A REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE 

PAMELA  HENDY 
Industrial  Services  Branch 
Department  of  Labour  and  National  Service 

No  attempt  at  a precise  and  detailed  definition  for  the  term  ‘technician' 
has  succeeded  in  encompassing  the  whole  range  of  occupations  in  industry 
and  commerce  broadly  regarded  as  being  at  technician  level.  For  this  reason 
the  1966  Hudderfield  Conference  on  the  Education  and  Training  of  Tech- 
nicians1 identified  technicians  as  being  those  people  employed  in  a broad 
spectrum  of  occupations  lying  between  the  craftsman,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
professional  or  technologist,  on  the  other. 

However,  it  is  often  impossible  to  draw  clear-cut  lines  separating  certain 
highly-skilled  craftsman  and  process  workers  from  technicians;  nor  can  the 
well-qualified  technician  always  be  easily  distinguished  from  some  technolo- 
gists with  similar  levels  of  responsibility.2 

These  difficulties  have  led  some  writers8  to  advance  the  view  that  tech- 
nician occupations  can  be  subdivided  into  two  main  groups,  one  at  the  lower 
level  variously  termed  junior,  industrial,  or  super-trade  and  one  at  the  higher 
or  sub-profesional  level.  According  to  Woolhouse  and  Haxby4  the  danger  of 
this  dichotomy  is  that  it  is  usually  based  on  educational  criteria  which,  by  their 
very  existence,  assume  an  identifiable  distinction  between  practical  abilities 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  scale  and  intellectual  abilities  at  the  other.  They  argue 
that  the  work  to  be  done  by  the  technician  rather  than  the  education  he  has 
acquired  should  provide  the  basis  of  any  attempt  at  definition. 

Understandably,  much  of  the  discussion  about  technicians  has  tended  to 
centre  on  the  engineering  field.  However,  French1  points  out  that  the  term 
is  now  not  only  widly  applied  to  groups  of  occupations  in  the  chemical,  metal- 
lurgical, medical  and  textile  industries,  but  also  includes  broadly  parallel 
groups  of  middle-level  occupations  in  the  business  and  commercial  fields. 

TECHNICIAN  MANPOWER  REQUIREMENTS 

Attempts  to  establish  industry’s  present  and  future  demands  for  tech- 
nician manpower  have  been  made  in  recent  years  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
France,  North  America  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

United  Kingdom 

In  Britain,  in  1965,  a survey  conducted  by  the  Committee  on  Manpower 
Resources  for  Science  and  Technology5  found  that,  in  the  sectors  of  employ- 
ment covered,*  the  total  number  of  persons  perfojjning  functions  which  con- 
formed to  the  descriptionf  of  technician  was  about  622,000,  compared  with 
some  211,000  scientists  and  technologists  employed  in  the  same  sectors.  It  also 
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obtained  employers’  estimates  of  future  technician  employment  amounting  to 
708,000  technicians  in  1968 — representing  a growth  of  4.4  per  cent  annually 
on  the  1965  figures.  By  comparison  the  average  annual  growth  rate  in  civilian 
employment  during  the  period  from  1963  to  1966  (the  latest  figures  available) 
was  just  under  1 per  cent.(; 

The  Committee  noted  that  technician  manpower  was  being  obtained 
largely  by  upgrading  craftsmen  and  operatives.  However,  it  expressed  the 
view  that  this  could  not  continue  to  be  a satisfactory  source,  mainly  because 
general  educational  policies  had  led  to  increasing  numbers  of  students  continu- 
ing their  education  beyond  school  leaving  age,  thus  reducing  the  number  of 
able  people  entering  crafts  which  are  the  major  source  of  technician  recruit- 
ment in  industry.  The  point  being  made  was  that  apprenticeship  can  no  longer 
be  relied  on  as  the  main  source  of  technicians.  In  future,  these  would  be  drawn 
largely  from  students  taking  technician  courses.  The  next  few  years  might 
therefore  see  the  development  of  an  acute  shortage  unless  larger  numbers 
qualified. 


France 


In  France,  a Manpower  Committee7  was  set  up  in  connection  with  the 
Fifth  Economic  Plan  to  consider  skilled  manpower  supply  and  demand  and 
to  recommend  a co-ordinated  training  policy.  A study  was  made  based  on 
data  assembled  by  the  National  Institute  for  Demographic  Research  of  the 
occupational  categories  of  the  entire  work  force.  In  broad  terms  the  Committee 
concluded  that,  for  the  period  1962-70,  the  demand  for  technician  skills  would 
increase  by  56  per  cent.  It  was  considered  unlikely  that  the  school  system 
would  be  able  to  meet  this  demand  by  1970. 

North  America 


In  the  United  States  the  National  Science  Foundation  and  the  Bureau 
of  Labour  Statistics8  estimated  some  five  years  ago  that  an  annual  growth 
rate  of  6.7  per  cent  would  be  required  in  order  to  meet  the  demand  for  tech- 
nicians t in  the  civilian  economy  by  1970.  By  comparison  the  annual  growth 
rate  of  the  civilian  labour  force  during  1965  to  1966,  for  example,  amounted 
to  a little  under  1.8  percent.9  It  was  also  estimated  that  in  order  to  meet  de- 
mand requirements  an  average  of  69,700  technicians  would  need  to  be  trained 
each  year.8  As  against  this,  it  was  estimated  that  only  16,000  technicians  were 
graduating  from  technical  programmes  each  year.10 

In  Canada,  the  then  Technical  and  Vocational  Training  Branch  of  the 
Department  of  Labour10  estimated  in  1966  that  the  annual  national  output  of 


? ‘Employers  in  the  public  sector,  including  education,  and  a stratified  random 
sample  of  manufacturing  industry  and  construction,  as  well  as  in  certain  other  fields’ 
tInt  C??r  tecbmcaI  supporting  staff  occupying  a position  between 

°f  h qua’!fied  scient,sk  engineer  or  technologist  on  the  one  hand  and  the  skilled 
foreman  or  craftsman  or  operative  on  the  other’. 

t Defined  for  the  purposes  of  statistical  analysis  as  dl  persons  eneaeed  in  work 

toqknow^Moe^rn8> ^ Iif°’  engineering  and  mathematical  sciences' comparable 

to  knowledge  acquired  through  technical  institute,  junior  college,  or  other  formal 
high  school  training  or  through  equivalent  on-the-job  training  or  experience  *5 
emp  oyees  in  positions  requiring  the  indicated  level  of  knowledge  and draining’  are 
craftsmen  ?®ard^SF  of  J°b  tltIe  ™d  company  department  in  which  Employed.  Excludes 
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formally  trained  technicians  would  need  to  be  increased  from  4,000  to  between 
8,000  and  12,000  by  1970. 

Soviet  Union 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  Zabelin,11  Chief  Expert  on  Manpower  Resources  of 
the  State  Economic  Council  of  Ministers  of  the  U.S.S.R.  reported  in  1962 
that  the  need  for  technicians  was  increasing,  but  that  the  expanding  require- 
ments were  being  adequately  met.  The  numbers  of  technicians  and  supervisors 
trained  had  almost  doubled  during  the  period  1940-61.  Earlier,  in  1961,  De 
Witt12  had  reported  that  many  semi-professional  technicians  in  the  petroleum 
and  machine  building  industries  had  been  employed  in  skilled-worker  occu- 
pations because  of  an  over-supply  of  technicians.  However,  it  was  reported 
in  19631*  that  the  Central  Statistics  Office  planned  to  undertake  a census  of 
the  specialists  employed  in  different  sectors  of  the  economy  in  order  to  track 
down  those  whose  actual  employment  did  not  correspond  to  the  specialization 
for  which  they  were  trained.  This  was  one  of  a series  of  measures  aimed  at 
providing  a sufficient  supply  of  middle-level  technicians  so  that  by  1970  there 
would  be. three  to  four  technicians  to  one  engineer. 

TECHNICIAN  TRAINING  ARRANGEMENTS 
On-the-job  Training 

It  is  a characteristic  of  the  technician  manpower  estimates  outlined  above 
that  the  demand  estimates  are  based  on  data  obtained  from  industry,  while 
estimates  of  likely  supply  are  derived  from  the  expected  output  of  the  techni- 
cal schools.  However,  it  is  apparent  from  some  of  the  manpower  surveys  that 
a substantial  proportion  of  technicians  is  trained  entirely  on  the  job.  For 
example,  the  United  Kingdom  Committee  on  Manpower  Resources  for  Science 
and  Technology  reported5  that  a large  proportion  of  technicians  surveyed  in 
1960  and  in  1965  had  been  trained  entirely  within  industry.  In  identifying 
technicians,  the  Committee  had  considered  the  job  being  done  rather  than 
the  qualifications  held  as  the  essential  criterion.  The  results  showed  that  only 
a minority  of  technical  supporting  staff  possessed  formal  qualifications.  (See 
Table  1) 

Similarly,  Rosen14  and  De  Witt12  claim  that,  although  there  has  been  no 
determination  in  the  United  States  of  the  numbers  of  technicians  trained  by 
sources  other  than  formal  education  institutes,  it  is  probable  that  the  armed 
forces  and  industry  are  the  principal  trainers  of  technicians. 

Little  information  appears  to  be  available  on  the  numbers  of  technicians 
in  Western  Europe  who  obtain  their  skills  by  in-industry  training  and  experi- 
ence only,  and  about  the  nature  of  their  training.  However,  it  has  been  re- 
ported15 that,  in  Italy,  two-thirds  of  the  total  number  of  technicians  are  ob- 
tained by  upgrading  skilled  workers. 

Nevertheless  accounts  in  the  literature  of  technician  training  arrangements 
overseas  generally  relate  only  to  formal  training  in  technical  institutions,  ex- 
cept for  a few  descriptions  of  on-the-job  training  schemes  in  the  larger  firms. 

In  the  United  States  for  example,  a number  of  the  larger  undertakings, 
among  them  the  General  Electric  Company,  Chrysler  Corporation  and  Radio 
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TABLE  1.  Qualifications  held  by  Technical  Supporting  Staff,  shown  as  Percentage 
of  all  such  Staff 

Technician  s Other 


Degree  or 
equivalent 
or  higher 

Ordinary 

Certificate 
of  the  City 
and  Guilds 

qualifications, 
treming 
within  firms 

National 

National 

of  London 

and  no  formal 

Certificate 

Certificate 

Institute,  or 

training  or 

or  Diploma 

or  Diploma 

equivalent 

qualifications 

% 

% 

% 

% 

1960  Survey  of  the  Chemi- 
cal and  Engineering  In- 

dustries 

14 

13 

4 

69 

1965  Manpower  Survey  (all 

sectors  covered) 

17 

14 

9 

60 

Source:  Report  on  the  1965  Triennial  Manpower  Survey  of  Engineers,  Technolo- 
gists, Scientists  and  Technical  Supporting  Staff.  H.M.S.O.,  London,  October  1966, 
p.  23. 


Corporation  of  America  have  initiated  training  programmes  as  a means  of 
developing  their  own  technicians.14  De  GroatHi  describes  a course  developed 
by  General  Electric  for  technicians  concerned  with  numerical  control  systems 
which,  because  of  their  complexity  and  uniqueness,  were  not  adequately 
covered  by  external  institutional  courses  of  training. 

Similarly,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Woolhouse  and  Haxby4  describe  the 
Rolls-Royce  Company’s  programme  for  training  technicians  which  consists 
of  a comprehensive  in-plant  programme  of  training,  combined  with  block  re- 
lease institutional  training. 

Training  in  Technical  Colleges  and  Institutions 

Whilst  formal  arrangements  for  training  technicians  overseas  appear  to 
be  still  in  the  formative  stages,  Warren  states  that  a comparative  study  of 
existing  practices17  has  shown  three  distinct  patterns  to  be  emerging:  technical 
education  followed  by  practical  training  in  employment;  some  form  of  practical 
training  in  employment,  followed  by  further  full-time  education;  and,  thirdly, 
some  form  of  sandwich  training  where  the  two  components  are  combined. 

Technical  Education  preceding  Practical  Training  in  Employment:  Technical 
institutions  in  a number  of  countries  provide  full-time  courses  for  students 
who  have  completed  their  secondary  education  but  who  have  not  yet  entered 
employment.  In  France,  for  example,  the  lycee  technique  provides  full-time 
formal  training  for  technicians  at  three  different  levels.17  These  levels — the 
agent  technique,  said  to  be  at  the  boundary  between  the  craftsman  and  the 
technician,  the  technicien  and  the  technicien  superieur — comprise  the  greater 
part  of  the  technician  work  force.18  The  agent  technique  and  the  technicien 
qualifications  are  not  awarded  until  after  a period  of  practical  experience  and 
training  in  industry.  All  three  courses  may  be  taken  on  a part-time  basis.17 

Institutional  training  of  lower-level  technicians  in  Italy  is  provided  for  in 
the  instituto  professionale,  whilst  ‘middle-level’  technicians  attend  the  instituto 
tecnico.  Courses  are  normally  full-time  although  evening  courses  are  also  pro- 
vided. The  first  ‘higher  technician’  or  tecnici  superior!  group  graduated  in  1964 
although  arrangements  for  training  this  level  of  technician  had  not  yet  been 
fully  developed.17  Courses  for  higher  technicians  are  presently  provided  by 
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the  institute  tecnico  and  full-time  students  spend  two  months  of  each  year  in 
industrial  employment  appropriate  to  their  speciality. 

In  the  United  States,  technical  institutes  and  junior  and  community 
colleges  provide  courses  for  students  who  have  not  yet  entered  employment.10 
These  arc  usually  on  a full-time  basis.  In  thirty-seven  technical  institutions 
surveyed  by  the  Engineering  Manpower  Commission10  during  1965  and  1966, 
part-time  technician  enrolments  represented  only  one-fifth  of  total  technician 
enrolments. 

In  Canada,  too,  full-time  courses  in  a wide  variety  of  technician  occupa- 
tions are  provided  in  institutes  of  technology  for  students  who  have  not  yet 
entered  employment.  Since  1960,  the  Federal  Government  has  encouraged 
formal  training  of  this  type  by  reimbursing  the  Provinces  for  50  per  cent  of 
their  expenditure  on  approved  technician  training  programmes.10  It  has  been 
estimated-0  that,  under  this  legislation,  almost  500  million  dollars  had  been 
spent  by  1962  in  expanding  technical  education  facilities  and  programmes 
across  Canada.  As  a result  the  number  of  persons  entering  formal  training 
courses  for  technicians  has  more  than  doubled. 

While  the  British  technical  college  provides  formal  courses  for  technicians 
predominantly  on  a part-time  basis;  full-time  Ordinary,  and  Higher,  National 
Diploma  courses  are  offered  for  the  higher-level  technician.17 

Technical  Education  following  Practical  Training  in  Employment:  In  the 

Soviet  Union,  institutional  arrangements  for  educating  technicians  are  closely 
integrateu  with  on-the-job  training  within  industry. 

Russian  writers21  have  emphasized  the  links  that  exist  between  educa- 
tional and  economic  development  policies.  For  example,  in  1958,  a Law  on 
‘Strengthening  the  Links  between  School  and  Life  for  a Further  Development 
of  the  System  of  National  Education’  laid  emphasis  on  the  close  integration 
of  school  and  industry.  In  practice  this  has  meant  priority  of  admission  to  the 
technical  schools*  to  candidates  nominated  by  industry,  and  preference  for 
those  who  have  had  relevant  employment  experience.  Day  students  are  re- 
quired to  gain  further  industrial  experience  by  spending  between  a third  and 
a half  of  their  total  study  period  in  full-time  employment.  During  such  periods 
of  employment  trainee  technicians  continue  their  studies  by  attending  part- 
time  evening  classes.  It  was  anticipated  that,  as  a result  of  these  measures, 
50  per  cent  of  trainee  technicians  attending  the  technical  schools  would  be 
enrolled  on  i . part-time  basis  by  1965.22 

In  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  special  technical  schools  or  Fach- 
schulen  have  been  developed  for  training  technicians.28  Entry  to  the  Fachschu- 
len  usually  requires  students  to  have  completed  a period  of  full-time  training 
in  industry,  usually  as  apprentices.  Training  may  be  part-time  or  full-time. 
There  are  also  a number  of  higher-level  technical  schools,  the  Ingenieurschulen 
which  requires  full-time  attendance  and  lead  to  higher  technician  levels  or  be- 
yond.28 These  also  require  entrants  to  have  completed  a period  of  industrial 
training,  usually  in  the  form  of  a student  apprenticeship. 

*The  expression  ‘technical  school'  has  been  used  here  for  the  institution  in  the 
Soviet  Union  known  as  the  ‘technikum—.  The  main  function  of  the  ‘technikum’  is  to 
provide  formal  institutional  training  for  technicians. 
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Technical  Education  during  Employment:  Some  other  Western  European 
countries  also  require  technicians  to  undergo  periods  of  full-time  study  in  tech- 
nical schools,  interspersed  with  or  preceded  by  periods  of  industrial  training 
and  experience.  For  example,  in  the  Netherlands,  higher  technicians  receive 
a period  of  employment  experience  sandwiched  between  full-time  study 
periods  at  technical  college.  Similarly,  lower-level  technicians  are  also  re- 
quired to  combine  full-time  study  with  periods  of  employment.-1  In  Denmark, 
too,  junior  technicians  are  trained  on  a ‘sandwich’  basis  involving  two  periods 
of  six  months  at  a technical  school  separated  by  a year’s  practical  experience 
on  the  job.  These  trainees  have  usually  already  completed  a period  of  appren- 
tice training.-4 

The  training  of  crafsmen  and  technicians  in  the  United  Kingdom  has 
traditionally  depended  *upon  the  on-the-job  training  provided  by  industry, 
supplemented  by  part-time  study  during  the  day  or  evening  at  technical 
colleges.1  The  effectiveness  of  part-time  courses  in  technical  colleges  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  investigation  and  criticism.-'1  In  1961  a White  Paper  on 
‘Better  Opportunities  in  Technical  Education’  proposed  the  introduction  of 
‘sandwich’  and  ‘block  release’  courses  for  technicians  which  would  integrate 
institutional  and  job  training  elements.  One  outcome  of  these  recommenda- 
tions was  the  introduction,  for  the  first  time,  of  new  certificate  courses  specially 
designed  for  technician  training  by  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute. 

However,  as  one  writer17  points  out,  it  still  remains  an  unresolved  ques- 
tion whether  the  education  of  a technician  should  precede  his  practical  training 
in  employment  (as  in  a French  lycee  technique),  follow  some  period  of  appren- 
ticeship (as  in  the  Ingenieurschule  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany),  or 
adopt  a ‘sandwich’  form  by  alternating  periods  of  college  with  practical  ex- 
perience (as  in  the  United  Kingdom).  It  would  seem  that  in  no  country  does 
any  one  pattern  of  formal  training  exist  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  In  all 
countries,  depending  on  such  factors  as  finance,  potential  co-operation  from 
industry  and  the  type  of  educational  establishment  available  or  contemplated, 
a variety  of  methods  of  imparting  technician  skills  are  in  use. 

RECENT  TRENDS  IN  TECHNICIAN  TRAINING 

The  recent  trend  in  a number  of  countries  has  been  towards  developing 
a planned  approach  to  the  training  of  technicians  both  on  the  job  and  in  educa- 
tional institutions.  In  Britain,  for  example,  a White  Paper  published  in  1962 
adumbrated  the  Government's  proposals  for  a nation-wide  policy  for  training 
in  which  industry,  the  Government  and  the  technical  education  authorities 
would  all  play  a part.  According  to  Sir  James  Dunnett20,  the  resulting  legis- 
lation* has  demanded  a much  more  systematic  approach  to  technician  train- 
ing within  individual  undertakings. 

For  example,  the  Engineering  Industry  Training  Board,  established  in 
1964  under  the  Industrial  Training  Act,  has  closely  analysed  technician, 
amongst  other  skills,  as  a first  step  in  developing  programmes  for  the  industry. 
The  board  has  since  recommended27  that  first-year  technician  and  craft  train- 
ing should  follow  a broad-based  course  of  skill  development,  since  the  basic 
skills  and  knowledge  required  are  common  to  both. 


In  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Minister  of  Specialized  and  Higher  Secondary 
Education  announced  in  1966  that,  as  a means  of  improving  the  organization 
of  practical  training,  production  training  undertakings  would  in  future  be 
permanently  attached  to  the  corresponding  educational  institutions.-8 

In  an  attempt  to  match  the  training  provided  in  the  institutions  more 
closely  to  the  skill  requirements  of  industry,  the  Manpower  Training  Branch 
of  the  Federal  Department  of  Manpower  and  Immigration  in  Canada  is  under- 
taking an  analysis  of  the  occupational  fields  in  which  technicians  are  em- 
ployed.10 Similarly,  measures  introduced  in  May  1963  in  the  Soviet  Union 
required  estimates  to  be  made  of  industry’s  need  for  middle-level  technicians 
and  of  training  requirements  resulting  from  technical  progress.13 

One  significant  trend  in  formal  training  in  technical  institutions  is  to- 
wards developing  courses  specifically  for  technicians.  The  1966  Huddersfield 
Conference1  stressed  that  each  course  for  each  kind  of  technician  should  have 
its  own  integrity;  it  should  not  be  planned  as  a continuous  progression 
leading  to  professional  qualifications.  The  Conference  acknowledged,  however, 
that  provision  should  be  made  for  the  more  able  student  to  progress  to  more 
advanced  levels. 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  a gradual  move  away  from  narrow  specialization 
in  technician  training  has  been  reported.-1  It  was  stated  that  greater  attention 
would  be  paid  to  developing  flexibility  in  technician  training  which  would 
permit  greater  adaptability  to  technological  change  and  place  less  reliance  on  a 
limited  range  of  manipulative  skills. 

In  Canada,  technician  and  technologist  training  programmes  are  co- 
ordinated on  a national  basis  by  a National  Technical  and  Vocational 
Advisory  Council,  appointed  by  the  Federal  Government.  An  advisory  sub- 
committee of  the  Council,  representative  of  industries,  government,  labour 
and  professional  societies,  in  co-operation  with  the  administrators  of  the 
schools  makes  recommendations  regarding  entry,  duration  and  content  of  the 
programmes.10 


SUMMING  UP 

All  countries  covered  in  this  review  have  been  experiencing  a rapidly 
increasing  demand  for  technicians. 

Surveys  in  several  countries  show  that  the  majority  of  technicians  become 
qualified  through  on-the-job  training  and  experience,  only  a minority  having 
completed  institutional  courses. 

Except  as  regards  the  Soviet  Union,  doubts  having  been  expressed  about 
the  capacity  of  the  technical  education  institutions  to  meet  technician  train- 
ing requirements  in  the  foreseeable  future.  The  implication  would  seem 
to  be  that  a substantial  proportion  of  technicians  will  continue  to  be  trained 
within  industry. 

Nevertheless,  the  literature  tends  to  be  mainly  preoccupied  with  institu- 
tional arrangements  for  technician  training,  except  for  a few  accounts  of 
on-the-job  training  schemes  in  the  larger  firms.  With  regard  to  institutional 
arrangements,  it  appears  that  in  all  countries  there  exists  a variety  of  methods 

* The  Industrial  Training  Act,  1964, 
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of  training  technicians.  However,  most  countries  emphasize  the  value  of  full- 
time practical  experience  in  employment  in  association  with  institutional  train- 
ing. In  countries,  such  as  the  United  Kingdom,  where  industrial  experience 
takes  up  the  major  pan  or  a substantial  proportion  of  the  trainees’  time,  the 
trend  is  towards  planning  and  directing  the  industrial  experience  as  part  of  the 
total  training  process. 

In  a number  of  countries,  technician  skills  are  being  closely  examined 
with  the  object  of  designing  courses  specifically  for  technicians,  taking  account 
of  industry’s  requirements  and  the  need  for  adaptability  in  the  light  of  tech- 
nological change. 

As  a final  comment,  it  is  apparent  that  the  picture  emerging  from  the 
available  literature  on  technician  training  practices  in  industrialized  countries 
throughout  the  world  is  incomplete.  Important  gaps  exist,  not  only  in  respect 
of  particular  countries  (notably  Japan),  but  in  relation  to  the  training  of  tech- 
nicians within  industrial  undertakings. 
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DEVELOPMENTS  IN  TECHNICIAN  EDUCATION  AND 
TRAINING  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 


An  earlier  article1  in  this  Journal  reviewed  the  literature  on  the  training 
of  technicians  overseas.  This  paper  deals  briefly  with  two  recent  publications 
which  incorporate  far-reaching  proposals  for  the  future  of  technician  education 
and  training  in  Britain.  The  first  of  these — ‘The  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Technician  Courses  and  Examinations’,  commonly  known  as  The  Haslegrave 
Report- — is  primarily  concerned  with  arrangements  for  the  education  of  tech- 
nicians. The  second* — ‘The  Training  of  Technician  Engineers’,  prepared  by 
the  Engineering  Industry  Training  Board — sets  out  recommendations  for  the 
training  of  technician  engineers  in  industry. 


THE  HASLEGRAVE  REPORT 

At  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Education  and  Science,  a 
Committee  was  set  up  in  Britain  by  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Edu- 
cation for  Industry  and  Commerce  to  review  the  national  pattern  and  organi- 
zation of  technician  courses  and  examinations.  The  Committee,  comprising 
thirteen  members  representative  of  educational  bodies,  industry,  and  trade 
unions,  was  appointed  in  September  1967  under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr  H. 
L.  Haslegrave.  Its  terms  of  reference  were: 

‘to  review  the  provision  for  courses  suitable  for  technicians  at  all  levels 
(including  corresponding  grades  in  non-technical  occupations)  and  to 
consider  what  changes  are  desirable  in  the  present  structure  of  courses 
and  examinations.’ 

The  Committee  prefaced  its  report — which  was  presented  in  1969 — with 
a discussion  of  the  term  ‘technician’.  Acknowledging  the  absence  of  a univer- 
sally applicable  definition,  it  accepted  the  concept  of  a broad  spectrum  of 
occupations  lying  between  those  of  the  qualified  scientist,  engineer,  or  tech- 
nologist on  the  one  hand,  and  the  skilled  foreman,  craftsman  or  operative 
on  the  other.  The  existence  of  a group  of  occupations  requiring  a comparable 
level  and  range  of  skills  in  the  commercial  sector  was  also  accepted*. 

As  to  the  identification  of  technician  occupations,  the  Committee  con- 
cluded that  this  must  rest  essentially  on  an  analysis  of  the  job  functions  per- 
formed. It  was  noted  that  job  analysis  was  also  necessary  as  a basis  for 
establishing  training  and  educational  requirements. 

The  Committee’s  terms  of  reference  precluded  detailed  consideration 
of  the  demand  for  and  supply  of  technicians.  However,  existing  courses  and 
training  arrangements  were  thought  to  be  inadequate  for  present  needs  and 
unlikely  to  be  able  to  cope  with  the  increasing  demand  for  technician  man- 

* No  dear  definition  of  these  occupations  was  given,  other  than  that  they  lay  be- 
tween the  professional  man  or  director  or  departmental  manager  at  one  end,  and  the 
routine  clerk  or  sales  assistant  at  the  other. 
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power.  Additionally,  other  developments  such  as  the  Industrial  Training  Act 
of  1964  had  stimulated  demand  for  educational  courses  for  technicians. 

Suitability  of  the  Present  Pattern  of  Training 

The  Committee  enumerated  the  following  four  principles  which  it  be- 
lieved should  be  incorporated  into  any  recommended  pattern  of  technician 
courses  and  examinations: 

1.  Technician  courses  should  produce  people  capable  not  only  of  meet- 
ing an  immediate  need  for  skill  and  knowledge,  but  of  adapting  to 
the  changing  requirements  of  the  technician  occupation. 

2.  Courses  should  themselves  be  capable  of  being  adapted  to  the  chang- 
ing needs  of  technician  training  as  changes  in  industry  makes  this 
necessary. 

3.  Course  provisions  should  be  able  to  meet  all  reasonable  demand  from 
industry  for  technician  manpower,  and  be  adaptable  to  regional  and 
local  requirements  as  well  as  lending  themselves  to  a simplified 
administrative  structure  leading  to  the  award  of  nationally  acceptable 
qualifications. 

4.  The  pattern  of  courses  should  be  geared  to  the  requirements  of  stu- 
dents who  transfer  from  school  to  further  education.  They  should 
ensure  correct  course  placement,  but  should  allow  for  horizontal  and 
vertical  transfer  within  the  technician  training  system  and  to  systems 
for  training  craftsmen,  technologists,  etc. 

From  an  examination  of  the  existing  pattern  of  technician  courses  the 
Committee  concluded  that  it  was  unsuitable  in  a number  of  respects,  not  only 
for  meeting  present  needs,  but  also  for  the  new  and  changing  needs  likely  to 
arise  in  future.  For  example,  the  present  administrative  machinery  was  divided 
between  a number  of  independent  bodies  with  the  result  that  there  was  no 
consistent  policy  for  meeting  the  demand  for  technician  courses.  Furthermore, 
whilst  there  were  a number  of  courses  available  for  the  technical  sector  of 
industry,  there  were  very  few  comparable  courses  available  for  the  commercial 
sector. 

The  evidence  submitted  to  the  Committee  suggested  that  the  existing 
course  structure  was  not  meeting  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  designed. 
Some  courses,  for  example,  were  attempting  to  meet  conflicting  demands, 
and  the  selection  of  appropriate  courses  was  made  more  difficult  by  the  range 
of  courses  available.  Nor  was  later  transfer  between  courses  facilitated. 

The  Committee,  therefore,  concluded  that  there  was  a need  for  rationali- 
zation and  simplification  of  existing  arrangements  and  for  ensuring  that  a com- 
parable courses  and  examinations  of  a national  character  were  introduced. 

Future  Administrative  and  Co-ordinating  Machinery 

The  Committee  recognized  the  need  for  a single  co-ordinating  body  to 
eisure  a proper  relationship  between  the  standard,  form,  length  and  content 
of  different  types  of  technician  courses  and  examinations,  and  to  provide 
liaison  with  educational  and  other  bodies  responsible  for  awards  in  the  profes- 
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sional  and  craft  areas.  However,  having  regard  to  t,  ; different  educational 
requirements  of  technicians  in  the  technical  and  commercial  sectors  of  in- 
dustry, the  Committee  proposed  the  establishment  of  two  Councils — a Tech- 
nician Education  Council  and  a Business  Education  Council. 

The  Technician  Education  Council  The  functions  proposed  for  the  Techni- 
cian Education  Council  are  to  plan,  administer  and  keep  under  review  the 
development  of  a unified  national  pattern  of  courses  of  technical  education 
for  technicians  in  industry.  It  would  assume  policy  and  planning  responsibility 
for  examinations  and  qualifications,  and  eventually  be  responsible  for  sylla- 
buses and  assessment  and  the  award  of  educational  qualifications.  The  Council 
would  be  a small  policy  making  and  co-ordinating  body,  comprising  some 
15-20  members  drawn  from  the  education  service,  industry  (including  the  In- 
dustrial Training  Boards),  and  the  technician  and  professional  associations. 
It  would  operate  with  the  assistance  of  a number  of  advisory  committees  set 
up  to  do  detailed  syllabus  and  assessment  planning. 

The  Business  Education  Council  Similar  functions  are  proposed  for  the  Busi- 
ness Education  Council  in  the  field  of  business  and  office  studies  at  levels 
below  that  of  first  degree.  However,  because  the  level  of  support  in  the  com- 
munity was  lower  for  business  studies,  and  because  there  was  less  understand- 
ing of  the  concept  of  a ‘technician’  in  this  area,  the  Council’s  first  task  would 
be  to  combat  these  factors,  and  considerable  initial  emphasis  would  need  to  be 
placed  on  course  promotion. 

The  tv/o  Councils  would  be  required  to  develop  strong  consultative  and 
operational  links  and  establish  a standing  consultative  committee  to  keep 
matters  of  common  interest  under  consideration.  The  Councils  would  be  fi- 
nanced from  income  derived  from  examination  and  assessment  fees  with  some 
initial  support  from  government  funds. 

Future  Pattern  of  Courses 

The  Committee  advocated  a pattern  of  courses  which  would: 

• produce  technicians  capable  of  adapting  to  changing  circumstances; 

• provide  for  regular  review; 

• reduce  the  present  multiplicity  of  individual  subject  courses; 

• reflect  an  adequate  balance  between  the  views  of  industrial  and  com- 
mercial organizations  and  educationalists. 

Courses  for  the  technical  sector  should  be  developed  first  in  the  field  of 
engineering,  but  with  the  eventual  aim  of  establishing  broadly  equivalent  stan- 
dards across  the  whole  of  the  industry.  Engineering  was  chosen  because  the 
technician  function  had  been  more  clearly  defined  than  in  other  industries,  and 
the  Engineering  Industry  Training  Board  had  already  developed  training 
recommdations  for  technicians  which  required  a suitable  educational  com- 
plement. The  broad  structure  of  courses  recommended  by  the  Committee  in- 
cluded: 


* A two-year  first  stage  leading  to  a Technician  Certificate  and  designed 
to  provide  a basic  educational  complement  to  the  Engineering  Industry 
Training  Board’s  training  programme.  Entry,  normally  at  16  years  of 
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age,  would  be  flexible  and  would  allow  transfer  to  or  from  craft  level 
courses  if  necessary.  Alternatively,  additional  theoretical  studies  could 
be  undertaken  leading  to  the  award  of  a Technician  Diploma. 

• A second  stage  incorporating  common  core  subjects  followed  by  special 
subject  courses  of  varying  length  and  leading  to  a Higher  Technician 
Certificate  or  Higher  Technician  Diploma.  Entry  would  normally  be 
at  18  years  and  would  also  be  open  to  school  leavers  and  others  with 
appropriate  educational  backgrounds. 

• A third  stage  allowing  for  further  study  of  special  subjects  including 
supervision  and  management  and  with  provision  for  special  courses 
designed  to  provide  for  up-dating,  or  retraining  for  job  change. 

The  proposed  course  structure  would  be  designed  to  allow  any  potential 
technician  to  gain  entry  at  an  appropriate  stage  and  to  progress  according 
to  his  ability.  Allowance  would  also  be  made  for  transfer  and  progression  to 
degree  and  professional  level  courses. 

No  general  change  in  the  existing  pattern  of  courses  for  the  business 
sector  was  recommended,  although  it  was  acknowledged  that  new  style  courses 
could  emerge  following  a full  review  by  the  Business  Education  Council. 

THE  TRAINING  OF  TECHNICIAN  ENGINEERS 

The  Engineering  Industry  Training  Board’s  recommendations  for  the 
training  of  technician  engineers  parallel  the  educational  proposals  contained 
in  the  Haslegrave  Report. 

Identifying  the  Technician  Engineer 

Analysis  of  the  work  of  technician  engineers  by  the  Board  revealed  six 
main  abilities  which  were  required  over  the  whole  range  of  technician  engineer 
occupations,  although  varying  in  degree.  They  are  the  ability  to: 

• use  and  communicate  information 

• measure  or  make  use  of  measurements 

• to  choose  materials  and  components  and  understand  the  processing  of 
materials 

• to  understand  manufacturing  activities  and  the  general  commercial 
organization  and  practice  of  their  firms 

• to  diagnose 

• to  organize  (but  not  necessarily  supervise)  and  give  direction  to  the 
work  of  others. 

The  Board  beieved  that  to  develop  these  abilities  the  average  trainee  re- 
quired a broad  initial  training,  followed  by  training  in  depth  designed  to  lead 
to  a particular  specialization. 

The  Scheme  of  Training 

The  resultant  scheme  of  training  recommended  by  the  Board  comprised 
three  elements — basic  training,  general  training,  and  objective  training — each 
with  a component  of  further  education. 
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Basic  Training.  This  would  be  a period  of  initial  training  designed  to  provide 
a broad  understanding  of  enginering  principles  and  practice.  It  was  felt  that 
the  criteria  for  basic  training  of  craft  and  technician  trainees  required  a period 
of  first  year  off-the-job  training  provided  by  trained  instructors  in  special 
training  areas.  Training  would  include  elements  of  induction  and  safety  and 
should  be  designed  to  provide  a broadly  based  programme  of  practical  ex- 
perience with  day  or  block  release  for  further  education. 

General  Training.  Following  the  period  of  basic  training,  a period  of  general 
training  for  all  technicians  engineer  trainees  would  cover  the  areas  of: 

• design  appreciation 

• manufacturing  practice 

• control  techniques 

• commercial  maters 

• communication. 

Training  provided  in  each  of  these  areas  would  vary  in  emphasis  and  depth 
according  to  the  trainees’  selected  areas  of  specialization  and  the  particular 
positions  for  which  each  trainee  was  being  prepared. 

Objective  Training.  A period  of  objective  training  designed  to  develop  exper- 
tise in  a particular  function,  would  be  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
individual  trainee  in  preparation  for  a specific  job.  Training  programmes 
developed  for  this  period  of  training  should  be  based  on  detailed  job  analysis. 

* * * 

Although  the  Haslegrave  Report  was  presented  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  Education  and  Science  towards  the  end  of  1969,  no  steps  have  been  taken 
to  date  to  implement  the  recommendations  contained  in  the  Report.  The 
recommendations  prepared  by  the  Engineering  Industry  Training  Board  on 
the  training  of  technician  engineers  were  scheduled  to  come  into  operation 
from  September  1970  in  those  firms  within  the  Board’s  scope. 
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The  Work  and  Training  of  Technical 
Instructors  in  25  Undertakings 


MARGARET  WOOKEY 

Industrial  Services  Branch 
Department  of  Labour  and  National  Service 


A survey  conducted  during  19661  disclosed  that  about  one  in  four  of  the  relatively 
large*  manufacturing  undertakings  covered  employed  full-time  technical  instruc- 
tors, To  obtain  a more  detailed  picture  of  the  work  and  training  of  full-time 
technical  instructors!  in  Australian  industry  a further  survey,  by  interview  with 
appropriate  executives,  was  made  early  in  1967  covering  twenty-five  private  and 
government  undertakings. 

The  undertakings  selected,  which  were  located  in  Sydney,  Melbourne  and 
Adelaide,  were  known  to  employ  full-time  instructors  and  to  provide  training  . 
for  them  within  their  own  organisations. 

Of  the  25  undertakings,  22  were  private  enterprises,  two  were  State  Govern- 
ment instrumentalities  and  one  a Commonwealth  instrumentality.  Six  employed 
over  5,000  people,  sixteen  between  1,000  and  5,000,  two  between  500  and  1,000, 
and  one  under  500,  The  industries  represented  were:  air  transport,  and  manufac- 
ture of  metals,  textiles,  paper,  chemicals  and  oils,  food,  plant  and  machinery, 
vehicles,  and  electrical  machinery,  cables  and  equipment. 


EMPLOYMENT  OF  TECHNICAL  INSTRUCTORS 

The  25  undertakings  employed,  between  them,  271  full-time  instructors. 

On  the  whole  the  instructional  workforce  of  these  undertakings  appeared  to 
be  very  stable.  In  most  cases  the  number  of  instructors  remained  fairly  constant, 
and  vacancies  occurred  only  infrequently.  For  example,  one  undertaking  with 
eleven  instructors  reported  that  a replacement  was  rarely  necessary.  Another  with 
the  same  number  of  instructors  had  replaced  one  of  them  about  every  five  years; 
and  another  with  five  instructors  had  found  that  one  of  these  had  to  be  replaced, 
on  the  average,  every  two  years. 

* i.e.  those  with  more  than  1,000  employees. 

t For  the  purposes  of  the  survey  a full-time  instructor  was  defined  as  a person  primarily 
engaged  in  training  others  in  the  knowledge  and  skills  required  to  carry  out  technical 
and/or  production  operations  of  some  complexity  (i.e.  operators  and  process  workers, 
apprentices,  tradesmen,  and  technicians  at  various  levels). 
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6/Margaret  Wookey 
Recruitment 

All  but  one  of  the  undertakings  recruited  mainly  from  within  the  undertaking. 
Two  had  also  recruited  experienced  instructors  from  government  departments. 

Ten  undertakings  had  experienced  difficulties  in  obtaining  technical  instructors. 
In  six  cases  this  was  stated  to  be  because  available  personnel  did  not  measure 
up  to  selection  requirements.  Furthermore,  many  suitable  employees  were  said 
to  be  reluctant  to  apply  because  incentive  payments  or  overtime  work  enabled 
them  to  earn  more  on  the  production  line  than  as  technical  instructors.  In  one 
case  it  was  stated  that  production  departments  were  reluctant  to  give  up  their  best 
workers,  from  whom  technical  instructors  would  usually  be  chosen. 

Selection  Criteria 

In  all  cases  high  technical  competence  in  the  appropriate  field  was  an  essential 
prerequisite  for  selection. 

One  undertaking  specified  previous  instructional  experience  as  a prerequisite 
for  all  instructors.  Another  required  it  for  apprentice  instructors  only,  whilst  four 
considered  previous  instructional  experience  to  be  desirable  but  not  essential.  The 
remainder  did  not  specify  instructional  experience  as  a prerequisite. 

Eighteen  undertakings  took  personal  characteristics  into  account.  Particular 
factors  mentioned  included  interest  in  training,  leadership  qualities,  supervisory 
ability,  verbal  fluency,  ability  to  accept  and  benefit  from  criticism,  acceptability 
to  young  people,  and  maturity.  Nine  undertakings  preferred  instructors  within  a 
specified  age  range,  the  ranges  varying  from  organisation  to  organisation. 

As  regards  formal  qualifications,  one  organisation  stated  a preference  for 
tertiary  qualifications,  either  a degree  or  diploma,  for  their  apprentice  instructors. 
Another  required  technician-level  certificate  qualifications. 

DUTIES  AND  RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  TECHNICAL  INSTRUCTORS 

In  thirteen  undertakings  instructors  were  attached  to  the  personnel  or  training 
section.  In  eight  undertakings  they  were  responsible  to  line  management,  and  in 
four  they  formed  part  of  a separate  Apprentice  Training  School  team. 

Employees  Trained 

In  twenty  undertakings  the  employees  behig  trained  by  technical  instructors 
included  apprentices,  in  thirteen  included  operatives,  in  five  included  qualified 
tradesmen  and  in  seven  included  technicians.  As  would  be  expected,  considerably 
greater  numbers  of  operatives  were  in  training  than  technicians,  qualified  tradesmen 
or  apprentices. 

Instructional  Duties 

For  the  purposes  of  classifying  instructional  duties,  a broad  division  was 
made  between  individual  instruction  and  class  instruction. 
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Individual  instruction  was  defined  as  explanation  and  demonstration  of  work 
procedures  and  skills,  together  with  supervised  practice  and  coaching,  to  one  or 
two  trainees  at  a time.  This  form  of  instruction  might  take  place  on  or  off  the 
job. 

Class  instruction  was  defined  as  the  teaching  of  underlying  principles,  pro- 
cedures and  related  information,  or  the  conducting  of  practical  lessons,  for  groups 
of  trainees.  This  might  take  place  in  a training  room  or  annex  or  elsewhere  off 
the  job. 

In  eighteen  undertakings  instructors  were  required  to  perform  both  individual 
and  class  instruction.  Of  the  remainder,  six  required  instructors  to  perform  only 
class  instruction  and  one  individual  instruction  only. 

In  four  undertakings  instructors  had  full  responsibility  for  preparing  training 
syllabuses,  and  in  another  seven  they  assisted  with  the  task.  Instructors  with 
responsibility  for  syllabus  preparation  were  also  involved  in  planning  the  individual 
lessons  that  comprised  the  syllabus.  In  another  two  undertakings,  instructors  were 
involved  in  preparing  lesson  plans  only. 

In  all  undertakings  instructors  had  some  responsibility  for  assessing  trainee 
progress.  In  all  but  one,  instructors  were  responsible  for  preparing  progress  reports. 
In  nine  cases  instructors  administered  tests  to  trainees.  In  two  undertakings,  stan- 
dard practical  exercises  were  prepared  and  marked  by  the  apprentice  instructors. 

Related  Duties 

In  addition  to  their  normal  instructional  duties,  instructors  in  most  undertak- 
ings were  involved  in  induction,  safety  training  and  general  instruction,  including 
explanation  of  company  policies  and  regulations,  and  were  required  in  six  cases 
to  teach  care  of  equipment,  tools  and  workplace.  Other  responsibilities  in  particu- 
lar organisations  were  explaining  basic  principles  of  leadership,  effective  speaking, 
communication,  decimal  currency,  and  so  on. 


All  twenty-five  undertakings  provided  some  form  of  internal  training  for  their 
instructors.  Ten  of  them  made  use  also  of  facilities  for  instructor  training  provided 
by  external  bodies.  Some  had  also  made  use  of  courses  run  by  other  undertakings 
and  one  had  sent  selected  instructors  overseas  for  training. 

Training  within  the  Undertaking 

Fourteen  undertakings  used  the  T.W.I.*  Job  Instruction  programme  as  a 
means  of  instructor  training,  frequently  in  association  with  instructor  training  on 
the  job. 

Although  the  Job  Instruction  programme  was  developed  as  a means  of  training 
supervisors  it  is  essentially  concerned  with  the  instructional  skills  required  for 
effective  individual  training  including  those  involved  in  preparation  for  instruction, 

* Training  Within  Industry  for  Supervisors. 
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analysis  of  the  work  to  be  taught,  and  instructing  individual  trainees  by  explana- 
tion, demonstration  and  supervised  practice.  It  is  usually  conducted  within  the 
undertaking  over  a period  of  ten  hours  part-time. 

Eight  undertakings  conducted  full-time  off-the-job  courses  for  instructors.  Six 
of  these  were  called  Methods  of  Instruction  Courses  and  varied  in  length  from 
three  days  to  one  week.  Two  were  courses  designed  to  train  instructors  in  the  use 
of  analytical  training  procedures  based  on  detailed  job  analysis  and  a specialised 
method  of  instruction.2 

Topics  commonly  included  in  the  courses  were  the  preparation  and  presenta- 
tion of  lectures  and  skill-teaching  lessons,  class  motivation,  the  use  of  questions 
and  audio-visual  aids,  learning  principles,  preparation  for  instruction  and  the  like. 
Other  topics  in  some  courses  were:  communication,  memory,  identification  of 
training  needs,  setting  training  objectives,  establishing  the  training  programme, 
syndicate  and  case  study  teaching  techniques,  and  the  use  of  ‘in-basket’  exercises.' 

The  emphasis  in  most  of  the  courses  was  on  the  teaching  and  practice  of  the 
basic  techniques  of  class  instruction  appropriate  to  teaching  industrial  activities, 
over  half  tbe  course  time  being  devoted  to  practice.  Usually,  the  course  members 
played  the  part  of  the  class  during  such  sessions  and  were  also  asked  to  give 
constructive  criticism.  " 

Training  on  the  job  was  commonly  used  in  conjunction  with  other  forms  of 
instructor  training.  It  usually  consisted  of  observing  experienced  instructors  at 
work,  and  practice  teaching  under  their  supervision,  followed  by  remedial  coaching 
where  necessary. 

One  undertaking,  which  selected  instructors  who  had  already  attended  T.W.I. 
courses  as  foremen,  gave  their  apprentice  training  instructors  on-the-job  training 
over  twelve  months,  during  which  periods  of  observing  experienced  instructors 
and  conducting  lessons  were  alternated.  Trainees  were  informally  supervised  and 
coached  by  experienced  instructors.  Further  training  in  new  processes  was  given 
where  necessary. 

In  another  undertaking,  on-the-job  instructor  training  was  combined  with 
courses  in  a highly  organised  pattern.  The  newly-appointed  instructor  spent  his 
first  six  to  eight  weeks  observing  an  experienced  instructor,  then  was  given  his 
first  four  trainees  to  teach  under  supervision.  He  also  attended  each  of  the  four 
T.W.I.  programmes*  as  a trainee.  Over  the  next  year  or  so,  with  supervisors  and 
others,  he  attended  in-plant  courses  in  both  technical  and  instructional  areas.  These 
had  so  far  included  courses  in  instructional  method,  methods  improvement, 
conference  leading,  counselling,  communication,  supervision,  leadership,  creative 
problem-solving,  programme  development,  work  study,  report  writing,  performance 
appraisal,  data  processing,  industrial  relations,  materials  handling,  job  description, 
public  relations  and  other  courses  associated  with  the  introduction  of  new 
processes. 

* Job  Instruction.  Job  Safety.  Job  Methods,  and  Job  Relations. 
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Refresher  training  for  instructors  was  given  in  only  three  undertakings. 
Generally,  no  further  technical  training  was  given  to  trade  instructors  during  their 
training  as  instructors,  as  technical  competence  was  considered  a prerequisite  for 
selection.  However,  eight  undertakings  reported  that  special  further  training  was 
arranged  for  trade  and  other  instructors  following  the  introduction  of  new 
equipment  or  processes. 

Twenty-two  undeitakings  stated  that  some  form  of  assessment  of  a trainee 
instructor's  progress  was  made  either  during  an  internal  training  course  or  sub- 
sequently when  the  instructor  was  employed  in  teaching  procedures.  Most  such 
assessment  procedures  did  not  use  formal  rating  techniques.  In  a typical  case  the 
trainees  were  required  to  review  one  another’s  performance  and  give  constructive 
criticism  during  discussion  sessions.  The  instructor  training  course  leader  would 
also  take  part  in  these  discussions.  In  another  case,  written  tests  were  given  daily 
to  trainee  instructors  during  the  course  and,  at  its  conclusion,  an  examination 
was  held. 

On  the  whole,  when  instructors  commenced  actual  instructional  duties  they 
were  supervised  and  coached  by  experienced  instructors  who  formed  judgments 
about  their  progress.  They  were  then  given  special  coaching,  if  required.  Where 
an  instructor’s  performance  was  unsatisfactory  he  was  usually  transferred  to 
production  activities. 

Eighteen  undertakings  gave  new  instructors  some  training  concerning  training 
aids  and  equipment.  Eight  of  them  taught  methods  of  preparing  and  using  aids; 
the  remainder  concentrated  on  their  use.  Instruction  covered  all  the  commonly 
used  aids,  in  particular,  chalkboards  and  charts,  films  and  slides,  models,  and 
overhead  projectors. 

External  Training 

Undertakings  were  asked  also  for  information  on  instructor  training  arranged 
through  outside  bodies.  Fourteen  undertakings  had  made  use  of  external  facilities. 

Organisations  mentioned  most  frequently  as  providing  some  form  of  training 
suitable  for  instructors  were  the  Australian  Institute  of  Management,  Department 
of  Labour  and  National  Service,  other  undertakings,  management  consultants  and 
technical  colleges.  In  one  instance  instructors  had  participated  in  courses  at  a 
State  technical  teachers’  training  college. 

Courses  provided  by  the  Australian  Institute  of  Management  which  were 
generally  chosen  were  segments  of  courses  for  training  officers  which  were  con- 
sidered appropriate  to  the  needs  of  particular  instructors,  but  they  also  included 
courses  in  communication,  leadership,  and  the  like. 

The  Methods  of  Instruction  course  provided  by  the  Department  of  Labour 
and  National  Service  was  frequently  mentioned.  This  is  conducted  primarily  for 
technical  instructors  in  Government  undertakings,  but  some  places  are  made 
available  to  private  industry.  It  consists  of  two  weeks’  residential  training.  Instruc- 
tors from  some  undertakings  had  also  attended  Conference  Leadership  courses 
and  T.W.I.  trainer-training  courses  conducted  by  the  Department. 
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Two  undertakings  had  sent  instructors  to  fill  places  made  available  to  them 
on  training  courses  run  by  other  undertakings.  In  one  case  selected  instructors 
had  also  been  sent  to  spend  a period  in  the  parent  company  overseas. 

Specially  designed  instructor  training  courses  had  been  provided  by  con- 
sultants for  some  undertakings.  In  one  such  case  the  training  was  specific  to  an 
analytical  method  of  instruction. 

Technical  college  courses  were  usually  designed  to  provide  a general  education 
in  management  subjects,  but  were  used  by  some  undertakings  as  a means  of 
providing  further  training  for  instructors. 

VIEWS  ON  TRAINING  ARRANGEMENTS 

The  executives  interviewed  in  the  various  undertakings  were  asked  to  com- 
ment on  the  suitability  of  present  arrangements  for  training  technical  instructors. 

As  regards  internal  training  the  representatives  of  all  but  two  undertakings 
considered  that  their  arrangements  were  achieving  the  purposes  for  which  they  had 
been  established.  The  other  two  made  no  comment. 

Representatives  of  seven  undertakings  said,  however,  that  some  aspects  of 
their  internal  training  arrangements  were  not  entirely  satisfactory.  Three  represen- 
tatives believed  that  the  training  they  were  able  to  give  their  instructors  was 
not  of  a high  enough  standard.  Others,  however,  pointed  out  that  internal  training 
had  the  advantage  over  external  training  that  it  could  be  geared  more  effectively 
to  the  specific  needs  of  both  the  instructor  and  the  undertaking,  though  two  of 
these  preferred  internal  training  to  be  off  the  job  because  it  enabled  the  trainee 
instructor  to  learn  in  an  environment  free  of  conflict  between  the  demands  of 
production  and  training. 

Representatives  of  a number  of  undertakings  offered  suggestions  for  the 
improvement  of  arrangements  in  Australia  for  training  technical  instructors  in 
industry.  Sixteen  of  them  thought  greater  provision  was  needed  for  instructor 
training  in  external  institutions.  The  most  common  suggestion  of  this  kind  was 
that  a central  institution  should  be  established  (one  firm  suggested  that  this  should 
be  similar  to  the  Instructor  Training  College  at  Letchworth,  in  Britain)  in  which 
experience  and  knowledge  of  instructor  training  might  be  pooled,  and  to  which 
industry  could  send  its  technical  instructors  for  training. 

Representatives  of  three  undertakings  suggested  there  should  be  more  research, 
and  more  application  of  the  results  of  overseas  resarch  to  training  in  Australian 
industry.  Four  said  there  was  a need  for  more  opportunities  for  instructors  to 
meet,  for  example  at  seminars  and  conferences,  to  allow  an  exchange  of  informa- 
tion on  methods  of  instruction  and  the  like.  It  was  learnt  in  the  course  of  the 
survey  that  instructors  from  four  Sydney  undertakings  were  actually  conducting 
such  meetings  on  a regular  basis. 

With  regard  to  training  in  technical  education  institutions,  representatives  of 
three  undertakings  suggested  that  greater  and  more  effective  provision  for  instruc- 
tor training  for  industry  was  desirable.  One  \iew,  expressed  by  a training  officer, 
was  that  too  many  of  the  courses  provided  by  outside  organisations  for  industry 
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were  oriented  towards  the  needs  of  managerial  and  supervisory  personnel  rather 
than  to  the  particular  needs  of  instructors.  Another  view  was  that  some  courses 
were  either  too  long  or  not  sufficiently  practical  to  meet  the  needs  of  industry. 

Representatives  of  five  undertakings  suggested  that  more  places  should  be 
made  available  to  industry  by  the  Department  of  Labour  and  National  Service 
on  its  instructor  training  courses.  One  of  them  suggested  that  more  courses  of 
this  kind  should  be  conducted  in  industry,  and  two  that  the  Department  should 
make  such  facilities  available  for  smaller  undertakings  which  had  only  limited 
resources  and  facilities  and  could  not  afford  to  train  their  own  instructors. 

DISCUSSION 

An  earlier  survey1  noted  the  key  role  played  by  supervisors,  including  foremen 
and  leading  hands,  in  organised  on-the-job  training.  For  most  of  these  people 
training  was  very  much  a part-time  responsibility.  In  the  present  survey  attention 
was  concentrated  on  undertakings  where  full-time  instructors  were  employed  to 
carry  out  these  training  duties,  usually  in  an  attempt  to  improve  training  standards. 

Common  practice  was  to  seek  potential  instructors  from  among  existing 
employees.  Almost  a third  of  the  undertakings  studied  were  having  difficulty  in 
finding  enough  suitable  people  for  instruction  duties.  On  the  one  hand,  selection 
criteria  for  instructors  were  necessarily  exacting;  on  the  other  hand,  many  skilled 
employees  were  reluctant  to  forego  the  earning  opportunities  presented  by  incen- 
tive schemes  and  overtime  working. 

In  the  great  majority  of  undertakings  instructors  were  expected  to  do  both 
individual  and  class  instruction.  It  is  therefore  interesting  to  note  that  less  than 
half  the  undertakings  provided  their  instructors  with  formal  training  in  class 
instruction  techniques.  As  to  the  remainder,  training  by  experience  was  considered 
sufficient. 

The  most  common  method  of  training  instructors  to  carry  out  on-the-job  and 
other  individual  instruction  was  by  means  of  the  T.W.I.  Job  Instruction  pro- 
gramme. modified  to  meet  the  undertaking’s  particular  requirements.  Methods  of 
Instruction  courses  were  found  to  be  the  principal  method  of  preparing  instructors 
for  class  teaching,  although,  as  mentioned  earlier,  less  than  half  the  undertakings 
provided  specific  training  in  class  teaching  techniques.  The  emphasis  on  providing 
instructors  with  frequent  on-the-job  practice  in  applying  the  skills  learned  was  a 
major  characteristic  of  most  of  the  schemes  studied. 

About  half  the  undertakings  used  training  courses  provided  by  outside  organi- 
sations to  supplement  their  internal  training  of  instructors.  With  the  exception  of 
some  special  courses  prepared  by  consultants  and  the  Methods  of  Instruction 
course  provided  by  the  Department  of  Labour  and  National  Service,  few  of  these 
had  been  designed  for  training  instructors  for  industry.  Accordingly,  undertakings 
had  tended  to  select  only  those  aspects  of  externa5  courses  that  seemed  most 
appropriate  to  their  instructor  training  requirements. 

it  was  apparent  from  the  survey  that  a wide  diversity  of  approaches  was 
adopted  by  undertakings  in  training  their  own  technical  instructors.  For  example, 
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training  courses  varied  in  length  from  ten  hours,  in  the  case  of  T.W.I.  Job  Instruc- 
tion courses,  to  over  twelve  months  in  the  case  of  one  undertaking  using  sophisti- 
cated analytical  training  techniques.  While  it  was  not  possible  to  gauge  the  standard 
of  the  training  provided  for  instructors  it  is  apparent  that  there  must  be  consider- 
able variation.  While  most  undertakings  were  generally  satisfied  with  their  internal 
instructor  training  arrangements  a view  commonly  expressed  was  that,  in  general, 
external  facilities  available  for  training  instructors  were  far  from  adequate. 
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The  Training  of  Instructors  for  Industry 
and  Commerce— A Specification 

J.  E.  S.  MARTIN 

Industrial  Services  Branch 
Department  of  Labour  and  National  Service 

An  approach  to  the  development  of  guidelines  for  the  training 
of  instructors  is  described,  and  the  resulting  specification 
presented. 

The  effectiveness  of  industrial  and  commercial  training  activities  depends  heavily 
on  the  training  given  to  those  who  have  to  instruct  others. 

Dissatisfaction  with  some  aspects  of  instructor  training  in  Australia  has  been 
expressed  from  time  to  time.  For  example,  in  the  course  of  a survey  of  the  work 
and  training  of  technical  instructors  carried  out  in  19671,  a number  of  under- 
takings said  they  thought  their  own  internal  arrangements  for  training  instructors 
were  not  entirely  satisfactory  and  it  was  suggested  that  more  effective  provision 
for  the  external  training  of  instructors  for  industry  was  desirable.  One  view  ex- 
pressed was  that  courses  available  were  oriented  to  the  needs  of  supervisory  and 
managerial  personnel  rather  than  to  the  particular  needs  of  instructors.  Another 
was  that  some  were  too  long  or  not  sufficiently  practical  to  meet  industry’s  needs. 

As  a contribution  to  the  development  of  more  effective  instructor  training 
arrangements  the  Department  sought  the  co-operation  of  senior  training  per- 
sonnel from  a number  of  companies  and  organisations  in  clarifying  the  training 
needs  of  instructors  in  the  private  sector  cf  industry  and  commerce.  Appendix  I 
sets  out  a specification  for  the  training  of  instructors  which  resulted  from  the 
work  of  this  group*. 


SCOPE  OF  THE  SPECIFICATION 

Two  main  groups  of  instructors  in  the  workforce  of  private  firms  were  identifiedt; 

• Part-time  instructors , that  is,  those  whose  jobs  are  primarily  directed  towards 
production  or  supervision,  but  who  regularly  spend  part  of  their  time  in 
instructing  others.  They  may  be  foremen  or  supervisors,  leading  hands 
or  section  leaders,  experienced  workers,  or  specialists  such  as  safety 
officers. 

• Full  time  instructors , who  are  employed  to  give  instruction  within  the  firm 
to  individuals  and/or  groups.  Some  examples  of  job  titles  of  people  in  this 

• Those  who  took  part  are  listed  in  Appendix  11, 

t See.  for  example,  Reference  1. 
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group  would  be  technical  or  apprentice  instructor,  department  trainer, 
training  instructor. 

It  was  recognised  that  there  are  also  personnel  who  have  wider  responsibilities 
for  training  than  does  the  full-time  instructor.  These  people  may  have  job  titles 
such  as  senior  instructor,  supervising  instructor,  training  assistant,  training  officer. 

While  it  was  not  intended  to  develop  a specification  for  the  training  needs  of 
training  officers,  except  those  fully  occupied  with  instructional  duties,  it  was  recog- 
nised that  instructor  training  of  the  kind  envisaged  in  the  specification  might  well 
form  part  of  the  training  they  required. 

The  specification  is  intended  to  cover  the  basic  job  and  training  requirements 
of  each  of  the  two  instructor  groups  defined  above.  Differences  in  emphasis  will  of 
course  be  necessary  in  training  programmes  to  meet  the  needs  of  instructors  at 
various  levels,  and  some  selection  from  and  adaptation  of  the  specification  will  be 
necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  particular  firms. 

It  was  assumed  that  the  instructor  would  be  technically  competent  in  the  area 
in  which  he  is  to  instruct,  as  in  most  cases  this  is  a pre-requisite  for  selection1.  An 
instructor  in  basic  machine  accounting,  for  instance,  is  assumed  to  be  knowledge- 
able and  experienced  in  this  area.  It  was  therefore  considered  necessary  for  the 
specification  to  be  concerned  only  with  the  instructional,  as  distinct  from  the 
technical,  component  of  the  training  task. 

ANALYSING  INSTRUCTOR  ACTIVITIES 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  an  effective  specification  for  the  development  of 
training  arrangements  must  be  based  on  an  analysis  of  the  work  to  be  performed2. 
The  group’s  approach  to  this  task  was  generally  in  line  with  a method  adopted 
by  a working  party  of  training  specialists  within  the  Commonwealth  Public 
Service  which  had  been  engaged  on  a broadly  similar  project  during  1965-66. 

Defining  Job  Demands 

The  first  step  of  the  analysis  involved  listing  the  major  responsibilities  of  an 
instructor.  This  list  appears  in  the  first  column  of  the  specification.  Each  major 
responsibility  was  then  broken  down  to  describe  the  detailed  activities  required  of 
the  instructor.  What  emerged  is,  in  fact,  a statement  of  the  tasks  the  instructor 
should  be  able  to  perform  after  training. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  because  the  list  seeks  to  cover  the  training  requirements 
of  a broad  range  of  instructors,  not  all  will  have  equal  responsibility  for  all  activi- 
ties shown.  As  regards  part-time  on-the-job  instructors,  for  instance,  much  of  items 
1 and  2 and  parts  of  item  4 might  not  apply.  For  staff  with  extensive  responsibili- 
ties for  the  organisation  and  management  of  training  schemes,  a more  detailed 
analysis  would  be  required  and  some  additional  responsibilities  included. 

Defining  Training  Requirements 

Having  defined  the  job  demands  in  some  detail  it  was  then  possible  to  proceed 
to  a description  of  attributes  required  by  the  instructor  to  meet  the  demands  of  his 
job.  This  required  a further  analysis  of  the  detailed  activities  to  determine  what 
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skills,  knowledge  or  attitudes*  the  instructor  would  require  to  be  able  to  carry 
out  each  of  the  detailed  activities  effectively.  These  appear  in  column  3 of  the 
specification. 

Once  these  attributes  are  listed  it  was  considered  it  would  be  a relatively 
simple  task  to  decide  which  of  them  are  capable  of  development  by  training,  and 
in  column  4 some  items  of  training  content  are  suggested  which  might  be  included 
in  a course  of  training  designed  for  this  purpose. 

This  form  of  presentation  ensures  that  any  training  developed  from  the  specifi- 
cation can  be  related  back  to  the  activities  to  be  performed  by  the  instructor. 
However,  while  the  aim  was  to  show  the  relationships  between  items  in  the  various 
columns,  this  proved  difficult  because  of  the  number  of  occasions  on  which  items 
in  column  4 were  found  to  relate  to  more  than  one  item  in  column  3.  The  same 
applies  to  some  extent  as  between  columns  3 and  2.  Accordingly,  the  compromise 
was  adopted  that,  in  relation  to  each  major  responsibility,  once  an  item  appeared 
in  columns  3 and  4 it  was  not  repeated.  This  has  served  on  the  whole  to  eliminate 
repetition  within  each  major  responsibility,  though  some  repetition  necessarily 
occurs  when  the  specification  is  viewed  as  a whole. 

USING  THE  SPECIFICATION 

The  specification  is  intended  to  apply  in  a wide  range  of  situations.  While  it  is 
recognised  that  a particular  organisation’s  training  needs  will  probably  necessitate 
some  degree  of  adaptation,  it  should  serve  as  a practical  guide  to  the  design  of 
‘tailor-made’  instructor  training.  It  would  be  necessary  in  each  case  firs;  to  decide 
which  of  the  detailed  activities  are  actually  performed  by  the  instructional  person- 
nel to  be  trained.  From  this  it  should  become  apparent  which  attributes  need  to  be 
developed,  and  therefore  what  the  content  of  training  should  be. 

In  developing  the  specification  care  was  taken  not  to  pre-judge  the  period  of 
training  required  or  the  organisational  details  of  any  course  which  might  be  based 
upon  it.  It  was  recognised  that  there  could  be  considerable  variety  in  approaches 
to  instructor  training,  and  that  decisions  on  the  form  of  the  training  would  be 
influenced  by  a variety  of  local  factors,  such  as  staff  availability,  training  facilities, 
and  finance.  However,  those  members  of  the  group  who  represented  private 
organisations  expressed  the  view  that,  in  establishing  external  training  courses  for 
instructors,  particular  attention  would  need  to  be  paid  to  the  difficulties  of  releasing 
personnel,  especially  part-time  instructors,  for  extended  periods.  It  was  also 
stressed  that  the  training  needs  of  instructors  from  large,  medium  and  small  firms 
may  differ  to  a considerable  extent. 

* The  term  attitude  is  used  above  in  its  psychological  sense  to  describe  ‘an  enduring 
learned  predisposition  to  behave  in  a consistent  way  , . .’3 
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APPENDIX  II 

TRAINING  PERSONNEL  WHO  TOOK  PART  IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  THE  SPECIFICATION 

B.  J.  Adams — Director  of  Training,  Timber  Development  Council  of  Australia. 

P.  H.  Chown* — Manpower  Manager,  Qantas  Airways  Ltd. 

R.  B.  Denniston — Director,  National  Centre,  Australian  Institute  of  Management. 

W.  L.  Exton — Manager,  Training  and  Development,  General  Motors-Hol den’s  Pty 
Ltd. 

D.  Hardie  (Convenor)— Principal  Executive  Officer,  Industrial  Training  Section, 
Department  of  Labour  and  National  Service. 

A.  L.  McPherson— Training  Officer,  W.  D.  & H.  0.  Wills  (Aust.)  Ltd. 

P.  J.  Smith— Manager,  Staff  Training  and  Development,  Amott-Brockhoff-Guests 
Pty  Ltd. 

L.  Truex — Training  Co-ordinator,  Printing  and  Allied  Trades  Employers’  Association 
of  Victoria. 

P.  R.  M.  Williams — Training  Superintendent,  The  British  Petroleum  Company  of 
Australia  Ltd. 

* Mr  Chown  participated  in  initial  disccussions  but  subsequently  Mr  P.  Boswell,  Manager 
Training  Services,  represented  the  company. 


A Look  at  T.W.I.  in  Some  Australian  Firms 


D.  NEWTON 

Industrial  Services  Branch 
Department  of  Labour  and  National  Service 


About  100  companies  for  which  the  Department  of  Labour 
and  National  Service  had  trained  T.W.I.  trainers  supplied 
• information  on  the  extent  to  which  they  had  since  used  T.W.I. 
Senior  managements  of  a number  of  them  expressed  views  on 
the  value  of  this  form  of  training. 


The  T.W.I.  approach  to  supervisor  training  first  gained  prominence  in  the  U.S.A. 
in  the  early  days  of  World  War  II  when  the  Government  sponsored  its  introduction 
into  essential  industry1.  It  was  introduced  in  Britain  in  1944,  and  was  being  used 
in  Australia  a year  or  two  later.  As  now  commonly  applied  in  this  country,  it  is 
based  on  four  programmes:  Job  Instruction  (J.I.),  Job  Relations  (J.R.),  Job 
Methods  (J.M.),  and  Job  Safety  (J.S.).  Programmes  range  in  duration  from  10-12i 
hours  for  J.I.  and  J.R.  and  I2i  hours  for  J.S.  to  2i  hours  for  J.M. 

Some  years  after  the  war  the  Department  of  Labour  and  National  Service 
began  conducting  T.W.I.  trainers’  courses  for  persons  nominated  by  Common- 
wealth aid  State  departments  and  agencies.  As  from  1954,  places  on  courses  were 
made  available  also  to  nominees  of  private  firms. 

During  1968  the  Department  made  a survey  with  the  object  of  gaining  a broad 
picture  of  the  extent  to  which  private  firms  for  which  it  had  trained  T.W.I.  trainers 
were  using  T.W.I.  and  to  obtain  managements’  views  of  the  value  of  this  form  of 
training. 

The  survey  was  conducted  by  mail  questionnaire,  which  was  distributed  to  the 
202  companies  for  which  the  Department  had  trained  one  or  more  of  their 
employees  as  T.W.I.  trainers  since  1954. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-two  questionnaires  were  returned,  of  which  105  were 
suitable  for  analysis.  The  105  companies  concerned  were  distributed  over  all  six 
States,  and  comprised  43  with  less  than  500  employees,  19  with  between  500  and 
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1,000  employees,  and  43  with  over  1,000  employees.  They  represented  a wide 
range  of  industries,  as  follows:  oil  and  chemicals  (22  companies),  engineering 
(16),  food  processing  (13),  textiles  and  clothing  (8),  metal  manufacture  (10), 
other  manufacturing  (4),  mining  and  quarrying  (12),  insurance  and  banking  (7), 
retail  trades  (5),  heat,  light  and  power  (5),  building  and  construction  (2)  and 
transport  (1). 


OUTLINE  OF  FINDINGS 
Among  the  main  findings  were: 

• Of  331  T.W.I.  trainers  trained  for  the  105  companies  during  this  period, 
a third  were  still  actively  conducting  T.W.I.  programmes  at  the  time  of  the 
survey.  Most  of  the  others  had  retired  cr  resigned  or  had  been  promoted  or 
transferred  to  positions  where  they  were  no  longer  responsible  for  training. 

• Over  3,600  programmes  had  been  conducted  within  or  for  the  78  companies 
able  to  supply  this  information.  This  represented  an  average  of  47  pro- 
grammes per  company  during  the  14-year  period.  During  1967  alone,  52 
companies  reported  some  6,000  trainees  as  having  attended  T.W.I. 
programmes. 

• In  the  78  companies  able  to  supply  details  of  their  T.W.I.  training,  over 
35,000  tiainees  had  attended  programmes  since  1954.  Of  these,  13,400 
(38  per  cent)  had  attended  the  J.I.  programme,  10,650  (29  per  cent)  had 
attended  J.R.,  7,090  (20  per  cent)  J.S,  and  4,560  (13  per  cent)  I.M. 

• Besides  using  T.W.I.  for  supervisor  training,  a majority  of  companies  also 
reported  having  used  it  in  training  some  non-supervisory  staff,  including 
managers  (41  per  cent),  operators  (33  per  cent),  clerical  staff  (14  per  cent), 
technicians  and  tradesmen  (10  per  cent)  and  others  (17  per  cent), 

• Almost  half  the  companies  had  modified  one  or  more  of  the  four  programmes 
to  suit  their  particular  needs.  Modification  usually  involved  the  use  of 
additional  material  related  to  the  company’s  own  operations.  I he  J R. 
and  J.I.  programmes  were  most  often  those  that  had  been  changed  in  this 
way.  Another  common  practice  among  the  larger  firms  was  to  incorporate 
elements  of  the  four  T.W.I,  programmes  into  longer  company-developed 
training  courses. 

• Most  managements  saw  the  programmes  as  good  first  steps  to  further  training 
which  were  easy  to  present  and  readily  accepted  by  trainees.  The  value  and 
importance  of  regular  follow-up  and  refresher  training  was  irequentiy 
stressed.  However,  some  managers  took  the  view  that  T.W  J too 
superficial  and  over-simplified  for  the  better  educated  supervisors  and  was 
lacking  in  flexibility. 

Details  of  the  results  of  the  survey  follow. 
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EXTENT  OF  T.W.I.  TRAINING 

Companies  were  asked  to  indicate  the  types  and  number  of  T.W.I.  training 
programmes  that  had  been  conducted  for  their  employees  since  1954  and  the 
numbers  and  categories  of  employees  concerned*. 

Programmes  Conducted  and  Numbers  Trained 

A total  of  98  companies  indicated  that  they  had  used  at  least  one  of  the  T.W.I. 
programmes.  Eighty-eight  of  them  had  used  the  J.I.  programme,  70  had  used  J.R., 
67  J.S.  and  64  J.M. 

Only  78  companies  had  kept  records  of  the  numbers  of  programmes  conducted 
in  particular  branches  of  T.W.I.  Moreover,  few  of  these  companies  had  kept 
complete  records  of  the  numbers  of  employees  trained  in  each  of  the  four 
branches  of  T.W.I.,  except  for  the  year  1967.  No  precise  overall  figures  were 
therefore  available.  However,  on  the  basis  of  figures  supplied  as  to  the  average 
size  of  the  employee  group  attending  each  of  the  four  types  of  programme,  it  was 
possible  to  estimate  the  approximate  total  numbers  attending. 

Table  1 shows  the  numbers  of  programmes  conducted  and  the  estimated 
numbers  attending  them  in  these  78  companies  during  the  period  1954  to  1967 
inclusive. 


TABLE  1.  Programmes  Conducted  and  Estimated  Numbers 
Attending  them  within  78  Companies  (1954-1967) 

Total 


Branch  of  T.W.i. 

Number  of 
Companies 

Programmes 

Conducted 

Att  endance  t 
(Estimated) 

Job  Instruction 

72 

1,336 

13,400 

Job  Relations 

64 

1,069 

10,650 

Job  Methods 

47 

611 

4,560 

Job  Safety 

57 

642 

7,090 

TOTAL 



3,658 

35,700 

To  provide  an  indication  of  the  extent  to  which  T.W.I.  training  was  being 
carried  out  at  the  time  of  the  survey,  companies  were  asked  to  state  what  pro- 
grammes had  actually  been  conducted  during  1967,  and  how  many  employees  had 
attended  them.  Fifty-two  companies  reported  having  conducted  one  or  more 
programmes  in  that  year,  the  total  attendance  being  6,104,  as  follows:  J.I.  2,529 
(41  per  cent);  J.R.  1,840  (30  per  cent);  J.M.  623  (10  per  cent);  J.S.  1,112  (19  per 
cent)4 


* The  information  in  this  section  relates  only  to  training  which  took  the  form  of  T.W.I. 
programmes,  whether  of  the  standard  kind  or  modified  to  meet  particular  needs  (see  later 
section  on  Adaptation  of  the  Basic  Programmes).  It  does  not  cover  other  training  courses  in 
which  T.W.I.  material  was  incorporated. 

fAs  a proportion  of  trainees  would  no  doubt  have  attended  programmes  in  several 
different  branches  of  T.W.I.  the  total  numbers  of  individuals  trained  would  be  somewhat  less 
than  those  shown.  However,  on  the  information  available  it  was  not  possible  to  estimate 
these. 

X See  previous  footnote. 
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Types  of  Employees  Trained 

Of  the  98  companies  that  had  used  T.W.I.,  86  provided  training  in  one  or 
more  of  the  four  T.W.I.  programmes  for  supervisors  (including  foremen,  section 
leaders  and  leading  hands). 

However,  although  T.W.I.  was  developed  specifically  for  training  supervisors 
the  survey  showed  that  the  programmes  were  also  being  used  to  train  substantial 
numbers  of  non-supervisory  personnel.  (See  Table  2).  Fifty-six  of  the  98  companies 
that  used  T.W.I.  trained  non-supervisory  personnel  in  J.I.,  48  trained  in  J.R.,  34  in 
J.M.  and  41  in  J.S. 


TABLE  2.  Number  of  Companies  which  Provided  T.W.I.  Training  for 
Particular  Categories  of  Employees  (1954-1967) 

Companies  Providing  Training  in: 


Category  of  Employees 

J.I. 

J.R. 

J.M. 

J.S. 

Totan 

Supervisors 

78 

61 

54 

61 

86 

Managers  and  Executives 

29 

30 

18 

23 

40 

Operators 

23 

18 

14 

20 

32 

Clerical  Staff 

14 

10 

5 

5 

14 

Technicians  and  Tradesmen 

7 

5 

5 

7 

10 

Personnel  and  Training  Officers 

2 

2 

1 

2 

5 

Other  (e.g.  engineers,  sales,  etc) 

12 

8 

8 

6 

17 

AH  Categories 

88 

70 

64 

67 

98 

As  would  be  expected,  a number  (40)  were  using  it  to  train  managers  and 
executives.  A significant  number,  however,  were  also  using  T.W.I.  programmes  to 
train  operators  (32)  and  technicians  and  tradesmen  (10). 

Companies  were  asked  to  indicate  the  reasons  for  including  non-supervisory 
staff  in  the  T.W.I.  programmes.  Regarding  experienced  workers,  the  main  reasons 
given  were  that  these  employees  were  potential  supervisors,  or  that  they  had 
responsibilities  for  training  others.  One  company  reported  training  apprentices 
in  J.I.  so  that  they  would  learn  to  use  job  breakdowns  in  their  work. 

Managers  and  executives  were  usually  included  in  the  programmes  because 
they,  too,  had  responsibilities  for  supervising  the  work  and  training  of  others  or, 
in  some  cases,  so  that  they  would  gain  an  appreciation  of  the  supervisor’s  functions 
and  problems. 

Use  of  External  Training  Facilities 

Companies  were  asked  to  indicate  to  what  extent  trainers  employed  by  outside 
bodies  had  conducted  T.W  .1.  programmes  for  them. 

Thirty-seven  companies  reported  having  made  use  of  such  services  and  some 
of  them  had  done  so  on  more  than  one  occasion.  Twenty-five  companies  had 
employed  such  trainers  to  conduct  J.I.  programmes,  24  for  J.S.,  19  for  J.R.  and 
16  for  J.M. 


t Numbers  of  companies  which  provided  training  in  one  or  more  branches  of  T.W.I.  for 
the  categories  shown. 
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Organisations  reported  as  having  provided  such  training  included:  other 
companies;  the  Australian  Institute  of  Management;  State  Technical  Education 
Authorities;  State  Labour  Departments  and  management  consultants. 

It  is  notable  that  other  companies  were  most  often  reported  as  having  provided 
external  trainers,  except  in  relation  to  J.S.  where  State  Labour  Departments  and 
the  National  Safety  Council  made,  between  them,  the  major  contribution. 

Approximately  a third  of  the  98  companies  that  used  T.W.I.  themselves 
reported  having  conducted  programmes  for  others. 

ACTIVITIES  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TRAINERS 

A total  of  331  T.W.I.  trainers  had  been  trained  by  the  Department  since  1954 
for  the  105  participating  companies.  Of  these,  154  had  been  trained  as  J.L 
trainers,  133  as  J.R.  trainers,  119  as  J.S.  trainers  and  92  as  J.M.  trainers.  A 
number  of  them  had  been  trained  in  several  branches  of  T.W.I. 

However,  it  was  found  that  126  of  them  were  no  longer  employed  by  the 
company  which  had  sponsored  them.  A further  92  had  not  conducted  programmes 
during  the  twelve  months  prior  to  the  survey,  and  reasons  for  this  were  supplied 
in  65  cases.  Forty-two  were  reported  to  have  been  promoted  or  transferred  to 
positions  where  they  had  no  training  responsibilities.  In  eight  cases,  trainers  had 
ceased  to  conduct  particular  programmes  because  initial  training  needs  had  been 
satisfied  and  programmes  had  been  temporarily  discontinued.  Eight  trainers  had 
never  conducted  programmes  because  it  had  been  decided  not  to  introduce  the 
particular  branch  of  T.W.I.  concerned.  In  a further  seven  cases,  the  undertaking 
stated  that  its  purpose  in  arranging  for  the  employees  concerned  to  attend  T.W.I. 
trainers’  courses  was  to  assist  their  personal  development. 

In  all,  therefore,  113  of  the  original  331  persons  trained  by  the  Department 
as  T.W.I.  trainers  for  the  participating  companies  were  still  conducting  T.W.I. 
programmes  at  the  time  the  survey  was  conducted. 

Companies  were  also  asked  to  indicate  the  number  of  programmes  conducted 
by  these  113  trainers  and  by  any  former  trainers  for  whom  details  were  available. 
Information  was  supplied  by  70  companies  about  the  training  activities  of  156 
trainers  and  ex-trainers.  As  indicated  in  Table  3,  the  majority  had  conducted  less 
than  10  programmes  in  any  branch  of  T.W.I.  However,  a significant  number  had 
conducted  more  than  10  programmes,  while  a few  had  not  conducted  any. 


TABLE  3.  Number  of  Trainers  (and  ex-Trainers)  in  70  Companies  who  had 
Conducted  Particular  Numbers  of  Programmes  (1954-1967) 

Number  of  Trainers  who  had  Conducted 


Branch  of  T.  WJ. 

Number  ot 
Qualified 

No 

1-10 

11-20 

Over  20 

Trainers 

Programmes 

Programmes 

Programmes 

Programmes 

Job  Instruction 

133 

8 

93 

18 

14 

Job  Relations 

105 

4 

70 

16 

15 

Job  Methods 

73 

5 

51 

10 

7 

Job  Safety 

82 

7 

61 

8 

6 
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REASONS  FOR  INTRODUCING  T.W.I. 

Companies  were  asked  to  state  the  reasons  why  they  used  particular  T.W.I. 
programmes. 

In  addition  to  comments  about  particular  programmes  some  companies  gave 
one  or  more  general  reasons  for  adopting  T.W.I.  Forty-eight  companies  indicated 
that  they  had  introduced  it  in  order  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a systematic  and 
comprehensive  programme  of  training.  Some  of  these  and  others,  (41  in  all) 
mentioned  as  a reason  for  introducing  T.W.I.  a desire  to  improve  communication 
and  supervisor-worker  relations  on  the  shop  floor.  Twenty-six  companies  had 
adopted  it  as  a means  of  assisting  the  development  of  supervisors  and  potential 
supervisors. 

All  of  the  98  companies  using  T.W.I.  gave  one  or  more  reasons  for  adopting 
particular  branches  of  it.  A considerable  variety  of  reasons  were  mentioned  other 
than  those  of  a more  general  kind  that  have  already  been  referred  to. 

One  reason  given  in  relation  to  T.W.I.  programmes  was  the  desire  to  make  one 
or  more  of  them  a part  of  a more  comprehensive  training  programme.  Most  of  the 
other  reasons  can  be  grouped  conveniently  under  broad  headings  as  follows: 

Job  Instruction: 

• Increase  knowledge  and  skill  of  operators. 

• Make  more  effective  use  of  resources. 

• Improve  supervisors’  standards  of  instruction. 

• Improve  communications. 

Job  Relations: 

• Improve  employer-employee  relations. 

• Improve  communications. 

• Improve  overall  performance. 

• Previous  favourable  experience  with  the  programme. 

Job  Methods: 

• Make  more  effective  use  of  resources. 

• Improve  overall  performance. 

Job  Safety: 

• Develop  favourable  attitudes  to  accident  prevention. 

ADAPTATION  OF  THE  BASIC  PROGRAMMES 
When  T.W.I.  was  first  introduced  in  the  U.S.A.  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
standardise  the  programmes  in  order  to  achieve  close  control  of  the  quality  of 
training1.  Each  step  in  each  session  was  planned  in  detail,  even  down  to  the 
precise  words  and  phrases  to  be  used.  Thus,  the  length  and  content  of  a pro- 
gramme was  the  same  regardless  of  the  trainer’s  experience  or  of  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  used. 

However,  many  companies  have  found  it  useful  to  modify  the  basic  pro- 
grammes to  make  them  more  directly  relevant  to  their  own  situation  and  require- 
ments. In  the  present  survey,  companies  were  asked  for  information  about  any 
modifications  they  had  made  to  particular  programmes  to  meet  their  own  training 
needs. 
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Job  Instruction 

Changes  in  the  J.I.  programme  had  been  made  by  41  companies  (47  per  cent 
of  those  using  it).  In  most  cases,  modification  involved  replacing  the  standard 
case  study  and  job  breakdown  material  with  local  examples  considered  more 
appropriate  to  the  company’s  operations  and  methods. 

Six  companies  had  modified  the  programme  for  clerical  workers.  Twenty-two 
had  extended  it  by  incorporating  additional  material.  For  example,  five  companies 
claimed  to  have  made  the  programme  more  flexible  and  sophisticated  by  adding 
more  complex  case  study  material  and  role-playing  activities.  Others  had  included 
additional  job  breakdown  Material,  films,  report-writing  exercises,  practice  in 
drawing  up  training  timetables,  and  special  assignments.  In  seven  cases,  companies 
had  incorporated  the  basic  J.I.  programme  in  longer  supervisory  training  and 
methods  of  instruction  courses  of  between  five  and  10  days  duration;  one  such 
course  was  residential. 

On  the  other  hand,  four  companies  had  reduced  the  length  of  the  programme. 

In  one  case,  a shorter  programme  consisting  of  three  sessions  of  two  hours  each 
had  been  developed  for  superintendents  and  senior  personnel.  Another  company 
had  reduced  the  time  involved  by  concentrating  instruction  almost  entirely  on 
how  to  prepare  job  breakdowns  and  use  them  in  instruction. 

Other  modifications  proposed,  but  not  yet  introduced,  included  greater  use 
of  discussion  methods  and  the  addition  of  material  based  on  local  practices  and 

procedures.  I 

Job  Relations  \ 

This  programme  had  been  modified  by  40  companies  (57  per  cent).  As 
with  J.I.  the  most  usual  change  was  the  use  of  locally-based  case  study  material, 
often  adapted  to  meet  the  particular  requirements  of  supervisory,  managerial  or 
clerical  staff.  Five  companies  also  reported  the  addition  of  role-playing  and 
problem-solving  exercises.  Other  additions  included  films  and  lectures  on  such 

topics  as  communication,  the  theory  of  human  behaviour  and,  in  one  case,  an  I 

outline  of  the  Australian  arbitration  system. 

Four  companies  had  incorporated  elements  of  the  J.R.  programme  in  longer 
human  relations  courses.  In  one  such  case  a four-day  course  had  been  developed 
to  include  syndicate  discussions  based  on  films  and  case  study  material  produced 
by  the  Industrial  Society  in  Britain*. 

Three  undertakings  had  condensed  the  programme  by  concentrating  on  what 
they  considered  to  be  its  fundamental  points. 

Job  Methods 

Of  the  companies  conducting  job  methods  training,  25  (39  per  cent)  had  1 

modified  the  basic  programme.  Nine  had  extended  the  training  period  by  intro- 
ducing additional  material,  including  films,  practical  exercises,  discussions  and 

* Formerly  the  Industrial  Welfare  Society.. 
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lectures  on  productivity,  work  sampling  and  multi-column  process  charting  In 
five  cases,  programmes  had  been  extended  from  the  customary  21  hours  part-time 

o°  rtcr:ffour or five days invoivin* a 

s u y techniques.  In  one  such  course,  trainees  were  required  to  spend 

'f?  t a “ >»*«•  Most  dS 

reported  using  locally  developed  case  study  material  and,  in  two  cases  Methods 
mp«  course  manuals  »e,e  being  ,«d  in  preference  £ Sarf 
J.M.  manuals  because  ,t  was  thought  they  contained  better  case  study  material*. 

Three  companies  reported  having  shortened  the  programme.  A further  three 
courses°rP°rate"  ClementS  °f  the  JM  P1,0^3*11^  into  general  supervisor  training 

Job  Safety 

w yW?nty  tW0  companies  (33  per  cent)  had  modified  the  job  safety  programme 

“°"  '"odents  that  had  occurred  within  the  companies’  plants.  Five 
ompanies  had  introduced  sessions  on  procedures  for  accident  investigation  and 

films,  slides Sdqu£L  add,t'°nal  haZard'Spotting  exercises  supplemented  by 

to  rr?  - he.  7?  had  bee"  eXtendcd  by  periods  ran8in§  front  two  hours 
to  three  days  to  include  demonstrations  of  lifting  techniques,  group  discussions 

ne  com  mStrUCt,0n  °"  h°W  t0  C°mpile  and  interpret  accidem^ati^djn 
company,  projects  involving  a critical  analysis  of  job  methods.  No  company 

but  thresh  H ^ ength  °!t  the  Stf‘ndard  Pr°gramme  below  the  usual  12i  hours, 
colses  incorporated  elements  of  it  in  their  own  shorter  supervisor  training 
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MANAGEMENT  VIEWS  AND  EXPERIENCE 
IWItainlg6  3Sked  t0  mdlCate  Senl0r  managements’  views  as  to  the  value  of 

favourable'!’  attitudeS  t0  T W I-  lining  could  be  said  to  be  very 

. In  24  cases  it  was  seen  as  essential  training  for  all  supervisors 

funVamemaTorTm;?!  "T  ^ ™'1'  provided  a sound  approach  to  teaching  the 
~v  T P supervision  and  that,  because  of  the  completeness  and 
simplicity  of  the  programmes,  they  were  easy  to  apply  and  readily  accented  One 
view  often  expressed  was  that  the  programmes  weVe  a good  firs  "step 
supervisors  and  provided  a sound  basis  for  further  training  g 

for  companies  considered  the  T.W.I.  programmes  to  be  too  basic 

Z Z ? k ^sophisticated  first-line  supervisors.  For  this  reason  they  were 
thought  to  have  limited  application  unless  extensively  modified  to  meet  the  needs 

ServicM^tv^e  XrantvC0UrSeS  "T  deyeloped  ^ Department  of  Labour  and  National 

twTz  ssrivc  to  - 
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of  the  better-educated  recruits  entering  industry.  One  company  suggested  that 
T.W.L  training  was  too  stereotyped  and  did  not  take  sufficient  account  of  individual 
training  needs.  Others  indicated  that  company  courses,  frequently  developed  by 
combining  elements  of  the  four  programmes,  were  now  more  effective  in  meeting 
their  particular  needs  and  that  individual  programmes  were  more  valuable  for 
companies  with  limited  training  experience  and  resources. 

Although  over  half  the  companies  surveyed  were  providing  some  form  of 
T.W.I.  training  for  non-supervisory  personnel,  few  commented  on  the  usefulness 
of  the  programmes  for  this  group.  In  three  cases  the  programmes  were  considered 
a valuable  means  of  testing  the  potential  of  experienced  workers  for  supervisory 
positions.  Two  companies  believed  that  managers  who  had  attended  them  had 
benefited  by  gaining  a better  understanding  of  the  supervisor's  job. 
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PREFACE 

This  is  the  second  in  a series  of  three  publications  emanating  from  a 
nationwide  project  on  the  Manpower  Implications  of  Mechanization  in  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Harvesting.  The  project,  designed  in  three  phases,  has  the 
following  general  objectives: 

I.  To  present  technological  information  on  all  aspects  of  fruit 
and  vegetable  harvesting. 

II.  To  assess  the  implications  fruit  and  vegetable  mechanization 
will  have  on  manpower,  the  industry,  the  consumer,  and  the 
public. 

IN.  To  assimilate  and  analyze  material  presented  in  fulfillment 
of  the  first  two  objectives  and  to  present  conclusions  and 
recommendations  dealing  with  the  nature  and  priority  of 
policies,  programs,  and  research. 

Each  of  the  above  objectives  are  dealt  with  in  the  respective  project  phase 
and  culminate  with  the  appropriate  publication  as  follows: 

F/utct  and  Vegetable  HaAve*t  Mec hanization,  Technological 

Implication a,  Rural  Manpower  Center  Report  No,  16, 

HiUt  and  Vegetable  HaAve*t  Mechanization,  ManpoulCA  Implication*, 

Rural  Manpower  Center  Report  No,  17. 

fMUi  and  Vegetable  HaAve*t  Mechanization , Policy  Implication*. 

Rural  Manpower  Center  Report  No,  18. 

The  editors  wish  to  acknowledge  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  for  financial 
support,  and  the  Rural  Manpower  Center,  Departments  of  Agricultural  Engineering 
and  Agricultural  Economics,  att  of  Michigan  State  University,  for  providing 
personnel  and  services  for  the  project.  The  views  expressed  by  the  authors 
contributing  to  this  publication  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  viewpoint  or 
policy  of  the  above  named  institutions. 

The  editors  also  wish  to  express  their  sincere  appreciation  to  Daniel 
Sturt,  Director,  Rural  Manpower  Center,  for  his  council  and  guidance. 

The  basis  for  this  publication  was  a Colloquium  on  the  Manpower  Implica- 
tions of  Mechanization  in  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Industry  held  in  July,  1969, 
at  Michigan  state  University.  At  this  Colloquium  a highly  interdisciplinary 
group  composed  of  agricultural  economists,  rural  sociologists,  agricultural 
engineers,  horticulturists,  manpower  specialists,  and  industry  and  labor 
representatives  presented  the  papers  contained  in  this  volume. 

To  provide  continuity  between  Phase  I,  the  technology  phase,  and  Phase  II, 
the  manpower  phase,  a Task  Force  on  Technology  was  established.  This  Task 
Force  met  and  presented  papers  in  Phase  I and  II.  To  provide  similar  continuity 
between  Phase  II  and  III  a Task  Force  on  Manpower  was  established.  This  Task 
Force  on  Manpower  met  for  the  first  time  during  the  Manpower  Colloquium  and 
will  be  instrumental  in  assessing  the  Colloquium  and  extending  the  evaluation 
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of  Phase  II  into  Phase  III,  the  policy  phase.  The  Task  Force  on  Manpower 
includes  Nicolaas  Luykx,  Robert  McElroy,  James  Nix,  Daniel  Sturt  and  Maurice 
Voland. 

To  our  old  friends  who  worked  with  us  during  Phase  I and  II  and  our  new 
friends  who  joined  us  at  Phase  II,  we  wish  to  express  our  appreciation.  It 
has  been  a distinct  pleasure  and  privilege  to  work  with  the  well-rounded, 
knowledgeable  and  interested  group  of  individuals  who  contributed  to  the 
success  of  this  project. 

Michigan  State  University  B.  F.  Cargill 

December,  1969  G.  E.  Rossmiller 
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INTRODUCTION 


G.  E.  Rossmiller 

The  authors  of  the  papers  in  Volume  I,  twit  and  Vegetable  HaAveit 
Medi anization,  Technological  Implication* , leave  little  doubt  that  the  fruit 
and  vegetable  industry  will  be  well  on  its  way  toward  mechanical  harvest  of 
all  but  a very  few  specific  commodities  by  1975.  Shortly  thereafter,  it 
appears  that  many  of  those  crops  which  are  not  mechanized  will  no  longer  be 
grown  commercially  in  the  United  States. 

This  technological  revolution  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  industry  is  a 
part  of  the  larger  phenomenon  pervading  all  of  U.S.  agriculture,  particularly 
during  the  past  three  decades.  The  result  has  yielded  an  agricultural  sector 
more  productive  than  any  other  in  history  with  today's  farmer  producing  enough 
food  and  fiber  for  42.5  persons.  It  has  also  contributed  to  a loss  of  1.2 
million  farms  and  a decrease  of  2.8  million  farm  workers  in  U.S.  agriculture 
during  the  past  decade. 

Some  would  contend  that  if  this  is  true  it  must  be  proper  and  just, 
because  the  rules  of  the  economic  system  will  have  been  followed  as  they 
ultimately  must  be  followed.  They  would  contend  that  technological  innovation 
means  progress,  and  progress  is  a most  important  goal  to  be  achieved. 

But  others  hesitate  and  wonder  if  the  blind  pursuit  of  progress  through 
the  most  rapid  possible  technological  advance  without  a sensitivity  to  its 
multidimensional  consequences  is  really  in  the  best  interest  of  society.  Is 
it  really  progress  after  all? 

Changes  in  the  economiVorganization  and  structure  of  American  agri- 
culture have  resulted  in  low  returns  for  both  human  and  physical  resources 
and  a relatively  low  level  of  living  for  many  rural  residents.  The  dwindling 
rural  population,  both  absolutely  and  relatively,  has  left  those  who  remain 
with  a much  reduced  base  of  political  power.  The  absolute  population  decline 
also  has  an  adverse  effect  upon  the  per  capita  cost  of  public  services,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  erodes  the  tax  base  for  providing  them.  Unless  new 
opportunities  are  developed  the  rural  communities  supporting  agriculture 
stagnate  and  wither. 

Farm  workers  who  attempt  to  remain  in  agriculture  compete  for  fewer  and 
fewer  jobs.  And  the  jobs  which  are  left  on  the  farms  require  higher  skill 
levels  for  operating  and  maintaining  the  sophisticated  mechanical  means  of 
production  on  today's  farms.  Skill  level  requirements  in  the  future  will  be 
even  higher. 

But  for  those  who  leave  agriculture  and  the  rural  areas  the  road  many 
times  is  no  less  rocky.  Many  of  those  who  migrate  to  the  city  find  they  do 
not  have  the  training  and  skills  necessary  to  hold  a job  in  an  industrialized 
economy.  Thus,  they  trade  rural  unemployment  for  urban  unemployment  and  lend 
credence  to  the  oft  made  charge  that  rural  America  is  the  spawning  place  for 
the  unrest  and  violence  in  urban  America. 
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It  would  be  naive  and  irresponsible  to  advocate  a moratorium  or  a 
choking  off  of  the  tap  of  technological  advance.  It  is  equally  as  irrespon- 
sible to  ignore  the  consequences— including  the  unfavorable  ones— of  that 
technological  advance  which  our  research  and  development  institutions  both 
public  and  private  are  capable  of  producing.  We  are  hopefully  at  an  era  in 
our  history  when  social  and  economic  justice  and  equality,  freedom,  and 
stability  have  become  equally  as  important  as  efficiency  and  progress  among 
our  societal  goals.  The  problem  becomes  one  of  achieving  orderly  and 
equitable  social  and  human  adjustment  to  the  conditions  created  by  technologi- 
cal advance. 

What  are  the  human  consequences  of  technological  change  in  the  fruit 
and  vegetable  industry?  What  kinds  of  social  adjustments  are  needed  to 
counteract  these  consequences?  What  actions  and  what  kinds  of  institutions 
and  programs  are  necessary  to  insure  that  these  social  adjustments  are 
carried  out?  In  their  broadest  sense,  what  are  the  manpower  implications  of 
fruit  and  vegetable  harvest  mechanization?  This  is  the  subject  to  which  this 
volume  turns  its  attention. 

Chapter  II,  "Technology  in  Perspective,"  summarizes  the  detailed  re- 
porting of  the  state  of  the  arts  and  future  prospects  in  mecnanical  harvesting 
in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  industry.  The  papers  in  this  chapter  draw  heavily 
from  the  material  presented  by  nationally  recognized  agricultural  engineers 
and  horticulturists  and  reported  in  Volume  I of  this  series,  Fnutt  and 
Vegetable  Hcu west  Mzchanization,  Technological  Implications.  The  present 
state  of  the  arts  in  horticultural  technology  is  reported  separately  for 
vegetable  production  and  fruit  production  followed  by  a look  toward  the 
hortic*  1tural  prospects  for  the  future.  The  same  format  is  followed  for  the 
agricultu*.  gineering  aspects,  the  state  of  the  arts,  and  the  future 
prospects  in  the  latter  part  of  Chapter  II. 

Chapter  III,  "The  Economics  of  It  All,"  details  the  process  of  indus- 
trialization in  agriculture  with  special  reference  to  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
industry.  It  goes  on  to  specify  the  supply,  demand,  and  input  level  situation 
in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  sector.  The  conditions  leading  toward  substitution 
of  capital  for  labor  are  discussed,  and  the  international  relationships  in 
both  production  and  consimption  are  detailed.  This  chapter  closes  with  a 
report  on  research  done  on  a sample  of  Michigan  fruit  farms  concerning  the 
relationship  of  costs,  returns,  size,  and  the  input  mix. 

Chapter  IV,  "The  Manpower  Dimension,"  describes  the  manpower  related 
problems  created  in  part  by  advancing  technology  and  mechanization.  It  also 
discusses  the  structure  and  operation  of  the  labor  market,  the  factors 
important  in  labor  mobility,  and  the  changing  scene  related  to  labor  skills 
in  the  agricultural  work  force. 

Chapter  V,  "Politics,  People,  and  Policy,"  presents  the  social  and 
political  considerations  important  in  any  discussion  of  problems  surrounding 
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agricultural  manpower.  It  includes  manpower  situation  viewpoints  by  a union 
organizer  and  a food  processor.  Also  included  are  discussions  of  the 
conditions  under  which  the  migrant  worker  toils  and  a more  general  discussion 
of  the  changing  rural  scene  with  respect  to  the  social  structure  and  institu- 
tions. The  political  implications  are  drawn  and  present  and  prospective 
manpower  policies  and  programs  are  discussed. 

Thus  this  volume  attempts  to  present  Interesting  observe*  u. jns  on  acute 
problems  and  some  new  Ideas  on  how  to  cope  with  them.  Hopefully  it  will 
stimulate  additional  interest,  research,  and  policy  development  in  the 
important,  complex,  and  problem  ladened  area  Of  rural  manpower. 


o 
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HORTICULTURAL  TECHNOLOGY  IN  VEGETABLE  PRODUCTION 
William  L.  Sims 

The  objective  of  the  following  is  a "State  of  the  Arts"  summary  of 
cultural  and  breeding  practices  for  fruits  and  vegetables  as  they  have 
influenced  and  are  influencing  production,  including  mechanical  harvested 
products  intended  for  the  fresh  and  processed  market.  The  summary  is  derived 
from  those  papers  presented  at  the  Technical  Seminar  on  the  Implications  of 
Mechanization  for  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Harvesting  [1]  held  in  Chicago, 

Illinois,  December  9-10,  1968.  Some  30  different  vegetable  crops  were 
discussed  at  the  Chicago  Seminar  in  much  detail,  and  the  report  covers  more 
than  800  pages.  A good  portion  of  the  report  dealt  with  cultural  and  breed- 
ing practices  for  mechanization  of  these  crops,  including  the  following 
classified  grouping:  (1)  below  ground  vegetables  (root,  bulb,  and  tuber); 

(2)  fruit  and  pod  vegetables  (tomatoes,  peppers,  peas,  and  beans);  (3)  vine 
crops  (melons,  cucumbers);  and  (4)  leafy  and  stem  vegetables  (lettuce,  celery, 
broccoli,  sweet  corn,  and  asparagus). 

Obviously,  it  would  be  impossible  to  summarize  on  an  individual  crop 
basis  here.  However,  there  are  certain  general  and  common  trends  of  thought 
that  run  through  most  of  the  discussions  on  vegetable  crops  when  considering 
cultural  and  breeding  practices  for  mechanization. 

First  of  all,  it  must  be  recognized  that  variety  breeding  and  cultural 
practices  are  major  components  in  the  mechanization  of  vegetable  crops.  Other 
components  are  machines,  handling,  and  processing.  Mechanization  would  not 
be  possible  without  the  complete  involvement  of  all  these  components.  In 
fact,  they  must  all  function  as  a system,  and  each  must  be  associated  with 
any  development  of  the  other.  Too  many  times  we  have  seen  failures  in 
mechanization  of  a crop  due  to  one  of  these  components  being  considered  alone 
without  understanding  and  appreciating  the  others. 

Factors  favorable  and  those  unfavorable  for  mechanization  will  be 
brought  out  in  a general  discussion  of  cultural  practices  and  variety  breeding. 

A systems  approach  must  aHo  be  used  in  developing  improvements  in 
cultural  practices,  such  as  seedbed  preparation,  precision  seeding,  trans- 
planting, fertilization,  chemical  weed  control,  scheduling  of  plantings  and 
harvest,  plant  populations,  and  irrigation.  This  type  of  an  approach  on 
canning  tomatoes  in  California  has  been  brought  together  in  a publication, 
Mecfoz>uzed  GwuHng  and  HaAvuting  orf  Ptiocuiing  Tomatou,  University  of 
California  Agricultural  Extension  Service  AXT-232  [3]. 

Uniformity  is  a major  key  to  successful  mechanization.  All  factors 
affecting  uniformity  in  plant  emergence,  growth,  stand,  and  maturity  must 
be  clearly  understood.  Fields  with  uniform  soil  conditions  must  be  chosen 
to  reduce  fertility  and  irrigation  difficulties.  Low  spots  in  the  field 
create  undesirable  ponds  of  water  and  drowned  plants.  Salt  and  alkali 
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conditions  also  interfere  with  normal  plant  growth.  These  problems  require 
special  management  to  minimize  harvest  difficulties. 

Planting  Schedule.— One  of  the  most  critical  factors  in  the  mechanization 
of  any  vegetable  crop  is  the  scheduling  of  planting  and  harvesting.  In  several 
states,  and  on  some  crops  such  as  peas  and  sweet  corn,  degree  days  have  been 
calculated  and  used  in  scheduling.  However,  in  other  states  and  on  other 
crops  this  system  is  not  applicable.  In  Illinois,  a major  processing  company 
was  unsuccessful  in  scheduling  tomatoes  by  degree  days.  In  California, 
another  system  is  used  for  scheduling  of  canning  tomatoes.  The  present 
tomato  variety  VF  145  for  mechanical  harvesting  sets  fruit  over  a wide  range 
of  temperatures  and  is  adaptable  for  systematic  planting  schedules.  This  is 
necessary  since  an  entire  crop  cannot  be  harvested  in  just  a few  days.  A 
series  of  planting  dates  has  to  be  planned  to  ensure  continuous  delivery  of 
quality  fruits  to  the  processor.  Some  processors  stipulate  planting  dates 
and  acreages  in  their  contracts.  Seed  germination,  emergence,  and  development 
of  seedlings  require  much  longer  time  at  soil  temperatures  of  50°  F.  to  55°  F. 
than  at  65°  F.  to  75°  F. 

* When  the  soil  temperature  at  the  2-inch  depth  reaches  57°  F.  or  more 
for  3 consecutive  days,  plantings  may  begin.  The  difference  of  only  2 degrees 
between  55°  F.  and  57°  F.  means  9 days  difference  in  time  of  emergence.  In 
the  East  and  Midwest  frost  and  rains  may  also  interfere  with  scheduling. 
Criteria  other  than  the  calendar  should  be  used  for  deciding  planting  dates 
in  the  early  planting  period.  A definite  size  or  morphological  age  of  the 
tomato  seedling  has  proven  satisfactory.  Subsequent  plantings  are  made  when 
plants  of  the  previous  planting  reach  the  first  true  leaf.  In  some  states 
transplants  and  varieties  may  be  fitted  into  schedules.  In  California, 
approximately  125  days  are  required  from  emergence  to  harvest.  Consequently, 
the  schedule  may  be  based  on  calendar  date  for  mid-  and  late-season  plantings. 
Irrigation  and  fertilization  may  affect  rate  of  growth  and  therefore  affect 
these  schedules,  so  exacting  management  must  be  followed.  Scheduling  is  a 
major  problem  in  the  mechanization  program  in  the  East  as  methods  have  not 
been  determined  for  several  crops.  It  is  also  a critical  point  in  the  West, 
but  the  weather  and  longer  growing  season  are  a definite  advantage.  Similar 
schedules  must  be  established  for  mechanical  harvesting  of  other  vegetable 
crops  as  the  machines  harvest  a certain  number  of  acres  per  day.  Crop  yields 
and  quality  affect  machine  efficiency. 

Seedbed  Preparation. --In  the  East  and  Midwest,  most  of  the  plantings 
are  on  the  flat  and  in  a number  of  crops  transplants  are  used.  In  California, 
practically  all  plantings  are  on  beds  and  most  are  direct  seeded.  Shaping 
the  bed  is  perhaps  as  critical  as  any  step  in  cultural  operation.  The  bed 
must  be  flat  with  no  depressions  at  harvest  time. 

If  planting  is  into  moisture  a better  seedbed  is  needed  than  if  the 
plants  are  irrigated  up.  Even  if  planting  is  into  moisture,  it  is  wise  to 
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have  standby  irrigation— a wind  can  dry  out  the  field  causing  delay  and  non- 
uniformity  in  emergence.  The  loss  of  any  planting  will  upset  the  planting 
and  harvesting  schedules. 

Plant  Populations.— Plant  density  per  acre  is  important  in  obtaining 
maximum  yield  and  uniformity  in  maturity.  Plant  populations  have  increased 
considerably  as  vegetable  crops  have  been  mechanized.  In  canning  tomatoes, 
plant  populations  have  increased  from  5,000-8,000  to  50,000-80,000  plants  per 
acre.  In  pickling  cucumbers,  populations  have  gone  from  9,000-11,000  to 
60,000-80,000  plants  per  acre.  In  the  advent  of  growing  asparagus  for  machine 
harvest,  crown  planting  (transplants)  populations  have  gone  from  6,000-8,000 
to  direct  seeding  at  a rate  to  obtain  50,000-60,000  plants  per  acre. 

Spacing  between  rows  is  a major  decision  the  grower  must  make  before 
the  growing  season.  If  the  spacing  is  too  wide,  space  that  could  be  used  for 
production  is  wasu?d.  Row  spacing  depends  on  the  size  of  the  vines,  type  of 
soil,  and  method  of  planting— single  or  twin  rows,  on  the  flat,  or  on  beds. 
Variety  is  another  consideration  for  row  spacing,  as  is  the  width  of  the 
harvest  machine  and  other  equipment. 

In  tomatoes  and  other  fruit  vegetables,  too  close  spacing  may  result 
in  poor  concentration  of  fruit  set  and  overcrowded  plants  that  spread  apart 
and  expose  the  fruits.  Plants  and  fruits  may  thus  be  run  over  by  the  harvester 
wheels.  Plant  spacing  in  the  row  may  have  to  be  adjusted  to  local  conditions 
and  for  spacing  used. 

In  the  West,  twin  rows  12  to  14  inches  apart  on  5 foot  centers  are  used 
in  growing  tomatoes  for  machine  harvest  and  on  40  inch  centers  for  pickling 
cucumbers.  The  new  asparagus  acreage  being  direct  seeded  is  also  twin  rows 
12  to  14  inches  apart  on  5-foot  centers. 

Twin-row  production  requires  more  precision  and  closer  management.  Since 
there  are  more  plants  per  acre,  plant  competition  is  greater.  Fruits  ripen 
more  rapidly  and  there  is  a better  concentration  of  fruit  maturity.  The 
possibility  of  skips  and  blank  areas  is  minimized. 

Seeding.— In  California,  generally  all  processing  tomato  fields  are 
direct  seeded.  This  is  also  the  case  for  most  of  the  other  vegetable  crops 
being  grown  for  machine  harvest.  The  cost  of  transplants  for  higher  plant 
populations  becomes  a critical  economic  factor.  Direct  seeding  of  tomatoes 
only  recently  has  been  tried  in  the  East  and  Midwest.  Johnson  [2]  in  New 
Jersey  and  Wilcox  [4]  in  Indiana  report  that  research  is  presently  underway 
on  direct  seedyig,  seeder  evaluation,  and  plant  population.  Generally,  the 
method  of  planting  depends  on  the  grower  and  his  particular  field  condition, 
equipment,  and  experience. 

Research  in  precision  seeding  is  progressing,  and  new  developments  should 
be  followed.  Several  models  of  precision  seeders  are  now  available,  and  with 
these  planters  and  good  weed  control  several  small  seeded  vegetables  can  be 
planted  to  a stand. 
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Weed  Control  .—Weed  control  is  a nr.jor  problem  in  mechanization  of 
several  vegetable  crops..  However,  chemical  weed  control  has  become  a well 
established  practice  in  a number  of  crops.  Applied  at  the  proper  time  with 
good  equipment  and  used  with  precision,  cc-rtairi  chemicals  give  good  weed 
control.  Poor  results  are  usually  due  to  poor  timing  in  relation  to  rains, 
improper  use  of  equipment,  or  poor  follow-up  of  cultivation  and  furrowing 
out. 

Chemical  weed  control  recommendations  vary  from  area  to  area  with 
climatic,  soil  type,  moisture,  temperature,  and  species  differences.  Good 
chemical  weed  control  reduces  costs  of  thinning  and  hoeing,  makes  thinning 
easier,  and  minimizes  stunting  of  plants  due  to  competition. 

IMnning.--When  direct  seeding  is  done  without  precision  planting  in 
a number  of  vegetable  crops,  it  is  often  necessary  to  thin  the  plants  to  a 
desired  spacing.  The  plants  should  be  thinned  when  snail;  i.e.,  second  or 
third  true-leaf  stage.  This  minimizes  competition  and  damage  from  root 
pruning.  There  is  less  shock,  and  plants  recover  more  rapidly.  In  growing 
plants  for  a single  or  once-over  harvest  it  has  been  found  in  a number  of 
vegetable  crops  such  as  tomatoes  and  cucumbers  unnecessary  to  thin  to  single 
plants;  clump  thinning,  which  leaves  several  plants  at  one  location,  may  be 
used.  Clumps  develop  and  grow  as  single  plants.  This  has  not  been  the  case 
with  other  crops  such  as  lettuce. 

In  general,  clumps  should  be  held  to  two  to  *’our  plants— more  plants 
per  clump  result  in  overcrowding. 

>v'4tjrth  adequate  stands  mechanical  thinning  can  be  used  [4].  Excessively 
thick  or  very  weak  stands  make  mechanical  thinning  unsatisfactory.  Electronic 
and  selective  thinners  are  presently  being  developed. 

Cul tivation.-- Cultivation  should  be  for  a specific  purpose  only.  Un- 
necessary trips  across  the  field  will  compact  the  soil  and  add  to  cost.  Root 
pruning  should  be  kept  to  a minimum.  Cultivation  should  be  for  promoting 
growth,  not  for  interfering  with  it,  Clod  breaking  equipment— e.g.,  squirrel 
cages,  rollers,  floats— should  be  used  freely.  After  the  clods  are  in  the 
vines  they  are  difficult  to  get  out,  and  many  find  their  way  into  the  harvester. 

Irrigation.— Once  the  seeds  have  germinated  the  plants  should  never 
stop  growing-mechanical  harvesting  is  based  on  uniform  maturity.  Also,  the 
field  should  not  go  dry  during  early  growth. 

In  the  West,  all  vegetable  fields  are  irrigated;  and  in  the  East,  more 
and  more  irrigation  is  being  used. 

Irrigation  cut-off  cannot  be  predicted  in  the  East  and  Midwest,  since 
rain  may  occur  at  any  time.  However,  in  California  and  sections  of  other 
Western  states,  time  of  the  last  irrigation  is  carefully  selected.  In  tomatoes 
the  last  irrigation  is  usually  2 to  6 weeks  before  harvest,  depending  on 
soil,  harvest  season,  year,  variety,  plant  condition,  and  area.  However,  on 
a light,  sandy  soil,  one  week  may  be  too  soon  for  an  August  harvest. 
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Both  furrow  and  sprinkler  irrigation  may  be  used  on  most  vegetable 
crops.  Sprinkler  irrigation  has  been  satisfactory  under  conditions  of  high 
water  table,  nonlevel  land,  and  salinity,  and  in  areas  where  available 
irrigation  water  supplies  are  low.  It  has  also  been  used  in  incorporating 
the  herbicide  until  a stand  is  established,  thus  preventing  soil  crusting. 

Fertilizing.-- Placement  of  a starter  fertilizer  is  very  important  for 
most  vegetable  crops.  A small  band  of  fertilizer  about  one-inch  below  the 
seed  has  proven  satisfactory,  and  the  first  roots  go  straight  down  and  will 
miss  the  fertilizer  if  it  is  too  far  away.  It  takes  time  for  secondary  roots 
to  develop  and  contact  the  fertilizer.  Additional  ferti lizer  may  be  applied 
as  a sidedress  at  thinning  time.  The  kind  of  fertilizer  and  rate  is  adjusted 
according  to  the  inhererent  fertility  of  the  field.  Previous  crop  history 
also  should  be  considered.  In  tomatoes  and  several  other  vegetable  crops, 
late  applications  of  nitrogen  should  be  avoided.  Excessive  nitrogen  frequently 
causes  secondary  growth  and  nonuniform  maturing  at  harvest  time. 

Breeding  Developments.— The  development  of  vegetable  varieties  suitable 
for  machine  harvest  encompasses  a multiplicity  of  considerations  and  problems 
for  plant  breeders.  The  product  in  many  instances  is  by  nature  fragile  and 
subject  to  damage,  damage  that  often  impairs  the  value  from  a fresh  market 
or  processed  standpoint.  Attractive  appearance  and  long  shelf-life  are  part 
of  the  ground  rules  for  fresh  market  or  for  whole  packs.  Not  only  must 
varieties  be  machine  harvestable,  they  must  be  what  the  markets  of  the  future 
will  demand. 

The  objective  of  most  tomato  breeders  now  is  to  develop  varieties  that 
have  concentrated  ripening  of  fruit  with  uniform  maturity  and  that  will 
produce  at  least  80%  marketable  yield  with  onre-over  machine  harvesting.  This 
is  true  for  both  fresh  market  and  processing  types.  With  processing  varieties 
this  objective  can  be  partial ly.  attained  if  mature  fruit  will  hold  in  the 
field  for  2 weeks  or  longer  without  substantial  loss  of  quality.  To  accommodate 
present  mechanical  harvesters  and  experimental  harvesters,  varieties  must  have 
firm  and  resilient  fruits  that  are  resistant  to  bruising  and  cracking  during 
harvesting  and  handling.  A high  degree  of  resistance  to  preharvest  fruit 
cracking  and  other  defects  is  also  essential.  This  becomes  extremely  important 
in  the  humid  conditions  of  the  East  where  mold  organisms  are  generally  abundant. 
Vines  have  to  be  compatible  with  machine  harvesting,  yet  adequate  to  provide 
protection  against  sunburning  of  the  fruit.  The  fruit  must  be  relatively  easy 
to  remove  from  the  plant  and  the  petioles  must  remain  attached  to  the  vine. 

Development  of  new  varieties  does  not  occur  over  night.  The  first  suc- 
cessful mechanical  harvest  tumato  variety,  VF  145,  was  released  by  G.  C.  Hanna 
of  the  University  of  California  in  1962.  It  took  19  years  from  inception  of 
the  idea  to  completion  of  the  product.  Generally,  a minimum  of  10  years  is 
required  to  develop  a new  variety.  I'm  sure  that  C.  E.  Petersen,  formerly  of 
Michigan  State  University,  and  other  breeders  spent  at  least  the  minimum  time 
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in  developing  the  new  gynoecious  hybrids  of  pickling  cuctmbers,  which  are 
now  making  their  way  into  the  mechanization  program.  Federal,  state,  and 
commercial  plant  breeders  are  active  in  developing  new  varieties  adaptable 
to  machine  harvest.  Varieties  with  greater  determinate  maturities  and 
improved  resistance  to  diseases,  insects,  and  bolting  have  been  developed  in 
a number  of  vegetable  crops,  but  many  more  are  needed.  Quality  must  also 
be  maintained  and  improved  where  necessary. 

New  growth  regulators  are  now  aiding  the  breeder  and  the  grower  in 
controlling  plant  growth,  fruit  set,  and  ripening.  For  instance,  2-chloro- 
ethanephosphonic  acid  when  applied  to  the  cucumber  and  other  vine  crops  at 
the  right  stage  of  development  and  at  the  proper  concentration  will  induce 
complete  femaleness,  and  when  applied  to  tomato  plants  at  the  time  of  first 
pink  fruit  showing  will  ripen  80  to  90%  of  the  remaining  fruits  in  12  to  14 
days.  Again,  varietal  influence  is  important  in  this  new  chemical  regulation 
of  plant  growth  and  development, 
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HORTICULTURAL  TECHNOLOGY  IN  FRUIT  PRODUCTION 
R.  Paul  Larsen 

There  has  been  more  progress  in  research  and  development  of  fruit  harvest 
mechanization  during  the  past  decade  than  in  all  previous  history.  This  accel- 
eration resulted  from  many  factors  but  primarily  from  the  increasing  costs  and 
decreasing  availability  of  harvest  labor. 

The  practical  feasibility  of  future  changes  in  harvest  mechanization  will 
revolve  around:  (1)  the  crop  and  its  utilization  (i.e.,  whether  marketed  fresh 

or  processed);  (2)  engineering  feasibility;  (3)  horticultural  factors,  including 
fruit  yields,  plant  health  and  longevity,  cultural  management  changes  and  fruit 
quality;  (4)  labor  cost  and  availability;  and  (5)  economic  considerations, 
including  harvest-cost  to  fruit-price  ratio,  interregional  and  intercrop  competi- 
tion, etc.  All  these  interrelated  factors  are  of  concern  to  horticulturists. 

Progress  and  problems  associated  with  harvest  mechanization  of  all  fruit 
crops  may  involve  such  fundamental  biological  areas  as:  genetics  and  variety 
development;  physical  and  chemical  manipulation  of  flowering,  fruiting,  and 
plant  growth;  and  control  of  fruit  maturation  and  abscission.  But  crops  also 
va;'y  greatly  in  individual  growth,  fruiting  characteristics,  production  culture, 
and  crop  utilization.  Thus  it  seem  preferable  here  to  review  the  present  status 
and  future  possibilities  of  harvest  mechanization  by  individual  or  groups  of  crops. 

Apples 

The  United  States  has  22  million  bearing  apple  trees  (approximately  500,000 
acres)  which  produce  125  to  130  million  bushels  (3  million  tons)  annually.  The 
leading  states  in  apple  production  are  Washington,  New  York,  Michigan  California, 
Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and  West  Virginia.  These  states  accountrfor  75*  of  the 
U.S.  apple  production  [45]. 

In  1967,  58*  of  the  national  crop  was  sold  fresh;  however,  the  percentage 
of  fresh  sales  has  declined  from  68*  during  the  20  years  since  the  late  1940's 
[45].  It  is  anticipated  that  the  fresh  market  will  account  for  less  than  50*  of 
the  national  crop  within  the  next  decade.  Washington  and  New  England  produce 
primarily  for  the  fresh  market.  Over  80*  of  the  Washington  crop  is  sold  fresh. 

The  major  processing  areas  are  the  Appalachian  states  (76*  of  Pennsylvania  apples 
are  processed),  New  York,  California,  and  Michigan  [44]. 

Mechanical  harvesting  studies  were  started  about  10  years  ago  and  much 
progress  has  been  made  since  then  with  shake-and-catch  systems  for  processing 
apples  [17,20,28].  About  2*  of  the  New  York  processing  crop  was  machine  har- 
vested in  1968  and  several  machines  were  in  operation  in  Eastern  and  Midwestern 
states  [28]. 

Bruise  damage  is  the  major  problem  with  shake-catch  harvesting  of  apples-- 
caused  mainly  from  apples  hitting  branches  while  being  shaken  off  or  falling  to^ 
the  catching  frame  [28].  Ideally,  a fruit  should  be  shaken  from  a tree  and  fall 
to  the  padded  surface  of  a catching  unit  without  touching  any  other  apple,  branch, 
or  spur.  Unfortunately,  most  trees  in  the  U.S.  are  tall  and  wide  with  many 
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overlapping  branches.  The  amount  of  pruning  required  to  shape  such  trees  for 
bruise-free  mechanical  harvesting  would  seriously  reduce  yields.  The  variety 
also  has  an  important  bearing  on  bruising.  Usually  firmer  tough-skinned  varieties 
such  as  York  Imperial  and  Monroe  are  bruised  less  than  varieties  such  as  Delicious, 
Golden  Delicious,  and  R.  I.  Greening  [20,33].  But,  Delicious  and  Golden  Delicious 
now  account  for  over  50%  of  the  total  U.S.  apple  trees,  and  the  dominance  of 
these  two  varieties  is  increasing  rather  than  decreasing. 

The  shake-catch  systems  have  not  been  generally  satisfactory  for  fresh 
market  apples.  In  Virginia,  1967  studies  showed  that  losses  in  value  of  mechani- 
cally harvested  Golden  Delicious  would  range  from  $1.47  per  100  lbs.  for  small 
trees  to  $2.44  per  100  lbs.  for  large  trees  [33].  It  appears  doubtful  that  fresh 
market  apples  will  be  harvested  by  mass  removal  systems,  at  least  during  the 
next  several  years,  since  quality  and  freedom  from  bruising  is  so  important. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  increase  the  productivity  of  individual  pickers 
through  the  use  of  power  lifts  and  picking  platforms.  Time  studies  have  shown 
that  about  1/3  of  a picker's  time  is  spent  in  moving  between  trees,  up  and  down 
ladders,  etc.  [3,7],  But  time  studies  with  powered  man  positioners  showed  that 
the  expected  increase  in  picker  efficiency  varied  from  0 to  33%  [3,7,29].  Mech- 
anical man  positioners,  platforms,  and  other  mechanical  aids  vary  in  their 
economic  efficiency  depending  on  the  size  and  type  of  tree,  uniformity  and  size 
of  crop,  variety,  and  picker  experience.  Vertical-type  hedgerows  that  can  be 
"assembly  line"  picked  offer  the  best  possibilities  for  effective  use  of 
mechanical  aids. 

Dwarf  or  semi-dwarf  trees  planted  close  enough  in  the  row  to  build  a com- 
plete fruiting  wall  have  considerable  promise  both  for  hand  harvesting  and  future 
development  of  mass  removal  systems  [21,44].  Studies  have  shown  that  a picker 
can  harvest  20%  more  fruit  when  working  on  the  ground  as  compared  to  a ladder  [44], 
In  preparing  for  future  mechanization,  considerable  changes  will  take  place  in 
planting  patterns,  rootstocks,  tree  training,  cultural  management,  and  environ- 
mental control,  including  irrigation  and  orchard  heating.  Growth  *'egul ati ng 
chemicals  may  assist  growth  control,  fruit  thinning,  and  fruit  abscission  [44], 

Pears 

The  U.S.  produces  about  600,000  tons  (31  million  bushels)  of  pears  annually, 
over  half  of  which  are  grown  in  California  [45].  Most  of  the  remainder  are  pro- 
duced in  Oregon,  Washington,  Michigan,  and  New  York.  Bartlett  is  the  major 
variety  in  all  these  states.  Over  60%  of  the  nation's  pears  are  processed  [10], 

Pear  fruits  are  easily  bruised  by  impact  bruising  durir.g  harvest,  and  the 
bruises  penetrate  deeply  into  the  fruits  [14].  They  cannot  be  effectively  re- 
moved even  from  processing  fruits.  In  addition,  pears  usually  require  a ripening 
period  after  harvest,  which  may  further  complicate  bruise  development  and  fruit 
deterioration.  Also,  most  pear  trees  have  an  upright  structure  which  cannot  be 
effectively  modified  so  fruits  falling  from  the  trees  will  have  a minimum 
opportunity  to  strike  branches  [14], 
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Thus  little  progress  has  been  made  in  harvest  mechanization  of  pears  for 
processing  or  fresh  market  [14].  Hedgerow  pear  plantings  have  been  developed 
which  are  well  suited  for  hand  harvesting  from  platforms.  Results  have  been 
encouraging  with  increases  in  picking  rates  of  up  to  50%  depending  on  conditions. 

A substantial  increase  in  pear  production  is  anticipated  in  the  next  few 
years  in  several  areas  of  the  U.S.,  particularly  in  California.  Most  new  plant- 
ings will  be  adapted  to  hedgerow  (tree-wall)  hand  harvesting;  but  no  significant 
machine  harvest  is  anticipated  in  the  next  5 to  10  years.  Estimates  predict 
that  total  harvest  labor  requirements  will  increase  from  103,000  man-weeks  in 
1968  for  pears  to  142,000  man-weeks  in  1975  [15]. 

Peaches 

The  U.S.  annually  produces  about  1-1/2  million  tons  (70  million  bushels) 
of  peaches,  403!  of  which  are  clings  [10].  Over  603!  of  the  total  crop,  including 
most  clings,  are  grown  in  California  [45].  Other  major  producing  states  are 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey.  Approximately 
403!  of  the  total  crop  is  processed— al  1 clings  and  about  1/3  of  the  freestones. 

Cline  peaciiw  have  the  largest  production  and  greatest  dollar  value  (ap- 
proximately $60  million)  of  any  deciduous  tree  fruit  grown  in  California  [1]. 

And  they  require  the  greatest  peak  labor  force— 30,000  employees  [l].  Research 
on  mechanical  harvesting  of  cling  peaches  was  started  in  California  in  1956, 
primarily  using  almond  shakers  and  hand  carried  catching  units.  The  fruit  loss, 
including  cull  out  due  to  injury,  was  303!  over  that  of  handpicking  [1],  During 
1960-63,  tests  included  modified  prune  harvesting  equipment  with  padded  surfaces 
and  decelerator  strips.  The  fruit  loss  was  10  to  15%  over  handpicked;  much  of 
the  problem  was  associated  with  uneven  ripening  and  fruit  on  willowy  wood  [1]. 

Studies  were  initiated  in  1966  to  eliminate  or  reduce  the  fruit  loss  problem 
of  past  tests.  A new  machine  was  developed  and  trees  were  modified  to  determine: 
yields;  the  ability  of  modified  trees  to  recover  reduced  production  due  to  modi- 
fication; and  the  degree  of  fruit  Iocs  and  injury  [1].  Results  of  these  and  other 
studies  showed  that  fruit  recovery  or  loss  was  a composite  of  loss  of  yield 
associated  with  tree  modification,  actual  loss  of  fruits  in  the  orchard,  and  loss 
of  fruit  quality  due  to  injury  [1].  Necessary  tree  modification  to  reduce  fruit 
bruising  included:  (1)  reduced  number  of  primary  branches;  (2)  elimination  of 

major  branches  below,  or  above,  other  major  branches;  and  (3)  elimination  of  low 
brush  and  stubs  [1].  This  type  of  renovation  in  old  trees  during  1966  required 
removal  of  35  to  403!  of  the  fruiting  branches  and  resulted  in  a yield  reduction 
of  25%  [8],  However,  there  was  a full  yield  recovery  of  the  modified  trees  in 
1967  [8],  The  most  desirable  shape  for  a mature  cling  peach  tree  fcould  be  a 
weeping,  Inverted  hollow  cone  with  a branch  canopy  about  2-1/2  feet  thick  [8]. 

During  1968,  about  40  machines  were  used  to  harvest  cling  peaches  .in  Cali- 
fornia—approximately  3%  of  the  total  crop  was  machine  harvested.  Machine  costs 
and  the  economic  practicality  of  machine  harvesting  depends  on  many  factors 
(In  addition  to  harvest  labor  availability)  Including  Individual  acreage  to  be 
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harvested,  yield,  and  fruit  quality  [1],  For  example,  machine  harvest  would 
cost  more  than  handpicking  in  low  yielding  orchards  (below  16  tons/acre)  with 
a 10%  fruit  loss  [1]. 

Harvest  mechanization  favors  cling  peaches  though  considerable  improvement 
must  be  made  in  several  cultural  practices  including:  (1)  tree  modification  and 

training;  (2)  crop  control  through  improved  thinning  and  pruning;  (3)  maturity 
control,  perhaps  by  use  of  chemicals,  new  varieties,  or  cultural  improvements; 
and  (4)  improved  nutrition  and  irrigation  [8],  It  is  anticipated  that  50  to  70% 
of  the  cling  peach  crop  might  be  machine  harvested  by  1975  [15]. 

FweAtom  peaches,  including  nectarines,  have  limited  potential  for  harvest 
mechanization  for  several  reasons:  two-thirds  of  the  U.S.  freestone  crop  is  sold 
fresh;  most  varieties  are  readily  bruised  during  harvest;  most  freestone  producers 
have  a succession  of  varieties  which  ripen  over  a period  of  several  weeks;  and 
most  varieties  ripen  unevenly  which  necessitates  each  tree  being  picked  twice  or 
more.  Mechanical  harvesting  wil1  be  very  limited  until  major  changes  are  made 
in  varieties»  cultural  practices,  and  marketing  methods.  Between  now  and  1975 
no  significant  harvest  of  freestone  peaches  by  machine  is  anticipated  [15]. 

Apricots 

Most  of  the  nation's  apricots  (200,000  tons)  are  grown  in  California  and 
94%  of  these  are  processed  [10,45].  Mechanical  harvesting  of  apricots  has  pro- 
gressed to  the  point  where  1 to  2%  of  the  1968  crop  was  harvested  by  the  shake- 
catch  method  [1].  The  most  serioir  problem  has  been  variability  of  fruit 
maturity.  Fruit  damage  has  not  been  as  critical  as  with  some  other  crops.  With 
proper  tree  training  and  use  of  well-padded  machines  the  fruit  damage  was  not 
excessive  for  processing  purposes  [1].  It  is  anticipated  that  30  to  50%  of  the 
apricot  crop  will  be  machine  harvested  by  1975  [15]. 

Sour  Cherries 

The  United  States  produces  over  150,000  tons  of  sour  cherries  annually, 
approximately  65%  of  which  are  grown  In  Michigan  [45].  Other  important  produc- 
ing states  are  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin,  Utah,  and  Oregon.  Mechanizing 
the  harvest  of  this  crop  was  important  due  to  the  large  numbers  of  pickers 
required— 50,000  in  Michigan  alone  [43]— and  the  high  relative  cost  of  picking 
compared  to  the  fruit  value  (often  50%  or  more).  In  several  respects  this  crop 
is  ideally  adapted  for  mechanical  harvesting,  including:  (1)  the  variety 

Montomorency  constitutes  99%  of  the  total  production;  (2)  practically  all  of  the 
commercial  crop  is  processed;  (3)  the  fruit  can  be  bulk  handled  in  cold  water; 
and  (4)  the  fruit  can  be  moved  rapidly  from  the  orchards  to  the  processing  line. 
But,  sour  cherries  are  also  subject  to  easy  bruising,  rapid  oxidation,  and 
scald,  which  greatly  deteriorate  color  and  firmness. 

Early  mechanical  harvesting  studies  in  Michigan  [24]  and  New  York  [27] 
demonstrated  that  sour  cherries  could  be  effectively  removed  by  tree  shaking  and 
handled  in  various  types  of  collecting  units  without  undue  fruit  injury.  With 
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machine  improvements  have  also  come  major  changes  in  pruning  [6,22]  and  fruit 
handling  [17,22]. 

The  trees  are  trained  and  pruned  to  permit  easy  movement  of  equipment  under 
and  around  trees  and  to  facilitate  easy  attachment  of  limb  shakers.  The  fruits 
are  conveyed  directly  from  the  catching  units  into  tanks  of  cold  water  {approx. 
50°  F.) . The  tanks  are  filled  quickly  and  then  transported  to  a cooling  area 
near  the  orchard  where  cold  water  is  recirculated  for  about  6 hours  to  firm  the 
fruits.  The  tanks  can  then  be  transported  to  the  processor  where  the  cherries 
are  pitted  and  processed  without  further  soak  time. 

A number  of  other  programs  have  shown  promise  for  further  improvements  in 
sour  cherry  harvesting.  These  include  preharvest  spray  cooling  [13],  volume 
measurement  to  eliminate  scale  weighing  [40],  and  use  of  abscission  chemicals  to 
reduce  attached  stems  on  harvested  fruit  [5].  In  1968,  approximately  70%  the 
U.S.  sour  cherry  crop  was  harvested  mechanically  [25].  Some  orchards  will  remain 
unsuitable  for  machine  harvesting  due  to  steep  terrain  or  other  factors;  but  with 
continued  improvements  of  the  machinery,  trees,  and  handling  methods,  most  of  the 
sour  cherry  crop  should  be  harvested  mechanically  within  5 years. 

Sweet  Cherries 

The  U.S.  produces  an  annual  average  crop  of  slightly  over  100,000  tons  of 
sweet  cherries  [45].  The  major  producing  states  are  California,  Oregon, 
Washington,  Michigan,  New  York,  Utah,  and  Idaho.  Approximately  402  of  the  pro- 
duction is  sold  fresh;  45  to  502  is  brined,  and  most  of  the  remainder  is  canned. 
Mechanical  harvesting  has  been  limited  for  a number  of  reasons: 

1.  Most  of  the  fresh  market  cherries  are  picked  with  attached  stems. 
Mechanical  harvesting  has  resulted  in  erratic  numbers  of  fruits  with  attached 
stems  and  excessive  fruit  bruising  for  the  fresh  market  [32]. 

2.  Cherries  for  brining  are  picked  prior  to  full  maturity.  Early  studies 
with  mechanical  harvesting  were  not  encouraging  due  to  poor  fruit  abscission  of 
the  imnature  fruits  [17,32]. 

3.  Brine  cherries  may  be  harvested  with  or  without  stems  depending  on 
the  area  of  production,  variety,  fruit  size,  and  market  outlets.  High  quality 
cocktail  cherries,  as  grown  in  Oregon,  are  picked  ??ith  attached  stems,  whereas 
most  of  the  brined  in  California,  Michigan,  and  New  York  are  preferred  without. 

4.  There  are  several  important  cunmercial  varieties,  each  with  varying 
characteristics  which  may  affect  their  suitability  for  mechanical  harvesting. 

5.  Sweet  cherries  have  not  been  found  to  be  well  adapted  for  handling  in 
water.  Thus,  the  logistics  of  handling  from  the  harvesting  machines  and  out  of 
the  orchards  has  been  difficult  as  compared  to  the  handling  of  sour  cherries. 

Recent  studies  have  demonstrated  that  sweet  cherries  for  brining  could  be 
successfully  harvested  by  machine  if  they  were  allowed  to  become  more  mature  on 
the  trees  and  then  brined  immediately  to  prevent  bruise  discoloration  [17,23, 
38,41].  In  1968,  approximately  2,500  tons  of  sweet  cherries  were  machine 

harvested  in  Michigan  [25].  However,  obvious  problems  have  continued  with  tree 
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structure  and  pruning,  inadequate  fruit  abscission,  fruit  with  attached  stems, 
and  excessive  bruising  of  mechanically  harvested  fruit  [22].  Studies  in  Oregon 
concluded  that  mechanical  harvesting  of  sweet  cherries  need  not  result  in  severe 
loss  of  nuality  provided  that  the  fruit  was  not  too  mature,  efficient  machinery 
was  used,  and  the  trees  were  well  pruned  for  mechanical  harvesting  [38]. 

Inadequate  fruit  abscission  has  been  the  major  horticultural  problem  of 
mechanically  harvested  sweet  cherries.  An  abscission  chemical,  2-chloroethane- 
phosphonic  acid  (Ethrel)  showed  considerable  promise  in  1968  [5].  This  or  similar 
chemicals  might  enhance  commercial  mechanical  harvesting  for  brining  or  canning. 


From  the  standpoint  of  production,  harvesting,  and  market  utilization,  most 
of  the  plums  grown  in  the  U.S.  may  be  grouped  into  3 categories:  (1)  the  French 

or  drying  prune;  (2)  the  Italian  type  prune  or  purple  plum;  and  (3)  the  Japanese 
plum. 

The  French  pmutz,  which  includes  several  varieties  of  the  European  plum,  is 
the  major  drying  prune  of  California.  (A  prune  is  a plum  having  a sugar  content 
high  enough  to  permit  drying  without  fermentation  at  the  pit  and  to  provide  the 
dried  product  with  a sweet  flavor).  California  produces  150,000  tons  of  dried 
prunes  (about  450,000  tons,  fresh  weight)  annually  on  about  100,000  acres  [45]. 

There  are  two  major  prune  production  areas  in  California  which  have  dif- 
ferent fruit  ripening  processes  due  to  climatic  differences.  In  the  Sacramento 
Valley  the  prunes  hang  onto  the  trees  after  maturity  until  they  are  picked  or 
shaken  off.  In  1968,  over  95%  of  the  prunes  in  the  Sacramento  Valley  were 
mechanically  shaken  off  and  about  90%  were  caught  on  various  types  of  catching 
units  [1],  In  the  Coastal  Valleys  the  fruits  drop  when  they  are  mature,  which 
necessitates  2 or  3 picks,  or  pickups  from  the  ground,  if  the  fruits  are  to 
obtain  maximum  sugar  content.  Thus,  only  65  of  the  Coastal  Valley  prunes  were 
machine  shaken  and  about  30%  harvested  onto  catching  units  in  1968  [1], 

The  high  degree  of  prune  harvest  mechanization,  particularly  in  the 
Sacramento  Valley,  has  followed  15  years  of  research  with  harvesting  equipment 
and  methods  [1].  Machines  which  were  developed  for  prune  harvesting  included 
the  elevated  catching  units,  inertia-type  limb  shakers  and  rotatlng-weight 
trunk  shakers. 

During  the  early  stages  of  prune  mechanization  tree  injury  from  shaker 
clamps  resulted  In  serious  canker  Infections  by  the  fungus,  CMxutocyttti 
6<jnbsUaX&  [1].  Improvements  in  clamp  design,  improved  tree  training  and  pruning, 
cutting  out  and  treating  of  cankers,  and  more  careful  shaker  operation  has  greatly 
reduced  this  problem. 

The  problems  of  uneven  maturity  and  fruit  drop  of  the  mature  fruits  in  the 
Coastal  Valleys  will  continue  to  Impede  the  full  development  of  machine  harvest- 
ing of  California  prunes.  Stop-drop  chemicals,  new  varieties  or  a gradual 
relocation  of  the  prune  Industry  to  the  Sacramento  Valley  may  ultimately  solve 
the  problem. 


Plums  and  Prunes 
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PuAp^e  pZwriii  (Italian  type  European  plum)  are  grown  in  Oregon,  Idaho, 
Washington,  and  Michigan.  These  states  produce  about  70,000  tons  annually 
of  which  49%  are  sold  fresh,  32%  canned,  and  19%  dried  [45]. 

Some  purple  plums  going  into  canning  have  been  machine  harvested  for 
several  years,  and  by  1967  about  half  of  the  Michigan  crop  was  machine 
picked  [17].  A number  of  cultural  management  and  tree  problems  remain  to  be 
solved  before  purple  plums  will  be  effectively  machine  harvested  for  fresh 
market. 

The  Japanese  plum  is  grown  primarily  in  California,  which  produces  over 
100,000  tons  annually  on  22,000  acres.  About  30%  of  the  production  goes  to 
fresh  market  [14]. 

Research  has  been  conducted  for  several  years  in  plum  harvest  mechaniza- 
tion. However,  bruises  and  skin  breaks  have  been  excessive  for  fresh  market 
shipping  of  machine  harvested  plums.  It  is  unlikely  that  this  crop  will  be 
harvested  by  machine  in  the  foreseeable  future  [14].  However,  hedgerow  or 
fruiting -wall  types  of  plantings  may  be  well  adapted  to  platfonn  operations  [8] 
Such  plantings  may  reduce  labor  costs  of  pruning,  thinning,  and  harvesting  [8]. 

Grapes 

The  United  States  produces  3-1/2  million  tons  of  grapes  annually,  over 
90%  of  which  are  grown  in  California  on  almost  1/2  million  acres.  Practically 
all  the  California  production  is  the  European  type  grape,  vini&via; 

47%  of  the  tonnage  is  crushed  for  wine,  35%  dried  for  raisins,  and  18%  sold 
fresh  [45]. 

Harvest  mechanization  in  California  grapes  is  difficult  due  to  the 
great  variability  in  the  industry,  the  vineyard  areas,  varieties,  culture, 
and  utilization  [39].  For  example,  there  are  32  wine  varieties  with  1,000 
acres  or  more;  23  varieties  are  shipped  to  fresh  market  in  comnercial 
quantities.  Many  of  these  vary  greatly  in  their  fruiting  behavior,  morphology 
and  size  of  fruit  clusters,  and  cultural  management  [39].  There  are  at  least 
4 major  trellising  and  pruning  systems  for  California  grapes.  Thus  variety 
management,  trellising,  and  pruning  are  critical  factors  in  harvest  mechani- 
zation development. 

Harvest  mechanization  research  in  machine  development  and  vineyard 
management  in  California  has  been  underway  since  1952  when  an  inverted 
L trellis  and  cutter-bar  harvester  were  developed  [46].  The  cutter-bar 
system  had  limited  adaptability,  however,  and  further  development  of  this 
machine  and  the  vine  management  aspects  were  terminated  in  1964  [39], 

Since  then  other  principles  have  been  tried  including  worker  aides  and 
various  shakers.  Work  begun  in  1961  with  the  Thompson  Seedless  variety  led 
to  the  development  of  the  Duplex  system  of  vine  management  and  impacter 
harvester  [39].  The  Duplex  system  divides  the  vine  into  the  fruiting  area 
zone  and  the  fruit  replacement  zone  [39],  The  zoning  is  such  that  at  harvest 
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time  a bank  of  fruit  hangs  suspended  from  each  side  of  the  trellis  away  from 
the  center  of  the  vine  and  with  no  obstruction  below.  The  replacement  shoots 
for  the  next  year's  crop  are  inside  the  wires  away  from  the  fruit  [39]. 
Experiments  have  indicated  that  the  Duplex  system  can  be  used  with  most  of 
the  California  wine  varieties.  The  grapes  can  be  harvested  by  impacter  or 
slapper-type  harvesters  [39].  Approximately  500  acres  were  harvested  by  an 
impacter  harvester  in  1968  [39]. 

However,  no  single  machine  or  system  will  be  the  final  answer,  and 
much  must  be  done  in  several  phases  of  horticultural  management,  namely: 

1.  Trellis  conversion  of  existing  vineyards  at  a cost  of  up 
to  $250  per  acre. 

2.  New  plantings  and  new  trellising  systems. 

3.  New  varieties--wine  varieties  should  have  large  clusters, 
natural  abscission  layer  in  main  cluster  stem,  and  fragile 
side  branches. 

4.  Growth  regulator  chemicals. 

5.  Vine  spacing  and  other  cultural  management  [39]. 

Over  300,000  tons  of  American  type  grapes  are  produced  each  year  in 
New  York,  Michigan,  Washington,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Arkansas  [45],  The 
variety,  Concord,  accounts  for  most  of  this  tonnage  and  practically  all  the 
production  is  processed. 

Research  on  pruning  and  trellising  for  mechanical  harvesting  has  been 
conducted  in  New  York  for  over  10  years.  This  work  has  resulted  in  the 
development  of  the  Geneva  Double  Curtain  (GDC)  system  of  training,  which  is 
a bilateral  cordon  well  suited  for  mechanical  harvesting  [35].  The  New  York 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  developed  a straddle-row  harvester  which 
picks  both  curtains  as  it  travels  the  row.  Most  of  the  fruits  are  shaken  off 
as  individual  berries  or  cluster  fragments.  There  may  be  quality  deteriora- 
tion problems,  reduced  yield  and  vine  injury  with  improper  machine  and  fruit 
handling  [36],  Other  machines  have  been  developed  for  single  curtain  or 
vertical  trellises  [18]. 

In  1968,  4 machines  in  New  York  harvested  an  average  of  255  acres  each, 
or  an  average  of  939  tons  each,  at  a cost  of  $20  per  ton.  This  was  compared 
to  $35  per  ton  for  hand  harvest  [36].  Each  harvester  replaced  95  handpickers. 
If  necessary,  up  to  SOX  of  New  York  Concords  could  be  machine  harvested  in 
1969  or  1970  [36], 

Strawberries 

The  United  States  produced  239,000  tons  of  strawberries  in  1967  on  a 
total  of  67,000  acres;  71  % of  the  production  was  for  fresh  market.  The 
leading  states  in  production  were  California,  Oregon,  Washington,  Michigan, 
and  Florida.  All  the  commercial  acreage  is  presently  harvested  by  hand, 
primarily  utilizing  local  or  transient  pickers. 
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Hand  harvesting  costs  for  strawberries  may  account  for  one-half  to 
three-fourths  of  the  total  production  costs  [11 J.  Progress  has  been  made  in 
machine  development  and  in  initial  selection  of  clonal  types  suitable  for 
machine  harvesting,  but  considerable  further  progress  must  be  made  in: 

(a)  machine  development;  (b)  variety  development  through  breeding;  and 
(c)  cultural  improvements  [4,  12]. 

A program  was  initiated  in  1959  by  Iowa  State  University  to  evaluate 
the  suitability  of  strawberry  varieties  for  machine  harvesting.  The  test 
instrument  was  a stone  fork,  utilizing  the  "stripping  action"  of  its  tines 
passed  through  the  plant  foliage  [12].  Since  then  several  universities, 
including  Iowa  State,  Illinois,  Oregon  State,  Arkansas,  Louisiana  State,  and 
Guelph  (Ontario)  have  developed  experimental  or  prototype  strawberry 
harvesters  [4].  All  of  the  machines  employ  a one  harvest,  stripping  or 
scooping  action  somewhat  similar  to  the  stone  fork.  The  machines  remove 
both  mature  and  immature  fruit.  As  a result,  total  usable  fruit  yields  have 
been  reduced  by  about  40$  and  approximately  30  to  40$  of  the  mature  fruit 
has  required  immediate  processing  due  to  excessive  bruising  [11]. 

Selection  of  parental  material  and  breeding  for  mechanical  harvesting 
was  also  started  in  Iowa  jover  10  years  ago.  Selections  were  made  on  the 
basis  of:  (a)  concentrated  ripening;  (b)  high  yields;  (c)  resilient  fruit, 

not  necessarily  firm  but  not  easily  bruised;  and  (d)  ease  of  capping  (removal 
of  the  stem  and  calyx)  [11,  12].  Several  cultivars  have  been  found  useful 
in  providing  parent  material  for  mechanical  harvest  types.  Two  Iowa 
selections,  8-6214  and  33-6207,  have  been  high  yielding  and  fairly  well 
adapted  for  machine  harvesting.  Effective  .and  efficient  machine  harvesting 
will  require  high  yielding,  uniform  plantings.  The  major  cultural  improve- 
ments will  be  close  plant  spacing  (crowded  matted  rows),  level  beds,  no  weeds 
or  debris,  and  mowing  of  top  leaves  prior  to  harvest  [12].  It  is  unlikely 
that  any  substantial  volume  of  fresh  market  strawberries  will  be  machine 
harvested  during  the  next  decade.  This  will  be  particularly  true  for 
California  where  high  yields  are  obtained  by  multiple  pickings  spread  over 
several  months. 

Low  and  High  Bush  Fruits 

The  "bush"  fruit  crops  considered  here  will  include:  (a)  cranberry 
(which  is  a vine  rather  than  a bush);  (b)  low  bush  (wild  type)  blueberry; 

(c)  high  bush  (cultivated)  blueberry;  and  (d)  cane  berries  (red  and  black 
raspberries,  various  blackberries). 

Cranberry 

There  are  approximately  21,000  acres  of  commercial  cranberry  bogs  in 
the  United  States.  The  major  producing  states  of  Massachusetts,  Wisconsin, 
New  Jersey,  Washington,  and  Oregon  produce  about  $22  million  worth  of 
cranberries  each  year  of  which  22$  are  sold  for  fresh  market. 
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There  are  two  basic  methods  of  harvesting:  (a)  dry-picking;  and 

(b)  water-raking  or  water-picking  [31]. 

V*ig- peeking  was  first  done  by  hand,  then  by  scoops  with  long  tines 
which  passed  through  the  vines  below  the  berries  stripping  the  berries  from 
the  vines  into  the  scoop.  Mechanical  harvesters  were  built  in  the  1 920* s ; 
these  types  of  machines  were  modified  in  the  1950‘s  and  now  account  for  90% 
of  the  dry-picked  berries  [31]. 

Dry-picking  is  preferred  for  fresh  market  due  to  better  keeping  quality, 
but  approximately  20%  of  the  berries  are  missed  or  dropped  by  the  picking 
machines.  An  improved  machine  that  hopefully  will  pick  cleaner  and  cause 
less  injury  is  being  developed  by  the  University  of  Massachusetts  Cranberry 
Experiment  Station  [31]. 

Wate/i- picking  is  picking  in  a flooded  bog.  The  two  major  systems  are: 

(a)  a picking  machine  that  removes  the  berries  from  the  vine  and  deposits 
them  in  a "boat"  drawn  behind  the  picking  machine;  and  (b)  a "water  reel"  or 
"egg  beater"  that  knocks  the  berries  from  the  vine  allowing  them  to  float  to 
the  surface.  The  terries  are  then  drawn  to  shore  by  strings  of  wooden  planks. 
Most  water-picked  berries  are  used  only  for  processing  [31]. 

It  is  estimated  that  75 % of  the  cranberry  crop  will  be  water  harvested 
in  10  years  and  the  remainder  dry-picked  by  much  improved  machines  [31], 

Low  Bush  Blueberry 

The  wild  low  bush  blueberry  is  grown  primarily  in  Maine  and  Canada's 
Maritime  Provinces.  The  fruits  have  been  harvested  by  hand  raking  fo.*  over 
80  years.  The  rakes  are  made  of  metal  and  contain  42  to  48  teeth.  The 
harvested  berries  are  usually  carried  in  1/2  bushel  baskets  from  the  fields. 
They  are  then  cleaned,  sorted,  and  processed  [37], 

Mechanical  harvesters  have  been  tried  but  usually  without  success  due 
to  rough  terrain  of  the  fields,  variability  in  the  blueberry  plants,  and 
excessive  weed  growth.  Before  mechanical  harvesting  will  be  realized  major 
improvements  must  be  made  in  land  preparation,  varieties,  and  cultural 
practices  [37]. 

There  may  be  sufficient  change  in  the  next  25  years  in  varietal  breeding, 
plant  propagation,  and  cultural  improvements  that  multi-row  mechanical 
harvesters  will  be  harvesting  cultivated  low  bush  blueberries  which  will  yield 
3 to  5 times  the  present  yields  of  their  wild  cousins.  At  that  time  the 
"wild"  blueberry  industry  will  have  ceased  to  exist  [37]. 

High  Bush  Blueberry 

There  are  approximately  20,000  acres  of  cultivated  high  bush  blueberries 
in  the  United  States.  The  major  producing  states  are  Michigan,  New  Jersey, 
Washington,  and  North  Carolina. 

Blueberry  harvesting  trials  were  begun  in  1957  which  established  the 
feasibility  of  the  shake-and-catch  method  of  harvesting, this  crop  [17].  Hand 
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hrld  vibrators  and  single  bush  hand-moved  collecting  units  soon  came  into 
widespread  use.  In  1959,  the  prototype  of  a straddle-row  continuous  harvester 
was  made  and  tested.  Commercially  made  machines  with  a capacity  of  2,000  to 
3,000  pounds  per  hour  became  available  in  1966. 

The  harvesting  machines  have  essentially  eliminated  the  picking  labor 
problems  in  cultivated  blueberries,  and  harvest  labor  costs  have  been 
greatly  reduced  [17].  However,  considerable  cane  damage  occurs,  which  has 
necessitated  a change  in  cultural  practices,  particularly  pruning.  Also, 
mechanically  harvested  berries  must  receive  additional  cleaning  and  hand 
grading  [19]. 

Cane  Berries 

Cane  berries  or  brambles  may  include  a number  of  erect  and  trailing 
blackberries,  red  or  black  raspberries,  currents,  gooseberries,  etc.  There 
are  approximately  60,000  acres  of  cane  berries  in  the  United  States.  Wash- 
ington, Oregon,  and  Michigan  are  the  leading  states. 

Ouring  the  past  10  years  extensive  engineering  and  horticultural 
research  programs  in  several  states,  but  particularly  in  Arkansas,  Oregon, 
Washington,  and  Michigan,  have  resulted  in  significant  progress  in  cane 
fruit  mechanical  harvesting.  During  1968,  over  70  comnercial  machines  were 
harvesting  cane  fruits.  Most  of  these  were  in  Washington  and  Oregon  where 
25%  of  the  1968  cane  fruit  production  was  harvested  by  machine  [30], 

However,  there  is  much  need  for  greatly  improved  plant  training  of  the 
different  cane  crops,  some  of  which  are  erect  while  others  require  trellis- 
ing  [30],  Likewise,  many  changes  are  needed  in  raspberry  culture,  plant 
spacing,  and  variety  development  in  order  to  adequately  utilize  machine 
harvesting.  Varieties  need  to  be  developed  with  firmer  fruits,  concentrated 
ripening,  easy  abscission  when  ripe,  and  disease  resistance  [19], 

Tree  Nuts 

Walnuts,  almonds,  pecans,  and  filberts  account  for  most  of  the  United 
States'  tree  nut  production. 

WatwU  production  is  concentrated  in  California,  which  grows  96%  of  the 
U.S.  crop.  Most  of  the  remainder  is  in  Oregon.  California  produces  approxi- 
mately 92,000  tons  on  136,000  acres  [2]. 

Until  1940,  walnuts  were  shaken  or  knocked  off  the  trees  by  hand  with 
long  poles.  They  were  picked  up  by  hand.  By  1950,  mechanical  shaking  had 
replaced  hand  knocking.  Today,  except  for  small  growers  and  plantings  that 
will  not  permit  mechanization,  essentially  all  walnuts  are  shaken,  windrowed, 
and  picked  up  by  machine  [2]. 

Mechanical  pickup  requires  a considerable  amount  of  soil  preparation 
including  dragging,  floating,  and  packing.  These  operations  are  costly,  dusty, 
and  soil  destructive.  Nontillage  procedures,  using  permanent  grass  cover, 
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appears  favorabl?.  Also  trunk  shakers  and  catching  frames  may  be  used  on  new 
early  bearing,  high  yielding  varieties.  An  abscission  forming  chemical  to 
reduce  the  shaking  forces  required  to  permit  a one-time  shaking  operation 
would  be  most  helpful  [2]. 

A tmondi  are  grown  on  105,000  acres  in  California.  Production  ranges 
from  75  to  80,000  tons. 

Harvest  mechanization  of  the  almond  crop  has  essentially  paralleled 
that  of  walnuts.  At  present  about  9055  of  the  total  production  is  mechanically 
shaken  and  80  to  9055  mechanically  picked  up.  The  same  costs  and  problems 
of  soil  preparation,  etc.,  are  present  with  almonds  as  with  walnuts.  Non- 
tillage, grass  sod,  is  being  practiced  by  some  growers,  and  an  abscission 
inducing  chemical  would  be  helpful  in  many  years  [2]. 

F iibeJiU  are  grown  primarily  in  Oregon  (8955  of  U.S.  crop)  and  Washington 
(1155).  These  states  produce  about  10,000  tons.  The  nuts  drop  to  the  ground 
when  they  are  mature.  In  the  past  they  were  picked  up  by  hand,  but  in  recent 
years  mechanical  pickup  machines  have  been  developed.  In  1968,  approximately 
7555  of  the  Oregon  crop  was  picked  up  mechanically.  Soil  preparation,  similar 
to  California,  is  necessary  for  efficient  pickup  [2], 

Pee an*  are  produced  primarily  in  Georgia,  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Alabama, 
Louisiana,  and  Mississippi  [10].  The  annual  U.S.  production  exceeds  100,000 
tons.  About  half  of  the  production  is  from  cultivated  varieties  and  the 
other  half  from  seedling  orchards  (the  pecan  is  native  to  the  U.S.).  Most  of 
the  trees  are  presently  mechanically  shaken.  However,  rough  terrain,  trash, 
and  excess! v°  soil  moisture  have  hampered  pickup  operations.  Soil  is  usually 
not  prepared  for  pickup  as  in  California.  Improved  varieties,  new  cultural 
practices  and  land  preparation  will  assist,  but  mechanization  of  seedling 
orchards  on  hilly  terrain  will  be  difficult  [2]. 

Olives 

The  commercial  olive  crop  of  the  United  States  is  grown  in  California 
where  about  55,000  tons  are  produced  annually  on  28,000  acres  [16],  Most 
of  the  crop  is  canned  with  -90%  as  black  ripe  olives.  All  canning  olives  are 
picked  while  the  fruits  are  pale  green  or  straw  color;  the  black  ripe  olive 
is  the  result  of  processing  procedure  and  not  the  degree  of  maturity  at 
harvest  [16]. 

Olives  are  picked  by  hand  at  a cost  of  $70  to  $100  per  ton.  The 
harvesting  costs  range  from  50  to  7055  of  the  total  cost  of  production  and 
usually  amount  to  35  to  4555  of  a grower's  gross  return  [16]. 

Mechanical  harvesting  research  on  olives  has  been  conducted  for  over 
10  years,  but  little  progress  has  been  achieved  due  to  inadequate  fruit 
removal  and  excessive  fruit  injury.  The  major  difficulties  have  been  due  to 
a strong  attachment  of  the  fruits  to  the  tree  and  the  poor  shaking  charac- 
teristics of  the  trees.  Olive  trees  characteristically  have  irregularly 


shaped  branches,  and  they  bear  fruit  on  a dense  willowy  growth  near  the 
periphery  [16].  Injury  to  the  fruits  during  harvest  has  been  caused  by  fruits 
hitting  limbs  prior  to  separation  and  during  their  fall  through  the  tree  and 
by  impacting  the  catching  surface  [16].  The  injury  has  been  particularly 
evident  on  canned  green  olives. 

Efforts  to  improve  olive  harvest  mechanization  have  included:  (a)  the 
development  of  shaking  equipment  specifically  designed  for  olives;  (b)  modi- 
fication of  tree  pruning;  and  (c)  use  of  chemicals  to  Induce  fruit  abscission. 
The  machine  development  and  pruning  adaptation  show  good  promise.  However, 
chemical  induction  of  abscission  has  not  been  too  satisfactory,  primarily  due 
to  excessive  leaf  injury  and  leaf  abscission  [16]. 

Citrus 

Citrus  growers  spend  $100  million  each  year  to  harvest  their  crop  of 
350  to  400  million  boxes  (8-1/2  million  tons)  from  approximately  942,000 
acres  [9,  42].  Florida  is  the  major  producing  state  with  over  650,000 
acres  [9].  Most  of  Florida's  production  goes  Into  citrus  juices.  California 
has  189,000  acres  and  73%  of  Its  production  is  marketed  fresh  [9],  Arizona 
and  Texas  are  the  other  major  citrus  states.  Oranges,  grapefruit,  and 
lemons  account  for  most  of  the  citrus  tonnage  and  these  three  crops  account 
for  47%  of  the  total  'J.S.  fruit  tonnage  [10].  Over  50%  of  the  grapefruit 
and  lemons  are  sold  fresh  compared  to  25%  fresh  market  for  oranges  [10]. 

Prior  to  World  War  II  all  citrus  was  clip-picked  by  hand;  citrus  is 
still  clip-picked  In  California  but  snap-picked  In  Florida.  No  appreciable 
tonnage  has  been  harvested  by  mass  removal  systems,  primarily  due  to  excessive 
removal  of  leaves  and  immature  fruit,  and  fruit  damage  [9], 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  pickers  are  25%  more  efficient  when 
picking  ground  zone  fruit  than  when  doing  general  picking  [9,  34],  and  that 
pickers  can  increase  their  productivity  about  10%  by  picking  fruit  and 
dropping  it  to  the  ground  [9]. 

Mechanical  harvesting  prospects  for  fresh  market  citrus  do  not  seem 
promising  because  of  excessive  fruit  damage  [9].  Some  bruising  with  processing 
fruit  is  tolerable  [9]. 

In  order  for  mass  removal  systems  to  be  effective,  modifications  In 
trees  are  necessary  to  reduce  fruit  loss,  and  abscission  inducing  chemicals 
would  reduce  fruit  injury  [9].  Additional  fundamental  information  is  also 
needed  on  fruiting  characteristics  and  tree  properties  as  related  to  variety, 
season,  tree  shape,  cultural  practices,  climatic  conditions,  method  of  fruit 
detachment,  and  fruit  size  and  shape  [9], 

Subtropical  Fruits 

Most  of  the  subtropical  fruits  produced  in  the  United  States  are  grown 
in  California,  Florida, and  Hawaii— the  major  ones  being  figs,  dates,  coffee, 
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avocados,  passion  fruit,  papaya,  guava,  and  mangos.  The  total  annual  farm 
value  of  these  crops  is  about  $50  million  [26]. 

Most  of  the  horticultural  problems  associated  with  harvest  mechanization 
of  these  crops  are  similar  to  those  of  deciduous  tree  crops,  namely:  tree 
size  problems,  uneven  fruit  ripening,  lack  of  uniform  fruit  abscission,  poor 
cultural  practices,  and  fruit  injury. 

For  example,  depending  on  tree  age  and  size  the  fruiting  clusters  of  a 
date  palm  may  range  from  10  to  60  feet  above  the  ground.  In  addition,  the 
date  fruits  ripen  unevenly,  even  on  the  same  cluster  [26].  Coffee  plantings 
in  Hawaii  usually  lack  uniform  cultural  practices  which  contribute  to  uneven 
fruit  ripening;  15  to  40X  of  the  harvested  fruit  may  be  immature  [26],  Avo- 
cados in  California  are  usually  produced  on  very  large  trees  in  small 
plantings  on  steep  hillsides.  Figs  ripen  unevenly  and  drop  to  the  ground  when 
they  become  ripe.  They  are  then  picked  up  by  hand  or  machine,  usually  3 
pickups  per  tree  are  required  [26], 

The  production  of  these  crops  may  decrease  unless  their  high  harvest 
labor  requirements  are  reduced  [26],  Some  progress  has  been  made  in  barest 
mechanization  research,  particularly  with  coffee,  figs,  and  dates.  It  is 
expected  that  coordinate  progress  in  horticulture  and  engineering  will  do 
much  to  solve  the  harvest  problem*;  of  the  subtropical  fruits. 

Summary  of  Horticultural  Factors 

Even  though  much  progress  has  been  made  in  machine  harvesting,  only 
3 deciduous  fruit  crops--prunes,  sour  cherries,  and  cultivated  blueberries-- 
are  presently  harvested  primarily  by  machine.  Less  than  5%  of  the  total 
U.S.  fruit  tonnage  was  machine  harvested  last  year  (1968).  The  potential 
for  effective  machine  harvesting  of  most  fruit  crops,  particularly  for  fresh 
market,  appears  rather  limited  under  present  conditions  (Table  1). 


Table  1. 

Estimate  of  Mechanical  Harvesting  Potential9 
of  Certain  Deciduous  Tree  Fruits  f 14] 

Fruit 

Fresh 

Utilization 

Processed 

Apple 

4 

2-3 

Apricot 

A 

1-2 

Cherry,  sour 

1 

Cherry,  sweet 

4 

1 

Peach,  cling 

- 

1 

Peach,  freestone 

4 

3-4 

Pear 

3-4 

3-4 

Plum 

2-4 

2-3 

Prune 

- 

1 

al  indicates  greatest  potential  and  4 least  potential;  2 and  3 are 
intermediate  and  may  relate  to  specific  varieties  or  conditions. 
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However,  the  machine  harvesting  potential  of  most  crops  would  be  greatly 
enhanced  with  favorable  "break-throughs"  or  continued  advancements  in  some 
of  the  following  areas. 

VaUOiu  which  are  heavy  producing,  uniform  in  ripening,  and  "resistant" 
to  mechanical  damage  are  badly  needed  for  all  crops.  The  greatest  potential 
in  solving  pressing  mechanical  harvesting  difficulties  through  specific 
variety  development  may  be  with  strawberries,  cane  berries,  grapes,  peaches, 
and  apricots. 

Ttutiiting,  tAMUing,  and  pouting,  to  provide  continuous  fruiting 
surfaces  in  a straight  line  with  the  fruits  readily  accessible  to  machines 
or  human  hands,  will  materially  assist  in  future  machine  harvesting  and 
handpick* ig.  Practically  all  tree  fruits  will  undergo  radical  changes 
toward  a hedgerow  or  tree  wall  concept.  In  the  near  future,  tree  walls  of 
apples,  pears,  and  plums  grown  for  the  fresh  market  will  continue  to  be 
picked  by  hand.  Sometime  in  the  distant  future  these  same  tree  walls  may  be 
machine  harvested. 

Unfortunately,  most  of  the  mature  deciduous  fruit  trees  in  the  United 
States  are  not  well  suited  for  either  machine  harvesting  or  handpicking. 
Adaptive  pruning  will  assist  in  machine  harvesting  of  processing  apples, 
cherries,  plums  and  prunes,  cling  peaches,  olives,  and  certain  subtropical 
fruits.  It  is  doubtful  that  pruning  alone  will  improve  the  possibility  of 
machine  harvesting  of  either  pears  or  freestone  peaches  (whether  for  process- 
ing or  fresh  market).  Crops  grown  specifically  for  processing,  Including 
apples,  sweet  and  sour  cherrle^,  plums  and  prunes,  and  cling  peaches  may  be 
trained  to  various  types  of  horizontal  or  vertical  tree  walls  [21,  44];  or, 
they  may  continue  to  be  developed  as  individual  trees,  essentially  as  they 
are  now,  but  trained  for  machine  harvesting  [8], 

Tnuit  r,jUuxUy  (uniform  fruit  ripening)  becomes  critical  for  machine 
harvesting.  Most  fruits  cannot  be  selectively  machine  harvested  by  degree 
of  maturity.  A once-over  harvest  will  include  mature  and  Immature  fruits. 

Uneven  fruit  maturity  may  result  from. numerous  factors  including: 

1.  Built-in  genetic  or  varietal  characteristics— for  example, 
strawberries  normally  flower  and  fruit  over  a period  of 
several  weeks  or  months. 

2.  Unfavorable  environmental  conditions— fruit  trees  in 
California  may  bloom  over  an  extended  period  following 
warmer  than  normal  winters;  and,  in  other  areas,  erratic 

or  extended  bloom  may  result  from  cold  injury  or  other  stress 
conditions.  Extended  bloom  leads  to  uneven  fruit  maturity. 

3.  Cultural  management— trees  with  heavy  crops  may  be  delayed 
in  fruit  maturation;  excessive  nitrogen  fertilizer  delays 
maturity;  "sick"  trees  may  mature  their  fruits  early;  and, 
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unpruned  trees  may  have  a wide  range  of  maturity  on  the 
same  tree. 

Uniformity  of  fruit  maturity  may  be  improved  by  better  culture,  improved 
irrigation  and  nutrition,  and  in  some  instances  by  growth  regulating 
chemicals  [B] . 

Control  o 4 (Auit  abscission  may  be  the  first  major  ''break-through”  in 
horticultural  technology  for  mechanical  harvesting.  Lack  of  effective  fruit 
abscission  is  greatly  retarding  present  machine  harvesting  of  citrus,  sweet 
cherries,  and  olives.  And  difficult  abscission  has  led  to  excessive  injury 
of  several  other  crops  including  apples,  plums,  and  grapes.  Improved 
abscission,  through  the  use  of  chemicals,  appears  promising.  The  chemical 
2-chloroethanephosphonic  acid  (Ethrel)  has  been  used  experimentally  with  many 
fruit  crops  and  has  shown  promise  in  enhancing  abscission  of  sweet  cherries, 
citrus,  apples,  plums,  and  grapes. 

Improved  culture  and  enviAonmental  cjoyvOwI  will  do  much  to  assist  in 
harvest  mechanization.  Practices  such  as  improved  nutrition  and  irrigation, 
and  protection  of  the  crops  from  insects,  disease,  or  freeze  damage  will 
improve  productivity,  fruit  uniformity,  and  quality.  Some  of  the  major 
technological  changes  and  improvements  in  fruit  production  will  be  done 
primarily  for  economic  reasons.  That  is,  growers  are  striving  to  stay  in 
business  by  increasing  production  per  acre  which  hopefully  will  lower  their 
costs  per  unit  of  fruit  produced.  These  changes  will  occur  regardless  uf 
harvest  mechanization,  but  the  symbiosis  of  improved  culture  and  harvest 
mechanization  will  likely  accelerate  fruit  harvest  mechanization  and  at  the 
same  time  strengthen  the  fruit  industries  of  the  nation. 
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POTENTIALS  IN  HORTICULTURE  TECHNOLOGY 
John  Carew 


No  man  is  an  island,  and  no  development  in  fruit  and  vegetable  mechaniza- 
tion is  without  its  influence  on  the  human  resources  involved.  Tomato  and 
cherry  harvesters  have  had  highly  visible  and  dramatic  effects  on  labor.  When 
a single  blueberry  harvester  eliminates  the  need  for  200  human  pickers,  almost 
everyone  in  the  community  is  affected. 

But  chemical  weed  control,  disease  resistant  varieties,  dwarf  fruit  trees, 
fruit  thinning  agents,  high  density  plantings,  and  other  horticultural  advances 
have  had  equally  important  influences— usually  in  less  obvious  fashion— because 
their  development  and  adoption  occurs  over  a period  of  years.  Hand  hoeing, 
hand  thinning  of  tree  fruit,  and  hand  transplanting  of  vegetables,  for  example, 
are  rapidly  becoming  practices  of  the  past  through  research  in  horticulture. 

The  purpose  of  my  presentation  is  to  show  how  anticipated  progress  in 
horticulture  technology  might  be  related  to  harvest  mechanization  and,  therefore, 
to  manpower  needs  both  quality  and  quantity. 

Any  discussion  of  the  future  for  fruit  and  vegetable  production  in  the 
United  States  and  of  the  prospects  for  their  harvest  mechanization  must  be 
made  from  an  international  point  of  view.  Scientific,  technological,  economic, 
and  political  developments  in  other  countries  are  beginning  to  have  an 
appreciable  impact  on  the  horticulture  industries  of  this  nation.  Their  in- 
fluence is  likely  to  increase.  The  development  of  IR  8 rice  in  the  Philippines 
and  superior  wheat  varieties  in  Mexico  will  certainly  alter  the  future  export 
and  production  of  these  crops  in  our  country.  Similar  far-reaching  advances 
in  fruits  and  vegetables  are  always  possible  with  corresponding  influences  in 
U.S.  production. 

Witness  the  shock  waves  sent  around  the  world  by  little  Taiwan  with  her 
expanded  production  of  pineapple,  asparagus,  and  mushrooms.  To  illustrate: 
the  increase  in  Taiwan  white  asparagus  exports  from  30,000  cases  in  1964  to 
2.4  million  cases  in  1967  was  accompanied  by  a decrease  in  California  exports 
from  1.6  million  cases  to  387,000  cases  over  the  same  period.  Harvested 
acreage  in  California  during  this  same  period  declined  approximately  15,000 
acres. 

In  an  attempt  to  duplicate  the  records  of  achievement  at  the  rice  and 
the  wheat  research  institutes,  similar  establishments  are  now  under  construction 
in  Colombia,  Nigeria,  Taiwan,  and  on  a smaller  scale  in  other  developing 
countries.  Inevitably,  fruits  and  vegetables  will  receive  the  same  massive 
attention  as  grain  crops  and  we  can  anticipate  similar  results. 

Assuming  that  we  can  agree  on  the  need  for  an  international  point  of 
view,  I should  like  to  focus  on  developments  in  the  field  of  horticulture  that 
I believe  will  most  likely  influence  the  prospects  for  fruit  and  vegetable 
mechanization.  I shall  place  emphasis  on  the  plant  science  phases  of 
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horticulture  with  no  implication  that  they  are  more  important  than  engineering, 
insect  and  disease  control,  or  economics. 

The  broad  goal  of  horticulture  technology  and  research  is  to  gain  greater 
control  over  the  growth  and  development  of  plants  and  over  the  maturity, 
ripening,  and  senescence  of  plant  products.  Horticulturists  approach  this  goal 
across  several  distinct  but  related  fields  of  research: 

1.  By  improving  the  plant;  specifically  through  plant  breeding  and 
rootstock/ sc ion  combinations. 

2.  By  controlling  the  plant  environment;  primarily  light,  temperature, 
nutrient  moisture,  and  the  atmosphere  of  both  the  growing  medium 
and  the  air. 

3.  By  controlling  plant  competitors  and  predators;  with  emphasis  on 
weeds,  insects,  diseases,  and  other  pests. 

4.  By  manipulating  plant  growth;  either  by  means  of  cultural  practices 
and/or  the  use  of  biologically  active  chemicals. 

A brief  description  of  recent  and  current  developments  in  each  of  these 
fields  will  serve  as  a basis  for  predicting  their  potential  influence  on 
harvest  mechanization. 

Improved  Cultivars  and  Rootstock/scion  Combinations 

Without  detracting  from  the  recent  accomplishments  of  rice  and  wheat 
breeding  teams,  we  must  recognize  that  our  breeders  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
have  done  essentially  as  well,  albeit  with  less  publicity.  The  comnon  pickle 
would  be  far  less  conmon  without  the  development  of  disease  resistant  and 
gynoecious  cultivars.  Peach  breeders  have  not  only  improved  fruit  quality 
but  by  releasing  cultivars  of  varying  maturities  have  doubled  or  tripled  the 
length  of  the  peach  season  in  many  production  areas.  Dwarfing  rootstocks  in 
combination  with  apple  cultivars  have  made  possible  the  size  control  of  apple 
trees.  Hundreds  of  other  plant  breeding  accomplishments  could  be  cited  to 
illustrate  the  impact  of  plant  improvement  on  crop  characteristics  and  on  the 
introduction  of  mechanical  harvesting. 

Looking  to  the  future,  we  can  anticipate  an  accelerated  development  of 
new  cultivars  adapted  to  harvest  mechanization;  improved  biochemical  techniques 
will  permit  the  early  identification  of  genetic  traits;  seed  production  will 
be  facilitated  by  the  chemical  induction  of  male  sterility;  advances  in 
statistics  and  computer  science  will  streamline  evaluation  procedures;  and, 
breeders  will  make  use  of  cooperators  in  both  hemispheres  to  duplicate 
selection  and  evaluation  environments. 

We  can  also  predict  greater  attention  being  paid  to  breeding  for  certain 
biological  characteristics  which  have  actually  been  the  basis  for  most  improve- 
ments in  yield  and  quality;  in  other  words,  breeding  for  photosynthetic 
efficiency,  amino  acid  content,  fruit  abscission,  delayed  senescence,  etc. 
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Controlling  Plant  Environment 


Many  of  the  major  problems  of  horticulture  relate  to  our  inability  to 
regulate  certain  environmental  factors  that  influence  the  growth  and  development 
of  plants  and  the  pests  that  affect  them.  Unlike  many  "manufacturing"  processes 
we  have  been  unable  to  economically  control  temperature,  light,  and  atmospheric 
conditions  which  frequently  cause  wide  fluctuations  in  yield  and  quality  of  our 
major  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Some  progress  has  been  made.  We  have  learned  to  apply  supplemental  light 
at  certain  growth  stages  in  tomato  seedlings;  synthetic  soil  mixes  have  improved 
the  production  of  vegetable  transplants;  carbon  dioxide  is  used  commercially  to 
prolong  the  storage  life  of  apples  and  to  increase  the  growth  of  glasshouse 
tomatoes  and  lettuce;  ethylene  stimulates  the  ripening  of  pears  and  bananas; 
mist  irrigation  will  "air-condition"  strawberry  fields;  plastic  mulches  not 
only  control  weeds  and  decrease  moisture  loss  but  also  increase  soil  temperature; 
developments  in  plant  nutrition  have  made  nutrient  deficiencies  no  longer  a 
major  cause  for  low  yields  and  quality. 

Nevertheless,  a major  portion  of  our  fruit  and  vegetable  production  is 
still  subject  to  Injury  from  extremes  of  temperature.  As  we  plan  for  the 
future,  we  can  expect  increasing  interest  in  system  of  protected  cultivation, 
under  structures  of  glass  or  plastic,  where  temperature,  humidity,  light, 
nutrients,  and  pests  will  be  controlled;  we  can  look  for  the  development  of 
improved  air  temperature  modification  techniques  using  electricity,  fuels,  or 
water;  and  we  can  anticipate  interesting  atmosphere  modifications  for  the 
transporting  and  holding  of  plant  products. 

Controlling  Plant  Competitor  Predators 

The  current  controversy  over  pesticide  residues  does  not  detract  from 
the  excellent  progress  made  by  entomologists  and  plant  pathologists  in 
controlling  insects  and  diseases.  The  abundance  of  blemish-free  fruits  and 
vegetables  in  the  marketplace  Is  a tribute  to  their  achievements.  In  like 
manner,  horticulture  weed  control  specialists  have  developed  a wide  array  of 
chemicals  that  permit  virtually  cultivation  free  production  and  that  have 
eliminated  the  need  for  wide  row  spacing— for  example,  asparagus,  carrots, 
sweet  corn,  apples,  and  cherries.  We  can  assuredly  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  selective,  nontoxic  herbicides  will  be- available  for  every  fruit  and 
vegetable  and  when  unwanted  plant  competitors  will  no  longer  inhibit  crop 
growth  nor  interfere  with  harvest  mechanization. 

Manipulating  Plant  Growth  and  Development 

The  recorded  history  of  horticulture  documents  the  Ingenuity  of  fruit 
and  vegetable  growers  In  developing  cultural  practices  to  direct  the  growth 
of  plants.  Skill  In  grafting,  pruning,  and  training  were  the  major  arts  of 
horticulture  and  formed  the  basis  for  our  modern  technology.  More  recently, 
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under  the  dual  influences  of  labo**  unavailability  and  technological  advances, 
these  and  other  cultural  practices  have  been  modified  or  discontinued.  The 
pruning  saw  is  fast  being  replaced  by  set-level  "mowing"  of  apples,  pears, 
cherries,  and  blueberries.  The  staking  or  trellising  of  tomatoes  and  snap 
beans  is  dying  out  at  the  same  time  that  fruit  tree  walls  are  coming  in;  both 
trends  are  aimed  at  facilitating  harvest  mechanization.  A new  look  is  being 
taken  at  the  optimum  plant  population  and  spacing  for  each  crop  as  we  become 
freed  of  the  constraints  imposed  by  cultivation,  pest  control,  or  hand 
harvesting.  Wide  row  spacings  are  giving  way  to  markedly  higher  plant  popu- 
lations per  unit  area.  Single  harvests  of  dense  plantings  of  tomatoes  and 

pickles  can  achieve  a concentration  of  maturity  not  possible  with  multiple 
harvests  of  more  widely  spaced  plants.  Cabbage,  cauliflower,  and  tomatoes 

are  being  direct  seeded  in  the  field  eliminating  the  plant  growing  and  trans- 

planting operations.  Still  in  the  exploratory  stage  is  the  practice  of 
harvesting  immature  or  unripe  fruits  and  vegetables  and  completing  their 
maturation  or  ripening  under  controlled  conditions;  we  do  it  with  pears, 
bananas,  and  tomatoes— why  not  for  strawberries  and  other  fruits? 

Manipulating  plant  growth  and  development  through  biologically  active 
chemicals  is  a relatively  modern  approach.  The  effects  of  growth  regulators 
on  plants  have  excited  the  imagination  of  scientists  and  growers  alike. 

Literally  thousands  of  chemicals  have  been  evaluated  on  a wide  range  of  crop 
species  and  weeds.  To  paraphrase  a biblical  quotation,  "many  are  tested  but 
few  are  chosen."  For  a high  percentage  of  materials  desirable  effects  are 
outweighed  by  problems  of  phytotoxicity,  residues,  unwanted  growth  influences, 
or  cost. 

Nevertheless,  from  this  intensive  research  on  growth  regulators  we  have 
chemicals  that  will  accelerate  seed  germination  and  the  rooting  of  cuttings, 
control  the  shape  of  apple  trees,  induce  or  break  dormancy  in  onions  and 
potatoes,  induce  flower  formation  in  young  apple  trees,  promote  the  fruit  set 
of  grapes  and  figs,  chemically  thin  apples,  peaches,  and  pears,  inhibit 
abscission  in  apples  or  induce  it  in  cherries,  retard  the  maturity  of  apples 
or  hasten  it  for  cherries,  delay  the  ripening  of  pears  and  tomatoes  and 
retard  the  senescence  of  broccoli,  and  increase  the  protein  content  in  beans. 

Most  of  the  chemicals  in  use  today  will  fade  from  our  memory  like  this 
year’s  football  stars;  they  will  soon  be  replaced  by  more  selective,  less 
toxic  materials  still  in  the  laboratory.  But  as  fleeting  as  their  glory  may 
be,  Alar,  TIBA,  Ethrel , simazine,  maleic  hydrazide,  and  their  chemical 
companions  foretell  a bright  future  for  the  use  of  biologically  active  materials 
in  the  control  of  plant  growth  and  the  adapting  of  crop  production  to  harvest 
mechanization. 

Conclusion 

Many  major  changes  in  agricultural  technology  are  more  a result  of 
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external  pressures  than  internal  desires  for  change.  To  illustrate:  numerous 
developments  in  fruit  and  vegetable  marketing,  packaging,  and  transportation 
are  the  result  of  dynamic  changes  in  mass  merchandising,  specifically,  the 
demands  of  chain  stores  rather  than  a natural  desire  by  growers  to  sell  large 
volumes  of  uniformly  graded  and  packaged  products.  Similarly,  changes  in 
food  processing  technology  have  dictated  the  adoption  of  many  adjustments  on 
those  farms  raising  fruits  and  vegetables  for  canning  and  freezing.  In  my 
opinion,  the  tiapidity  of  adoption  of  harvest  mechanization  is  most  closely 
tied  to  the  availability  of  labor— either  because  labor  prefers  alternative 
employment  (or  unemployment)  or  because  our  government  restricts  its  use. 

In  other  words,  I believe  we  horticulturists  will  really  have  less  of  an 
influence  on  the  prospects  for  fruit  and  vegetable  mechanization  than  will 
certain  external,  social,  and  economic  forces  over  which  few  of  us  have  control. 
And,  may  I repeat  that  many  of  these  forces  will  originate  outside  the  country. 
Look  at  the  record:  giving  a major  share  of  credit  to  the  engineers,  we  now 
have  extensive  mechanical  harvesting  of  cherries,  plums,  blueberries,  cran- 
berries, cling  peaches,  nut  crops,  sweet  corn,  pickling  cucumbers,  onions, 
peas,  spinach,  and  tomatoes.  We  have  made  substantial  progress  in  the  develop- 
ment of  mechanical  harvesters  for  apples,  grapes,  strawberries,  brambles, 
citrus,  broccoli,  Brussels  sprouts,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  cucumbers,  melons, 
lettuce,  and  peppers. 

If  the  supply  of  labor  to  harvest  this  last  list  of  crops  were  to  be 
drastically  reduced  in  the  next  few  years,  we  could  be  mechanically  harvesting 
them  almost  immediately.  To  do, this,  however,  there  would  have  to  be  a 
willingness  by  buyers  and  consumers  to  alter  their  standards  of  quality  and 
modify  their  handling  and  processing  procedures  and— if  they  wish  to  continue 
purchasing  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables— to  pay  a price  cormensurate  with  the 
increased  costs  of  production. 

No  one  needs  mystic  powers  to  predict  that:  (1)  a larger  proportion  of 

our  fruits  and  vegetables  will  be  harvested  mechanically;  (2)  growers  will 
increasingly  substitute  chemical,  genetic,  and  equipment  inputs  for  human  labor; 
(3)  a smaller  proportion  of  fruits  and  vegetables  will  be  consumed  in  the  fresh 
or  unprocessed  state;  (4)  areas  of  crop  production  in  the  United  States  will 
be  determined  more  by  climatic  conditions  than  by  nearness  to  market  or  avai la- 
oil  ity  of  labor;  and  (5)  buyers  and/or  processors  as  well  as  the  consumers  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  will  adjust  to  the  influence  of  mechanization. 

Advances  in  the  science  and  technology  of  horticulture  clearly  have 
played  a significant  role  in  the  development  of  harvest  mechanization  procedures. 
They  will  play  an  ever  greater  role  if  the  development  of  both  biological 
systems  and  engineering  systems  are  closely  coordinated.  The  importance  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  in  our  diets  from  both  a nutritional  and  an  enjoyment 
point  of  view  dictates  a continued  strong  research  effort  on  the  interrelated 
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problems  of  production,  harvesting,  handling  and  distribution.  Our  record  of 
achievement  in  harvest  mechanization  is  great  and  our  potential  for  contribution 
is  just  as  bright. 
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ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY  IN  VcGETABLE  PRODUCTION 
B.  A.  Stout 

A vast  amount  of  research  has  been  directed  toward  mechanization  of  the 
harvest  and  subsequent  handling  of  fruit  and  vegetable  crops.  As  a result, 
many  vegetable  crops  are  now  harvested  and  handled  by  machine. 

Potatoes  [8] 

Harvesting  Machines  and  Systems 

Prior  to  1950  the  use  of  mechanical  harvesters  for  potatoes  was  still 
in  the  experimental  stage.  Most  of  the  early  machines  were  built  by  individual 
farmers.  In  the  past  25  years  or  so  harvesters  have  continued  to  be  refined 
and  improved  with  regard  to  speed  of  operation,  capacity,  and  reliability. 

Four  general  types  of  machines  are  used: 

Pull  type— a farm  tractor  Is  used  to  pull  the  harvester.  It  may 
be  operated  by  power  take-off  or  by  a separate  engine. 

Semi -mounted— the  front  portion  of  the  harvester  is  mounted  on  the 
tractor  while  the  rest  of  the  weight  Is  carried  on  the  harvester 
wheels.  Normally  the  tractor  power  operates  the  harvester. 
Tractor-mounted- -a  tractor  with  wheels  removed  Is  placed  on  a 
special  harvester  frame  and  provides  all  the  power. 

Self-propelled— an  Integral  harvester  and  power  unit  designed 
specifically  for  harvesting  potatoes. 

Three  harvest  systems  are  currently  In  use: 

Direct— the  harvester  digs  the  potatoes  and  Immediately  passes 
them  through  a soil  and  stone  separator  on  the  machine. 

Indirect— a digger- wind  rower  lifts  the  potatoes  and  deposits 
them  on  the  ground  for  subsequent  pickup. 

Direct-Indirect— a dlgger-wlndrower  lifts  potatoes  and  places 
them  between  two  unharvested  rows.  The  harvester  then  takes 
the  two  rows  plus  the  potatoes  between  the  rows. 

Bruising— A Serious  Problem 

It  has  been  estimated  that  one-quarter  of  the  potential  value  of  the 
potato  crop  Is  lost  as  a result  of  potato  bruises.  Additional  Indirect  losses 
resulting  from  the  depressing  effect  of'poor  quality  potatoes  In  the  market 
place  are  Imneasurable. 

Indications  are  that  black  spot,  soft  rot,  and  other  tuber  diseases  get 
their  start  as  a direct  result  of  mechanical  bruises. 

Investigations  have  shown  the  source  of  potato  bruise  damage  to  be  largely 
attributable  to  the  harvesting  operation.  Excessive  harvest  speeds,  excessive 
drops,  and  Inadequate  padding  contribute  to  tha  problem. 

Developments  In  recent  years  are  bringing  about  an  increased  awareness  of 
the  bruise  problem.  Potato  processing  companies  are  Insisting  on  bruise-free 
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potatoes.  A bruise  detection  kit  for  a rapid  field  evaluation  of  damage  is 
now  available.  A 235  catechol  solution  stains  the  bruised  . *a  a dark  red 
color. 

Research  is  continuing  to  pinpoint  damage  and  to  develop  new  mechanisms 
to  avoid  it. 

Onions  [8] 

Harvesting  of  onions  consists  of  four  separate  phases:  (1)  undercutting 
and  pretop  curing;  (2)  topping;  (3)  field  curing;  and  (4)  field  loading. 

Onions  are  undercut  and  allowed  to  dry  for  a period  of  5 to  10  days  prior 
to  topping.  After  the  onions  have  cured  sufficiently  they  are  loaded  onto 
trucks  and  transported  to  storage. 

Topper 

A topper  was  built  av  *•*.  University  of  Idaho  consisting  of  a tined- 
wheel  pickup  unit.  It  was  ground  driven  and  used  two  tlned  wheels  per  row  to 
pick  up  the  tops  so  they  could  be  removed  by  a horizontal  blade.  The  tined 
wheels  were  mounted  so  that  they  would  ride  on  the  ground  with  provisions  for 
lifting  the  wheels  when  turning,  backing,  or  for  road  travel.  Losses  with 
this  machine  are  due  to:  (1)  direct  mechanical  damage  in  the  field  at  the 
time  of  harvest;  and  (2)  mechanical  damage  that  Is  manifest  only  In  storage 
losses.  The  direct  field  loss  was  about  235,  and  the  average  storage  loss 
about  1035. 

In  Michigan,  mechanical  harvesting  and  bulk  curing  of  onions  are  estab- 
lished practices  and  were  used  on  approximately  7035  of  the  onion  acreage  In 
1967.  Three  types  of  harvesters  are  used:  (1)  a regular  potato  harvester; 

(2)  a combination  harvester  that  Incorporates  pinch-roll  mechanisms  to  remove 
tops;  and  (3)  a combination  harvester  that  uses  an  air  blast  to  raise  the  tops 
with  knives  to  cut  them  off. 

Loader 

In  Idaho,  potato  loaders  have  been  used  successfully  for  loading  onions 
from  the  field  Into  bulk  trucks  or  bins.  The  chief  problems  with  potato 
loaders  are:  (1)  generally  the  row  spacing  will  not  accommodate  the  tractor 
wheels  satisfactorily;  (2)  use  of  potato  loaders  does  not  eliminate  the 
topping  problem;  and  (3)  onions  that  are  topped  before  they  are  elevated  tend 
to  roll  down  the  pickup,  thus  decreasing  the  capacity  and  causing  some  mechani- 
cal damage.  Research  Is  underway  to  eliminate  these  problems. 

Storage 

Bulk  storage  of  onions  goes  hand-in-hand  with  mechanical  harvesting  and 
mechanical  handling.  A slatted  floor  system  Is  sometimes  used  In  which  onions 
may  be  piled  to  a depth  of  7 feet.  Ventilating  air  Is  forced  upward  through 
the  pile.  The  floor  may  slope  from  the  sides  to  the  center  where  a conveyor 
may  be  Installed  for  unloading  the  storage. 
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Ventilation  Requirements 

Adequate  forced  ventilation  with  proper  control  is  required  to  insure 
satisfactory  storage.  The  storage  season  consists  of  three  definite  periods: 

(1)  curing;  (2)  cooling;  and  (3)  holding.  Specific  ventilation  requirements 
for  each  period  hsve  been  developed. 

Storage  and  ventilation  requirements  in  Michigan  are  very  similar  to 
those  in  Idaho.  The  principal  differences  are  that  during  inclement  weather 
in  Michigan  heated  air  is  sometimes  used  for  drying  and  curing.  Because 
Michigan  onions  are  more  firm  than  those  in  Idaho,  the  depth  of  bulk  storage 
is  less  critical. 

Tomatoes  [4] 

Tomatoes  are  a commercial  crop  in  31  states  and  are  economically  important 
in  17  of  them.  They  represent  over  16*  of  the  total  vegetable  production  of 
the  country,  second  in  importance  only  to  potatoes.  The  great  bulk  of  this 
crop  presently  is  in  those  varieties  developed  for  processing.  It  Is  estimated 
that  something  in  excess  of  370,000  acres  were  planted  for  processing  tomatoes 
in  1968.  Some  6-1/4  million  tons  were  produced. 

California  accounts  for  77*  of  the  nation's  total  production.  Over  1,400 
mechanical  harvesters  were  in  operation  in  1968.  Fewer  than  100  tomato  har- 
vesters were  operated  outside  the  state  of  California.  While  the  present 
tomato  harvester  is  very  effective,  there  are  at  least  two  major  problem  areas 
that  should  receive  further  attention.  These  are:  (1)  the  Inclusion  of 
excessive  dirt  and  other  foreign  mater1':!  in  the  harvested  product;  and  (2)  the 
damage  to  fruit  in  the  harvesting  and  handling  operations.  Both  of  these  areas 
are  associated  with  product  quality  aid  case  yield— Important  factors  in 
processing  tomatoes. 

It  is  desirable  to  reduce  the  amount  of  dirt  and  clods  taken  into  the 
machine  and  to  devise  more  effective  means  of  eliminating  dirt  or  foreign 
material  If  It  is  collected.  The  presence  of  dirt  In  the  machine  not  only 
increases  mechanical  damage  but  it  also  enters  the  fruit  if  there  are  any 
breaks  in  the  skin.  Minor  cuts  or  breaks  In  the  tomato  peel  do  not  alone 
reduce  fruit  quality,  but  if  dirt  or  other  foreign  material  enters  the  openings 
mold  and  rot  may  result.  Intensive  washing  is  necessary  for  dirt  removal, and 
this  operation  carries  away  some  of  the  usable  fruit  material. 

Damage  due  to  impact  may  bruise  and  soften  that  area  of  fruit  which 
comes  in  contact  with  hard  surfaces  or  other  areas  which  produce  stress  con- 
centration. One  such  impact  or  bruise  reduces  quality  very  little.  Prolonged 
rolling  of  fruit  results  In  softening  of  the  flesh  with  accompanying  accelerated 
chemical  breakdown  of  call  walls  and  reduction  In  product  quality.  Machines 
should  be  Improved  by  reducing  the  number  and  severity  of  impacts. 

Sorting  of  tomatoes  to  separate  green  and  ripe  fruit  and  clods  and 
foreig.  material  is  a difficult  problem.  Generally,  sorting  is  accomplished 
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manually  by  people  riding  on  the  harvesters.  Research  is  underway  to  develop 
electronic  sorting  devices. 

The  concept  of  infield  or  central  sorting  of  tomatoes  has  been  considered 
since  mechanical  harvesting  became  a commercial  reality.  Full  scale,  central 
sorting  units  have  oeen  in  operation  during  the  past  three  or  four  years  in 
California  with  some  15  installations.  With  this  system,  the  machines  place 
fruit  without  sorting  into  containers.  The  product  is  then  transported  by 
truck  or  tractor- trailer  to  a central  sorting  area.  There  it  is  washed, 
sorted,  and  repacked  into  containers  for  transport  to  the  processing  plant. 

Advantages  of  the  central  sorting  system  include  simpler  and  faster 
harvester  operations,  more  convenient  environment  for  sorting  personnel,  and 
cleaner  fruit  delivered  to  the  cannery.  Disadvantages  include  delay  in  sorting, 
transportation,  and  disposal  of  rejected  material  and  additional  fruit  handling. 

While  the  canning  tomato  Industry  has  moved  relatively  rapidly  toward 
mechanization,  the  fresh  tomato  market  is  not  being  neglected.  Improved 
machines  and  better  varieties  are  bein^  developed  for  fresh  market  tomato 
harvesting. 

Peppers  [4] 

The  sweet  pepper  is  a comnercial  crop  in  the  South  and  parts  of  the  East, 
Midwest,  and  West.  The  total  United  States  acreage  devoted  to  this  crop  is 
about  50,000.  Florida  accounts  for  the  major  share  (18,000  acres)  followed 
by  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  California,  and  Texas. 

Harvesting  and  handling  are  principally  by  hand,  although  during  the 
past  several  years  mechanical  labor  aids  have  been  employed.  These  Include 
collecting  belts  straddling  6 or  8 rows  and  mobile  platforms  on  which  grading 
and  packing  operations  are  carried  out. 

Recently  efforts  have  been  directed  toward  mechanical  harvesting  of 
sweet  peppers.  Machine  developments  are  being  pursued  in  the  Southeast  and 
in  the  West.  Because  of  the  nature  of  the  plant  and  development  pattern  of 
the  fruit,  both  selective  and  once-over  harvest  systems  have  been  investigated. 

Experimental  methods  of  machine  harvest  have  Included  severing  the  root 
system  and  taking  the  vine  into  the  machine  as  well  as  removing  pods  from  the 
vine  in  the  growing  position.  Shaking,  stripping,  and  raking  actions  have 
been  employed  in  the  fruit  separation  process.  It  Is  expected  that  economically 
practicable  equipment  will  be  available  within  the  next  two  years. 

Snap  Beans  [2] 

In  the  20  years  since  the  first  mechanical  method  of  harvesting  bush 
snap  beans  was  introduced,  only  relatively  minor  modifications  have  been  made 
to  refine  the  original  principal.  Competing  manufacturers  are  Introducing  a 
variety  of  machines  all  using  the  same  method  of  removing  the  pods  from  the 
plants  with  slender  metal  rotary  fingers,  or  tines,  attached  to  a reel  or  a 
chain  arrangement.  The  fingers  work  downward  through  the  plant  from  top  to 
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bottom  as  the  machine  progresses  and  the  pods  are  thrown  onto  a conveyor.  The 
plant  is  momentarily  flattened  and  confined  against  a backing  plate  so  that 
the  rotary  fingers  remove  all  the  beans  and  most  of  the  leaves  from  the  plants. 

In  addition  to  pods  and  leaves  the  harvesters  also  pick  stems,  clusters 
of  pods,  other  debris  and  stones,  some  of  which  are  removed  mechanically  and 
pneumatically  as  the  beans  are  conveyed  into  bulk  boxes  or  hydraulic  dump 
loaders. 

Most  mechanical  bean  harvesters  are  self-propelled,  although  a few  are 
tractor-drawn. 

Nearly*  ? dozen  companies  in  the  United  States  and  abroad  have  developed 
mechanical  oe.. , harvesters.  Improved  cultural  practices  and  higher  plant 
densities  are  being  developed  to  further  increase  yield  and  make  mechanical 
harvesting  of  snap  beans  even  more  attractive. 


A hand  operated  pea  harvester  was  developed  In  1883  in  France.  The  first 
United  States'  machines  appeared  shortly  thereafter.  Pea  vining  technology 
has  remained  virtually  unchanged  since  the  early  1900 's.  The  method  has  under- 
gone slow  evolution  but  at  no  time  a revolution.  Minor  modifications  have 
combined  some  of  the  components;  the  introduction  of  more  durable  structural 
materials  has  reduced  maintenance  problems,  and  greater  power  has  increased 
the  speed  and  versatility  of  the  machines. 

Cutting  and  Loading 

Only  in  the  last  25  years  have  machines  been  developed  specifically  for 
cutting  peas.  Before  that  time  modified  mowers  with  a variety  of  windrov:ing 
attachments  were  used  with  varying  success.  Now,  self-propelled  cutter- 
swathers  cut  the  vines  and  deposit  them  centrally  between  the  wheels  by  means 
of  belts  or  augers.  After  peas  are  cut  they  are  loaded  and  hauled  to  stationary 
viners  or  are  left  in  windrows  to  be  picked  up  directly  by  mobile  viners.  The 
forward  speed  of  mobile  viners  and  the  speed  of  the  pickup  reel  are  such  that 
an  undisturbed  continuous  swath  or  windrow  is  picked  up  and  fed  1»to  the  throat 
of  the  screen  drum. 

Vining 

Pea  viners,  whether  stationary  or  mobile,  consist  of  an  oblong  frame  in 
which  revolves  a hexagonal,  open-ended  drum.  The  sides  of  the  drum  are  formed 
by  perforated  mats  or  woven  screens.  The  drum  is  supported  by  rollers  at  each 
end  and  is  revolved  by  a chain  and  a pulley.  Arranged  obliquely  along  a 
hexagonal  wooden  axle  through  the  center  of  the  screen  drum  are  short  metal 
beaters  which  pass  close  to  the  bars  which  support  the  screens  on  the  drum. 

The  cylinder  with  the  beaters  attached  revolves  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
drum  but  at  a much  greater  speed.  As  the  drum  turns  slowly,  pea  vines  are 
picked  up  by  the  bars  and  carried  upward  to  be  dropped  again  and  again  through 
the  rapidly  revolving  beaters. 
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Beneath  the  drum -is  an  inclined  apron  or  draper  made  of  rubberized  canvas 
or  vinyl -coated  nylon.  One  of  the  latest  innovations  is  the  replacement  of 
the  draper  by  an  air-blast  separator. 

When  the  peas  enter  the  drum  the  beaters  strike  the  pods  causing  them 
to  open.  The  peas  and  small  waste  fall  through  the  screens  onto  the  inclined 
apron  beneath.  The  slight  angle  of  the  beaters  gradually  propels  the  vines 
to  the  discharge  end  of  the  drum.  The  angle  of  each  beater  is  fixed  but 
decreases  toward  the  rear  of  the  cylinder.  The  shelled  peas  and  some  waste 
fall  through  the  screens  on  the  drum  and  roll  down  the  inclined  apron  beneath. 
Most  of  the  small  waste  clings  to  the  draper  and  is  elevated  and  discharged 
as  the  draper  turns  over  at  the  top  of  the  incline. 

At  least  four  manufacturers  now  make  pea  harvesters.  While  the  details 
of  design  vary  somewhat,  the  basic  principle  is  very  similar.  Improved 
cultural  practices  along  with  improved  machines  promise  a more  efficient  produc- 
tion system  for  the  future. 

Cucumbers  [7] 

The  first  known  attempt  to  replace  the  manual  cucumber  picker  with  a 
mechanical  harvester  was  made  by  the  H.  J.  Heinz  Company  in  1945.  In  the  early 
1 950 ' s a number  of  innovators  devised  components  and  machines  to  harvest 
cucumbers.  These  were  multiple  harvesters  designed  to  go  through  the  field 
many  times  during  the  season  lifting  the  free  ends  of  the  vine  and  removing 
the  marketable  fruit. 

There  are  a number  of  inherent  problems  with  a multiple  harvester  such 
as: 

1.  Accumulative  damage  to  plants  during  the  season  with  a resultant 
decrease  in  yield. 

2.  Inadequate  mechanisms  for  removing  all  the  fruit  set  near  the 
base  of  the  plant. 

3.  Inability  to  remove  and  retrieve  an  acceptable  percentage  of 
the  marketable  fruit. 

4.  Lower  yields  because  of  wide  row  spacing  required  by  the 
machine. 

5.  Pulling  of  plants  from  the  soil. 

6.  Limited  seasonal  acreage  capacity  because  of  the  necessity 
of  repeatedly  harvesting  the  same  plants. 

Recognition  of  the  above  problems  resulted  in  re-evaluation  of  mechanical 
harvesting  techniques  about  1960  and  consideration  of  a once-over  harvest  timed 
to  provide  optimum  yield. 

A successful  once-over  harvester  must  perform  at  least  five  functions: 

1.  Pick  up  the  cucumber  plants  for  fruit  detachment. 

2.  Detach  the  fruit. 

3.  Separate  the  fruit  from  vines  and  foreign  material. 
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4.  Transport  the  fruit  to  a storage  bin. 

5.  Discharge  the  vines. 

A preliminary  economic  analysis  revealed  that  once-over  harvesting  of 
pickling  cucumbers  was  feasible  if  new  varieties  could  be  developed  that  would 
provide  concentrated  fruit  set  or  a higher  yield  in  a single  harvest.  Much 
progress  has  been  made  on  developing  improved  varieties  and  cultural  practices 
as  well  as  more  suitable  once-over  harvesters  in  the  past  5 years.  In  1968, 
five  companies  had  experimental  or  production  once-over  cucumber  harvesters. 

In  addition,  two  companies  continued  work  with  experimental  multiple  harvesters. 

Performance  of  once-over  cucumber  harvesters  has  been  adequately  demon- 
strated, As  might  be  expected,  the  early  models  were  plagued  with  mechanical 
problems.  All  manufacturers  have  made  substantial  improvements  with  resulting 
increases  in  reliability  and  effectiveness. 

The  future  success  of  once-over  cucumber  harvesters  hinges  on  economics. 
The  marketable  yield  must  be  sufficient  to  provide  a profit  to  the  grower  and 
harvester  owner.  The  key  to  increased  profits  lies  in  higher  yielding  varieties 
with  growth  characteristics  suitable  for  a single  harvest. 

Cabbage  l'6] 

Approximately  110,000  acres  of  caobage  are  grown  in  the  United  States 
with  an  annual  production  of  over  a million  tons.  Almost  50%  of  the  labor 
required  for  cabbage  production  is  associated  with  the  harvesting  operation, 
and  harvesting  accounts  for  almost  25*  of  the  total  production  costs. 

Experimental  machines  for  harvesting  cabbage  have  been  developed  by  a 
number  of  manufacturers  and  universities.  To  date,  however,  coranercial  use 
of  these  machines  has  been  extremely  limited.  Some  problems  are: 

1.  Low  capacity. 

2.  Many  heads  are  cut  at  an  incorrect  height. 

3.  Some  heads  pass  through  with  roots  still  attached. 

4.  Heads  are  partially  shattered. 

One  of  the  more  successful  machines  travel  between  1/2  and  3/4  mph  and 
harvests  4 to  5 tons  per  hour  in  a 20- ton  per  acre  crop.  Cost  estimates 
indicate  that  mechanical  harvesting  is  well  under  the  cost  of  hand  harvesting. 

The  demand  for  a satisfactory  harvester  is  great.  If  the  presently  available 
harvesters  can  be  improved  to  produce  a better  quality  product,  they  will  be 
accepted. 

Lettuce  [3] 

Although  several  types  of  lettuce  are  raised  for  United  States  markets, 
the  vast  majority  of  commercially  produced  lettuce  in  the  United  States  is  of 
the  crisphead  type  and  the  following  comments  are  limited  to  that  type. 

Over  200,000  acres  of  lettuce  are  harvested  each  year  in  the  United 
States.  The  annual  value  of  production  exceeds  $200  million.  This  represents 
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an  increase  of  over  100%  in  production  value  during  the  past  20  years.  Nearly 
85%  of  the  United  States  lettuce  crop  ls  produced  in  the  Southwest. 

Although  single  harvests  are  feasible  for  lettuce  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  United  States,  selective  harvesting  is  presently  necessary  in  the 
Southwest.  Workers  walk  along  the  lettuce  rows,  grasp  each  head  to  determine 
if  it  is  sufficiently  large  and  firm  for  harvest  and  then  hand  cut  and  trim 
those  heads  judged  ready  for  market.  After  trimming  the  lettuce  head,  the 
worker  places  the  head  back  on  the  bed  for  hand  packers  if  a regular  field 
packing  method  is  used  or  into  a conveyor  if  a shed  pack  or  field  wrapping 
operation  is  used. 

Selective  harvesting  is  required  because  of  the  lack  of  plant  uniformity 
at  harvest  time.  This  non uniformity  is  caused  by  one  or  more  of  the  following 
factors: 

1.  Inability  to  plant  lettuce  seed  to  a uniform  spacing  depth 
because  of  the  size  and  shape  of  the  seed. 

2.  Lack  of  uniform  seedbed. 

3.  Differences  in  size  and  density  of  seeds  causing  differences 
in  germination  and  seedling  vigor. 

4.  Variations  in  seedbed  temperature. 

5.  Plant  competition  prior  to  thinning. 

6.  Plant  injuries  that  occur  during  thinning. 

Harvesting 

There  have  been  some  mechanisms  for  use  in  lettuce  harvesting  that  can 
be  classified  as  harvest  aids.  These  devices  have  been  mainly  in  the  form  of 
riding  platforms  for  people  performing  the  hand  labor  or  conveyors  to  transport 
the  lettuce  heads  at  various  stages  of  the  harvest  operation.  Although  the 
difficulty  of  the  harvesting  task  may  be  reduced,  labor  productivity  is  not 
increased  materially. 

Mechanical  harvesters  have  been  developed  in  California  and  Arizona. 

Both  machines  select  lettuce  heads  mechanically  on  the  basis  of  size  and 
firmness  and  remove  only  the  lettuce  judged  ready  for  harvest.  The  Arizona 
machine  applies  a selection  force  on  the  sides  of  the  heads  while  the  California 
unit  applies  a selection  force  on  the  top  of  the  lettuce  head.  Although  the 
mechanics  of  the  machines  vary  considerably,  both  harvesters  perform  the  same 
task. 

Commercial  versions  of  these  machines  have  not  been  completely  developed, 
and  growers  have  been  reluctant  to  adapt  to  a selective  mechanical  harvesting 
system.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  supply  of  farm  labor  has  been 
adequate  for  them  to  remain  with  a hand  harvest  system  and  partly  because 
mechanical  harvesters  are  best  suited  for  a bulk  handling,  shed  pack  operation. 

Precision  planting  techniques,  mechanical  thinning,  and  other  improved 
cultural  practices  all  point  to  a cnce-over  harvesting  mechanism  for  lettuce. 
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This  is  now  feasible  in  the  Eastern  United  States  and  a single  pass  harvester 
has  been  developed  at  Cornell. 

Another  once-over  lettuce  harvester  has  been  developed  in  Colorado.  This 
harvester  cuts  four  rows  of  lettuce  at  speeds  up  to  2 mph  and  elevates  them 
to  a packing  station  or  to  a conveyor  for  transporting  to  a trailer  in  the  case 
of  shed  pack  operations. 

In  the  next  10  years  all  of  the  field  operations  must  be  almost  totally 
mechanized  if  lettuce  is  to  remain  a part  of  the  American  diet.  Such  things 
as  sorting  and  grading  lettuce  heads  may  require  substantial  amounts  of  hand 
labor.  These  operations  will  probably  be  moved  to  the  shed. 

Celery  [1] 

Most  celery  grown  in  the  United  States  is  produced  for  fresh  market.  In 
1967  production  reached  34,000  acres  with  a farm  value  of  $64  million.  The 
major  producing  states  were  California,  Florida,  New  York,  and  Michigan.  A 
limited  acreage  is  produced  for  processing  purposes  with  surpluses  from  the 
fresh  market  industry. 

Various  types  of  harvesting  aids  have  long  been  used  to  partially  mechanize 
the  harvesting  packing  operation.  Most  harvesting  aids  utilize  long,  horizontal, 
waist-high  conveyors  which  are  perpendicular  to  the  row.  Workers  cut  the  celery 
at  ground  level,  remove  outside  petioles  until  the  desired  compact  stalk  remains, 
and  place  the  stalk  on  the  conveyor.  Often  a T-shaped  arrangement  of  three 
conveyors  is  attached  to  the  front  of  a mobile  packing  house.  This  type  of 
harvesting  aid  is  called  a "mule  train".  Other  harvesting  aids  convey  the 
hand  cut  celery  and  elevate  it  into  trailers  or  bulk  containers  on  a separate 
vehicle.  Although  these  systems  mechanize  the  handling  of  cut  celery,  they 
still  require  excessive  hand  labor  for  cutting  and  stripping. 

Celery  has  several  advantages  which  contribute  to  its  mechanical  harvest 
potential.  They  are: 

1.  Markets  exist  for  a range  of  sizes,  thereby  precluding  the 
necessity  of  selective  cutting. 

2,  All  stalks  are  cut  at  ground  level,  thereby  easing  the  problem 
of  positioning  the  stem  cutting  mechanism. 

3.  Celery  grows  to  a fairly  uniform  height  and  the  top  is 
mechanically  removed  at  uniform  height,  hence  offering 
opportunity  for  grasping  above  the  marketable  portion. 

4,  Since  outer  petioles  are  to  be  removed,  they  offer  protection 
during  mechanical  loading  and  hauling. 

Contrary  to  the  theory  that  celery  must  be  handled  very  carefully  to 
prevent  serious  damage,  recent  evidence  indicates  that  jumble  packed  stalks 
can  be  transported  in  bulk  containers  with  very  little  damage.  Hence,  in 
most  areas  no  major  changes  i cultural  practices  or  variety  are  necessary  to 
begin  mechanical  harvest  development. 
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Celery  can  be  satisfactorily  cut,  topped,  and  loaded  by  mechanical 
harvesters  and  transported  in  bulk  to  central  packing  facilities.  The  next 
step  in  preparing  celery  for  market,  removal  of  outer  petioles,  is  mostly  a 
hand  operation  that  presently  limits  tha  daily  output  of  mechanical  harvesters. 
One-half  the  total  stalk  weight  is  often  stripped  off  in  order  to  remove  the 
thin,  short,  diseased,  discolored,  and  otherwise  defective  part  of  the  petioles 
and  produce  a compact,  cylindrical ly  shaped  stalk. 

Several  successful  commercial  harvesters  are  in  operation  in  Flordia  and 
California.  It  is  anticipated  that  in  10  years  essentially  all  celery  will  be 
harvested  mechanically.  The  rate  of  mechanization  increase  will  depend  largely 
upon  handling  and  packing  developments,  the  supply  of  suitable  labor,  and  the 
cost  of  this  labor.  Major  emphasis  will  be  on  new  developments  for  the  packing 
operations.  There  will  be  increased  use  of  automatic  sizers,  unit  loading, 
automatic  crate  assembling  and  closing,  and  prepackaging. 

Sweet  Corn  [1] 

Sweet  corn  production  in  the  United  States  reached  658,000  acres  in  1967 
with  a farm  value  of  $115  million.  Although  most  sweet  corn  was  grown  for 
processing,  over  half  the  cash  value  came  from  the  29%  of  the  acreage  that 
was  raised  for  fresh  market. 

Mechanical  harvesting  of  sweet  corn  for  processing  was  started  in  the 
late  1940's  and  has  long  been  a standard  practice.  The  harvesters  are  usually 
two-row,  tractor-mounted  units  which  replace  10  to  15  handpickers. 

Mechanical  harvesting  of  fresh  market  sweet  corn  did  not  gain  widespread 
acceptance  until  the  mid  1960's.  Maintaining  quality  had  always  been  a problem, 
and  there  was  hesitance  to  use  a system  that  might  compound  this  problem  by 
introducing  mechanical  injury.  A declining  supply  of  suitable  labor  combined 
with  other  rising  costs  has  forced  mechanical  harvesting  of  fresh  market  sweet 
corn. 

Various  types  and  sizes  of  harvesting  aids  nave  long  been  used  to  mecha- 
nize the  handling  of  manually  pulled  sweet  corn.  A simple  aid  is  the  tractor- 
drawn  wagon  into  which  the  sweet  corn  is  tossed  for  transport  to  a packing  house 
or  temporary  packing  area.  A more  sophisticated  aid  is  the  self-propelled, 
mobile  packing  house  with  conveyors  or  packing  platforms  extending  from  both 
sides  to  receive  the  manually  pulled  corn.  In  these  packing  houses  the  sweet 
corn  is  inspected,  trimmed  if  necessary,  and  packed  into  crates.  The  packed 
crates  are  conveyed  from  the  rear  onto  a towed  truck  which  transports  them  to 
a precooier. 

Several  commercial  companies  manufacture  sweet  corn  harvesters.  Performance 
results  are  varied  and  somewhat  sketchy.  There  have  been  only  a limited  number 
of  technical  studies  on  the  complete  harvesting  and  packing  system.  There  have 
been  many  encouraging  reports  from  growers  using  the  new  sweet  corn  harvesteri. 
Some  have  reported  negligible  ear  damage  and  total  labor  reductions  as  high  as 
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452.  Recent  reports  from  Florida  and  California  showed  that  harvesting  machines 
were  more  efficient  in  use  of  labor  than  hand  pulling  and  left  fewer  ears  in 
the  field. 

By  1975  most  acreage  of  fresh  market  sweet  corn  will  be  harvested  mechani- 
cally. Although  two-row  harvesters  will  be  most  prevalent,  there  will  be 
considerable  use  of  single-row  harvesters.  There  will  probably  be  a gradual 
shift  toward  the  central  packing  house  because  of  the  possibilities  existing 
there  for  increased  mechanization  and  improved  worker  conditions, 

Asparagus  [5] 

Development  of  mechanical  harvesters  and  the  associated  handling  equipment 
for  asparagus  presents  many  unique  problems  because  of  the  nature  of  the  crop. 
Asparagus  spears  are  produced  as  bids  that  develop  and  grow  from  short  rhizomes 
of  the  crown.  To  have  economic  val.e  these  spears  must  be  removed  from  the 
plant  before  they  start  to  "blow"  or  develop  into  brush.  New  buds  constantly 
develop  and  grow  during  the  harvest  season  which  lasts  from  6 to  12  weeks. 

Asparagus  can  be  white  or  green  depending  on  whether  the  spear  develops 
in  the  presence  of  light  or  not.  The  greater  portion  of  asparagus  grown  in 
the  United  States  is  green,  although  some  white  asparagus  is  harvested  in 
California.  It  may  be  cut  at  or  below  the  ground  surface,  or  it  may  be  snapped 
as  is  the  practice  in  Michigan. 

A mechanical  harvester  for  asparagus  can  be  selective  or  nonselective.  A 
nonselective  harvester  cuts  all  spears  that  have  developed  above  the  cutting 
level  of  the  harvester.  By  contrast,  a selective  harvester  has  provision  for 
sensing  the  height  of  a spear  so  that  it  cuts  only  those  spears  that  are  tall 
enough  to  be  detected  by  the  sensing  device. 

State  of  the  Art 

A considerable  number  of  asparagus  harvesters  have  been  developed  over 
the  last  40  years.  Recently,  several  comnercial  companies  have  made  experi- 
mental and  production  models  available.  Both  selective  and  nonselective 
principles  have  been  used.  In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  many  people  almost  all 
the  asparagus  acreage  in  the  United  States  is  still  harvested  by  hand. 

The  technical  problems  of  sensing  spears,  cutting,  and  collecting  them 
offer  a tremendous  challenge  to  engineers.  To  date  no  machine  has  had  sufficient 
reliability  and  capacity  to  be  comnercial ly  acceptable.  On  the  other  hand, 
nonselective  harvesters  are  much  simpler  and  have  much  greater  capacities.  The 
fact  that  yields  are  reduced  drastically  by  nonselective  harvesting  has  caused 
only  limited  adoption  of  this  practice. 

In  the  future  it  is  anticipated  that  many  of  the  present  problems  will 
be  overcome,  and  a significant  portion  of  the  asparagus  acreage  will  be  har- 
vested mechanically.  The  mechanical  performance  of  harvesters  must  be  improved, 
and  the  yield  of  the  crop  must  be  increased,  Perhaps  the  nature  of  the  plant 
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will  need  to  be  changed  more  drastically  than  just  the  development  of  disease 
resistant,  higher  yielding  varieties.  There  may  be  a place  for  both  selective 
and  nonselective  harvesters.  The  choice  may  depend  upon  the  product  utilization. 
Where  a whole  spear  product  is  desired  and  short  spears  are  considered  to  be 
only  a salvage  operation,  the  selective  machine  may  be  used.  If  a variety  of 
products  is  desired,  so  that  some  short  spears  are  used  to  advantage,  the 
nonselective  harvester  may  be  practical. 
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ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY  IN  FRUIT  PRODUCTION 
E.  S.  Shepardson 

Traditionally  fruit  has  been  harvested  by  picking  by  hand.  Large  crews 
of  laborers,  often  imported,  have  been  commonly  used  on  specialized  fruit  farms. 

The  handpicked  fruit  is  placed  in  relatively  small  containers,  often  to 
be  marketed  or  stored  in  the  same  container  but  sometimes  to  be  transferred  to 
other  containers.  The  containers  vary  from  one  quart  baskets  for  berries  and 
small  fruits,  approximately  30  pound  capacity  wood  or  plastic  lug  boxes  for 
fruits  such  as  grapes,  to  one  bushel  crates,  baskets,  or  boxes  for  apples  and 
some  other  tree  f ,.ts.  Some  use  has  been  made  of  bulk  pallet  boxes  for 
transfer  in  an  attempt  to  reduce  harvesting  and  handling  costs. 

Harvesting  costs  are  high,  30  to  605s,  in  relation  to  the  total  production 
costs.  Labor  presents  many  problems  known  to  those  involved.  It  is  unlikely 
that  field  labor  will  Increase  in  availability  or  decrease  in  cost.  It  Is 
generally  conceded  that  mechanization  is  needed  to  reduce  the  cost  of  production 
and  to  Improve  the  competitive  position  of  the  Industry.  For  these  reasons 
considerable  effort  has  been  expended  in  recent  years  to  mechanize  the  harvest. 
Some  progress  has  been  made,  notably  for  tart  cherries,  grapes,  blueberries, 
processing  varieties  of  apples,  and  cranberries.  Other  fruits  may  be  on  the 
threshhold  of  succumbing  to  mechanical  harvest.  In  general  there  has  been  little 
success  with  mechanized  harvesting  of  the  fresh  market  use  fruits  save  cane 
and  bush  berries. 

The  state  of  the  art  and  projections  for  mechanical  harvesting  as  presented 
in  RMC  Report  No.  16,  F*a U and  Vzgitahlz  HaAvUt  Uzchanization,  Tidinotogical 
Implication,  for  fruit  crops  is  summarized  here. 

Strawberries 

The  United  States  produces  approximately  240,000  tons  of  strawberries 
annually  on  67,000  acres.  About  5855  is  used  in  the  fresh  market.  Over  one-half 
of  the  crop  is  grown  in  California  with  Oregon,  Washington,  Michigan,  and 
Florida  being  other  leading  states. 

Presently  all  commercially  grown  strawberries  are  hand  harvested.  Over 
505!  of  the  cost  of  production  is  for  harvesting-perhaps  as  high  as  755!  If  berries 
are  for  the  fresh  market.  The  competitive  position  of  the  grower  has  been 
weakened  by  recent  imports  f^m  Mexico  (over  40,000  tons  in  1968).  A number  of 
different  picking  containers,  aids,  and  machine  units  have  been  used  In  attests 
to  reduce  labor  and  picking  costs  but  with  little  success. 

Research  on  strawberry  varieties  for  mechanical  harvesting  was  started 
by  Oennison  of  Iowa  in  1969.  He  envisioned  the  berries  being  stripped  from 
the  plant  and  used  a stone  fork  to  strip  the  berries  as  one  criterion  to 
determine  suitability  of  the  variety.  Many  other  researchers  since  have  used 
this  principle  in  the  development  of  mechanical  harvesters.  Pneumatic  assist 
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devices  have  been  added  to  some.  Harvester  development  has  been  done  at  Iowa, 
Illinois,  Oregon,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College 
(Guelph,  Ontario).  At  least  one  prototype  has  been  made  by  a manufacturer. 

Presently  experiments  harvesters  are  once-over  types  removing  essentially 
all  fruit.  Total  usable  yields  have  been  reduced  about  4035.  Bruising  of  30 
to  4035  of  the  mature  berries  requires  immediate  processing.  Improvements  are 
being  made  In  all  phases. 

Large  volume  machine  harvesting  is  perhaps  5 to  10  years  away  depending 
on  coordinate  development  of  harvesters,  varieties,  economical  methods  of 
capping  and  sorting,  and  the  economic  climate  of  labor,  machines,  and  prices 
received.  High  yields  from  multiple  pickings  spread  over  a long  period  Improves 
profits,  decreases  labor  demand  peaks,  and  complicates  machine  developments. 

Low  and  High  Bush  Fruits 

In  the  United  States,  70,000  tons  of  cranberries  are  produced  annually  on 
21,000  acres  of  bogs.  About  2235  are  for  fresh  market.  Massachusetts  and 
Wisconsin  produce  most  of  the  crop  with  New  Jersey,  Washington,  and  Oregon  In 
the  top  five. 

Most  cranberries  are  harvested  mechanically  or  by  the  help  of  picking  aids. 
About  one-third  of  the  production  cost  is  for  harvesting  of  which  8535  Is  for 
labor. 

Water-picking  is  done  mechanically,  and  it  Is  predicted  that  about  75%  of 
the  crop  will  be  harvested  in  this  manner  by  1975.  (Berries  are  beat  off  the 
vine  in  a flooded  bog  or  boat  and  floated  to  a central  loading  point.)  Research 
is  underway  on  the  dry-picking  machine  to  Improve  the  recovery  and  reduce  the 
damage  for  berries  for  fresh  market  use. 

Further  developments  in  mechanization  probably  will  have  little  impact  on 
the  labor  situation  since  only  6,000  workers  total  are  now  required. 

Blueberries 

Wild,  low  bush  berries  are  grown  primarily  in  Maine  and  the  Maritime 
Provinces.  Maine  has  done  considerable  research  on  mechanical  harvesting  and 
it  is  predicted  that  7535  of  the  acreage  will  be  mechanically  harvested  In  10 
years— perhaps  requiring  few,  if  any,  migrant  workers.  Within  25  years  It  is 
predicted  that  the  wild  blueberry  will  cease  to  exist  as  a commercial  crop— It 
will  be  domesticated. 

Hi^h  bush,  cultivated  blueberries  are  obtained  from  20,000  acres  in 
Michigan,  New  Jersey,  Washington,  and  North  Carolina. 

Harvesting  machines,  from  hand  held  vibrators  and  collection  frames  to 
large  straddle  type  harvesters,  have  essentially  eliminated  hand  harvesting 
problems.  Improvements  still  need  to  be  made  in  the  commercial  machines  and 
cultural  practices  to  prevent  excessive  damage  to  bushes  and  fruit. 
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Cane  Berries 


Approximately  60,000  acres  of  cane  berries  are  grown  in  the  United 
States.  Washington,  Oregon,  and  Michigan  are  leading  states.  In  recent 
years  extensive  research  programs  in  Oregon,  Arkansas,  Washington,  and  Michigan 
have  made  mechanical  harvesting  of  these  fruits  a reality.  Over  252  of  the 
crop  in  Washington  and  Oregon  was  mechanically  harvested  by  some  70  commercial 
machines  in  I960. 

It  is  predicted  that  essentially  all  commercially  grown  berries  will  be 
mechanically  harvested  in  the  foreseeable  future  because  of  the  lack  of  and 
high  cost  of  labor,  better  quality  with  machines,  and  significantly  lower  costs. 

Grap&s 

The  United  States  annually  produces  some  3,700,000  tons  of  grapes  of  which 
California  produces  about  90*.  New  York  is  second  with  about  130,000  tons. 

Other  leading  states  are  Washington,  Michigan,  and  Pennsylvania. 

Most  of  the  California  crop  is  of  European  or  Vinifera  varieties,  while 
most  of  the  rest  of  the  crop  is  American  hybrid  of  which  Concord  is  the  pre- 
dominant variety. 

Almost  one-half  of  the  California  crop  is  crushed  for  wine,  about  one- 
third  dried  for  raisins,  and  about  162  for  table  use.  Most  of  the  rest  of  the 
grapes  in  the  country  are  crushed  for  juice  and/or  wine.  Grapes  are  hand 
harvested,  but  1968  saw  the  use  of  some  30  mechanical  harvesters  mostly  in  the 
Great  Lakes  area.  About  one-half  of  the  harvesting  cost  Is  for  harvesting, 

B02  of  which  is  labor.  Little,  if  any,  help  has  been  obtained  from  picking 
aids,  although  bulk  handling  has  increased  the  efficiency  of  handling. 

Mechanical  harvesting  research  began  in  California  in  1952.  Research 
started  in  New  York  in  1957  and  led  to  the  first  commercially  available  grape 
harvester  now  being  built  by  the  Chisholm- Ryder  Company.  The  first  commercial 
harvesting  was  done  In  1967. 

Teamwork  in  New  York  (Agricultural  Engineering,  Horticulture,  and  hood 
Science)  dictated  a cultural  and  trellis  system  to  maximize  yield  (40  to  902 
increase)  and  quality  to  which  the  harvester  was  adapted.  The  concept  makes 
use  of  a double  offset  trellis  system  (called  Geneva  Double  Curtain  [GDC]  in 
New  York  and  Duplex  in  California)  and  a vertical  stroke  mechanism  to  shake 
grapes  from  the  vine.  However,  the  presently  popular  machine  is  a horizontal 
stroke  machine  (also  made  by  Chisholm-Ryder  Company)  which  can  operate  only 
on  the  limited  yield  conventional  trellis  system.  Both  are  straddle  type 
machines. 

Other  manufacturers  have  machines  available,  one  of  which  is  based  on 
the  California  "impacter"  development,  not  unlike  the  vertical  stroke  principle 
in  effect.  Both  types  are  used  for  grapes  to  be  processed.  The  technique  of 
severing  the  cane  (California)  allows  the  harvest  of  raisin  grapes  mechanically 
also. 


While  the  harvesters  travel  at  about  1.4  mph,  the  GDC  machine  harvests 
more  grapes,  so  its  machine- to-man  ratio  is  about  1 to  30-35  and  the  other  is 
about  1 to  15-18. 

In  1968,  15,000  to  20,000  tons  of  grapes  were  harvested  mechanically  in 
the  Great  Lakes  area,  mostly  New  York  State.  It  is  predicted  that  nearly 
one-haif  of  the  Great  Lakes  crop  will  be  mechanically  harvested  in  1969.  On 
this  basis,  considerable  labor  will  be  replaced  by  machines,  both  in  the  vine- 
yard and  at  the  processing  plant.  It  would  appear  that  in  the  span  of  a few 
years  the  grape  crop  consisting  of  American  hybrids  will  be  almost  entirely 
mechanically  harvested  with  a resultant  decrease  in  labor  requirements.  It 
is  difficult  to  say  how  rapidly  mechanical  harvesting  will  be  adopted  for 
the  wine,  raisin,  and  table  grapes  of  California;  but  some  gain  in  mechanical 
harvesting  is  likely  to  be  seen  yearly  as  improvements  are  made  and  acceptance 
is  a reality. 

Apples 

A 130  million  bushel  apple  crop  is  annually  produced  in  the  Northeast 
and  Northwest  United  States  with  Washington  and  New  York  the  leading  states. 

Over  one-half  the  crop  is  for  the  fresh  market. 

Traditionally  the  crop  has  been  hand  harvested.  Harvest  cost  is  about 
40%  of  production  cost  and  80%  of  this  is  for  hand  labor.  The  industry  has 
long  recognized  the  need  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  labor  and  of  finding 
a substitute  for  labor. 

Picking  aids  have  received  a great  deal  of  attention  for  many  years  and 
have  ranged  up  to  self-propelled  machines  that  can  be  made  to  position  pickers 
anywhere  in  and  around  a fruiting  surface  and  conveyors  to  take  apples  from 
picker  to  bulk  box.  Since  a picker  uses  two-thirds  of  his  time  in  "picking", 
by  the  ladder  method  it  is  impossible  to  increase  his  efficiency  more  than 
50%  by  mechanical  or  cultural  methods  and  techniques,  although  much  effort  is 
being  directed  toward  this  potential  gain  by  ARS  personnel  and  by  Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts,  and  perhaps  others. 

Mechanical  harvesting  research  has  ranged  far  and  wide  with  many  state 
experiment  stations,  ARS,  and  manufacturers  active.  To  date  the  shake-and- 
catch  method  has  been  used  to  some  extent  for  the  processing  type  apple.  No 
fresh  market  apple  has  been  mechanically  harvested  on  a connercial  scale.  A 
low  profile  collection  unit  (padded  wings,  deceleration  strips  and  conveyors, 
or  roll  rut  devices)  together  with  limb  or  trunk  shakers  has  been  the  acceptable 
harvester  units. 

About  2%  of  the  processing  apples  in  New  York  were  mechanically  harvested 
in  1968.  Indications  are  that  several  more  harvesters  will  be  in  use  in  1969. 
Cost  is  still  somewhat  higher  and  bruising  somewhat  greater  than  a good  hand 
operation.  The  machine-to-man  ratio  is  about  1 to  8 for  harvesters  in  use. 

There  is  little  solid  information  on  the  form  that  orchards  and  trees 
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Cling  peaches  are  the  highest  value  crop  in  California  and  have  a high 
harvesting  labor  requirement.  Mechanical  harvesting  is  increasing  rapidly  as 
cultural  and  bruising  problems  are  solved  and  to  combat  the  labor  problem. 
Man-to-machine  ratio  can  probably  be  9 to  1. 

Mechanical  harvesting  of  apricots, because  of  their  variable  maturity, 
has  been  limited  to  less  than  2%  of  the  crop.  As  maturity  problems  are  solved 
it  is  anticipated  that  mechanical  harvesting  will  increase  rapidly,  perhaps 
on  a selective  tree-to-tree  basis  at  the  start. 

In  general,  the  tree  grown  processing  fruits  can  be  mechanically  harvested. 
Pears,  over  one-half  of  the  production  grown  in  California  and  mostly  used  for 
processing,  cannot  be  mechanically  harvested  with  present  systems  because  the 
bruises  do  not  cook  out  in  processing. 

Most  of  the  plums  are  grown  in  California  and  most  are  for  the  fresh 
market.  They  are  not  mechanically  harvested  because  of  the  bruising  problem. 

Man  positioners  may  offer  a practical  solution,  perhaps  temporary,  for 
harvest  of  the  fresh  market  fruits,  bruise  susceptible  processing  fruits,  and 
nonuniform  maturity  fruits.  This  would  be  particularly  so  when  and  if  cultural 
practices  can  change  tree  shapes  to  adapt  fruiting  surfaces  to  mechanization 
and  when  and  if  uniformity  in  maturity  can  be  brought  about.  They  save  little 
labor. 

Complete  mechanical  harvest  for  the  bruise  susceptible  fruits  will  have 
to  wait  for  new  ideas  in  equipment  and  cultural  practices. 

Citrus  Fruits 

Citrus  ranks  as  the  major  tree  fruit  in  the  United  States  with  approxi- 
mately 942,000  acres.  Florida  with  some  650,000  acres  and  California  with 
about  190,000  acres  are  the  major  producers.  Arizona  and  California  are  the 
major  fresh  market  producers.  Florida  production  is  mostly  processed  and 
Texas  produces  both. 

Citrus  is  hand  harvested  with  a variety  of  harvesting  aids  having  been 
tried.  Over  $100  million  per  year  is  spent  for  harvesting.  The  potential 
saving  is  the  highest  for  any  fruit  or  vegetable  crop. 

Public  and  privately  sponsored  research  on  harvesters  (and  aids)  is 
being  conducted  on  a large  scale  in  the  leading  states,  primarily  concentrated 
on  oranges. 

The  harvesting  period  is  long,  but  labor  problems  are  a concern  to  growers; 
and  they  are  anxiously  awaiting  (so  they  say)  the  advent  of  mechanical  harvesters. 

Many  problems  must  be  solved--equipment,  chemical,  cultural  practices, 
tree  and  fruit  damage--before  mechanical  harvesting  will  be  feasible.  Best 
estimates  are  that  fruit  to  be  processed  may  be  mechanically  harvested  by  1975. 
This  seems  optimistic  to  the  writer.  Mechanical  harvesting  for  fresh  market 
consumption  fruits  will  no  doubt  take  longer. 
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Cling  peaches  are  the  highest  value  crop  in  California  and  have  a high 
harvesting  labor  requirement.  Mechanical  harvesting  is  increasing  rapidly  as 
cultural  and  bruising  problems  are  solved  and  to  combat  the  labor  problem. 
Man-to-machine  ratio  can  probably  be  9 to  1. 

Mechanical  harvesting  of  apricots, because  of  their  variable  maturity, 
has  been  limited  to  less  than  2%  of  the  crop.  As  maturity  problems  are  solved 
it  is  anticipated  that  mechanical  harvesting  will  increase  rapidly,  perhaps 
on  a selective  tree-to-tree  basis  at  the  start. 

In  general,  the  tree  grown  processing  fruits  can  be  mechanically  harvested. 
Pears,  over  one-half  of  the  production  grown  in  California  and  mostly  used  for 
processing,  cannot  be  mechanically  harvested  with  present  systems  because  the 
bruises  do  not  cook  out  in  processing. 

Most  of  the  plums  are  grown  in  California  and  most  are  for  the  fresh 
market.  They  are  not  mechanically  harvested  because  of  the  bruising  problem. 

Man  positioners  may  offer  a practical  solution,  perhaps  temporary,  for 
harvest  of  the  fresh  market  fruits,  bruise  susceptible  processing  fruits,  and 
nonuniform  maturity  fruits.  This  would  be  particularly  so  when  and  if  cultural 
practices  can  change  tree  shapes  to  adapt  fruiting  surfaces  to  mechanization 
and  when  and  if  uniformity  in  maturity  can  be  brought  about.  They  save  little 
labor. 

Complete  mechanical  harvest  for  the  bruise  susceptible  fruits  will  have 
to  wait  for  new  ideas  in  equipment  and  cultural  practices. 

Citrus  Fruits 

Citrus  ranks  as  the  major  tree  fruit  in  the  United  States  with  approxi- 
mately 942,000  acres.  Florida  with  some  650,000  acres  and  California  with 
about  190,000  acres  are  the  major  producers.  Arizona  and  California  are  the 
major  fresh  market  producers.  Florida  production  is  mostly  processed  and 
Texas  produces  both. 

Citrus  is  hand  harvested  with  a variety  of  harvesting  aids  having  been 
tried.  Over  $100  million  per  year  is  spent  for  harvesting.  The  potential 
saving  is  the  highest  for  any  fruit  or  vegetable  crop. 

Public  and  privately  sponsored  research  on  harvesters  (and  aids)  is 
being  conducted  on  a large  scale  in  the  leading  states,  primarily  concentrated 
on  oranges. 

The  harvesting  period  is  long,  but  labor  problems  are  a concern  to  growers; 
and  they  are  anxiously  awaiting  (so  they  say)  the  advent  of  mechanical  harvesters. 

Many  problems  must  be  solved--equipment,  chemical,  cultural  practices, 
tree  and  fruit  damage--before  mechanical  harvesting  will  be  feasible.  Best 
estimates  are  that  fruit  to  be  processed  may  be  mechanically  harvested  by  1975. 
This  seems  optimistic  to  the  writer.  Mechanical  harvesting  for  fresh  market 
consumption  fruits  will  no  doubt  take  longer. 
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Remarks 

Growers  say  they  need  mechanical  harvesters.  They  are  very  slow,  or  do 
not  accept  harvesters  when  they  have  been  experimentally  developed  except  in 
a few  cases.  Perhaps  manufacturers  do  not  correctly  assess  the  potential. 
Perhaps  processors1  and/or  buyers'  reluctance  to  change  is  a deterrent  to 
acceptance. 

In  any  event  there  seems  to  be  a stronger  force  in  play  than  the  simple 
availability  of  a successful  experimental  harvester.  There  is  some  tendency 
for  growers  to  use  labor  as  long  as  it  is  available  and  to  mechanize  as  a 
last  resort.  Perhaps  this  is  because  they  know  the  traditional  system  and  do 
not  know,  or  are  afraid  of,  the  new  mechanical  systems.  There  are  also  the 
questions  of  investment,  obsolescence,  operation  and  maintenance  costs,  and 
the  lack  of  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  product  buyer. 

Perhaps  the  whole  thing  is  bogged  down  with  obsolete  rules,  regulations, 
opinions,  and  prejudices  of  grades  and  standards  of  USDA,  FDA,  plus  state, 
association,  industry,  and  processor  regulations  that  the  "new  product"  of 
mechanical  harvesting  is  just  not  acceptable  under  the  old  system.  Perhaps  an 
evaluation  assessment  should  be  made  as  to  where  we  stand  on  the  need  for 
mechanization  based  on  what  is  or  will  be  acceptable  to  the  consumer,  buyer, 
processor,  and  grower.  This  in  turn  will  help  determine  how  rapidly  mechani- 
zation might  substitute  for  labor. 


HANDLING  AND  CONTAINERIZATION  TECHNOLOGY 
Michael  O'Brien 

From  the  mid  1950's  until  the  present  time  much  research  has  been  done 
on  developing  bulk  containers  and  handling  systems  for  post  harvest  handling 
of  fruits  and  vegetables.  Until  that  time  nearly  all  such  handling  was  done 
in  hampers,  baskets,  or  lug  boxes  of  approximately  40  lb.  capacity.  Practi- 
cally all  of  these  were  handled  by  hand  during  filling,  stacking,  loading, 
unloading,  dumping,  and  return  to  the  fields.  With  some  crops,  such  as  pears, 
the  boxes  were  handled  by  hand  as  many  as  12  times  during  a round  trip. 

It  was  found  that  produce  could  be  handled  in  large  containers  at  far 
greater  depths  than  previously  believed.  In  some  instances  cling  peaches, 
for  example,  could  be  transported  in  containers  at  a single  depth  equal  to 
the  permissible  load  limit  of  highway  trucks.  The  optimum  depths  for  handling 
fruits  and  vegetables  varied  somewhat  depending  on  the  physical  properties  of 
the  fruit,  the  road  condition,  the  truck  suspension  system,  and  the  hauling 
distance. 

Most  fruits  and  vegetables  for  processing  proved  adaptable  to  handling 
in  pallet  bins  47  inches  square  outside  and  24  inches  deep  inside.  This 
container  has  1,000  lb.  capacity — equal  to  25  field  lug  boxes.  Some  pallet 
containers  of  different  sizes  are  used  for  various  reasons  in  some  areas.  In 
Michigan,  for  example,  cherries  are  handled  in  liquid  and  are  purchased  by 
volume.  Size  standardization  of  the  container  facilitates  measuring  of  the 
volume  by  means  of  a calibrated  probe.  This  system  requires  a minimum  amount 
of  handling,  weighing  equipment,  and  labor. 

The  mechanization  of  harvest  of  most  fruits  and  vegetables,  has  been 
facilitated  by  having  the  bulk  containers  suitable  for  handling  perishables 
in  huge  volumes.  Even  if  labor  were  plentiful  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
have  enough  people  around  a harvester  to  handle  the  high  volumes  of  produce  at 
a continuous  rate.  Handling  small  containers  is  onerous  work  and  the  high 
percent  of  produce  striking  the  container  sides  results  in  lower  quality. 

Moving  the  crops  from  the  field  to  processing  plants  with  a minimum 
reduction  of  quality  by  an  efficient  handling  system  compliments  the  benefits 
of  machine  harvesting.  There  are  40  million  tons  of  produce  and  handling  it 
in  40  lb.  containers  (2  billion  of  them--some  as  many  as  12  times)  would  be 
an  insurmountable  task  for  the  available  labor  supply. 

There  are  four  primary  advantages  of  changing  to  pallet  bin  handling: 

(1)  Eduction  in  initial  c ott  oh  c ontaimM.  Presently,  the  cost  of  one-ton 
capacity  of  lug  boxes  on  pallets  is  $68  compared  to  $34  for  two  1,000  lb. 
capacity  pallet  bins;  (2)  Iaom portfolio n c o&t.  With  a $6  per  ton  hauling 
charge  the  cost  of  hauling  one  ton  of  fruit  in  lug  boxes  on  pallets  would  be 
$7.75  compared  to  $6.75  for  one  ton  of  fruit  in  two  pallet  bins.  The  dif- 
ference being  the  cost  of  hauling  additional  weight  of  wood;  (3)  Sau-ing  oh 
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c old  ttoizoz  apace.  A ton  of  fruit  in  pallet  bins  occupies  33%  less  storage 
space  than  an  equal  amount  in  lug  boxes  on  pallets;  and  (4)  Reduces  one/Loaa 
bubo* t.  Exclusive  machine  handling  of  pallet  bins  reduces  hand  labor  to  a 
minimum;  however,  it  results  in  upgrading  of  labor  required  for  equipment 
construction,  operation,  and  service. 

The  development  of  companion  equipment  has  paralleled  the  adoption  and 
standardization  of  all  pallet  bin  handling  systems.  This  equipment  includes 
field  handling,  loading,  sampling,  unloading,  and  dumpers  for  pallet  bins. 
Having  bins  of  uniform  size  is  desirable  for  convenience  in  movement  with 
automatic  fillers,  destackers,  dumpers,  Stockers,  etc.  A standardized  size 
is  also  an  asset  when  individual  processors  have  an  excess  or  deficit  of 
fruit  and  must  transfer  either  to  or  from  other  processors  who  also  have 
automated  equipment  adopted  for  standard  size  containers. 

Presently,  there  are  two  competing  container  systems  being  considered: 
(1)  the  complete  bulk  load;  and  (2)  the  unit  container  load.  Combinations  of 
the  two  are  also  under  trial  during  the  1969  season.  The  complete  bulk  load 
is  shown  in  Figure  1 where  grapes  being  delivered  from  the  field  to  the  pro- 
cessing plant  in  a 5 ton  capacity  gondola  are  being  sampled.  A unit  container 
load  is  shown  in  Figure  3 where  tomatoes  are  being  harvested  into  1,000  lb. 
capacity  pallet  bins  on  roller  bed  trailers.  The  pallet  bins  are  transferred 
at  an  in-field  marshalling  area  to  a 24  ton  highway  truck  and  trailer  which 
delivers  them  to  processing  plants. 

A combination  of  these  two  systems  that  has  worked  well  for  several 
seasons  is  where  gondolas  were  pulled  through  the  orchard  and  pickers  who 
picked  for  color  only  and  were  paid  by  piecework  dumped  their  picking  bag 
directly  into  the  gondola.  This  eliminated  the  need  for  a forklift  and  an 
operator  to  handle  pallet  bins  into  and  out  of  the  orchard.  The  gondolas 
then  delivered  the  unsorted  peaches  to  a central  sorting  station  similar  to 
the  one  shown  in  Figure  4 where  green  and  defective  fruit  were  removed.  This 
procedure  removed  the  sorting  decisions  from  many  pickers  and  put  it  in  the 
hands  of  a few  well  trained  people. 

With  either  system  there  must  be  a provision  for  surge  capacity  at  the 
processing  plant  because  there  is  need  to  have  sufficient  supply  of  produce 
to  operate  the  plant  while  no  harvesting  is  being  done.  This  requirement 
favors  the  container  system  which  involves  units  which  may  be  set  off  and 
permit  trucks  to  return  for  subsequent  loads. 

As  mechanical  harvesting  develops  more  completely  in  the  tree  fruits, 
there  will  be  need  for  trained  sorters  on  the  harvest  machines  or  at  central 
sorting  stations.  This  situation  will  also  be  true  for  many  of  the  vegetables 
which  will  come  into  the  mechanically  harvested  sphere.  There  will  be  an 
increased  need  for  more  highly  skilled  people  to  do  sorting  or  grading  or 
operate  machines  that  will  sort  and  grade  both  fruits  and  vegetables  as  they 
come  from  harvest  machines.  * 
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Figure  1.  This  gondola  of  grapes  direct  from  the  field  is  under  the  sampling 
tube  and  will  be  unloaded  at  the  winery  within  minutes. 


Figure  2.  Prunes  are  harvested  by  shaking  with  a mechanical  shaker* 

collected  on  a low  profile  catching  frame  and  deposited  into 
bulk  bins  for  further  handling. 


Figure  3.  Tomatoes  are  being  mechanically  harvested  into  24-inch  (61  cm.) 

deep  bulk  bins  which  will  be  transferred  to  transport  trucks  and 
hauled  to  the  cannery. 


Figure  4.  Fruits  which  were  picked  with  only  color  as  a criteria  for 

selection  are  being  dumped,  sorted,  and  sized  at  a central  sorting 
station  before  going  to  the  cannery. 
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Figure  5.  A dry  dump  for  pears  at  a cannery. 


Figure  6.  Cherries  being  dumped  from  a field  bin  containing  a brine 
solution  into  a storage  bin  at  a processing  plant. 
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With  increased  attention  to  product  quality,  containers  must  be  compatible 
with  procedures  and  treatments  that  maintain  high  quality.  As  is  the  case 

with  cherries,  bruise  scald  control  requires  cooling  to  55°  F.  within  30  minutes 

after  harvest.  This  necessitates  a container  that  is  leak  proof  and  strong 

enough  to  hold  water  during  initial  cooling  at  the  orchard  and  during  trans- 

port to  the  processing  plant.  An  important  advantage  to  this  arrangement  is 
that  the  fruit  remains  in  one  container  from  the  tree  until  it  is  processed. 

For  cling  peaches,  pears,  apricots,  prunes,  apples,  and  tomatoes,  con- 
tainers need  openings  in  the  bottom  to  facilitate  washing  and  also  for  draining 
of  water  during  hydrocooling  and  movement  of  air  during  room  cooling  and 
ripening  in  controlled  atmosphere.  The  requirements  for  microbial  control  on 
containers  are  primarily  that  they  withstand  noncoTosive  spray  treatment. 

Future  trends  will  be  toward  fixed  path  automated  handling  systems  for 
containers  which  will  reduce  the  amount  of  labor  required  but  will  increase 
the  demand  for  a higher  degree  of  skill  from  the  labor  that  is  needed.  Con- 
tainers will  remain  captive  in  handling  systems  equipment  and  will  be  capable 
of  very  rapid  movement  at  processing  plants  and  at  the  field.  This  will 
reduce  the  number  of  containers  required  and  also  the  time  between  harvest 
and  processing,  thus  maintaining  a higher  degree  of  quality. 

The  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  containerization  and  handling  is  being 
mechanized  less  rapidly  than  the  processed  because  of  the  longer  required  shelf 
life  appearance  factor;  however,  analysis  of  one  crop  (cantaloupes}  reveals 
tha  economic  pressures  that  are  forcing  mechanization.  The  1967  harvesting 
cost  for  the  Cal ifornia-Ari zona  crop  exceeded  $5  million  with  an  additional 
$5.8  million  for  packing  shed  labor  payroll.  These  are  recurring  costs  which 
show  excellent  opportunity  for  reduction  through  mechanizing  both  the  harvest 
and  packing  shed  operations. 

Conclusions  that  are  appropriate  for  the  effect  of  the  rapid  movement 
toward  automated  mechanization  of  fruit  and  vegetable  handling  and  contain- 
erization on  labor  are  that  there  will  be  a significant  reduction  in  the  need 
for  unskilled  labor  and  an  increase  in  the  need  for  skilled  labor  at  the  rate 
of  3 to  4 to  1 . The  skilled  labor  can  command  more  stable  working  conditions 
but  will  be  required  to  make  seasonal  moves  to  maintain  employment.  Accom- 
modations for  mobile  homes  need  be  provided  in  fruit  industry  areas  for  these 
mobile  home  workers.  An  honest  opinion  regarding  the  unskilled  workers  is  to 
provide  a training  program  which  will  upgrade  and  qualify  them  for  productive 
jobs.  * For  those  who  for  various  reasons  are  untrainable,  an  updated  WPA 
type  program  need  be  developed. 
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POTENTIALS  IN  ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY 
Carl  W.  Hall 

There  are  many  indicators,  trends,  and  yardsticks  which  can  be  used  to 
make  projections  into  the  future.  Simple  projection  based  trends  seldom  go 
far  enough  in  representing  future  changes  because  breakthroughs  in  science 
and  technology  are  not  considered.  The  following  is  based  upon  anticipated 
engineering  developments  in  the  foreseeable  future  without  designating  a 
specific  time  scale. 

Inasmuch  as  this  report  emphasizes  manpower  aspects,  I'll  attempt  to 
relate  my  remarks  where  possible  to  labor  implications. 

The  total  labor  required  to  produce  food  on  farms  has  decreased  markedly— 
to  about  one-third  previous  inputs--over  the  past  25  years.  The  labor  required 
for  producing  fruits  and  vegetables,  however,  are  major  exceptions  (Table  1). 


Table  1.  Labor  Required  on  Farms  - Million  Man-hours 

Year 

All  Farm 
Work 

Livestock 

Crops 

Vegetables 

Fruits 

1920 

23,083 

5,244 

12,471 

751 

748 

1940 

20,312 

6,371 

10,016 

823 

720 

1950 

15,137 

5,548 

6,922 

640 

619 

1960 

9,795 

3,826 

4,590 

438 

531 

1967 

7,269 

2,720 

3,522 

429 

453 

Source: 

USDA  Statistical  Bulletin  No. 

, 233,  1969. 
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In  the  last  25  years  the  total  acres  in  vegetables  have  remained  nearly 
constant  but  other  changes  have  occurred,  principally  a shift  in  acreage  from 
production  for  fresh  vegetable  marketing  to  processing  as  follows: 

A decrease  in  acres  for  fresh  market  vegetables  of  10%. 

With  40%  increase  in  production  for  fresh  vegetables  marketed. 

With  70%  increase  in  production  for  commercial  (fresh  and 
processing)  vegetables. 

Total  value  of  comnercial  production  increased  fivefold. 

Shifts  in  fruit  production  are  summarized  as  follows: 


Apricot,  cherry,apple,  grape,  grapefruit,  lemon,  plum,  and 
orange  production  increased  slightly. 

Peach,  pear,  prune,  strawberry  production  decreased  slightly. 
Decrease  in  percent  of  citrus  for  fresh  market. 


Decrease  in  percent  of  most  fruits  for  fresh  market. 


Decrease  in  acreage  of  citrus  fruits  and  major  fruits. 

Slight  increase  in  production  of  20  fruits  (10%)  on  less 
acreage  (10%).  / r.  / 
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In  the  future  there  will  be  a closer  linkage  between  production  and 
processing  with  the  major  effects  as  follows: 

Concentration  of  purchasing  by  supermarkets  and  restaurants 
into  fewer  people. 

Guaranteed  supply. 

Through  year. 

Uniform  grade. 

High  quality. 

Meet  legal  needs:  FDA,  USDA,  HEW,  USUL,  etc. 

The  consuming  public  has  drastically  changed  its  habits  and  demands 


1950  with  changes 

in  per  capita  consumption  as  follows:  [7] 

Total  fresh  fruits 

-24. 6* 

(80.9  lb.) 

Canned  fruits 

+ 7.6* 

(23.7  lb.) 

Frozen  fruits 

+95.0* 

( 8.5  lb.) 

Canned  fruits 

- 4.5* 

(12.8  lb.) 

There  has  been  a large  increase 

in  consumption  of  frozen  fruits,  a whole 

new  frozen  food  industry  has  developed  in  the  past  25  years  (Table  2),  and  a 
consumer  who  wants  convenience  foods  can  pay  for  them. 


Table  2.  Frozen  Foods  Commercial  Packed  - U.S.A. 


1947 

359,032,000 

lb. 

1950 

776,972,000 

lb. 

1960 

1,614,454,000 

lb. 

1965 

1 ,538,462,000 

lb. 

1967 

2,012,473,000 

lb. 

Source:  USDA,  Ag^cultuAal  Statatici. 

The  trends  and  developments  are  as  follows: 

Housewife  wants  convenience. 

People  have  money  to  spend  for  services. 

People  have  more  leisure. 

More  women  are  working. 

Shift  away  from  formal  meals. 

Population  is  more  educated. 

More  young  people  in  society. 

People  live  longer. 

Population  is  moving  into  service  economy. 

One  of  the  first  questions  we  should  raise  is  whether  or  not  fruit  and 
vegetables  will  remain  in  the  diets  of  the  future  generation.  Will  we  be 
changing  our  source  of  protein  from  animals  to  plants?  We  have  been  changing 
our  sources  of  vitamins  from  particular  crops  and  products  to  manufactured 
materials;  we  add  mineral  elements  such  as  iodine;  we  incapsule  many  of  the 
body's  needs.  In  addition,  we  combine  several  products  to  give  what  we  call 
a complete  meal,  such  as  breakfast.  The  trends  show  an  increase  in  per  capita 
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consumption  of  low  calorie  food.  This  trend  will  continue.  The  combination 
of  nutrition  and  palatability  will  keep  fruits  and  vegetables  before  us.  The 
next  generation,  however,  may  not  be  so  attached  to  the  land  for  food  as  this 
generation  and  may  well  go  to  the  way  of  the  pill  for  more  then  population 
control.  The  next  generation  might  well  see  the  use  of  land  for  food  as  a 
threat  to  their  other  personal  interests.  Formulated  foods  will  definitely 
add  an  impact  on  future  food  demands. 

We  will  not  quickly,  automatically,  in  one  step  eliminate  land  as  a means 
of  food  production.  However,  there  will  be  pressures  on  land  use  which  will 
force  us  to  intensify  the  use  of  land  for  production.  Fruit  and  vegetable 
crops  have  been  considered  intensive  land  users  for  some  time,  so  the  people 
in  the  industry  are  accustomed  to  this  approach.  However,  intensification  in 
the  years  ahead  will  be  much  greater  than  at  present  or  in  the  past.  Research 
will  be  continued  to  provide  an  economical  and  healthful  diet  including  fruits 
and  vegetables. 

Greater  efforts  will  be  made  by  researchers  and  procedures  will  be 
developed  to  maximize  production— reaching  toward  the  biological  limits  of 
production.  So  far  little  information  has  been  published  on  the  biological 
limits  of  production  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  predicted  biological  limit 
of  production  of  cereal  grains  is  about  10  times  the  production  now  obtained. 
Engineers  will  be  involved  in  eliminating  or  reducing  the  effect  of  limitations 
on  yield  to  maximize  production  by  modifying  or  controlling  or  providing: 

Efficiency  of  plant  in  utilizing  solar  energy  in  photosynthesis. 

Genetic  aspects. 

Structure  of  seedbed  and  rootbed. 

Shape  and  design  of  plant. 

Plant  population,  spacing,  etc. 

Nutrients— soil,  fertilizer,  minor  elements. 

Water. 

Time  from  planting  until  leaf  canopy  covers  ground  area. 

Nutrients— atmosphere. 

Temperature,  humidity,  etc. 

Weed  free  environments. 

Disease  control. 

The  capital  investment  per  acre  and  per  man  increases  as  we  step  up  the 
technological  ladder.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  or  project  that  this 
trend  will  not  continue.  The  intensity  of  production  will  continue  to  increase. 
By  intensity  is  meant  plants  per  acre  and  the  related  variety,  selection, 
precision  placement  of  nutrients,  and  control  of  the  environment.  As  more  is 
learned  about  the  nutrition  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  we  will  mechanize  to 
optimize  the  returns. 

For  vegetables  the  move  is  from  less  than  one  plant  per  square  foot  tc 
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4 to  6 plants  per  square  foot.  The  plants  will  be  placed  so  as  to  have  a 
uniform  volume  in  the  root  zone  around  each  plant  (Table  3). 


Table  3. 

Intensity  of  Commercial  Cropping  - Tomatoes 

Year 

Plants  per  Acre 

Determinate 

Indeterminate 

1900 

1800 

1800 

1925 

1800 

1800 

1950 

2000 

2000 

1968 

6500 

2000 

Source:  Personal  correspondence  from  C. 

Nicklow  and  J.  Downes,  Dept. 

of  Horticulture,  Michigan  State  University,  1969. 
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We  will  not  crowd  vegetables  in  a row  with  each  plant  competing  with  the 
next  plant  while  not  maximizing  use  of  the  land  between  the  rows.  Thus,  we 
will  move  away  from  wide-row  spacing  and  have  uniform  spacing  of  the  plant. 
Each  root  zone  will  have  available  without  undue  competition  from  the  next 
plant  the  water  and  nutrients  required  to  produce  the  plant.  We  might  think 
of  this  as  no-row  cultivation.  In  fact,  plants  might  be  in  rows  4 inches 
apart  with  the  plant  spaced  4 inches  in  the  row.  Regardless,  a different 
type  of  mechanization  and  power  will  be  needed  than  that  which  is  presently 
available.  Whether  wheels  can  be  developed  to  work  over  these  narrow  spaced 
rows  is  doubtful.  I would  suggest  that  the  rootbed  would  be  prepared  in  the 
fall.  The  seed  might  even  be  placed  in  appropriate  locations  covered  with 
material  that  will  protect  the  seed  through  the  winter  and  then  trigger  the 
seed  to  begin  growing  at  the  appropriate  time  in  the  spring  without  reworking 
the  soil.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  working  the  soil  in  the  spring  to  form 
the  rootbed  is  not  desirable  from  the  standpoint  of  soil  structure  and 
moisture  conservation.  If  it  is  necessary  to  plant  the  seed  in  the  spring, 
the  seed  will  be  planted  with  the  least  disturbance  of  the  soil  under  the 
seed.  Rather  than  digging  a furrow  in  which  only  1/100  of  the  distance  is 
used  for  placing  of  the  seed,  the  seed  will  be  spotted  as  required.  To  avoid 
soil  compaction,  damage  to  the  root  zone  of  the  plant,  and  damage  to  the 
plant  itself, power  and  working  tools  will  not  be  placed  over  the  crop  after 
it  has  been  planted.  Weed  control  will  be  by  chemicals  or  mechanical  means. 
Chemicals  may  be  spread  from  air-supported  machines  such  as  a helicopter  or 
airplane  so  as  to  avoid  working  on  the  soil.  Close  spacing  of  vegetable  crops 
will  help  reduce  the  weed  problem  if  these  crops  are  cultivated  in  such  a 
manner,  and  they  will  emerge  making  the  competition  too  difficult  for  weeds 
to  grow. 

Another  approach  of  working  over  the  land  is  to  provide  paved  roadways 
100  to  200  feet  apart.  Working  on  these  roadways  would  be  mobile  machines 
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used  for  the  tillage,  seeding,  cultivating,  and  harvesting  operations.  Tool 
bars  on  wheels  supported  by  the  paved  roads  would  carry  the  appropriate 
equipment.  Compaction  would  be  reduced.  Plant  injury  would  be  reduced  and 
the  use  of  the  land  would  be  optimized. 

The  cultural  practices  just  mentioned  for  vegetable  production  requires 
nearly  a new  approach  other  than  only  development  of  mechanization.  Precision 
planters  which  will  handle  various  sizes  and  types  of  seeds  must  be  developed. 
Precision  planters  which  can  be  set  by  a dial  to  provide  the  row  spacing  and 
plant  spacing  in  the  row  are  required  if,  in  fact,  a row  is  used  for  the 
vegetable  seeds.  Fertilizer  placement  must  be  adjustable  for  the  particular 
seed  required.  The  equipment  must  have  the  facility  for  handling  gaseous, 
liquid,  or  solid  fertilizer  for  a wide  range  of  applications.  More  concentrated 
applications  of  fertilizer  will  be  used  requiring  more  accuracy  in  metering 
than  in  the  past.  Harvesting  equipment,  although  as  now  used  may  be  acceptable 
for  some  crops,  many  crops  will  require  a no-row  harvester.  Like  the  combine 
for  cereal  grain.,  combines  for  harvesting  vegetables  that  can  handle  a wide 
variety  of  vegetables  will  be  developed.  These  machines  will  incorporate 
methods  of  separating  trash,  dirt,  and  undesirable  products  from  that  produced. 
Quality  factors  will  be  identified  to  a greater  extent  both  as  the  products 
are  harvested  and  as  they  are  sold  from  the  farm.  These  quality  factors  will 
be  a basis  for  separating  the  products  at  the  machine  and  a basis  for  selling 
the  product  whether  for  the  fresh  market  or  the  processing  industry. 

By  moving  tillage  and  seeding  operations  to  the  fall  rather  than  late 
spring  or  early  summer,  the  peak  demands  for  labor  will  be  smoothed  out.  There 
will  then  be  greater  opportunity  for  year-round  employment  at  a higher  wage 
than  at  present  for  workers  in  the  vegetable  industry. 

Labor  productivity  in  industry  and  agriculture  has  increased  markedly. 

The  increase  in  labor  productivity  for  corn  production  in  the  U.S.  provides 
a pattern  of  change  which  will  surely  occur  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  industry 
if  it  is  to  survive.  We  have  changed  from  one  man-hour  per  bushel  of  corn  to 
1/30  man-hour  per  bushel.  Fruit  and  vegetable  mechanization  will  follow  this 
trend.  As  the  trend  continues  you  may  well  ask  if  man  will  be  needed.  Yes, 
but  a different  type  of  person  will  be  needed.  As  new  technologies  are 
developed  and  applied,  workers  need  to  be  trained. 

One  measure  of  the  labor  productivity  in  the  fruit  industry  is  in  the 
harvesting.  Twenty-five  years  ago  one  man  with  manual  methods  picked  8.5 
bushels  of  apples  per  hour;  today,  with  mechanical  aids  he  picks  11  bushels 
per  hour  and  with  harvesters  120  bushels  per  hour  (Table  4). 

We  predict  that  by  1980  one  man  will  harvest  200  bushels  per  fvnir.  There 
is  plenty  of  opportunity  for  improvement.  Successful  mechanical  harvesters 
increase  the  labor  productivity  20  to  50  times  over  manual  harvesting  (Table  5). 
The  order  of  productivity  of  manual  labor  from  high  to  low  bushels  or  cwt. 
per  man-hour  is  as  follows:  potatoes;  peaches;  apples;  tomatoes;  grapes; 
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cucumbers;  strawberries;  blueberries.  The  order  is  considerably  different 
with  machine  harvesting  (Table  5). 


Table  4.  Productivity  of  Harvesting  Apples  and  Cherries 


Apples 

bu./hr. 

Cherries 
lb. /hr. 

Manual 

8.5 

40 

Manual  with  mechanical  aids 

11 



Mechanical  Harvesters 

120 

1,000 

Potential  (1980) 

200 

1,600 

Source:  Personal  correspondence  from  B.  R.  Tennes,  USDA-Agr i cultural 
Engineering,  Michigan  State  University,  1969. 


Table  5. 

Harvest  Productivity, 

Pounds 

per  Man-hour 

Ratio 

Handpicked 

Machine 

Machine/Manual 

Potatoes 

900 

10,800 

12 

Peaches 

425 

1,000 

2.3 

Apples 

340 

1,320 

3.8 

Tomatoes 

270 

2,000 

7.4 

Grapes 

162 

2,000 

12.3 

Cucumbers 

100 

5,000 

50 

Plums 

62 

670 

11 

Strawberri  es 

20 

— 



Blueberries 

9 

500 

55 

Source:  [1]  and  personal  correspondence  with  B.R,  Tennes,  USDA- 

Agri cultural  Engineering,  Michigan  State  University,  1969. 


There  will  be  many  changes  in  the  fruit  industry.  We  must  devote  our 
attention  to  development  of  variety  and  cultural  practices  in  the  fruit  industry 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  production,  particularly  harvesting.  Much  effort  must 
be  directed  toward  the  harvesting  whether  this  be  in  selection  of  variety  or 
cultural  practice.  The  major  labor  requirement  and  cost  of  production  (from 
30  to  BOX)  is  in  harvesting.  Machine  harvesting  will  predominate  over  manual 
methods  by  1975  (Table  6). 

As  in  the  vegetable  industry  we  must  intensify  production  of  fruit  trees 
(Table  7).  This  means  growing  the  crops  for  high  production  for  a short  time 
and  removing  the  tree  when  its  production  begins  to  drop.  Production  will  be 
intensified  with  the  use  of  fertilizers  and  chemicals  as  is  economical.  Place- 
ment must  be  so  as  to  make  mechanization  of  harvest  easy  and  economical.  This 
means  row  placement  of  trees  using  dwarf  varieties  so  that  machines  can  move 
over  these  trees  in  a manner  very  similar  to  harvesting  equipment  for  vegetables. 
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Perhaps  the  blueberry  culture  will  be  a model  in  this  respect.  Trimming  of 
the  trees,  pruning  of  the  trees,  forming  of  hedges,  walls,  etc.,  provide 
possibilities  for  growing  rowr  ' trees  which  can  be  easily  handled  by  machine. 


Table  6.  Acres  Machine  Harvested, 

Vegetables,  Percent3 

1968 

1975 

Potatoes 

85 

97 

Tomatoes,  Fresh 

0 

30 

Processed 

65 

90 

Corn,  Sweet,  Fresh 

30 

75 

Processed 

100 

100 

Lettuce 

0 

50 

Onions 

35 

70 

Cabbage 

1 

50 

Carrots 

95 

100 

Cucumbers 

8 

55 

Beans,  Snap,  Fresh 

30 

100 

Processed 

100 

100 

Sweetpotatoes 

70 

90 

Green  Peas 

99 

100 

All  other  vegetables 

5 

15 

Average  for  all  vegetables 

58 
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aFor  projected  manpower  needs  see  articles 

in  this 

volume  by  Velmar  Davis 

and  Earle  E.  Gavett. 

Table  7. 

Intensity  of  Commercial  Cropping  - Apples 

Year 

Plants  per  Acre 

1900 

28 

1925 

35 

1950 

50 

1968 

110 

Source;  A.  Mitchell,  personal  correspondence, 
Dept,  of  Horticulture,  Michigan  State 
University,  1969. 


The  extent  of  machine  harvesting  for*  fruits  will  not  develop  as  rapidly 
as  for  vegetables  {Table  8).  Therein  lies  a tremendous  challenge  to  researchers. 
Once  developed,  a successful  commercial  harvester  is  rapidly  adopted. 

Physical  and  biological  properties  of  the  harvested  products  will  be  used 
as  a basis  of  sorting  and  selection.  Devices  on  the  machine  will  do  some  pre- 
checking,  pretesting,  pre-evaluation,  and  a product  not  passing  the  test  will 
remain  in  the  field.  Cleaning  devices  using  liquid  or  air  will  be  on  the*1 
machine.  These  combines  will  be  adjustable  so  as  to  work  with  a wide  variety 
of  fruits.  In  some  cases  the  fruit  may  be  removed  by  nonmechanical  means  so 
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as  to  reduce  damage  to  the  plant  and  to  the  fruit.  Uniform  ripening--in  the 
orchard  or  in  storage--wi 11  be  a must  for  the  fruit  industry  of  tomorrow. 


Table  8.  Acres  Machine  Harvested,  Fruit, 

Percent 

1968 

1975 

Oranges 

0 

10 

Grapes,  Wine 

5 

50 

Apples,  Processing 

1 

10 

Grapefruit 

~ 

10 

Peaches,  Cling 

3 

60 

Pears 

0 

7 

Cherries,  Tart 

50 

95 

Strawberries 

0 

10 

Pecans 

5 

20 

All  other  fruits 

5 

10 

Average  for  all  fruits 

1 

17 

Source:  [1].  For  projected  manpower  needs  see  articles 
by  Velmar  Davis  and  Earle  E.  Gavett. 

in  this  volume 

Only  four  to  five  years  exists  between  commercial  introduction  and  nearly 
complete  adoption  (Table  9). 


Table  9.  Adoption  of  Mechanical  Harvesting,  Percent  of  Acreage 


Year 

81 ueberries 
Michigan 

Cherries 
Mi chigan 

Cucumbers 

Michigan 

Tomatoes 

California 

1964 

5 

1965 

5 

1 

10 

1966 

30 

50 

1967 

70 

50 

15 

85 

1968 

70 

1969 

90 

80 

25 

95 

Source:  Most  of  the  data  were  assembled  from  est. mates  prepared 
by  participants  in  the  Technical  Seminar  on  Implications 
of  Mechanization  for  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Harvesting, 
Chicago,  Illinois,  December  8-10,  1968. 


Also,  characteristic  of  an  advancing  agriculture  is  that  considerable 
energy,  external  to  agricultural  production,  is  used  as  input  (Table  10). 


Table  10.  Energy  Use  External  to  Agricultural  Production 


Gallons  of  fuel  per  crop  acre 

1920 

0.8 

1940 

4.0 

1960 

11.0 

1968 

18.0  (Michigan) 

Source:  1960  USDA  Yearbook  of  Agriculture.  PovoeA  to  P*o<£ce. 
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In  ma^y  farm  operations,  such  as  tillage,  the  energy  input  is  decreased 
as  a result  of  research.  Minimum  tillage  offers  considerable  merit  and 
economical  returns  in  some  vegetable  production.  The  horsepower  available 
to  each  farm  worker  has  raised  dramatically— greater  than  the  horsepower 
available  to  each  industry  man,  although  not  used  as  many  hours  per  year;  the 
amount  and  value  of  fuels  and  lubricants  used  by  farmers  has  increased 
significantly,  and  electricity  for  power,  light,  and  control  is  a necessity. 
External  energy  input  will  continue  to  increase.  The  possibility  of  using 
agricultural  production  as  a source  of  energy  must  not  be  overlooked  even 
though  it  does  not  seem  feasible  or  economical  within  the  next  decade;  Potatoes 
offer  the  possibility  of  an  economical  energy  source  for  agriculture. 

Chemicals,  although  not  usually  considered  as  energy,  nevertheless 
represents  energy  (perhaps  energy  saved).  Unless  regulations  limit  chemical 
use  this  trend  will  continue.  Nut  only  does  this  represent  energy  input  from 
external  sources  but  economical  input  for  increasing  production. 

The  various  energy  sources— solar,  nuclear,  electrical,  chemical,  thermal, 
mechanical,  and  manual-will  not  change  greatly  at  the  farm  and  orchard  level. 
The  quantity  of  energy  involved  in  mechanical  and  manual  power  may  change, 
particularly  with  a move  to  using  more  electricity.  Nuclear  energy  may  provide 
for  lower  costs  of  electricity  so  that  electricity  will  continue  at  the  same 
or  lower  cost,  which  has  been  the  trend  in  the  last  two  decades,  while  chemical 
energy  (fuels)  will  continue  to  increase  in  cost. 

The  materials  available  to  the  engineer  will  continue  to  increase.  High 
temperature,  lightweight,  corrosion  resistant  materials  will  continue  to  become 
available  as  a spinoff  of  the  space  efforts  and  other  research  programs.  In- 
struments, controls,  and  data  processing  equipment  will  be  produced  which  will 
be  of  use  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  industry.  Miniaturized  controls  and 
computers  for  special  use,  such  as  evaluating  the  quality  of  products  with 
preprogrammed  direction,  will  be  a part  of  each  machine.  Plastics  will  play 
an  ever  increasing  role  from  planting  to  packaging. 

Tillage  operations  will  be  changed  so  as  to  reduce  peak  work  demands 
(making  year-round  employment  more  feasible),  and  will  consider  to  a greater 
extent  minimizing  the  compaction  of  the  soil  such  as  follows: 

Reduce  Peak  Work  Demands 
Move  to  fall. 

Staggered  harvest  season. 

Minimize  Compaction  of  Soil 

Large  area  traction  devices. 

Tillage  device  for  power  transmission. 

Widely  spaced  pavement  to  support  power  and  equipment. 

Hovercraft. 

Helicopter,  airplane. 

Reduce  number  of  operations. 
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With  more  intensive  production  of  fruits  and  vegetables  the  physical 
environment  around  the  plants  will  come  under  control.  Our  work  in  the  past 
has  dealt  primarily  with  the  chemical  environment— that  is,  providing  the 
proper  nutrients  to  feed  the  plants.  There  will  be  considerable  more  work 
done  on  identifying  micronutrients,  but  the  major  contribution  in  the  next  two 
decades  will  be  in  controlling  the  environment  surrounding  both  the  root  zone 
and  the  plant  above  the  ground. 

Although  we  know  that  excessive  moisture  in  the  root  deprives  the  plant 
of  oxygen,  we  have  done  little  to  control  the  atmosphere  in  the  root  zone. 

We  will  find  the  effects  of  various  gasses  upon  the  growth  and  production  of 
plants  and  then  use  whatever  means  is  economical  and  feasible  to  optimize 
production.  This  may  mean  providing  by  "aerogation"  systems  air  containing 
oxygen  into  the  root  zone.  It  might  mean  that  there  are  microelements  which 
are  needed  or  not  needed  or  which  hinder  the  growth  of  the  plant  that  will  be 
controlled  externally;  much  as  we  now  irrigate  with  water,  we  might  irrigate 
with  gasses. 

A major  part  of  the  physical  environment  is  the  thermal  environment  in 
both  the  seedbed,  root  zone,  or  plant  above  the  ground.  Thermal  environment 
control  for  trees  and  low  plants  include: 

Trees 

Electric  heating  of  trees. 

Convection  heating. 

Heaters  and  fans. 

Radiation  (surface  coatings). 

Shell  or  tent. 

Spray  mist. 

Low  Plants 

Foam  insulation. 

Plastic  tunnels  or  caps. 

Air  supported  tunnel. 

Heaters  (fuel—electrici ty) . 

Radiation. 

Spray  mist. 

Considerable  work  is  being  done  now  to  determine  optimum  temperatures  for 
certain  plant  responses.  The  results  of  this  work  will  be  applied  tc  a 
greater  extent  in  the  future  as  we  intensify  crop  production.  Such  techniques 
as  covering  vegetables  and  bush  growing  fruit  with  rows  of  plastic  will  be 
used.  Rows  of  trees  will  be  covered  with  plastic.  A large  air-inflated 
plastic  tent  covering  5 to  10  acres  will  be  used  to  absorb  solar  energy  to 
extend  the  growing  season  earlier  in  the  spring  and  later  in  the  fall.  The 
possibility  of  adding  heat  by  electricity,  fuel,  etc.  for  elevating  the 
temperature  will  be  done  more  than  at  present. 


Humidity  control  to  control  the  moisture  in  the  air  and  at  the  same  time 
cool  the  air  on  hot  summer  days  to  reduce  respiration  losses  can  be  done  by 
misting  large  areas.  Humidity  control  has  been  shown  to  be  economical  in  a 
few  cases  for  fruits  and/or  vegetables.  More  uniform  ripening  of  the  crop 
would  be  obtained — helpful  to  mechanical  harvesting. 

Some  plants  respond  to  setting  by  the  length  of  the  day  and/or  night. 

The  use  of  lights  to  influence  or  control  the  response  of  plants,  already  done 
widely  with  flowers,  may  find  use  for  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Throughout  the  production  cycle  we  will  depend  on  sophisticated  instru- 
ments, sensors,  automatic  controls,  remote  sensing,  and  computers  to  guide  us 
in  decision  making.  These  devices  will  be  used  to  measure  environmental 
stresses  on  the  plants--when  to  irrigate,  infestation  by  disease  and  insects, 
maturity  of  fruits,  adequacy  of  chemical  coverage,  etc. 

Measurement,  evaluation,  and  control  win  be  carried  out  with:  radiation 
devices;  thermocouples;  humidity  devices;  gas  concentration;  air  movement; 
sound  sensors;  spectral  analysis;  thermal  mapping;  computers. 

The  development  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  industry  and  trends  in  the 
future  will  be  affected  more  by  the  desires  and  demands  of  society  than  in 
the  past.  These  include  such  forces  as: 

1.  Thou  shalt  not  use  pesticides. 

2.  Thou  shalt  not  put  chemicals  in  soil. 

3.  Thou  shalt  not  use  water  of  drinking  quality  to  wash  fruits 
and  vegetables  or  to  irrigate  because  of  the  value  of  fresh 
water  and  shortage  possible  in  the  future. 

4.  Thou  shalt  not  have  a monoculture  in  our  ecological  system. 

5.  Thou  shalt  not  do  manual  work. 

6.  Thou  shalt  not  eat  fat. 

7.  Thou  shalt  not  transfer  land  use  "om  recreation  to  food 

production. 

The  evolution  of  industrialization,  including  agriculture,  is  characteri- 
zed by  the  following: 

1.  Greater  capital  investment. 

2.  Higher  labor  productivity. 

3.  More  worker  specialization. 

4.  Increased  producer  specialization  and  intensification. 

5.  Increased  dependence  on  service  people  and  service  industries. 

6.  More  people  in  the  society  are  participants  in  the  economical 
and  social  benefits. 

The  crystal  ball  shows  the  following  trends: 

1.  Intensification  of  production. 

2.  Specialization  of  production. 

3.  Efficiency  in  use  of  labor. 

4.  Utilization  of  additional  external  energy  input. 
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5.  Increase  in  harvest  productivity,  which  includes: 

Trees  in  continuous  rows. 

Product  on  tree  on  exposed  edge. 

Keep  in  cultivation  during  maximum  productivity. 

Remove  only  quality  product. 

Automate  undesirable,  degrading  tasks. 

Combine-type  units— one  man. 

Hopefully,  these  projections  are  obvious  to  all  of  you.  The  part  of 
engineering  in  each  of  these  projections  may  not  be  so  obvious.  But  engineer' 
ing  is  not  a separate  entity— it  is  a part  of  the  whole  and  musr.  relate  to 
the  other  inputs,  particularly  the  horticultural  expertise  in  fruit  and 
vegetable  mechanization  and  the  manpower  relationship. 
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THE  INDUSTRIALIZATION  PROCESS 
0.  N.  Uhl 

That  the  agricultural  production  and  marketing  sectors  are  undergoing 
fundamental,  rapid,  and  far-reaching  changes  has  been  underscored  by  recent 
inquiries  into  the  implications  of  these  changes  for  the  structure  of  farm 
production  [5],  the  effects  of  these  changes  on  the  food  marketing  sector  [7], 
their  contribution  to  rural  people  problems  [6],  and  now  in  this  colloquium 
the  impact  of  harvest  mechanization  on  farm  labor,  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
industry,  and  the  public.  The  manifestations  of  these  changes  in  the  produce 
industry  are  clear.  The  number  of  producers  continues  to  decline  while  their 
size  ’increases.  The  marketing  sector  continues  to  gain  in  importance  and 
experience  structural  change.  The  supply  of  farm  labor  continues  to  decline 
as  wages  rise  and  newly  developed  machines  for  mechanizing  production  and 
marketing  appear  almost  daily.  Fruit  and  vegetable  producers  appear  to  have 
mounted  the  familiar  agricultural  treadmill  and  are  eager  to  adopt  the  next 
piece  of  expensive,  output-increasing  and  labor-reducing  equipment.  At  the 
same  time  we  are  witnessing  the  evolution  of  new  economic  relationships  in  the 
industry  in  the  form  of  integration,  contracting,  and  financing.  Often  these 
new  relationships  are  fostered  by  credit  requirements  or  custom  arrangements 
resulting  in  large  part  from  the  new  technologies. 

The  future  fruit  and  vegetable  industry  will  be  a product  of  the  tech- 
nological revolution  which  is  forcing  change  in  the  industry  all  the  way  from 
producers  to  retailers.  Moreover,  the  pace  of  change  promises  to  accelerate. 

No  better  evidence  of  the  inevitability  of  this  process  has  been  presented 
than  the  sister  seminar  of  this  one  conducted  last  December  at  Chicago  [1], 

Even  discounting  the  professional  optimism  expected  from  the  participants  at 
such  a seminar,  the  papers  left  little  doubt  the  fruit  and  vegetable  harvest 
will  be  mechanized  and  probably  soon.  Disagreement  seemed  limited  to  the 
precise  mechanics  and  timing  of  the  process. 

I take  my  task  today  to  describe  and  evaluate  the  economic  implications 
of  these  very  probable  technological  changes  in  fruit  and  vegetable  harvesting. 
I wish  to  make  this  evaluation,  however,  in  a larger  context  than  harvest 
mechanization  alone.  I will  discuss  harvest  technology  in  the  general  context 
of  the  industrialization  of  all  sectors  of  the  produce  industry  and  of  the 
technological  revolution  in  agriculture  in  general.  I take  a systems  approach 
to  the  industrialization  process,  recognizing  the  interdependence  of  fruit  and 
vegetable  production  and  marketing  and  the  pervasiveness  of  technological 
impacts  throughout  the  system.  And  I suggest  that  the  present  and  anticipated 
new  technologies  will  have  profound  implications  for  the  future  economic 
organization  of  the  entire  produce  industry.  The  argument  approaches  at  times 
what  might  be  termed  technological  determinism.  I am  aware  of  the  many  factors 
and  forces  impinging  on  economic  organization  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
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industry,  especially  the  importance  of  social -political  constraints  and  incen- 
tives on  economic  organization,  but  I wish  to  give  major  weight  to  technological 
change  in  this  paper. 

My  thesis  is  that  harvest  mechanization  will  raise  a number  of  economic 
issues  and  problems  beyond  its  immediate  impacts  on  labor  requirements  and 
production  costs.  Further,  these  second  order  effects  could  prove  substantial 
in  time.  As  technological  nudges  and  genuine  shocks  reverberate  throughout 
the  production  and  marketing  sectors  of  the  industry,  important  changes  in 
economic  organization  will  result.  Potentially,  these  could  alter  numerous 
economic  relations  obtaining  in  the  industry.  Without  doubt  there  will  be  a 
need  for  reappraisal  of  present  production  and  marketing  coordinating 
mechanisms  as  a result  of  harvest  mechanization.  More,  the  expected  technolo- 
gical changes  in  harvest  mechanization  raise  questions  concerning  the  appropriate 
goals  and  values  to  guide  industrialization  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  industry. 

I have  organized  my  paper  as  follows.  First  a conceptual  basis  and  my 
view  of  the  process  of  agricultural  industrialization  is  presented.  This  is 
followed  with  a description  of  how  this  industrialization  model  relates  to  the 
fruit  and  vegetable  industry  and  an  evaluation  of  the  impacts  of  harvest 
mechanization  for  economic  organization  and  coordination  in  this  industry. 

The  final  section  of  the  paper  presents  some  policy  issues  and  problems  and 
alternatives  arising  from  the  industrialization  of  the  produce  industry. 

An  Overview  of  the  Agricultural  Industrialization  Process 

My  view  of  the  industrialization  process  in  agriculture  is  given  in 
Figure  1.  For  expository  purposes  I assume  an  agricultural  industry  has  inputs 
in  the  form  of  existing  firms,  productive  capacity,  personnel,  and  technologies 
and  skills.  Also,  we  can  postulate  a social  preference  function  reflecting 
the  industry  performance  expected  or  desired  by  the  public  and  those  in  the 
industry  such  as  managers,  owners,  laborers,  farmers,  and  the  like.  The 
central  problem  of  economic  organization  concerns  the  coordination  and  manage- 
ment of  these  inputs  for  attaining  the  desired  outputs.  Technological  change 
affects  this  problem  primarily  through  its  impact  on  the  kinds  of  firms  and 
functional  configurations  which  are  possible  and  profitable  and  the  managerial 
problems  these  cause. 

The  economic  organization  of  an  agricultural  industry  refers  to  the 
numbers,  sizes,  and  kinds  of  firms,  the  distribution  of  production  and  marketing 
function^  between  these  firms,  and  the  coordinating  institutions  relating  these 
firms  and  functions  to  one  another.  These  organizational  dimensions  of  the 
present  fruit  and  vegetable  industry  are  adequately  described  elsewhere  [8]. 

As  shown  in  Figure  1,  I have  borrowed  the  structuralist  notion  that  economic 
performance  flows  directly  from  these  organizational  characteristics. 

The  model  postulates  two  primary  determinants  of  economic  organization 
In  agriculture.  The  first,  political -social  constraints  and  incentives  involves 
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the  rules,  laws,  and  motivating  factors  influencing  the  organizational 
configurations  possible  jnd  attempted  in  an  industry.  Examples  would  be  the 
prohibition  against  retailer  integration  into  meat  packing  and  or  anti-trust 
laws  preventing  further  mergers  in  the  grape  processing  sector.  Tax  incentives 
are  also  an  excellent  example  of  these.  These  constraints  and  incentives  are 
very  important  and  occupy  much  of  the  time  of  agricultural  economists  and 
lawyers  who  are  concerned  with  economic  organization  in  agriculture.  These 
laws  and  rules  are  primary  determinants  of  economic  organization  and  in 
addition  can  exert  substantial  influence  on  the  development  and  adoption  of 
new  technologies  as  shown  by  the  feedback  loop  in  Figure  1.  Without  in  the 
least  depreciating  their  importance,  I wish  to  focus  my  attention  here  on 
the  industrialization  process  as  a determinant  of  economic  organization  in 
agriculture. 

I take  industrialization  as  synonymous  with  the  division  and  specializa- 
tion of  labor,  the  substitution  of  capital  for  labor  and  increasing  organiza- 
tional complexity.  The  first  two  of  these  are  familiar  economic  concepts  of 
classical  economics;  the  third  dimension  of  industrialization  is  somewhat 
more  recent,  having  its  roots  in  managerial  economics  and  cybernetics. 

The  total  interaction  between  the  industrialization  process  as  defined 
here  and  the  economic  organization  of  agriculture  deserves  more  attention 
than  can  be  given  it  in  this  paper.  I will  simply  state,  without  elaboration 
but  with  a few  examples,  that  the  organization  of  production  and  marketing 
functions  into  economic  units  or  firms  and  the  development  of  coordinating 
institutions  where  these  functions  are  not  amalgamated  into  a single  firm 
depends  to  a large  extent  on  the  opportunities  for  and  costs/profits  of  the 
division  and  specialization  of  labor,  the  substitution  of  capital  for  labor 
and  the  managerial  expertise  available  to  the  industry.  That  is  to  say,  the 
three  dimensions  of  the  industrialization  process  have  a major  influence  on 
such  important  economic  questions  as:  how  many  firms  are  enough?;  how  large 
should  these  firms  be?;  what  functions  should  each  firm  perform?;  and  how 
will  the  behavior  and  relations  of  independent  firms  be  coordinated? 

A number  of  examples  of  these  relationships  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
industry  can  be  cited.  A recombination  of  marketing  functions  has  given  a 
competitive  advantage  to  the  fresh  produce  service  wholesaler  over  the 
receiver-jobber  and  independent  jobbers  in  the  wholesale  terminal  markets. 

In  like  manner  the  tomato  repacker  is  a product  of  division  and  specialization 
of  labor  functions.  The  present  trend  toward  shifting  the  produce  prepackaging 
function  back  to  terminal  and  shipping  point  markets  probably  represents  a 
retreat  from  a suboptimal  functional  configuration  combining  the  packaging 
and  retailing  operations.  There  have  been  fewer  organizational  changes  and 
experiments  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  processing  industry  than  in  the  f^esh 
industry  in  recent  years.  Moreover,  changes  in  the  processing  industry  appear 
to  have  resulted  more  from  capital-labor  substitutions  and  increases  in 
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managerial  expertise  than  from  division  and  specialization  of  labor.  Many 
production  decisions  and  even  more  of  the  harvesting  functions  have  gravitated 
from  producers  to  processors  of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  part  due  to  the 
possibilities  for  capital  intensification  and  the  managerial  and  product  control 
requirements  of  the  modern  processing  industry. 

As  Figure  1 is  drawn  there  are  two  inputs  into  the  industrialization 
process:  technology  and  science.  Not  only  is  industrialization  a product  of 
science  and  technology,  but  Shaffer  has  also  pointed  out  there  is  an  indus- 
trialization process  underway  in  science  [9].  From  these  and  their  interaction 
in  our  institutions  designed  for  change  flow  new  capabilities  for  division 
and  specialization  of  labor,  the  substitution  of  capital  for  labor,  and 
managerial  organization.  To  complete  the  chain  of  events  in  the  model, 
industrialization  in  combination  with  political -social  constraints  determines 
the  economic  organization  and  performance  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  industry. 

The  dual  and  sometimes  conflicting  impacts  of  technological  change  on 
industrialization  and  economic  organization  should  be  mentioned.  The  indus- 
trialization process  has  no  conscience  and  may  permit  or  even  force 
organizational  configurations  in  violation  of  the  political -social  constraints 
or  in  opposition  to  the  social  goals  and  expected  performance  of  the  industry. 
The  report  of  the  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Rural  Poverty,  Tht  Vtoplt 

Bdvind,  is  stark  evidence  of  the  effect  of  rapid,  unplanned— and  perhaps 
undesirable-industrialization  in  agriculture  [6].  The  lesson  of  postwar 
agricultural  industrialization  is  that  the  second  order  effects  of  technology 
on  industry  and  people  cannot  be  ignored. 

A number  of  themes  pervade  the  literature  of  industrialization,  Galbraith 
has  summarized  most  of  these  in  his  new  book  [2].  Among  them  is  the  premise 
that  a modern  industrialized  economy  cannot  afford  to  rely  on  unexpected 
technological  breakthroughs,  which  may  or  may  not  be  forthcoming,  and  which 
might  disrupt  production  and  marketing  plans  backed  by  millions  of  dollars  of 
investment  in  machines  and  demand.  The  elaborate  planning  and  decision  making 
apparatus,  complex  technologies  and  long-term  capital  connitments  of  modern 
industry  require  that  technological  development  and  adoption  be  institution- 
alized in  a technostructure  for  the  control  of  technological  inputs  and 
management  of  demand.  The  upper  portion  of  Figure  1 portrays  the  strategic 
position  of  this  technostructure  in  agricultural  organization  and  performance. 

The  goals  and  values  of  this  technostructure  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
industry  will  have  a substantial  effect  on  the  pace,  directions,  and  magnitude 
of  impacts  of  future  technological  change  in  the  industry.  Both  the  implicit 
and  explicit  values  guiding  industrialization  in  the  industry  will  be  introduced 
through  the  scientific-technological  institutions  feeding  the  industrialization 
process.  Considering  the  importance  of  this  process  for  economic  organization 
and  performance,  we  have  a right  and  a responsibility  to  inquire  into  the  values 
of  this  technostructure.  It  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  we  must  add  a social 
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dimension  to  the  decisions  of  agricultural  policy  makers,  researchers,  and 
extension  workers  determining  the  allocation  of  funds  between  machine  and 
people  problems,  the  kinds  of  machines  developed  and  the  extent  and  magnitude 
of  labor  displacement  and  the  dissemination  of  new  technologies.  Unfortunately, 
we  are  lacking  in  mechanisms  for  introducing  social  values  into  these  decisions. 
As  a result,  I judge  the  present  value  system  of  the  agricultural  techno- 
structure, emphasizing  the  two  blades  of  grass  philosophy  and  technical 
(.  efficiency,  as  shallow  and  inappropriate  for  a modern,  industrialized  economy. 

I have  also  drawn  a feedback  loop  from  economic  organization  and  the  political- 
social  environment  to  the  technological-scientific  establishment.  This  is  to 
indicate  that  many  of  our  laws  and  institutions  and  the  present  economic 
organization  of  agriculture  will  affect  investments  in  future  products  of 
technology.  There  is  a correlation  between  economic  concentration  in  U.S. 
industry  and  national  R & D expenditures.  While  this  relationship  is  apparent, 
we  do  not  know  the  precise  qualitative  effects  of  industrial  organization  on 
technological  investment  yet.  I merely  point  out  that  the  distribution  and 
organization  of  the  economic  pie  today  will  influence  the  ingredients  and  size 
of  tomorrow's  pie. 

The  Evidence  for  Agricultural  Industrialization 

The  description  of  the  industrialization  process  in  Figure  1 provides 
the  criteria  for  measuring  the  process.  Productivity  advances  with  consequent 
increases  in  earnings,  transfer  of  resources  to  other  employment  and  an  up- 
grading of  the  human  condition  can  be  the  only  justification  for  industrializa- 
tion. However,  there  is  no  guarantee  that  productivity  gains  will  be 
satisfactorily  translated  into  a higher  quality  of  life  as  the  recent  Social 
Report  makes  clear  [12]. 

The  outward  manifestations  of  the  agricultural  industrialization  process 
are  given  in  Table  1,  In  1967  the  Index  of  farm  employment  stood  at  36%  of 
its  1910-14  base,  compared  to  52%  just  7 years  earlier  in  i960.  At  these  rates 
the  release  of  labor  resources  and  increases  in  productivity  have  been  sub- 
stantial, Accompanying  the  decline  in  manpower,  the  index  of  farm  labor 
man-hours  used  in  1967  stood  at  70%  of  the  1957-59  base.  During  these  10  years 
the  index  of  farm  mechanical  power  and  machinery  use  increased  12%.  This 
measure  of  mechanization  does  not  suffice  to  fully  explain  the  30%  decrease  in 
labor  man-hours  because  of  changes  in  the  quality  and  productivity  of  newly 
developed  machines. 

With  these  technological  injections  the  index  of  farm  output  rose  18% 
between  1957-59  and  1967  while  the  index  of  farm  productivity  (total  output 
divided  by  total  input)  rose  8%.  But  the  impact  of  industrialization  on  labor 
use  and  release  is  reflected  in  a 69%  increase  in  farm  output  per  man-hour 
over  this  period.  These  changes  for  farm  output  use  and  productivity  were 
stimulated  by  and  caused  by  changes  in  the  relative  prices  of  farm  inputs. 
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According  to  Table  1,  the  index  of  hired  farm  wage  rates  rose  34%  between 
1960  and  1967  compared  to  a 21%  gain  in  the  index  of  prices  paid  for  farm 
machinery  and  a 14%  increase  in  the  index  of  farm  prices  paid  for  all  items. 

In  1968  hired  farm  labor  accounted  for  8.3  cents  of  the  farm  expense-production 
dollar  in  contrast  to  14.5  cents  in  1950  [10]. 

These  brief  statistics  are  sufficient  evidence  of  the  implications  of 
new  technology  and  industrialization  for  agriculture.  They  indicate  first 
of  all  an  extremely  rapid  substitution  of  capital  for  labor  in  farming.  Con- 
current measures  of  the  division  and  specialization  of  labor  and  organizational 
complexity  with  these  factor  substitutions  are  not  available*  but  it  is  evident 
the  full  triad  of  industrialization  dimensions  has  been  operating  in  agriculture. 

Figure  2 shows  that  industrialization,  as  reflected  in  productivity  trends, 
has  not  proceeded  equally  in  all  farm  enterprises.  Although  total  farm  labor 
man-hours  were  more  than  halved  between  1950  and  1967,  productivity  gains  were 
rather  small  in  fruit  and  nut  farming  for  this  period  and  not  Impressive  for 
vegetable  production  in  recent  years.  The  preceding  technical  seminar  indicated 
there  are  numerous  innovations  and  inventions  on  the  horizon  which  might  produce 
more  satisfactory  productivity  gains  for  these  crops  in  the  near  future.  In 
the  long  run  these  gains  might  be  linked  to  new  cultural  practices  fostered  by 
harvest  mechanization.  There  may  well  by  a synergistic  effect  to  harvest  and 
production  mechanization.  Nevertheless,  productivity  in  fruit  and  vegetable 
production  will  continue  to  rise  slower  than  the  rest  of  agriculture.  Table  2 
indicates  the  index  of  farm  labor  man-hours  used  in  fruit,  nut,  and  vegetable 
farming  has  not  followed  the  labor-use  trends  in  other  agricultural  sectors. 

On  the  face  of  it  these  figures  indicate  the  fruit  and  vegetable  industry 
has  been  somewhat  of  an  island  against  industrialization  in  the  postwar  period. 

In  large  measure  this  reflects  the  difficulty  of  substituting  capital  for  labor 
in  the  production  and  harvesting  of  the  crops.  On  the  other  hand,  the  indus- 
trialization process  has  proceeded  in  the  industry  when  viewed  in  terms  of 
the  other  dimensions  of  industrialization  division  and  specialization  of  labor 
and  organizational  complexity.  However,  in  light  of  rising  wage  rates  and 
reductions  in  labor  supply,  economies  from  these  aspects  of  industrialization 
have  not  compensated  the  industry  for  the  costs  of  failing  to  increase  this 
capital/labor  ratio  materially. 

Implications  of  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Harvest  Mechanization 
for  Economic  Organization  and  Performance 

If  Figure  1 is  an  accurate  portrayal  of  the  links  between  technological 
change,  industrialization,  economic  organization,  and  industry  performance, 
it  ought  to  be  useful  in  predicting  the  impacts  of  harvest  mechanization  on 
the  organization  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  industry.  And  more,  it  snould 
provide  some  insights  into  the  implications  of  this  mechanization  for  farmers, 
marketing  firms,  agricultural  resource  adjustment,  economic  relationships 
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Figure  2.  Index  of  Farm  Productivity,  Selected  Enterprises,  1947-1967. 
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between  the  production  and  marketing  sectors,  and  vertical  coordination  in 
the  fruit  and  vegetable  industry. 

Harvest  mechanization  can  be  expected  to  alter  both  the  structure  of 
fruit  and  vegetable  production  and  marketing.  Through  economies  gained  by 
mechanization  and  by  freeing  producers  from  the  allied,  human  related  costs 
of  hand  labor  in  the  harvest  process,  the  optimum  sized  producing  and  harvesting 
unit  may  increase  substantially.  Assuming  for  the  moment  the  machines  will 
be  owned  by  fanners  and  nontransferable  between  producing  units,  the  lumpiness 
of  these  large  machines  may  dictate  such  large  acreanes  as  to  require  marked 
changes  in  the  size-distribution  of  fruit  and  vegetable  farms.  Experiences 
in  farm  mechanization  suggest  that  new  technology  probably  will  be  output 
increasing  and  encourage  larger  producing  units.  This  process  can  set  up 
rather  serious  and  irreversible  disparities  in  the  sizes  and  costs  of  fruit 
and  vegetable  producing  units. 


Table  2.  Labor  Use  in  1 

Farming  and  In  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Production,  1910-67 

Year 

Index  of  Farm  Labor  Man-hours  Used 

All  Farm 
Work 

Livestoc1', 

& Livestock 
Products 

Crops 

Vegetables 

Fruits 
& Nuts 

1957-59=100 

1910 

213 

144 

259 

144 

139 

1920 

226 

153 

275 

164 

135 

1930 

216 

157 

252 

184 

137 

1940 

193 

154 

213 

175 

132 

1950 

142 

130 

142 

140 

111 

1960 

92 

90 

94 

95 

95 

1965 

73 

70 

76 

90 

81 

1967 

63 

64 

72 

93 

81 

Source:  U.S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture.  Change*  in  Fanm  Production  and 

E^ccienc y,  ERS,  Stat.  Bull.  233,  June,  1969,  p.  13. 

Among  marketing  firms-processors,  shipping  point  firms,  arid  wholesalers-- 
the  imnediate  effect  of  harvest  mechanization  on  the  numbers  and  sizes  of  firms 
will  depend  on  their  participation  in  the  development  of  the  new  technologies 
and  their  prior  relationships  to  the  production  process.  In  the  event  marketers 
are  very  active  in  the  industrialization  of  harvesting,  as  has  been  the  case 
for  some  processing  crops,  those  firms  large  enough  to  be  in  on  the  ground 
floor  of  the  new  technology  might  gain  some  short-run  advantage  over  less 
research-oriented  and  well -financed  competition.  However,  I believe  confidence 
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can  be  placed  in  our  agricultural  machinery  industry  to  rapidly  disseminate 
new  technologies  and  dissipate  these  short-run  advantages. 

For  those  marketing  firms  partially  integrated  with  producing  units  at 
present,  either  by  contract  or  in  other  ways,  harvest  mechanization  may  be 
the  spark  to  complete  the  marriage.  Some  marketing  firms  have  not  integrated 
into  production  because  of  the  costs  of  transferring  a uni  o.  i zed  labor  force 
into  agriculture  and  other  problems  of  farm  labor  management.  These  barriers 
to  integration  will  in  all  likelihood  fall  with  harvest  mechanization.  There 
is  precedent  in  the  broiler  industry  for  hypothesizing  a relationship  between 
farm  mechanization-industrialization  and  both  horizontal  and  vertical  integra- 
tion as  well  as  merger  activity.  The  Industries  dre  by  no  means  totally 
comparable  but  there  is  definitely  an  interaction  between  industrialization 
of  a key  technological  bottleneck  such  as  produce  harvesting  and  an  aggressive 
marketing  sector.  I have  the  impression  that  pent-up  structural  changes  in 
the  production  and  marketing  sectors  of  a number  of  enterprises,  including 
hogs  and  fruits  and  vegetables,  will  be  suddenly  released  with  presently 
anticipated  technologies.  For  fruits  and  vegetables,  harvest  mechanization 
could  be  a trigger  for  large-scale  structural  change. 

New  technologies  fostering  greater  specialization  and  division  of  labor 
and  improved  managerial  processes  will  likely  also  affect  the  kinds  of  firms 
and  firm-configurations  found  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  industry.  Barring 
changes  in  the  financial  structure  of  fruit  and  vegetable  producers,  the 
large  capital  investments  required  by  harvest  mechanization  will  almost 
certainly  increase  the  financial  dependence  of  producers  on  the  marketing 
sector.  Also,  ownership  of  the  new  machines  could  serve  as  a vehicle  for 
transferring  more  of  the  production  functions  and  decisions  to  the  marketing 
sector.  If  present  firms  are  unwilling  or  unable  to  assume  these  functions 
and  financial  obligations,  new  firms  will  evolve  and  do  so  with  a competitive 
advantage  and  displace  the  old.  If  producers  wish  to  maintain  control  of  the 
new  technologies  they  may  seek  new  organizational  forms.  Cooperative  ownership 
of  the  machines  is  a possibility,  but  other  organizational  means  are  also 
conceivable.  Or,  a new  firm-configuration  may  evolve  specializing  in  the 
harvest  process.  To  the  extent  these  new  firm  types  and  configurations 
represent  more  efflcir .*  organizational  forms,  of  course,  they  affect  resource 
allocation  to  and  wl th*. •«  the  fruit  and  vegetable  industry. 

The  anticipated  new  technologies  may  also  change  the  balance  of  economic 
power  between  the  fruit  and  vegetable  production  and  marketing  sectors.  The 
National  Conmission  on  Food  Marketing  stated  that  producers  of  both  fresh  and 
processed  fruits  and  vegetables  were  in  a weak  bargaining  position  In  their 
relations  with  shipping  point  firms  and  processors.  And  further,  producers  in 
both  cases  were  residual  income  recipients  largely  due  to  the  monopsonlsiic  mar- 
keting channel  to  which  they  sell  and  their  lack  of  flexibility  In  selling  a 
product  not  subject  to  storage  and  deteriorating  in  quality  with  time  [7, p.50,54]. 
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Ownership  and  control  of  the  new  harvesting  technologies  would  probably  provide 
shippers  and  processors  with  another  unit  of  power  in  their  relationships  with 
growers.  However,  control  of  the  technologies  by  producers  may  not  provide 
symmetrical  power.  For  mechanization  to  alter  the  balance  of  economic  power 
between  the  production  and  marketing  sectors,  It  alone  or  in  system-combination 
with  other  technologies  elsewhere  in  the  production  process  would  need  to  give 
producers  greater  control  over  flow-to-market  of  their  products.  An  example 
would  be  a combination  of  the  harvest  mechanization  technology  with  a storage 
technology  to  alter  the  producer's  reservation  demand  or  timing  of  harvest  or 
release  of  raw  product. 

Related  to  both  the  optimum  structure  of  fruit  and  vegetable  production 
and  marketing  and  efficient  firm  configurations  is  the  issue  of  coordination 
in  the  industry.  There  is  a crucial  interdependence  between  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  production  and  marketing  sectors  which  requires  close  coordination 
of  nonintegrated  activities  In  both  sectors.  In  the  fresh  industry  this 
derives  from  the  urgency  of  marketing  a highly  perishable  crop  for  which 
product  quality  and  time  in  the  marketing  process  are  Inversely  related.  For 
processing  crops,  coordination  of  raw  product  harvest  and  delivery  with  pro- 
cessing operations  requires  elaborate  scheduling;  the  biological  timing  of 
flow  of  raw  products  and  high  fixed  costs  of  the  processing  plants  provide 
Incentives  for  this  coordination. 

As  a result  of  these  product  and  marketing  characteristics,  there  are 
a number  of  marketing  institutions  in  both  the  fresh  and  processed  sectors 
facilitating  coordination  of  the  production,  harvest,  and  marketing  processes. 

In  both  sectors  harvest  mechanization  may  have  substantial  impacts  on  these 
coordinating  mechanisms.  For  example,  production-to-specifl cation  is  becoming 
more  common  for  fresh  produce  as  retailers  and  wholesalers  attempting  to 
schedule  special  sales  increase  the  quality  of  products  sold  or  engage  in 
forward  contracting  reach  back  to  control  tiu.  production  processes.  To  the 
extent  harvest  mechanization  releases  producers  from  the  uncertainties  of 
hand  labor  and  permits  more  accurate  scheduling  of  production,  harvest,  and 
delivery,  it  will  encourage  production  to  specification.  With  full  control 
of  the  production  processes  and  complete  mechanization  of  harvest,  we  may 
include  quality,  timing,  and  prices  as  additional  specifications  in  the  fruit 
and  vegetable  blueprints  prophesized  by  C.  W.  Hall  in  the  technical  seminar 
on  harvest  mechanization  [3,  pp.  825-26].  As  a vehicle  for  more  explicitly 
transmitting  consumer  and  retailer  demands  to  producers,  product  specification 
buying  will  likely  have  a major  impact  on  whether  or  not  the  product  quality 
of  mechanical  harvesting  is  acceptable  and  the  rate  of  adoption  of  the 
technologies.  Particularly  in  the  fresh  sector,  decreases  in  product  quality 
?.s  a result  of  mechanization  will  be  a serious  barrier  to  dissemination  of 
the  new  technologies.  Considering  the  Importance  of  fresh  product  quality,  a 
two-price  system  could  develop  during  the  transition  period  of  mechanization, 
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a premium  price  for  hand  harvested  crops  and  a discounted  price  for  machine 
harvested  crops.  Such  a pricing  scheme  may  attract  local  labor  into  farm 
employment. 

For  processing  crops,  harvest  mechanization  will  at  the  same  time  increase 
the  potentialities  for  scheduling  of  production  and  delivery  to  plants  and 
probably  also  make  it  necessary  to  develop  more  stringent  coordinating  institu- 
tions to  prevent  the  harvest  and  delivery  gluts  made  possible  by  mechanization. 
Most  certainly  plant  delivery  schedules  in  contracts  will  become  more  cornnon 
and  more  frequently  enforced.  In  addition,  the  effects  of  mechanization  on 
quality  will  require  more  control  over  the  production  and  harvesting  process 
on  the  part  of  processors,  facilitating  integration  and  further  strengthening 
the  bonds  between  growers  and  processors. 

Not  infrequently  a technological  change  at  one  point  in  a system  puts 
strains  on  the  system  elsewhere  and  seriously  taxes  coordination  throughout 
the  whole  channel  [4],  We  ought  to  consider  what  technologies  in  fruit  and 
vegetable  processing  will  be  complementary  to  harvest  mechanization.  Receiving 
and  handling  systems  would  appear  likely  candidates  as  succeeding  technological 
bottlenecks  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  marketing  channel.  At  its  1969  meeting, 
the  Horticultural  Crop  Research  Advisory  Committee  noted  that  mechanical 
harvesting  of  fruits  and  vegetables  has  developed  to  the  point  where  product 
damage,  nonuniformity,  and  contamination  are  increasing  processing  costs  and 
research  is  needed  to  assist  processors  in  reducing  these  costs  and  make  better 
use  of  mechanically  harvested  crops  [11,  p.  lg]. 

Conclusions  and  Policy  Implications 

If  the  industrialization  process  in  the  agricultural  industries  is  as 
pervasive  as  I have  suggested  and  rebounds  throughout  the  economy-from  the 
organization  of  scientific  and  business  resources  for  stimulating  technological 
change  to  the  economic  organization  and  performance  of  agriculture-as  my  model 
postulates,  then  a number  of  policy  issues  and  alternatives  become  evident. 

The  most  significant  of  these  concerns  the  control  of  and  planning  for  new 
technologies.  In  order  that  technological  change  will  serve  rather  than 
dictate,  we  need  to  better  understand  its  impacts  on  the  industry,  resource 
use,  and  the  public  in  general.  Such  understanding  will  provide  a basis  for 
planning  and  control  of  technological  shocks. 

Related  to  the  issue  of  control,  whose  goals  and  values  will  direct 
technological  change  in  agriculture?  Should  agricultural  engineers  be 
concerned  with  the  people  problems  resulting  from  rapid  labor  displacement? 

Should  the  processor  and  grower  attitudes  toward  mechanization  be  the  guiding 
force?  what  should  be  the  ratio  of  public  dollars  spent  for  developing 
agricultural  machinery  and  assisting  people  to  adjust  to  technological  change? 
Where  in  the  agricultural  technostructure  does  the  responsibility  rest  for 
considering  the  total  economic  and  social  ramifications  of  research  accelerating 
the  industrialization  process  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  industry? 
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The  magnitude  of  changes  to  be  expected  from  the  Industrialization 
process  in  agriculture  suggests  a need  for  a technological  policy.  Such  a 
policy  would  involve  the  setting  of  goals,  priorities,  and  timetables  to 
program  the  rate  of  development  and  dissemination  of  new  technologies.  Social 
preference  functions  could  and  must  be  built  into  such  a policy.  Me  may  want 
to  structure  a program  of  technological  change  for  maximum  displacement  of 
agricultural  labor  In  the  shortest  time,  assuming  appropriate  human  and  non- 
human resource  adjustment  policies  also  were  Instituted.  Or,  our  institutions 
for  change  could  be  organized  differently  for  other  purposes;  for  example, 
the  goal  may  be  to  simply  alter  seasonal  labor  patterns.  Another  alternative 
would  be  a policy  to  design  machines  around  the  people  we  want  to  stay  in 
agriculture.  These  alternative  policies  and  technological  programs  may  differ 
substantially  in  the  kinds  of  macMnes  developed,  the  rate  of  development, 
and  the  accompanying  Incentive  for  adoption  of  technology.  I can  envision 
a need  for  new  institutions  such  as  technological  orders,  analogous  to  fruit 
and  vegetable  market  orders,  to  regulate  the  development  and  dissemination 
of  new  technologies  and  assist  In  resource  adjustments  resulting  from  conse- 
quent structural  changes.  It  is  not  necessary  to  reiterate  that  changes  In 
social -political  constraints  and  Incentives  would  be  an  Integral  part  of  such 
a technological  policy. 

Beyond  the  Issues  concerning  the  Institutions  for  technological  change, 
the  Industrialization  process  challenges  the  foundations  of  some  of  our 
agricultural  production  and  marketing  Institutions.  The  family  farm  In  its 
present  form  may  not  be  a viable  economic  unit  In  a fully  mechanized  economy. 
Mhether  cooperatives  and  corporate  forms  and  the  agricultural  supply  Industries 
are  appropriate  to  agricultural  Industrialization  is  another  Issue.  And  In 
the  event  fruit  and  vegetable  producers  wish  to  finance  and  control  mechaniza- 
tion in  their  Industry,  the  agricultural  credit  and  financing  Institutions 
will  face  a stern  test. 

The  social  costs  of  mechanization  and  labor  displacement  In  the  fruit 
and  vegetable  Industry  may  be  substantial.  Industrialization  poses  a policy 
dilemma  In  that  the  costs  of  Industry  and  resource  adjustments,  as  well  as 
upgrading  of  labor  skills  resulting  from  labor  displacement,  must  be  balanced 
against  the  increased  productivity  and  wages  of  workers  remaining  In  agricul- 
ture. The  National  Commlijlon  on  Food  Marketing  studied  the  economic  impacts 
of  the  termination  of  the  fcracero  program  In  1964  and  reported  that  while 
there  were  consequent  product  and  quality  losses  affecting  shipper  and  processor 
operations,  employment  and  earnings  of  domestic  harvest  workers  rose  [7,  p.  100], 
The  latest  figures  Indicate  that  pay  for  regular  hired  farm  workers  has  con- 
tinued to  increase  at  a faster  rate  than  wages  for  seasonal  workers  in  recent 
years  [10].  For  the  future  we  will  need  clearly  enunciated  policies  concerning 
who  and  how  many  will  stay  in  agriculture  and  detailed  programs  for  reaching 
these  goals. 
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In  sunmary,  I have  suggested  there  are  some  interrelations  between  the 
pace  of  technological  change,  the  extent  of  industrialization  and  economic 
organization,  and  performance  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  industry.  All  the 
evidence  points  to  an  unwillingness  to  await  accidental  invention  and  tech- 
nological change  today  and  to  a need  to  adjust  the  entire  industry  to  and 
formrlate  policies  in  anticipation  of  technological  changes.  Viewed  In  this 
way,  technology  could  prove  to  be  a formidable  policy  tool  affecting  the 
manner  in  which  industry  resources  are  organized  and  the  performance  of  the 
fruit  and  vegetable  industry.  Concentrated  efforts  to  better  understand  and 
plan  for  the  economic  implications  of  technology,  as  represented  by  this 
colloquium,  should  move  us  further  along  In  our  goal  of  industrialization  in 
agriculture. 
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THE  NUMBERS  GAME 
Earle.  E.  Gavett 

Acreages  of  fruits  and  vegetables  has  declined  since  1944-48,  while 
value  of  production  as  a proportion  of  total  crop  value  has  held  quite  steady. 
In  1964-68,  fruits,  nuts,  and  vegetables  represented  about  2%  of  the  cropland 
and  24%  of  the  value  of  all  crops  (Tables  1 and  2).  In  comparison,  corn  was 
grown  on  19%  of  the  cropland  and  contributed  27%  of  the  value  of  all  crops. 
Fruits,  r.i'vS,  and  vegetables  contributed  about  11%  of  the  value  of  total  farm 
output  in  1964-68.  It  is  readily  apparent  that  we  are  concerned  with  high 
value  crops. 

Fruit  and  vegetable  production  is  largely  on  specialized  farms.  In  1964, 
Census  reported  fewer  than  80,000  commercial  fruit,  nut,  and  vegetable  farms— 
57,000  fruit  and  nut,  and  23,000  vegetable.  These  farms  sold  $2.2  billion, 
or  80%  of  the  $2.7  billion  fruits  and  vegetables  sold. 
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Table  1.  Acreage  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables  Compared  with  Corn 
and  All  Crops,  United  States,  Selected  Periods,  1944-68* 

Acreage  cf  Cropland 

Percentage  of  Total 

Selected 

__ 

Cropland 

Periods 

Fruit  and 

Vegetables13 

Corn 

Total 

Fruit  and  Vegetables15  Corn 

Tree  Nuts 

Crops 

Tree  Nuts 

Mil. 

Mil . 

Mil . 

Mil. 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Percent  Percent  Percent 

1944-48 

3.8 

4.1 

78 

366 

1 1 22 

1949-53 

3.6 

3.8 

73 

349 

1 1 21 

1954-58 

3.0 

3.7 

66 

332 

1 1 20 

1959-63 

2.9 

3.3 

63 

308 

1 1 20 

1964-68 

3.0 

3.4 

57 

301 

1 1 19 

aFarm  Income  Situation, 

USDA-ERS,  F1S-211,  July  1968. 

^Includes  potatoes. 

i 

Of  these  fruit  and  vegetable  farms  about  34,000  were  located  in  the  Pacific 
Region,  and  they  produced  half  of  the  commercial  farm  output.  The  Southeast  had 
over  11,000  commercial  farms  and  one-fourth  the  output.  The  Northeast  and  lake 
States  were  the  remaining  important  regions. 

In  1964-68,  fruits,  nuts,  and  vegetables  used  an  annual  average  of  866 
million  man-hours  of  labor.  This  was  12%  of  all  farm  labor  used  and  24%  of  that 
used  on  crops.  Because  of  the  seasonality  of  production  and  the  high  peak 
seasonal  labor  demand,  fruit  and  vegetable  production  relies  heavily  upon  hired 
labor--particularly  seasonal  hired  [2]. 
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fable  2.  Farm  Value  of  Fruits  aid  Vegetables  Compared  with  Corn  and  All 
Crops,  United  States,  Selected  Periods,  1 944-68* 


Selected 

Periods 

Value  of  Production 

Percentage  of  Value 
of  All  Crops 

Fruit  and 
Free  Nuts 

Vegetables^ 

' Corn 

Total 

Crops 

Fruit  and 
Tree  Nuts 

Vegetables^  Corn 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Pols. 

Dolb. 

Pols. 

Pols. 

Percent 

Percent  Percent 

1944-48 

1.4 

1.6 

— 

11.2 

12 

14 

1949-53 

1.1 

1.7 

4.2 

13.3 

8 

13  32 

1954-58 

1.3 

1.7 

3.7 

13.5 

10 

13  28 

1959-63 

1.6 

1.9 

4.1 

15.8 

10 

12  26 

1964-68 

1.8 

2.6 

4.7 

18.1 

10 

14  27 

aFarm  Income  Situation, 

, USDA-ERS, 

F1S-211 , 

July  1969. 

^Ir, eludes  potatoes. 

In  the  1966  ERS  Pesticide  and  General  Farm  Survey,  55%  of  the  labor  input 
on  fruit  and  nut  farms  was  hired.  One-third  of  the  total  labor  input  was  by 
seasonal  hired  workers.  On  vegetable  farms,  the  proportions  were  54%  hired 
and  42%  by  seasonal  hired.  In  contrast,  cash  grain  farms  had  a labor  input 
composed  of  18%  hired,  but  only  6%  was  by  seasonal  workers.  With  over  half 
of  the  labor  input  on  all  fruit  and  vegetable  farms  being  hired,  increases  in 
wage  rates  and  changes  in  labor  sources  and  availability  have  important  con- 
sequences for  these  industries. 

We  do  not  have  complete  aggregate  input  data  to  show  the  importance  of 
hired  labor  on  fruits  and  vegetables.  But  the  1964  Census  of  Agriculture  did 
obtain  data  on  certain  specified  expenditures:  (1)  fertilizer  and  fertilizing 

materials;  (2)  gasoline,  oil,  and  other  fuel;  (3)  seeds,  bulbs,  plants,  ar.d 
trees;  (4)  hired  labor;  and  (5)  machine  hire,  custom  and  contract  work.  This 
is  by  no  means  a complete  list  of  inputs.  Excluded  are  such  major  charges  as 
pesticide  materials,  land  rent,  depreciation  on  equipment,  interest  on  capital 
investment,  repairs  and  maintenance,  licenses  and  insurance,  interest  on 
production  capital,  and  taxes  and  miscellaneous  charges.  These  specified 
expenditures  are  important  on  fruit  and  vegetable  farms. 

Commercial  fruit  and  nut  farms  spent  for  hired  labor  in  1964  an  average 
of  $119  per  acre  of  land  in  fruits.  In  addition,  $41  was  spent  on  machine 
hire,  custom  and  contract  work. 

These  two  categories  accounted  for  32  of  the  41%  that  the  specified 
expenditures  were  of  the  gross  value  of  fruits  and  nuts  per  acre  (Table  3). 
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On  Class  I farms,  $200  per  acre  was  spent  on  hired  labor,  machine  hire,  and 
contract  work--one-third  of  the  gross  sales. 


Table  3.  Coranercial  Fruit  and  Nut  Farms,  Value  of  Output  and  Specified 
Expenditures  per  Acre,  1964 

Specified  Expenditures 

Fruit 

and 

Gasoline 

Machine 

Region 

Nut 

Fertilizer 

and 

Trees 

Hired 

Hire, 

Sal  es 

and 

Other 

and 

Labor 

Custom  & 

Total 

Materials 

Fuel 

Seed 

Contract 

Pols, 

Pols. 

Pols. 

Pols. 

Pols. 

Pol  s . 

Pols, 

All  Farms 

Northeast 

501 

20 

19 

7 

160 

16 

222 

Lake  States 

401 

18 

17 

7 

120 

16 

178 

Corn  Belt 

391 

14 

16 

7 

114 

8 

159 

No.  Plains 

346 

9 

11 

4 

92 

2 

118 

Appalachian 

376 

19 

16 

5 

113 

10 

163 

Southeast 

510 

47 

11 

4 

62 

52 

176 

Delta  States 

144 

17 

8 

3 

34 

9 

71 

So.  Plains 

141 

20 

11 

6 

51 

11 

99 

Mountain 

478 

25 

19 

6 

139  ' 

23 

212 

Pacific 

562 

20 

17 

6 

150 

49 

242 

U.S. 

506 

27 

15 

6 

119 

41 

208 

35  of  Total 

100 

5 

3 

1 

24 

8 

41 

Class 

I Farms 

Northeast 

570 

22 

19 

8 

201 

17 

267 

Lake  States 

503 

19 

18 

8 

171 

19 

235 

Corn  Belt 
No.  Plains 

495 

17 

17 

12 

192 

8 

246 

Appalachian 

415 

19 

17 

4 

143 

10 

193 

Southeast 

602 

49 

il 

4 

71 

60 

195 

Delta  States 

99 

13 

5 

1 

26 

4 

49 

So.  Plains 

141 

24 

10 

3 

52 

9 

98 

Mountain 

__ 

m_ 



Pacific 

655 

22 

17 

7 

192 

62 

300 

U.S. 

609 

31 

14 

6 

146 

54 

251 

35  of  Total 

100 

5 

2 

1 

24 

9 

41 

Source:  U.S.  Census  of  Agriculture. 

On  vegetable  farms,  $124  per  acre  of  vegetables  was  spent  for  hired  labor 
with  $25  more  for  machine  hire,  custom  and  contract  work.  These  items  ac- 
counted for  3835  of  the  specified  expenditures.  At  $216  per  acre,  these 
expenditures  amounted  to  55*  of  the  gross  value  of  vegetables  sold  per  acre. 

On  Class  I vegetable  farms,  hired  labor  amounted  to  3335  of  sales  and  machine 
hire  and  contract  work  735  {Table  4).  • 
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Table  4. 

Commercial  Vegetable  Farms,  Value  of  Output  and  Specified 
Expenditures  per  Acre,  1964 

Region 

Vege- 

table 

Sales 

Specified  Expenditures 

Fertilizer 

and 

Materials 

Gasoline 

and 

Other 

Fuel 

Seed, 

Bulbs 

etc. 

Hired 

Labor 

Machine 
Hire, 
Custom  & 
Contract 

Total 

Pols. 

Pols. 

Pols. 

Pols. 

Pols. 

Pols. 

Pols. 

All  Farms 

Northeast 

288 

36 

17 

18 

92 

7 

170 

Lake  States 

171 

18 

11 

11 

41 

5 

86 

Corn  Belt 

290 

22 

17 

15 

90 

16 

160 

No.  Plains 

250 

14 

15 

13 

41 

6 

89 

Appalachian 

252 

33 

17 

16 

70 

17 

153 

Southeast 

500 

61 

17 

10 

125, 

32 

245 

Delta  States 

204 

23 

17 

10 

42  ' 

6 

98 

So.  Plains 

201 

19 

16 

11 

62 

13 

121 

Mountain 

649 

46 

23 

14 

197 

39 

319 

Pacific 

506 

37 

16 

15 

181 

41 

290 

u.s. 

396 

37 

16 

14 

124 

25 

216 

% of  Total 

100 

9 

4 

4 

31 

6 

55 

Class 

I Farms 

Northeast 

319 

37 

15 

22 

115 

8 

197 

Lake  States 

209 

18 

10 

12 

66 

5 

111 

Corn  Belt 
No.  Plains 

547 

37 

24 

22 

181 

26 

290 

Appalachian 



__ 

Southeast 

600 

69 

17 

10 

150 

39 

285 

Delta  States 

516 

19 

15 

7 

242 

283 

So.  Plains 
Mountain 

290 

26 

19 

14 

96 

22 

177 

Pacific 

525 

37 

16 

15 

193 

44 

305 

U.S. 

479 

42 

16 

15 

159 

34 

266 

% of  Total 

100 

9 

3 

3 

33 

7 

56 

Source:  U.S.  Census  of  Agriculture. 

On  fruit  and  vegetable  farms  labor  is  the  largest  single  input,  and  most 
of  it  is  hired.  How  does  the  output  of  this  labor  compare  with  that  used  on 
other  crops?  Man-hours  per  $100  0f  production  for  vegetables  is  the  same  as 
for  all  crops  at  17  hours  (Figure  1).  Fruit  requires  more  laoor  per  $100  than 
all  other  major  crops  except  tobacco.  Yet,  on  an  hours  per  ton  basis,  both 
cotton  and  tobacco  used  more  labor  than  fruits  and  vegetables  (Figure  2). 

Labor  productivity  varies  immensely  among  major  fruit  and  vegetable  crops. 
Man-hours  per  ton  on  fruits  range  from  6 for  oranges  to  221  on  strawberries.  For 

vegetables,  man-hours  ranged  from  6 on  potatoes  to  24  on  snap  beans. 
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Figure  2 

Man-hours 
per  ton 


SELECTED  CROPS i 
MAN-HOURS  PE:.  TON,  1964-68 
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For  some  crops  mechanical  harvesting  still  hasn’t  been  perfected  that 
will  permit  reduction  In  labor  use.  Yet,  there  Is  hope  for  producers.  Sub- 
stantial preharvest  labor  cai  be  eliminated  by  a better  mix  of  Inputs.  Consider 
fertilizer,  for  example.  The  largest  single  Input  other  than  hired  labor  and 
machine  and  contract  work  on  fruit  farms  Is  fertilizer.  (Pesticides  expense 
may  be  more  important  on  fruit  farms,  but  was  not  obtained  in  the  1964  Census.) 
On  vegetable  farms  only  hired  labor  expenditures  exceeded  that  for  fertilizer. 

On  a per  acre  basis  vegetables  took  $37  of  fertilizer;  fruits,  $27. 

Hot  sll  of  this  fertilizer  was  used  to  advantage.  Fruit  farmers  often 
apply  too  much  of  the  wrong  elements.  Ibach  found  that  in  1964  the  same  per 
acre  fruit  and  nut  production  in  Southern  California  could  be  achieved  with 
18  pounds  more  nitrogen  and  100  pounds  less  P205  and  85  pounds  less  K20  [3]. 
Imputing  1964  fertilizer  prices  to  these  elements  indicates  that  these  producers 
were  spending  $11  per  acre,  unnecessarily.  With  price  reductions  occurring  in 
nitrogenous  fertilizer  the  same  output  could  be  achieved  in  1969  for  less  than 
$15  per  acre  or  $4  below  the  1964  Input  (Table  5). 

In  contrast,  vegetable  producers  In  San  Joaquin  Valley,  California  were 
materially  under  fertilizing  In  1964.  They  achieved  average  yields  of  8.4  tons 
worth  $735  per  acre  using  $15.55  of  fertilizer.  Yet,  for  $12  more  they  could 
have  attained  yields  of  10.5  tons  worth  about  $920  (Table  6).  This  Is  a 2S% 
yield  Increase  or  $15  for  each  additional  dollar  Invested  In  fertilizer.  Trans- 
lated in  another  manner,  producers  could  have  achieved  the  same  production  on 
one-fifth  fewer  acres  thus  saving  the  cost  of  land  rent  and  preharvest  inputs 
such  as  land  preparation,  water,  seed,  and  weeding  on  these  unneeded  acres.  In 
addition,  Increased  output  per  hour  In  both  hand  and  machine  harvest  is  asso- 
ciated with  higher  yields. 

Soil  tests  or  foliar  analyses  are  Important  management  tools  In  the 
production  of  these  crops.  As  labor  costs  rise  relative  to  other  Inputs, 
producers  need  constantly  to  reappraise  their  Input  mix. 

Another  major  input  on  fruits  and  vegetables  Is  pesticides.  They  are 
essential  to  the  production  of  high  quality  products.  Pesticide  usage  on  fruits, 
nuts,  and  vegetables  exceeded  $123  million  In  1964  and  was  greater  than  for  any 
other  crop  or  group  of  crops  [4].  From  1964  to  1966,  value  of  pesticides  used 
on  fruits,  nuts,  and  vegetables  rose  nearly  6%  to  almost  $131  million.  Again, 
fruits  and  vegetables  used  more  chemicals  than  any  other  crop  or  group  of  crops. 
Expenditures  per  acre  treated  In  1964  averaged  $13.42  for  vegetables  and  $53.40 
for  apples.  Similar  expenditures  per  acre  for  1966  show  $10.94  for  vegetables 
and  $54.80  for  apples.  Examining  the  major  components  of  pestlclcides  reveals 
that  Insecticides  constituted  more  than  half  the  1966  expenditures  on  vegetables 
and  6 n of  that  on  fruits  (Tables  7-9).  Herbicide  use,  while  small  compared 
with  Insecticides,  was  important  and  Increaslng-nearly  doubling  on  vegetables 
and  almost  tripling  on  fruits  from  1964  to  1966.  On  potatoes,  In  addition  to 
killing  weed?,  herbicides  are  utilized  In  large  amounts  In  the  form  of  vine 
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Table  5.  Fruits  and  Nuts:  Response  .to  Fertilizer, 
Southern  California  (ASR-96)3 


Level 

of 

Use 

Fertilizer  Inputs  per  Acre,  1964b 

Production 
Per  Acre 

N 

P2°5 

k2o 

Total 

Cost 

Lbs. 

Pols. 

Lbs.  Pols. 

Lbs. 

Pols. 

Pols. 

Tons 

Value0 

0 

- 

- 

- - 

- 

- 

-- 

7.2 

455 

1 

4U 

4.76 

~ - 

-- 

- 

4.76 

7.8 

493 

2 

80 

9.52 

- - 

- 

- 

9.52 

8.2 

519 

3. 

120 

14.28 

- - 

- 

- 

14.28 

8.5 

538 

4 

160 

19.04 

--  - 

- 

~ 

19.04 

8.6 

544 

Avg. 

142 

16.90 

100  8.99 

85 

4.33 

30.32 

8.6 

544 

Fertilizer  Inputs  Per  Acre, 

1969d 

Tons 

Valuee 

0 

- 

- - 

- 

- 

- 

7.2 

450 

1 

40 

3.70 

- - 

-- 

- 

3.70 

7.8 

488 

2 

80 

7.39 

- “ 

-- 

- 

7.39 

8.2 

514 

3 

120 

11.09 

- - 

- 

- 

11.09 

8.5 

533 

4 

160 

14.78 

- -- 

- 

- 

14.78 

8.6 

539 

Avg. 

142 

13.12 

100  8.04 

85 

3.38 

24.56 

8.6 

539 

fertilizer  Input  and  response  data  from  USDA  Stat.  Bull.  341,  Chop  U M 
Reiponie  to  TzaXJUUzvi  in  thz  Unitzd  State*.  ASR-96,  refers  to  agricultural 
sub- region  96. 

bCosts  are  based  upon  u.S.  average  prices  on  April  15,  1964  with  lowest'  cost 
Input  available;  l.e.,  anhydrous  ammonia  82*  N),  superphosphate  46*  Po0c) 
and  potash  (60%  ICgO).  2 5 

c 

From  1964  Census  of  Agriculture  value  of  fruits  and  nuts  sold  per  acre  of 
fruits  and  nuts. 

dCosts  are  based  upon  u.S.  average  prices  on  April  15,  1969  with  lowest  cost 
Input  available.  See  footnote  b for  Inputs  used. 

eValue  as  computed  in  footnote  c adjusted  for  change  In  the  U.S.  index  of 
prices  received  by  fanners  for  fruits  from  1964  to  1968. 
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Table  6.  Vegetables:  Response  to  Fertilizer,  San  Joaquin  Valiev, 
California  (ASR-97)a 


Level 

of 

Use 

Fertilizer  Inputs  per  Acre,  1964b 

Production 

N 

P2°5 

1^0 

Total 

Cost 

Per  Acre 

Lbs. 

Pols. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Pols. 

Pols. 

Tons 

Value0 

0 

- 

4.7 

411 

1 

60 

4.61 

22.5 

2.02 

15 

0.75 

7.38 

7.4 

648 

2 

120 

9.22 

45.0 

4.05 

30 

1.49 

14.76 

9.3 

814 

3 

180 

13.82 

67.5 

6.07 

45 

2.24 

22.13 

10.3 

901 

4 

240 

18.43 

75.0 

6.74 

50 

2.49 

27.66 

10.5 

919 

Avg, 

99 

7.60 

51,3 

4.61 

67 

3.34 

15.55 

8.4 

735 

Fertilizer  Inputs  per  Acre.  1969d 

Tons 

4.7 

Valuee 

517 

0 

1 

60 

2.77 

22.5 

1.81 

15 

0.60 

5.18 

7.4 

814 

2 

120 

5.53 

45.0 

3.62 

30 

1.19 

10.34 

9.3 

1,023 

3 

180 

8.30 

67.5 

5.43 

45 

1.79 

15.52 

10.3 

1,133 

4 

240  t 

11.60 

75.0 

6.03 

50 

1.99 

19.8 

10.5 

1,155 

Avg. 

99 

4.56 

51.3 

4,12 

67 

2.67 

11.35 

8.4 

925 

Fertilizer  input  and  response  data  from  USDA  Stat.  Bull.  341,  Cwe  Vield 
R&jpon ie  to  fvUiltzzA  In  tint  United  Statu.  ASR-97,  refers  to  agri- 
cultural sub-region  97, 

bCosts  are  based  upon  u.S.  average  prices  on  April  15,  1964  with  lowest  cost 
input  available;  i.e.,  anhydrous  ammonia  (82%  N),  superphosphate  (46%  P„0r) 
and  potash  (60%  1^0).  2 5' 

From  SRS,  Vegetables  - Fresh  Market  and  Vegetables  - Processing,  1964 
Annual  Summary. 

dCosts  are  based  upon  U.S.  average  prices  on  April  15,  1969  with  lowest 
cost  input  available.  See  footnote  b for  inputs  used. 

eFrom  SRS,  Vegetables  - Fresh  Market  and  Vegetables  - Processing,  1968 
Annual  Summary. 
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killers.  Fruit  growers  on  the  other  hand  used  herbicides  to  control  ground 
cover  under  trees.  Table  10  shows  the  percentage  of  acres  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  treated  with  pesticides  in  1966  [5].  Data  are  lacking  to  show 
correlation  between  pesticide  use  and  labor  use.  But  the  addition  of  $1  of 
pesticides  generally  return  a considerably  greater  yield  than  the  addition  of 
$1  hired  labor.  Thus,  where  substitutable, pesticides,  particularly  herbicides, 
should  be  used  rather  than  labor. 

In  conclusion,  production  of  fruits  and  vegetables  has  been  increasing. 
It  is  projected  to  increase  along  with  population.  As  labor  costs  rise 
relative  to  other  inputs,  producers  will  need  to  constantly  reassess  their 
input  mix  if  they  are  to  maintain  a viable  competitive  position.  Mechanization 
isn't  in  sight  for  all  crops,  but  producers  can  still  cut  costs  by  optimum  use 
of  available  technology. 


Table  7.  Cost  of  all  Pesticides  Used  on  Vegetables,  Fr 
Nuts,  by  Regions,  United  States,  1964  and  1966a 

uits,  and 

Region 

Potatoes  and  Other 
Vegetables 

Fruits  and  Nuts 

1964 

1966b 

1964 

1966b 

$1 >000 

$1 ,000 

$1,000 

$1 ,000 

Northeast 

9,242 

9,608 

11,451 

11,856 

Lake  States 

3,763 

5,152 

6,669 

9,029 

Corn  Belt 

2,647 

3,037 

4,816 

3*338 

Northern  Plains 

297 

1,822 

- 

7 

Appalachian 

630 

669 

7,959 

5,482 

Southeast 

6,848 

2,539 

13,790 

20,069 

Delta  States 

254 

505 

425 

1,016 

Southern  Plains 

1,798 

2,346 

809 

380 

Mountain 

2,400 

2,272 

1,471 

2,263 

Pacific 

16,180 

18,793 

32,070 

30,617 

United  States 

44,059 

46,743 

79,460 

84,057 

aDoes  not  include  Alaska  or  Hawaii. 

^Based  on  unpublished  data  from  the  ERS  Pesticide  and  General  Farm  Survey, 
1966. 
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Table  8.  Cost  of  Insecticides  Used  on  Vegetables*  Fruits, 
by  Regions,  United  States,  1964  and  19663 

and  Nuts, 

Region 

Potatoes  and  Other 
Vegetables 

Fruits  and  Nuts 

1964 

1966 

1964 

1966 

$1 ,000 

$1 ,000 

$1,000 

$1 ,000 

Northeast 

3,781 

2,639 

7.585 

5.947 

Lake  States 

1,206 

2,687 

4,742 

3,857 

Corn  Belt 

1,027 

923 

2,647 

1,613 

1 

Northern  Plains 

223 

454 

Appalachian 

565 

552 

5,659 

2,366 

Southeast 

5,310 

1,577 

12,356 

17,100 

Delta  States 

246 

230 

296 

403 

Southern  Plains 

832 

1,327 

649 

324 

Mountain 

1,570 

1,166 

1,366 

1,588 

Pacific 

12,578 

13,235 

16,758 

18,595 

United  States 

27,338 

24,790 

52,058 

51,794 

Does  not  include  Alaska  or  Hawaii.  Estimates  for  both  years  based  on 
unpublished  data  from  the  ERS  Pesticide  Uses  Survey  in  1964  and  the 
Pesticide  and  General  Farm  Survey,  1966. 

Table  9.  Cost  of  Herbicides  Used  on  Vegetables,  Fruits, 
by  Regions,  United  States,  1964  and  19665 

and  Nuts, 

Region 

Potatoes  and  Other 
Vegetables 

Fruits  and  Nuts 

1964 

1966 

1964 

1966 

$1 ,000 

$1,000 

$1 ,000 

$1 ,000 

Northeast 

2,764 

4,259 

451 

913 

Lake  States 

1,071 

1,506 

83 

417 

Corn  Belt 

288 

384 

13 

230 

Northern  Plains 

74 

__ 

Appalachian 

3 

102 

1 

38 

Southeast 

287 

229 

398 

Delta  States 



275 

17 

178 

1 

Southern  Plains 

965 

845 

39 

Mountain 

444 

856 

30 

Pacific 

2,090 

3,232 

1,660 

3,744 

United  States 

7,986 

11,688 

2,264 

5,949 

Does  not  include  Alaska  or  Hawaii.  Estimates  for  both  years  based  on 
unpublished  data  from  the  ERS  Pesticide  Uses  Survey  in  1964  and  the 
Pesticide  and  General  Farm  Survey,  1966. 
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LABOR  OR  CAPITAL  - THE  ROAD  AHEAD 


Velmar  W.  Davis 


The  future  technologies  in  the  production  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
described  by  Hall  and  Carew  may  s*p  unattainable.  But,  when  we  consider  the 
accomplishments  in  space  and  medicine,  future  farm  possibilities  seem  well 
within  reach  and  merely  a matter  of  time,  effort,  and  economics.  There  is 
the  desire  of  farmers  to  maximize  profits.  There  is  also  a profit  motive  on 
the  part  of  the  industries  that  develop,  manufacture,  and  distribute  the 
inputs  associated  with  these  technologies.  The  desires  of  farm  workers  will 
also  influence  the  development  and  adoption  of  technology  to  the  extent  that 
they  may  choose  between  working  on  the  farm,  for  nonfarm  industries,  or  not 
to  work  at  all.  I would  be  remiss  if  I did  not  recognize  the  significant 
contribution  of  Federal  and  State  research  and  extension  services. 

My  purpose  is  to  present  the  economic  implications  of  future  horticultural 
and  engineering  technology  In  the  production  of  fruits  and  vegetables  with 
emphasis  on  mechanization.  These  Implications  and  relationships  for  manpower, 
the  grower,  and  the  consumer  are  discussed  in  a framework  of  economic  principles 
or  concepts.  Static  economic  theory  provides  a simplified  view  of  a complex 
set  of  relationships.  By  looking  at  the  real  world  through  the  selective  lenses 
of  theory,  we  are  often  able  to  recognize  relationships  that  are  obscured  by 
the  flow  of  unsorted  details. 

The  discussion  that  follows  relies  mainly  on  the  concepts  of  capital -labor 
substitution  and  supply  and  demand.  Finally,  the  demand  for  labor  in  the 
production  of  fruits  and  vegetables  is  projected  for  1975. 


Under  the  concept  of  capital-labor  substitution,  I will  discuss  three 
related  topics:  !l)  potential  for  capital -labor  substitution;  (2)  trends  In 
prices  and  consunptlon  of  Inputs;  and  (3)  capital-labor  substitution  in  the 
p Jductlon  of  fruits  and  vegetables  as  viewed  by  the  farmer. 

Potential  for  Capital-Labor  Substitution 

We  are  prlniaHly  concerned  with  fruits  and  vegetables,  but  it  Is  useful 
to  examine  the  capital-labor  substitution  potential  of  these  two  major  crop 
categories  along  with  that  of  other  major  crops  and  livestock.  By  looking 
back  for  a moment  at  the  characteristics  and  progress  in  mechanization  of 
other  commodities,  I believe  that  we  can  gain  some  perspective  of  what  the 
future  may  hold  for  fruits  and  vegetables. 

In  examining  the  potential  for  capital-labor  substitution,  it  Is  helpful 
to  divide  farm  production  Into  two  broad  categories:  (1)  those  crops  for  which 
there  Is  substitution  of  machines  for  machines,  and  (2)  those  crops  for  which 
there  Is  substitution  of  machines  for  hand  labor. 


Capital -Labor  Substitution 
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For  the  first  category  of  products,  technology  is  now  available  which 
permits  nearly  all  functions  to  be  done  by  machine.  Labor  productivity  is 
already  high.  Future  labor  substitution  possibilities  and  improvements  in 
labor  productivity  will  consist  of  substituting  larger  machines  for  smaller 
ones  or  for  substituting  chemical  or  biological  forms  of  inputs  for  mechanical 
forms.  Included  here  are  the  grains,  hay,  soybeans,  cotton,  and  potatoes. 

Peas,  snap  beans,  corn,  and  tomatoes  for  processing  also  come  under  this 
category.  Livestock  production  is  rapidly  coming  under  the  same  heading. 
Technology  in  the  form  of  materials-handling  equipment  and  housing  is  available, 
or  is  becoming  available,  to  permit  substitution  of  capital  for  labor. 

The  second  type  of  production  Includes  fruits,  fresh  vegetables,  nuts, 
and  many  specialty  crops.  At  present  levels  of  technology,  machine  methods 
are  substituting  for  hand  methods  rather  than  larger,  more  efficient  machines 
for  smaller  machines.  For  some  jobs  mechanization  possibilities  are  currently 
limited.  Further  mechanization  depends  upon  development  of  machines  that  are 
both  technically  and  economically  feasible  along  with  the  development  of 
varieties  and  cultural  practices  better  adapted  to  machine  operations. 

Trends  in  Prices  and  Consumption  of  Inputs 

Technology  changes  the  productivity  of  farm  Inputs  and  coupled  with  changes 
in  their  prices  cause  the  economic  relationships  to  change.  The  aggregate 
substitution  of  capital  for  labor— machinery  for  labor— can  be  Illustrated  by 
examining  the  trends  in  prices  and  consumption  of  these  two  inputs. 

First,  let  us  examine  prices  of  labor  and  machinery  (Fig.  1 and  Appendix 
Table  1).  The  indexes  of  prices  of  the  two  inputs  are  moving  in  the  same 
direction,  but  the  rate  of  price  increase  for  labor  is  about  50*  faster  than 
that  for  farm  machinery.  This  price  relationship  has  provided  the  economic 
environment  to  substitute  machinery  as  well  as  other  inputs  for  labor. 

The  effect  of  substitution  is  clearly  shown  by  the  trend  in  quantities 
of  labor,  machinery,  and  other  inputs  used  (Fig.  2 and  Appendix  Table  2).  Since 
1950  labor  fias  declined  more  than  one-half  while  inputs  of  power  and  machinery 
have  increased  more  than  one-third.  With  a declining  labor  base  and  roughly 
a constant  land  base,  we  have  substituted  farm  machinery,  fertilizer,  pesticides, 
and  many  off-farm  services  to  obtain  an  increasing  total  farm  production.  Since 
1950  total  production  has  increased  42*  while  total  inputs  have  increased  only 
11*  (Fig,  3 and  Appendix  Table  3). 

We  have  looked  at  some  indicators  of  capital-labor  substitution  in  the 
production  of  all  farm  products  as  a group.  However,  I am  certain  that  if 
the  data  were  available  for  fruits  and  vegetables  over  this  period  of  time  we 
would  find  that  the  capital-labor  substitution  has  lagged.  This  is  particularly 
true  for  fresh  vegetables  and  fruits  and  nuts.  This  lag  has  been  caused  by  j 
number  of  factors  including:  (1)  the  natural  characteristics  of  the  crops— a 
number  of  which  are  not  amenable  to  mechanization;  and  (2)  the  availability  of 
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an  adequate  supply  of  labor  at  a price  that  encouraged  the  use  of  substantial 
quantities  of  hand  and  stoop  labor.  The  machine- laboa  coit  aetation&hipi  have, 
not  provided  the  incentive  to  mechanize  many  ofi  thue  cAopi. 

Capital -Labor  Substitution  as 
Viewed  by  the  Farmer  [3] 

It  is  technically  feasible  to  produce  a cormodity  with  a variety  of 
combinations  of  inputs.  However,  the  lowest  cost  combinations  depend  upon  the 
relative  prices  of  the  inputs  and  the  rates  at  which  they  can  be  substituted 
for  one  another  in  the  production  process.  The  price  relationships  may  vary 
considerably  depending  on  the  size  and  type  of  farm.  For  example,  labor  costs 
and  machine  costs  are  quite  different  per  unit  of  production  on  a small  vege- 
table farm  where  all  labor  is  furnished  by  the  family  versus  one  which  relies 
fully  on  regular  and  seasonal  hired  labor.  Larger  farm  units  usually  have  an 
advantage  in  more  efficient  use  of  inputs  and  lower  costs  per  unit  purchased. 

The  substitution  of  capital  for  labor  is,  or  should  be,  an  economic 
decision  by  the  farmer.  For  illustration,  let  us  examine  the  alternatives 
faced  by  a potato  farmer  under  different  levels  of  production  and  capital- 
labor  ratios,  Here  we  are  using  capital  as  a summary  category  for  all  types 
of  harvesting  equipment.  Several  techniques  exist  on  a potato  farm  to  harvest 
a specified  acreage  or  volume  of  potatoes.  Each  technique  is  represented  by 
a distinct  combination  of  machine  capital  and  labor.  For  example,  potatoes 
may  be  harvested  by:  (1)  a 2-row  harvester  with  X number  of  workers;  (2)  a 

1-row  harvester  with  Y number  of  workers;  and  (3)  a 2-row  digger  with  potatoes 
picked  up  by  hand  and  Z number  cf  workers. 

Within  the  limits  of  potato  acreage  and  output  on  a single  farm,  machine 
capital  and  labor  can  be  substituted  for  one  another  largely  in  discrete  jumps. 
Such  inflexibility  means  that  possible  resource  combinations  are  not  numerous 
enough  to  form  a smooth  continuous  isoproduct  curve  but  consist  of  a few  points 
as  represented  by  the  contour  GHI  (Figure  4),  The  existence  of  such  relation- 
ships facilitates  farmers'  decisions  because  the  number  of  alternative 
possibilities  tends  to  be  limited. 

According  to  the  principle  of  resource  substitution,  optimum  combination 
for  given  conditions  can  only  be  obtained  by  equating  the  marginal  rate  of 
substitution  to  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  input  prices.  The  change  in  capital 
divided  by  the  change  in  labor  inputs  should  equal  the  price  of  labor  inputs 
divided  by  the  price  of  capital  (&  C/A  L = PL/PC)  (Figure  4).  Thus,  maximizing 
net  farm  returns  includes  3s  a basic  step  the  accompl istaient  of  the  least  cost 
combination  of  resources. 

The  slope  of  an  isoproduct  curve  at  any  point  represents  the  marginal 
rate  of  substitution  between  the  two  inputs.  Under  price  ratios  indicated  by 
lines  AD,  BE,  and  CF,  minimum  costs  are  indicated  by  tangency  ,/f  the  isoproduct 
and  isocost  lines  at  points  I,  H] , I]t  and  G2.  Points  at  H]  and  ^ ara  equally 
acceptable  as  minimum  cost  techniques  for  the  125  acres  of  potatoes. 
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FIG*  4,— HYPOTHETICAL  LINEAR  ISO-PRODUCT  AND  ISO-COST 

CONTOURS  ILLUSTRATING  MACHINE  CAPITAL  AND  LABOR 
SUBSTITUTION  FOR  POTATO  HARVESTING 


The  choice  of  the  least-cost  alternative  is  directly  related  to  the  size 
of  enterprise.  This  is  because  machines  have  high  overhead  cost  while  labor- 
using techniques  do  not.  Under  price  ratios  indicated  by  lines  AD,  BE,  and 
CF,  the  2-row  harvester  is  the  most  economical  method  of  harvesting  at  the 
250  acre  level  while  a 2-row  digger  with  potatoes  picked  up  by  hand  is  the 
least-cost  practice  for  the  small  farm  at  60  acres  (Figure  4). 

A nonproportional  change  in  the  input  prices  will  change  the  slope  or 
actual  cost  line  and  thus  change  the  choice  of  least-cost  technique.  If  we 
assume  that  wages  increase  and  that  machinery  costs  do  not  increase  propor- 
tionately, new  isocost  lines  might  be  indicated  by  A‘  D'  and  B'  E 1 . Such  a 
condition  would  cause  a shift  in  the  least-cost  position  and  change  the  choice 
of  technioues.  When  such  a change  occurs  in  the  cost  of  inputs,  the  optimum 
combi naL  . , for  various  levels  of  output  will  rotate  toward  the  input  that 
has  become  least  expensive  and  in  this  case  toward  capital.  The  change  in 
location  is  the  combined  influence  of  both  substitution  and  scale  factors. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  input-input  relationship  illustrated  applies 
to  the  initial  choice  of  the  products  or  harvesting  technique  (Figure  4). 

At  this  point  the  farmer  is  concerned  with  both  fixed  and  operating  costs. 
However,  after  he  has  adopted  a particular  production  technique,  he  is  con- 
cerned in  the  short  run  only  with  operating  costs,  and  thus  wage  rates  would 
have  to  increase  considerably  to  force  him  to  shift  to  a more  capital-intensive 
technique.  This  has  the  same  effect  as  rotating  the  isocost  line  toward  labor 
and  accounts  for  some  of  the  lag  in  adoption  of  mechanized  practices.  It  may 
not  be  economical  to  make  the  change  until  the  older  model  equipment  becomes 
obsolete  or  has  been  substantially  depreciated. 

Supply  and  Demand 

No  one  concept  is  adequate  to  insure  complete  understanding  of  the 
economic  relationships  involved  in  farm  production.  The  substitution  of 
capital  for  labor  is  probably  the  most  commonly  used  concept  when  discussing 
new  technologies  and  in  particular,  mechanization  technology.  However,  the 
concepts  of  supply  and  demand  as  applied  to  both  farm  inputs  and  output  can 
also  be  useful  in  explaining  some  of  the  past  and  in  depicting  some  of  the 
future  relationships  in  the  production  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

First,  I will  discuss  some  of  the  relevant  propositions  concerned  with 
the  supply  and  demand  of  farm  inputs  with  emphasis  on  labor  and  machinery. 
Secontf,  I will  try  to  show  the  implications  of  higher  labor  costs  and  subse- 
quent mechanization  on  the  supply  (farmers'  cost  of  production)  and  the 
demand  for  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Supply  of  Farm  Inputs  [2] 

The  supply  of  farm  inputs  such  as  labor  and  machinery  refers  to  the 
relationship  between  the  prices  of  these  inputs  and  the  quantum  offered 
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for  sale  at  each  hypothetical  p/iice.  For  most  farm  inputs  the  supply-price- 
quantity  relationship  is  usually  a direct  relationship  in  which  a greater 
quantity  of  a particular  kind  of  input  is  called  forth  at  a high  price  than 
at  a low  price.  The  quantity  of  inputs  that  will  be  supplied  at  various 
increments  of  price  is  a function  of  the  elasticity  of  supply.*  If  we  are 
concerned  with  an  elastic  supply  curve  such  as  sV  (Figure  5),  an  increase 
in  price  from  OA  to  OB  will  bring  forth  a more  than  proportionate  increase  in 
quantity,  from  OC  to  OD.  In  contrast,  if  the  supply  of  an  input  is  represented 
by  an  inelastic  supply  curve,  S^S2,  then  an  increase  in  price  will  bring  forth 
a relatively  small  increase  in  quantity. 

A phenomenon  which  is  common  to  all  supply  curves  is  that  the  longer  the 
period  which  the  curve  represents  the  more  elastic  it  will  be.  A temporary 
rise  in  wages,  for  example,  may  attract  few  workers;  but  a rise  in  wages  over 
a number  of  years  may  attract  considerably  larger  numbers.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  jobs  which  require  higher  skills  and  longer  training.  This  concept 
is  also  important  for  specialized  harvesting  machines  which  require  a number 
of  years  to  develop,  test,  and  manufacture.  In  the  short  run,  the  supply 
will  be  inelastic.  However,  once  the  prototype  is  designed  and  tested,  the 
number  that  are  built  are  probably  subject  to  decreasing  costs  and  therefore 
possible  lower  prices  per  unit.  The  supply  of  the  same  kind  of  machine  should 
then  be  elastic. 

Another  way  of  looking  at  the  elasticity  of  supply  for  labor  is  in  terms 
of  the  mobility  and  skill  level  of  labor.  The  elasticity  of  supply  of  farm 
labor  depends  almost  entirely  on  its  mobility.  If  the  work  is  one  which  is 
easy  to  enter  and  which  does  not  require  much  skill  or  unusual  ability,  then 
its  supply  will  tend  to  be  more  elastic.  For  example,  much  of  the  hand  and 
stoop  labor  in  agriculture  could  be  described  as  of  this  type.  This  could  be 
represented  by  the  supply  curve  sV  (Figure  5).  A small  rise  in  wages  will 
normally  attract  large  numbers  of  workers  while  a small  decline  will  drive 
large  numbers  of  workers  away. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  work  requires  a great  deal  of  skill  which  is 
not  easily  acquired  or  abandoned,  then  the  supply  of  labor  will  be  inelastic. 
Such  a supply  curve  could  be  represented  by  S2S2  (Figure  5),  The  higher  wage 
will  not  tempt  many  newcomers  in. 

Thus,  with  the  development  and  adoption  of  new,  sophisticated  technology 
with  the  accompanying  increased  skill  requirements  and  reduced  mobility  of 

*A11  references  to  elasticity  in  this  discussion  imply  the  coefficients 
of  price  elasticity  of  supply  or  demand.  The  coefficient  of  elasticity  is 
defined  as  the  percentage  change  in  the  dependent  variable  divided  by  the 
percentage  change  in  the  independent  variable.  Thus,  the  coefficient  of  price 
elasticity  of  supply  is  defined  as  the  percentage  change  in  quantity  supplied 
divided  by  the  percentage  change  in  price  where  quantity  supplied  is  the 

dependent  variable,  or  e = |“p^’  = jj*  * |p*  The  definition  of  coefficient  of 

price  elasticity  of  demand  is  the  same  as  supply  except  the  word  "demanded" 
must  be  substituted  for  the  word  "supplied", 
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FIG.  5 . HYPOTHETICAL  SUPPLY  FOR  FARM  INPUTS  (LABOR  AND  FARM  MACHINERY) 
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farm  workers,  we  are  probably  facing  an  inelastic  supply  schedule  for  both 
labor  and  machinery.  Over  time,  this  suggests  a more  stable  farm  work  force 
and  a slowing  down  in  the  rate  of  decline  in  number  of  farm  workers.  It 
also  suggests  an  increasing  cost  for  both  technology  and  the  remaining  labor. 
Demand  for  Farm  Inputs  [2] 

In  considering  the  causes  affecting  the  demand  for  any  production  input, 
we  need  to  recognize  that  it  is  a derived  demand.  For  example,  a farmer  buys 
a machine  or  hires  labor  to  produce  tomatoes  because  there  is  a demand  for  the 
product.  There  are  at  least  four  important  propositions  concerned  with  the 
demand  for  farm  inputs,  and  in  discussing  these  propositions  we  will  be 
primarily  concerned  with  labor  and  machinery  in  the  production  of  vegetables. 

Fjrst  Proposition.— Using  labor  as  an  example,  the  first  proposition 
follows  from  the  fact  that  the  demand  for  labor  is  derived.  It  is  that  an 
expected  nUe  in  the  demand  fo/t  a product  Ml  csrne  a nu>e  in  demand  bon  the 
%?e  oi  labon  which  pnoducet  the  pnoduet.  If  it  is  expected,  for  instance, 
that  at  each  price  of  a vegetable  more  will  be  demanded  than  before,  then  at 
each  wage  level  of  farm  workers,  more  hours  of  work  can  be  sold  or  needed  than 
before.  This  proposition  represents  a shift  in  the  demand  and  is  illustrated 
by  the  shift  from  dV  to  D2D2  (Figure  6).  Unless  the  supply  of  the  vegetable 
is  perfectly  inelastic,  its  production  will  also  increase.  An  increased 
production  of  the  vegetable  will  necessitate  an  increase  in  employment  of 
workers  even  at  the  old  rates.  The  demand  for  farm  work  will  have  increased 
as  illustrated  by  an  increase  from  OF  to  OF  at  wage  OA  (Figure  6). 

Uncertainty  of  Future  Demand.— It  should  be  observed  that  it  is  the 
expected  demand  for  vegetables,  for  example,  that  helps  to  determine  the  demand 
for  inputs  producing  them.  When  labor  is  employed  and  machinery  is  purchased, 

the  product  which  justifies  the  employment  is  not  yet  produced.  The  fanner 

may  be  right  or  wrong,  but  it  is  his  opinion  and  not  the  accuracy  of  that 
opinion  that  determines  the  demand  for  farm  workers  and  machine^  in  the 
production  of  vegetables. 

Second  Propositi  on. —The  next  three  propositions  concern  the  elasticity 
of  demand  for  farm  labor.  The  second  proposition  is  as  follows:  The  lanqen 
the  posit  played  by  any  input  in  the  pnoducuon  o b a comodity,  the  none  elastic 
it  the  demand  bon  it  likely  to  be.  This  proposition  is  particularly  important 
in  the  production  of  fruits  and  vegetables  where  labor  normally  represents  a 
significant  part  of  the  cost  of  production.  An  increase  in  the  price  of  labor 
will  cause  a significant  change  in  the  cost  or  output  of  the  final  production 
and,  therefore,  a significant  reduction  in  the  quantity  of  labor  hired.  With 
an  elastic  demand  such  as  D D1,  an  increase  in  price  from  OA  to  OB  reduces 
labor  demand  from  OF  to  OC  (Figure  6).  However,  as  fruits  and  vegetaoles  be- 
come more  mechanized  and  labor  represents  a smaller  proportion  of  total  costs, 
the  demand  for  labor  will  become  more  inelastic. 
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FIG.  6.  HYPOTHETICAL  DEMAND  FOR  FARM  INPUTS  (LABOR  AND  FARM  MACHINERY) 
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Third  Proposition  .—The  mote  inelastic  the  demand  fat  a product,  the 
mow  tnelasti c is  likely  to  be  the  demand  fan  the  type  otf  laboi  that  goes  to 
make  the  product.  For  example,  if  the  demand  for  a vegetable  is  inelastic, 
the  decrease  in  quantity  demanded  caused  by  the  increase  in  wages  will  have 
little  effect  on  the  output  and  on  the  amount  of  employment.  This  can  be 
illustrated  by  demand  curve  D3D3  where  an  increase  in  wages  from  OA  to  OB 
reduces  the  demand  for  labor  relatively  little,  from  OE  to  OD  (Figure  6). 

Fourth  Proposition.-- The  mote  expensive  the  substitutes  an  input , 
the  mote  likely  it  is  to  have  an  inelastic  demand.  A raising  of  the  wage 
will  result  in  a relatively  small  decrease  in  employment,  for  the  high  priced 
labor  will  be  facing  high  priced  machines  and  fewer  are  likely  to  be  replaced. 

In  this  case  the  demand  for  labor  is  inelastic  as  shown  by  D3D3  (Figure  6). 

In  the  near  term,  demand  for  labor  will  probably  be  more  elastic  in 
vegetable  production  than  for  fruit  production  because  of  the  greater  potential 
with  vegetables  for  substituting  machines  for  labor.  As  we  approach  complete 
mechanization  of  a crop  or  the  industry,  or  where  mechanization  is  not  feasible, 
demand  for  both  labor  and  machinery  will  become  more  inelastic.  Changes  in 
price  will  have  relatively  little  effect  on  demand  because  the  degree  of 
substitutability  will  have  declined. 

Supply  and  Demand  for  Farm  Products  [1] 

The  demand  for  most  farm  products  is  inelastic  as  illustrated  by  the 
danand  function  dV  (Figure  7).  This  means  that  as  the  total  supply  or 
quantity  of  a farm  product  increases,  prices  will  decline  and  total  consumer 
expenditures  and  farmers’  income  will  also  decline.  The  demand  function  shows 
the  quantities  of  farm  products  that  will  be  purchased  at  alternative  prices. 

The  aggregate  demand  for  farm  products,  in  the  near  term,  remains  relatively 
constant  even  though  quantities  and  prices  may  change.  In  the  long  run,  the 
demand  schedule  will  shift  to  the  left  or  right  depending  on  changes  in 
population,  income,  tastes,  and  preferences.  With  population  the  major  factor, 
the  demand  schedule  for  most  farm  products  will  shift  to  the  right.  Products 
will  be  affected  differently  by  changes  in  income,  tastes,  and  preferences. 

To  illustrate  the  effect  of  increased  mechanization  on  production,  let 
us  assume  that  demand  is  given.  We  also  assume  that  adoption  of  mechanization 
and  other  labor  reducing  technologies  is  stimulated  by  the  necessary  cost  of 
labor  and  farmers'  desire  to  minimize  costs.  For  the  individual  farmer, 
demand  is  usually  independent  of  his  cost  of  production.  However,  supply  is 
directly  related  to  producer  costs,  perhaps  with  some  lags.  The  industry  will 
be  willing  to  produce  smaller  quantities  at  low  prices  and  larger  amounts  at 
higher  prices  as  shown  by  lines  sV,  S2S2,  and  S3S3  (Figure  7). 

The  intersection  of  the  supply  and  demand  functions  is  the  equilibrium 
point.  For  example,  at  equilibrium  point  G,  producers  are  willing  to  furnish 
quantity  B at  price  A and  at  this  price  consumers  will  clear  the  market.  A 
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FIG.  7.— HYPOTHETICAL  SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND  FOR  FARM  PRODUCTS 
STAGES  OF  MECHANIZATION 

I.  BEFORE  INCREASE  IN  WAGES, 

II.  ADOPTION  OF  NEW  TECHNOLOGY— MECHANIZATION  WITH  REDUCED 
LABOR  INPUTS,  HIGHER  COST  PER  UNIT  OF  LABOR.  TOTAL 
LABOR  COSTS  MAY  BE  LOWER  BUT  NOT  NECESSARILY, 

LABOR  REDUCING  TECHNOLOGY  NOT  AVAILABLE;  TOTAL  AND  UNIT 
LABOR  COSTS  INCREASED. 

III.  FINAL  STAGE  of  MECHANIZATION  AFTER  INDUSTRY  ADJUSTMENT 
TO  WAVE  EFFECT  OF  NEW  MECHANIZED  TECHNOLOGY— INCREASED 
SPECIALIZATION  OF  PRODUCTION,  FEWER  PRODUCERS,  LARGER 
PRODUCTION  PER  PRODUCER,  CHANGE  IN  ENTIRE  SYSTEM  OF 
PRODUCTION  DUE  TO  ADOPTION  OF  OTHER  LABOR  REDUCING  AND 
OUTPUT  INCREASING  TECHNOLOGIES— IRRIGATION,  PESTICIDES, 
ADAPTED  VARIETIES,  ETC. 
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higher  price  would  call  forth  a greater  supply  but  induce  consumers  to  purchase 
less.  The  surplus  would  tend  to  drive  the  price  down  to  equilibrium  point  G. 

A lower  price  would  make  consumers  wish  to  purchase  more  while  producers 
furnished  less.  Competition  for  the  available  produce  would  tend  to  drive 
the  price  back  up  to  equilibrium  point  G. 

As  the  price  of  labor  rises  each  farmer's  cost  function  per  unit  of 
output  will  rise  and  the  industry  supply  function  will  shift  upward  and  to 
the  left.  The  new  supply  function  is  shown  as  S2S2  (Figure  7).  Costs  will 
rise  even  though  farmers  shift  to  a new  method  of  production  by  substituting 
machinery  for  labor.  If  this  were  not  so,  they  might  have  shifted  to  the  new 
method  before  the  increase  in  wages.  This  supply  function  could  represent 
the  second  stage  of  mechanization-the  adoption  of  a capital-intensive 
technology.  It  also  may  represent  the  relatively  fixed  equilibrium  situation 
for  crops  such  as  fresh  peaches  or  strawberries  that  cannot  be  mechanized  in 
the  near  future.  However,  higher  labor  costs  will  stimulate  the  search  for 
new  labor-reducing  technology.  With  an  inelastic  demand,  the  new  equilibrium 
point  H will  represent  a higher  price,  smaller  quantity  sold,  and  larger  gross 
incomes  to  farmers.  Consumers  will  be  less  well  off.  There  will  be  fewer 
farm  jobs  and  for  those  commodities  that  can  be  effectively  mechanized,  the 
total  wages  will  likely  be  less.  For  those  crops  that  cannot  be  mechanized, 
the  number  of  jobs  will  decline  slightly  because  of  reduced  production,  but 
total  wages  will  increase.  If  producers  do  not  have  alternative  labor-saving 
methods  of  production  available,  labor  may  push  for  higher  wages  without 
sacrificing  a great  number  of  jobs. 

The  effect  of  continuing  Increases  in  farm  labor  costs  will  vary  con- 
siderably by  commodities  depending  on  the  potential  for  complete  or  partial 
mechanization.  From  past  experience  we  can  expect  the  adoption  of  other 
labor-reducing  and  output-increasing  technologies.  In  the  early  stages  of 
change,  producers  frequently  adopt  technologies  that  are  not  economical. 

However,  over  time  these  producers  increase  the  size  of  their  production  units, 
engage  in  cost  sharing  arrangements  or  custom  work  to  the  extent  that  the  new 
technology  is  economical.  Within  a few  years  after  the  adoption  of  a new 
technology,  unit  costs  are  lowered  and  the  cost  function  may  drop  to  or  below 
the  original  level.  This  is  illustrated  by  Stage  III,  s3S3  (Figure  7).  The 
mechanization  of  processing  tomatoes  is  an  example  where  the  time  span  for  the 
various  stages  of  mechanization  has  been  unusually  short.  The  current  supply 
function  for  producers  of  processing  tomatoes  could  be  represented  by  S3S3. 

For  producers  of  fresh  tomatoes,  Stage  II,  s2S2  Is  more  appropriate.  The 
time  span  to  complete  the  adjustment  and  the  level  cf  the  supply  function 
after  the  adjustment  will  vary  considerably  by  commodities. 

In  the  preceding  discussion  we  have  assumed  that  the  demand  was  constant. 
But  for  the  industry  over  time,  as  pointed  out  earlier,  the  demand  function 
will  change.  The  major  factors  that  influence  demand  are  changes  in  population, 
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income,  tastes,  and  preference.  In  the  near  future  the  major  change  will 
result  from  population  increases.  The  population  of  the  United  States  is 
projected  to  reach  219  million  in  1975.  This  implies  an  average  annual  growth 
rate  of  1.3%.  The  effect  of  changes  in  real  income  on  per  capita  consumption 
of  food  is  relatively  small,.  For  every  135  increase  in  money  income,  per  capita 
purchases  of  food  for  use  at  home  Increases  at  only  1/3  this  rate. 

If  we  follow  mechanization  through  to  some  new  adjustment  or  equilibrium 

point,  we  cannot  assume  that  demand  will  remain  constant.  Rather,  we  can  more 

realistically  assume  that  the  demand  schedule  for  farm  products  will  shift  to 
2 2 

the  right  r shown  by  D D (Figure  7). 

At  any  one  time,  we  will  likely  find  specific  farm  products  at  each  of 

2 2 

the  equilibrium  points  shown  along  DO.  For  example,  by  1975  point  K might 
represent  fresh  tomatoes  and  peaches  since  it  is  probable  that  mechanization 
of  these  commodities  for  the  fresh  market  will  be  relatively  slow.  Cling 
peaches,  wine  grapes,  lettuce,  and  cabbage,  for  example,  could  be  depicted  by 
point  J where  mechanization  will  be  well  underway  and  the  industries  are 
adjusting  toward  lower  supply  costs,  Potatoes,  peas,  snap  beans,  and  processing 
tomatoes  are  probably  at  point  I today  and  could  be  expected  to  shift  to 
point  L by  1975,  Thus,  the  1975  supply  and  demand  equilibrium  point  for  total 
fruits  and  vegetables  may  be  more  nearly  represented  by  point  0.  This  suggests 
that  total  production,  unit  prices,  and  total  farm  income  from  fruits  and 
vegetables  will  increase.  The  effect  on  workers  will  be  a reduced  total  number 
of  farm  jobs  but  an  Increased  number  of  higher  skilled  and  higher  paid  jobs. 

The  status  of  the  remaining  workers  should  be  substantially  improved  through 
better  working  conditions,  continuous  employment,  and  health  and  unemployment 
benefits.  Unfortunately,  those  workers  who  are  displaced  will  tend  to  be  the 
poorer  quality,  unskilled  who  are  least  able  to  make  the  adjustment  to  alterna* 
tive  employment.  Over  a longer  period  our  experience  suggests  that  the 
dynamics  of  mechanization  and  associated  changes  in  varieties  and  cultural 
practices  will  increase  output  and  lower  costs  as  illustrated  by  equilibrium 
point  L at  the  intersection  of  D2D2  and  S3S3  (Figure  7). 

Unfortunately  for  labor,  alternative  labor-reducing  technologies  are 
being  developed  rapidly.  Some  have  already  been  developed  and  will  become 
economical  as  the  cost,  of  labor  increases.  While  rising  wage  rates  will  not 
cause  large  production  cutbacks,  they  will  result  in  large  cuts  in  the  amount 
of  labor  required.  Labor's  power  to  raise  wages  without  losing  jobs  will 
return  only  after  mechanization  is  complete  and  the  industry  has  adjusted  as 
shown  by  sV  (Figure  7).  At  that  time,  the  few  unskilled  and  semiskilled 
workers  will  find  union  help  In  raising  wages  and  improving  working  conditions 
beneficial  to  their  cause.  For  example,  unionization  of  semiskilled  workers 
hired  to  sort  tomatoes  mechanically  harvested  for  processing  would  probably 
be  a net  gain  to  the  workers.  However,  if  we  assume  that  this  crop  is  not 
approaching  the  final  stage  of  mechanization,  then  additional  improvements  in 
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the  machine,  with  increased  investment,  could  further  reduce  the  number  of 
jobs.  The  present  practice  of  sorting  tomatoes  on  the  machine  might  shift  to 
central  sorting  "heds.  The  number  of  jobs  would  decline  but  the  wages  and 
working  conditions  of  the  new  jobs  at  the  central  station  would  be  improved. 

Demand  for  Labor  in  the  Production  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  1975 

Once  we  move  from  the  static  economic  to  the  real  world  concepts  of  the 
supply  and  demand  for  fruits  and  vegetables,  we  are  faced  with  the  need  to 
quantify  our  inputs  and  outputs.  Our  major  concern  at  this  colloquium  Is  the 
effect  of  continued  mechanization  of  the  production  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
on  manpower.  And,  here  we  are  particularly  concerned  about  the  demand  for 
labor. 

The  demand  for  farm  labor  in  1975  in  the  production  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  is  primarily  a function  of  the  demand  for  and  supply  of  the  products 
as  modified  by  changing  technology.  As  indicated  earlier,  the  Industry  supply 
schedule  is  essentially  a summation  of  producers*  cost  of  production,  Thus, 
the  degree  of  mechanization  and  the  associated  labor  requirements  are  key  factors 
in  the  production  and  supply  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

To  show  the  effect  of  increased  mechanization  on  labor  requirements  for 
fruit  and  vegetables  for  1975,  the  extent  of  harvest  mechanization  for  1968 
and  1975  were  estimated.  These  estimates  were  used  to  update  labor  coefficients 
for  individual  crops  for  1964-68  and  to  project  labor  coefficients  for  1975. 

A 5-year  average  of  current  production  was  used  to  avoid  the  problem  of  abnormal 
production  by  an  individual  crop  in  any  specific  year.  Then,  the  production 
of  individual  fruit  and  vegetable  commodities  was  estimated  for  1975  through 
a series  of  projection  approximations.  Lastly,  using  man-hours  per  acre  and 
production  for  individual  fruits  and  nuts,  total  man-hours  were  determined  for 
1964-68  and  1975, 

First,  we  will  examine  the  extent  of  harvest  mechanization  in  the  produc- 
tion of  fruits  and  vegetables.  Then,  we  will  evaluate  the  effect  of  projected 
production  and  increased  productivity  on  the  total  labor  requirements  for  each 
of  the  two  major  categories  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  And  lastly,  we  will  show 
the  effect  of  increased  productivity  through  mechanization  and  the  changes  in 
production  on  labor  requirements  for  the  total  fruit  and  vegetable  industries. 

Extent  of  Mechanization 

The  mechanization  of  fruits  and  nuts  is  currently  at  a relatively  low 
level  compared  with  vegetables,  and  the  outlook  for  1975  is  not  nearly  as 
optimistic  as  that  for  vegetables.  When  we  look  at  the  total  U.S.  production 
of  fruits  and  nuts,  we  find  only  2%  harvested  mechanically  in  1968,  and  we 
expect  it  to  increase  to  only  V%  by  1975  (Figure  8 and  Appendix  Table  4).  For 
example,  in  1968  the  harvest  of  only  one  crop— tart  cherries— was  as  high  as 
50fc  mechanized.  No  other  major  fruit  or  nut  showed  more  than  5%  of  the  crop 
mechanically  harvested.  Most  of  the  gain  in  mechanization  by  1975  will  come 
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Fig.  8.— PERCENTAGE  OF  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES  MACHINE  HARVESTED,  1968  AND  1975 
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from  substantial  improvement  in  the  mechanization  of  wine  grapes,  cling  peaches, 
and  both  tart  and  sweet  cherries. 

In  contrast,  mechanization  has  proceeded  more  rapidly  in  the  production 
of  vegetables.  Mechanization  of  the  total  U.S.  vegetable  harvest  is  currently 
56*  complete  with  the  expectation  that  it  will  increase  to  75*  by  1975  (Figure  8 
and  Appendix  Table  5).  The  processing  portions  of  most  of  the  major  vegetables 
are  already  approaching  comolete  mechanization  of  the  harvest.  We  expect  only 
the  harvest  of  fresh  tomatoes  and  a category  of  all  other  vegetables  to  be 
less  than  50*  mechanized  in  1975.  Some  of  the  vegetables  such  as  potatoes, 
carrots,  snap  beans,  and  peas  are  approaching  that  stage  of  mechanization  where 
improvements  in  labor  productivity  can  be  obtained  only  through  more  efficient 
and  possibly  larger  machines. 

Fruits  and  Nuts 

As  we  view  the  prospects  of  mechanization  of  fruits  and  nuts  along  with 
a substantial  increase  in  production,  we  realize  that  we  are  facing  a situation 
where  total  labor  requirements  for  these  crops  will  decline  relatively  little. 

By  1975,  total  acreage  of  fruits  and  nuts  is  expected  to  increase  19*  while 
total  production  will  increase  even  more,  to  the  extent  of  27*  (Figure  9 and 
Appendix  Table  6), 

Even  though  the  outlook  for  mechanization  of  fruits  and  nuts  is  not  as 
optimistic  as  that  for  vegetables,  we  do  find  a projected  decline  in  the  harvest 
labor  per  acre  of  23*  (Figure  10  and  Appendix  Table  7).  Preharvest  labor 
productivity  is  not  expected  to  improve  as  much  as  harvest  technology;  and, 
thus,  the  total  labor  used  per  arre  of  fruits  and  nuts  is  expected  to  decline 
only  19*. 

What  will  the  substantial  increases  in  production  of  fruits  and  nuts  and 
only  moderate  improvement  in  productivity  mean  in  terms  of  total  man-hours? 

Total  man-hours  for  harvest  are  projected  to  decline  only  8*,  from  249  million 
hours  to  229  million  hours  (Figure  11  and  Appendix  Table  8).  Total  man-hours 
ror  all  production  of  fruits  and  nuts  are  expected  to  decline  only  3*  from 
418  million  hours  to  404  million  hours. 

When  the  projections  for  individual  fruit  and  nut  crops  are  examined,  it 
is  clear  that  the  citrus  crops  will  be  facing  supply  and  demand  problems  in 
the  near  future.  Production  of  oranges  is  projected  to  increase  41*,  but  only 
a moderate  improvement  is  expected  in  labor  efficiency.  Thus,  labor  require- 
ments are  expected  to  increase  24*  (Appendix  Tables  6,  7,  and  8).  Total  labor 
requirements  are  expected  to  increase  substantially  for  all  other  citrus  crops 
with  moderate  increases  for  apples  and  pears.  We  find  major  reductions  in 
labor  requirements  only  for  cherries  and  grapes,  but  small  reductions  are 
projected  for  strawberries  and  pecans. 

Vegetables 

We  projected  an  aggregate  increase  of  80  million  cwt.  of  vegetables 
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including  potatoes  from  1964-68  to  1975  (Figure  12  and  Appendix  Table  9).  When 
we  apply  our  projected  technology  to  projected  production  of  vegetables  for 
1975,  we  find  a substantial  improvement  in  the  productivity  of  labor.  By  1975 
the  average  man-hours  per  acre  for  harvesting  vegetables  will  drop  almost  half 
from  38  to  21  hours  (Figure  13  and  Appendix  Table  10).  The  increase  in  the 
productivity  of  the  preharvest  labor  is  not  as  great;  and,  thus,  the  average 
total  hours  per  acre  for  the  production  of  vegetables  will  decline  about  one- 
third  from  62  to  42  hours. 

With  an  expected  1135  increase  in  the  production  of  vegetables  from 
1964-68  to  1975,  man-hours  for  harvest  will  decline  4035  from  163  million  hours 
to  98  million  hours  (Figure  14  and  Appendix  Table  11).  Substantial  decreases 
in  labor  used  for  the  harvest  are  projected  for  potatoes,  tomatoes,  lettuce, 
cucumbers,  onions,  and  snap  beans.  Total  labor  will  decline  from  265  million 
hours  to  194  million  hours  or  about  2735.  These  are  substantial  decreases  in 
the  labor  used  in  the  production  of  vegetables  and  will  affect,  primarily,  the 
migrant  and  unskilled  categories  of  farm  labor. 

Effect  on  Total  Fruits  and  Vegetables 

As  we  examine  the  aggregate  effect  of  mechanization  on  the  future  demand 
for  labor  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  industries,  we  note  unequal  changes  in 
productivity  as  well  as  production.  Thus,  we  will  find  surplus  labor  in  some 
areas  for  some  crops  and  at  the  same  time  shortages  for  others.  For  example, 
by  individual  crops  we  are  projecting  a decline  of  6735  in  total  labor  require- 
ments for  the  production  of  snap  beans  but  an  increase  of  2435  in  labor 
requirements  for  oranges  (Appendix  Tables  8 and  11).  Overall,  for  both  fruits 
and  vegetables  we  are  expecting  only  a moderate  decline  in  total  labor  require- 
ments of  85  million  hours  or  a decline  of  about  1235  (Figure  15). 

Summary  and  Conclusions 

As  we  look  to  the  future,  the  farmer,  or  more  appropriately  the  farm 
business  manager,  will  be  challenged  to  keep  pace  with  technology.  To  expand 
or  even  to  stay  in  business  he  must  have  the  courage  to  change.  With  new 
technology  the  organization  of  farming  will  change,  worker  opportunities  will 
change,  and  products  will  change. 

Within  a framework  of  static  economic  concepts  I have  drawn  some  inferences 
concerning  the  implications  of  future  technology  in  the  production  of  fruits 
and  vegetables.  Mainly,  I have  been  concerned  about  the  effect  of  rising  costs 
of  farm  labor  and  resulting  mechanization. 

The  rather  simplified  examination  of  the  capital-labor  substitution  con- 
cept suggests  that:  (1)  throughout  agriculture  in  recent  decades  the  substitu- 
tion of  machinery,  chemicals,  and  other  farm  inputs  for  labor  and  land  has 
been  a dominant  force  in  substantially  increasing  total  production  with  a 
relatively  small  increase  in  total  inputs;  (2)  when  we  consider  the  potential 
for  future  harvest  mechanization,  we  find  that  fruits  and  nuts  and  fresh 
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vegetables  will  benefit  from  technology  in  which  machines  are  substituted  for 
hand  labor.  In  contrast,  future  improvements  in  labor  productivity  in  the 
harvesting  of  processing  vegetables  will  come  mainly  from  substituting  larger 
for  smaller  machines  and  biological  or  chemical  means  for  mechanical  forms  of 
capital;  and  (3)  either  an  increase  in  the  size  of  enterprise  or  a nonpropor- 
tional change  in  the  price  of  inputs,  such  as  higher  wage  rates,  will  cause 
fanners  to  examine  their  mix  of  inputs.  Once  they  adopt  a particular  mechanized 
technology,  they  are  concerned  in  the  short  run  only  with  operating  costs;  and 
labor  costs  must  increase  considerably  to  force  them  to  shift  to  a more  capital- 
intensive  technique.  This  accounts  for  some  of  the  lag  in  the  adoption  of  new 
mechanized  practices. 

We  also  looked  ai  the  implications  of  technology  on  the  production  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  through  the  lens  of  supply  and  demand.  In  the  future, 
we  should  be  facing  a more  inelastic  supply  schedule  for  both  labor  and 
machinery,  The  more  completely  crops  are  mechanized,  with  the  accompanying 
higher  skill  requirements  and  reduced  mobility  of  farm  workers,  the  more  in- 
elastic the  labor  supply  schedule  should  become.  This  means  that  wage  rates 
can  increase  in  the  future  with  relatively  smaller  increases  in  workers 
available, 

Demand  for  an  input  is  affected  by  demand  for  the  final  product,  the 
proportion  which  a particular  input  represents  of  total  inputs,  and  the  degree 
of  substitutability  for  other  inputs.  In  the  near  term,  demand  for  labor  and 
machinery  will  be  more  elastic  in  vegetable  production  than  for  fruit  production 
because  of  the  greater  potential,  for  substituting  machinery  for  labor.  In  the 
longer  run,  as  we  approach  complete  mechanization  of  a crop  or  an  industry, 
demand  for  both  labor  and  machinery  will  become  more  inelastic.  Then,  changes 
in  prices  of  inputs  will  have  relatively  little  effect  on  demand  because  the 
degree  of  substitutability  will  have  declined. 

As  we  look  at  the  supply  and  demand  relationship  in  the  production  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  we  find  the  growing  population  is  the  major  factor  that 
will  increase  demand.  The  immediate  effect  of  rising  labor  costs  and  the 
adoption  of  new  machine  technology  is  to  increase  farmers'  cost  per  unit  of 
output  and  shift  the  industry  supply  function  upward  and  to  the  left.  The 
situation  represents  the  interim  stage  for  a mechanized  crop  or  the  equilibrium 
situation  for  a crop  whicn  cannot  t**  greatly  mechanized.  With  an  inelastic 
demand  for  the  commodity,  the  new  equilibrium  point  of  supply  and  demand  will 
result  in  a higher  price  and  smaller  quantity  of  the  product  sold  and  larger 
gross  income  to  the  farmer.  Consumers  will  be  less  well  off.  Farm  jobs  will 
be  fewer,  and  for  those  jobs  that  can  be  mechanized  total  wages  will  be  less. 

For  those  jobs  that  cannot  be  mechanized  the  number  of  jobs  will  decline 
slightly  because  of  reduced  production,  but  total  wages  will  increase.  In  the 
final  stage  of  mechanization  producers’  cost  function  and  the  industry  supply 
curve  may  shift  to  the  right  or  below  the  original  level. 
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The  supply  and  demand  situation  for  fruits  and  vegetables  through  1975 
suggests  that  production,  total  farm  income,  and  unit  prices  will  increase. 

Total  number  of  jobs  will  decrease  but  the  number  of  higher  skilled  and  higher 
paid  jobs  will  increase.  Unfortunately,  those  workers  who  are  displaced  will 
tend  to  be  the  unskilled  who  are  least  able  to  make  the  adjustment.  The  power 
of  labor  to  raise  wages  without  losing  jobs  will  return  only  after  the  potential 
mechanization  is  completed. 

Future  labor  inputs  for  1975  differ  considerably  between  vegetables  and 
fruits.  The  differences  are  caused  primarily  by  larger  expected  Increases  in 
production  and  lower  potential,  at  least  in  the  near  future,  for  mechanization 
of  fruits  than  for  vegetables.  The  production  of  fruits  and  nuts  is  expected 
to  increase  27%  from  1968  to  1975.  During  the  same  period,  the  extent  of 
harvest  mechanization  is  expected  to  increase  from  2%  to  17%.  As  a result, 
total  man-hours  are  expected  to  decrease  only  3%,  In  contrast,  vegetables  are 
already  more  completely  mechanized  and  harvest  mechanization  is  expected  to 
increase  further  from  56%  in  1968  to  75%  by  1975.  With  an  11%  increase  in 
production  by  1975  total  man-hours  are  expected  to  decline  27%.  The  total 
effect  of  projected  mechanization  and  changes  in  production  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables is  only  a moderate  decline  in  total  man-hours  of  85  million  hours  or 
12%  by  1975, 
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Appendix 


Table  1.  Prices  of  Selected  Farm  Inputs,  1950-68 
(1950=100) 

Year 

Farm  Wage  Rates 

Farm  Machinery 

Fertilizer 

r 

1 Farm  Real  Estate 

1950 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1951 

111 

108 

106 

115 

1952 

118 

111 

108 

126 

1953 

121 

112 

109 

128 

1954 

120 

113 

no 

126 

1955 

121 

113 

108 

131 

1956 

126 

118 

106 

137 

1957 

131 

123 

106 

146 

1958 

135 

129 

106 

152 

1959 

144 

134 

106 

163 

1960 

148 

138 

106 

171 

1961 

151 

141 

107 

172 

1962 

155 

144 

106 

182 

1963 

159 

146 

106 

189 

1964 

163 

149 

105 

202 

1965 

171 

154 

106 

214 

1966 

185 

160 

106 

231 

1967 

200 

167 

106 

246 

1 968a 

208 

173 

105 

262 

Source:  [3], 

Preliminary. 

erJc 
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Table  2.  Quantities  of  Selected  Farm  Inputs,  1950-68 
(1950=100) 

Year 

Labor 

Farm 

Real  Estate 

Mechanical 

Power 

and 

Machinery 

Fertilizer 

and 

Liming 

Materials 

All  Other 
Inputs 

1950 

100 

100 

100 

10O 

100 

1951 

101 

101 

107 

107 

106 

1952 

96 

102 

112 

118 

106 

1953 

92 

102 

113 

122 

107 

1954 

88 

103 

114 

129 

109 

1955 

85 

103 

115 

132 

113 

1956 

80 

102 

115 

134 

119 

1957 

73 

103 

116 

138 

118 

1958 

70 

103 

115 

143 

125 

1959 

68 

103 

117 

160 

131 

1960 

65 

104 

121 

163 

134 

1961 

63 

104 

117 

172 

138 

1962 

60 

106 

116 

184 

143 

1963 

58 

107 

121 

207 

148 

1964 

55 

109 

119 

228 

152 

1965 

52 

109 

122 

238 

153 

1966 

50 

no 

128 

268 

160 

1967 

49 

109 

130 

301 

160 

19683 

48 

109 

135 

325 

171 

Source  [3] . 
a Preliminary. 
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Table  3.  Total  Farm  Output  and  Inputs,  1950-68 
(1950=100) 

Year 

Total  Output 

Total  Inputs 

Productivity3 

1950 

100 

100 

100 

1951 

103 

103 

100 

1952 

107 

102 

105 

1953 

108 

102 

106 

1954 

108 

101 

107 

1955 

112 

101 

111 

1956 

113 

100 

113 

1957 

no 

98 

112 

1958 

119 

98 

121 

1959 

120 

101 

119 

1960 

123 

100 

123 

1961 

124 

100 

124 

1962 

126 

100 

126 

1963 

130 

103 

126 

1964 

129 

103 

125 

1965 

133 

103 

129 

1966 

131 

106 

124 

1967 

137 

108 

127 

I968b 

142 

111 

128 

Source: 

[3]. 

a0utput  per  unit  of  input. 

bPreliminary. 

o 
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Table  4.  Percentage  of  Fruits  and  Nuts  Machine  Harvested  and 
Man-machine  Ratios,  United  States,  1968  and  1975a 

Fruits  and  Nuts 

Percentage 
Machine  Harvested 

Man-Machine 

Ratio 

1968  1975 

1968  1975 

Oranges 

Percent 

0 

Percent 

10 

8:1 

Navel 

Valencias  and  others 

- 

.. 

.. 

Grapes 

5 

42 

15:1 

Table 

.. 

0 

Wine 

50 

- 

15:1 

Apples 

0 

5 

Fresh 

0 

0 

Processing 

1 

10 

7:1 

9:1 

Grapefruit 

- 

10 

-- 

8:1 

Peaches 

3 

41 

4:1 

Cling 

.. 

60 

5:1 

Others 

- 

5 

- 

s!i 

Lemons 

0 

0 

Pears 

0 

7 

— 

4:3 

Cherries 

28 

75 

Tart 

50 

95 

33:1 

35:1 

Sweet 

2 

50 

30:1 

35:1 

Strawberries 

0 

10 

-- 

20:1 

Pecans 

5 

20 

7:1 

7:1 

All  other  Fruits  and  Nuts 

5 

10 

Noncitrus 

— 

10 

Citrus 

— 

15 

— 

- 

Total  2b  I7b 


Most  of  the  data  for  1968  and  1975  were  assembled  from  estimates  pre- 
pared by  participants  in  the  Technical  Seminar  on  Implications  of 
Mechanization  for  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Harvesting.  Chicago.  Illinois. 
December  8-10,  1968.  ’ 

Less  than  0.5$  of  the  total  fruits  and  vegetables  was  mechanically 
harvested  as  fresh. 
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Table  5.  Percentage  of  Vegetables  Machine  Harvested  and 
Man-machine  Ratios,  United  States,  1968  and  1975a 

Percentage 

Man-machine 

Machine  Harvested 

Ratio 

Vegetables 

1968 

1975 

1968 

1975 

Percent 

Percent 

Potatoes 

85 

97 

12:1 

15:1 

Tomatoes  - Total 

44 

70 

Fresh 

0 

30 

— 

3:1 

Processing 

65 

90 

- 

3:1 

Com,  Sweet 

78 

93 

Fresh 

30 

75 

Processing 

100 

100 

~ 

Lettuce 

0 

50 

- 

— 

Onions 

35 

70 

6:1 

8:1 

Cabbage 

1 

50 

9:1 

9:1 

Carrots 

95 

100 

4:1 

6:1 

Cucumbers 

8 

55 

— 

30:1 

Beans,  Snap 

79 

100 

250:1 

300:1 

Fresh 

30 

100 

__ 

Processing 

100 

100 

250:1 

- 

Sweet  Potatoes 

70 

90 

— 

— 

Peas,  Green 

99 

100 

— 

— 

All  other  Vegetables 

5 

15 

10:1 

10:1 

Total  all  Vegetables 

56 

75 

Fresh 

52 

70 

__ 

„„ 

Processing 

73 

93 

- 

- 

Total,  Less  Potatoes 

35 

59 

Fresh 

13 

40 

Processing 

73 

93 

-- 

-- 

Most  of  the  data  for  1968  and  1975  were  assembled  from  estimates 

prepared  by  participants  in  the  Technical  Seminar  on  Imol ications  of 

Mechanization  for  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
December  8-10,  1968. 

Harvesting,  Chicago,  Illinois,  j 
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Table  6.  Acreage  and  Production  of  Fruits  and  Nuts, 
United  States,  1964-68  and  1975 

Fruits  and  Nuts 

Acreage 

Production 

Percentage  Change 
1964-68  to  1975 

1964-68 

1975 

1964-68 

1975 

Acreage  Production 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Acres 

Acres 

Tons 

Tons 

Percent 

Percent 

Oranges 

600 

850 

6,667 

9,400 

+42 

+ 41 

Navel 

64 





Valencias  and 

Others 

536 

~ 

- 

— 

~ 

-- 

Grapes 

529 

480 

3,637 

4,200 

- 9 

+ 15 

Table 

— 

240 

-- 

2,100 

Wi  ne 

— 

240 

— 

2,100 

— 

Apples 

436 

530 

2,871 

3,500 

+22 

+ 22 

Fresh 

— 

212 

1,636 

1,820 

Processing 

~ 

318 

1,235 

1,680 

- 

— 

Grapefruit 

123 

145 

1,939 

2,300 

+18 

+ 19 

Peaches 

281 

345 

1,618 

2,000 

+23 

+ 24 

Cling 

— 

179 

1,040 

Others 

— 

166 

~ 

960 

- 

— 

Lemons 

54 

58 

637 

680 

+ 7 

+ 7 

Pears 

80 

90 

605 

700 

+12 

+ 16 

Cherries 

99 

122 

243 

300 

+23 

+ 23 

Tart 

60 

80 

143 

200 

+33 

+ 40 

Sweet 

39 

42 

100 

100 

+ 8 

0 

Strawberries 

75 

82 

248 

270 

+ 9 

+ 9 

Pecans 

473 

500 

82 

90 

+ 6 

+ 10 

All  other  Fruits 

and  Nuts 

580 

750 

1,008 

1,320 

+29 

+ 31 

Noncitrus 

— 

400 



700 

Citrus 

350 

— 

620 

— 

— 

Total 

3,330a 

3,952b 

19,555a 

24 ,760b 

+19 

+ 27 

1 

aU.$.  Depa,  tment  of  Agriculture,  Agricultural  Statistics,  1968. 

bThe  total  acreage  and  production  for  1975  are  unpublished  projections 
prepared  by  Economic  and  Statistical  Analysis  Division.  The  individual 
commodities  were  estimated  by  the  author  through  a series  of  projection 
approximations  keeping  within  the  established  estimates  of  total  acreage 
and  production. 
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Table  7*  Man-hours  per  Acre  of  Fruits  and  Nuts, 
Unit  • states,  1964-68  and  1975 


Fruits  and  Nuts 

n-hours  per  Acre3 

Percentage  Change 
1964-68  to  1975 

Harvest 

Total 

1964-68 

1975 

1964-68 

1975 

Harvest 

Total 

Hours 

Hours 

Hours 

Hours 

Percent 

Percent 

Oranges 

32 

29 

68 

59 

- 9 

-13 

Navel 

— 





Valencia  and 

Other 

-- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Grapes 

50 

38 

95 

76 

-24 

-20 

Table 

— 

49 

__ 

87 

Wine 

— 

27 

- 

65 

- 

- 

Apples 

68 

64 

126 

112 

- 6 

-11 

Fresh 

— 

67 

__ 

115 

__ 

Processing 

— 

62 

- 

110 

- 

Grapefruit 

41 

37 

120 

107 

-10 

-11 

Peaches 

67 

49 

166 

134 

-27 

-19 

Cling 

— 

35 

__ 

120 



Others 

-- 

-r 

- 

150 

- 

~ 

Lemons 

127 

125 

178 

173 

- 2 

- 3 

Pears 

70 

69 

198 

189 

- 1 

- 5 

Cherries 

260 

54 

283 

77 

-79 

-73 

Tart 

-- 

12 

__ 

35 

Sweet 

-- 

135 

- 

158 

- 

- 

Strawberries 

598 

486 

729 

606 

-19 

-17 

Pecans 

72 

58 

79 

64 

-19 

-19 

All  other  Fruits 

and  Nuts 

56 

54 

112 

104 

- 4 

- 7 

Noncitrus 



__ 

Citrus 

— 

— 

-- 

-- 

— 

Total 

75 

58 

126 

102 

-23 

-19 

Published  and  unpublished  USDA-ERS  estimates  of  1964-68  man-hours  used 
per  acre  of  commercial  production.  Estimates  for  1975  are  based  upon  the 
degree  of  mechanization  and  man-machine  ratios  prepared  by  participants 
in  the  Technical  Seminar  on  Implications  of  Mechanization  for  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Harvesting,  Chicago,  Illinois,  December  8-10,  1968, 
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Table  8.  Total  Man-hours  for  the  Production  of  Fruits  and  Nuts, 
United  States,  1964-68  and  1975 


Fruits  and  Huts 

Total  Man-hoursa 

Percentage  Change 
1964-68  to  1975 

Harvest  Total 

1964-68  1975  1964-68  1975 

Harvest  Total 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Hours 

Hours 

Oranges 

19.0 

24.6 

Navel 

Valencia  and  others 

— 

- 

Grapes 

26.3 

18.3 

Table 

-- 

11.8 

Wine 

— 

6.5 

Apples 

29.6 

33.9 

Fresh 

-- 

14.2 

Processing 

— 

19.7 

Grapefruit 

5.1 

5.4 

Peaches 

18.9 

17.1 

Cling 

— 

6.3 

Others 

— 

10.8 

Lemons 

6.9 

7.2 

Pears 

5.6 

6.2 

Cherries 

25.8 

6.6 

Tart 

— 

1.0 

Sweet 

— 

5.6 

Strawberries 

44.9 

39.9 

Pecans 

34.0 

29.0 

All  other  Fruits 

and  Nuts 

32.7 

40.5 

Noncitrus 



Citrus 

-- 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Hours 

Hours 

Percent 

Percei 

40.4 

50.1 

+29 

+24 

50.0 

36.5 

-30 

-27 

-- 

20.9 

-- 

— 

15.6 

— 

— 

55.0 

59.4 

+15 

+ 8 

-- 

24.4 

-- 

35.0 

-- 

- 

14.9 

15.6 

+ 6 

+ 5 

46.8 

46.4 

-10 

- 1 

— 

21.5 

__ 

— 

24.9 

— 

— 

9.6 

10.0 

+ 4 

+ 4 

15.8 

17.0 

+11 

+ 8 

28.1 

9.4 

-74 

-67 

— 

2.8 

— 

— 

""  $ 

6.6 

— 

— 

54.7 

49.7 

-11 

- 9 

37.2 

32.0 

-15 

-14 

65.3 

78.0 

+24 

+19 

Total  248.8  228.7  417.8  404.1  - 8 - 3 


Published  and  unpublished  USDA-ERS  estimates  of  1964-68  man-hours  required 
for  commercial  production.  Estimates  for  1975  are  based  upon  acreage  and 
production  estimates  from  Appendix  Table  6 and  man-hours  per  acre  from 
Appendix  Table  7. 
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Table  9.  Acreage  and  Production  of  Vegetables, 
United  States,  1964-68  and  1975 

Vegetables 

Acreage 

Production 

Percentage  Change 
1964-68  to  1975 

1964-68 

1975 

1964-68 

1975 

Acreage  Production 

1,000 

1,000 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Acres 

Acres 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Percent 

Percent 

Potatoes 

1,391 

1,459 

288 

313 

+ 5 

+ 9 

Tomatoes,  Total 

456 

500 

124 

136 

+10 

+10 

Fresh 

150 

170 

— 

.... 

+13 

Processing 

306 

330 

— 

— 

+ 8 

- 

Corn,  Sweet 

626 

700 

49 

54 

+12 

+10 

Fresh 

194 

220 

-- 



+13 

Processing 

432 

480 

- 

- 

+11 

- 

Lettuce 

218 

230 

42 

46 

+ 6 

no 

Onions 

100 

105 

27 

30 

+ 5 

+n 

Cabbage 

113 

124 

23 

24 

+10 

+ 4 

Carrots 

79 

84 

17 

19 

+ 6 

+12 

Cucumbers 

181 

210 

15 

18 

+16 

+20 

Beans,  Snap 
Fresh 

336 

370 

14 

16 

+10 

+14 

84 

.... 

.... 

Processing 

252 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Sweet  Potatoes 

154 

154 

14 

14 

0 

O 

Peas,  Green 

444 

490 

11 

13 

+10 

+18 

All  other 

Vegetables 

148 

183 

89 

no 

+24 

+24 

Total 

4,246a 

4,609b 

71 3a 

793b 

+ 9 

+11 

aU.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Agricultural-  Statistics,  1968. 


The  total  acreage  and  production  for  1975  are  unpublished  projections 
prepared  by  Economic  and  Statistical  Analysis  Division.  The  individual 
commodities  were  estimated  by  the  author  through  a series  of  projection 
approximations  keeping  within  the  established  estimates  of  total  acreage 
and  production. 
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Table  10.  Man-hours 
United  States, 

per  Acre  of  Vegetables, 
1964-68  and  1975 

Vegetables 

Man-hours  per  Acre3 

Percentage  Change 
1964-58  to  1975 

Harvest 

Total 

1964-68 

1975 

1964-68 

1975 

Harvest 

Total 

Hours 

Hours 

Hours 

Hours 

Percent 

Percent 

Potatoes 

26 

11 

45 

26 

-58 

-42 

Tomatoes,  Total 

78 

51 

118 

86 

-35 

-27 

Fresh 

103 

79 

155 

— 

-23 

Processing 

65 

37 

100 

- 

-43 

- 

Corn,  Sweet 

12 

7 

22 

15 

-42 

-32 

Fresh 

30 

13 

45 

-57 

Processing 

4 

4 

11 

~ 

0 

-- 

Lettuce 

60 

38 

105 

78 

-37 

-26 

Onions 

70 

41 

120 

86 

-41 

-28 

Cabbage 

52 

28 

90 

63 

-46 

-30 

Carrots 

70 

50 

100 

77 

-29 

-23 

Cucumbers 

70 

37 

110 

73 

i 

— i 

-34 

Beans,  Snap 

36 

5 

50 

15 

-86 

-70 

Fresh 

120 

— 

132 

Processing 

8 

- 

23 

- 

- 

- 

Sweet  Potatoes 

41 

15 

87 

55 

-63 

i 

CO 

Peas,  Green 

6 

5 

10 

9 

-17 

-10 

All  Other 
Vegetables 

120 

90 

185 

150 

-25 

-19 

Total 

38 

21 

62 

42 

-45 

-32 

Published  and  unpublished  USDA-ERS  estimates  of  1964-68  man-hours  required 
per  acre  of  commercial  production.  Estimates  for  1975  are  based  upon  the 
degree  of  mechanization  and  man-machine  ratios  prepared  by  participants 
in  the  Technical  Seminar  on  Implications  of  Mechanization  for  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Harvesting,  Chicago,  Illinois,  December  8-10,1968, 
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Table  11. 

Total  Man-hours  for  the  Production  of  Vegetabl 
United  States,  1964-68  and  1975 

es, 

Vegetables 

Total  Man-hours3 

Percentage  Change 
1964-68  to  1975 

Harvest 

Total 

1964-68 

1975 

1964-68 

1975 

Harvest 

Total 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Hours 

Hours 

Hours 

Hours 

Percent 

Percent 

Potatoes 

36.6 

16.0 

63.0 

37.9 

-56 

-40 

Tomatoes,  Total 

35.3 

25.6 

53.8 

43.1 

-27 

-20 

Fresh 

15.4 

13.4 

23.2 

-13 

Processing 

19.9 

12.2 

30.6 

— 

-39 

- 

Corn,  Sweet 

7.5 

4.8 

13.4 

10.4 

-36 

-22 

Fresh 

5.8 

2.9 

8.7 

-- 

-50 



Processing 

1.7 

1.9 

4.7 

- 

+12 

- 

Lettuce 

13.1 

8.7 

22.9 

17.9 

-34 

-22 

Onions 

7.0 

4.3 

12.0 

9.0 

-39 

-25 

Cabbage 

5.9 

3.5 

10.2 

7.8 

-41 

-24 

Carrots 

5.5 

4.2 

7.9 

6.5 

-24 

-18 

Cucumbers 

12.7 

7.8 

19.9 

15.3 

-39 

-23 

Beans,  Snap 

12.1 

1.9 

16.9 

5.6 

-84 

-67 

Fresh 

10.1 

— 

11.1 



Processing 

2.0 

— 

5.8 

~ 

- 

- 

Sweet  Potatoes 

6.3 

2.3 

13.5 

8.5 

-63 

-37 

Peas,  Green 

2.7 

t* 

4.5 

4.4 

-11 

- 2 

All  Other 

Vegetables 

17.8 

16.5 

27.4 

27.5 

- 7 

b 

Total 

162.5 

98.0 

265.4 

193.9 

-40 

-27 

Published  and  unpublished  'ISDA-ERS  estimates  of  1964-68  mart-hours  required 
for  commercial  production.  Estimates  for  1975  are  based  upon  acreage  and 
production  estimates  from  Appendix  Table  9 and  man-hours  per  acre  from 
Appendix  Table  10. 

bless  than  0.5*. 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  ANGLE 
Kenneth  R.  Farrell 

The  spreading  wave  of  economic  development  and  associated  rise  in  world 
affluence  since  World  War  II  have  been  a boon  to  the  international  fruit  and 
vegetable  trade.  Expanding  opportunities  have  generated  significant  changes 
and  growth  in  industry  activity.  Newmarkets  have  been  tapped  and  traditional 
ones  expanded.  Potential  production  areas  have  been  actively  prospected 
resulting  in  some  instances  in  unreckoned  additions  to  traditional  sources  of 
supply. 

A summary  impression  of  what  has  been  happening  in  the  world  trade 
sector  for  fruits  and  vegetables  during  the  past  two  decades  can  be  gotten 
from  Figure  1 [1].  The  growth  in  aggregate  trade  since  1951  has  progressed 
briskly  with  practically  no  interruptions,  increasing  from  9.2  million  metric 
tons  in  that  year  to  26.1  tons  in  1965.  Fresh  vegetables  have  registered  more 
of  a relative  gain  in  recent  years  than  fresh  fruits.  For  1965,  trade  in 
vegetables  was  52%  above  the  1959-61  level  compared  to  a 32%  advance  for  fresh 
fruit. 

Four  major  markets,  the  United  States,  EEC,  EFTA,  and  Eastern  Europe 
dominate  the  import  side  of  the  trade  relationship  for  fruits  and  vegetables. 
These  markets  accounted  for  74%  of  world  imports  of  vegetables  in  1964  with 
Western  Europe  (EEC  and  EFTA  combined)  responsible  for  most  of  this  share. 
Fifty-seven  percent  of  the  world  fruit  and  57%  of  world  vegetable  imports  in 
1964  moved  into  West  European  markets. 

The  important  exporters  of  fresh  fruits  and  nuts  are  Latin  America,  EEC, 
OWE  (other  Western  Europe),  United  States,  and  West  Asia.  Seventy-two  percent 
of  world  exports  of  fresh  fruits  and  nuts  were  furnished  by  these  five  suppliers 
in  1964. 

Although  exports  of  vegetables  are  shared  more  equally  than  fruits  among 
exporting  regions,  three  regions  (EEC,  Western  Europe,  and  OWE)  shared  in 
exporting  more  than  half  of  world  vegetable  exports  in  1964. 

The  International  Role  of  u,s.  Fruits  and  Vegetables 

To  any  researcher  close  to  the  produce  industry  the  frustrations 
associated  with  arranging,  just  for  the  U.S.  domestic  sector  alone,  an  ana- 
lyzable  perspective  for  the  fruit  and  vegetable  industry  are  well  known. 

Data  problems  not  unrelated  to  industry  hyperactivity  and  heterogeniety 
are  legion.  Certain  specialty  commodities  of  lesser  individual  economic 
significance,  but  collectively  important,  may  scarcely  receive  official 
statistical  mention.  Those  deemed  to  be  more  economically  important  often 
are  statistically  catalogued,  thoroughly  in  some  production  areas  and  seasons 
of  the  year  but  are  given  much  less  attention  for  other  seasons  and  localities. 

The  first  signals  that  iu^ortant  production  area  shifts  are  underway 
frequently  come  from  reports  of  receipts  of  fresh  produce  in  terminal  markets. 
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It  happens  similarly  for  processed  products.  New  products  with  far  reaching 
industry  implications  have  a way  of  becoming  accomplished  market  facts  before 
there  is  a general  awareness  among  industry  students,  except  perhaps  those 
technically  identified  with  the  innovative  introductions,  that  significant 
industry  changes  have  been  set  in  motion. 

Indeed,  because  of  difficulties  of  keeping  tab  on  industry  behavior, 
the  domestic  sector  is  an  elusive  target  for  the  economic  analyst.  But  helpful 
evaluative  glimpses  of  it  are  possible.  When  the  u.S.  fruit  and  vegetable 
industry  is  allowed  to  merge  with  the  international  scene,  analytical  insights 
are  much  more  thoroughly  camouflaged. 

Most  of  the  long  list  of  fruits  and  vegetables  produced  in  the  U.S.  are 
also  produced  elsewhere  in  the  world.  Yet,  the  list  common  to  the  U.S.  and 
other  parts  of  the  world  for  which  total  world  utimtu  are  provided  for 
vegetables  in  the  FA 0 Production  Yearbook  is  disappointingly  brief.  In  rela- 
tion to  crop  numbers  fruits  receive  far  better  coverage. 

According  to  1967  FA0  Trade  yearbookt  U.S.  imports  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables have  been  increasing  much  more  rapidly  than  exports  in  recent  years. 

In  1962,  exports  were  valued  at  $436.2  million  and  imports  at  $294.7  million. 

By  1966,  the  value  of  imports  had  risen  to  $534.5  million  overshadowing  the 
$509.2  million  value  of  exports.  The  change  in  the  import-export  position  in 
favor  of  imports  results  basically  from:  (l)  substitution  of  imports  for 

domestically  produced  products;  (2)  substitution  of  exports  from  other  producing 
areas  for  U.S.  products  in  traditional  U.S.  export  markets;  and  (3)  increased 
importation  into  the  U.S.  of  products  not  available  domestically.  The  first 
two  reasons  for  changes  in  trade  flows  for  fruits  and  vegetables  are  the  sources 
of  direct  concern  to  the  domestic  industry.  In  the  case  of  imports,  tomatoes 
from  Mexico  are  currently  generating  considerable  excitement  and  reaction  in 
the  domestic  winter,  and  spring  tomato  industry.  Florida  has  traditionally 
been  the  dominant  supplier  of  fresh  tomatoes  for  the  winter  and  early  spring 
market.  Five  seasons  ago  shipments  from  Mexico  were  about  one-half  the  volume 
from  Florida.  This  past  season  shipments  from  Mexico  to  U.S.  and  Canadian 
markets  about  matched  those  from  Florida.  Moreover,  while  Florida  shipments 
have  gradually  vacillated  downward,  Mexican  shipments  have  continued  on  a 
practically  unbroken  upward  trend. 

Although  the  export  market  issue  is  less  sensitive  to  domestic  growers 
than  the  large  scale  intrusion  of  Mexican  tomatoes  into  "home"  markets, 

Mexican  tomato  exports  to  Canada,  the  major  u.S.  export  market  for  fresh 
vegetables,  are  exerting  additional  pressures  on  the  domestic  industry  through 
the  reduction  of  export  opportunities.  The  story,  except  for  degrees  of 
intensity,  is  much  the  same  for  cucumbers,  green  peppers,  eggplant,  squash, 
some  other  vegetables,  and  melons  and  strawberries.  Mexican  supplies  are 
taking  the  place  of  domestic  products  in  U.S.  markets,  as  well  as  in  the 
principal  U.S.,  export  market  for  these  commodities. 
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Celery,  lettuce,  and  cabbage  are  about  the  only  large  volume  commodities 
that  encounter  only  negligible  import  competition  and  are  enjoying  export 
markets  that  seem  to  be  becoming  increasingly  significant,  especially  for  celery 
and  lettuce.  Export  trials  for  radishes  to  European  markets  are  meeting  with 
success  but  the  volume  is  relatively  small. 

The  increasing  supply  potential  for  Mexican  citrus  is  another  source  of 
concern  in  the  U.S.  In  the  face  of  expected  sharp  increases  in  domestic 
supplies  from  increases  in  plantings  in  Florida,  Texas,  and  California,  addi- 
tional supplies  from  Mexico  could  apply  substantial  competitive  pressure  on 
the  domestic  sector.  European  export  outlets  will  afford  little  opportunity 
for  relief  for  oranges  because  these  are  captive  winter  markets  of  the  expand- 
ing Mediterranean  citrus  industry.  During  the  summer  U.S.  exports  will  have 
to  contend  with  rising  exports  from  South  Africa  to  Europe. 

The  domestic  apple  industry  seems  to  be  already  well  into  the  phase  of 
competitive  adjustment  that  may  be  in  store  for  the  citrus  industry.  Important 
European  export  markets  are  being  lost  because  of  increasing  supplies  from 
France  and  other  continental  producing  areas.  In  the  Latin  American  and  other 
export  markets  the  U.S.  apple  industry  is  losing  ground  or  is  barely  staying 
even. 

While  export  opportunities  for  domestic  apples  have  been  decreasing, 
imports  have  been  increasing  briskly.  Not  all  of  this  reflects  direct  displace- 
ment of  domestic  apples,  however,  because  importations  from  the  Southern 
Hemisphere  take  place  primarily  when  domestic  supplies  are  light. 

U.S.  cherries,  peaches,  pears,  and  plums  face  much  the  same  type  of 
export  situation  as  apples.  The  extensive  network  of  supply  areas,  some  of 
which  are  expanding  production  aggressively  relative  to  the  U.S.,  is  blocking 
export  market  expansion  for  U.S.  output.  Grapes  are  in  a somewhat  better 
position. 

Strawberries  presently  hold  the  spotlight  as  an  export  growth  item. 
Increasing  quantities  of  fresh  California  strawberries  are  being  air  freighted 
to  European  markets.  Mexican  berries  are  also  getting  a piece  of  this  action 
in  the  early  part  of  the  season.  France,  however,  may  be  in  a position  to 
counter  this  development  soon.  Recently,  French  production  has  been  increasing 
rapidly. 

The  fruit  and  vegetable  processing  sector  is  experiencing  as  much,  if 
not  more,  stress  than  the  fresh  sector.  The  trade  situation  for  canned  tomato 
products,  a big  pack  item  for  the  U.S.  running  35  to  40  million  cases  (24/303), 
is  undergoing  a rather  substantial  rearrangement.  Accelerating  output  in  the 
Mediterranean  area  has  not  only  pushed  U.S.  supplies  out  of  the  European  market 
but  is  also  finding  increasing  entry  into  the  U.S.  and  Canadian  markets. 

Mexico,  likewise,  is  showing  increasing  capability  for  putting  out 
processed  tomato  products.  Mexico  has  long  since  assumed  an  important  role  in 
the  frozen  strawberry  activity. 
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But  asparagus,  perhaps,  furnishes  one  of  the  best  examples  of  contemporary 
abrupt  upheavals  in  the  trade  situation  for  processed  vegetable  products.  The 
U*S'  asparagus  pack  has  diminished  significantly  since  the  beginning  of  the 
tightening  California  labor  situation  in  the  early  60's.  The  9 million  case 
pack  (24/303  equivalent)  of  that  period  has  decreased  to  a current  output  of 
less  than  7 million  cases.  Taiwan  moved  in  to  fill  the  gap.  In  1963,  a pack 
of  only  3,000  cases  was  reported  for  Taiwan.  Presently  the  pack  is  better 
than  3.5  million  cases.  Correspondingly,  Taiwan  exports  have  moved  aggressively 
into  such  choice  U.S.  export  markets  as  West  Germany. 

Taiwan  is  also  moving  ahead  rapidly  in  the  production  of  canned  mushrooms 
and  is  second  only  to  France,  the  recorded  world's  leading  producer  of  this 
product.  The  U.S.  market  is  the  favorite  target  for  Taiwan  mushroom  exports 
of  which  the  domestic  industry  is  painfully  aware..  Imports  from  Taiwan  are 
equivalent  to  about  30%  of  U.S.  production  of  canned  mushrooms. 

Pineapple  is  another  crop  in  which  Taiwan  is  showing  an  aggressive 
interest.  Exports  from  Taiwan  have  been  largely  instrumental  in  changing  the 
U.S.  from  a net  exporter  to  a net  importer  of  pineapples.  Nearly  half  of 
these  exports  move  into  U.S,  markets.  Because  of  preferential  treatment, 
pineapples  from  the  Ivory  coast  and  other  African  countries  are  taking  over 
much  of  the  European  market. 

Although  the  canned  peach  pack  in  the  U.S.  continues  on  a healthy  trend, 
exports  have  suffered  a setback.  Exports  that  earlier  amounted  to  about 
5 million  cases  are  now  running  at  about  2.5  million.  The  80%  share  of  the 
West  German  market  once  claimed  by  U.S.  peaches  has  decreased  to  about  13%. 

An  important  part  of  the  continental  market  has  been  attained  by  European, 
Australian,  and  South  African  processors. 

International  Adjustments  and  Relocations 

While  the  trade  data  for  fruits  and  vegetables  may  be  casually  interpreted 
as  a manifestation  of  the  working  of  comparative  economic  advantage  among 
autonomous  producing  and  consuming  countries  reacting  independently,  the  under- 
lying explanation  for  trade  changes  is  not  that  simple.  True,  the  level  of 
consumption  of  fruits  and  vegetables  entering  the  comercial  sector  tends  to 
be  positively  correlated  with  the  level  of  income  among  the  various  national 
markets.  And,  production  is  more  or  less  situated  in  accordance  with  the 
compatibility  of  the  natural  environment  as  parceled  out  by  the  dictates  of 
national  boundaries.  But,  beyond  the  matter  of  generalizing  about  points  of 
origin  and  destination  for  product  flows,  a national  reference  is  not  overly 
enlightening  to  an  understanding  of  what  is  happening  in  the  world  fruit  and 
vegetable  industry. 

Not  unlike  other  large  international  business  organizations  certain 
firms  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  industry,  notably  those  engaged  in  processing, 
participate  in  activities  that  transcend  national  boundaries.  Firms  furnishing 
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some  of  the  most  familiar  U.S.  brands  have  established  processing  operations 
at  strategic  points  throughout  the  free  world..  This  application  of  factor  and 
product  logistics  on  an  ‘nternational  scale  clouds  the  issue  of  intercountry 
competition.  To  cope  with  trade  barriers  of  the  EEC  certain  U.S.  firms  have 
merely  established  processing  operations  in  favored  locations  and  proceeded 
to  acquire  a share  of  the  market.  The  recent  reversed  trade  flows  for  certain 
commodities  from  the  continent  to  the  U.S,  may  well  be  an  indication  of  the 
economic  success  of  these  operations. 

Even  the  fresh  product  sector  is  not  immune  to  these  international 
arrangements.  The  rising  outflow  of  fresh  produce  from  Mexico  to  U.S.  markets 
is  largely  the  result  of  production  activities  initiated,  funded,  and  super- 
vised by  prominent  firms  in  the  U.S.  produce  industry.  Before  Castro,  Cuba  was 
a popular  production  base.  The  Bahamas  and  other  Caribbean  and  South  American 
locations  continue  to  he  used  as  supply  outposts  by  the  winter  produce  trade. 

In  this  context  it  is  firms  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  industry  that  compete-- 
not  countries. 

Certainly,  changing  national  import  and  export  policies  are  always 
affecting  outcomes,  but  ordinarily  results  amount  to  an  accommodation  of  industry 
economic  rationality  to  policies  sponsored  by  industry  economic  nationality. 

For  example,  wages  and  prices  for  products  in  certain  locations  indicates  that 
changing  trade  patterns  do  not  altogether  involve  economic  contradiction.  Farm 
wage  rates  for  the  U,S.  are  considerably  higher  than  for  the  Mediterranean  area 
of  Mexico  (Table  1).  These  differences  are  not  always  merely  a matter  of  off- 
setting differences  in  physical  productivity.  The  use  of  capital  and  technology 
in  many  Mexican  commercial  produce  operations  is  as  modernly  organized  as  in 
the  States. 

The  raw  product  prices  for,  say,  tomatoes  and  oranges  shed  further  light 
on  why  certain  industry  adjustments  have  occurred.  Producer  prices  for  proces- 
sing tomatoes  in  Italy,  for  example,  are  typically  as  low  or  lower  than  in  the 
States  (Table  2).  A recent  study  showed  that  the  cost  of  growing  fresh  market 
vine  ripe  tomatoes  in  Mexico  was  something  like  one-third  of  the  cost  of 
production  in  Florida  [2]. 

With  such  a history  of  differentials  between  prices  for  oranges  in  the 
U.S.  and  the  Mediterranean  area,  it  is  understandable  why  the  Mediterranean 
area  dominates  the  winter  market  for  fresh  oranges  on  the  continent  leaving 
only  a limited  potential  for  juices  and  other  processed  orange  products  for 
which  Florida  varieties  are  better  suited  (Table  3). 

Reference  to  varietal  suitability  prompts  mentioning  another  important 
factor  affecting  international  adjustments  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  industry. 
Product  differentiation  plays  an  important  role  in  industry  affairs.  Hetero- 
genous consumption  attitudes,  production  possibilities,  and  political  improvisa- 
tions complicate  matters  relating  to  product  identities  with  some  peculiar 
effects  upon  industry  response. 
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Table  2. 

Producer  Prices  for  Tomatoes  in  Specified  Countries, 

1958-66 

Italy 

Spain 

United  States 

Year 

1 cent  11  cents 

cents 

1 cent 

11  cents 

per  kg.  per  kq. 

per  kg. 

per  kq. 

per  kg. 

1958 

4.6  1.5 



14.0 

2.8 

1959 

6.5  2.7 

4.4 

16.2 

2.7 

1960 

5.6  2.8 

4.1 

17.4 

2.9 

1961 

5.1  2.3 

5.6 

16.5 

3.3 

1962 

7.2  2.7 

6.3 

16.4 

3.1 

1963 

11.4  4.0 

6.3 

16.7 

2.9 

1964 

7.6  4.6 

7.9 

19.3 

3.4 

1965 

6.9  4.0 

8.2 

20.7 

4.1 

1966 

7.2  3.3 

9.7 

20.5 

3.9 

Source:  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Nations, 
Production  Yearbook  1967 . 

Producer  prices: 

Italy: 

Average  producer  price: 
1 - for  fresh  market. 

11  - for  industrial  use. 

Spain:  Average  producer  price. 

United 

price 

States:  Through  1960,  average  producer  price;  from  1961, 
' i f.o.b.  shipping  point: 

1 - for  fresh  market. 

11  - for  processing. 

average 

Table  3.  Producer  and  Wholesale  Prices  for  Oranges  and  Lemons 
in  Specified  Countries 

Oranqes 

Lemons 

Year 

Italy® 

Spain13 

United  States0 

Italy1* 

1 2 3 

1958 

6.7 

l 

J.S.  cents  per  kilogram 
20.7  25.1  16.8 

7.9 

1959 

15.4 

— 

23.0  19.3  14.7 

9.9 

1960 

13.5 

10.7 

27.5  24.6  17.0 

10.0 

1961 

14.7 

10.9 

30.4  22.2  13.4 

7.7 

1962 

16.7 

7.5 

27.9  23.8  22.2 

17.5 

1963 

13.9 

7.4 

23.5  22.6  20.2 

7.8 

1964 

11.6 

6.4 

21.2  28.6  15.6 

8.6 

1965 

14.8 

10.7 

20.4  19.8  14.7 

9.1 

1966 

14.1 

12.9 

20.3  22.6  12.3 

11.0 

Source: 

Food  and  Agricultural  Organization  of  the  United  Nations, 

Production  Yearbook,  1967. 

“Average  producer  price,  container,  1950  through  1958,  "Bionda,"  from 

b1959  "tarocco." 

r"Blanca!'  comnon  quality,  average  wholesale  price. 
'United  States  prices,  wholesale. 

1.  California  navel  auction  price,  N.Y. 

2.  California  Valencia  auction  price,  N.Y. 
d 3.  Florida  auction  price,  N.Y. 

Common  quality,  producer  price  Catania. 
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Much  of  Brazil's  orange  concentrate  exports  go  to  other  processors. 

U.S.  processors  are  said  to  import  Brazilian  concentrate  for  blending  with 
domestic  juice,  which  presumably  complements  attributes  of  juices  from  some 
domestic  varieties.  If  the  product  is  exported  U.S.  processors  are  entitled 
to  a rebate  on  import  duties  for  the  Brazilian  concentrate.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment  allows  the  use  of  economical  Brazilian  juice  to  help  meet  competition  in 
the  export  market. 

A more  unique  situation  than  this  exists.  As  a result  of  some  of  the 
biological  tricks  that  nature  is  fond  of  playing,  the  distribution  of  Mexican 
tomatoes  runs  much  heavier  to  smaller  sizes  than  Florida  tomatoes.  Armed 
with  the  legal  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937 
(amended),  the  tomato  industry  of  Florida  countered  the  import  threat  by 
establishing  a minimum  size  for  tomatoes  that  could  enter  the  domestic  market. 

Although  usually  less  dramatic  than  in  the  foregoing  example,  imposed 
changes  with  economic  overtones  continuously  enter  into  the  matter  of  arranging 
for  what  can  be  made  physically  available  in  relation  to  what  is  wanted  in  the 
commercial  fruit  and  vegetable  sector.  The  role  of  plant  breeding  is  never 
independent  of  economic  pressures.  Some  of  the  hitherto  most  desirable  varieties 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  have  all  but  disappeared  because  of  commercial 
requirements  for  varieties  that  were  capable  of  resisting  diseases,  producing 
in  volume,  and  withstanding  the  hazards  of  transportation  and  storage.  A 
fairly  recently  added  condition,  especially  particular  to  the  U.S.,  requires 
that  the  commodities  be  amenable  to  mechanical  harvesting. 

Breakthroughs  in  transportation  are  certain,  however,  to  lessen  some  of 
the  pressure  for  product  modification  and  improvisation.  Large  air  freighters 
and  fast  specialized  ocean  vessels  are  just  around  the  corner  from  making 
tremendous  contributions  to  logistical  flexibility.  Possibilities  will  be 
reopened  and  expanded  for  making  truly  "fresh"  favorite  produce  varieties 
available  to  consumers  situated  away  from  naturally  endowed  producing  areas. 


Signs  abound  that  the  fruit  and  vegetable  sector  in  the  U.S.  is  entering 
a new  era.  As  assuringly  comfortable  as  it  may  have  been  to  do  so  in  the  past, 
fruit  and  vegetable  production  can  no  longer  be  abstracted  from  the  corporate 
world  of  business  organization.  The  presence  of  a small  number  of  large 
organizations  strictly  identified  with  the  industry  has  been  recognized  for 
a long  while.  Within  the  past  few  years,  however,  the  industry  has  undergone 
some  striking  changes  in  membership.  It,  too,  has  not  been  overlooked  in  the 
sweeping  corporate  search  for  mergers  and  acquisitions.  Only  several  years 
ago  entry  of  firms  with  at  least  some  product  connected  interest  attracted 
attention.  But  now,  announcements  of  acquisitions  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
sector  by  corporations  with  no  previous  association  with  the  industry  are  no 
longer  particularly  met  with  surprise. 


Manpower  Implications  for  the  Domestic  Industry 
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This  carries  with  it  the  strong  implication  that,  in  the  corporate  view, 
production  activities  have  achieved  such  a state  of  technical  control  that  the 
process  of  growing  produce  can  be  annexed  as  a part  of  the  "total'1  approach  to 
marketing.  If  this  vogue  becomes  locked  in,  it  will  accelerate  changes  in 
labor  utilizational  practices  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  industry.  For  the 
corporate  world  outside  of  agriculture  has  long  since  been  accustomed  to 
compromising  the  labor  issue. 

On  the  domestic  scene  the  focus  on  commodities  most  amenable  to  mechani- 
zation will  become  increasingly  intensified,  at  least  until  such  gains  are 
erased  by  the  new  logistics  that  emerging  transportation  technology  will  afford. 
Firms  will  concentrate  more  on  seasonal  coordination  of  production  activities 
for  particular  crops  and  diversify  crop  production  to  be  in  a position  to  offer 
a continuous,  broad  selection  of  produce.  To  achieve  such  operational  co- 
ordination will  require  the  abandonment  of  past  labor  policies.  Reliance  on 
casual  labor  will  become  less  and  less  appropriate. 

As  the  pressure  for  adjustment  becomes  more  inexorable,  larger  firms 
will  see  fit  to  organize  teams  of  skilled  production  and  harvesting  technicians 
with  full-time  employee  status.  This  accomplishment  will  help  spell  the  end 
for  a large  number  of  seasonal  and  part-time  jobs  which  for  so  long  have  been 
identified  with  the  fruit  and  vegetable  industry. 


[1]  U.S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture.  F ofieign  AgrteuUuAal  Economic  Report  Mo,  44. 
Economic  Research  Service.  Wash.,D.C.;  Government  Printing  Office, 
June,  1968. 
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THE  RESOURCE  MIX  - A MICHIGAN  CASE  STUDY 
A.  Frank  Bordeaux,  Jr. 

Fruit  producers  have  not  shared  in  the  general  technological  advancement 
in  production  of  farm  products  to  the  same  extent  that  producers  of  other 
crops  have.  The  index  of  farm  production  per  man-hour  for  fruits  and  nuts 
has  shown  the  smallest  increase  in  the  last  10  years  of  any  category  of  crops, 
with  an  increase  to  ?n  index  of  109  in  1967  from  an  index  of  100  in  1957-59. 

In  contrast,  the  most  dramatic  change  was  in  feed  grains  where  the  index  moved 
from  100  in  1957-59  to  218  in  1967  [7].  This  obvious  lag  in  productivity 
advancement  in  fruit  production  was  one  of  the  stimuli  for  the  research  project 
from  which  this  paper  is  derived, 

T.'e  reseaich  project  was  designed  to  accomplish  the  following  objectives! 

(1)  to  obtain  bench-mark  data  on  labor  and  machinery  use  on  Michigan  fruit 
farms;  (2)  to  evaluate  the  productivity  of  resources  used  on  Michigan  fruit 
farms;  and  (3)  to  evaluate  the  impact  of  adopting  newer  technologies  on  the 
use  of  capital  and  labor  in  fruit  enterprises.  Some  highlights  of  findings 
relative  to  the  first  two  objectives  will  be  mentioned,  but  findings  relative 
to  the  third  objective  constitute  the  main  thrust  of  the  paper.* 

A field  questionnaire  was  used  in  20  western  Michigan  counties  to  obtain 
data  from  258  fruit  growers  concerning  their  1966  production  practices.  This 
constituted  the  basic  source  of  data  for  the  completion  of  objectives  (1)  and 

(2)  above.  Additional  data  from  other  sources  was  used  to  achieve  the  third 
objective  [1], 

Discussion  will  be  confined  to  the  research  on  apples  and  tart  cherries 
which  are  important  fruit  crops  in  Michigan.  In  terms  of  importance  in  total 
United  States  production,  Michigan  farmers  had  the  following  rankings  in  1966 
when  the  study  was  initiated:  apples,  third  with  $25  million  production; 
tart  cherries,  first  with  $15  million  production  [5,  p,  8,  16]. 

Observed  labor  Use  Patterns 

In  order  to  determine  the  labor  use  pattern  of  apple  and  tart  cherry 
producers,  data  on  the  production  of  these  fruits  were  recorded  for  blocks 
of  apple  and  cherry  orchards  on  the  survey  farms.  The  data  obtained  for 
apples  and  tart  cherries  consisted  of  inputs  of  labor  and  machinery  used  in 
the  operations  incurred  in  production  of  the  respective  fruit.  The  data  were 
limited  to  reasonably  homogeneous  blocks  of  bearing  apple  or  tart  cherry 
orchards. 

Seventy-seven  usable  apple  schedules  were  obtained  in  the  combined 
Area  Farm  and  Large  Farm  samples.  Sixty-eight  usable  tart  cherry  schedules 
were  also  obtained.  The  operations  performed  in  the  production  of  the  fruits 

*This  paper  draws  on  research  conducted  at  Michigan  State  University  in 
cooperation  with  the  Farm  Production  Economics  Division,  USDA, 
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were  divided  into  5 major  categories  for  purposes  of  analysis.  The  5 categories 
were:  pruning;  tillage;  spraying;  harvesting;  and  miscellaneous. 

The  most  labor-intensive  operations  in  apple  production  were  the  pruning 
and  harvesting  operations.  The  pruning  operation  accounted  for  13%  of  the 
hired  labor  expenditures  and  37%  of  family  labor  use  (Table  1).  The  most 
concentrated  use  of  labor  occurred  in  the  harvest  operation  which  accounted 
for  82%  of  the  total  labor  expenditures  in  apple  production.  The  labor 
expenditure  of  $117.74  per  acre  was  over  four  times  as  large  as  the  combined 
labor  expenditures  of  all  other  operations.  Labor  use  of  this  magnitude 
indicated  a potential  source  of  savings  through  reduced  labor  use. 

Similar  analysis  was  performed  on  the  tart  cherry  production  data 
(Table  2),  There,  again,  the  pruning  and  harvesting  operations  accounted 
for  most  of  the  hired  labor  used.  The  harvest  operation  accounted  for  93%  of 
the  total  hired  labor  expenditures  and  36%  of  all  family  labor  use.  This 
amounted  to  $124  hired  labor  expenditures  per  acre  of  fruit  and  4.46  hours  of 
family  labor  use,  The  pruning  operation  required  5%  of  the  hired  labor 
expenditures  and  36%  of  all  family  labor  use. 

The  survey  data  established  the  relatively  large  magnitude  of  the 
expenditures  for  hired  labor  in  the  harvest  operation  in  producing  these  two 
fruits,  The  survey  data  established  the  relatively  large  magnitude  of  the 
expenditures  for  hired  labor  in  the  harvest  operation  in  producing  these  two 
fruits.  The  importance  of  adopting  labor-saving  technologies  in  the  pruning 
and  harvest  operations  to  reduce  production  costs  is  quit,  evident. 


Table  1,  Quantities  of  Labor  and  Machinery  Inputs  Used  per  Acre  in  Major 
Operations  Performed  in  Apple  Production  on  77  Farms  in  1966* 

Input  Category 

Operation 

Machinery 

Hired 

Family 

Costs0 

Labor 

Expenditures 

Labor 

(dollars) 

(dollars) 

(hours) 

Pruning 

10.76 

17.83 

5.44 

Tillage 

6,20 

1.69 

0.80 

Spraying 

28,88 

3.01 

2.26 

Harvest 

30.88 

117.74 

5.15 

Miscellaneous 

1.98 

3,36 

0.64 

aAverage  production  of  372  bushels  per  acre  on  average  acreage  of  64.5 
acres. 


Machinery  cost  estimate  obtained  by  valuing  one  hour's  use  of  $1,000  value 
of  machinery  at  $2  [1,  p.  36". 


Resource  Productivity 

Production  function  analysis  was  used  in  order  to  determine  the  produc- 
tivity of  resources  used  in  apple  and  tart  cherry  production  [1].  Extremes  of 
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production  techniques  which  ranged  from  very  labor-intensive,  nonmechanized 
techniques  to  highly  mechanized  techniques  requiring  low  labor  inputs  were 
observed  in  the  sample.  This  range  or  production  techniques  appeared  to  give 
the  variability  necessary  for  the  fitting  of  production  functions. 


Table  2.  Quantities  of  Labor  ?nd  Machinery  Inputs  used  per  Acre  in  Major 
Operations  Performed  in  Cherry  Production  on  68  Farms  in  1966a 


Operation 

Irput  Category 

Machinery 

Costsb 

Hired 

Labor 

Expenditures 

Family 

Labor. 

(dollars) 

(dollars) 

(hours) 

Pruning 

7,64 

7.04 

4.65 

Tillage 

13.32 

2.19 

1.77 

Spraying 

15.24 

0.99 

1.25 

Harvest 

50,30 

124.00 

4.46 

Miscellaneous 

1.34 

0.52 

0.35 

Average  production  of  1.90  tons  per  acre  on  average  acreage  of  35.18 
acres . 

Machinery  cost  estimate  obtained  by  valuing  one  hour's  use  of  $1,000 
value  of  machinery  at  $2, 


Equations  were  successfully  fitted  at  the  enterprise  level  and  for  two 
major  operations  within  the  enterprise;  i.e.,  pruning  and  harvesting.  Cobb- 
Douglass  production  functions  were  used  for  the  regression  fittings.  There 
were  77  observations  for  the  apple  functions  and  68  observations  for  the 
cherry  functions.  Satisfactory  production  functions  could  not  be  developed 
for  the  tillage  and  spraying  operations  from  the  survey  data.  The  high  cor- 
relations between  the  categories  of  inputs  indicated  that  the  inputs  were 
basically  complements  or  substitutes  in  the  production  process.  It  was 
also  difficult  to  specify  an  appropriate  independent  variable  (output)  for 
the  production  fitting.  For  these  reasons  no  production  functions  were 
reported  for  the  tillage  and  spraying  operations. 

Independent  v v'ables  included  in  the  equations  were  machinery  use, 
hired  labor,  family  labor,  expenditures  for  custom  work,  and  numbers  of  trees. 
Attention  will  be  focused  on  machinery  use  and  hired  labor  as  the  capital 
and  labor  inputs  with  the  greatest  potential  Tor  substitution  in  the  p.oduction 
process. 

The  independent  variables,  machinery  use  and  hired  labor,  were  found  to 
have  the  greatest  explanatory  power  and  were  significant  in  every  apple  produc- 
tion function  in  which  they  were  used.  Isoquants  were  derived  from  the 
production  functions.  For  apple  production,  isoquant  relationships  between 
hired  labor  and  machinery  use  indicated  substantial  increases  in  machinery 
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use  accompanied  by  decrease  in  hired  labor  use  in  order  to  reach  the  least 
cost  combination  of  the  two  resources  in  the  enterprise,  harvest,  and  pruning 
operation  production  functions. 

Similarly,  machinery  use  and  hired  labor  also  had  the  greatest  explana- 
tory power  in  the  tart  cherry  production  functions.  These  two  variables  were 
significant  in  every  tart  cherry  production  function  in  which  they  were  used. 

Examination  of  isoquant  relationships  between  hired  labor  and  machinery 
use  indicated  substantial  increases  in  machinery  use  accompanied  by  decreases 
in  hired  labor  use  in  order  to  reach  the  least  cost  combination  of  the  two 
sources  for  the  tart  cherry  enterprise  and  harvest  operation  functions.  In 
the  pruning  operation  there  was  no  change  indicated  from  the  observed  mean 
combinations  of  machinery  use  and  hired  labor. 

On  the  basis  of  this  analysis  for  a cross  section  of  Michigan  fruit 
farms,  it  appeared  that  there  were  potential  profitable  labor-saving  adjust- 
ments which  could  be  made.  These  adjustments  would  involve  the  substitution 
of  machinery  capital  for  hired  labor  in  the  production  process. 

Potential  Adjustments  in  Enterprise  Organization 

As  discussed  earlier,  the  data  obtained  in  the  survey  of  Michigan  fruit 
producers  indicated  that  large  quantities  of  hired  labor  were  used  in  the 
production  of  apples  and  tart  cherries  on  Michigan  farms.  More  specifically, 
the  combined  harvest  and  pruning  operations  accounted  for  95  and  %%  of  the 
total  hired  labor  expenditure  in  apple  and  tart  cherry  production  respectively. 
Obviously  the  potential  for  reducing  production  costs  through  labor  replacement 
was  greatest  in  these  two  operations. 

Production  function  analysis  for  the  sample  also  indicated  that  increased 
machinery  use  could  be  substituted  for  hired  labor  in  the  production  process 
to  reach  a least  cost  combination  of  inputs.  The  problem  still  remained  of 
determining  what  form  of  machinery  could  be  adopted  on  the  individual  farm. 

This  involved  taking  the  technical  productivity  coefficients  of  the  individual 
machines  and  integrating  them  into  the  total  enterprise  production  process. 
Partial  budgeting  techniques  were  employed  on  representative  apple  and  tart 
cherry  enterprises  to  evaluate  the  potential  labor  adjustments.  Data  obtained 
in  the  survey  were  combined  with  data  from  other  sources  to  develop  the  budgets 
for  each  fruit. 

Apple  Enterprise  Adjustment  Possibilities 

The  apple  production  function  analysis  previously  described  indicated 
there  was  substantial  potential  for  substituting  machinery  use  for  hired  labor 
in  the  production  process.  In  the  enterprise,  pruning,  and  harvesting  functions 
the  least  cost  combination  of  machinery  use  and  hired  labor  for  producing 
apples  indicated  movement  along  the  isoquant  from  the  observed  mean  combination 
of  machinery  use  and  hired  labor  to  a combination  of  more  machinery  use  and 
less  hired  labor  to  perform  the  operations  in  apple  production. 
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In  order  to  evaluate  the  potential  for  reduction  of  labor  use  in  apple 
production,  four  basic  budgets  for  apple  production  were  constructed  [1,  ch.  V], 
The  impact  on  production  costs  of  increasing  labor  costs  in  each  budget  was 
examined. 

Production  techniques  that  are  approximately  the  same  as  those  currently 
used  in  apple  production  on  the  majority  of  fruit  farms  in  Michigan  were 
assumed  for  the  standard  apple  enterprise  budgets  (Budgets  I-A,  II-A,  V-A,  and 

VI- A),  Budgets  I-A  and  V-A  assumed  no  mechanical  pruning  and  Budgets  II-A  and 

VII- A  assumed  mechanical  pruning.  The  advanced  enterprise  budgets  (Budgets 
III-A,  IV-A,  VII-A,  and  VIII -A)  assume  the  use  of  some  labor-saving  production 
techniques  that  are  available  at  the  current  time  and  a mechanical  apple 
harvester  of  the  type  developed  at  Cornell  University  which  may  be  available 
in  1969  or  1970  on  a commercial  basis,  In  Budgets  III-A  and  VII-A  the  total 
depreciation  and  interest  cost  of  the  mechanical  harvester  is  allocated  to 
the  apple  enterprise,  In  Budgets  IV-A  and  VIII-A  the  harvester  is  assumed 

to  be  adopted  to  multicrop  harvesting  and  only  one-half  of  the  interest  and 
depreciation  costs  are  borne  by  the  apple  enterprise, 

The  mechanical  harvester  was  included  because  it  has  the  greatest 
potential  for  reducing  labor  inputs  in  apple  production,  Examination  of 
these  budgets  gives  an  indication  of  the  potential  for  adjustments  in  apple 
enterprises  in  1969-1970,  The  budgets  compare  the  relative  profitability  of 
continuing  essentially  the  present  technologies  and  adopting  the  newest 
techniques  of  production. 

Production  costs  were  determined  for  two  basic  farm  situations  of  25 
acres  and  70  acres  of  apple  orchard.  These  appeared  to  be  representative  of 
small  and  large  apple  farms  in  light  of  previous  research  [4,  p.  11],  Two 
basic  wage  levels  of  $1,50  and  $2  per  hour  were  assumed  to  evaluate  the 
impact  of  higher  wage  levels  in  the  relative  profitability  of  the  budgets. 

With  the  25  acre  apple  orchard,  standard  production  techniques  plus 
mechanical  pruning  (Budget  II-A)  gave  the  highest  net  return  per  acre  at  both 
the  $1.50  and  $2  wage  levels  (Table  3).  Although  labor  costs  with  advanced 
techniques  (Budgets  III-A  and  IV-A)  increase  relatively  less  than  labor  costs 
with  standard  techniques,  they  were  not  small  enough  to  totally  offset  the 
larger  fixed  costs  associated  with  the  advanced  techniques— and  the  lower 
price  assumed  for  mechanically  harvested  apples  (87*  of  hand  harvested  apple 
prices), 

It*was  concluded  that  a farmer  with  25  acres  of  apple  orchard  and  a total 
of  60  acres  of  bearing  fruit  could  not  profitably  adopt  the  advanced  production 
techniques  including  the  mechanical  harvester  if  he  operated  the  harvester  only 
on  his  own  acreage. 

Budgeting  results  for  70  acres  of  apple  orchard  (Budgets  V-A,  VI-A,  VIT-A, 
and  VII I-A ) gave  results  similar  to  those  obtained  w*th  25  acres  of  apples 
(Table  4).  Net  revenue  was  lower  at  both  $1.50  and  $2  wage  levels  with  the 
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package  of  advanced  techniques  which  included  mechanical  harvesting.  At  the 
$1.50  basic  wage  level,  the  difference  in  net  revenue  was  $24.03  per  acre  less 
for  advanced  techniques  which  included  mechanical  harvesting  (Budget  VIII-A) 
than  for  hand  harvesting  (Budget  VI-A).  Increasing  the  regular  wage  to  $2  per 
hour  decreased  the  difference  in  net  return  to  $4.17  per  acre  less  for  advanced 
techniques.  Even  though  the  advanced  production  techniques  had  much  lower  labor 
costs,  they  were  slightly  less  profitable  than  standard  production  techniques 
after  allocating  one-half  of  the  depreciation  and  interest  cost  of  the  mechanical 
harvester  to  othjr  fruits  on  the  farm.  Given  this  narrow  difference  in  net 
revenue,  and  the  relative  ease  of  managing  a crew  of  4 workers  with  the  mech- 
anical harvester  in  contrast  to  obtaining  and  managing  a crew  of  30  harvest  . 
"orkers,  many  farmers  would  find  the  mechanical  harvester  an  acceptable 
alternative. 

To  be  profitable,  advanced  production  techniques  which  include  the  mech- 
anical harvester  must  have  lower  fixed  costs  per  acre.  Fixed  cost  allocated 
per  acre  of  apples  can  be  reduced  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  ways:  (1) 
expansion  of  the  apple  acreage  on  the  farm;  (2)  performing  custom  harvesting 
for  other  apple  growers;  and  (3)  using  the  mechanical  harvester  for  other 
crops  such  as  tart  cherries,  sweet  cherries,  and  plums. 

Of  the  three  alternatives,  the  adaptation  to  other  crops  on  the  same 
farm  appears  to  be  the  most  promising.  Tart  cherries  and  plums  are  already 
being  mechanically  harvested  with  machines  that  cost  approximately  one-half 
the  price  of  the  apple  harvester.  While  the  apple  harvester  may  be  "over 
engineered"  for  the  requirement  of  cherry  harvesting,  it  has  been  used  success- 
fully for  harvesting  cherries  on  a limited  basis. 

Expanding  apple  acreage  on  the  farm  would  require  several  years  before 
the  trees  were  of  bearing  age.  This  would  also  require  additional  capital 
investment  which  might  limit  the  ability  of  the  grower  to  invest  in  a mechanical 
harvester.  Custom  harvesting  apples  for  other  growers  In  the  immediate  area 
presents  the  problem  of  harvest  timing.  The  simultaneous  ripening  of  the  owner's 
crop  and  that  of  surrounding  growers  would  limit  the  time  available  to  the 
grower  for  custom  harvesting  after  harvesting  his  own  crop.  It  appears  that 
many  farmers  would  find  some  combination  of  ways  to  reduce  these  fixed  costs 
in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  reduced  labor  requirements. 

Tart  Cherry  Enterprise  Adjustment  Possibilities 

Tart  cherry  production  function  analysts,  as  previously  described, 
indicated  there  was  substantial  potential  for  substituting  machinery  use  for 
hired  labor  In  the  production  process.  This  was  true  in  the  enterprise  function 
and  harvesting  function.  In  each  of  these  functions  the  least  cost  combination 
of  machinery  use  and  hired  labor  for  producing  tart  cherries  indicated  movement 
along  the  Isoquant  from  the  observed  mean  combinations  of  machinery  use  and 
hired  labor  to  a combination  of  more  machinery  use  and  less  hired  labor  to 
perform  the  operations  in  tart  cherry  production. 
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In  order  to  evaluate  the  potential  for  adjustment  in  tart  cherry  produc- 
tion, two  basic  partial  budgets  for  tart  cherry  production  were  constructed  [1, 
ch.  VI].  Production  techniques  that  are  approximately  the  same  as  those  used 
in  tart  cherry  production  on  the  majority  of  fruit  farms  in  Michigan  were 
assumed  for  the  standard  enterprise  budget  (Budget  I-C).  The  advanced  enter- 
prise budget  (Budget  II-C)  assumes  the  use  of  labor-saving  production  techniques 
which  are  available  to  a limited  extent  to  cherry  farmers  at  the  present  time. 

All  of  these  labor-saving  techniques  are  not  usually  found  in  combination  on 
the  same  farm  at  the  present  time,  however  [1,  p.  129].  The  mechanical  cherry 
harvester  represents  the  largest  capital  expenditure  item  among  the  labor- 
replacing machinery. 

These  two  budgets  illustrate  the  range  of  adjustment  possibilities  that 
growers  will  face  by  1969-70,  The  impact  of  Increasing  labor  costs  on  produc- 
tion costs  in  each  budget  is  examined. 

The  basic  farm  situation  assumed  for  the  two  budgets  Is  the  same.  The 
farm  had  60  acres  of  bearing  fruit,  35  of  which  are  tart  cherries.  This  was 
thought  to  be  a representative  farm  for  study,  based  on  previous  research  [4,  p.ll], 
The  25  acres  of  fruit  remaining  on  the  farm  is  assumed  to  be  composed 
primal  ily  of  apples  and  one  or  more  other  fruits.  All  machinery  which  is  not 
specialized  to  cherry  production  Is  budgeted  to  reflect  use  In  the  other  fruit 
enterprises  by  allocation  of  fixed  costs  according  to  the  proportion  of  the 
total  fruit  acreage  (58%)  which  Is  cherry  orchard. 

In  Budget  II-C,  (Table  5)  the  cash  wage  level  is  assumed  to  be  $1.50  per 
hour  for  hired  labor,  with  the  exception  of  the  supervisor  of  the  mechanical 
harvesting  crew  who  receives  $2.50  per  hour.  The  reduction  in  expenditures 
on  labor  in  harvesting  and  pruning  operations  from  those  in  Budget  I-C  Is 
rather  large  (Table  5).  Harvesting  and  pruning  operations  require  $70.65  lat;r 
expenditures  as  contrasted  with  $321,82  for  Budget  I-C.  The  $54.35  spent  on 
harvest  labor  in  Budget  II-C  Is  approximately  one-fifth  as  large  as  the  $294.11 
spent  In  Budget  II-C,  Part  of  the  large  savings  in  labor  expenditure  is  offset 
by  increased  machinery  depreciation  and  Interest  costs.  Fixed  costs  are 
$128,41  per  acre  In  Budget  II-C  and  $38,06  per  acre  in  Budget  I-C,  This  In- 
crease in  fixed  costs  is  not  enough  to  offset  the  large  decrease  in  labor 
expenditures,  however.  Total  production  costs  are  $311.46  in  Budget  II-C. 

Assuming  a 5%  loss  In  total  revenue  due  to  field  loss  of  the  harvester  and 
possible  reduction  in  grade,  we  have  total  revenue  of  $661.20  with  mechanical 
harvesting.  This  leaves  a net  return  of  $349.74  for  Budget  II-C, 

With  the  assumption  of  $1,50  wage  levels  In  1970  for  labor  used  in  tart 
cherry  production,  the  net  revenue  for  the  advanced  production  practices 
(Budget” I I-C)  Is  $103.72  per  acre  greater  than  net  revenue  from  Budget  I-C  for 
the  same  production  per  acre  (Table  5), 

A $2  per  hour  wage  would  result  In  an  even  greater  difference  in  net 
revenue  for  the  two  budgets  under  consideration.  Labor  costs  would  increase 
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by  $115.07  per  acre  with  standard  production  techniques  (Table  5).  With  ad- 
vanced production  techniques  labor  costs  increase  by  $26.91.  This  gives  a net 
revenue  difference  of  $191,28  per  acre  in  favor  of  the  advanced  production 
techniques  of  Budget  II-C. 

It  becomes  apparent  that  as  the  wage  level  increases  the  difference  in 
net  income  from  the  two  basic  budgets  increases  for  a given  level  of  production. 
This  is  due  to  the  large  use  of  labor  in  pruning  and  harvesting  operations  in 
Budget  I-C  relative  to  Budget  II-C. 


Table  5.  Costs  and  Returns  per  Acre  from  Tart  Cherry  Production  with 
Standard  and  Advanced  Practices  for  Two  Alternative  Wage  Level s* 

$1.50  Wage  Level 

$2.00  Wage  Level 

Item 

standard  Advanced 

Production  Production 

Techniques  Techniques 

Budget  I-C  Budget  II-C 

Standard  Advanced 

Production  Production 

Techniques  Techniques 

Budget  I-C  Budget  II-C 

(Dollars) 

(Dollars) 

(Dollars) 

(Dollars) 

Variable  expenses 

Labor 

344.23 

85.31 

459.30 

112.22 

Nonlabor 

67.69 

97.74 

67.69 

97.74 

Total 

411.92 

183.05 

526.99 

209.96 

Fixed  expenses 
Depreciation 

and  Interest 

38,06 

128.41 

38.06 

128.41 

Total  expenses 

449,98 

311.46 

565.06 

338.37 

Total  revenue 

696.00 

661.20 

696.00 

661.20 

Net  revenue 

246.02 

349,74 

130.95 

322.83 

Yield  of  4 tons  per  acre  assumed  on  35  acre  orchard. 


In  light  of  the  recent  experience  with  rising  wage  levels  for  workers  on 
Michigan  farms,  It  appears  that  the  Incentive  for  adoption  of  the  advanced 
production  techniques  In  the  form  of  mechanical  pruners  and  mechanical  cherry 
harvesters  will  be  even  greater  In  the  near  future.  Other  factors  such  as  the 
relative  ease  of  acquiring  and  managing  a crew  of  five  workers  to  operate  a 
cherry  harvester  as  opposed  to  a crew  of  thirty  workers  for  hand  harvest  have 
not  been  taken  Into  account  In  the  discussion.  These  considerations  make  the 
advanced  techniques  of  Budget  II-C  appealing  as  an  aid  In  labor  management  In 
addition  to  lowering  production  costs. 

Potential  Labor  Adjustments 

Both  production  function  analysis  and  partial  budgeting  Indicated  adjust- 
ments In  the  proportion  of  hired  labor  and  machinery  use  on  farms  producing 
apples  and  tart  cherries.  What  would  be  the  magnicude  of  the  adjustments  on 
an  Individual  farm  basis?  Also,  what  would  be  the  Implications  for  future  labor 
demand  In  the  fruit  producing  areas  of  Michigan?  Since  the  largest  potential 
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for  labor  reduction  comes  in  the  harvesting  operation,  this  will  be  the  focal 
point  of  the  discussion. 

Apples 

The  budget  analysis  indicated  that  use  of  production  techniques  which 
included  the  mechanical  harvester  was  nearly  as  profitable  {2%  smaller  net 
returns  per  acre)  under  the  specified  conditions  as  standard  techniques  plus 
mechanical  pruning.  Small  changes  In  costs  or  revenue  could  make  it  more 
profitable  to  use  those  techniques  which  include  the  mechanical  harvester.  It 
appears  that  the  purchase  of  an  apple  harvester  with  a multicrop  harvest 
capacity  would  be  a sound  Investment  for  many  farmers.  The  adoption  of  these 
techniques  at  the  individual  farm  level  will  have  an  effect  on  labor  use  at 
the  Industry  (apple  farms  collectively)  level, 

The  reduction  in  workers  required  to  harvest  apples  Is  substantial.  Al- 
though harvest  rates  of  200  bushels  per  hour  have  been  observed  under  experimental 
conditions,  a suctained  rate  of  135  bushels  per  hour  for  a crew  of  four  was 
assumed  to  be  the  rate  attained  by  the  average  farmer  for  budgeting  purposes. 

A crew  of  approximately  17  pickers  would  be  required  to  pick  the  same  quantity 
per  hour  by  hand  If  an  average  productivity  of  8.6  bushels  per  hour,  as  observed 
In  1966  labor  productivity  studies,  was  assumed  [3,  p.  14].  The  labor  require- 
ments are  approximately  one-fourth  as  large  with  mechanical  harvesting  to  obtain 
the  same  picking  rate  per  hour.  Obviously,  any  farmer  who  could  achieve  a 
sustained  rate  of  200  bushels  per  hour  would  reduce  his  labor  cost  per  acre  below 
those  Included  In  the  budgets. 

The  direct  Impact  of  mechanization  on  the  apple  grower  Is  the  substantial 
reduction  In  the  number  of  workers  he  has  to  recruit  and  supervise  during  the 
harvesting  operation.  The  hired  labor  expenditures  of  $117.74  per  acre  were 
02%  of  the  tota1  hired  labor  bill  of  farmers  Interviewed  (Table  1),  Much  less 
of  the  grower's  total  yearly  Input  would  be  concentrated  In  the  harvesting 
operation  with  mechanical  harvesting.  This  would  reduce  the  grower's  dependence 
on  seasonal  labor  and  give  a more  stable  labor  use  pattern.  He  could  better 
utilize  a small  crew  of  full-time  hired  employees  to  perform  most  of  the  opera- 
tions in  apple  production  with  minimal  seasonal  labor  supplementation. 

Total  labor  utilization  In  apple  harvesting  in  Michigan  Is  Illustrated 
by  labor  statistics  of  the  Michigan  Employment  Security  Commission,  For  the 
years  1964-1967  there  were  an  average  of  11,829  workers  employed  in  apple  har- 
vesting at  the  peak  harvest  period  (October  15),  with  sizable  numbers  employed 
from  August  15  to  November  15.  Workers  classified  as  "interstate"  workers  by 
the  Michigan  Employment  Security  Commission  accounted  for  more  than  one-half 
(6,949)  of  the  workers  employed  In  the  peak  period  [1,  p,  121],  Adoption,  of 
mechanical  harvesting  would  reduce  dependence  upon  this  large  quantity  of 
seasonal  migratory  labor  for  apple  harvesting.  If  we  assume  the  ratio  of  one- 
fourth  as  many  harvest  workers  as  previously  needed  on  each  farm  which  adopts 
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mechanical  harvesting,  the  potential  reduction  in  labor  demand  for  the  industry 
is  quite  large.  This  reduction  would  result  in  much  less  dependence  on  large 
numbers  of  migrant  workers. 

Cherries 

Budget  analysis  indicated  that  using  a mechanical  cherry  harvester  increased  . 
net  revenue  per  acre  from  tart  cherry  production  for  the  representative  farm 
firm.  A comparison  of  the  labor  requirements  to  achieve  the  same  harvest  rate 
with  hand  and  mechanical  harvesting  is  made  with  a view  toward  the  potential 
labor  adjustments  that  could  result  from  adoption  of  mechanical  harvesting. 

Timeliness  of  harvest  is  very  important  in  tart  cherry  production.  Since 
cherries  reach  maturity  in  hot  suntner  months,  it  is  essential  to  harvest  them 
before  the  quality  deteriorates  or  some  are  lost  due  to  a windstorm.  In  the 
budget  analysis,  It  was  assumed  that  the  mechanical  harvester  would  harvest 
1,600  pounds  of  tart  cherries  per  hour  (approximately  one-fifth  acre  per  hour) 
with  a crew  of  five  workers  in  an  orchard  with  a four  ton  per  acre  yield.  It 
would  require  35  to  40  workers  to  achieve  the  same  harvest  rate  pr  hour  with 
hand  harvesting.  This  assumes  an  average  picker  productivity  of  1.65  lugs  per 
hour,  which  was  observed  In  picker  productivity  studies  In  1966  [2,  p.  21].  The 
labor  management  problem  Is  reduced  significantly  with  one-seventh  as  large  work 
crew  to  recruit  and  supervise  with  mechanical  harvesting.  Adoption  of  the 
mechanical  harvester  reduces  the  dependency  of  the  farmer  upon  large  amounts  of 
seasonal  labor  for  short  periods  and  makes  It  easier  to  perform  most  of  the 
operations  in  cherry  production  with  a crew  of  regular  hired  workers. 

Statistics  on  labor  use  In  cherry  harvesting  (combined  tart  and  sweet 
cherries)  of  the  Michigan  Employment  Security  Commission  indicate  an  average  of 
36,390  workers  were  employed  at  the  peak  cherry  harvesting  period  (July  31) 
during  the  years  from  1964-1967,  Tart  cherries  average  approximately  four-fifths 
of  total  cherry  production.  "Interstate"  workers  constitute  69X  of  the  seasonal 
work  force  employed  In  cherry  harvesting  [1,  p,  146].  With  the  large  reduction 
in  labor  requirements  accompanying  mechanical  harvesting,  adoption  of  mechanical 
harvesting  by  large  numbers  of  growers  would  reduce  the  demand  for  seasonal 
labor  in  cherry  harvesting.  Each  grower  who  changes  uses  approximately  one- 
seventh  as  many  workers  as  previously  needed.  This  reduction  in  seasonal  labor 
requirements  would  undoubtedly  re-iuce  the  demand  for  "interstate"  workers  since 
local  laborers  could  be  used  supplement  the  regular  hired  workers. 

Implications 

The  harvest  of  Michigan  fruit  has  historically  erected  large  seasonal 
demands  for  labor.  The  employment  pattern  Is  typically:  Increasing  numbers 
of  seasonal  workers  starting  with  strawberry  harvesting  in  June;  seasonal 
employment  reaching  a peak  In  late  July  (70,439  workers  July  31,  1967);  declining 
employment  with  apple  harvest  In  October  and  November  as  the  last  major  employ- 
ment for  seasonal  labor  [6],  Approximately  two-thirds  of  this  peak  seasonal 
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labor  force  has  been  migrant  workers  in  recent  years.  These  workers  typically 
depend  upon  the  successive  maturation  dates  of  the  different  fruits  for  employ- 
ment for  most  of  the  period  from  June  to  October.  This  interdependence  upon 
several  fruit  harvests  for  employment  is  a critical  factor  for  consideration. 

Large  scale  reduction  in  labor  needs  for  the  harvest  of  one  major  fruit 
would  result  in  disruption  of  the  normal  pattern  of  e»\  loyment  for  these  seasonal 
workers.  The  harvest  of  cherries  in  July  has  historically  required  the  largest 
labor  force  of  Michigan  fruit  crops.  This  employment,  along  with  strawberry 
harvesting  in  June,  has  attracted  migrant  workers  to  the  area  who  would  subse- 
quently harvest  other  fruits. 

The  conclusion  reached  after  using  production  function  and  budgeting 
techniques  was  that  many  farmers  can  profitably  employ  further  mechanization 
in  their  production  activities.  Mechanical  harvesters  account  for  the  most, 
dramatic  change  in  labor  use  among  the  mechanical  aids.  It  appears  that  there 
will  be  further  adoption  of  mechanical  harvesters  in  the  near  future.  Adoption 
of  mechanical  harvesters  with  subsequent  reduction  in  seasonal  labor  needs  in 
apple  and  cherry  harvesting  will  also  affect  the  growers  of  other  fruits.  The 
reduction  of  labor  requirements  in  the  harvest  of  an  Important  fruit  such  as 
cherries  in  July  and  apples  in  October  decreases  the  continuous  employment 
available  for  migrants  in  the  area.  This  affects  the  availability  of  labor 
for  harvesting  other  fruits.  This,  In  turn,  intensifies  the  pressure  on  growers 
to  find  labor-replacing  technologies  to  use  In  production  of  fruits  other  than 
cherries  and  apples, 

It  appears  that  continued  reductions  In  labor  demand  in  apple  and  tart 
cherry  production  are  highly  probable  In  light  of  the  research  reported  here. 

The  rate  of  adoption  cannot  be  accurately  predicted,  however.  The  rapidity 
with  which  farmers  change  will  obviously  be  Influenced  by  changes  In  farm  size, 
ownership  patterns,  fruit  prices,,  and  labor  prices  to  mention  a few  of  the  more 
important  variables. 

Although  the  profitability  of  these  changes  has  only  been  Investigated 
for  the  Individual  fanner,  persons  other  than  the  farmer  will  be  affected.  The 
migrant  worker  will  find  his  traditional  work  pattern  disrupted.  The  local 
merchant  who  has  somewhat  apprehensively  looked  forward  to  the  influx  of  migrants 
with  cash  on  every  payday  will  find  a source  of  revenue  dwindling.  Groups 
providing  social  services  will  find  the  need  for  their  services  varying  from 
previous  patterns.  Those  groups  at  the  national  level  who  are  concerned  with 
the  welfare  of  migrant  workers  may  find  that  measures  such  as  minimum  wage 
legislation  are  very  Ineffective  as  welfare  protection  measures  with  rapid 
transition  in  labor  use  patterns  and  possible  subsequent  unemployment  of  migrants. 
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THE  RURAL  MANPOWER  SCENE 


D.  W.  Sturt 


Introduction 


The  rapid  growth  of  the  U.S.  economy,  the  increasing  disparities  between 
the  income  level  of  living  of  the  majority  and  that  of  the  disadvantaged,  and 
the  rising  public  concern  for  the  disadvantaged  bring  more  clearly  into  focus 
the  problems  of  rural  poverty  and  rural  manpower  in  general,  and  more  specifi- 
cally, the  problems  of  farm  labor.  Although  rural  poverty  has  not  shared  in 
the  limelight  afforded  riot  prone  urban  poverty  areas,  the  emerging  awareness 
of  the  significant  relationship  between  rural  poverty  and  rural  manpower 
problems  and  urban  social  and  economic  ills  is  causing  some  rethinking  as  to 
the  necessity  for  tackling  the  causes  of  poverty  as  manifested  in  rural  areas 
rather  than  the  symptoms  of  poverty  as  manifested  after  rural  people  migrate 
to  and  congregate  in  urban  ghetto  complexes. 

At  the  outset  a comment  is  in  order  relative  to  the  U.S.  agricultural 
policy  as  developed  and  implemented  by  the  agricultural  establishment  over 
the  past  century  and  centered  around  the  USDA  and  its  land  grant  affiliates. 
Programs  and  policies  have  been  predicated  upon  the  family  farm  myth  with 
production  efficiency  and  cheap  food  being  its  prime  objective.  The  success 
of  agricultural  technology  in  providing  better  and  cheaper  food  and  fiber  is 
difficult  to  challenge  in  and  of  itself.  Agriculture  has  been  a major  innovator 
in  economic  growth  and  a major  creator  of  the  social  pathology  associated  with 
that  growth.  Much  of  the  human  factor  in  rural  areas,  the  masses  of  people 
released  from  agriculture,  and  the  plight  of  many  in  agriculture  who  did  not 
fit  the  family  farm  prototype  and  were  unpropertied  have  been  ignored.  Indeed, 
programs  and  policies  with  a product  rather  than  people  orientation  have 
served  to  generate  rural  poverty  at  levels  higher  than  those  in  urban  areas. 

Further,  nonagricultural  establishment  agencies  and  organizations  have, 
out  of  deference  to  the  agricultural  establishment,  avoided  entering  the 
service  fray  on  grounds  of  preemption.  Farm  labor  and  rural  manpower  in 
general  are  the  categories  that  have  suffered,  Unpropertied  and  unorganized, 
their  political  voice  and  their  ability  to  attract  services  has  been  minimal. 

Fortunately,  there  are  signs  of  change.  The  nonagricultural  agencies 
and  organizations  are  moving  in  to  fill  the  void.  One  such  move  is  the  recent 
establishment  of  a rural  manpower  service  within  the  U.S,  Department  of  Labor 
The  conscience  of  the  agricultural  establishment  has  been  disturbed  to  the 
extent  that  somewhat  more  concern  for  rural  people  is  in  evidence,  including 
the  farm  worker,  the  low  income  farmer,  and  the  minority  group  fanner.  The 
real  pressure  for  these  changes  have  come  from  society  at  large— in  step  with 
the  poverty  syndrome— that  questions  the  validity  of  macro  decisions  made  on 
the  basis  of  micro  analysis,  that  questions  policy  decisions  with  large-seal^ 
human  consequences  that  are  made  in  ignorance  of  those  consequences. 


Certain  basic  underlying  assumptions  have  been  made  relative  to  farm 
labor  in  the  U.S.  in  the  preparation  of  this  paper.  They  include  the  following 

1.  The  human  factor  in  agricultural  production  and  marketing 

is  critical  to  the  future  growth  and  development  of  the  agri- 
cultural industry. 

2.  Agriculture  has  lost  much  of  its  distinctiveness  relative  to 
nonagriculture,  both  economically,  socially,  and  politically. 

3.  The  hired  farm  labor  component  is  a separate  factor  of  produc- 
tion, responsive  to  a different  set  of  forces,  and  should  be 
viewed  apart  from  operator  and  family  farm  labor. 

The  Structure  of  the  Farm  Labor  Force 

The  size  and  structure  of  the  farm  labor  force  is  complicated,  among 
other  things,  by  the  differences  between  numbers  of  workers  and  man-hours  of 
input,  the  quality  differentiation  among  workers,  and  the  wide  seasona1 
variation  in  employment, 

In  addition,  there  are  statistical  disparities  apparent  in  the  various 
farm  labor  data  series;  i.e,,  the  data  from  the  Statistical  Reporting  Service 
of  the  USDA,  the  Farm  Labor  Service  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  the  U.S. 
Census,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  and  the  Economic  Research  Service  of 
the  USDA,  In  the  Interest  of  consistency,  I have  elected  to  use  the  data 
supplied  by  the  Statistical  Reporting  Service  and  the  Economic  Research  Service 
of  the  USDA  coupled  with  selected  data  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 

The  farm  labor  force  Is  composed  of  farm  operators  and  their  families 
and  hired  farm  workers,  both  year-round  and  seasonal.  The  average  monthly 
employment  on  U.S,  farms  in  1968  was  4,749,000  of  which  3,550,000  were  operator 
and  family  workers  and  1,199,000  were  hired  workers  [6],  Based  on  the  monthly 
averages  for  1968,  hired  labor  made  up  2555  of  the  total  workers  on  farms.  The 
decline  in  total  farm  employment  from  1965  to  1968  was  1535,  the  decline  in 
operator  and  family  workers  being  1435  , and  the  decline  in  hi>ed  workers  being 
1 935.  The  decline  in  labor  Input  on  U.S.  farms  has  been  continuous  as  capital 
substitution  for  labor  and  further  mechanization  has  stepped  up  the  output 
per  worker.  According  to  USDA  preliminary  estimates,  the  farm  output  Index 
(1957-59=100)  indicates  that  per  man-hour  output  increased  from  169  in  1967 
to  176  in  1968,  furthering  a continuous  trend  in  this  direction. 

While  the  total  labor  Inputs  In  farming  have  been  declining,  the  relative 
Importance  of  the  hired  component  has  remained  relatively  unchanged.  Approxi- 
mately one-fourth  of  the  labor  employed  on  farms  is  hired.  The  decline  in  the 
relative  Importance  of  the  seasonal  hired  component  has  been  offset  by  an 
Increase  In  the  relative  importance  of  the  year-round  hired  component,  maintain- 
ing the  position  of  all  hired  workers  In  total  farm  employment.  For  example, 
comparing  yearly  averages  from  1963-65  with  1966-68,  the  data  indicates  that 
the  average  number  of  farm  workers  who  worked  250  days  or  more  declined  only 
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23$.  The  number  of  workers  working  75  to  249  days  declined  193$  and  those 
working  less  than  75  days  declined  133$  [5], 

Monthly  averages  tend  to  be  misleading  in  discussing  farm  labor  numbers. 
Actually,  about  2.9  million  different  people  did  some  work  on  farms  as  hired 
workers  in  1968  (Table  1).  Of  these  1.3  million  or  443$  were  casual  workers 
working  less  than  25  days  in  farm  wage  work,  and  1.0  million  or  362  worked  from 
25  to  150  days  in  farm  wage  work  with  only  0.6  million  or  202  engaged  in  farm 
wage  work  for  150  days  or  more.  The  number  of  year-round  hired  workers,  those 
working  more  than  250  days  per  year  in  farm  wage  work,  was  324,000  in  1968. 

The  large  numbers  of  casual  and  seasonal  workers  in  agriculture  is,  of 
course,  associated  with  the  biological  nature  of  agriculture  and  the  seasonality 
in  its  labor  requirements.  In  addition  to  the  highly  seasonal  demand  for  farm 
workers  there  are  supply  considerations  as  well  that  contribute  to  the  large 
numbers  of  short-time  workers.  The  poor  image  of  farm  work,  the  low  skill 
requirements,  and  the  comparatively  low  wages  are  conducive  to  high  labor  turn- 
over for  some.  For  others,  farm  work  is  a temporary  activity  and  not  their 
major  source  of  income.  In  1968,  only  272  of  the  hired  farm  work  force  listed 
farm  work  as  their  chief  activity.  Some  592  of  the  work  force,  composed  mostly 
of  housewives  and  students,  were  not  in  the  work  force  most  of  the  year. 

Farm  work  is  a young  white  man's  game  and  increasingly  involves  those 
with  nonfarm  residences  [5].  The  median  age  of  farm  workers  in  1968  was  24 
years.  Three-fourths  of  these  workers  were  white  and  male,  with  322  of  the 
workers  between  14  and  17  years  old,  mostly  male,  and  mostly  living  in  nonfarm 
residences.  A comparison  of  residence  among  hired  farm  workers  shows  652  of 
farm  workers  in  1948-49  living  on  farms  and  only  272  of  farm  workers  in  1967-68 
living  on  farms. 

Apart  from  the  numbers  of  workers,  man-hour  requirements  are  worthy  of 
some  consideration.  The  number  of  hours  worked  has  little  relationship  to  the 
number  of  workers  due  to  the  variation  in  length  of  employment.  Also,  the 
man-hours  needed  and  the  man-hours  involved  are  quite  different.  The  under- 
employment of  workers,  in  part  due  to  the  necessity  of  holding  workers  to 
assure  availability  when  they  are  needed,  tends  to  distort  the  actual  manpower 
requirements  as  calculated  on  a per  farm  unit  basis.  As  such,  the  demand  for 
labor  calculated  to  fit  actual  hours  of  work  needed  understates  the  man-hours 
actually  necessary.  Again,  this  is  associated  with  the  nature  of  farm  work 
and,  in  part,  associated  with  farm  labor  supply  considerations. 

Seasonal  Workers 

Seasonal  farm  workers  consist  of  unpaid  family  workers  who  enter  the 
work  force  when  they  are  needed  as  well  as  hired  farm  workers.  Hired  seasonal 
workers  consist  of  migratory  workers  and  nonmigratory  workers,  and  the  distinc- 
tion between  these  two  categories  is  not  always  as  clear  cut  as  it  may  at  first 
appear.  Generally,  workers  that  do  not  work  in  the  same  areas  where  the> 
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usually  reside  are  considered  migrants.  The  degree  of  migrancy  varies  from 
the  worker  who  moves  into  another  county  temporarily  to  harvest  a particular 
crop  to  the  worker  who  moves  from  state  to  state  engaging  in  a variety  of 
farm  jobs  and  working  in  a variety  of  crops.  Many  migrant  farm  labor  oriented 
groups  have  become  frustrated  in  the  semantics  hasseling  often  associated  with 
the  determination  of  migrancy.  Although  some  migrant  workers  are  year-round 
Mred  farm  workers,  most  of  them  work  for  less  than  150  days  per  year  in  farm 
work  and,  as  such,  are  classified  as  seasonal  workers. 

The  numbers  of  migrant  workers  are  declining.  For  many  years  some 
400,000  migrant  workers  were  included  in  the  farm  work  force.  In  1966.  the 
USDA  reported  351,000  migrant  workers,  and  in  1968  they  reported  279,000  migrant 
workers  or  10%  of  the  farm  wage  workers;  and  no  doubt  the  numbers  are  less 
than  that  at  the  present  time  (Table  1), 

Three  migrant  streams  have  been  identified  in  studies  of  farm  migrants, 
although  there  is  considerable  movement  outside  the  traditional  pattern  as 
workers  search  for  jobs.  The  east  coast  stream  starts  in  Florida  and  flows 
up  the  coast  line  to  New  England  (Figure  1).  The  west  coast  stream  emanates 
in  California  and  flows  northward  to  Washington  and  Idaho.  The  midwest  stream 
begins  in  Texas  and  fans  out  over  the  midwest  with  Michigan  being  the  major 
receiving  state,  The  most  heavily  traveled  route  would  appear  to  be  Texas 
through  Arkansas,  Missouri,  and  Illinois  and  into  Indiana,  Michigan,  and  Ohio. 
There  is  a seemingly  infinite  variety  in  movement  as  the  smaller  streams  shift 
from  year  to  year.  While  half  the  migrants  travel  less  than  75  miles  from 
home,  20%  travel  a thousand  miles  or  more  [4], 

Migrant  workers  are  predominantly  male  and  young,  mostly  24  years  old  or 
less  wi tU  an  8.5  median  years  of  schooling  [4],  The  migrant  streams  consist 
of  blacks,  whites,  and  a heavy  contingent  of  Spanish  Americans. 

The  education,  health,  housing,  welfare,  and  other  problems  associated 
with  farm  migrants  is  well  known.  Most  of  these  problems  stem  from  the  fact 
that  our  society,  in  spite  of  its  mobility  prone  characteristic,  is  not  geared 
to  accomnodate  people  on  the  move  in  the  migrant  worker  "sense".  Although 
migrancy  in  and  of  itself  is  not  the  only  problem— other  problems  being  those 
associated  with  disadvantaged  minorities— it  is  the  chief  problem.  The 
proliferation  of  programs  designed  to  help  migrant  workers  and  their  families 
are  a well-meaning  social  response  to  help  migrant  farm  workers  and  their 
families.  The  effectiveness  of  these  programs  appears  to  be  limited,  due 
largely  to  the  recurring  movement  of  these  people.  Solutions  should  be  much 
more  easily  accomplished  when  migrant  workers  have  established  geographical 
community  roots  and  become  socially  integrated  into  the  ongoing  pattern  of 
American  community  life. 

Wages  and  Days  Worked 

In  general,  hired  farm  workers  worked  79  days  in  1968  and  earned  $10.55 
per  day  or  $834  (Table  1).  The  1,6  million  noncasual  workers  worked  an  average 
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Figure  i.  — Major  routes  followed  by  migratory  farmworkers 


| *1966  Manpower  Report,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  p.  129. 


of  135  days  and  earned  $1,434  or  $10.60  per  day  doing  farm  work.  When  combined 
with  nonfarm  wage  work,  yearly  earnings  increased  to  $1,346  for  all  workers 
and  $1,793  for  all  noncasual  workers.  Average  daily  earnings  for  farm  work 
increased  progressively  with  the  number  of  days  worked,  with  casual  workers— 
those  working  less  than  25  days -earning  $8.50  per  day  and  workers  working 
250  days  or  more  earning  $11.60  per  day.  With  nonfarm  wages  for  farm  workers, 
the  pattern  was  not  so  distinct;  however,  daily  earnings  in  nonfarm  work 
ranged  from  $12.85  per  day  for  those  workers  working  from  25  to  74  days  in 
nonfarm  work  to  $15.90  per  day  for  those  workers  working  from  75  to  149  days 
in  nonfarm  work.  The  spread  in  daily  earnings  for  farm  work  was  $3.10,  and 
the  spread  in  daily  earnings  from  nonfarm  work  was  about  the  same. 

Daily  farm  earnings  were  $1.75  higher  for  white  farm  workers  than  for 
nonwhite  workers  and  $2.70  higher  for  male  workers  than  female  workers,  the 
differential  between  white  male  workers  and  nonwhite  female  workers  being 
$3.65  per  day.  Those  workers  who  listed  farm  work  as  their  chief  activity 
showed  daily  average  earnings  of  $11.60  compared  to  $15.65  for  those  who  listed 
nonfarm  work  as  their  chief  activity.  Farm  workers  whose  chief  activity  was 
keeping  house  or  attending  school  showed  daily  average  earnings  of  $7.90  and 
$7.20  per  day,  respectively.  Migratory  workers  earned  $1  more  per  day- than 
nonmigratory  workers  from  farm  wage  work  and  $1.10  more  per  day  from  both  farm 
and  nonfarm  wage  work  combined. 

Farm  vs.  Nonfarm  Wage  Work 

Of  the  2,919,000  workers  who  did  farm  wage  work  in  1968,  37%  also  did 
some  nonfarm  wage  work.  For  those  who  did  farm  wage  work  only,  the  average 
daily  pay  was  $10.65,  and  the  average  yearly  pay  was  $1,025  for  the  96  days 
worked  [5], 

The  1,060,000  workers  who  did  some  nonfarm  wage  work  worked  50  days  at 
farm  work  for  which  they  received  an  average  daily  pay  of  $10.05  or  $503  per 
year  not  including  perquisites  provided.  These  workers  received  $14  per  day 
or  $1,400  per  year  for  their  nonfarm  worn  and  worked  100  days.  The  total  days 
worked  was  150. 

When  one  considers  perquisites,  which  are  often  provided  in  farm  employ- 
ment and  usually  not  provided  in  nonfarm  employment,  the  relatively  small 
differential  between  earnings  in  farm  and  nonfarm  work  is  worthy  of  special 
note.  The  same  workers  with  the  same  skills  working  in  both  farm  and  nonfarm 
work  have  apparently  been  unable  to  comnand  the  higher  wages  usually  associated 
with  nonfarm  employment.  It  suggests  the  low  earnings  of  these  workers  may 
well  be  determined  by  some  factor  not  associated  with  the  farm  labor  market 
alone. 

Unemployment  rates  for  farm  labor  tend  to  run  considerably  higher  than 
those  for  all  workers.  In  1968,  for  example,  the  unemployment  rate  for  farm 
workers  as  shown  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  was  6.3%,  while  the  unemployment 
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rate  for  all  workers  .was  3.635  [6],  Unemployment  Is  closely  associated  with 
the  seasonal  nature  of  many  agricultural  jobs,  of  course.  An  unemployed 
worker  becomes  an  unemployed  farm  worker  If  his  last  job  was  in  farm  work. 

Some  Supply  Considerations 

Supply  or  demand  analysis  relative  to  the  farm  work  force,  if  it  Is  to 
be  meaningful,  must  consider:  (1)  the  spectrum  of  skills  required  and  available; 
(2)  the  seasonality  of  requirements  and  the  availability  of  workers  at  specific 
times;  and  (3)  the  geographical  location  of  workers  and  job  opportunities. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  strangest  paradoxes  in  agriculture  today  is  the  shortage 
of  farm  labor  amidst  the  surpluses  of  people  in  agriculture  and  in  rural  areas. 

It  is  misleading  to  look  at  the  farm  labor  supply  (or  demand)  in  the  aggregate 
only.  Most  of  the  problems  associated  with  farm  labor  supply  today  become 
apparent  only  when  we  disaggregate  the  farm  labor  supply.  Disaggregation  leads 
us  to  analyze  what  workers  are  available,  at  what  time  and  for  how  long,  what 
skills  and  attitudes  they  possess,  as  well  as  the  complex  of  considerations 
which  deter  or  encourage  a worker  or  group  of  workers  to  reject  or  accept 
employment. 

Certainly  farm  labor  supply  is  a function  of  wages  (or  the  wage  package) 
as  well  as  nonfarm  employment  opportunities  and  unemployment  levels  n the 
nonfarm  sector;  however,  this  is  not  the  whole  story.  Supply  is  also  a function 
of  employer  recruitment  practices,  labor  management,  and  the  work  environment 
coupled  with  the  societal  image  of  farm  work;  and  farm  employers  would  do  well 
to  recognize  these  factors  in  approaching  the  solution  of  farm  labor  supply 
problems. 

Recruitment  and  Planning 

Recruitment  and  planning  are  essential  ingredients  In  obtaining  an 
adequate  labor  force.  Many  farmers  have  not  recognized  the  need  for  doing 
their  own  recruitment.  Led  by  the  hand  for  years  by  the  Farm  Labor  Service 
and  basking  in  the  abundance  of  a seemingly  unlimited  supply  of  workers, 
including  foreign  workers,  farm  employers  have  felt  little  need  for  aggressive 
recruitment  or  recruitment  at  all. 

Planning  is  also  a basic  essential  to  obtaining  an  adequate  supply  of 
farm  labor.  An  accurate  assessment  of  needs  with  due  recognition  to  the  all 
important  seasonality  factor  have  proved  most  useful  to  farmers  in  general, 
particularly  those  who  work  in  conjunction  with  various  agencies  to  obtain 
their  Tabor  supplies.  A farm  labor  profile  specifying  needs  by  skills  and 
days  has  proven  a most  useful  approach  for  us  in  Michigan,  Similarly,  more 
effective  planning  at  the  corrmunity,  county,  and  regional  levels  should  result 
In  fuller  employment  for  the  farm  work  force  through  a better  distribution  , 
of  workers. 
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Better  Use  of  Existing  Farm  Labor  Supply 

Employers  need  to  explore  new  avenues  for  making  better  us.  'f  the 
existing  supply  of  farm  workers— both  year-round  and  seasonal  wo»..ors.  Young 
people,  available  during  the  summer,  and  women  provide  employment  possibilities 
that  have  not  been  fully  utilized.  Further,  a breakdown  of  jobs  by  specific 
tasks  could  lead  to  better  labor  use  and  broaden  the  employment  horizons  of 
some  employers.  It  may  mean  that  a worker  formerly  believed  to  be  unemployable 
could  be  Incorporated  In  the  farm  work  force.  A task  breakdown  also  lends 
Itself  to  more  accurately  matching  the  skills  required  for  the  time  required 
with  available  workers.  For  example,  a task  analysis  may  lead  to  employing  a 
highly  skilled  mechanic  on  vacation  from  his  nonfarm  job  for  10  days  during 
the  harvesting  season. 

Discrimination 

Our  society  assigns  a low  sU*v,»  to  hired  farm  employment.  Accordingly, 
reverse  discrimination,  or  employer  discrimination,  Influences  the  availability 
of  labor  to  farm  employers  and  Is  a vital  supply  consideration.  Farmers  from 
small  or  Inefficient  units,  many  of  whom  would  earn  more  Income  by  working  for 
another  farmer,  seldom  are  willing  to  do  so.  In  general,  our  land  grant 
institutions  and  the  agricultural  establishment  have  tended  to  encourage  young 
people  to  place  a high  value  on  farm  ownership  and  operation— farm  ownership 
representing  the  pinnacle  of  the  tenure  ladder.  A forfeiture  of  the  owner- 
operator  role  in  favor  of  the  employee  role  generally  does  not  carry  societal 
condonment. 

The  Image  of  the  farm  worker  Is  often  something  less  than  desirable,  and 
It  Is  not  entirely  because  of  the  arduous  nature  of  the  work  or  the  long  hours 
and  low  pay  usually  associated  with  such  farm  employment.  Accordingly,  employ- 
ment services  often  find  It  difficult  to  place  a worker  In  a farm  position 
although  he  may  have  had  farm  experience,  A study  of  hired  workers  on  Michigan 
dairy  farms  by  Charles  Given  and  James  Hundley  of  the  Rural  Manpower  Center 
points  to  the  low  status  of  the  dairy  farm  employee  and  to  the  lack  of  community 
acceptance  of  these  hired  farm  workers  [2]. 

Although  all  farm  employment  tends  to  rank  low  on  the  status  scale,  the 
apparent  hierarchy  places  farm  employment  by  public  institutions  above  farm 
employment  on  large  private  farms,  which  In  turn  is  above  employment  on  small 
private  units. 

In  an  effort  to  change  the  image  of  farm  work  some  employers  refuse  to 
use  the  term  hired  hand  or  even  hired  farm  worker.  Instead  they  use  more 
socially  acceptable  terms  like  production  associate  or  assistant  manager.  In 
spite  of  the  best  efforts  to  counteract  this  Image  reverse  discrimination  will, 
no  doubt,  plague  agricultural  employers  long  after  other  labor  problems  have 
been  solved. 
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Demand  for  Farm  Workers 


The  substitution  of  capital  for  labor  and  the  mechanization  associated 
with  this  substitution  has  resulted  In  drastic  reductions  In  total  farm  labor 
inputs.  The  reduction  In  the  number  of  farm  operators,  family  farm  workers, 
and  hired  workers  is  well  established. 

The  impact  of  mechanization  has  been  uneven  with  some  activities  being 
rapidly  mechanized  and  others  showing  little  progress  In  this  direction.  In 
fruit  and  vegetable  harvesting  the  degree  of  mechanization  Is  determined  by  a 
variety  of  factors,  availability  of  workers,  engineering  and  horticultural 
technology,  various  cost  relationships,  and  the  like.  As  mechanization  has 
expanded  the  patterns  of  employment  have  been  disrupted,  particularly  for 
seasonal  workers  who  move  from  area  to  area  and  crop  to  crop. 

Present  Demand  for  Seasonal  Workers 

The  harvesting  of  fruits  and  vegetables  Is  the  primary  farm  activity 
requiring  large  numbers  of  seasonal  workers.  The  numbers  of  workers  and  the 
month  of  peak  seasonal  employment  In  1968  Is  given  In  Table  2.  Strawberry 


Table  2.  Estimated  Peak  Seasonal  Employment  by  Major  Crop, 
United  States.  1968a 

Crop 

Peak  Seasonal  Employment,  1968 

Number  of  Workersb  Date 

Strawberries 

Tomatoes 

Beans 

Bushberrles 

Apples 

Grapes 

Potatoes 

Cucumbers 

Citrus  fruits 

Peaches 

Cherries 

119,000  June 

84.900  September 

77.900  August 

57,500  July 

57 ,300  October 

53,030  September 

5, ’,6  JO  October 

40.900  August 

42,100  December 

37 ,400  July 

31 ,700  July 

Crops  listed  are  those  In  which  30,000  or  more  seasonal  hired  workers 
were  employed  at  midmonthly  peak. 

Employment  In  all  activities  Including  planting,  cultivating,  and 
harvesting. 

Source;  Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  In-Season  Farm  Labor  Reports  for 
the  15th  of  each  month. 


harvesters  lead  the  group  with  119,000  workers  employed  In  the  peak  month  of 
June,  Tomatoes,  beans,  bushberrles,  apples,  grapes,  potatoes,  cucumbers, 
cltrOs  fruits,  peaches,  and  cherries  all  required  more  than  30,000  workers 
during  the  month  of  peak  employment. 

Migrant  workers,  both  Intrastate  and  Interstate,  provide  much  of  the 
harvest  labor.  The  10  states  employing  move  than  10,000  migrants  during  the 
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month  of  peak  employment  are  shown  in  Table  3,  along  with  the  periods  of  employ- 
ment and  the  month  of  peak  employment.  California  leads  with  6?, 000  workers 
employed  in  September  of  1968,  and  Michigan  was  second  with  40,000  workers 
employed  in  August  of  1968. 


Table  3.  Sta 
at  Peak  Ei 
Em 

tes  Employing  More  than  10,000  Domestic  Migratory  Workers 
nployment  and  Number  of  Workers  Employed,  Periods  of 
ployment,  and  Month  of  Peak  Employment,  1968a 

State 

Peak  Number 
Migrants  Employed 

Periods  of 
Employment 

Peak 

Employment 

California 

62,500 

Jan. -Dec. 

September 

Michigan 

40,000 

Apr. -Nov. 

August 

Florida 

21 ,500 

Jan. -Dec. 

February 

Texas 

19,800 

Jan. -Dec. 

July 

Ohio 

18,500 

May  -Oct. 

September 

New  York 

14,800 

May  -Nov, 

September 

Oregon 

13,300 

Jan. -Dec. 

August 

Oklahoma 

13,000 

Jan. -Dec. 

June 

Washington 

12,500 

Jan. -Dec. 

June 

New  Jersey 

12,100 

Apr, -Nov. 

August 

Migrants  Include  intrastate  and  interstate  workers. 

Source:  Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  U.S,  Dept,  of  Labor. 

Future  Demand  for  Seasonal  Workers 


Worker  requirements  are  rapidly  changing  under  the  impetus  of  mechaniza- 
tion, Beans,  potatoes,  processing  tomatoes,  pickling  cucumbers,  and  many  other 
vegetables  are  destined  to  be  harvested  almost  entirely  by  machines  within  the 
next  few  years.  Most  of  the  cherries  and  bushberries  will  also  be  harvested 
mechanically  by  the  early  1970's,  Peaches,  apples,  and  grapes  show  less 
likelihood  of  extensive  machine  harvesting,  and  strawberries  and  citrus  fruits 
are  the  two  crops  showing  the  least  promise  in  the  application  of  machine 
harvesting. 

The  replacement  of  workers  by  machines  involves  the  creation  of  new  jobs 
as  it  abolishes  old  ones.  Let  us  not  be  misled  by  the  mechanization  myth. 

There  will  still  be  a need  for  seasonal  workers;  the  human  factor  will  still 
be  important  in  agricultural  harvesting.  There  will  be  changes  in  the  demand 
requirements  both  in  quantity  as  well  as  the  skill  requirements. 

The  ratio  of  workers  required  with  machine  harvesting  compared  to  workers 
required  without  machine  harvesting  varies.  The  cherry  shaker  involves  the 
employment  of  approximately  5 workers  where  150  were  hired  previously,  a ratio 
of  1 to  33.  It  would  cppear  that  the  pickling  cucumber  harvester  involves  a 
worker  ratio  of,  perhaps,  1 to  70.  When  the  various  ratios  are  considered, 
the  number  of  workers  employed  in  the  harvesting  of  various  crops  and  other 
factors,  a 5035  decline  in  the  man-hours  required  in  harvesting  fruits  and 
vegetables  does  not  appear  to  be  unlikely  during  the  next  five  years.  However, 
this  is  somewhat  misleading. 
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The  effective  demand  for  workers  will  remain  relatively  unchanged  for 
some  crops;  i.e.,  strawberries.  There  will  be  far  less  complementarity  of 
employment  in  agricultural  harvesting  activities  from  state  to  state  and  crop 
to  crop,  and  the  demand  for  workers  will  involve  fewer  days  of  work.  In  short, 
the  total  seasonality  of  work  will  be  accentuated.  For  example,  most  of  the 
workers  who  were  traditionally  needed  in  Michigan  to  work  in  strawberries, 
and  subsequently  cherries  and  cucumbers,  will  with  mechanization  only  be  * 
needed  for  work  in  strawberries. 

New  jobs  will  be  created  which  require  some  degree  of  mechanical  skill. 

For  a small  percentage  of  seasonal  workers  who  possess  these  skills  there  will 
be  work  opportunities, 

In  addition  reducing  the  number  of  workers  required  mechanization, 
through  its  disruption  of  employment  patterns,  will  increase  the  demand  for 
seasonal  workers  residing  in  local  areas  as  these  jobs  become  less  attractive 
to  migrant  workers,  School  youth  and  housewives  who  reside  in  the  communities 
where  they  are  employed  have  traditionally  provided  a large  part— perhaps  half— 
of  the  work  force,  The  demand  for  these  local  workers  will  increase. 

For  some  migrant  workers,  where  complementary  work  opportunities  can  be 
devised  or  where  special  skills  are  required,  limited  job  opportunities  will 
remain,  The  changes  in  the  demand  pattern  for  all  seasonal  workers,  both  in 
terms  of  numbers  and  skill  requirements,  suggest  the  need  for  further  explora- 
tion of  farm  and  nonfarm  work  combinations  to  overcome  the  serious  agricultural 
employment  problem  due  to  seasonality. 

Mechanization  will  also  increase  the  demand  for  more  highly  skilled  year- 
round  workers  on  all  farms.  The  hired  hand  of  the  past  will  find  fewer  job 
opportunities  unless  he  is  capable  of  coping  with  the  more  sophisticated 
machines  and  methods  employed  on  all  modern  and  increasingly  industrialized 
farms. 

In  short,  the  demand  for  workers  in  fruit  and  vegetable  harvesting 
appears  to  be  strong  for  skilled  year-round  hired  workers,  local  seasonal 
workers  both  skilled  and  unskilled,  and  semi-skilled  migrant  workers,  recog- 
nizing that  the  overall  demand  for  all  workers  in  agriculture  other  than  year- 
round  hired  workers  will  decline  significantly. 

Skills  and  Training 

Many  different  skills  are  required  in  farm  work;  yet  the  generic  term 
"farm  work"  is  applied  to  most  workers.  The  VictionaAy  otf  Occupational  Tlttu 
has  classified  agricultural  jobs,  but  this  has  not  proven  very  helpful  where 
less  specificity  is  needed.  The  lack  of  any  meaningful  and  useful  classification 
of  farm  jobs  has  inhibited  the  development  of  training  programs  -designed  to 
teach  appropriate  skills.  As  mechanization  increases  the  need  for  workers  with 
these  skills  will  increase.  Recruitment  has  also  been  hampered  by  the  lack  of 
adequate  job  descriptions, 
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A classification  should  be  developed  that  includes  the  basic  job  require- 
ments without  losing  its  meaning  in  detail.  Training  programs  could  be 
developed  aroind  this  classification.  Three  basic  points  around  which  a 
classification  might  be  developed  are;  (1)  the  worker  in  relation  to  machines; 
(2)  the  worker  in  relation  to  animals;  and  (3)  the  worker  in  relation  to  people. 
Using  this  sirple  framework  job  descriptions  and  titles  within  each  category 
might  be  developed,  and  training  courses  of  varying  intensity  might  be  devised. 

New  jobs  for  farm  workers  will  emerge  as  mechanization  is  increased,  not 
only  in  machinery  operation  but  also  in  machinery  maintenance  and  repair. 

There  will  be  additional  jobs  in  sorting,  culling,  and  various  packing  operations 
that  will  be  required  as  a result  of  using  machines  for  harvesting  in  lieu  of 
human  hands. 

Training,  both  on  the  job  and  off  the  job,  is  essential  for  most  farm 
workers,  WhMe  some  workers  will  continue  in  farm  work  and  perform  better 
because  of  the  training,  others  will  use  these  newly  acquired  skills  in  nonfarm 
jobs,  Accordingly,  the  transferability  of  skills  is  an  important  consideration 
in  farm  worker  training  programs. 

A basic  problem  in  training  is  the  low  level  of  education  among  farm 
workers.  In  1967  farm  workers  had  a median  of  9 years  of  schooling  compared 
to  12.3  years  of  schooling  for  all  workers.  Further,  it  would  appear  that 
there  has  been  little  change  in  the  level  of  education  of  farm  workers  over 
the  years,  a fact  which  is  attributed  in  part  to  the  shift  of  those  workers 
with  higher  levels  of  education  out  of  farm  work.  Basic  education  becomes  a 
parallel  challenge  to  those  who  would  develop  programs  to  upgrade  worker  skills. 


In  general,  wage  rates  in  the  farm  sector  have  been  less  than  half  those 
in  the  nonfarm  sector.  The  average  factory  production  worker  wage  in  the  U.S. 
in  1968  was  $3.01  per  hour  compared  to  the  average  farm  wage  of  $1.43  per 
hour  [6], 

The  relatively  lower  wages  in  the  farm  sector  of  the  economy  as  compared 
to  wages  in  the  industrial  sector  is  attributed  by  many  agricultural  economists 
to  the  dynamic  disequilibrium  in  the  farm  labor  market.  If  this  were  the  case, 
as  workers  leave  the  farm  sector  and  the  labor  force  is  reduced,  the  returns 
to  those  workers  should  increase  relative  to  the  returns  of  workers  in  the 
nonfarm  sector.  However,  large  movements  of  workers  out  of  the  farm  sector 
have  not  increased  the  relative  wage  position  of  farm  and  nonfarm  workers. 
Indeed,  the  gap  between  the  returns  to  the  workers  in  these  two  groups  continues 
to  widen,  both  absolutely  and  relatively. 

Galloway  suggests  that  there  is  a permanent  relative  income  disparity 
between  Farm  and  nonfarm  workers;  and  as  such,  there  is  dynamic  equilibrium  in 
the  farm  labor  market  [1],  He  suggests  that  there  is  a two-sector  labor  market 
with  essentially  an  inelastic  supply. 


The  Farm  Labor  Market 
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It  would  appear  that  there  is,  in  effect,  a split  labor  market  to  the 
extent  that  there  are  barriers  that  tend  to  separate  the  two.  The  economic 
costs  involved  in  moving  as  well  as  the  many  social  and  psychological  barriers 
to  shifting  into  the  industrial  labor  market  are  major  considerations  for  the 
would-be  migrator.  The  shadow  price  of  industrial  wages,  when  discounted  for 
these  costs  involved  in  moving,  makes  industrial  wages  far  less  attractive. 

More  significantly,  the  quality  of  the  farm  work  force  is  such  that  it 
cannot  comnand  higher  wages.  Actually,  the  wage  worker  in  farm  work  possesses 
a different  skill  level  than  the  wage  worker  in  nonfarm  work,  and  it  is 
increasingly  evident  that  the  skill  level  is  an  important  ingredient  in  deter- 
mining wages.  Unskilled  workers  command  less-in  both  farm  and  nonfarm  work- 
man do  those  workers  who  have  more  to  offer.  The  skill  dimension  is,  in  part, 
the  answer  to  the  wage  differential  between  farm  and  nonfarm  work.  It  is 
supported  by  the  fact  that  farm  wage  workers  doing  both  farm  and  nonfarm  work 
earned  relatively  less  in  nonfarm  work  than  might  have  been  anticipated  from 
sectorial  wage  comparisons.  Further  evidence,  among  others,  is  provided  in 
Hathaway's  study  of  mobility  where  it  was  indicated  that  unskilled  workers  who 
migrated  to  nonfarm  work  earned  less  than  they  had  earned  before  migration  [3]. 
Farm  Workers  and  Rural  to  Urban  Migration 

Any  consideration  of  the  manpower  implications  of  agricultural  technology 
must  take  into  account  the  impact  of  this  technology  upon  rural  to  urban 
migration.  From  1960-66  the  average  annual  net  outmigration  of  the  farm  popula- 
tion in  the  U.S.  was  804,000.  Many  of  these  were  farm  laborers. 

The  hidden  element  in  migration  is  the  back-movement  of  people  who,  for 
a variety  of  reasons,  find  adjustment  difficult.  The  large  back-movement  of 
rural  people  suggests  a high  expenditure  of  economic  and  emotional  energies  as 
those  who  migrate  continue  to  search  for  a way  of  life  that  is  acceptable. 

Mobility  is  highest  among  the  young,  the  healthy,  the  better  educated 
and  skilled,  and  the  unencumbered,  without  families  or  vested  interests. 

These  workers  are  most  likely  to  be  able  to  afford  the  risk  of  failure— 
economically,  socially,  or  psychologically. 

Rural -urban  migration  has  two  forces  operating  simultaneously,  the  puU 
of  nonfarm  opportunities  and  industrial  employment  with  its  ancillary  changes 
in  mode  of  living,  the  attraction  of  the  cities,  and  higher  wages,  either  real 
or  imaginary,  it  is  this  seemingly  positive  force,  voluntary  migration,  that 
has  received  most  attention  in  the  past  from  students  of  migration.  More 
recently  it  has  been  recognized  that  much  of  the  migration  is  indeed  involuntary 
and  that  many  workers  have  been  dispossessed;  they  have  been  pushed  out  of 
agricultural  employment.  This  force  is  recognized  as  the  path,  in  migration, 
and  it  appears  to  be  most  forceful  in  highly  developed  economies  where  large 
numbers  of  workers  are  displaced  as  a result  of  rapid  agricultural  mechaniza- 
tion. This  is  the  case  in  the  U.S.  today;  many  workers  migrate  to  the  cities 
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not  because  it  is  an  attractive  alternative  but  merely  because  it  is  the  only 
alternative  for  employment.  It  is  hypothesised  that  the  pu&h  force  becomes 
increasingly  greater  as  societies  become  more  highly  industrialized  and  more 
highly  developed.  ^ . 


It  would  appear  that  considerable  progress  has  been  made  during  recent 
years  in  sensitizing  farm  employers  to  the  needs  of  workers  and  the  importance 
of  a positive  work  environment  in  recruiting  and  maintaining  a productive  farm 
work  force;  however,  a comparative  look  at  employee-employer  relations  in  the 
nonfarm  sector  indicates  the  massive  effort  needed  in  order  to  upgrade  the 
quality  of  farm  labor  management  on  many  farms.  The  industrialization  of 
agriculture  may  well  bring  greater  managerial  expertise  in  this  area  and  create 
a labor  management  environment  more  nearly  alike  and  more  competitive  with  the 
nonfarm  sector, 

The  importance  of  good  employee-employer  relations  on  fruit  and  vegetable 
farms  is  well  documented  by  the  study  taw  ReZcuUonA  on  Michigan  F/uiit  and 
Vegetable  Fa/ nm6  by  Maurice  Voland,  Charles  Given,  and  William  Vredevoogd,  in 
which  the  authors  point  out  that  the  quality  of  human  relations  is  oftentimes 
more  important  to  workers  than  wages  or  fringe  benefits  [7], 

The  productivity  of  labor  is  partially  a function  of  the  existing  work 
environment  as  perceived  by  the  laborer,  A successful  working  arrangement 
between  management  and  labor  takes  cognizance  of  certain  needs  which  must  be 
fulfilled  if  labor  is  to  be  highly  motivated  and  productive. 

1,  Every  worker  wants  to  be  respected  as  a human  being  and 
someone  with  dignity, 

2,  Most  workers  want  to  accept  responsibility.  It  builds  their 
confidence  and  enhances  their  self-esteem,  While  the  situation 
may  vary  from  worker  to  worker,  the  lack  of  willingness  to 
assign  greater  responsibility  to  workers  is  a problem  in  obtain- 
ing and  keeping  high  quality  labor  in  agriculture.  Every  worker 
has  capacity  for  accepting  responsibility  for  certain  tasks  and 
assignments.  It  is  management's  job  to  seek  out  those  areas 
where  responsibility  might  be  appropriately  assigned, 

3,  Many  workers  want  an  opportunity  to  grow.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  the  more  highly  motivated  individual.  If  farm  employers 
expect  workers  with  growth  potential  to  remain  in  their  employ- 
ment, they  must  provide  opportunities  for  learning  and  growth. 

Growth  has  many  dimensions;  among  them  are  job  title,  community 
acceptance,  and  wages.  The  means  and  measure  of  growth  are 
manifold. 

4,  Workers  need  to  feel  that  they  belong.  Psychologists  tell  us 
that  everyone  has  a basic  desire  to  be  accepted  as  a member  of 
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a group.  Translated  in  the  agricultural  worker-management 
relationship,  this  means  creating  the  kind  of  social 
atmosphere  in  which  the  worker  does  feel  that  he  is  a 
member  of  the  team,  an  important  member  of  the  team, 
and  an  important  member  of  the  community  where  he  lives. 

Management  Sharing. -As  agricultural  operators  seek  new  arrangements  in  order 
to  interest  and  hold  higher  quality  workers,  meaningful  arrangements  to  involve 
workers  and  help  them  grow  and  develop,  some  type  of  management-sharing  may 
well  be  considered.  In  the  continuum  of  decisions  made  by  the  farm  operator 
there  is  considerable  variation  in  the  consequences  which  each  decision  sets 
in  motion.  By  careful  analysis  of  the  worker  and  his  ability  to  contribute, 
workers  could  be  effectively  linked  into  the  decision-making  processes.  Such 
involvement  would,  obviously,  vary  greatly  with  the  worker  and  the  farm 
situation;  but  such  an  approach  is  a step  in  the  direction  of  satisfying  some 
of  the  basic  needs  of  labor. 

Conclusion 

Increasingly  the  sanctity  of  resource  ownership  and  absolute  authority 
in  employment  is  being  questioned  by  those  who  would  contend  that  ownership  is, 
in  fact,  a trusteeship  and  that  employment  includes  certain  rights  and  privi- 
leges for  employees  as  well  as  employers.  In  line  with  this  employers,  both 
public  and  private,  no  longer  operate  in  a vacuum.  Indeed,  they  operate  in  a 
glass  house  with  public  forces  dramatically  influencing  the 'decisions  which 
are  made. 

The  application  of  the  industrial  rules  to  agriculture  is  increasing  in 
momentum.  Legislative  exemptions  for  farm  employers  are  fewer  than  a decade 
ago  with  minimum  wages  and  workmen's  compensation  applying  in  many  employment 
situations.  The  social  pressure  for  removal  of  special  exemptions  for  agri- 
cultural operators  is  apparent.  Along  with  extended  legislative  coverage  for 
farm  workers  both  at  the  state  and  federal  levels,  union  participation  is 
becoming  a reality.  The  impact  of  these  developments  in  terms  of  public  welfare, 
equity,  and  social  justice  needs  further  analysis. 

The  close  interrelationship  between  farm  workers  and  rural  manpower  and 
rural  poverty  provides  a complicated  backdrop  against  which  new  legislation 
and  farm  labor  developments  must  be  analyzed.  While  most  farm  workers  earn 
less  than  $3,000  per  year,  so  do  many  small  operators.  Further,  as  the  skill 
requirements  and  the  wage  requirements  rule  out  the  employment  of  the  residual 
element  in  the  farm  work  force,  extensive  welfare  problems  will  be  created. 

This  colloquium  is  singly  significant  in  that  it  brings  a human  resource 
dimension  to  agricultural  technology,  a dimension  heretofore  absent.  The 
marvels  of  technology  open  the  door  to  a host  of  hunan  problems.  Inadequate 
planning  and  a lack  of  coordination  at  all  levels  of  government  have  left 
serious  human  adjustment  problems  in  their  wake.  It  is  these  human  adjustment 
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problems,  the  manpower  implications  of  mechanization  in  the  harvesting  of 
fruit  and  vegetables,  that  command  our  attention  at  this  colloquium. 
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PEOPLE  AND  MACHINES  - LABOR  IMPLICATIONS 
OF  DEVELOPING  TECHNOLOGY* 

John  R,  Wildermuth  and  William  E,  Martin 

Can  it  be  that  labor,  like  potatoes,  has  become  an  inferior  good? 

—Anonymous 

The  objectives  of  this  paper- -to  indicate  the  process  by  which  labor  is 
displaced  by  machines  and  to  highlight  the  important  features  of  the  resultant 
operator-worker-machine  continuum-open  the  doors  for  a good  deal  of  discretion 
In  subject  matter  development, 

It  would  be  possible,  for  example,  to  "rally  round  the  flag"  and  play 
the  emotional  themes  of  the  importance  of  a healthy  atomistic  agriculture,  of 
the  necessity  of  an  abundant  supply  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  of  the 
impending  doom  to  be  brought  about  by  an  underfed  overpopulation,  The  follow- 
ing statements,  extracted  from  the  report  on  Phase  I of  this  project,  are 
offered  as  witness  to  the  popularity  of  such  appeals: 

Increased  costs  and  lack  of  availability  of  harvesting  labor 
will  restrict  expansion  of  production  of  some  fruit  or  vegetable 
crops  if  mechanical  harvesting  techniques  are  not  available,  In 
some  cases,  the  restrictions  will  be  so  severe  as  to  reduce  the 
acreage  or  even  eliminate  the  crop,  [2,  p.  5], 

High  costs  of  handpicking,  difficulties  in  labor  procure- 
ment,minimum  wage  and  minimum  age  legislation,  social  and  medical 
benefit  programs,  housing-all  of  these  add  to  the  cost-price 
squeeze  which  has  forced  fruit  growers  to  grasp  every  opportunity 
to  reduce  growing,  haryesting,  and  handling  costs,  [4,  p.  687]. 

If  the  grower  makes  a profit,  it  means  that  the  system  Is 
rfric  ent-^nd  we  must  be  efficient,  The  problem  of  feeding  over 
200  million  Americans  and  the  billions  of  people  in  the  world  is 
of  utmost  importance,  [5,  p.  85], 

These  are  only  a few  of  the  statements  and  but  from  one  source  which 
could  have  been  selected  as  representing  one  chain  of  thought  relating  to 
mechanization  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  industry. 

Alternatively,  this  paper  could  converge  on  the  even  more  emotional  but 
less  popular  theme  (at  least  among  the  technologically  oriented)  inherent  in 
the  following  statement: 

, , . the  mechanization  of  agriculture  can  bring  tears  and  heart- 
ache to  thousands  of  unskilled  workers  and  their  families  who 
cannot  by  themselves  solve  their  economic  problem,  [11,  p,  69], 

We  (the  authors)  have  a great  deal  more  sympathy  for  the  second  line  of 
reasoning.  Certainly  the  consequences  of  the  worker's  plight  are  currently 
far  more  important  and  perplexing  than  the  conseevsences  of  relative  changes 
in  the  availability  and  cost  of  selected  fruits  and  vegetables.  For  those  who 
question  the  validity  of  this  assertion,  we  ask  that  you  recall  Watts,  Detroit, 
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the  Poor  People's  March  on  Washington,  and  the  many  other  recent  indications 
that,  notwithstanding  aggregate  welfare  increases,  the  greatest  labor  implica- 
tion of  all  is  the  problem  of  the  widening  gap  between  "those  that  have"  and 
the  "have  nots." 

In  the  past  the  institutions  fostering  agricultural  research,  extension, 
and  education  have  always  sought  to  answer  agricultural  problems  with  the 
"two  blades  of  grass"  philosophy-increases  in  technology  and  economic  efficien- 
cies of  production.  To  us  it  is  painfully  obvious  that  the  old  "two  blades  of 
grass"  philosophy  provides  an  insufficient  if  not  totally  outmoded  basis  for 
preparing  for  the  future.  "Agricultural  research  and  education  including 
agricultural  economists  must  recognize  that  galloping  knowledge  and  technology 
of  production  efficiency  aided  and  abetted  by  them  are  no  longer  sufficient 
solutions— may,  in  fact,  be  exacerbating  the  problems  of  agricultural  and 
rural  life.**  [3,  pp,  8-9], 

Our  discussion  will  show  why  that  statement  by  Kelso  and  Hillman  is 
particularly  relevant  to  the  theme  of  this  conference.  A theoretical  treatment 
of  the  character  of  capital  intensive  technological  change  will  bring  out  the 
major  reasons  for  and  consequences  of  labor's  inevitable  displacement  by 
machinery.  We  will  point  out  that  by  the  very  nature  of  the  mechanization 
process  traditional  approaches  to  the  improvement  of  "labor's  lot"  are  doomed 
to  fail.  Finally  we  will  close  with  a plea  for  policies  and  institutions 
designed  to  combat  social  problems  not  just  in  the  light  of  yesterday's  innova- 
tions but  simultaneously  with  tomorrow's  inventions. 

The  Nature  and  Significance  of  Labor-Saving  Technologies 

Salter  [8]  distinguishes  between  inventions  and  innovations  as  follows. 
Inventions  alter  the  state  of  our  technical  knowledge;  but  it  is  only  when 
they  become  a "best-practice  technique,"  (i,e,,  the  technique  which  with 
regard  to  both  economic  and  technical  conditions  yields  minimum  costs  in  terms 
of  the  production  function  and  relative-factor  prices  at  each  date)  and  are 
put  into  use  that  they  should  be  referred  to  as  an  innovation,  Innovations, 
then,  are  the  vehicles  of  technical  progress. 

Innovations  may  be  classified  as  labor-saving,  capital-saving,  or 
neutral,  depending  upon  whether  they  raise,  lower,  or  leave  unchanged  the 
capital-labor  ratio.  These  three  classifications  can  best  be  conceptualized 
in  terms  of  the  familiar  two  factor  unit  isoquant  diagram  (Figure  1),  Assuming 
constant  relative  prices,  the  most  efficient  combination  of  capital  and  labor 
is  at  point  ap  for  the  old  technology  (Ig)  and  at  point  a^,  a^,  and  a^ 
respectively,  after  the  introduction  of  a labor-saving  (Ij),  capital -saving 
(Ig),  and  neutral  (Ig)  innovation. 

We  will  concentrate  on  innovations  which  involve  the  direct  substitution 
of  capital  for  labor  and  not  discuss  in  detail  the  implications  of  type  I^ 
(capital -saving)  or  type  I^  (neutral)  innovations.  However,  it  should  be  noted 


Figure  1:  An  Illustration  of  the  Various  Types  of  Technological 

Change 
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that  these  two  types  of  technological  change  can  also  lead  to  reductions  In 
labor  use.  For  example,  since  neutral  Innovation  leads  to  unit  savings  In 
both  factors,  the  Induced  output  response,  especially  In  the  face  of  a 
relatively  inelastic  demand,  could  hardly  be  expected  to  result  In  the  level 
of  labor  use  associated  with  operation  at  aQ  on  IQ. 

In  reality,  of  course,  prices  do  not  remain  constant  as  we  have  assumed 
In  Figure  1*  As  In  the  case  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  Industry,  the  advent 
of  labor-saving  innovations  is  induced  not  only  by  Inventions  which  lower  the 
price  of  capital  goods  relative  to  labor  but  also  by  absolute  Increases  In 
the  wage  rate  which  Increase  the  price  of  labor  relative  to  existing  mechanical 
devices. 

We  present  Figure  2 to  Illustrate  capital-labor  substitution  induced  by 
rising  wage  rates.  The  curves  Q3  through  Q52  show  alternative  ways  of  producing 
given  quantities  of  a hypothetical  fruit  from  a given  acreage.  Assume  that 
the  going  wage  for  labor  Is  $1  per  hour.  Thus,  the  line  between  100  and  100 
In  Figure  2 represents  the  various  combinations  of  machinery  and  man-hours 
which  could  be  employed  by  an  operator  who  had  $100  to  spend  on  production. 

The  operator  bent  on  profit  maximization  would  select  In  this  case  to  employ 
55  man-hours  of  labor  and  $45  of  capital  machinery.  No  other  capital-labor 
combination  totaling  $100  will  yield  as  high  an  output  level  as  Q3q. 

The  line  connecting  100  (capital)  and  50  (labor)  is  drawn  to  Illustrate 
the  reaction  of  the  profit  maximizing  entrepreneur,  still  with  only  $100  to 
spend  on  production,  as  the  price  of  labor  rises  to  $2  an  hour.  The  maximum 
profit  position  now  Involves  $50  of  capital,  25  man-hours  of  labor  and  output 
level  Q3,  Note  that  output  and  labor  use  have  decreased  while  investment  in 
machinery  has  Increased. 

In  fact  there  Is  no  reason  for  the  total  production  expenditure  to 
remain  constant  (e.g.,  at  $100)  In  the  face  of  rising  wages.  As  depicted, 
higher  production  costs  will  cause  operators  to  reduce  production.  But,  as 
total  production  falls  the  product  price  will  tend  to  rise  and  Induce  some 
re-expansion  In  output.  It  Is  highly  unlikely,  however,  that  the  wage  increase 
could  be  absorbed  by  the  Industry  without  a reduction  in  the  original  labor 
force  of  55  man-hours.  For  the  wage  Increase  to  be  absorbed  at  the  55  man-hour 
labor  force,  product  demand  would  have  to  Increase  enough  to  require  a maximum 
profit  output  of  Q52.  This  Implies  that  consumers  would  be  willing  to  buy  larger 
quantities  of  the  product  at  a much  higher  price--an  obvious  contradiction. 

Consumer  demand  will  Increase  slowly  over  time  for  most  fruits  and 
vegetables  due  to  population  Increases,  rising  standards  of  living,  etc. 
Eventually  the  higher  wages  for  an  equal  size  work  force  would  be  possible — 
but  not  for  some  time  after  the  wage  hike  [7,  p.  110],  A more  likely 
eventuality  is  that  production  will  rebound  but  labor  use  will  not.  A rise 
in  wage  rates  not  only  causes  a shift  towards  existing  capital  intensive 
technologies  but  also  hastens  the  search  for  new  labor  reducing  technologies. 
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Figure  2:  An  Illustration  of  Capital-Labor  Substitution  Induced  by 

Rising  Wage  Rates 
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Returning  again  to  Figure  2,  assume  that  the  demands  of  farmers  and  legislators 
for  relief  from  the  infamous  "cost-price  squeeze”  leads  agricultural  experiment 
station  researchers  to  develop  a more  efficient  form  of  capital.  The  price  of 
labor  remains  at  $2  per  man-hour  but  $1  of  the  "new  capital"  is  equivalent  to 
$2  of  the  old  capital.  For  his  same  $100  the  fanner  is  now  able  to  buy  200 
units  of  the  old  capital,  or  any  equivalent  combination  of  the  new  machinery 
and  man-hours  (i.e.,  the  line  connecting  50  (labor)  and  200  (capital)  is  now 
appropriate),  Our  profit-minded  man  now  expands  his  production  back  to  the 
original  Q^g  level  and  employs  25  man-hours  of  labor  and  the  equivalent  of 
100  units  of  the  old  capital.  Surely  30  man-hours  of  on-farm  employment  are 
now  gone  forever,  There  is  no  reason  not  to  expect  this  process  to  be  repeated 
over  and  over  again, 

How  are  the  Costs  and  Benefits  Divided? 

This  tendency  to  use  more  capital  and  less  labor  in  agricultural 
production  will  not  be  reversed  as  long  as  agricultural  businessmen 
tend  to  attempt  to  maximize  profits— the  social  results  of  this 
tendency  are  both  good  and  bad.  A cost-efficient  agriculture 
produces  inexpensive  abundant  food.  A labor-efficient  agriculture 
frees  our  labor  force  to  produce  the  many  other  nonfood  items  that 
we  desire,  [7,  p.  111], 

Virtually  everyone  would  acknowledge  that  the  general  consuming  public 
is  the  prime  beneficiary  of  increased  food  and  fiber  production  efficiencies. 
But,  how  about  effects  on  particular  sectors  of  society?  What  does  mechaniza- 
tion mean  to  the  farmer  and  his  relationship  to  labor? 

The  impact  on  the  farm  operator  is  dependent  upon  his  ability  to  make 
economic  adjustments  which  in  turn  is  increasingly  associated  with  access  to 
capital.  Under  the  best  of  circumstances  mechanization  results  in  opportunities 
for  higher  per  unit  profits  (at  least  in  the  short  run),  expansion  of  farm 
size,  less  drudgery,  and,  perhaps  most  noteworthy  here,  lu*  dependency  on 
labofi.  But  whereas  on  the  one  hand  mechanization  enables  the  operator  to  avoid 
raising  the  wages  of  his  unskilled  workers,  at  the  same  time  mechanization 
dictates  a more  highly  skilled  work  force  that  can  commandeer  a higher  wage. 

For  the  operator  who  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  make  the  necessary  adjust- 
ments there  has  been  and  can  be  only  one  outcome— his  inevitable*  demise.  We 
may  hypothesize  that  the  individual  either:  (1)  retires  on  his  realized  capital 
gains;  (2)  uses  r»is  managerial  knowledge  and  skills  to  find  gainful  employment 
elsewhere,  which  combined  with  his  realized  capital  gains  yields  a satisfactory 
if  not  a high  level  of  income;  or  (3)  becomes  a member  of  the  disadvantaged 
working  classes  to  which  we  now  turn. 

But  certain  unsophisticated  segments  of  our  population  need 
opportunities  for  simple,  often  seasonal,  labor  that  agriculture 
has  provided  in  the  past.  The  onlv  other  alternative  for  many 
of  these  people  in  our  modern,  complicated  society  is  a subsistence 
on  welfare.  [7,  p.  111], 
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While  the  aggregate  impact  of  mechanization  on  the  demand  for  hired 
labor  is  undeniable,  the  effect  on  the  individual  worker  is  dependent  upon  his 
occupational  class.  For  those  possessing  technical  or  supervisory  skills, 
mechanization  can  mean  opportunities  for  advancement  in  the  form  of  higher 
pay  or  improved  working  conditions.  At  the  same  time  it  will  undoubtedly  lead 
to  increased  responsibilities  and  more  complex  work  roles.  But,  even  at  best, 
it  also  means  increased  competition  for  a smaller  number  of  available  jobs  as 
laborers  whose  work  roles  have  been  rendered  obsolete  try  to  sustain  themselves 
within  their  environment.  Technical  or  supervisory  personnel  may  also  find 
their  work  roles  eliminated  as  the  result  of  mechanization  (e.g,,  labor 
contractors  are  a vanishing  breed). 

What  about  the  unskilled  marginal  or  obsolete  worker?  Their  situation 
may  be  improved  substantially  (i,e.,  they  move  up  into  the  higher  occupational 
classes  mentioned  above  or  more  likely  they  are  forced  out;  they  go  on 
welfare  or  find  unskilled  jobs  elsewhere). 

If  this  all  seems  to  present  a pessimistic  outlook  it  is  because  there 
is  good  reason  for  pessimism;  and  as  we  will  now  point  out,  improving  on  these 
prospects  is  not  easy, 

The  Ineffectiveness  of  Traditional  Approaches 
to  Improve  the  Farm  Workers1  Lot 

Three  general  approaches  have  traditionally  been  advocated  by  those 
interested  in  improving  the  lot  of  the  farm  worker.  They  are:  (1)  to  eliminate 
foreign  worker  competition;  (2)  to  provide  bargaining  power  for  domestic 
workers  through  some  sort  of  union  arrangement;  and  (3)  to  prosecute  a vigorous 
federal  manpower  policy.  Given  the  structure  of  our  current  social  attitudes 
and  institutions,  each  is  doomed  to  ineffectiveness  if  not  to  failure.  We  will 
explain  why. 

First,  there  is  foreign  worker  competition.  Before  the  termination  of 
the  Bracero  Program  (Public  Law  78)  In  1964,  those  people  with  the  welfare  of 
the  farm  worker  at  heart  apparently  believed  that  if  only  the  foreign  worker 
were  eliminated  jobs  for  domestics  would  be  available  in  something  close  to  a 
one-to-one  substitution  ratio.  On  the  other  hand,  those  people  who  were 
opposed  to  termination  of  the  program  talked  as  if  crops  would  rot  in  the  field 
no  matter  what  wage  rate  was  paid  and  that  our  consumers  would  be  virtually 
without  fruits  and  vegetables. 

The  proponents  of  both  views  were  obviously  either  extremely  naive  or 
they  were  using  emotional  appeals  to  further  their  own  personal  interests.  We 
suspect  that  the  former  reason  applied  to  the  tenni nation  advocates,  the  latter 
reason  to  most  of  the  opposition. 

The  actual  results  should  have  been  predictable-capital  was  substituted 
for  labor  on  the  farm  and  increased  effort  was  exerted  by  the  agricultural 
engineers  in  providing  the  farmers  these  capital  alternatives.  At  the  end  of 
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the  year  following  termination  ot  the  program,  one  of  the  present  authors 
noted  that  "by  the  most  liberal  estimates,  it  took  a reduction  of  43,700 
foreign  workers  to  increase  our  domestic  labor  use  by  11 ,800— without  signi- 
ficant reduction  in  production  of  most  crops"  [6,  p.  1144],  We  note  that  in 
the  next  year  (1966)  employment  of  domestic  migratory  workers  had  fallen  to 
the  lowest  level  since  1949  [11,  p.  58].  All  of  the  political  effort  expended 
merely  caused  farmers  some  confusion  for  a year  or  so,  hastened  the  trend 
toward  mechanization  and  an  all  domestic  farm  labor  force  that  was  already 
under  way,  and  provided  further  incentive  for  foreign  producers  to  compete  in 
United  States  markets. 

The  second  approach  advocated  is  to  increase  the  farm  worker's  bargaining 
power.  Cesar  Chavez  and  his  United  Farm  Workers  Organizing  Committee  are 
currently  creating  considerable  confusion  with  this  approach.  It  is  obvious 
that  unionization  can  bring  advantages  to  certain  people  and  particular  groups 
of  people.  Yet  this  approach,  too,  has  its  inherent  weaknesses. 

An  intriguing  example  of  the  unexpected  effects  of  an  earlier  experiment 
in  farm  worker  unionization  was  described  by  Padfield  and  Martin  [7],  The 
needed  control  over  the  harvesting  process  of  the  Western  lettuce  industry 
was  achieved  in  the  late  1940's  and  early  1 950 * s through  working  agreements 
between  management  and  organized  labor.  However,  unsophisticated  groups  of 
workers  such  as  Mexican-American  migrant  families,  Filipinos,  rural  Negroes, 
and  Indians  did  not  (and  probably  still  do  not)  revolve  around  institutions 
compatible  with  union  institutions.  Therefore  the  union  movement  tended  to 
be  ethnically  selective.  The  more  sophisticated  classes  of  Anglos  and  Mexican- 
Americans  built  a labor  monopoly  out  of  their  technological  role.  These 
developments  created  further  effects  on  both  labor  and  management. 

While  an  exclusive  and  tightly  knit  labor  organization  was 
of  enormous  benefit  to  certain  groups  of  lettuce  workers,  it  also 
served  to  keep  rights  to  production,  shipment,  and  marketing  in 
the  hands  of  certain  ice  companies  and  certain  lumber  and  label ihj 
companies.  The  shed  technology  became  a monopoly  of  congeries  of' 
organized,  cooperative  interest  groups.  Thus  the  incentive  for  a 
technological  breakthrough  that  would  allow  outsiders  to  side  step 
the  tremendous  investments  and  costs  of  the  shed  complex  became 
stronger  and  stronger.  Simple  labor-saving  machinery  was  not  the 
answer.  It  has  to  be  something  which  would  throw  production 
completely  outside  the  tightly  integrated  network  of  control  of 
the  shed  system.  [7,  p.  284], 

In  this  case  the  technological  breakthrough  of  portable  vacuum  cooling 
against  a background  of  a high  labor  cost  shed  packing  operation  broke  the 
whole  system  apart.  The  packing  operation  went  to  the  fields  using  huge, 
cheap  supplies  of  well  controlled  foreign  labor. 

Social  and  economic  ramifications  unfolded  in  inseparable 
order.  The  Mexicanization  of  a predominately  Anglo  occupation, 
a rapid  acceleration  of  importation  of  Mexican  workers  (both 
bracero  and  green  carders),  a boost  to  the  bracero  economy  of 
Mexico,  the  rise  of  border  commuter  communities,  the  rapid 
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decline  of  Anglo  communities  centered  around  the  shed  economies, 
such  as  El  Centro  and  Yuma,  are  some  of  these  ramifications. 

Moreover,  the  industry  was  opened  to  unlimited  acreages  and 
production.  Vast  areas  of  desert  and  range  land,  previously 
locked  out  by  a shed-centered  technology,  were  opened  up  for 
lettuce  cultivation.  And  finally,  unforeseen  by  the  innovators 
themselves,  was  the  inevitable  rise  of  government  as  a first 
party  representative  in  labor  grievances  and  negotiations. 

Especially  important  from  a sociological  standpoint  is 
the  fact  that,  on  the  whole,  the  shed  workers,  a technical 
elite  class  in  the  old  technology,  did  not  step  down  in  the 
occupational  status  system  of  the  new  technology.  They  were 
ditplaczd.  A completely  new  occupational  status  system  grew 
up  in  which  their  institutions  had  no  place,  [7,  p.  285J. 

It  is  unlikely  that  we  will  again  see  the  rise  of  a labor  intensive 
technology  in  the  face  of  growing  unionism  and  rising  labor  costs— the 
elimination  of  our  foreign  labor  program  has  seen  to  that— our  point  is  that 
the  effects  of  increased  bargaining  power  are  many  and  diverse.  The  group 
that  initiated  bargaining  is  by  no  means  the  necessary  recipient  of  income 
gains, 

Finally,  there  has  been  much  recent  interest  in  government  manpower 
policy— that  is,  retraining  and  general  education  activities.  It  is  easy  to 
recommend  this  policy  because  "the  pursuit  of  knowledge  is  a noble  activity  in 
its  own  right"  [10,  p,  272],  It  is  still  worthwhile  even  if  it  does  not  get 
the  recipient  a job,  However,  Sultan  and  Prasow  have  shown  that  "the  value 
of  labor  is  not  simply  determined  by  the  position  and  elasticity  of  the  labor 
supply  schedule;  and  the  individual's  employability  is  not  simply  a function 
of  the  quality  of  service  he  offers  potential  employers"  [10,  p,  273].  It  is 
true  that  only  marginal  workers  are  unemployed,  but  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  because  some  workers  are  marginal  they  are  unemployed.  Of  great 
importance  is  the  level  of  labor  demand  and  it  not  necessary  that  tech- 
nological change  raises  this  level  in  our  developed  economy  [10], 

What  do  you  train  people  to  do?  Perhaps  it  need  not  be  always  true, 
but  Brill  [1,  p,  30]  alleges  "that  large  numbers  of  technological  left- 
behinds  are  often  instructed  in  occupations  which  existed  long  before  they 
did,  require  little  if  any  training,  and  perhaps  more  to  the  point  are  not 
going  begging  for  applicants." 


Where  to  Now? 

We  hope  that  we  have  been  successful  in  leading  you  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion that  we  and  many  others  before  us  have  reached:  the  problems  created  by 
mechanization  may  in  fact  be  more  complex  than  those  it  solves.  Certainly 
they  are  more  side  sweeping  than  has  traditionally  been  acknowledged  in  public 
supported  teaching,  research,  and  extension  programs, 

Kelso  and  Hillman  make  their  plea  through  reference  to  the  cotton 
industry: 
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When  the  cotton  picker  was  developed,  agricultural 
intellectuals  including  agricultural  economists  should  have 
studied  the  problems  of  adjustment  forced  on  cotton  field 
hands,  should  have  assessed  the  social  costs,  should  have 
devised  institutional  reforms  to  cushion  the  shock  and  the 
cost--a  coit  which  ihould  have  in  6ome  way  been  abated  by 
cotton  pioducCM , the.  cotton  p>toce66ing  and  meAchandi&ing 
induAtniet  and,  o{  course,  by  the  cotton  c onimeM.  Had  we 
done  so  who  can  now  say  how  much  less  frightening  would  be 
our  civil  rights,  urban  ghetto,  and  urban  living  problems? 

And  partly  because  we  failed  to  learn  from  that  experience, 
we  go  blindly  forward  developing  tomato  harvesters,  field 
lettuce  cutters  and  field  lettuce  packing  technologies, 
milk  production  factories,  and  the  thousand  and  one  other 
forms  of  technological  efficiency.  [3,  p.  9], 

Or  in  the  words  of  Shaffer: 

A system  for  anticipating  the  negative  effects  of  a 
new  technology  is  sorely  needed.  We  cannot  afford  to  wait 
for  the  problem  before  solving  it.  The  iMtitutional  innova- 
tion will  have  to  be  developed  04  joint  pnoductA  with  the 
technology , [9,  p.  265]. 

Such  conclusions  are  sobering.  They  basically  amount  to  an  attack  on  our 
nation's  entire  value  and  rewards  structure,  They  dictate  that  this  nation 
publicly  acknowledge  the  existence  of  those  that  lose  as  a result  of  advances 
in  the  general  welfare.  They  imply  that  completely  new  institutions  must  be 
developed  to  attack  the  unsettled  problems  created  by  yesterday's  and  today's 
technological  advances  and  that  these  institutions  must  in  turn  evolve  into 
an  appropriate  form  for  combating  the  externalities  of  tomorrow's  technological 
advances. 

We  are  not  sure  of  the  exact  form  that  these  institutional  innovations 
should  or  will  take.  However,  in  developing  them,  it  must  be  recognized  that 
any  solutions  that  attempt  to  solve  the  problems  while  accepting  without 
question  the  objectives  and  methods  of  either  management  or  labor  can  only  be 
stop-gap  measures  shifting  the  burdens  and  costs  of  automation  from  one 
individual  or  group  of  individuals  to  another  and  from  one  area  of  a country 
to  another.  We  assert  that  the  implied  final  plea  is  self-evident:  Whatever 
form  they  take,  the  needed  institutional  innovations  must  be  adapted  not  just 
to  the  progress  of  "economic  men"  in  the  competitive  market  but  to  the  progress 
of  "real  men"  in  their  social  environment. 
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LABOR  MARKET  BEHAVIOR 
James  $.  Holt 


The  nature  of  agricultural  production  gives  rise  to  seasonal  fluctuations 
in  labor  requirements  and  labor  demand.  In  the  past  decade  the  seasonality  of 
hired  farm  labor  demand  has  increased  [5],  Periods  of  peak  and  slack  labor 
demand  have  been  one  of  the  principal  farm  labor  problems  for  farm  operators 
and  workers  alike  for  many  years.  Seasonality  is  a problem  for  workers  because 
it  reduces  employment  and  earnings  and  creates  uncertainty.  It  is  a problem 
for  employers  because  it  creates  the  need  for  annual  recruitment  and  training 
and  is  an  additional  source  of  uncertainty  in  production  planning. 

For  many  workers  the  need  for  income  and  the  e.sire  for  employment  are 
continuous.  In  order  to  prolong  their  period  of  employment,  some  workers  have 
sought  to  combine  a succession  of  short-term  seasonal  farm  jobs  into  a con- 
tinuous period  of  employment.  One  of  the  outgrowths  of  such  efforts  is  our 
migratory  farm  work  force,  Farm  manpower  policy  has  encouraged  and  facilitated 
this  combining  or  packaging  of  seasonal  farm  jobs,  most  notably,  through  the 
Annual  Worker  Plan. 

Combinations  of  farm  jobs  and  of  farm  and  nonfarm  jobs  have  been  advocated 
as  a means  of  ameliorating  the  unemployment  and  earnings  problems  of  hired  farm 
workers,  Combinations  of  farm  and  nonfarm  work  in  the  same  locale  have  been 
advocated  as  an  alternative  to  migrancy.  The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to 
examine  the  component  groups  of  the  hired  farm  work  force  from  the  standpoint 
of  their  labor  market  behavior;  to  assess  the  likely  impact  of  mechanization 
on  these  component  groups,  with  special  emphasis  on  multiple  jobholders;  and 
to  offer  some  suggestions  for  dealing  with  manpower  problems  arising  from  the 
mechanization  of  agricultural  jobs. 


The  annual  Hin&d  fcm  Working  Fo* ce  R epoUi  [3]  provide  the  only  source 
of  national  data  on  the  labor  market  behavior  of  the  hired  farm  work  force. 

Data  relating  to  chief  activity  for  the  entire  hired  farm  work  force  are 
available  only  since  1962,  so  a rigorous  analysis  of  trends  is  not  possible. 

From  the  standpoint  of  labor  market  behavior,  the  farm  work  force  can 
usefully  be  subdivided  into  three  groups:  persons  more  or  less  permanently 
in  the  labor  force  who  work  at  hired  farm  work  only;  persons  permanently  in 
the  labor  force  who  are  multiple  jobholders,  that  is,  who  combine  farm  wage 
work  with  other  labor  force  activities  during  the  year;  and  persons  not  usually 
in  the  labor  force  who  work  on  a temporary  basis  to  supplement  their  incomes,* 
Workers  who  perform  farm  work  only  constitute  about  17  to  20%  of  all 
persons  doing  farm  work  for  pay  during  the  year  (Table  1).  Their  number  has 

*1  am  using  the  term  "multiple  jobholder"  in  a different  sense  from  that  in 
which  it  is  frequently  employed.  In  this  paper,  multiple  jobholding  is  not 
equivalent  to  moonlighting",  that  is,  the  holding  of  two  jobs  simultaneously. 


labor  Force  Behavior  of  the  Hired  Farm  Work  Force 
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fluctuated  considerably  in  the  six-year  period,  1962  through  1967,  declining 
during  periods  of  declining  farm  output  and  increasing  in  years  of  increasing 
farm  output.  On  balance,  the  declines  have  outweighed  the  advances,  and  thus, 
the  overall  pattern  has  been  one  of  declining  employment  with  rising  output. 
These  workers  are  relatively  fully  employed,  averaging  about  250  days  of  work 
a year  (Table  2).  They  have  consistently  averaged  more  days  of  employment 
than  any  other  component  of  the  hired  farm  work  force  (Table  3).  They  are 
the  backbone  of  the  hired  farm  work  force,  contributing  more  than  half  of  the 
man-days  of  hired  labor  used  on  farms  (Table  4). 

Multiple  jobholders  in  the  farm  work  force  have  declined  steadily  in 
numbers  and  relative  importance  from  1.2  million  workers,  one-third  of  the 
total  in  1962  to  726,000  workers,  less  than  a quarter  of  the  total  in  1967. 
Almost  all  of  this  decline  has  been  accounted  for  by  a decline  in  farm  operators 
and  unpaid  family  workers  who  also  do  work  on  other  farms  for  pay  and  in 
workers  who  are  primarily  unemployed  but  do  some  farm  work  for  wages.*  The 
decline  in  primarily  unemployed  workers  doing  farm  work  accompanied  a substan- 
tial improvement  in  the  national  unemployment  rate  and  underscores  the  effect 
of  general  economic  conditions  on  the  supply  of  farm  workers.  The  decline  in 
farm  operators  and  unpaid  family  workers  doing  hired  farm  work  may  also  be  a 
response  to  more  nonfarm  employment  opportunities  as  well  as  reflecting  a 
decline  i n the  number  of  marginal  farm  units. 

By  contrast,  the  number  of  multiple  jobholders  principally  engaged  in 
farm  and  nonfarm  wage  work  has  declined  only  slightly  since  1962.  In  general, 
the  decline  in  these  two  categories  has  paralleled  the  decline  in  numbers  of 
workers  doing  only  hired  farm  work,  and  suggest  that  these  groups  are  not  too 
responsive  to  changes  in  general  economic  conditions.  One  can  hypothesize 
that  the  employment  patterns  of  these  workers  are  relatively  stable  and  well 
adapted  to  the  skill  levels  of  the  workers. 

Multiple  jobholders  who  are  primarily  farm  wage  workers  constitute  about 
5%  of  the  hired  farm  work  force  and  perform  about  ]Q%  of  the  man-days  of  hired 
farm  work.  They  are  employed  about  175  days  at  farm  work  and  about  220  days 
at  all  jobs.  Although  their  daily  earnings  in  nonfarm  jobs  are  higher  than 
in  their  farm  jobs,  there  has  been  little  change  in  the  proportion  of  their 
work  year  devoted  to  farm  ar.J  nonfarm  work  since  1962, 

Persons  who  are  engaged  primarily  In  nonfarm  jobs  constitute  about  ]2% 
of  the  hired  farm  work  force  and  perform  about  6%  of  the  man-days  of  hired 
farm  work.  They  work  about  35  days  at  farm  work  and  about  225  days  in  total. 
They  also  have  substantially  higher  earnings  at  nonfarm  jobs  than  farm  jobs, 
but  there  is  no  noticeable  tendency  toward  a declining  participation  in  hired 
farm  work. 


*1  have  included  workers  whose  chief  activity  was  looking  for  work  among  the 
multiple  jobholders  rather  than  the  temporary  workers  because  these  primarily 
unemployed  workers  were  in  the  labor  force  most  of  the  time  while  the  temporary 
workers  were  not. 
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Table  2.  Days  of  Farm  Work  of  the  Hired  Farm  Work  Force  by  Chief  Activity. 

1962  Through  1967a 

Chief  Activity 

Days  of  Farm  Work 

1962  1963  1964  I?6!  1?66  1967 

Hired  Farm  Work  Only 

248 

232 

238 

247 

269 

248 

Multiple  Jobholders 

Primarily  Farm  Wage  Work  h 

167 

178 

158 

165 

174 

175 

Primarily  Work  on  Own  Farm0 

50 

45 

43 

43 

79 

69 

Primarily  Nonfarm  Work 

38 

25 

34 

31 

41 

41 

Primarily  Unemployed 

66 

50 

38 

40 

- 

Temporary  Workers 

Homemakers 

32 

28 

38 

35 

34 

35 

Students 

32 

27 

35 

35 

35 

33 

Others 

46 

45 

35 

40 

42 

38 

Average,  All  Workers 

81 

76 

80 

85 

85 

84 

S[3]. 

^See  footnote  b,  Table  1. 


Table  3.  Total  Days  Worked  at  all  Work  for  Pay  by  Chief  Activity  of  Worker 

1962  Through  1967a 

Chief  Activity 

Days  Worked  at  all 

Work  for  Pay 

1962  1963  1964  1965 

1966  1967 

Hired  Farm  Work  Only 

248 

232 

238 

247 

269 

248 

Multiple  Jobholders 

Primarily  Farm  Wage  Workers 

215 

228 

209 

219 

233 

229 

Primarily  Work  on  Own  Farm$b 

65 

59 

57 

46 

92 

83 

Primarily  Nonfarm  Workers 

236 

217 

223 

225 

236 

221 

Primarily  Unemployed 

85 

75 

73 

65 

- 

Temporary  Workers 

Homemakers 

40 

36 

52 

49 

50 

48 

Students 

48 

41 

54 

53 

54 

51 

Others 

60 

60 

51 

62 

55 

64 

S[3]. 

^See .footnote  b,  Table  1. 
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Table  4.  Percent  of  Man-days  of  Hired  Farm  Work  by  Chief  Activity  of 
Worker,  1962  Through  l967a 


Chief  Activity 

1962 

Percent  of  Man-d?vsb 
1963  T965  T9M 

1967 

Hired  Farm  Work  Only 

52.1 

58.1 

55.5 

58.6 

52.7 

55.8 

Multiple  Activity  Workers 

27.2 

21.6 

21.2 

19.1 

23.7 

21.0 

Primarily  Farm  Wage  Workers 

9.7 

9.0 

11.1 

11.0 

10.3 

10.6 

Primarily  Work  on  Own  Farm$c 

6.1 

5.4 

3.5 

2.3 

5.3 

4.4 

Primarily  Nonfarm  Workers 

5.3 

3.5 

5.2 

4.5 

7.0 

6.0 

Primarily  Unemployed 

6.1 

3.7 

1.4 

1.3 

1.1 

Temporary  Workers 

20.5 

19.8 

24.3 

22.6 

23.6 

23.2 

Homemakers 

6.9 

5.8 

7.7 

6.2 

4.6 

6.0 

Students 

10.5 

10.8 

14.6 

14.1 

15.4 

14.7 

Others 

3.1 

3.2 

2.0 

2.3 

3.6 

2.5 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Computed  from  data  in  [3], 

^Detail  may  not  add  to  total  due  to  rounding. 
c$ee  footnote  b,  Table  1. 


Temporary  workers,  that  Is,  those  not  in  the  labor  force  most  of  the 
time  have  filled  the  gap  created  by  the  decline  In  primarily  unemployed 
workers  and  farm  operators  and  unpaid  family  workers  who  do  farm  wage  work. 

The  number  of  temporary  workers  has  remained  relatively  stable  and  their 
proportion  of  all  workers  has  increased  steadily  since  1962.  Well  over  half 
of  these  workers  are  students  and  most  of  the  rest  are  homemakers.  The 
number  and  proportion  of  students  in  the  hired  farm  work  force  has  Increased 
considerably  In  this  six-year  period. 

These  temporary  workers  contribute  about  one-fifth  of  the  man-days  of 
hired  labor.  They  work  about  35  days  a year  at  farm  work  and  about  50  days 
a year  at  all  activities.  A trend  toward  an  Increase  In  the  average  number 
of  days  of  nonfarm  work  performed  by  temporary  farm  workers  seems  to  prevail 
in  the  data  of  Table  5.  This  suggests  that  a declining  proportion  of  temporary 
workers  employed  days  are  devoted  to  farm  work. 

"Package  Demand”  and  the  Impact  of  Mechanization 

In  total,  about  V%  of  those  persons  more  or  less  permanently  attached 
to  the  labor  force  depend  on  some  combination  of  farm  and  nonfarm  employment 
to  provide  their  annual  Income.  These  workers  perform  about  16%  of  the  man- 
days  of  hired  farm  work.  Some  of  these  are,  of  course,  workers  who  are  making 
a more  or  less  permanent  change  of  status  during  the  year  from  farm  to  nonfarm 
work  or  vice  versa.  But  the  relative  stability  In  the  number  of  such  persons, 
and  in  their  degree  of  conmltment  to  farm  and  nonfarm  work,  suggests  that  In 
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many  cases  this  is  a fairly  permanent  arrangement.  The  comparative  cteily 
earnings  at  farm  and  nonfarm  work  also  suggests  that  the  proportion  of  the 
worker's  time  between  farm  and  nonfarm  work  is  dictated  by  the  duration  of 
the  jobs  rather  than  the  decision  of  the  worker  (Table  6). 

Those  workers  who  are  engaged  primarily  in  nonfarm  work  spend  relatively 
few  days  at  farm  work,  Most  of  these  workers  are  probably  attracted  into  the 
farm  work  force  for  a specific  crop  activity  and  are  doing  so  to  fill  in  a 
brief  period  of  unemployment  or  layoff  or  are  working  an  additional  job  to 
supplement  household  income.  Their  daily  earnings  at  nonfarm  work  are  the 
highest  of  any  group;  thus,  their  opportunity  cost  at  farm  work  is  high. 
Furthermore,  their  primary  involvement  in  nonfarm  work  means  that  they  are 
strongly  oriented  to  nonfarm  working  conditions,  It  seems  reasonable  to 
assume  that  these  workers  are  only  marginal  farm  labor  force  members  and  that 
ar«  opportunity  to  increase  nonfarm  work  would  lead  to  a reduction  in  farm  work. 

Workers  who  are  primarily  engaged  in  farm  wage  employment  but  also  Jo 
nonfarm  work  spend  the  equivalent  of  about  two  months  at  nonfarm  work.  Their 
daily  earnings  at  nonfarm  work  are  lower  than  those  who  are  primarily  engaged 
in  nonfarm  work,  and  their  daily  farm  earnings  are  higher,*  Thus,  their 
opportunity  cost  at  farm  work  is  lower  than  the  primarily  nonfarm  workers. 
Workers  working  primarily  at  farm  work  are  certainly  marginal  to  the  nonfarm 
work  force.  It  is  likely  that  their  educational  and  skill  levels  would  lead 
to  little  security  in  a nonfarm  job.  Thus,  it  can  be  hypothesized  that  the 
commitment  of  these  workers  to  farm  work  is  relatively  strong.  Nevertheless, 
these  workers  have  had  firsthand  experience  in  nonfarm  work  and  in  many  cases 
have  such  contact  on  a recurring  basis.  They  are  likely  to  judge  farm  employ- 
ment  opportunities  to  some  extent  from  a nonfarm  point  of  view. 

An  unknown  but  significant  number  of  the  persons  whose  chief  activity 
is  farm  wage  work,  work  at  a sequence  of  farm  jobs.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  among  migratory  farm  workers.  In  some  cases  this  is  a sequence  of  jobs 
at  the  same  activity  for  different  employers,  such  as  with  workers  who  follow 
the  apple  harvest.  In  other  cases  it  is  a sequence  of  different  activities 
for  the  same  or  different  employers,  such  as  the  asparagus,  tomato,  and  potato 
harvest  in  New  Jersey. 

Less  than  one-third  of  temporary  farm  workers  work  at  farm  and  nonfarm 
jobs  (Table  5).  Their  period  of  farm  employment  suggests  that  many  of  them 
are  attracted  into  the  farm  work  force  for  a specific  activity.  Well  over 
half  of  these  workers  are  students  seeking  summer  and  part-time  employment. 

As  many  of  these  persons  have  little  long-term  vocational  interest  in  their 
temporary  employment,  the  more  immediate  considerations  of  availability  and 
comparative  earnings  probably  exert  strong  influence  on  labor  market  decisions 

*This  could  reflect  higher  basic  pay  rates  for  activities  which  workers  doing 
primarily  farm  wage  work  engage  in,  higher  productivity,  or  simply  more  hours 
worked  per  day. 
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Average  All  Workers  6.80  10.15  6.35  10.75  7.15  10.10  7.55  10.55  8.55  12.85  9.70  13.25 
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of  these  workers.  It  is  significant  in  this  regard  that  there  is  little 
difference  in  the  average  daily  earnings  at  farm  and  nonfarm  work  for  temporary 
workers.  Farm  earnings  in  some  cases  exceed  nonfarm  earnings. 

Mechanization  of  a high  labor  using  crop  would  be  expected  to  have  dif- 
ferential effects  on  different  classes  of  workers  and  on  producers  of  such 
crops.  In  crop  activities  utilizing  primarily  temporary  workers  the  effect  of 
mechanization  undoubtedly  would  be  to  reduce  temporary  work  opportunities,  thus 
augmenting  the  supply  of  workers  available  for  the  remaining  temporary  jobs. 

For  workers  who  are  primarily  unemployed  or  at  work  on  nonfarm  jobs  the  effect 
would  probably  be  much  the  same,  that  is,  reduced  temporary  job  opportunities 
and  an  augmented  supply  of  workers  for  the  remaining  jobs. 

For  workers  who  are  primarily  single  job,  full-time  workers  the  impact 
of  mechanizing  activities  would  likely  be  slight.  In  the  long  run  mechanization 
has,  of  course,  contributed  to  the  reduced  demand  for  year-round  workers. 
However,  as  farm  consolidation  continues,  also  fostered  in  part  by  mechanization 
we  may  anticipate  a stabilizing  and  perhaps  eventually  increasing  demand  for 
permanent  workers, 

For  workers  who  are  primarily  or  exclusively  hired  farm  workers  working 
at  a sequence  of  farm  jobs,  the  ramifications  of  mechanizing  important  labor 
using  activities  are  difficult  to  assess,  Mechanization  of  a key  activity  can 
create  gaps  in  the  sequence  or  package  of  employment  either  leaving  workers 
idle  during  this  period  or  leading  them  to  seek  alternative  employment.  This 
period  of  adjustment  can  create  severe  hardships  for  workers.  In  an  economy 
in  which  demand  for  farm  and  unskilled  labor  is  declining,  alternative  employ- 
ment is  likely  to  be  difficult  to  find  and  less  remunerative.  If  the  gap 
occurs  for  migratory  workers  away  from  home  the  problems  are  compounded.  The 
mechanization  of  the  snap  bean  harvest  provides  one  recent  example  of  such  a 
disruption  in  the  Northeast. 

In  addition  to  the  hardships  created  for  workers  the  disruption  of  the 
employment  sequence  and  the  eventual  re-establishment  of  a new  sequence  can 
lead  to  a shortage  of  workers  for  other  activities  in  the  original  sequence. 

In  many  areas  there  is  a dominate  seasonal  .labor  using  crop  and  many  subordinate 
crops  which  draw  on  the  seasonal  labor  force  before  or  after  the  dominate 
activity.  Mechanization  of  the  dominate  activity  may  lead  to  severe  labor 
shortages  in  subsidiary  activities,  at  least  temporarily,  when  such  a break- 
down in  the  job  sequence  occurs  the  employer's  alternative  is  to  substitute 
regufar  or  temporary  workers.  The  need  to  hold  labor  for  use  in  other  crops 
may  slow  the  mechanization  process  as  employers  seek  alternative  sources  of 
labor.  Instances  of  this  were  reported  in  the  cherry  and  pickle  harvest  in 
Michigan  [1], 

Mechanization  also  affects  the  type  of  labor  required.  The  data  in 
Table  1 indicate  that  temporary  workers,  mostly  housewives  and  youth,  are 
the  expanding  sector  of  the  farm  labor  force.  Mechanization,  which  makes 
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seasonal  jobs  suitable  for  such  workers,  will  greatly  expand  the  potential 
supply  of  farm  labor.  In  addition,  mechanization  in  general  makes  farm  work 
less  strenuous  and  improves  its  desirability  to  an  industrially  oriented  labor 
force.  It  also  tends  to  establish  a routine  and  pace  of  work  which,  if  the 
machinery  is  reliable,  enhances  worker  productivity  and  further  reduces  labor 
requirements. 

Implications  for  Manpower  Policy 

As  a society  we  do  not  have  a very  enviable  record  of  anticipating  man- 
power problems  arising  out  of  the  technological,  social,  and  economic  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  rural  society.  We  have  generally  waited  to  respond 
to  the  dramatic  and  visible  crises  which  these  changes  have  created.  One  need 
only  mention  the  aftermath  of  the  mechanization  of  the  cotton  harvest  and  the 
tremendous  sweep  of  rural  low  income  people  to  the  cities  to  suggest  the  con- 
sequences of  such  a course  of  action.  We  must  develop  better  means  of 
anticipating  manpower  problems,  large  and  small,  and  plan  a course  of  action 
to  cope  with  them  before  they  become  crises. 

One  of  the  principal  imnediate  labor  force  problems  created  by  mechaniza- 
tion of  seasonal  farm  jobs  is  the  disruption  of  employment  pattern  for  workers 
and  the  labor  supply  pattern  for  other  farm  commodities.  Developments  in  the 
mechanization  of  farm  jobs  must  continually  be  assessed,  not  only  as  an  aid 
to  planning  of  future  farm  labor  recruitment  programs,  but  in  order  to  plan 
for  solutions  to  the  underemployment  and  unemployment  problems  created  among 
the  workers  displaced.  Conferences  such  as  this  to  review  the  overall  state 
of  the  arts  in  farm  mechanization  and  special  studies  of  emerging  problems  will 
be  needed  on  a continuing  basis. 

The  development  of  alternative  employment  opportunities  for  displaced 
farm  workers  will  not  be  easy.  Retraining  of  these  workers  for  steady  permanent 
nonfarm  jobs  would,  in  many  cases,  be  ideal.  However,  this  is  not  a realistic 
alternative  for  many  of  the  workers  involved.  The  development  of  alternative 
agricultural  jobs,  even  a sequence  of  seasonal  jobs,  appropriate  to  their  level 
of  skill  and  experience  may  prove  more  fruitful  and  should  not  be  disregarded 
in  programing. 

A special  problem  which  needs  to  be  understood  and  planned  for  is  that 
arising  from  the  mechanization  of  a particular  task  in  a package  of  farm  or 
farm  and  nonfarm  jobs.  We  must  develop  and  keep  up  to  date  our  knowledge  of 
the  multiple  job  holding  patterns  of  farm  workers.  In  particular,  we  need  to 
know  more  about  the  nature  of  farm-nonfarm  employment  patterns.  Mechanization 
of  a key  crop  will  require  the  development  of  alternative  employment  opportuni- 
ties which  may  reduce  the  supply  of  workers  for  other  activities  and  require 
the  development  of  alternative  sources  of  labor  supply  as  well.  This  alternative 
source  of  supply  will  probably  be  temporary  local  workers  to  replace  nonlocal 
workers. 
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Certainly  prompt  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  feasibility  and 
impact  of  the  extension  of  Unemployment  Insurance  protection  to  farm  workers. 

The  Unemployment  Insurance  system  was  designed  to  alleviate  many  of  the  problems 

we  are  discussing.  Such  a plan  will  have  to  take  cognizance  of  the  large 

number  of  interstate  farm  workers  and  the  large  number  of  temporary  farm  workers  • 

not  ordinarily  in  the  labor  force.  However,  it  is  unreasonable  to  assume  that 

alternative  jobs  can  be  quickly  found  for  displaced  workers  already  among  the 

most  marginally  productive  to  society. 

While  the  search  for  combinations  of  jobs  to  increase  the  employment  of 
seasonal  workers  must  be  counted,  it  seems  unlikely  that  this  will  provide 
anything  more  than  a temporary  expedient  in  solving  the  employment  and  earnings 
problems  of  farm  workers,  The  history  of  our  technological  development  both 
in  industry  and  agriculture  has  been  one  of  increasing  job  specialization. 

Workers  permanently  attached  to  the  labor  force  also  prefer  the  security  of 
steady  employment.  Multiple  job  holders  lack  security  and  cannot  accumulate 
job  rights.  Not  only  migratory  farm  workers  but  nonmigratory  workers  who  combine 
farm  jobs  or  farm  and  nonfarm  jobs  are  subject  to  these  problems.  What  appears 
to  be  the  impending  organization  of  hired  farm  workers  may  provide  an  institu- 
tional framework  for  eliminating  these  problems  among  multiple  farm  jobholders. 

However,  it  seems  unlikely  that  farm-nonfarm  employment  packages  will  be 
desirable  alternatives  for  workers  in  the  long  run. 
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ADDENDUM 

Tfie  HiJied  Fatm  Wotking  Foice  Report  iot  1968  was  published  shortly 
after  this  paper  was  presented  at  the  colloquium.  The  estimated  size  of  the 
hired  farm  working  force  in  1968  showed  a modest  decline  to  2,919  thousand 
persons  while  the  index  of  total  farm  output  showed  a modest  increase  to  120 
(Addendum  Table  1).  In  general,  the  composition  of  the  hired  farm  work  force 
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by  chief  activity  was  consistent  with  trends  established  in  prior  years, 
with  temporary  workers  increasing  to  59*  of  the  total. 

There  was  a sizable  decline  in  the  number  of  days  of  nonfarm  work  by 
temporary  farm  workers  in  1968,  although  the  proportion  of  workers  doing  nonfarm 
work  remained  about  the  same  as  in  previous  years.  Daily  farm  earnings  of 
homemakers  and  students  were  well  above  their  daily  earnings  from  nonfarm  work. 
Average  daily  earnings  at  nonfarm  work  of  those  persons  who  were  primarily 
farm  wage  workers  increased  considerably  while  their  farm  earnings  showed  little 
change. 

It  should  be  noted  that  estimates  published  in  The  Htied  Fam  ttonkAjig 
Fotce.  Repc^cti  are  based  on  a small  sample  of  households  and  estimating  errors 
can  be  substantial,  especially  on  estimates  with  a small  base.  Thus,  year-to- 
year  differences  can  result  from  errors  in  estimation  as  well  as  actual  changes 
in  the  variables  estimated, 
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THE  AGRICULTURAL  LABOR  MARKET  IN  ARIZONA 
Alan  F,  Vincent 

Arizona's  Agricultural  Work  Force  Yesterday  and  Today 


"In  order  to  understand  the  present  and  to  intelligently  hypothesize  about 
the  future,  it  is  necessary  to  critically  examine  the  past,"  a Michigan  State 
College  history  teacher  once  said.  Although  at  the  time  most  of  his  students 
felt  he  was  just  building  up  the  importance  of  history,  particularly  the  course 
he  taught,  some  maturing,  aging,  and  experience  has  forcibly  brought  us  around 
to  acceptance  of  those  words  of  wisdom. 

With  that  justification  for  a review  of  the  past  in  mind,  let's  look  at 
the  history  of  Arizona's  agricultural  labor  force,  at  least  from  1950  on.  After 
World  War  II,  agricultural  irrigated  land  increased  primarily  because  there 
were  no  acreage  restrictions  on  cotton,  Cotton  was  a high  return  per  acre  crop 
and  was  easily  financed  through  the  gins.  During  the  decade  of  the  fifties,  new 
lands  were  developed,  water  wells  were  drilled,  masses  of  unskilled,  seasonal 
migrant  workers  were  hi’'ed,  The  mechanical  cotton  picker  use  increased  from 
]0%  in  1950  to  70%  in  1960,  The  numbers  of  seasonal  farm  workers,  particularly 
migrants,  declined  as  tin  mechanical  cotton  picker  continued  to  be  used  on  more 
and  more  acres  each  year, 

A discussion  of  past  trends  in  the  agricultural  labor  force  [1]  must  deal 
with  each  of  the  component  parts  in  order  to  be  meaningful.  Merely  stating  that 
there  is  a declining  trend  in  the  Arizona  agricultural  labor  force  does  not 
give  a clear  picture  of  the  changes  that  are  occurring.  The  number  of  total 
seasonal  workers,  migrants,  and  self-employed  and  family  workers  has  decreased. 

In  addition,  the  Mexican  National  Program  PL-78  ended  on  December  31,  1964, 
eliminating  the  importation  of  Mexican  workers  entirely.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  total  number  of  Regular  Hired  workers  has  increased  steadily  since  1961. 
Between  1950  and  1961  the  Regular  Hired  number  varied  but  by  no  more  than  800 
average  per  year.  Since  1961  the  Regular  Hired  number  has  increased  by  3,200 
or  about  27%;  the  Seasonal  worker  numbers  have  decreased  by  7,800  or  32.5%;  the 
self-employed  and  family  worker  numbers  have  decreased  by  2,300  or  27.1%, 
Nonetheless,  total  agricultural  employment  decreased  by  2,800  or  only  6.9%. 

The  migrant  total  has  remained  relatively  constant  since  1961  except  that  inter- 
state migrants  now  constitute  only  about  50%,  whereas  in  the  1950 ' s the 
interstate  migrants  were  in  the  majority  by  far. 

Supply  and  Demand 

What  were  the  underlying  causes  for  these  changes?  Certainly  the 
mechanical  cotton  picker  was  the  vehicle  causing  the  decline  in  the  number  of 
workers.  Mechanization  in  general  was  the  cause  because  added  to  the  effect 
of  the  cotton  picker  was  the  effect  of  larger  equipment  with  larger  power 
units.  Mechanization  was  employed  because  the  farmers  were  caught  in  a period 
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of  increasing  production  costs  and  declining  prices  [4].  The  popular  solution 
was  to  increase  the  size  of  operation  and  to  mechanize.  Obviously,  from  the 
decline  in  number  of  self-employed,  this  solution  wasn't  the  entire  answer. 

The  ones  that  survived  had  to  improve  their  management  and  their  control  of 
their  farming  operation. 

When  cotton  prices  were  hi  oh , high  costs  of  production  were  merely  irrita- 
tions. If  a farmer  needed  a task  done  quickly  he  simply  added  more  workers. 

When  the  economic  cost-price  squeeze  hurt,  the  efficient  farmer  looked  at  his 
help  in  a different  light.  Production  costs  were  then  a burden  and  he  kept 
only  the  reliable  worker  who  did  a good  job.  This  type  of  selection  actually 
led  to  many  seasonal  and  migratory  workers  becoming  Regular  Hired  workers. 

The  workers  picked  up  skills  that  made  them  more  valuable  employees.  Fanners 
attitudes  to  and  treatment  of  farm  employees  changed  for  the  better.  With 
less  workers  the  employee  became  an  individual  and  gradually  his  treatment, 
living,  and  working  conditions  were  improved.  Sjme  of  the  top  employees 
actually  have  become  foremen  and  managers.  Some  are  now  self-employed.  In 
this  regard  the  cost-price  squeeze  was  beneficial. 

Seasonality  of  Employment 

Along  with  the  decline  in  the  number  of  Seasonal  workers  and  the  increase 
in  Regular  Hired  workers  has  come  a decrease  in  the  fluctuation  in  the  number 
of  Seasonal  workers  throughout  the  year.  The  table  "Index  of  Seasonality  of 
Agricultural  Employment  in  Arizona"  (see  Statistical  Appendix)  shows  the 
tendency  for  the  number  of  workers  each  month  to  ’'evel  out.  The  high  index 
month  and  the  low  index  month  are  coming  closer  to  1.0.  One  of  the  reasons 
for  this  leveling  out  of  employment  is  the  increase  in  kinds  and  amounts  of 
crops  in  order  to  utilize  the  labor  force  efficiently  during  more  months. 

Despite  a much  larger  labor  force  during  the  1950’s,  the  demand  for  workers 
was  even  greater  than  the  domestic  supply.  The  Mexican  National  Program  PL-78 
supplemented  the  supply  until  1965.  Since  1964  the  domestic  labor  supply  of 
skilled  workers  has  essentially  met  the  demand.  There  have  been  isolated  cases 
of  shortages  of  skilled  labor;  there  will  continue  to  be  shortages.  As  other 
industries  compete  with  agriculture  the  supply  side  of  the  equation  will  become 
shorter.  Yet,  increased  output  per  worker  has  risen  about  60%  since  1960 
[3,  p.  28].  Further  increases  tend  to  shorten  the  demand  side. 

Occupations  in  Agriculture  Today 
Regular  Hired  Occupations 

There  were  over  160  different  occupations  found  in  the  agricultural 
industry  in  Arizona  according  to  the  1968  survey  [3,  p.  5].  Ten  percent  or  16 
occupations  accounted  for  over  of  the  Regular  Hired  employees.  The 
greatest  amount  of  diversification  occurs  in  the  Regular  Hired  classification 
of  workers,  although  all  categories  except  bench  work  were  found  in  the  Seasonal 
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occupations.  The  farming  category  predominated  but  was  supplemented  signifi- 
cantly (about  20%)  by  occupations  in  the  other  industrial  categories.  A large 
number  of  these  occupations  have  appeared  during  the  last  two  decades  [3,  p.  6], 
Essentially,  all  managerial  and  foreman  occupations  are  filled  by  Regular  Hired 
workers.  There  are  more  occupations  requiring  higher  skills  in  the  Regular 
Hired  work  force.  Regular  Hired  workers  are  more  versatile,  having  more  skills, 
for  more  varied  tasks.  The  majority  of  the  higher  skills  and  trades  are  found 
in  the  Regular  Hired  work  force. 

Crop  farmers  employ  more  than  one-third  of  the  Regular  Hired  workers. 

Fruit  and  vegetable  farmers,  livestock  and  general  farmers  each  employ  about 
one-sixth  of  the  Regular  Hired  employees.  Agricultural  services  employ  about 
H-5%  of  the  Regular  Hired  labor  force. 


Table  1.  Principal  Occupations  in  the  Agricultural  Industry 
Aiizona,  1968 

Title 

Regular  Hired 

Seasonal 

Farm  Equipment  Operator 

16.8% 

6.4% 

Farm  Hand  General  II 

14.8 

2.3 

Farm  Hand  General  I 

3.1 

3.1 

Irrigator 

12.3 

4.2 

Farm  Foreman 

5.9 

Managerial 

2.1 

.4 

Milking  Machine  Operator 

2.3 

Farm  Hand  Citrus  I 

1.8 

Farm  Hand  Citrus  II 

1.9 

21.7 

Farm  Hand  Vegetable  II 

3.9 

38.2 

Farm  Equipment  Mechanic 

1.8 

Animal  Caretaker 

1.8 

Packer,  Agr.  Produce 

1.1 

5.1 

Agr.  Products  Grader 

1.1 

1.3 

Ginner 

1.0 

.6 

Secretary 

1.0 

70.9% 

83.3%  j 

Table  2.  Distribution  of  Occupational  Categories  Found  in 
Arizona  Agriculture,  January  1968 

Occupational  Categories 

Regular  Hired 
% of  Total 

Seasonal 
% of  Total 

Prdf . , Tech. , & Mgr. 

3.10% 

.24%  ' 

Clerical 

4.10 

.93 

Service 

2.30 

.36 

Farming 

80.00 

84.14 

Processing 

2.90 

1.43 

Machine  Trades 

2.80 

.05 

Bench  Work 

Structural 

.40 

.23 

Miscellaneous 

4.10 

12.60 
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Seasonal  Occupations  [3,  p,  7] 

Nearly  60%  of  the  Seasonal  agricultural  occupations  are  in  vegetable  and 
citrus  production.  An  additional  5.8%  are  occupations  in  agricultural  produce 
packing,  Ten  leading  occupations  account  for  83.3%  of  the  total  Seasonal 
employees.  Employers  in  agricultural  services,  including  contracting  (a  large 
percentage  of  fruit  and  vegetable  production  and  harvesting  is  contracted) 
employ  over  50%  of  the  Seasonal  workers. 

Seasonal  workers  are  predominately  found  in  lower  skill  level  occupations 
[3,  p,  9],  Four  low-skilled  occupations  account  for  about  two-thirds  of  the 
Seasonal  occupations.  The  Farm  Hand  Vegetable  II  classification,  accounting 
for  38,2%  of  the  Seasonal  workers  and  Farm  Hand  Citrus  II  for  21.7%  for  a 
total  of  nearly  60%  of  the  Seasonal  work  force,  are  low-skilled  fruit  and 
vegetable  farm  workers,  If  one  adds  the  5.1%  in  the  agricultural  produce  packer 
category,  which  is  also  fruit  and  vegetable  production  related,  the  total  impact 
of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  industry  on  Arizona's  farm  labor  force  can  be  put 
in  perspective,  In  a word,  it's  imporutant'. 

The  number  of  total  Seasonal  man-months  of  labor  for  all  citrus  production 
was  27,120;  vegetable  60,994,  Together  they  utilize  45.4%  of  the  total  and 
there  is  an  additional  percentage  of  Seasonal  labor  employed  in  ground  prepara- 
tion and  irrigation  that  should  be  allotted  to  fruits  and  vegetables. 


Because  of  higher  prices  of  land,  urban  development,  shortages  of  water, 
and  governmental  programs  it  can  be  expected  that  total  cropped  acreage  will 
decrease  by  1980,  A reasonable  estimate  of  cropped  land  will  be  between 
1,000,000  and  1,100,000  acres.  Accompanying  the  decline  in  total  acreage  will 
be  a geographical  shift  in  agricultural  activity.  It  is  expected  that  total 
agricultural  acreage  will  decrease  in  Maricopa  County,  increase  in  Yuma,  Mohave, 
and  Cochise  counties,  and  show  a small  gain  in  Pinal  County, 

The  quantity  of  labor  expected  to  be  demanded  in  1980  is  in  itself  not 
too  significant  except  to  note  that  it  is  declining,  When  one  asks  what  the 
composition  of  the  labor  force  will  be,  however,  a more  meaningful  picture 
comes  into  focus.  The  1980  agricultural  labor  force,  for  instance,  will  have 
less  Seasonal  workers  than  at  present,  less  self-employed  and  unpaid  family 
workers,  and  about  the  same  number  of  Regular  Hired,  What  are  the  implications 
behind  this  changing  infrastructure  of  agricultural  employment? 

Basically,  the  implications  for  change  will  be  found  in  the  nature  of 
Seasonal  and  Regular  Hired  employment.  Concurrent  with  further  mechanization 
will  be  a reduction  in  the  Seasonal  work  force.  This  will  be  intensified 
according  to  the  degree  that  the  production  and  harvest  processes  of  labor 
intensive  crops  yield  to  the  advances  of  mechanical  harvesting  methods.  In 
any  event,  the  Seasonal  labor  force  of  1980  will  be  smaller  and  will  perform 
fewer  tasks. 


Arizona  Outlook  '80 
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Although  the  Seasonal  work  force  will  not  increase  in  size,  its  structure 
will  change.  As  some  of  the  production  and  harvest  processes  become  mechanized 
and  less  men  are  utilized,  the  proportion  of  females  in  the  Seasonal  agricul- 
tural work  force  will  rise.  This  is  especially  true  because  most  of  the  packing 
operations  will  be  handled  by  women,  and  a significant  decline  in  demand  in 
these  occupations  is  not  foreseen  in  the  near  future. 

The  proportion  of  migrants  in  the  Seasonal  labor  force  will  also  change. 

For  some  time  now  there  has  been  a decline  in  the  numbers  of  interstate  migrants. 
This  trend  is  expected  to  continue  in  the  future  and  will  also  be  seer  in 
intrastate  migration,  In  relative  terms,  the  proportion  of  intrastate  migrants 
will  increase  with  respect  to  interstate  Seasonal  workers. 

Significant  changes  are  also  expected  in  the  structure  of  the  agricultural 
markets.  To  further  enhance  the  bargaining  position  and  income  of  the  farmer, 
more  cooperative  associations  will  be  formed,  These  organizations. will  attempt 
to  control  the  supply  of  agricultural  commodities,  to  develop  new  markets,  and 
to  present  a unified  agency  with  which  buyers  of  agricultural  produce  will  have 
to  bargain, 

On  the  resource  side  of  the  market,  some  degree  of  unionization  of 
agricultural  workers  can  be  expected  by  1980,  Steps  have  already  been  taken 
in  this  direction  in  Arizona,  and  some  success  has  been  achieved  in  California. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  unionization  will  only  enhance  the  decline  of 
the  Seasonal  work  force.  If  any  significant  success  is  met- by  the  union  forces, 
it  will  probably  be  in  the  organization  of  Regular  Hired  employees. 

Total  Arizona  population  in  1980  is  projected  to  be  2,600,000.  Of  this, 
approximately  22,000  will  be  farm  population,  representing  a decline  of  40% 
since  1968*  This  reflects  the  long-run  downward  trend  in  Arizona  farm  popula- 
tion that  has  been  in  evidence  since  1940, 

The  number  of  farms  in  Arizona  in  1980  will  show  a significant  decline 
from  1968.  As  emphasized  before,  the  advances  in  technology,  higher  prices, 
specialization  in  crops,  and  trends  toward  larger,  corporate  operations  have 
tended  to  decrease  the  total  number  of  farms.  The  number  of  Arizona  farms  in 
1968  is  estimated  to  be  5,500  and  the  projected  total  for  1980  is  3,200. 

Regular  Hired  Work  Force 

The  processes  of  change  in  the  agricultural  labor  force  show  the  waning 
influence  of  the  past  as  exhibited  by  the  vanishing  Seasonal  worker.  Also 
present  is  the  Regular  Hired  employee  embodying  the  tide  of  the  future.  Though 
the  Regular  Hired  or  Seasonal  work  force  is  not  expected  to  grow  by  1980,  the 
former  will  come  to  carry  ?ven  more  of  the  burden  in  Arizona  agriculture. 

In  1967,  Regular  Hired  workers  comprised  about  38%  of  the  agricultural 
work  force.  In  1980,  the  Regular  Hired  work  force  should  comprise  approxi- 
mately 57%  of  the  total.  The  forces  behind  this  change  are.  In  the  main,  the 
same  as  those  causing  the  decline  in  Seasonal  employment.  Technological  change, 
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Table  3.  Number  of  Farms  in  Arizona 
1940-1980 

1940 

1945 

1950 

1954 

1959 

1964 

1968 

1980 

The  State 

18,468 

13,142 

10,412 

9,321 

7,233 

6,477 

5,500 

3,200 

Apache 

3,120 

286 

350 

233 

210 

209 

Cochise 

1,076 

1,013 

849 

904 

817 

791 

Coconino 

1,509 

286 

222 

216 

174 

131 

Gila 

595 

371 

274 

251 

153 

124 

Graham 

676 

592 

421 

417 

389 

381 

Greenlee 

239 

208 

178 

158 

140 

164 

Maricopa 

4,632 

6,479 

4,268 

3,402 

2,502 

2,154 

Mohave 

383 

290 

171 

145 

130 

146 

Navajo 

2,448 

430 

423 

456 

241 

231 

Pima 

932 

460 

778 

641 

421 

398 

Pinal 

1,309 

1,093 

1,168 

1,047 

700 

601 

Santa  Cruz 

174 

195 

189 

173 

132 

119 

Yavapai 

715 

793 

547 

609 

453 

460 

Yuma 

670 

646 

619 

569 

771 

568 

Table  4,  Regular  Hired  Employment  by  Major  Occupation' 

a 

1968b 

1980 

(Projected) 

Percent 

Change 

Personnel  Manager 

70 

70 

0 

Farm  Manager 

190 

210 

+16 

Secretary 

150 

200 

+33 

Accounting  Clerk 

120 

240 

+100 

Accountant 

80 

150 

+88 

General  Clerk 

90 

300 

+233 

Salesman 

70 

140 

+100 

Animal  Caretaker 

220 

400 

+82 

Farm  Hand,  Vegetable 

640 

500 

-22 

Farm  Hand,  Citrus 

760 

500 

-34 

Nurses  Worker 

50 

200 

+300 

Landscape  Laborer 

no 

200 

+82 

Farm  Equipment  Operator 

2,700 

900 

-67 

Milk  Machine  Operator 

480 

450 

-6 

Farm  Hand,  Poultry 

80 

80 

0 

Farm  Hand,  Livestock 

1,450 

1,750 

+21 

Farm  Hand,  General 

2,700 

3,000 

+11 

Irrigator 

1,950 

1,000 

-49 

Farm  Foreman 

720 

1,000 

+39 

Ginner 

150 

150 

0 

Feeder  Operator  (Mixer) 

130 

130 

0 

Poultry  Operator 

70 

70 

0 

Fruit  Inspector 

200 

200 

0 

Farm  Equipment  Mechanic 

340 

500 

+47 

Maintenance  Mechanic 

50 

150 

+200 

Heavy  Truck  Driver 

200 

150 

-25 

Material  Handler 

130 

130 

0 

aMajor  occupations  are  here  classified  as  those  employing  more 
workers  in  1968. 

^All  of  these  employment  figures  are  rounded. 
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while  displacing  the  Seasonal  worker,  is  maintaining  the  numbers  of  the 
Regular  Hired. 

As  agriculture  becomes  more  mechanized  and  sophisticated,  so  must  the 
worker.  As  more  processes  of  production  become  automated,  a Regular  Hired 
employee  can  replace  several  Seasonal  workers.  But  the  forces  of  change  that 
cause  this  drift  also  dictate  that  the  Regular  Hired  employee  be  a higher 
skilled  individual,  adaptable  to  many  processes  and  able  to  carry  out  varied 
tasks  which  enable  him  to  be  employed  throughout  the  year. 

Labor  changes  may  well  mirror  changes  occurring  in  many  other  fields— 
at  least  other  changes  will  be  crucial  to  developments  in  labor.  The  declining 
number  of  employers  is  now  leading  to  large  nonfarm  corporations-conglomerates- 
whose  attitudes  towards  labor  have  been  formed  in  other  industries.  Fewer, 
but  larger  fanning  enterprises  will  speed  up  new  approaches  to  marketing  and 
transportation.  This  will  also  lead  to  more  sophisticated  once-over  equipment 
approaching  some  of  the  projections  of  KgnLcultwiz  2000. 

iransportation  via  air,  the  747  jumbo  jet  cargo  ships  for  fresh  produce, 
may  well  change  present  packaging  concepts.  Utilization  of  modular  packages 
for  fork  lifts  and  air  transport  may  come  soon. 

Computer  programming  of  crops,  selection  of  new  crops  in  an  area,  and 
other  things  not  yet  conceived  will  provide  an  expanded,  more  flexible  manage- 
ment tool  than  that  for  which  automatic  data  processing  has  presently  been  used. 
Some  highly  specialized  crops  such  as  avocados  and  figs  will  become  luxury 
items.  Other  nonmechanized  crops  will  become  import  specialty  items. 
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No  survey  conducted  in  1953  and  1955. 

Note:  lumbers  of  workers  for  1959  and  succeeding  years  are  rounded  to  the  nearest  thousand  without  being  adjusted  to 

group  totals.  * 

Source:  77ie  tinned  FaAm  WoAfUng  Foacc  o 6 1967-- A StatuZical  R e,poAt,  USDA , Econ.  Res.  Serv.,  Agr.  Econ . Rpt  No.  148 
Wash.,  D.C.:  Government  Printing  Office,  1968,  p.  8. 
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Table  6.  Agricultural  Employment  in  Arizona  1950-1968 
Annual  Average 
(in  thousands) 


Year 

Total 

All 

Agr. 

Workers 

YEAR-ROUND 

« 

Total 

Seas 

SEASC'U 

Self- 
Empl . 
and 
Unpaid 
Family 

Reg. 

Hired 

Total 

Dom. 

Domestic 

Mex. 

Nat. 

Local 

Mi  g . 
Tot. 

Migrant 

Inter- 

state 

Intra- 

state 

1950 

48.9 

13.8 

12.2 

22.9 

21.8 

9.1 

12.7 

INA 

INA 

1.2 

1951 

48.0 

13.8 

12.4 

21.8 

17.6 

10.9 

6.8 

INA 

INA 

4.2 

1952 

51.4 

13.7 

12.6 

25.1 

18.4 

10.4 

8.0 

INA 

INA 

6.7 

1953 

54.4 

13.7 

12.7 

28.0 

22.0 

13.4 

8.5 

INA 

INA 

6.0 

1954 

52.5 

13.5 

12.9 

26.2 

19.6 

11.5 

8.1 

6.4 

1.65 

6.6 

1955 

50.6 

12.7 

12.8 

25.1 

18.2 

11.2 

7.1 

5.6 

1.47 

6.8 

1956 

52.9 

11.9 

12.6 

28.4 

19.8 

11.8 

8.0 

6.5 

1.58 

8.5 

1957 

49.3 

11.2 

12.5 

25.6 

17.3 

12.0 

5.3 

3.9 

1.34 

6.8 

1958 

50.9 

10.4 

12.3 

28.2 

18.0 

12.7 

5.3 

3.9 

1.47 

10,2 

1959 

45.4 

9.5 

12.2 

23.7 

14.5 

11.2 

3.3 

2.2 

1.05 

9.2 

1960 

45.1 

8.9 

12.1 

24.0 

15.5 

12.2 

3.4 

2.4 

0.96 

8.6 

1961 

40.5 

8.5 

12.0 

20.0 

13.3 

10.7 

2.6 

1.7 

0.88 

7.2 

1962 

38,1 

8.1 

12.3 

17.7 

12.5 

10.6 

1.9 

1.2 

0.71 

4.7 

1963 

38.4 

7.9 

12.8 

17.7 

12.5 

10.6 

1.9 

1.2 

0.71 

4.3 

1964 

38.7 

7.7 

13.2 

17.8 

14.1 

12.2 

2.0 

1.2 

0.81 

3.7 

1965 

37.2 

7.3 

13.6 

16.3 

- 

13.5 

2.8 

1.5 

1.35 

-- 

1966 

37.3 

7.0 

,\0 

16.3 

- 

13. r, 

2.7 

1.21 

1.38 

— 

1967 

37.9 

6.8 

14.5 

16.8 

- 

13.8 

2.8 

1.4 

1.35 

-- 

1968 

37.7 

6.5 

15.0 

16.2 

- 

13.4 

2.7 

1.35 

1.35 

- 

Note:  Figures  have  been  rounded  to  nearest  hundred  without  being  adjusted 
to  group  totals. 


Source:  Ag4icu£tiaa£  Employmut  In  Arizona.  Since  1950,  Arizona  State 
Employment  Service,  March,  1968. 
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Table  7.  Expenditures  for  Hired  Labor  and  Net  Farm  Income  in  Arizona 
1950-1967 

{in  mi  1 lions  of  dollars) 

Year 

Net  Farm 
Income 
Arizona 

Expenditures 

for 

Hired  Labor 

Net  Farm  Income 
As  a Percent  of  Cash 
Receipts  from  Farm  Sales 

1950 

$130.9 

$37.2 

$46.2 

1951 

219.1 

41.5 

60.6 

1952 

203.8 

51.1 

53.5 

1953 

172.8 

53.4 

41 .0 

1954 

158.5 

55.8 

44.0 

1955 

120.5 

57.9 

34.6 

1956 

126.0 

62.6 

34.0 

1957 

120.9 

62.2 

. j 32.9 

1958 

123.9 

68.3 

28.8 

1959 

117.6 

61.9 

27  J 

1960 

124.9 

62.7 

28.4 

1961 

137.8 

56.8 

29.3 

1962 

160.6 

51.4 

31.6 

1963 

1S8.4 

51.5 

29.5 

1964 

136.7 

55.7 

29.7 

1965 

162.9 

55.4 

31.7 

1966 

131.2 

58.8 

26.1 

1967 

155.5 

64.0 

29.5 

Source:  Foajti  Income  - S&tfe  UbwaJtU,  1949-1967,  USDA,  Econ.  Res.  Serv., 
FIS  211  Supplement. 

Statistical  Summary 

Table  8.  Index  of  Seasonality  of  Agricultural  Employment  in  Arizona 


Year 

No.  Gf 
Months  Less 
than  .9 

NO.  Of 
Months 
Over  1.0 

Range 

Low  Month 

Index 

High  Month 

Index 

1958 

4 

5 

Adjust 

.816 

November 

1.270 

1959 

4 

7 

August 

.821 

November 

1.186 

1960 

4 

6 

August 

.325 

November 

1.180 

1961 

4 

6 

August 

.832 

November 

1.169 

1962 

4 

6 

August 

.840 

November 

1.157 

1963 

1 

6 

August 

.848 

November 

1.146 

1964 

1 

6 

August 

.851 

November 

1.135 

1965 

1 

6 

August 

.851 

November 

1.123 

1966 

1 

6 

August 

.850 

November 

1.109 

1967 

1 

5 

August 

.851 

November 

1.098 

1968 

1 

5 

August 

.852 

June 

1.094 

Source:  Internal  Report  of  Arizona  Employment  Security  Conmission, 

Unemployment  Compensation  Division,  Reports  and  Analysis  Section, 
1969,  SmonatUy  o(  AgUeuOmat  Wo/Lkvu. 


o 

ERIC 
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Table  9.  1968  Commercial  Vegetable  Production*  In  Arizona 

Crop 

Cut 

Acres 

Production 

Value 

Broccoli 

650 

39,000 

$ 468,000 

Cabbage 

1,900 

276,000 

1 ,035,000 

Spring  Cantaloupe 

11,600 

1 ,392,000 

11,275,000 

Early  Summer  Cantaloupe 

1,000 

120,000 

840.000 

Early  Fall  Cantaloupe 

500 

60,000 

432,000 

Carrots 

3,700 

610,000 

3,965,000 

Cauliflower 

650 

36,000 

500,000 

Honeydew  Melons 

750 

79,000 

624,000 

Winter  Lettuce 

14,000 

2,660,000 

14,364,000 

Early  Spring  Lettuce 

17,800 

3,115,000 

15,419,000 

Fall  Lettuce 

13,600 

2,176,000 

12,838,000 

Onions,  Dry 

3,100 

992,000 

3,338,000 

Green  Onions 

2,494 

551,304  . 

4,134,780 

crates0 

Potatoes 

10,100 

2,323,000 

7,317,000 

Watermelons 

4,000 

680,000 

2,074,000 

Total 

$78,623,000 

Arizona  ranks  fourth  in  harvested  acres,  production,  and  value  of  fresh 
market  vegetables  in  the  United  States. 


^Crate*15  dozen  bunches. 

Source:  1969  AUzona  AgUcuttivial  StatuUu,  University  of  Arizona  Crop 
and  Livestock  Reporting  Service. 
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Table  10.  Citrus  Fruit  and  Grape  Production  in  Arizona 


Crop 

Acres 

Seasonal 
Man  Mos. 

Cartons 

Value 

Exotics 

5,700 

100 

540,000 

633,000 

Grapefruit 

8,000 

3,784 

7,480,000 

6,844,000 

Lemons 

15,000 

8,940 

6,500,000 

11,018,000 

All  Oranges 

30,000 

5,250 

6,240,000 

14,695,000 

Total  Citrusb 

58,700 

27,124 

38,508,000 

Grapes0 

4,500 

4,105 

13,600d 

5,318,000 

aLemons  are  harvested  only  seven  months  of  the  year;  grapefruit,  ten  months 
oranges,  eight  months;  exotics,  three  months;  grape  harvest,  two  months. 

bCitrus  total  includes  only  preharvest  labor, 

cGrape  preharvest  activities  occur  the  first  five  months  of  the  year,  and 
utilize  500  man-months  labor  during  that  period, 

dIn  tons. 

Note:  The  Income  from  principal  fruits  and  vegetables  equals  $119,131,000, 
20*  of  Arizona's  agricultural  income.  Fru't  and  vegetable  farmers 
hire  about  17*  of  the  Regular  Hired  workers  and  30*  of  the  Seasonal 
workers.  Agricultural  service,  custom  care,  and  harvesting  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  another  20*, 

Source:  Arizona  State  Employment  Service  data  on  Seasonal  labor  (ES  223 
reports).  Arizona  Crop  Reporting  Service  provided  data  on  acres, 
production  and  value  for  the  1967-68  citrus  season,  and  the 
1968  season,  grapes. 
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Table 

11.  Principal  Arizona  Crops  1968 

Crop 

Acreage 

Activity 

Seasonal 
Man  Mos, 

Value 

Production 

Units 

Grapefruit 

6,430 

Harvest 

3,784 

$ 6,844 

7,480,000 

cartons 

Lemons 

6,872 

Harvest 

8,940 

11,018 

6,240,000 

cartons 

Limes 

23 

- 

- 

— 

2,000 

cartons 

Oranges 

17,801 

Harvest 

5,250 

14,695 

6,500,000 

cartons 

Tangerines 

1,918 

Harvest 

280 

633 

405,000 

cartons 

Citrus  Total 

49,545 

All 

27,124 

38,508 

- 

- 

Grapes 

4,522 

All 

4,105 

5,318 

13,600 

tons 

Cantaloupe 

13,100 

All 

5,553 

5,237 

1,572,000 

cwt. 

Honeydew 

907 

Harvest 

75 

624 

79,000 

cwt. 

Watermelon 

3,683 

Harvest 

615 

2,074 

680,000 

cwt. 

Cabbage 

2,050 

Harvest 

C53 

1,035 

276,000 

cwt. 

Carrots 

3,602 

Harvest 

1,850 

3,965 

610,000 

cwt. 

Dry  Onions 

3,038 

All 

4,410 

3,338 

992,000 

cwt. 

Green  Onions 

2,494 

Harvest 

12,438 

4,135 

Potatoes 

10,180 

Harvest 

412 

7,317 

2,323,000 

cwt. 

Lettuce 

45,991 

All 

22,841 

42,621 

7,942,000 

cwt. 

Chili  Peppers 

800 

Harvest 

415 

__ 

96,000 

cwt. 

Vegetable  Total  91,280 

- 

- 

78,623 

- 

- 

Alfalfa 

202,000  | 

Harvest 

5,320 

26,034 

1,091,000 

tons 

Cotton 

297,000 

All 

14,023  101,803 

733,000  500#  Bales 

Barley 

176,000  1 

Harvest 

750 

14,004 

308,350 

tons 

Sorghum 

231 ,000  Harvest 

1,674 

20,621 

510,970 

tons 

Wheat 

52,000  Harvest 

300 

3,569 

81,120 

tons 

Safflower 

9,000  Harvest 

50 

928 

11,900 

tons 

Sugar  Beets 

11,600  Harvest 

2,443 

— 

188,000 

tons 

Source:  Data  on 

citrus  crops  are  from  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

along  with  all  vegetables  except  chili 

peppers 

, data  for  which 

was  prepared  by  the  Employment  Service,  The  citrus  total  was 

provided  by  the  University  of  Arizona. 

The  remaining  data  came 

from  the  Crop  Reporting  Service. 
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Statistical  Summary 


Table  12.  Arizona  Cotton  Crop 

Year 

Pet.  Machine 
Harvested 

Total  Crop  (No.  Bales) 

1950 

10 

474,000 

1951 

33 

803,000 

1952 

40 

948,000 

1953 

47 

1,070,000 

1954 

40 

911,000 

1955 

38 

728,000 

1956 

37 

829,000 

1957 

45 

763,000 

1958 

46 

734,000 

1959 

60 

715,000 

1960 

70 

852,000 

1961 

83 

836,000 

1962 

92 

935,000 

1963 

95 

845,000 

1964 

96 

799,000 

1965 

97 

787,000 

1966 

97 

517,000 

1967 

98. 

439,000 

1968 

99 

715,000 

Note:  All  numbers  rounded  to  nearest  thousand, 

Source:  Arizona  State  Employment  Service "ES  225  Annual 
Farm  Labor  Reports." 
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AGRICULTURAL  LABOR  MOBILITY 
Paul  B.  Miller 


Labor  mobility  is  a many  faceted  subject  and  one  which  has  increased  in 
importance  as  the  age  of  automation  has  progressed.  In  general,  mobility 
exists  when  an  individual  has  the  ability  to  change  the  life  or  work  pattern 
which  he  occupies  currently.  There  are  several  dimensions  or  directions  to 
the  potential  movement  of  people  within  the  economic  system  as  well  as  a 
multitude  of  factors  influencing  the  decision  to  move.  Most  common  types  of 
mobility  are  social,  labor  force  status,  occupational,  industrial,  and 
geographic.  The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  explore  each  dimension  of  mobility 
briefly,  consider  some  of  the  implications  of  recent  research  affecting  each 
type  and  then  discuss  the  significance  of  mobility  in  a dynamic  agricultural 
labor  market.  Although  each  labor  market  is  unique,  I will  rely  heavily  upon 
the  experience  gathered  in  studying  the  Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  of  Texas  and 
Mexican-American  farm  workers. 


Economic  Importance  of  Mobility 

The  ability  of  a given  labor  market  to  expand  and  contract  is  vital  to 
the  economic  health  of  a region.  Unless  movement  is  sufficient  to  compensate 
for  changes  in  labor  demand,  both  quantity  and  quality,  bottlenecks  occur 
causing  structural  unemployment  in  one  area  or  occupation  while  an  actual 
labor  shortage  might  exist  nearby.  It  is  possible  for  a surplus  of  labor  to 
exist  amidst  an  extreme  shortage  if  the  skill  requirements  of  the  new  job 
openings  do  not  match  the  educational  attainment  of  the  available  displaced 
workers.  The  result  is  an  underutilization  of  human  resources  creating 
inefficiency  and  a decrease  in  potential  productivity. 

Capital  is  considerably  more  mobile  than  labor.  Recent  experience  has 
demonstrated  how  agricultural  investment  can  be  transferred  from  the  United 
States  to  Mexico  or  any  other  desired  location  with  little  economic  difficulty 
Also  capital  resources  can  shift  easily  and  swiftly  Into  or  out  of  a specific 
industry  or  process  and  drastically  change  the  capital  to  labor  ratio.  Costs 
and  availability  of  mechanical  equipment  relative  to  the  supply  and  prevailing 
wage  determine  the  rate  of  application  of  capital  to  agricultural  production. 

Types  of  Mobility 

Social  Mobility 

As  a general  rule,  social  mobl lity  would  not  be  treated  in  the  context 
with  the  more  conventional  types  of  labor  mobility.  However,  In  the  case  of 
Mexican-Americans,  it  is  highly  relevant  to  the  future  supply  of  agricultural 


*The  author  is  indebted  to  the  Office  of  Manpower  Policy,  Evaluation  and 
Research,  United  States  Department  of  Labor, for  their  financial  support  of 
the  research  upon  which  this  paper  is  based. 


manpower.  Even  among  Mexi car, -America ns,  farm  occupations  do  not  enjoy  a 
very  high  status.  Most  parents  want  their  children  to  go  into  some  higher 
skilled  nonagricultural  career  once  he  is  old  enough  to  leave  home.  The  youth 
are  better  educated  and  receive  much  higher  incomes  than  parents  did  at  that 
same  age.  Skrabanek  and  Rapton  found  a significant  trading  up  of  occupations 
from  farm  to  nonfarm  intergenerationally  [5],  Wright  and  Juvlesky  found  that 
48^  of  Mexi can-Ameri can  male  high  school  students  wanted  to  become  professionals 
and  only  S%  mentioned  unskilled  occupations  [7].  Indications  are  then  that 
rural  youth  are  interested  in  leaving  agriculture  if  the  proper  opportunity 
can  be  created  for  them. 

Labor  Force  Status  Mobility 

The  labor  force  attachment  of  agricultural  workers  is  often  rather  tenuous. 
Some  of  the  reasons  for  this  stem  from  the  nature  of  the  demand  for  their 
services,  Due  to  conditions  of  temperature,  moisture,  etc.,  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  work  only  part  of  the  day  or  not  at  all.  There  are  frequent  losses  of  work 
time  due  to  the  necessity  of  travel  between  jobs.  Within  each  family  the 
number  of  people  employed  over  the  year  may  fluctuate  from  zero  to  ten  or  more, 
depending  on  the  specific  month.  Consequently,  this  shifting  of  individuals 
ir.  and  out  of  the  labor  force  creates  a fluid  situation.  While  the  long-run 
participation  rate  for  the  civilian  labor  force  is  stable  at  about  60%,  the 
rate  for  a rural  family  may  vary  widely  [6], 

The  average  size  of  the  household  in  our  sample  was  seven  persons.  Of 
this  household  group,  23%  had  a maximum  of  only  one  worker  employed  at  any 
time  during  the  year,  29 % had  two,  12%  had  three,  14%  had  four,  14%  had  five, 
while  7%  had  over  five  working  at  the  same  time.  Almost  every  household  had 
experienced  at  least  some  unemployment  or  dropped  out  of  the  labor  force.  In 
addition,  30%  of  the  families  had  two  or  more  people  unemployed  or  out  of  the 
labor  force. 

The  major  determinants  of  the  size  of  the  family  work  force  besides  rate 
of  childbirth  are  the  level  of  family  income  and  the  age  of  the  workers. 

Among  farm  families,  most  of  the  school  age  people  drop  out  in  September  (or 
November  for  migrants)  and  go  back  in  April,  May,  or  June.  If  migrant  family 
income  is  sufficiently  high  during  the  period  spent  out  of  Texas,  the  house- 
hold members  frequently  will  not  work  while  they  winter  in  South  Texas.  That 
is  to  say,  they  are  readily  willing  to  substitute  leisure  for  additional  real 
income.  However,  there  is  a ttndency  for  the  younger  workers  to  be  more 
economically  motivated  than  their  parents  in  this  respect. 

Occupational  Mobility 

With  a declining  demand  for  agricultural  manpower  in  most  areas,  it  is 
essential  for  individuals  to  be  able  to  move  to  another  occupation.  Major 
obstacles  to  the  farm  worker  group’s  mobility  include  a paucity  of  education. 
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inconvertibility  of  skills,  and  lack  of  work  experience.  Average  educational 
levels  of  farm  workers  are  the  lowest  of  any  occupational  group.  In  our  study 
specifically,  51  of  the  household  heads  had  less  than  one  year  of  formal 
education  while  77%  had  not  completed  the  fifth  grade. 

Although  the  problem  of  occupational  mobility  among  agricultural  laborers 
is  worsened  by  a lack  of  potential  skill  convertibility,  there  is  substantial 
lateral  movement  or  shifting  from  the  harvesting  of  one  commodity  to  another. 

In  our  group  it  was  found  that  on  the  average  each  worker  spent  time  in  the 
production  of  three  different  commodities  in  1968.  The  products  on  which  most 
of  our  group  worked  consisted  of  tomatoes,  beets,  cucumbers,  onions,  citrus, 
and  carrots  respectively. 

Although  skilled  at  farm  tasks,  this  group  of  workers  does  not  meet  the 
skill  requirements  of  most  jobs  in  the  labor  market  as  a whole.  The  entry 
level  is  low  in  most  cases  and,  therefore,  they  face  a surplus  situation. 

Rural  manpower  often  has  difficulty  adapting  to  the  regimented,  rapid  p?ce 
urban  work  environment,  Ruesink  and  Batson  followed  the  adjustment  process 
of  a large  group  of  Mexican-Americans  who  under  a mobility  project  sponsored 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  moved  from  rural  South  Texas  to  urban  Fort 
Worth-Da  lias  [4],  Only  about  10%  of  their  group  had  agricultural  employment 
as  their  last  job  but  the  experience  of  the  group  is  worth  noting.  A majority 
of  the  group  went  to  work  at  Ling-Timpco-Vought  (LTV)  where  they  were  subjected 
to  rigorous  screening,  pretraining,  and  close  scrutiny  by  counselors.  The 
results  are  phenomenal,  indicating  that  if  subjected  to  an  environment  of  the 
nature  generated  at  LTV,  low  skilled,  high  ability  people  can  adapt  to  new 
job  situations.  The  retention  rate  was  93%  after  two  months  and  68%  after 
one  year.  In  comparison,  another  project  can  be  cited  where  a group  of  workers 
from  South  Texas  went  to  a new  job  in  the  same  labor  market  without  prior 
training  and  without  prior  knowledge  of  what  they  were  supposed  to  be  doing 
on  the  job.  It  is  not  surprising  that  over  50%  of  the  new  employees  did  not 
stay  with  the  same  employer  over  two  months. 

Industrial  Mobility 

Moving  from  one  occupation  to  another  quite  often  is  combined  with  an 
interindustry  transfer.  Frequently  a complex  move  is  necessary  as  opposed 
to  a simple  shift  along  one  dimension,  Perkins  and  Hathaway  found  that 
movement  to  nonfarm  jobs  would  most  likely  occur  among  young  non-Negroes 
having  fairly  high  earnings  in  agriculture,  previous  nonfarm  work  experience, 
coming  from  a high  income  county,  and  being  located  within  50  miles  of  a 
Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  [3],  Unfortunately,  few  of  these 
factors  are  present  in  South  Texas.  However,  experience  with  the  LTV  mobility 
project  seems  to  indicate  that  some  of  the  obstacles  to  mobility  can  be  over- 
come. Choi  din  and  Trout  found  that  most  Mexican-Americans  who  have  dropped 
out  of  the  migratory  stream  in  a Michigan  sample  have  been  able  to  change 
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both  occupation  and  industry  without  insurmountable  difficulties  [1].  Some 
57£  of  their  sample  had  shifted  from  farm  work  to  operative  and  kindred 
occupations,  while  68fc  had  moved  to  manufacturing  jobs  rather  than  agriculture. 

Within  our  group  about  one-third  of  the  household  heads  had  held  a non- 
farm  job  in  the  last  five  years.  Among  this  subgroup  holding  nonfarm  jobs, 
approximately  one-fourth  did  some  type  of  construction  work,  15£  automotive 
related  work  and  about  the  same  number  worked  at  agriculturally  oriented  jobs. 
Only  two  household  heads  did  anything  which  might  be  classified  as  semi-skilled. 

Geographic  Mobility 

Texas  has  provided  an  important  source  of  seasonal  farm  labor  for  many 
years.  While  most  of  the  hired  labor  force  consists  of  local  workers,  migrant 
workers  form  the  element  on  the  supply  side  which  serves  to  counterbalance 
pressures  on  the  market  sterling  from  the  demand  side  during  peak  periods. 

This  annual  trek  following  the  sun  provides  a ready  source  of  trained  farm 
labor  for  more  urbanized  states  In  which  migration  to  the  cities  has  pulled 
most  of  the  people  out  of  agriculture,  Growers  like  this  manpower  sourr 
because  they  do  not  have  to  worry  about  creating  jobs  for  the  people  In  off 
seasons,  Traditionally  migrants  did  not  stay;  and,  therefore,  the  towns  did 
not  have  to  worry  about  cultural  friction  and  supplying  housing  or  public 
facilities, 

Following  the  migratory  path  rather  than  staying  in  South  Texas  gives 
an  individual  or  group  the  opportunity  to  work  longer  hours  and  make  more 
money.  In  general,  the  Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  has  a surplus  of  unskilled 
human  resources  willing  to  work.  The  workers  enjoy  spending  the  colder  months 
in  the  Valley  where  the  temperature  Is  more  to  their  liking,  and  they  are  able 
to  be  near  relatives  and  friends.  While  there,  they  are  willing  to  work  for 
much  lower  wage  rates  on  winter  vegetables  and  citrus. 

Tables  3 and  4 Indicate  the  most  ImpC^tant  receiving  states  of  migratory 
labor  from  the  state  of  Texas.  Migrants  learn  of  jobs  through  the  Texas 
Employment  Commission,  private  labor  recruiters,  letters  from  employers, 
friends,  and  going  out  on  their  own  from  place  to  place.  Michigan,  Ohio,  and 
Minnesota  benefit  most  from  the  Inflow  of  farm  workers  from  Texas,  Our  research 
in  Hidalgo  County  indicates  that  most  of  the  families  who  left  Texas  went  to 
the  Middle  West  with  Michigan  being  the. mos i popular.  Although  a large  number 
did  not  leave  the  state,  the  average  "ir  the  group  was  two  states  during  the 
course  of  last  year. 

Table  5 shows  the  relative  importance  of  the  Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  to 
the  exportation  of  labor,  Hidalgo  County  (McAllen  Labor  Market)  Is  the  largest 
single  contributor  of  migrant  labor.  Its  share  of  the  total  supplied  by  the 
Valley  has  Increased  from  5255  in  1965  to  61%  of  the  number  exported  by  private 
labor  recruiters  from  Texas  in  1968,  For  the  country  as  a whole  agricultural 
employment  continues  to  decline  as  well  as  the  share  of  migrants,  which  has 
fallen  to  11%  of  total  hired  farm  labor. 
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Table  3.  Distribution  of  Agricultural  Labor  Sent  Out  of  Texas  Through 
Licensed  Agents  by  State  of  Destination:  1965-68 


State 


1965 


No. 


1966 

1967 

1968 

Pet. 

No. 

Pet. 

No. 

Pet. 

No. 

Pet. 

15.0 

5,907 

16.2 

679 

2.0 

1,016 

2.8 

16.2 

5,438 

14.9 

649 

1.9 

5,880 

16.4 

4.6 

1,660 

4.6 

1,988 

5.8 

1,782 

5.0 

1.1 

108 

.3 

436 

1.3 

318 

.9 

.1 

497 

1.4 

465 

1.4 

825 

2.3 

2.9 

931 

2.6 

1,287 

3.8 

2,198 

6.1 

14.0 

4,000 

11.0 

3,732 

10.9 

4,242 

11.8 

13.7 

4,959 

13.6 

6,131 

17.9 

5,983 

16.7 

4.7 

8.8 

784 

4,478 

2.2 

12.3 

1,335 

3,778 

3.9 

11.1 

1,365 

3,793 

3.8 

10.6 

6.6 

2,376 

6.5 

1,899 

5.6 

2,702 

7.5 

6.8 

1,906 

5.2 

1,591 

4.7 

2,012 

5.6 

.8 

467 

1.3 

974 

2.9 

215 

.6 

3.0 

1,007 

2.8 

968 

2.8 

456 

1.3 

.01 

236 

.6 

303 

.9 

261 

.7 

71 

.2 

364 

1.1 

392 

1.1 

1.6 

930 

2.6 

1,107 

3.2 

1,308 

3.6 

California 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Montana 

Nebraska 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Utah 

Washington  * 
Wisconsin 
Wyomi  ng 

Total  No.  of 
Workers 


6,020 

6,523 

1,871 

428 

33 

1,159 

5.631 

5,518 

1,900 

3,532 

2,654 

2,750 

334 

1,201 

7 

630 


40,251 


36.463 


34,158 


35,846 


Source:  Texas  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 


Table  4,  D 
Texas  Ei 

istribution  of  Agricultural  Labor  Sent  Out  of  Texas  Through 
mployment  Commission  by  State  of  Destination:  1965-68 

State 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

No. 

Pet. 

No. 

Pet. 

NO. 

Pet. 

No. 

Pet. 

Colorado 

2,606 

3.9 

2,346 

3.0 

3,368 

3.9 

987 

1.3 

Idaho 

4,592 

7.5 

4,618 

6.0 

4,515 

5.3 

5,461 

7.4 

Illinois 

5,143 

7.8 

6,440 

8.3 

6,017 

7.0 

4,984 

6.8 

Indiana 

5,678 

9.6 

7,657 

9.9 

8,561 

10.0 

6,011 

8.2 

Iowa 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Montana 

371 

15,303 

819 

3,021 

.6 

23.1 

1.2 

4.6 

1,140 

23,545 

728 

2,537 

1.5 

30.4 

.9 

3.3 

1,196 

26,199 

1,170 

2,963 

1.4 
30.6 

1.3 

3.5 

307 

27,896 

1,294 

2,446 

.4 

37.9 

1.8 

3.3 

Ohio 

9,734 

14.7 

9,957 

12.9 

10,700 

12.5 

8,963 

12.2 

Oregon 

Washington 

1,686 

1,916 

2.6 

2.9 

2,043 

2,282 

2.6 

2>9 

2,520 

2,210 

2.9 

2.6 

1,660 
1 ,285 

2.3 
1 .8 

Wisconsin 

7,294 

11.0 

7,361 

9.5 

8,837 

10.3 

6,577 

9.0 

Wyomi  ng 

2,520 

3.8 

1,959 

2.5 

2,144 

2.5 

2 f 1 77 

3.3 

Total 

66,185 

77,498 

85,574 

73,460 

Source:  Texas  Employment  Commission. 
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To  summarize  the  subject  of  mobility,  there  are  several  paths  an  indi- 
vidual might  take  to  adjust  to  rapid  changes  in  the  agricultural  labor  market. 
An  individual  who  is  unable  to  adapt  to  the  dynamics  of  the  market  will 
sacrifice  both  personal  income,  prestige,  and  job  security.  Consequently, 
the  economy  will  suffer  a loss  of  potential  productivity  resulting  from  under- 
utilization of  the  human  resources  which  such  an  individual  represents. 
Frustrated  by  failure  to  synchronize  his  personal  attributes  to  the  needs  of 
the  changing  work  environment,  the  farm  worker  could  be  alienated  toward 
society.  This  in  turn  could  result  In  his  withdrawal  both  from  society  and 
the  labor  force. 

Mobility  and  Rural  Manpower  Problems 

There  is  general  agreement  on  the  desirability  of  achieving  and  maintain- 
ing a highly  mobile  agricultural  labor  force  because  such  a force  is  able  to 
fluctuate  as  manpower  requirements  change.  Host  people  recognize  the  existence 
of  barriers  that  impede  the  transition  of  farm  workers  from  one  job  to  another. 
Deficiencies  in  education,  skill,  and  work  experience  coupled  with  strong 
sociological  ties  to  specific  regions  create  serious  adaptional  problems.  The 
burden  of  hardships  caused  by  mobility  now  rests  primarily  upon  the  individual. 
In  most  cases  there  are  no  provisions  for  income  maintenance  (unemployment 
compensation,  supplementary  unemployment  benefits,  etc.)  comparable  to  nonfarm 
employment.  Furthermore,  there  is  a definite  lack  of  general  agreement  on 
how  the  burden  might  be  shifted  from  the  farm  worker  and,  indeed,  or.  whether 
or  not  it  should  be  shifted. 

On  one  hand  there  exists  a substantial  number  of  people  who  believe  that 
the  public  should  not  tamper  with  the  market  mechanism.  This  opinion  is  based 
on  the  desire  to  maintain  a large  surplus  of  cheap  captive  labor,  in  addition, 
this  view  obtains  additional  support  through  associations  of  citizens  which 
are  located  in  areas  that  receive  manpower  but  do  not  want  certain  ethnic 
groups  settling  In  their  areas  permanently.  These  two  sources  of  opposition 
to  public  participation  represent  a highly  organized,  politically  Influential 
force  which  resists  virtually  any  piece  of  social  legislation  designed  to 
assist  mobility.  However,  on  the  other  hand,  most  people  believe  public 
institutions  have  both  an  obligation  and  a major  role  in  increasing  labor 
mobility. 

There  are  numerous  alternative  pubiic  programs  available  under  present 
laws  which  are  designed  to  help  ease  some  cf  the  most  severe  hardships  caused 
by  labor  market  shifts.  For  example,  the  Annual  Worker  Plan  has  been  effective 
In  extending  the  work  year  and  providing  a rough  estimate  of  migrant  labor 
demand.  At  present  the  Fann  Labor  Service  has  at  its  disposal  a wide  range 
of  programs  oriented  toward  assisting  people  in  transition  by  upgrading  their 
skills  and  providing  information  concerning  alternative  employment  opportunities. 
Through  provisions  of  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  (MDTA)  of  1962, 
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as  amended,  and  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  a number  of  innovative 
programs  have  been  implemented.  There  remains  the  urgent  need  to  improve  the 
image  of  the  Farm  Labor  Service  so  that  more  people  will  rely  on  its  facilities. 
However,  at  current  levels  of  appropriations  the  service  cannot  meet  the  needs 
of  rural  people.  More  funds  are  needed  for  Headstart  and  Adult  Migrant 
Education  courses  of  OED,  MDTA  sponsored  research  and  training  classes,  as 
well  as  E + D and  outreach  programs  of  the  Farm  Labor  Service  and  U.S.  Employ- 
ment Service. 

Aside  from  the  lack  of  funds,  the  direction  of  agricultural  manpower 
programs  might  be  altered  to  consider  a middle  ground  for  the  individual.  While 
mechanization  is  lowering  the  demand  for  unskilled  workers,  it  also  is  erecting 
openings  for  higher  skilled  persons  to  operate  equipment  and  provide  agriculture 
related  services  such  as  pesticide  and  herbicide  distribution  and  application. 

It  is  possible  to  train  displaced  farm  workers  for  jobs  which  are  similar  to 
what  they  have  been  doing.  There  are  several  types  of  nursery  and  lawn  service 
openings  that  would  require  little  training.  Of  more  universal  appeal  are 
auto  mechanics  and  welders  who  can  either  serve  the  agricultural  or  non- 
agricultural  labor  market,  A highly  successful  MDTA  class  was  held  in  farm 
management  tailored  to  small  farm  operators  in  East  Texas.  Because  of  the 
lower  benefit-cost  ratio  for  longer  vocational  classes  it  is  more  practical  to 
implement  manpower  programs  for  older  workers  that  are  more  of  an  intermediate 
step  rather  than  a drastic  change  from  the  individuals  previous  work  patterns. 

South  Texas  will  continue  to  serve  as  the  resevoir  for  much  of  the 
migratory  farm  labor  in  the  United  States,  Even  though  the  birth  rate  is 
approximately  50$  higher  than  the  national  average,  the  total  population  of 
the  Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  has  increased  very  little  during  the  last  decade. 

Job  opportunities  are  very  limited  in  the  Valley  so  many  job  seekers  leave 
permanently  each  year.  This  is  not  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  agricultural 
workers,  but  they  also  present  serious  problems  when  making  the  transition 
out  of  the  area  and  industry.  There  appears  to  be  little  potential  for  the 
location  of  industry  in  the  region.  The  nonagricultural  industries  which  might 
locate  chere  are  building  facilities  on  the  Mexican  side  of  the  border.  Moving 
the  surplus  workers  out  of  agriculture  presents  a national  challenge.  States 
have  done  little  to  help  relieve  the  burden  and  uncertainty  of  the  transition. 
Therefore,  the  leadership  for  financial  support  of  ameliorative  manpower  programs 
falls  on  the  federal  government. 
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AGRICULTURAL  LABOR  SKILLS  - PAST,  PRESENT,  FUTURE 
James  W,  Becket 
Introduction 


The  title  given  this  paper  requires  little  discussion.  One  could  easily 
make  the  trite  statement  that  the  agricultural  laborer  of  the  future  will  be 
more  highly  educated,  more  specialized,  more  efficient  and  productive,  and 
better  supervised.  This  implies  what  the  situation  has  been  in  the  past,  a 
Period  of  transition  could  be  assumed  for  the  present,  and  the  future  is 
described.  However,  the  objectives  are  not  dismissed  so  easily.  The  objectives, 
according  to  the  colloquium  planners,  are:  "a  conceptual  model  for  a meaningful 
classification  of  farm  workers  in  order  to  facilitate  recruitment,  training, 
placement,  and  evaluation  of  farm  workers,  The  development  of  skill  common 
denominators  based  upon  the  farm  worker's  relationship  to  machines,  animals, 
and  people." 

In  order  to  help  build  a foundation  for  such  a model  and  to  give  some 
indication  of  the  need  for  one,  it  seems  appropriate  to  begin  by  quoting  from 
a previous  publication:  "To  obtain  farm  labor  for  the  coming  season  every  effort 
should  first  be  made  to  utilize  to  the  best  advantage  all  available  home 
supplies,  This  may  mean  more  attention  on  the  part  of  farmers  to  the  essentials 
of  wages,  housing,  food,  hours,  and  supervision"  [l],  A similar  quote  could 
have  been  taken  from  many  recent  publications.  It  came,  however,  from  A Study 
oi  FaAm  Ubofi  In  CaU^ofLula  by  R,  L,  Adams  and  T,  R,  Kelly,  publication  date 
March,  1918,  This  report  also  suggests  that  even  if  the  farmer  made  some  changes 
he  would  need  "additional  help  of  a kind  able  and  willing  to  do  the  work  required," 
another  statement  similar  to  many  made  in  recent  years.  The  report  then  recom- 
mends the  importation  of  foreign  workers  to  solve  the  problem.  As  we  all  know, 
and  as  Thor  and  Mamer  review  in  their  background  paper  for  the  technical  report 
for  this  colloquium  [4J,  the  importation  of  foreign  workers  has  been  our 
traditional  "solution"  to  farm  labor  problems  in  the  50  years  since  the  statement 
quoted  above  was  made  originally. 

The  solution  is  no  longer  available,  however,  so  agriculture  has  been 
forced  to  look  for  an  alternative.  The  alternative  chosen  for  the  all  out  effort 
has  been  total  mechanization.  I have  no  basic  quarrel  with  this  choice,  but  I 
cannot  help  but  wonder  if  the  almost  frantie  emphasis  on  mechanization  would  be 
necessary  today  if  agriculture  had  taken  a long  hard  look  at  wages,  housing, 
food,  hours  (and  other  working  conditions),  and  supervision  at  some  point  during 
those  50  years.  I cannot  help  but  wonder,  even  today,  if  total  mechanization 
is  absolutely  essential.  I believe  that  we  could  alleviate  some  of  our  problems 
without  the  ultimate  machine  if  we  devoted  as  much  time,  effort,  and  money  to 
the  modification  of  the  crops  and  the  cultural  practices  of  those  crops  to  make 
them  adaptable  to  the  human  as  we  do  to  make  them  adaptable  to  the  machine.  For 
example,  workers  have  had  to  fight  limbs  for  years,  but  there  has  been  little, 
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if  any,  effort  to  modify  the  structure  of  the  tree  to  benefit  the  handpicker. 

In  order  to  accommodate  the  machine,  however,  extensive  tree  structure  modifica- 
tion is  anticipated.  In  the  same  vein,  water  grass  in  a tomato  field  has  always 
been  a serious  problem  to  the  handpicker,  but  it  has  usually  remained  his 
problem.  The  machine,  however,  will  not  tolerate  it,  so  growers  are  told  that 
fields  must  be  weed  free.  All  I am  suggesting  is  that  there  might  be  more 
people  able  and  willing  to  do  the  work  required  if  the  work  required  was 
modified  somewhat  to  accommodate  the  worker.  However,  we  are  told  that  mechani- 
zation is  an  economic  necessity,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  a consensus  decision 
has  been  reached  that  total  mechanization  of  every  crop  is  the  goal.  While  I 
do  not  dispute  the  economic  advantages  of  mechanization,  I believe  that  more 
must  be  done  than  just  mechanizing  the  production  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Mechanization  may  solve  the  short-run  economic  problem  of  the  farmer  who  can 
afford  the  machines  and  adapt  his  operation  to  them,  but  it  does  not  solve 
anything  for  the  farm  worker  or  the  small  farmer,  both  of  whom  are  part  of  the 
farm  labor  problem,  Something  must  be  done  for  those  displaced  as  well, 

I believe  that  we  in  agriculture  must  look  at  the  reality  of  today  in 

our  society.  Other  segments  of  society  are  in  the  process  of  creating  jobs 
for  which  unskilled  people  can  be  trained  with  the  hope  of  removing  people 
from  the  unemployment  roles,  the  welfare  roles,  and  the  ghetto  roles.  Our 
major  emphasis  in  agriculture  is  on  programs  which  may,  as  a by-product,  produce 
more  of  the  same  type  of  people  others  are  trying  to  rehabilitate.  My  hope  is 

that  we  can  develop,  concurrently  with  the  development  of  the  machines,  alter- 

natives for  those  farm  workers  and  farmers  being  displaced  by  progress  so  that 
at  least  soma  of  them  will  escape  unemployment,  welfare,  or  the  ghetto.  Doing 
so  would  be  much  more  efficient  than  to  come  back  and  develop  these  alternatives 
later,  as  is  happening  in  our  urban  areas  today. 

I am  convinced  that  this  means  the  development  of  new  employment  situations 
outside  of  farming  but  possibly  within  the  broad  spectrum  of  agriculture.  Such 
things  as  campsite  development,  roadway  beautification,  and  reforestation 
projects  are  examples  of  possibilities  which  would  require  a minimum  of  retraining 
and  a minimum  of  environmental  adjustment  for  farm  workers  and  farmers.  In 
addition  to  new  employment  situations,  however,  I believe  it  is  possible  that 
some  of  the  people  who  will  be  displaced  by  the  machines  can  be  retrained  to 
benefit  from  the  advantages  of  the  machine.  To  do  so,  however,  requires  a 
classification  and  structure  in  farm  employment  which  is  not  present  today.  It 
is  impossible  to  climb  the  ladder  of  success  if  the  ladder  does  not  exist.  It 
is  our  charge  in  this  paper  to  develop  a conceptual  model  for  this  classification 
and  structure. 

The  Foundation  of  the  Structure 

Before  we  really  get  started  on  the  discussion  of  such  a conceptual  model, 
however,  I believe  we  have  to  add  a minimum  of  two  words  to  the  objectives. 


These  words  are  development  and  advancejne wt.  The  terms  recruitment,  training, 
placement,  and  evaluation  are  basically  employer-oriented  words,  and  it  is 
essential  that  we  seriously  consider  the  situation  of  the  employee  as  well  if 
we  are  to  accomplish  the  goals  which  the  objectives  suggest.  We  in  agriculture 
have  been  reluctant  to  consider  this  dimension.  We  have  left  this  discussion 
to  others  and  have  tended  to  label  all  those  who  have  stepped  into  the  void  as 
"do-gooders"  and  have  attempted  to  ignore  them,  too.  The  deferences  in  these 
two  dimensions  is  deep  and  obvious,  and  representatives  of  one  group  seldom 
consider  the  views  of  the  other.  For  example,  many  of  the  authors  of  technical 
papers  for  the  first  meeting  of  this  series  [2]  make  statements  implying  that 
mechanization  is  a necessity  due  to  the  shortage  and  high  cost  of  labor.  Yet 
John  Dunn  [3],  when  gathering  data  for  his  book,  Velano,  the  Stofiy  oi  the 
CaZiiofuuA  Gnape  St/uke , asked  me  the  question  of  what  effect  mechanization 
will  have  on  the  unionization  effort,  a complete  reversal  of  the  cause  and 
effect  relationship  between  unionization  and  mechanization. 

The  point  in  the  context  of  this  discussion  is  not  whether  one  of  these 
two  divergent  views  is  correct  and  the  other  wrong,  but  that  both  be  considered 
if  recruitment,  training,  placement,  and  evaluation  are  to  be,  in  fact, 
facilitated,  The  necessity  for  taking  into  account  both  the  farm  workers’ 
perspective  and  the  farmers’  perspective  must  become  the  foundation  upon  which 
any  conceptual  model  for  the  classification  and  structure  of  farm  manpower 
might  be  built  if  it  has  any  chance  for  success  in  the  real  world. 

The  use  of  the  term  structure  suggests  another  foundation  point.  This  is 
really  what  we  are  discussing--the  development  of  a structure  for  farm  manpower. 
This  foundation  building  block  is  also  somewhat  of  a revolutionary  point  as 
"unstructured"  is  the  most  descriptive  phrase  which  can  be  applied  to  the  farm 
labor  scene.  As  long  as  there  was  a great  mass  of  people  available  to  do  the 
jobs  by  hand,  a lack  of  formal  structure  could  be  tolerated.  However,  the 
introduction  of  machines  to  reduce  this  mass  of  people  makes  a structure  almost 
essential,  as  machines  are  even  less  tolerant  of  casual  human  relationships 
than  humans. 

The  structure  will  come.  It  will  either  be  brought  about  through  the 
efforts  of  agricultural  employers  out  of  the  necessity  for  sophisticated, 
trained  people  to  work  in  conjunction  with  sophisticated  machinery,  or  it  will 
be  forced  through  the  efforts  of  employee  groups  as  has  been  done  in  other 
industries.  Until  the  agricultural  industry  makes  the  decision  that  it  really 
wants  a highly  trained,  highly  skilled  work  force  and  sets  about  to  develop 
the  structure  to  attain  it,  or  until  unionization  advances  to  the  point  of 
forcing  its  own  version  of  the  structure  onto  the  agricultural  employer,  then 
any  structure  we  might  talk  about  will  remain  a conceptual  model. 

We  are  currently  engaged,  in  California,  in  a research  effort  to  Identify 
and  describe  the  jobs  which  exist  across  the  board  In  agriculture,  from  farming 
to  agribusiness.  Our  primary  goal  .is  to  develop  guidelines  for  education  and 
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training  programs  so  that  these  programs  may  be  more  closely  coordinated  with 
reality.  We  are  still  engaged  in  the  data  gathering  process,  so  I cannot, 
unfortunately,  quote  figures  and  statistics  from  that  study  in  this  discussion. 
Since  we  have,  however,  completed,  checked,  and  coded  over  3,000  interviews 
with  employees  from  approximately  800  employing  businesses,  and  since  the 
project  director  has  ;.eld  panel  discussions  with  several  different  groups  of 
key  employers  throughout  the  state,  my  thoughts  on  a conceptual  model  are 
influenced  by  the  data. 

The  Structure 

Figure  1 represents  the  proposed  structural  model  in  diagrammatic  form. 
Both  the  diagram  and  the  discussion  which  follows  are  in  the  context  of  the 
fruit  and  vegetable  segments  of  the  farming  industry,  but  the  structure  could 
be  broadened  to  include  other  segments  as  well.  Only  the  basic  structure  is 
presented,  and  the  skill  factors  and  areas  of  knowledge  which  would  be  cornnon 
in  jobs  across  a step  are  only  implied,  not  detailed. 

Even  though  conceptual,  our  classification  and  structure  must  still  begin 
with  a job  title  which  might  simply  be  called  Casual  Labor.  The  technical 
reports  make  it  clear  that  the  industry  will  still  have  a need  for  this  type 
of  work  for  some  time  to  come,  as  some  crops  are  still  resisting  the  efforts 
towards  complete  mechanization.  In  addition,  we  know  that  there  are  people 
who,  if  they  are  going  to  work  at  all,  will  work  for  a few  days  when  and  If 
they  feel  like  it.  No  matter  how  much  structure  might  be  built  in,  no  matter 
how  many  Incentives  might  be  developed,  this  type  of  worker  will  remain  as  a 
casual  member  of  the  work  force  by  choice.  Seasonal  farm  work  has  been  one 
of  his  last  remaining  chances  for  employment,  and  the  job  title  should  remain. 
Since  there  are  also  employers  who  will  resist  a structure  as  long  as  possible, 
the  two  will  probably  be  able  to  get  together  for  some  time  to  come. 

It  Is  wrong,  however,  to  assume,  as  we  do  all  too  often,  that  all  those 
who  currently  perform  seasonal  farm  labor  jobs  are  In  this  category  by  choice. 
Many  would  move  Into  another  classification  If  one  was  available  and  If  there 
was  some  Incentive  for  them  to  do  so.  The  development  of  a second  step  in  the 
stoop  labor  category  has  been  the  most  obvious-  need  for  some  time. 

Some  title  such  as  Field  Hand,  which  subtitles  for  fruit  and  vegetables, 
might  be  used  for  this  classification.  Since  this  Is  the  second  step,  there 
would  logically  be  an  hourly  wage  differential  of  perhaps  10%  between  the 

Casual  Laborer  and  the  Field  Han.*,  even  though  the  job  being  performed  at  any 

given  point  In  time  would  be  essentially  the  same.  What  would  be  different 
would  be  the  range  of  skills  of  the  Field  Hand  and  his  willingness  to  remain 

on  the  job  through  a variety  of  tasks.  The  structural  change  which  would  need 

to  be  Implemented  would  be  one  which  would  enhance  this  proposed  continuity 
of  employment.  This  Is  certainly  not  a new  concept,  and  reality  Is  not  being* 
left  to  mention  it. 
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STRUCTURAL  MODEL 


Step  I 

Mini mum  Wage 
Seasonal 
No  Educational 
or  Experience 
Requirement 


Step  II 

Minimum  + 10-20% 
Seasonal  jobs,  but 
position  would 
extend  over  longer 
time  span.  No  educa- 
tional requirements. 
Enough  experience  to 
demonstrate  ability. 


Step  III 

Minimum  + 15-30% 
Seasonal 
Entry  based  on 
experience  & O.J.T.  or 
on  high  school  voca- 
tional education, 


Step  IV 

Minimum  + 40-60% 

Year  Round 

Entry  on  experience  & 
O.J.T,  or  through 
completion  of  high 
school  vocational 
education* 


Step  V 

Minimum  + 50-75% 

Entry  through  high 
school  plus  experience 
or  conmunlty  college 
vocational  education. 


Step  VI 

minimum  + 75-100% 
Experience  & Adult 
Education 


Casual  Laborer 


Field  Hand 


.Production 

Specialist 

I 


V>>: 

Specialty 
Equipment 
Operator 


Production 
Specialist 
II,  III 


Specialty 
Equipment 
Operator 
II,  III 


Mechanic 
II,  III 


Salaried  Personnel 


FIGURE  1 
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In  several  instances  individual  growers,  and  in  a fe-  instances  groups 
of  growers,  have  made  a careful  analysis  of  their  seasona'  abor  requirements 
and  from  this  analysis  have  developed  changes  in  their  cropping  patterns  to 
spread  out  the  time  over  which  they  need  seasonal  employees.  Although  there 
are  limitations  on  how  extensively  this  can  be  done,  the  most  striking  limitation 
is  the  desire,  or  lack  of  it,  on  the  part  of  the  grower.  What  is  generally 
involved  is  diversification,  either  through  additional  crops  or  additional 
varieties.  While  large,  individual  growers  have  been  most  successful  in  this 
effort,  cooperative  efforts  of  several  smaller  growers  have  also  worked, 
especially  if  those  involved  are  growers  of  more  than  one  commodity.  Unfortu- 
nately, two  attitudes  are  essential.  One  is  the  desire  to  cooperate,  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word,  with  neighbors;  and  the  other  is  the  willingness  to 
change  a few  things,  Again,  if  we  can  change  our  operations  to  accommodate 
machines,  we  can  change  then.  accommodate  people,  too,  if  we  want.  The  most 
common  doubt  expressed  when  this  kind  of  a structure  is  suggested  is  that  it 
would  not  work  because  the  usual  casual  laborer  would  not  stay  on  the  job  long 
enough  or  be  willing  to  do  more  than  one  type  of  job.  However,  this  complaint 
is  based  on  experience  with  an  unstructured  system  where  there  is  no  reason 
for  the  worker  to  stay  on  one  job  over  an  extended  period  of  time.  (There  may 
be  more  reason  for  him  to  quit  periodically — it  may  be  the  only  way  he  can  get 
a rest,)  Limited  experience  with  systems  in  agriculture  which  do  reward 
dependability  indicate  that  the  majority  of  workers  do  respond  to  incentives 
which  they  can  identify  as  being  incentives.  There  is  no  real  reward  for 
dependability,  nor  any  penalty  for  the  lack  of  it,  in  the  casual  farm  labor 
picture.  If  the  structure  rewards  it,  dependability  will  be  developed. 

At  this  point,  another  structural  model  for  seasonal  employment  might 
be  outlined  which  is  strictly  conceptual,  as  opposed  to  the  one  just  mentioned 
which  has  some  basis  in  reality.  This  model  utilizes  three  steps  which  might 
classify  with  such  terms  as  "Inexperienced,"  "Experienced,"  and  "Exceptional." 

A different  rate  of  pay  would  be  associated  with  each  step.  In  California, 
at  least,  the  piece-rate  method  of  payment  Is  so  popular  that  it  would  have  to 
be  included  in  the  system,  A more  desirable  method,  however,  when  used  in 
conjunction  with  this  structure  would  be  the  combination  of  an  hourly  rate  and 
the  reduced  piece  rate.  The  hourly  rate  would  be  the  one  which  would  vary 
with  the  rating  scale,  with  the  piece  rate  being  the  same  for  all.  In  other 
words,  the  inexperienced  worker  would  get  an  hourly  rate  plus  a piece  rate 
which  would  add  up  to  the  minimum  wage.  The  experienced  worker  would  receive 
something  like  1035  more  on  his  hourly  rate  plus  an  Identical  piece  rate,  while 
the  exceptional  worker  would  again  receive  the  same  piece  rate,  but  his  hourly 
rate  might  exceed  the  beginning  worker  by  2035.  Such  factors  as  quality  of 
work,  dependability,  and  seniority  would  have  to  be  considered  in  placing 
workers  on  each  step.  Identification  cards  could  be  devised  which  would  allow 
the  worker  to  start  on  a job  at  the  same  classification  he  had  on  his  previous 
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one.  It  is  a complicated  system  and  might  not  be  worth  the  effort.  I believe, 
however,  that  it  not  only  would  be  workable,  but  that  it  would  alleviate  most 
of  the  problems  which  currently  plague  seasonal  farm  employment.  A similar 
system  will  probably  come  under  pressure  from  employee  groups;  in  this  event 
the  only  criterion  used  to  distinguish  the  levels  would  be  seniority. 

Returning  to  the  original  model,  another  level  of  seasonal  joi>s  must  be 
considered  in  addition  to  the  two  steps  previously  discussed.  Thesi  jobs 
approximate  year-round  production  jobs  in  terms  of  the  type  of  knowledge  and 
skill  required  but  are  still  seasonal.  The  overall  title  for  this  level  of  job 
might  be  Farm  Hand,  but  it  appears  that  two  categories  need  to  be  established 
within  this  classification.  One  would  have  an  emphasis  on  production  knowledge 
and  skill,  although  the  ability  to  drive  a light  wheel  tractor  would  be  required 
in  most  instances.  This  category  would  be  called  something  like  Farm  Hand, 
Production,  The  other  would  have  an  emphasis  on  equipment  knowledge  and  skill 
and  be  identified  as  Farm  Hand,  Equipment,  In  most  instances,  basic  production 
knowledge  would  be  required.  This  is  level  number  III  in  terms  of  wages  and 
could  be  entered  from  Step  II  through  experience  and  on-the-job  training  as 
there  would  be  no  educational  requirements,  Vocational  training  could,  however, 
substitute  for  experience  so  that  the  seasonal  jobs  of  Step  III  would  serve 
as  entry  level  jobs  for  the  young. 

Step  IV  is  the  first  level  composed  of  year-round  jobs.  At  least  two 
categories  must  be  utilized  in  Step  IV  which  correspond  to  those  in  Step  III, 

The  separation  is  not  complete,  but  the  emphasis  of  one  category  is  on  production 
knowledge,  the  other  on  mechanical  knowledge.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  the  equipment  operator  who  knows  nothing  about  the  production  of  the  crop 
in  which  he  is  working  is  not  only  of  little  use  but  probably  dangerous  as  well. 
At  the  same  time,  few  year-round  jobs  are  golnt  tj  exist  in  the  future  in  fruit 
and  vegetable  production  which  do  not  require  the  knowledge  and  skill  to  at 
least  operate  equipment.  One  category  In  Step  IV  might  be  called  Production 
Worker,  the  other  Equipment  Operator,  The  Production  Worker  should  understand 
the  production  elements  of  soils,  fertilizers,  Insecticides;  he  should  be  able 
to  recognize  problems,  and  perform  accordingly.  He  would  not,  however,  be 
much  involved  in  operational  decisions.  The  Equipment  Operator  would  be  able 
to  operate  a variety  of  equipment,  understand  and  take  care  of  the  maintenance 
of  equipment,  and  perform  minor  repair.  He  would  not,  however,  be  a mechanic. 
Entry  to  this  step  would  be  through  experience  or  through  the  completion  of 
a secondary  vocational  education  program  which  hopefully  would  have  included 
job  experience.  Pay  might  again  be  10*  higher  than  Step  III, 

The  fifth  step  Involves  another  split  In  the  categories.  Advancement 
from  Equipment  Operator  would  be  either  to  Specialty  Equipment  Operator  or  to 
Mechanic.  The  Specialty  Equipment  Operator  needs  to  be  able  to  operate,  trouble 
shoot,  maintain,  and  do  minor  repair  on  a variety  of  specialty  equipment, 
although  the  individual  might  become  highly  specialized  in  one  type  of  machinery. 
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The  mechanical  knowledge  required  is  more  technical  than  that  required  for 
Equipment  Operator,  and  broadened  to  include  such  areas  as  hydraulics.  In  the 
Mechanic  category,  the  emphasis  is  on  the  knowledge  and  skill  required  to  repair 
equipment  rather  than  to  operate  it,  and  most  of  the  time  would  be  spent  in  the 
shop.  Advancement  from  Production  Worker  of  Step  IV  is  to  Production  Specialist 
in  Step  V.  The  major  change  in  knowledge  is  an  increased  understanding  of 
cultural  practices  allowing  the  Production  Specialist  to  become  involved  in  the 
day-to-day  decisions  regarding  the  growing  of  the  crop.  Step  V may  be  reached 
by  experience  supplemented  by  training  or  by  the  completion  of  community  college 
vocational  education  programs  supplemented  by  experience. 

Advancement  to  Step  VI  would  be  possible  in  all  three  categories  outlined 
for  the  fifth  step.  In  addition,  however,  a category  for  supervisory  personnel 
should  be  included  in  Step  VI.  This  category  might  be  entered  from  any  of  the 
other  three  after  additional  experience  and  training.  It  is  essential  that 
the  training  include  the  development  of  the  skills  of  supervising  people  in 
addition  to  increasing  technical  knowledge.  One  of  the  current  aspects  of  the 
farm  labor  problem  Is  the  lack  of  trained  supervisory  personnel,  and  supervision 
must  be  improved.  Far  too  many  foremen  are  In  this  position  today  because  of 
their  production  knowledge  and  skill  rather  than  their  knowledge  and  skill  In 
working  with  people.  However  the  category  is  placed  in  Step  VI,  parallel  to 
advanced  Production  Specialists,  Specialty  Equipment  Operators,  and  Mechanics, 
because  the  person  Involved  as  a Foreman  will  be  performing  many. of  the  same 
tasks  as  the  other  three  in  addition  to  his*  supervisory  function. 

The  salaried  positions  which  follow  Step  VI  will  not  be  discussed  in 
detail.  Increasingly,  the  route  to  these  positions  will  be  through  a college 
education  rather  than  up  through  the  ranks.  However,  the  positions  remain  as 
part  of  the  progression  because  It  should  always  be  possible  to  advance  to  them 
by  means  of  extensive  adult  education  programs  as  an  alternative  to  a college 
degree. 

Summary 

In  summary,  what  has  been  attempted  Is  the  development  of  a structural 
model  for  the  classification  of  employees  In  agriculture.  Such  a classification 
has  been  lacking  in  the  past,  and  advancement  potential  for  employees  has  been 
limited.  Workers  have  advanced  by  moving  out  of  farm  labor  when  more  attractive 
jobs  have  been  available  to  them  In  other  Industries.  Since  agriculture  has 
not  been  able  to  compete  with  Industry  In  the  attractiveness  of  jobs,  a source 
of  replacement  workers  has  been  sought  periodically.  This  avenue  Is  no  longer 
open,  so  an  Intensive  effort  to  mechanize  high  labor  crops  Is  underway  to  over- 
come the  scarcity  and  high  cost  of  labor.  While  a more  definitive  structure 
may  have  been  desirable  in  the  past  when  the  majority  of  jobs  required  little 
training  and  skill,  It  becomes  almost  essential  as  mechanization  brings  with  It 
the  need  for  more  knowledgeable  and  skilled  personnel  who  are  much  more  expensive 
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to  replace.  It  is  intended  that  the  development  of  the  structure  would  make 
it  possible  for  those  at  the  bottom  of  the  skill  ladder  to  enjoy  some  of  the 
benefits  of  mechanization  as  well  as  those  higher  up. 

The  structural  model  outlined  is  not  the  final  answer  beyond  a doubt. 

Much  development  would  have  to  take  place  before  any  model  would  ever  become 
a reality,  Whatever  structure  is  developed,  however,  must  have  certain  features 
which  have  been  embodied  here: 

1,  A progression  exists  from  bottom  to  top,  with  each  step  building 

- on  the  knowledge  and  skill  required  for  the  step  below.  Training 

programs  can  then  be  developed  which  prepare  workers  to  move  up 
from  one  step  to  the  next. 

2,  Points  of  entry  are  available  so  that  workers  can  be  trained  to 
Tit  into  structure  at  various  levels  without  starting  at  the 
bottom. 

3,  Alternative  categories  are  available  on  most  steps  requiring 
different  knowledge  and  skills,  In  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
industry  at  least  two  categories  seem  obvious,  one  based  on 
production,  the  other  on  mechanical  abilities.  Another  category 
based  on  livestock  production  knowledge  and  skill  could  of  course 
be  added  to  the  model  in  those  situations  where  it  is  necessary. 

4,  A category  is  developed  which  is  based  on  supervisory  functions 
and  activities,  but  including  functions  and  activities  being 
performed  in  parallel  categories. 

5,  Pay  differentials  between  steps  are  indicated  and  a range  exists 
within  each  step. 

The  most  critical  features  of  any  structure  must  be  that  it  defines  the 
progression  from  bottom  to  top  and  that  individual  job  titles  are  defined  in 
terms  of  the  functions  and  activities  performed.  If  these  two  things  are 
accomplished,  then  it  becomes  possible  to  develop  both  pre-employment  and  on- 
the-job  training  programs  which  have  some  chance  of  success  from  both  the 
employer  and  the  employee  point  of  view.  Both  placement  and  evaluation  of 
workers  can  be  done  in  terms  of  what  they  are  required  to  know  and  do.  It 
then  becomes  possible  for  workers  to  develop  and  advance,  and  if  this  happens 
then  recruitment  is,  in  fact,  facilitated. 
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Introduction 


SOCIOLOGY  OF  RURAL  DEPRIVATION 
Myrtle  R.  Reul 


Charles  Dickens,  writing  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  in  England, 
could  well  have  been  prophesying  the  future  instead  of  describing  the  events 
of  his  country  in  his  own  day.  He  could  have  been  describing  1969  and  the 
current  problems  facing  rural  America  when  he  wrote  in  A Tat&  o&  Tutt  Cities: 

It  was  tiie  best  of  times;  it  was  the  worst  of  times.  It  was  the  age  of 
wisdom,  it  was  the  age  of  foolishness."  If  I could  paraphrase  his  writings 
for  a moment,  I would  add  it  is  an  age  of  compassion  for  others;  it  is  an 
age  of  apathy  and  indifference. 

It  is  the  best  of  times.  Never  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  a nation- 
had  such  wealth,  knowledge,  fertile  soil,  crop  yield,  educational  and  employ- 
ment opportunities,  natural  resources  and  ease  of  transportation  as  that 
presently  found  in  the  United  States;  never  have  conditions  here  been  as 
conducive  for  abundant  rural  living. 

It  is  the  worst  of  times.  Automation  and  mechanical  harvesters  have 
reduced  the  need  for  agricultural  workers  at  the  same  time  that  farmers  and 
growers  are  having  difficulty  obtaining  dependable  employees  to  manage  farms, 
to  work  the  fields,  to  operate  or  repair  equipment,  or  to  pick  the  crops.  In 
the  face  of  surplus  or  even  wasted  and  unharvested  fruits  and  vegetables,  the 
continued  rising  cost  of  food  coupled  with  inadequate  income  causes  many  rural 
Americans  to  be  malnourished  and  others  to  be  hungry. 

America  has  recently  discovered  its  rural  poor,  the  majority  of  whom 
have  known  the  condition  of  poverty  for  a long  time,  While  there  is  sincere 
compassion  for  the  problems  of  poverty,  there -often  is  a lack  of  understanding 
as  to  the  real  causative  factors.  This  results  in  an  effort  to  try  to  devise 
some  sort  of  an  instant  remedy.  This  instant  remedy  approach  is  a widespread 
phenomenon  in  America,  When  applied  to  rural  poverty,  however4,  ft  does  not 
work;  there  is  no  instant  solution.  The  poverty  problems  of  rural  America 
were  a long  time  in  the  making.  They  may  be  a long  time  in  the  solving  unless 
as  much  concerted  effort  is  directed  toward  the  problems  of  rural  America  as 
is  presently  being  directed  to  the  problems  of  the  urban  ghettos.  The  poverty 
problems  of  rural  America  are  related  to  a series  of  historical  events  and 
man-made  forces.  They  are  covered  with  a thick  veneer  of  apathy  and  indifference, 
both  on  the  part  of  the  poverty  stricken  and  those  who  represent  the  more 
affluent  parts  of  our  society. 

Challenge  of  the  Space  Age 

Today  was  a momentous  one  for  the  United  States.  An  American  was  the 
first  human  being  to  step  on  the  moon.  Future  generations  will  identify  this 
as  the  beginning  of  the  colonization  of  outer  space,  even  as  our  generation 
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and  prior  generations  have  identified  the  year  1492  as  the  beginning  of 
colonization  of  the  New  World, 

If,  on  this  momentous  day,  we  really  are  to  plan  for  the  future,  then 
we  must  recognize  and  profit  from  the  mistakes  of  the  past.  If  we  could 
control  the  destiny  of  the  future,  what  would  we  want  for  a rural  moon  or 
even  an  urban  moon?  What  did  those  early  explorers  who  came  to  America  in 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  want  for  this  continent?  What  did  those 
who  first  saw  the  beauty  of  the  wilderness,  the  untouched  forests,  the  clear 
fresh  mountain  streams  expect  would  be  the  future  for  this  abundant  land? 

What  did  those  early  explorers,  settlers,  and  those  who  were  native  to  these 
shores  long  before  the  birth  of  Columbus  have  as  a dream  for  the  future  as 
they  struggled  to  survive  the  severity  of  winters,  the  drought  of  summers, 
the  mosquitoes,  and  the  snake  infested  swamps?  What  would  have  been  the 
dream  of  those  men  and  women  if  in  1669  they  could  have  controlled  the  destiny 
of  America  in  1969?  Would  their  dream  have  been  that  of  a country  whose 
cities  are  known  as  urban  sprawls,  torn  by  riots  and  crime?  Would  their  dream 
for  the  future  have  included  a country  whose  air,  rivers,  lakes,  rural  coves, 
and  mountain  sides  are  fast  becoming  polluted  with  smoke,  fumes,  gases,  refuse, 
garbage,  and  just  plain  junk?  Was  this  the  dream  that  our  forefathers  had 
for  America?  These  are  thing:  which  are  fast  happening  to  America  the  country; 
but  what  of  the  American  people,  especially  what  of  the  rural  American  people? 

What  man-made  forces  have  shaped  their  lives?  What  man-made  forces 
helped  to  develop  their  personalities?  What  man-made  forces  created  many  of 
their  problems?  Which  of-these  man-made  forces  in  the  history  of  our  country 
should  we  keep  and  pass  on  as  a heritage  for  future  generations?  What  should 
we  keep  for  a heritage  to  be  carried  even  to  other  planets?  What  of  these 
man-made  forces  which  have  had  such  a deep  influence  on  rural  America  should 
we  stamp  out  forever,  never  to  repeat  again? 

Rural  Americans 

Before  we  begin  to  examine  the  man-made  forces  which  have  affected  the 
lives  and  have  shaped  the  personalities  for  large  numbers  of  our  rural  popu- 
lation, we  need  to  identify  what  we  mean  by  that  nonhomogeneous  segment  of 
Americans  referred  to  as  rural  residents.  About  302  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States  live  in  rural  areas.*  Only  about  one-fourth  of  this  number 
actually  live  on  farms  or  ranches;  the  remainder  live  in  small  towns,  villages, 
hamlets,  in  residential  suburban  settlements,  mining  or  lumbering  camps, 
company  housing  complexes,  strip  settlements  along  highways,  or  in  isolated 
dwellings  scattered  over  the  countryside.  The  lack  of  homogeneity  of  this 
rural  population  is  further  illustrated  by  the  type  of  housing  in  which  they 
live,  It  may  be  a white  columned  ante-bellum  plantation  manor,  a tar  paper 
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shack,  a rambling  two-story  wood  structure  with  "gingerbread"  facade,  a 
yankee  frame  construction  whose  weathered  siding  has  never  known  a coat  of 
paint,  a brick  ranch  or  a tri-level  modern,  a cape  cod,  a log  cabin  whose 
cracks  between  the  logs  are  chinked  with  concrete  "mud",  a trailer,  a cor- 
rugated metal  shed,  a palm  thatched  chickee,  a tent,  a flat-roofed  concrete 
"Spanish  hacienda",  or  even  the  body  of  a junked  car. 

The  house  of  the  rural  American  may  have  been  designed  and  constructed 
by  a nationally  known  architect  or  it  could  have  been  built  by  the  owner 
himself  from  cement  blocks,  used  lumber,  or  salvaged  brick.  The  rural  resident 
may  live  in  a remote  section  of  the  Bad  Lands,  on  an  Indian  reservation,  in 
the  cutover  wooded  area  of  the  upper  Midwest,  along  the  ridge  of  a mountain, 
in  a hidden  cover,  in  the  alkali  flats,  on  the  back  water  of  a river,  in  a 
swamp  bog,  along  a red  clay  road  or  within  sight  of  a large  city. 

The  house  in  which  he  lives  may  be  attached  to  a barn  or  other  out- 
building. It  may  be  surrounded  by  a fence  with  an  ornate  wrought  iron  gate. 

The  rural  home  may  be  in  excellent  repair  or  collapsing  from  neglect  and  the 
on-slaught  of  the  elements:  the  wind,  rain,  show,  termites,  and  oxidation. 

While  the  rural  population  is  predominantly  white,  something  over  6 

million  are  nonwhite.  More  than  5 million  of  this  number  are  Negro.  The 
remaining  less  than  1 million  are  made  up  of  several  races.  Approximately 
387,000  Indians  live  in  the  rural  areas  of  the  continental  United  States  plus 
another  43,000  in  Alaska.  Eighty-three  thousand  rural  residents  are  Japanese, 
''ll*000  are  Chinese>  47,000  are  Filipinos,  and  68,000  are  classified  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Census  as  "other  races." 

The  population  of  rural  America  also  includes  all  nationalities  and 
religions  as  well  as  ethnic  groups,  such  as  the  Spanish  speaking  people  of 
the  Southwest  ar.d  the  Amish  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Midwest. 

Although  only  30%  of  Americans  live  in  rural  America,  70%  of  the  poverty 
of  this  country  is  found  among  the  whites  of  Appalachia,  the  whites  of  the 
Deep  South,  and  the  whites  of  the  cutover  lands  of  the  "orth  Midwest;  among 
the  blacks  of  the  rural  South,  the  Spanish-Americans  of  the  Southwest,  and 
the  Indians  on  every  Indian  reservation  in  the  country. 

Incomes  for  rural  people  are  disproportionately  low.  Rural  individuals, 
by  and  large,  receive  less  formal  education  and  often  of  an  inferior  quality 
than  do  urban  persons.  There  are  large  numbers  of  functionally  illiterates 
living  in  rural  sections  who  cannot  follow  written  instructions  or  who  may 
not  be  able  to  read  or  write  their  own  names.  The  displaced  worker,  the  school 
dropout,  the  unemployed  and  the  underemployed  are  more  prevalent  outside  of 
urban  areas. 

Farm,  rural,  nonfarm,  and  small  town  persons  make  up  the  bulk  of  tbe 
stable  poor.  They  are  the  majority  of  the  American  poor  [5].  They  are  the 
low  skilled  workers  who,  even  when  regularly  employed,  do  not  have  a sufficient 
income  to  care  for  large  families. 
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Herman  P.  Miller,  Special  Assistant,  Office  of  the  Director,  U.S.  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  writing  on  "Who  Are  the  Poor,"  states  that  an  examination  of 
the  1963  census  figures  showed: 

About  2 million  families  (one-fourth  of  all  the  poor)  were 
headed  by  a person  who  worked  full  time  throughout  the  year.  This 
figure  dramatizes  the  fact  that  low  wages  are  still  a major  cause 
of  poverty  in  the  United  States. 

Increases  in  aggregate  demand  and  a full  employment  economy 
probably  would  not  benefit  these  families,  except  perhaps  by  pro- 
viding work  for  wives,  many  of  whom  are  already  overburdened  with 
large  families. 

About  1-1/2  million  family  heads  worked  at  full-time  jobs, 
but  did  not  work  throughout  the  year.  The  poverty  of  these 
families  is  attributable  to  a combination  of  low  wage  rates  and 
periods  of  idleness  occasioned  largely  by  unemployment  or  illness. 

Although  today's  poor  are  fluently  presented  as  psychologically 
or  spiritually  handicapped,  the  fact  is  that  about  50  percent  of 
them  are  headed  by  a full-time  worker  whose  wages  are  simply  too 
low  to  support  a family. 

Miller  goes  on  to  point  out: 

The  closer  we  get  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  income  dis- 
tribution, the  more  we  encounter  the  hard  core  poor  whose 
incomes  largely  come  from  outside  the  labor  market  and  are  not 
necessarily  responsive  to  the  national  economic  growth.  While 
although  economic  growth  tends  to  reduce  poverty  by  pushing 
families  along  the  poverty  line,  it  also  tends  to  increase  it 
in  a statistical  sense  by  making  it  possible  for  the  young  and 
the  old  to  maintain  their  own  homes,  thereby  creating  low 
income  families  by  fission. 

The  roots  of  today's  urban  crisis  are  in  rural  America,  They  are  part 
of  the  migration  from  the  country  to  the  city.  While  the  roots  of  the  urban 
crisis  originate  in  all  rural  sections,  the  greatest  number  are  from  the 
rural  South  [1], 

In  the  past  10  years  over  1-1/4  million  blacks  have  left  the  deep  South 
and  have  taken  the  trail  north  to  cities  like  New  York,  Detroit,  and  Philadelphia 
in  the  greatest  single  country  migration  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Since  1940, 
this  Negro  migration  has  amounted  no  3-1/2  million  individuals.  Added  to  this 
black  movement  have  been  thousands  of  whites.  They,  too,  have  left  the  rural 
deep  South  where  the  grass  grows  with  a lush  greeness,  where  honeysuckle  fills 
the  air  with  a perfume  which  is  overpowering.  They  have  left  the  mountain 
valleys  of  Appalachia.  They  have  left  the  Delta  flats  along  the  Mississippi. 

They  have  poured  into  the  cities,  but  psychologically  they  have  remained  in 
the  Southland.  Thirty-eight  thousand  highlanders  from  the  mountains  of  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  northern  Georgia,  and  West  Virginia  presently  living  in  Chicago 
consider  themselves  to  be  temporary  residents,  although  many  have  been  in 
Chicago  for  more  than  10  years. 

Those  who  have  migrated  out  of  the  rural  areas  are  usually  the  younger 
and  the  more  educated.  They  leave  behind  the  old,  tne  ill,  and  those  who  are 
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afraid  of  change.  Among  many  of  the  rural  poor  there  is  an  attitude  of  apathy, 
of  hopelessness.  They  may  say,  "So  be  it.  This  is  the  will  of  God.  I've 
worked  hard  all  my  life,  ain't  ever  had  nothin'  and  don't  'spect  nothin'  'till 
I die."  They  may  still  relate  to  a white  man  as  a paternalistic  provider. 

In  order  to  understand  the  magnitude  and  the  complexity  of  present  rural 
poverty,  it  must  be  seen  in  its  historical  perspective.  The  majority  of  rural 
Americans  have  always  been  poor,  but  the  poor  of  150  years  ago  were  vastly 
different  from  those  living  in  poverty  today  or  even  the  poor  of  25  years  ago. 
The  Imprint  of  slavery  and  the  aftermath  of  the  Civil  War  are  still  evident 
in  rural  America.  The  yolk  of  the  tenant  farmer,  the  sharecropper,  peonage 
of  the  soil  is  seen  in  the  southern  rural  Negro  who  is  afraid  to  take  even 
a part-time  available  job  for  fear  he  will  be  asked  to  move,  his  rent  will 
be  raised,  or  he  will  displease  the  white  man  who  is  looking  after  him. 

Deprivation  Among  Rural  Negroes 


Most  rural  Negroes  come  from  a background  of  work  in  cotton  which 
required  the  labor  of  the  entire  family  to  earn  a living.  In  the  Negro 
culture  there  was  always  pride  in  large  families.  For  the  man  the  size  of 
a family  was  a test  of  virility,  and  for  the  woman  the  number  of  children 
carried  proof  of  her  value  as  a mate.  In  the  culture  where  the  individual 
often  feels  inadequate,  producing  children  may  be  his  or  her  main  purpose 
in  life. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  find  Negro  families  raising  children  of  friends, 
neighbors,  or  other  relatives,  One  woman  whose  own  family  was  practically 
grown  had  undertaken  the  rearing  of  several  grandchildren  and  3 babies  who 
belonged  to  a neighbor.  She  said,  "I've  got  these  little  motherless  chillun' 
here  and  got  nothin'  much  to  give  'em  to  eat,  but  we'se  managin'." 

The  main  diet  of  the  rural  Negro  is  still  that  of  his  forefathers: 
salt  pork,  rice,  grits,  commeal , collard  greens,  and  syrup  or  sorghum.  On 
trips  to  town  they  indulge  their  children  and  themselves  with  peanuts,  candy, 
and  soda  pop  if  they  have  the  money. 

In  many  rural  counties  in  the  Deep  South,  the  normal  earnings  of  a man 
and  wive,  if  they  both  work  as  tenant  farmers,  is  less  than  $1,500  per  year. 
They  will  pay  at  least  a third  of  this  amount  in  rent.  If  the  woman  does 
not  assist  on  the  farm,  she  usually  works  as  a maid.  For  this  she  may  re- 
ceive  anywhere  from  $3  to  $8  per  day. 

The  houses  in  which  the  great  majority  of  these  Negroes  live  in  the 
rural  South  are  constructed  of  rough  lumber.  A large  number  of  them  are  not 
equipped  with  glass  windows,  but  have  crude  wooden  shutters  which  serve  as 
coverings  for  window  openings.  They  have  no  inside  water,  nor  plumbing,  nor 
central  heat.  Unpainted  and  weathered  a drab  gray,  these  one  to  four  room 
structures  offer  little  more  than  shelter. 

In  the  lower  socio-economic  groups  a family  is  more  often  dominated  by 
the  woman  than  by  the  man.  The  "Independence"  of  the  Negro  woman  is  complicated 
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by  "irresponsibility  in  the  man."  The  man  knows  his  family  will  get  along 
without  him.  When  deserted,  the  woman  makes  little  or  no  attempt  to  force  the 
man  to  support  her  or  her  children.  Legal  recourse  is  expensive  and  violates 
community  morals;  the  social  stigna  upon  the  man  and  neglected  family  is  not 
pronounced . 

Desertion  in  many  instances  is  an  extremely  casual  process.  "I  don't 
know  what  happened  to  my  husband.  He  just  went  off.  One  day  he  comes  in  an' 
said  he  was  goin'  to  town.  We  ain't  he'rd  a word  from  him  since.  I keep 
lookin'  and  lookin'  for  him,  but  that  was  goin*  on  over  a year  ago  an1  he 
ain't  turned  up 

Adult  rure.<  Negroes  are  not  only  poor  but  have  limited  education  or 
training.  In  1960  about  80$  of  these  adults  in  the  South  had  completed  less 
than  8 years  of  schooling.  Many  also  went  to  schools  where  the  teachers 
themselves  had  achieved  no  more  than  a fourth  grade  education  [7].  Youth  who 
want  to  get  out  of  and  away  from  school  find  it  easy  to  do  so,  even  in  1969, 
in  rural  areas  where  there  is  little,  if  any,  enforcement  of  school  attendance. 

Deprivation  Among  the  Whites  of  Appalachia 

The  largest  number  of  those  who  live  In  rural  poverty  are  the  whites  of 
the  Appalachian  mountains.  Approximately  7 million  people  live  in  the  8 states 
that  make  up  this  section  of  the  country. 

It  is  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  region  called  Appalachia 
designates  a geographical,  not  a homogeneous  area  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
people  who  live  there.  The  culture  of  Appalachia  is  southern  and  is  found 
outside  of  the  mountains  in  the  rural  area  of  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  and  Louisiana.  It  is  closely  related  to  the  Ozark  culture  of 
southern  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio. 

The  walls  of  majestic  mountains,  the  rocky  soil,  the  inaccessibility  of 
isolated  valleys  all  have  influenced  the  personality  development  of  the  people 
who  live  in  Appalachia.  These  geographical  factors  influenced  the  original 
settlements,  even  the  reasons  why  certain  of  the  early  settlers  came  to  the 
mountains.  The  geography  of  the  area  affected  how  they  lived,  how  they  viewed 
themselves  in  relationship  to  their  neighbors,  and  how  they  viewed  themselves 
in  relationship  to  the  world  outside  the  mountains.  There  were  social  classes 
in  Appalachia  even  in  the  earliest  settlements.  The  degree  of  social  prestige 
a family  held  was  in  direct  proportion  to  the  occupation  of  the  ancestral  kin 
and  where  the  first  family  homeplace  was  located.  The  further  up  the  hollow 
the  family  lived,  the  lower  its  social  prestige.  So  called  "poor  white  trash" 
lived  on  the  ridge  of  the  mountains. 

These  early  social  divisions  are  the  reason  why  two  neighbor  families, 
both  presently  on  welfare,  can  be  viewed  as  representing  different  social 
classes  depending  upon  the  prominence  of  their  ancestors.  This  Is  how  they 
see  themselves  and  each  other,  although  should  they  move  from  Appalachia  to 
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an  urban  area  and  work  on  the  same  factory  assembly  line,  they  would  both  be 
viewed  as  "hillbillies." 

Early  Settlement  of  Appalachia 

The  original  settlers  were  the  descendants  of  early  Anglo-Saxons  who 
had  left  England  and  Scotland  because  of  religious  persecution.  They  were 
predominantly  Protestant.  Many  wanted  no  part  of  slavery  and  they  showed 
their  contempt  by  breaking  with  family  members  who  were  slave  owners.  A few 
were  small  slave  holders  themselves  who  started  westward,  but  came  to  love 
the  misty  blue  of  mountains  and  decided  to  remain  In  the  highlands.  Still 
others  came  to  the  New  World  as  indentured  servants  themselves  or  were  the 
children  of  indentured  servants.  They  were  "bound  out"  to  pay  their  debts 
in  Europe  and  their  passage  to  the  New  World.  When  <;hey  had  served  their 
period  of  bondage  they  were  freed,  Many  moved  Into  the  wilds  of  the  mountains 
where  they  carried  a hatred  for  their  former  masters  and  a strong  desire  to 
be  "beholding"  to  no  man. 

The  isolation  of  Appalachia  solidified  the  tendency  toward  localization 
in  government  and  suspicion  of  centralized  authority.  While  many  of  the  early 
settlers  were  thrifty  and  often  built  up  considerable  wealth,  they  tended  to 
be  suspicious  of  those  in  position  of  authority  or  wealth.  They  were  passion- 
ately eager  for  freedom,  were  willing  to  work  hard,  and  they  asked  only  to  be 
left  alone  by  those  outside  the  mountains. 

Coal  mining  became  an  important  industry  in  the  area  following  the  Civil 
War,  With  the  opening  of  the  mines,  workmen  In  large  numbers  were  brought 
from  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Maly  by  the  absentee  mine  owners.  These  new 
workers  , , , "were  looked  upon  as  outsiders  and  foreigners.  They  were  not 
accepted  by  the  miners  who  were  the  descendants  of  the  early  families."  [IS], 
These  newcomers  were  experienced  miners,  and  they  were  mostly  Catholic,  They 
were  different,  and  they  were  a threat.  They  were  not  socially  accepted  when 
they  first  arrived,  and  most  of  them  are  not  accepted  today  although  they 
have  lived  In  the  area  for  40  years  or  more. 

Psychological  Tie  to  the  Mountains 

I have  found  In  my  many  years  of  direct  contact  with  the  people  of 
Appalachia  that  they  have  deep  psychological  ties  to  the  geography  of  the  area 
which  defies  distance  or  time.  Regardless  of  where  they  may  live,  outside  the 
rim  of  their  mountains  they  feel  like  strangers  in  a temoorary  abode. 

It  is  this  feeling  of  being  an  outsider  which  often  makes  It  difficult 
for  the  Appalachian  Highlander  to  put  down  permanent  roots  In  a new  conmunlty. 
Accustomed  to  a person-to-person  culture  which  Invites  a stranger  to  sit  a 
spell  and  to  relate  family  history,  the  new  community  may  seem  cold  and  Indif- 
ferent, The  psychological  tie  to  the  mountains  is  further  enhanced  by  the 
home  place."  This  Is  the  ancestral  home  where  the  grandparents  lived.  It 
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actually  may  never  have  been  owned  by  the  grandparents  but  merely  viewed  as 
their  home.  In  one  situation  I know,  the  widowed  mother  lived  for  39  years 
with  a son  and  daughter-in-law.  She  managed  the  household,  discipMned  their 
children,  and  worked  their  garden.  Their  property  was  referred  to  as  "grand- 
mother's home  place,"  It  still  is  35  years  after  her  death  and  is  often 
visited  by  her  descendants. 

Early  Work  History  of  Appalachia  and 
Its  Effects  on  Present  Workers 

The  work  pattern  in  Appalachia  has  always  been  seasonal.  Even  in  the 
early  days  of  farming  and  hunting  there  were  long  periods  of  leisure  after  the 
crops  were  harvested,  Becween  chores  a man  could  idly  sit  on  his  front  porch 
without  feeling  compelled  to  be  busy.  He  worked  when  he  felt  like  it;  he 
completed  a task  or  left  it  without  completion.  Life  was  never  so  involved 
but  what  there  was  time  to  visit  friends,  talk  with  relatives,  or  go  hunting. 

Sawmills  and  lumbering  operations  fitted  this  self  determined  work 
pattern.  If  a man  were  absent  from  the  job,  it  was  assumed  he  had  a good 
reason;  no  one  asked  questions.  Under  these  circumstances  there  was  no  need 
for  an  employee  to  justify  ausenteeism. 

Life  in  the  coal  mines  again  fostered  this  irregular  work  pattern.  Most 
of  the  mines  closed  in  May  and  did  not  reopen  until  late  August  or  September. 
During  the  long  days  of  summer  the  idle  miners  played  cards  or  discussed  poli- 
tics, religion,  or  the  weather.  Besides  weeks  of  annual  summer  "shut-down" 
there  were  other  layoffs  as  a result  of  strikes,  broken  machinery,  or  cave- ins. 
"In  1932  the  bituminous  mines  in  West  Virginia  and  Virginia  averaged  145  days 
of  operation  and  165  days  of  idleness."  [17], 

An  article  in  the  Wut  VikQiYiia.  Rcu-ceic  describes  the  working  philosophy 
of  the  early  coal  miner: 

He  works  when  he  wishes  and  stops  wher  he  wishes.  He  toils 
as  strenuously  or  as  lightly  as  he  wishes.  He  leaves  the  working 
place  when  he  chooses.  In  a mining  community  the  mine  whistle  is 
only  an  alarm  for  the  town.  It  is  never  a signal  for  the  men  to 
cease  work.  [18]. 

Generations  of  seasonal  work  or  employment  with  long  layoffs  has  condi- 
tioned workers  to  accept  and  even  to  expect  periods  of  unemployment.  The  fact 
that  the  company  store  or  the  employer  extended  credit  during  times  when  the 
employee  needed  extra  money  prevented  his  learning  to  plan  for  himself,  to 
control  his  impulses  to  buy,  or  even  to  live  within  his  income.  Dependent 
conditions  of  being  cared  for  with  credit  plans  or  welfare  encouraged  an  apathy 
about  the  future,  a hopelessness  which  today  for  thousands  of  the  poor  of 
Appalachia  borders  on  lethargy. 

°erson  to  Person  Culture 

The  Highlander's  culture  is  person-to-person  centered.  Each  situation 
applies  to  an  individual  in  a very  personal  sense.  He  views  his  cormunity  in 
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relation  to  himself,  not  hinself  in  relationship  to  the  community.  Such  an 
individual  has  difficulty  accepting  criticism  of  his  work.  The  employer  who 
finds  fault  with  a worker  from  this  culture,  in  the  thinking  of  that  worker, 
is  not  criticizing  the  workmanship,  he  instead  is  criticizing  the  worth  of  an 
individual, 

it  is  very  difficult  for  such  a person  to  view  an  experience  in  the 
framework  of  another.  He  sees  things  only  in  relationship  to  self.  He  is 
opinionated  and  bases  his  concept  of  what  is  right  or  wrong  on  his  own 
experiences,  His  total  concept  of  the  world  is  in  relationship  to  self.  As 
he  depends  upon  his  five  senses  for  much  of  his  perception,  it  is  difficult 
for  him  to  understand  something  he  has  not  seen.  He  views  life  in  concrete 
terms  and  has  difficulty  with  abstractions, 

On  the  job  such  a worker  often  misleads  by  his  silence  or  virtual  silence. 
The  supervisor  asks,  “Do  you  understand?"  The  mountaineer  may  nod,  or  say 
"yeah"  and  then  fall  silent,  What  do  the  nod,  the  "yeah"  or  the  silence  mean? 
They  could  mean  a variety  of  things.  That  he  does  not  want  to  understand. 

That  he  does  not  understand  but  does  not  want  to  show  his  ignorance.  That  he 
was  not  listening  and  does  not  want  to  admit  it.  That  he  understands  but  does 
not  agree,  There  is  no  way  of  telling  from  his  "yeah"  or  shoulder  shrug  what 
he  understands,  and  he  is  not  going  to  volunteer  this  information. 

There  is  a tendency  for  these  adults  to  think  of  themselves  as  surrounded 
by  situations  which  are  detrimental  to  their  personal  progress.  They  feel 
surrounded  by  others  who  are  envious,  jealous,  or  hostile.  It  Is  very  difficult 
for  such  individuals  to  take  responsibility  for  their  own  position  in  life. 

Their  culture  has  provided  few  opportunities  for  their  self  choice.  They  have 
been  forced  into  situations  because  of  others.  It  is  the  hand  of  fate.  It 
is  easy  under  these  circumstances  to  think  of  themselves  without  fault,  sur- 
rounded by  those  who  continuously  place  obstacles  in  their  way.  These  "blocks 
in  their  pathway"  are  referred  to  as  "they,"  When  defined  "they"  become 
neighbors,  employers,  anyone  in  a position  of  authority  or  the  government. 

Many  living  in  Appalachia  blame  their  present  financial  situation  on  the  farming 
methods  of  their  neighbors,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  or  the  Federal 
Government  for  taking  the  best  land  for  parks  and  projects  or  on  the  supernatural. 
God  is  punishing  the  world  for  being  wicked  and  they  "just  as  well  as  sinners 
must  suffer,"  "They"  may  also  be  members  of  another  religion  (Jews,  Catholics) 
or  of  a different  politic!  part  or  "foreigners"  (Wops,  Hunkies,  Poles)  or  a 
family  of  "inferior  or  superior"  ancestral  blood  lines  or  "newcomers." 

It  may  be  very  difficult  to  help  such  individuals  take  some  responsibility 
for  their  own  action.  Usually  they  will  hint  they  may  have  played  a role  in 
creating  their  own  situation.  It  is,  however,  little  more  than  a hint  of  in- 
sight which  usually  is  immediately  contradicted  by  a lengthy  explanation  or  a 
description  of  themselves  as  victims  who  have  been  manipulated  by  others. 
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There  is  a good  deal  of  jealousy  and  rivalry  between  neighbors  or  even 
relatives  with  much  envy  being  expressed  in  acts  of  spite  or  through  gossip. 
Lawsuits  are  common  and  often  are  over  disputed  property  lines  or  damage 
reportedly  done  by  a dog.  In  these  cases  the  person  being  sued,  informed  on, 
or  gossiped  about  is  usually  thought  to  be  better  off  in  some  way  and  this 
is  an  attempt  to  even  the  score. 

Gossip  has  always  been  a strong  factor  in  this  culture.  It  has  been  a 
method  of  punishment  and  also  one  of  control.  For  these  on  welfare  there  is 
considerable  discussion  about  the  agency  and  their  workers  and  expressed 
jealousy  if  one  family  gets  a larger  AFDC  allotment  check  than  another.  If 
an  allotment  check  is  cut,  it  is  usually  felt  the  welfare  was  influenced  by 
an  informer. 

While  the  people  of  Appalachia  are  not  all  alike  in  their  attitudes  and 
their  approach  to  personal  crises,  there  is  much  that  all  mountain  people 
have  in  common  with  each  other  which  needs  to  be  understood.  Loyalty  to  the 
family  is  one  of  these, 

While  loyalty  to  family  is  growing  weaker  in  recent  years  with  outmigra- 
tion, nevertheless,  many  of  these  who  geographically  leave  Appalachia  never 
feel  psychologically  separated  from  their  kin.  "Moving  means  establishing  a 
home  like  the  original  one  and  carrying  on  the  activities  that  preserve  a 
sense  of  family  and  cultural  continuity."  [11]. 

Loyalty  to  family  is  more  than  affection  for  family  members.  It  is  a 
deep  obligation  to  help  each  other  and  to  share  together,  to  provide  care  for 
the  sick  and  a home  for  the  aging.  If  a kin  is  in  need  there  is  an  automatic 
impulse  to  help  even  if  one  is  in  debt,  has  no  job,  or  is  living  on  welfare. 
This  is  frequently  seen  in  industrial  centers  of  the  North  ’ihsre  various 
members  of  a family  may  move  in  with  each  other. 

When  Jim's  brother-in-law  was  out  of  work  in  Canton  last  winter,  he  and 
his  family  moved  in  with  Jim.  There  were  four  adults  and  seven  children 
living  in  a three  room  apartment.  Later,  a cousin  arrived  from  Tennessee 
with  her  newborn  illegitimate  child.  She  and  the  baby  slept  on  a cot  in  the 
kitchen.  As  Jim  explained  to  me,  they  would  all  do  as  much  for  him,  therefore, 
they  were  welcome  to  stay  as  long  as  he  had  anything  to  eat  and  a roof  over 
his  head. 

The  extended  family  provides  a cloak  of  protection.  They  help  each  other 
become  established  in  the  new  community  by  sharing  housing,  providing  food, 
or  finding  work.  Likewise,  those  who  remain  in  the  mountains  provide  a haven 
of  security  for  those  who  leave.  It  is  not  unusual  for  the  Appalachian 
Highlander  to  take  his  children  out  of  school  and  travel  half  way  across  the 
country  because  a fourth  cousin  is  being  married.  He  may  have  learned  not 
to  tell  his  employer  that  he  ''felt  like  going  home."  Instead  he  claims  there 
was  no  work,  that  he  could  not  make  enough  money,  that  he  had  "back  trouble," 
is  sick  or  had  a death  in  the  family.  He  is  really  saying  he  is  homesick  for 
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the  mountains  and  for  those  who  understand  him— his  kinfolk.  Frequently 
visits  to  Appalachia  are  related  to  times  when  there  is  a lack  of  recognition 
in  the  new  comnunity,  when  there  are  problems  to  be  faced,  or  when  there  is 
a felt  need  to  be  surrounded  by  family  and  friends  who  have  the  same  values. 
Unfortunately,  these  frequent  returns  to  the  mountains  do  not  fit  the  pattern 
of  the  new  life.  Schools  object  to  absences  of  students  while  they  visit  a 
grandparent,  uncle,  or  cousin  in  Tennessee,  West  Virginia,  or  North  Carolina. 
Employers  are  alarmed  by  the  high  rate  of  absenteeism  or  the  impulsive  quitting 
of  an  assignment  or  even  a job  to  go  back  to  Kentucky  or  north  Georgia  for  a 
few  weeks. 

Migrants  from  the  south  Appalachia  region  who  have  made  an  adequate 
adjustment  to  other  communities  are  those  who  think  of  themselves  as  residents 
in  the  new  community  rather  than  visitors  or  employees  away  from  home. 

Deprivation  Among  American  Indians 

The  bench  mark  of  events  which  influenced  and  molded  the  lives  of  those 
who  make  up  the  poverty  pockets  of  rural  America  in  addition  to  slavery  include 
the  separation  of  the  Indian  from  the  main  stream  of  life  onto  reservations. 
This  was  not  only  isolation  but  was  also  an  attempt  to  stamp  out  the  culture 
of  a people,  even  as  slavery  was  an  attempt  to  stamp  out  the  heritage  of  the 
Negro. 

Indian  Removal 

On  January  27,  1825,  President  Monroe  recommended  to  Congress  implementa- 
tion of  a proposal  made  by  his  Secretary  of  War,  John  C.  Calhoun  of  South 
Carolina,  that  "all  Indians  be  required  to  move  west,  beyond  what  was  there- 
after known  as  the  Indian  Line  and  that  as  an  indispensable  component  of  this 
new  national  policy,  white  settlement  be  forever  prohibited  west  of  that 
line."  [16],  This  Indian  Line  started  at  the  Canadian  border  at  a point 
north  of  the  Mississippi  River  which  it  followed  to  southern  Illinois;  there 
it  jogged  westward  around  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  Louisiana.  Four  thousand 
Cherokee  died  on  the  800  mile  journey  westward  when  they  were  forced  out  of 
Georgia  into  this  area  which  was  known  as  Indian  Territory. 

. --aside  from  a few  scattered  remnants,  such  as  the  Seminole 
fugitives  in  the  Florida  swamps,  the  few  mountain  Cherokee  in  North 
Carolina,  the  Choctaw  residue  in  Mississippi,  and  an  occasional 
tiny  enclave  in  the  North;  every  Indian  nation  which  had  originally 
occupied  the  immense  expanse  of  woodland  extending  across  the 
eastern  part  of  the  United  States  had  been  compelled  to  seek  new 
homes  on  the  plains  beyond  that  woodland's  western  margin.  It 
had  required  a persisting  effort  over  a period  of  fifteen  years, 
distinguished  not  only  by  the  suffering  inflicted  upon  Indians, 
but  by  the  virtual  disagreements  excited  among  white  Americans  to 
give  effect  to  the  outwardly  plausible  policy  announced  by  Monroe 
and  Calhoun  in  1825.  Removal  had  been  a contemporary  success  in 
the  sense  that  the  National  Government  had  proved  able  to  impose 
its  will  and  the  states  concerned  had  been  rid  of  the  unwanted 
Indian  inhabitants.  But,  for  the  Indians  and  for  the  larger 
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interest  of  the  United  States,  it  had  been  a deplorable  failure. 

The  opportunity  for  Indians  to  become  useful  and  valued  members 
of  American  society,  an  achievement  many  had  seemed  on  the  verge 
of  attaining  in  1825,  had  been  heedlessly  postponed  for  more 
than  a century.  [16]. 

Repeatedly  in  the  years  preceding  and  following  the  Civil  War,  whites 
pushed  into  the  territory  set  aside  for  Indians,  taking  more  and  more  of  the 
land.  When  gold  was  discovered  by  Custer  and  his  soldiers  in  the  Black  Hills, 
whites  cast  envious  eyes  on  this  area  owned  by  the  Sioux  and  the  Government 
made  efforts  to  negotiate  for  ownership  [8], 

The  Indians  were  pushed  onto  the  least  desirable  lands.  As  they  were 
pushed  back  they  were  told  if  they  gave  up  their  hunting  lands  and  cooperated 
they  would  be  taken  care  of  by  governmental  rations.  In  order  to  protect  the 
wnites  who  came  West  for  gold,  land,  and  wealth,  the  Government  set  aside 
Indian  reservations  and  forced  the  Indians  inside  their  boundaries.  Little 
concern  was  shown  for  the  Indian  national  or  tribal  cultures,  so  entities  who 
previously  had  been  arch  enemies  were  sometimes  placed  on  the  same  reservation. 
All  Indians,  regardless  of  their  nation,  were  stripped  of  the  life  they  knew 
previously,  If  they  were  hunters  and  warriors,  such  as  the  Sioux,  they  were 
forced  to  give  up  their  guns  and  knives.  They  were  ordered  to  farm  the  HO 
acres  alloted  to  each  Indian.  The  Sioux  culture  was  not  a farming  culture. 

The  women  of  the  tribes  harvested  the  wild  berries  and  grains;  such  work  was 
not  worthy  of  men.  Not  only  did  the  Indians  not  know  how  to  farm,  but  most 
of  the  reservation  land  was  the  poorest,  the  least  fertile,  the  most  in  need 
of  irrigation  of  any  land  in' the  state  where  the  reservation  was  located. 

Part  of  the  promises  spelled  out  in  the  treaties  between  the  various 
Indian  nations  and  the  United  States  Government  at  the  time  the  reservations 
were  created  implied  that  the  United  States  Government  would  feed,  clothe, 
and  educate  the  Indians  in  return  for  their  peaceful  withdrawal  from  the  land 
they  and  their  ancestors  had  owned  by  virtue  of  their  having  lived  on  it.  While 
the  intention  was  to  support  the  Indians  until  they  could  be  trained  to  help 
themselves,  this  in  most  cases  never  materialized.  Indians  died  of  starvation; 
they  were  victimized  by  Indian  agents  and  exploited  on  all  hands  by  non-Indians. 
They  were  kept  separate  from  the  main  stream  of  American  life,  having  to  obtain 
permission  to  leave  the  reservations;  yet  even  on  the  reservations  they  were 
not  allowed  freedom  to  handle  their  own  affairs  or  to  develop  their  culture  or 
even  to  practice  their  own  religions.  They  were  wards  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  yet  victimized  by  that  Government.  At  the  same  time  they  were  looked  upon 
by  the  general  public  as  something  less  than  human.  They  were  said  to  be 
dishonest,  dirty,  lazy,  and  not  worthy  of  what  they  were  costing  the  American 
taxpayers,  although  they  themselves  were  required  to  pay  taxes. 

The  result,  for  nearly  100  years,  has  been  a passive  resistance  with  the 
Federal  Government  on  one  side  and  the  American  Indians  on  the  other.  If 
Indians  on  their  own  initiative  have  tried  to  better  their  situation,  the  red 
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tape  of  bureaucracy  which  was  set  up  to  protect  Indians  created  such  innumerable 
hurdlas  that  by  the  time  permission  had  been  granted  from  Washington,  D.C.  it 
was  often  too  late  to  implemert  plans.  In  turn,  because  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  has  always  assumed  it  knew  more  about  what  was  good  for  Indians  than 
Indians  themselves,  there  have  been  countless  projects  imposed  upon  Indians. 

The  Indians  in  turn  may  go  through  the  motions  of  implementation  of  a project 
in  such  a way  that  the  whole  thing  is  doomed  to  failure.  These  experiences 
have  left  the  Indians  feeling  frustrated  and  angry  and  uncertain  of  their  own 
identity,  Unable  to  express  their  anger  toward  the  white  man  openly,  they 
have  turned  their  feelings  back  toward  their  own  race.  They  are  jealous  and 
suspicious  of  others,  especially  of  other  Indian  tribes  or  other  reservations. 
Results  of  such  jealousy,  suspicion,  and  distrust  are  illustrated  in  the  school 
performance  of  many  Indians  who  are  reluctant  to  do  better  than  their  class- 
mates; in  the  reluctance  of  Indians  to  assume  leadership,  fearing  to  set 
themselves  off  as  better  than  friends;  and  in  hostility  and  conflict  between 
Indian  youths  and  elders,  and  between  Indians  living  on  and  off  the  reservations. 
In  all  cases,  jealousy,  fear,  mistrust,  and  suspicion  all  too  often  prevent 
Indians  from  effectively  working  together, 

Rural  Poverty  at  Its  Worst 

Statistics  on  present  life  expectancy,  infant  death  rate,  yearly  income, 
disease  afflictions,  housing,  education,  and  water  supply  for  the  rural 

American  Indian  reads  like  statistics  from  the  most  backward  country  in  the 
world. 

The  American  Indian  is  an  example  of  great  extremes  of  deprivation. 

The  combination  of  his  present  situation  and  the  historical 
exploitation  of  his  race  causes  many  of  the  current  problems,  The 
effects  of  poverty  long  experienced  by  the  Indian  are  compounded 
by  the  indifference  and  the  apathy  of  the  general  public  and  by 
his  own  inability  to  articulate  his  needs  through  the  press  or  the 
ballot  box. 

Of  all  racial  and  ethnic  groups  in  the  rural  United  States, 
the  most  disadvantaged  are  the  American  Indians,  Their  housing 
is  the  poorest.  Many  live  in  earthen  hogans,  floorless  log  cabins, 
or  even  year  round  in  tents  in  the  Dakotas,  Many  have  never  known 
the  luxury  of  electricity.  They  carry  their  water  from  a river  or 
a stock  watering  pond.  Contaminated  water  is  hauled,  stored  in 
open  barrels  and  then  used  for  drinking  without  any  kind  of  puri- 
fication, Indians  are  the  least  educated  of  any  group  in  America 
today  and  have  the  highest  rate  of  unemployment.  In  Alaska  it  is 
80  percent.  Their  health  need  is  also  the  greatest  and  their 
death  rate  is  the  highest. 

Indians  are  caught  between  the  culture  of  their  people  and 
the  culture  of  the  dominant  society.  Shortly  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  Federal  Government  came 
into  Indian  comnunities  and  carried  children  off  by  force  to  be 
educated  in  distant  boarding  schools.  The  result  was  confusion, 
ambivalence,  and  inmobil i zation  for  the  individuals  who  are  now 
the  parents  of  today's  school  children.  Many  of  these  adults 
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have  a deep  hatred  for  the  dominant  white  society  and  contempt 
for  themselves.  . . . [13]. 

The  Indian  culture  was  a shame  cuture;  a child  was  never  physically 
punished,  but  was  shamed  into  obedience*  usually  by  his  peers  instead  of  his 
parents.  He  was  taught  by  example.  Members  of  a Sioux  tribe  are  credited 
with  the  observation:  "We  love  our  children  and  whip  our  horses;  it  seems  to 
us  as  though  the  paleface  loves  his  horses  and  whips  his  children."  [8]. 

The  Indian  child  of  today  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  with  stigma,  which 
gives  doubt  to  his  own  identity.  From  his  grandfather  he  has  heard  stories 
of  the  greatness  of  his  people  when  they  were  free.  In  history  books  he  has 
read:  "In  that  part  of  America  which  is  now  the  United  States,  the  Indians 
had  nowhere  advanced  beyond  the  stage  of  barbarism.  ..."  [10].  He  is 
confused  and  may  feel  that  success  for  an  Indian  is  futile. 

Unfortunately,  the  administration  of  Indian  education  is  equally  as 
inadequate  for  the  needs  of  American  Indians  today  as  it  was  at  the  time  Indians 
were  first  placed  on  reservations. 

David  Henninger  and  Nancy  Espesite,  writing  for  the  New  Repubtcc,  describe 
the  present  day  education  of  Indian  children. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  spent  86  million  of  its 
241  million  dollars  in  1968  on  the  education  of  55,000  Indian 
children  and  there  is  little  to  show  for  it.  Nearly  60  percent 
of  these  youngsters  must  attend  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs' 
boarding  school  either  because  there  is  no  public  or  federal 
day  school  near  their  home  or  because  they  are  'social 
referrals'.  ...  The  schools  have  a 60  percent  dropout 
rate,  compared  to  a national  average  of  23  percent. 

Often  the  government  places  children  in  federal  board- 
ing schools  at  the  age  of  6 or  7;  over  9,000  under  the  age  of 
9 are  so  placed.  That  quite  a few  parents  resist  having  their 
young  taken  from  home  for  a year  is  indicated  by  a 1966  Health, 

Education,  Welfare  survey:  16,000  Indian  children  between 
the  ages  of  8 and  16  were  not  in  school.  ...  At  present,  only 
16  percent  of  the  Bureau's  teachers  are  Indian.  ...  The  turn- 
over rate  among  teachers  is  double  the  national  average.  . . . 

The  Indian  school  curriculum  is  standard  . . . knowledge 
of  and  therefore,  pride  in  their  historic  and  cultural  heritage 
is  almost  nonexistent.  . . . Most  Indian  children  speak  English 
poorly  or  not  at  all.  . . . Yet  Bureau  schools  conduct  all 
classes  in  English.  . . . Most  of  the  boarding  school  teachers 
are  unable  to  speak  or  understand  the  native  language  of  their 
students. 

Estranged  from  his  family,  confronted  * ith  an  alien  culture 
and  unable  to  talk  to  his  teachers,  the  Indian's  academic  per- 
formance is  predictably  poor.  ...  For  the  first  few  years  of 
school,  Indian  achievement  parallels  that  of  white  children  and 
then  slowly  but  persistently  regresses.  An  Indian  starts  to  fall 
behind  between  the  sixth  and  eighth  grades,  and  if  he  does  not 
drop  out,  finishes  high  school  with  a 9.5  grade  education.  . . . [6]. 

The  preadolescent  Indian  child  comprises  the  highest 
percentage  of  school  dropout  of  any  race  because  he  has  two 
choices:  (1)  to  identify  with  the  dominant  society  and  make  a 
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complete  cleavage  with  his  own  heritage,  or  (2)  to  return  to 
that  heritage.  Most  young  people  unconsciously  select  the 
latter.  Two  of  the  chief  problems  facing  these  Indian  youth 
are:  (1)  acquiring  an  education  and  (2)  developing  a sense 
of  cultural  identity.  They  return  to  the  reservation,  to  the 
hogan  as  did  their  grandfathers.  There  are  many  fatal  accidents 
involving  Indian  youths.  It  is  almost  as  if  unconsciously  they 
choose  death  as  the  solution  to  being  trapped  between  the 
Indian  culture  of  the  past  and  the  dominant  culture  of  the 
present.  [13]. 

"No  other  group  in  the  United  states  lives  under  comparable  conditions," 
the  Public  Health  Service  informed  the  United  States  Congress  in  1962.  "The 
Indian  is  half  a century  behind  the  rest  of  the  nation  when  judged  in  terns 
of  health."  [12], 

What  does  it  mean  in  human  terms  to  be  half  a century  behind?  The 
average  Indian  dies  at  the  age  of  37-25  years  before  the  average  American. 
Fewer  than  half  of  the  Indians  born  reach  the  age  of  twenty;  one-third  of  them 
die  before  the  age  of  five.  Indians  are  afflicted  by  tuberculosis  at  9 times 
the  rate  of  the  general  population;  pneumonia  at  more  than  100  times;  dysentary 
at  40  times.  Of  every  1,000  Indian  babies  born,  76  will  not  live  to  be  one 
year  old,  3 times  the  infant  death  rate  for  other  Americans. 

Deprivation  Among  Spanish  Americans 

There  are  3-1/2  million  persons  of  Spanish  or  Mexican  descent  living  in 
five  Southwestern  states:  California,  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and 
Colorado.  Twenty  years  ago  most  Spanish-Americans  in  this  area  lived  in  rural 
sections,  but  a very  rapid  recent  urban  movement  has  resulted  in  something 
under  14?  now  living  outside  of  cities. 

The  personal  and  social  adjustment  of  the  Spanish-American 
has  been  greatly  complicated  because  of  his  culture.  Value 
orientations  of  the  Spanish  speaking;  for  instance,  typically 
reflect  traditionalism,  familism,  paternalism,  and  resignation 
regarding  conditions  of  life.  Also,  the  low  value  placed  on  self- 
sufficiency  rather  than  riches,  and  an  oral  rather  than  a written 
tradition.  These  values  stand  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  dominant 
values  of  American  society.  . . . [2], 

A very  considerable  portion  of  the  population  of  New  Mexico  and  southern 
Colorado  is  Spanish-American,  the  descendents  of  settlers  who  came  across  the 
Rio  Grande  into  hostile  Indian  country  long  before  this  territory  was  detached 
from  Old  Mexico.  They  left  Mexico  to  be  free  from  the  oppression  of  the  great 
landowners.  They  preferred  the  struggle  with  Apaches  and  Navajos  for  land  and 
a home  to  the  conditions,  practically  peonage,  which  they  would  have  needed  to 
accept  had  they  stayed  in  their  own  villages.  Gradually,  even  in  this  country, 
thes'  Spanish-Americans  were  forced  off  the  richest  valley  lands  into  the 
mountains  where  they  maintained  a simple  village  life,  poor  but  independent  [4]. 

The  unwillingness  of  these  people  to  give  up  their  Spanish  tradition* 
and  ways  of  living,  their  slowness  in  learning  English  and  becoming  assimilated 
to  American  ideals  have  been  the  contributing  reasons  for  prejudice.  According 
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Family  Culture 

States  today^re^Spani'sh-toericans^  workers  in  the  United 

heritage.  Many  of  these  famHi«  ’ y from  this  Mexican 
usual ly  found  in  urban  ceJters  Tnrthm°ce  traditional  than  those 
feeling  of  belonging  is  within'? " the  Spanish  culture  the  strongest 
family  -f t is  the  kinship  or  extend  This  is  the  nudear 
American  speaks  of  his  fami?  he  itean^hl  ? Wh6n  the  sPan'sh- 

- .j.rr;;?:  “t;.t  rr  ^ ^ «*». 

of  the  family  decisions.  °use  0 d.  He  is  the  one  who  makes  most 

hold  aVnev\hredPponluhioCnUUUTrhe.the  °1der  manbers  °f  the  family 
Spanish-AmericaE 1 iit  L9?’"  Wisdhom  w<t?  a9e.  For? 
difficult  because  it??r?  * !e  such  a relative  is  very 
strong  need  to  kppn  tha  50t .Part  hls  culture.  There  is  a 
emotionally.  At  anP  earl^g^^nd?’  physica1V  « well  as 
elders.  Above  all  else,?9???  J®T"S  respect  for  his 
famly.  . . . [13],  taught  t0  honor  and  defend  his 

£^!Ht!lfarMijrant  Education 

iince  the  early  ldfin»c 

•Muih  .bout  tho  *“  W“  cooceroed 

» a,  ,„i,  lf  ; •“■i  '*■""• «« b.ci 
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Rio  Grande  into  the  area  which  later  became  Texas.  In  the  late  19th  century 
Negro  migrants  and  their  children  were  imported  by  steamers  from  the  southern 
tier  of  states  to  harvest  the  fruit  and  vegetables  of  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island, 
and  New  Jersey.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  Eastern  Stream,  predominantly 
Negro,  which  developed  a southern  terminal  base  in  the  1 920 ’ s when  the  Florida 
Everglades  around  Lake  Okeecheebee  were  drained  and  planted  to  vegetables. 
Another  large  source  of  migrant  labor  dating  back  into  the  19th  century  was 
the  white  worker  from  the  mountains  and  highlands  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
Missouri,  Arkansas,  north  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  the  Carolinas. 

The  local  comnunity's  indifference  toward  the  education  of  migrant  children 
was  coupled  with  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  local  school  districts  that  they 
had  responsibility  only  for  the  education  of  permanent  residents.  This  attitude 
has  played  into  the  historical  perspective  of  education  held  by  the  poor  of 
rural  America. 


Historical  Perspective  on  the  Importance  of  Education 

The  early  views  toward  education  among  the  poor  whites  in  the  mountains 
of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  were  that  only  the  bare  rudiments  of  reading  and 
writing  were  necessary.  School  teachers,  especially  males,  were  looked  upon 
with  contempt,  and  an  education  beyond  the  third  McGuffey  Reader  was  felt  to 
deteriorate  rather  than  add  to  the  assets  of  an  individual.  How  could  a formal 
education  be  beneficial  for  a farmer,  miner,  sawmill  worker,  or  a hunter? 

Early  education  provided  in  Texas  and  the  Southwest  for  Mexican-Americans 
and  Indians  was  meager  and  often  nonexistent. 


The  first  schools  in  the  Southwest  were  dominated  in 
administration  and  personnel  by  Anglo-Americans  who  knew  little 
or  no  Spanish  , , , to  a generation  of  American  teachers  trained 
in  the  normal  schools  of  1890-1910,  it  seemed  disloyal  and  un- 
American  to  tolerate  any  form  of  bilingualism  . 


The  natural  consequence  of  this  official  attitude  was  to 
foster  generations  illiterate  in  both  languages,  for  the  teaching 
of  Spanish  was  as  systematically  neglected  as  instruction  in 
English  was  systematically  stressed,  [9], 

Literacy  was  not  an  asset  in  the  plantation  economy.  For  the  slave  it 
was  not  only  discouraged  but  usually  forbidden.  The  belief  that  education 
spoiled  the  slaves  carried  over  with  little  modification  into  the  belief  that 
education  spoiled  a field  hand,  Reading  and  figuring  carried  elements  of 
danger  to  established  relationships  of  owner  and  worker.  Since  the  detailed 
direction  of  planting  and  the  handling  of  accounts  was  the  sphere  of  the 
planter,  theoretically  it  was  he  who  could  profit  most  from  the  techniques  of 
literacy.  Too  much  attention  to  reading  about  the  outside,  and  particularly 
figuring  on  the  part  of  Negro  tenants,  would  surely  make  them  less  satisfied 
with  their  status  and  would  bring  them  into  harsh  conflict  with  the  share-crop 
system.  The  need  for  enough  education  to  read  and  figure  arose  largely  among 
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those  families  desirous  of  escaping  from  the  dependent  relationship  under  the 
plantation  system.  "After  1876  at  the  end  of  the  Congressional  Reconstruction, 
many  of  the  laws  of  public  education  were  either  revoked  or  disregarded.  The 
easiest  way  to  fight  education  of  the  Negro  was  simply  not  to  vote  adequate 
funds  for  Negro  schools."  [3], 

For  generations  the  environment  of  the  Spanish-Americans,  southern  whites, 
and  rural  Negroes,  as  well  as  the  American  Indians  was  less  hostile  to  those 
who  had  little  or  no  education  than  to  those  who  could  read  and  write  and  might 
grow  dissatisfied  with  their  lot  in  life  and  try  to  better  it  or  question  the 
credibility  or  honesty  of  the  landowner  for  whom  they  worked.  This  is  the 
educational  heritage  of  the  farm  migrant  worker  of  today.  Regardless  of  race 
or  ethnic  group,  few  of  the  parents  or  grandparents  of  present  farm  migrants 
could  either  read  or  write, 

The  limited  availability  of  schooling,  the  tenant  or  share-crop  system, 
and  seasonal  work  which  required  the  labor  of  the  entire  family  to  earn  a 
living  were  deterrents  to  education,  A child  of  eight,  whether  white,  Mexican- 
American,  or  black  was  big  enough  to  work  in  the  fields. 

Migrants  have  also  known  situations  where  members  of  their  race  could 
not  use  their  education  in  a satisfactoi7  way.  They  have  seen  individuals 
with  high  school  diplomas  or  even  college  degrees  working  at  menial  tasks. 

In  one  section  of  eastern  Arkansas,  where  my  husband  and  I spent  time 
with  migrant  workers  in  the  mid  1 960* s , the  majority  of  the  young  Negro  cotton 
pickers  were  high  school  graduates  who  were  unable  to  find  any  other  type  of 
employment. 

Summary 

Included  among  the  man-made  forces  which  have  affected  the  life  and 
culture  of  rural  America  are:  prejudice,  persecution,  slavery,  exploitation, 
the  isolation  of  a race,  seasonal  work,  paternalism,  limited  education  and 
job  training  as  well  as  the  Depression,  All  of  these  forces  have  had  a 
danaging  effect  on  self  concept  and  the  work  motivation  of  individuals.  Living 
under  such  conditions,  individuals  come  to  feel  that  the  destiny  of  their 
lives  is  outside  of  their  control  and  therefore  outside  of  their  sphere  of 
responsibility. 

The  cultures  of  the  rural  disadvantaged  are  varied.  The  people  speak 
with  many  languages,  both  verbal  and  nonveroal.  Their  skin  color  is  white  and 
nonwhite.  They  are  infants;  they  are  aged;  they  are  middle-aged.  They  are 
physically  strong;  they  are  sick.  They  have  worked  all  of  their  lives;  they 
have  never  been  employed.  They  are  fairly  well  educated;  they  are  illiterate. 
They  have  traveled  from  one  corner  of  the  nation  to  another;  they  have  never 
been  out  of  the  county  in  which  they  were  born.  They  are  disadvantaged  in 
different  ways:  culturally,  educationally,  socially,  physically,  spiritually, 
or  emotionally  with  varying  degrees,  but  the  subculture  they  have  in  conrnon 
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is  the  culture  of  poverty.  This  is  a poverty  that  is  more  prevalent  than  that 
found  in  the  cities.  It  is  a poverty  that  affects  more  individuals  and  yet 
may  be  more  difficult  to  detect  because  it  is  hidden  away  in  the  tiny  coves  or 
along  the  ridges  of  the  mountains,  at  the  end  of  a country  lane,  among  a cluster 
of  Negro  cabins,  in  the  back  woods,  or  inside  the  boundaries  of  Indian 
reservations. 

These  are  the  disadvantaged  citizens  of  rural  America  today.  They  see 
themselves  on  the  small  end  of  the  horn  of  plenty,  and  they  feel  a sense  of 
helplessness.  They  wonder  if  a move  to  the  city  would  be  the  answer,  bit  they 
suspect  it  would  not  and  they  are  afraid.  They  see  an  affluent,  dominant 
society  passing  them  by  as  they  sit  waiting  and  hoping  for  a better  day.  They 
see  a continued  focus  on  the  problems  of  the  city  and  they  wonder  if  they  are 
always  to  be  the  forgotten  ones. 
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SOCIAL  AND  STRUCTURAL  CHANGE  IN  RURAL  AMERICA 
J.  Allan  Beegle 
Introduction 

This  paper  seeks  to  portray  some  of  the  consequences  of  change,  including 
changing  manpower  requirements,  for  the  social  structure  of  rural  areas.  The 
sociological  research  base  is  inadequate  to  focus  this  paper  specifically  on 
the  fruit  and  vegetable  industry.  While  certain  differences  are  known  to 
exist  among  different  agricultural  industries,  I will  generally  refer  to  the 
rural  community  undifferentiated  as  to  agricultural  specialization.  I hope 
that  what  I have  to  say  will  be  applicable  to  the  fruit  ano  vegetable  industry. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  assert  that  American  society,  and  indeed 
most  societies  around  the  world,  have  been  and  are  still  undergoing  rapid 
social  change,  Changes  are  so  pervasive,  so  visible,  and  so  much  a part  of 
personal  experience  they  they  are  often  taken  for  granted.  They  may,  of 
course,  bring  about  disruption  and  personal  disorganization  of  which  the 
affected  groups  are  keenly  aware.  At  the  same  time,  changes  may  be  invisible, 
as  for  instance  in  organizational  coalitions  or  in  shifts  of  power.  Further* 
more,  changes  in  one  segment  permeates  other  portions  of  the  society  and 
generate  additional  changes.  Because  of  the  complexity  of  this  topic,  I wish 
to  confine  myself  to  four  major  themes:  first,  a generalized  theoretical 
explanation  of  patterns  of  change  in  rural  areas;  second,  a typology  of  rural 
area  situations  with  respect  to  forms  of  adaptation  to  change;  third,  a brief 
description  of  the  demographic  character  of  the  rural  population;  and  fourth, 
the  nature  of  some  of  the  important  social  changes  affecting  rural  people  and 
institutions. 


Explanation  of  Rural  Area  Change 

The  contemporary  social  scene  in  America  cannot  be  understood  without 
recognizing  at  least  two  essential  elements  in  the  demographic  history  of  the 
nation.  First,  the  United  States  grew  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  In  less 
than  200  years  the  population  increased  from  approximately  4 million  in  1790, 
the  date  of  the  first  census,  to  more  than  200  million  today.  Until  1910, 
intercensal  growth  in  the  United  States  was  never  below  202  and  in  numerous 
decades  of  this  period  it  was  well  above  302.  Even  after  1910  the  average 
intercensal  growth  rate  has  been  in  excess  of  142, 

Second,  the  United  States  has  been  a rural  nation  until  relatively 
recently,  but  urbanization  has  proceeded  very  rapidly.  Less  than  50  years 
ago  the  United  States  was  more  rural  than  urban.  Today,  approximately  702 
of  the  population  resides  in  212  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  (one 
or  more  county  units  having  at  least  one  city  of  50,000  or  more  population). 
As  shown  in  Table  1,  the  farm  population  has  diminished  markedly  since 
1960  and  now  numbers  less  than  11  million  or  less  than  62  of  the  total.  In 
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1967,  4,144,000  rural  persons  14  years  old  and  over  were  employed  in  agriculture. 
This  figure  represents  a decline  of  about  23%  since  1960.  This  dramatic  change 
in  rural-urban  distribution  has  been  brought  about  through  high  rates  of  out- 
migration from  nonmetropolitan  areas.  As  shown  in  the  following  summary  from 
the  Economic  Research  Service,  USDA,  average  annual  out-migration  rates  from 
the  farm  population  have  been  substantial  since  1920: 


The  high  rate  persisting  into  the  1960‘s  is  now  showing  distinct  signs 
of  tapering  off.  The  consequences  cf  these  manpower  changes  for  rural  areas 
is  the  main  theme  of  this  paper,  We  must,  however,  at  least  allude  here  to 
the  linkage  between  rural-urban  migration  and  the  so-called  "urban  crisis." 

The  relationship  is  well  stated  in  the  Am&Ucan  FzdeAcUionut: 

Under  the  impact  of  the  technological  revolution  in 
agriculture,  employment  in  farming  has  dropped— it  fell  3.2 
million  between  1950  and  1966,  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
farmers,  farm  workers  and  their  families— seven  million 
people-have  been  leaving  the  rural  areas  in  search  of  jobs 
and  homes  in  che  cities.  Many  of  those  who  seek  their  future 
in  the  cities  are  Negroes,  Between  1940  and  1967,  probably 
about  4 million  Negroes  moved  from  the  South— primarily  rural 
areas— to  the  cities  of  the  North  and  West,  , . , All  of  the 
new  migrants  to  America's  cities  of  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century— whites  and  Negroes,  Puerto  Ricans,  and  Mexican- 
Americans— have  faced  the  difficulties  of  adjusting  to  a new 
and  strange  environment.  But  these  difficulties  have  been 
especially  harsh  for  Negroes,  [19], 

« 

From  the  perspective  of  che  mid-20th  Century,  the  two  most  salient 
social  and  economic  changes  affecting  rural  America  have  been:  (1)  the  dramatic 

decline  in  manpower  performing  agricultural  and  extractive  functions;  and 
(2)  the  disruption  and  consequent  disorganization  and  expansion  of  the  small, 
locality-based  rural  community  [6,  8,  15,  16,  17,  23],  Both  trends  have  been 
fully  documented  and  the  nature  of  these  changes  require  little  elaboration. 

It  may  be  enough  to  say  that  food,  fiber,  and  raw  materials  are  being  supplied 
abundantly  by  an  increasingly  minute  proportion  of  the  American  population. 
Interrelated  with  this  change  has  been  the  disintegration  of  literally  thousands 
of  small,  self-sufficient  rural  communities  in  which  the  requirements  of  life 
were  once  provided. 


Years 


Average  Annual  Net  Out-migration 
from  the  Farm  Population 
(in  thousands) 


1920-24 

1925-29 

1930-34 

1935-39 

1940-44 

1945-49 

1950-54 

1955-59 

1960-64 


666 

593 

58 

708 

1602 

677 

1115 

910 

794 
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Table  1.  Population  of  the  United  States,  Total 
April  1960  to  1967  (Numbers  in  Thousands) 

and  Farm, 

Farm  Population 

Total 

Number  of 

Percent  of 

Year 

Population 

Persons3 

Total  Population 

1967 

197,430 

10,875 

5.5 

1966 

195,391 

11,595 

5.9 

1965 

193,261 

12,363 

6.4 

1964 

190,724 

12,954 

6.8 

1963 

187,998 

13,367 

7.1 

1962 

185,208 

14,313 

7.7 

1961 

182,350 

14,803 

8.1 

1960 

179, 323b 

15,635 

8.7 

aApri  1 • 

■ centered  annual  averages. 

^Census 

count, 

Source: 

Current  population  Reports,  Fa/m  Vop\jJta£Lon>  Series  Census  - ER$. 

No,  39,  May  23,  1969,  p,  27, 

These  two  changes  have  come  about  as  a result  of  the  process  of  adaptation 
occasioned  by  technological  innovation,  urbanization,  and  functional  differen- 
tiation, As  viewed  by  the  human  ecologist,  a population  aggregate  of  a given 
size  and  composition  utilizes  an  environment,  level  of  technology,  and  a system 
of  organization  in  achieving  a particular  role  in  the  ecosystem  [8,  14],  In 
this  on-going  process  of  adaptation,  rural  population  aggregates  have  come  to 
occupy  a specialized  role  (or  niche)  in  large  trade-center  or  metropolitan 
systems.  While  the  rural  and  urban  sectors  of  the  system  are  interrelated  and 
interdependent,  the  urban  sector  plays  a dominant  role  in  ordering  and  regulating 
the  activities  in  the  rural  sector.  As  a consequence  of  metropolitan  dominance, 
rural  population  characteristics  and  functions  tend  to  vary  in  an  orderly  way 
with  increasing  distance.  At  the  same  time,  primary  and  extractive  functions, 
if  they  are  to  survive,  tend  to  become  specialized  and  differentiated.  There- 
fore, the  small,  homogeneous,  locality-based  rural  communities  of  the  past 
have  disappeared,  and  specialized  interest  groups  attuned  to  more  heterogeneous 
populations  have  assumed  major  importance.  The  emergent  cofrmunity,  then,  is 
a large-scale  community  of  interrelated  and  interdependent  urban  and  hinterland 
populations  performing  specialized  functions. 

It  is  essential,  it  seems  to  me,  to  view  rural  populations  as  engaged 
in  an  on-going  process  of  adaptation  to  environmental,  technological,  and 
organizational  changes,  A change  in  technology— or  in  any  of  the  elements— 
brings  about  disequilibrium  and  consequently  requires  new  forms  of  adjustment. 

The  introduction  of  new  technology  in  processing  and  packing  of  foods,  for 
instance,  creates  a chain  of  circumstances  giving  one  set  of  farmers  advantages 
over  another.  The  shift  of  orange  produ<*tion  from  California  to  Florida  with 
the  advent  of  frozen  concentrated  juice  is  one  of  many  possible  examples  [13]. 
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It  is  possible  to  characterize  rural  areas  in  America  today  in  regard 
to  some  of  the  major  forms  of  adaptation.  By  "rural  areas"  a refer  to  those 
parts  of  the  nation  populated  by  those  residing  outside  urban  areas,  including 
farmers  as  well  as  nonfarm  people.  I will  emphasize  those  populations  living 
on  farms  and  exclude  the  surburban  populations  residing  in  close  proximity  to 
large  urban  centers.  By  form  of  adaptation,  I refer  to  the  mode  of  establishing 

a functional  role  on  the  part  of  a given  population  aggregate  in  the  larger 

interdependent  system.*  [17]. 

Forms  of  Adaptation  in  Rural  Areas 

Before  turning  to  the  characteristic  forms  of  adaptation  by  rural  popula- 
tion aggregates,  let  us  consider  the  history  of  the  farm  boy's  decision  options 
regarding  occupation  and  migration.  The  logical  theoretical  options  open  to 
the  farm  boy  entering  the  labor  market  have  always  been  to  choose  farming  or 
to  choose  a nonfarm  job,  to  stay  in  the  local  area  or  to  migrate.  Since  the 
two  decisions  ordinarily  are  linked,  the  options  become: 

1*  choose  farming  and  to  stay  in  the  local  community. 

2,  To  choose  farming  and  to  migrate  to  another  community, 

3,  To  choose  a nonfarm  job  and  to  stay  ir  the  local  community. 

4,  To  choose  a nonfarm  job  and  to  migrate  to  another  community. 

Historically,  the  predominant  option  over  many  decades  has  been  No.  4, 

that  is,  the  decision  to  leave  agriculture  and  to  migrate,  typically  to  the 
city.  It  is  important  to  note  in  this  pattern  that  the  locus  of  individual 
and  community  adaptation  occurs  outside  rural  areas.  The  option  of  taking  a 
nonfarm  job  and  remaining  in  the  local  community  (No,  3)  is  exercised  with 
increasing  frequency  in  recent  years.  In  1960,  for  example,  approximately 
32?  of  all  employed  rural  farm  males  had  nonagricultural  occupations;  and 
about  91?  of  all  rural  nonfarm  males  had  nonagricultural  occupations,** 

Options  1 and  2— that  is,  to  choose  farming  and  to  either  stay  or  leave  the 

*A  related  assessment  may  be  found  in  R wxl  People  in  the  Ameucan  Economy, 

PP:  . , ™1S  rePor^  identifies  basic  factors  "that  determine  the  extent  to 

which  job  opportunities  and  incomes  grow  in, a multi-county  area,"  First,  there 
are  factors  affecting  the  profitability  of  locating  industry  there;  second, 
nodal  growth  resulting  from  the  advantages  of  locating  several  activities 
together;  and  third,  attitudinal  and  institutional  considerations. 

**Rural  farm  and  rural  nonfarm  are  census  terms  denoting  "residence,"  or 
where  people  live.  Without  specifying  all  nuances  of  definition,  these  two 
terms, designate  nonurban  residence.  The  fiu/ial  ^a/un  population  consists  of 
people  living  in  rural  territory  on  places  of  10  or  more  acres  from  which 
sales  of  farm  products  amounted  to  $50  or  more  in  1959  or  on  places  of  less 
than  10  acres  from  which  the  sale  of  farm  products  amounted  to  $250  or  more 
in  1959.  The  fami  noni<vm  population  is  a residual  after  the  urban  and  rural 
farm  population  has  been  identified.  The  rural  nonfarm  population  includes 
residents  of  villages  and  small  towns  under  2,500  population  as  well  as 
open-country  residents  who  do  not  qualify  as  farmers. 
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rural  community— were  once  prevalent  patterns  in  America,  but  they  are  now 
relatively  infrequently  used  options.  Each  assumes  a special  set  of  conditions 
including  availability  of  farms  and  access  to  substantial  amounts  of  capital. 
While  the  options  are  logically  complete  as  postulated,  mention  must  be  made 
of  the  part-time  and  multiple  job  holder  often  moving  in  and  out  of  agricul- 
ture [5],  Tfiis  "mixed  type"  is  encountered  with  great  frequency  in  rural  areas 
today.  In  Hay,  1964,  8.U  of  all  persons  employed  in  agriculture  held  two  or 
more  jobs,  two-thirds  of  which  were  in  nonagricultural  industries.  At  the  same 
time,  approximately  36%  of  farm  operator  families,  as  of  1959,  had  income  other 
than  that  from  farm  sales. 

With  this  nexus  of  occupational  and  migration  decision  making  as  back- 
ground, we  turn  to  the  characteristic  forms  of  adaptation  by  rural  populations 
in  the  United  States,  The  types  of  adaptation  suggested  are  based  primarily 
on  the  nature  of  the  resource  base,  the  degree  to  which  diversified  employment 
is  available  locally,  and  location  in  relation  to  large  metropolitan  areas.*  [2], 
The  types  are: 

1 , Adaptation  through  a ipcdMizcd  agucuttiml  on  extractive 
maoua.cz  bat>c.  Rural  population  aggregates  of  this  type  are 
the  more  or  less  exclusively  open-country  fanning  communities 
of  the  nation.  In  the  process  of  adaptation  to  change,  these 
communities  have  remained  predominantly  agricultural.  They 
have  adopted  technological  innovations,  have  become  specialized, 
and  have  organized  relations  to  the  market.  More  than  a modest 
expansion  of  manufacturing,  trades,  and  services  in  this  type 
is  rarely  possible,  and  net  out-migration  is  a dominant  pattern 
even  in  the  more  prosperous  rural  areas.  The  degree  to  which 
this  type  of  rural  area  makes  a satisfactory  adjustment  depends 


*In  part,  the  types  mentioned  have  been  suggested  by  work  on  migration  in  the 
North  Central  Region.  In  this  work  a preliminary  typology  of  areas  was  con- 
structed using  three  dimensions,  namely,  direction  of  net  migration,  the 
proportion  of  a county's  population  employed  in  manufacturing.,  and  farm  operator 
level  of  living  index.  Out-migration,  of  course,  was  associated  with  low 
employment  in  manufacturing  combined  with  low  farm  operator  level  of  living. 

°Perator  level  of  living  failed  to  stem  out-migration  unless  combined 
with  high  employment  in  manufacturing,  In  the  analysis  of  characteristics  of 
nonadjacent  county  populations— that  is,  all  counties  except  the  SMSA's  and 
counties  adjacent  to  SMSA's—as  related  to  level  of  net  migration,  the  following 
conclusions  were  reached:  (1)  net  out-migration  has  been  the  characteristic 
pattern  over  two  decaJas;  (2)  out-migration  rates  are  tempered  by  level  of 
schooling,  proportion  in  manufacturing,  urbanity,  and  percent  of  females  in 
the  labor  force. 

In  another  study,  occupational  status  level  of  white  rural  farm  males 
and  family  income  level  of  the  white  rural  farm  population  in  the  North  Central 
States  were  significantly  and  negatively  correlated  with  two  measures  of 
distance.  That  is,  occupational  and  income  level  of  the  farm  population  of 
counties  decline  with  increased  distance  from  an  SMSA.  The  same  relationship 
was  maintained  when  size  of  center  was  included  in  the  measure  of  distance. 
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particularly  upon  its  location,  technological  level, 
organized  relations  with  the  market,  and  availability  and 
quality  of  specialized  services, 

2,  A daptation  through  imban  expansion  andjofi  " jouAney-to-wofik," 

Rural  population  aggregates  of  this  type  are  predominantly 
those  located  near  the  expanding  borders  of  cities.  Adapta- 
tion by  rural  people  takes  the  form  of  nonagricultural  employ- 
ment. Residence  in  rural  areas  is  maintained  and  coimiuting 
to  and  from  work  is  characteristic.  In  this  type,  nonagricultural 
employment  becomes  available  in  lieu  of  or  as  a supplement  to 
agricultural  er  “'mient.  Urban  and  industrial  expansion  can 
occur  only  in  p .ular  locations,  The  rural  population 
ordinarily  har  ittle  or  no  role  in  decisions  involving  such 
expansion;  and  in  many  instances  such  development  sustains 
otherwise  uneconomic  activity  in  agriculture  and  related 
pursuits,  The  separation  of  home  and  work  made  possible  by 
the  automobile  and  elaborate  highway  networks  in  the  United 
States  is  increasing  rapidly.  The  choice  of  rural  residence 
by  urban  workers  helps  to  account  for  the  growing  occupational 
heterogeneity  of  many  rural  areas  of  the  nation,*  [7], 

3,  Adaptation  through  development  of  nonagUuiituaat  {unction* 
by  local  initiative  of i gove/uwent,  Rural  populations  of  this 
type  are  found  throughout  the  nation.  Schemes  to  promote 
expanded  employment  opportunities  in  manufacturing,  trade,  and 
service  industries  assume  many  forms,  some  realistic  but  others 
often  ill  advised  and  doomed  to  failure,  A recurrent  pattern 
in  such  schemes  appears  to  be  a propensity  for  local  leaders  to 
plan  under  the  assumption  that  the  local  area  is  a discrete  unit 
unrelated  to  the  region  and  nation  of  which  if  is  a part, 

4,  Adaptation  ( nonadaptation ) through  inaction.  Rural  population 
aggregates  of  this  type  represent  failure  to  find  a satisfactory 
niche  in  the  interdependent  metropolitan  system,  Such  areas 
may  be  found  throughout  the  nation  but  the  incidence  is  higher 
in  the  more  remote,  inaccessible  portions.  Such  dying  areas 
have  had  long  histories  of  selective  out-migration,  and  they 
often  contain  large  proportions  of  aged,  unskilled,  uneducated, 
and  poverty  stricken. 

These  four  types  of  adaptation  are  intended  to  condense  into  a meaningful 
way  a diverse  range  of  individual  situations  found  in  tne  rural  areas  of  the 


In  October,  1963,  50  million  workers  commuted  to  work  a distance  of  1/4  mile 
of  !nrk'  Jpprox!lria‘e  * J®  had  residences  located  6 or  more  miles  from  place 
5fi“Wrirnuo  IPproxmate1y  8?”  used  the  automobile  as  means  of  transportation; 

m of  In  ♦ Travel  t me  from  h0lre  t0  work  was  36  minutes  or  more  for 
io*  or  a 1 1 commuters. 
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United  States.  It  is  hoped  that  major  characteristic  forms  of  adaptation 
have  been  described.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  cover  the  entire  range  of 
possible  circumstances  nor  to  be  completely  mutually  exclusive  in  the  types 
mentioned.  We  now  turn  to  a brief  description  of  the  demographic  character 
of  the  rural  population. 

Selected  Demographic  Characteristics  of  the  Rural  Population 

While  agricultural  employment  in  most  rural  areas  has  declined  over  a 
long  period  of  time,  some  rural  areas,  especially  those  near  large  cities, 
have  grown.  This  growth,  however,  is  not  due  to  manpower  utilization  in 
agricultural  and  related  industries  but  to  manufacturing  and  confuting  to 
work  in  urban  areas.  Increasingly,  the  rural  areas  are  becoming  heterogeneous 
from  an  occupational  point  of  view, 

The  distribution  of  the  rural  population  of  the  United  States  in  1960 
is  summarized  in  Tables  2 and  3,  These  tables  show  that  a large  fraction  of 
the  nation's  rural  population  is  located  in  relatively  close  proximity  to  a 
metropolitan  area.  Approximately  36$  of  the  rural  farm  and  52$  of  the 
rural  nonfarm  population  is  located  inside  or  within  50  miles  of  an  SMSA 
(Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area),  Generally,  the  rural  populations 
are  more  remote  in  the  South  and  West  than  in  the  Northeast  and  North  Central 
States.  When  the  nation  is  divided  into  a series  of  concentric  circles  of 
50  miles  outward  from  a SMSA,  an  interesting  rural -urban  residence  pattern 
emerges.  Except  for  the  highly  urban  pattern  within  SMSA  counties,  the 
remainder  of  the  distance  bands  are  heavily  rural,  ranging  from  58  to  63$. 

At  the  same  time,  the  rural  farm  population  accounts  for  only  16  to  21$  at 
any  distance  (Table  3), 

The  institutional  dilemna  of  rural  areas  is  inextricably  intertwined 
with  the  demographic  characteristics  of  these  populations  [12],  The  rural 
farm  population  is  characterized  by  large  proportions  of  young  and  old  persons 
and  by  large  proportions  of  males.  Selective  migration  had  drawn  away  many 
young,  economically  active  adults  and  women.  Hence,  these  areas  are  cha^'.c- 
terized  by  high  dependency  ratios  and  high  sex  ratios.  With  some  exceptions 
these  ratios  tend  to  rise  with  increasing  distance  from  an  SMSA  in  both  rural 
farm  and  rural  nonfarm  populations  and  for  whites  and  nonwhites  (Tables  4 
and  5). 

Contrary  to  popular  impression,  a higher  incidence  of  poverty  charac- 
terizes th  ■ rural  rather  than  the  urban  areas  of  the  nation.  As  estimated 
in  March,  1965,  while  rural  areas  contained  29$  of  the  population,  they 
accounted  for  41$  of  the  poor.  In  contrast,  urban  areas  had  71$  of  the  popula- 
tion but  only  59$  of  those  in  poverty  [20] . 

In  view  of  the  unfavorable  demographic  character  of  most  rural  areas, 
the  institutional  services  have  deteriorated  over  time.  The  Advisory  Comnission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations  in  1968  stated  flatly:  "Urban-rural  comparisons 
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of  population  growth,  educational  and  health  facilities,  housing,  and  income 
levels  suggest  major  disparities  for  every  index  with  rural  America  consistently 
in  the  disadvantaged  position.”  [24]. 

Changes  in  Social  Organizations  and  Institutions 

As  previously  inferred,  the  relatively  complete  and  self-contained 
locality-based  rural  communities  in  America  have  virtually  disappeared.  The 
emergent  metropolitan  community  in  which  the  rural  or  hinterland  population 
occupies  a special  role  is  still  in  the  process  of  taking  shape.  As  we  have 
already  pointed  out,  services  of  all  types  in  the  rural  areas— schools, 
churches,  health  and  welfare,  to  name  a few—are  of  a quality  inferior  to  those 
provided  outside  rural  areas.  To  the  degree  that  rural  populations  are  a 
functional  part  of  the  web  of  interrelationships  of  the  metropolitan  community, 
the  greater  is  the  probability  that  rural  populations  will  possess  institutional 
services  approximating  the  quality  of  those  in  urban  areas. 


Table  2.  Percent  of  Rural  Farm  and  of  Rural  Nonfarm  Population  of  Conter- 
minous (J.S.  Within  and  Beyond  50  Miles  of  Nearest  SMSA, 
by  Color  and  Region,  1960 


Distance  from 
nearest  SMSA 
by  region 

Rural 

Both 

farm  population 
White  Nonwhite 

Rural 

Both 

nonfarm  population 
White  Nonwhite 

Conterminous  U.S. 

Within  50  miles 

35.7 

36.9 

27.0 

52.0 

53.1 

41.7 

Beyond  50  miles 

64.3 

63.1 

73.0 

48.0 

46.9 

58.3 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Northeast 

Within  50  miles 

64.7 

64.5 

81.9 

73.5 

73.4 

79.6 

Beyond  50  miles 

35.3 

35.5 

18.1 

26.5 

26.6 

20.4 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

North  Central 

Within  50  miles 

38.0 

38.0 

22.2 

55.2 

55.4 

44.0 

Beyond  50  miles 

62.0 

62.0 

77.8 

44.8 

44.6 

56.0 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

South 

Within  50  miles 

31.5 

33.1 

27.0 

43.7 

44.3 

40.8 

Beyond  50  miles 

68.5 

66.9 

73.0 

56.3 

55.7 

59.2 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

West 

Within  50  miles 

24.4 

24.4 

26.3 

38.3 

38.7 

30.7 

Beyond  50  miles 

75.6 

75.6 

73.7 

61.7 

61.3 

69.3 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

The  President's  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Rural  Poverty  states 
the  nature  of  changes  affecting  rural  areas  as  follows: 

The  early  rural  community  was  largely  self-sufficient. 

It  performed  the  services  .needed  by  fanners  and  other  rural 
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Table  3,  Distribution  of  White  and  Nonwhite  Population  at  Each  Distance 
From  Nearest  SMSA,  by  Residence,  Conterminous  U.S.,  1960 

Distance  from  Nearest  SMSA 

Residence 
and  Color 

Total 

Inside 

SMSA 

Counties 

Under 

50 

Miles 

50-59 

Miles 

100-149  150-199 
Miles  Miles 

200 

Miles 
or  More 

Conterminous  u.S. 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Rural  Farm  Total 
White 
Nonwhite 

7.5 

6.6 
0.9 

1.5 

1.4 

0.1 

16.0 

14.4 

1.6 

18.9 

15.9 
3.0 

20.8 

18.9 

1.9 

16.8 

16.4 

0.4 

20.4 

19.3 

1.1 

Rural  Nonfarm  Total 
White 
Nonwhi te 

22.6 

20.4 

2.2 

10.7 

10.1 

0.6 

44.5 

39.8 

4.7 

43.9 

38.2 

5.7 

40.0 

36.5 

3.5 

41.0 

39.4 

1.6 

40.0 

35.5 

4.5 

Urban  total 
White 
Nonwhite 

69.9 

61.8 

8.1 

87.8 

77.2 

10.6 

39.5 

35.9 

3.6 

37.2 

32.6 

4.6 

39.2 

36.9 

2.3 

42.2 

41.4 

0.8 

39.6 

38.8 

0.8 

iaDie  n. 


uepenaency  Ratios  (Persons  Under  20  Plus  Persons  65  and  Over 
Divided  by  Persons  20  to  65)  for  Rural  Farm  and  Rural  Nonfarm  Population 
by  Distance  from  the  Nearest  SMSA,  Conterminous  u.S.,  1960 


Residence 
and  Color 


Distance  from  Nearest  SMSA 


Total  In  SMSA  Less  50-99  100-149  150  Miles 

^Counties  than  Miles  Miles  and  Over 

50  Miles 


Conterminous  U.S. 


Both 

90.7 

85.0 

White 

88.9 

84.1 

Nonwhite 

106.4 

92.9 

Rural  Farm 

Both 

105.4 

100.2 

White 

99.4 

97.9 

Nonwhite 

165.2 

141.4 

Rural  Nonfarm 

Both 

102.6 

95.3 

White 

99.6 

94.5 

Nonwhite 

135.1 

110.1 

99.2 

102.4 

103.4 

102.4 

96.4 

97.8 

100.9 

101.0 

129.6 

138.7 

139.1 

138.2 

104.6 

107.0 

106.5 

105.1 

99.8 

98.4 

101.6 

103.5 

159.4 

169.4 

171.6 

154.7 

103.3 

107.2 

107.9 

106.2 

100.3 

102.6 

105.1 

103.6 

136.1 

143.9 

142.3 

148.6 

people.  But  now  most  of  these  services  are  performed  in  small- 
to  medium-sized  cities  to  which  rural  areas  are  linked  by  an 
increasing  number  of  channels.  Today  the  area  of  an  effective 
community  is  approximately  100  times  that  of  the  effective 
community  of  the  early  1 900’s*  Many  small  communities  have  been 
unable  to  adjust  and  keep  pace  with  the  changing  economic  and 
social  fabric  of  the  more  prosperous  ones.  Accordingly,  many 
rural  communities  formerly  providing  service  functions  for  rural 
famines  now  find  their  economic  base  eroded  away.  They*  and  the 
people  within  them,  are  trapped  in  poverty.  [20J. 
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Table  5.  Sex  Ratios  of  Rural  Farm  and  Rural  Nonfarm  Whites  and  Nonwhites 
by  Distance  from  the  Nearest  SMSA,  Conterminous  U.S.,  1960 


Residence 
and  Color 


Distance  from  Nearest  SMSA 


Total 


In  SMSA  Less 
Counties  than 
50  Miles 


50-59 

Miles 


100-149 

Miles 


150  Miles 
and  Over 


Conterminous  U.S. 
Both 
White 
Nonwhite 

Rural  Farm 
Both 
White 
Nonwhite 

Rural  Nonfarm 
Both 
White 
Nonwhite 


96.9 

95.6 

SEX  RATIO 
98.3  98.8 

101.1 

104.2 

97.3 

95.9 

98.5 

99.3 

101.4 

1C4.1 

94.2 

93.0 

96.5 

95.5 

98.1 

106.4 

107.2 

107.2 

106.1 

106.5 

109.5 

112.3 

108.0 

107.5 

106.5 

107.5 

110.4 

112.8 

101.6 

103.0 

102.9 

101.2 

100.7 

101.3 

103.1 

106.0 

100.6 

101.4 

104.2 

106.8 

103,1 

105.4 

100.7 

101.8 

104.5 

107.0 

102.3 

115.5 

99.5 

99.0 

100.6 

104.5 

Stated  somewhat  abstractly,  the  changes  in  social  organization  affecting 
rural  as  well  as  urban  areas  have  been  in  the  direction  of  greater  interdepen- 
dence, increasing  centralization,  growing  formality,  and  greater  impersonality, 
[22,  23].  Increasingly  in  American  society,  rural-urban  distinctions  are 
difficult  to  make.  A high  degree  of  interaction  and  interdependence  exists 
t^tween  functional  parts.  The  functions  once  performed  at  the  local  level  have 
become  centralized,  professionalized,  and  rationalized.  Universalistic  criteria 
tend  to  displace  those  of  former  times,  especially  those  based  upon  kinship 
and  friendship. 

At  a somewhat  more  explicit  level  the  following  trends  in  social  organiza- 
tion are  affecting  rural  areas  in  the  United  States  in  important  ways:  [22,  23]. 

1.  Decline  in  the  cohesion  and  autonomy  of  small  locality  groups. 

As  suggested  earlier,  the  small  homogeneous  rural  groups  of 
the  pa't  have  disintegrated.  Such  rural  groups  are  no  longer 
of  any  great  significance  in  determining  policies  affecting 
local  people. 

2.  Increase  in  the  number,  importance,  and  formality  of  special 
interest  groups  and  associations.  A great  number  of  organi- 
zations to  which  rural  people  owe  allegiance  increasingly 
supersede  any  interest  based  upon  locality.  Specialized 
commodity  groups  and  associations  command  loyalty,  no  longer 
derived  from  the  mere  sharing  of  farming  as  an  occupation. 

3.  Reduction  of  isolation  through  mass  media  and  the  disappearance 


of  differences  in  values  and  behavior  based  upon  rural  and 
urban  residence.  The  values,  aspirations,  and  behavior  of 
rural  people  in  the  United  States  today  differ  but  little  and 
in  unimportant  ways  from  those  of  urban  people. 

4.  Growth  in  number  and  importance  of  large  formal  organizations 
particularly  in  the  economic  and  political  fields.  With  this 
trend  is  a growing  centralization  of  control  within  large- 
scale  organizations. 

5.  Penetration  of  local  communities  by  centralized  agencies  of 
control  and  communication.  Agencies  of  government  and  educa- 
tion, radio,  television,  and  other  mass  media  are  felt  in  all 
local  areas  of  the  nation,  To  speak  of  a truly  isolated 
sector  in  American  society  today  would  be  without  foundation. 

Most,  if  not  all,  of  these  changes  in  social  organization  are  mirrored 
by  congruent  changes  in  each  of  the  institutional  systems  [1,  3,  4,  9,  10,  11, 

21,  23].  The  rural  resident  today  finds  life  infinitely  more  complex  than  his 
counterpart  cf  50  years  ago.  No  longer  can  he  be  a rugged  individualist  immune 
to  the  dictates  of  consumers  or  political  decisions,  No  longer  are  traditional 
ways  of  any  particular  use.  He  is  forced  to  become  more  rational,  more  calculat- 
ing, more  adaptive,  and  responsive. 

The  farm  family  today  bears  only  a remote  kinship  to  its  predecessor  of 
50  years  ago.  The  present  day  farm  family  is  smaller,  more  equalitarian,  less 
rigid  in  definition  of  sex  roles,  and  relinquishes  children  more  freely  and  at 
an  earlier  age  to  other  systems  for  education  and  socialization.  Such  changes 
in  family  structure  are  probably  necessary  prerequisites  to  satisfactory 
adjustment  to  urban  life  and  work. 

The  old  one  room  school  in  which  training  rarely  went  beyond  the  3-R‘s 
(Reading,  Writing,  and  Arithmetic)  was  in  keeping  with  the  expectation  that 
children  would  remain  "in  the  local  coumiunity  surrounded  by  friends  and 
relatives.  Such  schools  were  controlled  by  local  people,  and  teachers  were 
usually  recruited  from  the  inmediate  area.  Such  a condition  contrasts  sharply 
with  increased  consolidation,  enriched  curricula,  standards  imposed  from 
outside  the  local  area,  and  professionalization  of  personnel  at  all  levels. 

The  evidence  is  clear  that  the  farm  population  is  now  viewing  education  as  a 
means  of  adapting  to  a predominantly  urban,  industrialized  economy.  The  pro- 
portion of  rural  farm  youth  aged  7 to  13  enrolled  in  school,  for  instance, 
rose  from  94 . 7%  in  1950  to  97 . 2%  in  1960.  The  1960  proportion  for  farm  youth 
of  97 . 2%  compares  favorably  with  97.8^  of  corresponding  urban  youth.  Further 
evidence  that  children  are  no  longer  considered  economic  assets  is  found  in 
reduced  fertility  levels  of  farm  families  and  in  the  decreasing  differential 
between  rural  and  urban  fertility  rates. 

In  few  areas  of  the  world  has  social  change  been  as  effective  as  in  the 
United  States  in  erasing  rural-urban  distinctiveness.  The  speed  of  the  process 
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has  produced  serious  problems  in  many  sectors  of  American  society.  On  one 
hand,  the  rapid  influx  of  rural  migrants  to  metropolitan  areas  has  contributed 
to  what  has  been  referred  to  as  "the  urban  crisis."  On  the  other  hand,  many 
rural  areas  have  suffered  such  heavy  losses  through  migration  that  the  institu- 
tional structure  does  not  adequately  meet  the  needs  of  "the  people  left  behind." 
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THE  PRODUCERS'  LABOR:  A PROCESSOR'S  VIEW 
G.  C.  Henry 


Many  complex  factors  influence  the  pace  and  effectiveness  of  the 
substitution  of  machines  for  seasonal  farm  labor.  I would  agree  with  the 
statements  of  Michigan  state  University  Professor  John  Carew  when  he  stated 
in  a recent  paper; 

No  one  needs  mystic  powers  to  predict  that: 

1.  A larger  proportion  of  our  fruits  and  vegetables 
will  be  harvested  mechanically, 

2.  Growers  will  increasingly  substitute  chemical, 
genetic,  and  equipment  inputs  for  human  labor. 

3.  A smaller  proportion  of  fruits  and  vegetables 

will  be  consumed  in  the  fresh  or  unprocessed  state. 

4.  Areas  of  crop  production  in  the  United  States  will 
be  determined  more  by  climatic  conditions  than  by 
nearness  to  market  or  availability  of  labor. 


As  I mentioned  above,  I agree  with  these  conclusions  but  they  leave 
unmentioned  several  other  factors  which  bear  upon  the  subject  of  agricultural 
manpower  implications  in  a changing  fruit  and  vegetable  industry.  For  example, 
it  means  little  if  we  develop  an  asparagus  harvester  if  u.S.  farmers  decide 
that  even  mechanically  harvested  asparagus  is  not  a good  crop  for  them  because 
of  Taiwan  competition;  or  because  the  necessary  smaller  labor  force  is  not 
available  to  operate  the  new  mechanical  harvesters;  or  because  the  risks  of 
losing  the  crop  are  too  great  by  reason  of  unrestricted  labor  union  power;  or 
because  the  level  of  taxes  is  such  that  their  land  is  no  longer  profitable  as 
a farm;  or  because  of  a host  of  other  reasons. 

We  need,  therefore,  to  look  beyond  our  industry  to  see  what  influences 
may  be  bearing  down  on  us  while  we  are  busy  mechanizing.  It  is  obviously 
impossible  to  comment  on  every  possible  influence  on  our  changing  manpower- 
mechanization  balance,  so  I have  chosen  to  concentrate  on  three  elements  of 
the  manpower  emphasis  given  this  symposium  as  follows: 

1.  Unions  and  agriculture. 

2.  Future  manpower  supply  for  farming. 

3.  Processor  assistance. 


We  should  remind  ourselves  that  what  farmers  choose  to  grow  on  their 
land  is  often  a matter  of  ‘election  among  several  alternatives.  Whether  a 
farmer  decides  to  grow  cucumbers  on  that  lower  forty  or  decides  in  favor  of 
tomatoes  or  one  of  several  feed  grain  or  fiber  crops  for  any  given  year  may  be 
a very  close  decision.  One  element  of  such  future  consideration  might  well 
be  the  risks  involved  in  a union  instigated  strike  for  organizing  or  other 


5.  Buyers  and/or  processors  as  well  as  consumers  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  will  adjust  to  the  influence 
of  mechanization. 


Unions  and  Agriculture 


purposes. 


The  usual  response  would  be  that  mechanizing  reduces  this  risk,  but 
industrial  experience  teaches  that  a strike's  effectiveness  is  not  necessarily 
related  to  how  many  people  are  involved.  Our  fanner  not  only  has  to  get  his 
crop  harvested,  it  must  be  hauled,  processed,  and  marketed  free  from  interruption. 

If  you^were  considering  a new  farming  venture  today,  would  you  in  1969 
be  encouraged  or  discouraged  from  a consideration  of  farming  table  grapes-- 
even  if  a satisfactory  mechanical  harvester  were  available? 

This  brings  us  to  the  hub  of  the  problem.  A balance  of  bargaining  power 
between  union  and  employer  is  practically  never  possible  on  a farm.  In  the 
off-season  for  practically  all  fruit  and  vegetable  crops,  farmers  have  undis- 
puted control  over  any  bargaining  situation;  in  the  growing  harvesting  season, 
the  unions  have  the  upper  hand.  In  season,  farmers  of  most  fruit  and  vegetable 
crops  cannot  stand  against  a strike  or  the  threat  of  strike. 

If  we  are  to  set  a future  in  which  a farmer  grows  items  desired  by  con- 
sumers and  not  just  those  crops  with  the  least  exposure  to  labor  strife,  then 
we  must  help  our  fanners  achieve  some  method  of  farm  dispute  settlement  that 
does  away  with  the  threat  of  economic  warfare  in  terms  of  strikes,  slowdowns, 
or  boycotts, 

U.S.  industrial  experience  in  labor  dispute  settlement  is  based  on  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act.  This  industrial  act  requires  that  the  employer 
and  the  union  bargain  to  a settlement  or  an  impasse.  And  it  provides  practically 
no  limits  on  the  extent  to  which  economic  warfare  may  be  used  to  achieve  a 
settlement.  While  industrial  management  and  labor  may  be  on  the  friendliest 
terms,  each  knows  that  they  settle  their  differences  under  the  threat  of  strike 
or  lockout. 

As  we,  the  general  public,  are  beginning  to  understand,  the  industrial 
formula  for  collective  bargaining  which  provides  for  settlement  based  on 
strikes,  lockouts,  and  boycotts  is  an  unsatisfactory  way  of  handling  a number 
of  nonindustrial  labor  relations  situations,  such  as  those  involving  hospitals, 
police,  firemen,  and  even  garbage  collectors.  It  is  an  inappropriate  form  of 
dispute  settlement  procedure  for  some  public  utilities.  It  has  also  been 
widely  suggested  that  strikes,  lockouts,  and  boycotts  are  not  appropriate 
methods  for  resolving  farm  labor  disputes,  both  because  a balance  of  power  is 
not  possible  and  because  of  the  perishable  nature  of  the  foodstuffs  involved. 

This  line  of  reasoning  leads  us  to  a conclusion  that  many  of  us  have  been 
attempting  to  avoid  for  a good  many  years.  If  strikes  as  a final  step  in 
collective  bargaining  are  not  to  be  tolerated,  then  some  other  method  of  final 
dispute  settlement  must  be  devised.  Just  passing  a law  prohibiting  strikes 
is  demonstrably  not  enough.  The  only  alternative  so  far  apparent  is  some  form 
of  third  party  determination,  such  as  compulsory  arbitration.  When  one 
considers  that  such  politically  powerful  organizations  as  the  National  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  the  American  Farm  Bureau  have  policies  against  compulsory 
arbitration  as  a form  of  labor  dispute  settlement  procedure,  it  is  obvious 


that  we  in  this  nation  have  some  rethinking  to  do  regarding  an  acceptable 
alternative  to  strikes  or  boycotts  as  the  means  of  settling  farm  labor  disputes. 

Policies  for  the  settling  of  farm  labor  disputes  will  someday  find  their 
way  into  legislative  expression.  While  the  unionization  of  agriculture  appears 
to  be  a long  way  into  the  future,  our  legislators  seem  disposed  to  consider 
the  matter  at  an  early  date.  It  behooves  us  then  to  consider  now,  and  care- 
fully, whether  or  not  strikes  and  lockouts  are  the  appropriate  means  for 
settling  farm  labor  disputes;  and  if  they  are  intolerable  in  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  industry,  then  we  must  help  farmers  find  some  version  of  compulsory 
arbitration  or  of  a labor  court  that  we  can  substitute  for  economic  warfare 
on  the  farm.  Our  choice  may  not  alter  significantly  present  plans  to 
mechanize  certain  seasonal  farm  labor  activities,  but  it  will  seriously  affect 
farmers'  plans  to  grow  certain  crops  now  being  considered  for  such  mechaniza- 
tion. All  consumers  have  a stake  in  this  problem,  but  the  processor  (because 
of  his  employees,  suppliers,  and  associates)  has  a particular  interest. 

Future  Manpower  Supply  for  Farming 

I would  like  to  invite  your  consideration  of  the  fairly  coimion  assumption 
that  if  we  improve  the  housing,  improve  wages,  invite  in  the  unions,  and 
mechanize  that  somehow  this  combination  will  solve  the  problems  of  farm  labor 
* supply. 

I would  like  to  suggest  for  your  consideration  that  insofar  as  the  man- 
power problem  that  confronts  us  is  concerned,  the  flow  of  workers  from  rural 
areas  to  the  cities  is  a centuries  old  phenomenon  not  likely  to  change;  and 
that  although  mechanization  will  help  while  the  supply  of  manpower  diminishes, 
ultimately  mechanization  must  encounter  a very  limited  labor  supply  indeed. 

The  fact  is  that  there  is  not  one  of  us  anywhere  who  is  raising  his  child 
to  be  a seasonal  farm  laborer.-  Even  farm  owners  and  year-round  farm  workers 
are  not  educating  their  sons  and  daughters  to  remain  on  the  farm,  You  do  not 
want  your  son  or  daughter  to  choose  for  nis  or  her  lifework  the  occupation  of 
seasonal  melon  picker,  lettuce  harvester,  or  even  to  be  the  operator  of  a 
mechanical  device  to  do  these  seasonal  things.  The  basic  reason  for  this,  I 
believe,  is  not  wages,  working  conditions,  unions  or  the  lack  thereof  but  that 
the  life  of  a seasonal  farm  laborer  is  migratory  in  a sense  which  our  society 
finds  unpalatable, 

I do  not  mean  to  imply  that  you  and  I are  not  willing  or  perhaps  even 
eagtfr  to  have  our  children  spend  a summer  vacation  or  two  gaining  some  work 
experience.  The  seasonal  farm  labor  tasks  can  be  quite  pleasant;  the  money 
earned  can  be  quite  substantial;  and  except  for  a few  bad  examples,  the  living 
conditions  for  seasonal  farm  labor  tasks  are  no  deterrent  for  your  son  or 
daughter  to  accept  such  a summer  vacation  job.  The  reason  why  seasonal  farm 
laborers  ultimately  leave  agriculture  is  that  the  job  is  seasonal,  and  to  make 
a living  as  a farm  laborer  they  must  migrate  often  and  far.  Sooner  or  later 
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our  seasonal  farm  laborer  wants  to  settle  down  and  finds  himself  in  some  off- 
season period  out  of  work  and  out  of  money.  He  will  and  does  turn  to  the 
cities  where  at  least  there  is  an  appearance  that  year-round  jobs  are  available. 
Traditionally  his  disappearance  from  the  farms  has  meant  replacement  by  alien 
immigration.  This  cycle  is  now  rapidly  coming  to  an  end. 

I think  it  would  be  wise  to  recall  that  a few  colonists  who  came  to 
America  in  the  early  1600' s touched  off  an  immigration  which  became  the 
greatest  mass  movement  of  people  in  history.  From  the  small  beginnings  of  the 
colonial  population  we  grew  to  have  62,000  by  the  year  1650.  One  hundred  years 
later,  in  1750,  the  white  population  reached  one  million.  When  the  first 
census  was  taken  in  1790  the  population  had  swelled  to  3,227,000  persons. 

During  these  early  days  immigration  was  encouraged.  Communities  welcomed 
newcomers  who  would  help  in  an  expanding  new  country.  Holders  of  large  land 
grants  wanted  their  tracts  occupied.  Immigration  records  were  first  kept  in 
1820  following  an  act  passed  in  1819  requiring  submission  of  ship  passenger 
lists  to  the  government,  Between  1820  and  1880,  10  million  immigrants  came 
to  the  United  States,  During  the  period  1881  and  1920,  23  million  aliens  were 
admitted  for  permanent  residence. 

However,  we  haven't  been  very  comfortable  about  this  flood  of  immigrants, 
and  even  today  we  apparently  feel  threatened  by  it.  From  early  Congressional 
and  related  records  George  Washington  viewed  unrestricted  immigration  with 
caution,  Thomas  Jefferson  thought  that  certain  immigration  was  unwise. 

Benjamin  Franklin  commented  unfavorably  on  certain  aspects  of  our  lack  of 
control  of  immigration.  Nevertheless,  there  were  no  Federal  laws  on  the 
admission  of  aliens  into  this  country  for  about  100  years  after  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  in  1776,  except  that  the  importation  of  slaves  was  prohibited 
in  1808, 

In  1882,  after  a 30  year  importation  of  some  200,000  Chinese,  Congress 
passed  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Act.  In  1921,  Congress  placed  the  first  numerical 
list  on  the  number  of  immigrants  coming  into  the  United  States, 

In  1924,  Congress  adopted  a so-called  permanent  quota  system,  and  in 
1924-29  the  quota  was  set  at  2%  of  the  foreign  born  residents  of  the  United 
States  in  1890,  This  reduced  the  yearly  quota  of  immigrants  to  164,000  persons* 
The  1924  act  provided,  however,  for  certain  "nonquota”  immigrants.  Persons 
admitted  as  "nonquota"  under  this  act  included  those  born  in  Western  Hemisphere 
countries  together  with  their  wives  and  children.  Western  Hemisphere  countries 
included  such  nations  as  Canada,  Mexico,  and  nations  in  Central  and  South 
America. 

While  the  earlier  immigration  from  all  sources  once  provided  recruits 
for  our  farms,  since  1924  only  the  unrestricted  immigration  from  the  Western 
Hemisphere  has  been  the  major  source  of  replacements  for  the  drift  of  our 
farm  labor  to  the  cities. 
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Temporary  importation  of  foreign  farm  labor  to  meet  bona  fide  emergency 
situations  is  still  possible,  of  course,  but  is  subject  to  a fairly  arbitrary 
control  by  our  Federal  Department  of  Labor  and  does  not  provide  an  assured  base 
for  planning  long-term  future  farm  manpower  needs. 

There  is  no  obvious  reason  to  believe  that  the  two  trends-tighter 
immigration  limits  and  movement  of  people  from  farms  to  cities-will  stop  or 
reverse  themselves.  These  conclusions  suggest  that  mechanization  of  seasonal 
agricultural  tasks  is  running  a race  with  a declining  labor  force.  It  behooves 
all  of  us  concerned  with  the  development  of  these  new  agricultural  labor-saving 
devices  to  be  very  careful  with  our  optimism  lest  we  lead  our  nation's  policy 
makers  into  the  conclusion  that  immigration  is  no  longer  needed  and  farm  manpower 
needs  will  be  taken  care  of  by  our  machines, 

I suggest  that  because  of  this  responsibility  those  persons  assembled  in. 
this  symposium  must  be  the  first  to  advocate  continued  temporary  importation 
of  seasonal  farm  labor  from  Mexico,  Jamaica,  Philippines,  and  similar  places 
until  it  is  proven  that  our  mechanization  efforts  are  not  only  experimentally 
successful  but  widely  available, 

Processor  Assistance 

In  considering  this  subtopic  I would  ask  you  to  again  look  backward  in 
time,  As  we  do,  I am  sure  you  will  recall  that  farmers  have  turned  over  many 
parts  of  their  total  farming  job  to  specialists.  Many  years  ago  large  numbers 
of  farmers  ceased  baling  their  own  hay  and  turned  over  the  problem  to  migrant 
hay-baling  crews.  Custom  grain  harvest  contractors  came  into  the  picture  as 
the  giant  combine  became  too  expensive  for  many  farmers  to  use  economically  on 
their  limited  acreage.  Today  we  have  airplane  spray  contractors  and  aqua-anmonia 
fertilizer  contract  applicators.  Also  there  are  independent  contractors  who 
specialize  in  the  harvesting  of  citrus  and  beans.  With  the  recent  development 
of  the  tomato  harvester  we  now  have  independent  contractors  who  own  these 
huge  machines  and  who  with  their  own  crews  harvest  tomatoes  grown  by  different 
farmers, 

Like  these  hay-baling  crews,  spray  applicators  and  other  contractors, 
canners,  and  freezers  have  also  been  engaged  in  the  harvesting  of  peas,  corn, 
green  beans,  lima  beans,  spinach,  and  other  annual  row  crops  for  those  farmers 
associated  with  them.  Processors  have  been  so  engaged  because  it  is  cheaper 
and  more  efficient  for  processors  to  own  the  harvest  equipment  and  move  it  as 
needed  from  one  farm  to  another  rather  than  for  each  farmer  to  maintain  an 
investment  in  expensive  equipment  required  just  for  a short  harvest  in  a crop 
that  may  not  be  grown  each  year.  The  processor's  role  with  these  annual  row 
crop  farmers  with  whom  he  has  contracts  is  the  same  as  the  independent  con- 
tractor who  applies  a spray  or  bales  the  hay  or  harvests  the  grain  and  for 
the  same  reason. 
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For  tree  crops  or  for  any  crop  in  which  the  farmer  makes  a long-term 
commitment,  there  is  no  traditional  or  economic  reason  why  the  processor  is  or 
should  become  involved  with  the  new  technology.  A farmer  with  a long-term 
commitment  to  a particular  crop  ordinarily  has  a long  crop  life  over  which  to 
amortize  his  investments  in  labor  housing  or  harvest  equipment.  The  processor's 
interest  generally  ends  with  the  quality  of  the  final  product  and  he  does  not 
normally  become  involved  in  the  method  or  equipment  involved. 

As  new  equipment  and  methods  are  devised  for  the  harvesting  of  fruits 
and  vegetables,  it  is  logical  to  assume  that  many  farmers  will  continue  the 
trend  of  contracting  out  the  performance  of  specialized  tasks  for  the  following 
reasons: 

This  projected  trend  appears  to  have  much  to  recommend  it  from  a manpower 
standpoint,  A contractor  who  owns  specialized  equipment  and  moves  from  farm 
to  farm  performing  farm  tasks  on  a contract  basis  is  in  a position  to  offer 
continuous  seasonal  work,  Workers  are  spared  much  of  the  need  to  move  between 
brief  periods  of  work  for  numerous  employers  in  order  to  achieve  any  signifi- 
cant total  employment,  The  opportunities  for  lower  costs  through  more  efficient 
use  of  manpower  as  well  as  equipment  are  obvious  enough  that  it  is  a certainty 
that  they  will  be  pursued, 

The  increasing  costs  of  erecting  and  maintaining  farm  labor  housing  are 
also  influences  in  favor  of  the  specialist  contractor  system— on  the  assumption, 
of  course,  that  the  contractor  will  be  responsible  for  his  own  employees. 
Finally,  we  cannot  overlook  the  tendency  of  farm  owners  to  leave  their  land 
and  live  in  or  close  to  town  for  the  social  benefits  involved.  This  increasing 
sophistication  of  farm  families  re-enforces  the  growth  potential  of  the 
performance  of  special  farm  tasks  by  specialists. 

Whether  these  specialized  tasks  will  be  performed  by  independent  con- 
tractors, processors,  or  by  large  farmers  for  themselves  hardly  warrants 
comment.  They  will  sort  themselves  out  in  response  to  the  economics  of  the 
situation.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  processor  normally  will  not 
become  involved  in  the  new  technology  as  applied  to  crops  with  a long  life 
span,  and  processors  will  be  more  than  willing  to  turn  over  most  of  his 
involvement  in  the  annual  row  crop  picture  to  the  independent  contractor  or 
the  individual  farmer  at  any  time, 

Summa’ry 

Unions  and  Agriculture.— Each  of  you  must  search  your  minds  for  an 
acceptable  procedure  for  resolving  farm  labor  disputes  that  does  not  depend 
on  strikes  and  other  economic  warfare  for  its  base.  This  suggests  that  we 
must  seriously  consider  some  limited  form  of  arbitration  as  the  base  for 
agricultural  collective  bargaining  instead  of  the  industrial  formula  that 
strikes  and  lockouts  are  the  way  to  end  issues  unresolved  by  bargaining. 
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Technological  improvements  or  not,  failure  to  find  a substitute  for 
strikes  means  that  farmers  will  eventually  grow  crops  least  exposed  to  labor 
strife  and  not  necessarily  those  wanted  by  consumers. 

Future  Farm  Manpower. -The  movement  of  farm  manpower  from  farm  to  city 
is  continuous  and  irreversible  in  any  future  which  we  can  now  contemplate. 
Present  and  future  immigration  policies  assure  that  the  sources  of  the  tradi- 
tional replacements  are  shut  off.  Efforts  to  substitute  chemical,  genetic, 
and  equipment  inputs  for  human  labor  do  take  this  manpower  projection  into 
account.  However,  all  of  us  professionally  involved  with  agriculture  must 
support  the  temporary  importation  of  seasonal  farm  labor  now  and  in  the  future 
until  our  new  methods  and  machines  are  successful  and  are  widely  available. 

Processor  Assistance.— Just  as  the  grain  harvest  contractor  or  the  air- 
plane spray  contractor  now  performs  his  specialized  parts  of  the  total  farming 
job,  so  will  future  specialized  contractors  perform  certain  parts  of  the  total 
farming  job  with  new  technology,  For  annual  crops,  the  processor  is  and 
probably  will  continue  to  be  like  the  specialized  contractor  performing 
specialized  farm  tasks  and/or  owning  specialized  planting,  cultivating,  or 
harvesting  equipment.  Both  the  independent  contractor  and  the  processor  will 
do  these  things  for  annual  row  crops  because  it  is  cheaper  and  more  efficient 
for  one  agency  to  do  so  than  for  each  farmer,  individually,  to  handle  such 
investment  for  a crop  he  may  not  grow  each  year.  For  crops  having  a long  life, 
such  as  asparagus  and  fruits,  the  processor  isn't  likely  to  become  involved; 
and  except  for  the  largest  farming  enterprises,  the  trend  logically  will  be 
in  favor  of  the  independent  contractor. 

The  independent  contractor  trend  shows  considerable  promise  not  only  for 
greater  efficiency,  but  also  in  the  possibilities  for  improvement  of  employment 
conditions  for  the  seasonal  laborer. 

Let  me  conclude  with  one  final  admonition:  processors  are  aware  of  the 
need  for  changes  and  support  them— but  our  enthusiasm  for  the  new  technology 
is  tempered  by  caution.  We  know  that  many  farm  products  will  be  altered  in 
some  degree  by  the  new  technology.  We  are  prepared  to  accept  what  must  be 
and  to  capitalize  on  the  "new  look"  where  we  can.  But  we  are  also  aware  that 
drastic  changes  are  judged  by  housewives  by  different  standards  than  those  of 
us  who  are  producers  and  processors  and  that  we  must  wait  for  her  final 
judgment-and  hope  that  she  doesn't  find  us,  lacking,  frv 
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The  greatest  emphasis  in  this  paper  will  be  upon  labor  and  not  industry. 
It  will  be  well  to  understand  in  the  outset  that  this  means  where  there  is  a 
conflict  between  what  might  be  good  for  the  crop  as  against  what  might  be  good 
for  the  labor  involved  in  producing  that  crop  the  human  factor  will  get  first 
consideration, 

This  paper  is  neither  prepared  nor  presented  as  a judicious  document 
which  carefully  weighs  and  balances  conflicting  factors  in  order  to  reach  a 
Solomon-like  decision.  Admittedly,  it  is  prepared  by  a person  who  is  a 
partisan,  who  feels  that  the  human  factor  has  been  downgraded  for  so  long  in 
agriculture  in  this  country  that  it  deserves  even  better  than  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt  C '-v  ,vienever  there  is  a conflict. 

The1*;  is  much  talk  today  about  mechanization  in  agriculture.  If  that  is 
progress  in  the  true  technological  and  social  sense,  finel  When  the  planting, 
cultivating,  and  harvesting  is  done  by  machines  then  those  processes  should 
be  talked  about  in  pure  technological  and  mechanical  terms.  Until  that  time 
comes  it  would  be  well  to  talk  of  those  who  ate.  performing  those  tasks  as 
human*,  not  machines,  And  it  ill  behooves  intelligent  people  to  consider 
mechanization  as  a bogey  man  to  wave  before  the  farm  workers  in  order  to 
frighten  them  into  continued  subsidization  of  the  agricultural  industry  through 
inadequate  economic  returns. 

Nature  and  Size  of  Farm  Work  Force  « 

There  are  probably  a little  over  3 million  persons  who  do  farm  work  for 
wages  in  this  country.  About  a half  million  of  these  leave  their  home  county 
to  do  such  work  and  can  therefore  be  referred  to  as  "migrants".  Five  states- 
California,  Michigan,  Florida,  Texas,  and  Washington— annually  account  for 
about  half  of  the  moratory  farm  work.  Nearly  all  of  them  are  engaged  in 
fruits  and  vegetables,  and  most  of  the  work  they  do  is  in  those  crops.  They 
averaged  about  117  days  of  work  in  1967  and  earned  an  average  of  $10,80  a day, 
or  $1 ,266  a year. 

The  remaining  2-1/2  million  plus  is  a hard  to  define  work  force.  They 
range  from  the  hired  man  to  the  multi -employee,  year-round  corporate  farm 
operation.  The  figures  include  housewives  who  go  into  the  fields  at  harvest 
Peak;  they  include  many  students  who  work  on  farms  and  ranches  during  vacation. 

Obviously  there  is  no  anticipation  of  even  a majority  of  this  statistical 
number  ever  holding  union  membership  as  farm  workers.  However,  all  of  these 
factors  make  clear  how  very  difficult  the  structuring  and  operation  of  a unior 
can  be.  It  is  equally  obvious  that  these  are  the  very  factors  which  have 
contributed  greatly  to  the  lateness  of  the  farm  workers  arrival  in  the  arena 
of  union  organization. 
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It  is  reliably  estimated  that  there  are  a little  less  tnan  1-3/4 
million  noncasual  workers.  They  averaged  142  days  of  work  in  1967  and  earned 
an  average  of  $1,389.  It  is  within  this  number  that  the  bulk  of  union 
responsiveness  is  occurring  and  will  occur.  As  is  the  case  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  national  work  force,  the  remainder  of  the  farm  work  force  which 
might  not  be  as  responsive  or  which  is  less  accessible  to  unionism  will 
benefit  directly  from  the  collective  bargaining  efforts  of  those  farm  workers 
who  unionize  themselves. 

Almost  half  of  all  hired  farm  workers  are  employed  less  than  25  days 
on  any  one  job  and  about  one-fifth  work  over  150  days  on  a single  farm.  The 
more  seasonal  the  work  the  greater  the  tendency  for  women  and  teenagers  to 
make  up  the  work  force,  Conversely,  males  18  and  over  make  up  about  90£  of 
the  regular  farm  work  force,  These  figures  are  fairly  consistent  as  between 
the  migrant  and  nonmigrant  elements  of  the  farm  work  force. 

About  20£  of  the  farm  wage  force  combines  farm  work  with  off-farm 
employment.  As  many  as  a million  are  teenagers. 

The  location  and  mobile  characteristics  of  the  farm  work  force  plus  the 
composition  in  terms  of  its  sex,  age,  part-time  and  seasonal  nature  makes 
extremely  evident  the  difficult  and  unusual  challenge  to  organizing. 

Economic  Characteristics 

Farm  workers  still  rank  lowest  in  annual  income  of  all  our  nation's 
occupational  groups.  In  all  sectors  of  the  nonfanu  economy  and  in  every  state 
the  average  hourly  earnings  of  production  workers  are  above  farm  wrge  rates. 

In  the  context  of  this  paper  it  is  more  significant  than  the  fact  that  they  are 
the  lowest  paid  to  note  that  the  gap  between  agricultural  and  nonagri cultural 
earnings  has  continually  widened  since  World  War  II,  a period  of  time  when 
the  impact  of  free  collective  bargaining  on  wage  levels  in  those  unionized 
segments  of  the  work  force  has  been  the  greatest.  The  extent  of  unemployment 
and  underemployment  for  the  farm  worker  is  higher  than  in  general  industry. 
Figures  from  the  U.S,  Department  of  Agriculture  as  late  as  January,  1969  show 
rates  in  late  1968  from  a low  of  $1  per  hour  average  in  South  Carolina  to  a 
little  over  $1,70  hourly  average  in  Connecticut,  California,  and  Washington. 

The  national  average  in  late  1968  was  $1.43  per  hour.  However,  the  significant 
economic  factor  for  farm  workers  is  the  matter  of  yearly  earnings. 

A section  of  study  by  the  Economic  Research  Service  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  "A  Socio-Economic  Profile  of  the  1965  Farm  Wage  Force,"  deals 
with  the  question  of  annual  earnings. 

Because  of  the  low  wage  rates  and  short  work  year  charac- 
teristic of  agricultural  employment,  the  average  hired  farm  worker 
in  1965  earned  farm  wages  of  only  $650  for  85  days  of  farm  work. 

This  wage  figure  does  not  represent  total  earnings,  nor  does  it 
include  any  income  from  self-employment. 

Even  when  wage  from  all  sources  are  totaled  for  the  year, 
the  average  hired  farm  worker  was  still  a low  wage  earner. 
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Persons  employed  in  both  the  farm  and  nonfarm  economy  averaged 
$1,486  at  all  jobs  in  1965  or  nearly  twice  the  earnings  of  those 
doing  farm  work  only  ($805)  (Table  30).  Not  only  were  daily  non- 
farm  wages  higher  than  daily  farm  wages,  but  the  average  worker 
with  some  nonfarm  experience  was  employed  for  a longer  period  at 
all  jobs  than  the  person  who  did  farm  work  only.  In  addition, 
the  nonfarm  work  during  the  year  was  of  longer  duration  than  the 
farm  work  and  consequently  produced  the  larger  share  of  the  , >ar's 
total  wages. 

The  study  comments  on  its  family  income  of  farm  workers. 

Farm  workers  are  poor,  not  only  because  their  vages  are 
low  compared  with  wages  of  other  Americans,  but  because  the 
total  amount  of  money  available  to  them  and  to  members  of  th$ir 
families  also  falls  far  below  the  national  average.  In  1965, 
the  3 . 1 million  persons  who  did  hired  farm  work  lived  in 
families  whose  total  income  for  the  year,  from  all  sources, 
averaged  $2,900,  In  the  same  year,  the  family  income  of  all 
Americans  averaged  $6,000. 

Some  farm  workers  do  fare  better  financially  than  the 
average,  however.  About  one-tenth  of  all  fann  workers  in  1965 
had  family  incomes  of  $7,500  and  above.  This  was  in  sharp 
contrast  to  the  one- tenth  whose  family  incomes  fell  below  $1,000 
for  the  year, 

The  manner  in  which  farm  wages  have  lagged  cannot  unrelated  to  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  the  only  segment  of  predominately  unskilled  and  semi- 
skilled labor  in  the  national  work  force  which  has  not  had  the  benefit  of' 
collective  bargaining. 

Foreign  Labor  and  Immigration  Policies 

Work  force  statistics  for  farm  labor  do  not  reflect  the  presence  of 
foreign  contract  labor  or  nonresident  visa  holders  or,  of  course,  illegals. 

While  the  use  of  illegal  aliens  might  not  appear  to  be  a numerical 
factor,  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  41,425  Mexicans  working  in  agricul- 
ture were  apprehended  for  illegal  entry  and  returned  voluntarily  to  Mexico 
by  the  Immigration  Service  Border  Patrol,  Adding  to  that  number  those  who 
were  not  caught  and  recognizing  the  fact  that  the  nature  in  which  their  illegal 
status  makes  them  easy  prey  for  unscrupulous  labor  “contractors"  and  employers, 
their  impact  on  the  farm  labor  picture  becomes  pronounced,  indeed.  There  were 
less  than  5,000  illegals  appr  \^nded  in  1960. 

In  1968,  less  than  15,0(Jt>  foreign -workers,  all  from  the  British  West 
Indies  and  Canada,  were  admitted  to  the  United  States  for  seasonal  work  in 
agriculture.  This  is  in  contrast  to  the  figure  of  200,000  foreign  workers 
admitted  in  1964,  the  last  year  of  the  Bracero  program. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  "need"  for  foreign  workers  through  an  official 
program  is  lessened  because  of  the  radical  increase  in  “illegals"  and  the 
present  day  phenomena  of  th**  nonresident  green  card  holder  who  gains  a visa 
under  the  promise  to  become  a U.S.  resident  and  then  never  does.  Instead  he 
commutes  from  Mexico  to  the  U.S.,  sometimes  daily,  sometimes  weekly,  sometimes 
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at  longer  intervals.  Strictly  speaking  he  is  an  WLoj^al,  but  this  practice 
has  gone  on  for  so  long  and  has  been  "honored  in  the  breach"  for  so  long  that 
certain  international  equities  have  developed,  and  U.S.  officials  and  politi- 
cians are  loath  to  make  changes, 

I't-  is  estimated  that  as  high  as  150,000  of  these  nonresident  green 
carders  work  in  California  and  Washington  during  harvest  periods.  For  jobs 
closer  to  the  border,  labor  contractors  with  trucks  pick  them  up,  haul  them 
as  high  as  100  miles,  and  haul  them  back  after  ?n  8-hour  day  in  the  fields. 

What  happens  is  that  they  reside  in  Mexico  where  economic  standards  are 
tremendously  below  U.S.  standards.  Thus  the  substandard  U.S.  wage  becomes  a 
middle-class  stipend  in  their  country, 

The  Inmigration  Service  and  the  Border  Patrol  has  for  many  years 
identified  with  the  power  structure  of  the  agricultural  community  and  thus 
feel  no  real  compulsion  to  consider  the  rights  of  working  people  as  they  set 
their  levels  of  policing  and  surveillance,  A Mexican  running  dope  can  get  in 
real  trouble.  A Mexican  running  illegal  human  cargo  is  virtually  safe. 

r Alien  residents  and  foreign  born  American  citizens  from  Mexico,  the 
Phi  1 1 iplnes,  etc.  are  victimized  by  unrealistic  inmigration  laws,  poor  border 
policing,  and  terrible  practices  by  unscrupulous  labor  contractors  and  employers. 
Self-organization  Is  their  only  direction  for  defense  against  and  correction 
of  these  practices, 

Existing  Laws  Protecting  Farm  Workers 

The  1962  Migrant  Health  Act  had  a good  name,  but  it  had  a $3  million 
celling  for  three  years.  Now  it  is  up  to  $9  million  for  1969  and  $15  million 
for  1970,  It  Is  woefully  inadequate  and  much  below  the  standards  of  assistance 
the  government  offers  to  the  big  owners  in  subsidies,  etc. 

In  1966  a major  breakthrough  was  scored  when  Congress  extended  the 
minimum  wage  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  to  the  agriculture 
industry  but  then  limited  Its  applications  so  that  only  2%  of  the  nation's 
farms  were  affected.  Only  9 out  of  the  50  states  provide  state  minimum  wage 
legislation. 

There  are  47  states  with  wage  payment  laws  to  aid  workers  in  complaints 
and  collections  for  wages  due  and  unpaid.  Only  10  of  those  states,  however, 
make  any  provision  to  extend  this  protection  to  farm  workers. 

It  wasn't  until  1964  that  a Farm  Labor  Contractors  Registration  Act  was 
passed  and  even  then  so  poorly  funded  that  as  late  as  1968  its  national  field 
staff  was  limited  to  five  professional  employees.  At  least  40  states  have  no 
state  laws  in  this  area  of  crucial  need. 

Of  all  the  50  states  only  Hawaii  has  made  Its  unemployment  compensation 
program  applicable  to  farm  workers.  Every  major  job  classification  in  private 
Industry  is  covered  by  unemployment  Insurance  except  farm  work. 

In  the  critical  area  of  workmen's  compensation,  22  states  have  taken 

steps  toward  Inclusion  of  agriculture  under  workmen's  compensation.  In  only 
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14  instances,  however,  do  these  laws  cover  agriculture  workers  in  approximately 
the  same  way  as  other  workers.  When  one  considers  the  extreme  usage  of 
pesticides  and  chemicals,  the  need  for  workmen's  compensation  may  be  even 
greater  in  farm  labor  today  than  in  other  sepents  of  the  work  force. 

Old  age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance  is  one  of  the  few  major 
areas  of  federal  employee  benefit  programs  from  which  agricultural  workers 
may  receive  benefits,  but  even  then  there  is  inadequate  and  unequal  coverage. 

Virtually  no  state  does  any  tailor-making  of  its  residency  requirement 
for  public  assistance  to  meet  the  unique  needs  of  farm  labor,  particularly 
of  the  migrant, 

Agricultural  workers  are  excluded  from  the  coverage  of  the  National 
l£bor  Relations  Act,  which  means  that  their  right  to  self-organization  is  not 
protected,  and  there  are  no  established  procedures  to  determine  the  question 
of  representation,  as  is  the  case  with  virtually  all  other  workers  in  the 
nation, 

Such  a pattern  of  treatment  makes  very  clear  to  the  farm  worker  that 
the  brightness  of  his  future  does  not  rest  with  external  help  but  must  come 
from  his  own  internal  strength  and  that  can  only  be  developed  through 
organization, 

The  Unionization  Picture  Today 

The  union  in  farm  labor  in  this  country  is  the  United  Farm  Workers 
Organizing  Coumittee,  AFl-CIO.  It  was  formed  August  23,  1966  through  the 
merger  of  the  AFL-CIO ’ s Agricultural  Workers  Organizing  Committee,  (AWOC), 
and  the  National  Farm  Workers  Association,  (NFWA), 

The  first  contract  was  won  with  the  Schenley  Corporation  covering  all 
of  its  field  and  related  employees  in  its  vast  vineyards  near  Delano,  California. 
Today  the  union  has  10  major  contracts.  They  contain  all  standard  union  con- 
tract provisions  at  respectable  levels.  The  lowest  hourly  wage  that  can  be 
paid  is  $1,90.  That  figure  will  automatically  go  to  $2  by  the  end  of  the 
year.  It  is  already  that  in  some  cases— a m-oumuw  that  is  almost  60  cents 
above  the  national  aumge! 

According  to  Dolores  Huerta,  Vice-President  of  the  UFWOC,  the  union  now 
has  20,000  dues-paying  members.  Of  this  number,  3,500  are  under  contracts 
which  the  union  now  has. 

Virtually  all  of  the  union's  membership  is  in  California.  All  of  its 
contracts  are  with  employers  whose  major  enterprise  involves  the  growing  and 
harvesting  of  grapes,  so  that  the  contract  covered  membership  is  virtually 
all  grape  workers.  However,  while  nearly  all  of  the  total  membership  is  in 
California  much  of  it  is  in  other  crops  such  as  citrus,  vegetables,  pears, 
peaches,  tomatoes,  etc. 

While  there  have  been  previous  organiz^g  attempts  in  agriculture,  this 
is  the  first  to  have  any  measure  of  success.  While  the  success  is  dramatic 
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and  substantial  from  the  perspective  of  past  history,  it  is  meager  when 
viewed  from  the  perspective  of  what  needs  to  be  done. 

While  the  collective  bargaining  breakthroughs  have  occurred  since  the 
spring  of  1966,  the  current  organizational  effort  actually  goes  back  to  1959 
with  the  establishment  of  AWOC.  While  this  operation  did  not  structure  in 
any  union  membership  or  attempt  to  build  up  any  self-sustaining  dues-paying 
local  unions  in  the  traditional  sense,  its  efforts  had  two  extremely  important 
effects: 

1.  Wage  levels  in  farm  labor  in  California  increased  at  a much 
more  rapid  rate  after  AWOC  commenced  its  work  than  in  any 
similar  period  in  previous  history. 

2.  It  exposed  farm  workers,  principally  Filipino  and  Mexican- 
American,  to  the  idea,  form,  and  procedures  of  unionism  and 
collective  bargaining  and  laid  a base  for  developing  of 
leadership  that  has  contributed  greatly  to  recent  attainments. 

The  NFWA,  which  started  in  1962,  was  not  oriented  toward  unionism  at 
first.  Its  contribution,  however,  was  of  great  importance  in  that  it  brought 
farm  workers  together  on  a family  basis,  taught  them  the  importance  of  unity 
and  action  for  coimion  causes. 

The  organizational  method  altered  greatly  in  September,  1965  when  it 
had  become  apparent  that  employers  under  pressure  of  strike,  who  might  be 
willing  to  toss  a few  nickels  toward  workers  during  the  harvest  period,  would 
never  agree  to  any  continuing  recognition  of  their  workers  in  an  organized 
form  unless  they  were  forced  to.  With  no  legal  protection  or  procedures 
available  to  them  to  accomplish  this  in  an  orderly  fashion,  the  workers  struck 
in  the  grape  vineyards  around  Delano,  California.  The  workers  were  principally 
Filipinos  and  Mexican-American.  The  first  group  dominated  the  fresh  grape 
culture  and  harvest.  The  second  group  was  more  dominant  in  the  wine  grapes. 

The  strike  unified  them.  It  also  unified  the  growers  and  the  growers  turned 
to  and  got  support  from  the  power  structure  of  the  community— pol ice,  judges, 
businessmen,  newspaper  editors,  and  politicians.  The  workers  needing  and 
seeking  added  strength  reached  for  friends  outside  their  conuiunity.  They 
found  them  in  union  leaders,  clergymen,  students,  and  liberal  elements  of  the 
state.  Countering  this  the  grower-power  structure  complex  reached  out  for 
friends  and  found  them  among  the  more  conservatives  and  radical  right-wing 
elements.  Thus  the  battle  escalated  in  this  seesaw  manner. 

To  many  it  appeared  that  the  battle  was  developing  outside  the  actual 
work  force  and  the  area  of  relations  between  employee-employer.  That  is  not 
true.  It  appeared  that  way  because  harvesting  went  on  in  the  fields  that 
were  struck,  but  it  was  done  by  strikebreakers  recruited  at  the  Mexican  border 
from  among  nonresident  green  card  holders  and  slipped  in  busses  and  trucks  to 
the  strike. 

The  facts  are  that  as  soon  as  the  new  arrivals  of  scabs  would  get  into 
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the  fields  the  strikers,  with  pickets  patrolling  the  fields  from  the  roadside, 
would  call  into  the  fields  from  bull  horns.  The  strikebreakers,  ignorant  of 
their  usage,  upon  learning  the  facts  very  often  left  the  fields  and  joined  the 
pickets.  The  next  day  new  truck  loads  of  fresh  border  imports  would  appear, 

This  process  was  escalating  the  cost  of  the  strike  to  the  union,  because 
each  "scab  turned  striker"  had  to  be  provided  for.  Moreover,  the  supply  of 
scabs  was  endless.  It  became  apparent  to  the  union  that  under  such  circum- 
stances the  chances  of  success  in  the  strike  were  limited.  The  union  therefore 
introduced  the  boycott  wherein  it  took  its  case  to  the  American  consumer  for 
help.  Since  that  time  the  boycott  has  been  the  principal  organizational 
weapon.  Today  virtually  every  major  city  in  the  nation  has  a boycott  team  of 
indigenous  farm  workers  from  California  coordinating  the  efforts  to  reduce  the 
consumption  of  fresh  grapes  and  thus  to  force  employers  to  the  bargaining 
table  for  negotiations  with  the  union, 

What  is  Ahead 

The  UFWOC,  while  enjoying  only  modest  success  in  terms  of  contracts, 
is  established  as  a great  force  and  beyond  any  doubt  will  withstand  any 
efforts  to  destroy  it,  The  dogged  determination  of  the  involved  workers  to 
unionize  is  so  pronounced  and  the  natural  tendency  of  all  farm  workers  to 
embrace  unionism  is  so  natural  that  the  coming  of  collective  bargaining  to 
agriculture  is  no  longer  in  question.  The  matter  of  degree  is  related  only 
to  the  question  of  time.  The  attitude  of  these  workers  is  similar  to  those 
that  prevailed  in  industrial  employment  35  years  ago.  They  have  nothing  to 
lose.  They  can  hardly  be  worse  off  than  they  are.  The  processes  that  occur 
and  the  kind  of  dislocation  which  takes  place  in  the  work  force,  the  industry, 
and  the  national  community  will  depend  upon  the  intelligence  that  all  elements 
of  leadership  on  all  sides  exercise. 

If  there  are  those  who  think  that  what  has  characterized  the  grape 
struggle  will  wear  out  the  workers.,  tire  out  their  friends,  and/or  exhaust 
their  financial  support,  it  would  be  well  to  correct  that  immediately.  Any 
course  of  action  that  is  based  upon  the  hope  or  belief  that  the  farm  worker 
union  movement  will  vanish  or  even  weaken  is  going  to  be  a course  of  action 
that  leads  to  the  kind  of  strife  that  intelligent  people  should  be  able  to 
foresee  and  avoid. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations 
is  willing  and  anxious  to  put  forward  its  most  responsible  foot  and  to  take 
every  step  to  develop  order  and  tranquility  in  this  matter,  but  those  steps 
will  never  be  taken  in  a direction  which  would  in  any  way  forsake  the  farm 
workers  and  their  cause  for  their  cause  is  Labor’s  cause,  and  to  those  who 
look  deeply  into  it,  it  is  America's  cause  as  well. 
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SOCIAL  CONSIDERATIONS 


Calvin  L.  Beale 

In  consenting  on  implications  of  fruit  and  vegetable  mechanization,  I 
want  to  make  it  clear  that  I neither  have  nor  make  any  claim  to  expertise  in 
studies  of  this  type  of  farming  or  in  the  subject  of  farm  labor  analysis. 

Rather,  from  the  vantage  point  of  a job  that  is  largely  demographic,  : should 
like  to  offer  a few  considerations  that  occur  to  me  for  this  particular  industry 
drawn  from  a more  genera.-  consideration  of  the  agricultural  situation  and 
rural-urban  relationships.  1 should  like  to  begin  with  a quotation: 

There  is  a general  . . . complaint  of  scarcity  of  farm 
labor.  So  long  as  the  United  States  continues  to  be  a true 
democracy,  it  will  have  a serious  labor  problem.  The  laborer, 
if  he  has  the  ambition  to  be  an  efficient  agent  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country,  will  be  anxious  to  advance  from  the  lower 
to  the  higher  forms  of  effort.  . . . Therefore  there  is  a 
constant  decrease  of  efficient  farm  labor  by  upward  movements. 

The  farm  labor  problem  is  complicated  by  several  special 
conditions,  such  as  the  fact  that  the  need  for  labor  is  not 
continuous,  the  lack  of  conveniences  of  living  for  the  laborer, 
long  hours,  . . . and  in  some  places  the  apparently  low  wages. 

Because  of  these  conditions,  the  necessary  drift  of  workmen  is 
from  the  open  country  to  the  town.  On  the  part  of  the  employer, 
the  problem  is  complicated  by  the  difficulty  cf  securing  labor, 
even  at  the  relatively  high  prices  now  prevailing,  that  is 
competent  to  handle  modern  farm  machinery.  . . . It  is  further 
complicated  in  all  parts  of  the  country  by  the  competition  of 
factories,  which  by  reason  of  shorter  hours,  apparently  higher 
pay,  and  the  opportunities  for  social  diversion  . . . attract 
the  native  farm  hand  to  the  towns  and  cities.  The  difficulty 
of  securing  good  labor  is  so  great  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
that  farmers  are  driven  to  dispose  of  their  farms.  . . . There 
is  not  sufficient  good  labor  available  ...  to  enable  us  to  farm 
our  lands  under  present  systems  of  agriculture.  ...  The  country 
must  meet  the  essential  conditions  offered  by  the  town;  or  change 
the  kind  of  farming.* 

Do  these  statements  ring  true?  Are  they  generally  valid?  I think  so. 
Could  they  have  been  written  just  yesterday?  Yes,  but  an  antique  quality  to 
some  of  the  language  tells  us  they  were  not.  The  material  quoted  is  from  the 
report  of  President  Theodore  Roosevelt's  Commission  on  Country  Life,  and  was 
submitted  60  years  ago  in  1909. 

None  of  us  would  argue  that  agriculture  or  the  conditions  of  rural  life 
are  unchanged  over  this  period.  It  is  precisely  the  speed  and  extent  of 
current  and  imminent  changes  that  has  prompted  this  conference.  But  the  quota- 
tion from  the  Commission  on  Country  Life  reminds  us  that  the  perception  of 
farm  labor  problems  is  a relative  matter,  and  although  absolute  conditions 
have  been  radically  altered,  our  view  of  the  existence  of  a farm  labor  problem, 
and  even  of  its  characteristics,  is  not  at  all  unique  to  our  time. 


*R zpofU.  o £ the  Commlaion  on  CouwOitj  Hie,  University  of  North  Carolina 
Press,  Reprinted  May,  1944,  pp.  91-94. 
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In  evaluating  the  social  implications  of  fruit  and  vegetable  harvest 
mechanization,  there  are  several  points  that  impress  me  as  being  of  principal 
significance.  One  is  the  number  of  persons  involved.  Presumably  public 
concern  relates  to  the  seasonal  workers  now  employed  by  the  industry.  Both 
the  number  of  regular  hired  workers  on  fruit,  nut,  and  vegetable  farms,  and 
the  number  of  such  farms  hiring  regular  workers  increased  substantially  from 
1959  to  1964,  as  shown  by  the  Censuses  of  Agriculture.  With  the  increased 
average  size  of  operation  fostered  by  mechanization,  there  seems  little  reason 
to  think  that  these  regular  year-round  jobs  will  diminish.  Seasonal  hired 
workers  in  fruits  and  vegetables  were  estimated  at  nearly  450,000  in  August, 
1968,  the  peak  month  of  that  year,  This  was  actually  an  increase  over  the 
monthly  maximum  of  the  previous  year,  despite  the  progress  of  mechanization 
during  the  year,  Four  hundred  fifty  thousand  is  a substantial  number  of 
people,  but  it  is  important  to  put  the  number  in  context,  in  terms  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  workers, 

Although  we  do  not  have,  to  my  knowledge,  summary  data  on  the  character- 
istics of  fruit  and  vegetable  workers  alone,  we  do  have  such  data  for  all 
farm  workers,  from  which  some  reasonable  inferences  can  be  drawn.  In  1968, 
there  were  about  52,000  migrant  workers  who  did  150  days  or  more  of  farm  wage 
work,  and  who  thus  had  a substantial  dependence  on  farm  work  of  a seasonal 
nature,  Not  all  of  them  necessarily  worked  in  fruits  or  vegetables,  however. 

I would  suggest  that  about  two-thirds  of  them  at  most  did  so  or  about  35,000, 

In  August,  1965,  of  the  persons  doing  any  farm  wage  work  nationally  who  were 
not  regular  farm  workers,  802  were  persons  who  are  usually  not  in  the  labor 
force,  (About  two-thirds  of  tkti  group  were  students,  and  the  rest  were  either 
housewives  or  retired  people.)  Of  the  202  whose  principal  activity  was 
employment,  three-fourths  were  normally  engaged  in  nonfarm  work  or  in  operating 
or  working  on  their  own  family  farms.  Such  people  had  established  access  to 
sources  of  employment  other  than  farm  wage  work,  although  the  adequacy  of  such 
employment  could  be  at  question. 

If  these  1965  distributions  can  be  reasonably  applied  to  1966  data— and 
I think  they  can  be  then  it  may  be  that  of  the  450,000  workers  doing  seasonal 
fruit  and  vegetable  work  in  1968,  about  35,000  were  essentially  full-time 
workers  of  migrant  character,  about  21,000  were  persons  whose  main  single 
activity  during  the  year  was  farm  work  but  who  had  less  than  150  days  of  such 
work,  about  60,000  were  persons  who  are  usually  employed  as  farm  operators 
or  in  nonfarm  work,  and  about  335,000  or  four-fifths  of  the  total  were  persons 
whose  usual  activity  during  the  year  was  neither  working  nor  seeking  work.  Of 
this  group  about  230,000  were  students,  and  the  rest  were  housewives  and 
retired  persons  seeking  supplemental  income  from  part-time  work, 

I should  think  it  would  only  be  the  first  two  groups  mentioned— the 
full-time  migrant  workers  and  the  workers  for  whom  farm  work  was  the  principal 
annual  activity  even  though  it  lasted  less  than  150  days— whose  welfare  would 
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be  critically  affected  by  the  elimination  of  hand  harvest  operations*  Their 
combined  numbers  were  about  56,000  last  year.  There  are  probably  not  this 
many  family  units  involved,  however,  for  some  families  have  more  than  one 
worker  of  these  classes.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  think  of  the  loss  of 
short-term  seasonal  work  for  the  students,  housewives,  nonfarm  workers,  farm 
operators  or  retired  people  as  creating  conditions  severe  enough  to  precipitate 
migration,  welfare  dependency  or  other  substantial  mass  problems. 

Thus  we  are  not  dealing  with  huge  numbers  of  potentially  affected  people 
in  the  national  context— certainly  not  with  the  numbers  who  were  affected  by 
the  mechanization  and  reduction  of  acreage  of  cotton,  and  less,  I should  say, 
than  the  number  now  being  affected  by  changes  in  cigarette  tobacco  harvesting, 
curing,  and  marketing. 

A further  consideration  is  the  degree  of  transient  attachment  that  is 
normal  for  most  persons  who  ever  engage  In  hired  farm  work.  We  know,  for 
example,  from  a national  survey  conducted  In  1957  that  of  all  persons  alive 
at  that  time  who  had  ever  worked  for  wages  on  farms  at  any  time  in  the  previous 
10  years,  30%  had  done  so  only  in  one  year  and  an  additional  27%  had  done  so 
for  no  more  than  2 or  3 years.  Thus,  exceptionally  high  rates  of  entry  Into 
and  departure  from  farm  work  are  normal. 

The  principal  difficulty  from  fruit  and  vegetable  mechanization  will 
probably  occur  among  middle-aged  people  and  nonwhites.  These  are  the  groups 
whose  commitment  to  hired  farm  work  has  been  greatest,  and  who  because  of  stage 
of  life,  lack  of  education,  or  other  factors  associated  with  their  age  and 
background  have  the  least  likelihood  of  obtaining  other  suitable  employment. 
Persons  of  middle  age  (40  to  64  years  of  age)  comprise  only  one-fourth  of 
all  migrant  workers,  but  among  them  a majority  have  been  in  farm  work  every 
year  for  at  least  10  years,  Indicating  a heavy  dependence  on  such  work.  Non- 
white workers  of  given  age  show  a higher  proportion  with  many  years  of  farm 
work  than  do  whites. 

Because  of  the  wide  geographic  distribution  of  fruits  and  vegetables, 
the  workers  affected  by  mechanization  are  not  concentrated  In  any  one  region 
of  the  country,  so  such  problems  as  occur  will  also  be  widely  distributed. 

Some  are  likely  to  occur  In  home  base  areas,  but  If  past  experience  Is  any 
model  many  workers  who  find  themselves  displaced  will  elect  to  drop  out  In 
an  area  with  job  potential  with  which  they  have  become  familiar  in  the  course 
of  their  work.  Saginaw  Is  a prominent  example  of  such  a place  in  Michigan 
where  much  of  the  now  well-established  Mexlcan-Amerlcan  population  came  to 
the  area  as  farm  workers. 

An  Interesting  example  of  this  phenomenon  Is  the  settling  down  of  Negro 
migrant  workers  from  the  Sanford,  Florida  area  In  Rochester,  New  York,  appar- 
ently as  a product  of  the  loss  of  work  through  mechanization  of  certain  lines 
of  harvest  work  in  New  York  State.  The  situation  was  dismaying  enough  to 
New  York  officials  that  discussions  took  place  between  the  governors  of  two 
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states  about  the  matter,  and  efforts  are  underway— so  I understand— to 
develop  training,  education,  and  .job  programs  in  Florida  to  stem  or  reverse 
some  of  the  movement.  The  irony  in  the  Sanford-Rochester  situation  is  the 
fact  that  Seminole  County,  Florida,  where  Sanford  is  located,  is  one  of  the 
most  rapidly  growing  counties  in  the  United  States  and  has  been  so  all  through 
the  1950's  and  1960's.  It  is  a part  of  the  Orlando  metropolitan  area,  with 
rapid  growth  in  a variety  of  occupations  and  industries,  and  furthermore  is 
adjacent  to  Brevard  County  on  the  east  with  the  Kennedy  Space  Center.  There 
has  been  a heavy  demand  for  workers  of  all  skill  levels  in  these  communities, 
with  high  rates  of  immigration  of  white  people  from  other  parts  of  the  country. 
The  problem  in  this  instance  has  not  been  the  lack  of  local  jobs  other  than 
farm  work,  but  rather  the  lack  of  entry  by  the  Negro  farm  workers  into  other 
forms  of  employment.  And  this  in  turn  has  surely  stejrmed  from  a complex  of 
factors, 

With  the  notable  exception  of  areas  such  as  the  Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley, 

I think  that  most  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  harvest  areas  and  the  home  base 
areas  are  sections  of  sizable  industrialization,  urbanization,  and  good 
economic  health.  They  are  capable  of  using  former  farm  workers  in  some  useful 
capacity  if  timely  organized  efforts  of  assistance  become  available  to 
supplement  the  extensive  personal  network  of  information  and  contacts  that 
exists  with  relatives  and  former  farm  workers, 

I guess  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  tone  of  my  comments  regarding  worker 
displacement  is  essentially  optimistic  or  at  least  not  highly  alarmist.  I 
do  not  wish  to  give  the  impression  of  discounting  the  very  real  problems  and 
dislocations  that  some  families  may  encounter.  But  despite  occasional 
spectacular  examples  of  instant  mechanization,  such  as  the  California  processed 
tomato  crop,  and  the  constant  efforts  of  recent  years  to  reduce  hand  labor, 
there  is  little  indication  in  estimates  of  man-hours  of  work  used  in  fruit, 
nut,  and  vegetable  production  of  any  rapid  overall  drop  in  national  manpower 
requirements.  From  1960  to  1968  the  man-hours  of  labor  used  in  vegetable 
production  declined  only  32  and  that  in  fruit  and  nut  production  only  82 
according  to  the  F.conomic  Research  Service.  Granted  the  approximate  nature 
of  man-hour  estimates  by  commodity,  it  is  difficult  to  think  that  any 
substantial  overall  decreases  could  have  recurred  if  the  best  estimates  yield 
such  low  decad^rates  of  decrease  as  32  and  82, 

In  sum,  I do  not  see  any  massive  stranding  of  people  or  influx  of 
displaced  persons  into  urban  areas  as  the  result  of  mechanization.  Conditions 
of  local  significance  and  concern  apparently  have  occurred  and  presumably 
will  occur  with  their  location  and  timing  depending  on  the  type  of  crops 
involved.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  institutions  such  as  the  Rural  Manpower 
Center  can  continue  to  act  as  sources  of  intelligence  and  early  warning  of 
the  nature,  location,  and  implications  of  such  events. 
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One  major  factor  that  cannot  be  overlooked  in  discussions  of  future 
farm  labor  supply  Is  the  low  social  status  of  the  work.  And  within  the  range 
of  hired  farm  work  situations,  certainly  no  job  is  more  of  a barrier  to  the 
achievement  of  either  social  respect  or  self-esteem  than  dependency  on  migratory 
seasonal  work.  Not  only  is  hired  farm  work  of  low  traditional  merit  in  our 
society,  it  has  been  further  effectively  stigmatized  by  the  systematic  exclusion 
and  partial  exclusion  of  farm  wage  workers  from  the  conventional  social 
protections— such  as  minimum  wages,  unemployment  compensation,  workmen's 
compensation,  and  collective  bargaining-or  only  belated  inclusion  therein. 

In  an  age  of  aspiration,  more  than  temporary  involvement  in  seasonal 
farm  labor  connotes  either  an  inability  to  rise  from  the  lowest  level  of  occupa- 
tional status i or  for  many  farm  workers  whose  fathers  did  some  other  type  of 
work,  there  is  an  actual  downward  social  mobility  incurred.  Data  on  education 
of  hired  farm  workers  show  them  to  be  the  only  major  occupational  group  in 
which  there  has  been  practical ly  no  rise  in  median  years  of  schooling  in  the 
last  generation.  The  educational  gap  between  this  group  and  the  rest  of  the 
population  has  thus  increased.  The  group  seems  to  be  an  increasingly  selected 
segment  of  people  burdened  with  one  or  more  forms  of  social  pathology  who  form 
an  ever  smaller  proportion  of  the  total  national  population. 

Dally  our  society  undertakes  to  eliminate  through  social  reform, education, 
manpower  training,  and  other  programs  the  very  conditions  that  perpetuate  a 
class  of  people  for  whom  seasonal  farm  work  Is  the  major  perceived  cpportunity 
for  survival.  Given  the  difficulty  of  dignifying,  rewarding,  and  giving  a 
career  aspect  to  such  farm  work,  It  may  be  most  practical  in  the  long  run  to 
make  as  much  use  of  part-time  workers  as  possible  for  part-time  seasonal 
activity  on  farms  by  students,  housewives,  farm  operators,  or  retired  people 
does  not  jeopardize  social  status  or  the  attainment  of  a satisfactory  mode  of 
life  as  does  year-round  Itinerancy  from  one  job  to  another  by  family  heads. 

To  the  extent  that  mechanization  and  part-time  labor  are  insufficient  to 
perform  all  the  tasks  at  hand,  It  is  conceivable  to  me  that  we  may  elect  at 
some  time  in  the  future  either  to  depend  more  on  Imported  products  and  give  up 
the  large-scale  production  of  certain  crops  or  else  once  again  come  to  the 
acceptance  of  the  importation  of  temporary  foreign  workers  for  certain  jobs. 

Given  the  multiplicity  of  crops  and  producing  areas  involved— with  their 
different  potentials  for  manpowr  •auction— and  the  variance  of  views  between 
fanners,  processors,  workers,  labor  unionists,  agricultural  engineers,  social 
scientists,  and  government  officials  as  to  what  manpower  policies  are  desirable. 

It  would  seem  unrealistic  to  expect  more  than  partial  designed  solutions  of 
labor  problems  that  would  be  satisfactory  to  all  elements  of  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  Industry. 


THE  POLITICAL  IMPLICATIONS 


Richard  E.  Lyng 


ERIC 


You  may  have  noted  that  my  topic  title  contains  the  word  "political." 

I hope  you  do  not  expect  me  to  give  a political  commentary.  I am  neither 
Evans  nor  Novak  and  certainly  not  Art  Buckwald, 

So,  as  we  discuss  the  political  implications  of  harvest  mechanization 
in  fruit  and  vegetable  production,  we'll  stay  far  away  from  politics  in  the 
partisan  sense.  Rather,  I'd  like  to  talk  about  some  of  the  imoact  this  mech- 
anization has  had  and  is  likely  to  have  in  the  future  upon  our  political 
institutions*  our  governments. 

All  of  agriculture,  of  course,  continues  to  become  more  and  more 
mechanized.  In  my  home  state  of  California  we  have  some  farms  growing  crops 
such  as  rice  where,  It  Is  said,  the  soil  has  not  felt  the  touch  of  a human 
foot  for  many  years, 

The  trend  toward  agricultural  mechanization  Is  not  new.  It's  been 
going  on  since  the  very  beginnings  of  planting  and  harvesting  crops.  But 
during  recent  decades  the  pace  has  been  so  rapid  we  call  it  a "technical 
revolution,”  Plowing,  planting,  pest  control,  harvesting,  and  materials  hand- 
ling of  the  crop  have  all  been  affected.  Productivity  per  man  and  per  acre 
have  leaped  far  beyond  anyone's  expectations. 

These  are  all  well  known,  particularly  to  those  gathered  here.  While 
the  "technical  revolution"  had  great  Impact  upon  the  field  crop  farms  of  the 
United  States,  there  remained  one  area  of  farm  production  which  required 
large  numbers  of  farm  workers,  particularly  at  harvest  time,  the  production 
cf  fruit  and  vegetables. 

Fruit  and  vegetable  crops  even  today  are  the  major  agricultural  produc- 
tion area  which  requires  a human  hand,  a human  eye,  the  judgment  of  a human 
mind  to  determine  ripeness,  color,  size,  or  other  characteristics  of  maturity 
or  quality. 

As  we  have  seen  in  your  studies,  this  has  been  changing  rapidly  In 
recent  years.  Crop  after  crop  is  yielding  to  the  pressures  of  research  Into 
mechanical  harvesting. 

Canning  tomatoes  may  be  the  most  spectacular  achievement  to  date.  The 
significant  change  in  that  crop  has  been  startling.  And  we  see  such  crops  as 
wine  grapes,  peaches,  apples,  almonds,  walnuts,  and  prunes  now  being  handled 
by  complicated,  sophisticated,  but  successful  harvesting  machines.  Not  far 
behind  are  such  crops  as  asparagus,  strawberries,  and  Brussels  sprouts. 

After  all  of  us  watched  the  Apollo  11  moon  landing  with  almost  unbelieving 
awe,  we  must  acknowledge  that,  mechanically,  anything  is  possible.  Economic 
feasibility  may  be  an  obstacle,  but  if  enough  money  Is  available  It  can 
probably  be  done. 


We  can  assume  that  further  mechanization  of  fruit  and  vegetable  produc- 
tion is  not  only  likely  but  inevitable. 

So  what  are  some  of  the  political  implications  involved?  Perhaps  we  can 
discuss  a few  of  them  in  terms  of  effects  upon  our  economic  well-being, 
governmental  institutions,  social  structure,  and  international  trade. 

As  the  great  advances  in  agricultural  mechanization  have  been  made, 
particularly  during  the  years  following  World  War  II,  agriculture  has  been  able 
to  make  a contribution  to  society,  to  the  economic  welfare  of  our  country, 
which  is  not  always  recognized.  Millions  of  people  were  shifted  from  activities 
which  were  low  in  productivity  to  industrial  jobs  of  high  productivity.  In- 
dustrial growth  in  the  U.S.  would  not  have  been  possible  without  the  reservoir 
of  able,  willing  workers  from  the  nation's  farms.  By  1950  only  a little  over 
4 million  people  were  left  as  farm  workers.  By  1968  this  had  dropped  to  less 
than  3 million,  Today  it  is  even  less. 

Although  some  of  those  who  have  left  the  farm  have  not  been  able  to  find 
a place  in  the  productive  services  and  industries  of  this  nation,  most  of  them 
have;  and  this  in  itself  has  greatly  added  to  the  productive  capacity  of  this 
country, 

As  we  continue  this  relentless  pressure  for  greater  productivity  through 
the  use  of  harvesting  machinery  on  fruit  and  vegetable  crops,  we  will  continue 
to  use  fewer  and  fewer  people  on  our  farms.  But  the  outward  migration  in  the 
future  cannot  equal  that  of  the  past  because  there  simply  are  not  that  many 
left.  Of  those  who  wil‘  be  replaced  by  machines,  many  will  find  improved  job 
opportunities  in  new  and  expanding  professions  and  industries,  possibly  in 
industries  related  directly  to  the  fruit  and  vegetables  being  produced  with 
fewer  farm  hands.  Some  farm  workers  unfortunately  will,  because  they  find 
themselves  unable  to  meet  the  requirements  of  industrial  production,  be 
virtually  consigned  to  economic  oblivion.  This  is  a political  and  social  con- 
sequence of  harvest  mechanization  with  which  we  are  all  familiar  but  to  which 
we  have  not  found  solutions.  I'll  come  back  to  this  later. 

Left  on  our  fruit  and  vegetable  farms  will  be  workers  who  will  be  highly 
skilled,  fully  as  much  so  as  workers  in  industry.  As  such,  the  farm  worker 
will  expect  and  be  entitled  to  all  of  the  same  rewards,  same  rates  of  pay,  the 
same  kinds  of  pension,  health  plans,  insurance  coverage,  unemployment  protection, 
and  year-round  employment.  In  fact,  mechanization  is  probably  essential  if 
the  farm  worker  is  going  to  be  able  to  fully  achieve  these  goals. 

As  all  of  this  takes  place  our  political  institutions  are  faced  with  new 
problems.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  urban  problems  of  the  unskilled, 
untrained,  and  unemployed,  many  of  whom  have  been  unable  to  move  into  the 
mainstream  of  urban  life  after  generations  on  the  farm. 

We  are  seeing  the  political  influence  of  agriculture  grew  weaker  and 
weaker  as  fewer  people  live  on  farms.  Today  only  31  of  the  435  members  of 
Congress  come  from  districts  where  25*  or  more  of  the  oeople  are  farm 
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residents.  Legislation  of  special  interest  to  fanners  is  growing  more  and 
more  difficult  to  enact. 

Rural  governmental  agencies  cannot  escape  being  affected  by  harvest 
mechanization  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  very  character  of  the  agriculture 
supporting  some  communities  is  destined  to  change.  As  more  and  more  i.aborate, 
sophisticated,  and  expensive  harvesting  equipment  comes  along,  economies  of 
scale  will  dictate  that  fruit  and  vegetable  farming  must  be  more  specialized. 
Larger  units  will  be  necessary.  Fresh  markets  will  continue  to  become  less 
Important.  The  large  volume  per  farm  will  mean  Increased  nearby  processing 
capacity.  Perhaps  most  important  of  all  will  be  the  already  apparent  trend 
toward  ever  more  geographically  concentrated  areas  of  production. 

All  of  this  will  have  an  effect  on  rural  population,  causing  declines 
In  some  areas,  perhaps  modest  Increases  in  others.  This  will  affect  local 
neds  for  all  facilities  including  schools  and  hospitals.  Processing  plants 
can  create  needs  for  Improved  Industrial  water  and  sewer  facilities.  It  Is 
a factor  which  must  be  considered  by  local  and  regional  planners,  by  local 
government. 

Mechanization  can  have  an  Important  beneficial  effect  upon  International 
trade,  It  may  halt  the  rapid  shift  of  production  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
outside  of  our  national  borders.  The  United  States  has  traditionally  been  a 
nation  which  has  been  able  to  export  sizable  tonnages  of  fresh  and  processed 
fruits  and  vegetables  throughout  the  world.  As  our  own  labor  costs  have  risen 
we  have  found  It  Increasingly  difficult  to  compete  In  the  world  market.  Me 
have  now  reached  the  place  where  Imports  of  fruits  and  vegetables  into  the 
U.S,  exceed  our  exports. 

It  Is  not  In  our  national  Interest  and  It  Is  surely  not  In  the  Interest 
of  our  agricultural  economy  to  delegate  the  production  of  all  fruits  and 
vegetables  to  other  countries.  Vet  our  choices  are  limited,  we  must  produce 
competitively  or  establish  generally  unwanted  trade  barriers. 

Earlier  I mentioned  the  social  problems  which  are  to  some  undefined 
extent  a result  of  mechanization  of  agriculture.  The  one  which  comes  first 
to  mind  Is  that  of  poverty.  All  poor  people  are  not,  of  course,  refugees 
from  agriculture.  But  I think  It  can  be  fairly  said  that  the  elimination  of 
much  of  the  labor  In  producing  and  harvesting  crops  has  left  a residue  of 
unemployed,  many  of  whom  have  migrated  to  the  cities  In  search  of  a better 
life.  It  has  In  some  rural  communities  caused  a heavy  Increase  In  those 
receiving  public  assistance.  Me  have  In  this  country  both  urban  and  rural 
poverty.  Agricultural  mechanization  has  played  a part  in  displacing  these 
people.  Not  that  they  would  have  been  better  off  without  mechanization  for 
their  jobs  would  probably  have  been  lost  In  any  event  as  It  became  more  and 
more  difficult  for  the  farmer  with  high  labor  costs  to  compete  against 
production  elsewhere  throughout  the  world. 
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The  problem  of  poverty  presents  a real  challenge  to  our  political 
institutions,  a challenge  we  have  not  yet  met.  Great  efforts  are  currently 
underway  to  do  some  of  the  many  things  needed.  The  Nixon  Administration  has 
already  come  forth  with  some  bold  new  proposals.  More  are  coming  in  the  next 
few  days,  weeks,  and  months. 

Proposals  have  been  or  will  be  made  for  an  expanded  food  and  nutrition 
program,  a new  concept  in  social  welfare,  a reorganized  job  placement  program, 
a strong  position  on  population  control,  modifications  in  health  programs, 
changes  in  low-cost  housing,  to  mention  only  a few. 

In  addition  to  the  problems  of  poverty  that  are  at  least  partially 
caused  by  harvest  mechanization,  there  are  important  environmental  questions 
that  have  been  raised  by  the  march  of  agricultural  technology.  Among  these 
are  the  problems  of  air  and  water  polution,  and  disposal  of  waste. 

In  solving  all  of  these  problems  legislators  who  are  concerned  about 
agriculture  must  combine  with  their  colleagues  from  the  cities  and  the  suburbs 
to  enact  programs  that  are  in  the  national  interest. 

This  means  that  those  of  us  who  are  vitally  concerned  with  agriculture 
have  an  important  selling  job.  We  must  show  the  rest  of  the  nation  that  it  is 
vital  for  our  farmers  to  share  in  the  strength  and  prosperity  of  the  American 
economy. 

These  are  some  of  the  many  challenges  to  our  society  and,  therefore,  to 
government  that  are  brought  about  by  the  agricultural  changes  which  have  taken 
place.  The  mechanization  of  the  harvest  of  fruits  and  vegetables  is  really 
not  a different  thing.  It's  more  of  the  same.  It  has  been  going  on  for  a 
long  time. 

Government  institutions  should  not  do  anything  to  delay  or  impair  such 
changes.  On  the  contrary,  for  the  benefit  of  all*  government  should  assist  in 
speeding  up  the  rate  of  change. 

At  the  same  time  government  has  an  important  role  in  assisting  those  who 
are  adversely  affected;  the  unskilled,  untrained  worker  who  has  been  depending 
upon  harvest  work.  Massive  retraining  and  job  placement  programs  are  a must. 

Further,  it  is  important  that  the  need  for  government  policies  of  this 
type  be  clearly  understood  by  everyone— taxpayer  and  recipient  alike.  The 
taxpayer  must  realize  that  it  is  in  his  interest  to  support  programs  assisting 
farm  workers  who  have  become  obsolete.  Equally  important  is  that  the  worker 
himself  realize  that  government  stands  ready  to  help  him  in  adjusting  to  the 
changing  need  for  his  services. 

My  conclusion  then  is  th?t,  although  the  political  implications  of 
mechanization  of  the  harvesting  of  fruits  and  vegetables  are  many,  they  are 
not  new.  The  impact  on  our  political  institutions  is  going  to  be  strengthening 
of  the  pressures  which  have  come  from  the  continuous  reduction  in  manpower 
needs  on  the  farm.  Although  the  demands  these  changes  make  upon  government 
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are  many  and  varied,  the  greatest  challenge  is  in  the  need  to  adopt  a clear 
public  policy  at  all  levels  which  assists  those  who  are  displaced  by  techno- 
logical  achievement. 

Farrars  and  agriculturists  must  share  in  this  effort  but  cannot  be 
expected  to  solve  the  problem  alone.  The  public  as  a whole  benefits  greatly 
from  such  technical  advancement.  The  entire  public  must  further  marshall  its 
resources  to  solve  the  problems  mechanization  creates  for  an  important  few. 

But  let  us  not  become  totally  preoccupied  with  the  problem  side  of  this 
matter.  As  we  concentrate  our  governmental  energies  toward  the  development 
of  public  policies  to  solve  the  problems  created  by  mechanization,  let  us  be 
ever  mindful  of  the  important  benefits  which  have  accrued  and  which  will 
accrue  In  the  future. 

In  his  recent  book,  The  Age.  continuity,  the  wise  and  thoughtful 
economist  Peter  Drucker  points  out  that: 


Agriculture  has  been  the  most  spectacular  performer  in  the 
hPrc^/fh^V  In.the  United  States,  ten  out  of  every  twenty  mem- 
at  th°f  la1b,°ril°,,ice  were  st111  w0rkin9  on  the  land  in  1900. 
awt  ^ W?r  H*  in  1945»  the  United  States  still  had 

almost  one-third  of  the  population  on  the  farm.  Now,  fewer  than 
one-tenth  of  the  labor  force  work  as  farmers.  They  produce, 
however,  many  times  more  food  and  farm  crops  than  the  much  larger 
number  produced  sixty  years  ago.  The  indirect  contribution  of 
agriculture  to  the  national  product,  to  incomes,  and  to  the 
standard  of  living  may  be  greater  still.  The  people  who  are  no 
longer  needed  to  work  on  the  land  have  provided  a labor  force 
for  an  expanding  manufacturing  industry,  for  the  services,  and 
jZ  mowing  information  and  knowledge  employments. 

The  transfer  of  marginal  farmers  and  farm  workers  to  urban 
employment  has  by  itself  probably  been  the  largest  single  factor 
in  the  rise  of  national  productivity. 

...  it  seems  probable  that  one-half  or  more  of  the  total  increase 
in  the  pSntioS!"  ",S,]  * * 1 be  attributed  t0  this  shift 
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MECHANIZATION  AND  FARM  LABOR: 


INEQUITIES  AND  SOCIAL  CONSEQUENCES 
Isdo  Fujimoto 


"Cornucopia  or  Pandora's  Box"  is  the  subtitle  of  an  article  discussing 
the  impact  of  science  and  technology  in  bringing  about  the  "green  revolution" 
in  the  developing  countries  [46].  This  contrast  applies  equally  well  to  the 
concerns  of  this  colloquium--in  examining  not  only  the  effects  of  mechanization 
on  certain  segments  of  the  agriculture  industry,  but  also  in  examining  the 
broader  implications  of  technological  advancements  on  the  quality  of  life. 
Agricultural  mechanization  has  an  influence  on  the  quality  of  both  urban  and 
rural  life,  on  displacing  workers  as  well  as  creating  new  work  demands  beyond 
the  farm  labor  market,  The  body  of  this  paper  will  be  directed  to  commentaries 
on  the  inequities  and  limitation  in  the  farm  labor  market  and  the  added 
consequences  that  need  to  be  considered  as  technology  accelerates. 

Broad  changes  have  been  brought  about  by  the  technological  revolution  in 
agriculture,  Illuminating  overviews  of  contributions  made  by  agricultural 
engineers  have  been  given  by  Clarence  Kelly  [26]  and  Roy  Bainer  [3],  who  recount 
the  pioneering  efforts  and  the  vast  changes  in  agricultural  production  brought 
about  by  the  inventions  of  their  colleagues,  The  impact  of  technology  on 
production  can  be  measured  in  a variety  of  ways,  Stockdale  suggests  three: 
increases  in  investment  assets  per  worker,  the  amount  of  capital  substituted 
for  labor,  and  the  number  of  persons  supplied  with  farm  products  by  a single 
farm  worker  [40],  Between  1940  and  19C8,  assets  per  farm  worker  have  increased 
from  $3,000  to  $46,000,  In  contrast,  the  current  fontum  magazine  listings 
for  the  500  largest  industrial  corporations  show  their  median  assets  per  worker 
to  be  approximately  $21,000.  Another  indicator  of  technological  growth  is 
shown  by  the  capital  involved:  in  1967,  the  nation's  1,600  farm  machinery 

manufacturers  grossed  $3.8  billion  in  sales  [42], 

A popular  measure  of  agricultural  efficiency  is  the  number  of  people 
supported  through  the  labors  of  one  worker  on  the  farm,  In  1900,  one  person 
on  a farm  produced  enough  food  for  seven  people.  The  latest  efficiency 
estimates  show  that  one  worker  now  supports  42,5  persons  [44]. 

Other  claims  can  be  made  for  keeping  food  prices  reasonable,  making 
available  new  and  fresh  products,  exporting  know-how  to  developing  countries, 
alleviating  problems  of  starvation  and  hunger,  and  releasing  more  people  from 
agricultural  work.  Our  technological  accomplishments,  epitomized  in  the  moon 
landing,  are  celebrated  with  pride.  However,  technological  progress  does  not 
exist  in  a vacuum,  nor  are  all  results  cornucopian.  With  each  technological 
innovation  there  are  attendant  social  consequences  and  implications,  as  well 
as  oversights.  Going  back  to  the  moon  shot  and  Cape  Kennedy,  recent  reports 
reveal  an  alarming  number  of  hungry  and  impoverished  people  eeking  out  a living 
in  Brevard  County,  Florida,  right  in  the  astronauts'  back  yard. 
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Just  as  Pandora's  box  portends  of  something  close,  yet  hidden,  the 
impact  of  mechanization  on  farm  labor  share  a similar  portentious  analogy. 

The  scenario  involving  agriculture,  rural  society,  and  the  attendant  labor 
force  lend  themselves  to  a certain  dramaturgical  perspective.  We  have  on 
stage  a picture  of  productivity,  technological  advancement,  efficiency,  and 
growth.  But  included  in  the  production,  though  hidden  backstage,  are  such 
realities  as  rural  poverty,  ethnic  isolation,  and  a plantation/corporation 
system  of  agriculture. 

Numerous  studies,  reports,  and  hearings  have  directed  our  attention  to 
the  farm  worker  [16].  The  proposals  for  amelioration  often  assume  that  if  . 
the  farm  ‘‘Orker  were  to  change— via  education,  fair  housing  and  health,  or 
retraining— the  situation  will  right  itself.  But  there  are  variables,  such 
as  the  impact  of  mechanization,  institutional  rigidity,  and  the  sociology  of 
agriculture,  that  override  the  farm  worker  as  a factor  In  affecting  the 
nature  of  the  farm  labor  market,  The  question  then  is:  how  does  the  farm 
labor  system  operate  and  what  are  some  of  its  inequities  and  limitations, 
especially  as  experienced  by  the  worker.  Some  answers  to  the  latter  question 
were  obtained  by  participant  observation  research  conducted  in  California's 
Central  Valley  in  the  sunnier  of  1967,  Two  researcher-farm  workers  worked  with 
crews  in  three  dozen  separate  locales,  principally  out  of  day  haul  operations. 

In  terms  of  the  overall  seasonal  farm  worker  population  of  California, 
the  number  of  men  working  on  day  haul  is  comparatively  small  but  fairly  sizable 
compared  to  the  number  of  farm  workers  in  other  states.  In  1967,  there  were 
87  community  pickup  points  in  which  12,000  men  reported  during  the  peak 
season  [6].  The  daily  starting  point  for  observation  was  generally  a day  haul 
area.  The  field  situation,  however,  usually  involved  being  in  contact  with 
farm  laborers  of  all  types  including  the  local,  interstate,  and  green  carder 
workers.  The  patterns  of  the  inequities  and  limitations  of  the  labor  market 
observed  can  be  summarized  around  worker  wastage,  vulnerability  to  exploitation, 
and  the  realtive  inadequacy  of  the  existing  institutions  and  laws  to  respond 
to  the  needs  of  the  workers  in  the  .field. 

The  wastage  of  work  time  became  apparent  from  the  time  day  haul  operations 
began.  At  urban  centers  such  as  Sacramento,  Stockton,  and  Fresno,  busses 
begin  bidding  for  day  haulers  around  4 o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  time 
expended  waiting  for  work,  traveling  to  the  fields,  and  waiting  for  the  pay 
at  the  end  of  the  day  could  easily  come  to  2 to  3 hours  of  dead  time.  Time 
loss  depended  on  such  variables  as  the  condition  of  the  bus,  the  driver's 
sense  of  direction, and  the  number  of  men  paid  off  at  the  end  of  the  day. 

There  was  no  guarantee  that  work  would  begin  upon  arrival  once  out  in 
the  fields.  Sometimes  the  field  might  be  too  wet,  the  equipment  missing,  or 
a decision  made  to  move  the  crew  to  another  distant  area.  Time  is  also  lost 
to  slow  checking,  the  lack  of  containers,  or  waiting  in  line  to  unload  picked 
fruit.  This  can  considerably  diminish  Incentive,  output,  and  pay  for  piece 
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workers.  Unlike  Industrial  situations  where  the  risk  of  time  loss  due  to 
delays  or  equipment  breakdown  is  assumed  by  the  employer,  there  is  no  comparable 
risk  sharlrg  In  the  field,  especially  under  piece-work  conditions.  The  farm 
worker  pays  for  his  'lost  time"  by  earning  less.  Much  of  this  wastage  problem 
could  be  alleviated  by  proper  supervision,  which  would  also  benefit  both  the 
grower  and  consumer  in  the  form  of  unbroken  plants  and  unbruised  products. 
Similar  reports  of  worker  wastage  have  been  documented  by  Jones  and  Frledl and 
[25,  14].  The  latter  has  offered  a hypothesis  that  much  of  what  Is  declared 
to  be  work  shortage  might  be  made  up  by  alleviating  work  wastage. 

The  report  of  an  occasionally  enterprising  journalist  may  suggest  to 
the  public  that  their  accounts  of  exploitation,  though  sensational,  are 
Infrequent.  But  the  vulnerability  of  workers  to  exploitation  Is  an  everyday 
experience,  and  workers  are  taken  advantage  of  in  a variety  of  ways.  They  can 
be  recruited  for  work  under  pretenses-belng  promised  certain  work  or  wages 
only  to  learn  differently  once  they  arrive  at  the  field  or  at  the  time  they 
get  paid  at  the  end  of  the  day.  Items  sold  In  the  field  are  usually  double 
what  they  cost  in  town.  Should  drinking  water  be  lukewarm,  unpalatable,  or 
not  available  workers  have  no  choice  but  to  pay  the  prices  asked  for  by  vendors 
who  follow  the  workers  out  into  the  field  with  beer  and  soda  pop.  Though 
deductions  for  Social  Security  and  Workmen's  Compensation  are  generally  fixed 
by  law,  Inconsistencies  were  noted  from  place  to  place.  Workers  without  the*r 
own  means  of  transportation  are  particularly  vulnerable  to  decisions  of  the  day 
haul  contractor.  When  a worker  Is  left  oversight  In  a labor  camp  he  has  the 
added  expenses  of  room  and  board.  If  he  did  not  work  a full  day,  which  is 
ukely.  his  net  return  for  the  day  after  deductions  and  purchases  of  high- 
priced  Items  at  the  camp's  comnlssary  may  be  to  break  even. 

Another  area  In  which  Inequities  exist  Is  the  orientation  and  the  limita- 
tions of  various  agencies  charged  with  responsibility  In  relation  to  the  farm 
laborers  and  their  families.  These  Include  the  Farm  Labor  Office,  the  local 
police,  the  Immigration  authorities,  the  schools,  and  the  welfare  departments. 
Various  studies  show  that  the  degree  to  which  they  can  respond  on  behalf  of 
the  field  workers  leave  much  to  be  desired.  An  Investigation  of  the  farm  labor 
office  by  the  Legislative  Analyst’s  Office  of  California  showed  a relatively 
inefficient  and  expensive  operation  [7].  For  example.  It  cost  $2.90  to  place 
one  farm  worker  in  a farm  job  during  1963-64  and  $5.22  in  1964-65.  Furthermore, 
the  Farm  Labor  Office  accounts  for  only  102  of  all  farm  job  placements,  and 
these  generally  Involve  the  poorest  quality  workers  [33], 

States  vary  considerably  In  the  number  of  laws  they  have  for  the  welfare 
of  seasonal  farm  workers.  But  having  laws  on  the  books  is  quite  different 
from  having  them  enforced.  A study  by  the  California  Rural  Legal  Assistance 
concerning  health,  safety  and  labor  codes,  and  the  provision  of  toilet  facilities 
and  drinking  water  showed  that  only  a very  small  proportion  of  growers  complied 
with  the  laws  [36],  The  failure  to  enforce  public  health  regulations  creates 
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public  health  problems  for  the  worker  and  his  family.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  the  lack  of  sanitary  facilities  for  the  workers  in  the  fields  can  extend 
the  public  health  hazards  to  the  consumer. 

An  example  of  the  impact  of  technological  advancements  on  the  quality 
of  life  is  the  pollution  of  drinking  water  with  commercial  fertilizer  residues. 
Drinking  water  in  California's  Tulare  County  was  declared  too  toxic  to  be 
ingested  by  infants  younger  than  six  months  because  of  the  high  concentration 
of  nitrates  [32],  For  violating  the  rights  of  farm  workers*  schools  and 
welfare  agencies  have  been  plaintiffs  in  suits  filed  against  them  by  the  CRLA. 
Other  examples  of  the  shortcomings  of  institutions,  such  as  offices  of  the 
immigration,  police,  and  Social  Security,  are  discussed  in  the  more  detailed 
field  report  from  which  these  observations  were  selected  [17].  From  the  vantage 
point  of  farm  workers,  these  public  agencies  appear  to  be  more  concerned  with 
controlling  the  situation  rather  than  serving  the  people. 

Understanding  these  institutional  barriers  as  well  as  the  social  structure 
of  agriculture  is  integral  to  our  understanding  the  problems  of  farm  labor. 
Writers  in  the  past  have  directed  attention  to  this  broader  context  in  which 
to  examine  agricultural  manpower,  Paul  Taylor  [41],  Varden  Fuller  [20], 

Carey  McWilliams  [27],  and  Lloyd  Fisher  [13]  stressed  the  nature  of  agriculture 
rather  than  the  attributes  of  migratory  laborers  as  a prerequisite  to  resolving 
the  farm  labor  problems. 

California's  diversified  agriculture  developed  to  take  advantage  of 
surplus  labor  rather  than  the  reverse.  The  costs  of  maintaining  such  a rela- 
tionship is  reported  by  the  California  State  Relief  Administration: 

Surplus  agricultural  labor  is  kept  in  motion  as  a result 
of  the  underregulated,  unrationalized,  and  anarchic  character 
of  agriculture.  Small  owners  who  have  always  been  considered 
mainstays  of  the  social  base  of  an  economic  system  such  as  ours 
are  almost  absent  in  California,  We  see  the  second  largest 
industry  not  only  subsidized  by  relief  funds,  but  responsible 
for  untold  human  misery  and  human  wastage  [8], 

This  observation  was  made  over  30  years  ago.  Coupled  with  previous 
comments  concerning  labor  wastage  and  inequities,  discussion  limited  to  the 
psycnology  and  sociology  of  agricultural  workers  will  not  explain  away  the 
inconsistencies  in  the  farm  labor  market. 

Both  Fisher  and  Schmidt  have  elaborated  on  the  lack  of  structure  and 
rationality  and  the  archaic  nature  of  the  farm  labor  market.  Among  the  factors 
attributed  by  Fisher  and  Schmidt  as  contributing  to  the  outmoded  nature  of 
the  farm  labor  market  include:  a lack  of  unions;  absence  of  employer- employee 
relations;  the  lack  of  hierarchy  based  on  skills;  archaic  hiring  procedure; 
exemptions  from  labor  legislation  coverage;  and  lag  in  wages  in  relation  to 
the  economy  as  a whole  [38], 

The  impact  of  mechanization  on  agriculture  and  the  farm  labor  market 
must  take  into  account  more  than  labor  economics.  It  also  involves  the  politics 
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of  labor  [22],  population  migration  across  borders  [39],  the  exodus  from  rural 
slums  to  urban  ghettos,  and  new  forms  of  social  organization.  Mechanization 
also  affects  the  capacity  of  farm  workers  to  unionize  as  discussed  in  a recent 
paper  by  Friedland  [15]. 

Despite  claims  that  mechanization  is  geared  to  help  the  farm  worker  by 
relieving  him  of  drudgery,  the  politics  of  agriculture  show  that  a large 
impetus  for  mechanization  came  out  of  fear  of  the  workers  rather  than  out  of 
concern  for  him--fears  that  a malleable  labor  supply  or  a comparable  cheap 
foreign  labor  force  would  diminish,  or  that  the  domestic  labor  force  would 
unionize.  For  example,  Rasmussen  in  discussing  the  growth  and  development  of 
the  tomato  harvester  mentions  that,  "the  fear  of  a lack  of  labor  to  handle 
the  tomato  crop,  whether  justified  or  not,  and  the  fear  of  organized  labor 
from  the  late  1950’s  on,  were  major  influences  in  encouraging  the  invention 
of  a satisfactory  picker,  research  on  breeding  and  crop  management, and  the 
purchase  of  machines  by  growers.  Local  newspapers,  growers,  and  scientists 
are  virtually  unanimous  on  this  point"  [34]. 

Alvin  Bertrand,  in  an  article  entitled  "The  Social  Processes  of  Mechani- 
zation of  Southern  Agricultural  Systems"  cites  similar  social  causes  for  the 
advent  of  mechanization  in  the  cotton  industry  [4],  Planters  in  the  South 
ignored  agricultural  machinery  for  years.  However,  two  social  processes  set 
in  motion  the  landed  aristocracy's  acceptance  of  technological  advancements. 
One  was  the  unionization  of  agricultural  workers  and  the  other  was  the 
strengthening  of  the  landlords’  position  through  subsidies  sponsored  by  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  Conrad  tells  how  the  AAA  solidified  the 
landlords'  position  at  a great  social  and  economic  cost  to  2 million  tenant 
farmers  [9],  Technology  definitely  had  not  been  neutral  nor  value  free  in 
its  response  to  the  general  welfare  of  everyone  concerned  with  agriculture. 
Technological  advancements  including  agricultural  research,  mechanical 
inventions,  and  extension  service  have  had  a management  bias.  Trends  in 
mechanization  in  the  grape  industry  seems  also  to  be  affected  by  similar  social 
and  political  concerns  in  behalf  of  management. 

The  consequence  of  technological  advancements  have  had  numerous  social 
implications  whether  made  under  political  aegis  or  not.  One  of  the  most 
dramatic  relationships  is  that  hypothesized  between  agricultural  mechanization 
and  ghetto  riots.  The  explosions  in  Watts,  Detroit,  Newark,  and  Chicago  in 
recent  years  is  traced  to  roots  in  rural  poverty  and  displacement.  Such 
conclusions  are  reached  in  the  Presidential  Advisory  Commissions  on  Technology, 
Automation  and  Manpower,  Watts,  Civil  Disorders,  Rural  Poverty  [31]  and  the 
recent  hearings  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  [43],  Dillingham  and 
Sly  s analysis  of  the  mechanization  of  cotton  in  the  South  concludes  that  “it 
was  precisely  technological  innovations  in  agriculture  which  are  the  major 
source  of  the  Negro's  poor  economic  condition"  pO].  They  document  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  adoption  of  tractors  and  mechanical  cotton  pickers  in 
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the  Southern  farms  with  the  consequent  out-migration  of  Negro  tenant  farmers. 
Similar  results  showing  the  dramatic  displacement  of  laborers  in  California 
with  the  advent  of  mechanization  of  the  cotton  industry  has  been  reported  by 
Metzler  [28].  Thirty  years  previous  to  Dillingham  and  Sly's  study*  B.  0. 
Williams  predicted  that  the  then  slow  process  of  mechanization  would  increase 
to  the  extent  that  it  would  have  a profound  effect  on  reshaping  the  character 
of  the  South  as  a whole.  William's  1939  article  entitled  "The  Impact  of  the 
Mechanization  of  Agriculture  on  the  Farm  Population  of  the  ?outh"  predicted 
the  lowering  of  material  living  standards  and  the  migration  of  surplus 
laborers  to  other  areas  [47], 

The  social  dynamics  put  into  motion  by  technological  change  in  agriculture 
is  discussed  in  articles  such  as  "The  Black  Immigrants"  [2]*  "The  Great  Migra- 
tion: A Crisis  for  Both  the  City  and  Rural  America"  [37],  and  a New  Voik  Time* 
story  which  begins  with  the  lead  line,  "Farming  is  gradually  becoming  an  all- 
white  occupation  in  the  South"  [29],  At  a recent  address  given  at  Columbia 
University's  School  of  Engineering,  Dean  Wesley  Hennessey  remarked  on  the 
engineer's  responsibility  in  bringing  about  "The  Hidden  Migration"  [23]. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  current  rural-urban  crisis  has  its  historical 
antecedents,  In  Rome,  new  technology  in  the  form  of  latiiujvUa.  and  slave 
labor  altered  the  means  of  production  and  drove  the  small  farmers  to  the  cities 
which  were  not  prepared  to  handle  the  great  influx.  Historians  record  that 
this  happened  not  just  once  but  several  times— the  Third  Century,  B.C.,  the 
Third  Century,  A.D.,  and  the  Ninth  Century,  A.D.  [5,  11]. 

In  addition  to  the  social  implications  Involving  displaced  farm  workers 
and  attendant  problems  In  the  rural  slums  and  urban  ghettos,  there  are  even 
broader  consequences  of  technological  advances  in  agriculture.  It  involves 
the  relationship  between  technology,  the  concentration  of  power,  and  the  via- 
bility of  democracy  [18],  One  of  the  major  beneficiaries  of  technology  has 
been  the  corporation  farm.  The  large  scale  farm's  Impact  on  local  communities 
raises  questions  concerning  the  future  of  the  small  town  and  small  business 
[12,  30], 

In  its  report,  Corporation  Faming,  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Small 
Business  has  recently  republished  Walter  Goldschmidt's  classic  studies  of 
Dinuba  and  Arvin,  California  [45],  The  hypothesis  of  the  anthropological 
study  was  this:  the  family  farm  community  shows  a quality  of  community  life 
not  found  In  a community  dominated  by  large-scale  farms  [21],  Dinuba 's 
residents  had  a stake  in  their  town,  and  this  showed  in  the  business  and 
commercial  life,  social  interaction,  churches,  education,  and  public  services. 
Arvin  depended  on  a large  transitory  labor  force  in  turn  dependent  on  the 
large-scale  farms.  This  meant  fewer  residents  with  less  to  spend  and  with  a 
lesser  stake  In  the  town's  development.  Dinuba,  a town  populated  by  small 
landholders,  had  characteristics  associated  with  the  small,  dynamic  town 
patterened  after  the  Ideals  of  Jeffersonian  democracy.  Victor  K.  Ray 
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visited  the  two  towns  In  IC^  and  found  that  Goldschmidt's  distinctions  between 
the  two  towns  still  held  [35], 

As  for  the  solutions  to  the  inequities  accelerated  by  the  technological 
revolution,  recommendations  Include  retraining  programs,  development  of  rural 
Industries,  and  coordination  services  with  urban  employment  markets  [19]. 

But  do  these  take  Into  account  some  basic  changes  In  values  brought  about  by 
technological  advancements?  Basically  we  have  gone  from  a production  to  a 
consumption  society.  The  shift  from  a scarcity  to  an  abundance  economy  has 
had  consequent  effects  on  our  attitudes  to  jobs,  leisure,  and  education,  not 
to  mention  our  decreasing  commitment  to  the  Protestant  ethic  of  thrift’,  hard 
work,  and  delaying  gratification. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  change  In  the  relationship  between  personal 
character  and  financial  credit,  We  used  to  say,  "Save  your  money,  delay  your 
present  wants,  sacrifice  now,"  Emphasis  was  placed  on  hard  work  and  the 
virtue  of  not  wasting  time  or  money,  But  the  big  shift  towards  the  credit 
society  refutes  these  values,  Contrary  to  the  ethic  of  delaying  our  wants, 
credit  encourages  enjoyment  now.  Rewards  and  punishments  have  changed 
accordingly,  Before,  if  an  account  was  overdrawn  the  culprit  got  tagged  with 
a bad  check  charge.  Today,  banks  encourage  overdrawing  of  accounts,  and  with 
a smile.  Previously,  stores  Introduced  credit  as  a way  to  get  people  to  buy 
merchandise;  today  merchandise  is  used  to  sell  credit.  All  this  Is  but  one 
small  example  of  the  changes  that  have  come  about  as  a technological  revolution 
ushers  In  a consumption  oriented  society.  The  gap  between  beliefs  inherited 
from  the  past  and  actions  based  on  contrary  guidelines  reveals  itself  In  the 
clashes  over  the  redefinition  of  education,  leisure,  civic  participation,  and 
work. 

The  Inability  to  resolve  the  Inequities  exemplified  in  farm  labor  while 
technological  frontiers  move  ahead  and  Its  attendant  problems  go  unsolved  forces 
us  to  ask  some  ve^y  basic  questions,  Stanley  Andrews  in  writing  The  F 
Vitvrma  tried  to  answer  this  question:  "Can  the  problems  created  by  revolution 
In  the  technology  of  production  be  solved  without  a corresponding  revolution 
In  the  society  In  which  It  has  occurred?"  [1].  Whether  it's  a matter  of 
technology  running  ahead  of  itself  or  Institutions  falling  way  behind,  we 
cannot  help  but  acknowledge  the  glaring  gap  that  challenges  all  of  us. 

When  J.  Herbert  Holloman  spoke  at  the  dedication  of  the  engineering 
building  at  the  University  of  California  at  Davis,  he  reminded  his  audience  of 
Galileo's  definition  of  the  scientist:  "I  maintain  that  the  only  purpose  of 
science  Is  to  ease  the  hardships  of  human  experience."  [24],  It  Is  not  enough 
for  scientists  to  create  solutions  which  will  merely  result  In  transferring 
hardships  or  whose  Implications  are  not  considered,  Holloman  warns: 

If  scientists  Intimidated  by  self-seeking  people  in 
power,  are  content  to  amass  knowledge  for  the  sake  of  knowledge, 
then  science  can  become  crippled  and  your  new  machines  will 
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represent  nothing  but  new  means  of  oppression.  With  time  you 
may  discover  all  that  is  to  * discovered  and  your  progress  will 
only  be  a progression  away  t t mankind.  The  gulf  between  you 
and  them  can  one  day  become  great  that  your  cry  of  jublllatlon 
over  some  new  achievement  may  be  answered  by  the  universal  cry 
of  horror.  [24]. 

Accelerating  and  accepting  the  technical  advances  in  agriculture  without 
giving  the  needed  attention  to  the  social  consequences  reinforces  what  Holloman 
warns  against.  Without  the  bridging  of  these  concerns  his  concluding  remarks 
remain  ominous. 
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MANPOWER  POLICIES  AND  PROGRAMS 
John  W.  Mainer 
Introduction 

If  one  makes  any  global  comparisons  of  fruit  and  vegetable  production 
and  of  prices  paid  by  consumers,  he  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the 
achievement  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  industry  in  the  United  States.  Produc- 
tion has  been  more  than  ample  to  meet  domestic  needs.  Prices  have  been 
sufficiently  low  for  a substantial  volume  to  move  into  international  trade. 

Yet  the  economic,  social,  and  political  framework  of  production  is 
ging.  Some  of  that  change  has  its  origin  within  the  industry— in  changing 
technology,  methods  of  financing,  marketing,  etc.  Some  of  the  change  to  which 
adjustment  will  be  made  has  its  origin  outside  of  agriculture  in  the  economic, 
political,  and  social  framework  of  the  nation. 

Probab”!y  the  most  important  element  of  change  lies  in  government  policies 
and  programs.  A decade  or  so  ago  the  main  thrust  cf  government  policies  and 
programs  relevant  to  farm  labor  was  in  the  direction  of  providing  a labor 
supply  for  the  fruit  and  vegetable  industry.  In  the  past  five  years  emphasis 
has  shifted  toward  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  seasonal  farm  worker. 

This  fhlft  Is  perhaps  not  emphatic.  Yet  it  appears  clear  that  currently, 
and  more  so  in  the  future,  progress  is  not  to  be  measured  exclusively  in  terms 
of  volume  of  output  and  consumer  prices.  In  part,  this  colloquium  is  a response 
to  the  questions  of  adjustments  being  generated  by  public  policies  as  well  as 
to  changes  in  the  labor  supply-demand  situation  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
industry. 

This  paper  will  concentrate  largely  on  problems  evolving  with  respect 
to  hired  seasonal  labor  employed  in  fruit  and  vegetable  production.  Although 
family  members  and  year-round  workers  are  also  frequently  employed  in  the 
production  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  the  major  problems  arise  with  respect  to 
hired  seasonal  workers.  From  the  growers'  point  of  view  there  is  the  problem 
of  obtaining  the  quantity  and  quality  of  labor  desired,  and  from  the  point  of 
view  of  society  there  are  the  social  and  economic  problems  associated  with 
seasonal  labor. 

To  focus  sharply  on  the  critical  issues,  it  is  convenient  at  the  outset 
to  set  down  a series  of  brief  statements  that  describe  the  current  labor 
demand-supply  situation  in  fruit  and  vegetable  production. 

Current  Situation 

The  major  elements  of  the  present  situation  fall  into  two  groups: 

(1)  those  that  relate  to  seasonal  farm  labor  requirements;  and  (2)  those  that 
relate  to  the  supply  of  seasonal  farm  labor.  The  term  "labor  requirements" 
does  not  correspond  to  the  economist's  concept  of  demand  but  it  is  a useful 
and  generally  understood  term. 
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Labor  Requirements 

Despite  the  decline  in  seasonal  labor  requirements  in  fruit  and  vegetable 
production,  there  remains  currently  and  in  the  foreseeable  future  the  need  to 
mobilize  relatively  large  numbers  of  workers  to  perform  the  seasonal  tasks  if 
current  levels  of  production  are  to  be  maintained  or  expanded. 

Assuming  that  employment  approximates  labor  requirements,  we  can  say 
that  during  the  peak  month,  August,  approximately  a million  seasonal  farm 
workers  are  required  in  U.S.  agriculture,  given  current  volumes  of  output 
(Table  1).  About  40$  of  these  are  employed  in  fruit  and  vegetable  harvest. 
About  a quarter  of  a million  seasonal  workers  are  migrants  (Table  2).  About 
four  times  as  many  seasonal  workers  are  employed  during  the  peak  month  as 
during  the  month  of  lowest  employment,  January. 

These  are  relatively  large  seasonal  labor  requirements.  The  mmber  of 
workers  is  large  relative  to  the  nunber  of  individuals  employed  on  a year- 
round  basis,  family  or  hired.  The  number  is  large  relative  to  the  number  of 
workers  that  usually  can  be  recruited  locally— hence,  the  need  for  migratory 
workers.  State,  county,  and  local  data  indicate  to  an  even  greater  extent 
than  national  data  the  relative  size  of  the  annual  mobilization  of  manpower 
amnng  jobs  and  regions.  In  some  counties  or  production  areas  the  number  of 
persons  employed  for  a few  weeks  at  seasonal  farm  work  is  from  two  to  six  times 
the  annual  average  employment  of  all  types  of  farm  workers. 

Even  if  one  assumed  that  the  decline  in  seasonal  labor  requirements  is 
in  the  neighborhood  of  6$  annually,  that  would  leave  by  1979  a relatively 
large  number  of  individuals  to  recruit  and  employ  at  seasonal  farm  work. 
Further,  even  if  one  assumes  that  the  substantial  effort  directed  toward  the 
mechanization  of  production  and  harvest  of  fruits  and  vegetables  will  be  more 
elaborate  and  more  successful  in  the  near  future,  it  would  probably  be  safe 
to  say  that  seasonal  labor  will  be  an  important  component  of  the  labor  input 
in  fruit  and  vegetable  production  for  the  next  two  decades. 

The  rate  at  which  new  technology  is  generated  and  proliferated  through 
the  industry  is  a variable  subject  to  industry  influence.  Industry  need  not 
take  the  technology  as  given.  The  beet  sugar  industry  and  canning  tomato 
industry  in  California  are  two  obvious  illustrations  of  industries  that 
influenced  substantially  the  rate  of  development  of  new  technology.  The  new 
technology  was  the  result  of  an  organized  comprehensive  program  in  each  case. 

A high  probability  of  success  of  a comprehensive  effort  to  develop  and 
proliferate  new  technology  is  contingent  upon  bringing  to  bear  the  widest 
possible  range  of  scientific  disciplines  and  securing  the  cooperation  of  all 
of  the  sectors  of  industry,  from  the  grower  to  the  supermarket. 

Although  the  work  of  the  ingenious’  inventor  and  the  inventive  farmer  is 
still  important,  the  problem  of  developing  new  technology  is  now  largely  beyond 
the  resources  of  these  two  sources  of  new  technology.  The  probability  of 
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Table  2.  Estimated  Employment  of  Moratory  Agricultural  Workers,  By  State 
and  Month,  48  States,  January-December  1968 

(Thousands  of  Workers) 


State 


Migrant-Worker  Employment 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar.  Apr.  May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec.9 

35.3  38.5  40.7  59.8  115.2  203.9  208.3  235.6  202.3  134.9  48.1 
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preliminary  data. 

Less  than  50  workers. 

Source:  U.S.  Congress.  Senate.  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  Tfie 
MgtoUoty  Labofi  Pfwblem  in  the.  UnU&d  Statu.  S.  Rpt.  No.  91-L3, 
91st  Congress,  1st  Session,  1969,  p.  9. 
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success  is  greater  and  more  predictable  if  the  many  scientific  disciplines  are 
brought  to  bear  on  the  problem  in  an  organized  manner  and  if  industry  coopera- 
tion and  support  is  thoroughgoing, 

A program  of  research  in  the  development  of  new  technology  that  calls 
for  the  mobilization  of  the  wide  range  of  scientific  disciplines  included  in 
the  land  grant  universities  places  such  an  effort  beyond  the  scope  of  any  but 
the  very  largest  private  research  institutions.  On  the  other  hand,  much  of 
the  technology  that  is  evolved  for  fruit  and  vegetable  production  and  harvest 
has  such  a limited  market  that  profit  incentives  are  not  likely  to  provide  an 
adequate  stimulus  to  the  farm  equipment  companies  to  bring  about  the  develop- 
ment and  marketing  of  appropriate  technology. 

A comprehensive  program  of  research  and  industry-wide  cooperation  assumes 
everything  from  the  seed  to  the  form  of  the  final  product  can  be  modified. 

Such  an  approach  is  the  critical  element  in  enabling  industry  to  convert  tech- 
nology into  a variable  subject  to  industry  control, 

labor  Supply 

The  situation  under  which  seasonal  labor  is  recruited  for  employment  in 
the  fruit  and  vegetable  industry  is  changing.  The  following  statements  are 
a broad  description  of  what  appear  to  me  to  be  the  major  elements  of  change 
with  respect  to  the  supply  of  seasonal  labor: 

Increasingly,  the  hired  labor  supply  in  agriculture  is  made  up  of 
individuals  who  do  not  seek  full-year  employment.  This  group,  primarily  house- 
wives and  students,  are  an  increasing  proportion  of  the  total  number  of 
individuals  who  do  hired  farm  work,  increasing  from  about  20*  in  1947-49  to 
about  58*  in  1967  [14], 

It  is  not  possible  to  specify  the  extent  to  which  those  individuals  who 
do  not  seek  full-year  employment  are  available  and  participate  in  the  seasonal 
labor  supplies  for  the  fruit  and  vegetable  industry.  Nevertheless,  this  trend 
is  an  important  factor  in  the  laoor  supply  situation,  it  indicates  a possible 
source  of  manpower  for  seasonal  tasks.  Employment  of  manpower  from  this  source 
would  result  in  substantially  smaller  social  and  economic  problems  than  is 
the  case  when  persons  seeking  and  needing  full -year  employment  are  so  employed. 

Current  social,  political,  and  cultural  forces  are  exerting  pressure  to 
eliminate  the  migratory  farm  work  occupation.  The  pressure  is  not  necessarily 
against  seasonal  farm  tasks.  Ratner  it  is  against  the  institution  of  migratory 
farm  work  as  a way  of  life.  To  over  simplify,  the  culture  is  telling  the 
seasonal  farm  worker  that  he  cannot  follow  the  life  style  of  moving  about  the 
country  with  his  family  performing  such  seasonal  farm  work  as  he  can  obtain. 

The  1969  Report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
makes  quite  explicit  the  conviction  that  migrancy  should  be  terminated.  The 
report  states  in  part: 
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A comprehensive  evaluation  of  the  causes  and  possible 
remedies  of  unemployment  and  underemployment  of  migrant  farm 
workers  should  be  undertaken  with  a view  toward  ending  the 
migrant  way  of  life.  [13]. 

Relatively  high  and  persistent  unemployment  rates  prevail  in  many  of  the 
rural  communities  that  serve  as  the  trade  centers  of  the  areas  of  fruit  and 
vegetable  production.  In  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  and  some  other  valleys 
of  California,  unemployment  rates  are  relatively  high  for  most  of  the  year. 

The  unemployment  rates  for  the  civilian  labor  force  are  shown  in  Table  3 for 
a number  of  counties  and  labor  market  areas  in  California.  My  impression  from 
personal  observation  is  that  in  the  larger  rural  geographical  divisions  there 
are  many  pockets  where  the  unemployment  problem  is  more  serious  than  indicated 
by  the  rate  for  the  region  as  a whole.  In  a recent  paper  on  farm  labor,  Dale 
Hathaway  and  B.  E.  Perkins  conclude  that  the  need  for  expanded  employment 
opportunities  in  the  smaller  urban  centers  is  essential  if  the  incomes  of  farm 
workers  are  to  be  improved  [7]. 

The  current  political,  cultural,  and  social  climate  is  generally  favorable 
to  the  public  policies  aimed  at  eliminating  poverty  and  handicaps  associated 
with  racial  origins. 

There  is  broad  public  support  for  special  programs  such  as  migrant  housing 
and  migrant  health  programs.  Such  special  programs  are  more  efficient  than 
general  programs  in  speeding  aid  to  disadvantaged  groups,  but  public  support 
for  special  programs  cannot  be  interpreted  as  favoring  the  operation  of  these 
programs  in  a way  that  shelters  any  industry  or  sector  of  any  industry  from 
the  general  economic  forces  generated  by  the  rising  standards  of  living  and 
the  rising  standards  of  employment  in  the  economy  at  large.  Varden  Fuller  and 
Calvin  Beale  describe  the  evolving  situation  as  follows: 

Contemporary  society  is  coming  to  have  a more  explicit 
concern  for  its  people,  whether  viewed  as  productive  human  capital 
or  as  disadvantaged  and  poor.  The  components  of  a deliberate 
national  manpower  policy  are  eir:rging,  reflecting  both  the  resource 
and  the  human  interest.  Right  now,  that  concern  is  being  diverted 
and  attenuated  by  Vietnam  and  other  foreign  involvements,  but  we 
assume  that  domestic  needs  and  goals  will  eventually  reclaim 
their  proportion  of  political  attention  and  support.  Assuming 
so,  two  prospective  impacts  follow:  (1)  departure  from  agriculture 

of  the  remaining  surplus  farmers  will  be  made  easier;  (2)  the 
supply  price  of  labor  to  farming  will  rise.  Or,  to  put  the  latter 
more  pointedly,  the  gap  between  the  terms  of  farm  and  nonfarm 
employment  will  disappear.  [5], 

Without  passing  judgment  on  the  merits  of  the  strategy  of  the  efforts 
to  organize  the  grape  workers  and  on  the  responses  of  the  grape  growers,  the 
widespread  sympathy  for  efforts  to  organize  the  grape  workers  can  be  inter- 
preted, I believe,  as  broad  public  support  for  efforts  to  raise  the  standards 
of  employment  among  farm  workers,  particularly  seasonal  farm  workers. 

The  individuals  who  make  up  the  hired  farm  labor  force  in  the  United 
States  tend  increasingly  to  reside  off  the  farm.  In  1948-49,  65%  of  all  farm 
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wage  workers  resided- on  farms.  In  1966-67,  73%  of  hired  farm  workers  reported 
their  residence  as  nonfarm.  Increasingly  the  hired  labor  force  is  recruited 
from  among  individuals  who  are  increasingly  aware  of  and  subject  to  influences 
of  the  nonfarm  economy. 

The  militancy  of  disadvantaged  minority  groups  in  our  society  is  not 
likely  to  subside.  The  fact  that  many  seasonal  farm  workers  are  members  of 
racial  minority  groups  underscores  the  importance  of  this  factor. 


Table  3. 

Civilian  Labor  Force  Unemployment 

1967 

Jan. -June 

County  or  Labor  Market  Area 

Percent 

Percent 

1967 

1968 

Fresno 

7.1 

8.6 

7.7 

Bakersfield 

5.5 

5.9 

5.9 

Stockton 

6.8 

8.9 

8.1 

Salinas-Monterey 

6.2 

7.6 

Lake 

10.9 

12.5 

9.5 

Merced 

8.5 

10.8 

9.9 

San  Benito 

12.2 

17.1 

Stanislaus 

10.6 

13.5 

12.6 

Yuba-Sutter 

9.2 

12.0 

10.3 

Source:  State  of  California.  CaU{orinia  stoutUtical  \b6toacA,  1968, 

p.  32. 

The  gap  between  nonfarm  and  farm  standards  of  employment  remains  sub- 
stantial. A number  of  fruit  and  vegetable  producers,  individually,  and  through 
associations,  have  so  improved  the  standards  of  employment  that  one  can  say 
that  the  employment  standards  of  their  workers  are  substantially  comparable  to 
those  prevailing  in  nonfarm  employment.  However,  there  are  rather  important 
gaps  between  the  standards  generally  prevailing  in  agriculture  and  those  in 
nonagriculture.  Considering,  only  wage  rates  per  hour,  the  position  of  farm 
workers  as  compared  to  workers  in  manufacturing  is  about  the  same  now  as  10  years 
ago  [3]. 

If  one  examines  the  other  terms  of  employment,  retirement  benefits,  health 
and  welfare,  collective  bargaining  protections,  etc.,  one  would  conclude  that 
the  gap  has  both  increased  and  decreased.  In  absolute  terms,  farm  workers  have 
probably  improved  their  position,  but  relatively  they  have  lost  ground. 

The  seasonal  farmworker  realizes  a low  annual  income.  The  1967  statis- 
tical report  on  the  hired  farm  working  force  indicates  that  those  migratory 
farmworkers  who  had  the  highest,  average  number  of  days  employment,  240  days, 
realized  an  average  annual  income  of  $2,824,  [14]  which  places  them  in  or  on 
the  margin  of  poverty  unless  this  income  is  supplemented  by  the  earnings  of 
other  members  of  the  family. 

Implications  and  Priorities  of  the  Present  Situation 

In  this  discussion  the  present  situation  is  considered  to  be  5 to  7 years 
ahead,  while  the  future  includes  a time  horizon  of  15  to  20  years.  The  order 
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in  which  the  implications  are  discussed  is  suggested  as  a possible  set  of 
priorities.  No  optimum  properties  are  attributed  to  this  ordering  of 
considerations. 

Industry 

The  fruit  and  vegetable  industry  is  well  aware  of  its  needs  for  seasonal 
labor.  Rapid  technological  progress  has  not  induced  the  producers  to  disband 
labor  recruitment  organizations.  The  producers  recognize  that  substantial 
numbers  of  seasonal  workers  will  have  to  be  recruited  and  employed  if  the 
present  volume  of  fruit  and  vegetable  production  is  to  be  maintained,  even 
though  each  year  additional  fruit  crops  are  being  added  to  the  list  of  fruits 
that  can  be  harvested  mechanically. 

Previous  reports  in  this  series  indicate  that  the  development  of  trees 
or  plants  with  characteristics  suitable  for  mechanical  harvesting  is  frequently 
a time  consuming  proces^,  If  the  final  product  is  to  be  modified,  time  will 
be  required  to  determine  market  acceptability.  Thus,  for  the  present  the 
problem  of  first  priority  is  that  of  obtaining  adequate  supplies  of  seasonal 
labor  to  perform  the  many  hand  labor  tasks  involved  in  fruit  and  vegetable 
production  and  harvest, 

But  this  is  only  part  of  the  first  implication;  the  recruitment  of 
seasonal  labor  must  be  carried  out  in  a context  that  is  changing.  The  circum- 
stances and  conditions  with  which  present  patterns  of  meeting  seasonal  labor 
needs  are  in  accord  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  prevail  in  the  future  [9],  As 
indicated  previously,  many  fruit  and  vegetable  producers  have  changed  their 
labor  recruitment  and  labor  management  procedures  to  bring  them  into  accord 
with  the  evolving  labor  supply  situation. 

Recognition  that  technology  is  a variable  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
industry  is  essential  if  control  is  to  be  exercised.  But  that  ability  to 
generate  and  proliferate  technology  that  will  enable  the  industry  to  meet  the 
changing  situation  is  contingent  upon  the  development  of  the  appropriate  mix 
of  public  and  private  efforts  and  the  appropriate  interest  of  all  sectors  of 
the  industry— producers,  marketing  firms,  processors,  and  farm  equipment 
manufacturers.  Recognition  of  this  interrelationship  of  interests  was  clearly 
expressed  by  Mr.  Crosby  of  the  National  Canners  Association  in  the  previous 
meeting  of  this  group  [2]. 

The  implications  of  supply  control— that  is,  supply  of  new  techno *ogy — 
are  very  interesting.  If  the  supply  of  new  technology  Is  a variable  that  is 
substantially  under  industry  control,  this  raises  the  question  of  structuring 
the  pattern  of  new  technology  forthcoming  so  as  to  minimize  regional  peak 
seasonal  labor  requirements.  It  raises  the  possibility  of  surveying  the  demand 
for  seasonal  labor  for  appropriately  defined  labor  market  areas  with  the  view 
of  identifying  those  crops  and  operations  that  contribute  most  to  the  season- 
ality of  labor  requirements.  Efforts  could  then  be  directed  toward  the 
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production  of  that  technology  which  would  contribute  most  to  the  stability 
ot  labor  requirements  in  the  region. 

Following  this  approach  would  require  the  balancing  of  interests  of 
producers  among  crops  and  among  regions.  It  would  also  require  the  balancing 
of  present  needs  with  future  needs.  It  would  be  appropriate  to  evaluate  the 
expected  long-run  impact  of  progress  in  the  development  of  new  technology  on 
production. 

Wage  rates  in  fruit  and  vegetable  production  are  likely  to  move  upward 
as  fast  currently  and  in  the  years  immediately  ahead  as  in  the  past.  Hourly 
fc,,°e  rates  in  agriculture  have  increased  substantially  in  the  past  decade  and 
,ie  standards  of  employment  have  also  improved;  yet,  the  gap  between  farm  and 
nonfarm  terms  of  employment  has  not  been  substantially  reduced.  The  pressure 
to  raise  farm  wage  rates  that  originates  in  farm-nonfarm  comparisons  does 
not  appear  to  be  declining  currently.  Further,  the  public  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  seasonal  farm  workers  is  increasingly  focusing  attention  on  annual 
incomes.  As  noted  above,  data  with  respect  to  annual  incomes  realized 
indicate  that  the  average  professional  migratory  farm  worker  is  in  or  on  the 
margin  of  poverty, 

I have  the  impression  that  implications  with  respect  to  annual  earnings 
is  not  completely  recognized  by  the  fruit  and  vegetable  industry.  In  discussing 
earnings  of  fruit  and  vegetable  harvest  workers,  it  is  common  for  spokesmen 
for  the  industry  to  cite  the  hourly  earnings  of  such  workers  as  evidence  that 
a relatively  high  wage  is  paid.  It  is  sometimes  argued  that  other  industries 
are  not  held  accountable  for  the  level  of  living  achieved  by  their  workers 
during  the  off  season.  They  cite  nonfarm  industries  with  irregular  employment 
patterns  and  the  relatively  good  public  image  that  they  retain. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  I have  noted  previously,  fruit  and  vegetable 
producers  in  a number  of  states  have  recognized  that  the  supply  situation  with 
respect  to  seasonal  labor  has  changed  substantially.  Such  employers  have 
recognized  that  high  wage  rates  per  hour  are  only  one  of  several  items  necessary 
to  attract  workers.  They  have  developed  pay  schedules  that  permit  the  seasonal 
worker  to  earn  relatively  h*gh  hourly  earnings  (averaging  over  $2  per  hour  in 
1967)  and  have  combined  this  with  efforts  to  expand  annual  employment.  Some 
of  these  growers  voluntarily  cover  their  workers  under  unemployment  Insurance. 

Grower  members  of  such  associations  have  also  supported  the  development 
and  application  of  modern  labor  management  procedures  to  seasonal  farm 
employment.  Their  employment  policies  are  a movement  away  from  a casual 
employer-employee  relationship  toward  a more  continuing  and  structured 
relationship  [3], 

I have  mentioned  producers  associations  with  reference  to  decasual ization 
of  farm  work,  but  I would  not  argue  that  this  type  of  organization  Is  the 
optimum  means  of  facing  the  issue  of  decasualization.  In  fact,  It  Is  not  even 
certain  that  the  Issue  of  decasual ization  needs  to  be  faced  immediately.  It 
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would  be  quite  possible  for  the  fruit  and  vegetable  industry  to  ignore  most 
of  the  implications  of  the  present  set  of  trends  as  here  described.  It  might 
use  such  influence  as  it  can  generate  to  secure  government  assistance  in 
retaining  a special  labor  supply  for  seasonal  work  in  fruits  and  vegetables. 

The  industry  could  acknowledge  that  a production  cut  back  Is  necessary  to  get 
higher  product  prices  that  would  enable  it  to  compete  for  labor.  The  industry 
could  recruit  more  seasonal  workers  from  among  those  Individuals  who  do  not 
want  full  year  employment.  No  doubt  a residual  of  Individuals  who  presently 
perform  seasonal  farm  work  would  be  available  for  some  years.  As  the  casual 
labor  supply  dwindles,  the  production  could  be  cut  back  In  those  crops  that 
do  not  yield  to  mechanization.  The  acreage  of  those  that  are  mechanized  would 
expand. 

The  problem  that  is  implied  ir  the  present  situation  Is  that  of  discover- 
ing those  organizational  structures  that  will  enable  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
industry  to  compete  for  workers  within  the  constraints  of  the  labor  market, 
recognizing  at  the  same  time  that  the  labor  requirements  of  the  industry  are 
changing  in  quantity  and  quality,  Likewise  the  terms  of  employment  that  must 
be  offered  to  attract  workers  are  changing--becoming  more  expensive  and 
complex  each  year,  The  appropriate  organizational  structures  are  those  that 
will  encourage  fruit  and  vegetable  producers  to  organize  and  operate  efficient 
producing  units  and  will  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  .workers  to  realize 
their  goals. 

Finding  the  suitable  structure  Is  complicated  by  difference  among 
producers  In  terms  of  size,  financing,  crop  potentials,  etc.  Difference  among 
producers  is  matched  by  difference  among  the  individuals  that  make  up  the 
seasonal  farm  labor  supply,  ranging  from  the  professional  migratory  worker 
who  actively  follows  the  occupation  to  the  student  and  housewife  who  want  only 
part  of  the  year  employment,  to  the  marginal  worker  who  takes  seasonal  farm 
work  for  the  lack  of  any  other  alternative  to  the  newly  arrived  immigrant  who 
Is  doing  seasonal  farm  work  until  he  learns  the  language  and  gets  acquainted 
with  the  country  sufficiently  well  to  look  for  a nonfarm  job.  Recruiting 
from  this  diverse  group  Is  further  complicated  by  such  factors  as  the  increased 
militancy  of  the  poor  and  the  minority  groups,  and  the  relatively  high  levels 
of  unemployment  in  the  rural  areas. 

On  the  other  hand,  a part  of  the 'several  hundred  thousand  Mexicans 
admitted  as  immigrants  to  the  United  States  are  currently  in  the  seasonal  farm 
labor  force  [10],  Some  of  these  migrate  to  the  U.S.  seasonally  to  work  on 
farms.  Others  live  near  the  border  and  commute  daily  [8];  others  have  chosen 
to  reside  here  permanently.  Probably  a major  proportion  of  these  immigrants 
are  leaving  agriculture  for  nonfarm  occupations.  The  fruit  and  vegetable 
Industry  has  an  Important  Interest  in  encouraging  these  immigrants  to  continue 
in  agricultural  work.  No  doubt  the  rate  at  which  these  workers  will  leave 
seasonal  farm  work  and  other  agricultural  work  for  nonfarm  jobs  will  depend, 
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in  part,  upon  the  standards  of  employment  in  agricuUure  as  compared  to 
nonagriculture. 

Government 

It  would  seem  that  in  the  present  situation  first  priority  in  government 
policies  and  programs  is  to  give  conscientious  attention  to  the  manpower  needs 
of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  industry  in  a manner  consistent  with  the  proposition 
that  the  manpower  policy  appropriate  for  agriculture  should  not  in  objective 
be  different  from  national  manpower  policy.  If  this  proposition  is  accepted 
then  it  is  appropriate:  (1)  for  farm  labor  to  be  included  under  social 

legislation  such  as  unemployment  insurance  and  labor  relations  legislation; 

(2)  for  manpower  training  and  development  programs  to  apply  fully  to  farm 
labor;  and  (3)  to  provide  expanded  employment  opportunities  in  rural  areas  [6]. 

Robert  Goodwin,  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  Administrator,  in  commenting 
on  the  1965  National  Rural  Manpower  Conference  gave  expression  to  this  orienta- 
tion of  manpower  policy,  He  said: 

This  conference  offers  a turning  point  in  the  employment 
service  operation,  The  agenda  for  this  meeting  differs  in  several 
respects  from  those  of  past  years,  I believe  that  it  truly  reflects 
the  aim  which  we  have  had  for  the  past  several  years  to  expand  our 
programs  from  their  agricultural  orientation  to  a broader  approach 
which  includes  agriculture  and  its  workers  but  also  includes  all 
other  industries  and  workers  , , , , [16], 

It  is  obvious  that  the  welfare  of  the  seasonal  farm  worker  as  well  as 
the  nonfarm  residents  of  the  rural  community  is  enhanced  by  increases  in 
employment  opportunities  in  rural  areas.  To  the  extent  that  seasonal  farm 
workers  face  increased  nonfarm  employment  opportunities,  it  is  going  to  be 
more  difficult  to  recruit  them  for  farm  work  whether  for  local  or  distant 
farms.  This  is  likely  to  be  the  case  if  employment  standards  in  seasonal 
farm  work  tend  to  continue  to  fall  behind  in  the  upward  movement  that  char- 
acterizes nonfarm  employment. 

The  somewhat  conflicting  interests  of  the  seasonal  farm  worker  and  the 
fruit  and  vegetable  industry  present  the  relevant  government  agencies  with 
an  interesting  challenge.  On  one  hand,  the  enhancement  of  the  welfare  of  the 
workers  calls  for  manpower  training  opportunities  and  expansion  of  job 
opportunities.  On  the  other  hand,  the  price  and  marketing  situation  faced  by 
the  bulk  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  industry  does  not  suggest  that  the  costs 
of  increased  standards  of  employment  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  industry 
could  be  easily  passed  along  to  the  consumer,  and  at  the  same  time  retain  our 
position  in  international  markets. 

One  broad  approach  to  this  situation  that  might  be  considered  currently 
is  that  of  concentrating  on  programs  to  utilize  the  available  labor  force  more 
efficiently.  While  pressure  to  increase  wage  rates  will  continue,  it  is 
questionable  whether  concessions  in  this  area  are  likely  to  be  sufficient  to 
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retain  seasonal  labor  supplies  of  adequate  quantity  and  quality.  It  is 
probably  that  more  attention  and  imagination  will  be  necessary  in  the  area 
of  increasing  the  amount  of  farm  and  nonfarm  employment  realized  annually  by 
the  workers,  Equally  important  is  a more  extensive  application  of  modern 
labor  management  to  the  recruitment  and  supervision  of  the  seasonal  worker. 

To  encourage  cooperative  efforts  among  fruit  and  vegetable  producers 
the  government  might  provide  an  incentive  for  those  growers  and  groups  of 
growers  who  undertake  programs  to  enhance  the  annual  employment  of  their  work 
force.  For  example,  let  us  assume  for  a moment  that  all  farm  workers  were 
covered  under  unemployment  insurance.  Contributions  to  unemployment  insurance 
fund  could  be  on  a sliding  scale  related  to  the  success  of  cooperative  efforts 
to  expand  annual  employment  realized  by  the  workers.  Alternatively,  coopera- 
tive efforts  to  use  the  available  labor  more  efficiently  might  be  encouraged 
by  a government  subsidy.  No  doubt  one  could  construct  a variety  of  possible 
approaches,  but  it  might  be  more  useful  to  attempt  some  experimentation. 

An  additional  comment  might  be  made  with  respect  to  present  government 
programs.  Special  programs  for  migratory  workers  such  as  housing,  health  and 
education,  annual  worker  plans,  etc,,  must  have  a short  life  or  fade  into  more 
general  programs  of  housing,  health,  manpower  training,  etc.,  if  seasonal  farm 
labor  is  not  to  be  sheltered  from  the  generally  rising  standards  of  employment 
in  the  economy. 

Future 

One  of  the  most  perceptive  statements  about  the  future  that  applies  quite 
appropriately  to  our  present  look  at  the  future  was  made  a little  more  than 
a half-century  ago  in  discussing  the  problem  of  seasonal  hand  labor  in  sugar 
beet  production,  A writer  in  the  1904  report  on  progress  in  the  sugar  beet 
industry  observed: 

In  this  country  we  are  devoted  to  the  production  and  use  of 
labor-saving  machinery.  Our  tendency  has  been  away  from  rather  than 
toward  hand  labor.  In  those  old  countries  the  farmer  and  every 
member  of  his  family  were  workers  in  the  beet  field.  Here  the 
farmer  and  the  hired  men  do  the  work;  the  children  attend  public 
schools  and  colleges.  Our  farmers  and  hired  hands  not  only  do  the 
work  on  the  farm,  but  as  a rule  they  do  it  with  labor-saving 
implements,  the  main  point  being  to  eliminate  every  form  of 
drudgery  . ...  [15]. 

Of  course,  we  resolved  this  problem  in  the  past  by  importing,  so  to 
speak,  our  labor  supply  to  perform  the  seasonal  hand  labor  tasks.  It  came 
to  be  widely  believed  that  only  foreigners  would  do  the  arduous  handwork  of 
labor-intensive  crops. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  presently  we  are  at?  the  stage  of  rejecting  the 
notion  that  we  should  import  our  seasonal  labor  supply.  It  is  being  suggested 
that  the  fruit  and  vegetable  Industry  compete  with  other  industries  in  the 
open  market  for  labor.  At  the  same  time,  the  reservoirs  of  seasonal  labor 
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are  the  subject  of  manpower  development  programs  that  will  ultimately  result 
in  part  of  that  labor  supply  moving  out  of  the  seasonal  farm  labor  work.  In 
looking  to  the  future  it  is  probably  safe  to  assume  that  we  have  permanently 
turned  away  from  programs  of  importing  foreign  labor  to  work  in  fruit  and 
vegetable  production  [14],  It  is  also  safe  to  assume  that  in  the  future  as 
in  the  past  there  will  be  a genuine  interest  in  minimizing  drudgery. 

With  regard  to  government  manpower  policies  and  programs,  it  is  expected 
that  the  human  resource  development  orientation  will  continue  [1],  Given  the 
potential  for  developing  new  technology  that  exists  and  the  international 
trade  implications  of  differences  in  costs  of  production  in  the  various 
countries,  a variety  of  alternatives  are  possible.  In  considering  future 
implications  for  industry  and  government,  one  can  be  only  somewhat  suggestive. 
Industry 

The  fruit  and  vegetable  industry  has  been  substituting  capital  for  labor 
at  a relatively  rapid  rate,  This  substitution  has  occurred  because  it  has 
been  profitable,  In  part,  it  has  also  been  an  effort  to  reduce  uncertainty 
with  regard  to  labor  supply,  which  is  one  aspect  of  labor  cost.  The  substitu- 
tion has  occurred  essentially  because  the  cost  of  labor  has  risen  more  than 
the  cost  of  substitutable  capital. 

If  supply-price  of  labor  continues  to  increase  faster  than  that  of 
capital,  the  substitution  of  capital  for  labor  will  continue  unabated.  But 
in  the  long  run,  being  considered  here,  the  decision  with  respect  to  sub- 
stituting capital  for  labor  is  not  merely  one  of  comparing  price-cost  ratios 
for  alternative  methods  of  production.  The  industry,  if  it  acts  rationally, 
will  consider  the  cost  of  developing  new  technology  and  the  probable  impact 
of  new  technology  on  profits  in  the  industry.  That  is  a complex  process. 

Yet  even  with  less  than  perfect  information  about  the  future  values  of  such 
variables  as  wage  rates,  fringe  benefits,  probability  of  successful  research, 
etc.,  it  is  likely  that  an  intensive  program  to  develop  and  to  utilize  new 
technology  would  be  warranted.  It  is  probably  safe  to  assume  that  socio- 
economic forces  will  make  labor-saving  technology  even  more  economic  in  the 
two  decades  ahead  than  currently. 

If  the  direction  and  intensity  of  the  socio-economic  forces  continue, 
it  would  seem  to  place  a premium  on  efforts  to  decasualize  the  employment  of 
seasonal  labor  in  fruit  and  vegetable  production  and  harvest,  I suggested 
previously  that  decasualization  might  not  be  crucial  in  the  immediate  present 
or  near  future.  But  it  seems  reasonable  to  me  that  some  form  of  decasualiza- 
tion will  have  widespread  support  in  perhaps  15  years. 

We  can  highlight  the  difference  between  a systematic  decasualized  labor 
recruitment  and  the  casual  methods  that  currently  exist  by  reference  to  an 
analogy  with  irrigation.  When  water  is  very  cheap  and  can  be  wasted  without 
cost,  it  can  be  applied  crudely,  flooding  the  field  with  enough  to  cover  even 


the  highest  points.  When  water  is  expensive  and  excessive  applications 
reduce  yields,  it  becomes  economic  to  apply  it  precisely  with  respect  to 
location  and  quantity.  In  the  operation  of  the  casual  labor  market,  labor 
tends  to  flow  into  the  area  of  employment  without  any  precise  relationship 
to  actual  labor  requirements.  Time  lost  by  workers  because  of  inefficiently 
matching  workers  with  jobs  does  not  receive  much  attention.  If  lost  time 
becomes  a part  of  the  labor  cost,  it  will  become  more  economical  to  match 
worker  and  job  more  precisely.  I am  expecting  that  in  the  future  much  more 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  annual  income  realized  by  farm  workers,  which 
will  focus  more  attention  to  time  lost  in  seeking  work.  On  the  other  hand, 
matching  workers  and  jobs  more  precisely  will  also  require  of  the  worker  a 
more  than  casual  attitude  toward  the  job. 

Even  under  the  most  efficient  methods  of  matching  workers  and  jobs  and 
the  most  efficient  methods  of  shifting  workers  from  region  to  region  with  a 
minimum  loss  of  time,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  provide  full  year  employment 
for  all  workers  employed  at  the  peak  of  the  season.  This  is  the  case  for  the 
country  as  a whole  and  it  is  also  true  for  most  states  and  smaller  areas. 

Unless  the  number  of  workers  that  are  needed  at  the  peak  of  the  season  can  be 
reduced  dramatically  there  are  likely  to  be  many  seasonal  workers  who  do  not 
realize  the  amount  of  employment  desired  and  needed.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
noted  previously,  each  year  an  increasing  proportion  of  those  who  do  farm  work 
for  hire  are  not  seeking  full  year  employment.  There  may  be  opportunities 
for  recruiting  more  seasonal  farm  workers  from  among  this  group--particularly 
among  the  youth. 

Thus,  the  long  term  implications  of  the  manpower  situation  facing  the 
fruit  and  vegetable  industry  are  complex.  The  socio-economic  forces  are 
discouraging  the  continuation  of  migratory  labor.  Manpower  development  programs 
are  seeking  to  increase  nonfarm  employment  opportunities  for  the  seasonal  farm 
worker.  rhe  hired  farm  labor  supply  is  increasingly  made  up  of  persons  who  do 
not  seek  full  year  employment.  There  is  substantial  rural  unemployment,  but 
pressures  to  increase  farm  wages  are  brisk.  Finally,  product  prices  and 
international  competition  do  not  offer  easy  avenues  of  adjustment. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  implications  of  this  set  of  circumstances 
lie  in:  (1)  areas  of  labor  recruitment  and  management;  and  (2)  the  intensive 
development  of  technology  that  will  reduce  costs  and  seasonality  of  employment 
in  the  industry. 

Government 

In  looking  to  the  future  it  seems  reasonable  to  expect  a continuation 
of  public  support  for  efforts  to  improve  the  welfare  of  the  seasonal  farm 
worker.  It  is  probable  that  the  seasonal  farm  worker  will  be  brought  under 
unemployment  insurance  programs  and  that  collective  bargaining  legislation  of 
some  type  will  be  adapted  to  agriculture.  Beyond  these  expected  developments, 
there  are  a wide  range  of  implications  for  government  policies  and  programs. 
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Rational  development  of  public  policies  and  programs  will  require  some 
kind  of  agreement  on  goals  with  respect  to  the  fruit  and  vegetable  industry. 

It  will  also  require  consideration  of  the  interrelationships  of  goals  and 
means  of  achieving  these  goals. 

If  one  of  the  goals  of  public  policy  with  respect  to  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  industry  is  the  continued  expansion  of  the  industry  and  improvement 
of  its  competitive  position  in  the  international  market,  programs  that  result 
in  price  increases  will  be  of  limited  attractiveness. 

If  the  goal  of  public  policy  were  exclusively  that  of  raising  the 
standards  of  employment  in  fruit  and  vegetable  production,  then  efforts  to 
increase  minimum  wages,  provide  unemployment  insurance  coverage,  etc.,  would 
receive  first  attention.  The  impact  of  higher  cost  on  output  and  prices  could 
be  ignored.  The  declines  in  exports  could  be  ignored,  as  could  be  increased 
imports  into  U.S.  markets  in  response  to  higher  prices. 

If  the  public  goals  include  the  improvement  in  the  welfare  of  seasonal 
farm  workers  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  industry,  maintaining  our  position 
in  international  markets  and  reducing  rural  poverty,  then  a more  complex  set 
of  programs  is  likeiy  to  be  appropriate.  Such  a set  of  goals  would  suggest 
a comprehensive  long-term  program.  Such  a program  would  include  efforts  to 
increase  the  efficiency  with  which  workers  and  jobs  are  matched.  Industry 
would  be  encouraged  to  develop  labor  recruitment  and  management  procedures 
that  improve  its  ability  to  compete  for  labor.  The  employment  of  students, 
housewives,  and  others  who  do  not  want  full  year  employment  for  seasonal  farm 
work  would  be  encouraged. 

However,  if  the  fruit  and  vegetable  industry  is  to  continue  to  supply 
domestic  markets  and  maintain  its  position  in  international  markets,  and 
provide  for  a rising  standard  of  employment  for  the  labor  force  employed,  then 
the  factor  of  most  fundamental  importance  in  the  long-run  future  is  a brisk 
flow  of  new  technology.  New  technology  will  permit  lower  cost  of  production 
with  higher  wage  levels  and  reduced  seasonality  of  employment.  At  the  same 
time  real  enhancement  in  the  welfare  of  the  seasonal  farm  worker  who  is 
displaced  by  new  technology  calls  for  a new  and  better  job— that  is,  expanded 
employment  opportunities, 

finally,  it  might  be  noted  that  a genuine  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
farm  workers  as  well  as  an  awareness  of  the  political  and  social  climate 
suggests  that  efforts  to  develop  new  technology  for  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
industry  must  be  accompanied  by  equally  serious  efforts  to  meet  the  social 
and  economic  problems  that  accompany  technological  progress  if  public  agencies 
such  as  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  and  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  are  to  cooperate  in  such  efforts. 
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PREFACE 


This  is  the  third  in  a series  of  three  publications  emanating  from  a 
nationwide  project  on  the  Manpower  Implications  of  Mechanization  in  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Harvesting.  The  project,  designed  in  three  phases,  has  the 
following  general  objectives:' 

I.  To  present  technological  information  on  all  aspects  of  fruit 
and  vegetable  harvesting. 

II.  To  assess  the  implications  fruit  and  vegetable  mechanization 
will  have  on  manpower,  the  industry,  the  consumer,  and  the 
public, 

III,  To  assimilate  and  analyze  material  presented  in  fulfillment 
of  the  first  two  objectives  and  to  present  conclusions  and 
recotmendations  dealing  with  the  nature  anu  priority  of 
policies,  programs,  and  research. 

Each  of  the  above  objectives  are  dealt  with  in  the  respective  project  phase 
and  culminate  with  the  appropriate  publication  as  follows: 

T'luit  and  Vegetable  HaAve*t  Mechanization,  Technological 

Implication* . Rural  Manpower  Center  Report  No.  16. 

fnuit  and  Vegetable  HasiveAt  Mechanization,  Manpower  Implication* , 

Rural  Manpower  Center  Report  No,  17. 

Tnait  and  Vegetable  HaAve&t  Mechanization,  Policy  Implication*. 

Rural  Manpower  Center  Report  No,  18, 

To  provide  continuity  between  Phase  I,  the  technology  phase,  and  Phase 
II,  the  manpower  phase,  a Task  Force  on  Technology  was  established.  This 
Task  Force  met  and  presented  papers  in  Phases  I and  II.  To  provide  similar 
continuity  between  Phase  II  and  III,  a Task  Force  on  Manpower  was  established. 
Thu  Task  Force  on  Manpower  was  charged  with  the  task  of  assessing  and 
extending  the  evaluation  of  Phase  II,  the  manpower  phase  into  Phase  III,  the 
policy  phase.  The  Task  Force  on  Manpower  includes  Nicolaas  G.  M.  Luykx, 

Robert  C.  McElroy,  James  C.  Nix,  Daniel  W,  Sturt,  and  Maurice  E,  Voland. 

The  Task  Force  members  responsible  for  this  report  drew  heavily  upon  the 
previous  publications  but  also  drew  upon  their  own  unique  backgrounds  and 
experiences  in  compiling  the  recommendations. 

The  Task  Force  wishes  tz  acknowledge  the  contributions  made  by  the 
special  consultants  they  called  upon  to  assist  in  this  task,  Stanley  M.  Knebel 
of  the  Farm  Labor  and  Rural  Manpower  Service  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Labor,  and  Frank  Bobbitt  of  the  Department  of  Vocational  Education, 

Michigan  State  University. 

The  editors  wish  to  acknowledge  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  for 
financial  support  and  the  Rural  Manpower  Center,  Departments  of  Agricultural 
Engineering  and  Agricultural  Economics,  all  of  Michigan  State  University  for 
providing  personnel  and  services  for  the  project. 


While  the  work  of  this  volume  reflects  the  thinking  of  the  entire  Task 
Force,  the  final  decision  on  form  and  content  have  been  made  by  the  Task 
Force  Chairman,  Maurice  E.  Voland,  and  the  editors  for  this  series.  The 
viewpoints  and  recommendations  found  in  this  report  are  those  of  the  Task 
Force  members  and  do  not  necessarily  represent  the  official  positions  of  their 
respective  agencies  or  institutions, 

Michigan  State  University  B,  F.  Cargill 

December,  1970  G.  E.  Rossmi Her 
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PERSPECTIVE 
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PERSPECTIVE 

The  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Industries 

The  purpose  of  this  third  volume  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  harvest 
mechanization  series  is  to  present  the  conclusions  and  recommendations  dealing 
with  the  nature  and  priority  of  policies,  and  related  programs  and  research 
with  respect  to  manpower  problems  associated  with  the  continuing  mechanization 
of  fruit  and  vegetable  harvest. 

In  order  to  place  the  fruit  and  vegetable  industry  and  its  manpower  and 
economic  problems  in  perspective,  we  shall  review  some  of  the  relevant 
statistics  and  their  implications.  Specific  recommendations  emanating  from 
this  project  are  presented  in  Chapter  II  and  Chapter  III  contains 
recommendations  of  a broader  scope  relative  to  the  environment  in  which  the 
fruit  and  vegetable  industry  functions.  Fruit  and  vegetable  production  in 
1964  was  largely  concentrated  on  fewer  than  80,000  highly  specialized  farms 
producing  $2.2  billion  worth  or  80%  of  the  total  $2.7  billion  fruit  and 
vegetable  crop.  Production  is  concentrated  in  the  Pacific,  the  Southeast,  the 
Northeast,  and  the  Lake  States  regions.  In  1964-68  fruits  and  vegetables 
used  about  2 % of  the  total  U,  S.  crop  land  but  accounted  for  about  24%  of  the 
value  of  all  crops  and  11%  of  the  value  of  total  farm  output  [8], 

Recent  trends  in  fruit  and  vegetable  production  are  similar  to  those 
found  throughout  U,  S,  agriculture  and  include  a decline  in  the  number  of 
farms,  an  increase  in  farm  size,  and  increases  in  total  and  per  farm  output. 

In  addition,  acreage  declined  22%  for  fruits  and  14%  for  vegetables  between  the 
end  of  World  War  II  until  1964.  Since  1964  acreage  of  both  has  been 
increasing  [6].  Further,  advances  in  transportation,  marketing,  and  processing 
technology  coupled  with  a changing  price  and  cost  structure  have  caused 
geographic  specialization  to  occur,  promoted  the  growth  of  large-scale 
production  units,  and  increased  the  processing  utilization  proportion  of  the 
output. 

In  1964-68  an  annual  average  of  866,000,000  man-hours  of  labor  was  used 
in  fruit  and  vegetable  production.  This  labor  use  accounted  for  24%  of  all 
labor  used  in  crop  production  and  12%  of  total  farm  labor.  Due  to  the 
relatively  small  number  of  farm  units,  the-  seasonal  nature  of  production,  and 
the  high  labor  requirements,  particularly  during  harvest,  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  labor  force  is  largely  composed  of  seasonal  hired  labor.  Gavett 
indicates* 

In  the  1966  ERS  Pesticide  and  General  Farm  Survey,  55% 
of  the  labor  input  on  fruit  and  nut  farms  was  hired.  One -third 
of  the  total  labor  input  was  by  seasonal  hired  workers.  On 
vegetable  farms,  the  proportions  were  54%  hired  and  42%  by 
seasonal  hired.  With  over  half  of  the  labor  input  on  all  fruit 
and  vegetable  farms  being  hired  increases  in  wage  rates  and 
changes  in  labor  sources  and  availability  have  important 
consequences  for  these  inoustries  [8], 
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And,  as  Davis  points  out,  one  of  the  major  consequences  of  a relatively 
rapid  wage  increase  is  a substitution  of  capital  for  labor.  Between  1950  and 
1968  the  price  indices  of  both  labor  and  machinery  have  increased,  but  the 
rata  of  price  increase  for  labor  is  approximately  50%  faster  than  that  for 
farm  machinery.  This  change  in  the  price  relationships  between  these  2 
inputs  provides  an  economic  incentive  to  substitute  machinery  capital  and 
other  inputs  for  labor.  That  this  type  of  substitution  has  been  taking  place 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  since  1950  the  input  of  labor  in  agriculture  has 
declined  by  more  than  50%  while  the  input  of  power  and  machinery  has  increased 
more  than  1/3.  In  net  since  1950,  total  inputs  have  increased  by  11%  while 
'1  production  has  increased  by  42%.  The  above  figures  are  for  agricultural 
jduction  in  total,  Davis  goes  on  to  state: 

However,  I am  certain  that  if  the  data  were  available  for 
fruits  and  vegetables  over  this  period  of  time,  we  would  find 
that  the  capital -labor  substitution  has  lagged.  This  is 
particularly  true  for  fresh  vegetables  and  fruits  and  nuts.  This 
lag  has  been  caused  by  a number  of  factors  including:  (1)  the 
natural  characteristics  of  the  crops— a number  of  which  are  not 
amenable  to  mechanization;  and  (2)  the  availability  of  an  adequate 
supply  of  labor  at  a price  that  encouraged  the  use  of  substantial 
quantities  of  hand  and  stoop  labor.  The  machine-labor  cost 
relationships  have  not  provided  the  incentive  to  mechanize  many 
of  these  crops  [6], 

With  increased  labor  union  activities  and  with  the  increased  emphasis 
on  labor  legislation  at  the  national  and  state  levels,  including  such  items 
as  minimum  wage,  workmen's  compensation,  migrant  housing  quality  standards, 
and  the  like,  the  agricultural  labor  cost  package  will  inevitably  increase. 
Some  promising  results  from  the  stepped-up  research  and  development 
activities  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  mechanization  area  coupled  with  the 
increasing  labor  costs  provides  the  basis  for  potentially  profitable 
substitution  of  machinery  for  labor. 

A technology  map  in  the  form  of  Table  1 has  been  prepared  from  the 
estimates  presented  by  contributors  to  the  first  volume  and  from  unpublished 
projections  by  the  Economic  and  Statistical  Analysis  Division,  ERS,  USDA  [6], 
Columns  1 and  2 present  production  in  million  hundredweights  of  selected 
vegetables  and  fruits  during  the  1964-68  base  period  and  production 
projections  for  1975.  Columns  3 and  4 indicate  base  period  and  1975  projected 
acres;  columns  5 and  6 indicate  the  percentage  of  the  1968  crop  sold  as  fresh 
and  processed.  Columns  7 and  8 represent  the  best  estimates  by  scientists 
working  on  each  of  the  listed  crops  of  the  percent  of  the  crop  machine 
harvested  in  1968  and  their  projections  to  1975.  Columns  9 and  10  are 
estimates  by  these  same  scientists  of  the  hand  labor  to  machine  labor  ratio  in 
1968  and  projections  for  1975.  For  example  in  1968  one  man  with  mechanical 
harvesting  equipment  could  harvest  the  same  output  of  beans  as  could  250  men 
harvesting  by  hand.  In  1975  one  man  and  his  machines  are  expected  to 
substitute  for  300  men  using  hand  methods  in  harvesting  beans. 
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These  predictions  indicate  that  with  some  exceptions  mechanization  will 
be  technically  possible  for  almost  every  crop  listed,  and  that  substantial 
mechanization  will  have  been  innovated  in  the  production  of  most  fruits  and 
vegetables  by  1975.  Some  are  expected  to  be  100%  machine  harvested. 

As  can  be  seen  by  referring  to  Table  1 the  net  result  of  2 opposing 
forces  will  determine  the  labor  requirements  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
industry  in  1975.  The  first  is  a projected  increase  in  acreage  and  yield 
signaling  a greater  total  production  thus  requiring  a larger  amount  of  labor 
in  the  industry  assuming  no  change  in  labor  requirements  per  unit  of 
production.  The  second  is  the  projected  innovation  of  mechanical  technology 
reducing  labor  requirements  per  unit  of  production.  By  taking  into  account 
the  increase  in  projected  production,  the  projected  increase  in  percent  of 
crop  machine  harvested  and  the  hand  labor  to  machine  ratio  changes,  Table  2 
indicates  estimates  of  the  percent  of  the  1968  jobs  required  to  harvest 
selected  fruits  and  vegetables  in  1975.* 

Using  the  figures  thus  obtained  and  appfying  them  to  job  data  by  state 
and  by  crop  from  the  reports  of  the  U.  S.  Training  and  Employment  Service, 
projections  of  changes  in  the  number  of  jobs  available  by  state  in  1975  are 
shown  in  Table  3.** 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  results  in  Table  3 a reduction  of  approximately 
200,000  jobs  is  projected  from  the  1968  level  of  1,135,000  jobs  in  1968  by 
1975.  Some  analysts  have  projected  even  greater  displacement.  In  any  event, 
the  lost  jobs  represent  people  with  very  low  employability  in  other 
occupations.  If  present  trends  continue  the  5 states  in  which  10,000  or  more 
harvest  jobs  will  be  lost  are  California  (16,619),  Oregon  (47,742),  North 
Carolina  (34,939),  Michigan  (25,468),  and  Texas  (9,996),  According  to  these 
projections  the  3 crops  contributing  most  significantly  to  harvest  labor 
displacement  by  1975  will  be  grapes,  beans,  and  cucumbers. 


*The  calculation  procedure  is  as  follows:  the  data  by  crop  from  Table  1 
was  used  in  the  formula 


1975  Est.  Prodn. 
1964-68  Prodn. 


Proportion  of  Crop 
Mach.  Harvest  1975 
Froportion  of  Crop 
Mach.  Harvest  1968 


1975  Ratio  of  Mach. 
Labor/Hand  Labor 
1968  Ratio  of  Mach. 
Labor/Hand  Labor 


+ 


Proportion  of  Crop 
Hand  Harvested  1975 
Proportion  of  Crop  x 
Hand  Harvested  1968 


100 


**The  procedure  for  calculation  of  data  shown  in  Table  3 is  as  follows: 
the  percentages  in  Table  2 were  applied  to  peak  harvest  employment  of 
seasonal  hired  workers  by  state  and  by  crop  and  the  data  then  aggregated  by 
state  as  estimates  of  jobs  available  in  each  state  in  1975. 


Table  2.  Estimated  Percent  of  1968  Jobs  Required  to  Harvest 
Selected  Fruits  and  Vegetables  in  1975 

Crop 

Percent  of  1968  Jobs  Required  to 
Harvest  1975  Crop 

Beans 

18 

Carrots 

65 

Corn 

100 

Cucumbers 

18 

Lettuce 

59 

Onions 

62 

Peas 

100 

Potatoes 

55 

Tomatoes 

83 

All  Other  Vegetables 

112 

Apples 

116 

Cherries 

Tart 

21 

Sweet 

52 

Grapefruit 

108 

Grapes 

74 

Lemons 

106 

Oranges 

129 

Peaches 

85 

Pears 

110 

Strawberries 

98 

All  Other  Fruits  and  Nuts 

124 
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Table  3.  Jobs  by  States  in  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Harvest, 
1968  and  1975  With  Changes  in  Actual  Numbers 


1968 

State  (actual) 


TOTAL 

1,135,155 

Alabama 

10,055 

Arizona 

15,343 

Arkansas 

7,975 

California 

190,850 

Colorado 

10,796 

Connecticut 

970 

Delaware 

5,777 

Florida 

64,710 

Georgia 

8,033 

Idaho 

5,770 

Illinois 

8,968 

Indiana 

12,242 

Iowa 

1,115 

Kansas 

300 

Kentucky 

10,696 

Louisiana 

5,625 

Maine 

20,105 

Maryland 

11 ,696 

Massachusetts 

5,219 

Michigan 

95,166 

Minnesota 

2,122 

Missouri 

1 ,155 

Montana 

1,925 

Nebraska 

385 

New  Hampshire 

1 ,550 

New  Jersey 

•32,995 

New  Mexico 

2,250 

New  York 

34,841 

North  Carolina 

123,824 

North  Dakota 

2,350 

Ohio 

32,945 

Oklahoma 

7,175 

Oregon 

140,307 

Pennsylvania 

19,645 

Rhode  Island 

85 

South  Carolina 

30,130 

Tennessee 

24,733 

Texas 

53,920 

Utah 

5,131 

Vermont 

460 

Virginia 

26,499 

Washington 

91,780 

West  Virginia 

3,203 

Wisconsin 

13,487 

1975  CHANGE 

(projected)  1975,  + or  - 

— i 


940,876 

-194,279 

7,565 

- 2,490 

10,936 

- 4,407 

7,100 

875 

174,231 

- 16,619 

5,999 

- 4,797 

1 ,053 

+ 83 

4,823 

949 

67,990 

+ 3,280 

7,120 

913 

4,138 

- 1,632 

8,558 

- 410 

9,582 

- 2,660 

886 

229 

336 

+ 36 

10,130 

566 

4,638 

987 

13,287 

- 6,818 

8,639 

- 3,057 

6,107 

+ 888 

69,698 

- 25,468 

2,104 

18 

1,201 

+ 46 

1,188 

737 

226 

159 

1,776 

226 

31,698 

- 1,297 

1,555 

695 

27,883 

- 6,958 

88,885 

- 34,939 

1,293 

- 1,057 

26,010 

- 6,935 

10,200 

+ 3,025 

92,565 

- 47,742 

16,486 

- 3,159 

78 

7 

24,314 

- 5,816 

18,805 

- 5,928 

43,924 

- 9,996 

3,598 

- 1,533 

533 

+ 73 

24,448 

- 2,051 

89,906 

- 1,874 

3,461 

+ 258 

5,918 

- 7,569 
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Fruit  and  Vegetable  Harvest  Mechanization,  Technological  and  Manpower 
I mp  1 i c a t i ons~  ITe^i  ew 

The  contributors  to  the  first  2 volumes—  FahU  and  l fcgtfablt  HoAvtet 
Mechanization,  Technological  Implication*  and  Halt  and  Vegetable.  HctAvut 
Mechanization,  Manpower  Implication*— have  provided  the  Task  Force  with  a 
wealth  of  data,  information,  and  ideas  upon  which  to  base  the  recommendations 
that  follow.  To  provide  the  reader  of  this  volume  with  a sense  of  the 
material  presented  in  the  first  2 volumes  a quick  review  of  the  essence  of 
that  material  is  in  order. 

The  first  volume— Technological  ImpticationA —is  a categorical 
examination  of  the  state  of  engineering  and  horticulture  in  fruit  and 
vegetable  harvesting  and  related  production  and  processing  activities.  In 
addition,  predictions  are  made  as  to  the  extent  and  sophistication  of 
mechanical  harvest  of  each  crop  by  1975.  The  total  thrust  toward 
mechanization  includes  both  coordinated  and  individual  efforts  in  engineering, 
plant  breeding,  cultural  practices,  chemicals,  handling,  and  environmental 
control , 

The  inescapable  conclusion  is  that  of  a broad-gaged  effort  toward 
mechanization  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  industry.  This  technological 
revolution  is  precipitated  by  a host  of  economic,  social,  and  structural 
forces  including  increased  sophistication  in  the  engineering  and  biological 
sciences,  increased  numbers  of  fruit  and  vegetable  farm  units  of  a size 
capable  of  innovating  the  new  technology,  increasing  labor  costs,  social 
pressure  against  migrancy  as  a condition  of  livelihood,  and  a continuing 
national  goal  of  efficiency  in  food  production  resulting  in  low  food  costs  to 
consumers , 

But  rapid  mechanization  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  industry  turns  out  to 
be  a mixed  bag  of  rewards  and  penalties  and  creates  the  need  for  adjustment  by 
all  concerned— farmers , suppliers,  processors,  laborers,  and  even  consumers. 

Producers  must  make  economic  decisions  on  whether,  when,  and  how  to  mechanize. 

Geographic  distribution,  enterprise  mix,  and  size  of  firm  will  be  affected  by 

these  decisions.  Processors  must  adjust  to  new  varieties,  different  \ 

scheduling,  and  new  handling  techniques  associated  with  the  new  harvest 

technology.  The  work  force  will  bp  drastically  reduced  with  affected  workers 

forced  to  seek  alternate  employment.  Skill  levels  required  for  those 

remaining  will  be  sharply  increased.  And  the  consumer  will  be  forced  to  adapt 

to  new  shapes  and  sizes,  textures,  and  tastes.  If  the  consumer  really  wants 

the  kind  of  product  he  remembers  from  the  premechanization  era,  he  will 

probably  have  to  grow  his  own  or  buy  from  limited  supplies  at  extremely  high 

prices  [5], 

The  complexity  of  the  situation  and  the  scope  of  the  variables 
associated  with  adjustment  to  this  new  technology  is  pointed  out  by  Carl  W. 

Hall  as  follows: 
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It  is  a necessary  but  not  sufficient  condition  to  build 
or  have  basic  information  to  build  harvesters  for  mechanization 
of  many  fruit,  vegetable,  and  nut  products.  The  knowledge  and 
information  must  be  available  when  the  need  is  present  and  the 
industry  demands  mechanical  harvesters.  The  major  part  of  the 
production  of  fruit  and  vegetables  which  is  not  mechanized  is 
that  of  harvesting  and  handling.  Other  aspects  of  production- 
varieties,  chemicals,  cultural  practices,  environmental 
conditions,  manpower,  cost,  skill,  and  economics  are  all  very 
important.  But  it  must  be  emphasized  that  we  look  at  the  whole 
system  from  production  to  consumption  considering  not  only 
those  factors  internal  to  the  industry  but  external  as  well. 

The  international  situation  plays  a major  role  in  considering 
future  developments.  In  fact,  the  external  factors  over  which 
we  have  little  control  may  have  greater  influence  on  the  future 
developments  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  industry,  particularly 
mechanization,  than  the  internal  factors  over  which  we  have 
some  control  [9], 

The  second  volume— Manpower  Imptcoatcowa— presents  papers  authored  by 
professionals  representing  a variety  of  disciplines  including  the  physical, 
biological,  and  social  sciences  as  well  as  industry,  union,  and  government 
representatives.  While  manpower  was  the  focus,  exploration  of  its 
characteristics  carried  far  beyond  its  significance  merely  as  a factor  of 
production.  The  problems  associated  with  the  technological  situation,  the 
economic  situation,  and  the  manpower  situation,  and  the  various  public  and 
private  policy  aspects  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  industry  were  considered  in 
this  series  of  papers. 

Two  central  themes,  approached  from  different  angles,  appeared  as  focal 
issues  in  several  of  the  papers.  The  first  of  these  has  to  do  with  the 
concept  that  technological  invention  and  innovation  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
industry  is  in  an  era  of  rapid  and  profound  progress.  Technological  change  is 
occurring  so  fast,  in  fact,  that  the  direction  and  severity  of  the  economic 
and  social  consequences  of  its  innovation  have  not  been  fully  anticipated. 

Thus,  society  has  lagged  in  developing  policy  and  programs  to  provide  a smooth 
and  harmonious  economic  and  social  adjustment  to  the  wave  of  technological 
change.  Therefore,  many  of  the  participants  in  the  industry,  including  growers 
and  laborers,  consumers,  and  the  public  itself  have  been  caught  up  in 
situations  over  which  they  have  little  or  no  control.  Some  find  themselves 
suddenly  in  more  advantageous  positions,  but  the  greater  majority,  especially 
laborers  and  growers  who  for  various  reasons  are  unable  to  adjust,  find 
themselves  in  a much  worsened  and  continually  deteriorating  situation.  Thus, 
a central  issue  for  the  fruit  and  vegetable  industry  in  its  broadest  context 
including  all  participants,  is  how  to  adjust,  with  a minimum  deterioration  in 
the  welfare  position  of  those  participants,  to  the  technological  changes  which 
are  occurring  so  rapidly. 

The  second  dominant  theme  permeating  these  papers  observes  that  while 
the  focus  is  on  the  fruit  and  vegetable  industry,  the  problems  and  in  particular 
that  of  the  lagging  social  adjustment  to  technological  change  are  found 


throughout  the  various  sectors  of  the  economy  and  the  society.  The  fruit  and 
vegetable  industry  is  symptomatic  of  many  of  the  problems  facing  all  of 
agriculture  and  provides  a useful  analytical  arena  in  what  might  be  construed 
as  a case  study  of  problems  having  a much  wider  scope.  And  in  dealing  with 
the  fruit  and  vegetable  case  study,  the  analysis  must,  of  necessity,  because 
of  factual  interrelationships  and  linkages  with  other  sectors,  deal,  at  least 
to  some  extent,  in  this  broader  context.  Thus,  the  implications  derived  from 
the  analysis  definitely  have  a broader  application. 

For  example,  the  technological  revolution  occurring  presently  in  the 
fruit  and  vegetable  industry  is  a part  of  the  larger  set  of  technological 
changes  pervading  all  of  U.  S.  agriculture  during  the  past  3 decades.  It  is 
a contributor  to  the  larger  picture  which  has  provided  a loss  of  1,2  million 

farms  and  a decrease  of  2.8  million  farm  workers  in  U.  S.  agriculture  during 

the  past  decade.  Adjustments  occurring  in  the  economic  organization  and 
structure  of  American  agriculture  precipitated  in  part  by  technological 
change  have  resulted  in  low  returns  for  both  human  and  physical  resources  and 
a relatively  low  level  of  living  for  many  rural  residents.  Declining 
populations  in  rural  areas  have  had  an  adverse  effect  upon  the  per  capita  cost 
and  quality  of  rural  public  services.  Fewer  and  fewer  jobs  are  available  in 

agriculture,  and  the  farm  workers  who  attempt  to  remain  are  required  to  have 

higher  skill  levels  for  operating  and  maintaining  the  sophisticated  mechanical 
technology  in  today's  modern  agriculture.  Agricultural  laborers  leaving  the 
agricultural  work  force  and  migrating  to  the  city  many  times  find  they  do  not 
have  the  training  and  skills  necessary  to  hold  industrial  jobs  nor  the 
psychological  set  to  live  happily  in  the  urban  environment.  The  situation  thus 
created  provides  sustenance  to  the  argument  that  rural  America  is  the  spawning 
place  for  the  unrest  and  violence  in  urban  America  [17]. 

Interrelationships  Between  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Hired  Work  Force  and  Rural 
Manpower 

The  fact  that  technological  change  is  proceeding  relatively  rapidly  in 
the  fruit  and  vegetable  industry  draws  our  attention  strongly  to  the  manpower 
problems  thus  created.  These  manpower  problems,  although  found  in  greater 
concentration  and  intensity  now  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  sector,  are  present 
in  varying  degrees  throughout  agriculture. 

And  the  fate  of  rural  manpower  in  the  U.  S.  is  inextricably  interwoven 
with  the  fate  of  rural  areas  and  agriculture  in  general  as  the  rural  sector 
has  been  influenced  and  shaped  by  forces  predominately  beyond  its  control. 
Production  agriculture  has  been  enormously  efficient  in  the  micro-economic 
sense.  Each  year  fewer  people  and  resources  are  required  to  produce  the  food 
and  fiber  required  by  the  U.  S.  economy. 

In  1900  one  agricultural  worker  produced  enough  food  and  fiber  for  7 
persons.  Latest  estimates  by  the  USDA  indicate  that  today  1 worker  produces 
food  and  fiber  for  about  45  persons.  During  the  period  1950-69,  farm  output 
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in  the  U.  S.  increased  by  41%  while  farm  employment  decreased  by  53%.  These 
trends  are  expected  to  continue. 

Production  efficiency  in  the  agricultural  sector  has  exceeded  that  of 
the  industrial  sector.  The  application  of  science  and  technology  has  created 
the  illusion  of  the  great  American  success  story.  Massive  injections  of 
public  supported  research  combined  with  an  extensive  public  information 
program  have  paved  the  way  for  growers  to  adapt  the  latest  techniques  in 
improving  agricultural  efficiency.  Competition  among  the  3 million 
individual  growers  has  forced  early  and  rapid  adoption  of  new  technology. 

This  system  has  resulted  in  cheap  food,  the  ultimate  rationale  for  the  public 
investment,  the  ultimate  rationale  for  whatever  problems  may  have  occurred 
along  the  way.  In  fact,  food  is  cheap  in  that  the  American  consumer  eats  more 
in  higher  quality  food  for  a smaller  percentage  of  his  take  home  pay  than  do 
people  in  any  other  country  of  the  world. 

But  the  hand  that  rewards  also  penalizes.  Cheap  food  in  the  U.  S.  is 
more  expensive  than  the  average  consumer  realizes.  The  price  is  far  greater 
than  that  which  is  indicated  at  the  check-out  counter.  The  cost  of  cheap  food 
must  be  measured  in  terms  of  the  social  and  economic  costs  associated  with  the 
production  of  that  food. 

The  structure  and  institutional  framework  of  commercial  farming  is 
tending  toward  increasing  scale  and  modern  management  methods  generally 
characteristic  of  the  nonagricultural  sectors  of  society.  Inefficient 
producers  go  out  of  business,  and  obsolete  forms  of  labor  are  displaced. 

Rural  commu ni tT es  decay  as  populations  decline  and/or  have  less  to  spend  for 
goods  ano  services  as  a result  of  low  returns  to  all  resources  in  agriculture, 
particularly  the  human  resources.  Still  other  costs  of  cheap  food  are  the 
increasing  welfare  loads  and  the  urban  chaos  resulting  from  frustrated  rural 
migrants  seeking  to  find  their  place  in  life. 

The  application  of  agricultural  technology  to  the  harvesting  of  fruits 
and  vegetates  is  an  outstanding  example  of  the  changes  which  are  occurring— 
the  governmental  preoccupation  and  the  institutional  fabric  providing  an 
overbalanced  emphasis  on  technology-oriented  research;  productive  efficiency- 
oriented  education  programs  with  little  concern  for  the  quality  of  existence 
or  welfare  of  the  human  input;  the  farm  operators  striving  for  productive 
efficiency  in  each  individual  unit  and  some  failing;  each  member  of  society 
enjoying  the  cheap  food  payoff  but  at  the  same  time  burdened  by  the  social  and 
economic- costs  associated  with  the  human  exploitation  inherent  in  the  system. 
It  is  a typical  example  of  the  unbalanced  application  of  technology  in 
agriculture.  Through  ignoring  the  human  fallout  of  agricultural  technology, 
through  the  single-minded  objective  of  cheap  food  by  economically  and  socially 
unenlightened  citizenry  the  need  for  specific  policy  changes  are  brought  into 
focus. 
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It  is  against  this  background  that  the  public  policy  aspects  of  the 
dile«  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  industry's  manpower  resources  are  explored 
In  light  of  the  scope  of  the  problems  facing  the  fruit  and  vegetable  industry 
and  the  close  interaction  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  industry's  problems  with 
those  in  other  sectors  of  the  society,  the  Manpower  Task  Force  presumes  as  part 
of  its  responsibility  the  making  of  some  recommendations  having  much  wider 
ranging  effect  than  solely  upon  the?  fruit  and  vegetable  industry. 

The  following  Task  Force  recommendations  are  divided  into  2 groups. 

The  first  group  discusses  specific  issues  and  makes  recommendations  concerning 
the  employment  of  hired  farm  workers  in  fruit  and  vegetable  production  and  the 
employment  of  hired  farm  workers  generally  throughout  agriculture.  The  second 
group  of  issues  and  recommendations  relate  to  the  larger  topic  of  rural  manpower 
in  general  and  are  focused  on  research  and  policy  development  in  their 
broadest  sense. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The  Task  Force  finds  that  the  manpower  problems  in  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  industry  are  in  many  ways  synonymous  with  the  manpower  problems  of 
agriculture  in  general.  The  fact  that  the  fruit  and  vegetable  industry  uses  a 
large  portion  of  agriculture's  highly  seasonal  labor  force  and  is  presently 
undergoing  rapid  mechanization  draws  attention  to  the  intensified  manpower 
problems  in  this  industry  and  makes  it  a good  case  study  from  which  inferences 
can  be  drawn  to  the  broader  manpower  aspects  throughout  agriculture  and  the 
rural  sector. 

Thus,  the  recommendations  of  this  Task  Force  are  listed  without  priority 
in  Chapters  II  and  III.  The  recommendations  in  this  chapter  pertain  to  issues 
surrounding  the  employment  of  hired  farm  workers  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
industry  and  in  the  agricultural  sector.  These  recommendations  focus  on  such 
problems  as  the  seasonality  of  labor  demand,  low  incomes,  migration,  the  work 
environment,  the  loss  of  jobs  in  agriculture,  the  need  for  vocational 
training  both  for  future  jobs  in  agriculture  and  for  nonfarm  jobs,  and  the 
need  for  social  legislation  extending  protective  coverage  to  farm  labor. 
Recommendations  pertaining  to  the  broader  area  of  rural  manpower  are  presented 
in  Chapter  III, 

U 16  * zcomzndzd  that:  FARM  EMPLOYERS  IN  COOPERATION  WITH  THE  PUBLIC 
EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE  SH0ULP  TAKE  ACTIONS  NECESSARY  TO  RECRUIT,  RETaIN , AND 
EFFECTIVELY  UTILIZE  THE  SEASONAL  LABOR  SUPPLY  THAT  WILL  STILL  BE  NECESSARY 
VESPITE  MECHANIZATION  IN  THE  FRUIT  ANP  VEGETABLE  INDUSTRY, 

The  need  for  workers  can  never  be  eliminated  entirely  by  machines.  The 
replacement  of  workers  by  machines  involves  the  creation  of  new  jobs  as  it 
abolishes  old  ones  even  though  the  number  of  new  jobs  may  be  smaller.  Further, 
there  are  few  examples  of  instant  mechanization.  Even  after  completion  of  the 
harvesting  machinery,  the  development  of  plants  or  trees  suitable  for 
mechanical  harvest  is  frequently  a time-consuming  process.  If  cultural 
practices  must  be  changed  to  accommodate  mechanization,  that  too  requires 
time.  Finally,  the  technical  problems  of  mechanically  harvesting  some  easily 
damaged  fruits  and  vegetables  for  the  fresh  market  are  so  formidable  that 
their  solution  is  many  years  away,  and  there  is  no  certain  guarantee  that  they 
will  ever  Le  solved. 

For  these  reasons  there  will  continue  to  be  a need  for  seasonal  workers 
in  the  foreseeable  future,  although  the  number  needed  will  continue  to  decline. 
Despite  an  overall  surplus  of  farm  labor,  finding  workers  to  neet  the  seasonal 
shortages  associated  with  peak  harvest  demands  presents  difficult  problems  of 
recruiting  workers,  retaining  them,  and  using  them  with  economy  and  efficiency. 

Employers  have  an  obligation  to  use  workers  efficiently.  Studies  have 
shown  that  some  fruit  and  vegetable  pickers  average  far  fewer  hours  of  work 
per  day  or  week  than  would  be  expected.  Although  it  is  often  difficult  to 
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isolate  the  reason,  faulty  production  planning,  weather,  and  market  demand 
seem  to  be  at  least  partially  responsible.  Deficiencies  include  unreasonable 
delays  in  assigning  work,  shuttling  workers  back  and  forth  among  fields,  and 
failure  to  provide  transportation  and  equipment  when  and  where  needed.  In 
situations  where  some  farms  have  underemployed  workers  while  others  nearby  are 
short  of  labor,  worksharing  agreements  should  be  made  by  the  growers  and/or 
the  public  employment  service  [7]. 

If  present  trends  continue  the  farm  labor  force  of  the  future  will 
consist  of  a core  of  skilled  and  semi-skilled  men  operating  farm  machinery 
supplemented  seasonally  by  unskilled  manual  laborers,  mostly  local  housewives 
and  school-age  youths  with  a small  component  of  interstate  migrant  laborers  [1]. 
The  presert  government  policies  severely  restricting  importation  of  foreign 
workers  is  likely  to  continue  with  admissions  limited  to  a few  thousand 
annual ly. 

The  number  of  individuals  who  do  migratory  farm  work  is  now  at  an  all 
time  low  of  257,000  and  can  be  expected  to  decline  still  further  [13].  The 
mechanization  that  has  already  occurred  or  will  occur  in  the  next  few  years 
makes  it  increasingly  difficult  for  the  migrant  to  piece  together  enough  jobs 
to  provide  annual  earnings  even  at  their  present  meager  level.  Some  will 
escape  the  migratory  way  of  life  through  their  own  efforts  or  through  the 
assistance  of  the  various  public  and  private  agencies  concerned  about  their 
welfare.  Others  may  have  no  choice  but  to  remain  migrants.  For  their  benefit 
and  that  of  employers  dependent  on  migratory  labor  the  public  employment 
service  should  continue  to  operate  the  annual  worker  plan  and  improve  its 
efficiency.  Under  this  plan  efforts  are  made  to  arrange  successive  job 
referrals  for  the  migrants  to  minimize  periods  of  joblessness.  As  the  season 
progresses,  changes  in  schedules  are  arranged  where  needed  because  of 
unforeseen  changes  in  the  timing  of  crop  activities,  the  weather,  the  size  of 
the  crew,  etc. 

Housewives  and  students  already  outnumber  adult  males  in  the  hired  farm 
working  force.  Of  the  2,571,000  individuals  who  did  farm  work  in  1969, 

325,000  were  housewives  and  1,086,000  were  students  [13],  Increasing  reliance 
on  these  kinds  of  local  workers  is  almost  inevitable  for  several  reasons.  They 
live  within  commuting  distance  of  farms,  and  therefore,  their  employment  does 
not  entail  the  undesirable  social  and  economic  features  of  the  migrant  way  of 
life.  Further,  most  of  them  do  not  want  or  cannot  accept  year-around 
employment  which  dovetails  nicely  with  the  brevity  of  periods  of  high  seasonal 
activity  in  agriculture. 

If  progress  is  to  be  made  in  reducing  the  dependency  on  migrant  labor, 
new  sources  o local  labor  supplies  must  be  developed.  With  appropriate 
health  and  safety  standards  farm  work  provides  youth  an  opportunity  to  earn 
more  than  they  could  at  most  other  jobs  in  rural  Teas.  It  also  provides  job 
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training  at  the  occupational  entry  level  for  young  people  who  have  never  before 
had  a job. 

The  use  of  migratory  workers  will  probably  continue--al though  at  reduced 
levels  if  economic  progress  and  employment  growth  are  sufficient  to  maintain 
the  continued  adoption  and  use  of  technology--unless  there  is  a sincere 
national  commitment  and  a coordinated  effort  to  discontinue  our  migratory 
labor  system  through  the  development  of  a localized  seasonal  labor  supply 
based  on  housewives,  students,  and  other  young  adults  whose  husbands  and 
fathers  are  employed  in  nearby  industries. 

U u /^commanded  that:  AWITIOUM  STEPS  BE  TAKEN  BV  FARM  EMPLOYERS  TO 
CREATE  A MORE  POSITIl/E  WORK  ENVIRONMENT  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  WORKERS. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  the  environment  in  which  people  perform 
their  work  has  a great  deal  to  do  with  their  satisfaction  and  productivity. 

The  work  environment  deals  with  the  physical,  the  economic,  as  well  as  the 
emotional  conditions  in  which  work  is  performed.  Industrial  employers  have 
long  recognized  the  relationship  between  a positive  work  environment  and 
worker  productivity  and  satisfaction.  However,  farmers  who  employ  labor  have 
been  slow  relative  to  other  industrv  in  recognizing  environmental,  emotional, 
and  economic  needs  of  workers. 

Farm  employers  should  be  sensitive  to  the  working  and  living  conditions 
of  their  employees.  These  include  such  items  as  adequate  housing,  timely  and 
adequate  transportation,  field  sanitation  facilities,  equipment,  and 
mechanical  aids  to  reduce  the  physical  strain,  etc.  In  addition,  the  employer 
should  be  encouraged  to  learn  and  practice  sound  labor  management  principles. 

The  farmer  employer  is  too  often  not  conscious  of  the  impact  that  he  and  his 
supervisory  personnel  have  on  the  well-being  of  the  farm  employee.  It  is 
imperative  that  the  farmer  employer  and  his  supervisory  personnel  treat  the 
employees  as  "people"  rather  than  as  "objects".  If  this  consideration  is 
given,  most  of  the  human  relations  problems  in  employer-employee  relations 
will  disappear  [7,  16,  19], 

As  women  and  youth  continue  to  be  included  in  the  farm  labor  force » it  is 
imperative  that  work  assists  be  developed  and  implemented  as  rapidly  a; 
possible  for  then  to  perform  the  required  tasks  without  physical  strain.  It 
must  also  be  recognized  that  it  will  be  important  to  remove  excess  physical 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  employee  if  the  farmer  is  to  obtain  harvest  labor, 
primarily  women  and  youth,  in  a relatively  affluent  society. 

It  will  be  important  to  adopt  work  assist  mechanization  that  will  allow 
the  worker  to  ride  rather  than  walk  during  the  field  work  phase  of  fruit  and 
vegetable  harvest.  Further,  whether  in  the  field  or  in  the  headquarter 
sorting  and  packing  operation,  it  will  be  imperative  that  proper  and  adequate 
sanitary  facilities  are  present  and  available,  that  the  work  place  is  clean 
and  free  of  dust  and  offensive  odors  and  insects,  that  it  be  well  ventilated, 
temperature  controlled  and  adequately  lighted  for  the  job  at  hand. 
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In  addition  to  these  requirements,  adequate  work  breaks  should  be 
programmed  into  the  work  day  to  allow  for  continued  high  levels  of  performance 
on  the  part  of  workers.  The  length  and  timing  of  the  work  day  must  also  be 
adjusted  to  the  particular  needs  of  housewives  and  students.  If  the 
potential  work  force  is  women  there  may  need  to  be  some  provisions  for  child 
day  care  facilities,  either  sponsored  by  the  employer  or  by  the  community. 

It  Li  recommended  that:  THE  AGRICULTURAL  INDUSTRY,  FEDERAL,  STATE , AW V 
LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS , AND  LAND-GRANT  UNIVERSITIES  MAKE  A SINCERE  COMMITMENT  ANP 
A COORDINATE!?  EFFORT  TO  TERMINATE  THE  PRESENT  TYPE  OF  MIGRATORS  FARM  LABOR 
S/STEM  ANt?  THE  GROWER  ANt?  OTHER  RELATE!?  ASSOCIATIONS  IN  THE  INDUSTRY  TAKE  THE 
LEAD  IN  THIS  EFFORT. 

Despite  an  overall  surplus  of  unskilled  farm  labor  now  and  in  the  future, 
continued  localized  short-term  shortages  of  seasonal  farm  workers  are 
anticipated  associated  mostly  with  peak  harvest  demands  of  fruit  and  vegetable 
crops.  Some  shortages  of  higher  skill  year-around  farm  workers  will  also 
continue  to  occur  as  new  and  complex  technology  is  adopted. 

The  local  shortages  which  occur  within  the  context  of  an  overall 
redundancy  of  farm  labor  are  due  partly  to  the  reluctance  of  many  people  to 
accept  farm  jobs  because  of  low  wages,  lack  of  advancement  opportunities,  lack 
of  many  standard  social  protections  and  benefits,  and  the  low  social  status 
of  much  of  this  work. 

Another  basic  problem  is  the  seasonality  of  agricultural  labor 
requirements.  About  4/5  of  all  hired  farm  workers  are  employed  on  less  than 
a regular  basis,  many  of  them  for  very  short  periods  of  time.  In  fact,  the 
average  hired  farm  worker  had  only  78  days  of  farm  wage  work  in  1969,  and  1.1 
million  of  the  total  of  2.6  million  worked  less  than  25  days.  These  casual 
and  seasonal  workers  are,  however,  vitally  important  to  farmers  since  they 
work  during  crucial  periods  of  short  duration  at  harvest  and  other  times  of 
peak  labor  demand  which  can  mean  success  or  failure  for  the  farm  operation  [13], 

Sixty  percent  of  these  workers  in  1969  were  local  housewives  and  school 
youth  whose  voluntary  entry  into  and  exit  from  the  farm  labor  force  closely 
parallels  agriculture's  peak  seasonal  labor  requirements  [1J],  This  is  the 
most  hopeful  source  for  meeting  future  seasonal  peak  farm  needs. 

Migratory  workers,  those  who  travel  to  at  least  the  next  county  and 
remain  away  at  least  overnight,  are  a relatively  small  segment  (257,000  or 
about  10%)  of  the  hired  farm  work  force.  On  those  crops  and  farms  where  they 
are  concentrated,  however,  migrants  contribute  a much  more  significant  * 
proportion  of  the  work  force  and  under  the  current  organization  of  such  farms, 
migrants  perform  perhaps  the  most  crucial  role  in  the  production  process  by 
moving  as  they  do  to  fill  critical  and  fluctuating  seasonal  labor  demands. 
Despite  their  present  critical  role,  their  continuation  perpetuates  a class 
of  worker  whose  social  and  economic  conditions  are  among  the  lowest  in  the 
American  laboi  force. 
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It  u recommended  that:  METHODS  BE  PEt/ISEO  AND  IMPLEMEWTEP  8Y  THE 
RELEt/ANT  FEDERAL  AGEWCIES  (I.E.  AGRICULTURE,  LAB(?R,  HEW)  THAT  WILL  ASSURE  AW 
ADEQUATE  AND  STABLE  INCOME  FOR  HIRED  FARM  WORKERS  IN  THE  U.  S. 

Farm  income  has  traditionally  been  unstable  due,  in  part,  to  price 
fluctuations  for  farm  products  and  fluctuations  in  production,  both  in  the 
aggregate  and  on  individual  farm  units.  Returns  to  operators  and  their 
families  for  their  labor  and  investment  varies  widely  from  year  to  year. 

The  seasonal  nature  of  demand  for  many  farm  workers  has  resulted  in 
serious  income  instability  for  farm  workers  as  well.  Sixty  percent  of  the 
2.6  million  farm  workers  in  the  U.  S.  are  not  in  the  labor  force  during  much 
of  the  time  when  they  are  not  engaged  in  farm  work  [13].  For  these  workers 
whose  chief  activity  is  keeping  house  or  attending  school  seasonality  of  farm 
employment  fits  their  life  style  and  does  not  create  any  serious  hardship. 

Such  is  not  the  case  for  the  871,000  farm  workers  whose  chief  activity 
is  farm  wage  work  or  nonfarm  work  [13] . They  need  to  arrange  a work  sequence 
that  provides  full  employment,  and  they  are  seldom  able  to  do  so.  Work 
sequences  may  consist  of  a series  of  farm  jobs  or  farm  and  nonfarm  jobs.  Many 
migratory  farm  workers  are  a part  of  this  group. 

For  the  637,000  farm  workers  whose  chief  activity  was  farm  work  the 
average  number  of  days  of  employment  in  1968  was  220.  For  the  342,000  farm 
workers  whose  chief  activity  was  nonfarm  employment  the  average  nui..oer  of  days 
worked  was  228-a  slight  improvement  in  employment  stability.  Averages, 
however,  tend  to  be  misleading.  While  some  laborers  worked  nearly  full  time, 
others  worked  little  more  than  half  time.  And,  migratory  farm  laborers  worked 
an  average  of  78  days  at  farm  work  and  50  days  at  nonfarm  work  for  average 
annual  earnings  of  $1,732  in  1969  [13]. 

The  seasonality  and  intermittancy  of  employment  when  coupled  with 
erratic  wages  and  piece  rates  results  in  a degree  of  income  instability  for 
farm  workers  that  is  far  greater  than  that  of  other  wage  groups  in  the  economy. 
Federal  agencies  may  help  insure  adequate  and  stable  incomes  for  hired  farm 
workers  through  policies  designed  to:  (1)  increase  the  number  of  complementary 

nonfarm  jobs  for  farm  workers,  and  (2)  create  and  administer  a national 
welfare  system  including  income  maintenance  policies  such  as  the  Family 
Assistance  Program  in  such  a way  so  as  to  provide  equitable  access  by  needy 
farm  laborers  [19]. 

It  u recommended  that:  FARM  EMPLOYERS,  AGRI-BUSINESS,  NUN FARM  RURAL 
ENTERPRISES,  AND  RELEt/ANT  FEDERAL  AGENCIES  EXPLORE  METHODS  OF  INCREASING 
ANNUAL  INCOME  OF  FARM  WORKERS  By  COMBINING  COMPLEMENTARY  FARM  AND  NONFARM  JOBS, 

Thirty-seven  percent  of  all  workers  who  did  farm  wage  work  in  1969  also 
did  some  nonfarm  wage  work  [13].  Unfortunately,  little  is  known  about  the 
kinds  of  industries  and  occupations  where  farm  workers  find  supplementary 
employment  or  the  extent  of  migration  necessary  to  obtain  both,  farm  and 
nonfarm  jobs.  It  may  be  speculated  that  some  find  work  in  agri-business. 
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Others  might  be  unskilled  or  semi-skilled  job  holders  in  almost  any  industry 
with  concentrations  likely  to  be  found  in  the  public  sector— construction  and 
maintenance  of  parks,  highways,  and  other  public  facilities. 

Research  is  needed  to  determine  precisely  the  location  and  kinds  of 
occupations  in  industries  now  furnishing  employment  complementary  to  farm  work 
and  to  develop  information  about  other  potential  complementary  work  situations. 
Average  annual  earnings  of  workers  with  both  farm  and  nonfarm  employment  were 
nearly  twice  that  of  those  who  did  only  farm  wage  work  in  1969.  Finding 
additional  complementary  farm  and  nonfarm  jobs  would  be  desirable  both  to 
increase  the  annual  income  of  the  workers  and  to  have  them  available  for 
seasonal  farm  work.  However,  there  are  definite  limitations  on  complementary 
farm  and  nonfarm  work.  The  seasonal  peaks  for  most  agri-business  industries 
and  many  others  are  in  the  surrmer  and  fall,  exactly  at  the  time  when  seasonal 
workers  are  most  needed  in  agriculture.  There  are  other  problems  as  well,  such 
as  long  distances  between  the  sites  of  some  complementary  farm  and  nonfarm  work 
opportunities  and  most  farm  workers1  lack  of  industrial  skills  [10]. 

U ucomundid  th cut:  PROGRAMS  OF  AVULT  EDUCATION  BE  ESTABLISHED  TO 
ASSIST  FARM  WORKERS  TO  PREPARE  THEMSELVES  FOR  THE  MORE  DEMAWD7NG  SKILLS 
REQUIRED  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL  LABOR  FORCE  OR  TO  ASSIST  THEM  IN  MAKING  THE 
ADJUSTMENT  TO  NONFARM  EMPLOYMENT. 

Increasingly  the  unskilled  worker  requirements  on  all  farms  are 
diminishing;  however,  a larger  cadre  of  skilled  workers,  both  seasonal  and 
year-around  will  be  necessary  to  fill  t available  jobs  due  to  increased 
mechanization.  The  door  to  employment  ijs  rapidly  closing  for  those  persons 
whose  only  qualifications  for  employment  are  a will  to  work  and  enough  muscle 
to  compete.  In  general,  training  has  been  a foreign  concept  for  farm 
employers  until  just  recently.  Both  training  and  retraining  are  necessary  as 
well  as  supportive  basic  education  to  develop  the  manpower  resources  needed 
for  modern  agriculture.  Also,  training  opportunities  will  be  necessary  to 
prepare  those  who  will  not  be  employed  in  agriculture.  Inasmuch  as  many 
workers  will  be  moving  from  farm  to  nonfarm  work,  it  is  important  that  skill 
training  programs  emphasize  the  transferable  skill — that  which  is  useful  in 
either  type  of  work.  The  magnitude  of  training  and  retraining  requirements  are 
such  that  available  resources  should  be  rallied  and  programs  integrated  at  the 
federal,  state,  and  local  levels. 

In  addition  to  educational  programs  with  a vocational  focus,  a broadly 
based  human  resources  development  program  should  be  established  wherein  rural 
workers  and  rural  people  in  general  are  assisted  in  understanding  and  improving 
themselves  and  their  conmunit  is,  in  allocating  their  resources  most 
productively,  and  in  engaging  in  personal  enrichment  activities. 

It  a,  Momzndtd  that:  BASK  EDUCATION,  TRA7W7WG  AND  RETRAINING 
PROGRAMS  FOR  DISPLACED  ADULT  FARM  WORKERS  6E  OFFERED  IN  COMMUNITY  COLLEGES , 
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AREA  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS,  AW  OTHER  AtMT-ORIEWTEP  INSTITUTIONS  AW  THAT  TEPERAL 
FUNDING  BE  MAPE  AVAILABLE  TOR  LIVING  STIPENDS  WHERE  NECESSARY  TOR  PROGRAM 
PARTICIPANTS  AND  THAT  \QQ%  OT  THE  COSTS  OF  THESE  PROGRAMS  TO  THE  RELEVANT 
INSTITUTIONS  BE  COVERED 

One  of  the  primary  problems  confronting  unskilled  farm  labor  is  their 
lack  of  basic  education  skills  that  will  allow  them  to  accept  training  for' 
new  occupations.  Without  the  ability  to  adequately  read  and  write  English 
and  do  fundamental  mathematical  calculations,  the  door  to  upward  mobility 
will  remain  closed.  In  the  past  sufficient  unskilled  jobs  were  available  to 
provide  employment  for  the  functionally  illiterate  of  which  a large  number 
were  employed  in  farming.  However,  mechanization  is  rapidly  replacing  these 
jobs. 

Opportunities  must  be  developed  to  provide  adults  with  basic 
educational  skills,  and  this  basic  education  must  be  goal  oriented.  Adults 
may  see  little  reason  for  learning  to  read  and  write  if  they  cannot 
concurrently  use  the  new  knowledge  to  develop  improved  skills  that  will  lead 
to  job  placement  or  advancement  in  their  present  positions.  Basic  adult 
education  could  provide  basic  literacy  skills  that  could  be  applied  to  skill 
training  through  vocat*onal  and  technical  education.  Although  the  displaced 
farm  worker  lacks  basic  educational  skills  he  does  not  lack  in  pride.  Fathers 
and  mothers  are  the  heads  of  family  and  must  maintain  the  respect  of  their 
children  and  neighbors.  Thus,  the  basic  education  programs  must  be  equated  in 
their  minds  to  an  activity  expected  of  adults. 

Community  colleges  and  area  vocational  schools  are  excellent  facilities 
for  providing  the  basic  education  training  and  retraining  needed  by  displaced 
farm  workers.  In  these  2 types  of  schools  individuals  could  move  through 
basic  education  to  skill  training  and  on-the-job  experience  to  graduation  and 
employment  in  an  adult  atmosphere  in  which  they  could  maintain  their  self- 
esteem. 

Identification  and  recruitment  of  those  in  need  of  these  kinds  of 
educational  programs  as  well  as  job  placement  and  followup  services  upon 
completion  of  the  educational  program  should  be  an  integral  part  of  the  total 
effort  and  will  require  coordination  with  various  agencies  of  the  U.  S. 
Departments  of  Labor  and  Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  Incentives  also  need 
to  be  developed  so  that  governmental  agencies  and  educational  institutions  will 
feel  the  need  to  serve  the  displaced  farm  workers.  Institutions  could  be 
required  to  accept  displaced  farm  workers  as  a Dart  of  their  program  as  a 
condition  of  obtaining  federal  funds.  Classes  and  educational  activities 
provided  should  be  carried  out  with  the  specific  problems  of  this  group  in  mind. 

The  burden  for  the  education  of  displaced  farm  workers  must  be  borne  by 
the  nation  and  not  by  the  local  communities.  Local  communities  in  which 
concentrations  of  displaced  farm  workers  reside  are  likely  to  have  the  poorest 
resources  available  for  educational  programs.  Therefore,  cost  of  living 
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stipends  should  be  provided  to  displaced  farm  workers  who  are  participants  in 
basic  education  training  or  retraining  programs,  and  the  overhead  cost  of 
these  programs  should  be  federally  subsidized*  not  borne  by  the  local 
institutions. 

U tecotmnitd  that:  APVANT AGE  BE  TAKEN  OF  THE  SEASONALITY  OF 
PRESENT  FARM  WORK  TO  TRAIN  SEASONAL  WORKERS  FOR  YEAR-AROUNV  EMPLOYMENT  EITHER 
ON  THE  FARM  OR  IN  NONFARM  OCCUPATIONS  BY  Attar  EDUCATION  INSTITUTIONS. 

At  present  many  seasonal  farm  workers  migrate  from  one  area  to  another 
to  find  work.  The  constant  migration  of  this  group  of  individuals  does  not 
permit  an  opportunity  for  the  children  and/or  adults  to  obtain  an  adequate 
education.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  this  grouo  would  be  more  available 
for  educational  programs  if  the  programs  were  provided  in  the  area  of  residence 
during  the  agricultural  off-season. 

If  subsidized  educational  programs  were  offered  during  the  winter  months 
adults  could  attend  basic  education  and  skip  training  courses  that  would 
enable  them  to  accept  year-around  employment  in  skill  level  jobs  either  on  the 
farm  or  in  a nonfarm  occupation.  Children  could  stay  in  one  school  and  could 
become  more  involved  and  interested  in  the  educational  process.  Complementary 
and  educational  work  opportunities  with  an  adequate  stipend  for  individuals 
who  participated  in  educational  programs  during  the  off-season  would  allow 
migrants  to  settle  in  one  area  [14]. 

U .cl  finaommd<Ld  that : EMPHASIS  IN  TRAINING  ANV  RETRAINING  PROGRAMS  FOR 
DISPLACED  A VULT  FARM  WORKERS  BE  PLACED  ON  DEVELOPING  SKILLS  WITH  TRANSFER- 
ABILITY. 

Attention  must  be  given  to  developing  skills  that  have  transferability 
from  an  immediate  job  placement  situation  to  a future  job  either  on  the  farm 
or  in  a nonfarm  occupation.  Educational  programs  should  avoid  training 
individuals  to  perform  a single  job.  Rather  the  focus  should  be  upon  developing 
an  individual  hat  can  move  from  one  job  to  another  with  the  smallest  amount 
of  retraining  possible.  Training  programs  should  provide  the  necessary  skills 
and  understandings  for  an  individual  to  move  into  a nonfarm  occupation  if  he 
is  displaced  from  the  farm. 

The  occupations  relating  to  farm  machinery  maintenance  and  repair  would 
be  an  example  of  an  area  that  has  many  skills  that  could  be  transferred  to  a 
variety  of  jobs  within  farming  as  well  as  in  the  nonfarm  sector.  Emphasis  in 
skill  training  should  be  placed  on  developing  the  ability  to  adapt  to  a 
variety  of  situations  instead  of  narrow  and  prescribed  activities. 

It  U fuc. ommmdud  that:  THE  COOPERATIVE  EXTENSION  SERVICE,  VOCATIONAL 
AGRICULTURE,  AND  OTHER  EDUCATIONAL  AND  TRAINING  AGENCIES  BE  DIRECTED  TO 
DEVELOP  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS  SPECIFICALLY  DESIGNED  FOR  ANV  FOCUSED  TOWARD 
FARM  LABOR . 
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The  Cooperative  Extension  Service,  vocational  agriculture,  and  other 
educational  and  training  agencies  have  been  effective  in  providing* 
educational  programs  for  owners  and  managers  of  farms.  However,  these  agencies 
have  had  limited  involvement  with  specific  education  activities  directed  toward 
farm  laborers.  A reorientation  of  emphasis  is  required  by  agricultural  agencies 
to  include  educational  programs  for  farm  labor. 

The  problems  and  concerns  of  farm  labor  should  be  identified  and  programs 
developed  by  agricultural  education  agencies  to  meet  these  needs.  To  be  most 
effective  the  educational  programs  should  be  taught  to  farm  laborers-not  a 
combination  of  owners,  managers,  and  laborers.  Research  and  experience  has 
shown  that  different  socio-economic  groups  do  not  mix  on  a voluntary  basis. 
Retraining  and  enrichment  programs  planned  and  conducted  exclusively  for  farm 
labor  are  essential  to  insure  that  laborers  will  attend. 

U U nzcomzndzd  that:  LAND-GRANT  UNIVERSITIES  DEVOTE  MORE  RESEARCH, 
TEACHER  EDUCAT70N,  AND  EXTENSION  EDUCATION  RESOURCES  TO  PROBLEMS  OF  FARM  LABOR 
IN  ADJUSTING  TO  THE  CHANGES  BROUGHT  ABOUT  BV  MECHANIZATION  AND  THE  RESULTANT 
DISPLACEMENT  OF  WORKERS, 

Land-grant  universities  must  accept  as  one  of  their  responsibilities  the 
improvement  of  the  economic  and  social  position  of  farm  laborers.  Programs 
have  been  product  oriented  rather  than  people  oriented  and  agricultural 
colleges  have  attempted  to  reach  their  goals  by  training  individuals  to 
increase  the  productivity  of  the  land.  Their  students  and  research  have  been 
geared  for  work  with  owner-operators.  They  have  failed  to  sensitize  their 
students  or  direct  their  research  toward  the  problems  of  farm  laborers. 

Courses  in  research  need  to  be  developed  to  assist  graduates  in  solving  the 
educational,  economic,  and  social  problems  of  farm  labor.  Programs  for 
future  extension  agents  and  vocational  agriculture  teachers  must  include 
courses  on  farm  labor  management  and  other  specific  courses  geared  to 
understanding  and  alleviating  the  problems  of  farm  labor  [19] . 

U l&  wcomtndad  that:  A MODERN  HIERARCHICAL  JOB  STRUCTURE  BE 
VEVELOPEV  FDR  FARM  OCCUPATIONS;  THAT  THIS  NEW  SySTEM  FORM  THE  BASIS  FROM  WHICH 
THE  FARM  LABOR  AND  RURAL  MANPOWER  SERVICE  OF  THE  USDL  OPERATES  IN  ACCEPTING 
ORDERS  FROM  EMPLOyERS  AND  APPLICATIONS  FOR  FARM  WORKERS;  AND  THAT  VOCATIONAL 
AND  SKILL  TRAINING  PROGRAMS  BE  DESIGNED  AROUND  THIS  NEW  STRUCTURE  FOR  FARM 
LABOR. 

Mechanization  has  created  a whole  new  hierarchy  of  jobs.  However,  at 
present  there  has  been  little  effort  to  structure,  define,  and  classify  jobs 
of  farm  laborers.  As  a result,  rather  than  deve^ping  a concept  of  farm  labor 
as  an  occupation  with  a wide  array  of  skills  and  employment  opportunities  farm 
labor  is  still  considered  as  unskilled  labor.  The  lack  of  a workable  widely 
accepted  job  classification  hierarchy  prevents  the  normal  incentive  arrangement 
that  other  industries  have  for  promotion  within  the  system.  The  tenure  ladder 
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in  which  the  individual  advances  from  laborer  to  owner  of  the  farm  has  been  a 
favorite  teaching  concept  of  agricultural  educators.  With  the  expanded  need 
for  large  amounts  of  capital  to  become  established  in  farming,  this  avenue  of 
advancement  has  been  closed  for  all  practical  purposes  to  ambitious  members  of 
the  farm  labor  work  force.  Thus,  in  order  to  retain  a viable  farm  labor  force 
an  alternative  to  the  agricultural  ladder  must  be  developed. 

Studies  should  continue  to  be  undertaken  to  define  agricultural  job 
specialities  and  to  determine  new  job  titles  that  can  be  used  in  farming 
operations.  .An  effort  should  be  made  to  determine  the  existing  job  hierarchies. 

A continuing  update  of  emerging  job  titles  and  descriptions  should  be  carried 
out  and  published  as  a supplement  to  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles  (DOT). 

This  classification  system  should  be  developed  in  such  a way  so  as  to 
define  the  various  skills  and  responsibilities  required  of  hired  farm  labor. 

The  new  job  classification  structure  should  suggest  a hierarchy  of  jobs  that 
will  provide  for  advancement  within  hired  farm  occupations.  If  adequate  job 
classifications  for  farm  jobs  were  developed  a prosnective  employee  could  see 
the  opportunities  to  progress  upward  through  employment  in  farming.  Adequate 
job  classifications  could  help  the  employer  more  specifically  identify  the 
type  of  employee  he  needs  and,  in  addition,  would  guarantee  some  minimum 
levels  of  skill  and  educational  attainment.  Such  a hierarchy  would  also  allow 
educators  to  identify  the  type  and  amount  of  training  required  at  each  level 
within  the  job  hierarchy. 

Three  basic  points  around  which  a classification  might  be  developed  are: 

(1)  the  worker  in  relation  to  machines;  (2)  the  worker  in  relation  to  crops  or 
livestock;  and  (3)  the  worker  in  relation  to  people.  Using  this  simple 
framework,  job  descriptions  and  titles  within  each  category  might  be  developed, 
and  training  courses  of  varying  intensity  might  be  devised  [19], 

With  full  cooperation  of  employees,  employers,  and  the  public  labor 
service  agencies,  educational  programs  could  provide  the  agricultural  sector 
a viable  farm  work  force  into  the  future.  It  could  provide  the  recruitment, 
training,  placement,  and  evaluation  the  employer  deems  necessary  and  the 
development  and  advancement  of  interest  to  the  employee.* 


*For  a more  detailed  explanation  of  these  concepts  see  Becket  [2], 
26 
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FURTHER  RECOMMENDATIONS 

. 1 

Recommendations  in  this  chapter  focus  on  the  issues  surrounding  the 
problems  of  rural  manpower  and  the  adjustment  of  rural  people  to  change  such  as 
that  brought  about  by  mechanization  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  industry. 

These  are  broad  recoimendations  calling  for  research  and  formulation  of  brouo 
policy  guidelines  at  the  national  level. 

U u *ec onmndfLd  that:  AGRICULTURAL  MAWPWfR  iMCV  BE  INTEGRATE!?  WITH 
NATIONAL  MANPOtlR  POLICY . 

The  interrelationship  between  rural  and  nonrural  manpower  problems,  the 
special  employment  needs  of  the  tural  poor  and  of  rural  people  in  general, 
suggests  the  necessity  for  a more  comprehensive  national  manpower  policy  with 
a rural  dimension.  National  policies  and  programs  related  to  the  employment 
occupational  adjustment,  stabilization  of  employment  conditions,  and  social 
and  economic  benefits  should  provide  protection  for  rural  manpower  of  an 
equitable  degree  to  that  for  urban  and  nonrural  manpower. 

National  manpower  policies  must  be  assessed  in  tenns  of  their  impact  on 
rural  areas  and  farm  labor  policies  must  be  assessed  in  terms  of  their  impact 
on  nonfarm  areas.  An  integrated  manpower  policy  encompassing  the  rural  areas 
but  one  that  recognizes  the  distinct  differences  between  rural  and  urban 
employment  conditions  should  be  developed  [12]. 

It  U ucomimidad  that:  ACTION  BE  TAKEN  By  THE  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT 
OF  IAB0R  AND  THE  PRIVATE  SECTOR  TO  RATIONALIZE  THE  FLOW  OF  PEOPLE  FROM  RURAL  TO 
URBAN  AREAS  AND  TO  ASSIST  THE  MIGRANTS  IN  ADJUSTING  TO  URBAN  LIVING . 

Migration  to  the  city  is  not  a recent  phenomena  nor  is  the  large-scale 
movement  of  people  from  rural  to  urban  areas  unique  to  the  United  States. 
Throughout  the  world  on  both  sides  of  the  -Iron*  and  "Bamboo"  curtains 
economic  development  and  industrialization  have  been  accompanied  by  a declining 
farm  labor  force  and  the  building  of  urban  centers. 

The  American  experience  has  been  characterized  by  young  adults  responding 
to  the  lure  of  opportunity.  Between  1950  and  1960  the  net  migration  off  the 
farms  approximated  10  million  persons.  During  the  ‘60s  we  have  experienced  an 
easing  off,  and  net  migration  is  down  to  an  annual  rate  of  about  750,000.  But 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  many  of  the  people  who  are  leaving  rural 
areas  now  do  so  not  because  they  are  attracted  by  urban  life,  but  because  of 
economic  circumstances  which  force  them  to  make  new  .Ives  for  themselves 
elsewhere.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  agricultural  sector.  Small 
farmers  are  being  squeezeo  out  by  larger,  more  efficient  operators. 

Mechanization  and  other  technological  innovations  continue  to  reduce  the 
number  of  man-hours  of  work  required  to  perform  farm  activities.  The 
elimination  of  job  opportunities  and  consequent  outflow  of  population  are  not 
limited  to  the  farms.  Transportation  improvements  have  led  to  consolidation 
of  rural  businesses.  Also,  changes  in  the  processing  and  distribution  of  farm 
^7^19 
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products  to  affect  economies  of  scale  have  resulted  in  reduced  nonfarm  rural 
job  opportunities. 

Most  of  the  people  who  migrate  to  urban  centers  probably  adjust 
reasonably  well  to  city  life.  On  the  average,  however,  rural  migrants  have 
less  income,  lower  skilled  jobs,  and  less  involvement  in  the  community  than 
the  urban  reared.  This  is  not  surprising  considering  the  high  proportion  of 
disadvantaged  persons  who  are  actual  and  potential  migrants.  Hired  farm 
workers  leave  school  more  than  3 years  earlier  than  do  those  in  all 
occupations--8,7  years  compared  to  12.2  years  of  schooling  according  to  a 1966 
BIS  report  on  educational  attainment.  Given  his  inadequate  education,  lack  of 
relevant  vocational  training,  and  general  ignorance  of  city  ways  the  rural 
migrant  is  not  resolving  his  problem;  he  is  transferring  it  to  another  setting. 

The  Department  of  Labor  should  establish  a network  of  manpower 
information  centers  in  sending  and  receiving  areas.  The  rural  centers  should 
provide  information  on  jobs,  housing,  schools,  and  available  supportive 
services  in  the  areas  to  which  the  rural  residents  propose  to  migrate.  The 
urban  centers  through  utilization  of  a rapid  commini cat ions  system  should  have 
advanced  information  on  the  in-migrants  to  their  areas  and  make  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  provision  of  services.  Current  information  about  job 
opportunities  and  supportive  services  would  be  communicated  back  to  the  rural 
centers  from  their  urban  counterparts. 

In  both  sending  and  receiving  centers  heavy  reliance  would  be  placed  on 
rural  and  formerly  rural  people  to  work  with  and  assist  the  would-be  and 
actual  migrants.  Sending  centers  would  function  somewhat  like  the  pilot 
mobility  projects  of  the  U,  S,  Department  of  Labor.  Its  activities  would 
include:  (1)  counseling  the  prospective  migrant  and  assessing  his  likelihood 

of  making  a successful  migration;  (2)  if  necessary,  assisting  the  client  in 
obtaining  additional  education  and  training  in  preparation  for  his  move;  (3) 
providing  employment,  housing,  and  social  service  assistance  and  information 
about  the  prospective  migration  cities;  (4)  discussing  wage  rates,  living 
expenses,  and  the  kinds  of  problems  likely  to  be  encountered  in  central  cities; 
(5)  advising  on  travel  routes,  buses  and  train  schedules  and  fares;  and  (6) 
telling  migrants  about  the  services  and  operation  of  the  receiving  center  at 
his  destination  city. 

At  the  receiving  centers  the  basic  function  should  be  to  ease  the 
settling-in  process.  Activities  of  these  centers  would  include;  (1)  advice 
on  housing  and  perhaps  providing  temporary  quarters;  (2)  counseling  on  job 
opportunities  including  suggestions  on  how  to  seek  employment;  (3)  advice  on 
what  it  costs  to  live  in  the  city— rent,  food,  clothing,  and  other  costs;  (4) 
warning  of  the  pitfalls  of  loan  offices  and  installment  buying;  (5)  providing 
information  on  the  kinds  of  health,  education  training  and  social  services 
available;  and  (6)  assisting  in  finding  relatives  and  friends  living  in  the 
city.  In  this  connection  it  is  important  to  underscore  the*  role  of  friends 
and  relatives  in  the  cultural  and  social  support  of  the  migrant. 
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Governmental  intervention  efforts  must  recognize  and  build  upon  this  informal 
but  strong  institution  [16]. 

Under  the  manpower  development  and  training  act  mobility  projects  have 
been  funded  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  They  have  demonstrated  the 
effectiveness  of  aiding  jobless  workers  by  a range  of  services  and  financial 
assistance  to  move  to  areas  of  employment.  What  the  Task  Force  reconmends  is 
that  the  Department  of  Labor  advance  beyond  isolated  pilot  projects  and  set 
up  the  kind  of  network  described  above  in  appropriate  sending  and  receiving 
areas. 

U h xzcomzndzd  that:  FEVERAl  AGENCIES  (USVA  AND  USVL)  IMPROVE  THE 
OUANTITV  AND  QUALITY  OF  RURAL  EMPLOYMENT  INFORMATION  AVAILABLE  TO  THEIR  CLIENTS, 

Research  and  statistical  programs  of  the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and 
Labor  should  be  expended  to  provide  additional  information  and  analysis  on 
area  and  crop  employment,  unemployment,  labor  demand,  job  opportunities,  and 
other  information  that  can  facilitate  the  operation  of  the  job  market,  and  the 
adjustment  of  displaced  fruit  and  vegetable  farnf  workers,  as  well  as  other 
hired  farm  workers.  Among  the  subjects  on  which  more  and  better  information  is 
needed  are  the  labor  demand  and  supply  situation  for  specific  crops,  especially 
those  on  the  threshold  of  mechanization.  Information  should  also  be  developed 
on  identification  of  geographic  areas,  occupations,  and  industries  which  have 
potential  for  placement  of  displaced  farm  workers,  the  training  and  needs  to 
qualify  them  to  meet  skill  requirements  of  potential  jobs,  possibilities  for 
integration  of  farm  and  nonfarm  labor  markets,  motivation  of  workers  to  accept 
farm  employment  or  training  for  other  employment,  and  patterns  of  migration 
including  the  specific  areas  of  employment  and  residence  [19]. 

U if>  Mccm&nd&d  that:  THE  UNJTEV  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR  AND  ITS 
STATE  AFFILIATES  EXPAND  EMPLOVMENT  AND  OTHER  MANPOWER  SERI/ICES  IN  RURAL  AREAS 
TO  A LEVEL  PROPORTIONATE  WITH  THE  POPULATION  AND  IMPROVE  THE  METHODS  OF 
DELIVERING  SERVICES  IN  THESE  AREAS. 

Farm  and  other  rural  employers  looking  for  qualified  employees,  migrant 
and  other  farm  laborers  looking  for  employment  either  on  farms  or  in  other 
jobs  complementary  or  in  lieu  of  farm  jobs  can  benefit  from  the  expansion  of  a 
variety  of  manpower  services  presently  being  provided  on  a limited  scale  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  These  additional  manpower  services  are  urgently 
needed  particularly  in  small  communities  and  rural  areas. 

To  bring  to  rural  residents  a broader  range  of  manpower  services,  the 
farm  labor  service  of  the  Department  of  Labor  was  reorganized  as  the  Farm 
Labor  and  Rural  Manpower  Service.  Organizational  objectives  include 
recruiting,  counseling,  testing,  training  and  placement  of  workers,  providing 
manpower  information,  and  developing  employment  opportunities  in  rural 
communities. 
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The  Concentrated  Employment  Program,  one  of  the  new  programs  -initiated 
by  the  USDL  is  aimed  at  providing  an  effective  system  for  delivering  manpower 
services  to  the  disadvantaged  and  the  number  of  CEP's  in  rural  areas  should  be 
expanded  from  the  present  13  to  fully  realize  the  potential.  Principal 
features  of  these  area  programs  include:  (1)  enlisting  the  active  support  and 
cooperation  of  business  and  labor  organizations  in  local  communities;  (2) 
providing  a wide  range  of  counseling,  health,  education,  and  training  services 
on  an  individual  basis;  (3)  developing  employment  opportunities  suited  to  each 
individual  in  the  program;  and  (4)  providing  the  followup  assistance  necessary 
to  assure  that  a job  once  obtained  will  not  quickly  be  lost. 

State  employment  service  agencies  should  continue  their  experiments  and 
pilot  programs  to  determine  the  most  effective  approaches  for  delivery  of 
manpower  services  to  rural  areas.  One  of  the  more  promising  approaches  being 
tested  is  mobile  home  offices  staffed  by  specialists  and  generalists  who 
travel  to  remote  areas  to  provide  needed  services.  Another  is  the  system 
including  a central  office  offering  a full  range  of  services  with  a network  of 
feeder  offices  in  remote  parts  of  the  multi -county  area  served.  Such  a system 
enables  the  outlying  offices  to  provide  outreach  to  persons  needing  services 
and  the  central  office  to  serve  as  a clearinghouse  for  applications,  job  orders, 
and  requests  for  service  received  in  all  offices,  lelephone  tie  lines  or  other 
direct  conmuni cations  between  these  offices  need  to  be  established  to  make  this 
arrangement  effective. 

U u recommended  that*.  INNOVATIVE  LEGISLATION  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE 
INSTITUTIONS  BE  CREATED  BY  GOVERNMENT  TO  EXTEND  TO  HIRED  FARM  WORKERS  THE 
PROTECTIONS  AND  BENEFITS  NOW  PROVIDED  FOR  OTHER  SEGMENTS  OF  THE  WORK  FORCE 
WITH  SOME  ADAPTATION  BECAUSE  OF  THE  UNIQUE  SITUATIONS  FOUND  IN  AGRICULTURAL 
EMPLOYMENT. 

A new  set  of  institutions  must  be  devised  to  achieve  equity  for  farm 
labor  in  terms  of  protection  and  coverage  but  employing  more  appropriate 
avenues  to  fit  the  rural  sector  and  the  farm  work  situation.  Traditionally, 
farm  workers  have  been  left  out  of  the  mainstream  of  social  legislation. 

Until  recently  they  were  not  covered  by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  which 
includes  the  minimum  wage  coverage.  Even  now  large  numbers  of  farm  workers 
are  not  covered  inasmuch  as  only  employers  of  large  numbers  of  workers  are 
included.  Workmen's  compensation  coverage  for  farm  workers  is  limited  to  less 
than  half  the  states  and  protective  unionization  legislation  is  provided  in 
only  a few  jurisdictions.  The  application  of  old  age  and  survivor's  insurance 
to  agriculture  went  into  effect  long  after  it  was  made  available  to  those  in 
the  industrial  sector.  And,  agricultural  labor  has  no  unemployment  insurance 
protection  except  in  Hawaii. 

The  omission  of  farm  workers  and  agriculture  in  general  from  social 
legislation  in  part  has  been  grounded  in  the  political  resistance  from  rural 
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areas.  But  neither  have  these  industrially  oriented  and  designed  institutions 
fit  the  agricultural  situation.  There  appears  to  be  increasing  public 
sentiment  to  include  farm  workers  under  existing  protective  legislation. 

Agricultural  workers  need  the  protection  of  minimum  wage  coverage. 
However,  in  many  farm  work  environments  the  difficulties  in  supervision  and 
in  accounting  for  hours  of  work  make  implementation  very  difficult.  The  work 
environment  for  the  nonfarm  worker  is  usually  controlled  and  employment  is 
concentrated.  This  is  often  not  the  case  in  agriculture,  particularly  in 
such  employment  situations  as  fruit  and  vegetable  harvesting.  Enforcement 
patterned  along  the  traditional  lines  and  at  present  funding  levels  is 
virtually  impossible  due  to  the  large  number  of  farm  firms.  New  approaches 
are  necessary,  new  rules  and  legislation  to  achieve  the  same  ends  and  the 
same  protection  via  more  appropriate  means. 

Legislation  protecting  the  right  to  organize  and  join  unions  and  bargain 
collectively  with  employers  is  another  example.  Farm  workers  have  not  shared 
in  the  advantages  afforded  industrial  workers  who  have  unionized  protection. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  farm  workers  have  not  been  included  in  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  is  that  the  rules  developed  to  implement  industrial  unions 
do  not  appear  to  fit  the  agricultural  situation.  Migrant  workers,  for  example, 
who  remain  with  one  employer  fo,  only  a week  would  have  difficulty  participating 
in  a unionized  election  as  stipulated  by  the  industrial  rules.  New  rules,  new 
institutions,  and  new  legislation  may  be  necessary  to  achieve  the  same  benefits 
for  farm  workers  but  recognizing  that  the  agricultural  work  environment  is 
different. 

Workmen's  compensation  coverage  is  still  another  example  where 
agricultural  workers  are  excluded  in  most  states.  The  free  flow  of  people  in 
and  out  of  agricultural  employment  creates  a difficult  situation  for  farm 
employers  who  are  required  to  provide  workmen's  compensation  coverage.  The 
cost  of  insurance  is  oftentimes  greater  than  the  wages  paid  due  to  the  brief 
period  of  hiring  and  the  high  susceptibility  of  many  farm  workers  to  injuries 
before  and  after  they  are  employed,  The  goal  of  providing  workmen's 
compensation  is  desirable,  however,  a better  means  must  be  devised  through  a 
new  working  relationship  between  government,  farm  employers,  and  insurance 
companies.  That  which  worus  well  for  the  nonfarm  sector  does  not  necessarily 
work  well  for  the  f*y  er,ctor  due  to  the  size  and  volume  of  business  and 
number  of  farm  firms  involved. 

A final  example  is  unemployment  insurance.  The  purpose  of  unemployment 
insurance  is  to  provide  an  orderly  method  of  offsetting  the  loss  of  income 
caused  by  temporary  and  involuntary  unemployment  to  the  individual  involved 
while  at  the  same  time  it  serves  as  an  economic  stabilizer  by  maintaining 
purchasing  power.  With  the  recent  passage  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance 
Amendments  of  1970,  farm  workers  are  now  one  of  the  largest  groups  of  wage 
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and  salary  workers  not  protected  bv  this  legislation,  except  Hawaii  where 
a state  law  provides  for  mandatory  coverage  of  large  farm  employers  and  in 
Puerto  Rico  wher  it  applies  to  the  sugar  cane  industry  only.  Employers  in  a 
number  of  other  states  may  cover  farm  workers  under  a voluntary  system. 

The  traditional  argument  for  exclusion  of  the  agricultural  industry  from 
the  unemployment  insuraue  system  is  the  belief  that  agriculture  presents 
unique  and  difficult  administrative  problems  because  of  instability  of 
employment;  the  program  was  designed  for  industries  in  which  workers  have  a 
more  continuous  attachment  to  the  labor  force  and  to  the  employing 
establishment.  An  additional  argument  for  exclusion  is  the  belief  that  the 
cost  of  coverage  would  be  prohibitive.  The  changing  structure  of  the 
agricultural  industry  has  made  the  continued  exclusion  of  farm  workers 
anachronistic.  Extension  of  unemployment  insurance  particularly  for  large 
farms  should  not  present  insurmountable  difficulties.  Experience  under  old- 
age  and  survivor's  insurance  and  other  laws  indicates  that  administrative 
problems  can  be  overcome.  Available  data  indicate  that  the  benefit  costs  and 
types  of  administrative  problems  encountered  are  not  greater  than  those  of 
other  highly  seasonal  industries  covered  (food  packing,  processing  and  handling, 
construction,  etc.). 

Besides  providing  income  maintenance  for  workers  who  suffer  from  a greater 
degree  of  involuntary  unemployment  than  most  groups  of  workers  who  are  now 
covered,  extension  of  coverage  would  help  to  stabilize  the  labor  supply,  thereby 
benefiting  farm  employers  who  must  compete  with  nonfarm  employers  for  skilled 
workers  and  who  rely  on  the  availability  of  supplemental  workers  to  meet 
seasonal  agricultural  needs. 

U u Ucomuhdkd  that:  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  AGENCIES  PROVIDING  SERVICES 
TO  THE  RESIDENTS  OF  RURAL  AMERICA  CONTINUALLY  EVALUATE  THE  APPROPRIATENESS  OF 
THEIR  SERVICES  TO  THE  NEEDS  AND  DEMANDS  OF  THE  AREAS  THEY  SERVE  AND  SENSITIZE 
THEIR  PERSONNEL  TO  THE  NEED  FOR  EQUITY  OF  ACCESS  FOR  ALL  RURAL  RESIDENTS  TO 
THEIR  SERVICES. 

The  various  governing  organizational  and  operating  policies  of  public 
institutions  and  programs  serving  rural  areas  were  generally  formulated  at  an 
earlier  point  in  time,  and  they  simply  do  not  meet  the  needs  of  all  of  the 
potential  clients.  Therefore,  it  is  especially  important  at  this  point  that 
various  federal  level  agencies  (USDL,  USDA,  HEW)  initiate  a continuing  and 
vigorous  review  of  the  programs  and  operating  policies  of  their  local  unit*  to 
provide  the  basis  for  progressive  and  innovative  adjustment  to  “,et  the  needs 
of  a changing  rural  clientele. 

Monetary  and  tangible  items  of  income  are  only  part  of  the  ingredients 
that  determine  the  quality  of  living  in  rural  areas.  Equally  important  are 
the  services  provided  such  as  education,  health,  police  protection,  welfare, 
and  a host  of  others.  The  disparity  between  the  quality  of  these  services 
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available  to  people  in  rural  areas  as  opposed  to  the  quality  of  services 
available  to  nonrural  people  is  a significant  consideration  in  the 
differential  in  the  quality  of  living. 

Some  rural  residents  face  a host  of  barriers  in  achieving  equity  of 
access  to  those  public  services  that  are  available.  Language  barriers, 
inadequate  transportation,  inability  to  communicate,  lack  of  knowledge’of 
services,  psychological  difficulties  in  requesting  services,  and  other 
factors  all  combine  to  reduce  the  effective  availability  of  these  services 
enjoyed  by  many  rural  residents.  ~ 

The  purveyors  of  services  in  rural  areas  are  not  geared  psychologically 
or  socially  to  accommodate  the  special  needs  of  people  with  whom  they  do  not 
easily  communicate.  The  result  is  a lack  of  equity  in  providing  rural 
services  which  should  be  rectified  through  establishing  avenues  for 
sensitizing  rural  service  workers  and  creating  a new  awareness  of  the 
problems  as  they  exist. 

Special  projects  by  service  agencies  are  necessary  to  create  a public 
awareness  of  the  equity  aspect  of  rural  poverty  in  order  to  encourage  a better 
understanding  of  the  rural  poor.  Special  projects  are  necessary  to  change  the 
attitudes  of  the  rural  poor  relative  to  the  communities  of  which  they  are  a 
part.  Advisory  groups  involving  the  rural  poor  should  assist  in  each  agency 
and  new  methodological  approaches  should  be  used  along  with  special  in-service 
training  sessions  to  enhance  the  capability  of  the  traditional  agencies  to 
reach  out,  overcome  the  traditional  barriers,  and  more  nearly  achieve  equity 
in  the  services  which  they  provide  [19] . 

It  u recommended  that:  USEFUL  WORK  BE  PROVIDED  THROUGH  FEDERAL  AND 
LOCAL  PROGRAM;  FOR  THE  WEEP/ , AGED,  UNEDUCATED,  AND  IMMOBILE  RURAL  PEOPLE  8/ 
CONDUCTING  CONSERVATION  PROGRAMS  AND  ESTABLISHING  AND  MAINTAINING  PUBLIC 
RECREATION  FACILITIES, 

An  especially  difficult  problem  in  rural  America  which  will  become 
progressively  worse  in  the  future-by  the  addition  of  displaced  marginal 
workers  from  the  fruit  and  vegetable  Industries— involves  the  so-called 
Loxed-in  families  who  are  trapped  in  their  present  circumstances  with  little 
prospect  for  escaping.  The  majority  of  these  are  nonfarm  families.  Since 
these  "boxed-in“  families  are  generally  headed  by  older  persons  who  are  poorly 
educated  and  have  limited,  if  any,  potential  for  retraining  and  for  migration 
to  other  communities,  the  jobs  they  need  are  of  a special  nature  and  may 
require  public  sponsorship. 

The  best  employment  possibilities  for  many  of  this  group  appear  to  be 
in  the  areas  of  the  things  they  know  best,  such  as  land  and  stream  clearing, 
reforestation,  conservation  of  land  and  game,  and  provision  and  maintenance 
of  a variety  of  outdoor  recreation  areas  and  facilities.  If  such  employment 
opportunities  cannot  be  developed  comprehensive  income  maintenance  may  be 
required  to  cope  with  increasing  poverty  among  rural  people.  Such  income 
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maintenance  programs  would,  of  course,  have  beneficial  coumunity  income 

multiplier  effects  and  help  support  adequate  community  services  and  facilities 
including  service  jobs. 

U U Mam mended  that : DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  TOTH  RESOURCE  BASE  OF  RURAL 
AREAS  WITHIN  THE  SCOPE  OF  ECONOMIC  VIABILITY  BE  SUPPORTED  AS  A MEANS  OF 
STABILIZING  EMPLOYMENT,  PROVIDING  THE  BASE  FOR  AN  EXPANDING  RURAL  ECONOMY, 

AND  PROVIDING  THE  MEANS  FDR  AN  IMPROVED  QUALITY  OF  LIVING, 

The  outlook  for  rural  areas  appears  to  be  a continuing  decline  in  the 
number  of  farms  and  farm  families,  a continuing  decline  in  employment 
opportunities  in  agriculture,  and  a chronic  underemployment  of  rural  citizens 
resulting  in  relatively  high  poverty  levels  and  low  levels  of  living.  For  the 
well-being  of  the  residents  of  rural  America  as  well  as  for  the  country  itself, 
it  is  imperative  that  the  rural  population  be  stabilized  and  that  adequate 
means  of  employment  be  generated  for  this  population.  Since  it  is  unrealistic 
to  expect  that  this  stabilized  or  expanded  rural  population  will  be  able  to 
derive  all  of  its  employment  within  the  agricultural  sector,  the  major 
alternative  should  be  to  create  industrial  employment. 

The  movement  of  more  industry  to  the  rural  areas  will  accelerate  the 
development  of  the  infrastructure  that  is  required  to  improve  the  quality  of 
life  for  all  residents  of  those  areas  [3].  Since  a sustaining  and  viable 
rural  sector  is  crucial  to  the  quality  of  life  for  both  rural  and  urban 
residents,  this  is  a problem  which  should  be  considered  at  the  highest  levels 
of  government.  Thus,  the  President's  Council  on  Domestic  Affairs  should 
consider  this  a priority  issue. 

U it,  Me omtKdtd  that : THE  U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE  ALONG  WITH  THE 
USDA  AND  USDL  DEVELOP  A MORE  COMPREHENSIVE  AND  COORDINATED  SYSTEM  OF  SUPPLYING 
INFORMATION  TO  POTENTIAL  INVESTORS  ON  ADVANTAGES  OF  LOCATING  MANUFACTURING 
FACILITIES  IN  RURAL  AREAS. 

Employment  growth  in  rural  America  is  dependent  on  the  vigorous 
exploitation  of  the  many  favorable  characteristics  which  exist  outside  urban 
centers  for  nonfarm  activities.  Since  it  is  confidently  expected  that  farm 
employment  will  continue  to  decline  through  1980,  the  only  feasible  way  of 
slowing  or  stopping  out-migration  or  more  importantly  of  providing  some  choice 
of  environment  in  which  to  live  and  rear  a family  is  through  more  intensive 
development  of  rural  areas  for  many  activities  previously  located  in  cities 
This  expansion  in  nonfarm  activities  has  already  been  evident  for  some  time- 
with  manufacturing  (followed  by  service  and  trade)  leading  as  a source  of 
employment —but  will  have  to  be  accelerated  to  accommodate  a growing  rural 
nonfarm  labor  force  as  well  as  displacees  from  agriculture. 

To  provide  the  basis  of  a sound  and  viable  rural  economy  most  of  the 
new  jobs  must  be  created  by  private  industry.  The  investors  must,  of  course, 
have  some  sound  economic  reasons  for  choosing  rural  locations.  Fortunately 
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therfi  are  many  including  available  land  at  modern  costs,  clean  air,  abundant 
space  and  water  for  both  recreation  and  industrialization,  uncongested 
coimuting  and  available  laoor.  In  most  rural  areas  transportation  and 
communication  facilities  are  adequate  or  are  being  improved.  Developing  and 
publicizing  the  advantages  of  specific  localities  for  specific  kinds  of 
private  business  operations  may  stimulate  investment  and  provide  needed  jobs 
for  the  rural  labor  force. 

The  need  for  industry  to  move  promptly  and  positively  is  already  clear 
to  many  practical  minded  growers.  As  mechanization  of  a particular  crop  now 
occurs,  employment  is  reduced  in  that  crop  causing  a gap  in  the  migrant's 
itinerary  so  that  it  becomes  less  rewarding  to  come  to  an  area  where  the  crop 
is  grown.  Growers  of  other  crops  worked  by  migrant  labor  in  the  area  then  will 
have  even  fewer  workers  available  during  times  of  peak  labor  needs.  As  this 
pattern  becomes  more  frequent  growers  will  have  to  make  special  recruiting 
efforts  and  provide  additional  work  incentives,  mechanize,  develop  a local 
labor  force,  or  shift  to  less  labor-intensive  crops.* 

In  spite  of  increasing  mechanization  of  some  crops,  those  crops  that  do 
resist  mechanization  will  continue  to  require  large  numbers  of  workers  for 
short  periods  especially  at  harvest  time.  To  obtain  an  adequate  work  force 
the  development  of  a satisfactory  local  seasonal  labor  force  of  women  and 
students  appears  to  have  the  greatest  potential  for  many  areas  and  also  to  be 
the  most  practical.  The  development  of  such  a local  labor  force  would  be 
compatible  and  complementary  with  further  industrialization  of  rural  America. 

Local  students,  housewives,  and  persons  normally  in  the  nonfarm  work 
force  already  constitute  a substantial  part  of  the  seasonal  work  force  on 
farms.  The  movement  of  nonfarm  industry  into  rural  areas  could  attract  and 
hold  families  which  would  not  only  contribute  to  the  needed  rural  urban 
balance  but  also  add  a source  of  seasonal  farm  workers.  While  the  chief  wage 
worker  in  such  families  would  not  normally  be  available  for  farm  work,  the 
wives  and  children  of  these  new  job  holders  would  be  potential  candidates  as 
they  would  add  to  the  population  base  from  which  such  seasonal  farm  workers 
are  currently  being  drawn. 

U u ntcomtndzd  that'.  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  V EVELOP  NEW  TVPES  OF 
FINANCIAL  INCENTIVES  TO  INDUCE  MORE  INTENSIVE  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  IN  RURAL 
AMERICA,  DEVELOP  A MORE  DELIBERATE  POLICV  OF  LOCATING  GOVERNMENT  ESTABLISH- 
MENTS mV  FROM  CONGESTED  URBAN  CENTERS,  AND  REVISE  CONTRACT  AND  PROCUREMENT 
POLICIES  AND  PROCEDURES  TO  ACCELERATE  AND  INTENSIFV  THE  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  RURAL  AREAS. 


*For  additional  exposition  of  the  interrelated  demand  for  seasonal 
and  migrant  labor  see  [10]  and  [4]. 
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The  success  of  rural  industrialization  would  be  greatly  enhanced  by  firm 
c omul tments  on  the  part  of  government  at  all  level s-federal,  state,  and 
local— to  create  jobs  in  rural  areas.  Any  reasonable  assessment  of  current 
problems  considering  the  source  as  well  as  the  end  of  the  migration  stream 
will  clearly  indicate  that  positive  action  must  be  taken.  These  assessments 
point  to  the  obvious  need  for  a policy  of  selectively  locating  government 
establishments  in  areas  sufficiently  distant  from  urban  complexes  to  prevent 
applying  pressure  on  congested  areas  and  at  the  same  time  expanding  jobs  and 
the  related  economic  growth  in  appropriate  rural  areas.  Moreover,  a hard  and 
thorough  reevaluation  of  government  contracts  is  in  order  as  is  the  policy  of 
developing  financial  and  other  incentives  to  induce  more  intensive  economic 
development  of  rural  America.. 

U li  mcomended  that:  POLICY  GUIDELINES  BE  DEVELOPED  TO  INFLUENCE 
THE  RATE  AND  DIRECTION  OF  RESEARCH  DEVELOPMENT  AND  INNOVATION  AFFECTING  U.  S. 
AGRICULTURE  IN  ORDER  TO  ACHIEVE  A SOCIALLY  DESIRABLE  BALANCE  BETWEEN 
TECHNOLOGICAL  INNOVATION  AND  THE  SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  ADJUSTMENT  REQUIRED  IN  THE 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  SYSTEM  IN  THE  FUTURE. 

It  U a ho  Alcomzndzd  that:  STUDIES  BE  UNDERTAKEN  TO  DEVELOP 
APPROPRIATE  POLICIES  WHEREBY  THE  LOSERS  WHO  ARE  REQUIRED  TO  MAKE  SUBSTANTIAL 
SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  ADJUSTMENTS  DUE  TO  TECHNOLOGICAL  CHANGE  CAN  BE  COMPENSATED 
OUT  OF  THE  REWARDS  FtOWING  TO  THE  GAINERS  FROM  THOSE  CHANGES. 

It  is  (uAtktA.  tec omznded  that:  APPROPRIATE  GOVERNMENT  AGENCIES  PLACE 
TOP  PRIORITY  UPON  RESEARCH  TO  FURTHER  DEVELOP  THE  SYSTEM  OF  ECONOMIC  ACCOUNTS 
SUCH  AS  THE  NATIONAL  INCOME  ACCOUNTING  SYSTEM  AND  TO  DEVELOP  A PARALLEL  SYSTEM 
OF  SOCIAL  ACCOUNTS  IN  WHICH  MEASUREMENTS  OF  THE  NONMARKET  COSTS  AND  BENEFITS 
Or  ALTERNATIVE  PROGRAMS  AND  POLICIES  MAY  BE  ASSESSED. 

The  direction  and  scope  of  the  broad  thrust  of  the  agricultural 
scientific  effort  has  largely  been  determined  by  “external"  pressures  The 
growing  awareness  of  the  underdeveloped  lands  in  the  settled  areas  and  in  our 
vast  western  territories  led  to  the  initiation  of  American  science  policy  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  19th  century  with  the  establishment  of  our  land-grant 
colleges,  the  development  of  an  agricultural  research  system,  and  an 
agricultural  extension  service.  The  philosophy  and  ethic  represented  in 
these  accomplishments  have  contributed  to  a heady  self-confidence  in  the 
agricultural  scientific  comunity  that  the  pace  of  human  fulfillment  is 
linked  to  the  rate  of  technological  change.  In  a recent  statement,  Don 
Paarlberg  has  argued  that: 


in  a smetv  »nrf0fh»iP  °etwfn  l!le  rate  of  technological  change 
s in  ? eln™  nf  5 genera  9°od  ^at  accrues  to  the  society 
is  in  the  form  of  a curve  with  a low  reading  for  a semi-staanant 

SnnLT  1n2  3 maXlTm  at  5ome  intermediate  rate  9 
^ate  of  ?h»nnpChal'9eHand  tal<1n9  on  a negative  slope  when  the 
rate  of  change  exceeds  optimum  point.  This  is  contrary  to  the 
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conventional  view  held  by  almost  all  physical  scientists  that 
the  relationship  of  rate  of  technical  change  in  a society  and 
steepe[ie5]  9 ting  therefro'n  positive  linear  and 

Examples  of  our  inadequate  approach  to  the  problem  of  coping  with 
technological  change  are  evident.  Kelso  and  Hillman  point  out: 

■ * ,,Wh?n  $he  ?otton  P1cker  was  developed,  agricultural 
hale  I*CJ-aiSiulnC,U?i1n9  a9ri’ cultural  economists,  should 
Sdied  \he  f™b1effl5  of  adjustment  forced  on  cotton 
Sh0^  b?ve  assessed  the  social  costs,  should 
th0ernersed  1nsf1  tutional  reforms  to  cushion  the  shock  and 

thLow  hS"'a«°St  Which  shou1d  have>  1n  some  ***y.  been 
shared  by  cotton  producers,  the  cotton  processing  and 

merchandising  industry,  and  of  course,  by  the  cotton* 

Had  we  done  so  who  can  now  say  how  much  less 

Irhan^-i-9  WOU,ube  Sur  c1v11  r19hts.  urban  ghetto,  and 
i«rn  l1VTn9Pp°blems?  And,  partly  because  we  failed  to 

exp®rifJnce  we  9°  b11ndly  forward  developing 
‘“fj®  harvast®rs;  fleld  lettuce  cutters,  and  field  lettuce 
packing  technologies,  milk  production  factories,  and  the 
thousand  and  one  other  forms  of  technological  efficiency  [11]. 

Or  more  specifically,  we  have  seen  a tremendous  growth  in  the  development 
and  application  of  chemical  pesticides  such  as  DDT  of  which  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  industry  is  a very  heavy  user.  Many  of  these  chemicals  we  are  now 
finding  have  had  unforeseen  ecological  effects  and  may  even  now  be  contributing 
to  a number  of  health  problems  of  which  we  are  not  fully  aware. 

Throughout  history  new  technology  and,  in  particular,  the  introduction 
of  mechanization  of  tasks  formally  done  by  hand  or  with  a less  sophisticated 
form  of  machinery  has  caused  a major  share  of  the  human  displacement  and 
disruption  which  our  social  engineering  has  not  been  sophisticated  enough  to 
handle.  This  implies  as  Wildermuth  and  Martin  indicate,  "That  completely  new 
institutions  must  be  developed  to  attack  the  unsettled  problems  created  by 
yesterday's  and  today's  technological  advances,  and  that  these  institutions 
must  in  turn  evolve  into  an  appropriate  form  for  combating  the  externalities 
of  tomorrow's  technological  advances"  [21 j. 

Presently  the  agricultural  research  budget  at  the  USDA  and  its  land-grant 
affiliates  is  predominately  concerned  with  the  physical  and  biological  problems 
Social  science  research  is  negligible  and  limited  to  areas  of  research  most 
typified  by  production  economics  projects.  The  accompanying  table  illustrates 
t is  point.  In  1965  a total  of  $1218.4  million  was  spent  on  agricultural 
research  and  development  by  the  USDA,  state  agricultural  experiment  stations 
industry,  and  other  universities  and  federal  agencies.  Of  this  total  only 
$64.3  million  or  slightly  over  5$  was  social  as  opposed  to  biological  and 
physical  science,  research  and  development. 

Taking  only  the  USDA  and  the  state  agricultural  experiment  stations  in 
the  land-grant  system,  the  picture  changes  only  slightly.  Of  the  $393.4 
million  total,  only  $34.2  million  or  about  9%  is  allocated  to  social  science, 
research  and  development.  In  terms  of  personnel  in  1965,  8$  of  the  SAES  and 
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]2%  of  the  USDA  scientists  were  social  scientists.  Firther,  a projection  of 
earned  doctorates  to  1975  for  students  at  state  agricultural  experiment 
stations  indicates  3,500  of  a total  of  18,600  to  be  social  science 
doctorates.  Thus,  the  correction  of  this  situation  must  begin  at  a 
fundamental  level  within  the  land-grant  system  and  will  take  time  which  we 
can  ill -afford. 

In  a recent  speech,  Ned  D.  Bayley,  Director  of  Science  and  Education, 
USDA,  indicated  that: 

Only  1-1/2%  of  our  effort  goes  into  research  on  human 
resources  and  community  developments,  farm  income  research 
gets  1 -1/2%,  about  3%  of  the  research  attacks  the  pollution 
aspects  of  agriculture.  About  2%  of  expenditures  for  state 
and  federal  research  goes  to  studies  on  diet  and  nutrition. 

A technical  policy  unit  should  be  created  at  the  federal  level,  possibly 
as  a subsection  in  the  President's  Domestic  Affairs  Council.  It  should 
function  to  redress  the  imbalance  in  the  priorities  of  research  and  development 
projects  and  funding. ^-Similar  units  should  be  established  at  state  levels 
where  allocative  decisions  are  made.  One  of  the  stipulations  for  allocating 
research  funds  should  be  that  consideration  will  be  given  to  the  impact  upon 
society  of  the  outcome  of  the  research  that  is  financed.  The  broad  spectrum 
of  problems  associated  with  the  successful  application  of  the  results  of  the 
research  must  be  considered  in  advance  of  undertaking  the  project.  As  Shaffer 
points  out: 


A system  for  anticipating  the  negative  effects  of  new 
technology  is  sorely  needed.  We  cannot  afford  to  wait  for 
the  problem  before  solving  it.  The  institutional  innovations 
will  have  to  be  developed  as  joint  products  with  the 
technology  [18], 


Such  units  would  influence  the  distribution  of  research  funds,  including 
the  timing  of  various  research  projects,  the  type  of  technical  research  and 
research  on  the  social  implications  of  the  potential  technology.  Research 
must  be  done  and  policy  formulated  to  establish  the  guidelines  for  carrying 
out  this  charge.  According  to  Uhl: 


In  order  that  technological  change  will  serve  ratner  than 
dictate,  we  need  to  better  understand  its  impacts  on  the  industry, 
resource  use,  and  the  public  in  general.  Such  understanding  will 
provide  a basis  for  planning  and  control  of  technological  shocks  [20]. 


With  the  innovation  of  any  new  technology  is  created  a complex  series  of 
adjustments  as  society  and  the  economy  adapts  to  the  changes  which  occur.  And, 
as  individuals  and  groups  adjust,  some  become  gainers  and  others  become  losers. 
A major  question  which  arises  in  this  type  of  situation  is  whether  or  not  the 
loser  should  somehow  be  compensated  for  his  loss.  If  so,  then  how,  to  what 
extent,  and  by  whom?  Additional  research  is  needed  to  determine  the  extent  of 
the  gains  and  losses  by  various  groups  and  the  implications  for  resource 
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allocation,  policy,  and  methodology  needs  to  be  developed  to  collect  and 
analyze  this  kind  of  data  on  a continuing  basis;  and  new  institutional  forms 
need  to  be  devised  to  adequately  handle  the  social  and  economic  adjustment  to 
technological  change. 
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ABSTRACT 


Vocational  Campus  Multimedia  Learning  Laboratory  Program 
Final  Report  VEA  Project  No.  71  2 134 


The  Multimedia  Learning  Laboratory.  Program  was  developed  at  a post- 
secondary vocational  campus  to:  l)  provide  students  with  inadequate 

educational  background  with  help  in  the  areas  of  reading,  math  and  study 
® 1 2)  provide  a means  by  which  students  may  enter  a program  at  times  other 

than  the  start  of  the  school  year,  3)  facilitate  articulation  of  students  from 

secondary  vocational  technical  programs  and  4)  provide  for  student  self-develop- 
ment  # 


Four  areas  of  development  were  undertaken  to  reach  the  above  objectives- 
1)  development  of  the  Learning  Laboratory  facility  2)staffing  3)  program 
development  and  4)  development  of  curriculum  oriented  materials. 

. . valuation  of  the  program  was  undertaken  using  a variety  of  measures 

including:  number  of  students  served,  student  survey,  matched  group  com- 

parison and  faculty  evaluation.  In  general  the  evaluation  was  quite  positive. 

The  conclusion  states  the  degree  to  which  each  objective  was  met.  It 
also  indicates  the  acceptance  of  the  program  by  students,  faculty  and  ad- 
ministration and  a commitment  by  the  administration  to  continue  the  program. 
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Alfred  Agricultural  and  Technical  College  received  a grant  to 
establish  a Multimedia  Learning  Laboratory  Program  on  its  Vocational 
Campus  in  Wellsville,  New  York,  for  the  1970-71  academic  year.  This 
grant  was  awarded  by  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  State 
Education  Department , from  Federal  funds  available  under  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963.  The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  summarize  and 
evaluate  the  progress  of  this  program  for  the  academic  year  1970-71. 

INTRODUCTION 

The  Vocational  Campus  of  Alfred  State  College  has  as  its  primary 
objective,  the  development  of  skills  in  its  students  pertinent  to  a 
specific  field,  especially  those  where  due  to  the  advancement  in 
technology,  the  demand  for  highly  skilled  craftsmen  is  great.  To  meet 
this  objective  two  year  programs  have  been  established  in  Automotive 
Specialist,  Building  Construction,  Drafting,  Electrical  Services, 

Food  Service  and  Machine  Clerical. 

Admission  to  these  programs  has  been  open  to  any  high  school  graduate, 
regardless  of  high  school  academic  record.  As  a result,  a very  heterogenous 
student  population  developed  with  a diverse  set  of  needs  which  could  not 
always  be  met  within  the  regular  class  and  lab  situations.  To  help  meet 
some  of  these  needs,  the  Counseling  Center— with  support  from  the 
administration  and  faculty— was  able  to  receive  funding  for  a Multimedia 
Learning  Center. 

OBJECTIVES 

The  objectives  of  this  Multimedia  Learning  Center  Program  as  stated 
in  the  original  proposal  are: 
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1*  Provide  students  with  inadequate  educational  background 
with  help  in  the  areas  of  reading,  math  and  study  skills. 

2.  Provide  a means  by  which  a student  may  enter  a program  at 
times  other  than  the  start  of  Fall  Quarter. 

3*  Facilitate  articulation  of  students  from  secondary 
Vocational  Technical  (B.O.C.E.S.)  programs. 

Provide  for  student  development. 

DEVELOPMENT 

Bulfillment  of  the  above  objectives  necessitated  four  distinct 
areas  of  development:  (l)  the  development  of  the  learning 

laboratory  facility,  including  building,  furnishings  and  equipment; 

(2)  staffing;  (3)  program  development;  and  (b)  development  of 
curriculum  oriented  materials. 

Development  of  the  Learning  Laboratory  Facility 

BUILDING:  The  students  in  the  Building  Construction  and  Electrical  Services 

Departments  built  the  entire  facility.  The  12 ! x 1*8 1 wooden  structure  had 
been  under  construction  for  use  as  a classroom  in  the  spring  of  1970. 

Upon  notification  of  approval  of  our  project  in  late  August  1970,  plans 
were  made  to  convert  this  classroom  structure  into  a learning  laboratory. 

This  modification  began  in  September,  as  a class  project  for  the  Construction 
Department  and  consisted  of  relocating  the  doors  and  windows  and  partitioning 
off  the  interior  into  four  areas . As  soon  as  the  interior  was  ready  for 
finishing,  about  mid-October,  the  building  was  moved  to  its  present  site. 

The  Electrical  Department  took  over  with  the  students  installing 
the  electrical,  lighting  and  heating  systems.  Electric  baseboard  heat  was 
used  with  separate  temperature  controls  for  each  area.  An  adequate  number 
of  three  phase  outlets  were  installed  so  that  no  area  of  the  lab  where 
equipment  would  be  used  was  more  than  four  feet  from  an  outlet.  The 
Construction  students  finished  off  the  interior  with  floor  and  ceiling  tile 
and  wall  paneling. 
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This,  plus  the  construction  and  installation  of  the  l6  carrols,  was  completed 
just  prior  to  Christmas  recess.  Total  cost  of  building,  including  electrical, 
lighting  and  heating  systems  was  $1,940. 

FURNISHINGS:  The  facility  consists  of  four  rooms,  two  offices  for  the 

counselor  and  stenographer,  an  independent  study  area  and  a combination 
reading  and  math  lab  area.  Office  furniture,  three  tables  and  32  chairs, 
a closed  metal  storage  cabinet  and  a section  of  steel  shelving,  besides 
the  student  constructed  carrols,  completed  the  basic  furnishings.  The 
cost  of  this  facility  and  furnishings  was  covered  by  the  college. 

(Appendix  A shows  the  layout  of  our  Multimedia  Learning  Laboratory) 

EQUIPMENT:  During  the  completion  of  our  facility,  the  equipment  began 

arriving,  so  that  by  January  4,  1971 5 the  major  portion  of  the  equipment 
and  supplies  was  available  for  student  use.  The  delay  in  arrival  of 
much  of  the  equipment  was  attributable  to  the  necessity  of  following 
standard  purchasing  procedures  of  the  State  of  New  York.  As  the  bulk  of 
the  equipment  was  not  on  state  contract,  we  had  to  follow  a bidding  process. 
Equipment  such  as  slide  and  movie  projectors,  Language  Masters  and 
sound  loop  film  projectors  arrived  during  fall  quarter,  while  the  Diaactors, 
SONY  V video  outfit  and  controlled  readers  arrived  a*ter  the  first  of 
the  year.  A list  of  equipment  and  materials  used  in  the  laboratory  can 
be  found  in  Appendix  B and  C. 

STAFFING:  The  Multimedia  Learning  Laboratory  staff,  under  the 

supervision  of  the  Director  of  Counseling,  consisted  ox  the  Developmental 
Counselor,  Technical  Assistant  and  a stenographer  supported  by  the  grant. 

The  college  provided  the  services  of  a reading  instructor  from  the  Main 
Campus  at  Alfred,  two  days  each  week. 
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The  Developmental  Counselor  had  a strong  background  in  math,  as  a 
result  of  an  undergraduate  major  in  math  education.  His  master fs  degree 
was  in  counseling  and  guidance.  This  combination  enabled  him  to  work 
effectively  with  students  both  from  an  academic  and  a counseling  orientation. 

The  Technical  Assistant  had  experience  in  working  in  a vocational 
education  program,  but  most  importantly,  had  many  years  experience  as  a 
commercial  photographer.  He  was  the  photographer  for  a large  local 
industry,  as  well  as  owner  of  his  own  photography  business  prior  to 
coming  with  us.  The  stenographer  was  a very  personable  young  lady  who 
combined  efficient  stenographic  skills  with  a pleasant  personality.  This 
enabled  her  to  work  effectively  with  both  students  and  staff. 

Even  though  our  facility  was  net  ready  for  student  use  until  after 
Christmas  recess,  the  Developmental  Counselor  and  the  reading  instructor 
had  started  working  with  students  in  reading  and  math  in  October,  using 
class  or  conference  rooms  where  available.  While  little  equipment  was 
on  hand,  they  made  use  of  their  personal  expertise  in  assisting  about 
50  students. 


PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT 

Continual  consultation  with  faculty  was  an  integral  part  of  the  program. 
MATHEMATICS:  The  mathematics  program  had  been  developed  on  a revolving 

door  basis.  As  a student  encountered  difficulties  in  his  regular  math  class, 
he  would  either  be  referred  by  his  instructor  or  take  the  initiative  himself 
to  use  the  learning  laooratory. 

In  some  cases,  this  resulted  in  long  term  work  (15-20  weeks).  Three 
students  were  so  deficient  in  arithmetic  that  they  had  to  begin  learning 
the  multiplication  tables.  Use  was  made  of  a variety  of  media  such  as 


flash  cards,  Language  Master  Cards,  and  Didactor  films.  As  a result, 
they  eventually  mastered  their  tables. 

Most  cases,  however,  needed  short  term  work  in  a specific  area. 

About  35  students  from  the  drafting  and  electrical  departments  who  needed 
help  on  the  slide  rule,  used  the  slide  rule  program  on  the  Didactor  machine. 
This  was  supplemented  by  small  group  work  with  the  counselor.  A math 
program  for  Building  Construction  students  was  instituted,  using  the  Delmar 
Mathematics  for  Carpenters  workbook.  Other  groups  used  material  developed 
by  the  counselor. 

The  emphasis  in  general  was  on  the  four  basic  operations:  addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division  of  integers,  fractions,  and  decimals. 
These  operations  were  then  utilized  in  finding  board  feet,  amount  of  resistance 
in  a circuit,  reading  a rule,  or  estimating  number  of  servings  in  a given 
quantity  of  food. 

A special  program  was  developed  with  the  Drafting  Department,  whereby 
students  who  successfully  challenged  their  regular  math  course  could  use 
the  learning  laboratory  to  work  on  advanced  material. 

INDIVIDUAL  SELF-IMPROVEMENT : Another  need  that  the  program  began  to  meet , 

and  this  primarily  through  the  use  of  the  Didactor  system,  was  for  individual 
self-improvement,  i.e.  chemistry,  management,  guidance  programs,  etc. 

READING  & STUDY  SKILLS:  The  basic  orientation  of  this  portion  of  the  program 

was  to  develop  better  reading  and  study  skills,  including  a more  positive 
attitude  towards  reading,  which  would  facilitate  the  students  academic 
adjustment  and  expose  him  to  a variety  of  reading  materials  related  to 
his  personal  and  vocational  interests.  This  orientation  seemed  to  be  in 
harmony  with  both  student  and  faculty  expectations;  it  approached  both 
short-and  long-run  needs  of  the  student. 
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The  program  incorporated  the  following  materials:  programmed 

reading  units,  curriculum-related  materials,  personal  interest  readings. 

Each  type  of  material  served  a purpose  in  the  course' format . 

The  programmed  reading  units  (SRA  Reading  Laboratory  IVa;  SRA 
Reading  for  Understanding;  EDL  Controlled  Reader  Junior  with  workbooks; 

Bell  & Howell  Language  Master  Vocabulary  Set;  Didactor  reading  films), 
some  of  which  use  mechanical  support,  were  introduced  to  instill  motivation 
during  the  initial  sessions.  It  was  felt  that  these  programmed  materials 
would  also  facilitate  the  examination  of  basic  reading  techniques.  The 
SRA  units  generated  only  minimal  student  interest.  The  controlled  readers 
provided  students  with  an  opportunity  to  increase  reading  speed.  The 
Language  Master  was  used  in  conjunction  with  curriculum  terminology  as  well 
as  with  basic  vocabulary.  The  Didactor  films  showed  tremendous  potential 
for  stimulating  reading  interest  in  both  curriculum-related  and  personal 
interest  readings. 

Almost  all  curriculum-related  materials  were  self-produced.  The 
reading  selections  were  taken  from  magazine  articles,  newspapers,  or 
textbooks  that  pertain  to  the  various  curriculums  on  campus.  Questions 
were  made  up  to  check  comprehension  and/or  vocabulary.  These  materials 
were  the  mainstay  of  the  program;  they  created  much  interest  and  encouraged 
much  discursion.  The  time  spent  in  their  development  was  a worthwhile 
expenditure, 

Personal-interest  readings  were  available  in  the  form  of  a 
paperback  gallery.  Students  had  free  access  to  the  books  under  a "no 
fine"  policy  and  the  response  was  excellent.  Students  admitted  reading 
books  through  for  the  first  time,  or  for  the  first  time  in  a long  time. 
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Also,  quite  a number  of  books  turned  up  missing,  which  seemed  indicative 
of  their  being  used. 

SCHEDULING:  The  students  usually  were  in  the  lab  for  about  an  hour  period 
at  a time.  Whether  this  was  during  their  regular  shop  time  or  outside 
of  it  depended  entirely  upon  the  faculty  involved.  More  students  were 
allowed  co  use  shop  time  for  work  in  math  than  for  reading.  Although 
the  lab  was  open  until  1*:30  p.m.  daily,  very  little  use  was  made  of  it  after 
the  bulk  of  the  students  left  campus  at  3:00. 

Development  of  Curriculum  Oriented  Materials 

The  technical  assistant  had  been  working  with  each  department  on 
campus.  There  were  two  rather  extensive  projects;  one  on  electrical  wiring 
involving  several  hundred  slides  and  another  on  the  "Building  of  Hip 
Rafters,"  near  completion.  Super  8 motion  pictures  were  taken  of  the 
operation  of  the  off-set  printing  press,  these  will  be  ready  for  the  lab 
as  soon  as  the  faculty  involved  complete  the  narration.  In  addition  to  these, 
many  small  projects  were  completed. 

The  work  of  the  technical  assistant  was  to  be  facilitated  in  the 
Spring  Quarter , by  the  availability  of  darkroom  facilities  on  the  Wellsville 
Campus.  These  facilities  were  in  the  process  of  being  built  and  equipped 
through  efforts  of  the  various  departments,  including  the  Division  Chairman, 
but  were  not  completed  in  time  to  be  utilized.  The  Instructional  Resource 
Center  and  staff  on  the  Main  Campus  provided  a back-up  service. 

EVALUATION 

Students  Served:  Approximately  30$  of  the  student  body  was  involved 

in  the  Learning  Laboratory  during  the  academic  year.  Their  involvement 
included  a variety  of  learning  experiences,  ranging  from  reading  groups 
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felt  that  it  probably  had.  The  most  varied  response  came  in  answer  to 
the  questions  as  to  positive  changes  in  your  attitude  toward  your 
vocational  interests:  24%  definitely  yes,  30%  probably  yes,  17%  undecided, 

12%  probably  no,  and  17%  definitely  no.  "Do  you  recognize  any  improvement 
in  your  reading  and/or  math  skills  because  of  your  work  in  the  Learning  Lab?" 
was  answered  definitely  yes  by  64%  and  probably  yes  by  35%. 

Eighty-two  per  cent  of  the  students  responded  definitely  yes  to: 

"Do  you  feel  that  your  work  in  reading  and/or  math  will  be  helpful  in  your 
future  occupation?"  "Did  you  enjoy  working  in  the  Learning  Lab?"  and,  "Do 
you  consider  your  experiences  in  the  Learning  Lab  as  time  well  spent?" 
Sixty-four  per  cent  of  the  students  felt  that  they  might  continue  work 
in  the  lab  next  quarter  or  next  year. 

A selection  of  the  statements  written  in  response  to  the  following 
questions  would  best  summarize  this  portion  of  the  survey. 

Why  did  you  come  to  the  Learning  Lab? 

To  find  out  hew  I rated  in  reading  skills  and  find  new  ways  to 

improve  interest  in  reading. 

To  do  better  math  work  and  also,  I haven’t  had  much  math. 

Because  I’m  not  the  greatest  reader  or  math  student,  and  I 

wanted  to  improve. 

To  improve  reading  and  math  and  get  out  of  the  shop. 

What  did  you  accomplish  at  the  Learning  Lab? 

I learned  how  to  understand  what  I am  reading. 

Read  more  because  I never  read  much. 

Some  of  the  math  which  I forgot  came  back,  my  reading  has  improved 

and  the  tapes  have  also  helped  in  learning. 

Brushed  up  and  learned  new  stuff. 
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to  individual  study  of  chemistry  and  advanced  math. 

The  following  table  gives  a breakdown  by  departments  and 
major  areas  of  study. 


Reading Study  Skills  Math Other 


AUTOMOTIVE 

21 

0 

6 

0 

BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION 

16 

0 

31 

1 

DRAFTING 

12 

2 

37 

2 

ELECTRICAL 

1 

1 

25 

0 

^OOD  SERVICE 

i* 

Ik 

1 

1 

Total 

5b 

17 

100 

4 

It  should  be  noted  that  only  a very  small  number  of  students  were 
involved  in  more  than  one  area. 

Research 

SURVEY:  A survey  of  students  working  in  the  lab  during  the  last  week 

in  the  Winter  Quarter  was  taken  to  ascertain  their  feelings  about  the 
Learning  Lab.  This  resulted  in  17  completed  questionnaires,  the  total 
number  of  students  who  could  be  reached. 

The  students  were  asked  to  respond  to  eight  questions  using  a five  point 
scale  from  1 indicating  "definitely  yes"  to  5 "definitely  no."  The  remaining 
four  questions  required  written  statements.  The  questionnaire  and  the 
tabulated  responses  can  be  found  in  Appendix  D. 

In  summarizing  the  results,  fifty-eight  per  cent  felt  their  experience 
in  the  Learning  Lab  made  them  more  self  confident.  Thirty  per  cent  felt  that 
it  had  definitely  improved  their  academic  standing,  while  fifty-eight  per  cent 
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What  do  you  feel  is  the  purpose  of  the  Learning  Lab? 

To  help  an  individual  at  his  pace. 

To  enable  students  to  improve  their  present  skills,  in  their  own 
rate,  so  they  may  do  better  after  school  is  completed  and  they  are 
on  their  own  to  read  the  things  necessary  for  success  in  their 
vocation. 

Better  marks  on  math  questions  on  our  tests. 

For  anyone  who  wanted  to  come  and  improve  themselves,  coming  by 
their  own  will. 

What  are  your  suggestions  for  improving  the  Lab? 

Expand  as  far  as  it  can. 

Have  it  at  a time  that  would  work  better  for  an  automotive  student. 

We  have  to  stop  in  the  middle  of  a job  to  come. 

Have  more  Didactor  tapes  in  the  automotive  field  and  variety  of 
visual  aids. 

So  far,  I think  it  is  going  real  good. 

While  the  responses  of  the  surveyed  students  were  highly  favorable, 
one  should  keep  in  mind  that  there  were  only  17  students  involved.  The 
representativeness  of  this  sample  cannot  be  ascertained  at  this  time,  but 
from  previous  favorable  verbal  comments  of  other  students,  the  sample  may 
not  be  too  biased. 

Another  indication  of  how  students  react  to  the  Learning  Lab  is 
illustrated  by  its  effect  on  the  two  editors  of  our  local  student  newspaper. 
After  a tour  of  the  facilities,  they  devoted  a portion  of  the  next  issue 
to  describing  it,  and  became  one  of  the  best  sources  of  referals. 

MATCHED  PAIRS:  The  reading  program  evaluates  its  effectiveness  through  the 

administration  of  a pre  & post  test  measuring  reading  efficiency.  The  gain 
or  lack  of  gain  in  "reading  efficiency",  which  is  a composite  score  of  rate  (wpm) 
x comprehension  (%) , is  one  indicator  of  the  degree  of  success  of  the  program. 
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The  tests  entitled  Maintaining  Reading  Efficiency  Test;  History  of  Brazil 
(pre-test)  and  History  o£  Japan  (post-test)  were  published  by  Developmental 
Reading  Distributors. 

Because  of  the  small  number  of  test  scores  available  at  the  onset  of 
our  program,  a matched  pairs  study  was  undertaken  as  the  appropriate 
statistical  appraoch.  Two  groups  (N=15pr.)  were  matched  by  student 
curriculum  and  pre-test  reading  efficiency  scores.  Each  pair  of  students 
were  from  the  same  department  and  had  similar  pre-test  efficiency  scores. 

The  variant  was  that  one  student  had  taken  reading  improvement  course  work, 
the  other  had  not.  Group  A included  all  students  who  had  taken  reading  course 
work;  Group  B included  all  the  students  who  did  not.  After  Group  A completed 
its  course  work,  both  groups  were  given  the  post-test. 

The  tested  hypothesis  was  that  Group  A would  obtain  significantly  higher 
test  scores  on  the  post-test  for  reading  efficiency  than  Group  B would. 

The  chart  below  indicates  the  observable  data. 


Mean  Scores 

Test 

Group  A 

Group  B 

Pre-test 

109.6 

110.1 

Post-test 

123.3 

114.4 

The  "t"  test,  "f"  test,  and  the  analysis  of  variance  were  computed. 
None  of  the  resultants  proved  to  be  significant.  Although  the  observable 
changes  in  mean  scores  appeared  to  be  significant,  the  sample  size  and  the 
degree  of  variance  over  compensate  for  the  changes  within  the  context  of 
statistical  analysis. 


Faculty  Evaluation 

Most  of  the  direct  evaluation  of  the  Multimedia  Learning  Lab  by 
the  faculty  came  from  their  verbal  reports  as  to  the  improvement 
observed  in  the  work  of  students  involved  in  the  Lab*  In  particular, 
faculty  pointed  out  the  improvement  in  use  of  the  slide  rule  by  the 
students  who  only  spent  one  or  two  hours  going  through  the  Didactor 
slide  rule  program. 

A group  of  Building  Construction  students  worked  on  carpentry 
related  math  in  the  Learning  Lab  during  the  Winter  Quarter*  The  Building 
Construction  instructors  in  comparing  the  improvement  shown  between  1st 
and  2nd  quarters,  found  that  78%  of  the  students  who  worked  in  the  Lab 
raised  their  math  mark,  while  only  61%  of  the  other  students  did  so. 

Two  individual  cases  involving  the  reading  and  study  skills  programs 
were  noted  by  their  instructors.  One  student  in  Food  Service  was 
evaluated  by  his  instructor  as  showing  definite  improvement  in  his  class 
work,  but  most  obvious  was  his  gain  in  confidence  in  reading.  A Drafting 
instructor  described  another  student1 s progress  as  very  encouraging.  His 
class  and  lab  work  had  improved  greatly.  His  status  in  his  peer  group  had 
changed  radically  for  the  better.  It  appeared  that  his  self-confidence 
had  been  renewed  and  the  student  was  beginning  to  find  his  true  potential, 

Another  type  of  faculty  evaluation  of  the  Multimedia  Learning 
Laboratory  was  the  keen  interest  a number  exhibited  in  trying  to  prepare 
m iterials  for  use  in  the  Lab.  Several  submitted  proposals  which  will  enable 
them  to  produce,  during  summer  vacation,  curriculum  materials  suitable  for 
use  in  the  Learning  Laboratory. 
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Feedback  between  the  reading  instructor  and  the  faculty  was  carried 
out  through  a Reading  Advisory  Committee  comprised  of  faculty  from  each 
department  and  the  reading  instructor. 

DIFFICULTIES  ENCOUNTERED 

The  time  lapse  from  notification  of  grant  approval  (the  first  week 
of  September)  to  the  availability  of  the  equipment  for  use  in  the  Lab 
(January)  was  the  major  difficulty  encountered.  This  caused  delay  in  the 
operation  of  the  Learning  Laboratory  Facility  although  the  staff  was 
functioning  to  assist  students  in  Math  and  reading  since  October. 

A second  area  of  concern  involved  student  scheduling.  All  students 
were  in  class  and  shop  a straight  six  hours  a day  with  only  a 30  minute 
lunch  break.  With  this  situation,  two  alternatives  are  open  for  the 
Learning  Lab  staff,  either  work  with  students  prior  to  10:00  a.m.  (this 
with  second  shift  students)  and  after  3:00  p.m.  (first  shift  students)  or 
have  faculty  release  students  during  shop  time.  Also  involved  in  this 
situation  was  whether  work  in  the  Lab  should  be  voluntary  or  required  by 
the  instructors. 

Instructors  varied  in  their  opinions  as  to  which  alternatives  were 
best,  but  the  Learning  Lab  Staff  noted  best  results  from  students  who  were 
released  during  shop  time  and  voluntarily  sought  help.  This  problem  may  be 
alleviated  as  more  experience  is  gained  using  the  various  alternatives. 

A third  concern  which  existed  was  the  time  available  for  Multimedia 
Lab  staff  to  develop  relevant  materials.  This  was  especially  true  of  our 
reading  instructor  who  was  on  campus  only  two  days  a week.  Most  of  this  time 
was  spent  in  direct  contact  with  students. 

Increased  staffing  is  the  only  solution  to  this  problem. 


A final  concern  was  one  of  effective  evaluation.  As  most  of  the 

work  students  did  in  the  lab  was  of  an  individual  nature,  even  when  in  a 

group,  pre  and  post  testing  of  groups  may  not  have  lead  to  valid  results. 
Another  difficulty  was  the  variation  in  time  students  spent  in  lab.  Some 
used  it  for  several  one  hour  periods  while  others  came  in  every  day  during 

most  of  the  year.  The  idea  of  flexibility  which  is  built  into  the  lab 

program  and  is  essential,  works  against  usual  evaluation  measures. 

A possible  solution  to  be  tried  next  year  will  be  to  help  each 
student  define  specific  objectives  he  expects  to  achieve  in  the  lab  and 
then  measure  his  progress  towards  these  goals. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  development  of  the  Multimedia  Learning  Laboratory  started  in 
September  of  1970.  Requisition  of  equipment  and  completion  of  the 
facility  extended  into  late  December,  but  the  staff  of  the  Laboratory 
were  able  to  carry  out  part  of  their  functions  in  existing  classrooms 
and  using  a minimal  amount  of  audio-visual  aids  from  October. 

The  first  area  of  the  program  development,  that  of  building  and 
equipping  the  Multimedia  Learning  Laboratory , has  been  completed  for  all 
practical  purposes.  The  second,  that  of  staff  and  program  development,  is 
well  underway  and  meeting  the  objectives  of: 

1.  Providing  the  students  with  inadequate  educational  background 
with  help  in  the  areas  of  reading,  math  and  study  skills. 

2.  Providing  for  student  development. 

The  least  visible  progress  has  been  made  in  the  third  area,  that  of 
development  of  curriculum  oriented  material.  Many  projects  are  underway 
and  several  are  ready  for  use  in  the  Laboratory.  More  will  be  ready  for  next 
year. 


With  the  completion  of  these  and  other  projects,  the  Laboratory 
will  be  able  to  meet  the  other  two  objectives  of  the  Lab: 

1.  Provide  a means  by  which  a student  may  enter  a program 
at  times  other  than  the  start  of  Fall  Quarter. 

2.  Facilitate  articulation  of  students  from  secondary 
Vocational-Technical  (B.O.C.E.S.)  programs. 

While  the  Multimedia  Learning  Laboratory  Program  was  fully 
operational  for  less  than  two  quarters,  the  benefits  derived  by  the 
students,  and  the  interest  and  cooperation  shown  by  students  and  faculty 
have  generated  a commitment  from  the  administration  to  double  the  size 
of  the  present  facility  and  to  support  the  program  within  their  budget 
limitations . 
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APPENDIX  B 


laboratory  equipment 

4 Language  Masters 
1 Technicolor  810  Loop  Projector 
8 Head  Phones 

1 Honeywell  Dual  Elmo  8 Projector* 

2 Model  AF  Projector* 

2 Wollensak  Cassette  Recorders 
2 Technicolor  1000  Sound  Loop  Projectors* 
1 Portable  Tape  Recorder  (10  watts) 

10  Rateometers 
1 Video  Recorder* 

1 Transistor  Video  Monitor* 

1 Video  Camera* 

6 Didactors 

1 Sound  Mate  w/Microphones  (Didactor)* 
Earphones 

4 Reading  Accelerators 
1 Graflex  School  Master* 

16  Graflex  Junior  Reader* 


* Indicates  purchased  under  federal  grant  funds 
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MATERIALS  available  in  laboratory 


Super  8mm  Loop: 

Replacing  Ignition  Points* 

Auto  Safety  Inspection* 

The  Jointer:  Basic  Use 

Installing  a Convenience  Outlet 

Rebuilding  the  Master  Cylinder* 

Language  Master  Cards  (2  bx.)  (voc.) 

2 bx  (vocab) 

1 bx  Multiplication 

2 bx  Construction  Terms 
3 8mm  Movie  tapes 

House  Wiring  (2)  Offset  Printing  Press 
EDL  - Film  Strips  cor  Controlled  Reader  CR-AD,  LK 
EDL  Controlled  Reading  Study  Guide  LK 
EDL  Reading  Efficiency  Checks  KL,  LK 
Record:  "How  to  Improve  Your  Reading  Skills" 

Books:  How  to  Prepare  for  the  High  School  Equivalency  Examination 

Reading  Interpretation  Tests 

Useful  English:  Sentences  & Paragraphs  Part  4 

Spelling  Part  3 

American  History  Review  Book 

Adventures  in  Appreciation  Book  1,2,3 

Tape-Centered  Instructional  Programs  '71-72 

Reading  for  Meaning  Teacher's  Manual 
Grades  9,10,11,12  - Guiler  & Coleman 

" " " II  II  ||  |, 

Grades  4,5,6  - Coleman  & Jungeblat 

ti  ii  ii  ii  ,, 

Grades  7,8,9  " 11 

Reading  for  Meaning  (Students)  4-12 
158  Paperbacks 

Equivalency  Examination — Reading  Interpretation  tests* 
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MATERIALS  AVAILABLE  IN  LABORATORY  (Continued) 

Flow  to  Prepare  for  the  High  School  Equivalency  Examination 
Study  Guide  for  TV  High  School-Manpower  Education  Institute 
Good  Reading  For  Poor  Readers-Spache  and  Garrard 
High  School  Equivalency-Mathematics  Curriculum  Resource  Handbook 

o ii  ii  ii  n . 

z Science 

Testing  Program  of  NYS  Information  Handbook 
M Information  Handbook 

Part  1:  Theory  & Design  of  the  Program 

Barron  s How  to  Prepare  for  the  High  School  Equivalency  Examination 
SRA  Equations  Game 

SRA  General  RFU  Reading  for  Understanding 
SRA  Reading  Laboratory  IVa 
" " " mb 

Delmar  Automotive  Trade  answer  book 
Delmar  Electrical  Trade  Answer  book 
Delmar  Carpentry  Trade  answer  book 
Delmar  Carpentry  Trade  (B.C.) 

Review  Digest  of  Mathematics  - Republic 

" - Cambridge 

Basic  Electricity  Vol.  1 - XII 
Read  Your  Way  by  Melvin  Howards 
Communications  Skills  - Buck  & Gordon 
Maintaining  Reading  Efficiency  - Burgess 
Occupational  Outlook  Handbook  by  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
Increasing  Reading  Efficiency  - Miller 
College  Reading  Skills  by  Alfred  A.  Knopf 
Developing  Reading  Efficiency  - Miller 
Reading  for  the  Main  Idea  - Raygor 

Learning  to  Read  Through  Experience  - Lee  & Allen 

^Indicates  Purchased  under 
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PIDACTOR  TAPES; 


2 blank  didactor  tapes 
Safety  and  Electrical  Maintenance 
Using  Electricity  Safely  & Efficiently 
Using  the  Oscilloscope 

Measuring  Electrical  Quantities  - a Maintenance  Essential 

Semiconductors  and  Solid  State  Electronics 

DC  Motors  in  Moder  Industry 

Algebraic  Expressions  Part  II 

Algebraic  Fractions 

Exponential  Numbers 

Introduction  to  Algebra 

Beginning  Work  with  Equations  and  Formulas 

Slide  Rule  Multiplication  and  Division 

Common  Fractions:  Multiplication  and  Division 

Multiplication  Drill  1 

Ratio,  Proportion,  Per  Cent,  Percentage 

Division  Drill  II 

Basic  Hand  Tools  Part  I 

Pert  Fundamentals  - Network  Logic 

Pert  Fundamentals  - Critical  Path 

Pert  Fundamentals  - Replanning  & Simulation 

Pert  Fundamentals  - Probability 

Vocabulary,  Part  III 

Vocabulary,  Part  IV 

Vocabulary  - Alert  to  Subsequent 
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How  to  Read  Scales 


DIDACTOR  TAPES  (Continued) ; 

How  to  Read  Scales 
Introduction  to  Trigonometry 
Principles  of  Torch  Cutting  (2) 


Control  Terminology  and  Methods  of  Automatic  Control 

Mechanical  Principles  of  Governor  Operation 

Maintaining  the  Fuel  System 

Understanding  the  Diesel  Air  System 

Operation  of  the  Cummins  PT  Fuel  System  Components 

Understanding  Hydraulic  Cylinders 


Understanding  the  Functions  of  Pressure  Control  Valves 

Understanding  the  Caterpiller  Fuel  System 

Chemistry,  Part  I 

Part  I:  Basics  T Account 

The  Lie 

The  How  of  the  Planning  Process 
Using  Three  Phase  Power  In  Industry 
Developing  a Master  Job  Plan 
Pert  Fundamentals  Introduction 


Reading  Improvement  for  Professional  People  Part  I 


ft  ii 


ii 


Part  II 


ii 


it  ii 
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Part  III 


Chemistry,  Part  II 
Chemistry,  Part  III 
Chemistry,  Part  IV 

Common  Fractions:  Addition  and  Subtraction 

Fractions:  Drill  II 

How  to  Read  and  Write  Decimals 
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DIDACTOR  TAPES  (Continued): 


Work  with  Decimals 

Using  Addition,  Subtraction,  and  Learning  Percentages 
through  Auto  Repair  Pbs. 

Introducing  Perimeter  and  Area  Pbs. 

Algebraic  Expressions,  Part  I 

Factoring 

Exponents  and  Radicals 
Imaginary  and  Complex  Numbers 
Quadratic  Equations 
Facts  about  Syphilis  and  Gonorrhea 
" " " Part  I 

" " ” Part  II 

Teamwork 
Confidence 

Nobody  Understands  Me 
Hello  Trouble 
Popularity? 

The  Dilemma 
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Directions 
Circle  if 

1 

2 

3 

h 

5 

your  an- 
swer is: 

definitely 

yes 

probably 

yes 

undecided 

probably 

no 

definitely 

no 

Questions  1-8 


1 . 1 2 3 h 5 Do  you  feel  that  your  experiences  in  the  learning  lab 

have  made  you  more  self  confident? 

2.  1 2 3 k 5 Do  you  feel  that  your  experience  in  the  learning  lab  has 

improved  your  academic  standing? 

3.  12  3^5  Do  you  notice  any  positive  changes  in  your  attitude  to- 

ward your  vocational  interest  because  of  your  experience 
in  the  learning  lab? 

h*  1 2 3 h 5 Do  you  recognize  any  improvement- in  your  reading  and/or 
math  skills  because  of  your  work  in  the  learning  lab? 

!?•  1 2 3 h 5 Do  you  feel  that  your  work  in  reading  and/or  math  will 
be  helpful  in  your  future  occupation? 

6*  1 2 3 k 5 Did  you  enjoy  working  in  the  learning  lab? 

7.  1 2 3 1*  5 Do  you  consider  your  experiences  in  the  learning  lab  as 

time  well  spent? 

8.  1 2 3 li  5 Do  you  feel  that  you  might  continue  working  in  the 

learning  lab  next  quarter,  or  next  year? 


9*  ffoy  did  you  come  to  the  learning  lab? 


10.  What  did  you  accomplish  at  the  learning  lab? 


11  . li/hat  do  you  feel  is  the  purpose  of  the  learning  lab? 


12.  What  are  your  suggestions  for  improving  the  lab? 
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1 2 3 b 5 

Scale  of  Responses  definitely  probably  undecided  probably  definitely 

yes  yes  no  no 

1 . Do  you  feel  that  your  experiences  in  the  learning  lab  have  made 
you  more  self  confident? 

(1)  10  - 58%  (2)  5 - 30 % (3)  1-655  (5)  1 - 6;5 

2.  Do  you  feel  that  your  experience  in  the  learning  lab  has  improved 
your  academic  standing? 

(1)5-  35.255  (2)  10  - 58%  (3)  1 - 6. % (ii)  1 - 6% 

3.  Do  you  notice  any  positive  changes  in  your  attitude  toward  your 
voca  xonal  interest  benauoo  <,f  «Apor;L«nce3  in  thp  learning  lab? 

(1)  - 23.5:5  (2)  1^3055  (3)  3 - 1Y.C*  (1*)  2 _ 11.73  (5)  3 l,v.. 

ll.  Do  you  recognize  any  improvement  in  your  reading  and/o*  mnf,h  skills 
because  of  your  work  in  the  learning  lab? 

(1)  11  - 61$  (2)  6 - 35.255 

5.  Do  you  feel  that  your  work  in  reading  and/or  math  will  be  helpful 
in  your  future  occupation? 

(1)  111  - 82%  (2)  3 - 17.655 

6.  Did  you  enjoy  working  in  the  learning  lab? 

(1)  111  -825,'  (2)3-17.655 

7 • Do  you  consider  your  experiences  in  the  learning  lab  as  time  well 
spent? 

(1)  111  - 8255  (2)  2 - 11.75:  (3)  1 - 6;.: 

8.  Do  you  feel  that  you  might  continue  working  in  the  learning  lab  next 
quarter,  next  year? 

(1)  11  - 61$  (2)  6 - 35.255 


9.  Why  did  you  come  to  the  learning  lab? 


a.  To  learn  math  which  I will  need  on  a job. 

b.  Because  I wanted  to  improve  my  reading  comprehension. 

c.  Because  I generally  don't  have  anything  else  to  do  and  in  math 
Ifm  relearning  the  things  that  I have  forgot  in  high  school. 

d.  To  find  out  how  I rated  in  reading  skills  and  find  new  ways  to 
improve  interest  in  reading. 

e.  To  revLexj  math  for  when  I go  on  to  another  college  and  to  help 
my  reading  comprehension. 

f • I am.  interested  in  improving  both  my  math  and  reading  abilities. 

g.  To  improve  my  reading. 

h.  To  do  better  math  work  and  also  I haven* t had  much  math. 

i.  To  better  my  math  ability. 

j . To  improve  on  my  math. 

k.  To  increase  my  knowledge. 


1. 


To  improve  in  math,  reading,  and  the  automotive  field  by  the 
tapes. 

m.  Because  I'm  not  the  greatest  reader  or  math  student,  and  I 
wanted  to  improve. 

n.  To  help  improve  my  math. 

o.  To  brush  up  and  learn  new  things. 

p.  It  has  been  a long  time  since  high  school  and  the  math  and 
reading  helped  me. 

q.  To  improve  reading  and  ma,th  and  get  out  of  the  shop. 

10.  What  did  you  accomplish  at  the  learning  lab? 

a.  Learned  math. 

b.  I learned  ha-:  to  understand  what  I am  reading. 

c.  I am  relearning  many  things  'hat  I have  forgotten  in  math  and 
I feel  my  reading  comprehension  has  improved. 

d.  Pound  out  my  reading  ability  and  did  improve  in  understanding. 

e.  Better  reading  skills  and  a bringing  back  of  math. 

f . I brushed  up  on  my  past  exercises . in  both  math  and  reading. 

g.  Read  more  because  I never  read  much. 

h.  Do  better  math  problems. 

i.  I understand  some  parts  of  math  better. 

j.  How  to  reduce  fractions  to  decimals  and  decimals  to  fractions. 

k.  To  increase  my  reading,  and  learned  more  math. 

l.  Some  of  the  math  which  I forgot  came  back,  my  reading  has 
improved  and  the  tapes  have  also  helped  in  learning. 

m.  no  answer 

n.  I learned  a lot  I had  forgot. 

o.  Brushed  up  and  learned  new  stuff. 

p.  I accomplished  reading  skills  and  the  math  builds  my  mind. 

q.  So  far  it  has  been  time  out  of  the  shop. 

11  • What  do  you  feel  is  the  purpose  of  the  learning  lab? 

a.  To  help  an  individual  at  his  pace. 

b.  To  offer  a place  to  improve  or  promote  new  skills. 

c . To  help  the  ones  who  realize  they  need  help  in  an  area  or  to 
review  old  skills. 

d.  To  enable  students  to  improve  their  present  skills,  in  their 
own  rate,  so  they  may  do  better  after  school  is  completed 

" and  they  are  on  their  own  to  read  the  things  necessary  for 

success  in  their  vocation. 

e.  To  help  students  realize  their  faults  in  the  course  given  and 
improve  them. 

f.  To  improve  both  math  and  reading  skills. 

g.  To  improve  your  skills  in  certain  areas. 

h.  Better  marks  on  math  questions  on  our  test. 

i.  To  help  a person  to  become  more  confident  in  the  course. 

j.  To  help  students  improve  on  math  and  reading. 

k.  To  learn. 

l.  For  anyone  who  wanted  to  come  and  improve  themselves,  coming 
by  their  own  will. 

m.  To  help  students  how  they  need  it. 

n.  To  help  us  remember  what  we  were  taught  before. 

o.  To  teach  and  refresh. 

p.  In  this  school  the  purpose  is  to  learn  and  break  up  the  monotony 
of  the  school. 

q.  To  improve  or  brush  up  on  reading  and  math. 


P.AP? 


ex’ 


I /hat  are  your  suggestions  for  improving  the  lab? 

. Good  the  way  it  is  now. 

. Expand  as  far  as  it  can. 

c.  It  seems  to  be  coming  along  real  well  as  it  is. 

d.  Have  it  at  a time  that  would  work  better  for  automotive  stu- 
dents. We  have  to  stop  in  the  middle  of  a job  to  come, 

e.  Hone 

f . It  is  a thorough  program,  all  interests  have  been  brought  up 
and  talked  about  or  will  be  talked  about. 

g.  I don't  have  any  right  now. 

h.  Just  continue  with  new  math. 

i.  I think  the  lab  is  working  well  the  way  it  is  now. 

j.  No  suggestions  at  the  moment. 

k.  More  courses. 

l.  Having  more  Didactor  tapes  on  the  automotive  field  and  variety 
of  visual  aids. 

m.  None. 

n.  No  answer. 

o.  Learn  things  that  are  going  to  be  used  in  the  future, 

p.  I am  very  satisfied  with  this  lab. 

q.  So  far  I think  it  is  going  real  good. 
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TURNING  ON 


THE  TURNED-OFF 


Vocational  Programs 
‘or  the  Disadvantaged  in  Maine 

S'  . "V 


Few  programs  in  vocational  education 
today  command  more  interest  than  those 
providing  occupational  training  for  young- 
sters turned  off  by  an  education  which 
fails  to  meet  their  needs.  The  Federal 
government,  recognizing  the  problem,  en- 
acted legislation  which  gives  high  prioriiy 
to  special  vocational  programs  for  persons 
who  have  academic,  socioeconomic,  cul- 
tural, or  other  handicaps  which  prevent 
them  from  succeeding  in  regular  vocational 
training. 

The  overriding  objective  is  to  involve 
the  youngster  in  activities  of  interest  to  him 
so  that  he  may  eventually  be  motivated  to 
return  to  the  mainstream  of  his  school's 
educational  program. 

The  Vocational  Education  Amendments 
Act  of  1968  (P.L.  90-576)  gives  Maine 
schools  and  correctional  institutions  oppor- 
tunities to  provide  vocational  services  that 
make  education  relevant.  For  many  iso- 
lated communities,  the  funds  that,  became 
available  through  the  1968  amendments 
provide  citizens  their  first  opportunity  for 
vocational  training. 

Many  educators  in  Maine  are  accept- 
ing this  challenge  and  have  begun  exciting 
training  programs.  Through  the  develop- 
ment of  individualized  instruction,  through 
employment  of  para-professionals,  and 
through  other  new  ways  of  ’meeting  stu- 
dents' total  needs,  Maine  schools  are  be- 
ginning to  turn  on  the  turned-off. 

This  document  describes  programs  in 
26  Maine  schools  and  institutions.  It  an- 
swers questions  as  to  how  the  programs 
were  initiated,  Iheir  nature,  and  the  need  * 
for  them.  Educators  and  others  are  en- 
couraged to  contact  the  directors  of  these 
projects  for  further  information.  It  is  my 
hope  that  persons  reviewing  this  document 
will  be  stimulated  to  consider  developing 
similar  programs,  andwili  thus  help  to  meet 
occupational  needs  in  their  own  localities. 

Carroll  R.  McGary 
Commissioner  of  Education 


FOREWORD 


flwood  A Padham 


Maine's  established  policies  and  pro- 
cedures which  govern  the  development  of 
programs  for  the  disadvantaged  are  set 
forth  in  the  Maine  State  Plan  for  Vocational 
Education.  This  publication describessome 
o{  the  actual  programs-programs  sponsor- 
ed by  the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Education 
and  developed  and  implemented  in  co- 
operation with  local  school  systems  and 
other  organizations  concerned  with  job- 
preparation  for  the  disadvantaged. 

Local  educational  agencies  may  find 
"Turning  on  the  Turned-off"  helpful  in 
preparing  programs  for  their  localities.  It 
may  also  be  used  at  area  sponsored  meet- 
ings and  workshops  in  which  services  and 
programs  for  the  disadvantaged  are  to  be 
discussed.  Institutions  which  train  vo- 
cational education  teachers  might  wish  to 
consider  some  of  the  approaches  illustrated 
herein  as  they  put  increasing  emphasis  on 
staff  development  for  training  the  disad- 
vantaged. 

No  new  program  was  ever  begun  with- 
out difficulty,  and  few  new  programs  could 
succeed  without  the  dedication  and  support 
of  persons  involved.  This  booklet  is  testi- 
mony to  the  courage  and  vision  of  those 
educators  and  school  board  members  who 
recognized  that  certain  of  their  students 
needed  further  services,  and  who  moved 
to  meet  those  needs. 

Much  credit  is  due  Carl  Butler,  who 
coordinates  these  programs  statewide,  and 
to  Clyde  Hichborn,  former  superintendent 
of  schools  in  School  Administrative  District 
No.  31,  who  conducted  the  preliminary 
evaluations  of  the  programs.  The  efforts 
of  those  who  conduct  special  workshops, 
and  the  faithfulness  of  project  directors 
in  attending  them,  are  also  to  be  com- 
mended. 

Elwood  A,  Padham,  Director 
Bureau  of  Vocational  Education 
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VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ENROLLMENT 


Level  of  Program 


Secondary  (Grades  9-1 2) 

Post-Secondary 

Adult 

TOTAL 


Secondary  (Grades  9-1 2j 

Post-Secondary 

Adult 

TOTAL 


Enrollment  for  1971 

Projected  Enrollment 

for  1975 

25, ,432 

31,925 

2,206 

2,500 

3,842 

5,225 

31,480 

39,650 

Programs  for  the  Disadvantaged* 

1,623 

2,000 

15 

100 

145 

225 

1,783 

2,325 

‘Numbers  include  duplication  of  some  persons  counted  above 
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EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES  RELATED  TO  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  IN  MAINE 
LABOR  DEMAND  AND  SUPPLY  SUMMARY* 


o 

ERIC 


Instructional  Program 

Current  Employment 

Agriculture 

32,600 

Distribution  and  Marketing 

83,300 

Health  Occupations 

12,700 

Home  Economics,  Gainful  Employment 

7,800 

Office  Occupations 

55,900 

Technical  Occupations 

74,500 

Trades  (craftsmen)  and 

Industrial  Occupations 

and  All  Others 

84,100 

TOTAL 

350,900 

Projected  Employment  An  ticipated  Output  of  All 

Fiscal  Year  1975  Training  Agencies  m Maine, 

Fiscal  Year  1975 


Voc  Ed  Output 

Other  Output 

32,600 

1,075 

125 

89,800 

400 

95 

14,200 

400 

126 

8,090 

400 

28 

61,900 

3,950 

2,045 

80,000 

200 

— 

88,600 

6,425 

363 

375,190 

12,850 

2,782 

Selected  Sub-Categories  Included  Above 


Auto  Body  and  Auto  Mechanics 
Building,  Construction,  and 
Carpentry 
Masonry 

Electrical  Occupations 
Graphic  Arts 
Machine  Tool 

Metal  Trades  and  Sheet  Metal 
Cabinet  Making 


3,400 

4,900 

320 

91 

5,000 

5,500 

* 350 

10 

1,000 

1,085 

20 

6 

3,500 

4,500 

143 

61 

700 

1,200 

90 

35 

1,700 

2,200 

50 

28 

7,800 

8,300 

21 

10 

500 

500 

20 

10 

"Data  supplied  by  the  Maine  Employment  Security  Commission 


TURNING  ON  THE  "TURNED-OFF" 


Every  school  has  them:  disinterested 
students;  students  who  just  don't  care, 
They  are  leaving  our  schools— turning  off, 
dropping  out-because  theyfeelourschools 
have  left  them.  Far  behind.  Out  of  the 
mainstream. 

"'So  who  needs  school?"  they  ask. 

We  have  tried  to  tell  them,  "You  do," 

But  we  have  labelled  them,  like  a dis- 
ease, "terminal  students,"  and  relegated 
them  to  the  "lower  track,"  Toooften, they 
have  been  offered  diluted  upper-track 
courses  which  still  lack  relevance-which 
offer  no  particular  preparation  for  finding 
or  holding  a job. 

Far  from  being  "terminal,"  many  are 
simply  non-motivated  and  non-college- 
bound. 

These  turned-off  students-these  poten- 
tial dropouts-cannot  afford  the  luxury  of 
thinking  in  the  abstract.  Their  needs  are 
real,  here  and  now.  They  have  found  little 
relevance  in  classes  dealing  with  the  past 
or  future,  nor  in  classes  dealing  with  events 
outside  their  limited  world.  Turned  off 
early  to  courses  unrelated  to  their  im- 
mediate needs,  they  miss  the  training  inab-, 
stract  thinking  that  theirclassmatesabsorb. 

Not  surprisingly,  they  often  do  poorly 
on  "’|Q"  tests.  They  often  have  shorter  at- 
tention spans  than  their  peers.  They  often 
have  poor  attendance  records.  They  are 
conditioned  to  accept  failure  and  defeat. 

But  turned-off  students-those  who  feel 
school  is  not  preparing  them  to  earn  a liv- 
ing-share another  characteristic,  a driving 
ambition  to  be  “good  at  something,"  tobe 
qualified  for  a job,  to  find  self-fulfillment. 

Perhaps  it's  being  able  to  operate  a 
gasoline  pump.  Or  work  on  an  assembly 
line.  Or  wash  trucks.  Whatever  it  is  one 
has  to  be  "good"  at  it.  One  has  to  be  able 
to  earn  money.  One  has  to  be  self-reliant. 
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Pr<n  tied l tr dining,  at  15  de- 
flioos  dhow  /oi(\  ds  Waldo- 
boro  students  burn  dllsCd- 
son  construction  techniques 


Schools  can  reach  these  students,  but  not  by  traditional 
means.  In  dealing  with  turned-off  students,  schools  must  deal 
with  the  total  needs.  Courses  must  relate  to  the  student's 
own  world;  counselling  must  explore  and  seek  solutions  to 
individual  problems  and  fears;  ways  must  be  found  to  make 
the  student  feel  that,  by  staying  in  school,  he  can  become 
"good"  at  something  faster  than  by  goingiton  his  own.  The 
turned-off  student  must  feel  that  the  school  is  helping  him 
develop  entry-level  skills  in  a vocation  that  interests  him. 


BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION 


Hodgdon  students  apply  fin - 
f^h/ng  touches  to  their  con- 
struction project 


FOOD 


Presqm  <(>-  student  lo<)tns 
white  she  Celt  ns.  dssistm#  m 
hifih  sthool 


Frequently,  ways  must  be  found  to  help  these  students 
earn  money  while  they  stay  in  school:  by  helping  them  find 
interim  jobs,  by  adjusting  their  school  schedules  and  work- 
loads to  accommodate  such  jobs,  and  by  maintaining  contact 
with  their  employers. 
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SERVICES 


tRIC 
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Learning  b\  observation  with  an  expeiimvnlaf  elc(  lionn  \ kit  Hamilton 


ELECTRONICS 

and 

ELECTRONICS  REPAIR 


Having  helped  relieve  their  immediate  job  needs,  and 
having  made  their  courses  relevant,  the  school  is  more  likely 
to  convince  the  turned-off  that  better  and  higher  paying  jobs 
can  be  theirs,  if  they'll  stay  in  school-and  graduate. 


On-/he-/ob  training  in  a repair  shop  near  Presque  Isle  Sfuc/enN  often  arc  asked  to  uoik 
full  time  fot  businessmen  with  whom  the\  haw'  tt<vnvd<  prnuded  thvv  first  vain  then 
hifih  school  diplomas. 
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When  the  school  dav  ends  at  Washburn  High  School,,  several  students  choose  to  remain 
With  the  help  of  teaihers  who  are  experienced  in  construction  trades,  the i'  stud\  blue- 
print reading , residential  wu  ing,  and  building  construe  tion  Blueprint  reading  is  offered 
as  a guided  self-studs  course,  students  advance  at  their  own  rate , 

BLUEPRINT  READING 
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Assistance  is  available  to  Maine  communities  to  establish 
and  begin  operating  new  programs  to  meet  the  needs  ot 
turned-off  students  and  adults,  funds  for  these  programs  are 
provided  by  the  federal  government  under  the  1968  amend- 
ments to  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  and  are 
administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Education,,  Maine 
Department  of  Education. 


DISTRIBUTION  and  MARKETING 


Versatile  Dexter  classroom  contains  conventional  tables  andchairs.  TV  camera  and  video- 
tape equtpmentf>  and  grocery  store  mockup’<omplete  with  stocked  shelves  and  function- 
ing checkout  counter. 


A Caribou  teenager  operates  price-tag  print - Dexter  student  gains  invent orve\pencn<e  under 

ing  machine  in  discount  department  store.  supervision  of  local  store  manager 


Federal  funding  of  this  type  is  authorized  under  the 
general  title,  "Vocational  Education  for  the  Disadvantaged.'' 
The  term,  "disadvantaged,"  according  to  the  Federal  Register, 
"...includes  persons  whose  needsforsuch  programs  or  services 
result  from  poverty,  neglect,  delinquency,  or  cultural  or 
linguistic  isolation  from  the  community  at  large,  but  does  not 
include  physically  or  mentally  handicapped  persons,  unless 
such  persons  also  suffer  from  the  handicaps  described  in  this 
paragraph." 


Pricing  stock  in  d Caribou  superm <)rkel, 


Assist, mu'  (,m  he  provided  lo:  persons  with  deficient 
(‘diu.ition.il  b.K  kground;  semi-skilled  or  unskilled  workers 
ie(  oi\ing  less  Ih.in  poverty-level  incomes;  persons  from  areas 
( har.u  ieri/ed  b\  excessive  unemployment;  persons  from  areas 
( h.ir.u  termed  b\  excessive  low-income  rales;  members  of 
ethnic  minority  groups  which  have  been  discriminated  against; 
persons  who  have  been  isolated  from  cultural,  educational, 
and/or  employment  opporluni'ies;  persons  who,  due  lo  a 
combination  of  environmental,  cultural  and  historical  factors, 
lack  motivation  for  obtaining  an  education  or  a job  skill;  and 
persons  who  depend  upon  social  services  to  meet  their  basic 
needs. 


7\imal  Wtunl<)\  ,'T’t  it  Mf/n* 
tid  ’ling  for  thn  \o(ma  ,nUift 
dt  ( mmunitx  fln:h  St  haul 
I nit  Kent 


WELDING 


Participant  in  "Project  Sal- 
vo,'" Washington  County  Vo- 
cational Technical  Institute., 
/earns  welding  prof  educes. 


Priority  of  funding  for  programs  in  Maine  goes  to  public 
and  non-profit  private  schools  and  agencies  located  in  areas 
of  the  statehaving:  (l)highconcentrationof  youth  unemploy- 
ment or  school  dropouts;  (2)  geographic  isolation;  or  (3) 
economic  depression.  Rulings  on  qualification  under  these 
categories  are  based  on  provisions  of  the  Maine  State  Plan 
for  Vocational  Education  Recent  statistics  indicate  that  more 
Maine  schools  fall  within  one  or  more  of  the  above  categories 
than  do  not. 


Sear  sport  youngsters  add  finishing  touches  to 
cabinet  in  which  they  will  store  equipment 
purchased  for  their  program. 


Fort  Kent  youngsters  finish 
framing  room<livider  for  /o* 
cal  non-profit  co-op  ski  lodge. 


ERjt 


'A  Of* 
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FINISH  CARPENTRY 
and 

CABINET  MAKING 


Fine-tuning  a carburetor  that  ivas-  rebuilt  students 
at  Namiguagus  High  School * Harrington. 


SMALL  ENGINE 
REPAIR 


Dismantling  an  outboanl  mo- 
tot  for  repair  at  ( o mmuntt\ 
High  School.  Fort  Kent 


Because  funds  are  limited  and  because  treatment  of  the 
whole  person  overlaps  many  spheres  of  responsibility,  close 
coordination  with  helping  agencies  and  organizaticns-state- 
wide  and  local--is  required  of  Maineprograms,  Such  agencies 
and  organizations  include  those  dealing  with  employment, 
health,  welfare,  and  rehabilitation,  and  others  working  to 
meet  needs  of  the  turned  off.: 


The  objective  of  Maine's  program  istoturn  on  the  turned- 
off  through  relevant  educational  opportunities.  By  appealing 
to  students'  individual  interests,  entry-level  skills  can  be 
explored  and  developed.  Local  educators  are  encouraged  to 
try  new  methods  of  teaching  and  "seed"  money  is  provided 
to  help  schools  initiate  programs  for  turned-off  students  and 
adults.  Assistance  may  last  for  up  to  three  years,  depending 
on  need  and  availability  of  funds.  Funds  can  be  used  to  de- 
fray salaries  of  staff  and  consultants,  and  for  initial  purchase 
of  essential  equipment  and  supplies. 


RESIDENTIAL  WIRING 


Completing  a student-made  circuit  board.,  Wash- 
burn Regional  High  School. 


Wiring  a residential  service  entrance.,  a re- 

port Regional  High  School 


SHOE 

STITCHING 


Ptvsqut*  /%/n- \lif<  hvs 
hnind-ntimv'fool\\i\u  nl  ('on- 
verse  pLint 


WINDOW  DRESSING 


A window  of  BiW£ot  Sonint 
Hif;h  School  drvssvd  lot  win- 
lor  h\  Biingoi  students 


A typical  project  to  assist  lurned-olf  students  and/or 
adults  develop  ’ entry  level  skills'"'  begins  with  a long-range 
needs  survey  of  the  local  area  to  determine  the  kinds  of  jobs 
most  likely  to  be  available  to  graduates  during  the  next  five 
years  or  more  and,  conversely,  to  determine  job  fields  that 
are  dwindling  and  for  which  people  ought  not  to  be  trained.. 


St  infants  til  Mathias  Sfammidt  High  S'thoni  londmted  thou 
own  snt\r\  of  manpowoi  not'd*  in  that  tommumt\  Pro, warn 
patlmpants  tnmpaio  then  own  inlet  ost*  aiiaind  *ui\o\  result* 
in  ■»€»/<*<  ting  po^ihle  \tn  alien* 


APPLIANCE 

REPAIR 


Mormon  students  piepare  to  remo\e  pilot  bctiiing  from  domestic 
( lothes  dtyet  Members  of  tln»s  hike  turns  spending  thioo  da)  * 
c i week  answering  sonuo  tails  with  lot  al  repairmen 
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Videotape  unit  # n DckIoi 

< /jss/oom  /)<»//)%  doivtap  so If - 

< on/j(/rn<  <»  «md  spcci^ii.j; 
tibi/rh.  two  impoihtnt  assets 
m doti  Unit  ton  andmaikoting 
uir  dl/om 


COMMUNICATION 

SKILLS 


CHILD  CARE  SERVICES 


Mount  Deseit  tvrnagets 
make  roads  fin  area  pro* 
schoolets  in  thou  tabulators 
nursen  m hoot  Student*  tuo 
responsible  tor  planning  and 
supers  hing  all  at  I is /lie* 


UPHOLSTERY 


After  students'  vocational  interests  are  determined  and 
future  manpower  needs  considered,  a three-fold  plan  is  draft- 
ed, The  plan  describes:  (1)  characteristics  and  needs  of  stu- 
dents to  be  served;  (2)  types  of  vocations  for  which  entry- 
level-skill  training  will  be  offered;  and  (3)  methods  by  which 
students'  total  needs  will  be  served.  Such  methods  include 
finding  interim  jobs  for  students,  relating  curriculum  to  their 
interests,  and  coordination  with  other  agencies. 
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Project  HOME  (Homeworkers 
Organized  for  More  Employ- 
ment), a non-profit  co-op  at 
Or  land,  provides  training  and 
markets  products  for  more 
than  300  rural  people. 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION, 
OFFICE  PRACTICES 


Sfuden/s  (Ivft  tmd  abawl  *it 
Aliagtish  Hfg/i  School  letitn 
office  machine  tind  tiling pto- 
evdwos 


AUTOMOTIVES 


Piepdiing  fo  grind  engine 
\t\hcsf\i  Fott  Fniiitvld  l\v- 
l it  faints  dhtiwembh*  old 
urs,  rep<w  jndtehuild them. 
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FENCE 

MANUFACTURE 


An  £ jsf  Conn//)  student  loads 
shipment  of  snow  feme  s/,iN 
pi oduevd  in  /or.}/  mill 


TOOL  MAINTENANCE 


${'<lt'pnrl  \ounydets  ndjusl 
slotafu*  bnatd  lot  tool*  pin- 
(htisod  with  ledrtfil  funding 
f’inpci  (ate  of  these  tool* 
c/K  nuragvs  t osptM  / for  equip- 
ment 


APPLICATION  PROCEDURE 


Application  for  funding  under  this  sec- 
tion of  the  1968  Vocational  Education 
Amendments  Act  should  be  made  to  the 
Director  of  Vocational  Education,  Maine 
Department  of  Education,  Augusta,  Maine 
04330.  No  special  application  form  is  re- 
quired, but  all  applications  must  contain 
the  following  information. 

Program.  A statement  of  the  nature,  need, 
purpose  and  objectives  of  the  program 
for  disadvantaged  persons  in  relation  to 
vocational  education. 

Procedure.  Program  applications  should 
provide  the  following  specific  infor- 
mation: 

1.  Nature  of  the  program,  including 
objectives  stated  in  terms  of  be- 
havioral changes  and  expected  out- 
comes; 

2.  Population  group  to  be  served; 

3.  Nature  and  extent  of  coordination 
with  other  local,  state  and  federal 
programs  and  agencies  in  develop- 
ing the  program; 

4.  Duration  of  the  program; 

5.  Time  schedule  and  how  the  program 
will  be  implemented; 

6.  The  manner  and  extent  to  which 
informatio  , about  the  program  will 
be  disseminated; 

7.  Facilities  to  be  used  (if  applicable); 

8.  Evaluation  to  be  made; 

9.  Assurance  of  maintenance  of  effort; 
and 

10.  Fiscal  breakdown  of  program. 

Application  may  be  made  at  any  time. 
However,  availability  of  fundsatthetimeof 
application  will  determine  whether  approv- 
al is  for  the  currentor  upcoming  fiscal  year. 
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Our  goal  is  to  provide  each 
individual  with  the  opportunities 
for  experiencing  a sense  of  dig- 
nityof  pride,  of  self-respect,  of 
being  " his  own  man." 
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CHAPTER  7;  INTKODUdTIO'I 
Background  of  Ptudy 

In  the  spring  of  1969  the  investigator  was  approached 
by  Mr.  Charles  Pinkepank,  Coordinator  of  Apprenticeship 
Training,  at-  the  North  Central  Technical  Institute  (NCTI1 , 
Wausau,  Wisconsin,  about  the  possibility  of  reorganising 
tne  prvSCHo  apprenticeship  mathematics  classes  taught  at 
NCTI.  At  that  time  the  mathematics  being  taught  was  related 
directly  to  the  trade  in  which  the  apprentice  was  being 
trained.  For  example:  Sheetmetal  mathematics  for  the 

shee bimetal  apprentice,*  carpentry  mathematics  for  the 
carpentry  apprentice,*  and  so  forth.  Mr.  Pinkepank* s plan 
was  to  unify  the  apprenticeship  mathematics  classes  to  give 
the  apprentice  a solid  foundation  in  basic  mathematical 
principles.  Mr.  Pinkepank  and  the  investigator  decided 
ohat  an  analysis  of  the  mathematics  taught  to  the.  noorentices 
should  be  conducted. 

The  investigator  conducted  the  analysis  of  the 
textbooks  used  by  the  apprentices,  the  course  outlines 
of  the  various  apprenticeship  training  programs  taught  at 
!LTI,  and  course  materials  used  by  the  circuit  instructors 
for  the  various  apprenticeship  training  programs.  From  this 
analysis  a new  course  outline  was  constructed  using  the.  areas 
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of  mac hematics  required  most  frequently  by  all  the  -•  pre- 
programs. The  new  course  outline  and  analysis  ver- 
to  Hr.  Pinkepank  to  present  to  the  Joint  Apprentices!,  P 
Committees  (JAC)  for  their  approval  and  recommendations. 

The  course  outline  and  analysis  were  accepted  by  tin  JAJ, 
and  work  was  begun  to  find  a method  of  teaching  the  new 
course.  The  structure  of  the  apprenticeship  training  program 
in  the  state  of  Wisconsin  made  it  almost  impossible  to  teach 
six  different  units  of  mathematics  by  one  instructor  during 
one  two-hour  block  using  the  lecture  approach. 

In  the  summer  of  1969  the  investigator  participated  in 
a new  course  at  Stout  State  University.  It  was,  as  stated 
by  Sedgwick  and  Courtney  (1969),  "a  course  utilizing  instruc- 
tional packages  to  implement  individualized  continual  progress 
instruction  based  upon  mastery  learning  [p.  l]."  rt  v,s 

this  course  that  gave  the  investigator  a model  to  try. 

Bloom  (1968)  states^ 

"Most  students  (perhaps  over  90  nercent)  can 
master  what  we  have  to  teach  them,  and  it  is 
the  task  of  instruction  to  find  the  means 

SJ1  0Ur  students  t0  master  the 

subject  under  consideration  [p.  2]." 

This  method  of  instruction  would  enable  the  apprentice 

receive  the  basic  mathematics  he  needs,  using  a co::;  in-'.ior 

of  individualized  study  and  tutorial  assistance. 
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The  packaging  of  instructional  materials  is  a fairly 
new  concept  and  not  much  research  has  been  done  to  prove 
the  usefulness  of  this  method  of  presenting  instructional 
material.  As  stated  by  Walbesser  and  Carter  (1968), 
the  behavioral  objectives  and  learning  hierarchies  strategy 
for  curriculum  research  merits  some  consideration  [p.  64]." 
The  investigator  believes  that  by  using  the  packaged  method 
of  presentation  in  this  mathematics  program,  he  vail  collect 

more  data  as  to  the  value  of  the  packaged  method  for  future 
use,  either  pro  or  con. 

The  investigator  accepted  the  responsibility  0f 
reorganizing  the  apprenticeship-related  mathematics  course 
for  the  following  reasons: 

!•  He  has  taught  apprentices  related  mathematics 
for  seven  semesters. 


2.  Working  with  the  apprentices  has  given  him  an 
appreciation  for  the  apprenticeship  training  program  and  a 
sincere  interest  in  the  apprentice  and  the  Quality  of 
instruction  given  the  apprentice. 

3*  He  holds  a 3.S.  Degree  in  Industrial  Arts 
Education  with  a minor  in  Mathematic 


s from  Stout  State. 


University. 
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Hs  has  been  teaching  Mr. thematic s at  North  Centre i 
Teenuical  Institute  for  the  past  five  years. 

5*  He  has  satisfactorily  completed  required  statistics 
and  research  courses  for  a MS  Degree  in  Vocational  Education 
at  Stout  State  University. 

Importance  of  the  Study 

The  importance  of  the  study  is  stated  in  the  following: 

1.  There  is  a need  for  change  in  the  method  cf 
instruction  for  apprenticeship-related  mathematics. 

2.  The  packaging  of  instructional  materials  is  = fairly 
new  concept,  and  not  much  research  has  been  done  to 
prove  the  usefulness  of  this  method  of  presenting 
instructional  materials. 

3»  ihe  value  of  packaged  instruction  needs  to  be  tested 
for  future  use  in  the  apprenticeship  training 
program. 

V.  There  is  a need  to  find  out  how  apprentices  react 
to  this  method  of  instruction. 

5*  The  Soate  Board  of  Vocational,  Technical,  and  .Adult 
Education  is  interested  in  this  type  of  research 
and  would  like  to  know  the.  results  of  this  study. 

6.  It  is  hoped  that  this  study  will  lead  to  more 

studies  of  this  typo  in  the  state  vocations  1 system. 
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‘"he  investigator,  after  going  through  the  -vcrgmun: 
o;  ti study  and  the  importance  c"  t.-o  study,  identified  4vc- 
fciicw’ng  questions  and  attempted  to  answer  then  vdirvugu 
this  study. 


1.  Is  independent  study  using  pachaged  instruction 
combined  with  partial  tutorial  assistance  an 
effective  method  for  teaching  apprentices  the 
basic  mathematics  required  of  them? 

2.  What  is  the  feeling  of  the  apprentices  toward 
this  method  of  instruction? 

3-  Does  this  study  indicate  that  this  method  of 
instruction  is  feasible  for  teaching  the  same 
mathematics  to  apprentices  in  the  different  areas 
of  apprenticeship  training? 

Statement  of  Hypotheses 


The  following  hypotheses  are  to  be  tested  using  data 
collected  from  the  pretest  and  post  test  of  this  study. 
Number  one 

*‘u  * is  no  significant  difference  in  the  mean 

scores  Oi  ^ne  pretest  and  posttest  for  each  of  the  anni'Cit- 
.icosiwp  groups  after  worhing  on  the  nqohago  constructed  for 
tr.is  studv. 


JV  xi:ers  a significant  difference  in  the  mean 
scores  of  the  pretest  and  post  test  for  each  of  the  aop  rnri- 

ioeshrp  groups  after  working  on  the  package  considered  for 
^hrs  s^aGy. 

•lumber  tiro 

Hq:  There  is  no  significant  difference  in  the  mean 
scores  of  the  pretest  and  posttest  for  all  of  the  apprent- 
iceship groups  aioer  working  on  the  package  constructed  for 
this  study. 

Ha:  There  is  a significant  difference  in  the  mean 
scores  of  the  pretest  and  posttest  for  all  of  the  apprent- 
iceship groups  after  working  on  the  package  constructed  for 
this  study. 

Definition  of  Terns 

1.  Mathematics,’  the  mathematics  of  this  study  consists  of 
applied,  basic  examples  and  problems  which  the  apprentice 
is  expected  to  learn  to  solve.  The  topics  covered  in 

the  apprenticeship-related  mathematics  course  are  presented 
in  Appendix  A. 

2.  Apprentice;  a student  under  a legal  agreonont  to  vork  a 
specified  length  of  tin:  for  a contractor  in  a trade  or 
craft  area  in  return  fer  instruction  received.  The 
apprenticeship  training  nro-n— 

st  .u’y  arc  presented  in  Append!;;  2. 
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3.  Package  instruction,*  o highly  organized,  self -cor.  La  land 
method  of  presenting  a single  tcp'c  to  an  individual  for 
his  independent  study  with  possible  tutorial  assistance. 

k.  Tutorial  assistance*  aid  given  by  an  instructor  when  the 
student  cannot  resolve  a problem  independently. 

5.  Illustration,*  a step-by-step  presentation  of  a complete 
solution  to  an  example  or  problem,  showing  the  strident 
how  to  work  the  problems  and  examples  he  will  be  expected 
to  solve  in  the  package. 

6.  Example,'  a mathematical  statement  in  which  the  operation 
to  be  performed  is  shown  symbolically. 

7.  Problem,*  a verbal  statement  from  which  the  student  must 
derive  a mathematical  statement  and  calculate  the  solution. 

8.  Mastery  learning,*  a 90/5  level  of  achievement  on  the  post- 
test of  any  given  package. 

9.  Quest;  this  (Kapfer,  1968)  "includes  problem  confrontation, 
delimitation,  research,  and  resolution.  Quest  is  a pupil- 
initiated  and  self-directed  learning  activity." 
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CHAPTER  IT:  PLAIT  PC'  j PAKIi'C  THE  I!^LSTICAr;‘iT,L 

Design  of  the  investigation 
Construction  of  the  d.? ckase 


The  package's  main  function  is  to  develop  a major 
concept  or  skill  in  such  a way  that  when  the  student 
completes  the  package  and  takes  the  posttest,  he  can 
demonstrate  how  well  he  has  mastered  the  concept  or  skill. 

Generally  a package  has  the  following  characteristics: 
a)  it  deals  with  a major  concept  or  skill,  b)  explains  what 
the  student  is  expected  to  be  able  to  do  upon  completion  of 
the  package  in  terms  of  stated  behavioral  objectives, 
c)  uses  more  than  one  style  or  method  of  learning  materials 
and  activities,  d)  uses  three  types  of  evaluation;  pretest, 
self-test,  and  posttest,  and  e)  gives  the  student  a chance 
to  queso  an  interest  ne  might  have  developed  while  vorkirr 
on  the  package. 

Evaluation  under  the  traditional  system  was  a one  steo 
process  - a posttest  which  checked  to  see  how  much  the  student 
remembered.  As  stated  in  the  above  paragraph,  under  the 
package  system  where  are  tnree  steps  in  the  evaluation  nroccc- 
the  pretest,  th  self-test,  and  the  posttest. 
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■ i-c  pr~. i.-jSo,  vnjeh  :s  genera': I y located  at  the 
beginning  of  the  panlnge,  is  used  to  check  the  student's 
entering  behavior.  The  -retest  helps  the  instructor,  in 
consultation  with  tne  student,  determine  the  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  the  student  so  that  the  student  does 
not  waste  time  studying  material  he  already  knows. 

Tne  self-test,  which  is  generally  located  at  the 
end  of  the  package,  is  used  by  the  student  to  check  to 
see  he  has  successfully  met  the  objectives  of  the 
package.  After  successfully  completing  the  self-test, 
the  student  is  then  ready  to  take  the  posttest. 

-he  posttest  is  used  by  the  instructor  to  determine 
how  well  the  student  has  mastered  the  objectives  of  the 
package.  The  level  of  mastery  is  determined  by  the 
instructor  and  stated  in  the  package. 

j-ne  package  developed  for  this  study  has  the  following 
cfcaru^orisuics;  a)  it  covers  the  major  concept  of  simple 
fractions  with  four  minor  concepts  involving  the  addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division  of  the  various 
typeo  of  sample  fractions,  b)  states  expected  performance 
in  terms  of  behavioral  objectives,  c)  is  a self-contained 
package  - the  student  does  not  have  to  go  any  further  than 
the  package  to  get  the  information  needed  to  meet  the 
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objectives  of  the  package,  d)  a general  pretest  was 
selected  for  this  package  and  for  future  packages  to  be 
constructed  for  this  course,  e)  has  a self-test,  fj  has  a 
posttest,  and  g)  does  not  give  the  student  a chance  to  quest. 

In  the  future,  upon  the  completion  of  a package,  the 
student  will  move  on  to  the  next  higher  package.  It  is 
hoped  that  when  and  if  a student  completes  all  the  packages 
for  the  course  before  he  completes  his  apprenticeship 
training,  there  will  be  a chance  for  him  to  quest  any  area 
of  mathematics  with  which  he  wishes  to  become  more  acquainted. 
The  package  developed  for  tnis  study  is  presented  in  Appendix  C. 
Pretest 

The  pretest  used  in  this  study  was  developed  by  Kiss 
Gladys  Tate  for  use  in  the  preparatory  arithmetic  class 
that  she  taught  at  NOT I.  Miss  Tate  holds  a MS  in  mathematics 
and  has  earned  over  30  credits  beyond  the  MS.  Miss  Tate  has 
taught  mathematics  for  over  30  years,  ranging  from  elementary 
to  postsccondary  education.  The  investigator  chose  the  tes 
because  it  fit  his  needs.  A copy  of  the  test  is  presented 
in  Appendix  D. 

The  pretest  in  this  investigation  was  given  to  all  100 
of  the  apprentices  enrolled  in  apprenticeship-related 
mathematics  at  IICTI  in  January  of  1970.  From  this  100 
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apprentices  55  v/t? r- e 
The  ^election  vr  J ba 


selected  bo  participate  in  trv'  '..tudn 
red  on  th°  sr<;mter  of  correct  answers 


given  by  the  students  on  the  19  problems  in  the  pretest 
which  pertained  to  simple  fractions. 

Treatment  materiel 

The  students  were  gi,"=n  an.  orientation  on  how  to  study 
under  this  new  program  and  the  package  on  which  to  work. 

After  the  student  had  successfully  completed  the  self-test, 
at  the  end  of  the  package,  he  came  to  the  instructor  to  get 
the  test  for  mastery.  There  'was  no  time  limit  on  the  test. 
After  completing  the  test,  the  student  returned  it  to  the 
instructor  to  be  graded.  If  the  student  failed  to  obtain 
the  90$  or  better  mastery  level  on  the  test,  he  was  asked  to 
correct  the  mistakes  he  had  made.  After  he  had  corrected 
his  mistakes,  he  returned  the  test  to  the  instructor  to  be 
regraded.  Jf,  at  this  point,  the  student  had  still  not 
achieved  the  90$  mastery  level,  the  instructor  had  a personal 
conference  with  dim  to  determine  where  he  was  having  difficulty 
and  to  develop  a new  plan  for  him  to  complete  the  package. 

Any  student  who  had  achieved  the  90$  mastery  level  on  the 
test  v:as  presumed  ready  for  the  posttest. 
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Posttc-Tt 

Afcer  all  S' 5 s'.uderts  hid  completed  the  packaged 
instruction,  they  were  given  the  posttest,  which  was  the 
same  as  the  pretest  in  this  study. 


Questionnaire 

A research  questionnaire  was  administered  to  the 
students  before  taking  the  posttest.  A copy  of  the 
questionnaire  is  presented  in  Appendix  E.  The  results  of 
the  questionnaire  will  be  presented  in  Chapter  III.  The 
questionnaire  was  primarily  concerned  with  the  way  in 
which  students  reacted  to  individualized  packaged 
instruction  with  regard  to  their  apprenticeship  education. 


Limitations  of  Investigation 


The  investigation  was  limited  to  the  apprentices  who 
attended  NCTI  during  the  second  semester  of  the  1969-70 


school  year.  The  apprenticeship  programs  participating  in 
the  study  are  presented  in  Appendix  B.  The  final  data  was 
limited  to  55  apprentices  who  completed  the  package  designed 
for  the  st-dy.  It  was  also  limited  by  the  fact  that  only  on 


investigator  conducted  the  Investigation.  It  was 


pH 


in  most  of  Ic.o  research  papers  the  investigator  read  that 


two  or  more  people  work  on  the  development  of  packaged 
instruction. 
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The  data  used  iu  this  study  is  accurate  as  far  cs 
the  investigator  can  tell,  but  only  a small  population 
was  involved. 

Statistics 

The  statistics  used  in  this  study  were  as  follows- 

1.  The  test  of  reliability  used  on  the  pretest  and 
the  posttest  was  the  Kuder-Richardson  formula, 

No.  20  (Downie  and  Heath,  1965?  p*  220). 

2.  The  test  of  differences  between  means  was  determined 
by  using  the  student's  "t"  formula  for  correlated 
data  (Downie  and  Heath,  1965?  P*  133-141). 

3-  The  results  of  the  questionnaire  will  be  in 
terms  of  percents. 

4.  The  .05  level  of  significance,  better  known  as  a 
type  I error  (Downie  and  Heath,  1965,  p.  129), 
was  used  on  the  student's  "t". 

5.  The  statistics  were  calculated  on  the  IBM  1130 
computer  at  Stout  State  University,  Menomonie, 
Wisconsin  and  on  the  IBM  360  computer  at  the  North 
Central  Technical  Institute.  Wausau,  Wisconsin. 
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Rev j. ov  of  Litern.tare 

The  investigator,  in  looking  tiirougk.  the  material; 


he  had  read  and  studied  before  and  after  beginning  the 
study,  can  only  point  to  Bloom's  report  (1968)  on 
"Learning  for  Mastery"  as  his  basic  guide.  Bloom  (1968) 
summarizes  t^e  investigator's  feeling  about  learning  in 
the.  following  statement: 


"there  seems  to  be  little  reason  to  make  learning 
so  difficult  that;  only  a small  proportion  of  the 
students  can  persevere  to  mastery.  Endurance 
and  unusual  perseverance  may  be  appropriate  for 
long  distance  running  --  they  are  not  great  virtues 
in  their  own  right.  The  emphasis  should  be  on 
learning,  not  on  vague  ideas  of  disciuline  and 
endurance,  [p.  10]." 


In  the  report  Bloom  (1968;  covers  the  background  for  mastery 
learning,  ohe  normal  curve,  and  the  variables  for  mastery 
learning,  uloom  (1968)  ended  the  report  by  stating  "Master'’ 
learning  can  give  zest  to  school  learning  and  can  develop  a 
liielong  interest  in  learning.  It  is  this  continual  learning 
which  should  be  the  major  goal  of  the  educational  system 
[p.  17]." 


After  reading  Bloom's 
read  an  article  by  kfelbesser 
the  90/>  mastery  level  by  90,; 


(1968)  report  the  investigator 
and  Carter  (1968)  which  tested 
of  the  students  theory  for  an 


/ 
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eie^ :ntary  science  curriculi 


ltu 


:noir 


study  the  90/90  success  level  was  not 


Lned  and  si 


that  more  research  needed  to  be  done  in  this  area. 

At  this  point,  the  investigator  set  out  to  learn 
as  much  as  possible  about  the  apprenticeship  training 
programs,  ne  also  set  out  to  get  a better  understanding  of 
learning,  developmental  psychology,  and  the  taxonomy  cf 
educational  objectives.  The  books  and  articles  read  and 
studied  are  presented  in  Appendix  P.  The  investigator 
found  the  research  to  De  interesting,  enlightening,  and 
rewarding. 

Moso  of  the  books  and  articles  supported  the  need 


for  a study  of  this  type. 


...Both  current  apprentices  and  droo-outs 
expressed  their  dissatisfaction  with  the  related 
instruction  offered  to  them. . .Tnese  complaints 
indicate  a need  for  an  examination  of  the  content 
and  methods  of  providing  apprentices  with  related 
instruction,  with  a view  to  determining  whether  or 
not  related  instruction  helns.  to  develop  those 
skills  required  by  employers . . . FRaiaa.'  1^66 
pp.  227-228]  J ’ ' ’ 

Rajan  (i960)  also  expresses  an  interest  in  the  use 
of  more  individualized  instruction. 


£470 


A survey  by  Dr.  Alfred  S.  brev  from  r :rd  ...  

came  out  m November  cf  1969  arc!  <v'  • 

/ / .-w,  1 Ci  was  g-  von  v? 

Hr.  Clarence  Reinholtz,  District  Sunorvi-or  Im  ■ !or  , - 

Apprenticeship  and  Training,  State  of  Wisconsin.  The  survey 
contained  these  recommendations. 


others)  should  he  utilized, 
for  mM^0Mh“l^r^UnSt.r"aents  and 

be  developed^  utilized^™,1' *toaI 

courses 'are  esoeciaHv  ShUOt;!0J  °r  cor!”J"''3riA,-cc 
»7  not  be  feasible^or  ecoSnl 

It  is  the  Investigator's  hope  that  through  this 
report  some  light  will  be  shed  on  the  inprovenent  of 
related  instruction  for  apprentices  as  well  as  other 
areas  of  instruction. 
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111:  _->2,3;iLr3  OF  ThJ  ilivlG? 

Helm.QT.i  jtv  cf  Pre-tor c and 
ihe  reliability  or  tho  pretest  was  calculated  using 
the  malts  of  two  different  groups  of  apprentices.  The  ° 
first  group  consisted  of  the  100  apprentices  who  took  the 
test.  The  second  group  consisted  of  tho  55. apprentices 
who  were  selected  to  participate  in  the  study."  The 
reliability  of  the  posttest  was  calculated  using  the  results 
of  the  55  apprentices  who  participated  in  the  study.  The 
pretest  and  posttest  wore  the  sane  tests.  The  reader  should 
notice,  When  looking  at  the  pretest-posttest  presented  in 
Appendix  D,  that  it  had  two  parts.  Part  1 contained  k2  items 
and  dealt  with  mathematical  examples.  Part  II  contained  36 


items  and  dealt  with  mathematical  pro'; 


oiens. 


-he  reliability 


was  calculated  separately  for  each  ua^t  nPpo  ,, 

* cd.t,x.  pare,  xnere  was  no  combined 


calculation  of 


00 cn  parts.  The  results  were  as  follows: 


1.  For  the  100  apprentices  who  took  the  pretest,  tk: 
Kuder-IU c hur dso r.  ho.  20  for  Fart  I was  0.879  and 
for  Part  II  was  0.843. 

2.  ror  the  55  apprentices  who  took  the  pretest,  the 
■Kuder-hiehardeon  ho.  20  for  Part  I was  O.88S  and 
for  Part  II  was  0.8 56. 
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3*  For  the  55  apprentices  who  took  the  postlestj 
the  Kuder-Richardson  No.  20  for  Part  I was 
0.875  and  for  Part  II  was  0.882. 

Calculated  Student's  "t" 

The  calculated  student's  "t"  along  with  the  data 
used  to  calculate  it  are  presented  in  Table  1 throurh 
Table  9. 

TABLE  1 

Pretest  and  Posttest  Raw  Scores 
for  Carpentry  Apprentices 


Student 

Number 

Total  Raw 
Score 

Pretest  (X) 

Total  Raw 
Score 

Posttest  (Y) 

101 

102 

103 

104 

105 

106 
109 

18 

19 

14 

14 

13 

11 

18 

18 

19 

13 

12 

15 

• 8 

18 

Mean  X = 15. 285 

Mean  Y 

= 14.714 

sx  =2-8l3 

sy  = 3.692 

Student's  "t"=  • 

-0.934 

TABLE  2 


Pretest  and  Posttost  Raw  Scores 
for  Sheetnotal  Apprentices 


Student 

Number 

Total  Raw 
Score 

Pretest  (X) 

Total  Raw 
Score 

Posttest  (Y) 

202 

203 

204 

205 

207 

208 
210 
211 

18 

14 

10 

10 

8 

10 

10 

18 

•19 

14 
16 

9 

15 
15 
12 
19 

Mean  X = 12.250  Kean  5 = 


sx  = 3.665 

Student's  "t"  = +2.497 


V = 3.139 


TABLE  3 

Pretest  and  Posttest  Raw  Scores 
for  Ironworker  Apprentices 


Student 

Number 

Total  Raw 
Score 

Pretest  (X) 

Total  Paw 
Score 

Posttest  (Y) 

301 

303 

13 

13 

14 

14 

Mean  X = 13.000 

Mean 

Y = 14.000 

sx  = 0.000 

sy  = 

0.000 

Student's  "t"  = 

+1.000 

64.7*5 
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TABLE  V 

Pretest  and  Posttest  Raw  Scores 
for  Masonary  Apprentices 


Student 

Number 

Total  Raw 
Score 

Pretest  (X) 

Total  Raw 
Score 

Posttest  (Y) 

404 

408 

4ll 

413 

14 

10 

14 

3 

T7 

12 

15 

6 

Mean  X = 10.250 

sx  = 4.493 

• 

Student's  "t"  = +4.700 

Mean  Y = 12.500 

V = *Kl53 

TABLE  5 

Pretest  and  Posttest  Ra w Scores 
for  Millwright  Apprentices 


Student 

Number 

Total  Raw 
Score 

Pretest  (X) 

501 

15 

502 

cr 

503 

17 

504 

17 

505 

16 

506 

4 

507 

10 

508 

11 

509 

11 

510 

15 

Total  Raw 
Score 

Posttest  (Y) 

15 

6 

17 

19 

17 
9 
9 

12 

13 

18 


Mean  X = 12.100 
sx  = 4. 504 

Student's  "t"  = +2.534 


Mean  Y = 13.500 
sy  = If.  201 


r.wr. 


TABLE  8 


r L ana  P°St 
Tor  Sueamfitte 


est  Haw  Scores 
Apprentices 
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TABLE  8 


r L ana  P°St 
Tor  Sueamfitte 


est  Haw  Scores 
Apprentices 
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TABLE  9 (continued) 

Pretest  and  Posttest  Haw  Scores 
for  All  Apprentices 


ERIC 

jjKXsas 


v 
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TABLE  9 (continued) 

Pretest  and  Posttest  Raw  Scores 
for  All  Apprentices 


Student 

Number 

1 Total  Raw 

Score 

Pretest  (X) 

Total  Raw 
Score 

Posttest  (Y) 

7 06 
7 07 
710 
802 

803 

804 

805 
807 
808 

809 

810 
811 
812 

19 

8 

8 

12 

16 

19 

7 

15 
14 
14 

16 
14 

9 

19 

11 

16 

14 

15 
17 
17 

15 

16 
17 
17 
14 
14 

Mean  X = 12.490 

Mean  7 = 13.836 

sx  = 3-930 

= 

3.641 

Student's  "t"  = +3.673  J 

yuesiionnaire 


The  data  presented  here  was  based  upon  all  the 
apprenticeship  training  programs  participating  in  the 


study.  The  percent  in  parentheses  is  based  upon 
number  of  apprentices  responsing  to  the  item  out 
55  who  completed  the  questionnaire. 


the 

of  the 
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Part  I 


1.  Age  groups:  18-21  (22-92$),*  22-25  (25.00)1); 

26-29  (25.00)1);  30-33  (6.255?);  34  and  above  (13.75$) 
No  answer,  (2.08$). 

2.  Semesters  as  an  apprentice.  1 (12.50$);  2 (33.33$),* 

3 (6.25);  4 (31.2 5$);  6 (12.50$).  No  answer,  (4.17$) 

3-  Apprenticeship  group.  Carpentry  (12.50$),’ 

Sheetnetal  (16.67$),"  Iron  Worker  (4.17$)," 

Masonary  (12.50$),'  Millwright  (12.50$),* 

Electrical  (12.50$),’  Plumbing  (8.33$),"  and 
Steamfitter  (20.83$). 

Part  II 

1.  Marital  status,  single  (25-00$);  married  (72.92$); 
divorced  (2.08$);  and  widowed  (0.00$). 

2.  Previous  experience  with  individualized  packaged 
instruction. 

yes  (45.83$)  no  (54.17$) 

3*  Individual  conferences  should  be  used  specifically 
for  handling  problems  which  confront  the  student 
as  he  works  the  packages. 

yes  (79-17$)  no  (20.83$) 
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lectures  should  be  included  in  this  course. 

yes  (68.75$)  no  (31.25$) 

Individual  attention  which  was  provided  was  ace  qua  tr. . 

yes  (89.58$)  no  (10. 42$) 

Small  group  discussion  periods  would  have  been  helpful. 

yes  (66.67$)  no  (33-33$) 

Personally  feel  good  about  this  type  of  instruction. 

yes  (87.50$)  no  (12.50$) 

This  type  of  instruction  should  be  recommended  for 
other  courses. 

yes  (81.25$)  no  (14.58$)  No  answer  (4.17 $) 

The  use  of  behavioral  objectives  is  desirable  and 
necessary  in  "Mastery"  learning. 

yes  (83.33$)  no  (12.50$)  No  answer  (4.1 7$) 

Self-tests  included  in  the  package  were  too  easy. 

yes  (18.75$)  no  (79-17$)  No  answer  (2.08$) 

The  competencies  learned  in  this  c.  j-se  are  important 
and  useful. 

yes  (97-92$)  no  (2.08$) 

The  retention  levels  under  the  package  approach  will 
be  greater  than  under  the  traditional  approach. 

yes  (75-00$)  no  (20.83$)  Nc  answer  (2.08$) 


course  was  desirafcl 


13-  The  teaching  technique  used  in  this 

yes  (91.67/1)  no  (8.335?) 

14.  Course  content  was  appropriate  for  meeting  on-the-job 
needs. 

yes  (75-00/1)  no  (22 . 92/t> ) No  answer  (2.03?)) 

15.  Large  group  presentation  topics  would  be  appropriate  to 
the  content  of  the  course, 

yes  (45.83$)  no  (52.08$)  No  answer  (2.08$) 

16.  Physical  facilities  provided  for  testing  were  adequate. 

yes  (95*83 ;«)  no  (2.08$)  No  answer  (2.08$) 

17.  Individual  conferences  have  been  influential  in 
motivation  toward  the  instruction. 

yes  (70.83$)  no  (27.08$)  No  answer  (2.08$) 

18.  Instructor  generally  available  when  needed. 

yes  (97-92$)  no  (2.08)$) 
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► l A. 


OIL-F.Ta  I'/:  CCICCVl SIGHS  AND  SUGGESTION:  F01T  NTiTHF 

Restatement  of  Hypotheses 

Huber  one 

V*  There  is  no  significant  diffei  ence  in  the  near: 
scores  oi  the  pretest  and  posttest  for  each  of  the  -.pprent 
ic -o snip  groups  after  working  on  the  package  constructed  f 
this  study. 


Ha : There  is  a significant  difference  in  the  mean 
scores  of  the  pretest  and  posttest  for  each  of  the  apprent- 
iceship groups  after  working  on  the  package  constructed  for 
this  study. 

Nuip.be  r two 

H0 : There  is  no  significant  difference  in  the  mean 
scores  of  the  pretest  and  posttest  for  all  of  the  apprent- 
icesnip  groups  after  working  on  the  package  constructed  for 
this  study. 


Ha : There  is  a significant  diff erence^n  the  mean 

scores  of  the  pretest  and  posttest  for  all  of  the  apprent- 
iceship groups  after  working  on  the  package  constructed  for 
this  study. 


Conclusions  of  Hypotheses 
The  decision  as  to  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the 
null  hypotheses  is  presented  in  Table  10. 
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TABLE  10 


3< 


Acceptance  o:  Rejection  of  Hull  Hypotheses 
i-ased  ; non  the  Comparison  of  the  Calculated  "t" 
am  the  Tabular  "t"  of  Pretest  and  Posttest  Remits 
for  each  Apprenticeship  Program  and  for 
all  Apprenticeship  Program. 


A pp r en  t i c e ship 
Program 

Calculated 

,"t" 

df 

Tabular 

"t"* 

Decision 

Carpentry 

Sheetmetal 

Ironworker 

Masonary 

Millwright 

Electrical 

Plumbing 

Steamfitter 

All  Programs 

-0.93V 

+2.497 

+1.000 

+4.700 

+2.58V 

-0.386 

+2.269 

+1.825 

+3-673 

6 

7 

1 

3 

9 

9 

3 

9 

54 

2.447 

2.365 

12.706 

3.182 

2.262 

2.262 

3.182 

2.262 

2.006 

Accept 

Reject 

Accept 

Reject 

Reject 

Accept 

Accept 

Accept 

Reject 

*P<.C5  

The  investigator  feels  that  the  decisions 
Table  10  are  not  realistic  because  of  the  small  n 
students  involved  in  the  study.  But  the  decision 


shown  in 
under  of 
s do  show 


a need  for  more  study  and  also  that 
continued.  The  decisions  do  not  tak 


this  study  should  be 
e into  consideration 


that  tne  student  nay  have  learned  in  spite  of  the  package 
or  the  class  size.  Therefore,  the  conclusions  and  suggestions 
o.<  lur trier  study  arc  very  general  in  nature. 
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^2 


IERJC 


Conclusion  of  ";uestionrm rn 
'• ne  "esults  of  the  questionnaire  she  wee  that  the 
.-rudent.s  favored  this  type  of  instruction.  Most  of  the 
eoprc-.Ucc'  felt  that  packaged  instruction  could  be  used 
in  ii.-hcr  courses. 


Suggestions  for  Further  Study 

as  a result  of  this  study  the  investigator  makes 
the  following  suggestipns: 

1.  Tnis  stud/  should  be  continued  to  gather  more 
facts  as  to  the  usefulness  of  the  packaged 
approach  in  apprenticeship  training. 

2.  Two  people  should  work  on  the  project. 

3-  Time  should  be  given  to  the  investigator  to 
develop  a new  course  outline  based  on  the  data 
gathered  in  this  study. 

1+.  Time  should  be  given  to  the  investigator  to 
develop  all  the  units  of  instruction  for  the 
apprenticeship  mathematics  course. 

5*  The  investigator,  in  the  development  of  more 
packages,  must  keep  m mind  the  length  of  time 
it  will  take  the  apprentice  to  complete  the 
packages  and  mastery  tests. 
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Appendix  A 


~le:-  APPrenticeship-related  Mathematics  T 


opics. 
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Appendix  A 


The.  following 


1*  Simple  fractions 

2.  Decimals 

3.  Percent 

4.  Exponents  and  radicals 

5.  Graphs 

6.  Solution  of  equations 

7.  Areas 
3*  Volumes 

9*  Weights  and  measures 

10.  Geometric  relationships 

11.  Geometric  constructions 

12.  Ratio  and  proportion 
13 • Trigonometry 


ERIC 
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Appendix  3 

List  of  Apprenticeship  Training  Cours 


;Lr  ‘ 


hc  co  ram": 


'A'\~  T.!i  ^'cono'in 


.■jLL^u-U* 


v ::i  't.;.  ■ c ;./4  1 p ^ raining  prcg/'r 
r-bree  bn-io  requirements.; 


me- 


-lo.::  ov 


I.  ...in  order  to  become  a skilled  journeyman 
mecranic,  a full  tars  aoorenticeshio  must 
be  served. 

* . .the  work  assigned  to  the  apprentice-  \iust 
be  such  as  will  enable  him  to  learn  the, 
whole  trade. 

3*  there  must  be  a written  agreement.  It 

must  specify  plainly  the  term  of  training 
an  outline  of  the  divisions  of  the  trade'to 
be  learned  and  a wage  schedule  for  the  entire 
period  of  apprenticeship).  Under  this  signed 
agreement,  which  is  an  apprenticeship  indenture, 
all  parties  know  exactlv  what  are  their 
responsibilities.  [1964'  p.  2]. 


The  apprenticeship  training  programs  listed  below,  whic 
are  recognized  by  the  State  of  Wisconsin  as  having  met  the 
above  stated  requirements,  were  the  ones  included  in  the  stud 


1.  Carpentry 

2.  Sheetmetal 

3 • Iron  Workers 
4-  Masonary 
5*  Millwrights 
6.  Electricians 
7-  Plumbers 
8.  Steamfitters 


Appendix  C 

Title;.  Package  Used  for  Study 


Package  To 


Topic:  Simple  Fractions 


Prepared  by:  Robert  J.  Henning 

from 

North  Central  Technical  Institute 
of 

Area  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Educat 
District  Number  Fifteen 
at 


Wausau,  Wisconsin 


January,  1970 


FRACTION- 


U PCii  GO':, 
ABLE  TO  i 


L^TT”'’ 

uaj  X .0.  * • * k 1 ; 

tv  ' i % * 

■J  m(j  rOi.lv/., 


r’UDENT  MLL  bl: 


, x-olnir.,  Tuily  end  In  Arising,  she  procedure  for  adding,  sub- 
tracting, multiplying,  and  dividd -.i / the  various  typed  . f 
■fraction'’!  sxpresricns. 

1.  0:  ren  ten  addition  examples  and  problems  involving  the 

various  types  of  fractional  expressions  (those  with  lik* 
arid  unlike  denominators,  mixed  numbers,  and  a combination 
oi  mixed  numbers  and  fractions),  on  a test;  you  will 
compute  the  correct  answers. 

Given  ten  subtraction  examples  and  problems  involving  the 
various  types  of  fractional  expressions  on  a test;  you  will 
compute  the  correct  answers. 

4,  Given  ten  multiplication  examples  and  problems,  involving 
the  various  types  of  fractional  expressions,  on  a test; 
you  will  compute  the  correct  answers. 

5*  Given  ten  division  examples  and  problems,  involving  the 
various  types  of  fractional  expressions,  on  a test;  you 
will  compute  the  correct  answers. 


flow  that  you  have  read  the  objectives  of  this  unit  do  the  following: 

1.  If  you  feel  you  can  meet  the  objectives  stated  above  you 
may  take  the  self-test  at  the  end  of  this  package. 

2.  If  you  feel  you  need  more  instruction  before  taking  the 
final  test,  do  the  assignments  given  in  this  package. 

ASSIGNMENT  NUMBER  1:  Read  the  information  for  this  package 
beginning  on  the  next  page  and  do  the  examples  and  problems  after 
eacr  section.  If  you  need  more  information  check  your  reference  * 
sheet  for  book  and  page  numbers. 

ASSIGNMENT  HUMBER  2:  Take  self-test  and  check  your  answers.  If 

you  need  help  see  your  instructor. 

ASSIGNMENT  NUMBER  3 : After  completing  the  self-test  to  your 

satisfaction,  get  the  test  for  mastery  from  your  instructor. 
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b. 


01’'  "*n*.  • '0  iCU-’V  SOMe  of  u 
ati  are  ••>?  follows: 


^ivT.  Fractions:  Indicate-,  a cart  or  >--3r 

II lust ration:  ±/8,  3/d,  and  3/4. 


of  the  vhole. 


Numerator:  The  number  above  the  line 

el  parts  of  the  whole  that  arc  taken. 


stating  the  number 


3*  denominator: 


The  number  below  the  line,  stating  the 


number  of  equal  parts  into  which  the  whole  is  divided. 

4-  Mxed  Number;  A number  which  consists  of  a whole  number 
and  a fraction. 

Illustration:  33  1/8,  2 3/8,  and  1 3/4. 

5*  Proper  Fraction:  When  the  numerator  of  a fraction  is 

smaller  than  the  denominator. 

6.  Improper  Fraction:  When  the  numerator  of  a fraction  is 

equal  to  or  larger  than  the  denominator. 

Common  Denominator:  When  two  or  more  fractions  have  the 

same  denominators. 


A.i|ctor:  Any  one  of  the  numbers  used  in  multiplication 

to  form  a product. 

Illustration:  2x3=6;  therefore,  2 is  a factor 

of  6 and  3 is  a factor  of  6. 
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l j ..  , .j.t  u!11)! !'.• . i t 1 ■ ■ *.  c i* ki a\-j  j _CNS  WITH  L \L 


, T(  *,-  * * . r , , 

■ Li,  -u 


'd  ; r subtract  fractions  h like  denoninatcro 

j.  Acd  or  subtract  the  m r razors 
• 2.  Write  the  sum  or  tiif.;  trance  over  the  denominate: 
5.  Simplify  if  possible 


ILLUSTRATION:  ADD: 


1 + 2 
5 5 


SUBTRACT:  2 - 1 

5 5 


If  the  fraction  in  the  answer  is  an  improper  fraction  change  it  to 
a mixed  number  or  whole  number,  by  dividing  the  numerator  by  the 
denominator  and  placing  the  remainder  over  the  original  denominator 


ILLUSTRATION : 


ADD: 


2 + 2 = 

3 I 


= 11 
I 


improper  fraction 


When  the  numerator  and  the  denominator  of  the  fraction  in  the 
answer  are  divisible  by  the  same  number,  the  fraction  may  be 
simplified  to  lowest  terms. 

ILLUSTRATION:  7 + 3 = 10  = 10  * 2 = HT 

15  16  B lFT~2  5 


_7  -3  = 4 = 4 + 2 = 2 = 2 + 2 = 1 
TS  To  15  TT+  2 IT  FT2  4 


A KA'  . 


- o i ( ok  } i\  : y -i r 
. t TulS  .V1:' 


.Indicated  fna  red 


2 

5 

+ 1 
«[ 


7 

+ 2 

7 


1 


+ 2 


4..  11 

TE 

+ __5 

16 


t i 

s 


7-  _1 

32 

+ A 


■ 1 

4 

+ 3 


9.  • 1 

■g 

+ 4 

3 


10.  2 

4 


11 


SUBTRACT 


1-  1 
5 

-i 

- X 

_L 


2.  4 

7 

- 1 

7 


• 2 

I 

- 1 

3 


4.  11 

TB 


5. 


_ 2 


7-  11 

32 

~ A 

-A L 


• 1 

4 

- 1 

4 


9‘  1 
• 1 


10.  1 


PROBLEMS 

1.  You  are  looking  for  a bolt  that  will  hold  two  3/4  inch  boards 
together.  1/4  inch  must  be  allowed  for  the  nut.  How  long 
must  the  bolt  be  to  do  the  job?  Ans. 

A m?'  \ rod  has  to  be  cut  into  four  nieces;  5/S,  7/S,  3/S, 
and  _/S.  How  long  was  the  rod  if  l/£  was  wasted  in  each  cut? 

Ans. 


2. 


oo|m  ooJv^j 


...au  or  : uo'.j  act  fractious 
1,111 be  i-(.;.:craborec!: 


tenurur: 


p ' the  c°ffi«non  denominator  o"  all  . 

2.  express  oU  tactions  in 
SoSatSnfLX.D.)'?th0d  US°d  t0  4««raH>«  the  legs! 


lUUSTiUTIOl,:  Find  the  L.C.D.  of  3/,„  5/6j  aad  J/g> 


_S_TEPS  TC  REMEMBER 


1. 


2. 


Place  all  denominators, 
unless  some  are  alike;  then 
place  only  one  of  the  like, 
m a division  box. 

Cross  out  all  numbers  which 
are  factors  of  any  of  the 

others  (4  which  is  a factor 
oi  o ; . 

3-  Divide  by  2 which  is  a 

factor  of  the  remaining  two. 

4‘  PT6,13  n°  “umber  which  is 

“ factor  of  the  remaining 

(3,  4),  then 

divide  by  2 which  is  a factor 
°£A  bring  down  the  3 
which  is  not  divisible  07  2, 

'5'  nfe?L'o’Di  is  the  Pr°duct 
of  2,  2,  3,  and  2. 


ILLUS THAT Tor 


f • ) 4.  6f  & 


2*  -2 — i£t-  6>  $ 


3-  21X6^ 

i-  3.  £ 


4'  ¥-44 

3,  2 


5.  L.C.D.  = . 

2 x 2 x 3 x 2 


O 

ERiC 
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'r*i- 


/ 


■r-i, 
L 1 < 


i o 1 .Lovanp  is  tr.e  method  uset  lo  express  alj.  t.hs  fractions 
eras  of  the  L.C.D.  


STEPS  TO  REMEMBER 


ILLUSTRATION 


i.  Divide  the  L.C.D.  by  the 
denominator  of  the  fraction 
and  multiply  both  numerator 
and  denominator  of  the 
fraction  by  the  answer. 


Express  the  following  fract 
in  terms  of  the  L.C.D.:  3/4 
5/6,  and  3/8 

6_ 

-1*  3 = j_x  6 = 18  4)  '24 

4 4x6  24 

4_ 

£ = 5_  x 4 = 20  6T_24~ 

o 6 x 4 24 

3 


c IJSJ. 

8x3 


8T~24 


2.  New  fractions  are: 

18  20  _9 

24  24  24 


Once  all  the  fractions  are  in  terms  of  the  L.C.D.,  add  or 
subtract  one  fractions  using  the  rule  for  like  denominators. 


ions 

> 


.cr 


8 


EXAMPLE  AND  PROBLEM  SHEET  IT 


Add  or  subtract  the  following  fractions  as  indicated  and 
reduce  the  answer  to  lowest  terms  when  possible. 

ADD: 


1. 


1 

3 


2. 


+ 1 
T5 


+ 1 
4 


+ 2 

4 


4-  i 
+ 2 


+ 5 

i 


32 

+ 1 

3 


7.  | 

8.  1 

9.  1 
5 

10. 

\ 

+ 2 
4 

-+xl 

2 

+ 

5 

12 

13.  1 

2 

14.  1 
2 

N 

15.  | 

16. 

l 

1 

4 

1 

2 

4 

1 

4 

i 

+ t 

1 

+ 3 

1 

+ 12 

+ 

1 

15 

SUBTRACT: 

2-  4 

J2 

3.  1 
7 

4. 

T5 

- 1 
__L 

- 1 
15 

- 1 
, 5 

- 

1 

5 

11. ‘ 1 12.  2 

3 3 


17-  _2  18.  5 

32  12 

4 l 

15  5 

_5  2 

+ 12  + 3 


8. 


9. 


4 


11.  5 12.  2 

3 3 
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Sd  '-e-i/ifii"g  l°l  a 50lt  tha'-  v'i!1  hold  a 5/8  ’ligh 
ana  <in  ^1/16  inch  board  tospthpr  i /a  •5„nv,  j1  , . 

for  2 fiat  washers  and  11/3 2 inch  for  a nut  "E  i'6  aj“Lowed 
the  bolt  be  to  do  this  job?  nut*  Ho,v  lcnS  raust 


Ans. 


2. 


A metal  rod  is  cut  into 
3/>+  in.,  and  1/2  inch, 
was  wasted  in  each  cut? 


four  pieces;  7/16  in., 
How  long  was  the  rod  if 


5/8  in., 
1/16  inch 


Ans. 


3'  piec11rrfnranorf3/2  rIf  y0U  ?ut  a V4  inch 

long  is  the  piece  that  is  left?  h f°r  cuttlnS  wast--  H°» 


Ans. 


4*  Find  the  difference  between  thp  cum  nf  ' /c  . ->  /, 

sum  of  1/8  and  13/16.  6 SUm  °f  ^ ana  ana  the 


Ans. 


Find  the  difference  between  the  sum  of  1/8  i /■>  , ..  ,, 

and  the  sum  of  3/32,  1/6,  and  3/8  7 ’ 1/3  ’ and 


1 


The  following  illustration*,  show  the  methods  ; 
add  mixed  numbers.  /'* 

ILLUSTRATION  No. 1-2:  3 1/2  + 4 1/4  + 


STEPS  TO  REMEMBER 


ILLUSTRATION 


Place  mixed  number's  in 
column  putt ing  whole  number 
above  whole  number  and 
fraction  above  fraction 


2 

4 1 
4 

2 1 


Z 


Find  the  L.C.D.  of  the 
fractions. 


Rewrite  column  and  express 
fractions  in  terms  of 
L.C.D* 


Add  fractions,  then  add 
whole  numbers. 

Simplify  to  lowest  term 


2.  2)  'L  4.  6 

2)  2,  3 

L.C.D.  = 2 x 

3.  3 1 = 36 

2 12 

41  = 41. 

% 12 

2 1 = 22 
5 12 


4,  5.  9 11 

12 

6.  Answer  is  in 
form. 


2 1/6 


2x3  = 


simplest 
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STEF'S  TO  REMEMBER 


ILLUSTRATION 


- • Follow  steps  given  in 
Illustration  No.  1-1. 


2 2 
4 
1 5 
"8 
3 5 
12 


12 

2)  SjT~ 

2,  3 

L.C.D.  = 2 x 2 x 2 x 3 


2.  Change  improper  fraction 
tp  mixed  number  and  add  to 
whole  number. 


2 3 = 2 IS 
4 24 


3 5 = 3 10 
12  21 


€S0?J 


'"he  following  illustrations  show  the  methods  used 
to  subtract  mixed  numbers. 


ILLUSTRATION  No. 


o_- 


.1/2  - I l/l 


STEPS  TO  REMEMBER ILLUSTRATION 


1.  Place  mixed  numbers  in 

1.  3 1 

columns  as  in  Illustrations 

2 

(1-1) (1-2). 

- 1 1 

mrm 

i 

4 

2.  Find  L.C.D. 

2.  2)  2,'  4 

2j2 

L.C.D.  =2x2=4 

3.  Rewrite  columns  and  express 

3.  3 I =32 

in  terms  of  L.C .D. 

2 4 

- 1 1 =11 

X 4 

4-  2 1 

4 

5.  Simplify  to  lowest  terms. 

5.  This  answer  is  in  simple: 

form. 

; 
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ILLUSTRATION  No.  2-2: 

41/4-2  5/g  0 

STEPS  TO  REMEMBER 

ILLUSTRATION 

1.  Follow  steps  as  shown  in 
Illustration  No.  2-1. 

1.  4 1 
4 

- 2 5 
b 

2.  At  this  point  you  will 
notice  that  the  top  frac- 
tion is  smaller  than  the 
lower  fraction. 

21 4 * 

2)  4 
2 

L.C.D.  = 2 x 2 x 2 = S 

2,3-  41  = 42  =38+2  =3  10 

4 S TS  "8  ~B 

-25  = 25=25  =25 

0 8 8 8 

3.  Borrow  1 from  the  whole 
number  and  change  to  a 
fraction  with  L.C.D.  needed 
and  add  to  fraction  of 
mixed  number. 

4-  1 5 

'8 

5.  Answer  is  in  simplest  form. 

4.  Subtract. 

5.  Simplify  to  lowest  terms. 

VO 


EXAMPLE  n'l'j  PRuBLEM  SHEET 


ADD; 


1. 


+ 3 1 
2 


6.  2 2 

4 

+ 5 1 
3 


2.  11  3-  "3 


£ 

lo 

+ 2 i_ 

+ 1 

3 

4 

3 

s 

i 

7.  6 1 

8.  8 

Q 

/ 

2 

17 

+ 9 

4-  2 

1 

10 

2 

3 

1 

X 

SUBTRACT 


• 3 1 
2 

- 2 1 
4 


3 1 
4 
2 3 
3 


- 2 3 

% 


6. 


~ 1 
4 


8 1 

4 

6 7 
3 


8. 


5 9 
Id 

- 3 2 
3 


=n 

✓ ~ 

14 


4.  8 
+ 1 
1 


3 

15 

1 


4 

1 

3 


+ 2 5 

5 

3 i 
16 


9. 


10  1 

4 

6 5 
15 
2 2 
3_ 


LO.  12 


O 1 

■'  i 
6 1 
12 


4.  8 7 

T5 

- 1 1 
3 


5- 


9 9 
To 
- 7 1 
12 


■ 7 5_ 

12 
-27 
I 


10.  14 


h 


-21 1 
12 


PROBLEMS : 

1.  A board  was  cut  into  the  following  lengths:  3 1/8  in., 

10  1/4  in.,  16  3/16  in.,  5 3/8  in.,  6 2/3  in.  What  was 
the  original  length  of  the  board  if  1/8  inch  is  allowed 
for  each  cut  made? 


Ans. 


0 


?2 


15 


following 


Some  lA  inch  copper  tubing  was  cut  into  the 
lengths:  o x/Z  ft.,  5 3/3  ft.,  8 l/>.  ft 

What  was  the  total  length  of  " * ’ e 

was  cut? 


..  . -and  10  3/16  ft. 

the  copper  tubing  before  it 


Ans. 


3. 


lC?tLeri.tUbiaff5ieeti?"i  5“  folic 


r UUU  JLilH  C;  I 

lengths  cut  from  it,  6 i/4  ft.,  2 1/2  ft.,  4 
' 1/±b  ft-  How  many  feet  cf  tubing  remain? 


3/4  ft 


ing 
, and 


• Ans. 


**  Fl^d..^he  difference  between  the  sura  of  130  2/3  and  <57  H/iA 
and  the  sura  of  80  1/16  and  94  1/8.  /3  j1  13/16 


Ans. 


5.  Find  the  difference  between  the  sum  of  325  1/3  and  a3  n/i* 
and  the  sura  of  30  11/16  and  60  1/8  and  27  3/.  * ^ U/ 


Ans. 
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53 


16 


- j. ...  LL.  MULTIPLICATION  OF  PR?  j t I ON  6 


themfollo»iag:  WJo« 

1.  Change  all  mixed  numbers  to  improper  frart^orc; 

2.  Cancel  if  possible.  F'  P * radons. 

2°  Multiply  numerators  together. 

4.  Multiply  denominators  together. 

?•  Simplify  answer. 

litlim™ins  sh0"  «»  -Uk*  ««4  to  multiply 

Illustration  1-1:  3x1  = ? 

t 2 


1 

T5 


1 X 1 = 3x1  a 

4 2 4x2  

Illustration  1-2:  3xi=“? 

i 5 

1 x i = lxl 
o F 8 x 2 

2 

Illustration  1— 3:  29  x 5 ~ ? 

15  5 

2 5 x 5 = U x 3 = 4i  x $ = 205  = 

.T11  lo  8 15  8 lb  x 8 123 

Illustration  1-4:  3 3 x 1 1 - ? 

9 f 

3|xll  = ^xX  = 9_xl  = 9 = 

8 3 2 j 2 tt  2 

2 1 


1 72 


4 1 

2 


Illustration  1-5:  10x211x31-*? 

T 5 3 " ' 

2 1 


10  x 2 11  x 3 1 = X0  x 43  x A = 

lo  5 i n $ 

i i 


26 


ERIC 
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>:ZAMFI.:~  ANw  i-ROhL'-M  Shr.ET_ IV 
Multiply  t }. •;  following  fractions: 

1.  1/2  x 5/8  » 2.  3/4  x 

3.  3/16  x 1/3  = 4i  j/g  x 

5-  2 3/8  x 5 1/3  = 6.  3 5/16 

7-  13/4x3  1/7  x 5 1/11  = 

8.  3/4x2  1/2  x 4 7/10  = 

9-  1 5/6  x 3 5/11  x 2 3/19  x 5 1/3  = 

10.  2 5/16  x 3 1/4  x 5 1/8  x 6 2/13  = 


65(18 


2/3  - 
1 3/5  = 
x 4 4/7 


v.n 


5 S' 

lb1 


PROBLEM:' 


1.  If  I have  20  'beets  of  3/4  inch  plywood  on  a pile.  How  high 
is  It  if  the  seets  are  laying  flat? 


2.  A piece  of ^copper  tubing  was  cut  into  7 equal  parts,  each 
measuring  6 5/8  inch  long.  What  was  the  original  length 
of  the  piece? 


If  you  have  40  sheets  of  l/S  inch  sheet  steel  on  a pile.  How 
high  would  the  pile  be? 


4-  A board  20  feet  long  had  the  following  pieces  cut  from  it;  5 
pieces  1 1/4  feet  long,  6 pieces  7/8  feet  long  and  2 pieces 
2 3/S  feet  long.  If  1/8  inch  is  allowed  for  each  cut; 
how  much  of  the  board  is  left? 


. The  riser  of  the  stairway  shown  below  measures  7 1/8  inenes. 
What  is  the  total  rise  if  the  stairway  has  15  risers? 


r'  >, 


SECTION  V - _DTV_2_'J  OF  NR  ACT  IONS 

When  dividing  various  fractional  exoressiors,  do  the 
following: 


1.  Change  all  mixed  numbers  to  improper  fractions. 

2.  Change  the  division  sign  to  a multiplication  sign. 

3.  Invert  (turn  upside  down)  the  number  followin'*  the 

multiplication  sign.  “ 

4.  Multiply  as  shown  in  Section  IV. 


The  following  illustrations  show  the  methods  used  in 
dividing  fractions: 


Illustration  1-1: 
Illustration  1-2: 
Illustration  1-3: 


2+1  = 2x3  = 9 = 14- 
5 3 5 1 5 5 


5 + 

1 


10  r. 


9+22 
15  4 


x 1 = 
10 


1 

15 


= 9 + 11  = 
T5  V 


1 

9 x £ 

n 

4 


11 


Illustration  J.-4 : 


2 2 + 1 2 - 11  + 11  = //  x ^ = ^ 
4 8 4 "8  1 JX  L 

1 1 


Illustration  1-5 : 


62+21  + 41  = 21+7  + 9 
S 3 2332 


17  1 1 

$1  x t x 1 = 1Z 

$ 7 4 28 

4 i L- 

1 


ERiC 


EXAMPLE  AND  fnOSLK:-’  SHEET  V 


2.  2 + 21 

5 4 


3-  6 2 + 15 
4 8 


5.  25  + 45  + 13  = 

I o T6 


6.  31+25  + 65  = 

2 5 b 


7.  15  2 + 4 1 * 
4 2 


8.  2 1_  + 17  = 

12  3 


9.  31+  7 1 = 

17  2 

10.  8 2 + 6 1 = 

3 4 

11.  A car  traveled  365  miles  in  6 3/4  hours.  What  was  the 
average  speed  in  miles  per  hour? 


12.  A piece  of  electrical  wire  measures'  28  1/2  feet  long.  How 
many  6 1/4  feet  pieces  can  be  cut  from  it? 


13.  A board  measures  18  feet.  It  is  cut  into  11  eaual  lengths . 
How  long  is  each  piece?  * 0 


O 


6511 


21 


1L 


liovv  .cany  shoots  of 
moarirec  33  inche.. 


3/0  it  cn  olywcod  arc  there  in  a pile  v 

:.\  height?  " 


15. 


The  total  rise  of  the  stairway  shown  below  is  108  1/2  inc 
If  there  are  11  risers,  what  is  the  height  of  each  riser: 


5? 


c^L>~TEv>?  FOR  tViCX.'-.lF  "’’jMBlR  U-J 


. Writs  the  steps  to  i -member  when  adding  the 
tional  expressions. 


2.  Write. the  steps  to  remember  when  subtracting 
fractional  expressions.  ° 


3.  Write. the  steps  to  remember  when  multiolying 
fractional  expressions. 


4.  Write  the  steps  to  remember  when  dividing  td 
tional  expressions. 


n< 


ADD  THE  FOLLOWING: 


5.  a)  1 
4 

+ 3 
4 


b) 


+ 1 
1 


c)  1. 

16 

+ 5 
15 


d)  1 
4 

+ 3 

15 


f)  8 13 
16 

* 7t 

9 1 
3 


g)  10  2 

3 

+ 8i- 

17 

12  5 

l 


IerJc 
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various  fr?o- 


the  various 


the  various 


3 various  frac- 


e)  1 1 
2 

+ 27 
lo 


ERIC 


h)  You  are  locking  for  a bolt  that  will 
board  and  a 5/8  inch  board  together, 
be  allowed  for  the  nut  and  3/16  inch 
How  long  must  the  bolt  be? 


hold  a 1 i/j-  inch 
One-fourth  inch  rr.u.-n. 
for  the  two  flat  washers 


A ns  • 


11  l/lTin  '‘hh/fincut  fouling  lengths;  1C  1/2  i, 

fu  .3/8,  ln-»  5 1/16  in.,  and  20  5/0  inch.  How 
long  was  the  wire  before  it  was  cut? 

Ans. 


j)  ?5b?/3dir  Sl/Jnt0  the  ^ngths;  12  3/8  in., 

piece  if  YJhf'’  if  6//2  lnch-  How  lonS  was  the 
piece  11  3/32  inch  is  allowed  as  waste  for  each  cut? 


Ans. 


6.  SUBTRACT  THE  FOLLOWING: 


a)  13 
16 
- 7 

16 


f)  4 3 
6 

- 2 


16 


b)  23 


32 

_5 

32 


g) 


5 1 
15 
-22 
„ 3 


c) 


1 
2 

- 3 

15 


n)  8 2 

4 

- 4 7 

5 


d)  25 
32 

16 


e) 


X‘  isPcut%°ouWite  IV2  fwet  If  a piece  16  3/4  feet  lor 

is  cup  iruu  it,  hov.r  much  is  left? 


Ans. 
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OQjv^>  cH\^n 


o 

ERIC 


A metal 
inches  j 


. od  i?  12  9/16  inches 
? cut  from  it,  how  muc 


long.  If  a piece  9 
h is  left  over? 


0 r • . ' 


An  3. 


7.  MULTIPLY  THE  FOLLOWING : 


a)  2 s 5 

7 * 


b)  21x33 
3 4 


c)  6x22= 
3 


d)  2 3x9  = 
4 


e)  5 1x31  = 
3 2 


f)  91x5  = 
3 o 


g)  32x3x51=  h)  3x2x5  = 

t 4 5 3 B 

i)  A board  is  divided  into  7 equal  pieces  each  4 1/2  inches 
long.  If  1/3  inch  is  allowed  for  each  cut  that  was  made, 
how  long  was  the  original  board? 

Ans. 

j)  A gang  of  workers  can  mix  and  place  an  average  of  36  5/27 
cubic  yards  of  concrete  an  hour.  How  many  cubic  yards 

of  concrete  can  they  place  in  7 7/3  hours? 

Ans.  


8.  DIVISION  OF  FRACTIONS: 


a)  7_  + 3 = 
10  4 


a) 


g) 


8 + 11  = 

3 

2 5 + 5 5 = 

1 l 


b)  2 + 2 1 = 

5 4 ■ 

e)  5 5 + 2L  = 

t 12 

h)  3 1*  5 4 = 

4 7 


c)  1 * 9 = 

L 


i)  A piece  of  electrical  wire  measures  200  feet  long,  how 
many  12  3 A feet  pieces  can  be  cut  from  it? 

Ans 

j)  How  many  sheet  of  5/8  inch  plywood  are  there  in  a pile 
which  measures  45  inches  high? 
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Ans. 


Appendix  D 

♦ Pret est ostt esn  Used  5or 
Circled  it-enis  on  the  test  are  those 
were  used  to  select  the  55  students 
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zudy 

items  which 
for  the  stud 


Part  I 


\ 


1 • 5/6 

439 

63? 

713 

339 

375 


.■lathcintoicaj.  oODputstxon 


a.  3649  b.  3679  c.  3379  d.  3340 
e.  not  given 


2 . 4003 

-929 

f.  3079  g.  4921 

j.  not  given 

h.  3189  i.  3089 

3<  719 

x670 

a-  9347  b.  43173 

e.  not  given 

c.  4817.3  d.  43244.9 

4-  73.2 

x60.7 

f.  4823.34  g.  523.94 
j.  not  given 

h.  4711.74  i.  4746.74 

5.  5427  * 9 = 

a-  63  b.  503 

e.  not  given 

c.  630  d.  603 

6,  26.392  -5-  33 

= f.  3964 

i.  336 

g-  3361^  h.  327  S 

j • no‘:  given 

7.  498  + 13  = 

a.  27  | b.  22  i 

c.  33  I d.  23  £ 

e.  not  given 

3.  253  * 24  = 

f* 10 1 g- 1 1 

b-  1075  1.  10  | 

j.  not  given 

© -f 

1 

„ 0 14  . , 3 

“*  3 17  0,4^ 

c-  5 1 4-  3 7 

2 1 

e.  not  given 

® 20  ■£  - 9 . 

f . 10  J~ 
U 12 

g.  12 1 

h.  11  2, 
hi 

i. 

j.  not 

given 

© 7-4|= 

a- 3 1 

b.  2 | 

c.  2 | 

d* 

e.  not 

given 

li  - 2 _ 
U 12  4 

8-  1 5 

h. 

i. 

J • not  given 


© 

q 2_ 
i 12 

- 9 

b 

ci  • 

6 - 
3 

b , 7 ~ 

- 1 

j.  s 

d* 

e. 

not 

given 

0 

5 X y 

= 

1. 

1 

' 7 

g#  11  2 

s 3 

h. 

1 « 

j- 

not 

given 

© 

9 1 - 

2 -g  A 

12 

= 

a. 

24  1 

L 

b.  16  | 

c • 

25) 

d. 

e. 

not 

given 

© 

1 

2 = 

f . 

7 

10 

g-  1 1 

h. 

2! 

i. 

j- 

not 

given 

© 

1+4 

1 

6 : 

a. 

48 

125 

2 § 

c. 

3 

20 

d. 

e. 

not 

given 

© 

1 

0 

- ? X 

2 - 
3 

f. 

5 

9 6 
g-  2 

h. 

45 

49 

i. 

j* 

not 

given 

© 

i 2 

“ 3 * 

2 

5 “ 

a. 

5 

b.  4 

0 

c. 

k 

% 

c . 

e. 

not 

given 

2 \)  • 

3.7  + 

6 + 

49.8 

+ • 

4 = 

f 

X • 

59.9 

£ • 

54.5 


21.  $7.  - $2.38 


22.  27 T^hT 


h*  • 545  i.  5^.19  j.  not  given 


f , 9 gi 
j • not  given 


$2.31  b. 

$5.38 

c.  $4 

e . not 

given 

1.09  h. 

-39 

i.  .0- 

23.  5 yd.  1 ft.  2 in. 

9 yd.  2 ft.  7 in 
3 yd.  2 ft.  4 in 


q uri  9 ft  17  • 01  a*  21  yd-  3 in.  b.  22  yd.  i in, 

9 yd.  2 tt.  7 in.  c.  21  yd.  1 in.  d.  19  yd.  9 ft.  1 in. 


e.  not  given 


24.  8 yr.  7 mo.  f.  2 yr.  8 mo.  g.  2 yr.  10  mo. 

9 3°..-  . h.  3 yr.  2 mo.  i!  14  vr.  4 me. 

J.  not  given 


25 • 8")  57  lb . 2 os . 


a.  3 lb.  6 i os. 


b.  3 lb.  4 ^ os. 


c.  3 lb.  4 os.  d.  3 lb.  j os.  e.  not  given 


26.  4 gal.  3 qt.  f.  33  gal.  1 qt.  g.  30  gal.  1 qt, 

Jx  f *N|  - - 


h.  38  gal.  1 qt. 
j • not  given 


i.  30  gal.  p at. 


O 
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h- 1 'oOf  v.n[V_o  O2J  {—1  ---OK 


- 1 


27. 

$ • u8  + 4i>6 * 27  + $6. o’-  = a. 

c.  $15.84 

$-9. 

d. 

,04 

$15.04 

b. 

28. 

23.C?  - 290  = f.  $2.78 

g- 

$3.22 

h. 

29. 

9.572  - 6.008  » a.  3.576 

b. 

3.564 

c. 

$\K . rv 
p , not  r 

h. 


•">  '.  r 


30. 


3.464 
g.  90 


464 

c.  not  r.iven 


i. 

900 

j . not  giv- 

31. 

•05T~8T  = 

a.  17 

d. 

b. 

.170 

116 

c . 1700 

e.  not  giv. 

32. 

.77”.  0721  = 

f.  .13 

i 

/t 

• V 

It 

1 

g- 

1.03 

.0103 

h.  .013 
j . not  givs 

v 

;A 


33*  .06TV42  = 
34.  .%jn 23  = 
35-  .3  x .2  = 

36.  36  = 

37.  150^  of  30  = 


.007  S 5).  .07 

di  7 

9-570  g.  9.512 
i.  9.56 

• 6 b . .06 

d.  1.5 

6 g.  18 

i.  1296 

•45  b.  50 
d.  45 


e. 


e. 


e. 


38.  26.5??  is  equal  to  the  decimal  f.  .265 

h.  26.05  i.  26.5 


39-  tfo  of  $400.  = 

40.  If,  a + 7 = 28,  a = f.  4 


a.  $32.  b.  $50. 
d.  S3 200 


g.  21 

i.  196 


e . 


7 


O 

ilL 


What  is  the  area  of  the  figure 
the  left? 

a.  24  b.  64 

d.  480  e. 

What  is  the  area  of  the  circle 
the  left? 

f.  18.84  g.  37.68 

i.  28.26 


c.  .7 

not  given 


n, 


not  given 


c . 0 

not  givfn 

h.  36 
not  given 

c.  4500 
not  given 

g.  2.65 
not  given 

c.  $408. 
not  given 

h.  35. 

not  given 

shown  -3t 

c.  128 
not  given 

ShtOViTi  at 
n.  i J.  j % 0/  J. 


Not  given 


w 


Part  II 


'*  :!rVv:V'h?  n’feral  naminS  lollc-ving  number:  one  --  ,..f 
one  hundred  ten-thousandth:*.  


a*  100J~0  b.  100.0100  c.  IQ],  .» 

. 100.01  e.  not  given 


wJiL-e1il!\6he''nPrinf1P?y,;heSk?  ““ring  the  „n  ft* 

nZ urdir ^’/ih6;45’  8?*h63>  S16i"53.  and  si3i.it>. 

dltii  ?Sjt  cbeck  Bl11  received  was  how  much  more  tbar  -h- 
smallest  one  he  received?  h 


f’  S3°'°i  £29  07  s-  S1S-90  h-  S2S.C8 

a'  S29>97  j.  not  given 


Whafie  ^CL°,riS-nal?  “ld  for  SW.95  is  reduced  S15. 
/vnat  is  the  new  price  of  the  radio? 


" $6,,-9d.  M0.u  *7M°.  not  ?•  «*•» 

v e.  not  given 


Last  year  Larry  weighed  12.6  lb.  less  than  h»  does  now  t 
his  present  weight  is  1*7.3  lb.,  what  was  hSs  SiJhHist 


1.  175-3  lb  g.  199.9  lb.  h.  m.y  lb. 

1#  if 5.7  lb.  j.  not  given 


t:’rtlY^fleeS  aboye  n°rmal  is  a temperature  of  101,1 
c..grees  if  the  normal  body  temperature  is  92. 6 degrees? 


a-  13-5  degrees  b.  16. 5 degrees  .c.  I4.5  degrees 

d.  3.5  degrees  e.  not  given 


hhat,  is  the  difference  between  -7  degrees  and  19  degrees? 


© 


f.  12  degrees  g.  26  degrees  h.  16  degrees 

i.  58  degrees  j.  not  given 


1«-H  £ec1?  °f  Wire  2 l inches  l0"S  «»  <*  irorr. 


a>  45  b.  6 cg 

d 1 3 C . 0 

e.  not  given 


Fmu  John's  weekly  salary  if  his  monthly  salary  is  $390, 


f.  390.  g.  397.50  h.  332.50 

vV1,  J*  not  giver. 


r\ 

V. 


V/hat  is  the  cost  of  a 6*  x 9'  mg  at  $10.50  per  so.  7d. 


3 • 5}  63  . h <51  pO  - „ , 

d $S67  1S"‘  c* 

&5°7  e.  not  given 


1 1 


12. 


f 5cale  drafting  reads  "1  incn  = 9 miles".  A l>ie  2-:  ■>  . , - 
io.ig  on  this  arav.'incr  represents  ho •;/  many  mixsnv 

1.  201  mi.  _ g.  18£  ci.  h. 

i-  4 mi.  ,j.  not  given 

•Tim  left  his  home  at  6:50  A.K.  and  arrived  at  hit  decv>rv 
at  4:15  P.M.  that  same  day.  Hon*  long  did  it  rake  him  to 
make  this  trip? 

a.  11  hr.  5 min.  b.  .2  hr.  35  min.  c.  9 hr.  25  min. 
d.  10  hr.  15  min.  j.  not  given 

If  Joe  received  34 0 for  selling  3500  worth  of  cr00ds,  .•/hat 
was  his  rate  of  commission? 


f J 

X • li.  ‘ 


a 7® 


i • 8 


g*  125  h.  80  $6 

j . not  given 


13- 


14. 


16. 


( • 


wide?13  thS  are£  °f  a r°0:n  Which  is  feet  lonS  and  9 feet 

a*  46  fb*  b*  63  sq.  ft.  c.  126  sq.  ft. 

d.  23  ft.  e.  not  given 

A radio  is  offered  for  sale  at  a reduction  of  305.  If  th* 
regular  price  was  360,  what  is  the  sale  price?  ' 

f*  S24  • S*  $42  . h.  $18 

1*  j-  not  given 

What  is  the  altitude  of  a triangular  piece  of  metal  with 
a base  of  15  inches  and  an  area  of  60  sq.  in.? 

a-  S in.  b.  4 in.  c.  30.  in. 

d.  45  m.  e.  not  given 

Mr.  Johnson  borrowed  $1200  from  a bank  for  4 months.  If 
the  bank  charged  6;$  interest,  how  much  interest  d,;d  Mr. 
Johnson  pay? 

f-  -lg  . g.  328.80  h.  $24 

i.  8288  j.  not  givor 

Last  year  Ken  was  paid  32.  per  hour.  Nov/  he  is  ciii  32.50 
an  hour.  What  i;  the  per  cent  of  increase  in  his  wages? 

a*  cr*f  b*  25;'  c*  1C# 

d*  50/3  e.  not  given. 


P.K21 
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10 * a pole  which  is  30  ft.  nigh  casts  a shadow  of  15  ft. 

how  tall  is  a building  which  casts  a shadow  of  90  ft.  at 
the  same  time? 

f.  120  ft.  g.  180  ft.  _ h.  135  ft. 

1.  45  ft.  j.  not  given 

19.  Find  the  altitude  of  a right  triangle  if  the  other  two 
sides  are  6 and  10. 

3'  4 h on  b-  8 ?•  16 

Q*  e*  not  given 

20*  l * 3/*hat  are  the  prime  factors  of  20? 

f*  1,2°.  „ S-  2,10  _ h.  4,5 

1#  5 j.  not  given 

21.  What  is  the  interest  for  a year  on  §500  at  4$-$? 

a.  $2250  b.  $2000.50  c.  $22.50 

d*  e.  not  given 


22.  What  Is  the  average  of  the  set  of  numbers  8,  -3,  -6,  7, 


and 


1 • 5 


.6 


i.  28 


g.  2 


h.  14 

j . not  given 


23 * oJ&2o|Sa5de5§?t  am0Unt  °f  3n  invoice  of  $200  with  discounts 


a.  $2 


d Si c?  b*  S38  c*  $15° 

a*  e.  not  given 


24.  What  is  the  perimeter  of  a square  which  has  an  area  of 
4225  square  yards? 


f'  65  y?‘  01101  J’  130  yd*  h-  105 6i  yd- 

1.  2112#  yd.  i. 


j . not  given 


-5*  If  5y  + 3 = 48,  y~ 


a-  7 b.  9 c.  40 

d*  45  e.  not  given 


© It  5 :t’  4,in;  long  is  cut  int0  3 equal  nieces,  and 

'--‘-lonance  is  made  for  waste  in  cutting,  how  lon~  riU 


each  piece  be? 
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1 ft.  3 i in.  g. 

i . 1 ~ 

3 ft*  4 in^^^^  j*  not  git/en 


1 ft.  8 in*  h.  i ft,  9 in. 
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What  is  the  surface  area  of  a cube  which  has  a volume  of 
2 ( cuoic  inches? 


a.  16  sq.  in.  b.  36  so.  in. 

n r\  • * 


d.  72  sq.  in. 


g«  noo  atven 


c.  54  sq.  in. 


A set  of  tools  is  selling  at  20$  above  cost.  Fine  the 
cost  if  the  selling  price  is  $1?. 

f-  $U,f  CO  g‘  $1-5  ■ h-  -2i-60 

1.  moU  j.  not  given 

V.’hat  is  the  circumference  of  a wheel  which  has  a radius 
01  2.5  feet? 

a.  7.S5  ft.  b.  15.7  ft.  c.  19.625  ft. 

o.  /o.)  it.  e.  not  given 

The  product  of  two  numbers  is  12.  If  one  of  the  numbers 

j j/Ur f what  is  the  other  number? 


f.  3 \ 


1 L 

g-  4 ^ 


h.  8 


^ j«  not  given 

5 


4 


Jepjen°f  metal  trim  is  14  T5  inches  Iona.  A second  piece 
xs  5 ^/4  inenes  shorter.  Find  the.  length  of  the  second 


piece. 

a.  3 ^ in. 

d.  9 i in. 


1 

b.  8 ^ in, 


H 9 

c.  c -71*-  in. 

j.O 


0.  not  given 


Henry  sold  his  radio  for  845,  which  was  l of  what  he  navi 
for  it.  A hat  did  Henry  pay  for  the  radio? 

f*  . g.  $27  h.  $72 

x*  ®75  j.  not  given 

At  what  price  must  a chair  costing  .$46.80  be  sold  so  that 
ohe  profit  may  be  33  1/3 $ of  the  selling  price9 

a-  SUM  , b.  $33-20  c.  $62.40 

d.  $70.20  e.  not  given 

"hat _ amount  of  merchandise  must  an  agent  sell  to  make  a 
commission  of  $210  if  he  paid  a 7$  commission? 

f.  $14.70  g.  $30  h.  $240 

1.  $3000  j.  not  given 
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v.o 

O'- 


CI/.X'"1'  it  equivalent  wa 


r> 


■ v t : 


/’■  h6 


d.  666 


b.  '‘'lit 


Vi  hat  single  : ’ t count  rate  i: 
o-"'rip~  of  20;o  and  5/ ' ? 


:,r L-.: r .a  tn-'*  „<:.r  .* 

c . hot 
. not  riven 

'u?  vt3  cat  to  c .i's 


15/® 


i.  75^ 


9 £ if 

/Cn/jO 


* /{• 


j.  net  given 
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Nnm^J^r/pr  KEY  (Pre  & Post  Test)  Date 
Examiner 


14. 

15. 
26. 
17. 


RawScore 


l Mo.; 

Percentile 


Part  I 
Part  II 
Total 


Part  I 

1.  b_ 

19. 

b 

37. 

2.  __  f 

20. 

T_ 

38. 

3.  e 

21. 

d 

39. 

4 • i 

22. 

i 

40. 

5-  -A 

23. 

_c 

41. 

6. j__ 

24. 

J£_ 

42. 

7-  a 

25. 

a 

8.  __f_ 

26. 

f 

9-  c 

27. 

, d 

10.  i 

28. 

f 

11.  ___b_ 

29. 

b 

12  • __i_ 

30. 

__g 

13.  _JL 

31. 

c 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 


_d_ 

f 


f 

a 

£ 

_b_ 

h 


Part  II 


2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9.  . 

10.  _ 
11.  _ 
12.  _ 
13-  . 

14.  _ 

15.  _ 
16. . _ 

17.  _ 

18. 


_b_ 

i 

a 

Jl 

d 


l 

c 
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31. 
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33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 
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No"'h  Central  Technical  Institute 
Anpj-’nticeship  Mathematic?  804-501 
Mr1.  It riiilng,  Instructor 


RESEARCH  QUESTION?! AI 


This  study  is  being  conducted  in  order  to  gain  some  in- 
sights into  the  reactions  of  students  to  the  course  8u--5-j1 
(Apprenticeship  Mathematics),  a class  in  which  you  are  currently 
enrolled.  The*  study  is  primarily  concerned  with  the  motiva- 
tional patterns,  work  load,  and  the  way  in  which  students. react 
to  individualized  packaged  instruction  with  regard  to  their 
apprenticeship  education. 

In  order  to  properly  evaluate  the  course  activities,  vfe 
are  asking  that  you  complete  the  attached  questionnaire,^ respond- 
ing to  the  items  by  marking  the  appropriate  response  following 
the  statement. 


3-  Check  the  box  indicating  the  apprentice  course  in  which 
you  are  enrolled. 


PART  I 


1.  Check  the  box  indicating  your  age  group 


Ql.  18  - 21 


□ 4.  30-33 


Q2.  22  - 25 


0 5*  34  "and  above 


0 3-  26  - 29 


2.  In  terms  of  semesters,  how  long  have  you  been  an  apprentice’3 * 5 


01.  Carpentry  0 5*  Millwright 

Q 2.  Sheetmetal  0 6.  Electrical  1st.  2nd 


0 3.  Iron  liorker  0 7*  Plumb 


4.  Masonary 


PART  II 


erital  status 


M single 
j married 
0 divorced 
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T's 

fi 


o you  fecr  trap  individual  conferences  should  be.  um-: 
icaj.ly  i or  fcaacuing  problem;  which  confront  the  :s 

he  work:  the  oacka=-esr  ° 


yes 

no 


B 

Do  you  feel  that  lectures  should  be  included  in  this  course? 


yes 

no 


Do  you  i eel  that  the  individual  attention  which  was  nroviu-d 
you  was  adequate?  uxn  ',tc^  prowuua 


1 yes 
” no 


“een°?c ^ ^ ■»* 

P ?™ 

U fid 

I personally  feel  good  about  this  type  of  instruction. 

3 yes 

IwlsllV  °f  in£fcruction  should  **  reconnended  for  other 

3 yes 
3 no 


^e„H^,of  ’^haviorol  objectives  is  desirable  ar.d  reces— 
m i-.astory"  learning.  — , 

3 yes 

J no 
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io.  Self-i 
L:  res 

0 no 


s v.h 3 r :i  wave  included  in  the  package  van 


12 . 


13. 


lh. 


16, 


17. 


Thefc«pett,r.cies  learned  in  thin  course  are  important  «, 

Hyes 
U no 

ann^°U  r'eel  the  retention  levels  under  the  oac'-ae^ 
pproacn  v;il_  oe  greater  than  under  the  traditional  sppre 

yes 
no 

wasydesiSble?at  ^ teachinS  technique  used  in  this  cour 


yes 

no 


Do  you  feel  that  the  course  content  was  annroD^ist*  f >r 
meeting  your  on  the  job  needs?  pprop.  _atv  u-r 

yes 
no 

appropriate  KOUld  » 

[1  yes 
D no 

dere  adequate  physical  facilities  provided  for  testir.r? 

Q y?s 

0 no 

Do  you  feel  that  individual  cor-'er’enc- « th- 
have  beer,  influential  in  your 

D yes 
Cl  no 
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18 


silabl 


ERLC 


• ■:! d ycur  in  £ ~,nvmtQr  g*  ntra]  lv 

to  see  him-?  ° " " J 

eyes 

LJ  no 


THANK  rorj  FOR  YOUR  CCOPERATH 


Appendix  F 
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ABSTRACT  OF  STUDY 


Title  of  Study:  VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  SKILLS  UPGRADING 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS 

Scope  of  the  Study:  The  study  was  restricted  to  an  evaluation  of  upgrading  training 
needs  of  individuals  currently  employed  in  those  occupational  clusters  reflected  in 
the  Cycle  III  OTIS  Report.  The  firms  submitting  data  for  the  OTIS  Report  were 
used  as  the  primary  source  of  upgrading  training  estimates. 

Methodology  of  the  Study:  The  study  included  compilation  of  employment  forecasts 
from  the  Oklahoma  Employment  Security  Commission  and  administration  of  a sample 
survey  to  representative  firms  utilizing  mailed  questionnaires  to  collect  data  concerning 
(1)  frequency  of  upgrading  training  needs  and  (2)  what  agencies  should  be  responsible 
for  training.  Results  of  the  sample  were  expanded  to  reflect*the  total  population 
of  the  occupational  clusters  included  in  the  OTIS  Report.  Comparisons  between 
estimated  training  needs  and  actual  training  completed  during  the  1970/71  period 
were  computed  for  each  occupational  cluster  to  determine  the  level  at  which  current 
skills  upgrading  training  efforts  are  being  met  by  the  State  Department  of  Vocational 
and  Technical  Education. 

Findings  and  Recommendations  of  the  Study:  The  study  indicates  a definite  need  for 
expanded  efforts  in  the  area  of  skills  upgrading  training.  The  study  indicates  only 
eight  percent  of  the  individuals  needing  skills  upgrading  training  by  the  State 
Department  actually  received  this  type  of  training  during  the  1970/71  school  period. 
An  estimated  additional  138,000  individuals  should  have  received  some  form  of  skills 
upgrading  by  the  State  Department  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  based 
on  survey  responses  of  employers.  The  study  recommends  additional  research  be 
completed  to  determine  the  optimum  format  for  additional  training  programs  to  meet 
the  expanded  requirements. 
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VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  SKILLS  UPGRADING  REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS 


Background 

Initiation  of  this  survey  by  the  Research,  Planning,  and  Evaluation  Division  was  based 
on  interest  expressed  by  participants  of  the  January,  1971,  OTIS  Advisory  Council  Meeting 
and  by  multiple  requests  for  skills  upgrading  training  information  from  various  levels  of 
State  Department  management.  Only  minor  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  this  area  of 
training  to  date.  The  primary  concern  of  most  vocational  and  technical  education  programs 
has  been  the  preparation  of  individuals  for  entry  level  employment  skills. 

Purpose 

This  report  was  prepared  to  answer  the  following  questions  concerning  skills  upgrading 
training  for  individuals  employed  full  time: 

1.  What  percentage  of  those  individuals  employed  full  time  should  receive  some 
type  of  upgrading  training  each  year? 

2.  What  percentage  of  those  individuals  requ iring  upgrading  training  each  year  would 
utilize  the  State  Department  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  as  the 
primary  source  for  instruction? 

3.  To  what  extent  are  current  programs  fulfilling  estimated  upgrading  training  needs 
of  individuals  employed  full  time? 

Assumptions 

This  report  is  based  on  the  following  assumptions: 

1.  The  employment  forecasts  developed  by  the  Oklahoma  Employment  Security 
Commission  are  reasonably  accurate. 

2.  The  employer's  evaluation  of  the  training  needs  of  employees  is  reasonably 


accurate. 
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3.  The  employer's  evaluation  of  who  should  provide  the  training  for  upgrading  is 
reasonably  accurate. 

4.  Employers  involved  in  the  Occupational  Training  Information  System  are 
representative  of  all  employers  in  Oklahoma. 

5.  "The  Adult  Follow-Up  Report  - 1971"1  reflecting  percentages  of  training 
involved  currently  in  skills  upgrading  is  reasonable. 

Delimitations  of  the  Study 

Investigation  of  all  occupations  and  all  firms  would  have  been  infeasible  within 
reasonable  economic  constraints;  therefore,  a sample  using  OTIS  information  was  made 
to  assist  in  obtaining  the  results  of  this  report.  The  sample  was  derived  by: 

1.  Sampling  firms  which  have  submitted  demand  data  for  the  Occupational  Training 
Information  System  (OTIS).  There  were  1,405  firms  included  in  the  survey  with 
only  one  occupation  surveyed  from  each  firm  (i.e.,  if  a firm  employed  several 
occupational  skills  included  in  the  survey,  that  specific  firm  was  requested  to 
supply  data  for  only  one  occupational  skill). 

2.  Utilizing  only  those  occupations  included  in  the  Cycle  III  OTIS  Report  (129 
total). 

3.  Utilizing  total  employment  figures  for  comparative  purposes  derived  from  the 
"Manpower  in  Oklahoma  Industrial  and  Occupational  Analysis"^  1972  forecast 
from  the  1969  report.  These  employment  forecasts  were  the  most  complete 
statistics  available  for  comparison  purposes. 

Data  Collection 

The  employer  response  data  for  preparation  of  this  report  were  derived  from 
i questionnaire  forms  (See  Appendix  A)  mailed  to  1,405  firms  in  the  State.  The  129 
occupations  included  in  the  OTIS  Report  were  surveyed  with  a 30  percent  response  realized 
on  the  first  mailing.  A follow-up  mailing  resulted  in  an  additional  30  percent  response. 
Each  occupation  was  surveyed  until  a minimum  of  five  firms  or  a 50  percent  response 
was  achieved.  The  follow-up  request  was  supplemented  in  some  cases  by  telephone  calls 
to  firms  during  the  completion  phase  of  the  survey. 
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Survey  instruments  were  prepunched  before  mailing  to  indicate  both  D.O.T.  code 
and  a unique  code  for  each  employer.  As  replies  were  received,  they  were  recorded  by 
occupation  and  employer.  The  survey  instruments  were  then  punched  with  the  indicated 
survey  response  data  and  filed  for  final  tabulation. 

Letters  of  appreciation  (See  Appendix  B)  were  mailed  to  all  respondents.  This  action 
should  establish  a rapport  which  should  facilitate  expanding  the  data  base  if  necessary. 

Calculations 

The  contents  of  Table  I were  calculated  as  follows: 

1.  Data  for  the  column  headed  "Total  Employment"  were  derived  from  the 
"Manpower  in  Oklahoma  Industrial  and  Occupational  Analysis"  forecast  for  1972 
included  in  the  1969  report.  Employment  by  occupations  was  entered  and 
accumulated  for  each  occupational  cluster  and  also  summarized  into  a grand 
total  for  all  occupations  included  in  the  survey.  An  exception  exists  for  the 
farm  hand  and  farm  manager  cluster  which  was  projected  from  the  1970 
"Oklahoma  Employment  Security  Commission  Labor  Market  Report."^ 

2.  Data  for  the  column  headed  "Percent  Needing  Skills  Upgrading  Annually"  were 
computed  from  survey  returns  (See  Appendix  A).  Each  occupational  group 
reflected  a minimum  of  five  responses.  The  time  intervals  were  weighted  by 
multiplying  the  number  of  responses  to  each  interval  by  the  number  of  the 
(year)  interval.  The  results  of  these  multiplications  for  all  occupations  in  the 
cluster  were  then  divided  by  the  total  number  of  responses  for  the  cluster  to 
yield  a weighted  average  year  interval  number  for  the  cluster.  Interpolation  of 
the  weighted  average  interval  number  yields  the  average  number  of  months  in 
which  all  occupations  within  the  occupational  cluster  should  be  upgraded.  The 
number  of  months  were  then  converted  to  an  annual  rate  (i.e.,  if  the  interpolated 
months  for  an  occupational  cluster  were  10,  the  annual  rate  would  be  12/10 
or  120  percent.) 

3.  Data  for  the  column  headed  "individuals  Needing  Skills  Upgrading  Annually" 
are  indicated  for  each  occupational  cluster  and  are  calculated  by  multiplying 
the  "Total  Employment"  by  the  "Percent  Needing  Skills  Upgrading  Annually." 
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4.  Data  for  the  column  headed  "Percentage  of  Training  Assistance  Requested  from 
State  Department"  was  calculated  for  each  occupational  cluster  utilizing  the 
training  responsibility  responses  indicated  by  the  survey  instrument  (See 
Appendix  A).  The  percentage  was  derived  for  each  occupational  cluster  by: 

H + 1/2J 
K 

where  H = number  of  responses  to  item  one  of  the  responsibility 
for  training  question 

J = number  of  responses  indicating  both  items  one  and  two 
or  neither  item  of  the  responsibility  for  training 
question 

K = total  responses 

5.  Data  for  the  column  headed  "Individuals  Requiring  Skills  Upgrading  by  the 
State  Department"  were  calculated  by  multiplying  the  "Percentage  of  Training 
Assistance  Requested  from  State  Department"  times  the  "Individuals  Needing 
Skills  Upgrading  Annually." 

6.  Data  for  the  column  headed  "Individuals  Involved  in  Skills  Upgrading  Programs" 
were  derived  from  the  1970-71  Office  of  Education  Report,  Form  3138, 
Enrollments  in  Vocational  Education  Programs.  The  adult  totals  for  preparatory, 
supplemental,  and  apprenticeship  were  summarized  from  the  report  by  correlating 
program  codes  and  occupational  clusters.  A percentage  was  then  applied  to  each 
group  for  allocating  that  portion  applicable  to  skills  upgrading  only.  The 
percentages  used  for  allocating  the  skills  upgrading  portion  were  derived  from 
a special  study,  "The  Adult  Follow-Up  Report  - 1971. Skills  upgrading 
percentages  used  by  division  were: 


Agriculture 

46.2 

Business  and  Office 

40.0 

Health  Occupations 

75.0 

Home  Economics 

86.2 

Distributive  Education 

52.8 

Technical  Education 

25.0 

Trade  and  Industrial 

49.0 

Occupational  clusters  requiring  a more  detailed  allocation  than  program  code 
summaries  in  the  OE  3138  Report  were  obtained  by  utilizing  the  support  papers 
used  to  generate  the  3138  Report  plus  consultation  with  State  Department 
Supervisory  Personnel  (e.g.,  Program  172801,  Fireman  Training  was  reduced  by 


3,600  volunteer  firemen  trained  which  were  not  included  in  employment  figures). 
If  a program  was  applicable  to  multiple  clusters  (e.g.,  Program  010300, 
Agriculture  Mechanics,  applicable  to  both  agriculture  and  trade  and  industrial 
occupations),  the  total  employment  for  the  affected  clusters  was  used  to  allocate 
the  percentage  of  individuals  involved  in  skills  upgrading  training  for  each  cluster. 
It  should  be  noted  the  percentage  used  for  each  division  was  a division  average 
and  in  some  cases  may  result  in  minor  biases. 

7.  Data  for  the  column  headed  "Estimated  Individual  Upgrading  Needs  Not  Being 
Met  By  Current  Programs"  were  calculated  for  each  occupational  cluster  by 
subtracting  the  "Individuals  Involved  in  Skills  U**  . ading  Programs  1970-71"  from 
the  "Individuals  Requiring  Skills  Upgrading  by  the  State  Department."  As 
noted  in  ltemNfL  a few  isolated  calculations  may  result  in  negative  values  for 
this  calculation  due  p averages  used  for  each  division  and  not  totally  applicable 
to  a specific  occupational  cluster. 

Findings  and  Recommendations 

This  survey  was  intended  to  provide  preliminary  data  concerning  the  potential  for 
expanded  efforts  in  the  area  of  skills  upgrading.  The  tabulated  results  are  presented  in 
Table  I.  The  survey  results  indicate  a need  for  expanded  training  activities.  The  annualized 
rate  of  upgrading  considered  advisable  by  the  industries  sampled  ranged  from  15  to  200 
percent.  An  average  68  percent  (approximately  333,000)  of  the  individuals  represented 
by  the  survey  need  some  type  skills  upgrading  training  each  year.  The  industries  surveyed 
indicated  the  State  Department  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  should  be 
responsible  for  16  to  100  percent  of  the  total  upgrading  training  depending  on  the  specific 
occupational  cluster  involved.  The  average  rate  for  which  the  State  Department  should 
be  responsible  for  upgrading  training  is  45  percent  of  all  individuals  needing  upgrading 
training  each  year  or  approximately  150,000  individuals.  Actual  training  by  the  State 
Department  for  purposes  of  upgrading  the  skills  of  surveyed  occupations  during  the  1970-71 
period  was  approximately  12,000  or  only  8 percent  of  the  estimated  requirements. 

Assuming  the  survey  results  contain  bias  errors  of  fairly  high  magnitude,  the 
indications  are  still  valid  for  needed  expansion  in  the  area  of  skills  upgrading  training. 
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Additional  studies  should  be  completed  to  assure  a well-developed  and  effective 

mentation  plan  for  skills  upgiading  training.  Additional  areas  of  investigation  should 
include: 

1.  What  timing  and  duration  factors  should  be  considered  for  new  training  courses 
and  workshops? 

2.  What  types  of  training  should  be  provided  if  expansions  or  condensations  of 
existing  programs  are  not  adequate? 

The  respondents  to  the  original  survey  can  provide  a valuable  source  for  gathering 
needed  additional  data.  The  use  of  the  appreciation  letters  has  hopefully  established  a 
rapport  which  will  facilitate  use  of  this  source  in  any  subsequent  survey. 
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FOOTNOTES 


^"The  Adult  Follow-Up  Report  - 1971,"  Unpublished  Materials  of  the  State 
Department  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education,  Stillwater,  Oklahoma,  (Publication 
Pending), 

^Oklahoma  Employment  Security  Commission,  "Manpower  in  Oklahoma  Industrial 
and  Occupational  Analysis,"  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma,  April,  1969. 

^Oklahoma  Employment  Security  Commission,  "Oklahoma  Labor  Market,"  Oklahoma 
City,  Oklahoma,  1970. 

4"The  Adult  Follow-Up  Report  - 1971." 
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Department  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education 
Other  (Please  specify) 
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OKLAHOMA  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 


FRANCIS  TUTTLE,  DIRECTOR  • 1 51 5 WEST  SIXTH  AVE.,  • STILLWATER,  OKLAHOMA  74074  • A.C.  (405)  377-2000 


June  8,  1971 


MEMORANDUM 

TO:  Selected  Firms 

FROM:  Biil  Stevenson,  Assistant  State  Director,  Head,  Division  of  Research, 

Planning,  and  Evaluation 

SUBJECT:  Survey  of  Recommended  Time  Periods  for  Skills  Upgrading 


The  Oklahoma  State  Department  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  is  concerned  with 
providing  two  types  of  training:  (1)  preparation  for  job  entry  employment,  and  (2)  training 
to  upgrade  the  skills  of  those  already  employed. 

Some  skills  utilized  by  firms  similar  to  your  own  require  upgrading  periodically.  We  are 
requesting  your  assistance  in  determining  when  and  if  certain  skills  should  be  upgraded. 

Completion  of  the  enclosed  survey  form  requires  only  your  selection  of  the  appropriate 
time  period  for  skill  upgrading  and  your  opinion  concerning  which  group  should  be 
responsible  for  providing  the  training. 

Your  assistance  in  completing  and  returning  the  survey  form  is  appreciated.  This 
information  will  greatly  benefit  the  planning  for  future  training  programs. 

Enclosure 

GS/XDE-01/11 
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OKLAHOMA  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  VOCATIONAL  ANO  TECHNICAL  EOUCATION 


FRANCIS  TUTTLE,  DIRECTOR  • 1515WEST  SIXTH  AVE.,  • STILLWATER,  OKLAHOMA  74074  • A.C.  14051  377-2000 


July  13, 1971 


MEMORANDUM 

TO:  Selected  Firms 

FROM:  Bill  Stevenson,  Assistant  State  Director,  Head,  Division  of  Research, 

Planning,  and  Evaluation 

SUBJECT:  Follow-Up  Skills  Upgrading  Survey 

Your  firm  was  recently  included  in  a survey  request  for  information  concerning  skills 
upgrading.  As  of  this  date  we  have  not  received  a response  from  your  firm  and  would 
like  to  again  request  your  assistance  in  this  very  important  survey. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  sources  of  information  for  determining  employee  training  needs 
in  Oklahoma  is  the  individual  firm.  Your  opinion  can  have  a major  effect  on  the 
establishment  of  improved  training  programs. 

Enclosed  is  a second  self-addressed,  stamped  survey  card  which  requests  your  opinion 
concerning  two  important  items  in  a skills  upgrading  program.  If  you  have  additional 
comments  which  would  be  helpful,  please  include  these  in  the  blank  space  on  the  card. 
If  this  request  is  not  sent  to  the  correct  person,  would  you  please  route  it  to  the  correct 
person  for  completion. 

Your  efforts  in  completing  this  survey  are  sincerely  appreciated. 

Enclosure 


GS/XCP-01/13 


OKLAHOMA  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 


FRANCIS  TUTTLE,  DIRECTOR  • 151 5 WEST  SIXTH  AVE..  • STILLWATER.  OKLAHOMA  74074  ♦ A. C.  (4051  377-2000 


July  12,  1971 


MEMORANDUM 

TO:  Selected  Firms 

FROM:  Bill  Stevenson,  Assistant  State  Director,  Head,  Division  of  Research, 

Planning  and  Evaluation 

SUBJECT:  Letter  of  Appreciation  - Skills  Upgrading  Survey 

Your  cooperation  during  the  recent  Skills  Upgrading  Survey  conducted  by  the  Oklahoma 
State  Department  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  is  sincerely  appreciated. 
Cooperation  by  your  firm  and  firms  similar  to  your  own  makes  it  possible  for  training 
programs  to  better  meet  the  needs  of  the  employers  and  employees  of  Oklahoma. 

The  information  furnished  by  your  firm  will  be  an  important  element  in  planning  future 
training  programs. 

Thanks  again  for  your  contribution  to  this  survey. 

GS/XGS-01/14 
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CHILD  AND  FAMILY  DEVELOPMENT. 

CHILDREN'S  BUREAU  (DHEW),  WASHINGTON,  O.C. 
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INTRODUCTION 


In  July  1970 , the  Infant  Care  Project  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Greensboro  began  a cooperative  program  with  United  * 

Day  Care  Services  of  Greensboro • The  plan  was  to  use  the  Demonstration 
Nursery  Center  at  UNC-Gveensboro  as  a base  for  a part  of  the  training 
offered  to  mothers  ready  to  open  their  homes  for  family  day  care . 

Family  Day  Care  was  the  newest  of  the  UDCS  programs,  the  course  this 
agency  had  chosen  for  meeting  the  growing  demand  for  daytime  care  for 
children  younger  than  two . UNC-G's  Infant  Care  Project  has  provided 
some  materials  for  the  training  of  these  mothers,  and  UDCS  has  given 
these  women  the  option  of  spending  two  weeks  in  the  Demonstration 
Nursery  Center  to  ftunderstudyn  that  program  of  caregiving  for  infants 
and  toddlers . 

The  women  who  elected  to  participate  in  the  two-week  training 
at  the  University 9 s Nursery  Center  were  paid  a small  stipend  from 
Infant  Care  Project  funds . The  stipend  was  to  reimburse  the  mother" for 
income  she  would  be  losing  by  postponing  the  opening  of  her  Day  Care 
Home  for  two  weeks,  plus  any  expense  incurred  for  child  care  for  her 
own  children  during  those  two  weeks,  plus  unusual  travel  expense . 

Occasionally,  two  mothers  have  entered  the  training  period  on 
the  same  date;  however,  efforts  have  been  made  to  have  only  one  mother 
at  a time  in  training  at  the  Nursery . 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  time  spent  at  the  Demonstration  Nursery 
Center  does  not  constitute  the  total  preparation  these  mothers  have  before 
they  open  their  homes  for  day  care . The  professional  staff  of  UDCS  have 
earlier  spent  at  least  two  weeks  with  each  mother  helping  her  prepare 
for  this  undertaking . The  day-home  mother  herself  has  taken  responsibility 
for  all  procedures  involved  in  the  licensing  of  her  home  by  the  North 
Carolina  Department  of  Social  Services . There  is,  fitrther,  continuing 
supervision  of  the  Day  Care  Homes  by  UDCS  staff  after  children  are  placed 
for  day  care . 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  document  to  share  the  general  outline  of 
the  mothers  9 two-week  experience  at  the  Nursery  Center  and  to  give  a 
listing  of  the  most  helpful  materials  that  are  shared  with  the  mothers  in 
the  course  of  training . 


Aurelia  Mazyck,  Director 


Demonstration  Nursery  Center 
University  of  North  Carolina-Greensboro 


eric 


March  1,  1971 
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t[OTE 


A detailed  description  of  the  Infant  Care  Project  (program 
and  evaluation)  is  available  in  cl  separate  publication. 


"The  Good  Life"  for  Infcmts_and  Toddlers  by  Mary  Elisabeth 
Water . $1.50  fromNatioml  Association  for  the  Education 

of  Young  Children , 1834  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.  W., 

Washington,  D.  C.  20009. 

The  program  for  infants  end  toddlers  at  the  ^ Demonstration 
Nursery  Center  is  set  out  in  a series  of  color  sltdef  „ 

(Zthscript)  entitled:  "Curriculum  for  Infants  and  Toddlers 


For  information  about  the  above  and  other  documents  available, 
write  to: 


Infant  Care  Project  # 

Institute  for  Child  and  Family  Development 
University  of  North  Carolina 
Greensboro,  North  Carolina  27412 


c 
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ORIENTATION 


FIRST  DAI 


1.  The  trainee  meete  the  Director  of  the  Nursery  Center  and 
has  a brief  conference  with  her  about  plans  for  the  two 
weeks  to  be  spent  in  the  Nursery  Center.  The  purpose  and 
program  of  the  Center  is  described. 

2.  The  Director  makes  suggestions  about  materials  that  will  be 

helpful  to  read  — certain  ones  to  be  read  earlier  (and 
some  later)  in  the  week  — and  introduces  the  trainee  to  the 
staff  library:  "THE  GOODY  BOX. " Materials  she  recommends  to 

be  read  ffirsfr  follow  on  pp.  4-30, 

3.  The  Director  takes  the  trainee  on  a tour  of  the  Nursery  Center 
and  introduces  her  to  each  member  of  the  staff . 

4.  The  trainee  spends  several  hours  reading  and  several  hours 
observing  one  or  two  of  the  caregivers , throughout  the 
first  day  getting  the  "fee V*  of  the  program , 


SOME  ORIENTATION  NOTES  FOR  NEW  ASSISTANTS  IN  THE  DEKONSTRAT I ON  NURSERY  CENTER 


Welcome  to  the  Demonstration  Nursery  Center.  We  are  pleased  to  have  you 
with  us;  we  hope  your  experiences  are  challenging  and  rewarding. 

The  following  suggestions  are  intended  to  give  some  initial  understandings 
and  (hopefully)  to  offer  a measure  of  security  for  your  beginning  days.  You 
v;ill  have  questions,  never thele^p,  and  we  urge  you  to  make  these  known  as  they 
occur  to  you. 


THE  WORK  TO  BE  DONE.  This  listing  represents  examples  of  the  variety  of 
work  which  is  done  daily  in  the  Center: 

1.  Greetings,  goodbyes,  and  conversations  with 
parents  and/or  staff 

2.  Feedings  — formulas,  lunches,  snacks, 
sometimes  breakfast 

3.  Diapering  and  toileting 

(including  individualized  toilet  training) 

4.  Talking  and  playing  with  crib  infants 

5.  Arranging  play  areas  for  infants,  toddlers, 
twos  and  threes 

6.  Keeping  alert  to  safety  in  all  situations 

7.  Dressing  and  undressing  children 

8.  Arranging  for  interesting  outdoor  play 

9.  Keeping  rooms  and  beds  clean  and  toys  v/ashed 

10.  Replenishing  and  marking  items  in  caddy  boxes 

11.  Staff  reading  and  conferences 


HEALTH,  SAFETY  AND  SANITATION.  These  areas  of  concern  are  described  in 
detail  on  accompanying  sheets  and  should  be  studied  and  made  a matter  of 
consistent  practice. 


HOUSEKEEPING.  All  persons  in  the  Center  are  expected  to  help  keep  the  rooms, 
halls,  toilets,  and  rest  rooms  in  good  condition  for  the  health  and  comfort 
of  all  persons.  Areas  to  watch:  water,  paper,  or  food  kept  off  the  floors; 
beds  cleaned  and  changed;  unused  food  disposed  of  properly;  sinks,  chrome, 
and  counter  tops  wiped;  tables  and  chairs  free  from  stickiness;  draperies 
pulled  carefully.  On  Fridays,  extra  and  particular  attention  must  be  given 
to  leaving  the  rooms  in  readiness  for  Sunday. 


ESTABLISHING  RELATIONSHIPS 


1*  Look  to  the  permanent  staff  member  in  a group  for  direction  about 
work  to  be  done  and  the  order  of  priorities. 

2.  Be  constantly  alert  to  childrens  physical  safety  (even  when  they 
are  sleeping).  Whenever  a fall,  a bite  or  any  injury  occurs, 
report  this  fact  to  our  nurse. 

3.  Help  children  when  they  need  help,  but  give  them  every  opportunity 
to  develop  initiative  and  independence. 

4.  Comfort  a child  when  he  is  hurt  or  unhappy,  but  avoid  overprotection 
and  extremism  in  voice  tone  or  body  contact. 

5.  Use  positive,  rather  them  negative  directions  when  a child's 

behavior  is  harmful  or  inappropriate:  "Play  here",  instead  of 

"Don't  play  there";  "Ride  the  trike  on  the  walk",  rather  than 
"Don't  ride  on  the  grass". 

6.  Show  a child  what  words  mean:  Take  his  hand  when  you  say  "time 

to  go,"  or  give  any  direction.  Do  not  call  to  a child  across  a 
distance  unless  an  emergency  so  demands.  Do  not  talk  to  a child 
unless  you  have  his  attention. 

7.  Watch  for  signs  of  toileting  needs.  Learn  the  words  each  child 
uses  for  toileting. 

8.  Be  alert  to  extend  the  courtesies  of  greeting,  regrets,  and  other 
social  amenities  to  children  as  well  as  to  adults,  but  do  not 
expect  "manners"  from  the  children. 

9.  Have  some  consistent  answers  for  expressed  questions  or  needs  — 

the  same  answers,  over  and  over:  "Kommy's  gone  to  work;  she  will 

come  back." 

10.  Guard  the  safety  of  toddlers  as  they  explore  their  responses  to 

one  another.  Pushing  down,  pulling  hair,  and  biting  are  usual 
social  approaches  among  inexperienced  toddlers.  Helping  persons 
must  be  close  by,  attentive,  gentle,  and  positive:  "Touch  him 

easy";  "Pat  him." 

11.  Give  choices  only  when  choices  can  be  honored.  "Do  you  want  to  go 
home  now?"  is  not  a decision  for  a child  to  make,  but  to  have  a 
choice  of  toys  is  appropriate. 

12.  Become  familiar  with  the  limits  which  the  leaders  in  each  group 
feel  are  necessary.  Follow  through  on  these  consistently. 

13.  Try  to  keep  rooms  and  equipment  usuable  and  inviting:  Books  and 

toys  off  the  floor;  dolls  in  the  beds;  puzzles  intact.  Make 
special  efforts  to  leave  a room  orderly  before  going  outdoors. 

INTERACTION  TO  AVOID 

1.  Interceding  with  a child  when  another  adult  is  relating  to  him 
unless  you  are  aware  of  something  which  the  helping  adult  does 
not  know.  In  such  an  instance,  speak  to  the  adult  and  not  to  the 
child. 

2.  Initiating  social  interaction  with  children  who  are  passing  through 
the  halls  with  their  teachers.  These  interruptions  are  distracting. 

3.  Teasing,  "spelling  cut"  or  talking  about  a child  in  his  presence. 

4.  Hasty  or  "jerky"  movements  or  loud  voices  except  as  emergencies 
demand. 

5.  Making  false  promises  as  means  of  satisfying  need  or  threatening 
children  to  change  behavior. 

6.  Giving  food (or  substitutes)  other  than  that  which  is  sent  from  the 
kitchen. 


DRESS  AND  PERSONAL  BELONGINGS 


1.  Outer  wraps  and  books  may  be  left  at  the  entrance, 
but  purses  should  be  taken  to  the  rooms  where 
assistants  are  working. 

2.  Two  or  three  uniforms  are  provided  for  each  assistant 
who  is  expected  to  keep  her  own  uniforms  fresh; 
assistants  are  also  reminded  to  be  meticulous  about 
personal  cleanliness  and  use  of  a reliable  deodorant. 

3.  Temporary  or  part-time  assistants  should  leave 
pinafores  or  lab  coats  on  hangers  or  place  them  in 
laundry  hamper. 


FOR  PERSONAL  CCTiFORT 


1.  Rest  rooms  for  adults  are  accessible  downstairs  and 
upstairs.  Do  not  use  toilets  adjoining  children1 2 s rooms. 

2.  The  telephone  may  be  used  for  brief  personal  local  calls. 

3.  Beverages  and  snacks  are  available  in  the  upstairs 
lounge. 

4.  Friends  and  family  are  welcome  to  visit  the  Center  and  to 
observe  the  children  from  the  hall  or  on  the  playground. 


SCHEDULES  AND  ABSENCES 


1.  Every  effort  is  made  to  arrange  an  assistant’s  hours  for 
the  maximum  benefit  of  herself  and  the  Center.  The  staff 
member  will  be  responsible  for  notifying  the  Center  when 
illness  or  emergency  prevents  attendance  or  punctuality. 

2.  Time  sheets  should  be  marked  daily  and  signed  weekly. 


1969 


A DEMONSTRATION  PROJECT:  GROUP  CARE  OP  INPANTS  AND  TODDLERS * 


ASSURING  SAFETY 

AM) 

PROTECTING  HEALTH 


* The  Demonstration  Projeot  is  supported  by  Grant  No.  D-256 , 
Children's  Bureau,  V.S.  Department  of  Health , Education,  A Welfare 
Child  Welfare  Research  and  Demonstration  Grants  Program 

and  by 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro 
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ASSURING  SAFETY  AND  PROTECTING  HEALTH 


SOME  DO'S  AND  DON’TS  FOR  NURSERY  STAFF; 

1.  DO  practice  careful,  thorough  HANDWASHING: 

before  feeding  each  baby 
after  diapering  any  child 
after  helping  a child  on  the  potty 
before  serving  food  to  the  children 

2.  DO  help  children  wash  their  hands  well: 

before  eating 
after  toileting 

if  they  are  dirty  after  outdoor  play 

3.  DO  cover  mouth  and  nose  for  coughs  and  sneezes,  and  encourage  ^ 
children  to  follow  this  health  precaution 

4.  DO  insist  that  children  sit  while  eating 

5.  DON'T  allow  children  to  pick  berries  or  leaves  from  shrubbery, 
nor  to  put  berries,  nuts  or  leaves  in  their  mouths 

6.  DON'T  permit  children  to  climb  or  sit  on  tables  or  shelves 
in  the  playrooms 

7.  DO  insist  that  children  hold  an  adult's  hand  when  near  the  street 
and  when  crossing  the  street,  or  in  any  area  where  there  may  be 
danger  1 

3.  DO  place  babies  on  their  tunnies  if  they  are  put  to  sleep  immediately 
after  feeding  (to  eliminate  danger  of  aspiration  should  vomiting 
occur) 

9.  DON'T  ever  leave  side  rails  down  on  any  crib.  DO  be  certain  rails 
are  securely  locked 

10.  DO  stay  constantly  alert  to  the  whereabouts  and  actions  of  each 
child  — whether  asleep  or  awake,  whether  quiet  or  active 

11.  DO  remember  that  infants  and  toddlers  need  full-time  protection  and 
a constant  bodyguard 

12.  DO  keep  in  mind  that  accidents  most  often  occur  when  adults  are 
tired,  daydreaming,  busy  talking  to  one  another,  or  underestimating 
a child's  ability.  Accidents  are  less  apt  to  occur  when  adults  are 
rested,  watchful,  alert,  concerned  for  safety  and  wall-being 
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SOME  ACCIDENT  HAZARDS  AND  MEASURES  TOR  PREVENTION 

Accidents  to  children  in  group  settings  most  often  occur 
in  this  order: 

from  falls  and  bwps 
from  pushing  and  fighting 
from  foreign  bodies 
from  suffocation 
from  motor  vehicles 
from  burns 
from  poisons 

from  miscellaneous  causes 

(choking,  ingestion  of  medicines,  etc.) 


FALLS  AMD  BUMPS 

Accidents  may  occur  outdoors  When  children  run  into  or  jump  out 
of  swings,  climb  or  Jump  over  the  sides  of  the  slide,  or  when 
climbing  on  ladders  and  bars. 

Consider  the  ages  and  abilities  of  the  children. 

Generally,  the  older  the  ohild,  idle  better  he  oan 
control  his  body.,  lounger  children  need  warnings 
to  M bold  on  TIGHT, " "SIT  to  slide/'  ■' Come  dom 
the  ladder  BACKWARDS. " They  may  need  to  be  shorn . 
where  to  put  their  feet  when  climbing.  Show  a child 
how  to  climb  down  from  a height  rather  than  lifting 
him  or  "jumping”  him  down. 

Indoors,  accidents  may  occur  from  stumbling  over  toys,  or  from 
climbing  on  furniture  or  onto  the  commode,  from  falling  down 
stairs,  and  from  falling  out  of  a crib  or  from  a dressing  table. 

The  fact  that  infants  and  toddlers  have  large  heads  in 
proportion  to  their  bodies  means  they  are  " topheavy . " 

For  this  reason,  they  easily  overbalance  themselves  in 
cribs  aid  highohaire.  Hatch  a baby  closely  when  he  ie 
leaning  far  over  — and  be  ready  to  prevent  a fall . 

If  a ohild  has  had  a fall  from  some  height,  give  him  a 
moment  to  aatoh  hie  breath  and  wait  to  see  if  he  will 
piok  himself  up.  Don’t  rush  to  piok  up  a child  quickly 
after  a fall  but  move  near  and  observe  him  oloeely. 
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PUSHING  AMD  FIGHTING 


In  the  case  of  very  young  children*  pushing*  biting*  end  hitting 
are  a part  of  learning  to  play  together.  However,  little  ones 
this  age  have  poor  judgement  about  hoe  hard  or  where  they  are 
hitting*  and  no  realization  of  the  dangers  of  heights  and  bites. 


It  takes  a watchful  adult  to  anticipate  danger 
when  children  engage  in  rough  play.  Be  ready 
to  move  in  quickly  to  stop  it  if  you  eee  a 
bite  coming  or  if  a push  or  a punch  will  endanger 
one  of  the  children. 


FOREIGN  BODIES 


Small  objects  — buttons*  pins,  coins*  beads*  berries,  bits  from 
broken  toys*  chewing  gum  ~ may  lodge  in  throats*  ears*  or  noses. 
Sand  Is  dangerous  if  it  gets  into  eyes*  ears,  or  mouth. 


Adults  must  watch  for  email  objects  aid  take 
them  out  of  reach  of  crawlers  and  toddlers. 
Toys  with  small  parts  that  may  be  pulled  or 
chewed  off  should  not  be  given  to  babies. 

Say,  l!Iou  must  not  throw  the  sand  on  anybody. 
Pile  it  here  . . . Pour  it  like  this  . . . 
Let’s  putTt  in  this  can  . . . "Place  safety 
p ins  out  of  reach  whan  diapering  a baby . 
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SUFFOCATION 

Plastic  bags,  soft  deep  pillows,  loose  materials  in  or  near  a 
baby's  crib  can  cause  suffocation. 

Be  alert  to  anything  in  the  baby's . 
surroundings  thal  oould  oause  difficulty 
in  his  breathing  freely  — and  remove  it 
at  once. 


MOTOR  VEHICLES 

Streets,  driveways,  and  parking  lots  are  sources  o danger  to 
toddlers  and  young  children.  Even  sidewalks  nay  be  a hazard 
if  used  as  a thoroughfare  for  bicycles,  tricycles,  scooters 
and  skates. 

Keep  ohildren  away  from  streets  and 
driveways  with  a strong  feme , a looked 
gate,  and  firm  teaching.  !!Eold  tend 
when  we  go  here  ...  7 "Cars  oan  hurt 
. . . motoroyolee  , too  — you  must  not 
run  there  ..."  Insist  on  instant 
obedience  where  traffic  *’*'»  concerned. 


BURNS  ’ 


Electrical  outlets,  electric  appliances,  stoves,  radiators  and 
registers,  matches,  cigarette  lighters,  hot  beverages  end  sun 
are  all  potential  agents  of  burning  for  babies,  toddlers,  and 
preschoolers. 

Cover  wall  outlets  with  safety  plugs. 

Keep  hot  liquids,  hot  foods , electric 
cords  out  of  reach.  Remember  that 
children's  skin  is  sensitive  and  that 
extended  exposure  to  sun  may  result  in 
a painful  burn. 
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POISONS 


Almost  all  household  cleaning  agents  are  poisonous,  as  are  many 
gardening  preparations.  Medicines,  drugs,  and  many  cosmetics 
are  potentially  dangerous,  sometimes  poisonous.  Gasoline  and 
kerosene  when  in  children's  hands  are  extremely  dangerous. 


Store  medicines , household  and  garden 
products , paint,  and  any  potentially 
poisonous  materials  out  of  reach  of 
children,  preferably  in  looked 
cabinets  or  closets.  Kerosene  and 
gasoline  should  be  in  metal  containers 
and  never  left  where  children  can  reach 
them. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Painful  (and  occasionally  fatal)  accidents  are  also  caused  by 
ingestion  of  medications  children  may  have  got  hold  of  without 
their  parents'  knowledge;  experimentation  with  house  and  garden 
tools;  doors  and  drawers  closing  on  fingers;  choking  on  food. 

Keep  dangerous  tools  and  appliances  out  of 
reach  until  children  are  old  enough  to  be 
taught  safe  ways  of  handling  tools  and 
kitchen  and  garden  equipment.  Adults  must 
watch  for  children's  fingers  when  dosing 
doors  and  drawers  and  can  teach  children  to 
keep  fingers  away  from  places  where  they  may 
be  pinched  accidentally.  Save  children  SIT 
for  meals  and  snacks  to  avoid  the  risk  of 
aspirating  food  whioh  may  occur  if  they  eat 
while  running  and  playing. 
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CHARACTERISTICS 


ERIC 


of 

BABIES  AND  TODDLERS 

To  help  you  know  what  to  expect 
from  two  months  to  four  years 


PREPARED  BY 
Aurelia  C.  Mazyck 


from 


sources  that  include: 


Ilg  and  Ames 
Jersild 
Mussen 
Stone  and  Church 


Child  Behavior 
Child  Psychology 

Child  Development  and  Personality 
Childhood  and  Adolescence 
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SECOND  MONTH 

Baby  is  awake  for  longer  periods  than  in  first  month 
Looks  at  objects 

May  raise  head  slightly  to  look  at  things 
Stops  crying  when  mother  comes  near  or  caresses  him 
Will  respond  with  a smile  to  a moving  human  face 
May  shed  tears  when  crying 
Largely  immobile 

Legs  more  active  than  before,  but  generally  held  in 
flexed  position 

Eats  at  frequent  intervals,  and  takes  two  or  more  night 
feedings 


THIRD  MONTH 
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Can  follow  objects  hy  moving  head,  but  does  not  look  around  edges 
or  corners 

Eyes  are  better  coordinated  and  will  converge  on  an  object  as  it 
approaches  his  nose 

More  sociable  and  enjoys  mild  roughhousing 
Vocalizations  are  becoming  gurgles  and  coos 


FOURTH  MONTH 

Enjoys  playing  "Boo.'"  or  being  tickled  by  parents 
Often  laughs  or  chuckles  when  people  play  with  him 
Takes  active  pleasure  in  his  bath 
Distinguishes  mother  from  other  people 
Can  be  propped  to  sit  for  a few  minutes 

Begins  to  eat  "solid"  food  of  the  mushy  type  with  spluttering, 
coughing,  and  dribbling 
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FIFTH  MONTH 
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Consumes  quantities  of  milk  and  solids  and  eats  meals  4-5  hours  apart 
May  sleep  the  night  through  or  wake  up  to  be  fed  only  once 


Takes  a couple  of  well-defined  naps 
during  the  day 

Can  entertain  himself  on  waking 

Plays  with  and  studies  his  fingers, 
and  whatever  they  hold  goes  into 
his  mouth 

During  day,  can  play  contentedly  for 
longer  periods  of  time  than 
previously 

To  sit  up,  must  be  braced  against 
pillows,  but  can  stay  in  this 
position  for  longer  periods  of 
time  without  fatigue 

His  ankles  begin  to  straighten  out 
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SIXTH  MONTH 

Is  able  to  grasp,  hold  on,  and  let  go. 

Can  use  both  hands  to  handle  things 

Transfers  things  from  one  hand  to  another 

Puts  things  in  mouth;  chews  on  toys 

Teeth  are  beginning  to  push  through  gums 

Likes  to  pull  feet  up  to  eyes  for  inspection 

Can  often  roll  completely  over  and  when  on  stomach  will 
push  himself  up  by  his  hands  until  his  chest  is  clear 

A growing  fear  of  strangers  occurs 

Likes  to  play  peek-a-boo 
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EIGHTH  MONTH 

Is  learning  to  pull  self  to  sitting  position 
Begins  to  crawl 

Some  interest  in  trying  to  feed  self 

One  or  two  more  teeth  appear 

Becomes  interested  in  own  image  in  the  mirror 
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NINTH  MONTH 


Grasps  with  accuracy  using  thum  and  first  finger 


Will  show  resentment  if  something  he  likes  is  taken  away 


Will  enjoy  and  laugh  over  give  and  take 
games 

Enjoys  game  of  hiding  and  finding  a toy 

Can  raise  himself  on  hands  and  knees 
and  creep 

Becomes  frustrated  if  left  too  long 
in  play  pen 


TENTH  MONTH 

Extremely  sociable  with  adults,  likes 
to  play  pat-a-cake 

May  be  able  to  say  '’mama”  and  "dada" 


< 


ELEVEN  TO  TWELVE  MONTHS 

Can  stand  with  support  and  may  even  take  a few  steps  with  help 

Can  "cruise"  by  sidestepping  and  supporting  himslef  on 
furniture  or  playpen  railing 

May  play  with  genitals 

Can  pile  one  block  on  another 

Can  wave  bye-bye 

Throws  things  out  of  play  pen,  crib,  and  stroller 
Holds  cup 

Takes  off  socks  and  shoes 
Likes  bath  and  water  play 
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SEVENTEEN  TO  EIGHTEEN  MONTHS 

“No"  is  the  chief  word 

Can  remove  mittens 

Vocabulary 10  to  20  words 

Cooperates  in  dressing 

Needs  physical  barriers 

Treats  other  children 
like  objects 

Does  not  respond  readily 
to  verbal  commands 

Cannot  wait,  wants 
immediate  action 


Interpersonal  relations  almost  completely  dominated  by  ideas  of 
taking not  giving 

Exhibits  a number  of  emotions affection  and  delight,  anger  and 

jealousy 
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SEVENTEEN  TO  EIGHTEEN  MONTHS 

“No"  is  the  chief  word 

Can  remove  mittens 

Vocabulary 10  to  20  words 

Cooperates  in  dressing 

Needs  physical  barriers 

Treats  other  children 
like  objects 

Does  not  respond  readily 
to  verbal  commands 

Cannot  wait,  wants 
immediate  action 


Interpersonal  relations  almost  completely  dominated  by  ideas  of 
taking not  giving 

Exhibits  a number  of  emotions affection  and  delight,  anger  and 

jealousy 


NINETEEN  TO  TWENTY-FOUR  MON^S 


Balks 
Runs  away 
Demanding 

May  be  restless  in  sleep 

Can  run  and  climb 

"No”  is  favorite  word 

•May  smear  stools 

Needs  physical  barriers 

Wants  to  do  things  now 

Likes  to  take  rather 
than  give 

May  Mstep  onM  other 
children 

Builds  tower  of  three 
cubes 

Stands  on  one  foot 
with  help 

Varying  degrees  of  food 
"finickiness" 

Does  opposite  from  what 
is  requested 

Looks  at  pictures  in  a 
book 


Can  pull  a toy  while 
walking  backwards 


Vocabulary approximately  270  words 

Distraction  is  best  way  to  turn  him  to  new  activity 


Enjoys  brothers  and  sisters  and  playmates 
Learns  to  ride  kiddie  kar  or  small  tricycle 


Reports  accidents  by  pointing  at  puddles  or  wet  pants 
Can  seat  self  in  a small  chair  or  climb  into  an  adult  chair 
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TWENTY-FIVE  TO  THIRTY  MONTHS 

Crying  spells  may  be  brought  about  by  a wrong  bib  or  wrong  spoon 

Does  not  share  well  but  will  find  substitute  toys  for  other 
children 


Can  get  simple  ideas  across  with  language 
A period  of  being  easy  to  live  with 


Surer  of  himself  in 
verbal  expression 

Willing  to  do  what 
he  can  do 

Likes  to  please 
others 

Loving  and 

affectionate 
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THIRTY  TO  THIRTY-SIX  MONTHS 

Sticks  to  what  he  is  doing  with  dogged  determination 

Often  does  what  is  contrary  to  parents'  wishes 

Rigid  and  inflexible,  cannot  seem  to  adapt 

Domineering  and  demanding 

Has  violent  emotions,  shows  temper 

This  is  an  age  of  opposite  extremes  — difficult 
to  make  a clear-cut  choice 

Wants  things  to  continue  to  go  on  just  the  same  from 
day  to  day 

Not  an  easy  age  to  have  around  the  house 
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THIRTY-SIX  TO  FORTY-TWO  MONTHS 

Loves  to  conform  to  what  is  expected  or  asked 
Uses  "Yes"  quite  as  easily  as  he  formerly  used  "No" 

Likes  to  give  and  take 

Likes  to  share  objects  and  experiences 

Uses  "we"  frequently 

Tends  to  be  "easy"  in  relations  with  people  and  things 
Likes  to  make  friends 

Increased  motor  ability  allows  him  to  perform  physical  tasks  easily 

Can  entertain  others  with  language 

Sometimes  resists  as  a matter  of  principle 

Seems  well  pleased  with  himself  and  with  those  about  him 


FORTY-TWO  TO  FORTY-EIGHT  MONTHS 

A period  of  some  insecurity  and  uncertainty 

Lack  of  physical  coordination  is  expressed  in  stumbling, 
falling,  fear  of  heights 

Stuttering  may  appear  at  this  period  in  children  who 
have  not  previously  stuttered 

Frequent  crying,  whining  and  questioning 

Becomes  jealous  of  attention  paid  by  members  of  the 
family  to  each  other 

Shows  considerable  insecurity  in  demanding  exclusive 
attention  of  family  members 

Is  an  uncertain  contributor  to  any  social  situation 


THROUGH  BABY  PLAY 

A Parent's  Guide  for  the  First  Two  Years 


Games  for  the 


' i 


Activities  for  the 
STANDER  and  TODDLER 


Games  for  the 
SITTING  and  “LAP”  BABY 


Activities  for  the 
OLDER  TODDLER 


Play  Games 
With  Baby 


Talk  With 


if 

A Guide  for  Parents 


Two  ccH* 'ra. c. lively  Simple.  WoVUe+s 


A Guide  for  Parents  ^ / 5u-'r 


DIVISION  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS  FEDERAL  EXTENSION  SERVICE 

u.  s.  department  of  agriculture 


"nr  "rilr  iiv  :l’,c  Superintendent  cf  Documents,  U.S,  Government  Print  »op  OBW 


DIVISION  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS  FEDERAL  EXTENSION  SERVICE 
U.  $.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


For  *al«*  tin*  Superintendent  of  I iocumcMS.  ['  S Government  Print  ins:  Ollice 
W uaJuntstun.  DC  20102  ■ Price  10  for  20  cents;  $1 75  per  100 


Babies  Touch, 
Taste,  and  Learn 


"The  Goody  Box" 


[ Materials  Available  to  be  Studied  over  the  Two-Week  Period.] 


"The  Goody  Box'1  is  a cut-out  carton  covered  attractively  in 
contact-paper;  christened  "Goody  Box"  by  more  than  one  visitor 
to  our  Nursery  Center. 
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THE  GOODY  BOX  ... 


FOR  THOSE  WHO  LIKE  CHILDREN 


1.  "Babies  are  Human  Beings" 

by  C.  A.  Aldrich  and  M.  M.  Aldrich 
(Paperback)  Collier  Books,  New  York.  1954. 

2.  "Child  Care  and  the  Growth  of  Love" 

by  J.  Bowlby  (Paperback)  Penguin  Books,  Baltimore.  ] 

3.  "Guide  for  the  Care  of  Infants  in  Groups" 

by  S.  Provence.  Child  Welfare  League  of  America,  Inc. 

New  York.  1967. 

4.  "The  Magic  Years" 

by  S.  H.  Fraiberg  (Paperback) 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  1959. 

5.  "What  We  Can  Learn  From  Infants" 
by  L.  Dittmann,  Editor. 

National  Association  for  the  Education  of  Young  Children 
Washington,  D.  C.  1970. 

6.  "Your  Child  Makes  Sense" 
by  E.  Buxbaum 

International  Universities  Press,  Inc., 

New  York.  1949. 
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THE  GOODY  BOX  ... 


YOUNG  CHILDREN'S  DEVELOPMENT 


1.  "A  Baby's  First  Year" 

by  B.  Spock,  J.  Reinhart,  and  W.  Miller 
Pocket  Books,  Inc.  1U64. 

(Paperback) 

2.  "Your  Baby's  First  Year"  (no.  400) 

"Your  Child  From  One  to  Three"  (no.  413) 

"Your  Child  From  Three  to  Four"  (no.  446) 

[Short  picture  leaflets  for  parents] 
Children's  Bureau  Publications 
U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office 
Washington,  D.  C. 

3.  "Infant  Care"  (no.  8) 

"Your  Child  From  One  to  Six  (no.  30) 

Children's  Bureau  Publications 
U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office 
Washington,  D.  C. 

4.  "Enjoy  your  Child  — Ages  1,  2,  and  3" 
by  J.  L.  Hymes,  Jr. 

Public  Affairs  Pamphlet  No.  141 
Public  Affairs  Committee,  Inc. 

New  York. 
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THE  GOODY  BOX... 


PARENTS 


1.  "A  Creative  Life  for  Your  Children" 
by  M.  Mead 

Children's  Bureau  Headliner  Series  No.  1 
U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office 
Washington,  D.  C.  1968. 

2.  "Day  Care  for  Other  People's  Children  in  Your  Home" 
Children's  Bureau  Publication  No.  411 

U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

3.  "Day  Care  for  Your  Child  in  a Family  Home" 

Children's  Bureau  Publication  No.  412 

U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office 
Washington,  D.  C. 

4.  "Parent  Guidance  in  the  Nursery  School" 
by  M.  Ruben. 

International  Universities  Press,  Inc. 

New  York.  1969. 

5.  "Parents  and  the  Day  Care  Center" 
by  T.  Adair  and  E.  Eckstein- 

Federation  of  Protestant  Welfare  Agencies,  Inc. 

New  York.  1969. 

6.  "Talk  with  Baby"  (PA-716) 

"Play  Games  with  Baby"  (PA-710) 

"Babies  Touch,  Taste,  and  Learn"  (PA-711) 

"Babies  Look  and  Learn"  (PA-714) 

[A  Guide  for  Parents  (4  small  booklets)] 

Division  of  Home  Economics,  Federal  Extension  Service, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office 
Washington,  D.  C.  1966. 
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THE  GOODY  BOX... 


health  and  s:  pety 


1.  "Accidents  and  Children 

Children’s  Bureau  Folder  No.  48  (rev.  1963) 
U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office 
Washington,  D.  C. 

2.  "Children  in  Day  Care  with  Focus  on  Health" 
by  L.  Dittmann,  Children's  Bureau 
Children's  Bureau  Publication  No.  444 

U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office 
Washington,  D.  C.  1967. 

3.  "The  Child’s  Meals  are  Family  Meals" 
by  M.  E.  Sweeny  and  M.  Eichelberger 
The  Merrill-Palmer  School 
Detroit,  Michigan.  1959. 

4.  "Feeding  Little  Folks" 

by  E.  T.  McEnery  and  M.  J.  Suydam 
National  Dairy  Council,  Chicago.  1962. 

5.  "Feeding  Your  Baby  and  Child" 
by  B.  Spock  and  M.  Lowenberg 

Pocket  Books,  Inc.  1967.  (paperback) 

6.  "Have  Fun  ...  Get  Weill" 

American  Heart  Association,  New  York.  1! 

7.  "How  to  Feed  Children  in  Nursery  School" 
by  M.  E.  Sweeny  and  M.  E.  Breckenridge 
The  Merrill-Palmer  School 

Detroit,  Michigan.  1951. 

8.  "Your  Child's  Safety" 

Public  Affairs  Pamphlet  No.  225 
Public  Affairs  Committee,  Inc., 

New  York. 
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THE  GOODY  BOX... 


PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES PLAY 


1.  "Baby  Learning  Through  Baby  Play1' 
by  I.  Gordon. 

St.  Martin's  Press,  New  York.  1970. 

2.  “Caring  for  Children" 

by  L.  B.  Murphy  and  E.  M.  Leeper 


No. 

1 

"The  Ways  Children  Learn' 

No. 

2 

"More  Than  a Teacher" 

No. 

3 

"Preparing  for  Change" 

NO. 

4 

"Away  from  Bedlam" 

No. 

5 

"The  Vulnerable  Child" 

3.  "Creating  with  Materials  for  Work  and  Play" 

S.  Sunderlin,  Editor. 

Association  for  Childhood  Education  International 
Washington,  D.  C.  1969. 

4.  "Day  Care  Aides:  A Guide  for  In-Service  Training" 

by  M.  W.  Palmer,  Editor. 

National  Federation  of  Settlements  and  Neighborhood  Centers 
New  York.  1968. 

5.  "Home  Play  and  Play  Equipment" 
by  A.  Franklin  (rev.  1959) 

Children's  Bureau  Publication  No.  238 
U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office 
Washington,  D.  C. 

6.  "Let's  Play  Outdoors" 
by  K.  R.  Baker 

National  Association  for  the  Education  of  Young  Children 
Washington,  D.  C.  1966. 

7.  "A  Nursery  School  Handbook  for  Teachers  and  Parents 
by  M.  M.  Green  and  E.  L.  Woods 

Sierra  Madre  Community  Nursery  School  Association 
Sierra  Madre,  California.  1967. 


. . . continued 
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THE  GOODY  BOX.  II 


PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES  — • PLAY  (continued) 


8.  "Nursery  School  Portfolio* 11 

Association  for  Childhood  Education  International 
Vlashington,  D.  C.  1968-69. 

9.  "Play  — Children’s  Business" 
by  M.  Rusmussen,  Editor 

Association  for  Childhood  Education  International 
Washington,  D.  C.  1962-63. 

10.  'Play  is  Valid" 
by  L.  K.  Frank 

Association  for  Childhood  Education  International 
Washington,  D.  C.  1968. 

11.  "Playgrounds  for  City  Children" 
by  M.  P.  Friedberg 

Association  for  Childhood  Education  International 
Washington,  D.  C.  1969. 

12.  "Selected  Readings  for  Trainees  for  Day  Care  Aides: 

A Guide  for  In-Service  Training" 
by  M.  W.  Palmer,  Editor 
National  Federation  of  Settlements 
and  Neighborhood  Centers.  1968. 

13.  "Space  for  Play" 

by  L.  A.  Hurtvood,  M.  S.  Flekkoy, 

J.  Sigsgaard,  and  A.  G.  Skard,  Editors 
World  Organisation  for  Early  Childhood  Education  (OMEP) 
Copenhagen.  1964. 
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THE  GOODY  BOX  , , , 


DISCIPLINE 


1.  "Discipline’1 

by  M.  Rasmussen 

Association  for  Childhood  Education  International 
Washington,  D.  C.  1957. 

2.  "A  Guide  to  Discipline" 
by  J.  Galambos 

National  Association  for  the  Education  of  Young  Children 
Washington,  D.  C.  1969. 

3.  "Understanding  Children’s  Behavior" 
by  F.  Redl ■ 

Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College 
Columbia  University,  New  York.  1961 


REPORTS 


1.  "A  Demonstration  Project:  The  Good  Life  for  Infants  and  Toddlers." 

by  M.  E.  Keister,  National  Association  for  the  Education  of 

Young  Children,  Washington,  D.  C.  1970. 

2.  "Patterns  of  Daytime  Care  of  Infants  Under  Three  Years  of  Age" 
Preliminary  report  of  a survey  in  Guilford  County,  N.  C.  19G5. 
University  of  North  Carolina,  Greensboro,  North  Carolina. 

3.  "Position  Paper:  Child  Care  in  North  Carolina" 

by  J.  Foster  for  North  Carolina  Family  Life  Council,  Inc. 

N.  C.  Agricultural  Extension  Service,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  1969. 


STANDARDS 


1.  "Standards  and  Requirements  for  License" 

Family  Day  Care  Home 
Small  Group  Home 
Day  Care  Center 

North  Carolina  Department  of  Social  Services 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina.  1970. 
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THE  GOODY  BOX... 

PROGRAM  DESCRIPTIONS 


1.  "Education  and  the  City  Child  — Some  New  Approaches" 
The  Day  Care  Council  of  New  York  City,  Inc. 

New  York . 1969 . 

2.  “If  a Child  Feels  Good  About  Himself  ..." 

Children's  Center,  Learning  Institute  of  North  Carolina 
Greensboro , North  Carolina 

3.  "Model  Programs  — Childhood  Education: 

Demonstration  Nursery  Center  for  Infants  and  Toddlers" 
OE-20133  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office 
Washington,  D.  C.  1970. 

4.  "Programs  for  Infants  and  Young  Children" 

Part  I Education  and  Day  Care 

Part  II  Nutrition 

Part  III  Health 

Part  I V%  Equipment  and  Facilities 
The  Appalachian  Regional  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C. 


CATALOGS,  LISTS,  BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


1.  "Best  Records,  Books,  Rhythm  Instruments  for  Early  Childhood" 
Children's  Music  Center,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

2.  "Bibliography  on  Early  Childhood" 

Project  Head  Start,  Office  of  Child  Development 
Washington,  D.  C.  1969. 

3.  "Books  in  Preschool" 

ERIC  - NAEYC  Publication  in  Early  Childhood  Education 
National  Association  for  the  Education  of  Young  Children 
Washington,  D.  C. 

4.  "A  Child’s  Way  of  Learning 
Creative  Playthings  School  Catalog 
Princeton,  New  Jersey  1969-70. 

5.  "Directory  of  Community  Agencies  and  Services" 

Greensboro,  North  Carolina  (undated) 

6.  "Multi-Ethnic  Books  for  Young  Children" 

ERIC  - NAEYC  Publication  in  Early  Childhood 

National  Association  for  the  Education  of  Young  Children 
Washington*  D.  C* 
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THE  GOODY  BOX,,. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


1.  "Children  Tell  Stories" 

by  E.  G.  Pitcher  and  E.  Prelinger 
International  Universities  Press,  Inc. 

New  York.  1963 

2.  "Day  Care  Services  — Why?  What?  Where?  When?  How?" 
Children* s Bureau  Publication  No.  420 

U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

3.  "Housing  for  Early  Childhood  Education" 
by  S.  Sunderlin 

Association  for  Childhood  Education  International 
Washington,  D.  C.  1968. 

4.  "The  Me  Nobody  Knows" 

by  S.  fl.  Joseph,  Editor  (paperback) 

Avon  Books,  New  York.  1969. 

5.  "What  are  Nursery  Schools  For?" 

by  N.  Law,  ACEI  and  NAEYC 
Washington,  D.  C.  1963-64. 

6.  "What  Does  the  Nursery  School  Teacher  Teach?" 
by  E.  D.  Tarnay 

National  Association  for  the  Education  of  Young  Children 
Washington,  D.  C.  1966. 

7.  "Where  Education  Begins" 

by  P.  Pine  [in]  American  Education 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education 
Washington,  D.  C.  1968. 
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TRAINING  EXPERIENCES 


FIRST  WEEK 


[Eight  horn's  spent  in  the  Nursery  Center 
each  day  for  four  days , following  day 
of  orientation] 


1.  First  hour  of  each  day  is  for  reading  and  study  of  any 
materials  in  "THE  GOODY  BOX"  that  look  intriguing. 

(See  pp.  31-40  for  listing  of  materials  in  the  box). 

2.  Remainder  of  day  is  spent  in  one  room , with  one  age-group , 
"understudying"  one  Nursery  Assistant . The  trainee  follows 
that  Nursery  Assistant’s  schedule  for  breaks  and  lunch. 

3.  One  day  is  spent  with  each  age-group  during  the  week.  Age 

groups  include:  infants  under  one  year;  one-year-olds; 

toddlers  approximately  16  - 22  months;  and  two-year-olds, 

4.  On  Friday , a conference  is  scheduled  with  the  Nurse-Teacher 
on  the  Nursery  Center  staff  at  which  time  such  topics  as  the 
following  are  discussed: 

daily  health  records 

daily  health  check  of  children 

sick  children  and  sick  bay  ' 

cleaning 

importance  of  handwashing 
health  of  adults  who  give  care 

5.  "Quickie"  conferring  between  the  trainee  and  the  nurse  or 
director  may  go  on  at  any  time  during  any  day  when  questions 
or  matters  of  interest  or  "puzzlement"  arise. 


ERjt 


TRAINING  EXPERIENCES 


SECOND  WEEK 


[Eight  hours  spent  in  the  Nursery  Center 
each  day  for  five  days] 

1.  One  hour  each  day  ( usually  the  first  hour)  is  spent  in 
reading  and  study  of  materials  in  the  staff  library 
("THE  GOOD I BOX"). 

2.  If  a regular  staff  member  is  absent,  the  trainee  may  be 
assigned  to  supervise  one  or  two  children  during  the  first- 
hour  of  the  morning. 

3.  During  this  second  week,  the  trainee  spends  one  full  day 
as  "understudy"  to  the  cook. 

4.  During  one  hour,  i ly  in  the  week,  the  trainee  is  shown 
the  slide  series  developed  by  the  Infant  Care  project  staff: 
"Curriculum  for  the  Infant  and  Toddler. " 

5.  The  trainee  has  a conference  with  a member  of  the  research 
staff  of  the  Infant  Care  Project  and  is  given  an  opportunity 
to  watch  a testing  session  with  an  infant;  her  later 
responsibilities  for  certain  research  aspects  of  the  project 
are  discussed. 

6.  All  possible  opportunities  are  provided  for  the  trainee  to 
spend  time  in  one  or  more  groups  as  the  only  caregiving 
person  for  the  group. 
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SECOND  WEEK  (continued) 


?,  n Quickie n exchanges  continue  between  trainee  and  nurse 
or  director  or  regular  caregiving  staff . 

6.  Trainees  are  encouraged  to  discuss  children  and  problems  of 
management  with  other  permanent  staff  at  lunch  and  break- 
times. 
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RECRUITING,  TRAINING, 

AND  DEVELOPING  WORKERS 
FOR  FARMER  COOPERATIVES 


Personnel  administration  is  an  essential 
responsibility  of  management  in  a cooperative 
just  as  it  is  in  any  other  business  firm.  Dealing 
constructively  with  personnel  problems  reflects 
good  management  and  contributes  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  whole  enterprise. 

Attaining  the  objectives  of  a cooperative 
business  firm  depends  in  part  upon  capabilities, 
attitudes,  and  actions  of  its  employees. 

How  cooperative  employees  feel  about  their 
jobs  affects  their  work  performance  and  their 
attitudes  toward  the  cooperative.  Their  atti- 
tudes and  actions  can  influence  the  opinion 
and  patronage  of  members  and  the  public. 

Good  personnel  administration  involves  the 
entire  management  team— board  of  directors, 
general  manager,  and  supervisors. 

The  well-managed  cooperative  establishes 
effective  policies  and  programs  for  recruiting, 
placing,  training,  supervising,  and  evaluating 
employees. 

While  this  is  not  an  easy  task  for  small 
cooperatives,  new  and  inexperienced  ones,  or 
those  isolated  in  rural  locations,  help  is  avail- 
able. A considerable  body  of  information  exists 
on  personnel  administration  for  business  enter- 
prises. This  may  be  obtained  from  such  sources 
as  colleges  and  universities,  local  libraries,  trade 
associations,  professional  societies,  State 
Employment  Services,  and  the  Small  Business 
Administration. 

Another  source  of  information  and  assist- 
ance can  be  found  among  larger  cooperatives 
with  well-developed  personnel  procedures  and 


experienced  personnel  staffs.  Very  little  of  this 
personnel  know-how?  some  of  it  developed 
through  years  of  trial  and  error,  has  been  put 
into  a form  readily  available  to  other  coopera- 
tives. Almost  no  literature  exists  for  the 
personnel  problems  of  cooperatives  as  such. 

Many  cooperatives  have  been  forced  by 
circumstances  to  hire  and  develop  employees 
through  informal  methods,  depending  upon 
whatever  experience  and  good  judgment  the 
manager  or  other  staff  members  happen  to 
have  brought  to  the  job.  This  has  been  particu- 
larly true  ot  cooperatives  whose  plants  and 
offices  are  outside  the  major  labor  pools. 

With  this  situation  in  mind,  Farmer  Coopera- 
tive Service  prepared  this  publication.  It  brings 
together  principles,  ideas,  and  experiences  in 
personnel  administration  suitable  for  coopera- 
tive business  firms  of  any  kind  or  size. 

It  has  been  reviewed  by  personnel  and 
training  supervisors  of  several  major  farmer 
cooperatives.  Their  comments  and  suggestions 
are  incorporated  at  appropriate  points  in  the 
text.  A typical  comment:  “—this  will  be  an 
excellent  tool,  especially  for  those  cooperatives 
that  do  not  have™ training  and  recruiting  de- 
partments—”. 

Although  this  publication  may  find  its 
greatest  usefulness  in  the  hands  of  managers 
and  professional  personnel  people  on  coopera- 
tive staffs,  information  here  is  also  useful  for 
directors  and  others  interested  in  cooperatives 
and  in  better  personnel  programs  for  hiring  and 
developing  cooperative  employees. 


A cooperative  is  a business  firm-a  special 
kind  of  business  firm.  The  successful  coopera- 
tive, like  any  successful  firm,  counts  on  its 
employees  for  a large  measure  of  its  success. 

The  accompanying  table  lists  the  number  of 
cooperatives  serving  rural  America  by  major 
function  performed,  and  gives  an  estimate  of 
the  number  of  persons  employed  by  these 
cooperatives. 

In  some  cases  the  number  of  employees 
shown  is  based  on  an  actual  head  count.  In 
other  cases  the  number  of  employees  shown  is 
an  estimate,  based  on  conversations  with  in- 
formed officials  of  leading  cooperatives. 

There  is  a continuing  need  for  people  who 


Table  1. —Employment  Opportunities  in 
Rural  Cooperatives 


Kind  of  Cooperative 

Number 

Number 

of 

Employees' 

Marketing 

5,100 

110,000 

Purchasing 

2,900 

65,000 

Related  Services 

250 

5,000 

Dairy  Herd  Improvement 

1,425 

2,500 

Artificial  Breeding 

20 

200 

Electric 

924 

35,000 

Telephone 

232 

3,400 

Production  Credit  Associations 

459 

4,250 

Federal  Land  Bank  Associations 

686 

1,700 

Farm  Credit  District  Banks 

37 

1,100 

Credit  Unions 

23,2072 

33,0003 

Mutual  Irrigation  Associations 

7,500 

16,500 

Mutual  Insurance  Companies 

1,200 

5,000 

43,940 

282,650 

1 Esti  mated. 

2 About  40  percent  are  located  in  suburban  or  rural 
areas. 

3 17,000  full  time  employees;  16,000  part  time 
employees. 


and  People 


can  fill  jobs  in  cooperatives,  large  and  small,  all 
over  the  United  States,  in  such  different  fields 
of  endeavor  as  fertilizer  production,  marketing 
farm  products,  electronic  data  processing, 
transportation,  and  accounting. 

A survey  by  the  Cooperative  League  of  the 
USA,  Chicago,  111.  showed  that  rural  coopera- 
tives needed  an  additional  5,000  persons  at  the 
job-entry  level  during  1969  alone. 

Farmland  Industries,  Inc,  with  close  to 
4,000  employees  is  one  of  the  largest  em- 
ployers in  Kansas  City,  Mo.  By  contrast,  some 
local  associations  get  along  with  one  part-time 
employee. 

As  for  locale  of  the  co-op  jobs,  they  vary, 
for  example,  from  the  headquarters  building  of 
Sunkist  Growers,  Inc.,  Sherman  Oaks,  Calif.,  in 
busy  San  Fernando  Valley,  to  the  manager  and 
employees  of  many  cooperatives  in  isolated 
rural  communities  that  over  the  years  have 
gradually  become  so  small  they  boast  only  a 
combination  store— lunch  counter— gas  pump 
and  a post  office  in  addition  to  the  cooperative 
headquarters. 

Salaries  of  people  working  in  cooperatives 
range  widely.  At  least  one  general  manager 
receives  in  excess  of  $100,000  annually.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  scale  are  part-time  untrained 
employees  earning  the  minimum  hourly  wage. 

In  terms  of  training  and  education,  some 
staff  members  of  cooperatives  have  graduate 
university  degrees  and  regularly  attend  special 
training  seminars  provided  by  such  organiza* 
tions  as  the  American  Management  Associa- 
tion, while  others  have  never  finished  grade 
school  nor  received  a single  hour  of  on-the-job 
training. 

Some  cooperatives  maintain  strong  person- 
nel departments  and  provide  a wide  range  of 
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programs  for  recruiting  and  training,  while  at 
the  other  extreme,  many  cooperatives  have  no 
formal  personnel  program  at  all. 

In  many  cooperatives,  like  many  other  types 
of  business  firm,  the  largest  operating  expense 
is  for  personnel.  In  addition  to  the  salaries  and 
wages  paid,  these  expenditures  must  include 
the  cost  of  interviewing,  hiring,  and  training 
personnel. 

No  one  has  determined  the  total  payroll  of 
cooperatives  in  the  United  States.  Estimates 
based  on  projections  furnished  by  some  of  the 
well-known  cooperatives  suggest  an  annual 
amount  in  excess  of  $2  billion.  The  combined 
payroll  total  for  about  1,000  rural  electric 
cooperatives  alone  amounts  tc  some  $200 
million  a year. 

Improving  Understanding 

Aside  from  the  north  central  States  and  a 
few  other  places  in  the  United  States,  young 
people  come  out  of  school  and  seek  their  first 
job  with  little  or  no  information  about  co- 
operatives. 

Rural  people  may  have  some  familiarity  with 
one  particular  cooperative  that  the  family  or  a 
neighbor  patronizes  but  still  be  unaware  of  the 
wide  variety  of  cooperatives  that  offer  serv- 
ices—and  employment. 

The  great  majority  of  people  learn  in  school 
about  the  types  of  business  firms  they  com- 
monly see  around  them  and  accept  as  the 
existing  system.  It  can  help  enlarge  the  poten- 
tial supply  of  cooperative  employees  for  co- 
operatives to  do  three  things  to  improve 
member  and  public  knowledge  about  coopera- 
tives. These  are: 

1.  Maintain  Strong  Member  Relations  Program 

See  that  members  are  well-informed.  They 

can  then  better  understand  the  cooperative’s 
employee  relations.  Members’  support  of  their 
cooperative  can  be  contagious  for  employees 
and  build  loyalty  to  help  management  and 
overall  operations. 

If  adult  members  understand  their  coopera- 
tive, their  children  will  pick  up  understanding 
and  interest  in  cooperative  enterprise.  Such 
young  people  become  one  source  of  new 
„ employees. 

2.  Build  Sound  Public  Relations  Program 

Provide  information  about  the  special  fea- 
tures of  the  cooperative  way  of  doing  business. 
This  requires  access  to  local  newspapers,  radio, 
and  TV  stations. 

It  requires  workable  relations  with  com- 
munity leaders  and  organizations  of  all  kinds. 

It  requires  developing  a youth  program  and 


providing  published  information  about  co- 
operatives for  schools  and  libraries. 

This  sort  of  ongoing  program  helps  give 
employees  a feeling  of  security  and  pride  in 
their  jobs.  It  helps  bring  the  best  job  applicants 
to  the  cooperative. 

3.  Stress  Employee  Orientation 

Teach  employees  what  cooperatives  are  and 
how  they  compare  with  other  methods  of 
doing  business.  Cooperative  objectives  and  in- 
formation about  the  cooperative’s  operations 
and  place  in  the  community  are  proper  topics 
for  staff  meetings  and  employee  news  media. 

It  is  especially  important  that  employees 
know  the  basic  facts  about  the  cooperative 
since  they  are  frequently  called  upon  to  answer 
questions  about  it  and  about  cooperatives  in 
general.  Employees  can  help  improve  the 
cooperative  image  if  they  have  access  to  the 
right  answers. 

Competing  for  Employees 

When  the  overall  unemployment  rate  re- 
mains at  a low  level,  some  occupations  in  some 
locations  show  an  acute  shortage  of  qualified 
workers.  This  poses  severe  hardships  for  those 
cooperatives  not  suitably  situated  to  compete 
in  the  labor  market. 

Cooperatives  can  overcome  this  handicap,  in 
part,  by  taking  a new  look  at  their  personnel 
policies  and  practices.  Here  are  some  steps  to 
use: 

1.  Re-examine  Labor  Needs 

Labor  needs  should  be  re-examined  with  an 
eye  to  raising  productivity  with  fewer  em- 
ployees, considering  such  questions  as— 

Can  some  jobs  be  combined? 

Can  some  functions  be  abolished? 

Are  there  physical  changes  in  the  plant  or 
office  to  reduce  the  work  load? 

Are  all  employees  producing  at  a reasonable 
level  of  productivity? 

Are  some  skilled  or  experienced  employees 
performing  tasks  that  recruits  with  less  skill  or 
experience  could  do? 

Would  specialized  training  courses  be  worth 
their  cost  to  enable  employees  to  work  more 
efficiently? 

Can  some  tasks  be  automated,  substituting 
machines  for  scarce  employee  talent? 

2.  Update  Wage  and  Salary  Scales 

If  the  cooperative  is  not  fully  competitive  in 
employee  pay  scales,  these  should  be  updated. 
Other  questions  in  this  area  are: 

What  additional  fringe  benefits  can  be  of- 
fered with  the  least  cost? 
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Does  the  cooperative  have  a retirement, 
insurance,  or  bonus  plan  to  help  attract  and 
hold  key  employees? 

3.  Examine  Turnover  Rate 

Cooperatives  should  compare  their  rate  of 
employee  turnover  with  the  experience  of 
other  business  firms  in  the  area  and  with 
national  averages  in  similar  types  of  firms. 

If  the  cooperative’s  turnover  is  high,  what 
are  the  reasons?  Perhaps  exit  interviews  can 
help  solve  this  problem. 

4.  Improve  Recruiting  Practices 

Try  new  sources  or  additional  techniques  for 
reaching  potential  applicants.  Some  of  those 
listed  in  the  section  on  successful  recruiting 
may  help. 


5.  Guard  Against  Outgrown  Personnel  Practices 

In  the  early  days  some  business  firms, 
including  cooperatives,  carried  on  personnel 
practices  that  now  seem  completely  anti- 
quated. Because  such  poor  practices  tend  to 
give  a firm  a bad  image,  boards  of  directors, 
managers,  and  personnel  supervisors  need  to 
guard  against  continuing  them. 

These  practices  included  low  wages,  over- 
time work  without  adequate  compensation, 
nepotism,  inadequate  recruiting  techniques, 
poor  retirement  benefits,  dependence  on 
employee  devotion  to  the  cooperative  idea 
rather  than  emphasis  on  accepted  employment 
practices,  and  reluctance  to  accept  collective 
bargaining. 


Personnel  management  starts  with  the  work 
to  be  performed,  places  the  work  into  a written 
job  description,  determines  the  requirements 
for  filling  the  job,  and  then  finds  the  person 
who  most  nearly  meets  the  job  requirements. 

Much  more  comes  later— training  and  devel- 
oping the  employee;  evaluating  his  per- 
formance; and  administering  wages  and  job 
benefits,  health  and  safety,  records,  and  separa- 
tions. 

But  it  is  the  definition  of  the  job  that 
determines  the  recruiting  and  training  that 
have  to  be  done. 

In  cooperatives,  as  in  other  business  firms, 
production,  distribution,  or  services  are  built 
around  the  notion  of  dividing  up  the  opera- 
tions into  separate  functions.  These  can,  in 
turn,  be  broken  into  jobs  that  require  specific 
skills. 


O 

ERIC 


Kinds  of  Jobs 

The  larger  the  cooperative,  the  more  nearly 


will  most  of  its  jobs  resemble  those  typical  of 
other  large  enterprises  in  the  same  line  of 
business. 

Most  employees  below  the  policy-making 
level  could  be  switched  between  a cooperative 
and  other  types  of  business  without  appreci- 
able difference  in  the  technical  performance  of 
the  job.  The  techniques  for  operating  a fork 
loader,  a billing  machine,  or  a gasoline  pump 
are  the  same  for  the  XYZ  Cooperative  as  they 
are  for  any  other  warehouse,  office,  or  service 
station. 

It  is  important,  however,  that  the  character- 
istics of  a member-owned  cooperative  business 
firm  be  understood  by  all  employees  of  a 
cooperative. 

Cooperatives  have  found  that  familiarity 
with  the  cooperative  idea  and  acceptance  of 
the  cooperative  way  of  doing  business  is  a 
desirable  job  requirement  for  employees  who 
come  into  contact  with  members  and  with  the 
public. 

In  small  cooperatives  with  only  a few  em- 
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ployees  or  in  cooperatives  located  in  small 
towns,  people  readily  identify  each  employee 
with  the  cooperative.  Here  the  knowledge  and 
acceptance  of  cooperative  principles  and  prac* 
tices  may  share  equal  importance  with  job 
skills. 

A publication  of  The  Cooperative  Founds 
tion,  59  East  Van  Buren  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
60605,  entitled  Careers  in  Cooperatives,  lists 
nearly  100  of  the  career  occupations  coopera- 
tives offer.  This  is  a generalized  listing,  limited 
in  its  coverage,  but  useful  in  suggesting  the 
scope  of  jobs  various  kinds  of  cooperatives 
have  to  fill. 

The  publication  was  prepared  for  young 
people  readying  themselves  for  the  labor 
market  and  career  opportunities.  It  can  be  used 
by  cooperatives  as  a tool  for  recruiting  new 
employees  from  high  schools,  colleges,  and 
employment  offices. 

Recruiting  is  made  easier  and  training  more 
effective  by  standardizing  job  descriptions.  In 
very  small  business  firms,  however,  the  division 
of  work  functions  are  usually  less  clear  and  job 
requirements  are  likely  to  be  shifted  around  to 
fit  the  personnel  available. 


Job  Analysis 

A program  for  selecting,  training,  and  using 
personnel  effectively  must  be  based  on  an 
analysis  of  the  job  to  be  performed. 

Job  analysis  is  the  process  of  determining 
the  tools,  equipment,  and  materials  used;  the 
special  training,  skills,  aptitudes,  judgments  and 
decisions  required;  the  speeds  and  hazards 
involved;  the  conditions  under  which  the  work 
is  performed;  and  the  supervision  required. 

Job  analysis  breaks  down  the  actions  in- 
volved in  the  performance  of  a task.  Job 
analysis  identifies  the  job  and  states  the  work 
to  be  performed.  Identification  items  include 
the  name  or  title  of  the  pb,  the  name  of  the 
department  or  other  designation  that  locates 
the  job,  and  the  relation  of  this  particular  job 
to  others  associated  with  it.  The  end  product 
of  a job  analysis  is  a job  description. 

Saying  it  another  way:  There  are  six  cate- 
gories of  information  to  be  obtained  and 
reported  for  a complete  job  analysis: 

“Supervision  received. 

—Supervision  given. 

—What  the  worker  does. 

—How  he  does  it. 

—Why  he  does  it. 

—Skill  involved  in  doing  it. 


Job  Description 

Ideally,  preparation  of  a job  description 
based  on  the  job  analysis  is  the  first  step  in 
filling  a vacancy.  The  job  description  spells  out 
what  the  worker  does,  how  he  does  it,  the 
precise  limits  within  which  he*  operates,  and 
decisions  permitted  on  his  own.  It  defines  the 
level  of  difficulty  of  the  tasks. 

It  describes  in  terms  of  personal  character- 
istics, training,  and  the  like,  the  kind  of  person 
required  to  perform  the  job  successfully. 

The  job  description  is  sometimes  referred  to 
as  the  minimum  hiring  requirements.  It  can  be 
referred  to  when  advertising  for  applicants, 
reviewing  applications,  and  interviewing  ap- 
plicants. 

Need  For  Flexibility 

Personnel  management  is  not  an  exact 
science  and  no  single  pattern  can  be  expected 
to  fit  all  situations  without  modification. 
Personnel  procedures  must  be  flexible  rather 
than  rigid. 

Cooperatives,  like  other  business  firms  and 
organizations,  tend  to  grow  around  the  abilities 
and  personalities  of  the  people  in  them.  Job 
requirements,  recruiting,  training  programs, 
and  effective  use  of  employees  may  require 
some  accommodation  to  the  unique  qualifica- 
tions of  persons  on  the  staff. 

Good  personnel  management  also  calls  for 
flexibility  to  cope  with  situations  involving 
groups  of  employees— union  grievances,  for 
instance,  changes  in  the  labor  market,  or 
changes  in  the  volume  of  business  handled  by 
the  cooperative. 

Technological  developments,  for  instance, 
can  require  a shift  in  work  patterns,  new  job 
analysis,  and  a radically  different  approach  to 
hiring.  Bookkeepers  and  typists  hired  locally 
may  give  way  to  computer  technicians  trained 
at  special  institutes  hundreds  of  miles  away 
from  the  cooperative. 

Managers  and  personnel  directors— and  the 
elected  board  members,  also— must  be  alert  to 
changes  in  technology  or  marketing.  Rigidity 
against  change  and  inadequate  employee  train- 
ing can  make  the  existing  labor  force  obsolete. 
It  can  leave  a cooperative  behind  the  times  and 
unable  to  keep  up  with  its  members’  needs. 


Wages  and  Fringe  Benefits 

It  is  as  important  for  cooperatives  to  be 
competitive  in  employee  compensation  as  in 
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business  operations.  These  reasons  come  to  action  by  the  board  to  authorize  necessary 
mjnc|:  changes  should  have  the  highest  priority. 

—Inflation  combined  with  a tight  labor 

market  brought  rapid  changes  in  compensation  Organized  Labor  and  Cooperatives 

that  cooperatives  and  other  business  firms 

found  difficult  to  meet.  In  each  of  the  last  Boards,  managers,  and  personnel  people  in 

several  years,  increases  in  the  cost  of  living  all  cooperatives  need  to  be  knowledgeable 

brought  raises  in  salaries  and  wages  that  were  about  such  labor  related  factors  as  union 

not  necessarily  related  to  improved  efficiencies  practices,  collective  bargaining,  current  labor 

or  production  by  employees.  legislation,  and  court  decisions. 

—As  a business  firm  grows  in  size  and  Information  is  available  from  the  National 

volume,  responsibilities  that  go  with  jobs  also  Labor  Relations  Board,  1717  Pennsylvania 

grow  and  demand  better  compensation.  One  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20570,  as  welt 

cooperative,  for  instance,  paid  its  general  as  from  42  regional  and  resident  offices, 

manager  $4,500  in  his  first  year  for  a total  sales 

volume  of  under  $1  million  at  one  location.  By  Civil  Rights  Legislation 

the  time  sales  increased  to  $40  million  at  24 

locations  the  same  co-op  was  paying  its  Cooperative  boards,  managers,  and  personnel 

manager  $43,000.  staff  also  need  to  be  familiar  with  provisions  of 

Cooperatives,  like  other  business  firms,  must  Civil  Rights  Legislation.  Information  can  be 

pay  both  competitive  salaries  and  competitive  obtained  from  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 

employee  benefits  if  they  expect  to  recruit  and  tunity  Commission,  1800  G Street,  N.W., 


An  effective  employee  benefit  plan  will  give 
the  employee  and  the  employee's  family  some 
protection  against  these  financial  hazards: 


hold  qualified  employees. 


Washington,  D.C.  20506,  or  the  nearest  of  12 
field  offices  of  the  Commission. 


Other  Legislation 


—Loss  of  future  earnings  due  to  premature 
death. 


A number  of  Federal  and  State  laws  relate  to 
pay  scales,  hours  of  employment,  working 
conditions,  and  other  matters  affecting  the 
safety,  comfort,  and  welfare  of  employees. 
This  publication  will  not  go  into  detail  on  such 
legislation,  but  cooperative  management  needs 
to  be  aware  that  it  exists. 


—Loss  of  current  earnings  due  to  disability. 


—Heavy  medical  expenses  due  to  illness  or 
accident. 


-Need  for  income  after  retirement. 


Coverage  provided  under  employee  benefit 
plans  is  customarily  designed  to  supplement 
such  government  programs  as  workmen's 
compensation,  social  security,  and  medicare. 


It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  manager,  with 
the  assistance  of  any  staff  people  who  work  on 
personnel  matters,  to  help  the  board  of  direc- 
tors review  regularly  the  cooperative’s  schedule 
of  salaries,  wages,  and  fringe  benefits.  And 


Subjects  covered  include  wages  and  hours, 
labor  practices,  union  recognition,  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  employment  of  minors, 
hazardous  occupations.  The  wise  employer, 
cooperative  or  otherwise,  will  make  a point  of 
being  acquainted  with  all  such  legislation  that 
can  in  any  way  affect  business  operations. 
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Effective  personnel  recuiting  is  finding  the 
best  person  for  the  job.  A simple  objective, 
surely,  but  one  involving  all  sorts  of1  complica- 
tions. Complicating  factors  over  which  co- 
operatives have  little  control  include: 

—The  plant  or  office  may  be  in  a rural  area 
at  some  distance  from  a labor  market. 

-The  general  economic  situation  may  create 
a tight  labor  market  so  that  hiring  new  em- 
ployees is  especially  difficult.  A similar  tight 
labor  market  may  result  from  military  demands 
when  international  relations  are  critic ial. 

—Legal  restraints  on  hours  and  types  of 
work  for  women  and  children,  fair  employ- 
ment, and  civil  rights  laws  and  practices  must 
be  observed. 

“Cultural  patterns,  usually  of  a local  nature, 
may  make  it  difficult  to  recruit  for  certain 
types  of  jobs. 

Principles  of  Recruiting 

Regardless  of  the  problems  that  may  exist  in 
a particular  situation,  a few  basic  principles,  if 
followed,  will  enhance  recruiting  effectiveness. 
Here  are  the  four  most  important. 

The  first  principle  in  recruiting  employees  is 
to  be  thoroughly  aware  of  any  of  the  compli- 
cating factors  listed  in  order  to  find  exceptions 
to  what  seem  to  be  prevailing  situations  or  to 
devise  offsetting  compensations  for  them.  The 
cooperative  may  have  more  options  than  the 
manager  or  the  board  realize  at  first  glance. 

The  geographical  handicap,  for  instance, 
might  be  overcome  by  developing  and  up- 
grading existing  employees  for  hard-to-fill 
positions  and  making  replacements  in  the  lower 
grades  from  local  hiring. 

In  some  instances  it  may  be  worthwhile  to 
arrange  transportation  for  recruits  living  some 
distance  from  the  cooperative  or  provide  local 


housing  or  other  inducements  for  a move  into 
the  local  area. 

Recruiting  in  a distant  labor  market  might 
be  undertaken  by  contacting  a cooperative 
manager  or  other  qualified  agents  in  that 
location. 

If  jobs  are  going  begging  for  lack  of  qualified 
employees,  the  manager  may  have  to  intensify 
the  cooperative's  on-the-job  training  program 
and  do  more  hiring  at  the  lower  or  entrance 
levels. 

Other  possibilities  are: 

—Realigning  work  and  responsibilities  within 
the  staff  to  produce  more  efficient  use  of 
existing  employees. 

—Hiring  more  part-time  employees  from  the 
ranks  of  older  persons  who  may  have  retired 
and  homemakers  with  spare  time. 

—Recruiting  handicapped  persons  and  those 
heretofore  considered  unemployable. 

Cooperatives  should  observe  Federal,  State, 
and  local  legal  requirements  for  safe  and  good 
working  conditions.  These  requirements  are 
mentioned  here  to  encourage  more  familiarity 
with  these  laws  and  practices  by  managers, 
personnel  directors,  and  supervisors. 

Those  cooperatives  that  ha^e  found  it  neces- 
sary to  go  against  a local  cultural  pattern 
should  consult  their  public  relations  director  in 
order  to  educate  people  in  the  community  to 
accept  desirable  change. 

The  second  principle  in  recruiting  employees 
is  to  improve  the  internal  factors  over  which 
the  cooperative  does  have  control.  Such  factors 
may  include : 

—How  well  the  cooperative  is  known  in  the 
area. 

—What  kind  of  a reputation  the  cooperative 
has  as  an  employer. 
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“Extent  to  which  wages  and  working  condi- 
tions are  really  competitive. 

—Whether  or  not  the  cooperative  is  large 
enough  to  have  a personnel  officer  or  staff. 

-Existence  and  effectiveness  of  an  employee 
training  and  development  program. 

- Board-established  policies  encouraging  the 
manager  to  maintain  contacts  with  other  co- 
operatives, professional,  business,  farm,  labor, 
and  civic  organizations,  schools  and  colleges, 
and  other  institutions  that  could  supply  new 
employees. 

The  third  principle  in  recruiting  employees  is 
to  make  sure  that  hiring  practices  are  firmly 
based  on  employment  policies  the  board  and 
manager  understand  and  support. 

In  many  cooperatives  the  board  determines 
personnel  policy  in  consultation  with  the 
manager  or  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
manager.  Policy  is  then  recorded  in  the  cooper- 
ative’s manual  of  written  policies.  There  any 
member  or  employee  can  refer  to  it.  This 
avoids  misunderstanding  and  assures  that  a 
policy  does,  in  fact,  exist. 

When  personnel  policy  is  treated  in  this  way, 
there  is  more  likelihood  it  will  be  updated  from 
time  to  time  to  fit  changing  circumstances. 

The  ideal  policy  statement  includes  guide- 
lines or  refers  to  procedures  on  such  recruiting 
matters  as: 

—Promotion  from  within. 

—Whether  or  not  relatives  of  present  em- 
ployees are  eligible  for  employment. 

—The  cooperative’s  position  on  hiring  the 
handicapped,  minors,  the  elderly,  women,  and 
persons  of  various  racial  or  ethnic  groups. 

—Relations  with  organized  labor. 

—Whether  employees  must  or  can  become 
members  of  the  cooperative. 

—Provision  for  part-time  employees. 

—Whether  applicants  for  key  positions  re- 
quire board  approval  before  being  hired. 

The  fourth  principle  of  recruiting  is  Plan 
Ahead.  An  experienced  manager  does  not  wait 
until  a vacancy  occurs  before  recruiting  for  the 
position. 

In  most  instances,  such  events  as  the  retire- 
ment of  a supervisor  or  the  resignation  of  a 
secretary  are  usually  known  in  advance.  This 
provides  opportunity  to  search  for  the  best 
possible  replacement. 

The  alert  manager  will  also  consider  well  in 
advance  possible  replacements  for  the  un- 
planned resignation  or  untimely  death  of  a key 
member  of  the  staff  so  that  most  or  all  of  the 
recruitment  efforts  are  confined  to  entry  level 
positions. 
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In  larger  cooperative  enterprises,  an  analysis 
of  personnel  records  yields  a pattern  of  job 
separations,  permitting  manpower  require- 
ments to  be  forecast. 

This  kind  of  advance  planning  ties  in  to  a 
continuing  program  of  recruiting.  Better  em- 
ployees can  be  obtained  when  replacements  are 
anticipated  six  months  or  more  in  advance.  The 
cooperative  is  then  under  no  pressure  to  hire 
the  first  applicant  and  can  find  the  best  person 
for  the  opening. 

Locating  Applicants 

Hanging  out  a Help  Wanted  sign  is  the  easiest 
and  most  obvious  way  to  recruit  new  em- 
ployees. It  also  is  least  satisfactory.  Other 
methods  and  sources  include: 

—Hiring  from  within— employees  already  on 
the  cooperative’s  payroll. 

—Suggestions  of  applicants  by  those  who  are 
already  employees  of  the  cooperative. 

—Advertising  in  local  newspapers. 

—Public  employment  offices. 

—Private  employment  agencies. 

—Local  school  sources. 

—Colleges  and  universities. 

—Other  cooperatives. 

—A  regional  cooperative  with  which  the 
association  is  affiliated. 

-Other  similar  types  of  business  firms. 

—Professional  societies,  trade  associations, 
civic,  farm,  labor,  and  other  organizations. 

—Special  sources  of  employees  such  as 
minors,  the  elderly,  handicapped  persons, 
women,  those  of  minority  groups,  and  “unem- 
ployables.” 

Hiring  from  Within 

Filling  vacancies  from  within  the  cooperative 
by  promoting  qualified  employees  and  then 
turning  to  outside  recruiting  for  the  lower 
grade  or  entrance  level  jobs  has  many  advan- 
tages. It  is  the  least  expensive  method.  It  is 
fast.  It  represents  a lesser  risk  than  bringing  in 
an  outside  recruit  at  higher  than  entry  level 
pay.  It  offers  encouragement  for  present 
employees,  improves  staff  morale,  and  reduces 
turnover. 

The  method  also  can  be  used  successfully  for 
lateral  transfers.  It  does,  however,  have  some 
disadvantages.  Too  strict  adherence  to  promo- 
tion from  within  can  produce  an  ingrown  staff 
lacking  youth  and  new  ideas.  Firms  under  such 
conditions  deprive  themselves  of  cross- 
fertilization of  ideas  from  outside  and  may  not 
keep  pace  with  their  competitors. 


For  a successful  promotion-from-within 
policy,  management  must  maintain  a file  of 
employee  skills  and  must  advertise  upcoming 
vacancies  within  the  cooperative.  This  assures 
each  employee  the  opportunity  to  apply  for 
the  vacancy  on  the  basis  of  his  qualifications. 

The  file  of  employee  skills,  education,  and 
work  experience  must  be  current  if  it  is  to  be  a 
useful  tool  for  filling  vacancies  from  within  the 
staff. 

Suggestions  from  Present  Employees 

For  many  years,  small  enterprises  recruited 
for  vacancies  by  using  names  suggested  by 
current  employees.  During  the  tight  labor 
market  before  and  during  World  War  II,  this 
practice  became  common  in  larger  firms. 

By  1941,  about  half  of  all  the  nation’s 
business  and  industrial  firms  used  nominations 
by  their  employees  as  an  important  source  of 
new  applicants.  Some  companies  report  that 
from  50  to  90  percent  of  their  hiring  came 
from  such  internal  suggestions. 

Savings  and  other  advantages  of  encouraging 
existing  employees  to  suggest  names  for  re- 
cruiting are  obvious.  There  is  a danger,  of 
course,  that  this  procedure  produces  inbreeding 
and  the  formation  of  cliques  within  the  staff. 
This  can  be  especially  risky  in  a cooperative 
where  such  hiring  will  be  done  from  people  in 
the  community  who  may  already  be  members. 


Advertising  in  Newspapers 

Even  if  hiring  from  within  is  successfully 
practiced,  some  jobs  cannot  be  filled  by  such 
methods.  This  is  especially  true  for  low-paid, 
entry-level  jobs  and,  at  the  other  extreme, 
specialized  positions  requiring  a college  level 
education  and  professional  training. 

The  most  commonly  used  technique  for 
outside  recruiting  is  advertising  in  local  news- 
papers. 

Classified  help  wanted  ads  are  generally  used 
for  lower  paying  jobs  and  display  advertise- 
ments for  more  important  and  specialized 
positions.  A small  cooperative  with  an  oc- 
casional vacancy  places  a job-opening  advertise- 
ment only  when  a vacancy  occurs.  A larger 
cooperative  with  a continuing  recruiting  pro- 
gram probably  advertises  in  the  newspapers  on 
a regular  schedule,  with  display  advertising. 

Advertising  can  be  “open,”  giving  the  name 
and  address  of  the  cooperative,  or  “blind”  with 
a box  number.  The  open  ad  yields  more 
applicants  and  at  the  same  time  advertises  the 


cooperative’s  existence  in  the  community.  All 
applicants  should  be  acknowledged. 

If  the  cooperative  has  an  advertising  spe- 
cialist on  its  staff,  or  has  access  to  one,  it  will 
be  useful  to  seek  his  advice  on  the  wording  and 
placement  of  “help  wanted”  advertising.  Even 
in  today’s  labor  market,  getting  new  workers 
can  be  looked  upon  as  a sales  problem.  Often  a 
prospective  employer  has  to  sell  itself  to  job 
applicants  who  can  pick  and  choose  from  a 
number  of  job  offers. 

One  large  regional  cooperative  regularly 
advertises  for  new  employees  in  its  newsletter 
to  members,  directors,  and  employees.  The 
cooperative  reports  that  this  kind  of  recruiting 
strengthens  the  cooperative  image  and  pro- 
motes employee  stabiMty.  Many  of  their  best 
employees  are  those  recruited  from  their 
farmer  members. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  too  many  responses  to 
such  ads  come  from  employees  of  local  affili- 
ates, the  result  can  be  to  shuffle  several  men, 
create  several  openings,  and  cause  more  adver- 
tising-all to  fill  the  original  vacancy. 

Public  Employment  Offices 

For  many  jobs,  particularly  at  semi-skilled 
levels,  employers  turn  to  State  employment 
services.  These  have  offices  in  all  the  larger 
cities  and  branches  in  many  smaller  com- 
munities. They  can  be  an  especially  productive 
source  of  candidates  for  jobs,  since  all  workers 
drawing  unemployment  compensation  must 
register  as  seeking  employment. 

Prospective  employers  can  keep  unsuitable 
applicants  to  a minimum  by  being  specific  in 
listing  job  requirements.  Registering  with  the 
local  employment  office  usually  will  give  the 
cooperative  access  to  applicants  in  nearby 
communities.  This  is  particularly  useful  if  the 
job  opening  proves  hard  to  fill. 

A network  of  some  90  offices  across  the 
nation  specializes  in  recruiting  managerial,  pro- 
fessional, and  technical  personnel. 

Private  Employment  Agencies 

Private  employment  agencies  are  operated 
for  profit  and  charge  a fee-often  amounting  to 
the  first  month’s  pay.  Sometimes  the  employer 
pays  the  fee,  more  often  the  employee. 

A reliable  firm  locates  applicants  and  does 
the  initial  screening  if  the  cooperative  supplies 
sufficient  details  about  the  vacancy  it  wants  to 
fill. 

A considerable  proportion  of  the  people 
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using  the  commerical  job  agencies  are  already 
employed  and  use  the  agency  to  seek  out  a 
better  job.  The  chances  are,  then,  that  the 
cooperative  may  be  able  to  get  a better  grade 
employee  or  one  more  highly  skilled  by  regis- 
tering its  vacancy  with  a private  agency. 

In  the  past,  some  abuses  have  been  associ- 
ated with  some  private  agencies,  but  these  have 
largely  been  corrected.  Most  commercial-type 
agencies  operate  only  in  the  local  community 
and  may  not  be  able  to  cover  as  wide  a 
geographical  area  as  the  cooperative  may  wish. 

A relatively  new  development  is  mutual, 
non-profit  hiring  agencies  subsidized  by  a 
group  of  business  enterprises.  A cooperative 
with  extensive  needs  for  new  employees  over  a 
continuing  period  should  consider  this  pos- 
sibility. 

Local  School  Sources 

It  is  a common  failing  for  business  firms  to 
look  for  college  graduates,  when  many  jobs 
they  offer  could  be  filled  as  well  or  better  by 
recruits  from  high  schools,  trade  schools,  or 
private  business  schools. 

Managers  and  personnel  directors  of  co- 
operatives will  find  it  .helpful  to  get  acquainted 
with  local  school  officials  and  let  them  know 
of  the  cooperative’s  personnel  needs. 

This  is,  by  the  way,  an  excellent  method  for 
obtaining  part-time  help  and  giving  young 
people  an  early  taste  of  employment  with  a 
cooperative.  It  is  useful,  moreover,  to  recognize 
that  other  than  honor  roll  students  also  make 
good  workers. 

Another  excellent  source  of  part-time  and 
emergency  help  is  the  distributive  education 
programs  under  way  in  many  high  schools  and 
vocational  schools.  Often  young  men  in  these 
programs  need  part-time  employment  or  school 
release-time  employment.  Or  those  on  a two- 
year  training  program  for  skilled  jobs,  with  a 
part  of  this  program  consisting  of  two  or  three 
months  of  summertime  work,  may  be  available. 

These  programs  are  excellent  sources  of 
part-time  assistants  during  the  potential 
employee’s  training  period.  They  give  manage- 
ment a good  opportunity  to  observe  the 
employee’s  ability.  When  his  formal  training  is 
completed  he  is  already  well  oriented  and 
ready  to  go  to  work  at  full  production. 


Colleges  and  Universities 

Personnel  recruiting  from  the  nation’s  col- 
leges and  universities  has  become  a competi- 


tive, highly  sophisticated,  and  somewhat  ex- 
pensive activity. 

Many  larger  corporations  seeking  trained 
young  people  for  engineering,  scientific,  and 
administrative  careers  maintain  special  college- 
recruiting departments  to  enlist  the  most  prom- 
ising graduates.  Often  this  type  of  recruiting  is 
not  to  fill  a specific  job  but  to  assure  com- 
panies of  a continuing  inflow  of  future  tech- 
nicians, managers,  and  executives. 

On-campus  interviews,  accompanied  by  high 
starting  salaries,  a wide  variety  of  fringe  bene- 
fits, and  the  promise  of  management  develop- 
ment programs,  place  this  type  of  employee 
recruiting  beyond  the  reach  of  many  coopera- 
tives. 

Some  cooperatives  go  to  smaller,  less  prom- 
inent colleges— perhaps  one  in  the  same  part 
of  the  qtate  where  the  cooperative  is  located. 

It  could  be  a school  that  the 'manager  or  a 
director  of  the  cooperative  or  some  knowledge- 
able member  has  attended  or  is  connected 
with.  It  may  be  a college  that  takes  pride  in  a 
viewpoint  encouraging  understanding  of 
cooperative  endeavor. 

Some  cooperatives  work  through  a friendly 
faculty  member  aware  of  what  qualifications  in 
a young  person  are  important  to  the  coopera- 
tive and  what  employment  opportunities  the 
cooperative  has  to  offer. 

In  this  connection,  muiy  smaller  colleges 
and  universities  have  summer  work  programs  in 
agribusiness  for  potential  college  graduates. 
These  programs  usually  begin  in  the  junior  year 
and  end  in  the  senior  year.  If  the  student 
follows  the  college  course  recommendation  on 
work  experience  he  can  earn  college  credits.  It 
is  an  opportunity  for  pre-interviews  before 
actual  full-time  employment. 


Other  Cooperatives 

The  manpower  of  other  cooperatives  is  a 
potential  source  of  experienced  applicants  for 
vacancies.  This  is  not  to  suggest  personnel 
raiding,  but  to  point  out  that  changes  in 
services  offered  by  a particular  cooperative  or  a 
shift  in  its  internal  organization  may  result  in 
some  employees  becoming  surplus  or  preferring 
a new  start  in  some  other  enterprise. 

It  is  natural,  also,  to  expect  that  employees 
who  demonstrate  outstanding  ability  should  be 
interested  in  joining  an  enterprise  where  their 
skills  have  the  greatest  room  to  develop.  There 
are  instances,  too,  of  employees  who  did  not 
work  out  well  in  one  job  situation,  but  respond 
favorably  to  a different  environment. 
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Regional  Cooperative 

Many  regional  cooperatives  have  established 
employee  recruitment  and  screening  programs 
to  assist  their  local  cooperatives.  These  organi- 
zations have  better  access  to  the  larger  labor 
markets  and  sources  of  employees.  They  are 
acquainted  with  employees  in  their  local 
cooperatives  who  are  being  released  from  one 
cooperative  to  move  to  a higher  paid  position 
in  another. 

A major  midwest  regional,  for  example, 
provides  a complete  recruitment,  screening, 
and  placement  program  for  employees  of  its 
local  affiliates. 

Jobs  covered  range  from  maintenance  and 
janitorial  services  to  journeymen  level,  middle 
management,  and  management  positions.  The 
regional  is  in  contact  with  all  of  the  major 
sources  of  job  seekers  such  as  schools,  employ- 
ment services,  and  large  communities.  Training 
and  orientation  are  included  in  the  program. 

The  same  regional  maintains  complete  per- 
sonnel records  for  the  entire  organization,  in- 
cluding the  local  affiliates.  The  records  are  used 
to  locate  employees  with  advancement  poten- 
tial who  can  be  transferred  from  one  location 
to  another  to  make  the  best  use  of  their 
capabilities. 

Other  Business  Firms 

A manager  or  personnel  director  who  is  an 
active  member  of  one  or  more  civic  clubs  or  of 
farm  or  professional  organizations  has  oppor- 
tunities to  learn  of  employment  changes  in 
various  business  firms  in  the  community. 
Sometimes  these  offer  recruiting  opportunities 
for  the  cooperative. 

Also,  if  a cooperative  has  a favorable  com- 
munity image,  it  may  receive  a good  many 
inquiries  from  employees  of  competing  firms 
who  are  interested  in  making  a change. 

Professional  Societies  and  Trade  Associations 

Accountants,  engine  3rs,  librarians,  public  re- 
lations specialists,  and  other  professionals  often 
belong  to  national  associations.  These  frequent- 
ly have  local  chapters  in  the  larger  cities.  Some 
of  these  societies  publish  for  their  members 
periodicals  containing  a section  of  position 
wanted  and  help  wanted  ads. 

Many  professional  societies  also  maintain 
regular  placement  services  for  their  members. 
The  maintenance  of  professional  standards  by 
these  organizations  insures  the  qualifications  of 
referrals  obtained  from  them.  In  a few  of  the 


larger  cities,  the  staffs  of  professional  societies 
help  locate  candidates  for  vacancies.  Their 
offices  are  listed  in  the  telephone  directory . 

Similiarly,  there  are  trade  associations  for 
livestock  producers,  supermarkets,  rural  elec- 
tric systems,  and  a wide  variety  of  other 
agricultural,  commercial,  and  industrial  inter- 
ests, including  cooperatives.  These  generally 
provide  some  personnel  assistance,  including,  in 
a few  cases,  recruiting  and  placement. 

Labor  Unions 

Collective  bargaining  agreements  in  some 
lines  of  work  and  in  some  areas  constitute  an 
important  source  of  workers.  The  ability  of 
unions  and  their  members  to  locate  and  recruit 
employees  has  been  well  demonstrated.  This 
may  be  especially  helpful  in  small  towns  and 
rural  areas. 

Organized  labor  is  increasingly  involved  with 
recruiting  and  hiring,  as  well  as  with  other 
aspects  of  employment.  Managers  and  per- 
sonnel directors  of  cooperatives  need  to  be 
informed  about  aspects  of  labor  law  and  the 
practical  advantages  as  well  as  the  problems 
involved  in  collective  bargaining  and  manage- 
ment-union relations. 

Hiring  Those  With  Special  Difficulties 

There  are  identifiable  categories  of  individ- 
uals within  the  population  who  face  special 
difficulties  in  obtaining  employment. 

Minors^Child  labor  laws  and  minimum  wage 
laws,  devised  to  protect  the  very  young  against 
exploitation,  tend  to  discourage  the  hiring  of 
minors  under  any  circumstances.  Employers 
who  become  familiar  with  protective  labor  laws 
and  any  local  measures  find  many  oppor- 
tunities for  placing  young  people.  This  is 
especially  important  for  cooperatives  with  a 
special  stake  in  attracting  the  interest  of  a new 
generation  in  the  advantages  of  cooperative 
enterprise. 

The  Elderly.— Older  people  are  often  steadier 
and  more  reliable  than  younger  workers  and 
have  acquired  many  years  of  valuable  exper- 
ience. 1 

In  periods  when  labor  is  in  short  supply  and 
when  inflation  works  special  hardship  on 
people  depending  on  retirement  income,  it 
makes  sense  to  hire'  senior  citizens. 

Part-time  employment  and  positions  calling 
for  mature  judgment  rather  than  physical 
exertion  are  important  considerations  in  re- 
cruiting older  people. 

Handicapped  Persons.- Studies  of  produc- 
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tivity  consistently  report  that  absenteeism, 
accident  rates,  and  job  turnover  are  lower  for 
handicapped  workers  than  for  the  average. 

Placed  in  suitable  jobs,  persons  who  are 
crippled,  blind,  deaf,  mentally  retarded,  or 
otherwise  handicapped  demonstrate  a level  of 
productivity  equal  to  or  above  that  of  average 
workers. 

The  Veterans  Administration  (VA),  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20420jCan  provide  information  on 
handicapped  employables  who  have  received 
preliminary  skills  training  under  VA  programs. 
Employment  counselors  and  placement  of- 
ficials of  the  VA  can  help  develop  a constant 
source  of  stable  potential  employees. 

Non-veteran  handicapped  persons  can  be 
recruited  best  through  the  State-Federal  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Program  offices  in  various 
State  or  district  offices  located  in  larger  cities 
or  through  the  State  Industrial  Commission  in 
the  State  capital. 

Women.—Today,  it  should  not  be  necessary 
to  consider  women  as  a special  source  for  labor 
recruiting.  Nevertheless,  many  cooperatives  are 
located  in  rural  communities  where  hiring 
practices  lag  behind  the  actual  availability  and 
competence  of  women  to  hold  almost  any  kind 
of  job. 

More  and  more  women  are  finding  oppor- 
tunities in  supervisory  positions  and  in  staff 
departments. 

Many  women  who  held  jobs  before  marriage 
have  now  raised  their  children  and  are  again 
looking  for  employment  outside  the  home. 

Minorities.-  Persons  who  belong  to  certain 
minority  segments  of  the  population  in  terms 
of  religion,  race,  or  national  origin  face  em- 
ployment handicaps  in  some  localities,  despite 
laws  designed  to  establish  equal  opportunity. 

Cooperatives  have  a special  advantage  here, 
for  they  often  emphasize  in  their  basic  prin- 
ciples and  bylaws  a person’s  worth  without 
regard  to  these  prejudices. 

Even  so,  many  minority  individuals  are 
fearful  of  unfair  treatment  and  are  unaware  of 
the  opportunities  offered  by  cooperatives.  Co- 
operatives willing  to  make  the  effort  may  be 
able  to  fill  some  of  their  job  vacancies  from  a 
special  recruiting  effort  among  minority 
groups. 

“UnemployablesV-Until  recently,  many 
persons  who  dropped  out  of  school  or  who 
were  physically  or  mentally  handicapped  were 
regarded  as  unemployable. 

In  recent  years  a national  conscience, 
evidenced  in  both  government  and  private 
efforts  to  eradicate  poverty,  has  been  searching 
out  these  “unemployables”  and  training  them 


for  jobs.  Some  city-based  cooperatives  and  a 
few  in  rural  areas  are  participating  in  this 
program. 

One  example  of  the  stepped-up  concern  for 
the  unemployables  took  place  in  1969  when 
the  Cooperative  League  of  the  USA  signed  a 
contract  with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  to 
train  378  disadvantaged  persons  for  jobs  with 
various  cooperatives  over  a two-year  period. 

Some  of  the  occupations  that  trainees  re- 
ceived on-the-job  instructions  in  were:  Feed- 
mill  employee;  feed-truck  operator;  mill  hand, 
fertilizer,  and  blender;  propane  and  refined 
fuels  salesmen;  service  station  employee  and 
farm-equipment  mechanic;  tires,  battery,  and 
accessories  sales  and  serviceman;  farm-supply 
sales  and  service  technician;  farm  retail  field- 
man;  farm  chemical  sales  and  serviceman; 
farm-appliance  sales  and  serviceman;  and  book- 
keeper and  clerical  employee.  This  program  has 
since  been  extended. 

Interested  managers  or  personnel  directors 
should  inquire  at  the  office  of  the  Cooperative 
League  of  the  USA,  59  East  Van  Buren  St., 
Chicago,  111.  60605. 

Application  Form 

A carefully  designed  application  form  helps 
identify  qualified  applicants  and  weed  out 
unqualified  applicants.  It  saves  time  and  ex- 
pense in  interviewing  or  investigating  such 
applicants.  (A  number  of  sample  forms  useful 
as  guidelines  are  included  in  Appendix  B.) 

The  application  form  should,  when  filled 
out,  furnish  enough  information  to  reveal  an 
applicant’s  ability  to  do  a particular  job  with  a 
minumum  of  training  as  well  as  to  adapt  to  the 
working  situation  and  become  part  of  the 
cooperative’s  team.  Information  unrelated  to 
preliminary  selection  can  be  obtained  at  the 
time  of  interview  or  later. 

The  information  on  a completed  application 
form  should  include  at  least  the  following: 
Name,  address,  telephone  number,  age,  sex, 
education,  marital  status,  military  status,  pre- 
vious employment  or  experience,  any  physical 
impairment  or  health  problem,  social  security 
number,  and  references.  Union  membership, 
for  jobs  requiring  such  membership,  also 
should  be  mentioned  in  the  form. 

The  form  should  be  brief,  easy  to  read  and 
understand,  and  provide  ample  space  for  writ- 
ing in  the  data  requested. 

The  applicant,  himself,  should  fill  in  the 
form.  The  importance  of  filling  out  the  appli- 
cation completely  should  be  emphasized.  This 
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is  imperative  to  permit  and  insure  adequate 
follow-up  in  checking  out  the  applicants  re- 
cord. Neatness,  handwriting,  clarity,  and  con- 
ciseness may  indicate  fitness  for  certain  types 
of  work,  especially  office  jobs.  (See  Appendix 
B for  several  sample  forms  useful  as  guidelines.) 

Distortions,  falsification,  and  errors  can  be 
reduced  if  the  applicant  knows  that  the  in- 
formation he  puts  on  the  card  will  be  checked. 


Checking  Past  Employment 
and  References 


The  applicant’s  work  record  and  personal 
references  indicated  on  the  card  should  be 
checked  by  telephone  or  letter  of  inquiry. 
Telephoning  is  acceptable  and  speedier  than  a 
letter.  In  hiring  supervisory  personnel  it  may  be 
worthwhile  to  check  one  or  more  references  in 
person  to  gain  opinions  not  likely  to  be 
expressed  by  telephone  or  mail. 

(Form  6 in  Appendix  B lists  useful  questions 
for  a personal  or  telephone  check.  Form  14  is 
a mail  form  used  by  a number  of  cooperatives 
in  checking  applicant  references.  These  forms 
can  be  used  as  guidelines  in  designing  forms  to 
fit  your  specific  needs.) 

Former  employers  should  be  asked  specifi- 
cally about  the  applicant’s  length  of  employ- 
ment, work  performance,  attitude,  safety  re- 
cord, absenteeism,  ability  to  work  harmoni- 
ously with  others,  reasons  for  separation,  and 
any  other  information  that  would  help  in 
determining  qualifications  for  the  specific  va- 
cancy. 

A former  employer  usually  does  not  wish  to 
spoil  an  ex-employee’s  chances  for  another  job 
and  therefore  may  avoid  mentioning  unfavor- 
able aspects  of  the  work  record. 

Usually  references  are  personal  friends  of  the 
applicant.  An  inquiry  merely  asking  for  an 
opinion  as  to  the  applicant’s  ability  to  perform 
the  job  or  about  his  character  brings  an 
uninformative  reply.  However,  if  specific  ques- 
tions are  asked,  the  reference,  even  though  a 
personal  friend,  usually  hesitates  to  give  an 
answer  contrary  to  fact.  If  references  include 
community  residents  who  are  known  to  be 
responsible,  this  gives  a measure  of  assurance  in 
hiring. 

The  person  doing  the  hiring  should  p 
attention  to  what  is  not  said  by  former 
employers  and  references  as  well  as  to  what  is 
said.  Checking  the  applicant’s  school  record 
can  sometimes  be  useful. 
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Interviewing 

Interviewing  is  one  of  the  most  important 
phases  of  the  selection  process— but  can  be 
mishandled.  The  interview  generates  informa- 
tion not  available  from  such  other  sources  as 
the  application  form,  replies  from  reference 
inquiries,  and  tests. 

Interviews  will  have  greatest  value  if  they  are 
standardized,  conducted  by  a trained  inter- 
viewer, objective,  and  planned  in  advance,  and 
if  the  results  are  evaluated  before  hiring. 

Sample  interview  records  are  included  in 
Appendix  B.  They  can  serve  as  guidelines  in 
conducting  the  interview,  in  recording  the 
results,  answers  and  evaluation  of  the  answers, 
interviewer  impressions,  judgment,  and  evalua- 
tion of  the  applicant. 

Planning  the  Interview 

The  interview  should  have  a purpose,  and 
cover  points  of  information  determined  well  in 
advance.  This  enables  the  interviewer  to  con- 
sider the  applicant’s  answers,  rather  than  being 
diverted  by  formulating  questions. 

General  areas  to  be  covered  may  be  provided 
by  an  interview  rating  form  setting  forth  the 
main  points  for  consideration  and  providing 
space  for  evaluating  findings. 

In  addition,  the  well-planned  interview  will 
include  advance  determination  of  specific  leads 
to  be  explored  with  each  applicant.  Leads  may 
be  based  on  the  information  contained  in  the 
application  form,  scores  from  any  tests  given 
prior  to  the  interview,  and  responses  to  refer- 
ence inquiries. 

The  following  paragraphs  list  some  of  the 
characteristics  and  items  of  information  which 
may  be  developed  in  the  personal  interview, 
depending  on  the  nature  of  the  position  being 
filled. 

It  is  helpful  to  group  the  items  of  informa- 
tion desired  under  three  headings  (insofar  as 
applicable): 

1.  Technical  qualifications. 

2.  Managerial  qualifications. 

3.  Personal  characteristics. 

1.  Technical  Qualifications 

—Verify  the  experience  shown  on  the 
candidate’s  application  is  actually 
germane  to  the  target  job. 

—Measure  the  extent  of  candidate’s 
knowledge  and  sophistication  in  related 
fields. 

—Judge  whether  he’s  primarily  a techni- 
cal expert  or  a manager. 
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—Ascertain  extent  to  which  his  back- 
ground and  experience  are  actually 
pertinent  to  target  job. 

“Evaluate  his  relative  strength  and  ex- 
pertise in  relation  tq  target  job  criteria. 
—Review  the  quality  of  his  performance. 

2.  Managerial  qualifications 

—Does  he  have  basic  management  skills — 
can  he  supervise  a group,  delegate, 
review,  and  the  like? 

—Can  he  effectively  supervise  a large 
group? 

-How  effective  is  he  under  deadline 
pressures? 

—What  kind  of  “volume”  producer  is  he? 
-How  cognizant  and  capable  is  he  in 
“administrative”  matters— budget, 

personnel,  planning,  and  the  like? 

—How  would  he  do  in  managing  a new 
organization;  or  a dispersed  organiza- 
tion? 

-Could  he  “shake  up”  an  organization; 

get  a program  moving,  and  the  like? 
—How  well  does  he  plan  for  the  future? 

3.  Personal  Characteristics 
Interpersonal  liaison 

—How  effective  would  he  be  in  contacts 
with  Congress,  industry,  academic 
groups,  professional  societies,  top-level 
management,  and  the  like? 

—How  effective  is  he  in  advancing  his 
views  (selling  a program)— hard  sell  or 
soft  sell,  as  required. 

—How  well  can  he  hold  up  under  pressure 
in  controversial  setting? 

—How  well  does  he  think  on  his  feet? 

—Can  he  advance  his  position  tactfully 
(without  offending)? 

“How  well  does  he  speak  (large  grc  *p  or 
conference  table,  as  required)? 

—How  well  does  he  write? 

Personal  and  Professional  Stature 
—How  well  respected  is  he  technically,  or 
personally? 

—Is  he  internationally  (or  nationally) 
known? 

—Is  he  considered  authoritative  by  peers? 
—Does  he  have  the  status  symbols  (publi- 
cations, patents,  memberships,  awards, 
special  licenses,  and  the  %e)  that  are 
important? 

Personality  Traits 

—How  well  does  he  get  along  with  peers, 
supervisors,  subordinates? 

—How  innovative  and  creative  is  he? 

- How  about  energy,  vitality,  and  drive? 

—Is  he  basically  an  introvert  or  extrovert? 


Work  Habits 

—Is  he  neat,  orderly,  able  to  organize  his 
work? 

—Is  his  personal  grooming  acceptable  in 
the  job  for  which  interviewed? 

—Is  he  dependable-  does  he  get  to  work 
on  time? 

Conducting  the  Interview 

The  suggestions  below  are  offered  for  con- 
sideration when  conducting  an  interview. 

1.  The  room  used  for  the  interview  should 
provide  privacy  and  convenience . Consider 
such  arrangements  as  the  following: 

—Place  a comfortable  chair  for  applicant 
next  to  the  interviewer’s  desk. 

—Provide  good  lighting.  Avoid  having  bright 
lighting  behind  the  interviewer  as  this  makes  it 
difficult  for  the  applicant  to  look  at  him. 

—Have  an  uncluttered  desk.  The  desk  top 
should  be  clean  and  free  of  distracting  papers 
or  books. 

—Place  an  ash  tray  within  reach. 

2.  Set  a definite  time  for  the  interview. 
Keep  that  appointed  time  without  requiring 
the  applicant  to  wait. 

Both  the  interviewer’s  time  and  the  appli- 
cant’s times  are  valuable.  Plan  the  interview  so 
as  not  to  waste  it.  Use  adequate  time  to  gain  a 
good  impression  of  the  applicant’s  ability— 
perhaps  15  minutes  to  an  hour,  depending 
upon  the  importance  of  the  job  to  be  filled — 
but  do  not  prolong  the  interview  needlessly. 

Some  screening  of  applicants  before  the 
interview  also  can  save  time.  High  school 
counsellors  in  small  communities  are  usually 
willing,  for  a small  fee,  to  provide  appropriate 
vocational  or  aptitude  tests  to  assist  in  proper 
job  placement.  Local  employment  agencies  will 
also  provide  this  service.  A number  of  regional 
cooperatives  provide  this  service  in  the  field. 

3.  A courteous  and  friendly  attitude  by  the 
interviewer  gives  the  applicant  a good  first 
impression  of  the  cooperative. 

—Put  the  applicant  at  ease— he  is  nervous 
enough  already. 

—Avoid  trying  to  impress  the  applicant  by 
talking  down  to  him. 

—Use  vocabulary  to  fit  the  job  under  discus- 
sion. 

—Treat  the  applicant  with  respect  and 
courtesy— he  has  something  to  sell  and  the 
cooperative  is  in  the  market  to  buy. 

—Keep  the  interview  friendly.  Make  the 
applicant  feel  he  has  been  treated  fairly. 


4.  Keep  the  conversation  informal. 

" Find  a topic  (sports,  personal,  civic  activi- 
ties, and  the  like)  in  which  the  applicant  is 
interested. 

Appear  unhurried  even  though  others  are 
waiting.  Remember,  the  applicant  is  there  by 
invitation. 

—Lead  into  specific  questions  designed  to 
determine  the  applicant’s  qualifications  as  he 
becomes  less  tense.  Methods  and  questions  will 
vary  according  to  the  type  of  job  under 
consideration,  but  they  should  be  well  planned 
prior  to  the  interview. 

-Let  the  applicant  talk.  Don’t  hurry  him, 
interrupt  him,  or  put  words  in  his  mouth. 

—Avoid  cross-examining  the  applicant. 

--Be  sensitive  to  his  attitudes. 

—Express  interest  in,  but  not  approval  or 
disapproval  of,  applicant’s  ideas. 

—Explain  the  cooperative’s  objectives, 
employee  policies,  and  advantages  of  working 
for  the  organization  but  don’t  oversell  the  job. 

—Base  your  opinion  of  the  applicant’s  quali- 
fications, characteristics,  and  personality  traits 
on  what  the  interview  reveals.  How  will  the 
applicant  affect  employee  morale  and  fit  into 
the  cooperative? 


Ending  the  Interview 

Normally,  employers  find  it  is  not  wise  to 
make  a commitment  on  hiring  the  first  appli- 
cant; others  w>  be  interviewed  may  be  better. 
After  all  points  are  covered,  thank  the  appli- 
cant for  coming  in,  and  advise  him  he  will  be 
informed  after  all  interviews  have  been  com- 
pleted. 


Interviewer’s  Appraisal 

Before  the  next  applicant  comes  in,  im- 
mediately make  notes  on  the  applicant  just 
interviewed*  Notes  ought  to  be  sufficiently 
comprehensive  to  give  a full  picture  of  the 
applicant.  Don’t  trust  to  memory. 

It  is  good  policy  in  filling  the  most  import- 
ant positions  to  have  at  least  one  other  person 
interview  the  applicant.  This  could  well  be  the 
immediate  supervisor  for  the  employee  who 
will  fill  the  vacancy. 

Information  obtained  during  interview 
should  be  kept  confidential. 


Using  Tests 


After  checking  past  employment  and  refer- 
ences, and  either  before  or  after  interviewing 
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the  applicant,  it  may  be  wise  to  have  him 
tested  for  aptitudes  and  learning  ability. 

Aptitudes  indicate  the  types  of  work  to 
which  a person  is  temperamentally  fitted,  as 
well  as  his  preference  and  interest.  An  appli- 
cant may  have  had  training  in  bookkeeping  or 
billing  machine  operation,  but  if  tests  reveal 
little  aptitude  for  this  type  of  work,  the 
chances  are  remote  that  the  person  will  be  a 
good  bookkeeper,  even  with  additional  train- 
ing. 

Learning  ability  is  an  indication  of  how  far  a 
person  can  go  before  the  job  becomes  too 
difficult.  It  is  also  an  indication  of  a person’s 
ability  to  learn  work  other  than  that  for  which 
the  application  is  made. 

In  most  instances  applicants  with  a high 
degree  of  aptitude  and  learning  ability  make 
more  satisfactory  employees  and  require  much 
less  training  in  their  jobs. 

Tests  are  more  effective  in  predicting  failures 
than  in  predicting  success.  They  should  be  used 
as  an  additional  tool  for  selection  and  not  as  a 
substitute. 

Testing  is  a highly  technical  process.  Few 
cooperative  managers  are  adequately  trained  or 
equipped  to  administer  or  evaluate  tests  prop- 
erly. The  firm  should  use  a professional 
counselor  to  administer  and  interpret  the  de- 
sired tests.  A danger  of  tests  in  the  wrong 
hands  lies  in  using  them  as  the  sole  criterion, 
misinterpreting  them  and  thereby  destroying 
the  image  the  applicant  has  of  the  firm,  or 
misdirecting  or  misguiding  him. 

In  the  use  of  tests  the  following  principles 
should  be  adhered  to: 


—The  test  used  should  be  specifically  de- 
signed to  reflect  the  characteristic  to  be  ex- 
plored. 

—The  test  should  be  recognized  as  valid  only 
for  the  purpose  intended. 

—A  reliable  test  is  one  that  shows  consis- 
tency in  its  results,  but  perfect  reliability 
should  not  be  expected. 

—Applicants  will  respond  better  to  testing  if 
they  see  some  relevance  to  the  job. 

—The  test  should  be  of  reasonable  difficulty 
in  relation  to  the  candidates  who  will  be  tested, 
to  avoid  bunching  at  the  top  or  bottom  of  the 
scale. 

—The  test  should  be  easy  to  administer  and 
objective  so  as  not  to  depend  on  the  opinions 
of  the  person  administering  the  test. 

—The  test  should  carry  a weight  of  40  to  50 
percent  in  making  a selection,  leaving  the  rest 
to  past  experience  and  education  of  the  appli- 
cant and  to  the  judgment  of  the  interviewer. 
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The  following  are  frequently  used  tests 
considered  suitable  for  various  types  of  cooper- 
atives : 

—Learning  ability  or  mental  alertness  tests— 
used  to  determine  applicants’  ability  to  develop 
and  progress  in  the  organization. 

—Manual  dexterity  tests— used  to  determine 
applicants’  aptitude  for  operations  where  the 
use  of  hands  is  of  prime  importance. 

—Clerical  tests— used  to  determine  appli- 
cants’ aptitude  for  clerical  or  office  work. 

—Trade  tests— used  to  determine  applicants’ 
knowledge  of  a particular  trade. 

Testing  job  applicants  is  complicated  and 
can  be  expensive.  Managers  of  smaller  coopera- 
tives may  find  it  helpful  to  consult  with 
personnel  people  in  large  enterprises  or  with 
someone  in  a nearby  college  who  teaches 
business  administration  before  undertaking  a 
testing  program  for  the  first  time. 

information  about  the  purchase  of  tests  for 
personnel  hiring  and  placement  can  be  ob- 
tained from  advertisements  in  management  and 
personnel  publications  or  from  the  following 
sources: 

—American  Management  Association,  1515 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10036. 

—American  Personnel  and  Guidance  Associa- 
tion, 1605  New  Hampshire  Avenue,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.  C.  20009. 


—American  Society  for  Personnel  Adminis- 
tration, Kellogg  Center,  East  Lansing,  Mich. 
48823. 

—Society  for  Personnel  Administration, 
5506  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20015. 

Selecting  and  Hiring 

After  all  interviews  for  a vacancy  have  been 
completed,  the  information  obtained  on  each 
applicant  must  be  interpreted,  evaluated,  and 
weighed. 

Better  selection  may  be  obtained  by  having 
the  department  head  or  key  personnel  review 
the  findings  of  the  interviewer  and  offer 
opinions  as  to  the  best  qualified  applicant, 
rather  than  basing  the  final  selection  on  the 
judgment  of  the  interviewer  alone. 

The  applicant  finally  selected  should  be 
informed  promptly.  Some  enterprises  require 
the  successful  applicant  to  take  a physical 
examination  before  hiring  him.  In  some  in- 
stances hiring  is  contingent  upon  the  applicant 
passing  a physical  examination. 

After  the  new  employee  has  reported  for 
duty,  a letter  should  be  sent  to  other  appli- 
cants, notifying  them  that  the  job  has  been 
filled,  expressing  appreciation  for  their  interest, 
and  telling  them  they  will  be  considered  for 
future  job  openings. 


Training  and  Developing 


Training  and  developing  employees  involves 
both  formal  and  informal  processes.  To  be 
effective,  both  must  be  the  result  of  planned 
conscious  effort.  Both  must  be  continuing 
processes.  Usually  both  go  on  simultaneously. 

Ideally,  a formal  training  program  contains 


most  or  all  of  the  following  elements:  Orienta- 
tion, on-the-job  training,  group  training,  and 
often  outside  training.  Informal  training  in- 
cludes providing  information  on  co-ops,  the 
day-to-day  supervision  provided,  and  the 
periodic  performance  evaluation. 


Orientation 

As  soon  as  the  new  employee  has  been 
accepted,  he  must  be  introduced  to  his  job, 
working  environment,  and  fellow  employees. 
This  introduction  or  orientation  process  affects 
how  well  the  new  employee  adjusts  to  the  job 
and  ultimately  how  successful  his  tenure  with 
the  cooperative  will  be. 

Purpose 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  cooperative,  the 
orientation  should : 

-Provide  information  the  employee  must 
have  to  perform  his  job  well. 

—Answer  questions  to  save  time  and  trouble 
for  the  supervisor  and  fellow  employees  later 
on. 

—prevent  or  reduce  the  chance  of  grievances. 

—Reduce  turnover  of  employees. 

From  the  employee’s  standpoint,  the  orien- 
tation should: 

—Create  a favorable  but  realistic  impression 
of  the  cooperative  and  of  the  job. 

—Establish  a sense  of  belonging. 

—Give  the  employee  the  sense  of  assurance 
he  can  cope  with  the  work  and  move  ahead  as 
he  gains  experience  and  develops  skills. 

Content 

The  new  employee  generally  wants  to  learn 
and  is  pleased  with  obtaining  the  job,  but  on 
the  first  day  he  may  be  filled  with  fears  and 
misgivings.  The  person  with  the  responsibility 
for  the  orientation  should  do  it  in  a friendly 
and  welcoming  manner. 

This  orientation  includes: 

—Introducing  the  new  employee  to  other 
employees  and,  where  circumstances  warrant, 
to  directors  of  the  cooperative. 

—Reviewing  the  program  and  objectives  of 
the  cooperative,  its  reason  for  being  in  busi- 
ness, its  special  nature  as  an  economic  institu- 
tion, and  the  importance  of  each  employee  in 
developing  and  maintaining  good  member  and 
public  relations. 

—Describing  the  organizational  structure- 
how  and  where  the  new  employee  fits  into  the 
pattern. 

—Explaining  lines  of  supervision  and  com- 
munication-up, down,  and  across. 

—Reviewing  policies  of  the  organization, 
with  particular  reference  to  hours  of  work, 
regular  and  overtime  pay,  vacation  and  sick 
leave,  and  employee  welfare  benefits.  Also, 
Q luring  the  orientation  period  the  new 


employee  may  be  given  a set  of  selected 
written  policies  of  the  cooperative  to  acquaint 
himself  with  approved  practices. 

Procedure 

In  enterprises  where  the  staff  is  limited  to  a 
dozen  or  so  people,  the  manager  often  con- 
ducts the  orientation  himself.  In  larger  organi- 
zations, the  induction  process  may  more  rea- 
sonably be  handled  by  the  personnel  director 
or  the  new  employee’s  supervisor. 

A large  midwestem  federated  cooperative, 
with  close  to  500  member  cooperatives,  has  a 
manual  outlining  the  orientation  process  for 
managers  and  personnel  people  to  use.  The 
book,  titled— Growth  Depends  upon  People— 
includes  tips  on  recruiting  and  interviewing  as 
well  as  training  guidelines. 

Orientation  is  divided  into  two  parts  in 
many  cooperatives.  A first-day  period  is  set 
aside  for  explanations  of  organization,  pro- 
cedures, and  employee  benefits  by  the  person- 
nel director  or  some  other  designated  staff 
person  especially  trained  for  such  induction 
sessions.  Then  the  employee’s  supervisor  takes 
over  for  introduction  to  the  work  situation  and 
to  fellow  employees. 

A follow-up  interview  should  be  held  several 
weeks  later  to  take  care  of  unanswered  ques- 
tions, evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  first-day 
orientation,  and  determine  if  the  employee  has 
been  properly  placed.  A recent  study  of  em- 
ployee turnover  found  that  21  percent  of  those 
recently  resigned  persons  interviewed  said  they 
felt  they  had  not  been  properly  placed. 

Many  cooperatives  give  new  employees  a 
handbook,  or  leaflets,  to  explain  the  nature  of 
the  cooperative  firm,  the  cooperative’s  objec- 
tives and  structure,  and  such  job-related  infor- 
mation as  pay  scale,  employee  benefits,  griev- 
ance procedure,  and  training  programs. 

The  personnel  director  of  one  large  coopera- 
tive that  gives  each  new  employee  a handbook 
makes  this  comment  about  their  use: 

“The  value  of  such  a handbook  to  an 
employee  lies  in  its  use  as  a reference  on 
company  policies,  objectives,  or  structure.  Its 
issuance  should  be  accompanied  by  a complete 
discussion  of  everything  it  contains,  allowing 
the  employee  opportunity  to  ask  questions 
about  matters  that  are  not  clear  on  reading  the 
publication.” 

Avoid  burdening  the  new  employee  with 
more  printed  material  than  he  will  read.  It  is 
better  to  issue  additional  information  a little  at 
a time  at  subsequent  staff  meetings,  in  an 
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employee  newsletter,  or  as  special  office  or 
plant  memoranda. 

On-the-job  Training 

In  small  business  enterprises,  initial  training 
for  new  employees  may  vary  from  a few  hours 
to  several  days,  depending  upon  the  experience 
of  che  employee  and  the  complexity  of  the 
work.  The  manager  himself  may  supervise  the 
on-the-job  training  period. 

This  starts  with  what  the  new  employee 
already  knows  and  ends  with  the  new  em- 
ployee mastering  the  job  requirements. 

The  supervisor,  or  a senior  employee  who 
has  learned  teaching  techniques,  usually  con- 
ducts the  on-the-job  training  in  larger  coopera- 
tives. 

These  are  the  advantages  of  on-the-job 
training  over  formal  training  school  techniques: 

—It  is  more  economical. 

—It  permits  production  to  go  on  during  the 
learning  period. 

—It  is  more  realistic  because  the  new  em- 
ployee is  adapting  himself  to  the  actual  work 
situation  and  will  not  have  to  make  the  transfer 
from  classroom  to  job. 

To  prepare  induction  training,  supervisors 
have  found  it  helpful  first  to  break  the  job 
down^into  its  various  steps.  They  do  this  in 
writing  after  actually  performing  each  task. 

On-the-job  training  can  be  broken  down  into 
these  steps: 

—Trainer  shows,  explains,  and  does  the  task 
while  employee  watches. 

—Employee  tries  under  guidance  of  trainer 
and  explains  performance  of  each  step. 

-Employee  repeats  until  able  to  perform  the 
work  without  error. 

—Employee  is  put  on  his  own  with  gradual 
reduction  in  supervision. 

The  trainer  should  not  only  explain  how  a 
task  is  accomplished,  he  should  also  explain 
why  the  task  must  be  performed  in  a certain 
way.  If  this  is  not  done  the  employee  may  be 
tempted  to  take  short  cuts  or  otherwise  change 
procedure  in  a way  that  will  be  detrimental  to 
the  job,  the  product,  or  the  employee’s  pro- 
gress. 

Another  point  to  stress,  particularly  with 
trainees  who  will  be  meeting  patrons  and  the 
public,  is  that  cooperatives  exist  to  serve  the 
patron.  Adequate  performance  of  the  mechani- 
cal details  of  the  job  is  necessary,  but  not 
sufficient  in  a cooperative. 

This  form  of  training  places  the  worker 
directly  on  the  job  and,  by  instruction  and  the 
supervised  use  of  tools,  equipment,  and  mater- 


ials, the  employee  is  trained  for  his  specific  job 
assignment. 

Too  often,  after  going  through  the  orienta- 
tion process,  the  new  employee  is  given  a work 
assignment  with  little  instruction  and  super- 
vision. He  is  put  on  his  own  to  see  what  he  can 
do.  As  many  workers  fail  in  their  jobs  because 
of  improper  training  methods  as  because  of  an 
inability  to  learn. 

A supervisor  should  have  the  ability  to  do 
the  job  himself  before  he  undertakes  the 
training  of  new  employees.  He  must  know  the 
methods  and  procedures  and  how  they  are 
used. 

The  training  process  should  be  conducted  in 
a friendly  and  congenial  manner.  When  a 
worker  faces  an  unfamiliar  task  for  the  first 
time,  he  is  likely  to  be  worried.  To  erase  these 
fears  the  supervisor  should  put  the  worker  at 
ease.  The  job  is  easy  for  the  trainer  because  he 
knows  how  to  do  it,  but  he  should  make  the 
worker  feel  that  in  a short  time  he  can  do  the 
job  as  well  as  the  trainer. 

On-the-job  training  also  can  be  used  for  new 
tasks,  new  techniques,  or  new  equipment  to  be 
introduced  for  existing  employees. 


Group  Training 

Individual  on-the-job  training  can  be  supple- 
mented to  advantage  with  group  training 
presented  in  the  form  of  films,  talks  by 
specialists,  discussions,  conferences,  or  role 
playing. 

Group  sessions  are  especially  applicable  for 
job  relations  training  when  the  purpose  is  to 
promote  better  relationships  among  employees, 
between  the  employee  and  his  supervisor, 
between  the  employee  and  the  cooperative, 
and  particularly  between  the  employee  and  the 
cooperative  patron. 

Group  training  also  can  be  used  to  teach  new 
methods  to  several  employees  at  a time,  or  give 
employees  additional  knowledge  that  helps 
prepare  them  for  promotions  and  transfers  to 
other  types  of  work. 

Development  of  staff  members  can  be  en- 
couraged by  carefully  prepared  presentations 
on  supervisory  techniques,  public  relations, 
information  about  cooperatives,  effective  com- 
munication, safety  practices,  practical  eco- 
nomics, and  many  other  subjects. 

Literally  hundreds  of  films  for  training 
purposes  are  available  for  loan,  rental,  or 
purchase.  A catalog  of  U.S.  Government 
training  films  is  available  from  United  World 
Films,  Inc.,  1445  Park  Avenue,  New  York, 
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N.Y.  10029.  Large  corporations  make  their 
own  training  films  and  usually  lend  them 
without  charge. 

Factory  representatives  generally  are  avail- 
able to  present  information  on  products 
handled  by  the  cooperative.  Manufacturers 
often  provide  instructors  to  demonstrate  how 
to  use  and  maintain  their  office  equipment  and 
plant  machinery. 

Many  land  grant  universities  supply  instruc- 
tors to  visit  nearby  cooperatives  to  give  talks  or 
demonstrations  on  subjects  useful  in  employee 
training  and  development. 

Many  large  regional  cooperatives  have  a 
complete  training  library  and  listing  of  training 
aids.  These  are  available  for  use  by  local 
managers  and  supervisors  in  employee  on-the- 
job  training  programs. 

To  assure  attendance  and  hold  employee 
goodwill,  training  sessions  can  be  held  during 
work  hours.  If  training  is  given  outside  of  work 
hours,  compensation  may  be  required. 


Programmed  Instruction 
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Programmed  instruction  has  been  defined  as 
a technique  for  which  a progiam  (usually 
written)  takes  the  olace  of  a tutor  for  the 
student.  The  program  leads  the  student 
through  a set  of  statements  and  questions 
(specified  behaviors)  designed  and  ordered  to 
make  it  more  probable  that  he  will  behave 
(respond)  in  a given  desired  way  in  the  future. 

Programmed  instruction  is  an  example  of 
what  is  called  the  systems  approach  to  training. 

This  is  because  it  requires  the  writer  (of  the 
program)  to  go  through  the  steps  of  a system 
to  develop  the  program.  A program  is  charac- 
terized by  thorough  planning  and  structuring 
of  material,  as  follows: 

1.  An  ordered  sequence  of  stimulus  items, 
or  statements 

2.  to  each  of  which  a student  responds  in 
some  specified  way— 

3.  his  responses  being  reinforced  by  im- 
mediate knowledge  of  results 

4.  so  that  he  moves  by  small  steps 

5.  from  what  he  knows,  by  a process  of 
successively  closer  approximation,  to- 

' ward  what  he  is  supposed  to  learn  from 
the  program. 

Programmed  instruction  is  used  in  a wide 
variety  of  subject  matter  fields,  from  technical 
to  liberal  arts.  It  is  often  used  in  corres- 
pondence study  courses.  It  has  a special  ad- 
vantage in  that  the  student  may  take  the 
training  without  needing  to  be  in  a classroom 
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or  working  situation.  The  student  need  not 
turn  in  or  mail  in  his  work  for  review  and 
grading.  The  feedback  supplied  by  the  program 
gives  the  student  knowledge  of  his  progress  and 
does  it  instantly. 

Programmed  instruction  may  be  carried  on 
with  the  aid  of  a teaching  machine  or  other 
training  aid.  However,  often  the  program  is 
printed  in  book  or  pamphlet  form,  giving  great 
flexibility  in  its  use. 

At  least  100  of  the  largest  American  cor- 
porations use  programmed  instructions.  These 
companies  maintain  staffs  ranging  in  size  from 
2 to  50  persons  working  specifically  on  pro- 
grammed instruction.  Subject  matter  covered 
includes  such  occupations  as  plant  operations 
and  maintenance,  selling,  engineering,  com- 
puter programming,  and  communication  skills. 

The  Federal  government  uses  programmed 
instruction  widely  in  its  training  programs. 

Cooperatives  interested  in  using  programmed 
instruction  may  find  suitable  programs  avail- 
able from  correspondence  schools  or  book- 
stores. If  suitable  programs  are  not  available 
from  those  sources  it  may  be  necessary  for  the 
cooperative  to  develop  its  own.  One  source  of 
assistance  would  be  the  State  university. 
Another  source  would  be  a private  educational 
consultant. 


Outside  Training 

Many  firms  supplement  their  own  training 
efforts  with  conferences,  seminars,  or  class- 
room instruction  at  public  schools,  business 
college,  university,  or  industry  institute. 

Some  cooperatives  pay  for  such  corres- 
pondence courses  as  accounting  and  business 
English.  Cooperatives  may  find  the  expense  a 
good  investment  in  grooming  employees  with 
the  potential  to  move  into  higher  positions  on 
the  staff. 

Many  cooperative  employees  gain  outside 
training  at  professional  institutes,  technical 
training  conferences,  and  meetings  of  coopera- 
tive leaders.  A variety  of  organizations  offer 
such  training  opportunities  including  the  fol- 
lowing: 

—American  Institute  of  Cooperation, 
1129— 20th  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

—The  Cooperative  League  of  the  USA,  59 
East  Van  Buren  Street,  Chicago,  111.  60605. 

—National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Assoc- 
iation, 2000  Florida  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20009. 
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t —National  Telephone  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion, 1000  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

-Farmland  Industries,  3315  North  Oak 
Trafficway,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64116. 

— Agway  Inc.,  Box  1333,  Syracuse,  N Y 
13201. 

-Midland  Cooperatives,  739  Johnson  Street, 
N.E.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  55413. 

“Nationwide  Mutual  Insurance  Co.,  246 
North  High  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio  43216. 

—Cooperative  Institute  Association,  c/o 
Greenbelt  Consumer  Services,  8547  Piney 
Branch  Road,  Silver  Spring,  Md.  20901. 

“Farmers  Union  Central  Exchange,  Box 
“G”,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  55101. 

Learning  about  Co  ops 

Not  only  do  cooperatives  need  to  train  their 
employees  in  developing  skills  and  good  rela- 
tions with  those  around  them,  they  must  train 
them  in  cooperative  principles  and  practices. 

“Every  employee  a cooperative  ambassador” 
would  be  a good  motto  for  every  cooperative 
to  adopt.  As  cooperatives  grow  in  size  and 
expand  in  the  territory  they  serve,  the  mem- 
ber-owners become  farther  removed  from  the 
business  institution  that  they  own  and  that 
serves  them.  They  have  less  chance  to  see  and 
talk  with  the  manager  and  directors.  Communi- 
cation becomes  more  difficult. 

The  cooperative  business  activities  take  on 
complexities  often  beyond  the  members’ 
understanding.  Few  members  today  have  an 
opportunity  to  become  personally  involved  in 
cooperative  affairs  the  way  earlier  generations 
of  members  did. 

For  most  members  of  a large  cooperative, 
the  only  contact  is  with  the  clerk  at  the 
counter,  the  truck  driver,  the  cashier,  or  the 
switchboard  operator.  To  the  average  member 
these  are  the  voices  of  the  cooperative.  If  these 
employees  do  not  understand  the  organiza- 
tion’s objectives,  structure,  background,  and 
operations,  how  can  they  possibly  answer 
members’  questions  or  contribute  to  members’ 
appreciation  of  their  cooperative? 

Each  employee  needs  to  feel  that  projecting 
a favorable  cooperative  image  is  his  personal 
responsibility.  He  needs  to  be  imbued  with  the 
idea  that  the  more  successful  his  cooperative  is, 
the  better  chance  he  has  for  a promotion 
within  his  own  cooperative  or  for  a better  job 
in  some  other  cooperative. 

The  average  employee  wants  information 
about  the  firm  he  works  for.  To  be  able  to  brag 
about  his  job  and  the  firm  he  works  for,  to  be 


able  to  answer  questions  about  the  cooperative, 
strengthens  his  self-esteem  and  makes  him  feel 
a part  of  the  team. 

Most  cooperatives  include  some  institutional 
material  in  the  orientation  process  for  new 
employees.  Excellent  examples  of  handbooks, 
slides,  movies,  leaflets,  posters,  and  talks  can  be 
obtained  from  such  sources  as  the  following: 
—A  number  of  cooperatives  publish  a fact 
book  about  the  cooperative  as  a training 
manual  for  employees. 

—National  associations  of  cooperatives  (the 
Cooperative  League  of  the  USA,  for  example, 
has  issued  a film,  What  is  a Co-op). 

— U.S.  Government  agencies  (Extension 
Service  in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
for  example,  has  a County  Agent’s  Manual  on 
Cooperatives,  listing  teaching  aids). 

For  assistance  in  locating  appropriate 
training  materials  about  farmer  cooperatives 
for  new  employees  or  old  ones,  write  to  the 
Farmer  Cooperative  Service,  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.  20250. 

Maintaining  High  Morale 

Establishing  and  maintaining  high  morale 
among  employees  at  all  levels  is  an  important 
element  in  getting  the  best  use  of  employees’ 
skills  and  potential.  High  morale  contributes  to 
loyalty  and  favorable  attitudes  toward  the 
cooperative.  Low  employee  morale  has  the 
opposite  effect. 

By  and  large,  people  everywhere  react  pretty 
much  alike.  They  are  irked  by  rudeness,  indif- 
ference, unfairness,  and  shoddy  promises.  They 
respond  favorably  to  courtesy,  recognition,  fair 
treatment,  and  neat  and  clean  surroundings. 

Placing  the  proper  emphasis  on  human  rela- 
tions—and  thereby  promoting  good  morale— is 
one  of  the  most  important  aids  in  creating 
conditions  that: 

—Encourage  employees  to  work  well  and 
respond  readily  to  on-the-job  challenges. 

—Win  loyalty  and  inspire  good  employee 
attitudes. 

—Reduce  turnover. 

—Inspire  ambitions  or  aspirations  that  arouse 
people  to  act  in  a positive  way  from  their  own 
volition. 

Human  Relations 

Considerable  research  by  social  scientists  and 
efficiency  experts  shows  that  unsatisfactory 
human  relations  and  unfavorable  attitudes 
hamper  production.  When  hostilities,  resent- 
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ments,  suspicions,  and  fears  of  workers  are 
replaced  by  favorable  attitudes,  production 
increases. 

Practice  of  good  human  relations  in  business 
does  not  mean  establishing  a country  club 
atmosphere  catering  to  every  employee  whim 
or  desire.  It  does  mean  establishing  principles 
and  practices  that  motivate  employees  to  per- 
form their  duties  to  the  highest  degree  of  their 
ability. 

Every  normal  person  desires  to  be  some- 
body, to  be  trusted,  and  to  feel  worthwhile  in 
the  eyes  of  his  supervisor  and  his  subordinates. 

Here  are  some  practices  that  establish  good 
human  relations  and  create  good  morale: 

—Well -planned  and  easily  understood  work 
assignments. 

—Fair  distribution  of  workload  among  em- 
ployees. 

—A  minimum  of  below-grade  work  that 
could  and  should  be  delegated  to  lower-paid  or 
less-skilled  personnel. 

—Work  assignments  of  a higher  level  when- 
ever possible  after  the  employee  has  demon- 
strated competency. 

—Satisfactory  communication— up,  down, 
and  across  organizational  levels. 

—Assurance  to  employees  that  their  con- 
structive suggestions  for  improving  operations 
will  be  considered. 

—Recognition  of  work  well  done— commen- 
dation and  praise  for  accomplishments. 

—Avoidance  of  public  criticism  for  mis- 
takes—private  discussion,  instead,  with  con- 
structive suggestions  for  handling  the  situation 
better. 

—Prompt  and  fair  hearing  to  employee’s 
complaints— in  the  knowledge  that  complaints 
not  quickly  and  fairly  adjudicated  become 
grievances,  and  grievances  not  handled  properly 
and  fully  become  grudges. 

Leadership 

Leadership  is  the  abil'.ty  to  handle  people  in 
a manner  that  commands  confidence,  respect, 
and  loyal  cooperation,  and  gets  people  to  want 
to  do  things  the  leader  wants  dorie. 

The  good  supervisor  infuses  his  subordinates 
with  the  desire  to  support  the  policies  of  the 
cooperative  whether  or  not  the  supervisor  is 
present. 

The  supervisor’s  ability  to  use  the  talents  of 
his  subordinates  efficiently  is  one  measure  of 
his  leadership. 

The  successful  leader  learns  as  much  as 
possible  about  human  nature.  He  respects  the 
dignity  of  the  individual  and  understands  that 


each  person  is  important  to  himself.  He  learns 
everything  he  can  about  his  employees.  He 
knows  that  people  are  more  important  than 
any  machine.  He  gains  the  confidence  and 
respect  of  employees  by  looking  out  for  their 
interests  and  giving  them  credit  when  due. 

Supervisory  Methods 

Some  supervisors  practice  a man-to-man 
approach  in  getting  work  done;  others  use  a 
group  method,  supervising  workers  as  a team  to 
accomplish  the  functions  of  the  unit.  The 
group  method  yields  higher  productivity  and 
greater  job  satisfaction  in  those  situations  that 
call  for  everyone  to  work  together. 

If  employees  are  informed  about  their  work 
and  how  it  should  be  performed,  the  actions 
they  take  are  more  apt  to  be  those  manage- 
ment wants. 

To  secure  effective  and  efficient  per- 
formance, the  manager,  and  in  turn,  the  super- 
visors, must  delegate  some  authority  to  act  and 
make  decisions  in  particular  types  of  situations. 
Many  managers  and  supervisors  hesitate  to 
delegate  the  authority.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  delegate  more  than  they  should. 

In  delegating  authority,  the  astute  supervisor 
also  provides  for  its  corollary,  accountability. 
An  employee  given  authority  to  perform  a task 
needs  an  opportunity  to  report  on  his  per- 
formance, perhaps  periodically,  to  his  super- 
visor. In  the  process  of  reporting,  the  employee 
learns  whether  or  not  he  is  doing  the  job  the 
way  management  wants  it  done. 

Reporting  performs  two  functions:  (1)  It 
makes  the  employee  conscious  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  job  he  is  performing;  and  (2)  it 
helps  management  assess  any  need  for  addi- 
tional training,  or  for  redefinition  of  pro- 
cedures or  organizational  responsibilities. 

There  are  occasions  when  authority  for  even 
the  most  important  decisions  has  to  be  dele- 
gated. These  occur  in  emergencies,  during 
absences  of  she  manager  for  trips  or  leave,  or 
when  the  amount  of  work  becomes  excessive. 
However,  final  responsibility  for  acts  or  de- 
cisions of  subordinates  can  never  be  passed  on. 
One  former  President  of  the  United  States 
displayed  a sign  on  his  desk  which  read:  The 
buck  stops  here.  That  pretty  well  sums  it  up. 

Evaluating  Performance 

To  obtain  the  best  use  of  personnel  requires 
a continuing  program  for  appraising  each  job 
and  evaluating  the  performance  of  the  person 
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filling  it.  There  are  many  different  appraisal 
systems,  some  formal  and  some  informal.  Any 
system  must  be  used  with  care  so  that  the 
evaluation  is  as  objective  as  possible. 

An  evaluation  program  has  these  purposes: 

—To  determine  how  well  the  employee 
performs  the  various  aspects  of  his  job. 

—To  encourage  the  employee  to  develop  his 
skills  and  abilities. 

—To  insure  proper  placement;  that  is,  the 
right  man  in  the  right  job. 

Additionally,  the  performance  evaluation 
can  be  both  an  opportunity  fof  the  employee 
to  be  assured  of  a periodic  review  of  his 
performance  and  as  a basis  for  a promotion. 

One  cooperative  uses  what  it  calls  a merit 
rating  system  tied  to  its  compensation  pro- 
-am. Job  performance  measurements  are  con- 
verted into  rating  scores  of  eight  salary  ranges 
within  the  job.  Salary  increases  are  based  on 
the  scores  attained.  The  cooperative  reports  the 
process  is  an  excellent  employee  incentive 
program  and  assures  employees  they  will  be 
reviewed  periodically. 

Performance  evaluation  assumes  that  em- 
ployees can  adjust  themselves  to  job  require- 
ments and  that  most  people  have  a capacity  for 
improving  themselves.  An  evaluation  program 
recognizes  that  respect,  understanding,  and 
encouragement  help  employees  in  developing 
within  the  organization. 

Development  is  a joint  undertaking  of  the 
supervisor  and  the  employee,  but  provision  for 
evaluation  must  be  made  by  management. 

It  is  important,  as  well  as  convenient,  to 
start  with  a review  of  what  the  employee  is 
expected  to  do  as  outlined  in  his  job  descrip- 
tion. This  provides  the  employee  with  an 
opportunity  to  make  suggestions  about  his 
work  and  its  relation  to  overall  operations.  It 
offers  a means  for  periodically  establishing 
performance  goals— goals  the  employee  helps 
set.  People  will  almost  always  work  harder 
toward  goals  they  participate  in  setting. 

One  way  to  help  the  new  employee— or  the 
employee  in  a new  position— understand  what 
is  expected  of  him  is  to  discuss  it  with  him  dt 
the  beginning  of  his  employment.  J,;.jciy 
develop  a set  of  objectives  and  goals,  together 
with  the  factors  that  will  measure  the  degree  to 
which  objectives  and  goals  have  been  achieved. 

Looking  at  Work  Habits 

A discussion  of  the  job  duties  leads  naturally 
into  evaluation  of  the  employee’s  performance. 
Are  the  most  efficient  work  methods  used? 
What  are  the  employee’s  characteristic  ways  of 


tackling  problems  dealing  with  people,  and 
handling  tools  and  knowledge? 

Evaluating  employee  work  habits  is  useful 
for  predicting  areas  of  future  success.  For  the 
less  than  satisfactory  employee,  evaluation  of 
work  habits  may  uncover  the  source  of  diffi- 
culty. 


Personality  Factors 

In  judging  an  employee’s  personality  in 
relation  to  his  work,  the  manager  or  supervisor 
has  to  ask  himself  whether  he  has  the  required 
skill  and  experience  in  human  relations  to 
evaluate  personality  factors  in  the  employee. 

Certainly  supervisors  need  to  be  aware  of  the 
employee’s  personal  traits.  Such  characteristics 
as  honesty,  promptness,  industry,  and  attitudes 
toward  fellow  workers  are  important  and 
frequently  critical  factors  in  the  job  situation. 

The  full  skill  of  the  supervisor  is  called  upon 
in  seeking  to  correct  deficiencies  in  behavior  on ' 
the  job  without  causing  the  employee  to  suffer 
a loss  of  self-esteem  or  arousing  antagonism. 

Here  again  the  easiest  path  is  through  a 
discussion  of  the  job  requirements  and  how 
they  fit  into  the  total  needs  of  the  organiza- 
tion. If  possible,  the  employee  should  be  led  to 
recognize  his  own  responsibility  for  certain 
performance  factors. 

Evaluation  Problems 

Besides  the  pitfalls  in  evaluating  personality 
traits,  other  difficulties  in  performance  evalua- 
tion include  these  points: 

—Most  people  dislike  being  judged  or  rated 
according  to  a form  containing  standards  they 
have  had  no  part  in  determining  and  with 
which  they  may  even  disagree. 

—The  mechanics  of  the  rating  classification 
are  easily  overemphasized  and  can  crowd  out 
the  human  relationship.  To  counter  this,  the 
employee  should  be  made  to  feel  that  the 
supervisor  has  a genuine  interest  in  him  as  a 
person  and  concern  for  his  welfare  on  the  job. 
Helpful  and  frank  discussion  between  super- 
visor and  employee  can  take  place  more  easily 
on  a basis  of  mutual  esteem,  individual  interest, 
and  sincerity. 

—The  coaching  role  of  the  supervisor  in 
developing  the  abilities  of  his  employees  must, 
in  the  long  run,  be  based  not  so  much  upon 
periodic  reviews  as  upon  daily  two-way  com- 
munication and  exchange  of  ideas. 

So  far  as  possible,  the  supervisor’s  role  in 
appraisals  is  to  suggest  possibilities  and  to 
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stimulate  the  employee  to  look  ahead  at  his 
own  personal  role  in  relation  to  the  objectives 
of  the  cooperative.  The  supervisor  should  be 
both  willing  and  able  to  talk  freely  with  the 
employee  about  methods  of  achieving  these 
goals. 

Planning  for  the  Future 

Many  cooperatives  help  their  employees  plan 
for  the  future  by  adopting  a policy  of  promo- 
tion from  within  and  letting  employees  know  it 
is  adhered  to  wherever  possible.  Posting  job 
vacancies  encourages  employees  to  prepare 
themselves  for  promotion  by  learning  addi- 
tional skills. 

A program  for  the  employee’s  development 
depends  in  part  upon  his  performance  in 
present  work  assignments  and  indicated  ability 
for  more  important  assignments.  The  program 
might  include  job  assignments  to: 

—Broaden  the  employee’s  experience  with 
the  cooperative’s  operations. 

—Provide  increasing  complexities. 

—Include  delegation  of  greater  authority. 

A responsibility  frequently  overlooked  in 
cooperatives  is  the  need  to  train  and  develop 
replacements  at  the  supervisory  level.  It  must 
be  made  clear  repeatedly  that  as  existing  super- 
visors move  on  to  new  and  larger  responsibili- 
ties or  leave  the  organization  trained  replace- 
ments should  be  readily  available  to  fill  vacan- 
cies. 

A further  need  for  this  type  of  employee 
development  comes  from  the  expanding  nature 
of  cooperatives,  with  consequent  increased 
demand  for  supervisors.  Many  emergency  situa- 
tions could  be  avoided  if  existing  supervisors 
were  generally  alert  to  the  advantages  of  having 
a replacement  already  trained  in  advance  and 
capable  of  assuming  supervisory  responsibilities. 

Developing  Executives 

Executive  development  is  a planned  pro- 
cedure to  train  personnel  with  executive 
caliber.  It  increases  ability  to  perform  the  basic 
functions  of  management  (planning,  organ- 
izing, directing,  coordinating,  and  controlling) 
and  thereby  helps  provide  executive  manpower 
as  required.  Such  training  is  usually  designed  to 
give  a broad  perspective  of  the  purposes  and 
functions  of  the  organization. 

Lectures,  conferences,  formal  study  courses, 
job  rotation,  understudy  experience,  and  in- 
dividual development  are  usually  integrated  in 
an  overall  program. 


The  need  for  well  trained,  experienced  per- 
sonnel to  fill  management  jobs  is  a serious 
problem  in  many  cooperatives. 

Boards  of  directors  can  help  remedy  this 
situation.  They  can  specify  in  their  written 
policy  statement  about  manager  responsibilities 
or  in  their  contract  with  the  manager  that  he 
report  his  plans  and  progress  for  executive 
development  to  the  board. 

Managers  of  cooperatives  can  improve  their 
own  capacity  for  larger  operations  and  in- 
creased responsibilities.  They  can  also  see  that 
qualified  personnel  participate  in  training  activ- 
ities and  gain  experience  in  all  phases  of  the 
coo'^rative’s  activities.  Such  participation  is 
valuable  to  the  manager  by  making  it  possible 
for  the  cooperative  to  function  properly  during 
his  absence. 

Here  are  some  things  that  can  be  done  to 
develop  management  potential: 

- -Have  key  personnel  obtain  membership  in 
management  organizations  and  attend 
meetings. 

—When  practical,  have  personnel  attend 
short  courses  in  business  management  at  col- 
leges and  universities. 

—Through  weekly  staff  conferences  with  all 
key  employees,  discuss  management  matters 
and  problems  confronted  during  the  past  week. 
Solicit  suggestions  for  handling  and  then  ac- 
quaint conferees  with  how  they  were  handled. 
During  these  same  conferences,  pose  pending 
management  matters  and  solicit  suggestions. 

—Periodically,  arrange  for  one  key  person  to 
work  jointly  with  another  key  person  to  learn 
routine  activities  in  each  other’s  section. 

—Periodically,  have  key  personnel  with  the 
manager  during  consultations,  considerations, 
decisions,  board  meetings,  or  other  activities. 

—Encourage  key  personnel  to  attend  con- 
ferences and  management  institutes  conducted 
by  appropriate  trade  associations  and  regional 
or  national  cooperative  organizations. 

—Some  managers  use  committee  assignments 
as  an  employee  development  tool.  Assignments 
directed  toward  leadership  and  development  of 
company  functions  or  objectives  are  given  to 
selected  staff  members.  Observation  of  the  skill 
with  which  assignments  are  handled  reveals  the 
employee’s  capacity  to  operate  in  a construc- 
tive leadership  role. 

—When  the  manager  feels  that  key  personnel 
have  gained  sufficient  knowledge  to  be  en- 
trusted with  managerial  affairs  of  the  organiza- 
tion, he  may  appoint  such  key  personnel  by 
rotation  to  serve  as  acting  manager  during  his 
absence.  Naturally,  the  manager  would  not 
appoint  anyone  as  acting  manager  until  the 


“Staffing,”  he  said,  “is  made  up  of  two 
elements.  One  has  to  do  with  recruiting, 
selection,  and  placement  of  appropriately 
trained  and  qualified  people  in  an  organization. 
The  other  has  to  do  with  continuous  training. 

“Perhaps  the  most  valuable  asset  of  an 


organization  is  the  people  who  work  for  it,” 
Mr.  Schabacker  pointed  out,  as  have  so  many 
other  consultants  in  personnel  planning.  “Since 
this  is  true,  we  ought  to  nourish  that  particular 
asset,  just  as  we  care  for  the  cooperative’s 
machines  or  other  physical  assets.” 
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Appendix  B.  Sample  Forms 

Form  1. 


APPLICATION  FOR  EMPLOYMENT 

Print 

Name 

Date 

Position 

Desired 

Earnings 

Expected 

Address 

Date 

Available 

City-State  Phone  No. 

In  case  of  in- 
jury notify:  Name 

Soc.  Sec.  No. 

Address 

Height  Weight 

Marital  No.  of  Dependent  Other  Depen- 

Status  Children  dents 

Sex  Birth  Date 

Citizen  of  U.S.:  Yes  No 

Physical  Defects  (explain) 

Have  You  Ever  Been  Dis- 
charged from  a Position? 

EDUCATION 


School 

Name  and  location 

Dates 

Years 

Completed 

Dipl. /Degree 

Major  course 
(subj  ./Degree) 

From 

To 

Yes 

No 

Grade 

High 

School 

College 

Graduate 

School 

Business 
or  Trade 

Other 

Extracurricular  School  Activities 


Current  Hobbies 


ARMED  SERVICES  RECORD:  Have  you  served  in  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces?  Yes No 

Dates:  From To Branch Final  Rank 

Type  of  Discharge Current  Draft  Status 


PERSONAL  REFERENCES 


Name 

Address 

Occupation 

EXPERIENCE  (in  chronological  order) 


Present 

Employer 

Address 

Kind  of 
Business 

Starting  Date 

Startin 

Salaries 

g | Present 

Reason  for 
leaving 

Job  Title 

Supervisor’s 

Name 

May  we 
contact? 

Description  of  Work 
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Form  1.— Continued 

EXPERIENCE  (continued  in  chronological  order) 


Next  to  last 
Employer 

Address 

Kind  of 
Business 

Starting  j 

Date 

Leaving 

Date 

Salaries 

Starting  j Leaving 

Reason  for 
Leaving 

Job  Title 

Supervisor’s 

Name 

May  We 
Contact? 

Description  ot  Work 

Employer 

Hi  9 

Address 

Kind  of 
Business 

Starting 

Date 

Leaving 

Date 

Salaries 

Starting  (Leaving 

Reason  for 
Leaving 

Job  Title 

Supervisor’s 

Name 

May  We 
Contact? 

Description  of  Work  

Employer 

Address 

Kind  of 
Business 

Starting 

Date 

Leaving 

Date 

Salaries 

Starting  | Leaving 

Reason  for 
Leaving 

Job  Title 

Supervisor’s 

Name 

May  We 
Contact? 

Description  ot  Work  

Employer 

Address 

Kind  of 
Business 

Starting 

Date 

Leaving 

Date 

Salaries  'Reason  for 

Starting  | Leaving  | Leaving 

Job  Title 
Description  of 

Work 

Supervisor’s 

Name 

May  We 
Contact? 

ADDITIONAL  EXPERIENCE  AND  INFORMATION  (licenses,  special  machines,  etc.) 


INTERVIEWER’S  COMMENTS 


Date  of  Interview 


Interviewed  by 
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Form  2 —Application  Form 


Name 

Phone  Date 

Address 

Referred  bv 

Age 

Birth  date 

Marital  status  _ No.  children 

Ages 

Education.  High  School 

1 2 3 4 yrs.  Dates 

Present  or  last  position 

Company  __ 

Supervisor’s  Name 


City 

_ Title 


College 

1 2 3 4 yrs.  Dates 
From  


__  To 

Last  Salary.. 
Phone 


Kind  of  job:  (First  and  later  assignments,  noting  duties  and  promotions.) 


How  was  your  supervisor  to  work  with? 

What  did  you  like  about  the  job? 

Reasons  for  leaving 

Whom  do  you  know  here? 


Other  jobs: 

Company 

1 

2 

3  

4  


_ 0 Date 

City  Supervisor  Kind  of  job  From  To  Why  Left 


References:  (not  former  employers) 

Name  Address 


Occupation 


Form  3.— Application  Card 


TI,T_ 

I I'KIM  I V>|  NAME 


HJ1 


I IRST 


MIDDLE 


2 NUMBI  K AND  S I R LET  A DURESS.  R ))  ORP.O  BOX  NO 


3 riTY 


ZIP  CODE 


5.  SOCIALSbC.NO. 


4 TELEPHONE  NO 


(>  DATE. OF  Bl Rill  j?  H MARRIED  □ DIVORCED 

‘single:  d separated 


(MO.)  (DAY)  (Yl  AR)|  U WIDOWED 


1L  ip  veteran,  enter  vociTlast  military  service 


8 HEIGHT 


(et.)  m 


9 WEIGHT 


(POUNDS) 


ENTRY  ON  ACTIVE  SERVICE 
JMQHJMY)  (YI-ArF 


12.  IE  NLEDl.l)  FOR  WORK 
DO  YOU  HAVE 


ri:li  asl  irom  active  service 


SERIAL  NO. 


(MO  ) (DAY)  (YEAR) 


TOOLS  □ YES  □ NO 
LICENSE  Li  YES  UNO 


DO  NOT  WRITE  IN  THIS  SPACE 


SKILLS.  KNOWLEDGE.  ABILITIES 


AUTOMOBILE  D YE'S  GNO 
TRUCK  □ YES  □ NO 


13  IE  UNION  MEM  HER,  GIVE  NUMBER.  NAME  AND  AFFILIATION  OE  LOCAL 


j4_(TRCLC  HIGHEST  YEAR  OE  EDUCATION  COMPLETED  ANDGIVE  DEGREES  RECEIVED 

r.DAni  cminni  iiiri)r>riiAA,  i—  , J7ZT: — — — — 


GRADE  SCHOOL 
I 2 3 4 S fa  7 8 


HIGH  SCHOOL 

COLLEGE 

12  3 4 

1234567 

DEGREES 


iruummj  luuiw.i  Mil 

PREPARED  YOUR  FOR  WOP  l GIVE  LENGTH  AND  DATES  Esmm 


TURN  TO  INSIDE  OE  CARD 


APPLICATION  CARD 


TEST  RESULTS 


WILLING  TO  LEAVE  CITY  DYTs  □ NO 
WILLING  TO  LIVE  AT  WORK  DYES  DNO 


IMPORTANT  CIVILIAN  AND  MILITARY  EXPERIENCE 


15.  NAME  EMPLOYER  OR  BRANCH  OF  MILITARY  SERVICE 

utoniirmi  IUURMU3  1 KCv  BIN  1 JUB 

19.  NAME  JOB  AND  DESCRIBE  EXACTLY  WHAT  YOU  DID  AND  HOW  YOU  Dl  D IT 

16.  ADDRESS 

l'.  LIYlr  LU  I LK  o DUSlIMbSS 

18  LENGTH  OE'  JOB 

DATE  ENDED 

PAY 

*”■  cMi  LUT tK  uk  BRANCH  OE  MILITARY  SERVICE 

24.  NAME  JOB  AND  DESCRIBE  EXACTLY  WHAT  YOU  DID  AND  HOW  YOU  DID  IT 

21  ADDRESS 

Civil  LU  I Civ  3 OU5IPiL55 

23.  LENGTH  OF  JOB 

DATE  ENDED 

PAY 

c,MrLUY  tK  OR  BRANCH  OF  MILITARY  SERVICE 

29  NAME  JOB  AND  DESCRIBE  EXACTLY  WHAT  YOU  DID  AND  HOW  YOU  DID"lT 

26  ADDRESS  1 

'VT  i.'iim  Avrnvi  — 

• 

LMI'LUT  UK  3 BUSlINtM 

I I’KTr^Tlf  AC  |At) 

-o  LINO  III  Ur  JOB 

DA  IE  ENDED 

PAY 

»*  lmbluyek  UK  BRANCH  OK  MILITARY  SERVICE 

34.  NAME  JOB  AND  DESCRIBE  EXACTLY  WHAT  YOU  DID  AND  HOW  YOU  DID  IT 

31.  ADDRESS 

cmrLUTtnaousiNBSS 

33.  LENGTH  OF  JOB 

DATE  ENDED 

PAY 

tMrLUYBR  OR  BRANCH  OF  MILITARY  SERVICE 

39.  NAME  JOB  AND  DESCRIBE  EXACTLY  WHAT  YOU  DID  AND  HOW  YOU  DID  IT 

JO.  AUDKtSS 

M EMrLUYbK  S BUSINESS 
38  LENGTH  OF  JOB 

DATE  I.NDED 

DAV 

Form  4.— Application  for  Employment 


READ  CAREFULLY,  WRITE  CLEARLY,  ANSWER  ALL  QUESTIONS  APPLICABLE  TO  YOU.  AN  INCOMPLETE. 


Name 

APPLICATION  WILL  NOT  BE  CONSIDERED. 

(All  information  treated  confidentially) 

Date 

Home  telenhone  number 

Present  address 

(Please  print  plainly) 

How  long  have  you  lived  there? 

Previous  address 

No. 

Street  City 

Stale 

How  long  did  you  live  there? 

Business  address 

No. 

Street  City 

State 

Business  telephone  number 

No. 

Street  City 

Stale 

Sex:  DM,  □ F;  Datcofbiith 19 

Height ft in.  Weight lbs. 

Arc  you  a citizen  of  the  U.S.?  DYes,  □ No. 


□ Married;  Date. 19 

□ Single,  □ Engaged,  □ Separated,  □ Widowed 

□ Divorced;  Date 19 


Their 

No.  children ages 

No.  other  dependents Ages. 

Soc.  Sec.  No. 


Position  applied  for 

Earnimis  cxnected  % 

Who  referred  vou  to  this  Company? 

Have  you  ever  applied  to,  or  been 

employed  bv,  this  Company?  If  so  when? 

Where? 

Names  of  relatives  employed  bv  this  Company 

How  related? 

EDUCATION 

Type  of  School 

Name  and  Address  of  School 

Course  Majored  in 

Check  Last  Year 
Completed 

Graduate? 
Degrees  Received 

Last  Year 
Attended 

Elementary 

5 

6 

7 

8 

□ Yes,  QNo. 

19 

High  School 

1 

2 

3 

4 : 

□ Yes,  □ No. 

19 

College 

1 

2 

3 

4 

19 

College 

i 

2 

3 

4 

19 

Graduate 

School 

1 

l 

3 

4 

19 

Business  or 
Trade  School 

1 

3 

4 

19 

Correspondence  or 
Night  School 

1 

2 

3 

4 

19 

If  you  did  not  graduate  from  high  school,  what  was  the  reason? 
Who  paid  for  your  education? 


PHYSICAL  STATUS 


List  physical  handicaps,  major  illnesses  or  operations 


Give  name  and  address  of  your  doctor 

Did  you  ever  have  to  give  up  your  work  due  to  ill  health?  

Have  you  ever  received  Workmen’s  Compensation  (Not  unemployment)  benefits  due  to  injury? 
If  so,  state  briefly  the  reason 


If  accepted  for  employment,  will  you  take  a physical  examination? 

Give  date  of  your  last  physical  examination 

Would  you  be  willing  to  accept  temporary  or  part-time  work? 

On  what  date  can  you  start  if  hired? ___  19 . How  much  notice  do  you  require?. 

What  languages  other  than  English  do  you  speak? 


o 

RJC 
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Form  4. —Continued 


WORK  HISTORY 


T5 

Beginning  with  the  most  recent,  list  below  the 
names  and  addresses  of  all  your  employers: 
(Include  military  service) 

a . Company  name 

b.  Address  and  telephone  number 

Kind  of  Business 

Time  Employed 

Nature  of  Work 
at  Start 

From 

To 

Mo. 

Yr, 

Mo. 

Yr. 

I.  a. 

b. 

2.  a. 

b. 

3.  a. 

b. 

4.  a. 

1 

b. 

5.  a. 

b. 

6.  a . 

b. 

7 a. 

b. 

8.  a. 

b. 

Indicate  by  number any  of  the  above  employers  whom  you  DO  NOT  wish  us  to  contact.. 

Were  you  ever  bonded?  □ No,  □ Yes,  On  which  jobs? 


References  (Not  former  employers  or  relatives) 

Address 

Phone  Number 

1. 

2. 

3. 

MISCELLANEOUS  INFORMATION  which  may  be  of  further  help  in  considering  your  application. 

What  Cooperative  Association  Do  You  (or  Your  Family)  Patronize  at  Present? 

What  Cooperative  Publications  Do  You  Subscribe  For? 


Official  Positions,  If  Any,  You  Have  Held  in  Organizations  You  Have  Belonged  To? 


List  Organizations  You  Belong  to,  excluding  those  the  name  or  character  of  which  reveal  the  race,  creed,  color,  national  origin  or  ancestry 
of  its  members.  


Office  Machines  You  Can  Operate: 


Words  Per  Minute  Soeed:  Typing: Shorthand : 

Would  you  be  willing  to  leave  your  present  home  community  for  a satisfactory  employment  opportunity? 


o 

ERIC 


□ Yes 


□ No 

(Continued) 


6645 
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Form  4.— Continued 


ERiC 


WORK  HISTORY 


Earnings  Per 
Month  at  Start 

Nature  of  Work 
at  Leaving 

Earnings 
Per  Month 
at 

Leaving 

No.  of 
People 
Super- 
vised 
by  you 

Reasons  for 
Leaving 

If  resigned  or  discharged, 
please  state  reason. 

Name  of  Immediate 
Supervisor 

Name 

Title 

Name 

Title 

Name 

Title 

Name 

Title 

Name 

Title 

Name 

Title 

Name 

Title 

Name 

Title 

PERSONAL 

Do  you  have  income  outside  employment?  □ Yes  □ No.  If  yes,  amount  and  source?  

Do  you:  □ Own  your  home?  □ Rent?  □ Board?  □ Stay  with  friends?  Other? 

(If  you  rent)  What  monthly  rent  do  you  pay?  $ . Do  you  own  your  furniture?  □ Yes,  □ No 

Is  your  spouse  employed?  ONo,  □ Yes,  part  time,  □ Yes,  full  time;  Kind  of  work Spouse’s  earnings 

S per . Full  name  of  spouse Spouse  employed  by 


Do  you  carry  life  insurance  outside  youi  present  employment?  □ No,  □ Yes;  Amount  $ Do  you  own  an  automobile? 

Make Year  Model  

Name,  address,  telephone  number,  relationship  of  person 

to  be  notified  in  case  of  emergency  _ 

Are  there  any  other  experiences,  skills,  or  qualifications  which  you  feel  would  especially  fit  you  for  work  with  this  Company? 


NOTE:  If  your  name  has  been  changed 
by  marriage,  please  print  your  original 
family  name. 


I hereby  authorize  this  company  to  investigate  all  statements  contained  in 
this  application.  I understand  that  misrepresentation  or  omission  of 
material  facts  will  be  cause  for  dismissal. 


Here, 


* 


Your  Signature 
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Form  4.— Continued 


Have  you  ever  been  in  business  for  yourself?  . 

Where? Nature  of  business? 

Why  did  you  discontinue? 

If  busin?$s  was  sold,  why? 


Have  you  ever  been  discharged  or  requested  to  resign  from  any  position?. 
If  so,  give  particulars 


Have  you  ever  been  arrested? Give  date,  place  and  offense.  (Do  not  mention  traffic  violations) 


Have  any  suits  been  instituted  or  judgment  obtained  against  you  for  indebtedness By  Whom?  Give  Name  and 

address 


DO  NOT  WRITE  BELOW  THIS  LINE 

Minnesota  Clerical: 

Practical  Judgment: 

Others:  

Comment: 


Tiffin -La  wshe  score: 

AGCT; 

Watson  Glaser: 


Interviewer 

6647 
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Form  5/“Standard  Position  Description 


(Name) 


Dite 


POSITION: 


Department: 


Reports  To: 


Position  Objective: 


t 


Duties  and  Responsibilities: 


6648 
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Form  6.— Phone  Reference  Check 

(Contact  two  or  more  former  employers  if  possible) 

My  name  is My  company,  the  XYZ  Cooperative,  has  been  reviewing  the  application  of 

for  a position  in  our  company.  He  has  indicated  he  was  once  employed  by  you.  We  believe 

Mr- has  the  qualifications  we  are  seeking,  but  before  we  make  a final  decision  we  need  to  know  a few 

details  of  his  work  with  you. 

Name  of  peiaon  giving  information . His  title _.  His  phone , His  firm 

name . 

1.  Did  you  employ  Mr. ? Yes No 

2.  For  how  long? 

3.  What  was  his  assignment?. 

4.  Was  his  work  satisfactory?  Yes  No  If  "No,”  wherein  was  he  deficient?. 


5.  Did  he  get  along  well  with  his  co-workers?  Yes No 

6.  Why  did  he  leave  your  employ?  


7.  Would  you  rehire  him?  Yes No If  "No,"  why  not? 


H.  Was  he  ever  absent,  except  for  illness  or  vacation?  Often Seldom Never 

9.  Did  he  have  any  administrative  or  supervisory  responsibilities?  Yes No 

10.  Did  his  assignment  involve  any  responsibility  for  company  funds?  Yes No If  "Yes.”  did  he  ever  have  any 

shortages?  Yes No 

11.  Did  he  have  any  personal  problems  that  might  affect  his  work?  Financial^.?  Domestic  ? Excessive  drinking  or 

gambling ? 

12.  He  reports  earningS per when  he  left  your  firm.  Is  that  the  correct  amount?  Yes No 

13.  What,  in  your  judgment,  were  his  strongest  characteristics?  


His  weakest? 


Interviewer 

Division Date 
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Form  7. — Skill  Questionnaire 


Employee’s  Name  

(Write  last  name  first) 

Sex Date  of  Birth 

(Mo.-Day-Year) 

Present  Payroll  or  Plant  Title 


SKILL  QUESTIONNAIRE 
(Name  of  Plant) 

Payroll  or  Badge  No. 

Assigned  Dept. 

Length  of  Serv.  on  Present  Job 

(Years) 


You  are  being  asked  to  fill  out  this  form  in  order  to  determine  the  skills  you  possess.  Do  not  hesitate  to  ask  questions  of  those  who  have 
been  appointed  to  assist  you.  Read  the  directions  carefully  and  make  sure  that  you  understand  what  information  is  wanted. 


What  is  the  nature  of  your  training  or  experience  with  the  following: 


skats 

Amount  of  work 
experience  in 
years 

No  work  ex- 
perience but 
training  in  years 

Where  and  When 

Your  hobbies 
which  you  believe 
will  be  helpful 

I Plant  jobs:* 

II  Plant  machines:* 

III  Plant  instruments:* 

IV  Other 

ERIC 


NOTE*-To  be  filled  in  to  cover  plant  needs. 

Section  IV  is  left  blank  so  as  to  provide  for  any  other  skills  worker  might  wish  to  record. 

Education  (Circle  highest  grade  completed):  Grade^chool  1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 High  School:  1 2 3 4 College:  12  3 4 
Major  Subjects 


Are  you  (in  your  opinion ) using  your  highest  skill  in  your  present  job?  Yes or  No If  not,  what  plant  jobs  would  use  your  higher 

skills? 

(Give  specific  plant  titles) 

Do  you  think  you  would  like  any  work  other  than  your  present  job? If  so,  what  work,  and  why? 


Woul  * you  accept  training? What  would  you  like  to  learn?. 
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Form  8,—Sample  Score  Sheet  For  Employment  Interview  Questionnaire 


Ierjc 

k~ 


Name  of  Applicant 

Address:  

Age: 


Niarried: 


^Children: 


Phone  No.: 


flow  Was  Applicant  Obtained?  Referred  by  _ 
Answered  Ad 


Patron  Referral  _ 
Through  School, 


Through  Employment  or  Counseling  Servicc_ 
Other 


References: 

1.. 


3. . 


QUALITY 
Customer  Needs 
Ability  to  Sizc*up 
Ambition 
Curiosity 
Friendliness 
Honesty 
Initiative 

Mechanical  Aptitude 

Orderliness 

Originality 

Self  Control 

Versatility 

Interest  in  the  Field 


DESIRABLE  ANSWERS 


UNDESIRABLE  ANSWERS 


Total  Desirable  Answers . 


Total  Undesirable  Answers 


Your  own  evaluation  of  applicant. 
Disposition: 

Hired:  


Would  have  hired,  but  applicant  decided  against: 
Will  hire  as  soon  as  have  opening:  _ 


Applicant  does  not  meet  standards  for  the  job: 


6651 
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Form  9.— Standard  Job  Specification 
POSITION; 

MIXER  AND  MILL  OPERATOR 

DEPARTMENT:  Feed 

POSITION  OBJECTIVE:  To  operate  all 
milling  equipment. 


r IES  AND  RESPONSIBILITIES: 

1.  Operate  controls  to  draw  ingredients  from  bins  to  bulk  cart  in  strict  accordance  with  formulas. 

2.  Obtain  and  dump  bagged  ingredients  in  mixers. 

3.  Meter  and  dump  liquids  in  mixer.. 

4.  Dispense  drugs  as  required  and  maintain  inventory  controls. 

5.  Change  grinder  screens  as  required. 

6.  Start,  stop,  and  check  operation  of  hammer  mill. 

7.  Line  up  grinding. 

8.  Maintain  all  operating  records  necessary. 

9.  Balance  and  t ljust  all  scales  at  least  once  a week. 

10.  Sweep  and  clean  up  mixer  area  once  a day. 

1 1 . Dust  off  equipment  once  a week. 

12.  Make  out  all  tickets. 


MAN  REQUIREMENTS: 

1 . Must  have  mechanical  aptitude. 

2.  Must  have  a high  school  education  or  equivalent. 

3.  Must  understand  all  mill  policies  and  operating  procedures. 

4.  Must  understand  CO-OP  Feeds  and  CO-OP  Feed  programs. 

5.  Must  be  knowledgeable  of  drugs  and  their  uses. 
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Form  10 —Merit  Rating 


Name  of  employee  Period  covered  Date  rated  Rated  by 

Position  Department  Date  reviewed  with  employee 


Major  results  expected 

Gets  increased  sales 

2 Instructs  shop 

3 Maintains 

4 Carries  out 

of: 

employees  on  how  to 

customer 

other  duties  as 

Lubrication  jobs 

carry  out  assignments, 

acceptance 

directed  by 

by % 

thereby  improving 

of  products 

manager 

Brake  jobs  by % 

Tuneup  by % 

Wheel  alignment 

by % 

Tires  and  tubes 

by % 

Exhaust  systems 

by % 

Batteries  by % 

Auto  accessories 
by % 

efficiency,  production  and  services 

and  performance 

Indications  of  Performance 

Percent  of  sales 

Amount  of  time  spent 

Number  of  complaints 

Number  of  times 

increase  in  assigned 

in  omthc-job  training 

resulting  from  inadequate 

studies  are  completed 

commodities 

Length  of  time  taken 

product  knowledge 

Number  of  problems 

Number  of  potential 

to  get  employees  up 

Number  of  product 

resulting  from 

studies  completed 
Number  of  service 
and  sales  expansion 
programs  instituted 

to  standard  performance 

or  work  complaints  or 
questions  answered 
satisfactorily 
Number  of  problems 
caused  by  not  keeping 
abreast  or  rcpoi  ting 

inadequate  control 

Actual  Performance 
(use  back  ofsheet  for 
additional  comments) 


Weight  40 


Rating  (See  Below) 
Weight  30  Weight  20 


Weight  10 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


o 

RJC 


1 Has  not  turned  out  the  amount  of  good  work  expected-performance  would  be  considered  unsatisfactory. 

2 Has  not  reached  the  standard  of  work  expected  on  all  phases  of  the  job-performance  progressing  but  would  be 
considered  only  fair. 

3 Has  consistently  attained  the  standard  of  work  expected  on  all  phases  of  the  job-performance  would  be  considered 
very  satisfactory . 

4 Has  consistently  exceeded  the  standard  of  good  work  expected  by  maintaining  high  outputs  over  the 
period-performance  would  be  considered  definitely  superior. 

5 Has  exceeded  the  standard  of  work  expected  by  sustaining  over  the  entire  period  unusually  high  output- 
performance  would  be  considered  outstanding. 
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Form  11. —Recommendation  For  Salary  Increase 

XY2  COOPERATIVE  Date 


Department  Head  or  Supervisor  whose  signature  appears  below  hereby  submits  this  recommendation  for  approval  of  the  General  Manager. 


Name  of  Employee 

Department 

Date  Employed 

Present  Position 

Present  Salary 

Date  of  Last  Raise 

Proposed  Salary 

Raise  Recommended  By 

Effective  Date 

Signature  of  Department  Head 

Reason  ; for  Recommending  Increase  in  Salary  (Explain  in  Detail) 


The  above  request  for  salary  adjustment  is  approved 


rejected 


Signed 


General  Manager 


Recorded: 

Comptroller 


Pension  Ran 


Group  Insurance 


Payroll  Records 


40 


Form  12.— Appraisal  For  Promotion 

(Submit  in  duplicate) 


PART  1 -GENERAL 


(To  be  filled  out  by  Employee) 

(If  previous  information  attached,  update  only) 


Date: 


NAME 


AGENCY 


DIVISION 


DATE  OF  BIRTH 


TITLE 


GRADE  AND  SERIES 


HEADQUARTERS 


EDUCATION  (Schools) 

DEGREES 

DATES 

MAJORS 

SPECIAL  QUALIFYING  COURSES 

- 

SPECIAL  TRAINING  (Give  dates) 


EXPERIENCE  (Give  dates).  USE  ADDITIONAL  SHEET  IF  NECESSARY 


SPECIAL  RECOGNITION,  AWARDS,  ETC.  (Give  dates) 


PART  2-APPRAISAL  (To  be  filled  out  by  Supervisor) EMPLOYEE  NAME: 


NOTE:  Items  1 through  II  apply  to  all  employees.  Items  12  through  14  for  supervisory  employees  only. 


EVALUATION  FACTORS 

OUTSTANDING 

STRONG 

AVERAGE 

WEAK 

1.  Technical  Competence 

2.  Quantity  of  Work  Produced 

3.  Quality  of  Work  Produced 

4.  Ability  to  Adjust  to  Work  Situations 

5.  Ability  to  Work  Harmoniously  with  Others 

6.  Dependability 

7.  Initiative 

8.  Judgment 

9.  Ability  to  Communicate  Orally  and/or  in 
Writing 

10.  Ability  to  Accept  Responsibility 

1 1 . Physical  Fitness 

12.  Ability  to  Make  Decisions 

13.  Ability  to  Plan  Work  and  Analyze  Results 

14.  Supervisory  Ability 

TITLE  OF  IMMEDIATE  SUPERVISOR 

SIGNATURE  OF  IMMEDIATE  SUPERVISOR 

DATE 

TITLE  OF  REVIEWING  OFFICIAL 

SIGNATURE  OF  REVIEWING  OFFICIAL 

DATE 

(Continued) 


Form  12  — Continued 


ERIC 


PART  3-NARRATIVE  STATEMENT  (To  be  filled  out  by  Supervisor) 
I . Present  performance:. 


2.  Strong  and/or  weak  points,  including  training  needed  to  develop  potential: 


3,  Potential  for  specific  job  other  than  the  one  now  in,  including  potential  for  positions)  outside  normal  promotion  ladder: 


4.  Other  pertinent  information,  such  as  career  objective;  willingness  to  transfer,  including  transfer  to  broaden  experience;  outside  activi- 
ties; special  raining  received;  awards;  etc.: 
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Form  13.— XYZ  Cooperative  Personnel  Department 

Rating  Scale  For  Fieldmen  Applicants 


19 

Date 


Name  of  Applicant 


Rating  ( Circle  words  that  apply ) 

GOOD 

FAIR 

POOR 

AGE 

Within  age  range  of  best 
men  in  our  organization 

Not  at  best  age,  but 
should  do 

Too  young  or 
too  old 

AGGRESSIVENESS 

Tactful  in  leading 
conversation 

Fairly  aggressive 

Just  sits  and  listens 

APPEARANCE 

Makes  a really  fine 
impression 

Good  enough-he'll 
get  by 

Makes  a 

poor  impression 

ATTITUDE 

Shows  an  ambitious 
interest  in  future 

Just  an  average  person,  but 
interested  in  our  program 

Merely  wants 
a job 

CHARACTER 

A confidence-inspiring 
person 

Seems  all  right 

Definitely 

doubtful 

EDUCATION 

Just  right  for  promoting 
our  line 

Adequate 

Too  much  or  too 
little  for  our  work 

ENTHUSIASM 

Forceful  and  eager 

Average 

Doesn't 
seem  to  care 

EXPRESSION 

Direct,  clear,  and  fluent 

Average 

voice  and  fluency 

Poor  expression; 
(or)  poor  voice 

FINANCES 

Has  dene  very  well 
for  age 

Average 

Seems  a poor 
manager  of  money 

HEALTH  AND  ENERGY 

Gives  appearance  of 
abundant  energy 

Should  be  able  to 
keep  up 

Not  much  vitality  (or)  poor 
health 

HOME  AND  SOCIAL  LIFE 

Seems  happy  and  well 
Adjusted 

Average 

Reports  domestic  trouble  (or) 
unsocial 

KNOWLEDGE  OF  OUR 
BUSINESS 

Better  than  average 

Average 

Little  or  none 

LEADERSHIP 

Appears  to  have 
executive  qualities 

May  or  may  not  develop 

None  apparent 

MANNERS 

Pleasing  and  appropriate 

Passable 

Lacks 

social  sense 

MATURITY 

Serious  and  thoughtful 

Average 

Seems  immature 
for  age 

MENTAL  ALERTNESS 

Reacts  promptly  and 
intelligently 

Average 

Not  impressive 

PERSONALITY 

Just  the  type  of  man 
we  want 

Should  fit  in 

Definitely 

unfavorable 

POISE 

Pleasant  and  self-assured 

Average 

Fidgety  and 
ill  at  ease 

SALES  EXPERIENCE 

Excellent  for  our 
work 

Adequate 

Inadequate 

STABILITY 

Looks  as  though  he'll 
wear  well 

Should  be 
about  average 

Seems  to  be  a 
“floater” 

Comments: 


C 


□ 

□ 


Recommended  for  Employment 
Not  Recommended  for  Employment 


Signed 
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Form  14 —Employee  Reference  Check 
XYZ  Cooperative 


To 


19 


The  person  named  below  has  applied  to  us  for  a position  as This  individual  has  named  you  as  a reference 

and  has  authorized  us  to  address  this  inquiry  to  you  regarding  his  character  and  qualifications.  We  shall  appreciate  it  if  you 
will  kindly  insert  check  marks  in  the  spaces  provided  below  and  submit  any  comments  you  may  wish  to  make  concerning  this 
applicant. 


Signed 

Title 


Name  of  applicant 


Use  back  of  form  for  any 
further  comments  you 
may  wish  to  make. 


Signed 

Firm 
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SUMMARY 


This  is  a progress  report  summarizing  research  activities  and  results 
carried  out  under  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Organizational  Performance 
and  Human  Effectiveness  through  30  June,  1971.  We  present  brief  summaries 
of  research  activities  under  eleven  major  areas: 


1.  Motivational  and  Behavioral  Consequences  of 
Organizational  Incentive  Systems 

2.  Sources  of  Variation  in  Impression  Formation 
in  Interpersonal  Perception 

3.  Development  of  an  Integrated  System  for  Auditing  - 
Evaluating  the  Personnel  Function 

4.  Ability-Aptitude  Testing 

5.  Models  of  Manpower  Allocation  and  Personnel 
Utilization 

6.  Organization  Studies 

7.  Personal  Value  Systems  of  Naval  Officers 

8.  Optimal  Strategies  for  Multivariate  Prediction 
and  Variable  Subgrouping 

9.  Vocational  Interest  Measurement 

10.  Perceptual  - Motor  Learning  and  Skilled  Behavior 

11 . Vocational  and  Educational  Significance  of  Guidance  Tests 
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A RESEARCH  CENTER  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  ORGANIZATIONAL 
PERFORMANCE  AND  HUMAN  EFFECTIVENESS 


The  Center  for  the  Study  of  Organizational  Performance  and  Human 
Effectiveness  (CSOPHE)  was  officially  established  as  an  interdisciplinary  research 
unit  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  on  July  1 , 1969.  Tts  establishment  was  made 
possible  by  support  received  under  ONR  Contract  No.  N00014-68-A-01 41 -0003, 

Project  No.  NR  152-293.  This  was  a significant  step  in  the  direction  of 
creating  a center  of  excellence  for  the  conduct  of  applied  manpower  research. 
CSOPHE  is  a loosely  coordinated  yet  cohesive  program  of  research  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  discovering  and  implementing  good  strategies  for  the  wise 
utilization  of  human  resources  in  the  world  of  work.  Center  staff  members 
view  human  effectiveness  in  work  as  a function  of  intricate  interactions 
between  persons,  jobs,  , and  organizations.  Thus,  various  aspects  of  CSOPHE 's 
research  program  are  devoted  to  studies  of  individual  (personal)  characteristics, 
organizational  characteristics,  and  job  characteristics.  In  addition  to  these 
more  or  less  "static"  entities  of  individuals,  organizations,  and  jobs,  studies 
also  are  underway  of  the  processes  involved  in  implementing  appropriate  person- 
job-organization  mixes  and  of  procedures  for  auditing  the  relative  effectiveness 
of  different  man-job-organization  interactions. 

The  research  program  of  the  Center  represents  an  extension  and  expansion 
of  programs  of  applied  manpower  research  which  have  been  conducted  with  other 
sources  of  support  over  several  decades  within  the  Psychology  and  Industrial 
Relations  Departments  at  the  University  of  Minnesota.  Previous  research  is 
discussed  in  this  report  only  occasionally  when  necessary  to  lend  continuity 
to  the  exposition.  Only  research  directly  supported  by  the  present  contract 
is  discussed  in  detail  on  the  pages  that  follow. 


1.  MOTIVATIONAL  AND  BEHAVIORAL  CONSEQUENCES 
OF  ORGANIZATIONAL  INCENTIVE  SYSTEMS 


Several  studies  of  contrasting  motivational  theories  of  work  performance 
have  been  carried  out.  The  theories  examined  include,  in  particular,  Locke's 
goal-setting  formulation,  Vroom's  valence-expectancy-instrumentality  model, 
Adam's  equity  concepts,  and  Porter  and  Lawler's  reward-expectancy-effort 
model . 

In  addition  to  testing  the  above  theories  directly,  a first  step  has 
been  taken  toward  examining  the  relative  contribution  of  ability  and  motiva- 
tional variables  in  work  performance. 

1-1  Expectancy  Theories  of  Work  and  Task  Performance 

Several  studies  have  been  completed  which  were  designed  to  test  various 
versions  of  expectancy  models  in  relation  to  such  work  and  task  variables 
as  turnover,  productivity,  and  satisfaction.  Research  methods  have  employed 
field  investigations,  realistic  experimental  settings,  and  laboratory  pro- 
cedures. 

1.1.1  Relevant  studies  undertaken  prior  to  establishing  CSOPHE  (Graen,  Arvey, 
Dunnette). 


All  college  graduates  who  left  a large  nn'dwestern  manufacturing 
company  during  1967-68  before  they  had  a tenure  of  four  years  were  surveyed. 
Completed  questionnaires  were  received  from  495  of  the  799  persons  originally 
contacted.  A matched  group  of  college  graduates  with  the  same  job  tenure 
still  with  the  company  was  selected.  Completed  questionnaires  were  received 
from  525  of  1,080  contacted.  Results  confirmed  that  terminees'  perceptions 
of  outcomes  from  their  jobs  (e.g.  recognition,  pay,  opportunity  for  accomplish- 
ment, etc.)  were  less  congruent  with  what  they  had  expected  than  those 
for  respondents  still  with  the  company.  The  point  bi serial  correlation 
coefficient  between  tenure  and  a crude  "motivation  index  (summated  across 
valence,  expectancy,  and  instrumentality)  was  .44. 

In  an  experimental  study  employing  high  school  girls  as  subjects 
assigned  a tedious  clerical  task,  Graen  was  able  to  demonstrate  that  the 
instrumentality  of  effective  job  performance  for  obtaining  different  job 
outcomes  (feeling  of  achievement  or  pay)  could  be  successfully  manipulated 
experimentally.  Moreover,  he  demonstrated  significant  relationships  between 
subjects'  levels  of  job  satisfaction  and  job  performance  and  perceived 
instrumentalities  of  their  jobs  for  the  achievement  outcome. 

1.1.2  Expectancy  effects  on  job  performance  and  job  satisfaction  (Jorgenson, 
Pritchard,  Dunnette). 

Male  college  students  were  hired  at  six  locations  throughout  Minnesota. 
They  worked  four  and  one-half  hours  per  day  for  seven  days  on  a menial,  but 
realistic  computer  printout  search  task.  They  were  not  informed  that  they 
were  taking  part  in  an  experiment.  Some  groups  of  subjects  were  paid  in  such 
a way  that  they  perceived  no  contingency  between  their  performance  and  pay. 

Others  were  paid  in  such  a way  as  to  perceive  a direct  relationship  between 
their  performance  and  pay.  As  would  be  expected  according  to  simple 
expectancy-instrumentality  theory,  subjects  paid  under  conditions  of  high 
performance-pay  contingency  produced  more  units  per  hour  (about  20%  more)  than 
subjects  paid  under  conditions  of  low  performance-pay  contingency.  However,  no 
systematic  differences  in  either  overall  job  satisfaction  or  in  various  facets 
of  job  satisfaction  (e.g.,  satisfaction  with  pay)  were  shown  between  the  two 
pay  conditions.  Analyses  designed  to  test  the  somewhat  more  sophisticated 
predictions  of  the  Porter-Lawler  model  failed  to  confirm  deductions  from  it. 
(Results  are  to  be  reported  in  Technical  Report  No.  4009.) 

1 .2  Tests  of  Equity  Theory 

1.2.1  Equity  effects  on  job  performance  and  job  satisfaction(Pritchard, Dunnette, 
Jorgeson). 

Deductions  from  Adams'  equity  formulations  were  tested  utilizing 
the  same  groups  of  subjects  described  in  1.1.2.  Some  groups  were  made  to 
feel  underpaid,  others  equitably  paid,  and  others  overpaid.  The  overpaid 
manipulation  was  carried  out  by  carefully  avoiding  the  common  error  in  equity 
experiments  of  causing  subjects  to  feel  underaualified.  Regardless  of  the 
expectancy  condition  (i.e.,  high  performance-pay  contingency  or  low  performance- 
pay  contingency),  subjects  paid  equitably  produced  about  10%  more  units  per 
hour  than  subjects  made  to  feel  underpaid.  Subjects  made  to  feel  overpaid 
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produced  only  slightly  more  (about  2-3%)  units  per  hour  than  equitably  paid 
subjects.  Modest  evidence  also  was  available  suggesting  thac  both  "overpaid" 
and  "underpaid"  subjects  tended  to  employ  cognitive  means  of  inequity  reduction 
by  altering  their  perceptions  of  the  job.  For  example,  equitably  paid  subjects 
showed  higher  overall  job  satisfaction  than  either  "overpaid"  or  "underpaid" 
subjects.  Even  more  interesting,  "overpaid"  subjects  felt  less  satisfied  than 
either  of  the  other  two  groups  (equitably  paid  were  most  satisfied;  "underpaid," 
intermediate)  with  how  their  abilities  were  being  utilized  in  the  job.  These 
findings  are  compatible  with  an  explanation  suggesting  that  "underpaid"  subjects 
reduced  their  feelings  of  inequity  behaviorally  (reduced  performance)  and 
"overpaid"  subjects  reduced  their  feelings  of  inequity  cognitively  (reduced 
satisfaction  with  use  of  abilities).  (Results  are  reported  in  Technical  Report 
No.  4002). 

1.2.2  Differential  effects  of  equity  according  to  subjects'  tendencies  to 

perceive  job  elements  as  "inputs"  or  as  "outcomes"  (Tornow,  Dunnette). 

Many  aspects  of  a job  situation  cannot  clearly  be  classified  according 
to  "inputs"  (things  a person  puts  into  a job)  or  "outcomes"  (things  a person 
gets  from  a job).  Time  spent  at  work  is  obviously  an  Input,  and  pay  is  obviously 
an  Outcome.  But  job  variety  or  lack  of  routine  may  be  seen  as  taxing  (an  Input) 
by  some,  and  as  interesting  (an  Outcome)  by  others.  An  Input-Outcome  Checklist 
made  up  of  such  ambiguous  job  elements  was  developed  and  shown  to  be  highly 
reliable  in  sorting  persons  according  to  their  tendencies  to  see  things  as 
Inputs  or  as  Outcomes.  We  reasoned  that  subjects  seeing  many  Inputs  among 
job  elements  should  be  more  Drone  to  feelings  of  inequity  during  "underpayment" 
than  subjects  who  see  relatively  more  Outcomes  among  job  elements.  In  like 
manner,  subjects  seeing  many  Outcomes  among  job  elements  should  be  more  prone 
to  feelings  of  inequity  during  "overpayment"  than  subjects  who  see  relatively 
more  Inputs  among  jo5!  elements.  To  test  this  notion,  subjects  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  experiments  described  in  1.1.2  and  1.2.1  were  contacted  one  year 
after  the  study  had  been  carried  out  and  asked  to  complete  the  Input-Outcome 
Checklist.  After  identifying  subjects  as  "Input-Types"  and  "Outcome-Types", 
they  were  subgrouped  according  to  their  relative  degree  of  "proneness"  toward 
feelings  of  over-reward  or  under-reward.  Our  expectations  were  confirmed  on 
three  dependent  measures:  (1)  In  responding  to  questions  bearing  on  fairness 

of  pay,  Input-Types  felt  relatively  more  underpaid,  and  Outcome-Types  relatively 
more  overpaid  in  the  underpayment  and  overpayment  conditions,  respectively, 
than  other  subjects  who  experienced  those  same  conditions.  (2)  When  Daid 
hourly,  Input-Types  produced  fewer  units  per  hour  than  other  subjects  in  the 
"underpaid"  condition,  and  Outcome-Types  produced  considerably  more  units  per 
hour  than  other  subjects  in  the  "overpaid"  conditions.  (3)  Finally,  Input-Types 
and  Outcome-Types  both  showed  lower  overall  satisfaction  in  their  respective 
"underpayment"  and  "overpayment"  groups  than  other  subjects  in  the  same  groups. 
Thus,  these  results  show  that  persons  may  be  identified  and  classified  according 
to  the  likelihood  of  their  experiencing  feelings  of  inequity  and  according  to 
the  probable  magnitudes  of  their  behavioral  and  cognitive  attempts  to  reduce 
those  feelings  of  inequity.  (Results  are  reported  in  detail  in  Technical 
Report  No.  4004). 

1 .3  Tests  of  Goal  Setting,  Expectancy,  and  Task  Specificity 

1.3.1  Task  performance  as  a function  of  perceived  effort-performance  and 
performance-reward  contingencies  (Arvey,  Loehr,  Dunnette). 


Subjects  worked  for  a short  time  on  a simple  but  tedious  addition 
task.  Subjects  were  given  money  prizes  for  various  levels  of  performance. 

Prior  to  beginning  the  task,  different  groups  were  led  to  believe  that  different 
proportions  of  persons  would  be  allowed,  on  the  basis  of  their  performance,  to  draw 
for  a prize.  Moreover,  the  chance  of  drawing  a winning  number  also  differed  from 
group  to  group.  We  reasoned,  according  to  Vroom's  model,  that  the  two 
likelihoods  would  affect  task  performance  multiplicatively.  As  it  turned  out, 
only  the  first  likelihood  (the  odds  of  performing  well  enough  to  draw  for  the 
prize)  was  directly  related  to  task  performance.  The  second  likelihood  (odds 
of  drawing  a winning  number)  was  not  related  to  performance,  and  the  interaction 
effect,  although  positive,  was  non-significant,  statistically,  (Results  are 
reported  in  detail  in  Technical  Report  No.  4003.)  . 

1.3.2  The  effect  of  goal  specificity  upon  the  relationship  between  expectancy 
and  performance  (Loehr,  Motowidlo,  Dunnette). 

A series  of  experiments  has  been  completed  to  study  what  the  effect 
may  be  of  knowing  or  not  knowing  the  specific  goal  (e.g.,  number  of  units 
produced,  number  of  problems  solved,  etc.)  toward  which  one  is  working.  The  con- 
ceptual meaning  of  one's  expectation  of  attaining  a goal  successfully  differs 
according  to  how  exactly  he  knows  what  he's  shooting  for.  If  one  knows  only 
that  he  is  working  on  a task  that  is  completed  successfully  by  only  25% 
of  persons  similar  to  him,  his  knowledge  is  considerably  less  and  different  in 
kind  than  if  he  also  knows  that  in  order  to  be  numbered  among  that  select  subset 
of  persons,  he  must  complete  some  specific  number  of  units,  problems,  or  whatever. 

Our  findings  suggest  that  highest  performance  in  the  former  situation  is  attained 
when  subjects  perceive  their  probability  of  successful  goal  attainment  to  be 
about  .50  (neither  too  hard  nor  too  easy).  In  contrast,  highest  performance  toward 
specific  goals  occurs  when  subjects  perceive  their  probability  of  successful 
goal  attainment  to  be  high.  The  relationship  between  performance  and  expectancy 
appears  curvilinear  when  the  goal  is  poorly  or  ambiguously  specified.  It  appears 
linear  and  positive  (i.e.,  high  expectancy,  high  performance)  when  the  goal 
is  a specific  one.  (Details  of  this  study  are  to  be  reported  in  Technical  Report 
No.  4008,  now  in  preparation.) 

1.3.3  Relative  contributions  of  motivation  and  ability  to  performance  variance 
(Dunnette,  Pritchard). 

It  is  widely  stated  that  ability  and  motivation  interact  in  a multi- 
plicative way  to  yield  task  performance.  The  men  who  took  part  in  the  experiment 
described  above  in  1.1.2  and  1.2  took  three  brief  ability  (vocabulary,  arithmetic, 
clerical  aptitude)  tests  and  also  were  pre-tested  with  the  actual  task  they  would 
be  working  on  during  the  ensuing  six  days.  The  tests  were  combined  in  a regression 
equation  to  reflect  pre-test  performance.  The  regression  equation  was  used  to 
predict  the  mean  hourly  performance  to  be  expected  during  the  experimental  days, 
and  these  predictions  were  correlated  with  actual  average  hourly  performance 
on  each  day.  In  addition,  pre-test  performance  was  correlated  with  the  average 
hourly  performance  for  each  day.  Examination  of  the  correlations  separately 
for  subjects  under  different  conditions  of  equity  and  expectancy  is  revealing. 

The  results  show  that  task  performance,  whether  predicted  by  Dre-test  or  with 
aptitude  tests,  is  most  closely  related  to  ability  under  conditions  which  may  be 
said  to  be  "most  uniformly  motivating"  - conditions  of  nerceived  equity  and  conditions 
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where  pay  is  definitely  seen  as  contingent  upon  performance.  The  amounts  of  vari- 
ance in  performance  related  to  pre-test  performance  and  tested  aptitudes  under 
the  various  conditions  is  shown  below: 


Median  Proportion  Variance  in 
Performance  Related  to: 

Pre-Test  Aptitude  Tests 

(Regression) 


Low  Performance-Pay 
Contingency 

412 

282 

High  Performance-Pay 
Contingency 

532 

452 

Made  to  feel 
"underpaid" 

352 

212 

Equitably  paid 

542 

412 

Made  to  feel 
"overpaid" 

412 

372 

* Conditions  presumed  to  be  "most  uniformly  motivating" 
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2.  SOURCES  OF  VARIATION  IN  IMPRESSION  FORMATION  IN  INTERPERSONAL  PERCEPTION 


The  objective  of  this  research  has  been  to  learn  about  the  relative  effects 
of  different  variables  on  the  nature  of  impressions  formed  in  employment 
interviews.  Research  has  been  directed  toward  investigating  variables  related 
to  the  form  of  interpersonal  interaction  (e.g.  assessment-evaluation,  counseling, 
competition,  etc.),  variation  among  persons  perceived  (individual  differences 
variables),  differences  in  "styles"  or  strategies  used  by  perceivers,  and 
toward  the  development  o*  new  methods  for  estimating  the  degree  of  difference/ 
similarity  between  pairs  of  descriptive  protocols  (e.g.  two  perceivers  des- 
cribing the  same  person  or  pairs  of  persons  described  by  the  same  perceiver). 

2-1  Studies  Using  Group  Process  and  Team  Development  Interaction 


A decision  was  made  to  limit  the  major  part  of  our  investigations  to 
perceiver-perceivee  interactions  of  an  evaluation/assessment  type  - specifically 
the  employment  interview  setting.  Prior  to  that  decision,  however,  two  studies  ’ 
were  completed,  and  one  initiated  which  utilized  group  process  or  T-qroup 
type  of  interactions. 


2.1.1  Increase  in  perceiver  accuracy  as  a function  of  T-group  training  (Dunnette). 

Twelve  five-person,  like  sex  groups  met  weekly  for  six  weeks.  Before 
the  meetings  began,  each  group  member  tried  to  estimate  the  responses  of 
each  other  member  to  a number  of  adjectives,  preference  options,  and  descriptive 
phrases.  The  interaction  during  ensuing  meetings  was  tape  recorded  (audio). 

The  members  again  attempted  to  estimate  the  nature  of  each  other's  responses 
to  inventories  at  the  last  meetings  of  the  groups.  Content  analyses  of  the 
audio  recordings  were  done  as  a means  of  estimating  the  extent  of  personal 
and  member-centered  interaction  within  the  various  groups.  Increase  in 
accuracy  of  estimating  others'  responses  between  first  and  final  meetings 
correlated  +.57  with  amount  of  personal  interaction  and  +.79  with  amount  of 
member-centered  interaction. 

2.1.2  Predicting  individual's  verbal  behavior  in  counseling  group  interaction 

(Gibson  and  Dunnette).  ' ' 

A set  of  audio-taped  vignettes  was  developed  to  serve  as  standardized 
interpersonal  stimuli  for  subjects  to  respond  to.  Responses  by  subjects  to 
these  vignettes  were  scored  according  to  amount  of  personal  and  member-centered 
interaction  and  compared  with  each  subject's  verbal  interaction  pattern  when 
taking  part  in  an  actual  T-group.  Although  differences  among  subjects  in 
predictability  were  great,  the  overall  prediction  based  on  the  subjects' 
responses  to  the  '“tandardized  vignettes  was  of  moderate  to  high  accuracy  (r’s 
in  the  . 53 's  to  .60's).  (This  study  reported  in  detail  in  ONR  Technical 
Report  No.  4006.) 

2.1.3  Team  development  and  task  proficiency  in  a learning  situation  (Hill. 

Dunnette). 
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Members  of  a general  psychology  class  were  divided  into  groups  of  six  - 
eight  persons  each.  Each  group  met  weekly  to  discuss  course  readings  as  a 
supplement  to  the  course  lectures.  Half  the  groups,  however,  were  led  by 
an  experienced  laboratory  trainer  to  emphasize  organizational  and  team  develop- 
ment procedures  in  addition  to  the  usual  course-oriented  discussions.  Measures 
of  course  proficiency  • 
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(test  scores)  and  patterns  of  course-oriented  behavior(time  spent  studying,  extra 
reading  undertaken,  etc.,  etc.)  were  gathered  throughout  the  semester.  These 
data  are  now  being  analyzed  and  will  be  the  subject  of  Mrs.  Hill's  doctoral 
dissertation.  (We  anticipate  releasing  the  results  in  the  form  of  a technical 
report  during  mid  1972.) 

2.2  Studies  of  Interviewer  - Interviewee  Differences 

2.2.1  Instrumentation  (Groner,  Hopp,  Dunnette). 

A statistical  procedure  was  developed  to  be  used  in  summarizing  the 
degree  of  overlap  between  descriptive  protocols  made  by  pairs  of  interviewers 
of  the  same  interviewee  and  pairs  of  protocols  made  by  one  interviewer  of 
two  interviewees.  Computation  of  the  overlap  statistic,  Omicron,  is  still  in 
the  process  of  being  "computerized."  (The  nature  of  this  statistic  and  examples 
of  its  use  are  described  in  a technical  report  now  in  preparation.) 

Critical  incidents  (both  effective  and  ineffective)  of  interviewer 
behavior  were  gathered  from  graduating  business  school  seniors  during  1970-71 
employment  interviews.  The  incidents  were  categorized  according  to  nine  major 
dimensions  of  interviewer  behavior  and  used  to  form  interviewer  behavior 
observation  description  scales.  (This  study  is  being  summarized  for  release 
as  a technical  report.) 

Five  standard  video  tapes  of  30  minute  employment  interviews  were 
produced.  The  interview  content  was  designed  to  equate  length  of  interview  time 
and  the  amount  of  information  transmitted.  The  interviews  include  three  interviews 
with  black  applicants  and  two  with  white  applicants.  The  applicants  role  played 
their  responses  so  as  to  convey  generally  favorable  and  unfavorable  impressions. 
These  standard  interview  tapes  are  now  available  for  use  in  studying  such 
variables  as  race  and  interviewee"quality"  as  they  affect  interviewer  impressions 
during  employment  interviews. 

2.2.2  A pilot  investigation  of  encoding  reliability  and  interviewer-interviewee 
effects  of  descriptive  content. 

Seven  students  viewed  video  tapes  of  interviews  with  the  highly  qualified 
white(HW) , the  highly  qualified  black(HB),  and  the  poorly  qualified  black(LB). 

Each  subject  wrote  free  response  descriptions  for  each  of  the  applicants 
portrayed.  The  descriptions  were  encoded  by  two  content  scorers  using  the 
encoding  and  scoring  procedures  developed  in  earlier  analyses.  Each  scorer  encoded 
the  descriptions  once  and  scored  them  twice,  thereby  yielding  information 
relevant  to  both  inter-scorer  and  intra-scorer  (test-  re-test)reliability. 

Rsults  of  this  pilot  investigation  show  the  following: 

Each  scorer  encoded  the  same  number  of  meaning  units  for  each  applicant. 
However,  although  the  total  number  of  meaning  units  encoded  by  each  scorer 
was  the  same,  the  actual  construction  of  the  encoded  meaning  units  differed. 
Scorer  #1  had  high  intra-scorer  reliability;  i.e.  he  scored  the  same 
meaning  units  in  the  same  subcategories  the  second  time  as  he  had  done 
the  first  time.  There  were  only  two  meaning  units  out  of  a total  possible 
of  approximately  350  that  were  not  scored  in  the  same  subcategory  the 
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second  time  as  they  had  been  the  first  time.  (See  the  table  below). 


Descriptive 

Films: 

Low- 

High- 

High- 

Scorer  #1, 

Black 

* 

Whi  te 

Black 

In  tra -Scorer 
(Tes  t-Retest) 

16,  0 

25,  0 

12,  2 

Scorer  #2, 

Intra-Scorer 

(Test-Retest) 

16,  1 

25,  2 

14,  2 

Inter-Scorer 
Time  1 

16,  1 

24,  4 

11,  2 

Inter-Scorer 
Time  2 

16,  0 

24,  2 

13,  2 

Inferential 
Films : 

Low-  High-  High  Total 

Black  White  Black 

88,  0 91,  0 108,  0 350,  2 

83,  9 86,  7 104,  4 328,  25 

81,  13  81 ,18  91,  12  304,  50 

86,  4 82,  18  102,  10  323,  36 


* The  first  entry  in  each  cell  is  the  number  of  meaning  units  scored  in  the 
same  subcategory  across  the  two  scoring  times  or  across  the  two  different 
scorers,  depending  on  the  cell. 

The  second  entry  is  the  number  of  meaning  units  scored  in  different 
subcategories  across  the  two  scoring  times  or  across  the  two  different 
scorers,  depending  on  the  cell. 

Note:  the  number  of  meaning  units  scored  in  different  subcategories  may  be 
an  inflated  figure,  since,  in  many  cases,  simply  placing  one  meaning  unit 
in  a different  subcategory  resulted  in  two  meaning  units  differing  between 
the  two  scorings. 

The  second  was  also  highly  reliable  across  the  'two  scoring  times  with  only  25 
meaning  units  out  of  a total  possible  of  over  300  that  were  not  scored  in  the 
same  subcategory  the  second  time  as  they  had  been  the  first  time.  (See  above 
table). 

There  appears  to  be  little  difference  in  intra-scorer  reliability  between  descriptive 
and  inferential  meaning  units  with  reliability  in  both  instances  being  high. 

The  inter-scorer  reliabilities  were  also  high  although  not  as  high  as  the 
intra-scorer  reliabilities.  It  should  also  be  noted  from  Table  1 that  the  inter- 
scorer reliabilities  were  higher  for  the  second  scoring  than  for  the  first. 

Results  also  show  that  individuals  differ  consistently  in  the  number  of  total 
meaning  units  they  use  to  describe  the  same  applicant.  In  other  words,  some 
subjects  use  more  meaning  units  (write  more)  than  other  subjects.  (See  the 
table  below). 

Individuals  differ  consistently  in  the  proportion  of  descriptive  and  inferential 
meaning  units  they  use.  There  are  always  more  inferential  meaning  units  used 
than  descriptive  meaning  units,  even  for  the  subjects  who  write  less. 
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Descriptive 

Films: 

Inferential 

Films: 

Total : 

$ 

Low-  High-  High- 
Black  White  Black 

Low-  High-  High- 
Black  White  Black 

Low- 

Black 

High-  High- 
White  Black 

Total 

1 

3 

2 

0 

16  18 

21 

19 

20 

21 

60 

2 

2 

4 

2 

9 7 

12 

11 

11 

14 

36 

3 

0 

2 

0 

17  15 

21 

17 

17 

21 

55 

4 

0 

8 

3 

15  14 

15 

15 

22 

18 

55 

5 

2 

3 

4 

7 9 

8 

9 

12 

12 

33 

6 

7 

5 

3 

10  14 

17 

17 

19 

20 

56 

7 

2 

1 

1 

14  14 

14 

16 

15 

15 

46 

Tot.  16 

25 

13 

88  91 

108 

104 

116 

121 

341 
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3.  DEVELOPMENT  OF  AN  INTEGRATED  SYSTEM  FOR  AUDITING  - 
EVALUATING  THE  PERSONNEL  FUNCTION 


3.1  I n s tr umen ta ti on  and  Procedures 


The  survey  procedure  used  for  all  studies  reported  consists  of  three 
phases.  In  the  initial  phase  a representative  sample  of  employees  is  inter- 
viewed with  respect  to  their  satisfaction  with  areas  of  staffing,  training, 
and  motivation  relevant  to  the  particular  organization.  From  these  inter- 
views, four  items  are  written  for  each  scale  included  in  the  survey.1  The 
appropriate  scales  for  the  organization  are  combined  in  a questionnaire  which 
is  administered  and  analyzed.  The  analysis  contains  comparisons  of  percentages 
of  satisfied  and  important  responses  on  the  various  scales,  for  the  total 
groups  as  well  as  relevant  subgroupings  of  employees  by  age,  sex,  job  level, 
etc.  Phase  III  consists  of  a readministration  of  thQ  same  questionnaire 
after  an  interval  of  approximately  one  year,  in  order  to  detect  changes 
resulting  from  any  management  action  programs.  A more  detailed  description 
of  the  Triple  Audit  technique  can  be  found  in  Technical  Report  No.  3001. 

(Dawis  and  Weitzel ) 

3.2  Survey  Administration 


In  the  fall  of  1970,  phases  I and  II  were  carried  out  for  the  managerial 
(exempt)  employees  of  six  operating  companies  of  a midwestern  retailing 
corporation  and  for  the  non-exempt  level  of  one  company.  Thus,  the  survey 
involved  seven  separate  instruments  consisting  of  approximately  40  satis- 
faction and  importance  scales  each,  with  28  of  the  scales  being  common  to 
each.  The  demographic  characteristics  of  the  six  exempt  studies  are  described 
in  Technical  Report  No.  9001  (Jury,  Weitzel,  Dawis  and  Pinto).  In  all  more 
than  1200  employees  of  the  corporation  were  surveyed. 

In  the  spring  of  1971,  phase  III  follow-up  surveys  were  carried  out 
for  two  companies  surveyed  early  in  1970.  The  total  sample  included  180 
blue-collar  workers.  The  results  were  analyzed  in  terms  of  differences 
in  percentages  of  "satisfied"  and  "important"  responses  between  phase  II 
and  III. 

Future  planning  for  additional  administrations  include  the  phase  III 
follow-up  surveys  of  the  six  exempt  studies  carried  out  in  the  fall  of  1970. 

It  is  anticipated  that  additional  follow-ups  will  be  carried  out  with  this 
corporation  so  as  to  provide  longitudinal  data  on  the  nature  of  attitudes. 

At  the  same  time,  different  types  of  organizations  will  be  surveyed,  so 
as  to  increase  the  heterogeneity  of  the  data  base. 

One  spin-off  expected  soon  is  the  development  of  a computer  program 
to  write  t narrative  report  to  organizations  which  have  been  audited.  The 
computer  will  make  decisions  regarding  critical  areas  to  be  highlighted 
from  the  survey  findings,  and  will  present  supporting  data  abstracted  from 
the  results. 


A tc. cal  of  58  scales  have  been  constructed  to  date,  with  median  scale 
reliabilities  in  the  .80  to  .85  range.  Approximately  only  10%  of  the  scale 
reliabilities  fell  below  .70. 
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3.3  Theoretical  Approaches  to  Job  Satisfaction 


3.3.1  Four-factor  model . 

One  of  the  important  results  of  the  studies  completed  thus  far  using 
data  from  the  managerial  sample  is  the  development  of  a four-factor  model 
of  job  satisfaction.  Derived  from  a series  of  factor-analytic  investigations, 
the  model  proposes  two  independent  factors  that  are  oriented  to  the  indi- 
vidual, and  two  independent  factors  that  get  their  meaning  from  the  organiz- 
ation. The  factor  "Compensation"  is  the  most  invariant  and  most  interpretable. 
It  includes  scales  dealing  with  amount  of  pay,  compensation  practices,  and 
comparative  level  of  pay.  "Personal  Progress  and  Development"  deals  with 
work  challenge,  utilization  of  abilities,  advancement  opportunities,  and 
career  choice.  The  most  general  scale,  overall  satisfaction,  almost  always 
is  found  in  this  cluster,  lending  some  support  to  the  notion  that  general 
satisfaction  Is  tied  to  feelings  of  individual  growth. 

The  two  other  factors  were  less  invariant  with  changes  in  the  organiz- 
ational situation.  One  factor  "Supervisory-Subordinate  Interaction" 
includes  feedback  and  recognition  from  superiors,  performance  evaluation, 
and  credibility  and  confidence  in  management.  The  other,  "Job  Context" 
includes  promotion  practices  (not  rate  of  promotion),  other  company  policies 
and  practices)  and  clarity  of  company  philosophy. 

This  model  will  be  developed  in  further  research,  and  exceptions  will 
be  noted  especially  the  invariance  across  types  of  organizations  and  kind 
of  worker. 


3.3.2  Determination  of  Organizational  Reinforcer  Patterns  and  Their 
Implications  for  Organizational  Studies. 

Two  studies  are  planned  which  require  the  measurement  and  specification 
of  reinforcer  patterns  for  large  numbers  of  organizations  of  varying  types. 
An  Organizational  Reinforcer  Pattern  (ORP)  describes  the  stimulus  conditions 
present  in  the  organizational  situation  or  environment  which  fulfill  or 
satisfy  the  work-relevant  needs  of  organizational  members.  The  instruments 
for  measuring  ORP's  have  been  developed  and  ORP  data  collected  from  nine 
organizations.  A data  analysis  which  allows  for  the  specification  of  the 
ORP's  Is  to  be  undertaken  soon. 

One  study  is  planned  which  proposes  a classification  system  for 
organizations  and  uses  ORP's  as  the  basis  for  classification.  Organizations 
having  similar  reinforcement  patterns  are  classified  together  to  form  homo- 
geneous ORP  subgroups.  When  the  taxonomy  is  developed  it  is  possible  to 
classify  any  organization  by  assigning  it  to  that  subgroup  whose  ORP  is 
most  similar  to  its  own. 

This  taxonomy  will  be  a valuable  tool  for  Vocational  Counselors  by 
enabling  an  Individual  to  select  that  set  of  organizations  having  reinforcer 
patterns  which  are  predicted  to  best  correspond  to  his  need  pattern. 
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3.4  Empirical  Approaches  to  Job  Satisfaction 

3.4.1  The  influence  of  organizational  variables  on  patterns  of  employee 
job  satisfaction  responses. 

In  this  study  job  satisfaction  data  for  managerial  employees  from  five 
companies  are  analyzed.  The  patterns  of  satisfaction  were  expected  to  vary  from  one 
organization  to  another  due  to  variations  in  size,  structure,  nature  of 
business,  etc.,  but  were  expected  also  to  have  some  common  factors  because 
of  exempt  employee  similarities.  The  results  indicated  two  factors,  Com- 
pensation and  Personal  Progress  and  Development,  as  common  for  all  companies. 

Two  other  factors  (Supervisor-Subordinate  Interaction,  Job  Context)  varied 
from  company  to  company.  The  report  of  this  analysis  has  been  prepared 
for  possible  publication.  For  further  descriptions,  see  Technical  Report 
No.  9002  (Jury,  Weitzel,  Dawis,  and  Pinto). 


3.4.2  The  relation  of  demographic  characteristics  to  job  satisfaction. 

Job  satisfaction  data  of  exempt  employees  in  six  companies  were  factor 
analyzed  for  each  of  the  following  demographic  grouping:  sex,  age,  educa- 
tion, management  level,  occupational  experience,  company  tenure,  and  job 
tenure.  The  factors  common  across  organizations  (reported  in  the  previous 
analysis)  were  common  to  all  groupings  of  employees.  In  addition,  the 
factors  which  varied  from  company  to  company,  also  were  perceived  dif- 
ferently among  the  demographic  groupings.  For  more  detail,  see  Technical 
Report  No.  9001  (Jury,  Weitzel,  Dawis,  Pinto). 


3.4.3  Organizational  difference  in  the  determinants  of  overall  job 
satisfaction  among  managerial  personnel. 

To  identify  the  determinants  of  satisfaction  for  managers,  a 
Decremental  Stepwise  Multiple  Regression  Analysis  was  done  using  the  job 
satisfaction  data  of  the  exempt  employees  of  five  of  the  companies.  Even 
though  the  companies  were  members  of  the  same  corporation,  it  was  expected 
that  determinants  would  vary  from  company  to  company.  The  analysis  revealed 
interorganizational  differences.  These  results  suggest  a way  of  defining 
job  satisfaction  in  terms  of  its  specific  determinants  as  well  as  a way 
of  differentiating  among  organizations.  Similar  analyses  are  planned  on 
these  same  employees  when  future  follow-up  job  satisfaction  data  collections 
are  completed.  For  more  information  see  Technical  Report  No.  3002  (Nezzer, 
Dawis,  l^eitzel,  and  Pinto).  The  report  has  been  submitted  for  publication. 


3.4.4  clustering  Individuals  into  homogeneous  need-type  subgroups. 

A study  designed  for  determining  a number  of  distinctive  subgroups  of 
managers  in  terms  of  their  need  patterns  has  been  completed.  To  identify 
homogeneous  (need  type)  subgroups,  a hierarchical  clustering  procedure 
was  used  to  subgroup  548  managers  on  27  work-relevant  needs.  This  procedure 
generated  12  unique  need-type  subgroups  with  each  subgroup  differing  from 
all  other  subgroups  in  terms  of  its  own  distinctive  need  pattern  and  the 
way  its  needs  are  interrelated.  The  results  of  this  study  supported  prior 
findings  which  report  the  existence  of  different  need  types  among  managerial 
personnel . 
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3.4.5  Moderating  effects  of  need-type  in  the  prediction  of  job 
satisfaction 


The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  examine  the  effects  of  need-type  on 
the  relationship  between  27  specific  work-relevant  aspects  of  employee 

L'c  th!S  r an?  °veral1  job  satisfaction.  The  proposition  investigated 
th®,  I Patter.'  of  needs  of  an  individual  has  substantial  moderating 
on  the  prediction  of  job  satisfaction.  A decremental  stepwise 

fl6  o7Press^  Procedure  was  used  to  predict  overall  job  satisfaction 
from  the  27  specific  components  of  satisfaction  for  a total  sample  of  548 
managers  The  prediction  of  overall  satisfaction  from  the  specific  aspects 
of  satisfaction  was  then  carried  out  for  each  of  the  12  need-type  subgroups 
cited  in  section  3.4.4.  The  level  of  prediction  of  overall  satisfaction 
for  each  need-type  subgroup  was  compared  with  the  prediction  level  of 
overall  satisfaction  for  the  total  combined  sample.  The  results  showed  a 
substantial  improvement  in  the  accuracy  of  predicting  job  satisfaction 
within  each  of  the  subgroups  as  compared  to  the  prediction  level  for  all 

:!^a2urS  conlbln®d  int0  a single  group.  Thus,  the  correlations  within 
each  of  the  need  subgroups.  The  results  of  the  study  indicate  that  need 
type  moderates  the  prediction  of  job  satisfaction. 

pl anned  to  determine  the  generality  of  the  findings 
r®E°2®d.fere  th?t  need  type  operates  as  a moderator  of  the  relationship 
between  the  specific  components  of  job  satisfaction  and  overall  job 
satisfaction. 


* 
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4.  ARILITY-APTITUPt  TESTING 


The  basic  objective  of  this  study  is  to  develop  a measure  of  aptitude 
which  is  conceptually  independent  of  measured  ability.  Analogical  reasoning,  being 
the  main  constituent  of  g,  was  chosen  as  the  ability  for  study.  To  lend  a measure 
of  generality  to  the  study,  analogical  reasoning  items  were  written  in  four  modes: 
verbal,  pictorial,  symbolic  and  numerical. 

4.1  Data  on  Analogical  Reasoning 

During  the  report  year,  data  were  collected  on  100  word-,  100  picture-, 
100  symbol-,  and  180  number-analogy  items.  Each  subject  answered  a small  subset 
of  the  total  item  pv.ol,  e.g.,  60  word  and  40  symbol  items,  30  word  and  30  picture 
items.  Subjects  included  over  2,000  college  students(mainly  sophomores),  400 
inner-city  high  school  students,  300  suburban  high  school  students,  350  civil  service 
clerical  employees,  and  90  clients  of  the  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 
(Results  of  Technical  Report  No.  3000  indicate  effects  of  item  structure  on  item 
difficulty  in  verbal  analogies.) 

4.2  Rasch  Technique  for  Equivalent  Test  Forms 

According  to  the  study  design,  one  immediate  objective  is  the 
development  of  equivalent  test  forms  for  pre-  and  post-testing.  The  Rasch  technique 
of  test  scaling  is  being  utilized  for  this  purpose.  Two  attributes  of  Rasch  scales 
are  particularly  suited  to  the  purpose  of  the  study:  (l)the  invariance  of  scale 
values  (item,  test  parameters)  regardless  of  the  population  on  which  they  were 
developed,  and  (2)  the  invariance  of  person  measurements,  regardless  of  the  set 
of  items  being  used  for  measurement.  " 

4.3  Cross-Population  and  Cross-Test  Equivalence 

Several  studies  were  conducted  to  examine  cross-population  and  cross- 
test equivalence.  Cross-modality  equivalence  was  examined  as  well.  ("Cross-population 
equivalence"  refers  to  the  equivalence  [invariance]  of  item  and  test  parameters, 
e.g.,  log  easiness,  when  obtained  or  developed  on  different  populations. 

"Cross-test  equivalence"  refers  to  the  invariance  of  ability  estimates  for  the  same 
person  when  such  estimates  are  obtained  through  different  tests.  "Cross-modality 
equivalence"  refers  to  the  equivalence  of  ability  measurements  obtained  through 
different  test  modes,  e.g.,  verbal,  pictorial.) 

4.4  Analysis  to  Date 

Analysis  to  date  of  the  data  yielded  the  following  results:  (1)  Estimates 
of  item  easiness  obtained  from  samples  presumed  to  differ  in  ability(e.g. , college 
sophomores  vs.  high  school  students;  college  sophomores  vs.  civil  service  employees) 
were  found  to  correlate  highly,  often  better  than  .90.  However,  correlating 
ordinary  item  difficulty  indices  yielded  similarly  high  values.  When  more  stringent 
item  selection  criteria  were  applied, the  between-sample  correlations  for  the  Rasch 
values  generally  increased,  often  to  .99,  with  the  exception  of  picture  analogies 
values,  which  showed  an  erratic  pattern.  On  the  other  hand,  application  of  more 
stringent  item  selection  criteria  resulted  in  decreased  correlations  for  the 
ordinary  item  difficulty  indices;  (2)  Ability  values  computed  by  the  Rasch  technique 
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from  total  test  score  were  found  to  be  nearly  identical,  regardless  of  sample 

used  for  the  computation.  The  between-sample  correlations  were  .999  in  every  instance. 

Ordinary  item  difficulty  indices  , of  course,  varied  with  the  sample  used; 

(3)  Person  ability  estimates  computed  from  different  tests  by  the  Rasch  technique 
were  found  to  correlate  only  moderately  high  (around  .50)  and  were  not  superior 
to  raw  score  or  percentile  rank  correlations;  (4)  In  terms  of  absolute  differences 
between  person  ability  estimates,  the  Rasch  values  were  found  to  be  superior  to 
raw  scores  (lower  absolute  differences)  but  not  to  percentile  rank  scores. 

Further  studies  on  the  invariance  of  person  ability  estimates  are  being  conducted. 


5.  MODELS  OF  MANPOWER  ALLOCATION  AND  PERSONNEL  UTILIZATION 

This  project  comprises  a series  of  studies  designed  to  develop  the  application 
of  mathematical  models  and  simulation  to  effective  manpower  resource  conservation 
and  utilization  within  organizations. 

5.1  Stochastic  Process  Models 

Investigations  into  the  applicability  of  Markovian  Renewal  models  in  manpower 
analysis.  The  descriptive  and  predictive  usefulness  of  the  models  has  been 
empirically  investigated  by  applying  the  models  in  three  distinct  organizations. 
One  application  covered  ten  years  of  managerial  and  professional  manpower  alloca- 
tion within  an  expanding  organization.  Another  covered  seven  periods  of  blue 
collar  manpower  in  a very  stable  organization.  The  third  application  was  in  an 
organization  that  experienced  rapid  growth  and  decline. 

The  usefulness  of  the  models  was  assessed  against  two  general  criteria:  the 
analytical  insights  provided  in  the  description  and  understanding  of  the  manpower 
allocation  processes  and  the  accuracy  of  the  forecasts  generated  by  the  model. 

We  have  found  the  models  have  considerable  relevance  as  analytical  and 
descriptive  techniques.  The  models'  predictive  accuracy  varies  greatly  depending 
on  such  factors  as  the  organization's  structural  stability,  the  stated 
descriptions,  and  product  and  labor  market  factors. 

One  technical  report  has  been  written  describing  early  work  in  one  of  these 
organizations($ee  No.  7002).  Some  of  the  work  is  also  a chapter  in  a 
forthcoming  book,  Manpower  and  Management  Science. 

5.2  Analysis  of  Internal  Labor  Markets 


We  have  combined  our  work  on  the  stochastic  processes  with  an  emerging  set  of 
concepts  called  the  Internal  Labor  Markets(ILM) . The  theory  of  the  ILM  has  emerged 
in  manpower  economics  as  a set  of  constructs  to  explain  and  integrate  the  allocation, 
pricing,  and  training  processes  that  occur  within  large  organizations.  The 
development  of  the  ILM  had  been  at  the  theoretical  level  since  techniques  to 
operationalize  the  concepts  had  not  been  developed. 
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Our  work  has  found  that  the  stochastic  process  models  are  an  excellent 
method  of  operationalizing  the  ILM  concepts.  The  application  of  the  stochastic 
process  models  has  been  applied  to  the  analysis  of  the  ILM's  of  the  three 
organizations  discussed  above.  A technical  report  has  been  written  dealing 
with  some  of  the  earlier  analysis  in  one  organization.  (See  No.  7001). 

5.3  Integrating  Manpower  Demand  and  Supply  Forecasts 

A project  is  now  underway  combining  our  work  on  manpower  demand  and 
supply  projections  in  one  organization.  We  have  also  applied  the  delphi 
technique  to  generate  manpower  forecasts  in  one  organization.  The  results 
of  the  delphi  application  were  presented  at  the  12th  American  Meeting  of  the 
Institute  of  Management  Services. 

5.4  Simulation  - Gaming  Model 


Our  development  of  the  manpower  management  simulation-gaming  model  for 
education  and  research  purposes  continues  to  progress.  We  anticipate  it  will 
be  operational  in  early  1972. 

5.5  Computer  Systems  Development 

All  the  projects  in  this  series  necessitated  the  development  of  new 
computer  programs  capable  of  transforming  data  in  diverse  formats  into  the 
pre  model (s)  formats,  generating  origins  and  destination  matrices,  manpower 
inventories  and  simulations. 


6.  ORGANIZATION  STUDIES 


The  research  reported  here  is  part  of  a continuing  series  of  studies 
concerning  organization  structure,  behavior,  performance,  and  effectiveness. 

These  studies  have  developed  out  of  earlier  studies  of  criteria  of  organizational 
effectiveness.  These  earlier  studies  generated  factorial  dimensions  of  organization 
characteristics,  and  identified  various  models  of  organizational  effectiveness 
appropriate  to  different  settings,  e.g.  research  and  development,  first-line 
supervision,  and  general  management.  The  studies  conducted  during  the  past  year 
involved  continuing  analysis  of  data  collected  in  the  earlier  studies  as  well 
as  other  projects  related  to  organizational  analysis. 

6.1  Cluster  Analysis  of  Organization  Units 

Many  organization  researchers  have  noted  the  need  for  a typology  of 
organizations.  We  discuss  hypotheses  concerning  relationships  among  organiz- 
ational variables  and  yet  have  neither  a conceptual  nor  an  empirical  typology 
of  organizations.  Data  descriptive  of  18  organizational  dimensions  of  227 
organizational  units  within  larger  organizations  were  collected  in  earlier 
studies.  These  data  were  submitted  to  a cluster  analysis  which  produced  eight 
relatively  homogeneous  clusters  of  organization  units.  Each  such  cluster  was 
relatively  homogeneous  in  terms  of  the  18  organizational  dimensions  of  organ- 
ization behavior  and  performance.  Clusters  then  were  compared  in  terms  of 
other  measures  such  as  rated  effectiveness,  size,  and  other  structural  variables. 

The  findings  suggest  that  organization  units  which  differ  on  variables  such  as 
technology  and  structure  achieve  equal  effectiveness  through  different  patterns 
of  behavior  and  performance.  A first  draft  of  a report  of  this  study  has  been 
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prepared  and  a final  report  will  be  ready  for  release  soon  (A  Cluster  Analytic 
Approach  to  the  Study  of  Organizations  in  preparation).  '* 

6.2  Effects  of  Size  Variation  In  Organizations 

Organization  size  is  a frequently  mentioned  determinant  and/or  modifier  of 
organization  behavior  and  performance.  Rarely,  however,  have  size  of  organization 
unit  and  size  of  parent  organization  been  studied  for  joint  effects  on  organization 
behavior  and  performance.  Data  descriptive  of  18  dimensions  of  organizational 
characteristics  and  rated  effectiveness  of  386  organization  units  were  analyzed 
to  identify  relationships  with  size  of  unit  and  size  of  parent  organization. 

A fixed  effects  analysis  of  variance  design  was  applied  in  the  analysis  of  size 
effects.  Size  effects  were  identified  for  only  three  variables,  all  related 
to  "supervisory  style,"  e.g.  delegation,  staffing,  and  emphasis  upon  results. 

None  of  these  variables  had  appeared  relevant  in  earlier  analyses  to  identify 
organizational  effectiveness  models.  Further  analysis  suggests  that  these 
variables  modify  what  would  otherwise  be  size  relationships  with  ctiveness; 
variation  in  these  variables  permits  organization  units  of  different  size 
to  achieve  equal  effectiveness.  Results  of  this  project  have  been  reported 
to  a meeting  of  the  Institute  of  Management  Science  and  are  being  prepared 
for  publication. 

6.3  Technological  Influences  upon  Organization  Characteristics 

Technology  has  long  been  suspected  of  influencing  organization  behavior 
and  performance.  Unfortunately,  we  have  lacked  any  general  method  for  classi- 
fication of  technology.  Such  a classification  technique  has  been  developed 
from  ideas  of  James  D.  Thompson  (Organizations  in  Action)  and  applied  in 
the  classification  of  technology  of  organization  units  studied  earlier.  The 
basic  technological  classifications  are  long-linked,  mediating  and  custom. 

An  analysis  of  variance  design  has  been  applied  to  identify  variation  in 
eighteen  organizational  dimensions  associated  with  technology.  Preliminary 
results  indicate  that  variance  in  these  dimensions  is  related  to  technology. 

This  analysis  is  not  complete,  but  will  be  completed  and  reported  in  the 
coming  year. 

6.4  Inventory  of  Propositions  about  Organizational  Effectiveness 

Organization  theory  has  developed  out  of  independent  work  in  various 
disciplines.  The  propisitions  generated  from  these  disciplines  have  not  been 
collected  and  forced  to  confront  each  other.  Library  research  to  collect 
organization  propositions  from  various  theorists  and  researchers  from  different 
disciplines  has  been  initiated.  This  work  will  be  continued  with  the  intended 
result  of  an  integration,  or  at  least  confrontation,  of  organizational  proposi- 
tions relating  to  organizational  effectiveness. 

6*5  Instrumentation  for  Assessment  of  Individual  Models  of  Organizational 

Effectiveness  ' ~~  ■ 


Earlier  research  in  this  series  has  identified  organizational  effectiveness 
models  from  analysis  of  group  data.  An  attempt  was  made  to  develop  instruments 
for  the  identification  of  organizational  effectiveness  models  implicitly  held 
and  applied  by  individual  managers.  A preliminary  instrument  was  developed 
and  applied  in  a comparative  study  of  career  managers  and  MBA  students. 

Results  of  preliminary  analysis  of  these  data  suggest  that  the  instrumentation 
is  faulty.  No  further  work  in  this  direction  is  intended  at  present.  (See 
Technical  Reports  No.  7000,9000  for  development  of  models). 
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6.6  Supporting  Research 


A Master's  Thesis  which  w ' eplicate  earlier  studies  of  organizational 
effectiveness  in  American  organize  in  a study  of  organizational  effectiveness 
in  Mexican  organizations  is  under  way.  This  research  has  been  initiated  and  should 
be  completed  in  a year. 

6.7  Liaison  Activities 


Professor  Thomas  A.  Mahoney  visited  the  Naval  Personnel  Research  and 
Development  Laboratory,  Washington,  D.C.,  to  present  methods  and  findings  of 
our  studies  of  organizational  effectiveness  to  the  Laboratory  staff.  This  visit 
was  initiated  by  the  R & D Laboratory  as  an  aid  in  its  development  of  studies  of 
organizational  effectiveness  of  Naval  organizations. 

Iistruments  developed  for  the  study  of  organizational  effectiveness  have 
been  requested  by  numerous  researchers  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada  for  application 
in  related  studies.  Permission  has  been  granted  for  use  of  the  instruments 
and,  presumably,  this  research  is  underway. 

A paper,  "Organization  Size  as  an  Influence  on  Organization  Behavior", 
was  presented  to  the  XVIII  International  Meeting,  The  Institute  of  Management 
Science,  College  on  Organization,  March,  1971. 


7.  PERSONAL  VALUE  SYSTEMS  OF  NAVAL  OFFICERS 


This  project  continues  study  of  the  following  major  research  objectives: 
a theoretically  meaningful  and  useful  description  of  the  personal  value  systems 
of  Naval  officers,  study  of  the  differences  in  personal  values  for  officers  with 
different  personal  and  organizational  characteristics,  and  examination  of  the 
relationships  between  personal  values  and  different  behavioral  measures  and 
outcomes. 

7.1  Reference  to  Pertinent  Technical  Reports 


Detailed  results  for  the  reporting  period  have  been  presented  in  the 
following  Technical  Reports:  Personal  Values  and  Military  Administration(No. 
5000),  Personal  Value  Systems  of  Naval  Officers(No.  5002),  and  Administrative 
Behavior  Simulations  and  Perceptions  of  Organizational  Effectiveness  of  Naval 
Officers (No.  5003).  These  reports  have  described  the  development  of  a Personal 
Values  Questionnaire  for  Naval  officers,  presented  descriptive  data  on  the 
value  systems  of  a sample  of  Naval  officers .described  the  development  of 
instruments  to  assess  reported  behavior  of  Naval  officers  in  several  areas 
including  problem  solving  and  perceptions  of  organizational  success  and  its 
achievement,  and  presented  descriptive  data  on  the  reported  behavior  of  a sample 
of  Naval  officers. 

7.2  Current  Analysis  of  Previous  Report  Findings 

fesults  of  these  reports  3nd  one  currently  being  completed  (exploring 
several  approaches  to  assess  the  relationships  found  between  personal  values 
and  reported  behavior)  may  be  summarized  as  follows:  that  the  principal 
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methodological  finding  is  that  meaningful  relationships  between  personal  values 
and  reported  behavior  are  found  only  when  value  groups  are  formed  through  combining 
conceptual  distinctions  made  from  theory  (primary  orientation  and  operative  value 
notions)  with  empirical  distinctions  (hierarchical  cluster  analysis  methods). 

This  finding  is  viewed  as  a refinement  which  permits  more  meaningful  classification 
of  personal  value  systems  when  one  is  interested  in  relating  values  to  behavior. 
Major  substantive  findings  include  the  following  behaviors: 

7.2.1  Military  versus  individualistic  clusters. 

Tlere  is  a marked  contrast  in  the  personal  value  systems  of  at  least  two 
groups  of  Naval  officers  as  identified  by  the  approach  mentioned  above.  One  group 
(Cluster  I)  places  high  value  on  concepts  of  a distinctive  military  flavor(such  as 
military  goals,  military  functions  and  practices,  and  military  groups)  while 
another  group  of  officers  (Cluster  IV)  places  high  values  on  concepts  which  might  be 
termed  individualistic  in  nature  (such  as  personal  goals,  ideas  associated  with 
individuals  and  ideas  associated  with  groups.  While  differences  in  demographic 
characteristics  between  the  two  groups  were  not  large,  they  do  suggest  that 
valuing  military  concepts  over  individualistic  concepts  may  be  viewed  as  desirable. 
Officers  who  value  military  concepts  (as  opposed  to  those  valuing  individualistic 
concepts)  are  older,  have  less  formal  education,  have  spent  more  time  in  the 
military,  have  higher  rank,  have  spent  slightly  longer  time  in  their  present  rank 
and  have  higher  job  satisfaction  scores.  These  findings  are  being  used  as  the  basis 
for  studying  the  relationship  of  values  and  demographic  characteristics  to 
retention  problems  in  a current  study. 

7.2.2  Problem  solving  behavior  in  two  clusters. 

The  analysis  of  relationships  between  personal  value  systems  of  problem 
solving  of  typical  incidents  encountered  by  a Naval  officer  again  showed  the 
greatest  difference  between  Cluster  I and  Cluster  IV  officers.  The  differences  in 
problem  solving  behavior  and  in  perceptions  of  what  makes  an  effective  organizational 
unit  suggest  that  Value  Cluster  I officers  (as  compared  to  Value  Cluster  IV 
officers):  use  positive  reinforcement  more,  communicate  needed  information  among 
work  group  members  and  view  planning  as  important,  use  "orders"  less  often  in 
dealing  with  subordinates, and  seek  more  information  from  subordinates  in  problem 
solving;  furthermore,  they  have  less  reliance  on  recent  past  practices  or  reported 
verbal  orders  as  criteria  for  problem  solving  and  more  reliance  on  one's  own 
standards  of  right  and  wrong,  and  solve  problems  without  seeking  advice  from 
superiors  but  inform  superiors  of  actions  taken. 

7.2.3  Effectiveness  of  officers'  organizational  units. 

There  is  little  difference  in  the  evaluation  of  the  overall  effectiveness 
of  the  organizational  unit  to  which  an  officer  belonged  among  officers  with 
different  value  patterns. 

7.3  Outcomes  of  Research 


The  major  useful  outcomes  of  this  research  are  better  understanding  of  the 
personal  value  systems  of  Naval  officers,  knowledge  about  the  relationships  between 
personal  values  and  behavior,  and  providing  data  and  a framework  for  the  study  of 
retention  problems. 
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8.  OPTIMAL  STRATEGIES  FOR  MULTIVARIATE  PREDICTION  AND  VARIABLE 


SUBGROUPING 


During  the  period  7/1/70  - 6/30/71  the  activities  of  this  project  were 
centered  around  the  completion  of  the  necessary  computer  routines  (begun  the  previous 
year)  for:  (a)  investigating  the  utility  of  hierarchical  cluster  analysis  for 
different  indices  of  covariation;  (b)  comparing  cluster  analysis  with  factor  analysis 
in  terms  of  factor  stability  and  the  judged  meaningful  ness  of  factor  content;  and 
(c)  generating  random  sampling  distribution  for  alternative  multivariate 
prediction  strategies.  The  completed  programs  were  used  to  test  research  questions 
in  (b)  and  (c)  above.  Area  (a)  was  deferred. 

8.1  Comparison  of  Cluster  vs.  Factor  Analysis 

The  justification  for  this  part  of  the  project  is  that  the  factor  analytic 
model  is  not  really  appropriate  for  the  task  of  identifying  maximally  homogeneous 
clusters  of  variables  even  though  it  is  often  used  that  way.  Also,  previous 
literature  suggests  that  under  certain  conditions,  the  degree  of  sampling  error 
in  factor  analytic  solutions  is  considerable.  The  cluster  analysis  program  that 
has  been  developed  is  based  on  the  hierarchical  grouping  method  described  by  Ward 
and  Hook  (1963)  which  maximizes  within  cluster  homogeneity.  The  index  of  homogeneity 
is  the  average  intercorrelation  among  variables  within  clusters  and  our  program 
begins  by  computing  a k x k correlation  matrix  and  choosing  as  the  first  cluster 
the  pair  of  variables  with  the  highest  inter-  r.  In  subsequent  stages,  variables 
are  added  to  clusters  or  new  clusters  are  formed  such  that  the  average  inter-r 
within  clusters  is  maximized.  The  investigator  then  chooses  the  solution  which 
maximizes  homogeneity  and  at  the  same  time  retains  psychological  meaningful  ness 
in  terms  of  substantive  cluster  contents. 

Comparative  solutions  (clusters  vs.  Factors)  were  generated  on  three 
different  pools  of  attitude  type  items  varying  from  a 110*item  questionnaire 
of  limited  reliability  to  a matrix  generated  from  20  highly  reliable  job  satisfaction 
scale  scores.  In  general,  the  cluster  analyses  were  judged  to  have  greater  meaning- 
fulness in  terms  of  item  content  and  were  more  stable  across  random  samples 
from  the  same  population.  This  line  of  investigation  will  continue. 

8.2  Comparisons  of  Alternative  Multivariate  Prediction  Strategies 

During  the  period  the  computing  programs  were  completed  which  generate 
empirical  random  sampling  distributions  from  a simulated  population 
for  the  following  methods  of  estimating  the  level  of  predictive  accuracy  in  a 
population:  multiple  regression  using  all  sample  data,  above  regression  technique 
corrected  for  df  by  Lord  and  Wherry  correction  formulae,  cross  validated  multiple 
regression  estimate,  average  of  double  cross  validation  multiple  regression 
estimates,  estimates  using  zero  order  validity  coefficients  and  weights, 
estimates  using  unit  weights. 

The  crucial  statistic  for  comparative  purposes  is  the  average  absolute 
deviation  of  an  estimate  (averaged  over  100  samples  from  populations)  from 
the  population  value  when  alj_  the  data  in  the  sample  are  used  to  derive  prediction 
rules  that  are  then  used  to  make  predictions  for  all  the  people  in  the  population. 
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This  is  the  value  which  the  researcher  is  always  trying  to  estimate.  Random 
sampling  distributions  were  generated  for  these  six  estimates  on  four  different 
simulated  populations.  Results  were  obtained  for  predictors,  and  criteria 
of  the  kind  typically  used  in  applied  psychology.  Simple  cross  valida- 
tion is  almost  never  warranted  as  a technique  for  estimating  how 
multiple  regression  weights  will  fare  in  the  population.  The  full  sample 
biased  estimate  yields  fewer  errors.  The  average  obtained  from  double 
cross  validation  is  better  than  the  full  sample  biased  estimate  when: 
n < 100  and  validity  is  low,  n<200  and  validity  and  reliability  are 
low,  n<  300  and  validity  and  reliability  are  low  and  number  of  predictors 
is  high  (eight).  Of  the  various  formulae  for  correcting  the  biased 
multiple  r for  degrees  of  freedom,  the  Wherry  estimate  is  superior 
to  the  Lord  estimate.  Concerning  the  question  of  whether  multiple 
regression,  using  zero  order  validites  as  weights,  or  simply  using 
unit  weights  yields  more  accurate  predictions  in  the  population,  it 
was  found  that:  if  n>400  use  multiple  regression  weights:  if 
100 < n <400  use  zero  order  validities  as  weights;  if  n <100  use  unit 
weights. 


9.  VOCATIONAL  INTEREST  MEASUREMENT 


9.1  Organization  of  Files  of  Vocational  Interest  Inventory 

One  major  segment  of  our  activity  in  this  final  year  of  Themis 
funding  has  been  the  organization  of  files  for  continued  use.  We 
have  a very  elaborate  archival  system  of  vocational  interest  inventory 
data,  easily  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  existence.  The  basic  problem 
is  how  to  maintain  these  files  for  continued  research,  as  it  is 
difficult  to  predict  exactly  what  use  will  be  made  of  them.  We  have 
moved  in  the  direction  of  storing  everything  on  magnetic  tape,  where 
the  individual  is  filed  as  a member  of  an  occupational  group.  We 
have  not  filed  each  case  individually,  as  we  wish  to  avoid  any  problems 
of  confidentiality.  Proceding  in  this  manner  guarantees  the  individual 
anonymity,  but  it  does  make  it  more  difficult  if  one  wishes  to  do 
some  kinds  of  research,  such  as,  for  example,  separating  out  individuals 
who  have  particular  patterns  on  their  profiles.  One  major  production 
of  the  year  was  a lengthy  bibliography  of  research  on  vocational 
interests. 

We  now  have  a large  battery  of  computer  tapes  with  both  basic 
item  response  data,  and  a variety  of  summary  statistics.  We  also 
have  a library  of  programs  useful  for  working  with  the  raw  data  and 
descriptive  statistics.  These  will  allow  us  to  continue  working  with 
these  data  after  cessation  of  Themis  funding. 

9-2  Holland  Classification  Scales  for  Women 


Another  project  completed  during  this  year,  using  these  data,  involved 


the  development  of  the  Holland  classification  scales  for  women.  In  the  past,  Holland's 
classification  scheme  has  been  used  to  study  the  male  occupational  samples  that 
are  in  the  archieves,  and  this  past  year  we  did  the  same  kind  of  study  of  female 
occupations.  Basically,  this  meant  studying  whether  or  not  the  Holland  occupational 
classification  system  worked  well  with  our  samples  of  employed  females.  In 
general,  it  did.  His  six  classifications  - Realistic,  Investigative,  Artistic, 

Social,  Enterprising,  and  Conventional  - are  useful  classifications  for  women's 
occupations  as  well  as  men's. 

9.3  Vocational  Interest  Inventory  - Discriminatory  Practice? 

A third  type  of  research  was  begun  on  the  study  of  the  effects  of  having 
forms  of  the  vocational  interest  inventory  - male  and  female.  Specifically,  is  this 
a discriminatory  practice?  Substantial  information  was  organized  to  decide  whether 
or  not  the  existence  of  the  two  forms  operates  in  a way  to  maintain  occupational 
stereotypes  among  women.  However,  while  these  data  have  been  organized  so  that 
some  information  can  be  gained  on  this  point,  initial  scanning  reveals  no  clear- 
cut  conclusions.  This  research  continues. 


10.  PERCEPTUAL  - MOTOR  LEARNING  AND'SKILLED  BEHAVIOR 


Effective  performance  of  any  complex  skill  involves  the  integration  of  a 
number  of  simpler  behavioral  components.  The  long-term  objectiveof  research 
on  complex  skills  reported  here  is  the  identification  and  description  of  the 
simpler  components  contributing  to  the  criterion  skill  of  interest.  The  specifi- 
cation of  the  component  behaviors  (including  processes  of  perception,  information 
processing,  and  psychomotor  movement)  is  tested  by  formulation  of  a skil  l composition 
model  which  attempts  to  predict  performance  on  the  criterion  task,  at  any  stage 
of  practice,  according  to  the  proposed  temporal  combination  of  the  component 
activities. 

10.1  Development  and  Instrumentaion  of  the  M.T.S. 

The  M.T.S.  (Minnesota  Tracking  System)  is  a general-purpose  apparatus  for  the 
study  of  single  and  multipart  compensatory  tracking.  The  basic  device  includes  the 
capability  for  visual  display  in  from  one  to  four  dimensions  (with  two  five-inch 
CRT's  mounted  side-by-side)  and  manual  response  in  four  dimensions  (two  hand-held 
controls,  each  of  which  may  be  switched  to  enter  corrective  adjustments  by  fore-aft 
and  left-right  rotations.  Prior  to  the  present  report  period,  generation  of  the 
stimulus  forcing  function  and  anal  os- to-di  gi  tal  conversion  and  analysis  of  data 
were  performed  off-line  at  the  Hybrid  Computer  facility  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota's  Space  Science  Center.  Design  modifications  were  begun  during  this 
report  period  to  instrument  (a)  on-line  generation  of  the  tracking  forcing  function; 
and  (b)  on-line  analog-to-digital  conversion  and  data  recording.  These  changes 
effect  a very  substantial  economy  irv’^hybrid  computer  usage,  as  well  as  greatly 
increased  flexibility  of  research  use  of  the  MTS.  The  system  still  requires 
computer  analysis  of  thp  dloital  recordings .but  this  can  be  done  off-line  in  a 
fraction  of  the  time  previously  required. 
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10.2  Independence  of  Component  Tasks  in  Multidimensional  Compensatory  Tracking 

This  study  was  a partial  replication  of  an  earlier  investigation  by 
Chernikoff  and  LeMay(l 963)  involving  relative  motion  tracking  under  conditions  of 
(a)  single  dimension  movements  on  two  displays  vs.  two-dimensional  movements  on  a 
single  display;  and  (b)  control  adjustments  in  one  dimension  with  each  hand 
vs.  single  hand  movements  in  two  dimensions.  The  partial  replication  was  designed  to 
validate  the  revised  MTS  against  a source  of  stable  data.  The  basic  question 
involved  the  extent  of  simultaneous  corrective  movement  for  two  psychomotor 
components,  measured  singly,  when  criterion  performance  indexed  the  overall  system 
accuracy  of  components  measured  jointly.  Twelve  adult  males  received  four  days  of 
practice  under  the  various  control -display  conditions  noted  above.  The  results 
consistently  ranked  the  conditions  from:  one  stimulus  source,  one  hand  best, 
to  two  sources  and  two  hands  poorest,  thus  confirming  earlier  results  and  showing 
that  data  gathered  on  the  MTS  may  be  expected  to  generalize  well  to  other  types 
of  compensatory  tracking  apparatuses.  Most  importantly,  the  results  showed  that 
both  absolute  movement  and  movement  accuracy  in  one  control  dimension  were 
statistically  independent  of  movement  and  accuracy  in  the  other  control  dimension. 
Thus,  although  the  task  appeared  superficially  to  require  simultaneous 
movement  adjustments  in  its  several  parts,  i.e.,  psychomotor  coordination^ 
proposed  on  the  basis  of  correlational  analysis  of  psychomotor  performance  in 
such  tasks), the  experimental  data  obtained  gave  no  support  to  the  idea  of 
integrated  movement  dependencies,  beyond  a chance  level. 

10*3  Independent  vs.  Dependent  Two-dimensional  Forcing  Functions  in  Multipart 
Compensatory  Tracking  (Hoppe,  Fox) 

On  the  basis  of  the  preceding  study,  it  was  hypothesized  that  the  inter- 
axis dependency  of  the  task  forcing  function  represents  a critical  variable 
governing  the  movement  dependencies  obtained  in  relative  motion  tracking.  Although 
it  is  customary  to  specify  the  nature  of  the  forcing  function  in  tracking  research, 
the  interaxis  dependencies  of  a two-dimensional  target  display  are  almost  always  des- 
cribed as  "irregular"  or  "unsystematic"  without  quantification.  Thus,  it  may 
be  proposed  that  the  failure  to  observe  moment- to -moment  movement  dependencies 
among  the  several  control  components  is  in  part  attributable  to  the  fact  that 
the  momentary  two-dimensional  changes  in  the  visual  display  are  themselves 
indepenjtent.  To  answer  this  question  it  was  necessary  to  generate  forcing 
functfbns  whose  interaxis  relations  could  be  quantified,  and  varied  from" 
hi gn  positive  to  zero.  This  was  done;  and  42  adult  male  subjects  served  in  a 
transfer  experiment  on  the  MTS  with  systematic  variation  of  the  stimulus  dependencies. 
These  data  are  now  being  analyzed. 

10.4  Continuous  vs.  Terminal  Visual  Feedback(Fox,  Little,  Hoppe) 

The  focus  here  is  on  the  role  of  on-going  visual  feedback  in  S's 
reproduction  of  a graded  motor  movement.  In  performing  such  a movement,  $~must 
often  rely  upon  kinesthetic  sources  of  feedback;  visual  feedback  serves  a 
supplementary  function  during  response  execution.  When  visual  information  is 
available  concurrently,  S's  subsequent  attempts  to  reproduce  the  movement  without 
such  visual  feedback  have  occasionally  been  shown  to  be  markedly  degraded. 

Thus,  we  require  a better  understanding  of  the  interactive  effects  of  visual 
and  movement-produced  components  of  information  in  S's  execution  of  a movement 
response. 


Previous  work  in  this  lab  has  shown  that  response  concurrent  visual 
feedback  need  not  lead  to  response  failures  when  the  visual  information  is  suddenly 
removed.  This  finding  supports  the  use  of  training  devices  which  provide  concurrent 
as  well  as  terminal  visual  error  information.  Research  carried  out  during  the 
present  period  on  this  problem  has  followed  a suggestion  by  Annett  that  the  control 
display  gain  ratio  of  the  visual  feedback  is  critical  for  prediction  of  potential 
response  failures  when  visual  information  is  withdrawn.  Our  most  recent  study 
involved  64  S's  and  the  factorial  variation  of  (a)  three  movement  extents  required 
(a  very  simple  push-pull  graded  response),  and  (b)  three  display  gain  ratios.  The 
data  have  been  analyzed  and  show  clearly  that  gain  is  at  best  a minor  variable, 
response  movement  extent  being  much  more  critical.  This  work  is  now  being  prepared 
for  distribution. 


11.  VOCATIONAL  AND  EDUCATIONAL  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  GUIDANCE  TESTS 


This  project  includes  two  subprojects  with  somewhat  different  foci. 

In  the  first,  attention  is  on  the  significance,  for  individual  guidance,  of  multiple 
aptitude  test  scores  obtained  early  in  high  school.  The  goal  of  the  project  is 
to  determine  relationships  between  such  test  scores  and  subsequent  educational 
choices  and  performance  in  educational  programs  and  post-training  circumstances, 
and  to  interpret  these  relationships  in  terms  that  will  assist  counselors  and 
students  to  understand  better  the  significance  of  a set  of  scores.  In  the  second 
subproject  the  focus  is  on  the  contribution  of  test  scores  to  understanding  the 
educational  program.  Here  attention  is  not  on  the  relationship  between  early 
scores  and  subsequent  performance  but  on  the  way  in  which  school  characteristics 
influence  this  relationship. 

11.1  Criterion  Data  Preparation 

The  project  will  use  as  criteria  type  of  college  or  vocational  program 
attended,  freshman  grades  in  college,  completion  of  vocational  program,  and  rated 
satisfactoriness  in  work  following  training.  College  grades  for  1968  high  school 
graduates,  and  vocational  school  and  job  data  for  1966-68  graduates 
are  available  from  other  projects.  Because  identification  of  high  school  was  needed 
as  a basis  for  matching  records,  some  25,000  criterion  records  were  coded  with 
high  school  codes  and  keypunched.  Separate  files  of  college  data  and 
vocational  school  identification  data  now  exist  in  appropriate  format. 

11.2  Predictor  Data  Preparation 

Approximately  300,000  Differential  Aptitude  Test  score  records  for 
students  tested  in  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  grades  between  1960  and  1970  have 
been  put  on  magnetic  tape.  Special  efforts  were  made  to  eliminate  duplicate  records, 
locate  missing  records,  and  convert  varying  high  school  codes  to  a consistent 
system  for  records  from  1962-66  as  these  include  the  students  for  whom 
vocational  school  or  college  follow-up  data  are  available. 

11.3  Record  Matching 


Records  from  various  files  (test,  vocational  school,  college)  can 
each  be  identified  by  high  school  (code),  date  of  high  school  graduation,  and 
student  name.  The  first  two  variables  subgroup  the  records.  Student  name  identifies 
individual  records,  but  the  identification  is  neither  unique  for  a given 
student  because  of  duplication  in  names  nor  identical  for  a given  student 
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because  of  varying  ways  of  recording  names,  use  of  nicknames,  and  errors  in 
recording.  A preliminary  analysis  of  the  problem  of  matching  records  from 
different  files  without  a unique  and  identical  variable  in  corresponding 
records  indicates  that,  on  the  one  hand,  a completely  manual  matching  process 
would  be  very  difficult;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a complete  matching  algorithm 
that  could  be  computerized  was  not  feasible.  Consequently,  a compromise 
computer-aided  procedure  was  developed  in  which  files  are  not  matched  by 
computer  but  are  merged  on  the  matching  variables  so  that  matching  records 
are  adjacent  or  nearly  adjacent  in  the  file.  Human  scanning  of  the  merged 
file  then  identifies  matching  records  for  subsequent  merging  into  a single 
record.  Single  pairs  of  identical  names  are  automatically  accepted,  and 
human  judgment  can  easily  and  quickly  decide  when  a match  is  valid  despite 
such  problems  as  en  omitted  middle  initial,  a missing  or  incorrect  letter, 
a nickname,  differences  in  spacing,  etc.  An  existing  file  manipulation 
program  was  adapted  so  that  matching  pairs  of  records  adjacent  in  the  merged 
file  can  be  identified  for  merger  with  a single  code  number,  and  non-adjacent 
records  can  be  pulled  together  at  the  same  time. 

11.4  Analysis 

Matched  records  are  to  be  analyzed  to  determine: 

score  differences  between  students  entering  liberal  arts  college,  state 
college,  two-year  college,  and  vocational  school; 

score  differences  between  students  in  vocational  programs  such  as  aircraft 
mechanics,  agri-technology,  electronics,  accounting,  data  processing,  sales, 
practical  nursing  (the  specific  programs  included  will  depend  on  the  number 
of  cases  available  for  each); 

first-year  college  grades; 

vocational  program  completion;  and 

job  performance  rating. 


11.5  School  Characteristics  and  Student  Achievement 

Seventh-grade  Lorge-Thorndike  Intelligence  Test  scores  and  eleventh- 
grade  Iowa  Test  of  Educational  Development  scores  from  the  same  school 
system  four  years  later  were  found  to  correlate  about  .4  for  one  year  and 
.6  for  the  next.  These  were  correlations  of  school  mean  scores.  Preliminary 
investigation  of  schools  whose  joint  LTIT-ITED  means  placed  them  far  from 
the  line  of  regression  of  ITED  on  LTIT  revealed  that  nearly  all  were  characterized 
by  a large  influx  of  students  from  parochial  schools  between  the  seventh- 
and  eleventh-grade  levels.  The  same  matching  process  used  in  the  follow-up 
study  will  be  used  to  identify  students  with  test  records  at  both  levels. 
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PERSONNEL 


The  following  persons  were  employed  on  this  contract  during 
1 July  1970  through  30  June  1971.  (This  list  does  not  include  students  who 
served  only  as  subjects  in  experi  ents.) 


Name 


Ace,  M.E. 
Agarwal ,N.C. 
Arnold, J. A. 
Bixby,  D.J. 
Bradley,  P.S. 
Crandall , N.F. 
Dahl,  P.R. 
Davis,  T.C. 
Dimick,  D.E. 
Dobmeyer,T. 
Dowell,  B.E. 
Dunnette,M.D. 
England,  G.W. 
Fox,  P.W. 

Frost,  P.J. 

Gay,  E. 

Golden,  M.J.M. 
Groner,  D. 
Hardy,  R.L. 
Hawks,  C. 
Holtzman,  R.C. 
Hopp,M. 

Hoppe,  R.B. 
Johansson,  C.B. 
Jury,  P.A. 

Kane,  J.S. 

Katz,  R.E. 
Kumagai,  S.C. 
Lam,  M.N. 

Lee,  R. 

Little,  R.K. 
Loehr,  V. 

Mayer,  S.E. 
Motowidlo,  S.J. 
Mowbray,  P. 
Nolan,  D.J. 
Olsen,  K.A. 
Pierson,  D.A. 
Pinder,  C.C. 
Powell,  A.C. 
Rydel,  N.L. 
$wanekamp,$. 


Title 

Proportion  of  Time 

Duration 

Res.  Fellow 

50 

% 

7/1/70  - 

Re$ . Fellow 

50 

% 

7/1/70  - 
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% 
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50 

% 

7/1/70  - 
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50 

% 
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50 

% 
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50 

c' 
/ 0 
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% 
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- 
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- 
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- 
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- 
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- 
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• 
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- 
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SCALES  FOR  DESCRIBING  EMPLOYMENT  INTERVIEWER  BEHAVIOR. 
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BODY  OF  THE  INTERIM  REPORT 


A.  Problem  Area  Toward  Which  the  Project  was  Directed. 

The  problem  area  to  which  the  project  addressed  itself  this  firsc 
year  was  as  outlined  in  the  original  proposal  (page  1-8) . The 
problem  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

Because  North  Dakota  is  a rural,  agricultural  state,  lacking  major 
industry,  the  youth  of  the  state  have  little  or  no  opportunity  to 
learn  about  the  range  of  opportunities  available  to  them  in  the  world 
of  work  through  observation  or  direct  contact.  Therefore  greater 
pressure  is  placed  on  educators  and  guidance  personnel  to  provide 
meaningful  experiences  that  will  accomplish  what  many  urban  children 
acquire  because  of  living  in  an  urban  area.  Since  many  youth  leave 
the  state  with  a limited  background,  the  problem  of  preparing  these 
young  people  for  work  experience  and  opportunities  that  they  are  un- 
familiar with  takes  on  greater  significance. 

Many  local  school  districts  are  unable  to  provide  financial  support 
necessary  to  maintain  the  guidance  services.  This  suggests  that  a 
cooperative  approach  to  guidance  services  among  schools  will  have  to 
be  implemented.  This  lack  of  guidance  personnel  will  also  place  a 
greater  responsibility  on  existing  school  personnel.  With  this  re- 
liance on  current  school  personnel  there  will  have  to  be  an  upgrading 
of  the  instructional  staff  so  that  they  will  have  the  necessary  skills 
to  provide  these  basic  guidance  services.  Many  of  the  teachers  in  the 
state,  and  especially  those  teaching  in  the  rural  areas,  have  not  been 
exposed  to  current  elementary  and  secondary  vocational  guidance  con- 
cepts. In  order  to  insure  that  the  effort  of  this  project  filters 
down  into  the  curriculum  and  classroom,  a statewide  training  program 
will  be  implemented  to  provide  these  teachers  with  the  necessary  in- 
formation and  skill  to  utilize  vocational  guidance  materials  in  the 
curriculum. 

'"’he  great  majority  of  elementary  school  children  and  staff  do  not 
have  the  availability  of  guidance  personnel  and  consultation  services. 
This  absence  of  personnel  has,  in  turn,  resulted  in  a lack  of  adequate 
vocational  information  and  material  for  a large  percentage  of  North 
Dakota  youth.  This  has  resulted  in  many  young  people  basing  voca- 
tional and  educational  decisions  on  very  little  vocational  information 
which  makes  appropriate  decisions  difficult  to  achieve. 


Another  major  concern  of  educators  and  guidance  personnel  in  North 
Dakota  is  the  presence  of  sub  groups  of  disadvantaged  young  people. 
There  are  rural  pockets  of  poverty  that  have  a number  of  educationally 
and  culturally  deprived  individuals.  Another  group  that  needs  in- 
creased vocational  guidance  services  is  the  American  Indian.  It  is 
felt  that  encouraging  the  vocational  aspirations  of  the  young  people 
represented  in  these  groups  would  be  partial  solution  to  a number  of 
their  problems  and  result  in  a general  upgrading  of  these  groups,  both 


socially  and  economically. 

Specific  Problems  to  which  the  project  is  directed  include: 

1.  Providing  students  with  experiences  designed  to  assist  them  in 
evaluating  their  interests,  aptitudes,  values  and  needs. 

2.  Assisting  students  in  recognizing  the  range  of  occupations  that 
exist  which  would  allow  them  to  express  themselves  and  live  the 
type  of  life  they  desire. 

3.  Guiding  students  in  recognizing  the  economic  and  social  value 
that  different  forms  of  work  have  in  our  society. 

4.  Assisting  the  student  to  gain  an  understanding  of  the  psycho- 
logical meaning  of  work  as  it  relates  to  human  experience. 

5.  Assisting  students  to  understand  the  intent,  nature,  and 
possible  end  results  of  alternative  pathways  compatible  with 
their  interests  and  abilities. 

6.  Helping  students  see  the  broad  array  of  occupations  available 
at  local,  state  and  national  levels. 

7.  Helping  students  explore  some  occupations  in  detail. 

8.  Helping  students  to  become  aware  of  opportunities  and  potential 
satisfaction  of  different  work  roles  and  to  gain  some  under- 
standing of  the  occupational  structure. 

9.  Directing  students  to  better  understand  the  nature  of  the 
decision-making  process  and  assist  them  in  recognising  the 
kinds  of  future  decisions  that  must  be  made. 

10.  Providing  job  entry  skill  through  intensive  training  programs 
and  cooperative  education. 


B,  Goals  and  Objectives  of  the  Project. 

The  goals  and  objectives  of  the  project  are  consistent  with  the 
broad  goals  set  down  by  the  United  States  Office  of  Education. 

1.  To  provide  for  broad  occupational  orientation  at  the  elementary 
and  secondary  school  levels  so  as  to  increase  student  awareness 
of  the  range  of  options  open  to  them  in  the  world  of  work.  The 
specific  objectives  at  the  various  grade  levels  include: 

a.  K-3  Level 


1.  To  develop  positive  attitudes  toward  the  world  of  work. 


2.  To  provide  general  observational  experiences  of  the 
world  of  work, 

3.  To  present  appropriate  occupational  information  about  the 
world  of  work. 

b.  Grades  4-6 

1.  To  develop  a positive  self-concept  that  will  lead  to 
future  self-fulfillment  in  a vocation. 

2.  To  develop  wide  and  varied  interests  that  will  open  up  an 
expanded  basis  for  vocational  choice. 

3.  To  develop  the  ability  to  make  wise  decisions  and  choices. 

4.  To  have  opportunities  to  express  goals  and  aspirations. 

5.  To  develop  a positive  attitude  toward  work  and  preparation 
for  work. 

6.  To  present  appropriate  occupational  information  about  the 
world  of  work. 

7.  To  provide  more  specific  observational  experiences  about 
the  world  of  work. 

c.  Grades  7-9 

1.  To  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  student  to  become 
acquainted  with  occupational  and  educational  opportunities 
in  the  community. 

2.  To  present  information  on  broad  fields  of  work  to  assist 
students  in  making  long-range  vocational  plans. 

3.  To  help  students  explore  their  abilities,  interests  and 
aptitudes. 

4.  To  assist  in  selecting  a curriculum  that  will  satisfy 
student  needs. 

3.  To  aid  students  in  developing  proper  attitudes  toward  all 
types  of  useful  work. 

d.  Grades  10-12 

1.  To  prepare  youth  to  cope  with  the  continued  change  in  the 
world  of  work. 

2.  To  acquaint  students  with  major  occupational  fields. 
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3.  To  develop  understanding  of  the  need  for  continued  educa- 
tion  or  training  needed  in  various  career  areas. 

4.  To  point  out  relationship  between  specific  high  school 
courses  and  the  jobs  for  which  they  can  prepare  a student. 

5.  To  develop  attitudes  of  respect  for  cooperation  with 
employers  and  employees. 

6.  To  provide  information  regarding  employment. 

7.  To  provide  students  the  opportunity  to  sample  occupations 
through  exploratory  work  experience. 

a.  To  offer  high  school  students  an  introduction  to  the 
world  of  work  through  a variety  of  part-time  jobs  in 
industry,  business,  or  the  professions. 

b.  To  help  students  gain  a bette**  appreication  of  skills 
and  abilities  needed  in  various  occupations. 

8.  To  provide  disadvantaged  students  the  opportunity  to  in- 
vestigate a cluster  of  occupations. 

e.  Parents 

1.  To  acquaint  parents  with  the  vocational  developmental 
needs  of  their  children. 

2,  To  provide  for  cooperative  education  in  a variety  of 
occupational  areas.  The  specific  objectives  include: 

a.  To  identify  vocational  resource  people  to  help  orient 
students  to  the  world  of  work. 

b.  To  utilize  business  and  industry  in  the  community  as 
cooperative  training  and  observational  stations. 

c.  To  provide  specific  training  in  an  occupation  through 
cooperative  education. 

2.  To  provide,  for  students  not  previously  enrolled  in  vocational 
programs,  specific  training  in  job  entry  skills  just  prior  to 
their  leaving  school.  The  specific  objectives  include: 

a.  To  make  available  intensive  training  programs  of  short 
duration  for  students  who  have  just  finished  high  school 

or  have  "dropped  out"  and  have  not  had  access  to  vocational 
training. 

b.  To  incorporate  cooperative  education  into  the  intensive 
training  program. 
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c.  to  provide  intensive  training  in  a variety  of  occupations. 

3.  To  provide  intensive  occupational  guidance  and  counseling  during 
the  last  years  of  school  and  assist  in  initial  placement  of  all 
students  at  the  completion  of  their  schooling.  Specific  ob- 
jectives include: 

a.  To  assist  students  during  their  last  years  of  school  in  their 
eventual  decisions  concerning  career  choice. 

b.  To  assist  students  in  their  initial  placement  in  post-high 
school  occupational  training. 

C.  To  assist  students  in  their  initial  job  placement. 

d.  To  provide  assistance  to  school  dropouts  in  placement  to 
training  programs  to  obtain  job  entry  skills. 

4.  To  upgrade  the  teaching  staff,  counseling  procedures,  and  the 
elementary  and  secondary  curriculum. 

a.  To  provide  teachers  with  the  materials  and  techniques  to 
include  vocational  guidance  in  their  classes. 

b.  To  provide  supervisory  services  for  counselors,  administrators, 
and  teachers  to  facilitate  the  Vocational  guidance  programs  of 
the  local  schools. 

5.  To  inform  North  Dakota  residents,  through  a statewide  effort, 
of  the  vocational  education  needs  of  students  at  all  levels. 


Description  of  Project  Design  and  Procedures. 

The  general  design  of  the  project  and  procedures  followed  were  dev- 
eloped in  light  of  the  problem  areas  and  objectives.  Progress  to- 
ward fulfillment  of  these  objectives,  the  first  year,  involved  a 
series  of  related  activities  which  included: 

1.  Employment  of  a project  staff  - three  professional  men,  a clerk 
and  a project  secretary.  The  project  staff's  primary  respon- 
sibility was  working  with  the  teachers  in  the  demonstration  site 
in  the  development  and  field  testing  of  the  career  development 
activities. 

2.  Establishment  of  general  planning  committees  and  eventually 
"working  committees"  within  the  demonstration  site.  The  demon- 
stration site  (Bismarck  school  district)  has  eleven  elementary 
schools  with  an  enrollment  of  4,387  students  and  179  teachers; 
three  junior  high  schools  with  enrollments  of  2,050  and  113 
teachers  and  one  senior  high  school  with  enrollment  of  1,710 
and  85  teachers. 
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3.  Establishment  of  a project  advisory  committee  representing 
the  various  agencies  involved. 

4.  Review  of  all  the  literature,  materials  and  writings  available 
on  career  development. 

5.  Selection  and  dissemination  of  materials  within  the  demonstra- 
tion site. 

6.  Planning  and  conducting  in-service  training  activities  for 
counselors,  teach jrs  and  principals. 

7.  Providing  for  exploratory  experiences  and  opportunities  for 
disadvantaged  students  to  investigate  clusters  of  occupations. 

8.  Providing  for  intensive  training  programs  to  provide  students 
job  entry  skill  in  selected  occupations. 

9.  Coordinating  activities  of  related  agencies  with  similar  pur- 
poses. The  following  agencies  are  involved  in  the  project: 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  North  Dakota  School  Adminis- 
trators Association,  Secondary  School  Principals  Association, 
Department  of  Elementary  Principals,  North  Dakota  Personnel  and 
Guidance  Association,  North  Dakota  Association  of  Classroom 
Teachers,  North  Dakota  Employment  Security  Bureau  and  Industry 
and  Labor. 

10.  Presenting  numerous  programs  on  career  development  before 

service  clubs,  PTA's,  school  administrators,  and  general  public 
meetings. 


The  specifice  "career  development"  activities  were  developed  by  the 
selected  teachers  with  assistance  from  the  project  staff  throughout 
the  year.  The  teachers  in  turn  field  tested  these  activities  in 
their  respective  classrooms.  At  the  close  of  the  school  year,  the 
teachers  involved  spent  two  weeks  in  a concentrated  workshop  setting 
at  which  time  the  activities  were  refined,  the  behavioral  objectives 
strengthened,  and  the  activities  sequenced  by  grade  level  and  subject 
matter  area.  The  guideline  was  then  readied  for  dissemination  ' 
throughout  the  demonstration  site  for  further  development,  refinement 
and  field  testing  during  the  second  year  of  the  project. 


D.  Results  and  Accomplishments  of  the  Project. 

The  results  and  accomplishments  during  this  reporting  period  are 
discussed  in  relation  to  the  broad  objectives  of  the  project. 

1.  To  provide  for  broad  occupational  orientation  K-12  so  as  to 
increase  student  awareness  of  the  range  of  option  in  the  world 
of  work. 
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About  fifty  teachers  (K-12)  in  the  Bisniarck  school  district  were 
actively  involved  in  developing  and  field  testing  career  deve- 
lopment activities  throughout  the  school  year.  These  working 
committees  (see  Appendix  A)  met  regularly  with  the  project  staff 
at  which  time  the  activities  were  discussed,  materials  reviewed 
and  techniques  for  integrating  the  activity  into  the  curriculum 
were  outlined. 

The  result  of  this  activity  was  a comprehensive  series  of 
“Career  Development"  activities  K-12  (see  Appendix  B).  The 
guideline  was  reproduced  for  dissemination  throughout  the 
demonstration  site  for  furt’  r development  and  testing  the  sec- 
ond year  of  the  project. 

In  addition  to  the  development  of  the  guideline,  a very 
thorough  review  of  related  literature  and  materials  was  con- 
ducted (see  Apendix  C for  bibliography  of  materials).  A model 
occupational  resource  materials  center  was  developed.  The  center 
will  serve  as  a model  for  school  libraries  throughout  the  state. 
This  model  will  be  included  in  the  ultimate  guideline. 

2.  To  provide  opportunities  for  exploratory  experiences  to 
investigate  clusters  of  occupations. 

In  purs-.-nt  of  this  objective,  the  project  contracted  with  the 
North  Dakota  State  School  of  Science  at  Wahpeton  to  conduct  two- 
five  week  sessions  devoted  to  world  of  work  exploratory  activ- 
ities. The  participants  were  disadvantaged  students  from 
throughout  the  state  of  North  Dakota. 

The  main  objectives  of  the  summer  institute  program  were  to 
broaden  the  students1  background'  in  occupational  areas  in  regard 
to: 

a.  The  type  of  work  he  would  do. 

b.  The  skills  necessary  for  a particular  occupation. 

c.  The  education  requirements  and  where  offered. 

The  program  also  provided  the  participants  an  opportunity  to: 

a.  Work  with  the  machines  in  each  occupational  area. 

b.  Improve  their  reading  skills. 

c.  Test  their  aptitudes  and  skills  in  each  area. 

Students  between  their  junior  and  senior  year  of  high  school 
were  given  first  preference.  However,  students  graduating  in 
May  of  this  year  were'  also  eligible  to  apply.  One  hundred  and 
thirty  students  were  served  during  the  two-five  week  sessions. 
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3.  To  provide  for  students  not  previously  enrolled  in  vocational 
programs  to  receive  job  entry  skills  through  intensive  training 
programs  in  selected  occupational  areas. 

In  pursuant  of  this  goal,  intensive  training  programs  providing 
job  entry  skills  were  offered  in  four  different  occupational 
areas.  The  project  contracted  with  the  Bismarck  Junior  College 
to  offer,  during  the  summer-  training  in  the  following  areas: 
production  typist  and  office  duplicating  skills,  cashier  checker 
training,  nurses  aide  and  service  station  attendent.  Early 
placement  reports  indicated  a high  number  of  the  graduates  being 
placed  in  jobs  immediately  upon  completion  of  the  training.  One 
year  follow-up  results  will  be  included  in  subsequent  reports. 

Similar  programs  were  offered  outside  the  demonstration  site  at 
the  University  Center  in  Willis ton,  Lake  Region  Junior  College 
and  at  Dickinson's  area  vocational  school. 

These  programs  were  developed  through  cooperation  with  business 
and  industry  representatives  from  the  various  occupational  areas. 
The  programs  were  conducted  during  the  summer  and  each  contained 
a cooperative  aspect. 

4.  To  provide  intensive  occupational  guidance  and  counseling  during 
the  last  years  of  school  and  to  assist  in  initial  placement  of 
all  students  in  advanced  training  or  in  a job. 

Accomplishments  during  this  reporting  period  included: 

a,  Intensive  workshop  sessions  with  counselors  from  the  demon- 
stration site. 

These  sessions  were  dedicated  to  the  development  of  a Career 
Development  Guideline  for  counselors  throughout  the  state. 

The  guideline  will  offer  suggestions  to  counselors  in  the 
areas  of  follow-up,  evaluation,  orientation,  in-service,  and 
placement.  Acting  as  a supplement  to  the  Career  Development 
Guideline  (K-12) , this  handbook  will  assist  counselors  in  the 
area  of  vocational  guidance,  placement  and  follow-up. 

b.  Model  Summer  Program  in  vocational  guidance. 

This  program,  which  was  conducted  in  the  demonstration  site, 
was  designed  to  offer  students  vocational  guidance  services 
not  otherwise  available.  The  specific  objectives  of  the 
program  were: 

1,  To  help  students  make  better  decisions  by  knowing  more 
about  their  abilities  and  interests. 

2.  To  involve  parents  with  the  educational  process  of  their 
children  at  the  junior  and  senior  high  school  level. 
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3.  To  become  better  acquainted  with  the  student  and  better 
acquaint  the  student  with  nis  new  situation  at  the  high 
school. 

4.  To  become  better  acquainted  with  personal,  social  and  edu- 
cational problems  which  could  prevent  a student  from  suc- 
cessfully completing  a high  school  program. 

The  preliminary  procedure  of  the  program  was  to  administer  the 
General  Aptitude  Test  Battery  to  all  ninth  grade  students.  The 
next  step  was  to  identify  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  students 
in  order  to  alert  teachers  of  these  individuals  so  their  needs 
could  better  be  met.  Conferences  with  parents  of  all  students 
were  organized.  At  these  sessions,  the  parents,  student  and 
counselor  discussed  the  results  of  the  GATB  and  determined  if 
the  student’s  proposed  program  of  studies  were  in  line  with  his 
abilities.  Additional  orientation  to  the  high  school  program 
concluded  the  parent,  student  conferences. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  program  the  following  outcomes  are 
expected: 

a.  Development  of  a better  understanding,  on  the  part  of 
students,  about  themselves  and  the  ability  to  make  better 
educational  and  vocational  choices. 

b.  Reduction  of  drop-out  rate  and  failures  in  subjects  because 
of  overload. 

c.  Development  of  improved  attitude  toward  school. 

d.  Development  of  a better  relationship  between  the  student, 
parent,  and  school. 

e.  Development  of  a format  to  be  used  in  parent-student-teacher 
conferences  (to  be  used  in  exemplary  guideline) , 

f.  Development  of  a plan  for  getting  occupational  information  to 
students  (their  use,  where,  etc.). 

g.  Development  of  the  basic  contents  of  the  Vocational  Guidance 
Handbook  for  incorporation  in  the  Exemplary  Project. 

5.  Numerous  in-service  workshops  were  conducted  which  resulted  in 
an  increased  awareness  of  career  development.  Consultants 
utilized  were  Dr.  Ken  Hoyt,  Director  of  Specialty  Oriented  Student 
Research  program,  Lee  Laws,  Consultant,  and  Dr.  Wes  Tenneyson, 
Counselor  Educator.  Major  meetings  in  which  the  project  staff 
had  an  input  were  the  School  Administrators  Fall  Conference, 
Department  of  Elementary  Principals  Annual  Conference,  North 
Dakota  Guidance  Personnel  Meeting  and  the  Secondary  School 
Principals  Winter  Conference. 
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On-site  visits  were,  made  to  related  projects  in  Oklahoma, 
Georgia  and  Wyoming.  The  project  staff  attended  numerous 
conference,  seminars  and  general  meetings  concerning  career 
development. 
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EVALUATION  REPORT  OF  NORTH  DAKOTA'S  EXEMPLARY 
WORLD  OF  WORK  PROJECT 


North  Dakota's  World  of  Work  Project  consists  of  three  separate 
career  development  programs:  (I)  the  K-12  career  development  program 

at  the  Bismarck  Public  Schools  demonstration  site;  (II)  the  career 
exploration  program  at  the  State  School  of  Science  in  Wahpeton;  and 
(III)  the  intensive  vocational  training  programs  at  the  Dickinson 
State  College  and  at  the  Williston  Branch  of  the  University  of  North 
Dakota.  This  report  will  be  structured  around  the  evaluation  of  these 
three  programs. 


I 

K-12  CAREER  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 
BISMARCK  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

One  objective  of  the  "world  of  work  project"  was  to  develop 
and  implement  a career  development  model  for  grades  K-12  in  the  Bis- 
marck Public  Schools  during  the  1970-1971  academic  year.  As  originally 
written  and  amended,  the  proposal  for  the  program  foresaw  the  completion 
of  this  objective  during  the  first  year.  However,  because  of  the  in- 
sistence of  the  project  staff  for  the  development  of  a quality  and 
workable  model  and  because  of  the  importance  of  including  teachers 
in  developing  the  program,  it  became  evident  that  the  original 
objective  could  not  be  realistically  accomplished.  Instead,  efforts 
were  focused  on  working  toward  that  objective.  Such  efforts  have 
produced  career  development  units  and  activities  which  have  been  used 
in  classrooms  by  committee  members  on  an  experimental  basis. 

Since  the  K-12  career  development  program  stressed  the  development 
of  a career  orientation  model,  the  evaluation  of  the  program  was 


largely  one  of  "process".  The  evaluation  did  not  seek  to  detect 
changes  in  student  attitude  or  behavior.  Rather,  the  evaluation  was 
developmental  in  nature  and  provided  constant  feedback  throughout  the 
past  year  to  project  staff  and  committee  members  with  regard  to  the 
design  and  planning  of  the  model.  In  that  sense,  the  evaluation  has 
been  an  on-going  process  with  periodic  oral  and  written  reports 
submitted  by  the  evaluation  team  to  the  project  staff.  (Copies 
of  these  reports  are  included  in  the  Appendix.) 

The  following  evaluation  of  the  K-12  career  development  program 
in  the  Bismarck  Public  Schools  was  structured  using  the  four  grade- 
level  groups:  grades  kindergarten  through  3;  grades  4 through  6; 

grades  7 through  9;  and  grades  10  through  12.  In  a concluding 
section,  comments  were  directed  toward  the  total  program. 

Information  for  this  report  resulted  from  several  evaluation 
techniques.  Sources  for  this  report  included:  visits  to  the  demon- 

stration site  by  the  evaluation  team;  questionnaires  completed  by 
program  committee  members;  reports  from  the  three  exemplary  project 
coordinators;  meetings  with  exemplary  project  staff  members;  materials 
(brochures,  career  units,  proposal  for  summer  testing  program) 
submitted  to  the  evaluation  team;  and  reports  distributed  to  the 
project  staff  by  the  evaluation  team. 


Grades  Kinder garten  through  Three 

The  progress  experienced  at  the  K-3  level  of  the  Exemplary 
Project  appears  to  be  excellent.  Based  on  the  data  gathered  from 
the  faculty  involved  directly  in  the  project  the  attitude  is  quite 
positive  and  should  serve  as  a sound  basis  on  which  to  build  future 
activities  that  will  include  the  total  school  staff.  The  relationship 
between  the  Exemplary  staff  and  the  school  personnel  is  also  a very 
strong  positive  factor  for  anticipating  success  of  the  project.  As 
the  project  staff  develop  more  and  specific  classroom  materials  the 
commitment  should  be  enhanced  even  more . This  has  already  been 
observed,  as  the  initial  attitude  was  one  of  uncertainty  and  some 
come  confusion  but  has  since  changed  to  the  present  attitude  of  posi- 
tive commitment  to  the  goals  of  the  project.  Therefore,  it  is 
concluded  that  the  process  of  implementing  the  project  at  the  K-3 
level  has  been  highly  successful  to  this  point . 

The  units  that  have  been  developed  for  use  in  the  K-3  level  appear 
to  be  educationally  and  behaviorally  sound  and  will  provide  for 
quantifiable  data  on  which  to  base  a judgement  as  to  whether  the  goals 
of  the  project  are  being  met.  The  behavioral  objectives  stated  in 
these  units  are  attainable  andl  designed  so  that  teachers  will  be 
able  to  implement  them  in  their  classes.  Although  no  attempt  was 
made  by  the  Project  staff  to  statistically  evaluate  the  success  of 
the  prepared  materials,  inspection  of  the  work  of  the  K-3  students 
indicate  that  they  are  definitely  in  accord  with  the  goals  of  the 
Project.  However,  a more  objective  evaluation  is  necessary  now  that 
the  materials  have  been  developed,  to  determine  if  they  are  actually 
contributing  to  the  meeting  of  the  Project  goals. 
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The  organizational  approach  utilizing  the  committee  working  with 
the  Project  staff  is  quite  successful.  Further  attention  should  be 
given  to  providing  in-service  training  for  all  teachers  in  K-3 . 

This  should  be  started  as  soon  as  the  1971-72  school  year  begins. 

Th2  fact  that  more  in-service  education  was  not  attempted  during 
this  year  is  a weakness  of  the  Project. 


Grades  Four  through  Six 


The  development  of  the  exemplary  program  has  progressed  satis- 
factorily in  the  upper  primary  grades.  Evidence  gives  indication 
that  the  program  is  proceeding  as  planned  and  should  become  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  total  K-12  career  development  program. 

Committee  members  and  teachers  displayed  an  increasing  enthusiasm 
for  the  program.  Earlier  in  the  year,  some  teachers  were  skeptical 
about  the  program  because  of  the  extra  work  they  thought  the  activi- 
ties would  entail.  However,  over  the  year,  these  same  teachers  have 
become  more  positive  in  their  thinking  about  the  program.  Apparently, 
teachers  and  committee  members  have  become  more  supportive  of  the 
program  and  its  objectives.  However,  to  insure  continued  teacher 
support,  project  staff  should  continue  to  undertake  measures  which 
increase  teacher  involvement  in  the  program.  Such  involvement  would 
serve  to  promote  teacher  commitment  to  the  project. 

Student  response  to  program  activities  has  been  highly  favorable. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  teachers,  students  have  experienced  increased 
awareness  of  careers  and  the  world  of  work.  One  aspect  of  the  program 
which  has  been  received  well  has  been  the  showing  of  filmstrips. 

The  units  which  have  been  completed  appear  to  be  operationally 
sound.  All  committee  members  indicated  that  they  have  been  able 


O > implement  program  activities  in  their  classrooms.  The  format 
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apjed  for  the  activity  sheets  appears  to  be  very  functional.  More 


important,  however,  is  the  fact  that  each  activity  is  defined 
behaviorally . Such  an  approach  permits  the  classroom  teacher  the 
opportunity  to  evaluate  pupil  progress  toward  the  accomplishment  of 
the  stated,  broad  objective.  The  activities  which  have  been  developed 
blend  into  the  curriculum  very  well.  The  appropriateness  of  such 
activities  serves  to  encourage  student  enthusiasm  for  studying  the 
world  of  work. 

The  cooperation  between  the  project  staff  and  committee  members 
has  been  very  good.  A good  working  relationship  appears  to  exist 
between  the  two  groups.  Recognizing  that  the  project  coordinator 
is  spending  much  time  in  working  with  the  4-6  committee  (as  well  as 
the  K-3  committee),  the  need  exists  for  a fourth  coordinator  at  the 
primary  level.  It  becomes  very  essential  to  the  success  of  the 
program  that  the  teachers  and  committee  members  be  given  as  much 
assistance  and  direction  as  is  needed. 

Grades  Seven  through  Nine 

At  the  junior  high  school  level,  progress  is  being  made  on 
the  career  development  program  as  outlined  in  the  overall  plan  of 
the  project.  Initially,  the  junior  high  school  committee  members 
experienced  difficulty  in  understanding  their  roles  in  developing 
the  program.  It  was  not  until  subcommittees  were  formed  did  the 
program  really  move  forward.  The  subcommittee  approach  might  be 
viewed  as  the  key  to  the  development  of  the  career  development  pro- 
gram at  the  junior  high  school  level. 

Committee  members  at  the  junior  high  school  level  face  a most 
difficult  task  in  writing  career  units  and  activities.  In  addition 


to  meeting  student  needs  and  providing  career  information  and  explo- 
ration through  the  units,  committee  members  must  write  activities 
which  integrate  the  "world  of  work  programs"  of  the  primary  grades 
and  of  the  senior  high  school.  In  this  sense,  the  program  is  a very 
important  link  in  the  world  of  work  project.  The  activities  which 
have  been  written  by  the  committee  members  during  the  past  year  are 
of  the  nature  which  will  provide  the  all  important  transition  between 
the  primary  grades  and  senior  high  school  which  the  career  development 
program  demands. 

At  the  junior  high  school  level,  the  students  are  enthusiastic 
about  the  units.  Apparently,  the  activities  included  in  the  units 
are  stimulating  and  arouse  student  interest.  However,  more  important, 
the  units  and  acitivities  have  started  students  thinking  about  career 
choices  and  about  future  education  and  training.  Increased  awareness 
of  the  world  of  work  by  students  has  enabled  them  to  become  more 
realistic  in  their  planning  for  the  future. 

The  assistance  which  has  been  given  committee  members  by  the 
project  staff  has  been  very  good.  The  teachers  who  are  involved 
in  the  program  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  quality  of  the  assistance 
was  very  satisfactory;  however,  the  same  teachers  felt  that  greater 
staff  availability  was  necessary.  As  with  grades  four  through  six, 
some  provision  may  have  to  be  made  to  provide  maximum  teacher  and 
committee  contact  with  project  staff.  This  becomes  most  necessary 
since  the  emphasis  of  the  project  will  be  expanding  outside  of  its 
present  demonstration  site. 

As  viewed  by  the  evaluation  team,  a vpry  cooperative  relationship 
exists  between  the  junior  high  school  committee  members  and  the 
project  staff.  Such  a relationship  has  served  to  make  the  first  year 
of  the  program  a very  productive  one. 
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Grades  Ten  through  Twelve 

The  progress  at  the  senior  high  school  level  was  the  least 
successful  of  any.  This  fact  can  be  attributed  to  a number  of 
factors  all  of  which  should  be  given  serious  attention  during  the 
next  year  of  the  project. 

Based  on  the  final  on-site  visitation  the  attitude  of  some  key 
personnel  at  the  senior  high  level  appears  to  be  shifting  to  a much 
more  positive  note.  However,  the  data  collected  from  the  faculty 
actively  engaged  in  the  project  was  somewhat  negative.  The  major 
concerns  were  in  terms  of  the  need  for  greater  direction  from  the 
Project  staff,  a lack  of  knowledge  about  the  goals  of  the  project, 
and  the  feeling  that  many  of  the  activities  stressed  by  the  project 
are  currently  being  implemented  in  the  classroom  independent  of  the 
project. 

The  Project  model  that  appears  to  be  working  so  effectively  at 
the  lower  levels  is  probably  an  inappropriate  model  for  the  senior 
high  school.  The  very  nature  of  the  teacher  student  contact  would 
suggest  that  a modified  or  entirely  different  approach  is  needed  at 
this  level.  An  added  factor  is  that  there  are  guidance  counselors 
and  vocational  educators  presently  doing  many  things  that  parallel 
the  goals  of  the  Project.  This  suggests  that  a different  organiza- 
tional relationship  between  Project  staff  and  school  personnel  is 
necessary. 

The  Project  has  resulted  in  an  increased  interest  in  developing 
occupational  materials  for  the  classroom  and  an  interest  in  testing 
that  will  facilitate  vocational  guidance  as  evidenced  by  the  proposal 
submitted  to  the  Project  by  Bismarck  High  School.  This  type  of 
activity  is  indicative  of  Project  success. 
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Because  the  teaching  methods  at  the  senior  high  level  are  less 
experiential  and  more  subject  matter  centered  a good  deal  of  emphasis 
needs  to  be  given  to  the  identification  of  the  best  approach  to  re- 
educating the  teaching  staff.  A number  of  them  no  doubt  view  them- 
selves as  academicians  and  have  a poor  receptivity  to  a program  of 
this  sort.  It  would  appear  that  some  staff  will  have  to  be  left  out 
of  active  participation  in  the  Project.  This  is  unfortunate  but 
unavoidable . 

Although  in  one  sense  the  results  of  the  Project  at  the  10-12  level 
is  the  least  successful,  the  amount  of  progress  is  acceptable 
considering  the  factors  present  at  this  level. 

K-12  Career  Development  Program  Conclusions 

The  following  conclusions  are  based  on  the  data  gathered  by 
the  Evaluation  committee  and  which  was  identified  previously  in 
this  report. 

1.  There  has  been  a definite  shift  in  attitude  in  the  positive 
direction  since  the  beginning  of  the  Project. 

2.  In  general,  the  help  given  the  committees  by  the  Project  staff 
in  development  and  implementation  of  activities  was  seen  as  very 
positive . 

3.  Appropriate  vocational  curriculum  units  have  been  developed 

and  implemented  in  grades  K-9,  with  less  done  at  the  10-12  level. 

4.  The  progress  of  the  Project  was  less  than  was  initially  anticipated 
but  more  realistic  than  the  goals  initially  projected. 

5.  The  work  done  during  the  year  will  contribute  to  the  meeting  of 
the  goals  of  the  Project  in  subsequent  years. 

erJc 
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6.  The  Project  activity  has  been  successful  in  the  classroom  anc! 
suggests  a high  degree  of  success  when  implemented  on  a much  wider 
statewide  scale . 

7.  The  Project  staff  is  cognizant  of  the  need  for  planning  for 
next  year  and  has  approached  the  need  through  summer  workshops 
that  have  resulted  in  the  refinement  of  materials  previously 
developed  and  the  development  of  additional  materials. 

8.  The  type  of  materials  being  developed  are  stated  in  behavioral 
objectives  that  are  quantifiable,  attainable,  and  that  will  serve 
as  an  excellent  basis  for  a statistical  analysis  of  the  success 
of  the  Project  in  meeting  its  stated  objectives. 

9.  The  Project  staff  has  been  very  willing  to  accept  suggestions 
and  criticism  and  have  actively  sought  data  that  would  improve 
the  total  Project. 

10.  The  K-12.  Career  Development  Program  should  be  considered  a 
success  based  on  a process  evaluation.  The  next  step  in  the 
evaluation  should  be  an  emperical  study  that  assesses  whether  or 
not  the  goals  of  the  Project  as  stated  in  the  proposal  are  being 
met.  With  data  collected  during  the  academic  year  1971-1972  based 
on  the  materials  developed  during  the  first  year,  this  can  be 
accomplished. 
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Exploratory  Program  For  Investigating  Training 
In  A Questionable  Vocational  Occupation 
North  Dakota  State  School  of  Science,  tvahpeton 


1.  IS  THE  PROJECT  FULFILLING  ITS  PURPOSE  AND  OBJECTIVES  AS  DESCRIBED 
IN  THE  COMPREHENSIVE  DEMONSTRATION  PLAN  (DCP)? 


YES  X 0 PARTIALLY. 


COMMENTS : 

The  project  was  designed  to  broaden  students  background  in  occu- 
pational areas  in  regard  to  the  type  of  work  he  would  do,  the  skills 
necessary  for  a particular  occupation,  related  courses,  opportunities 
to  work  with  machines  in  various  occupational  areas,  opportunity  to 
improve  their  reading  skills,  and  opportunities  to  test  their  aptitudes. 
Skills  in  various  areas  and  evaluation  reports  for  each  area  studied 
by  the  student  were  sent  to  the  high  school  counselors  and  principals 
of  the  participating  schools.  The  evaluation  of  the  project  was  made 
somewhat  difficult  because  the  evaluation  team  contracted  with  the 
exemplary  project  after  the  conclusion  of  the  summer  program  and  the 
basic  information  was  gathered  from  the  questionnaires  filled  out 
by  the  participating  students.  However,  one  of  the  evaluation  team 
members  was  responsible  for  supervising  graduate  counselors  who  worked 
with  the  participating  students  during  the  summer  session  and  washable 
to  visit  the  program  on  occassions,  and  so  input  was  gained  by  this, 
type  of  contact.  Based  upon  the  responses  from  the  students  interviewed 
it  appears  that  all  the  students  indicated  the  institute  had  helped 
them  in  broadening  their  outlook  toward  occupations.  The  responses 
further  indicated  that  many  of  them  saw  their  initial  choices  as 
being  unrealistic.  The  responses  indicated  that  the  students  now  had 
deeper  insight  into  their  own  ability  or  capabilities  for  particular 
vocational  areas  and  that  it  had  stimulated  their  thinking  regarding 
their  interests  and  abilities.  Some  students  had  experiences  which 
confirmed  their  choice  as  to  occupational  area,  and  some  students 
were  now  able  to  look  more  critically  at  choices  of  subject  matter 
for  their  last  year  in  high  school.  In  regard  to  the  reading  skill 
development  program,  no  post  results  were  furnished  the  evaluation 
team,  but  reports  by  the  student's  indicated  that  they  felt  some 
progress  had  been  made  during  the  five  week  period.  The  director 
of  the  project  also  stated  that  there  was  an  indication  of  much 
improvement  by  many  students.  A side  benefit  of  the  project  appeared 
to  be  the  adjustment  of  the  students  to  the  independence  of  college  life. 

2.  ARE  THE  OBJECTIVES  REALISTIC?  YES  X NO PARTIALLY 

COMMENTS: 

It  would  appear  that  the  objectives  are  quite  realistic.  There 
may  be  some  limitations  due  to  the  number  of  course  areas  that  the 
student  is  exposed  to;  students  of  this  age  who  are  having  difficulty 
in  reading  pose  a real  problem.  It  is  unrealistic  to  expect  that 
their  reading  skills  will  be  improved  during  such  a short  period  of 
t ime . 


However,  the  identification  of  reading  skills  is  important  and  could 
lead  toward  more  specific  remediation  in  their  home  schools  and  thus 
be  more  helpful  to  them  in  preparing  for  their  chosen  vocational  area. 
The  program  tasks  attempted  enable  the  students  to  test  his  skills 
necessary  for  a particular  occupation.  The  reports  filed  with  the 
students  school  appear  to  be  a very  positive  aspect  in  that  the 
information  can  he  used  for  counseling  purposes  by  officials  within 
the  school  setting. 

3.  IS  THE  PROJECT  CONTRIBUTING  TOWARD  PROGRAM  OBJECTIVES? 

YES  X NO  PARTIALLY 


COMMENTS : 

The  project  is  one  of  the  most  positive  of  the  State  Exemplary 
Programs.  The  staff  at  Wahpeton  State  School  including  the  director 
and  the  participating  teachers  are  very  positive  in  the  attitudes 
towards  the  project,  and  the  mechanics  of  the  operation  appeared 
to  work  very  smoothly.  All  participants  on  the  campus  seemed  to 
be  enthused  and  the  students  reaction  to  the  program  was  very  favorable. 

4.  ARE  THE  INTENDED  BENEFICIAPvIES  BEING  SERVED? 

COMMENTS : YES NO PARTIALLY  X 

Based  upon  interviews  with  a number  of  the  participating  students 
and  the  director  of  the  program  it  appears  that  selection  of  partici- 
pants was  not  ideal  because  the  project  funding  came  quite  late  in 
the  school  year.  This  hampered  selection  because  notification  to 
the  schools  was  not  put  out  until  a late  day  and  as  a result  a 
number  of  students  who  may  have  indicated  an  interest  had  made  other 
summer  plans.  As  a result  some  of  the  students  came  to  the  campus 
without  knowledge  of  what  was  to  be  done  or  expected  to  be  accomplished 
during  this  particular  time,  and  many  students  who  could  have  profited 
by  the  experience  were  not.  included. 

5.  IS  THE  PROJECT  FOLLOWING  THE  CDP  IN  REGARDS  TO  OPERATION  AND  CONTENT 

YES  X NO  PARTIALLY 


COMMENTS: 

The  exemplary  Project  is  attempting  to  meet  all  the  requirements 
set  up  by  the  North  Dakota  Board  of  Vocational  Education  for  pre- 
vocational  training  sessions.  Five  areas  of  study  were  incompassed 
the  total  of  fifteen  occupational  areas  covered.  Seventy  five  students 
from  throughout  North  Dakota  were  divided  into  these  five  sections 
with  fifteen  students  in  each  section.  Section  shifts  to  different 
areas  of  study  were  made  at  the  beginning  of  every  week.  The  school 
day  began  at  8:00  a.m.  and  continued  until  3:00  p.m.  and  was  in  effect 
each  day.  The  students  were  free  to  go  home  on  weekends  but  those 
students  staying  were  subject  to  rules  and  regulations  of  the  project 
staff.  The  students  had  extracurricular  activities  organized  for 
them  and  these  were  held  on  a regular  basis  throughout  the  five  week 


6.  WAS  THE  TIMETABLE  DESCRIBED  IN  THE  CDP  FOLLOWED? 


YES  X NO PART  IALLY_ 


COMMENTS : 

The  general  schedule  was  followed  with  only  minor  changes  made 
in  the  day  to  day  activities  listed. 

7.  DID  THE  PROJECT  FUNDING  CONFORM  WITH  THE  FUNDING  DESCRIPTION  OF 
THE  EXEMPLARY  PROJECT? 

YES  X NO  PARTIALLY 


COMMENTS: 


The  funding  for  this  project  was  funded  for  the  exemplary  project 
from  the  North  Dakota  State  Board  of  Vocational  Education.  The  funds 
provided  for  board,  room,  educational  supplies  for  each  of  the  students. 
The  only  expense  to  the  student  were  those  items  of  personal  use  and 
transportation  to  and  from  Wahpeton. 

8.  HAS  THE  SPONSOR  DEMONSTRATED  CAPABILITY  TO  ADMINISTER  THIS  PROJECT? 

YES  X NO  PARTIALLY  


COMMENTS : 

The  coordinator  did  an  excellent  job  in  administering  the  project 
and  he  had  the  full  cooperation  of  project  staff  members  and  that 
maximum  use  was  made  of  both  staff  and  facilities. 


9.  FROM  THE  STANDPOINT  OF  EVALUATION,  WHAT  DEVELOPMENT  OR  LACK  OF 
DEVELOPMENT  IS  EVIDENT  IN  THIS  PROJECT? 


COMMENTS : 

The  only  lack  of  organization  with  in  the  Exemplary  Project  was 
the  lateness  in  selecting  the  students  or  being  able  to  select  stu- 
dents for  the  project  and  an  additional  criticism  would  be  the  limited 
number  of  experiences  allowed  students  in  the  various  vocational  areas. 
The  limitation  appeared  even  more  acute  in  those  areas  restricted  to 
womens  professions. 

10.  IS  THE  PROJECT  DIRECTED  TO  MEET  PROBLEMS? 


COMMENTS: 


YES 


NO 


PARTIALLY 
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In  as  much  as  the.  students  involved  in  the  institute  are  supposedly 
high  risk  students,  there  are  obvious  problems  found  in  items  like 
motivation  and  enthusiasm.  This  however,  appeared  to  be  a very  strong 
point  for  the  program  and  the  students  interviewed  appeared  to  be 
both  interested  and  very  excited  about  the  opportunity  to  explore  the 
various  occupational  areas.  They  appeared  to  be  pleased  with  the 
enthusiasm  shown  by  the  instructors  and  in  their  estimation  this  was 
9-  worthwhile  project  and  one  which  they  would  encourage  other  students 
) participate  in. 
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Intensive  Training  Program 
PROJECT  - NURSES  AID  EXEMPLARY  PROGRAM 
Dickinson  Public  Schools 


1.  IS  THE  PROJECT  FILLING  ITS  PURPOSE  AND  OBJECTIVES  STATED  IN  THE 
COMPREHENSIVE  PLAN  FOR  THE  EXEMPLARY  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  TRAINING  OF 
NURSES  AIDS? 

YES  X NO PARTIALLY 

COMMENTS : 

Courses  designed  to  prepare  trainees  to  become  qualified  nurses 
aides  in  hospitaLs,  nursing  homes,  or  other  agencies  providing  all 
phases  of  non-professional  health  care  to  the  patient.  It  was  indicated 
that  the  skills  necessary  to  perform  nurses  aide  functions  would  be 
developed  and  that  the  knowledge  necessary  to  effectively  perform 
the  responsibilities  would  be  taught.  The  relationship  of  the  nurses 
aide  to  the  members  of  the  health  team  and  her  responsibilities 
providing  health  care  and  the  factors  involved  in  fulfilling  her 
duties  of  caring  for  patients  would  be  effectively  emphasized.  It 
was  impossible  for  the  evaluation  team  to  visit  with  the  participants 
because  of  the  lateness  in  contracting  with  the  State  Program,  but 
information  gathered  from  the  director  as  well  as  follow-up  on  the 
students  would  appear  that  sixteen  out  of  ‘ninteen  are  making  use  of 
the  training  received  in  working  in  a medical  related  area. 

2.  IS  THE  PROJECT  CONTRIBUTED  TOWARDS  PROGRAM  OBJECTIVES? 

YES  X NO  PARTIALLY 


COMMENTS : * 

The  objectives  set  up  by  the  program  appeared  realistic  and  they 
were  able  to  fulfill  the  curriculum  demands  to  the  students.  It  would 
appear  that  the  project  contributing  towards  the  overall  program 
objectives  in  that  they  are  providing  a number  of  qualified  nurses 
aides.  It  would  appear  that  to  date  no  way  is  able  to  produce  the 
number  of  aides  projected  by  the  project  committee.  The  need  was 
expressed  for  thirty  aides  in  the  immediate  three  months  following 
the  training  session  and  that  the  need  is  approximately  276  over  a 
three  year  period.  The  sixteen  produced  who  will  be  working  in  the 
area  are  not  adequate  in  number,  but  with  expansion  of  the  program 
and  with  the  interest  expressed  in  the  program  it  is  conceivable  that 
more  aids  could  be  trained  to  meet  the  need. 

3.  ARE  THE  EXTENDED  BENEFICIARIES  BEING  SERVED? 

YES  NO  PARTIALLY  X 


COMMENTS : 


The  beneficiaries,  that  being  the  community,  within  the  area  are 
0~~t  reaping  the  benefits  of  the  project.  It  was  reported  that  six  are 
rking  within  the  area  as  nurses  aides  and  the  others  are  still 
tending  school  in  the  area  or  are  obtaining  a further  education  in 
medically  related  fields  in  other  parts  of  the  state. 


4.  IS  THE  PROJECT  CONTRIBUTING  TOWARD  PROGRAM  OBJECTIVES? 

YES  NO PARTIALLY  X 


COMMENTS: 

The  project  is  contributing  toward  the  objectives,  however,  the 
number  of  candidates  appear  to  be  minimal  in  that  they  are  not  able 
to  meet  the  demands  projected  by  the  committee. 

5.  WAS  THE  TIMETABLE  DESCRIBED  IN  THE  PROPOSAL  FOLLOWED? 

YES  X NO  PARTIALLY 


COMMENTS : 

The  five  week  course. 

6.  HAS  THE  SPONSOR  DEMONSTRATED  CAPABILITY  TO  ADMINISTER  THE  PROJECT? 

YES  X NO PARTIALLY 

COMMENTS : 


The  program  was  administered  responsibility  and  the  number  of 
participants  completing  the  course  29  out  of  20,  would  be  a good 
indication  that  the  course  had  holding  power  and  that  it  was  meeting 
the  objectives  stated. 

7.  FROM  THE  STANDPOINT  OF  THE  EVALUATION  WHAT  DEVELOPMENT  OR  LACK  OF 
DEVELOPMENT  IS  EVIDENT  IN  THIS  PROJECT? 

YES NO  PARTIALLY  X 


COMMENTS: 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  evaluation  it  appears  that  the  selection 
of  candidates  as  well  as  jobs  development  could  be  firmed  up  in  such 
a way  that  students  selected  would  be  assured  of  being  placed  on  the 
job  immediately  following  completion  of  the  course  within  the  geo- 
graphical area  designated. 

8.  IS  THE  PROJECT  REASONABLY  BEING  DIRECTED  TO  MEET  THE  PROBLEMS? 

COMMENTS : YES NO PARTIALLY  X 

The  project  is  meeting  some  of  the  problems  exhibited  by  the  area, 
however,  the  number  of  participants  staying  in  the  area  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  demands  of  the  area. 
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BANK  TELLER 
KEY  PUNCH  OPERATOR 
PRODUCTION  TYPIST 
AUTOMOTIVE  TUNE -UP  MAN 
UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 
WILL I ST ON  CENTER 

The  four  intensive  training  programs  conducted  at  UND  Williston 
Center  were  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  submitted  reports  and  personal 
communication . 

The  reports  suggest  that  the  programs  were  partially  successful  if 
job  placement  in  the  area  of  training  pursued  is  a valid  criterion. 

A 1007o  placement  should  not  necessarily  be  expected,  especially  in 
a rural  area  where  moving  to  a different  location  would  De  pre- 
requisite to  finding  a job  in  the  area  of  training. 

Student  reaction  to  the  programs  were  generally  positive.  There 
should  be  greater  guidance  as  to  what  will  be  available  to  the  parti- 
cipants in  the  various  training  programs  as  far  as  job  placement  gees. 
The  majority  anticipated  finding  work  in  Williston,  the  location  of 
the  training.  This  is  quite  unrealistic.  Therfore,  the  students  should 
be  informed  that  they  will  have  to  locate  in  a different  area  in  the 
state  or  participants  from  different  sections  of  the  state  should 
be  encouraged  to  apply  for  admission  to  the  program,  assuming  that 
they  would  return  to  their  original  locality. 

The  choice  of  future  intensive  training  programs  must  be  based  on 
employment  opportunities  of  the  state,  rot  other  factors  such  as 
teaching  staff  capabilities  or  even  student  interest. 

In  summary,  the  four  training  programs  appeared  to  have  quality  and 
did  receive  positive  student  reaction.  The  weakness  was  the  inability 
of  a number  of  the  trained  students  to  find  appropriate  employment 
to  match  their  newly  acquired  skills. 

O 


A RLP0R1  EY  THE  EVALUATION  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  QUESTIONNAIRE  COMPLETED 
BY  THE  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  EXEMPLARY  PROJECT  COMMITTEE  MEMBERS. 


A. 


Table  and  graph  of  the  mean  ratings  for  the  four  Exemplary 
on  Selected  Attitudinal  Questions. 


Project  Committees 


E. 


Graphic  comparison  of  the  means  for  the  four  Exemplary 
Selected  Attitudinal  Questions. 


Project  Committees 


on 


c.  K-3  summary,  conclusions,  and  recommendations . 

D.  4-6  summary,  conclusions,  and  recommendations. 

E.  7-9  summary,  conclusions,  and  recommendations. 


F.  10-12  summary,  conclusions,  and  recommendations . 


MEANS  FOR  THE  FOUR  EXEMPLARY  PROJECT  COMMITTEES 
ON  SELECTED  ATTITUDINAL  QUESTIONS 


Committees 

Attitudinal  Question 

2 « 

H t 

-O  u)  ! 
" i 

1 

4-6 

(N=32) 

7-9 

(N=22) 

10-12 

(N=10) 

Committee  member  attitude 
toward  Exemplary  Project 

1.43 

1.62 

2.32 

2.70 

Teacher  attitude  toward 

Exemplary  Project  (as  expressed 
by  committee  members) 

2.57 

2.50 

3.14 

3.80 

Reaction  to  help  given  committees 
by  Exemplary  Project  Staff 

1.43 

1.25 

2.43 

3.30 

Attitude  regarding  the  effectiveness 
of  the  committee  approach 

1.71 

1.75 

2.50 

3.40 

Key:  1 - Very  favorable 

2 = Favorable 

3 = Moderately  favorable 

4 = Unfavorable 

5 = Very  unfavorable 
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Very  Very 

Unfavorable  Favorable 


GRAPHICAL  COMPARISON  OP  IMF,  MEANS  FOR  THE  TOUR  EXEMPLARY 
PROJECT  COMMITTEES  ON  SELECTED  ATTI'i  UDINAL  QUESTIONS 
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K-3 


4-6 


7-9 

10-12 
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Very  Very 

Unfavorable  Favorable 


REPORT  ON  THE  K-3  COMMITTEE  MEMBER 
EVALUATION  OF  THE  EXEMPLARY  PROJECT 


The  K-3  committee  members  completed  the  two-page  evaluation 
questionnaire  and  the  following  report  is  based  on  their  responses. 

These  responses  are  appended  to  the  end  of  the  report.  The  report 
is  divided  into  (1)  summary,  (2)  conclusions,  (3)  recommendations. 

Summary 

1.  Based  on  your  knowledge  of  the  exemplary  project  what  is  your 
overall  attitude  at  this  time? 

The  overall  reaction  of  the  K-3  committee  was  very  favorable. 

All  responses  were  of  a positive  nature.  (Mean=1.43) 

2:  In  talking  to  your  fellow  teachers  what  do  you  feel  the  general 

attitude  toward  the  project  is? 

The  feeling  of  the  K-3  committee  members  about  the  faculty 
attitude  is  that  they  are  fairly  positive  but  that  more  informa- 
tion about  the  project  is  needed  by  the  teaching  staff.  (Mean=2.57) 

3.  What  is  your  reaction  to  the  help  given  your  committee  by  the 
Project  staff? 

There  is  a very  positive  attitude  about  the  help  given  to  the 
committee  by  the  exemplary  staff.  (Mean-1.43) 

4.  What  is  your  attitude  regarding  the  effectiveness  of  the  present 
committee  approach  in  accomplishing  the  project's  objectives? 

The  committee  approach  to  developing  the  exemplary  project 
received  the  approval  of  the  committee  members.  The  input  of 
a number  of  individuals  wa's  seen  as  the  strength  of  this  approach. 


5.  What,  do  you  see  as  the  strengths  of  the  project?  Be  as  specific 
as  possible. 

The  committee  appears  to  grasp  the  basic  goal  of  the  project 
and  feels  that  the  inclusion  of  the  world  of  work  is  a beneficial 
addition  to  the  curriculum. 

6.  What  do  you  see  as  the  weaknesses  of  the  project?  Be  as  specific 
as  possible. 

The  committee  saw  a number  of  different  problems  as  weaknesses. 

The  lack  of  initial  organization  and  the  resulting  confusion 
was  mentioned  by  several.  However,  this  appears  to  have  been 
corrected  and  this  attitude  does  not  prevail  as  strongly  as  it 
did  previously. 

7.  What  recommendations  could  you  make  for  improving  any  aspect  of  the 
program? 

Better  communication  and  greater  direction  are  seen  as  ways  of 
improving  the  project. 

8.  To  what  extent  do  you  feel  that  you  have  been  able  to  implement 

project  activity  in  your  classroom. 

The  teachers  appear  to  be  using  the  materials  in  their  classes 
on  an  experimental  basis,  and  have  positive  feelings  about  this 
aspect  of  the  project. 


9.  How  might  this  Project  staff  be  of  greater  assistance  to  you  as  an 

individual  or  to  the  committee? 

The  feeling  of  the  committee  is  that  the  exemplary  staff  is 
doing  about  all  that  it  possibly  can  reflecting  a very  positive 
attitude.  The  one  suggestion  that  was  made  was  that  more  school 
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10.  What  would  be  your  prediction  of  the  future  success  of  this  project 
in  the  next  two  years? 

The  success  of  the  program  at  this  level  is  seen  as  being  very 
probable.  The  committee  sees  the  classroom  teacher  as  the  key 
to  the  eventual  success  of  the  program. 

Conclusions 

Based  on  the  responses  to  the  questionnaire  the  following  con- 
clusions are  made: 

1.  The  K-3  committee  members  feel  very  positive  about  the  program 
and  see  it  as  successful , especially  if  the  rest  of  the  teaching 
staff  is  reached  with  an  orientation  program. 

2.  The  relationship  between  the  K-3  committee  and  the  exemplary  staff 
is  excellent. 

3.  The  one  minor  criticism  was  the  need  for  more  specific  direction 
and  laying  out  of  goals. 

Recommendations 

1.  The  exemplary  staff  should  continue  working  with  the  K-3  committee 
as  they  have  in  the  past. 

2.  A program  to  reach  the  rest  of  the  teaching  staff  should  be 
implemented. 

3.  The  exemplary  staff  should  strive  for  greater  visibility , by  visiting 
the  elementary  schools  more  often  and  should  try  and  have  as  much 
direct  contact  with  the  teaching  staff  as  time  permits. 
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REPORT  01-  THE  INTERMEDIATE  ELEMENTARY  COMMITTEE  GRADES  4 THRU  6 
MEMBER  EVALUATION  OF  THE  EXEMPLARY  PROJECT 

Thirty-two  elementary  teachers  in  grades  4 thru  6 completed  the  two  page 
evaluation  form.  In  an  attempt  to  provide  a meaningful  analysis  of  the  evalua- 
tion, this  report  was  divided  into  three  parts:  (1)  summary,  (2)  conclusions, 
and  (3)  recommendations.  Since  it  was  not  possible  to  include  and  paraphrase 
all  comments  made  by  committee  members  in  the  main  body  of  this  report,  a 
complete  listing  of  responses  of  items  was  also  made  available  in  a separate 
report. 


SUMMARY 

Each  of  the  following  paragraphs  represents  a summarization  of  committee 
member  responses  to  the  ten  items  on  the  evaluation.  Paragraphs  are  preceded 
by  the  items  statement  as  it  was  presented  on  the  evaluation  form. 

1 . BASED  ON  YOUR  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  EXEMPLARY  PROJECT  WHAT  IS 
YOUR  OVERALL  ATTITUDE  AT  THIS  TIME? 

The  attitude  of  the  elementary  school  committee  members  for  the 
exemplary  project  was  quite  favorable.  It  appeared  that  the 
opinion  of  a number  of  the  teachers  was  that  the  project  had 
significant  value  and  there  has  been  a definite  attitude  change 
towards  acceptance  of  it  as  the  year  has  progressed.  (Mean  - 
1.62) 

2.  IN  TALKING  TO  YOUR  FELLOW  TEACHERS  WHAT  DO  YOU  FEEL  THE 


GENERAL  ATTITUDE  TOWARDS  THE  PROJECT  IS? 
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The  committee  members  looked  upon  the  project  with  moderate  favor. 
The  opinions  expressed  by  the  committee  members  indicated  that  the 
teachers  are  interested  in  becoming  involved  in  the  project  but  that 
they  are  waiting  for  more  specific  guidelines.  Responses  indicated 
that  there  is  a lack  of  understanding  on  the  part  of  a number  of  the 
members  and  that  there  is  some  indifference  as  to  the  value  of  the 
total  project.  There  did  appear,  however,  to  be  a significant  atti- 
tude change  after  the  exemplary  staff  had  met  with  the  committee, 
(Mean  = 2,50) 

3.  WHAT  IS  YOUR  REACTION  TO  THE  HELP  GIVEN  YOUR  COMMITTEE  BY 
THE  PROJECT  STAFF? 

The  committee  members  in  grades  4 thru  6 reacted  very  favorably  to 
the  help  given  to  their  committee  by  the  project  staff.  Comments 
made  by  committee  members  displayed  a consistently  positive  atti- 
tude towards  the  help  provided  by  the  staff  in  the  form  of  advice  and 
materials,  (Mean  = 1,25) 

4.  WHAT  IS  YOUR  ATTITUDE  REGARDING  THE  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  THE 
PRESENT  COMMITTEE  APPROACH  IN  ACCOMPLISHING  TPIE  PROJECT'S 
OBJECTIVES? 

The  attitude  of  the  committee  members  toward  the  committee  approach 
was  favorable.  The  responses  indicated  that  the  committee  felt  that 
they  were  getting  closer  to  the  problem  at  hand  and  v/ere  beginning  to 
attack  the  objectives.  They  also  indicated  that  the  working  in  smaller 
teacher  groups  was  much  more  effective  than  Vvith  the  total  group. 
(Mean  = 1,75) 

5.  WHAT  DO  YOU  SEE  AS  THE  STRENGTHS  OF  THE  PROJECT? 

The  committee  members  indicated  that  the  project  would  stimulate 
more  awareness  of  job  opportunities  and  benefit  those  youths  who 
were  not  college  bound.  They  also  saw  it  as  a good  opportunity 
to  develop  good  vocational  type  activities,  and  would  provide  the 
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needed  vocational  materials  for  use  in  the  classroom.  One 
individual  also  indicated  that  teacher  involvement  in  the  plan- 
ning was  a very  positive  aspect. 

6.  WHAT  DO  YOU  SEfc  AS  THE  WEAKNESSES  OF  THE  PROJECT? 

The  committee  members  indicated  that  there  appeared  to  be  a lack 
of  comprehension  among  the  teachers  as  to  the  implementation  of 
the  program.  It  would  appear  that  they  feci  somewhat  inadequate 
to  carry  out  the  objectives  without  sufficient  advice  and  materials. 
Other  comments  also  indicated  that  at  the  time  of  the  questionnaire, 
the  project  was  in  such  a preliminary  state  that  they  were  unable 
to  determine  whether  or  not  there  were  weaknesses  in  the  project. 

7.  WHAT  RECOMMENDATIONS  COULD  YOU  MAKE  FOR  IMPROVING  ANY  ASPECT  OF 
THE  PROGRAM? 

One  committee  member  indicated  that  probably  no  recommendations 
could  be  made  at  this  time  because  ot  the  newness  of  the  program. 

One  recommendation  made  indicated  that  hopefully  the  organizational 
plan  would  fit  into  the  existing  curriculum  structure  as  it  is  at 
the  present  time. 

8.  TO  WHAT  EXTENT  DO  YOU  FEEL  THAT  YOU  HAVE  BEEN  ABLE  TO  IMPLEMENT 
PROJECT  ACTIVITY  IN  YOUR  CLASSROOM.  , 

All  committee  members  indicated  that  they  have  been  up  to  this 
time  able  to  implement  project  activity  in  their  classrooms. 

9.  HOW  MIGHT  THIS  PROJECT  STAFF  BE  OF  GREATER  ASSISTANCE  TO  YOU  AS  AN 
INDIVIDUAL  OR  TO  THE  COMMITTEE? 

The  committee  members  indicated  that  they  would  like  the  project 
staff  to  spend  more  time  at  the  schools  and  it  was  also  indicated 
that  they  would  like  to  have  access  to  the  project  staff  and  be  able 
to  discuss  the  goals  and  procedures  to  be  used.  However,  they  didnft 
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feel  that  at  tills  particular  time  the  staff  was  doing  as  much  as 
could  be  expected  of  them. 

10..  KHAT  WOULD  BE  YOUR  PREDICTION  OF  THE  FJTURH  SUCCESS  OF  THIS 
PROJECT  IN'  THE  NEXT  TWO  YEARS? 

The  majority  of  the  committee  members  felt  that  the  project  will 
be  successful  but  that  it  will  depend  upon  the  involvement  of  the 
teachers.  It  was  also  indicated  that  close  working  relationships 
and  rapport  will  have  to  be  established  between  teachers  and 
project  staff  to  insure  overall  success  of  the  program.  Many  of 
their  responses  also  indicated  that  additional  materials  and 
specifically  outlined  procedures  would  be  needed  by  the  teachers 
if  the  project  was  to  succeed. 


CONCLUSIONS 
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On  the  basis  of  the  responses  on  the  "Committee  Member  Evaluation  of 
Exemplary  Project"  given  b*y  elementary  school  committee  members  in  grades 
4 thru  6,  the  following  conclusions  seemed  appropriate: 

1.  Based  on  their  comments,  committee  members  attitudes  towards  the 
project  has  progressively  become  more  favorable. 

2.  Progress  in  general  has  become  more  apparent  and  more  positive  as 
the  committee  members  have  gained  a better  understanding  of  the 
project  and  a better  relationship  with  the  exemplary  project  staff. 

3.  The  committee  members  apparently  feel  that  the  strengths  of  the 
program  are  much  greater  than  the  weaknesses  are  at  this  point. 

4.  The  tasks  involved  within  the  structure  of  the  program  appear  to 
be  quite  easily  implemented  by  the  individual  teachers. 

5.  The  attitudes  of  the  other  teaching  members  appear  to  be  supportive 
and  this  support  should  grow  as  the  teacher  becomes  more  familiar 
with  the  program. 
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6.  The  overall  theme  that  appears  to  run  through  the  responses  made 
by  conimittee  Members  is  that  if  the  project  is  to  be  a success, 
the  project  staff  will  have  to  outline  specific  directions  to  both 
the  committees  and  the  teachers.  A thorough  knowledge  of  the 
specific  behavioral  objectives  and  materials  appear  to  be  the  items 
that  will  enable  teachers  to  feel  more  comfortable  with  project 
goals. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

Based  on  the  preceding  summary  and  conclusions,  the  following  recom- 
mendations that  appeared  warranted: 

1.  Committees  as  well  as  teachers  should  be  given  specific  guide 
lines,  such  as  behavioral  objectives  and  materials  or  bibli- 
ographies, which  would  provide  then .with  the  direction  that  they 
are  seeking. 

2.  More  small  group  meetings  with  a project  staff  member  in  attendance 
to  present  materials  and  answer  questions  should  be  implemented. 

3.  Reviewing  other  programs  that  are  operational  within  other  states 
with  committee  members  and  teachers  would  appear  to  be  beneficial 
at  this  time. 

4.  Committee  members  should  be  made  aware  of  the  objectives  of  the 
exemplary  project  and  be  kept  up  to  date  as  to  the  progress  that 
is  being  made  throughout  the  entire  school  system. 

5.  The  committee  members  and  elementary  teachers  in  the  exemplary 
project  should  be  involved  in  as  much  of  the  writing  of  behavioral 
objectives,  pre  and  post  testing,  and  final  evaluation  of  project 
goals  as  possible. 
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6.  A rev  Lev:  of  the  commit  tee  members  should  be  made  at  this  time  to 
determine  if  c 1 1 of  them  would  like  to  continue  at  this  point. 

7.  Opportunity  should  bo  given  for  a flexible  committee  and  for  those 
who  are  not  in  agreement  with  the  project  goals  and  objectives 
should  perhaps  be  replaced.  If  this  is  not  possible  as  much 
individual  attention  should  be  given  to  the  more  negative  committee 
members  in  order  that  they  have  a better  understanding  of  the 
program  in  order  that  they  might  be  able  to  make  a more  positive 
contribution  towards  the  projects  goals. 

8.  Educational  goals  should  be  outlined  as  well  as  specific 
behavioral  objectives  written  for  each  subject  area  interest. 

It  would  appear  to  be  most  valuable  to  break  down  the  task  to  be 
taught  into  a cookbook  type  of  activity.  The  skill  to  be  taught, 
the  instructional  technique,  and  the  resource  materials  that  are 
available  either  by  the  State  Department  or  t^he  public  school 
system.  This  information  should  be  listed  very  Specifically. 
Supplementary  materials  such  as  books  can  be  ’listed  under 
vocational  guidance  bibliographies.  These  books  can  be  both  of 
a fiction  and  non-fiction  type.  Tapes  can  also  be  listed  as 
they  pertain  to  specific  occupation  or  educational  areas.  Film- 
strips and  films  should  also  be  listed  for  teacher  use  and  in- 
dicated at  what  point  they  will  fit  into  the  curriculum. 

\ 
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REPORT  OF  THE  juNlOn  HsCit!  oGHOOT.  CGMMI'i  iHE 
MEMBER  FYUU/vTiON  OF  ThF  EXEMPIARi'  PROJECT 

Twenty- two  ju  - nor  high  school  committee  members  completed  the  two- page 
evaluation  form.  In  art  attempt  to  provide  o meaningful  analysis  of  the  evalua- 
tion, this  report  was  divided  irto  throe  parts:  (1)  summary,  (2)  conclusions, 
and  (3)  recommendations.  Since  it  was  not  possible  to  include  and  paraphrase 
all  comments  made  by  committee  members  in  the  main  body  of  this  report,  a 
complete  listing  of  responses  to  items  was  also  made  available  in  a separate 


report. 

Summary 

Each  of  the  following  paragraphs  represents  a summarization  of  committee 
member  responses  to  the  ten  items  on  the  evaluation.  Paragraphs  are  preceded 
by  the  item  statement  as  it  was  presented  on  the  evaluation  form. 


1.  Based  on  your  knowledge  of  the  exemplary  project  what  is  your  overall 
attitude  at  this  time? 

The  attitude  of  junior  high  school  committee  members  toward  the  exemplary 
project  might  be  described  as  being  quite  favorable.  (Mean  = 2.32) 


2.  In  talking  to  your  fellow  teachers  what  lo  you  feel  the  general  attitude 
toward  the  project  is? 

As  rated  by  committee  members,  junior  high  school  teachers  look  upon  the 
exemplary  project  with  less  than  moderate  favor.  It  is  the  opinion  of  some 
committee  members  that  much  of  what  is  being  proposed  is  already  being 
carried  out.  Others  feel  that  teachers  are  reluctant  to  take  an  added 
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responsibility  because  of  the  extra  time  the  project  would  demand  of  them. 


[Mean  = 3.14) 


3.  What  is  your  reaction  to  the  help  given  your  committee  by  the  Project:  staff? 
The  junior  high  school  committee  members  reacted  from  moderately  favorable 
to  favorable  to  the  help  given  to  their  committee  by  the  project  staff.  Com- 
ments made  by  committee  members  did  not  display  any  real  consistency  with 
regard  to  the  quality  of  assistance  available.  Some  members  indicated  that 
assistance  is  presently  available,  but  at  the  same  time  others  felt  such 
assistance  needs  to  be  improved  upon  by  having  project  staff  working  more 
closely  with  committee  members.  (Mean  = 2.43) 

4.  What  is  your  attitude  regarding  the  effectiveness  of  the  present  committee 
approach  in  accomplishing  the  project's  objectives? 

The  attitude  of  the  committee  members  toward  the  committee  approach  was 
divided  between  favorable  and  moderately  favorable.  One  individual  did 
not  think  this  approach  was  real  effective.  Two  committee  members  were 
in  agreement  that  the  subcommittee  idea  and  special  sessions  were  helping 
to  accomplish  the  objective  of  the  project.  (Mean  = 2.50) 

5.  What  do  you  see  as  the  strengths  of  the  project?  Be  as  specific  as  possible. 

Junior  high  school  committee  members  lacked  consensus  as  to  what  they 

viewed  as  being  the  strengths  of  the  exemplary  project.  Three  individuals 

agreed  that  teaching  respect  for  all  areas  of  work  and  developing  a positive 

attitude  toward  work  were  the  strengths  of  the  project.  (See  the  appendix 

for  a more  complete  listing  of  strengths.) 
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6.  What  do  you  see  as  the  weaknesses 


of  the  project?  Be  as 


specific  as 


possible. 

Compered  to  the  frequency  and  length  of  responses  when  listing  strengths 
of  the  exemplary  project,  junior  high  school  committee  members  appeared  to 
be  more  critical  of  the  project  than  they  were  supportive  when  listing  project 
weaknesses.  Six  of  the  twenty-two  committee  members  felt  that  the  major 
weakness  of  the  project  was  their  lack  of  direction.  What  the  individuals 
want  to  know  is  not  only  where  they  are  going  but  also  where  they  are  (or 
should  be)  at  the  present  time.  In  connection  with  this  expressed  lack  of 
direction,  three  individuals  felt  that  more  information  was  needed  to  clarify 
the  objectives  of  the  project  to  promote  a thorough  understanding  of  the 
project  by  committee  members. 


7.  What  recommendations  could  you  make  for  improving  any  aspect  of  the 
program  ? 

Recommendations  as  to  how  the  project  might  be  improved  were  varied. 
Several  individuals  felt  that  the  project  needed  greater  teacher  involvement 
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accompanied  by  in-service  training  for  all  involved.  One  individual 


recommended  that  "...  committees  should  go  back  to  their  respective 
departments  and  share  with  their  colleagues  the  ideas  and  convince  them 
to  participate."  This  might  be  just  one  of  many  possible  approaches  to 
bring  about  teacher  involvement  in  the  project.  In  addition,  two  committee 
members  were  concerned  about  the  amount  of  overlap  which  might  be 
occurring  by  having  separate  committees  working  on  the  program.  If 
possible,  the  committees  and  subcommittees  might  profit  from  an 
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occasional  exchange  of  information  so  that  complete  project  integration 


might -result. 

8.  To  what  extent  do  you  feel  that  you  have  been  able  to  implement  project 
activity  in  your  classroom. 

A majority  (12)  of  the  committee  members  have  utilized  project  materials 
and  ideas  in  their'  classrooms.  Since  some  individuals  did  not  respond 
to  this  item,  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  those  who  have  not  implemented 
a program  in  their  classroom  from  those  who  cannot  implement  a program 
because,  of  the  nature  of  their  position  (e.g.  principal,  counselor, 
librarian,  etc.) . 

9.  How  might  this  Project  staff  be  of  greater  assistance  to  you  as  an  indi- 
vidual or  to  the  committee? 

Comments  made  by  committee  members  to  this  item  represent  a follow- 
up to  the  weaknesses  w7hich  were  outlined  in  item  six.  Based  upon 
responses  to  item  nine,  the  committee  appears  to  be  divided  into  two 
groups.  One  group  is  asking  for  direction  and  a definition  of  their  role 
and  the  objectives  of  the  project.  The  second  group  appears  to  have 
direction  but  is  looking  for  more  specific  information  with  regard  to 
implementation  of  objectives.  In  either  group,  committee  members  are 
asking  for  increased  assistance  and  greater  availability  of  project  of 
staff. 
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10.  What  would  be  your  prediction  of  the  future  success  of  this  project  in 
the  next  two  years  ? 

With  regard  to  the  projected  success  of  the  exemplary  project,  committee 
members  were  generally  of  the.  opinion  that  it  would  be  a success.  How- 
ever, most  committee  members  qualified  their  success  statements.  The 
one  most  frequent  qualification  was  with  regard  to  the  necessity  for  the 
involvement  of  teachers  in  the  exemplary  project.  In  addition,  several 
committee  members  felt  that  success  was  inevitable  if  the  pro'/~  ;t  could 
maintain  and  continue  its  present  rate  of  progress. 


Conclusions 

On  the  basis  of  the  responses  on  the  "Committee  Member  Evaluation  of 
Exemplary  Project"  given  by  junior  high  school  committee  members,  the 
following  conclusions  seemed  appropriate: 

1.  In  general,  progress  is  being  made  by  the  junior  high  school  committees 
according  to  the  overall  plan  as  projected  by  exemplary  project  staff. 

2.  Based  upon  their  comments,  committee  member  attitudes  toward  the  project 
has  become  more  favorable  since  the  time  the  project  was  started. 

3.  Apparently,  the  committee  and  subcommittee  approaches  meet  with  committee 
member  satisfaction  in  accomplishing  their  objectives. 

4.  When  compared  to  listed  weaknesses  of  the  project,  committee  members 
found  it  difficult  to  designate  what  they  felt  were  the  strengths  of  the  exemplary 
project. 

5.  Part  of  what  has  been  planned  for  implementation  as  part  of  the  exemplary 
project  is  already  being  carried  out  by  some  individual  teachers. 
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6.  The  attitudes  of  cob. -ogees  of  committee  members  are  only  moderately 
supportive-  of  the  exempli. , project. 

7.  In  spite  of  progress  made-  by  committees,  it  appears  that  committee  members 
are  demanding  more  assistance  from  project  staff  than  has  been  true  in  the  past. 
This  is'  especially  true  with  regard  to  providing  more  direction  to  committees 
and  providing  more  information  related  to  innovations  in  the  area  of  occupational 
orientation. 


Recommendations 

Based  on  the  preceding  summary  and  conclusions/  the  following  recom- 
mendations appeared  warranted: 

1.  Committees  should  be  given  more  guidelines  and  assistance  which  would 
provide  committee  members  with  the  direction  which  they  are  seeking. 

2.  More  information  should  be  made  available  to  committee  members  which 
presents  what  is  being  done  in  other  programs  throughout  the  country. 

3.  Project  staff  should  review  with  committee  members  the  objectives  of  the 
exemplary  project  and  outline  what  is  to  be  accomplished  during  the  following 
year. 

4.  Junior  high  school  committee  members  should  be  given  feedback  regarding 
what  is  being  accomplished  in  the  elementary  and  senior  high  school  committees. 

5.  The  need  exists  for  increased  involvement  by  junior  high  school  teachers 
in  the  exemplary  project.  Such  involvement  might  be  accomplished  by: 

a.  having  more  in-service  programs  for  teachers  explaining  the 
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exemplary  project 


b.  having  project  staff  visit  individual  teachers  and  discuss  contri- 


butions the  teacher  might  make  to  the.  project 
c,  having  committee  members  share  with  their  colleagues  the  ideas 
developed  during  committee  meetings. 

6.  Individual  committee  members  should  be  evaluated  with  regard  to  contrib 
tions  they  are  making  to  the  exemplary  project.  Those  individuals  who  are 
hindering  committees  from  making  progress  should  receive  the  individual 
attention  of  the  project  staff  so  that  progress  might  be  made. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE 
MEMBER  EVALUATION  OF  THE  EXEMPLARY  PROJECT 


Ten  senior  high  school  committee  members  completed  the  two-page 
evaluation  form.  The  report  was  divided  into  three  parts:  (1)  summary, 

(2)  conclusions,  and  (3)  recommendations.  A listing  of  actual  and 
paraphrased  responses  is  included  at  the  end  of  the  report. 

Summary 

The  following  paragraphs  are  a summary  of  the  responses  to  the 
ten  items.  Paragraphs  are  preceded  by  the  item  statement  as  it  was 
presented  on  the  evaluation  form. 

1.  Based  on  your  knowledge  of  the  exemplary  project  what  is  your 
overall  attitude  at  this  time? 

The  members  of  the  senior  high  committee  have  a moderately 
favorable  attitude  toward  the  exemplary  project.  (Mean=2.70) 

2.  In  talking  to  your  fellow  teachers  what  do  you  feel  the  general 
attitude  toward  the  project  is? 

The  committee  members  perception  of  other  teachers'  attitudes  is 
that  they  are  generally  unfavorable.  There  appears  to  be  a 
feeling  that  the  project  is  duplicating  what  is  already  being 
done  in  the  classroom.  Lack  of  knowledge  of  the  project  was 
seen  as  a contributing  factor  to  the  unfavorable  attitude. 
(Mean-3.80) 
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3.  What  is  your  reaction  to  the  help  given  your  committee  by  the 
Project  staff? 

The  committee  reaction  to  the  help  being  given  was  moderately 
unfavorable.  The  greatest  concern  was  in  the  area  of  lack  of 
direction  the  committee  felt  and  the  attributing  of  this  prob- 
lem to  the  project  staff.  There  also  were  favorable  responses. 
(Mean=3 .30) 

4.  What  is  your  attitude  regarding  the  effectiveness  of  the  present 
* 

committee  approach  in  accomplishing  the  project's  objectives? 

The  attitude  of  the  committee  toward  the  committee  approach 
being  used  in  the  project  was  moderately  unfavorable.  Again 
the  negative  feeling  seemed  to  center  on  the  lack  of  direction 
the  committee  was  experiencing.  It  would  seem  that  the  n.gative 
reaction  was  aimed  more  at  the  amount,  of  accomplishment  rather 
than  the  actual  committee,  structure  as  an  organizational  system". 
(Mean --3 .40) 

5.  What  do  you  see  as  the  strengths  of  the  project?  Be  as  specific 
as  possible. 

The  senior  high  school  committee  members  appear  to  have  an  ade- 
quate grasp  of  the  purpose  of  the  program  and  are  able  to  identify 
this  as  a major  strength  of  the  project.  The  majority  of  re- 
sponses did  focus  on  the  need  and  value  of  acquainting  students 
with  the  world  of  work.  Teacher  participation  in  the  planning 
was  also  noted  as  a strength. 
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The  committee  had  a number  of  varied  suggestions  concerning 
improvement  in  the  exemplary  project.  Some  of  the  items  related 
to  ways  they  could  contribute  more.  Other  responses  reflected  , 
the  feeling  that  the  project  staff  should  be  having  greater 
input.  The  list  of  responses  for  this  item  should  be  reviewed. 

7.  What  recommendations  could  you  make  for  improving  any  aspect  of 
the  program? 

The  suggestions  for  improving  the  program  were  varied.  An  overall 
generalization  would  be  that  there  needs  to  be  a more  active 
exemplary  project,  including  teachers,  committee,  and  project 
staff. 

8.  To  what  extent  do  you  feel  that  you  have  been  able  to  implement 
project  activity  in  your  classroom? 

The  two  major  responses  were  that  the  type  of  activities  suggested 
as  part  of  the  exemplary  project  were  being  implemented  in  the 
classroom  at  the  senior  high  level  prior  to  the  project  or 
secondly,  that  the  activities  were  not  being  used  much  by  the 

* 

senior  high  committee  members.  There  appears  to  be  a general 
negative  attitude  that  comes  through  on  the  responses  to  this 
item. 

9.  How  might  the  Project  staff  be  of  greater  assistance  to  you  as 
an  individual  or  to  the  committee? 

The  senior  high  committee  appears  to  be  looking  for  more  struc- 
tured leadership  from  the  exemplary  staff.  There  is  also  an 
interest  by  the  committee  to  be  better  informed  about  concepts 
in  the  field  and  what  other  systems  are  doing. 


10,  What  would  be  your  prediction  of  the  future  success  of  this 
project  in  the  next  two  years? 

The  senior  committee  seems  divided  on  the  future  of  the  project.. 
Some  responses  were  quite  pessimistic  while  others  were  positive 
if  some  conditions  were  met.  If  this  truly  represents  the 
attitude  of  the  senior  high  staff  in  general  the  project  will 
have  considerable  difficulty  attaining  success  in  the  Bismarck 
Senior  High. 


Conclusions 

On  the  basis  of  the  responses  given  by  the  Senior  High  project 
committee  the  following  conclusions  are  made: 

1.  The  majority  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  committee  toward  the 
project  is  moderately  favorable. 

2.  The  purpose  of  the  program  is  seen  accurately  by  the  committee 
although  a number  feel  that  these  purposes  are  already  being  accom- 
plished in  the  classroom. 

3.  The  committee  feels  the  need  for  much  more  specific  direction 
from  the  project  staff  and  feel  moderately  negative  about  the  help 
given  so  far. 

4..  There  appears  to  be  a general  negative  attitude  toward  the  project 
by  the  total  senior  high  staff  as  judged  by  the  committee  members. 

5.  The  future  of  the  project  is  seen  as  uncertain  at  the  senior  high 
level. 
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Recomnendat  ions 


1.  The  project  staff  should  take  the  initiative  in  establishing 
better  and  more  communication  with  the  senior  high  committee.  This 


should  bs  aimed  at  strengthening  the  organization  of  the  project 
the  direction  it  is  going. 


anc 


2.  An  orientation  program  designed  to  acquaint  all  senior  high 
teachers  with  the  program  and  to  provide  some  type  of  involvement 
for  more  staff  should  be.  developed  and  implemented. 

3.  A complete  review  of  the  methods  of  the  program  for  the  senior 
high  should  be  accomplished.  If  in  fact  the  goals  of  the  project 
are  already  being  reached  in  the  classroom  a change  in  the  program 
might  be  necessary.  This  would  appear  to  move  toward  more  coordinating 
of  what  is  already  being  done  rather  than  the  introduction  of  a lot. 

of  new  materials  and  methods. 

4.  An  opportunity  for  those  who  are  very  negative  toward  the  project 
to  be  relieved  of  their  committee  assignment  should  be  given.  This 
should  make  the  committee  a more  viable  approach. 
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cic.fi oils  for  die  Future . 


The  following  conclujions  are  based  upon  a years 
volving  teachers  in  career  development  activitls: 
of  literature  and  neteilals  pertaining  to  careox 
participation  in  numerous  workshops,  conferences 
ing  carper  development : 


experience  of  in- 
's a thorough  review 
development  and 
and  seminars  concern- 


1. 


Trie  integration  of 
the  curriculum  and 
students. 


career  development  activities  R-l?  will  enrich 
make  learning  experiences  more  meaningful  for 


2. 


A career  development  program  will  be  ruccessful, 
is  a total  conxi  t Lrr.cn t on  the  part  of  all  teaebc- 
trators. 


only  if  there 
rs  and  admin is- 


3.  In-service  training  to  orient  teachers  and  administrator  to  the 
career  development  concept  is  essential  for  successful  imrJe- 
mentation  of  such  a program. 


A.  Career  development  activities  K-12 , particularly  ir  our  state, 
need  to  be  supplemented  with  special  regional  or  statewide 
exploratory  programs  and  intensive  training  offerings  to  provide 
for  the  lack  of  vocational  education  in  our  small,  schools. 

5.  It  is  essential  that  agencies  and  associations  with  similar  pur- 
poses coordinate  their  efforts. 


6.  Parents  must  be  involved  in  a career  development  program. 

Parents,  as  workers,  provide  excellent  resource  people  for  c1 ass- 
room  discussion  on  the  world  of  work. 

7.  The  business  and  industry  community  must  be  involved  in  a career 
development  program. 


In  light  of  the  experiences  during  the  initial  year  of  the  Exemplary 
Project,  it  bocemes  evident  that  certain  recommendations  can  be  made 
concerning  future  aspects  of  the  project.  The  following  list 
summarizes  the  recommendations  for  the  future; 

1.  All  activities  developed  for  inclusion  in  the  final  guideline 
should  be  field  tested  in  schools  of  various  sizes.  It  is 

imperative  that  these  activities  have  implication  regardless'  of 
school  size. 

2.  Active  and  cooperative  involvement  of  administrators,  teachers 
counselors  and  librarians  is  a necessary  part  of  the  Career 
Development  Program. 

3.  It  is  essential  that  adequate  resource  materials  be  available 
to  supplement  the  Career  Development  activities. 
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4.  Extensive  in-service  workshops  should  be  conducted  as  3 part 
of  the  dissemination  of  the  Career  Development  Guideline* 

5*  Adequate  fluids  must  be  committed  at  Federal,  State  and  local 
levels  to  insure  that  the  program  can  bo  fully  developed  and 
properly  disseminated. 


& 


CH 
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APPENDIX  "A" 


Exemplary  Project  Working  Cora-ilteas 


A . Prim  arv  Le  vel 


Florence  Nelson 
Fay  Weld 
Yvonne  Carlson 
Anne  K Liles land 
Nina  Scppanen 
Beverly  Trow 
Marilyn  Johnson 
Jean  Otteson 
Linda  Jordre 
Matt  Fettig 
Lucille  Tangedahl 
Harry  Weisenberger 
Jerry  Roth 


Grade  1 

Grade  1 

Grade  1 

Grade  2 

Grade  2 

Grade  2 

Grade  3 

Grade  3 

Grade  3 

Principal 

Special  Education 

Exemplary  Project  Staff 

Public  Instruction 


B.  Intermediate  Level 


Marva  Anderson 

Grade  4 

Myra  Hanson 

Grade  4 

Marilyn  Swanson 

Grade  4 

James  Dunn 

Grade  5 

June  Fettig 

Grade  5 

Ron  Becker 

Grade  5 

Waldemar  Maas 

Grade  6 

Hazel  Trom 

Grade  6 

August  Ritter 

Grade  6 

Wayne  Gran for 

Prin  cipal 

Harry  Weisenberger 

Exemplary  Project  Staff 

Leone  Grooters 

Special  Education 

Jerry  Roth 

Public  Instruction 
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APPENDIX  "A'1  (Continued) 


Junior  High  Level 

Kvander  NeJson 

Principal 

John  Yonker 

Principal 

Gordon  Holt 

Principal 

Clarence  Gall 

Counselor 

Jerry  Gusaas 

Industrial  Arts 

Mike  LaLonde 

Social  Studies 

Larry  Rosenow 

Social  Studies 

Ray  Jesser 

English 

Esther  Lostegaard 

Librarian 

Carol  Waggoner 

Special  Education 

Wilbert  Huber 

Mathematics 

Margaret  Hall and 

Home  Economics 

Arlen  Jacobson 

Science 

Ronald  Larson 

Social  Studies 

Robert  L.  Lamp 

Exemplary  Project  Staf 

Robert  Eaarstad 

Public  Instruction 

Ordeen  Lindemann 

Public  Instruction 

Senior  High  Level 

Janies  Olson 

Memb  e r~  a t - Large- 

Emroy  Swanson 

Principal; 

Nick  Barbie 

Assistant  Principal 

Dale  Thors  tensori 

Counselor 

Helga  Olson 

Librarian 

Dennis  Trom 

English 

Virginia  George 

Social  Studies 

Raymond  Frandsen 

Science 

Robert  Ohman 

Mathematics 

Larry  Pollert 

Business  Education 

Mary  Engel 

Language 

Dan  Keller 

Industrial  Arts 

Gordon  Knaak 

Music 

Jeanette  Radig 

Special  Education 

Richard  K*  Klein 

Public  Instruction 

Harold  Michelson 

Public  Instruction 

Marvin  Kollrnan 

Exemplary  Staff  Member 
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Samples  of  Career  Development  Activities 
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CAREER  DEVELOPMENT  ACTIVITIES 
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ERiC 


ft 


June  3,  19/0 


Want  Ads 


ANYTOWM,  U S. A. 


Girl  nccdc-.l  to 
Excellent  pry. 


Kol;<  with  housework  and  two  pre-school  children. 
K:wt  live  in.  Mrs.  Cartright,  917  Hampton  Court 


SHS 


Eelp  vented.  Young  can  to  plant  and  care  for  garden.  June  1 - 
September  15.  Good  Fey.  Hard  work.  Write  Will  Jonas  4171  Jay  Avenue 

MM 


Theater  ushers  nd  concessionaires.  Six  months  trial  basis.  Fast 
advcncf-sant , Hr.  Slnuto,  Bijou  Theater 


mm 

BaV.or 1 e helpers  needed.  Learn  trade  while  earning.  Hr.  Flores 
Western  fishery,  1121  Central  Avenue  * " ‘ 


tew 


Stocl;  boy  for  nt-;;  ladies ' read-to-veor.  Must  be  neat  r.opcarin«  and 
villing  to  work  extra  hours.  Mrs.  Cliffuorc,  307  Elr.vood  Avenue 


ms 

Heed  job?  Write  Fred  Herbert,  2118  Almost  Drive  for  details  of 
remunerative  door-to-door  selling  of  net?  household  products. 
Blue  lav  approved 


HSU 


Young  lady  co: .panion  for  elderly  widow.  Reed,  visit,  ride.  No  nursin'* 
or  driving.  Hours,  vary.  No  clockwatchers  need  apply.  $25.00  per 
vcclt.  Mr  a.  Jackson  Updike,  1115  Laurnl  Canyon 


ft  Si 

Will  let  contract  for  painting  two  niles  of  faro  fence.  Write  Jchn 
HcDougal,  R.R,  7,  State  finishing  date  and  your  price. 


MM 


Amateur  typist.  20c  per  page,  5?  per  carbon.  Use  icy  typewriter  or 
yourc.  S.  E.  Bosely,  Apt.  10,  Kay  Apts. 

tm 

Will  hire  winds:/  vcshcr.  Display  winders  of  five  shopping  center 
estcolichnjnto.  Each  daily  - outside  only.  Write  J.  H®"in» 
c/o  Pall  nan,  k” 
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L CUrfc 


STUDKtfT  FXV'-’LF. 


Sales  Slip 
1.45  pro 
1.28  meet 
.45  grcc 
.69  gtoc 
^75  proc 
$4,62 
>16  tax 
4.78  total 
10.00  ar.ount 
5.22  change 


< 

t 

t . 


2.  To  Surveyor  - Hovoo  end  Yard  Lot 


6f>' 


155' 


GARAGE 

i 

1° 

1 

HOUSE 

3 S1 

J I 

Anbh 

A’ (155)  (66) 
An10,230  sq.  ft. 


A®bh 

A- (10)  (12) 
A- 120  sq  ft 


A“bn  A«Totcl  Sq.  Ft. 
A=(12)  (35)  A55 10, 2 30  - 540 
An420  A-9,690  sq.  ft. 


3.  Chevrolet  Garage 


<* 

Service.  Slip 


Muffler  4.89 
Rocker  ami  9.99 
(2)  brake  shoes  10.85 
vhcel  alinctv.ent  55.76 
labor  __  19.95 

101.44  total 


4. 


Painter  - Wall,  Paint,  Plans 
Anbh 

A- (50)  (178) 

A"8,900  Sq.  Ft. 

AB*jbh 
k»\  (4x10) 

AB20sq  ft 


A«bh 

A« (8)  (10) 
A«80 


A«8,S00-100 
A-8,800  Sq.  Ft. 


Total  area  to  be  painted 
is  8,800  square  ft. 


. ' ■ i'C  xUa  VH*.rr> . ,♦  r n—  y »t_ 
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APPENDIX 


BibJiograph  of  materials  which  supplement  the 
Career  Developme.nl  Guideline. 

These  materials  have  been  field  tested  in  the 
Demonstration  site  and  are  recommended  for 
incJusion  in  school  libraries,  resource  materials 
centers,  etc. 
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PREFACE 

This  study  was  conducted  as  a part  of  the  Central  Kentucky  Vocational 
Education  Evaluation  Project.  A final  report  of  the  evaluation  project  will 
be  published  at  a later  date. 

The  meaningful  involvement  of  students  in  the  process  of  evaluating  edu- 
cational  program  is  a uni,™  experience  for  Mat  educator,.  However,  „o 

group  i,  more  greatly  affected  thao  etudeot,  by  decieio™  regarding  education- 
al  program  improvement. 

This  study  represents  an  attempt  to  discover  the  more  successful  organi- 
zational patterns  for  effective  involvement  of  students.  Students  and  voca- 
tional educators  were  also  asked  to  express  their  opinion  regarding  appropriate 
activities  for  students. 
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Chapter  I 


INTRODUCTION 

This  is  a report  of  a sub-study  conducted  as  a part  of  the  Central  Kentucky 
Vocational  Education  Evaluation  Project  (VEEP)1.  VEEP  was  a locally  directed- 
state  assisted  evaluation  effort  in  the  Central  Kentucky  Region.  Personnel  repre- 
senting eighteen  school  systems  and  the  regional  staff  for  vocational  education 
were  involved  in  the  project.  The  participating  school  systems  included  voca- 
tional education  extension  centers,  county  school  systems,  and  independent  school 
systems. 

The  points  emphasized  in  VEEP  included  local  involvement,  performance  ob- 
jectives, product  oriented  evaluation,  and  continuous  evaluation.  As  part  of 
the  emphasis  on  local  involvement,  many  of  the  school  systems  used  student  commit- 
tees as  a means  of  effectively  involving  students  in  the  evaluation  process. 

NEED  FOR  THE  STUDY 

In  recent  years  much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  importance  of  in- 
volving students  in  decision  making  processes.  However,  there  is  a critical 
need  for  invention  and  evaluation  concerning  the  appropriate  methods  of  student 
involvement.  We  desperately  need  to  develop  good  practices  for  dealing  with 
student  groups.  These  practices  may  not  be  the  same  for  all  situations.  In 
other  words,  the  involvement  of  students  is  not  an  easy  task.  However,  students 
represent  a great  untapped  resource  in  assisting  with  the  management  of  the 
educational  system. 


Floyd  L.  McKinney,  Alfred  J.  Mannebach  and  C.  0.  Neel,  Final  Report  of  the 

Central  KenLucky  Vocational  Education  Evaluation  Project  (LexIngLon:  Research 
Coordinating  Unit  for  Vocational  Education,  University  of  Kentucky,  1971), 
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The  initiation  and  operation  of  a student  committee  can  be  an  involved 
pattern  of  relationships.  For  the  most  part,  organized  attempts  to  meaningfully 
involve  students  in  educational  management  have  been  totally  neglected.  There 
is  very  little  documented  literature  concerning  the  operation  of  a student  com- 
mittee. Without  question,  there  is  a dearth  of  research  concerning  the  use  of 
student  committees. 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

The  broad  purposes  of  the  study  were  to  identify  successful  approaches  for 
operating  student  committees  and  to  determine  opinions  held  by  students  and  ed- 
ucators regarding  the  operation  and  function  of  the  student  committee. 

The  educational  enterprise  is  a most  complex  system.  In  nearly  all  of  the 
program  improvement  efforts  conducted  in  the  educational  setting,  there  is  one 
key  lesson.  Unless  citizens,  students,  and  educators  are  personally  involved  in 
the  process  of  designing  and  conducting  program  improvement  efforts,  attempts  to 
improve  the  program  will  not  be  likely  to  result  in  much  success.  There  is 
little  doubt  but  what  we  can  master  the  technological  barriers  to  educational 
program  improvement;  the  big  hurdles  are  the  barriers  in  the  minds  of  people. 

We  can  assist  in  breaking  down  these  barriers  when  we  involve  people  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  have  full  knowledge  of  the  needs  for  program  improvement.  In- 
volvement of  students  and  others  should  broaden  their  perspectives  and  assist  in 
breaking  down  rigid  attitudes  regarding  change. 

Educators,  at  all  levels,  have  frequently  expressed  a desire  to  more  effec- 
tively involve  students  in  the  decision-making  process.  If  educators  and  stu- 
dents are  to  effectively  work  in  harmony  through  a student  committee  set-up,  it 
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is  important  that  educators  and  students  possess  an  understanding  of  the  opin- 
ions of  each  other  regarding  the  operation  and  functioning  of  the  student  com- 
mittee. Also,  it  would  appear  to  be  helpful  to  have  identified  organizational 
structures  and  meaningful  activities  for  student  committees.  The  basic  problem 
of  this  study  then  becomes:  What  are  the  organizational  patterns  and  activities 

of  student  committees  and  what  are  the  differences  between  educators  and  stu- 
dents concerning  the  operation  and  functions  of  the  student  committee. 

OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  STUDY 

1.  To  identify  the  organizational  structure  used  by  the  student  committee. 

2.  To  identify  the  kinds  of  activities  in  which  the  members  of  the  student 
committees  were  engaged. 

3.  To  identify  the  ways  in  which  student  committees  will  be  used  by  the 
school  systems  in  future  a.  .vities  related  to  vocational  education 
program  evaluation. 

4.  To  identify  those  activities  students  and  members  of  the  school  staff 
believe  should  have  been  undertaken  by  the  student  committee. 

5.  To  identify  differences  in  the  perceptions  of  student  members  of  the 
committees  and  the  expectations  of  the  local  directors  and  assistant 
directors  of  the  evaluation  efforts  concerning  the  functions  and  oper- 
ations of  the  student  committee  on  evaluation. 

LIMITATIONS  OF  THE  STUDY 

Since  only  schools  associated  with  the  Central  Kentucky  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Evaluation  Project  were  included  in  the  study,  the  findings  must  necessar- 
ily relate  only  to  these  schools.  The  schools  in  VEEP  were  diverse  in  their 
vocational  program  offerings  and  in  the  methods  used  in  conducting  their  evalu- 
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aLion  program,  including  the  use  of  student  committees.  Because  of  this  diver- 
ts iLy,  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  findings  of  this  study  may  be  gen- 
eralized to  situations  where  student  committees  are  used  other  than  those  rela- 
ted to  program  evaluation  or  to  vocational  education. 
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Chapter  II 

RESEARCH  PROCEDURES 


INTRODUCTION 

ps  Unch  were  taken  while  conducting  the  study  are  described  in  this 
Chapter.  The  sections  discussed  Include:  (1)  pop„latio»,  (2)  development  of 

the  questionnaire,  (3)  data  collection  procedures,  and  (4)  procedures  for  treat- 
ment  of  data. 


POPULATION 


Because  this 
student  committee 
sociated  with  the 


study  is  concerned  with  the  operation  and  functions  of  the 
it  was  deemed  important  to  consider  those  groups  closely  as- 
operation  and  performance  of  such  committees.  The  following 


groups  were  included: 


1.  Student  members  of  student  committees  on  evaluation. 

2.  Local  evaluation  project  directors. 


3.  Local  evaluation  assistant  project  directors. 

I 

A major  goal  of  the  Central  Kentucky  Vocational  Education  Evaluation  Pro- 
ject vas  the  development  and  trial  of  a 'system  of  evaluation  for  local  and  re- 
gional  programs  of  vocational  education. 


School  systems  participating  in  VEEP  were  limited  to  the  Central  Kentucky 
Kegion  and  included  the  area  vocational  school,  vocational  education  extension 
centers,  independent  school  systems,  and  county  school  systems.  Participation 
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in  VEEP  was  on  a voluntary  basis.  The  school  systems  involved  in  VEEP  are 
shown  in  Figure  One. 

The  involvement  of  students  through  the  use  of  student  committees  was 
encouraged  by  the  state  staff  personnel  associated  with  VEEP.  Eleven  of  the 
school  systems  organized  and  used  student  committees  in  connection  with  their 
evaluation  effort.  These  eleven  schools  involved  110  students,  for  an  average 
of  ten  students  per  school. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  TEE  QUESTIONNAIRE 

A review  of  the  literature  was  undertaken  regarding  the  operation  and 
function  of  student  committees  as  the  first  step  in  the  development  of  the 
questionnaires.  The  review  of  literature  was  considered  necessary  prior  to 
developing  the  questionnaires  so  that  possible  areas  of  conflict  between  students 
and  educators  could  be  identified.  The  review  was  also  helpful  in  identifying 
the  important  areas  of  concern. 

Two  questionnaires  were  used  in  this  study;  one  for  the  local  evaluation 

2 3 

project  leaders  and  one  for  student  members  of  the  committee  . Each  question- 
naire was  divided  into  two  major  parts.  Part  I of  the  questionnaire  for  local 
project  directors  provided  facts  about  the  student  committee.  The  local  project 
director  was  asked  to  provide  information  regarding  the  number  of  members  on 
the  student  committee,  committee  member  selection  processes,  method  of  selecting 
officers,  procedures  used  in  planning  committee  meetings,  activities  of  the  com- 


See  Appendix  A. 
See  Appendix  B. 
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Figure  I 


LOCATION  OF  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS  PARTICIPATING  IN  THE 
CENTRAL  KENTUCKY  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  EVALUATION  PROJECT 
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Figure  I (continued) 

LOCATION  OF  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS  PARTICIPATING  IN  THE 
CENTRAL  KENTUCKY  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  EVALUATION  PROJECT 


1.  Anderson  County  Public  Schools 

2.  Bourbon  County  Public  Schools 

3.  Fayette  County  Public  Schools 

4.  Jessamine  County  Public  Schools 

5.  Lincoln  County  Public  Schools 

6.  Mercer  County  Public  Schools 

7.  Scott  County  Public  Schools 

8.  Woodford  County  Public  Schools 

9.  Frankfort  Independent  Schools 

10.  Central  Kentucky  Area  Vocational  School 

11.  Clark  County  Vocational  Education  Extension  Center 

12.  Danville  School  of  Practical  Nursing 

13.  Fayette  County  Vocational  Education  Extension  Center 

14.  Franklin  County  Vocational  Education  Extension  Center 

15.  Garrard  County  Vocational  Education  Extension  Center 

16.  Harrison  County  Vocational  Education  Extension  Center 

17.  Harrodsburg  Vocational  Education  Extension  Center 

18.  Madison  County  Vocational  Education  Extension  Center 
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mittee  and  the  significance  of  the  committee  contribution  to  the  evaluation 
effort. 

Part  I of  the  questionnaire  for  student  members  of  the  committee  provided 
information  about  the  student  respondent  and  asked  the  student  to  respond  to 
certain  questions  about  the  student  committee.  Each  respondent  was  asked  to 
provide  information  regarding  the  grade  in  which  he  was  enrolled,  vocational 
education  club  membership,  club  offices  held,  the  major  accomplishments  of  the 
committee,  the  kinds  of  activities  which  they  believed  the  student  committee 
should  accomplish  in  future  years,  and  the  best  size  for  the  student  committee. 

Part  II  of  the  questionnaire  for  local  project  directors  and  Part  II  of 
the  student  questionnaire  contained  items  relative  to  the  activities  of  a stu- 
dent committee  on  evaluation.  Part  II  contained  the  same  items  for  both  ques- 
tionnaires. Part  II  was  designed  using  a five-point  scale  and  the  respondents 
were  asked  to  indicate  the  importance  of  the  item  along  this  scale.  As  respon- 
dents recorded  their  evaluation  of  each  item,  both  direction  and  intensity  of 
their  response  was  measured  as  follows: 

1 - Strongly  Agree 

2 - Agree 

3 - Undecided 

4 - Disagree 

5 - Strongly  Disagree 
DATA  COLLECTION  PROCEDURES 

In  this  section  a review  is  made  of  the  procedures  used  in  collecting  the 
data.  Copies  of  the  letters  and  cards  used  in  the  data  collection  procedure 
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appear  in  the  appendix  of  the  study. 


The  first  contact  with  the  schools  was  a personal  letter  from  Floyd  L. 

McKinney  to  each  superintendent  of  schools,  each  coordinator  of  a vocational 

education  extension  center  and  to  the  principal  of  the  area  vocational  school 

4 

asking  for  the  cooperation  of  the  school  . Copies  of  the  letter  were  sent  to 
all  local  project  directors  and  assistant  project  directors.  This  letter  also 
outlined  the  responsiblilities  of  the  school  and  the  State  VEEP -Staff  subsequent 
to  the  school's  agreement  to  participate  in  the  study.  Dr.  McKinney  offered  to 
visit  the  superintendent  or  his  representative  to  clarify  any  questions  re- 
garding the  study. 

The  first  contact  letter  with  the  chief  school  administrative  officers  re- 
quested them  to  return  a post  card  indicating  their  willingness  or  lack  of  will- 
ingness to  participate  in  the  study. ^ 

Following  acceptance  of  the  schools  to  participate  in  the  study,  the  ques- 
tionnaires were  mailed  to  the  local  evaluation  project'-^rector  for  administra- 
tion.^ The  local  evaluation  project  director  was  responsible  for  seeing  that  the 
questionnaires  were  completed  by  the  members  of  his  school's  student  committee  on 
evaluation  and  that  the  questionnaires  were  returned  to  the  State  VEEP  Staff. 

A thank-you  reminder  letter  was  mailed  to  all  local  evaluation  project 
directors  about  two  weeks  after  the  questionnaires  had  been  mailed.^ 


See  Appendix  C. 

"*See  Appendix  D. 
6 

See  Appendix  E. 
^See  Appendix  F. 
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CHAPTER  III 

ANAVLIS  OF  DATA  AND  PRESENTATION  OF  FINDINGS 


Two  questionnaires  were  used  to  collect  the  data.  One  questionnaire  was 
designed  for  local  project  directors;  the  other  questionnaire  was  prepared  for 
members  of  the  student  committee.  Copies  of  the  questionnaires  can  be  found  in 
Appendixes  A and  B, 

The  questionnaire  to  be  completed  By  the  local  project  directors  wa=, 
divided  into  two  parts.  Part  I was  designed  to  collect  facts  about  the  student 
committees  and  Part  II  was  developed  to  obtain  the  opinions  and  attitudes  of 
the  directors  regarding  the  structure,  organization,  and  activities  of  the 
student  committees  on  evaluation. 

The  student  questionnaire  also  included  two  parts.  Part  I was  designed 
to  gather  information  about  the  students  and  Part  II  was  developed  to  obtain 
the  opinions  and  attitudes  regarding  the  structure,  organization,  and  activities 
of  the  student  committee  on  evaluation.  Responses  of  the  local  project  directors 
and  the  students  to  the  questionnaires  were  summarized,  analyzed,  and  are  re- 
ported in  this  chapter. 


ANALYSIS 

Responses  regarding  factual  information  about  the  student  committees  on 
evaluation  were  obtained  from  the  project  directors  of  the  eleven  school  systems 
participating  in  the  Central  Kentucky  Vocational  Education  Evaluation  Project. 
The  eleven  project  directors  also  responded  to  the  attitudinnl  statements  re- 
garding the  operation  of  the  student  committees.  Responses  of  eight  assistant 
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project  directors  were  included  on  attitudinal  statements  regarding  the  operation 
of  student  committees  on  evaluation. 

Seventy-eight  of  the  110  students  on  student  committees,  or  seventy-one 
percent,  responded  to  the  questionnaire.  Their  responses  are  summarized  following 
the  discussion  of  the  questionnaire  for  local  project  directors. 

Questionnaire  For  Local  Project  Directors 

The  first  question  on  the  questionnaire  for  local  project  directors  was 
answered  by  the  project  directors  in  t’.i  eleven  participating  school  systems. 
Question  one  asked,  "How  many  members  are  on  the  student  committee  on  evaluation?" 

As  indicated  by  the  data  in  Table  I,  eleven  project  directors  responded  to  this 
question. 

TABLE  I 

NUMBER,  MEAN,  AND  RANGE  OF  MEMBERS  ON 
THE  STUDENT  COMMITTEE  ON  EVALUATION 
IN  ELEVEN  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 


NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS 

MEAN 

RANGE 

110 

10 

5-20 

There  were  110  students  on  student  committees  in  the  eleven  school  systems. 


The  range  of  students  on  each  committee  was  from  five  to  twenty.  The  mean 
number  of  students  on  the  student  committees  was  ten. 

Question  two  asked  for  brief  description  of  how  members  of  the  student 
committee  were  selected.  Data  in  Table  II  reveal  that  forty-five  percent  of  the 
students  were  selected  by  teachers  and  twenty-seven  percent  were  selected  by 
students  with  staff  approval. 
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TABLE  II 

METHODS  BY  WHICH  MEMBERS  OF  THE  STUDENT 
COMMITTEE  WERE  SELECTED 


PERSONS  SELECTING 


NUMBER 


PERCENT 


By  teachers  5 
By  students  with  staff  approval  3 
By  the  leadership  team  2 
By  the  project  directors  1 


43.5 

27.3 

18.1 

9.1 


TOTAL 


11 


100.0 


The  eleven  directors  indicated  that  selection  of  students  was  based  upon 
citizenship,  scholarship,  school  activities,  attendance,  ard  representativeness 
of  the  student  body.  Attempts  were  made  to  include  students  who  were  from  all 
ethnic,  social,  and  economic  groups.  Responses  from  one  project  director  in- 
dicated that  a former  graduate  was  represented  on  their  committee. 

Question  three  was  concerned  with  what  officers  served  on  the  student  com- 
mittee. Data  in  Table  III  reveal  that  there  were  eight  chairmen,  six  vice- 

TABLE  III 

OFFICERS  SERVING  ON  THE  STUDENT  COMMITTEE 
ON  EVALUATION  IN  ELEVEN  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 


OFFICERS 


NUMBER 


Chairman 

Vice-Chairman 

Secretary 

Treasurer 

Reporter 

Commit  Lee  Chai  rman 
Student  Representative  to 


8 

6 

7 

1 

4 

1 

Faculty  j_ 
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chairmen,  seven  secretaries,  one  treasurer,  four  reporters,  one  committee  chair- 
man, and  one  student  representative  to  meet  with  faculty  members.  This  finding 
indicated  that  most  committees  had  a chairman,  a vice-chairman,  or  a secretary. 

Question  four  asked,  "By  what  method  were  the  officers  selected?"  Data  in 
Table  IV  indicate  that  in  over  half  of  the  school  systems,  students  were  responsible 

TABLE  IV 

METHOD  BY  WHICH  OFFICERS  OF  THE  STUDENT 
COMMITTEE  ON  EVALUATION  WERE  SELECTED 


METHOD  OF  SELECTION 

NUMBER 

PERCENT 

Teacher  appointed  members 

1 

9.1 

Principal  appointed  members 

2 

18.1 

Students  elected  members 

6 

54.7 

The  committee  had  no  officers 

2 

18.1 

TOTAL 

11 

100.0 

for  electing  the  officers  of  the  committee.  One  project  director  indicated  that 
teachers  appointed  the  officers;  two  project  directors  said  the  principal  appoint- 
ed officers;  and  two  project  directors  stated  that  their  committees  had  no  officers. 

Data  in  Table  V indicate  the  mean,  range,  and  total  number  of  student 
committee  meetings  held  in  the  eleven  school  systems.  The  total  number  of 

TABLE  V 

NUMBER,  MEAN,  AND  RANGE  OF  MEETINGS  ON 
THE  STUDENT  COMMITTEE  ON  EVALUATION 
IN  ELEVEN  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 


NUMBER  OF  MEETINGS 

MEAN 

RANGE 

55 

5.0 

2-13 
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student  committee  meetings  in  all  eleven  participating  schools  was  fifty-five. 
The  number  of  student  committee  meetings  in  the  individual  school  systems  ranged 
from  two  meetings  to  thirteen  meetings.  A mean  number  of  five  meetings  were 
held  in  each  school  system. 

The  next  question  was  concerned  with  the  number  of  minutes  required  to 
conduct  each  student  committee  meeting  on  evaluation.  Data  in  Table  VI  indicate 
that  the  mean  number  of  minutes  per  student  committee  meeting  was  fifty-six 
minutes.  The  range  of  minutes  per  meeting  was  from  twenty  minutes  to  ninety 
minutes.  This  finding  indicated  that  on  the  average  almost  one  hour  was  spent 
on  each  committee  meeting. 

TABLE  VI 

MEAN  AND  RANGE  OF  MINUTES  PER  MEETING  OF  MEETINGS 
HELD  BY  THE  STUDENT  COMMITTEES  ON  EVALUATION 
IN  ELEVEN  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 


MEAN  NUMBER  OF  MINUTES  PER  MEETING 

RANGE 

(Minutes) 

56 

20  - 90 

Question  seven  asked,  "What  time  during  the  day  were  meetings  of  the  student 


committee  held?"  Data  in  Table  VII  indicate  that  ninety  percent  of  the  meetings 
in  the  eleven  participating  school  systems  were  held  during  school  hours.  Ten 
percent  of  the  meetings  were  held  after  school  hours.  None  of  the  project 
directors  reported  that  meetings  were  held  before  school  hours.  This  finding 
indicated  that  the  majority  of  the  meetings  of  the  student  committee  were  held 
during  school  time. 
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TABLE  VII 

TIME  OF  DAY  IN  WHICH  MEETINGS  OF  THE 
STUDENT  COMMITTEE  WERE  HELD 


TIME  OF  DAY 

NUMBER 

PERCENT 

Before  school  hours 

0 

0.0 

During  school  hours 

10 

90.9 

After  school  hours 

1 

9.1 

TOTAL 

J1 

100,0 

Data  in  Table  VIII  reveal  the  frequency  of  student  committee  meetings.  Thr< 

or  twenty-seven  percent  of  the  eleven  project  directors  indicated  that  they  had 

TABLE  VIII 

FREQUENCY  WITH  WHICH  STUDENT  COMMITTEES 
ON  EVALUATION  MET 

FREQUENCY 

NUMBER 

PERCENT 

Once  per  week 

0 

0.0 

Once  every  two  weeks 

3 

27.3 

Once  per  month 

3 

27.3 

Once  per  quarter 

1 

9.2 

Once  per  semester 

2 

18. 1 

Other 

2 

18.1 

TOTAL 

11 

100.0 

conducted  meetings  once  every  two  weeks.  Three,  or  another  twenty-seven  percent, 
stated  that  they  net  once  per  month.  One  school  had  meetings  once  per  quarter. 
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Two  schools  met  once  per  semester  and  two  schools  met  whenever  necessary.  None 
of  the  schools  met  weekly  on  a regular  basis.  These  findings  indicate  that  over 
one-half  of  the  student  committees  on  evaluation  met  once  per  month  or  more. 

Question  nine  asked,  ,fWho  planned  the  agenda  for  the  meetings  of  the  student 
commit tee?”  As  revealed  by  the  data  in  Table  IX,  four,  or  thirty-six  percent  of 

TABLE  IX 

PERSONS  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  PLANNING  THE 
AGENDA  FOR  MEETINGS  OF  THE  STUDENT 
COMMITTEE  ON  EVALUATION 


PERSONS  RESPONSIBLE 

NUMBER 

PERCENT 

Teacher (s)  and  Committee  Chairman 

4 

36.5 

9.1 

Teacher(s) 

1 

Principal 

1 

9.1 

Committee  Chairman 

2 

18.1 

All  members  of  Student  Committee 

2 

18.1 

No  Response 

1 

9.1 

TOTAL 

* ■ — 

11 

100*0 

the  project  directors  indicated  that  the  teachers  and  the  student  committee  chair- 
man. planned  the  agenda.  One  director  reported  that  the  teachers  were  responsible 
for  preparing  the  agenda  and  another  director  stated  that  the  principal  plannee. 


the  agenda  for  the  student  commiy;ee  meetings.  Two  project  directors  indicated 
that  the  committee  chairman  was  responsible  for  the  agenda  and  two  other  directors 
stated  that  all  members  of  the  student  committee  planned  the  agenda.  One  director 
gave  no  response  to  the  question.  These  findings  indicated  that  members  of  the 
student  committees  were  active  in  planning  the  agenda  for  committee  meetings. 


o 
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Question  ten  was  concerned  with  who  called  meetings  of  the  student  committee. 
As  indicated  by  the  data  in  Table  X,  five  or  forty-five  percent  of  the  project 
directors  stated  that  teachers  and  committee  chairmen  called  the  meetings.  In 


TABLE  X 

♦/  ■ 

' PERSON  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  CALLING  MEETINGS  OF  THE 
STUDENT  COMMITTEE  ON  EVALUATION 


PERSONS  RESPONSIBLE 

NUMBER 

PERCENT 

Teacher  (s)  and  Committee  Chairman 

5 

45.6 

Teacher(s) 

1 

9.1 

Principal 

2 

18.1 

All  members  of  Student  Committee 

2 

18.1 

No  Response 

1 

9.1 

TOTAL 

11 

100.0 

one  school,  the  teachers  called  the  meetings.  In  two  schools,  the  principal 
called  the  meetings  and  in  two  other  schools,  the  committee  members  agreed 
cooperatively  to  call  a meeting.  One  director  did  not  respond  to  the  question. 
These  findings  indicated  that  in  the  majority  of  the  cases,  students  were 
involved  in  calling  meetings  of  the  student  committee. 

Question  eleven  asked  the  local  project  directors  to  list  the  activities  of 
the  student  committee.  The  number  and  kind  of  activities  engaged  in  by  the  com- 
mittees are  presented  in  Table  XI.  As  can  be  seen  from  the  data,  assistance  with 
student  follow-up  was  the  most  popular  activity.  Nine  of  the  eleven  project 
directors  indicated  that  the  members  of  the  student  committee  had  assisted  with 
the  follow-up  of  former  students. 
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TABLE  XI 


ACTIVITIES  ENGAGED  IN  BY  THE  STUDENT  COMMITTEE 
ON  EVALUATION  IN  ELEVEN  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 


ACTIVITIES 


NUMBER  OF  TIMES  MENTIONED 


Assist  with  Student  Follow-Up 
Formulate  Recommendations 
Plan  School  Tours 
Administer  Surveys 
Assist  with  Evaluation 
Pre-test  Follow-up  Instruments 
Placement  of  a Suggestion  Box 
Plan  a Bulletin  Board 
Plan  an  Alumni  Association 
Develop  Orientation  Programs 


9 

5 

3 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


The  formulation  of  recommendations  was  the  next  most  popular  activity. 
According  to  the  response  of  five  project  directors,  recommendations  formulated 
by  the  student  committees  included  the  development  of  dress  codes  and  codes  of 
conduct,  changes  in  school  policies,  attendance  requirements  and  types  of  social 
activities  to  be  held  in  the  school. 

Three  project  directors  mentioned  the  planning  of  school  tours  as  an 
activity.  Administering  surveys  was  also  mentioned  as  an  activity  by  three 
project  directors.  The  basic  types  of  surveys  administered  were  the  Ohio 
Vocational  Interest  Survey  (OVIS) , Student  Surveys,  and  Parent  Surveys.  Two 
project  directors  reported  that  students  assisted  with  evaluations.  The 
evaluations  conducted  were  concerned  with  classroom  activities  and  vocational 
programs.  Other  activities  mentioned  by  project  directors  Included  the  place- 
ment of  a suggestion  box  in  the  school,  the  development  of  a bulletin  board 
display,  plans  for  organizing  an  alumni  association,  development,  of  orientation 
programs,  and  the  pre-testing  of  follow-up  instruments. 
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Question  twelve  asked  the  local  project  directors  to  list  possible  future 
activities  of  the  ^tudent  committees*  The  suggestions  of  the  directors  can  be 
found  in  Table  XII,  Three  directors  listed  the  planning  of  curriculum  as  an 

TABLE  XII 

SUGGESTIONS  OF  ELEVEN  PROJECT  DIRECTORS  FOR 
ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  STUDENT  COMMITTEE 
ON  EVALUATION  IN  THE  FUTURE 


SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 

NUMBER  OF  TIMES 
MENTIONED 

Plan  Curriculum  Development 

3 

Assist  with  Follow-up  Activities 

3 

Assist  in  Conducting  Surveys 

3 

Attend  Meetings  on  Evaluation 

2 

Assist  with  Job  Placement  of  Students 

1 

Revise  School  Policies 

1 

Rate  Teacher  Effectiveness 

1 

Plan  Visits  to  Business  and  Industry 

1 

Inform  Community  of  Evaluation  Efforts 

1 

Plan  for  Outside  Speakers 

1 

area  to  be  considered  by  the  student  committees*  Three  directors  listed  follow- 


up activities  as  a major  area  for  future  student  committee  endeavors*  Conduct- 
ing surveys  was  also  mentioned  by  three  directors*  Three  types  of  surveys  were 
listed:  employment  opportunities  surveys,  industrial  needs  surveys,  and  student 

opinion  surveys*  Two  directors  indicated  that  student  committee  members  should 
attend  progress  review  meetings  on  evaluation  and  citizens  advisory  committee 
meetings.  Other  activities  listed  included  assisting  with  job  placement,  re- 
vising of  school  policies,  rating  teacher  effectiveness,  visiting  business  and 
industry,  informing  the  community  of  evaluation  efforts,  and  planning  for  out- 
side speakers* 


mis 
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Question  thirteen  was  designed  to  determine  the  major  problems  of  the  pro- 
ject directors  regarding  the  use  of  student  committees.  Data  in  Table  XIIT 

TABLE  XIII 

MAJOR  PROBLEMS  OF  ELEVEN  PROJECT  DIRECTORS  REGARDING 
THE  USE  OF  STUDENT  COMMITTEES  ON  EVALUATION 


MAJOR  PROBLEMS 

NUMBER  OF  TIMES 
MENTIONED 

Arranging  Meeting  Times 

9 

Interpreting  Role  of  Student  Committee 

3 

Selection  of  Members 

0 

Organization 

L 

1 

Communication 

1 

Interpreting  Rules  to  Student  Committee  Members 

1 

Keeping  Meetings  from  becoming  "Gripe  Sessions" 

1 

relate  to  the  responses  of  the  eleven  project  directors  to  this  question.  The 
greatest  problem  reported  was  arranging  meeting  times.  Nine  of  the  eleven  pro- 
ject directors  reported  having  this  problem.  The  reasons  for  the  problem  were 
that  students  missed  classes,  longer  meeting  times  were  needed,  and  other  meet- 
ings conflicted  with  meetings  of  the  student  committee  on  evaluation. 

Three  project  directors  reported  that  they  had  trouble  interpreting  the  role 
of  the  student  committee  members  to  the  students.  This  problem  may  have  re- 
sulted because  few  guidelines  were  established  for  student  committee  operation. 
The  selection  0f  members  of  the  studer:.  committee  also  caused  difficulty, 
especially  when  the  schools  desired  to  organize  a student  committee  that  was 
representative  of  the  total  student  body.  Other  problems  mentioned  were  lack  of 
organization,  difficulty  in  communication,  difficulty  in  interpreting  rules  to 
the  students  and  difficulty  in  keeping  meetings  from  becoming  "gripe  sessions." 
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Question  fourteen  asked,  "To  what  extent  do  you  feel  that  the  student  com- 
mittee contributed  to  the  evaluation  effort  in  your  school?"  The  eleven  pro- 
ject directors  and  eight  assistant  project  directors  responded  to  this  question. 
Dala  in  Table  XIV  reveal  that  approximately  ninety-five  percent  of  the  respondents 

TABLE  XIV 

EXTENT  TO  WHICH  NINETEEN  PROJECT  DIRECTORS  AND  ASSISTANT 
PROJECT  DIRECTORS  FELT  THAT  THE  STUDENT  COMMITTEE 
ON  EVALUATION  HAS  CONTRIBUTED  TO  THE  EVALUATION 
EFFORT  IN  ELEVEN  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 


EXTENT  OF  CONTRIBUTION 

NUMBER 

PERCENT 

Great 

8 

42.1 

Some 

10 

52.6 

Little 

1 i 

5.3 

None 

0 

0.0 

TOTAL 

19 

100.0 

stated  that  the  student  committee  had  contributed  to  either  some  extent  or  a 
great  extent  in  the  evaluation  effort.  One  respondent  indicated  that  the 
student  committee  had  contributed  little  to  the  evaluation  effort.  None  of 
the  respondents  indicated  that  the  student  committee  contributed  nothing. 

Question  fifteen  asked  whether  or  not  the  nineteen  project  directors  and 
the  assistant  project  directors  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  student  committee 
could  make  significant  contribution  to  evaluation  efforts  in  the  future.  Data 
in  Table  XV  indicate  that  all  of  the  respondents  felt  the  student  committee 
could  make  a contribution  in  the  future.  This  finding  indicated  that  the  pro- 
ject directors  believed  that  student  committees  on  evaluation  could  be  of  value 


in  the  future. 


TABLE  XV 


RESPONSES  OF  NINETEEN  PROJECT  DIRECTORS  AND  ASSISTANT  PROJECT 
DIRECTORS  REGARDING  WHETHER  OR  NOT  THE  STUDENT  COMMITTEE 
ON  EVALUATION  CAN  MAKE  A SIGNIFICANT  CONTRIBUTION 
TO  EVALUATION  IN  THE  FUTURE 


RESPONSES  NUMBER  PERCENT 

A 


Yes 

No 


19  100.0 

0 0.0 


TOTAL 


19 


100.0 


Question  sixteen  asked,  "Do  you  plan  to  continue  the  student  committee 
on  evaluation  next  year?"  Data  in  Table  XVI  indicate  that  seventeen  or  approxi 
mately  ninety  percent  of  the  directors  indicated  that  the  student  committee 

TABLE  XVI 

RESPONSES  OF  NINETEEN  PROJECT  DIRECTORS  AND  ASSISTANT  PROJECT 
DIRECTORS  REGARDING  WHETHER  OR  NOT  THEY  PLAN  TO 
CONTINUE  THE  STUDENT  COMMITTEE  ON 
EVALUATION  NEXT  YEAR 


RESPONSES 


NUMBER  PERCENT 


Yes 

No 

Do  Not  Know 


17 

0 

2 


89.5 

0.0 

10.5 


TOTAL 


19 


100.0 


would  be  continued.  Two,  or  approximately  ten  percent,  said  they  did  not  know 
whether  or  not  the  committee  would  be  continued.  This  finding  indicated  that  a 
majority  of  the  respondents  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  student  committee  on 
evaluation  would  be  continued  in  the  school  systems  in  the  future. 
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Questionnaire  For  Student  Committee  Members 

Part  I of  the  questionnaire  for  members  of  the  student  committee  was 
designed  to  gather  information  about  the  students.  Seventy-eight  students 
responded  to  the  questionnaire.  The  first  question  on  the  questionnaire  asked, 
"In  what  grade  are  you  presently  enrolled?"  As  shown  by  the  data  in  Table  XVII 

TABLE  XVII 

GRADE  LEVEL  IN  WHICH  STUDENTS  REPRESENTED 
ON  STUDENT  COMMITTEES  WERE 
CURRENTLY  ENROLLED 


GRADE 

- 

* 

NUMBER 

PERCENT 

Junior 

Senior 

Post-High 

15 

55 

8 

• 19.2 
70.5 
10.3" 

TOTAL 

78 

100.0 

fifty-five  or  over  seventy  percent  responding  were  seniors.  Fifteen  or 
approximately  twenty  percent  of  committee  members  were  juniors  and  ten  percent 


were  out-of-school  adults. 

Question  two  on  the  questionnaire  for  student  committee  members  asked, 

"Are  you  a member  of  a vocational  education  cluhf"  The  responses  to  this 
question  are  presented  in  Table  XVIII.  As  indicated  by  the  data,  forty-nine  or 
sixty-two  percent  of  the  students  indicated  that  they  were  not  members  of  a 
vocational  club.  Twenty-nine,  or  thirty-seven  percent  stated  that  they  were  a 
member  of  a vocational  club. 


O 
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TABLE  XVIII 


RESPONSES  OF  STUDENTS  REGARDING  WHETHER 
OR  NOT  THEY  WERE  A MEMBER  OF  A 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  CLUB 


RESPONSE 

NUMBER 

PERCENT 

Yes 

29 

37.2 

No 

49 

62.8 

TOTAL 

78 

100.0 

Question  three  asked,  "Do  you  hold  an  office  in  a vocational  club?" 

The 

responses  of 

the  students  are  presented  in  Table  XIX. 

Fifty-nine  of  the 

TABLE  XIX 

<t 

RESPONSES  OF  STUDENTS  REGARDING  WHETHER 

OR  NOT  THEY  WERE  A MEMBER  OF  A 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  CLUB 

RESPONSE 

NUMBER 

PERCENT 

Yes 

19 

24.4 

No 

59 

75.6 

TOTAL 

78 

4 

100.0 

seventy-eight  students  or  seventy-five  percent  indicated  they  were  not  an 
officer  in  a vocational  club.  Approximately  one-fourth  of  the  respondents 
indicated  that  they  were  an  officer  in  a vocational  cluh. 


mi 
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Data  in  Table  XX  relate  to  the  question  which  asked,  "Are  you  an  officer 
on  the  student  committee  on  evaluation?"  Ninety-six  percent  said  they  were 
not  officers.  This  appears  to  be  in  conflict  with  the  information  provided 
by  the  local  project  directors.  The  local  project  directors  reported  that  from 

TABLE  XX 

RESPONSES  OF  STUDENTS  REGARDING  WHETHER 
OR  NOT  THEY  WERE  AN  OFFICER  ON  THE 
STUDENT  COMMITTEE  ON  EVALUATION 


— — — 

RESPONSES 

NUMBER 

PERCENT 

Yes 

No 

- 

3 

75 

3.8 

96.2 

TOTAL 

78 

100.0 

six  to  eight  of  the  committees  had  a chairman,  vice-chairman  and  a secretary. 

It  may  be  that  those  students  holding  offices  in  the  Student  Committe  on 
Evaluation  did  not  respond  to  the  questionnaire  or  they  may  not  have  reported 
that  they  held  a committee  office.  Another  possibility  is  that  although  students 
were  serving  in  the  capacity  of  an  officer,  they  were  not  given  officer  status. 

The  next  question  asked  the  students  to  list  the  major  accomplishments 
of  the  student  committee  on  evaluation  during  the  past  school  year.  Sixty  of 
the  seventy-eight  students  or  seventy-seven  percent  responded  to  this  question. 
The  list  of  accomplishments  and  the  number  of  times  each  accomplishment  was 
reported  are  presented  in  Table  XXI.  The  first  activity  listed  was  the  formu- 
lation of  recommendations.  Thirty-two  students  listed  this  as  an  accomplish- 
ment. Recommendations  were  made  concerning  the  improvement  of  vocational  and 
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academic  programs,  the  condition  of  equipment,  the  availability  of  materials, 
teaching  procedures  used,  the  classroom  climate,  and  school  rules. 

TABLE  XXI 

RESPONSES  OF  STUDENTS  REGARDING  THE  MAJOR  ACCOMPLISHMENT 
OF  THE  STUDENT  COMMITTEE  ON  EVALUATION 
DURING  THE  PAST  SCHOOL  YEAR 


MAJOR  ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

NUMBER 

Formulated  Recommendations 

32 

Assisted  with  Follow-up  Activities 

24 

Distributed  Surveys 

10 

Provided  Student  Assistance 

10 

Provided  Identification  Cards  for  Students 

8 

Improved  Breaktime  Schedules 

6 

Evaluated  School  Programs  v 

5 

Encouraged  School  Awareness  of  Vocational  Education 

5 

Planned  Parking  Lot  Improvements 

1 

Improved  Lunchroom  Procedures 

1 

Twenty-four  students  reported  that  they  had  assisted  with  follow-up 


activities  and  ten  students  distributed  surveys.  The  surveys  distributed 
were  student  interest  surveys  and  parent  surveys.  Several  students  reported 
that  they  had  monitored  the  administration  of  the  Ohio  Vocational  Interest 
Survey. 

Ten  students  reported  that  they  had  provided  student  assistance  in  the  evalua- 
tion effort.  Activities  entailed  were  typing,  filing,  coding,  and  assisting 
in  planning  and  conducting  student  committee  meetings.  Eight  students  reported 
that  an  important  accomplishment  included  the  development  and  provision  of 
identification  cards  for  students. 


£843 


Other  major  accomplishments  reported  By  members  of  the  student  committees 
included  improving  breaktime  schedules,  evaluating  school  programs,  encourag- 
ing school  awareness,  planning  improvement  for  the  parking  lot  and  improving 
lunchroom  procedures. 

Question  six  on  the  student  questionnaire  was  concerned  with  the  kinds 
of  major  activities  the  students  felt  the  student  committee  should  accomplish 
in  the  future.  The  data  are  presented  in  Table  XXII. 

TABLE  XXII 

RESPONSES  OF  STUDENTS  REGARDING  MAJOR  ACTIVITIES 
THE  STUDENT  COMMITTEE  ON  EVALUATION  SHOULD 
ACCOMPLISH  IN  THE  FUTURE 


MAJOR  ACTIVITIES  NUMBER 


Formulate  Recommendations  40 
Evaluate  School  Programs  13 
Obtain  Student  Opinions  of  Vocational  Programs  10 
Assist  with  Follow-up  Activities  7 
Plan  for  Community  Involvement  6 
Discuss  the  Philosophy  of  Vocational  Education  2 
Orient  New  Students  1 


Forty  students  indicated  that  student  committees  should  formulate  recom- 
mendations. Thirteen  students  reported  that  a major  activity  should  be  to 
evaluate  school  programs  while  ten  students  reported  that  an  appropriate 

activity  would  be  to  obtain  student  opinions  of  vocational  programs.  Other 

* 

activities  suggested  for  consideration  by  student  committees  in  the  future  In- 
cluded assisting  with  follow-up  activities,  planning  for  community  involvement 
in  educational  programs,  discussing  the  philosophy  of  vocational  education, 
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;md  orienting  new  students  to  the  school  and  to  vocational  education.  These 

* 

findings  indicated  that  the  members  of  the  student  committees  did  have  opinions 
regarding  the  kind  of  activities  student  committees  on  evaluation  could  accomplish 

J 

i 

in  the  future. 

The  last  question  on  part  one  of  the  questionnaire  completed  by  members 
of  student  committees  was  designed  to  ascertain  the  opinions  of  students  re- 
garding the  best  size  for  the  student  committee.  As  evidenced  by  the  data  in 
Table  XXIII,  forty-two  or  approximately  fifty-four  percent  of  the  students 

TABLE  XXIII 

RESPONSES  OF  STUDENTS  REGARDING  THE  BEST 
SIZE  FOR  A STUDENT  COMMITTEE 

ON  EVALUATION  ' 


SIZE  OF  COMMITTEE 

NUMBER 

PERCENT 

Less  than  5 

i 

1.3 

5-7 

17 

21.8 

8-10 

42 

53.8 

11  - 13 

7 

8.9 

14  - 16 

8 

10.3 

Over  16 

3 

3.9 

TOTAL 

78 

at 

100.0 

reported  that  the  best  size  for  the  student  committee  was  from  eight  to  ten 
members.  This  finding  was  congruent  with  the  finding  reported  earlier  in  this 

chapter  that  the  mean  number  of  members  on  the  student  committees  was  ten. 

? . 


O 
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Seventeen  or  approximately  twenty-two  percent  of  the  students  responding 
on  the  questionnaire  indicated  that  the  best  size  for  the  committee  was  from 
five  to  seven  members.  Eighteen  or  over  twenty-three  percent  of  the  respondents 
reported  that  the  best  size  for  the  student  committee  was  over  ten  members 
while  one  student  indicated  that  the  best  size  was  less  than  five  members.  In 
summary,  over  seventy-five  percent  of  the  students  stated  that  the  best  size 
for  the  student  committee  was  from  five  to  ten  members. 

Opinions  of  Project  Directors  and  Student  Committee  Members 

The  opinions  of  the  nineteen  project  directors  and  assistant  project 
directors  were  compared  with  the  opinions  of  the  seventy-eight  members  uf  the 
student  committees  regarding  the  structure  and  activities  of  the  student 
committees  on  evaluation.  The  data  were  collected  on  Part  II  of  the  question- 
naires for  students  and  project  directors. 

The  hypothesis  formulated  for  the  opinion  part  of  the  study  stated  that 
the  members  of  the  student  committee  should  have  significantly  different  mean 
scores  on  each  item  of  Part  II  of  the  questionnaires  than  the  project  directors. 
The  null  hypothesis  tested  was  * M2* 

Data  in  Table  XXIV  reveal  the  mean  scores  of  the  student  committee  mem- 
bers and  the  project  directors  for  each  item  on  the  questionnaire.  The  value 
of  the  t-ratio  and  the  t-test  probabilities  for  each  item  on  the  questionnaire 
are  also  shown.  The  research  hypothesis  stated  that  student  committee  members 
should  have*  signifies  .<  Jy  different  mean  scores  on  each  item  of  the  questionnaire 
than  the  project  directors.  The  null  hypothesis  tested  was  that  there  is  110 
significant  difference  between  the  mean  scores  of  the  student  committee  members 
and  the  project  directors  on  each  item  of  the  questionnaire.  In  accordance 
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TABLE  XXIV 

DIFFERENCES  IN  MEAN  SCORES  ON  A QUESTIONNAIRE^  OF  SEVENTY-EIGHT 
STUDENT  COMMITTEE  MEMBERS  AND  NINETEEN  PROJECT  DIRECTORS 
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with  the  research  hypothesis,  significant  differences  at  the  .05  level  were 
found  on  eight  items  on  the  questionnaire.  The  student  committee  members 
agreed  significantly  more  strongly  than  the  project  directors  with  items  one, 
three,  four,  and  fifteen  on  the  questionnaire.  The  project  directors  agreed 
significantly  more  strongly  than  the  members  of  the  student  committee  with 
items  two,  eleven,  twelve,  and  eighteen.  No  other  significant  differences 
between  the  mean  scores  of  the  two  groups  on  the  individual  items  were  found 
at  the  .05  level  of  significance  based  upon  the  analysis  of  the  data. 

The  analysis  of  item  one  indicated  the  project  directors  disagreed  more 
strongly  than  the  student  committee  members  that  the  student  committee  should 
engage  in  only  those  activities  assigned  to  it  by  the  teachers  or  the  school 
administration.  The  mean  score  of  the  project  directors  was  4.00,  while  the 
mean  score  of  the  students  was  3.28.  The  t-ratio  of  2.23  was  significant  at  . 
the  .05  level.  This  finding  indicated  that  the  project  directors  felt  more 
strongly  than  the  members  of  the  student  committee  that  the  activities  of  the 
student  committee  should  not  be  limited  only  to  those  activities  assigned  by 
the  teachers  or  the  school  administration. 

The  analysis  of  the  data  regarding  item  two  revealed  that  the  project 
directors  agreed  more  strongly  than  the  student  committee  members  that  the 
student  committee  should  make  long-range  proposals  for  the  improvement  of  the 
vocational  education  program  in  the  local  school.  The  mean  score  of  the  pro- 
ject directors  was  1.74,  while  the  mean  score  of  the  students  was  2.18.  The 
t-ratio  was  significant  at  the  .05  level.  This  finding  indicated  the  project 
directors  agreed  more  strongly  than  the  students  that  long-range  proposals  re- 
lating to  improvements  in  school  vocational  education  programs  should  be  made  by 
the  student  committee. 
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1,10  a'm|yRis  of  flem  indicated  that  the  students  agreed  that  ||U. 

vocational  teachers  should  be  present  at  student  committee  meetings,  while  the 
project  directors  tended  to  be  undecided  concerning  the  presence  of  vocational 
teachers  at  meetings  of  the  student  committee.  The  mean  score  of  the  students 
was  2.31,  while  the  mean  score  for  the  project  directors  was  3.37.  The  t-ratio 
was  significant  at  the  .001  level.  This  finding  suggested  that  the  students 
were  more  willing  than  the  project  directors  to  have  vocational  teachers  present 
at  student  committee  meetings. 

According  to  the  analysis  of  item  four  the  students  tended  to  agree  that 
the  principal  should  be  present  at  student  committee  meetings.  The  project 
directors  were  undecided  concerning  this  item.  The  mean  score  of  the  students 
was  2.82,  while  the  mean  score  of  the  project  directors  was  3.79.  The  t-ratio 
was  significant  at  the  .01  level.  This  finding  indicated  that  the  students  were 
more  willing  for  the  school  principal  to  be  present  at  the  meetings  of  the 
student  committee  than  were  the  project  directors. 

Analysis  of  item  eleven  indicated  that  the  project  directors  agreed  more 
strongly  than  the  students  that  the  minutes  of  student  committee  meetings  should 
be  duplicated  and  distributed  to  committee  members  promptly.  The  mean  score  of 
the  project  directors  was  1.68,  while  the  mean  score  of  the  students  was  2.17. 

The  t-ratio  was  significant  at  the  .01  level.  This  finding  suggested  that  the 
project  directors  were  more  in  favor  of  duplicating  and  distributing  the  minutes 
of  student  committee  meetings  than  were  the  students. 

As  revealed  by  the  analysis  of  item  twelve,  the  project  directors  agreed 
more  strongly  than  the  students  that  teachers  should  not  serve  as  voting  members 
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of  the  student  committee.  The  mean  score  of  the  project  directors  was  1.63, 
while  the  mean  score  for  the  students  was  2.50.  The  t-ratio  was  significant 
at  the  .001  level. 

According  to  the  analysis  of  item  fifteen,  the  students  agreed  more  strongly 
than  the  project  directors  that  student  committee  meetings  should  be  scheduled 
regularly.  The  mean  score  for  the  students  was  1.78,  while  the  mean  score  for 
the  project  directors  was  2.58.  The  t-:ratio  was  significant  at  the  .01  level. 

finding  indicated  that  students  felt  more  strongly  than  project  directors 
that  regularly  scheduled  meetings  of  the  student  committee  were  necessary. 

The  analysis  of  item  eighteen  indicated  that  the  project  directors  agreed 
more  strongly  than  the  students  that  committee  meetings  should  be  held  only 
when  there  is  sufficient  need  for  them.  The  students  tended  to  be  undecided 
concerning  this  item.  The  mean  score  of  the  project  directors  was  2.53,  while 
the  mean  score  of  the  students  was  3.26.  The  t-ratio  was  significant  at  the 
.05  level.  This  finding  pointed  out  that  the  project  directors  felt  more 
strongly  than  the  students  that  meetings  should  be  held  only  when  there  was 
sufficient  need  for  them. 

No  significant  differences  between  the  mean  scores  of  the  two  groups  on 
other  individual  items  of  the  questionnaire  were  found  at  the  .05  level  of 


significance  based  upon  the  analysis  of  the  data.  In  general,  both  the  project 
directors  and  the  members  of  the  student  committees  tended  to  agree  with  the 
remaining  items  on  the  questionnaire.  Both  groups  agreed  that  free  discussion 
of  issues  in  student  committee  meetings  should  be  encouraged  strongly;  that 


student  committees  should  evaluate  their  own  work  and  effectiveness;  that  records 
should  be  kept  of  the  proceedings  of  each  committee  meeting;  that  studenl 
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committees  should  make  evaluations  regarding  the  improvement  of  vocational 
course  offerings;  that  membership  on  the  student  committee  should  represent 
students  of  various  grade  levels;  that  the  student  committee  should  make 
evaluations  regarding  local  vocational  youth  organizations;  and  that  student 
committees  should  make  recommendations  regarding  the  improvement  of  vocational 
education  facilities.  They  also  agreed  that  members  of  the  student  committees 
should  elect  their  own  officers;  that  members  of  the  student  committee  should 
make  suggestions  regarding  the  improvements  of  the  vocational  education  pro- 
gram; that  there  should  be  a definite  agenda  for  each  committee  meeting  and 

that  the  student  committee  on  evaluation  should  continue  to  serve  in  future 
years . 

The  project  directors  and  the  student  committee  members  tended  to  be  un- 
decided on  two  items  on  the  questionnaire.  They  were  undecided  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  student  committee  should  operate  under  a set  of  rules  and  regula- 
tions adopted  by  the  school  teachers  and  administrators.  Both  groups  were  also 

undecided  on  the  statement  that  teachers  should  make  the  final  selection  of 
committee  members. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


SUMMARY,  CONCLUSIONS,  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  research  herein  reported  was  a sub-study  conducted  as  a part  of  the 
Central  Kentucky  Vocational  Education  Evaluation  Project.  One  of  the  key  points 
of  emphasis  in  the  project  included  local  involvement.  As  part  of  the  emphasis 
on  local  involvement,  many  of  the  school  systems  participating  in  the  evalua- 
tion project  used  student  committees  on  evaluation.  The  study  was  conducted  to 
determine  ways  of  involving  students  effectively  in  vocational  education  pro- 
gram evaluation. 

SUMMARY  OF  RESEARCH  PROCEDURES 

Eleven  school  systems  participating  in  the  Central  Kentucky  Vocational  Ed- 
ucation Evaluation  Project  had  organized  student  committees  on  evaluation.  The 
population  surveyed  in  the  study  included  the  members  of  the  student  committees 
on  evaluation,  the  local  project  directors,  and  assistant  project  directors. 

Two  questionnaires  were  used  in  the  study.  A review  of  literature  regard- 
ing the  operation  and  function  of  student  committees  was  undertaken  as  the  first 
step  in  the  development  of  the  questionnaires.  One  questionnaire  was  developed 
for  the  local  project  directors  and  the  assistant  project  directors  and  the 
other  was  developed  for  members  of  the  student  committee.  Part  I of  each  ques- 
tionnaire was  designed  to  obtain  factual  information  about  the  two  groups  re- 
spectively. Part  II  of  the  questionnaires  was  designed  to  obtain  the  opinions 
of  the  local  project  and  assistant  project  directors  and  the  student  committee 
members.  The  questionnaires  contained  identical  items.  Respondents  were  asked 
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to  indicate  agreement  or  disagreement  with  individual  items  on  the  question- 
naires along  a five  point  scale. 

A letter  explaining  the  study  was  sent  to  the  administrators  and  project 
directors  of  schools  having  student  committees  on  evaluation.  The  letter  asked 
for  the  cooperation  of  the  school  system  with  the  study.  Following  acceptance, 
the  questionnaires  were  mailed  to  the  local  project  directors.  They  were  re- 
sponsible for  distributing  the  questionnaires  to  members  of  the  student  commit- 
tee and  for  returning  them  to  the  State  Project  Staff.  Copies  of  the  instru- 
ments used  and  the  correspondence  sent  can  be  found  in  the  appendix  of  the 
study. 

SUMMARY  OF  FINDINGS 

The  responses  of  the  local  project  directors  to  the  sixteen  questions  re- 
questing factual  information  about  the  student  committees  have  been  analyzed  and 
were  presented  in  Chapter  III.  According  to  the  responses  of  the  local  project 
directors,  the  student  committee  on  evaluation  had  an  average  membership  of  ten 
students.  The  main  methods  for  selecting  student  members  were  by  teachers  and 
by  students  with  staff  approval. 

Officers  serving  on  the  student  committees  were  composed  primarily  of 
chairmen,  vice-chairmen,  or  secretaries.  The  officers  on  the  student  committees 
were  elected  by  the  student  members  in  a majority  of  the  participating  school 
systems. 

Although  the  number  of  student  committee  meetings  held  during  this  year 
varied,  the  mean  number  of  meetings  held  in  each  of  the  participating  school 
systems  was  five.  The  number  of  minutes  per  meeting  also  varied,  but  the 
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average  meeting  lasted  fifty-six  minutes.  Ninety  percent  of  the  local  project  di- 
rectors stated  that  student  committee  meetings  were  held  during  school  hours  and 
met  in  most  schools  once  every  two  weeks  or  once  per  month. 

The  agenda  for  the  student  committee  meetings  was  planned  primarily  by  the 
teachers  and  the  committee  chairmen  in  the  participating  school  systems.  In 
approximately  half  of  the  cases  teachers  and  committee  chairmen  were  responsible 
for  calling  meetings  of  the  student  committee. 

Each  local  project  director  was  asked  to  list  the  activities  engaged  in  by 
the  student  committee  on  evaluation  in  his  school  system.  The  two  most  popular 
activities  mentioned  were  assistance  with  student  follow-up  activities  and  the 
formulation  of  recommendations.  Each  local  project  director  was  also  asked  to 
list  suggestions  for  future  activities  of  the  student  committee  on  evaluation. 

The  most  popular  activities  were  planning  curriculum  development,  assisting 

with  follow-up  activities,  and  assisting  in  conducting  surveys. 

44 

The  major  problem  mentioned  regarding,  the  use  of  student  committees  was 
arranging  the  meeting  times.  Local  project  directors  found  it  difficult  to  find 
a time  to  meet.  Another  problem  was  interpreting  the  proper  role  of  the  stu- 
dent committees.  Neither  the  project  directors  nor  the  students  were  confident 
of  the  role  the  student  committee  on  evaluation  should  fulfill.  On  the  other 
hand,  over  half  of  the  nineteen  local  project  directors  and  assistant  project 
directors  indicated  that  the  student  committee  had  contributed  substantially  to 
the  evaluation  effort  in  their  school  system.  One  hundred  percent  of  the  pro- 
ject directors  and  assistant  project  directors  indicated  they  hoi ievod  the  stu- 
dent committee  on  evaluation  could  make  a significant  contribution  in  the  future 
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and  almost  ninety  percent  of  the  project  directors  and  assistant  project  direc- 
tors stated  that  they  planned  to  continue  the  student  committee  on  evaluation 
next  year. 

The  next  part  of  the  study  was  concerned  with  seven  factual  questions  to 
which  seventy-eight  members  of  the  student  committees  in  the  eleven  participa- 
ting schools  responded. 

In  summarizing  the  students  responses,  it  was  found  that  fifty-five  or 
seventy  percent  of  the  student  committee  members  who  responded  to  the  question- 
naire were  seniors. 

Forty-nine  or  sixty-two  percent  of  the  students  indicated  that  they  were 
not  a member  of  a vocational  education  club*  Fifty-nine  or  seventy-five  per- 
cent of  the  students  stated  they  were  not  an  officer  in  a vocational  education 
club.  Seventy-five  or  ninety-six  percent  of  the  students  indicated  they  were 
not  an  officer  on  the  student  committee  on  evaluation. 

The  students  were  asked  to  list  the  major  accomplishments  of  their  student 
committee  on  evaluation.  The  four  most  popular  responses  were:  formulate  re- 

commendations, assist  with  student  follow-up  activities,  distribute  surveys, 
and  provide  student  assistance.  The  students  were  also  asked  to  list  major  ac- 
tivities the  student  committee  should  accomplish  in  the  future.  The  three  most 
popular  responses  to  this  question  were  formulate  recommendations,  evaluate 
school  programs,  and  obtain  student  opinions  of  vocational  programs. 

The  last  question  asked  the  students  what  was  the  best  size  for  a student 
committee  on  evaluation.  Forty-two  or  fifty-three  percent  of  the  students  in- 
dicated that  eight  to  ten  members  was  an  ideal  size  for  student  committee  mem- 
bership. 
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The  last  part  of  the  study  was  concerned  with  the  twenty-one  attitudinal 
items  found  on  Part  II  of  the  questionnaires  administered  to  the  project  direc- 
tors and  the  student  committee  members.  In  accordance  with  the  research  hypoth- 
esis, the  student  committee  members  had  significantly  different  mean  scores 
than  the  project  directors  on  eight  items  on  the  questionnaire.  No  significant 
differences  were  found  between  the  mean  scores  of  the  two  groups  on  the  other 
thirteen  items. 

The  student  committee  members  agreed  significantly  more  strongly  than  the 
project  directors  with  items  one,  three,  four  and  fifteen  on  the  questionnaire. 
The  items  were: 

, $ 

1.  The  student  committee  should  engage  Tn  only  those  activities 
assigned  to  it  by  the  teachers  or  the  school  administration. 

3.  ’'ocational  teachers  should  be  present  at  the  meetings  of  the 
student  committee. 

4.  The  principal  should  be  present  at  the  meetings  of  the 
student  committee. 

15.  Meetings  of  the  student  committee  should  be  scheduled  regularly. 

The  project  directors  agreed  significantly  more  strongly  than  the  members 

V 

of  the  student  committees  with  items  two,  eleven,  twelve  and  eighteen.  The 
items  were: 

2.  The  student  committee  should  make  long-range  proposals  related 
to  the  improvement  of  the  vocational  education  program  in  the 
local  school. 

11.  Minutes  of  student  committee  meetings  should  be  duplicated  and 

distributed  to  committee  members  promptly.  * 

12.  Teachers  should  not  serve  as  voting  members  of  the  student 
committee, 

18.  Meetings  of  the  student  committee  should  be  held  only  when 
- there  is  sufficient  need. 
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No  significant  differences  in  mean  scores  were  found  between  the  project 
directors  and  the  student  committee  members  on  other  items  on  the  questionnaire. 
Although  no  significant  differences  were  found,  both  the  project  directors  and 
members  of  the  student  committee  tended  to  agree  or  strongly  agree  with  the  follow- 
ing items: 

5.  Free  discussion  of  issues  in  student  committee  meetings  should 
be  encouraged  strongly. 

6.  Student  committees  should  evaluate  their  own  work  and  effectiveness, 

7.  Records  should  be  kept  of  the  proceedings  of  each  committee  meeting. 

* 

8.  Student  committees  should  make  evaluations  regarding  the  improve- 
ment of  vocational  course  offerings. 

9.  Membership  on  the  student  committee  should  represent  students  of 
various  grade  levels. 

10.  The  student  committee  should  make  evaluations  regarding  local 
vocational  yout’  organizations. 

14.  Student  committees  should  make  recommendations  regarding  the 
improvement  of  vocational  education  facilities. 

16.  Members  of  the  student  committee  should  elect  their  own  officers. 

17.  Members  of  the  student  committee  should  make  suggestions  regard- 

ing the  improvements  of  the  vocational  education  program. 

20.  There  should  be  a defininte  agenda  for  each  committee  meeting. 

21.  The  student  committee  on  evaluation  should  continue  to  serve 
in  future  years. 

Both  the  project  directors  and  members  of  the  student  committee  tended  to 
be  undecided  on  two  items.  The  items  were: 

13.  The  student  committee  should  operate  under  a set  of  rules  and 
regulations  adopted  by  the  school  teachers  and  administrators. 

19.  Teachers  should  make  the  final  selection  of  student  committee 
members . 
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CONCLUSIONS 

All  conclusions  were  based  upon  the  results  obtained  in  the  study  and 
can  be  held  tenable  only  for  the  population  studied.  However,  generaliza- 
tions can  be  made  to  populations  with  similar  characteristics  but  caution 
must  be  exercised  when  attempting  to  generalize  the  findings  of  the  study  to 
populations  of  unknown  or  dissimilar  characteristics. 

The  following  conclusions  were  based  upon  the  responses  of  the  eleven 
project  directors  to  the  factual  information  requested  on  Part  I of  the  ques- 
tionnaire for  local  project  directors.  The  conclusions  were: 

1.  The  student  committees  on  evaluation  had  a mean  membership  of  ten 
students.  Members  of  the  committee  were  selected  primarily  by  teachers  and 
by  students  with  staff  approval. 

2.  In  most  cases,  officers  serving  on  the  student  committee  were  chair- 
men, vice-chairmen,  or  secretaries.  In  some  schools  reporters  served  on  the 

student  committee.  The  officers  were  elected  by  student  members  in  most 
school  systems. 

3.  On  the  average,  five  student  committee  meetings  were  held  in  each 

of  the  participating  schools.  It  was  concluded  that  more  meetings  would  have 
been  held  if  the  student  committees  had  been  in  operation  for  the  entire 
school  year.  The  number  of  minutes  per  meeting  varied,  but  the  average  meet- 
ing  lasted  fifty-six  minutes, 

4.  The  most  popular  meeting  time  was  during  school  hours.  Over  one- 
half  of  the  student  committees  met  once  every  two  weeks  or  once  monthly.  The 
agenda  for  the  committee  meetings  was  planned  by  teachers  and  the  committee 
chainnen.  Teachers  and  the  committee  chairmen  were  also  responsible  for  calling 

meetings  of  the  student  committee. 

O 
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5.  The  two  most  popular  activities  of  the  student  committees  were 
assistance  with  student  follow-up  and  formulation  of  recommendations.  The 
project  directors  indicated  that  future  activities  should  include  planning 
curriculum  development,  assisting  with  the  follow-up  of  former  students,  and 
assisting  in  conducting  surveys. 

6.  The  major  problem  regarding  the  use  of  student  committees  was  arrang- 
ing a time  for  the  meetings.  Other  problems  were  interpreting  the  role  of  the 
student  committee  and  selecting  committee  members. 

Based  upon  the  opinions  of  the  eleven  project  directors  and  the  eight 
assistant  project  directors,  the  following  conclusions  were  formulated: 

1.  The  student  committee  had  contributed  to  the  evaluation  effort  to 
some  or  to  a great  extent  in  most  participating  school  systems. 

2.  The  student  committee  could  make  a significant  contribution  to 
evaluation  in  the  future. 

3.  The  student  committees  on  evaluation  would  be  continued  in  the 
coming  school  year. 

The  following  conclusions  were  based  upon  the  responses  of  the  seventy- 
eight  students  to  the  questions  found  on  Part  I of  the  questionnaire  for 
student  committee  members.  The  conclusions  were: 

1.  Seventy  percent  of  the  student  committee  members  were  seniors. 
Approximately  two-thirds  of  the  students  indicated  that  they  were  not  a 
member  of  a vocational  education  youth  organization,  while  over  seventy- 
five  percent  stated  that  they  were  not  officers  in  a vocational  education 
club.  Over  ninety-five  percent  of  the  students  indicated  that  they  were  not 
an  officer  on  the  student  committee  on  evaluation. 


2.  The  major  accomplishments  of  the  student  committees  were  to  formulate 
recommendations,  assist  with  activities  related  to  the  follow-up  of  former 
students,  distribute  surveys,  and  provide  student  assistance  in  evaluation 
activities . 

3.  The  major  activities  that  the  student  committee  on  evaluation  should 
accomplish  in  the  future  were  to  formulate  recommendations,  evaluate  school 
programs,  obtain  student  opinions  about  vocational  programs,  assist  with  follow- 
up activities,  and  plan  for  community  involvement. 

4.  The  best  size  for  the  student  committee  on  evaluation  was  from  eight 
uO  ten  members. 

Based  upon  the  data  collected  on  Part  II  of  the  questionnaires  used, 
several  conclusion?  were  reached  about  the  opinions  of  the  student  committee 
members  and  project  and  assistant  project  directors  regarding  the  operation 
and  function  of  the  student  committee  on  evaluation.  The  research  hypothesis 
stated  that  the  student  committee  members  should  have  significantly  different 
mean  scores  on  each  item  of  the  questionnaire  than  the  project  directors.  In 
accordance  with  the  research  hypothesis,  significant  differences  at  the  .05 
level  were  found  on  eight  of  the  twenty-one  items  on  the  questionnaire.  Based 
upon  this  finding,  the  following  conclusions  were  formulated: 

1.  Of  the  twenty-one  items  on  Part  II  of  the  questionnaires,  the  student 
committee  members  agreed  significantly  more  strongly  than  the  project  and  assist- 
ant project  directors  on  four  items  while  the  project  and  assistant  project 
directors  agreed  significantly  more  strongly  than  the  student  committee  members. 
Of  the  remaining  items  in  which  no  significant  differences  were  found,  both 
student  committee  members  and  project  and  assistant  project  directors  tended  to 
agree  with  eleven  items  and  tended  to  be  undecided  about  two  items. 
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2.  Members  of  the  student  committees  agreed  significantly  more  strongly  than 
project  and  assistant  project  directors  that  the  presence  of  a teacher  or 
administrator  was  essential  in  the  operation  of  the  committee.  The  student  com- 
mittee felt  more  strongly  than  the  project  directors  that  the  committee  should 
engage  in  only  those  activities  assigned  to  it  by  the  teachers  or  the  school 
administration  and  ^hat  vocational  teachers  and  the  principle  should  be  present 

at  the  meetings  of  the  student  committee.  The  project  and  assistant  project 
directors  agreed  significantly  more  strongly  than  members  of  the  student  com- 
mittee that  teachers  should  not  serve  as  voting  members  of  the  student  committee. 

3.  A basic  difference  of  opinion  between  the  project  and  assistant  project 
directors  and  the  student  committee  members  regarding  how  meetings  should  be 
scheduled  was  identified.  Members  of  the  student  committee  agreed  more  strongly 
than  the  project  and  assistant  project  directors  that  meetings  of  the  student 
committee  should  be  scheduled  regularly.  On  the  other  hand,  the  project  and 
assistant  project  directors  felt  more  strongly  than  student  committee  members 
that  meetings  of  the  student  committee  should  be  held  only  when  there  is 
sufficient  need. 

4.  The  project  and  assistant  project  directors  agreed  more  strongly  than 

■o 

the  student  committee  members  that  more  organization  and  content  was  needed  in 
student  committee  meetings.  Project  and  assistant  project  directors  agreed  more 
strongly  than  members  of  the  student  committee  that  minutes  of  the  student  com- 
mittee meetings  should  be  duplicated  and  distributed  to  committee  members  promptly 
and  that  the  student  committee  should  make  long-range  proposals  related  to  Lite 
improvement  of  the  vocational  education  program  in  the  local  school. 
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5.  Both  the  project  and  assistant  project  directors  and  the  student 
committee  members  agreed  on  certain  organizational  procedures  regarding  the 
organization  and  function  of  student  committees.  Both  groups  agreed  that 
records  should  be  kept  of  the  proceedings  of  each  committee  meeting;  that 
membership  on  the  student  committee  should  represent  students  of  various  grade 
levels;  that  members  of  the  student  committee  should  elect  their  own  officers; 
that  there  should  be  a definite  agenda  for  each  committee  meeting;  and  that  the 
student  committee  on  evaluation  should  continue  to  serve  in  future  years. 

6.  Both  groups  also  agreed  that  the  student  committee  should  be  in- 
volved in  certain  evaluation  activities.  It  was  generally  agreed  that  the 
student  committee  should  evaluate  their  own  work  and  effectiveness,  make  evalu- 
ations regarding  the  improvement  of  vocational  course  offerings,  make  evaluations 
of  local  vocational  youth  organizations,  make  recommendations  regarding  the 
improvement  of  vocational  education  facilities,  and  make  suggestions  regarding 
the  improvement  of  the  vocational  education  program.  In  addition,  both  groups 

agreed  that  free  discussion  of  issues  in  student  committee  meetings  should  be 
encouraged  strongly. 

7.  Both  the  project  and  assistant  project  directors  and  the  members  of 
the  student  committees  tended  to  be  undecided  regarding  two  organizational 
procedures.  Both  groups  were  undecided  regarding  whether  or  not  the  student 
committee  should  operate  under  a set  of  rules  and  regulations  adopted  by  the 
school  teachers  and  administration.  They  were  also  undecided  about  whether  or 
not  teachers  should  make  the  final  selection  of  student  committee  members. 

In  summary,  it  was  concluded  that  the  student  committees  had  made  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  evaluation  efforts  in  the  participating  school 
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„.L„.  ,t  «.  also  concluded  by  the  authors  that  further  use  end  erp.ri.eet.- 
tiou  with  student  remittees  ts  needed.  Further  elerification  of  the  role, 
function,  and  organization  of  student  comittees  is  necessary  if  school  system 
are  to  tap  effectively  the  valuable  source  of  student  opinion  and  contribution. 


recommendations 


The  following  recommendations  formulated  by  the  authors  were  based  upon 
knowledge  gained  while  directing  the  Central  Kentucky  Vocational  Education 
Evaluation  Project  and  while  directing  the  study  of  Student  Committees  on 
Evaluation.  Recommendations  were  also  based  upon  observations  made  during  the 
study  and  the  statistical  findings  of  the  study.  Therefore,  the  recommendations 
must  be  evaluated  accordingly.  The  recommendations  are: 

1.  Project  and  assistant  project  directors  in  schools  participating  in 
the  Central  Kentucky  Vocational  Evaluation  Project  should  continue  the  use  of 
student  committees  on  evaluation.  Evidence,  collected  from  the  participating 
project  and  assistant  project  directors  indicated  that  the  student  committees 
on  evaluation  had  made  a significant  contribution  to  the  evaluation  effort  in 
the  school  system. 

2.  School  systems  participating  in  the  Central  Kentucky  Vocational 
Education  Evaluation  Project  who  had  not  organized  a student  committee  should 
consider  its  development.  Other  school  systems  participating  in  evaluation 
endeavors  should  organize  a student  committee  on  evaluation.  Responses  of 
the  local  project  and  assistant  project  directors  offered  evidence  that  school 
systems  conducting  evaluation  projects  have  much  to  gain  by  organizing  a student 


committee  on  evaluation. 
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3.  Student  committees  should  be  organized  to  provide  insight  Into  areas 
other  than  evaluation.  Results  of  the  findings  indicated  that  student  committees 
had  a valuable  contribution  to  make  in  the  areas  of  program  planning  and  imple- 
mentation as  well  as  program  evaluation.  Results  also  indicated  that  students 

made  valuable  recommendations  regarding  the  operation  of  the  educational  pro- 
gram, 

4.  Further  use  and  experimentation  with  student  committees  is  needed.  The 
implications  of  the  study  are  that  use  of  student  committees  in  program  planning, 
implementation  and  evaluation  is  an  untapped  resource  of  information,  opinion 
and  assistance.  Students  should  be  involved  in  program  improvement  endeavors. 

5.  Additional  research  should  be  conducted  to  clarify  more  explicitly  the 
Organization,  role  and  function  of  student  co-dttees.  Evidence  collected  during 
the  study  indicated  that  there  were  certain  areas  of  disagreement  and  indeci- 
siveness between  the  project  and  assistant  project  directors  and  the  student 

committee  members  regarding  the  organization,  role,  and  function  of  student 
committees* 

6.  Research  regarding  the  organization  and  use  of  student  committees  not 
included  in  this  study  should  be  conducted.  The  findings  of  this  study  should 
be  replicated  and  questions  other  than  those  raised  in  this  study  should  be 
asked.  The  survey  of  research  conducted  prior  to  the  study  indicated  a dearth 

of  research  in  the  area  of  effective  student  involvement  in  educational  planning, 
implementation  and  evaluation. 

7.  The  importance  of  student  committees  and  the  contribution  that  they 
can  make  to  educational  programs  should  be  taught  in  preservice  and  inservice 
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teacher  education  programs.  Teacher  educators  should  instruct  present  and 
potential  teachers  of  the  value  of  using  student  committees  and  should  de- 
velop procedures  and  techniques  for  organizing  and  using  students  in  program 
planning,  development,  implementation  and  evaluation.  Based  on  observations 
made  during  the  study,  it  was  discovered  that  very  few  educators  had  focused 
previously  on  meaningful  student  involvement. 


APPENDIX  A 


STUDENT  QUESTIONNAIRE 


STUDY  OF  STUDENT  COMMITTEES 
ON  EVALUATION 


Student  Questionnaire 


Part  I — About  Yourself 


DIRECTIONS:  Please  read  each  question  carefully.  Select  the  correct  answer  and 

place  a check  mark  ( l*"  ) in  the  space  provided  or  respond  in  writ- 
ing.  Please  do  not  omit  any  question. 

1.  In  what  grade  are  you  presently  enrolled?  t 

Eighth 

Freshman 

Sophomore 

Junior 

Senior 

2.  Are  you  a member  of  a vocational  education  club?  (FFA,  FBLA5  VICA,  FHA, 


Yes 

No 

3.  Do  you  hold  an  office  in  a vocational  education  club? 

Yes 

No 

4.  Are  you  an  officer  on  the  Student  Committee  on  Evaluation? 

Yes 

No 

5.  List  the  major  accomplishments  of  the  Student  Committee  on  Evaluation  during 
the  past  school  year. 
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6.  List  Lhe  major  kinds  of  activities  which  you  believe  the  Student  Committee 
on  Evaluation  should  accomplish  in  future  years. 


7.  The  best  size  for  the  student  committee  is: 


Less  than  5 
5-7 
8-10' 
11-13 
14-16 
Over  16 


Part  II  — The  Structure  and  Activities  of 
the  Student  Committee  on  Evaluation 

DIRECTIONS : Please  read  each  statement  listed  below  and  circle: 

SA:  if  you  strongly  agree  with  the  statement 

A:  if  on  the  whole  you  would  tend  to  agree . 

U:  if  you  are  undecided. 

D:  if  on  the  whole  you  would  tend  to  disagree. 

SD:  if  you  strongly  disagree  with  the  statement. 

NOTE:  When  the  word  student  committee  is  used,  it  refers  to  the  Student  Committee 

on  Evaluation. 

1.  The  student  committee  should  engage 
in  only  those  activities  assigned  to 
it  by  the  teachers  or  the  school 
administration. 

2.  The  student  committee  should  make 
long-range  proposals  relaLed  to  the 
improvement  of  Lhe  vocational  edu- 
cation program  in  the  local  school. 

3.  Vocational  teachers  should  be 
presenL  at  Lhe  meetings  of  the 
sLudenL  committee. 


ERIC 


SA  A U D SD 


SA  A U D SD 


SA  A II  I) 
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4.  The  principal  should  be  present  at 

the  meetings  of  the  student  committee.  SA 

5.  Free  discussion  of  issues  in  student 

committee  meetings  should  be  encour- 
aged strongly.  SA 

6.  Student  committees  should  evaluate 

their  own  work  and  effectiveness.  SA 

7.  Records  should  be  kept  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  each  committee  meeting.  SA 

8.  Student  committees  should  make 

evaluations  regarding  the  improve- 
ment of  vocational  course  offerings.  SA 

9.  Membership  on  the  student  committee 
should  represent  students  of  various 

grade  levels.  SA 

10.  The  student  committee  should  make 
evaluations  regarding  local  voca- 
tional youth  organizations.  SA 


11.  Minutes  of  student  committee 
meetings  should  be  duplicated  and 
distributed  to  committee  members 

promptly.  SA 

12.  Teachers  should  not  serve  as  voting 

members  of  the  student  committee.  SA 

13.  The  student  committee  should  operate 
under  a set  of  rules  and  regulations 
adopted  by  the  school  teachers  and 


administrators.  SA 

14.  Student  committees  should  make 

recommendations  regarding  the 
improvement  of  vocational  educa- 
tion facilities.  SA 

15.  Meetings  of  the  student  committee 

should  be  scheduled  regularly.  SA 

1A,  Members  of  the  student  committee 

should  elect  their  own  officers.  SA 


A U D SD 

A U D SD 

A U D SD 

A U D SD 

A U D SD 

A U D SD 

A U D SD 


A U D SD 

A U D SD 


A U 

A U 

A U 

A U 


D SD 

D SD 

D SD 

D SD 
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17.  Members  of  the  student  committee 
should  make  suggestions  regarding 
tiie  improvement  of  the  vocational 
education  program. 

18.  Meetings  of  the  student  committee 
should  be  held  only  when  there  is 
sufficient  need. 


SA  A U D SD 


SA  A U D SD 


19.  Teachers  should  make  the  final 
selection  of  committee  members. 


SA  A U D SD 


20.  There  should  be  a definite  agenda 

for  each  committee  meeting.  . SA 

21.  The  student  committee  on  evaluation 
should  continue  to  serve  in  future 

years . SA 


A U D SD 


A U D SD 


THANK  YOU! 
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APPENDIX  B 


QUESTIONNAIRE  FOR  LOCAL  PROJECT  DIRECTORS 


STUDY  OF  STUDENT  COMMITTEES 
ON  EVALUATION 


Questionnaire  for  Local  Project  Directors 
Part  I — Facts  about  the  Committee 


DIRECTIONS:  Part  I to  be  completed  cooperatively  by  the  local  project  directors. 

Please  read  each  question  carefully.  Select  the  correct  answer  and 
place  a check  mark  ( ^ ) in  the  space  provided  or  respond  in  writ- 
ing.  Please  do  not  omit  any  question, 

1.  How  many  members  are  on  the  Student  Committee  on  Evaluation? 

2.  Give  a brief  description  of  how  the  members  of  the  student  committee  were 


3.  What  officers  served  on  the  student  committee?  (Check  all  that  apply) 

Chairman 
Vice-Chairman 
Secretary 
Treasurer 
Reporter 
Committee  Chairmen 
Other  (Please  Specify)" 


4,  By  what  method  were  the  officers  selected?  (Check  all  that  apply) 

Teacher  appointed  them 
Principal  appointed  them 
Students  elected  them 
The  committee  had  no  officers 
Other  (Please  Specify)” 
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5.  How  many  meetings  were  held  by  the  Student  Committee  on  Evaluation  in  your 
School? 


6.  On  the  average,  how  many  minutes  did  the  meetings  of  the  student  committee 
last? 


7.  What  time  during  the  day  were  meetings  of  the  student  committee  held? 

Before  school  ho^rs 
During  school  hours 
After  school  hours 

8.  How  frequently  did  the  student  committee  meet? 


Once  per  week 
Once  every  two  weeks 
Once  per  month_ 
Once  per  quarter 
Once  per  semester 
Other  (Please  Specify) 


9.  Who  planned  the  agenda  for  the  meetings  of  the  student  committee? 

Teacher (s)  and  Committee  Chairman 

Teacher (s)_ 
Principal^ 
Committee  Chairman_ 
All  the  members  of  the  student  committee 
Other  (Please  Specify) 


10.  Who  called  the  meetings  of  the  student  committee? 

Teacher (s)  and  Committee  Chairman 

Teacher (s) 
Principal 
Committee  Chairman 

All  the  members  of  the  student  committee 
Other  (Please  Specify) 


11.  Please  list  the  activities  of  the  student  committee.  (Use  back  of  page  if 
you  need  additional  space.) 
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12. 


In  what  additional  activities  could  student  committees  engage  that  would 
be  of  particular  benefit  to  the  evaluation  effort  in  the  future? 


13. 


What  were  the  three  biggest  problems  you  had  regarding  the 
Student  Committee  on  Evaluation? 


use  of  the 


14.  To  what  extent  do  you  feel  that  the  student  committee  has  contributed  to 
the  evaluation  effort  in  your  school? 


Great 

Some 

Little 

None 

15.  Do  you  feel  that  the  Student  Committee  on  Evaluation  can  make  a significant 
contribution  to  evaluation  in  your  school  in  the  future? 


Yes 

No^ 

16.  Do  you  plan  to  continue  the  Student  Committee  on  Evaluation  next  year? 

Yes 

No' 


C 876 
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Tart  II  — The  Sturcture  and  Activities  of 
the  Student  Committee  on  Evaluation 


DLRECTLONS:  Part  II  should  be  completed  by  the  local  project  director  and  by 

the  local  assistant  project  director  working  seperately  of  each 
other.  Read  each  statement  listed  below  and  circle: 


NOTE:  When  the  word  student  committee  is  used,  it  refers  to  the  Student  Commit- 

tee  on  Evaluation. 


1.  The  student  committee  should  engage 

in  only  those  activities  assigned  to 
it  by  the  teachers  or  the  school 
administration.  SA 

2.  The  student  committee  should  make 
long-range  proposals  related  to  the 
improvement  of  the  vocational  edu- 


cation program  in  the  local  school.  SA 

3.  Vocational  teachers  should  be 
present  at  the  meetings  of  the 

student  committee.  SA 

4.  The  principal  should  be  present  at 

the  meetings  of  the  student  committee.  SA 

5.  Free  discussion  of  issues  in  student 

committee  meetings  should  be  encour- 
aged strongly.  SA 

6.  Student  committees  should  evaluate 

their  own  work  and  effectiveness.  SA 


A U D SD 

A U D SD 

A U D SD 

A U D SD 

A U D SD 

A U D SD 


7.  Records  should  be  kept  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  each  committee  meeting. 

8.  Student  committees  should  make 
evaluations  regarding  the  improve- 
ment of  vocational  course  offerings. 

9.  Membership  on  the  student  committee 
should  represent  students  of  various 
grade  levels. 


SA 


A U D SD 


SA  A U D SD 


SA  A U D SD 
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10.  The  sLudenL  commiLLee  should  make 
evaluations  regarding  local  voca- 
tional youLh  ofganizations. 

11.  Minutes  of  student  committee 
meetings  should  be  duplicated  and 
distributed  to  committee  members 
promptly. 

12.  Teachers  should  not  serve  as  voting 
members  of  the  student  committee. 

13.  The  student  committee  should  operate 
under  a seL  of  rules  and  regulations 
adopted  by  the  school  teachers  and 
administrators. 

14.  Student  committees  should  make 
recommendations  regarding  the 
improvement  of  vocational  educa- 
tion facilities. 

15.  Meetings  of  the  student  committee 
on  evaluation  should  be  scheduled 
regularly . 

16.  Members  of  the  student  committee 
should  elect  their  own  officers. 

17.  Members  of  the  student  committee 
should  make  suggestions  regarding 
the  improvement  of  the  vocational 
education  program. 

18.  Meetings  of  the  student  committee 
should  be  held  only  when  there  is 
sufficient  need. 

19.  Teachers  should  make  the  final 
selection  of  committee  members. 

20.  There  should  be  a definite  agenda 
for  each  committee  meeting. 

21.  The  student  committee  on  evaluation 
should  continue  to  serve  in  future 

years. 


SA  A U D SD 

SA  A U D SD 

SA  A U D SD 

SA  A U D SD 

SA  A U D SD 

SA  A U D SD 

SA  A U D SD 

SA  A U D SD 

SA  A U D SD 

SA  A U D SD 

SA  A U D SD 

SA  A II  I)  SI) 


THANK  YOU! 


0 
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APPENDIX  C 


SAMPLE  OF  LETTER  MAILED 
TO  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  SCHOOLS, 
COORDINATORS  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
EXTENSION  CENTERS  AND  PRINCIPAL  OF 
AREA  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL 


UNIVERSITY  OF  KENTUCKY 

LEXINGTON,  KENTUCKY  40506 
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May  5,  1971 


Mr.  Donald  Turpin,  Coordinator 
Madison  County  Vocational  School 
P.  0.  Box  809 

Richmond,  Kentucky  40475 
Dear  Mr.  Turpin: 

During  the  past  few  months  we  have  enjoyed  working  with  you  and  other 
Madison  County  Vocational  personnel  in  the  Central  Kentucky  Vocational 
Education  Evaluation  Project.  As  you  are  well  aware,  the  use  of  student 
committees  was  encouraged  in  our  approach  to  evaluation. 

There  is  a dearth  of  information  regarding  the  appropriate  use  of  student 
committees.  We  would  like  for  you  and  the  members  of  your  Student 
Committee  on  Evaluation  to  complete  a questionnaire  regarding  experiences 
as  they  relate  to  the  activities  of  the  student  committee.  Copies  of 
the  questionnaires  have  been  enclosed  for  your  perusal. 

There  will  be  no  cost  involved  with  your  participation  in  the  study.  We 
propose  to  mail  the  questionnaires  to  you  for  administration  at  your 
school.  The  questionnaires  can  be  returned  to  us  in  a postage  paid  return 
envelope. 

Your  assistance  and  support  of  this  study  will  be  of  help  not  just  to 
those  of  us  involved  in  the  Central  Kentucky  Vocational  Education  Evalua- 
tion Project,  but  to  all  educators  desirous  of  more  effectively  involving 
students  xn  evaluation  programs  of  vocational  education.  Should  you  have 
any  questions  regarding  the  study  I would  be  happy  to  talk  with  vou  by 
phone  or  1 can  arrange  a visit  to  your  school. 

Please  indicate  your  interest  in  participating  in  the  study  by  returning 
the  enclosed  postcard. 

Thank  you  in  advance  for  your  cooperation. 

Sincerely, 


Floyd  L.  McKinney 
Assistant  Professor 
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RETURN  POSTCARD 


PLEASE  RETURN  BY  MAY  10,  1971 

STUDY  OF  STUDENT  COMMITTEES  ON  EVALUATION 

Please  Check  One: 

Yes,  we  want  to  participate  in  the  study. 

Number  of  students  on  committee 


No,  we  are  not  interested  in  the  study. 


signed 


school 
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LETTER  ACCOMPANYING  QUESTIONNAIRES 
TO  LOCAL  PROJECT  DIRECTORS 


UNIVERSITY  OF  KENTUCKY 

LEXINGTON.  KENTUCKY  40506 
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May  12,  1971 


Mrs.  Portia  House 
Jessamine  County  Schools 
Nicholasville,  Kentucky  40356 

Dear  Mrs.  House: 

We  recently  received  notice  from  Mr.  Adams  of  your  school's 
interest  in  participating  in  the  Study  of  Student  Committees 
on  Evaluation.  Enclosed  are  the  instruments  for  the  study. 

The  two  pink  colored  instruments  should  be  completed  by  the 
local  evaluation  leadership  team.  The  yellow  colored  instru- 
ments are  for  the  students. 

We  are  most  grateful  for  your  cooperation  in  conducting  the 
study. 

Sincerely, 


Floyd  L.  McKinney 
Assistant  Professor 

Enclosures 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  KENTUCKY 

LEXINGTON,  KENTUCKY  40506 


COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
RESEARCH  COORDINATING  UNIT 
132  TAYLOR  EDUCATION  BLDO 


May  25,  1971 


TO:  Local  Project  Directors 

FROM:  Floyd  L*  McKinney 

SUBJECT:  Study  of  Student  Committees  on  Evaluation 

We  deeply  appreciate  your  participation  in  the  Study  of  Stu- 
dent committees  on  Evaluation*  You  and  the  students  who 
served  on  these  committees  can  provide  valuable  insights  as 
a result  of  your  experience* 

If  your  questionnaire  or  those  of  the  students  who  served  on 
your  committee  are  already  in  the  mail,  thank  you  for  your 
help*  If  not,  could  you  mail  them  today? 
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FOREWORD 

This  paper  on  Employment  provides  information  for  the  use  of 
leaders  concerned  with  the  development  of  proposals  and  recommendations 
for  national  policy  consideration  and  of  delegates  to  the  national  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging  to  be  held  in  Washington,  D.C.,  in  November- 
December  1971. 

The  first  four  sections  of  the  paper  discuss:  the  need  for  adequate 
employment  for  older  workers  and  the  problems  now  facing  the  middle-aged 
and  older  workers  in  our  society;  goals  proposed  by  previous  conferences  and 
groups;  knowledge  available  on  the  present  situation  of  public  employment 
services;  and  identifiable  gap?  in  meeting  their  employment  needs.  These 
sections  of  the  paper  were  prepared  by  Irvin  Sobel,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and 
Chairman,  Department  of  Economics,  Florida  State  University,  with 
guidance  from  the  Technical  Committee  on  Employment 

The  fifth  section  of  the  paper  raises  several  issues  relevant  to 
employment  for  older  people.  The  issues  were  formulated  by  the  Technical 
Committee  on  Employment  for  consideration  by  participants  in  White 
House  Conferences  at  all  levels  and  by  concerned  national  organizations.  The 
purpose  of  the  issues  is  to  focus  discussion  on  the  development  of 
recommendations  looking  toward  the  adoption  of  national  policies  aimed  at 
meeting  the  employment  needs  of  che  older  population.  The  proposals  and 
recommendations  developed  in  Community  and  State  White  House  Con- 
ferences and  by  national  organizations  will  provide  the  grist  for  the  use  of 
the  delegates  to  the  National  Conference  in  their  effort  to  formulate  a 
National  Policy  for  Aging. 


Arthur  S.  Flemming 

Chairman,  National  Advisory  Committee 
for  the  1971  White  House  Conference 
on  Aging 


John  B.  Martin 

Special  Assistant  to  the  President 
for  the  Aging  and  Director  of  the 
1971  White  House  Conference  on  Aging 
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I.  INTRODUCTION— THE  NEED 

Modern  economic  thoughflfareasingly  views  retirement  as  one  phase-the  dissaving 
phase  in  fact-of  a lifetime  income  flow.  In  this  view,  the  size  and  adequacy  of  retirement 
income  is  integrally  related  to  the  size  and  continuity  of  the  income  flow  prior  to  retirement. 
Inadequacies  and  discontinuities  in  income  flows  prior  to  retirement  can  either  reduce  the 
potential  amount  of  income  which  can  be  set  aside  for  later  years  or  even  impose  sufficient 
preretirement  dissavings  to  adversely  affect  the  well-being  of  the  retiree.  Because  the  great 
majority  of  individuals  generate  their  incomes  mainly  through  employment,  the  adequacy  of 
retirement  income  is  obviously  related  to  the  size,  time-path,  and  continuity  of  earnings  from 
employment  prior  to  retirement.  Unfortunately,  in  a dynamic  economy-even  one  characterized 
by  rising  levels  of  per  capita  income-steadily  rising  levels  of  income  cannot  be  deemed  certain 
for  all  individuals  and  groups. 

Middle-aged  and  older  workers-those  over  45  especially-have  unique  adjustment 
problems  which  can  and  do  affect  the  continuity  of  their  employment  and  the  adequacy  of 
their  income  during  the  crucial  2 to  2Vi  decades  before  retirement.  Advancing  age  affects  older 
worker  patterns  of  utilization,  earning  capacity,  and  the  ability  to  maintain  employment  with 
particular  kinds  of  employers.  When  displaced,  older  workers  find  it  relatively  difficult  to 
obtain  new  employment  at  earnings  levels  consonant  with  those  obtained  previously. 

A major  focujfUft  the  ensuing  discussion,  therefore,  is  upon  the  utilization, 
employment,  and  jobseeking  responses  of  the  aging.  It  is  equally  important  to  understand  the 
responses  of  private  and  public  institutions  to  the  older  workers  and  their  problems.  These 
responses  manifest  themselves  in  private  and  public  policies  and  programs  which  vitally 
influence  the  employment,  utilization,  and  earnings  levels  of  the  group  labeled  by  some  as 
"too  old  to  rehire  and  too  young  to  retire." 

Recognition  of  the  special  employment  problems  confronting  middle-aged  and  aging 
workers  in  the  labor  market  is  a prime  precondition  for  generating  the  environment  conducive 
to  the  acceptance  of  those  policies  and  programs  which  could  answer  the  basic  needs  of  this 
group.  Economic  change  both  of  a secular  and  cyclical  nature  has  manifested  generally 
disruptive  effects  upon  the  "human  capital"  of  the  over-45  age  groups  and  threatens  their 
ability  either  to  maintain  employment  or,  when  displaced,  to  find  equivalent  employment-in 
fact,  even  to  stay  in  the  labor  force  itself. 

The  increasing  recognition  of  public  and  private  needs  in  the  age-employment  area  and 
desires  to  implement  programs  to  meet  them  should  not  rest  solely  or  even  appreciably  upon 
humanitarian  grounds  even  though  human  concerns  are  and  have  been  an  integral  part  qf  our 
societal  heritage.  More  significantly,  the  close  relationship  between  maximum  utilization  of 
our  labor  force  potential  and  our  economic  growth  rate  means  that  successful  solutions  "pay 
off"  for  our  society.  A basic  issue  which  is  of  crucial  importance  to  public  policy  is  whether, 
with  coincident  pressures  from  youth  and  minority  unemployment,  we  can  assign  the  aging  a 
much  higher  priority  in  both  private  and  public  manpower  policies  than  they  have  hitherto 
been  accorded. 

The  role  need  for  employment  is  also  of  crucial  importance  in  generating  the  sense  of 
urgency  required  as  a prerequisite  to  a willingness  to  accord  the  aging  a higher  priority  in  our 
programs.  Failure  to  maintain  continuous  employment  in  a society  that  is  still  basically 
work-oriented  has  adverse  psychological  and  physiological  consequences  upon  the  individual 
and  imposes  costs  upon  both  the  families  affected  and  upon  our  society  as  well. 

From  the  outset,  therefore,  an  overriding  general  need  :s  the  achievement  of  a much 
greater  degree  of  sensitivity  and  understanding  of  age-employment  problems  by  private  and 


public  institution  and  a true  de  facto  rather  than  de  jure  elimination  of  age  bias  in 
employment. 

The  particular  utilization,  employment,  earnings,  and  displacement  problems  confront- 
ing the  aging  call  forth  the  need  for  certain  basic  programmatic  adjustments.  Programmatic 
recommendations  have  ranged  from  greater  access  to  public  and  private  training  programs  to 
individual  job-creating  assistance  programs.  Such  efforts  could  on  the  one  hand  encompass 
programs  designed  to  stimulate  and  enhance  mobility  and  on  the  other  stimulate  attempts  to 
increase  employment  in  distressed  areas.  To  the  extent  that  programs  can  be  devised  to  modify 
or  even  limit  the  extent  and  severity  of  displacement,  older  workers  would  be  especially 
benefitted.  And,  above  all,  these  older  worker  adjustment  difficulties  would  indicate  the  need 
for  an  effective  system,  of  both  private  and  public  employment  services,  willing  to  accord  the 
aging  a much  higher  priority  in  their  placement  efforts  than  hitherto.  Such  basic  labor  market 
institutions  need  sufficient  resources  to  be  engaged  in  educating  employers,  and  in  effectively 
counseling  and  finding  employment  for  the  more  hard-to-place  before  they  become  either 
unemployable  or  discouraged. 

In  a real  sense,  the  artificial  separation  of  this  over-45  age  c „p  and  its  problems  from 
those  of  the  retirees  has  serious  consequences.  The  possibility,  if  not  probability,  that 
retiree-oriented  organizations  will  regard  the  problems  of  preretirement  continuity  of 
employment  and  adequacy  of  income  as  secondary-and  perhaps  even  view  their  younger 
preretirement  counterparts  as  rival  claimants  for  public  and  private  resources-is  a real  one. 
There  is  a genuine  danger  that  a society  faced  with  both  the  urgent  concerns  of  youth 
education,  training,  and  employment,  and  the  pressing  problems  of  the  retired  aged,  will  assign 
a much  too  low  priority  to  middle  aged  and  aging  whose  problems  of  adjustment  to  a changing 
economy  are  equally  acute.  As  a consequence,  there  is  a pressing  need  to  reassess  and  further 
develop  the  public  and  private  employment  policies  affecting  middle-aged  and  older 
workers. 
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II.  LONG-RANGE  GOALS 


Policymakers  in  all  modern  societies  have  been  increasingly  aware  of  the  close 
relationship  between  maximum  utilization  of  the  national  labor  force  potential  and  economic 
growth  rates.  In  the  past,  this  relationship  was  more  likely  to  have  been  defined  solely  as 
requiring  the  achievement  and  maintenance  of  a full  employment  level  of  economic  activity 
through  monetary  and  fiscal  policy.  Today,  elimination  of  the  dislocations  in  the  labor  market 
which  interfere  with  and  negate  the  maximum  development  and  utilization  of  human  resources 
is  also  part  of  the  "conventional  wisdom"  of  the  economic  policymaker. 

It  is  now  recognized  that  the  objective  of  developing  and  improving  the  quality  and 
employment  of  the  total  manpower  resources  required  for  a nation's  economic  strength  is 
equally  important  as  a basic  goal  of  national  economic  and  social  policy.  This  view 
implies-within  the  Western  ideological  framework  of  free  choice  by  both  workers  and 
employers— an  active  labor  market  policy.  An  active  labor  market  policy  can  be  designed  to 
harmonize  private  and  public  manpower  policies  directed  towards  maximizing  per  capita 
productivity  by  achieving  a better  balance  between  jobs,  employment,  and  labor  force 
potential.  Attaining  such  economic  goals  requires  employing  and  making  employable  those 
45-to-65-year-old  labor  force  members,  who.  even  in  a full-employment  environment,  would 
still  encounter  great  difficulties  in  the  labor  market.  This  country's  oft-repeated,  longrun 
economic  and  social  goals,  therefore,  involve  manpower  policies  and  programs  which  focus  key 
manpower  institutions  upon  the  reduction  or  elimination  of  those  basic  labor  market 
disabilities  and  structural  malfunctions  which  interfere  with  the  maximum  matching  of  human 
potential,  skills,  and  jobs. 

This  nation's  longrun  goals,  as  we  have  enunciated  them  in  numerous  Congresses, 
Meetings,  and  before  such  bodies  as  the  International  Labor  Organization  and  the  Organization 
for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development,  involve  not  only  full  employment  and  the 
a.lainment  of  a better  balance  over  time  between  manpower  supply  and  demand  but  also  the 
rapid  placement  of  all  workers  in  jobs  commensurate  with  their  highest  abilities.  Such  policies 
necessitate  the  enhancement  of  equal  access  to  job  opportunities  for  every  individual, 
regardless  of  age.  The  achievement  of  these  longrun  goals  may  require  the  filling  of  such 
diverse  functions  as  vocational  guidance  and  testing,  counseling  for  training  and  retraining, 
rehabilitation  of  older  workers,  special  services  and  job-creating  activities  for  the  hard-to-place, 
special  consulting  services  to  employers,  job  information,  payment  of  maintenance  and  moving 
allowances,  and  limitations  on  displacement.  Fulfilling  these  functions  will  necessitate  a 
blending  of  general  policies  aimed  at  the  entire  labor  force  and  specific  policies  directed 
toward  the  unique  problems  of  the  middle  aged  and  aging. 
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III.  KNOWLEDGE  AVAILABLE 

A.  INTRODUCTION 

The  rapid  and  intense  pace  of  technological  change  accompanied  by  equally  significant 
shifts  in  consumer  tastes  and  preferences  have  been  omnipresent  factors  affecting  the 
employment  and  utilization  of  the  entire  labor  force.  It  is  obvious  that  these  changes  have 
produced  important  shifts  in  manpower  requirements  between  industries,  occupations,  and 
economic  sectors.  Certainly  the  manner  in  which  large  numbers  of  workers  have  been  utilized 
has  been  drastically  altered. 

The  pattern  of  utilization  and  ability  to  change  jobs  and  occupations  of  many  workers 
over  45  have  been  affected  by  their  lower  average  length  of  education  and  training  which 
occurred  25  or  more  years  ago  in  a somewhat  different  world  of  work.  In  attempting  to 
understand  the  age-employment  problem,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  gain  some  knowledge  of 
the  consequent  adjustments  made  by  these  workers.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  choice 
of  age  45  as  the  reference  poirt  for  age-employment  problems,  while  necessary  for  statistical 
purposes,  is  still  arbitrary.  The  data  which  will  be  presented  below  would  indicate  that  for 
major  categories  of  workers  adverse  age-employment  effects  begin  earlier.  We  will  examine  the 
basic  differer ces  between  the  occupational  and  industrial  structure  in  which  older  workers 
prepared  themseives  and  that  to  which  they  must  currently  adjust.  The  consequences  to  the 
aging  of  these  differences  in  the  world  of  work  upon  the  utilization  patterns,  stability  of 
employment,  success  in  job  search,  and  ability  to  adjust  to  displacement  through  new 
employment  are  examined  herein.  The  analysis  will  be  focused  in  such  a way  as  to  yield  guides 
to  labor  market  policies  and  programs. 

B.  MANPOWER  IMPLICATIONS  OF  CURRENT  PATTERNS  OF  ECONOMIC  GROWTH: 
GENERAL  EFFECT  IN  EMPLOYMENT  ON  OLDER  WORKERS 

Technological  change,  product  innovation,  and  a continued  rise  in  the  general  level  of 
income  are  causing  industrial  and  occupational  shifts  in  employment  which  have  special  effects 
upon  the  over-45's  who  are  in  the  labor  force.  The  net  effect  of  these  changes  is  adverse  to  the 
over-45's  in  the  labor  market,  some  of  whom  find  it  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  make  the 
adjustments  required  to  remain  in  the  mainstream  of  an  economy  which  is  changing  so  rapidly. 

1.  Unskilled  and  Semi-Skilled  Employment 

Many  of  the  more  obvious  and  important  occupational  effects  of  current  change  can  be 
ascertained  from  a brief  examination  of  the  impact  upon  unskilled  and  semi-skilled 
occupations  in  which  a large  proportion  of  the  older  workers  are  still  engaged. 

The  increased  mechanization  of  materials-handling,  both  in  industry  and  in  ware- 
housing, has  eliminated  much  manual  labor.  Factory  jobs  involving  either  manipulation  of 
equipment  or  manual  tending  of  machines  are  also  becoming  relatively  fewer  because  of  the 
introduction  of  automatic  machinery.  Even  when  semi-skilled  operatives  are  still  required  for 
automatic  machinery  they  are  likely  to  be  far  fewer  in  number  than  the  operatives  replaced. 

A continued  rise,  however,  in  the  general  level  of  income,  accompanied  by  a rising 
demand  for  leisure  and  medical  services,  may  mean  more  jobs  for  parking  lot  attendants, 
gardners,  home  repair  mechanics,  nurses'  aides,  attendants  in  rest  homes,  and  hotel  employees 
of  all  sorts.  For  all  of  the  above  relatively  unskilled  jobs,  not  only  are  these  apparently  no 


barriers  inimical  to  the  utilization  and  employment  of  older  workers  but  these  fields  currently 
utilize  higher  proportions  than  normal  (in  terms  of  their  percentages  in  the  labor  force)  of  such 
workers.  However,  the  rise  in  employment  in  these  few  fields  is  sufficiently  counterbalanced 
by  losses  in  other  low-level  service  sectors  (e.g.,  laundries,  elevator  operation)  and  in  other 
industrial  activities  to  produce  an  expected  decline  in  unskilled  employment.  At  the  same  time, 
employment  in  the  operative  (or  semi-skilled)  category  will  at  best  rise  at  a rate  which  is 
proportionately  half  to  two-thirds  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  labor  force. 

Increasingly,  the  typical  production  worker  is  becoming  a machine  monitor,  a function 
already  characteristic  of  many  operators  of 'highly  automated  equipment.  The  substantial 
responsibilities  involved  in  supervising  complexes  of  costly  automatic  equipment  require  that 
the  operator  of  such  equipment  be  a skilled  watchman  with  a much  higher  level  of  education 
than  that  demanded  in  the  past  for  a factory  operative. 

2.  Skilled  Employment 

Among  the  skilled,  the  number  of  maintenance  and  repair  workers  qualified  to  service 
and  repair  electronic  equipment,  instruments,  and  automated  equipment  will  expand 
continuously,  offsetting  a substantial  proportion  of  the  numerical  loss  in  semi-skilled  and 
unskilled  employment  when  such  machinery  is  installed. 

More,  better,  and  perhaps  a new  kind  of  training  is  required  for  the  maintenance 
positions  in  enterprises  adopting  this  new  type  of  complex  equipment  The  need  for  such  new 
training  results  from  the  combined  electronic,  electro-mechanical,  and  sometimes  even 
hydraulic  operations  involved  in  these  new  systems.  Maintenance  electricians,  home  appliance 
and  even  automobile  and  airplane  servicemen  will  need  more  technical  education  in  order  to 
service  the  more  complex  models  which  come  into  use.  Older  workers  are  not  likely  to  have 
acquired  the  training  and  skills  necessary  either  to  compete  for  these  positions  or  to  be  eligible 
for  entry  into  this  field. 

3.  Clerical  and  Proprietary  Employment 

Among  office  and  clerical  workers,  electronic  data  processing  is  eliminating  routine 
jobs  by  performing  such  functions  as  accounting,  addressing,  billing,  inventory  and  stock 
control,  payrolls,  handling  and  processing  of  vouchers,  posting,  and  other  record-keeping. 
Many  of  the  new  jobs  created  by  the  introduction  of  data  processing,  such  as  programmer  and 
systems  analyst,  are  either  in  the  professional  category  or,  as  in  the  case  of  equipment 
operators,  in  the  upper  levels  of  clerical  work.  The  ability  of  older  clerical  employees  to  adapt 
to  the  new  workflows,  and  to  work  and  meet  the  educational  and  skill  requirements  involved, 
is  conjectural,  especially  for  those  who  formerly  performed  the  more  routine  clerical  functions 
being  eliminated. 

Market  trends  have  been  continuously  causing  a reduction  in  the  number  of  proprietors 
and  will  probably  continue  to  do  so— even  though  the  numbers  of  specialized. proprietors  in  the 
new  service  and  repair  areas  may  continue  to  advance.  Certainly  the  type  of  proprietary  small 
retail  establishment,  frequently  the  refuge  of  older  persons,  will  continue  to  decline. 

4.  Professional  Employment 

In  the  scientific  and  engineering  professions  a noticeable  effect,  especially  linked  to  the 
rapid  rise  in  expenditures  for  research  and  development,  has  been  the  creation  of  new 
specialties  little  known  even  a decade  ago,  and  more  likely  to  have  been  encountered  only  in 
science  fiction  when  most  of  the  present  day  over-45's  w^re  undergoing  their  training.  The 
development  of  computers  has  had  a revolutionary  effect  upon  many  scientific  and  technical 
fields  and  specialties  and  increasingly  requires  interdisciplinary  and  interfield  training.  These 
continuing  trends  again  impose  very  severe  hardships  and  disadvantages  for  older  (over-45) 


engineering  and  scientific  personnel,  whose  education  and  training  reflect  the  old  disciplinary 
and  field  subdivisions. 

C.  THE  PATTERNS  OF  OCCUPATIONAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  CHANGE,  1930-75 

Individuals  prepare  for  work  (i.e.,  make  their  decisions  about  education,  training,  and 
choice  of  occupations,  industries,  and  even  localities)  in  terms  of  the  situation  prevailing  at  the 
time  of  their  entry  into  the  labor  markets.  Thus,  the  patterns  of  utilization  of  workers  who 
today  are  55  and  over  reflect  and  are  heavily  influenced  by  the  economic  world  of  the  1930's, 
the  time  today's  older  workers  were  entering  the  labor  force.  Similarly,  the  utilization  patterns 
of  today's  45-year-old  reflect  the  1940  period.  Educational  and  training  institutions  would 
indeed  be  fortunate  to  keep  current  with  the  occupational  trends  and  demands  of  the  period  in 
which  they  have  to  prepare  people  for  economic  activity.  All  too  often,  especially  in 
vocational  education,  the  pattern  of  preparation  is  for  occupations  and  fields  in  vogue  in  the 
recent  and  sometimes  not  too  recent  past. 

The  ability  to  adjust  to  new  fields,  and  even  the  patterns  of  utilization  of  older 
workers-given  the  tendency  with  mounting  age  to  stay  as  long  as  possible  in  the  fields  in 
which  one  is  employed-are  themselves  products  of  the  type  of  economic  world  which 
prevailed  at  the  time  of  entry  into  the  labor  force.  Table  1 indicates  the  extent,  both  actual 
and  prospective,  of  occupational  change  since  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century. 

TABLE  1. -PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  UNITED  STATES  LABOR  FORCE 
BY  OCCUPATION  1900-1975  {BOTH  SEXES) 


Major  Occupation  Group  1975  1970  1969  1960  1950  1940  1930  1920  1910  1900 

est.  est. 


Total 100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0 


White-collar  workers 47.8  46.6  47.3  42.3  36.6  31.1  29.4  24.9  21.3  17.6 

Professional,  technical,  and  

kindred 14.2  13.3  13.8  11.4  8.6  7.5  6.8  5.4  4.7  4.3 

Managers,  proprietors,  and 

officials 10.7  10.7  10.2  8.4  8.7  7.3  7.4  6.6  6.6  5.1 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers. . 16.2  15.9  17.2  15.0  12.3  9.6  8.9  8.0  5.3  3.0 

Sales 6.7  6.7  6.0  7.5  7.0  6.7  6.3  4.9  4.7  4.5 

Blue-collar  workers 33.4  34.3  36.2  39.6  41.1  39.8  39.6  40.2  38.2  35.8 

Craftsmen,  foremen,  and 

kindred 12.8  12.8  13.1  14.3  14.1  12.0  12.8  13.0  11.6  10.5 

Operatives  and  kindred  workers  16.3  16.9  18.4  19.9  20.4  18.4  15.8  15.6  14.6  12.8 

Laborers,  except  farm  and 

mine 4.3  4.6  4.7  5.4  6.6  .9.4  11.0  11.6  12.0  12.5 

Service  workers 14.3  13.8  12.2  11.8  10.5  11.7  9.8  7.8  9.6  9.0 

Private  household D Z8  £6  4J  ~4?i  H"  5.0  5.4 

Service  workers 10.1  9.0  7.9  7.1  5.7  4.5  4.6  3.6 

Farmworkers  4.5  5.3  4.2  6.3  11.8  17.4  21.2  27.0  30.9  37.5 

Farmers  and  farm  managers. . . 2.4  3.9  7.4  10.4  12.4  15.3  16.5  19.9 

Farm  laborers  and  foremen .. . 1.9  2.4  4.4  7.0  8.8  11.7  14.4  17.7 


Source:  U.S.  Decennial  Census  1900-1960.  Estimates  for  1970  and  1975  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  taken  from 

Manpower  Report  of  the  President  - March  1964  (Washington,  D.C.:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office),  table  E-5. 
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The  data  underscore  the  relative  movement  to  occupations  and  fields  requiring  higher 
levels  of  education  and  training.  They  indicate  that  older  workers  began  their  work  careers  in 
what  might  be  termed  a blue-collar  world.  Today  the  proportion  of  white-collar  workers  is 
approaching  the  50  percent  mark,  far  in  excess  of  the  blue-collar  proportion  which  was  first 
surpassed  by  the  white-collar  category  only  in  1960.  Within  all  major  occupational  areas  there 
has  been  a pronounced  movement  away  from  the  unskilled  fields  toward  those  requiring  higher 
levels  of  specialized  skill  and  training.  Most  significantly,  the  55-year*old  prepared  himself  or 
herself  in  a period  in  which  agriculture  occupied  between  one  out  of  four  and  one  out  of  five 
of  the  labor  force.  Today  only  one  in  20  is  accommodated  in  the  farm  sector. 

The  rapidity  of  the  industrial  transformation  has  been  such  that  some  highly 
specialized  industries  and  service  fields  constituting  fields  of  major  employment  in  the  1930  s 
now  employ  a much  smaller  number  of  persons.  To  the  extent  that  such  industries  decline  and 
older  workers,  who  tend  to  stay  to  the  end  in  such  fields,  remain  in  them,  a disproportionate 
share  of  the  labor  forces  of  these  industries  consists  of  older  workers.  The  tendency  to  stay 
until  displacement  occurs  is  reinforced  by  the  normal  lack  of  liberal  vesting  provisions  in  many 
private  pension  plans.  Thus,  for  many  aging  individuals,  adequacy  of  retirement  income  is 
closely  related  to  the  ability  to  stay  with  one  employer.  Among  such  industries  are  mining 
(especially  coal),  textiles,  apparel  and  related  products,  and,  above  all,  railroad  transportation 
which  is  now  far  surpassed  by  motor  freight  transportation  as  an  employer  of  workers.  While 
only  10  percent  of  all  truck  drivers  are  over  55,  approximately  50  percent  of  railroad  engineers 
and  a higher  proportion  of  conductors  are  that  old. 

Among  the  industries  declining  in  an  absolute  numerical  sense  since  1930  are  lumber 
and  wood  products,  furniture  and  fixtures,  food  and  kindred  products,  tobacco,  and  leather 
and  leather  products.  The  labor  forces  in  these  generally  lower-paying  fields  are  in  the  main 
heavily  characterized  by  older  workers.  Stone,  clay  and  glass  products,  blast  furnace  and  basic 
steel  products,  oil  and  petroleum  products,  all  characterized  by  relatively  high  proportions  of 
over-45's,  have  declined  relatively  as  employers  of  manpower.  The  most  rapidly  expanding 
industrial  sectors  are  the  service  industries,  including  telephone  communications,  public 
utilities,  wholesale  and  retail  trade,  finance,  insurance,  real  estate,  and  all  jurisdictions  of 
government.  Given  both  the  basic  differences  in  structure  and  in  occupational  requirements 
between  the  expanding  and  contracting  sectors,  and  the  limited  mobility  of  older  workers  in 
general,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  contracting  fields  of  employment  are  all 
characterized  by  a relatively  aged  work  force.  This  characteristic  is  reinforced  in  such 
geographically  concentrated  industries  as  coal  mining  in  which  occupational  and  industrial 
mobility  would  also  necessitate  relocation  and  geographical  mobility. 

The  broad  occupational  sectors  encompassed  so  far  in  this  discussion  at  best  only  hint 
at  the  basic  changes  which  have  occurred  within  specific  occupations.  While  the  labor  force 
increased  35  percent  between  1930-60,  from  48  million  to  65  million,  the  numbers  in  specific 
occupations  and  fields  changed  at  markedly  different  rates.  The  number  of  accountants 
increased  2 Vi  times,  college  professors  3 times,  draftsmen  216  times,  and  engineers  4 times  to 
approximately  900,000.  Other  fields  and  occupations  characterized  by  relatively  large 
■»  advances,  i.e.,  by  more  than  doubling,  are  natural  and  social  sciences,  technician  employment, 
and  teaching.  Such  occupations  as  actors,  clergymen,  dentists,  mining  engineers,  chiropractors, 
funeral  directors,  osteopaths,  pharmacists,  and  veterinarians  either  declined  numerically  or 
advanced  slowly  despite  the  rise  in  professional  employment  from  3.3  million  to  7.3  million 
during  this  30-year  period. 

Meanwhile,  the  number  of  managers,  public  officials,  and  proprietors  increased  from 
3.6  million  to  5.4  million  during  a period  in  which  the  number  of  selfemployed  proprietors 
declined  su  bsta  ntia  1 1 y—  in  fact,  from  2.5  million  to  1.9  million  between  1950-60.  Among  the 
other  occupations  increasing  numerically  during  the  entire  period  are  such  clerical  occupations 
as  stenographers,  typists  and  secretaries,  cashiers,  bank  tellers,  and  sales  clerks.  The  more 
numerically  important  occupations  in  the  expanding  fields  are  foremen,  linemen  and  telephone 
servicemen,  mechanics  and  repair  men,  road  machinery  operators,  pressmen,  and  stationary 
engineers. 
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A whole  list  of  declining  occupations,  on  the  other  hand,  ranging  from  bakers, 
blacksmiths,  boilermakers,  bookbinders,  masons,  cabinetmakers,  carpenters,  forgemen,  jew- 
elers, locomotive  engineers,  firemen,  loom-fixers,  millers,  painters,  plasterers,  shoemakers, 
compositors,  and  typesetters,  should  be  noted.  Many  of  these  occupations  accounted  for  major 
fields  of  either  vocational  education  or  apprentice-training  in  the  1920's  and  1930's.  Virtually 
all  of  the  declining  fields  are  characterized  by  relatively  high  proportions  of  aging  workers. 

Of  note  among  the  semi-skilled  and  unskilled  workers  are  increases  in  such  occupations 
as  auto-service  and  parking  attendants,  deliverymen  and  routemen,  checkers,  baby  sitters  (a 
five  fold  increase  between  1950-60),  hospital  attendants,  housekeepers,  janitors  and  sextons, 
porters,  guards  and  protective  service  workers,  and  waiters.  All  of  these  are  low-level, 
low-income  fields  characterized  by  relatively  high  proportions  of  older  workers.  The  decline  in 
occupations  such  as  dressmakers  and  seamstresses,  furnacemen,  knitters,  laundry  and  dry 
cleaning  workers,  meatcutters,  milliners,  coal  miners,  motormen,  spinners  and  weavers,  and 
porters,  has  been,  with  the  exception  of  miners,  substantial.  But  the  decline  was  not 
sufficiently  precipitous  so  as  to  displace  older  workers  with  younger.  Rather,  the  declines  in 
these  fields  probably  served  more  to  discourage  younger  workers  from  entering,  resulting  in 
labor  forces  with  a higher  average  age  than  in  advancing  fields.  However,  given  that  the  declines 
in  the  fields  were  not  distributed  evenly  between  firms,  industries,  and  areas,  with  some  firms 
in  given  regions  shutting  down  completely,  the  resulting  displacement  did  bring  about 
significant  older  worker  unemployment. 

Given  these  substantial  changes  in  occupational  distribution  in  the  past  decades,  to 
which  older  workers  can  at  best  only  partially  adjust,  the  occupational  and  labor  force  profile 
of  older  workers  differs  significantly  from  that  of  their  younger  counterparts. 

The  data  in  Table  2 indicate  relatively  more  older  men  in  declining  occupations,  such  as 
farmers  or  proprietors,  and  relatively  fewer  in  the  expanding  professional,  technical,  clerical, 
and  sales  occupations,  i he  data  which  combine  both  managers  and  proprietors  may  not 
indicate  the  real  problems  for  the  over-45's  in  that  a much  larger  proportion  of  them  are 
proprietors,  mainly  of  small  shops.  Once  adjusted1  for  this  fact,  the  proportions  over-45 
performing  managerial  services  may  not  be  significantly  higher.  In  fact,  if  the  below  25 
cateqory,  mainly  too  young  to  achieve  managerial  rank,  were  excluded,  the  proportions 
over-45  in  the  managerial  ranks  are  undoubtedly  lower  than  those  in  the  prime  aqe  categories 
25  to  44. 

TABLE  2. -OCCUPATIONAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  EMPLOYED  MEN 
14  to  44,  AND  45  YEARS  OLD  AND  OVER,  1960 


Major  Occupation  Group 


Total 

Professional,  technical,  and  kindred  workers  . . . 

Farmers  and  farm  managers 

Managers,  officials,  and  proprietors,  except  farm 
Clerical  and  kindred  workers 

Sales  workers 

Craftsmen,  foremen,  and  kindred  workers 

Operatives  and  kindred  workers 

Private  hr-^hold  workers 

Service  workers,  except  private  household 

Farm  laborers  and  foremen 

Laborers,  except  farm 


Men  14-44  Men  45  years 

years  old  old  and  over 


100.0  100.0 


12.2 

8.6 

3.7 

8.8 

9.1 

14.4 

7.9 

6.3 

7.5 

6.7 

19.9 

21 3 

22.9 

17.7 

0.1 

0.2 

5.5 

7.4 

3.3 

2.2 

7.8 

6.4 

Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  U,S.  Census  of  Population:.  I960.  Detailed  Charac t eristics.  United  Sta*es  Summary. 
Final  Report  PC  (1  )-1  D (Washington,  D.C.:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office},  Table  204. 
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The  much  higher  proportions  of  farmers  and  farm  managers  among  the  45-and*over 
group  reflect  the  continued  movement  out  of  agriculture  and  the  decline  in  number  of 
farms-affecting  mainly  young  prospective  farmers-and  the  occupational  and  geographical 
immobility  of  older  persons. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  trend  shown  in  table  2 accelerated  in  the  1960's.  In 
fact,  the  movement  to  the  upper  and  middle  occupational  categories  was  such  that  by  1969 
the  occupational  structure  approximated  that  projected  for  1975.  In  short,  the  occupational 
structure  of  the  economy  was  moving  in  a direction  antithetical  to  that  of  the  over-45's  much 
more  rapidly  than  had  been  anticipated  only  a few  years  before. 

There  are  relatively  fewer  older  workers  in  occupations  that  have  had  marked 
employment  increases  in  recent  years.  It  should  be  obvious,  for  instance,  that  older  men  would 
account  for  only  a relatively  small  proportion  of  aeronautical,  electrical,  industrial  engineers, 
and  of  electronic  and  instrument  technicians.  In  like  manner,  there  is  only  a small  porportion 
of  older  workers,  especially  at  the  skilled  level,  in  occupations  in  industries  that  have  grown  at 
a rapid  rate.  Although  the  older  men  over  55  comprise  about  one-fifth  of  the  employed  male 
labor  force,  the  rapidly  growing  occupations  listed  in  Table  3 have  relatively  small  proportions 
in  this  age  classification,  i.e.,  much  less  than  10  percent.  At  the  same  time,  according  to  the 
data  in  Table  4,  older  men  represent  large  proportions  of  the  workers  in  occupations  which 
have  had  sharp  employment  decreases. 

TABLE  3.-OCCUPATI ONS  IN  WHICH  MEN  55  YEARS  OLD  AND  OVER  REPRESENTED  10  PERCENT 
OR  LESS  OF  ALL  EMPLOYED  MALES,  1960,  AND  PERCENT  CHANGE  IN  EMPLOYMENT 
OF  MEN,  1950  to  1960 


Occupation* 3 


Men  55  years  old  Percent  change  in 
and  over  as  percent  employment  of  men 
of  all  employed  14  years  old  and 
males,  1960  over,  1950 to  I960 


Chemists 9 14 

Designers  and  draftsmen 8 80 

Engineers,  aeronautical 4 194 

Engineers,  electrical 9 73 

Natural  scientists  (not  elsewhere  classified) 7 71 

Teachers,  elementary  school 9 b-- 

Technicians,  medical  and  dental 10  57 

Technicians,  electrical  and  electronic 3 b-- 

Other  specified  sales  workers? 10  d 71 

Linemen  and  servicemen,  telegraph,  telephone,  and  power  8 30 

Mechanics  and  repairmen,  airplane 7 62 

Mechancis  and  repairmen,  radio  and  television 7 39 

Attendants,  auto  service  and  parking 8 50 

Truck  drivers  and  deliverymen 10  26 

Welders  and  flame-cutters 10  37 

Operatives,  paper  and  allied  products 10  d 15 

Operatives,  chemicals  and  allied  products 10  d 13 

Firemen,  fire  protection  10  26 

Farm  laborers,  unpaid  family  workers 6 -74 

Laborers,  wholesale  and  retail  trade 10  b-  - 


Source:  Manpower  Report  of  tne  President  - March  1964  (Washington,  D.C.:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office),  Table  39. 

3 Excludes  apprentices. 

^ Not  available. 

c Includes  advertising  agents  and  salesmen, auctioneers,  demonstrators,  hucksters  and  peddlers,  newsboys,  and  stock  and 
bond  salesmen. 

d Data  for  1950  ard  1960  are  not  strictly  comparable  because  of  small  differences  in  the  occupations  included. 
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TABLE  4.-0CCUPATI0NS  IN  WHICH  MEN  55  YEARS  OLD  AND  OVER  REPRESENTED  30  PERCENT 
OR  MORE  OF  ALL  EMPLOYED  MALES,  1960,  AND  PERCENT  CHANGE  IN  EMPLOYMENT 
OF  MEN.  1950  to  1960  \ / 


Occupation 


Dentists 

Farmers  and  farm  managers 

Officials  and  inspectors,  State  and  local  administration 
Managers,  officials,  and  proprietors  (n.  e.  c.),  self-employed 

Manufacturing 

Wholesale  trade 

Retail  trade,  except  eating  and  drinking  places 

Other  industries  (including  those  not  reported  elsewhere)  . . 

Real  estate  agents  and  brokers 

Blacksmith,  forgemen,  and  hammermen 

Locomotive  engineers 

Shoemakers  and  repairers,  except  factory 

Tailors  and  furriers  

Stationary  firemen 

Private  household  workers 

Barbers 

Charwomen,  janitors  and  porters 

Elevator  operators 

Guards  and  watchmen 

Laborers,  railroads  and  railway  express  service 


Men  55  years  old 
and  over  as  percent 
of  all  employed 
males,  1960 

Percent  change  in 
employment  of  men 
14  years  old  and 
over,  1 950  to  1 960 

32 

11 

36 

-43 

36 

20 

29 

-23 

30 

8 -29 

32 

8 -25 

30 

a *30 

32 

*15 

39 

22 

33 

44 

47 

-22 

42 

-37 

53 

-54 

30 

-28 

35 

-17 

35 

a 40 

36 

17 

44 

-21 

45 

-2 

30 

•54 

Source:  Manpower  Report  of  the  President  - March  1964  (Washington,  D.C.:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office),  Table  40. 
a Data  for  1950  and  1960  are  not  strictly  comparable  because  of  small  differences  in  the  occupations  included. 


Older  men,  as  indicated  previously,  are  also  represented  to  a disproportionately  large 
extent  in  a number  of  unskilled  service  occupations  which  require  little  skill  and  training.  In 
many  cases  these  are  the  only  fields  of  activity  in  which  formerly  long*service  older  workers, 
displaced  from  better  and  higher  paying  jobs,  can  find  employment  without  encountering  age 
barriers. 

Several  of  the  major  “traditional"  professions  have  high  proportions  of  older  men.  Men 
of  this  age,  i.e.,  over  55,  represent  from  over  one-fifth  to  a third  of  all  dentists,  physicians  and 
surgeons,  clergymen,  pharmacists,  lawyers,  and  judges.  These  fields  have  had  employment 
increases  well  below  the  national  average  for  professional  workers.  The  ability-given  the 
traditional  pattern  of  self-employment  in  these  professions- to  determine  the  pace  and 
intensity  of  work  and  to  go  on  practicing  well  beyond  conventional  retirement  age  is  another 
characteristic  of  these  fields  and  may  largely  account  for  the  high  proportions  of  older  workers 
in  them.  In  these  fields  where  free  choice  still  determines  age  of  retirement,  the  high 
proportion  of  individuals  who  remain  active  past  conventional  retirement  ages  would  also 
tentatively  indicate  that  if  retirement  were  optional  rather  than  compulsory  a smaller  propor- 
tion over*65  would  in  fact  retire. 

Data  on  the  industrial  distribution  of  older  workers  is  even  more  incomplete,  but  in 
general  the  same  trends  as  pertain  to  occupations  prevail.  Older  workers  predominate,  or  are 
more  than  proportionately  significant,  in  industries  declining  absolutely  such  as  textiles,  coal, 
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apparel,  and  railroads,  or  in  those  declining  relatively,  such  as  steel  or  automobiles,  in  which 
employment  growth  has  kept  proportionate  pace  to  the  rise  of  the  labor  force.  Older  workers 
also  are  more  than  proportionately  represented  in  low  level  and  menial  service  fields  and  in 
nondurable  goods  industries.  In  fact,  these  are  the  fields  in  which  the  typical  older  worker, 
separated  from  a long-standing  and  frequently  relatively  high  paying  semi-sk if  d or  clerical 
job,  can  find  employment. 


D.  OTHER  FACETS  OF  UTILIZATION 
1.  Unemployment  and  Withdrawal  from  the  Labor  Force 

When  unemployment  rates  are  superficially  examined  they  seemingly  do  not  confirm 
any  serious  competitive  disadvantages  in  the  labor  market  for  oldeK^,orkers.  The  rates  for 
male  older  workers  in  1964,  3.2  percent  for  those  45-54,  and  3.9  percent  for  the  55-64 
classification,  were  significantly  lower  than  the  4.7  average  male  unemployment  rate.’ 
However,  when  the  influence  of  high  unemployment  rates  .'or  younger  workers  is  removed 
from  the  total,  unemployment  rates  for  older  workers  were  significantly  higher  than  the  2.9 
percent  in  the  preceding  age  category  between  35-44  years.  By  1969,  a year  of  high 
employment,  the  unemployment  rate  of  the  over-45's  was  still  slightly  higher  than  for  the 
prime  age  group,  but  the  differences  were  much  smaller  than  in  the  less  than  full 
employment  year  of  1964.  The  difference  prevailed,  notwithstanding  the  almost  universal 
existence-either  formally  embodied  in  trade  union  collective  bargaining  agreements  or 
informally  through  custom-of  seniority.  This  practice,  combined  with  much  lower  rates  of 
voluntary  job  mobility,  should  have  resulted  in  much  lower  rates  of  unemployment  for 
older  workers. 

The  reasons  that  unemployment  rates,  despite  these  favorable  factors,  mount  after  45 
lie  in  the  much  higher  durations  of  unemployment  after  displacement  and  conceivably  in  the 
current  nature  of  displacement.  When  displacement  is  less  drastic  and  encompasses,  at  any 
time,  only  a small  portion  of  the  work  force  of  a given  firm,  older  workers  generally  have 
enough  seniority  to  keep  their  jobs.  However,  when  the  nature  of  technological  and  market 
change-including  mergers,  consolidations,  and  relocation  of  plants-disrupts  and  displaces 
entire  labor  forces,  seniority  offers  little  or  no  protection.  Virtually  all  labor  market  students 
contend  that  the  nature  of  current  change  is  much  more  disruptive  in  this  context  than 
previous  change.1  If  such  is  the  case  and  older  jobseekers  of  all  categories  have  difficulty  in 
finding  equivalent  employment,  measures  which  would  limit  or  modify  the  effects  of 
displacement  could  be  highly  significant  instruments  of  manpower  policy.  Such  measures  have 
been  utilized  in  other  Western  societies  and  will  be  discussed  subsequently. 

These  data,  in  regard  to  rates  of  unemployment  by  age,  represent  the  least  important 
aspect  of  the  problem.  Such  information  can  be  likened  to  the  relatively  small,  visible  part  of 
the  employment  iceberg.  The  real  problem  is  that  many  older  workers  after  displacement , and 
after  long  quests  for  employment , tend  to  stop  looking  for  work  and  are  thus  subsequently 
classified  as  out  of  the  labor  force  rather  than  unemployed.  Thus,  involuntary  retirement  at 
ages  from  55  upward  may  represent  one  growing  and  highly  undesirable  facet  of  manpower 
utilization.  These  data  are  shown  in  Table  5.  They  indicate  not  only  that  labor  force 
participation  rates  for  the  over-45  males  are  declining  but  also  that  nonwhite  males,  whose 
occupational  and  industrial  concentration  is  such  that  they  are  likely  to  encounter  the  most 
severe  employment  difficulties,  have  the  lowest  labor  force  participation  rates.  Although  no 
complete  study  of  the  relationship  of  labor  force  participation  rates  to  occupational  and 
industrial  structure  has  been  made,  such  evidence-as  well  as  fragmentary  evidence  from  plant 


*This  should  not  be  taken  to  Imply  that  this  statement,  in  any  way,  supports  some  contentions  by  the  "triple 
revolution"  proponents  that  automation  is  reducing  the  total  number  of  jobs. 
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shutdown  studies-indicates  that  labor  force  participation  rates  are  most  likely  to  decline  in 
those  occupations  (unskilled  and  semi-skilled)  and  industries  which  are  characterized  by 
serious  employment  difficulties. 

This  decline  in  labor  force  participation  rates  for  workers  over  55  (and  to  a lesser 
extent  over  45)  has  been  continuous  during  the  past  decade,  persisting  even  during  the  full 
employment  period  from  1965-69.  The  decline  in  labor  force  participation  was  of  sufficient 
magnitude  to  more  than  compensate  for  the  reduction  in  unemployment.  These  trends  would 
indicate  that  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  of  premature  withdrawal  from  the  labor  force  is 
likely  to  become  more  serious. 


TABLE  5-EMPLOYMENT,  UNEMPLOYMENT,  AND  LABOR  FORCE  STATUS  OF  MEN  25  to  64 
YEARS  OLD  IN  THE  CIVILIAN  NON-INSTITUTION AL  POPULATION,  BY  AGE  AND 
COLOR,  1963, 1964, 1969  (RATE  PER  1,000) 


Age  and  Color 

Employed 

Not  employed 

Total 

Unemployed 

Not  in  labor  force 

1963  1964  1969 

1963  1964  1969 

1963  1964  1969 

1963  1964  1969 

Total,  25  to  34 


years 

. 928 

940 

White 

936 

946 

Nonwhite  . . 

859 

886 

Total,  35  to  44 

years 

941 

945 

White 

949 

951 

Non  white  . . 

873 

885 

Total,  45  to  54 

years 

923 

926 

White 

930 

933 

Nonwhite  . . 

847 

862 

Total,  55  to  64 

years 

825 

823 

White 

831 

831 

Nonwhite  . . 

763 

740 

949 

72 

60 

51 

44 

953» 

64 

54 

47 

38 

910 

141 

115 

90 

90 

954 

59 

55 

46 

34 

960 

51 

49 

40 

29 

903 

127 

114 

97 

76 

930 

77 

74 

70 

35 

937 

70 

67 

63 

32 

871 

152 

139 

129 

64 

813 

175 

177 

187 

37 

822 

169 

169 

178 

35 

747 

238 

260 

253 

61 

34 

19 

28 

26 

32 

29 

17 

26 

25 

30 

74 

34 

51 

41 

56 

28 

16 

25 

27 

30 

25 

14 

22 

24 

26 

58 

24 

51 

56 

73 

31 

16 

42 

43 

54 

28 

14 

38 

39 

49 

54 

24 

88 

85 

105 

33 

20 

138 

144 

167 

30 

17 

134 

139 

161 

65 

32 

177 

194 

221 

Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Survey , January  1‘J64,  1965,  1970.  Data  for  1963  and  1964  also 

available  in  Manpower  Report  of  the  President  - March  1965  (Washington,  D.C.:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office), 
Table  8. 


2.  Pattern  or  Movement  over  Time  by  Industry  and  Occupation 

All  available  data  from  work  histories,  especially  for  semi-skilled  and  clerical  workers, 
would  indicate  that  in  terms  of  such  criteria  as  skill  required,  attractiveness  of  work,  pay,  and 
status  of  jobs,  older  workers  generally  move  down  the  occupational  ladder.  In  the  main,  such 
downward  movement  is  the  result  of  involuntary  job  mobility  resulting  from  unemployment 
and  displacement  even  though,  as  will  be  developed  later,  older  workers  who  stay  with  their 
particular  firms  until  retirement  tend  to  suffer  the  same  fate.  In  fact,  the  tendency  in  job 
search  and  job  choice— initially  and  even  for  some  time  afterward-to  resist  such  downward 
movement  may  be  responsible  for  the  much  longer  (almost  double)  average  length  of 
unemployment  of  workers  over  45. 
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The  Ford  Study  (Sobel  and  Wilcock,  1963,  1966)  of  4,000  workers,  a great  majority  of 
whom  were  unemployed  registrants  with  various  State  employment  services,  indicated  a 
substantial  amount  of  downward  movement.  Two-thirds  of  the  almost  3,000  older  workers  in 
the  sample  had  been  discharged  from  long  service  and  comparatively  high  paying  semi-skilled 
or  lower  and  middle  level  clerical  jobs.  They  subsequently  found  employment  in  low-level 
service  fields,  light  industry,  routine  clerical  work,  and  in  personal  care  activity,  in  those 
industries,  firms,  or  types  of  establishment  which  were  the  lowest  paying  and  least  attractive 
from  the  standpoint  of  prestige  and  status.  A relatively  large  proportion  of  these  older  workers 
were  forced  to  take  casual  types  of  employment. 

These  data,  combined  with  the  data  previously  cited  which  show  that  a growing  por- 
tion of  older  workers^over  55  are  dropping  out  of  the  labor  force,  indicate  that  the  problem  of 
maintaining  employment  for  older  workers  up  to  retirement  age  will  not  fade  away  with  full 
employment  and  can  intensify  despite  it. 

These  conclusions  are  further  supported  by  an  analysis  of  data  from  the  1960  Census 
on  earnings  by  age.  Median  incomes  for  men  45  to  54  are  below  those  35  to  44,  while  a further 
substantial  reduction  is  experienced  by  the  55  to  64  group.  If  we  associate  higher  levels  of  pay 
with  higher  degrees  of  utilization  in  more  important  positions  and  functions,  we  can  make  the 
following  generalizations  about  utilization. 

Professional  and  management  employees  reach  their  peak  earnings  between  50  and  54. 
At  age  40,  according  to  the  Manpower  Report  of  the  President  of  March  1965 ‘ "the  average 
teacher,  lawyer  or  plant  manager  is  still  acquiring  new  knowledge  and  skills  which  will  increase 
earning  capacity  and  chances  for  promotion,  while  the  self-employed  professional  is  still 
expanding  his  practice"  (p.  45). 

The  earnings  of  the  average  clerical  worker  (i.e.,  one  who  is  not  in  the  managerial 
stream),  of  craftsmen,  and  of  operatives,  reach  earning  peak  between  45  to  50,  and  decline 
thereafter.  Unskilled  workers  reach  their  earning  peaks  between  30  and  35.  Earnings  shrink 
because  of  greater  time  lost  through  unemployment,  the  downward  movement  either  after 
unemployment  or  changes  in  function  within  a given  firm,  and  a somewhat  average  greater 
amount  of  time  lost  by  older  workers  due  to  illness. 

Semi-skilled  and  skilled  workers  have  somewhat  ambiguous  patterns  of  utilization.  Due 
to  seniority  and  the  advantage  gained  by  experience,  the  proportion  of  workers  over  45 
holding  foremen  and  supervisory  positions  is  higher  than  that  for  younger  workers.  There  exist 
some  very  tentative  and  fragmentary  data  which  indicate  that  up  to  50  the  advantages  of 
seniority-by  allowing  bidding-in  for  higher  level  and  higher  paying  production  jobs-confers 
an  advantage.  Thus  a higher  proportion  of  older  workers,  45  to  50,  can  be  found  at  the  top  of 
manual  and  lower  to  middle  level  clerical  and  administrative  job  ladders.  At  age  50  or 
thereabouts,  because  of  difficulties  in  some  production  jobs  and  the  tendency  to  move  older 
workers  to  lighter,  easier,  and  less  repetitive  work  (frequently  in  maintenance,  and 
material-handling),  the  situation  begins  to  change.  Older  workers,  even  when  they  ; etain  their 
employment  in  a given  firm,  tend  to  move  thereafter  down  the  job  ladder. 

Very  little  systematic  analysis  of  career  utilization  patterns  can  be  found  and  whatever 
data  exist  are  at  best  fragmentary.  For  instance,  studies  for  engineers,  one  of  the  few  fields  in 
which  such  analysis  exists,  indicate  that  engineers  over  45  are  much  more  likely  to  have  moved 
into  administrative  and  managerial  jobs,  either  within  engineering  departments  or  in 
production,  and  even  into  higher  level,  more  generalized  forms  of  management.  Some 
proportion  of  those  who  do  not  move  in  the  managerial  stream  move  into  technical  sales.  At 
the  other  extreme,  some  sizeable  proportion  of  those  who  have  not  moved  out  of  engineering 
are  constrained,  because  of  the  inability  to  adapt  to  new  fields  and  as  a result  of  lack  of 
modern  training,  to  function  at  a technician's  level-in  many  cases,  however,  at  relatively  high 
levels  of  pay.  Such  workers  are,  however,  often  very  vulnerable  to  displacement  resulting  fron*, 
decline  in  technical  staff  needs.  The  recent  cutbacks  in  many  technical  or  defense  orientW-*4 
industries  have  had  severe  impacts  on  engineering  and  technical  personnel,  many  of  them  with 
20  to  25  years  of  experience. 


The  paucity  of  specific  and  conclusive  data,  within  given  professions,  occupations,  or 
even  industries,  as  to  how  older  workers  are  utilized  somewhat  limits  this  analysis.  Studies, 
both  over  time  and  using  larger  samples,  might  fill  in  many  of  the  gaps  which  render  this 
analysis  at  best  suggestive  of  broad  trends. 

2.1.  Formal  Education. 

The  substantial  rise  in  the  educational  attainment  of  workers  has  often  been  cited  as  a 
basic  source  of  United  States  economic  growth.  Because  of  the  increasing  tendency  to  use 
formal  education  as  the  foundation  for  entry  into  training,  the  ability  of  displaced  older 
workers  to  obtain  new  jobs  or  training  for  them  may  rest  upon  their  previous  levels  of 
education  and  training.  The  increasing  proliferation  of  formal  educational  requirements  as  a 
condition  for  entry  into  many  jobs  also  operates  to  the  disadvantage  of  older  workers.  The 
tendency  for  the  new  jobs  to  require  more  education  and  intensive  training  has  already  been 
commented  upon.  Since  older  workers  r.ave  substantially  less  education  and  training  than  their 
younger  counterparts,  one  would  infer  from  the  data  that  what  has  been  an  overall  gain  for  the 
American  economy  has  placed  older  workers  at  a comparative  disadvantage  in  adjusting  to 
technological  change* 


TABLE  6. -EDUCATION,  OCCUPATION,  AND  INCOME  FOR  MEN  18  YEARS  OLD 
AND  OVER..  BY  AGE  AND  COLOR,  FOR  SELECTED  YEARS 


Age 

Median  Years  of  School 
Completed,  March 
1962  and  1968 

Proportion  of 
Employed  Persons 
in  White-Collar 
Occupations,,  I960 

Median  Income,  1959  1968 

White 

Nonwhite  as 

White 

Nonwhite 

minus 

White 

Nonwhite  1 

Pen  cent  of 

Nonwhite 

White 

Nonwhite ! 

Wh 

ute 

1962 

1968 

1962 

1968 

1962 

1968 

1959 

1968  : 

1959 

1968  ! 

1959 

| 

1 1968 

j 

18  and  19  years 

12.2 

10.9 

1.3 

I 

'3.i 

S 978 

S * 

S 776 

S 

79l,;> 

20  to  24 

12.6 

11.2 

1.4 

2 

*n>4 

2,705 

1,733 

64 

«. 

25  to  34 

12.5 

10.6 

1.9 

* o&.5 

15.6 

5,039 

2,911 

58 

25  to  29* 

12.5 

12.6 

11.0 

12.2 

1.5 

4 

38.7 

15.5 

4,609 

2,744 

60 

62 

30  to  34* 

12.4 

12.5 

10.2 

11.8 

2.2 

.7 

40.2 

15.7 

5,431 

3,101 

5,547 

57 

35  to  44 

12.3 

12.3 

8,9 

10.1 

3.4 

2.2 

39.1 

13.8 

5,680 

10,401 

3,215 

6,143 

57 

(50 

45  to  54 

11.3 

12.0 

78 

8.8 

3.5 

3.2 

36.8 

11.0 

5,324 

10,759 

2,812 

6,142 

53 

62 

55  to  64 

9.0 

9.9 

6.1 

6.5 

2.9 

3,4 

35.8 

10.1 

4,601 

9,151 

2,249 

5,207 

49 

57 

65  years  and  over 

8.4 

8.5 

4.2 

5.0 

4.2 

3.5 

38.6 

12.1 

1.831 

4,746 

963 

3,070 

53 

63 

'Data  for  median  income  are  no*  strictly  comparable  with  income  data  for  other  age  groups 


Sourie:  . education  data  are  taken  from  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Cunent  Population  Repotts.  Papal, itiun  CharaLiensti<  s Series 
P /J.  No.  121,,  February  7,  1963,  and  Series  P-20,  No.  182,  Aon!  28,  1969 

The  proportions  of  white  and  nonwhite  employment  in  white  collar  occupation*'  for  i960  arc  aggregate:.  comp-li'd  from  U S 
Bureau  of  the  Census  U.S.  Census  of  Population:  1960  Detailed  Characteristics  United  States  Summary  T ma1  H*  port  P.CM  i If-) 
(Washington  D.C,:  U.S,  Government  Printing  Office),  Table  204 

The  income  data  are  adapted  f.  )m  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  r • tent  Population  Reports  Comumei  huome,  P 60  No 

35,  January  5,  1961,  and  Series  P-60,  No.  66,  December  23.  1969 
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Less  than  one  in  12  of  workers  presently  25  to  34  years  of  age  has  failed  to  complete 
the  first  eight  elementary  grades.  Three  times  as  many,  or  one  in  four  of  their  55  to  64  year 
old  counterparts,  encounter  the  same  disadvantage,  which  is  almost  totally  punitive  as  far  as 
ability  to  compete  for  anything  other  than  the  most  menial  jobs.  At  the  other  end  of  the  age 
spectrum,  proportionately  twice  as  many  in  the  younger  group  have  completed  high  school, 
and  approximately  three  times  as  many  (15  percent  vs.  5 percent)  have  college  degrees  or 
better.  The  data  in  Table  6 indicate  the  continuing  rise  in  educational  achievement  and  the 
relative  educational  disadvantages  of  older  groups  and  blacks.  However,  the  relative 
educational  disabilities  of  the  nonwhite  were  drastically  reduced  during  the  1960's. 

2.2.  Training. 

The  nature  of  modern  training,  i.e.,  the  close  relationship  between  formal  education 
and  training,  would  indicate  that  older  workers  would  have  far  less  formal  training  than 
younger  ones.  For  example,  three-fifths  of  the  24  million  workers  who  had  taken  or  were 
taking  formal  training  had  completed  at  least  12  years  of  school.  ;n  contrast,  three-fourths  of 
the  28  million  with  no  formal  training  had  failed  to  complete  high  school.  The  high  correlation 
between  education  and  training  is  attributable  to  the  part  played  by  high  schools,  junior 
colleges,  technical  institutes,  and  public  vocational  schools  in  developing  formal  job  skills.  The 
correlation  also  reflects  the  almost  universal  requirements  of  at  least  a high  school  diploma  for 
entry  into  industry  training  programs.  In  addition,  the  more  education  workers  had,  the  more 
likely  they  were  to  have  multiple  training  and  to  be  using  the  training  in  their  current  jobs.  For 
instance,  workers,  both  men  and  women  alike,  who  had  some  college  were  three  times  more 
likely  to  have  multiple  training  ttian  thosewhohad  not  gone  beyond  elementary  levels. 

The  data  in  Table  7 taken  in  conjunction  with  the  data  cited  earlier  would  also  suggest 
rising  levels  of  nonutilization  of  previous  training  as  workers  get  older.  This  situation  results 
from  job  changing  over  time  and  from  the  declining  applicability  of  particular  types  of  training 
made  obsolete  by  sustained  technological  and  market  changes.  The  following  data  also  indicate 
that  the  proportions  of  older  workers  enjoying  formal  job  training  are  significantly  lower  than 
those  for  younger  workers.  These  data  are  supported  by  other  data  not  specifically  cited  in  this 
paper  which  show  that  much  higher  proportions  of  older  practitioners  and  license-holders  in 
such  fields  as  engineering,  law,  and  accounting  acquired  their  occupational  preparation  through 
experience  mainly  on  the  job.  Thus,  when  confronted  with  the  need  for  a job  shift,  many 
olders  individuals,  with  substantial  and  sometimes  highly  distinguished  experience  in  given 
fields,  lack  the  formal  educational  base  for  job  or  occupational  mobility. 

I 

TABLE  7.-EXTENT  OF  FORMAL  JOB  TRAINING  AS  OF 
APRIL  1963,  BY  YEAR  OF  BIRTH  (PERSONS 
22  TO  64  YEARS  OLD,  EXCLUDING  THOSE 
WITH  3 YEARS  OF  COLLEGE  OR  MORE) 


Year  of  Sirth 

Age  in  1963 

Percent  with 
Formal  Job  Training 

1899-1908 

55-64 

32 

1909-1918 

45-54 

41 

1919-1928  

35-44 

52 

1929-1938 

25-34 

54 

1939-1941  

22-24 

59 

Source:  Manpower  Report  of  the  President  - March  1964  (Washington, 
D.C.:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office),  Table  F-8. 
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These  educational  and  formal  training  disadvantages  carry  over  and  affect  the  ability  of 
older  workers  to  respond  through  retraining  to  unemployment,  in  most  cases  induced  by 
technological  and  market  shifts.  The  available  data  on  American  retraining  regarding  the  mass 
retraining  effort  initiated  first  through  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  and  then  through  the 
Office  of  Manpower,  Automation  and  Training  emphasize  the  relatively  small  proportions 
(about  10  percent  in  fact)  of  workers  over  45  in  the  retraining  programs.  These  proportions 
have  not  varied  significantly  since  the  early  1960's  (when  the  training  programs  began);  in 
1969  the  percentages  were  10.3  for  Institutional  Training  Programs  and  10  percent  in 
on-the-job-training"  (OJT).  To  the  extent  that  the  training  programs  are  concentrated  in 
expanding  sectors  of  employment  opportunity  this  relatively  low  rate  of  retraining  jeopardizes 
the  ability  of  older  workers  to  enter  these  fields.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  these 
proportions  are  about  average  compared  to  those  experienced  in  other  countries  but  relatively 
low  when  related  to  the  approximately  40  percent  of  relative  weight  of  the  over-45's  in  the 
labor  force.  These  very  modest  and  relatively  inadequate  proportions  prevailed  despite  a 
significant  effort  to  include  qualified  older  workers. 

The  reasons  for  the  low  participation  rates  lie  partially  in  the  reluctance  by  older 
workers  to  enter  the  training  programs.  At  the  same  time,  employment  service  personnel  in 
charge  of  the  selection  process  emphasized  not  only  these  factors  but  fear  of  inability  to  place 
the  older  trainees  even  after  a successful  completion  of  the  training  program.  The  result  of 
these  mutually  reinforcing  attitudes  is  reflected  by  the  small  proportions  being  retrained.  To 
reverse  these  trends  would  require  greatly  augmented  counseling  efforts  by  employment 
service  personnel  and  a basic  change  in  attitudes  by  those  who  select  individuals  to  be  trained. 
Training  authorities  such  as  R.  M.  Belbin  (1965)  emphasize  that  much  higher  proportions  of 
older  workers-a  doubling  and  tripling  of  the  number-can  be  successfully  trained.  Other 
authorities  on  the  economicsof  training  (Stromsdorfer,  1964)  have  demonstrated  that  training! 
programs  of  even  a year's  duration,  and  at  age  55  and  beyond,  "pay-off." 

In  the  Stromsdorfer  study  the  typical  benefit-cost  ratios,  even  discounted  to  the 
present  at  such  comparatively  high  rates  as  10  percent,  were  of  the  magnitude  of  200-300 
percent  for  the  over-55's  and  much  higher  for  the  over-45's. 

Other  fragmentary  data,  emanating  from  the  formerly  designated  Office  of  Manpower, 
Automation  and  Training,  would  indicate  that  olders  workers  on  the  average  remain  longer  in 
the  fields  and  jobs  for  which  they  were  trained.  These  data  belie  the  frequent  contention  by 
employers,  employment  service  and  training  personnel  that  training  older  workers  is  less  likely 
to  pay  off  than  training  their  younger  counterparts  because  older  workers  have  less  time 
remaining  in  the  labor  force.  These  above  cited  beliefs  are  often  used  to  rationalize  the 
tendency  by  decisionmakers  to  prefer  younger  over  older  workers  for  entry  into  training 
programs. 

• $ 

3.  Adjustments  by  Older  Worker  Unemployed  J • 

Not  least  among  the  problems  confronting  public  and  private  institutions  attempting  to 
facilitate  older  worker  adjustment  are  the  difficulties  which  result  from  the  ways  in  which 
older  workers  seek  new  jobs  and  in  general  respond  to  labor  markert  realities.  One 
consequence,  as  indicated  in  Table  8,  is  a rate  of  long-term  unemployment  normally  about 
twice  as  great  for  the  over-45's  as  for  those  classified  as  in  the  prime  age  group.  The  attitude?, 
preconceptions,  and  behavioral  patterns  of  older  workers  can  affect  and  ofttimes  compromise 
programs  designed  to  place  them  favorably,  and  may  necessitate  special  techniques,  methods, 
and  counseling  to  encourage  favorable  labor  market  response. 

The  data  from  the  Ford  Foundation  Study  (Sobel  and  Wilcock,  1963)  are  revealing  in 
this  context.  The  data  are  based  upon  interviews  with  4,000  predominately  unemployed 
clients  of  unemployment  services  in  six  States  and  twelve  labor  market  areas,  and  are  carefully 
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selected  to  delineate  the  spectrum  of  labor  market  characteristics.  The  research  was  especially 
designed  to  learn  how  displaced  workers  sought  jobs  and  adjusted  to  their  changed  labor 
market. 
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TABLE  3.-DURATION  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT,  BY  AGE,  SEX,  AND  COLOR 


Age,  Sex,  and  Color 

Less  than  5 weeks  as  a percent  of 
unemployed  in  group 

15  weeks  and  over  as  a percent  of 
unemployed  in  group 

1969 

1968 

1969 

1968 

Total 

57.5 

56.6 

13.3 

14.6 

20  to  24  years 

62.5 

63.0 

9.9 

10.4 

25  to  44  years 

56.5 

54.0 

14.4 

16.4 

45  years  and  over 

46.5 

45.8 

22.5 

23.7 

Male  

55.1 

53.4 

14.5 

16.0 

16  to  21  years 

63.3 

61.9 

8.1 

8.9 

16  to  IS  years 

63.6 

61.9 

7.8 

8.4 

20  to  24  years 

61.7 

60.6 

105 

9.8 

25  to  44  years 

51.7 

51.1 

15.8 

18.1 

45  years  and  over 

42.0 

40.5 

24.9 

, 27.4 

Female 

59.9 

59.9 

12.1 

13.2 

16  to  21  years 

63.5 

64.5 

8.4 

10.1^ 

16"to  19  years 

62.8 

64.1 

7.8 

9.5 

20  to  24  years 

63.2 

65.3 

9.3 

10.8 

25  to  44  years . , 

60.0 

56.5 

13.3 

15.1 

45  years  and  over 

52.0 

53.0 

19.5 

18.7 

White:  Total 

58.1 

56.9 

13.1 

14.7 

Male 

55.3 

53.6 

14.7 

16.4 

Female 

61.0 

60.4 

11.5 

12.9 

Negro  and  Other  Races:  Total 

55.3 

55.3 

13.9 

Male 

54.5 

52.3 

13.6 

14.6 

Female 

56.1 

58.0 

14.1 

14.5 

Source:  US.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Employment  and  Earnings,  Vol.  16,  No.  7,  January  1970  (Washington,  D.C.:  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office),  Table  A-13. 


Older  workers  displayed  little  willingness  to  change  types  of  work  methods  or  methods 
of  looking  for  work.  Only  two  percent  of  those  unemployed  for  one  month  or  less  were 
seekjng,  and  only  18  percent  of  those  unemployed  for  one  to  two  years  had  actually  sought 
lower  level  jobs.  Flexibility  was  inversely  related  to  age:  only  13  percent  of  the  under-45's  said 
they  were  unwilling  to  shift  levels  of  work  as  against  25  percent  in  the  older  group. 

A much  higher  proportion  of  vounger  (control  sample  of  1,000)  than  older  workers 
expressed  strong  interest  in  retraining.  Only  one  in  four  older  workers  expressed  strong  interest 
in  retraining  as  contrasted  with  approximately  two- thirds  of  their  younger  counterparts. 

The  large  majority  of  older  workers  was  unwilling  to  adjust  the  wage  rates  they 
demanded.  Only  one-fifth  of  the  sample  was  willing  to  make  a downward  adjustment  regarded 
as  significant,  and  this  willingness  was  related  more  to  greater  length  of  unemployment  than 
age. 

These  attitudes  were  highly  unrealistic  in  that  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  older 
workers  sampled  were  long  tenure  employees  (a  minimum  of  five  years  in  their  last  position) 
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who  had  in  most  cases  been  displaced  from  higher  paying  jobs  with  durable  and  semi-durable 
firms.  The  great  bulk  of  these  workers  had  utilized  their  long  tenure  to  gain  experience  in  these 
firms,  and  this  utilized  experience  enabled  them  to  move  up  job  ladders,  whether  semi-skilled 
or  administrative.  In  short,  they  had  a great  deal  of  "specific  or  specialized"  experience-gen- 
erated human  capital  in  particular  firms,  industries,  and  processes  which  in  most  cases  they 
could  not  reasonably  expect  to  transfer  to  other  employers.  When  they  then  attempted  to 
maintain  previous  earnings  patterns,  they  made  it  more  difficult  to  find  new  employment  since 
their  pay  and  type  of  position  expectations  were  now  not  consonant  with  their  currently 
reduced  amounts  of  human  capital.  It  should  additionally  be  pointed  out  that  most  long 
tenure  older  workers  have  less  human  capital  built  up  in  job  information  and  in  knowledge  of 
methods  of  job  search. 

That  such  inflexibility  of  expectations  about  type  of  job  and  pay  is  not  consonant  with 
reality  can  be  inferred  from  the  following  data  drawn  from  the  sample  in  the  Ford  study  which 
had  been  able  to  secure  jobs.  Of  workers  who  had  secured  new  employment  there  were  far 
more  increases  than  decreases  in  pay  for  workers  in  the  below-35  sample.  But  this  relationship 
was  reversed  at  age  40.  At  age  55  the  chances  of  getting  a better  job  became  very  slight. 
Analysis  of  those  job  changers  over  45  who  had  been  able  to  find  other  employment  one  or 
more  times  indicated  that  in  general  they  had  left  longer  tenure  jobs  with  durable  and 
serrudurable  goods  firms  and  in  some  case  light  industry.  When  they  found  new  jobs  they 
generally  located  them  in  either  textiles,  or  soft  goods  firms,  or  in  the  more  menial  and  lesser 
skilled  service  occupations,  nearly  always  at  lower  rates  of  pay.  The  workers  who  were  the 
most  frequent  job  changers  (two  or  more  jobs  during  the  five-year  period)  showed 
substantially  lower  average  lengths  of  unemployment  and  much  smaller  reductions  in  pay  than 
the  two-thirds  of  the  sample  who  had  left  a single  long  tenure  position.  Presumably  these 
workers  had  already  made  their  adjustment  both  in  their  pay  expectations  and  to  the  kinds  of 
jobs  and  industries  in  which  they  could  find  employment,  and  had  acquired  more  human 
capita)  in  job  search  methods.  In  fact,  most  of  the  flexibility  displayed  in  the  older  worker 
sample  was  displayed  by  the  one-third  frequent  job  changers  or  "rolling  stones."  Contrary  to 
the  popular  adage,  it  was  in  fact  "the  rolling  stones  that  gathered  the  moss." 

Little  flexibility  was  shown  by  older  workers  in  terms  of  willingness  to  change  labor 
market  areas  to  find  new  employment.  Although  about  one  in  four  workers  under  35  sought 
work  outside  the  local  labor  market  area,  only  one  in  1 1 of  the  over-45's  had  actually  looked 
outside.  The  porportion  even  willing  to  consider  moving  declines  rapidly  with  age,  and  this 
attitude  is  in  no  way  altered  by  very  long  periods  of  unemployment. 

The. findings  cited  above  supported  by  interviews  with  Employment  Service  personnel 
at  all  levels  of  authority  suggest  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  workers  tend  to  be  realistic  in 
estimating  their  chances  of  finding  employment  they  are  very  reluctant  to  change  their 
jobseeking  behavior  even  when  prospects  for  the  kinds  of  jobs  and  pay  they  are  seeking  seem 
dim.  Few  respondents  believed  that  their  prospects  of  finding  employment  would  be 
significantly  improved,  even  at  much  lower  rates  of  pay  than  currently  demanded.  But  the  data 
strongly  indicate  that  reemployment  prospects  are  greatly  improved,  even  under  less  than  full 
employment  conditions,  when  workers  are  willing  to  accept  lower  wages  and  search  for 
employment  in  lower  wage  industries. 

Nearly  all  the  data,  and  reinforcing  comments  made  by  officials  attempting  to  place 
the  middle  aged  and  aging,  indicate  that  older  workers  lack  knowledge  of  job  search  methods, 
and  have  little  or  no  experience  in  either  finding  a job  or  in  presenting  themselves 
advantageously  when  referred  to  a job. 

In  sum,  these  data  strongly  suggest  that  in  the  absence  of  basic  changes  in  hiring 
policies,  older  workers  wishing  to  improve  theirfeemployment  prospects  would  need  to  reduce 
their  expectations  about  job,  pay,  and  working  conditions,  accept  retraining,  and  change  their 
job  search  method. 
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E.  SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSION 


Older  workers  suffer  certain  disadvantages  in  responding  to  the  newer  patterns  of 
human  resource  utilization  necessitated  by  both  changes  in  technology  and  in  tastes  and 
preferences.  These  changes  have  brought  about  a significantly  different  occupational 
distribution  from  that  which  prevailed  at  the  time  when  the  present  day  over-45's  either 
entered  the  vorld  of  work  or  made  educational  and  training  decisions  basic  to  their  career 
choices.  In  the  main,  these  changes  have  been  towards  occupations  and  activities  requiring 
higher  levels  of  skill,  greater  amounts  of  education  and  training,  and  have  frequently  embodied 
knowledge  and  methods  unknown  a few  decades  ago. 

The  results  are  occupational  and  industrial  utilization  patterns  somewhat  intermediate 
between  those  which  prevailed  when  older  workers  entered  the  labor  force  and  those  which 
prevail  currently.  Naturally,  the  older  the  age  group  the  greater  the  discrepancy  between  the 
present  utilization  patterns  and  that  which  prevails  for  that  age  group. 

Those  whom  this  paper  has  classified  as  older  workers  have  significantly  less  education 
and  training  than  do  younger  workers.  As  would  be  expected,  much  of  the  education  and 
training  of  older  workers  took  place  in  fields  which,  over  time,  either  have  been  reduced  in 
relative  importance,  or  have  ceased  to  employ  the  numbers  formerly  occupied  in  them;  In  the 
same  context,  the  ability  of  older  members  of  the  labor  force  to  respond  to|he  new  forces 
through  retraining  is  limited  by  their  own  awareness  of  lesser  degrees  of  Education  and 
previous  training,  as  well  as  by  a set  of  prevailing  attitudes  inimical  to  the  relative  trainability 
and  employability  of  older  workers.  The  result  is  a much  lower  rate  of  participation  in  such 
retraining  programs,  and  hence  somewhat  reduced  availability  to  respond  to  changes  in 
manpower  utilization  patterns. 

These  are  offsetting  advantages,  however,  which  may  favorably  influence  utilization. 
These  are  experience  gained  on  the  job  over  time  and  certain  institutional  oractices  such  as 
seniority  which  tends  to  prevail  in  determining  movement  to  better  positions  and  even  in 
access  to  opportunity  to  acquire  new  skills  and  jobs.  The  increasing  amounts  spent  by 
American  industry-either  within  firms  or  even  externally-for  training,  especially  of  middle 
and  higher  level  personnel,  seem  to  be  helping  toward  such  adjustments. 

These  so-called  advantages  may  be  decisive  when  the  nature  of  change  does  not  involve 
mass  displacement,  but  may  disappear  when  mass  displacement  has  taken  place.  Thus,  the  fate 
of  older  workers  and  the  ability  to  adjust  patterns  of  utilization  may  be  related  to  the  degree 
of  dislocation  involved  in  technological  and  market  changes.  With  displacement-given  the 
growing  tendency  to  prefer  formal  training  and  education  to  experience- the  institutions  and 
practices  which  brought  advantages  to  the  older  worker  who  was  continuously  employed  may 
be  overcome  and  even  offset. 

The  net  effects  of  these  displacement  forces  upon  the  patterns  of  utilization  of  older 
workers  may  be  summarized  as  follows.  Older  workers,  because  of  their  limited  mobility 
induced  by  the  difficult  realities  of  finding  a new  job  and  the  human  capital  losses  inherent  in 
displacement,  are  more  likely  to  be  encountered  and  to  constitute  a larger  proportion  of  the 
labor  force  in  occupations,  industries,  and  sectors  of  the  economy  which  are  declining.  Older 
workers  are  more  concentrated  in  the  so-called  traditional  professions  and  in  the  independent 
proprietary  fields  where  they  can  continue  to  perform  beyond  conventional  retirement  ages. 
These  workers  constitute  a much  smaller  proportion  in  the  new  or  more  rapidly  expanding 
industries  and  occupations  not  only  in  the  professions  but  in  clerical,  skilled,  semi-skilled,  and 
unskilled  fields.  A somewhat  higher  proportion  of  semi  skilled  and  skilled  workers  over  45 
attain  low  level  supervisory  status. 

With  displacement  from  an  existing  job,  older  workers,  especially  clerical,  semi-skilled, 
and  unskilled,  tend  to  drift  downward  toward  occupations  and  industries  which  are  less 
attractive  from  the  standpoint  of  pay,  status,  and  employment  security.  These  are  generally 
light  industries  and  lower  level  service  industries  or  sectors  of  industries. 
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When  not  displaced,  older  management  and  professional  workers  with  continued 
experience  tend  to  move  upward  within  these  fields  and  are,  therefore,  utilized  at  relatively 
higher  levels  somewhat  longer  than  other  lesser  skilled  personnel  who  reach  peak  earnings-and 
by  implication  peak  levels  of  utilization— prior  to  age  45.  Engineering  and  scientific  workers 
continue  to  move  upward,  at  least  in  terms  of  pay  and  general  line  responsibility,  but  are  less 
able  to  maintain  professional  status  and  relative  importance  when  confronted  with  a changing 
technology.  Those  older  workers  who  remain  with  a given  firm  tend  to  be  successful  in  bidding 
for  higher  production  jobs  until  50.  But  when  confronted  with  new  technology  they  are  less 
successful,  and  after  50  tend  to  drift  downward  to  less  onerous  and  complicated  jobs  within 
the  firm.  It  can  be  presumed  that  obsolescence  and  senescence  of  human  capital  have  taken 
their  toll. 

One  response  to  displacement  imposed  upon  those  older  workers  who  are  least  able  to 
respond  to  change  is  premature  withdrawal  from  the  labor  force.  The  rates  of  labor  force 
participation  begin  declining  slightly  at  age  45,  and  decline  rapidly  after  55,  a decade  before 
conventional  retirement  ages  have  been  reached.  Labor  force  participation  rates  are  lowest  for 
those  types  of  workers  who  encounter  the  greatest  employment  difficulties  after  displacement 
Thus,  involuntary  retirement  represents  an  unfortunate  nonutilization  response  to  technologi- 
cal changes. 


IV.  THE  PRESENT  SITUATION 

A.  INTRODUCTION:  PRESENT  AND  PROSPECTIVE  PROGRAMS 


The  United  States,  like  many  of  its  democratic  Western  counterparts,  is  increasingly 
concerned  with  evolving  well-articulated  manpower  policies  aimed  at  achieving  maximum 
productivity  through  optimum  utilization  of  the  labor  force.  In  Western  Europe  the 
demographic  structure  has  focused  attention  upon  the  needs  of  the  middle  aged  and  aging  who 
comprise,  in  most  of  these  societies,  40  to  50  percent^  the  total  labor  force.  Various  public 
and  private  manpower  policies  and  programs- involving  training,  job-creating  assistance 
programs,  emergency  public  works  programs,  measures  to  stimulate  mobility,  increasing 
employment  in  distressed  areas,  and  control  of  displacement-have  been  set  in  motion  to  deal 
with  the  special  problems  of  the  aging.  Many  of  these  programs  in  Western  European  countries 
are  implemented  by  the  public  employment  service  whose  smooth  and  efficient  functioning 
may  be  of  decisive  importance  for  the  ability  of  older  workers  to  maintain  employability  and 
continuity  of  income,  i.e.,  to  be  able  to  adjust  to  the  changing  situation  of  the  job  market. 

This  discussion,  covering  both  the  United  States  and  countries  of  Western  Europe,  is 
thus  divided  into  two  parts:  (1)  the  various  public  and  private  manpower  policies  aimed  at 
older  worker  employment  and  (2)  the  functioning  of  the  employment  service  and  its  possible 
improvement  in  the  context  of  placing  more  older  workers.  In  the  United  States,  unlike  other 
Western  countries,  private  employment  services  are  still  of  great  significance  in  the  labor 
market.  Beyond  advocating  the  sensitizing  of  these  private  institutions  to  the  age-employment 
problem  and  the  enforcing  of  anti-age  discrimination  legislation  in  the  taking  of  job  orders  and 
in  referrals— itself  a formidable  task— this  paper  has  little  to  recommend  or  comment  further.2 

The  emphasis  in  this  section  upon  European  manpower  programs,  especially  the 
Swedish  ones,  is  not  intended  to  obscure  the  considerable  developments  in  this  country.  The 
first  steps  in  the  United  States  in  the  direction  of  modern  manpower  policies  were  taken  in 
1961  with  the  passage  of  the  training  provisions  of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  (ARA).  The 
ARA  was  rapidly  followed  by  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  (MDTA,  1967) 
and  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  (1964).  Subsequent  amendments  to  these  pieces  of 
legislation  added  such  programs  as  the  Concentrated  Employment  Program  and  Community 
Action  Agencies  and  broadened  the  scope  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Employment  Service, 
bringing  direct  annual  financial  support  for  manpower  up  to  over  two  billion  dollars.  The 
mounting  interest  in  manpower  policies  and  programs  in  this  society  not  only  implies  that  we 
are  likely  to  be  moving  continuously  towards  more  comprehensive  and  integrated  programs 
but  that  the  success  or  failure  of  any  group  in  the  labor  market  is  increasingly  likely  to  be 
affected  by  the  relationship  between  national  manpower  programs  and  other  social  and 
economic  policies. 

The  programs  described  in  the  following  pages  have  been  tried  in  some  Western 
countries.  This  paper  will  go  to  some  length  in  identifying  these  programs  and  policies  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  have  been  initiated,  with  a view  to  their  consideration  by 
Conference  participants  as  feasible  or  alternative  methods  of  solving  or  ameliorating 
age-employment  problems  here. 

A considerable  amount  of  space  has  been  devoted  to  Swedish  programs,  not  only 
because  of  their  comprehensive  nature  but  also  because  they  illustrate  many  of  the  basic 
issues-such  as  priorities,  limitations  upon  freedom  of  choice,  and  the  role  of  the  government 


2There  are,  in  fact,  little  ddta  on  how  private  employment  services  function. 
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as  employer  of  lest  resort-issues  which  arc  crucial  to  our  subject.  The  various  Western 
societies,  within  the  broad  framework  of  democratic  values  which  they  share,  differ  in  their 
concept  of  the  costs  they  are  willing  to  impose  upon  various  groups  and  institutions  for 
achieving  societal  goals.  These  differences  in  viewpoints  regarding  the  trade  offs  between 
societal  goals,  e.g.,  the  trade-off  between  greater  freedom  of  choice  for  the  worker  or  for  the 
employer  in  order  to  maximize  older  worker  employment,  may  be  manifested  in  the  kinds  of 
restrictions  the  society  is  willing  to  place  upon  the  various  groups  and  institutions  which 
operate  in  the  labor  market. 

B.  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  MANPOWER  POLICIES 
1.  1 raining  Programs 

Virtually  all  modern  societies  are  allocating  increasing  resources  to  adult  training  and 
retraining  programs.  These  programs,  while  still  nominally  focused  on  training  the  unem- 
ployed, are  more  and  more  being  oriented  toward  creating  an  occupational  structure  which  is 
favorable  to  economic  growth.  Thus,  fields  and  skills  currently  in  great  demand  are 
emphasized,  and  a high  proportion  of  trainees  is  likely  to  find  that  their  new  skills  will  enable 
them  to  be  placed  easily,  and  at  satisfactory  wage  rates,  regardless  of  age. 

It  is  clear  that,  with  the  growing  importance  and  size  of  such  programs,  policies  with 
regard  to  the  types  of  programs  recommended  and  age  criteria  for  entry  policies  are  important 
determinants  of  the  older  jobseeker's  success.  In  view  of  the  problems  which  beset  older 
jobseekers,  it  is  evident  that  a great  proportion  need  retraining  to  render  them  more 
competitive  in  the  labor  market.  Thus  a policy  eliminating  age  criteria,  either  of  a formal  or 
informal  nature,  in  access  to  training  may  be  required.  Data  from  various  countries  on  the 
proportions  of  older  workers  admitted  to  training  programs  have  not  been  very  reassuring  in 
this  regard.  Age  limits  prevail,  at  least  for  certain  programs,  and  the  percentage  of  older 
workers  in  training  programs  is  still  relatively  low. 

Reference  should  be  made  in  this  context  to  recent  research  which  highlights  the 
problem  of  the  barriers  to  older  worker  participation  in  training  programs  (Belbin,  1965).  The 
foundation  for  the  barriers  and  for  the  reluctance  to  refer  older  workers  for  training-whether 
embodied  in  specific  age  limits  or  in  a very  low  rate  of  acceptance-stems  from  beliefs  about 
the  lesser  degree  of  older  worker  trainability  and  placeability,3  for  example,  allegedly  slower 
learning  capacity,  initial  lower  average  levels  and  duration  of  education,  the  longer  period  away 
from  school  and  formal  education.  The  extent  to  which  these  beliefs  permeate  the 
employment  service  is  important  in  view  of  the  key  role  the  service  universally  plays  either  in 
deciding  on  training  programs  and  courses,  or  in  selecting  applicants  for  them.4 

Institutional  decisions  and  the  persistence  of  these  beliefs  are  not  the  only  reasons  for 
low  levels  of  older  worker  participation  in  training  programs.  Only  one  out  of  four  older 
unemployed  jobseekers  in  the  Ford  study  expressed  "strong  interest"  in  retraining,  while 
approximately  six  out  of  ten  younger  workers  were  in  the  "strong  interest"  category.  An 
understanding  of  the  reasons  for  the  general  unwillingness  to  undergo  training  is  crucial  to  any 
marked  increase  in  older  worker  participation  in  training.  Some  reasons  are,  their  awareness  of 
lower  average  education,  the  long  period  away  from  school  or  formal  training,  and  a fear  of 
failure.  But  the  reasons  most  frequently  stated  were  the  relatively  small  training  allowance  for 
a man  with  a family,  "small  chance  of  being  accepted,"  and  other  responses  denoting  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  existence  and  nature  of  the  programs. 


3British  placement  rates  are  about  90  percent,  Swedish  80-85  percent,  and  American  and  Canadian  70-75  percent 
initially,  and  80-85  percent  in  the  latter  1960's. 

Many  potentially  trainable  older  workers  interviewed  in  the  United  States  indicated  no  knowledge  of  the  training 
programs,  and  said  they  had  not  been  informed  either  of  the  existence  of  these  programs  or  of  their  possible  eligiblity  for 
them.  Thus,  changing  the  int;rviewer's  attitude  is  necessary  to  make  older  workers  aware  of  their  potential  trainability  and 
eligibility  for  existing  programs. 
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Although  the  data  on  the  lesser  degree  of  trainability  of  cider  workers  are  mixed,  even 
the  most  adverse  results  do  not  justify  the  very  low  rates  of  older  worker  penetration  in 
virtually  all  national  training  programs.  In  fact,  this  adverse  data  could  be  used  to  yield 
programmatic  guides  which,  if  followed,  might  increase  the  proportions  of  the  older  workers, 
who  are  fully  competitive,  in  such  programs  (Belbin,  1965,  pp.  52  and  53). 

Virtually  all  studies  of  age  and  performance  indicate  that  the  variations  among 
members  of  a given  age  group  are  far  greater  than  the  average  variations  between  different  age 
groups  (Belbin,  1965,  d.  55).  These  data  indicate  sufficiently  large  proportions  of  older 
workers  have  greater  capacities  for  training  than  their  younger  counterparts  to  warrant  a much 
higher  entry  rate  into  adult  training  programs.  The  proportion  could  be  increased  even  more 
by  incorporating  training  methods  more  suitable  for  older  workers  and  by  developing  certain 
specified  programs  solely  for  older  workers,5  including  pensioners  and  retirees.  Many  training 
authorities  thus  feel  that  the  proportion  of  middle  aged  and  aging  in  such  programs  can  easily 
be  doubled.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  typical  older  worker  is  much  more  likely  to 
remain  in  the  position  for  which  he  was  trained  than  his  younger  counterpart.  Data  indicate 
that  the  subsequent  job  tenure  of  older  workers  who  have  completed  training  is  significantly 
higher  than  for  the  younger  workers  who  more  often  move  out  of  the  fields  for  which  trained. 
However,  more  attention  would  have  to  be  paid  to  counseling,  testing,  and  ultimate  placement, 
as  adjuncts  of  training,  in  order  to  minimize  the  possible  adverse  effect  of  accepting  a larger 
proportion  of  older  trainees. 

In  the  United  States  the  projection  of  older  workers  receiving  training  under  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  has  never  exceeded  11  percent.  But  neither  have 
placement  rates  for  older  workers  in  the  program  ever  been  sufficiently  less  than  the  overall 
rates  to  occasion  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  approximately  one  to  10  over-45-trainees 
proportion  could  not  have  been  increased  substantially. 

The  Swedish  and  West  German  Federal  Republic  employment  services  (the  latter  to  a 
somewhat  lesser  extent)  have  been  authorized  to  arrange  special  training  courses  for  older 
workers,  with  "particular  attention  being  paid  to  the  worker's  ability  to  absorb  such  training" 
(Swedish  National  Labor  Market  Bqard,  1961,  p.  3).  Such  special  courses  for  older  workers  in 
Sweden  include  the  following: 

(1 ) Courses  for  pensioners  only,  as  caretakers,  guards,  and  custodians. 

(2)  Refresher  courses  for  nurses  and  physiotherapists  who  are  returning  to  the 
labor  force. 

(3)  Courses  for  nurses'  aides  and  home  visitors. 

(4)  Courses  for  "grey  workers,"  that  is,  older  office  employees  generally  at  lower 
levels  of  specialization  (Swedish  National  Labor  Market  Board,  1961,  p.  12). 

Training  programs  for  older  workers  have  recently  been  started  in  northern  France 
(ex-textile  workers),  Belgium  (ex-miners),  and  in  the  United  States  (New  Orleans,  solely  for 
hard-io-place  workers  for  training  in  20  different  occupations). 

The  longer1  average  learning  period  of  older  workers  has  been  dealt  with  in  some 
Swedish  programs,  and  in  a small  number  of  programs  elsewhere,  by  flexible  and  continuous 
training  sequences.  Each  trainee  moves  through  an  orderly  sequence  at  his  own  pace,  the 
maximum  time  allotted  still  being  sufficient  for  the  relatively  slower  learner. 


5 

These  are  generally  fields  in  which  older  workers  normally  predominate  and  which  are  unattractive  to  younger 
workers.  t 
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Training  in  Sweden  is  intended  for  the  "unemployed,"  defined  to  cover  persons 
considered  by  the  labor  exchange  likely  to  become  unemployed  in  the  near  future  as  a result 
of  advance  warning  or  a change  in  the  structure  of  a particular  industry.  Thus,  older  workers 
who  are  likely  to  be  adversely  affected  by  technological  change  can  obtain  training  while  still 
employed,  although  not,  however,  for  anothei  job  in  the  same  firm.6 

In  the  United  States,  the  difficult  problem  of  allowances  for  trainees,  which  very  much 
affects  the  willingness  of  aging  workers  to  undergo  training,  has  been  only  partially  soived 
under  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act.  Training  allowances  geared  to  the 
relatively  lower  levels  of  unemployment  compensation  paid  in  this  country  and  Canada  are 
insufficient  to  maintain  trainees  with  limited  financial  reserves  for  the  longer  training 
programs.  Due  to  fixed  upper  limits  which  have  not  kept  pace  with  wages  in  many  States,  the 
average  ratio  of  compensation  to  weekly  wage  before  separation  is  between  35  and  40 
percent.7  European  compensation  during  the  training  generally  varies  between  70  and  90 
percent  of  former  wages,  and  family  allowances  are  also  paid  under  some  systems. 

The  above  data  on  training  would  indicate  that  programs  to  increase  the  proportion  of 
older  workers  undergoing  training  are  not  only  feasible  but  can  substantially  improve  this 
group's  competitiveness  in  the  labor  market. 

2.  Individual  Job-Creating  Assistance  Programs  \ 

One  of  the  hallmarks  of  a society  concerned  about  older  Worker  employment  is  the 
variety  of  options  for  creating  individualized  employment.  The  Swedish  system  illustrates  one 
approach,  namely  that  of  individual  job  creation  if  necessary.  The  approach  is  best  expressed 
in  the  following  quotation:  "This  [individual  assistance]  is  important  in  the  case  of  the 
handicapped  and  older  workers.  To  this  group  belong  persons  (middle  aged  or  eiderly)  who 
cannot  continue  in  their  own  occupation  and  who  without  doubt  belong  the  'partially 
disabled'  group  in  the  proper  sense  since  they  are  difficult  to  place  in  the  labor  market" 
(Olsson,  1963,  p.  17). 

The  hard-to-place  people,  defined  as  handicapped  in  this  broader  sense,  are  given 
occupational  tests  and  on-the-job  training  in  special  workshops  organized  either  by  the 
municipalities  or  privately  with  the  aid  of  State  grants.  Allowances  are  paid  by  the  national 
employment  service  during  training,  which  may  last  from  a few  months  to  several  years.  Some 
workers  who  already  possess  particular  skills  and  work  experience  or  who,  after  training, 
cannot  find  jobs  on  the  open  market  are  given  work  in  special  sheltered  workshops  at 
guaranteed  minimum  wages.  Sheltered  workshops  are  also  organized  by  cities  and  private 
foundations  and  will  be  subsidized  if  the  need  for  additional  workshop  capacity  is  certified  by 
the  employment  service.  Special  forms  of  sheltered  workshops  are  provided  by  recordkeeping 
and  bookkeeping  jobs  in  central  and  local  government  offices,  and,  in  a few  subsidized  cases,  in 
private  enterprise.  Certain  jobs  as  archivists  and  recordkeepers  in  libraries  also  fall  within  this 
designation. 

Older  workers  who  can  neither  be  retrained  nor  transferred  to  another  area  can  be 
given  employment  on  special  public  works  programs.  These  relatively  simple,  labor-intensive, 
public  works  include  easier,  work  such  as  clearing  and  cleaning  parks,  light  road  and  street 
work,  simple  construction  tasks,  and  work  as  porters,  guides,  and  in  other  comparable  service 
jobs  in  libraries  and  museums. 

Similar  efforts  are  made  in  other  European  countries,  although  the  programs  may  not 
be  so  formalized  or  financed  by  the  employment  service  to  the  same  extent  as  in  Sweden.  The 
adoption  of  these  programs  involves  die  acceptance  by  the  particular  societies  of  a 


6This  issue  is  raised  because  in  our  society  we  have  preferred  to  wait  until  workers  become  unemployed.  The 
Swedish  poliev  can  be  likened  to  "preventive  medic  le." 

These  fixed  ceilings  which  cause  the  low  rate  of  compensation  are  instituted  to  prevent  insolvency,  to  maintain  low 
merit  tax  rates,  and  to  guard  against  "malingering." 
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governmental  role  as  the  "employer  of  last  resort."  This  fundamental  issue  of  the 
governmental  role,  although  discussed,  has  not  been  fully  resolved  in  this  country. 

3.  Emergency  Public  Works  Programs  * 

In  Sweden,  emergency  public  works  of  many  different  kinds  can  be  started  to  deal 
with  employment  fluctuations  of  either  a seasonal,  cyclical,  or  regional  nature.  These  programs 
consist  of  construction  projects  of  various  kinds  initiated  by  local  authorities. 

The  nature  of  the  emergency  works  started  would  indicate  that  a major  proportion  of 
those  employed  are  over  45.  Referral  and  placement  in  these  programs  is  through  the 
placement  office  of  the  local  employment  services. 

4.  Measures  to  Stimulate  Mobility:  Financial  Aids  and  Clearance 

The  data  already  presented  indicate  that  one  of  the  major  factors  which  render  older 
workers  less  competitive  in  the  labor  market  is  their  high  degree  of  occupational,  industrial, 
and  geographical  immobility  which  tend  to  tie  them  to  declining  occupations,  industries,  and 
labor  market  areas.®  Counseling,  stressing  cases  where  job  prospects  have  been  improved 
through  mobility  and  calling  attention  to  the  various  available  mobility  subsidies,  are  ways  of 
helping  to  remove  natural  resistances  to  moving. 

There  are  two  aspects  of  this  problem.  The  first  is  that  of  the  variety  and  amounts  of 
the  allowances  designed  to  cover  the  costs  of  mobility,  such  as  travel  and  removal  costs,  plus 
living  and  housing  allowances  if  the  worker  is  obliged  to  maintain  two  residences.  These  types 
of  aid  to  mobility  exist  to  some  extent  in  Canada  and  the  United  States,9  and  in  Western 
Europe,  but  are  granted  and  utilized  more  extensively  in  Germany  and  in  Sweden.  Travel 
allowances  are  paid,  although  the  worker  may  not  have  committed  himself  to  accept  a job 
elsewhere  and  may  only  wish  to  examine  the  situation  in  another  area. 

The  second  aspect  of  the  mobility  problem  is  "clearance,"  a process  by  which  a job 
vacancy  in  one  area  can  be  filled  by  a jobseeker  from  another.  This  process  widens  the  scope  of 
the  labor  market  by  giving  jobseekers  in  all  areas  employment  possibilities  throughout  the 
national  economy.  If  the  job  can  be  filled  by  sending  the  worker's  file,  or  if  a referral  can  be 
arranged  in  advance,  the  typicaf  jobseeker  is  likely  to  be  more  willing  to  move  or  at  least  to 
"go  and  look."  The  clearance  process  is  also  beneficial  in  that  a great  many  of  the  jobs  cleared 
are  in  shortage  fields,  generally  on  a higher  level,  often  involving  skilled,  technical, 
professional,  and  administrative  positions  in  which  age  discrimination  is  less  likely  to  prevail. 

Swedish  national  clearance  placements  are  estimated  at  70,000  annually,  or  10  percent 
of  total  placements  in  the  system.10  Canadian  national  placements  are  estimated  at  30,000, 
indicating  either  fewer  "shortage"  occupations,  or  fewer  listings  due  to  a higher  level  of  ! 

unemployment.  Clearance  data  from  other  systems  are  not  available  and  the  procedures  are 
generally  less  developed. 

In  the  United  States,  both  because  of  the  structure  of  the  Employment  Service  which 
largely  is  under  State  jurisdiction  and  because  mobility  allowances  have  been  given  legislative 
sanction  only  under  the  Trade  Adjustment  Act,  both  clearance  and  mobility  allowances  are 
still  relatively  insignificant  policy  instruments.  Facilitating  labor  mobility,  however,  is  only  a 
partial  solution  to  a larger  problem.  Public  policymakers  and  high  Employment  Service 


This  recurrent  pattern  of  employment  in  certain  seasonal  industries  during  peak  periods,  and  in  public  works 
during  the  off  season,  has  given  rise  to  the  contention  by  some  labor  market  authorities  that  many  workers  remain 
uneconomically  attached  to  particular  industries  and  areas.  The  issue  of  whether  certain  types  of  employment-creating  policies 
may  frustrate  normal  labor  market  adjustments  is  a relevant  one,  and  should  be  realistically  faced  through  research  on  the 
effects  of  such  programs  upon  mobility. 

)0The  United  States  and  Canada  are  just  starting  programs  of  this  type. 

10About  15  percent  of  these  obtained  mobility  or  housing  allowances. 
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officials  must  realize  that  the  majority  of  older  jobseekers  have  neither  the  desire  for.,  nor  the 
requisites  of,  mobility  and  are  relatively  immune  to  policies  designed  to  stimulate  such 
mobility. 

5.  I ncreasing  Employment  in  Distressed  Areas 

According  to  the  available  data,  distressed  areas  are  characterized  by  much  higher 
proportions  of  older  workers.  The  development  of  new  industry  in  these  areas,  therefore, 
would  obviously  benefit  these  workers.1 11 

By  and  large,  encouraging  and  even  subsidizing  new  industry  in  areas  defined  as 
distressed  has  been  an  integral  part  of  national  policy  in  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France,  and 
Sweden.  All  of  those  countries  report  greater  degrees  of  success  than  the  Distressed  Area  and 
Appalachian  Programs  have  apparently  experienced  in  the  United  States. 

The  Manpower  Services  can  play  a part  by  activating  training  programs  or  providing 
on-the-job  training  projects  for  the  manpower  required  by  the  new  firms.  Similarly,  when 
government,  as  in  Sweden,  initiates  and  finances  public  works,  it  can  utilize  these  programs  to 
develop  the  economic  infrastructure  of  the  development  area.  This  infrastructure  may  be 
instrumental  in  attracting  new  industry  which  could  potentially  absorb  some  older 
unemployed  workers  in  the  area. 

6.  Control  of  Displacement 

The  role  and  power  given  to  public  authorities  to  deal  with  redundancy  and  mass 
dismissals,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  public  sector  can  be  given  advance  notice  of  dismissals, 
are  of  great  importance.  Older  workers  would  benefit  from  any  measures  taken  to  arrest 
displacement,  inasmuch  as  once  displaced,  they  encounter  much  more  difficulty  than  young 
workers  in  finding  new  jobs. 

There  is  a great  difference  in  the  treatment  of  these  problems  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
countries  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Canada  as  opposed  to  Western  Europe.  In 
general,  the  Anglo-Saxon  approach  is  either  one  of  "laissez-faire"  or  of  relying  on  collective 
bargaining,  especially  seniority  arrangements  and  severance  pay,  to  deal  with  the  problem 
equitably.  Even  though  some  of  the  European  countries  studied  recognize  voluntary  collective 
bargaining  procedures,  most  of  them  rely  on  legislation  assigning  an  active  role  to  the 
employment  service  or  manpower  agency. 

The  French  system  for  dealing  with  redundancy  is  based  on  nominal  state  control  of 
the  employment  and  dismissal  of  workers.  Every  employer  who  wishes  to  dismiss  an  employee 
must  obtain  permission  from  the  "Service  d'Emploi"  in  his  area.  The  request  to  release 
workers  must  be  based  on  economic  necessities  and  justified  by  the  needs  of  the  enterprise. 
Advance  notice  must  generally  be  given  to  the  service  so  that  it  can  investigate  the  legitimacy 
of  the  mass  dismissal.  The  criteria  laid  down  concerning  the  order  of  dismissal  to  be  followed 
in  collective  dismissals  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Family  responsibilities. 

(2)  Length  of  service  in  the  establishment. 

13)  Occupational  qualifications. 

This  order  is  generally  more  favorable  to  older  workers.  Grants  financed  by  the  French 
National  Employment  Fund  can  be  given  to  firms  if  reconversion  or  transfer  of  employees 
carry  training  or  other  costs.  The  employer  is  generally  free  to  dismiss  an  individual  employee, 
out  if  he  abuses  this  right  he  may  become  liable  for  damages. 


1 ‘Many  labor  market  authorities  dispute  this  fact.  They  argue  that  the  jobs  created,  at  least  in  the  first  phases  go  to 

younger  workers  from  nearby  agriculture,  to  returnees,  secondary  workers,  and  last  to  older  workers. 


In  the  Netherlands,  if  either  individual  or  mass  dismissals  are  challenged,  they  are 
referred  to  tripartite  boards  composed  of  representatives  of  the  employment  service,  trade 
unions,  and  employers.  These  boards  can,  in  certain  circumstances,  decide  that  the  discharge  is 
manifestly  unreasonable.  Boards  have  reversed  certain  dismissal  plans,  even  when  legally 
formulated  in  conjunction  with  works  councils,  on  the  grounds  that  other  workers  not  under 
dismissal  orders  have  better  prospects  of  finding  employment  elsewhere. 

German  law  protects  individual  workers  against  socially  unwarranted  dismissal,  and 
also  lays  down  requirements  concerning  collective  dismissals.  Works  councils,  provided  for  by 
law,  must  be  consulted  in  every  case.  In  the  event  of  disagreement,  the  individual  worker  gcas 
to  the  Labor  Court.  A socially  unwarranted  dismissal  is  one  which  is  not  founded  either  on  the 
personal  conduct  of  the  worker  or  on  pressing  operational  requirements  of  the  undertaking. 
Reduced  ability  to  do  the  job  or  lower  efficiency  is  not  covered  by  this  stipulation,  especially 
if  other  jobs  are  available  to  which  more  senior  workers  with  reduced  efficiency  can  be 
transferred.  Older  workers  must  be  given  a longer  notice  period,  going  up  to  six  months  for 
employees  with  over  twelve  years'  service.  The  employment  service  can,  in  certain  cases,  order 
that  the  mass  dismissal  be  stayed  up  to  a period  of  two  months.  Individual  employees  can 
protest  if  they  consider  that  the  method  or  order  of  selection  is  unfair. 

Provisions  for  redundancy  in  Sweden  are  based  on  enough  notice  being  given  for  the 
workers  to  transfer  to  alternative  employment.  This  allows  the  employment  service  sufficient 
time  to  initiate  retraining  programs  and  possibly  provide  removal  and  resettlement  allowances 
which  will  help  the  transfer  to  be  made  swiftly  and  efficiently.  The  employment  service  has  no 
influence  on  the  order  of  dismissal,  unless  the  trade  union  and  management  disagree.  The 
Swedish  system  defines  as  unemployed  those  who  run  a risk  of  becoming  unemployed  as  a 
result  of  advance  notice  having  been  given.  Workers  covered  by  this  definition  then 
immediately  become  eligible  for  training  allowances.  Advance  warning,  which  many  European 
countries  have  found  to  be  a useful  tool  of  manpower  policy,  has  been  advocated  in  the  United 
States  but  so  far  has  not  been  adopted. 

The  French  National  Employment  Fund  has  prevented  some  workers,  generally  older 
workers,  from  being  dismissed  by  paying  firms  retraining  subsidies.  Similar  options  are 
available  through  the  German  Bundesanstalt,  although  these  procedures  are  not  as  formalized 
as  under  the  French  system.  In  addition,  French  firms  moving  to  other  areas  have  been  given 
certain  allowances,  either  to  move  their  existing  labor  forces  or  for  retraining  workers  in  the 
new  areas.  Other  firms  who  would  be  willing  to  employ  workers  dismissed  after  a mass  layoff 
in  the  same  area  or  region  can  also  be  given  training  allowances  if  they  take  these  workers  on. 

It  is  difficult  to  calculate  statistically  the  total  impact  of  these  measures.  The  number 
of  layoffs  directly  stayed  or  prevented  is  probably  relatively  small,  even  in  France.  However, 
subjecting  mass  dismissal  to  scrutiny  on  an  individual  basis,  with  standards  directed  towards 
length  of  service  or  difficulty  in  obtaining  another  job,  is  highly  favorable  to  older  worxers. 

In  countries  where  mass  dismissals  have  to  be  reported,  new  employment  by  the  same 
firms  is  also  scrutinized  by  employment  services  for  periods  varying  from  four  to  six  months. 
This  scrutiny  is  deemed  necessary  to  prevent  mass  dismissal  from  being  used  to  eliminate 
certain  less  productive  workers.  Employment  services  in  these  countries  can  order  the 
reemployment  of  dismissed  workers  before  new  employees  can  be  taken  on. 

7.  Employment  in  Civil  Service 

In  the  United  States,  governmental  institutions  at  all  levels  have  frequently  imposed 
either  formal  or  informal  age  hiring  limits  on  employment.  While  recent  legislation  now  forbids 
formal  age  hiring  limits,  the  imposition  of  irrelevant  and  unncessary  educational,  skill,  and 
physical  requirements  and  the  downgrading  of  experience  as  opposed  to  formal  education  may 
still  work  against  employing  the  older  worker.  Given  the  growing  importance  of  the 
governmental  sector  in  employment,  it  would  appear  incumbent  upon  governmental  units  not 
only  to  establish  self-policing  mechanisms  but  to  have  their  decisions  scrutinized  by  some 


higher  review  body,  preferably  at  the  Civil  Service  Commission  level.  The  attention  of  top 
policymakers  could  then  be  drawn  to  those  situations  in  which  governmental  practices  depart 
from  the  goal  of  equal  opportunity  in  employment.  In  this  way  governmental  units  could  set 
an  example  for  the  private  sector. 

8.  Employment  Quotas  for  Older  Workers 

Almost  unanimous  disapproval  of  the  use  of  quotas  to  determine  the  proportion  of 
older  workers  to  be  either  employed  or  trained  was  expressed  by  those  trade  union, 
management,  and  public  officials  interviewed  for  the  OECD  study  on  placement  techniques.1  ‘ 
This  disapproval  was  expressed  in  the  famous  Laroque  Report  -(France:  Haut  Comite 
Consultatif  de  la  Population  et  de  la  Famille,  1962,  p.  46),  which  represents  one  of  the  most 
comprehensive  analyses  yet  undertaken  on  the  problems  of  the  aging  in  Western  Europe. 

Objections  were  raised  on  the  grounds  of  (1)  difficulties  in  administration  and 
enforcement,  (2)  the  insurmountable  problems  in  devising  rational  criteria  for  fixing  quotas, 
and  (3)  the  belief  in  some  industries  which  have  traditionally  employed  relatively  large 
proportions  of  aging  workers  that  fixing  quotas  could  result  in  a reduction  of  older  worker 
employment  opportunities. 

9.  Rehabilitation  of  Handicapped  Older  Workers 

An  active,  and  well-defined  rehabilitation  program  can  greatly  improve  placement 
prospects  for  older  workers;  some  of  whom  have  physical  handicaps  which  affect  their  success 
of  placement  when  they  become  older.  The  establishment  of  such  programs  in  the  United 
States  on  a much  larger  scale,  supported  by  more  adequate  training  facilities,  should  be 
considered. 


C.  THE  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE  APPROACH 

The  public  manpower  policies  which  have  been  cited  constitute  tools  which  are,  in 
most  cases,  implemented  by  the  public  employment  service  in  each  country.  To  implement 
these  policies  adequately,  the  employment  service  itself  requires  substantial  modifications  in 
its  methods,  procedures,  and  even  outlook.  An  improved  and  more  effective  public 
employment  service  is  probably  a precondition  for  any  effective  manpower  policy. 

In  addition  to  the  supporting  services  provided  for  older  workers,  their  successful 
placement  probably  depends  on  the  nature,  extent,  variety,  and  flexibility  of  the  instruments 
available  to  placement  officers.  A large  variety  of  placement  instruments  which  can  be  used 
without  undue  delay  or  administrative  formalities  permits  placement  personnel  to  devise 
individualized  strategies  for  people  who  are  really  difficult  to  place.  Such  a system  requires  a 
sufficient  number  of  experienced  and  highly  competent  placement  officers  with  knowledge  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  problems  of  older  workers  as  well  as  sufficient  time  to  pursue  job 
development  efforts  on  their  behalf.  An  employment  service  assigned  a key  role  in  a 
well-conceived  manpower  program,  with  a competent  professional  staff  and  an  adequate 
budget,  must  have  at  its  command  the  great  variety  of  tools  and  competences  necessary  to  give 
special  services  to  all  the  hard-to-place. 


12 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  there  is  a quota  {25  percent)  for  the  construction  industry  in  Sweden.  These  quotas 
could  be  fixed  by  firms,  industries  or  occupations  and,  in  some  suggested  quota  systems,  could  be  based  on  the  proportion  of 
older  workers  in  the  labor  force. 

The  Japanese  system  of  recommending  34  government  and  78  private  enterprise  occupations  as  being  suitable  for 
older  workers  seems  to  suggest  some  attempt  to  reserve  these  jobs  for  older  workers.  However,  there  is  no  other  indication 
that  actual  quotas  are  employed. 
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In  order  to  understand  the  problems  involved,  a brief  description  of  the  Employment 
Service  in  the  United  States  would  be  in  order.  Unlike  the  European  Employment  Services 
which  are  national  in  nature,  ours  is  a Federal  system.  Although  treated  in  discussion  as  a 
single  system,  it  is  in  reality  composed  of  54  individual  and  relatively  autonomous 
systems— each  varying  somewhat  in  orientation  and  perspective. 

Since  1962,  when  Federal  manpower  programs  began,  the  United  States  Training  and 
Employment  Service  has  undergone  considerable  change  in  its  responsibilities  (President’s 
Commission  on  Income  Maintenance  Programs,  1969).  It  is  no  longer  considered  primarily  a 
labor  exchange.  Rather,  it  is  increasingly  oriented  toward  aiding  those  who  are  poorly  prepared 
for  work  by  helping  them  to  meet  hiring  standards. 

Faced  with  new  manpower  policies,  our  nation  has  assigned  many  new  programs  and 
activities  to  the  National  Employment  Service,  which  has  had  to  rely  upon  the  local  office  as 
the  manpower  service  center  for  implementing  national  programs.  Since  local  offices  are  under 
State  system  jurisdiction,  the  lack  of  Federal  control  and  the  frequent  difficulties  in  obtaining 
State  cooperation  have  resulted  in  differential  implementation  of  national  policy  in  the  various 
States. 


V.  ISSUES 


Certain  fundamental  issues  lie  at  the  heart  of  any  policies  and  programs  aimed  at 
oroviding  the  aging  with  adequate  and  meaningful  work  opportunities.  The  way  in  which  these 
issues  are  resolved  will  determine  not  only  the  nature  of  these  programs,  but  their  extent  and 
magnitude.  The  following  issues,  therefore,  deserve  special  attention. 

Issue  1 -***'*'“ 


Should  placement,  training,  and  job  assistance  programs— which  are 
currently  required  to  give  priority  to  youth  and  minority  groups-be 
modified  to  include  higher  proportions  of  older  workers?  Or,  should 
total  manpower  funds  for  programs  and  services  be  increased  in  order 
to  serve  more  older  workers? 

Our  society  has  been  confronted,  even  under  conditions  described  as  "full  employ- 
ment," with  serious  youth,  hard  core,  black,  and  other  minority  group  employment  problems. 
The  size  of  each  of  these  categories  is  substantial  and  currently  growing.  The  existence  of  these 
potentially  rival  claimants  for  jobs  and  access  to  job  opportunities  requires  some  continuing 
assessment  of  national  employment  priorities.  It  is  fact  that  the  aging , who  can  be  defined  as 
disadvantaged  in  the  labor  market, , have  been  assigned  a much  lower  ranking  than  other 
disadvantaged  groups  in  training  opportunities,  allocation  of  placement  resources,  and  in  the 
number  and  size  of  special  employment  programs. 

1.  Training  Programs 

Data  cited  previously  in  this  paper  (see  p.  16)  indicate  that  the  approximately  one  in 
10  proportion  of  older  workers  over  45  in  training  programs  is  substantially  below  their  four  in 
10  weight  in  the  labor  force.  At  various  times  those  who  make  training  decisions  have  been 
urged  by  governmental  policymakers  to  recruit  for  and  admit  within  their  programs  more 
blacks  and  minority  group  members,  more  youths,  more  dropouts,  and  more  hard-core 
unemployed.  In  many  cases  when  these  groups  have  not  proved  suitable  for  regular  training 
programs,  special  training  and  acclimatization  to  work  programs  have  been. designed  for  them. 
Very  few,  if  any,  special  training  programs  have  been  developed  for  the  over-45's.  The  data 
already  presented  in  preceding  sections  not  only  strongly  indicate  that  the  proportion  of  the 
aging  in  such  programs  is  relatively  low  but  also  that  their  numbers  could  be  substantially 
increased  without  any  impairment  to  the  success  of  the  programs. 

2.  Employment  Service 

Budgetary  criteria  for  measuring  efficiency  and  determining  staff  size  can  and  do 
influence  the  allocation  of  resources  which  can  be  directed  toward  placement  of  particular 
disadvantaged  groups.  The  United  States  system,  which  until  recently  based  both  the  future 
size  of  placement  offices  and  the  evaluation  of  placement  personnel  efficiency  exclusively 
upon  the  amount  of  time  per  placement,  is  highly  adverse  to  older  worker  placement  (Sobel 
and  Wilcock,  1966). 

These  criteria  have  emphasized  the  quantity  rather  than  the  quality  of  placements. 
They  have  encouraged  placement  officers  to  concentrate  on  the  younger,  easy-to-place  worker 


rather  than  on  the  older.  Older  workers  require  far  more  time  for  the  initial  interview, 
subsequent  advice  and  counseling,  and,  on  the  average,  at  least  twice  as  many  referrals  as  their 
younger  counterparts.  These  criteria  discourage  using  special  counselors  whose  efforts  do  not 
directly  earn  "points"  as  a result  of  successful  placement.  Yet  such  counselors  are  in  many 
cases  of  decisive  importance  in  devising  the  more  individualized  placement  strategies  for 
harder-to-place  older  workers. 

Much  material  can  be  found  concerning  special  programs  leading  to  the  assignment  of 
substantial  numbers  of  specialized  personnel  to  placement  of  minority  group  members,  youth, 
and  other  hard-core  unemployed.  But  generally,  in  both  regular  mainstream  and  in' special 
programs,  workers  defined  as  aging  seem  not  to  have  had  access  to  equal  amounts  of 
specialized  placement  resources. 

These  groups  other  than  the  aging  have  been  the  subject  for  specialized  employment 
programs,  such  as  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  or  the  Hard  Core  Unemployment  Program. 
To  the  extent  that  aging  workers  have  been  permitted  to  participate  in  such  programs,  they 
usually  have  been  included  only  because  they  have  been  minority  group  members  or  have  been 
defined  as  "hard  core"  cases.1 3 

In  short,  all  the  available  evidence  indicates  that  the  aging  have-at  least  within  recent 
history-received  a low  priority  in  those  programs  which  have  affected  access  to  employment 
opportunities.  Meeting  more  the  needs  of  older  workers  would  necessitate  either  some 
conscious  modification  of  the  current  proportion  of  total  manpower  resources  devoted  to  the 
aging  (even  if  the  existing  priority  rankings  are  not  altered)  or  a major  increase  in  the  total 
amount  of  available  manpower  funds. 

Issue  2 


Some  of  the  key  measures  suggested  for  the  development  of  a 
national  manpower  policy  as  listing  of  vacancies,  scrutiny  of 
dismissals,  anti-discrimination  legislation,  and  early  warning  systems, 
may  impose  limits  upon  employers'  action.  To  what  extent  is  our 
nation  willing  to  limit  freedom  of  employer  action  in  the  labor 
market  to  solve  or  ameliorate  age-employment  problems? 

Anti-age  discrimination  policies,  limitations  over  firing  and  in  some  cases  rehirinq 
advance  warning  systems,  and  other  similar  policies  have  often  been  opposed  in  the  United 
States  on  the  grounds  that  they  limit  the  freedom  of  choice  of  employers.  Yet  despite  these 
arguments,  such  policies  have  been  deemed  desirable  and  instituted  in  many  other  countries  with 
long  established  democratic  traditions.  Many  European  societies  have  consciously  traded  off 

market0111  °f  empl°Ver  Choice  t0  assure  a9‘n9  workers  greater  opportunities  in  the  labor 


1.  Dismissal  and  Displacement  Policy 


The  problems  emanating  from  displacement  are  treated  somewhat  differently  in 
Western  Europe  than  in  the  United  States.  In  this  country,  apart  from  anti-age  discrimination 
legislation  (which  is  rarely  enforced)  and  employer-trade  union  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments governing  order  of  dismissal  and  rehiring,  there  is  very  little  limitation  on  the  employers' 
labor  market  decisions.  Even  though  most  of  the  European  countries  recognize  voluntary 
collective  bargaining  procedures,  they  tend  mainly  to  rely  upon  legislation  assigning  a review 
role  in  dismissal  decisions  to  the  employment  services.  ~ ° ° 


lauu,  1QJlV",0rCem'nt  0,f  age  anti-discriminati°n  provisions  in  the  fair  employment  practices  sections  of  the  civil  rights 
filed  under  the  protons  of  Pri°ri'ieS  " en,0rCe™"'-  BV  *"•  -d  of  1969  only  one  age  case  had  been 
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The  French  system,  for  instance,  is  based  upon  nominal  state  control  of  employment 
and  dismissal  of  workers.  Every  employer  who  wishes  to  dismiss  an  employee  must  obtain 
permission  from  the  "service."  The  need  for  a mass  dismissal  must  be  proven  and  workers  must 
be  laid  off  according  to  certain  criteria  in  which  length  of  service  and  difficulty  in  obtaining 
new  employment  are  given  primary  consideration.  In  the  Netherlands  individual  and  mass 
dismissals  are  referred  to  tripartite  boards  which  can  define  discharges  as  being  unreasonable. 
The  major  criterion  governing  order  of  dismissal  is  whether  the  dismissed  worker  has  a 
reasonable  chance  of  reemployment.  Boards  have  frequently  reversed  dismissal  plans  on  such 
grounds.  Germany  has  similar  provisions  and  requires  similar  60-day  notice.  Senior  workers 
cannot  be  discharged  even  for  reduced  efficiency  if  other  jobs  are  not  available  to  which  they 
can  be  transferred.  Older  workers  (over  12  years  of  service)  must  be  given  at  least  six  months' 
early  warning  notice  prior  to  dismissal,  and  such  notices  can  be  stayed  if  they  are  deemed 
"socially  unjustified." 

In  those  countries-and  this  includes  virtually  all  of  the  Western  European  countries-in 
which  mass  dismissals  have  to  be  reported,  new  employment  by  the  same  firms,  is  also 
scrutinized.  This  scrutiny  is  found  necessary  to  prevent  mass  dismissal  from  being  used  to 
eliminate  older  workers  considered  less  productive.  Employment  services  can  order  the 
reemployment  of  dismissed  workers  before  new  employees  are  taken  on.  In  many  countries 
firms  shutting  down  and  moving  to  other  areas  must  offer  employment  to  their  displaced  work 
force. 

2.  Role  of  the  Employment  Service:  The  Job  Vacancy  Issue 

/ 

Western  European  countries  have  accorded  their  public  employment  services  a 
monopoly  position  through  enactments  which  ban  private  employment  agencies.  The  logic 
behind  such  laws  is  the  belief  that  unless  the  public  "Service"  has  a monopoly  position  it 
cannot  serve  as  an  instrument  of  national  manpower  policies,  since  the  employer  can  avoid 
following  these  policies  by  using  a private  employment  service  more  likely  to  defer  to  his 
needs.  In  the  Anglo-Saxon  countries  societal  preferences  for  maximizing  competition  are 
manifested  through  private  employment  agencies  which  still  occupy  an  important  role.1 4 In  all 
of  the  Western  European  countries  and  Canada  vacancies  have  to  be  reported  to  the  public 
service  for  statistical  purposes.  In  some,  such  as  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  and  Israel,  not  only  do 
job  vacancies  have  to  be  reported  but  the  jobs  must  be  listed  with  the  service.  In  such  cases  the 
employment  service  must  be  given  time  to  recommend  a suitable  candidate,  and  the  employer 
cannot  hire  on  hi?  own  until  the  service  authorizes  him  to  do  so.1 5 The  criteria  used  by  many 
of  the  employment  services  are  such  that  older  workers  are  given  highly  favorable 
consideration.1 6 On  the  other  hand,  it  is  argued  that  private  agencies  have  to  survive  by 
servicing  the  employer  according  to  his  norms-which  generally  means  less  favorable  treatment 
to  older  workers. 

In  short,  many  Western  societies  with  long-standing  democratic  traditions  feel  they 
have  to  impose  limitations  upon  freedom  of  choice  for  the  employer  in  the  labor  market  in 
order  to  attain  another  desired  societal  goal  of  greater  freedom  and  opportunity  for  the 
worker.  A fundamental  issue  which,  therefore,  must  be  resolved  before  specific  age- 
employment  policies  and  programs  are  implemented  is  the  extent  to  which  the  American 
society  is  willing  to  trade  off  one  kind  of  freedom  for  another,  in  order  to  generate  greater 
access  to  job  opportunities  for  the  aging. 


1 4The  private  services,  however,  are  being  subjected  to  increasing  regulation,  especially  in  Canada  and  Great  Britain. 

J ^Generally  this  procedure  is  true  only  for  lower  level  positions.  \ 

Many  employment  services  operate  on  a point  system  in  which  age,  ease  of  getting  new  employment,  and  social 
grounds  are  heavily  weighted. 
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Issue  3 


Even  if  the  policies  and  programs  deemed  favorable  to  older  workers 
employment  were  adopted,  would  they  prove  sufficient  to  solve  the 
employment  problems  of  the  aging?  If  not,  as  many  authorities 
argue,  can  the  problem  be  solved  by  having  our  government  assume 
the  role  of  "employer  of  last  resort"? 

Western  European  countries  (e.g.,  Germany,  Sweden,  the  Netherlands)  have  con- 
sistently maintained  unemployment  rates  which  are  regarded  as  remarkably  low-even  in  terms 
of  our  full  employment  experience  of  recent  years  when  we  reached  the  "inflationary 
over-employment"  level  of  3.4  percent  in  1968-69.  Yet  despite  the  very  low  unemployment 
rates,  the  aforementioned  countries  have  found  that  there  still  remain  sufficient  numbers  of 
hard-to-place  older  workers  to  warrant  programs  in  which  their  governments  have  assumed  the 
role  of  "employer  of  last  resort."  The  previously  cited  increase  of  30  per  thousand  in  the 
proportion  of  older  workers  over  55  who,  despite  our  own  prosperity  of  1965-69,  dropped  out 
of  the  labor  force  would  indicate  that  despite  full  employment  the  existing  manpower 
programs  would  not  be  sufficient  to  find  jobs  for  all  of  the  hard-to-place  older  workers, 
especially  the  minority  aged.  A key  issue,  therefore,  in  older  worker  employment  is  whether 
this  nation  is  willing  to  have  the  government  assume  "the  employer  of  last  resort"  role.  Recent 
programs  such  as  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Program  and  the  proposed  legislation  for  the 
Federal  government  to  provide  low-paying  jobs  indicate  that  our  highest  legislative  bodies  may 
be  moving  in  this  direction. 

As  noted  and  described  in  Section  IV,  perhaps  the  most  extensive  policies  for 
government  as  a last  resort  employer  are  to  be  found  in  Western  Europe,  notably  in  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  Sweden.  In  the  latter  country  hard-to-place  workers,  mainly 
aging  and  aged,  are  given  on-the-job  training  in  special  workshops  organized  either  by 
municipalities  or  privately  with  state  funds.  Allowances  are  paid  by  the  employment  services 
during  training.  Some  workers  who  already  possess  certain  skills  and  work  experience  and  who 
cannot  find  jobs  on  the  open  market  are  also  given  jobs  in  special  sheltered  workshops  at 
guaranteed  minimum  wages.  Sheltered  units  are  also  organized  by  cities  and  private 
foundations  if  the  need  for  them  is  certified  by  the  employment  service,  and  such  units  are 
granted  subsidies  of  up  to  50  percent  for  building  and  equipment  and  up  to  15  percent  for 
operating  expenses.  Both  Germany  and  Sweden  have  sheltered  workshop  divisions  in  their  em- 
ployment sen/ices. 

An  increasing  proportion  of  subsidized  semi-sheltered  workshop  activity  is  also  taking 
place  in  health  assistance  programs  with  aging  workers  employed  as  orderlies  and  attendants. 
Older  workers  in  Sweden  who  can  neither  be' retrained  nor  transferred  to  other  areas  can  be 
given  employment  in  special  public  works  programs,  relatively  simple  labor-intensive  public 
works  which  provide  lighter  and  easier  tasks  suitable  for  the  aging.  Local  authorities  who 
certify  the  need  for  such  programs  receive  a subsidy  of  as  much  as  50  percent  from  the 
national  government. 

Efforts  along  these  lines  also  exist  in  other  European  countries, although  the  programs 
may  not  be  as  formalized  or  financed  to  the  same  extent  as  they  are  in  Sweden.1 7 Examples 
include  the  West  Berlin  municipality's  provision  of  special  jobs  for  over  3,000  older  clerks,  and 
the  programs  for  archivists  and  records  work  in  the  Netherlands  and  Denmark. 

Recent  Congressional  bills  (in  which  initial  funding  varies  from  $375  million  to 
$1.5  billion)  have  proposed  the  same  kinds  of  work  possibilities  and  include  areas  of  health, 
public  safety,  education,  park  maintenance,  street  cleaning,  trash  removal,  city  beautification, 
and  conservation.  The  Federal  Government  would  pay  $4,000  a year,  or  80  percent  of  a 
$5,000  total  yearly  wage.  The  programs  are  aimed  at  the  so-tailed  "chronically  disad- 
vantaged." 

1 7 

It  is  estimated  that  such  programs  in  Sweden  account  for  0.4  to  0.5  percent  of  the  total  employment.  With 
unemployment  rates  of  1.2  to  1.5  percent,  approximately  25  to  33  percent  of  unemployment  is  offset  by  these  programs. 
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One  fundamental  question  remains.  Are  such  last  resort  programs  seen  as  temporary 
expedients  during  recessionary  periods  or  as  a permanent  feature  of  manpower  policy  designed 
to  provide  employment  for  those  who  either  still  would  be  unemployed  or  would  have 
withdrawn  from  the  labor  force  even  during  periods  characterized  as  “full  employment'? 
Before  effective  governmental  employment  policies  and  programs  can  be  devised  we  must 
resolve  the  issue  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  government's  last  resort  responsibility  in 
providing  employment  for  its  disadvantaged  citizens. 
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VI.  SUMMARY 


About  four  out  of  10  persons  in  the  labor  force  are  over  45.  The  employment 
problems  confronting  this  large  group  is  one  of  sharp  contrasts:  of  still  rising  absolute  levels  of 
income  anc  opportunity  in  the  society  accompanied  by  major  prospects  for  dislocation  and  by 
highly  complex  problems  of  adjustment  to  change.  The  very  forces  in  this  country  which  are 
generating  overall  improvement  in  well-being  and  opportunity  are  the  same  forces  which  are 
imposing  the  kinds  of  change  and  dislocation  to  which  many  older  members  of  the  labor  force 
are  finding  it  difficult  to  adjust.  The  consequences  are  such  that  many  members  of  this  age 
group  are  finding  it  difficult  to  maintain  either  their  former  employment  status  or  adequate 
levels  of  income  in  the  2 to  Th  decades  prior  to  the  conventional  age  of  retirement.  These 
same  forces  are  also  increasing  post- retirement  income  needs  and  thus  are  creating  pressures  for 
at  least  part-time  employment  to  maintain  adequate  living  standards  for  the  over-65's. 

Public  and  private  policies  and  programs  designed  to  overcome  the  disadvantages 
confronting  older  workers  in  adjusting  to  the  new  patterns  of  human  resource  utilization 
brought  about  by  rapid  economic  change  would  thus  appear  to  be  necessary.  Such  policies  and 
programs  would  be  pinpointed  to  overcome  the  specific  and  particular  labor  market 
disadvantages  which  confront  older  workers  whose  significantly  lesser  amounts  of  education 
and  training  30  or  more  years  ago  in  a very  different  world  of  work,  render  them  especially 
vulnerable  to  change. 

The  following  are  the  unique  problems  and  characteristics  of  the  aging  to  which 
specific  public  and  private  policy  measures  and  progress  are  to  be  addressed. 

(1)  Older  workers  suffer  certain  disadvantages  in  responding  to  the  recent 
patterns  of  human  resource  utilization.  These  changes  have  brought  about  a 
significantly  different  occupational  and  industrial  structure  from  that  which 
prevailed  when  the  present  day  over-45's  made  the  educational  and  training 
decisions  inherent  in  their  career  choices.  In  the  main,  these  changes  have  resulted 
in  an  occupational  framework  requiring  higher  levels  of  skill  and  frequently 
embodying  knowledge  and  methods  unknown  a few  decades  ago.  In  short,  much 
of  the  original  stock  of  human  capital  possessed  by  the  aging  has  been  rendered 
obsolescent. 


(2)  Those  whom  this  paper  has  classified  as  older  workers  have  significantly  lower 
amounts  of  education  and  training,  much  of  the  latter  in  fields  which  have  either 
declined  in  importance  or  have  ceased  to  be  major  employment  centers. 

(3)  The  ability  of  older  workers  to  respond  to  these  new  forces  through 
retraining  is  limited  both  by  their  own  awareness  of  smaller  amounts  of  education 
and  previous  training,  as  well  as  by  a set  of  adverse  societal  attitudes  regarding  the 
potential  trainability  and  employability  of  older  workers.  The  result  is  a much 
lower  rate  of  participation  in  retraining  programs  and  a reduced  ability  by  older 
workers  to  respond  to  changes  in  manpower  utilization  patterns. 

(4)  Offsetting  advantages  which  favorably  influence  older  workers'  utilization 
are:  experience  gained  over  time,  and  certain  institutional  practices  such  as 
seniority  which  tend  to  prevail  in  determining  movement  to  better  jobs  within  the 
firm  and  even,  in  some  cases,  access  to  opportunity  to  acquire  new  skills. 
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(5)  The  above  advantages  may  be  decisive  when  the  nature  of  change  does  not 
involve  mass  displacement  but  may  disappear  when  mass  displacement  has  taken 
place.  A majority  of  labor  market  authorities  contend  that  the  tendency  toward 
mass  displacement  of  entire  work  forces  has  been  strengthened  by  recent 
technological  and  market  forces.  With  displacement-given  the  growing  tendency 
by  employing  units  to  prefer  formal  training  and  education  over  experience- the 
practices  which  conferred  advantages  on  older  workers  within  firms  are  entirely 
offset  when  they  seek  new  employment 

The  net  '*  ect  of  the  above  cited  forces  upon  employment  and  earnings  of  the 
middle  aged  and  aging  are  as  follows. 

(1)  Older  workers  are  aware  of  the  difficult  nature  of  finding  equivalent  new 
employment-an  awareness  induced  by  the  likelihood  that  their  experience-laden 
human  capital  will  be  wiped  out.  Thus  they  resist  displacement  to  the  last  and  are 
more  likely  to  be  concentrated  in  declining,  low  income,  menial  occupations  in 
declining  industries  and  sectors  of  the  economy.  Older  workers  constitute  a much 
smaller  proportion  of  the  more  financially  remunerative,  new,  or  more  rapidly 
expanding  industries  and  occupations. 

(2)  With  displacement  from  a previous,  generally  long  tenure,  job,  older  workers, 
especially  in  clerical,  semi-skilled,  and  unskilled  occupations,  tend  to  drift 
downward  toward  occupations  and  industries  which  are  less  attractive  from  the 
standpoint  of  pay,  status,  and  employment  security. 

(3)  When  not  displaced,  older  management  and  professional  personnel  with 
continued  experience  tend  to  move  upward  within  these  fields  and  reach  their 
peak  earnings  almost  a decade  later  than  other  lesser  skilled  personnel  who  reach 
peak  earnings  and  skill  levels  prior  to  age  45. 

(4)  One  response  to  displacement  imposed  upon  those  older  workers  whose 
human  capital  has  been  reduced  the  most  is  premature  withdrawal  from  the  labor 
force.  Labor  force  participation  rates  begin  declining  slightly  at  45,  and  rapidly 
after  55,  a decade  before  conventional  retirement  age  has  been  reached.  These 
trends,  ofttimes  termed  "prematurennvoluntary  retirement/'  have  been  con- 
tinuous even  through  the  full  employment  last  half  of  the  1960's.  Labor  force 
participation  rates  are  lowest  and  declintog  most  constantly  for  those  iesser-skilled 
types  of  workers-nonwhites  for  example-who  are  likely  to  encounter  the 
greatest  employment  difficulties  after  displacement  and  hence  become 
"discouraged." 

(5)  When  unemployed,  older  workers  do  not  adjust  readily  to  the  realities  of 
their  changed  status  in  the  labor  market.  The  data  from  mass  studies  of  older 
worker  jobseekers  indicate  that  the  aging  unemployed  displayed  little  willingness 
to  change  either  types  of  work,  expected  pay,  or  the  kinds  of  employment 
sought.  They  were  much  less  interested  in  retraining.  In  the  main,  they  lacked 
knowledge  of  job  search  methods.  These  data  suggest  that  older  workers  might  be 
well-advised  to  reduce  their  expectations  about  jobs,  pay,  working  conditions,  and 
to  improve  their  jobseeking  methods  and  accept  retraining.  Indications  are  that 
counseling,  which  would  aid  the  unemployed  aging  to  make  these  adjustments, 
might  significantly  improve  their  reemployment  prospects. 
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INTRODUCTION 


This  study  was  initiated  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and  disseminating  in- 
formation related  to  some  of  the  basic  quantitative  aspects  of  fire  service  education. 
It  was  anticipated  that  such  information  would  be  utilized  by  educators  in  program 
development  and  implementation;  counsellors  providing  career  guidance  and  stu- 
dents conducting  research.  The  study  also  provides  the  fire  service  executive  with 
the  current  academic  posture  of  their  profession. 

Questionnaires  were  mailed  to  250  colleges  and  universities.  Non-responding 
institutions  were  mailed  a second  and  third  questionnaire  with  a letter  of  appeal 
to  participate  in  the  survey.  The  IFAI  Newsletter  and  the  I AFC  Newsletter  also  ap- 
|>ealed  for  cooperation.  It  was  finally  necessary  to  verify  a number  of  programs 
through  a previous  Institute  survey,  AAJC  publications  and  personal  knowledge  of 
IFAI  and  IAFC  members.  This  data  is  included  in  the  study. 

While  the  total  number  of  colleges  and  universities  offering  programs  has 
grown  significantly  in  the  past  decade,  according  to  our  records  nineteen  states 
have  not,  as  yet,  developed  or  implemented  systematic  and  deliberate  programs  of 
higher  education  leading  to  academic  degrees  in  Fire  Science. 
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THE  ROLE  OF  THE  IFAI  IN 
FIRE  SERVICE  EDUCATION 


HISTORIC  HIGHLIGHTS  OF  THE  INSTITUTE 


At  the  New  Orleans  conference  of  the  International 
Association  of  Fire  Chiefs  held  in  1957,  a motion  was 
passed  calling  for  the  founding  of  an  educational  institute 
wnich  would  be  concerned  with  professional  education 
for  members  of  the  Fire  Service.  Financing  of  this  edu- 
cational institute  was  to  be  provided  by  the  International 
Association  of  Fire  Chiefs. 

On  June  27,  1958,  the  Regents  of  the  State  of  New 
York  chartered  the  International  Fire  Administration  In- 
stitute for  the  following  purposes: 

1.  To  engage  in  research  and  otherwise  obtain  material 
for  the  preparation  of  courses  of  study  in  fire  adminis- 
tration and  subjects  related  thereto , and  to  prepare  such 
courses  of  study; 

2.  To  make  such  material  and  courses  of  study  in  fire 
administration  and  subjects  related  thereto  available  for 
use  by  educational  institutions  particularly  at  college 
level , in  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries , and  to 
work  with  and  assist  educational  institutions  in  the  de- 
velopment of  such  courses  of  study; 

3.  To  give  assistance  by  grants  of  funds  or  establishment 
of  scholarships , or  otherwise t to  students  in  the  field  of 
fire  administration;  and  to  receive  funds,  grants  and 
gifts  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  corporation. 

On  July  IS,  1958,  the  formal  organization  by-laws 
were  passed  and  the  Board  of  Trustees  formed.  The  by- 
laws of  the  International  Fire  Administration  Institute 
give  direction  in  the  following  areas:  objectives  of  the 
Institute,  formation  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  meetings, 
officers,  executive  committee,  other  committees,  execu- 
tion  of  instruments,  fiscal  year,  seal,  and  amendments. 

The  period  from  1958*1962  were  formative  ones  for  the 
Institute.  A brochure  was  prepared  in  order  to  acquaint 
the  fire  service  with  the  role  of  the  I.F.A.I.  Some  work 
was  done  with  Queens  College  in  New  York  City  and 
University  of  Southern  California  in  Los  Angeles,  in 
initiating  programs  in  Fire  Administration. 


The  purpose  of  these  Fire  Administration  Programs 
was  to  provide  education  for  members  of  the  fire  sen  ice 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Associate  in  Applied  Science 
with  a major  in  Fire  Administration,  and  to  provide 
college  level  education  for  members  of  the  fire  service 
who  were  not  degree  candidates. 

In  1962  it  was  decided  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Institute 
that  a short  conference  or  “institute”  in  fire  department 
administration  should  be  held  just  prior  to  the  annual 
convention  of  the  International  Association  of  Fire  Chiefs 
in  Toronto.  John  Granito  of  the  State  University  of  Nev. 
York  at  Albany  acted  as  Director  of  that  institute,  and  of 
the  institute  which  was  held  in  October  of  1963  just  prior 
to  the  Memphis  convention  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Fire  Chiefs.  In  December  of  1963  an  institute  for 
Spanish  speaking  Fire  Chiefs  was  held  in  Puerto  Rico. 
In  October  of  1964  and  1965  a three  day  institute  wa^ 
held  prior  to  the  Houston  and  Miami  conr  rences. 

In  January  of  1964  the  International  Fire  Administra- 
tion Institute  affiliated  with  the  State  University  of  New 
York  at  Albany.  This  affiliation  has  enabled  the  Institute 
to  broaden  considerably  the  scope  of  its  activities  and  to 
utilize  the  resources  of  a multi  purpose  university  whicli 
has  long  been  concerned  with  developing  public  service 
administrative  leaders. 

In  1965  Professor  Dftnald  K Favreau  was  appointed 
Executive  Director. 

Since  1965,  the  Institute  has  made  a significant  con- 
tribution to  the  national  fire  service  in  Education.  Re- 
search and  Service. 

The  objectives  set  forth  in  the  charter  are  being  real- 
ized. These  accomplishments  could  not  have  been  real- 
ized without  the  expert  services  of  so  many  interested 
and  competent  persons.  These  individuals  have  given 
freely  of  their  time  without  thought  of  compensation,  and 
frequently  at  substantial  personal  financial  sacrifice. 
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WINCSPREAD  CONFERENCE 

ON  FIRE  SERVICE  ADMINISTRATION,  EDUCATION  AND  RESEARCH 

1966 

PURPOSE 

This  Wingspread  Committee  offers  these  statements  of  national  signifi- 
cance  as  an  aid  to  clearer  understanding  of  the  fire  problem  and  of  the 
steps  to  be  taken  in  achieving  the  objectives  of  bringing  the  national  fire 
problem  into  sharp  focus.  The  committee  is  not  attempting  to  pass  on  any 
specific  pending  legislative  proposals,  programs  or  methods.  Its  purpose' is 
to  urge  careful  consideration  of  the  objectives  set  forth  in  the  statements 
and  of  the  best  means  of  accomplishing  those  objectives  through  administra- 
tion. education  and  research. 


STATEMENTS  OF  NATIONAL  SIGNIFICANCE 
TO  THE  FIRE  PROBLEM  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

1.  Unprecedented  demands  are  being  imposed  on  the  fire  sendee  by 
rapid  social  and  technological  change. 

2.  The  public  is  complacent  toward  the  risir0  trend  of  life  and  property 
loss  by  fire. 

3.  There  is  a serious  lack  of  communication  between  the  public  and 
the  fire  service. 

4.  Behavior  patterns  of  the  public  have  a direct  influence  on  the  fire 
problem. 

5.  The  insurance  interest,  has  exerted  a strong  influence  on  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  fire  service.  This  dominance  seems  to  be  waning.  The  fire 
service  must  provide  the  leadership  in  establishing  realistic  criteria 
for  determining  proper  levels  of  fire  protection. 

6.  Professional  status  begins  with  education. 

7.  The  scope,  degree  and  depth  of  the  educational  requirements  for  effi- 
cient functioning  of  the  fire  service  must  be  examined. 

8.  Increased  mobility  at  the  executive  level  of  the  fire  service  will  be 
important  to  the  achievement  of  professional  status. 

9.  The  career  development  of  the  fire  executive  must  be  systematic  and 
deliberate. 

10.  Governing  bodies  and  municipal  administrators  generally  do  not  re- 
cognize the  need  for  executive  development  of  the  fire  officer. 

LL.  Fire  service  labor  and  management,  municipal  officers  and  adminis- 
trators must  join  together  if  professionalism  is  to  become  a reality. 

12.  The  traditional  concept  that  fire  protection  is  strictly  a responsibility 
of  local  government  must  be  re-examined. 
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Racine,  Wisconsin 
February  11,  1966 


WILLIAMSBURG  70 

1970 

PURPOSE 

To  allow  the  national  organizations  serving  the  Fire  Service  of  the  United  States  to  get  to- 
gether in fornialK  to  exchiinw  ideas,  improve  mutual  understanding  and  to  coordinate  their  efforts 
so  far  as  may  he  practicable  for  maximum  effectiveness. 


OBJECTIVES 

1.  Establishment  of  goals  and  priorities  based  on  the  needs  of  the  lire  Service., 

2.  Development  of  a unified  policy  on  the  national  goals  of  the  Fire  Service. 

3.  Coordination  of  the  efforts  of  the  national  organizations  so  they  will  pull  together  to  ob- 
tain solutions  to  national  fire  problems. 

4.  Development  and  implementation  of  an  action  program  to  attain  the  agreed  goals. 


THE  JOINT  COUNCIL  OF  NATIONAL  FIRE  SERVICE  ORGANIZATIONS 
IDENTIFIES  THE  FOLLOWING  AS  THE  NATIONAL  GOALS 
OF  THE  FIRE  SERVICE 

1.  To  develop  nationally  recognized  standards  for  competency  and  achievement  of  skills  de- 

velopment, technical  proficiency  and  academic  knowledge  appropriate  to  every  level  of  the  Fire  Service 
career  ladder.  4 

2.  To  make  the  public  aware  of  the  significant  contributions  made  by  the  Fire  Service  of  this 
nation  in  protecting  life  and  property  from  fire,  and  the  contribution  made  to  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing to  which  all  citizens  are  entitled. 

3.  To  make  public  officials  at  every  level  of.  government  more  aware  of  their  responsibilities 
in  providing  increased  financial  and  moral  support  to  aid  the  Fire  Service  in  carrying  out  their 
mission. 

4.  To  reassess  public  fire  protection  in  light  of  contemporary  demands,  assuring  appropriate 
fire  protection  for  all  communities  at  a reasonable  cost. 

5.  To  establish  realistic  standards  of  educational  achievement,  and  provide  to  every  member 
of  the  Fire  Service  equal  educational  opportunities  commensurate  with  professional  requirements. 

6.  To  identify  and  establish  nationwide  information  systems  that  will  enable  improved  analysis 
of  the  fire  problem  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  life  and  safety  factors  for  the  public  and  the  fire 
fighter. 

7.  To  encourage  and  undertake  the  research  and  development  necessary  for  the  prompt  and 
successful  implementation  of  the  goals  stated  above. 


Williamsburg,  Virginia 
September  1,  1070 
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WINGSPREAD  CONFEREES 


< 


Seated  left  to  right— John  T.  O'Haean,  William  E.  Clark,  David  B.  Gratz.  Standing 
left  to  right — Lester  R.  Schick,  Henry  D.  Smith,  Keith  Royer,  Donald  F.  Favreau. 

Photo  Credit:  Johnson  Foundation 


WILLIAMBURG  70  CONFEREES 


Attending  the  Williamsburg  fire  service  conference  were  (front  row,  I,  to  r . > ; Chief 
Matthew  Jimenez,,  IAFC,  Albert  E Albertom,  IAFF;  Emmett  T.  Cox,  IFSTA;  Charles 
S.  Morgan,  NFPA,  Warren  Y.  Kimball,  NFPA,  Donald  F.  Favreau,  IFAI,  Harold  Rich- 
man,  ISFSI,  (center  row)  Robert  W.  Grant,  FMA,  Donald  M.  O'Brien,  IAFC,  Robert 
B Howard,  Jr.,  Metropolitan  Committee,  IAFC,  Chief  Lawrence  L Kenney,  Metropolitan 
Committee,  IAFC,  John  Hoglund,  ISFSI,  W Robert  Wetherington,  IAAI,  (rear  row) 
Samuel  T.  Sides,  FMA;  Everett  Hudiburg,  IFSTA,  W.  H.  McClennan,  IAFF;  Dr,  John  L, 
Bryan,  Moderator,  Anthony  R Granito,.  FPRI,  Chief  David  B.  Cratz,  IFAI;  Martin  E, 
Crimes.  FPRI,  and  Captain  Samuel  S.  Cobb,  IAAI.  Photo  Credit;  NFPA 
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COMPARISON  OF  PROGRAM  GROWTH 


FIRE  SERVICE  EDUCATION 


1971 


SURVEY  OF  FIRE  SERVICE  EDUCATION 


PROGRAM  LISTED  iY  STATE 
1971 


ALABAMA 


Alexander  City  State  Junior  College 

P.  0.  Box  699 

Alexander  City,  Alabama  35010 
Coordinator:  Arlon  Widder 
Program  Established:  1970 


Program  Title:  Fire  Science  Technology 

Programs 

0 Certificate 
12  Associate  Degree 


Jefferson  State  Junior  College 

2601  Carson  Road 
Birmingham,  Alabama  35215 
Coordinator:  Scott  A.  Marshall 
Program  Established:  1970 


Program  Title:  Fire  Science 

Programs 

□ Certificate 
[2  Associate  Degree 


Glendale  Community  College 

6000  West  Olive  Avenue 
Glendale,  Arizona  85301 
Coordinator:  Leslie  McCoy 
Program  Established:  1968 

Phoenix  College 

1202  West  Thomas  Road 
Phoenix,  Arizona  85013 
Coordinator:;  Alan  V.  Brunacini 
Program  Established:  i960 


ARIZONA 

Program  Title:  Fire  Science 

Programs 

□ Certificate 
59  Associate  Degree 


Program  Title:  Fire  Science 

Programs 

□ Certificate 
[2  Associate  Degree 


ALASKA 


Anchorage  Community  College 

2533  Providence  Avenue 
Anchorage,  Alaska  99504 
Coordinator:  Eugene  Short 
Program  Established:  1970 


Program  Title:  Fire  Science 

Programs 

□ Certificate 
58  Associate  Degree 
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CALIFORNIA 


Allot!  Honcock  College 

800  South  CoMege  Drive 
Santa  Maria,  California  93454 
Coordinator:  Brian  McBride 
Program  Established:  1963 


Progrom  Title:  Fire  Science 

Programs 

□ Certificate 
3 Associate  Degree 

i 


American  River  College 

4700  College  Oak  Drive 
Sacramento,  Calif.  95841 
Coordinator:  Louis  Quint 
Program  Established:  1964 


Progrom  Title:  Fire  Science 

Programs 

[3  Certificate 
[3  Associate  Degree 


Antelope  Valley  College 

3041  West  Avenue  K 
Lancaster,  Calif.  93534 
Coordinator:  R.  W.  Lundak 
Program  Established:  1965 


Program  Title:  Fire  Science 

Programs 

[g  Certificate 
| x]  Associate  Degree 


Bakersfield  College 

1801  Panorama  Drive 
Bakersfield,  Calif,  93305 
Coordinator:  H.  James  Opperman 
Richard  Harkins 
Program  Established:  1968 


Progrom  Title:  Fire  Science 

Programs 

13  Certificate 
[3  Associate  Degree 


Barstow  College 

2700  Barstow  Road 
Barstow,  Calif.  92311 
Coordinator:  Jack  Sherman 
Program  Established:  1966 


Program  Title:  Fire  Science 

Programs 

13  Certificate 
S Associate  Degree 


Butte  Junior  College 

P.  O.  Box  566 
Durham,  Calif.  95938 
Coordinator:  Earl  P.  McGhee 
Program  Established:  1967 


O 


Program  Title:  Fire  Science 

Programs 

H Certificate 
H Associate  Degree 
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Progrom  Title:  Fire  Science 


Cabrillo  College 

6500  Soquel  Drive 
Aptos,  Calif.  95003 
Coordinator.  Jack  Snyder 
Program  Established:  1967 

Progrom  Title:  Fire  Science 

Programs 

E3  Certificate 
g|  Associate  Degree 

Chabot  College 

25555  Hesperian  Boulevard 
Hayward,  Calif.  94545 
Coordinator:  Norman  V.  Olson 
Program  Established:  1963 

« 

Program  Title:  Fire  Science 

Programs 

B Certificate 
SI  Associate  Degree 

Choffey  College 

5885  Haven  Avenue 
Alta  Loma,  Calif.  91701 
Coordinator:  Richard  L.  Custer 
Ralph  A.  Porter 
Program  Established:  1965 

Program  Title:  Fire  Science 

Programs 

0 Certificate 
0 Associate  Degree 

Columbia  Junior  College 

P.  0.  Box  1849 
Columbia,  Calif..  95370 
Coordinator:  Robert  Deal 
Program  Established:  1967 

Program  Title:  Fire  Science 

Programs 

0 Certificate 
0 Associate  Degree 

Cuesto  College 

P.  0.  Box  J 

San  Luis  Obispo,  Calif.  93401 
Coordinator:  Jim  J.  Greathouse 
Program  Established:  1966 

Program  Title:  Fire  Science 

Programs 

0 Certificate 
0 Associate  Degree 

College  of  the  Desert 

43-500  Monterey  Avenue 
Palm  Desert,  Calif.  92260 
Coordinator:  Ted  Sypolt 
Program  Established:  1964 

Program  Title:  Fire  Science 

Programs 

□ Certificate 
S|  Associate  Degree 

Dioblo  Volley  College 

321  Golf  Club  Road 
Pleasant  Hill,  Calif.  94523 
Coordinator:  Ward  L.  Cockerton 

Program  Established:  1951 

O 

ERIC 

Progrom  Title:  Fire  Science 

1 

Programs 

SI  Certificate 
0 Associate  Degree 

11 

11 


Program  Title:  Fire  Science 


Eost  Los  Angeles  College 

5357  East  Brooklyn  Avenue 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90022 
Coordinator:  Aram  Tolegian 
Program  Established:  1949 


Programs 

□ Certificate 
3 Associate  Degree 


Fresno  City  College 

1101  East  University  Avenue 
Fresno,  Calif.  93704 
Coordinator:  Donald  E.  Woodruff 
Program  Established:  1962 

Allan  Honcock  College 

800  South  College  Drive 
Santa  Maria,  Calif.  93454 
Coordinator:  Brian  McBride 
Program  Established:  1966 


Program  Title:  Fire  Science 

Programs 

[3  Certificate 
2 Associate  Degree 


Program  Title:  Fire  Science 

Programs 

□ Certificate 
2 Associate  Degree 


Hartnell  College 

1 56  Homestead  Avenue 
Salinas,  Calif.  93901 
Coordinator:  Lyman  Fowler 
Norman  Berdan 
Program  Established:  1960 


Program  Title:  Fire  Science 

Programs 

□ Certificate 
2 Associate  Degree 


Imperial  Volley  College 

P.  O.  Box  1 58 
Imperial,  Calif.  92251 
Coordinator:  Bill  Rudolph 
Program  Established:  1966 


Program  Title:  Fire  Science 

Programs 

□ Certificate 
2 Associate  Degree 


Lossen  College 

1 100  Main  Street 
Susanville,  Calif.  96130 
Coordinator.  John  T.  Spencer 
Program  Established:  1968 

Long  Beach  City  College 

4901  East  Carson  Street 
Long  Beach,  Calif.  90808 
Coordinator:  Bill  Foster 
Program  Established:  1964 


Program  Title:  Fire  Science 

Programs 

□ Certificate 
2 Associate  Degree 


Program  Title:  Fire  Science 

Programs 

□ Certificate 
2 Associate  Degree 


Program  Title:  Fire  Science 


Los  Angeles  Harbor  College 

1111  Figueroa  Place 
Wilmington,  Calif.  90744 
Coordinator:  Ban  Waring 
Program  Established:  1955 

Los  Angeles  Valley  College 

5800  Fulton  Avenue 
Van  Nuys,  Calif.  91401 
Coordinator:  Theodore  H.  Gerber 
Program  Established:  1956 

College  of  Marin 

Kentfield,  Calif.  94904 
Coordinator:  Joseph  Berruezo 
Program  Established:  1963 

Merced  College 

3600  M Street 
Merced,  Calif,  95340 
Coordinator:,  Jack  E.  Williamson 
John  Mehrens 
Program  Established  1966 

Merritt  College 

5714  Grove  Street 
Oakland,  Calif.  94609 
Coordinator:  Gary  Howard 
Program  Established:  1959 


Programs 

□ Certificate 
0 Associate  Degree 


Program  Title:  Fire  Science 

Programs 

□ Certificate 
0 Associate  Degree 


Program  Title:  Fire  Science 

Programs 

H Certificate 
13  Associate  Degree 


Program  Title:  Fire  Science 

Programs 

□ Certificate 
[3  Associate  Dt  ]ree 


Program  Title:  Fire  Science 

Programs 

□ Certificate 
E Associate  Degree 


Modesto  Junior  College 

College  Ave.iue 
Modesto,  Calif..  95350 
Coordinator:  Louis  A.  Schwark 
Robert  N.  Huber 
Program  Established:  1966 

Monterey  Peninsula  College 

980  Fremont  Avenue 
Monterey,  Calif.  93940 
Coordinator;  David  Hopkins 
^ogram  Established:  1965 


Program  Title:  Fire  Science 

Programs 

□ Certificate 
B3  Associate  Degree 


Program  Title:  Fire  Science 

Programs 

E Certificate 
E Associate  Degree 


13 


Program  Title:  Fire  Science 


Mt.  St.  Antonio  College 

1100  North  Grand  Avenue 
Walnut,  Calif.  91789 
Coordinator;  Gilbert  B.  Stuckey 
Program  Established:  1953 

Mt.  San  Jacinto  College 

P,  0.  Box  248 

Gilman  Hot  Springs,  Calif.  92340 
Coordinator;  Dale  G.  Walton 
Program  Established:  1968 

Napa  Junior  College 

2277,  Napa-Vallejo  Highway 
Napa,  Calif.  94558 
Coordinator:  Arlin  Taylor 

Leland  E.  Mitchell 
Program  Established:  1967 


Programs 

Certificate 

0 Associate  Degree 


Program  Title:  Fire  Science 

Programs 

□ Certificate 
[2  Associate  Degree 


Program  Title:  Fire  Science 

Programs 

[2  Certificate 
[2  Associate  Degree 


Program  Title:  Fire  Science 

Programs 

0 Certificate 
H Associate  Degree 

William  Thurber,  Jr. 

Program  Established:  1965 


Palomar  College 

Highway  78 

San  Marcos,  Calif,  92069 
Coordinator:  James  Soules 


Pasadena  City  College 

1 570  East  Colorado  Boulevard 
Pasadena,  Calif.  91106 
Coordinator:  Victor  E.  Stephens 
Program  Established:  1964 


Program  Title:  Fire  Science 

Programs 

□ Certificate 
Kl  Associate  Degree 


College  of  the  Redwoods 

Eureka,  Calif.  95501 
Coordinator:  Van  H.  Tanner 
Program  Established:  1965 


Program  Title:  Fire  Science 

Programs 

□ Certificate 
0 Associate  Degree 


Rio  Hondo  Junior  College 

3600  Workman  Mill  Road 
Whittier,  Calif.  90601 
Coordinator:  Wilbur  W.  Lorbeer 
Program  Established:  1965 


Program  Title;  Fire  Science 

Programs 

[2  Certificate 
0 Associate  Degree 
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Progrom  Title:  Fire  Science 


Riverside  City  College 

3650  Fairfax  Avenue 
Riverside,  Calif.  92506 
Coordinator:  Cecil  D.  Green 
Program  Established:  1963 


Progroms 

0 Certificate 
53  Associate  Degree 


Son  Bernordino  Volley  College 

701  South  Mt.  Vernon  Avenue 
San  Bernardino,  Calif.  92403 
Coordinator:  John  Horgan 
Program  Established:  1963 


Progrom  Title:  Fire  Science 

Programs 

□ Certificate 
12  Associate  Degree 


Son  Diego  Community  Colleges 

Miramar  Campus 
10440  Black  Mountain  Road 
San  Diego,  Calif,  92128 
Coordinator:  Richard  Rossmaessler 
Program  Established:  1958 


Progrom  Title:  Fire  Science 

Programs 

□ Certificate 
0 Associate  Degree 


City  College  of  San  Froncisco 

50  Phelan  Avenue 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  94112 
Coordinator;  Harry  Buttimer 
Alex  Potter 

Program  Established:  1966 


Program  Title:  Fire  Science  Technology 

Programs 

0 Certificate 
El  Associate  Degree 


San  Joaquin  Delta  College 

3301  Kensington  Way 
Stockton,  Calif. 
Coordinator:  Mel  Stewart 
Program  Established:  1967 


Program  Title:  Fire  Science 

Programs 

□ Certificate 
0 Associate  Degree 


Son  Jose  City  College 

2100  Moorpark  Avenue 
San  Jose,  Calif.  95114 
Coordinator  Howard  Biebesheimer 
Program  Established:  1953 


Progrom  Title:  Fire  Science 
Progroms 

0 Certificate 
12  Associate  Degree 


Program  Title:  Fire  Science 


College  of  San  Mateo 

1700  West  Hillsdale  Boulevard 
San  Mateo,  Calif  94402 
Coordinator:  Sanford  Gum 
Program  Established:  1960 


Programs 

H Certificate  (Basic) 

S3  Certificate  (Advanced) 
BJ  Associate  Degree 


Santa  Ana  College 

1530  West  17th  Street 
Santa  Ana,  Calif.  92706 
Coordinator:  Richard  Williams 
Paul  Roman 
Program  Established:  1958 


Program  Title:  Fire  Science 

Programs 

□ Certificate 
(2  Associate  Degree 


Santa  Barbara  City  College 

721  Cliff  Drive 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif  93105 
Coordinator:  James  E.  Foxx 
Program  Established:  1965 


Program  Title:  Fire  Science 

Programs 

□ Certificate 
0 Associate  Degree 


Santa  Monica  City  College 

1815  Pearl  Street 
Santa  Monica,  Calif.  90406 
Coordinator:  Fred  J.  Brierley 
Program  Established:  1964 


Program  Title:  Fire  Science 

Programs 

C@  Certificate 
03  Associate  Degree 


Santa  Rosa  Junior  College 

1 501  Mendocino  Avenue 
Santa  Rosa,  Calif.  95401 
Coordinator;  John  l*,«aly 
Program  Established:  1958 


Program  Title:  Fire  Science 

Programs 

S9  Certificate 
Bj  Associate  Degree 


College  of  the  Sequoias 

Mooney  Boulevard 
Visalia,  Calif,  93277 
Coordinator:  Stephen  W.  Eggleston 
Program  Established:  1966 


Program  Titfe:  Fire  Technology 

Programs 

Q0  Certificate 
S3  Associate  Degree 
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Program  Title:  Fire  Science 


Shasta  College 

Old  Oregon  Trail 
Redding,  Calif.  96001 
Coordinator:  Lloyd  Livingston 
Ron  Keilbart 
Program  Established:  1966 


Programs 

□ Certificate 
12  Associate  Degree 


Solano  County  Junior  College 

100  Whitney  Avenue 
Vallejo,  Calif.  94590 
Coordinator:  Gerald  Simoni 
Program  Established:  1967 


Program  Title:  Fire  Science 

Programs 

□ Certificate 
(2  Associate  Degree 


Ventura  College 

4667  Telegraph  Road 
Ventura,  Calif.  93003 
Coordinator:  Harry  C.  Myers 
Program  Established:  1958 


Program  Title:  Fire  Science 

Programs 

53  Certificate 
0 Associate  Degree 


Victor  Valley  College 

18422  Bear  Valley  Road 
Victorville,  Calif..  92392 
Coordinator;  Gordon  W.  Blaisdel 
Program  Established:  1964 


Program  Title:  Fire  Science 

Programs 

□ Certificate 
El  Associate  Degree 


Yuba  College 

2088  North  Beale  Road 
Marysville,  Calif.  95901 
Coordinator:  Dan  Dillon 
Program  Established:  1966 


Program  Title:  Fire  Science 

Programs 

□ Certificate 
SI  Associate  Degree 


Aims  Community  College 

Box  69 

Greeley,  Colorado  80631 
Coordinator:  William  Adamson 
Program  Established:  1968 


COLORADO 

Program  Title:  Fire  Science 

Programs 

□ Certificate 
SI  Associate  Degree 
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Program  Title:  Fire  Science  Technology 


Mesa  College 

Grand  Junction,  Colorado  81501 
Coordinator:  A Goffredi 
Program  Established:  1970 


Programs 

□ Certificate 
12  Associate  Degree 


El  Poso  Community  College 

5 West  Las  Vegas  Avenue 
Colorado  Springs,  Colorado  80903 
Coordinator;  Keith  Godshall 
Program  Established:  1970 


Program  Title:  Fire  Science 

Programs 

[2  Certificate 
2 Associate  Degree 


Community  College  of  Denver 

West  Campus,  1209  Quail 
Denver,  Colorado  80215 
Coordinator:  Anthony  A.  Pisciotta 
Program  Established:  1968 


Program  Title:  Fire  Science  Technology 

Programs 

□ Certificate 
E Associate  Degree 


Hartford  State  Technicol  College 

401  Flatbush  Avenue 
Hartford,  Conn.  06106  ^ 

Coordinator:  Andrew  ).  Flanagbn 
Program  Established:  1964 


CONNECTICUT 

Program  Title:  Fire  Technology  and  Administration 

Programs 

□ Certificate 
0 Associate  Degree 


Norwalk  Stote  Technicol  College 

Richards  Avenue 
Norwalk,  Conn.  06850 
Coordinator:  Arthur  Meyers 
Program  Established:  1964 


Program  Title:  Fire  Technology  and  Administration 

Programs 

J Certificate 
2 Associate  Degree 


Thames  Volley  State  Technicol  College 

574  New  London  Turnpike 
Norwich,  Conn.  06060 
Coordinator:  Edward  Rabinowitz 
Program  Established:  1964 


Program  Title:  Fire  Science 

Programs 

□ Certificate 
E Associate  Degree  ^ 
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Woterbury  Stole  Technical  College 

1460  West  Main  Street 
Waterbury,  Conn.  06708 
Coordinator:  Kenneth  DeRega 
Program  Established:  1964 


Progrom  Title:  Fire  Science 

Programs 

□ Certificate 
53  Associate  Degree 


Delowore  Technicol  ond  Community  College 

330  E.  30th  Street 
Wilmington,  Delaware  19802 
Caardinatar:  Thomas  W.  Dawsan 
Program  Established:  1968 

DELAWARE 

Progrom  Title:  Fire  Technology 

Programs 

□ Certificate 
El  Associate  Degree 

FLORIDA 

Broword  Junior  College 

Program  Title:  Fire  Science 

3501  S/W  Davie  Road 

Programs 

Fart  Lauderdale,  Florida  33312 

E Certificate 

Coordinator:  Charles  S,  Redmond 

El  Associate  Degree 

Program  Established:  1969 

Mionji-Dode  Junior  College 

Program  Title:  Fire  Service  Administration 

11380  N.  W,  27th  Avenue 

and  Fire  Science  Technology 

Miami,  Florida  33167 

Programs 

Caardinatar:  James  J,  Guthrie 

H Certificate 

Program  Established:  1967 

83  Associate  Degree 

St.  Petersburg  Junior  College 

Progrom  Title:  Fire  Administration 

Clearwater  Campus 

Programs 

Clearwater,  Florida  33733 

E Certificate 

Coordinator:  William  L.  Miles 

E Associate  Degree 

Program  Established:  1968 

Brevord  Community  College 

Progrom  Title:  Fire  Technology 

Clear  Lake  Road 

Programs 

Cocoa,  Florida  32922 

El  Certificate 

Caardinatar:  Wilfred  W,  Wagner 

(2  Associate  Degree 

Program  Established:  1971 

erJc 
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HAWAII 


Honolulu  Community  College 

874  Dillingham  Blvd. 

Honolulu,  Hawaii  96817 
Coordinator:  Richard  K.  Miyashiro 
Program  Established:  1967 


Program  Title:  Fire  Science  Technology 

Programs 

B Certificate 
[2  Associate  Degree 


Moraine  Volley  Community  College 

1 0900  South  88th  Avenue 
Palos  Hills,  Illinois  60465 
Coordinator:  Nelson  W.  Diebel 
Program  Established:  1969 


ILLINOIS 

Program  Title:  Fire  Science 

Programs 

0 Certificate 
0 Associate  Degree 


Triton  College 

/ 

Program  Title:  Fire  Technology 

2000  Fifth  Avenue 

Programs 

River  Grove,  Illinois  60171 

0 Certificate 

Coordinator:  Leo  E.  Flynn 

Q3  Associate  Degree 

Program  Established:  1969 

% 

College  of  DuPoge 

Program  Title:  Fire  Science  and  Safety  Technology 

22nd  Street  and  Lambert  Road 

Programs 

Glen  Ellyn,  Illinois  601  37 

□ Certificate 

Coordinator:  Charles  L.  Roblee 
Program  Established:  1968 

® Associate  Degree 

Corl  Sondburg  College 

Program  Title:  Fire  and  Safety  Technology 

Lake  Storey  Road  — Box  1407 

Programs 

Galesburg,  Illinois  61401 

BJ  Certificate 

Coordinator:  William  D.  Masters 

0 Associate  Degree 

Program  Established:  1967 

Block  Howk  College 

Program  Title:  Fire  Science  Technology 

6600  34th  Avenue 

Programs 

Moline,  Illinois  61265 

12  Certificate 

Coordinator:  Harold  L,  Little 

□ Associate  Degree 

Program  Established:  1969 
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Progrom  Title:  Fire  Protection  Engineering 


Illinois  Institute  of  Technology 

Technology  Center 
Chicago,  Illinois  60616 
Coordinator:  Rolf  H.  Jensen 
Program  Established:  1903 


Progroms 

□ Certificate 

□ Associate  Degree 

(2  Baccalaureate  Degree 


Harper  College 

Palatine,  Illinois  60067 
Coordinator  Richard  Mathew 
Program  Established:  1970 

Proirie  Stote  College 

197th  and  Halsted  Sts. 

Chicago  Heights,  Illinois  60411 
Coordinator:  Fred  M.  Creveling 
Program  Established:  1968 


Progrom  Title:  Fire  Science 

Progroms 

□ Certificate 
CB  Associate  Degree 


Progrom  Title:  Fire  Science  Technology 

Progroms 

0 Certificate 
[2  Associate  Degree 


INDIANA 


Indiono  Northern  University 

P.  C.  Box  1000,  University  Park 
Gas  City,  Indiana  46933 
Coordinator:  G,  A.  DaCosta 
Program  Established;  1964 


Progrom  Title:  Fire  Science  Technology 

Progroms 

□ Certificate 
2 Associate  Degree 
2 Baccalaureate  Degree 


MAINE 


Southern  Moine  Vocotionol  Technicol  Institute 

Fort  Road 

South  Portland,  Maine  04106 
Coordinator:  Charles  T.  Morrin 
Program  Established:  1970 


Progrom  Title:  Fire  Science  Technology 

Progroms 

J3  Certificate 
0 Associate  Degree 


MARYLAND 


Cotonsville  Community  College 

800  S.  Rolling  Road 
Catonsville,  Maryland  21228 
Coordinator:  M.  David  Frank 
Program  Established:  1968 


Progrom  Title:  Fire  Service  Technology 

Programs 

□ Certificate 
® Associate  Degree 
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Program  Title:  Fire  Science 


Montgomery  College 

Rockville  Campus,  51  Mannakee  Street 
Rockville,  Maryland  20850 
Coordinator:  Frank  Brannigan 
Program  Established:  1967 


Programs 

□ Certificate 
[g  Associate  Degree 


Prince  George's  Community  College 

301  Largo  Road 
Largo,  Maryland  20870 
Coordinator:  Daniel  C.  Wise 
Program  Established:  1969 


Program  Title:  Fire  Science  Technology 

Programs 

□ Certificate 
S3  Associate  Degree 


University  of  Maryland 

College  of  Engineering 
Fire  Protection  Curriculum 
College  Park,  Maryland  20740 
Coordinator:  John  L.  Bryan 
Program  Established:  1957 


Program  Title:  Fire  Protection  Curriculum 

Programs 

□ Certificate 

□ Associate  Degree 

[g  Baccalaureate  Degree 


Berkshire  Community  College 

Second  Street 
Pittsfield,  Mass.  01202 
Coordinator:  Arthur  B.  Phinney 
Program  Established:  1968 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Program  Title:  Fire  Science 

Programs 

□ Certificate 
0 Associate  Degree 


Bristol  Community  College 

64  Durfee  Street 

Fall  River,  Mass.  02720 

Col  '■  or:  James  W.  Pelletier 

Program  Established:  1968 


Program  Title:  Fire  Science 

Programs 

□ Certificate 
(Xl  Associate  Degree 


Cape  Cod  Community  College 

West  Barnstable,  Mass.  02668 
Coordinator:  Peter  C.  F.  Birkel 
Program  Established:  1970 


Program  Title:  Fire  Science 

Programs 

□ Certificate 
0 Associate  Degree 
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Program  Title:  Fire  Science 


Greenfield  Community  College 

125  Federal  Street 
Greenfield,  Mass.  01301 
Coordinator:  Ethel  M.  Case 
Program  Established:  1968 


Progroms 

□ Certificate 
2 Associate  Degree 


Massachusetts  Boy  Community  College 

57  Stanley  Avenue 
Watertown,  Mass..  02172 
Coordinator:  Frederick  Nasson 
Program  Established:  1968 


Progrom  Title:  Fire  Science 

Program 

□ Certificate 
[g  Associate  Degree 


Mossasoit  Community  College 

Howard  Street 

West  Bridgewater,  Mass.  02379 
Coordinator:  Frederick  W.  Barry 
Program  Established:  1968 


Progrom  Title:  Fire  Science 

Programs 

□ Certificate 
2 Associate  Degree 


Mt.  Wochusett  Community  College 

Elm  Street 

Gardner,  Mass.  01440 
Coordinator;  Edward  Stevens 
Program  Established:  1968 

North  Shore  Community  College 

3 Essex  Street 
Beverly,  Mass.  01915 
Coordinator:  Francis  M,  Ryan 
Program  Established:  1968 


Quinsigamond  Community  College 

670  W.  Boylston  St. 

Worcester,  Mass.  01 606 
Coordinator:  Gordon  MacPhee 
Program  Established.  1968 

Springfield  Technicol  Community  College 

Armory  Square 
Springfield,  Mass.  01105 
Coordinator:  Robert  J.  Parenteau,  Jr. 
Program  Established:  1968 


Progrom  Title:  Fire  Science 

Progroms 

□ Certificate 
2 Associate  Degree 


Progrom  Title:  Fire  Science 

Programs 

□ Certificate 
12  Associate  Degree 


Program  Title:  Fire  Science 

Progroms 

□ Certificate 
!3  Associate  Degree 


Progrom  Title:  Fire  Science 

Progroms 

□ Certificate 
El  Associate  Degree 
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MICHIGAN 


Muskegon  Community  College 

Quarterline  Road 
Muskegon,  Michigan  49443 
Coordinator:  W.  H.  Falconer 
Program  Established:  1969 


Progrom  Title:  Fire  Protection  Technology 

Programs 

C]  Certificate 
0 Associate  Degree 


Genesee  Community  College 

Flint,  Michigan  48503 
Coordinator:  Paul  J.  Carlson 
Program  Established:  1969 


Program  Titie:  Fire  Administration 

Programs 

□ Certificate 
El  Associate  Degree 


St.  Cloir  County  Community  College 

323  Erie  Street 

Port  Huron,  Michigan  480£C^ 
Coordinator:  Clarence  F.  Knight 
Program  Established:  1969 


Progrom  Title:  Fire  Science  Technology 

Progroms 

0 Certificate 
0 Associate  Degree 


Woshtenow  Community  College 

Box  345 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan  48107 
Coordinator;  Paul  W,  Davis 
Program  Established:  1968 

Lonsing  Community  College 

419  N.  Capitol  Avenue 
Lansing,  Michigan  48914 
Coordinator:.  Edwin  C.  Bergmann 
Program  Established:  1965 


Program  Title:  Fire  Science  Technology 

Programs 

□ Certificate 
0 Associate  Degree 


Program  Title:  Fire  Science  Technology 

Programs 

0 Certificate 
El  Associate  Degree 


Metropolitan  State  Junior  College 

50  Willow  Street 
Minneapolis,  Minn  55403 
Coordinator:  Arlan  A.  Burmeister 
Program  Established:  1968 


MINNESOTA 


Program  Title:  Fire  Protection 

Programs 

□ Certificate 
0 Associate  Degree 


24 


MISSISSIPPI 


Hinds  Junior  College 

Jackson  Branch 
3925  Sunset  Drive 
Jackson,  Mississippi  39213 
Coordinator:  H.  T.  Busby 
Program  Established:  1970 


Progrom  Title:  Fire  Science  Technology 

Programs 

□ Certificate 
H Associate  Degree 


MISSOURI 


Metropoliton  Junior  College  District 

560  Westport  Road 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  641  1 1 
Coordinator:  Kenneth  H.  Wright,  Jr. 
Program  Established:  1969 


Progrom  Title:  Fire  Science  Technology 

Programs 

HI  Certificate 
H Associate  Degree 


Forest  Pork  Community  College 

5600  Oakland  Avenue 
St.  Louis,  Missouri  63110 
Coordinator:  Victor  E.  Reef 
Program  Established:  1964 


Progrom  Title:  Fire  Protection  Technology 

Programs 

El  Certificate 
@3  Associate  Degree 


NEVADA 


University  of  Nevado 

Las  Vegas,  Nevada 
Coordinator:  Kenneth  O..  Johnson 
Program  Established:  1967 


Progrom  Title:  Fire  Science  Technology 

Programs 

□ Certificate 
[x]  Associate  Degree 


Western  Nevodo  Community  College 

Community  College  Division 
100  N.  Arlington  Avenue 
Reno,  Nevada  89501 
Coordinator: 

Program  Established:  1970 


O 


Program  Title:  Fire  Science  Technology 

Programs 

□ Certificate 
H Associate  Degree 
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HEW  JERSEY 


Jersey  City  Stote  College 

Center  for  Occupational  Education 
2039  Kennedy  Boulevard 
Jersey  City,  New  Jersey  07305 
Coordinator:  Robert  G.  Kahrmann,  Jr. 
Program  Established:  1967 


Program  Title:  Fire  Science  Technology 

Programs 

□ Certificate 

□ Associate  Degree 

□ Baccalaureate  Degree  i 


Clinton  Community  College 

P.  0.  Box  399 

Plattsburgh,  New  York  12901 
Coordinator:  Michael  D,  Schwartz 
Program  Established:  1971 


NEW  YORK 

Program  Title:  Fire  Science 

Programs 

0 Certificote 
□ Associate  Degree 


Schenectady  County  Community  College 

Washington  Avenue 
Schenectady,  New  York  1 2305 
Coordinator:  Melvin  E.  Bartlett 
Program  Established:  1970 


Program  Title:  Fire  Science 

Programs 

[3  Certificote 
□ Associate  Degree 


Orange  County  Community  College 

1 1 5 South  Street 
Middletown,  N.  Y.  10940 
Coordinator:  Lewis  C,  Popham  111 
Program  Established:  1968 


Program  Title:  Fire  Science 

Programs 

0 Certificate 
□ Associate  Degree 


Mohowk  Valley  Community  College 

1 101  Sherman  Drive 
Utica,  New  York  13501 
Coordinotor:  Glenn  W,  Salsburg 
Program  Established:.  1970 


Program  Title:  Fire  Science 
Programs 

12  Certificote 
□ Associote  Degree 


Monroe  Community  College 

P.  0.  Box  9720 
Rochester,  New  York  14623 
Coordinator:  John  T.  Maher,  Jr. 
Program  Established:  1968 


Program  Title:  Fire  Science 

Programs 

E Certificate 
□ Associate  Degree 
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John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice 

City  University  of  New  York 
315  Park  Avenue  So. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  10010 
Coordinator:  Alexander  Joseph 
Program  Established:  1967 


Program  Title:  Fire  Science  and  Administration 

Programs 

□ Certificate 

□ Associate  Degree 

0 Baccalaureate  Degree 

□ Master's  Degree 


Suffolk  County  Community  College 

Selden,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  1 1784 
Coordinator:  Robert  W.  Young 
Program  Established:  1966 


Program  Title:  Fire  Science 

Programs 

0 Certificate 
0 Associate  Degree 


Auburn  Community  College 

Franklin  Street 
Auburn,  New  York  13021 
Coordinator:  Harold  L.  Leonard 
Program  Established:  1965 


Program  Title:  Fire  Science 

Programs 

[§  Certificate 
H Associate  Degree 


New  York  City  Community  College 
of  the  City  University  of  New  York 

300  Jay  Street 
Brooklyn,  New  York  11201 
Coordinator:  Sylvan  P.  Stern 
Program  Established:  1965 


Program  Title:  Fire  Science 

Programs 

□ Certificate 
0 Associate  Degree 


Westchester  Community  College 

75  Grasslands  Road 
Valhalla,  New  York  10525 
Coordinator:  Charles  S.  Crowley 
Program  Established:  1966 


Program  Title:  Fire  Science 

Programs 

□ Certificate 
00  Associate  Degree 


Onondago  Community  College 

700  East  Water  Street 
Syracuse,  New  York  13210 
Coordinator:  Michael  A.  Falcone 
Program  Established:  1969 


Program  Title:  Fire  Science 

Programs 

□ Certificate 
0 Associate  Degree 


Erie  Community  College 

Main  Street  and  Youngs  Road 
Buffalo,  New  York  14221 


Coordinator;  John  J.  Kubisty 


Program  Established:  1969 


Program  Title:  Fire  Science 

Programs 

□ Certificate 
0 Associate  Degree 
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NORTH  CAROLINA 


Guilford  Technicol  Institute 

P.  0.  Box  309 

Jamestown,  North  Carolina  27282 
Coordinator:  W.  Roger  Sharrock 
Program  Established:  1968 

Richmond  Technical  Institute 

P.  0.  Box  1 1 89 

Hamlet,  North  Carolina  28345 
Coordinator:  Patrick  H,  Byrd 
Program  Established:  1967 


Program  Title:  Fire  Science  Technology 

Prog  ro  ms 

□ Certificate 
13  Associate  Degree 


Progrom  Title:  Fire  Science  Technology 

Programs 

□ Certificate 
B Associate  Degree 


Cuyohogo  Community  College 

2900  Community  College  Avenue 
Cleveland,  Ohio  441 1 5 
Coordinator:  Fred  C Sutton 
Program  Established:  1965 


OHIO 

Program  Title:  Fire  Technology 

Progroms 

□ Certificate 
B Associate  Degree 


Sincloir  Community  College 

140  South  Perry  Street 
Dayton,  Ohio  45402 
Coordinator:  Arthur  Bergantz 
Program  Established:  1968 


Program  Title:  Fire  Science  Technology 

Programs 

g|  Certificate 
(3  Associate  Degree 


University  of  Cincinnoti 
Ohio  College  of  Applied  Sciences 

100  E,  Central  Parkway 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  45210 
Coordinator:  Vernon  A.  Armstrong 
Program  Established:  1970 


Program  Title:  Fire  Science  Technology 

Programs 

□ Certificate 
0 Associate  Degree 


0 


Oklohoma  State  University 

School  of  Technology,  Fire  Protection  Dept. 

Stillwater,  Oklahoma  74074 
Coordinator:  David  Ballenger 
Program  Established;  1938 


ERIC 


OKLAHOMA 

Program  .Title:  Fire  Protection  Technology 

Programs 

□ Certificate 
0 Associate  Degree 
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OREGON 


Chemeketo  Community  College 

43Pn  ” er  Drive,  N.  E. 

Salt  , non  97303 
Coordinator:  Willard  B.  Emerson 
Program  Established:  1964 


Progrom  Title:  Fire  Protection  Technology 

Programs 

□ Certificate 
SI  Associate  Degree 


Portlond  Community  College 

12000  S.  W.  49th  Avenue 
Portland,  Oregon  97219 
Coordinator:  B.  F.  Emery 
Program  Established: 


Program  Title:  Fire  Protection 

Progroms 

□ Certificate 
63  Associate  Degree 


Lone  Community  College 

4000  East  30th  Avenue 
Eugene,  Oregon  97405 
Coordinator;  William  J.  Beals 
Program  Established:  1965 


Progrom  Title:  Fire  Prevention  Technology 

Progroms 

□ Certificate 
SI  Associate  Degree 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Northompton  County  Area  Community  College 

3835  Green  Pond  Road  r 

Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania  18017 


Coordinator:;  James  R.  Thompson 
Program  Established:  1970 


\ 


Program  Title:  Fire  Technology 

Progroms 

S Certificate 
H Associate  Degree 


Community  College  of  Allegheny  County 

Boyce  Campus 

Monroeville,  Pennsylvania  15146 
Coordinator:  John  Batiste 
Program  Established:  1968 


Rhode  Islond  Junior  College 

199  Promenade  Street 
Providence,  Rhode  Island  02908 
Coordinator.  John  G.  Marmaras 
Program  Established: 

O 


Progrom  Title:  Fire  Science  and  Administration 

Programs 

□ Certificate 
0 Associate  Degree 


RHODE  ISLAND 

Progrom  Title:  Fire  Science 

Progroms 

53  Certificate 
□ Associate  Degree 
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Progrom  Title:  Fire  Science  Administration 


Roger  Willioms  College 

266  Pine  Street 

Providence,  Rhode  Island  02903 
Coordinator:  Timothy  P.  Cartwright 
Program  Established:  1971 


Progroms 

□ Certificate 
(2  Associate  Degree 


TEXAS 

San  Antonio  College  Progrom  Title:  Fire  Science  Technology 

1 300  San  Pedro 

Programs 

San  Antonio,  Texas  78212  D Certificate 

Coordinator,  George  Kitchen  gj  Associate  Degree 

Program  Established: 


El  Centro  College 

Main  and  Lamar  Streets 
Dallas,  Texas  75202 
Coordinator:  Alvin  T.  Bean 
Program  Established:  1966 


Program  Title:  Fire  Prevention  Technology 

Progroms 

□ Certificate 
BO  Associate  Degree 


Tarront  County  Junior  College 

5301  Campus  Drive 
Fort  Worth,  Texas  76119 
Coordinator:  J,  B.  Nichols 
Program  Established:  1967 

* 

San  Jccinto  College 

8060  Spencer  Highway 
Pasadena,  Texas  77505 
Coordinator:  James  A.  Bland,  Jr. 
Program  Established:  1966 


Program  Titl*:  Fire  Protection  Technology 

Progroms 

2 Certificate 
2 Associate  Degree 


Program  Title:  Fire  and  Safety  Technology 

Programs 

□ Certificate 
2 Associate  Degree 


Northern  Virginio  Community  College 

8333  Little  River  Turnpike 
Annandale,  Virginia  22003 
Coordinator:  Robert  L.  Smith 
Program  Established:  1969 


VIRGINIA 


Program  Title:  Fire  Science 

Programs 

2 Certificate 
2 Associate  Degree 
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CO  QTp 


Program  Title:  Fire  Science 


Blue  Ridge  Community  College 

P.  0.  Box  80 

Weyers  Cave,  Virginia  24486 
Coordinator:  Roland  W.  Macher 
Program  Established 


Programs 

(22  Certificate 
□ Associate  Degree 


WASHINGTON 


L.  H.  Botes  Vocotional-Tcchnical  Institute 

I 101  South  Yakima 
Tacoma,  Washington  98405 
Coordinator:  Karl  Kluge 
Program  Established:  1966 


Spokone  Community  College 

E.  3403  Mission 
Spokane,  Washington  99202 
Coordinator:  H.  C,  Hunter 
Program  Established:  1964 


Program  Title:  Fire  Service  Training 

Programs 

S3  Certificate 
12  Associate  Degree 


Program  Title:  In-Service  Fire  Science 

Programs 

□ Certificate 
2 Associate  Degree 


Big  Bend  Community  College 

Hy  17  and  Nelson  Road 
Moses.  Lake,  Washington  98837 
Coordinator:  Fred  Huston 
Program  Estoblished:  1966 


Program  Title:  Fire  Science 

Programs 

□ Certificate 
13  Associate  Degree 


Fort  Steilocoom  Community  College 

6010  Mount  Tocoma  Drive,  S.  W. 
Tacoma,  Washington  98499 
Coordinator-  Homer  J.  Halverson 
Program  Established:  1970 


Program  Title:  Fire  Command  ond  Administration 

Programs 

2 Certificate 
2 Associate  Degree 


Rocine  Technical  Institute 

620  Lake  Avenue 
Racine,  Wisconsin  53403 
Coordinator-  Winfred  G Pynes 
Program  Established'  1965 

O 


WISCONSIN 


Program  Title:  Fire  and  Safety  Engineering 
Technology 

Programs 

□ Certificate 
2 Associate  Degree 
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Program  Title:  Fire  Technology 


Milwaukee  Area  Technical  College 

1015  North  Sixth  Street 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  53203 
Coordinator.  George  McDonald 
Program  Established:  1964 


Programs 

□ 
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Certificate 
Associate  Degree 


A SUGGESTED  CURRICULUM  PATTERN 
Fire  Science  Associote  Degree  Progrom 


Professtonol 

Courses  Semester  Hours 

Fire  Protection  I introduction  I 3 

Fire  Suppression  f introduction)  3 

Fire  Prevention  I introduction ) 3 

Fire  Protection  Systems  3 

Fire  Fighting  Tactics  and  Strategy  3 

Building  Construction  3 

Hazardous  Materials  3 

Fire  Hydraulics  and  Equipment  3 

Fleet  ives  6 

TOTAL  30 


Generol 

Courses  Semester  Hours 

Communication  Skills 

(written-oral)  6 

Mathematics  I algebra)  6 

Science  < p}i\sics-clieniistr\ ) 6 

Psycholog)  I general ) 3 

Sociology  ,3 

American  Government  (local. 

state,  national)  3 

Elective  3 

30 


A SUGGESTED  CURRICULUM  PATTERN 
Fire  Science  Certificote  Progrom  (30  credits) 


Courses 


Semester-Hour  Credits 


Introduction  to  Fire  Protection  3 

Introduction  to  Fire  Suppression  3 

Fundamentals  oi  Fire  Prevention  3 

Fire  Fighting  Tactics  and  Strategy  3 

Building  Consi ruction  3 

Hazardous  Materials  3 

Fire  Hydraulics  and  Equipment  3 


21 


Communication  Skills  (written-oral)  3 

Ps)cho!ogy  (general)  3 

Mathematics  3 

9 

TOTAL  30 


Ijvrraii.  D.  1.,  t.imkdiiir*  fur  Fire  >mice  Education  Program*  in  (loin  11  limit)  and  Junior 
College*.  UJC,  Washington.  !).(!„  I960.  Krprintni  with  permi**inii. 
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The  Fire  Science  Advisory  Committee 


Considerable' care'  should  hr  exercised  in  selling  up  l In* 
fire  '•(■inn  r‘  advisory  committee  as  the’  success  of  any  fin*’ 
sririH r program  will  depend  largely  on  the  contributions 
of  this  hod).  The  role  of  ihr  advisory  committee  is  to 
provide  d\ nmnir  guidelines  for  developing  and  main- 
taining the  tire  science  program.  Meinhers  of  tin*  com- 
mitlce  should  he  carefull)  selected  from  the  community 
and  should  he  individuals  who  are  qualified  to  provide 
a wide  spectrum  of  related  occupational  information  to 
the  college  administrator  and  faculty  in  program  plan- 
ning. Sonic  specific  committee  functions  are: 

1.  Senes  as  a communication  link  between  the  college 
and  local  and  national  fire-oriented  organizations,  e.g.. 
International  Association  of  Fire  Chiefs.  International 
Fire  Administration  institute.  International  Association  of 
Fire  Fighters,  National  Fire  Protection  Association.  Fire 
Mquipment  Manufacturers  Association.  International  City 
Managers  Association  and  National  League  of  Cilies.  to 
name  several. 

2.  Conduct"  a systematic  survey  of  the  community  to 
ascertain  both  immediate  and  long-range  fire  science  edu- 
cational needs.  The  scope  of  the  survey  should  cover  an 
area  within  realistic  commuting  distance. 

T Assists  in  nvruitiug  personnel  from  business  and 
industry : selects  competent  lecturers  and  instructors  who 
an*  academically  acceptable  to  till*  college  and  are  knovvl- 
cdgeable  in  firematics. 

1.  Identifies  and  recommends  a systematic  hod)  of 
technical  knowledge  to  he  utilized  in  tlu*  instructional  pur- 
suit of  tlu*  educational  objeetiye.  Fvaiuatrs  instruction 
against  performance  standards  in  relationship  to  program 
objeetiyes.  The  realistic  ey ablation  of  the  program's  suc- 
cess L the  extent  to  which  its  graduates  achieve  self- 
real  i/at  ion. 

5,  Keeps  college  administration  informed  of  changes 
in  the  labor  market.  Accumulates  statistical  evidence  re- 
lated to  knowledge  requirements  and  occupational  skills 
which  are  presently  and  likely  to  he  essential  to  those 
graduates  responsible  for  safeguarding  the  health,  safety, 
and  welfare  of  tin*  community, 

6.  Wist?  in  recruiting  of  potential  students,  counseling, 
the  job  placemen  of  program  graduates,  follow-up  studies 


of  graduates,  dcyelops  rapport  and  maintains  liaison  with 
high  school  administrator  and  olhckJ  bodies  and  units 
vested  w ith  responsibility  for  setting  employ  incut  quali- 
fications, establishing  certification  and  personnel  recruit* 
i m* 1 1 1 and  selection. 

7.  Recommends  and  suggests  methods  towaid  improv- 
ing tlu*  public  image  of  the  program  and  it**  gi initiates. 
Participates  in  '‘Career  Day.’’  “Open -House.**  and  ‘Fire 
Prevention  Week*'  activities  in  the  "clmnl.  eo  liege.  and 
comi-iunity.  Arranges  for  publicity  of  fire  science  oi 
related  activities  through  the  several  news  media. 

{».  The  committee  can  provide  invaluable  expertise 
to  the  college  administrator  in  establishing  standard*  for 
equipment,  facilities,  and  instructional  material  for  the 
fire  science  program. 

*),  The  committee  may  raise  scholarships  to  provide 
incentives  and  motivate  both  the  career  and  volunteer  fire- 
fighter to  enroll  for  the  program,  as  well  as  to  respond 
to  financial  needs  of  high  school  graduates, 

10.  Depending  upon  the  stage  of  tlu*  program,  the  fire 
advisory  committee  might  meet  as  often  as  monthly  or 
as  seldom  as  twice  a year.  However,  member*  should 
be  ayailable  for  informal  consultations  as  the  need  arise?*. 

It  is  st-ongly  recommended  that  the  committee  be 
comprised  of  not  more  than  fifteen  or  less  than  six  active 
community  leaders.  Committee?  larger  than  fifteen  arc 
unwieldy  and  cumbersome.  It  K.  however,  essential  to 
include  several  fire  department  executives..  The  remainder 
of  the  committee  should  represent  business,  industry, 
labor,  education,  local,  or  state  government?  In  the  pro- 
gram's best  interest,  each  committee  member  .should  be 
chosen  for  his  willingness  I lime  commitment*)  and  com-- 
petency  to  contribute  significantly  to  a dynamic  fire  sci- 
ence program.  Advisory  committee  members  should  be 
appointed  for  a definite  term  of  olhrr.  serving  horn  our 
to  three  years.  Provision  should  Ik*  made  foi  staggered 
replacements  to  insure  that  then*  are  always  experienced 
members  serving. 

When  a term  expires,  a new  committee'  member  should 
he  appointed.  The  college  should  have  an  option,  however, 
to  request  member"  to  he  reappointed  for  a new  term. 


I *o lean.  I).  I’*  toiuielinr-  for  Fire  Vrvier  Kduntiun  Program-*  ill  ( nnmiimiiy  .mil  Jiiiiim 
( itHtsir-.  \\.[(\  \\ ii'hin ill r*n.  !).(!..  1%0.  RrprinU-d  with  |h*i nil — ion. 
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\I  Vi;l  !•'  <>f  I ii.’l  m !!•  \i  i.  wi> 


STATE 

Certificate 

Programs 

Associate  Degree 
Programs 
(2  Year) 

Baccalaureate  Degree 
Programs 
(4-Year) 

Number  of 
Programs 
Available 

Number  of 
Separate 
Institutions 

Alabama 

1 

2 

3 

2 

Alaska 

1 

j 

i 

Arizona 

2 

2 

2 

Arkansas 

0 

California 

27 

51 

78 

51 

Colorado 

1 

4 

5 

4 

Connecticut 

4 

; 4 

4 

Delaware 

1 

i 

I 

Florida 

4 

4 

8 

4 

Georgia 

0 

0 

0 

Hawaii 

1 

1 

2 

1 

Idaho 

0 

0 

0 

Illinois 

6 

6 

l 

12 

8 

Indiana 

1 

l 

2 

1 

Iowa 

0 

0 

0 

Kansas 

0 

0 

0 

Kentucky 

0 

0 

0 

Louisiana 

6 

0 

0 

Maine 

i 

2 "V‘ 

1 

Maryland 

3 

l 

4 

4 

Massachusetts 

10 

10  j 

10 

Michigan 

2 

5 

7 

5 

Minnesota 

1 

1 

1 

Mississippi 

1 

1 

1 

Missouri 

2 

2 

4 

2 

Montana 

0 

0 

0 

Nebraska 

0 

0 

0 

Nevada 

2 

2 

2 

New  Hampshire 

0 

0 

0 

New  Jersey 

0 

0 

1 

New  Mexico 

0 

0 

0 

New  York 

6 

9 

...  y 

16 

12 

No.  Carolina 

2 

2 

2 

No.  Dakota 

0 

0 

0 

Ohio 

1 

3 

4 

3 

Oklahoma 

1 

1 

1 

Oregon 

3 

3 

3 

Pennsylvania 

1 

2 

3 

2 

Rhode  Island 

1 

l 

2 

2 

South  Carolina 

0 

0 

0 

South  Dakota 

0 

0 

0 

Tennessee 

0 

0 

0 

Texas 

1 

4 

5 

4 

Utah 

0 

0 

6 

Vermont 

o 

0 

0 

Virginia 

2 

* ‘ 1 

3 

2 

Washington 

2 

4 

6 

4 

West  Virginia 

0 

0 

0 

Wisconsin 

2 

2 

2 

Wyoming 

0 

0 

0 

TOTAL 

58 

134 

t 

196 

143 

ERIC 
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RICH,  BETTIF  it. 

DEVELOPMENTAL,  APPLIED  RESEARCH  PROJECT  TO 
HELP  DETERMINE  THE  EXTENT  TO  WHICH  A MULTI 
MEDIA  LESSON  IS  MORE  EFFECTIVE  WITH  LOW 
INCOME  MINORITY  STUDENTS  THAN  IS  A 
TRADITIONAL  LESSON.  FINAL  REPORT. 

MOUNT  SAN  JACINTO  COLL.,  GILMAN  HOT  SPRINGS, 
CALIF. 

CALIFORNIA  COORDINATING  UNIT  FOR  OCCUPATIONAL 
RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT,  SACRAMENTO. 
CALIFORNIA  COMMUNITY  COLLEGES,  SACRAMENTO. 
OFFICE  OF  THE  ASSISTANT  CHANCELLOR  FOR 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

MF  AVAILABLE  IN  VT-ERIC  SET. 

PUB  DATE  - JUN71  43P. 

DESCRIPTORS  - ♦HEALTH  OCCUPATIONS  EDUCATION; 
♦NURSING;  EDUCATIONALLY  DISADVANTAGED; 
♦MULTIMEDIA  INSTRUCTION;  PROGRAMED 
INSTRUCTION;  *AUTOINSTRUCTIONAL  AIDS; 
♦EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH;  TEACHING  METHODS; 
EFFECTIVE  TEACHING 

ABSTRACT  - TO  COMPARE  THE  PERFORMANCE  OF  TWO 
GROUPS  OF  NURSING  STUDENTS  RECEIVING 
DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  INSTRUCTION,  A CONTROL 
GROUP  OF  28  STUDENTS  STUDIED  A TRADITIONAL 
ASSIGNMENT  BY  READING  A DUPLICATED  SELF- 
INSTRUCTIONAL  LESSON  SIMULATING  A TEXTBOOK 
ASSIGNMENT,  WHILE  AN  EXPERIMENTAL  GROUP  OF  29 
STUDENTS  STUDIED  A MULTI-MEDIA  LESSON 
COVERING  IDENTICAL  MATERIAL  USING  A 
FILMSTRIP,  AUDIOTAPE,  AND  PROGRAMED 
WORKSHEET.  COMPARISONS  OF  THE  TWO  GROUPS* 
POSTTEST  SCORES  PLUS  COMPARISONS  OF  THE 
POSTTEST  SCORES  OF  STUDENTS  RANKED  IN  THE 
LOWER  HALF  OF  THE  CLASS  WITH  THEIR  PREVIOUS 
GRADES  REVEALED  THAT  INCREASED  LEARNING  AND 
ACADEMIC  IMPROVEMENT  OCCURRED  IN  THE 
EXPERIMENTAL  GROUP.  IT  WAS  RECOMMENDED  THAT  A 
NUMBER  OF  UNITS  BASED  ON  THE  MULTI-MEDIA 
APPROACH  BE  PREPARED  AND  TESTED  WITH  A LARGE 
NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS  TO  DETERMINE  IF  THE 
EDUCATIONALLY  DISADVANTAGED  STUDENT  MIGHT  BE 
ASSISTED  TO  REACH  HIS  POTENTIAL  AND  FIND 
INCREASED  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  EMPLOYMENT, 
SERVICE,  AND  SELF-DEVELOPMENT.  TEACHING 
MATERIALS  FOR  THE  TWO  GROUPS  ARE  INCLUDED  IN 
THE  REPORT.  (SB) 
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ABSTRACT 


I 

This  study  compared  the  performance  of  two  groups  of  Vocational  Nursing 
students  given  a common  post-test.  The  first  group  studied  a traditional 
assignment  by  reading  a duplicated  self -instructional  lesson  simulating  a 
textbook  assignment.  The  second  group  studied  the  multi  media  lesson 
covering  identical  material,  using  a filmstrip,  audio  tape  and  programmed 
worksheet.  The  performances  of  the  two  groups  were  compared  using  the 
results  of  the  post-test  as  the  instrument.  Further,  the  scores  of  the 
students  in  the  lower  half  of  the  class,  based  on  previous  grades  in  nursing 
theory  as  supplied  by  the  instructors,  were  compared  with  the  grades  on  the 
post-test.  The  rank  order  of  each  student  was  compared  with  his  class  rank 
order  to  determine  if  the  use  of  the  multi  media  instructional  system 
increased  the  effectiveness  of  learning  for  the  students  in  the  top  half  of 
the  class  or  in  the  bottom  half  of  the  class. 


Chapter  I 
INTRODUCTION 


Opportuniti.es  for  employment  as  a Licensed  Vocational  Nurse  are  ex- 
tensive, The  acute  care  institutions  employ  them  for  much  of  the  direct 
patient  care,  as  well  as  in  departments  such  as  central  service,  physical 
therapy,  inhalation  therapy,  emergency  and  post -anesthesia  rooms.  In  many 
areas  the  graduate  Licensed  Vocational  Nurse  functions  as  a charge  nurse  in 
convalescent  hospitals  of  99  beds  or  less,  which  may  employ  only  one 
Registered  Nurse,  Director  or  Supervisor. 

Nursing  has  long  appealed  to  many  women  as  a prestige  vocation,  and 
•some  desire  to  enter  it  from  altruistic  reasons.  Since  courses  in  Vocational 
Nursing  are  largely  centered  in  the  Community  Colleges  in  the  State  of 
California,  more  applicants  are  received  from  women  of  older  years,  and  from 
members  of  ethnic  minorities,  than  were  received  by  hospital  centered  schools 
of  nursing  in  the  past.  Funding  to  assist  the  disadvantaged,  such  as  the 
Manpower  Development  Training  Act,  Extended  Opportunity  Programs  and  Work 
Incentive  programs  has  encouraged  the  enrollment  of  the  low  income  student  in 
this  curriculum.  This  has  created  some  difficulties,  since  the  older  student 
may  have  had  very  limited  educational  background,  or  have  been  out  of  school 
for  many  years  and  her  learning-study  skills jnay  be  very  rusty.  California 
has  required  completion  of  the  tenth  grade,  or  J.ts  equivalent  for  enrollment, 
and  many  students  enter  the  Vocational  Nursing  Curriculum  with  an  average 
score  of  35  or  higher  on  the  General  Education  Development  examinations , 
rather  than  having  actually  completed  the  tenth  grade.  Although  this  score 
allegedly  indicates  the  potential  to  successfully  manage  the  vocational 
nursing  curriculum,  many  of  these  students  have  been  at  a distinct  dis- 
advantage academically,  when  they  were  forced  to  compete  academically  with 
students  recently  graduated  from  high  school. 


Need  For  An  Experimental  Project 

Vocational  Nursing  continues  to  be  a popular  course,  often  with  many 
applicants  from  low  income  families  and  from  economically  disadvantaged 
minority  groups, peeking  admission.  It  was  hoped  that  better  learning  methods 
could  be  developed , or  old  ones  strengthened  and  improved  to  meet  the 
learning  needs  of  these  students.  Therefore,  this  research  project  has  been 
undertaken  to  help  determine  the  extent  to  which  a multi  media  lesson  in 
filmstrip,  coordinated  audio  tape  and  duplicated  worksheet  format  could  more 
effectively  teach  a lesson  to  vocational  nursing  students  than  could  the  same 
lesson  when  taught  by  traditional  methods  - in  this  case  by  duplicated  self- 
instructional  material  which  simulates  a study  assignment  from  a vocational 
nursing  textbook.  A determination  of  whether  the  students  who  are  in  the 
lower  half  of  their  class  as  indicated  by  academic  grades,  learn  more 
effectively  with  the  polysensory  stimulus  of  the  multi  media  approach,  needs 
to  be  made  and  is  the  purpose  of  this  research. 

If  such  an  approach  indicates  the  probability  that  these  students  can 
learn  more  effectively  in  .this  manner,  then  a significant  number  of  multi 
media  units  from  the  vocational  nursing  curriculum  might  be  developed  in 
order  to' assist  more  students  to  successfully  complete  this  program  and  find 
their  way  into  the  labor  market,  thereby  benefiting  themselves  and  society. 
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Chapter  II 
METHODS  OF  RESEARCH 


Before  the  experimental  portion  of  the  project  could  be  carried  out, 
the  researcher  reviewed  numerous  chapters  in  current  textbooks  for  Vocational 
Nurses  to  identify  the  content  in  the  topic  of  Community  Health.  The 
student  performance  goals  were  then  formulated  and  a simulated  chapter  from 
a textbook  was  written  to  present  the  information  demanded  by  the  objectives. 
A comparable  lesson  was  prepared  using  the  same  information,  but  developed 
in  a storyboard  format. 

The  researcher  and  photographer  then  photographed  actual  health  care 
personnel  and  their  activities  in  the  many  community  health  agencies  both 
voluntary  and  official,  that  are  typical  of  the  resources  of  a medium  sized 
community.  The  artists  supplied  the  graphics  best  rendered  in  this  medium. 

The  technical  aspects  of  development  of  the  audio  tape  and  filmstrip 
were  done,  and  the  workbook  and  post-test  was  designed  to  complete  the 
research  instrument. 

Vocational  nurse  students  from  four  institutions,  one  private,  two 
community  colleges,  and  one  MDTA  hospital-centered  class,  were  used  as  test 
subjects.  Each  instructor  divided  her  class  into  two  groups,  matched  in 
academic  achievements  as  determined  by  their  semester  class  rank.  Both 
groups^ were  given  the  same  post-test.  One  group  studied  the  material  in* the 
traditional  method,  in  this  case  a duplicated  self -instructional  lesson. 

The  second  group  took  the  same  lesson  using  the  filmstrip,  audio  tape  and 
programmed  worksheet.  Their  scores  on  the  post-test  were  compared  to  see 
which  group  had  the  higher  mean  score.  The  scores  of  the  students  from  the 
lower  half  of  the  class  (based  on  academic  grades  since  enrollment  in  the 
vocational  nursing  curriculum)  were  compared  with  their  grade  on  the  post- 
test to  determine  if  there  was  any  significant  shift  in  class  standing  as  a 
result  of  the  multi  media  type  of  learning  experience. 


Chapter  III 
FINDINGS  AND  ANALYSIS 


Fifty-seven  students  were  tested  in  a total  of  four  classes.  The 
following  composite  shows  the  composition  of  the  classes: 

Black:  3 

Chicano:  7 

Other  ethnic  groups  whose  native  language 
is  other  than  English:  3 

Students  on  WIN:  8 

Students  on  MDTA : 12 

Students  with  financial  problems  that 
interfered  with  study  (attempting  to 
work  30-40  hours  per  week):  7 

Since  this  totals  forty  of  the  57  students  we  might  conclude  that  the 
majority  of  students  experience  some  language,  or  socio-economic  problems 
that  might  cause  them  to  be  academically  disadvantaged. 
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TABLE  I 


Control  Multi  Media 


Number 

Students 

Mean 

Score 

Number 

Students 

Mean 

Score 

Difference 

Upper  Half 

20 

26.8 

9 

30.0 

+ 3.2 

Lower  Half 

8 

24.1 

20 

27.8 

+ 3.7 

Total 

28 

26.0 

29 

28.4 

+ 2.4 

Standard  Deviation 

4.44 

2.86 

' 

Standard  Error  of 
the  Mean 

1 

.86 

.54 

l 
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Chapter  IV 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


Since  the  multi  media  method  of  learning  appears  have  brought  about 
an  increased  learning  among  this  limited  number  of  tegft  subjects,  and  since 
the  students  who  ranked  in  the  lower  half  of  the  class  academically  made 
significant  improvement  with  this  method  of  learning,  it, might  be  recommended 
that  a number  of  units  be  prepared  from  the  fundamentals  of  vocational  nursing 
and  a large  number  of  students  from  many  schools  be  tested  to  see  if  the 
student  who  is  educationally  disadvantaged  might  be  assisted  to  reach  his 
potential  and  find  increased  opportunities  for  employment,  service,  and 
self -development  * 
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TABLE  II 

DIRECTIONS  TO  STUDENT 

(Multi  Media  Group) 

C<fl 

You  are  assisting  in  a'  research  project  that  is  attempting  to  develop  new  and 
better  methods  of  learning.  You  will  be  taking  a lesson  from  the  Vocational 
Nursing  curriculum  using  a filmstrip,  audio  tape  and  a programmed  worksheet 
which  you  will  fill  out  as  directed.  You  can  assist  the  project  by  doing 
the  following: 

1.  Read  the  booklet  entitled  "Making  the  Most  of  Multi -Media" . 

2.  Take  the  multi  media  lesson.  It  will  direct  you  in  what  to  do.  Please 
keep  track  of  how  long  it  takes  you  to  go  through  the  lesson.  Do  not 
count  the  time  spent  on  the  booklet  "Making  the  Most  of  Multi-Media". 

3.  You  will  be  given  a post-test  at  your  next  regular  class  period  about 
the  lesson. 

4.  Fill  out  the  questionnaire  after  taking  the  post-test  in  which  you  will 
indicate  the  amount  of  time  spent  on  this  lesson. 
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TABLE  III 

DIRECTIONS  TO  STUDENT 
(Control  Group) 

You  are  assisting  in  a research  project  that  is  attempting  to  find  new  and 
better  methods  of  teaching.  The  material  before  you  is  a simulated  chapter 
in  a Vocational  Nursing  textbook.  The  lesson  title  is  Introduction  to 
Community  Health  for  the  LVN.  You  can  assist  this  project  in  the  following 
ways: 

1.  Write  down  the  time  you  begin  reading  this  assignment. 

2.  Proceed  as  you  would  with  an  ordinary  reading-study  assignment  for  your 
Vocational  Nursing  classes. 

3.  You  may  underline,  make  notes,  outline  and  review  as  you  ordinarily  would 
for  an  assignment. 

4.  After  completing  your  reading,  note  the  total  time  it  took  you. 

5 . Keep  track  of  any  further  study  time  spent  on  this  lesson. 

6.  You  will  be  given  a post-test  about  the  material  at  your  next  regular 
class  period.  The  post-test  will  take  about  10  minutes. 

7.  When  you  have  completed  the  post-test  you  will  be  asked  to  fill  out  a 
short  questionnaire.  Be  prepared  to  answer  the  question  regarding  the 
amount  of  time  spent  on  the  lesson. 


TABLE  IV 


INTRODUCTION  TO  COMMUNITY  HEALTH  FOR  THE  VOCATIONAL  NURSE 

People  have  required  health  care  for  as  long  as  we  have  recorded 
information.  An  increasing  world  population,  expanding  industrialization 
and  urbanization  contribute  to  massive  problems  that  affect  the  health  and 
well  being  of  large  groups  of  people.  This  is  the  domain  of  Community 
Health.  It  is  concerned  with  promoting  health,  preventing  disease  and 
prolonging  useful  life.  While  the  individual  person  is  the  recipient  of 

i 

such  health,  it  is  groups  of  people  who  are  the  primary  target. 

HEALTH  PROBLEMS  IN  THE  SEVENTIES 

There  would  be  no  need  for  community  health  agencies  and  services 
if  people  were  not  ill.  What  are.  some  of  the  health  problems  affecting 
large  numbers  of  people  in  the  United  States?  The  major  killers  of  adults 
are  heart  disease,  cancer,  stroke  and  accidents.  In  addition  to  claiming 
thousands  of  lives  annually,  these  disorders  account  for  much  misery  and 
economic  loss. 

Other  serious  health  problems  are  mental  illness  and  drug  abuse  and 
alcoholism.  More  than  one  half  of  hospital  beds  are  for  the  mentally  ill. 

Dental  disease  is  a more  widespread  disorder  than  many  realize.  At 
sixteen  years  of  age  the  average  youth  has  seven  teeth  that  are  decayed, 
missing,  or  filled!  Pneumonia  and  influenza  are  the  only  communicable 
diseases  in  the  "top  ten  killers";  nevertheless,  venereal  disease, 

streptococcal  infections,  sumps,  rubella  and1  tuberculosis  continue  to  be 

* 

troublesome.  The  lowly  common  cold  accounts  for  more  loss  of  worktlme 
than  any  other  disorder. 


2 . 

TJhen  people  live  together  in  communities  their  lives  intertwine.  The 
health  of  each  person  can  be  affected  by  that  of  his  neighbor — close  or 
distant.  As  a citizen  and  a vocational  nurse  each  of  us  must  be  concerned 
about  his  neighbor's  health. 

COMMUNITIES 

A "community”  is  a group  of  people  living  in  a common  area  under  a 
common  set  of  laws.  There  are,  therefore, ^ 

Local  Communities : A loca*  community  might  be  rural  - with  farms  and 
open  area.  Its  villages  usually  have  less  than  2500  persons.  Community 
health  problems  might  concern  well  water  purity,  and  sewage  disposal,  or 
pest  control  or  environmental  pollution  by  pesticides.  An  urban  or  city 
community  could  have  quite  different  problems  - such  as  air  pollution  from 
automobiles,  and  factories,  and  communicable  diseases  from  overcrowded 
living  quarters. 

State  Communities:  Are  formed  by  all  of  the  local  communities  within 
the  legal  boundaries  of  the  particular  state,  and  are  subject  to  tne  state 
laws . t 

The  National  Community:  Is  formed  by  the  union  of  all  the  separate 

states.  Federal  law  applies  to  all. 

The  International  or  tforld  Community:  Is  formed  by'  all  of  the  people 

of  the  earth.  There  are  no  effective  laws,  as  yet,  that  each  nation  agrees 
to  abide  by  — although  many  treaties  and  agreements  regarding  international 
quarantine,  travel  and  immunizations  have  been  made  and  are  respected  by 
many  governments. 

* Recently  man  has  extended  his  reaches  into  space  — we  can  only 
speculate  about  the  future  possibilities  of  interspace  communities. 
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In  this  lesson  we  shall  study  about  several  local  community  health 
agencies,  their  roles,  and  personnel.  These  agencies  are  organized  into 
two  main  divisions:  I.  The  Official  Agencies,  and  II.  The  Non-Official 

or  Voluntary  Agencies. 

The  official  agencies  are  supported  by  tax  dollars  and  are  regulated 
by  the  laws  of  the  local,  state,  or  federal  community.  Official  agencies 
concerned  with  health  are  sometimes  called  "Public  Health  Agencies." 

Non-official  or  voluntary  agencies  are  supported  by  private  funds,  not 
tax  dollars.  These  funds  may  be  gathered  through  donations,  or  provided 
by  foundations,  industry,  religious,  and  service  organizations.  Volunteer 
assistance  by  concerned  members  of  the  community  is  necessary  for  their 
functioning.  These  agencies  provide  health  education,  carry  on  or  support 
research,  assist  in  promoting  health  education  for  society  and  professionals, 
and  often  supply  a direct  service  to  the  public.  Their  private  funding 
allows  for  greater  flexibility  than  can  be  achieved  by  tax  supported 
and  publically  governed  institutions.  The  term  "community  health"  includes 
all  of  the  official  and  non-official  agencies  concerned  with  promoting 
and  maintaining  the  health  and  well  being  of  society.  Tie  shall  examine 
several  of  these  in  more  detail. 

HOSPITALS  AND  HEALTH  CARE  FACILITIES 

The  home  still  is  a major  health  care  center.  Many  mild  disorders 
are  cared  for  by  the  patient  himself  or  a member  of  his  family.  Although 
physicians  make  few  house  calls  since  they  iack  equipment  and  personnel  to 
effectively  diagnose  and  treat  the  patient  in  the  home,  a Visiting  Nurse 
will  give  care  to  the  home  patient  if  the  family  request  it,  and  the 
physician  leaves  orders.  The  Visiting  Nurse  Association  is  a voluntary 
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agency.  The  patient's  family  may  pay  for  this  service  on  a sliding  scale 
according  to  their  circumstances.  Many  people  receive  health  care  from 
their  private  dentists  and  physicians  in  the  office  or  clinic. 

The  convalescent  hospital  or  extended  care  facility  provides  care  to 
increasing  numbers  of  elderly  or  long  term  patients  at  a cost  considerably 
lower  than  that  of  a general  hospital.  These  hospitals  do  not  provide 
surgery,  diagnostic  centers  and  other  high  cost  facilities  found  in  the 
general  hospital. 

Specialty  hospitals  care  for  patients  with  a specific  type  of  disorder — 
for  example,  cancer,  orthopedic  problems  or  tuberculosis.  They  may  be 
research  centers  where  the  latest  techniques  and  equipment  are  available 
for  that  particular  malady.  The  mentally  ill  or  retarded  who  are  in  a 
psychiatric  hospital  for  rather  extended  periods  of  time  often  require 
surgery,  diagnosis,  and  other  therapies  for  physical  ailments.  So  a 
large  psychiatric  hospital  frequently  has  most  of  the  services  offered  by 
a general  hospital. 

A general  hospital  offers  care  to  patients  with  medical,  surgical, 
obstetrical,  or  psychiatric  disorders  (sometimes  the  mentally  ill  are 
kept  for  only  a short  observation  period^.  Host  have  provision  for  care 
of  persons  with  a communicable  disease.  The  larger  general  hospitals 
contribute  enormously  to  society  by  providing  education  for  health  personnel 
and  for  medical  research. 

A large  general  hospital  is  somewhat  like  a city.  Many  types  of 
personnel  are  needed  to  maintain  supplies,  and  repair,  provide  administrative 
and  business  activities,  as  well  as  provide  for  the  diagnosis,  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  of  the  patients. 

Let's  look  briefly  at  some  of  the  departments  of  a large  teaching 
hospital.  < 
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The  Diagnostic  Center:  This  includes  the  clinical  laboratory,  pathology, 
X-ray  department  and  facilities  for  doing  electroencephalograms  and 
electrocardiograms  and  other  studies. 

The  Therapeutic  Center:  The  patient  might  need  treatment  involving 
surgery,  radiation,  diet  therapy,  drug  therapy,  psychiatric  therapy,  or 
physical  therapy. 

The  Rehabilitation  Center:  Could  contain  the  department  of 
occupational  therapy,  physical  therapy,  speech  therapy,  a prosthesis 
department,  and  health  education. 

Host  general  hospitals  have  out  patient  departments  and  emergency 
services.  As  a potential  L.V.N.  you  will  be  most  familiar  with  the  hospital 
as  a community  health  agency.  The  many  vocational,  technical  and  profession- 
al employees  are  your  co-workers.  The  medical  or  psychiatric  social  worker 
is  the  team  member  qualified  to  assist  patients  in  obtaining  help  from  the 
various  community  health  resources.  Your  function  may  often  be  to  direct 

i 

your  patient  to  this  service. 

VOLUHTARY  AGENCIES 

The  list  of  voluntary  agencies  is  long.  Their  Importance  in  community 
health  is  major.  Only  two  will  be  mentioned  here. 

The  American  Cancer  Society  in  1969-70  gave  $21,000,000  for  cancer 
research.  Public  information  and  education  is  a continuing  program.  You 
may  have  had  the  attractive  pamphlet  on  "Seven  Danger  Signals".  Many  other 
booklets,  films,  and  brochures  are  available.  Services  at  the  local 
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chapter  might  include  use  of  equipment  from  the  free  "Loan  Closet".  A 
variety  of  hospital  and  convalescent  type  equipment  is  available.  Dressings 
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are  provided  free.  Speech  therapy  and  ostomy  clubs  help  the  cancer 
patient.  Transportation  to  and  from  the  treatment  center  is  given,  or  a 
friendly  person  will  visit  the  cancer  victim  to  just  chat  and  offer  moral 
support  and  encouragement. 

The  Tuberculosis  and  Respiratory  Disease  Association  also  provides 
education  and  service.  Tuberculosis  is  still  an  enemy  that  must  be  watched 
for.  Emphysema  and  other  pulmonary  diseases  are  major  health  problems. 

The  familiar  mobile  x-ray  unit  does  many  thousands  of  screening  examinations 

i 

yearly.  The  Christmas  Seal  campaign  has  long  been  one  source  of  funds  for 
these  activities. 

SERVICE  ORGANIZATION 

Health  projects  are  frequently  undertaken  by  service  clubs.  Lions 
International  has  been  concerned  with  sight  conservation.  You  may  have 
contributed  to  the  White  Cane  Days  project  which  helps  the  Lions  underwrite 
the  expense  of  providing  glasses,  sight-saving  books  or  a seeing  eye  dog,  for 
the  blind.  It  costs  approximately  $1800  to  $2000  to  train  one  seeing  eye 
dog!  Other  service  organizations  have  equally  Important  projects  in  health. 


THE  LOCAL  HEALTH  DEPARTMENT 

Attempts  at  public  health  have  been  made  in  the  United  States  since 
the  1700  by  individual  cities.  This  was  many  years  before  the  state  or 
federal  governments  developed  more  organized  programs.  A present  day  local 
health  department  is  usually  associated  with  a city  or  a county.  The 
organizational  structure  varies  somewhat.  They  are,  of  course,-  official 
agencies,  and  most  have  the  seven  major  divisions  that  you  will  be  studying 
very  briefly. 
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1.  Environmental  Health 

2.  Ilaternal-Child  Health 

3.  Vital  or  Health  Statistics 

4.  Laboratories 

5.  Communicable  Disease  Control 

6.  Adult  Health  and  Chronic  Disease  Control 

7.  Health  Education 

ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH 

Environmental  health  is  gaining  much  attention  recently  as  a result 
of  increasing  concern  over  ecological  problems.  Many  specialists  are  employed 
in  this  department.  Their  assignments  include  water  protection,  radiation 
control,  supervision  of  waste  disposal,  air  pollution,  and  milk  sanitation 
and  quality  control. 

Food  sanitation  and  storage,  control  of  insect  and  rodent  vectors, 
inspection  of  public  buildings  such  as  restaurants,  hotels  and  hospitals 
are  further  responsibilities.  The  Registered  Sanitarian  is  a college 
graduate  with  a background  in  biological  sciences,  and  public  health. 

While  Sanitarians  must  uphold  the  ordinances  of  their  municipality  they 
emphasize  education.  By  offering  their  professional  expertise  to  the  managers 
and  owners  of  the  institutions  and  properties  that  are  their  concern,  they  can 
often  bring  about  desirable  changes.  They  employ  legal  sanctions  against 
uncooperative  persons  who  persist  in  unsanitary  procedures  that  endanger 
the  health  of  the  public  only  when  other  methods  fail. 
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MATERNAL-CHILD  HEALTH 
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The  Maternal  and  Child  Health  division  provides  prenatal  care  for 
expectant  mothers  which  has  helped  to  reduce  infant  and  maternal  deaths* 
Maternity  hospitals  must  be  inspected  and  meet  the  standards  required  by  the 
board  of  health.  Uell-baby  or  well-child  conferences  offer  immunizations, 
health  information  and  counseling  to  mothers  of  pre-school  children.  Sick 
children  are  not  treated,  but  mothers  may  be  directed  to  appropriate  help. 

The  school  child  receives  continuing  health  care  through  immunization, 
health  screening  for  visual,  hearing,  or  dental  problems  through  school 
health  programs.  The  school  nurse  (who  is  employed  by  the  school  board), 
assists  in  maintaining  a safe  and  healthful  school  environment.  She  may 
offer  health  education,  and  coordinate  the  health  examinations  or  tests 
given  by  the  health  department.  The  health  department  may  act  as  a consultant 
to  the  school. 

The  professional  nurse  who  is  employed  by  the  health  department  is  a 
registered  nurse  with  specialized  college  training  that  entitles  her  to  use 
the  initials  P.H.N.— meaning  Public  Health  Nurse.  The  P.K.N.  assists  in 
maternal-child  health  care  and  sometimes  vrith  school  health  activities.  She 
also  has  many  other  duties  involving  the  other  departments  of  the  health 
department.  Some  Health  Departments  also  employ  Licensed  Vocational  Nurses 
and  Community  Health  Aides  to  assist  in  their  many  programs  under  the 
direction  of  the  P.H.N.  * 

An  important  child  health  care  service  is  Crippled  Childrens  Service. 
This  public  health  division  assists  children,  who  are  crippled  or  who  have 
some  other  types  of  impairment,  get  care  from  recognized  specialists  on  a 
sliding  scale  basis  according  to  the  families  financial  circumstances.  (Do 
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not  confuse  the  health  department's  Crippled  Children  with  the  voluntary 
agency  — Crippled  Children's  Society  or  Easter  Seal  Society  which  provides 
a different  type  of  service.) 

DEPARTMENT  OF  VITAL  AND  HEALTH  STATISTICS 

This  department  records  and  analyzes  the  reported  births,  deaths, 
marriages,  divorces,  and  incidence  of  disease,  and  compiles  statistical 
data.  This  information  is  most  helpful  in  planning  programs  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  community  served  by  the  health  department.  It  is  used  also 
for  research.  A statistician  is  the  professional  who  works  with  this 
mathematical  data. 

THE  LABORATORY 

Technologists,  bacteriologists  and  technicians  work  in  this  realm. 
They  perform  diagnostic  tests  for  the  health  department  personnel  or  private 
physicians  --  such  as  the  blood  tests  for  syphillis.  Other  bacteriological 
and  chemical  examinations  are  performed  on  samples  of  food,  milk,  and  water. 

COMMUNICABLE  DISEASE  CONTROL 

Sanitation  and  communicable  disease  control  were  early  public  health 
functions.  Ships  coming  into  port  were  "quarantined'"  and  even  patients  at 
home  with  a communicable  disease  had  a big  red  "Quarantine"  sign  on  the 
door!  Modern  advances  in  sanitation,  immunization  and  medication  have 
removed  all  but  influenza  and  pneumonia  from  the  ten  leading  causes  of' 
death  in  the  United  States.  The  health  department  plays  a continuing  role 
in  this  important  area.  Physicians  notify  the  health  department  of  certain 
"reportable"  diseases.  (MOST  reportable  diseases  are  communicable,  but 
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not  all  are.)  The  specialists  from  the  health  department  makes  every 
effort  to  track  down  the  source  of  communicable  disease  in  order  to  prevent 
its  spread.  Immunization  programs,  environmental  sanitation,  and  health 
education  is  needed  to  make  the  public  aware  that  these  potential  killers 
are  not  eliminated  - only  held  in  check. 

ADULT  HEALTH  AND  CHRONIC  DISEASE  CONTROL 
. ’ — 1 « 

This  department  is  assuming  an  expanded  role  in  community  health  as  the 
proportion  of  adults  of  middle  and  older  years  in  the  population  increases. 

The  chronic  diseases  afflict  many  in  this  age  group.  Arthritis  and  rheumatoid 
diseases  are  the  major  crippler.  Diabetes,  vascular  disorders,  and  decreased 
hearing  and  sight  are  rather  common  problems.  The  health  department  is 
concerned  with  preventing  these  and  other  disorders,  and  in  promoting 
healthful  living  in  order  to  delay  the  onset  of  disease.  By  using  radio, 
television  and  the  press,  health  information  is  available  to  most  everyone. 
Unfortunately,  healthful  living  practices  often  conflict  with  personal 

r 

habits  and  desires,  and  so  the  individual  ignores  the  forty  excess  pounds, 
continues  to  smoke  his  pack  of  cigarettes  a day,  rides  to  the  corner 
mailbox  instead  of  walking  and  wonders  why  he  is  not  well.  Conscientious 
health  workers  will  continue  to  offer  health  education,  carry  on  screening 
programs  to  identify  early  health  deviations,  and  to  assist  families  in 
caring  for  their  ill  members.  These  efforts  can  make  the  "bonus  years"  which 
have  been  added  to  the  life  span  meaningful  and  productive. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  EDUCATION 

The  health  educator  is  a vital  part  of  a dynamic  local  health  department. 
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He  or  she  works  with  each  of  the  other  divisions  in  an  effort  to  assess 
the  health  needs  of  the  community  and  effectively  spread  information 
throughout  the  community.  In  addition  to  his  training  in  public  health  (with 
a masters  degree)  he  must  have  a thorough  knowledge  of  his  community  — its 
population,  customs,  and  beliefs.  He  must  work  closely  with  the  professionals 
in  the  school  system,  medical  and  health  care  institutions,  as  well  as  the 
public.  He  offers  technical  assistance  to  promote  health  education  wherever 
it  can  be  effectively  used.  Speakers,  films,  and  pamphlets  are  available 
to  organizations  who  request  them.  Health  educators  organize  seminars, 
workshops,  prepare  and  coordinate  radio  and  television  information. 

The  administrative  officer  called  "Health  Officer”  or  "Director  of 
Public  Health”  is  a medical  doctor  with  added  preparation  in  public  health 
and  administration.  He  coordinates  and  administers  the  entire  organization. 

SUMMARY 

This  lesson  has  been  an  introduction  to  the  voluntary  and  official 
agencies  that  contribute  to  community  health.  The  L,V,N.  may  be  employed 
or  serve  as  a volunteer  in  many  of  them.  In  being  aware  of  the  resources 
available  to  you  and  your  patients  the  health  of  your  own  community  might 
be  Improved, 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  COMMUNITY  HEALTH  FOR  THE  VC*ATIONAL  HURSE 

Narrator:  People  have  been  sick  or  injured  for  as  long  as 
we  have  recorded  information.  Today's  increasing  population, 
expanding  industrialization,  and  urbanization  contribute  to  massive 
problems  that  affect  the  health  and  well  being  of  large  groups  of 
people.  These  problems  require  cooperative  effort  of  many  people 
for  solution.  This  is  a function  of  "community  health". 

It  Is  concerned  with  PROMOTION  HEALTH,  PREVENTING  DISEASE, 

AND  PROLONGING  USEFUL  LIFE , among  groups  of  people . These  would 
be  no  need  for  community  health  agencies  if  people  were  not  ill. 

What  are  some  of  the  health  problems  affecting  large  numbers  of 
people  in  the  United  States  today? 

The  major  KILLERS  are  heart  disease,  cancer,  stroke  and  accidents 
Not  one  of  these  is  communicable— and  some  of -them  can  be  prevented 
or  their  onset  delayed. 

The  communicable  diseases  have  been  tamed  in  the  past  fifty 
years  - though  not  eliminated.  Only  pneumonia  and  influenza  remain 
in  the  top  ten  killers. 

Nevertheless,  venereal  disease,  streptococcal  infections, 
mumps,  rubella  and  tuberculosis  continue  to  be  troublesome. 

The  lowly  common  cold  accounts  for  more  loss  of  worktime  than 
any  other  disorder! 
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Frame  7 Mental  illness,  retardation,  drug  abuse  and  alcoholism  are 

serious  health  problems.  Slightly  mere  than  one  half  the  hospital 
beds  in  the  United  States  are  for  the  person  with  a mental  illness I 
The  social  and  economic  problems  associated  with  these  illnesses 
are  staggering. 

Frame  8 Dental  disease  is  a more  widespread  disorder  than  many  realize. 

At  age  sixteen,  the  average  youth  has  SEVEN  teeth  that  are 
decayed,  missing  or  filled! 

Frame  9 When  people  live  together  in  communities  their  lives  inter- 

twine. The  health  of  each  person  can  be  affected  by  that  of  his 
neighbor— close  or  distant.  As  a citizen  and  a vocational  nurse 
each  of  us  must  be  concerned  about  his  neighbor's  health.  A 
"community"  is  a group  of  people  living  in  a common  area  under  a 
common  set  of  laws. 

Frame  10  A local  community  might  be  rural  or  urban  each  having  different 

health  needs.  The  rural  community  with  its  open  areas,  farms,  and 
villages  of  lees  than  2, SOD  people  might  be  concerned  with  well 
water  purity,  or  sewage  disposal. 

Frame  11  Pest  control  and  environmental  pollution  by  long-lasting 

pesticides  are  current  ecological  problems. 

Frame  12  An  urban  or  city  community  cculd  have  quite  different  problems— 

such  as  the  air  pollution  that  oppresses  this  city. 
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Frame  13 

Problems  of  environmental  pollution  from  factories  and 

automobiles  are  challenging  many  who  seek  solutions . 

Frame  14 

Pollution  of  our  rivers , lakes  and  ocean  Is  creating  serious 
disturbances  In  the  ecology*  which  has  and  can  affect  the  health 
and  life  of  thousands  of  persons. 

Frame  15 

We  have  been  discussing,  wealth  needs  of  local  communities. 

There  are  also  State  and  National  communities  with  their  boundaries 
and  laws. 

* 

Frame  16 

> 

The  world  community  has  not  agreed  on  common  laws— although 
many  treaties  and  agreements  regarding  international  quarantine, 
travel,  and  immunizations  have  been  made  and  are  respected  by 
many  government.' 

Frame  17 

Recently  man  has  extended  his  reaches  into  space— we  can  only 

speculate  about  the  future  possibilities  of  interspace  communities. 
Part  II  of  "Community  Health  for  the  Vocational  Nurse"  will  present 
the  role  of  the  state,  federal  and  International  community  health 
agencies.  In  this  lesson  we  shell  study  about  several  local 
agencies  and  their  personnel.  These  agencies  are  organized  into 
two  main  divisions: 

Frame  18 

I.  The  Official  agencies  which  are  tax  supported,  and 
regulated  by  the  laws  of  the  municipality,  and  11.  Non-official 
or  Voluntary  agencies  which  are  not  tax  supported.  The  term 
"community  health"  Includes  both  of  these  groups.  The  voluntary 

0 
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ageneies  receive  funds  through  donations,  or  from  foundations, 
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religious  and  service  organizations..  Volunteer  assistance  by 
concerned  members  of  the  community  is  necessary  for  their 
functioning.  Voluntary  agencies  provide  health  education,  carry 
on  or  support  research,  assist  in  providing  scholarships » and, 
often  supply  a direct  service  to  the  public.  Private  funding 
allows  for  greater  flexibility  than  can  be  achieved  by  tax 
supported  and  publically  governed  institutions.  We  shall  examine 
several  of  these  agencies  in  more  detail  in  this  lesson.  Before 
doing  so,  please  turn  off  the  audio  tape  and  filmgtrip  and  do  Item 
HL  in  the  worksheet. 

F&ame  19 

Of  the  many  health  care  facilities  available  in  a local 
community  the  home  still  figures  as  a major  health  care  center. 
MenyHfeild  disorders  are  cared  for  by  the  patient  himself,  or  by 
a member  of^the  family.  Seme  patients  with  a chronic  or  long- 
term disorder  ere  cared  for  at  home. 

Frame  20 

A Visiting  Nurse  will  give  care  to  the  home  patient  if  the 
family  requests  it,  and  the  physician  leaves  orders.  The  Visiting 
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Nurses  Association  is  a voluntary  agency.  The  patient’s  family 
may  pay  for  this  service  on  a sliding  scale  according  to  their 
circumstances.  The  Local  Health  Department  in  some  areas  send 
HOME  HEALTH  AIDES  to  perform  basic  nursing  skills  and  to  give 
limited  household  help,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Public  Health 
Nurse.  The  local  health  department  is  an  official  agency. 

Frame  21 

Much  health  care  is  provided  in  the  office  of  private 

O 
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physicians. 
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Frame  22 

And  Dentists. 

Frame  23 

The  convalescent  hospital  cares  for  increasing  numbers  of 
elderly  or  long-term  patients.  Since  these  facilities  do  not 
provide  surgery  and  some  other  departments  found  in  the  general 
hospital,  their  costs  are  lower  for  the  patient. 

Trame  24 

Specialty  hospitals  care  for  patients  with  a specific  disorder— 
for  example:  cancer,  orthopedic  problems  or  tuberculosis.  They 
may  be  research  centers  where  the  latest  techniques,  equipment  and 
specially  trained  personnel  are  available.  The  mentally  ill  or 
retarded  who  may  be  hospitalised  for  rather  extended  periods  in  a 
psychiatric  institution,  could  require  surgery,  diagnosis  and 

S 

therapy  for  physical  ailments.  Therefore,  a psychiatric  hospital 
frequently  has  most  of  the  services  offered  by  a general  hospital. 

Frame  25 

A general  hospital  offers  care  to  patients  with  medical, 
surgical,  obstetrical,  psychiatric  or  communicable  conditions. 

The  larger  general  hospitals  contribute  enormously  to  society 
by  providing  education  for-  health  personnel  and  for  medical  research. 
A large  general  hospital  is  somewhat  like  a city.  Many  types  of 
personnel  ore  required  to  maintain  it  and  to  provide  the  medical 
services  for  diagnosis,  treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  patients. 
Let's  look  briefly  at  some  of  the  departments  and  their  personnel. 

Frame  26 

The  diagnostic  facilities  would  include  the  clinical  laboratory 
where  this  technologist  is  using  her  skills  in  performing  diagnostic 
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tests . 


Frame  27 

The  pathology  department  makes  microscopic  and  other 
examinations  of  tissues  and  cells  which  are  important  in  diagnosis. 

Frame  28 

The  x-ray  technician  takes  many  diagnostic  pictures  during 
her  work  day. 

Frame  29 

The  radiologist,  an  H.D.  specialist,  interprets  the  films. 

Frame  30 

This  patient  is  having  an  electrocardiogram  Trade  by  the  t 
' technician.  Tradings  of  the  electrical  energy  of  the  brain  can 
also  be  made.  Thii-is  called  an  electroencephalogram.  Many  other 
specialty  departments  could  be  a part  of  a diagnostic  center  of  a 
major  general  hospital. 

Frame  31 

Departments  and  personnel  available  for  therapy  or  treatment  of 
patients  are  important  in  community  health.  This  patient  is  being 
treated  by  surgery.  A team  of  specialists  is  required  to  prepare 
for  this  open  heart  operation. 

Frame  32 

Radiation  therapy  has  prolonged  the  lives  of  countless  patients. 
This  is  a betatron  which  is  used  in  radiation  therapy  as  is  x-ray, 
radio  active  cobalt  and  other  sources. 

Frame  33 

These  dieticians  ere  planning  the  many  details  necessary  in  , 
order  to  provide  nutritional  therapy  for  the  hospital'3  patients. 

Frame  34 

Many  helpers  are  needed  to  prepare  and  serve  the  trays. 

o 
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Frame  35 

The  pharmacist  compounds  and  dispenses  the  medications  ordered 

by  the  doctor. 

Frame  36 

The  Registered  Nurse,  and  sometimes  the  Licensed  Vocational 
Nurse  is  responsible  for  preparing  and  administering  the  medication 
to  the  patient.  Drug  therapy  is  a common  form  of  treatment  of  the 
hospitalized  patient. 

Frame  37 

Counseling  and  psychotherapy  is  a valuable  therapeutic 
technique. 

Frame  38 

Many  large  general  hospitals  provide  a chapii  where  patients 
end  guests  may  seek  spiritual  help.  The  Priest,  Minister  and  Rabbi 
are  members  of  the  health  team. 

Frame  39 

Special  departments  to  care  for  the  critically  ill, heart 
patients,  po3t-anesthe3tic  patients  are  operated  in  hospitals. 

This  nurse  specialist  at  her  station  watches  the  heart  tracings  of 
several  patients. 

Frame  40 

f 

These  professionals  are  inhalation  therapists.  They  are 
assisted  by  Inhalation  therapy  technicians  and  aides  in  providing 
several  types  of  environmental  controls  to  help  patients  with 
respiratory  difficulties . 

Frame  41 

This  Student  Vocational  Nurse  is  assisting  the  physical 
therapist  apply  traction.  All  of  these  departments  and  their 
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vocational,  technical  and  professional  personnel  help  in  therapy 
or  treatment  of  the  ill. 
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Frame  42 


Frame  «43 


Frame  44 


Frame  45 


Frame  46 


Frame  47 


Frame  48 


Turn  off  the  audio  tape  and  film  and  do  Item  §2  in  the 
worksheet. 

Rehabilitation  means  to  help  a person  achieve  his  maximum 
potential  within  the  limits  of  his  disease  or  disability.  It  is 
an  important  function  of  community  health. 

The  rehabilitation  facilities  cf  a large  general  hospital 
might  include  occupational  therapy , which  not  only  helps  pass  the 
long  hours  away,  but  assists  the  patient  toward  recovery  by 
encouraging  the  use  of  inactive  muscles. 

This  amputee  is  being  retrained  to  continue  his  employment 
by  using  his  left  hand  in  operating  the  equipment. 

The  physical  therapist  also  serves  as  a rehabilitation 
specialist.  This  lady  is  learning  to  walk  in  her  brace. 

The  little  child  is  helped  by  the  speech  therapist  to  reach  his 
potential.  He  has  a hearing  loss. 

A department  to  supply  artificial  body  parts  or  "prosthesis” 
is  necessary  in  rehabilitation.  These  student  vocational  nurses 
are  examining  a prosthesis  before  the  technician  applies  it  to  the 
patient . 

Many  general  hcspitels  have  out  patient  departments  or 
clinics . 
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Frame  49  Health  education  1*  offered  to  the  waiting  patients  and  their 

families,  and  institutions  are  employing  health  educators  to  work 
with  patients. 

Frame  50  Emergency  services  are  a vital  service  to  the  community . This 

hospital  has  a heliport  where  accident  victims  and  the  seriously 
ill  can  be  brought  quickly  into  the  emsrgency  suite. 


Frame  51  The  medical  or  psychiatric  social  worker  is  the  team  member 

especially  educated  to  assist  patients  obtain  help  from  the  various 
ccmmunity  health  resources.  One  of  your  functions  as  an  L.V.N. 
will  be  to  direct  your  patient  ho  this  service. 

Turn  off  tape  and  projector  and  do  Item  #3  in  the  worksheet. 


Frame  52  Two  voluntary  community  agencies  will  be  presented  as  rather 

typical  of  a long  list  of  such  resources.  The  American  Cancer 
Society  in  i969-70  provided  $21*900,000  for  cancer  research.  Public 
information  end  education  is  an  important  activity  of  this 
organisation.  You  may  have  read  the  attractive  pamphlet  on  the 
"Seven  Danger  Signals".  Many  other  booklets,  films,  and  brochures 
are  a vail:  Me. 


Frame  53 


Services  at  a local  chapter  include  the  free  "LOAN  CLOSET" 
from  which  a variety  of  hospital  and  convalescent  type  equipment 
and  dressings  are  available.  Speech  therapy  may  be  given  to  the 
post  laryngectomy.  "Ostomy  clubs"  assist  the  post-operative  patient 
adjust  to  his  condition.  Transportation  to  and  from  the  treatment 
center  is  provided  to  cancer  patients,  or  a friendly  visitor  will 
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come  just  to  chat  and  offer  moral  support  and  encouragement. 


Frame  54  The  Tuberculosis  ar.d  Respiratory  Disease  Association  also 

provides  education  and  service.  Tuberculosis  is  still  an  enemy 
that  must  be  watched  for  — while  emphysema  and  other  pulmonary 
diseases  are  major  health  problems. 

Frame  55  The  familiar. mobile  x-ray  unit  makes  many  thousands  of 

screening  films  yearly. 

Frame  56  The  Christmas  Seal  campaign  is  one  source  of  funds  for  these 

activities.  These  are  pictures  of  the  many  Christmas  Seal  designs 
over  the  past  years. 

Fesme  57  Health  projects  are  undertaken  by  service  clubs.  Lions 

International  is  concerned  with  sight  conservation.  You  may  have 
contributed  to  the  llhite  Cane  Days  project  which  helps  the  Lions 
underwrite  the  expense  cf  providing  glasses,  sight -saving  books 
or 


Prame  58  a seeir.g-eye  dog  for  the  visually  handicapped.  It  costs 

approximately  61S0C  to  $2000  to  train  one  seeing -eye  dog.  Other 
service  organisations  have  equally  important  projects  that 
contribute  to  community  health. 

Turn  off  tape  and  projector  and  do  Item  #4  in  the  worksheet. 

Frame  59  Let's  visit  the  local  health  department— a major  official 

community  health  agency.  A present  day  local  health  department  is 


Frame  60 


Frame  61 


Frame  62 


Frame  63 


Frame  6t» 


usually  associated  with  a city  or  a county.  The  organizational 
structure  may  vary  somewhat  and  the  divisions  may  have  slightly 
different  terminology  but  most  have  these  seven  major  divisions: 

1.  Environmental  Health 

2.  Maternal -Child  Health 

3.  Vital  or  Health  Statistics 

d . Laboratories 

5.  Communicable  Disease  Control 

6.  Adult  Health  and  Chronic  Disease  Control 

7 . Health  Education 

Let's  follow  a Registered  Sanitarian  from  the  Division  of 
Environmental  Sanitation  as  he  goes  about  his  activities. 

Supervision  of  waste  disposal  and  water  protection  are  important 
duties.  This  is  part  of  a sewer  plant. 

The  sanitarian  checks  the  chlorinatcr  which  helps  kill  bacteria 
in  the  water  supply. 

A sample  of  the  effluent  is  taken  for  testing,  after  the 
sewage  has  been  treated. 

Air  pollution  and  radiation  control  are  part  of  environmental 
sanitation. 

These  technicians  are  testing  samples  of  milk  for  the  presence 
of  antiobiotics  and  butterfat  content.  Milk  sanitation  and  quality 
control,  food  sanitation  and  storage  must  meet  proper  standards. 
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Frame  65 

The  temperature  of  this  meat  storage  compartment  is  checked. 

Frame  66 

The  owner  of  a restaurant  talks  with  the  sanitarian  about  the 
dishwashing  equipment.  The  inspection  of  public  buildings  such 
as  restaurants,  hotels  and  hospitals  are  responsibilities  of  the 
Division  of  Environmental  Sanitation. 

Frame  67 

Some  local  ordinances  require  restaurants  to  display  a grade 
card  of  "A",  "B",  or  "C"  according  to  how  well  they  meet  sanitary 
standards . 

Frame  68 

This  restaurant  has  met  the  high  standards.  The  Registered 
Sani’arian  is  a college  graduate  with  a background  in  biological 
sciences  and  public  health.  While  he  must  uphold  the  ordinances 
and  laws  of  the  municipality,  he  emphasizes  education  and  by 
offering  his  professional  expertise  to  the  managers  and  owners  of 
the  Institutions  ar.d  properties  that  are  his  concern,  he  can  often 
bring  about  desirable  changes.  Sanitarians  employ  legal  s»r"lons 
against  uncooperative  persons  who  persist  in  unsanitary  procedures 
that  endanger  the  health  of  the  public  only  when  other  methods 
fail. 

Frame  69 

Our  next  health  department  stop  is  to  a well-child  conference. 
This  is  one  of  the  functions  of  the  Division  of  Maternal -Chi Id 
Health,  which  provides  prenatal  care,  inspects  maternity  hospitals, 
and  offers  many  services  to  mothers  of  pre-school  children. 

Frame  70 
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The  well-child  conference  personnel  immunizes  the  child, 
supplies  health  information  and  counseling  to  the  mother. 

70C8 

Frame  71 

Children  are  examined  for  growth  and  development.  Sick 
children  are  not  treated  but  mothers  may  be  directed  to  appropriate 
help.  Just  a word  about  the  Public  Health  Nurse  seen  assisting 
in  this  conference,.  She  is  a professional  nurse  with  specialized 
college  training  that  entitles  her  to  use  the  initials  P.H.N. 
meaning  Public  Health  Nurse.  She  not  only  assists  in  the  Division 
of  Maternal-Child  Health  but  in  other  Health  Department  divisions 
as  well.  Sometimes  the  L.V.N,  is  part  of  the  team  under  her 
supervision.  We  have  already  briefly  mentioned  the  Home  Health 
Aids  and  her  duties,  she  is  also  supervised  by  the  P.H.N. 

Fran*  72 

Sometimes  the  local  health  department  serves  as  a consultant  to 
school  districts  and  provides  immunizations,  health  screening  for 
visual,  hearing  or  dental  examinations.  (Some  school  districts 
employ  their  own  school  nurse,  who  is  not  necessarily  a P.H.N.) 

Frame  73 

Children  are  aided  through  Crippled  Children's  Service,  a 
function  of  the  local  health  department  which  helps  them  get 
needed  care  from  recognized  specialists  on  a sliding  scale  basis 
according  to  the  family's  financial  circumstances.  This  P.H.N. 
is  making  a home  visit  to  a child  who  may  need  such  service. 

Frame  7h 

In  the  home,  the  P.H.N.  administers  a developmental  test  to 
the  little  boy.  She  makes  an  appointment  for  the  child  to  ccse  to 
the  Child  Development  Clinic. 

Frame  75 

A pediatrician  examines  the  child  at  the  clinic. 
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Frame  76 

A conference  of  specialists —pediatrician , psychologist, 
speech  therapist,  social  worker,  evaluate  the  findings  and  plan 
therapy  for  the  child. 

Frame  77 

Meet  a statistician— the  professional  who  works  with  mathematical 
data  and  analyzes  the  reported  births,  deaths,  marriages,  divorces, 
and  incidence  of  disease.  This  information  is  most  helpful  in 
planning  programs  to  meet  the  health  needs  of  the  conrmnity.  Such 
information  is  also  valuable  in  research. 

Frame  78 

The  division  of  laboratories  employ^  technologists,  bacteriologis 
and  technicians  to  perform  diagnostic  tests  for  private  physicians 
and  health  department  personnel.  This  technologist  is  performing 
blood  tests  for  syphilils. 

Frame  79 

Others  make  chemical  examination} on  samples  of  food,  milk  and 
water. 

Fran*  80 

The  Division  of  Communicable  Disease  Control  is  a most 
important  guardian  of  the  community  health.  Sanitation  and 

a 

communicable  disease  control  were  early  public  health  functions 
and  are  a major  reason  that  the  once  dreaded  killers  of  diphtheria, 
typhoid  fever,  smallpox  and  other  communicable  diseases  have  been 
removed  from  the  top  ten  killer  list.  The  big  red  quarantine 
sign  or  a door  is  not  seen  anymore. 

Frame  81 

Immunizations,  medication,  sanitation  and  education  have  all 
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made  their  contribution  to  this  success  story.  The  health  department 
plays  a continuing  role  in  this  important  field.  Physicians  notify 
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Frame  82 


Frame  83 
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Frame  84 


the  department  of  certain  reportable  diseases  (MOST  reportable 
diseases  are  communicable,  but  a few  are  not.)  The  specialists 
from  the  health  department  make  every  effort  to  track  down  the 
source  of  a communicaole  disease  in  order  to  prevent  Its  spread. 

The  public  must  be  aware  that  these  potential  killers  are  not 
eliminated— only  held  in  check. 

The  Department  of  Adult  Health  and  Chronic  Disease  Control  is 
assuming  an  expanding  role  in  community  health  as  the  proportion 
of  adults  of  middle  and  older  years  increases  in  the  population. 

The  chronic  diseases  afflict  many  in  this  age  group. 

Arthritis  and  rheumatoid  diseases  are  the  major  cripplers. 
Diabetes,  vascular  disorders,  and  decreased  hearing  and  eight 
are  rather  common  problems  of  the  elderly.  The  health  department 
is  concerned  with  preventing  these  and  other  disorders,  and  in 
promoting  healthful  living  in  order  to  delay  the  onset  of  disease. 
By  using  radio,  television  and  the  press,  health  information  is 
available  to  most  everyone. 

Unfortunately,  healthful  living  practices  often  conflict  with 
personal  habits  and  desires,  and  so  the  individual  ignores  t.ha 
forty  excess  pounds,  continues  to  smoke  his  pack  of  cigarettes  a 
day,  rides  to  the  corner  mailbox  instead  of  walking  and  wonders 
why  he  is  not  well.  Conscientious  health  workers  will  continue 
to  offer  health  education,  carry  on  screening  programs  to  identify 
early  health  deviatioris,  and  to  assist  families  in  caring  for  their 
ill  members. 
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Frame  85 


These  efforts  can  make  the  "bonus  years"  which  have  been 
added  to  the  life  span  meaningful  and  productive  - even  without 


Frame 


frame 


Frame 
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discovering  a "fountain  of  youth". 

86  The  health  educator  is  a vital  part  of  a dynamic  local  health 
department.  He  or  she  works  with  each  of  the  other  divisions  in 

an  effort  to  assess  the  health  needs  of  the  community  and  effectively 
spread  information  throughout  the  community.  In  addition  to  his 
training  in  public  health  (with  a masters  degree)  he  must  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  lus  community  ~ its  population,  customs, 
and  beliefs.  He  must  work  closely  with  the  professionals  in  the 
school  system,  medical  and  health  care  institutions,  as  well  as  the 
public.  He  offers  technical  assistance  to  promote  health  education 
wherever  it  can  be  effectively  used. 

87  Speakers,  films,  and  pamphlets  are  available  to  organizations 
who  request  them.  Health  educators  organize  seminars,  workshops, 
prepare  and  coordinate  radio  and  television  information. 

88  The  administrative  officer  called  "Health  Officer"  or  "Director 
of  Public  Health"  is  a medical  doctor  with  added  preparation  in  public 
health  and  administration.  He  coordinates  and  administers  the 
entire  organization. 

in  sunmary,  this  lessen  has  been  an  introduction  to  the 
voluntary  and  official  agencies  that  contribute  to  community  health. 

Community  health  resources  include  human  resources-- the 
volunteers,  vocational,  technical  and  professional  people  who 
use  their  knowledge  and  skills  In  their  work;  and  the  agencies, 
voluntary  and  official  which  employ  the  workers.  The  L.V.N. 


may  be  employed  or  serve  as  o volunteer  in  many  of  them.  In 
being  aware  of  the  resources  available  to  you  and  your  patients 
the  health  of  your  own  community  might  be  improved. 

Turn  off  tape  and  projector.  Do  Item  5 in  the  worksheet. 
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TABLE  VI 

Follow-up  questionnaire  for  both  control  and  multi  media  groups  to  be  filled 
in  after  taking  the  post-test. 


Name  

Answer  question  number  one  only  if  you  were  assigned  the  reading  lesson. 

Answer  question  number  two  if  you  took  the  multi  media  lesson  using  filmstrip 
and  audio  tape. 

1.  How  long  did  it  take  you  to  read  this  assignment?  

2.  How  long  did  it  take  you  to  take  the  multi  media  lesson?  

3.  Is  this  about  the  same  time  you  usually  take  on  other  assignments  for 

this  class?  Yes  More  time Less  time  

4.  Have  you  had  this  topic  discussed  or  assigned  already  as  part  of  your 

curriculum?  Yes  No  

5 . Is  English  your  native  language?  Yes  No  

6.  What  grade  in  school  did  you  complete?  (Do  not  count  the  GED  or 

equivalency  levels)  Grade  

7.  How  would  you  rate  your  class  standing  based  on  grades  in  Vocational 
Nursing  theory  classes  (NOT  CLINICAL) . 

Top  1/4 
2nd  Quarter 
3rd  Quarter 
Bottom  1/4 
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TABLE  VII 
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Name  of  student  

For  the  Instructor 

1.  Has  the  student  had  this  topic  as  part  of  the  Vocational  Nursing 

curriculum?  Ves No 

2.  Within  which  quartile  does  this  student  fall  based  on  grades  in  theory? 

— *t 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

J 4th 

3.  Is  this  student  a member  of  an  ethnic  minority?  Please  indicate  which. 

Black  

Chicano  

American  Indian  

Oriental  

Other  (Specify)  

4.  Does  this  student  speak  another  language  in  the  home?  Yes  No  
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ABSTRACT  - TO  DETERMINE  IF  SIBLING 
ASSOCIATIONS  CAN  AFFECT  OCCUPATIONAL 
PREFERENCES,  BRIEF  QUESTIONNAIRES  WERE 
ADMINISTERED  TO  MORE  THAN  500  MALE  COLLEGE 
STUDENTS  WITH  ONE  SIBLING.  HOLLAND'S  THEORY 
OF  VOCATIONAL  CHOICE  WAS  USED  AS  A FRAMEWORK 
FOR  STUDYING  RELATIONSHIPS  BETWEEN  THE 
INDEPENDENT  VARIABLES  OF  BIRTH  OROER  ANO  SEX 
OF  SIBLING  AND  THE  DEPENDENT  VARIABLE  OF 
OCCUPATIONAL  PREFERENCES.  IT  WAS  PREDICTED 
THAT  MEN  WITH  AN  OLDER  SISTER  WOULD  DISPLAY 
GREATER  PREFERENCE  FOR  OCCUPATIONS  OF  THE 
REALISTIC  TYPE  THAN  MEN  WITH  AN  OLDER  BROTHER 
AND  THAT  FIRST-BORN  MEN  WOULD  OISPLAY  GREATER 
PREFERENCE  FOR  OCCUPATIONS  OF  THE 
INTELLECTUAL  TYPE  THAN  SECONO-BGRN  MEN. 
SUBJECTS  WERE  ASKED  TO  RATE  THEIR  LIKING  FOR 
OCCUPATIONS  REPRESENTING  EACH  OF  HOLLAND'S 
SIX  OCCUPATIONAL  TYPES,  INCLUDING  REALISTIC, 
INTELLECTUAL,  SOCIAL,  CONVENTIONAL, 
ENTERPRISING,  AND  ARTISTIC.  THE  PREDICTIONS 
WERE  NOT  CONFIRMED,  AND  ALTHOUGH  SEVERAL 
UNEXPECTED  SIGNIFICANT  EFFECTS  WERE  OBTAINEO, 
THESE  DIFFERENCES  MAY  BE  CHANCE  EVENTS.  USING 
INVALID  ASSUMPTIONS  IN  DERIVING  PREDICTIONS 
COULD  ACCOUNT  FOR  THE  NEGATIVE  RESULTS.  IT 
WAS  RFCOMMENDED  THAT  FURURE  RESEARCH  PURSUE 
TWO  APPROACHES,  THE  FIRST  EXAMINING  THE 
EFFECT  OF  SIBLING  ASSOCIATIONS  ON  THE 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  PERSONALITY  ANO  INTEREST 
PATTERNS  AND  THE  SECOND  EXAMINING  THE  EFFECT 
OF  PERSONALITY  ANO  INTERESTS  ON  OCCUPATIONAL 
PREFERENCES.  THE  QUESTIONNAIRE  IS  APPENDED. 
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The  Center  for  Occupational  Education  is  pleased  to  be  able  to 
inaugurate  the  Center  Technical  Paper  Series  with  Dr.  Leventhal's  excel- 
lent study  of  sibling  associations  and  occupational  preference.  This 
study  should  help  to  chart  the  future  course  of  research  in  this  impor- 
tant area. 

Dr.  Leventhal's  report  provides  a two-fold  service  to  the  scien- 
tific community.  For  his  fellow  researcher  he  has  prepared  a careful 
assessment  of  an  area  of  research  which  certainly  warrants  detailed  inves 
tigation.  The  conclusions  arising  from  his  study  clearly  point  the  way 
toward  the  basic  research  necessary  to  lay  a foundation  for  any  future 
attack  on  the  problems  of  sibling  association  and  occupational  preference 
However,  this  is  not  the  only  contribution  provided  by  Dr.  Leventhal's 
study;  indeed,  it  may  not  even  be  the  major  contribution. 

For  the  administrator  of  a research  and  development  center,  Dr. 
Leventhal's  paper,  and  others  like  it,  provides  a contribution  of  great 
benefit.  The  efficient  allocation  of  scarce  financial  resources  to  re- 
search projects  demands*  the  type  of  information  this  report  provides 
The  careful  analysis  demonstrated  here  gives  the  research  administrator 
more  information  on  which  to  base  the  important  decisions  of  project  se- 
lection. It  tells  the  administrator  what  further  information  research 
must  provide  before  other  projects  in  this  area  will  have  appreciable 
chances  for  success.  This  knowledge  is  of  incalculable  value 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  REPORT 


Recent  findings  indicate  that  sibling  associations  can  affect 
occupational  preferences.  However,  these  findings  have  limited  theoretical 
significance  and  it  is  not  clear  whether  more  extensive  studies  of  such 
relationships  are  warranted  at  the  present  time.  To  assess  the  potential 
usefulness  of  such  studies,  Holland Ts  theory  of  vocational  choice  is  used  as 
a framework  for  a systematic  exploratory  study  of  relationships  between  the 
independent  variables  of  birth  order  and  sex  of  sibling  and  the  dependent 
variable  of  occupational  preferences.  It  was  predicted  that  men  with* an 
older  sister  would  display  greater  preference  for  occupations  of  the  realistic 
type  than  men  with  an  older  brother.  In  addition,  it  was  predicted  that 
first-born  men  would  display  greater  preference  for  occupations  of  the 
intellectual  type  than  second-born  men.  To  test  these  predictions,  a brief 
questionnaire  was  administered  to  more  than  500  male  college  students  with  one 
sibling.  Subjects  were  asked  to  rate  their  liking  for  occupations  representing 
each  of  Holland^  six  types.  The  predictions  were  not  confirmed  and,  although 
several  unexpected  significant  effects  were  obtained,  these  differences  may 
well  be  chance  events.  The  study  is  evaluated  critically  and  judged 
relatively  free  from  serious  methodological  flaws.  It  is  suggested  that 
the  negative  results  probably  stem  from  the  use  of  invalid  assumptions 
in  deriving  predictions.  Finally,  the  utility  of  studies  of  the  present 
type  is  questioned  and  an  alternative  strategy  for  future  research  is 
discussed. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Recent  studies  indicate  that  sibling  associations  can  affect  occu- 
pational preferences.  For  example,  Very  and  Zannini  (8)  report  that  the 
number  of  second-born  women  among  female  beauticians  is  greater  than  would 
be  expected  by  chance.  Leventha 1- (5)  has  shown  that  men  with  an  older 
sister  are  more  likely  to  prefer  engineering  as  an  occupation  than  men 
with  an  older  brother.  An  exploratory  study  by  Sutton-Smith,  Roberts 
and  Rosenberg  (7)  suggests  there  may  be  some  tendency  for  first-born  indi- 
viduals to  be  more  attracted  to  teaching  professions  than  second-born  indi- 
viduals. Their  results  also  indicate  the  possibility  that  males  with  a 
brother  are  more  likely  to  be  attracted  to  occupations  which  involve'  pro- 
ducing, buying,  and  selling.  Although  these  scattered  findings  indicate  ' 
that  sibling-association  factors  such  as  birth  order  and  sex  of  sibling 
can  affect  vocational  preferences,  they  have  little  theoretical  signifi- 
cance because  they  have  not  been  integrated  with  comprehensive  theories 
of  vocational  choice.  They  hold  the  status  of  interesting  but  relatively 
uninformative  findings  and  it  is  unclear  whether  it  is  worthwhile  to  in- 
vest substantial  amounts  of  time  and  money  to  conduct  more  extensive  in- 
vestigations of  such  relationships.  Consequently,  the  present  study 
attempts  to  assess  the  potential  usefulness  of  such  research  by  explor- 
ing systematically  the  effect  of  sibling  associations  on  occupational 
preferences . 

There  are  two  prerequisites  for  systematic  exploration  of  the  effect 
of  sibling  associations  on  occupational  preferences.  First,  infor- 
mation is  needed  about  the  effect  of  sibling  associations  on  interest 
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patterns  and  personality.  Second,  a typology  of  occupations  is  needed 
that  classifies  occupations  with  respect  to  the  patterns  of  interest  and 
personality  most  appropriate  to  them.  When  these  prerequisites  are  satis- 
fied, i„e.,  when  sibling  associations  are  known  to  affect  interest  pat- 
terns and  personality  in  certain  ways  and  when  interest  patterns  and  per- 
sonality are  known  to  affect  occupational  preferences  in  certain  ways,  it 
becomes  possible  to  predict  relationships  between  sibling  associations 
and  occupational  preferences*  In  effect,  personality  and  interest  patterns 
serve  as  intervening  variables  which  mediate  relationships  between  the 
independent  variables  of  sibling  associations  and  the  dependent  variable 
of  occupational  preferences.  A particular  sibling  association  will  in- 
fluence preference  for  a particular  occupation  when  the  association  and 
the  preference  are  linked  together  through  common  intervening  variables 
of  personality  and  interest  patterns.  The  present  study  uses  this  assump- 
tion to  predict  effects  of  birth  order  and  sex  of  sibling  on  subjects’ 
preferences  for  clusters  of  occupations  specified  in  Holland’s  (3)  theory 
of  vocational  choice.  The  study  also  attempts  to  detect  unexpected  re- 
lationships between  these  variables. 

Holland's  (3)  theory  of  vocational  choice  suggests  a number  of 
possible  relationships  between  the  intervening  variables  of  personality 
and  interest  patterns  and  the  dependent  variable  of  occupational  pref- 
erence. He  postulates  six  personality  types  which  correspond  to  six 
types  of  occupational  environments.  An  individual  will  prefer  those 
occupations  which  correspond  to  his  personality  type.  The  six  person- 
ality types  and  the  modes  of  coping  behavior  and  typical  occupational 
preferences  associated  with  them  are  listed  below. 
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I.  The  realistic  type  who  thinks  in  concrete  terms  and  prefers 
activities  which  involve  manual  skills  (mechanic,  electronic  technician, 
tree  surgeon,  ranch  hand). 

II,  The  intellectual  type  who  likes  to  manipulate  ideas  and  sym- 
bols (research  scientist,  mathematician,  writer  of  scientific  articles). 

III.  The  social  type  who  likes  to  use  social  skills  to  guide  and 
train  others  (social  worker,  teacher,  playground  director). 

IV.  The  conventional  type  who  likes  highly  structured,  subordinate 
roles  which  permit  stereotyped  and  nonspontaneous  behavior  (clerk,  book- 
keeper, cashier). 

V.  The  enterprising  type  who  is  extroverted  and  adventurous  and 
seeks  to  lead  and  dominate  others  (salesman,  manager,  politician). 

VI.  The  artistic  type  who  seeks  opportunities  for  creative  self- 
expression  through  use  of  imagination  and  emotional  sensitivity  (artist, 
musician,  playwright). 

Recent  findings  by  Leventhal  (5)  suggest  possible  relationships 
between  the  independent  variables  of  birth  order  and  sex  of  sibling  and 
the  intervening  variables  of  personality  and  interest,  patterns  contained 
in  Holland’s  theory  of  vocational  choice,  Leventhal  found  that  men  with 
an  older  sister  display  greater  interest  in  outdoor  and  technical  activi- 
ties than  men  with  an  older  brother.  This  result  suggests  that  men  with 
an  older  sister  bear  a closer  resemblance  to  Holland’s  (3)  ’’realistic 
type"  than  do  men  with  an  older  brother  and  that  men  with  an  older  sister 
will  be  more  attracted  to  occupations  of  the  realistic  type.,  Consistent 
with  this  suggestion,  Leventhal  (5)  found  that  men  with  an  older  sister 
listed  engineering  as  an  occupational  preference  more  often  than  men 
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with  an  older  brother  The  present  study  seek*?  to  icplicaK  this  finding 
and  to  demonstrate  similar  effects  for  other  occupations  i»'  tlu  realistic 
category . 

Leventhal  (5)  also  found  that  the  first  born  obtained  higher 
scores  on  a test  of  health  knowledge  and  were  more  likely  to  express 
interest  in  "reading  and  discussion  of  books"  than  the  second  born 
These  findings  seem  consistent  with  the  results  of  Altus  (1)  and  Schachter 
(6)  which  indicate  that  the  first  born  display  a stronger  intellectual 
orientation  than  the  second  born.  The  findings  suggest  the  hypothesis 
that  the  first  born  will  be  more  attracted  to  occupations  of  the  intel- 
lectual type  than  the  second  born 

METHOD 


Subjects  and  Procedure 

A brief  questionnaire  (see  Appendix  A)  was  administered  to  all 
freshmen  entering  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  in  the 
Fall  of  1967.  Excluding  individuals  with  half-siblings  or  step- sib  1 ings , 
there  were  544  men  with  one  sibling  in  this  population  This  consti- 
tuted the  sample  for  the  present  study.  The  mean  age  of  these  subjects 
was  18.3  years.  The  mean  difference  in  age  between  subjects  and  their 
sibling  ranged  from  3.8  years  among  men  with  an  older  brother  to  4.5 
years  among  men  with  a younger  brother.  The  effects  of  sex  of  sibling 
and  birth  order  on  age  difference  were  nonsignificant  [he  breakdown 
of  subjects  according  to  birth  order  and  sex  of  sibling  is  shown  in 

the  last  two  rows  of  Table  1 

i 

The  questionnaire  listed  14  occupations  drawn  from  Holland’s 
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comprehensive  classification  for  vocational  choice*  and  occupations  (5, 
pp  110-116).  Each  of  Holland’s  occupational  types  was  represented  by 
two  occupations  with  the  exception  of  the  realistic  type  for  which  four 
occupations  were  listed.  The  following  occupations  were  listed  under 
the  respective  headings; 

I.  Realistic,  mechanic,  civil  engineer,  rancher,  hunter -t rapper 
II.  Intellectual,  scientific  research  worker,  astronomer 
■ III.  Social,  social  worker,  high  school  teacher 

IV.  Conventional,  certified  public  accountant,  bookkeeper 

V.  Enterprising,  sales  manager,  life-insurance  salesman 

VI.  Artistic,  musician,  artist 

Subjects  were  asked  to  indicate  their  liking  for  each  of  these  occupations 
by  assigning  a value  from  1 (dislike  quite  a bit)  to  4 (like  quite  a bit) 
to  each  occupation.  They  were  instructed  to  disregard  considerations  such 
as  salary,  future  advancement,  permanency,  training,  and  ability  and  con- 
sider only  whether  they  would  enjoy  a particular  type  of  work.  Information 
about  father's  occupation  and  education  was  also  obtained, ^ Procedures 
developed  by  Hollingshead  (4)  were  used  to  convert  these  data  to  quanti- 
tative measures  of  social  position. 

For  each  of  the  occupations  listed,  there  were  always  a few  subjects 
who  failed  to  respond  Consequently,  the  true  Ns  for  the  measures  re- 
ported in  Tables  1 and  2 are  slightly  lower  than  544  in  all  cases  but 
never  less  than  531.  ^ 


1.  Two  questions  about  smoking  behavior  were  also  asked  Results 
for  these  items  are  not  discussed  in  this  paper 


Table  1 
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Mean  Preference  for  Realistic  and  Intellectual  Occupations 
(4  = like  quite  a bit;  1 = dislike  quite  a bit) 


Occupations  and 
Occupational  Categories 

Subject  * s 
Birth  Order 

Type  of  Sibling 
Brother  Sister 

I.  Realistic 

1.  Mechanic 

First 

1.90 

1.94 

Second 

2,19 

2.07 

2.  Civil  engineer 

First 

2.30 

2,36 

Second 

2,49 

2,46 

3.  Hunter-trapper 

First 

2.39 

2,53 

Second 

2.31 

2.51 

4.  Rancher 

First 

2.34 

2,37 

Second 

2.49 

2.32 

II.  Intellectual 

5.  Scientific  research 

First 

2..  87 

2.66 

worker 

Second 

2.72 

2.60 

6.  Astronomer 

First 

2.27 

2.41 

Second 

2.13 

2.29 

Approximate  number  of 

First 

134 

157 

cubjects  in  each  group 

Second 

116 

137 

7 ozo 
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Table  2 

Mean  Preference  for  Social,  Conventional,  Enterprising  and  Artistic  Occupations 
(4  * like  quite  a bit;  1 « dislike  quite  a bit) 


Occupations  and 
Occupational  Categories 

Subject ’s 
Birth  Order 

Type  of 
Brother 

Sibling 

Sister 

III.  Social 

1.  Social  worker 

First 

2.24 

2.42 

Second 

2.39 

2.32 

2,  High  school  teacher 

First 

2.21 

2.34 

Second 

2.32 

2.49 

IV-  Conventional 

3.  Certified  public 
accountant 

First 

2.17 

2.38 

Second 

2.23 

2.07 

4.  Bookkeeper 

First 

1.58 

1,72 

Second 

1,54 

1.58 

V.  Enterprising 

5.  Life-insurance 
salesman 

First 

1.S3 

2.04 

Second 

1.96 

1.83 

6,  Sales  manager 

First 

2.46 

2.38 

Second 

2.41 

2.29 

VI.  Artistic 

7.  Artist 

First 

2.15 

2.30 

Second 

2.12 

2.29 

8.  Musician 

First 

2.28 

2.34 

Second 

2.32 

2.55 
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RES  I’Ll  S 

Mean  preference?  for  the  four  realisin'  occupations  and  two  intel- 
lectual occupations  are  presented  in  Table  i For  each  occupation,  the 
data  were  analyzed  with  a 2 X 2 factorial  analysis  of  variance  for  un- 
weighted means  (9)  In  addition,  specific  comparisons  wer<  performed 
between  adjacent  pairs  of  means  Men  with  an  older  sister  were  expected 
to  display  greater  preference  for  realistic  occupations  than  men  with  an 
older  brother  but,  for  each  realistic  occupation,  the  results  fail  to 
support  this  prediction  First-born  men  were  expected  to  display  stronger 
preference  for  intellectual  occupations  than  second  born  men  but  results 
do  not  support  this  prediction  for  ? L t her  intellectual  occupation  For 
the  occupation  "mechanic,"  there  was  an  unanticipated  main  effect  of 
birth  order  (F  = 6 29,  05)  The  second  born  displayed  greater  pref- 

erence for  being  a mechanic  than  the  fir*t  born  with  the  difference  being 
largest  among  men  with  a brother  All  other  effects  in  Table-  1 were  non- 

i 

s ign if leant . 

Table  2 presents  mean  preferences  for  eight  additional  occupations 
for  which  no  predictions  were  made  Among  men  with  a sister,  the  first- 
born expressed  greater.  1 iking  than  the  second  born  for  the  occupations  of 
"certified  public  account"  (F  = 8,02,  p< .01)  and  "life  insurance  salesman" 
(F  = 4 08,  p<c-05).  In  addition,  the  interaction  term  was  significant  for 
the  occupation  of  "certified  public  accountant,"  All  other  effects  in 

Table  2 were  nonsignificant. 

- * 

Ln  evaluating  the  importance  of  significant  effect?  obtained  in 
Tables  1 and  2,  it  is  essential  to  note  that,  for  each  of  the  14 
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occupations,  seven  F ratios  were  computed.  Consequently,  the  number  of 
values  of  F which  exceed  the  critical  value  of  3 84  is  scarcely  greater 
than  5°/o  of  the  total  number  of  F ratios  computed 

The  four  groups  did  not  differ  with  respect  to  father’s  educa- 
tional level  of  father’s  occupational  level.  The  overall  mean  for  the 
senple  on  Hollingshead  ’ s (4)  7-point  Educational  Scale' was  2.98  (a  scale 
value  of  3 indicates  that  the  father  has  had  partial  college  training). 

The  overall  mean  for  the  sample  on  Hollingshead *s  (4)  7-point  Occupational 

Scale  was  2.66,  a value  which  indicates  that  subjects  tended  to  come  from 

2 

families  with  fairly  high  rank  in  the  occupational  status  structure. 

DISCUSSION 

This  study  has  attempted  to  detect  relationships  between  the  inde- 
pendent variables  of  birth  order  and  sex  of  sibling  and  the  dependent 
variable  of  occupational  preferences.  Relationships  were  predicted  when 
earlier  findings  indicated  that  specific  sibling  associations  might  be 
linked  to  specific  occupational  preferences  by  virtue  of  common  connec- 
tions with  intervening  variables  of  personality  and  interest.  Men  with 
an  older  sister  were  expected  to  display  stronger  preference  for  occu- 
pations of  the  realistic  type  than  men  with  an  older  brother..  In  addi- 
tion, first-born  men  were  expected  to  display  stronger  preference  for 
occupations  of  the  intellectual  type  than  second-born  men  The  results 


^On  both  the  Education  and  Occupational  Scales,  lower  values 
indicate  higher  status. 
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of  the  study  were  quite  disappointing  Neither  hypothesis  was  confirmed 
and  the  few  significant  effects  that  were  obtained  might  well  be  attributed 
to  chance  The  meager  findings  made  it  essential  to  assess  the  methodo- 
logical  adequacy  of  the  study  To  the  extent  that  the  study’s  failure 
cannot  be  attributed  to  methodological  shortcomings,  it  is  necessary  to 
question  the  validity  of  the  assumptions  on  which  the  study  was  based 

The  study  seems  relatively  free  from  serious  methodological  flaws 
which  could  account  for  the  negative  results  First,  the  negative  results 
cannot  be  readily  attributed  to  insufficient  sample  size  Enough  subjects 
were  tested  to  detect  relationships  of  even  modest  strength  Second,  the 
negative  results  cannot  be  readily  attributed  to  the  unique  nature  of  the 
occupations  which  subjects  rated,.  Four  realistic  and  two  intellectual 
occupations  were  used.  The  chances  of  selecting  six  occupations  whose 
unique  properties  would  obscure  underlying  relationships  are  small  Third, 
the  negative  results  cannot  be  readily  attributed  to  the  four-point  re- 
sponse scale  that  was  used.  The  number  of  points  was  large  enough  to  yield 
wide  dispersion  responses  both  between  and  within  subjects-  For  all 
occupations  and  for  most  individuals,  responses  were  widely  distributed 
across  the  four  response  categories.  Consequently,  it  seems  unlikely 

that  the  discriminative  power  and  reliability  of  the  response  scale  dif- 

\ 

fers  substantially  from  that  of  other  a pr ior i response  scales  which  use 
a Likert-type  format. 

In  the  absence  of  obvious  methodological  shortcomings,  the  assump- 
tions used  to  derive  predictions  must  be  reexamined  Errors  in  these 
assumptions  could  have  occurred  at  several  points.  For  example,  incorrect 
generalizations  may  have  been  drawn  from  available  studies  of  the  effect 
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of  sibling  associations  on  interest  patterns  and  personality  7 his  error 
could  have  occurred  when  it  was  assumed  that  men  with  an  older  sister 
resemble  Holland's  realistic  type  to  a greater  extent  than  do  men  with 
an  older  brother.  The  assumption  was  based  on  Leventhal's  (5)  finding 
that  men  with  an  older  sister  are  more  interested  in  outdoor  and  techni- 
cal activities  and  display  greater  athletic  -skill.  However,  Holland's 
(3)  definition  of  the  realistic  type  is  very  comprehensive  and  includes^ 
a wide  variety  of  traits  and  behaviors.  Since  Leventhal  assessed  a 
relatively  small  portion  of  the  behaviors  which  characterize  the  real- 
istic type,  there  could  be  many  respects  in  which  men  with  an  older 
sister  are  not  more  similar  to  the  realistic  type  than  men  with  an  older 
brother.  Consequently,  predictions  based  on  the  assumption  that  they 
are  would  not  be  confirmed. 

Another  type  of  error  could  have  occurred  when  it  was  assumed 
that  the  classificat ion  of  occupations  and  individuals  with  respect  to 
Holland's  (3)  typology  permits  accurate  prediction  of  occupational  pref- 
erences. Holland's  theory  will  yield  accurate  predictions  only  to  the 
extent  that  the  types  are  independent  and  the  occupations  classified 
correctly  with  respect  to  types.  To  the  degree  that  the  types  overlap 
or  that  occupations  are  misclassif ied,  an  individual  whose  personality 
fits  a particular  type  would  prefer  occupations  of  other  types  aqd  the 
theory  would  generate  inaccurate  predictions.  Holland's  (2,3)  own  work 
suggests  that  overlap  between  types  may  pose  a problem  for  his  theory. 
Using  an  inventory  which  assessed  preferences  for  occupations  represent" 
ing  the  six  types,  Holland  has  reported  fairly  sizeable  correlations 
between  several  of  the  scales  which  measure  preferences  for  the  different 
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types  of  occupations.  Consequently,  problems  of  non- independence  of  type? 
and  miscategorizat ion  of  occupations  could  be  partly  responsible  for  the 
negative  results  of  the  present  study 

There  is  one  negative  result  which  cannot  be  readily  attributed  to 
errors  in  underlying  assumptions.  Because  Leventhal  (5)  found  that  men 
with  an  older  sister  were  more  likely  to  list  engineering  as  a preferred 

occupation,  men  with  an  older  sister  were  expected  to  rate  this  occupation 

< 

more  favorably  than  men  with  an  older  brother,  The  absence  of  such  a 
difference  could  stem  from  several  causes,  Leventhal ' s preference  measure 
was  an  open-end  question  on  an  admissions  application  form  which  asked 
students  to  indicate  their  two  most  preferred  occupations  In  addition, 
Leventhal 's  6ufrjects  were  entering  a university  in  which  engineering  is  ; 
a major  field  of  study  and  many  of  them  intended  to  enter  the  engineering 
curriculum.  In  the  present  study,  preference  measures  were  obtained  in  a 
mass-testing  session  with  a questionnaire  which  made  ic  clear  that  subjects' 
preference  responses  were  hypothetical  in  nature  and  would  not  affect  their 
future.  Also,  subjects  were  entering  a university  in  which  there  is  no 
school  of  engineering,  a fact  indicating  that  few,  if  any,  planned  to  be* 
come  engineers.  Consequently,  the  subject  populations  used  in  the  two 
studies  probably  differ  with  respect  to  their  background  and  interests, 
their  set  at  the  time  the  preference  measures  were  administered,  and  the 
nature  and  quantity  of  information  they  possessed  about  the  occupation  of 
engineering.  It  is  perfectly  reasonable  that  different  results  would  be 
obtained  in  populations  which  differ  in  these  ways  but  the  exact  cause  of 
the  discrepant  findings  remains  obscure. 
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CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 
Aside  from  testing  specific  hypotheses,  the  present  study  was 

i 

addressed  to  the  broader  issue  of  assessing  the  potential  utility  of 
more  extensive  investigations  of  the  effect  of  sibling  associations  on 
occupational  preferences..  This  is  an  important  question  because  previous 
findings  are  scattered  in  nature  and  of  limited  theoretical  significance. 
In  the  writer's  judgment,  findings  about  relationships  between  sibling 
associations  and  occupational  preferences  will  have  the  status  of  inter- 
esting  but  relatively  uninformative  curiosities  until  they  are  meaning- 
fully integrated  with  comprehensive  theories  of  vocational  choice.  As 
to  the  usefulness  of  investing  substantial  amounts  of  time  and  money  in 
further  studies  of  the  present  type,  one  can  only  make  an  educated  guess. 
The  results  of  this  study  provide  little  encouragement  for  the  hope  that, 
at  present,  such  data  can  be  integrated  meaningfully  into  the  framework 
of  existing  theories  about  the  development  of  occupational  preferences, 

A systematic  attempt  was  made  to  predict  and  discover  relationships  be- 
tween sibling  associations  and  occupational  preferences  and  place  them 
in  the  context  of  a major  theory  of  vocational  choice.  However,  little 
has  come  of  it.  This  outcome  implies  that  studies  of  the  present  type 
are  premature  at  this  time. 

The  preceding  discussion  of  possible  causes  of  the  negative  re- 
sults suggests  an  alternative  strategy  for  future  investigations  The 
present  study  attempted  to  predict  relationships  between  independent 
and  dependent  variables  by  assuming  they  were  linked  together  through 
common  intervening  variables  of  personality  and  interest  patterns'  The 


14 

problem  with  this  strategy  is  that  too  little  is  known  about  the  links 
between  sibling  associations  and  occupational  preferences  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  intervening  variables  of  personality  and  interest  patterns 
on  the  other,,  Much  more  has  to  be  learned  about  the  influence  of  sibling 
associations  on  the  development  of  interests  and  personality  and  about 
the  influence  of  interests  and  personality  on  occupational  preferences 
before  studies  of  the  present  type  can  suceed.  Thus,  for  the  immediate 
future,  it  is  recommended  that  research  should  pursue  two  separate  paths, 
the  first  examining  the  effect  of  sibling  associations  on  the  develop- 
ment of  personality  and  interest  patterns  and  the  second  examining  the 
effect  of  personality  and  interests  on  occupational  preferences.  Only 
when  there  is  greater  understanding  of  the  relationship  of  the  inter- 
vening variables  to  the  independent  and  dependent  variables  will  it  be 
possible  to  predict  with  accuracy  relationships  between  sibling  asso- 
ciations and  occupational  preferences. 
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The  questions  on  this  page  are  for  research  purposes  Answer  aU  of  them 
as  accurately  as  you  can.  Be  sure  not  to  skip  any  of  them 


1. 

NAME  (PRINT  CLEARLY) 

(last) 

(first) 

(middle) 

2, 

YOUR  AGE 

(TO  NEAREST  1/2  YEAR)_ 

. ' 3.  STUDENT  NO. 

4. 

How  many 

older  sisters  do  you  have?  (circle  one)  1 

2 3 or  more 

5. 

How  many 

older  brothers  do  you  have? 

(circle  one)  1 

2 3 or  more 

6, 

How  many 

younger  sisters  do  you  have? 

(circle  one)  1 

2 3 or  more 

7 . 

How  many 

younger  brothers  do  you  have? 

(circle  one)  1 

2 3 or  more 

8 - 

Carefully 

list  the  age  of  each  of  your 

sisters  to  che 

, rarest 

1/2  year 

9,  List  the  age  of  each  of  your  brothers  to  the  nearest  1/2  year 


10,  Are  any  of  your  brothers  or  sisters  step-siblings  or  half -siblings? 

11.  Father's  education  (if  deceased,  give  his  education  at  time  of  death). 


12.  Father's  occupation  (what  he  actually  does).  If  deceased,  give  his 

occupation  at  time  of  death, 

13.  Do  you  smoke?  (circle  one)  YES  NO 

14.  How  many  of  the  following  do  you  smoke  on  an  average  day? 

Cigarettes  (indicate  the  number  of  cigarettes , NOT  the  number  of 

packs)  * 

Cigars ~ 

Pipefuls 


15.  Indicate  next  to  each  occupation  listed  below  whether  you  would  like 
that  kind  of  work  or  not.  Disregard  considerations  of  salary  or 
future  advancement  and  consider  only  whether  or  not  you  would  like 
the  work.  The  question  is  not  whether  you  would  take  up  that 
occupation  permanently,  but  merely  whether  or  not  you  would  enjoy 
that  kind  of  work  regardless  of  necessary  skills,  abilities  or 
training  which  you  may  or  may  not  have.  To  show  your  degree  of 
liking  for  the  occupation,  write  a number  from  1 to  4 next  to  it. 

4 means  the  most  favorable  rating,  1^  the  least  favorable 

16 
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WHAT  EACH  NUMBER  MEANS 
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4 = like  quite  a bit 
3 = like  somewhat 
2 = dislike  somewhat 
1 = dislike  quite  a bit 


a.  Certified  public  iccountant 

b.  Mus3.cian 

c.  Social  worker 

d.  Rancher 

e.  Scientific  research  worker 

f.  Sales  manager » 

g.  Civil  engineer 

h#  Bookkeeper^ 

i.  High  school  teacher 

j o Artist_ 

k.  Mechanic 

l.  Astronomer 

m.  Life  insurance  salesman 

n.  Hunter-trapper 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  National  Survey  of  Engineering  Employment 

As  the  economic  situation  worsened  during  1970  and  1971  and  overall  unemployment  rates 
climbed,  Engineers  Joint  Council  urged  the  government  to  undertake  a comprehensive  survey  in  order 
to  provide  reliable  statistics  on  the  extent  and  nature  ox'  the  employment  problem.  In  May  1971  the 
National  Science  Foundation  launched  a survey  of  some  300,000  scientists  and  commissioned  EJC  to 
put  together  a special  mailing  list  consisting  of  the  combined  and  unduplicated  membership  rolls 
of  twenty-three  engineering  societies  that  were  broadly  representative  of  all  major  disciplines 
and  specialties  in  the  United  States.  The  societies  included  are  listed  on  page  7 of  this  report. 
From  this  list,  which  included  approximately  500,000  names  and  addresses,  a sample  consisting  of 
every  fifth  name  was  drawn.  Questionnaires  were  mailed  to  the  resulting  set  of  98,000  individuals. 
By  early  August  a response  rate  of  65  percent  had  been  obtained  and  59j200  usable  questionnaires 
were  prepared  for  computer  analysis. 

It  should  be  noted  tnat  the  survey  was  intended  to  be  representative  of  engineering 
society  members  but  not  necessarily  the  total  U.S.  engineering  population.  The  mailing  list 
is  believed  to  have  included  about  1*0  percent  of  the  engineers  in  the  nation.  In  view  of  the 
membership  standards  of  the  professional  societies , the  survey  respondents  constitute  a better 
qualified,  more  experienced,  and  more  professionally  oriented  group  than  engineers  as  a whole. 

Those  engineers  who  do  not  hold  membership  in  a national  professional  engineering  society 
are  outside  the  scope  of  this  survey.  Since  a selected  portion,vof  the  total  engineering  population 
was  sampled,  the  absolute  numbers  for  any  variable  should  not  be  considered  as  national  totals.. 

The  percentage  relationships  developed  in  the  survey,  however,  are  considered  to  be  representative 
for  the  members  of  engineering  societies.  The  procedures  used  do  not  permit  estimation  of  popula- 
tion totals  in  terms  of  the  individual  variables . 

The  survey  is  subject  to  sampling  errors,  response  errors,  nonresponse* bias , and  bias  in- 
herent in  the  mail  list  from  which  the  sample  was  drawn.  With  respect  to  sampling  errors  alone,, 
the  error  range  depends  upon  both  the  size  of  the  cell  examined  and  the  percentage  of  cases  within 
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the  cell  with  a particular  characteristic.  For  example,  the  unemployment  rate  for  all  respon- 
dents, 3.0  percent,  has  a sampling  error  range  of  t 0.1  percent  at  the  90-percent  confidence 
level.  A cell  with  about  1,400  responses  and  an  unemployment  rate  of  2.9  percent  has  a sampling 
error  range  of  - 0.7  percent  at  the  90-percent  confidence  level.  Biases  introduced  hy  response  er 
rors  and  nonresponse  have  not  been  measured,  but  respondents  show  characteristics  similar  to  those 
reported  in  a 1969  survey  using  an  Engineers  Joint  Council  mailing  list  closely  resembling  the  one 
used  for  this  survey. 

A summary  of  the  statistical  findings  of  the  engineers’  employment  survey  was  published 
on  September  23,  1971  by  the  National  Science  Foundation  in  Science  Resources  Studies  Highlights 
Unemployment  Rate  for  Engineers,  June-July  1971,"  NSF  71-33.  A similar  survey  of  scientists 
was  conducted  and  preliminary  results  published  in  Science  Resources  Studies  Highlights. 
Unemployment  Rates  for  Scientists,  Spring,  1971,"  NSF  71-26,  dated  July  2,  1971. 

A full  report  containing  more  detailed  data  on  the  respondents  to  these  employment  sur- 
veys will  be  available  at  a later  date  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office. 


Instructions  for  the  Use  of  the  Data  Tables  in  This  Report 


The  tables  in  this  report  give  the  numbers  of  survey  respondents  according  to  characteristics 
set  forth  in  the  questionnaires.  For  details  regarding  the  wording  of  specific  questions,  refer  to 
the  facsimile  questionnaire  reproduced  at  the  end  of  this  report.  The  data  are  presented  in  the 
form  of  a "total"  column  and  seven  "populations"  whose  composition  is  described  below.  Roman 
numerals  I to  XXXI  identify  the  characteristics  analyzed,  with  the  exception  that  table  XXIV, 
which  gave  the  SMSA  (Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  as  delineated  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor ) of  respondents ' employment  in  March  1970  has  been  omitted  to  save  space . 

The  seven  "populations"  included  in  this  report  were  selected  as  the  most  generally  useful 
of  those  produced  by  the  National  Science  Foundation  and  are  defined  as  follows : 

Population  W - Engineering  related  employed 
Population  X - Nonengineering  related  employed 
Population  P - Full-time  employed,  engineering  related 
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Population  N - Part-time  employed,  engineering  related,  indicating  "YES"  to  seeking 
full-time  employment 

Population  S - Full-time  employed,  nonengineering  related,  and  checked  item  7 in  question 
llh  of  survey  form  (engineering  related  position  not  available.) 

Population  U - Part-time  employed,  nonengineering  related,  indicating  "YES"  to  seeking 
full-time  employment  and  checked  item  7 in  question  llh  of  survey  form 
(engineering  related  position  not  available.) 

Population  G - Not  employed  and  seeking  employment. 

The  relationships  that  exist  among  the  various  populations  can  he  seen  in  section  I 
of  the  data  table,  "Employment  Status,  1971."  Other  important  combinations  are  as  follows: 

Populations  W plus  X plus  '(T'equal  the  "labor  force"  as  defined  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 

Labor . 


The  "Total"  column  minus  the  labor  force  gives  the  number  of  survey  respondents  who  were 
retired,  or  unemployed  and  not  seeking  employment.  (These  populations  are  not  shown  in  the  data 
tables  to  save  space.) 

The  "unemployment  rate"  as  defined  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  is  equal  to  Population  G 
divided  by  the  labor  force. 

Populations  N plus  S plus  U plus  G equal  the  "employment  problem"  group  as  defined  by  Engi- 
neers  Joint  Council. 

Population  P plus  the  "employment  problem"  group  constitutes  the  total  in  or  seeking  full-time 
engineering  work. 

The  "employment  problem"  rate  as  defined  by  Engineers  Joint  Council  is  equal  to  the  "employ- 
ment problem"  group  divided  by  the  total  in  or  seeking  full-time  engineering  work,  or 

N + S + U + G 
P + N + S + U + G 

Illustrative  computations  of  the  unemployment  rate  and  the  "employment  problem"  rate  for 
the  entire  survey  are  as  follows : 
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ENGINEERING  UNEMPLOYMENT  RATE  AS  COMPUTED  BY  THE  NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 


Employment  Status 

Number 

Percent 

Total  survey  respondents 

59,200 

Not  employed  and  not  seeking  employment  or  retired 

3,500 

* 

In  labor  force 

55,800 

100.0 

Employed  in  engineering  work 

50,1*00 

90.3 

Employed  in  non-engineering  work 

3,700 

6.7 

Unemployed  and  seeking  employment 

1,700 

3.0 

ENGINEERING  "EMPLOYMENT  PROBLEM"  RATE  AS  COMPUTET  BY  ENGINEERS 

JOINT  COUNCIL 

Employment  Status 

Number 

Percent 

Total  Survey  respondents 

59,21*5 

Not  employed  and  not  seeking  employment  or  retired 

3,1*60 

Employed  in  non-engineering  work  by  choice 

3,221* 

Employed  part-time  in  engineering  by  choice 

535 

Total  in  or  seeking  full-time  engineering 

52,026 

100.0 

WOrk 

Employed  full-time  in^Blneering  work 

1*9,566 

95.3 

Not  employed  fui^fflHre  in  engineering  work 

2,1*60 

1*.7 

Employed  part-time  in  engineering, 

29I* 

0.6 

seeking  full-time 

Employed  in  non -engineering  work, 

1*98 

0.9 

engineering  not  available 

Unemployed  and  seeking  employment 

1,668 

3.2 

M * » 4 A-  * 

Engineering  Societies  Included  in  the  Rational  Survey  of  Engineering  Eq>loynent,  1971 


American  Association  of  Cost  Engineers  * 

American  Institute  of  Aeronautics  and  Astronautics 
Anerican  Institute  of  Chemical  Engineers 
American  Institute  of  Industrial  Engineers 

American  Institute  of  Mining,  Metallurgical,  and  Petroleum  Engineers 

American  Institute  of  Plant  Engineers 

American  Society  for  Engineering  Education 

American  Society  for  Metals 

American  Society  for  Quality  Control 

American  Society  for  Testing  and  Materials 

American  Society  of  Agricultural  Engineers 

American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 

American  Society  of  Heating,  Refrigerating,  and  Air  Conditioning  Engineers 

American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers 

Institute  of  Electrical  and  Electronics  Engineers 

Instrument  Society  of  America 

Society  for  Experimental  Stress  Analysis 

Society  of  American  Military  Engineers 

Society  of  Automotive  Engineers 

Society  of  Fire  Protection  Engineers 

Society  of  Manufacturing  Engineers 

Society  of  Naval  Architects  and  Marine  Engineers 

Society  of  Women  Engineers 
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TOTAL 

0 

x 

f 

59.255 

■55715? 

3*722 

4V5 

!•  FMHOYN6NI  STATUS*  1971 

F"IO*  TO  MABCH,  1970 
•FULL-TIME  EMPLOVFO 

— 

FNGINEERMC  RELATEO  - . . 

55,909 

2*580 

44*808 

44*8 

NONFNGINEFRINC  RELATED  - - - - - 

2*580 

MR f -TIME  EMPLOYED  “ ~ 

ENGINEERING  RELATED 

349 

349 

“ -■  • 

NONFNGINEEA  IMG  RELATEO  - - 
AFTER  MARCH.  1970 

57 

57 

- 

HIU-UH6  ENPIQVEC 

ENGINEERING  RELATED  

5j,758 

I.0I5- 

_ .5,758 

.4*7 

NONENGINEERING  RELATEO  - - - . • 

~ 1*015 

PART-TIME  EMPLOYED 

ENGINEERING  RELATEO  . 

NONFNSfNEfRlNG  RELATED  

480 

171* 

580 

1 71 

•- — 

NOT  EMPiOYfeu  t SFEKING  EMPLOYMENT  - - 

- U“!.E^lOVEO  £ N0T  SEEKING. employment 

l »668 
441 

— 

— 

3,019~ 

* 

n#  highfst  degree 

— -- 



MATmCi  note  _ 

5,976 

15.005 

~ 5,585 
11*995 

232 

957 

4,3< 
1 lf  6< 

....  ASSOCIATE 

NONE  ~ 

32*505 

JjM? 

27,905' 

1*311 

2,003 

145 

27,5 

l,2f 

NO  RFPORT _ 

5*135 

1 -OAA 

5,135  f 

328 

4,0t 

I | 1 , AGF 

IfuJI 

/O  Js 

57 

5< 

25  ANO  UNDER  ... 

_lt  361 

1,068 

144 

455 

1,01 

5,02 

2*>-2 9 - ~ — 

30-34  

5,866 
7,67  2 
7,776 
8,337 
9,297 
7,193 
5,769 

J.qifl 

5,131 

A QL.  1 

15-39 ~ 

40-44 _ 

45-49  ~ 

50-54  

o,  ¥41 
7,080 
7,584 
8,387  ‘ 

6,441 

503 

490 

497 

616 

452 

291 

6,85 

7,02 

7,52 

8,33 

6,36 

4,06 

55-59  - 

60-66  - - ... 

4,135  “ 

3.?l1 

65-69 

70  ANO  OVER - - 

t|74o 

1 » 766 
1 1 637 

cicOj 

695 

294 

16 1 
56  ’ 
24 
13 

2,19 

59 

19 

36 

NU  Kt  POP  T •••••«►**«***,  m m m 

663“ 

~ ’ 376  ~ 

7049 


4 


9 


nn-fBUQS?  b*«ee*s 

OttMCTERISTICS  OF  ENGINEERS  ~IM  ENPLOYHCNTSUNVEY 


population 

LQ!*t.  f m 5 U £ 

59,245  50»>w  *»KI  49,5*4  294  40*  90  1,660 

1971  ‘ 


70 

FO 


LATEO  

44,000 

RELATED  

2,400 

EO 

UTCD  ------- 

340 

RELATED  - - - 

5? 

EO 

LATEO  

RELATED  - - - - - 

1,014 

EO 

LATEO  

480 

RELATED  

IT1 

KING  EMPLOYMENT  - - 1,660 

SEEKING  EMPLOYMENT  641 


3,019 


4,976 

4,405 

— ny 

4,393 

45 

11 

2 

90 

14,004 

11,996 

957 

1 If 696 

_ 1 to 

100 

20 

426 

32,505 

27,905' 

2*003 

27,575 

109 

223  ” 

58 

857 

1,592 

1,311 

145 

lf287 

3 

32 

5 

59 

5,134' 

‘ 4,135  * - 

328 

4*066 

21 

39  “ 

5- 

214 

1,034 

563 

5? 

549 

6 

3 

22 

1,361 

1,060 

144 

1*018 

9 

30 

|| 

71 

5,066 

5,131  ' 

455 

5,026 

~27 

58 

9" 

193“ 

7,672 

6,941 

503 

6,851 

45 

54 

5 

168 

7*776 

7 , 000 

49<T 

7.027 

26 

43 

10 

173 

8,337 

7,504 

497 

7,529 

37 

55 

12 

225 

9,297 

0, 307 

616 

8,  334 

35 

63*“ 

" 14 

260 

Ty  193 

6, 441 

452 

6,368 

35 

52 

16 

237 

4,749 

4,135  — 

291 

4,066 

40~ 

33 

8 

187“ 

2*928 

2,263 

161 

2,195 

20 

14 

4 

106 

1 , 766 

695 

56 

592 

11 

4 

27 

.1*637. 

294 

24 

192 

7 

1 

11 

663 

376 

33 

368 

2“ 

i “ 

“i 

10 

7050 


10 


o 

ERIC 


im  igjfljgan;  jeg  - atmtas 

characteristics  or  engineers  id  e mplot  mt  ' survev«-omt in 


IOIUI 

TOTAL 

M 

t 

IV.  CURRICULUM  OF  HIGHEST  DEGREE 

ENGINEERING  CUM I CUi A 

**.528 

38*135 

2.210 

3?. 

AEROSPACE  (NO MEER INC 

1.500 

" i.aiA  ' 

f9 

“i 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEER  INC 

T28 

62. 

63 

AUTOMAT I ON/ CONTROL  - 

121 

103 

|| 

— 

. CHEN 1C AL  ENGINEERING  

T.2H 

2,829 

22? 

2 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

6,961 

6,204 

207 

6 

COMMUNICATIONS - 

183 

I *5 

16 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING  

10*396 

“9*038 

473 

8 

..  _ ELECTRONICS  ENGINEERING 

2*769 

2*451 

154 

2, 

ENGINEERING.  GENERAL - - - 

617 

548 

45 

ENGINEERING  SCIENCES  

*35 

386 

23 

ENVIRONNENTAL/SANITARV  ENGINEERING 

377 

347 

It 

GEOLOGICAL  ENGINEERING  ------ 

269 

219 

19 

INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING  

1*736 

f.459 

197 

~l 

manufacturing  engineering  ----- 

17? 

152 

9 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING  ------ 

9*071 

8*001 

‘454 

7 

METALLURGICAL  ENGINEERING  

1*577 

1*386 

94 

l 

MINING  ENGINEERING  

476 

376 

3f 

NAVAL  ARCH/NAAINE  ENGINEERING  - - - 

289 

256 

13 

NUCLEAR  ENGINEERING  --- 

114 

104 

4 

— 

PETROLEUM  ENGINEERING  

744 

666 

55 

PLANT/FACILITIES  ENGINEERING  

16 

11 

l 

— 

PRODUCT  ENGINEERING  • --- 

20 

16 

1 

systems  ENGINEERING  

146 

132 

7 

TRANSPORTATION  ENGINEERING 

102 

94 

4 

OTHFR  ENGINEERING  

1*453 

1*268  ' 

83 

~ i i 

NONENGINEERING  CURRICULA  

6*523 

~5*163 

846 

5 

COMPUTER/MATHEMATICS  • 

382 

321 

33 

EDUCATION  

291 

223 

39 

TANAGEHENT/BUStNESS  ADMINISTRATION 

2*295 

“ It  806 

370 

~~l 

SCIENCE,  BASIC  ----  

_ljf082 

894 

76 

OTHER  NONENGINEERING  - - 

2*473 

1*919  " 

328 

*~l 

NO  REPORT  

9*194 

“77091 

596  . 

6 

V,  SEX 

HALE ... 

587924 

50,194  “ 

3,691 

“49 

FFNAIF - 

321 

201 

31 

_vu_cimeN$HiP 

_ US  CITIZEN  -----  .... 

57,173 

48*808 

3*624 

48 

NON-US  CITIZEN  

1*495 

1,336  “ 

66  ♦ 

l 

NO  REPORT - - 

577 

251 

32 

7051 


t* 


ENGINEERING  

HU  ENGINEERING 

N/CONTROt  '• 

ENGINEERING 


iVlMlOmUT  SURVEY  > ENGINEERS 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  ENGINEERS  IN  ENRiOTNENT  SURVET^ONTINUEO 


JF  HIGHEST  OEGREE 


TOTAL 


R 0 f U L A ? | 0 N 

IL !L_ 


CURRICULA 


«i5«  imr 


i.iM  37*517  222 


*500 

728 


121 


i.ur 

_ 429 
‘ 103 


W 

43 

11 


1*289 

616 

100 


272 

25~ 

4 


43  1* 123 


69 

_9_ 

“ 4 


INEERING  ......... 

TIONS 

6,961 

183 

6*204 

146 

207 

16 

6. 100 
161 

0 

34 

1 

10 

4 

1 

1 

60 
77 
1 1 

L ENGINEERING  •••••• 

CS  ENGINEER  INC  ...... 

10*398 

_2*769 

9*038 
_ 2*451 

473 

144 

8,889 

2,616 

53 

15 

75 

_36 

25 

13 

317" 

143 

Nti*  GENERAL  ••••••• 

NG  SCIENCES  ... - 

637 

435 

% 548  ~ 

386 

45 

23 

543 

378 

l 

3 

4 

6 

1 

zi~ 

1% 

NTAL/SANITARY  ENGINEERING 
L ENGINEERING  

377 

269 

347 

219  M 

11 

19 

335 

210 

4 — 

1 

i 

6 

9 

L ENGINEERING  •••••» 
RING  ENGINEERING  ..... 

1(736 

17? 

1.459 

152 

197 

9 

1*437 

150 

13 

1 

20 

1 

6 

50 

9 

L ENGINEERING  - 

|C*L  ENGINEERING  

GINEERING  ........ 

9,071 
1,577 
4 76 

8*001 

1*386 

376 

454 

94 

?a 

7*902 

1*352 

16.1 

39 

15 

c 

41 

9 

9 

7 

217 

44 

o 

H/NARINE  ENGINEERING  * - 
NGINEERKNG  - 
ENGINEERING 


ILiriES  ENGINEERING  - - 

ngineering 


289 

iu 

744 


16 


256 

104 

666 

11 

16 


li 

4 

55 

1 


250 

102 

657 

10 


ngineering  

At  ION  engineering 

146 

102 

132 

94 

7 

4 

130  1 * 

94 — 1 * 

— 

i 

6 

1 

INEERING  --------- 

1,653 

1,268 

83 

846 

1*237 

10 

8 

3 

14“ 

34 

ING  CURRICULA  

6*523 

' 5,163  ~ 

5*073 

34 

68 

229~ 

382 

?9l 

321 

223 

V#  806  “ ' 

894 

33 

39 

370 

76 

311  5 

2 1 ft 

4 

5 - 

3 

19 

-6 

IT/8USINESS  ADMINISTRATION 
BASIC ... 

2*295 

lj082 

1,  790 
862 

l 

<0  r* 

i — 

30 

11 

6 

1 

47 

2*473 

1*919' 

328 

1,892 

10 

18 

4 “ 

79“ 

9,196 

7,097 

596 

6,976 

38 

68 

— n 

316 



58*924 

50*194  “ 

' '3,691 

49*  387 

290 

_ 402"  ~ 

89 

T762T 

321 

201 

31 

179 

4 

6 

l 

41 

57*173 

48*808 

3*624 

68,035 

26  2 

389 

88 

1*594 

2EN  - - 

1*495 

1*336  " 

66* 

1,289 

29 

15 

2 " 

68 

■ — O 

577 

251 

32 

2«J 

3 

4 • 

6 

EJJC 


7052 


■u 


\ 


£ 


IHI  wtowiw  SuRvet  - Ban tut 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  ENGINEERS  IN  ENFLOVNENT  Sl*VEr--CONTINU£ 


*H.  DEGREE  TEAR  OF  FIR  ST  OECREE 


-LO*H 


NML  6 

1 P 


1900  OR  EARLIER  - - 

|90l-|905  -_- 

1906-1910  - ---“- 

1911-191* 

1916-1920  - - - 

1921-19?*  - - - - . 

1926-19)0  “ 

19)1-193*  ----- 

19)6-1960  ."'.'V--' 

... 1961-196* 

1966-19*0  - -'-  - - 

19  >1-19**  - - - , - 

19*6-1960  - 

1961  

1 96? .V".  ~ 

1963  . 

1966  - ------' 

1965  

1966 

1967  - - - - _ - 

I960  - - - - - 

1969  ------- 

1970  -"-  

1971 

NG  REPORT  - - - 

Will.  STUDENT- STATUS  " 


'4 

6 

— 

21 

2 

45 

10 

9? 

19~ 

254 

77 

667  ' 262 

7U 609 


1*076  9*1 


1.616 1,273 

2*681  2*618 

2**60  2*295 


3,401 

707 

3,133 

700 

716 

720 

679 

612 

~ 654 
651 
597 
538 

554 

402 

374 

321 

207 

173 

139 

114 

34 

20 

1 

1 

41,710 

35,087 

1 

1 

1 

5 

4 

20 

24 

39 

59 

67 

92 

82 

„1»24 

177 

2,39 

166 

hi  7 

183 

3,00 

52 

70 

40 

64 

42 

_ 63 

53 

57J 

46 

52 

36 

46 

23 

3! 

17 

/ 16 

7 ; 

L.  io< 

- y 

1 

2*661  )6,59 


FULl-TIHESTUOcNT 
PART-TtHE  STUDENT 

Hi  REGISTRATION 


T69  “ 370  73  20 

2l2H  2*911 220  2*8)1 


FES 

PROFESSIONAL  ENGINEER 
ENGINEER- IN- TRAINING 


NO  - - - --  --  --  - 
_ NO  REPORT 


19.  U6 
6.305 
33.907 
1.917 


16**60 

3*913 

28*661 

1*281 


715  16,221 
223  3.86? 

2.652  28,267 
132  _ 1,251 


7053 


mi  wujTjjifjr  $ugm  - engineers 

HMACmiSTtCS  OE  ENGINEERS  fN  ENH.OYNCHT  SUR  VET— CONTINUED" 


FIRST  OEGREE 


TOTAL 


NMl  A X JL.Q.1L 

* „ _F N 


I — 


21 

45 


97 

254 


2 

10 

19' 

77 


2 

„4_ 

11 

48 


447 

7111 

262 

609 

2Q 

39 

240 

592 

5 - 
9 

5 

1 

9 

17 

1,076 

1,41* 

951 

1*273 

67 

82 

927 

li?48 

12 

13 

9 

3 • 

3 

41 

49 

2,681 

-1*5*S 

2*418' 

2*295 

177 

166 

2*390 

UhZU- 

19 

14 

20 

18 

0 

2 

74 

66 

...... 

3*401 

787 

3*133 

708 

183 

52 

3*088 
_ 701 

28 

4 

18 
5 - 

3 

67 

19 

716 

720 

“654 
651 
*’  597 
538 

* 40 
42 

’ 53 

46 

642 

634 

3 

6 

1 - 
4 « 

— — - 

15 

17 

„ 679 

612 

578 

522 

12 

4 

3 - 
6 - 

23 

20 

554 

374 

482 

321 

36 

23 

464 

315 

6 

3 

3 - 
6 

1 

23 

22 

207 

139 

173 

114 

17 

7 

165 
. 106 

3 

l 

4 “ 

1 - 

1 

14 
1 1 

34 

1 

20 

1 

3 

19  - 
1 - 

1 

5 

41*718 

35*687 

2*661 

34*598 

150 

301 

70 

1,17* 

1 

ENT  - 

749 

170 

73 

201 

41 

4 

4 

91 

ENT  - 

3.237 

2,911 

220 

2,818 

35 

31 

10 

99 

ENGINEER  ------- 

19,116 

16,5*0 

715 

16,221 

106 

56 

■■“16  r 

"339* 

TRAINING  ------- 

*.105 

1,911 

223 

1,8*7 

24 

22 

4 

100 

11,907 

' 28,661 

27652 

28.247 

154 

“TIT. 

67 

T7TTF 

- — * * * * 

1,917 

1,281 

132 

1*251 

10 

17  _ 

3 

52 

/'(ERIC 


7054 


12 


ERIC 


*.  WiKi  UMEMP10VED~SINLE  MARCH  |,  1970  ' ~JSUL 


MORE  - 

_yNEHPtOyEpf_NO_ REPORT  OF 

weeks  unemployed  - - r 

. NONE 

NO  REPORT  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT- 


156 

91 

204 

144 

1 is! 

99 

' 251 

164 

130 

9j 

_ 236 

161  1 

72 

46 

244 

162 

92 

41 

181 

105  ; 

40 

19 

235 

145 

89 

52  j 

96 

63  i 

66 

32 

421 

.247  ‘ 

215 

105  3 

275 

126  5 

124 

46  “ i 

155 

48  2 

70 

16 

79 

2« 

68 

19 

90 

15 

127 

4 

9 

251  j 

104  l 

46.629 

1.574 


**•  ^INNING  DATE  OF  CURRENT  EMPLOY  ME NT-' 


STATUS 

M10R  TO  MARCH  1970  - - 

MARCH  1970 

APRIL  1970  - - - - _ . 

MAY  1970  ... 

JUNE  1970  

JULY  1970  -‘-  -"-"-“W 

...  AUGUST  1970  - 

SEPTEMBER  1970  v 
OCTOBER  I97n 


_3(00 

22 


NOVEMBER  1970 

OECEMBER  1970  - 

JANUARY  1971 

FEBRUARY  1971  - 

MARCH  1971 
APRIL  1971  - - 

MAY  1971  - - 

JUNE  1971  - - - 

JULY  1971  - - 
NO  REPORT  - - - . 


565 

J*4B 


523 

520 


7055 


561 

nTj 

-AOj. 


* 45 § 157 
341 
, 309 

m 

251 
673 
3?  5 
286 

“451 

252 

! ! 
• i 

254 

5 

186 

4 

356 

‘ 9i 

268 

6, 

301  

1 

279 

8. 

346 

84 


1?_T_1  EMPLOYMENT  SURVEY  - HCHtaS 


CHARACTERISTICS  of  enginfers  IN  EMPLOYMENT  survey— cont inueo 


JE.JP  Mm 


Kill 


'terminating  date  of  LAST  ENGINEER  I NG~  -JW-L 
_ related  POSITION 


_.?*!OA  TO  MARCH  1970  - - - - 


MARCH  1970  " 

APRIL  1970  

90 

39  

90  - 
39  _ 

•-  -■  - 

^ JUNE  1970  

JULY  1970  " 

95 

70 

50 

95  - 
70  - 
50  ~ 

— 

SEPTEMBER  1970  - 

OCTOBER  1970  - 

NOVEMBER  19T0  - - 
Of  CEMBER  1970  


93 


68 

-6L. 


JANUARY  1971 
FFBftUARY  1971 
MARCH  1971 


32  

92  


93 

68 

61 

32 

92 


APRIL  1971  - - 

MAY  1971  - - 

__  JUNE  1971 


JULY  1971 

NO  REPORT 


59  

36_  j;--- 

30  --** 

32_ 

IB  

U285  


59 

36 

30 

32" 

29 

18 


EXPLANATION  FOR  CURRENTLY  BEING  IN  A 
NONENGINEERING  RELATEO  POSITION" 


r 

1,285 


NOT  AN  ENGINEER  

PREFER  NONENGR.  RELATEO  POSITION  - 

PROHOTFO  OUT  OF  ENGINEERING  

BELTER  PAY 

LOCATIONAL  PREFERENCE" 


J.ENGTH  OF  TIME  AWAY  FROM  ENGINEERING 
ENGR.  RELATEO  POSITION  NOT  AVAILABLE 
0 T HE  — — — 

NO  REPORT  • - • - - - . _ 


169 

_585_ 

989 

_295_ 

58 

50 


525 

995 

66  r 


~Tb* 

585 

989 

295 

58 

50 

“$2!T 

995 

661 


XIV.  TYPE  OF  POSITION  SEEKING 


FULL-TIME  

PART-TIME  - 

TEMPORARY  

NO  RFPORT  - - - 


70S? 


70S 


13 


1971.  ENPLOVHENT  SURVEV  - ENG  INEERS 

rERISTICS  OF  ENGINEERS  IK  EMPLOYMENT  SURVEY— CONTINUED 


P 0 P U L A J.L 0_N  . 


TOTAL  N 

X P 

H 

$ 

U G 

LAST  ENGINEERING 

i — 

i 

1.752  

1*752  

123 

19  

40  — — 

*n  'i1  . . . 

40 — 

39  

— — 

18 

16 

4 

\ 

iuf— ^ — — — — 

39  ** 

9 

1 ; — 

45  ~ 

70  

70  min 

14 

22 

7 — 

7 

50  — — — 

43  

50 

43 

:::::: 

15 

10 

6 

5 

68  

61  

68  — 
61  

20 

27 

3 

6 

32  . 

42  

32  ----- 

42  

------ 

9 

19 

2 

l 

54  

36  

54  

J6  

______ 

19 

10 

3 

2 

30  

32  

30  

32*  

____  _ _ 

10 

8 

1 

3 

24 

18  

24  

18  

4 

1 

2 

1 

1.285  

l - 

1.285  — 

61 

16  

IENTLV  BEING  IN  A 

*AIED  POSITION 

. - 

ITEO  POSITION  - - 

164  

585  — 

164  

585  

INEERING 

989 

i 245  — 

989  

245  

— 

:e  • - 

FROM  ENGINEERING 

58  — — — 

60  — 

58 

, 50  

[ON  NOT  AVAILABLE 

525  

445  

’ 525  

445  

— 

408 

90  

661 

661  ~ 

EKING 

i ’ * ‘ 

i 

It  407  — — •• 

50  

...... 

$0 

16 

195  ...... 

1 |1 
I I 

• i 
I I 
1 1 ! 

______ 

-----  16 

• 195 

O 

ERIC 


-^OClD. 


i 


2A 


t^Tt  EMPLOYMENT  SURVEY  - ENGINEERS 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  ENGINEERS  IN  EHPLOVMENT  SURVE' 


ERIC 


TOTAL 

W j ] 

XV.  TYPE  OF  EMPLOYER!  1971  ' “ 

PRIVATE  INDUSTRY  OR  HUSINESS  - - - - 
SFLF-EMPIOYFO ......... 

38,706 

2,249 

34,965 

2,096 

2»< 

COLLEGE  OR  UNIVERSlfi 

JUNIOR  COLLEGE  OR  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE 

3,615 

2B2 

3,380  ” ] 

237 

SECONDARY, ELEMENTARY,  OR  OTHER  SCHOOL 
NONPROFIT  ORGANIZATION  - - - - - 

66 

916  1 

39 

860 

FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  

MILITARY  

4,978  1 
1,147  1 

4,  T90 
976 

STATE  GOVERNMENT . 

LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  - - - _ 

1,005  ! 
860 

' 976 
821 

other  

NO  REPORT  

It  I 35 

980 

255 

‘ 

xyi,  FIFLO  OF  SPECIALIZATION,  1971 

AFROSPACE  ENGINEERING  -------- 

3,061 

3,467 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING  ---  

AUTOMATION/CONTROL  - - . 

540 

060 

490  ” 
810 

CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING  -------- 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING  - 

2,072 

5j626 

17893 

5,402 

i 

COMMUNICATIONS  .... 

COMPUTER/MATHEMATICS  - ... 

1 , 3 98  ~ 
1,793 

1,282  “ 
1,142 

EDUCATION,  GENERAL  ---  

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING  ....  

419 

4,769 

361 

4,476 

ELECTRONICS  ENGINEERING  - - - -' 

ENGINEERING,  GENERAL  - - 

4,262 

- 

3,852 

2,225 

ENGINEERING  SCIENCES  

FNVIRONMENTAL/SANI TARV  ENGINEERING  - 

4 79 
1.089 

450 
1,050 
“ 223 
1,703 

GEOLOGICAL  ENGINEERING  .... 

INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING  ------- 

241 

1,972 

MANAGEMENT/BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION  - 
MANUFACTURING  ENGINEERING  - 

3,091  | 
2,751 

17659 

2,420 

”4,896 

1,640 

3 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING  • 

metallurgical  ENGINEERING  - 

5,232 

1*797 

l 

MINING  ENGINEERING  ---  

NAVAL  ARCH/MARINE  ENGINEERING 

4 39 
440 

402 

414 

NUCLEAR  ENGINEERING  - - - - - _ 

PETROLEUM* ENGINEERING  

408 

1,149 

386 

1,047 

1,292 

1,223 

1 

PLANT/FACILITIES  ENGINEERING 
PRODUCT  ENGINEERING 

” 1,406~ 
1,343 

— 

SCIENCE,  BASIC  

SYSTEMS  ENGINEERING  - - 

312 

1,610 

278 

1,466 

TRANSPORTATION  ENGINEERING  ----- 
OTHER  ENGINEERING  

687 

Lt843 

659 

1,699 

OTHER  NONENGINEERING  -----  

NO  REPORT 

436 

_L,617 

212' 

876 

1 

19T1  EMPLOYMENT  SURVEY  - ENGINEERS 


characteristics  of  engineers  in  employment  survey— continued 


TOTAL 

M j t 

IF  EMPLOYER,  1971 

T INDUSTRY  OR  HUSINESS  - - ' 38,706 

MPLOVEO  ------------  2>299 

SaTsIs  27.1a' 

2.096  1U 

f.  OR  UNIVERSITY  --------  3,6|j 

COLLEGE  OR_JTECHN  1 CAL  INSTITUTE  282 

3.180  15 f 

217  29 

lARV, ELEMENTARY,  OR  OTHER  SCHOOL-  66-1 

>FIT  ORGANIZATION  - - - - 9l6  1 

19  22 

860  14 

RY  • • - . 

government" 

government 


4 #978 
1,147 


ART 


1 *005 

660 

1#  1 35 
B26 


» 790 
976_ 
976 
621 
980" 
255 


125 

139 

22 

32 

108 

528 


34#  733 
_1  l852 
3#  175 
_ 226 
37 
834 

4,758  * 

974 

969  ’ 

All  . 

966 

22.1  . 


103 

80 


79 

_4_ 

2 

10 


278 

16 

25 

6 


6a 

4 


4 

J 

1 

-2 

4 

3 


1,305 

37 


84 

16 


13 

11 


5 

22 


63 

32 


OF  SPECIAL 1 7AT ION,. J9IL 


ACE  ENGINEERING 3.A6I 

LtURAL  ENGINEERING"  - - - - - - <«0~ 

HON/CONTROL  - - Qh0 


AL  ENGINEERING 

ENGINEERING  - 

i cat  ions  - - - - 
er/mathematici_j:  * - 

ION,  GENERAL  - - 


2,072 
Jjl&26_ 
1,398 
1.293  . 


189 

45 

26 


21 

24 


7 

7 

47 

43 


ICAL  ENGINEERING 4t  759 


ONICS  ENGINEERING 
CRING,  GENERAL 


EPING  SCIENCES  * 
NMENTAL/SANITARY  ENGINEERING 
ICAL  ENGINEERING  - 
RIAL  ENGINEERING 


KENT /BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION  - 

cturing  ENGINEJRING 

ICAL  ENGINEERING  • - - - . .T 

urgical  Engineering  

engineering 


ARCH7MAR1NE  ENGINEERING  


R ENGINEERING 

em  ENGINEERING - - - 

FACILITIES  ENGINEERING"™-' 

T ENGINEERING  

F , BASIC  - - 
S ENGINEERING 


^"‘tGlNEERING 


OPT*"rt 

Xeric’w 


479 

2 

f 3 

— - 



5 

798 

7 

! 4 

1 

24 

1.867 

7 

6 

40 

5.105 

29 

8_ 

I 

67 

1.258 

13 

5 

2 

41 

_1,J  15 

12 

14 

3 

40 

151 

4 

4 

3 

15~ 

. 4.406 

24 

25 

9 

104 

1.787 

32 

36 

20 

22  6 

-2.195 

5 

9 

1 

46 

411 

5 

2 

l 

19 

—1.026 

6 

2 

1 

17 

209 

V 

r 

5 

1.679 

11  . 

25 

1 

56 

2.626 

ii' 

22" 

6 

93 

. 2,195 

14 

41 

3 

123 

4.810 

29 

21 

$ 

145 

— 1,602 

16 

7 

1 

51 

190 

4 .. 

2 

------ 

4" 

400  — 

9 

378 

3 

-- — — - 

10 

1,034 

6 _ 

7 

It 

|l 

t 

8 

1,287  — ■ 

7 

3 

33 

_ 1,211 

4 

t2 

4 . 

42 

271 

3 

2 

12 

1»  445 

8 

20 

3 

66 

649 

6 

— r 

1 

4 

1,664 

7 

7 

3 

45 

203 

3 

ir 

2 

26 

_ 818  3 

40 

8 

79 

L9TI  EMPLOYMENT  SURVEY  - ENGINEERS 

CHARACTERISTICS  Of  ENGINEERS  IN  EMPLOYMENT  SURVEY— CONT 


TOTAL 

N 

r u r 1 
X ' 

XVII.  PRODUCT  OR  SERVICE  AREA,  1971 

“ AGRICULTURE  AND  FOOO  -------- 

AIRCRAFT  ANO  SPACE  --------- 

738  ' 
l_5j848 

65l  "j 
5#  102 

1 TT  \ — 

370 

CERAMICS  ---------  T 

CHEMICALS/ AUI ED  PRODUCTS  ------ 

226 

2*640 

198 

2*371 

N 

M 

COMMUNICATIONS  SERVICES  ------  - 

COMPUTERS - 

1*306 

2*051 

1*204 

1*847 

7T ! 

126  1 

CONSTRUCTION/CIVIL  ENGINEERING  - - - 
...  „ EOUCATION  AND  INFORMATION  SERVICES  - 

6*121 

_3,1K5 

5,878 

2,971 

I6i 
140  1 

ELECTRICAL  EQUIPMENT  - - 

ELECTRONIC  EQUIPMENT  - - - 

2*075 

5.332 

1 * 895 
4*767 

m p 

284  1 

MACH INFRY/MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  4,273 

MARINE  TRANSPORTATION  - - 1 444 

^3,931  ■ 

5C6 

220 

24 

Mr TAL S*  BASIC 

METAL  FABRICATED  PROOUCTS  - - 

MINIMA  ••••__*_  .j— . — 

1*481 
?f  540 

1,350 
2,281  j 

9T 

183 

MOTOR  VEHICLES 

rifthiiiANrf.  _ - _ _ _ l 

7|8  ■] 
__1  * 365  , 

703 
2,061 

657  ! 

1*283 

48’  r*“ 

69 

?^pPtrOL£UM - - - - 

646 
1 • fi  75 

23 

1 AS 

RAIL  TRANSPORTATION ..... 

UTILITIES  - - - - - - - 

other  ------- 

253  j 
_3,419  1 
5,232~ 
3,675 

237  Tl 

3,234  156 

NO  REPORT 

4*779  342 

2*732  792 

XVIII.  JOB  FUNCTION.  1971  , 

MANAGER  ,18.408  16,893  1,082  ll 

ADMINISTRATION  - 

CONSULTATION  ..... 

CONSTRUCTION  ...  



DEVELOPMENT 

ENGINEERING,  GENERAL  - - 

PUNNING  ........ 

PRODUCTION . 

RESEARCH  --  

SALES  ANO  SERVICE 

TEACHING  

5*832 

2*608 

1*612 


NO  REPORT  


2,229 


6*812 
6*  242 
9*928' 
2*203 
2*497~ 
3*5  36 
“T705TT 
2*550 
1*935 
1*590 


562 

III 

77 


223 

325 

431 

161 

313 

183 

3o<r 

103 

214 

719 


7061 


< 


15 


1971  EMPLOVHENT  SURVEY  » ENGINEERS 

ERISTICS  OF  ENGINEERS  IN  EHPLOVHENT  SURVEY— CONT INUEO 


POPULATION 


TOTAL 

ti 

X ; 

P 

N i 

S 

u 

G 

REA,  1971 

! ] 

738  ' 

65 1 

77 

638 

3 

i 

1 

10 

$•848 

5,102 

”«  | 

5,053 

19 

107 

376 

226 

198 

22 

m 

2 

1 

6 

I0UCTS  ------ 

2.660 

2,371 

217 

2(358 

6 

13  : 

1 

52 

CES - - - 

l»  306 

1,206 

7f 

1.190 

6 

6 

2 

31 

2,051 

1,867 

126 

1,819 

16 

19 

1 

78 

NGlNEERING  - - - 

6,121 

5,878 

161 

5,786 

27 

8 

2 

82 

UTION  SERVICES  - 

3, 185 

2,971 

160 

2,856 

j 65 

16 

9 

76 

2,075 

1 *895 

123 

1,876 

9 

11 

3 

57 

5,332 

6,767 

286 

6j  689 

36 

61 

15 

281 

EQUIPMENT  

6,273 

3,931 

220 

3,873 

1 77 

21 

3 

122 

IN 

566 

! SC6 

26 

695 

2 

1 



16 

! 1,681 

r 1,350 

98 

i 1,330 

6 

7 

1 

33 

lOUCTS 

Lij-540_ 

*2,281 

| 

2.250 

16 

23- 

76 

J 718 

657 

! 68 

r"~  660 

5 

3 

13 

1 

1 69 

If  272 

c 

1 L 

13 

- - 

. I , 

l,cOJ 

5 

703 

r~  646 

1 23 

639 

3 

2 

36 

; 2,061 

1,875  ; 

, 165 

1,857 

8 

8 

21 

I 253 

1 ^ 

I i r 

236 

1 

1 

5 

UtMS 

1 3,236 

! 156 

3f  202 

9 

8 

2 

29 

5,232 

6,779 

362 

6,682 

33 

38 

8 

Ilf 

LJi674 

2,732 

792 

2,638 

16 

52 

16 

150 

i 

18.608 

J_6,893 

1,082 

H6j.730„ 

72 

91 

25 

633 

6.516 

5,832 

562 

5f  803 

10  1 

32 

6 ^ 

122 

2,7ei 

*“2,608 

1 III 

2,373 

60 

18 

62 

1,727 

1,612 

77 

1,605 

l 

3 

3 

38 

7,290 

' 6,812 

" 221 

6,759 

26 

63’ 

6 

255 

6j  81 8 

6,262 

325  ' 

“ 

6,199 

26 

55 

17 

251 

L 

TO, 659 

9,928 

9,865 

37 

56 

~ 9 

300 

"2,639 

2,203 

1 161 

2,178 

8 

26 

6 

75 

2,925 

““2,697 

■"  313 

2,683 

6 

31 

7 

115 

1-1*636 

3,536 

483 

3,600 

52 

30 

5 

117 

! 3,636 

376515 

-*  3dd 

3,031 

12 

IT 

8 

86 

r ?t™5_ 

2,550 

103 

2,656 

38 

13 

6 

52 

2,229 

1,93  5 ~ 

216 

1,908 

9 

37 

9 

80 

J2l626_ 

1,590 

719 

1,528 

11 

42 

10 

117 

ERIC 


uvjl 


• — 1 ?.? l.J.HP.LOYH ENT _ SURVEY  - ENGINEERS 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  ENGINEERS  IN  EMPLOYMENT  SURVf 


TOTAL 

W 

XIX.  AREA.  1971 

PUBLIC  WORKS  - --  --  --  --  --  - 

716 

3*375 

641 

3*234 

URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

POLLUTION  - - 

727 
I • 345 

688 

1,289 

SPACE  * 

9,648 

2*586 

8,644 

2,273 

TRANSPORTATION  - - 

ATOMIC  ENERGY  

' 4,336 

l *267 

4*002 

1*198 

14*705 

3*108 

INDUSTRIAL  PROOUCTS/PROCESSES  - - 

__  EDUCATION 

16,207 

3,335 

i 

CONSUMER  PRODUCTS _ 

OTHER  - - - 

3*669 

6.674 

3.289 

6*193 

NO  REPORT 

1,900 

I * 131 

XX*  FEDERAL  SUPPORT#  1971 

YES-- - 

NO  

24,209 

28,346 

22*192  ~ 
26*338 

“1. 

1 

DON'T  KNOW 

NO  REPORT  

1,681 

1,054 

1*457 
_ 408 

PERCENT  OF  FEOERAL  SUPPORT,  1971 

1 TO  25  PERCENT 

.26  TO  50  PERCENT  

4*485 

2*387 

472*18 
2*212 
1*730 
12*439 
r 1.418 
155 

51  TO  75  PERCENT  

76  TO  100  PERCENT 

1*687 

13;68B 

1*587 

170 

DON'T  KNOW 

NO  REPORT  

t 

NOTIFICATION  OF  POSITION  TERMINATION 
PRIOR  TO  JULY  1,  1971 

391 

307 

-V — 
{ 

PRIOR  TO  JANUARY  l,  1972  - 

- - PRIOR  TO  JULY  1.  1972  --  

557^ 

260 

" 515  ^ 
239 

NO  REPORT  

52,909 

49*334 

3, 

7063 


1 V LX*»l  0 THE  NTS  UR  V E Y - ENGINEERS 

ACTER1STICS  OF  ENGINEERS  IN  EMPLOYMENT  SURVEY—CONHNUEO 


TOTAL  W 


716 

3.375 

691 

3*239 

....  - 

727 

1.3*5 

688 

1,289 

■••w«»ssas 

9,698 

7,586 

8i699 

7,273 

9,336 

1.767 

%i002 

1,198 

TS/PROCESSES  - - - - 

16,207 

3,335 

19,705 

3,108 

3,669 

6,679 

3,289 

6,193 

1 

1,900 

1.131 

1971 


29,209  77*192 

2B.896  76,338 

1.6HI  1*957 

_1_,059  _ 908 


L SUPPORT.  1971 


9,985  9,7*11 

7*387  7,212 

1,687  1,730 

_13,6BB_  _17*939 
1,5*87  1,918 

170  155 


0SIT10N  TERMINATION 


1971  - 
t,  1972 

1972  - 


391  307 

557  " 515 

760  239 

57,909  99, 339 


PO. 

PUL  A T 

l ON 

X 

.. P 

N 

$ 

u 

A 

1 U 

53 

96 

615 

. —*077. 

9 

11 

4 

8 

2 

4 

22 

AC 

26 

27 

671 

1(256 

5 

10 

3 

3 

l 

1 

13 

?Q 

537 

U9 

8.549 

2.249 

42 

11 

113 

4A 

20' 

467 

191 
45 

3,996 
— 1,181 
19,525 
— 7,970 
3.757 
6.090 

28  ' 
6 

25 

4 

1 C 

4 

1 

164 

143 

24 

l.  Odd 
149 
'297 
386 

68 

52_ 

78 

21 

20 

5 

414" 

78 

ii 

31 

29 

35 

6 

5 

83 

QC 

678 

1,080 

10 

39 

9 

91 

It  135 
1.858 
138 
591 

71,838 

75.995 

n<r 

143 

204' 

154 

1 

I 

OJ  4*; 
M 0» 

8 77 
650 

1.909 

379 

17 

4 

24 

26 

8 

4_ 

96 

_ 55 

_ 

iir 

" * 

Ifl 

94 

93 

676 

90 

9 

9,188 
—.7,  168 

16 
17 

IT 

21 

l 

1 

74 

81 

1.702 

-12,769 

10 

62 

17 

132 

S' 

33 

64 

573 

1.361 

150 

23 

20 
i 

4' 

2 

79 

6 



„ 

84 

24? 

L.  L.  . 

1 A 

42 

21 

3.575 

■ — ~ 

c 0 

216 

98,658 

42 

8 

?nn  1 

16 
4 ■ 

r 

— 

* 


,}erJc 

2(164 


1971  EMPLOYMENT  SURVEY  - ENGINEER! 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  ENGINEERS  IN  EMPLOYMENT  SURV 


XXII.  EMPLOYMENT"' STATUS.  1970 


FULL-TIME  EMPLOYED 

__  ENGINEERING  RELATEO  - --  --  --  - 
NONENGINEERING  RELATEO  ------ 

PART-TIME  EMPLOYED  

ENGINEERING  RELATED  --  - 

NONENfllNEER INC  RELATEO  - 

NOT  EMPLOY EO  C SEEKING  EMPLOYMENT  - • 
NOT  EMPIOYED  £ NOT  SEEKING  EMPLOYMENT 

RETIRED  -----------  

NO  REPORT  -----_-  - - 


XXIII.  TYPE  OF  EMPLOYER.  1970 

PRIVATE  INDUSTRY  OR  BUSINESS  - - - - 

SELF-EMPLOYED  ------------ 

COLLEGE  OR  UNIVERSITY  - - ------ 

JUNIOR  COLLEGE  OR  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE 

SECONDARY. ELEMENTARY.  OR  OTHER  SCHOOL 

NONPROFIT  ORGANIZATION  

FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  - - -_-  - - - - - 

MILITARY  - 

STATE  GOVERNMENT  - -_- 

LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  

OTHER  

NOT  EMPLOYE!) - - 

NO  REPORT - 


JOIAL * 


49,36? 

47,540 

2*762 

269 

799 

165 

>18 

71 

890 

628 

li" 

1*161 

*23 

499 

is 

760 

36,042  32.772 

1,870  ~ 1.685 
_3j559_  3,359 

249  211 

71  38 


862 

794 

4„,55l^ 

4*403 

l »??2 

1*032 

903 

875 

750 

122 

1,040 

919 

1*536 

"T75T 1 — 

_3|  i30  - 

_2,_548 

7065 


1971  EMPLOYMENT  SURVEY  - ENGINEERS 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  ENGINEERS  IN  EMPLOYMENT  SURVEY— CONTINUED 


6 YMEN'f  STATUS"*  1970 


-TIME  EMPLOYED 

GINEERING  RELATEO  

^ENGINEERING  RELATEO  - • 

-TIME  EMPLOYED  

GINEERING  RELATED  -------- 

INENOINEERING  RELATEO  - 

EMPLOYED  t SEEKING  EMPLOYMENT  - - 
EMP1DYE0  t NOT  SEEKING  EMPLOYMENT 

EPORT  ------  


OF  EMPLOYER.  1970 

ATE  INDUSTRY  OR  BUSINESS  - - - - 

-EMPLOYED  ------  - - - 

ECE  OR  UNIVERSITY  - - ------ 

OR  COLLEGE  OR  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE 
NQARY. ELEMENTARY.  OR  OTHER  SCHOOL 

ROFIT  ORGANIZATION  - 

RAL  GOVERNMENT  - - - T.  - - - - 

tary - -~-  - - 

E GOVERNMENT  - - - - - 

L GOVERNMENT  ---  

R - ------------ 

EMPLOYED --. 

EPORT  ------- 


P 0 P U L A T I ON 


total 

M 

X 

P 

H 

s 

U 

G 

49.362 

47.540 

690 

2*422 

47*244 

147 

203 

53 

1.132 

2.762 

269 

257 

4 

127 

2 

7f 

799 

718 

23 

316 

109 

6 

f 

58 

16S 

71 

81 

65 

4 

12 

15 

13 

890 

523 

84 

487 

20  ' 

40 

It. 

203 

628 

499 

68 

462 

9 

13 

5 

61 

lb 

15 

2 

13 

mm-mmm 

| 

1.161 

760 

352 

722 

1 

7 

3 

49 

36.042 

32,772 

2.266 

32.493 

121 

241 

48 

1.004 

1.870 

1 .685 

155 

i.5~33~ 

39 

12 

5~ 

30 

3,559 

3.359 

144 

_3,204_ 

200 

62^ 

20 

3 

56 

249 

211 

30 

4^ 

1 

l 

8 

71 

30 

27 

38 

7 

6 

862 

794 

$3 

777 

8 

5 

2 

15 

_4j551_ 

4.403 

101 

4*  373 

6 

15 

3 

47 

1*222 

1.032 

i63” 

1*018 

2 

21 

2 

27 

903 

875 

22 

__  872 

1 

3 

1_ 

6 

750 

1.040 

722 

919 

23 

96 

715 

910 

2 

3 

2 

14 

3 

5 

25 

1*536 

“1.037 

154 

962 

29 

" 5T 

f6" 

345 

3.130 

2.548 

488 

-..2.471 . 

IL 

14 

6 

94 

7065 


7066 
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1971  EMPLOYMENT  SURVEY  - ENGINEERS 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  ENGINEERS  IN  EMPLOYMENT  SURVEV--CONTTi 


XXV.  FIELD  OF  SPECIALIZATION,  1970 


TOTAL 


-f  J3F_U. 

X 


AEROSPACE  ENGINEERING  • .... 

agricultural  engineering  - - 

3,821 

497 

“37571 

472 

106 

10 

— 

AUTONATION /CONTROL  ......... 

CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING  • 

792 
1,913 

750 

1,035 

23" 

50 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING  -----  - 

COMMUNICATIONS  - 

5,188 
l ,26l 

"5,085 

1,169 

49 

61 

COMPUTER/MATHEMATICS  

EDUCATION,  GENERAL  

1,282 

478 

1,089 

383 

150 

83 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

- . ..  ELECTRONICS  ENGINEERING  - 

A.  294 
_ 3,895 

4,145 

3,628 

06' 

80 

ENGINEERING,  GENERAL  - - - • . 

engineering  sciences  - - 

?,244 

451 

’ 2,163 
433 

' 41 

4 

ENVIRONMENTAL/ SANITARY  ENGINEERING  - 
. ..  GEOLOGICAL  ENGINEERING  - - „ 

912 

213 

889  ■ 

217 

"ir 

u 

“ 

INDUS IR 1 AL  ENGINEERING  - - - 

MANAGEMENT /BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION  - 

MANUFACTURING  ENGINEERING  - - - -TT 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING  - - 

1 , 759 - 
1t28l 
2,467 
4.848 

1,622 

2*509 

'”2,250 

4,661 

"95 

690 

‘121 

02 

— 

METALLURGICAL  ENGINEERING  - 

MINING  ENGINEERING  

l*672~ 

387 

1,5  72 
371 

59 

IS 

~ 

NAVAL  ARCH/MARINE  ENGINEERING 

NUCLEAR  ENGINEERING  

422 

384 

r 404  ? 

* 375 

9 * 
3 

PETROLEUM  ENGINEERING 

PI  ANT /FAC  II.  1 TIES  ENGINEERING 

1,052 
1 « ?78 

1,011 

1,218 

37 

34 

PRODUCT  ENGINEERING  - 

SCIENCE,  BASIC 

1,229 

300 

1,160 

267 

W 

27 

SYSTEMS  ENGINEERING  

...  . TRANSPORTATION  ENGINEERING 

— — oust  ] 

1,462 
619 

1,364 

598 

51*- 

18 

— 

OTHER  ENGINEERING ... 

OTHER  NDNENGINEERING  

1,667 

1.371 

1,580 

455 

" 45  ' 
073 

. __  NO  REPORT 

1,576 

2,790 

TToT? 

2*110 

154 

509 

7067 


__ .. r 1,971  EMPLOYMENT  SURVEY  - ENGINE £R $ 

TER  IS  TICS  OF  ENGINEERS  IN  EMPLOYMENT  SURVEY— CONTINUED 


TION,  1970 


NG  - 
ERINC 


S 


(NG  - 

R INC  - 

S II 

ary  ENGINEERING  - 

ING 

1 NG  - - - 

ADMINISTRATION  - 
ecring  - - 

LNG_ 

EERING  


NG I NEFR  ING 


ng’-  - - - - - 

OJNEERlNG  - - - - 


NEERING  . 


G 


TOTAL 


3,821 

497 

792 

It  913 

5#  IH0 
1,261 
1,282 
478 
4.299 
ltR95 
2.244"" 
451 
912 

213 

1.759" 

3 t28l_ 

2.467 

4,868 

1.672 

387 

422“ 

384_ 

l.0_52 

-l»?™ 

1.229 

300^ 

1.462 

619 

1.667 
1*371 
1.536 
__2f  790 


M 


3.573 

472 

750 

1,835  _ 
5,085  " 
1,169 
~ 1*089 
383 
4,145 
3.628 
2,163 

43J 

889  ! 

217 
1.622 
2,509  _ 
2,250  ~ 

4,661 
1,572 
371  _ 
404" 
375 
1,011 
1,218 
1,160 
_ 267 
1,364 

598 

1.580 

455 

“037 

2,110 


O JLyjLJLt  10  H 


X 

P 

N 

106 

3.527 

zz 

18 

463 

2 

zy 

no 

6 

50 

.1*8 14 

6 

5,000 

26 

61 

1.154 

7 

150 

1,061 

13 

83 

373 

3 

” 86 

4,006 

19 

88 

3,575 

25 

41 

2,134 

5 

4 

422 

3 

11 

073 

5" 

ll 

205 

3 

95 

1.604 

7** 

690 

r » mmh.ju  m*  # 

2,477 

13 

121 

2,229 

9 

82 

4.606 

25 

59 

1,538 

13 

15 

358 

3 

9" 

399  . 

3 

367 

3 

37 

999 

5 

34 

1,214  • 

i *r 

1.151 

6 J 

27 

261 

3 

51" 

1.344 

6 

18 

590 

5 

45" 

1.551  ~ 

9 “ 

873 

4 38 

6 

154 

962 

29 

509 

2,043 

9 

S 

U 

G 

39 

9 

142 

1 

7 

19 

4 

f 

4 

20 

4 

1 

"54" 

6 

3 

31 

12 

2 

43 

8 

2 

12 

15 

3 

63 

24 

Q 

15, 

179 

40 

7 

l 

14 

1 

12 

1 

...... 

5 

13 

V 

42 

21 

4 

02 

36 

3" 

96" 

Ui 

2 

105 

7 

— — j 

1 

41 

l 

“9 

6 

• »; 

4 

6 

2 

26 

10 

3 

30 

3 

...... 

6 

15 

‘47 

2 

ij 

3 

4 

3* 

42 

80 

7 

43 

53 

— rr 

T4T 

l_0. 

9 

91 

70, €8 


I, 

/ 
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1ST!  EMPLOYMENT  SURVEY  - ENGINEERS 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  ENGINEERS  IN  EMPLOYMENT  SURVEY— CONTINUEO 


> 


.. 

POPULAT  10 

TOTAL 

M 

X 

ft 

XXVU  PROOUCT  OR  SERVICE  AREA*  1970  

AGRICULTURE  A NO  FOOO 

_ AIRCRAFT  ANO  SPACE  - 

rro iu  ir  r 

713 

5*7*8 

622 

5*202 

70 

253 

All 
5,  IAS 

CHEM ICALS7ALL  IEO  PRODUCTS  ------ 

202 

2,509 

176 

2*28) 

20 

190 

173  « 

2*270 

communications  services  - * - - 

COMPUTERS  - - - 

1*157 

1*941 

1*074" 

1*700 

61 

169 

1*062 

1*674 

CONSTRUCTION/C IVlL  ENGINEERING  - - - 
.. EDUCATION  ANO  INFORMATION  SERVICES  - 

5,569 

3*151 

5*429 

2*902 

60 

193 

5*352 
_ 2*606 
1*736 
_ 4*401 
3*566 
460 

ELECTRICAL  EQUIPMENT  

ELECTRONIC  EQUIPMENT 

1 »88B 
4*915 

1.749 

4*469 

98 

226 

MACHINERV/HECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  

MARINE  TRANSPORTATION  

3.901 

499 

*3*617 

468 

194 

21 

HFTALS,  BASIC 

. . MFTAL  FABRICATED  prooucts 

1*38? 
2*311 

1*267 

2*007 

93 

165 

1.253 

2*069 

594 

1*177 

641* 

1*776 

„ . . MOTOR  VFHICLES 

662 

1.267 

" 608 
1*187 

46 

70 

ORDNANCE  

PETROLEUM 

697 

1*929 

‘ 647 
1*789 

“ 20 
126 

RAIL  transportation  

. . ___  UTILITIES 

223 

3*016 

209 

2*848 

10 

.146 

» 

206  * 
2*617 
4*454 
962: 
4.36r 

OTHER - J 

NOT  EMPLOYED 

5*261 

1*516 

4.535 

1*037 

630" 

154 

NO'  REPORT - 

5.304 

4.480“ 

*677 

XXVII*  JOB  FUNCTION*  1970 

i 

MANAGER  * - - * 1 - 

16,144 

14,700 

"T.106 

“14.552 

ADMINISTRATION  * -* ~ 

CONSULTATION  - 

~~6.318~ 

2*446 

5*415 

2*279 

795 

122 

5*374 

2,110 

CONSTRUCTION  ' 

DESIGN - . - 

1*515 

6*767 

1*449 

6*473 

39 

100 

164 

169 

156 

294 

1*440 
*•420 
St  931 
9,07* 
2.009“ 
2,372  ' 

DEVELOPMENT  ...... 

ENGINEFRING,  GENERAL  

PLANNING 

PRODUCTION  

6.3J3 

9*541 

2*251 

2*752 

5*969 

9*152 

2.029 

2*381 

RESEARCH 

SALES  ANO  SERVICE . . . . 

3*709 
^3*345 
2,565 
_ 2*458 
1.536 
4*169 

*•580 

2*858 

— nr 

410 

3*469 

2*636 

2*340* 

1*892 

962 

3*333 

teaching r~r~r 

OTHER  - - - 

NOT  EMPLOYEO  - • - 

NO  REPORT  - - • 

“2*419 
1*910 
’ 1.037 
3*436 

107 
471 
~ 154 
614 

7069 


7070 


19 


wi  fwriomw  survey  - engineers 

-TICS  Of  ENGINE  EM  IN  EHHOYNENT  SURVEY— CONTINUED 


PQMLHIOIj 

TOTBt 

If 

« 

f 

N 

S 

U 

G 

> 1970 

TIT 

5.74B 

622 

9.202 

70 

213 

611 

1.141 

3 

24 

4. 

09 

1 

19 

13 

293 

ri 

* 

202 

2.W 

170 

2.203 

20 

190 

in  — 

2*270 

5 

1 — 
10  — 

4 

36 

H • • • • • 
• ♦ • * 

• 

1*197 

MM 

1*076" 

1.700 

61" 

169 

1*062 

1*674 

4 

14 

1 

19 

2 

1 

22 

74 

CEB  INC  - - 
m SERVICES 

4fr 

)tl$! 

”"5*429 

2.902 

00 

193 

5*312 

2,006 

27 

39 

2 

23 

i 

5 

60 

56 

Mil 

4f9lS 

1.769 

4.669 

96 

220 

1*736 

6*401 

7 

31 

7 

47 

4 

11 

41 

218 

UNBENT  • - 

• 

3*901 

4*99 

"'3.617 

460 

194 

21 

3.565 

660 

23 

1 

17 
l — 

3 

90 

10 

rs  - - - - - 

* 

li)«? 

2*311 

1.267 

2*007 

93 

161 

1*213 

2,069 

4 

4 

4 

18 

1 

1 

22 

59 

• 

662 

1.267 

608  ' 
1*107 

46 

70 

194 

1,177 

3. 

5 

1 — 

6 — 

8' 

10 

* 

697 

l.9?9 

‘ 647 
1*709 

20 

426 

64i 

1.771 

2 

5 

3 — 

1 

10 

14 

223 

1,04* 

2*9 

2*040 

Itf 

146 

206 

2,017 

1 

d 

6 — 

1 

4 

22 

1.261 

1,516 

4.131 

1.037 

630 

114 

4*456 

462 

35 

29 

61 

53 

li 

16 

98 

345 

s«m 

4.400' 

677 

4*363 

20 

31 

12 

139 

"14.700 

‘T.100 

14.152 

66 

73 

24 

336 

"».ji*— 

2.99* 

“5.411 

2.279 

“ 791 

122 

5*374 

2*110 

14 

40 

26 

10 

4 

1 

ide"" 

45 

* 

1.115 

6.767 

“1.444 

6.473 

39 

100 

1.440 

6.420 

4 

27 

29 

2 

7 

27 

194 

6.111  * 
9.561 

1*969 

9*112 

164 

169 

1.931 

9,076 

20 

30 

33 

39 

14 
4 : 

200 

220 

*2.211 

2.712 

2.029 

2*101 

110 

294 

2.009 

2.372 

7" 

4 

26  r~ 

30 

2 

4 

64 

77 

• 

1.709 

*.161 

3*500 

2*010 

" 125 

410 

3.469 
< 2,030 

41 

12 

14 

31 

4! 

7f 

84 

77 

•••••• 

• 

2.161 

2*416 

2.419  ~ 

1*910 

107 

471 

2.340 

_ 1.092 

33 

9 

10 

61 

2" 

14 

39 

69 

o .. 

1*116 

6.169 

‘ 1*037 
3*436 

'*  114 
614 

962 

3*333 

29' 

20 

13 

30 

16 

9- 

345 

119 

fcKJl 

1971  EMPLOYMENT  SURVEY  - ENG INC 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF 

ENGINEERS  IN  ENPLOVMENT  SI 

TOTAL 

M 

XXVIII.  AREA,  1970 

HEALTH 

PUBLIC  WORKS  

; 

669 

3.072 

555 

2,993 

URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  

POLLUTION 

609 

1.056 

571 
If  015 
~ 8,678 
2,377 

OFFENSE  - - - 

SPACF 

9,488 

2*583 

TRANSPORTATION  

ATONIC  ENERGY  - 

4*061 

1.134 

3,766' 

1,082 

INDUSTRIAL  PROOUCTS/PROCESSES  - 
EDUCATION 

• - - 

15,308 

_3jt333 

3*454 

6.438 

14,011 

3*078 

CONSUHER  PRODUCTS  

OTHER  

3,044 

5,781 

NOT  EMPLOYED  

NO  REPORT  

l #536 
3*064 

1,037 

2*407 

_??IX±.  FEDERAL  SUPPORT,  1970 

YF$ 

22.877 

21,256 

NO 

DON* T KNOW  - - - 

27*263 

-JU633L 

1*536 

2.476 

24,737 

1,450 

NOT  EMPLOYEO 

NO  REPORT  - - 

1,037 

1.913 

PERCENT  OF  FEDERAL  SUPPORT,  1970  “ 

1 TO  25  PERCENT  

2.6  TO  50  PERCENT 

3,940 

_2i!!0_ 

1,784 
13.521  i 

3,723 

2,021 

51  TO  75  PERCENT  

76  TO  100  PERCENT  - - - 

1,662 

12,510 

DON*  T KNOW 

NO  REPORT 

1,381 j 
81  i 

74 

ERIC 


1971  EMPLOYMENT  SURVEY  - ENGINEERS 

IACTERISTICS  OF  ENGINEERS  IN  EHPLOTMENT  SURVEY— CONTINUED 


POPUUI  ION 


- --  total  h k _ p n sue 

i ; 

1 1 
1 1 
1 1 
» 1 
1 1 
1 1 
1 1 
1 1 
1 1 

w 

* 

O O' 

*4  + 

rs*  «o 

999  7® 

2*993  91 

53*  6 9 3 16 

44  u 5 1 28 

971  30 

1,019  2 9 

~ 8*678  437 

2*377  90 

561 
_ 990. 

1 4 i ; s 

9 , 2 1 16 

8,576  ; 44  95  17  373 

_ 2,345  18  35  6 116 

3*  766  1 63 

1*082  39 

3,720 

1,063 

13,862 

2,965 

20  ; 25  3 ! 112 

8 6 , 1 17 

ITS/PROCESSES  15,708 

14*011  971 

3*078  191 

51  59  13  326 

42  28  4 64 

3,007  1 n 33 

5.694  26  39 

5 

10 

75 

63 

1970 

962  29  53 

_ 2,338  . 13  18 

16 

10 

345 

89 

1 

20,946  124  : 174  31 | 669 

24*737  2*018 

1*450  109 

1*037  ■ 154 

1*913  1 491 

24*384 
_i»4i7_, 
962 
1*857 

123  152  321  508 

12  ' 17  4 74 

29 

6 

S3  16 

12  i ; 7 

345 

72 

; 

-t  * 

It  SUPPORT,  1970 

1 | 

! 1 
1 _ 1 

f - - 2.170  2.021  89 

3,680 

1,986 

19  i 16  i — — - 

15  , 15  — ! 

! 54 

60 

f * - - 1,784  i 1.662  | 66' 

1*633 

12*352 

9 ~~ 

61 

12 

114 

*1 
22  1 

56 

451 

1*266  i 67 

74  ! 9 

1*223 

72_ 

_1L 

15  | 4 

46 

2 

1971  EMPLOYMENT  SURVEY  - ENGINEER S 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  ENGINEERS  IN  EMPLOYMENT  SURVEY— CDNT INUED 


POP 

UL  ATM 

TOTAL 

W 

X 

P 

XXX.  SMSA,  1971 

ALABAMA  

704 

620 

35 

616 

ALABAMA*  OTHER  

120 

1D4 

10 

103 

BIRMINGHAM 

179 

159 

8 

158  — < 

GAOSOEN  - - 

5 

4 

1 

HUNTSVILLE  

261 

246" 

5 

246  — • 

MOBILE  

83 

66 

5 

66  — 

MONTGOMERY  

16 

13 

2 

13  — ■ 

TUSCALOOSA  

38 

28 

4 

26 

COLUMBUS  - - - 

ALASKA  - - - 

114 

108 

5 

108.  — 

i U " 

108 

5 

108  — * 

ARIZONA  . 

696 

551 

40 

540 

ARIZONA.  OTHER  

105 

83 

5 

82  — 

PHOENIX  - - 

416 

334 

23 

329 

TUCSON 

175 

134 

12 

129 

ARKANSAS 

189 

152 

9 

151  — 

ARKANSAS)  OTHER  -"  - - - 

‘ 96 

68 

4 

67 

LITTLE  ROCK-NORTH  LITTLE  ROCK  

60 

54 

4 

54  — 

PINE  BLUFF - 

17 

15 

1 

15  — 

MEMPHIS  

2 

2 

FORT  SMITH 

13 

12 

• * 

12  “ — 

TEXARKANA  

1 

1 

1 — 

CALIFORNIA  - - 

8,213 

6,944 

447“ 

6,790 

CALIFORNIA,  OTHER  

194 

152 

16 

151  — 

100 

975 — 

2 

90  — 

FRESNO  

33 

29 

2 

29  — 

LOS  ANGELES-LONG  BEACH  - 

2,969 

2,503 

167 

2,438 

SACRAMENTO  

2 74 

235 

15 

234  — 

SAN  RFRNARDINO-R 1 VERS  IDE -ONTARIO  -" 

206 

161 

15 

156  ” 

SAN  DIEGO 

587 

485 

33 

4 76 

SAN  FRANC!  SCO-OAKL AND ' 

1,506 

1,284  ‘ 

79 

1,255 

SAN  JOSE  - - 

990 

873 

50 

852 

SANTA  BARBARA 

168 

1 39 

8 

136 

STOCKTON  -----  

16 

15 

1 

15  — 

ANAHf IM-SANTA  ANA-GARDEN  GROVE  - - 

855* 

719 

'*  43 

705 

VALLEJO-NAPA  .. 

44 

38 

1 

37 

60 

41 

r 

40  — 1 

OXNARD-VENTURA  

211 

160 

8 

176 

961 

836“ 

57 

817 

COLORADO,  OTHER  

134 

114 

11 

107 

COLORADO  SPRINGS  

75 

61 

- 0 

59 

DENVER 

740 

652 

36 

642 

PUEBLO 

12 

9 

F 

9 ~ 

21 


1971  EMPLOYMENT  SURVEY  - ENGINEERS 

:HARACTERIST(CS  OF  ENGINEER';  IN  EMPLOYMENT  SURVEY—  CONTI NUED 


ER 


ft 


!FR 


■HER--"--  - - - 

north  little  rock 


OTHER 


•LONG  REACH 


NO-RlVERSIOE-ONTARiO 


iO-OAKLAND 


A 


A ANA-GAROEN  GROVE  - - 


ERE  Y 
IRA 

HER  - 
l f NGS 


o 


7072 


population 


TOTAL 

W 

X 

P N 

S 

U 

G 

706 

620 

35 

616  1 

3 

11 

120 

106 

/ 10 

103  1 

----- 

l 

179 

159 

6 

158  

— — — 

...... 

5 

6 

1 

6 ------ 

— — — 

i! 
1 1 
1 1 

...... 

261 

266 

5 

266  — 

2 

7 

83 

66 

5 

66  

l 

2 

18 

13 

2 

13  

...... 

...... 

...... 

38 

28 

4 

26  

...... 

1 

----- 

• ...... 

...... 

— .... 

m 

108 

5 

1 OH  

— 

...... 

— - 

116 

108 

5 

108 

...... 

— — | 

...... 

696 

551 

40 

560  6 

9 

u. 

105 

83 

5 

82  

l 

3 

616 

336 

23 

329  2 

7 

16 

175 

136 

12 

129  2 

l 

8 

189 

152 

9 

151  

1 

l 

‘ 96 

68 

4 

67  — 

1 

l 

60 

56 

6 

56  

...... 

...... 

...... 

17 

15 

l 

15  

...... 

— 

...... 

2 

2 * 

2 — — — 

...... 



...... 

13 

12 

12  — — — 

...... 

l 

l 



l — 

— 

...... 

...... 

8,213 

6,966 

6,790  62 

86 

26~ 

612 

196 

152 

16 

151  

3 

2 

7 

Too- 

90 

2 

90  

...... 

...... 

l 

3} 

29 

2 

29  

...... 

...... 

...... 

2,969 

2,503 

167 

2.63d  33 

61 

-- 

190 

2 76 

235 

15 

236  

3 

8 

'206 

161’ 

15 

156  2 

“3 

- 

11 

587 

685 

33 

676  3 

8 

3 

32 

1,506 

1,286 

79 

1,255  8 

8 

6 

66 

990 

873 

50 

852  8 

12 

2 

33 

168 

1 39 

8 

136  i 

2 

l 

12 

16 

15 

l 

15  

— 

...... 

... 

855 

719  ~~ 

63 

705  ~ 6 

5 

r 

61 

66 

38 

l 

37  l 

...... 

...... 

60 

61 

r 

60  

...... 

...... 

1 

211 

180 

8 

176  2 

1 

i 

12 

961 

836" 

57 

" 817  r ' 6 

2 

" 1“ 

17 

136 

116 

11 

107  3 

— 

- ----- 

i < 
1 1 
i 
i 
i 
i 

75 

61 

r"  8 

59  “ 1 

...... 

2 

760 

652 

36 

662  2 

2 

l 

15 

il 

9 

r 

i 

i 

i 

i 

t 

i 

o* 

------ 

...... 

...... 

7074 
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1971  EMPLOYMENT  SURVEY  - ENGINEERS 


characteristics  of  engineers  in  employment  survey— contin 


XXX."  SMSA,  1971-  CONTINUED 


CONNECTICUT  

CONNECTICUT!  OTHER 
BRIDGEPORT'  - ' 

HARTFORD  - 

MERIDEN 

NEW  BRITAIN 

NEW  HAVEN ‘ 


NFW  LONOCN-GROTON-NORWICH  

NORWALK .’“.TV 

STAMFORD  - - - 

WATER8UR Y - - - 

SPRINGE  I EL D-CHICOPEE-HOI YOKE 

DELAWARE  

DELAWARE,  OTHER  --  

WILMINGTON  - - - - - 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA - - 

01  STRICT  OF  COLUMBIA,  OTHER  - - - - 

WASHINGTON - 

“FLORIDA 

FLORIDA,  OTHER  

’ FORT  LAUDERDALE-HOLLYWOOD""- 

JACKSONVILLE  - 

* miami  - - - - - - 

ORLANDO 

PENSACOLA  

TAMPA-ST  PETERSBURG  

WEST  PALM  BEACH  - - - ~ . , .T 

TALLAHASSEE  

GfoRGU : ; . rrrrr- 

GFORGlA,  OTHER  

AL  BANY  - - 

ATLANTA  - 

SAVANNAH  

CHATTANOOGA  

COLUMBUS  ~ 

HAWA I ’ 

HAWAII,  OTHER  - - --  - ."T™.— 

HONOLULU  

IDAHO - - : 


IDAHO,  OTHFR 
BOISE“C|TY 


P 0 PUL 


TOTAL 

w 

X ■ 

1 1 A 19 

1,183 

111  1 

3 30 

267 

25 

175 

144 

lf 

373 

325 

18 

' '8 

7 

29 

26 

3 

98 

79 

12 

72 

69 

2 

“ 90 

65  * 

12 

148 

122 

13 

92 

75  " 

9 

4 

4 

329 

281 

27 

27 

23 

2 

30? 

258  ~ 

25 

390 

328 

27 

390 

328 

27 

1,491 

1,099 

88  \ 

298 

189 

18 

94 

50 

3 

B2 

66 

4 

196 

166 

14 

403 

316 

. 22 

44 

37 

'4  

232 

156 

18 

119 
23 
6 30 

90 

21 

" "5U 

5 

53 

108 

79 

13 

1 1 

8 

2 

426 

30 

349 

28 

33 

l — ’ 

36 

29 

3 

1 2 

n ~ 

l - 

7 

7 

1 

214 

1 90 

13 

25 

18 

3 

189 

172 

10 

148 

134 

4 — 

110 

99 

4 

iB 


2COI 


971  EMPLOYMENT  SURVEY  - ENG  I N E ER  S 
S OF  ENGINEERS  IN  EMPLOYMENT  SURVEY--CONfTNUED 


P 0 P 

TOTAL  W x 


1,419 

330 

..... 

175 

373 

“a 

29 

98 

*_.T.  - , 

72 

..... 

90 

----- 

148 

92 

OKE 

4 

..... 

329 

27 

30? 

390 

e r"-“-~- 

...... 

..... 

390 

1 1 49  1 

298 

- - - 

94 

82 

196 

403 

44 

232 

119 

23 

- - rr." 

'*6  30 

108 

..... 

11 

426 

30 

36 

- - -™“- 

12 

----- 

...... 

7 

214 

25 

189 

..... 

148 

no 

38 

b 

1.183 

267 

144 

325 

7 

26 

— 

111 

25 

17 

18 

3 

79 

12 

69 

2 

65  ‘ 

12 

122 

13 

75 

9 

4 

281 

27“ 

23 

2 

2 58  " 

• 

25 

320 

~ 

27 

...... 

... 

328 

27 

1 .099 

aa 

109 

18 

50 

3 

66 

4 

"“166  " 

14 

316 

22 

37  " 

4 

156 

16 

90 

5 

21 

'“"511 

53 

79 

13 

a 

2 

349 

33 

20  ' 

l 

29 

3 

1 

7 

... 

190 

13 

18 

- 

3 

172 

10 

' 134 

4 

99 

4 

IF 


U.L.A.T  .LO  N 
P 


l.  162 
259 
142 
_323 
7 
24 
78 

_ 66 
63 

1J9_ 

75 

4_ 

279 

23 

256~ 

317 


317 
1«  085 

183 

57 

63_ 

164 

315 

36 

156 

90 

21 

506 

77 

8 

346 

28 

29 

11 


7 

187 
18 
169 
131  ' ----- 

96  

35 


3 

1 


i 

l 


2 


1971  EMPLOYMENT  SURVEY  - ENGINEERS 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  ENGINEERS  IN  EMPLOYMENT  SURVEY— CONT INUEO 


XXX*  SMSAf  1971  - CONTINUED 


ILLINOIS  - 

ill inoi s # other  - 

CHAMPAIGN-URBANA  

_ CHICAGO  - - 

OECATUR  - - - - 

PEORIA  

ROCKFORD  - 

SPRINGFIELD  - - - - - - 

BLOOMING  TON-NORMAL  - 

__  DAVENPORT-ROCK  I SL  ANO-HOL INE 

ST  LOUIS - - - - - 

INDIANA 

INDIANA#  OTHER  ------  

FORT  WAYNE 

" GARY-HAMMONO-EAST  CHICAGO-  • 

INDIANAPOLIS - 

MUNCIF  

SOUTH  BEND - 

TERRE  HAUTE - 

LAFAYETTE-WEST  LAFAYETTE  - - 

ANDERSON -~ - - - - - 

_ CINCINNATI - ^ 

EVANSVILLE - - - - 

LOU  I SVILLF 

IOWA 

I Ow A # OTHER  - - 

CEDAR  RAPIDS - 

OES  MOINES - - - 

DUBUQUE - '-  -- 

WATERLOO  

SIOUX  CITY 

DAVFNPORT-ROCK  ISLAND-MOLINE  - 

OMAHA ' - - - 

KANSAS 

KANSASt  OTHER - 

TOPEKA  

WICHITA  

KANSAS  CITY 

KENTUCKY - - - - - 

KENTUCKY#  OTHER 

LEXINGTON -"-  - - - - - 

CINCINNATI 

EVANSVILLE  

HUNTINGTON-ASHLAND  

LOUISVILLE 


POPULATIO 


TOTAL 

w 

X 

P 

2 #957 
196 

2#  563 
160 

213 

16 

2*510 

156 

126 
2 #022 

110 

1*722 

4 

156 

102 
ll  709 

59 

187 

52  ~ 
165 

*’  5 

15 

51 

164 

113 

56 

' 102 
6? 

5 

4 

99 

47 

lb 

112 

9 

105 

1 

4 

9 

105 

"76 

1*210 

71 

1*056 

1 

80 

68 

1#039 

312 

116 

273 

101 

21 

12 

269 

101 

150 

269 

31 

78 

1 2 J ~ 
266 
28 
66 

13“ 

12 

2 

8 

125 

243 

27 

61 

22 

16 

2 

16 

113 

95 

3 

90 

32 

30 

2~ 

" 30 

2 

1 

1 

1 

70 

15 

66 

13 

3 

1 

63 

13 

585 

227 

5 r? 

192 

29 

16 

508 

186 

87 

72 

70 

69 

3 

t 

78 

67 

37 

61 

35 

55 

2 

3 

35 

54 

14 

81 

12 

72 

1 

12 

72 

6 

662 
163  " 
38 

4 

371 

122 

32 

1 

28 

7 

1 

4 

361 

116 

31 

116 

165 

378* 

116 

76 

19 

— 

122 

322 

102 

70 

12 

9 

11 

31 

11 

1 

3 

94 

120 

318 

100 

69 

12 

3 

13 

r* 

9 

2 

2 

l 

9 

15  i 

""  1 28  ~ 

127 

23 


3VHENT  SURVEY  - ENGINEERS 

ineers  in  employment  survey— continoeo 


POP 

ill  AT  I 

0 N 

TOTAL 

* w 

X 

P 

N 

s 

u 

G 

2,957 

2,563 

213 

2,510 

11 

10 

6 

60 

. 

196 

160 

18 

156 

1 

1 

2 

126 

110 

6 

102 

6 

...... 



1 

- 

2,022 

1,722 

156 

1{  709 

3 

5 

6 

56 

' * . 

59 

“ 52  “ 

5 

51 

. 

187 

165 

15 

166 

1 

1 

...... 

~ 

113 

102 

5 

99 

2 

1 

3 

56 

67 

6 

67 

IT 

io 

9 

1 

9 

_.... 

1 

i 

!| 

li 

112 

105 

6 

105 

1 

— 

» - 

76 

71 

1 

68 

■ - 

1,210 

1,056 

80 

la  039 

6 

5 

----- 

16 

. - 

312 

2 73 

21 

269 

1 

1 

5 

. . 

116 

101 

12 

101 

2 

1 

~ 

150 

127“ 

13 

125 

i 

— 

2 

► - 

269 

266 

12 

263 

2_ 

2 

► - 

" 3 i "* 

28 

2 

27 

i 

> - 

78 

66 

a 

61 

i 

...... 

— — - 

3 

- - 

22 

16 

2 

16 

1 

113 

95 

3 

90 

2 

...... 

1 

• - 

32' 

" 30 

2 

30 

z. 

2 

1 

l 

1 

- - 

fM 

66“*“ 

3 

63 

1 

» 2 

. 5 

13 

l 

13 

- - 

STT“ 

29“ 

508 

2 

y 

r 

16 

- - 

2?7 

192 

18 

186 

l 

3 

i_ 

5 

H7  * 

78  " 

3 

78 

3 

- • 

72 

69 

l 

67 

...  _ l 

rv 

"37 

35"* 

2 

35 

- - 

61 

55 

3 

56 

1 

- - 

16 

12 

12 

81 

72 

l 

72 

5 

6 

6 

l 

6 

- - 

662 

371 

28 

361 

2 

7 

i 

12 

- 

163 

122 

7 

116 

2 

1 

i 

2 

- - 

38 

32 

l 

31 

- - 

116 

95“ 

9 

96 

6 

a 

•-  - 

165 

122 

11 

120 

2 

378" 

” 322 

31 

318 

l 

2- 

7 

116 

102 

11 

100 

1 

1 

- ~ 

76 

70 

1 

69 

2 

- - 

19 

12 

3 

12 

1 

- - 

3 

1™ 

2 

l 

- - 

13 

9 

2 

9 

~ 

O - 

128  " 

12 

“ " 127 

T 

i 

— 

3 

1971  EHPLOYMFNT  SURVEY  - ENG ! NE ER S 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  ENGINEERS  IN  EMPLOYMENT  SURVEY— CONTI 


ERIC 


PO  P u 


TOTAL 

W 

X 

XXX#  SMSA,  1911  - CONTINUED  - - - 

LOUISIANA - . 

. LOUISIANA,  OTHER  ------ 

7AA 

106 

681 

95 

31 

? 

BATON  ROUGE 

LAKE  CHARLES  • - - - - 

— 

— 

— 

Ul~ 

39 

130 

37 

6 

2 

MONROE 

NEW  ORLEANS 

* — 

— 

— 

16 

329 

"15" 

302 

1 ~ 
11 

SHREVEPORT  -------  

LAFAYFTTE  --  

63 

50 

55 
A 7 

3 “ 
1 

MAINE - - -' 

.......  MAINE,  OTHER 

162 
1 36 

iso' 

107 

0 “ 

A 

LEWISTON-AUBURN  • - - 
PORTLAND 

• 

— 

— 

5 

23 

5 

10 

A 

MARYLAND  

. MARYLAND,  OTHER  

1,857 

103 

1,621 

85 

85  ~ 
5 

BALTIMORE 

WASHINGTON  

— 

- 

- 

782 

966 

605“ 

8A6 

27  “ 
53 

WILMINGTON  - 

MASSACHUSETTS  

~ 6 
2,  AO0 

5~ 

2,018 

151 

MASSACHUSETTS,  OTHER  - - - - 
BOSTON  

351 

1,516 

285 

1,275 

23  “ 
95 

FITCHOURG-LEOMINSTER  

3 b 
?l 

25 

16 

r ~ 

i 

NEW  BEOFORO 

67 

29 

59 

27 

i 

PITTSFIELD - - 

WORCESTER - 

52  - 
117 

A 7 
103 

A ~ 
5 

SPR  INGF lElO-CHICOPEE-HOl YOKE 
FALL  RIVER  ---  

— 

- 

- 

105 

8 

0A  ^ 
7 

' 10  ‘ 

L AWRENCE-HAVERHILL ' 

PROVIOENCE-PAWTUCKET-WARNICK 

73 

39 

58~ 

32 

2 “ 

A 

MICHIGAN,  OTHER  

2,280 

351 

1,^80 

300 

128  “ 
19 

BAY  CITY - - 

162 

12 

1371 

12 

6 “ 

DETROIT  ------  - - 

FLINT - 

- 

- 

- 

1 , 263 
99 

1,099^ 

90 

75  - 
3 

GRANO  RAPIDS 

JACKSON  

. vai  i ua  Inn  — 

103 

85 

86’ i 

75 

A 

LANSING  ~ - 

37 

BA 

32^ 

7A 

3 ~ 
3 

MUSKEGON-MUSKEGON  HEIGHTS  - - 
SAGINAW  - 5.---- 

** 

'30 

37 

36 

31 

2 “ 
3 

TOLEDO  

9— 

8^ 

l " 

71  EHPL0YHEN7  SURVE Y - ENG INEERS 
OF  ENGINEERS  IN  EMPLOYMENT  SURVE^CWINuTO 


P 0 P U 

l a r I 

0 N.  . 

TOTAL 

W 

X 

p 

N_ 

s u 

....... 

u 

744 

106 

iir 

39 

16 

329 

681 

95 

31 

? 

672 

?L,. 

3 

l ::::::  10 

130^ 
37 
" 15 
302 

6 

2 

128 
i 36 

2 

1 " 
11 

15 

297 

3 

-----  , - 

— 

- 

63 

50 

55 

47 

3 

1 

55 

46 

1 

1*  5 

l 

162 

136 

5~ 

23 

1 30" 
107 
5 

1 A 

8 

129 

106_ 

5 

i i 

i — 

2 

4 

4 

- 

- . 

1 1 857 

103 

1 0 

1 *621 
85 

4 i 

85  I 

5 

18 

1(600 

83 

6 

■ ■ ^ 1 

-- — i i 

-i 1"1. 

29 

- 

- - 

702 

966 

685 

846 

‘ 27 

53 

676~* 
836^ 

3 

3 

4 — «•— 

- 3 

10 

■ • 

* 

- • 

6 

5" 

------  ' ’ 

5 

16 

2f  408 

2*018 

151 

1>976 

11 

15  5 

QO 

351 

U516 

285 
1 1 275 

23  ‘ 
95 

281 

1.267  ' 

l 

7 

3 1 

8 4 

- 7 9 

14 

/LC 

• 

30 

7\ 

25 

16 

r ■ 

1 

24 
16  ; 

- . 03 

2 
1 

Of 

29 

59 

27 

5 ' 
l 

59 

27 

::::::  | — — 

- I 

1 

t £ 

52 

117 

47 

103 

5 47 

100' 

— 

2 — 

105 

8 

84  " 
7 

10 

79 

7 

2 

3 

3 

:k 

- 

73 

39 

58”" 

32 

2 

4 

57*1 

32 

l 

. — - .,j  ~.ZZ~—Z. 

1 1 * 

I T 

L * 

- 

2#  280 
351 

1*980  T 
300 

128  ‘ 
19 

1*947 

291 

12 

4 

10  

l — 

45 

7 

- 

162 
12 
1 »263 
99 

I A1  • 1 

137^ 

12 

6 * 

127 

12, 

5 

6 

r — ■ 

1*099^ 



75  “ 
3 

1*091  *1  " 
88 

_ ’ — 1 

! 23 

2 

— . 

- 

l U J 

85 

37 

_ flA 

"i  ir  1 

86  ! 

75 

9 ‘ 
4 

85 

74 

......  1 ......  1 

5 

- 

12^ 

74 

i ; ■ 

32 

73 

— 

— — ”* r— 

2 

- 

• • 

JO 

37 

9 — 

36 

31 

01 

2 " 
3 

l ' 

35 
31 
A 1 

• i 
i i 

• i 
t i 
i i 
i i 

- 

Ill 
III 
lit 
III 
III 
1 1 1 1 

1 1 I 

1 1 1 
1 t 1 
1 • 1 
• • 1 
1 1 1 

i i i 
i i i 
• t i 
i i i 

: i : 

ERIC 


Z'lRfl 


i9Ti  employment  sugvgy  - cnc i necks 

CHARACTERISTICS  of  ENGINEERS  IN  EHPinyUfMT  Suiyfy^pfjijyiQ 


o 

ERIC 


xkx.  smsa,  i97i  - contTnueo 


MINNESOTA --"I — 

MINNESOTA,  OTHER  - - - ... 

M I NNEAPOL IS- ST  PAUL  - - 

DULUTH-SUPER  tOR 

FARCO-MOORHEAD  -'-  

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSISSIPPI,  OTHER --i- 

JACKSON 

0 1 L OX l-GUL E PORT-'--  ------  .T- 

MISSOURI 

MISSOURI  , OTHER"  _ _ ~ 

ST  JOSFPH  

SPRINGFIELD '- J 

KANSAS  CITY  

ST  LOUIS  - - - — 

MONTANA  

MONTANA,  OTHER  ~ 

HILLINGS 

GREAT  FALLS T 

NEBRASKA  

NEBRASKA,  OTHER 

LINCOLN 

sioux  city  - - — 

OMAHA 

NEVAOA  

NEVAOA,  OTHER ~ 

LAS  VEGAS  - - 

RENO 

nfw  Hampshire  - -~vr: 7 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE.  QTHFR  

MANCHESTER  ------ 

LAWRFNCE  

NEW  JERSEY  - - "^TT- ~rVT TTT 

NEW  JERSEY,  OTHER 

ATLANTIC  CITY  - - ----- ■ 

JERSEY  CITY 

NEWARK - — 

paterson-clifton-passaic  - I 

TRENTON '-  - - - 

VI NEIAND-MILIVILLE-BRIOGETON 

ALLENTOWN 

phi  lapel  phi  a ... 

wilmTngtun  - 


IQNUlll 


TOTAL 


840 

116 

Til 

111 

69  “ 
19 

fii1“ 

lit 

638 

61 

568 

52 

44  ~ " 
4 

518 

SJL  j 

1 

241 

209 

“ 2 " 

12 

205  i i 

176 

50 

154 

41 

" to  - 

2 i 

-Ut- 
il • 

15 

1.186 

12“ 

1*004 

“149" 

2 

Jf  1A4~ 

193 

? 

10 

6 

2 

6 ^ 

260 

230 

12  ! : 

229 

721 

617 

45 

408  " 

110 

93 

i 

90  : • 

80 

6?~ 

44”  - 

22 

6 

20 

6 

; 

20  * 

7081 


FICTOF  ENGINEERS  IN  EMPLOYMENT  SURVEY— CONT INUEO 


1971  EMPLOYMENT  SURVEY  - ENGINEERS 


TOTAL 


040 

130 

630 

61 

3 

241 

nr 

so 

15 

JjlH6_ 

193 

7_ 

10 
260 
721 
110 


711 

111 


540 

52 


209 


154 

43 

12 

_lt004 

"149 

2 


6 

230 

617 

93 


P 0 P U l * T 1 

0 N 

* ; * 

n r 

s t 

, 

• i 

M 701 

*! 

5 

1 


19 

44 

4 

2 

12 


111 


10 

2 


538 

205 


2 

12 

45 

8 


150 
43 
12 
991 
146 
2 


6 

229_ 
606 
90  1 


T =1 

f 

1 

0 

1 — 

TS 

5 ~ 


1C 


0CE70N  


o 

ERIC 

/OKI 


80 

22 

67 

20 

6 

64 

20 

0 

281 

6 

242 

10 

262  i 

55" 

62 

44 

53_ 

0 

3 

66 

53J 

1 

163 

145 

1 

6 

145 

138 

116" 

113 

23 

10 

2 

18  1 

72 

64 

21 

63  1 

43 

34 

4 

32  : 

24  3 

206 

15 

201 

2 i 1 

176 

14 

173 

22 

2ir 

1 

19  | 

10 

10 

’J 

3,142 

2 i 649~ 

190 

2*610 

791 

675 

40 

666 

"26 

10 

4 

liT 

73 

57 

6 

55 

1,099  “ 

940 

63 

926 

500 

477 

47 

668 

189 

156 

~ ' 10 

1 152“ 

0 

0 

— 

J 8_ 

10 

’ 16 

1 

; 16 

343 

200 

10 

. 287 

25 

2 

21 

_|_ 

1 

5 

3 

2 

24 

7 


15 

L 

1 


»_.L 


30 

5 


100 

19 


24 

32 

5 

~T 

12 


7082 


25 


t<m  EMPLOYMENT  SURVEY  - ENG  1 WEEKS 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  ENGINEERS  IN  EHPIOYHENT  SURVEY— CONTI 


POP 

U 

TOTAL 

M 

X 

XXX.  SHSA,  19T1  - CONTINUED 

NEW  HEXICO 

419 

356 

15 

NEW  MEXICO.  OTHER  ------  

187 

159 

6, 

ALBUQUERQUE  - - - - v*"'  

232 

197 

9“ 

NEN  YORK  - - - -------- 

5,338 

4,432 

426 

NEW  YORK,  OTHER  

654 

548 

42 

AIBANY-SCHENECTAOY-TROV 

420 

359 

23 

BUFFALO 

406 

344 

29 

NEW  YORK  

2,876 

2,329 

272 

Jl 

ROCHESTER 

424 

356 

33  ' 

SYRACUSE 

285 

251 

13 

UTICA-ROHE 

123 

113 

7" 

BINGHAMTON  

150 

132 

9 

NORTH  CAROLINA  

744 

643 

52 

NORTH  CAROLINA,  OTHER  - - - 

170 

143 

15 

ASHEVILLE  

31 

25 

CHARLOTTE  - 

148 

131 

9 

DURHAM  

50 

39“' 

4 

GREENSBORD-WINSTON  SALEH-HIGH  POINT 

163 

148 

10 

RALEIGH  

140 

121 

10 

WILMINGTON  - 

26 

24 

2 

FAYETTEVILLE  - - 

16 

12'“ 

— 2 1 

NORTH  DAKOTA  

57 

51 

4 

NORTH  DAKOTA,  OTHER 

r i n/*n  unnOur  An 

43 

14 

37 

4 . 

FAKGU — MlMiKHfcAU 

I 

OHIO ... 

3,158 

“27777 

T951 

2 

OHIO*  OTHER  ----  

323 

2 76 

29 

AKRON  

227 

208 

12 

canton  - 

121 

103 

10 

CLEVELAND  

001 

705 

51 

COLUMBUS  

375 

3 34 

15 

DAYTON  

457 

420 

11 

HAMILTON-MIDDLE  TOWN 

46 

37 

5 

LIMA 

34 

31 

2 

LORA IN-ELYRl A 

39 

34 

3 

SPRINGFIELD  

30 

27 

1 

YOUNGSTOWN-WARREN  

85 

73 

8 

i ft 

i7~ 

nANSrlfcLU  — — — — — — — — — — — — — 

ft  n 

TOLEDO ... 

194 

168 

15 

CINCINNATI  - - - - 

'387 

325  ' 

31 

HUNTINGTON-ASHLAND - - - 

2 

2 



- 

STEUBENV ILLE-WFIRT ON  

10 

10 

WHFFLING  

9 

7 

2 

197 1 6HP10VMEKT  SURVEY  - ENGINEERS 

TICS  OF  ENGINEERS  IN  EMPLOYMENT  SURVEY— CONTINUED 


EM-HIGH  POINT 


POPULATION 


TOTAL  W X P N S U 


' ' 

1 

I 

V 

419 

356 

15 

348 

3 

1 1 

14 

187 

159 

6 , 

154 

1 

..  ... 

1 • ~ 

232 

f97 

9 

2 

! 1 

8 

5 #330 

4#  432 

428 

4#  366 

23 

48 

u : 

163 

654 

548~ 

42 

54f 

3 

2 

[ \ 

1 -■ 

21 

420 

359 

23 

355 

l 

1 1 

5 

406 

344 

29 

338 

2 " 

3 

2 1 

16 

2*876 

2 #329 

2T2 

2.290 

13 

32 

! io_ 

j 101 
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1971  EMPLOYMENT  SURVEY  - ENGINEERS 

CHARACTER  I S f t CS  OF  ENGINEERS  IN  EMPLOYMENT  SURVEY— CONT INUI 


TOTAL  H 

XXX.  SMSAt  1971  - CONT INUEO 


OKLAHOMA - - - - 

__  OKLAHOMA, _OTHER  - - 

LAWTON  - - 

_ OKLAHOMA  CITY  

TULSA  

FORT  SMITH  

OREGON  

ORFGON,  OTHER - - 

EUGENE  

SALEM  - " T-- 

PORTLANO  

PENNSYLVANIA  

PENNSYLVANIA,  OTHER  

ALTOONA 

ERIE  - - - 

HARRISBURG  -- - 

JOHNSTOWN  - - - - 

LANCASTER  

PITTSBURGH  

READING 

SCRANTON  

__  W1LKES-8ARRE-HA7LETON  

YORK 

BINGHAMTON 

ALLENTOWN-BETHLEHEM-E ASTON 

PHILADELPHIA  - 

AMOOE  I SLA NO  

_RHOOE  ISLANO,  OTHER  

FALL  RIVER  - ---  - - - - 

providence-pawtucket-warwick 

SOUTH  CAROLINA - - 

_ SOUTH  CAROLINA,  OTHER  

Charleston  

COLUMBIA  

GREENVILLE  - - - - 

AUGUSTA  

SOUTH  DAKOTA  

SOUTH  DAKOTA,  OTHER  * 

SIOUX  FALLS  - - - - 

TENNESSEE 

TENNESSEE,  OTHER  ~ - 

KNOXVILLE  ; 

NASHVILLE  

MEMPHIS - 

CHATTANOOGA  • * - - * 


657 

_LB2 

6 

2]  4 
251 


437 

102 

13 

21 

301 

3,971 
44  1 


12 
121 
_J30 
30' 
84_ 

r,?2B 

_103 

26 

_ 3fl 

95’ 

2 

25T 

1,410 

199 

58 

2 

139 

40T 

163 

73 

67 

6B"‘ 

30 

77" 
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8 


8 39 
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231 
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— iotf 
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151 
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222" 
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9" 
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364 
__  9 
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23 
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97 

18" 

34 

75 
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45 

l 

112 
343 
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62 ~ 
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'62 

28 

64 
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207 
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TlSlSTlcif  OF  ENGINEER^ IN  EMPLOYMENT  SURVEY-CONTINUED 
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1971  EMPLOYMENT  SURVEY  - ENG INEERS 

CHARACTERISTICS  of  engineers  in  EMPLOYMENT  “survey 


TOTAL  H 

XXX.  SMSA*  1971  - CONTINUED 


TEXAS 3,293  2.879 

TEXAS,  OTHER  329  ?_69 

ABILENE 10  9 

AMARILLO  * >9. A2._ 

AUSTIN 138  120 

8EAUH0NT-PQRT  AR THUR -ORANGE  - - - - 101  87  

BR0WNSVILLE-HARL1NGEN-SAN  BENITO  - S 3 

CORPUS  CHRIST  I 93_ 88 

DALLAS  - - 658  578 

EL  PASO - 86 67 

FORT  WORTH  - - 277  239 

GALVESTON-TEXAS  CITY 61  56 

HOUSTON  1*113  987 

LAREDO 2_ 2 _ZZ 

LUBBOCK  - --  --  --  32  27 

MIDLAND 98 89  _ 

ODESSA  - - - - - - ------  19  18 

SAN  ANGELO  5_  6 

SAN  ANTONIO  ------------  193  129 

TYLER - - -------  19_ 18 

WACO - --  --  --  - 15  13 

WICHITA  FALLS ------ 18 19 

MCALLEN-PHARR-E0IN8URG  - - - - '8  9 

SHERMAN-OENISON 13  11  — 

TEXARKANA  ll  lO 

UTAH - --  --  --  --  2 77 239  

UTAH,  OTHER  ------------  99  96 

00 DEN -------  16 19  __ 

PROVO-OREM  - - - - 25  17 

SAIT  LAKE  CITY 187 157 

VERMONT  U5  9l 

VERMONT,  OTHER  _- 1 1 5 93 

VIRGINIA  - - -' - -' - - 1,693  1,979  

VIRGINIA,  OTHER  - -_- 272 229  _ __ 

LYNCHBURG  - * 82  91 

NEWPCRT  NEWS-HAMPTON 160  199 

NOREOLK-POR TSMOUTH  , 125  108 

RICHMOND  167  _ 186 

ROANOKE - - -~ 88  39 

WASHINGTON 879 766 


1971  EMPLOYMENT  SURVEY  - ENGINEERS 


RISTICS  OF  ENGINEERS  IN  EMPLOYMENT  SURVEY— CONT 1NUEO 
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1971  EMPLOYMENT  SUKyEV  - ENGINEERS 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  ENGINEERS  IN  EMPLOYMENT  SURVEY— CONT INUEO 


XXX.  SMSA,  1971  - CONTINUED 


WASHINGTON  

WASHINGTON!  OTHER  - 

seattle-everett  - - 

SPOKANE  - - 

TACOMA  - - 

PORTtANO 

WEST  VIRGINIA ■ 

WEST  VIRGINIA, _OTHER. 

charleston  - - - ■ 

HUNT l NG TON- ASHLAND 
ST  EUBENV ILLE-WE I RTON 

WHFFIING  

WISCONSIN  - - - - - 

WISCONSIN,  OTHER  - - 

GREEN  RAY - ' 

KENOSHA  • 

MADISON - • 

MILWAUKEE - « 

RACINE  ■ 

DULUTH-SUPER  I OR 

WYOMING  

WYOMING,  OTHFR  - - - 
CANAL  ZONE  ------ 

canal  zone,  other  - - 

PUERTO  RICO ■ 

PUERTO  RICO,  OTHER  _ ■ 

mayaguez - 

PONCE 

SAN  JUAN 

VIRGIN  ISLAND  ■ 

VIRGIN  ISLANO,  OTHER 

GUAM 

GUAM,  OTHER  - - - - 
FOREIGN  


POP 

U L A T 

TOTAL 
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! , ! 79 

965 

61 

9 39 

242 

211 

8 

206 

807 

655 

39 
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51 

43 
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41 

54 

33“  “ 

'll 

33 

25 

23 

23 

300 
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265 

129 

113 

6 

112 

118 

105“ 

"6 
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36 

35 

34 

8 

~ 7 
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7 
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6 
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1,066 

920 

67 

904 
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22 
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U 4 
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XXXI.  PART-TIME,  SEEKING  FUU-TIME 
EMPLOYMENT 


O 
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VFS - - 420  294_  _ 126  — 

NO  - 400  345  55  -- 

NO  RFPORT 23  2 190  57  — 


7089 
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19T1  EMPLOYMENT  SURVEY  » ENGINEERS 

HACTER I STI CO  OF  ENGINEERS  IN  EMPLOYMENT  SURVEY—  CONTINUED 
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8 Check  current  employment  status 

EMPLOYED  FULL-TIME  EMPLOYED  PART-TIME-  If  you  are  employed  part-time,  are  you  seeking 

i Frsmnoortno  r*»i.-*t«art  3---Fnomeerina  related  full-time  employment”? 
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INTRODUCTION 


This  report  provides  a brief  history  of  organized  labor's  participation 
in  the  Training  aqd  Technology  (TAT)  project  and  includes  descriptions  of 
the  more  important  contributions  made  by  various  labor  organizations  to  the 
project  since  it  began  as  a training  experiment  in  1966. 

TAT,  a manpower  development  program  which  coordinates  industrial 
resources  with  manpower  agencies,  joins  the  training  needs  of  the  disadvan- 
taged with  industry's  requirements  for  skilled  workers  and  technicians. 

TAT  combines  the  management  capability  and  training  resources  of  Oak  Ridge 
Associated  Universities  and  the  Nuclear  Division,  Union  Carbide  Corporation 
to  provide  skilled  and  technical  training  in  an  advanced  industrial  complex — 
the  Oak  Ridge  Y-12  Plant  of  the  U.  S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Skilled  training  courses  offered  by  TAT  include  machining  and  inspec- 
tion, welding,  and  mechanical  operations,  which  train  for  occupations 
usually  represented  by  organized  labor.  Labor  has  long  supported  training 
of  apprentices,  and  in  more  recent  years  has  intensified  its  efforts  to 
provide  industry  with  well-trained  journeymen  in  the  various  crafts.  The 
apprentice  programs,  however,  have  not  met  modern  industry's  need  for  skilled 
operators  and  technicians  for  entry  level  jobs.  Recognizing  this  need, 
organized  labor  at  the  local,  state,  and  national  levels  has  worked  with 
TAT  personnel  to  provide  this  needed  training. 
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SUMMARY  OF  MAJOR  FINDINGS 


Based  on  TAT’s  experience,  the  following  recommendations  are  made  to 

those  who  contemplate  the  establishment  of  similar  types  of  training  programs 

CONSULT  WITHvLOCAL  union  leaders  as  soon  as  a program  is  contemplated,  giving 
them  full  and  accurate  information  and  soliciting  their  contributions 
to  the  development  of  the  project. 

SEEK  THE(  SUPPORT  of  the  international  unions  involved  through  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  accompanied  by  local  union  representati ves  and  continue 
contacts  by  occasional  visits  and  communications. 

SPELL  OUT  IN  the  proposed  plan  the  functions  which  labor  representati ves  are 
expected  and  have  agreed  to  perform. 

BE  SURE  THAT  the  unions  are  allowed  and  encouraged  to  perform  the  functions 
that  have  been  proposed  for  them  in  the  proposal. 

PROVIDE  FOR  ADEQUATE  representation  of  organized  labor  on  any  overall  advi- 
sory committee. 

PROVIDE  INTERESTED  union  representatives  with  official  reports  and  with  any 
special  documents  that  might  be  of  interest  to  them  in  order  to  keep 
them  currently  informed. 

INCLUDE  LABOR  REPRESENTATIVES  in  any  appraisal  or  review  of  the  program. 

GIVE  LABOR  REPRESENTATIVES  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  any  general 
conferences  scheduled. 

COMMITMENT  OF  TOP  management  to  the  participation  of  organized  labor  and  its 
performance  of  the  functions  as  embodied  in  the  training  plan. 

ASSURANCE  TO  LOWER  and  intermediate  management  echelons  of  the  company’s 
interest  in  the  success  of  the  training  program  and  in  providing  the 
unions  the  opportunities  required  to  perform  their  assigned  functions. 

ACCEPTANCE  BY  MANAGEMENT  of  a flexibility  with  respect  to  company  rules  and 
policies  in  dealing  with  the  trainees  and  training  program  which  would 
not  be  possible  if  employees  and  production  were  involved. 
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EARLY  PARTICIPATION  OF  ORGANIZED  LABOR  IN  TAT  EXPERIMENT 


When  Oak  Ridge  Associated  Universities  and  Nuclear  Division,  Union  Car- 
bide Corporation  first  considered  a plan  to  train  operators  and  technicians 
in  the  Y— 1 2 Plant,  officers  of  the  Atomic  Trades  and  Labor  Council  were 
invited  to  express  their  ideas  concerning  such  a program.  This  Council, 
comprised  of  18  locals  representing  various  international  unions,  represents 
all  hourly  employees  in  the  Oak  Ridge  Y-12  Plant  and  Oak  Ridge  National 
Laboratory,  both  of  which  are  operated  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  by 
Nuclear  Division,  Union  Carbide  Corporation.  During  this  initial  discussion 
in  ! 966 , officers  of  the  Council  expressed  a genuine  interest  in  the  estab- 
lishment ol  the  program.  When  the  program .proposa I was  ready  for  presentation 
to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  two  Council  representatives  accompanied 
ORAU  and  Union  Carbide  representatives  to  Washington  to  participate  in  the 
presentation.  These  Council  representatives  were  officers  of  the  Internationa 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers  (IBEW)  and  the  International  Association 
of  Machinists  (1AM),  unions  particularly  interested  and  well  informed  in  two 
of  the  proposed  training  areas.  International  officers  of  these  unions  also 
participated  in  the  discussions.  One  of  the  significant  revisions  made  in 
the  proposal  as  a result  of  labor  participation  v*as  a more  definitive  list 
of  functions  in  which  labor  unions  would  participate.  This  revised  list  of 
functions  was  included  in  the  proposal  as  approved  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
<as  fol  lows: 

"The  advice  and  assistance  of  organized  labor  will  be 
particularly  desirable  and  necessary  for  the  following  func- 


1.  Assistance  in  recruitment  of,  potential  trainees  for  skill 
training  and  teacher  preparation. 

2.  Assistance  with  the  training  process  for  unemployed 
workers,  including  instruction  and  evaluation  of  training 
accompl ishment. 

3.  Assistance  in  identification  of  jobs  and  the  placement  on 
jobs  of  graduates  of  the  occupational  training. 

4.  Participation  in  project  experimentation  and  research  by 
providing  organized  labor  representation  for  the  design 
of  training  experiments  and  supplying  qualified  research 
personnel  on  an  intermittent  basis  as  members  of  the 
project  research  steering  committee. 


tions: 


5.  Supply  ideas  and  assistance  with  the  program  development 
aspects  of  the  project  of  special  interest  to  organized 
labor. 
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6.  Provide  representati ves  .for  the  project  Advisory  Commit- 
tee  or  committees." 

Of  the  above  list  of  six  functions  the  unions  participated  most  fre- 
quently and  helpfully  during  the  first  cycle  in  the  first,  second,  and  sixth 
functions  and  to  some  extent  in  the  others. 

Union  Participation  in  Recruitment 

During  the  summer  of  1966,  members  of  local  I AM  and  IBEW  organizations 

f 

and  United  Association  Local  No.  718  were  employed  to  assist  with  recruiting 
for  the  project  in  19  counties  of  East  Tennessee.  As  a result  of  their 
efforts,  more  than  1,200  applicants  were  reviewed,  173  of  which  were  later 
selected  as  trainees  in  machining,  welding,  electronics,  drafting,  physical 
testing,  and  glass  fabrication.  Union  representatives  also  supplied  the 
Woject  information  concerning  a number  of  individuals  whom  they  thought 
‘would  greatly  benefit  from  the  training  to  be  offered. 

>Union  Participation  on  the  Advisory  Committee 

The  following  representatives  of  labor  unions  were  appointed  in  August 
1966  to  the  project  Advisory  Committee:  Matthew  Lynch,  president,  Tennessee 

AFL-CIO;  N.  L.  Beeler,  president,  Atomic  Trades  and  Labor  Council;  R.  W. 
Hagood,  business  agent,  1AM  Lodge  No.  480;  C.  E.  Robinson,  representing  IBEW 
Local  No.  760;  R.  H.  Norman,  representing  United  Association  of  Journeymen 
and  Apprentices  of  the  Plumbing  and  Pipe  Fitting  Industry  Local  No.  718.  In 
1967,  the  Atomic  Trades  and  Labor  Council  elected  C.  E.  Rob'nson  to  succeed 
N.  L.  Beeler  as  president.  Mr.  Robinson  replaced  Mr.  Beeler  as  representa- 
tive of  the  Council.  Mr.  Reese  Roark  was  appointed  to  represent  IBEW  Local 
No.  760. 

Union  Participation  in  Training 

Three  training  areas  selected  for  inclusion  in  the  program — machining, 
electronics,  welding— are  skills  represented  at  the  Oak  Ridge  Y-12  Plant  by 
the  Atomic  Trades  and  Labor  Council.  According  to  the  TAT  proposal,  the 
unions  which  represent  employees  engaged  in  these  skills  expected  to  be  called 
on  to  assist  in  the  training  process  by  providing  trainee  instruction  and 
on-the-job  evaluation  of  their  progress.* 

At  the  second  meeting  of  the  project  Advisory  Committee  in  October 
1966 — about  a month  after  the  training  program  started — union  representati ves 
expressed  their  dissatisfaction  with  the  degree  to  which  they  were  being 
permitted  to  participate  in  the  shop-training  phase'  of^t-he  program.  This 
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complaint  related  to  a I I three  training  groups  covering  types  of  work  done 
by  er  -.-es  in  the  bargaining  unii*  in  the  Y-12  Plant.  It  was  recognized 
that  this  union  participation  arrangement  was  not  covered  by  the  agreement 
between  Union  Carbide  and  the  Atomic  Trades  and  Labor  Council.  Therefore, 
an  ORAU  staff  member  was  assigned  to  investigate  the  complaint  and  to  try  to 
work  out  an  appropriate  adjustment. 

The  investigation  showed  that  journeymen  were  not  routinely  assigned  to 
assist  trainees  in  the  electronics  and  welding  shops,  and  that  four  union 
journeymen  assigned  to  the  machine  shop  each  shift  were  primarily  engaged  in 
production  work.  Although  trainees  could  watch  and  ask  the  journeymen 
questions,  two  foremen  on  each  shift  were  actually  providing  most  of  the 
individual  instruction  and  evaluation  of  the  trainees.  The  journeymen 
reported  that  they  had  very  little  contact  with  the  trainees,  who  seldom 
observed  and  asked  questions  about  work  being  performed.  Although  the 
journeymen  desired  to  help  the  trainees,  they  felt  that  their  production 
work  load  was  too  heavy  to  permit  much  time  to  devote  to  the  trainees. 

After  a number  of  conferences  between  ORAU  and  Union  Carbide  represen- 


tatives concerning  the  role  unions  would  play  in  fhe  actual  training  of 
students,  the  following  steps  were  agreed  upon: 

1.  The  electronics  trainee  group  would  be  exposed  to  the 
equipment  and  the  work  going  on  in  the  electronics  main- 
tenance division,  and  when  the  electronic  theory  phase  of 
the  program  had  been  covered,  hourly  technicians  would  be 
brought  into  the  trainees1  shop  to  work  with  trainees  on 
specific  phases  of  electronics  and  i nstrumentation . 

2.  A journeyman  welder  would  be  regularly  assigned  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  welding  shop  training  where  only  weekly 

and  monthly  payroll  employees  had  been  utilized. 

3.  The  journeymen  machinists,  although  continuing  with  some 
proauction  assignments,  would  be  expected  to  rate  the 
shop  work  of  machining  trainees.  This  arrangement  made 
it  necessary  for  the  journeymen  to  work  with  the  trainees 
enough  to  be  able  to  make  a knowledgeable  evaluation  of 
their  progress.  It  was  agreed  that  these  assignments 
would  be  distributed  so  as  to  involve  all  participating 
journeymen. 

The  points  agreed  upon  were  promptly  put  into  effect  in  the  welding  and 
machining  groups.  The  work  schedule  for  the  electronics  group,  was  rearranged 
to  enable  the  trainees  to  observe  and  ask  questions  of  journeymen  performing 
work  in  the  electrical  maintenance  shop.  The  union  still  maintained  that 
too  little  use  had  been  made  of  journeymen  in  the  training  shop.  This  prob- 
lem, first  cited  by  the  union  in  October  1966,  was  only  partially  resolved 
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during  the  first  cycle.  The  union  representat i ve  wished  to  have  the  union 
discharge  its  responsibility  by  having  its  members  help  with  the  training 
program.  The  representative  agreed  to  submit  a I i.st  of  journeymen  whom  he 
believed  qualified  to  assist  with  training  in  certain  phases  of  the  elec- 
tronic  training  course.  The  training  supervisor  agreed  that  these  journeymen 
were  qualified  to  assist  with  the  training  program.  Management  insisted, 
however,  that  its  responsibility  was  to  assign  the  best  qualified  instructors 
who  could  be  spared  from  other  duties  in  the  electrical  maintenance  depart- 
ment, regardless  of  union  affiliation.  The  union  claimed  that  men  from 
other  departments  had  on  occasion  been  assigned  to  the  training  project  and 
maintained  that  departmental  location  should  not  be  a limiting  factor.  One 
journeyman  suggested  by  the  union  was  assigned  to  assist  with  the  training. 

One  journeyman,,  however,  was  assigned  whom  the  union  had  not  requested.  The 
union  contended  that  because  this  journeyman  was  not  a member  and'' was  anti- 
union in  attitude,  he  could  not  possibly  represent  the  union  in  discharging 
its  responsibility  to  the  trai ni’ng  project.  To  management,  the  union’s 
request  seemed  to  be  an  effort  to  control  employee  assignments  while  to  the 
union  representat i ve,  management’s  reluctance  to  use  those  recommended 
appeared  to  be  based  upon  a lack  of  desire  to  cooperate  with  the  union  in 
meeting  Tts  reSponsi bi \ i ty  to  the  project.  After  cons iderab le  discussion  of 
these  differences  between  management  and  labor  representati ves , the  non-union 
electrical  worker  was  transferred  out  of  the  project  and  replaced  with  a 
former  chief  union  steward  who  had  been  promoted  to  a-sifpervi sory  position 
and  this  was  acceptable  to  the  union. 

The  journeymen  Instructors  in  the  machine  shop,  working  mor^  closely 
with  trainees,  were  able  to  identify  areas  of  shop  work  and/or  related 
studies  in  which  special  help  was  needed.  Such  help  provided  early  tended 
to  avoid  an  accumulated  lag  in  understanding.  Each  trainee  was  rated  by  one 
or  more  journeymen  and  by  the  foreman  in  shop  practices  and  various  shop 
tasks  assigned  to  him.  These  ratings,  made  independently,  proved  to  be  very-, 
similar.  They  provided  a record  of  trainee  progress  and  revealed  whether 
weaknesses  or  difficulties  observed  in  the  shop  were  satisfactorily  resolved. 

Seminars  on  the  Role  of  Unions  in  an  Industrial  Society 

Since  labor  unions  are  an  integral  part  of  industrial  life,  it  is 
desirable  to  give  trainees  a broad  view  of  the  functions  of  labor  unions. 

To  accomplish  tl^is  goal,  representat i ves  of  the  local'  unions  conducted  an 
hour-long  seminar  for  each  training  group.  These  seminars  dealt  with  the 
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social,  political,  and  legislative  interests  of  labor  as  well  as  the  better  ' 
understood  economic  interests.  Questions  raised  by  the  tra i nees  have  indi- 
cated an  interest  in  and  need  for  this  broader  view  of  labor's  funct'ons. 

These  seminars  later  became  a part  of  the  series  of  industrial  behavior 
semi  nars. 

Seminar  sessions  on  the  functions  of  labor  Inions  in  an  industrial 
society  were  conducted  duri.ng  both  the  first  and  second  training  cycles  of 
Phase  I (1966-68).  A meeting  was  called  early  in  the  second  cycle  to  dis- 
cuss with  representatives  of  electrical  workers,  machinists,  and  pipefitters^ 
the  feasibility  of  continuing  such  seminars.  The  machinists'  representative 
said  the  same  problems  as  had  existed  in  the  first  cycle— the  lack  of  use  of 
journeymen  in  the  machine  shop  training— existed  in  one  shift  of  machining 
trainees  in  the  second  cycle  and  that  this  problem  would  have  to  be  resolved 
before  he  was  willing  to  plan  or  participate  in  the  proposed  seminars.  Ihe 
• other  union  represen+ati ves  supported  this  position  and  the  meeting  was 
adjourned  with  only  a general  discussion  of  the  seminars  and  their  purpose. 

The  misunderstanding  was  later  resolved,  and  the  seminars  were  held  as 
proposed. 

Organized  Labor's  Participation  in  TAT  at  the  National  Level 

A program  evaluation  conference  of  training  specialists  was  held  in  late 
February  of  1967  in  which  a training  representative  of  the  national  staff  of 
the  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers  (IBEW)  participated. 

This  representative's  report  was  not  only  extremely  critical  of  the  electron- 
ics training  program  but  of  the  project  as  a whole.  He  recommended  to  his 
international  president  that  the  IBEW  withdraw  its  support  from  the  proiect. 
Presumably,  as  a result  of  his  report,  the  international  president  of  IBEW 
advised  the  Department  of  Labor  that  the  IBEW  was  withdrawing  its  support 
from  the  project.  The  IBEW  local  union  subsequently  notified  the  TAT  project 
director  that  it  had  been  asked  to  withdraw  its  participation  in  the  project. 

As  a result  of  this  position  taken  by  the  IBEW,  ORAU  staff  personnel 
arranged  a conference  with  IBEW  President  Gordon  Freeman  and  members  of  his 
staff  to  explore  the  objectives  and  methods  of  the  TAT  project.  Some  mutual 
interests  were  found  in  the  training  of  hard-jto-supp iy  technicians  needed  by 
employers  with  whom  the  IBEW  has  contacts  and  in  the  possibi lity  that  some 
personnel  trained  at  TAT  might  be  recruited  for  these  employers.  It  was  also 
found  that  the  withdrawal  of'the  IBEW  and  Local  Union  760  from  project 
^ participation  could  mainly  be  atfiouted  to  the  fact  that  TAT  recruitment 


and  placement  cover  a broader  scope  than  the  jurisdiction  of  the  participa- 
ting local  union.  Therefore,  the  IBEW  insisted  that  the  relationship  between 
TAT  and  the  IBEW  should  be  with  the  international  union  rather  than  with 
Local  760.  This  problem  was  immediately  recognized  by  TAT,  and  President 
Freeman  was  asked  to  designate  a representative  of  his  office  to  serve  on 
the  TAT  Advisory  Committee  and  as  the  international  representative  with  whom 
TAT  could  consult  when  problems  arose.  TAT  was  later  advised  that  IBEW 
recommended  Mr.  M.  A.  Williams,  an  international  representati ve  on  the  staff 
of  Vice  President  Petty  of  this  region,  to  serve  as  a member  of  the  TAT 
Advi sory  Commi ttee. 

Mr.  Williams  was  appointed  to  the  TAT  Advisory  Committee  and  met  with 
the  Committee  at  its  subsequent  quarterl/  meeting.  Williams  was  asked  to 
explore  the  need  of  IBEW  contractors  for  the  type  of  electronic  technicians 
being  trained  in  TAT.  The  project  staff  believed  thi s arrangement  would 
enable  the  TAT  placement  officer  to  initiate  the  process  of  applications  and 
interviews  which  would  lead  to  placing  some  TAT  graduates  with  union  con- 
tractors whom  Mr.  Williams  thought  would  have  difficulties  in  finding  . e 
kinds  of  employees  needed. 
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effort  to  avoid  some  of  tne  problems  that  arose  in  < Vs<.  I,  *"1 

Phase  II  included  the  following  statement  ot  the  function-.-  ° “ l'u°l  un'on' 


in  TAT: 

"The  advice  and  assistance  of  organized  labor  will  be 
particularly  desirable  and  necessary  for  the  following  func- 
tions : 

1.  Assistance  in  recruitment  of  potential  trainees. 

2.  Union  craftsmen's  assistance  with  the  occupational  tram 
ing  including  instruction  and  evaluation  of  trainee 
performance . 

3.  Assistance  in  identification  of  jobs  and  job  placomcni. 

4.  Provide  representatives  for  project  Advisory  Committee 
and  other  committees  that  may  be  appropriate. 
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The  statement  of  the  second  function  above  was  modified  tc  specify  union 
craftsmen  to  ayoVi  one  of  the  misunderstandings  which  had  occurred  during 
Phase  I of  the-  program,  namely,  the  appointment  of  e non-union  journeyman  as 
a training  instructor. 

No  significant  problems  involving  organized  labor  occurred  during  the 
first  yeanand  a half  of  Phase  II.  The  labor  representati  ves  on  the  TAT 
Advisory  Committee  attended  meetings  regularly,  received  regularly  issued 
progress  reports,  and  kept  fully  informed  concerning  developments.  Seminars 
on  the  role  of  labor  unions  in  an  industrial  society  were  held  more  fre- 
quently to  accommodate  the  more  rapid  completion  of  training  schedules  which 
averaged  about  six  months  in  length. 

The  most  dramatic  ancbsignificant  incident  indicating  labor's  genuine 
interest  in  and  support  of  JAT  occurred  during  a strike  called  by  the  Atomic 
Trades  and  Labor  Council  against  the  Nuclear  Division,  Union  Carbide  Corpora- 
tion in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1970. 

In  March  1970,  a wage  reopening  clause  in  the  Atomic  Trades  and  Labor 
Council's  (ATLC)  three-year  contract  with  the  Nuclear  Division,  Union  Carbide 
Corporation  became  effective  and  wage  negotiations  began.  When  days  passed 
and  no  progress  toward  agreement  in  the  wage  negotiations  was  reported,  a 
member  of  the  TAT  administrative  staff  approached  the  president  of  the  ATLC 
concerning  the  continuance  of  the  training  program  if  a strike  should  occur. 
Though  still  hopeful  that  agreement  would  be  reached  before  the  deadline  of 
April  15,  the  ATLC  president  agreed  to  discuss  with  the  Council  its  attitude 
toward  encouraging  continuance  of  the  program  in  the  event  of  a strike.  The 
representati ves  of  Union  Carbide  were  entirely  favorable  to  conti nui ng  the 
program,  provided  a near  normal  attendance  was  maintained. 

On  April  14,  1970,  the  ATLC  scheduled  a vote  on  the  company's  last 
offer  and,  if  rejected,  on  whether  to  authorize  its  officers  to  call  a strike. 
Mr.  3.  W,  Hensley,  the  president  of  the  Council,  informed  an  ORAU  representa- 
tive of  the  situation  and  reported  that  the  Council  had  voted  to  encourage 
the  continuance  of  the  training  program  if  a strike  were  authorized.  Mr. 
Hensley  said  the  Council  realized  that  the  trainees  had  been  gathered  from 
a wide  area,  and  if  they  scattered  to  their  homes  during  an  interruption  of 
their  training,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  reassemble  them.  It  was  also 
understood  b/  the  Council  that  a number  of  the  trainees  had  given  up  low- 
paying  and  part-time  jobs  to  which  they  probably  could  not  return,  and  to 
stop  their  training  would  leave  them  in  an  even  more  disadvantaged  situation. 
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Mr.  Hensley  requested  the  opportunity  to  tell  the  trainees  of  the  Council's 
action  in  the  interest  of  continuing  the  program  and  to  encorage  them  to 
stay  on.  Arrangements  were  made  for  him  to  speak  briefly  to  trainees  in 
each  training  area  on  the  afternoon  of  April  14  while  the  union's  vote  was 
still  in  progress.  In  these  short  speeches  he  made  the  following  points: 

1.  The  Council  has  supported  TAT  from  the  beginning. 

2.  The  Council  did  not  wish  to  interfere  in  any  way  with 
their  training  and  had  authorized  him  to  do  anything  he 
could  to  avoid  interrupting  their  training  if  a strike 
should  occur. 

3.  The  union  members  were  voting  all  that  day  on  whether  to 
accept  or  reject  the  Council's  recommendation  that  a 
strike  be  called  because  agreement  on  wages  had  not  been 
reached. 

4.  If  a strike  were  called  there  would  probably  be  pickets 
at  road  entrances  leading  to  each  of  the  gates. 

5.  If  a strike  were  called,  he  would  have  passes  maae  for 
each  trainee  to  carry  and  asked  them  to  do  the  pickets 
the  courtesy  of  showing  the  pass  to  pickets  when  asked 
to  do  so.  He  ensured  that  all  pickets  would  be  instruc- 
ted about  the  action  of  the  Council  to  encourage  con- 

ti nuance  of  TAT. 

The  only  condition  placed  by  the  Council  on  its  encouragement  to  the 
continuance  of  the  training  program  if  a strike  were  called  was  that  no 
productive  wo^k  would  be  done  in  the  training  area  dunng  the  strike.  The 
vote  on  April  14  authorized  a strike  which  began  on  April  15. 

With  the  strike  authorized,  the  Council  voted  to  encourage  journeymen 
engaged  in  the  training  program  to  continue  their  service  in  the  program  if 
they  elected  to  do  so.  This  feature  of  union  support  was  not  forthcoming 
without  objections  within  the  unions.  Some  of  the  members  of  the  union 
involved  objected  seriously  to  granting  a few  of  their  members  the  privilege 
of  continuing  with  their  assignments  to  TAT  in  a plant  the  union  was  striking. 

After  considerable  discussion,  however,  the  Council's  position  was  sus- 
tained and  passes  were  issued  to  the  journeymen  who  had  been  assigned  to  TAT. 
After  the  first  week  of  the  strike,  all  six  of  the  journeymen  machinists 
reported  and  served  until  the  end  of  the  69-day  strike.  The  two  journeymen 
steamfitters  who  were  training  welders  had  obligated  themselves  to  take 
out-of-town  jobs  before  learning  of  this  approval  by  the  Council  and  their 
union  and  were  replaced  by  Union  Carbide  with  qualified  salaried  employees. 
Identification  passes  were  furnished  by  the  Council  to  all  trainees  and  only 
a few  minor  incidents  occurred  during  the  strike,  all  of  which  were  handled 
cooperatively. 
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The  strike  continued  for  nine  weeks,  until  June  22,  1970.  Toward  the 
end  of  this  period,  OftAU  wished  to  invite  to  the  project  several  groups  of 
applicants  for  interviews,  tests,  and  a chance  to  see  the  type  of  training 
available,  which  is  a normal  procedure  prior  to  selecting  additional  trainees. 


could  just  be  informed  of  the  dates  on  which  they  were  expected.  This  plan 
was  successfully  implemented  on  June  2 and  June  16  and  worked  smooihly. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  cooperation  of  the  Atomic  Trades  and  Labor 
Council  and  its  constituent  unions  effectively  encouraged  the  trainees  to 
continue  their  training.  Most  of  them  had  little  or  no  experience  in  in- 
dustrial employment,  and  they  would  have  been  at  least  perplexed,  if  not 
fearful,  as  to  what  they  should  do  in  such  a situation.  The  talk  by  the 
president  of  the  Council  and  the  passes  issued  to  them  gave  theatre  assur- 
ance they  needed.  The  trainee  attendance  throughout  the  strike  was  about 
normal,  and  no  dropouts  occurred  as  a result  of  the  strike.  The  action  of 
the  Council  was  also  a tangible  demonstration  to  the  trainees  of  the  union's 
interest  in  their  progress  which  the  Council's  representati ves  had  professed 
in  the  numerous  seminars  on  organized*  labor's  role  in  an  industrial  society. 


The  Council  president  agreed  that  such  groups  would  raise  no  problems  if  he 
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LABOR'S  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  TAT  COMMUNITY  COUNCIL 


During  the  summer  of  1970,  some  incidents  occurred  between  a few  non- 
resident TAT  trainees  and  some  Oak  Ridge  citizens.  As  a result  of  publicity 
concerning  these  incidents,  public  reaction  indicated  a need  for  greater 
community  understanding  of  TAT  and  its  contributions  to  Oak  Ridge  and  other 
communities.  To  supply  this  public  relations  need  a Community  Council  was 
formed. 

When  the  Community  Council  was  formed  in  September  1970,  the  individuals 
who  were  asked  to  participate  represented  a wide  variety  of  public  agencies 
and  community  organizations.  Mr.  B.  W.  Hensley,  president  of  the  Atomic 
Trades  and  Labor  Council,  has  served  on  the  Council  from  its  beginning. 

The  Council  was  formed  at  a time  when  relationships  between  the  Oak 
Ridge  community,  the  Training  and  Technology  program,  and  trainees  were  at 
at  low  ebb.  Mr.  Hensley  was  an  active  participant  and  contributed  to  the 
recommendations  which  the  Council  subsequently  submitted  to  the  administra- 
tors of  TAT. 

One  of  the  responsibilities  of  each  of  the  Council  members  is  to  keep 
the  organizations  which  they  represent  aware  of  the  current  status  of  TAT. 

The  feedback  which  Mr.  Hensley  has  presented  at  the  Council  meetings  Las 
shown  that  both  ATLC  and  TAT  have  benefited  from  the  participation  of 
organized  labor  on  the  Community  Council. 
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MANAGEMENT  CONSIDERATIONS 

During  the  development  of  a manpower  training  program,  particularly  one 
that  involves  the  combination  of  industrial  resources  with  manpower  training 
agencies,  project  management  must  be  aware  of  and  make  provisions  for  the 
role  organized  labor  can  play  in  the  program,  at  the  international,  state, 
and  local  levels.  Indeed,  efforts  must  be  made  on  the  part  of  management  to 
ensure  that  the  various  unions  take  an  active  part  in  the  program  in  bofh  a 

i 

training  and  advisory  capacity  since  meaningful  participation  will  usually 
result  in  the  support  of  the  program  by  labor.  In  some  instances,  the  lack 
of  this  support  can  be  detrimental  to  the  program  and  can  actually  delay 
approval  of  programs. 

During  the  early  developmenl  of  the  program,  the  active  support  of  labor 
unions  should'be  solicited  and  action  taken  to  inform  labor  leaders  and  union 
members  of  the  usefulness  of  the  project.  This  information  transfer  can  be 
accomplished  by  providing  labor  officials  with  discussion  draft  copies  of 
proposals,  visits  by  project  staff  at  union  meetings,  and  visits  to  offices 
of  labor  leaders.  The  rapport  which  can  be  established  between  project 
staff  and  organized  labor  leaders  through  this  type  of  interaction  can  set 
the  background  and  mutual  respect  that  might  be  needed  to  resolve  future 
prob I ems. 

An  example  of  labor  participation  might  be  their  use  in  recruiting 
trainees,  as  described  in  this  report.  In  this  capacity,  union  members  have 
been  very  successful  in  finding  trainees  and  providing  information  concerning 
individuals  who  might  benefit  from  the  training  offered. 

Finally  management  should  attempt  to  involve  labop  i r,  the  upper  echelons 
of  project  management  through  representation  on  the  project  advisory  commit- 
tee which  meets  at  regular  quarterly  intervals.  Providing  that  the  repre- 
sentative takes  an  active  part  in  advisory  committee  activities,  significant 
advantages  can  accrue  to  management  as  a result  of  this  representation.  For 
example,  the  labor  representati ve  can  often  point  out  areas  in  which  problems 
exist  and  prevent  future  situations  from  arising  which  might  have  an  adverse 
effect  on  the  program.  Participation  on  this  committee  also  provides  labor 
with  the  opportunity  to  air  any  grievances  that  may  have  arisen  as  a result 
of  labor  representaf i ves f contact  with  the  trainees. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


The  close  working  relationship  between  organized  labor,  at  local,  state, 
and  national  levels,  and  TAT  administrative  personnel  has  undoubtedly  been 
responsible  for  a good  portion  of  the  success  the  project  has  enjoyed. 
Organized  labor  has  been  instrumental  in  providing  needed  representat i ves 
on  the  Advisory  Committee  and  the  Community  Council  has  been  instrumental  in 
maintaining  a smooth  working  relationship  between  the  two  interest  groups. 
Moreover,  without  the  cooperation  of  labor  in  times  of  crises,  such  as  the 
ATLC  strike  of  1970,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  progress  at  TAT  would 
have  been  i mpai red. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  the  interest  and  helpful  participation 
of  organized  labor  in  the  TAT  Worker  Training  program  will  continue.  Pro- 
visions have  been  made  for  its  participation  in  the  proposed  Experimentation 
and  Demonstration  program  for  upgrading  of  employees.  As  in  the  past,  it 
is  expected  that  union  representati ves  will  show  considerable  interest  in 
this  program  and  make  significant  contributions. 
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ABSTRACT  - TO  PRODUCE  AN  INCREASED 
ARTICULATION  BETWEEN  AND  AMONG,  THE  SCHOOL 
(ESPECIALLY  THE  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 
COUNSELORS),  EASINESS  AND  INDUSTRY,  AND  THE 
COMMUNITY,  FOUR  TRAINING  TEAMS  FROM  HIGH 
SCHOOLS  IN  THE  CATHOLIC  ARCHDIOCESE  OF  LOS 
ANGELES  AND  THE  COMPTON  AND  LOS  ANGELES 
UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  ATTENDED  A 2-STAGE, 
2-SITE  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  INSTITUTE.  DURING 
THE  FIRST  STAGE,  THE  TRAINING  STAFF  PRESENTED 
INFORMATION,  TAUGHT  SKILLS,  GUIDED  PROCESS, 
AND  TRAINED  THE  TRAINING  TEAMS  TO  INSTALL 
VOCATIONAL  INFORMATION  COORDINATING 
COMMITTEES  (VICC).  DURING  STAGE  TWO,  THE 
TRAINING  STAFF  OBSERVED  THE  TRAINING  TEAMS 
AND  PROVIDED  FEEDBACK  AS  THE  TEAMS  WORKED 
WITH  THE  VICC.  BASED  IN  THE  LOCAL  SCHOOLS, 

THE  VICC  WERE  COMPOSED  OF  MEMBERS  FROM  THE 
SCHOOLS,  BUSINESS  AND  INDUSTRY,  AND  THE 
COMMUNITY,  AND  THEIR  FUNCTION  WAS  TO  FIND  AND 
COORDINATE  INFORMATION  TO  HELP  PLACE 
GRADUATING  SENIORS  IN  JOBS.  A REVIEW  OF  THE 
PROGRAM  THUS  FAR  REVEALED  THAT  SIX  VICC  HAVE 
BEEN  STARTED  AND  FIVE  MORE  ARE  PLANNED  FOR 
FALL.  OTHER  CHANGES  OBSERVED  IN  THE  TRAINING 
TEAMS  INCLUDE:  (1)  CHANGE  FROM  REGARDING 
THEMSELVES  AS  INDIVIDUALS  WITH  LITTLE  OR  NO 
POWER  TO  MEMBERS  OF  A TEAM  WITH  GREAT  POWER, 
r (2)  CHANGE  FROM  RELIANCE  ON  AUTHORITY  TO 
INCREASED  AWARENESS  OF  RESPONSIBILITIES,  AND 
(3)  CHANGE  FROM  NARROW  UNDERSTANDING  TO 
BROADER  UNDERSTANDING  OF  LEADERSHIP.  (SB) 
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July  8,  1971 


Hr.  Fred  Wentzel 
Director  of  Career  Motivation 
and  Program  Development 
National  Alliance  of  Businessmen 
1730  K Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20006 

Dear  Hr.  Wentzel: 

Attached  is  the  report  of  the  Los  Angeles  Vocational  Guid-  N 
ance  Institute  for  1971  sponsored  by  the  National  Alliance 
of  Businessmen.  The  project  was  an  innovative  and  creative 
application  of  a systems  approach  to  solving  the  problems 
of  counseling  minority  youth  in  this  vast  metropolitan  area. 
In  order  to  change  the  behavior  of  a school-business  com- 
munity nearly  immobilized  by  economic  recession,  the  VGI'71 
project  designer  combined  Kurt  Lewin's  model  of  behavior  as 
a field  of  forces,  vectors,  and  barriers  with  an  economics 
theory  of  integration  and  allocation  of  resources.  This 
program  to  help  educators  learn  how  to  rally,  organize,  and 
allocate  the  resources  and  energies  of  a community  will  go 
a long  way  in  revitalizing  the  counseling  program  wherever 
it  is  applied. 

Some  responses  of  the  enrollees  as  taken  from  their  evalu- 
ation questionnaires  are: 

"We  have  united  individual  efforts  and  through 
the  combined  strength  of  all  our  endeavors  we 
have  been  able  to  contact  job  placement  people. 

We  do  have  the  jobs  now  and  we  have  placed  people." 

"The  integration  of  students,  community  personnel, 
and  others  into:  groups  and  afterward  being  able 
to  see  action,  ideas,  workable  solutions  be- 
came an  exciting  reality." 

"We  are  thinking  of  piloting  a work-experience 
program  now,  and  encouraging  business  and  com- 
munity involvement  in  training  programs  as  a 
result  of  the  interest  and  concern  of  business 
and  community  leaders  who  are  now  on  our  action 
group. 


Mr.  Wentzel 
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"Other  than  the  Advisory  Committee,  there  had 
been  little  or  no -real  community  participation. 

Our  programs  have  broadened  in  scope  since  the 
VGI  and  the  formation  of  the  action  group. 

We  know  now  that  people  in  the  community  will 
become  involved  if  you  let  them  know  your  needs." 

"I  have  proposed  using  the  VGI  model  in  a summer 
camp  which  would  attempt  to  solve  some  of  the 
problems  of  racial  tension  in  high  school  ath- 
letics. " •. 

In  large  measure,  I believe  that  the  vitality  and  produc- 
tivity of  this  project  is  due  to  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Richard 
Nortman,  who  served  not  only  as  Associate  Project  Director, 
but  who  originally  conceived  the  program  plan.  His  con- 
tinuous training  of  the  project  staff  and  evaluation  of 
the  project  with  the  participants,  made  it  possible  to 
achieve  the  results  described  in  the  attached. 

Upon  reviewing  the  goals  stated  in  the  proposal,  I believe 
that  we  have  accomplished  a major  number  of  the  more  impor- 
tant ones : 

1.  Increase  job  and  upward  mobility  opportuni- 
ties for  minority  youth. 

2.  To  change  the  behavior  of  the  people  within 

the  system  so  that  they  can  take  a more  system- 
oriented,  problem  solving  view  of  how  to 
accomplish  their  daily,  weekly,  and  yearly 
objectives.  1 

3.  Train  Vocational  Guidance  Institute  enrol lees 
in  methods  of  systems  analysis,  principles 

of  organizational  behavior,  and  skills  in 
facilitating  the  process  of  problem  solving 
Mid  providing  the  opportunity  for  these  en- 
rollees  to  apply  their  skills  by  assisting 
work-groups  in  assessing,  evaluating  and 
solving  their  problems  at  the  local  level. 

4.  To  increase  effectiveness,  improve  communi- 
cation, proyide  for  articulation  of  infor- 
mation and  unity  between  and  among  units  of 
intra/inter  school  personnel  and  the  indus- 
trial sector. 
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5.  Establish  methods  in  the  snhnm* 

ual  assessment,  modification  <wf°r  COntln” 
and  implementation  of  development, 

the  transition  of  studeIlt«Pf09rain  enhance 
job.  students  from  school  to 

these  seem  most^aluabie. time'  in  this  metr°Politan  area 

^Ofej^^^t^^ttache^report^ill  in"  replicated-  I 
ested  in  conducting  a vocJtiLa^i  ^spire . other s inter- 
utxlxze  the  plan  which  we  ha^foSS^heW^6  t0 

Cordially, 


Rosalind  Ior^/Di£ctor 
Department  of  Daytifce  Pro«Mm« 
and  Special  Project  Pr°grams 
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A SENSE  OF  COMMUNITY 


"We  dance  'round  in  a ring 
and  suppose,  while  the 
Secret  sits  in  the  middle 
and  knows . " 

Robert  Frost 


INTRODUCTION  AND  STATEMENT  OF  PROBLEM 


For  many  years  American  education  has  operated 
on  the  premise  that  resources  for  education  were  un- 
limited. But  in  recent  years,  as  bond  elections  failed 
and  taxpayer  revolts  mounted  in  intensity  and  frequen- 
cy , it  became  obvious  -to  the  administrators  of  edu- 
cational enterprises  that  they  could  no  longer  oper- 
ate as  though  resources  were  unlimited.  Typically, 
education  ha-*  reacted  to  the  restriction  of  resources 
by  retrenching?  there  has  been  a reduction  in  services, 
a reduction  in  personnel,  and  a general  pulling  back 
of  all  types  of  support  programs. 

An  area  that  suffers  most  acutely  in  retrenching 
is  student  services  such  as  vocational  guidance  coun- 
seling. Vocational  counselors  have  taken  on  heavier 
and  heavier  counseling  loads  as  student  populations 
mounted  with  no  corresponding  increase  in  counselor 
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personnel.  The  problems  arising  from  the  heavy  case 
loads  have  become  particularly  acute  in  the  inner 
city  where  the  usual  problems  of  vocational  and  gen- 
eral career  counseling  are  compounded  by  (a)  the  need 
for  students  to  get  jobs  in  order  to  help  support  the 
student's  family,  (b)  the  flight  of  business  and  in- 
dustry to  the  suburbs,  (c)  the  "last  hired  - first 

fired"  employment  pattern  for  minorities,  and  so  on. 

/ 

It  is  possible  to  view  some  vocational  counseling 
problems  as  problems  of  integration  atnd  allocation 
of  resources.  From  a resources  management  point  of 
view,  there  are  several  solutions  available  to  resolye 
this  problem.  One  solution  would  be  to  increase  the 
number  of  personnel  available  to  do  vocational  coun- 
seling - that  is  an  improbability  because  of  funding 
restrictions.  A second  possible  solution  would  be  to 
obtain  paraprofessionals  to  assist  in  vocational  coun- 
seling, and  although  this  solution  is  being  tried 

A 

it  meets  obstacles  of  professionalism  and  training 
requirements.  A third  solution  would  be  to  look  at 
all  the  resources  availalkLe  that  could  be  integrated 
and  reallocated  to  a problem  solution.  Resources 
that  are  infrequently  utilized  by  the  schools  are 
the  information  and  energy  available  in  the  community 
people,  businessmen,  and  students  of  the  school. 


/ 


Therefore,  the  VGI'71  was  born  out  of  an  idea 
that  the  vocational  guidance  counselors  are  already 
working  as  hard  as  they  can  possibly  work.  We  believe 
that  there  will  be  no  marked  change  in  the  amount  of 
resources  available  to  Lhe  schools  from  the  usual 
sources.  Therefore,  if  the  problems  of  vocational 
guidance  are  to  be  attacked  successfully,  the  schools 
muse  utilize  solution  paradigms  other  than  the  usual 
ones. 


The  overarching  goal  of  the  Vocational  Guidance 
Institute,  1971  (VGT'71^  was  to  produce  change  in  the 
social  behavior  of  local  communities.  The  primary  desired 
change  in  behavior  was  increased  articulation  between 
and  among  the  school  (especially  the  vocational  guidance 
counselors) , business  and  industry,  and  the  community. 

We  felt  that  the  increased  articulation  would  result  in 
a "community  of  understanding"  and  would  be  evidenced 
by  the  establishment  and  operation  of  local  action  groups 
composed  of  representatives  from  the  three  major  ele- 
ments of  the  larger  community.  The  action  groups  would 
initially  take  as  their  focus  the  vocational  guidance 
purposes  of  the  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen  and  the 
VGI'71.  However,  once  the  vocational  guidance  purposes 
of  the  local  action  groups  had  been  initiated,  the  groups 

erJc 
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would  be  available  both  to  perforin  other  community 
tasks  related  to  the  original  purposes  of  school- 
business-community  cooperation  and  as  a model  for 
other  local  action  groups  to  learn  from  and  copy. 

In  other  words,  the  goal  of  social  change  was 
to  be  achieved  by  means  of  local  action  work  groups 
focused  on  vocational  guidance  for  high  school  yduth. 
We  felt  that  it  was  possible  to  achieve  the  goals 
of  the  VGI'71  by  training  teams  of  representatives 
from  the  three  school-business-community  elements  of 
a local  community  in  techniques  and  skills  of  how 
to  initiate  and  maintain  local  action  work  groups. 

The  new  teams  of  trainers  would  go  back  into  their 
own  communities  and  start  work  groups.  The  work 
groups,  then,  would  be  the  agents  of  goal  achieve- 
ment. The  teams  of  local  people  trained  through  the 
auspices  of  the  VGI'71  were  to  be  a way  of  starting 
^the  work  groups  and  leaving  a "seed"  effect  of  how 
to  organize  the  resources  of  a community  to  serve 
the  purposes  of  that  community. 

The  VGI'71  looked  to  the  larger  community  to 
provide  resources  to  help  solve  problems  of  vocation- 
al counseling  for  youngsters  in  high  school  and  gradu- 
ating from  high  school.  However,  because  school  people 


have  had  very  little  training  and  experience  in  finding, 
organizing,  and  utilizing  community  resources,  the 
immediate  purpose  of  VGI'71  was  to  teach  the  people 
of  the  schools,  business,  and  community  (particularly 
vocational  guidance  counselors  because  they  are  the 
only  fixed,  permanent  group  of  the  three  elements) 
how  to  organize  community  resources  to  help  resolve 
problems  of  counseling  youngsters  in  the  high  school. 

The  primary  focus  of  the  VGI'71  was  on  minority 
youth  of  the  Los  Angeles  metropolitan  area.  A second 
very  important  focus  was  on  getting  jobs  for  graduating 
seniors . 


’'For  a long  time  we  have  contended  that  some 
bonafide  agency  should  be  established  to 
help  young  people  make /the  crucial  decisions 
on  what  career  they  want  to  pursue. 

* * * 

"Thus  it  was  heart-warming  to  know  that 
a substantial  agency  has  just  started  to 
help  high  school  graduates  bridge  the  big 
and  difficult  gap  from  the  student  world 
to  the  challenging  fields  of  employment. 

The  new  Agency , based  at  UCLA,  is  called 
the^Vocational  Guidance  Institute . It  is 
presently  trying  to  combine  the  information 
and  resources  which  exist  within  the  larger 
community  of  schools,  industry  and\communi- 
ty  to  aid  the  student  in  making  intelligent 
career  decisions. 

* * * 

n The  basic  concept  of  the  Institute  is  team 
training  for  local  action.  Currently  it 
is  implementing  four  teams  which  will  in 
turn  go  into  a series  of  school  communities 
and  develop  local  action  work  groups. 


The  Institute  training  teams  and  work  groups 
include  school  representatives .. .administra- 
tors ^ counselors  and  teachers .. .and  students. 
Representatives  from  the  community,  industry 
and  business  round  out  the  membership t and 
participants  for  both  the  Institute  and  work 
groups  are  recruited  through  the  schools." 

Chester  L.  Washington t 
Editor  of  The  Southwest 
v Wave , Vol.  JJTIT,  p. 


The  narrow  focus  on  job  placement  for  minority 
youth  does  not  deny  the  very  great  importance  of  pro- 
viding broad  vocational  and  career  counseling  for  youth. 
Neither  does  the  narrow  focus  of  the  specific  tasks 
of  this  institute  deny  the  more  global  and  transcend- 
ing goal  of  helping  people  learn  how  to  organize  their 
own,  existing  resources  to  accomplish  their  own  local 
purposes.  Rather,  we  felt  that  a specific  focus  would 
help  us  concentrate  our  energies  on  one  major  task  of 
the  school-business-community  triad.  i.e.,  helping  to 
place  youngsters  in  gainful  employment  while  they  are 
still  in  school  or  upon  their  graduation.  We  also  felt 
that  the  task-focused  training  would  implement  the 

larger,  long-range  goals  of  developing  local  skills 
for  social  change. 


*For  the  complete  editorial,  see  Appendix  a. 
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THE  PROBLEM  SETTING 


The  greater  Los  Angeles  area  has  been  particularly 
hard  hit  by  the  recent  economic  downturn  in  the  United 
States.  Unemployment  has  reached  an  all  time  high  for 
a twenty  year  period.  People  responded  to  our  state- 
ments about  finding  jobs  for  youngsters  with  the  state- 
ment "There  are  no  jobs  for  kids!  There  are  no  jobs 
for  anyone!" 

By  all  the  usual  signs,  1971  is  a poor  time  to 
start  a program  to  find  jobs  for  high  school  youth. 

There  are  tens  of  thousands  of  men  and  women  looking 
for  work,  out  walking  the  streets  every  day.  Mon  and 
women  who  are  educated,  trained,  skilled,  and  experi- 
enced are  taking  jobs  which  do  not  require  their  edu- 
cation, training,  or  experience.  The  focus  of  the 
VGI'71  on  "jobs  for  minority  young  people"  was  an  af- 
front to  all  the  doom-criers  and  so-called  economic 
experts  who  said  there  were  no  jobs. 

However,  we  felt  that  the  negative  responses 
about  jobs  for  youth  were  based  primarily  on  a lack 
of  information  and  organization  of  existing  informa- 
tion and  resources.  Therefore,  we  went  ahead  with 
the  idea  that  organizing  the  community  and  business 
resources  would  yield  jobs  and  placements. 


...the  system  said  no  jobs  - well } we  found  them!"* 


PARTICIPANTS 


Three  school  districts  participated  in  the  VGI'71: 
(a)  the  Catholic  Archdiocese  of  Los  Angeles,  (b)  the 
Compton  Unified  School  District,  and  (c)  the  Los  Angeles 
Unified  School  District. 


The  Catholic  Archdiocese  of  Los  Angeles  consists 
of  275  elementary  and  71  high  schools,  with  a total  of 
157,000  students.  The  system  is  the  second  largest  in 
Southern  California.  The  Archdiocesan  schools  repre- 
sented in  the  VGI'71  are  schools  with  a high  percent- 
age of  minority  youngsters  in  the  lower  economic  range 
of  Los  Angelenos.  The  vocational  guidance  counselors 
of  the  Archdiocesan  schools  generally  have  teaching 
duties  in  addition  to  their  counseling  duties  and  have 
-not  had  strong  programs  of  vocational  placement,  i.e., 
finding  jobs  for  youngsters  as  they  graduate.  The 
Archdiocesan  team  represented  four  high  schools. 

The  Compton  Unified  School  District  consists  of 
three  high  schools  and  associated  junior  high  and  ele- 
mentary schools.  The  Compton  district  takes  in  several 


*From  an  evaluation  questionnaire. 


communities  with  high  percentages  of  black  and  Mexican- 
American  citizens,  and  some  Caucasians.  Compton  is 
primarily  a bedroom  community  with  little  industry  or 
business  located  in  the  school-district  area.  From 
Compton,  we  received  a team  representing  all  three  high 
schools  of  the  district. 

The  third  district  to  be  represented  was  the  Los 
Angeles  Unified  School  District  which  consists  of  fifty- 
six  senior  high  schools  plus  associated  feeder  schools. 
The  Los  Angeles  District  provided  two  teams  to  the 
VGI'71.  One  team  represented  a mostly  Mexican-American 
school  and  one  represented  a mostly  black  school. 

The  Los  Angeles  unified  School  District  is  the 
second  largest  school  district  in  the  United  States. 

The  district  is  plagued  with  organizational  and  manage- 
ment problems  and  in  addition  has  recently  been  hit 
by  a demand  from  the  California  legislature  to  reor- 
ganize and  also  by  a Federal  court  order  to  desegre- 
gate. 


THE  PLAN  OF  ACTION 


To  achieve  the  goal  of  increased  articulation 
among  the  several  elements  of  a community  and  improved 
utilization  of  community  resources  as  applied  to  vo- 
cational counseling , the  most  ideal  situation  would 
be  for  a team  of  professional  trainers  to  go  into  a 
specific  school  and  train  those  people  in  that  school 
by  helping  them  set  up  a school-industry-community 
committee.  That  would  be  the  simplest  and  best  solu- 
tion to  the  problem.  The  difficulty  with  that  solu- 
tion is  the  expense  in  both  money  and  time.  A team 
of  trainers  could  do  about  ten  schools  per  year.  So, 
if  the  idea  of  teaching  school  people  how  to  organize 
their  resources  is  to  have  any  far-reaching  impact 
at  a reasonable  cost,  the  program  must  be  designed 
to  produce  local  "trainers"  to  work  at  the  place  where 
the  problems  are. 

The  local  trainers  could  organize  and  develop 
local  action  work  groups  to  resolve  vocational  coun- 
seling problems,  and  the  skills  learned  by  the  train- 
ers as  a product  of  developing  vocational  guidance 
work  groups  would  be  equally  useful  in  organizing 
and  developing  other  forces  to  attack  other  local  I 

problems.  Perhaps  more  importantly,  the  skills  de- 
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veloped  would  be  available  for  use  in  the  community 
long  after  the  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen  and 
the  VGI'71  had  left  the  scene.  In  other  words,  the 
essence  of  the  VGI'71  program  design  is  in  creating 
local  action  work  groups  that  can  (a)  work  on  immedi- 
ate problems  such  as  vocational  counseling,  (b)  iden- 
tify and  work  on  other,  local  problems,  and  (c)  or- 
ganize and  develop  other  training  and  work  groups 
like  themselves.  The  last  item,  creating  a continu- 
ously widening  effect,  was  felt  to  be  the  only  rea- 
sonable long-range  means  of  increasing  the  ability 
and  power  of  local  people  to  solve  their  own  problems 
through  improved  organization  and  utilization  of  ex- 
isting community  resources. 


IMPLEMENTATION  OF  THE  ACTION  PLAN 
General  Rationale 

We  conducted  a two-stage,  two-site  Vocational 
Guidance  Institute  which  was  designed  (a)  to  help 
VGI'71  attendees  learn  some  skills  on  how  to  create 
and  maintain  local  action  work  groups,  and  (b)  to 
help  the  newly-trained  VGI'71  attendees  practice 
those  skills  to  create  a local-action  work  group. 

erJc 
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The  two  stages  of  training  took  place  at  train- 
ing sessions  at  the  University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles  and  at  installation  sessions  of  the  work  groups 
in  the  field.  The  school-business-community  teams 
which  participated  in  the  VGI'71  had  two  roles.  While 
in  attendance  at  the  UCLA  based  training  sessions, 

y* 

they  were  VGI'71  trainees  and  were  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  VGI'71  training  staff.  When  the  VGI'71 
trainees  went  to  the  field  to  initiate  work  groups, 
they  became  trainers,  working  under  the  guidance  of 
the  VGI'71  training  staff.  (For  purposes  of  discus- 
sion, then,  the  VGI'71  attendees  are  called  Training 
Teams,  even  though  they  were  often  being  trained  rather 
than  training.)  — - ' 

The  work  groups  were  to  be  based  in  the  schools. 
The  members  of  the  work  group  were  to  be  drawn  from 
the  same  three  elements  of  the  larger  community,  with 
the  addition  of  a fourth  element,  the  students  them- 
selves. The  function  of  the  work  group  was  to  find 
and  coordinate  information  to  help  place  graduating 
seniors  in  jobs.  The  local-action  work  groups  were 
to  be  known  as  Vocational  Information  Coordinating 
Committees  (VICC) . 

Four  training  teams  were  organized,  one  from 
the  Archdiocese,  one  from  Compton,  and  two  from  Los 
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Angeles  Unified.  Each  of  the  four  training  teams  was 
assigned  a VGI'71  staff  trainer.  The  VGI'71  staff 
trainer  stayed  with  his  team  for  the  duration  of  the 
VGI'71.  other  VGI'71  staff  personnel  were  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  VGI'71  training  sessions  (also  Associate 
Director  of  the  VGI'71),  an  alternate  trainer  who  also 
acted  as  historian  and  process  observer,  and  the  as- 
sistant to  the  Director  of  the  training  sessions. 

(See  Figure  l.) 


The  original  plan  was  to  develop  training  teams 
in  the  UCLA-based  VGI'71  setting  and  help  the  train- 
ing teams  install  work  groups  in  the  sequence  shown 
in  Figure  2.  But  because  of  delay  in  funding,  we 


Step  One 


Step  Two 


Six  UCLA-based  VGI'71 
Training  Sessions 


Training  staff  presents 
information,  teaches 
skills,  guides  process, 
trains  VGI'71  training 
teams  to  do  Vice  instal- 
lation. 


Four  or  Five  VICC 
Installation  Sessions 


Training  Staff  observes  V 


VGI '71  training  teams 
in  action  and  continues 
their  training  by  pro- 
viding feedback  about 
their  own  VICC  activi- 
ties to  VGI'71  trainees. 


Figure  2 

FLOW  DIAGRAM  OF  ORIGINAL  DESIGN  OF  VGI ' 71 


were  forced  to  overlap  some  of  the  VGI'71,  UCLA-based 
training  sessions  with  some  of  the  VICC  installation 
sessions.  (See  Figure  3.) 

This  forced  overlap  of  VGI'71  training  sessions 
with  VICC  installation  sessions  was  a serendipitous  but 
very  useful  change  in  the  training  process,  it  permit- 
ted the  training  teams  to  field-test  their  learnings. 
Because  each  training  team  was  accompanied  during  its 
field  experiences  by  its  own  VGI'71  staff  trainer,  the 
training  teams  tried  their  ideas  in  the  marketplace  of 
reality  with  assurance  that  they  would  receive  good  sup- 
port from  their  trainer-in-attendance.  As  the  teams 
progressed  in  the  work-group  installation,  they  brought 
to  the  UCLA-based  VGI'71  sessions  feedback  about  their 
field  experiences.  The  field  responses  were  also  influ- 
ential in  changing  many  details  within  the  general  pur- 
poses and  structure  of  the  VGI'71.  In  effect,  the  inter- 
leaving of  VGI'71  training  sessions  and  VICC  installation 
sessions  created  a quick-response  feedback  mechanism 
that  was  used  to  modify  the  training  processes  and  design. 
Daily  VGI'71  Sessions:  General  Plan 

The  daily  activities  of  the  VGI'71  followed  a two- 
step'  process  of  theory  session  followed  by  practice  ses- 
sions to  help  members  of  the  training  teams  learn  pro- 
gressively more  difficult  knowledges  and  skills. 
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Step  One 


Two 


VGI'71  Ses- 
sions: Days 
1,2,3,&4 

Staff  functions  as 
in  Figure  2. 


First  VICC 
Session 


Staff  functions  as 
in  Figure  2. 


r 


VGI'71  training  staff 
helps  training  team 
critique  their  VICC 
session,  helps  prepare 
new  materials,  other- 
wise same  as  Step  One 
above. 


As  above. 


VGI'71 

Ses- 

tip-  \ 

Second  VICC 

sion: 

5 

Day 

) 

Session 

— <- 

4- 

VGI'71  Ses- 

\ 

Other  VICC 

sion:  Day 

7 

Sessions 

6 

As  above. 

As  above. 

Figure  3 


FLOW  DIAGRAM  OF  DESIGN  OF  VGI'71  AS  IMPLEMENTED 
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The  morning  >sessions  were  generally  given  over 
(a)  to  presentations  of  information  about  the  environ- 
ment in  which  vocational  counselors  had  to  operate 
and  the  problem  area  on  which  the  VGI'71  was 'focused 
or  (b)  to  teach  knowledges  and  skills  on  problem-solving 
processes  and  how  to  deal  with  the  environment. 

In  the  afternoon  sessions,  the  participants  worked 
in  small  groups  as  training  teams  organized  around 
the  target  schools.  The  small-group  sessions  were 
designed  to  give  the  participants  task-focused  practice 
in  using  the  knowledges  and  skills  presented  in  the 
morning  sessions.  The  tasks  were  usually  related  to 
the  field  installation  and  maintenance  of  a local- 
action  work  group.  The  acquisition  by  participants 
of  skills  they  would  use  as  trainers  in  their  field 
work  occurred  mostly  in  the  small  training-team  groups 
during  the  performance  of  the  real  or  simulated  tasks. 
(See  Appendix  B for  daily  schedule.) 

Through  all  the  training  activities,  the  training 
staff  put  heavy  emphasis  on  teaching  the  participants 
how  to  give  and  receive  feedback  about  individual  and 
group  behavior.  The  type  of  training  implemented  by 
the  VGI'71  is  aimed  at  internalizing  the  effect  of 
problem-solving  by  means  of  interaction  with  other 
people.  This  model  of  "learning  from  the  inside  out" 


is  completely  dependent  on  the  learner  receiving  and 
using  feedback  from  others  in  order  to  modify  and  make 
more  useful  his  own  participation  in  the  task  activi- 
ties of  the  group. 

The  training  elements  of  each  successive  day 
included  continued  practice  and  use  of  knowledges  and 
skills  learned  in  the  previous  days.  For  example,  on 
the  morning  of  the  second  day  the  participants  were 
presented  with  brainstorming  techniques  and  the  rules 
for  brainstorming.  The  training  teams  immediately  used 
the  brainstorming  technique  to  get  ideas  for  construct- 
ing an  interview  instrument  for  use  in  their  industry 
visits  that  afternoon.  On  the  morning  of  the  third 
day,  after  the  teams  had  the  first  industry  visit,  the 
participants  were  presented  with  some  techniques  for 
analyzing  the  forces  that  inhibit  or  promote  the  goals 
of  a working  group,  i.e.,  force-field  analysis.  During 
the  small  group  work  sessions  following  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  force  field  analysis,  the  task  of  the 
training  team  groups  was  to  brainstorm  some  factors 
that  had  operated  to  hinder  or  help  them  achieve  their 
objectives  during  the  industry  visits  the  previous 
day.  so  the  brainstorming  learned  on  the  second  day 
was  used  to  achieve  better  force  field  analysis 
the  third  day,  and  so  on. 
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Dail£  VGI'71  Sessions;  Preparation  for  Participation 


Prior  to  plunging  the  participants  into  a train- 
ing activity  both  intense  and  unus.ua!,  the  Director 
of  the  VGI'71  training  sessions  felt  it  was  necessary 
to  prepare  the  participants  for  active,  useful  partici- 
pation in  training  activities. 

The  outcomes  of  a training  program  such  as  the 
VGI'71  are  very  dependent  on  the  amount  and  quality 
of  participant  motivation  and  involvement.  Experience 
in  other,  similar  training  programs  requiring  partici- 
pant involvement  indicated  that  unless  the  trainees 
received  proper  psychological  preparation  their  par- 
ticipation in  ensuing  activities  was  often  poorly 
motivated  and  therefore  minimal  and  of  low  quality, 
which  produced  low-quality  learnings.  The  first  task 
of  the  VGI'71  was  to  prepare  the  trainees  for  partici- 
pation in  all  of  the  training  activities  to  follow. 

There  were  four  main  activities  and  techniques 
by  means  of  which  the  training  staff  helped  the  par- 
ticipants prepare  for  maximum  participation.  First 
of  all,  a relaxed  but  business-like  atmosphere  was 
created.  An  urn  of  coffee  was  always  available,  there 
were  no  formal  breaks,  chairs  were  set  for  a discus- 


sion  circle,  and  people  were  encouraged  to  be  comfort- 
able. The  atmosphere  was  designed  to  engender  a feel- 
ing of  personal  freedom  with  the  requirements  of  tasks 
to  be  performed.  The  remaining  three  preparation 
activities  will  be  discussed  in  the  next  section  about 
activities  of  the  first  day. 

Daily  VGI'71  Sessions 

First  Day,  April  3,  1971.  The  training  objectives 
for  the  first  day  were  (a)  to  help  the  people  on  the 
training  teams  join  together  and  become  a working  unit, 
(b)  to  present  information  about  employment  conditions 
for  now  and  the  future,  (c)  to  present  information 
about  trends  in  the  field  of  vocational  guidance, 
and  (d)  to  present  some  information  about  the  VGI'71 
target  population  (low-income,  minority  youth). 

One  of  the  major  problems  that  needed  to  be  over- 
come in  this  institute  was  the  lack  of  articulation 
that  exists  between  the  schools,  industry  and  communi- 
ty. Therefore,  there  was  a very  strong  need  to  reduce 
the  psychological  distance  (represented  by  inefficient 
and  ineffective  communication),  and  to  increase  the 
articulation,  among  the  three  elements  represented  on 
the  training  teams. 


To  achieve  the  first  goal  of  unifying  the  members 
of  a training  team,  each  trainer  directed  his  team  of 
trainees  in  a non-verbal  communications  exercise  called 
Scrambled  Squares,  in  a special  type  of  personal  intro- 
ductions, and  in  a goal-setting  and  tension-reduction 
session. 

Scrambled  Squares  is  a five  player,  non-verbal 
communications  exercise.  The  group  goal  is  to  build 
five  squares  from  fifteen  puzzle  pieces.  The  goal 
of  each  of  the  five  individual  players  is  to  build 
a single  square.  Although  individual  and  group  goals 
may  appear  to  conflict,  the  task  is  finished  only  when 
all  five  puzzles  are  completed,  so  the  most  effective 
and  efficient  interaction  is  cooperative  team  effort. 
The  exchange  is  made  more  difficult  by  introducing 
several  restrictions  on  communications,  on  giving  and 
taking  of  pieces,  and  on  the  number  of  pieces  a player 
may  have. 

The  purpose  of  Scrambled  Squares  is  to  let  people 
look  at  the  communication  systems  that  exist  in  small 
group  interaction;  to  examine  the  contributions  of 
individual  members  to  a common  goal;  and  to  give  the 
members  of  the  small  group  a feeling  of  task  orienta- 
tion and  accomplishment  very  early  in  the  group  process. 


Following  the  exercise  there  is  a post-exercise 
discussion  - a debriefing  - during  which  the  players 
get  a chance  to  examine  their  own  behavior  and  to 
propose  some  observations  and  concepts  about  how  they 
worked  together  and  how  they  might  better  work  together 
next  time  they  have  a task  to  perform. 

The  Scrambled  Squares  exercise  can  be  used  in 
several  ways.  In  the  VGI'71/  because  the  exercise 
took  place  after  a very  brief  oral  introduction  to 
the  entire  VGI'71  training  process,  Scrambled  Squares 
served  first  as  an  "ice-breaker."  Then,  during  the 
post-exercise  discussion,  the  trainer  assisted  the 
participants  to  learn  .from  their  experiences  in  the 
Scrambled  Squares.  He  helped  the  players  look  at 
some  of  the  processes  of  cooperative  team  effort  where 
each  player  has  a subgoal  which  is  integral  to  and 
can  contribute  to  the  group  goal  (an  analog  to  organi- 
zational behavior) . The  trainer  used  feedback  reports 
on  behavior  occurring  during  the  exercise  to  help 
the  players  explore  the  necessity  for  an  individual 
to  be  aware  of  the  effect  of  his  interactions  with 
the  organization,  its  subunits,  and  the  individuals 
comprising  it. 

Experience  with  many  other  training  groups  of 
various  kinds  has  demonstrated  that  this  exercise  can 


be  very  effective  in  reducing  psychological  distance 
among  disparate  elements  of  a newly  formed  work  group 
or  training  team.  It  is  the  observation  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  VGI'71  training  activities  that  groups  who 
experience  Scrambled  Squares  learn  more  about  small 
group  communications  in  less  time^  than  they  would  have 
learned  without  the  exercise. 

Following  Scrambled  Squares,  each  trainer  engaged 
his  team  in  an  exercise  called  Introductions.  In  the 
Introductions  exercise,  each  participant  is  asked  to 
present  himself  to  tne  other  people  on  his  training 
team  as  an  approachable t human  resource  of  the  train- 
ing team.  The  goal  of  Introductions  is  to  increase 
cooperative  effort  and  organizational  synergy  by  help- 
ing the  members  of  the  group  know  more  about  their 
fellow  teammates  and  the  work  they  do.  A human  re- 
source not  fully  used,  or  unused,  is  a resource  lost 
to  the  purposes  of  the  organization. 

In  Introductions,  participants  are  asked  to  take 
about  five  minutes  to  answer  four  questions  about 
themselves.  The  questions  ares 

1.  Where  and  how  was  I raised?  What  was  my 

life  like  until  I started  my  present  career? 
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2. 


What  is  my  technical  and  professional  back- 
ground— education/  training/  experience? 

3.  what  is  my  present  role  as  related  to  this 
group— what  do  I do,  and  where? 

4.  What  is  my  strength  that  others  can  tap  into— 
what  do  I like  to  do  and  do  well  that  might 
help  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  goals  and 
objectives  of  the  Institute? 

Introductions  done  as  described  take  a large 
amount  of  time — at  least  seven  minutes  per  participant 
when  both  time  for  questions  and  time  between  intro- 
ductions is  considered. 

A final  activity  used  to  help  members  of  the 
newly  formed  training  teams  get  ready  was  an  exercise 
called  Expectations  and  Concerns.  The  task  in  the 
Expectations  and  Concerns  exercise  was  for  the  train- 
ing team  (5-8  people)  to  prepare  a list  of  ideas 
and  feelings  about  what  the  individual  members  of  the 
group  hope  would  happen  to  them  as  a result  of  and 
during  the  VGI'71  training  sessions.  The  groups  were 
also  asked  to  prepare  a list  of  what  they  feared  might 
happen  during  and  as  a result  of  the  sessions.  Each 
small  group  presented  the  list  it  prepared  to  the  large 
group  of  all  the  participants.  The  group  presentation 
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demonstrated  to  the  participants  that  the  expectations 
and  concerns  of  their  training  team  were  fairly  common 
to  all. 

It  has  been  observed  that  a large  amount  of  the 
unease  and  psychological  discomfort  which  participants 
have  in  a new  and  different  training  session  can  be 
somewhat  dispelled  by  encouraging  them  to  talk  about 
their  concerns  and  their  goals  and  objectives.  Expres- 
sion of  participant  "hcpes"  and  "fears"  provides  an 
opportunity  for  the  training  staff  to  talk  about  and 
reduce  concerns  of  the  participants  and  to  help  them 
arrive  at  realistic  training  objectives.  At  the  same 
time  that  the  participants  reduce  their  fears  by  voic- 
ing them,  the  expression  of  expectations  can  help 
the  participants  create  a positive  goal  system  and 
thereby  increase  learning. 

The  result  of  the  preparation-for-participation 
activities  is  better  interpersonal  communications 
in  the  small  group.  The  more  open  climate  improves 
discussion,  planning,  and  questioning.  Participants 
occasionally  express  a concern  that  the  time  spent 
in  preparation  activities  is  wasted,  but  the  experi- 
ence of  the  designer  of  this  program,  as  well  as  others, 
quite  clearly  suggests  that  if  the  preparation  is 
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slighted  there  is  a reduction  in  the  amount  of  learn- 
ing that  takes  place  in  the  ensuing  training  activi- 
ties. On  the  rare  occasions  when  preparation  was 
restricted  or  eliminated  because  of  time,  during  other 
training  activities  the  participants  have  behaved 
in  ways  that  demonstrated  their  confusion  about  goals 
and  concerns,  and  they  have  shown  reduced  ability 
to  communicate  and  cooperate  with  each  other  in  the 
subsequent  training  tasks  and  discussions.  Therefore, 
it  is  the  conclusion  of  this  writer  that  any  time 
cut  from  the  preparation  and  get-ready  activities 
will  be  more  than  made  up  later  in  confusion,  conflict, 
and  reduced  learning. 

(In  addition  to  their  value  in  helping  to  produce 
a good  psychological  climate,  exercises  such  as  Scram- 
bled Squares,  Expectations  and  Concerns,  and  Introduc- 
tions can  provide  substantive  learnings  in  phenomena 
of  organizational  behavior.  Days,  weeks,  or  even  months 
after  an  exercise  has  taken  place,  it  is  common  for 
a former  participant  to  remark  about  how  something 
that  happened  to  him  in  his  work  was  "Just  like  the 
way  Jerry  held  onto  his  pieces  in  Scrambled  Squares! 

But  now  I understand  why  people  do  that  and  how  to 
adjust  for  it.") 


The  training  outcomes  of  the  morning  sessions 
of  the  first  day  included  an  increased  feeling  of 
community , increased  awareness  of  commonalities  and 
differences,  and  increased  tolerance  for  each  other's 
vagaries . 

"I  feel  that  day  wae  primarily  spent  dealing 

with  the  building  of  trust 

The  afternoon  of  the  first  day  was  devoted  to 
providing  some  basic  information  about  trends  in  em- 
ployment and  vocational  guidance,  and  about  the  tar- 
get population  - minority  youth. 

The  first  objective  - presentation  of  informa- 
tion about  employment  patterns  - was  achieved  by  Anita 
Cohen  from  the  California  Department  of  Human  Resources 
Development.  Miss  Cohen  described  the  present  employ- 
ment picture  as  being  very  bleak  and  then  talked  about 
possible  future  employment  opportunities  for  high  school 
graduates.  Miss  Cohen  presented  volumes  of  informa- 
tion in  a very  short  time. 

Several  members  of  the  Institute  challenged  her 
as  to  the  relevancy  of  much  of  the  counseling  help 
and  written  material  presented  by  the  Department  of 
Human  Resources  Development.  Much  of  the  basis  for 


*From  a training  staff  report  by  Danny  Bakewell. 


their  challenge  was  that  many  of  the  undereducated  and 
poor  Mexican-Americans  could  not  use  the  help  offered 
because  it  was  not  available  in  Spanish. 

In  order  to  achieve  the  second  objective  of  the 
afternoon,  Dr.  Betty  Ellis,  Supervisor,  Vocational 
Guidance  Office,  Los  Angeles  City  Schools,  gave  the 
VGI'71  participants  information  about  both  the  general 
field  of  vocational  guidance  and  about  specific  plans 
for  vocational  guidance  in  the  Los  Angeles  Unified 
School  District.  The  main  message  was  that  many  high 
schools  of  the  Los  Angeles  Unified  School  District 
will  have  a new  "career  guidance"  information  center 
and  a person  to  staff  and  direct  the  center.  In  addi- 
tion, there  seems  to  be  generally  emerging  emphasis 
on  work  experience  programs  and  on  joining  together 
with  community  and  industry  agencies  to  facilitate 
the  transition  of  youngsters  from  the  cloister  of  the 
school  into  the  reality  outside  the  school. 

For  the  presentation  of  information  about  the 
client  population,  two  men  were  invited  to  speak. 

Mr.  Greg  Ochoa  is  from  the  Benjamin  Rush  Spanish  Lan- 
guage Counseling  Center.  He  described  how  it  felt 
to  him  twenty  years  ago,  when  as  a Mexican-American 
young  man,  he  was  stereotyped  by  his  vocational 


counselor  as  having  a good  future  in  the  farm  fields 
as  stoop  labor.  He  described  how  today  the  same  type 
of  counseling  (but  perhaps  not  so  blatant)  is  driving 
young  men  and  women  out  of  the  schools  and  away  from 
any  significant  opportunity  to  participate  usefully 
in  the  larger  society. 

Mr.  James  Robenson  is  a special  agent  with  the 
Pasadena  Police.  He  recently  completed  an  assignment 
as  a police  liason  officer-in-residence  in  a Pasadena 
high  school.  His  role  and  task  was  to  work  in  the 
school  as  a counselor  to  youngsters  who  were  having 
trouble  with  school  authority  and  other  authority. 

Mr.  Robenson  described  the  growth  of  youngsters  who 
were  given  an  opportunity  to  have  a private  place  in 
the  school  where  they  could  talk  to  a man  in  a non- 
authoritarian environment. 

The  primary  message  that  both  men  gave  to  the 
members  of  the  institute  was  that  "The  kids  you  say 
you're  trying  to  help  are  not  really  in  the  schools , 
they're  out  on  the  streets)  If  you  really  want  to 
help  them  you  have  to  go  out  there  to  them) " A member 
of  the  institute  inquired  "You  mean  that  we  as  voca- 
tional guidance  counselors  should  set  up  our  office 
out  on  the  street  corner  and  try  to  work  with  them 


there?"  And  the  response  of  Robenson  and  Ochoa  was, 

"If  you  want  to  help  the  kids,  you'd  better  go  where 
they  are  because  they  won't  come  to  where  you  areJ" 
Comments  made  later  by  VGI'71  trainees  suggests  that 
the  presentations  by  Robenson  and  Ochoa  broke  into 
their  standard  pattern  of  thinking.  The  trainees 
reexamined  their  institutional  patterns  and  institu- 
tional goal  systems  and  came  to  a realization  that 
they  would  have  to  create  new  institutions  or  at  least 
modify  the  old  ones  to  reach  their  goals  of  helping 
youngsters  make  good  career  decisions. 

The  rest  of  the  first  day  was  spent  in  individual 
team  discussion  groups,  each  group  with  its  own  VGI'71 
training  staff  member. 

Second  Day,  April  4,  1971.  The  activities  of 
the  second  and  third  days  focused  on  the  use  of  visits 
to  business  and  industry  to  gain  information  and  affect 
to  use  in  counseling  students. 

Industry  visits  were  scheduled  for  the.  afternoon 
of  the  second  and  third  day.  Although  it  may  have 
been  more  appropriately  timed  in  the  developmental 
sequence  of  the  VGI'71  to  hold  the  industry  visits 
later  in  the  series  of  meetings,  the  specific  days 


were  chosen  because  they  occurred  during  Easter  vaca- 
tion, which  meant  automatic  release-time  for  partici- 
pants from  the  schools. 

The  goal  of  the  industry  visit  was  to  give  the  mem- 
bers of  the  VGI'71  training  teams  an  opportunity  to 
see  what  the  industrial  and  business  world  was  like 
and  to  get  a feeling  for  working  conditions  of  entry- 
level  jobs.  To  maximize  the  learnings,  the  industry 
visits  were  used  to  get  specific  kinds  of  information 
about  working  conditions,  opportunities  for  promotion, 
special  restrictions  on  hiring,  and  so  on. 

The  specific  objectives  of  the  morning  of  the 
second  day  were  (a)  to  teach  the  training  teams  some 
brainstorming,  and  (b)  to  develop  an  interview  question- 
schedule  to  use  during  the  industry  visits. 

The  goals  and  objectives  for  the  day  were  presented 
in  the  large  group  of  all  institute  members.  The  rules 
and  techniques  for  brainstorming  were  then  presented 
by  each  trainer  to  his  training  team.  The  teams  prac- 
ticed brainstorming  on  the  task  of  getting  items  for 
an  interview  schedule  to  be  developed  for  use  that 
afternoon. 
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Each  team  then  evaluated,  edited  and  put  into  an 
interview  outline  the  items  it  had  developed.  The 
four  outlines  were  combined  and  condensed  into  one 
by  a committee  composed  of  one  member  from  each  team. 
The  committee  constructed  the  new,  combined  interview 
outline  while  the  rest  of  the  large  group  observed. 

By  the  end  of  the  morning  of  the  second  day,  the 
training  teams  had  a rough  outline  which  team  members 
could  use  as  an  interview  instrument  as  they  visited 
an  industry. 

) 

The  four  teams  of  the  institute  broke  into  two 
groups.  One  group  of  two  teams  visited  Sears-Roebuck 
and  the  other  group  of  two  teams  visited  American 
Airlines. 

The  training  staff  found  that  many  of  the  VGI'71 
participants  came  to  the  industry  visit  with  the  idea 
that  they  should  use  the  industry  visit  as  an  oppor- 
tunity  to  change  the  hiring  and  promotion  policies 
of  the  businesses  and  industries  that  they  were  inter- 
viewing. 

The  major  learnings  of  the  afternoon  consisted 
of  (a)  informatior^fabout  jobs  at  the  places  visited, 
and  (b)  information  and  affect  about  how  to  ask  ques- 


tions  of  employers.  Information  and  affect  about  how 
to  interview  employers  was  a particularly  important 
outcome  because  there  was  a great  deal  of  hostility 
brought  to  the  industry  visits  by  some  members  of 
VGI'71  training  teams  who  were  quite  militant  about 
the  treatment  which  minority  people  get  both  when 
they  go  for  job  interviews  and  on  the  job.  Some  VGI'71 
trainees  also  seemed  to  feel  that  the  business  repre- 
sentatives have  the  attitude  that  minority  people  are 
getting  a fair  deal  while  the  VGI'71  participants 
feel  they  are  not. 

The  training  staff  made  immediate  use  of  the 
hostility  and  anger  and  resulting  lack  of  information 
exchange  that  arose  out  of  the  tour  and  interview 
sessions  as  a means  and  setting  for  teaching  the  par- 
ticipants how  to  ask  questions  in  a way  that  reduces 
interpersonal  conflict  and  tension  and  gets  informa- 
tion. The  training  effect  was  achieved  by  giving  the 
trainees  feedback  that  their  hostility  produced  de- 
fensiveness and  a hostile  reaction  on  the  part  of  the 
representative  of  business  and  industry.  Many  of  the 
participants  went  away  from  the  afternoon  of  the  second 
day  feeling  frustrated  and  as  though  they  had  been 
set  back  in  reaching  their  objectives  and  goals  rather 
than  advancing  toward  them. 
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Third  Day,  April  5,  1971.  The  morning  of  the 
third  day  was  given  over  to  a presentation  of  Lewinian 
force  field  analysis  by  Mrs.  Jean  Renshaw,  Management 
Consultant.  She  used  a simplified  model  emphasizing 
vectors  of  restraining  and  driving  forces.  After 
some  discussion  of  the  model  and  its  use  for  analysis 
of  group  behavior  in  the  large  group,  each  team  went 
to  its  small  group  session.  They  applied  techniques 
of  force  field  analysis  to  what  had  happened  the  pre- 
vious day  in  interviews  with  industry  and  business 
representatives . 

The  presentation  of  a model  of  force  field  analy- 
sis and  subsequent  brainstorming  and  discussion  of 
the  second  day's  interview  behavior  resulted  in  a 
rather  marked  change  in  the  approach  which  the  groups 
used  in  their  industry  visits  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
third  day.  The  interviews  and  visits  of  the  second 
day  had  been  quite  openly  hostile  and  had  created 
defensiveness  on  the  part  of  the  industry  and  business 
representatives,  but  the  visits  to  General  Telephone 
and  North  American  Rockwell  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
third  day  were  much  smoother,  and  the  VGI'71  training 
teams  and  the  host  businesses  acquired  a great  deal 
more  information  from  each  other  than  they  had  on 
the  second  day. 
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As  a result  of  the  industry  visits,  by  the  end 
of  the  third  day  VGI'71  participants  had  learned  three 
major  things  about  dealing  with  employers.  They  learned 
ia)  to  have  a constructive,  information-gathering 
attitude  and  not  an  attitude  of  attempting  to  change 
the  behavior  of  the  system  being  interviewed,  (b)  that 
it  is  necessary  to  have  well  planned  and  organized 
both  the  questions  to  be  asked  and  who  will  ask  what 
questions  so  there  is  a minimum  of  overlap  and  confus- 
ion among  the  interviewers,  and  (c)  that  careful  analy- 
sis of  one's  behavior  can  produce  a climate  for  change 
and  thereby  create  a new  and  more  useful  behavior  to- 
ward accomplishment  of  objectives  and  goals. 

Fourth  Day,  April  17,  1971.  The  goals  for  the 
fourth  day  were  (a)  to  present  information  about  the 
driving  and  restraining  forces  of  the  community  environ- 
ment where  the  training  teams  would  be  working,  and 
(b)  to  have  the  training  teams  prepare  physically 
and  psychologically  for  the  first  Vocational  Infor- 
mation Coordinating  Committee  meeting. 

Dr.  Harry  Grace,  a social  psychologist  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Management  at  the  University  of  Southern 
California,  gave  a presentation  on  driving  and  restrain- 
ing forces  in  the  community.  Dr  Grace  talked  about 
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the  problems  and  reactions  that  the  training  teams  could 
expect  from  people  and  institutions  whose  behavior  is 
being  changed.  He  presented  an  analysis  of  the  larger 
problem  the  VGI'71  was  trying  to  solve,  that  of  chang- 
ing the  behavior  of  existing  institutions  and  the  people 
in  them. 


Dr.  Grace  also  pointed  out  to  the  VGI'71  trainees 
the  kinds  of  problems  they  might  anticipate  in  dealing 
with  the  environment  they  were  going  to  affect  - the 
people  and  the  institutions  of  business  and  industry, 
the  community,  and  the  schools.  After  his  presentation, 
each  training  team  used  their  knowledges  of  brainstorm- 
ing and  force  field  analysis  to  determine  the  forces 
that  they  might  find  in  their  own  specific  environment. 

Because  the  first  meeting  of  the  VICC  was  to  tran- 
spire sometime  during  the  following  week,  as  the  final 
activity  of  the  afternoon  of  the  fourth  day  each  team 
developed  an  agenda  for  the  first  field  installation 
meeting  of  the  VICC.  Specifically,  the  training  teams 
were  asked  to  prepare  an  agenda  and  to  simulate  vhe 
first  VICC  meeting. 

The  simulation  was  accomplished  by  part  of  each 
training  team  acting  as  the  new  VICC  and  the  rest  of 


the  training  team  acting  as  itself  - a VlCC-installa- 
tion  team.  After  their  simulation,  the  training  teams 
each  went  back  through  their  agenda  and  repaired  the 
places  they  had  found  inadequate  during  the  simulation. 

Fifth  Day,  April  24,  1971.  The  fifth  day  was 
given  over  to  two  major  activities.  The  first  was 
to  get  feedback  from  the  training  teams  on  what  they 
had  encountered  at  their  first  VICC  meetings.  The 
feedback  was  done  in  both  large  and  small  group  dis- 
cussions. The  training  staff  focused  the  feedback  on 
how  to  improve  the  VICC  sessions.  The  training  teams 
were  guided  through  the  process  of  finding  causes  of 
dysfunctional  group  behavior  and  preparing  strategies 
and  tactics  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  the  same 
behaviors  at  the  next  meeting. 

The  second  activity  of  the  morning  of  the  fifth 
day  was  a presentation  by  Shan  Herman  of  the  Civil 
Defense  Training  Program,  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, and  a member  of  the  VGI  staff.  She  presented 
information  and  conducted  an  exercise  on  the  develop- 
ment of  goals.  After  the  formal  presentation,  the 
training  teams  met  in  small  groups  with  the  trainers 
to  develop  goals  for  their  own  training  teams.  In 
the  afternoon,  Tom  Drucker,  Director  of  South  Bay 
Project  Q.U.E.S.T.  and  a member  of  the  training  staff, 


made  a presentation  of  group  dynamics  activities  that 
the  training  teams  would  need  to  perform  in  order  to 
maintain  the  health  of  a task  group. 

The  afternoon  of  the  fifth  day  was  spent  in  pre- 
paring agenda  for  the  VICC  meetings  of  the  following 
week  and  working  through  some  anticipated  problems 
of  group  process  the  training  teams  and  VICC's  might 
meet  in  their  meetings  of  the  following  week. 

Sixth  Day,  May  1,  1971.  The  sixth  day  was  the 
last  day  of  the  UCLA-based  training  sessions.  (The 
training  teams  were  scheduled  to  have  at  least  one 
more  field-session  with  their  VICC's.) 

On  the  morning  of  the  sixth  day,  each  trainer 
met  with  his  own  team  and  did  some  debriefing  activi- 
ty regarding  the  previous  week's  work.  (This  break 
from  the  usual  pattern  of  beginning  each  day  with  a 
large  group  session  was  to  encourage  the  training 
teams  to  feel  independent  of  the  VGI'71.)  Dr.  Grace 
made  a presentation  on  the  integration  oi  an  evaluation 
model  into  the  training  team  and  VICC  activities. 
Following  his  presentation,  the  teams  met  in  their 
small  groups  and  began  to  develop  and  integrate  an 
evaluation  model  into  their  own  ongoing  training  ac- 
tivities. 


The  afternoon  was  devoted  to  preparing  agenda 
and  working  through  some  of  the  group  dynamics  prob- 
lems. 

Problems  Which  the  Training  Teams  Faced  in  the  Field 

It  was  felt  from  the  very  outset  that  the  field 
experiences  of  the  training  teams  - field  experiences 
while  trying  to  start  up  and  maintain  VICC's  - would 
be  one  of  the  most  valuable  learning  activities  they 
could  engage  in.  In  order  to  assure  maximum  learnings 
on  the  part  of  the  VGI'71  training  teams , each  trainer 
was  assigned  to  go  with  his  team  during  the  installa- 
tion sessions. 

The  learning  model  implemented  in  the  VGI'71  was 
that  people  can  learn  effectively  by  being  guided 
through  a trial  and  error  process.  All  of  the  small- 
group  training  activities  were  set  in  an  atmosphere 
which  encouraged  the  participants  to  be  willing  to  try 
some  behavior  even  if  failure  appeared  probable  because 
one  can  learn  from  failure  as  well  as  from  success. 

The  operational  errors  made  by  the  new  training  teams 
during  their  VICC  installation  sessions  were  mostly 
the  result  of  planning  errors. 


There  were  several  types  of  planning  errors.  One 
group  overplanned  their  first  VICC  meeting,  and  as  a 
consequence  had  an  agenda  too  long  and  too  complex  to 
operate.  Their  field-solution  was  to  scrap  the  agenda 
and  hope  for  the  best.  As  a result  a very  dynamic  and 
forceful  member  of  the  training  team  took  over  the 
VICC  meeting.  This  training  team  spent  almost  the 
entire  afternoon  of  the  planning  day  on  preparing  the 
agenda  and  therefore  didn't  have  much  time  to  simulate 
the  VICC  meeting.  They  achieved  success  despite  their 
prior  planning. 

Another  team  had  prepared  a very  simple  agenda. 
During  their  planning  session  both  the  team  trainer 
and  the  Director  of  the  VGI  training  activities  pointed 
out  to  the  team  that  they  would  likely  run  into  the 
rocks  of  chaos  if  they  didn't  have  specific  roles  as- 
signed to  training  team  members.  But  the  team  decided 
to  let  everyone  on  the  training  team  do  whatever  he 
saw  needed  to  be  done.  Furthermore,  they  could  not  be 
persuaded  to  simulate  the  first  VICC  meeting.  Their 
first  field  session  of  the  VICC  was  a shambles.  Par- 
ticipants came  in  and  went  out  of  the  meeting  without 
logical  reasons  or  patterns.  Some  people  who  had 
been  invited  t.o  participate  could  not  because  of  the 
chaos,  and  some  people  who  had  not  been  invited  to 


participate  participated  too  much.  The  failure  of 
their  first  field-session  meeting  required  them  to 
essentially  scrap  their  first  VICC  and  begin  again 
with  a new  list  of  participants.  Their  second  plan- 
ning session  was  more  productive,  as  was  the  second 
VICC. 


A third  group  prepared  a process-oriented  out- 
line agenda  and  by  simulating  it  quite  thoroughly 
anticipated  many  field  problems.  As  a result  of  ex- 
periencing the  simulation,  they  assigned  and  Prepared 
specific  people  to  deal  with  problem  areas  and  in 
general  prepared  themselves  for  the  first  field  ses- 
sion. At  their  first  field  meeting,  they  were  suc- 
cessful in  enlisting  the  help  of  community  and  business 
interests  and  organizing  a VICC  to  take  over  the  tasks 
of  finding  jobs  for  graduating  seniors. 

Although  the  experiences  of  the  training  teams 
with  their  first  VICC  meetings  were  quite  different, 
all  teams  came  to  a fairly  common  set  of  learnings. 

In  general,  they  learned  from  the  experience  the  ideas 
and  skills  needed  to  produce  a much  better  plan  of 
action  for  the  second,  third  and  fourth  VICC  meetings. 
In  the  group  which  had  not  done  a good  job  of  plan- 
ning and  simulating  the  problems , it  was  necessary 
for  them  to  go  back  to  that  planning  and  simulating 


phase  before  they  could  proceed.  In  the  group  which 
had  planned  carefully  and  simulated  quite  carefully, 
the  response  to  their  successful  first  meeting  was  to 
continue  the  same  pattern.  The  groups  that  simulated 
the  first  meeting  seemed  to  be  more  aware  of  the  prob- 
lems they  might  face  and  were  better  prepared  to  deal 
with  them.  (It  appears  that  in  this  situation,  even 
a poor  simulation  was  better  than  none.) 

The  effect  of  field  experience  was  uniformly 
beneficial  in  that  it  forced  each  group  to  stop  and 
look  at  its  training  team  behavior  and  attempt  to 
modify  that  behavior  in  order  to  achieve  the  goals  of 
the  VGI'71. 


RESULTS 

The  Archdiocesan  team  has  a VICC  started  and 
operating  in  one  school.  They  have  made  plans  for 
next  fall  and  are  ready  to  install  VICC's  at  three 
more  schools  sometime  before  February,  1972.* 

Saore_:  One  positive , three  probable. 

Compton  has  a VICC  started  and  operating  at  one 
school.  In  addition,  one  of  the  members  of  the 

*See  Appendix  C for  an  excerpt  from  Archdiocesan 
training  team  report. 
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training  team  has  taken  the  technique  of  training  and 
organizing  community  resources  and  applied  it  to  a 
different  problem  situation  in  his  school. 

Finding  jobs  for  youngsters  was  already  organized 
in  this  school,  so  the  VGI'71  training  techniques  are 
being  applied  to  the  problem  of  interracial  conflict 
at  interscholastic  athletic  events.  The  VGI'71  parti- 
cipant and  member  of  the  Compton  training  team  is 
training  and  organizing  the  young  people  of  his  school 
in  group  skills  so  they  can  help  themselves  resolve 
their  own  conflicts. 

A third  group  in  Compton  is  scheduled  to  start 
next  fall  with  a VICC  local  action  work  group  to  find 
jobs  for  high  school  seniors.* 

ieore:  One  positive , plus 

one  positive } and  one  probable. 

In  the  Los  Angeles  schools,  the  Dorsey  team  is 
comprised  mostly  of  students  and  is  run  by  students 
with  the  VGI'71  training  team  playing  a supporting 
role.  The  students  have  organized  themselves,  the 
businessmen,  and  local  citizen  groups  into  a local 
action  work  force.  Students  are  presently  solicit- 
ing money  to  support  their  organization.  They  have 


*See  Appendix  D for  an  excerpt  from  Compton  training 
team  report. 


organized  themselves  into  the  Dorsey  Employment  Task 
Force  so  they  can  find  jobs,  create  jobs,  and  initiate 
training  programs.  One  of  their  long-range  goals  is 
to  ask  industry  to  come  to  their  community  and  start 
industrial  and  business  operations,  create  cottage 
industries,  and  so  on*  In  other  words,  the  students 
want  to  actually  bring  industry  into  their  area  to 
create  new  jobs  that  don’t  presently  exist. 


One  member  of  the  Dorsey  team  was  from  Francis 
Polytechnic  High  School.  She  has  formed  a new  train- 
ing team  at  the  school  and  has  begun  a VICC  local 
action  work  group  there.  This  VICC  decided  to  con- 
centrate on  work  experience  and  vocational  counseling 
programs  for  the  youngsters  in  that  school.  In  their 
first  meeting  they  got  industries,  school,  and  students 
together  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
school  to  talk  about  their  mutual  problems  and  how 
they  would  organize  themselves.  They  seem  to  be  going 
and  have  plans  as  to  what  they  are  going  to  do  next 
fall.* 

Soovej  Two  positive . 


The  second  target  school  in  the  Los  Angeles  Uni- 
fied School  District,  Belmont  High  School,  had  trouble 
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getting  started.  At  this  writing,  they  have  met  seve- 
ral  times  as  a VICC.  They  have  organized  themselves 
into  a student  team  to  survey  business  and  industry 
of  the  community.  Their  task  is  to  find  out  where 
the  jobs  are  in  the  community.  It  appears  as  though 
they  have  located  a large  number  of  jobs  which  none 
knew  were  in  existence. 

One  member  of  the  Belmont  team  was  from  Hollywood 
High  School.  He  plans  to  begin  a training  team  and 
VICC  local  action  work  group  in  Fall,  1971. 

Score : One  positive  and  one  probable. 

Total:  six  positive  and  five  probable. 

The  results  are  six  local  action  work  groups 
started  now  and  five  more  planned  for  the  fall.  By 
this  time  next  year,  VGI'71  will  have  affected  at 
least  eleven  schools. 


OBSERVATIONS 


In  addition  to  the  scorecard,  there  are  several 
other  outcomes.  In  conversations,  both  direct  and 
overheard,  the  VGI'71  participants  have  said  that 
they  have  learned  new  techniques  and  acquired  new 
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tools  to  help  them  in  the  solution  of  many  kinds  of 
problems.  Obviously,  many  educators  have  been  exposed 
to  various  kinds  of  group  dynamics  training.  But 
even  for  those  who  have  been  exposed  to  that  training, 
the  task- focus  character  of  the  process  training  of 
the  VGI'71  was  a unique  framework.  Many  of  the  parti- 
cipants found  that  this  training  gave  them  an  intel- 
lectual organization  of  knowledges  and  skills  they 
already  possessed.  For  others,  this  was  a first  expo- 
sure to  knowledges,  skills,  and  attitudes  about  the 
topics  of  the  VGI'71. 

Some  Observed  Changes 

Specifically,  the  following  changes  have  been 
observed  in  the  participants  in  the  VGI'71. 

1.  Change  from  regarding  themselves  as  individu- 
als with  little  or  no  power  to  members  of  a team  with 
great  power.  The  participants  understand  that  their 
joint  power  is  realized  by  combining  the  resources 
of  each  individual  with  those  of  other  team  members 
so  the  whole  team,  and  therefore  each  individual, 
becomes  more  effective.  (Many  participants  expressed 
wonder  and  awe  at  the  amount  of  power  they  had  assumed 
and  used  to  accomplish  their  tasks 


and  goals.  Coun- 


6.  Change  from  focus  by  members  of  a small  group 
only  on  task  accomplishment  to  an  understanding  of  the 
importance  of  attention  to  group  process  to  achieve 
goals. 

7.  Change  from  attempting  to  meet  one's  own 
needs  to  putting  aside  personal  goals  if  necessary  to 
accomplish  group  goals. 

Other  Observations 

There  are  some  flaws  in  the  results  - all  is  not 
positive.  A major  disappointment  was  the  minimal 
participation  of  business  and  industry  in  joint  train- 
ing activities  with  school  and  community  people  designed 
to  help  them  become  a part  of  the  larger  community. 
Although  several  representatives  from  the  business 
community  participated  in  the  first  two  or  three  sessions 
only  one  person  went  through  the  entire  process  of 
integration  and  allocation  of  their  human  resources 
into  the  larger  community  of  understanding.  The  rea- 
sons for  their  non-continuance  are  not  known,  but  we 
feel  very  strongly  that  the  responsibility  for  the 
work  of  helping  young  men  and  women  become  useful 
producer-citizens  cannot  be  put, entirely  on  the  schools. 
Only  the  larger  community  has  the  knowledges,  skills, 
and  resources  adequate  to  that  Herculean  task. 
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The  previous  comments  about  business  and  indus- 
try participation  does  not  negate  the  absolutely  es- 
sential help  given  by  many  people  from  the  business 
world.  Dozens  of  men  and  women/  managers  and  workers/ 
known  and  unknown,  gave  unstintingly  of  their  time  and 
effort,  often  beyond  the  call  of  duty.  We  are  only 
observing  that  more  effect  can  be  achieved  when  all 
elements  of  the  community  participate  in  the  entire 
process  of  building  new  skills  and  agencies. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

Prom  our  experience  in  this  program,  and  seen 
in  the  light  of  experience  in  other  training  programs , 
we  feel  we  can  pass  on  to  others  some  ideas  for  future 
action.  The  recommendations  offered  here  are  the  result 
of  continuing  evaluation  of  our  own  observations  and 
feedback  from  other  people  during  the  entire  tenure 
of  the  VGI'71.  The  following  ideas  were  selected 
from  among  many  because  of  their  generalizability 
and  applicability  to  other  situations. 

Recommendation  One:  The  Training  Paradigm.  We 

recommend  that  the  training  proceed  from  the  local 
level  where  the  problems  are  to  the  eventual  train- 


ing  of  trainers  to  widen  the  effect  of  the  original 
trainers  by  creating  new  training  teams  to  go  to  new 
target  schools.  It  would  engender  better  motivation 
for  the  entire  process  if  the  VGI  training  staff  went 
first  to  the  target  school  and  helped  the  school  people 
go  through  the  procedure  of  finding  and  defining  a 
problem,  organizing  a solution  system,  and  then  learn- 
ing  the  principles  which  they  had  sort  of  intuitive- 
ly applied. 

Then,  the  training  staff  and  the  new  work  group 
could  select  from  the  work  group  several  people  for 
further  training  in  techniques  of  starting  new  work 
groups.  The  advantage  to  this  process  of  going  from 
the  problem  to  the  tools  is  that  by  the  time  the  train- 
ing teams  are  prepared  to  build  new  work  groups  they 
have  some  very  good  experience  as  receivers  of  train- 
ing and  a good  understanding  of  the  roles  of  the  work 
groups  (viCC's). 

The  long-range  goal  would  be  the  same  - helping 
educators  learn  how  to  organize  their  community  re- 
sources - but  the  process  would  come  from  local  prob- 
lems and  would,  therefore,  be  more  relevant.  The 
experience  of  being  part  of  a successful  work  group 
would  give  confidence  to  the  new  training  teams  that 


they  would  have  the  capabilities  to  take  the  next 
and  last  step  in  the  chain,  that  of  being  an  instal- 
lation and  training  team  for  a new  target  school. 

Recommendation  Two:  Planning.  As  much  energy 

was  spent  in  replanning  and  helping  participants  un- 
derstand the  goals,  objectives,  and  processes  of  the 
VGI  as  was  spent  in  the  original  organizing  and  plan- 
ning. it  is  imperative  that  the  program  participants 
and  all  the  persons  who  will  be  affected  directly 
by  the  program  engage  in  the  planning  process  or  at 
least  be  represented  by  their  p^nrs.  In  the  VGI '71, 
district- level  administrators  were  in  on  the  early 
planning,  but  we  feel  now  that  the  knowledges  and 
understandings  the  administrators  bring  to  the  plan- 
ning  processes  must  be  supplemented  by  the  knowledges 
and  understandings  of  the  prospective  participants  - 
counselors,  teachers,  community  people,  and  business 
and  industry  representatives.  Planning  must  include  - 
better  still,  start  with  - the  grass-roots  people  who 
will  be  doing  the  work  of  installing  and  conducting 
work  groups.  (The  use  of  the  paradigm  illustrated 
in  Figure  4 will  necessitate  the  deliberate  and  con- 
scious inclusion  of  administrators  because  the  pro- 
cess begins  with  people  other  than  administrators.) 
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Figure  4 

PARADIGM  FOR  CREATING  SOCIAL  CHANGE  THROUGH  ORGANIZATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 


i 


In  addition  to  the  requirements  for  careful  plan- 
ning, the  entire  process  must  be  open  and  flexible 
enough  to  permit  and  encourage  replanning  and  revision 
of  the  program  to  meet  the  emerging  and  changing  needs 

of  the  participants  in  order  for  them  to  reach  their 
goals. 

Recommendation  Three:  Timing  of  the  Institute. 

The  VGI'71  was  not  funded  until  March  28,  1971,  So 
we  didn  t have  much  choice  regarding  the  conduct  of 
this  institute.  However,  spring  is  the  end  of  the 
school  year  and  is^one  of  the  worst  possible  times 
to  attempt  an  innovative  program  in  the  schools.  We 
recommend  that  the  program  be  started  either  in  late 
summer  - with  time  out  for  the  opening  of  school  - 
or  after  school  has  opened.  The  principle  to  be  fol- 
lowed is  to  avoid  the  natural  times  of  organizational 
pressures. 


Recommendation  Four:  Selection  of  staff.  The 

staff  is  the  critical  element  in  a program  for  organi- 
zation development.  The  first  30-45  minutes  of  con- 
tact the  staff  has  with  the  trainees  can  set  the  tone 
of  the  training  process  for  a long  time.  The  follow- 
ing criteria  may  help  in  the  selection  of  training 
staff.  The  ideas  are  listed  in  the  general  order  of 
their  importance.  Members  of  the  training  staff  should  be* 


a)  committed  to  the  goals  and  processes  of  the 
program; 

b)  experienced  in  training  and  development  of 
organizations; 

c)  willing  to  learn,  grow,  and  change  their  own 
processes  and  behavior; 

d)  objective  about  their  role  and  involvement 
as  trainers  - the  trainers  must  be  able  to 
stay  outside  the  problem  and  the  group  and 
must  be  willing  to  let  go  of  the  group  as 

it  outgrows  the  need  for  training  and  inter- 
vention; 

e)  willing  to  participate  in  pre-session  plan- 
ning and  preparation;  and 

f)  adaptable  and  flexible  in  implementing  the 
goals  and  objectives  of  the  program. 

Recommendation  Five;  Follow-on  Actions.  If 
our  observations  about  the  effects  of  the  VGI'71  are 
correct,  and  the  effects  are  desirable,  there  are 
two  general  follow-on  activities  to  be  performed. 

We  recommend  that  training  and  retraining  support 
be  provided  to  the  VICC's.  It  would  be  necessary 
to  provide  one  person,  on  a fee  basis,  who  could  act 


as  a process-trainer  for  work-groups  already  begun 
or  about  to  be  begun.  The  trainer  would  visit  with 
VICC's  (at  their  invitation)  and  observe  them  and 
give  feedback  about  their  process,  and  to  help  them 
move  into  new  fields  of  action. 

We  further  recommend  that  several  one-day  infor- 
mation-exchange sessions  be  instituted  for  VGI'71 
attendees  and  work-group  (VICC)  participants.  The 
objectives  would  focus  around  reporting  and  exchange 
of  information  about  the  many  knowledges  and  skills 
developed  and  applied  to  the  work  of  the  several  train- 
ing teams  and  VICC's  since  the  last  formal  VGI'71 
training  sessions.  In  addition,  VICC  participants 
could  share  job  and  client  information,  thereby  start- 
ing a higher-order,  informal  institution  to  deal  with 
system-wide  problems  on  an  ad  hoc  basis. 

To  test  the  idea,  there  should  be  no  fewer  than 
three  separate  information-exchange  days,  each  about 
a month  apart. 

Recommendation  Six?  Another  VGI.  We  have  had 
considerable  effect  and  made  some  dents  in  the  prob- 
lem areas.  While  directing  this  VGI'71,  we  have 
learned  a lot  about  how  to  have 


greater  effect  next 


time.  We  recommend  very  strongly  that  other  institutes 
of  this  type  be  held,  here  at  UCLA  and  Los  Angeles 
and  elsewhere.  This  experimental,  pilot,  and  demon- 
stration project  has  shown  clearly  that  the  training 
philosophy,  model,  and  paradigm  are  valid.  There  is 
no  question  about  the  continuing  need  for  training 
in  the  target  groups  of  the  VGI'71.  We  feel  there 
is  an  audience  of  learners  ready  to  participate  in 
the  next  VGI  and  that  we  can  both  improve  and  widen 
the  effect. 
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A Guideline  for 
Future  Careers 


For  a long  time  we  have  contended  that  some  bona 
fide  agency  should  be  established  to  help  young  people 
make  the  crucial  decisions  on  what  career  they  want 
to  pursue. 

N I have  never  forgotten  the  story  told  me  by  Paul 
R.  Williams  about  his  high  school  days,  and  his  kindred 
career  problem.  Paul  said  that  when  his  teacher  asked 
him  what  he  wanted  to  be  and  he  answered,  “an  archi- 
tect/' he  got  the  following  answer:  “You  probably 
never  could  make  it  in  that  profession  because  you  are  * 
Negro/'  Paul  replied  that  he  was  going  to  try  to  be- 
come such  a good  architect  that  people  would  retain 
ihim  regardless  of  his  race.  Of  course  that  was  long 
ago.  And  the  record  shows  that  Paul  R.  Williams  be- 
came, and  is  today  one  of  the  world’s  most  successful 
architects.  But  Paul  was  an  exception  ...  and  some  of 
you  young  people  today  do  not  have  his  determination 
or  vision. 

Thus  it  was  heart-warming  to  know  that  a substan- 
tial agency  has  just  started  to  help  high  school  grad- 
uates bridge  the  big  and  difficult  gap  from  the  student 
world  to  the  challenging  fields  of  employment  The 
new  agency,  based  at  UGLA,  is  called  the  Vocational 
Guidance  Institute.  It  is  presently  trying  to  combine 
the  information  and  resources  which  exist  within  the 
larger  community  of  schools,  industry  and  community 
to  aid  the  student  in  making  intelligent  career  decisions^ 

The  basic  concept  of  the  agency  'is  team  training 
for  local  action.  Currently  it  is  implementing  foul* 
teams  ,which  will  in  turn  go  into  a series  of  school  com-, 
munities  and  develop  local  action  work  groups.  These 
units  will  be  baaed  in  three  school  areas,  the  Los  Ange- 
les Unified  School  District,  the  Compton  District  and 
the  Catholic  Diocese.  ..The  four  target  high  schools  are 
Dorsey,  Centennial,  Belmont  and  Bishop  Conaty.  Head; 
ing  the  Institute’s  project  are  Rosalind  Loring  of  UCLA 
and  Dr.  Richard  Nortman,  a management  consultant 
Phillip  Lewis  of  the  LA,  City  Schools  has  been  my 
'Contact  Qb  the  project 


Schools  in  the  predominantly  black  and  brown 
areas  were  intentionally  selected.  In  the  program, 
which  is  funded  by  the  Nat'l.  Alliance  of  Businessmen, 
the  Institute  is  charged  with  concentrating  at  first  in 
areas  with  a high  ratio  of  minority  students,  It  is  also 
designed  to  help  high  school  graduates  who  may  decide 
to,  or  cannot  go  on  to  college. 

The  Institute  training  teams  and  work  groups  in- 
clude school  representatives  . . . administrators,  coun- 
selors and  teachers  ...  and  students.  Representatives 
from  the  community,  industry  and  business  round  out 
the  membership,  and  participants  for  both  the  Institute 
and  work  groups  aie  recruited  through  the  schools. 

The  uniaue  program  has  many  goals,  most  of  them 
centered  around  the  creation  of  institutions  which  will 
facilitate  social  change.  The  training  model  is  one  of 
self-help,  a “bootstrap”  type  of  motivation.  The  train- 
ing occurs  mostly  in  small  groups,  and  concentrates  on 
helping  the  participants  learn  how  to  organize  the  com- 
munity to  achieve  maximum  integration  of  resources  to 
apply  to  problems-of  local  concern. 

The  type  of  training  which  is  implemented  also 
helps  to  open  lines  of  communication  and  organizational 
“feedback”  and  to  increase  articulation  among  the  ele- 
ments of  the  over-all  community. 

< Basically,  as  the  participants  examine  some  of  the 
problems  associated  with  the  crucial  area  of  vocational 
guidance,  sometimes  what  appeared  to  be  insurmount- 
able barriers  to  success  become  goals  which  can  be 
achieved.  , 

f After  a careful  evaluation  of  the  program,  we  be- 
lieve that  it  is  one  which  merits  the  entire  community's 
.whole-hearted  support 

CHESTER  L WASHINGTON,  Publisher. 

P.S.  from  Ches:  The  first  requisite  of  being  t leader 
t in  your  community  is  the  ability  to  lead  and  the  will- 
iingpess  to  follow. 
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Appendix  C 


VOCATIONAL  INFORMATIONAL  COORDINATING  COUNCIL 
BISHOP  CONATY  HIGH  SCHOOL 
Outlined  Agenda  for  Meeting 


Introduction 

A.  Welcome  guests. 

B.  Introduce  members  of  the  team. 

C.  Introduce  guests  (or  have  them  introduce  themselves). 

Background  of  Vocational  Guidance  Institute 

A.  The  origins  of  the  group. 

B.  The  affiliation  of  the  Archdiocesan  team  with  VGI. 

Purpose  of  the  Present  Group 

A.  The  task  and  the  goals. 

B.  The  role  of  the  present  group. 

C.  The  role  of  the  Archdiocesan  team. 

D.  The  need  for  the  expertise  of  industry  members,  people  from 
the  community,  teachers  and  students. 

E.  The  strengths  produced  by  a task-oriented  group  rather  than 
the  work  of  an  individual. 

Brainstorming  Session 

A.  What  are  the  expectations  of  the  group  in  regard  to  the  out- 
come of  the  endeavors  of  this  present  group? 

B.  What  does  each  invited  member  bring  to  the  group  to  help  reach 
the  proposed  goals? 

C.  Where  do  you  think  you  can  take  us? 

D.  How  can  you  help  us,  who  are  school  people  interested  in  assist- 
ing students  obtain  entry  jobs,  relate  to  the  business  world? 

Direction 

A.  State  the  team's  role  as  a facilitator. 

B.  Tell  them  the  direction  that  we  would  like  to  go. 

C.  Discuss  the  time  allotted  to  the  project  as  a whole. 

D.  Discuss  specific  tasks  that  the  group  might  undertake  before 
the  next  meeting. 

Discuss  Next  Meeting  Date,  Time,  Place 
Adjournment  of  Meeting 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  MEETING 


I.  Preface 

TTie  staff  must  be  sensitive;  determine  where  the  group  is  after 
the  first  meeting  and  where  you  want  to  take  them. 

II.  Roles  Played  by  Team  Members 

A.  Sister  Rosalie  

B.  Sister  Rita  

C.  Connie  King  

D.  Sister  Clarissa  Marie  

E.  Doyle  Smith  

F.  Maria  Dobbs  

G.  Sister  Dorothy  

H.  Danny  Bakewell  

III.  Guides 

A.  Students  

B.  Signs 

IV.  Refreshments 

A.  Basic  items 

1.  Cups,  spoons,  napkins 

2.  Coffee,  punch,  cookies,  half  and  half,  sugar 

B.  Host  

V.  Other  Materials 

A.  Games 

B.  Miscellaneous  items 

1.  Ash  trays  and  name  tags 

2.  Pads  of  paper  and  pencils 

VI .  Pre-Meeting  Communication 

Letter  to  each  participant  to  remind  them  of  the  date,  time,  place 
of  the  meeting  and  the  specific  task  to  be  accomplished  by  the  next 
meeting  date. 


BISHOP  CONATY  MEMORIAL  HIGH  SCHOOL 


737-0012  - 2900  West  Pico  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  California  90006 


Members  of  VICC 


Lucinda  Bastardo 
Our  Lady  of  Loretto  H.  S. 


Page  Buckingham 
Sawyer  College  of 
Business; 


Luz  Castillo 
Sacred  Heart  H.  S. 

Stella  Chinen 
Stella  Kalman 
Cheryl  Ratliff 
> Senora  Sam 
| Bishop  Conaty  H.  S. 
§: 

| -van  N.  Daniels,  Jr. 
Food  Employers 
Council,  Inc. 

Sr.  Martin  de  Porres 
Benita  Ellison 
Deondra  Mitchell 
Don  Norby 
St.  Michael's  H.S. 

Ruth  Lorraine 
Equalizer  Magazine 


Recognizing  the  particular  need  of  young  graduates  of  Bishop 
Conaty  High  School  this  year,  a Vocational  Information 
Coordinating  Council  was  formed  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Vocational  Guidance  Institute.  Interested  educators,  students, 
and  business  and  community  leaders  have  been  urgently 
working  to  bridge  the  work-information  gap  between  school, 
industry  and  the  community. 

Will  you  join  us  in  our  commitment- -to  provide  avenues  of 
vocational  opportunity  and  expansion  for  minority  and  low- 
income  youth.  In  a time  of  broadening  social  awareness  and 
responsibility  within  the  business  community,  we  are  hopeful 
that  you  will  be  among  those  whose  concern  and  service  will 
reach  out  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  youth. 

Bishop  Conaty  High  is  an  all-girls  school  (85%  minority- 
youth),  with  approximately  180  graduating  this  year.  Many 
will  be  seeking  full-time  employment  on  a permanent  basis 
in  a variety  of  areas.  Still  more  will  be  seeking  summer 
jobs  to  aid  them  in  continuing  education  in  the  falL  The 
great  need  in  these  two  areas  is  in  entry-level  positions. 


Ernest  Lucero 
Wilshire  Police  Div. 

Bill  Shearer 
KGFJ 

John  Stevens 
Mattel,  Inc. 


They  urgently  need  your  help!  You  have  much  to  offer  them-- 
not  only  in  terms  of  financial  gain  but,  more  importantly 
perhaps,  in  terms  of  offering  them  a wider  and  more  humane 
view  of  the  business  community  which  recognizes  the  worth 
of  a young  person  and  is  willing  to  offer  that  needed  first 
break  in  life. 

The  girls,  in  turn,  offer  their  skills,  dedication,  enthusiasm, 
willingness  to  learn,  and  a background  of  continued  guidance 
in  character  building  and  ethics. 


O 

ERIC 
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Page  2 


May  we  hear  from  you  today?  The  school  is  located  at  2900  West  Pico 
Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  90006.  Students  attend  from  all  areas  of  the 
city.  You  may  write  or  call  (737-0012).  Miss  Stella  Chinen  and 
Mrs.  Stella  Kalman  will  be  very  happy  to  answer  any  questions  you 
might  have. 

We  cannot  accomplish  our  goals  without  your  help  and  commitment. 

Our  program  aims  high,  but  the  importance  of  it  will  be  measured 
greatly  by  the  attitudes  and  future  commitments  of  these  young  people 
we  are  guiding  today. 

We  appreciate  all  you  may  be  able  to  do. 

Yours  very  truly, 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  COORDINATING  COUNCIL 


(By)  Stella  Chinen 
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VOCATIONAL  INFORMATION  COORDINATING  COUNCIL 


BISHOP  CONATY  MEMORIAL  HIGH  SCHOOL 


INTERIM  NOTES  (May  25,  1971) 


The  following  notes  are  submitted  to  indicate  our  status  at  this  point. 

We  have  compiled:  (1)  a preliminary  master  list  of  employer  contacts  and 

(2)  a status  breakdown  of  our  graduating  seniors. 

Activity  is  really  starting  to  pick  up  this  week  and  with  the  students 
graduating  next  week,  more  interviews  will  be  scheduled  and  more  contacts 
made.  We  have  begun  to  receive  some  good  responses  from  our  letter.  We 
are  hopeful  that  this  will  continue.  If  not  immediate  employment,  at  least 
many  of  these  employers  will  keep  our  young  people  in  mind  for  future  op- 
portunities. 

The  preliminary  master  list  is  still  in  the  working  stage  as  contacts  are 
continuing  to  be  made.  We  expect  that  additional  firms  will  be  added  to 
the  list  also— and  some  deleted.  A more  finalized  master  list  will  be 
submitted  when  we  reach  a more  conclusive  stage.  Descriptions  of  jobs 
have  not  been  detailed  on  the  preliminary  master  list  except  where  clari- 
fication seemed  necessary  (under  Special  Notes) . 

Business  and  community  VICC  members  are  in  touch  with  the  school  members 
of  the  council  and  may  continue  to  do  so  during  the  summer  months. 


Status  List  of  Graduating  Seniors 


Looking  for  permanent  jobs 

Looking  for  summer  jobs 

Not  planning  to  work  or  have  other  plans 

Already  lined  up  for  jobs  (summer  or  permanent) 

Undecided 

Information  on  students  still  pending 


25 


20 


14 


27 


83 


4 


TOTAL 


179 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMPTON  VOCATIONAL  INFORMATION  COORDINATING  COMMITTEE 

/ 

The  immediate  goal  set  forth  by  this  committee  was  to  find  iobs  for 
gjfgjf  Seni°rS  wh0Se  objective  employment  rather  than  further 

?®“e,a"S,decided  “F0"  was  for  each  member  to  take  a number  of  names 
from  the  business  directory  and  to  make  contact  with  employers.  Their 

sss.TOs.r'*  a,e eiisting 

A secondary  goal  was  to  seek  funds  to  make  the  Compton  V.I.C.C.  a per- 
manent  group  by  the  writing  of  a proposal  to  the  district  administration 
or  other  agency.  This  would  include  descriptions  of  the  saleable  skills 
generated  in  the  occupational  courses  at  the  three  Compton  high  schools 
The  permanent  V.I.C.C.  would  then  serve  the  function  of  liaison  tflml 
ness  and  industry  to  market  these  skills. 


COMPTON  VOCATIONAL  INSTITUTE  COORDINATING  COMMITTEE  AGENDA 


DATE: 


TIME:  2-4  p.m.  PLACE:  Centennial  H.S.  Library 


I.  Introduction 

A.  Welcome  new  guests. 

B.  Introduce  new  members. 

II.  Hie  Vocational  Guidance  Institute  (V.G.I.) 

A.  Bring  members  up  to  date  on  activities  of  V.G.I 

B.  Explain  function  of  de-briefing. 


III. 


Present  goals  and  purposes  of  V.I.C.C.  group. 

A.  'Beat  bushes”  for  summer  jobs.  Reports. 

Discuss  interview  format.  V.I.C.C.  - Employer. 
Directory  of  business. 

Checklist  of  information  needed  from  employers. 
Selling"  Centennial  students  to  employers. 

1.  Special  programs. 

2.  Special  interview  skills. 

Proposal  to  fund  V.I.C.C. 


B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 


F. 


IV.  Future  direction  of  V.I.C.C. 

A.  Present  goals  of  V.I.C.C. 

B.  Evaluation  of  V.I.C.C. 


V.  Discuss  next  meeting. 

A.  Time. 

B.  Place. 


VI,  Adjournment  of  meeting. 


PRELIMINARY  ACTION  OF  GOUHTTEE 


The  industrial  relations  assistant  for  the  following  firm  will  inter- 
view three  (3)  senior  welding  students  regarding  full-time  positions 
upon  graduation. 


Annce  Steel  Corporation 
National  Supply  Division 
1524  Border  Avenue 
Torrance,  CA  90509 

To  date,  thirty-three  (33)  Firestone  dealers/stores  have  been  visited 
regarding  distributive  education/ summer  employment.  Seventy- five  (75) 
student  interviews  have  been  arranged.  Problems  are  arising  in  that 
some  students  are  not  following  through  with  the  interview  or  are  not 
recontacting  the  employer  after  the  initial  interview  in  an  effort  to 
impress  upon  him  thoir  interest  in  employment. 

Work  at  various  dealer/stores  varies  quite  widely.  Some  dealers  are 
involved  only  in  sales,  tire  mounting,  and  wheel  alignment.  Others 
offer  tune-up,  brake  service,  etc. 

Discussions  with  district  managers  are  being  arranged  in  an  attempt  to 
accelerate  the  hiring  process. 

Contact  will  be  made  with  the  Firestone  school,  Southgate  Nhich  trains 
hard  core  unemployed. 

Interviews  have  been  arranged  with  the  following  dealer/stores  for  next 
week. 


1.  1415  Marcelina 
Torrance 

2.  2636  W.  Olympic 
West  Los  Angeles 

3.  P&melli  Jones  Firestone 
16100  N.  Tustin  Avenue 
Orange 

Three  students  are  scheduled  to  be  interviewed  by  each  manager. 

a 

A meeting  was  held  Monday,  May  17,  1971  at  which  time  interested  stu- 
dents completed  applications  for  the  Compton  Work  Experience/Summer 
Employment  Program. 
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Appendix  E 


DORSEY  HIGH  SCHOOL 
V.I.C.C.  MEETINGS 

Goals  for  VI CC  - Set  by  Dorsey  Training  Team 

1.  Set  up  VICC  as  a Community  Problem  Solving  Group. 

2.  We  will  act  as  group  facilitators  for  group  to 
implement  their  goals 

3.  Solve  needs  of  youth  related  to  employment 

4.  Not  to  impose  but  to  help  them  arrive  at  their 
goals 

5.  Open  lines  of  communication 
School  Business  Industry 

6.  Tune  in  and  link  up  with  other  community  groups 
that  will  provide  action. 

7.  VICC  needs  to  set  up  goals  in  priorities 

8.  VICC  needs  to  problem  solve  these  goals 

9.  Get  jobs 

10.  Create  jobs 

11.  Provide  guidance  and  education  about  jobs 

12.  Solicit  help  from  industry  and  community  about 
jobs. 
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V.I.C.C.  MEETING  #2 
Minutes 


Needs  Represented  by  Committee  of  the  Whole: 

Vocational  training  classes 

Jobs  for  graduates 

Transportation:  Mini-buses  to  Regional  Occupation  Centers 

Job  information:  Availability,  location 

Creating  jobs 

Finding  jobs 

Funds:  Obtaining  funds  to  set  up  an  employment  center  and 

pay  students  to  research  and  seek  jobs  (Get  $50.00  dona- 
tions and  fund  12  students) 

Finding  employers  who  will  train  for  no  pay  one  week  and 
take  the  trainee  in  for  pay. 

Finding  another  agency  and  helping  them. 

e.g.  Crenshaw  Youth  Employment  Center  needs  funds  and 
Volunteers. 

Subcommittee  - Primary  needs: 


Subcommittee  #1: 

Need  to  know  what  jobs  are  available  to  youth  for  summer. 

Subcommittee  #2: 

Priority  of  needs 

1 . Career  Guidance 

2 . Job  Training 

3.  Increased  communications  with  community,  business 
and  industry. 

It  was  agreed  a name  should  be  assigned  to  the  group.  Tenta- 
tively assigned  is:  Dorsey  Employment  Task  Force. 

To  do: 

Karen  to  advertise  for  funding  in  Crenshaw  Neighbors. 

Sarah:  On  May  6 — Visitation  of  Business  and  Industry 

to  Dorsey.  Introduce  members  of 
Dorsey's  Task  Force. 

Charmagne,  Mike:  Bring  message  of  the  task  force  to  the 

Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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V.I.C.C.  MEETING 
Minutes 


The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  2:30.  Karen  suggested  we 
determine  how  much  money  we  need  and  the  hours  we  would  work 
at  employment  service  before  we  seek  funds.  Once  we  establish 
this  foundations  may  be  approached  by  taskforce  members  or  by 
letters. 

Charmagne  and  Myra  reported  that  they  met  industrial  task  force 
members  from  business  and  industry  visiting  Dorsey.  A Mr.  Norm 
Reader  of  United  Airlines  was  recommended  to  Myra  for  advice 
about  our  task  force  ideas.  Myra  and  Don  Brock  will  make  a 
phone  contact. 
c 

Phil  Lewis  advised  that  staff  has  met  with  Mr.  Davis,  the 
principal,  who  approves  of  the  Task  Force.  He  would  like  to 
attend  a meeting  but  so  far  has  been  very  busy.  He  asks  that 
we  keep  him  informed. 

Bob  Reiman  has  a list  of  the  visitors  to  establish  a resource 
list.  Howard  Trotter  will  get  30  copies  of  the  Black  Direc- 
tory to  add  to  this  resource  bank. 

Karen  called  attention  to  the  Angeles  Mesa  News  Advertiser, 
page  1 of  Thursday,  May  6,  1971,  at  the  front  page  editorial 
regarding  the  Dorsey  Employment  Task  Force. 

Phil  Lewis  has  discussed  funding  the  program  with  school  rep- 
resentatives of  school  offices.  At  this  time  the  deadlines 
are  passed  for  next  year.  We  will  attempt  to  establish  a 
meeting  with  the  Occupations  Branch  to  obtain  advice. 

Scott  advised  that  Dorsey  is  moving  ahead  with  the  Vocational 
Industry  Club  of  America  at  Dorsey  which  will  be  a resource 
to  the  Task  Force.' 

Bob  Plumacher  recommended  establishing  some  organizational 
format  so  we  might  proceed  with  our  objectives,  it  was 
agreed  the  task  force  could  be  a Committee  of  the  Whole  with 
four  sub  committees:  (*Chairman) 

Publicity  and  Information: 

♦Anthony,  Scott,  Frank,  Phil  Lewis 

Fund  Raising,  Budget: 

Mike,  *Karen,  Dawson,  Jean,  Mrs.  Fortune,  Bob  Plumacher 

Structure  of  the  Corps,  Jobs 
Myra,  Scott,  Charmagne,  Bob  Reiman,  *Ron  Brock 
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A Speakers  Committee  is  made  up  of:  Scott,  Mrs.  Johnson. 

Bob  Reiman 

The  Committee  of  the  Whole  agreed  that  Myra  will  serve  as  Task 

Force  Secretary,  and  Fhil  Lewis  as  group  facilitator. 

Some  Tentative  Jobs: 

Frank  will  get  publicity  to  newspapers. 

Karen  will  work  on  phone  calls  or  letters  to  seek  foun- 
dation funds. 

Charmagne  will  send  a representative  or  attend  and 
advise  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  Task  Force 
Goals. 

The  Committee  will  create  the  rough  structure  for  job 
placement. 


V.I.C.C.  MEETING  #4 
Minutes 


The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  2:45  p.m.  by  Ron  Brock. 

Bob  Reiman  reported  on  his  visit  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Meeting  with  two  students,  in  attendance  was  the  management 
of  various  businesses  and  banks.  The  "Twelve  student  Commit- 
tee was  described  to  them  and  the  funding  necessary  to  employ 
these  people  in  searching  out  jobs  for  Dorsey  students.  Bill 
Wiley  and  Sharon  talked  with  the  members  too.  The  Chamber 
is  to  present  the  Dorsey  Employment  Task  Force  in  their  pub- 
lication and  discuss  their  objectives  in  an  executive  session 
for  possible  action.  It  was  learned  that  one  member  offered 
free  weekend  (Sunday)  computer  training  and  placement. 

Karen  adivses  there  is  a need  to  go  back  to  get  commitments 
firmed  with  the  Chamber.  The  luncheon  set  is  generally  re- 
ceptive but  is  not  always  those  who  make  the  executive  decisions. 

Karen  Friedson  asked  for  a meeting  with  student  representation 
to  make  a formal  budget  and  to  create  an  outline  for  letters 

to  foundations  requesting  funding.  Mike  and  Maurice  will  work 
with  her. 

Structure  of  the  Corps  Committee  led  by  Ron  Brock  will  work 
up  an  outline  on  the  purposes  of  the  task  force,  goals, 
organization,  necessary  forms. 
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Bob  Plumacher  reported  on  University  High  School's  student 
'employment  service.  A student,  and  student  applicant  call 
on  a conference  phone  to  employers  who  have  listed  Sobs  in 
the  classified  ads.  Commitments  are  made  in  a three  way  con- 
ference. Ron  Brock  and  Scott  will  arrange  to  visit  University 
High  to  see  the  operation. 

It  was  agreed  that  use  of  the  YES  office  could  be  helpful  and 
reduce  the  need  for  teacher  supervision  that  would  be  necessary 
if  we  used  school  offices.  Bob  Reiman,  Bob  Plumacher  volun- 
teered to  assist  students  in  an  advisory  capacity.  YES  of- 
fices would  be  larger,  and  phones  are  available.  We  may  have 
to  approach  the  community  to  borrow  a typewriter.  After  hours 
access  would  be  better  to  the  YES  offices.  Bob  Plumacher 
could  help  with  supplies.  Karen  talked  with  YES  workers. 

They  are  placing  too  many  limits  on  the  arrangements,  she 
and  Charmagne  will  talk  to  YMCA  staff  to  work  out  arrangements. 

Jean  Foutz  told  of  her  arrangements  to  meet  with  staff  in  the 
District's  Occupations  Branch  to  discuss  government  funding. 

She  will  have  Committee  members  from  the  "Structure  of  the 
Corps"  with  her. 

Mr.  Plumacher  adivsed  six  of  the  Student  Employment  Committee 
could  be  funded  by  NYC  if  their families  meet  minimum  income 
requirements.  Each  may  work  212  hours  at  $1.60  per  hour.  It 
is  hoped  to  fund  six  more  e $1.60  per  hour  by  donations  and 
grants  from  private  foundations,  business,  and  industry. 

Tasks : 

Structure  of  the  Corps  Meeting,  May  20,  Period  6 
Dorsey  Employment  Task  Force  Meeting,  May  26,  2:00  p.m. 
Budget  Draft:  Jean,  Mike,  Charmagne  and  Mrs.  Johnson  - 

May  18,  Period  4 

Mike  and  Scott  will  set  up  dates  with  organizations  to 
give  talks. 
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DORSEY  EMPLOYMENT  TASK  FORCE * 


I.  Idea:  To  find  employment  for  youth  using  a task  oriented 

group  of  students  whose  job  it  will  be  to  create  jobs 
and  set  up  training  programs  for  other  students. 

II.  Rationale:  (literature  in  the  field  to  be  checked  in 
to  --  Parkway  Program,  University  High,  Mario  Fantini 
Radical  School  Reform,  Bremer, etc.  Title  III  projects 
already  being  funded  (Jean) . 

1.  Many  students  need  jobs  to  help  support  themselves 

2.  Working  helps  to  increase  a student's  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility, self-esteem,  and  efficacy. 

3.  Schools  should  be  in  closer  touch  with  the  reality 
of  community  life;  learning  to  work  within  society 
helps  an  individual  gain  insight  into  how  he  can 
create,  change  his  society  (Bremer) 

4.  Finding  jobs  and  working  develops  the  skills  of  com- 
munication and  interpersonal  relationships. 

Ill,  Goals  Defined: 

TT  Jobs  tor  Dorsey  students  — immediate  goal  is  jobs 
this  summer,  1971 

2 . Career  Guidance 

3.  Job  Training:  at  Dorsey  (phone  company,  etc.)  & 

on  the  job  (4/4  day) 

4.  Communication  with  community,  businesses,  industry, 
and  school.  Closer  contact  with  the  "real  world"; 
support  from  the  community  and  from  other  sources 

IV.  The  Job  Corps:  positions,  job  definitions,  work  setting 

IT Twelve  students  whose  job  in  general  will  be  to  find 
jobs  for  other  students  and  to  set  up  training  pro- 
grams both  on  and  off  campus 

2.  Job  Definition 

a.  Identify  the  area  to  canvas 

b.  Research  businesses  in  the  community 

c.  Write  letters  to  the  businesses 

d.  Follow-up  with  phone  calls 

e.  Make  personal  contact  with  each  business 

f.  Follow-up 

3.  Specifics 

a.  4 students  to  type,  phone,  file  (2  morning,  2 
afternoon) 

b.  8 students  to  interview  representatives  from 
the  businesses  identified;  for  example,  these 
students  might  work  in  pairs  — four  teams. 

Plan  schedule,  make  contacts  Mon.-Tues.  Go  out 
on  three  interviews  each  day  Wed.-Fri,  total  12 
interviews  per  week  each  team=48  interviews 
each  week  by  core. 


‘Projected  activity  for  summer  and  fall  1971. 
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4.  Student  manager  directly  responsible  to  the  Com- 
mittee as  a Whole  for  the  work  done  by  the  Core 
5*  Facilitators  one  adult  to  be  directly  responsible 
to  students  and  to  the  Committee  as  a whole.  Paid. 

a.  Skilled  in  group  process--to  get  this  group  to 
function  as  a "team";  to  enhance  communication 
skills;  and  to  facilitate  an  In  Service  Procram 
(June  21-25) 

b.  In  Service  Training 

1)  Mock  interviews,  mock,  phone  conversations 
role  playing 

2)  Devise  a form  letter 

3)  Learn,  improve  communication  skills 

4)  Set  up  criteria  for  self-evaluation, 
evaluation  of  the  Corps 

c.  After  this  initial  week,  facilitator  will  work 
with  students  two  days  a week 

6.  Selection  of  the  Corps 

a.  Application 

b.  Oral  interview  with  the  Committee  as  a Whole 

c.  NYC  will  provide  applications  to  the  Committee 
for  6 positions 

7 . Working  hours 

a.  Students:  4 hours  each  day,  5 days  a week  » 

20  hours  a week 

b.  Facilitator:  1st  week,  20  hours;  thereafter, 

8 hours  a week 

V.  Budget 

XT  Students : 12  students  at  $1. 60/hour,  20  hours/week^ 

$384. 00/week,  $1,535. 00/month.  NYC  pays  1/2=$768.00 
per  month 

2.  Facilitator:  1 certificated  person  - 20  hours  first 

week,  8 hours/week  thereafter 

3.  Stationery:  1 ream  (500  sheets  of  Eagle  16  weight= 

$3.30)  (10  letters  x 12  each  week  = 500  letters  a 
month) 

4.  Second  sheets  (1000  sheets  in  pack,  sub  8)  $1.67 

5.  Carbon  paper:  Nu-Kote  (100  per  box) ' $3.15 

6.  Envelopes  (500  legal  #10)  $3.08 

7.  Stamps  (500  letters  at  8$)  $40.00 

8.  Typewriters  (2) 

9.  Phone  (installation,  service  charge) 

10.  Use  of  mimeographing  machine  (fluid,  maintenance) 

11.  Dorsey  cost  for  printing  stationery  letterhead 

12 . Application  forms 

13.  Rental  Space,  custodial  time,  office 

14.  Gas  ($2.00  each  student  each  week  & facilitator) 

(4  teams  & adult=$2.00  x 5=  $10.00  each  week,  $40 
mo.,  $40.00 

15.  Miscellaneous  expenses  (pens,  paper,  scotch  tape, 

i»cAP£ier  {APsco  #5113*$4.50) ; staples  60$;  desk 
$50.00;  file  (double  drawer  3x5  F35-16-D  Plash 
$6.03;  3x5  cards;  manilla  envelopes;  filing  drawer 


VI.  Evaluation : To  be  decided  upon  by  the  Corps  itself 

during  the  in  service  period  of  training « (Suggestions 
so  far  are  as  follows:) 

1.  Personal  Work  Habits:  promptness,  efficiency,  coop- 

eration 

2.  Work  done  by  corps 

a.  Letters  mailed 

b.  Calls  made 

c.  Personal  contacts  made 

d.  Types  of  response:  Youth  employed  out  of  Corps 

office 

Training  programs  established 
on  campus 

Training  programs  established 
in  the  business  community 
Material  contributions 
Communication  with  com- 
munity increased? 

Student  growth  (job  corps 
members) 


students  with  the  potential  to  enter  management- level  positions  in 
business  and  finance  after  suitable  training. 

2.  A committee  will  be  formed  consisting  of  students,  community  repre- 
sentatives, service  clubs,  business  and  industry  representatives, 
and  school  staff.  This  committee  will  attempt  to  find  employers  who 
are  willing  to  cooperate  in  offering  employment  on  an  exploratory 
basis  to  minority  youth  who  have  the  potential  for  the  position. 

3.  Students  as  well  as  faculty  will  become  involved  in  a job-placement 
program  for  students  who  need  jobs  as  an  incentive  to  upgrade  their 
occupational  and  educational  goals.  Jobs  will  be  used  as  a complete 
end  within  themselves. 

4.  Students  will  receive  personal  counseling  aimed  at  developing  a better 
self-image,  higher  goals  and  improved  habits  of  school  attendance, 
study  and  personality  factors  which  influence  employability. 

5.  Planning  for  post-high  school  training  will  be  coordinated  within 
the  program  so  that  graduates  will  have  realistic  plans  for  continued 
growth  and  development  as  well  as  the  skills  necessary  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  training  opportunities. 

6.  As  part  of  the  program,  counselors  and  staff  of  the  San  Fernando, 

Sylmar  and  Kennedy  High  Schools  will  be  invited  to  participate  in 
developing  complementary  counseling  programs  in  their  schools  so  that 
maximum  benefit  may  be  obtained  from  the  use  of  the  Occupational 
Information  Resource  Center. 

7.  During  the  summer  months  Miss  Larson  will  work  with  a student  committee, 
Mrs.  Smith  with  Service  Clubs  and  business  representatives,  and  Mrs. 
Morton  with  the  YES  summer  employment  service  to  further  develop 
plans. 

8.  The  second  meeting  of  the  VICC  will  be  held  during  the  third  week 
of  the  school  year  beginning  in  September.  At  that  time  we  hope 

to  have  more  representation  from  the  students  and  business  segments 
of  our  community. 

Because  the  VICC  program  was  late  in  starting  at  Polytechnic  High  School, 
the  only  attempts  to  place  students  in  jobs  this  summer  will  be  as  part 
of  the  already  planned  ongoing  program  of  the  YES  program  which  will  be 
using  the  school  facilities.  This  program  ceases  at  the  end  of  the  vaca- 
tion period.  The  proposed  work-experience  program  will  begin  as  soon 
as  practicable  in  the  Fall  semester. 
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the  only  attempts  to  place  students  in  jobs  this  summer  will  be  as  part 
of  the  already  planned  ongoing  program  of  the  YES  program  which  will  be 
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GUIDANCE 

INSTITUTE  '71 


jointly  sponsored  by 
Daytime  Programs  and  Special  Projects 
University  Extension,  UCLA 
& National  Alliance  of  Businessmen 


A unique 
TRAINING  § 
FIELD  WORK 
experience 


Beginning  April  3 at  UCLA 

For  educators , business  and  oormunity  leaders 

•with  a commitment  to  provide  vocational  in- 
formation and  guidance  to  minority  and 
low-income  youth 

•who  are  seeking  to  extend , expand  and  enlarge 
their  personal  skills  and  influence 
• whose  aim  is  to  reduce  the  work-information 
gap  among  schools , industry  and  the  oormunity 


PARTICIPANTS  information  and  knowledge,  insight  and  awareness,  and  skills 

gain  and  practical  application  in  working  with  other  concerned 

individuals  to  solve  vocational  guidance  problems  in  a com- 
munity setting.  Our  emphasis  in  this  year's  Institute  is  on  effective  use  of 
sc  oo.  and  community  resources  to  increase  the  reach  and  power  of  existing  and 
emerging  vocational  guidance  programs. 


The  PROGRAM  introduces  change  at  the  local  level;  involves  members  from 

the  community,  industry/business  and  the  schools  in  a joint 
. . effort;  makes  possible  analysis  and  identification  of  dif- 

ering  education  and  industry  situations,  as  well  as  varying  cultural  patterns 
and  community  responses. 

. Institute  participants  establish  vocational  information  co- 

ordinating committees  (composed  of  educators,  business/industry,  community  and 
student  representatives)  in  a target  school  to  delineate  and  solve  problems 
associated  with  vocational  guidance  programs. 


INSTITUTE 

TRAINING 

provides 


Some 

QUALIFICATIONS 
for  admission 
are 


...  substantive  information  about  vocational  guidance  trends 
and  practice;  entry  level  job  availability;  minority 
youth  life  styles  and  unique  problems;  current  programs 
and  solutions 

...  trainiiig  in  methods  for  problem  solving  and  decision-making 
•••  skill  training  in  working  with  groups 
• • . techniques  for  evaluation 

• . • understanding  of  work-oriented  dynamics  of  inter- 
personal behavior 

. . . field  trips  to  business /industry  with  specific  focus 
on  vocational  guidance  problems 

Enthusiasm  about  vocational  guidance  as  a way  to  help  young 
people 

Belief  in  the  effectiveness  of  local  action  to  cause  change 

Experience  in  small  group  work  and/or  particular  sensitivity 
to  group  process 

(No  one  candidate  is  expected  to  meet  all  the  above  criteria; 
however,  some  of  the  attributes  must  be  present  to  qualify,) 


SCHEDULE  Training  --  six  sessions,  9:00  a.ta.  - 4:00  p.m.,  at  UCLA 
for  Saturday,  Monday  and  Tuesday  — April  3,  5 and  6;  and  Saturdays  — 

April  17,  24  and  May  1.  (Note:  Industry  visits  are  scheduled 
for  the  two  weekday  afternoons  during  the  training  peiiod.) 

Vocauonal  information  coordinating  committee  --  Four,  two  and  one-half  hour 
sessions,  to  be  arranged  by  participants  in  cooperation  with  the  target  schools. 


CREDIT  4 units—  Prior  to  enrollment,  students  should  verify  with  the 

j . . appropriate  authority  (e.g.,  employer,  association,  other  educa- 

i tional  institution,  local  school  district)  acceptance  of  credit  for  Extension 
study,  and  acceptance  of  passed/not  passed  grading  if  this  option  is  desired. 


DDorcnuIn°N  If  yoU  to  be  considered  for  Selection  to  this  Institute, 

KUCEDURE  please  fill  out  the  application  form  below  indicating  the  name 

of  the  Advisory  Committee  member  who  has  recommended  you  for 
training.  Final  selection  is  by  the  Vocational  Guidance  Institute  Advisorv 
Committee  and  staff.  Applications  must  be  returned  before  March  15.  All  ap- 
plicants are  notified  by  mail  whether  or  not  ths-y  are  accepted.  Those  accepted 
are  sent  complete  program  infonnation  and  other  details.  This  program  i< 
supported  by  grant  funds,  there  is  no  enrollment  fee. 


ADVISORY 

OMttTTEE: 

Vocational 

Guidance 

Institute 


LOS  ANGELES  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTOICT:  Muriel  Sheldon , Coordinator 
Secondary  Counseling  . . . Clyde  Sorenson Coordinator,  Counseling 
and  Psychological  Services,  Zone  A ...  Morris  Bulwa,  Coordinator, 
Counseling  and  Psychological  Services,  Zone  B*  ...  Datrid  Bowr* 
Coordinator,  Counseling  and  Psychological  Services,  Zone  C ..! 
Alfred  Foster , Coordinator,  Counseling  and  Psychological  Services, 
kd®  ANGELES  COUNTY  SCHOOLS:  Harry  Smallenberg , Director,  Division 
?«rcfccarCh«and  Pers°nnel  Services.  CATHOLIC  ARCHDIOCESE  OF  LOS 

Stater  Mary  Benigna, , Curriculum  Coordinator,  Education  Department. 

C JffTON  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT:  Richard  Mitchell,  Assistant  Coordinator,  Dis- 
tributive Education.  NATIONAL  ALLIANCE  OF  BUSINESSMEN:  Laurence  Cooper , 
Metropolitan  Director.  PACKARD  BELL  COMPANY:  Leo  Plotkin,  Director  of 
Training.  AEROSPACE  CORPORATION:  Jim  Banning,  Personnel  Director 


Zone  D. 


PROJECT 

DIRECTORS 


Rosalind  Lonng,  Director,  Daytime  Programs  snd  Special  Projects, 
University  Extension,  UCLA 

Riohard  Hortman,  Richard  Nortman  Associates,  Consultants  in 
Organizational  Behavior 


Application  Form 


Mail  to:  Dr.  Richard  P.  Nortman,  Daytime  Programs  and  Special  Projects 

University  Extension,  UCLA,  10966  Le  Conte  Ave.,  Los  Angeles, *CA  90024 


Name 

Business  Address 
Position  of  Applicant 
Home  Phone 
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O 


Recommended  By 
Business  Phone 
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ADVISORY  COMMITTEE,  VGI'71 


Sister  Mary  Benigna 

Curriculum  Coordinator,  Education  Dept. 
Catholic  Archdiocese  of  Los  Angeles 
1520  West  9th  Street 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90015 


Mr.  Jim  Benning 
Personnel  Director 
Aerospace  Corporation 
P.  0.  Box  95085 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90045  . 

Mr.  Laurence  Cooper 
Metropolitan  Director 
National  Alliance  of  Businessmen 
450  North  Grand  Avenue 
I*>s  Angeles,  California  90012 


Dr.  Betty  Ellis 

Supervisor,  Vocational  Guidance  office 
Los  Angeles  unified  School  District 
P.  0.  Box  3307 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90054 

Mr.  John  Graham 

Compton  Unified  School  District 
€04  South  Tamarind 
Conpton,  CA  90220 

Mr.  Leo  Plotkin 
Director  of  Training 
Packard  Bell 
12333  West  Olympic 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90064 


Miss  Muriel  Sheldon 
Coordinator,  Secondary  Counseling 
I*>s  Angeles  Unified  School  District 
450  North  Grand  Avenue  - 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90012 


Dr.  Saallenberg 

Director,  Pupil  Personnel  Services 
L>s  Angeles  County  Schools 
155  West  Washington  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles,  CA  90015 
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APPLICATION  OF  MODELS  OF  KNOWLEDGE  UTILIZATION 
AID  DISSEMINATION  IN  VOCATIONAL  AT©  TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION1 

William  L.  Hull2 


These  comments  represent  a "best  estimate"  of  knowledge  utilization 
model  application  to  vocational  and  technical  education  based  on  project 
observations  and  literature  reviews.  An  attempt  is  made  to  present  an 
overview  of  dissemination  and  diffusion  activities  as  they  exist  in 
several  states. 

First  we  shall  review  briefly  the  models  themselves.  Second,  we 
shall  examine  the  unique  structural  elements  of  vocational  and  technical 
education.  Finally,  we  shall  focus  on  just  two  institutionalized  agencies 
in  vocational  and  technical  education:  the  Research  Coordination  Unit 

(RCU)  and  the  Area  Vocational  Education  School  and  examine  their  roles 
as  linking  agents  in  the  flow  of  knowledge.  Most  of  our  time  will  be 
spent  fitting  the  models  to  elements  of  the  vocational-technical  education 
system. 


Models  of  Change  Processes 

Havelock  (6)  classifies  knowledge  utilization  models  under  the 
following  headings:  (a)  Research,  Development  and  Diffusion;  (b)  Social 


1 

This  presentation  was  part  of  a symposium  on  Application  of  Models 
for  Research  Utilization  on  February  6,  1971  during  the  American  Educational 
Research  Association  annual  conference  in  New  York  City. 

2 

The  author  is  Research  Specialist  and  Chairman,  Change  Process  Program 
Area,  The  Center  for  Vocational  and  Technical  Education,  The  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity. Appreciation  is  extended  to  colleagues  at  The  Center  who  reviewed 
this  paper.  However,  these  remarks  do  not  reflect  official  policy  of  The 
Center. 
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Interaction ; and  (c)  Problem  Solver.  He  synthesizes  elements  from 
these  models  into  a knowledge  linker  model.  Figure  1 illustrates 
relationships  among  the  models.  The  Social  Interaction  model  concen- 
trates on  adoption,  one  aspect  of  diffusion.  The  Problem  Solver  model 
contains  an  information  user  perspective,  stressing  the  need  for  feed- 
back from  practitioners.  The  Havelock  synthesized  knowledge  linker 
model  (6)  refines  the  basic  Guba-Clark  scheme  (4)  to  relationships 
between  the  resource  system  and  the  client  system.  Knowledge  linker 
roles  and  diffusion  strategies  are  proposed  for  these  relationships. 

Vocational-Technical  Education  System  Characteristics 

Federal  tax  dollars  have  been  earmarked  for  vocational  education 
for  at  least  half  a century.  State  Divisions  of  Vocational  and  Technical 
Education  have  established  direct  lines  of  communication  with  operating 
divisions  in  the  Office  of  Education.  Each  state  division  is  organized 
to  include  the  functions  of  planning,  operation  and  evaluation.  Organi- 
zation arrangements  for  linking  these  functions  within  the  division 
differ  widely  from  state  to  state. 

Relatively  recent  legislation^  has  encouraged  state  divisions  to 
improve  the  utilization  of  scientific  knowledge  in  vocational  and  tech- 
nical education.  The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  emphasized  the  use  of 
ancillary  services  to  assure  quality.  This  Act  included  provision  for 
program  evaluation , the  use  of  exemplary  projects  and  special  demon- 
stration projects.  Some  of  these  monies  were  used  to  establish  Research 
Coordination  Units  which  became  institutionalized  in  the  1968  Amendments 

3 

P.L.  88-210  and  P.L.  90-576  departed  from  previous  legislation  in 
many  significant  respects,  e.g.,  the  basis  for  allocating  funds  to  the 
states,  the  provision  for  program  evaluation,  and  so  forth. 
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to  *he  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963 - We  are  concerned  only  with 
the  knowledge-linker  role  of  the  RCU  in  this  paper. 

The  concept  of  an  'area  vocational  education  school”  was  authorized 
in  1963  and  reinforced  in  the  1968  legislation.  School  districts  meeting 
criteria  specified  in  the  acts  were  eligible  for  funds  set  aside  for 
construction.  Frequently,  local  school  districts  pooled  resources  to 
support  the  development  of  an  area  vocational  education  school.  Fiscal 
procedures  for  the  support  of  these  schools  varied  from  state  to  state. 
However,  these  area  schools  linked  high  schools  in  different  school 
districts  through  students  served. 

The  RCU  as  a Linking  Agency 

Research  Coordination  Units  were  created  in  almost  every  state 
amid  the  climate  of  research  utilization  in  the  mid-sixties.  They 
represent  a vital  link  in  the  research,  development,  diffusion  chain 
of  vocational  education  information.  This  chain  includes  research 
and  development  centers  and  regional  laboratories. 

Swanson  (8)  recommends  RCU  involvement  along  the  full  continuum 
of  research,  development  and  diffusion.  Many  Research  Coordination 
Units  have  access  to  a complete  collection  of  Educational  Resource 
Information  Center  (ERIC)  microfiche.  Some  are  disseminating  docu- 
ments to  selected  audiences  such  as  vocational-technical  education 
supervisors,  teachers,  teacher  educators,  advisory  council  members, 
administrators  of  area  vocational  schools,  etc.,  on  a continuing  basis. 
Most  have  newsletters  going  to  mass  audiences  of  vocational-technical 
teachers  within  their  state  which  contain  information  about  research 
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and  development  projects.  A few  RCU's  are  developing  the  capability 
to  search  the  ERIC  computer  tapes  for  requested  information. 

Frequently,  RCU  attempts  to  enhance  research  knowledge  utilization 
are  hampered  by  the  problem  of  role  ambiguity.  Their  knowledge  linker 

f 

role  may  be  perceived  by  others  as  "not  necessary"  or  as  attempts  to 
undermine  the  status  quo.  If  these  perceptions  exist,  they  tend  to 
block  the  free  flow  of  knowledge  particularly  within  the  organization 
which  administers  the  RCU.  Under  these  conditions  it  becomes  extremely 
important  for  the  chief  administrator  to  legitimize  the  functions  of 
research,  development,  and  diffusion  conducted  by  the  RCU.  Swanson 
(8)  stresses  the  need  for  linkage  between  RCU  activities  and  the  State 
Plan  program  of  vocational  education.  A national  conference  on  research 
in  vocational  education  (7)  underscored  the  need  for  commitment  to 
research  by  the  State  Director  of  Vocational  Education  as  a means  for 
improvement  of  vocational  education. 

If  this  linker  role  includes  feedback  of  information,  the  RCU 
role  becomes  one  of  a consultant  or  change  agent.  The  utilization  of 
research  knowledge  requires  a personal  component.  People  must  interact 
with  people  to  diagnose  information  needs,  clarify  questions,  and  design 
information  search  strategies.  At  least  one  RCU  considers  this  inter- 
personal interaction  with  professional  educators  a valuable  input  to 
the  development  of  priority  research  problems. 

RCUf  s are  in  a good  position  to  translate  research  knowledge 
into  operational  programs.  Research  findings  can  be  packaged  into 
curriculum  materials  and  tested  in  appropriate  school  districts.  Pro- 
cedures for  locating  and  developing  such  test  sites  are  contained  in  a 
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manual  from  the  Southwest  Educational  Development  Laboratory  (l). 

Exemplary  ideas  which  survive  development  and  testing  can  be  placed 
in  demonstration  schools. 

Area  Vocational  Education  Schools 

Knowledge  utilization  in  local  educational  agencies  was  enhanced 
by  the  development  of  area  vocational  education  schools • These  area 
schools  which  could  be  community  colleges,  technical  institutes,  high 
schools,  etc.,  were  designed  to  provide  vocational  services  not  already 
available  in  cooperating  secondary  school  systems.  In  some  states,  area 
schools  provide  services  for  handicapped  students,  special  reading  classes, 
etc.  Most  maintain  a library  facility  which  may  include  more  volumes  than 
many  of  the  high  school  libraries . 

In  several  states,  RCU' s have  developed  information  dissemination 
sub-units  in  area  vocational  education  schools.  Area  schools  have  been 
equipped  with  microfiche  readers  and,  in  some  cases,  reader-printers. 
Teachers  from  cooperating  schools  use  area  school  libraries  and  in 
some  cases  attend  in-service  classes  in  area  school  facilities.  Some 
area  schools  are  exclusively  post-high  school;  most  are  not.  In  many 
states,  students  attend  the  area  school  xor  half  the  day  and  their  home 
high  school  for  the  remainder. 

Perhaps  because  of  their  concentration  on  vocational  education,  some 
area  schools  have  functioned  as  a catalytic  agent  in  speeding  up  the 
process  of  knowledge  utilization  in  the  field.  Teachers  and  students 
have  exchanged  ideas  while  attending  area  school  functions.  Area  school 
staff  have  begun  to  field  some  of  the  questions,  interpret  problems  and 
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refer  knowledge  users  to  appropriate  staff  in  state  vocational  education 
agencies  including  RCU  personnel.  The  development  of  area  school  staff 
as  knowledge  linkers  may  relieve  state  staff  from  the  current  information 
overload.  Clearly,  the  relationship  between  area  schools  and  secondary 
schools  can  provide  a mechanism  for  knowledge  utilization. 

Conclusions  and  Implications  for  Action 

The  following  tentative  conclusions  have  been  drawn  from  the 
change  process  literature  and  observation  of  Research  Coordination 
Units  in  action.  You  may  prefer  to  consider  them  assumptions,  or 
at  best,  tentative  propositions: 

1.  Research  Coordination  Units  can  serve  as  switching  points 
for  directing  the  flow  of  knowledge  to  specific  targeted 
reference  groups  in  vocational  and  technical  education. 

2.  Area  vocational  education  schools  can  serve  as  vehicles 

for  enhancing  knowledge  utilization  in  local  school  systems. 

Area  school  personnel  possess  potential  for  consulting  with 
secondary  school  staff  on  problems  of  mutual  concern. 

The  process  of  knowledge  utilization  should  not  neglect  the  position 
of  the  problem  solver.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  insure  adequate 
validation  of  the  knowledge  to  the  context  of  the  problem  at  every  point 
along  the  research,  development,  diffusion  continuum.  The  curriculum 
developer  should  be  alert  to  anomalies  which  develop  as  practitioners 
attempt  to  utilize  research  knowledge. 

Research,  development  and  diffusion  will  be  enhanced  through  role 
specifications  of  knowledge  linkers  and  strategies  for  diffusing  educa- 
tional innovations  to  select  target  audiences.  Perhaps  the  development 
of  linker  roles  and  diffusion  strategies  promise  the  greatest  payoff  for 
additional  research  and  development  investment. 
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Figure  2 


Knowledge  Linker  Model 
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Figure  3 Typical  Structural  Relationships  for 

Reimbursed  Programs  in  Vocational  (-Technical) 

Education 


®Not  all  agencies  combine  the  planning  and  evaluation  functions. 

feSome  RCU's  are  not  included  in  State  Divisions  of  Vocational- 
Technical  Education. 
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Figure  4 


Patterns  of  Communication  Among 
Local  Educational  Agencies 


The  area  concept  may  be  found  in  many  types  of  institutions,  e.g, 
comprehensive  high  schools,  junior  and  ecmmunity  colleges,  technical 
Institutes,  etc. 
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CONVERTING  TEST  DATA  TO  COUNSELING  INFORMATION : 
SYSTEM  IMPLEMENTATION  IN  A VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL1 


Paper  presented  at  the 
1971  AERA  National  Convention 

by 

Dale  J.  Prediger 

The  American  College  Testing  Program 

The  general  objective  of  this  project  was  to  develop  ai.d  implement 
computer-based  procedures  for  obtaining  validated  data  on  the  charac- 
teristics of  vocational  school  students  and  to  convert  this  data  into 
information  that  could  be  used  by  counselors  in  helping  students  select 
an  appropriate  vocational  education  program*  The  rationale  for  the  pro- 
cedures used  to  convert  test  data  into  counseling  information  has  been 
presented  by  Prediger  (1970,  in  press)  and  can  be  summarized  in  the 
following  eight  points: 

1.  Information  from  tests,  when  viewed  in  the  context  of  decision 
theory,  can  play  an  important  role  in  vocational  development. 

2.  This  role  is  primarily  one  of  stimulating  and  facilitating 
exploratory  behavior. 

3.  Two  data-inf ormat ion  conversion  procedures — similarity  (centour) 
scores  and  success  estimates — are  crucial  to  this  role. 

4.  On  the  basis  of  both  logical  and  technical  considerations, 
similarity  scores  are  more  appropriate  than  success  estimates  in  stir* 
lating  and  facilitating  exploratory  behavior.  Success  estimates  represent 
one  of  many  things  to  be  considered  in  the  process  of  exploration. 

3.  Similarity  scores  eliminate  much  of  the  guesswork  inherent  in 
test  profile  interpretation. 

6.  Graphical  procedures  are  available  to  provide  help  in  under- 
standing the  reasons  underlying  a given  counselee's  similarity  scores, 
thus  avoiding  the  take-it-or-leave-it  aspects  of  test  interpretation 
based  on  similarity  scores  alone. 

7.  These  procedures  can  also  facilitate  use  of  test  data  to  initiate 
changes  in  counselee  characteristics  and/or  the  characteristics  of  groups 
representing  various  choice  options,  rather  than  merely  to  represent  the 
status  quo. 

8.  Data-information  conversion  procedures  must  rely  heavily  on  the 
availability  of  local  validity  data. 


^his  project  was  partially  supported  by  a contract  with  the  Office  of 
Education,  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Several  of  the  appendices  noted  in  the  paper  have  not  been  attached 
in  order  to  conserve  space.  Copies  of  these  appendices  are  presented  in 
the  USOE  research  report  by  Prediger  (1970)  cited  in  the  reference  list. 
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A prototype  package  of  computer  programs  was  developed  to  facilitate 
data- information  conversion.  In  the  approach  that  was  used,  heavy 
reliance  was  placed  on  the  multivariate  research  and  classification 
strategies  represented  by  the  work  of  Cooley  and  Lohnes  (1962,  1968) 
and  the  decision-oriented  paradigm  for  local  guidance  research  proposed 
by  Clarke,  Gelatt,  and  Levine  (1965).  On  the  basis  of  research  results 
and  the  experience  gained  through  the  use  of  the  prototype  system,  spec- 
ifications were  developed  for  a generalized  "Test  Validation  and  Infor- 
mation Feedback  System"  (TVIFS)  that  would  be  applicable  to  divergent 
educational  settings  and  a variety  of  data-information  conversion  needs. 
Support  for  the  development  of  early  phases  of  TVIFS  was  obtained  from 
the  Ohio  Board  of  Regents.  With  the  exception  of  the  follow-up  component, 
TVIFS  is  scheduled  to  become  operational  in  1971.  An  overview  of  TVIFS 
is  attached  at  the  end  of  this  report. 

Project  activities  were  conducted  in  an  area  vocational  high  school 
drawing  students  from  l4  feeder  schools.  Several  considerations  made 
this  an  ideal  setting  in  which  to  develop  and  implement  data-information 
conversion  procedures.  For  example,  vocational  programs  are  little  known 
and  often  misunderstood  by  students,  parents,  and  counselors.  Nevertheless, 
students  in  the  feeder  schools  must  decide  sometime  during  their  sophomore 
or  junior  year  whether  they  want  to  attend  the  area  vocational  school,  and 
if  so,  which  of  some  25  vocational  education  programs  they  wish  to  enter. 
Informed  choice  is  crucial  since  the  vocational  school  attempts  to  honor 
the  requests  of  its  applicants  instead  of  applying  arbitrary  placement 
procedures.  Because  of  the  concentrated  amount  of  time  spent  in  the 
programs  (six  out  of  eight  periods  a day),  the  choice  a student  makes 
may  have  a substantial  effect  on  his  vocational  development.  Student 
program  choices  are  also  of  interest  to  vocational  instructors  and  super- 
visors since  the  success  of  their  programs  depends  on  having  students 
with  the  requisite  abilities,  interests,  and  motivation.  In  this  context, 
data-information  conversion  procedures  that  call  to  a student’s  attention 
the  vocational  education  programs  for  which  he  appears  to  have  the  requisite 
characteristics, can  play  an  important  role  in  improving  the  quality  of 
enrollees  in  the  various  programs.  At  the  same  time,  the  student’s  freedom 
of  choice  is  preserved,  and  the  process  of  choice  is  facilitated. 

Data-information  conversion  procedures  require  the  presence  of  certain 
relationships  between  the  antecedent  and  outcome  variables.  There  is 
ample  evidence  that  these  relationships  exist  in  vocational-technical 
school  settings.  Patterson  (1956);  Prediger,  Waple , and  Nusbaum  ( 1968 )f 
and  Stock  and  Pratzner  (1969)  have  reviewed  studies  in  which  the  corre- 
lation between  antecedent  variables  and  success  criteria  was  determined. 

In  general,  these  reviews  have  shown  that  (a)  success  in  vocational 
education  programs  (usually  measured  by  grades)  is  predictable  to  an 
extent  that  has  practical  significance;  (b)  the  level  of  predictability 
depends  on  the  vocational  area  and  the  predictors  that  are  used;  and 
(c)  the  results  of  studies  vary  widely  from  one  setting  to  another. 

These  findings  support  the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  developing 
success  estimates  based  on  local  validity  data. 


Research  in  which  multivariate  procedures  were  used  to  study  voca- 
tional program  differences  is  finally  beginning  to  accumulate.  D* Costa 
(1968),  Doerr  and  Ferguson  (1968),  Passmore  (1968),  Pucel  (1969),  Silver 
(1967),  and  Stewart  (1966,  1968)  have  shown  that  students  enrolled  in 
various  vocational  programs  can  be  differentiated  to  a statistically 
significant  extent  1/  aptitude,  interest,  and  personality  variables  used 
alone  or  in  various  combinations.  In  all  but  Pucel's  study,  multiple 
discriminant  analysis  procedures  were  employed  to  determine  the  way  in 
which  the  groups  were  differentiated.  Without  exception,  the  first  two 
discriminant  factors  accounted  for  most  (typically  more  than  80%)  of 
the  discriminating  power  of  the  variables.  Since  the  nature  of  the  pre- 
dictor variables  and  criterion  groups  varied  from  study  to  study,  general 
conclusions  as  to  the  composition  of  the  discriminating  factors  or  the 
manner  in  which  the  groups  differed  are  not  possible.  Comparison  and 
generalization  across  studies  will  continue  to  be  difficult  until  some 
agreement  is  reached  on  bench-mark  variables  and  criterion  groups. 

Passmore  (1968)  has  shown  that  even  when  the  same  variables  and  groups 
are  involved,  validity  generalization  cannot  be  assumed. 

In  several  studies,  the  accuracy  of  program  membership  predictions 
based  on  a student's  similarity  scores  was  detemined.  The  level  of 
accuracy  achieved  from  study  to  study  varied  with  the  nature  of  the 
variables,  the  number  of  vocational  programs  involved,  and  the  statistical 
procedures  used  in  obtaining  the  predictions.  Only  Silver  (196?)  concluded 
that  accuracy  of  the  predictions  did  not  warrant  guidance  applications. 

Use  of  similarity  scores  in  counseling  was  suggested  in  several  of  the 
studies . 

Longitudinal  validation  procedures  were  employed  in  only  two  of  the 
seven  studies  cited  above  (Pucel,  1969?  Silver,  1967).  Thus,  most  of  the 
evidence  that  vocational  programs  can  be  differentiated  is  based  on  pre- 
dictor and  criterion  data  collected  concurrently.  No  one  has  reported 
the  actual  use  of  analysis  results  in  an  ongoing  guidance  program.  In  the 
present  study,  the  results  of  longitudinal  analyses  provided  the  basis 
for  converting  data  on  students  into  information  that  was  used  by  counselors 
in  12  field-test  schools.  Student  and  counselor  reactions  to  this  experi- 
ence are  reported. 

As  noted  above,  previous  research  has  shown  that  the  relationships 
between  antecedent  and  outcome  variables  required  for  data- information 
conversion  are  likely  to  vary  from  one  vocational  education  setting  to 
another.  Hence,  the  nature  of  these  relationships  must  be  determined 
for  the  setting  in  which  data- information  conversion  procedures  are  to 
be  used.  For  this  reason,  answers  to  the  following  questions  were  sought 
during  the  course  of  the  project. 

Similarity  scores 


1.  What  pro:edures  are  appro] riate  for  identifying  and  grouping 
similar  vocational  programs  when  the  objective  is  to  facilitate  data- 
information  conversion*: 
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2.  Is  it  possible  to  differentiate  successful,  and  satisfied  students 
enrol  K\1  in  these  programs  through  use  of  ccmpron-cnsive  batteries  of 
aitituie,  interest,  or  personality  measures  obtained  prior  to  or  shortly 
after  entry  into  the  programs?  If  so, 

3-  Which  variables  are  most  effective,  and  what  is  the  nature  of  the 
group  differentiation  that  is  achieved' 


Success  estimates 


k Within  each  of  the  vocational  program  areas,  considered  separate]; 
which  of  the  aptitude  measures  has  the  highest  correlation  with  success i 

5-  Are  guidance  applications  of  the  best  two- variable  combination  of 
predictors  warranted  on  the  basis  of  the  level  of  correlation  achieved  and 
the  contribution  made  by  each  predictor? 

Although  the  answers  to  the  above  questions  are  specific  to  the  set tit 
in  which  the  study  was  conducted,  the  techniques  are  directly  transferable 
to  other  settings.  For  example,  the  same  questions  could  be  asked  of  data 
obtained  from  students  prior  to  entry  into  various  college  majors  or  occu- 
pational clusters. 
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Procedures 


Subjects 


The  students  in  this  study  were  enrolled  at  the  Penta-County 
Vocational  School,  a vocational  high  school  serving  a five-county  area 
surrounding  Toledo,  Ohio.  When  the  project  was  begun  early  in  i960, 

17  high  schools  sent  students  to  Penta-County.  As  a result  of  consolida- 
tions, there  were  only  14  feeder  high  schools  four  years  later.  Enrollment 
in  these  schools  varies  from  about  100  to  1,000  students  witn  a median  of 
about  500.  The  school  districts  range  in  socio-economic  level  and  tax 
evaluation  from  low  to  above  average  and  cover  a composite  of  rural, 
small  town,  and  urban  areas,  but  not  the  center-city  itself. 

Penta-County  operates  approximately  24  different  high-school-level 
vocational  programs.  (The  number  varies  from  year  to  year.)  i-tost  students 
enter  as  juniors;  however,  there  are  a few  one-year  programs  opc-n  to 
seniors.  The  school  has  diligently  tried  to  maintain  an  open-door  policy 
that  admits  a student  to  the  program  of  his  choice.  In  cases  where  a 
large  number  of  students  apply  for  a program  with  limited  space,  this  is 
sometimes  impossible.  However,  every  effort  is  then  made  to  place  the 
student  in  his  second-choice  program.  Ramsey  (1900)  has  presented  a 
detailed  description  of  the  school,  including  the  technical  college  with 
which  it  shares  facilities. 

Students  entering  Penta-County  as  juniors  or  seniors  in  the  fall  of 
i960,  1967,  and  1968  formed  the  sample  used  in  the  analyses.  Since  there 
is  some  shifting  in  and  out  of  programs  during  the  first  month  of  school, 
sample  membership  was  not  determined  until  the  end  of  September.  The 
total  sample  consisted  of  1,534  students,  or  approximately  500  students 
per  year. 


Variables 


Scores  from  the  following  tests  and  inventories  were  used  as  ante- 
cedent  variables: 


1.  General  Aptitude  Test  Battery,  Form  3-1002,  (GAT3):  Verbal 

Aptitude  (V),  Numerical  Aptitude  (N),  Spatial  Aptitude  (S),  Form 
Perception  (P),  Clerical  Perception  (Q),  Motor  Coordination  (K J, 

Finger  Dexterity  (F),  and  Manual  Dexterity  (M). 

2.  Differential  Aptitude  Tests,  Form  A,  (DAT):  Mechanical  Reasoning 

subtest  (MR). 


3.  Kuder  Preference  Re cord- -Vocational,  Form  C,  (Kuder)  covering  the 
following  interest  areas:  outdoor  (0-1),  mechanical  (M-l),  computational 
(C-I),  scientific  (S-l),  persuasive  (P-l),  artistic  (A-l),  literary  (L-l), 
musical  (MU-l),  social  service  (SS-l),  and  clerical  (CL-I). 


4.  Lorge-Thorndike  Intelligence  Tests 
and  Nonverbal  IQ.  (MV IQ). 


Form  A:  Verbal  IQ  (VIQ) 
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5-  Junior-Senior  High  School  Personality  Questionnaire,  1963  Edition, 
Form  A,  (HSPQ)  covering  the  following  personality  dimensions:  warmhearted 

(A-P),  bright  (B-P),  emotionally  stable  (C-P),  excitable  (D-P).  assertive 
(E-P),  enthusiastic  (F-P),  conscientious  (G-P),  adventurous  (H-P),  tender- 
minded  (i-F),  reflective  (J-?),  apprehensive  (0-P),  self-sufficient  (Q2-P) 
controlled  (Q3-P),  and  tense  (Q4-p). 

Only  the  descriptive  labels  associated  with  high  scores  on  the  HSPQ 
are  given  for  the  above  dimensions.  Abbreviations  for  the  HSPQ  scales 
are  identical  to  those  appearing  in  the  latest  test  manual  (Cattell  & 

Cattell,  19b9).  Since  several  Kuder  and  HSPQ  scales  are  subject  to  rather 
substantial  sex  differences,  normalized  standard  scores  cased  on  percentile  ranks 
were  used  in  the  analyses.  Students  having  verification  scores  of  less 
than  33  were  not  included  in  the  analyses  of  Kuder  results.  Range  checks 
were  made  on  the  scores  from  all  measures. 


One  additional  antecedent  variable,  student  GPA  prior  to  entering 
Penta-County  (PRE-GPA),  was  also  available.  Typically,  information  on 
students  entering  Penta-County  as  juniors  included  feeder  school  grades 
received  during  the  freshman  year  and  the  first  semester  of  the  sophomore 
year.  Grades  for  an  additional  year  were  available  for  students  entering 
Penta-County  as  seniors. 

There  were  36  antecedent  variables,  altogether,  with  aptitude 
represented  by  12  measures  (8  GATE  scores,  MR~  VIQ,  NVIQ,  and  PRE-GPA), 
interests  represented  by  the  10  Kuder  measures,  and  personality  charac- 
teristics represented  by  the  l4  HSPQ  dimensions.  Except  for  the  Lorge- 
Thorndike  VIQ  and  the  HSPQ,  which  were  administered  shortly  after 
students  entered  Penta-County,  the  tests  were  generally  given  during  the 
fall ^ of  the  year  preceding  a student's  entrance.  The  actual  time  of 
testing  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  feeder  school  counselors.  In  all 
cases,  testing  was  completed  by  midwinter.  Several  schools  elected  to 
give  the  tests  in  the  spring  of  the  year  preceding  a student's  application 
to  Penta-County.  This  would  be  slightly  less  than  a year  and  one-half 
before  entrance.  Make-up  testing  involving  approximately  15^,  of  the 
sample  was  completed  in  the  fall  following  entrance. 

Design 


In  order  to  make  the  analyses,  reports  of  results,  and  the  interpre- 
tation of  these  reports  more  manageable,  an  answer  to  Research  Question  1 
was  required;  that  is,  a practical  procedure  for  grouping  the  24  vocational 
programs  had  to  be  found.  Empirical  procedures  were  considered,  especially 
the  Mahalanobis'  technique  (Rao,  1952);  however,  use  of  the  results  of 
the  analyses  in  a counseling  setting  made  a logical  grouping  seem  more 
appropriate.  The  basic  rationale  was  to  obtain  groups  having  face  validity 
and  utility  for  counselors  and  students  rather  than  to  maximize  vocational 
program  discrimination. 


The  Penta-County  counseling  staff  and  vocational  supervisors  parti- 
cipated in  the  initial  grouping  of  the  24  vocational  programs.  Similarities 
ir.  program  content  and  student  characteristics  thougnt  to  be  required  in 
the  programs  served  as  the  subjective  criteria.  The  initial  grouping  was 
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used  in  preliminary  discriminant  analyses  run  on  data  available  ior  1906 
and  1967  entrants.  Slight  revisions  were  made  on  the  basis  of  group 
distribution  in  discriminant  space  and  counselor  reaction  to  similarity 
scores  provided  for  a 1968-69  field-test  sample.  The  revised  grouping 
was  subjected  to  a second  discriminant  analysis  when  data  for  the  total 
sample  became  available.  Additional  counselor  reaction,  group  size 
considerations,  and  the  results  of  these  analyses  were  used  to  arrive 
at  the  final  grouping  shovm  in  Table  1. 

Seven  of  the  12  groups  are  the  same  as  they  were  in  the  initial 
grouping.  Changes  usually  involved  shifting  a program  from  one  group  to 
another.  For  example,  machine  trades  and  welding  switched  places,  and 
high  skill  steno  became  a separate  area,  having  been  initially  combined 
with  the  cooperative  office  education  and  office  machine  programs. 

The  regression  analyses  required  to  answer  Research  Questions  4 and  5 
were  run  separately  for  each  of  the  12  groups.  However,  answers  to  Research 
Questions  2 and  3 required  that  analyses  be  conducted  across  the  various 
vocational  programs.  If  the  analyses  were  performed  on  all  12  groups 
simultaneously,  sex  differences  from  program  to  program  would  likely 
cloud  information  on  program  differences  available  in  the  antecedent 
variables.  For  example,  one  might  find  that  programs  enrolling  girls  can 
be  differentiated  from  those  enrolling  boys  on  the  basis  of  interests, 
aptitudes,  and  personality  measures.  This  would  be  of  little  practical 
value,  however,  since  there  are  better  ways  to  tell  girls  from  boys.  Use 
of  the  results  of  the  analyses  for  data- information  conversion  would  also 
be  limited  since  it  makes  little  sense  to  report  a girl's  similarity  to 
auto  mechanics  students  or  to  report  a boy's  similarity  to  students  in 
the  high  skill  steno  program.  Such  reports  would  most  likely  be  meaning- 
less from  a statistical  as  well  as  a practical  standpoint. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  problem  noted  above  and  at  the  same  time 
provide  for  comprehensive  analyses,  the  vocational  programs  were  organized 
into  three  sex-related  groups:  programs  enrolling  primarily  males, 

programs  enrolling  primarily  females,  and  programs  having  a substantial 
enrollment  of  both  males  and  females.  As  shovm  in  Table  1,  the  male, 
female,  and  mixed  groups  each  included  four  programs  when  the  final 
analyses  were  performed.  Separate  analyses  were  run  on  the  male  and 
mixed  groups  combined  (the  M-MF  analysis  group)  and  the  female  and  mixed 
groups  combined  (the  F-MF  analysis  group).  Thus,  the  M-MF  and  F-MF 
analysis  groups  each  included  eight  vocational  program  groups.  Similarity 
score  reports  were  also  based  on  this  grouping. 

Multivariate  analyses  of  variance  and  discriminant  analyses  were  used 
to  study  the  differentiation  of  students  enrolled  in  the  vocational  programs. 
These  analyses  were  first  run  separately  on  each  of  the  three  types  of 
antecedent  variables.  Ten  of  the  most  effective  variables  identified  in 
these  analyses  were  then  combined  in  the  final  analysis  on  vnich  the 
similarity  score  equations  were  based. 

The  vocational  programs  used  in  the  discriminant  analyses  did  not 
include  students  who  dropped  out  of  school  or  returned  to  the  feeder  high 
school,  who  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  program  choice,  or  who  failed 
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Table  1 


Final  Grouping  of  Vocational  Program  Areas 


Vocational  area 

Original 

sample 

Discriminant 

ar.aiys  e s ^ 

Eligible  Tats 

i available 

analyses 

Programs 

primarily 

enrolling  males 

A.  Carpentry 

57 

2-8 

hi 

ff 

B.  Auto  & Ag.  Mech., 

2i? 

163 

139 

if- 

machine  trades 

C.  Radio  & TV  repair. 

63 

zQ 

5- 

si 

electronics 

D.  Auto  body,  welding 

il6 

86 

7s 

lls 

Total 

502 

357 

5C7 

-s~ 

Programs  enr 

oiling  both 

males  and  females 

E.  Horticulture 

50 

29 

2h 

F.  Distributive  Educ. 

1C3 

51 

3o 

G.  Commercial  art. 

20U 

150 

13^ 

Is: 

printing,  drafting 

H.  Data  processing, 

126 

c< 

66 

— s 

account  clerk 

Total 

1*33 

323 

oc  ~ 

-Is 

Programs 

primarily  e 

nrolling  females 

I.  Child  care,  Comm.  & 

l6l 

95 

67 

Ifs 

home  Serv.,  dietary  aid 

J.  Cosmetology,  dental  Asst 

l$9 

151 

132 

K.  Co-op.  office  Educ., 

15“ 

116 

1C2 

IT- 

office machines 

L.  High  skill  steno 

33 

/■  f 

cc 

cl 

'S  1 

Total 

593 

— i-/ 

562 

Total  sample 

158** 

lice 

971 

: 

M-MF  analysis  grjup 

986 

660 

?c9 

53- 

F-MF  analysis  group 

1081 

721 

00  h 

aSample  sizes  shown  here  are  for  sue  final  analyses  ; cn _ : : i 7:.' 
and  interest  measures,  combined.  Sample  sires  for  the  sc  parts-.  sect  ' * - 

formed  on  the  aptitude,  interest,  and  personality  variables  are  g:\  ■ n 
Table  2. 
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'c  achieve  a satisfactory  GFA  in  their  vocational  course  work.  The  cut-off 
t for  a satisfactory  GPA  was  1.8  or  tetter  with  a "C"  tein.f  2.0  on  a 
-.0  scale.  Academic  course  work  was  not  included  in  calculating  a 
s-.uier.T’s  GPA. 


A survey  of  student  satisfaction  with  program,  choice  was  taken  at 
the-  end  cf  the  If*  8-69  school  year.  Hence,  results  were  available  for 
juniors  entering  Penta-County  in  19^7  and  juniors  and  seniors  entering 
in  I Act.  th  fortunately,  a post  high  school  follow- up  of  lclo  entrants 
and  the  snail  group  of  seniors  entering  Penta-County  in  1967  was  not 
completed  in  time  to  include  their  satisfaction  ratings  in  the  definition 
cf  the  criterion  groups.  Satisfaction  ratings  were  available  for  about 
two  thirds  of  the  sample,  however. 

The  ratings  were  obtained  on  a four-choice  scale  administered  under 
conditions  conducive  to  confidentiality  of  response.  Students  indicating 
that  other  vocational  programs  would  definitely  have  been  more  appropriate 
to  their  abilities  and  interests  or  who  expressed  a more  intense  degree 
cf  dissatisfaction  with  the  program  in  which  they  were  enrolled  were  not 
included  in  the  criterion  groups.  About  12*  of  the  students  who  were 
surveyed  were  excluded  for  this  reason. 


The  number  of  students  available  in  each  of  the  program  groups  after 
Tiestion  of  the  success  and  satisfaction  criteria  is  shown  in  the 
uui:  labeled  "eligible"  in  Table  1.  Despite  extensive  make-up  testing, 

- all  of  these  students  had  a complete  set  of  scores.  The  "data 
liable"  column  of  Table  1 shows  the  number  of  eligible  students  who 
scores  on  the  ten  aptitude  and  interest  measures  used  in  the  final 
crin inant  analyses. 


Students  involved  in  the  regression  analyses  did  not  have  to  meet 
the  criteria  of  eligibility  applied  to  the  discriminant  analysis  groups. 
Vocational  program  GPA  at  tim.e  of  graduation  or  drop-out  was  used  as  the 
criterion  cf  success.  Hence,  only  students  who  left  school  before  they 
had  established  a grade  record  or  who  had  missing  test  scores  were  excluded 
from  the  regression  analyses.  The  number  of  students  in  the  regression 
analyses  groups  is  shown  in  Table  1. 
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Results  and  Conclusions 


Conclusions  reached  with  respect  to  the  project  objectives  and. 
research  questions  are  stated  in  *,he  context  of  t.ne  resul  ts  supporting 
these  conclusions,  because  of  tne  i'..portance  assUT.ed  by  t.ne  data- 
infor:::ation  conversion  procedures  as  the  project  progressed,  these  pro- 
ccauros  and  the  field  tests  of  their,  are  given  special  attention  in  this 
Station. 

Modified  versions  of  the  Cooley-Lohnes  computer  programs  (Cooley 
Lohnes,  1962)  were  used  for  the  multivariate  analyses  of  variance  and 
discriminant  analyses  required  to  answer  Research  Questions  2 and  3* 

These  programs  include  Box’s  F test  for  homogeneity  of  group  dispersions, 
v:ii>’s  lambda  test  for  overall  group  differentiation,  and  Rao's  chi  square 
test  for  group  differentiation  by  a single  discriminant  function  cr  factor. 

The  significance  levels  indicated  by  the  statistical  analyses  were 
used  in  assessing  the  role  that  chance  might  have  played  in  producing 
the  observed  results.  Interest  was  primarily  in  data  reduction  and 
information  feedback  rather  than  the  discovery  of  general  laws  of  nature. 
Decisions  with  respect  to  data- information  conversion  strategies  were 
based,  in  part,  on  the  results  of  the  significance  tests  and,  in  part, 
on  other  information  produced  by  the  statistical  analyses. 

Question  1 


Workable  procedures  for  identifying  ar;i  grouping  sxtailar  vocational 
programs  were  described  in  the  design  section  of  this  report.  Essentially, 
these  procedures  rely  on  the  pooled  judgment  of  counselors  and  vocational 
supervisors  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  programs  and  students  oc  be 
grouped.  Major  consideration  is  given  to  forming  program  clusters  that 
will  be  helpful  to  students  who  are  considering  vocational  program  choice 
options.  Empirical  data  on  the  characteristics  of  group  members  are  used, 
along  with  counselor  reactions  based  on  field  tests,  to  make  adjustments 
in  original  group  composition.  Few  adjustments  were  found  to  ce  necessary 
in  the  setting  in  -which  these  procedures  were  implemented.  Counselors 
expressed  no  dissatisfaction  with  the  vocational  program  grouping  used 
during  the  1969- 70  field  tests.  Hence,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the 
procedures  are  appropriate  for  identifying  and  grouping  similar  vocational 
programs  when  the  objective  is  to  facilitate  data- informat ion  conversion. 

Question  2 


Eight  vocational  program  groups  were  involved  in  the  personality 
measure  analyses.  Nine  groups  were  involved  in  the  separate  aptitude 
and  interest  measure  analyses  in  cinder  to  obtain  empirical  information 
for  use  in  grouping  similar  vocational  programs.  Group  labels  and  sample 
sizes  are  shown  in  Table  2. 

The  Y values  obtained  from  Pox's  test  for  homogeneity  of  dispersions 
were  uniform)./  small  across  all  analvses.  The  median  value  was  -.11  wit:* 
the  range  bo j rig  1.01  to  1.1b.  The  site  of  these  F values  would  not  appear 
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Table  2 


Vocational  Program  Areas  Used  in  Separate  Analyses  cf 

Aptitude.  Interest,  and  Personal ity  M?a-ures  ^ 

Sample  size8- 


Vocational  area  Aptitude  Interest  Personality 


Programs  primarily  enrolling  males 

A. 

El. 

B2. 

C. 

D. 

Carpentry 

Auto  & Ag.  mechanics 
Machine  trades 

Radio  & TV  repair,  electronics 
Auto  body,  welding 

42 

114 

37 

52 

8l 

4l 

104 

36 

56 

75 

45 

i6ib 

55 

77 

Total 

326 

312 

338 

Programs  enrolling  both  males  and  females 

E. 

F. 

G. 

H. 

Horticulture 
Distributive  Educ. 

Commercial  art,  printing,  drafting 
Data  processing,  account  clerk 

24 

31 

135 

80 

24 

39 

137 

69 

26 

44 

146 

90 

Total 

270 

289 

306 

Programs  primarily  enrolling  females 

11. 

12. 

J. 

K. 

L. 

Child  care 

Community  & home  serv.,  dietary  aid 
Cosmetology,  dental  assistant 
Co-op.  office  Educ.,  office  machines 
High  skill  steno 

36 

46 

133 

79 

49 

4l 

47 

136 

107 

62 

9lc 

130 

97 

53 

Total 

3^3 

393 

371 

Total 

. sample 

939 

994 

1015 

M-MF 

analysis  group 

596 

601 

644 

F-MF  analysis  group 

613 

682 

677 

aIneludes  only  those  students  meeting 

the  success 

and  satis 

taction 

criteria  and  who  had  data  available. 

^Areas  El  and  B2  were  combined  in  the  IISPQ  analyses. 
cAreas  II  and  12  were  combined  in  the  HSPQ,  analyses. 
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to  Invalidate  Y.i  Iks'  ,-arr.hda  test  for  r roup  differentiation.  As  rioted  by 
Cool ey  and  Loan or  , 1 yo ? ) , V.7 i ! k s'  t os i 1 r re  1 a t i \x  1 * ■ ms o n s i i i v e to  s ^ i g nt 
departures  from  homogeneity  of  dispersion. 

Results  from  Wilks*  lambda  test  are  presented  in  Table  3*  All  F 
values  obtained  via  the  multivariate  analyser  cf  variance  are  statis- 
t i e a 1 ly  s i rn  i x*i c a n L at  fa  r beyond  t he  .01  ± eve  1 . Thu z , in  ar. sv: er  t c 

Research  Question  2,  vocational  program  differentiation  is  possible  through 
use  of  aptitude,  interest,  or  personality  measures. 

Perspective  on  the  relative  effectiveness  of  the  different  types  of 
measures  can  be  obtained  by  comparing  the  F valuer.  For  example,  the 
interest  measures  appear  to  be  somewhat  more  effective  than  the  aptitude 
measures  in  the  M-M F analysis  group,  but  about  equally  effective  in  the 
F-MF  group.  Tne  personality  measures  were,  by  far,  the  least  effective 
of  the  three  types.  Since  the  number  of  groups  used  in  the  analyses 
differed,  a strict  comparison  of  F values  obtained  with  che  personality 
measures  as  versus  the  aptitude  and  interest  measures  is  not  warranted. 
However , multivariate  analyses  of  variance  involving  9 of  the  12  aptitude 
measures  across  the  same  8 groups  used  with  the  personal  it;:  m ensures  > 
resulted  in  F values  of  4 . 34  and  ?.*+$  for  the  M-MF  and  F-MF  analysis 
groups,  respectively.  Both  of  these  values  are  much  larger  than  those 
obtained  through  use  of  the  personality  measures. 

Because  of  their  relatively  poor  showing  in  the  separate  analyses, 
the  personality  measures  were  eliminated  from  the  final  analyses.  Only 
the  most  effective  aptitude  and  interest  measures,  as  judged  on  the  basis 
of  separate  discriminant  analyses,  were  included.  Multivariate  analyses 
of  variance  involving  ten  of  these  aptitude  and  interest  measures  in 
combination,  resulted  in  F values  of  9*10  and  11. 83  for  the  M-MF  and  F-MF 
analysis  groups,  respectively.  Since  these  values  are  much  larger  than 
those  obtained  for  the  aptitude  and  interest  measures  separately, it  would 
appear  that  use  of  both  types  of  measures,  in  conjunction,  results  in 
substantially  mere  group  differentiation  than  use  of  either,  alone.  A 
cross-validation  sample  is  needed  to  provide  conclusive  evidence  on  this 
point,  however. 

Question  3 


As  already  noted,  discriminant  analyses  were  performed  in  conjunction 
with  each  of  the  analyses  discussed  above.  The  statistical  significance 
and  relative  effectiveness  of  the  discriminant  factors  obtained  in  the 
discriminant  analyses  are  reported  in  Table  4.  The  first  two  factors 
achieved  significance  at  far  beyond  the  .01  level.  The  significance  tests 
for  the  aptitude  and  interest  measures  combined  must  be  discounted, 
however,  because  a cross-validation  sample  was  not  used.  Nevertheless , 
the  sir.e  of  the  chi  square  values  provides  substantial  evidence  that  the 
vocational  program  groups  can  be  differentiated  on  a number  of  dimensions. 
The  interest  measures  appeared  to  be  particularly  effective  in  this  respect. 

By  noting  the  sice  of  the  chi  square  values  obtained  in  the  signifi- 
cance tests  for  a giver,  set  of  predictors,  it  is  possible  to  gain  perspec- 
tive on  the  relative  effectiveness  of  the  factors.  Inspection  of  these 
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Table  3 

Results  of  Wilks'  Lambda  Test 
for  Group  Differentiation 


Type  of 
measure 

No.  of 
groups 

No.  of 
variables 

Analysis 

M-MF 

group 

F- 

-MF 

F 

d.f. 

F 

d.f. 

Aptitude 

9 

12 

3.86 

96&3890 

6.14 

96&4003 

Interest 

9 

10 

5.98 

80&3706 

6.28 

80&4220 

Personality 

8 

Ik 

1.77 

98&39!>9 

2.07 

98&4158 

characteristics 

Note. --An  F value  of  1.1)4  is  needed  for  significance  at  the  .01  level 
for  75  and  1000  degrees  of  freedom. 
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Table  k 

Chi  Squares  Indicating  Relative  Differentiation 
of  Groups,  by  Discriminant  Factors 


Type  of  r.e 

ensure 

Aptitude 

Interest 

personality 

Aptitude  & 
interest 

Factor 

M-MF 

F-MF 

M-MF 

F-MF 

M-MF 

F-MF 

M-KF 

F-MF 

1 

191.5*** 

255.6*** 

15^.7*** 

200.7*** 

75. s*** 

83.7*‘x* 

257.0*** 

- \ s p*  ’<  •>• 

e -fo . 0 

2 

98.3*** 

132.0* x* 

122. 5 

3?o 

43.8*** 

11.7.6*** 

231.6*** 

3 

23.7 

1.11.9*** 

95.3*-** 

t-r  /"x-K 

5o.o 

22.0 

25.4 

99.3*"** 

7l».3*** 

i» 

19.7 

26.9* 

36.8*** 

51i.u*** 

17.2 

18.6 

1*9.7*** 

52.1*** 

5 

12.8 

15.3 

20.8* 

28.8*** 

11.6 

17.5 

22.9 

35.3*"^ 

6 

8.9 

12.2 

13.2 

10.7 

6.5 

8.8 

10.4 

13.2* 

7 

2.1 

6.8 

1.7 

M 

3.4 

2.7 

3.0 

3.2 

8a 

1.7 

3.2 

1.2 

1.1 

aSince  only  eight  groups  were  involved  in  the  analyses  for  the  personality 
variables  and  the  aptitude  and  interest  measures  combined,  seven  factors 
exhausted  the  discriminating  power  of  the  measures. 


***p<.001,  **p<.01,  *p  <.05 


\ 
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values  shows  that  a large  majority  of  the  discriminating  power  of  che. 
measures  was  generally  concentrated  in  the  first  two  factors*  Attention 
is  focused  on  the  first  two  factors  in  the  results  presented  below. 

Tables  5 through  8 show  the  correlation  of  the  first  two  factors  with 
the  variables  used  in  each  of  the  analyses.  The  same  information  for 
Factors  3 and  4 is  presented  in  Tables  11  through  l4  in  Appendix  D. 
Vocational  program  means  on  the  first  four  factors  are  presented  in 
Tables  15  through  l8  of  the  same  appendix.  The  ten  measures  selected 
for  the  combined  aptitude-interest  analyses  are  listed  in  Table  8.  Sample 
sizes  appeared  to  be  too  small  to  warrant  use  of  all  22  aptitude  and 
interest  measures  in  the  final  analyses.  Unfortunately*  specific  guidelines 
have  not  yet  appeared  on  the  minimum  number  of  cases  per  variable  per  group 
required  for  discriminant  analysis. 

The  nature  of  the  factors  that  best  serve  to  differentiate  students 
in  the  various  vocational  programs  and  the  manner  in  which  these  programs 
are  differentiated  can  best  be  seen  from  the  similarity  score  profiles 
presented  as  Figures  2 through  9-  These  profiles  each  represent  a concise 
answer  to  Research  Question  3*  In  Figures  2 through  7>  the  positions  of 
the  vocational  program  means  (centroids)  on  the  first  two  factors  have  been 
plotted  as  single  points.  In  Figures  8 and  9,  the  distribution  of  one  of 
the  groups  is  shown  by  an  ellipse  enclosing  the  scores  of  about  50/4  of 
the  group  members.  Similar,  but  not  identical,  ellipses  could  have  been 
plotted  to  each  of  the  other  groups.  However,  one  ellipse  per  profile 
should  be  sufficient  to  provide  perspective  on  the  amount  of  group  dif- 
ferentiation achieved. 

Figure  2 will  be  used  as  an  example  of  how  similarity  score  profiles 
can  provide  information  relevant  to  Research  Question  3*  Note  that  the 
first  factor  dimension  is  characterized  by  academic-  and  clerical-related 
aptitudes  versus  mechanical  reasoning  aptitude,  Program  differentiation 
on  this  factor  is  evident  from  the  distribution  of  the  groups  along  the 
standard  score  scale.  For  example,  the  data  processing  and  account  clerk 
students  (area  H)  score  toward  the  academic-clerical  end  of  the  dimension, 
and  as  one  would  also  expect,  auto-Ag.  mechanics,  welding,  and  auto  body 
students  (areas  El  and  D)  score  toward  the  mechanical  end.  The  second 
factor  appears  to  represent  a mechanical-technical  dimension  with 
radio-TV  repair,  electronics,  and  machine  trades  students  (areas  C and  32) 
obtaining  the  highest  scores  on  the  factor.  Horticulture  and  distributive 
education  students  (areas  E and  F)  score  toward  the  other  end  of  the 
dimension,  as  one  would  expect.  More  than  one  and  one- ha If  standard 
deviations  separate  the  extreme  groups  on  both  factors.  Thus,  the  major 
aptitude  dimensions  differentiating  students  enrolled  in  the  nine  voca- 
tional programs  represented  by  the  M-MF  analysis  group  appear  to  be  an 
academic-clerical  versus  mechanical  reasoning  dimension  and  a mecnanical- 
technical  dimension.  Similar  analysis  procedures  can  be  applied  to  the 
other  profiles. 
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Table  5 

Aptitude  Variable  Correlations  with 
First  Two  Factor? 


Variable 

M-MF  analy 

clz  group 

F-KF  analy: 

‘is  group 

Factor  1 

Factor  2 

Factor  1 

Factor  ^ 

MR 

-.42 

.84 

-.28 

.87 

V 

.48 

.33 

.51 

.36 

N 

.*'9 

.35 

.59 

.29 

S 

.03 

• 59 

-.01 

.50 

P 

.31 

.17 

.39 

-.02 

Q 

.52 

.19 

.56 

-.11 

K 

.25 

.04 

.53 

-.12 

F 

.25 

-.09 

.41 

-.16 

M 

.00 

.19 

.29 

.04 

PRE-GPA 

.67 

.41 

.77 

.48 

VIQ 

.58 

.46 

.46 

.57 

NVIQ 

.32 

.57 

.26 

.70 

\ 
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Table  6 

Interest  Variable  Correlations  with 
First  Two  Factors 


Variable 

M-MF  analysis  group 

F-MF  anal; 

fsis  group 

Factor  1 

Factor  2 

Factor  1 

Factor  2 

0-1 

.63 

.33 

.28 

.13 

M-I 

.72 

-.09 

.27 

.13 

C-I 

-.50 

-.54 

-.1)8 

-.01 

S-I 

.11 

-*uo 

.01 

.10 

P-I 

-.28 

-.12 

-.01) 

-.27 

A-I 

-.17 

.81) 

.33 

.77 

L-I 

-.15 

.08 

.01 

.07 

MU-I 

.Oli 

-.08 

-.01 

.26 

SS-I 

.07 

-.01 

.45 

-.59 

CL-I 

-.67 

-.1)2 

-.93 

-.12 

tj'*)  £*7 
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Table  7 

Personality  Variable  Correlations  with 
First  Two  Factors 


Variable 

M-MF  analysis  group 

r-i'u.''  a::aly- 

is  group 

Factor  1 

Factor  2 

Factor  1 

Factor  2 

A-P 

-.13 

-.21 

,33 

.13 

B-P 

•5!* 

.15 

.71 

.25 

C-P 

-.16 

-.05 

.09 

.23 

D-P 

-.07 

-.01* 

-.29 

-.26 

E-P 

-.28 

-.12 

-.09 

-.13 

F-P 

-.21 

.13 

.21 

.1*8 

G-P 

.32 

-.02 

CO 

on 

.06 

H-P 

-.17 

.1*5 

-.01 

.1*8 

I-P 

-.01 

.29 

.05 

.16 

J-P 

-.26 

.58 

-.28 

.1*3 

0-P 

.11 

-.03 

-.16 

-.19 

Q2-P 

1 

ON 

o 

-.10 

-.1*7 

. .15 

Q3-P 

.15 

-.01 

.11* 

-.01 

Ql|-P 

.05 

.13 

-.11* 

.08 
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Table  8 


Correlations  of  Aptitude 

and  Interest 

Variables  Used 

i 

Ln  Final  Analyses  with  First  ]wo 

Factors 

M-MF  aualy 

’sis  group 

F-MF  analysis  group 

Variable 

Factor  1 

Factor  2 

Factor  1 

Factor  2 

MR 

.35 

.58 

-.02 

.86 

N 

.64 

.04 

S 

.01 

.25 

.07 

>0 

Q 

IT\ 

-=t 

i 

.11 

.38 

-.32 

PRE-GPA 

-.55 

.27 

.79 

.09 

0-1 

.50 

-.22 

-.24 

.04 

M-I 

.54 

.36 

C-I 

-.51 

.35 

.37 

.18 

S-I 

.02 

.43 

A-I 

.06 

-.58 

-.28 

.44 

SS-I 

-.24 

-.49 

CL-I 

-.63 

.17 

.70 

.08 

Note.— A vacant  cell  indicates  that  the  associated  variable 
was  not  used  with  the  analysis  group. 
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Figure  3 

'istribution  of  r-I-T  Analysis  Groups 
on  First  Tv.o  Aptitude  Factors 
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Figure  5 


Distribution  of'  F-KK  Analysis  groups 
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Figure  6 

Distribution  of  M-MF  Analysis  Groups 
on  First  Two  Personality  Factors 
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Figure  7 

Distribution  of  F-MF  Analysis  Croups 
on  First  Two  Personality  Fastorr 
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Figure  8 
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Figure  9 
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Quert ion  1 


Regression  analyses  using  the  aptitude  measures  as  predictors  and 
vocational  program  G?A  as  the.  criterion  of  success  were  run  for  each  of 
the  12  program  groups.  In  these  analyses,  the  0AT3  intelligence  score 
(G)  was  added  to  the  original  predictors. 

Zero-order  correlations  between  the  predictors  and  the  criterion  are 
given  in  Table  j.  In  answer  to  Research  Question  1,  PRE-GPA  is,  with 
only  one  exception,  the  best  single  predictor  across  the  vocational  pro- 
gram  areas.  The  one  exception  involves  VJQ  and  the  vocational  horticulture 
group.  Depending  on  vocational  area,  a variety  of  other  measures  rank  - 
second  in  order  of  effectiveness. 

Question  5 


The  best  two-variable  combination  of  predictors  was  determined  for 
each  vocational  program  group  by  means  of  multiple  regression  analyses. 

I The  VIQ  and  I IV IQ,  measures  were  not  included  in  these  analyses  \ ecause 
the  vocational  school  had  decided  to  discontinue  their  use.)  These 
combinations,  along  with  the  multiple  correlation  coefficients  that  were 
obtained,  are  shown  in  Table  10.  The  results  for  other  combinations  of 
predictors  are  also  shown  for  sake  of  perspective.  There  is  substantial 
evidence  of  differential  predictability  in  the  aptitude  measures  accompany- 
ing PRE-GPA  in  the  two-variable  combinations.  In  most  cases,  the  measures 
involved  make  good  .sense.  Very  little  predictive  ability  appears  to  be 
lost  by  using  the  best  combination  of  two  predictors  rather  than  the 
best  three. 


In  order  to  judge  whether  practical  application  of  the  best  two- 
variable  combination  of  predictors  is  warranted,  two  criteria  were  applied. 
First,  each  predictor  in  the  best  two-variable  combination  for  a given 
vocational  program  group  had  to  make  a statistically  significant  contri- 
bution (j3C05)  to  the  level  of  correlation  achieved.  This  was  judged  by 
one-tailed  t- tests  on  the  Beta  weights  obtained  for  the  variables.  Two 
groups- -carpentry,  and  auto  body  and  welding — failed  to  achieve  this 
criterion.  The  second  criterion  involved  the  amount  of  increase  in 
correlation  obtained  through  use  of  those  variables  meeting  the  first 
criterion.  This  increase  had  to  be  large  enough  to  warrant  use  of  both 
predictors  rather  than  just  the  single  best  predictor.  All  predictor 
combinations  meeting  the  first  criterion  were  judged  to  have  met  the 
second.  Thus,  in  answer  to  Research  Question  5,  practical  application 
of  two-variable  predictor  combinations  is  warranted  in  10  of  the  12 
vocational  program  groups.  Since  application  of  the  second  criterion  is 
purely  a matter  of  judgment,  the  reader  is  urged  to  compare  the  correla- 
tions presented  in  Tables  9 and  10. 
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Tabic  9 

Correlations  Between  Aptitude*  Variables 
and  Vocational  Course  GPA 


General  Aptitude 

*7 

:t  Battery 

Vocational  area 

VIQ 

NV- 

IQ 

MR 

G 

V 

N 

s 

P 

Q 

K 

F 

M 

PRE- 

GPA 

A.  Carpentry 

05 

-03 

05 

21 

18 

25 

-01 

-04 

22 

07 

09 

19 

30 

B.  Auto  & A»j.  Mech . , 
machine  trades 

19 

17 

?7 

19 

07 

19 

-5 

15 

09 

07 

05 

06 

37 

C.  Radio  & TV  repair, 
electronics 

05 

04 

0b 

01 

04 

08 

03 

?6 

21 

20 

29 

23 

33 

D.  Auto  body,  welding 

11 

06 

16 

-02 

-06 

00 

06 

-08 

00 

-08 

-03 

05 

38 

E.  Horticulture 

6o 

16 

-22 

17 

18 

22 

-07 

26 

17 

29 

42 

55 

F.  Distributive  Educ. 

(A 

27 

-04 

08 

09 

15 

01 

21 

26 

18 

10 

03 

38 

G.  Commercial  art, 
printing,  drafting 

25 

25 

07 

30 

17 

21 

21 

29 

30 

13 

01 

07 

56 

H.  ^nta  processing, 
account  clerk 

32 

4l 

20 

48 

34 

39 

19 

16 

21 

04 

-01 

o4 

5? 

I.  Child  care,  Comm.  & 
home  Serv,,  dietary 
aid 

28 

30 

2k 

28 

21 

19 

27 

18 

07 

-01 

30 

19 

42 

J.  Cosmetology,  dental 
assistant 

24 

21 

-G2 

22 

14 

30 

10 

15 

16 

-01 

22 

08 

47 

K.  Co-op.  office  Educ., 
office  machines 

LjO 

GO 

26 

29 

49 

5tl 

39 

20 

22 

24 

30 

18 

22 

56 

L.  High  skill  steno 

50 

44 

11 

43 

35 

4l 

Ik 

13 

10 

12 

-07 

12 

70 

Note. --Decimals  have  been  omitted  from  all  correlation  coefficients  in 
order  to  conserve  space. 
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TsbJe  1C 

Multiple  Correlation;:  Between  Aptitude  far rabies 


and  Vo e a t *1  l n a 1 C ou  r • e 0 PA 


TVo-var*  c 

• hie  co::.M 

nations” 

t three -variable 
combination^ 

Vocational  area 

Best 

2nd 

Bes 

3rd 

A.  Carpentry 

M(.36) 

c(.3[0 

$&•'.(  • 3? ) 

B.  Auto  & Ag.  Mo  civ,  , 
machine  trader, 

mr(.!J0 

S (.!■'-•) 

P(.3:) 

MK&V(  J‘6) 

C.  Radio  & TV  repair, 
electronics 

F(.*»l) 

M(.liO) 

P(oO 

G&F(.l*5) 

D.  Auto  body,  welding 

MR(  J*0) 

V(.‘tO) 

P(  *39) 

MRS;V(  .1-3) 

E.  Horticulture 

m(.6o) 

KR(.5?) 

F(.5=) 

MP5cM(  .61‘) 

F.  Distributive  Educ. 

Q(.l‘5) 

P(.U') 

K( . '!C) 

q&f(  .1*5) 

G.  Commercial  art, 
printing,  drafting 

P(oc) 

Q(.U) 

I l( . 56 ) 

P&Q(-53) 

H.  Data  processing, 
account  clerk 

g(.58) 

v(.56) 

Q(-55) 

G&Q( .59) 

I.  Child  care,  Comm.  3: 
home  Serv.,  dietary 
aid 

F(.*»7) 

P(U5) 

K&F(  18) 

J.  Cosmetology , dental 
assistant 

F( -50) 

N(U9) 

C.(13) 

n&f( .51) 

K.  Co-op.  office  Educ., 
office  machines 

r .o-» 

G(.o3) 

K(.6l) 

v&m( .67) 

L.  High  skill  steno 

G( .73) 

V(,7?) 

n( .72) 

G&S(.74) 

Note. --The  multipl" 
after  the  variable  label. 

correlati 

cn  rceffi 

cient  appears  i: 

n parentheses 

aIn  each  case,  PRE-G 

IPA  was  or. 

0 of  the 

variables. 
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In  the  case  of  success  estimates,  this  is  readily  accomplished  via 
experience  tables. 

Results  of  the  regression  analyses  conducted  to  answer  Research 
Questions  4 ard  5 were  used  to  select  the  variables  for  which  singie- 
and  double-entry  experience  tables  were  constructed.  These  tables  are 
presented  in  Appendix  B?  in  the  form  in  which  they  were  provided  to  the 
counselors  during  field  tests.  For  most  vocational  program  groups, 

PRE-GPA  was  by  far  the  best  predictor,  Hence,  all  single-entry  experience 
tables  are  based  on  this  variable.  The  tables  cover  each  of  the  12  program 
groups  even  though  the  correlation  for  a given  group  sometimes  indicated 
a negligible  relationship.  It  seems  desirable  to  provide  the  counselor 
and  counselee  with  this  information  along  with  the.  tables  for  groups  in 
which  the  relationship  was  substantial.  However,  double-entry  tables 
were  constructed  for  only  those  program  groups  in  which  a positive  answer 
was  obtained  for  Research  Question  5. 

Score  categories  in  the  experience  tables  were  formed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  divide  the  total  number  of  students  in  a vocational  program 
group  into  halves,  thirds,  or  fourths — the  number  of  categories  depending 
on  the  number  of  students  in  the  group.  It  was  not  always  possible  to  set 
up  intervals  that  included  exactly  25$,  33  l/3$,  etc.,  of  the  students  in 
a group  because  tied  scores  at  the  category  boundaries  would  have  required 
allocating  students  writh  the  same  score  to  different  categories. 

Similarity  scores,  the  second  data- informat ion  conversion  procedure 
used  in  the  project,  were  based  on  the  combination  of  ten  aptitude  and 
interest  variables  involved  in  the  final  discriminant  analyses.  Through 
application  of  centour  score  equations  obtained  from  the  M-MF  and  F-MF 
analysis  groups,  separate  sets  of  similarity  scores  were  developed  for 
boys  and  girls.  Each  set  contained  scores  for  the  eight  areas  appropriate 
to  the  student fs  sex.  FORTRAN  language  computer  programs,  mitten  as  part 
of  the  project,  were  used  to  place  the  scores  from  the  antecedent  variables 
into  a disk  file  established  for  each  prospective  Penta-Count y applicant. 
Commercially-avail able  reports  in  the  form  of  punched  cards  were  obtain-d 
for  all  measures  except  the  Lorge-Thorndike  and  the  DAT-MR,  which  were 
scored  locally.  No  similarity  scores  were  generated  for  students  having 
scores  out  of  range  or  a Kuder  verification  score  of  less  than  33* 

A modification  of  the  classification  program  written  by  Cooley  and 
Lohnes  (1962)  was  used  to  calculate  the  similarity  scores.  Reports  were 
in  the  form  of  a computer-printed  label  pasted  on  a pre-prir.ted  interpre- 
tation sheet.  A manual  was  prepared  to  assist  counselors  in  the  use  of 
the  reports.  Important  sections  of  this  manual,  including  a "Student 
Similarity  Report,”  for  our  fictitious  friend,  Fred  Cartesian,  are 
reproduced  in  Appendix  3. 

Similarity  score  labels  and  pre-printed  interpretation  sheets  were 
sent  to  feeder  school  counselors  as  soon  as  all  test  score  reports  had 
been  received  and  processed  at  an  operations  center  established  at  the 
University  of  Toledo.  Transfer  of  center  responsibilities  and  computer 
programs  to  the  Penta-County  Vocational  School  is  scheduled  for  completion 
by  September,  1970.  The  vocational  school  district  will  continue  project 
activities  through  use  of  its  own  funds  and  computer  facilities. 
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Initial  dim d-testing  mf  pro.;  sot  la- n- infer" :-i oonvermion  mm- 
eedures  involved  1 -0  ccprcncres  cure  hid  in  :':v-  ' eter  i ; . comc-s 
during  the  IV>\  ' school  year.  I:.e  counselors  in  ;..:-se  sen. .Is  v;lv.: ■.  ■: 
to  use  project  rererts  with  students  considering  nrrliou: icu  for  r. 
into  Pe  tit  a- County  in.  the  fall  of  I 'o’.  Ihc  reports  wore  lose;  ;.u.  tinhorn 
nary  analyses  conducted  in  t:.e  rammer  :f  l;:o  vim.  ia:a  aval  at  1?  fro  1 
and  1 foV  entrants.  Students  in  the  anal;  sis  p rears  had  a 11 A o;  1 . o 

better  in  vocational  course  vorh  and  had  net  dropped  cut  of  o:hcol. 

Two  types  of  reports  v:ere  provided  to  the  ccunselcrs--lccnl  stanin- 
for  tne  aptitude  variat let  and  s preliminary  version  of  the  similar it; 
score  report  illustrated  in  Appendix  ? . 3 The  stanine  norms  were  cult-la: 
separately  for  programs  er.ro Hint  primarily  malvS,  primarily  fmoHo,  . 
males  and  females 3 and  for  the  total  sn:  pic . In  trier  to  givvm;  p : v v m 
tive  on  the  level  cf  aptitude  represented  iy  the  Fonta-Hu  :y  -luirri 
the  total  sample  norms:  are  presented  as  fable  1 • in  Appendix 

Counsel. or  reactions  to  use  cf  the  prefect  reports  can  Is  sannin::.: 
as  follows: 


1.  The  sinil arity  scores  were  roue:.  acre  uertf — than;  ire 
local  norms  in  counseling  prospective  lent a- County  students. 

2.  The  similarity  scores  were  seer ir.es  difficult  to  interpret, 
especially  when  a student T s scores  were  all  lew  or  when  a student 
questioned  why  his  scores  care  cut  as  they  did. 

3.  Testing  had  to  bi  completed  earlier  in  the  school  year  if  triers 
was  to  be  adequate  tine  for  use  cf  similarity  scores  in  facilitating 
exploration  of  vocational  program,  options. 

As  a result  of  these  reactions,  development  cf  local  stanine  ;*:c: nr 
was  discontinued;  similarity  score  profiles  were  developed  to  facilii at: 
similarity  score  interpretation;  ar.d  feeder  schools  were  urged  t:  test 
potential  Pent  a- County  applicants  late  in  the  spring  cr  early  i:  ms  :h 
of  the  year  preceding  the  late  winter  application  deadline. 

Field  testing  during  the  Iff  mm  school  year  involved  appro  cm  at  si. 
900  students  enrolled  in  12  of  the  1-  feeder  high  schools.  All  vme 
potential  Penta-Ccur.ty  enrol  lees . I he  median  number  cf  otudems  per 
school  was  65  with  the  range  being  gC  to  lo~ . Administration  of  all 
tests  was  completed  by  late  fall,  with  five  schools  electing  to  tes: 
during  the  preceding  spring. 

In  addition  to  the  &om.m.erc daily-available  vest  score  reports, 
counselors  received  a set  cf  experience  tables,  similarity  score  retorts 
for  each  of  their  potential  enreliees,  similarity  score  profiles,  mi  m 
interpretive  manual  mentioned  previously.  A half-day  verb. shop  was  eld 
to  introduce  counselors  to  prefect  *-epcrts  and  data-infcrraticr.  :::;roo 
procedures.  Each  school  was  visited  a:  least  cue:,  and  ir;  several 
instances  the  project  director  observed  or  participated  in  tne  interpre- 
tation of  similarity  score  reports  an:  profiles. 
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v0ur.5c.cr  reaction  to  the  data- inf ormat ion  conversion  procedures  used 
iv'iuc  t;.e  I v -70  schooi  year  was  sought  Loth  informally  and  via  the 

-’U’vcy  sheet  reproduced  with  a summary  of  counselor  reactions  in 
-yy-'  .cix  1. 4 A meeting  was  held  with  the  counselors  in  order  to  provide 
-\\  rpr;rturi:y  fer  tucm  to  elaborate  or.  their  survey  reactions.  Audio- 

renter  c;  tne  discussion  during  t.nis  meeting  are  available  upon  request. 

v*.‘era-i  counselor  reaction  to  the  reporting  procedures  was  quite 
encouraging.  Suggestions  for  improvement  chiefly  involved  modifications 

- similarity  score  profiles  to  facilitate  their  introduction  to 
svucents . As  a result,  a three-step  procedure  for  profile  introduction 

developed  for  field  tests  during  the  1970-71  scr.ool  year.  This  pro- 
cedure involves  a series  of  three  similarity  score  profiles  conveying 
progressively  ~ ere  detailed  information  on  the  VLyM  of  a student's  sitrl- 

- - - * *•  - *r  c * ? $ ' c utiS  cl  or  s c an  us  e all  three  pr  of  j 1 e s with  sere  studer.  t s , 

:r  v;::  cr'c  -•••—— depending  on  student  readiness  and  need.  The  first 

1 r - — - snows  tne  positions  of  the  various  vocational  programs  as  coordinate 
points  or.  ;;:c  : actors.  The  second  profile  contains,  in  addition,  an  ellipse 
enclosing  the  factor  scores  of  about  50r'  of  the  students  in  one  of  the 
vcca:icual  areas  as  illustrated  by  Figure  8.  The  third  profile  has  ellipses 
fer  ail  of  the  vocational  programs.  Examples  of  the  first  two  profiles 
are  presented  in  Appendix  E. 

-~.n  cm  cruel  survey  of  student  reaction  to  reporting  procedures  was 
also  completed  after  the  1969-70  field  tests,  nine  of  the  12  school 
agreed  to  identify  a "reasonably  representative”  sample  of  students  who 
rad  received  the  reports.  Various  suggestions  for  doing  this  short  of 
using  a ranccn  uuucer  table  were  given.  The  medlar,  number  of  students 
surveyed  per  school  was  10  with  the  range  being  5 to  ^3.  Student  reactions 
tc  reporting  procedures  are  summarised  on  the  survey  sheet  reproduced  in 
Appendix  C.4  It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  few  students  viewed  the  simi- 
larity scores  as  telling  them  what  to  do  (item  3),  and  that  only  &J  felt 
similarity  scores  were  of  no  help  in  thinking  about  vocational 
vi.^rar.  options  (item  2).  Student  comments  on  the  reporting  procedures 
ac'e  especially  refreshing.  Who  could  feel  disappointed  by  a test  inter- 
pretation mat  . . .told  a little,  more  about  me  that  I didn't  quite  know”  1 

Student  and  counselor  reactions  will  again  be  sought  during  1970-71 
field  testing.  In  addition,  cross-validation  analyses  of  vocational 
r membership  predictions  based  on  similarity  scores  are  planned. 

It  will  also  be  possible  to  compare  the  satisfaction  ratings  of  students 
41 nc^  --‘-ter  programs  to  which  they  were  similar  with  the  ratings  of 
these  who  did.  Finally,  project  reports  will  be  provided  to  one  randomly, 
selected  greup  cf  potential  enrol lees  but  withheld  from  another.  The 
r.cr.ta«,  commerc tally-ava liable  test  score  reports  will  be  available  for 
use ^ in  counseling  members  of  both  groups.  When  follow-up  data  become 
available,  success  and  satisfaction  comparisons  will  be  conducted  for 
tr.e  experimental  and  control  groups. 

Seccudary  objective 


The  secondary  objective  of  tnis  project  was  to  develop  and  field- 
ers: a prototype  packap-  cf  computer  protrams  designed  to  facilitate 
me:  a- cm err. a: :on  conversion.  The  computer-based  procedures  tuat  were 
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developed  nub  implemented  as  part  of  this  project  have  already  been 
described,  interpretive  reports  prepared  for  counselors  and  eour selves 
have  been  illustrated.  Vhe  develop’  out  of  one  of  these  reports— sarr.il arity 
score  prof lies — represents  an  unexpected  project  outcome. 

Counselor  and  student  response  to  field  tests  of  project  data-infermatio 
conversion  procedures  resulted  in  the  de-  isicn  by  the  tost  vocational  scucol 
district  to  continue  project  activities  through  use  of  its  car;  funds  and 
computer  facilities.  In  addition,  support  was  obtained  from  the  Ohio  hoard 
of  Regents  to  generalise  the  prototype.  package  of  computer  programs  that 
was  developed.  It  would  seem  clear,  on  the  basis  of  the  above  evidence, 
that  the  secondary  objective  of  the  project  has  been  accompl ished. 


* 
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Discussion 


In  this  study,  aptitude  and  interest  measures  were  found  to  be 
substantially  more  effective  than  the  personality  measures  in  differenti- 
ating students  enrolled  in  the  various  vocational  programs.  Although  this 
finding  is  in  general  agreement  with  the  results  of  research  reported  by 
Keim  (1967),  Pucel  and  Nelson  (1969),  and  Stewart  (1966,  1968),  it  must 
be  viewed  with  caution  because  of  possible  criterion  contamination  by  the 
aptitude  and  interest  measures.  Ideally,  all  test  score  reports  would 
have  been  withheld  from  counselors  until  after  the  validation  analyses 
were  completed.  However,  this  was  not  possible  from  a practical  standpoint; 
i.e.,  the  study  could  never  have  begun.  Instead,  the  commercially- 
available  score  reports  for  all  measures  except  HS PC;  and  VIQ  were  provided 
to  feeder  school  counselors  with  no  direction  as  to  how  they  should  be 
used.  If  there  were  uniform  biases  in  the  interpretation  of  the  score 
reports  across  the  feeder  schools,  it  is  possible  that  chese  biases  would 
be' reflected  in  choice  of  vocational  program  by  prospective  Penta-County 
students.  However,  the  success  and  satisfaction  criteria  that  were  used 
in  the  study  should  have  reduced  the  effect  of  any  criterion  group 
contamination  resulting  from  test  interpretation.  One  would  expect  that 
students  who  had  made  poor  program  choices  as  a result  of  test  interpre- 
tation biases  would  have  been  excluded  from  the  analysis  groups  by  these 
criteria. 

Even  if  all  of  the  test  score  reports  could  have  been  withheld, 
Penta-County  enrollees  would  not  have  randomly  assigned  themselves  to 
vocational  programs.  Other  antecedent  data  would  still  have  had  an 
influence  on  their  decisions.  One  can  only  hope  that  counselors  will 
help  students  to  view  data— from  whatever  source-- in  proper  perspective. 

Empirical  evidence  on  the  possibility  of  criterion  group  contamination 
was  obtained  fiom  analyses  run  on  vocational  program  enrollees  who  did  not 
meet  the  success  and  satisfaction  criteria  and, hence,  were  excluded  from 
the  analysis  groups.  One  might  reasonably  expect  differences  between  the 
factor  scores  of  these  "nonmembers"  and  their  successful  and  satisfied 
counterparts.  Figures  10  and  11  show  the  nature  of  these  differences 
for  the  aptitude  and  interest  variables  combined.  The  factor  positions 
of  both  members  and  nonmembers  are  based  on  equations  obtained  from  the 
final  analyses  performed  on  members.  The  position  of  the  nonmembers  in 
relation  to  the  members  of  each  program  group  is  indicated  by  an  arrow 
pointing  toward  she  nonmember  group.  Since  several  of  the  nonmember 
groups  are  rather  small  (as  can  be  determined  from  Table  l),  the  results 
for  those  particular  groups  must  be  viewed  with  considerable  caution. 

In  most  cases,  the  member- nonmember  differences  appear  to  be  plausible. 
For  example,  Figure  10  shows  that  the  radio-'IV  repair  and  electronics 
nonmembers  (area  C)  score  further  toward  the  artistic  interest  end  of  the 
second  factor  than  their  counterparts.  The  nonmembers  also  appear  to  be 
somewhat  less  able,  as  indicated  by  their  position  on  the  first  factor. 
Likewise,  Figure  11  shows  that  cooperative  office  education  and  office 
machines  nonmembers  (area  K)  score  substantially  lower  than  members  on 
the  clerical  dimension  represented  by  the  first  factor. 
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Figure-  i 0 

Lintr IV-ution  of  M-MF  Member-Nor.a;ernber  Analysis  Group/ 
on  Fi  rr1  Two  Anlitudo-Irrvrvrt  Fa-:  tor'/ 


Note.--***  = r > .69;  **  = r of  .60-. 69;  * = r of  .50-. 59;  no  * = r of 
.40-. 49.  Variables  having  factor  loadings  with  an  absolute  value  of  less 
than  .40  are  not  listed  as  factor  anchors. 

Arrows  point  f orri  number  to  rionmerntf:  r groups. 
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Figure  H 

M . . nf  V '■*].'  \\xiw li on 2.6 mb e : * Analysis  Oi-oups 
Distribution  oi  * 


on 


First  Two  ApM‘ude-In’.ere?t  Factors 


v gg.  **  s r of  .60-. 69;  * = r of  .}0“*59>  n° 
to.  Sables ’A  factor  loadings  .1th  an  absolute  .alto 
than  40  are  not  listed  as  factor  anchors. 


Arrows  point  from  member  to  nonmember  groups. 
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Separate  multivariate  analyser  of  variance  were  also  conducted  for 
the  M-MF  and  F-MF  nonmember  students.  The  differentiation  achieved  by 
the  combined  sot  of  aptitude  and  interest  measures  was  substantially  less 
for  nonmembers  than  for  their  successful  and  satisfied  counterparts. 

Wilks1  lambda  failed  to  achieve  significance  at  the  .05  level  for  the 
HSPQ  analyses.  Thus,  in  accordance  with  results  reported  by  D'Costa  (.1.963) , 
application  oj  group  membership  criteria  substantially  improved  the  amount 
of  group  differentiation  that  was  achieved.  Figures  10  and  11  suggest  that 
the  improvement  might  be  due,  at  least  in  part,  to-the  elimination  of 
students  who  had  made  inappropriate  choices  in  terms  of  their  aptitudes 
and  interests.  This  would  serve  to  reduce  any  criterion  group  contamination 
by  the  aptitude  and  interest  measures. 

The  fact  remains  that  the  HSPQ  results  were  not  available  to  counselors, 
while  the  results  from  the  aptitude  and  interest  measures  were.  The  large 
differences  in  group  differentiation  obtained  for  the  two  sets  of  variables 
might  be  explained  on  this  basis  although  it  seems  highly  unlikely. 

The  effectiveness  of  PRE-GPA  as  a predictor  of  vocational  course  grades 
was  not  unexpected.  This  finding  is  in  agreement  with  results  reported  for 
vocational-technical  programs  at  the  community  college  level  (Baird,  1969; 
Lunneborg  & Lunneborg,  1969).  Whether  vocational  programs  grades  should 
be  related  to  prior  academic  grades  is  a matter  of  debate.  Certainly,  one 
would  hope  that  prior  GPA  in  academic  courses  would  not  be  the  only  effec- 
tive predictor  of  vocational  coarse  ffA.  This  study  did  produce  evidence 
of  differential  validity  among  the  other  predictors  that  were  used. 

The  data-information  conversion  procedures  developed  and  implemented 
in  this  project  can  only  aid,  not  replace,  educational-vocational  guidance 
and  counseling.  As  a result  of  employing  these  procedures,  one  obtains 
information — nothing  more,  nothing  less.  Although  this  information  can 
vary  in  accuracy  and  usefulness,  it  can  make  no  decisions.  Neither  can 
it  substitute  for  the  day-to-day  vocational  development  that  students 
experience  in  an  ongoing  guidance  program.  Information  is  a necessary 
but  not  sufficient  condition  for  good  decision  making  (Clarke,  Gelatt,  & 
Levine,  1965). 
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SELECTED  APPENDICES 

The  appendices  or  sections  of  appendices  listed  below  are  included 
with  this  paper  for  ready  reference.  Appendices  not  appearing  here  can 
be  found  in  the  USOE  research  report  by  Prediger  (1970)  cited  in  the 
reference  list. 


APPENDIX  A: 

TVIFS-»-Test  Validation  and  Information  Feedback  System 

APPENDIX  B: 

Only  two  items  are  included — 

1.  Most  recent  revision  of  student  report  form  entitled 
Exploring  Penta-County  Vocational  Programs” 

2.  Examples  of  single-  and  double-entry  experience  tables 

APPENDIX  C: 

Surveys  of  counselor  and  student  reactions  to  field  tests — 

s* 

1.  "Summary  of  Reactions,"  i.e.,  counselor  reactions  to 
field  tests 

2.  "Student  Survey  Summary,"  i.e.,  student  reactions  to 
field  tests 
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APPENDIX  A 
Abstract 

TVIFS-- Test  Validation  and  Information  Feedback  System 
(A  Computer-based  Guidance  Support  System) 


Objectives  of  system.  TVIFS  is  a computer-based  guidance  support 
system  that  does  not  require  student -computer  interaction.  The  major 
purpose  of  the  system  is  to  transform  test  scores  arid  other  data  into 
validated  information  readily  useable  in  a counseling  setting.  Inter- 
pretive reports  specific  to  individual  counselees  can  be  provided  for 
many  common  guidance  uses  of  test  results.  Through  TVIFS,  the  counselor 
is  relieved  of  much  of  the  burden  of  data  collection  (including  follow- 
up) and  statistical  analysis  (including  the  extraction  of  useful  infor- 
mation from  analyses). 

Description.  TVIFS  is  a disk-oriented,  modular  system  written  in 
the  FORTRAN  programming  language.  Its  three  major  functions  are  as 
follows : 

1.  Data  collection,  computer  input,  and  random  access  storage. 

2.  Validation  analysis  by  means  of  multiple  discriminant  analysis 
and  regression  packages. 

3.  Use  of  validation  analysis  results  (when  warranted)  to  generate 

the  following  types  of  feedback:  (a)  one-  and  two-way  experience  tables 

showing  the  relationship  of  test  scores  to  criteria  such  as  grades  in 
specific  courses  or  programs,  persistence-dropout  status,  job  satisfac- 
tion, c-tc.;  (b)  scores  showing  the  similarity  of  a counselee's  test 
results  to  the  results  of  students  in  various  criterion  groups,  e.g., 
academic  programs,  vocational  programs,  occupations,  colleges;  (c)  sim- 
ilarity score  profiles  showing  the  performance  of  different  criterion 
groups  on  the  major  discriminant  factors  represented  in  the  test  scores 
and/or  other  predictive  data. 

No  restrictions  have  been  placed  on  the  tests  that  can  be  used. 

Other  predictive  data  could  include  course  grades,  scaled  ratings,  atten- 
dance record,  etc.  Through  use  of  correspondence  tables,  school  or  col- 
lege progress  data  are  accessible  to  TVIFS  via  the  punched  card  or  mag- 
netic tape  output  normally  developed  by  institutions  having  data  process- 
ing equipment.  Special  data  collection  forms  can  be  used  by  other  insti- 
tutions. Student  follow-up,  including  selection  of  follow-up  sample, 
printing  of  mailing  labels,  and  tabulation  of  results,  is  performed  by 
computer.  Results  of  the  follow-up  become  part  of  the  data  base  and  can 
be  used  in  the  validation  analyses. 

Current  status.  A prototype  model  of  TVIFS  was  field  tested  during 
1968-69  and  1969-70  academic  years  in  12  high  schools  associated  with  a 
vocational  school  district.  Counselor  and  student  reactions  to  inter- 
pretive reports  were  used  to  revise  the  portotype  system  and  to  develop 
specifications  for  TVIFS.  With  the  exception  of  the  post-high  school  and 
post-college  follow-up  components,  TVIFS  is  scheduled  to  become  operational 
in  1971.  Examples  of  interpretive  reports  and  summaries  of  counselor  and 
student  reaction  to  previous  field  tests  will  be  provided  upon  request. 
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APPENDIX  B 


EXPLORING  PENTA-COUNTY  VOCATIONAL  PROGRAMS 

If  you  are  thinking  about  going  to  Penta-County,  you  probably  face  a difficult  decision-the  choice  of  which 
vocational  program  you  wish  to  enter.  This  report  won't  tell  you  what  to  do.  But  it  will  provide  some  information 
that  can  help  you  explore  what  Penta-County  has  to  offer.  The  vocational  programs  at  Penta  have  been  grouped 
into  the  12  areas  listed  to  the  left  of  the  box  below.  Your  counselor  will  give  you  a label  that  fits  over  the  box.  This 
label  contains  scores  giving  a rough  estimate  of  your  similarity  to  students  in  the  different  programs.  These 
"similarity  scores"  are  based  on  aptitude  and  interest  tests  you  have  taken  in  the  last  year. 


THE  KEY  POINT  IS  THIS:  The  higher  your  score  for  an  area,  the  more  similar  you  are  to  students  in  that 
vocational  area.  The  highest  score  you  can  get  is  100.  The  lowest  score  is  zero.  A zero  score  for  area  E would  mean 
that  your  test  scores  do  not  look  like  the  scores  made  by  students  in  vocational  horticulture.  It's  still  O.K.  to 
consider  horticulture,  however.  Test  results,  after  all,  don't  give  the  whole  picture.  You  must  consider  them  along 
with  all  the  other  things  you  know  about  yourself  and  Penta-County  programs. 


THE  BEST  WAY  TO  USE  THIS  REPORT  is  to  find  the  vocational  programs  in  which  you  score  the  highest.  These 
are  programs  you  might  want  to  explore-find  out  more  about.  Perhaps  you  would  not  have  thought  of  them 
otherwise.  You  certainly  don't  want  to  overlook  a good  possibility.  There's  too  much  at  stake. 


VOCATIONAL  AREAS 

Mostly  boys  enroll 
\ A.  Carpentry 

B.  Auto  & Ag.  Mechanics, 
Machine  Trades 

C.  Radio  & TV,  Electronics 

0.  Auto  Body,  Welding 

Both  boys  & girls  enroll 

V E.  Vocational  Horticulture 
F.  Distributive  Education 

V G.  Commercial  Art, 

Printing,  Drafting 
H.  Data  Processing, 

Account  Clerk 

Mostly  girls  enroll 

1.  Child  Care  Aide  or 
Acs'!.,  Community  & 
Home  Service, 

Dietary  Aide 

J.  Cosmetology,  Dental 
Assistant 

K.  Co-op  Office  Education, 
Office  Machines 

L.  High  Skill  Steno 


SAMPLE  LABEL 

> 

032154  FRED  E CARTESIAN  10/14/69 

STUDENT  SIMILARITY  SCORES  FOR  P-C  V0C.  PROGRAMS 

AREA®  ABCQEFGHIJKL 
SCORES®  41  14  03  26  87  25  28  01 

RANK®  a-  / 3 

AREA®  ABCDE  FGHIJKL 


PROFILE  FACTOR  SCORES:  56,  36 

J 


SO  HOW  DO  YOU  USE  THE  SCORES  ON  YOUR  LABEL? 

First,  paste  your  label  on  the  box  shown  above.  Next,  find  and  rank  your  top  3 or  4 
scores.  Give  the  highest  score  a rank  of  1 , etc.,  and  write  the  ranks  on  the  line  below 
your  scores.  Finally,  put  a check  mark  beside  the  names  of  the  3 or  4 areas  ranking 
the  highest  These  are  the  areas  that  your  test  results  suggest  you  might  want  to  find 
out  more  about  Some  students  receive  low  scores  in  all  of  the  areas.  This  simply 
mean;  that  the  test  results  aren't  of  much  help  in  suggesting  areas  to  explore. 
Whether  your  scores  are  "high"  or  "low,"  your  counselor  can  help  you  figure  out 
why  they  came  out  the  way  they  did. 


In  order  to  judge  how  successful  you  might  be  in  a program,  you  must  also  consider  if  you  have  the  course  work, 
aptitudes,  and  personal  desire  that  is  needed.  This  report  does  not  tell  you  that.  However,  with  the  help  of  your 
O lor  and  your  parents,  you  can  use  it  along  with  other  information  as  you  explore  the  programs  available  at 
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APPENDIX  B 

SINGLE  ENTRY  EXPERIENCE  TABLES  (9/69) 


Students  in  each  of  the  groups  listed  below  entered  Penta-County  in  September 
of  19665  19075  and  1968.  The  Penta-County  vocational  area  grade  point  average  (GPA) 
is  based  on  vocational  course  work  (related  and  shop  or  lab)  completed  up  to  (a)  time 
of  graduation  (Fall  '66  and  '67  entrants);  (b)  end  of  junior  year  (Fall  '68  entrants); 
or  (c)  dropout.  For  each  predictor  category  (row)  in  the  table,  the  percent  of 

students  whose  grades  at  Penta-County  fell  into  each  of  the  POGPA  categories  (columns) 
is  shown. 

A » ko,  B - 30,  C = 30,  D = 10,  and  P « 00. 
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DOUBLE  ENTRY  EXPERIENCE  TABLES  (9/69) 
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APPENDIX  C 

SUMMARY  OF  REACTIONS 
(with  examples  of  counselor  comments) 


PC  District  Counselor 

Janu.  ry  26,  1970 

To:  Penta-County  District  Counselors 

Fro::.:  PC-TU  Project  Office 

Ro:  Feedback  on  Testing  Reports  (URGENT! ) 


There’s  been  alot  of  blood  under  the  bridge  since  the  PC-TU  Project 
began  in  January,  1966;  and  the  time  has  come  to  get  your  final  reactions 
to  our  efforts*  You  will  have  a chance  to  share  your  reactions  with  others 
during  the  February  3rd  P-C  District  Counselors  Meeting.  However,  we  need 
to  get  some  things  on  paper  for  use  in  the  formal  project  report. 


From  the  beginning; our  goal  has  been  to  obtain  validated  test  informa- 
tion that  goes  beyondv£he  type  of  reports  available  through  commercial 
publishers  and  scoring  services*  A.r  you  know,  we  are  not  promoting  tests 
as  the  panacea  for  educational  and  vocational  guidance.  Rather,  we  sec 
information  from  tests  as  properly  taking  its  place  along  with  all  of  the 
other  information  and  experiences  that  go  into  the  making  of  wise  decisions. 

The  general  purpose  of  the  questions  below  is  to  obtain  your  professional 
estimate  of  the  usefulness  of  the  new  reporting  procedures  provided  this 
year.  Please  check  the  letter  that  best  represents  your  response  to  each 
question.  (This  "multiple-choice11  format  is  supposed  to  make  your  job 
easier!)  Comments  on  your  responses  to  the  questions  are  welcome.  Suggestions 
for  changes  in  current  project  services  or  for  additional  services,  etc! 
would  also  be  appreciated. 

Please  return  this  survey  to  Louise  Fought  by  FRIDAY,  JANUARY  30TH. 

An  extra  survey  has  been  included  so  that  other  counselors  in  your  school 
who  may  have  used  the  new  reports  can  respond. 

1.  In  what  way  were  you  able  to  make  use  of  the  Similarity  Score  Reports 
(blue  forms)? 


9_b. 

* c. 


O 


Group  interpretation  only 

Both  group  and  individual  interpretation 

Individual  interpretation  only 

0 ther : Ur* eel  own  form  *Yr  rroun  interpretation  arid  blue 

form  with  individu: ir. 
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Do  you  feel  that  the  Similarity  Score  Reports  (blue  forms)  readily 
lend  themselves  to  group  interpretation? 


9 Yes:  2 No  1 Ro  rp  rrcr.se — Cse,i 


group 


CLIENTS: 


inter? re: scion • 

One  counselor  answered  '’no"  above  because  I.e  felt  that 
1 follow-ups  after  general  group  sessions  were  necessary  (which 
, He  did  successfully  communicate  general  concepts  In  groups, 


Siw^useful  do  you  feel  the  Similarity  Score  Reports  (blue  forms)  are 
in  helping  students  consider  their  possibilities  at  Penta-County? 


^ a*  Very  useful 

2 b*  Of  some  value 

* c*  Of  little  value 

d*  Of  no  value  at  all 


CLIENTS: 

Reports  came  too  late, 

terms  of  usefulness  in  helping  students  consider  their  possibilities 
at  Penta-County,  how  do  the  Similarity  Score  Reports  (blue  forms)  com- 
pare with  the  regular  test  score  reports  available  from  cowsercial 
publishers  (Ruder  profiles,  G\TB  cards,  D&X-KR  score  lists,  etc*)? 

f a*  Kuch  more  useful  than  the  regular  test  score  reports  used  alone. 
r b*  Somewhat  more  useful  than  the  regular  score  reports  used  alone* 

c*  Generally  add  little,  if  anything,  to  the  usefulness  ©f  the  regular 

score  reports. 

dl  Test  data,  in  any  form,  is  of  little  or  no  value  in  working  with 

potential  Penta-County  students* 

I lie  response 

COSXESTS:  information  on  the  similarity  sheet  is  really  the  infor- 

mation the  student  wants  to  know.  The  Kuder  amuses;  the  GATE  inform5?, 
but  the  similarity  scores  direct  their  thoughts  for  specific  consideration* 

t&at  is  your  reaction  to  the  Similarity  Score  Profiles  (ellipse  charts) 
as  a way  to  facilitate  the  counselors  understanding  of  why  a given 
student's  Similarity  Scores  came  out  as  they  did? 

a*  The  Profiles  are  of  no  value  in  providing  insights  into  the 
reasons  for  a student's  Similarity  Scores* 
b*  The  Profiles  are  of  some  value. 

<c,  The  Profiles  are  quite  useful* 

CS2CEXTS:  (Counselor  who  checked  "C”  above) — Except  that  I would  not 

let  the  students  in  general  find  cut  I could  do  this  because  I would  never 
^ave  the  time  to  go  it  with  everyone. 

(Counselor  who  checked  "a"  above) --Original  ellipse  charts 
vitu  all  ellipses  or*  one  sheet  tend  to  be  confusing*  lid  not  have  chance 
to  use  single  ellipse  approach  ^Introduced  at  aid-year^  . 


m a i«i  4 ^ 


What  is  your  reaction  to  shoving  the  Sisalarity  Score  Profiles  (ellipse 
charts)  to  students  as  a means  of  facilitating  their  uaierstandi&g  of 
why  their  Similarity  Scores  cane  oat  as  they  did?  (Assume  that  the 
two-stage  process  suggested  in  Feedback  Bulletin  No.  2 is  followed,  l.e., 
student  is  introduced  to  chart  having  only  a single  ellipse  before 
being  presented  with  a chart  having  all  eight  ellipses.) 


t a*  The  Profiles  can  be  used  Kith  understanding  by  almost  ^11 
potential  Penta-County  students. 

5 b«  The  Profiles  can  be  understood  by  a majority  of  these  students. 

-.3  c.  A few  students  are  able  to  understand  the  Profiles.  However, 
most  students  would  probably  become  confused. 

. 2 - d*  Current  format  of  •'Similarity  Score  Profiles*  is  too  ccafusing 
to  permit  use  with  any  students. 

1 Other — Depends  on  person  doing  interpretation  i quality  of 

COMMENTS  : explanation. 

Encouraged  many  students  to  take  a closer  look  at  the  areas  involved. 

I must  honestly  say  I have  confused  students  here.  I sat  getting  better. 
If  you  had  ample  time  to  use  the  Similarity  Score  Profiles  (ellipse 
charts) , would  you  use  them  with— 

no  students  at  all? 

only  those  students  with  low  Similarity  Scores? 
only  those  students  asking  questions  about  why  their  Similarity 
Scores  came  out  as  they  did? 
almost  all  students? 

0 ther : Need  more  time  to  think  about  this. 


a. 


U d. 
i e. 


COMMENTS:  Axso  useful  with  students  having  high  similarity  scores  in  areas 
that  surprised  them.  Why  did  they  score  so  high? 

(Counselor  who  checked  above}— Why  iis.it  its  application C 

Why  allow  inhibitions  to  keep  this  useful  technique  from  sense  students? 

To  what  extent  do  you  feel  your  students  were  able  to  put  their  Similarity 
Scores  to  good  use? 

JL_a*  Most  students  appeared  to  take  very  little,  if  any,  use  of  their 
Similarity  Scores. 

JL>«  Most  students  appeared  to  aaintain  proper  perspective  in  using 
their  Siailarity  Scores;  i.e.,  they  used  *h«  as  one  kind  of 
Information  to  be  considered  in  exploring  their  possibilities  at 
Penta-County. 

c.  Most  students  appeared  to  place  too  much  e^dusis  or  reliance  on 

the  Similarity  Scores,  e.g. , they  let  the  scores 
for  them,  jumped  to  unwarranted  conclusions,  etc. 

-i-d‘  0ther: Eifficult  -a  >e:i  


COMMENTS: 
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9.  How  useful  do  you  feel  the  Experience  Tables  (single-entry  and  double- 
entry) presented  in  the  "Manual  for  Interpretation  of  Results11  were  in 
helping  your  students  think  about  their  possibilities  at  Penta-County? 

- a.  Very  useful 

5 b.  Of  some  value 

- c.  Of  little  value 

d.  Of  no  value  at  all 

m Other — not  used,  no  ti etc. 

CC^JMENTS: 


10.  In  terms  of  usefulness  with  potential  Penta-County  applicants)  how  do 
the  new  reporting  procedures  taken  as  a whole,  i.e.— Similarity  Score 
Reports,  Profiles,  and  Experience  Tail os --compare  with  the  regular  test 
score  reports  available  from  cccoercial  publishers  (i.e.,  Kuder  profiles, 
GAT3  cards,  DAT-XR  score  lists,  etc.)? 


7 a.  Much  more  useful  than  the  regular  test  score  reports  used  alone. 
c b.  Somewhat  more  useful  tliin  the  regular  score  reports  used  alone. 
d c.  Generally  add  little,  if  anything,  to  the  usefulness  of  the  regular 
score  reports. 

* dm  Test  data,  in  any  form,  is  of  little  or  no  value  in  working  with 
potential  Penta-County  students. 


COMMENTS:  (Counselor  who  checked  *T>"  above)-- Students  seem  to  have  their 

minds  made  up  about  wanting  to  attend  vocational  school  regardless  of 
tneir  test  scores. 

Reeded  results  earlier.  _ . . _ ^ 

llm  What  modifications,  changes,  etc.  in  the  reporting  procedures,  forms, 

"Manual  for  Interpretation  of  Results,"  etc.,  would  you  like  to  see? 


i.  Separate  similarity  score  labels  for  boys  and  girls.  This  would 
eliminate  the  zeros. 


2.  Identify  area  on  ellipse  profiles,  rather  than  using  a .letter  code. 

3.  The  change  made  earlier  (single  ellipses  for  introduction)  was  a good  one. 

4.  Possibly  changing  the  heading  of  the  blue  fora  to  something  about 
exploratory.  Maybe  the  were  similarity  makes  the  student  assume  he 
should  go  into  an  area  in  which  he  scored  high. 

5.  Color  coding  the  centoer  score  profiles  for  easier  reading. 

6.  I think  perhaps  a centner  - profile  for  each  area  will  help,  so  I am 
making  (attempting  to  make)  ay  own. 


7.  More  time  to  use  reports. 


School 


Bate 


V-2€9 


Counselor 


50 


February,  1970 

Dear  Student, 

Your  school  counselor  has  been  trying  out  a new  way  of  reporting  test  results  to 
students  v?ho  are  thinking  about  going  to  Penta-County.  Examples  of  the  new  report 
forms  are  attached.  We  would  like  to  get  your  reactions  to  these  forms  so  that  they  may 
be  revised  and  Improved.  Your  answers  to  the  questions  below  will  help  us  find  out  how 
we  can  do  things  better.  Please  check  the  one  response  to  each  question  that  best 
expresses  your  reaction. 

1.  Do  you  recall  receiving  a copy  of  the  attached  blue  form  with  your  Similarity  Score 
label  pasted  on  it?  15k  Yes;  9 No;  3 -I'm  not  sure 

If  your  answer  Is  yes , please  go  on  to  the  second  question.  Otherwise,  print  your 
name  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  and  wait  until  the  others  have  finished. 


2.  Did  you  find  the  Similarity  Scores  reported  on  your  copy  of  the  blue  form  to  be 
helpful  as  you  thought  about  programs  that  you  might  enter  at  Penta-County? 

13  a)  They  really  weren't  of  any  help  to  me. 

100  b)  They  were  of  sane  help.  1 

lie)  They  helped  alot. 


3.  What  was  the  main  way  in  which  the  Similarity  Scores  were  helpful  to  you?  (Please 
check  only  one  response.  Circle  the  letter  for  any  other  responses  that  you  would 
also  like  to  check.) 


Circled 

12 

_a) 

10 

9 

_b) 

15 

59 

c) 

12 

52 

d) 

22 

21 

<0 

0 

1 

f) 

4.  The 

white 

fo 

They  weren't  of  any  help. 

They  told  me  which  program  I should  enter. 

They  suggested  programs  that  I hadn't  thought  about  before.  As  a 
result,  I looked  into  some  of  these  programs. 

They  backed  up  the  program  choices  I had  already  made. 

They  suggested  that  some  programs  I had  been  thinking  about  might 
not  be  as  "right"  for  me  as  some  other  programs. 

They  told  me  that  I shouldn't  go  to  Penta-County. 


Did 


you  discuss  a form  like  this  with  your  counselor? 


56  Yes; 


83  No; 


15 I don't  remember  for  sure 


If  your  answer  is  yes,  please  go  on  to  the  5th  question.  Otherwise,  go  on 
to  question  6. 

5.  Did  the  white  form  help  you  understand  the  ways  in  which  your  interests  and 

abilities  were  similar  to  or  different  from  students  in  various  vocational  pro- 
grams at  Penta-County? 

It  helped  alot. 

It  gave  me  some  help  in  understanding  my  similarities  and  differences. 
It  wasn't  of  much  help. 

It  just  got  me  confused. 


13.  *) 
jO>) 

~ 5 c) 


6.  This  space  and  the  back  of  this  sheet  are  for  YOUR  COMMENTS  on  the  new  reports. 

Was  there  anything  special  you  liked  about  them  or  something  that  could  be  improved?? 


See  attached  sheet  for  sampling  of  student  responses. 
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STULEUT  SUhvEY  SuTIY'JLm  (continued) 


4 

The  quotations  below  are  a campling  of  the  more  interesting 
responses  to  item  number  6 on  the  survey  form.  The  item  reads  as  follow 
"This  space  and  the  back  of  this  sheet  are  for  YOUR  COIIMEITS  on  the  new 
reports.  VJas  there  anything  special  you  liked  about  them  or  something 
that  could  be  improved??" 

1.  I think  it  helped  to  make  me  think  about  what  I should  take. 

2.  The  reason  they  didn’t  help  that  much  is  because  I already  had  my 

mind  made  up  and  I was  gonna  take  cosmetology  no  matter  what  because 
I know  I can  do  this  well;  I think  these  reports  are  good  if  you 
don’t  know  what  you  want  to  take  for  sure.  But  otherwise  if  you 
know  definitely  what  you  want,  I don’t  think  there  worth  it.  But 
you  don’t  know  who  knows  what  they  want.  So  I think  its  worth  the 
time. 

3.  I think  these  tests  helped  me  in  trying  to  decide  whether  to  take 

the  P.C.  program  or  look  into  another  field.  I liked  the  way  it 

compared  me  to  other  students  in  a particular  program.  The  dis- 
cussion of  these  tests  with  the  counselor  helped  me  also. 

b.  When  at  first  I saw  my  scores,  it  kind  of  dissapointed  me  to  see 

such  low  scores  but  the  circles  helped  explain  why  they  were  so. 

5.  It  surprised  me  alot. 

6.  How  many  years  do  you  have  to  have  for  Auto  Body  Repair  man? 

7.  As  long  as  there  is  a counselor  or  someone  to  go  over  the  results 

and  have  the  students  understand  them,  I think  this  type  of  test 
is  good  and  beneficial. 

8.  I liked  it  all  right.  But  I wish  they  would  translate  the  big  words 
into  small  ones,  and  then  I would  probably  understand  it. 

9.  They  help  me  a little  on  one  hand  and  on  the  other  hand  they  just 
confused  me,  not  mutch  but  just  a little  bit. 

1C.  I think  the  reports  were  very  good.  It  in  a way  helped  me  make  up 
my  mind.  Although  I didn’t  score  the  highest  in  the  field  I'm 
-v  planning  to  take,  the  reports  were  excellent  guides. 

11.  Leave  it  like  it  is. 

12.  It  didn’t  help.  I wanted  to  take  Cosmetology  - and  it  showed  that 

I only  ranked  3rd  in  it.  I still  want  to  take  Cosmetology,  I really 
don’t  want  Child  Care.  For  a second  choice,  yes. 

13.  The  results  on  similarity  reports  really  helped  my  decision.  Irve 
changed  my  mind  about  my  course  completely,  hopefuiy  for  the  better. 

1^4.  The  reports  told  a little  more  about  me  that  I didn’t  quite  know. 
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THE  CORRELATES  OF  CHANGE  IN  EDUCATIONAL  ASPIRATIONS: 
A STUDY  OF  FACTORS  RELATED  TO  DOWNWARD  ADJUSTMENT 
AMONG  YOUNG  MEN,  l«*-2l»  YEARS  OF  AGE,  1966-196? 

by 


Wil  J.  Smith  and  Frederick  A.  Zeller* 


Introduction 

The  research  reported  in  this  paper  is  based  on  data  developed  by 
Ohio  State  University's  Center  for  Human  Resource  Research  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor.**  The  data  were  collected  as  part  of  a five-year  longitudinal 
study  of  the  labor  market  experience  of  four  age-sex  groups  in  the 
United  States  population:  (l)  men  aged  1*5-59  (2)  women  aged  30-1*1* ; 

(3)  young  men  aged  lU  2l*:,  and  (I*)  young  women  aged  ll*-2l*.^ 


*The  authors  are  staff  members  of  the  Social  and  Behavioral  Re- 
search Program,  Appalachian  Center,  West  Virginia  University  and  the 
Department  of  Economics,  West  Virginia  University.  The  views  expressed 
here  are  those  of  the  authors.  They  should  not  be  interpreted  as  re- 
flecting the  position  or  policies  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

**The  authors  wish  to  acknowledge  the  assistance  they  received 
from  Drs.  Herbert  Pames  and  John  Shea  and  Mr.  Roger  Wilkens  of  Ohio 
State  University's  Center  for  Human  Resource  Research  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  paper. 

Reports  of  this  research  already  completed  are  as  follows : The 

Pre- Retirement  Years,  Vols.  I and  II,  1968  and  1970  (men  1*5-59  yearl~ 
of  age);  .Dual  Careers,  Vol.  1 , 1970  (women  30-1*1*  years  of  age):  and 
Career  Thresholds,  Vols.  I and  II,  1969  and  70  (young  men  11+-2U  years 
of  age).  The  first  report  on  the  young  women  should  be  available  in 
the  near  future  and  succeeding  volumes  dealing  with  the  other  three 
age -sex  groups  will  become  available  over  the  next  several  years. 

Copies  of  these  Manpower  Administration  monographs  are  available  from 
the  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office, -Washington,  D.  C. 
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Although  each  of  the  four  groups  selected  for  study  has  its  own 
special  labor  market  challenges  and  problems , the  young  men  and  women 
are  at  especially  important  points  of  their  lives  in  this  respect. 

Many  of  them  are  making  decisions  about  Jobs  and  preparation  for  Jobs 
which  will  have  lifelong  implications  for  their  work  careers.  Hie  edu- 
cational and  occupational  decisions  made  during  these  years  of  their 
lives  will  determine  the  occupational  and  employment  options  subsequently 
available  to  them,  occupational  and  employment  options  which,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  manpower  development  programs  of  the  1960's,  are  likely  to 
be  little  affected  by  any  such  programs  to  which  they  are  exposed  in 
the  future.  If  manpower  and  human  resources  policies  are  to  be  more 
effective  in  the  future,  they  must  be  based  on  greater  knowledge  about 
the  process  by  which  youth  select  occupations  and  pursue  educational 
programs  which  help  them  realize  occupational  aspirations  in  the  future. 
More  particularly,  there  is  great  need  to  know  more  about  the  variables 
significantly  related  to  the  formation  and  adjustment  over  time , of  edu- 
cational and  occupational  aspirations  and  expectations .2  Hopefully,  the 


p 

A number  of  researchers  already  have  turned  their  attention  to 
this  general  area  focusing  on  a variety  of  explanatory  economic,  social 
and  psychological  variables.  See,  for  example,  the  following:  Research 

in  Vocational  Development,  Vocational  Aspects  of  Counselor  Education: 

A Conference  Report  (Washington.  D.  C.:  George  Washington  University, 
19o5) *,  John  Hayes , "Occupational  Choice  and  the  Perception  of  Occupa- 
tional Roles,"  Occupational  Psychology  (January,  1969)  pp.  15-22: 

William  H.  Sewell  and  Vimal  P.  Shah,  "Socioeconomic  Status,  Intelli- 
gence, and  the  Attainment  of  Higher  Education,"  Sociology  of  Education 
(Winter,  1967)  pp.  1-23;  William  H.  Sewell  and  Vimal  P.  She*,  "Social 
Class,  Parental  Encouragement,  and  Educational  Aspirations,"  The  Amer- 
ican Journal  of  Sociology  (March.  1968)  pp.  559-61;  and  William'H. 

Sewell  and  Alan  M.  Orenstein , "Community  of  Residence  and  Occupational 
Choice,"  The  American  Journal  of  Sociology  (March.  1965)  pp.  551-63. 
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research  reported  in  this  paper-*  will  contribute  to  that  goal.  The 
reported  work  is  limited  to  a group  of  young  men  with  characteristics 
in  1966  promising  in  terms  of  study  of  change  of  educational  aspira- 
tion over  time;  young  men  lU -2U  years  of  age  in  1966  who  aspired  to 
at  least  two  years  of  college  in  1966,  who  were  in  high  school  (grades 
10-12)  in  1966  and  who  were  enrolled  in  school  in  1967. 14 


Gross  Changes  ijn  Aspirations  , 19.66  .1967 

In  the  1966  survey , it  was  found  that  those  in  the  age  sex  cohort 

% 

under  examination  (males  , lU *2^  years  of  age)  tended  to  have  unrealis- 
tically high  educational  aspirations  as  judged  by  current  average  edu- 
cational  attainment.^  The  discrepancy  between  aspiration  and  reality 


However,  much  of  the  relevance  of  these  and  related  studies  is  related 
primarily  to  rather  narrow  geographic  areas.  Moreover,  few  efforts  to 
date  have  been  systematically  longitudinal  in  nature  thereby  unable  to 
identify  the  correlates  of  change  in  aspirations  and  expectations  as 
confidently  as  would  be  desired.  Exceptions  to  this  are  the  Ohio  State 
research,  based  on  national  probability  samples  of  youth  1^-2^  years  of 
age,  and  Jerald  G.  Bachman  and  Associates,  Youth  in  Transition,  Vols.  I 
and  II  (Ann  Arbor,  Michigan:  Institute  for  Social  Research,  Survey  Re- 

search Center,  University  of  Michigan,  1967  and  1970).  The  latter  is  a 
longitudinal  study  of  tenth  graders. 


Expanded  discussion  of  this  work  at  a more  preliminary  stage  is 
presented  in  Frederick  A.  Zeller,  John  R.  Shea,  Andrew  I.  Kohen,  and 
Jack  A.  Meyer,  Career  Thresholds , Vol.  II,  especially  Chapter  Four 
(Columbus:  Center  for  Human  Resource  Research,  The  Ohio  State  Univer- 

sity, 1970). 


Before  any  criteria  were  specified  the  sample  N was  approximately 
5,000.  When  these  constraints  were  specified  the  sample  N was  reduced 
to  1,0^3  observations. 


^As  pointed  out  in  Zeller,  et  al.,  Career  Thresholds,  Vol.  II,  p. 
6l,  "in  our  earlier  report  based  on  the  first  survey  of  the  young  men, 
we  noted  that  their  educational  goals  were  high  in  light  0f  known  trends 
in  educational  achievement.  Over  70  percent  of  the  youth  ll*~17  years 
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was  Judged  to  be  sufficiently  high  to  warrant  the' hypothesis  that  the 
educational  aspirations  of  the  national  sample  would  be  lowered  between 
1966  and  the  year  of  the  last  survey.  While  the  primary  interest  under- 
lying the  preparation  of  this  paper  is  setting  forth  the  variables  most 
significantly  related  to  reduction  of  educational  aspirations,  the 
overall  changes  of  the  indicated  group  of  male  youth  first  are  briefly 
described.  As  indicated  below , they  were  in  the  expected  direction  for 
those  aspiring  to  16  years  or  more  education  in  1966  but  not  in  the  ex- 
pected direction  for  those  aspiring  to  two  years  of  college. 

Among  the  white  youth  aspiring  to  two  years  of  college  in  1966, 
the  proportions  of  those  who  changed  their  aspirations  upward  and  down- 
ward were  about  the  same,  20  percent  adjusting  downward  compared  to  23 
percent  adjusting  upward  (Table  1).  On  the  other  hand,  about  10  per- 
cent of  those  aspiring  to  16  years  or  more  education  in  1966  adjusted 
their  aspirations  downward  by  1967.  It  should  be  pointed  out  here  that 
those  who  dropped  out  of  school  also  lowered  their  educational  aspira ^ 
tions,  but  they  were  not  interviewed  in  1967.  It  would  appear,  then, 
that  our  data  understate  the  downward  revision  in  educational  aspira- 
tions which  actually  took  place. 

old  who  were  enrolled  in  elementary  or  high  school  in  1966  wanted  at 
least  two  years  of  post-secondary  education,  while  as  of  1967  only  38 
percent  of  the  young  men  in  the  United  States  between  the  ages  of  20 
and  2U  had  completed  as  much  as  a year  of  college,  according  to  data 
from  the  Current  Population  Survey."  See  Parnes,  et  al. , Careeer 
Thresholds , Vol.  I,  p.  165.  The  CPS  data  are  taken  from  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  Current  Population  Reports . Series  P-20,  No.  169, 

pp.  9-10. 
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EDUCATIONAL  ASPIRATIONS , 1966  AND  1967,  BY  GRADE  IN  1966  AND  COLOR: 
YOUNG  MEN  l4  TO  24  YEARS  OF  AGE  ENROLLED  IN  SCHOOL  BOTH  YEARS 
AND  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL  4 OR  LESS  IN  1966 
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When  controlling  for  color,  the  same  tendencies  were  found  for 
■uteites  and  blacks^  hut  they  were  much  stronger  among  the  black  youth. 
C'pier  the  one  year  period  31*  percent  of  the  black  youth  who  aspired  to 
two  years  of  college  in  1966  revised  their  expectations  upward  com- 
|«ree  to  16  percent  who  lowered  their  aspirations  (Table  1).  And, 
fully  21  percent  of  those  aspiring  to  16  years  or  ae-e  at  the  time 
of  the  first  survey  had  lowered  their  aspirations  by  1967. 

Iherefare,  there  is  evidence  that,  over  time,  the  educational 
aspjrettons  of  those  who  initially  want  16  years  or  sere  are  more 
stable  than  the  aspirations  of  those  youth  who  want  only  two  years  of  ’ 
college.  (But  it  must  be  recognized  that  given  the  level  of  aggrega- 
tion in  this  paper,  the  aspirations  of  the  former  ,-roup  can  only  move 
■toaward).  In  addition,  the  intercolor  difference  (i.e.  the  rela- 
tively greater  instability  of  aspirations  among  the  blacks  in  both 
aspiration  categories)  may  reflect  status  and  role  uncertainty  among 
ta*  blacks  during  a period  characterized  by  fairly  rapid,  but  far  from 
templet*,  improvement  in  the  blacks'  position  in  the  United  States. 

while  these  findings  are  of  some  interest,  we  were  aore  interested 
ix  identifying  the  correlates  of  downward  revision  of  aspiration  be- 
ts*** 1966  and  1967  irrespective  of  color  and  distinction  between  as- 
TdrSag  to  ll  or  16  years  of  education  at  the  time  of  the  first  survey. 

^Hhen  intercolor  comparisons  are  made  in  this  paper,  we  use  the 
term  "black"  to  refer  to  Negroes.  The  term  "nonblacks"  refers  to  all 
®6jers  including  whites , Indians  . Chinese , Japanese , etc . 
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Methodology  Used  in  the  Analysis 

Since  we  were  primarily  interested  in  determining  which  variables 
best  "explain"  (i.e.,  are  statistically  most  significant  in  terms  of 
the  "t"  test)  downward  aspi rational  revision,  as  well  as  detendnirg 
how  much  variables  interact  to  assure  aspiratiooal  fta-  a gives 

number  of  sample  cases , we  decided  to  use  Automatic  Interaction  >tec- 
tor  Analysis  (AID).  Use  of  this  AD)  computer  algorithm  or  procedure, 
enabled  us  to  identify  those  explanatory  variables  aost  significantly 
or  strongly  associated  with  the  probability  of  downward  adjustment  in 
the  educational  aspirations  of  this  group  of  ycusg  men  14— wears  of 
age. 

Two  AID  algorithms  were  used  in  this  analysis.  In  the  first,  ao 
constraints  were  placed  on  the  number  of  observations  is  the  -rrcj  « • 
terminal  groups.  In  the  second,  terminal  groups  were  constrained  to  a 
minimum  of  25  observations.  In  addition,  certain  variables  were  dropped 
(particularly,  occupational  goals)  and  others  were  added.  paper 

is  based  on  the  results  of  the  first  AID  algorithm  only.  Use  results 
of  the  second  AID  algorithm  will  ce  included  in  a later  paper. 

The  following  independent  variables  were  initially  considered  in 
the  analysis  of  the  downward  adjustment  of  educational  aspirations  for 
the  sample  of  young  men  aged  lfc-2h: 

v 

'For  an  explanation  of  this  multivariate  technique  see  Jesus  A. 
Sonquist  and  James  H.  Morgan,  The  Detection  of  Interaction  Effects 
(Ann  Arbor:  The  University  of  Michigan,  Institute  for  Social  Desearch). 

Sixth  Edition,  March,  1970.  See  also,  James  S.  Morgan,  Tqwn  Sirmgeldin, 
and  Haney  Baervaldt , A Study  of  Sow  Individuals  Contribute  to  Somatic 
Progress,  (Ann  Arbor:  The  University  of  Michigan,  Surrey  Besearch  Center, 
Institute  for  Social  Research),  1966,  Appendix  E,  nc.  515-522, 
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— School  enrollment  status,  1966 

—High  school  grade  in.  1967 

—1966  total  *amily  income 

—Highest  year  of  school  conpletec  by  father 

- -Occupation  of  father 

--I967  age  of  respondent 

— High  school  curriculum 

— Knowledge  of  the  world  of  vork 

— Cultural  exposure  at  age  li 

—Educational  expectations . 1966 

-- Comparison  of  aspirations  and  expectations,  1966 

— Occupational  goal  reported  in  1967 

— Area  of  residence 

--Size  of  labor  force  in  local  labor  market 
— IQ  score 

--School  quality  index 
—Reaction  to  high  school  experience 

—Location  of  nest  recent  college  with  respect  to  location 
of  high  school 

--Means  of  financing  additional  education 
—Index  of  demand  for  the  labor  of  male  youth 
— Location  of  high  school  by  region 
— Type  of  high  school  attended 

—Humber  of  weeks  worked  by  father  during  past  12  months 
Location  of  high  school  with  respect  to  current  address 
— Health  of  respondent 
— Residence  at  age  Ik 

—Humber  of  persons  related  to  respondent  living  in  household 
—Whether  the  respondent  is  the  oldest  child  in  the  family 
Total  nunber  of  weeks  employed  by  parents  during  the  past 
12  months 

— Draft  status  of  respondent 
— Comparison  of  family  income,  J966A967 

The  list  of  independent  variables  above  are  those  which  we  felt 
wight  be  significant  as  explanatory  or  predictor  variables.  However, 
only  the  fourteen  (lb)  variables  listed  below  and  shown  in  Figure  1 
were  found  to  result  in  splits  when  the  first  algorithm  (without  ter- 
minal constraints)  was  run.® 


s does  not  mean  that  these 
are  not  associated  with  educational 
variables  are  inter -correlated  with 
11. 


other  factors  (page  2?  and  Appendix  B 
aspirations , since  several  of  these 
these  in  the  list  of  lU  noted  on  page 
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FIGURE  1 - DOWNWARD  ADJUSTMENT  IN 
EDUCATIONAL  ASPIRATIONS  AMONG 
YOUNG  MEN,  14-24,  1966-1967 


AID  ALGORITHM  1 


.oo— 

( i.t.i) 


Proportion  lowering  their  educational  aspirations  in  19^7 
Number  of  sample  cases 

Code  categories  (See  Appendix  H for  definitions) 


(4  .jl> 
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Relation  of  educational  expectations  to  educational  aspira- 
tions . 1966 

—Comparison  of  occupational  goals  at  age  30,  1966  and  1967 

— Curriculum  in  high  school 

-Educational  expectations , 1966 

—Parents,  weeks  worked  during  the  past  12  months 

—Occupation  desired  at  age  30,  Duncan  Index 

—Location  of  high  school,  1966 

—Number  of  brothers  and  sisters , 1966 

—Adjusted  expense  per  pupil  in  ADA 

-Comparison  of  family  income,  1966  and  1967 

--Total  family  income 

—Residence  at  the  time  of  the  survey  (rural/urban) 

—Family  members  receiving  welfare  or  public  assistance 
—Father's  occupation  or  class  of  work 

As  expected,  not  all  of  the  fourteen  variables  listed  above  which  re- 
sulted in  splits  when  the  AID  algorithm  was  run  were  found  to  be  sig- 
nificant. In  certain  instances  the  relatively  small  size  of  the  sample 
cases  reduced  the  explanatory  value  of  the  variables. 


Correlates  of  Downward  Adjustment  in  the  Educational  Aspirations  of 
Young  Men  Using  AID  Algorithm  Without  Terminal  Constraints  on  the 
Fumber  of  Sample  Observations  ~ 

Figure  1 is  a diagram  of  the  results  of  the  AID  algorithm  run  on 
our  sample  of  young  men  who  aspired  to  at  least  two  years  of  college 
in  1966,  were  enrolled  in  high  school  in  1966  and  enrolled  in  school 
(high  school  or  post  high  school)  in  1967 . Of  the  1,043  young  men  in 
the  sample  in  1966,  approximately  20  percent  lowered  their  educational 
aspirations  in  1967 . Although  at  first  blush  the  proportion  who  lowered 
their  educational  aspirations  might  seem  rather  insignificant,  one 
should  remember  this  downward  adjustment  occurred  over  only  one  year, 
1966-1967,  and  that  this  excludes  (admittedly,  by  design)  those  who 
dropped  out  of  school.  Since  those  who  dropped  out  of  school  also 
lowered  their  educational  aspirations  (perhaps  by  substantially  more 
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than  those  who  remained  in  school) . the  figure  above  probably  under- 
states the  actual  proportion  of  the  young  men  in  the  United  States  aged 
lk~2k  who  lowered  their  educational  aspirations. 

Turning  to  the  more  important  correlates  of  downward  revision, 
for  the  20  percent  who  lowered  their  educational  aspirations,  having 
educational  aspirations  which  were  higher  than  educational  expectations 
in  1966  proved  to  be  the  most  powerful  or  significant  explanatory  vari- 
able for  this  analysis. ^ The  relationship  between  past  educational 
aspiration-educational  expertation  levels  (in  this  case  having  aspira- 
tions which  exceed  expectations)  and  the  downward  revision  in  aspira^ 
tions  one  year  later  might  well  be  at  least  partially  explained  by  (l) 
the  composition  of  the  sample,  i.e.  the  overrepresentation  of  blacks 
in  our  sample  (discussed  more  fully  in  the  following  paragraphs),  and 
(2)  the  natural  tendency  for  the  majority  of  people  as  they  grow  older 
to  attempt  to  bring  aspirations  and  expectations  into  some  approxima- 
tion of  equilibrium.  The  long  run  psychological  health  of  the  individ- 
ual (and  society)  might  well  be  a function  of  his  ability  to  establish 
realistic  aspirations  relatively  to  expectations  and  to  make  adjustments 
in  these  aspirations  when  conditions  warrant  revisions. 

Almost  36  percent  of  the  young  men  in  this  sample  whose  educational 
aspirations  were  greater  than  their  educational  expectations  (including 

o 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  this  group  having  educational  aspi- 
rations higher  than  their  educational  expectations  includes  eleven  ( 11 ) 
young  men  for  whom  the  educational  aspirations,  educational  expectation 
relationship  was  not  determined  in  1966.  Since  there  were  only  11  per- 
sons whose  aspirations-expectations  relationship  was  not  ascertained  in 
1966,  they  are  lumped  with  the  high  aspiration  group  in  the  AID  analysis 
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the  nonascertained  group  discussed  in  Footnote  9 below)  in  1966,  lowered 
their  educational  aspirations  in  1967.^  On  the  other  hand,  somewhat 
less  than  15  percent  of  those  having  educational  aspirations  that  were 
the  same  or  lower  than  their  educational  expectations  in  1966,  lowered 
their  educational  aspirations  in  1967*  Or  put  another  way,  somewhat 
more  than  1 of  3 whose  educational  aspirations  were  higher  than  their 
educational  expectations  in  1966  lowered  their  educational  aspirations 
in  1967,  compared  to  about  1 of  7 who  lowered  their  educational  aspi- 
rations in  1967  whose  aspirations  were  the  same  or  lower  than  their 
educational  expectations  in  1966.  The  data  presented  in  Table  1 and 
the  findings  of  other  research  being  conducted  by  those  associated  with 
the  national  Longitudinal  Surveys  at  Ohio  State  University  indicate  that 
blacks  are  disproportionately  represented  among  those  with  apparently 
unrealistically  high  educational  aspirations . given  social,  cultural, 
economic  and  institutional  realities. 

In  the  Longitudinal  Survey  the  blacks  were  (by  design)  oversampled 
relative  to  whites  or  nonblacks,  with  one  (l)  white  representing  J*,000 
whites  and  one  (l)  black  representing  1,000  blacks.  However,  the  sam- 
ple cases  have  been  weighted  thus  eliminating  any  bias  which  blacks 
might  bring  to  the  sample. 


Two  questions  were  used  in  the  initial  survey  in  1966  to  obtain 
data  on  educational  aspirations  and  educational  expectations.  To  ob- 
tain data  on  aspirations  each  student  was  asked:  (Questions  3^a  and 

35  in  the  1966  survey  questionnaire)  "How  much  more  education  would 
you  like  to  receive?"  Each  student  was  then  asked:  (Question  36a  in 

the  1966  survey  questionnaire)  "As  things  now  stand,  how  much  more 
education  do  you  think  you  will  actually  get?  See  Parnes  et.  al.. 
Career  Thresholds,  Vol.  I,  pp.  250-251. 
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But  in  our  AID  analysis  Blacks  are  overrepresented,  especially 
among  those  whose  educational  aspirations  were  higher  than  their  edu- 
cational expectations  in  1966.  Of  our  total  sample  of  l,0l»3,  8ok  were 
whites  (or  nonblacks)  and  239  were  blacks.  For  those  with  high  educa- 
tional aspiration,  179  were  whites  and  6l  were  blacks.  For  those  with 
educational  aspirations  that  were  lower  or  the  same  as  expectation  in 
1966,  623  were  whites  and  178  were  blacks.  If,  in  fact,  blacks  behave 
differently  from  whites,  and  if  they  are  affected  differently  by  the 
same  or  a different  set  of  variables,  then  this  will  produce  an  AID 
tree  which  would  be  different  from  a random  sample  of  the  universe. 

Looking  fifst  at  those  members  of  the  sample  whose  educational 
aspirations  were  higher  than  their  educational  expectations  (the  upper 
branch  of  the  diagram),  it  can  be  seen  that  those  members  of  the  sam- 
ple who  had  lowered  their  occupational  goals  at  age  30  by  more  than  5 
points  (on  the  Duncan  Index)  in  1967,  were  much  more  likely  than  the 
other  groups  with  educational  aspirations  greater  than  their  educa- 
tional expectations  to  have  lowered  their  educational  aspirations  in 
1967.  In  fact,  almost  6l  percent  of  this  group  lowered  their  educa- 
tional aspirations  in  1967 . If  one  adds  splits  on  curriculum  and  fam- 
ily income  comparison  in  l?66-6_7,  and  specifically  looks  at  those  en- 
rolled in  general  and  academic  curriculums  whose  families  had  incomes 
which  were  unchanged  in  1967  or  higher  in  1966 . the  proportion  lower- 
ing their  educational  aspiration  moves  to  9 k percent.  However,  the 
number  of  sample  cases  for  the  last  two  splits  appears  to  be  too  small 
to  >e  statistically  significant. 
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On  the  other  hand,  of  those  who  aspired  to  at  least  2 years  of 
college  1966,  who  lowered  their  occupational  goals  at  age  30  by  more 
than  5 points  on  the  Duncan  Index  and  were  enrolled  in  a college  prepa- 
ratory curriculum  in  high  school,  only  about  h2  percent  adjusted  their 
educational  aspirations  downward  in  1967. 11 

Looking  further  at  the  upper  branch  of  the  diagram,  the  group  of 
207  young  men  in  our  sample  having  occupational  goals  for  age  30  which 
were  the  same  or  higher  in  1967  and  enrolled  in  a general  curriculum 
were  considerably  more  likely  than  those  young  men  with  the  same  occu- 
pational goals  for  age  30  who  were  enrolled  in  commercial,  vocational 
or  academic  curriculums  in  high  school  to  have  lowered  their  educational 
aspirations  in  1967. 

Extending  our  analysis  of  this  high  aspirational  group  to  those 
who  maintained  or  raised  their  age  30  occupational  goals  in  1967,  it 


Although  the  number  of  sample  cases  is  very  small,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  of  those  in  the  sample  who  aspired  to  two  years  of 
college  or  more  in  1966,  who  lowered  their  occupational  goals  at  age 
30  by  5 or  more  on  the  Duncan  Scale  in  1967  but  were  enrolled  in  a vo- 
cational or  commercial  curriculum,  only  about  ih  percent  lowered  their 
educational  aspiration  in  1967.  This  compares  with  73  percent  of  those 
enrolled  in  a college  preparatory  curriculum  who  lowered  their  educa- 
tional aspirations  in  1967.  The  rather  low  probability  of  downward 
adjustment  in  the  educational  aspirations  of  those  young  men  pursuing 
a vocational  or  commercial  education  can  perhaps  be  explained  best  by 
the  nature  of  the  vocational  and  commercial  curriculum  and  the  educa- 
tional orientation  and  philosophy  of  those  associated  with  the  voca- 
tional education  system.  Where  there  is  a strong  emphasis  on  vocation- 
al and  commercial  education,  students  are  urged  to  prepare  for  an  occu- 
pation and  entry  into  the  world  of  work  quite  early.  They  are  urged 
to  determine  what  they  like  to  do  and  then  follow  a path  of  study  that 
will  lead  to  that  goal.  Where  the  education  is  work  oriented,  it  would 
appear  that  there  would  not  be  as  much  temptation  for  experimentation 
and  consequently  less  fluctuation  in  the  educational  aspirations  of  the 
student  — he  would  view  his  educational  options  as  limited  and  largely 
vocational  in  nature. 
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can  be  seen  that  those  young  men  who  were  enrolled  in  vocational,  com- 
mercial and  college  preparatory  curriculums,  attended  high  schools 
where  expenditures  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance  were  low  me- 
dium to  very  high  and  (in  1966)  resided  in  rural  areas,  towns  with 
less  than  25,000  or  small  cities  of  less  than  250,000  exhibited  a higher 
probability  of  lowering  their  educational  aspirations  overtime  than 
any  other  group  of  young  men  in  our  sample  with  the  same  age  30  occu- 
pational goals.  Approximately  39  percent  of  this  group  of  young  men 

12 

lowered  their  educational  aspirations  in  1967. 

Concluding  the  analysis  of  the  upper  branch  of  this  diagram,  it 
would  appear  that  the  young  men  in  our  sample  who  (l)  were  members  of 
families  with  stable  or  growing  incomes;  (2)  had  fathers  who  were  em- 
ployed in  white  collar,  blue  collar  or  farm  occupations;  (3)  resided 
in  large  cities  where  educational  expenditures  (per  pupil  in  average 
daily  attendance)  were  medium  low  to  very  high;  {h)  lowered  their  oc- 
cupational^goals  for  age  30  by  more  than  5 points  on  the  Duncan  Scale 
and  were  enrolled  in  vocational  or  commercial  curriculums  in  high  school 
were  much  less  likely  to  have  lowered  their  educational  aspirations  over 
time,  at  least  in  the  relatively  short-run. 

Shifting  our  analysis  to  those  in  the  sample  whose  educational 
aspirations  in  1966  were  equal  to  or  lower  than  their  educational 


12 

It  can  be  seen  that  the  '‘splits''  for  "expense  per  pupil  in  aver- 
age daily  attendance,"  "location  of  respondents  residence  ( rural /urban ) ," 
"occupation  of  father"  and  "comparison  of  family  income,  1966-1967" 
produced  a higher  probability  of  downward  adjustment  in  educational 
aspirations  than  the  "splits"  covered  in  the  preceding  analysis.  How- 
ever, it  would  appear  that  the  sample  N for  each  of  these  variables  is 
so  small  as  to  malce  the  explanatory  power  of  these  variables  suspect . 
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, 1 a wain  we  note  that  the 
r+ha  lower  branch  of  Diagram  1) , again 
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196T  tut  stated  in  1966  that  the,  expected 

.,-n  their  educational  aspirations 
of  college , -de  downward  rewis.ona  .a  their 

l”  19M'  sianiticant  relationships,  identified 
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■ te  30  occupational  gaaXa  or  naiatained  these  goals  within  a 
their  eg®  3 ^ years  of 

those  who  expected  to  receive  2 to  4 ye 
relatively  small  range , those  v 

relatively  ..  . d with)  an  occupation 

, • «,  (or  would  have  been  satisfied 

college , desired  (or 

n-p  the  Duncan  ocaie  ^ 

* + +ho  low  or  medium  ranges 

which  fell  mo-  families  with 

, pni  at  i velv  moderate-sized  lamm 
„d  1,0-39)  and  were  cambers  of 
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low  or  moderate  incomes,  exhibited  a similarly  strong  tendency  to  lower 
their  educational  aspirations  over  time.  About  56  percent  of  the  young 
men  in  our  sample  characterized  by  the  factors  above  lowered  their  edu- 
cational aspirations  in  1967 . 

As  was  pointed  out  in  the  initial  discussion  of  the  lower  branch 
of  Diagram  1,  15  percent  of  the  young  men  in  our  sample  whose  education- 
al aspirations  were  lower  than  or  equal  to  their  expectations  in  1966 
had  made  downward  adjustments  in  their  educational  aspirations  by  1967. 
If  one  extends  this  to  incL  ; the  splits  for  "age  30  occupational  goal 
comparisons,"  "Parent's  weeks  worked  during  the  preceding  12  months," 
and  "location  of  high  school  by  region,"  the  percent  of  the  sample  with 
all  these  characteristics  lowering  their  educational  aspiration  in  1967 
jumps  to  50  percent.  However,  there  would  appear  to  be  little  reason 
why  the  addition  of  the  "location  of  high  school"  variable  should 
strengthen  the  explanatory  power  of  these  variables  by  this  magnitude. 
Since  it  isn't  clear  why  the  "location"  (region)  factor  should  be  such 
a strong  explanatory  variable  (that  is,  since  it  isn't  clear  at  this 
point  why  young  men  attending  high  schools  in  northcentral  and  western 
United  States  should  have  a greater  tendency  to  revise  their  education- 
al aspirations  downward  than  those  young  men  attending  high  schools  in 
other  regions  of  the  United  States),  it  would  appear  best  to  cut  off 
the  analysis  after  the  "parent's  weeks  worked"  variable.  With  this 
limitation,  of  those  who  had  age  30  occupational  goals  in  1967  that 
were  the  same  or  more  than  5 points  higher  than  in  1966  and  were  mem- 
bers of  families  where  the  parents  did  not  work  during  the  preceding 
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F*ar  (or  bad  parents  for  whom  the  number  of  weeks  worked  was  not  as- 
certained), only  about  25  percent  lowered  their  educational  aspirations 
in  1967. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  critically  important  (tho\«h 
perhaps  for  some  not  totally  unexpected)  finding  of  this  AID  analysis 
is  related  to  the  work  activity  of  the  parents  of  the  young  men  ia  our 
sample.  Specifically,  we  refer  to  the  influence  of  the  variable  "num- 
ber of  weeks  worked"  on  the  occupational  goals  and  educational  aspira- 
tions of  members  of  our  sample.  If  one  looks  closely  at  the  lower 
branch  of  Diagram  1 on  page  10 , oue  can  see  that  of  those  who  main- 
tained or  increased  their  age  30  occupational  goals  ia  1967  and  had 

or  both  parents  who  were  employed  primarily  full  time  with  but 
little  unemployment,  only  about  9 percent  lowered  their  educational 
aspirations  in  1967 . The  nature  and  duration  of  the  wort  activity  of 
one  or  both  parents  would  appear  to  play  a crucial  role  in  the  occu- 
pational goal  setting  process  as  well  as  in  the  establishment  of  edu- 
cational expectations  and  educational  aspirations  that  are  realistic 
— least  in  the  short-run. 

Concluding  the  analysis  of  Diagram  1,  (bottom  branch)  it  should 
be  pointed  out  that  there  were  other  groups  where  the  probabilities 
of  downward  adjustments  in  educational  aspirations  were  quite  low. 

Rsr  example,  relatively  speaking,  very  few  members  of  our  sample  with 
educational  aspirations  the  same  or  somewhat  less  than  expectations 
in  1966,  who  expected  to  receive  2 or  ^ years  of  college  and  desired 
«a  occupation  which  fell  in  the  upper-middle  and  very  high  D»can 
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ranges,  altered  their  educational  aspirations.  Ibe  sane  is  true  also 
for  those  stating  that  they  would  like  to  hare  an  occupation  that  ranked 
in  the  high-medium  and  high  Duncan  ranges,  who  expected  2 or  i years  of 
college  and  were  members  of  families  with  Terr  low,  federate  and  high 
incomes  or  were  members  of  small  or  Terr  large  families  with  incomes 
ranging  from  $3,000-16,000. 


sa®»RY  A3:  eiieiis  13s 


Basing  our  analysis  on  data  developed  by  Ohio  State  Yhiversitv's 
Center  for  Human  Resources  Research  free  their  national  survev  of  the 
labor  market  experience  of  oxer  5,001  young  sen  it-ga  years  of  age, 
we  have  explored  the  relationships  between  approximately  51  social, 
economic,  demographic,  locational,  and  attitudinai  variables  and  the 
downward  adjustment  in  educational  aspl rations  over  a one  year  period, 
1966-1967. 


In  an  analysis  of  the  national  probability  sample  (the  weighted 
sample,  not  the  sample  which  served  as  the  basis  for  the  AH  analysis), 
it  was  found  that  among  white  (sootlack)  youths  asciriac  to  two  years 
of  college  in  1966,  20  percent  revised  their  educational  aspirations 
downward  compared  with  23  percent  who  revised  their  aspirations  upward. 
Among  black  youth  who  aspired  tc  two  years  of  coil  ere  in.  i^oc.  U rer- 
cent  adjusted  their  educational  aspirations  onward  and  lb  percent  made 
downward  adjustments  in  their  educational  aspirations.  Uven  current 
social,  economic,  cultural  and  institutional  realities  which  * otr^  * ~ 
narrow  the  educational  and  employment  cot  ions  cren  to  blacks,  it  would 
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appear  that  the  educational  aspirations  of  blacks,  particularly,  were 
somewhat  more  unrealistic  than  those  of  the  nonhlacks  at  the  time  of 
the  first  survey.  However,  net  cmiy  the  apparent  unrealistically  high 
level  of  educational  aspirations  cf  the  blacks  but  also  the  discrepancy 
between  the  known  educational  attainment  of  all  young  men  in  the  United 
States  under  25  years  of  age  aac  the  educational  aspirations  of  the 
young  men  in  our  sample  irrespective  of  color  led  us  to  attempt  to 
determine  the  most  important  variables  associated  with  downward  adjust- 
ment in  educational  aspirations.  a*  AID  algorithm  which  was  used  in 

this  analysis  enabled  us  tc  ascertain  a number  of  important  relation- 
ships . 

Of  all  variables  examined,  the  relationship  between  educational 
expectations  and  educational  aspirations  proved  to  be  the  strongest 
explanatory  or  predictor  variable  associated  with  the  downward  revision 
of  educational  aspirations  in  1*7.  Of  the  high  aspirational  group, 

(the  upper  branch  of  Diagram  lj,  those  demonstrating  the  greatest  prob- 
ability of  lowering  their  educational  aspirations  over  time  were  those 
who  had  recently  adjusted  their  age  30  occupational  goals  downward. 


Ward  adjustment  in  educational  aspirations  was  also  associated  with 
enrollment  in  a general  curried*,  attending  a school  where  educational 
expenditures  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance  were  either  quite 
low  or  very  high,  residing  in  a rural  area,  small  town  or  small  city, 
and  holding  extremely  high  educational  expectations,  (i.e.  more  than 


6 years  of  college). 
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It  would  appear  that  educational  aspirations,  expectations,  and 
occupational  goals  are  brought  into  some  semblance  of  balance  over  time. 
The  age"  or  maturity  factor  seems  to  play  an  important  role  here,  in 
that  as  one  grows  older  one  is  apparently  better  able  to  realistically 
assess  one’s  own  limitations  and  abilities  and  the  social  and  institu- 
tional constraints  which  limit  the  fullest  development  and  utilization 
of  these  abilities  and  thus  adjust  one's  aspirations  accordingly.  Our 
analysis  would  appear  to  bear  out  this  statement. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  those  in  our  sample  who  were  members 
of  moderate-sized  families  tended  to  have  relatively  higher  probabili- 
ties of  lowering  their  educational  aspirations  over  time  than  those 
from  large  (6  or  more  brothers  and/or  sisters)  or  small  (l  to  2 brothers 
and/or  sisters)  families.  This  can  perhaps  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  income  pressures  exist  which  spell  out  quite  early  to  the  members 
of  moderate-sized  families  the  educational  options  available.  Also, 
in  certain  cases  the  younger  members  of  these  families  may  note  quite 
early  that  because  of  income  constraints  few  of  their  brothers  and/or 
sisters  were  able  to  fulfill  their  educational  aspirations.  Consequent- 
ly,  they  adjust  their  aspirations  to  align  more  closely  with  the  econom- 
ic realities  they  face.  In  the  case  of  small  or  large-sized  families 
(note  definitions  above),  it  would  appear  likely  that  at  a very  early 
age  members  of  small  families  perceive  their  relatively  unlimited  op- 
portunities horizons  and  members  of  large-sized  families  perceive  their 
severely  limited  opportunities  horizons  and  both  act  to  bring  their  edu- 
cational aspirations  and  educational  expectations  into  approximate 
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alignment.  If  this  be  true  one  would  not  expect  a high  probability 
for  downward  revision  in  educational  aspirations  for  this  group. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  finding  which  resulted  from  this  AID 
analysis  is  that  given  one  or  more  parents  who  are,  for  the  most  part, 
infrequently  unemployed,  there  will  likely  be  less  adjustment  by  the 
young  men  in  these  families  in  their  occupational  goals  and  education- 
al aspirations.  In  fact,  of  the  553  young  men  in  our  sample  who  had 
one  or  both  parents  working  full-time,  only  about  50  (9.2  percent) 
lowered  their  educational  aspirations  in  1967. 

Based  upon  our  initial  look  at  aspirational  change  and  educational 
expectations  it  is  difficult  to  make  any  "hard"  policy  statements.  How- 
ever, one  or  two  policy-related  points  might  be  stated  at  this  time. 

The  level  and  the  revision  in  aspirations  and  expectations  over 
time  are,  in  part  at  least,  functions  of  the  quality  of  the  educational 
system  which  is  itself  related  to  the  level  of  per  pupil  expenditures. 

To  some  extent  our  analysis  bears  this  out.  But  our  analysis  suggests 
that  even  more  critically  important  in  the  development  of  the  most  de- 
sirable aspirations-expectations  relationship,  where  both  are  suffi- 
ciently high,  yet  realistic  and  in  harmony,  is  a secure  and  stable  home 
environment  where  family  income  is  sufficient  and  continuous.  This 
would  suggest  that  a permanent  and  expanded  national  human  resources 
development  (manpower)  program  which  integrates  both  work  and  training 
and  income  maintenance  components  is  highly  desirable  at  this  time. 

Since  our  analysis  also  points  up  the  salutary  affect  on  the  edu- 
cational aspirations  of  the  young  men  in  our  sample  of  both  parents 
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working  full  or  part-time,  it  would  appear  that  manpower  and  employ- 
ment policies  which  seek  to  breakdown  sex  discrimination  barriers  and 
to  otherwise  expand  work  and  training  opportunities  for  women  in  the 
labor  force  are  sorely  needed  also  at  this  time. 

In  conclusion  our  analysis  would  appear  to  suggest  that  family 
relationships  and  the  home  environment  play  the  most  singificant  roles 
in  determining  the  relative  level  of  educational  aspirations  and  edu- 
cational expectations . Social  policy  which  seeks  to  effectuate  im- 
provement in  tnese  environments  would  no  doubt  raise  the  educational 
aspirations  and  expectations  for  certain  youths  from  these  environments 
For  others,  such  social  policy  might  well  result  in  the  establishments 
of  educational  aspirations  which  are  more  realistic  and  in  harmony 
with  expectations. 
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APPENDIX  A 


EXPLANATORY  VARIABLES  AND  CODE  CATEGORIES  — AID  ALGORITHM  1 


Relation  of  Educational  Expectations  to  Educational  Aspirations  -- 

1 * Same  or  More 

2 = Lower 

3 = NA 

Comparison  of  Occupational  Goals  at  Age  30  •—  19 66  and  1967 

1 s Same  Three  Digit  Occupation 

2 = 5 + Hi  in  '67 

3 « Same  Range  +5 

h a Duncan  Scale  5+  Low  *67 
5 = NA  and  Other 

Curriculum  in  High  School 

1 « Vocational 

2 s Commercial 

3 « Academic 
1*  a General 
5 * NA 

Educational  Expectations  - 19 66 

0 = Less  Than  2 Years  College 

1 * College  2 

2 * College  1* 

3 = College  6+ 
h = NA 

Parents  --  Weeks  Worked  During  Past  12  Months 
0=0  Weeks 

1 = M/F  26- 

2 = M/F  27  -52 

3 * M/F  Both 
h = NA 

Occupation  Desired  at  Age  30  - •-  Duncan  Index 

1 = 0-39 

2 = 1*0-59 

3 = 60-79 
1*  * 80-99 
5 = NA 

Location  of  High  School  - - 1966 

1 = West 

2 = South 

3 = North  Central 
1*  = Northeast 

5 * Outside  U.S.  and  NA 
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Humber  of  Brothers  and  Sisters  - • 1966 
1*1  Bro-Sis 

2 = 2-- 3 Bro-Sis 

3 = l*-5  Bro-Sis 

= 6 or  More  Bro-  Sis 
5 = NA 

Adjusted  Expense  Per  Pupil  in  ADA 

1 = $1  to  $2l»9 

2 = $250  to  $31*9 

3 * $350  to 

1*  = $1*50  to  $51*9 

5 * $550  to  $61*9 

6 * $650  to  $1,999 

7 = NA 

Comparison  of  Family  Income  - • 1966  and  1967 

1 = 1967  Higher 

2 = Same  Income 

3 = 1966  Higher 
1*  * NA 

Total  Family  Income  — 1966 

1 = $3,000  or  Less 

2 = $3,000  - $6,000 
3 * $6,000  - $10,000 
1*  * $10,000  + 

5 = NA 

Residence  at  the  Time  of  the  Survey  (Rural/Urban) 

1 » Rural 

2 = 25,000  or  Less 

3 * Small  City 

1*  * Large  City  (250,000  +) 

Family  Members  Receiving  Welfare  or  Public  Assistance 

1 * '66  Yes,  '67  Yes 

2 * '66  Yes,  '67  Ho 

3 * '66  No,  '67  Yes 
1*  * '66  No,  '67  No 
5 = NA 

Father's  Occupation 

1 * White  Collar 

2 = Blue  Collar 

3 = Services 
1*  * Farmer 

5 = NA 
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APPENDIX  B 

FACTORS  RELATED  TO  THE  DOWNWARD  ADJUSTMENT  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
ASPIRATIONS  AMONG  YOUNG  MEN 

Independent  Variables  Used  In  AID  Analysis  And  Universe  Restrictions 


Independent  Variables 

1.  School  enrollment  status,  1966 

2.  High  school  grade  in  1967 

3.  1966  total  family  income 

b.  Highest  year  of  school  completed  by  father 

5.  Occupation  of  father 

6.  1967  age  of  respondent 

7.  High  school  curriculum 

8.  Knowledge  of  the  world  of  work 

9.  Cultural  exposure  at  age  lh 

10.  Educational  expectations  1966 

11.  Comparison  of  aspirations  and  expectations  1966 

12.  Occupational  goal  reported  in  1967 

13.  Area  of  residence 

1**.  Size  of  labor  force  in  local  labor  market 

15.  IQ  score 

16.  School  quality  index 

17 • Reaction  co  high  school  experience 

10.  Location  of  most  recent  college  with  respect  to  location  of 
high  school 

19*  Means  of  financing  additional  education 

20.  Index  of  demand  for  the  labor  male  youth 

21.  Location  of  high  school  by  region 

22.  Type  of  high  school  attended 

23.  Number  of  weeks  worked  by  father  during  past  12  months 

24.  Location  of  high  school  with  respect  to  current  address 

25.  Health  of  respondent 

26.  Residence  at  age  l4 

27.  Number  of  persons  related  to  respondent  living  in  household 

28.  Whether  respondent  is  oldest  child  in  the  family 

29.  Total  number  of  weeks  employed  by  parents  during  past  12  months 

30.  Draft  status  of  respondent 

31.  Comparison  of  family  incomes,  1966/1967 

Universe  Restrictions 


1.  All  ’■espondents  in  the  sample  in  1966  and  1967; 

2.  All  respondents  enrolled  in  high  school  (grades  10-12)  in 

1966  and  in  school  in  1967; 

3.  All  respondents  aspired  to  at  least  two  years  of  college  in 

19 66. 
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ABSTRACT 


The  Influence  of  Professional  Role  Identification 
upon  the  Development  of  Interest  in  Horizontal  Career 
Mobility  by  Nursing  Students 
by 

Richard  E.  Darnell , M.A. 

Each  of  283  nursing  students  at  Michigan  State  University  were 
exposed  to  occupational  information  booklets  constructed  by  nursing  and 
medical  educators  which  represented  the  role  of  the  nurse  physician 
associate  as  (1)  an  expansion  of  nursing,  (2)  an  extension  of  medicine, 
or  (3)  an  amalgamation  of  medicine  and  nursing.  Measures  were  obtained 
of  stated  interest  in  that  role  as  a potential  career  opportunity, 
information  seeking  behavior  regarding  that  role  (manifest  interest), 
and  amount  of  information  retained  (tested  interest).  There  was  no 
differential  development  of  interest  in  the  role  of  the  nurse  physician 
associate  as  a result  of  exposure  to  different  occupational  information 
booklets.  There  was  no  meaningful  difference  in  interest  development 
as  a function  of  student  level  of  training.  Post  experimental  inter- 
views with  participants  in  the  study  indicated  that  interest  development 
in  the  role  of  the  nurse  physician  associate  may  be  associated  with 
identification  of  that  role  with  a distinct  new  professional  identity. 
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The  Influence  of  Professional  Role  Identification 
upon  the  Development  of  Interest  in  Horizontal  Career 
Mobility  by  Nursing  Students 
by 

Richard  E.  Darnell,  M.A. 


Introduction 

The  present  health  care  crisis  has  contributed  to  the  development 
of  many  new  service  roles  in  intermediary  positions  between  established 
health  care  professions.  Contributors  to  the  health  manpower  literature 
have  proposed  the  establishment  of  opportunities  for  career  mobility 
between  established  health  care  professions  (horizontal  mobility)  as 
well  as  within  a given  health  care  profession  (vertical  mobility) 
(hiestand,  1966;  Perry,  1969). 

It  has  been  postulated  that  major  factors  influencing  the  develop- 
ment of  interest  by  students  in  health  care  professions  offering  the 
possibility  of  horizontal  career  mobility  toward  a more  highly  trained 
profession  are  1)  the  professional  identity  associated  with  that  new 
health  role  (Shep  and  Bachor,  1964;  Silver,  1967;  MaGraw,  1968, 

Jacobi,  1970);  and  2)  the  level  of  training  of  these  potential 
practitioners  (Gynther  and  Gertz,  1962;  Nikkari,  1969).  The  development 
of  the  nurse  physician  associate,  a new  health  care  role  in  an  inter- 
mediary position  between  the  lesser  trained  profession  of  nursing  and 
the  more  highly  trained  profession  of  medicine,  presented  an  opportunity 
to  study  the  dynamics  of  the  development  of  interest  by  nursing  students 
in  mobility  between  these  two  major  health  care  professions. 
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Purpose  of  Study 

This  study  attempted  to  evaluate  six  hypotheses.  The  first  two 
hypotheses  related  to  the  effect  of  professional  role  identification 
upon  interest  development: 

I*  Students  training  for  health  careers  in  a less  highly  trained 
profession  will  demonstrate  a significantly  greater  develop- 
ment of  interest  in  a new  health  care  role  after  identification 
of  that  role  with  the  less  highly  trained  profession  than  will 
students  after  identification  of  that  role  with  an  amalgamation 
of  the  less  and  the  more  highly  trained  profession. 

II.  Students  training  for  health  careers  in  a less  highly  trained 
profession  will  demonstrate  a significantly  greater  develop- 
ment of  interest  in  a new  health  care  role  after  identification 
of  that  role  with  an  amalgamation  of  the  less  and  more  highly 
trained  profession  than  will  students  after  identification  of 
that  role  with  the  more  highly  trained  profession. 

The  next  three  hypotheses  related  to  the  effect  of  professional 
level  of  training  upon  interest  development: 

III.  Students  with  a high  level  of  training  (seniors)  in  the  less 
highly  trained  profession  will  develop  significantly  greater 
interest  in  a new  health  care  role  than  will  students  with  an 
intermediate  level  of  training  (juniors)  in  the  less  highly 
trained  profession. 

IV.  Students  with  an  intermediate  level  of  training  (juniors)  in 
the  less  highly  trained  profession  will  develop  significantly 
greater  interest  in  a new  health  care  role  than  will  students 
with  a low  level  of  training  (sophomores)  in  the  less  highly 
trained  profession.  ,^or.o 
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V.  Students  with  a low  level  of  training  (sophomores)  in  the 
less  highly  trained  profession  will  develop  significantly 
greater  interest  in  a new  health  care  role  than  will  students 
with  a minimal  level  of  training  (freshmen)  in  the  less 
highly  traned  profession. 

The  last  hypothesis  pertained  to  the  relationship  between  role 
identification  and  level  of  training: 

VI.  There  will  be  no  interaction  between  role  identification  and 
level  of  training. 

Methodology 

Three  different  occupational  information  booklets  portraying  the 
role  of  the  nurse  physician  associate  as  1)  an  expansion  of  nursing, 

2)  an  extension  of  medicine,  or  3)  an  amalgamation  of  nursing  and 
medicine  were  developed  by  a nursing  advisory  committee  and  a medical 
advisory  conmittee,  each  committee  meeting  independently  with  the 
researcher.  Each  committee  consisted  of  three  trained  practitioners 
in  that  profession.  These  booklets  served  as  independent  variables  and 
were  randomly  distributed  during  regular  class  periods  to  one  hundred 
and  ninety-six  nursing  students  enrolled  as  sophomores,  juniors  and 
seniors  at  the  Michigan  State  University  School  of  Nursing.  Eighty-seven 
freshmen  having  no  class  contact  with  the  School  of  Nursing  were  randomly 
exposed  to  occupational  information  booklets  as  part  of  research 
activities  sponsored  by  the  Nursing  School.  Subsequent  contacts  with 
' reshmen  were  accomplished  by  having  the  freshmen  serve  as  paid 
volunteers. 
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This  study  employed  six  dependent  variables.  Each  cccuretional 
information  booklet  provided  a measure  of  Dre-knowledge  of  the  role 
of  the  nurse  physician  associate  which  was  utilized  as  a covariable, 

1)  interest  by  the  student  in  obtaining  farther  information,  and  2}  the 
student's  impressions  of  interest  in  information  seeking  by  her  peers. 

It  also  provided  an  information  resource  sheet  which  identified  otcor- 
tunities  for  further  information  seeking  by  3}  mailing  a postcard, 
speaking  with  a resource  person  or  utilizing  library  resource  materials. 
During  a second  contact  occurring  approximately  ten  tfeys  later, 
students  were  provided  with  additional  information  on  the  role  of  the 
nurse  physician  associate.  During  a third  contact  one  week  later, 

4)  selective  retention  of  information  provided  during  the  previous 
week  was  tested,  and  5)  interest  by  the  student  in  a potential  career 
as  a nurse  physician  associate  and  6}  the  student's  impression  regarding 
the  attractiveness  of  such  a career  to  her  peers  were  assessed.  Follow- 
ing the  experimental  phase,  interviews  were  carried  out  with  a sarnie 
of  forty  nursing  students  who  participated  in  the  study. 


Resul ts 


A multivariate  analysis  of  covariance  was  performed. 


TABLE  I 

F Ratios  for  Multivariate 
Tests  of  Equality  of  Mean  Vectors  for  Main  Effects 


Multivariate  Degrees  of  Significant 
Main  Effect F Ratio Freedom at  p = .01 


Effect  associated  with 
differential  exposure 
to  occupational  infor- 
mation booklets 

0.653 

12 

and 

532 

...  r z-jLj 

No 

Effect  associated 

with  level  of 

18 

training 

5.841 

and 

Yes 

752 

Effect  associated 

36 

with  interaction 

0.558 

and 

No 

1170 

No  significant  difference  was  found  in  interest  development  in  the 
role  of  the  nurse  physician  associate  as  a result  of  differential  exposure 
to  occupational  information  booklets  (see  Table  I).  Hypotheses  I and  II 
failed  to  be  substantiated. 

Because  a significant  main  effect  for  level  of  training  was 
ascertained  (see  Table  I),  Scheffe  post  hoc  comparisons  were  performed. 
There  were  no  significant  differences  in  interest  development  between 
seniors  and  juniors.  Hypothesis  III  failed  to  be  substantiated. 

Sophomores  demonstrated  significantly  greater  information  seeking  than 
did  juniors.  This  finding  was  attributed  to  situational  factors  and 
was  in  a direction  opposite  to  that  hypothesized.  Hypothesis  IV  thus 
failed  to  be  substantiated.  It  was  found  that  sophomores  demonstrated 
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signif icantly  higher  informational  recall  and  stated  interest  in  the 
role  of  the  nurse  physician  associate  as  a potential  career  opportunity 
for  both  herself  and  her  peers  than  did  freshmen.  Although  Hypothesis  V 
received  statistical  support,  differences  in  sampling  procedures  between 
freshmen  and  sophomores,  and  significant  freshmen  mortality  between 
contact  one  and  contact  three  impaired  the  meaningfulness  of  these 
findings. 

There  was  no  significant  interaction  found  between  differential 
exposure  to  occupational  information  booklets  and  level  of  training 
(see  Table  I).  Hypothesis  VI  was  substantiated. 

No  differences  in  interest  development  were  found  between  seniors 
who  were  registered  nurses  and  seniors  who  were  not. 

Post  experimental  interviews  revealed  that  subjects  were  not  aware 
that  they  were  exposed  to  different  experimental  treatments  and  that 
interest  development  in  the  role  of  the  nurse  physician  associate  may 
have  more  effectively  occurred  as  a function  of  identification  of  that 
role  with  a distinct  new  professional  identity. 

Conclusions 

This  study  was  unable  to  demonstrate  that  students  training  for 
health  careers  in  the  less  highly  trained  profession  of  nursing  demonstrate 
significantly  different  development  of  interest  in  a new  health  care  role 
after  identification  of  that  role  with  that  less  highly  trained  profession, 
the  more  highly  trained  profession  of  medicine  or  an  amalgamation  of 
nursing’ and  medicine.  Furthermore,  level  of  training  in  the  less  highly 
trained  profession  of  nursing  does  not  appear  to  have  a meaningful 
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relationship  with  the  development  of  interest  in  a new  associated  health 
care  role. 


Implications  for  Future  Research 

The  absence  of  treatment  main  effects  may  indicate  that  professional 
role  identification  by  nursing  students  associated  with  interest 
development  in  the  role  of  the  nurse  physician  associate  appears  to 
be  in  the  process  of  evolution.  This  evolution  is  presently  accompanied 
by  deep  conflicts  and  strains  within  nursing  and  nursing  education 
regarding  a definition  of  the  nursing  role  in  today's  society.  Repli- 
cation of  this  research  at  some  future  time  may  be  more  productive. 

There  was  some  indication  that  interest  in  a new  health  care  role 
intermediate  between  the  professions  of  nursing  and  medicine  may 
possibly  occur  as  a result  of  identification  of  that  new  health  care 
role  with  a distinct  new  professional  identity.  Such  new  professional 
identities  often  evolve  from  the  clinical  setting.  Thus,  interest 
development  in  new  health  care  professions  may  be  the  result  of  inter- 
action with  specific  work  settings  rather  than  with  stereotypic 
professional  role  identifications. 

Experimental  studies  based  upon  the  theoretical  formulations  of 
Thompson,  A very  and  Carlson  (1962),  which  postulate' the  development  of 
interest  in  health  careers  as  a complex  interaction  of  four  basic  career 
strategies  and  four  career  patterns  with  individual  competencies, 
aspirations  and  specific  situational  opportunities,  may  provide  a more 
fruitful  understanding  of  interest  development  in  lateral  career  mobility 
between  health  professions. 

Future  efforts  to  assess  the  dynamics  of  lateral  mobility  in 
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health  care  professions  will  have  to  address  the  following  questions. 

1.  Do  persons  preparing  for  health  care  professions  demonstrate 
different  dynamics  in  the  development  of  interest  in  lateral 
mobility  than  persons  in  other  professions  or  occupations? 

2.  Do  health  care  personnel  in  professions  different  from  nursing 
have  similar  dynamics  of  interest  development  in  lateral 
mobility? 

3.  Are  there  different  dynamics  operating  in  the  development  of 
interest  in  lateral  mobility  by  personnel  presently  functioning 
at  different  vertical  levels  in  professional  practice 
settings? 

4.  What  is  the  relationship  between  the  short  term  dynamics  of 
interest  development  in  lateral  mobility  and  longitudinal 
components  measured  over  a period  of  years? 
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HARCUM  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

BRYN  MAWR.  PENNA.  19010 


A Job  Satisfaction  Predictor 

Suppose  a non-complex  instrument  could  be  devised  which  successfully 
estimates  job  satisfaction  well  beyond  what  chance  alone  could  predict.  Vali- 
dation of  such  an  instrument  would  provide  both  vocational  counselors  and 
placement  specialists  with  a most  useful  tool  for  their  respective  activities. 

Such  an  instrument  was  found  to  be  a short  questionnaire  (6  multiple- 
choice  questions)  developed  in  connection  with  a broad  study  of  job  satisfaction 
and  needs  satisfaction.  It  was  concluded  that  listing  a number  of  needs,  and 
having  subjects  rank  diem  in  terms  of  their  judged  importance  was  a simple,  most 
direct  method  for  obtaining  need  satisfaction  measures . Here,  the  individual 
simply  responds  in  terms  of  his  aware  needs.  Also,  this  method  would  permit 
wide  use  of  the  instrument  without  requiring  highly  specialized  training  for  the 
administrator. 

Fourteen  needs  were  selected  for  investigation,  and  for  the  purposes 
of  this  study,  a need  was  regarded  as  a hypothetical  force  within  die  individual 
which  promotes  activity.  These  14  needs  were:  Leadership,  Esteem,  Job 
Security,  Outdoors,  Competition,  Good  Pay,  Dependence,  Self-actualization, 
Power,  Social  Service,  Congeniality,  Advancement,  Independence,  and  Interesting 
Duties. 
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A questionnaire  was  constructed  to  determine  how  well  job  satisfaction 
(as  reported  by  die  respondents)  could  in  fact  be  estimated  from  measurements 
of  varying  degrees  of  need  satisfaction.  The  questionnaire  was  administered  to 
a sample  of  470  individuals  employed  in  three  very  large  and  occupationally 
diversified  organizations.  There  were  29  kinds  of  jobs  in  the  sample,  dis- 
tributed among  5 major  occupational  groups . These  included  89  respondents 
among  8 different  jobs  in  the  Professional  group;  101  among  3 jobs  in  die 
Managerial -Official  group;  155  among  5 jobs  in  the  Clerical  group;  45  among  2 
Service  group  jobs,  and  82  among  12  Trades-Manual  jobs. 

The  questionnaire  was  designed  to  measure  two  variables:  (1)  degrees  of 

need  satisfaction,  and  (.2)  the  individual's  self-evaluated  degree  of  job  satisfaction. 

Five  of  the  six  questions  related  to  The  respondents  were  required  to  select 

from  among  the  14  need  statements  die  3 they  considered  most  important.  They 

were  also  required  to  rank  each  selection  in  order  of  importance;  first  choice 

most  important,  third  choice  least.  Th  i same  needs  statements,  slightly  modified 

in  language,  but  quite  apparently  die  same  need  statement,  were  listed  as  die  14 
• # 

possible  forced  choices  in  each  of  die  5 questions.  The  order  of  need  statements 
was  randomized  to  reduce  the  liklihood  of  'top-of-the-list'  position  influencing  die 
answers. 

Each  respondent  therefore  had  15  opportunities  to  select  and  rank  any  of 
these  14  needs  among  those  he  considered  of  greatest  importance . From  these 
responses,  i.e .,  the  number  of  times  a need  was  selected,  and  die  rank  order  of 
the  selection,  measures  were  obtained  for  varying  degrees  of  need  strength  among 
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470  individuals  in  a very  broad  occupational  range  of  jobs. 

The  sixth  questionnaire  item  related  to'degrees  of  job  satisfaction  in  currently 
held  positions . The  respondent  was  required  to  indicate  which  of  seven  forced- 
choice  statements,  ranging  from  'hate  it"  to  ’like  it  extremely  well, " most  nearly 
described  his  usual  degree  of  job  satisfaction. 

The  assumption  that  job  satisfaction  varies  with  the  strength  of  needs 
satisfaction  as  they  relate  to  die  work  situation  - the  stronger  die  need  satisfaction, 
die  greater  die  job  satisfaction  - is  the  hypothesis  upon  which  this  instrument  was 
developed.  - 

A Pearson  "r"  was  computed  between  job  satisfaction  and  need  satisfaction 
strengths , since  a product-moment  coefficient  correlation  indicates  the  extent 
to  which  changes  in  one  variable  are  accompanied  by,  or  are  dependent  upon, 
changes  in  a second  variable.  The  Pearson  "r"  was  +.58,  therefore  this  substantial 
positive  correlation  indicates  that  this  instrument  and  technique  have  marked 
construct  validity  and  predictive  value  in  estimating  worker  job  satisfaction  from 
measures  of  need  satisfaction. 

Additionally,  other  job  satisfaction  data  was  obtained  which  suggests  that 
further  research  in  this  area  might  well  be  undertaken.  Among  the  5 major 
occupational  groups,  differences  were  noted  both  in  the  needs  selected,  and  the 
relative  satisfaction  strengths  of  needs,  die  latter  expressed  as  percentages  of  the 
total  number  of  times  needs  could  be  selected. 

These  differences,  both  in  needs  selected  and  in  relative  satisfaction  of  need£, 
might  well  be  utilized  in  vocational  guidance . For  example,  assume  an  individual 
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indicates  in  his  questionnaire  answers  that  he  considers  the  3 principal  job 
satisfiers  for  professional  work  (as  found  in  this  study)  to  be  of  very  minor  im- 
portance to  his  job  satisfaction.  Assume  further  that  the  individual  expresses  a 
strong  interest  and  desire  to  seek  a professional -type  job.  This  evident  divergence 


considers  to  be  of  prime  importance  to  job  satisfaction  are  not  at  all  the  types  of 
things  that  professional  people  consider  to  be  important  to  job  satisfaction.  From  the 
standpoint  of  bis  future  adjustment  to,  and  satisfaction  in,  professional  occupations, 
this  type  of  information  might  be  of  considerable  value  to  him  with  regard  to 
vocational  choices  and  decisions. 

It  is  recognized  that  some  interest  inventories  provide  measures  of  similarity 
between  an  individual's  pattern  of  responses  and  the  pattern  unique,  yet  common, 
among  individuals  in  a particular  occupation.  However,  a procedure  which  measures 
strength  idfferences  among  needs,  not  only  can  provide  the  same  type  of  comparison, 
but  might  also  make  possible  further  individual  understanding.  To  advise  someone 
that  he  has  a high  clerical  interest  score  is  indeed  helpful , To  be  able  to  explore 
with  him  his  psychological  needs,  particularly  as  they  relate  to  die  principal  need 
satisfiers  associated  with  various  occupations,  would  suggest  an  additional 
counseling  tool  of  value. 

hi  short  - relating  the  expressed  psychological  needs  of  individuals  to  the  need- 
satisfaction  offerings  of  various  occupations , suggests  a potentially  useful  job 
satisfaction  prediction  technique . 


of  important  job  satisfiers  might  well  suggest  to  him  that  the  typesettings  he 
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CHAPTER  1 


THE  SUBSTANTIVE  PROBLEM: 

TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  AS  A MEANS 
TO  NATIONAL  PROSPERITY 

Poverty  and  ignorance:  ignorance  and  poverty. 

Veal thy  nations  perceive  the  growing  economic  disparity 
between  themselves  and  their  neighbors  as  the  result  of  a 
vicious  cycle  of  poverty  and  ignorance,  and  they  "...  feel 
very  strongly  their  responsibility  towards  the  less  developed 
countries . " ^ Surely,  a nation  whose  historical  policies  have 
made  it  rich  and  powerful  should  be  able  to  advise  a poor, 
weak  nation  as  to  the  policies  that  will  best  foster  its 
development. 

But  can  it,  really?  What  policies  can  a developing 
nation  adopt  in  order  to  close  the  gap?  Todays  highly- 
developed  countries  did  not  have  to  grow  up  quickly  in  a 
world  of  super-states  and  instantaneous  ccsarrunicat ions. 
Although  they  are  the  only  obvious  candidates  for  the  role  of 
vise  counselor,  they  risk  falling  rather  into  the  role  of 
the  fatuous  father  who  never  ceases  to  mouth  i rrelevancics 
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about  the  way  things  were  when  he  was  a bey.  There  is  a 
perilous  gap  between  knowing  how  we  did  it  and  knowing  how 
they  ought  to  do  it. 

On  the  advice  or  example  of  wealthier  neighbors,  a 
number  of  developing  countries  have  recently  seen  the  rapid 
expansion  of  education,  and  particularly  of  technical  educa- 
tion, as  a principal  means  ef  accelerating  industrial izat ion 
and  thus  economic  growth*  Ernest  Stabler  describes  the 
emergence  of  this  point  of  view  in  Kenya  in  the  19^0 ’s: 

• • • A new  principle  appeared:  education  and  national 

development  must  fort  a partnership.  Economic  growth 
can  be  speeded  up  if  eduction  produces  the  middle-  and 
high-level  manpower  which  a developing  country  roods  so 
desperately.  . . , Never  before  had  ear  cat  i ora.be  e:i 

regarded  as  the  seed  of  economic  development , T,~ 

An  official  Kenyan  expression  of  the  *rov  principle* 
appeared  in  print  in  1955s 

At  Kenya’s  stage  of  dove! ornont , education  is  much  more 
an  economic  than  a social  service.  It  is  cur  principal 
means  for  relieving  true  shortage  of  domestic  skilled 
manpower  and  equalizing  economic  opportune t ie-s  at:  eng  all 
citizens . . . . The  immediate  objectives  in  education 

arc  to  expand  secondary  level  facilities  as  reg  : dly  as 
teacher  supply  and  recurrent  cost  implications  permit. 
This  is,  of  course,  i mu  e riant  to  the  training  of  man- 
power. . . . "3 

The  theme  recurs  in  Thai  1 raid : 
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• « • The  educational  system  is  geared  to  meet  the  . . . 

human  resource  needs  of  Thailand.  Meeting  these  needs 
constitutes  a rock-bottom  requirement  for  sustained 
economic  growth.  . . .4 

And  in  Vietnam: 

In  the  field  of  education  we  have  only  one  concern— how 
to  perfect  on  an  emergency  basis  all  educational  instal- 
lations . . . how*  to  make  programs  of  studies  more 
suitable  to  the  conditions  of  our  nation,  an  agricultural, 
underdeveloped  nation  which  is  on  the  way  to  industrial-  _ 
ization  and  which  needs  many  specialists  and  technicians. 

•The  authors  of  the  Vietnamese  National  Education 
Survey  commented  further: 

There  appears  to  be  no  basic  disagreement  on  the  objective 
, to  develop  technical  and  vocational  education.  . • • The 
achievement  and  maintenance  of  an  expanding  economy  is 
the  well  recognized  problem  that  needs  solving.0 

The  expansion  of  technical  education  is  an  attractive 
expedient  for  a number  of  reasons:  (l)  a lack  of  trained 

manpower  can  obviously  hinder  industrial  development,  and  a 
far-sighted  government  should  remove  such  hindrances  as  soon 
as  it  becomes  aware  of  them;  (2)  technical  education  confers 
an  aura  of  up- to-dateness:  the  government  that  fosters  it  is 

clearly  on  top  of  the  situation;  (3)  technical  education 


Current  and  Projected  Secondary  Education  Programs 
for  Tha  1 .1  and « Pub l i c a t i or.  N *■ . 1. angkuk : Educational 

Planning  Office,  Ministry  of  Education,  1966),  p.  A. 

^Uui-Tuong-Hunn . Yietrr.-esc  Minister  of  National 
Education,  quoted  in  : : jrn  V : , t nror. ; Proposal  s for 
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^Ibid. 
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enhances  the  potential  productivity  of  its  recipients  and  thus 
•may  plausibly  be  expected  to  provide  an  economic  multiplier 
effect  that  is  lacking  in  direct  welfare  relief;  (4)  direct 
economic  effects  aside,  education  is  commonly  credited  with 
slowing  down  the  population  explosion  (which  medical  advances, 
for  example,  may  actually  encourage),  thus  permitting  per- 
capita  prosperity  to  grow  more  nearly  at  the  same  rate  as 
absolute  production. 

Despite  its  manifold  attractions,  the  policy  of  expand- 
ing technical  education  for  economic  purposes  is  a subject  of 
controversy  and  doubt.  The  popular  press  has  reported,  for 
example,  that  India's  great  push  of  the  last  decade  has 
generated  a national  excess  of  engineers,  and  that  half  the 
pharmacists  in  Korea  are  unemployed.^ 

On  the  academic  side,  Thomas  Balogh  can  still  write 
"a  proposal  to  relate  education  directly  to  production,"^  but 
other  observers  are  quick  to  assert  that  the  causal  connec- 
tions between  education  and  prosperity  are  neither  simple 
nor  direct,  Philip  J.  Foster,  for  example,  in  explicit 
rebuttal  to  Balogh,  declares  that 

7 

Eren,  Nuri,  “Supply,  Demand,  and  the  Brain  Drain," 
Saturday  Hey iew.  2 August  1969,  p.  12. 

g 

Balogh,  Thomas,  "A  Proposal  to  Relate  Education 
Directly  to  Production,"  in  John  V.  Hansen  and  CoJ e S. 
Brembcck,"  cds.,  Education  and  the  Bevel  opniern.  of  Nations 
(New  York:  Ho.lt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  hjOo)  , pp,  100- 107. 
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• . . in  the  initial  stages  technical  and  vocational 
instruction  is  the  cart  rather  than  the  horse  in 
economic  growth  and  its  development  depends  upon  real 
and  perceived  opportunities  existing  within  the 
economic  structure.  Thus  its  provision  must  be 
directly  related  to  those  points  at  which  some  develop- 
ment is  already  apparent  and  where  demand  for  skills  is 
beginning  to  manifest  itself.  . . . 

In  less  colloquial  terms,  Foster  argues  further  that 

• • . those  factors  which  really  give  the  impetus  to 

early  economic  growth  are  far  more  subtle  than  the 
proponents  of  vocational  education  suppose.  In  effect, 
we  would  suggest  that  the  crucial  variables  lie  in  the 
structure  of  incentives  within  the  economic  system  and 
the  degree  to  which  the  institutional  framework  provides 
a milieu  which  is  supportive  of  entrepreneurial  activity. 
Without  such  a milieu  no  amount  of  vocational  instruction 
can  be  effective  since  the  skills  acquired  wixl  not  be 
utili sod. 10  9 

In  a recent  publication  of  the  Organisation  for 
Economic  Co-operation  and  Development,  John  Vaizcy  asserts 
that 


• • *,  it  is  evident  that  technical  educcition  must  have  a 
high  degree  of  priority  as  it  is  directly  connected  with 
the  provision  of  skilled  manpower.  The  major  problem 
however  is  that  of  providing  technical  teachers.  . . . 

In  the  same  publication,  F,  H.  Harbison  argues  for  a more 

involved  theory  of  the  system  that  links  technical  schooling 

with  national  wealth: 


^Foster,  Philip  J.,  "The  Vocational  School  Fallacy  in 
Development  Planning, n in  Hanson  and  Brembcck,  op.  cit. , p. 
173. 


10 


Ibid . 

Vaizcy,  John,  "Some  of  the  Main  Issues  in  the  Strategy 
of  Educational  Supply,"  j n OECD,  op.  c_U . , p.  58. 
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I would  argue  most  strongly  that  situations  of  this  kind 
Cthe  low  social  status  of  technical  work  in  comparison  to 
literary  work!  will  not  be  corrected  by  publicity,  exhor- 
tations of  prime  ministers,  and  the  building  of  more 
educational  institutions.  They  will  be  changed  only  when 
the  system  of  rewards  and  status  values  in  a modernising 
society  are  changed 


And,  finally,  Philip  H.  Coombs  warns: 

A developing  country  can  land  in  deep  trouble  by  slavishly 
- adhering  to  the  educational  forms  and  rituals  o in  us  n 
alized  countries,  in  a context  where  they  simply  do  not 
fit  ...  A particularly  troublesome  scctoi  is  technica 
and’ vocational  training  at  the  secondary  or  post-secondary 
level.  . . . There  arc  many  sad  stories  whose  common  plot 

tells  of  technical  training  schemes,  embraced  by  al 
parties  with  good  intentions,  yet  rendered  irrelevant  in 


their  application 


These  quotations  suffice  to  demonstrate  that  a contro- 
versy exists:  that  well-informed  men  of  good  will,  intimate] y 

involved  in  the  problems  of  the  developing  world  and  eager  to 
solve  them,  can  and  do  hold  diametrically  opposed  views  on 
the  causal  connections  between  education  and  prosperity.  Each 
of  the  authors  quoted  clearly  has  in  his  mind,  in  some  more 
or  less  explicit  form,  a set  of  causal  hypotheses  (a  theory), 
which  seems  to  him  to  imply  either  that  technical  education  is 
a key  to  development  or  that  it  is  not.  This  diversity  of 
theories  can  lead  only  to  a corresponding  and  confusing 
diversity  in  the  expert  advice  that  a nation  must  consider 


12Harbison,  F.  H.,  "The  Strategy  of  Human  Resource 
Development  in  Modernizing  Economics,"  in  OECD,  0£-  £il- « 
p.  21. 


(Load 


on 


13Coowl»sf  Philip  H.,  The  Kor3  cl^dncatio.uiJ_CH^ 
: Oxford  University  Press,  1$>0S)>  P-  70. 
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in  deciding  whether  to  expand  its  technical  education 
commitments . 

In  the  face  of  conflicting  counsel,  what  can  the 
decision-maker  for  a developing  country  do?  Must  he  consider 
the  question  to  be  ultimately  an  empirical  one  and  accordingly 
surrender  up  his  nation  to  be  used  as  a guinea  pig  in  an 
experimental  test  of  one  theoretical  position  or  the  other? 
Many  have  done  so,  in  essence.  We  have  already  cited  the 
cases  of  India  and  Korea,  but  we  need  not  go  so  far  afield 
to  find  nations  pushing  their  technical  education  expansion 
well  ahead  of  other  aspects  of  economic  development:  th^ 

Republic  of  Ireland  is  in  the  process  of  creating  nine 
regional  technical  colleges  which  arc  intended  to  accommodate 
some  13>000  Irish  youth  by  1972  and  20,000  by  1973*  Given 
that  in  1963  Ireland  had  only  about  ^00  per  year  entering 

l4 

full-time  technical  studies  and  700  entering  part-time, 
the  introduction  of  these  new  colleges  clearly  represents  a 
truly  radical  and  sudden  change  in  Irish  technical  education. 
Given  the  controversy  we  have  documented,  it  also  represents 
a very  expensive  piece  of  trial-and-error  experimentation. 

But  what  alternatives  are  there?  If  not  by  trial  and 
error,  then  on  what  basis  can  the  decision-maker  choose 
between  two  or  more  convincingly-presented  theoretical 

^Steering  Committee  on  Technical  Education,  "Report 
to  tho  Minister  for  Education  on  Regional  Technical  Colleges" 
(Dublin:  Stationary  Office,  1967),  p.  ^2* 
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constructs  which  seem  to  imply  opposite  policy  conclusions? 
This  question  underlies  the  methodological  considerations 
of  Chapter  2. 
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CHAPTER  2 

THE  METHODOLOGICAL  PROBLEM 
FORMULATING  AND  MANIPULATING  COMPLEX  CAUSAL  THEORIES 

2.1  The  need  for  an  explicit  theory  to  clarify  tho  content 
of  the  controversy 

As  long  as  the  opposing  camps  in  the  technical 
education  controversy  communicate  primarily  in  the  vernacular, 
they  are  not  likely  to  resolve  the  issue  until  they  have 
tried  every  conceivable  variation  on  each  theory  in  every 
conceivable  real-world  situation.  Until  !fthe  evidence  is  in,n 
in  this  exaggerated  sense,  there  will  very  likely  always  be 
some  partisan  of  the  losing  side  who  will  maintain  that  his 
theory  has  not  had  a fair  trial.  Such  is  the  power  of  seman- 
tics in  ordinary  conversation  and  debate  that  two  verbal 
antagonists  can  both  appear  to  make  good  sense  while  expres- 
sing totally  irreconcilable  theories  about  complex  systems 
of  causality.  As  we  shall  sec  later,  in  fact,  such  verbally- 
formulated  theories  can  still  seem  reasonable  even  if  the 
logical  content  of  each,  taken  individually,  is  internally 
inconsistent  or  absurd. 

To  the  extent  that  we  arc  correct  in  blaming  semantic 
ambiguity  and  vagueness  for  a significant  part  of  the 
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confusion  in  the  technical  education  controversy,  we  might 
hope  to  eliminate  that  part  of  the  problem  by  translating 
the  logical  content  of  the  competing  theories  from  the 
vernacular  into  some  other  language  which  does  not  suffer 
from  these  semantic  disabilities.  Two  questions  remain: 

(l)  Does  a language  exist  which  provides  an  uncluttered 
representation  for  the  naked  logic  of  theoretical  asser- 
tions, stripped  of  their  semantic  camouflage?  (2)  Once  a 
theory  is  expressed  in  such  a language,  are  its  policy 
implications  any  clearer  than  they  were  before? 

Industrial  Dynamics  purports  to  provide  an  affirma- 
tive answer  to  both  questions.  The  purpose  of  this  thesis 
is  to  investigate  that  claim,  using  the  technical  education 
controversy  as  a case  in  point, 

2.2  Policies  and  causal  hypotheses: 
do  fin j tional  considerations 

Responsible  cducators--and  others  responsible  for 
educat ion— normally  do  what  they  do  because  they  believe 
that  their  actions  will  produce  desired  consequences.  In 
other  words,  they  act  in  accordance  with  policies,  or  action 
rules,  which  follow  from  causal  hypotheses  (elements  of 
theories)  which  they  believe  to  be  true.  Such  causal 
hypotheses  may  exist  at  any  of  three  hierarchical  levels  of 
definition:  one  may  hypothesize 
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(a)  the  mere  existence  of  a relationship  ("A  and  B 
are  causally  connected” ) , 

(b)  its  direction  ("A  acts  upon  B,f),  or 

(c)  its  fQrm  (.£*£•> 

At  the  first  level,  a hypothesis  has  little  if  any 
policy-relevant  content*  At  the  second  level,  it  identifies 
one  variable  which  can  in  principle  be  manipulated  indirectly 
through  the  mediating  influence  of  another.  And  finally,  at 
the  third  level,  a precisely  specified  hypothetical  relation- 
ship implies,  unambiguously  and  verifiably,  the  behavior  that 
one  variable  will  supposedly  exhibit  in  response  to  a erven 
behavior  of  the  other  variable* 

* The  (often  implicit)  causal  hypotheses  that  guide 

actual  professional  practice  generally  lie  somewhere  between 
the  second  and  third  levels  of  definition*  If  they  wore  to 
fall  below  the  second  level,  they  would  provide  no  guidance, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  practitioners  seldom  go  to  the  consid- 
erable effort  of  specifying  completely  the  forms  of  their  . 
theories*  It  is  not  common  knowledge,  in  fact,  that  a 
language  exists  in  which  one  can  represent  one's  causal 
theories  unambiguously  and  naturally. 

Practitioners  therefore  base  their  practice  on  hypo- 
theses whose  forms  are  only  partially  specified*  One  may, 
for  example,  hypothesize 

(a)  the  s i a causal  re.l  at  i onshi  p ("A  has  a 
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positive  effect  upon  B,"  that  is,  the  more  A there  is,  the 
more  B results),  or 

(b)  its  relati  vc  strength  with  respect  to  other 
relationships  ("A  has  a more  powerful  effect  on  B than  C 
has") . 

It  remains,  clearly  enough,  to  hypothesize  the  absolute 
.strength  of  a causal  relationship,  that  is,  to  formulate 
expressions  which  specify  quantitatively  over  time  the  magni- 
tudes of  effects,  given  the  quantitative  time  behavior  of 
their  causes.  As  it  turns  out,  the  notation  of 
ordinary  algeora  and  calculus  provides  a convenient 
lan^jua^G  \\hich  is  wclJ  adapted  to  such  expressions* 

The  resulting  theoretical  formulations,  however,  do  not 
lend  themselves  to  useful  manipulation  by  means  of  the  usual 
rules  of  algebra  and  calculus.  Now,  we  can  make  little  use 
of  a theory  until  we  can  discover  what  it  implies  by  manip- 
ulating it.  Ve  can  choose  at  this  point  (l)  to  distort  our 
theory  until  the  usual  algebraic  processes  can  handle  it, 

(2)  to  seek  other  moans  of  manipulation,  or  (3)  to  abandon 
the  quest  for  a precise  and  manipulablc  theory.  Educators 
and  educational  researchers  often  choose  the  first  and  third 
alternatives,  attempting  to  fit  the  phenomena  of  education  to 
computational  Procrustean  bods  fashioned  in  other  academic- 
regions  or  else  devising  elaborate  philosophical  arguments 
to  explain  why  wo  cannot  have  precisely  specified  theories  in 
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education  and  would  not  want  them  if  we  could. 

There  are  obvious  advantages  to  follow 4 *g  the  second 
course  if  possible,  and  so  we  have  taken  a particular  interest 
m the  claims  of  Industrial  Dynamics.  Developed  over  the 
past  few  years  by  Professor  Jay  V.  Forrester  of  >!.  I.  T., 
Industrial  Dynamics  is  an  approach  to  the  study  of  complex- 
causal  systems  which  provides  the  theoretician  with  a frame- 
vork  within  which  he  can  (l)  express  an  exceedingly  broad 
range  of  quantitative  causal  hypotheses,  (2)  combine  them  into 
realistically  complex  models  (representations  of  theories), 
and  (3)  manipulate  the  models. 

Forrester  makes  many  far-reaching  claims  concerning  the 
generality  and  power  of  Industrial  Dynamics  . 

Jn  this  paper,  kg  have  used  the  technical  education  contro- 
versy as  a vehicle  for  investigating  only  one  small  segment 
of  Forrester's  claims:  the  ability  of  the  approach  to  serve 


as  a common  language  for  the  di sent angling  of  senanti cully- 
confounded  controversies  over  complex  systems  of  causality 
related  to  education.  Ve  are  concerned  hero  specifically 
vi th  the  causalities  that  may  be  hypothesised  as  linking 
technical  education  with  ..ational  prosperity. 

Ve  have  therefore  formulated  an  Industrial  Dynamics 
mod^l  which  embodies  one  theory  of  those  causal  connections 
and  vhi ch  can  easily  be  altered  to  represent  a wide  range  of 
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alternative  theories.  The  two  sides  in  the  technical-educa- 
tion controversy  appe?^  in  the  model  as  special  cases  (over- 
simplifications , if  you  will).  This  model,  as  it  stands,  is 
by  no  means  ready  to  guide  any  nation1 s educational  policy- 
making.  We  do  not  claim  to  have  included  ii*  it  all  and  only 
the  important  causalities  in  the  real  world  system,  nor  do  we 
claim  to  have  represented  perfectly  those  that  we  have  include 
We  have  begun  with  certain  assumptions  on  which  a number  of 
developing  nations  seem  to  base  their  technical  education 
expansion  policies,  and  we  have  represented  these  assumptions 
in  the  model,  together  with  a number  of  further  assumptions 
that  internal  consistency  seems  to  demand. 

The  assumptions  that  we  have  included  seem  plausible 
to  us,  and  they  turn  out  to  have  some  interesting  consequences 
Other  students  of  the  international  scene  may  have  differing 
(and  doubtless  superior)  insights  which  imply  differing 
theories  and  thus  differing  models.  The  present  model  can 
very  easily  accommodate  changes  in  the  magnitudes  of  its 
parameters.  It  can  also  accommodate  structural  changes  with 
more  or  less  facility,  depending  on  their  extent.  The  model 
will  succeed  in  its  purpose  tt>‘  the  extent  that  it  comos  to 
provide  a common  ground  on  which  experts  from  various 
disciplines  can  m< ot  to  study  the  logical  content  of  their 
various  views* of  the  problem.  Wo  sock  hero  to  discover 
whether  wo  can  reasonably  expect  it  to  do 
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CHAPTER  3 

. . COMPUTER  SIMULATIONS 

UNDER  TWO  CONTRASTING  POLICY  ALTERNATIVES 

Now  that  we  have  a model,  it  becomes  fair  to 
ask  what  we  can  do  with  it  that  we  could  not  do  without  it. 

To  begin  with,  thanks  to  the  DYNAMO  compiler,  we  can 
find  out  how  the  model  behaves  in  its  present  form.  We 
designed  it  to  reflect  what  we  called  a "new  principle" 
policy,  according  to  which  the  government  of  a developing 
nation,  regarding  technical  education  as  a primary  tool  for 
catching  up  economically  with  the  more  industrialized  nations, 
decides  to  peg  its  school  .expansion  to  the  prosperity  gaps 
the  wider  the  gap,  the  greater  the  perceived  need  for  tech- 
nical school  capacity.  Governments  keep  on  following  such 
policies:  one  must  suppose  that  they  expect  good  results. 

Academicians  keep  on  criticizing  "new  principle"  policies:  • 
one  must  suppose  that  they  expect  less  happy  results.  Our 
model  includes  what  we  have 'been  able  to  gather  of  the  causal 
logic  of  both  sides  of  the  controversy.  DYNAMO  simulation 

can  help  us  to  see  what  follows  from  those  combined  assump- 
tions. r . 

We  can  then  study  the  fine  structure  of  model  function- 
ing  fco  Xlnd  out  why  it  behaves  as  it  does.  If  the  "new  principle" 
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model  configuration  leads  to  desirable  behavior  we  can  then 
ask  what  was  wrong  with  the  critics*  warnings*  If  it  leads 
to  undesirable  behaviort  on  the  other  hand,  we  can  seek  to 
identify  the  causes  of  the  dysfunctions  and  to  design  an 
alternative  policy  that  might  eliminate  them* 

In  the  event,  our  task  took  the  second  form:  policy 
redesign*  Accordingly,  we  provided  to  the  computer 
complete  DYNAMO  specifications  for  two  distinct  simulations: 

(l)  the  basic  simulation,  which  traces  the  behavior  that  the 
model  implies  when  it  takes  the  form  we  have  already  des- 
cribed, assuming  a "new  principle"  policy,  and  (2)  the 
modified  simulation,  which  traces  the  model* s behavior 
under  a newly  designed  policy  based  on  planned  growth  of  both 
the  technical  schools  and  the  national  economy. 

The  first  two  computer  plots  (Figures  3* la  and  3t1b) 
show  what  the  basic  model  implies.  The  trace  the  parallel 
developments  of  the  national  economy  and  the  technical  school 
system  over  a fifty-year  period,  assuming  that  the  under- 
developed country  expands  technical  education  primarily  in 
response  to  a perceived  prosperity  gap  between  itself  and  its 
neighbors.  When  the  first  plot  is  oriented  so  that  the  letters 
are  upright,  the  time  scale  runs  down  the  left  margin  from  top 
to  bottom,  and  the  scales  of  the  eight  plotted  variables 
run  across  the  top  of  the  page}  in  these  scales,  T means 
"thousands,"  and  B means  "billions." 
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Figure  3 * 1b*  --Plotted  output  from  tho  basic  Simula- 
tion  (concJudod) 
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The  initial  conditions  imply  a substantial  prosperity 
gap  which  is  evident  in  the  initial  separation  of  domestic 
prosperity  (P)  from  foreign  prosperity  (q)  in  Figure  3 . 1b. 

Looking  back  to  Figure  3»1a»  we  see  that  the  government 
responds  to  this  prosperity  gap  by  expanding  technical  educar 
tion  in  accordance  with  the  "now  principle":  the  number  of 

f 

students  in  technical  schools  (s)  increases  more  than  three- 
fold over  the  first  ten  years  of  the  simulation.  The  number 
of  empty  places  (d)  also  increases,  but  less  dramatically, 
since  enrollment  fills  the  places  nearly  as  fast  as  they  are 
created. 

Concomitantly,  of  course,  unemployment  (U)  of  technically- 
trained  people  rises  even  more  precipitously:  at  any  given 

moment  the  level  of  technical  school  capacity  determines  to 
a large  extent  the  rate  at  which  people  are  being  added  to 
the  unemployed  pool,  so  that  the  unemployment  which  results 
from  an  oversupply  of  school  capacity  continues  to  pile  up 
even  after  1 985 1 when  the  government  discerns  the  oversupply 
and  slows  down  school  expansion  so  that  industrialization  can 
catch  up.  . 

The  level  of  industrialization,  as  we  have  defined 
it,  is  the  sum  of  the  employed  technical  work  force  (e) 
and  the  empty  technical  job  slots  (L)  in  the  country.  It 
responds  only  very  slowly  to  the  favorable  employment 
situation  that  the  high  level  of  unemployment  represents, 
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partly  because  the  out-migration  or  brain  drain  (plotted 
cumulatively  as  U)  limits  the  actual  size  of  the  un- 
employed technical  labor  pool.  It  is  primarily  perception 
of  the  migration  or  brain  drain  that  puts  the  brakes  on 
school  expansion:  tabulated  output  (not  included)  at  the 
end  of  ten  years  shows  that  the  country  is  losing  over  20$ 
of  its  technical  school  graduates  to  its  more  affluent 
neighbor  at  year  20,  this  percentage  has  risen  to 
about  by'fi.  At  the  end  of  the  fifty-year  simulation, 
the  accumulated  brain  drain  amounts  to  some  200,000  trained 
people  lost.  Meanwhile,  the  population  (P),  stagnant  at 
..first,  drops  slightly.  Since  trained  people  are  generally 
in  excess,  no  appreciable  number  of  foreigh  technical 
workers  (f),  is  imported. 

Figure  3.1b  shows  the  behavior  of  the  levels  of 
foreign  and  domestic  prosperity  (P  and  Q,  respectively)} 
of  fox'eign  and  domestic  investment  of  domestic  capital 
(f  and  D,  respectively);  of  foreign  capital  investment 
in  domestic  enterprise  (il)}  and  of  domestic  capital  avail- 
able for  investment  (c).  Note  that  although  industrial- 
ization proceeds  under  the  assumptions  of  the  model  of 
this  form,  it  does  not  proceed  rapidly  enough  to  close 
the  prosperity  gap}  the  gap  widens  steadily,  in  fact, 
throughout  the  fifty-year  simulation. 

Unemployment  is  the  principal  undesirable  feature 
of  the  system's  performance  under  these  initial  assumptions, 
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both  for  its  own  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  the  brain  drain 

✓ * 

that^it  occasions.  Clearly  enough,  the  unemployment 
results  directly  from  an  imbalance  between  investment 
in  technical  education  and  investment  in  productive 
enterprise}  by  pushing  the  technical  .schools  ahead  faster 
than  the  technical  .lob  supply  can  keep  up,  the  government 
insures  that  the  average  graduate  of  the  schools  will 
have  to  spend  a substantial  period  of  time  unemployed. 

The  rate  of  school  expansion  thus  becomes  governed  by  a 
rather  long  feedback  loop  in  which  the  desire  for  additional 
school  capacity  seeks  to  balance  off  the  positive  influence 
of  the  (slowly  perceived)  prosperity  gap  against  the 
nogative  influence  of  the  (again  slowly  perceived)  relative 
brain  drain  level.  The  oscillations  that  are  evident  in 
the  first  plot  result  from  the  system’s  efforts  to  achieve 
this  balance.  The  nearly  steady  progress  of  the  cumulative 
brain  drain  attests  to  the  fact  that  the  equilibrium  is 
characterized  by  a high  unemployment  level.  By  deciding 
to  peg  school  expansion  to  the  prosperity  gap,  the  govern- 
ment thus  puts  itself  in  a position  where  the  negative 
consequences  of  its  own  policy  limit  its  ability  to  carry 
out  that  policy,  and  whore  the  resulting  equilibrium  has 
some  very  distasteful  characteristics. 

But  what  policy  alternatives  are  there?  In  the 
western  world,  at  least,  a government  does  not  have  the 
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same  direct  control  over  investment  in  enterprise  that 
it  has  over  investment  in  schools.  By  means  of  tax 
incentives  and  other  fiscal  devices,  the  government  can 
exercise  a moderate  encouraging  or  discouraging  influence 
on  the  creation  of  jobs,  but  once  again  it  is  unlikely  to 
have  a clear  view  of  the  consequences  of  its  actions  in 
time  to  take  useful  corrective  measures.  The  temptation 
is  strong  to  try  to  stimulate  progress  by  pushing  what 
has  the  power  to  push,  as  we  have  initially  assumed  the 
governments  of  developing  nations  do. 

Ideally,  of  course,  the  government  would  like  to 
implement  a balanced  policy  that  would  stimulate  the  paral- 
lel growth  of  enterprise  and  education  so  that  the  out- 
put of  education  would  smoothly  feed  the  manpower  needs 
of  enterprise. 

Our  modified  simulation  embodies  an  alternative  policy 
which  eliminates  several  of  the  undesirable  features  of 
the  "new  principle"  system’s  behavior.  V o present  it 
primarily  for  its  methodological  interest*  it  illustrates 
tho  power  of  Industrial  Dynamics  to  clarify  the  non-obvious 
consequences  of  complex  theories  such  as  our  model  represents. 
For  this  second  run,  the  model  is  just  as  it  was  before 
except  that 

( 1 ) the  government  institutes  investment  incentives 
which  it  estimates  will  encourage  a 6';b  annual 
growth  in  domestic  enterprise  investment;  and 
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(2)  the  desired  technical  education  level  no 
longer  depends  on  the  prosperity  gap  but 
on  the  current  level  of  industrialization, 
projected  forward  throe  years  to  allow  for 
expansion  of  the  job  market  that  current 
students  will  encounter  when  they  emerge 
from  school. 

As  Figure  3.2a  and  3.2b  shows,  the  model  behaves 
much  as  before,  except  that: 

(1)  both  student  (s)  and  employed  technical 
workers  (E)  increase  smoothly,  rather  than 
in  an  oscillatory  fashion} 

(2)  a substantial  number  of  foreign  technical 
workers  (F)  are  imported  to  fill  some  of  the 
new  jobs  being  created,  though  foreigners 
never  exceed  105 s>  or  so  of  the  work  force} 

(3)  population  (P)  increases  by  more  than  30$. 

One  very  interesting— and  initially  disconcerting- 

point  of  similarity  between  the  two  runs  is  the  widening 
prosperity  gap  phenomenon.  The  second  policy  comes  off 
only  ever  so  slightly  better  than  the  first  as  a stimulator 
of  national  prosperity.  The  reason,  it  turns  out,  is  that 
gro\/th  inevitably  generates  empty  slots.  To  the  extent 
that  newly-created  industries  lies  idle  for  lack  of  man- 
power, investors  are  hesitant  to  create  yet  more  jobs.  In 
both  runs,  then,  prosperity  growth  is  limited  by  a factor 
that  is  tightly  bound  up  both  with  education  and  with 
investment  in  enterprise . but  that  does  not  seem  to  respond 
particularly  well  to  the  manipulation  of  either  kind  of 
investment.  Under  the  second  policy,  tho  nation  is  able 
to  support  almost  half  again  as  many  people  at  the  same 
prosperity  level  as  under  the  first. 
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CHAPTER  h 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  A PROPOSAL 

Many  pages  ago,  we  noted  that  national  educational 
policies  in  many  developing  countries  are  being  influenced 
by  conflicting  and  ill-formulated  theories  of  the  economic 
consequences  of  expanding  technical  education.  Academicians 
argue  over  these  theories  but  seem  scarcely  to  have  formulated 
them  any  better  than  the  politicians  have  done.  The  complex- 
ity  of  the  economic-educational  system  in  a developing  nation 
seems  to  get  severely  in  the  way  of  rational  policy-making. 

Accordingly,  we  set  out  to  investigate  the  claim  of 

Industrial  Dynamics  to  be  (among  other  things)  a suitable 

vehicle  for  expressing  and  manipulating  the  logical  content 

of  complex  and  fuzzily-understood  systems  of  causal  hypotheses 

Ve  undertook  to  formulate  an  Industrial  Dynamics  model  that 

would  incorporate  both  the  "new  principle"  theory  by  which 

* 

governments  have  sought  to  justify  recent  great  leaps  forward 
in  technical  schooling  and  also  the  various  theoretical 
insights  which  have  moved  some  academicians  to  criticize  the 
"new  principle,"  Such  a model  now  exists:  we  have  described 

it  in  these  pages,  and  it  has  some  very  interesting  conse- 
quences. 

At  the  end  of  this  long  theoretical  exercise,  what  have 
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we  learned,  and  where  should  we  go  from  here?  How  does 
Industrial  Dynamics  measure  up  as  a medium  for  formulating 
complex  theories?  As  a medium  for  interdisciplinary  communi- 
cation? How  can  our  model  help  the  educational  decision-maker 
in  a developing  nation?  What  ought  to  be  done  next,  and  what 
evidence  do  we  have  that  further  work  would  be  worth  the 
trouble? 

These  are  all  fair  questions,  of  varying  degrees  of 
difficulty.  Let  us  treat  them  one  at  a time. 


4.1  Industrial  Dynamics  as  a medium  for  formulating 
complex  theories 

The  reader  will  have  to  judge  for  himself,  based  on  the 
evidence  we  have  presented,  whether  an  Industrial  Dynamics 
model  is  likely  to  fulfill  his  own  needs  for  theoretical 
formulations.  For  our  part,  we  found  the  process  of  building 
the  model  most  enlightening  and  satisfying,  from  several 
points  of  view: 

(l)  We  were  able  to  bring  together  in  a single  theory 
all  the  diverse  variables  that  seemed  to  us  to  be  important 
to  the  causal  connections  between  technical  education  ana 
national  prosperity  in  developing  nations.  At  no  point  did 
we  find  it  necessary  to  omit  a variable  merely  because  it 
would  not  fit  conveniently  into  the  model,  or  because  it 
* ’■belonged ,f  to  one  discipline  rather  than  to  another*  It  may 
be  that  we  have  boon  so  conditioned  by  our  work  in  Industrial 
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Dynamics  that  we  look  only  for  the  kinds  of  variables  that 
an  Industrial  Dynamics  model  can  accommodate.  If  all  genuinely 
important  variables  fall  in  this  category,  then  such  condi- 
tioning is  a valuable  and  adaptive  acquisi tion--a  distinct 
contribution  of  the  approach.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  an 
Industrial  Dynamics  bias  has  led  us  to  leave  out  some  vital 
component,  the  burden  is  now  on  the  critic  to  identify  such 
a component.  None  of  our  evidence  suggests  the  existence  of 
any  such  problem. 

(2)  Ve  were  able  to  put  the  model  variables  together 
in  ways  that  reflect  accurately  the  state  of  our  understanding 
of  the  real  system.  At  no  point  did  we  have  to  devise  an 
approximate  relationship  merely  for  the  sake  of  a consistent 
formalism.  Ve  made  plenty  of  guesses  and  approximations,  of 
course,  but  it  was  always  our  relative  ignorance,  not  the 
nature  of  the  modelling  language,  that  forced  these  on  us. 
Whatever  we  knew  or  were  willing  to  surmise  about  the  system 
found  its  way  into  the  model,  if  it  seemed  important,  and  the 
logic  of  the  developing  model  obliged  us  on  many  occasions  to 
make  plausible  surmises  about  aspects  of  the  real  system  that 
we  would  gladly  have  passed  over  undetected  in  vernacular  or 
jargon  discussions.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  process  of 
formulation  was  easy  and  straightforward,  nor  that  the  first 
versions  of  many  relationships  survived  unaltered  to  the 
present,  nor  that  the  px'csent  model  is  perfectly  accurate  and 


consistent.  The  curious  reader  is  invited  to  contact  the 
author  for  a guided  tour  through  the  earlier  versions  of  the 
models  it  now  bears  little  resemblance  to  some  of  its 
ancestors,  and  it  is  no  more  accurate  or  consistent  even  now 
than  its  author1 s current  understanding  of  the  problem.  But 
the  language  rules  of  Industrial  Dynamics  have  not,  to  our 
knowledge,  imposed  any  counter-intuitive  constraints  on  its 
present  form. 

(3)  The  DYNAMO  simulations  of  the  models  behavior 
sharpened  our  understanding  of  the  logical  consequences  of 
our  assumptions.  Through  the  long  process  of  model  develop- 
ment, it  was  never  quite  obvious  in  advance  how  each  tentative 
version  of  the  model  would  behave;  many  interacting  influences 
were  at  work,  and  we  really  needed  the  computer^  memory  and 
speed  to  sort  them  all  out  and  see  what  they  implied.  Once 
the  simulation  was  in,  however,  it  was  easy  to  see  why  the 
model  had  behaved  as  it  had,  even  though  the  results  often 
took  ini tially-unexpected  forms. 

When  we  were  trying  to  devise  an  investment  policy 
that  would  lead  to  faster  prosperity  growth,  for  example, 
we  found  ourselves  relying  on  exogenous  incentives  to 
enterprise  investment.  In  one  relatively  recent  version  of 
the  model,  we  found  that  we  could  generate  any  desired 
prosperity  growth  rate  simply  by  making  investment  more 
attractive,  but  that  the  number  of  empty  technical  job  slots 
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would  then  tend  to  increase  exponentially  without  limit. 

This  counterintuitive  behavior  called  our  attention  to  the 
fairly  obvious  fact — which  had  not  occurred  to  us  before--that 
investors  are  likely  to  hesitate  to  create  new  enterprise  if 
much  existing  enterprise  lies  idle  for  lack  of  manpower. 

The  “excess  slot"  effect  variable  was  bornf  and  from  then  on 
prosperity  responded  much  less  readily--an d much  more  realis- 
tic ally--  to  attempted  manipulation. 

The  simulated  behavior  of  even  the  crudest  early 
versions  of  the  model  thus  provided  ready  and  valuable  insight 
into  the  internal  logic  of  our  developing  theory.  Inconsis- 
tencies such  as  the  one  we  described  above  became  evident  by 
virtue  of  their  consequences  and  were  eliminated.  After  a 
long  period  of  cycling  through  simulation,  diagnosis,  modi- 
fication, and  back  to  simulation,  the  model  finally  stopped 
showing  us  our  mistakes  and  started  behaving  more  as  we  might 
expect  the  real  system  to  behave.  It  is  this  form  of  the 
model  that  we  have  documented  in  the  foregoing  chapters. 

It  now  embodies  our  limited  understanding  of  the  problem,  and 
we  can  probably  take  it  no  further  on  our  own  resources,  from 
our  own  point  of  view.  Which  brings  us  to  the  next  question: 

^,2  Industrial  Dynamics  as  a medium 
for  interdisciplinary  communi cation 

When  a person  formulates  an  Industrial  Dynamics  model, 
he  is  in  a sense  communicating  with  himself,  with  the  DYNAMO 
compiler  as  interpreter.  We  have  described  the  fruitful 
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experience  that  communication  can  be,  even  with  only  one 

person  involved.  We  initially  undertook  this  effort,  however, 
in  the  hope  that  the  resulting  model  would  provide  a common 
ground  on  which  experts  with  complementary  insights  could 
meet  to  combine  their  understandings  into  a single  master 
theory,  incorporating  all  available  wisdom  on  our  substantive 
topic.  We  saw  Industrial  Dynamics  as  a potentially  effective 
tool  .for  abstracting  out  of  each  contributor's  idiosyncratic- 
ally-presented  view  of  the  problem  its  pure  logical  content, 
then  unifying  all  these  contributions  into  a single  model. 

An  interdisciplinary  modelling  effort  might  take  one  of 
two  forms:  (l)  a group  of  experts  might  create  the  model 

from  scratch,  acting  as  a committee,  or  (2)  a subcommittee  of 
one  or  more  members  might  create  a first-order  model,  much  as 
we  have  done,  and  submit  it  to  the  refining  criticism  of  the 
larger  group.  Either  form  requires  that  at  least  one  member 
of  the  group  be  thoroughly  proficient  in  the  application  of 
Industrial  Dynamics  and  that  each  member  be  at  least  familiar 
enough  with  the  modelling  language  to  be  able  to  judge  whether  A 
his  insights  are  being  accurately  represented.  The  committee- 
of-the-whole  approach  requires  a more  uniform  distribution 
of  modelling  expertise  than  does  the  subcommittee  approach. 

To  understand  what  is  going  on  in  an  Industrial  Dynam- 
ics model  denjands  no  particularly  high  level  of  mathematical 
accomplishment. . Beyond  the  simple '-.notion  that  an  -integration 
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is  an  accumulation,  one  need  know  no  calculus;  Industrial 
Dynamics  literacy  really  requires  little  or  nothing  beyond  a 
reasonable  grasp  of  high-school  algebra.  One  may  be  literate 
in  English,  however,  and  still  be  unable  to  discuss  intelli- 
gently the*  works  of  T.  S.  Eliot.  Similarly,-  it  requires  a 
non-trivial  effort  to  familiarize  oneself  with  all  the  rami- 
fications of  a typically  complex  Industrial  Dynamics  model,  as 
Chapter  6 and  Appendix  B should  convince  the  reader.  Extending 
the  anal ogy  perhaps  a little  too  far,  we  may  observe  that 
^jufiny  people  can  expound  on  Eliot  who  could  not  write  the  equal 
of  Pru frock.  Similarly,  proficiency  in  Industrial  Dynamics 
is  much  harder  to  come  by  than  familiarity  with  it. 

To  realize  an  interdisciplinary  theory  through  the 
medium  of  Industrial  Dynamics,  one  must  therefore  present  the 
project  to  the  relevant  experts  convincingly  enough  that  they 
will  be  persuaded  to  invest  the  necessary  time  (l)  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  notation  and  general  outlook  of  the  approach 
and  then  (2)  to  participate  and  persevere  in  the  long  and  often 
frustrating  processes  of  model  formulation  and  refinement. 

This  done,  it  remains  a fascinating  empirical  question  whether 
those  who  have  been  trained  in  the  less  mathematical  disci- 
plines ..will  be  able  to  feel  at  home  in  the  very  numerical 
atmosphere  of  a modelling  effort.  It  will  also  be  interesting 
to  see  to  what  extent  the  exports  will  pick  up  the  language  and 
use  it  to  conuuuni cat e with  each  other  across  disciplinary 
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barriers;  alternatively,  of  course,  they  might  choose  to 
pattern  their  interaction  on  the  teacher-centerod  classroom, 
each  dealing  separately  with  the  principal  modelling  expert, 
to  the  detriment  of  the  cooperative  enterprise. 

**_»3  The  present  model  as  a guide  to  policy-makers 
in  developing  nations 

As  we  insisted  as  early  as  Chapter  2,  the  model  is 
not  ready  to  play  any  important  role  in  any  nation's  educational 
planning.  The  most  that  we  would  dare  suggest  from  it  now  is 
that  planners  might  do  well  to  distrust  proposed  policies 
jtfhose  rationale  is  nothing  more  than  the  "new  principle" 
that  technical  education  is  the  key  to  economic  progress. 

We  have  displayed  the  implications  of  only  two  model  config- 
urations, although  we  have  examined  many  others;  we  are  aware 
several  areas  in  which  the  current  model  needs  refining, 
and  it  has  doubtless  many  flaws  which  will  show  up  only  in 
the  refinement  process  and  in  subsequent  experiential  verifi- 
cation, 

* 

We  have  assumed,  for  example,  that,  jobs  and  job 
candidates  match  perfectly,  so  that  hiring  always  takes 
place  as  long  as  both  jobs  and  people  are  available  in 
sufficient  quantities.  There  is  such  a thing  as  qualitative 
unemployment,  though,  in  which  skilled  people  cannot  find 
work  at  the  same  time  that  technical  jobs  go  begging, 
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because  the  technical  schooling  system  has  provided  the 
people  with  the  wrong  Vincis  of  skills.  An  apprenticeship 
system  or  other  on-the-job  training  scheme  probably  comes 
closest  to  achieving  a perfect  qualitative  match  between 
job  openings  and  candidates1  skills.  A technical  college 
modelled  upon  a liberal-arts  academic  institution  probably 
approaches  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum;  such  a^s^hool  may 
well  turn  out  candidates  for  the  brain  drain  wholesale  at  the 
very  moment  when  enterprise  is  crying  for  skills--other  skills^ 
Before  drawing  specific  policy  conclusions  for  the  case  of  any 
developing  nation,  and  most  particularly  before  putting 
forth  any  guesses  about  the  behavior  of  such  a nation1 s 
future  brain  drain,  we  should  insist  on  investigating  very 
carefully  the  qualitative  match  between  the  technical  skills 
inculcated  and  required  in  that  nation. 

In  our  modified  model,  furthermore,  we  have  not  yet 
included  any  consideration  of  what  it  must  cost  the  government 
to  institute  investment  incentives.  If  these  incentives  take 
the  form  of  tax  advantages  for  entrepreneurs  or  for  the 
financial  backers  of  entrepreneurs,  what  effects  will  the 
resulting  loss  of  governmental  revenue  have  upon  the  variables 
in  the  present  model?  Before  making  recommendations  to  any 
nation's  government,  we  should  be  sure  to  incorporate  in  the 
model  the  insights  of  somebody  with  a clear  understanding  of 
that  nation's  economic  structure. 

In  other  words,  by  building  our  model  we  have  not 
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answered  once  and  for  all  every  pressing  question  that 
educational  planners  in  developing  countries  need  to  answer, 
nor  do  we  claim  to  have  done. so.  We  have  produced,  on  the 
other  hand,  a manipulable  theory  that  incorporates  many 
clearly  important  aspects  o one  real  problem,  and  we  have 
developed  that  theory  just  about  as  far  as  we  can  without 
major  interdisciplinary  assistance. 

A. A What  now,  and  whv? 

If  the  question  remains  salient,  and  if  the  foregoing 
descriptions  and  discussions  have  convinced  the  interested 
reader  of  the  potential  power  of  the  Industrial  Dynamics 
approach  to  provide  better  answers  than  are  now  available, 
the  next  step  is  clearly  to  bring  interdisciplinary  forces 
to  bear  on  the  task  of  turning  the  present  model  into  a 
practical  planning  tool.  We  have  outlined  in  section  h,2 
some  of  the  practical  considerations  that  we  must  take  into 
account  in  undertaking  an  interdisciplinary  theory-develop- 
ment project: 

(l)  Wo  must  identify  people  who  know  at  first  hand 
the  educational- economic  system  of  developing  nations: 
educators,  economists,  governmental  planners,  academicians, 
employers,  teachers,  students,  and  what  not.  For  the  sake 
of  easy  communication,  we  seek  the  smallest  group  that 

possesses  essentially  all  the  currently-available  knowledge 
about  the  system. 
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(2)  We  must  secure  their  commitment  to  the  project 
by  convincing  them  t^?**  it  has  a good  chance  of  producing 
progress  in  hitherto- intractable  matters  of  concern  to  them. 

This  will  involve  careful  planning,  to  insure  that  the  project’s 
anticipated  outcomes  will  strike  a realistic  balance  among  the 
interests  of  the  potential  participants. 

(3)  We  must  obtain  funding  to  pay  the  project’s 
expenses.  The  time  of  the  kinds  of  people  we  want  seldom 
comes  free--especially  at  the  outset,  when  they  are  likely 

to  perceive  the  project  as  a dubious  and  risky  enterprise--and 
a successful  project  will  require  a considerable  time  i^ivest- 
men*1*  on  the  part  of  each  participant, 

(4)  We  must  introduce  them  to  the  modelling  approach, 
technique,  and.  notation,  if  they  are  not  already  familiar  with, 
it.  If  we  use  the  present  version  of  the  model  for  this 
instruction,  we  shall  not  have  to  teach  its  content  separately 
later  on. 

(5)  We  must  solicit  the  reactions  of  the  participants 
to  the  model  in  its  present  form.  We  need  especially  to  know 
in  what  respects  it  now  violates  their  informed  intuition. 

(6)  Finally,  we  must  enlist  ("heir  active  involvement 

v 

in  model  revision,  preferably  as  a group,  A quotation  from 
Forrester  aptly  sums  up  both  the  rational  and  the  intended 
results  of  this  effort: 

. • . We  need  to  call  upon  the  full  variety  of  knowledge 
that  is  available  about  the  system.  Most  of  our  knowledge 
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is  in  the  experiences  and  the  minds  of  people  who  have 
observed  and  worked  with  the  system.  . , . Industrial 
dynamics  models  are  built  on  the  same  information  and 
evidence  used  for  the  manager's  usual  mental  model  of 
the  management  process.  The  power  of  industrial  dynamics 
models  does  not  come  from  access  to  better  information 
than  the  manager  has.  Their  power  lies  in  their  ability 
to  use  more  of  the  same  information  and  to  portray  more 
usefully  its  implications. 1 - . 


r 


Forrester,  Jay  to • , Industrial  Dynamics,  (Cambridge, 
Massachusetts:  M.  I.  T.  Press*,  19  £ 1 ) , P • 1 1 7 * 
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Development  and  Evaluation  of  a Vocationally  Oriented 
Educational  Program  for  Disadvantaged  Families  in 
Depressed  Rural  Areas 

Hollie  F>.  Thomas  • 

University  of  Illinois 

Increased  concern  has  been  focused  recently  on  the  disadvantaged  people 
in  our  society.,,  whether  that  disadvantagement  be  cultural,  social,  educa- 
tional, or  economic.  In  addition  to  defining  these  groups,  attention  is  also 
given  to  the  study  of  ways  to  help  these  people  better  their  conditions.,,  in 
effect,  to  overcome  their  disadvantagement,  or  to  turn  these  disadvantages  in- 
to advantages  (e.g.  Torrance,  1968).  Although  these  deficiencies  may  be  amen- 
able to  change  in  the  areas  of  cultural  and  educational  disadvantagement, 
other  areas,  such  as  the  socioeconomic,  yield  more  challenges. 

The  University  of  Illinois  has  been  involved  for  some  time  in  research  in 
this  r ea.  Such  a study  is  that  by  Fuller  and  Phipps  (1968)  who  designed  the 
development  and  evaluation  of  a project  with  rural  disadvantaged  citizens  in 
Illinois.  It  is  this  project,  with  emphasis  on  the  evaluation  aspects,  which 
will  be  discussed  in  this  paper. 

The  purpose  of  the  project  was  the  development  and  evaluation  of  a voca- 
tionally oriented,  family-centered  educational  program  which  would  bring  a- 
bout  increased  utilization  of  the  potential  capabilities  of  the  severely  dis- 
advantaged citizen  living  in  economically  depressed  rural  areas.  The  target 
group  was  the  youth,  since  younger  people  are  more  open  to  change.  In  addi- 
tion, it  has  been  found  that  often  an  individual  will  accept  the  fact  that 
he  is  disadvantaged,  and  with  that  acceptance  comes  a fatalistic  attitude 
about  any  potential  changes.  Thus,  an  educational  program  was  designed, 
based  on  the  needs  of  rural  families,  to  help  the  youth  not  accept,  or  to 
overcome,  the  fatalistic  attitudes  held  by  his  parents  and  elders. 


Note:  This  paper  is  based  on  a final  report  of  a project  submitted  to  the  U.S. 

Office  of  Education  entitled  Development  of  Human  Resources  Through  A 
Vocationally  Oriented  Educational  Program  for  Disadvantaged  Families  i 
Depressed  Rural  Areas  by  Lloyd  J.  Phipps,  Hollie  B.  Thomas,  and  David 
Williams,  The  project  is  commonly  referred  to  as  Project  REDY  (Rural 
Education:  Disadvantaged  Youth), 


Paper  presented  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Educational 
Research  Association,  New  York,  February,  1971. 
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Devclopmcnt  of  the  Program 

rJhe  characteristics  and  needs  of  severely  disadvantaged  families  were 
determined  through  an  in-depth  study  of  these  families.  A review  of  the 
literature  provided  information  about  the  nature  of  possible  variables  to  be 
considered.  Based  on  this  review,  instruments  were  selected  and  developed. 

In  addition,  census  data  were  obtained  and  reviewed. 

Data  were  obtained  from  random  samples  of  disadvantaged  families  as  well 
as  the  total  population  of  families,  which  consisted  of  all  the  families  in 
a single  southern  Illinois  county.  Analysis  of  variance  and  chi  square  were 
the  statistical  techniques  used  to  analyze  the  data  to  determine  the  common- 
alities and  differences  between  the  families  defined  as  severely  disadvantaged 
and  the.  total  population.  Severely  socially  and  economically  disadvantaged 
families  were  defined  as  those  families  who  had  an  average  annual  income  of 
less  than  $3,000,  and  who,  in  addition,  were  considered  to  be  socially  or 
economically  disadvantaged  by  officials  of  state  or  county  agencies. 

This  first  portion  of  the  study  yielded  the  following  characteristics 
of  severely  socially  and  economically  disadvantaged  families,  as  contrasted 

with  the  total  population  in  the  county  (Phipps,  Fuller,  Williams,  and  Thomas, 
1970); 

1.  Larger  families. 

2.  Lower  educational  level  attained  by  parents. 

3.  Lack  of  geographical  mobility. 

4.  Lower  educational  attainment  of  out-of-school  children,  resulting 

in  this  group  of  children  holding  jobs  that  were  temporary  in  nature 
and  requiring  limited  skills. 

5.  Living  in  dilapidated  houses  that  frequently  lacked  one  or  more  of 
the  normal  conveniences;  less  than  one-half  had  functional  bathrooms. 

o.  Devoid  of  adequate  home  furnishings. 

7.  Surrounded  by  a yard  full  of  trash  and  litter. 

8.  Living  in  remote  areas. 

9.  Frequently  unknown  by  the  more  affluent  neighbors. 

10.  Operating  some  type  of  farm  business  that  was  poorly  managed  and  which 
produced  only  limited  family  income. 

11.  Employed  part-time  off  the  farm. 

12.  Lacked  business  management  skills  necessary  to  operate  a farm  business 
Associates  themselves  with  lower  social  classes. 

14.  Di ssat.i.sfied  with  local  government. 

15.  Lacked  general  adjustment  to  their  environment. 

16.  Possessed  a low  morale. 

17.  Participated  less  in  leisure  time  activities. 


The  educational  program,  based  upon  the  characteristics  defined  above, 
was  designed  to  focus  upon  three  manor  areas:  (1)  determining  the  realistic 

career  choices  and  plans  for  the  children,  (2)  improving  family  financial 
management,  and  (3)  improving  the  family  income.  Twelve  teaching  units  were 
developed  within  these  three  areas.  These  included: 

1.  Understanding  the  high  school  occupational  training  and  guidance 
program. 

2»  Identifying  educational  and  training  agencies  in  the  community 
and  state, 

3.  Helping  family  members  establish  educational  and  occupational  goals. 

4*  Helping  youth  through  community  action  programs. 

5.  Analyzing  family  expenditures. 

6.  Establishing  long-range  family  financial  goals. 

7.  Developing  family  financial  plans. 

8.  Developing  financial  plans  and  using  business  and  family  records. 

9.  Adjusting  family  resources  to  increase  family  income. 

10,  Using  credit  wisely. 

11,  Utilizing  community  services. 

12,  Reviewing  and  revising  family  goals. 

This  educational  program  served  as  the  treatment  for  experimentally  designed 
evaluation. 


^aluati on  of _th e Ediicational  Program 
Evaluation  of  the  educational  program  was  conducted  in  two  phases:  a 
model  phase  (Thomas,  Phipps,  and  Williams,  1970a)  and  an  exemplary  phase 
(Thomas,  Phipps,  and  Williams,  1970b).  Procedures  for  the  two  phases, 
including  instrumentation,  treatment,  identification  of  the  research  popula- 
tion, and  design  and  analyses,  were  similar;  thus,  procedures  for  the  two  phases 
will  discussed  concurrently. 

Data  and  Instrumentation. 

A battery  of  instruments  was  assembled  from  the  standardized  instruments 
available  as  well  as  those  developed  by  the  researchers.  These  instruments 
were  chosen  to  collect  data  regarding  a specific  aspect  of  the  expected  out- 
comes of  the  educational  program.  All  instruments  were  administered  by  trained 
interviewers  during  visits  to  the  homes  of  families  participating  in  the  study. 
The  standardized  instruments  selected  for  use  in  the  project  were: 

1*  Community  Solidarity  Index  Schedule  by  Donald  R.  Fessler.  The  mean  of 
the  total  score  is  considered  as  the  index  of  a person’s  opinion  of  the 
quality  of  the  community.  The  scores  represent  the  consensus  of 
opinion  between  individuals  living  in  a community  regarding  certain 
selected  aspects  of  their  community.  (Fessler  1952) 
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2*  Minnesota  Survey  of  Opinion  (Short  Form)  by  E.  A.  Rundquist  and 
R.  V.  Sletto.  The  scores  obtained  from  this  instrument  provide  an 
indication  of  a person's  morale  and  general  adjustment  in  terms  of 
his  or  her  present  way  of  life  in  American  society.  (Millel  1964) 

3>  Sims  SCI  Occupational  Rating  Scale  by  Verne r M.  Sims.  The  score 
obtained  from  the  scale  reveals  the  level  in  the  social  structure 
of  American  society  with  which  a person  identifies.  The  scale  alsc 
yields  a measure  of  "occupational",  or  "social  class"  tolerance. 

(Sims  1952) 

4.  Wants  and  Satisfaction  Scale  by  Edgar  C.  McVoy.  The  scale  measures 
the  wants  of  individuals  and  the  degree  to  which  the  people  feel  their 
wants  are  being  satisfied.  (Miller  1964) 

5.  Your  Leisure  Time  Activities  by  C.  R.  Pace.  The  instrument  measures 
the  degree  to  which  people  use  and  enjoy  their  leisure  time  in  terms 
of  customary  leisure  time  activities.  (Miller  1964) 

It  was  recognized  that  certain  family  characteristics  would  not  be  identi- 
fied by  using  only  standardized  instruments.  Thus,  the  researchers  developed, 
a family  data  record  form.  The  dimensions  for  which  data  were  collected  by 
employing  this  instrument  included:  (1)  residence,  (2)  income,  (3)  ancestry, 

and  (4)  family. 

Instruments  designed  to  collect  data  related  to  the  family  situation, 

desires,  and  goals  were  also  developed  by  the  research  staff.  These  instruments 
were: 

1.  Schedule  I,  Parental  Desires  for  Their  Children 

2.  Schedule  II,  Occupations  and  Organizations  of  Parents 

3.  Schedule  III,  Situation  and  Goals  of  Children  Age  Twelve 
and  Over  Living  at  Home 

4.  Schedule  IV,  Situation  and  Goals  of  Family 

5.  Schedule  V,  The  Farm  Business 

6.  Schedule  VI,  The  Home  and  Its  Surroundings 
School  Data 

Permission  was  obtained  from  school  officials  to  collect  data  from  the 
permanent  files  of  the  cooperating  schools.  Forms  were  developed  to  collect 
the  following  types  of  data: 

1.  Year  in  school 

2.  Non-vocational  grade  point  average 

j 
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3.  Vocational  and  practical  arts  grade  point  average 

4.  Overall  grade  point  average 

5.  Number  of  days  absent  from  school 

6.  Number  of  days  tardy  to  school 

Research  Population 

The  research  population  included  all  economically  and  socially  disad- 
vantaged families  from  one  and  ten  counties  respectively  for  the  model  and 
exemplary  phases.  The  definition  of  severely  disadvantaged  families  was 
augmented  by  additional  criteria  for  the  purpose  of  delimiting  the  research 
population  to  the  target  group:  the  disadvantaged  rural  youth.  The  following 

conditions  were  added: 

1.  The  family  had  at  least  one  child  in  junior  or  senior  high  school. 

2.  The  head  of  the  household  was  55  years  of  age  or  younger,  (This 
age  limit  was  exceeded  if  there  were  children  in  the  family  twelve 
years  of  age  or  older  and  in  school.) 

3.  The  family  lived  in  a rural  environment. 

Procedures  for  the  random  assignment  of  families  to  treatment  groups 
were  somewhat  different  for  the  model  and  exemplary  phases.  In  the  model 
phase,  35  severely  disadvantaged  families  from  a single  county  were  randomly 
selected  to  participate.  These  families  were  assigned  to  an  experimental 
and  two  control  groups.  For  the  exemplary  phase,  ten  communities,  earlier 
identified  as  economically  depressed,  were  selected  to  participate  in  the 
study.  The  ten  communities  were  matched  to  form  five  pairs  of  communities 
on  an  a priori  decision  based  on  census  data.  One  school  in  each  pair  was 
randomly  assigned  to  receive  the  treatment. 

The  teachers  of  agriculture  in  the  local  schools,  who  acted  as  coordina- 
tors of  the  experimental  programs,  and  the  project  staff  who  handled  the  control 
schools,  identified  families  who  fulfilled  the  criteria.  All  ramilies  so 
identified  were  randomly  ordered,  and  contacted  in  order  of  random  assignment 
to  determine  their  willingness  and  ability  to  cooperate.  Those  designated  as 
experimental  families  were  asked  to  participate  in  an  educational  program, 
while  those  designated  as  the  control  group  were  asked  to  take  part  in  an  ed- 
ucational survey.  The  final  sample  included  ten  or  more  families  from  each 
of  the  ten  communities  who  were  willing  to  cooperate. 
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The  Experimental  Design 

A pretest-posttest  control  group  design  was  used  in  both  the  model  and 
exemplary  phases.  Campbell  and ‘Stanley  (1963)  illustrate  the  design  as 
follows: 

R 01  X 02 

R 0X  X 02 

where  0 represents  the  process  of  measurements  or  observations,  X refers  to  the 
experimental  treatment,  and  R indicates  random  assignment.  Expanding  the 
experimental  design  to  include  all  treatment  groups,  the  design  for  the  model 
phase  was: 


Selection 

Process 

Group 

Pretest 

Treatment 

Postest 

Random 

i 

0 

X 

0 

Random 

2 

0 

0 

Random 

3 

0 

0 

Families 

in  the  treatment  group 

received  the  model  vocationally 

oriented, 

family-centered  educational  program. 

The  families  in 

the  control  group  received 

no  special  treatment,  but  had  the  regular  educational  opportunities 
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to  all  citizens  in  the  area. 

The  exemplary  phase  of  the  project  included  five  replications  of  the 

educational  program.  Hovrever,  in  this  phase,  one  control  group,  rather  than 
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for  each  of  the  experimental  treatments. 
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Analysis  of  covariance  (Winer,  1962)  was  used  to  analyze  data  obtained 
from  the  standardized  instruments.  The  pretest  score  from  each  instrument  was 
used  as  the  covariate  for  the  corresponding  posttest  score.  This,  in  effect, 
held  constant  any  initial  differences  so  that  the  amount  of  gain  could  be  deter- 
mined.  The  chi  square  statistic  (Lathrop,  1969)  was  used  to  compare  the  experi- 
mental and  control  groups  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  the  environmental  and 
sociological  variables  on  the  posttest  were  functions  of  the  educational  program. 

Results  and  Discussions  . 

The  Model  Phase 

The  results  of  the  model  phase  (Thomas,  Phipps,  and  Williams,  1970a)  served 
as  a guide  for  the  refinement  of  the  educational  program.  Since  a low  number  of 
families  were  involved  in  this  phase,  few  significant  differences  or  changes  in 
patterns  of  behavior  were  obtained.  However,  trends  were  identified  which  in- 
dicated that  the  educational  program  has  a positive  effect  on  the  participants. 
Specific  results  of  this  phase  will  not  be  presented  here. 

The  Exemplary  Phase 

The  educational  program,  thus  refined,  was  subjected  to  an  expanded  eva- 
luation (Ihomas,  Phipps,  and  Williams,  1970b)  in  five  communities.  The  eva- 
luation was  based  on  data  obtained  from  the  various  instruments.  Thus,  the 
discussion  will  be  facilitated  by  discussing  the  results  for  each  of  the  various 
instruments. 

Moraii-  Raising  the  level  of  morale,  the  status  of  emotional  well-being 
that  delimits  the  effectiveness  with  which  one  works  and  reflects  one's  outlook 
on  life,  was  considered  to  be  a key  factor  in  bringing  socially  disadvantaged 
families  back  into  active  societal  life,  changes  in  the  level  of  morale  in  a 
positive  direction  should  increase  the  individuals'  energetic  participation  and 
enhance  lus  effectiveness  to  accomplish  the  task  before  him.  Hence,  a concerted 
effort  was  made  as  part  of  the  experimental  treatment,  to  change  the  family  members' 
attitudes  toward  their  own  feelings  of  inferiority  and  pessimistic  attitudes  to- 
ward the  community  and  environment. 

- The  results  of  the  treatment  were  reflected  in  a significant  difference  in 
the  level  of  morale  and  general  adjustment  between  the  experimental  and  control 
group  adjusted  treatment  means  for  both  the  total  morale  and  the  general  adjust- 
ment variables.  The  experimental  group  when  compared  to  the  control  group,  ex- 
hibited higher  morale  and  better  adjustment.  Thus,  it  was  concluded  that  the 
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educational  program  had  a positive  effect  on  the  family  members1  feelings  of 
hopelessness  and  attitudes  toward  life  and  society. 

Leisure  time  activities.  The  dearth  of  leisure  time  activities  in  which 
the  socioeconomically  disadvantaged  rural  family  members  participated  and  the  low 
level  of  enjoyment  derived  from  leisure  time  activities  was  identified  in  an 
earlier  phase  of  the  study.  This  social  deprivation  may  have  resulted  from  the 
low  level  of  morale  and  feelings  of  inferiority  exhibited  by  the  families  in  the 
treatment  groups. 

After  being  involved  in  a vocationally  oriented  educational  program,  the 
families  exhibited  a significantly  higher  level  of  enjoyment  from  this  partici- 
pation. However,  this  result  was  confounded  with  the  replications  of  the  study 
as  indicated  by  a significant  interaction  effect. 

Community  social  behavior.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  the  ed- 
ucational program  on  community  social  behavior,  pretest  and  posttest  measures 
on  nine  scales  of  community  solidarity  were  obtained.  These  scales  were:  (1) 

community  spirit,  (2)  interpersonal  relations,  (3)  family  responsibility  to- 
ward the  community,  (4)  schools,  (5)  churches,  (6)  economic  behavior,  (7) 
local  government,  (8)  tension  areas,  and  (9)  a total  score.  Treatment  effects 
were  significant  for  the  scales  representing  the  families ' attitudes  toward 
schools  and  local  government.  The  experimental  group  exhibited  a significantly 
better  attitude  toward  local  government.  The  main  effects  of  treatment  and 
replications  were  non-additive  for  both  the  schools  and  government  scales.  Thus, 
the  treatment  effect  and  the  replication  effect  were  confounded. 

Perceived  social  class.  It  was  ascertained  in  an  earlier  phase  of  the 
research  that  adults  in  severely  disadvantaged  rural  families  perceive  themselves 
as  belonging  to  the  lower  socioeconomic  classes,  namely:  (1)  upperworking,  (2) 

working,  and  (3)  lower  working.  The  social  class  to  which  an  individual  associates 
himself  appears  to  be  related  to  his  level  of  income.  Increasing  the  income  of 
the  families  would  probably  increase  the  socioeconomic  class  level  to  which  the 
individual  perceives  he  belongs. 

The  one  year  vocationally  oriented  educational  program  in  which  the  experi- 
mental group  families  were  involved  in  this  study  had  very  little  effect  on 
their  perceived  social  class. 

Deprivation.  The  researchers  had  mixed  thoughts  regarding  the  desirability 
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of  decreasing  the  level  of  feelings  of  deprivation.  It  was  theorized  that  if 
the  disadvantaged  families  did  not  feel  deprived  they  would  do  nothing  to 
alleviate  their  situation  that  had  been  identified  as  being  severley  disad- 
van t aged  in  relation  to  the  norm  of  the  community. 

Results  of  the  analysis  of  the  scales  of  deprivation  appeared  to  indicate 
a trend  for  the  severely  disadvantaged  families  to  feel  more  deprived  as  a 
result  of  the  vocationally  oriented  education  program.  Since  the  families  in 
the  experimental  group  did  make  significant  changes  in  their  environmental 
situation,  the  theory  that  changing  the  environmental  situation  is  dependent 
upon  increasing  the  feeling  of  deprivation  appeared  to  have  some  basis. 


School  data.  The  possibility  that  children  who  were  involved  in  the 
vocationally  oriented  educational  program  would  improve  their  grades  and  attend- 
ance in  s'^ool  was  anticipated  by  the  researchers.  However,  these  changes  were 
not  observable  during  the  short  duration  of  the  experimental  treatment. 


Parental  desires  for  their  children.  It  was  ascertained  that  the  experi- 
mental group  parents  desired  to  leave  their  childrens  occupational  choice  up 
to  the  child  whereas  the  control  group  tended  to  respond  that  they  did  not  know 
what  occupation  they  desired  for  their  children.  Significant  differences  in 
response  patterns  for  the  occupation  the  parents  desired  for  their  children 
were  obtained  only  for  the  third  from  the  oldest  child, 

A significant  chi  square  value  was  obtained  for  the  level  of  education 
that  the  parents  in  the  treatment  groups  desired  for  their  oldest  child.  A 
higher  percentage  of  the  experimental  group  had  educational  aspirations  of 
specialized  vocational  and  two-year  college.  Fewer  of  the  experimental  group 
parents  than  control  group,  parents  desired  educational  levels  of  high  school 
or  left  the  decision  of  level  of  education  up  to  the  child.  Thus,  it  appears 
that  the  educational  program,  which  encouraged  parents  to  establish  realistic 
educational  goals  for  their  children,  had  an  effect  on  the  educational  aspira- 
tions of  the  parents  for  the  children. 

The  educatior al  program  also  included  the  establishment  of  realistic  goals 
for  the  level  of  income  parents  desired  for  their  children  when  they  became 
adults.  The  level  of  income  classification  was  found  to  be  a function  of  the 
treatment  group  for  the  parents;  desires  for  sons,  but  not  for  daughters.  A 
higher  percentage  of  the  parents  in  the  experimental  group  as  compared  to  the 
control  group  wanted  their  sons  to  earn  an  income  that  was  between  $6,001  and 
$10,000,  The  control  group  largely  did  not  know  or  did  not  respond  to  what  level 
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of  Income  they  desired  lor  their  sons.  Thus,  in  the  opinion  of  the  researchers, 
the  experimental  group  parents  had  established  realistic  goals  for  their  sons' 
annual  income. 

The  response  classification  for  the  parental  desires  of  the  location  they 
would  like  for  their  children  to  reside  in  when  they  became  adults  both  in 
relation  to  the  location  of  the  parents'  residence  and  the  location  of  the 
residence  with  regard  to  rural  or  urban  area  were  both  found  to  be  functions 
of  the  treatment  group.  A higher  percentage  of  the  experimental  group  parents 
left  the  decision  of  the  locations  of  the  residence  up  to  the  child  as  compared 
to  the  control  group  parents  who  tended  to  want  their  children  to  live  in  a 
rural  area  near  them.  Hence,  the  effect  of  the  educational  program  appeared  to 
be  toward  an  increase  in  the  willingness  of  the  parents  to  allow  their  children 
to  get  away  from  home  in  order  to  acquire  jobs  which  would  provide  an  adequate 
living-.  This  would  decrease  the  limitation  that  parents  imposed  on  their 
children  thus  allowing  economic  mobility  as  well  as  geographic  mobility. 

A significantly  higher  proportion  of  the  experimental  group  parents  com- 
pared to  the  control  group  parents  were  able  to  estimate  the  annual  cost  of 
post-secondary  education  for  their  children.  A majority  of  the  experimental 
group  parents  estimated  the  annual  cost  of  post-secondary  education  to  be  be- 
tween $500  and  $2,000.  Considering  that  the  nature  of  post-secondary  education 
would  affect  these  costs,  it  appeared  that  these  estimates  were  realistic. 

Occupations  and  organizations  of  parents.  Statistically  different  patterns 
of  responses  were  observed  for  the  type  of  occupation  in  which  the  wife  was 
employed,  new  job  skills  acquired  by  the  husbands,  other  kinds  of  jobs  desired 
by  the  husbands,  wives'  participation  in  civic,  fraternal  and  political  organiza- 
tions, and  husbands'  participation  in  job  related  organizations,  but  not  for  the 
type  of  occupation  in  which  the  husband  was  employed,  new  job  skills  acquired 
by  wives,  other  kinds  of  jobs  desired  by  the  wives,  husbands'  participation  in 
job  related  organizations. 

The  proportion  of  the  wives  who  reported  being  employed  in  home  economics 

r * 

and  unemployed  deviated  considerably;  more  wives  in  the  experimental  group  re- 
ported that  they  were  unemployed.  Since  the  researchers  did  not  consider  the 
possibility  of  the  wives  being  unemployed  as  being  conceivable,  it  was  assumed 
that  experimental  group  wives  reported  that  they  were  unemployed  because  of 
the  emphasis  placed  on  wage  earning  occupations  in  the  educational  program. 
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More  husbands  in  the  experimental  group  than  in  the  control  group  reported 
learning  new  agricultural  and  business  skills,  while  a higher  percentage  of  the 
control  group  reported  learning  no  new  skills. 

A disproportionate  number  of  the  husbands  in  the  experimental  group  wanted 
to  obtain  a different  job  than  the  one  they  held  at  the  time  of  the  posttest. 
This  indicated  to  the  researchers  that  they  were  more  dissatisfied  with  their 
situati on. 


Situations  and  opals  of  children  age  twelve  and  over  living  at  home.  A 
disproportionate  percentage  of  the  experimental  group  children  as  compared  to 
the  control  group  children  were  employed  in  occupational  fields  of  agriculture, 
business,  industry  and  home  economics.  A higher  proportion  of  the  experimental 
group  children  were  employed  in  agriculture  and  industry  as  compared  to  the 
control  group,  of  which  a higher  percentage  of  the  children  were  employed  in 
business  and  home  economics  occupational  fields. 

More  children  in  the  experimental  group  indicated  desires  for  a career  in 
agriculture  while  a higher  percentage  of  the  control  group  children  were  un- 
decided regarding  the  type  of  career  they  desired. 

Children  in  the  experimental  group  were  able  to  estimate  the  cost  of  one 
year  of  post-secondary  education  with  a higher  degree  of  accuracy  than  the 
children  in  the  control  group.  A majority  of  the  control  group  were  not  able 
to  give  any  estimate  of  the  cost  of  one  year  of  post-secondary  education. 

Compared  to  the  control  group,  significantly  higher  proportions  of  the 
children  in  the  educational  program  desired  the  rural  area  or  small  town  for 
the  location  of  their  lifetime  work.  Thus,  the  effect  of  the  program  was  to 
minimize  the  migration  to  the  suburban  and  metropolitan  areas. 


Family  situation  and  goals.  Significant  postive  changes  in  the  behavior 
of  the  adults  in  the  experimental  group  as  compared  to  the  control  group  were 
observed  for  the  variables  of  (1)  having  more  family  members  obtain  a job, 

(2'  expanding  the  production  of  home-raised  products  to  adjust  family  expendi- 
tures, (3)  developing  a shopping  list  and  shopping  around  for  good  buys  to 
adjust  family  expenditures,  (4)  keeping  records  of  expenditures  to  adjust  family 
expenditures,  (5)  eliminating  certain  items  of  expense  to  adjust  family  expendi- 
tures, (6)  budgeting  amounts  spent  for  certain  items  to  adjust  family  expendi- 
tures, (7)  doing  without  some  items  to  adjust  family  expenditures,  (8)  receiv- 
ing services  from  the  local  school,  (9)  receiving  services  from  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  and  (10)  receiving  services  from  the  employment  service. 
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F a rm  bu si  no  s s goals.  The  experimental  treatment  appeared  to  have  very 
little  effect  on  the  production  goals  of  the  farm  business  operators  for  the 
enterprises  of  corn,  soybeans,  swine,  calves,  or  lambs.  Approximately  one-half 
of  the  families  had  some  type  of  farm  business. 

The  researchers  theorized  that  the  duration  of  the  educational  program  was 
not  long  enough  to  allow  the  farm  business  opt.  *ators  to  complete  one  production 
cycle  and  start  another,  thus  they  may  have  tried  out  better  production  methods, 
but  had  not  had  time  to  observe  results  from  the  improved  methods. 

The  home  environment.  Significant  positive  changes  were  made  by  the 
experimental  group  as  compaied  to  the  control  group  regarding  the  variables 
relating  to  the  home  and  its  surroundings  of  (1)  repairing  and  remodeling 
the  house,  (2)  obtaining  better  furniture,  and  (3)  improving  the  condition  of 
the  yard  and  surroundings.  Positive  trends  favoring  the  experimental  group 
families  were  observed  for  the  variable  of  (1)  renting  or  buying  a better  or 
larger  house,  (2)  obtaining  a better  water  supply,  (3)  obtaining  electricity 
for  the  home,  and  (4)  obtaining  a telephone  for  the  home. 

Conclusions 

Conclusions  that  could  be  drawn  from  a study  of  this  scope  are  limitless. 
Thus,  only  those  conclusions  that  were  considered  to  be  of  special  significance 
are  reported  here.  These  conclusions  arc: 

1.  An  effective  family  centered  vocational  oriented  education  program 
can  be  conducted  by  a local  school  teacher  that  will  produce  signi- 
ficant changes  in  the  attitudes  and  situations  of  severely  disad- 
vantaged rural  family  members. 

2.  Severely  disadvantaged  rural  families  who  have  become  isolated  from 
Society  can  be  involved  in  an  educational  program  conducted  by  local 
school  personnel. 

3.  Teachers  can  and  will  conduct  educational  programs  for  rural  disad- 
vantaged families  if  adequate  materials,  instructions  i:i  conducting 
a program,  and  adequate  support  of  their  morale  are  provided. 

4.  Motivation  of  rural  disadvantaged  adults  to  mitigate  their  situation 
can  be  obtained  by  focusing  attention  on  the  future  of  their  children. 

5.  Involving  severely  disadvantaged  families  in  a vocationally  oriented 
educational  program  significantly  improves  the  morale  of  family 
members , 

6.  Improving  disadvantaged  family  members*  outlook  on  life,  their  morale, 
results  in  the  improvements  in  the  physical  environmental  condition 

of  the  home  and  its  surroundings. 
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7.  The  aspirations  of  parents  in  severely  disadvantaged  rural  families 

can  be  effected  by  involving  them  in  a vocationally  oriented  educational 
program* 


8.  Significant  progress  toward  bringing  disadvantaged  families  back 

into  the  mainstream  of  society  can  be  made  during  a one  year  educational 
program. 

9.  Both  parents  and  children  can  be  caus.ed  to  recognize  that  education 
and  vocational  training  arc  means  of  alleviating  their  disadvantaged 
situation. 

10.  Involving  the  entire  family  in  a vocationally  oriented  program  designed 
to  develop  the  capabilities  of  youth  is  an  effective  way  of  obtaining 
esired  changes  in  the  attitudes  and  aspirations  of  children  and  gain- 
ing family  support  for  children's  desires. 
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ABSTRACT 


Tvo  traditional  types  of  driver  education  courses  were  compared  with 
each  of  five  types  of  multi- unit  courses.  In  addition  to  an  examina- 
tion of  cost  factors,  the  investigation  sought  to  identify  possible 
contributions  of  specific  instructional  units  and  certain  combinations 
thereof  as  measured  by  a driving  knowledge- opinion  test  and  a road 
performance  test. 

The  study  population  was  composed  of  sophomore  students  who  desired  to 
receive  driver  education  during  a given  semester  at  a centrally  located 
high  school  in  San  Diego  County,  California.  Prom  a potential  of  600 
students,  315  were  assigned  at  random  to  each  of  seven  types  of  courses. 
The  random  assignment  was  stratified  to  assure  balance  for  (l)  number  of 
males  and  females  and  (2)  academic  performance. 

Five  of  the  seven  types  of  courses  were  of  a multi-unit  nature.  One  of 
the  remaining  two  consisted  of  30  hours  of  classroom  instruction  with 
six  hours  per  student  of  behind- the- wheel  onstreet  experience*  The 
second  varied  only  to  the  extent  that  three  instead  of  six  hours  of  be- 
hind- the-  wheel  experience  were  provided. 

Using  a driving  knowledge-opinion  scale  developed  as  a part  of  the  proj- 
ect, students  were  examined  on  a pre  and  post-test  basis*  In  addition, 
the  McGlade  Road  Test  was  administered  upon  completion  of  instruction. 
Analysis  of  variance  was  applied  to  scores  made  by -students  in  each  of 
the  se^en  instructional  treatment  groups  to  test  null  hypotheses  that  no 
main  effects  or  interactions  were  significant  at  the  .01  level. 

For  each  of  the  seven  groups,  post- test  scores  on  the  driving  knowledge- 
opinion  examination  were  significantly  better  than  pre-test  scores. 
Meaningful  course  content  was  presented  in  each  of  the  seven  types  of 
courses  as  evidenced  by  a lack  of  significant  differences  among  post- test 
scores*  In  regard  to  road  performance,  every  multi- unit  course  was 
significantly  superior  to  the  two  traditional  type  courses  with  the  ex- 
ception that  there  was  no  significant  difference  between  an  instructional 
treatment  composed  of  classwork,  electronic  simulation,  and  onstreet 
practice  and  one  composed  of  30  hours  of  classwork  plus  six  hours  per 
student  of  behind-the- wheel  onstreet  experience. 

It  was  concluded,  therefore,  that  almost  any  one  or  any  combination  of 
simulation,  offstreet  multiple  car  driving  range,  and  multimedia  units 
can  form  a valuable  supplement  to  classwork  and  onstreet  practice. 
Although  expanded  time  allotment  and  expenditure  of  substantial  amounts 
of  money  are  involved,  multi-unit  courses  can  be  provided  at  a lower 
cost  level  per  student  than  for  the  traditional  type  of  course.  This 
is  due  to  improved  teacher- pupil  ratios. 

The  primary  recommendation  is  that  decision-making  school  administrators, 
curriculum  specialists,  and  legislators  give  every  consideration  to 
adoption  of  the  multi-unit  approach  to  improvement  of  high  school  driver 
education. 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 


Background 

During  the  past  half  century,  school  systems  in  California  have  been 
encouraged  to  accept  responsibility  for  driver  and  safety  education. 
As  early  as  1929,  for  example,  the  California  Education  Code  required 
that  safety  education  be  a part  of  instruction  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  Another  noteworthy  event  occurred  in  1949  when 
the  State  legislature  established  enrollment  in  the  classroom  phase 
of  driver  education  as  a prerequisite  to  graduation  from  high  school. 
This  action  was  followed  in  1953  with  an  enactment  which  provided 
school  systems  with  financial  support  for  the  laboratory  phase  of 
driver  education  as  an  optional  supplement  to  the  classroom  phase. 
Then  in  1967  successful  completion  of  both  classroom  and  laboratory 
instruction  was  established  as  a prerequisite  to  licensing  of  drivers 
under  18  years  of  age.  Supportive  legislation  alone,  however,  was  not 
enough  to  assure  that  all  safety  education  programs  within  California 
school  systems  would  demonstrate  the  quantitative-qualitative  earmarks 
that  are  in  conformance  with  an  ever-increasing  need. 


In  regard  to  school  safety  education,  as  it  applies  to  kindergarten 
through  grade  twelve,  a variety  of  worthwhile  activities  could  be  cited. 
Yet,  on  a statewide  basis,  it  is  not  claimed  that  a coordinated  approach 
of  maximum  effectiveness  has  been  instituted,  likewise,  while  high 
school  driver  education  (classroom  and  laboratory  phases)  has  received 
legislative  support  over  the  years,  the  effectiveness  of  many  ongoing 
courses  has  been  questioned  by  representatives  from  the  state  legisla- 
ture as  well  as  by  some  traffic  safety  officials  and  school  administr  - 
tors..  In  a report  to  Governor  Edmund  G.  Brown,  in  1966,  the  California 
Traffic  Safety  Coordinating  Committee  stated  as  follows: 


Among  several  factors  accounting  for  the  program  status, 
the  following  stand  out:  (l)  variability  in  the  nature  of 

instruction  from  place  to  place,  (2)  insufficient  qualified 
teachers,  (3)  funding  which,  while  substantial,  falls  short 
of  the  amount  needed  to  reach  the  stated  goals,  and  (4) 
lack  of  carefully  researched  information  as  to  the  most 
effective  content,  most  effective  teaching  methods,  and  what 
the  results  are  in  specific  relation  to  the  content  and 
methods . 


'The  Committee  recommends  that  the  next  steps  with  respect 
to  the  education  and  training  of  vehicle  drivers  be  as 
follows:  (1)  thoroughgoing  restudy  of  the  elements  of 
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promising  programs  now  in  effect;  in  this  connection,  the 
present  variability  among  California  programs  might 
provide  opportunity  for  making  comparisons  to  identify 
effective  program  elements,  although  not  to  the  exclusion  of 
evaluations  of  other  kinds;  (2)  adoption,  through  legislative 
expression,  of  policies  and  guidelines  which  would  bring  the 
total  statewide  effort  to  a new  level  of  effectiveness,  and 
yet  provide  flexibility  for  further  experimentation  and 
adjustment  to  the  needs  and  characteristics  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  State;  (3)  fixing  of  responsibility  so  as  to 
assure  effective  execution  of  the  program  decided  on;  and 
(4)  providing  a source  and  amount  of  funds  appropriate  to  the 
character  and  scope  of  the  program  adopted,  and  sufficient  to 
secure  maximum  returns  on  the  basic  investment,"* 1 


The  Committee's  statement  stressed  the  need  for  a continuing  study  to 
discover  better  ways  of  producing  improved  street  and  highway  performers 
through  high  school  driver  education. 


At  the  Federal  level,  Title  23,  United  States  Code,  which  was  enacted 
as  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966,  gave  further  credence  to  the  need 
for  change  in  driver  education.  The  wording  contained  in  the  law,  in 
the  accompanying  reports,  and  in  the  standard  on  driver  education  with 
its  advisory  volume  on  the  subject  not  only  implied  that  a change  should 
take  place  but  gave  direction  for  such  program  modification. 

Title  23,  United  States  Code,  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  desire  of  Congress. 
Driver  education  was  to  be  an  integral  part  of  effective  highway  safety 
programs  in  every  State.  The  section  on  driver  education  stated  that: 

"The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  any  State  highway  safety 
program. . .which  does  not. . .provide  for  comprehensive  driver 
training  programs,  including. . .the  initiation  of  a State 
program  for  driver  education  in  the  school  systems  or  for  a 
significant  expansion  and  improvement  of  such  a program 
already  in  existence. ..the  training  of  qualified  school 
instructors  and  their  certification... and... adequate  research, 
development  and  procurement  of  practice  driving  facilities 
simulators,  and  other  similar  teaching  aids... "2 


California  Traffic  Safety  Coordinating  Committee,  California's  Traffic 
Safety  Strategy  (Sacramento:  Office  of  the  Governor,  October  1966), 


National  Highway  Safety  Bureau,  Highway  Safety  Program  Manual,  Vol.  4. 

Driver  Education  (Washington:  National  Highway  Safety  Bureau, 1 

Department  of  Transportation,  January,  1969),  p.  1. 
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The  standard  on  driver  education,  released  to  the  States  during  June, 
1967,  required  that  each  make  driver  education  available  "to  all  youths 
of  licensing  age."  Beyond  this  definite  requirement,  the  standard 
permitted  States  to  set  many  of  their  own  regulations.  The  Volume  on 
Driver  Education,  contained  in  the  National  Highway  Safety  Bureau's 
Highway  Safety  Program  Manual,  gave  specific  suggestions  for  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Federal  law's  wording  and  intent  and  its  standard  on 
driver  education.  Specific  recommended  minimums  were  provided  for 
objectives,  course  content,  supervision  of  instruction,  preparation  and 
certification  of  teachers,  time  allotment  and  course  structure,  and 
eligibility  for  enrollment. 

Project  Description 

The  ongoing  driver  education  program  in  San  Diego  County  was  no  excep- 
tion to  the  program  limitations  implied  in  State  and  Federal  documents. 
During  the  1968-69  school  year,  only  70  percent  of  eligible  students 
were  enrolled  in  a complete  driver  education  course.  Moreover,  many 
questions  have  been  raised  in  regard  to  program  quality. 

Developments  called  for  a new  approach  so  that  San  Diego  County  could 
move  more  rapidly  toward  the  goal  of  an  expanded  and  improved  driver 
education  program  to  serve  as  a model  for  California.  With  support 
from  the  California  Office  of  Traffic  Safety  and  the  National  Highway 
Safety  Bureau,  progress  toward  attainment  of  thif  goal  was  accomplished 
through  the  establishment  of  a model  program  in  a centrally  located 
high  school.  The  location  was  designed  to  serve  as  a hub  for  inservice 
education  of  teachers  throughout  the  county  and  as  a site  where  school 
administrators,  curriculum  specialists,  school  trustees,  and  traffic 
officials  could  observe  and  adopt  components  of  an  effective  action 
program. 

An  intent  of  establishing  a multi-unit  type  of  driver  education  program 
was  to  show  that  improved  classroom  and  laboratory  instruction  could  be 
received  by  a higher  than  normal  percentage  of  learners  at  a reasonable 
per  student  cost.  The  conjecture  was  that  observation  and  study  by 
decision-makers  from  the  field  of  education  would  result  in  widespread 
recognition  of  the  values  to  be  derived  from  improved  courses . Other 
schools,  throughout  California,  would  tend  to  find  means  for  driver 
education  course  improvement  based  on  the  demonstrated  pattern. 

Another  intent  was  that  the  experience  could  form  a basis  for  improved 
instruction  of  adult  beginners,  refresher  courses  for  experienced 


National  Highway  Safety  Bureau,  op.  cit.,  p.  A-l. 
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drivers,  school  bus 
collision  repeaters 


driver  training,  and  driver  improvement  courses  for 
and  chronic  traffic  law  violators. 


During  early  planning,  a review 
vealed  that  a multi-unit  course 
education  course  in  existence, ^ 
made  that  the  project's  "ideal" 
allotment  shown  for  each  of  the 


of  research  and  field  experience  re- 
was  the  most  progressive  type  of  driver 
With  some  values  proved,  a decision  was 
course  would  include  the  minimum  time 
following  phases: 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 


Classroom  unit 
Multimedia  unit 
Simulator  unit 

Offstreet  multiple  car  driving  range  unit 
Onstreet  behind- the- wheel  practice  driving  unit 
In-car  observation  unit 


30 

15 

12 

6 

3 

3 


Each  of  the  units  was  to  be  scheduled  concurrently  during  one  semester. 
This  was  in  compliance  with  the  highest  recommendations  contained  in 

the  Highway  Safety  Program  Manual's  Volume  on  Driver  Education,  develoDed 
through  the  National  Highway  Safety  Bureau,  developed 


Using  varied  methods  of  instruction,  an  attempt  was  made  to  present  the 
content  outlined  in  the  Bureau's  standard  on  driver  education.  As  a 
supplement  to  30  clock  hours  of  classroom  instruction,  plans  called  for 
enriched  student  experience  through  the  use  of  a multimedia  system. 

The  combination  of  multimedia  hardware  and  software  would  permit  teachers 
to  establish  favorable  tutorial  relationships  with  student  groups  through 
the  use  of  movies,  slides,  and  filmstrips  in  conjunction  with  a student 
response  system.  The  system  would  utilize  magnetic  tape  in  presenting 
selected  audio  material  and  in  controlling  video  presentations.  A stu- 
dent response  recorder  was  to  be  used  by  teachers  to  register  instant 
response  of  individuals  and  groups  to  queries.  It  was  concluded  that 
the  constant  evaluation  opportunity  would  encourage  teachers  to  use  cre- 
ativity in  providing  students  with  both  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
human  behaviors  that  are  essential  to  efficiency  within  the  highway 
transportation  system  and,  at  the  same  time,  would  enable  students  to 
acquire  critical  knowledge  pertaining  to  ongoing  highway  safety  programs, 

A feature  of  the  work  plan  was  that  a special  series  of  15  software 
instructional  units  was  to  be  developed  for  presentation  in  a multimedia 
laboratory.  Each  programmed  lesson,  covering  from  20  to  30  minutes  of 
instructional  time,  would  consist  of  a combination  of  sound- color  motion 
films,  slide  presentations,  and  evaluation  items  coordinated  by  magnetic 


Charles  E.  McDaniel,  A Study  of  the  Relative  Effectiveness  of  Selected 
laboratory  and  Classroom  Programs  in  Driver  and  Traffic  Safety  Educa- 
tion (Olympia,  Washington:  Office  of  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  August,  1969),  pp.  19-52. 
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tape.  With  content  "tailor-made"  for  conditions  in  California,  the 
central  purpose  of  driver  education  as  stated  in  the  NHSB  Highway 
Safety  Program  Manual's  Volume  on  Driver  Education  would  serve  as  the 
foundational  concept  for  development  of  subject  matter  and  presentation 
techniques. 

Another  key  instructional  unit  would  make  use  of  electronic  simulation 
equipment.  Simulators  have  been  used  by  more  than  1,000  high  schools 
in  at^least  40  states  as  an  integral  part  of  high  school  driver  educa- 
tion. Because  learners,  through  this  medium,  can  be  exposed  to  an 
unlimited  number  of  traffic  experiences  and  can  be  equipped  to  respond 
correctly  to  common  and  unusual  emergency  situations,  the  value  of 
simulation  as  an  adjunct  to  onstreet  practice  has  been  well-established. 
The  system  emphasizes  recorded  student  response  to  audio-visual  presen-* 
tations  while  students  are  seated  in  a simulated  auto  compartment.  For 
these  reasons,  simulator  experiences  were  considered  to  be  essential  in 
program  planning  for  the  model  driver  education  program. 

Although  seldom  applied  to  driver  education  programs  in  California, 
early  planners  recognized  that  an  offstreet  multiple  car  driving  range 
affords  up  to  twelve  students  (in  separate  practice  driving  vehicles) 
an  opportunity  to  learn  the  fundamental  operating  skills  and  to  practice 
decision-making  processes  under  the  leadership  and  direction  of  one 
teacher  (See  Figure  l) . Backed  by  research  evidence  from  many  sections 
of  the  nation,  this  facet  of  the  multi-unit  course  appears  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  driver  education  by  improving  the  teacher-pupil  ratio 
and  by  building  confidence  and  self-reliance  among  student  learners. 

With  student  experience  in  regular  classroom  and  multimedia  units  sup- 
plemented by  experience  in  a simulator  laboratory  and  on  an  offstreet 
multiple  car  driving  range,  it  was  decided  that  the  onstreet  unit  of 
instruction  would  concentrate  on  acquirement  of  advanced  operational 
skills  rather  than  development  of  fundamentals. 

The  project  time  schedule  was  as  follows: 

July  1,  1969  - January  20,  1970  — Program  planning  time  for 
(1)  procurement  of  equipment,  facilities,  materials,  and 
personnel;  (2)  development  of  detailed  plans;  and  (3)  prepara- 
tion of  personnel. 

January  21,  1970  - June  30 » 1970  — Presentation  of  a variety 
of  types  of  courses  to  randomly  assigned  students  to  demon- 
strate the  cost-effectiveness  of  specific  program  components 
and  combinations  thereof. 


Insurance  Institute  for  Highway  Safety,  21st  Annual  Driver  Education 
Achievement  Program  (Washington,  Insurance  Institute  for  Highway 
Safety,  1968). 
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July  1,  1970  - August  31,  197Q  — Development  of  final  plans 
for  model  program  implementation. 

September  1,  1970  * June  30 3 1971  — Implementation  of  the 
model  course  including  initation  of  activities  related  to 
inservice  experiences  for  teachers  from  San  Diego  County  and 
interpretation  of  the  program  to  concerned  school  officials. 

Th  2 foregoing  description  forms  a background  for  the  following  pages 
which  report  on  the  projects  evaluation  phase. 

The  Problem 

This  study  sought  to  compare  a traditional  driver  education  course  with 
each  of  several  types  of  multi-unit  courses  to  shed  light  on  contribu- 
tions of  specific  units  of  instruction  and  certain  combinations  thereof 
as  measured  by  written  tests  and  a road  performance  examination.  A 
second  purpose  was  to  examine  cost  factors  of  various  types  of  courses. 

Such  comparisons  required  a satisfactory  completion  of  certain  tasks. 
These  included  the  following: 

1.  Locating  a group  of  high  school  students  who  were  slated 
to  receive  a traditional  driver  education  course  in  a 
school  which  had  the  essential  facilities  for  program 
development  and  installation. 

2.  Selecting  a location  with  available  study  subjects  who 
would  be  somewhat  representative  of  the  beginning  driver 
population  of  California. 

3.  Creating  a study  design  that  would  result  in  meaningful 
findings  yet  remain  within  the  limitations  of  available 
funds,  personnel,  equipment,  and  facilities. 

4.  Developing  and  selecting  appropriate  measurement  instru- 
ments and  executing  sound  r,rocedures  for  collecting  the 
data. 

5.  Providing  a teaching  staff  that  would  be  considered 
typical  of  available  professional  driver  education 
personnel. 

6.  Developing  among  selected  teachers  the  competencies 
needed  to  implement  the  newer  innovative  approaches  to 
driver  education. 

7.  Designing,  constructing,  and  installing  the  necessary 
facilities  and  equipment  with  due  consideration  to 
special  problems  arising  from  the  site  selection. 
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8.  Standardizing  course  content  to  assure  that  basic 
concepts  would  be  an  integral  part  of  each  instruc- 
tional treatment. 

9.  Developing  an  acceptable  system  for  assigning  students 
to  each  instructional  treatment  group  so  that  the 
probability  would  be  high  that  comparison  groups 
would  be  balanced  for  factors  which  could  influence 
the  results. 

10.  Reducing  the  teacher  variable  by  appropriate  assign- 
ment and  scheduling  procedures. 

11.  Analyzing  and  interpreting  the  data. 

12.  Determining  an  acceptable  procedure  for  comparing  the 
cost  of  various  types  of  driver  education  courses. 

Definitions 


Achievement  Scale  on  Motor  Vehicle  Transportation.— An  evaluation  instru- 
ment developed  by  the  Department  of  Education,  San  Diego  County, 
California,  to  measure  the  effectiveness  of  various  types  of  driver 
education  courses.  The  multiple-choice  test  consisted  of  three  sections. 
The  first  section  dealt  with  driving  knowledge  as  it  related  to  vehicular 
movement,  the  second  section  covered  general  traffic  knowledge,  and  the 
third  section  consisted  of  attitude- slanted  opinion  items.  Content 
validity  and  desirable  responses  were  determined  by  a selected  group  of 
fifty  traffic  authorities.  Reliability  for  the  Achievement  Scale  on 
Motor  Vehicle  Transportation  and  each  of  its  three  sections  was  based  on 
the  test- retest  procedure.  With  a five-month  interval,  achievement 
scores  made  by  a random  sample  of  315  sophomore  students  were  compared. 
The  students  were  enrolled  in  driver  education  at  James  Madison  High 
School,  San  Diego,  California,  during  the  second  semester  of  the  1969-70 
school  year.  Reliability  coefficients  were  as  follows: 


Section  1 

Section  2 

Section  3 

Total  Test 

.82 

.82 

.80 

.83 

Curricular  or  content  validity  of  the  scale  and  its  sections  was  consid- 
ered to  be  the  extent  to  which  the  profile  of  test  items  reflected  the 
wording  and  intent  of  the  central  purpose  of  driver  education  as  promul- 
gated by  the  National  Highway  Safety  Bureau.  Selected  driving  knowledge 
and  attitude- related  items  were  based  on  a thorough  review  of  literature. 
A panel  of  fifty  traffic  authorities  was  utilized  to  refine  the  total 
evaluation  instrument  and  each  of  its  sections. 

Achievement  Score.— A number  representing  correct  items  on  a specific 
Section  "of  the  "Achievement  Scale  on  Motor  Vehicle  Transportation"  or 
on  one  of  the  battery  of  three  sections.  The  term  is  also  applied  to 
the  road  performance  test. 
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Central  Purpose.— A statement  of  what  driver  education  aimed  to  provide 
for  course  enrollees.  The  central  purpose  of  instructional  treatments 
involved  in  this  report  was  to  provide  meaningful  psychomotor,  cognitive 
and  affective  learning  experiences  designed  to  enable  individuals  and  ’ 
groups  to  apply  safer  and  more  efficient  performance  standards  within 
the  traffic  environment  and  to  contribute  to  safety  and  efficiency 
within  the  total  highway  transportation  system.  J 

Class  Hour.— A scheduled  instructional  period  consisting  of  50  minutes. 

Classroom  Phase.— Learning  experiences  provided  for  groups  of  students 
in  a classroom  environment.  In  this  project,  the  classroom  phase  con- 
sisted of  either  the  regular  classroom  unit  or  the  regular  classroom 
unit  plus  one  of  two  multimedia  units. 

i lock  Hour. — Sixty  minutes. 

Complete  Course.— A driver  education  course  consisting  of  both  classroom 
and  laboratory  phases. 

Driver  Education.— An  identifiable  course  consisting  of  classroom  and 
laboratory  phases  with  content  and  approaches  that  were  in  conformance 
with  the  central  purpose  recorded  in  this  chapter. 

Dual  Control.— An  extra  brake  pedal  for  use  by  a driver  education  teacher 
or  passenger  during  an  emergency  situation. 

Student  .—A  youth  between  1-5  % and  18  years  of  age  who  had  not 
been  enrolled  in  a driver  education  course  as  defined  in  this  chapter. 

Electronic  Simulation  Unit.— A learning  module  in  driver  education  which 
made  use  of  color-motion  films  in  conjunction  with  electro-mechanical 
devices  that  represented  the  driver  compartment  of  a motor  vehicle. 

In-Car  Observation.— —Student  experience  in  the  onstreet  unit  exclusive 
of  actual  driving  time. 

Inservice  Education. — Experiences  provided  for  teachers  of  driver  educa- 
tion designed  to  equip  them  with  competencies  that  were  considered 
essential  to  improved  instruction. 


Instructional  Treatment. — A type  of  driver  education  course  composed  of 
various  combinations  of  units.  For  example,  in  this  report,  one  instruc- 
tional treatment  consisted  of  the  regular  classroom  unit  plus  the 
onstreet  unit  while  another  consisted  of  regular  classroom,  electronic 
simulation,  multimedia,  offstreet  multiple  car  driving  range,  and 
onstreet  units.  A total  of  seven  instructional  treatments  were  involved. 

Laboratory  Phase.— An  extension  of  the  classroom  phase  which  enabled 
students  to  perform  driving  tasks  under  actual  or  simulated  conditions. 
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Model  Driver  Education  Program, —A  cooperative  project  involving  the 
Department  of  Education,  San  Diego  County,  and  the  San  Diego  Unified 
School  District  with  financial  support  from  the  California  Office  of 
Traffic  Safety  and  the  National  Highway  Safety  Bureau.  Located  at 
Madison  High  School,  4833  Doliva  Drive,  San  Diego,  the  projects  intent 
was  to  develop,  implement,  evaluate,  and  demonstrate  the  best  type  of 
driver  education  course  known  at  the  time  of  concern. 

Multimedia  Unit.— A semiautomat ed  program  utilizing  a combination  of 
media  such  as  motion  pictures,  slides,  and  film  strips  with  control 
provided  by  magnetic  tape.  A feature  of  the  unit  was  that,  through 
electronic  recording  of  student  responses  to  audio- visual  queries, 
teachers  had  an  immediate  readout  on  student  performance.  In  this 
report,  a software  package  used  on  a nationwide  basis  was  compared 
with  a new  software  package  developed  in  California. 

Multi-Unit  Course.— A complete  driver  education  course  composed  of  units 
in  excess  of  the  regular  classroom  unit  and  the  onstreet  unit.  In  this 
report,  for  certain  instructional  treatments,  the  classroom  phase  con- 
sisted of  the  traditional  classroom  unit  and  a multimedia  unit.  The 
laboratory  phase  consisted  of  a simulator  unit,  an  offstreet  multiple 
car  driving  range  unit,  and  an  onstreet  unit. 

National  Highway  Safety  Bureau.— An  agency  of  the  Federal  government 
charged  with  responsibility  7or  carrying  out  the  wording  and  intent  of 
Title  23,  United  States  Code. 

Office  of  Traffic  Safety.— An  agency  of  the  California  government 
charged  with  carrying  out  the  wording  and  intent  of  Title  23,  United 
States  Code,  with  emphasis  on  development  and  implementation  of  a compre- 
hensive highway  safety  program. 

Offstreet  Multiple  Car  Driving  Range  Unit.— Learning  experiences  provided 
for  students  on  a hard- surfaced  area  on  which  eight  to  twelve  student- 
operated  automobiles  were  used  simultaneously  under  the  direct  supervi- 
sion of  one  driver  education  teacher.  The  area  included  space  for 
development  of  operational  skills;  multiple-lane  traffic;  two-way 
traffic;  various  types  of  intersections,  signs,  signals,  lane  markings, 
and  curves;  expressway  acceleration  and  deceleration  lanes;  and  parking. 

A communication  system  utilizing  AM  radio  enabled  the  teacher  to  give 
instructions  to  students. 

Onstreet  Unit.— Students  received  experience  in  the  operation  of  a dual- 
control practice  driving  car  on  public  streets  and  highways  under  the 
direction  of  a certificated  teacher  of  driver  education,  seated  to  the 
student  driver’s  right. 

Performance  Objectives.— Applicable  to  an  entire  course  or  a phase  or 
unit  contained  therein,  performance  objectives  covered  the  intent  of  the 
central  purpose,  described  expected  specific  outcomes  of  an  instructional 
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treatment,  made  use  of  phases  that  were  open  to  a limited  number  of 
interpretations,  covered  a narrow  area  of  terminal  behavior,  and  iden- 
tified certain  behaviors  that  were  to  be  accepted  as  satisfactory 
performance. 


Regular  Classroom  Unit.— Thirty  clock  hours  of  group  instruction  in  a 
classroom  environment.  Content  included  coverage  of  topics  such  as 
laws  and  regulations,  characteristics  of  drivers,  highway  transportation 
problems,  role  of  government,  and  traffic  citizenship. 

Road  Performance  Test.— A road  test,  with^acceptable  validity  and  relia- 
bility, used  to  determine  the  level  of  student  performance  while  oper- 
ating a motor  vehicle  under  actual  traffic  conditions. 

Semester .-One-half  of  a regular  school  year  with  schedule  time  for  each 
period  of  the  day  amounting  to  about  90  class  hours. 

Software.— Instructional  programs  composed  of  films,  slides,  filmstrips, 
overhead  projector  transparencies,  tapes,  or  a combination  thereof  for 
use  with  appropriate  equipment  or  hardware. 

Title  23,  United  States  Code.— The  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966  enacted 
by  the  59th  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Traditional  Course. — An  instructional  treatment  composed  of  30  clock 
hours  in  the  regular  classroom  unit  plus  6 clock  hours  per  student  of 
actual  driving  experience  in  the  onstreet  unit. 

Hypotheses 

1.  In  regard  to  a pre-test  on  driving  knowledge  as  it  related  to  vehicu- 
lar movement,  no  difference  would  exist  among  mean  achievement  scores 
made  by  students  randomly  assigned  to  seven  driver  education  instruc- 
tional treatments. 

Ho: 

H^:  A significant  difference  would  exist  between  mean  achievement 

scores  made  by  two  or  more  of  the  instructional  treatment 
groups . 

2.  In  regard  to  a pre-test  on  traffic  knowledge  as  it  related  to  high- 
way transportation  other  than  vehicular  movement,  no  difference 
would  exist  among  mean  achievement  scores  made  by  students  randomly 
assigned  to  seven  driver  education  instructional  treatments. 

V WV-VW*, 

H^:  A significant  difference  would  exist  between  mean  achievement 

scores  made  by  two  or  more  of  the  instructional  treatment 
groups . 
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3*  In  regard  to  a pre-test  on  attitude-related  traffic  opinions,  no 
difference  would  exist  among  mean  achievement  scores  made  by 
students  randomly  assigned  to  seven  driver  education  instructional 
treatments . 


V m1  = m2  = m3  = m4  = m5  = m6  = h7 

H1J  A Significant  difference  would  exist  between  mean  achievement 
scores  made  by  two  or  more  of  the  instructional  treatment 
groups. 

4.  In  regard  to  a pre-test  on  driving  knowledge  as  it  related  to  vehicu- 
lar movement,  traffic  knowledge  as  it  related  to  highway  transporta- 
tion other  than  vehicular  movement,  and  attitude-related  traffic 
opinion,  no  difference  would  exist  among  the  mean  achievement  scores 
made  by  students  randomly  assigned  to  seven  driver  education  instruc- 
tional treatments. 

Ho!  WVWV'r 

H1 : A significant  difference  would  exist  between  mean  achievement 
scores  made  by  two  or  more  of  the  instructional  treatment 
groups . 


5.  In  regard  to  a post-test  on  driving  knowledge  as  it  related  to  ve- 
hicular movement,  no  difference  would  exist  among  the  mean  achieve- 
ment scores  made  by  students  randomly  assigned  to  seven  driver 
education  instructional  treatments. 


H 


M = M = M = M = M = M , = M 

12  3^567 


H^:  A significant  difference  would  exist  between  mean  achievement 
scores  made  by  two  or  more  of  the  instructional  treatment 
groups. 


6.  In  regard  to  a post-test  on  traffic  knowledge  as  it  related  to  high- 
way transportation  other  than  vehicular  movement,  no  difference 
would  exist  among  mean  achievement  scores  made  by  students  randomly 
assigned  to  seven  driver  education  instructional  treatments. 


V WVN'WV 

H^s  A significant  difference  would  exist  between  mean  achievement 
scores  made  by  two  or  more  of  the  instructional  treatment 
groups . 

7.  In  regard  to  a post-test  on  attitude-related  traffic  opinions,  no 
difference  would  exist  among  mean  achievement  scores  made  by  students 
randomly  assigned  to  seven  driver  education  instructional  treatments. 


O 
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V 


Hr 


M1  = M2  - M3  = M4  = M5  - M6  = M7 

A significant  difference  would  exist  between  mean  achievement 
scores  made  by  two  or  more  of  the  instructional  treatment 
groups . 


8.  In  regard  to  a post-test  on  driving  knowledge  as  it  related  to  ve- 
hicular movement,  traffic  knowledge  as  it  relates  to  highway  trans- 
portation other  than  vehicular  movement,  and  attitude- related 
traffic  opinion,  no  difference  would  exist  among  the  mean  achieve- 
ment scores  made  by  students  randomly  assigned  to  seven  driver 
education  instructional  treatments. 


H0:  WVVVVH, 

H-p  A significant  difference  would  exist  between  mean  achievement 
scores  made  by  two  or  more  of  the  instructional  treatment 
groups . 

9.  In  regard  to  a post-test  on  road  performance,  no  difference  would 
exist  among  the  mean  achievement  scores  made  by  students  randomly 
assigned  to  seven  driver  education  instructional  treatments. 


V M1  ’ M2  * ”3  ’ \ - "5  * \ ' M7 

H^:  A significant  difference  would  exist  between  mean  achievement 

scores  made  by  two  or  more  of  the  instructional  treatment 
groups . 

10.  In  regard  to  student  groups  completing  seven  types  of  instructional 
treatments,  pre-test  mean  achievement  scores  on  an  "Achievement 
Scale  on  Motor  Vehicle  Transportation"  and  each  of  its  three  sections 
would  be  equal  to  mean  post-test  achievement  scores  on  the  same 
scale. 


V Mal  Ma2;  1<lbl  ^2’  Mcl  = Mc2» 
Mdl  = V Mel  = V Mfl  = V 

M = M . 
gl  g2 

Hl:  Mal  < Ma25  M bl<  ^2’  Mcl  < Mc2; 

“di<V”ei<V”n<M,2! 

V < V • 
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Basic  Assumptions 


1.  The  "Achievement  Scale  on  Motor  Vehicle  Transportation"  was  a valid 
and  reliable  instrument  for  measurement  of  driving  knowledge  and 
traffic  attitude-opinion* 

2.  The  McGlade  Road  Test  was  a valid  and  reliable  instrument  for  deter- 
mining the  level  of  driving  performance  under  test  conditions. 

3*  The  procedure  of  random  assignment  of  students  to  testing  personnel 
and  special  preparation  of  testing  personnel  were  sufficient  to 
produce  standardization  of  application  of  testing  instruments. 

4.  Use  of  an  adopted  course  of  study  based  on  performance  objectives, 
the  inservice  education  for  teachers,  and  the  method  of  assignment 
of  teachers  among  the  various  instructional  units  were  adequate  to 
assure  a desirable  degree  of  standardization  of  instruction. 

5.  Mean  achievement  scores  on  the  "Achievement  Scale  on  Motor  Vehicle 
Transportation"  and  the  McGlade  Road  Test  were  an  acceptable  measure 
of  quality  instruction. 

6.  Random  assignment  of  students,  with  guaranteed  balance  for  sex  and 
grade  point  average,  was  sufficient  to  assure  that  the  seven  compari- 
son groups  were  balanced  in  regard  to  factors  which  might  have 
affected  the  results. 

Delimitations 


This  investigation  was  confined  to  the  total  enrollment  in  driver  educa- 
tion from  the  sophomore  class  at  Madison  High  School,  4833  Doliva  Drive, 
San  Diego,  California,  during  the  second  semester  of  the  1969-70  school 
year.  The  relative  merit  of  seven  types  of  driver  education  courses  was 
gauged  by  achievement  scores  made  on  (l)  a written  multiple  choice  test 
on  motor  vehicle  transportation  with  sections  covering  knowledge  of 
vehicular  movement,  knowledge  of  traffic  safety  in  general,  and  traffic 
attitude- related  opinions  and  (2)  a road  performance  examination  adminis- 
tered by  teachers.  The  conclusions,  therefore,  were  based  on  test 
evidence  regarding  highway  safety  knowledge  and  attitude-opinion  as  well 
as  ability  to  perform  under  actual  conditions  immediately  after  complet- 
ing a driver  education  course. 

Significance 


The  increasing  need  for  improved  human  performance  within  the  highway 
transportation  system  has  encouraged  boards  of  education,  school  admin- 
istrators, legislators,  and  community  leaders  to  explore  newer  innovative 
approaches  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  driver  education  among  the 
school  systems.  With  backing  from  highway  and  traffic  engineers,  police 
traffic  supervisors,  court  personnel,  license  examiners,  and  traffic 
safety  officials,  repeated  examinations  have  been  made  of  the  school 
curriculum  with  more  and  better  traffic  safety  education  as  a goal.  All 
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too  often,  progress  has  not  been  made  because  of  financial  barriers, 
shortage  of  prepared  personnel,  lack  of  understanding  of  new  approaches, 
scheduling  difficulties,  and  lack  of  research- proved  content  and  teaching 
approaches.  Regardless,  such  formidable  obstacles  have  not  erased  the 
increasing  need  for  providing  every  beginning  motor  vehicle  operator  with 
an  opportunity  to  enroll  in  a driver  education  course  that  would  enable 
individuals  to  perform  at  an  optimum  level  under  all  traffic  and  roadway 
conditions  as  well  as  to  understand  and  appreciate  constructive  efforts 
designed  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  the  system.  The  direction  for 
program  expansion  and  improvement  was  made  clear  in  Title  23,  United 
States  Code  by  its  reference  to  the  proper  utilization  of  "practice 
driving  facilities,  simulators,  and  other  similar  teaching  aids...." 

Numerous  reports  on  field  experience  as  well  as  research  investigations 
have  presented  evidence  that  comprehensive  driver  education  courses, 
built  around  regular  classroom,  multimedia,  electronic  simulation,  off- 
street  multiple  car  driving  range,  and  onstreet  units,  have  contributed 
to  both  the  quantitative  and  qualitative  aspects  of  driver  education,  in 
California  and  elsewhere.  However,  many  decision-making  legislators, 
school  administrators,  and  curriculum  specialists  have  not  been  convinced 
of  the  values  to  be  derived  from  instructional  units  such  as  multimedia, 
electronic  simulation,  and  offstreet  multiple  car  driving  ranges.  Thus, 
additional  investigative  assessment  of  these  innovative  approaches  has 
been  deemed  desirable. 


CHAPTER  rr 


REVIEW  OF  LITERATURE 


Initiation  of  the  evaluative  action  represented  by  this  report  was 
prompted,  in  part,  by  previous  experience  in  the  conduct  of  related 
studies  by  the  principal  investigators*  In  1966,  Seals  completed  a 
doctoral  dissertation  at  Florida  State  University  in  which  three  types 
of  multi-unit  driver  education  courses  were  compared  with  a traditional 
type  of  course  *1  In  1969)  McDaniel  investigated  multi- unit  courses  in 
the  State  of  Washington.1 2  While  in  both  instances  multi-unit  courses, 
in  general,  were  shown  to  be  superior  to  the  traditional  type  of  course, 
certain  differences  appeared  in  the  results*  The  differences  included 
varying  outcomes  of  specific  types  of  instructional  treatments*  The 
differences,  backed  by  previous  work  in  the  field,  pointed  toward  the 
need  for  further  investigation  in  other  geographical  areas*  In  both  the 
1966  and  1969  studies,  it  was  recognized  that  development  of  new  evalua- 
tion instruments  was  of  primary  importance* 

Prior  to  the  separate  studies  by  Seals  and  McDaniel,  a considerable 
number  of  investigations  dealt  with  the  multi-unit  approach.  One  of  the 
more  comprehensive  studies  was  a comparison  of  a course  in  Pennsylvania 
which  included  a simulator  unit  in  addition  to  regular  classwork  and  re- 
duced amounts  of  Onstreet  experience  with  the  traditional  type  of  course* 
The  study  resulted  in  the  following  major  conclusions: 

1.  Immediate  standardized  learning  reinforcement  involving 
instructional  films  which  are  coordinated  electronic  ally 
with  individual  learning  stations  in  a simulator  can  be 
used  to  improve  significantly  the  acquisition  of  complex 
mental*motor  skills  involved  in  learning  to  drive  an 
automobile  provided  an  integrated  teaching  approach  is 
used  where  simulator  instruction  is  interwoven  with  dual- 
control car  instruction* 

2.  With  an  integrated  teaching  approach  the  new  simulator 
with  its  immediate  learning  reinforcement  can  be  used  to 
substitute  nine  hours  of  simulated  training  for  three  of 
six  hours  of  observation  in  a dual-control  car. 


1 Thomas  A,  Seals,  MAn  Evjluation  of  Selected  Driver  and  Traffic  Safety 
Education  Courses”  (Doctoral  dissertation,  Florida  State  University, 
August,  1966),  pp.  36-37* 

2 McDaniel,  op*  cit*,  pp*  162-163. 
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4. 


With  proper  scheduling  to  take  advantage  of  an  improved 
student-teacher  ratio  in  the  simulator  (l2-l)  compared  to 
a dual-control  car  (2-1),  the  number  of  students  trained 
per  instructor  per  year  can  be  increased  60  percent  over 
e present  conventional  standardized  urograms  provided 
conclusion  2 is  implemented. 

The  new  simulator  with  an  integrated  instruction  method 
produces  significantly  better  results  than  does  the  non- 
simulator  method  in  specific  areas  of  driving  skill  of 
road  position,  turn  signals,  and  intersections  A 

ln  19f5’  Gustafson  used  a test  technique  to  compare  the  results 
of  laboratory  instruction  composed  of  student  experience  on  both  simula- 

anf°ffstreet  ■*«*!.  driving  range  with  resets 
of  laboratory  instruction  composed  of  student  experience  on  an  off street 

of  nn^fr  c*r.drJ;vinS  ranBe  exclusively.2  He  also  examined  the  effects 
of  onstreet  instruction  as  a supplement  to  each  type  of  laboratory 
instruction.  The  experimental  course  provided  six  hours  of  instruction 
®^®41at ion  equipment , f our  hours  of  range  instruction,  and  two  hours 
of  onstreet  instruction.  The  control  group  received  ten  hours  of  experi- 
ence on  an  offstreet  multiple  car  driving  range  plus  two  hours  of  orustreet 
instruction.  Upon  completion  of  the  simulator  and/or  range  instruction 
no  significant  difference  between  groups  was  found  in  regard  to  driving’ 
knowledge.  After  onstreet  instruction,  there  was  no  significant  diffS- 

Joad  ireohieL"r°UPf-in  ^iVJng  kn0Wledge  or  on  the  "traffic  problems  and 
favnrPn?S  S®C\lon  of  the  road  test-  A significant  difference  in 
favor  of  the  control  group  was  found  on  the  "vehicle  handling  section"  of 
tne  road  test. 

During  the  same  year,  a study  by  Nolan  made  use  of  a test  procedure  to 
determine  the  relative  value  of  two  types  of  driver  education  courses. 3 
The  laboratory  instruction  for  the  first  treatment  consisted  of  ten  hours 
on  simulation  equipment  plus  three  hours  of  onstreet  instruction.  The 
second  treatment  included  ten  hours  of  instruction  on  an  offstreet 
multiple  car  driving  range  plus  two  hours  of  onstreet  instruction  behind- 


1 


2 


3 


Rooert  B.  Hayes,  David  L.  Porter,  Peter  J.  Saja,  and  Ivan  J.  Stehman, 
Immediate  Standardized  Learning  Reinforcement  to  a Complex  Mental- 
Mptor  Skill  Using  Electronically  Coordinated  Motion  Pictures  /Harris, 
burg,  Pennsylvania:  Department  of  Education,  1965). 


Robert  E.  Gustafson,  "A  Study  to  Compare  the  Effectiveness  of  Instruc- 
tion in  the  Allstate  Good  Driver  Trainer  and  the  Multiple  Car  Off-Street 
Dnving  Range  with  the  Multiple  Car  Off-Street  Driving  Range"  (unpub- 
lished doctoral  dissertation,  Michigan  State  University,  1965). 

^befA°*  N°lan’  "A  Comparative  study  of  the  Teaching  Effectiveness  of 
the  Multiple  Car  Off-Street  Driving  Range  and  the  Aetna  Drivotrainer" 
(unpublished  doctoral  dissertation,  Michigan  State  University  1965) 
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the- wheel.  No  significant  difference  between  the  groups  was  found  in 
regard  to  driving  knowledge  or  road  test  scores. 


In  1963)  Bishop  found  that  a course  which  combined  twelve  hours  of 
simulator  instruction  with  three  hours  of  onstreet  instruction  was  at 
least  equivalent  to  the  recommended  minimum  of  six  hours  of  onstreet 
instruction  behind- the- wheel.1 

In  a unique  study,  Brazell ^ttempted  tc  evaluate  five  types  of  driver 
education  courses  which  were  provided  by  the  public  school  system  of 
Dearborn,  Michigan.2 3 4  The  principal  criterion  was  the  accident  and 
violation  records  established  by  student  groups.  It  was  found  that 
students  who  had  completed  courses  which  had  included  instruction  on 
simulation  equipment  established  an  accident  record  comparable  to  that 
of  "non- simulator"  students.  Since  the  description  did  not  provide 
sufficient  detail  concerning  influencing  factors  such  as  exposure  to 
traffic  accidents,  uniformity  of  traffic  law  enforcement,  and  uniformity 
of  traffic  accident  reporting,  it  would  appear  that  further  investigation 
is  needed. 


According  to  a report  published  in  1959>  a study  of  New  York  City  High 
School  students  found  that  time  on  simulation  equipment  served  as  a mean- 
ingful replacement  for  a portion  of  onstreet  instruction. 3 


Testing  an  assumption  that  complex  motor  skills  may  be  acquired  only 
through  actual  practice,  Brody  sought  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of 
classroom  viewed  moving  pictures  in  developing  selected  mechanical  skills 
of  motor  vehicle  operation. ^ This  study  involved  two  groups  of  male  high 
school  students  which  were  equated  for  grade  level,  intelligence  level, 
and  driving  familiarity.  The  control  group  and  the  experimental  group 
were  exposed  to  instruction  concerning  four  specific  driving  skills.  The 
control  group  was  provided  with  "live"  instruction  in  a dual- controlled 
automobile,  while  the  experimental  group  viewed  films  related  to  the 


1 Richard  W.  Bishop,  "Evaluating  Simulator  Instruction  for  Accomplishing 
Driver  Education  Objectives"  (unpublished  research  study,  Florida 
Institute  for  Continuing  University  Studies,  Tallahassee,  1963). 

2 Robert  E.  Brazell,  "A  Follow-Up  Study  of  Public  School  Driver  Trainees, 
Relating  Driving  Performance  Records  to  Selected  Academic  and  Training 
Factors"  (unpublished  doctoral  dissertation,  University  of  Michigan, 
1961). 

3 George  Forlano  and  J.  Wayne  Wrightstone,  An  Evaluation  of  the  Aetna 
Drivotrainer  in  Selected  New  York  City  High  Schools  (Divisional  Bulle- 
tin  No.  3;  New  York:  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1959)* 

**  Leon  Brody,  "A  Study  of  the  Learning  of  Selected  Driving  Skills  Through 
Exposure  to  a Specially  Produced  Motion  Picture  Film,"  Traffic  Safety, 
June,  1961,  pp.  25-29. 
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selected  motor  skill.  A knowledge  test  and  a road  test  were  administered 
immediately  after  the  training  sessions  and  one  month  later.  The  i jves- 
tigator  interpreted  the  findings  to  mean  that  student  time  in  a practice 
driving  automobile  could  be  reduced  through  the  use  of  high-qualitv 
motion  picture  films. 


In  1961,  in  California,  Bernoff  published  a study  which  re-enforced  pre- 
vious conclusions  that  instructional  time  on  electronic  simulation 
equipment  could  replace  with  effectiveness  onstreet  instruction  time  at 
a 4,1  rf  10\  Thls  meant  that  twelve  hours  of  simulator  instruction  was 
at  least  equivalent  to  three  of  the  nationally  recommended  minimum  of 
six  hours  of  onstreet  instruction  in  a dual- controlled  car,-*-  In  addi 
tion,  it  was  concluded  that  use  of  the  simulation  equipment  in  the  manner 
described  permitted  an  instructional  staff  to  provide  a driver  education 

course  to  approximately  thirty  percent  more  students  per  unit  of  instruc- 
tional  time. 


In  1959,  Allgaier  and  Yaksich  reported  on  a two-year  study  conducted  in 
Washington,  D.C.  A control  group  was  given  the  traditional  type  of  on- 
street instruction  and  an  experimental  group  was  given  experience  on 
simplified  simulation  equipment  (Auto  Trainer)  as  a substitute  for  a 
portion  of  behind-the-wheel  instruction.  It  was  concluded  that  (l)  the 
control  and  the  experimental  groups  did  "equally  well"  on  a final  road 
test,  and  that  (2)  use  of  the  Auto  Trainer  enabled  a given  number  of 
teachers  to  produce  one- third  more  students  per  unit  of  instructional 


A 1956  study  in  Iowa  explored  the  feasibility  of  simulator  instruction  as 
a portion  of  the  established  minimum  time  for  onstreet  instruction.’ 
Using  a written  license  examination  and  a road  test,  the  study  revealed 
no  significant  difference  between  groups  which  received  instruction  on 
simulation  equipment  and  groups  which  received  the  traditional  type  of 
onstreet  instruction  when  the  simulation  instruction  was  used  at  a 4*1 
ratio. 


1 L.  I.  Bernoff,  An  Experimental  Study  of  Teaching  Efficiency  of  the  Aetna 
Drivotrainer  (Los  Angeles:  University  of  Southern  California,  1958 ) . 

2 

Earl  Allgaier  and  Sam  Yaksich,  Effectiveness  of  a Driving  Simula^™- 
(Washington:  American  Automob ile  Association,  Traffic  Engineering  and 
Safety  Department,  I959),  p.  4. 


3 Gordon  J.  Rhum,  Bertram  L.  Woodcock,  and  Tom  A.  Lamke,  The  Effectiveness 
of  the  Aetna  Drivotrainer  in  Driver  Education  (Cedar  Falls,  Iowa;  Iowa- 
S tat e Teachers  College,  1956).  — — 
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As  early  as  1953,  a master's  degree  thesis  at  Temple  University  inves- 
tigated the  time-saving  value  of  simulation  equipment  usage  in  driver 
education  courses.1  According  to  a review  by  Fox,  the  study  involved 
a control  group  which  received  the  traditional  type  of  laboratory  in- 
struction and  an  experimental  group  which  received  varying  but  reduced 
amounts  of  onstreet  instruction  and  varying  amounts  of  instructional 
time  on  simulation  equipment.  The  simulation  device  used  in  the 
Pennsylvania  study  was  the  Auto  Trainer.2  With  no  statistically  sig- 
nificant difference  between  road  test  scores  made  by  the  two  groups,  it 
was  concluded  that  about  148  minutes  of  instructional  time  on  the  Auto 
Trainer  saved  47.5  minutes  of  time  for  onstreet  instruction. 


1 James  H.  Fox,  Driver  Education  and  Driving  Simulators  (Washingtons 
National  Education  Association,  National  Commission  on  Safety  Educa- 
tion, i960)  pp.  52-54,  citing  Paul  S.  LeVan,  "The  Value  of  an  Auto 
Training  Device  in  the  Teaching  of  Driver  Training"  (Master's  Thesis, 
Temple  University,  1953). 

2 Distributed  by  the  American  Automobile  Association. 


CHAPTER  HI 


PROCEDURES 


The  primary  purpose  of  this  investigation  was  to  con^are  a traditional 
driver  education  course  with  each  of  several  types  of  multi-unit  courses 
in  driver  education  in  an  attempt  to  shed  light  on  possible  contribu- 
tions of  specific  unit  approaches  and  certain  combinations  thereof  as 
measured  by  written  tests  and  a road  performance  test.  A secondary 
purpose  was  to  examine  cost  factors  of  various  types  of  courses. 

Identification  of  Tasks 


Accomplishment  involved  identification  of  the  following  tasks: 

1.  Locating  a group  of  high  school  students  who  were  slated 
to  receive  a traditional  driver  education  course  in  a 
school  which  had  the  essential  facilities  for  program 
development  and  implementation. 

2.  Selecting  a location  with  available  study  subjects  who 
would  be  somewhat  representative  of  the  beginning  driver 
population  of  California. 

3i  Creating  a study  design  that  would  result  in  meaningful 
findings  yet  remain  within  the  limitations  of  available 
funds,  personnel,  equipment,  and  facilities. 

4.  Developing  and  selecting  appropriate  measurement  instru- 
ments and  executing  sound  procedures  for  collecting  the 
data. 

5.  Providing  a teaching  staff  that  would  be  considered 
typical  of  available  professional  driver  education 
personnel. 

6.  Developing  among  selected  teachers  the  competencies 
needed  to  implement  the  newer  innovative  approaches  to 
driver  education. 

7.  Designing,  constructing,  and  installing  the  necessary 
facilities  and  equipment  with  due  consideration  to 
special  problems  arising  from  the  site  selection. 

8.  Standardizing  course  content  to  assure  that  basic  con- 
cepts would  be  an  integral  part  of  each  instructional 
treatment. 
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9.  Developing  an  acceptable  system  for  assigning  students 
to  each  instructional  treatment  group  so  that  the 
probability  would  be  high  that  comparison  groups  would 
be  balanced  for  factors  which  could  influence  the 
results. 

10.  Reducing  the  teacher  variable  by  appropriate  assign- 
ment and  scheduling  procedures. 

11.  Analyzing  and  interpreting  statistical  data. 

12.  Determining  an  acceptable  procedure  for  comparing  the 
cost  of  various  types  of  driver  education  courses. 

Selection  of  Student  Group 

Task  1 was  to  locate  a group  of  students  who  were  slated  to  receive  a 
traditional  driver  education  course  in  a school  system  which  had  the 
essential  facilities  for  program  development  and  implementation. 

Difficulty  was  not  encountered  in  locating  a secondary  school  in  which 
students  were  scheduled  to  receive  the  traditional  type  of  course. 

The  principal  problem  was  to  find  a centrally  located  school  site  on 
which  the  administrative  staff  was  willing  to  assign  space  for  program 
development.  This  was  especially  true  in  regard  to  space  for  construct- 
ing an  offstreet  multiple  car  driving  range  which  would  be  of  sufficient 
size  and  would  be  located  in  the  immediate  proximity  of  the  instructional 
center. 

Although  several  schools  were  considered,  the  final  selection  was  James 
Madison  High  School,  4833  Doliva  Drive,  San  Diego,  California. 

Location 


Task  2 was  to  select  a school  with  driver  education  enrollment  that 
would  be  somewhat  representative  of  California* s beginning  driver  popu- 
lation. In  addition  to  socio-economic  considerations,  the  task  required 
a driver  education  enrollment  sufficient  in  number  to  assure  the  selec- 
tion of  a study  sample  that  would  be  acceptable  from  a statistical  vievn 
point.  In  selecting  the  location,  answers  to  the  following  questions 
were  considered: 

1.  Are  district  and  school  officials  willing  to  participate 
and  to  support  experimental  activxty? 

2.  Is  it  possible  for  the  school  to  effect  necessary 
scheduling  changes? 

3.  Can  driver  education  be  made  available  to  all  students 
at  the  10th  grade  level? 
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nov  aery  students  could  be  subjected  to  possible 
selection  as  study  subjects? 

*s  **  feasible  to  construct  an  off  street  multiple 
driving  r*nfs  on  the  school  site? 

Are  available  classrooms  adequate  for  installation 
or  siaalatog*  and  msltimedia  equipment? 

Itoald  the  district  provide  the  essential  support 
services? 


Answers  to  these  questions  and  those  related  to  task  1 formed  a basis 


c. 


anxious 


to  cooperate  is  every  possible  vay. 


' ^fcdisom,  Eigh  School,  with  a sophomore  class  enrollment  of  over  1 100 
students,  is  located  as  the  fringe  of  the  San  Diego  metropolitan ’ ar ea . 

a variety  of  industrial  titrations  as  sell  as  rural  areas  in  the 
vanity,  students  represented  a cross  section  of  socio-economic  levels 
and  e^c  groups.  Edison's  administrative  staff  expressed  willingness 
ia  schedule  driver  education,  on  a full-semester  basis,  for  the  entire 
wpwKt  class* 


Staagy  3cs*fa 


*^^V*i*°  cr**t*  * research  design  structured  so  that  conclusions 
cftsld  be  drmwa  as  to  the  cost-effectiveness  of  seven  types  of  driver 
education  courses*  Ftta  the  total  10th  grade  enroUaent  of  over  1 100 
students,  of  600  desired  driver  education  durii^  the  second* 

snester  of  the  19^.7®  school  year.  Kith  the  latter  as  the  potential 
study  population,  3*0  were  selected  at  random  for  participation  in  the 
sts*y.  Wsile  stuieots  not  selected  received  various  types  of  courses, 
the  group  of  3*0  awe  slated  tat  study  without  being  informed  as  to  their 
selection.  Teachers  ware  not  informed  as  to  whether  individual  students 
mere  to  become  a part  of  the  investigation. 


5?  study  subjects  were  assigned  at  random  to  each  of  seven  types  of 
driver  education  courses.  She  random  assignment  was  stratified  to  assure 
umt  each  instructional  treatment  group  was  balanced  for  (1)  number  of 
»l*s  and  ftaales  and  (2)  academic  performance  as  indicated  by  grade 
point  averages. 


Aside  from  content  and  teaching  techniques,  the  time  llotnent  and 

structure  of  the  selected  seven  instructional  treatment  groups  were  as 
ftulrwss 

&rcup  1 30  clock  hours  of  dassroon  work 

3 clock  hours  of  behind- the- wheel  onstreet  instruction 
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Group  2 30  clock  hours  of  classroom  work 

12  clock  hours  of  simulator  experience 
3 clock  hours  of  behind-the-wheel  onstreet  instruction 

Group  3 30  clock  hours  of  classroom  work 

6 clock  hours  of  offstreet  multiple  car  driving  range 
instruction 

3 clock  hours  of  behind-the-wheel  onstreet  instruction 

Group  4 30  clock  hours  of  classroom  work 

12  clock  hours  of  simulator  experience 
6 clock  hours  of  offstreet  multiple  car  driving  range 
instruction 

3 clock  hours  of  behind-the-wheel  onstreet  instruction 

Group  $ 30  clock  hours  of  classroom  work 

15  clock  hours  of  multimedia  instruction  based  on  a 
software  package  (Aetna)  made  available  for  students 
everywhere 

12  clock  hours  of  simulator  experience 
6 clock  hours  of  of f street  ^multiple  car  driving  range 
instruction 

3 clock  hours  of  behind-the-wheel  onstreet  instruction 

Group  6 30  clock  hours  of  classroom  work 

15  -clock  hours  of  multimedia  instruction  based  on  a 
software  package  (California)  produced  to  fit  local 
conditions 

32  clock  hours  of  simulator  experience 
6 dock  hours  of  offstreet  multiple  car  driving  range 
instruction 

3 clock  hours  of  behind-the-wheel  onstreet  instruction 

Group  7 30  clock  hours  of  classroom  work 

6 clock  hours  of  behind-the-wheel  onstreet  instruction 

Grouping  of  the  study  sample  into  seven  instructional  treatments  provided 
an  opportunity  to  compare  treatments  for  significant  differences  which 
might  exist  among  the  mean  scores  derived  from  the  evaluation  criteria. 

Evaluation  Instruments 

Task  4 dealt  with  the  development  and  selection  of  evaluation  tools. 

It  was  concluded  that  the  most  appropriate  areas  for  short-range  evalua- 
tion were  knowledge  about  motor  vehicle  operation  and  traffic  safety, 
attitude-oriented  opinions  on  issues,  and  ability  to  operate  a motor 
vehicle  under  onstreet  conditions.  The  time  span  of  the  project  demanded 
that  evaluation  be  restricted  to  short-range  methods. 

Recognizing  the  limitations  of  existing  short-range  evaluation  tools 
which  cover  the  cognitive  and  affective  domains,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
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develop  an  improved  evaluation  instrument.  In  the  absence  of  compre- 
hensive research  dealing  with  driving  task  analysis,  the  basis  for 
content  selection  was  a review  of  literature  with  emphasis  on  documents 
arising  from  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966  and  the  resulting  publica- 
tions produced  by  the  National  Highway  Safety  Bureau,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Transportation. 

The  initial  draft  of  the  testing  instrument,  produced  during  October, 
I969,  was  entitled  "Traffic  Education  Inventory."  It  was  composed  of 
260  multiple- choice  items  that  dealt  with  an  amplification  of  the  central 
purpose  of  driver  education  emanating  from  the  National  Highway  Safety 
Bureau: 

"Driver  education  seeks  to  develop  safe  and  efficient  drivers 

who  understand  the  essential  facets  of  evolving  highway  safety 

programs  and  who  participate  in  the  traffic  environment  in  a 

manner  that  enhances  the  effectiveness  of  such  programs. "1 

The  original  version  was  divided  into  the  following  categories: 

A.  Light  Urban  Traffic 

B.  Rural  Traffic 

C.  Heavy  Urban  Traffic 

D.  Expressway  Traffic 

E.  General  Traffic  Knowledge 

F.  Traffic  Behavior  Tendency 

The  intent  was  to  cover  the  more  pertinent  Jraffic  sub- environments  as 
well  as  knowledge -and  attitude-opinion  related  to  the  Bureau's  central 
purpose  of  driver  education. 

The  initial  draft  was  distributed  to  a selected  panel  of  traffic  author- 
ities with  members  from  education,  engineering,  and  enforcement  spe- 
cialty areas  within  the  highway  safety  profession.  Members  of  the  panel 
were  asked  to  (l)  record  the  best  response  to  each  itefii,  (2)  make 
editorial  suggestions,  (3)  suggest  deletion  of  specific  items,  (4)  rec- 
ommend revision  of  format,  and  (5)  comment  on  the  breadth  and  depth  of 
coverage.  From  the  more  than  one  hundred  returned  in  completed  form, 
fifty  were  selected  to  verify  content  validity.  The  fifty  traffic 
authorities  were  in  basic  agreement  as  to  (l)  the  most  desirable  response 
to  items  and  (2)  the  adequacy  of  content. 

In  accordance  with  suggestions  from  members  of  the  panel,  the  number  of 
items  was  reduced  to  133 • In  addition  the  format  was  changed  so  that, 
instead  of  six  categories,  the  content  was  re-organized  into  three 
sectiohs^covering  (l)  driving  knowledge  as  it  pertains  to  the  movement 
of  motor  vehicles,  (2)  traffic  knowledge  not  pertaining  to  the  movement 
of  motor  vehicles,  and  (3)  highway  safety  attitudes  and  opinions. 


1 National  Highway  Safety  Bureau,  op.  cit.,  p.  1. 
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Tbe  test- retest  procedure  (5-month  interval)  was  used  with  a random 
sample  of  315  10th  grade  students  to  establish* reliability  of  the 
total  instrument  after  item  analysis  reduced  the  number  of  items  to  99. 
Reliability  was  established  for  each  of  the  three  sections  of  the 
testing  tool  as  well  as  for  the  battery  of  three  sections.  Reliability 
coefficients  were  as  follows:  ^ 


Section  1 

Section  2 

Section  3 

Total  Test 

.82 

.82 

.80 

.83 

The  final  version  was  entitled  "Achievement  Scale  on  Motor  Vehicle 
Transportation."  The  instrument  was  copyrighted  by  the  San  Diego 
County  Department  of  E&Aation. 

The  written  examination'  consisting  of  three  sections,  was  administered 
to  study  subjects  befofe  beginning  and  upon  completion  of  the.  driver 
education  course  at  Madison  High  School  during  the  second  semester  of 
the  1969-70  school  year.  It  was  intended  that  the  mean  scores  achieved 
by  instructional  treatment  groups  be  examined  to  determine  whether 
significant  improvement  was  made  during  the  time  span  of  the  course  and 
whether  significant  differences  existed  among  the  mean  post-test  scores 
of  the  seven  instructional  treatment  groups.  The  .01  level  of  signifi- 
cance was  accepted  as  the  decision  rule. 

Upon  Completion  of  the  course,  study  subjects  were  examined  for  road 
performance  under  actual  traffic  conditions.  The  selected  instrument 
was  the  McGlade  Road  Test  which  was  developed  from  a study  of  a number 
of  license  examination  tests  among  the  States.  The  test  has  shown 
sufficient  discrimination  among  student  drivers,  experienced  drivers, 
and  problem  drivers.  Its  reliability  was  determined  by  McGlade  to  range 
from  .77  to  .93.  Distributed  by  the  Center  for  Safety,  New  fork  Univer- 
sity, the  McGlade  Road  Test  has  been  used  extensively  as  a research  tool. 

The  seven  teacher- examiners,  after  special  preparation  and  practice  in 
administering  the  test  to  non- study  students,  were  not  aware  of  the  type 
of  course  received  by  individual  students.  Planning  enabled  the  random 
assignment  of  an  equal  number  of  students  from  each  instructional  treat- 
ment group  to  each  teacher-examiner. 

Teaching  Staff 

Completion  of  task  5 provided  a teaching  staff  composed  of  eight  teachers 
who  were  certificated  in  driver  instruction  by  the  California  Department, 
of  Education.  With  all  selected  teachers  having  experience  in  the  class- 
room phase,  the  laboratory  phase,  or  both,  the  staff  represented  a cross 
section  of  available  professional  driver  education  personnel.  Experience 
of  selected  teachers  in  driver  education  ranged  from  less  than  one  year 
to  more  than  fifteen  years.  Seven  of  the  teachers  were  male  and  one  was 
female. 
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Although  each  of  the  eight  teachers  was  certificated,  there  existed 
a wide  range  in  the  amount  of  college  preparation  for  teaching  in 
general  and  for  teaching  driver  education  in  particular.  Several 
teachers  had  experience  in  working  in  as  many  as  two  of  the  units  of 
instruction,  but  not  one  of  the  staff  had  experience  in  use  of  multi- 
media  equipment  or  an  offstreet  multiple  car  driving  range. 

The  lack  of  appropriate  experience  demanded  that  inservice  experiences 
be  provided  during  the  first  semester  of  the  1969-70  school  year.  In 
addition  to  formal  classwork  dealing  with  each  of  the  unit  approaches 
the  teaching  staff  was  given  experience  in  working  with  non- study  ’ 
students  in  each  of  the  units.  Each  of  the  eight  teachers  were  asked 
to  demonstrate  competency  in  teaching  regular  classwork,  multimedia, 
simulator,  offstreet  multiple  car  driving  range,  and  onstreet  units. 

Facilities  and  Equipment 

The  simulation  laboratory  was  a classroom  in  which  18  simulator  cars 
were  installed.  The  Raytheon  Mark  X model  was  used  with  software  instruc- 
tional packages  distributed  by  Aetna  Life  and  Casualty  Conpany. 

The  multimedia  laboratory  was  also  in  a classroom.  A 40-place  Drivocator 
installation  consisted  of  a communications  console  with  tape  unit,  class 
response  recorder,  an  individual  response  recorder,  and  student  response 
recorders.  The  laboratory  was  also  equipped  with  overhead,  film  strip, 
and  16  mm  movie  projectors  and  necessary  control  hardware.  Two  software 
packages  were  used.  The  first  had  been  used  on  a nationwide  basis, 
while  the  second  was  produced  as  a part  of  the  project. 

The  offstreet  multiple  car  driving  range  (See  Figure  1,  Chapter  I)  was 
constructed  on  the  school  site  in  an  area  which  would  enable  the  space 
to  be  used  for  overflow  parking  for  special  occasions  when  the  range  was 
not  being  used  for  instructional  purposes.  On  a plot  measuring  about 
415  by  260  feet,  an  asphalt  paved  surface  was  provided  on  which  one 
teacher  worked  with  twelve  student- operated  motor  vehicles  in  a series 
of  learning  experiences.  Wi.th  painted  lines,  elevated  ridges,  and  curbs, 
the  surface  was  patterned  with  various  types  of  roadways,  intersections, 
and  skill  development  areas,  including  an  expressway  exit  and  entrance. 

The  surface  design,  and  the  planned  learning  experiences,  were  such  that 
students  could  acquire  fundamental  and  somewhat  advanced  operational 
skills  in  a realistic  traffic  environment  as  well  as  build  confidence 
and  self-reliance  in  the  decision-making  process  as  it  concerns  opera- 
tional matters. 

Several  conventional  classrooms  were  utilized  for  the  30  clock  hours 
allocated  to  the  classroom  unit. 

The  onstreet  unit  was  offered  in  automatic  transmission  automobiles, 
equipped  with  dual  controls,  on  the  streets  and  highways  in  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity  of  the  school. 
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Course  Content 


During  the  planning  stage,  the  faculty  worked  as  a team  to  develop  the 
outlined  content  of  the  driver  education  course.  The  developed  outline 
was  then  adapted  for  application  to  each  of  the  seven  instructional 
treatments  so  that,  regardless  of  type  of  course,  students  would  he 
exposed  to  each  of  the  selected  primary  and  secondary  conceptual  areas. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  see  that  the  basic  content  of  the  seven  treat- 
ments varied  only  in  regard  to  enrichment  learning  and  extent  of  expo- 
sure (as  well  as  method  of  presentation)  to  primary  and  secondary 
content  areas.  An  outline  of  objectives  and  content  is  presented  as 
Appendix  A. 

Assignment  of  Students 


Task  9 was  to  assign  students  randomly  to  the  seven  instructional 
treatment  groups.  Sophomore  students  desiring  to  receive  driver 
education  during  the  second  semester  were  listed  in  accordance  with 
normal  scheduling  applications  for  each  of  7 periods  of  the  regular 
school  day.  The  list  for  each  of  the  7 periods  was  then  reduced  in 
number  by  eliminating  those  who  (1)*  were  not  15^  years  of  age  by 
January  20,  1970,  (2)  had  received  formal  driver  education  or  any  part 
of  such  a course,  (3)  had  not  presented  a parent's  consent  form  for 
student  enrollment,  (4)  were  impaired  by  a serious  physical  or  mental 
defect  ab  determined  by  the  school  nurse,  or  (5)  were  scheduled  for 
transfer  to  another  school  during  the  school  term  of  concern. 

To  the  complete  list  of  the  remaining  eligible  study  participants,  a 
grade  point  average  was  determined  and  recorded  for  each  student.  A 
mean  grade  point  average  was  then  determined.  The  grade  point  averages 
were  stratified  so  that  there  were  4 levels  above  the  mean  and  4 levels 
below  the  mean.  Within  each  level  the  names  of  eligible  participants 
were  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  and  marked  as  to  male  or  female. 

The  subjects  on  the  alphabetical  list  were  numbered  from  1 through  7 as 
a method  of  random  assignment  of  340  students  to  instructional  treatment 
groups  with  numbers  corresponding  to  the  type  of  course  to  be  received. 
At  the  end  of  the  instructional  period,  the  number  of  study  subjects  for 
each  treatment  group  was  further  reduced  by  eliminating  those  who  were 
no  longer  enrolled  in  the  course  or  who  did  not  have  a complete  file  of 
evaluative  criteria.  The  final  number  involved  in  the  study  was  315. 

Teacher  Variable 


Task  10  was  to  assign  teachers  to  instructional  treatments  in  a manner 
that  would  reduce  to  a minimum  the  probability  that  differences  in 
teaching  ability  would  affect  the  results.  After  receiving  inservice 
experience  in  each  of  the  unit  approaches,  members  of  the  faculty  were 
asked  to  list  the  five  units  in  order  of  preference  for  teaching  assign- 
ment. As  an  eventual  result,  every  teacher  was  assigned  to  at  least 
two  unit  approaches,  but  in  no  cases  more  than  three  units  in  which 
study  subjects  were  involved.  Three  teachers  taught  two  groups  of 
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students  in  the  classroom  unit  and  the  multimedia  unit.  Six  teachers 
taught  one  period  of  simulator  instruction.  Three  teachers  taught  two 
consecutive  periods  of  the  offstreet  multiple  car  driving  range  unit. 

In  the  onstreet  unit,  a maximum  of  one  group  of  students  among  any  two 
of  the  seven  instructional  treatment  groups  received  behind- the- wheel 
instruction  from  a given  teacher.  With  an  equal  number  of  students  per 
period  of  the  school  day  assigned  to  each  of  the  seven  instructional 
treatment  groups,  it  was  concluded  that  the  teacher  assignment  proce- 
dure negated  the  probability  that  teacher  variable  affected  the  study 
results. 

Treatment  of  Data 


For  each  of  the  seven  instructional  treatment  groups,  achievement 
scores  were  assembled  for: 

1.  Pre-test  for  driving  knowledge-opinion  using  the 
Achievement  Scale  on  Motor  Vehicle  Transportation, 
including  separate  tabulation  of  scores  for  each  of 
thi.  a sections  of  the  scale. 

2.  Post- test  for  driving  knowledge-opinion  using  the 
Achievement  Scale  on  Motor  Vehicle  Transportation, 
including  separate  tabulation  of  scores  for  each  of 
three  sections  of  the  scale. 

3.  Post- test  for  road  performance  using  the  McGlade  Road 
Test. 

The  following  statistical  treatments  were  used  in  connection  with  the 
data: 

1.  Analysis  of  variance  was  applied  to  the  scores  on  the 
pre-  and  post-tests  (Achievement  Scale  on  Motor  Vehicle 
Transportation)  to  test  the  null  hypothesis  that  no 
main  effects  or  interactions  were  significant.! 

2.  Analysis  of  variance  was  applied  to  the  scores  on  the 
post-test  for  road  performance  to  test  the  null 
hypothesis  that  no  difference  existed  among  the  mean 
achievement  s corps  pf  the  seven  groups. 

3.  An  appropriate  statistical  test  (Newman- Keuls  ordered 
means  differences)  was  applied  to  the  mean  scores  when 
significant  differences  were  detected  through  analysis 
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of  variance.1  This  technique  isolated  the  groups 
among  which  a significant  difference  existed. 

In  each  instance,  the  .01  level  of  significance 
was  used  as  a decision  rule. 

Cost  Factors  v i 


Task  12  was  to  establish  a procedure  for  comparing  the  cost  of  various 
types  of  driver  education  courses. 

Because  of  the  wide  variance  in  cost  accounting  procedures  among  school 
systems,  completion  of  this  task  was  not  easy.  The  selected  procedure 
was  based  on  the  premise  that  expenditures  for  salaries  of  teachers, 
without  exception,  are  the  major  consideration.  In  every  case,  there- 
fore, the  procedure  was  to  determine  the  nuniber  of  teachers  that  would 
be  needed  to  provide  a given  instructional  treatment  for  an  arbitrary 
number  of  students.  An  "average"  salary  was  chosen  for  use  among  the 
comparisons.  While  the  chosen  figure  amor  not  apply  in  many  locations, 
its  constant  use  made  the  comparisons  more  valid,  likewise,  a constant 
figure  was  used  to jwfer  items  such  as  overhead,  insurance,  repair  and 
maintenance  of  motor  vehicles  and  other  equipment,  and  instructional 
materials. 

With  a constant  figure  used  for  teacher  salary  and  general  expenditures, 
selected  types  of-  driver  education  courses  were  coopered.  Costs  for 
special  facilities  and  equipment  (simulation,  range,  and  multimedia) 
were  then  based  on  procurement  figures  which  were  associated  with  the 
situation  in  California  during  1969.  The  latter  was  pro-rated  over  a 
period  of  years  for  comparison  purposes. 


1 


Winer,  op.  cit., 


p.  80. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


ANALYSIS  OF  DATA 


Pre-Test,  Achievement  Scale  on  Motor  Vehicle  Transportation 

Prior  to  instruction,  an  objective  written  examination  consisting  of 
three  sections  was  administered  to  the  study  population.1 2  In  regard  to 
the  achievement  scores  made  by  each  of  the  seven  instructional  treatment 
groups,  there  was  very  little  difference  in  group  means  and  standard 
deviations  (See  Table  l). 


TABLE  1 

MEM  AND  STANDARD  DEVIATION  OF  ACHIEVEMENT 
SCORES  ON  THE  IRE-TEST  ACHIEVEMENT  SCALE 
ON  M)T0R  VEHICLE  TRANSPORTATION 


GROUP 

MEAN 

STANDARD  DEVIATION 

Section 

Section 

Section 

Section 

1 Section 

Section 

1 

2 

3 

Total 

1 

2 

_ 3 

Total 

1 

19.86 

19.67 

20.71 

60.00 

4.70 

4.85 

4.83 

11.81 

2 

20.2$ 

21.52 

21.84 

63.61 

3.72 

4.85 

4.75 

10.70 

3 

20.29 

20.31 

20.55 

60.93 

4.18 

5.25 

4.39 

11.04 

4 

20.58 

20.69 

21.49 

62.75 

3.96 

4.45 

4.78 

11.50 

5 

19.83 

20.32 

21.36 

61.51 

4.28 

4.17 

2.98 

8.91 

6 

20.38 

19.83 

20.55 

60.77 

4.71 

4.86 

4.52 

11.24 

7 

19.77 

19.33 

20.47 

59.58 

4.08 

4.26 

4.49 

6.73 

Analysis  of  variance  was  used  to  test  the  null  hypothesis  that  no  differ- 
ence existed  among  the  mean  achievement  scores  made  by  the  seven  instruc- 
tional treatment  groups.  The  analysis  we-:  applied  to  mean  scores  on  each 
of  the  test  sections  and  the  total  testir6  instrument.  In  each  of  the 
four  instances,  the  null  hypothesis  was  accepted  at  the  .01  level  of  sig- 
nificance. The  means  were,  in  fact,  almost  identical. 


1 See  Appendix  for  achievement  scores  on  pre-test. 

2 Winer,  op.  cit. 
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Post-Test,  Achievement  Seals  on  Motor  Vehicle  Transportation 

The  written  examination  consisting  of  three  sections  was  again  adminis- 
tered to  the  study  population  immediately  following  completion  of  a 
driver  education  course.  In  regard  to  mean  post- test  achievement  scores 
on  each  of  the  three  sections  and  the  entire  battery  of  sections,  only  a 
slight  variation  existed  among  the  group  means  and  standard  deviations 
(See  Table  2). 


TABLE  2 

MEAN  AND  STANDARD  DEVIATION  OP  ACHIEVEMENT 
SCORES  ON  THE  POST-TEST  ACHIEVEMENT  SCALE 
ON  MOTOR  VEHICLE  TRANSPORTATION 


GROUP 

MEAT 

STANDARD  DEVIATION 

Section 

Section 

Section 

Section 

Section 

Section 

1 

2 

3 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

Total 

1 

25.24 

24.00 

23.66 

71.71 

4.38 

5.08 

6.58 

10.86 

2 

26.16 

26.43 

23.02 

75.70 

3.49 

3.96 

3.55 

8.63 

3 

25.69 

25.13 

22.84 

73.66 

3.15 

4.50 

3.17 

8.03 

4 

26.00 

25.78 

23.29 

75.20 

3.21 

4.59 

2.98 

5.71 

5 

26.62 

26.11 

23.08 

75 .81 

* 2.64 

3.4i 

3.36 

6.97 

6 

25.91 

25.72 

23.64 

75.28 

3.40 

4.16 

3.58 

8.66 

7 

25.31 

24.11 

22.07 

71.49 

2.91 

3.84 

3.43 

9.22 

Analysis  of  variance  was  applied  to  the  post-test  scores  to  test  the  mill 
hypothesis  that  no  differences  existed  among  the  groups.1  The  mean  scores 
were  examined  for  each  of  the  sections  of  the  evaluation  instrument  as 
well  as  for  the  total  mean  score.  Although  visual  differences  appeared 
among  the  means,  the  amount  of  differences  was  not  deemed  sufficient  to 
reject  the  null  hypothesis  in  any  of  the  four  instances.*  The  min 
hypothesis  was  accepted  at  the  .01  level  of  significance. 


1 Ibid. 

2 Achievement  scores  listed  in  Appendix. 
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Improvement,  Achievement  Scale  on  Motor  Vehicle  Transportation 

v 

For  each  of  the  seven  instructional  treatments,  an  analysis  was  made  to 
determine  whether  there  was  a significant  difference  between  pre-test 
scores  and  the  post-test  scores  accumulated  by  students  on  the  Achieve- 
ment Scale  on  Motor  Vehicle  Tran4portation  and  each  of  its  three 
sections.  Testing  the  hypothesis  of  no  improvement,  the  decision  rule 
was  to  reject  the  null  hypothesis  at  the  .01  level  of  significance.  As 
a result  of  the  analysis,  the  null  hypotheses  were  rejected  for  each  of 
the  evaluation  instruments 1 three  sections  and  for  the  entire  test.  The 
alternate  hypothesis  of  real  improvement  was  accepted  at  the  .01  level 
of  significance  for  each  of  the  seven  instructional  treatments. 


Post- Test,  Road  Performance  . 

Upon  completion  of  the  course,  the  McGlade  Road  Test  was  administered 
to  a randomly  selected  sample  of  22  subjects  from  each  of  the  seven 
instructional  treatment  groups.  The  means  and  standard  deviations  of 
the  achievement  scores  made  by  students  in  each  o£tfi®  types  of  courses 
indicated  that  a considerable  amount  of  variation  was  a result  (See 
Table  3). 


IABIE  3 

MEAN  AND  STANDARD  DEVIATION  OF  ACHIEVEMENT 
SCORES  ON  THE  McGLADE  ROAD  TEST 


GROUP 

MEAN 

STANDARD  DEVIATION 

1 

169.00 

29.55 

2 

196.82 

15.24 

3 

200.00 

12.54 

4 

214.09 

11.43 

5 

217.95 

12.70 

6 

214.00 

12.24 

7 

.189.68 

18.12 

Analysis  of  variance  was  used  to  test  the  null  hypothesis  that  no  differ- 
ence existed  among  the  scores  made  by  each  of  the  jseven  groups  of  concern. 
With  the  critical  value  of  F well  within  the  limits,  the  null  hypothesis 


N 1 Scores  listed  in  Appendix. 
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ws  rejected  at  the  .01  level  of  significance.  The  alternate  twothBis 
of  a genuine  difference  between  achievement  scores  Mde  by  two  or  mere 
of  the  groups  was  accepted. 

Appropriate  statistical  treatment  (tiewan-Keuls  ordered  means  differences) 
»s  applied  to  the  analysis  of  variance  results  to  isolate  instructional 
treatment  groups  among  which  there  was  a difference  in  mean  achievement 
scores.1  The  testing  procedure  revealed  that,  at  the  .01  level  of  sig- 
nificance, there  was  a. difference  between  the  fbllowii^; 


Groups  With  Difference  In  favor  of 


1  and  2 2 

1 and  3 3 

1 and  4 4 

1 and  5 5 

1 and  6 6 

1 and  7 7 

2 and  4 4 

2 and  5 5 

2 and  6 6 

3 and  7 3 

4 and  7 4 

5 and  7 5 

6 and  7 6 


The  statistical  treatment  did  not  detect  a significant  difference,  at 
the  .01  level,  between  Groups  2 and  3,  2 and  7,  3 and  4,  3 and  5,  3 ami 
6,  4 and  5,  4 and  6,  5 and  6.  Groups  2 and  3 were  different  at  the  .03 
level  of  significance  with  Group  3 having  the  higher  mean* 

A frequency  distribution  of  grouped  scores  on  the  road  performance  post- 
test  provides  a basis  for  coaparing  the  mean  ability  to  exhibit  drivi^ 
form  under  test  conditions  (See  Table  4). 


1 Winer,  op.  cit.,  p.  80. 
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IABLE  k 

FSS^CKSCr  BISraiBanON,  achievement  scores 

OK  BOSST-ISST  FOR  ROAD  HSPQRNAHCE 


ACEEYSJEJCr  SCOBS 
IKTESVAL 

FREQUENCY  BY  GROUP 
1 2 3 * 5 6 7 

225  - 2*0 

1 2 * 9 4 

210  - 22b- 

2 10  11  7 11  3 

195  - 209 

2 10  7 5 6 7 5 

ISO  - la* 

7 5 3 2 10 

165  - 179 

5 * 1 

150  - 16* 

6 2 

135  - 1*9 

1 

120  - 13* 

1 

105  - 119 

90-10* 

75  - 89 

60-7* 

1 

»e  fbUowiag  freqpeny  jq]jboo  depicts  clearly  the  superiority  of  multi- 
unit  courses  (Groups  2,  3*  5*  •«*  6)  over  the  txsditional  course 

(Grot*  ?)  in  repur*  to  achievement  scores  on  the  rood  performance  test, 
jfceh  of  the  preceding  groups  differed  significantly  from  Group  1 which 
consisted  of  JO  dock,  hours  of  classroom  instruction  and  3 clock  hours 
per  student  tar  behind- the  wheel  onstreet  instruction. 


***  « 
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Cost  of  Driver  Education 

According  to  studies  by  Bernoff,  Bishop,  Gustafson,  McDaniel,  Nolan, 
Seals,  and  others,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  multi-unit  approach 
to  driver  education  can  produce  students  who  are  better  prepared  for 
survival  in  the  traffic  world  than  students  who  have  received  the  tradi- 
tional type  of  course. 

Although  course  effectiveness  should  be  labeled  as  the  primary  consider- 
ation, cost  factors  cannot  be  ignored.  Thus,  aside  from  course  outcomes, 
an  examination  of  cost  factors  has  been  made  to  determine  feasibility  of 
implementation  in  other  locations  in  California  and  elsewhere. • To  this 
end,  the  following  cost  comparisons  were  based  on  a fictitious  school  in 
which  300  driver  education  students  were  enrolled  during  one  semester. 

Dual-Control  Car  Plan  (Traditional  Course)  $95. 80  per  student 

Student  Treatment.— 30  clock  hours  (36  50-minute  periods)  for  the  class- 
room  phase,  6 clock  hours  of  behind- the- wheel  instruction  and  12  clock 
hours  of  in-car  observation  for  the  laboratory  phase.  Should  three 
students  be  scheduled  for  onstreet  instruction  per  class  period,  then 
each  student  would  receive  17  minutes  of  actual  driving  experience  and 
33  minutes  of  observation  during  each  scheduled  period  of  instruction. 
Thus  22  periods  would  be  needed  in  order  to  meet  the  minimum  requirement 
for  time  allotted  to  the  laboratory  phase  of  the  traditional  course. 

Teacher  Requirement.— During  a given  semester,  a teacher  has  90  periods 
available  for  each  scheduled  period  of  the  regular  school  day.  Assuming 
that  a teacher  would  be  assigned  to  instructional  duty  5 periods  per 
school  day,  450  periods  per  teacher  would  be  available. 

Classroom  Phase.— 10  groups  of  30  students  each  would  require  360  periods 
for  instruction  in  the  classroom.  One  teacher  could  handle  the  classwork 
and  have  90  periods  remaining  for  other  activities  such  as  assignment  to 
the  laboratory  phase. 

laboratory  Phase .—The  90  periods  would  allow  the  "classroom"  teacher  to 
reach  12  students  with  onstreet  instruction  (behind- the- wheel  and  observa- 
tion) at  the  rate  of  22  periods  per  group  of  3 students.  This  would  leave 
288  students  in  need  of  laboratory  experience.  A full-time  teacher  with 
450  periods  could  provide  laboratory  instruction  for  6l  students  during 
the  semester— 450/22  x 3 ='61.35.  Thus  an  additional  group  of  4.72 
teachers  would  be  needed  for  the  laboratory  phase.  With  the  classroom 
teacher,  the  traditional  course  for  300  students  during  a given  semester 
would  require  5.72  teachers. 

Cost.— Assuming  an  "average"  salary  expenditure  of  $4,500  per  teacher  per 
semester,  $25,740  would  be  needed  for  the  5*72  teachers.  Assuming  that 
other  costs  for  instructional  materials,  insurance,  auto  maintenance, 
gasoline,  etc.  would  amount  to  $1,000  per  100  students,  the  total  cost 
would  be  $28,740  or  $95.80  per  student.  At  300  students  per  semester, 
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the  annual  cost  for  600  students  being  provided  with  the  traditional 
course  during  the  regular  school  year  would  be  $57,480. 

Simulator  Plan  $71.95  per  student 

Student  Treatment.— 30  clock  hours  (36  50-minute  periods)  for  the  class- 
room phase,  12  clock  hours  (15  periods)  for  the  simulator  unit  in  the 
laboratory  phase,  and  3 clock  hours  of  behind- the- wheel  instruction  with 
6 clock  hours  of  in-car  observation  (11  periods)  for  the  onstreet  unit 
in  the  laboratory  phase. 

Teacner  Requirement.— The  classroom  phase  would  require  one  teacher  who 
would  have  90  periods  remaining  for  assignment  to  the  laboratory  phase. 
With  a 12-place  installation,  the  simulator  unit  would  require  25  sched- 
ule blocks  of  15  periods  or  a total  of  375  periods.  Should  a second 
teacher  be  assigned  to  this  unit  of  instruction,  the  teacher  would  have 
75  periods  remaining  for  further  assignment.  Since  the  classroom  and 
simulator  teachers  would  have  a total  of  165  periods  available,  the  two 
could  accommodate  15  groups  of  three  students  each  for  onstreet  practice 
and  observation— 165/U  = 15.  This  would  leave  255  students  in  need  of 
onstreet  instruction.  Since  each  additional  teacher  can  provide  the 
required  amount  of  laboratory  instruction  for  120  students  per  semester— 
450/11  x 3 = 120,  2.13  teachers  would  be  needed.  Thus  a total  of  4.13 
teachers  could  provide  300  students  per  semester  with  the  more  sophisti- 
cated type  of  course. 

Cost.— Using  the  salary  and  general  expense  estimates  previously  cited, 
the  cost  for  a semester  would  be  $21,585  or  $71*95  per  student.  For  a 
regular  school  year  of  two  semesters,  the  cost  for  600  students  would  be 
$43,170  or  $14,310  less  than  the  traditional  type  of  course.  The  savings 
could  well  be  applied  toward  cost  for  procuring  simulation  equipment. 

Off street  Multiple  Car  Driving  Range  Plan  $66.25  per  student 

Student  Treatment.— 300  clock  hours  (36  periods)  in  the  classroom  phase, 

6 clock  hours  (8  periods)  on  the  range,  and  3 clock  hours  behind- the- 
wheel  with  6 clock  hours  of  in-car  observation  (ll  periods). 

Teacher  Requirement.— One  teacher  could  handle  the  classroom  phase  and 
have  90  periods  remaining.  Assuming  that  the  range  could  accomodate 
12  practice  driving  vehicles  under  the  direction  of  one  teacher,  200 
periods  would  be  needed  to' provide  300  students  with  range  experience 
during  a given  semester.  A second  teacher  could  cover  the  range  learning 
and  have  250  periods  remaining.  Since  the  classroom  and  range  teachers 
would  have  a total  of  340  periods  available,  the  two  could  provide  90 
students  with  onstreet  instruction  in  a dual-control  practice  driving 
vehicle.  This  would  leave  210  students  in  need  of  onstreet  work.  These 
could  be  accommodated  by  1.75  additional  teachers— 210/120  = 1.75.  Thus 
a total  of  3.75  teachers  could  provide  this  type  of  course. 
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Cost.— Using  the  salary  and  general  expense  estimates  as  applied  to  other 
treatments,  the  cost  for  a semester  would  be  $19,875  or  $66.25  per  stu- 
dent. For  the  regular  school  year  with  an  enrollment  of  600  students, 
the  total  would  be  $39,750  which  is  $3,420  less  than  for  the  simulator 
plan  and  $17,730  less  than  the  dual- control  car  plan.  The  savings  would 
go  a long  way  toward  covering  the  cost  for  constructing  the  offstreet 
multiple  car  driving  range. 

Multi- Unit  Plan  $78.55  per  student 

Student  Treatment.— 30  clock  hours  (36  periods)  of  regular  classroom 
instruction,  12  clock  hours  (15  periods)  in  the  simulator  laboratory, 

6 clock  hours  (8  periods)  on  the  driving  range,  ..nd  3 clock  hours 
behind- the- wheel  with  6 clock  hours  of  in-car  observation  (11  periods). 

Teacher  Requirement.— Again,  one  teacher  could  cover  the  regular  class- 
room work  and  have  9°  periods  available  for  further  assignment.  A second 
teacher  could  provide  the  300  students  with  simulator  instruction  and 
have  75  periods  remaining.  A third  teacher  could  handle  the  range  exper- 
ience and  have  250  periods  available.  Since  the  three  teachers  would 
have  a total  of  4l5  periods  available,  111  students  could  be  furnished 
with  onstreet  instruction.  The  189  students  still  in  need  of  onstreet 
work  would  require  I.57  additional  teachers.  Thus  4.57  teachers  could 
provide  this  type  of  multi-unit  course  for  300  students  during  a given 
semester. 

Cost.— Applying  the  salary  and  general  expense  estimates,  the  cost  for  a 
semester  would  be  $23,565  or  $78.55  per  student.  The  cost  for  600  stu- 
dents during  the  two  semesters  of  the  regular  school  year  would  be 
$47,130.  The  annual  cost  would  be  $10,350  less  than  for  the  traditional 
type  of  course.  Over  a short  span  of  years,  the  cost  for  special  equip- 
ment and  facilities  could  be  covered. 

The  preceding  descriptions  have  demonstrated  that  improved  teacher- 
student  ratios,  which  are  characteristic  of  multi- unit  approaches, 
permit  medium  and  large  school  systems  to  provide  better  driver  education 
instruction  at  a per  student  cost  for  salaries  of  teachers  and  general 
expenses  less  than  for  the  traditional  type  of  course. 

In  summary,  consider  a school  that  would  provide  the  traditional  driver 
education  course  (30  and  6)  for  600  students  during  the  two  semesters  of 
the  regular  school  year.  As  previously  shown,  the  annual  expenditure  for 
salaries  and  general  expenses  would  be  $57,480.  If  that  school  were  to 
adopt  the  simulator  plan,  the  annual  savings  for  teacher  salaries  would 
amount  to  $14,310.  Since  a simulator  installation  to  handle  this  number 
of  students  would  cost  less  than  $30,000,  the  purchase  cost  for  the  equip- 
ment would  be  saved  within  a period  of  two  years.  Thereafter,  the  per 
student  cost  would  continue  at  a level  lower  than  for  the  traditional  type 
of  course  with  a probable  higher  level  of  effectiveness. 
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If  a school,  which  has  provided  the  traditional  type  of  course  (30  and  6) 
for  600  students  during  the  two  semesters  of  the  regular  school  year 
would  decide  to  implement  the  offstreet  multiple  car  driving  range  plan, 
the  annual  savings  for  salaries  and  general  expenses  would  be  $17,730. 
Assume  that  the  school  would  spend  $50,000  for  range  construction  on  a 
site  already  owned  by  the  school.  The  annual  savings  would  cover  con- 
struction  costs  in  less  than  three  years. 

Should  the  school  decide  to  procure  both  simulation  equipment  and  the 
range  facility,  the  annual  cost  reduction  would  be  $10,250,  The  $80,000 
for  the  equipment  and  range  would  be  saved  in  less  than  eight  years. 

Even  if  the  school  would  add  multimedia  equipment  at.  a valuable  supple- 
ment to  the  classroom  phase,  the  extra  costs  would  be  covered  within  the 
time  span. 

Looking  at  an  actual  situation,  the  site  of  this  investigation  was  a 
senior  high  school  with  an  annual  driver  education  enrollment  of  about 
1,200  students.  Suppose  that  each  of  the  1,200  students  would  receive 
during  the  regular  school  day,  the  minimum  time  allotment  of  30  clock 
hours  in  the  classroom  phase  and  6 clock  hows  of  behind- the- wheel 
instruction  as  was  described  under  the  dual-control  car  plan.  Six  hun- 
dred students  would  be  reached  each  semester.  During  one  semester,  two 
teachers  with  90  class  hours  available  per  scheduled  period  could  pro- 
vide the  600  students  with  classroom  instruction  and  provide  24  students 
with  the  required  amount  of  onstreet  work.  This  would  leave  576  stu- 
dents to  be  reached  with  laboratory  experience.  Assuming  that  a full- 
time teacher  would  provide  the  required  behind-the-wheel  time  for  61 
students  per  semester,  a total  of  9*^4  additional  teachers  would  be 
needed  to  reach  the  576  students.  Thus,  including  the  two  classroom 
teachers,  11.44  teachers  would  be  needed  to  reach  the  1,200  students 
during  two  semesters  of  a school  year.  This  would  call  for  a salary 
expenditure  of  $102,960  and  $12,000  for  general  costs.  The  total  cost 
of  $ll4,960  would  bring  the  per  student  cost  to  $95*80. 

Now,  assume  that  the  school  would  decide  to  implement  a driver  education 
course  in  which  each  of  the  1,200  eligible  students  received  30  clock 
hours  of  regular  classroom  instruction,  15  clock  hours  of  multimedia 
instruction,  12  clock  hours  of  simulator  instruction,  6 clock  hours  of 
range  instruction,  and  3 clock  hours  of  behind-the-wheel  instruction 
under  actual  traffic  conditions.  How  many  teachers  would  be  needed  to 
work  primarily  in  the  classroom  phase  offering  the  regular  classroom 
work  as  well  as  multimedia 'experiences?  With  class  periods  of  50  minutes 
in  length,  54  class  periods  would  be  scheduled  to  provide  the  45  clock 
hours.  With  90  class  hours  available  per  scheduled  period,  one  teacher 
would  handle  1.66  groups  of  30  students  each.  In  rounded  terms,  one 
teacher  would  reach  50  students  per  scheduled  period  or  250  students  per 
semester.  To  reach  the  600  students  in  the  classroom  phase  during  one 
semester,  2.4  teachers  would  be  required. 
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Using  an  18-place  simulator  unit  for  6 periods  of  the  school  day,  one 
teacher  would  provide  600  students  with  12  clock  hours  of  simulator 
instruction. 

With  12  cars  operating  on  an  offstreet  multiple  car  driving  range,  two 
teachers  could  enable  600  students  to  have  6 clock  hours  of  range  exper- 
ience. 

During  the  semester,  a full-time  teacher  could  provide  120  students  with 
3 clock  hours  of  behind- the- wheel  instruction  under  actual  traffic 
conditions.  Therefore,  in  order  to  reach  the  600  students,  five  teachers 
would  need  to  be  assigned  to  this  unit  of  instruction. 

To  implement  the  "model"  course,  10.4  teachers  would  be  needed.  This 
would  call  for  a salary  expenditure  of  $93,600  and  $12,000  for  general 
expenses.  The  total  cost  for  salaries  and  general  expenses  would  be 
$105,600  or  $88  per  student. 

Comparing  the  types  of  courses,  the  reduced  number  of  teachers  would 
result  in  a saving  of  $9,360  per  school  year. 

In  this  particular  case,  approximately  $50,000  would  have  been  spent  for 
range  construction,  $25,000  for  simulator  installation,  and  $18,000  for  a 
multimedia  laboratory.  The  total  of  $93,000  would  have  been  covered  by 
savings  within  a period  of  ten  years. 


CHAPTER  V 


DISCUSSION  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


This  study  explored  the  outcomes  and  cost  factors  of  seven  types  of 
driver  education  courses.  Although  results  of  instructional  treatments 
were  compared,  it  should  he  obvious  that  the  scope  of  the  evaluation 
procedures  was  not  sufficient  to  measure  all  driving  attributes  possessed 
by  the  concerned  high  school  students. 


Effectiveness 


Improvement,  Achievement  Scale 


Apart  from  the  relative  value  of  various  course  structures,  the  results 
of  analysis  of  pre-test  and  post- test  scores  on  the  Achievement  Scale  for 
Motor  Vehicle  Transportation  w ere  considered  to  be  of  priamry  ingortance , 
With  no  significant  difference  among  the  mean  scores  of  instructional 
treatment  groups  prior  to  instruction  in  driver  education,  each  of  the 
seven  types  of  courses  demonstrated  a significant  iinprovement  at  the  .01 
level.  This  applied  to  the  three  test  sections  as  well  as  to  the  total 
battery  of  sections.  A conclusion  was  that  meaningful  course  content  was 
adapted  for  effective  presentation  to  students  through  each  of  the  seven 
course  structures. 

Post- Test  Scores,  Achievement  Scale 

Statistical  treatment  of  data  revealed  no  significant  difference  at  the 
•01  level  among  the  seven  Instructional  treatment  groups  in  regard  to 
post-test  scores  on  the  Achievement  Scale  for  Motor  Vehicle  Transporta- 
tion and  no  interactions  with  the  pre-post  test.  This  was  *1^  true  in 
regard  to  sections  within  the  named  scale.  wm;i»  in  many  instances  the 
mean  scores  of  multi-unit  courses  were  higher  than  for  courses  structured 
in  accordance  with  the  traditional  pattern,  the  amount  of  superiority  was 
not  significant. 

As  recorded  earlier  in  Chapter  m,  in  investigating  the  effectiveness 
of  the  various  types  of  driver  education  courses,  every  effort  was  made 
to  expose  all  study  subjects,  who  were  randomly  assigned  to  each  of  the 
instructional  treatment  groups,  to  the  concepts  that  were  considered  to 
be  of  major  importance.  This  balancing  of  cognitive  and  affective  con- 
tent was  considered  to  form  the  most  plausible  explanation  of  the  lack  of 
significant  difference  in  acquired  knowledge- opinion  among  the  groups. 

It  is  also  possible  that  the  items  contained  in  the  evaluation  instrument 
of  concern  did  not  have  sufficient  sensitivity  to  detect  acquisition  of 
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valuable  knowledge-opinion  gained  by  specific  student  groups.  Another 
possibility  was  that  the  actual  course  content,  offered  through  the  seven 
instructional  treatments,  was  not  congruent  with  the  content  of  the  test- 
ing instrument.  As  is  always  the  case  with  statistical  treatment  of  data 
based  on  the  laws  of  probability,  the  fact  that  there  were  no  real  differ- 
ences among  the  post- test  scores  of  the  seven  groups  did  not  necessarily 
prove  that  true  differences  were  missing.  Statements  made  by  both 
students  and  teachers,  as  quoted  late?  in  this  chapter,  indicate  that 
learners  did  acquire  more  useful  information  in  multi-unit  courses  than 
in  the  traditional  type. 

Road  Performance 

In  terms  of  mean  scores  on  the  MeGlade  Road  Test,  a number  of  significant 
differences  were  found  to  exist.  The  following  is  a review  of  the  course 
structure  for  each, of  the  seven  instructional  treatment  groups: 

Group  1 received  30  clock  hours  in  the  classroom  and  3 clock  hours 
of  onstreet  work  behind- the- wheel. 

Group  2 received  30  clock  hours  of  classwork,  12  clock  hours  of 

simulator  experience,  and  3 clock  hours  of  onstreet  driving 
behind- the-wheel. 

Group  3 received  30  clock  hours  in  the  classroom,  6 clock  hours  of 
offstreet  multiple  car  driving  range  instruction,  and  3 
clock  hours  of  in-car  driving  in  traffic. 

Group  4 received  the  same  classroom  exposure,  12  clock  hours  with 
the  simulator,  6 clock  hours  on  the  offstreet  multiple  car 
driving  range,  and  3 clock  hours  of  onstreet  driving. 

Group  5 added  15  clock  hours  of  multimedia  instruction  to  the  multi- 
unit course  described  by  Group  4.  The  multimedia  software 
package  was  one  developed  for  use  by  students  everywhere.^ 

Group  o received  the  course  described  for  Group  5 except  that  the 
15  clock  hours  of  multimedia  instruction  was  based  on  a 
software  package  developed  for  conditions  in  California  but 
applicable  elsewhere. 

Group  7 consisted  of  the  traditional  course  made  up  of  30  clock  hours 
of  classroom  work  plus  6 clock  hours  of  behind- the-wheel 
instruction  in  actual  traffic. 


1 Produced  by  Aetna  Life  and  Casualty  Company,  Hartford,  Connecticut. 
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Statistical  treatmer of  road  performance  scores  revealed  a significant 
superiority  at  the  .01  level  of  the  following: 

Group  2 over  1 
Group  3 over  1 
Group  3 over  7 
Group  4 over  1 
Group  4 over  2 
Group  4 over  7 
Group  5 over  1 
Group  5 over  2 
Group  5 over  7 
Group  6 over  1 
Group  6 over  2 
Group  6 over  7 
s Group  7 over  1 

There  was  no  significant  difference  at  the  .01  level  between  the  follow- 
ing pairs  of  instructional  treatments: 

Group  2 and  3 
Group  2 ar1  7 
Group  3 and  4 
Group  3 and  5 
Group  3 and  6 
Group  4 and  5 
Group  4 and  6 
Group  3 and  6 

From  the  criterion  viewpoint  of  road  performance  test  scores , the  list 
of  significant  differences  provided  conclusive  evidence  that  almost  any 
one  or  any  combination  of  simulation,  offstreet  multiple  car  driving 
range,  and  multimedia  units  formed  a valuable  supplement  to  the  tradi- 
tional units  of  regular  classwork  and  onstreet  practice.  It  appeared 
that  the  quality  of  instruction  was  enhanced  in  proportion  to  the  nuriber 
of  units  within  the  course  structure. 

Of  special  importance  for  consideration  in  California,  the  results  showed 
that  a driver  education  course  composed  of  30  clock  hours  of  classwork, 

6 clock  hours  of  offstreet  multiple  car  driving  range  experience,  and 
3 clock  hours  of  onstreet  driving,  at.  the  .01  level,  was  equivalent  to  a 
course  composed  of  an  identical  amount  of  class  and  onstreet  experience 
with  12  clock  hours  of  simulator  experience.  It  should  be  observed  that 
there  was  no  significant  difference  at  the  .01  level  between  Group  2 and 
Group  3 but  that,  at  the  same  level  of  significance.  Group  3 was  superior 
to  Group  7.  No  significant  difference  existed  at  the  .01  level  between 
Group  2 and  Group  7.  This  indicated  that  range  experience  contributed 
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more  to  road  performance  ability  as  measured  by  the  McGlade  Road  Test 
than  did  simulator  experience.  An  additional  strong  indication  was  that 
Group  3 superior  to  Group  2 at  the  .0$  level  of  significance. 

Reports  from  students  and  teachers  favor  the  use  of  the  offstreet  multiple 
car  driving  range  unit  as  an  integral  part  of  a comprehensive  driver 
education  course.  The  technique  enables  students  to  acquire  self-reliance 
through  solo  practice,  under  supervision,  of  basic  and  advanced  operational 
skills . Because  such  a facility  provides  worthwhile  learning  experiences 
with  a favorable  teacher-pupil  ratio,  the  offstreet  multiple  car  driving 
range  approach  is  recommended  as  an  integral  part  of  effective  programming 
for  driver  education. 

The  finding  that,  at  the  .01  level,  there  was  no  significant  difference 
between  Group  2 and  Group  7 deserves  conment.  A plausible  explanation  may 
well  be  associated  with  the  nature  of  the  testing  instrument  and  its 
administration.  The  McGlade  Road  Test  gauges  road  performance  over  a 
short  period  of  time  with  obvious  limitations  in  regard  to  the  number  and 
complexity  of  encountered  traffic  situations.  During  the  time  span  for 
administration,  direct  measurement  of  perceptual  capability  and  desirable 
responses  to  complex  traffic  situations  or  emergencies  are  not  an  integral 
part  of  the  scoring  procedure,  improvement  of  these  driver  attributes 
appear  to  be  among  the  major  contributions  of  the  simulator  unit.  In 
other  words,  the  absence  of  a significant  difference  should  not  be  inter- 
preted to  mean  that  simulator  experience  was  not  beneficial.  Rather,  one 
may  observe  that  in  this  instance  the  testing  procedure  was  not  suffi- 
ciently sensitive  to  the  contributions  of  the  simulator  unit  to  overall 
driver  performance. 

Reactions  of  Students  and  Teachers 

The  multi-unit  driver  education  course  at  Madison  High  School  resulted 
in  numerous  informal  reactions  on  the  part  of  participating  students. 
Although  accustomed  to  the  traditional  classroom  and  laboratory  type  of 
course,  in  general,  the  student  reaction  toward  the  newer  approach  was 
positive  in  nature.  The  following  samples  of  comments  were  selected 
from  unsolicited  remarks  by  students  recorded  as  a part  of  a non- related 
school  activity: 

"I  feel  that  the  driver  education  program. . .was  very  good.  In 
the  classroom  I learned  about  the  hazards  of  driving  and  how  to 
cope  with  them.  In  the  simulator  I was  able  to  compare  my  re- 
actions with  the  actions  of  the  driver  on  the  film.  On  the  range 
I was  able  to  practice  the  techniques  of  driving  and  get  the  feel 
of  the  car.  And,  onstreet  I was  able  to  put  my  knowledge  to 
work..." 

"I  feel  that  the  driver  education  classes... have  really  helped 
me  to  become  a safer  driver.  Through  classroom  lessons  and  multi- 
media  I learned  rules  of  the  road  which  can't  be  read  from  a book 
or  be  learned  from  an  experienced  driver.  The  range  I found  to  be 
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most  helpful.  I was  able  to  get  used  to  other  car*  on  the  road 
. . .and  get  rid  of  the  fear  of  cars  coming  along  side  in 
maneuvers.  The  onstreet  lessons  were  absolutely  great.  With- 
out these  lessons  I would  not  be  a responsible  driver.  Every 
teen-ager  Should  go  through  this  course.  It  would  save  a lot 
of  lives..." 

"I  enjoyed  this  course  because  of  the  variety  of  teachix^ 
techniques.  The  range  was  excellent." 

"In  regard  to  the  program. . .the  range  was  really  a great  bene- 
fit...! didn't  think  so  in  the  beginning  but  I do  now!*1 

"The  multimedia  is  very  much  like  the  classroom,  but  is  more 
interesting  and  attracts  the  student's  attention  lore.  The 
simulator  program  was  very  interesting... the  entire  course 
was  helpful..." 

For  teachers,  working  with  the  multi-unit  driver  education  course  was  a 
new  experience.  Six  of  the  eight  teachers  had  long  exposure  to  the 
traditional  classroom  and  laboratory  approach.  The  rewining  two 
teachers  had  received  formal  preparation  for  work  with  the  traditional 
course.  Because  substantial  changes  in  teacher  behavior  was  called  for 
in  implementing  the  multi-unit  course,  one  might  have  expected  that  a 
percentage  of  teachers  would  express  a negative  reaction  to  the  overall 
program.  This  was  not  the  case.  The  following  comments  by  teachers 
were  considered  to  be  representative  of  teacher  opinions 

"Students  who  received  the  total  treatment  of  the  mlti-uait 
course  were  far  superior  in  regard  to  manipulative  skills, 
driving  knowledge,  and  basic  operational  principles  to  stu- 
dents who  were  exposed  only  to  the  classroom  and  onstreet 
units." 

"The  multi-unit  course  is  rewarding.  Multimedia  provides  for 
a livelier  classroom  with  more  active  student  participation. 

In  the  range  and  simulator  units,  student  performance  is 
centered  around  the  ability  of  learners  to  demonstrate  knowl- 
edge of  classroom  material  and  to  apply  it  within  a controlled 
traffic  environment.  This  integration  of  classroom  and 
laboratory  phases  leads  to  exciting  student  progress," 

"Students  receiving  classroom,  multimedia,  range,  simulator, 
and  onstreet  instruction  appeared  to  be  far  better  equipped 
at  the  end  of  the  course  than  those  receiving  the  *30  and  6* 
course." 

"Working  with  the  multi-unit  driver  education  course  convinced 
me  of  its  value.  The  students  who  had  simulator  and  multimedia 
knew  what  to  do  when  they  came  to  the  car.  The  range  also 
helped  save  instructor  time." 


bad  the  wlti-unit  type  of  course  seemed  to 
^ a potential  traffic  danger.'  acre  readily 

a*n  those  who  had  only  classroom  and  onstreet  instruction." 

supplemental  units  to  the  ’30  and  6’  course,  the 
t?,hfcve  *“  ^«e  over  the  simulator  student 
?■*  controlling  speed  and  maneuvering  the  vehicle, 
^c^o^her  hanc,  the  simulator  student  appeared  to  have  better 
perrcraarMe  in  regard  to  perceptual  skills." 

sulyimedi*  unit  enabled  teachers  to  cover  a wider  range 

J5j Presented  in  close  coordination  with 
c*he.  «»-«»,  aaaed  greatly  to  overall  effectiveness  of  the 
course. 

^he  raqge  staiest%  when  cohered  with  ’onstreet  only'  students, 
s?*Defi  to  bare  sau_.  acre  self-assurance  in  regard  to  of 

mtu>  “ “»•  « «* 

"a*  simulator  student  developed  earlier.  A high  degree  of 
perceptual  ability  was  developed  which  resulted  in  more  effec- 
tive recognition  of  road  channelisations,  signs  and  signals, 
and  collision  potentials,  so  that  proper  evasive  action  was 
usually  takes. 

Feasibility  of  Halti-tfait  Courses 

la  tans  of  reed  perfoemare  under  onstreet  test  conditions,  this  study 
»s  shown  that  SRlti-unit  driver  education  courses  can  be  superior  to 
the  tandiUocal  type  of  coarse.  Moreover,  through  cost  analysis  of 
■wrioas  types  of  courses,  it  was  aade  clear  that  the  newer  multi-unit 
«*arses  can  be  provided  far  given  numbers  of  students  at  a lower  cost 
level  per  student  than  for  the  traditional  type  of  course.  The  latter, 
aa&aally,  depends  upon  student  volwse.  At  some  point,  the  economic 
feasibility  any  be  reduced  to  a point  of  impracticality.  in  this  re- 
■^xd,  experience  indicates  that  when  a school  has  an  »™*.i  driver 
education  enrollment  in  excess  of  300  students  per  regular  school  year 
tbeailti-mit  approach  can  be  applied  over  a period  of  years  without 
stadmat  cost  for  the  traditional  type  of  course.  As 
aaenal  amber  of  driver  education  enroliees  increases,  the  shorter 
the  period  needed  to  aoertiae  the  investment  in  special  facilities  and 


lYoft  the  adir  i Tiislrttiw  viewpoint,  the  cost  reduction  feature  of  multi- 
®it  cwses  is  ooe  that  should  encourage  program  expansion  through  this 
A*so,  it  should  not  he  forgotten  that  the  budgetary  savings 
are  svgrocroed  by  evidence  of  program  impiovument.  As  swing  that  a 

correlation  between  road  performance  and  collision  avoidance 
catisU,  even  more  substantial  financial  benefits  would  be  derived  over 
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Sh0?Ld  take  “axi“um  advantage  of  the  results  by 
adapting  the  findings  to  the  real  world  of  school  programs.  Although 
the  structure  through  which  driver  education  course  content  is  ofSed 
is  important,  research-based  curricular  improvement  should  not  be 
ignored.  New  educational  experiences  in  the  affective,  cognitive  and 
physical  domains  are  needed.  Also,  much  work  needs  to  be  dSSe  S 
allocating  primary,  secondary,  and  enrichment  learnings  among  the 
available  units  of  instruction  with  cost-effectiveness  in  mind. 

iS^°!*tr?CtUre  and  content  of  high  school  driver  education  courses 
school  authorities  should  consider  the  initiation  of  improvements  1^’ 

overall  school  safety  education  program.  Obviously,  a school  program  is 
no  complete  that  devotes  all  its  time  to  developing  the  minds  and  bodies 
fo^°unf.  Pe°?le  Wlth0ut  stilling  within  them  those  traits  that  will 
enable  them  to  protect  themselves  and  others  from  serious  injury  or  even 
death.  Therefore,  in  addition  to  driver  education  at  the  secondary  level 
curriculum planners  should  strive  to  make  safety  education  an  inSral  ’ 
pwt  of  school  activity  from  kindergarten  through  graduation  from  high 
school.  It  is  recommended  that  K-12  safety  education  programs  embrace 
8Ch0°?;  activity*  10  thi8  regard,  safety  education  has 
aS  the  ^°ceBB  of  coordinating  administrative  procedures, 
protective  measures,  and  planned  instruction  in  a comprehensive  school 
program  designed  to  conserve  human  and  material  resources. 

ti«tfn^ipc^8fT^i0n,  axperience  «ained  in  the  conduct  of  this  inves- 
tigation resulted  in  an  increased  awareness  that  a driver  education 

stefT"  Sp  Je  “f  bett"than  the  “Jollity  of  the  involved  teaching 
staff.  The  key  to  quality  instruction  is  the  teacher.  In  order  that 
innovative  structural  and  content  improvements  can  reach  the  pinnacle 

°Lo^tlVene8l’Pre!erVice  and  inservice  teacher  education  experiences 
should  be  provided  with  sufficient  intensity  co  effect  positive  changes 

• Thf8e  changes  should  not  only  provide  teachers 
” abS;  ^ utlLlze  the  n®wer  teaching  tools  but  should  provide  them 

in  ihSh  df 8ire  and  the  know  h0W"  “»iotain  a school5 environment 
in  which  students  are  encouraged  to  learn  effectively  as  opposed  to 

an  environment  in  which  students  are  told  how  they  should  act,  think. 

J®  Cali50fnia  and  in  °ther  States,  the  minimum  standard  for 
certification  in  driver  education,  based  on  a college  degree  including 

88“8ter  i?1the  Specialty  field»  is  lover  than  that  which  is 

desirable.  With  college  preparation  remaining  as  a basic  essential, 

< ia  recoinmended  that  the.  12  semester  hours  of  special  preparation  be 

wvv  !hLCh  18  fequired  for  an  academic  minor  and  that  a new 

look  be  taken  at  the  content  of  existing  teacher  preparation  courses. 

it  is  vital  that  teachers  become  equipped  with  ability  to  implement 
more  effective  teaching  techniques  and  the  newer  innovative  approaches 
to  the  changing  content  of  driver  education  courses. 


The  primary  recommendation  arising  from  this  investigation  is  that 
decision-making  school  administrators,  curriculum  specialists,  and 
legislators  give  every  consideration  to  adoption  of  the  multi-unit 
approach  to  improvement  of  high  school  driver  education  courses. 
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Secondary  recommendations,  based  on  experience  associated  with  a 
conduct  of  this  study  rather  than  treatment  of  data,  are  as  follows: 

1.  Increased  research  attention  should  be  given  to  driving 
task  analysis,  development  of  specific  goals  that  are 

^ derived  from  task  analysis,  formulation  of  performance 
objectives  that  are  stated  in  measurable  terms,  transfer 
of  objectives  to  conceptual  course  content,  application 
of  teaching  approaches  and  techniques  that  are  in  line 
with  goals  and  objectives,  and  improvement  of  evaluation 
procedures  with  direct  reference  to  performance  objectives. 

2.  The  minimum  standard  for  certification  in  driver  education 
should  include  a college  degree  with  preparation  for  work 
in  the  broad  field  of  education  and  at  least  an  academic 
minor  in  the  driver  and  safety  education  specialty  field. 

3.  A new  look  should  be  taken  at  the  content  of  existing 
teacher  preparation  courses  so  that  teachers  will  be 
equipped  with  ability  to  implement  more  effective 
teaching  techniques  and  the  newer  innovative  approaches 
to  the  changing  content  of  driver  education  courses. 

4.  For  maximum  achievement,  improvement  of  high  school  driver 
education  should  be  accompanied  by  the  establishment  or 
improvement  of  safety  education  at  each  grade  level  and 
in  every  subject  field. 
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OUTLINE  OF  OBJECTIVES  AND  CONTENT 


Model  Driver  Education  Program 
Madison  High  School 
San  Diego,  California 


NOTE:  The  following  is  a condensation  of  lesson  plans  used  during  the 
evaluation  phase  of  the  model  driver  education  project.  The 
outline  is  presented  to  provide  the  examiner  with  a picture  of 
curricular  offerings  in  the  entire  course,  the  classroom  and 
laboratory  phases,  and  each  of  the  units  contained  therein. 

Central  Purpose 

The  central  purpose  of  driver  education  is  to  provide  meaningful  psycho- 
motor, cognitive,  and  affective  learning  experiences  designed  to  enable 
individuals  and  groups  to  apply  safer  and  more  efficient  performance 
standards  within  the  traffic  environment  and  to  contribute  to  safety  and 
efficiency  within  the  total  highway  transportation  system. 

Philosophy 

Work  toward  accomplishing  the  central  purpose  is  to  be  implemented  by 
providing  learning  experiences  in  a driver  education  course  consisting 
of  a classroom  phase  and  a laboratory  phase.  Scheduled  over  a full 
semester  of  the  1969-70  school  year,  the  experiences  within  the  two 
phases  will  be  planned  so  that  maximum  re- enforcement  of  vital  concepts 
is  both  possible  and  probable.  This  requires  that  student  experience  in 
the  classroom  and  laboratory  phases  be  scheduled  in  a concurrent  manner. 

The  principle  of  re-enforcement  of  vital  concepts  will  also  apply  to  the 
identifiable  units  within  each  of  the  two  phases. 

The  structure  of  the  classroom  phase  will  include  30  clock  hours  of  the 
traditional  type  of  classroom  activity.  For  purposes  of  this  project, 
the  activity  will  be  labeled  as  the  classroom  unit.  Using  a variety  of 
teaching  techniques  with  emphasis  on  the  inquiry  method,  the  classroom 
unit  will  expose  student  participants  to  an  overview  of  the  entire  course 
content.  Teaching  methods  will  be  based  on  the  premise  that  behavioral 
learning  does  not  take  place  efficiently  when  students  are  told  how  they 
should  act,  think,  or  feel  or  are  told  what  they  should  know  from  a dic- 
tatorial viewpoint.  A challenge  to  the  teaching  staff  is  to  provide 
students  with  a shaped  learning  environment  in  which  learners  are  encour- 
aged to  acquire  those  psychomotor,  cognitive,  and  affective  traits  that 
are  characteristic  of  good  drivers  and  progressive  citizens. 

The  second  identifiable  unit  of  the  classroom  phase  will  take  place  in  a 
multimedia  laboratory.  In  the  multimedia  unit,  efforts  should  be  ex- 
tended in  three  directions:  (l)  re- enforcement  of  primary  and  secondary 
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concepts  that  were  introduced  in  the  classroom  unit,  (2)  nroriaicc  o-' 
student  experiences  not  available  in  other  identifiable  "tits  aad  ft' 
application  of  teaching  techniques  that  make  best  use  of  J* 
content  and  the  unique  presentation  and  evaluation  capabilities  of 
hardware.  The  latter  refers  to  teachers  having  immediate  isuksmtic* 
as  to  student  response  to  oral  or  programmed  inquiries. 

The  laboratory  phase  of  the  driver  education  course  will  -v 

simulator  unit,  the  offstreet  multiple  car  driving  range  unit  and  r^e 
onstreet  unit.  In  planning  and  executing  student  experiences  iter  eadh 
of  the  laboratory  units,  re-enforcement  of  vital  concepts  will  be  con- 
sidered as  a primary  thrust.  Secondarily,  curriculum  glmja;  ajjd 
execution  will  consider  the  experience-proved  contributions  that  arc 
unique  to  each  unit.  For  example,  in  the  simulator  unit,  issavr  atte> 
tion  should  be  given  to  experiences  aimed  toward  the  estafciisiasat 
psychoraotor  capability  which  is  based  on  improved  perception  and  semi- 
automatic reactions  to  complex  traffic  conditions  and  driviar  emercerc'c^ 
In  the  offstreet  multiple  car  driving  range  unit,  stress  Should  be  Placed 
on  development  of  efficient  decision-mking  processes  as  well  as  c»  the 
development  of  fundamental  abilities  associated  with  maneuvering  actor 
vehicles  in  a simulated  traffic  environment.  In  the  onstreet  unit 
selected  student  experiences  should  not  focus  on  basic  oseratioaal* 
skills.  The  basic  skills  will  have  been  learned  in  other  units.  Bather 
emphasis  should  be  placed  on  wise  decision-making  in  the  real  world  * 
traffic  environment.  Observable  reactions  to  relevant  stimuli  should 
form  the  basis  for  the  onstreet  unit  content. 


Objectives,  Classroom  Phase 


Performance  objectives  should  form  a basis  for  utilization  ©f  textbook 
and  resource  materials.  The  following  is  a list  of  sample  objectives 
that  may  be  considered  of  value  in  developing  primary,  secerdarv,  mji 
enrichment  concepts,  * • 

Fundamental  Skills 

The  student  is  able  to 

— List,  in  proper  sequence,  the  recommended  steps  for  pre-igniticr 
check,  starting  the  engine,  putting  the  car  into  forward'aecior, 
reducing  speed,  stopping  the  car,  backing  the  car,  aakigg  right" 
and  left  turns,  overtaking  and  passing,  using  common  typos  of 
intersections,  lane  changing,  parking  under  various  wxsditicots, 
and  entering  and  leaving  an  expressway, 

— Point  out  the  primary  dangers  of  walking  along  a rural  roadway 
at  night  and  cite  three  or  more  precautions  that  can  bo  taker, 
by  pedestrians  to  reduce  the  drnger. 

— Explain  why  it  is  often  wise  to  shift  to  a lower  gear  when 
descending  a long  hill  with  a steep  grade. 

— Discuss  in  detail  the  multiple  cause  concept  of  collision 
causation. 
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'it*  exasnle  cf  bow,  under  given  conditions,  an  increase  in 
speed  aay  increase  risk  out  of  proportion  to  time  saved. 

— five  a detailed  outline  of  dangers  involved  in  backing  a vehicle 
'under  various  conditions. 

— 'Os*  specific  samples  to  show  that  driving  too  fast  for  condi- 
tions or  toe  slew  for  conditions  nay  create  avoidable  emergency 
situations. 

— Suplain  in  detail  the  procedural  steps  to  be  taken  when  desiring 
to  neve  as  automobile  that  is  aired  in  nud,  sand,  or  snow. 

— cseccrc  a dear  explanation  of  why  one  should  not  drive  too  dose 
behind  other  vehicles. 

— d«*  specific  charges  in  driver  behavior  patterns  to  be  exercised 
ahea  driving  at  sight. 

Sdst  in  correct  order  the  reeoamended  steps  for  overtaking  and 
passing  other  vehicles . 

— list  the  aa^or  differences  in  driving  practices  to  be  exhibited 
vfcile  driving  on  one-way  streets. 

— 5ive  era  spies  of  how  an  increase  in  the  nwsber  of  critical  ele- 
aesnts  at  a given  tiae  say  create  a dec  is  ion- asking  problem  that 
is  greater  than  the  aatheaatical  total. 

— identify  the  more  combo  Mistakes  aade  by  drivers  who  become 
involved  in  railroad  crossing  collisions. 

— wive  rules  fbr  changing  operational  practices  when  driving  under 
adverse  coalitions  such  as  fog,  rain,  snow,  ice,  and  excessive 
wind. 

" List  at  least  one  advantage  and  one  disadvantage  of  regular- 
tread  tires,  sac*>tread  tires,  and  tires  with  chains  when  driving 
on  a paved  surface  esc  which  there  are  several  inches  of  wet  snow. 

— List  in  correct  order  the  steps  to  be  taken  should  a collision 
occur. 

" ^®e  the  principal  sections  of  an  automobile * s power  train, 
identifying  the  overall  function  of  each  section. 

— describe  the  were  important  Maintenance  practices  that  are  related 

to  safety. 

— Itencsastrate  the  proper  first  aid  procedure  for  treating  victims 
of  shock  and  excessive  bleeding. 


Physical  and  Metal  Limitations 


Ibe  student  is  able  to 

— describe  the  specific  effects  of  alcohol  on  huaan  functions  as 
they  relate  to  no  ter  vehicle  operation. 

— 3toe  the  prevalent  drags  and  describe  the  probable  effects  of 
each  ce  actor  reticle  operation. 

— live  envies  to  illustrate  the  importance  of  ■»in*<>irnnc  an 
acceptable  level  of  visual  acuity  in  order  to  drive  a motor 
vehicle. 

— List  the  ocmcc  physical  defects  that  affect  driver  performance 
and  expiair  corrective  or  compensatory  procedures  for  each. 
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— Demonstrate  an  awareness  of  his  own  physical  defects  and  know 
how  to  compensate  for  those  not  subject  to  correction. 

— Cite  real  life  examples  of  the  negative  effects  of  strong 
emotions  on  driver  performance. 

— Give  meaningful  examples  of  how  the  effects  of  fatigue  may  be 
avoided. 

Natural  and  Man-Made  Laws 
The  student  is  able  to 

— List  the  major  operational  characteristics  of  automobiles, 
trucks,  motorcycles,  bicycles,  and  pedestrians. 

— Provide  a satisfactory  explanation  of  why  the  shortest  braking 
distance  is  attained  just  before  vehicular  wheels  are  locked. 

— Discuss  a sampling  of  traffic  laws  in  a manner  which  indicates 
an  understanding  of  both  the  wording  and  intent. 

~ List  at  least  three  road  conditions  that  present  the  motorcycle 
operator  with  more  control  difficulty  than  automobile  drivers. 

— Give  a satisfactory  explanation  of  the  difference  between 
absolute  and  prima  facie  speed  limits. 

— Estimate  the  average  braking  distance  when  given  a rate  of 
speed  and  the  applicable  coefficient  of  friction. 

— Record  a basic  formula  for  predicting  approximate  braking 
distance  for  any  speed. 

— Demonstrate  a thorough  knowledge  of  rules  and  regulations 
pertaining  to  passing  stopped  school  buses. 

— Describe  why  hydroplaning  may  occur  at  regular  highway  speeds. 

— Demonstrate  detailed  knowledge  of  highway  collision  reporting 
requirements . 

— Eaqplain  why  a motor  vehicle  cannot  be  steered  when  all  wheels 
are  locked  by  braking  action. 

— Identify  the  primary  components  of  total  stopping  distance  of 
motor  vehicles. 

— Name  two  natural  forces  that  tend  to  prevent  a car  from  skidding 
on  a sharp  curve. 

— Define  traction  and  explain  why  it  is  necessary  to  the  operation 
of  motor  vehicles. 

— Identify  why  traction  is  regained  by  decleration  when  hydro- 
planing occurs. 

— Demonstrate  a working  knowledge  of  static,  sliding,  and  rolling 
friction. 

— Define  inertia  and  explain  its  relationship  to  kinetic  energy 
using  vehicular  movement  as  a medium. 

— Write  a paragraph  describing  the  arithmetical  relationship 
between  speed  and  braking  distance. 

— Describe  how  an  automobile's  engine  changes  potential  energy 
into  kinetic  energy. 

— Cite  the  basic  right-of-way  rules. 
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Critical  Situations 
The  student  is  able  to 

— Outline  procedural  steps  which  should  be  taken  when  faced  with 
sudden  emergencies  such  as  blowouts,  car  drops  off  the  edge  of 
the  pavement,  the  accelerator  sticks  in  open  position,  engine 
stalls  on  railroad  crossing,  and  brake  failure. 

— Give  a detailed  description  of  recommended  driver  actions  to  be 
taken  in  at  least  three  impending-. crash  situations  in  order  to 
minimize  the  probability  of  serious  injury  to  the  driver. 

— List  steps,  in  proper  order,  to  take  when  each  of  several  types 
of  skidding  occurs. 

— Describe  an  acceptable  method  for  practicing  evasive  actions 
through  mental  exercise. 

Highway  Safety  Programming 

The  student  is  able  to 

— Cite  specific  examples  to  illustrate  the  need  for  improved  coor- 
dination of  highway  safety  efforts  on  the  state  and  local  levels . 

— Write  several  paragraphs  containing  a description  of  how  highway 
transportation  efficiency  is  linked  with  man- machine- roadway 
interactions, 

— Cite  several  examples  of  how  highway  transportation  efficiency 
depends  upon  the  quality  of  driver  performance. 

— Illustrate  the  need  for  improved  collision  record  data. 

— Name  the  primary  highway  safety  management  approaches  and  describe 
the  primary  purpose  of  each. 

— Explain  how  improved  ambulance  service  can  do  much  to  reduce  the 
annual  traffic  fatality  rate. 

— Identify  three  or  more  safety  features  in  automotive  design  that 
should  be  considered  when  purchasing  a motor  vehicle. 

— Define  a highway  collision  from  a semi- legal  viewpoint. 

— Outline  the  operation  of  the  local  traffic  court  system  and  make 
specific  suggestions  for  improving  the  treatment  of  traffic  cases 
in  courts. 

— Justify  the  need  for  improved  police  traffic  supervision. 

— Detect  common  highway  and  traffic  engineering  faults. 

— Complete  a collision  reporting  form  in  accordance  with  current 
laws  and  regulations. 

— List  several  reasons  why  many  traffic  authorities  recommend  re- 
examination of  all  drivers  every  three  to  five  years. 

— Discuss  the  relationships  between  implied  consent  laws  and  the 
drinking  driver  problem. 

— List  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  several  types  of  mandatory  periodic 
motor  vehicle  inspection. 

— Describe  the  techniques  used  by  driver  licensing  authorities  to 
improve  the  performance  of  collision  repeaters  and  chronic  viola- 
tors of  traffic  laws. 
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— Cite  specific  examples  of  the  need  for  more  uniform  traffic  laws 
among  the  states  and  their  political  sub-divisions. 

— Justify  required  motor  vehicle  registration  as  an  integral  part 
of  programming  for  highway  safety. 

— Demonstrate  that  increased  attention  should  be  given  to  planning 
for  adequate  parking  of  motor  vehicles. 

Objectives 3 Laboratory  Phase 

Performance  objectives  will  also  form  the  basis  for  student  learning 
experiences  in  the  simulator  unit,  the  offstreet  multiple  car  driving 
range  unit,  and  the  onstreet  unit.  The  following  is  a list  of  sample 
objectives  for  laboratory  instruction.  In  general,  the  objectives  call 
for  students  to  be  able  to  demonstrate  both  the  knowledge  and  the  ability 
to  perform  safely  and  efficiently  the  driving  maneuvers  covered  in  the 
classroom  phase. 

Simulator,  Range  and  Onstreet  Units 
The  student 

— Takes  steps,  before  driving,  to  see  that  the  windshield  and  car 
windows  are  clean. 

— Checks,  before  starting  the  engine,  to  see  that  all  doors  are 
closed  and  locked  and  that  every  passenger  has  made  proper  use 
of  restraining  devices. 

— Maintains  an  erect,  alert  sitting  position  when  the  car  is  in 
motion. 

--  Performs  basic  control  tasks  with  smoothness  and  confidence. 

— Drives  in  a manner  that  keeps  interference  with  others  at  a 
minimum. 

— Maintains  visual  contact  with  the  roadway  while  adjusting  com- 
partment controls  or  conversing  with  passengers. 

--  Keeps  foot  poised  over  the  brake  pedal  when  approaching  loca- 
tions where  potential  conflict  is  a probability. 

--  Recognizes  the  meaning  of  road  signs  by  their  shape  and  color. 

— Comes  to  a full  stop  at  stop  signs  and  proceeds  only  when  safe 
to  do  so. 

— Complies  with  laws  and  ordinances  which  deal  with  narked  and 
imaginary  pedestrian  crosswalks. 

--  Demonstrates  willingness  and  ability  to  react  properly  when  a 
pedestrian  moves  into  the  trafficway. 

— Obeys  all  traffic  control  devices. 

— Uses  the  proper  lane  while  executing  right  and  left  turns, 

— Takes  appropriate  advantage  of  speed  and  steering  controls  to 
reduce  the  number  of  simultaneous  elements  that  must  be  faced 
at  given  points  in  the  traffic  environment. 

--  Completes  right  and  left  turns  as  quickly  as  safety  will  permit. 

--  Signals  intent  to  change  direction. 

— Carries  out  lane  changing  maneuvers  without  interfering  with 
other  components  of  the  traffic  stream. 
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— Makes  accurate  time- space  judgments. 

— Maintains  readiness  to  adjust  speed  or  direction  when  an  over- 
taking vehicle  is  in  the  process  of  passing. 

--  Keeps  possible  interference  with  others  at  a minimum  when 
parking  a motor  vehicle. 

— Exhibits  a willingness  to  make  speed  adjustments  in  order  to 
help  other  vehicles  as  they  enter  or  leave  an  expressway. 

— Reduces  speed,  whenever  practical,  only  after  the  vehicle  has 
been  positioned  in  the  deceleration  lane  of  an  expressway. 

— Shows  minimal  ability  to  control  both  speed  and  direction  of 
a motor  vehicle  when  it  is  being  operated  in  a variety  of 
traffic  conditions . 

--  Demonstrates  an  awareness  of  vehicles  in  the  front,  rear,  and 
sides  of  his  car  and  adjusts  speed  and  vehicle  position  so  as 
to  minimize  the  probability  of  conflict. 

— Maintains  proper  following  distance  at  all  times. 

— Checks  rear-view  mirrors  often  enough  to  maintain  awareness  of 
movement  of  vehicles  approaching  from  that  direction. 

--  Drives  so  as  to  avoid  sudden  braking  or  sharp-angle  steering. 

— Compensates  for  driving  mistakes  of  others. 

— Perceives  relevant  warning  clues  that  may  require  reduced 
speed,  stop,  or  a change  in  direction. 

— Controls  temper  when  rude  blunders  are  made  by  other  drivers. 

— Avoids  non-relevant  distractions  while  performing  in  the 
traffic  environment. 

— Takes  special  care  when  minor  vehicles  or  pedestrians  are  in 
the  vicinity. 

— Allows  extra  following  distance  behind  motorcycles  that  are 
moving  at  less  than  30  miles  per  hour. 

— Avoids  unnecessary  or  repeated  exposure  to  traffic  situations 
in  which  experience-based  judgments  cannot  be  made. 

— Does  not  stop  on  the  paved  surface  of  rural  highways . 

— Avoids  stopping  on  the  shoulder  of  rural  highways  where  other 
more  satisfactory  alternatives  exist. 

— Uses  low-beam  headlights  when  driving  in  heavy  traffic  at  night 
and  when  driving  in  fog  or  rain. 

— Drives  at  a speed  that  is  in  conformance  with  the  traffic  flow 
when  that  speed  is  in  conformance  with  the  posted  speed  limit 
and  road  conditions. 

--  Accepts  right-of-way  privileges  only  after  making  sure  that 
other  drivers  are  in  the  process  of  yielding  and,  then,  main- 
tains a readiness  to  take  appropriate  evasive  action  when 
necessary. 

— Warns  following  vehicles  of  intent  to  reduce  speed  or  stop  by 
flashing  brake  lights. 

--  Makes  proper  use  of  brakes  and  engine  power  to  control  speed 
when  driving  down  steep  grades. 

— Is  alert  to  the  movement  of  school  buses  and  emergency  vehicles 
and  reacts  accordingly. 

--  Avoids  the  use  of  sunglasses  when  the  sun  is  not  shining. 

— Adjusts  speed  in  locations  where  loss  of  traction  is  a threat. 
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— Remains  alert  in  highway  construction  areas. 

--  Operates  at  a speed,  when  driving  at  night,  that  will  permit  a 
stop  within  the  field  of  the  headlights. 

— Uses  low-beam  headlights  when  following  or  approaching  other 
cars  at  night. 

— Exhibits  a logical  approach  to  decision-making  in  traffic. 

— Allows  room  for  error  in  judgments  of  relative  speed  and  dis- 
tance of  other  vehicles. 

— Recognizes  indications  that  other  drivers  are  under  the  influ- 
ence of  alcohol  or  drugs  and  adjusts  accordingly. 

— Remains  aware  that  as  vehicular  speed  increases,  the  time 
available  for  decision-making  often  decreases. 

— Considers  that  reducing  risk  to  an  absolute  minimum  should  be 
a basic  guide  for  traffic  behavior. 

— Makes  a constant  practice  of  scanning  the  field  for  relevant 
cues  to  potentially  dangerous  situations,  predicting  what 
might  happen  in  every  likely  alternative,  deciding  what  to  do 
in  each  case,  and  executing  the  decision  with  dispatch. 

--  Shows  evidence  of  possessing  a comprehensive  set  of  prepared 
decisions  for  application  in  common  emergency  situations. 

--  Demonstrates  ability  to  apply  prepared  decisions  in  simulated 
or  actual  driving  emergencies. 

--  Is  able  to  demonstrate  desirable  driver  actions  for  reducing 
the  probability  of  serious  injury  resulting  from  a "second 
collision’’  when  a highway  crash  occurs. 

Content,  Classroom  Unit 

The  following  topics  are  to  be  covered  in  the  driver  education  classroom. 
--  The  Traffic  Accident  Problem 

a.  Number  of  Traffic  Accidents 

b.  Significance 

c.  Effect  of  Accidents 

d.  Combating  Traffic  Accidents 

e.  Privilege  vs.  Right  to  Drive 

— Safe  Driving  is  a State  of  Mind 

a.  Different  Kinds  of  Drivers 

b.  Psychological  Factors  in  Driving 

c . Driver  Personality 

--  Keeping  Physically  Fit  to  Drive 

a.  Vision  and  Hearing 

b.  Special  Disabling  Conditions 

c.  Compensating  for  Physical  Conditions 
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— Alcohol,  Drugs,  and  Driving 

a.  Alcohol  and  the  Driver 

b.  Alcohol  and  Accidents 

c.  Drugs  and  Driving 

d.  Types  of  Drugs  and  Narcotics 

e.  Similarities  Between  Effects  of  Alcohol  and  Drugs 
--  When  You  Own  a Car 

a.  Buying  a Car— New  and  Used 

b.  Automobile  Insurance 

c.  Total  Cost  of  Automobile- -All  Aspects  Which  Should  be 
Considered 

d.  Accident- -What  to  Do 
--  What  Makes  Your  Car  Go 

a.  Primarily  the  Power  Plant 

— Taking  Care  of  Your  Car 

a.  Prevention  and  Regular  Maintenance 

b.  Tires 

c.  Lights 

d.  Brakes 

e.  Battery 

— How  Natural  Forces  Affect  Driving 

a.  Inertia,  Energy,  and  Motion 

b.  Friction 

c . Gravity 

d.  Force  on  Impact 

e.  Factors  That  Influence  Stopping  Distance 

— How  Man-Made  Laws  Affect  Driving 

a.  Rules  of  the  Road 

b.  Traffic  Controls 

c.  Regulations  for  Drivers  and  Car  Owners 

d.  Overview  of  Uniform  Vehicle  Code 

— Getting  Ready  to  Drive 

a.  The  Driving  Compartment 

b.  The  Instrument  Panel 

c.  Control,  Safety,  and  Comfort  Devices 
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— Learning  the  Basic  Driving  Skills 

a.  Basically  Covered  Driving  Procedures 

b.  Those  in  Book  were  Related  to  the  Ones  We  Developed 


— The  Cyclist 

a.  Motor  Cycles 

b.  Mini- Bikes 

c.  Other  Users  of  the  Highway 


— Defensive  Driving 

a.  Vision  and  Driving 

b.  Analyzing  Traffic  Situations 

c . Identify 

Predict  — 

Decision 

Execute 

— City  Traffic 

a.  Driving  in  the  City 

b.  Pedestrians  in  Traffic 


— Highway  and  Expressway  Driving 

a.  Driving  on  Highways 

b.  Driving  on  Expressways 

c.  Driving  at  Night 

d.  Planning  a Trip 

— Driving  Under  Adverse  Conditions 

a.  Weather  and  Visibility 

b.  Weather  and  Road  Surfaces 

c . Snow— Skidding 

d.  Hydroplaning 

— Special  Driving  Conditions 

a . Mechanical  problems 

b.  Driving  Emergencies 

c.  100  Driving  Blunders 

— Engineering  for  Traffic  Safety 

a.  Automotive  Engineering 

b.  Highway  Engineering 

c . Traffic  Engineering 
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--  Meeting  the  Challenge  of  Traffic 

a.  What  is  Being  Done 

b.  What  You  Can  Do 

Content a Multimedia  Unit 

Two  multimedia  software  packages  will  be  available.  The  first  is  a prod- 
uct of  Aetna  Life  and  Casualty  Company  for  use  with  the  Drivocator 
System,  Titles  of  specific  lessons  are  as  follows: 

--  The  Challenge  of  Traffic 

— The  Forces  of  Nature 

— Psychophysical  Factors 

— Social  Pressures 

--  Attitudes  and  Emotions 
--  Rules  of  the  Road 

— Signs  of  Life 

--  Getting  Ready  to  Drive 
--  Learning  Basic  Skills 
--  Precise  Maneuvers 

— City  Driving 

— The  Open  Road 

--  Defensive  Driving 
--  Driving  Emergencies 
--  Adverse  Driving  Conditions 
--  The  Responsible  Driver 
--  Missing  Links 

The  second  multimedia  software  package  was  produced,  as  a part  of  the 
project,  to  give  special  treatment  to  traffic  conditions  in  California. 
Titles  of  specific  lessons  are  as  follows: 

--  It's  a Moving  World 

— Signs  of  Life 

--  A Look  at  the  Equipment 
--It  Takes  More  Than  Cars 

— The  World  Outside 

— The  Driver 

— Expect  the  Unexpected 
--  Handling  Emergencies 

— City  Driving 

--  Expressway  Driving 

— Rural  Driving 

--  Driving  Like  a Pro 
--  Special  Conditions 

— Jungle  on  Wheels 

— Where  Do  We  Go  From  Here 
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Content,  Simulator  Unit 

Utilizing  the  Raytheon  Mark  X simulator  hardware,  the  titles  of  software 
lessons  are  as  follows: 

— Simulator  Orientation 

— Left  and  Right  Turns 

— Angle  Parking  and  Turning  Maneuvers 

— Blending  into  Traffic 

— Precision  Passing 

— Safety  Driving  on  Highways 

— Freeway  Excellence 

— Special  Driving  Methods 

— Strategic  Driving 

— Parallel  Parking 

— Driving  Emergencies 

— Good  Driving  in  Bad  Weather 

— Understanding  Freeways 

— Using  the  Standard  Shift  Automobile 

— The  Final  Road  Check 

Content,  Off street  Multiple  Car  Driving  Range  Unit 

Titles  of  lessons  on  the  offstreet  multiple  car  driving  range  are  as 
follows : 

— Range  Orientation,  Discipline,  and  Basic  Maneuvers 

— Vehicular  Control  to  Avoid  Conflicts 

— Close  Maneuvering  on  and  off  Street 

— Parking  Under  Various  Circumstances 

— Intersections  and  Turning  Around 

— Lane  Changing  and  Passing 

— Expressway  Procedures 

— Review  and  Testing 

Content,  Onstreet  Unit 

Titles  of  lessons  are  as  follows: 

— Basic  Skills  in  Speed  and  Direction  Control 

— Residential  Driving 

— Light  Urban  Driving 
--  Highway  Driving 

— Expressway  Introduction  and  Rural  Roads 

— Heavy  City  Driving 

— Driving  on  Hills 
--  Expressway  Driving 
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ACHIEVEMENT  SCALE  ON 
MOTOR  VEHICLE  TRANSPORTATION 

Copyright  1970,  San  Diego  County  Department  of  Education 


SECTION  I.  DRIVING  KNOWLEDGE 


1. 


You  are  driving  in  a light  residential  area  when,  without  wami:*.  4 
car  ahead  stops  suddenly.  Although  your  engine  stalls,  you  are  svc 
to  stop  without  striking  the  vehicle  ahead.  Then  you  hear  4 di^ta" 
train  whistle  and  notice  that  you  are  stalled  on  the  railroad  "track. 
Which  of  the  following  series  of  steps  would  ve  best? 


a.  Blow  horn,  quickly  restart  the  vehicle,  and  move  ahead  toward 
the  right  edge  of  the  street. 

b.  Jump  out  of  the  car  and  run  along  the  track  in  the  same  direct 
that  the  train  is  going. 

c.  Place  gears  in  neutral,  leave  the  car,  ask  the  driver  e:  the  car 
ahead  to  help  you  push,  and  be  ready  to  run  from  the  area 

the  train  get  close.  “ 

d.  Blow  horn,  depress  starter  button  with  gearshift  in  low  rcoitic- 

and  accelerate  rapidly.  " 


2.  Should  a quick  stop  be  necessary  on  a slippery  road  surface,  it  is 

best  to 

a.  Be  sure  a hand  signal  precedes  brake  application. 

b.  Alternately  apply  and  realease  the  foot  brake,  avoiding  lo>cki'it 
of  the  wheels. 

c.  Use  the  parking  brake  because  it  can  stop  the  car  in  less 
distance  than  the  foot  brake. 

d.  Shift  to  a lower  gear,  apply  the  foot  brake,  and  turn  the 
ignition  to  the  off  position. 


3.  You  are  driving  in  the  right  lane  on  an  expressway  when  you  :5o:ice 
that  a driver  is  approaching  your  lane  from  an  access  ramp.  Ycur 
best  action  is  to 

a.  Move  to  your  left  to  create  a gap  for  the  merging  automobile, 

b.  Speed  up  to  create  a gap  behind  you. 

c.  Maintain  your  speed,  staying  in  the  right  lane. 

d.  Accelerate  before  switching  to  an  inside  lane. 
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the  throwing  driving  actions 
' heavy  fcgt 

ct  tbs  high  beat  headlights, 
or.  the  lev  beat  headlights, 
et  the  parking  lights, 
eff  all  lights. 


should  you  take  when  you 


aSss^^  ^h&t  a or  ever  has  stopped  on  the  shoulder  of  an  exDressway 
because  cz  an  engine  breakdown.  He  has  no  passengers.  While  wait- 
ing for  the  tov  truck,  he  should 

a.  Sit  quietly  in  the  car  until  a traffic  officer  arrives. 

b.  lie  a handkerchief  to  the  left  door  and  stand  beside  the 

bsrdk:?  rchi  e f . 

c.  vpen  the  hsoc  and  stand  on  tne  outside  edge  of  tk  shoulder, 

c.  dpen  the  hcod  and  stand  behind  the  car  so  approaching  cars  can 

see  hir. 


As  ycu  approach  an  expressway  on  an  acceleration  lane,  it  is  best 


a. 


tra: 

veh: 


a. 

V 


Step  bez'ere  entering  the  traffic  lane  if  there  is  no  gap  in  the 
line  of  oars. 

Approach  cautiously  at  a speed  of  about  one-half  that  on  the 
expressway. 

Signal  for  left  turn  and  attain  speed  in  acceleration  lane  before 
emerging. 

Speed  up  as  you  approach  the  traffic  lane  and  then  signal 
irnediately  before  entering. 

are  driven  cc  a road  with  one  lane  for  each  direction  of 
idle.  An  approaching  car  begins  to  pass  another  approaching 
Lde  vi trout  enough  space  ahead.  Your  smartest  move  is  to 

Hit  the  right  shoulder  of  the  road. 

rcld  your  speed  and  road  position  because  the  passing  driver 
will  likely  acre  to  the  road’s  shoulder. 

Reduce  speed  and  move  toward  your  right  to  create  more  pass- 
ing rcec:. 

dev  the  horn  and  move  sharply  to  the  road  shoulder  on  your 


Consider  that  your  car  has  been  forced  off  the  road  into  a deep  lake. 

Although  all  windows  are  rolled  up,  your  car  sinks  rapidly  beneath 

the  surface.  What  would  be  the  best  procedure  to  follow? 

a.  Move  quickly  to  the  area  closest  to  the  surface,  roll  down  the 
window  glass,  climb  out  the  window,  and  swim  to  the  surface. 

b.  As  the  car  begins  to  fill  with  water,  move  to  the  air  space 
remaining  and  wait  for  rescue  from  the  outside. 

c.  Grasping  a door  handle  firmly,  open  the  door  quickly  and  float 
to  the  surface. 

d.  Wait  for  the  car  tonight  itself  with  wheels  down,  use  any  sharp 
tool  to  break  the  windshield  and  swim  to  the  surface. 


Chould  someone  say  that  you  are  "overdriving  your  headlights,"  it 
means  that 

a.  You  should  clean  the  headlight  glass. 

b.  The  light  beams  are  set  too  lew,  indicating  need  for  adjustment. 

c.  You  are  looking  too  far  ahead  of  the  area  illuminated  by  the 
headlights . 

d.  You  cannot  stop  your  car  in  the  distance  that  the  lights  shine 
ahead. 


When  overtaking  and  passing  another  vehicle,  less  risk  is  involved 
when  the  maneuver  is  made 

a.  As  you  approach  the  crest  of  a hill  if  you  can  return  to  the 
right  lane  before  reaching  the  top. 

b.  On  a bridge  if  there  is  an  unbroken  center  line. 

c.  At  an  intersection  if  no  car  is  within  500  feet. 

d.  On  a slight  curve  if  there  is  a broken  center  line. 


An  approaching  driver  fails  to  use  low  beam  headlights.  The  best 
thing  to  do  is 

a.  Blow  your  horn  and  alternate  between  bright  and  dim  headlights. 

b.  Alternate  between  parking  lights  and  dim  headlights. 

c.  Dim  your  headlights  but  flash  a spotlight  on  the  approaching 
vehicle. 

d.  Alternate  between  dim  and  bright  headlights  and  then  place 
control  in  dim  position. 
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12.  You  are  driving  on  a multiple- lane  freeway  and  wish  tj  switch  from 

the  outside  lane  to  the  adjacent  inner  lane.  You  should 

a.  Move  to  inner  edge  of  lane,  check  blind  spot,  use  directional 
signal,  turn  gradually. 

b.  Check  blind  spot,  use  directional  signal,  check  rearview  mirror 

turn  sharply.  ’ 

c.  Use  directional  signal,  check  rearview  mirror,  check  blind  sDot 

turn  sharply.  v ’ 

d.  Check  the  rearview  mirror,  check  the  blind  spot,  use  directional 
signal,  turn  gradually. 


13.  One  should  avoid  wearing  tinted  eyeglasses  when  driving  at  night 
because  they 

a.  Limit  side  vision. 

b.  Reduce  visual  acuity. 

c . Are  often  poorly  made . 

d.  Tend  to  lower  driver  alertness. 

1^+.  You  are  riding  a bicycle  down  a steep  grade  approaching  a cross 
street.  A car  will  enter  the  intersection  from  your  left,  so  you 
apply  the  brakes  only  to  discover  that  the  brakes  have  failed.  To 
avoid  a collision,  you  should 

a.  Pedal  faster  so  that  you  can  pass  safely  in  front  of  the  car. 

b.  Place  both  feet  on  one  side  of  the  bike,  lean  over  so  that  the 
cycle  will  slide  on  its  side,  and  jump  off  the  bicycle  when 
speed  is  reduced. 

c.  Jam  your  shoe  into  the  spokes  of  the  rear  wheel  and  slide  to  a 
stop. 

d.  Jump  off  the  bicycle,  tuck  your  head  down,  and  roll  until  you 
stop . 


15 • Which  of  the  following  is  the  best  order  of  steps  for  starting  a car 

into  motion? 

a.  Start  engine,  check  traffic,  signal,  place  gear  in  drive, 
accelerate,  release  parking  brake. 

b.  Start  engine,  place  gear  in  drive,  release  parking  brake,  check 
traffic,  signal,  accelerate, 

c.  Check  traffic,  start  engine,  place  gear  in  drive,  signal,  re- 
lease parking  brake,  accelerate. 

d.  Release  parking  brake,  start  engine,  check  traffic,  place  gear 
in  drive,  signal,  accelerate. 
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16.  You  axe  beginning  to  pass  another  car  on  a 2- lane  road  when  the 

overtaken  vehicle  increases  its  speed.  You  should 

a*  Blow  the  horn  to  warn  that  you  are  passing, 

b.  Hold  your  speed  steady  until  the  overtaken  driver  shows  clearlv 

what  he  is  goi;g  to  do.  ** 

c.  Accelerate  sharply  to  complete  the  maneuver  as  rapidly  as 
possible. 

d.  Slow  down  and  return  to  the  right  lane. 

17.  Which  of  the  following  is  the  best  order  of  steps  for  routine  stonninK 

of  an  automobile?  44 

* 

a.  Move  to  right  lane,  give  hand  signal  for  stopping,  check  traffic, 
release  accelerator,  move  to  the  curb,  apply  foot  brakes,  set 
parking  brake. 

b.  Give  hand  signal  for  stopping,  release  accelerator,  apply  foot 
brakes,  check  traffic,  move  to  right  lane,  move  to  the  curb,  set 
parking  brake. 

c.  Check  traffic,  move  to  right  lane,  give  hand  signal  for  stopping, 
release  accelerator,  apply  foot  brakes,  move  to  the  curb,  set 
parking  brake. 

d.  Release  accelerator,  check  traffic,  move  to  right  lane,  give  hand 
signal  for  stopping,  apply  foot  brakes,  move  to  the  curb,  set 
parking  brake. 


18.  In  urban  areas,  you  should  select  an  average  speed  which 

a.  Is  at  least  5 mph  below  the  posted  limit. 

b.  Encourages  the  very  slow  driver  to  speed  up. 

c.  Conforms  to  average  speed  of  traffic  if  not  above  the  posted 
limit. 

d.  Is  not  more  than  5 mph  above  the  posted  limit. 

19.  On  a one-way  street,  a right  turn  may  be  made  from 

a.  Any  lane  unless  a sign  or  marking  prohibits  the  maneuver. 

b.  Only  the  right  lane  unless  otherwise  marked. 

c.  A position  on  the  right  half  of  the  roadway. 

d.  Either  of  the  two  lanes  next  to  the  right  curb. 
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20. 


Which  of  the  following  procedures  is  best  position  for 
an  intersection  controlled  by  a stop  sign? 


stopping  at 


a. 


b. 


c. 


d. 


Stop  even  with  the  stop  sign  and  check  traffic.  If  you  cannot 
see  approaching  traffic  due  to  an  obstruction,  ease  ahead  and 
proceed  when  the  way  is  clear. 

Stop  just  before  the  line  narking  the  edge  of  the  cross  street 
or  road. ^ Check  traffic  and  proceed  when  safe  to  do  so. 

Stop  behind  the  real  or  the  imaginary  pedestrian  crosswalk  and 
check  traffic.  If  you  cannot  see  approaching  traffic  due  to  an 
obstruction,  ease  forward  stopping  again  if  necessary. 

Stop  in  a position  which  will  permit  you  to  view  approaching 
traffic  from  either  side.  Check  traffic  and  proceed  when  the 
way  is  clear. 


21.  When  backing  a motor  vehicle,  you 


a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 


Have  the  right-of-way  if  the  movement  takes  place  on  the  shoulder 
or  extreme  right  edge  of  a roadway. 

Have  the  right-of-way  provided  the  appropriate  signal  is  given. 
Have  the  right-of-way  over  all  other  vehicles  traveling  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

Do  not  have  the  right-of-way. 


22.  You  are  driving  around  a curve  on  wet  pavement.  The  rear  of  your 
car  skids  toward  your  right  toward  the  edge  of  the  roadway.  Which 
of  the  following  should  not  be  done? 


a.  Reduce  pressure  on  the  gas  pedal. 

b.  Turn  the  steering  wheel  to  the  right. 

c.  Turn  the  steering  wheel  to  the  left. 

d.  Leave  the  clutch  pedal  engaged. 

23.  Heavy  fog  is  encountered  on  an  expressway.  The  best  thing  to  do  is 

a.  Stop  on  the  right  shoulder  and  turn  lights  off. 

b.  Maintain  regular  speed  and  turn  on  fog  lights  or  parking  lights. 

c.  Turn  on  low  beam  lights,  reduce  speed,  and  stop  at  next  rest 
area . 

d.  Turn  on  low  beam  lights,  maintain  regular  speed,  and  stop  at 
next  rest  area. 
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24.  When  approaching  the  traffic  lanes  of  an  expressway  from  an  entrance, 

it  is  best  to 

a.  Approach  cautiously  and  stop  for  traffic  if  no  gap  in  traffic 
exists . 

b.  Treat  the  intersection  as  one  controlled  by  a flashing  red  light. 

c.  Approach  cautiously,  locate  a gap  in  the  traffic  stream,  time 
your  entry  so  that  you  do  not  interfere  with  traffic. 

d.  Move  rapidly  into  the  traffic  stream  because  approaching  traffic 
is  required  to  yield. 


25.  Because  of  varying  traffic  volumes  and  weather  conditions,  a good 
rule  to  follow  is  to  ' 

a.  Determine  how  fast  you  can  drive  with  safety,  ignoring  the 
average  speed  of  traffic. 

b.  Set  your  speed  5 mph  below  that  which  is  posted. 

c.  Blend  into  the  traffic  stream  allowing  for  special  conditions. 

d.  Stay  as  close  as  practical  to  the  posted  speed  limit  to  improve 
the  traffic  flow. 


26.  On  multiple- lane  expressways,  traffic  moving  at  the  highest  speed 
should  use  which  of  the  following  lanes? 


a. 

Left 

b. 

Right 

c. 

Middle 

d. 

Any 

27.  When  using  the  hand-over-hand  technique  of  steering  while  making  a 
right  or  left  turn, 

р , The  palm  of  the  hand  should  be  up  when  a new  grip  is  taken, 

b.  Maximum  advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  wheel's  spokes  by 

using  the  fingers  to  make  the  turn. 

с.  The  hands  should  be  placed  on  the  wheel  in  a palm  down  position, 

d.  Each  new  grip  should  be  at  the  6 o'clock  position. 

28.  In  rural  areas,  motorists  should 

a.  Watch  for  unmarked  railroad  crossings. 

b.  Operate  the  radio  to  keep  alert. 

c.  Drive  slower  than  normal  because  of  a possible  tire  blowout. 

d.  Be  on  the  lookout  for  loose  farm  animals. 


74, *: 
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Wule  driying  through  a park,  you  see  another  car  approaching  in 
your  lane  about  200  yards  ahead.  You  should 

b‘  S,  fve  the  riSht»  and  apply  brakes. 

b.  Apply  brakes  and  give  signal  for  stopping. 

c.  Give  directional  signal  and  move  quickly  to  the  left 

d.  Apply  brakes  and  blow  the  horn. 


30.  On  one-way  streets,  left  turns  are  usually  made 


a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 


From  the  lane  closest  to  the  center  of  the  street. 

turning  from  the  extreme  left  lane  unless  otherwise  marked 
By  going  around  the  block  to  the  right.  markea. 

In  a manner  similar  to  such  turns  on  a two-way  street. 


31. 


On  a two-way  street  with  two  or  more  lanes  for  each 
traffic,  a right  turn  should  be  started  from 


direction  of 


a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 


The  lane  nearest  the  center  of  the  street. 

Any  lane  if  no  traffic  is  following  you. 

The  lane  nearest  the  curb  unless  additional  lanes 
The  middle  lane  if  one  is  available. 


are  so  marked. 


32.  When  one  must  back  a vehicle  in  a straight  line,  it  is  best  to 

a.  Open  the  left  front  door  to  assure  maximum  visibility  of  the 
danger  zone. 

b.  Steer  with  one  hand,  looking  out  the  rearview  mirrors. 

c.  Steer  with  one  hand,  looking  out  the  rear  window. 

d.  Steer  with  both  hands,  looking  out  the  left  front  window. 


33.  On  multiple-lane  expressways,  slower  moving  vehicles  should  use 

a.  Any  lane  if  use  of  an  exit  is  not  anticipated. 

b.  The  middle  lane  so  that  overtaking  traffic  may  pass  on  either 
side. 

c.  The  extreme  left  lane. 

d.  The  lane  next  to  the  right  edge  of  the  road. 


fro 
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SECTION  II:  TRAFFIC  KNOWLEDGE 


1.  Maximum  speed  limits  are  posted  on 

a . Rectangular  signs . 

b.  Square  signs. 

c . Triangular  signs . 

d.  Round  signs. 


2.  Financial  responsibility  laws  help  protect  the  public  from  the 

a.  Unscrupulous  insurance  agents. 

b.  Uninsured  motorist. 

c.  Tax  agencies. 

d.  Money  lending  businesses. 


3.  Perceptive  driving  means  much  more  than  seeing;  it  means 

a.  Reacting  automatically  to  common  emergency  situations. 

b.  Becoming  aware  of  distant  clues  to  danger  situations. 

c.  Recognizing,  analyzing,  and  interpreting  all  important  elements. 

d.  Responding  to  any  stimulus  that  warns  of  pending  danger. 

4.  A crowned  road  is  one  that  is 

a.  Higher  in  the  center  than  at  the  sides. 

b.  Hi ghpr  at  each  edge  of  the  pavement  than  in  the  center. 

c.  Designed  to  make  maximum  use  of  banked  curves. 

d.  Designed  to  prevent  skidding. 


5.  A blind  intersection  is  one  that  has 

a.  No  traffic  controls  for  vehicular  traffic. 

b.  Limited  visibility  from  the  driver  viewpoint. 

c.  Full  signalization  and  pavement  markings. 

d.  Stop  signs  on  each  of  the  cross  streets. 


6.  Which  of  the  following  least  affects  friction  in  stopping  a car? 

a.  Road  surface 

b.  Vehicle  speed 

c.  Condition  of  tires 

d.  Engine  horsepower 
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7.  Interstate  highway  numbers  appear  on 

a.  Rectangular  signs. 

b.  Round  signs. 

c.  Shield- shaped  signs. 

d.  Green  signs  with  white  letters. 


8.  When  a collision  victim  appears  to  have  suffered  a back  or  neck 
injury,  it  is  best  tc 

a.  Be  sure  that  a rigid  support  is  used  before  moving  the  patient. 

b.  Move  the  patient  without  delay  using  a stretcher  or  blanket. 

c.  Avoid  moving  the  patient  except  under  the  direction  of  a doctor. 

d.  Ask  the  patient  to  move  slowly  and  cautiously. 


9.  A diamond- shaped  yellow  sign  with  black  markings 

a.  Serves  as  a reminder  of  a specific  traffic  law  or  regulation. 

b.  Requires  that  drivers  reduce  speed. 

c.  Provides  useful  information. 

d.  Warns  of  a potential  hazard  ahead. 


10.  When  the  rate  of  your  car's  speed  is  doubled,  the  braking  distance 
is  increased  about 

a.  Four  times. 

b.  Two  times. 

c.  Three  times. 

d.  Six  times. 


11.  Smoking  should  be  prohibited  at  the  scene  of  a collision  because  of 
the 

a.  Danger  of  fire  or  explosion. 

b.  Proved  hazard  to  health. 

c.  Adverse  effect  on  the  nervous  system. 

d.  Confusion  produced  by  numerous  flares. 


12.  Carbon  monoxide 

a.  Smells  like  gasoline  fumes. 

b.  Temporarily  decreases  alertness. 

c.  Causes  drowziness  and  loss  of  consciousness. 

d.  Has  a sharp  taste  similar  to  vinegar. 


/I  tr  i 
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13.  The  number  of  registered  vehicles  in  the  United  States 

a.  Continues  to  increase  every  year. 

b.  Increases  almost  every  year. 

c.  Has  remained  the  same  for  5 years  or  more. 

d.  Has  decreased  slightly  during  the  past  2 years. 

14.  Injured  persons  should  be  treated  for  shock  by 

a.  Using  blankets,  clothing,  or  other  means  to  keep  the  body  warm. 

b.  Applying  artificial  respiration. 

c.  Encouraging  body  movement  to  improve  blood  circulation. 

d.  Applying  cold  packs  to  the  forehead  and  neck. 


15.  Excessive  wear  in  the  center  of  a tire’s  tread  indicates  that  the 
tire  has  been 

a.  Used  only  on  smooth  pavement. 

b.  Out  of  balance. 

c . Under- inflated . 

d.  Over- inflated. 


16.  An  octagonal- shaped  sign  means 

a.  Yield  right-of-way. 

b.  Stop  and  proceed  when  the  way  is  clear. 

c . Railroad  ahead . 

d.  Warning  of  special  hazard. 


17.  Driving  habits  are 

a.  The  result  of  chance  experience  on  streets  and  highways. 

b.  Acquired  through  the  process  of  trial  and  error. 

c.  Performance  patterns  that  can  be  shaped  by  conscious  effort. 

d.  Learned  traffic  practices  that  result  from  experience. 


18.  Driving  in  city  traffic  is  potentially  more  hazardous  than  driving 
on  rural  roads  because 

a.  One-way  streets  present  special  dangers. 

b.  More  traffic  control  measures  are  applied. 

c.  Street  repairs  produce  unexpected  obstacles. 

d.  Traffic  is  usually  more  congested. 


CT*  p 


In  most  states,  the  motorcycle  is  considered  as  a 

a.  Special  vehicle  not  requiring  a license  plate. 

b.  Menace  to  all  highway  users. 

c.  Motor  vehicle  for  licensing  and  registration  purposes. 

d.  Non-motor  vehicle  which  must  be  licensed  and  registered. 


Expressways  have  been  designed  primarily  to 

a.  Permit  rapid  movement  of  manufactured  products. 

b.  Prevent  intersection  conflicts. 

c*  Allow  for  varying  speeds  used  by  drivers, 
d.  Reduce  the  number  of  rear-end  collisions. 


°“  t street  consisting  of  more  than  two  lanes,  the  tendency 

of  traffic  is  to 

a.  Crowd  into  the  right  lanes  because  slower  traffic  uses  the  left 
lanes. 

b.  Be  the  least  congested  in  the  lanes  on  the  right  side. 

c.  Move  slower  in  the  left  lanes  since  a high  percentage  of  vehicles 
are  preparing  to  make  a left  turn. 

d.  Be  heavier  in  the  center  lanes,  leaving  the  outside  lanes  for 
cars  making  turns. 


Cars  with  a low  center  of  gravity  tend  to 

a.  Be  subject  to  skidding  at  relatively  low  rates  of  speed. 

b.  Stop  quicker  if  the  foot  brakes  are  applied  properly. 

c.  Have  trouble  in  maintaining  speed  when  going  up  long  hills. 

d.  Be  able  to  go  around  curves  or  corners  at  a higher  rate  of 
speed  without  excess  sway. 


Visual  acuity  is  a term  used  to  describe 

. Nearsightedness . 

. Distortion  of  visible  shapes. 

c.  Sharpness  of  vision. 

d.  Ability  to  judge  distance. 
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24.  On  a continuing  basis,  the  good  driver 

a.  Identifies  pertinent  cues,  predicts  their  importance » aa&es 
decisions  regarding  action,  and  executes  resulting  decisions. 

b.  Observes  the  scene,  foresees  what  will  happen,  alters  the 
traffic  environment,  and  adjusts  to  surroundings. 

c.  Perceives  toted  situations,  modifies  the  circumstances, 
minimizes  risks,  and  maneuvers  with  skill. 

d.  Classifies  hazards  so  that  appropriate  changes  in  speed  &rsd 
direction  can  be  made. 


25.  Traffic  laws  are  enacted  for  the  primary  purpose  of 

a.  Penalizing  those  who  repeatedly  exhibit  poor  driver  perfcrmrce. 

b.  Gathering  revenue  from  those  who  need  rehabilitation'. 

c.  Providing  employment  for  members  of  the  legal  profession. 

d.  Providing  a set  of  rules  to  guide  driver  performance. 


26.  Centrifugal  force  is  a phrase  used  to  describe  the  tetsienoy  of  a 
vehicle  to 

a.  Travel  in  a straight  line  when  rounding  a curve. 

b.  Continue  in  motion  once  a given  velocity  is  attained. 

c.  Lose  response  to  steering  effort  when  water  is  os  rise  pavement. 

d.  Increase  speed  when  going  down  hill. 


27.  The  interstate  highway  system  uses 

a.  Numerals  ending  in  5 for  long  distance  east-west  routes. 

b.  Two-digit  numerals  for  urban  routes. 

c.  Odd  numerals  for  north- south  routes. 

d.  Even  numerals  for  north- south  routes. 


28.  It  has  been  said  that  some  expressway  drivers  become  "wlecitired." 
Which  of  the  following  best  defines  the  word? 

a.  Unaware  of  actual  speed. 

b.  Confident  while  driving  at  high  speed. 

c.  Hypnotized  due  to  straight  road. 

d.  Accustomed  to  steady  drone  of  the  engine. 


~ planning  streets, 
engineers  shculi  be 


ohe  aost  important  consideration  by  concerned 


a.  The  availability  of  land  space. 

b.  efficient  reverent  of  traffic. 

c.  Ihe  aacunt  of  money  provided  for  construction, 
c.  Ihe  volume  of  heavy-duty  vehicles. 


* “ ‘ec“  c*  alcoholic  beverages  consumed  by  drivers 
is  zc 


a.  Reduce  brake  reaction  time. 

b.  Affect  good  judgment. 

c.  Increase  braking  distance. 

d.  Sharpen  perception. 


'*e  c*  chains  on  icy  roads  will  often 

a.  Reduce  braking  distance, 
h.  Increase  braking  distance, 
c.  Produce  skidding  cm  curves. 

Result  in  tire  failure. 


If  all  registered  motor  vehicles  in  the  United  States  were  filled 
to  capacity,  they  could  carry 

a.  Cfee-half  the  people. 

b.  Ibe  entire  population. 

c.  )tore  than  5C  percent  of  citizens. 

At  least  two  thirds  of  registered  voters. 


A'  '*r  parallel  to  the  curb  in  a congested  area,  it  is  best 


a. 

vt 


lesve  the  vehicle  from  the  curb  side. 

Open  the  reft  front  door  only  when  there  are  no  approaching  cars. 
Be  sure  your  right  wheels  are  within  two  inches  of  the  curb. 
Assume  responsibility  for  the  safety  of  passengers. 


ERIC 
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SECTION  III:  TRAFFIC  OPINION 


1.  Minimum  driver  licensing  requirements  should 

a.  Be  uniform  among  the  states. 

b.  Allow  for  individual  differences. 

c.  Conform  with  safety  needs  at  the  community  level. 

d.  Vary  in  accordance  with  age  of  applicants. 


2.  Which  of  the  following  should  not  be  considered  as  a goal  of  the 
driver  licensing  procedure? 

a.  Identify  persons  who  do  not  drive  safely. 

b.  Assist  citizens  in  becoming  safer  motor  vehicle  operators. 

c.  Withdraw  the  driving  privilege  from  those  who  do  not  drive 
safely. 

d.  Issue  a driver  license  only  to  those  who  demonstrate  superior 
ability. 


3.  People  tend  to 

a.  Change  character  when  behind-the-wheel. 

b.  Perform  in  traffic  in  a manner  unlike  the  pattern  they  set  for 
other  social  contacts. 

c.  Drive  in  a manner  which  reflects  their  personality * 

d.  Drive  like  other  users  of  highway  facilities  unless  emotions 
become  involved. 


4.  When  a driver  runs  out  of  gasoline  on  a limited  access  highway,  a 
traffic  policeman  should 

a.  Issue  a ticket  for  driver  negligence. 

b.  Be  helpful  by  providing  the  driver  with  fuel. 

c.  Issue  a warning  ticket  to  the  driver. 

d.  Call  a tow  truck  and  require  that  the  driver  pay  the  charges. 


5.  Which  of  the  following  comes  closest  to  your  feelings  about  your 
ability  to  handle  traffic  situations  without  mishap? 

a.  Always 

b.  Usually 

c.  Seldom 

d.  Never 


* \ --<r  \ 
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6.  In  your  opinion,  a most  serious  limitation  of  traffic  law  enforcement, 
as  a means  of  collision  prevention,  is  that 

a.  Police  vehicles  are  not  uniformly  narked. 

b.  Traffic  court  judges,  in  general,  are  opposed  to  issuance  of 
tickets  for  traffic  law  violations. 

c.  Penalties  upon  conviction  are  often  too  harsh. 

d.  There  is  a lack  of  uniformity  in  regard  to  laws  and  ordinances. 

7.  When  you  are  following  another  car  using  the  proper  following 
distance,  an  overtaking  vehicle  passes  and  cuts  into  the  space 
between  you  and  the  car  ahead.  Which  of  the  following  best  describes 
your  actions? 

a.  Although  irritated,  you  drop  back  to  a safe  following  distance 
behind  the  passing  car. 

b.  The  action  does  not  bother  you.  So,  you  maintain  your  position 
in  relation  to  the  first  car, 

c.  Since  you  are  not  likely  to  be  in  a hurry,  you  create  a new 
cushion  of  space  between  you  and  the  passing  car. 

d.  Blow  your  horn  and  pull  up  close  to  the  passing  car  to  let  him 
knot*  that  he  did  wrong. 


8,  Assume  that  you  are  driving  at  close  to  the  speed  limit  on  a con- 
gested highway  when  you  overtake  a slow  driver.  Passing  is 
impossible.  Which  of  the  following  best  describes  the  way  you  feel? 

a.  People  who  don*t  move  with  traffic  should  not  have  a license. 

b.  You  want  to  creep  up  behind  the  other  car  and  shove  it  out  of 
the  way. 

c.  Such  drivers  cause  people  to  take  chances  in  passing  and  you  are 
one  of  them. 

d.  Policemen  should  be  writing  more  tickets  for  people  who  hold  up 
traffic. 


9*  In  regard  to  stop  signs,  drivers  should 

a.  Stop  and  then  proceed  provided  no  other  vehicle  is  within  200 
feet  of  the  intersection. 

b.  Obey  the  letters  on  the  sign  by  coming  to  a con^plete  stop  and 
proceeding  when  safe. 

c.  Consider  that  cars  on  the  intersecting  streets  have  the  right- 
of-way  and,  therefore,  treat  the  sign  as  a yield  sign. 

d.  Come  to  a rolling  stop  or  a complete  stop  if  traffic  demands  it. 


* t 
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Automobile  registration  best  serves  to 


a.  Remind  ov.  iers  of  assigned  responsibility. 

b.  Provide  a means  of  auto  identification. 

c.  Provide  much-needed  revenue  for  the  State. 

d.  Give  drivers  pride  of  ownership. 

When  driving  an  automobile,  you  think  of  the  welfare  of 

a.  Yourself  more  than  others. 

b.  Others  more  than  yourself. 

c.  Others  as  much  as  yourself. 

d.  Neither  yourself  nor  others. 


In  regard  to  highway  safety  programs,  the  government  is 

a.  Spending  too  much  money. 

b.  Not  spending  enough  money. 

c.  Spending  money  on  the  wrong  things. 

d.  Spreading  its  money  too  thin. 


Which  of  the  following  statements  best  describes  your  feeling  about 
what  requirements  for  motorcycle  riders  should  be?  Riders  should 
be 

a.  At  least  21  years  of  age. 

b.  Required  to  take  an  oath  attesting  to  knowledge  of  traffic  laws 
and  ability  to  ride. 

c.  Asked  to  show  reason  why  such  a dangerous  means  of  transportation 
is  to  be  used. 

d.  Licensed  to  operate  an  automobile  and  should  also  be  required  to 
pass  special  tests  related  to  the  motorcycle. 


Which  of  the  following  types  of  auto  safety  equipment  has  the  great- 
est potential  in  reducing  the  severity  of  injuries  which  are  the  re- 
sult of  collisions? 

a.  Seat  and  upper  torso  belts 

b.  Cushioned  steering  wheels 

c.  Head  restraint  mechanisms 

d.  Padded  control  panels 
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15.  In  regard  to  the  use  of  radar  to  catch  speeders,  you  feel  that 

a.  Setting  a trap  for  unsuspecting  drivers  is  an  unfair  way  to 
apprehend  law  violators. 

b«  The  technique  is  excellent  and  its  use  should  be  increased. 

c.  The  practice  is  bad  because  the  speed  of  your  car  is  clocked 
for  only  a very  short  distance. 

d.  Policemen  should  use  plainly  marked  cars  and  should  follow 
suspected  speeders  for  at  least  one  mile. 

16.  Traffic  courts  should 

a.  Derive  financial  support  from  fines  they  collect. 

b.  Be  financed  by  contributions  from  private  business  foundations. 

c.  Seek  financial  support  from  federal  rather  than  state  sources. 

d.  Be  supported  from  tax  monies  not  associated  with  fines  for 
traffic  law  violations. 


17.  VJhen  driving  an  automobile,  you 

a.  Resent  others  telling  you  what  to  do. 

b.  Appreciate  the  advice  of  others. 

c.  Often  ask  others  for  advice, 

d.  Want  to  be  left  alone. 


18.  Drivers  above  65  years  of  age  are 

a.  Past  their  prime  and  should  be  required  to  surrender  the  driver 
license. 

b.  Thorns  in  the  side  of  a generation  that  knows  where  it  is  going 
and  how  to  get  there. 

c.  Stubborn  oldsters  who  think  they  are  right  and  the  world  is  wrong. 

d.  Often  confused  people  who  are  floundering  in  a traffic  environment 
that  is  too  complex  for  their  driving  ability. 


19.  In  your  opinion,  persons  charged  with  driving  under  the  influence 

of  alcohol  should 

a.  Be  required  to  take  a breath,  urine,  or  blood  test  for  alcohol 
or  lose  their  driver  license. 

b.  Volunteer  to  take  a test  for  alcohol  but  should  not  be  required 
to  submit. 

c.  Not  be  required  to  take  a test  for  alcohol  because  it  is  an 
invasion  of  privacy. 

d.  Be  offered  a wider  choice  of  tests  for  driving  under  the  influence 
of  alcohol. 


>7/1 
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20.  Your  feeling  is  that  state  highway  safety  programs,  in  general,  are 

a.  Well  planned  and  in  little  need  of  improvement. 

b.  Designed  to  collect  revenue  to  pay  political  appointees. 

c.  Headed  by  politicians  who  know  little  about  the  safety  field. 

d.  Somewhat  effective  but  in  need  of  improvement. 


21.  Changing  bad  driving  habits 

a.  Is  such  a slow  process  that  improvement  is  seldom  noticed. 

b.  Is  a speedy  process  if  real  determination  exists. 

c*  Is  easy  if  one  has  a strong  desire  and  a few  hours  of  practice, 
d.  May  not  be  easy  but  can  be  done  if  one  has  a strong  desire. 


22.  Since  pedestrians  are  involved  in  many  traffic  collisions,  they  should 

be 

a.  Required  to  pass  a pedestrian  test  and  obtain  a special  license. 

b.  Provided  with  unlimited  opportunities  to  receive  special 
education. 

c.  More  subject  to  penalties  for  violation  of  pedestrian  laws. 

d.  Given  better  instruction  throughout  their  years  in  school. 

23.  Each  state  should 

a.  Issue  a driver  license  to  qualified  persons  and  take  away  the 
license  only  after  a poor  driving  record  is  established. 

b.  Re-examine  all  drivers  every  3 to  5 years  for  both  driving 
knowledge  and  road  performance. 

c.  Permit  anyone  to  drive  on  the  basis  that  the  poorly  qualified 
will  learn,  stop  driving,  or  be  eliminated  from  the  scene. 

d.  Provide  cash  rewards  to>those  who  maintain  good  driving  records. 


24.  Aware  that  many  drivers  have  more  driving  ability  than  you,  you  feel 
that 


a.  The  best  way  to  gain  ability  is  to  remain  alert  and  practice 
constantly. 

b.  They  got  that  way  by  putting  on  a big  front  and  learning  from 
hard  experience. 

c.  People  with  superior  ability  are  likely  to  be  overconfident  and, 
as  a result,  get  into  trouble. 

d.  Skillful  drivers  are  often  impatient  and  inattentive. 
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25.  Most  traffic  law  violators  are  people  who 

a.  Gloss  over  traffic  law  violations  because  there  was  adequate 
justification  due  to  special  circumstances. 

b.  Harbor  a grudge  for  policemen  and  traffic  court  judges. 

c.  Go  off  their  rocker,  at  times,  due  to  loss  of  temper. 

d.  Have  no  intention  of  complying  with  traffic  laws  made  for  amateur 
drivers. 


26.  The  way  you  feel  about  passenger  restraining  devices  is  that 

a.  Seat  belts  are  all  right,  but  shoulder  straps  are  for  the  birds. 

b.  Seat  belts  are  dangerous  because,  in  case  of  fire,  you  can  become 
trapped. 

c.  Seat  belts  and  shoulder  straps  tend  to  keep  passengers  from  rattling 
around  inside  the  car. 

d.  Seat  belts  are  an  insult  to  your  driving  ability. 


27.  Driver  licensing  examinations  should  be  administered  by 

a.  Experienced  traffic  policemen. 

b.  Trained  driver  license  examiners. 

c.  Persons  designated  by  a traffic  court  judge. 

d.  Representatives  of  the  Federal  government. 


28.  Which  of  the  following  presents  you  with  the  most  danger? 

a.  Parking  parallel  to  the  curb  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  street. 

b.  Driving  at  night  when  sleepy. 

c.  Hands  in  incorrect  position  on  the  steering  wheel. 

d.  Failing  to  give  a hand  signal  for  a left  turn. 


29.  After  receiving  a ticket  for  a traffic  law  violation,  you  would  tend 
to  feel 

a.  Downcast. 

b.  Proud. 

c.  Insulted. 

d.  Trampled  upon. 


A c * 
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30.  Many  roadways  have  posted  minimum  speed  limits.  Which  of  the  follow- 
ing best  describes  your  thoughts  on  the  matter? 

a.  Minimum  speed  laws  should  be  strictly  enforced. 

b.  The  practice  is  an  unnecessary  restriction  on  personal  liberty. 

c.  Elimination  of  the  practice  is  recommended. 

d.  Increased  application  of  such  laws  is  recommended. 

31.  State  traffic  records  systems  should  include  complete  and  accurate 

information  on 

a.  Locations  of  highway  collisions  and  the  degree  of  law  enforce- 
ment being  applied. 

b.  Collisions  linked  to  involved  drivers,  vehicles,  and  roadway 
locations , 

c.  People  involved  in  collisions  along  with  their  past  driving 
record. 

d.  None  of  the  above. 

32.  A primary  purpose  of  required  periodic  motor  vehicle  inspection  is  to 

a.  Provide  a source  of  revenue  for  licensing  of  auto  mechanics. 

b.  Present  the  public  with  opportunities  to  have  vehicles  checked  by 
experts. 

c.  Help  assure  that  all  motor  vehicles  are  properly  equipped  and 
maintained. 

d.  See  that  manufacturers  maintain  minimum  standards  for  constructing 
vehicles. 


33.  While  leaving  a parallel  parking  space,  which  of  the  following  do  you 

consider  to  be  the  most  important? 

a.  Giving  a directional  signal  before  your  car  enters  the  traffic  lane. 

b.  Checking  traffic  to  be  sure  you  do  not  conflict  with  another 
vehicle , 

c.  Keeping  your  foot  poised  over  the  brake  pedal  so  that  a quick  stop 
can  be  made. 

d.  Being  able  to  turn  the  steering  wheel  rapidly  while  the  carfs  speed 
is  slow. 


VIC 
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Abridged  Manual 


THE  McGLADE  ROAD  TEST  FOR  USE  IN  DRIVER 
LICENSING,  EDUCATION  AND  EMPLOYMENT 

published  by  the 
CENTER  FOR  SAFETY  EDUCATION 
Division  of  General  Education  and  Extension  Services 
NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY 

Copyright  1962,  New  York  University 
(Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publisher) 

Introduction 

Traffic  experts  have  long  recognized  the  need  for  a scientifically 
designed  test  that  would  provide  more  adequate  and  uniform  measurement 
of  a driver  s performance  on  the  road.  This  test  is  the  outcome  of  a 
doctoral  study  by  Francis  S.  McGlade  at  the  New  York  University  Center 
for  Safety  Education  (i960).  Developed  from  an  evaluation  of  current 
road  tests  in  46  cooperating  states  and  validated  with  various  groups 
of  drivers,  the  McGlade  test  is  recommended  for  use  as  follows:  (l) 

by  administrators  of  driver  licensingagencies  on  a pilot  basis  (in 
connection  with  examination  of  prospective  drivers  and  re-examination 
of  problem  drivers);  (2)  in  high  school  driver  education  classes  for 
assessment  of  student  achievement;  (3)  in  connection  with  employment  of 
commercial  fleet  personnel;  (4)  by  business  and  industry  sponsoring 
educational  programs  of  off- the- job  safety  for  their  employees. 

SCORING 

To  record,  errors  on  the  Road  Test  Score  Sheet,  draw  a line  through 
the  value  of  the  item  in  the  proper  column  (FAIR  or  BAD).  FAIR  refers 
to  performance  that  falls  short  of  "good."  If  an  error  scored  in  the 
FAffi  column  is  repeated,  change  the  score  to  BAD  by  continuing  the  line 
through  the  BAD  column.  If  the  performance  is  originally  scored  as  BAD 
then  no  further  demerits  are  assigned  to  the  given  item.  In  totaling 
demerits  do  not  count  the  values  for  FAIR  performance  on  items  which 
have  also  been  marked  BAD.  The  Grand  Total  Score  is  the  total  of  the 
demerits  representing  BAD  performance  plus  the  total  number  of  demerits 
for  FAIR  performance  on  items  which  have  not  also  received  a designation 
of  BAD  performance. 

The  examiner  is  urged  to  keep  in  mind  that  each  of  the  items  on  the 
Score  Sheet  involves  a number  of" acts  or  factors.  For  example,  SIGNALING 
and  CHECKING  TRAFFIC  are  important  components  of  many  of  the  Score  Sheet 
items.  Observance  of  these  components  should  be  taken  into  account  in 
assigning  a FAIR  or  BAD  score  to  a given  item. 

Errors  should  be  scored  under  designated  items  only.  E.g.,  obser- 
vance of  a STOP  sign  which  may  appear  in  an  intersection  is  scored  under 


item  2h  which  deals  with  STOP  signs  and  not  under  item  11  which  deals 
with  intersection  observance. 

Before  an  examinee  can  be  failed  for  refusing  to  follow  instruc- 
tions, there  must  be  certainty  that  the  instructions  were  loud  and  clear 
enough  and  that  their  execution  would  be  compatible  with  existing 
traffic  conditions. 

The  examiner  must  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  State  laws  and  the 
road  test  material  so  that  the  examinee  may  be  assured  for  a fair  and 
valid  assessment  of  his  driving  skill. 

In  an  investigation  with  the  New  Road  Test,  using  licensed  vehicle 
operators  as  subjects,  a distribution  of  point  deductions  which  are  sum- 
marized in  Table  I was  obtained.  On  the  basis  of  this  distribution  it 
is  recommended  that  a maximum  of  5^  point  deductions  be  allowed  to  pass 
an  applicant. 

It  should  be  noted  that  item  20,  USE  OF  THE  CLUTCH,  will  not  apply 
to  applicants  using  automatic  transmission  vehicles.  Nonetheless  the 
same  maximum  point  deduction  is  recommended  for  both  automatic  and 
standard  transmission  users  since  it  is  clear  that  the  standard  trans- 
mission user  must  possess  a greater  skill  in  the  operation  of  his 
vehicle  and  must  therefore  demonstrate  an  additional  competency  in  its 
use. 


Grounds  for  Immediate  Rejection 

The  following  definitions  are  offered  as  guides  in  judging  whether 
an  applicant  deserves  immediate  failure  on  the  road  test: 

Accident:  Any  contact  with  a pedestrian  except  from  pedestrian's 
intent,  any  contact  (except  for  slight  bumper  to  bumper)  with  another 
car,  knocking  a parking  standard  in  manner  which  would  damage  a car,  any 
contact  (except  slight  bumper  contact)  with  objects. 

Dangerous  action:  Any  maneuver  which  forces  defensive  driving  on 
the  part  of  another  driver  to  avoid  an  accident,  forcing  a pedestrian 
to  dodge,  forcing  examiner  to  aid  in  controlling  the  car  by  braking, 
holding  the  wheel  or  in  r..v  other  way,  driving  one  or  more  wheels  over 
a curb  or  onto  a sidewalk. 

Clear  Violation  of  Any  Traffic  Law:  Any  act  for  which  a driver 
might  be  arrested  or  liable  for  damages  in  case  an  accident  occurred. 

Lack  of  Cooperation  or  Refusal  to  Perform:  Refuses  to  try  to  do 
any  maneuver,  repeatedly  fails  to  follow  instructions,  offers  bribes  or 
gratuities,  accuses  examiner  of  discriminating  against  him. 
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Test  Validity 

Field  tests  confirmed  expert  judgement  in  demonstrating  that  ex- 
perienced drivers  obtained  significantly  better  scores  than  a group  of 
violators  and  a relatively  inexperienced  group  of  drivers.  High  school 
students  receiving  practice  driving  instruction  were  also  shown  to  re- 
ceive better  scores  than  those  who  have  not  received  such  instruction. 
Differences  were  found  to  be  significant  at  better  than  the  .01  level. 

Reliability 

Simultaneous  but  independent  ratings  by  two  examiners  of  the  same 
group  of  drivers  and  by  the  same  examiner  on  two  separate  occasions  re- 
sulted in  correlations  ranging  from  .77  to  .93  all  of  which  were  sig- 
nificant at  a confidence  level  of  .01. 

Test  Time  and  Route 

About  16  minutes  are  needed  to  go  through  the  recommended  two  mile 
testing  route  for  each  applicant.  Conditions  on  the  road  should  be  of 
the  kind  and  frequency  specified  on  the  score  sheet. 


TABLE  I 

PER  CENT  OF  DULY  LICENSED  DRIVERS  EXAMINED  BY  THE  NEW 
ROAD  TEST  WHO  WOULD  PASS  WHEN  OBTAINING  GIVEN  AMOUNT 
OF  DEDUCTIONS 


Maximum  Allowable 
Point  Deductions 

Per  Cent  Who  Would 
Pass 

22 

30$ 

29 

4o£ 

33 

5<$ 

38 

6C# 

54 

70$ 

About  This  Abridgement 

This  abridged  Manual  is  based  on  the  more  complete  Manual  published 
by  the  Center  for  Safety  Education  and  the  Shell  Oil  Company  as  No.  2 of 
the  Second  Series  of  Research  Contributions  to  Accident  Prevention, 
copyrighted  1961  by  New  York  University. 
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THE  McGLADE  ROAD  TEST  SCORE  SHEET 


Francis  S.  McGlade,  Fti.D. 
(Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publisher) 


(Applicable  Number  ’ ” 

HEM  of  Trial*  Given  Date  of  Road  Test Score 

in  Parentheses) Fair Bad 


1.  Prior  to  Start  (l) 

3 

6 

2.  Start,  Pull  Out  (l) 

5 

10 

3.  Backing,  50  feet  (l) 

3 

6 

4.  Turnabout  (l)  (30  ft.  street) 

3 

6 

5.  Parallel  Park  (l) 

3 

6 

6.  Shifting  Gears 

3 

6 

7.  Use  of  Accelerator 

3 

6 

8.  Park,  Uphill  (l) 

5 

10 

9.  Start  on  Upgrade  (l) 

3 

6 

10.  lane  Observance 

5 

10 

11.  Intersection  Observance 

5 

10 

Blind  (1) 

Uncontrolled,  Going  Straight  Through  (2) 

Uncontrolled,  Turning  (2) 

12.  Intersection  Speed 

5 

10 

13.  Speed  Control 

5 

10 

l4.  Following 

5 

10 

15.  Right  of  Way 

5 

10 

16.  Steering 

5 

10 

17*  Attention 

5 

10 

18.  Defensive  Driving 

5 

10 

19.  Unfamiliar  with  Rules 

5 

10 

20*  Use  of  Clutch  (Standard  Transmission  only) 

5 

10 

21.  Use  of  Footbrake 

5 

10 

22.  Use  of  Mirror 

5 

10 

23.  SLOW  and  Other  Signs 

First 

1.0 

2 

Second 

1.0 

2 

Third 

1.0 

2 

24.  STOP  Signs 

First 

2.5 

5 

Second 

2.5 

5 

25.  Traffic  Lights 

First 

2.5 

5 

Second 

2.5 

5 

26.  Change  Lanes 

First 

2.5 

5 

Second 

2.5 

5 

27.  Right  Turns 

First 

1.5 

3 

Second 

1.5 

3 

Third 

1.5 

3 

28.  Left  Turns 

First 

1.5 

3 

Second 

1.5 

3 

Third 

1.5 

3 

APPENDIX  C 
ACHIEVEMENT  SCORES 
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Instructional  Treatment  1 (continued) 
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INSTRUCTIONAL  TREATMENT  2 
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Instructional  Treatment  2 (continued) 
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INSTRUCTIONAL  TREATMENT  3 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  overall  pur nose  of  this  study  vras  to  obtain  information 
which  would  be  of  value  in  planning  a 3 year  program  of  inservice 
education  for  the  Vocational  Horticulture  teachers  in  Ohio. 

The  study  was  conducted  in  two  parts.  The  first  part  was 
designed  to  obtain  pertinent  background  information  concerning 
education,  work  experience  and  acaden:  status  of  the  Vocational 

Horticulture  teachers  in  Ohio  in  1971.  The  second  part  of  the 


study  was  an  ettenot  to  determine  the  inscrvicc  needs  of  the 

s, 

teachers  as  they  perceived  then. 

The  study  includes  an. analysis  of  the  inscrvicc  education 
. needs  of  the  Vocational  Horticulture  teachers  in  Ohio  and  suggest- 
ions for  planning  the  inservice  program  for  the  next  three  years. 
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FILMED  FROM  BEST  AVAILABLE  COPY 


PROFILE  0?  OHIO 
VOCATIONAL  HORTI CULUTRE 
TEACHERS 


Humber  of 

Percent  of 

Teachers 

Respondents 

Less  Thun  29  Years 
of  Age 

28 

50.0 

Hol'd  Hi  decree 

34 

69.4 

Majorca  i r.  Crnureritai 
Hort  j culture 

13 

26.5 

Serve.!  in  tre  »•»  ij.it  ary 
Servi oe 

14 

28.6 

Have  Horticulture  or 
R^lut^d  !or ' xreri  cnee 

42 

55. 7 

Have  had  Conor  T"r'  : 
o f W or';  T.  t •.«  r ' r-  e " '•  • • 

26 

53.6 

nave  lOurst  „c  . ■-  or 
Less 

hO 

81.6 

Teach  in  Goxr.ro.censive 
School 

36 

...  Z hX  ...  ■ 

E’toha ” i c Crnnn.nnca.i. 
Horticulture  in  their 
Curri ou'un 

33 

67.3 

Hole  .-car  Y ;.r  provisional 

^ q o ~ >.  * v- - v «-  ) f \ * '.t ■?  ;> 

27 

55.2  . 

Ha  i a n ^ n a u r * ■ i’  u a u u t o x o i n t- 

LC  0tj  * *v» “'V*  / f7 

28 

57.1 

Have  la.-;*:'.  .ne  Graaustc 
Record  i'yvt 

15 

30.6 

Have  been  .-.emitted  to 
Graduate  School 

15 

30.6  „ _ 

Have  Taken  .tom  'j-ch  a ours 
of  Graduate  Credit 

9 

18.1--  - 

Enrolled,  in  Certification 
Program,  Graduate  School  or 
ds  Steel'll  Students 

22 

44.9 

plan  co  Take  Sr on  1-7 
Graduate  Courses  Hi thin 
The  Text  Three  Years 

17  . 

4U1 

"Plan  "To  Take  Hr  or.  lT-^0 

Graduate  Credit  Hours 
Within  The  "ext  Three  Years 

9 

XlsA 
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NEED  FOR  THE  STUDY 


The  program  of  inservice  education  for  teachers  of  vocational 
agriculture  in  Ohio  has  been  based  primarily  on  the  needs  of  the 
teachers,  With  the  rapid  development  of  vocational  horticulture  in 
the  state,  it  has  become  necessary  to  aevelon  additional  inservice 
programs  for  these  specialized  teachers. 

In  order  to  effectively  plan  a state  wide  inservice  program 
it  becomes  necessary  to  have  certain  information  about  the  teachers 
Horticulture,  teachers  vary  considerably  in  their  formal  education 
and  experience  in  the  horticulture  industry.  The  inservice  program 
can  help  to  achieve  a reasonable  balance  between  formal  education 
and  work  experience  for  a teacher  if  his  background  is  known,  A 
teacher  who  has  entered  teaching  upon  graduation  and  has  had  little 


in  horticulture  would  .11 

kely 

benefit  from 

‘hi  oh  take  hi 

.w.  to  ’•  *.  Ijrtr 

7 • 

Cn  t .**. c ot hr r hci- 

» **  >1  * r.  *»  d 

‘ Y'  ’ 

uc try  would  nee i 

■ofe ssior.al  c 

ducaticn  ecu 

T*rc 

•work  in  his 

i tween  these 

Cl  £ Vv  /■'  > * r. 

t 03, 

chore  with  vary- 

ing  degrees  of  education  and  work  experience  as  well  as  teachers 
with  varying  lengths  of  teaching  experience.  Each  would  have 
unique  inservice  needs. 

The  availability  of  information  on  teacher  backgrounds  would 
enable  those,  planning  inservice  education  programs  to  do  a more 
effective  job. 


ERjt 
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PURPOSE  0?  THE  STUDY 

# 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  provirie  information  on  the 
educational  and  work  experience  background  of  teachers  of  vocation- 
al horticulture  in  Ohio. 

Specific  objectives  of  the  study  were: 

1.  To  describe  the  formal  education  background  and  status  for 
each  teachc1'1  of  vocational  horticulture  in  Ohio. 

2.  To  describe  the  horticulture  related  and  non-related  v:ork 
experiences  of  teachers  of  vocational  horticulture  in  Ohio, 


nj/T  t\  t ht  r\vr'  c-  mu T?  d'tu'.v 


This  study  was  limited  by  the  percentage,  of  responses  which 
was  86,3a  of  the  total  number  of  vocational  horticulture  teachers 
in  Ohio  as  of  Parch  1,  1971. 

Further  limitation  of  the  results  of  in's  stub/  ware  cue  to 
the,  fact  that  the  informatics  collected  would  chan •; :•  with  ti:;. 
The  result"  must  be  considered  valid  only  for  th Parch  1,  1 Up- 
date . 

An  additional  limitation  is  imposed  by  the  use,  of  a question, 
naire  to  obtain  the  necessary  data. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

% 

The  following  conclusions  are  based  upon  an  Interpolation 
of  data  presented  in  the  study, 

1 , Teachers  of  vocational  horticulture  in  Ohio  tend  to  be  young 
men.  Over  half  of  these  teachers  are  29  years  of  age  or  younger. 

2,  Most  of  the  teachers  of  vocational  horticulture  in  Ohio  vrho 
responded  have  been 'teaching  ten  years  or  less.  This  figure 
corresponds  to  that  found  by  Wooden  and  Parks  for  all  teachers  of 
vocational  agriculture  in  Ohio  in  1968. J About  one  third  of  the 
respondents  have  taught  two  years  or  less. 

3,  The  majority  of  the  respondents  have  bacnclors  degrees.  Three 

teachers  have  less  the  a bachelors  degree.  One  of  these  has  an 

associate  degree  and  two  have  no  degree.  These  figures  .generally 

e reported  by  ‘Wooden  and  Parks  for  all  tea  oners 
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of  vocational  agriculture  in  Ohio.' 

A.  Cr.e  fourth  of  the  respondents  save  •ns  r of  the  armed 
forces. 

5.  ’Well  over  three  fourths  of  the  respondents  nave  held  a job 
in  the  horticulture  industry  and  slightly  ever  half  indicated 
that  they  have  held  a job  in  other  than  the  horticulture  industry. 

6.  Approximately  one  third  of  the  respondents  taught  in  joint 
vocational  schools.  The  remainder  taught  in  comprehensive  or 
special  school. 

H Ralph  Wooden  and  Darrell  l.  Parks.  Graduate  Work  Completed 
by  Ohio  Teachers  of  Vocational  Act i eu Itur ? , cne  Crio  Wu-ace 
University  Department  of  agricultures!  naucation,  1962, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

2.  Ibid. 
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7.  Slightly  fewer- than  one  third  of  the  respondents  held  temporary 
teaching  certificates.  Over  half  held  four  year  provisional  certif- 
icates, The  remainder  of  the  respondents  held  eight  year  and  per- 
manent certificates,  Wooden  and  Parks  reported  that  for  all  voca- 
tional agriculture  teachers  in  Ohio,  6;1  had  temporary  certificates, 
59p  had  provisional  certificates  and  the  remainder  held  eight  year 
and  permanent  certificates. 

8.  More  than  half  of  the  respondents  v;ho  held  bachelors  degrees 
indicated  they  had  an  accumulative  undergraduate  point  hour  of 

less  than  2.?.  This  means  they  have  taken  or  must  take  the  Graduate 
Record  Exam  in  order  to  enroll  in  graduate  school.  Wooden  and  Parks 
reported  similar  figures  for  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture. 

9.  Fewer  than  one  third  of  the  respondents  have  been  admitted  to 
graduate  school.  Over  three  fourths  of  those  who  have  been  admitted 
took  the  Graduate  Record  Exam,  'Wooden  and  Parks  resorted  that  12a 


of  all  vocational  agriculture  teachers 
ate  school  ar.d  op  had  tr.ken  the  Gradual 


mittcd  to  •-ra.’.u- 


ora  enrolled  in 


10.  Approxi~atlcy  one  fifth  of  the  respondent 

programs  leasing  to  certification,  A like  nun her  were  enrolled  in 

graduate  programs  and  a similar  number  indicated  that  they  were 

not  enrolled  in  any  formal  education  program,  .The  remainder  of  the 

respondents  indicated  that  they  were  enrolled  either  as  special 

students  or  were  taking  non-credit  inservice  courses. 

3. Ibid. 

4, Ibid. 

5. Ibid. 
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STUDY  PROCEDURE 


A list  of  the  teachers  of  vocational  horticulture  ior  the 
1970-71  year  was  obtained  from  the  Agriculture  Services  Office, 
State  Department  of  Education.  This  list  of  57  teachers  was  used 
as  the  source  for  the  names  of  the  vocational  horticulture  teachers 

in  Ohio, 

A Questionnaire  v?as  devised  to  obtain  tnc  desired  imomution. 
It  was  reviewed  by  this  writer's  advisor  and  several  graduate 
students  and  horticulture  teachers  to  determine  the  clarity  and 
value  of  the  questions. 

This  questionnaire  was  presented  to  those  teachers  in  atten- 
dance at  the  horticulture  teachers  roots np*  held  at  the  Ohio  State 
University  on  December  28  and  29,  1970,  Twenty  eight  teachers 
completed  the  questionnaire  and  returned  it  either  during  tnc  meet- 

ins  or  withjn  several  weexs.  :.ic  rc.  win,;.:.  ,.•...,..-1 

questionnaires  via  U . 3 . rail  duri : ; ''.he  ::v*  :’;<3 lo.-.inr  the  neovtn:;. 
A followup  card  was  sent  to  .those  not  return'....  the  questionnaire 
on  January  26,  1971  - A second  followup  carl  ':  * sent,  to  the  non- 
respondents  on  February  16,  1971 • 


major  fii:di::gs 

A total  of  fourty  nine  teachers  responded  by  completing  the 
questionnaire  either  at  the  December  meeting  or  via  the  nail. 
This  was  an  86.3,5  return. 
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Age  of  Touchers 

Each  teacher  was  asked  to  indicate  his  age.  The  ages  ranged 
from  22  to  63.  The  median  age  was  29,  the  moan  was  32.2  years. 

TABLE  1 

AGE  OP  TEACHERS 


Age  Range 

Number  of 
Teachers 

Percent  of 
Respondents 

20-25 

14 

28.6 

ECTO 

17 

3d.? 

'"11-37 

7 

JM 

36  -40 

2 

— _45 

1 

2.0 

2 

Thl 

7^75 

3 . _ 

6.1 

56 -o0 

0 

0 

61  65 

“ ~ _i 

6 . 1 

Formal  Education 


Thirty  four,  or  69. of  the  teachers  of  vocational  horticul- 
ture in  Ohio  had  a bachelors  degree.  Twelve  teachers,  or  24. 4> 
had  a masters  degree.  One  teacher  had  a tv:o  year  Associate  degree 

and  two  have  no  college  degrees. 

Thirty  nine  of  the  respondents  listed  their  major  subject 
specialty  areas  in  college.  Thirteen  were  Ornamental  Horticulture 
majors,  ten  were  Agriculture  Education  majors,  nine  were  Flori- 
culture majors,  two  Biology,  two  General  Horticulture,  and  one  each 


in  Physical  Education,  Agriculture,  and  Pood  Processing. 

TABLE  2 


FORMAL  EDUCATION  OP  TEACHERS 


Category 

Number  of 
Teachers 

Percent  of 
Respondents 

Ko  \j2r:v?e 

3 

4.1 

Associn ;o  "res 

2.0 

3a  c i i 0 i c 7 .7  . 0 7 7 0 

.j  * * 

q9.4* 

Ti'  0 c -r*  n ■v'  q . n 

12 

24.  5 
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TABLE  3 


MAJOR  AREA  0? 
TEACHERS'  PORTAL 


STUDY  IN 
EDUCATION 


Area  of  Study 

Number  of 

Percent  of 

Teachers 

Respondents 

Orri?:;.  n t ril  dor  u i cu  1 t'  x r e 

- 33 

26 . 5 

Agricultural  . meat  ion 

10 

20.5 

Plon  culture 

9 

- lb. 5 

Biolo-y 

2 

4..Q 

Gener^i  ..or-;*;:; 1 zvvo. 

2 

4.0 

Thy  si  co  l - iuc-.u on 

i 

2.0 

Gcvo^i':  A 

I 

LJ1 

Food  ■ - 

1 

__  7.0 

Did  nn;  raestio-i 

10 

HI litany  S ervi co 

Fourteen  teachers  had.  had  a military  service  record.  This 
constitutes  23.6;*  of  the  respondents.  Thirty  two,  or  have 

not  had  any  military  service.  Three  or  those  who  returned  the 
questionnaire  did  not  answer  the  question. 

Teachers  who  have  had  military  service  may  have  acquired  cert- 
ain skills  which  would  be  valuable  in  horticulture  teaching. 
Mechanical  and  office  practice  skills  are  examples  which  would 
relate  to  horticulture  education.  Since  the  majority  of  teachers 
have  not  had  military  service  training,  this  factor  would  not 
greatly  affect  inservice  program  planning.  On  an  individual  basis 
for  those  who  have  had  military  service,  however,  it  could  have 
some  implications.  As  examples,  clerical,  chemical  warfare,  con- 
struction and  'mechanic  specialties  were  listed  by  some  of  the  in- 
dividuals who  indicated  they  had  military  service. 
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TABLE  4 

MILITARY  SERVICE 


i 

Nunbor  of 
Teachers 

Percent  of 
Respondents 

Have  hud  niliraiy 

c,rjrvj  n r*  ry'-;n*/vi  & 

14  ‘ 

28,6 

Have  r.ou  had  r.  ill  car" 
service  exncri enec 

38 

65.4 

Did  no o answer 
oucstion 

3 

6.1 

Horticulture  and  Related 

VJork  'Sz^cri  cr.ce 

Fourty  two  or  55. 7 w of  the  respondent."  have  held  a job  in  the 


horticulture  industry.  Three  of  the  respondents  said,  they  did  not 
have  industry  experience.  Four  Individuals  did  not  answer  this 
question.  Actual  .'jfk  experience  in  the  field  in  which  a teacher 
is  teaching  is  a valuable  asset  to  him  in  saving  his  instruction 
realistic  and  r.caninrrful,  While  a lor  ye  nur.bor  of  the  Ohio  Voca- 
tional horticulture  teachers  have  he  : a -w — •*  ' lv  vrerlc  experience 
it  would  be  valuable  if  all  h-vi  the  or;  r ri-*  >•:  . 

TAB!  h 5 

HORTICULTURE  Ah  . 

WORK  EXih,:il_h!Ch 


Number  of 

Percent  or 

Teachers 

Respondents 

Have  had  Horticulcuraj.  £ 

Related  word  cxeerlc 

nee  h?. 

85'.? 

Have  nos  had  Horuicu  Laura. 
Related  work  exnerie: 

wee  3 

6.1 

Did  not  answer 

the  question 

4 

M 

7439 
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The  respondents  listed  the  following  job  titles  in  respor.ro  to 

the  horticulture  and  related  work  experience  question. 

Garden  Sales  - - T ends  caning  cl  imber  ( arbor  is  t ) 

Greenhouse  c:  Florist 
Greenhouse  Laborer 
Golf  Course  favorer 
US  DA  Plant  ./ur-runtinc 
? v:r; 

Self  Employed  Arborist  & 

' Nurserymen 

Grower 

Landscape  Laborer 
Para  Laborer 
Florist 

Wholesale  Produce  Co, 
laborer 
Rim  Operator 
Lands cane  ; nintenance 
Von 

Research  Acs i stunt 
Nursery  Dalesman 

The  horticultural  work  experience  of  the  respondents  included 
a broad  3 sect  run.  of  positions.  In  addition  to  cnnloynent  experien- 
ce. the  person  very  likely  obtained  technical  information,  devel- 
oped skill"  which  could  likely  be  use l in  hi:;  teac.e', ry;. 

Other  Work  ’-.x "eric nee 

This  question  was  included  in  the  survey  since  n number  of 
skills  in  other  than  horticulture* industry  employment  coull  be 
valuable  to  a horticulture  teacher.  Mechanical  and  business  skills 
are  examples. 

Twenty  six  teachers,  or  53. of  the  respondents  had  worked  in 
other  than  the  horticulture  industry.  Four  individuals  did  not 
have  othef  work  experience.  Nineteen  respondents  did  not  answer 
this  question. 


Assistant  Greenhouse  Grower 

Hort.  Supply  Company  Salserr.cn 

Groundskeeper 

Turf  Research 

Floral  Demi:  nor 

Student  Conservation  Aid 

"Packing  Grass  Seed" 

Food  Technician 
Manager- F3 or 1st  Shop 
Assistant  4H  Agent 
Plant  Breeder 
Kanagcr-Garecn  Center 
Plant  Propagator 
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TABLE  6 


Number  of 
Teachers 

Percent  of 
Respondents 

h r< H G f;!T  *,T OT .* 

Have  not  o^r  York 

r y ^ v*  j e-j  '*120 

k 

8.1 

Did  not  nnr-c-r  question 

lb 

lilil 

The  respondents  listed  the  following  job  titles  in  response  to 


the  Other  Work  Extcrience  question. 


Department  Store  Floor  Kan 

Spray  Fainter 

Sheet  Ketal  Aplastic. 

Worker 

Lab.  Technician 
Kason  Tender 
General  Laborer 
Typist 

Construction  Laborer 
Factory  Worker 
Roofer 


Stock  Bov 
Research  Aid 
General  Sales 

* Ct  ~ r 

Bar;  Bailer  ( facer  bar  Kfr , Co.) 

Deliver;/  1 .an 

Weldor 

Bus  Operator 
Clerk 

Accountant 

County  Read  £5 inn  Inspector— - 


Any  employment  in  addition  to  truck  i -v* 


could 


•u  ... 


cvw.cc  ted  to 


provide  a teacher  with  more  realistic  in.:i. v.c  into 
of  work  as  well  as  provide  him  with  technical  skills 
applicable  in  his  teaching  specialty. 


♦ * > / • C * i i 0 ,*r 

which  could  be 


Teaching  r.xneric.nce 

Forty  of  the  forty  nine  respondents  had  been  teaching  ten 
years  or  less.  Seven  have  between  eleven  and  twenty  years,  end 
two  had  taught  twenty  six  years  or  more.  Of  those  who  had  taught 
ten  years  or  less,  fifteen  had  less  than  two  years  of  teaching 
experience. 
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TA3I  -3  ? 

TVACHISS  liXPEHI  E"CE 


oi 

Teacher." 


4 

T 


"Percent  of 
penroryj  ents 


v i 


■ .1 


<j#c 


T r* -•  '•*  ],  ♦-  - TOC*  t *’  O H 

Thirty  s i x of  the  respondents  v:ere  teneni  n%  in  co,.orehe...>l\ e 
schools  and  thirteen  in  area  vocational  schools.  As  the  number  of 
area  vocational  schools  increase  tnese  figures  will  tend  to  balance 
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Cate  Tories  of  horticulture  Ccca’P-tci.  c 

An  attempt  was  made  to  determine  the  categories  of  horticul- 
tural occupations  for  which  students  are  prepared  at  the  respondents 
schools.  Since  a program  may  cover  more  than  one  area  these  fig- 
ures should  be  read  only  to  indicate  the  relationship  in  size  of 
the  job  preparation  categories  as  they  exist  in  the  scnools  of  the 
respondents.  Twenty  schools  prepared  students  for  jobs  in  flori- 
culture, thirty  three,  in  ornamental  horticulture,  seven  in  ve.^et- 

• ’ 1 1.1,  jgr  rvVA  0*^0  1 

able  an-'  fruit,  and  twenty  four  consiocrea  »:*xr  - 

'Vk(Y? 


1? 
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vocational  horticulture.  Sixteen  respondents 
categories  vrhich  included  turf,  landscaping, 
conservation,  environmental  control,  tree  mai 


indicated,  "other" 
natural  resource::, 


ntenancc,  forestry 


> 


and  small  gasoline  engine  repair. 

The  relatively  large  number  of  teachers  preparing  students  for 
employment  in  vegetable  and  fruit  can  be  interpreted  in  tv:o  , 
Either  the  schools  care  located  in  major  vegetable  producing  areas 
or  there  are  small  numbers  of  students  interested  in  vegetables  in 
nearly  every  school. 


The  "ocher"  category  includes  the  many  sp 
areas  vrhicn  exist  in  the  field  of  horticulture 
teachers  also  include  landscaping  in  this  cotc 


ccinlizcd  emtio 
. In  addition 
gory  rather  thn 


some 
n as 


part  of  ornamental  horticulture. 
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Cr\'vv" ■ *;^r  ;‘?rv : "*.;ro  ' 
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Floriculture 

<r.O 

Vegetable  c Fruit 

7 

1 V 

1 — 1 

Other 

16 

_V:#  v 

(Note:  Percentages  exceed  100  since  cne  school  may 

prepare  students  for  jobs  in  several  categories) 
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ch r r Ccrtl f < f-nti on 
Teachers  y.c-to  asked  to  indicate  which  certificate  they  held. 


Fifteen,  or  30.6^  of  the  respondne 
Twenty  seven  or  55. held  k year 
or  fi”:  held  3 year  r r o f o s i o r. a 1 cor 


ts  held  temporary  certificates, 
provisional  certificates.  Four 
■tJfiostcs  and  three  teachers  or 


> 


6.2,0  held  permanent  certificates. 

. An  increasing  number  of  teachers  are  coming  into  the  horti- 
cultural education  field  with  degrees  in  horticulture  or  directly 
from  the  horticulture  industry.  This  was  reflected  in  the  size  el 
numbers  of  teachers  who  held  temporary  certificates.  It  is  also 


interesting  to  note  that  relatively  few 
professional  or  rr  ■ 'roe rent  certificates. 


teachers  have  secured 
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TL'ACHSd  C:v.;7F 


..V.  r • or  Of 

Certi  ft  cat- ;g_; '■  in  at" 

i'OUr  t ■.  V ' 0 * f / *>’),  ti 

IhiSit  7 ~ 7 

7-or-.a".:Tt  " ~ cTI 

Undergraduate  Point  Hour 

In  order  to  determine  the  number  of  teachers  who  would  have  to 
take  the  graduate  record  exam  in  order  to  enroll  in  graduate  school 
they  were  asked  to  list  their  undergraduate  point  hour.  Five  of 
the  forty  nine  respondents  did  not  answer  the  question.  Three,  of 
those  five,  non  entered  the  teaching  profession  directly  from 
industry  and  do  not  have  an- undergraduate  point  hour  to  report. 

The  lowest  reported  undergraduate  point  hour  was  1.9,  the  highest 
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was  3.69.  The  median  point  hour  was  2.5.  The  mean  was  2.4-7.  . 
Since  the  Graduate  Record  Exam  must  be  taken  be  a person  with  a 
2.7  or  below  undergraduate  point  hour,  thirty  one  of  the  respon- 
dents who  listed  their  point  hour  either  have  taken  or  will  have  to 
take  the  C-HE  if  they  expect  to  be  accepted  into  graduate  school. 


TABLE  11 

7 UNDERGRADUATE  POINT  HOUR 


Range 

dumber  of 
Teachers 

Percent  of 
Resnon'.cnts 

1.9  - 2.2° 

10 

k.’U , 4 

1 6 

35.  y 

2.7  - 3. v-'! 

7 

14.3 

3.3  - J..v* 

7 

lit  'i 

3*6  - f , 0 

1 

2.0 

Did  not  an;-"‘cr  question 

5 

3 2.2 

Graduate  Record  Exam 

Fifteen  of  the  respondents  had  taken  the  Graduate  Record  Exam. 
Thirty  one  hove  not.  'Three  respondents  did  not  answer  this  quest- 
ion. Less  than  1 of  those  who  , according  to  their  point  hour,  must 
take  the  GRE  in  order  to  be  admitted,  to  graduate  school  have  done 
so. 

TABLE  12 

GRADUATE  RECORD  EXAM 


Number  of 

Percent  of 

Teachers 

Dr»  c r)Q  va  r>  -h  3 

Have  to-:-*'r  she  exam 

i : 
1 

1 

1 

OO.C 

Rave 'not  sabon  the  am 

j - 

. 

Did^iot  ?;r.  V:cr  the  eucstio:’! 

3 

0 , 1 

15 


Adni  ttedjpo  Graduate  School 

Fifteen  of  the  respondents  have  been  admitted  to  graduate 
school,  thirty  one  have  not,  Three  individuals  did  not  an. eveer 


this  Question. 


'v  \ '.1.1  r i ^ 

p,’  •T'^-non  M.'i  •,  v 


hiuboe  of 

*d  ' .v**? 

for cent  of 
H o s Ti  o n '1  c ‘i  t z 

L^Vr'.  *■'  r •-  > *1  •<*  l V 

p 

. r.  '* ; h ■-  ■ " . ■ \ 

’*/ . 

\ J ♦ b 

J 

•■.  1 

^ i 

Quarter  /.orxv:*  of  'Jrc'iit 

An  atternt  ras  cade  to 

determine  th- 

: extent  of  graduate  worh 

which  had  been  completed  be 

the  rc:;oor.;lc: 

.tc.  rwelva  did  not 

answer  thin  Question.  This 

is  the  so::o  r 

umber  '..no  nave  Raster" 

decrees,  hoover  no  attest 

at  correct  j:’ 

. '-i r*  4’*r>  foo+r 

wade , Sc'V'.r.  ">otn  rer  v.o:  d ent 

n n 

•“*  ■ ’ ' V*  * ovn**its 

v;ho  ar»t..erc:i  thin  cnee  eio : 

by  lisuinr: 

• c":  *itr  cornea 

from  tnree  eo  sixty  five. 

The  ;.:ec'i-.vi 

W . 1 ’ - L>  fib  V O.  i J t/  » 1 C-  <”b.  li  . 

was  thirty  two. 

TABLE  14 

QUARTER  HOURS  OF  GRADUATE  CREDIT 
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ERfC 

a.j,,ii,:ir„,.:iS3 


oi 

Dio  net  a.w~ 


1R 


Number  of  Credits 

iiunbrr  of 

r w* V 

• Percent  of 

Dr  qv.qviR  007 

0 

1 7 

3^-7  

3 - J'w 

3 

r'.1 

n— • 

0 

12,2 

25- 

3 

io.;-: 
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w-  T7 

T* -r* 
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Over  34;$  of  the  teachers  had  no  graduate  credit.  In  order  for 
teachers  to  maintain  their  professional  education  and  technical 
horticulture  competencies,  they  must  either  be :“.1n  graduate  work  or 
participate  in  a non  graduate  credit  facet  of  inservice  education. 
Approximately  30^  of  the  teachers  are  earning  graduate  credits  with- 
in  the  Masters  degree  range  (3-48  credit  hours).  These  teachers  are 
either  admitted  to  graduate  school  or  arc  working  as  special  stud- 
ents and  should  be  encouraged  and  assented  to  qualify  for  admission. 

Academic  Plans 

Mine  teachers  or  18.4;$  indicated  they  were  enrolled  in  an 
educational  program  leading  to  certification.  Mine  teachers  indi- 
cated they  were  fc  ally  enrolled  in  a graduate  program.  Seven 
of  these  were  working  on  a Masters  program  and  two  on  a pHd  program. 
Four  teachers,  8.1;$  listed  themselves  as  enrolled  as  special  students. 
Three  of  these  four  desired  to  enroll  in  graduate  school,  but  have- 
not  taken  the  GRE  exam.  The  fourth  teacher  who  listed  himself  as 
a special  student  is  a person  who  entered  the  teaching  profession 
from  industry,  holds  a temporary  certificate,  and  perhaps  should 
be  working  towards  full  certification.  Mine  teachers  or  18, 4'= 
indicated  that  they  were  not  enrolled  in  any  formal  education 
programs.  Eleven  teachers  checked  the  "other"  category.  Host 
of  those  commented  that  they  plan  to  enroll  in  graduate  school 
or  had  completed  all  the  graduate  work  they  wanted. 
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Inservice  education  in  an  important  part  of  the  overall 
education  of  teachers.  In  order  for  teachers  to  maintain  and  up- 
date professional  and  technical  competencies,  it  is  necessary  that 
a planned  program  exists  to  meet  their  needs.  In  Ohio,  the  State 
Department  of  Agricultural  Education  Service.';  r.r/J  the  Department 
of  Arri culture  rid u cat 5 on  at  tne  Ohio  State  University  operate  0 
state  wide  program  of  inservice  education  for  all  teachers  of  voca- 
tional agriculture. 


As  near specialized  types  of  vocational  agriculture  programs 
are  developed,  modifications  to  the  overall  inccrvice  urogram  tausl 
be  made.  In  Ohio,  vocational  horticulture  is  a rapidly  expanding 
phase  of  Dari  cultural  education.  This  study  is  an  attempt  to 


obtain  information",  .ich  mould  be.  of  value  in  the  planning  of  in- 
service  pro. "rams  for  teachers  of  vocational  horticulture, 

PURPOSE  OP  Th>:  oTUTf 

The  o'?  raroon r*  of  thir  i *"* • 1 r • 0 *•  .* c .ic;  * r. r 1 r!?i.r*v* 

vi  *(-  nccio  of  trichord  of  vcz'i  zi  or. 'tl  i r.  L'io  o.r» 

^ o ^ 1 7 ])•;  f • p*  0 1 0 q 0 ii c r* s » 


T'h  ry  fN f i « 0 0 1 Z: 0 t 1 VO f?  * T ?Z*G  1 


1.  To  identify  specific  technical  and  s.  'em  si  opal  subject 
areas  in  which  the  teachers  feel  they  need  further  educa- 
tion. 

2.  To  identify  the  factors  which  inhibit  teacher  participa- 
tion in  the  inservice  program. 

3.  To  identify  the  most  acceptable  methods  of  presenting  in- 
service  pro;.ra:mmin,r  to  meet  the  needs  of  vocational  hort- 
iculture teachers  in  Ohio. 
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The  following  conclusions  are  based  upon  an  interpretation  of 


the.  data  presented  in  the  study, 

1,  The  technical  horticulture  inservicc  needs  of  vocational 
horticulture  teacher",  varied  considerable. 

2.  The  technical  horticulture  areas  of  landscape  design,  hort 
iculturc  equipment  operation  and  maintenance,  business  manage- 
ment in  horticulture  (in  that  order)  vrefc  ranked  highest  by 
the  respondents  as  areas  of  inscrvice  nee:. 


3.  The  respondents  preferred  to  nave  landscape  design  pre- 


sented as  either  a 3 v;oek  grad 
quarter  length  graduate.  credit 
4,  The  resuo.  . ;nts  preferrei 
operation  and  maintenance  of fo 


unto  credit,  cummer  session  or 
course. 

to  have  horticulture  equipment 
red  as  a 3 ’•‘‘•ek  graduate  ere' i 


summer  sorsinr  of  a quarter  length  era : r credit  course. 


C V*  r>  ■*> r*  f ' v> r'  y't  +■ 

J * * 1 * J *•  • ' * * * * * w • 1 


1 *1 


horticulture  offered  a;;  a 3 • :it  s,  sr  ses- 

sion or  a .quarter  leu-th  "rria  -tf  cr'  •'  > t "".s'se. 

6,  The  professional  education  arras  of  • a. ins  and  con  1:.: eat- 
ing students  occupational  prepress,  advising  youth  orraniaa- 
tions  in  horticulture,  and  conducting  class  and  laboratory 
activities  (in  that  order)  vrorc  ranked  highest  by  the  respon- 
dents a s areas  of  inservice  need. 


7,  The  respondents  preferred  to  have  the  orofesa j oral  educa- 
tion area,  Hanning  and  Conducting  Student  Occupational  ~j.~ 
peri  once  programs,  offered  as  a 3 week  ersluate  credit  summer 
session  or  a quarter  length  graduate  credit  court?. 
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8.  The  rc 
tion.a]  nr:, 
crcd  as  a 


snondcnts  nref erred  to  have  the  professional  edu pa- 
a,  Advi : •. 5 n ^ Youth  Orrunj nation  in  Horticulture,  off- 
3 week  graduate  credit  nv...rt:r  session  or  a quarter 


length  graduate  credit  course. 

9,  The  respondents  nr  o Her  red  to  have  the.  professional  educa- 
tion area,  Conducting  Class  and  laboratory  Activities,  offered 
as  a 3 week  graduate  credit  summer  session  or  a quarter  length 
graduate  credit  course. 

10,  In  general , the  respondents  were  more  interested  in  enrol- 
ling for  either  the  quarter  len-.th  rrsduxto  credit  course  or 
the  3 wo ok  graduate  credit  sutler  session. 

11,  nearly  three  fourths  of  the  respondents  indicated  they 
would  enroll  "•  r one  or  sore  3 week  graduate  credit  summer 
sessions  during  the  next  three  years. 

12,  Over  HO j of  the  remorse'. fs  indicated  they  would  attend 
one  or  .wore  2-3  day  non-er-  sit  work  . /I  thin  the  next  three 


years, 

13.  Slightly  over  40$  of  the  remor. Indicated  they  intend- 
ed to  enroll  for  quarter  lev  -h  . - ' '••edit  courses  with- 

in the  next  three  years.  The  credit  h.;.;<\:  they  expect  to  earn 

varies  from  3 to  40. 

14.  Over  56;1  of  the  respondents  indicated  they  would  be  will- 
ing to  participate  in  inservice  courses  offered  on  8 to  10 
Saturdays  during  the  year. 


15.  The  majority  of  the  respondents  preferred  to  travel  50 
miles  or  less  for  inservice  courses  during  the  school  year. 
During  the  summer,  the  majority  of  the  teachers  preferred  to 
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travel  100  miles  or  loss  to  an  inservico  coarse. 

16.  The  respondents  were  generally  satisfied  with  the  are  sent 
credit  and  non -credit  inservice  program,  but  suggest ed  that  courses, 
be  located  in  their  areas  of  the  state,  that  the  courses  deal  more 
directly  with  horticulture,  and  that  continuous  updating  be  carried 
out. 

STUDY  PROCEDURE 

A list  of  the  teachers  of  vocational  horticulture  in  Ohio  in 
1 970-1971  ran,  obtained  from  the  Deportment  of  A-;ri cul turd  '/mention 
Servocos  in  the  State  Department  of  Education,  The  tenor, ers  on  this 
list  were  mailed  a survey  fori"',  for  the*"  to  complete. 

The  survey  form  was  developed  using  as  a bar  e the  profess j oral 
and  technical  subject  listings  from  a study  conducted  be  D.  Uorell 
Parks  in  19-59.  These  subject  listings  wore  branded  after  consul- 
tation v;ith  this  v:ri tor's  advisor  and  the  district  state  surervi sor 
of  vocational  agriculture.  Uhil.o  the  l'<-‘.  ; • , -r-i  i;-..  *■,. 
of  need  of  every  teacher  it  is  assured  to  r;-..*  our.bj  cc/*ulct", 
Space  was  allowed  on  the  su^v^v  e0v—  <v,y*  ♦ t 

any  areas  of  need  not  included  in  the  list, 

The  survey  form  was  reviewed  and  then  field  tested.  Modifica- 
tions were  ,..aee  and  the  form  was  mailed  to  each  of  the  teachers  of 
vocational  horticulture  in  Ohio  A followu.o  card  was  sent  to  the 
non-respondents  two  weeks  after  the  original  mailing.  A second 
letter  and  another  copy  of  the  survey  form  were  sent  to  those  not 
responding  to  the  card  notice. 
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A tot'--' 

of  ^6  teachers  responded  by  cov.pl et- iny  and  returning 

t hr-  .p/'W'tiO.\ 

1 

-•'ire.  Thj;:  was  an  SO. 7^  return. 

The  das 

a for  questions  1 and  2 were  separately  tabulated 

lisllhy  the 

total  number  of  teachers  who  ranked  each  subject  area 

ir  j it  if  'j  ii  — j.  r 

‘ T J ^ • 

. The  total  score  for  each  subject  area  was  calculated 

by  roll,  idyl 

the  hunt. or  of  teachers  who  ranked  each  -area  as  "i”, 

"2", etc.  bv 

the  inverse  number  in  the  total  number  of  listed  ros- 

ponces  for  t 

question.  F’or  example,  in  question  one,  the  number 

of  tea  chert*  ' 

:no  ranked  each  area  as  "1"  was  multiplied  by  12,(12 

possible  11. 

- . rounonsen  for  question  one, ) , the  nurter  of  touchers 

who  rs '-ike i : 

arh  area  as  ’’2",  by  11,  Etc..  These  fi surer,  were  added 

1 or  each  cut 

;o::.t  area.  The  total  scores  were  than  ranked  from  hi;rh 

to  low  to  pr 

-vide  a composite  representation  of  the  rankings  of  all. 

teachers . 


KAJ03  "TTahf-S 

-oner  was  asked  to  rank  the  errs  of  technical  hort- 

i culture  ir.  : 

.‘neoh  he  believ^.i  he  ni  criod  f\rrth'>y  ^ 'Ivy;1.'!  vci^in 

the  next  tr.rr 

:a  years.  Since  each  teacher  uiu  not  expect  to  take 

a course  in  every  subject  area  listed,  they  ranked  only  those  which 
they  felt  they  needed  and  would  take. 
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TABLE  1 

TECHNICAL  HOETT CULTURE  IXSERVICH 
NEEDS  AS  RANALD  Hi  TEACHERS 


Percent  of 

Item  1-4 

Teachers 

S-3 

Rank  in  m as': 
9-12 

Final 

Rank 

Lnn.: see’ 

63 

tC.o 

26.1  _ 

1_. 

Kort i cut  ture  .i:;u in- 
dent Opart t ion  and 

fiaintenev:''-' 

39.? 

32/> 

12 A 

? 

Bus i no s s .nno 6 *■“. cub 
5 n I-iorti  7 'Ituvc 

47.8 

26.1 

1Q.5  _ 

_3  . 

Ornamental  Plant 
Idcnt : f' r on 

41.3 

23.9 

17.4  _ . . 

4 

H or  t i c u 1 1 U : • c : ! /j  w s 
and  R c ~u v.  c ? o n s 

34.8 

32.6 

__  - 



Floral  Arra tt 

30.4 

32.6 

i°.->  _ . 

0 

Turf 

39.2 

23.9 

15'? 

7 

School  Gr-  eu nouse 
Management 

39 . 2 

19.6 

23.9 

8 

Florist  onop 
Kano  foment 

30.4 

32.6 

9 

Small  Garuli^c  Lnrjnc 
Tunc  tin  ami  Overhaul 

32.6 

1 ^ f 

_ 26 a _ 

10  - 

Electrical 
Plumbing  Vecnr.i cues 
and  Skills 

23.9 

1 ? . 4 

.J1A 

11 

Electric  Arc  tv: 
Acetylene  i. i n ~ 

A?A 

8.?, 

56.6 

12 

The  areas  of  technical  horticulture  need  indicated  by  the 
respondents  varied  as  was  expected  due.  to  their  previous  work 
experience,  education  and  teaching  experience.  Table  1 shows  that 
Landscape  Design  was  ranked  highest  and  Electric  Arc  and  Acetylene 
Welding  lowest.  The  graduation  of  responses  was  generally  uniform 
from  the  highest  subject  to  the  lowest.  No  write,  in  responses 
were  made  in  the  "other"  category. 
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hears  o’'-  Off-' Technics*  sort kv-  i_turo  Tr'c:vicc  T~n  • Wv 

]'/: eh  tc a was  r.rked  to  indicate  hi."  preference  as  to  how 
the  subject  a r--a  should  he  offered.  The  foil o.\i;v;  table  lists  the 
responses  fo:-'  each  technical  subject  area, 

TAB If  2 

TTA  filed  I'd? ,v31.TCT  r'CB  h-A'M  0?  TnfHbiCAb 
hOhTicubTTHT  i t/icc  cr::.:nT;:fi 


4-3 

Subject  Area  I! or 

VJor- 

Yr'i'.oy 

v;U'.,rtey  j.‘ or  3 '-oew 
So  rer  :Sv-:;si  on  Trauuotc 
Orv-h;;  Wrv.r  '*'  ' 

i 

^roi-trauTvTM  a';:.- 
::o:et  C.r ••’ratio:'.  end 

fair 

i? 

kO 

in  Mcrtir.-] 

14 

?A 

Crr.'S.c  .t: ; I-...-; 

Idea4; j f i""  v' 

14 

?Q 

Herein-.:.!  . a ; • 

and  h<’-u!at' av- 

?? 

11 

~t,T'VT~  *\V7  . - 

;.r^ 

) 

•Jc::0 oY  3 ~ '•:... 0....  ■ 

Vfiv',  • 

1 1 

VlrriH* .T  ’ 

1 '• 

1 c 

T'*  5 > v Cm  -,]*'•  ' • •' f J * ; '•  "r**  ■■  *"»  * ; T 

1 *i 

wi  wC^i’l  '■  *.  , 1 .*  .yL; ; 

*■  'y.‘  '*  ‘ 4 *'  * . i ^ 

?1 

1 c 

riicctr fcTY.YT:  ' . : . 

A.cetvl  nrr  '-.'el  jr.~ 

20 

1 1 

Other 

' 0 

0 

The  preference  of  how  the  subjects 

should  be  taught  can  be 

analyzed  fro:r.  two  view  points:  that  of 

need  for  graduate  credit, 

and  that  of  economy  of  tire.  Teachers  v:ho  are  on  graduate  credit 


credit  progress  could  be  expected  to  prefer  graduate  courses.  Those 
teachers  rust  use  theii’  vacation  tire  for  the  course  'work,  but  are 
v; ill  ins  to  do  that  because  of  thc.ir  sraduutc  work. 


'516 


Teachers  who 


26 


a r c r ot  o : " r " r a * a ■ j, i c p r o : ; 
toru  non- ere;;!  t ofC.ri'in;;;. 


:"0:.  could  be  evicted  to  prefer  a chart 
?;-,usf  the  ueans  of  offering  a cub  loot  Is 


nor. 


d duo  to  the  couple:*:  interrclatTonch} ps 


J uvolve'"1  ( 


cour 


to 


taught 


2-3 


non-credit.  ;:or/:;r»oos : 

Horticulture  Tav:s  and  Peculations 
PI  o r a 1 Arr  a r:  ~ c r . 0 • \ t 
Picric;:  Chop  Hcunreuent 

Elect?':  cal  and  rluubinp  Techniques  and  Chill  a 
Fl  e 0 t ** 1 j c A. re  a n d A c c 1 / 1 0 n 0 V,T e 1 d 1 r .7 
Toadv'rr  prefer  the  f o ]. J. o i n ~ courses  to  b*  tnupht 
1 e;:"th  or  3 fool-;  suuner  sessions  for  nruduate  v:ork: 
Landscvnc  Dosirn 

Horticulture]  "/;uio:.unt  Operation  ami  Huinlmnncc 
Hu  si:',  ucr  Hnnn."r  t in  Huefi  1 fur'. 


ouartor 


r.  • i-  ' O f , . i T r\  /j  * **  ‘ r-  I 1 


kirf 


School  Greenhouse  Huno  -e:;cnt 
Sir.all  Gas  Hr./inc  Tune  up  and  Overhaul 
Profession0!  Hiucation  feels 

Each  teacher  uas  asked  to  rank  the  areas  of  professional  ed- 
ucation needs  ■v.’hich  he  believed  he  needs::  and  uni  eh  he  would  take 
if  offered  within  the  next  three  years.  The  teachers  ranked  on]?/ 
those  subject  areas  which  they  felt  they  needed. 
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TABLE  3 

professional  educaiio:;  i:::r;.:t7ic:-:  ::ke-s 
as  ha::kzd  by  tbace;:b3 


Perce:-- 

I ten 

:Z  of  Yeacnrrs 

1-3  M 

narking  A:': 
A- 10 

Pinal 

~>r 

Plnnnin~  nr  a fcr. unuiry 
S tu 2 or. t Co cv, ~‘c- i o 1 

T-.'v  ry  r '!■»  a r '*■  ’ ^ ‘J  ^ 

-0.9 

21.7 

Ail  .. 

1 

Advisi.v  You on 
Organise cions  in 
Korticv'  wire 

30.4 

21. , 7 

30.4 

3 

Cone u c. v.  in-  Y ns  n 
and  ineorncory 
Activl  V. " " 

/ • • - 

v * 

r.  7 

7 

.. 

r v>  A .*•  - r.  r - i 

Tea chin-  Aido  Tor 
Vocr‘o\o  .croi  culture 

?:*;■  i 

• - 

70  o 
• ' . ' ♦ ., 

p.  7 

4 

pTa”'’!/.'*  . :-.a • - 1*. :• 
ana  :.aaaavl c;;i- 
Ho r our? on 

2 • • # ' 

Y'/s 

1 < ? 

■ . J— u^'„,2 - — — — — 

•5 

---■,  < 

Guioauce  , lourrsliing 
and  Flace:..c:  t 

32.6 

.2 ''.3 

13.0 

6 

V/orkir."  ..ion  Toro- 
i cultural  A.  vi ."cry 
Grouv  ~ 

17.4 

?\l 

n 

- • t 

7 

*J07r  J.O."  • * ..  . .'I* 

Pro'-r:*  * In 

I o 4 5 

1,3 

Volfi!7- Y o 1 V ; r ,-aro- 
i cult  are  Gruhv;  in 
the 

;:i . ? 

^ F*i 

, . *. 

’j 

Prim  PY-  •:  s i. 

Vocational 

Education 

10.9 

11,11 

..JO.  I 

10 

Table  3 shows  that 

Planning 

and 

Conducting  Student 

Occupation. 

Experience  Programs  was 

ranked  higher; 

t by  all  teachers. 

Principle 

of  Vocational  Education  was  ranked  lowest.  The  gradation  of 


responses  'was  generally  uniform  from  the  higncs t to  tne  j-O.-ss o. 
There  were  r.o  write  in  responses  in  the  "other"  category. 
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‘,V.qv,<-  Q-f  ~ prefect  1 On*;!  : 'd’JCa t \ OH  TnnC^YiCO  Jll 


1 C*' 


Each  teacher  v:as  asked  to  indicate  hie  preference  as  to  ho.; 
the  subject  area  should  be  offered.  The  follonn.;;  table  lis^s  <*he 
responses  for  each  professional  education  subject  area. 

TABLE  4 

TEACHES  PRElEHEvCS  PCS  ESA '3:3  0? 

professional  educatio::  iesesvice  o?rr.iii!.GS 


Subject  Area 


2-;  :.'iy 

” or. -Ore  fit 

'■'or'; r ’l  0 Ti 


vyuareer  j eu.'tn  or  js  ■. ecs 
Sur.rar  Session  Graduate 
Orr-'!lt  Courres  


Li  eh n i :T~  a s 7 Aon s u c t x r. '•* 
Student  Oact'tati onaL 

HVr-,,,v.i  ' 'sr v' " e 1 4 

A'iViTi”. ' x 


1.4 


11 


Crranisatio.es  in 

Horti  culture 

Conductin'*  lass 
And  Laboratory 
Activity 

T'lv»  r.  ■p'<>  **»  i < ,T  '•  ■'  * ["  J ^ 

Teach ier '.Aids  Per 

sEAHi.r.-i1  ■-b.ie- " — i°- 

s'.HSu'.'in  » .A-*'."- 
As  i P.ducati  s.;al 

Resources 

Guidance  , 

eu-M-, 1 J.'-  •• 


12 


and  rl,  e ao t_ 


14 


21 


Work iso  .•; its  'Hort- 
icultural Advisory 

Groun?  . 

Deve  lop  imp  Axult 
Proprar:.s  in 

Horticulture .15  _ 

Workir.r  S'  its  Ct.oer  r.ort- 
i culture  Grouts  in 

t he  Co~- unit-' 12- 

Princinros  of 
Vocational 

Edu  c a t :■  o a 1 -L 

0 Idler  ””  2- 


21 


1 o 
J ^ 


25 


3JL 


22 


19 


11 


18 


14 
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Teachers  prefer  the:  followin'  f-rens  co  oe  oii'cJt-u  i s <i-3  "''ey 
Non-Cre d i t Work shoos : 

Work in ~ With  Horticultural-  Advisory  Groups 
Working  With  Other  Horticultural  Groups  in  the  Coununity 
Teachers  nrof^r  the  folic.: ir.r  areas  to  be  offered  as  Quarter 
Length  or  3 Weak  Surrer  Session  Graduate  Credit  Courses: 

Planning  and  Conducting  Student  Occupational  Experience 

Program 


Advi sin" 

Youth 

Cr-ar. 

i. ::  at  3 cr.s  i n !•  or t i 

Conducti. 

r:r  Cla 

o3  a^:i 

laboratory  Activ 

Tl"r>  r,  p n y*  ^ 

~ ar.'i 

U a in:; 

2h  i C; " tidr  f OI‘ 

i'anap  ir.p  Facilities  and  Educational  We  source 
Guider.ce,  Counselling,  and  Placement 
Dave loo inn  Adult  Proprans  in  Horticulture 
The  area  "Principles  of  Vo  cut  i cna’l  h 


a a a ..on-urc  set  .• 

I<V  ) } t»  ri  T-oyo*  5 pr  T9 1 o v*>  o 


oru::nor,  ot  a 


-'at ion"  could  be  tuu~ht 


-.roe  vf-ur? 


Wunr..;  t. 

would  parti  cl  rate  in  the  inscrvie.e  nrc-rar  - ;\o  V “• : 

Seventy  one  and  seven  tenths  percent  of  the  respondents  indi- 
cated they  would  attend  from  1-3  three  week  su.ur.cr  sessions  within 
the  next  three  years.  The  responses  were,  quite  evenly  divided 
arons  one,  two,  and  three  sessions. 
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TABLE  5 

op  3 n-tk 

session!  v.A'i 

to  Ai?x:n  wit:::::  the 
NEXT  3 YEAH3 


Number  of  He" si one 
Teachers'  Expect  to 
Attend 

Number  of 
Teachers 

0 

", 

...  T 

10 

— - 

1.1 

3 U 

Eighty  two  and  seven  tenths  percent  of  the  respondents  indi- 
cated that  wcu'  d attend  from  one  to  nine  (or  as  “..any  as  they  couic 
benefit  fro-  and  schedule)  2-3  day  non-credit  workshops  within  th" 
next  three  years, 

TABLE  6 


su:*.?.r.:t  Cr'  2-3  HAY  HOY-' 
inxpvjcz 

TEAOHE/.j  T'J.::  TO  ait  '::’: 
the  3 v a/.- 


r:  ihi:: 


Number  of  for.-isnors 

isUi'bcr  o:’ 

Tf>ach''r-:  c-r  set  to 

Attr nd 

. 

0 

1-V 

'5-u 

c 

z± 

2 

Fourty  or.e  and  three  tenths  oercent  of  the  respondents  indi- 
cated they  would  take  quarter  length  graduate  courses  during  the 
nest  three  years.  The.  number  of  courses  varied  fro:::  one  to  eight 
for  those  teachers  who  plan  to  also  teach  full  time.  One  response’ 
exnects  to  obtain  a leave  of  absence  to  do  full  time  graduate  work. 


0 
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TA3L2  7 


PO 


NUMBER  OF  .'"ART: 

CREDIT  COCHTLl  TTACHwHS  IvlKuCC  r«J  r'--u\: 
WITHi::  7:12  KTXT  3 YEAH3 


Number  0;  Co  ins  c: 


Teach*  r " F.xnctct 
To  Take 


Facer  01 
Teacher." 


f.  I 


i-A 


-•TO 


The  number  of  graduate  credit  hours  the  reswonaents  c.zoect  to 
take  varies  from  0 to  40  for  those  v:ho  exrect  to  teicn  full  ti:  e. 

TA'-i]  •••;  8 


NUMBER  02  HOC 83  Or  ORATJATH  CH  OlT 
TEACHERS  ElifHC?  TO  TAKE  KilHiK  T..:'- 


;:CXT  3 72  ilu 


I i j **r,  c *r  oi  . o u .1 
Cre*:  j t 
?yr,cot  Vo 


O-’O 


/ l - ; c 


VjTi:)  r.c  i 


Fifty  six  and  five  tenths  percent  of  the  respondents  indi- 
cated they  would  participate  in  inservice  courses  offered  on  8-10 
Saturdays  during  the  year.  Thirty  two  and  six  tenths  percent  stat- 
ed they  would  not  participate.  Three  and  one  thent  percent  were 
doubtful  of  their  participation,  but  four  and  tnree  tentns  pci  cent 
indicated  theyViGht  attend  if  the  subject  area  was  what  they  need- 
ed  and  if  the  location  of  the  meeting  was  nearby.  Three  and  five 
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tenths  of  the  respondents  did  not  answer  that  question, 

TAB Lb  9 

pkhce::t  of  tea cheer  who  would 

PARTICIPATE  r.l  lUUERVi:;:  CC TERRS 

offers;)  o::  3-jo  sa: treats  per  year 


Did  Rot 
Question 


Yes 


uOUDl/l  U L 


3.5) 


’JO. 


Ye?  if 
Apnropriat1' 
Sub ; c v. 

‘;~."3  : 


The  distance  the  respondents  were  wi 1 liny  to  travel  for  an 
inserviee  course  during  the  school  year  varied  up  to  150  nil  os. 
However  si;:  tv  three  percent  of  the  re  soon- lent:;  preferred  to  travel 
50  milee  or  less.  Turing  the  sunrwr,  the  majority  of  the  respon- 
dents preferred  to  travel  100  riles  or  less,  a] trough  several 
stated  they  had  no  Unit  on  travel  distcr.co.  Inserviee  offerings 
durin-  the  school  year  should  be  locates  relatively  close,  to  t.ne 
teachers  hone  schools.  The  to'.ch'rs  wsaj;  r . wl"!iin.*  to  tr.vcl 
somewhat  farther  during  the  sumer. 

TAB! T 10 

DISTANCED  TEACHERS  ‘.*CVI  1 .~"Z  TO 

travel  to  ihjsrv;::,  el 


Did  Mot  Answer 
Question 

0-50 

Miles 

51-100 
r'xle  s 

101-150 

Mil  as 

Qualified 

Pn  n ^ p 

During  Echoed  Year 

5 

29 

5 

1 

6 

During  Sumer 

5 ' _■ 

_ L5 

9 

5 

13 
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Sumrested  Chon~c?  In  Inservicc  Pro~ra:::  Cooration 

The  teachers  were  asked  to  suggest  changes  m the  opet  suion  Oi 
the  inservicc  program  for  teachers  of  vocational  horticulture  v.hicn 

would  facilitate  their  participation. 

For  the  credit  rrosrao  the  responses  indicated  initcrost  in 
locating  courses  "closer  to  hone",  scheouling  then  during  the 
winter  quarter,  scheduling  more  on  can-pus  courses  during  the  even- 
ing, and  raking  the:;.  more  relevant  to  horticulture  teacher  neeac. 

For  the  non-credit  program  the  r or; nonces  indicated  the  teachers 
would  like  more  one  day  sessions  located  closer  to  their  home  loc- 
ale. The  general  tone  of  the  responses  was  of  satisfaction  with 
the  present  program  and  efforts  being  made  to  improve  it.  Several 
respondents  recommend c-d  keeping  the  program  up  to  date  since  the 
field  of  horticulture  is  relatively  new  and  changing. 
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SUXHA  3Y  A * i 0 aHCCv.". " ” ."AT  1 0: 


In  the  consideration  for  planning  and  effective  state  wide  in- 
service  education  program  for  teachers  of  vocational  horticulture, 
the  fact  that  each  teacher  has  uni nun  end  distinct  needs  poses  a 
difficult  situation,  hot  only  do  those  needs  vary  oc. tween  tnc 
categories  of  professional  education  and  technical  horticulture,  but 
also  within  each  of  these  areas.  Furthermore,  : ince  the  total 
number  of  vocational  horticulture  teachers  in  Ohio  is  relatively 
c-,oii  f 15 7 ^ t c nu Tiber  vrh o ou I :i  have  r i t.  i lar  ± '•  z o i * c g i: e cd s 
would  be  considerably  smaller.  The  problem  which  results  is  how 
to  effectively  provide  the  necessary  5. .service  r.ecus  for  eacr. 

teacher  on  on  economical  basis. 

Perhaps  a review  of  the  philosophy  of  operation  of  tne  ir.ser- 


;.,ort 5 eul  *.  ure  shoe  1 d be 
uuisue  uems  of  each 
■.i'Z'.Ci,  of  those,  rosnonribl e 
r ; ly  to  continually  study 
-.1,  1 • ; - “ on  and/or  locate 


vice  pro.-rar.  for  teachers  of  vocalio.n 
ir.aio.  In  order  to  provide  far  veotiu 
teacher  the  writer  suggests  tant  to*? 
for  inservice  education  should  be  or: 
the  inservice  needs  of  the  teacners 
resources  which  would  meet  the  sum  tccai  of  imivioual  teener 
needs.  Kuch  more  emphasis  should  oe  .lacca  ou  using  existing 
resources  where  they  apply  rather  than  developin':  special  work- 
shops or  courses.  This  idea  is  more  readily  applied  to  the  tech- 
nical horticulture  area.  It  is  also  very  likely  that  many  aspects 
of  that  area  could  be  more  effectively  learned  in  the  horticulture 
industry  rather  than  only  in  a classroom.  The  values  v:e  claim  for 


The  values 
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plecGiro-'.t  of  ii1;-h  schooJ  , undents  i n industry  would  certainly  .hoi d 
in  the  in  service1  education  of  teachers. 

Outside  resources  would  be  rnor*c  limited  in  the  pro;  essionuj 
education  area  and  perhaps  the  classroom  •sou Id  be  the  r.ost  effective 
base  for  instruct!  or.  Her  ever , it  is  11  holy  a1. at  some  c. ..active 
inner vice  learn  In"  can  take  place  in  this  area  throurh  visits  to 
other  hirh  school  horticulture  pro"rar.s.  In  practicality  it  is 
usual lv  suite  rare  for  teachers  to  observe  other  teachers  in  action. 
Perhaps  a vis.iti .:n  teacher  orran poser t could  be.  naue  vhereoy  a 
single  teacher  would  visit  and  ob? erve  another  teacher  for  a day. 
This  exch'-nyc  could  provide  ortorcunity  for  teachers  kith  several 
vears  of  experience  to  keep  out  of  the  routine,  monotonous  pattern 
of  teach  in"  they  tend  to  develop.  Group  visits  to  other  horticul- 
ture school  facilities  should  also  receive  more  e-basin. 

fore  evt-anrivk  use  of  Video  t-rc  no!  tore  renor • inpr  etc. 
v.’ou’d  of  val  could  s-tvo  to  *•:••• ! "•  1’  ' re  ind  'vi  dual  < r- r t : on 

of  inservi  o\  c mansion.  As  an  ov.nle,  Vl."  ov- t;,v.'h~r 

...  ....  v......  v.-v  - of  •n‘--r ' rscn  fi"'in  A " rr-ri  in  or-*' 

area  in  his  curriculum,  "a  oh  teas':;-:'-  t ..  ' •"  "••ocirJey 

i t a 1^0*0 ^ *'^ \ */ ** • vi ico  "Cel*,  w o*  ii  *’,**-v  • * u i *’  * **5 

could  be  made  and  these  tapes  exchanged  a.monr  the  teachers.  They 
would  then  have  a model  by  which  thorn  couic  compare  tneir  pres- 
entation of  the  some  suojrct. 

Those  r •‘.-sc  .vible  for  inservi'-":  education  s.noul c ec/eloo  . 
lor.m  rnm-e  (3V:  =i;)  plan  on!  schc  iulc  of  for.. ml  incrrvicc  act- 
ivities and  . ..  r/t  of  avail  Obi  n informal  in  Servian  to:  our.es  r. 
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This  in format io n would  to  used  by  teacher::  in  planning  their 
individual  innervieo  rrowrau. 

An  equally  important  responsibility  of  those  administer.!  nc 
the  inservico  pro. pro.:;]  is  to  provide  sore  :.wknns  by  which  teacher 
educators  can  assist  th:  teacher  to  individually  across  his  strenp 
and  weaknesses  at  popular  intervals,  and  to  level  on  a cl  an  for 
personal  growth  based  on  the  available  resources.  This  would 
likely  require  a more  extensive  teacher  education  field  staff 
since  all  teachers  would  be  visit-: ■:  and  a > : o to  prepare  for  the 
exoccted  increase  in  hiqh  school  horticulture  units.. 

Basically  the  state  level  philosophy  of  inservice  education 
for  teachers  of  vocational  horticulture  should  encompass  a broad- 
ened concept  of  what  actually  are  valid  irservioo  activities  and 
what  existin';  resources  ear.  be  utilised,  Accor iir'ly,  the  rhileso 
phy  should  consider  the  unique  character  of  uhc  inservico  naesc 
of  each  teacivr  and  the  :>:nso  by  ‘-'lCh  hi  ~ -w  utili'** 1  beta  fo.ral 
and  informal  inservico  activities  and  resc.rc  ’S  to  lesrovo  r : fun 


' e r*  o '■*  •*.  ssat*  ore 


The  following  specific  recowpendationu  are  wade  as  a result. 

of  this  survey. 


1.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  *;ort  of  the 


*;no  resoon- 


ded  have  been  touch ir."  ten  ; 


■/a  p >%  r>  t 1 *!  n c 


w*  i n s s : i -■* : i r a : 


:ouo  one. 


third  of  the  respondents  have  tau  -a l tv.o  yearn  or  ] , the  in- 
service  ore’-rn":  should  bo  prir.arilv  * oarer,  so  tain  ;*roup. 

2.  3ir.ee  only  about  twenty  five  percent  of  the  rc'-ror/-- ::v. 
* - -v' ■ j ~ i y new:  or*  : ao  r . s>  ^ u v,...  c.  v*  r . 
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gra-brite  cruUt  courses. 

3.  Since,  nearly  one  thirl  of  the  teachers  hold  temporary 
certificates,  one  cwoasis  of  the  inservico  program  should  be  to 
provide  the  course  vorlc  necessary  for  provisional  certification. 

4.  Over  three  fourths  of  the:  respondents  hove  hold  a joe  in 
the  horticultural  industry.  Since  work  experience  increases  the 
teachers  effectiveness,  inservice  credit  should  be;  given  ior  r>ert:- 
nent  horticulture  fork  experience  taken  at  reasonable  intervals 
during  a teacher's  career. 

5.  Since  the  technical  and  professional  iruorvice  needs  of 
teachers  varied  cons'  lovably,  Jnrervice  pro-Tor.  plann,ir.;)  - neuie  De 
more  closely  oric-r  d to  meet!  r-.r  the  needs  of  individual  tone  acre 
rather  then  the  non  i s of  the  grout)  as  a . • . : o 1 e , 

6 Th^  foil  oukv*,  ton  rmke'i  ^rcas  a?  to curler]  rortio..:  *>.iro 
should  oo  i'.cluuod  in  the  inscrvkn  nrc/r^:.  Ivhiii  the  n^xt  throe 


a . Lo.ni s cape  ?e a i p n o f he  * ' . 


course  or  a 3 vrerk  sue  .r 


rrc i e , 


r\v>  o 


3 seek  succrxr  session 


b.  Horticulture  iquinncr.t 
offered  as  a quarter  length 
for  graduate  credit. 

c.  Business  Kansgerent  in  riorticuJ  uuro  oiiereu  a^  a 
quarter  length  or  3 wfc'-k  sr”-,:  session  for  graduate 
credit. 

?.  The  following  top  ranked  areas  of  prcfcsrioi.nl  edition 
ho'i^d  be  inclui‘‘d  ir.  the  inrerviee  pro  "rut  ’.'itn.-:  o t.ne  nexi,  -nr-  r 
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a.  Planning  and  Conductin':  Student  Occupational 
Fxnericnce  rrorrra'r; , offered  as  a 3 uoeh  graduate 
credit  summer  session  or  a quarter  length  graduate 
credit  course. 

b.  Advisir.."  Youth  Or'anixationr.  in  Horticulture 
offered  as  a 3 weak  ?rriuatc  credit  sur  er  session  of 
’a  Quarter  lcn.yth  rruduate  credit  course. 

c.  Conducting  Class  and  laboratory  Activities 
offered  as  a 3 "cck  graduate  credit  su*  .ter  session 
or  a quarter  ler.-.th  yr.aiuatc.  croiit  courrs. 

8,  Since  nearly  throe  fourmc  of  the  rcsfonrs.'its  indi  outer' 

they  ::ou3s  enroll  " one  or  sore  3 •'cok  rraduute  credit  susr.er 
sessions  durin;-  the  next  three  years,  er.rdv’ci::  should  be  made  in 
nian-.lur  the  ce::.vopriat '•  nub.js.-ct  in  th  • format* 

9,  95  m*:;  over  eighty  lore'e.t  of  trie  3c-*t:'  ivi’i  3 caeac 

thov  *..*00."]  aotoiv*  ore  or  : ora  9-3  v;  '•,ov‘!  ^ " '‘itrii'i  or. ° *' ' >:  - 

three  veers  t:v*  n^oroprjatc  or  err-  'Tiould  L-  1 
The  fol]o’.‘ir,~  ccchrlce.l  horei oof: tuv\';  c.r^  Vvi'  'ViO;/;! 
area?  :;ere  oref creel  in  the  2-3  day  ■corlcrn*'*  ; ••• 


;.r:  1 3 -J  er.uu 


Dondents. 


a#  Horticulture  Loirs  and  Regulations 

b.  Floral  Arran r:c::;or.t 

c.  Electrical  And  Plunbinr  Techni  rues  and  Skill: 

d.  Electric  Arc  and  Acetyl  or r Yolsiny 


e. 


Florist  Shop' Yaua-cnant 


f.  Work  in.;.;  kith  Horticulture  Advisory  o-rou: 


s. 


York  in  ;•  Yith  Ctiy-  Hor 


Cov.uunity. 


39 


10.  Since  over  or.e  half  of  the  respondents  indicated,  they 
would  participate  in  inservice  activities  for  ei>jht  to  ten  bat  arrays 
pev  year,  sne-cial  attention  should  se  riven  to  developing  can 

appropriate  activity  in  that  format. 

11.  Incervice  .activities  during  the  school  year  should  be 
located  50  riles  or  less  fror.  the  teacher's  bore  school  in  or;: or 
to  achieve  rnxir.un  participation, 

12.  Inservice  activities  during  the  sua.rcr  should  do  located 
100  riles  or  2 c n r:  fror  the  teacher's  horn  school  in  order  to  achieve 
v\ ci x i i rar.  r,  o r * i c i m 3, t i or:  * 

13.  f.  T>e?ular  survey  of  inservice  reeds  of  t earners  should 
be  made  and  used  to  update  the.  ongoing  inservice  nroprar. 

14.  Innovative  approaches  should  be  used  ir;  the  in  service 
proarm  to  nrerent  an  uo  to  date  image  of  in-service  education  to 
the  teacher,  5cre  possible  approaches  mould  incliue: 

a.  Use  of  video  tan:,  Ph'dr s.ir.^o  concert 
movie  fairs,  etc. 

b.  A concentrate:'’  effre.  is  * ' :‘t  the  needs  of  each 

teacher  rather  than  the  r-.  : .v-,,h  closer  tcacnor 

educator/  supervisor  and  teacncr  rapport. 

c.  More  extensive  use  of  existing  resources  such 

as  Co-Op  Extension  meetings » Equipment  and  Suppliers 
Workshops , Industry  Work  Experience,  Etc,. 
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MAK1IU  E / 
M'Fi  ' JMFSLVU  Cr 
PUL LIC  I.SSTKeC'.iC.N 


STATE  OF*  OHIO 

D E PA  R T 1 L' NT  OF  EDUCATION 
COLUl/iCUO 
43215 

January  19  > 1971 


uvioioj:  ci  . 

LODC/.TiOf’t 


612  SI  ATE  Cf  MCE  CUlTiN 


EYRL  H SMOL'-'AKtR 
DIRECT  OK 


To:  Selected  horticulture  Tocchcrs 

he:  KorticvJiuro  In-Service  Education  Survey 


/.  coordinated  effort  is  under  ray  to  develop  <•  Vocation.:! 
Horticulru’-v  In- Service  proyren  cl: riyred  to  :.cot  your  needs. 


The  attached  forn  res  cc updated  by  Web-ruo  vrho  a 
the  i;ort:c'ultvrVi  ic/cher  Sr-:;ir...r  at  :\e  (u.  to  St  at 
on  taco  .bar  PS  ar.d  ?9»  Schrctijc  prcolr  a c:d  rot 
every  teacher  to  attend;  hoover,  \:o  do  :r  cd  the 
f o von  fro  i a v c ry  1 : ; * r i i * » v i u r o i .car::,  i : i c : ' a or  a o 
in- nervier  pro:, ran.  nore  aerninvlur* 


Pie* no 
for.-., 


i ho  c r yj] o 

*,  ,, . vJ.>.Vk  uU.  t'  * 


Th.!:i!:s 


L'er  your  cccFrrxoo.; 


Sinner*  .Ly , 


< 


Pete  V’c terrier. 
Research  Assistant 
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ERIC 


k^RTjN  A 

$upcmme*»:ekt  cf 

fUBUC  INSTRUCTION 


State  of  Ohio 

Department  of  Education 

COLUMDUS 
4321 D 


DIVISION  or  vcr SIGNAL 
tOlfCATiD'* 


(12  STATE  OFFICC  Si-llS'NG 


DATE:  April  20,  1071 

TO:  Ohio  Teachers  of  Vocalic:.:*!  Horticulture 

FROM:  John  Davis,  Elate  Supervisor  ana  Pete  Voter i ec: , research  Assistant 

RE:  Horticulture  Teacher  In-service  Education  Heeds  Survey 


In  order  tc  plan  in-scrvice  nr  err  at  s'  vr.ich  arc  appropriate  ar.c:  t:ne]y 
to  the  needs  and  .•  crests  of  Vocational  Horticulture  Teacaers,  ve  nccs 


your  assistance. 


The  enclosed  questionnaire  is,  in 
by  Dr.  Enroll  Parhs  :r.  February  1?"0. 
the  original  survey  results  vines  vill 
prcr,rar.  planning. 


r,;irt , a follcv-up  to  the  survey  r.ndo 
Your  ror.;.c:V:r'  is  vital  in  ursatir.- 
1 •?  usee,  in  eu r r c r. t i r. - s e r v 1 c e 


Please  complete  the  enclosed  survey  ferr.  r-r.i  riuurn  it  in  the  enclosec 
self-addressed  envelope  no  later  than .* 

V.'e  are  grateful  for  your  interest  and  the  tine  you  take  out  of  your 
schedule  to  complete  this  survey  form. 


* ^ 


FILMED  FROM  BEST  AVAILABLE  COPY 


ERJC 


Vi  J/.:;;  ^ . 

TEACrFL  lli-SEhYi'JL*  . 





KAHE 


SCHOOL 


In  order  to  effectively  plan  an  in-service 
horticulture  ve  r.eei  to  kr.cv  that  cut;, ecu  areas 
if  of f c r c 3 vit : . :r.  “hr<  r.cx h IsL* 


rvorr::r.  for  teachers  of  vcc'-ti 
you  lc*l i eve  you  need  ar.d  vill 


1 

n 


1. 


On  the  cnsis  of  your  cvn  personal 
the  follovir.n  1 

as  in-service  off:  nr:--"*  In  vhe 
valuable  to  the  lease  v'Ju'r.hle  rl 


ceds  vithin  the  next  3 years,  please 
e aree.3  vnich  vcuJu  ce  rest  valuable 
11  r?:  - >v  nl:  th-:r.  ir.  crier  cf 

T^T^r.Ti  “fer  the  rvcov  valuable, 


rank 
tc  you 


a ivo 


for  the  second  cart  valuable,  cue.  , , . 

In  the  ri-hu  ran erlu-r.  indicate  hcv  each  subject  area  sr.cnlu  ce  o.icreu  user.,-, 
these  syntcfsT ~ A 'day  r.cn- credit  vo rush on 

B = Quarter  length  Gr?d  credit  course 
C = 3 veek  Grad  credit  turner  ce-soicr. 


RANK  ORDER 


TYPE  OF  CFFT.mO 


landscape  fesi an 
Turf  . 

Business  r.ar.acerer.t  ir.  horticulture 
Horticulture  cc:is~.or.t  or '.-atrer.  ar.o  uair.tcr.ar.ce 
Electrical  ar.d  r.'ur.cir.g  tecr.r.iouos  c::u  rcills 
^.anolinv  enrine  vur.e-ur  ana  overhaul 
Electric  arc  ar.d  cxyacety lere  veij-'r.g 
Crr.-utcntal  riant  identification 
Floral  errar.-vr.ert 
Horn i culture  lavs  nr, a regulations 
Fieri si  sr.cr  r o:*.  a “.one  at 


Ot  her  ( : loose  i d e r.  t ; f y / 


2.  Or.  t'r.e  basic  cf-  year  cvr.  rcrn-r.'l  uec 
the  follcvir.n  rrofersi'-r.nl  etu-':-:~r. 
in-service  offerings.  :-oulc>’  t;.e  ms 


j ) . ;;:t  7 years,  r lease  rr.nk 

-s  ho  r.rso  /al uat.lo  as 

■ . \ . in  ;:ue:o: on  1* 


Planning  and  conduct  ir..-;  student  occuaaaicnal 
experience  presrar.s , 

Preparing  and  using  teaching  aids  for  vocational 
horticulture. 

Managing  facilities  and  educational  r°:ourres 
AdYir.ir.rr  youth  organisations  ir.  horticulture 
Wi ; ring  vith  horticulture  advisory  groups 
Developing  adult  rrcrrar.s  or.  r.ort:  culture 
Prir.cirles  cf  vocational  education 
Vcrkir.c  vith  other  horticulture  grouts  ir.  the 
ccr.rrunity 

Conducting  class  ar.d  laboratory  activities 

Guidance,  counsel: ir. a and  t 1 scrr.c-aa 

Ctr.er  (Please  ider,tify}_ ; 


VOCATIONAL  HO?.?ICri.TlTr 
TEACH KH  I HS'i:?, VICK  ZCuCATIC”  CUF.YZY 


HAMS 


SCHOOL 


3.  During  the  next  3 years: 

How  many  3 week  summer  sessions  do  you  expect  to  attend? 

Hov  many  2-3  day  non-credit  in-service  education  workshops 
do  you  plan  to  attend? 

Hov  many  Quarter  length  graduate  credit  courses  do  you 
expect  to  take? 

Kov  many  hours  of  graduate  credit  do  ycu  expect  to  take? 

Would  you  participate  if  an  in-service  course  vere  offered 
on  8-10  Saturdays  during  a year? 

Hov  far  vculd  you  travel  for  an  in-service  course 

during  the  school  year? 
during  the  summer? 


Please  suggest  changes  in  operation  of  the  in-service  program  for  teachers 
of  vocational  horticulture  which  would  facilitate  your  participation. 


The  credit  program 


T'hf*  r.nn~eredit  urogram; 

• 

ERjt 


Os 
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VT  014  679 

BRISTOL,  BENTON  K. 

CREATIVE  APPROACHES  TO  TEACHING  APPLIED 

COURSES^ ‘fINAL  rI^T'™'-  °CCU,,#T,tlNJ  SH0R' 

IgrIwuure!"  UN,V•’  mm-  0EPT-  0f 

ILLINOIS  STATE  BOARD  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
AND  REHABILITATION,  SPRINGFIELD.  VOCATIONU 
AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  DIV. 

MF  AVAILABLE  IN  VT-ERIC  SET. 

PUB  DATE  - N0V7I  53P. 

DESCRIPTORS  - ^VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION; 

♦TEACHING  METHODS;  TEACHER  EDUCATION; 

*rRF*TiwirvRKSH0PS'  V0CATI0NAL  AGRICULTURE; 
♦CREATIVITY?  ♦BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES; 

EDUCATIONAL  INNOVATION;  PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT; 

usssras"”"" 

OF  THE  CREATIVE  PROBLEM-SOLVING  CONCEPT,  THE 
NVESTIgatqr  in  THiS  PROJECT  SOUGHT  TO:  (1) 

'!*K  " » instructors  with  an  interest  U 

CREATIVHy,  (2)  GIVE  THEM  SPECIAL  TRAINING  IN 

nl'mr  jKJ  C0UftSE*  (3)  ARRANGE  FOR  THEM  TO 
,TRY  OUT  CREATIVE  APPROACHES  TO  TEACHING 

APPLIED  BIOLOGICAL  AND  AGRICULTURAL 

OCCUPATIONS  IN  THEIR  CLASSES,  AND  (4J  LET 

IllMMAR f 7 P 1 AMn AT E IN  A 2~°AY  SH0RT  WURSE  TO 
SUMMARIZE  AND  EVALUATE  THEIR  EXPERIENCES 

“I0NS  FR0M  THESE  E^FORU  are: 
III  IT. 1$  POSSIBLE  TO  CONDUCT  A SUCCESSFUL  3- 
DAY  COURSE  TITLED  CREATIVE  APPROACHES  TO 
TEACHING  APPLIED  BIOLOGICAL  AND  AGRICULTURAL 
OCCUPATIONS,  (21  PARTICIPANTS  WHO  COMPLETED 
THE  SEQUENCE  WERE  UNANIMOUSLY  FAVORABLE  TO 
THE  EXPERIENCES  WHICH  THEY  HAD  SHARED*  AND 
(31  THERE  IS  REASON  TO  BELIEVE  THAT  OTHER 
SEGMENTS  OF  THE  VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 

crlmlS* JLli 1 N0 1 S W0ULD  PR0FiT  FROM 

SimAR  SHORT £UUKSES7~TTSJ ■ 


I 
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CREATIVE  APPROACHES  TO  TEACHING 
APPLIED  BIOLOGICAL  AMD  AGRICULTURAL  OCCUPATIONS 
SHORT  COURSES 

FINAL  REPORT 

Nr 

Buxton  K.  Bristol 


( 


CREATIVE  APPROACHES  TO  TEACHING 
APPLIED  BIOLOGICAL  AND  AGRICULTURAL  OCCUPATIONS 
SHORT  COURSES 


FINAL  REPORT 

By 


» 


Benton  K.  Bristol 


This  study  was  supported  by  a grant  from  the 
Professional  and  Curriculum  Development  Unit, 
Division  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education, 
Board  of  Vocational  Education  and  Rehabilitation, 
State  of  Illinois,  Springfield.  No.  PDT-Al-059* 


"A  course  in  creative  thinking  enhances  an 
individual's  self -development  and  advancement 
opportunities.  For  one  thing,  it  teaches  him 
to  look  for  alternatives.  Applied  to  his  job, 
he  can  certainly  discover  ways  to  perform  it 
better  and  more  economically."  --  Tom  Kuby 


U.S,  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH. 
EDUCATION  « WELFARE 
OFFICE  OF  EOUCATION 
THIS  DOCUMENT  HAS  BEEN  REPRO- 
DUCED EXACTLY  AS  RECEIVED  FROM 
THE  PERSON  OR  ORGANIZATION  ORIG- 
INATING IT  POINTS  OF  VIEW  OR  OPIN- 
IONS STATEO  00  NOT  NECESSARILY 
REPRESENT  OFFICIAL  OFFICE  OF  EDU- 
CATION POSITION  OR  POLICY. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
COLLEGE  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY 
ILLINOIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
NORMAL,  ILLINOIS 

November,  1971 
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INTRODUCTION  AND  DEFINITION  OF  THE  PROBLEM 


The  need  for  new  approaches  in  education  is  apparent  to  all.  In 
order  for  the  teaching  of  applied  biological  and  agricultural 
occupations  to  be  relevant  in  a rapidly  changing  environment,  a 
considerable  amount  of  creative  effort  is  required  of  instructors 
and  students. 

For  the  last  15  years,  research  findings  have  shown  that  creative 
problem-solving  is  an  exciting  and  effective  way  to  teach  and 
learn.  There  is  little  doubt  that  students'  creative-productivity 
levels  can  be  significantly  increased  by  deliberate  educational 
programs. 

Overall  purposes  of  project 

The  overall  purposes  of  this  project  were  to  identify  20  instructors 
with  an  interest  in  creativity,  give  them  special  training  in  a one- 
day  short  course,  have  them  try  out. creative  approaches  to  teaching 
applied  biological  and  agricultural  occupations  in  their  classes, 
and  then  have  them  participate  in  a two-day  short  course  to  summarize 
and  evaluate  their  experiences. 

It  was  believed  that  the  results  of  the  study  would  furnish  an 
estimate  of  the  success-potential  of  the  creative  problem-solving 
concept  and  the  related  creative  approaches  to  teaching  for  Illinois 
high  school  teachers  of  applied  biological  and  agricultural  occupa- 
tion's classes.  Implications  for  other  vocational  classes  were 
expected  to  be  another  outcome. 

Specific  objectives  for  the  study 

There  were  four  specific  objectives  for  the  study: 

i 

ll  To  determine  the  creative  talent  of  twenty  high  school 
applied  biological  and  agricultural  occupations  instructors  who 
identified  themselves  as  being  creatively  inclined,  and  who  were 
willing  and  able  to  engage  in  the  action  research  specified  by  the 
investigator. 

2.  To  make  a beginning  at  implementing  the  findings  of 
research  in  creative  behavior  completed  during  the  last  15  years. 

3*  To  evaluate  the  results  of  creative  approaches  to  teaching 
employed  by  Illinois  instructors  during  the  Spring  Semester  1971. 

4.  To  identify  further  applied  research  which  might  be  under- 
taken with  profitable  results,  on  a short-term  and/or  long  term 
basis. 


parnes,  Sidney  J.,  Creative  Behavior  Guidebook.  New  York* 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  195?,-  p.  4$.  
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Definition  of  creative  behavior 

Creative  behavior*  was  defined  as  that  which  demonstrates  both 
uniqueness  and  Value  in  its  product.  The  product  may  be  unique 
and  valuable  to  ‘a  group  or  organization,  to  society  as  a whole, 
or  only  to  the  individual  himself  or  herself.  This  is  the 
definition  furnished  by  Dr.  Sidney  J.  Parnes  in  his  Creative 
Behavior  Guidebook,  page  6.  Other  quotations  from  Parnes,  with 
corresponding  Guidebook  page  numbers,  are: 

"Creativity  is  thus  a function  of  knowledge,  imagination 
and  evaluation."  — page  6. 

". . . . in  creative  learning,  the  greater  our  knowledge, 
the  more  patterns,  combinations  or  ideae  we  can  achieve." 
— page  7* 

"Without  knowledge,  imagination  cannot  be  productive. 
Without  imaginative  manipulation,  abundant  knowledge 
Cannot  help  us  live  in  a world  of  change.^  And  without 
the  ability  to  synthesize,  evaluate  and  develop  our  ideas, 
we  achieve  no  effective  creativity."  — page  7. 


PRESENTATION  AND  INTERPRETATION  OP  DATA 


Cover  letter  and  survey  form  to  high  school  instructors 

A cover  letter  and  survey  form  were  sent  to  all  high  school  applied 
biological  and  agricultural  occupations  instructors  in  Illinois  in 
order  to  identify  the  20  who  were  interested  and  able  to  engage  in 
the  action  research  specified  by  the  investigator.  No  self-addressed, 
stamped  envelopes  were  enclosed. 

«*• 

Evaluative  .nstrmnents  and  questions  for  instructors 

Instructors  chosen  were  to  complete  the  "What  Kind  of  Person  Are 
You"  test  early  in  the  short  course  program,  the  "Alpha  Biographi- 
cal Inventory"  £ about  midway,  and  "The  Sixteen  Personality  Factor 
Questionnaire"  H at  the  end. 


Author, Dr.  E.  Paul  Torrance,  now  is  Head  and  Professor, 
Educational  Psychology,  University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Georgia. 
Special  written  permission  was  obtained  from  Dr.  Torrance  to 
reproduce  and  use  the  test  in  the  study  without  charge. 

3 

Inventory  may  be  purchased  from  Prediction  Press,  Box  298, 
Greensboro,  North  Carolina. 


Questionnaire  may  be  purchased  from  Institute  for  Personality 
and  Ability  Testing,  1602-04  Coronado  Drive,  Champaign,  Illinois. 
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They  were  to  answer  the  question,  “What  is  the  most  creative  thing 
you’ve  ever  done?”  5 list  all  creative  accomplishments  to  date,  and 
attend  the  short  courses  without  compensation. 

Cover  letter  and  survey  form  to  community  college  instructors 

When  20  participants  were  not  obtained  from  the  high  school 
agriculture  instructor  group,  a cover  letter  and  survey  form  were 
sent  to  all  community  college  agriculture  instructors  in  Illinois. 
In  this  instance,  informational  sketches  about  the  investigator 
were  provided. 

The  total  of  20  participants  still  was  not  obtained,  so  the  study 
was  broadened  to  include  other  groups. 

Groups  represented  at  the  first  short  course  meeting 

Table  1 lists  the  groups  represented  at  the  first  short  course 
meeting  (or  the  make-up  meeting)  and  the  number  of  participants  in 
each.. 


Table  1 


Groups  Represented  by  the  20  Participants 
at  the  First  Short  Course  Meeting  or 
the  Make-Up  Meeting 


Number  of  Participants 


Instructors  --  High  School  Biological  (Applied) 

and  Agricultural  Occupations  H 


Student  Teachers  — Agricultural 

Education  4 


University  staff  — Agricultural 

Education  and  Agricultural  Mechanics  2 


Head  Consultant  --  Applied  Biological 

and  Agricultural  Occupations  1 


Instructor  --  Agriculture  — Community 
College 


Undergraduate  student  — Agriculture 


1 


Total  20 


5 

This  question  has  been  asked  of  thousands  of  people. 
Two  participants  attended  the  make-up  meeting. 
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* ^ °f  tbe  *Sen!ja  for  the  first  short  course  meeting  (March  13, 
-971)  and  the  make-up  short  course  (March  20,  1971)  appears  in 
Appendix  A.  Shortly  before  May  22,  a reminder  letter  was  sent  each 
participant.  A copy  of  this  letter  appears  in  Appendix  A,  copies 

°f  *£/ af#Ta_for  the  8econd  8hort  course  (May  22,  I97I)  and  for 
the  third  short  course  (May  29,  1971)  also  appear  in  Appendix  a. 

No  make-up  was  held  for  the  second  short  course!'  A make-up  was 
held  on  June  12,  1971,  for  two  participants  who  did  not  attend 
short  course  number  three  on  May  29. 


Attendance  at  second  and  third  short  courses 

Table  2 lists  the  group  classifications  of  the  five  participants  who 
did  not  attend  either  short  course  number  two  or  three. 


Table  2 

Group  Classifications  of  Five  Participants 
Who  Did  Not  Attend  the  Last  Two  Meetings® 

S£2H£  Number  of  Participants 

Instructors  — High  School  Biological  (Applied) 

and  Agricultural  Occupations  3 

University  Staff  Member  --  Agricultural 

Mechanics  ^ 

Head  Consultant  — Applied  Biological 

and  Agricultural  Occupations  1 


« 


Total  5 


ERjt 


y 

It  was  not  possible  to  schedule  a make-up  for  the  second  short 
course  which  suited  the  participants  and  the  investigator. 

wereJ“8d#  t0  determine  why  the  five  who  attended  the 

2 ?rr  dJd  ITT  attend  8hort  cour8es  tw0  and  three.  One 
^V°lve5^a  8006  long-postponed  work  at  home  and 
forgot  about  short  course  number  two.  Another  had  a professional 

SffSrLWf  i#  hfd  !°  keep-  A third  participant  wrote  that  his 
taS!n  ^the  h0®Pital  on  the  date  of  the  second  short 
course  meeting.  The  other  two  who  missed  did  not  reply  to  the 

g’JSK?  • f8ft8«  of  ****  in  order  fo^sseStLl  coiJinuity 

IL?!  by  Participants  in  the  study,  there  was  no  point  in 

Jw!  °iS8!d  8hort  C0ur8e  number  two  attend  short  course 

^o*8  wb8  f8884  the  second  short  course  would  not 

f°  ******  8«88tively  in  the  third  short  cSurse. 

to  teacher  who  did  attend  the  second  short  course  was  able 

"Sf  TiS*  °*  ahort  C0ar88  “"bay  three  because  of 

hifitteSn^^h!  w J°b  intervieW8-  A similar  reason  prevented 
ms  attending  the  last  make-up  session. 
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As  explained  in  footnote  number  eight  on  page  four,  six  participants 
did  not  attend  all  three  short  courses  for  the  full  amount  of  time 
scheduled.  Fourteen,  however,  attended  the  entire  three-day  sequence 
for  a total  of  18  hours  of  formal  instruction.  Table  3 shows  the 
group  classifications  for  the  14  participants. 

Table  3 

Group  Classifications  of  14  Participants 
Who  Attended  All  Three  Short  Courses^ 

£rouP  Number  of  Participants 


Instructors  — High  School  Applied  Biological 

and  Agricultural  Occupations  8 

Student  Teachers  — Agricultural  Education  3 

University  Staff  — Agricultural  Education  1 

Instructor  — Agriculture  — Community  College  1 

Undergraduate  Student  — Agriculture  1 


Total  14 


9 

The  14  participants  who  received  certificates  of  completion 
were  encouraged  to  report  their  accomplishment  to  their  local 
newspapers.  At  least  one  did  so,  and  an  article  was  published. 


A suggested  news  release  was  given  to  each  of  the  14 

6 SPaCe  left  for  Verting  his  or  her  name. 
Where  more  than  one  newspaper  served  a local  area,  more  copies  0 
the  news  release  were  furnished.  * 


=WfT?rteen  “eland  one  woman  completed  the  sequence  of  three 
short  courses.  They  expressed  appreciation  for  the  certificate 
whrch  was  printed  on  heavy  stock  and  was  suitable  for  framing. 

0 d English  style  lettering  was  used  for  printing  the  names  on 
tne  certificates* 


The  short  courses  were  given  on  a "no  university  credit 
Those  who  attended  did  so  because  of  their  interest  in 

w!iTX?’  imPortanCe  they  attached  to  what  they  might 

learn.  In  order  to  participate,  all  had  to  choose  the  short 
courses  over  a number  of  competing  activities. 


I 


er|c 
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Remarks  about  sample  selection 

Theoretically,  each  high  school  instructor  of  applied  biological 
and  agricultural  occupations  in  Illinois  had  an  equal  chance  of 
being  included  in  the  study.  All  on  the  official  list10  were  sent 
identical  invitations  and  enclosures.  None  of  these  were  returned 
to  the  sender  as  being  undeliverable.  Spot  checks  made  on  a non- 
random  basis,  the  comments  volunteered  by  instructors  at  different 
times,  and  chance  discoveries  would  tend  to  show  that  most  of  the 
recipients  had  noticed  the  materials.  The  News  Service  of  Illinois 
State  University  sent  an  article  about  the  project  to  all  agricul- 
ture editors  in  the  State  more  than  three  weeks  before  the  first 
short  course  meeting.  A number  of  newspapers  published  the  item. 

No  high  school  instructor  who  volunteered  to  participate  was 
excluded. 


Despite  the  possibility  of  the  theoretical  "unrestricted  random 
sampling"  suggested,  no  claim  is  made  that  such  a sampling  actually 
occurred.  Rather , it  is  believed  that  volunteers  tended  to  be 
individuals  who  were  best  acquainted  with  the  investigator  and  most 
familiar  with  his  previous  professional  and/or  creative  activities. 

All  community  college  instructors  of  agriculture  in  Illinois  were 
sent  short  course  invitations  and  enclosures.  The  one  community 
college  instructor  who  volunteered  had  previously  enjoyed  an 
extended  discussion  with  the  researcher  about  creativity  and  the 
Creative  Problem-Solving  Institute,  Buffalo,  New  York.  This  was 
the  result  of  a chance  meeting  at  a dinner  held  not  far  from  the 
community  college  where  the  instructor  was  (and  still  is)  employed. 

The  writer  believes  that  the  restrictions  imposed  on  the  study 
tended  to  discourage  potential  volunteers  who  had  no  more  than  an 
average  interest  in  creativity.  Aoiong  the  restrictions  were:  the 
responsibility  of  participants  for  their  own  travel  and  meal 
expenses,  a relatively  small  budget  for  the  study,  the  specific 
and  rather  detailed  (at  times  demanding)  forms  to  be  completed, 
e o a time  required  to  complete  the  short  courses  satisfactorily, 
and  the  fact  that  no  university  credit  was  awarded.11 


State  of  Illinois,  Board  of  Vocational  Education  and 
Rehabilitation,  Division  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education, 

jlppiied  Biological  and  Agricultural  Occupations  1970-1971  Annual 
Directory.  24  pp.  


It  further  was  recognized  that  emergencies,  unforseen 
circumstances,  and/or  changing  conditions  could  make  it  inconvenient 
(even  impossible)  for  one  or  more  who  attended  the  first  short 
course  meeting  to  attend  the  other  two. 
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Comparisons  — Evidence 


Tables  in  Appendix  B show  a number  of  comparisons  which  were  made 
to  determine  possible  differences  among  groups  and  sub-groups 
identified*  The  t test  and  the  chi  square  statistical  technique 
revealed  no  significant  differences  at  either  the  .05  or  .01 
levels  of  confidence.  In  other  words,  the  null  hypothesis  of  no 
difference  could  not  be  rejected  at  these  levels. 

The  study  tended  to  confirm  the  results  of  related  research  known 
to  the  author  and  the  statements  of  recognized  leaders  in  the  field 
of  creative  thinking.  For  example,  age  need  not  be  a great  hindrance 
to  creativity.  Formal  instruction  in  creative  thinking  can  produce 
desirable  gains  in  such  areas  as:  conceptual  fluency,  originality, 

appropriate  suspension  of  judgment,  less  authoritarian  view  of  life, 
creative  evaluation  of  information,  and  willingness  to  attack 
problems  in  pioneering  ways. 

Appendix  C contains  participant -reactions  to  questions  posed  and/or 
information  requested  during  the  Spring  1971.  Not  all  the  signifi- 
cant happenings  and  experiences  shared  can  be  adequately  explained 
via  the  written  word. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  actual  words  of  those  taking  part  in  the 
study  are  often  recorded.  It  is  believed  this  procedure  will  result 
in  a greater  understanding  of  what  actually  happened  (or  is  meant) 
than  if  too  much  summarizing  is  done. 


Those  who  participated  in  the  study  were  happy  with  their  experiences. 

A one  time  or  other ,all  related  ways  the  creativity  short  course 
meetings  had  been  beneficial.  Many  thought  they  would  benefit  in  the 
future  from  their  efforts  to  think  creatively  "with  the  brakes  off." 

A determination  to  utilize  what  they  had  learned  was  evident.  A 
surprisingly  large  number  had  been  successful  in  kindling  the  interest 

u °l'j6rs  in  what  they  had  done*  The  enthusiastic,  specific  statements 
shou  d provide  helpful  insights  to  anyone  with  an  interest  in  the 
subject  of  "Creative  Approaches  to  ...  " 

Interest  was  uniformly  high,  and  cooperation  during  the  sessions  was 
excellent,  even  on  the  one  Saturday  when  the  meeting  room  was  cold 
and  efforts  to  make  it  warmer  were  unsuccessful.  While  it  may  be 
true  that  those  who  already  were  creatively  talented  profited  most 
irom  the  meetings,  the  less  talented  made  significant  gains  gig* 

--  according  to  their  self-evaluations.  Several  who  were  reluctant 
to  admit  they  would  have  much  chance  of  being  creative  had,  by  the 
en  third  short  course,  decided  they  could  utilize  creative 

problem-solving  in  appropriate  ways.  "Confidence-building"  is  one 

most8  Whi°h  qUltC  a feW  °f  the  P^^P^ts  may  have  appreciated 
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SUMMARY,  MAJOR  CONCLUSIONS  AND/OR  RESULTS,  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 
Summary 


There  is  a need  for  new  approaches  in  education.  Creative  efforts 
by  instructors  and  students  of  applied  biological  and  agricultural 
occupations  are  necessary  if  desired  successes  are  to  be  achieved. 

Research  findings  have  shown  that  creative  problem-solving  is  an 
exciting  and  effective  way  to  teach  and  learn.  If  students' 
creative-productivity  levels  can  be  significantly  increased  by 
deliberate  educational  programs,  it  would  seem  that  20  instructors 
of  applied  biological  and  agricultural  occupations  in  Illinois  would 
agree  to  attend  a sequence  of  three  short  course  meetings  of  six 
hours  each. 

It  proved  to  be  more  difficult  than  anticipated  to  locate  20  high 
school  instructors  with  a sufficient  interest  in  creativity  and  the 
time  to  attend  the  proposed  Saturday  short  course  sessions.  More 
than  one-half  the  20  individuals  who  attended  the  first  meeting, 
however,  were  high  school  instructors  of  applied  biological  and 
agricultural  occupations.  The  same  was  true  for  the  Ik  whc  received 
certificates  of  completion. 


A wider  range  of  ages  and  educational  backgrounds  were  represented 
than  would  have  been  the  case  had  it  been  possible  to  follow  the 
original  plan  for  the  selection  of  participants.  This  resulted  in 
some  additional  insights  which  had  not  been  considered  previously. 

When  all  the  evidence  was  considered,  the  creative  talent  of  those 
aking  part  in  the  study  appeared  to  be  somewhat  above  average 
(when  compared  with  others  in  their  occupational  fields).  Their 
, interest  in  creativity  was  well  above  average. 

A beginning  was  made  at  implementing  the  research  in  creative 
behavior  completed  during  the  last  15  years. 

The  results  of  the  creative  approaches  to  teaching  employed  by 
Illinois  instructors  during  the  Spring  Semester  1971  (and  other 
creative  involvement  with  others)  were  evaluated.  Despite  the 
lack  of  time  available  and  other  important  responsibilities  which 
competed  for  each  individual's  attention,  participants  (teachers 
and  others)  thought  their  creative  efforts  with  others  were  quite 
successful.  The  evidence  (both  written  and  verbal)  would  tend  to 
support  their  belief. 


Father  applied  research  projects  which  might  be  undertaken  with 
JE5JS1;  re^lts«  on  a short-term  and/or  long-term  basis,  were 
ae  tified.  These  are  listed  under  the  recommendations  section  of 
this  report. 

Creative  behavior- was  considered  in  a broad  and  inclusive  way 
Hither  than  in  a narrow  and  restrictive  way.  It  was  enough  that 
the  individual  considered  the  product  of  his  or  her  effort  to  be 
unique  and  valuable  for  himself  or  herself. 
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Major  conclusions  and/er  results  of  the  study 
Major  conclusions  and/or  results  of  the  study  were: 

1.  It  was  possible  to  conduct  a successful  three-day  short 
course  sequence  in  Illinois  titled  "Creative  Approaches  to  Teaching 
Applied  Biological  and  Agricultural  Occupations." 

2.  Participants  who  completed  the  sequence  were  unanimously 
favorable  to  the  experiences  which  they  had  shared. 

3.  Teachers,  (and  student  teachers  in  cooperating  centers 
during  the  Spring  1971) » who  attended  all  three  meetings,  believed 
they  had  been  helped  to  do  a more  effective  job  with  students  as  a 
result  of  their  participation  in  the  study. 

b.  All  who  received  short  course  certificates  of  completion 
seemed  to  feel  their  experiences  in  creativity  might  be  quite 
helpful  in  many  parts  of  their  lives. 

5«  All  who  attended  only  the  first  short  course  meeting,  and 
who  responded  to  the  researcher's  questions,  believed  they  had  been 
helped  irf  some  way  by  their  brief  exposure  to  formal  creativity 
activities. 

6*  All  who  participated  in  the  study  indicated  (either  orally 
or  in  writing)  they  had  made,  were  making,  or  would  make  some 
constructive  use  of  what  they  had  learned. 

7*  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  other  segments  of  the 
vocational  and  technical  educator  group  in  Illinois  would  profit 
from  similar  short  course  efforts.  Such  efforts  should  have  an 
appeal  to  a wide  range  of  age  groups,  and  a rather  wide  range  of 
ages  can  be  successfully  accomodated  in  a single  group  at  a given 
time. 


8.  There  were  indications  that  at  least  ten  percent  of 
Illinois  high  school  students  would  respond  favorably  to  one  or 
more  creativity  short  courses.  The  ones  with  greatest  interest 
would  not  necessarily  be  the  most  academically  talented,  or  even 
the  most  creative.  There  are  likely  to  be  a wide  range  of 
reasons  for  high  school  students  to  be  interested  in  such  a course 
at  any  given  time. 


Recommendat  ions 

1*  Separate  but  similar  creative  short  course  studies  should 
be  cade  of  each  of  the  occupational  classifications  represented  bv 
this  study: 

a*  Instructors  — High  School  Applied  Biological  and 
Agricultural  Occupations 

be  Student  Teachers  — Agricultural  Education 
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o.  University  Staff 


(1)  Agricultural  Education 

(2)  Agricultural  Mechanics 

d«  State  Staff  — Consultants  of  Applied  Biological 
and  Agricultural  Occupations 

e.  Instructors  — Agriculture  ~ Community  College 

f*  Undergraduate  Students  — Agriculture 

...  f*  If  possible,  short  course  studies  should  be  conducted 
with  the  cooperation  of  high  school  students  of  applied  biological 
and  agricultural  occupations.  The  studies  wou?i  emphasize  creativity. 

5*  Creative  problem-solving  studies  should  be  completed  with 
the  assistance  and  active  involvement  of  other  vocational  and 
technical  educator  groups  in  Illinois. 

4.  Potential  interest  in  creative  thinking  short  courses 
be  determined  for  other  Illinois  teacher  and  student  groups  not 
previously  mentioned  here. 


...  8tudies  recommended  should  provide  valuable  information  on 
either  a short-term  or  long-term  basis.  The  "creative  approaches  to 
teaching"  theme  might  be  modified  to  meet  the  specific  needs  and 
interests  of  any  group.  Any  appropriate  designation  could  be 
inserted  after  '’creative  approaches  tOe,f 

* . J*  18  belieyed  that  more  than  a single  semester  and  three 

S "???*  °J  8iX  hour8  each  required  if  instructors  are 
to  involve  high  school  students  in  the  creative  problem-solvin* 
processes  to  any  great  extent.  ^ 


i*  «.^fl>ibll0ffaphy  Which  begins  on  the  Page  of  this  report 
the  than  comPrehensive.  Entries  were  selectedon 

the  basis  of  the  direct  relationship  they  had  to  "Creative  Accroaches 

£uS”'  APPU'd  “°l0sical  “*  OccupatSL  K 
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AGENDA  FOR  MARCH  13,  1971  SHORT  COURSE* 

-and  for  March  20  Make-up  Short  Course 

8:30  — 9s 00  a.m.  Coffee,  doughnuts  and  informal  conversation 


9:00  — 9:30 

"Twelve  Pages  of  Concentrated  Creative 
Thought"  — Read  and  discuss 

9:30  - 9:45 

"Think:  Guilty?  Not  Guilty???  Killer? 
or  Just  Careless? 

Folder  containing:  "Fourteen  Great  Ideas 

for  Improved  Agricultural  Mechanics 
Instruction;"  "Problem  and  Answer  Sheets 
for  Learning  Engine  Maintenance  Principles;" 
"Suggestions  for  the  Preparation  of  Manuscript 
Drawings;"  "509  Items  Tools  and  Equipment;" 
"Planes;"  and  other  teaching  aids 

"I  Know  You  Think  Discuss  briefly 

9:45  - 10:30 

Fill  out  Alpha  Biographical  Inventory,  Section 
I — 100  items 

10:30  - 10:40 

Hand  out  "String  Puzzle,"  Furnish  candy 

10: 40  - 11:00 

Sheep  Exercise,  Starvation  Slide,  other  slides 
and  overhead  transparencies 

11:00  - 11:50 

Theoretical  Framework  — Creative  Approaches 
to  Teaching  — Evaluating  Creative  Talent 

11:50  — 1:00 

Lunch 

1:00  — 1:15  p.m. 

Creative  Coloring  Book  — Ruler  — Think 
Products  Listing 

1:15  — 1:30 

Participation:  100  ways  to  use  creativity 

1:30  — 2:30 

Small  group  efforts  to  brainstorm  "How  to 
encourage  creativity  in  others" 

2:30  — 2:40 

Break 

2:40  — 4:00 

Group  reports,  discussion,  and  preparation 
for  two  more  short  courses 

Additional  information  about  March  13,  1971, 
20  make-up  short  course: 


short  course  and  March 


1.  Extensive  use  was  made  of  posters  at  various  times  to 
stimulate  interest  or  to  renew  interest 


2. 


A pressure-responsive  liquid  crystal  demonstrator  was  handed 
around  at  one  point  to  keep  interest  at  a Heh  level 
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March  13 , 1971 , and  March  20  make-up  short  course  (continued) 

3*  There  was  a large  table  display  of  creativity  books,  copies 
of  the  Journal  of  Creative  Behavior,  Edmund  Scientific 
Company  Catalog,  and  Dick  Blick  catalog  of  "Complete 
Creative  Materials" 

4.  Hard  candy  wrapped  in  paper  was  made  available  for  the  breaks, 
and  hot  coffee  and  doughnuts  were  available  at  all  times 

5*  It  was  emphasized  that  the  short  course  could  change  and 
improve  each  participant's  life,  and  the  lives  of  those  with 
whom  he  (or  she)  lives  and/or  works 

6.  The  use  of  creative  problem-solving  in  the  solution  of  any 
kind  of  problem  for  any  part  of  a person's  life  was  stressed 

7*  The  "What  Kind  of  Person  Are  You?"  test  was  answered  by 
short  course  participants 

The  participants  were  given  copies  of  this  test  to  administer 
to  others 

8.  All  participants  were  asked  the  following  question:  "What 

is  the  most  creative  thing  you've  ever  done?" 

9*  All  present  at  the  short  course  were  asked  to  complete  the 
Alpha  Biographical  Inventory  no  later  than  the  May  meetings 

10.  The  following  items  were  handed  out: 

a.  Dick  Blick  Catalog 

b.  Illinois  State  University  folder 

c.  Seventeenth  Annual  Creative  Problem-Solving  Institute 

Announcement:  "Creative  Education  — Impetus  for 

Innovation  — The  Creative  Education  Foundation 

11.  The  posters  mentioned  (item  number  one  in  this  list)  were 
not  given  to  participants.  They  were  utilized  briefly  by 
the  instructor  (held  up  so  all  could  see).  Examples  of 
the  color  posters  follow i 

a.  "When  You're  as  great  as  I am  ...  It's  hard  to  be 
humble" 

b.  Drawing  of  man  and  owl  on  the  same  limb 

c.  "Please  tell  me  your  troubles" 

Note:  A few  of  the  posters  were  not  in  color 
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agenda  FOR  MAY  22,  1971  bHORT  COURSE 
8;30  ~ 9:00  a.m.  Coffee,  doughnuts  and  informal  conversation 
9:00  — 9:15  Pick  up  materials  from  participants 
Hand  out  "Smart  Fill4* 

9:15  - 10:30  Hand  out  Creative  Behavior  Workbook 

Briefly  discuss  "Course  Summary"  card 
in  front  of  book 


Participants  read  ,rPrefatory  Note"  and 
"Introduction  to  Course" 


Complete  Session  1 

10:30  - 10 :‘t0 

Break 

10: 40  - 12:00  noon 

Complete  Sessions  2 and  3 in  Workbook 

12:00  - 1:00  p.m. 

Lunch 

1:1  — 1:05 

Hand  out  booklet,  "Suggested  Course  of  Study  in 
Landscape  Design,"  and  "Basic  Exhibit  Principles' 

1:05  --  2:30 

Complete  Sessions  b and  5 

2:30  — 2:b0 

Break 

2:to  — 3:30 

Complete  Session  6.  Hand  out  Edmund  Scientific 
Company  Catalog  and  order  blank 

Skip  Session  7*  Complete  Session  8 
Additional  information  about  May  22,  1971 1 short  course: 

1.  With  Session  5*a  specific  attempt  was  made  to  put  some  tension 
on  all  individuals  in  the  group  and  to  make  them  somewhat 
uneasy.  One  test  of  a person^  creativity  is  how  much  tension 

he  (or  she)  can  put  up  with  and  still  "get  the  creative  iob 
done" 

2.  A few  had  to  leave  a bit  earlier  than  the  rest  of  the  group. 
The  period  from  3:50  p.m.  on  was  utilized  for  individual 
assistance  to  those  who  stayed 

3.  For  Session  6,  permission  was  given  for  working  on  own  idea 

4.  The  poster,  "Have  a Nice  Day",  was  shown  at  the  start  of  the 
short  course 

5*  All  issues  of  the  Journal  of  Creative  Behavior  were  displayed 
on  a table 
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AGENDA  FOR  MAY  29,  1971  SHORT  COURSE 
and  June  12  Make-Up 

8;30  *—  9:00  a.ra.  Coffee,  doughnuts  and  informal  conversation 


9:00  — 9:15  Pick  up  materials  participants  have  to  hand  in. 

Hand  out  "Plan  for  Today  - Think  - Decide  - 
Action" 


9:15  - 10:00  Complete  Institute  for  Personality  and  Ability 
Testing  (IPAT)  "The  16  PF  Test" 

State  plan  for  awarding  first,  second  and  third 
prizes.  Furnish  examples  of  what  might  be 
included  in  five  minute  (or  less)  presentation 
by  each  participant  who  wishes  to  be  considered 
for  a prize 

10:00  - 10:10  Break 


10:10  - 11:30  Complete  Session  7 in  Creative  Behavior  Workbook 

11:30  - 12:30  p.m.  Lunch 


12:30  — 1:00 
1:00  — 1:30 


1:30  — 2:00 


Complete  Session  9 Snowballing  Problem 

Hand  out  and  explain  Creative  Behavior  Guidebook 

Illustrate  how  Session  5 could  have  been 
conducted,  if  instructor  had  not  thought  group 
would  benefit  more  from  tension  which  was 
introduced  by  original,  alternate  method 

Hand  out  special  folder  --  some  ideas  for 
increasing  and/or  maintaining  creativity  at 
work,  at  home,  and  in  every  situation  in  life 
— past  — present  — future;  creativity 
exercise  — sheep  and  goats  picture  assignment 
and  examples  of  responses;  creative  thinking 
and  how  to  develop  it  in  the  classroom  .... 
Discuss 


2:00  J:00  Hand  out  Brief  Biography  forms 

Have  brief  presentations  by  short  course 
participants 


Vote  on  who  is  to  receive  first,  second  and 
third  prizes 

Hand  out  "Certificates  of  Completion"  and  iijfc 
Thinking  before  Five" 

Award  prizes.  Adjourn 
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May  29 i 1971*  and  June  12  make-up  short  course  (continued) 

Additional  information  about  May  29*  1971*  short  course  and  June  12 

make-up  short  course: 

!•  Instructor  established  some  guidelines  about  who  would  be 
eligible  to  receive  an  award*  and  collected  information 
from  each  participant  regarding  progress  each  had  made 
toward  completing  assignments 

2*  By  common  consent 4 no  breaks  were  taken*  The  short  course 
was  conducted  on  a relaxed*  informal  basis*  and  the  group 
members  could  take  a few  minutes  as  needed.  Few  did  so 

3*  There  was  a display  on  a large  table  of  Think  Products  and 
other  creativity  items 

4*  One  of  the  participants  displayed  a ’’Writer’s  Creativity 
Corner”  which  he  planned  to  use  with  junior  high  school 
students  to  encourage  safety 

5*  A participant  brought  some  highly  creative  Christmas  cards 
for  display,  and  another  brought  a most  creative  folding 
airplane  chemical  advertisement 

6.  The  following  questions  were  asked  of  group  members: 

a.  How  will  this  short  course  help  you  in  the  future? 

b.  How  might  the  short  course  be  improved? 

c.  How  did  students  (or  others)  respond  to  short  course 
involvement? 

7*  Prizes  awarded  were:  first  — Techniques  Notes  Tips  for 

geachers  book  by  James  0.  Proctor;  The  Journal  of  Creative 
Behavior,  Volume  5,  Number  1,  First  Quarter,  1971  second; 
and  a pressure-responsive  liquid  crystal  demonstrator  — 
third 

8.  The  third  short  course  was  adjourned  before  the  scheduled 
4:00  p.mi  closing  time 

9«  Group  members  expressed  an  interest  in  being  placed  on  the 
mailing  list  for  The  Creative  Thinker  newsletter  by  J.  0. 
Proctor,  1209  Robin  Hood  Circle,  Towson,  Maryland  21204. 

The  investigator  agreed  to  send  members1  names  and  addresses 
to  Mr.  Proctor 

10.  The  investigator  promised  to  send  test  score  interpretations 
to  all  participants  no  later  than  September  1971 

11.  Copies  of  a suggested  news  release  were  provided  those  who 
completed  the  three  short  course  sequence.  They  were 
encouraged  to  fill  in  their  names  and  send  the  release  to 
their  local  newspapers 
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Table  4.  Age  Comparison  of  Two  Groups  of  Participants 

Table  5.  Distance  Traveled  Comparison  of  Two  Groups 
of  Participants 

Table  6.  A Comparison  of  Groups  of  People  Who  Completed 
the  Test,  "What  Rind  of  Person  Are  You?"  and 
Attended  One  or  More  Short  Course  Meetings 

Table  ?•  A Comparison  of  Groups  of  People  Who  Completed 
the  Test,  '•What  Kind  of  Person  Are  You?" 

Table  8.  A Comparison  of  Two  Groups  of  Participants 
Completing  Entire  Sequence  of  Short  Course 
Meetings  Who  Also  Completed  "The  16  PF  Test" 

Table  9.  A Comparison  of  Two  Groups  of  Participants 
Completing  Entire  Sequenoe  of  Short  Course 
Meetings  Who  Also  Completed  the  "Alpha 
Biographical  Inventory" 
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Table  4 


Age  Comparison  of  Two  Groups  of  Participants 


Group 

Number  in 

Mean 

Diff- 

Group 

erence 

Completing  entire  sequence  — short 
course  meetings 

14 

34.43 

Not  completing  entire  sequence  «- 
short  course  meetings 

6 

38.83 

4.40 

Total  20 


Table  5 

Distance  Traveled  Comparison  of  Two  Groups  of  Participants 


Group 

Number  in 

Mean 

Diff- 

Group 

Distance 

erence 

Completing  entire  sequence  — short 
course  meetings 

14 

44. 00 

Not  completing  entire  sequence  — 
short  course  meetings 

6 

36.50 

7-50 

Total  20 


Table  6 

A Comparison  of  Groups  of  People 
Who  Completed  the  Test,  ,,What  Kind  of  Person  Are  You?” 

and 

Attended  One  or  More  short  Course  Meetings 


Group 

Number  in 

Mean 

Diff- 

Group 

Score 

erence 

Under  30  years  of  age,  and  attending 
first  meeting 

11 

24.82 

Over  30  years  of  age,  and  attending 
first  meeting 

9 

23.11 

1.71 

Continued  on  next  page 
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Table  6 continued 

A Comparison  of  Groups  of  People 
Who  Completed  the  Test,  "What  Kind  of  Person  Are  You?" 

and 

Attended  One  or  More  Short  Course  Meetings 


Group 

Number  in 
Group 

Mean 

Score 

Diff- 

erence 

Under  30  years  of  age,  and  attending 
all  three  meetings 

8 

24.75 

Over  30  years  of  age,  and  attending 
all  three  meetings 

6 

24.17 

.58 

Under  30  years  of  age,  and  not 
attending  all  three  meetings 

3 

25.00 

Over  30  years  of  age,  and  not 
attending  all  three  meetings 

3 

21.00 

4.00 

Table  7 

A Comparison  of  Groups  of  People 
Who  Completed  the  Test,  "What  Kind  of  Person 

Are  You? 

rr 

Group 

Number  in 
Group 

Mean 

Score 

Diff- 

erence 

Attended  first  meeting  of  "Creative 
Approaches  to  Teaching  Short  Course" 

20 

24.05 

Attended  all  three  meetings  of 
"Creative  Approaches  to  Teaching 
Short  Course11 

ik 

24.57 

.52 

Did  not  attend  all  three  meetings  of 
"Creative  Approaches  to  Teaching 
Short  Course11 

6 

23.00 

1.57 

Attended  first  meeting  of  "Creative 
Approaches  to  Teaching  Short  Course" 

20 

24.05 

Agricultural  Accident  Prevention 
class  — — Advanced  Undergraduate  and 
Graduate  Students  — Illinois  State 
University,  Spring  1971 

29 

24.00 

.05 

Continued  on  next  page 
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Table  7 continued 
A Comparison  of  Groups  of  People 
Who  Completed  the  Test,  "What  Kind  of  Person  Are  You?" 


Number  in  Mean  niff- 
!£  Group  Score  erence 

Introduction  to  Agricultural 
Mechanics,  Illinois  State  University, 

Fall  1970  53  21.57 

Introduction  to  Agricultural  1.19 

Mechanics,  Illinois  State  University, 

Spring  1971  78  22.76 


Agriculture  of  Developing  Countries 
— Creative  Approaches  to  Understanding, 

Fall  1971,  Illinois  State  University  38  27.80 

Introduction  to  Agricultural  Mechanics, 

Fall  1971,  Illinois  State  University  59  30.98 


Students  from  four  yublic  high  school 
applied  biological  rnd  agricultural 
occupations  classes  in  towns  with 
average  population  of  990.  Range 
for  populations  was  from  low  of  526 
to  high  of  1,821.  80 

Students  from  sin^jfljfeablic  high 
school  applied  bi<SE^cal  and 
agricultural  occupations  classes 
in  town  with  population  of  6,771*  19 

Students  from  two  public  high  school 
applied  biological  and  agricultural 
occupations  classes  in  cities  with 
average  population  of  20,628.  One 
had  population  of  19,565;  the  other 
a population  of  21,690.  73 


25*53 


3*00 


28.53 


3.52 


25.01 


Note:  Population  figures  were  obtained 
from  the  1971  Official  Highway  Map  of 
Illinois.  £ ~ 


Note;  A special  attempt  was  made  by  the  instructor  to  obtain 
student  interest  and  cooperation  for  the  Fall  1971  classes  at 
Illinois  state  University  before  they  were  asked  to  complete  the 
test,  "What  Kind  of  Person  Are  You?"  The  attempt  to  "relax  and 
loosen  up"  the  students  prior  to  their  taking  the  test  seems  to 
have  been  successful.  The  Agriculture  of  Developing  Countries 
course  is  a new  experimental  general  education  course,  and  majors 
from  19  different  fields  signed  up  for  "a  unique  educational  experie 
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Table  8 


A Comparison  of  Two  Groups  of  Participants 
Completing  Entire  Sequence  of  Short  Course  Meetings 
Who  Also  Completed  "The  16  PF  Test" 


Factor  A:  Reserved  vs.  OutsoinR.  Sten  of  1 to  3 is  low.  of  R 

to  10  is  high.  Sten  of  4 to  7 is  medium  between  low  (reserved)  and 
high  (outgoing).  Note:  For  all  factors,  low  score  direction  is  toward 

first  personality  factor  mentioned  (left),  and  the  high  score  is  toward 
second  personality  factor  mentioned  (right).  Numerical  meanings  are  the 
same  for  all  factors.  Column  headings  remain  the  same  throughout  table. 

Diff- 

Gr°up  Number  in  Group  Mean  Score  erence 

Under  30  years  of  age 
Over  30  years  of  age 

8 

6 

5.00 

6.50 

1.50 

Factor  B:  Less  Intelligent  vs.  More  Intelligent 

Under  30  years  of  age 
Over  30  years  of  age 

8 

6 

5-75 

6.35 

•58 

Factor  C:  Affected  bv  Feelinms  vs. 

Emotionally  Stable 

Under  30  years  of  age 

8 

6.38 

.05 

Over  30  years  of  age 

6 

6.33 

Factor  E:  Humble  vs.  Assertive 

Under  30  years  of  age 

8 

6.13 

.46 

Over  30  years  of  age 

6 

5.67 

Factor  F:  Sober  vs.  Hanrov-go-luclfy 

Under  30  years  of  age 

8 

5.63 

.54 

Over  30  years  of  age 

6 

6.17 

Factor  G:  Expedient  vs.  Conscientious 

Under  30  years  of  age 

8 

6.25 

Over  30  years  of  age 

6 

6.50 

-25 

Continued  on  next  page 
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Table  8 continued 


A Comparison  of  Two  Groups  of  Participants 
Completing  Entire  Sequence  of  Short  Course  Meetings 
Who  Also  Completed  "The  16  PF  Test" 

Factor  H.  Shy  vs.  Venturesome 

GrouP  Number  in  Group  Mean  Score  Difference 


Under  30  years  of  age 
Over  30  years  of  age 


8 

6 


5.00 

6.17 


1.17 


Factor  I.  Tough-minded  vs.  Tender-minded 

Under  30  years  of  age  8 4.75 

Over  30  years  of  age  6 4.50 

Factor  L.  Trusting  vs.  Suspicious 

Under  30  years  of  age  8 4.38 

Over  30  years  of  age  6 5.67 

Factor  M.  Practical  vs.  Imaginative 

Under  30  years  of  age  8 4.88 

Over  30  years  of  age  6 4.67 

Factor  N.  Forthright  vs.  Shrewd 

Under  30  years  of  age  8 5. 00 

Over  30  years  of  age  6 4.17 

Factor  Q.  Placid  vs.  Apprehensive 

Under  30  years  of  age  8 6. 13 

Over  30  years  of  age  6 

Continued  on  next  page 
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1.29 


,21 


.83 


.04 
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Table  8 continued 

A Comparison  of  Two  Groups  of  Participants 
Completing  Entire  Sequence  of  Short  Course  Meetings 
Who  Also  Completed  "The  16  PF  Test" 

Factor  Q^.  Conservative  vs.  Experimenting 

Group  Number  in  Group  Mean  Score  Difference 


Under  30  years  of  age 

8 

6.13 

Over  30  years  of  age 

6 

4.17 

Factor  Cju.  Groun-denendent  vs. 

Self-sufficient 

Under  30  years  of  age 

8 

5-63 

Over  30  years  of  age 

6 

5-83 

Factor  Q^.  Undisciplined  Self -Conflict  vs.  font  ml  1 a*) 

Under  30  years  of  age 

8 

6.25 

Over  30  years  of  age 

6 

6.33 

Factor  Relaxed  vs.  Tens#* 

Under  30  years  of  age 

8 

6.00 

Over  30  years  of  age 

6 

6.17 

Notes  about  tables: 

1.  Age  comparisons  were  made  on  the  basis  of  under  and  over 
30  years  of  age  because  this  is  the  dividing  point  often  mentioned 
by  those  who  write  about  the  "generation  gap."  Many  seem  to  believe 
that  members  of  the  so-called  "Establishment"  generally  are  those  over 
30  years  of  age. 

2.  Although  not  included  in  the  tables  presented  in  this  report 
comparisons  were  made  between  the  eight  teachers  of  applied  biological 
and  agricultural  occupations  who  completed  the  three-meeting  sequence 
and  the  six  others  who  completed  the  sequence.  None  of  the  differences 
noted  were  statistically  significant  when  these  two  groups  were 
compared. 
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Table  9 


A Comparison  of  Two  Groups  of  Participants 
Completing  Entire  Sequence  of  Short  Course  Meetings 
Who  Also  Completed  the  "Alpha  Biographical  Inventory" 


Academic  Performance 
Group 

Under  30  years  of  age 
Over  30  years  of  age 

Creativity 

Under  30  years  of  age 
Over  30  years  of  age 


Mean 

Number  in  Group  Percentile  Rank  Difference 


7 

6 


64.71 


88.50 


23-79 


7 

6 


64.29 

78.67 


14.38 


Special  notes  about  Table  9: 

1.  Even  less  mean  percentile  rank  differences  were  found 
when  the  following  two  groups  of  participants  were  compared:  (a) 
teachers  of  applied  biological  and  agricultural  occupations,  and 
(b)  others. 

2.  The  .05  level  of  significance  was  selected  as  being 
appropriate  for  this  study. 

3.  The  "Alpha  Biographical  Inventory"  consists  of  300  items 
about  the  individual's  background  and  life  history.  It  requires 
relatively  high  motivation  on  the  part  of  each  person  supplying  the 
required  information.  Scoring  costs  are  rather  expensive,  since 
answer  sheets  must  be  sent  to  National  Computer  Systems.  No  scoring 
key  is  available  for  local  use.  It  would  seem  to  be  most  appropriate 
for  use  with  students  at  the  high  school  level. 

4.  As  mentioned  on  the  e^-ore  cards  received  from  National 
Computer  Systems:  "These  scores  are  only  approximate  estimates  of 
these  abilities  and  should  be  used  and  interpreted  cautiously 
only  in  conjunction  with  all  other  information."  tm*  statement 
would  apply  to  all  tests  and  inventories. 
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APPENDIX  C 

Answers  Provided  by  20  Short  Course  Participants  To  Question: 

,rWhat  is  the  most  creative  thing  you’ve  ever  done?” 

Answers  Provided  by  15  Short  Course  Participants  To  ’’Spur  of  the 
Moment”  Question:  "What  is  creativity?" 

Other  Creative  Accomplishments  Listed  by  Short  Course  Participants 

Indications  of  "Greatest  Ambition"  by  16  Participants 

Indications  of  "Favorite  Use  of  Spare  Time"  by  16  Participants 

Indications  of  "Favorite  Subject  in  School"  and  "Subject  Liked 
Least"  by  16  Participants 

Representative  Responses  to  Question:  "How  will  short  course 

help  you  in  the  future?" 

Representative  Responses  to  Question:  "How  might  the  short  course 
have  been  improved?" 

Representative  Responses  to  Question:  "How  did  students  or  others 
respond  to  short  course  involvement?" 

Summary  of  Student  Responses  to  Requests  for  Information  about 
Creativity 

Statement  about  student  responses 

Favorite  subject  and  subject  liked  least 

Favorite  use  of  spare  time 

Plans  after  graduation  from  high  school 

Greatest  ambition 

Most  creative  thing  done  so  far 

Other  creative  accomplishments  to  date 


erJc 


er|c 


— 

Answer*  Presided  by  20  Short  Qourse  Participant* 

To  Question:  "What  is  the  most  creative  thing  you’ve  ever  done?" 

-<  Further  ay  education 

2.  Betum  to  college  after  ; yen  re  to  complete  degree. 

3.  "Engineered"  the  Star  Farmer  ot  Illinois. 

Sign  up  for  this  course  in  -v:  nativity. 

5»  Started  a course  in  high  school  called  "Applied  Mechanics." 

6.  Through  the  years,  to  have  been  an  influential  part  in  the  lives 
of  many  young  people  and  adults. 

7«  Designed  a tool  cabinet  for  use  in  the  shop  using  glass  windows 
so  the  tools  would  be  visible  when  cabinet  was  locked. 

8.  Made  a climatarium,  a type  of  indoor  greenhouse. 

9*  Establishment  of  the  local  corn  demonstration  plot  more  than  25 
years  ago.  This  was  very  new  at  the  time. 

10.  Teach  landscaping  and  flower  arranging  in  creative  ways. 

11.  To  make  the  military  a parallel  career  to  teaching. 

12.  Build  a house. 


13.  Established  and  helped  build  Grade  A milk  set-ups  on  farms, 
2A.  Designed  a floral  arrangement  from  all  natural  material. 


15‘  l^««^CJiafvaS™CUltUre’  wrote  *5  short  plays  which  were 
presented  by  the  EFA  members  at  the  Parents  - Son  Banquet. 

SJfwS*1!4  "F?rm  of  Broken  Men"  was  published  by  Better  Farmin' 
^t^gggazine,  and  later  included  in  the  ItotioSdXH'&fity 


16.  Getting  as  far  as  I have  in  school. 

1?‘  *Ck  t0  ach001  wh**  I «as  24  hours  behind  a 

scheduled  education  and  getting  caught  up. 

18.  Work  with  raw  wood  to  design  and  build  furniture  and  art  items. 
M‘  plac“<mt  “■p‘rie,,“  tr'*Tm 

“■  SK  .1^^2^boo,t•  “d  **•*  ^ 

!I«e:ovSeSnv°f  the,particiPantfl  were  under  30  years  of  age;  nine 
e over  30  years  of  age.  The  youngest  was  21,  the  oldest  57. 
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Answers  Provided  by  15  Short  Course  Participants 
To  ’’Spur  of  the  Moment"  Question:  "What  is  creativity?" 

1.  Creativity  is  the  birth  of  anything;  whether  it  be  a being, 
thing  or  an  idea;  whether  it  be  your  own  ideas,  or  a 
combination  of  the  ideas  of  others. 

2.  Thinking  up  an  idea  or  solution  that  will  work  for  the 
situation  — now!  "Make  things  happen."  Creativity  should 
fill  a need  or  void.  Silence  could  be  creative  if  that  is  the 
need  for  the  situation  at  that  time. 

3«  Different  meanings  at  different  times!  To  me  it  is  to  come  up 
with  new  ideas  and  approaches  to  meet  the  everyday  challenges 
that  are  constantly  presenting  themselves  to  me,  and  which  will 
improve  my  way  of  life  or  existence. 

k.  The  process  of  drawing  on  past  knowledge  and  experience,  and 
redesigning  or  developing  new  innovations. 

5*  Carefully  developing  and  examining  all  possible  ways  of  doing 
something,  or  solving  a problem,  and  choosing  the  best 
solution  or  best  combination  of  solutions  which  will  satisfy 
your  goal. 

6.  The  ability  to  think  more  clearly,  present  ideas  in  a more 
appropriate  fashion,  to  reflect  upon  ideas  previously 
presented,  and  to  expand  and  improve  upon  these  ideas. 

7.  Being  able  to  do  something  different  in  a way  that  no  one 
else  can. 

8.  Doing  an  original  thing  or  having  an  original  idea  for  one's 
self. 

9*  Developing  as  many  possibilities  for  the  solution  to  a problem 
as  possible,  visualizing  or  analyzing  each,  and  trying  to  select 
the  alternatives  which  show  the  most  promise.  It  involves 
evaluation,  experimentation  and  reevaluation. 

10.  A developed  ability  to  plan,  think,  replan,  rethink  in  an  orderly 
manner  to  resolve  a problem  or  problems  and/or  solutions  that 
might  or  might  not  have  presented  themselves  before  — all  tows' d 
the  improvement  of  one’s  well  being. 

11.  A learning  experience  which  pools  together  the  resources  of 
knowledge,  imagination,  judgment  and  improvement  of  one’s  self 
through  new  and  useful  ideas. 

12.  The  ability  to  create  useful  newness  in  that  which  has  been 
discarded  as  being  old. 

13.  The  expression  of  thought-out  solutions  to  a defined  problem. 

Continued  on  next  page 
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Answers  Provided  by  15  Short  Course  Participants 

To  "Spur  of  the  Moment"  Question:  "What  is  creativity?"  continued 

lk.  Willingness  to  dare  to  try  something  new  and  different,  even 
though  its  worth  has  not  yet  been  proven,  and  going  about  it 
in  such  a way  as  to  exhaust  all  efforts  conceivable  to 
accomplish  your  goal. 

15*  The  developing  of  new  thoughts  and  ideas  which  can  come  to 
reality. 


Note:  Participants  taking  part  in  this  phase  of  the  study  included 
eight  high  school  instructors  of  applied  biological  and  agricultural 
occupations,  four  student  teachers  of  agriculture,  one  university 
staff  member,  one  community  college  instructor  of  agriculture,  and 
one  undergraduate  student  of  agriculture.  The  university  staff 
member  was  in  the  field  of  agricultural  education.  One  of  the 
student  teachers  of  agriculture  did  not  quite  complete  the  three- 
meeting  sequence.  He  attended  all  except  the  last  half  day. 

Ages  of  participants  ranged  from  21  to  The  three  later  voted 
by  their  peers  as  "most  creative"  were  54,  26,  and  27  years  of  age 
respectively. 
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Other  Creative  Accomplishments  Listed  by  Short  Course  Participants 

1.  Six  children.  Illustrated  vo-ag  units.  Articles  for 
publications.  Developed  and  guided  five  state  winners  in 
FFA  work.  Developed  F?\  picnic  area  on  school  campus.  Out- 
door cookers  (deep  fat  fryj.ug).  Designed  and  built  outdoor 
fireplaces.  Picric-table  jig.  Outdoor  cooking  grills  for  park 
area  (designed  and  built).  Wagon  wheel  hub  lamps.  Refinish  . 
furniture.  Build  own  furniture  (tables,  lamps,  chairs,  etc.) 
Paintings  for  my  own  home.  Promoted  FFA  park  and  lake  area. 
Built  family  room  and  enclosed  porch-patio  area.  Landscaped 
high  school  campus  in  Logan  County.  Cross-section  of  a house 
for  a shop  teaching  aid.  State  FFA  displays  at  conventions. 
Started  small  fcCiHcuiture  laboratory  at  school.  Working  with 
antique  tools.  Wine  making. 

2.  Deciding  whether  to  enlist  or  wait  for  draft.  Decisions  about: 
whether  to  go  to  college  or  "go  to  work;"  whether  to  teach  in 
home  town  or  not.  Developed  a National  Winner  in  FFA  Program  of 
Work  Activities  for  home  town  school. 


3*  Designed  shop  hoist  and  constructed.  Made  a riding  garden 

tracer  from  scratch.  Wrote  units  of  construction  for  University 
of  Illinois  Warsaw  Project.  Also  helped  write  the  proposal  for 
the  Research  Coordinating  Unit  and  gave  a report  to  the  Unit  which 
resulted  in  the  Warsaw  Projects  being  funded  again.  Set  of 
visuals  for  use  on  the  flannel  board.  Made  a set  of  slides  and 
tape  for  junior  high  orientations  of  agriculture  program. 

4.  Scuba  diving.  Raising  purebred  Yorkshire  runt  pigs.  Made  a giant 
toy  chest  with  colonial  styling.  Attended  a "Creative  Thinking" 
workshop.  Was  secretary  of  Alpha  Tau  Alpha.  As  a high  school 
student,  built  model  rockets  which  flew. 


5*  Constructed  a hutch.  Showed  hogs.  Worked  in  ceramics  — one 
piece  went  to  New  York  for  Art  Fair. 


Helped  start  a weekly  newspaper  in  home  town  the  summer  after 
graduation  from  high  school.  — The  Sesser  Herald  is  now  the 
offspring  of  this  venture  of  39  years  ago.  Attained  rank  of 
leader  in  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  in  1934,  and  then  had  to 
decide  whether  to  "stay  on"  or  go  to  school.  Other  decisions 
made:  whether  to  accept  permanent  commission  or  not  after 

World  War  II;  whether  to  teach  school  at  the  elementary  level 
or  go  back  to  school  and  get  enough  education  to  teach  at  the 
secondary  level;  even  though  married,  whether  to  teach  vocational 
agriculture  or  go  ahead  and  get  my  master^  degree;  whether  to 
leave  town  after  the  tornado  of  four  years  ago;  whether  to  stay 
in  secondary  teaching  or  go  to  State  Office  15  years  ago;  whether 
to  continue  teaching  or  become  administrator  (offered  four  tines 
at  present  location);  whether  to  farm  or  teach  after  World  War  II; 
whether  to  rent  or  buy  a home;  whether  to  invest  in  fertilizer 
plant  or  stock  market ; whether  or  not  to  "go  up  through  the 
officers*  posts  of  IAVAT  and  IVA*"  Turned  down  desire  to  "go  on" 
to  additional  leadership  positions  in  NVATA,  and  refused  to  run 
for  Regional  NVATA  Vice-President.  Refused  to  diet. 
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Other  Creative  Accomplishments  Listed  by  Short  Course  Participants 

continued 


7.  Pollution  project  bibliography.  Special  project  for  student 
teachers.  Creative  writer’s  corner  for  safety  class.  Made 
starting  position  on  basketball  squad  after  being  cut  from 
tournament  team  the  year  before.  Came  back  to  school  after 
dropping  out  as  sophomore. 


8. 


9. 


First  individual  to  be  on  a farm  placement  experience  program 
for  agriculture  in  high  school.  First  individual  to  draw  a 
shop  plan  to  give  away  to  visitors.  Enlarged  and  drew  a map 
of  where  students  live.  Instigator  to  change  open  house  policy 
of  ^dormitory. 

4 


Developed  curriculum  for  farm  management  and  agricultural 
mechanics  at  area  vocational  center. 


10.  Developed  a series  of  annual  reports  for  FFA.  Assisted  in  the 
development  of  the  public  information  program  used  by  the  FFA. 
Active  in  the  development  of  safety  materials. 

11.  Automatic  starter  for  small  horsepower  engines.  Designed  three 
tools  for  engine  repair  work. 

12.  Designed  an  "instant  response"  machine  so  students  can  give  their 

responses  in  unison  — and  the  responses  can  be  monitored  by  the 
teacher.  Note:  This  participant  indicated  this  had  replaced  his 

earlier  "most  creative  thing."  He  also  indicated  the  creativity 
class  had  improved  some  of  his  pictures  tremendously  as  the 
result  of  a different  approach  he  was  now  taking  to  his  hobby  of 
photography.  Working  on  wagon,  truck  or  car  "rim  cutting  device." 

13.  To  attend  this  workshop.  Note:  Another  participant  who  said 

this  now  was  "most  creative  thing." 

3A.  To  attend  the  Creativity  Seminar  at  I.S.U*,  and  the  development 
of  new  attitudes  and  ideas  as  the  result.  Note:  Still  another 
participant  who  said  this  now  was  "most  creative  thing."  Other 
creative  things  listed  by  the  participant  were:  designing  and 

making  furniture;  developing  attention-holders  for  classroom 
use. 


15.  Barbecue  a pig  on  a spit. 

16.  Home  design  and  interior  decorating.  With  FFA  reporter, 
designed  and  built  a crystal  ball  with  revolving  pictures 
and  related  tape  recording  for  state  exhibit  last  summer. 


Explanation:  Not  all  participants  listed  "ether  creative  accomplish- 

ments." Some  who  attended  only  the  first  meeting  did,  and  some  who 
attended  all  three  short  course  meetings  didn’t. 
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OUier'  Creative  Accomplishments  Listed  by  Short  Course  Participants 

continued 

Explanation  continued:  Each  listing  represents  a single  individual's 
contribution  to  the  study  at  a particular  time.  The  16  listings  up 
to  this  point  thus  represent  fewer  than  16  individuals.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  short  course  sequence,  for  example,  the  individual  who 
had  previously  furnished  the  information  for  item  4,  handed  in  a 
summary  "Outline  on  Creative  Accomplishments."  It  v/as  written  in 
irk  neatly  on  a brown  paper  sack  section  in  his  words:  "This  way  it 
will  get  your  attention."  The  information  provided  by  this  creative 
student  teacher  follows: 

17.  Task  I.  Made  a Climatarium.  This  is  a type  of  indoor  green- 
house which  will  have  Grow-lux  lights  and  automatic  waterer 
when  funds  are  available. 

Task  II.  Have  plans  underway  to  make  boxes  for  holding 
electrical  appliances  for  my  electricity  class.  The  top,  and 
one  side  will  open  and  contain  three  sliding  trays  in  each  box. 

Task  III.  I've  started  a new  hobby  which  is  photography.  Only 
hold  back  is  lack  of  knowledge  and  money. 

Task  IV.  First  person  in  my  surrounding  community  to  join  the 
Peace  Corps. 

Task  V.  Rearranged  the  FFA  Bulletin  Board  and  put  all  plaques 
in  a row  in  order  to  distinguish  what  the  chapter  has  done. 

Fills  in  a wall  which  previously  had  large  bare  spots  in  it. 

Task  VI.  Built  a giant  toybox  32"  x 40"  x 30".  Has  Colonial, 
style,  and  really  adds  something  to  the  room. 

Task  VII.  Made  a cross  for  the  Wesleyan  Foundation  on  campus. 
Table  model. 


Task  VIII.  Made  a pair  of  candle  holders  of  Mediterranean 
styling.  18"  x 9".  Look  great! 


Statement  by  researcher:  The  enthusiasm  displayed  by  this  student 
teacher  is  indicative  of  the  many  instances  where  workshop  participants 
expressed  their  satisfaction.  The  difficulty  sometimes  experienced  in 
deciding  how  to  respond  to  questions  posed,  however,  is  illustrated  by 
the  following  quotation  from  another  participant:  "To  impart  the  most 

creative  thing  I have  done  would  be  like  writing  down  which  one  of  my 
children  I like  most."  Thi e man's  "other  creative  accomplishments"  were 

18,  One  of  two  individuals  from  my  high  school  graduating  class  to 
graduate  from  college.  Walked  four  and  one— half  miles  each  way 
to  get  on  a school  bus  for  my  freshman  and  sophomore  years  in 
high  school.  Received  Eagle  Rank  in  scouting.  Served  as  Scout- 
master for  two  different  troops.  Helped  several  students 
O financially  so  they  could  attend  high  school. 
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Other  Creative  Accomplishments  Listed  by  Short  Course  Participants 

continued 

18.  continued.  Was  the  teacher  where  22  students  received  State 
Fanner  Degrees  and  two  received  American  Farmer  Degrees. 

Served  as  the  teacher  where  hundreds  of  students  received 
state  recognition  in  agriculture  in  most  FFA  contests  (public 
speaking,  parliamentary  procedure,  record  books,  and  offices 
at  state  level  are  examples).  Served  as  church  school  superin- 
tendent three  different  years,  and  teacher  of  young  people  for 
many  years.  Committed  myself  to  the  Ed.  D.  Program  and  was 
awarded  the  Ed.  D.  Degree.  Have  a family  of  three  children  and 
wife  that  believe  in  doing  things  for  other  people.  Have  helped 
develop  an  agricultural  education  program  that  is  highly 
successful  in  a non-land  grant  university. 

19 • New  son.  Married  my  wife.  Armed  forces  service  made  me  a 
better  person. 


Reasons  Given  by  Participants  for  Cooperating  in  the  Study 

!•  Most  were  looking  for  ideas  which  would  help  them  professionally* 

2.  A few  indicated  they  hoped  it  would  assist  them  in  other  ways  as 
well. 

3*  A clearly  written,  effective,  and  revealing  statement  was 
submitted  by  one  participant: 

I feel  Ifve  never  been  creative  because  I*ve  never  had 
the  time  to  be.  gy  the  time  I did  all  the  required 
things,  (job-wise  and  at  home),  met  deadlines,  and  stayed 
within  ray  financial  limits,  I did  not  have  the  energy  or 
inclination  to  let  my  mind  be  creative*  After  20  years 
of  teaching  I feel  I want  something  new  to  try,  or  see 
if  I can  come  up  with  a stimulating  new  experience  — 
either  in  the  teaching  field  or  outside  it. 
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Indications  of  "Greatest  Ambition" 
by  16  Participants 

1.  To  serve  the  community  as  a good  agriculture  teacher. 

?-•  To  serve  the  needs  of  youth  through  vocational  youth  activities. 

3»  Haise  my  family  without  any  trouble,  retire  early,  travel  and  see 
a little  of  th6  world. 

To  teach  agricultural  mechanics  in  a Junior  College. 

-s.  To  make  a contribution  to  the  field  of  education. 

6.  Someday,  to  go  into  business  for  myself.  Would  like  a business 
that  would  give  me  many  contacts  with  people. 

7.  To  be  a master  teacher. 

8.  To  be  the  best  agricultural  occupations  teacher  in  the  United  Sta- 
9«  To  be  a successful  farmer. 

10.  To  do  a good  job  in  whatever  I start. 

11.  To  become  an  excellent  teacher  of  agriculture  and  be  recognized 
as  such. 

0ne  constant  growth  — To  wake  up  each  morning  and  to  make  the 
world  better  for  me  and  those  around  me  — better  than  it  was  the 
day  before. 

13*  Teach  vocational  agriculture. 

JA.  To  create  new  ways  of  being  a more  effective  teacher. 

15.  To  be  successful  at  the  jobs  that  I undertake. 

16.  To  be  a superintendent. 


Note:  only  enough  editing  was  done  to  maintain  the  confidential 
nature  of  the  responses. 
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Indications  of  "Favorite  Use  of  Spare  Time" 
by  16  Participants 


1.  Fishing  or  working  on  the  lawn. 

2.  Fishing  and  reading. 

3*  Hobbies  such  as  working  old  wood,  antiques,  and  fishing. 

k.  Working. 

5.  Golf,  travel,  fishing  and  reading. 

6.  Working  on  my  own  private  home  grounds  — trying  to  beautify  these 
surroundings  and  making  them  more  practical  and  livable. 

7.  Collecting  ideas,  talks  and  quotes  from  well  known  people.  I also 
like  to  participate  in  meetings  and  talk  to  and  observe  people. 

8.  Other  than  the  obvious  ching  an  a g.  teacher  would  do  after  not 
seeing  his  wife  for  three  nights  in  a row  — photography  and 
hunting. 

9«  Athletic  activities  and  mechanical  work. 

10.  Sports,  hunting  and  fishing. 

11.  Relaxing  and  doing  things  with  my  wife  and  two  daughters.  I 
don't  get  much  spare  time. 

12.  The  study  of  people  and  their  reactions  to  the  world  around  them. 

13.  Watch  TV  and  take  part  in  sports. 

1^.  Making  wood  projects  and  playing  golf. 

15.  Working  at  hobbies:  gardening,  hunting  (bow  and  arrow),  fishing, 
and  repairing  broken  items. 

16.  TV  or  movies. 

Note:  Only  enough  editing  was  done  to  maintain  the  confidential 
nature  of  the  responses. 
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Indications  of  "Favorite  Subject  in  School"  and  "Subject  Liked  Leant" 

by  16  Participants 


Favorite  Subject  in  School 

Subject  Liked  Least 

1. 

Agriculture 

History 

2. 

History  and  Agriculture 

English 

3. 

Vocational  Agriculture 

Civics 

4. 

Vocational  Agriculture 

English 

5. 

Agricultural  Mechanics 

Algebra? 

6. 

Anything  relating  to  farming 
and  agriculture 

Really  didn't  have  any 
subject  I didn't  like  too 
much  — perhaps  Political 
Science 

7. 

History  in  high  school; 
education  courses  in  college 

Really  never  had  a course 
I disliked 

8. 

Agriculture  and  Science 

History 

9. 

Agriculture 

Mathematics 

10. 

Agriculture 

Latin 

11. 

Vocational  Agriculture 

Latin 

12. 

Science 

English 

13. 

Agriculture 

English 

l^f. 

Science  and  Agriculture 

English 

15. 

Mathematics 

History 

16. 

Agriculture 

English  Literature 

Note*  "Highest  grade  completed  in  school"  or  "highest  college 
degree"  ranged  from  those  still  working  for  their  first 
college  degree  (all  but  one  would  soon  be  awarded  this 
degree)  to  those  who  had  achieved  either  the  Ed.  D.  or 
Ph»  D.  degree. 
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Representative  Responses  to  Question 
f^stion:  How  will  short  course  help  you  in  the  future? 


!•  1 didn't  really  feel  that  the  creativity  course  was  affecting 

me  at  all  until  I was  talking  to  my  wife  about  it.  She  said 
that  she  had  noticed  a difference  in  my  ideas  for  teaching. 
From  time  to  time,  even  when  riding  in  a car,  I might  think 
of  something  and  write  it  on  a piece  of  envelope  — or  once 
I wrote  a note  on  the  dash  of  the  car  in  some  dust. 

Being  a new  teacher  I've  been  somewhat  skeptical  and/or 
reluctant  to  try  new  teaching  techniques.  We  tend  to  teach 
the  way  we  have  been  taught  by  others,  or  we  try  to  teach  like 
our  supervising  teacher  did  while  student  teaching.  I'm  not 
saying  that  either  of  these  methods  is  wrong;  I'm  saying  that 
each  individual  person  teaches  in  his  own  manner. 

Before  taking  the  creativity  course  I wasn't  sure  about  my 
teaching  techniques  and  some  of  the  "weird"  ideas  that  I had 
about  rearranging  the  agriculture  shop.  But  the  creativity 
course  helped  me  "find  myself"  and  gave  me  confidence  in 
carrying  out  these  ideas,  (now  I call  them  "creative  ideas"). 
As  for  my  teaching  techniques,  I'm  confident  that  I will  build 
them  stronger  and  improve  on  them  more  easily  due  to  the 
creativity  course. 

2.  It  has  been  an  enjoyable  stimulus.  I will  use  some  in  every 
day  contacts  with  people,  and  hope  I will  be  unconsciously  and 
consciously  using  knowledge  obtained  from  the  course  in  my 
approach  to  teaching. 

3«  It  will  improve  student  class  interest.  It  will  improve  the 
essons  I teach  and  help  make  them  naturally  interesting.  It 
will  help  me  in  my  hobbies  and  in  solving  problems  in  my  daily 
life. 

I believe  I have  a better  outlook  on  life  by  looking  for 
different  methods,  topics,  etc.,  which  I can  be  creative  in. 

I think  it  will  be  helpful  in  many  general  ways. 

6.  I have  used  many  of  the  things  learned  in  the  short  course,  but 
I feel  that  the  "string  thing"  that  I devised  to  creative 
interest  for  the  eighth  graders  when  they  came  for  our 
visitation  day  was  best.  I got  their  attention  and  also  got 
the  message  over  as  to  the  agriculture  department. 

7.  The  course  has  already  made  me  more  conscious  of  my  teaching 
methods  and  my  students'  interests. 

8.  3y  attending  the  workshop,  my  lesson  plans  have  changed,  and 
also  the  way  I review  for  an  exam.  The  "attention  getters" 

w help  serve  as  motivation  for  classes  which  I will  teach. 
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Representative  Responses  to  Question  continued 

Question:  How  will  short  course  help  you  in  the  future? 

9*  The  greatest  thing  I received  from  the  course  was  confidence 
in  ray  ideas,  the  ability  to  "brainstorm11  an  idea  until  it 
became  more  functional,  and  to  realise  that  good  ideas  come 
from  concentration  and  thought  on  a subject. 

10.  Developed  new  teaching  aids  (sprayer  calibration  test  stand 
and  new  slides  for  technical  courses).  Have  used  "interest 
and  attention  getters."  Ideas  from  the  creative  short  course 
in  teaching  the  problem-solving  process  (smart  pill,  puzzles, 
etc.)  have  bean  helpful.  Made  resolution  to  start  classes 
with  a picture  thought  or  short  problem  riddle  to  gain 
immediate  student  attention.  New  interest  developed  in  the 
Phi  Delta  Kappan. 

11*  Ideas  for  Evaluation  of  Creative  Behavior  Institute 
a*  Good  chance  to  think  about  and  explore  yourself. 

b.  Try  to  create  a sincere  interest  in  others'  ideas  and 
thought. 

c.  Could  be  used  as  interest  approach  for  eighth  grade 
students  who  may  become  agriculture  students  in  the 
future. 

d.  Take  time  to  look  at  problems  and  arrive  at  solutions. 

e*  Allow  yourself  the  time  to  give  more  consideration  and 
patience  toward  understanding  the  ideas  of  others. 

t*  Create  an  orderly  procedure  for  improving  your  own 
thinking  process  in  solving  problems. 

g.  Learn  not  to  "put  down"  or  discourage  other  ideas. 

h.  Time  very  well  spent.  Would  continue  other  similar 
programs  if  they  were  offered. 

i*  Will  share  ideas  with  administrator. 

12.  I have  used  the  ideas  from  the  workshop  and  added  some  new 

ons,  of  my  own  to  prepare  lesson  plans,  and  to  solve  problems 
in  my  other  classes. 


Participation  up  to  this  time  has  enabled  me  to  take  a 
different  outlook  or  point  of  view  of  the  things  I do.  As  an 
example,  for  my  special  project  in  ...f  I brought  in  many  of 
the  creative  ideas  and  approaches  brought  out  at  our  first 
meet^jg.  It  was  either  this  or  the  fact  I was  stimulated 
enough  to  think  of  new  ideas  and  forms  myself.  To  this  I feel 
I owe  the  success  of  that  particular  project. 
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representative Responses  to  Question  continued 

Question:  How  will  short  course  help  you  in  the  future? 

12*  continued.  The  first  meeting  also  enabled  me  to  secure 
information  about  where  to  order  new  useful  and  interesting 
material#  Specifically*  I found  I could  order  transparencies 
for  making  my  own  overheads  from  ...  Creative  Materials 
Catal°g  cheaper  than  buying  them  at  the  ... 

In  my  project  I utilized  changing  sin  idea  of  someone  else?s  to 
fit  an  area  of  ...  Also,  I brainstormed  as  many  ideas  as  I 
could  for  the  use  of  the  Creative  Writer1 s Corner  and  came  up 
with  five  very  good  ones.  Before  our  March  meeting,  I never 
would  have  thought  of  making  my  own  overhead  transparencies  for 
classroom  use.  After  our  March  meeting,  I dared  to  even  try  my 
hand  at  some  art  work  (and  in  colors)  to  improve  the  quality  of 
ordinary  overheads  for  projection. 

I have  found  if  someone  really  works  hard  at  trying  to  come  up 
with  something  creative  he  can  do  it  — even  if  he  is  not 
naturally  creative  as  we  think  of  the  great  writers  and 
artists  being.  The  workshop  has  been  a great  benefit  to  me. 

Note:  The  following  was  handed  in  by  a participant  at  the  close 

of  the  first  meeting: 


Think  this  day  has  been  well  spent*  Am  really  happy  that 
I have  been  chosen  as  one  of  the  20  teachers  accepted  for 
e course.  This  is  the  first  course  I have  ever  taken 
just  because  I wanted  to  take  it l 


Note:  One  of  the  men, who  was  unable  to  attend  the  second  and  third 

meetings  oec.use  of  serious  illness  in  his  family,  wrote: 


I great!  ;•  on.icyod  the  one  meeting  that  I did  attend,  and  am 
certain;./  sorry  triat  I mi^od  the  rest  of  thorn. 


a 
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Representative  Posponses  to  Question 

Question;  How  might  the  short  course  have  been  improved? 

1*  More  specific  assignment  of  outside  class  activities  that  we 
could  try  and  get  results  back  to  the  class  before  it  was  over. 
Some  of  us  probably  would  do  a better  job. 

2.  Not  as  long  a lapse  between  first  and  second  sessions. 

3«  It  was  well  done.  I believe  that  free  time  for  more  study 
of  displays  and  talking  among  participants  would  have  added. 

I thoroughly  enjoyed  myself;  and,  at  this  time,  I cannot  think 
of  any  way  to  improve  it. 

5-  I think  the  course  could  be  improved  by  eliminating  some  of 
the  long  questionnaires. 

6.  I have  attended  all  three  of  the  meetings  and  feel  the  time 
has  been  well  spent. 

7*  Offer  more  problems  to  be  selected  by  students  and  solved  as 
part  of  the  course.  This  could  be  especially  valuable  to 
teachers  as  a part  of  an  in-service  project  for  credit  as 
a special  problem,  etc. 

8.  Generally  speaking,  I think  the  Creative  Approaches  to  Teaching 
Applied  Biological  and  Agricultural  Occupations  Short  Course 
was  a big  success.  As  for  myself,  it  was  a tremendous  success 
and  help  to  me. 

9«  Excellent,  for  the  first  time.  The  size  of  the  group  was  fine. 

10.  Set  time  schedules  for  completion  of  materials. 

11.  Make  it  longer. 

12.  It’s  hard  to  say  how  to  improve  this  short  course.  Since  it 
was  so  new  to  me,  I can't  say. 
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Representative  Responses  to  Question 

Question:  How  did  students  or  others  respond  to  short  course 

involvement? 

1*  Will  try  and  find  out  this  fall. 

2.  Okay  — what  parts  of  it  they  were  exposed  to.  I used  some 
of  the  picture  ideas,  but  I am  planning  on  using  more  of  the 
ideas  in  my  agricultural  business  class  that  I1 11  teach  next 
year. 

3*  I put  some  of  the  THINK  products  out  in  the  teachers1  lounge, 
and  didn't  tell  where  they  came  from.  The  results  were  very 
favorable. 

Here  are  the  things  most  important  to  me  that  I have  done  as 
a result  of  the  creative  thinking  workshop. 

a.  What  I have  done  at  school  with  my  lessons  (the  main 

reason  I came  to  the  workshop). 

(1)  I have  solved  a problem  of  getting  responses  from 
the  slower  students.  I am  preparing  to  build  a 
response  monitoring  system  using  four  switches  for 
each  student  connected  to  four  lights  in  front  — 
the  switches  marked  A.  B.  C.  D.  Each  student  has 
a set  and  the  class  answers  multiple  choice  and 
true-false  review  or  discussion  questions  by  turning 
on  the  appropriate  light. 

(2)  A game  for  reviewing  which  involves  a large  board 
with  questions  typed  on  3 x 5 cards.  On  the  back 
side  of  each  card  there  is  a given  point  value  — 
harder  questions  get  higher  points.  Easier 
questions  are  at  the  top  and  harder  questions  are 
at  the  bottom. 

Use  two  teams.  Students  take  turns  picking  their 
own  questions.  They  pick  the  number  of  points  they 
need  and  the  question  is  turned  over.  If  the  answer 
is  correct, their  team  gets  the  points.  If  the 
answer  is  wrong,  the  points  are  deducted  from  the 
team  score. 

H)  Used  the  same  methods  of  workshop  to  get  ideas  from 
FFA  members  for  convention  display. 

(k)  Encouraged  members  in  shop,  especially  welding,  to 
design  their  own  projects  to  meet  their  needs. 

b.  What  I have  done  to  improve  thinking  of  my  fellow  teachers, 

(l)  I have  discussed  workshop  with  other  teachers  with  the 
idea  of  improving  everybody's  teaching. 


Representative  Responses  to  Question 
continued 

Question;  How  did  students  or  others  respond  to  short  course 
involvement? 

3*  continued. 

b.  What  I have  done  to  improve  thinking  of  my  fellow  teachers, 
continued 

(2)  I feel  we  become  stagnant  in  our  jobs  because  we  lack 
imagination,  daring  and  initiative  to  try  new  and 
"wild"  things  in  the  classroom. 

c.  What  I have  done  at  home. 

(1)  I have  used  the  principle  of  writing  down  many  ideas 
for  the  solution  of  a problem  and  choosing  the  best. 

(2)  Some  problems  solved; 

(a)  Placement  of  fences  around  buildings  of  my 
25  acres. 

(b)  Adding  shelves  to  provide  storage  in  the  house. 

d.  What  I have  done  with  my  hobbies. 

(1)  biggest  hobby  is  photography,  and  I am  now  not 
contented  to  take  pictures  of  events,  people  and 
sightseeing,  but  I am  trying  to  record  impressions, 
closeups  and  the  different  ways  that  people  observe 
their  surroundings. 

(2)  I have  added  a plan  to  my  taking  of  pictures.  I try 
to  think  of  pictures  that  would  help  explain  a point. 

I write  down  what  I want,  and  then  look  for  that 
picture. 

Note;  This  participant  did  not  explain  how  students  and  the 
others  involved  in  one  way  or  another  with  his 
impressive  activities  were  responding.  The  general 
impression,  however,  is  that  the  responses  were  quite 
favorable.  While  this  information  could  have  been 
included  as  responses  to  other  questions,  the 
participant  included  it  at  this  point  in  the  study. 

The  researcher  is  happy  to  abide  by  his  decision. 

b.  Students  responded  quite  readily.  In  the  classroom,  they 
thought  things  we  did  were  quite  interesting.  The  students 
thought  the  projects  I started  and  finished  (as  a student 
teacher)  were  quite  original.  They  asked  how  I ever  thought 
of  them. 
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Representative  Responses  to  Question 
continued 

Question:  How  did  students  or  others  respond  to  short  course 

involvement? 

5*  People  seemed  to  be  interested  in  the  ideas  in  the  course, 
(high  school  especially). 

6.  I talked  about  the  things  we  were  doing  with  most  of  the 
faculty,  and  most  of  them  were  at  a loss  to  know  what  it  was 
all  about.  They  did  express  interest  once  we  started  talking 
about  the  things  involved.  I managed  to  work  it  into  the 
conversation  when  I was  visiting  socially  with  friends.  They 
had  many  questions.  I have  used  many  of  the  things  success- 
fully with  students. 

7«  Hy  students  were  interested  and  wanted  to  know  more  about  it. 
We  spent  the  entire  hour  explaining  and  talking  about  the 
short  course.  I was  pleased  with  their  reactions. 

8,  I talked  to  several  of  the  students  in  the  dorm  about  it,  and 
they  seemed  interested.  Students  at  the  supervising  center 
liked  the  "attention  getters",  and  thought  the  short  course 
sounded  interesting. 

9*  The  chairman  of  a local  creative  seminar  was  interested  in 
the  ideas  and  material  presented  by  Bristol. 

10.  When  I told  my  wife  what  I was  going  to  do,  she  thought  I was 
"nuts."  Students  thought  they  were  in  a "dream  world"  for 
a while  when  I showed  them  the  paper  string  "deal",  and 
approached  them  with  the  idea  of  "What1 3 this  picture 
remind  you  of?" 

Note:  The  relatively  short  time  available  for  involving  students 

and  determining  their  true  feelings  resulted  in  fewer  and  less 
positive  responses  to  this  question  than  was  the  case  for  the  other 
questions  which  participants  were  asked  to  respond  to.  Previous! /■ 
planned  and  regular  educational  activities  would  be  expected  to 
take  precedence  over  the  student  activities  planned  as  part  of  the 
study. 
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Summary  of  Student  Responses  to  Requests  for  Information  about 

Creativity 

Statement  about  student  responses 

Laak  °f  time  and  inadequate  instructions  provided  teachers  (for 
wo..king  with  their  students)  were  the  main  reasons  for  the  collection 
of  less  written  information  from  fewer  high  school  students  than 
originally  had  been  desired.  It  also  appeared  that  students  of 
applied  biological  and  agricultural  occupations  in  Illinois  may  have 

somewhat  inadequate  when  asked  to  respond  to  questions  about 
creativity. 


Tcr-orite  subject  and  subject  liked  least 

Agriculture  tended  to  be  the  favorite  subject,  with  those  most 
cj.osely  related  to  some  phase  of  agriculture  (mechanical  drawing 
and  shop  courses)  being  next.  Some  would  not  admit  to  having  a 

invent ory^blank  * °ther8  left  this  ****  of  the  "Brief  Biographical 


English  was  the  subject  most  often  listed  as  "least  liked."  Trigon- 
^udy  hall  were  examples  of  others  mentioned.  Fewer 

subject8"16^  thiB  it6m  bl<Ulk  than  WaS  th®  0486  for  the  "favorite 


Favorite  use  of  spare  time 

^ted  here  (in  order  of  popularity)  were:  working  on 
Several  *P°rt'  “* 

£j*P8  after  graduation  from  high  school 

tine^oKi^Uni°r  Coi^®ge»  trucking,  farming  and  unspecified  "full- 
time  job"  were  most  often  listed  in  planning  for  thTfuture. 

Greatest  ambition 

^related  ll8t  “arthil*  for  thia  ite“*  Arming,  trucking, 

of  a "vac  Wer*  m°8t  frequently  mentioned.  An  example 

''PresidS^  18  illustrated  fey  the  individual  who  wrote 

resident  of  the  &.  S.  A.  or  good  farmer  or  stud." 

Moat  creative  thing  done  an  far. 

Other  creative  accomplishments  to  date 

Host  of  those  responding  left  this  it.,  blank.  A 
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EXAMPLE  OF  TEACHING  AID  USED  IN  SHORT  COURSES 


Spring  1971 

tfCWS 

CREATIVE  thinking 


See  the  nice  man?  He  ie  a "creative  thinker."  He  is 
optimistic,  enthusiastic  and  imaginative  ...  he  takes 
notes,  he  is  smart,  he  gets  lots  of  IDEAS  that  help  his 
company  and  himself.  Color  him  smart. 

THINK  Products  - J.  0.  Proctor,  1209  Robin  Hood  Circle, 
Towson,  Maryland  21204 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT,  1971  FISCAL  YEAR. 

ALABAMA  STATE  AOVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION,  AUBURN. 

MF  AVAILABLE  IN  VT-ERIC  SET. 

PUB  DATE  - SEP71  54P. 

DESCRIPTORS  - ^VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION;  ^PROGRAM 
EVALUATION;  ^ANNUAL  REPORTS;  EDUCATIONAL 
OBJECTIVES;  ^PROGRAM  EFFECTIVENESS; 
♦EDUCATIONAL  NEEOS;  STATE  PROGRAMS;  PROGRAM 
IMPROVEMENT;  STUDENT  NEEDS;  ENROLLMENT 
IDENTIFIERS  - ALABAMA 

ABSTRACT  - INCLUDED  IN  THIS  REPORT  ARE  THE 
RESULTS  OF  THE  ANNUAL  EVALUATION  OF  ALABAMA 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS,  SERVICES,  AND 
ACTIVITIES.  CONDUCTED  BY  THE  AOVISORY  COUNCIL 
ON  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION,  THE  EVALUATION  MAKES 
NOTE  OF  SEVERAL  POINTS  INCLUDING:  (1)  EIGHTY- 
EIGHT  PERCENT  OF  THE  EMPLOYMENT  IN  ALABAMA  IS 
IN  JOBS  WHICH  DO  NOT  REQUIRE  BACCALAUREATE 
DEGREES,  (2)  ONLY  26  PERCENT  OF  ALABAMA 
SECONDARY  SCHOOL  STUDENTS  ARE  ENROLLED  IN 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS,  13)  ONLY  30 
PERCENT  OF  ALABAMA  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES  ARE 
COMPLETING  COLLEGE,  14)  IT  IS  ESTIMATED  THAT 
THERE  ARE  131,540  YOUNG  ADULTS  IN  ALABAMA  WHO 
COULD  BENEFIT  FROM  EITHER  POST-SECONDARY 
LEVEL  VOCATIONAL  INSTRUCTION  OR  VOCATIONAL 
ADULT  EDUCATION,  AND  (5)  OF  THE  131,540  YOUNG 
ADULTS,  IT  IS  ESTIMATED  THAT  16,800— LESS 
THAN  22  YEARS  OF  AGE— ARE  KNOWN  TO  BE 
UNEMPLOYED  AND  ACTIVELY  SEEKING  EMPLOYMENT.  A 
MAJOR  RECOMMENDATION  CALLS  FOR  THE 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  A SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION  FOR 
EMPLOYMENT  FROM  GRADE  l THROUGH  GRADE  14. 
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ALABAMA 

Advirorv  Council  on  Vocational  Education 

Post  Office  Box  27 
Auburn,  Alabama  30830 

Telephone  820-5097 
Area  Code  205 


September  9,  1971 

Dr.  Harold  C.  Martin 
Vice-President 
State  Board  of  Education 
State  Office  Building 
Montgomery,  Alabama  36104 

Dear  Dr.  Martin: 

In  accordance  with  Section  102.23(c)  Federal  Rules  and  Regulations, 
the  Alabama  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education  submits  to  the 
State  Board  of  Education  its  evaluation  report  for  the  1971  fiscal 
year. 


State  Office 
State  Office  Building 
Montgomery,  Alabama 


This  report  is  for  consideration  by  the  State  Board,  and  subsequent 
transmittal  to  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Educatim.  The  law 
provides  that,  when  transmitted,  this  report  may  be  accompanied  by 
such  additional  information  as  the  State  Board  deems  appropriate. 

This  additional  information  may  be  in  the  form  of  comments  and  other 
reports  which  support,  supplement  or  differ  with  the  evaluation  results 
by  the  Council. 


The  present  Council  was  somewhat  handicapped  in  preparing  its  report 
due  to  a lack  of  membership  continuity  from  the  1971  fiscal  year 
Council.  The  Council’s  subsequent  reports  will  be  more  inclusive 
and  will  relate  our  views,  concerns  and  recommendations  in  more 
specific  terms. 


We  do  believe  that  the  content  of  this  report  will  be  beneficial  to 
vocational  education  and,  in  turn,  to  the  people  of  Alabama. 


Very  truly  yours, 

Henry  R.  Morgan,  Chairman 


HRM:hm 
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SUMMARY  STATEMENT 


The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  describe  the  results  of  the  annual 
evaluation  of  Alabama  vocational  education  programs,  services  and  activities 
as  required  by  Public  Law  90-576  to  be  conducted  by  the  Alabama  Advisory 
Council  on  Vocational  Education.  It  includes  recommendations  for  con- 
sideration by  the  State  Board  of  Education  based  on  Council  observations, 
discussions  with  educators  and  lay  people,  and  information  distributed  by 
local  educational  agencies,  the  State  Department  of  Education  and  other 
agencies  of  state  government. 

The  Council  is  favorably  impressed  with  the  efforts  being  made  by 
the  State  Department  of  Education  and  local  educational  agencies  in  pro- 
viding vocational  education  in  light  of  the  scarcity  of  resources  available. 

This  is  not  to  imply  that  additional  effort  toward  further  expansion  is 
not  needed.  Much  work  remains  to  be  done,  both  quantitatively  and  qualitatively, 
in  the  establishment  of  vocational  education  programs  if  the  State  even 
approaches  the  goal  of  adequate  vocational  education  opportunities  for  all 
youth  and  adults  in  every  community  of  the  State.  The  Council  believes  that 
the  following  statistical  digest  will  support  this  point: 

1.  Eighty-eight  percent  of  the  employment  in  Alabama  is  in 
jobs  which  do  not  require  baccalaureate  degrees. 

2.  Only  26  percent  of  Alabama  secondary  school  students  are 
enrolled  in  vocational  education  programs. 

3.  Only  16  percent  of  Alabama  secondary  school  students  are 
enrolled  in  job-related  vocational  education  programs. 

4.  Of  the  total  Alabama  school  leavers,  approximately  30 
percent  indicate  they  leave  because  the  school  program 
does  not  meet  their  need  and  interests. 

5.  Only  30  percent  of  Alabama  high  school  graduates  are 
completing  college. 

6.  Therefore,  54  percent  of  Alabama  secondary  school  students 
are  not  receiving  needed  job-related  vocational  instruction. 

7.  Assuming  a 20  percent  school  dropout  rate,  it  is  estimated 
that  there  are  57,360  school  dropouts  in  Alabama  in  the 
18-21  age  range  who  have  received  no  formal  vocational 
instruction. 

8.  With  30  percent  of  Alabama  high  school  graduates  earning  a 
baccalaureate  degree  and  only  16  percent  having  received 
vocational  instruction,  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  73,180 
Alabama  high  school  graduates  in  the  18-21  age  range  who  have 
received  no  sequencad  job-related  vocational  instruction. 
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9.  Therefore,  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  131,540  young 
adults  in  Alabama  who  could  benefit  from  either  post- 
secondary level  vocational  instruction  or  vocational  adult 
education. 

10.  Of  the  131,540  young  adults,  it  is  estimated  that  16,800 
(less  than  22  years  of  age)  are  known  to  be  unemployed 
and  actively  seeking  employment. 

Based  on  the  aforementioned  statistics  and  the  more  specific 
recommendations  as  outlined  elsewhere  in  this  report,  the  following  general 
recommendations  are  made  to  the  State  Board  of  Education: 

1.  The  BoaAd  should  inteMihy  and  expand  it*  ehhoAtA  to 
develop  a *y*tem  oh  education  hoA  employment  h^orn  gA ade 
one.  through,  houAteen. 

2.  The  BoaAd,  in  addition  to  seeking  additional  monieA  h0/i 
education,  should  *tnive  to  allocate  a moAe  equitable 
*haAe  oh  the  State'*  educational  dollaA  to  vocational 
education . 

3.  The  BoaAd  should  pAomote  the  impAovement  oh  the  admini *~ 
tAatlon  oh  vocational  education  thAough  *eminaA6  h°A 

y local  school  boaAd  member,  *upeAintendent*  oh  education, 
technical  institute  doiectoA 6,  and  junioA  college  pAe*ident *. 

4 . The  BoaAd  should  inten*ihy  and  expand  it*  ehhoAt*  in 
a**i*ting  local  boaAd*  oh  education  ukth  planning  and 
pAogAarming  vocational  education . 

Schools  can  no  longer  ignore  the  development  of  the  State’s  total 
human  resources.  Some  Alabamians  believe  that  the  educational  programs 
in  schools  are  becoming  less  and  less  relevant  to  more  and  more  students. 
The  margin  for  educational  error  or  failure,  which  is  what  the  skilled 
or  semi-skilled  job  in  the  old  work  force  constituted,  has  been  taken 
up  by  technology.  Machinery  and  technology  do  not  lessen  the  demand  for 
labor,  but  they  demand  a new  kind  of  labor.  Educational  programs  must 
be  developed  that  enable  people  to  get  and  hold  these  new  jobs. 

Educators  should  establish  a multiplicity  of  goals  for  schools. 

They  should  forget  tract  curriculums  and  move  to  a school  program  aimed 
at  career  preparation  and  development.  The  dichotomy  between  academic 
and  vocational  education  is  out  of  date,  therefore,  programs  should  be 
designed  that  broaden  employment  options  for  students  at  all  levels  of 
education. 


EVALUATION  AREAS 


AREA  I 

STATE  GOALS  AND  PRIORITIES  AS  SET  FORTH  IN  THE  1971  STATE  PLAN 
Item  Observed: 

1.  How  appropriate  were  the  State 's  goals  in  term  oh  student 
need6,  employment  opportunities,  the  specific  needs  oh  po- 
pulation groups  and  to  manpower  development  in  the  State? 

Findings / Conclus ion : 


There  was  an  absence  of  clearly  stated  goals  in  the  plan.  The 
Council  feels  that  goals  statements  should  be  explicitly  stated 
in  Parts  II  and  III  of  the  State  plan. 

I 

Recommendations : 

1.  The  Board  should  hormulate  clear  and  concise  goals  based 
on  student  needs  and  employment  opportunities  h0>l  e.ach 
occupational  area  program.  Goals  should  be  measurable  and 
stated  in  teAm&  pAogfium  outcomes. 

Item  Observed: 

2.  Were  procedures  set  horth  in  Parts  II  and  111  oh  the  State 
plan  to  accomplish  each  oh  the  stated  goals,  objectives 
and  p/dobttieA? 

Findings /Conclusion : 

There  was  an  absence  of  clearly  stated  program  objectives  and 
priorities  in  the  plan. 

In  general,  the  maps  and  tables  included  as  part  of  the  plan  text 
revealed  only  implicit  objectives.  This  indirectness  made  it 
impossible  to  evaluate  the  performance  of  the  State's  vocational 
education  program.  The  Council  feels  that  continuous  evaluation 
of  vocational  education  in  terms  of  specific  goals  and  objectives 
is  imperative. 

Program  priorities  were  vague  and  immeasurable.  There  was  no 
ranking  of  priorities  or  procedures  set  forth  in  the  plan  to 
accomplish  the  priorities  in  terms  of  time  and  cost  dimensions. 
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Therefore,  it  was  difficult  for  the  Council  to  determine  program 
direction  and  evaluate  anticipated  program  outcomes  for  occupational 
areas  by  program  levels  and  target  groups. 

In  general,  it  appeared  that  the  implied  program  direction  as 
reflected  in  the  plan  was  in  keeping  with  the  Federal  legislation. 
However,  the  Council  feels  that  the  State  plan  is  not  adequate 
for  the  planning  and  programming  of  vocational  education  programs 
which  are  to  be  administered  largely  by  local  educational  agencies. 
The  plan  format  for  Parts  II  and  III  were  not  appropriate  for 
drawing  sound  conclusions  regarding  program  direction  and  sub- 
sequent evaluations  regarding  levels  of  performance. 

If  realistic  goals,  objectives  and  priorities  are  to  be  explicitly 
stated  and  subsequently  evaluated,  adequate  planning  and  programming 
information  must  be  available.  This,  was  stressed  in  the  Councils 
1970  evaluation  report.  The  Council  is  not  aware  of  any  information 
system  in  the  state  that  can  provide  on  a regional  or  state  basis 
the  information  needed  for  comprehensive  local  and  state  level 
planning . 

Recommendations : 

1.  The  B ootid  should  c leanly  *tate  in  Part  III  of  the.  State 
plan  the  annual  program  objective*,  rank  order  pruoritie* 
and  procedure*  for  implementing  the  plan . Objective* 

*hculd  be  *tated  in  mea*  arable  tern*  for  each  occupational 
area  by  program  level*  and  target  group*,  and  made 
available  to  local  board*  o f education,  technical  institute*, 
and  junior  college*  fan  local  level  planning . 

2.  The  Board  *kould  de*ign,  develop  and  implement  by  the 
end  of  the  19  72  fiscal  yean  a functional  regional  and 
*tate  cjom)3Kehen*ive  manpower  demand  and  *upply  information 
*y*tem  foK  planning  and  programming  vocational  education . 

3.  The  Board  *hould  de*ign,  develop  and  implement  by  the  end 

of  the  19 73  fiscal  year  a functional  computerized  management 
information  *y*tem  for  vocational  education . 

Item  Observed: 

3.  To  what  extent  were  the  State'*  goal*  met  in  1971  and  to 
what  extent  doe*  thi*  represent  an  improvement  over  1970? 


Findings  / Conclusion : 


The  lack  of  clearly  stated  objectives  in  Part  III  of  the  State 
plan  made  it  difficult  for  the  Council  to  measure  achievement  by 
comparing  the  data  in  the  1970  and  1971  plan.  A study  of  the 
plan  revealed  the  establishment  of  unrealistic  objectives  due 
to  inadequacies  in  planning,  methods  of  determining  needs,  and 

the  setting  of  realistic  program  objectives  by  local  educational 
agencies. 

Comparisons  of  Tables  in  Part  III  of  the  year  under  review  (1971) 
and  Tables  of  Part  III  for  the  fiscal  years  1970  and  1972  reveal 
a reasonable  increase  in  the  number  of  program  services  and 
activities  offered.  The  Council  feels  that  a level  of  per- 
formance evaluation  against  unrealistic  goals  would  be  misleading 
to  the  State  Board  and  the  general  public. 

Recommendations : 

7.  The  Board  should  design  a systematic  method  f format)  lor 
reporting  program  intimation  in  Pant  III  orf  the  State  plan 
■io  that  intimation  mill  be  comparable  fciom  yean  to  yean. 

1.  The  Board  should  develop  an  annual  time  schedule  lor  the 
KevA.em  and  revision  orf  the  State  plan  so  that  the  plan  can 
be  reviewed  by  the  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education 
and  othen  state  agencies  as  required  by  the  Intergovernmental 
Cooperation  Act  { P.L . 90-577). 

AREA  II 

EFFECTIVENESS  WITH  WHICH  PEOPLE  AND  THEIR  NEEDS  WERE  SERVED 

Item  Observed: 

7.  What  was  done  about  occupational  awareness  and  orientation 
at  the  elementary  school  level? 

Findings/Conclusion: 

There  is  little  evidence  that  elementary  school  teachers  employed 
by  local  boards  of  education  are  exposing  elementary  school  students 

rn  f Ka  a i * 
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Very  little  vocational  education  funds  were  expended  for  this 
type  of  activity  during  the  1971  fiscal  year.  Two  school  systems 
initiated  plans  for  elementary  school  programs  as  a part  of 
their  total  exemplary  vocational  program.  These  two  systems 
should  begin  their  awareness  and  orientation  instruction  during 
the  1972  fiscal. 

Fundamentally,  the  elementary  school  has  as  its  objectives  the 
provisions  of  that  basic  knowledge  and  skills  which  are  necessary 
for  the  further  accumulation  and  use  of  knowledge.  The  Council 
does  not  advocate  the  teaching  of  job  skills  to  elementary  school 
age  children,  but  certainly  elementary  school  children  should  be 
exposed  to  the  fact  that  (1)  the  primary  sources  of  income  come 
from  working  as  either  an  employee,  employer  or  self-employment; 

(2)  there  is  a vast  range  of  employment  opportunities  each  with 
its  own  job  requirements,  working  conditions  and  rewards;  and 

(3)  not  now  but  at  some  point  in  the  future  a vocational  choice 
must  be  made  and  occupational  preparation  undertaken. 

Recommendations : 

?.  The  Board  should  establish  during  the  1972  fiscal  year 
a functional  tas k { force  to  develop  mrriculum  guidelines 
for  occupational  awareness  and  orientation  programs  for 
elementary  school  education. 

2.  The  Board  should  provide  several  planning  grant*  daring 
the  1 973  fiscal  year  to  local  school  systems  throughout 
the  state  to  pilot  the  curriculum  guideline*  developed 
by  the  1972  fiscal  year  task  force. 

Item  Observed: 

2.  To  what  extent  were  vocational  education  opportunities 
available  to  all  the  people  at  the  secondary,  post- 
secondary and  adult  levels? 

Findings / Conclusion : 

Only  26  percent  of  Alabama’s  secondary  school  students  were  enrolled 
in  vocational  education  programs.  This  percentage  includes  students 
enrolled  in  consumer  homemaking  education.  Of  the  total  number 
represented  in  the  26  percent,  only  16  percent  were  enrolled  in 
vocational  programs  related  to  job  or  job  cluster  training. 
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Instruction  in  all  six  occupational  area  programs  was  offered 
at  the  secondary  school  level  in  only  16  of  the  67  counties  in 
the  state.  In  many  cases,  only  one  vocational  program  was 
available  to  a small  number  of  students  in  the  school  system. 
Only  two  occupational  area  programs,  including  the  non-sequenced 
business  courses,  were  offered  in  fifteen  (21%)  counties  in  the 
state. 

There  were  27  post-secondary  vocational  technical  institutes 
operating  in  the  state  with  transportation  readily  available 
to  any  student.  The  range  of  courses  offered  by  the  27  schools 
was  6 to  24  with  an  average  offering  of  15  courses  per  school. 
The  estimated  continuing  average  enrollment  for  the  schools  is 
345  students  for  the  1972  fiscal  year.  This  figure  includes  an 
estimate  of  the  first  year  student  enrollment.  The  estimated 
average  enrollment  for  the  schools  is  23  students  per  course. 

The  estimated  annual  continuing  enrollment  range  for  courses 
being  offered  by  the  27  schools  is  from  3 to  85  students. 

In  addition  to  the  vocational  technical  institutes,  17  junior 
colleges  are  offering  associate  applied  science  degrees  in 
occupational  programs. 

Program  offerings  in  vocational  adult  education  vary  in  type, 
duration  and  purpose.  The  extent  to  which  opportunities  were 
available  during  the  1971  fiscal  was  dependent  upon  monies 
budgeted  for  the  funding  of  those  classes  requested  by  business 
and  industry  through  local  boards  of  education. 

Re  commenda  tions : 

1.  The  Board  should  intensify  and  expand  its  eifyrts  to 
develop  a state  plan  which  encourages  local  boards  ofi 
education  to  assume  the.  responsibility  ofa  preparing 
high,  ichool  students  i employment  by  providing  a 
wide  variety  ofi  vocational  education  opportunities. 

2.  The  Board  should  design,  develop  and  pilot  by  the  end 
o&  the  1974  fiscal  year  occiyoational  cluster  programs 
i {or  high  school  students. 

Item  Observed: 

3.  To  what  extent  was  there  coordination  o{  training 
opportunities  among  agencies? 


Findings/ Conclusion : 

A common  criticism  of  vocational  training  by  lay  people  is  the 
lack  of  coordination  of  training  opportunities  among  manpower 
training  agencies.  This  criticism  is  probably  caused  by  the 
proliferation  of  agencies  created  by  Federal  legislation  that 
provide  vocational  training.  Many  of  these  agencies  also 
provide  special  needs  groups  with  related  services  which  are 
beyond  the  scope  of  vocational  programs  offered  through  the 
State  Department  of  Education. 

The  Council  feels  that  the  framework  for  coordination  within 
the  State  Department  of  Education  is  excellent.  There  is  a 
departmental  agreement  between  several  divisions  for  the 
coordination  of  services  to  the  handicapped  in  the  state. 

There  is  also  an  agreement  between  the  state  employment  service 
and  the  vocational  division  related  to  provide  manpower  demand 
and  supply  information.  Provisions  of  the  agreement  were  carried 
out  drring  the  1971  fiscal  year.  However,  individuals  from  both 
state  agencies  feel  that  the  information  transmitted  by  each 
agency  is  of  questionable  value  to  the  receiving  agencies. 

Recommendations : 

/.  The  Board  should  e*tabli*k  dining  the  1972  fircal  year 
a functional  ta 6 k foA ice  confuting  of  vocational  educator 
and  Atate  employment  Airvice  personnel  to  Atudy  the  manpower 
demand  and  a apply  function*  unden.  the  cooperative  agreement. 

2.  The  Board  should  eAtabliAh  during  the  1 972  ft* cal  year 

a functional  taAk  force  to  Atudy  the  job  bank  activitie* 
of  the  a tote  employment  service*. 

3.  The  Board  should  design  and  Implement  by  the  end  of  the 
1974  (ri*cal  year  a vocational  program  nterminee  bank ” and 
a cooperative  Atate-wide  placement  service  with  the  Atate 
employment  service. 

Item  Observed: 

4 . To  what  extent  wa*  vocational  education  Involved  in  the  total 
manpower  development  program  of  the  Atate? 


Findings /Conclusion: 

In  addition  to  the  traditional  secondary,  post-secondary  and 
vocational  adult  education  programs  offered  during  the  1971 
fiscal  year,  the  State  Department  of  Education  also  initiated 
a training  for  industry  program. 

If  the  State  is  to  have  a total  manpower  development  program, 
state  agencies1  goals  must  be  set  which  are  definitive.  The 
Council  feels  that  the  recently  established  State  Manpower 
Planning  Council  is  certainly  a beginning  toward  planning  and 
interagency  coordination. 

Re  commendations : 

1.  The  BoaJid  should  intenAify  and  expand  it 5 effoAt  in 
providing  mow  vocational  adult  education  pnogAiM. 

2.  The  8 oaJid  should  intenAify  and  expand  iti  effoAtA  in 
Atate  inteAagency  planning  and  coondination  ao  that 
ikoAe  ucAouJictA  aJUeady  available  in  the  State  can  be 
uAed  effectively  and  efficiently  to  deliver  the  educa- 
tional and  neloted  AenviceA  to  the  youth  and  adultA 
when  needed. 

Item  Observed: 

5.  To  what  extent  weAe  employ en  needA  being  conAideted 
in  pfwgftam  planning? 

Findings /Conclusion: 

A majority  of  the  vocational  adult  programs  conducted  in  the  state 
during  the  1971  fiscal  were  at  the  request  of  employers. 

Each  local  board  of  education  established  a general  advisory 
council  for  vocational  education,  A telephone  survey  of  members 
on  fifteen  randomly  selected  councils  raises  a question  as  to 
how  active  the  councils  are  throughout  the  state.  Ninety  percent 
of  the  councils  did  not  meet  during  the  fiscal  year. 


Many  teachers  report  that  they  utilize  advisory  council  or  craft 
committees.  Yet  of  100  teachers  selected  at  random  from  one  half 
the  systems  in  the  state,  only  24  held  meetings  during  the  1970 
fiscal  year.  The  24  teachers  spent  an  average  of  24  hours  in 
advisory  council  sessions. 
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The  Council's  findings  this  year  are  similar  to  the  findings 
reported  in  its  1970  evaluation  report.  The  Council  feels 
that  effective  programs  of  vocational  education  require  advice 
and  guidance  from  business  and  trade  advisory  councils. 

Recommendations : 

7.  The  Board  should  make  a concerted  e^ort  to  impress  on 
school  admitiistrators  and  vocational  teachers  the,  need 
j [ok  local  advisory  councils . 

2.  The  Board  should  develop  special  guidelines  and  provide 
consultant  services  to  local  boards  o&  education  for  the 
elective  use  o&  advisory  councils  on  vocational  education . 

Item  Observed: 

6.  To  what  extent  was  there  coordination  and  articulation  among 
secondary,  post-secondary  and  adult  education  agencies? 

Findings /Conclusion: 

There  is  some  evidence  that  the  several  vocational  services  in 
the  State  Department  of  Education  are  making  a concerted  effort 
through  curriculum  structures  and  curriculum  development  activities 
to  foster  better  articulation  and  coordination  among  program 
levels. 

Lay  people  and  educators  have  often  been  critical  of  vocational 
education  because  of  the  lack  of  articulation.  The  common 
belief  that  the  various  school  levels  should  take  students 
to  given  predetermined  levels  of  competence  is  not  well-founded 
for  vocational  education  in  Alabama.  A study  of  students 
enrolled  in  programs  by  levels  will  reveal  differences  in 
chronological  ages,  educational  background  and  psychological 
characteristics . 

Articulation  and  coordination  by  program  levels  can  be  provided 
best  through  individualized  instructional  systems.  Each  occu- 
pational program  curriculum  is  based  on  job  and  task  descriptions. 
Students  should  be  allowed  to  move  along  at  their  own  pace,  not 
in  lock-  "ep  with  other  students.  If  they  can  demonstrate  the 
required  level  of  skills  and  knowledges,  they  should  be  allowed 
to  bypass  instruction  and  move  to  more  advanced  tasks.  Therefore, 
if  a student  is  capable  of  performing  the  basic  general  education 
skills  needed  in  the  curriculum  and  is  allowed  to  advance  only  by 
demonstrated  performance,  then  articulation  and  coordination  are 
built  into  the  individualized  instructional  approach. 
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Recommendations : 


J.  The.  Bo  and  should  sponsor  at  least  one  workshop  devoted 
to  individualized  instructional  sys terns  tn  each  occupational 
axea  by  the  end  orf  the  1973  fiscal  year. 

2.  The  Board  should  design,  develop  and  pilot  at  least  one 
wdLv^auaLLzcd  in^tXixoXXomL  6y&tom  in  each  occupational 
(Viqxl  by  the  end  o{  the  1974  facal  yeaA. 

Item  Observed: 


7.  What  indications  axe  there  that  students  £ eel  that  vocational 
programs  adequately  meet  their  needs? 

Findings/Conclusion : 

There  is  very  little  information  available  to  assess  the  degree  to 
which  programs  are  meeting  the  educational  needs  of  students. 

A review  of  program  statistics  reveals  an  increase  in  enrollment 
in  vocational  education  programs.  On  the  other  hand,  the  increase 
n enrollment  is  disproportional  to  the  increase  in  teachers.  An 
increase  in  the  student-teacher  ratio  beyond  a certain  point  will 
in  fact  reduce  the  quality  of  instructional  programs. 

Recommendations : 


1-  The  Board  should  design,  develop  and  implement  by  the 
end  oft  the  1974  fiscal  yeax  a comprehensive  vocational 
student  follow-up  system.  The  system  should  include 
previous  and  present^emplo yment  patterns,  curriculum 
adequacy  information,  job  satisfaction  information  and 
jod  sates factouness  information  firom  employers. 


The  Board  should  establish  and  distribute  to  local  boards 
of  education,  vocational  technical  institutes  and  iunior 

cornua  by  tte  ai  oj  the  m4 

maximum  enrollment  standards  for  vocational  programs. 
These  standards  should  be  based  on  a student-teacher 
ratio  and  facility  utilization  formula. 


) Item  Observed: 


S. 


To  what  extent  did  educational  institutions 
job  placement  o{  graduates? 


assist  in  the 
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Findings / Conclusion : 

It  was  not  possible  to  assess  the  degree  to  which  institutions 
were  involved  in  placement  activities  during  the  1971  fiscal 
year.  Each  vocational  teacher  was  required  to  submit  a list 
of  qualified  graduates  to  the  state  employment  service. 

It  is  generalized  by  vocational  educators  that  post-secondary 
institutions  are  more  effective  in  conducting  placement  activities 
than  secondary  schools  and  preparatory  adult  programs.  There  is 
no  student  follow-up  system,  therefore,  it  is  not  known  how  many 
students  actually  receive  jobs  as  a result  of  school  placement 
activities. 

Recommendations : 

1.  The  Board  should  design  and  implement  by  the  end  o&  the 
797 4 &isc al  yean,  a vocational  program  "terminee  bank"  and 
a cooperative  itate-m.de  placement  service  with  the  itate 

. w employment  service. 

2.  The  Board  ihould  deiign  arid  implement  by  the  end  oft  the 
1973  fiscal  year  a program  designed  to  aiiiit  local  boards 
o&  education,  vocational  technical  in&titutei  and  junior 
colleger  with  the  placement  o{  vocational  program  itudenti 
who  leave  programs  whether  by  graduation  or  otherwise. 

Item  Observed: 

9.  To  what  extent  were  ancillary  services  provided  students 
and  teachers t 

Findings /Conclusion : 

Of  th£' 123  local  boards  of  education  providing  vocational  instruction, 
only  23  employed  vocational  counselors.  Most  of  these  were  assigned 
to  one  single  school  within  the  system.  Only  18  of  the  27  technical 
institutes  employed  counselors. 

Of  the  123  local  boards  of  education  providing  vocational  instruction, 
only  20  employed  full-time  directors  of  vocational  education. 

The  effort  made  by  the  State  Department  of  Education  to  provide 
comprehensive  ancillary  services  to  local  educational  agencies 
is  commendable.  Teacher  education  and  research  services  were 
provided  by  state  universities. 
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There  is  no  state  level  planning  and  evaluation  unit  for  vocational 
Education. 


Curriculum  development  activities  were  conducted  by  each  respective 

vocational  service  within  the  department's  vocational  division. 

Recommendations : 

U The  Boand  ihould  intemiby  and  expand  iti  ebboxti  to 

encourage  local  boahdi  ob  education  and  vocational  technical 
xnititutei  to  employ  vocational  counieloKi. 

2.  The  Boaxd  should  intensity  and  expand  iti  ellont & to 
encoo'wge  local  boards  ob  education  to  employ  qualified 
bull-tune  on  pant-time  local  dixectou  0i  vocational 
education. 

\ 

3.  The  Bound  ihould  inteniiby  and  expand  vocational  education 
paxmung  and  programming  by  establishing  a state,  level 
planning  and  evaluation  unit.  The  unit  ihould  be  an  in- 
dependent entity  within  the  depaxtment’i  vocational  division. 

\ 

4.  The  Boaxd  ihould  eitabliih  dwung  the  197 2 ueax  a 

bunctional  taik  boace  to  develop  cuMlculm  auideJUnei  Iok 
occupational  awareness  and  orientation  proarams  lor  ele- 
mentary school  education. 

Item  Observed: 


10.  To  what  extent  ime  new  initKuctional  pxogxami  and  ieAvices 
■initiated  duxing  the  1971  bitcal  yeax? 


Findings /Conclusions : 


Two  hundred  eighty-one  expanding  and  new  programs  were  initiated 
in  the  state  during  the  1971  fiscal  year^  Twenty-eight  new  occu- 
pational area  instructional  programs  were  offered  in  1971  that  were 
not  offered  during  the  1970  fiscal. 


Recommendations: 


J.  The  Boaxd  ihould  inteniiby  and  expand  iti  ebboati  to  pxovide 
moxe  technical  and  mid-management  phogKams  in  juniox  collegei. 


AREA  III 


ACTION  ON  COUNCIL  RECOMMENDATIONS 


Item  Observed: 

J.  To  whom  wqajl  fiecomendation*  made,  dusting  the  1971  ^Ucal 
yeasi? 


Findings: 

The  Council  made  seven  general  recommendations  in  its  1970  evaluation  , 
report  to  the  State  Board  of  Education, 

Luring  the  spring  of  1971,  the  Council  made  fifteen  recommendations 
by  a memorandum  to  the  State  Board  of  Education,  Superintendent  of 
Education,  and  State  Director  of  Vocational  Education,  Seven  of 
the  fifteen  were  for  consideration  in  developing  administrative 
policies  for  vocational  education. 

Item  Observed: 

2,  What  action*  have  been  taken  and  to  what  extent  have  the*€ 
action*  fiuliitted  the  intent  o{  the  A&comendation*? 


Findings : 

Four  of  the  seven  general  recommendations  made  in  the  Council’s 
evaluation  report  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  were  broad, 
vague  and  immeasurable. 

The  Council  is  not  aware  of  any  appreciable  actions  taken  by 
the  State  Board  to  fulfill  the  intent  of  two  of  the  three  re- 
maining recommendations,  * 

The  State  Department  of  Education  participated  cooperatively 
with  other  state  agencies  in  an  attempt  to  fulfill  the  intent 
of  the  1970  recommendation  which  stated: 

3,  An  adequate  data  *y*tm  *hould  be  developed  in  cooperation 
utitk  other  agencie*. 

Staff  members  of  the  State  Department  of  Education  spent  several 
days  consulting  with  Boeing  Civil  Systems,  Huntsville,  Alabama  in 
the  development  of  a pilot  project  for  a state  management  information 
system.  This  project  (ALAMIS)  was  discontinued  in  January  of  1971 
due  to  lack  of  continued  funding. 
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Item  Observed: 


3.  What  inttou  influenced  the  sue cess  ok  failure  oi  the 
recame,ndations  f 

Conclusion: 

A majority  of  the  Council's  recommendations  have  been  broad, 
vague  and  stated  so  that  actions  toward  the  recommendations 
were  immeasurable.  Subsequent  recommendations  by  the  Council 
will  be  more  inclusive  and  stated  in  measurable  terms. 

Item  Observed: 

4.  What  follow-through  it,  being  maintained  by  the  Council ? 

Statement: 

The  Council  has  recently  employed  a full-time  executive  director 
and  developed  a comprehensive  evaluation  plan.  The  Council's 
organizational  structure  will  consist  of  six  evaluation  committes. 
Each  committee  will  follow  through  with  its  recommendations  and 
determine  to  what  extent  action  is  being  taken. 

In  addition,  each  subsequent  annual  evaluation  report  will  restate 
recommendations  made  and  action  taken  by  the  State  Board. 

The  Council  is  not  aware  of  any  action  being  taken  on  one  recommen- 
dation made  in  its  1970  evaluation  report.  It  is  being  restated 
in  more  detail  for  further  consideration. 

J.  The  Board  should  develop  comprehensive  guidelines  ion. 

Submitting  formal  applications  ion.  anea  school  construction. 

The  application  should  be  appendaged  with  (a)  projected  school 
system  populations,  (6)  projected  vocational  program  enroll- 
ments. ( c)  projected  employment  opportunities  ior  vocational 
pnognms  to  be  included,  [d]  projected  program  graduates  ior 
vocational  programs  in  the  surrounding  geographic  area,  (e) 
and  a iacility  utilization  study  oi  existing  facilities  in 
the.  system  making  the  application  as  well  as  surroundina 
school  systems. 
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appendix  a 


1. 


GLOSSARY  OF  TERMS 

"Local  educational  agency"  refers  to  a board  of  education  or  other 
iegally  constituted  local  authority  having  administrative  control 
and  direction  of  public  elementary  or  secondary  schools  in  a city 
county,  or  any  other  public  educational  institution  or  agency 
(such  as  a state-operated  junior  or  community  college  or  state- 
operated  area  vocational  school)  having  administrative  control 
and  direction  of  a vocational  education  program.  In  this  report 
anything  modified  by  the  adjective  "local"  pertains  to  a local 
educational  agency. 


2. 


3. 


5. 


e term  vocational  education"  refers  to  vocational  or  technical 
training  or  retraining  which  is  given  in  schools  or  classes  (in- 
cluding field  or  laboratory  work  and  remedial  or  related  academic 
and  technical  instruction  incident  thereto)  designed  to  prepare 
individuals  for  gainful  employment  as  semiskilled  or  skilled 
workers  or  technicians  or  subprofessionals  in  recognized  occu- 
pations or  to  prepare  individuals  for  enrollment  in  advanced 
vocational  or  technical  education  programs,  but  excluding  any 
program  to  prepare  individuals  for  employment  in  occupations 
to  be  generally  considered  professional  or  which  require  a 
baccalaureate  or  higher  degree* 

"Consumer  and  homemaking  education"  refers  to  instruction  de- 

t0  h?JP  individual8  families  improve  home  environments 
and  the  quality  of  personal  and  family  life,  and  include  in- 
struction in  food  and  nutrition,  child  development,  clothing, 
ous  ng,  family  relations,  and  management  of  resources  with 
emphasis  on  selection,  use,  and  care  of  goods  and  services, 
budgeting  and  other  consumer  responsibilities.  Consumer  and 
homemaking  is  included  as  part  of  the  broad  term  "vocational 
education  programs"  in  this  report. 

^°!?  re^ated  vocational  education  programs"  includes  all 
instructional  programs  designed  to  prepare  individuals  for 
gainful  employment  in  the  labor  market. 

"occupat4ionaJ  area  program"  refers  to  vocational  programs 
arrrt;°na\.field  8uch  88  a8riculture,  businessand 
• **  “U“i  ho" 
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6.  The  term  "vocational  program"  refers  to  a specific  instructional 
program  (auto  mechanics,  child  care,  carpentry,  horticulture,  etc.) 
within  an  occupational  field  design  to  train  individuals  for  a 
specific  job,  cluster  of  jobs,  or  cluster  of  occupations. 

7.  The  term  "school  leavers"  refers  to  students  who  either  transfer 
from  one  school  or  school  system  to  another,  or  dropout  of 
schools. 

8.  The  term  "program  terminee"  refers  to  students  who  either  leave 

a vocational  program  upon  completion  or  who  drop  out  of  the  program. 

9,4  a "secondary  school"  vocational  program  refers  to  instruction  offered 
in  grades  seven  through  twelve  or  any  arrangement  thereof  during 
regular  school  day  hours. 

10.  A "post-secondary"  vocational  program  refers  to  instruction  offered 
on  a full-time  basis  for  students  who  have  completed  or  left  high 
school  and  are  beyond  compulsory  high  school  age.  Usually  they  are 
considered  terminal  programs  offered  by  vocational-technical  schools 

and  junior  colleges. 

11.  The  term  "adult  vocational  education"  refers  to  instruction  offered 
day  or  evening  on  a part-time  basis  to  adults  or  out-of— school 
youth  over  18  years  of  age  who  are  engaged  in  or  are  preparing  to 
enter  an  occupation.  Vocational  education  for  adults  is  chiefly 

of  an  upgrading  and  updating  nature,  offered  on  a part-time  basis, 
or  of  a retraining  nature  for  persons  displaced  by  automation  or 
technological  changes. 

12.  The  term  "training  for  industry"  refers  to  the  training  of  employees 
or  potential  employees  for  a new  or  expanding  industry  in  a community. 

13.  The  term  "handicapped"  refers  to  Individuals  who  cannot  succeed  in 
regular  vocational  programs  without  special  assistance  or  services  * 
These  individuals  include  those  who  have  abnormal  physical  and 
mental  characteristics. 

14.  The  term  "disadvantaged"  refers  to  Individuals  who  cannot  succeed 
in  regular  vocational  programs  without  special  assistance  or 
services.  These  individuals  include  those  who  are  educationally, 
socio-economically  and/or  culturally  deprived. 

15.  The  term  "target  group"  refers  to  student  groups  enrolled  as 
handicapped,  disadvantaged  and  regular. 
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16.  The  term  "special  needs"  refers  to  handicapped  and  disadvantaged 
students.  ° 


17.  An  organization's  "mission"  is  its  purpose  for  existence,  or  what 
it  was  brought  into  being  to  accomplish.  A mission  statement 
d*“n*ate8  ® organization's  general  functions,  its  relationships 
with  its  environment,  and  its  authority  and  jurisdictional  boundaries. 


18. 


Goals  are  statements  of  anticipated  accomplishments  in  fulfillment 
of  an  organization  s mission.  Goals  are  frequently  stated  in  terms 
of  outcomes,  or  consequences  of  organizational  activities,  and  are 
not  necessarily  quantitative  nor  associated  with  a specific  period 
of  time. 


-9.  Objectives  are  statements  of  specific  planned  organizational  outputs 
or  activities  directed  toward  mission  and  goal  achievement,  usually 
indicating  the  output  in  measurable  terms  and  associated  with  a 
specific  period  of  time.  Objectives  provide  the  basic  elei^nts 
or  year-to-year  planning,  allocation  and  management  of  resources, 
and  evaluation  of  organizational  effectiveness. 

20.  The  term  "planning  and  programming"  refers  to  the  process  of 
determining  objectives,  specifying  methods  of  achieving  objectives, 
and  the  allocation  of  resources  to  attain  specified  objectives. 

21.  The  term  "program  terminee  bank"  refers  to  an  organized  system  or 
procedure  for  making  available  to  prospective  employers  all  of  the 
names  and  addresses  of  qualified  former  vocational  students  living 
in  a given  geographical  area. 

22.  "Ancillary  services  and  activities"  refers  to  supportive  services 

« and  activities  necessary  to  assure  quality  in  vocational  education 

programs.  In  this  report,  such  services  and  activities  include 
(i)  administration  and  supervision  of  instructional  programs  (ii) 
vocational  counseling,  (iii)  evaluation  of  programs,  (iv)  training 
of  teachers  and  other  program  personnel,  (v)  special  demonstration 
and  experimental  programs,  (vi)  development  of  curricula  and 
instructional  materials,  and  (vii)  research  and  research  related 
activities. 

23.  The  term  "school  facilities"  means  classrooms  and  related  facilities 
(including  initial  equipment)  and  interests  in  lands  on  which  such 
facilities  are  constructed. 

24.  The  term  "construction"  includes  construction  of  new  buildings  and 
acquisition,  expansion,  remodeling,  and  alteration  of  existing 

buildings,  and  includes  site  grading  and  improvement  and  architects 
fees . 
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25.  The  term  "expanded  vocational  programs"  refers  to  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  the  same  types  of  instructional  programs. 

26.  The  term  "new  vocational  program"  refers  to  a type  of  instructional 
program  which  did  not  previously  exist. 
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179>  180,  and  181  are  data  for  students  who  were  enrolled  in  fiscal  years  1968,  1969,  and  1970  with 
ar  follow-up  being  conducted  in  1969,  1970,  and  1971  by  vocational  teachers. 
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186,  187,  and  188  are  data  for  students  who  were  enrolled  in  fiscal  years  1968,  1969,  and  1970  with 
ar  follow— up  being  conducted  in  1969,  1970,  and  1971  by  vocational  teachers. 
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APPENDIX  E 


PREFACE 


This  study  is  not  intended  to  he  the  last  or  only  word 
in  vocational-technical  mathematics  in  secondary  schools  of 
District  Fifteen • It  does  not  attempt  to  answer  al 3 the 
complex  problems  relating  to  the  existing  general  math 
programs  nor  does  it  offer  a magical  panacea  for  the 
development  and  implementation  of  a comprehensive  vocational 
technical  math  program. 

Perhaps,  in  its  most  optimistic  sense,  this  brief  study 
might  become  a focal  point  about  which  we,  who  are  concerned 
with  vocational-technical  mathematics,  can  begin  to  rally. 
Comprehensive  vocational-technical  mathematics  programs  in 
District  Fifteen  will  not  evolve  by  themselves.  Therefore, 
we  who  are  concerned  must  be  purposeful,  and  we  must  act 
together  if  we  hope  to  develop  a program  that  will  meet  the 
needs  of  students  who  plan  to  enter  vocational  and  technical 
fields. 


Lawrence  Kaffine 


iii 


INTRODUCTION 


It  is  an  unfortunate  truism  that  in  America  the  role  of 
vocational  and  technical  education  has  never  been  fully  understood 
by  a great  many  secondary  educators  and  that  it  too  often  has  been 
offered  not  as  an  educational  opportunity  but  as  a solution  to  the 
problem  of  what  to  do  with  students  who  cannot  succeed  in  the 
academic  curriculum.  It  is  then  no  surprise  that  though  obviously 
the  same  kind  of  education  is  not  equally  appropriate  for  all, 
many  secondary  educators  still  pursue  with  great  vigor  the  American 
ideal  of  a college  education  for  all.  Perhaps  the  ideal  is  a 
natural  consequence  when  one  considers  that  our  society  is  "degree 
conscious"  and  that  secondary  educators  are  products  of  baccalaureate 
institutions . 

It  is  not,  however,  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  seek  out 
the  problems  of  widespread  indifference  and  the  lack  of  understanding 
displayed  by  secondary  educators  concerning  vocational  and  technical 
education.  What  we  are  primarily  concerned  with  is  an  attempt  to 
determine  the  adequacy  of  secondary  mathematics  curriculums  in 
District  Fifteen,  and  to  reveal  the  basic  mathematical  needs  of 
those  students  who  aspire  to  vocational  and  technical  education, 
and  the  degree  to  which  secondary  schools  are  meeting  these  needs. 
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Problem 


The  adequacy  of  vocational-technical  mathematics  curriculuas 
in  the  secondary  schools  of  District  Fifteen  is  the  specific 
problem  under  research. 

The  "in"  mathematics  curriculum  of  today  is  "modern"  and 
theory-oriented.  It  is  designed  primarily  to  meet  the  needs  of 
those  students  who  have  college  aspirations.  Little,  if  any, 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  needs  of  the  average,  belcw  average, 
and  non-college-aspiring  students. 

The  problem  is  not  peculiar  to  District  Fifteen,  for  anyone 
knowledgeable  in  secondary  math  curriculums  realizes  that  the 
problem  exists  throughout  the  state,  primarily  but  not  exclusively 
in  the  rural  areas. 

Objectives 

The  primary  objective  of  this  study  is  an  evaluation  of  the 
secondary  school  mathematics  curriculums  in  District  Fifteen, 

Such  an  evaluation  will  be  in  terms  of  the  needs  of  those  students 
who  plan  to  enter  vocational  and  technical  fields, 

A compilation  of  all  relevant  materials  concerning  the 
study  will  be  distributed  to  all  participating  schools. 
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Secondary  objectives  of  the  study  are: 

A.  Establish  avenues  of  communication  between  the 
Math  Department  of  NCTI  and  the  secondary  schools 
in  District  Fifteen. 

B.  Provide  an  opportunity  for  secondary  schools  to 
expound  on  their  positions  and  problems  involved 
in  implementing  a math  curriculum  which  is 
vocational-technical  oriented. 

C.  Provide  an  opportunity  for  NCTI  to  help  identify 
the  strengths,  weaknesses,  and  deficiencies  of  the 
vocational-technical  math  curriculums  of  participating 
schools . 

D.  Enable  the  participating  schools  to  gain  firBt-hand 
information  concerning  the  nature  of  the  math 
curriculum  at  NCTI  and  what  the  Math  Department  of 
NCTI  expects  of  students  who  plan  to  enter  its  math 
program. 

E.  Provide  the  Math  Department  of  NCTI  with  an  opportunity 
to  evaluate  its  own  curriculum  in  light  of  the  newly 
acquired  research  material. 

The  evaluation  of  the  secondary  curriculums  should  be 
completed  during  the  summer  of  19T1.  The  secondary  objectives 
can  only  be  realized  to  their  fullest  potential  if  the  study 
is  continued  into  the  19T1-T2  school  year. 
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METHODOLOGY 


The  evaluation  of  math  curriculums  vas  done  primarily  by 
personal  intervievs  with  personnel  who  are  responsible  for 
curriculum  development;  that  is,  chairmen  of  math  departments 
and  high  school  administrators.  Information  on  the  number  and 
kind  of  math  courses  completed  by  the  high  school  seniors  during 
the  past  four  years  was  acquired  by  having  them  complete  the 
Mathematics  Profile  Survey  form  (Appendix  B).  Information  on 
the  number  and  kind  of  high  school  math  courses  completed  by 
BCTI  students  who  were  in  the  third  and  fourth  semester  of  a two 
year  program  and  in  second  semester  of  a one  year  program  was 
acquired  by  having  them  complete  the  NCTI  Math  Survey  form 
(Appendix  C) . 

The  following  schools  were  visited  and  personal  intervievs 

were  conducted.  Department  chairmen  were  given  the  math  survey 

forms  and  were  asked  to  have  them  completed  and  returned  to 

NCTI  as  soon  as  possible. 

Abbotsford  Nevman  (Wausau) 

Antigo  Park  Falls 

Athens  Phillips 

Colby  Rib  Lake 

D.  C.  Everest  (Schofield)RoBholt 

Edgar  “Shawano 

Loyal  Stratford 

Marathon  Wausau  East 

Medford  Wausau  West 

Merrill  Wittenberg -Bimamwood 

Mosinee  •« 

* District  Thirteen 

**  Spencer  and  Prentice  did  not  participate  in  the  study. 
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One  hundred  percent  of  the  above  listed  schools  returned 
the  math  survey  forms  completed  by  their  seniors. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  evaluate  the  academic  or  college 
oriented  math  courses. 


5 


FINDINGS-AN  ANALYSIS 


This  study  involved  21  secondary  schools  and  2,675  seniors, 
approximately  8l5f  of  a total  enrollment  of  3,315. 

Let  me  begin  by  stating  that  secondary  schools  realise  that 
there  are  deficiencies  in  their  existing  math  programs  and  that 
modern  math  apparently  does  not  live  up  to  all  of  its  great 
expectations . Obviously  it  is  good  math  for  the  college  prep 
student  - no  one  seemed  to  question  that;  but,  there  definitely 
is  uneasiness  as  to  hew  well  it  is  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
non-college-oriented  students.  A majority  of  the  department 
chairmen  indicated  they  are  unhappy  with  the  general  math  situation 
and  that  they  desired  assistance,  particularly  as  to  what  materials 
and  texts  were  available  for  this  group.  The  frustrations  of  the 
secondary  math  teachers  are  home  out  hy  their  fragmentary  or 
piecemeal  approach  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  non-college  group. 
Schools  throughout  the  District  are  introducing  two  year  Algebra  I 
courses  and  new  general  math  courses . They  are  also  dropping  or 
revising  some  of  the  old  general  math  courses , and  in  some  instances 
Just  giving  them  new  names.  Along  with  the  conglomeration  of  the 
courses  there  still  remains  the  archaic  one-math-credit  requirement 
for  graduation.  It  must  be  noted  that  even  the  one-credit  requirement 
is  changing.  Some  schools  are  now  requiring  two  credits,  and  still 
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othere  plan  on  having  no  math  requirement  at  all.  This  then 
is  the  state  of  general  mathematics,  a state  best  described  as 
one  of  general  confusion.  It  is  not  too  surprising  that  the 
respective  math  chairmen  are  looking  for  better  things  to  come, 
for  general  math  must  either  be  replaced  or  improved  upon. 

The  majority  of  schools  in  District  Fifteen,  I believe, 
are  ready  and  willing  to  accept  some  kind  of  vocational- 
technical  math  program.  They  are  interested,  and  several  have 
shown  great  desire  to  revise  their  existing  programs  by  giving 
more  consideration  to  those  students  who  are  not  college  oriented. 
Presently,  vocational-technical  mathematics  curriculums  on  a 
formal  basis,  with  the  exception  of  Mosinee,  do  not  exist  in  the 
high  schools  of  this  District.  In  sane  instances,  they  may  exist 
by  implication  of  the  courses  offered.  For  example,  some  schools 
do  offer  courses  in  business  math,  consumer  math,  computational 
and  practical  math;  or  in  other  instances,  some  schools  consider 
vocational-technical  math  as  part  of  the  college  prep  program. 
These  claims  of  the  existence  of  a vocational-technical  program, 

however,  are  without  foundation,  and  my  original  statement  still 
stands. 

Developing  and  implementing  a comprehensive  vocational- 
technical  math  program,  unfortunately,  is  not  an  easy  task. 
Administrators  of  any  Joint  venture  made  by  technical  institutions 
and  secondary  schools  should  bear  in  mind  that  such  an  undertaking 
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is  indeed  formidable . The  development  of  a comprehensive  program 
is  a topic  which  will  be  treated  later  in  the  Recommendations 
section  of  this  study. 

Since  1*11  students,  or  about  15 t of  the  2,675  students 
surveyed,  indicated  an  interest  in  technical  education,  it 
behooves  us  to  examine  in  detail  the  existing  math  programs . 

First,  let  us  attempt  to  identify  the  mathematical  needs 
of  a student  who  plans  to  enter  a vocational  and  technical 
institution.  Having  identified  these  needs,  let  us  determine 
whether  or  not  they  have  been  met  by  the  secondary  schools . 

Contrary  to  what  many  secondary  educators  might  believe, 
the  needs  of  a vocational-technical  student  go  far  beyond 
general  mathematics.  According  to  Table  II,  the  average 
successful  student  at  NCTI  has  had  at  least  two  courses  of 
high  school  math.  Also  as  indicated,  and  as  would  be  expected, 
the  needs  of  a one  year  diploma  program  differ  substantially, 

.8  of  a course,  from  that  of  an  associate  degree  program. 

Table  I,  A,B,C,D,  indicates  the  amount  of  mathematics 
desirable  for  students  who  plan  to  enter  specific  programs  at 
NCTI.  In  the  Electronics  and  Mechanical  Design  programs,  three 
credits  of  math  are  recommended.  Automotive  Technology  and 
Residential  Design  also  require  a strong  background  in  math. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  for  Electronics  Servicing,  a 
one  year  diploma  program,  at  least  two  credits  is  recommended. 
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1 tig,  a one  year  diploma  program  for  which  many  educators 
might  suspect  a light  preparation  is  all  that  is  necessary  - 
requires  1.7  math  credits  as  indicated  by  Table  I.  Table  I 
also  indicates  more  than  one  credit  of  math  is  desirable  for 
all  the  programs  surveyed  at  NCTI. 

Table  III  indicates  the  particular  high  school  math 
courses  taken  by  successful  NCTI  students.  While  no  hard  and 
fast  conclusions  can  be  made,  certainly  one  can  draw  some 
interesting  generalizations.  First,  a student  with  no  math 
has  little  chance  of  success  at  our  institution.  Second, 
four  of  five  successful  students  at  our  institution  have  had 
Algebra  I.  Third,  on  the  assumption  that  geometry  follows 
Algebra  I,  over  half  of  the  successful  students  at  our 
institution  have  had  both  Algebra  I and  Geometry . 

Table  III  also  puts  the  general  math  problem  in  its  proper 
perspective.  With  only  21 % of  the  successful  students  taking 
general  math,  and  with  Table  I indicating  that  more  them  one 
credit  is  desirable  for  all  the  programs  surveyed,  it  would  be 
fair  to  state  that  general  math  in  itself  is  not  adequate 
preparation  for  a vocational  and  technical  institution. 

To  conclude,  the  mathematical  needs  of  students  who  plan 
to  enter  vocational  and  technical  fields  are  much  greater  than 
most  secondary  educators  would  care  to  believe.  A strong 
background,  three  or  more  credits,  is  highly  recommended  for  some 
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associate  degree  programs.  A moderate  background,  two  or  more 
credits,  is  recommended  for  the  one  and  two  year  diploma  programs. 
The  general  Math  I credit  terminal  course  is  not  acceptable  for 
it  cannot  be  considered  adequate  preparation  for  vocational  and 
technical  education. 

Having  determined  some  of  the  basic  mathematical  needs  of 
the  vocational  and  technical  student,  let  us  now  consider  just 
how  successful  secondary  schools  have  been  in  meeting  them. 

Have  the  schools  of  District  Fifteen  encouraged  their  students 
to  consider  careers  in  vocational  and  technical  fields  by 
offering  a variety  of  math  courses,  or  have  they  been  indifferent 
to  student  needs  by  offering  a stunted  and  unimaginative  math 
program.  Of  twenty-one  schools  surveyed,  six,  all  rural,  offered 
a four  year  college  prep  program  with  one  year  of  general  math. 

One  senior  high  school  consisting  of  grades  ten  through  twelve, 
does  not  offer  any  courses  that  can  be  considered  non-college 
oriented.  Of  the  fourteen  remaining  schools,  a majority  of  them 
offer  the  usual  general  math  and  a second  course  of  business , 
consumer,  and  senior  math.  The  latter  are  really  irrelevant 
since  most  of  them  are  still  basically  arithmetic  courses,  some 
of  which  are  designed  primarily  to  keep  the  students  busy.  The 
above,  I believe,  represent  in  various  degrees  programs  that  are 
stunted,  unimaginative,  and  indifferent  to  the  needs  of  the 
vocational  and  technical  student. 


To  those  who  claim  Algebra  I is  also  for  non-college 
students,  I respond  by  stating  that  it  would  pretty  much 
depend  upon  the  text  being  used.  For  example,  the  popular 
Houghton  Mifflin  Series  Algebra  I text  cannot  be  considered 
non-college  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination. 

On  the  positive  side  of  the  ledger,  there  are  several 
schools  that  have,  or  will  have  this  coming  school  year, 
two-year  Algebra  I courses.  Such  courses  are  excellent. 

Not  only  do  more  students  have  an  opportunity  to  succeed  in 
basic  algebra,  but  also  the  concept  of  a sequence  is  being 
developed  outside  of  the  college  prep  program.  This  is  of 
utmost  importance  in  the  development  of  any  kind  of  vocational 
technical  math  program.  In  one  other  area,  that  of  remedial 
math,  progress  is  also  being  made.  There  are  schools  in  the 
District  that  are  identifying  remedial  math  as  such  and  are 
not  attempting  to  hide  remedial  courses  in  the  general  math 
program.  This  too  is  very  important  for  if  a vocational-technical 
math  program  is  to  be  successful,  it  must  be  divorced  from 
remedial  math. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  issue  of  math  preparation  for  those 
students  who  plan  to  enter  vocational  and  technical  schools. 

As  indicated  previously,  two  credits  are  recommended  for  the 
diploma  programs  and  three  credits  are  recommended  for  some  of 
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the  associate  degree  programs.  Are  the  secondary  schools,  with 
their  college  oriented  programs,  adequately  preparing  the 
potential  vocational -technical  student?  At  first  glance,  the 
answer  would  appear  to  be  a weak  yes  for  the  average  preparation, 
Table  IV,  is  2.3  courses.  Such  preparation  would  be  adequate 
for  the  diploma  programs,  and  though  a bit  deficient,  certainly 
could  not  be  considered  completely  inadequate  for  the  associate 
degree  programs.  However,  I suspect  that  many  of  the  students 
in  this  group  represent  "dropouts”  from  the  college  prep  program; 
consequently,  they  are  in  the  technical  column  by  accident  and 
not  by  design.  They  don't  really  represent  the  technical  group 
but  certainly  influence  it  by  virtue  of  being  previously  in  the 
college  prep  math  program. 

Perhaps  same  would  say  my  reasoning  is  faulty  and  that  2.3 
credits  is  accurate.  So  be  it.  Nevertheless,  let  us  continue 
to  pursue  this  issue  still  further  and  relate  it  to  the  data  in 
Table  VI,  This  table  indicates  that  only  15?  of  the  students 
surveyed  were  interested  in  technical  education.  It  would  appear 
then  that  although  preparatory  courses  offered  by  the  schools 
could  be  considered  adequate,  the  number  of  students  being  prepared 
is  definitely  inadequate.  That  is  to  say,  15?  of  & total  student 
population  entering  technical  education  is  just  unrealistic  when 
one  considers  that  we  live  in  a society  that  is  technology  oriented. 


It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the  total  percent  of  the 
two  and  four  year  college  columns  is  double  that  of  the  technical. 
This  too  is  unrealistic  but  it  does  lend  credence  to  my  earlier 
statement  that  secondary  schools  still  pursue  the  college  ideal 
vigorously. 

Before  concluding  this  issue  of  math  preparation,  I would 
like  to  make  some  comments  concerning  the  Seek  Employment  column 
of  Table  IV,  Here  the  average  math  preparation  is  1.8  credits. 

Many  of  the  students  in  this  group  will  eventually  enroll  at  a 
technical  institute  or  attend  classes  there  on  a part  time  basis. 
They  are  students  who  have  no  particular  objective  in  mind.  Some 
have  full  time  work,  others  part  time,  all  getting  their  feet  vet 
in  the  labor  market.  They  soon  realize  that  their  opportunities 
are  limited  unless  they  further  their  education  on  a formal  or 
informal  basis.  Upon  entering  an  institution  such  as  NCTI , many 
of  these  students  find  themselves  in  our  Prep  Program.  This  is 
a no  credit  program  which  enables  students  to  make  up  seme  of 
their  deficiencies.  In  mathematics,  we  offer  courses  in  arithmetic 
review  and  basic  algebra.  This  is  necessary  because  their  chances 
of  success  would  be  small  indeed  without  such  special  preparation. 
The  1.8  average  math  preparation  is  not  adequate.  It  is  not 
realistic  preparation  for  young  people  who  plan  to  enter  a highly 
competitive  labor  market.  Two  credits  of  math  should  be  required 
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of  all  graduating  seniors. 
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TABLE  V 


MATH  BACKGROUND  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS 


SCHOOL 

STUDENTS  WITH 

STUDENTS  WITH 

STUDENTS  WITH 

1 MATH 

COURSE 

2 MATH 

COURSES 

3 MATH 

COURSES 

NO. 

PCNT 

NO. 

PCNT 

NO. 

PCNT 

Abbotsford 

12 

26 

10 

21 

8 

17 

Antigo  Senior  High 

86 

33 

91. 

36 

61 

23 

Athens  High  School 

IT 

27 

29 

1*6 

12 

19 

Colby  Public  Schools 

23 

21 

1*3 

39 

3>* 

31 

D.  C.  Everest 

37 

20 

81 

1*1* 

1*2 

23 

Edgar 

8 

20 

10 

25 

9 

23 

Loyal  High 

3 

1* 

32 

1*6 

16 

23 

Marathon  High 

13 

18 

3l» 

1*7 

17 

23 

Medford  Senior  High 

59 

32 

66 

36 

33 

18 

Merrill  Senior  High 

61* 

26 

99 

1*0 

60 

21* 

Mosinee  High 

39 

33 

35 

30 

22 

19 

Newman 

1 

1 

33 

26 

52 

1*1 

Park  Falls  High 

19 

21 

38 

1*1 

12 

13 

Phillips  High  School 

1*1 

1*1 

28 

28 

22 

22 

Rib  Lake  High 

ll* 

2l* 

22 

37 

8 

ll* 

Rosholt 

2 

5 

32 

78 

6 

15 

Shawano  High 

19 

10 

60 

32 

61* 

31* 

Stratford 

10 

ll* 

36 

1*9 

18 

25 

Wausau  East  High 

1*1* 

19 

71* 

31 

61* 

27 

Wausau  West  High 

TO 

2l* 

93 

32 

85 

30 

Wittenberg-Birnamvood 

30 

36 

28 

33 

10 

12 

Final  TOTALS 
ana  Total  Averages 

6ll 

23 

977 

36 

655 

2l* 

0 21 
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A final  issue  to  be  considered  is  that  of  requiring  only 
a single  math  credit  for  graduation.  Of  twenty-one  schools 
surveyed  (Appendix  A)  two  schools  required  no  credits,  two 
schools  required  two  credits  and  seventeen  schools  required 
one  credit.  The  one  or  zero  math  credit  requirement  is 
completely  inadequate.  The  disastrous  results  of  such  a 
requirement  is  clearly  indicated  in  Table  V.  Five  schools 
graduated  about  one-third  of  their  seniors  with  one  credit. 

In  one  school,  two  of  every  five  seniors  had  only  one  credit 
of  math.  For  the  entire  District,  fill  students  or  about  23# 
of  those  surveyed  graduated  with  only  a single  course  of  math, 
and,  to  add  insult  to  injury,  bear  in  mind  that  a majority  or 
more  of  these  students  had  that  single  course  in  their  freshman 
year.  I do  not  know  the  rationale  behind  the  one  credit  requirement 
but  whatever  it  is,  it  should  be  reconsidered  as  soon  as  possible. 
Our  complex  technological  society  can  no  longer  afford  the  luxury 
of  sending  out  each  year  from  the  secondary  schools  thousands  of 
young  people  untrained  in  the  basic  fundamentals  of  mathematics. 


CONCLUSION  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


Are  the  secondary  schools  of  District  Fifteen  meeting  the 
needs  of  those  students  oriented  to  vocational  and  technical 
fields?  The  answer  to  that  question,  based  on  the  data  included 
herein,  is  no.  There  are  no  formal  vocational -technical  programs, 
with  one  exception,  ir  this  District.  The  programs  that  do 
exist  are  college-oriented  and  anything  left  over  euphemistically 
called  general  math,  consists  of  two  unrelated  courses.  The 
general  math  program  is  adequately  described  as  stunted  and 
unimaginative.  Since  secondary  schools  continue  to  emphasize 
their  college  programs,  an  unrealistic  figure  of  15*  of  the 
students  surveyed  indicated  an  interest  in  technical  education  - 
a figure  that  is  certainly  not  in  line  with  a society  oriented 
to  technology.  Finally,  about  one  in  every  four  seniors  in  tue 
district  graduated  with  only  a single  credit  of  math.  This  too 
is  an  intolerable  situation,  it  is  a luxury  our  society  can  ill 
afford. 

My  recommendations,  like  this  study,  will  be  limited  and 
in  no  sense  should  be  considered  all-inclusive.  They  are,  in 
general,  not  original  and  many  of  them  have  been  discussed  by 
concerned  teachers,  counselors  and  administrators  on  numerous 
occasions.  Although  I do  propose  to  slay  several  sacred  cows, 

I am  not  prepared  at  this  time  to  administer  the  coup  de  grace 
to  "modern  math". 


Education  is  an  evolutionary  process;  vocational-technical 
math  programs  are  not  going  to  be  developed  overnight.  In 
recognition  of  this,  let  us  first  consider  how  ve  can  improve 
the  already  existing  general  mathematics  programs • 

An  administrative  philosophy  prevalent  in  secondary  schools 
is  "anyone  can  teach  general  math".  As  a result,  the  most 
competent  math  teachers  are  scheduled  into  the  college  prep 
courses  and  all  others;  the  novices,  the  indifferent,  the 
uninformed,  and  the  incompetent  will  teach  the  remaining  general 
math  courses.  The  latter  group  includes  the  chemistry,  physics, 
and  business  education  teachers,  all  substitutes,  as  well  as  the 
administrator  himself . And,  since  general  math  is  so  easy  to 
teach,  the  teachers  are  often  loaded  down  with  large  classes, 
inadequate  teaching  aids  and  equipment,  and  a wide  variety  of 
students  same  of  whom  are  behavioral  problems.  The  latter  are 
"guided"  into  general  math  classes  because  not  only  can  anyone 
teach  general  math  but  also  "anyone  can  learn  general  math".  The 
result  of  this  unhappy  situation  is  that  most  teachers  are  eager 
to  move  up  to  the  college  prep  courses.  Even  the  most  dedicated 
and  talented  soon  realize  there  is  no  future  in  bucking  the  system 
and  they  too  leave  the  ranks  of  general  math  teachers . General 
mathematics  on  the  secondary  level  continues  to  be  a dirty  word. 

It  connotes  deficiencies  of  all  kinds  along  with  indifferent, 
incompetent  and  novice  teachers. 
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If  we  are  to  improve  the  general  math  program,  we  must 
first  challenge  the  philosophy  "anyone  can  teach  general 
math"  for  this  simply  is  not  true.  Some  soul-searching  must 
be  done  by  administrators  who  must  face  up  to  the  fact  that 
"anyone"  Just  can't  do  the  Job  and  that  it  is  unfair  to  a 
great  number  of  students  if  schools  continue  to  staff  the 
general  math  classes  with  second  best  teachers . A good 
knowledge  of  subject  matter  is  not  the  only  criteria  by 
which  a teacher  is  selected  for  a particular  course*  Granted 
it  is  necessary,  but  other  characteristics  must  be  given  due 
consideration.  Is  the  teacher  enthusiastic  or  does  he  Just 
go  through  the  motions  of  teaching?  In  a college  prep  course, 
such  a teacher  could  be  reasonably  successful.  In  a general 
math  course,  however,  he  would  be  an  utter  failure.  Does  the 
teacher  have  a sense  of  humor,  is  he  patient,  and  is  he  so 
knowledgeable  as  to  present  his  material  in  a concrete,  specific 
manner  which  will  be  interesting  to  the  students . Is  he  familiar 
with  the  basic  tenets  of  the  psychology  of  learning  and  is  he 
acquainted  with  the  characteristics  of  average  and  below  average 
learner?  My  criteria,  perhaps,  is  too  idealistic.  However,  I 
submit  that  many  of  these  characteristics  can  be  found  in  the 
college  prep  teachers  whose  presence  in  the  general  math  classroom 
a portion  of  the  school  day  would  do  much  for  the  general  math 
program.  In  conclusion,  it  is  unfair  to  monopolize  the  best 


teachers  throughout  the  day  with  college  prep  courses . If 
the  administrators  wish  to  strike  a first  blow  for  general 
math,  let  them  schedule  these  teachers  into  general  math 
classes  at  least  a small  portion  of  the  school  day. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  issue  of  one  credit  of  math 
for  graduation  and  the  general  math  terminal  course  concept. 
Under  this  system  usually  all  of  the  students  take  either 
general  math  or  algebra  their  first  year  in  high  school.  One 
result  of  this  program  is  that  a great  many  seniors  are 
graduating  who  have  had  little  or  no  math  the  last  two  or , 
three  years  of  school.  When  the  members  of  this  group  attempt 
to  enter  the  military,  vocational  and  technical  institutions, 
or  the  labor  market,  they  are  stymied  and  soon  realize  that 
opportunities  are  limited  because  of  their  deficiencies  in 
mathematics.  Why  must  this  general  math  course  be  mandatory 
at  the  ninth  grade  level.  Why  not  make  it  optional  up  to 
grades  eleven  and  twelve  and  mandatory  for  grade  twelve  if  a 
senior  has  had  no  math  in  the  previous  three  years.  The  present 
general  math  course,  at  the  ninth  grade  level,  is  pretty  much 
a review  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grade  plus  several  other 
uninteresting  topics  such  as  taxes,  social  security,  the  reading 
of  light  and  water  meters,  and  budgeting  of  money.  High  school 
freshmen  are  bored  to  tears  with  this  kind  of  mathematics  for 
they  see  no  great  need  for  it.  Unfortunately,  they  soon  begin 
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to  hate  mathematics  with  a passion.  If  we  are  patient,  many 
of  these  same  students  will  have  limited  experiences  with  the 
labor  market  as  they  progress  through  school  and  soon  begin 
to  feel  a "need"  for  math.  They  begin  to  realize  that  math, 
in  some  form,  is  necessary  for  most  Jobs.  I submit  that 
these  same  students,  taking  the  same  general  math  course 
but  two  or  three  years  older  and  wiser,  will  be  more  interested 
because  the  course  will  meet  some  of  their  basic  needs.  To 
conclude,  reversing  the  grade  level  at  which  general  math  is 
offered  would  do  much  to  improve  the  program. 

Having  taken  the  administrators  to  task  for  their  lack 

/ 

of  understanding  of  general  math,  I will  now  turn  to  the  teachers 
who  have  also  shown  very  little  inclination  to  lead  the  way  in 
this  field.  As  mentioned  previously,  large  classes,  a high 
rate  of  absenteeism,  inadequate  teaching  aids  and  equipment, 
poor  textbooks,  and  student  behavioral  problems  are  Just  some 
of  the  routine  problems  that  confront  the  general  math  teacher. 
Consequently,  it  is  no  surprise  that  a teacher  looks  upon  general 
math  as  something  to  be  tolerated,  a necessary  evil.  It 
something  that  is  considered  temporary  and  as  soon  as  an 
opportunity  avails  itself,  the  teacher  will  advance  up  so  the 
college  prep  courses. 
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The  problems  of  the  general  math  teacher,  thus  far 
considered,  have  been  quite  explicit.  I suspect  that  vith 
an  all-out  effort  on  the  part  of  administrators  and  teachers 
these  problems  could  be  corrected  for  they  are  not  monumental. 
However,  it  is  not  all  that  easy  for  we  have  failed^to  consider 
the  prestige  and  status  problem  which  is  implicit  in  the 
failure  of  most  general  math  programs.  What  I am  saying  is 
that  the  teaching  of  general  math  is  very  hazardous  to  the 
"teaching  ego".  College  prep  courses,  for  example,  are  very 
rewarding  for  a teacher.  Students  go  on  to  be  successful  in 
college,  business,  industry  and  many  other  fields  of  endeavor. 

Their  parents  praise  the  teacher  at  the  local  school  ice-cream 
social  or  PTA  meeting.  Professional  people  of  the  coomunity 
take  time  to  personally  thank  the  teacher  for  doing  such  an 
outstanding  Job  of  teaching  their  sons  and  daughters.  Even  the 
school  board  members  and  school  administrators  express  their 
gratitude  for  a Job  well  done.  Conversely,  what  does  the 
general  math  teacher  expect  from  his  group  of  students.  He 
can  expect  some  static  from  the  administrator  if  he  can’t  control 
a behavioral  problem  in  the  class rpcm.  He  can’t  though,  expect 
words  of  praise  at  the  ice  cream  social  because  in  all  probability 
the  parents  are  not  interested  in  ice  cream  nor  are  they  interested 
in  the  PTA.  So  it  is  with  the  professional  people  in  the  community, 
the  board  members  and  the  school  administrators.  In  a degree 
conscious  society,  who  has  time  to  compliment  the  teacher  who  is 
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instrumental  in  helping  a student  become  a successful  plumber 
or  carpenter.  A marvelous  paradox  exists  in  our  society.  We 
do  little,  if  anything,  to  encourage  and  prepare  our  young 
people  for  vocational  and  technical  careers  while  at  the  same 
time  we  perpetually  complain  about  the  lack  of  services, 
quality  and  workmanship  that  exists  throughout  business  and 
industry. 

The  status  and  prestige  problem  is  elusive.  Unlike  a 
lack  of  equipment  or  textbooks  it  can't  be  solved  by  money 
alone.  Many  general  math  programs  still  fail  after  much  time, 
effort,  and  money  have  been  poured  into  them  simply  because 
the  math  teachers  were  just  not  prepared  to  give  of  themselves 
one  hundred  percent.  General  math,  for  many  teachers,  is  an 
exercise  in  futility.  One  day  of  failure  follows  still  another 
in  a routine  that  not  all  teachers  can  live  with.  Any  improvement 

in  the  general  math  program  must  take  into  consideration  the 

« 

issue  of  prestige  and  status  for  teachers  are  not  going  to 
support  a program  rthat  they  themselves  do  not  believe  in. 

In  conclusion,  general  mathematics,  in  any  form,  by  any 
name,  is  an  unwanted  child.  It  has  survived  the  "modern  math" 
movement  unchanged,  and  it  would  appear  to  have  a built  in 
resiliency  to  any  other  kind  of  change.  Its  future  is  indeed 


bleak. 
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Let  us  now  tuni  to  the  most  pressing  issue  at  hand  - the 
development  and  implementation  of  a vocational-technical 
mathematics  curriculum  on  the  secondary  level  which  will  meet 
the  needs  of  those  students  who  plan  to  enter  vocational  and 
technical  fields  .•  Consider  for  a moment  the  college  prep 
math  curriculum  and  the  many  successes  it  has  enjoyed,  which 
is  not  too  surprising  when  we  consider  that  strong  leadership 
was  provided  by  colleges  and  universities  throughout  the  country 
as  well  as  the  National  Science  Foundation.  Who  will  provide 
the  strong  leadership  which  is  so  necessary  to  develop  the 
vocational-technical  math  curriculum?  Obviously,  it  should  be 
the  vocational  and  technical  institutions.  Unfortunately,  they 
have  failed  in  this  respect.  They  have  not  provided  strong 
leadership  nor  have  they  in  any  sense  been  the  guiding  light 
for  secondary  schools.  By  default  they  have  let  college  prep 
math  courses  over-run  the  secondary  curriculums . All  is  not 
lost  though  for  vocational  and  technical  institutions  are  beginning 
to  acknowledge  the  fact  that  if  they  wish  to  have  better  prepared 
students  from  the  secondary  schools,  they  will  have  to  do  something 
about  it  besides  complain  over  a cup  of  coffee.  Vocational-technical 
mathematics  on  the  secondary  level  is  an  idea  that  has  come  of  age. 
The  question  is  no  longer  "Do  you  wish  to  have  vocational-technical 
mathematics  in  your  high  school  curriculum?"  It  is  "When  do  you 
wish  to  have  vocational-technical  mathematics  in  your  high  school 
curriculum?" 
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For  example,  the  Milwaukee  Area  Technical  College  will 
begin  this  September  to  conduct  an  in-service  program 
"Technical  Mathematics  in  Secondary  Schools".  It  is  sponsored 
by  the  National  Science  Foundation  and  is  primarily  designed 
for  the  secondary  math  teachers  in  District  Nine.  I shall 
quote  from  their  descriptive  brochure  two  of  the  objectives 
of  this  in-service  program. 

One:  To  acquaint  the  participants  with  the  type  of 

mathematical  understandings  and  skills  needed  in  industrial 
and  health  services  technician-training  programs,  and  in 
related  training  programs  for  apprentices,  tradesmen,  and 
health  services  personnel. 

Two:  To  encourage  the  participants  to  consider  the 
addition  to  their  curriculum  of  a mathematics  sequence  in 
grades  11  and  12  for  students  who  intend  to  enroll  in  a 
post-high-school  program  at  a vocational-technical  college. 

I will  conclude  by  listing  a few  characteristics  which 
I believe  should  be  considered  if  we  in  District  Fifteen  are 
serious  about  developing  a comprehensive  vocational-technical 
math  curriculum. 

One:  General  mathematics  must  be  sentenced  to  oblivion. 
Its  dual  objective  of  serving  both  the  remedial  and  non- 
college bound  student  is  an  impossibility . It  does  neither 
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very  well.  Any  comprehensive  vocational -technical  math, 
program  must  exclude  remedial  mathematics . If  this  is  not 
done,  ve  will  still  have  the  same  animal  but  will  have 
given  it  another  name. 

Two:  Vocational-technical  math  must  never  be 
considered  the  complement  of  college  prep  math  for  that  is 
precisely  bow  general  math  fell  into  ill  repute.  Vocational 
technical  math  will  serve  the  students  who  are  interested  in 
vocational  and  technical  fields.  It  is  not  remedial  math 
and  is  not  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  remedial  students. 

Three:  The  vocational- technical  math  program  must  be 
sequential  in  nature  just  as  is  the  college  prep  program. 

A fragmentary  offering  of  courses,  such  as  now  being  done  in 
some  of  the  schools  in  District  Fifteen,  will  not  adequately 
prepare  students  for  vocational  and  technical  institutions. 

Four:  A watered-down  or  slowed-down  version  of  the  math 
used  in  the  college  prep  program  is  not  appropriate.  Vocational 
and  technical  students  needs  are  met  by  utilitarian  mathematics. 
They  should  not  be  forced  through  a rigorous  and  sophisticated 
theory-oriented  college  prep  program. 
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Five:  Require  all  students  to  have  at  least  two  years 

of  mathematics  but  not  necessarily  two  credits.  It  is  realized 
that  some  of  them  do  not  get  beyond  the  remedial  stages  of 
mathematics • All  students  should  be  encouraged  to  take  a 
math  course  in  theix'  last  year  at  school. 

Sixs  A full  year  of  formal  geometry  is  not  necessary 
nor  is  it  desirable  for  a vocational-technical  program.  An 
integrated  course  of  algebra  and  geometry  along  with  basic 
fundamentals  of  the  slide  rule  could  be  considered  as  its 
replacement . 

Seven:  We  must  be  flexible  in  the  development  of  a 
vocational-technical  program  and  utmost  consideration  must 
be  given  to  the  establishment  of  semester  courses  and  classes 
that  do  not  meet  every  day.  For  example,  the  problem  of 
remedial  math,  a class  that  should  not  meet  every  day  throughout 
the  school  year,  could  be  solved  by  having  it  meet  every  other 
day  and  interspersing  it  with  a semester  vocational-technical 
math  course. 

The  development  of  a comprehensive  vocational-technical 
program,  contrary  to  what  some  teachers  might  think,  will  not 
be  the  ruination  of  the  college  prep  program.  Teachers  who 
are  happy  with  the  status  quo,  in  particular  those  who  are 
presently  teaching  the  college  prep  courses,  need  not  fear  having 
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their  courses  watered  down  nor  do  they  have  to  be  concerned 
with  an  influx  of  less  capable  students.  With  the  addition 
of  a vocational-technical  mathematics  program  the  entire  math 
curriculum  will  be  broadened  and  consequently  the  students  can 
be  more  selective  in  their  courses.  As  of  now,  many  students 
are  in  college  prep  classes  not  because  they  plan  to  go  to 
college  but  because  they  feel  tbat  general  math  just  doesn't  v 
prepare  them  adequately  for  anything  in  particular. 

I am  tempted  to  vrite  that  vocational-technical  math 
will  be  the  second  great  revolution  in  mathematics  vithin 
two  decades.  However,  since  so  many  good  parents  and  educators 
have  not  recovered  from  the  first,  I shall  remain  silent. 
Suffice  to  acy  that  vocational-technical  mathematics  is  finally 
making  serious  in-roads  into  the  college  prep  oriented  courses. 

In  conclusion,  a comprehensive  vocational-technical 
mathematics  program  can  and  should  be  developed  at  the  earliest 
date  possible.  Let  us,  NCTI  and  the  secondary  schools  of 
District  Fifteen,  not  have  a "wait  and  see"  attitude  for  if  we 
are  to  be  successful  in  our  endeavor,  we  ourselves  must  develop 
this  program.  Let  us  not  look  for  a convenient  scapegoat  for 
our  present  failures  in  general  math  for  we  are  all  responsible 
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to  some  degree.  Let  us,  with  aid  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  other  institutions  of  higher  learning, 
business,  and  industry,  begin  to  develop  a comprehensive 
math  program  which  will  meet  the  needs  of  those  students 
who  plan  to  enter  vocational  and  technical  fields. 
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GLOSSARY 


General  Mathematics  The  term  general  mathematics  vill  be 
used  in  the  traditional  sense,  that  is,  all  mathematics  in 
the  curriculum  that  is  not  considered  college  prep  math ■ 
Vocational-technical  Mathematics  This  term  shall  denote 
a sequence  of  math  courses  designed  specifically  for 
students  who  are  vocational  and  technically  oriented.  It 
is,  by  its  very  nature,  primarily  utilitarian  mathematics, 
and  does  not  include  remedial  mathematics. 

Successful  Students  Successful  students  at  NCTI  are  those 
that  completed  the  math  survey  form  and  are  in  the  third 
and  fourth  semester  of  a two  year  program  or  the  second 
semester  of  a one  year  program. 

The  terms  program  and  curriculum  when  in  reference  to 
mathematics  are  used  interchangeably  throughout  the  study. 
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APPENDIX  A 


Results  of  High  School  Mathematics  Profile  Survey 


MOTE:  In  each  column  the  first  figure  indicates  the  number 

of  students  that  completed  a particular  course,  and  the  second 
figure  indicates  the  percent  which  is  based  on  the  number  of 
seniors  that  completed  the  survey. 
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SCHOOL  GRADE  9 

ABBOTSFORD 

NO  COURSE 

ALGEBRA  I 34  72 

ALGEBRA  II 
ALGEBRA  II  & TRIG 
TRIGONOMETRY 

5 

PLANE  GEOMETRY 

ANALYTIC  GEOMETRY 

TRIG  E ANALYTIC  GEOMETRY 

GENERAL  MATH  13  28 

BUSINESS  MATH 

SHOP  MATH 

PROBABILITY  £ STATISTICS 
COMPUTER  MATH 
LINEAR  ALGEBRA 
INTRODUCTORY  ANALYSIS 
OTHER 

No.  Seniors 
47 


GRADE 

10 

GRADE 

li 

GRADE 

12 

16 

34 

23 

49 

25 

53 

5 

11 

2 

4 

22 

47 

1 

2 

26  55 


17  36 


4 9 


No.  Replies  Math.  Requirements 

for  Graduation 

» 1 
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SCHOOL 

ANTIGO  SENIOR  HIGH 

GRADE 

9 

GRADE 

10 

GRADE 

11 

GRADE 

12 

NO  COURSE 

28 

11 

84 

32 

174 

66 

223 

84 

ALGEBRA  I 

165 

63 

19 

7 

8 

3 

2 

1 

ALGEBRA  II 

2 

1 

l 

ALGEBRA  II  G TRIG 

64 

24 

9 

3 

TRIGONOMETRY 

PLANE  GEOMETRY 

1 

132 

50 

12 

5 

2 

1 

ANALYTIC  GEOMETRY 

TRIG  G ANALYTIC  GEOMETRY 

1 

GENERAL  MATH 

64 

24 

14 

5 

1 

BUSINESS  MATH 

6 

2 

13 

5 

4 

2 

4 

2 

SHOP  MATH 

PROBABILITY  C STATISTICS 
COMPUTER  MATH 
LINEAR  ALGEBRA 

INTRODUCTORY  ANALYSIS  I 22  8 

OTHER 


No.  Seniors  No.  Replies  Math.  Requirements 

for  Graduation 

332  264  1 
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SCHOOL  GRADE  9 

ATHENS  HIGH  SCHOOL 

NO  COURSE 

ALGEBRA  I 50  79 

ALGEBRA  II 

ALGEBRA  II  G TRIG 

TRIGONOMETRY 

PLANE  GEOMETRY 

ANALYTIC  GEOMETRY 

TRIG  L ANALYTIC  GEOMETRY 

GENERAL  MATH  13  21 

BUSINESS  MATH 

SHOP  MATH 

PROBABILITY  £ STATISTICS 
COMPUTER  MATH 
LINEAR  ALGEBRA 
INTRODUCTORY  ANALYSIS 
OTHER 


GRADE 

10 

GRADE 

11 

GRADE 

12 

25 

AO 

41 

65 

53 

84 

1 

2 

22 

35 

15 

2A 

21 

33 

4 

6 

5 8 


No.  Seniors  No.  Replies  Math,  Requirements 

for  Graduation 

70  63  l 


I 


O 
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SCHOOL 

COLBY  PU8LIC  SCHOOLS 

GRADE 

9 

GRADE 

10 

GRAOE 

11 

GRADE 

12 

NO  COURSE 

2 

2 

24 

22 

65 

59 

98 

89 

ALGEBRA  I 

90 

82 

II 

10 

ALGEBRA  II 

41 

37 

2 

2 

ALGEBRA  II  £ TRIG 

TRIGONOMETRY 

PLANE  GEOMETRY 

74 

67 

4 

4 

ANALYTIC  GEOMETRY 
TRIG  £ ANALYTIC  GEOMETRY 

GENERAL  MATH  18  16  II 

BUSINESS  MATH 
SHOP  MATH 

PROBABILITY  £ STATISTICS 
COMPUTER  MATH 
LINEAR  ALGEBRA 
INTRODUCTORY  ANALYSIS 
OTHER 


No,  Seniors  No.  Replies  Math.  Requirements 

for  Graduation 

115  110  l 


I 


7§95 


SCHOOL 
0.  C.  EVEREST 

NO  COURSE 

ALGEBRA  I 

ALGEBRA  II  ' 

ALGEBRA  II  £ TRIG 

TRIGONOMETRY 

PLANE  GEOMETRY 

ANALYTIC  GEOMETRY 

TRIG  £ ANALYTIC  GEOMETRY 

GENERAL  MATH 

BUSINESS  MATH 

SHOP  MATH 

PROBABILITY  £ STATISTICS 
COMPUTER  MATH 
LINEAR  ALGEBRA 
INTRODUCTORY  ANALYSIS 
OTHER 

No.  Seniors 
262 


GRADE 

10 

GRADE 

11 

GRADE 

12 

85 

46 

100 

54 

124 

67 

28 

15 

5 

3 

4 

2 

40 

22 

11 

6 

1 

1 

66 

36 

16 

9 

7 

4 

4 

2 

1 

l 

23  13 

18  10 

19  10 


No.  Replies  Math.  Requirements 

£or  Graduation 
184  1 


GRADE  9 

6 3 

104  57 


74  40 
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SCHOOL 

EDGAR 

GRADE 

9 

GRADE 

10 

GRADE 

11 

GRADE 

12 

NO  COURSE 

3 

8 

10 

25 

17 

43 

24 

60 

ALGEBRA  I 

32 

80 

2 

5 

1 

3 

ALGEBRA  II 

l 

3 

20 

50 

2 

5 

ALGEBRA  II  C TRIG 

TRIGONOMETRY 

PLANE  GEOMETRY 

27 

68 

2 

5 

1 

3 

ANALYTIC  GEOMETRY 

TRIG  C ANALYTIC  GEOMETRY 

12 

30 

GENERAL  MATH 

5 

13 

1 

3 

BUSINESS  MATH 
SHOP  MATH 

PROBABILITY  C STATISTICS 
COMPUTER  MATH 
LINEAR  ALGEBRA 
-INTRODUCTORY  ANALYSIS 
OTHER 


No.  Seniors  No.  Replies  Math.  Requirements 

for  Graduation 

76  40  0 


>»5 


SCHOOL  GRADE  9 

LOYAL  HIGH 

NO  COURSE  2 3 

ALGEBRA  I 37  53 

ALGEBRA  II 

ALGEBRA  II  5 TRIG 

TRIGONOMETRY 

PLANE  GEOMETRY 

ANALYTIC  GEOMETRY 

TRIG  C ANALYTIC  GEOMETRY 

GENERAL  MATH  31  44 

BUSINESS  MATH 

SHOP  MATH 

PROBABILITY  C STATISTICS 
COMPUTER  MATH 
LINEAR  ALGEBRA 
INTRODUCTORY  ANALYSIS 
OTHER 


GRADE 

10 

GRADE 

11 

GRADE 

12 

31 

44 

33 

47 

23 

33 

10 

14 

1 

1 

l 

1 

19 

27 

4 

6 

1 

1 

27 

39 

15 

21 

14 

20 

1 

1 

l 

l 

29 

41 

No.  Seniors  No.  Replies 


88 


70 


Math.  Requirements 
for  Graduation 
1 
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SCHOOL  GRADE  9 

MARATHON  HIGH 

NO  COURSE 

ALGEBRA  I 44  60 

ALGEBRA  II 
ALGEBRA  II  £ TRIG 
TRIGONOMETRY, 

PLANE  GEOMETRY 

ANALYTIC  GEOMETRY 

TRIG  6 ANALYTIC  GEOMETRY 

GENERAL  MATH  29  AO 

BUSINESS  MATH 

SHOP  MATH 

PROBABILITY  E STATISTICS 
COMPUTER  MATt: 

LINEAR  ALGEBRA 
INTRODUCTORY  ANALYSIS 
OTHER 


GRADE 

10 

GRADE 

11 

GRADE 

12 

23 

32 

52 

71 

49 

67 

13 

25 

31 

42 

1 

1 

1 1 20  27  II 

9 12 

14  19 


No.  Seniors 
77 


No.  Replies  Math.  Requirements 

for  Graduation 
73  1 
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SCHOOL 

MEDFORD  SENIOR  HIGH 

NO  COURSE 

ALGEBRA  I 

ALGEBRA  II 

ALGEBRA  II  & TRIG 

TRIGONOMETRY 

PLANE  GEOMETRY 

ANALYTIC  GEOMETRY 

TRIG  C ANALYTIC  GEOMETRY 

GENERAL  MATH 

BUSINESS  MATH 

SHOP  MATH 

PROBABILITY  C STATISTICS 
COMPUTER  MATH 
LINEAR  ALGEBRA 
INTRODUCTORY  ANALYSIS 
OTHER 


GRADE  9 GRADE  10 

A 2 72  39 

77  42  40  22 

62  34 

103  56  2 1 


8 4 


GRADE  11  GRADE  12 

119  65  147  80 

7 4 

36  20  84 

19  10  32 

21  11 

1 1 


2 1 5 3 


No.  Seniors 
208 


No.  Replies 
184 


Math.  Requlreaents 
for  Graduation 
1 


48 

,7700 


SCHOOL  GRADE  9 

MERRILL  SENIOR  HIGH 

NO  COURSE  I 

ALGEBRA  I 139  56 

ALGEBRA  II 

ALGEBRA  II  C TRIG 

TRIGONOMETRY 

PLANE  GEOMETRY 

ANALYTIC  GEOMETRY 

TRIG  S ANALYTIC  GEOMETRY 

GENERAL  MATH  107  A3 

BUSINESS  MATH 

SHOP  MATH 

PROBABILITY  G STATISTICS 
COMPUTER  MATH 
LINEAR  ALGEBRA 
INTRODUCTORY  ANALYSIS 
OTHER 


GRADE  10  GRADE  11  GRADE  12 

76  31  158  64  215  87 

64  26  6 2 4 2 


2 l 


105  43 


56  23 


27  11 


8 3 


2 1 


18  7 


No.  Seniors 


No.  Replies 


Math.  Requirements 
for  Graduation 
1 


275 


247 


SCHOOL 

MOSINEE  HIGH 


GRADE  9 


GRADE  10 


GRADE  II 


GRADE  12 


NO  COURSE 

2 

2 

52 

44 

72 

61  83 

70 

ALGEBRA  I 

59 

50 

20 

17 

8 

7 2 

2 

ALGEBRA  II 

1 

1 

1 

1 

ALGEBRA  II  6 TRIG 

30 

25  9 

8 

TRIGONOMETRY 

PLANE  GEOMETRY 

44 

37 

8 

7 2 

2 

ANALYTIC  GEOMETRY 

• 

TRIG  6 ANALYTIC  GEOMETRY 

GENERAL  MATH 

56 

47 

l 

1 

1 

1 

BUSINESS  MATH 

1 

1 

SHOP  MATH 

PROBABILITY  C STATISTICS 

COMPUTER  MATH 

LINEAR  ALGEBRA 

INTRODUCTORY  ANALYSIS 

OTHER 

20 

17 

No. 

Seniors 

128 

No.  Replies 
118 

Math.  Requirements 
for  Graduation 
1 

r & 
ERIC 


SCHOOL 

NEWMAN 
NO  COURSE 
ALGEBRA  I 
ALGEBRA  II 
ALGEBRA  II  t TRIG 
TRIGONOMETRY 
PLANE  GEOMETRY 
ANALYTIC  GEOMETRY 
TRIG  t ANALYTIC  GEOMETRY 
GENERAL  MATH 
BUSINESS  MATH 
SHOP  MATH 

PROBABILITY  C STATISTICS 
COMPUTER  MATH 
LINEAR  ALGEBRA 
INTRODUCTORY  ANALYSIS 
OTHER 

No.  Seniors 
162 


GRADE 

10 

GRAOE 

II 

GRADE 

12 

6 

5 

36 

28 

77 

61 

9 

7 

2 

2 

3 

2 

71 

56 

A 

3 

1 

1 

101 

80 

6 

5 

1 

1 

I 

I 

I 

l 

7 

6 

II 

9 

5 

A 

2 

2 

39  31 

1 1 

No.  Replies 

Math.  Requirements 

127 

for  Graduation 

2 

GRADE  9 

3 2 

106  83 


2 2 
17  13 


I 
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SCHOOL  GRADE  9 

PARK  FALLS  HIGH 

NO  COURSE  3 3 

ALGEBRA  I 65  71 

ALGEBRA  II 
ALGEBRA  II  C TRIG 

trigonometry 

PLANE  GEOMETRY 

ANALYTIC  GEOMETRY 

TRIG  6 ANALYTIC  GEOMETRY 

GENERAL  MATH  24  26 

BUSINESS  MATH 

SHOP  MATH 

PROBABILITY  C STATISTICS 
COMPUTER  MATH 
LINEAR  ALGEBRA 
INTRODUCTORY  ANALYSIS 
OTHER 


GRADE 

10 

GRADE 

11 

GRADE 

12 

30 

33 

51 

55 

64 

70 

11 

12 

6 

7 

1 

1 

1 

1 

51 

55 

4 

4 

4 

4 

30 

33 

2 

2 

21  23 


No.  Seniors  No.  Replies  Math.  Requirements 

for  Graduation 
0 


97 


92 


SCHOOL 

PHILLIPS  HIGH  SCHOOL 

GRADE  9 

GRADE  10 

GRADE 

11 

GRADE 

12 

NO  COURSE 

6 6 

51  50 

6A 

63 

77 

75 

ALGEBRA  I 

62  61 

A A 

5 

5 

A 

A 

ALGEBRA  II 

1 

1 

ALGEBRA  II  t TRIG 

22 

22 

6 

6 

TRIGONOMETRY 

Tl^NE  GEOMETRY 

Al  AC 

7 

7 

A 

A 

ANALYTIC  GEOMETRY 

TRIG  & ANALYTIC  GEOMETRY 

GENERAL  MATH 

22  22 

A A 

l 

l 

BUSINESS  MATH 

SHOP  MATH 

PROBABILITY  6 STATISTICS 

COMPUTER  MATH 

LINEAR  ALGEBRA 

INTRODUCTORY  ANALYSIS 

9 

9 

OTHER 

10  10 

No.  Seniors 
10A 

NO.  Replies 
102 

Math.  Requirements 
for  Graduation 
1 

o 


53 


SCHOOL 
RIB  LAKE  HIGH 

GRADE 

o 

GRADE 

10 

GRAOE 

11 

GRADE 

12 

NO  COURSE 

l 

2 

19 

32 

37 

63 

37 

63 

ALGEBRA  I 

41 

69 

7 

12 

I 

2 

3 

5 

ALGEBRA  II 

19 

32 

3 

5 

ALGEBRA  II  £ TRIG 

TRIGONOMETRY 

PLANE  GEOMETRY 

33 

56 

2 

3 

2 

3 

ANALYTIC  GEOMETRY 

TRIG  £ ANALYTIC  GEOMETRY 

14 

24 

GENERAL  MATH 

17 

29 

BUSINESS  MATH 
SHOP  MATH 

PROBABILITY  £ STATISTICS 
COMPUTER  MATH 
LINEAR  ALGEBRA 
INTRODUCTORY  ANALYSIS 
OTHER 


No.  Seniors  No.  Replies  Math.  Requirements 

for  Graduation 

59  59  1 


c 


5U 


SCHOOL 

ROSHOLT 

GRADE  9 GRADE  10  GRADE  II  GRADE  12 

NO  COURSE 

37  35  85  22  54  16  39 

algebra  I 

27  66  2 5 5 12 

ALGEBRA  II 
ALGEBRA  II  & TRIG 
TRIGONOMETRY 

25  11  27 

PLANE  GEOMETRY 
ANALYTIC  GEOMETRY 
TRIG  £ ANALYTIC  GEOMETRY 

1 2 3 7 2 5 

GENERAL  MATH 

11  27  12 

BUSINESS  MATH 
SHOP  MATH 

PROBABILITY  C STATISTICS 
COMPUTER  MATH 
LINEAR  ALGEBRA 

21  51 

INTRODUCTORY  ANALYSIS 
OTHER 

2 5 

No.  Seniors  No.  Replies  Math.  Requirements 

for  Graduation 

44  41  2 

rv 

55 

7707 

o 


SCHOOL  GRADE  9 

SHAWNO  HIGH 

NO  COURSE  10  5 

ALGEBRA  I 128  68 

ALGEBRA  II 

ALGEBRA  II  £ TRIG 

TRIGONOMETRY 

PLANE  GEOMETRY 

ANALYTIC  GEOMETRY 

TRIG  £ ANALYTIC  GEOMETRY 

GENERAL  MATH  49  26 

BUSINESS  MATH 

SHOP  MATH 

PROBABILITT  £ STATISTICS 
COMPUTER  MATH 
LINEAR  ALGEBRA 
INTRODUCTORY  ANALYSIS 
OTHER 


GRADE 

10 

GRADE 

11 

GRADE 

12 

40 

21 

38 

47 

105 

56 

25 

13 

4 

2 

1 

1 

64 

34 

45 

24 

a 

6 

l 

1 

48 

26 

47 

25 

2 

1 

1 

1 

20 

11 

8 

4 

1 

1 

27 

14 

1 

1 

8 

4 

1 

1 

13 

7 

No.  Seniors 
230 


No.  Replies 
187 


Math.  Requirements 
for  Graduation 
1 


O 

KLC 


56 


rWflS- 


SCHOOL  GRADE  9 

STRATFORD 

NO  COURSE 

ALGEBRA  I 61  84 

ALGEBRA  II 

ALGEBRA  II  £ TRIG 

TRIGONOMETRY 

PLANE  GEOMETRY 

ANALYTIC  GEOMETRY 

TRIG  £ ANALYTIC  GEOMETRY 

GENERAL  MATH  12  16 

BUSINESS  MATH 

SHOP  MATH 

PROBABILITY  £ STATISTICS 
COMPUTER  MATH 
LINEAR  ALGEBRA 
INTRODUCTORY  ANALYSIS 
OTHER 


GRADE  10 

10  14 

7 10 

2 3 

54  74 


GRADE  11  GRADE  12 
A7  64  63  86 


23  32  11 

3 4 


9 12 


No.  Seniors  No.  Replies 


90 


73 
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SCHOOL 

WAUSAU  EAST  HIGH 

NO  COURSE 

ALGEBRA  I 

ALGEBRA  II 

ALGEBRA  !T  £ TRIG 

TRIGONOMETRY 

PLANE  GEOMETRY 

ANALYTIC  GEOMETRY 

TRIG  £ ANALYTIC  GEOMETRY 

GENERAL  MATH 

i USINESS  MATH 

SHOP  MATH 

PROBABILITY  £ STATISTICS 
COMPUTER  MATH 
LINEAR  ALGEBRA 
INTRODUCTORY  ANALYSIS 
OTHER 


lERjt 


GRADE 

9 

GRADE 

10 

GRADE 

11 

GRADE 

12 

15 

6 

61 

26 

110 

46 

163 

68 

173 

73 

23 

10 

5 

2 

19 

8 

81 

34 

13 

5 

• 

1 

15 

6 

124 

52 

19 

8 

4 

2 

32 

13 

4 

2 

l 

1 

4 

2 

6 

3 

2 

51  21 

14  6 1 


No.  Seniors  No.  Replies 


340 


238 
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SCHOOL 

WAUSAU  WEST  HIGH 

GRADE 

9 

GRADE 

10 

GRADE 

11 

GRADE 

12 

NO  COURSE 

14 

5 

116 

43 

155 

57 

201 

74 

ALGEBRA  I 

179 

66 

31 

ll 

11 

4 

3 

1 

ALGEBRA  II 

9 

3 

76 

28 

23 

8 

ALGEBRA  II  C TRIG 

1 

1 

TRIGONOMETRY 

PLANE  GEOMETRY 

11 

4 

120 

44 

31 

11 

10 

4 

ANALYTIC  GEOMETRY 

TRIG  C ANALYTIC  GEOMETRY 

1 

GENERAL  MATH 

74 

27 

10 

4 

2 

1 

4 

l 

BUSINESS  MATH 

l 

7 

3 

10 

4 

SHOP  MATH 

1 

PROBABILITY  C STATISTICS 

1 

COMPUTER  MATH 

LINEAR  ALGEBRA 

INTRODUCTORY  ANALYSIS 

35 

13 

OTHER 

4 

1 

No. 

Seniors 

A00 

No. 

Replies 

272 

Math.  Requirements 
for  Graduation 
1 
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SCHOOL  GRADE  9 

WITTENBERG-BIRNAMWOO 

NO  COURSE  7 8 

ALGEBRA  I 50  60 

ALGEBRA  II 

ALGEBRA  II  L TRIG 

TRIGONOMETRY 

“PLANE  geometry 

ANALYTIC  GEOMETRY 

TRIG  C ANALYTIC  GEOMETRY 

GENERAL  MATH  27  3? 

BUSINESS  MATH 

SHOP  MATH 

PROBABILITY  C STATISTICS 
COMPUTER  MATH 
LINEAR  ALGEBRA 
INTRODUCTORY  ANALYSIS 
OTHER 


GRADE  10 

37  AA 
12  1 A 

1 1 

33  39 


1 1 


GRADE  11  GRADE  12 

56  67  56  67 

3 A 2 2 

19  23  56 

6 7 


7 8 


1A  17 


No.  Seniors  No.  Replies 


111 


84 


Math.  Requirements 
for  Graduation 
1 


appendix  b 


High  School  Math-'-aticc  Profile 
Survey  Fora 


This  survey  form  was  completed  by  2675  of  3315  seniors  in  the 
twenty-one  high  schools  that  participated  in  the  study.  This 
represents  approximately  81  percent  of  the  entire  group. 
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North  Central  Technical  Institute 
Research  and  Development 


MATHEMATICS  PROFILE  SURVEY 

School 

Please  indicate  in  the  spaces  belov  the  number  of  the  course  you  successfully 
completed  (Grade  D or  bettor)  during  your  post  four  years  in  school*  Place  a sero 
in  the  blank  if  no  course  vas  taken  for  a particular  year. 


Nine  Ten 

0 No  course 

1 Algebra  one 

2 Algebra  tvo 

3 Algebra  *tvo  A trig 
1*  Trigonometry 

5 Plane  geometry 

6 Analytic  geometry 

7 Trig  l Analytic  Geometry 


Eleven  Twelve 

8 General  noth 

9 Easiness  csth 

10  Shop  oath 

11  Probability  * Statistics 

12  Computer  math 

13  Linear  algebra 

lfc  Introductory  analysis 
18  Other  - please  indicate 


Place  an  * next  to  the  number  if  it  vas  a semester  course. 


WHAT  ARE  YOUR  PLANS  AFTER  GRADUATION? 


Please  check  one  of  the  following: 


a.  Seek  full  time  employment 

b.  Military  service 

c.  Continue  education 
b year  college 

2 year  college  or  university  center 
technical  institute 

other  (ex-business  school , beauty  school) 

d.  Homemaker 

e.  Plans  not  definite 

f.  Other 


THANK  YOU  - YOUR  COOPERATION  IS  VERY  MUCH  APPRECIATED. 


6 2 


APPENDIX  C 


NCTI  Mathematics  Survey 


This  survey  form  was  completed  by  300  students  at  NCTI. 
They  represent  third  and  fourth  semester  students  in  two  year 
programs,  and  second  semester  students  in  one  year  programs. 
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NORTH  CENTRAL  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE 
MATHEMATICS  SURVEY 


Name 

Course 

Major  

Program  (check  one) 

Associate  Degree Semester  ___  Diploma  _____  Semester 

High  School  Graduate  Yes  ___  No  ___ 

Prep  Algebra  Yes No  __ 

Prep  Arithmetic  Yes  _____  No  _____ 

High  School  Courses  (check) 

Algebra  I 

Geometry  

Algebra  II  

Other  (please  indicate) 


Other  post  graduate  math  courses 


APPENDIX  D 


Number  of  students  and  per  cent  of  those  students 
who  had  ^exactly**  one,  two  and  three  courseB  of  oath* 

Schools  are  grouped  by  their  senior  enrollment. 

The  increment  of  each  group  is  150  students.  Group  one, 
0 to  150  students;  Group  two,  151  to  300  students;  Group 
three,  301  or  more  students.  ' 
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STUDENTS  WITH 

STUDENTS 

WITH 

STUDENTS  WfTH 

SCHOOL 

I MATH 

COURSE 

2 MATH  COURSES 

3 MATH 

COURSES 

NO. 

PCNT 

NO 

» 

PCNT 

NO. 

PCNT 

BBOTSFORD 

12 

26 

l< 

) 

21 

8 

17 

THCNS  HIGH  SCHOOL 

17 

27 

29 

46 

12 

19 

0L8Y  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

23 

21 

43 

39 

34 

31 

DGAR 

8 

20 

10 

25 

9 

23 

OVAL  HIGH 

3 

4 

32 

46 

16 

23 

ARATHOM  HIGH 

13 

18 

34 

47 

17 

23 

OSIMEE  HIGH 

39 

33 

35 

30 

22 

19 

ARK  FALLS  HIGH 

19 

21 

38 

41 

12 

13 

HILLIPS  HIGH  SCHOOL 

41 

41 

28 

28 

22 

22 

IB  LAKE  HIGH 

14 

24 

22 

37 

8 

14 

OSHOLT 

2 

5 

32 

78 

6 

15 

TRATFORD 

10 

14 

36 

49 

18 

25 

ITTENBERG-BIRNAMWOO 

30 

36 

28 

33 

10 

12 

TOTALS 

231 

24 

377 

39 

194 

20 

SCHOOL 

STUOENTS  WITH 
1 MATH  COURSE 
NO.  ' PCNT 

STUOENTS  WITH 
2 MATH  COURSES 
NO.  PCNT 

STUOENTS  WITH' 
3 MATH  COURSES 
NO.  PCNT 

C.  EVEREST 

37 

20 

81 

44 

42 

23 

1FORO  SENIOR  HIGH 

59 

32 

66 

36 

33 

18 

1RILL  SENIOR  HIGH 

64 

26 

99 

40 

60 

( 

24 

•MAN 

I 

1 

33 

26 

52 

41 

iWNO  HIGH 

19 

10 

60 

32 

64 

34 

TOTALS 

180 

19 

339 

36 

251 

27 

SCHOOL 

STUDENTS  WITH 
l MATH  COURSE 
NO.  “ PCNT 

riGO  SENIOR  'HIGH 

86 

33 

JSAU  EAST  HIGH 

44 

19 

JSAU  WEST  HIGH 

70 

24 

TOTALS 

200 

25 

STUDENTS  WITH 
2 MATH  COURSES 
NO.  PCNT 

STUDENTS  WITH 
3 MATH  COURSE 
NO.  PCNT 

94 

36 

61 

23 

74 

31 

64 

27 

93 

32 

85 

30 

261 

33 

210 

27 

I 
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APPENDIX  E 


proparatlon  and  por  °ent  of  those 
un  lnterest  In  four  year  college, 
technical  institute  or  seek  employment.  Per  cents 

school!®*  °n  nUmber  °f  returne  from  each  particular 


Tha  ,J^00ls*ar®  Grouped  by  their  senior  enrollment. 

°l  8aoh  eroup  18  150  students.  Group  one, 

?h£° 15So?ti£S“^“*  Gr?up  two*  <51  to  300  students?  Group 
three,  301  om  more  students.  F 
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1970  SUMMER  INSTITUTE  ON  CAREER  EDUCATION 
(SALEM,  OREGON,  JUNE  8-12,  1970). 

OREGON  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION,  SALEM 
MF  AVAILABLE  IN  VT-ERIC  SET. 

PUB  DATE  - JUN70  48P. 

DESCRIPTORS  - ^CAREER  EDUCATION;  *VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION;  ^CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT;  CLUSTER 
GROUPING;  ^CONFERENCE  REPORTS;  ADVISORY 
COMMITTEES;  VOCATIONAL  COUNSELING;  CURRICULUM 
PLANNING;  RELEVANCE  (EDUCATION);  ^SUMMER 
INSTITUTES 

ABSTRACT  - TWENTY-FIVE  PARTICIPANTS,  MEETING 
WITH  NUMEROUS  CONSULTANTS,  EXPLORED  WAYS  TO 
MAKE  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  CURRICULUM  RELEVANT  TO 
THE  NEEDS  OF  ALL  STUDENTS.  AMONG  THE  PAPERS 
HEARD  AT  THE  5-DAY  CONFERENCE  WERE 
PRESENTATIONS  ON  TOPICS  SUCH  AS:  (1) 

"ADVISORY  COUNCILS"  BY  BURR  FANCHER,  (2) 
"CAREER  COUNSELING"  BY  MAYNARD  CORLETT,  (3) 
"WORK  EXPERIENCE"  BY  GERALD  LEADHAM,  (4) 
"CONFERENCE  INSPIRATION"  BY  JULIUS 
BIALCSTOSKY,  (5)  "DESIGN  FOR  PLANNING"  BY 
MARVIN  RASMUSSEN,  AND  (6)  "CONFERENCE 
CHALLENGE"  BY  AMO  DE  BERNAROI S.  A FEATURE  OF 
THE  INSTITUTE  WAS  AN  INTERDISCIPLINARY 
EXERCISE  LED  BY  RICHARD  SCHMIOT  AND  BOB 
SMITH.  AN  EVALUATION  OF  THE  CONFERENCE  AND  A 
DIRECTORY  OF  SCHOOLS  WORKING  WITH  CLUSTERS 
ARE  INCLUDED.  (JS) 
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INTRODUCTION 
by  Richard  W.  Schmidt 
Career  Education  Task  Force 
Oregon  State  University 


Today,  in  a society  oriented  to  higher  education,  one  out  of  five  Oregonians 
does  not  finish  high  school,  and  only  about  two  in  ten  actually  graduate  from  a 
four-year  college  or  university.  This  indicates  that  school  life  has  by-passed 
a large  segment  of  our  population  in  preparing  them  for  the  very  real  world 
of  work  upon  high  school  graduation.  The  dilemma  that  education  in  Oregon 
faces  is  that  of  providing  a realistic  and  comprehensive  program  that  is  geared 
to  the  needs  of  all  students.  Therefore,  the  problem  is  two  pronged  as  it  is 
outlined  in  the  recent  Oregon  Board  of  Education's  publication,  Career  Education 
in  Oregon.  The  problems  are  listed  as  follows: 

1.  How  can  secondary  schools  become  preparatory  for  all  students? 

2.  Can  the  total  school  curriculum  be  related  to  the  real  life 
goals  of  students  so  they  are  motivated  while  in  school 
and  are  also  better  equipped  to  choose,  from  many  alterna- 
tives, the  direction  they  will  take  after  high  school,  whether 
it  is  on-the-job  training,  apprenticeship,  community  college, 
the  armed  services,  private  vocational  school,  or  a four- year 
college  ? 

The  Oregon  Board  of  Education  has  outlined  a three- fold  objective  of  career 
education  that  will  help  young  people  to: 

1 . discover  their  individual  interests  and  abilities 

2.  explore  the  many  avenues  of  productive  activity 

3.  learn  the  wise  exercise  of  freedom  of  choice,  self  direction, 
self  discipline,  and  responsibility. 

Hopefully , career  education  and  the  accompanying  cluster  concept  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  solving  the  problems  outlined.  No  discussion  on  career 
education  in  Oregon  is  complete  without  a short  definition  of  the  Cluster 
Concept.  The  cluster  has  its  birth  in  the  world  of  work.  Through  occupational 
analysis,  families  of  occupations  are  formed  by  the  relationships  of  the  common 
skills  and  knowledges.  These  families  of  occupations,  or  key  occupations, 
are  then  subject  to  the  scrutiny  of  task  analysis.  The  task  analysis  gives  the 
answer  to  the  question:  What  is  it  a person  must  be  able  to  do  to  perform  the 
necessary  functions  for  successful  progression  on  the  job?  The  instructional 
analysis  then  rounds  out  the  concept  by  organizing  the  cunlculum  for  any 
given  cluster  in  the  following  manner. 
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1.  What  are  the  required  skills  and  knowledges? 

2.  What  are  the  expected  behaviors? 

3 . What  are  the  teaching  activities  that  aptly  demonstrate  the 
skills,  knowledges,  and  changed  behaviors? 

A career  cluster  curriculum  is  designed  to  provide  meaningful  occupational 
education  for  Oregon's  high  school  students.  It  enables  occupational 
education  to  become  an  integral  part  of  a comprehensive  high  school  program. 
It  enlarges  the  alternatives  for  students . It  allows  them  to  make  a choice 
and  then  change  if  necessary.  It  is  easily  geared  to  an  individualized 
approach  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  our  students  so  they  might  enjoy 
and  be  fulfilled  as  citizens  involved  in  the  "good  life.  '* 
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Salem,  Oregon  97310 

Leonard  Kunzman 
Director 

Career  Education  Section 
Oregon  Board  of  Education 
942  Lancaster  Drive,  NE 
Salem,  Oregon  97310 

Richard  Schmidt 
Program  Planning 
Career  Education  Section 
Oregon. Board  of  Education 
942  Lancaster  Drive,  NE 
Salem,  Oregon  97310 

Career  Education  Task  Force: 

Everett  Arnold 
Ron  Daugherty 

Occupational  Cluster 
Implementation 
307  Waldo  Hall 
Oregon  State  University 
Corvallis,  Oregon  97331 

Oregon  Board  of  Education  Specialists: 
George  Warren 

Industrial  & Technical  Specialist 
Gordon  Galbraith 

Agriculture  Education  Specialist 
Sydney  Thompson 
Marketing  Specialist 
Jesse  Kauffman 

Business  Education  Specialist 
Joan  Stoddard 

Health  Specialist 
John  Fessant 

Industrial  Arts  Specialist 


Cascade  Union  High  School  Team: 
Harold  Dution 
Gene  Kelly 
Gene  Streight 
Lois  Barber 
Pat  Godfrey 

Cascade  Union  High  School 

Route  1 

Turner,  Oregon  97392 

Burr  Fancher 

Director  of  Vocational  Education 
Lebanon  Union  High  School 
South  Fifth  Street 
Lebanon,  Oregon  97355 

Lester  Whittle 

Vocational  Education 
Corvallis  Senior  High  School 
836  NW  Eleventh 
Corvallis,  Oregon  97330 

Gerald  Leadham 

Work  Experience  Specialist 
Oregon  Board  of  Education 
942  Lancaster  Drive,  NE 
Salem,  Oregon  97310 

Tom  Hornig 

Director,  World  of  Work  Project 
Judson  Junior  High  School 
4512  Jones  Road,  S 
Salem,  Oregon  97302 

Monty  Multanen 

Coordinator,  Career  Education 
Oregon  Board  of  Education 
942  Lancaster  Drive,  NE 
Salem,  Oregon  97310 
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Maynard  Corlett 
Counselor 

Occupational  Skills  Center 
14211  SE  Johnson  Road 
Milwaukie,  Oregon  97222 

Richard  Buckovic 

Vocational  Coordinator 
Molalla  Union  High  School 
PO  Box  7 

Molalla,  Oregon  97038 

Bob  Smith 

English  Teacher 
Hermiston  High  School 
600  South  First  Place 
Hermiston,  Oregon  97838 

Julius  "Blackie"  Bialostosky 
Assistant  Superintendent 
Multnomah  County  IED 

220  SE  102nd 
Portland,  Oregon  97216 

Marvin  Rasmussen 

Director  of  Career  Education 
Portland  School  District  #1J 
631  NE  Clackamas  Street 
Portland,  Oregon  97208 

Mohawk  High  School  Team: 

Joe  Halbert,  Science 
Mary  Lee  Halbert,  Home  Economics 
Harold  Locke , Industrial  Arts 
Linda  Larson,  Business 
Mohawk  High  School 
Marcola,  Oregon  97454 

Dr.  Amo  De  Bernardis 
President 

Portland  Community  College 
12000  SW  49th  Avenue 
Portland,  Oregon  97219 


Oregon  Small  Schools  Program  Group 
Leaders: 

Mrs.  Dee  Beyl 

Corbett  High  School 
Corbett,  Oregon  97019 

Ray  Blaylock 

Elgin  High  School 
PO  Box  68 

Elgin,  Oregon  97827 

John  G . Crowston 
Counselor 

Vernonia  High  School 
Vernonia,  Oregon  97064 

Chuck  Gourley 

Mapleton  High  School 
Mapleton,  Oregon  97453 

Ben  Jones 

Santiam  High  School 
PO  Box  1448 

Mill  City,  Oregon  97360 

Mrs.  Bernice  Payne 
Dayton  High  School 
Dayton,  Oregon  97114 

Lyle  Rilling 
Principal 

Jefferson  High  School 
Jefferson,  Oregon  97352 

Mrs.  Doris  Sheythe 
Santiam  High  School 
PO  Box  1448 

Mill  City,  Oregon  97360 

Mrs.  Sylvia  Smith 

Stanfield  High  School 
Box  158 

Stanfield,  Oregon  97875 
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Sr.  Agatha  Aicher,  Sacred  Heart  Academy 
Walter  Arima,  McKenzie  River  H.  S. 

Dee  Beyle,  Corbett  High  School 
Eldon  Blanford,  McKenzie  River  H.  S. 

Ray  Blaylock  Elgin  High  School 

Ora  Bolmeief, 'Vernonia  High  School 
Chester  Boyle,  Condon  High  School 
Chris  Boyle,  Vernonia  High  School 
Ronald  Brood,  Illinois  Valley  High  School 
Sr.  Eileen  Brown,  Sacred  Heart  Academy 

Bill  Buffum,  Dayton  High  School 
Felicia  Burleigh,  Colton  High  School 
Darrel  Calhoun,  Cove  High  School 
John  Campbell , Payette , Idaho 
Jim  Carlson,  Union  High  School 

R.  C.  "Buck"  Carter,  Glendale 
Leslie  Castle,  Reedsport 
Betty  Chris  :ian,  Colton  High  School 
Don  Clark,  Imbler  Kiah  School 
Lee  Ellen  Coe,  Elgin 

Merlin  Crabb,  Harrisburg  High  School 
John  G.  Crowston,  Vernonia  High  School 
Donna  Culver,  Days  Creek  High  School 
Duane  Cummings,  Days  Creek  H.  S. 

Dan  Daltoso , Riverside  High  School 

Loraine  DeRosso,  Union  High  School 
J.  Raman  Drake,  Glendale  High  School 
Ann  Dunlap,  St.  Paul  High  School 
Cathy  Ellis,  Colton  High  School 
Denny  Ellis,  Mapleton  High  School 

George  Fenton,  Pine  Eagle  High  School 
Robert  French,  Union  County  IED 
lone  Furniss , Condon  High  School 
Wayne  Furniss , Condon  High  School 
Jean  Gaedecke,  Riddle  High  School 

Blanche  Galloway,  Riddle  High  School 
Gerald  Gibson,  Santiam  High  School 
Florence  Gilliland , McEwen  High  School 
Ruby  Godwin,  Pine  Eagle  Elemental y School 
Chuck  Gourley,  Mapleton  High  School 


Fred  Gruver,  Santiam  High  School 
Charles  Hale,  Days  Creek 
Harry  Hartley,  Condon  Elementary  Sch. 
Alvilda  Hearing , Vernonia  High  School 
John  Henderson,  Vernonia  High  School 

r 

Carol  Hendrickson,  Detroit  High  School 
Bob  Henselman,  St.  Paul  High  School 
Mina  Hise,  Alsea  High  School 
James  Howard,  Pine  Eagle  High  School 
Roberta  Jenkins,  Riverside  High  School 

Jim  Johns,  Vernonia  Jr.  High  School 
Gordon  Johnson,  Stanfield  High  School 
Kenneth  Johnson,  Pine  Eagle 
Margaret  Johnson,  Jefferson  High  Sch. 
Ben  Jones , Santiam  High  School 

Glenda  Jones,  Vernonia  Jr.  High  Sch. 
Donald  Kabler,  Vernonia  High  School 
Elinor  Kennedy,  Joseph  Jr.  High  School 
Willard  Kennel,  Western  Mennonite 
John  Phillip  Keyser,  Days  Creek  H.  S. 

Lois  Killinger,  Jefferson  High  School 
Donald  Kronser,  Valsetz  High  School 
Sr.  Barbara  Land,  Sacred  Heart  Acad. 
Melvin  Larkin,  Harrisburg  High  School 
Jim  Leahy,  Glendale  High  School 

Sally  Leahy,  Riddle  High  School 
Andy  Leisinger , Santiam  High  School 
Sherrie  Leisinger,  Santiam  High  School 
Millard  Leslie,  Dayton  High  School 
Marcus  Lind,  Western  Mennonite  H.  S. 

Susan  Lochrie,  Days  Creek  High  Sch. 
Dorwin  Lovell,  Mapleton  High  School 
Jean  Major,  Glendale  High  School 
Georgia  Martin,  Condon  High  School 
Scott  McCasland,  Valsetz  High  School 

Jane  McKinnon,  Culver  High  School 
James  McMurtry,  Valsetz  High  School 
Pat  Miller,  Perrydale  High  School 
Phyllis  Mitchell,  Culver  High  School 
Roy  Mogster,  Jefferson  High  School 
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Robert  Murphy,  Culver  High  School 
Terry  Nelson,  Valsetz  High  School 
Ward  Nelson,  Vemonia  High  School 
Agnes  Opsal,  Colton  High  School 
Judith  Parent,  Santiam  High  School 

Arthur  Parrow,  Vemonia  High  School 
Ernest  Paterson,  Wallowa  IED 
Don  Paul,  Colton  High  School 
Bernice  Payne,  Dayton  High  School 
Jim  Putman,  Colton  High  School 

Lyle  Rilling , Jefferson  High  School 
Daryle  Robertson,  Pine  Eagle  High  School 
Tom  Roe,  Riddle  High  School 
Glen  Roth,  Western  Mennonite  High  Sch. 
Judy  Sanders,  Pine  Eagle  Elementary  Sch. 

David  Sandlin,  McKenzie  River  High  Sch. 
Bert  Sarff,  Elgin  High  School 
Robert  Savage,  Burnt  River  High  School 
Athol  Sayre,  Riddle  High  School 
Del  Sheldon,  Valsetz  High  School 

Doris  Sheythe,  Santiam  High  School 
Bob  Smith,  Hermiston  High  School 
Choctaw  Smith,  St.  Paul  High  School 
Ervin  Smith , Jefferson  High  School 
Joy  Smith,  Elkton  High  School 

Sylvia  Smith,  Stanfield  High  School 
Everett  Stanford,  Union  High  School 
Helen  Stanford,  Union  High  School 
Bernice  Struckmeier,  Arlington  High  Sch. 
Lucy  Susee , Harrisburg  High  School 

Anna  Mary  Swafford , Joseph  High  School 
John  Tietema , Huntington  High  School 
Eugene  Thompson,  Valsetz  High  School 
Mary  Lou  Tompkin,  Jefferson  High  School 
Susan  Trelstad,  McKenzie  River  High  Sch. 

Noel  Turner , Days  Creek  High  School 
Howard  Wardin,  Umapine  High  School 
Nancy  Weber,  Valsetz  High  School 
Mattie  Wells , Culver  High  School 
iMarion  White,  Santiam  High  School 


Pat  Whitmore,  Detroit  High  School 
G.  E.  "Jerry"  Winterbotham , Elkton 


\ 
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KEYNOTE  ADDRESS 
by  Ross  Morgan 

Administrator,  Division  of  Employment 
Monday,  June  8,  1970 


The  Employment  Division  is  directly  related  to  the  work  which  you  people  in 
education  perform  through  its  involvement  in  such  activities  and  programs  as 
the  Youth  Opportunity  Center,  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  Job  Corps,  Summer 
Youth  Employment  Programs,  job  counseling,  testing  and  placement,  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act,  and  on-the-job  training. 

I'm  afraid  we  often  see  your  students  and  former  students  at  the  most  desperate 
period  of  their  lives.  We  see  them  confused — even  frightened — at  the  prospect 
cf  entering  the  world  of  work,  the  world  to  which  they  are  complete  strangers 
in  many  cases. 

Last  year  at  the  Youth  Opportunity  Center  in  Portland,  we  received  over  140,000 
applications  for  work.  Countless  times  the  initial  interview  would  begin  like 
this:  Question:  What  kind  of  work  are  you  interested  in?  Answer:  I don't  know- 
anything,  I guess.  Listen  to  that  reply  again,  “I  don*t  know— -anything,  I guess. 
The  young  person  who  replies  in  that  fashion-~and  we  meet  tens  of  thousands 
of  them  a year  in  our  business— is  as  frightened  and  confused  as  a land-lubber 
setting  out  to  cross  an  unknown  sea  with  no  knowledge  of  navigation,  sailing, 
nor  even  what  kind  of  a boat  he  is  in,  least  of  all,  his  destination. 

Tf  ese  young  people  have  good  reason  to  be  confused  and  frightened.  Even  in 
their  short  lifetime  the  world  of  work  has  gone  through  a revolution.  Fifteen 
years  ago,  70  per  cent  of  all  workers  were  employed  in  blue  collar  occupations. 
Today,  70  per  cent  of  all  workers  are  employed  in  white  collar  occupations. 
Technology  is  stampeding  throughout  the  entire  labor  market,  and  it  has  only 
begun.  Our  leading  national  economists  are  predicting  that  in  another  fifteen 
years,  at  least  50  per  cent  of  all  the  people  working  will  be  doing  jobs  that 
have  not  yet  been  invented , 

When  I mentioned  that  70  per  cent  of  our  jobs  today  are  white  collar,  that  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  these  jobs  require  any  college  education.  Most  of 
these  white  collar  jobs  are  technical  and  service  occupations.  Although  they  do 
not  require  college,  they  do  require  specialized  skills. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  we  do  not  really  require  an  increase  in  the  number  of  college 
graduates.  We  do  require  a significant  increase  in  technically  trained  people. 

Our  society  today  is  oriented  to  higher  education.  Unfortunately,  however,  one 
out  of  five  Americans  still  does  not  finish  high  school,  and  only  one  in  ten 
actually  graduates  from  a four-year  college.  Nonetheless,  most  of  the  school 
curriculum,  particularly  in  high  schools,  has  been  structured  as  though  everyone 
had  been  preparing  for  a four-year  college  education. 
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Those  of  us  who  are  responsible  for  developing  and  utilizing  the  manpower 
resources  of  Oregon  frequently  become  frustrated  and  angry  as  we  see  tragic 
circumstances  of  literally  thousands  of  young  people  who  are  ill-prepared  for 
the  realities  of  the  modern  labor  market. 

What  do  we  in  the  manpower  business  have  to  say  to  you  in  the  education 
business? 

Design  your  school  curriculum  so  that  it  is  practical  to  the  individual  needs  of 
each  of  your  students.  Dale  Parnell  is  becoming  more  and  more  influential  in 
education  circles  for  preaching  this  message.  You  who  are  here  today  are 
beginning  an  institute  which  will  be  focusing  on  the  career  cluster  concept  of 
secondary  education.  People  in  my  line  of  work  almost  literally  have  tears  of 
joy  in  their  eyes  as  they  witness  the  implementation  of  more  realistic  concepts 
in  our  primary  and  secondary  schools.  Let  me  tell  you  why. 

We  know  that  we  can  expect  to  meet  many  thousands  of  young  men  and  women  in 
these  next  few  years  who  will  be  totally  disillusioned  and  embittered  if  something 
is  not  done  to  improve  their  opportunities  for  meaningful  careers.  In  the  last 
five  years  the  Public  Welfare  Division  in  Oregon  has  had  to  triple  its  payments 
for  aid  to  families  with  dependent  children.  Most  of  these  families  are  young 
families.  Nearly  42  million  dollars  will  be  paid  this  year  for  AFDC.  Thousands 
of  these  children  live  in  families  where  there  is  no  father  at  home  any  longer. 

Their  mothers  are  mostly  in  their  twenties.  These  are  young  women  who  went 
to  school  in  Portland,  in  Salem,  in  McKenzie,  in  Mapleton,  Myrtle  Creek,  and 
nearly  every  other  school  in  Oregon.  They  are  young  women  ill-equipped  to 
earn  a living,  and,  needless  to  say,  they  are  terribly  disillusioned.  For  them, 
the  American  dream  has  become  a nightmare . 

This  summer  there  will  be  over  30,000  new  high  school  graduates  in  Oregon. 

A minority  of  them  will  go  on  to  college — the  vast  majority  will  try  to  find 
employment.  They  will  be  doing  this  at  a time  when  unemployment  is  already 
high  and  the  competition  for  jobs  will  be  keen.  Many  thousands  of  them  will 
be  unsuccessful  in  finding  any  kind  of  work  other  than  picking  berries  or  doing 
casual  labor.  Furthermore,  several  thousands  will  feel  as  though  this  country 
has  let  them  down.  These  are  the  ones  who  will  answer  that  question  about  what 
kind  of  work  they  want  and  will  be  able  to  say  only,  "I  don't  know — anything, 

I guess." 

The  career  cluster  approach  to  secondary  education  is  much  more  than  an  j 

interesting  theoretical  innovation.  It  possesses  the  potential  to  dynamically 
improve  the  opportunities  for  success  for  each  of  your  students.  Much  more 
able  men  than  I will  be  discussing  the  career  cluster  plan  through  this  week.  As 
a matter  of  fact,  I — and  some  of  my  people — plan  on  sitting  in  on  parts  of  this 
conference . 

I do  want  to  impress  upon  you  today  the  great  urgency  which  people  such  as 
yourselves  in  education  must  feel.  H.  G.  Wells  said  that  "Civilization  is  a 
race  between  education  and  catastrophe."  vVe  need  only  to  look  around  us  at 
our  society  to  realize  that  that  race  is  half  over  and  we're  not  winning  it  yet. 
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INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 
by  John  Fessant 
Oregon  Board  of  Education 
Monday,  June  8,  1970 


Industrial  Am  is  non- vocational  education.  It  is  a system  of  explaining  our 
technological  system  to  students  in  grades  K— 12.  Technology  has  many  definitions. 
It  is  man  expressing  himself  with  materials,  tools,  machines,  and  energies. 

The  exploratory  nature  of  Industrial  Arts  should  cause  us  to  offer  as  wide  a 
variety  of  experiences  as  possible  for  students.  The  education  of  students  and 
their  personal  growth  should  be  one  of  the  important  considerations  in  an 
Industrial  Arts  program. 

Oregon  is  moving  to  the  four  functions  of  industry  approach  to  Industrial  Arts 
education.  This  allows  the  course  offerings  to  be  ofiered  by  groupings  reflecting 
their  functions.  They  are: 

Fabrication  processes,  consisting  of  material  removing,  combining, 
extracting , forming ; traditionally  woodworking , metalworking , 
plastics,  ceramics. 

Electronics 

Graphic  communications,  traditionally  drafting- photography,  but  now 
covering  all  forms  of  mass  communication  media. 

Mechanical  power,  covering  energy  sources,  control,  conversion, 
transmission,  application,  consumption,  and  instrumentation. 

Traditionally,  this  is  power  mechanics,  fluid  power,  auto  mechanics, 
refrigeration,  air  conditioning. 

This  is  just  to  give  you  an  idea  of  what  we  are  doing.  This  can  be  a guide  to 
future  plans  in  Industrial  Arts.  These  areas  are  exploratory  in  nature  and  do 
form  a base  for  the  clusters.  Individual  situations  will  demand  flexibility  to 
implement  any  of  these  things. 

There  are  many  exciting  ways  the  Industrial  Arts  program  in  a small  school  can 
give  the  student  a look  at  technology.  All  the  disciplines  can  work  together  to 
provide  real  examples  of  how  they  can  relate  to  life  through  career  education. 

All  students  are  going  on  to  a career;  we  can,  together,  provide  them  with 
meaningful  experiences . 


m oo 
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HEALTH  OCCUPATIONS 
by  Joan  Stoddard 

Health  Occupations  Education  Specialist 
Oregon  Board  of  Education 
Monday,  June  8,  1970 


The  health  industry  is  now  the  number  two  employer  of  manpower  in  the  United 
States.  Over  3.5  million  people  are  directly  involved  in  health  care  activities. 

If  all  support  personnel  were  included,  over  5.5  million  are  employed.  The  health 
industry  is  projected  to  be  the  nation's  number  one  employer  of  manpower  by  1975. 
Some  authorities  believe  that  this  goal  will  be  reached  by  1972.  With  these 

projections  in  mind,  the  need  for  prepared  health  manpower  at  the  vocational  and 
technical  level  is  obvious. 

Health  Occupations  Education  will  play  a more  major  role  within  the  educational 
s ructure  in  the  immediate  future.  Health  Occupations  Education  programs  prepare 
workers  for  services  which  are  preventive,  restorative,  or  curative  in  nature  as 
related  to  meeting  the  mental,  phvsical,  and  environmental  health  needs  of  the 
people.  Often  one  may  think  only  of  the  traditional  health  occupations  such  as 
nursing,  medical  assisting  and  dental  assisting,  without  the  awareness  that 
there  are  now  over  400  occupational  titles  related  to  the  health  field.  Health 
occupations,  therefore,  encompass  a broad  spectrum  such  as  from  the  aide  level 
through  the  highly  trained  medical  specialist. 

Educational  institutions  can  assume  an  important  role  in  helping  to  meet  the 
manpower  s ortage  in  the  health  field  by:  (1)  providing  career  information, 
career  exploration,  (3)  preparation  for  job  entry  and/or  post-sec. ndary 
education,  (4)  specialized  occupational  preparation  from  short-term  duration 
to  approximately  three  years  in  length,  (5)  refresher  programs  for  health  workers 
w o ave  een  out  of  the  labor  force  for  a period  of  time,  (6)  adult  supplementary 
courses  for  upgrading  and  retraining. 


In  order  to  plan  and  implement  programs  in  health  occupations,  administrators 
need  to  become  aware  of  some  of  the  problems,  complexities,  and  differences 
re  a e to  ealth  occupations  than  may  be  encountered  in  che  more  traditional 
occupational  fields.  It  is  most  important  that  there  be  a working  relationship 
e een  the  educational  agency  and  a clinical  health  facility  or  community  health 
agency  o provide  students  with  learning  opportunities  necessary  to  achieve 
e instructional  objectives.  Due  to  the  medico-legal  implications  and  protection 
6 f9  en^s  rights,  it  is  essential  to  have  a training  agiecment  between  the 
e ucational  agency  and  the  extended  campus  facilities  for  the  protection  of 
individual  patients,  the  clinical  institution,  the  student,  and  the  educational 
agency.  Licensure,  certification,  and  registration  control  many  of  the  health 
occupations.  Therefore,  it  is  essential  to  have  a working  knowledge  of  the 
occupations  so  controlled  that  programs  can  be  developed  at  appropriate  levels 
in  accordance  with  the  legal  requirements  or  national  standards . This  is 
important  to  meet  the  long-range  needs  of  students  who  may,  ax  u later  point 
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in  time,  wish  to  continue  their  education  in  a horizontal  or  vertical  direction  or 
even  practice  their  career  in  another  state. 

One  problem  that  frequently  faces  us  in  the  health  occupations  area  is  assisting 
new  teachers  in  a role  transition  from  being  that  of  a health  practitioner  to  that 
of  a health  occupations  educator;  or  to  state  this  another  way,  to  assist  persons 
to  move  from  meeting  patients'  needs  as  a first  priority  to  that  of  meeting 
student  needs. 

Probably  the  most  important  concept  of  all  in  programs  at  any  level  is  that  of 
team  relationship.  To  develop  this  concept  in  students  it  is  highly  important 
that  they  have  the  opportunity  to  experience  team  relationships.  Likewise,  it 
is  important  for  health  occupations  educators  to  model  health  team  relationships 
in  working  with  clinical  facilities  and  community  agencies,  as  well  as  to  be 
able  to  work  in  an  interdisciplinary  structure  within  education.  This  becomes 
especially  important  for  teachers  as  we  move  more  quickly  toward  the  implementa- 
tion of  team  teaching  and  differentiated  staffing  in  order  that  personnel  resources 
may  be  more  efficiently  utilized. 

At  the  present  stage  of  development  of  the  health  occupations  education  program 
in  Oregon,  priorities  from  the  Oregon  Board  of  Education  will  be  in  the  followinq 
areas:  (1)  the  development  of  new  programs  based  on  manpower  needs, 
community  college  health  occupations  programs ; (2)  program  articulation  between 
secondary  and  post-secondary  education,  between  community  colleges  and  the 
four-year  programs;  (3)  the  development  or  a comprehensive  health  occupations 
teacher  education  program. 
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ADVISORY  COUNCIL 
by  Burr  Fancher 
Lebanon  High  School 
Tuesday,  June  9,  1970 

Ingredient i for  a Good  Advisory  Council 

1 . Need 

2.  Well  balanced  membership — dedicated,  cross  section 

3 . Active  .nvolvement 

4.  Planned  meetings — when  needed,  good  agendas 

5.  Communication  with  members,  teachers,  administration,  and  community 

Role  of  Advisory  Council 

1 . Provide  direction  to  curriculum 

2 . Supply  technical  information 

3 . Sounding  board  for  community  sentiment 

4 . Public  relations  for  programs 

5 . Give  validity  to  proposals  for  new  and  expanded  programs 

6 . Gives  teacher  confidence  in  moves  toward  program  improvement 

7.  Assist  in  development  of  work  experience  program 

8 . Serve  as  an  evaluation  team  for  vocational  programs 


O 
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CAREER  COUNSELING 
by  Maynard  Corlett 

Counselor,  Occupational  Skills  Center 
Wedresday,  June  10,  1970 


The  import^  0f  the  individual  must  become  that  which  we  strive  for  in  offering 

about11"  nr  **  th°Se  " 0Ur  S6COndary  SCh00ls‘  11  is  not  eno^h  to  talk  9 

towardTh^tota1!^311^!911^31106/5  t*°  SeP?rate  areas  • If  we  are  flolng  to  work 
!:  d‘he  t0tal  development  of  the  student,  we  must  orient  ourselves  to 

^^^n^ar8t*n?l,IB«  °f  ^ indMdUal  90aiS  °f  the  student  and  then  use 
him  nT^i  eS0UrfS  t0  give  the  student  ^ose  experiences  which  will  help 

include^  deCiSi°n  f°r  3 post_secondary  career.  Perhaps  it  will 

t f decisions  or  *0  Possibility  of  looking  into  several  careers 
It  is  not  for  us  to  attach  pat  answers  to  what  the  student  decides.  It  is  up  to 

decisionTwhich31  ™1Urelate  t0  and  assist  the  student  in  making  the 
ecisions  which  are  a part  of  and  not  apart  from  his  own  goals. 

ln/eaChing  this  as  a goa1'  “ means  we  must  look 

specialise  It"  T ° , °f  016  Sch00l‘  lt  means  that  as  ***»*» 

of  thP  rl  r C erS'  and  as  administrators,  we  must  utilize  the  resources 
of  the  community  as  well  as  the  professionals  in  the  schools  to  assist  in  a 

t0  Prepare  for  whatever  post- secondary 

are  in  th,  7 T*  Wlll,best  suit  them.  We  must  learn  to  know  who  people 

rarne  bal  t°mmUn^7  S°  their  talentS  may  be  used  on  a short  and  long 
as  just  aettina ^ W°uk  6X1361-1611065 ' Informational  experiences,  as  well 
field  °W  W C3reer  prospects  a p6rson  might  have  in  any  given 


It0  the  C°mmUnity  and  makin9  those  contacts  which  can 

assist  to  L l TV  behe:e  that  9uldance'  as  a funotlon  01  ‘he  school,  is  to 
reanirpq  , t ve  opment  of  the  student,  then  we  must  also  believe  that  it 
reqmres  a team  effort  to  define,  direct  and  clarify  the  students'  sense  of 

utilStion  of  olWidereaaUy  aCC°mplifsh  this  total  "team  approach”  it  will  mean  the 
commrnic  ! agencies , professional  business  organizations,  advisory 

guWance  s%cialtet.Steff  35  WeU  93  thoSe  wh°  Wear  the  ““6  * 

Jhe6  toowiedn,  ^ f C°0P6ratlve  team  approa°h  to  guidance  services  is 
that  we  are  Ld  ^°f6  ? the  community  wiU  become  better  aware  of  the  fact 
can  unHer  t a ln.tbe  students  as  people.  This  is  a concept  which  people 

com^nitv  Hot??  be  an  eff6Ctlve  fOTCe  in  drawIng  the  school  and  the 

y closer  together  to  make  the  educational  system  one  that  has  meaning. 

(l)CourSiromnI  T?  t0  ^ that  Unless  We  get  to  know  end  understand: 

and  horaTel3,  " rSi1P‘  ? 0Ur  C°mmUnlty  resources ' <3>  immunity  needs , 
(4)  and  how  an  effective  partnership  can  be  drawn  between  the  school  the 

“eUlf  ’<■*“  « reach  o“al„ce  for 

career  preparation.  It  is  a challenge  which  will  require  extra  effort  and  time 

investment  termS  °f  StudentS  lnv°lved ' 11  ls  wel1  worth  the 


WORK  EXPERIENCE 


"LEARNING  THAT  STICKS ! " 

by  Gerald  Leadham 
Oregon  Board  of  Education 
Tuesday,  June  9,  1970 


Learning,  remembering,  and  recalling  are  best  made  possible  through  activity 
oriented  experiences— much  more  than  rote  learning  alone. 

Work  experience  activities  make  learning  stick! 

1.  There  are  3 major  activities  in  Education 

a.  Traditional  academic  programs 

b.  Vocational  type  programs 

c.  Work  experience  education 

2.  In  the  past,  these  three  activities  have  not  really  been  planned  as  a total 
education  program  for  young  people . 

3.  The  total  education  program  should  include  all  3 activities  in  a planned, 
sequential  order  and  should  support  one  another. 

4.  Work  Experience  Programs  for  small  schools: 

a.  Exploratory- -grade s 7-10,  activity  oriented 

b.  General— not  related  to  a vocational  program 

c.  Cooperative— related  to  a vocational  program;  part  of  the  total  program. 

d.  Diversified  occupations — umbrella  program 

a.  Project  and/or  Lab  approach— very  small  schools 
f.  Work  Study — economic  provision,  needy  students 

5.  Reimbursable  Programs  and  criteria 

a.  Part  G Funds 

b.  Diversified  Occupations— ongoing  programs 

c.  Work  Study  Programs 

6.  One  program  usually  will  not  meet  all  student  needs  for  work  experience 
education. 

7.  Handout  material  available: 

a.  Diversified  Occupations  Program 

b.  Common  Characteristics  of  Cooperative  Work— Experience  Programs. 

8.  A quality  work  experience  program  takes  time  but  "turns  kids  on"  and 
involves  the  community  with  the  school  in  a direct  way.  Communities  support 
work  experience  education. 


INTERDISCIPLINARY  EXERCISE 
Conducted  by  Richard  Schmidt 
Oregon  State  University 
and 

Bob  Smith 

Kermiston  High  School 
Wednesday,  June  10,  1970 


The  Interdisciplinary  Exercise  was  conducted  Wednesday  afternoon  and  Thursday 
morning.  Participants  were  divided  into  groups  of  about  12.  Each  group  had  at 
least  one  guidance  or  vocational  teacher,  an  administrator,  and  a general  mix  of 
teachers  from  all  curriculum  areas,  but  not  from  the  same  schools. 

Everyone  was  given  large  sheets  of  newsprint  and  a felt  tip  pen  and  asked  to 
list  the  six  major  concepts  he  tried  to  teach  in  his  subject.  Under  each  of  the 

six  concepts,  each  was  then  asked  to  list  two  to  five  activities  used  in  teaching 
the  concept. 

The  lists  were  hung  on  the  wall  with  masking  tape,  and  the  participants  looked 
at  each  other's  lists  to  determine  what  activities  could  be  integrated  or  used  in 
other  curriculum  areas. 

By  doing  this,  those  present  were  able  to  draw  up  a rough  outline  for  using  the 
interdisciplinary  approach. 

Mrs.  Bernice  Payne,  one  of  the  group  leaders  reported: 

Our  group  consisted  of  persons  from  almost  every  area  in  the  high  school 
curriculum.  It  was  interesting  to  note  some  of  the  similarities  both  in 
concept  and  in  activities.  One  was  found  in  music  and  English,  play 
acting.  Many  in  oral  communication  were  found. 

One.jperson  used  thinking  as  a concept  which  he  pointed  out  so  necessary 
in  his  mathematics  program.  This  brought  about  a lively  discussion,  since 
a person  in  another  area  had  used  the  same  thing. 

We  didn't  get  a course  devised  for  our  high  school  curriculum,  but  all 
of  the  group  agreed  that  it  would  be  possible. 
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CONFERENCE  INSPIRATION 
by  Tulius  Bialostosky 
Assistant  Superintendent 
Multnomah  County  IED 
Thursday,  June  11,  1970 

For  the  two  years  I was  with  the  Oregon  Board  of  Education,  I always  prefaced  my 
remarks  by  saying,  "The  views  you  are  about  to  hear  are  not  necessarily  those  of 
the  Oregon  Board  of  Education."  How  did  I know  what  150  other  people  believed^ 
That  was  before  they  published  all  those  position  papers,  one  a week  now,  so 
now  you  know  what  you  believe. 

I enjoy  getting  out  of  my  own  district,  hitting  hard,  and  going  back  in  and  acting 
like  a Casper  Milquetoast,  which  many  people  think  I am.  Now,  I have  to  be 
very  honest  with  you.  One  reason  that  I keep  showing  up  is  that  I come  cheap. 
Let's  be  honest  about  this,  right,  Miller?  The  Oregon  Small  Schools  Program 
has  not  been  funded  adequately  for  a long  time,  and  we  hope  it  does  come 
through;  but  when  there  is  a half-hour  slot  open  somewhere,  I get  a call.  And 

being  one  who  loves  audiences,  here  I am,  and  very  much  appreciative  of  the 
opportunity. 

I m listed  as  an  inspirer.  I don't  feel  inspirational,  but  I looked  that  up  in  the 
Thesaurus  and  found  that  to  inspire  is  to  challenge.  So,  I've  changed  the  program 
already.  I hope  there  will  be  some  kind  of  challenge  here. 

What  can  we  possibly  say  about  career  education  that  hasn't  already  been  said? 
Well,  I might  as  well  read  what  I've  written,  "Opening  remarks."  You  know,  it's 
like  teaching.  You  set  up  a lesson  plan.  You  overplan.  You  can  teach  for 
30  hours.  My  first  year,  I ran  out  in  15  minutes.  For  my  next  14  or  15  years  of 
teaching,  my  lesson  plans  had  only  really  one  word;  it  was  this  way.  If  it 
were  an  average  class,  there  was  one  word,  "Talk."  If  it  were  a slow  class, 
it  said,  Talk  slowly."  Those  were  my  lesson  plans  for  15  years,  and  I got 
away  with  it. 

Another  reason  I think  I was  invited  ...  I know  you  had  your  big  bash  last  night, 
so  I think  in  the  next  30  minutes  I'm  supposed  to  get  you  sobered  up,  with 
apologies  to  the  good  sisters  and  the  fathers  here,  so  that  when  things  begin 
happening  at  9:30  a.m.  you  will  be  amenable  to  the  remarks.  I take  that 
challenge. 

The  Small  Schools  Program  is  always  out  in  front.  On  the  program  I'm  listed  as 
Assistant  Superintendent,  and  I was  introduced  that  way,  but  it  really  doesn't 
happen  until  July  1,  so  you've  beat  the  gang  again. 

In  researching  this  topic,  I thoroughly  enjoyed  reading  magazines  and  books, 
looking  for  possibly  a different  approach.  The  words  kept  staring  out  at  me; 
you've  heard  them  before,  and  you've  had  them  up  to  here — relevancy.  I 
couldn't  really  find  a good  definition  of  relevancy  until  I read  this: 
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"A  secretarial  school  in  London,  England,  has  as  its  stated  objective,  the  goal 
of  producing  a special  breed  of  secretaries.  'Each  of  my  girls  should  marry  her 
boss,'  explains  the  director.  'To  prepare  for  this  dual  role,  students  receive 
instruction  in  etiquette,  flower  arranging,  dancing,  interior  decorating,  design, 
art  appreciation,  gourmet  cooking,  and  selection  of  antique  furniture.  Some 
dictation  and  typing  is  also  offered. '"  Talk  about  relevancy! 

So,  if  you're  developing  your  career  education  goals,  make  sure  they're 
relevant.  If  there's  a wealthy  young  man  in  town,  and  in  some  of  these  small 
towns  you  can  pick  them  out  right  away,  get  the  girls  ready.  Get  them  primed. 
Find  out  his  interests.  That's  what  we  mean  by  the  interdisciplinary  approach. 

Then  you  hear  the  word  specialization.  We  want  to  stay  away  from  specialization. 
They're  hitting  us  with  the  beautiful  cluster  terms,  interdisciplinary,  and  so  forth, 
but  here  s real  specialization.  And  once  you  hear  the  name,  you'll  realize  they're 
doing  pretty  well.  At  Elkgrove  Village,  Illinois,  students  can  earn  a Bachelor  of 
Hamburgerology . The  school  offering  the  degree  is  Hamburger  University,  the 
training  center  for  MacDonalds  Systems  Incorporated.  They've  sold  5 billion. 

You  can't  beat  that! 

Now  what  kind  of  relevant  training  will  you  offer  in  your  school?  When  you 
peruse  some  of  the  literature  coming  out  of  the  Oregon  Board  of  Education,  you 
sometimes  get  the  feeling  that  Career  Education  is  the  only  thing  going  on. 

Once  in  a while  we  read  about  the  fourth  R,  or  early  childhood  education,  the 
disadvantaged,  but  career  education  is  the  thing.  And,  in  reading  these 
beautiful  documents  you  already  have;  "The  Oregon  Way,"  by  Dale  Parnell  and 
Leonard  Kunzman's  "Position  Paper,"  you  recognize  immediately  that  these  are 
powerful,  convincing  statements  . that  show  Oregon  is  on  the  cutting  edge  when 
it  comes  to  career  education. 

However,  other  states  are  moving  at  least  as  fast.  Ohio  will  become  the  first 
state  to  reguire  all  school  districts  to  offer  comprehensive,  vocational 
education  for  all  students.  Under  the  new  law,  the  state  will  provide  matching 
funds  for  construction  and  materials,  the  school  systems  may  provide  a portion 
of  their  own  to  contract  with  another  district  to  form  a joint  vocational  district 
with  other  schools;  Ohio. 

Let  s go  to  Michigan.  The  Michigan  Board  of  Education  has  approved  a 
tentative  state  plan  for  vocational  education,  calling  for  90  secondary  vocational 
centers,  30  community  colleges  with  vocational-technical  facilities,  and  10 
colleges  or  universities  are  offering  less  than  baccaulareate  programs  in 
vocational  education.  I was  surprised  to  read  the  idea  for  vocational  centers; 
here  in  Oregon  we're  saying  that  vocational  centers  have  been  made  rather 
obsolete  by  the  cluster  concept.  I'm  sure  you've  heard  something  about  that 
this  week. 

Everybody  is  getting  into  the  vocational  act.  I'll  be  responsible  for  the  audio- 
visual program  in  our  county.  I get  Audio  visual  Instruction,  an  excellent 
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magazine.  This  entire  April  1970  issue  is  given  over  to  media  and  vocational 
education.  Some  of  the  articles  are  "Listening  Stations  to  Teach  Shorthand," 
"Educational  Media  in  Occupational  Education,"  "Media  in  Distributive  Education," 
"A  Remote  Access  Instructional  Systems  Model  for  a Regional  Occupational 
Center,"  "A  Microfilm  Occupational  Information  System,"  "Media  and  Vocational 
Guidance."  We  read  so  much  about  it. 

But  does  everyone  agree  that  Career  Education  should  be  the  linking  thread  in  a 
high  school  curriculum?  Let's  take  a look.  Since  I'm  in  the  curriculum  area , 

I get  most  of  the  material  that's  put  out.  This  one,  Curriculum  Guidelines  in  an 
Era_ of  Change , by  Dr,  Vern  Anderson,  University  of  Maryland,  (I  knew  Vern 
when  he  was  in  the  Portland  system)  projects  ahead.  I felt  certain  there  would 
be  something  on  career  eaucation.  I found  the  term  "work  experience"  on  page 
94.  This  was  the  only  reference  to  career,  occupational,  or  vocational 
education.  So,  I asked  myself,  "Maybe  everybody  isn't  buying  the  idea?" 

Some  educators  feel  the  disciplines  should  be  the  basis  of  a curriculum.  That  is, 
the  pure  academics,  math,  science,  social  science.  Others  refer  to  the 
humanities  as  the  base  of  the  curriculum,  tying  in  literature,  music,  art,  and 
other  areas.  You  can't  read  the  material  now  without  the  emphasis  being  laid 
on  environmental  or  ecology  as  yet  another  thread  chat  links  the  curriculum. 

I found  an  excellent  article  that  says  love  should  be  the  basis  of  organizing  a 
curriculum.  The  article  is  in  Educational  Leadership.  April  1969,  put  out  by 
theASCD. 

Consider  the  question.  What  can  be  done  with  love  in  the  redeveloped 
curriculum? " And  they  go  on  in  a very  excellent  article.  They  give  an  outline, 
just  as  in  any  curriculum  guide.  They  show  the  concepts.  I'll  bet  you'd  like 
to  know  the  activities  that  go  along  with  it,  but  you  can  read  the  article  yourself. 
They  even  have  a poem: 

In  love  is  the  foundation  laid  for  education. 

For  to  love  and  be  loved  is  to  enter  fully  into  life 
Then  learning  is  born  of  experience . 

In  love  is  the  foundation  laid  for  education. 

For  to  love  and  be  loved  is  to  participate  in  society 
Then  learning  is  a child  of  social  interaction. 

In  love  is  the  foundation  laid  for  education. 

For  to  love  and  be  loved  is  to  value  the  person 
Then  learning  is  for  individual  fulfillment. 

In  love  is  the  foundation  laid  for  education. 

For  to  love  and  be  loved  is  to  be  purposefully  employed 
Then  learning  matures  knowledge  into  .visdom . 
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In  love  is  the  foundation  laid  for  education. 

For  io  love  and  be  loved  is  the  goal  most  valued. 

Then  learning  is  love  expression  experiencing  itself  in  being. 

How  would  you  like  to  plan  that  kind  of  curriculum? 

We  have  other  claims  for  curriculum  development.  I'm  talking  about  people  who 
say,  "This  should  be  the  way."  They  call  it  a humane  education.  Did  you 
realize  that  you  were  not  involved  in  a humane  education?  These  people  are 
setting  up  schools  and  experimental  programs — no  curriculum,  no  grades,  letting 
students  develop  their  own  learning  program.  Is  this  something  to  come?  No! 
My  own  youngsters  attend  just  that  kind  of  a program  in  School  District  No.  1, 
Portland.  They  did  this  year  and  they  will  be  there  next  year.  These  things 
are  already  on  the  board. 

The  humane  education  is  exemplified  in  this  kind  of  terms . "Our  educational 
system  must  prepare  people  to  live  in  a world  in  which  work  will  not  hold  the 
central  position  it  has  held  in  the  past.  It  will  be  off  to  one  side,  contributing 
to  society,  but  not  dominating  it.  Concern  will  have  to  shift  more  to  the 
development  of  people  as  decent  human  beings  and  less  preparing  them  to 
become  cogs  in  an  economic  machine. " 

Many  outstanding  educators  feel  that  the  present  surge  of  interest  in  career 
education  is  just  something  old,  wrapped  in  a new  package.  I hope  you  read 
something  about  Mildred  Crosby.  She  was  here  last  year  with  ASCD.  She's 
past  president  of  the  National  Council  Teachers  of  English,  very  active  in 
ASCD,  and  here's  what  she  said.  "In  the  late  19th  century,  the  government 
decided  that  vocational  education  was  relevant,  and  instituted  its  now  historic 
financial  support  in  the  context  of  control  to  assure  effective  preparation  of  the 
working  man.  Justly  or  unjustly,  supporters  of  vocational  education  are 
claiming  to  constitute  the  most  powerful  of  the  educational  lobbyists  in  Wash- 
ington, and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  funds  appropriated  for  training  in 
occupations,  trades,  or  related  jobs  greatly  exceed  those  for  any  other  single 
type  of  specialized  education.  It  is  reasonable  to  add,  how  effective  is 
vocational  education  today?  It's  been  around  for  a long  time. 

"The  first  annual  report  of  the  newly  created  national  advisory  council  on 
vocational  education  is  a blistering  attack  on  the  vocational  education  programs 
in  the  nation's  schools.  Claiming  that  25  per  cent  of  the  youth  who  turn  18 
each  year  are  not  educated  to  a level  of  adequate  employability,  the  council 
report  closes  with  this  appeal,  'We  believe  the  reform  the  American  school  so 
desperately  needs  will  not  come  about  if  the  federal  government  continues  to 
invest  nearly  $4  in  the  remedial  manpower  program  to  every  $1  invested  in 
preventative  programs.  Of  course,  this  appeal  was  reinforced  by  requests  for 
even  greater  expenditures  by  the  federal  government  for  effective  change."* 

Mrs.  Crosby  then  comments,  "I  suggest  that  is  buying  more  of  the  same  thing 
that  hasn't  worked  to  begin  with. " 
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I'm  surprised  that  in  all  these  magazines  there  is  no  mention  or  only  a negative 
mention  of  career  education. 

Now,  why  have  I presented  these  different  viewpoints?  In  the  last  two  months 
I have  been  interacting  with  various  teachers  who  have  read  or  heard  the 
information  you  have  been  exposed  to  in  the  last  three  days . Marv  Rasmussen 
and  A1  Ringo  were  in  Multnomah  County;  there  have  been  other  sessions;  people 
have  been  attending  classes,  so  there  is  a backlog  of  information,  and  we  are 
beginning  to  understand  career  education.  Most  of  them  are  teaching  the  so- 
called  academic  courses,  and,  to  the  man,  they  have  been  putting  forth  some 
of  the  same  comments  and  counter  arguments  regarding  career  education  that  I 
have  been  citing.  This  negative  attitude  concerns  me  greatly. 

It  is  the  classroom  teacher  who  will  determine  the  failure  or  success  of  this 
entire  program . The  most  important  thing  that  could  happen  this  week  is  that 
you  develop  a sense  of  commitment  to  the  objectives  and  philosophy  of  career 
education . Your  attitude  towards  the  world  of  work  is  much  more  significant 
than  any  curriculum  you  may  develop. 

I bring  emphasis  to  this  point  because  at  my  desk,  and  I*m  sure  on  your  desks, 
too,  we  have  been  getting  research  reports  on  the  various  programs  that  have 
been  funded  on  the  federal,  state,  and  local  levels.  You  read  the  data,  and 
it's  not  until  you  come  to  the  last  paragraph  do  they  fay  what's  really  important. 

The  determining  factors  in  this  project  were  the  teacher's  enthusiasm  and 
positive  attitude  towards  the  program. " That's  what  it  is.  It  doesn't  matter  how 
much  money  went  in  there;  it's  the  teacher's  attitude,  the  person  interacting  with 
the  youngster. 

For  too  long  in  the  high  school  we  have  regarded  vocational  education  as  an 
experience  outside  the  general  curriculum.  I was  shocked  to  find  this  kind  of 
statement,  'The  vocational  training  field  is  now  frequently  called  occupational 
training  in  an  effort  to  upgrade  its  status . " Of  course , with  many  it  has  been  in 
disrepute.  Now  why  didn't  it  succeed  the  first  time? 

Because  the  people  in  the  academic  areas  were,  how  does  -Agnew  say  it,  effete 
snobs.  (I  never  thought  I'd  be  quoting  Spiro  Agnew; we're  on  opposite  ends  of 
the  political  spectrum.)  I'll  repeat  that.  For  too  long  in  the  high  schools  we 
have  regarded  vocational  education  as  an  experience  outside  the  general  curricu- 
lum. For  too  long  we  have  saluted  the  accomplishments  of  the  college  bound  and 
have  treated  the  occupation  bound  student  as  a second  class  citizen.  ■ 

I recommend  to  you  that  you  read  a treatise  called  Pygmalion  in  the  Classroom, 
by  Robert  Rosenthal.  It  was  an  experiment  in  California  where  they  gave 
different  teachers  certain  kinds  of  students , labeling  one  group  outstanding  and 
the  other  average,  when  in  reality,  they  were  the  opposite  groups.  Once  again, 
it  was  the  teacher's  expectancy  about  student  accomplishment  that  made  the 
difference.  Those  who  were  average  accomplished  more  because  the  teacher 
expected  them  to,  thinking  they  were  accelerated  students. 
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Attitude,  my  friend,  that’s  what  it's  all  about.  You  know,  they're  finding  out  in 
research  that  your  facial  expression,  not  what  you  say  but  how  you  say  it  and  what 
your  face  shows  is  important.  These  kids  can  see  right  through  us  these  days. 
They  say  a lot  of  us  are  plastic.  That's  a bad  word  nowadays.  You  have  to  show 
the  real  "you."  For  too  long  we  teachers  have  been  transmitting  our  academic 
hang-ups  to  many  students  who  long  to  use  their  hands  as  well  as  their  minds, 
and  I wrote  up  a hypothetical  situation  to  illustrate  these  hang-ups. 

You  are  now  teaching  one  of  the  disciplines,  you  are  in  math,  in  science,  in 
social  science  or  English  literature,  and  your  top  A student,  so  intelligent,  doing 
so  well,  comes  to  you  and  says,  "I  think  I want  to  go  on  and  study  to  be  an 
electrician  or  a plumber.  What  do  you  think?"  What  kind  of  advice  would  you 
give  that  youngster?  It  would  be  a challenge  to  me.  Most  of  us  would  probably 
say,  "My  son,  out  there  somewhere  is  the  university  where  you  can  make  an 
outstanding  contribution."  Your  attitude  towards  the  world  of  work  is  by  far  the 
most  significant  thing  in  the  classroom  situation. 

I feel  confident  that  the  small  high  schools  are  much  more  aware  of  *he  dignity  of 
labor  and  that  teachers  in  these  schools  are  clearly  cognizant  of  the  value  of 
career  education.  However,  I must  warn  you  that  smallness  of  school  by  itself 
is  not  enough;  it  must  be  coupled  with  the  correct  attitude  and  commitment  to  the 
s idea . 

Now,  much  in  the  way  of  career  education  is  already  going  on  in  the  Oregon 
Small  Schools  Program.  I hope  you  received  this.  [Promising  Practices  in  Small 
High  Schools,  published  by  the  Northwest  Regional  Educational  Laboratory.] 

Mr.  Miller  has  extra  copies.  Beautiful  document.  What  is  going  on  in  the 
small  school?  Some  of  these  are  your  very  own.  The  gentleman  I'm  about  to 
mention  is  a very  humble  man,  Ben  lones,  Santiam  High  School  in  Mill  City, 
Oregon.  He  has  something  going  here.  I know  Ben.  I think  he  has  the  attitude 
and  the  commitment.  In  1964  career  exploration  units  were  not  offered  to  freshmen 
at  Santiam.  That  year,  40  per  cent  of  the  graduates  continued  their  studies. 

In  1968,  92  per  cent  of  the  graduates  who  had  career  research  as  freshmen  entered 
college,  or  83  per  cent  of  the  total  graduating  class.  More  than  90  per  cent  of 
the  1969  graduating  class  entered  post  high  school  training,  one-third  of  them 
enro  lied  in  4-year  programs . Ben  didn't  wait  for  career  education  to  become 
big  in  Oregon. 

On  page  27  of  this  book  you ‘will  find  the  Field  Experience  Program  at  Glendale 
High  School.  This  was  designed  to  provide  10  to  15  junior  and  senior  boys  with 
experiences  necessary  to  enter  the  world  of  work.  The  boys  spend  half  days 
working  in  city  and  county  parks,  taking  field  trips  to  manufacturing  plants,  and 
working  with  commercial  firms  and  the  State  Forestry  Department.  I am  citing 
two;  I know  there  are  many  more  besides  these. 

I found  this  quotation  in  a book  by  Paul  Nash,  called  Authority  and  Freedom  in 
Education.  “Education  must  produce  in  the  same  person  both  man  and  worker. 
Moreover,  the  two  goals  must  be  achieved  in  the  same  process.  The  relationship 
between  man  and  worker  is  structural,  rather  than  additive.  Structural.  Unified, 
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rather  than  additive.  The  worker  is  part  of  the  man  and  not  stuck  on  to  him. 
Hence,  we  must  question  whether  the  distinction  between  liberal  and  vocational 
education  is  a truthful  one."  One  of  the  most  beautiful  statements  I found. 


Another  quotation  from  "The  Oregon  Way,"  developed  by  Dr.  parnell  and  the 
Oregon  Board  of  Education,  "Career  Education  with  its  cluster  concept  and  inter- 
disciplinary approach  represent  a beautiful  marriage  of  the  liberal  and  vocational 
education." 

With  the  help  of  you  people,  we  will  be  able  to  assist  young  Americans  to  find 
their  rightful  place  in  our  society,  armed  with  both  knowledge  and  applicable 
skills. 

I think  Dale  Parnell  says  it  beautifully  at  the  end  of  his  remarks,  "Career 
education  means  a move  away  from  the  caste  system  of  college  prep,  advanced, 
terminal,  remedial,  dropout.  Students  in  a universal  system  of  education  must 
be  able  to  move  through  the  school  programs  proudly,  energetically,  and  with 
purpose.  It  is  fundamental  to  design  our  curriculum  in  such  a way  that  every 
student  sees  something  there  that  makes  sense  to  him." 

We  owe  our  students  all  of  this,  and  more.  Your  efforts  this  week  are  sure  to 
have  a payoff  in  the  future.  Good  luck  to  each  and  everyone  of  you. 
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DESIGN  FOR  PLANNING 
by  Marvin  Rasmussen 
Oregon  Board  of  Education 
Thursday,  June  11,  1970 


We  all  know  Oregon  leads  the  United  States  in  educational  ratings.  There  are  a 
great  deal  of  things  we  are  doing  right.  Our  position  is  well  recognized . But, 
w.e  know  we  are  not  meeting  the  needs  of  all  students,  and  we  know  the 
traditional  offerings  are  not  enough. 

As  we  attempt  changes,  we  must  keep  the  feelings  of  the  teacher  in  mind. 

Career  education — job  clusters — is  a strong  leadership  package.  It  is  an 
excellent  way  to  go.  If  changes  are  essential,  they  can  be  made.  The  job 
clusters  are  in  the  developmental  stages — the  dark  ages  of  development.  Local 
people  are  innovating  and  adapting,  using  the  position  paper,  the  state  plan, 
and  other  materials.  The  Oregon  Board  of  Education  specialists  know  all  of  the 
questions  and  are  helping  to  search  for  the  answers. 

The  key  to  vocational  education  is  attitude,  program  direction,  and  funding. 
Steps  essential  to  career  education  implementation  are: 

1.  Understand  Career  Education — Job  Clusters. 

2.  Analyze  each  cluster,. 

3.  Relate  clusters  to  community  and  school  curriculum. 

4.  Select  clusters,  either  full  or  partial  clusters. 

5 . Adopt  Board  Policy  Statement . 

6.  Accommodate'existing  curriculum  to  clusters, 

7 . Develop  long-range  plan  for  clusters  (5  year) . 

8.  Alter  curricular  materials— forecast  materials. 

9.  Develop  personnel  in-service. 

10.  Develop  long-range  interdisciplinary  programs. 

A booklet,  Master  Plan  for  Determining  Occupational  Offerings  in  Oregon 
Secondary  Schools,  developed  by  the  Division  of  Community  Colleges  and 
Vocational  Education,  Oregon  Board  of  Education,  provides  a step-by-step 
procedure  for  determining  what  the  specific  needs  are  for  any  given  community 
and  school.  The  plan  has  been  thoroughly  tested  by  the  Hood  River  School 
District  and  has  proven  itself  to  provide  answers  in  determining  what  kinds  of 
occupational  programs  will  meet  the  needs  of  youth. 

The  plan  has  three  parts: 

Part  I makes  an  assessment  of  the  school  and  community  to'determine  what  the 
situation  is  currently  in  the  school  and  its  setting. 
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Part  II  is  the  Master  Plan,  or  new  units,  courses,  curriculum?,  and  occupational 
programs  interrelated  with  the  existing  programs  to  show  the  suggested  total 
school  offering. 

A 

Part  III  is  a plan  for  implementing  the  vocational  offering  in  the  school. 

Part  I - Assessment 

Inventory  Data  Needed  About  Schools 

Enrollment  projections,  grades  7-12 
Selected  student  personnel  data 
Follow-up  data— graduates 
High  school  student  interest  inventories 
Course  enrollments  in  vocational  and  related 
Number  of  faculty  and  subjects  taught 
Guidance  service  available 


Data  About  Community  Assessment 

Population  data  of  community  and  state 
Population  of  work  force,  etc. 

Major  occupational  groups 
Major  vocational  clusters 
County  data 

Future  employment  prospects,  etc. 
Socio-economic  status  of  community 
(see  planning  booklet) 

Post  high  school  educational  opportunities 
Area  planning 

Potential  to  plan  with  nearby  districts 
Regional  cooperation 


Part  II  - Master  Plan 

Suggested  Occupational  Offerings 

Vocational  curriculums,  plans,  courses,  etc. 
Exploratory  programs  and  vocational  guidance 
Supporting  (recommended  elective)  courses 
Industrial  Arts 

Supporting  academic  courses 
Interdisciplinary  approaches 
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Provisions  Needed  to  Implement  Curriculum 

Instructor  needs  and  qualifications 
Equipment  and  facilities  needed 
Current  financial  resources  available 
Potential  financial  resources 


Part  III  - Implementation 

Orientation  of  all  Concerned 

Procedure  for  orienting  the  personnel 
Faculty  - Administration 
Board  (detailed  description) 

Students  - Parents 
Occupational  Advisory  Committies 
Procedure  for  community  public  relations 
Curriculum  publications 
Financial  support  (procedure  to  aid) 


Materials  available  are  the  Oregon  Board  of  Education  Position  Paper,  the 
State  Plan,  OBE  Goads,  Art  Guide,  and  the  Cluster  Guides.  All  are  available 
from  the  OBE. 

In  doing  your  planning,  use  planning  forms  like  those  attached;  plan  both 
for  short-  and  long-range. 

Small  schools  have  equal  or  better  opportunity  to  develop  most  aspects  of 
career  education.  Teachers  and  counselors  are  closer  to  the  students  and  to 
the  community.  Use  this  pattern: 

K - 6 Orientation — teach  about  the  world  of  work 
7-10  Exploration 

11  - 12  Clusters.  These  are  more  difficult.  Don't  attempt  large 
numbers  of  clusters.  Do  what  is  logical.  Take  parts  of 
of  a cluster  and/or  combine  parts. 

I don't  pretend  to  really  understand  your  problems  completely.  Some  possibilities 
for  you  might  be: 

Draw  out  parts  of  Cluster  Guides  to  fulfill  your  own  needs.  , . 

Expand  existing  programs,  such  as  office  education,  shops,  etc.  '' 

Utilize  community  resources  with  cooperative  programs,  wuik/st.udy , etc. 
Mobile  occupational  learning  labs  might  be  used. 

Work  on  strong  exploratory  programs  . 
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Develop  library-resource  areas. 

Infuse  occupational  information  into  ail  programs. 

Develop  counseling  and  guidance  around  careers. 

life  programmed  learning,  self  study,  single  ccsscepe  locos. 

Follow  up  student  placement.  Small  schools  lave  an  sxcsilssa  opportunity 
to  do  this . 

Develop  clusters  to  their  potential  in  your  school. 

Use  community  colleges,  shared  services  with  other  schools  or  districts. 
Utilize  resources  that  are  available  to  you: 

OBE  staff  members 

Rich  Schmidt,  who  will  be  on  the  OSS  staff  after  July  l. 

Task  force  report  and  summary 
Development  centers 

Keep  your  eyes  on  other  special  programs 
Regional  vocational  coordinators  from  S of  the  I£D*s 
OSU  In-service 

I don't  have  to  remind  you  to  keep  the  kids  uppermost  is  your  mlads.  Their  need 
are  our  primary  concern.  Personnel  in  your  sice  of  schools  ate  the  asost 
responsive  in  the  state . You  can  be  proud  of  the  positive  attitude  your  group 
reflects. 
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CLUSTER  FLASXIKG  FORM 


Mechanical  Cluster 


Assets  Needs 


Grouping  of  Subjects 


Occupational  Courses 
(cluster) 


Recommended  Electives 
(allied  supporting 
courses — exploratory) 


Facilities  and  Equipment 


Financial  Resources 


In-Service 
(workshops,  local) 


Interdisciplinary 


Other 


Estimated  Expenses 
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SUGGESTED  GOALS  FOR  5-YEAR  DEVELOPMENT 
CAREER  EDUCATION  — JOE  CLUSTERS 


Schorl  District 


Present/  Year  1/  Year  2/Year  3/Year  4/Year  5/ 

Clusters 


Grouping.  Subjects 


Occupational  Specialty 
Courses 
(clusters' 


Recommended  Allied 
Supporting  Courses 
(exploratory) 


Facilities  & Equipment 


Financial  Resources 


In-Service 
(OSU,  local) 


Work  Experience 


Youth  Organizations 


Interdisciplinary 
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CONFERENCE  CHALLENGE 
by  Dr.  Amo  De  Bernardis 
President,  Portland  Community  College 
Friday,  June  12,  1.970 


I received  a letter  from  Mr.  Miller  asking  me  to  come  and  make  an  address.  I 
don't  make  addresses,  I don't  make  keynote  speeches;  I just  talk.  When  John 
Dewey  used  to  lecture  to  a class,  he'd  talk  and  mumble  in  his  beard.  He  was 
not  a dynamic  nor  an  effective  lecturer,  but  a great  thinker.  After  he  finished 
he  would  close  his  notebook,  walk  away,  and  say,  "You  know,  I think  I 
understand  that  a Little  better  myself,  now." 

I have  looked  over  all  the  material  by  Leonard  Kunzman  and  Dale  Parnell,  and  they 
are  great  pieces  of  work.  As  I looked  over  the  program,  I wondered:  A workshop, 
a whole  week  of  your  time,  and  some  of  your  money,  some  taxpayers'  money, 
some  state  money  (that's  taxpayers'  money,  too);  I wondered  what  kind  of  people 
you  would  be  as  a result  of  this  workshop.  Will  you  go  out  talking  to  yourselves'' 
Will  you  just  go  back  and  do  the  same  thing  you  did  last  year?  What  changes 
will  be  made  Will  your  students  even  recognize  the  change? 

If  you  come  in  with  a new  dress  or  a new  suit,  the  students  recognize  change. 

So  you've  been  to  a workshop,  a big  educational  shopping  spree,  so  to  speak. 
What  will  your  students  know  is  different  about  you  educationally?  That  is  the 
real  test.  Practically  everything  we're  talking  about  today  in  education,  with  the 
exception  of  hardware,  i.e.  television,  video  tapes,  was  talked  about  2,000 
years  ago  by  Quintilian , Do  you  know  who  Quintilian  was?  He  was  a great 
Roman  educator  who  talked  about  the  very  things  we're  talking  about  here  today — 
making  education  relevant.  The  only  thing  they  didn't  talk  about  then  was 
education  for  women,  because  then  women  didn't  count  in  the  man's  world. 

We've  educated  women  and  they're  about  to  take  over  business.  We  should  have 
left  them  alone.  They  say  that  when  the  white  man  came  to  Manhattan  he  found 
the  Indian  culture,  and  he  changed  it.  At  that  time  Indians  were  found  on  the 
coast;  the  Indian  males  were  hunting  and  fishing  and  relaxing,  playing  games, 
and  the  women  were  doing  the  hard  work.  The  white  man  changed  it  all  around. 

He  civilized  them.  He  brought  religion  to  these  people;  he  brought  all  the  new 
ways  of  the  white  man.  Now  men  are  dying  early;  the  women  are  running  around 
getting  old . 

I've  wondered  as  I read  the  morning  papers  in  the  last  few  weeks.  I wondered  if 
we,  as  educators,  as  administrators,  or  as  anyone  who  is  in  the  public  sector 
of  education  are  not  looking  at  the  lea  leaves  that  have  been  only  rearranged. 

As  you  look  at  these  tea  leaves,  you'd  better  read  somertiing  new  into  them; 
your  fortune  as  a public  servant  is  different  than  it's  ever  been  before  in  our 
lifetime. 
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Just  look  at  the  headlines.  SECOND  TRY  TAX  BASE  FAILS,  EDUCATION  BOARD 
ASKS  FOR  REVIEW  OF  STUDENT  CONDUCT,  BOARD  APPROVES  CONTRACT  WITH 
OUTSIDE  FIRM  TO  TEACH  READING.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  you'd  better  take  a 
good,  hard  look  at  those  headlines.  There  are  millions  of  dcUars  being  contracted 
outside  the  system  to  do  the  very  job  we  were  set  up  to  do.  I don't  know  how  you 
feel  about  it,  but  personally,  I think  that's  an  insult.  For  12  years  we've  had 
these  kids,  and  they  don't  know  how  to  read. 

Then  you  pick  up  an  issue  of  the  Atlantic  magazine— not  a pulp  magazine — and 
read  "Murder  in  School  Room— How  the  Public  Schools  Kill  Dreams  and  Mutilate 
Minds."  As  I read  this  I see  thousands  of  kids,  hundreds  of  schools,  and  I 
know  what  he's  talking  about. 

It’s  not  enough  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  our  schools  and  colleges.  The 
objective  must  be  to  create  a humane  society.  We  talk  about  that.  The  social 
science  teachers  talk  about  it,  English  teachers  calk  about  it,  but  then  the  kids 
come  out  as  dope  fiends,  or  pregnant,  even  vicious. 

Another  headline  you  might  look  at  but  no  one  wants  to  read  because  there  is  a 
lot  of  the  gutter  in  it,  THE  FTUDENT  AS  NIGGER.  This  headline  is  the  title  of 
an  article  by  an  English  professor.  I will  fe.ad  what  the  author  says: 

"A  student  at  Cal  State  is  expected  to  know  his  place.  He  calls  a faculty 
member  'Sir,' or  'Doctor,.'  or  'Professor,'  and  he  smiles  and  shuffles  as  he 
stands  outside  that  professor's  office,  waiting  for  permission  to  enter.  When  a 
teacher  says  'Jump,'  a student  jumps.  I know  one  professor  who  refused  to 
take  class  time  for  his  examinations.  He  required  students  to  show  up  for 
tests  at  6:30  in  the  morning,  and  they  did,  by  God." 

He  continues,  "I  said  to  this  faculty,  'As  I have  looked  at  this  school,  and  I've 
been  in  it  many  times , the  only  difference  I can  see  between  this  school  and  the 
penitentiary  is  that  the  teachers  don't  carry  guns."1 

Think  of  what  this  man  is  saying.  Get  a copy  of  the  article  if  you  can;  it's 
worth  reading.  It's  worth  looking  into  the  mirror  and  saying,  "Is  this  a picture 
of  me  as  a teacher?  Is  this  my  school?  " 

I don't  want  to  appear  to  be  emotional  about  it,  but  I think  the  tide  is  turning. 

The  students  are  telling  us,  the  public  is  telling  us,  "For  God's  sake,  do  the 
job  you  set  out  to  do."  The  evidence  is  all  around  us.  In  this  morning's  paper, 
for  instance,  no  one  thought  that  the  professor  would  be  fired  from  UCLA.  It's 
going  to  cause  all  kinds  of  traumatic  experiences  up  and  down  the  line,  but  the 
public  is  going  to  say,  "We  don't  want  that  kind  of  person  in  the  classroom." 

It  matters  not  if  we  agree  or  disagree,  it  is  happening.  Now  we  can  fold  our 
arms  and  say,  "We  are  the  teachers.  We  are  the  educators.  We  came  from 
heaven,  and  we  shall  stay  here."  Like  hell,  you  will.  The  public  will  take 
away  your  birthright  in  education  if  you  don't  move.  Don't  think  it  can't  happen. 
O 
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The  public  wants  change.  Not  just  any  change,  but  significant  change  to  meet 
the  society  that  is  evolving.  Society  is  different.  It's  not  enough  for  society 
to  know  how  to  build  a television  set.  And  yet,  we,  the  very  people  who  should 
be  helping  to  develop  kids  to  move  into  this  society  with  dignity  and  respect 
and  with  goals  and  something  relevant,  are  sending  out  8036,  60&,  5C%of  our 
students  who  are  disillusioned.  Oh,  sure,  we  will  survive,  but  so  did  primitive 
society. 

•>Vhat  are  people  trying  to  tell  us9  What  are  parents  trying  to  tell  us?  I think 
they  want  their  children  to  be  treated  like  people.  We  must  be  humane  with  them. 
Give  them  the  kind  of  nurturing  you  would  give  a flower  in  the  garden,  or  even 
a bunch  of  carrots.  You  can  actually  build  people  by  giving  them  the  same 
treatment  as  you  do  a garden.  You  know  how  much  time  we  take  cultivating, 
taking  out  weeds , and  nurturing  plants . What  do  we  do  with  kids? 

They  grow  up  wild,  and  we  look  at  some  of  them  and  say,  "You’re  no  good.”  Each 
of  you  may  have  done  this;  think  about  it.  When  people  go  to  a hospital,  they 
aren't  told,  "You're  sick,  we  don't  want  you  here."  Does  this  happen  in  your 
school?  Do  you  say,  "If  a kid  can't  read,  he  shouldn't  be  hare.  If  a kid  can't 
do  math,  he  shouldn't  be  here.  If  he  can't  do  English,  don't  bring  him  to  this 
place.  If  he  doesn't  have  a good  background,  his  parents  don't  have  a lot  of 
bocks  and  they  don't  speak  English,  we  don't  want  him — send  him  some  place 
else." 

And  the  vocational  people  are  just  as  bad,  or  worse.  "If  he  can't  do  the  oath, 
don't  send  him  to  me.  If  he  can't  do  English,  don't  bring  him  to  me  because 
this  is  just  as  tough. " /»  parent  sends  his  child  to  school,  hoping  that  you, 
as  the  professional,  will  nurture  that  kid,  and  help  him  to  grow  and  develop  in 
the  way  that  God  gave  him  potential. 

But  we  mold  them  all  in  the  same  image.  If  they  can't  do  English  composition 
and  literature  the  way  we  want  them  to,  we  throw  them  out!  Isn't  that  great? 

How  would  you  like  to  be  treated  that  way  at  the  hospital  or  by  the  dentist? 

Did  you  ever  go  to  the  dentist  with  a toothache  and  have  him  tell  you,  "It 
doesn't  ache.  “ You  wouldn't  go  back  to  that  dentist. 

But  the  kids  are  locked  into  our  educational  system.  They're  beginning  ;o  rebel. 
They're  not  just  breaking  windows,  they're  rebelling  intellectually.  It's  not  only 
at  the  college  level,  but  it's  happening  in  the  high  schools — maybe  in  the 
elementary  schools.  I was  a rebel.  I led  a strike  when  I was  in  elementary 
school.  There's  one  difference.  They  didn't  call  the  police;  the  principal  just 
gave  me  a licking . And , when  I got  home , my  father  gave  me  the  second 
installment.  But  he  wasn't  really  concerned  about  my  personality.  He  was 
interested  in  having  me  shape  up  a little  and  live  in  society  as  we  knew  it  then. 

The  parents  want  you  to  treat  their  kids  well,  and  they  want  them  to  come  cut 
with  some  worthwhile  goals  in  life.  Do  you  know  how  many  kids  who  are 
graduating  from  high  school  have  no  real  goals  except  maybe  to  go  to  college. 
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which  they  know  deep  down  they  don't  want  to  do  and  can't  do?  But  they  have 
to  go  because  somebody  told  them,  "You  won't  amount  to  a hill  of  beans  unless 
you  go  to  college."  Then  they  apologize  if  they  come  to  a community  college  or 
a vocational  school  to  become  auto  mechanics.  Their  parents  apologize  for  them, 
and  everyone  apologizes. 

They  want  them  to  feel  security,  not  security  in  terms  of  money,  but  security 
within  themselves.  They  forget  about  what  the  student  wants  to  do.  If  the  kid 
is  a good  athlete,  they  say,  "You  may  be  able  to  make  a million  bucks,  but  you 
have  to  pass  every  test  in  school  before  you  can  play  football."  What  a height 
of  stupidity.  I could  say  to  the  kid,  "If  you  want  on  the  football  team,  I won't 
let  you  take  English  and  math  and  everything  else."  It  would  make  just  as  much 
sense.  I had  a principal  who  did  that  once.  He  said,  "Until  those  kids  win 
some  ball  games,  they're  not  going  to  take  any  more  arithmetic  or  English." 

Doesn't  that  make  just  as  much  sense? 

But  society  (parents)  keeps  hoping.  They  really  hope  that  these  young  men  and 
women  going  through  our  schools  will  come  out  as  effective,  efficient,  participat- 
ing citizens.  And  if  you  really  analyze  the  whole  business,  that's  the  only 
reason  they  support  the  schools. 

A community  supports  schools  not  to  perpetuate  the  old  stuff  but  to  keep  evolving — 
keeping  the  culture  active  and  dynamic  by  taking  out  the  bum  stuff  and  putting 
in  the  new.  Most  societies  that  fall  flat  on  their  faces  do  so  because  they 
aren't  able  to  evolve. 

How  would  I know  your  school  is  different  if  I went  into  it?  This  is  not  a 
theoretical  question,  but  a practical  one. 

I'd  like  to  go  into  a school  once  in  awhile  that  didn't  have  a lot  of  bells  ringing. 
When  we  started  the  college,  I said,  "There  are  one  or  two  rules  we're  going  to 
have.  One  is  that  we're  not  going  to  have  any  bells  ringing."  So  far  we 
haven't  hooked  up  a bell,  and  we  aren't  putting  any  into  our  new  buildings.  The 
other  day  I was  in  a high  school.  I was  sitting,  drinking  a cup  of  coffee.  The 
bell  rang,  and  I jumped  about  three  feet.  I got  to  thinking,  we're  like  Pavlov 
and  his  dog  with  these  bells.  We  assume  that  kids  in  1970  can't  tell  time  and 
that  teachers  don't  know  when  to  dismiss  the  classes. 

What  is  so  tragic  about  someone  showing  up  three  minutes  late  to  your  class? 

In  the  first  place,  you're  never  ready  to  go  in  the  first  three  minutes,  anyhow. 

You  know  that.  A lot  of  the  time  teachers  are  not  there,  but  the  kids  are  there. 

And  the  bells  create  all  kinds  of  problems.  The  kids  play  games  with  you.  They 
do  it  in  every  high  school  and  every  elementary  school.  They  wait  until  the 
three-minute  bell  and  run.  If  you  didn't  have  the  bells,  the  kids  might  come  in 
late,  but  they're  there  without  all  that  running.  Learning  doesn't  take  place  in 
that  little  bit  of  time.  We  know  that.  That  would  be  one  significant  change  you 
could  make  without  any  difficulty— shut  the  bells  off.  I dare  you  to  try  it.  You 
won't,  I'll  bet. 
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I’d  like  to  see  the  school  be  a little  flexible.  Who  decided  you  could  learn 
English  hterature  in  11  weeks,  or  12  weeks,  or  10?  /Vho  made  that  decision" 

You  can't  give  me  one  bit  of  evidence.  It  just  happened  to  break  that  way;  it 
was  so  nice  to  let  teachers  and  students  off  at  a certain  time  because  the  straw- 
berries needed  to  be  harvested,  or  whatever,  A reason  logical  SO  years  ago  is 
not  logical  now.  Who  decided  that  you  could  do  arithmetic  in  a certain  period  of 
time?  Why  do  students  all  have  to  finish  high  school  in  four  years  or  three  years 
or  whatever  you  have'?  You  cannot  give  me  one  good  logical  reason,  I've  tried  to 
find  out  why  you  do  it.  So,  the  textbook  has  200  pages,  divided  into  three 
pieces.  Now  that  the  books  are  thicker,  I don't  know  what  we're  going  to  do. 

More  flexibility  i^ needed.  Not  only  in  the  length  of  the  term  but  in  the  hours 
of  the  school  day.  Why  do  we  start  school  at  8:30?  They  told  us,  "Nobody 
will  come  to  school  at  7 a.m. " But  at  6:30  on  any  morning  of  the  week  except 
Saturday  and  Sunday  you  will  find  students  on  our  campus.  These  are  the  same 
goof-offs  you  had  in  high  school. 

They're  there  at  6:30.  For  one  reason,  they  can  get  something  to  eat.  Do  you 
realize  how  many  kids  in  your  community  really  don't  have  much  home  life?  The 
school  is  their  second  home,  maybe  the  only  home  they  have. 

I d like  to  see  a school  that  has  in  place  of  prison  halls  and  peek-in  doors  a little 
openness  which  says,  "This  is  a place  for  fun  and  learning.  The  teachers  are 
here  for  you,  to  help  you  learn,"  Learning  can  be  fun.  Let's  not  make  it  like 
pulling  teeth.  In  fact,  the  dentist  is  smarter  than  we  are.  Kids  like  to  go  to  the 
dentist  today.  They  didn't  when  I was  a kid,  but  that's  all  been  changed. 

Dentists  have  learned. 

I would  like  to  see  more  students  learning  and  fewer  teachers  teaching.  Do  you 
follow  that?  Ninety  percent  or  at  least  70  percent  of  the  instruction  that's  done  * 
above  <.he  third  grade  is  done  by  the  lecture  method,  spilling  out  materials  which 
could  be  done  better  in  other  ways.  So  I would  like  to  see  more  students  learning. 
That  doesn't  mean  students  seated  with  their  hands  folded,  with  books  in  front  of 
them,  all  in  neat  rows.  More  learning,  more  active  learning  with  more  kinds  of 
things  going  on.  Kids  learn  lots  of  different  ways.  Kids  in  the  so-called  ghetto 
area  learn  many  things  about  books.  They  can  hot  wire  cars,  pick  a safe,  rob, 
pick  your  pocket  without  your  knowing  it,  or  lead  a gang.  That's  learning,  but 
it's  learning  they  didn't  get  in  school.  It's  not  channeled  toward  what  we  like  in 
society,  but  it's  really  creative  learning.  It's  up  to  you  to  channel  it.  Don't 
just  mickey  mouse  around  and  make  a bulletin  board  and  another  mural.  That's 
not  what  we're  talking  about. 

Somehow,  some  way,  the  change  that  must  take  place  in  your  school  is  that 
learning  must  be  based  on  some  kind  of  performance.  The  only  place  you  really 
have  performance  in  your  school  is  in  the  athletic  program.  A boy  who  performs 
makes  the  team.  You  don't  care  if  the  boy  is  4 feet  high  or  5 feet  high,  whether 
he  can  read  or  write;  if  he  can  run  a baM,  you  don't  say,  "Wait  a minute.  You 
have  to  wait  and  pass  two  years  of  English  literature  and  this  and  this,  then 
you  can  get  on  our  team."  They'll  get  him  on  the  team  somehow. 
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One  time  in  the  Portland  schools,  our  superintendent  had  to  step  in  because  In 
some  school  kids  coming  from  a Spanish  background  who  could  speak,  read,  and 
write  Spanish  still  had  to  take  Spanish  I if  they  wanted  credit  in  Spanish.  We 
fought  the* high  school  principal  to  give  them  credit  in  Spanish  I,  but  he  said  they 
didn't  take  it  in  school,  so  they  couldn’t  be  given  credit.  Do  you  see  how  crazy 
we  are?  Even  the  low  ability  people  in  China  can  speak  Chinese  without  school. 
We’ve  made  a mystery  out  of  teaching  and  learning. 

If  I looked  into  your  school,  I'd  like  to  see  the  school  moving  into  the  community. 
This  has  been  talked  about  for  fifty  years.  The  kids  should  be  learning  in.  the 
community.  Surely, we  take  the  class  to  city  council  meetings,  we  take  them 
down  to  see  the  mayor,  but  how  about  really  getting  into  it  once  in  awhile  to 
see  what  it’s  about?  The  school  is  an  island  removed  from  society.  The  kids 
come  to  it  each  day,  we  draw  up  the  bridge,  beat  the  heck  out  of  them,  then  let 
the  bridge  down  for  them  to  go  home  to  the  world  of  reality — which  isn't  related 
at  all  to  what  they've  been  learning  in  school. 

I'd  like  to  see  a school  where  you  don't  fail  students  out  of  school.  If  failure 
is  so  good  for  kids,  why  isn't  it  good  for  teachers?  I just  finished  a class  with 
40  instructors.  Most  of  them  were  on  our  own  staff,  which  is  a unique  situation. 
All  quarter  long  I built  up  to  the  fact  that  we  were  going  to  have  exams.  Those 
people  were  so  frustrated,  and,  finally,  the  week  before  the  exam,  I said, 

"Isn’t  it  interesting?  You  give  exams  all  the  time.  You  threaten  the  kids,  but 
you  don't  like  to  take  exams  yourselves." 

Failure  is  part  of  learning,  but  in  the  educational  process,  failure  is  not  part  of 
learning,  because  it  is  a threat.  Not  only  is  it  a threat,  but  it  is  a way  to 
excommunicate  a student. 

How  many  of  you  play  golf?  If  we  applied  the  same  methodology  to  golf,  you'd 
give  it  up  in  a hurry.  If  you  didn't  shoot  par  the  first  time  around,  you'd  be 
through,  or  at  least  by  the  second  time.  If  a kid  doesn’t  pass  math  the  first 
time,  what  do  you  do?  Be  honest.  What  do  we  do?  Give  him  a second  chance? 
Maybe.  But  if  we  give  him  that  second  chance,  we  add  in  all  the  scores  he  had 
before  that  one  to  bring  his  score  down.  You’d  never  get  your  par  in  golf — 
impossible.  Do  you  know  how  many  holes-in-one  you'd  have  to  make  to  average 
out  all  those  100's  and  90’s? 

Why  don't  we  start  a different  method?  Why  do  we  put  all  his  failures  in  with 
his  successes?  Right  now  I’ll  bet  you'd  fight  the  process  of  saying  to  those 
kids,  "If  you  flunk  biology  once  or  twice  and  make  it  the  third  time,  there  will 
be  no  flunk  on  your  transcript.  You’ll  get  what  you  got  the  third  time.  You  did 
biology,  it  just  took  you  three  times  longer."  You  should  hear  the  logic  given 
for  keeping  those  two  flunks  on  that  transcript. 

You've  had  a workshop.  What  is  the  challenge?  The  challenge  is  to  go  back  and 
at  least  try  some  of  the  things  that  may  have  sounded  crazy.  Try  to  make  some 
changes , not  just  changes  any  old  way , but  changes  you  think  might  make  a 
difference . 
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I know,  some  of  you  will  say,  "But  my  principal  won't  let  me. " I used  to  hear 
that  all  the  time.  You  can  never  find  the  principal,  anyhow,  they're  so  far 
removed.  They  sit  in  offices , and  they  have  other  problems.  You  could  almost 
burn  a school  down,  and  they  wouldn’t  know  about  it  unless  someone  told  them. 
Most  principals  will  not  stop  you  from  doing  things  that  make  good  sense.  I've 
never  found  an  administrator  who  wouldn't  say,  "God  bless  you,  go  ahead  and 
try  something. " Most  of  them  are  happy  when  a teacher  wants  to  do  something. 

We  have  an  open  challenge  for  our  200  full-time  teachers  and  300  part-time 
teachers  to  come  up  with  innovative  plans — anything  in  the  ball  park;  no 
administrator  can  veto  it,  no  one  does  anything  to  the  plan.  A screening  committee 
looks  it  over,  and  if  it's  a good  plan,  they  tell  the  person  to  go  on  with  it.  This 
offer  includes  secretaries,  custodians,  instructors,  all  of  the  people  in  the 
college.  How  many  plans  do  you  think  we  got?  Ten.  Most  administrators  and 
principals  will  be  happy  to  have  someone  try.  I think  most  of  us  are  fearful  of 
trying;  we're  not  in  the  experimental  mode.  Some  of  us  are  just  a little  lazy,  too; 

I am.  Someone  has  to  push  us  along. 

I think  I'd  try  to  make  some  changes,  even  if  they  were  just  tiny  changes.  Change 
someting — not  the  textbooks.  We  change  those  all  the  time;  that  doesn't  make 
any  difference  in  school.  Kids  are  smarter  than  that. 

If  I were  going  to  improve  education,  I'd  aboli  sh  textbooks.  I didn't  say  I'd 
abolish  books.  I'd  have  classroom  libraries;  I’d  have  books  that  kids  could  use. 

But  I wouldn't  have  kids  use  books  the  way  we  tell  them  to  use  books.  We  won't 
even  let  them  take  them  out.  Really.  And  although  most  libraries  have  carpets 
in  them  now,  they  still  have  turnstiles  in  them  and  bells  that  ring  if  a student 
takes  a book  out  the  wrong  door.  Stop  to  think  of  what  we  do.  A kid  won't  be 
caught  dead  in  a library.  Why 9 Because  it's  a bad  place  to  go. 

We're  building  a library  that  has  a cafeteria  right  next  door,  and  they  take  books 
and  food  all  together.  There  are  six  doors  and  not  a bell;  in  fact,  one  end  has  no 
door;  the  cafeteria  opens  directly  into  the  library.  Sure,  we're  going  to  lose  books, 
but  we  won't  lose  any  more  than  if  we  had  bells.  And  look  what  we're  developing 
for  a lot  of  students — a desire  to  come  in. 

The  school  ought  to  say,  "Come  on  in,  this  is  the  best  place  to  be.  It's  warm, 
it's  full  of  opportunity,  and  you  can  learn. " That's  what  I'd  do  with  a school  if  I 
could  do  it . 

Our  American  society  depends  upon  the  kind  of  an  educational  system  we  develop 
if  it's  going  to  survive  as  we  know  it  with  the  values  we  have  in  it.  Now,  if  the 
values  are  no  good , then  we  change  them.  But  if  you  believe  in  the  value  of  human 
dignity  and  respect,  freedom,  mobility,  etc.,  then  the  school  system  must  gear 
itself  to  developing  that  kind  of  person.  The  only  resource  we  have  is  these 
young  people.  And  we  have  more  to  do  with  what  they  will  be  than  their  parents . 

I said  that  when  my  kids  started  school , and  I thought  the  teachers  were  going  to 
flip.  You  have  them  more,  you  see  them  more,  and  in  many  ways  they  respect 
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you  more.  Really,  I get  sick  of  people  saying,  "Kids  don't  respect  the  teachers 
any  more. " They  do.  The  trouble  is  we  won't  let  them  get  inside  of  our  offices— 
inside  of  us . 

Let  me  read  you  something  from  a high-class  pulp  magazine;  it  really  has  a 
message.  Two  thousand  kids  were  asked  to  react  to  "drop-outs"  and  to 
"schools." 

"What  would  you  learn  without  school?  I learn  in  school;  well,  I memorize 
things  anyway,  unimportant  things , at  that.  What  would  I do  without  a day  of 
school?  If  I weren't  in  school,  I'd  find  the  world.  Go  for  walks,  talk  to 
friends,  gaze  at  stars,  learn  the  meaning  of  God,  a meaning  that  can't  be  taught. 
I'd  build  things,  and  paint  things,  and  create  things.  I'd  read  a lot  and  write  a 
bit,  and  sometimes  just  sit.  And  think  about  myself  for  hours  on  end.  I don't 
really  know  me.  Surely  it's  important  to  know  one's  self.  Someday,  when  I 
have  time,  away  from  school  and  homework  and  family  and  summer  vacations. 

I'll  meet  me  and  have  fun  just  knowing  myself.  What  couldn't  I do  with  a day 
completely  away  from  school?”  That's  a high  school  student  talking. 

And  we  sit  on  our  lofty  porch  as  little  gods.  See  what  these  kids  want?  They 
don't  want  to  burn  the  buildings , they  don't  want  to  hit  teachers , they  want  a 
school  that  relates  to  them.  Schools  are  not  for  teachers  and  administrators; 
they're  for  kids.  You  think  about  that.  Thank  you. 
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1970  SUMMER  INSTITUTE  EYMXAI2DX  'UXfikUSV 
"Career  Education  in  Small  Schools* 

122  People  Registered 
Representing  40  School  Districts 
87  Evaluations  Returned 

1.  To  what  degree  was  pre-conference  iaSaraatios  edemata 

Superior:  22;  Adequate;  55;  Needs  iBgro'ceaaest:  S;  No  answer;  2 

2*  Please  state  your  primary  objective  in  redstariaa  far  this  wrrfcshoc. 

School  plans  to  implement  cluster  or  isterdisciplirary  approach  - ' 2 

Interested  in  career  education  and  relevancy  - 11 

To  better  understand  interdisciplinary  - 3 

Interaction  among  people  - 1 

For  college  credit  - 5 

To  correlate  elementary  and  high  school  progress  — 4 
To  learn  - 5 

To  understand  cluster  concept  - 20 
To  improve  communication  - 2 
For  inspiration  - 4 

To  find  out  what  other  schools  are  doing  - ? 

New  ideas;  to  keep  up  with  trends  - 9 
To  seek  means  of  curriculum  improveseent  — j 

Want  to  involve  all  teachers  in  our  school  ia  a aaisant,  approach 

to  students  - l 

To  discover  something  to  be  used  in  my  school  — I 
To  discover  how  the  English  department  cossid  help  s«g»s»qT>e*iia-  vocational 
programs  - 1 

' • • To  meet  the  new  principal  - 1 

2*  Was  this  objective  largely  achieved  through  vour  a^ticioaticn  ia  das 
conference? 

Well  achieved:  28;  Mostly  achieved;  IS;  Moderately  achieved:  17; 

Not  achieved:  3;  No  answer:  3. 

4 . To  what  degree  did  you  become  acquainted  with  the  aixxoach? 

Extremely  well:  24;  Quite  well:  2;  Moderately:  S3;  Very  little:  2; 

No  answer:  6. 

5.  The  secretary's  apologies;  number  5 should  have  reed:  To  what  degree  did 
you  become  acquainted  with  the  cluster  coeacef*? 
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6.  Did  you  and/or  your  jej.  law  stag  sgesabers  obtain  sufficient  information  to 
develop  one  or  two  icb  clusters  in  votg  school ? 

Very  adequate:  26:  Adequate:  ?;  Barely  adequate:  7;  Not  enough:  7; 

Sufficient  informatics:,  but  seed  acre  time  to  plan:  52; 

Need  follow-up  or  regional  conference  devoted  to  this  subject:  29  yes,  3 no: 
Ko  answer:  3 

7.  ^Vhat  do  you  feel  were  the  real  strengths  of  the  Conference?  React  to  each 
item  on  a 1-5  scale,  5 is  superior,  3 average,  and  1 , poor. 


Career  cluster  concept 

5:  iCc  4:  25;  3:  23; 

Not  rated  by  number:  8. 

2: 

9; 

1:  2; 

Presentation  by  schools 

5:  IS;  4:  IS;  3: '23; 
Not  rated  by  number:  16. 

2: 

1 

11; 

1:  3; 

Interdisciplinary  exercise 

5:  10:  4:  13;  3:  32; 

Not  rated  by  number  10. 

2: 

14; 

1:  8; 

Long  range  planning 

5:  S;  4:  13;  3:  32; 

Not  rated  by  number:  14. 

2: 

13; 

1:  9; 

Major  speakers 

5:  32;  4:  25;  3:  11; 

Not  rated  by  number:  8. 

2: 

5; 

1:  6; 

Evening  seminar  sessions 

5:  10:  4:  11;  3:  26; 

Not  rated  by  number:  29. 

2: 

7; 

1:  4; 

How  do  vou  rate  the  conference,  in  ae*wraP 

Good:  50;  Medium:  27;  Poor:  7;  No  answer:  3. 


Comments: 

Valuable  - l 
•Veil  organized  - 2 
Interesting  - 5 
Worthwhile  - 2 

The  most  useful  conference  ever  attended  - 1 

Excellent  accomodations  - 2 

Inspirational  and  educational  - 1 

Conference  will  bring  about  changes  in  our  school  - 2 

I'll  be  back!  - 2 

Good  speakers  - 1 

I have  finally  attended  an  educational  conference  which  makes  sense  - 1 
Need  more  unscheduled  time  - 1 
Should  have  more  planned  recreational  activities  - 1 
y Thin  towards  end  - 2 

ERIC 
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Continued 


Don  Miller  & Rich  Schmidt  did  an  excellent,  dedicated,  enthusiastic  job 

Gaired  ideas  which  I'll  use  - 1 

Generated  enthusiasm  - 1 

Would  have  liked  to  meet  by  subject  area  - 3 

This  conference  ranks  at  the  very  top  ~ 1 

Needed  more  activity  and  movement  in  sa&ll  groups  - 1 

Seemed  weak  - 1 

Not  as  good  as  last  year’s  - 2 

Dr.  De  Bernardis  would  be  an  exciting  person  to  work  with  for  a week  - 1 
Needed  more  practicality — more  how  and  what,  less  why  - 1 
Wanted  more  time  to  work  - 1 

Too  many  leaders  and  speakers  were  not  inspirational  - l 
Too  much  repetition  - 2 

Would  have  liked  more  examples  from  a school  - 1 
Do  not  agree  with  the  concept;  workshop  was  a waste  of  time  - 1 

Have  you  received  the  monthly  Oregon  Small  Srivmls  Program  Newsletters 

Yes:  66;  Sometimes:  5;  No:  7;  No  answer:  9. 


Would  you  prefer  having  Newsletters  sent  to  vou  individually  rather  than 
to  your  building  principal? 

Yes:  23;  Either  way:  11;  No:  38;  No  answer:  15. 
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SCHOOLS  WORKING  WITH  CLUSTERS 


A ' 


School 

Contact  Person 

Developmental  Projects: 

Hermiston  High  School 

Multi:  Agriculture,  Metals,  Mechanics, 
Construction,  Marketing,  and  Secretarial 

Garth  Davis 

Milwaukie  Occupational  Skills  Center 
Electronics 

Jim  Hargas  and  Maynard  Corlett 

Adams  High  School,  Portland 
Mechanics 

Leroy  Wallace 

Aloha  High  School,  Beaverton 
Food  Service 

Barbara  Lewis 

Cascade  High  School 
Agriculture 

Gene  Straight 

Lebanon  High  School 
Secretarial 

Jenny  Piluso  and  Burr  Fancher 

Grants  Pass  High  School 
Health 

John  Mayfield 

Other  schools  with  clusters: 

Toledo  High  School 

Office  occupations 

Mary  Sloan 

David  Douglas  High  School 
Multi  clusters 

Stan  Gomer 

Milwaukie  Occupational  Skills  Center 
Construction 

Maynard  Corlett 

Lebanon  High  School 
Agriculture 

Burr  Fancher 

OSSP 
6/8/70 
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VOCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  MUSIC 
Compiled  by  Del  Aebischer 
Music  Consultant 

ARTS  ENTERTAINMENT 


Arranging  and  orchestration 
Adapting  music  for  use 
in  a different  way  from  that 
for  which  it  was  written. 

Choreography 

Planning  and  working  out  move- 
ments of  dancers  to  music. 

Composer 

Writes  original  music. 

Copyist 

Copies  nusic.  Must  be  neat  and 
fast.  May  work  under  a composer 
or  arTO  jcev  as  an  apprentice. 

Dancer 

Ballet.  , modern,  or 
square  d".r.oer. 

BUSINESS 

Manager 

Books  and  publicizes  performers 
for  tours  and  other  public  appearances 

Manufacture 

Making  and  testing  of  musical 
instruments . 

Publisher 

Publishes  music  of  all  types. 

Includes  all  work  connected 
with  printing,  editing,  proof- 
reading, etc. 

Sales 

Promotion  and  distribution  of 
music  and  musical  instruments . 

May  be  store  owner  or  clerk  or 
a representative  for  a large 
company. 

Secretarial 

Includes  all  office  and  clerical  work 
g>r|  person  or  business  in  the  music^ 


Concert  artist 

Opera,  tours,  appearances 
with  groups  or  alone. 

Conductor 

Orchestra,  band,  dance  band, 
vocal. 

Disc  jockey 

Emcees  radio  show  of 
recorded  music. 

Performers 

Members  of  orchestras , bands , 
choruses,  ensembles,  etc.  who 
play  or  sing  professionally  but 
rarely,  if  ever,  alone. 

Recording  ertist 

So-c’Tt  or  member  of  group 
r.i-'irg  > score..  13 s. 

Star  of  radio,  TV,  movies, 
nightclubs 

Troupe  member 

One  performing  with  specialized 
groups  such  as  dancers,  ice 
skaters,  aqua  ballet,  etc. 

JOURNALISM 

Author 

Writes  books — educational, 
biographical,  technical, 
humorous,  historical — in  the 
music  field. 

Critic 

Evaluates  performers,  books, 
compositions,  etc.  for  news- 
papers , magazines  or  other 
communication  media . 

Music  editor 

Supervises  or  writes  for  a 
special  dept,  of  music  for  a 
publication  or  broadcaster. 


JOURNALISM  (continued) 

Music  librarian 

Specialist  in  the  field  of  music. 

Miy  include  books , written  music , 
records,  or  just  the  organization 
and  filing  of  music  belonging  to 
a person  or  organization. 

Publicity  director 

Writes  releases  for  publication, 
takes  care  of  photographs  and  all 
arrangements  such  as  travel, 
accomodations,  receptions  etc. 
for  a professional  artist  or  group. 

MEDICAL 
Music  therapist 

Works  with  patients  by  helping  them 
to  express  emotions  and  problems 
through  use  of  music,  through 
listco'^u  or  participation. 

RELIGIOUS 

Director  of  music 

May  be  in  a local  church , in  a 
denomination,  or  with  an  individual 
or  group. 

Pianist,  organists,  or  other 
instrumentalist 

Again  may  play  in  church,  or  may 
be  attached  to  an  individual  or  group. 

Soloist 

Song  evangelist 

May  also  be  a speaker  or  may  be 
a soloist  or  director. 

SCIENTIFIC  - TECHNICAL 

Acoustical  engineer 

Plans  and  constructs  rooms  or 
buildings  on  basis  of  sound  production. 

Hi-fi  and  stereo 

Building  or  operating  equipment 
for  high  fidelity  sound  reproduction. 


Recording 

Manufacture  and  operation  of 
recording  equipment. 

Radio  or  TV  technician 
Research 

Experiment  and  research  into 
ways  of  producing  music, 
materials  for  making  instruments , 
music  of  other  cultures,  effect 
of  music  on  people,  animals. 

SKILLED  CRAFTS 

Instrument  maker 

One  who  makes  instruments  by 
hand. 

Instrument  repair  and  restoration 
Repair  of  modern  instruments  or 
repair  and  restoration  of 
antique  or  museum  pieces. 

TEACHING 

Clinician 

One  who  demonstrates  and 
performs  for  education  and  enter- 
tainment of  others . Often  a 
professional  artist,  too. 

Conservatory  or  University  Profess^' 
Teaches  voice,  instrumental 
music,  theory,  teaching  methods, 
appreciation;  often  also  a 
conductor. 

Private  tutor 

Teaches  students  privately  in 
vocal  or  instrumental  music. 

School  teacher 

Teaches  vocal  or  instrumental 
music  in  public  cm-  private  and/ 
or  grade  school. 

Supervision  and  administration 
One  who  oversees  music  pro- 
gram or  part  of  it  in  large 
school  system  or  university. 

May  also  be  at  a higher 
governmental  level. 

Testing 

Administers  and  evaluates 
tests  to  determine  musical 
aptitude  and  interest.  Also 
the  development  of  such  tests . 
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INATING IT  POINTS  OF  VIEW  OR  OPIN- 
IONS  STATED  00  NOT  NECESSARILY 
REPRESENT  OFFICIAL  OFFICE  OF  EOU- 
CATION POSITION  OR  POLICY 



Foreword 


This  is  one  of  a series  of  pamphlets  dealing  with  several  aspects 
of  the  program  of  vocational  agriculture.  Each  pamphlet  consists  of  a 
series  of  events  and  happenings  as  they  actually  occured.  Each  is  a true 
story,  and  it  describes  an  actual  experience  which  I have  had  during  the 
past  forty-five  years  in  the  vocational  agriculture  field.  Many  of  the 
experiences  described  here  are  those  which  I had  while  I was  a teacher  of 
vocational  agriculture.  Others  describe  experiences  as  a teacher-educa- 
tor or  as  a state  supervisor  of  vocational  education  in  agriculture. 

These  stories  of  events  and  happenings  may  be  used  by  many  different 
persons.  (1)  By  students  to  discover  the  nature  of  some  of  the  work  of 
the  teacher  of  vocational  agriculture.  Some  who  read  these  stories  may 
become  more  determined  to  enter  the  profession.  Others  may  decide  to 
find  other  fields  of  work.  (2)  By  student  teachers  who  may  read  these 
stories  as  they  find  themselves  confronted  with  similar  experiences  or 
problems.  We  may  be  able:  to  share  experiences  through  the  medium  of 
these  pages.  Some  ideas  may  be  found  to  help  smooth  out  rough  spots  for 
student  teachers.  I hope  they  will  be  able  to  discover  other  solutions 
to  problems  and  other  methods  which  will  be  of  value  to  them.  (3)  By 
my  colleagues  in  vocational  agriculture.  They  may  find  a few  new  sug- 
gestions; they  are  likely  to  discover  that  we  have  had  similar  problems; 
and,  I feel  certain  that  they  will  be  in  a position  to  say,  flThat  reminds 
me  of  an  experience  I had .” 

In  presenting  this  series  of  anecdotes,  it  is  recognized  that  they 
reflect  the  objectives  of  "establishment  in  farming,"  and  "developing 
agricultural  leadership"  which  were  accepted  at  the  time  they  were  writ- 
ten. Teachers  in  service  and  those  who  are  preparing  for  teaching  may 
ask  themselves,  "How  would  I meet  similar  situations  today?"  What  new 
or  different  solutions  would  I need  to  use  to  meet  similar  situations 
with  students  preparing  for  careers  in  farming  and/or  agricultural 
business? 
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While  any  division  of  the  series  of  anecdotes  results  in  some  over 
lapping,  for  the  convenience  of  readers,  the  anecdotes  have  been  assem- 
bled into  pamphlets  under  the  following  titles: 

1 . Teaching  High  School  Students 

2.  Future  Farmers  Programs 

3.  Post-High  School  Farmer  Training  Programs 

A.  Young-Farmer  Programs 

B.  Adult-Farmer  Programs 

4.  Problems  of  Relationship 

5.  Program  Planning 

6 . Student  Teachers 


Students  preparing  to  teach  vocational  agriculture  will  find  in 
these. anecdotes  example,  of  many  typical  problems  faced  by  teachers  of 
agriculture.  It  is  hoped  that  these  problems  will  help  students  visua- 
lize real  situations  as  they  work  through  the  professional  education 
courses  required  for  certification,  and  as  they  consider  the  subject  mat 
cer  of  technical  agriculture  in  relation  to  planning  and  conducting  in- 
structional programs  in  local  schools. 


Teachers  in-service,  who  may  read  these  stories,  will  say,  "Let  me 

tell  you  about  a similar  experience  I had ,"  and  "I  would  have 

done  it  differently.  I would •"  In  groups  of  experienced 

teachers  this  could  lead  to  spirited  discussion  and  demonstration  to  em- 
phasize an  aspect  of  method,  or  application  of  principle. 


Among  either  pre-service  or  in-service  groups  of  teachers  it  is 
hoped  that  these  experiences  and  happenings  will  stimulate  teachers  to 
study  methods  and  principles  in  a realistic  and  constructive  manner. 


Raymond  M.  Clark,  Professor  (Retired) 

Department  of  Secondary  Education  and  Curriculum 
July  1971 
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COtOTXTS 


TEACHING  HIGH  SCHOOL  STESEXIS 

I Visit  a Farming  Program , * , , i 

I Help  a Future  Farmer  Member 

Balance  a Ration  « • % « S 

A Beginning  Teacher  Takes  Over  a ftoaHtewm 

Department  of  Vocations!  Agjrienitmr* S 

A Teacher  Who  is  a Misfit 12 

A Student  of  Vocational  Agriculture 

Grows  Celery 16 

A Father  Wishes  this  Teacher  itould  Selp 

Develop  a Father-Son  Partnership  » . . 20 

I Help  a Boy  Overcome  His  Bashfulmess 23 

A Second  Course  in  Animal  Husbandry 26 

A Teacher  Interviews  the  Parents  of  s 

Ninth  Grade  Boy * * 29 

A Teacher  Who  Had  a Discipline  Problem 34 

A Field  Trip  with  a Class  in 

Vocational  Agriculture  * 39 
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TEACHOG  SCHOOL 
STO3Q3S 


The  series  of  anecdotes  in  dds  section  denis  with  experiences  in 
the  higjh  school  vocational  agriculture  program.  At  the  tine  these  were 
written  the  pr inary  objective  of  the  vocational  agriculture  program  was, 
"establishment  in  farming.1*  We  did  mat  attempt  to  prepare  students 
specifically  for  non-farm  agricultural  business. 

As  you  study  these  stories  I suggest  that  you  ask  yourself  a number 
of  question  - and  prepare  answers  to  them!  Such  questions  as  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  included  in  your  list: 

1.  What  educational,  sociological  or  psychological 
problems  are  involved  in  this  story? 

2.  Did  the  author  use  acceptable  methods  in  solving 
the  problem?  What  alternative  methods  might  be 
used? 

3.  How  would  similar  problems  be  toadied  when  one  or 
more  of  the  students  in  the  class  have  agricultural 
business  as  an  occupational  objective? 
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I VISIT  A FARMING  PROGRAM 


Many  tiroes  one  has  an  experience  which  has  a "little  bit  of  bad 
mixed  with  a little  bit  of  good. 11  I would  like  to  tell  you  about  one 
such  experience  I had. 

One  hot  summer  day,  I called  at  one  of  the  schools  in  the  fruit 
belt  of  Michigan  and  asked  for  the  teacher  of  vocational  agriculture. 

The  teacher  had  been  notified  that  I was  coming,  so  he  was  available.  I 
indicated  that  I would  like  to  go  with  him  to  visit  some  of  his  boys  and 
to  see  their  farming  programs.  I wanted  him  to  chose  the  places  we 
would  visit  and  let  me  ride  along  to  observe. 

We  started  out  and  soon  came  to  a farmstead,  with  a nicely  land- 
scaped, modern  home,  fruit  storages,  and  machine  sheds  surrounded  by 
beautiful  orchards.  We  stopped  at  the  machine  shed  where  we  found  our 
vocational  agriculture  boy  who  would  be  a senior  in  September. 

The  teacher  introduced  us  and  went  to  find  the  boy's  father,  while 

I stayed  back  and  struck  up  a conversation  with  the  boy. 

I asked,  "What  grade  are  you  in?n 

"i'll  be  a senior  this  year,11  was  the  reply. 

"That's  good;  what  are  you  going  to  do  when  you  graduate?"  was  my 
next  question. 

"l  dunno,  come  back  here  and  help  dad,  I guess." 

I then  said,  "Well,  what  do  you  grow  here,  anything  except  fruit?" 

"No,  we  just  grow  peaches  and  apples*  The  only  other  thing  we  have 
on  the  farm  is  a quarter  acre  of  pop  corn  that  I have  for  ray  project." 

Then  I asked,  "Have  you  any  brothers  or  sisters?" 

"One  little  brother." 

I thought  it  was  time  to  change  the  conversation  to  another  direc- 
tion, so  I asked,  "What  do  you  use  to  spray  your  orchards?" 

He  climbed  up  on  a sprayer  which  was  attached  to  a big  caterpillar 
tractor  and  said,  "Why,  this  sprayer  and  this  big  spray  gun." 

I had  expected  a reply  in  terras  of  fungicides  and  insecticides,  so 
I said,  "But  what  material  do  you  use  to  control  scab  on  apples?" 
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He  said,  "I  dunno,  but  we  use  this  spray  gun.  You  sure  can  cover 
'em  fast  with  it.” 

I said,  "What  do  you  use  to  control  worms  i . apples?" 

"I  dunno,  dad  mixes  all  the  sprays,  I just  run  the  gun." 

I hated  to  give  up,  so  I said,  "What  method  of  pruning  do  you  use 
on  apples?" 

Again  I got  the  same  reply,  "l  dunno,  dad  takes  care  of  that." 

Just  at  that  point  the  teacher  «ne  back  with  "dad".  We  were  in- 
troduced and  then  dad  started  to  "s  us  around."  First,  we  looked  at 
three  or  four  storages  where  dad  saiu,  "The  college  came  in  and  wanted 
to  run  some  experiments  on  storage  of  peaches.  We  are  trying  to  find 
out  how  long  we  can  hold  them  and  what's  the  best  method  of  holding 
them." 

We  then  started  up  through  the  orchard.  We  came  to  a block  of 
apples  which  were  probably  about  eight  years  old.  Dad  pulled  back  some 
of  the  branches  and  said,  "We're  trying  a new  method  of  pruning  on  this 

block.  Mr.  (an  extension  specialist  fr-om  State  College)  went 

out  to  the  west  coast  and  came  back  with  this  idea,  so  we're  trying  it 
to  see  if  it  will  work  here." 

We  went  on  to  another  block  of  apples.  They  were  mammoth  big  trees 
and  perfectly  sound.  Dad  said,  "Look  at  these  trees,  aren't  they  beauti- 
ful? My  grand-dad  plantsd  them  and  they're  still  going  strong.  I noti- 
ced a little  scab  the  other  day,  but  we  burned  that  out  with  a good 
spray.  I think  we  got  it  all."  He  brought  out  a pocket  magnifying 
glass  and  looked  at  the  Leaves  to  convince  himself  that  he  had  really 
"burned  it  out." 

On  a piece  of  higher  ground  we  came  to  a large  block  of  peaches  and 
dad  said,  "Look  at  these  peaches,  aren't  they  just  about  perfect?  You 
can't  find  a healthier  block  of  peaches  for  their  age  in  Michigan."  I 
believed  him.  They  were  certainly  a credit  to  him  and  to  his  ability. 

But  I had  been  thincing,  "Here  is  one  of  the  most  up-to-date,  pro- 
gressive, well  informed  farmers  I have  ever  met.  But  his  high  school 
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son  doesn’t  know  anything  about  the  business  except  how  to  turn  the  spray 
gun  on  and  off,  and  his  farming  program  consists  of  a quarter  of  an  acre 
of  pop  corn,  the  only  other  crop  on  the  farm  besides  the  fruit.  Besides, 
the  son  hasn’t  said  a word  since  dad  appeared.” 

I decided  to  take  a chance  and  see  what  would  happen,  so  I said  to 
dad,  ’’These  peaches  are  wonderful,  and  I never  saw  nicer  apple  trees,  but 
who  is  going  to  take  this  over  when  you  are  through  with  it?” 

Dad  said,  "Why  this  boy  here." 

"What  does  he  know  about  it?"  was  my  next  question.  Dad  had  quite 
a covering  of  the  proverbial  red  hair,  and  his  face  turned  an  equally 
brilliant  hue.  I thought  I might  have  to  run,  and  then  he  said, 

"My  , he  doesn’t  know  anything  does  he?" 

I said,  ”l  think  it’s  about  time  you  were  teaching  him  something." 

Dad  agreed,  and  we  began  to  outline  what  experience  the  son  could 
be  given  in  this  highly  specialized  industry  which  requires  so  much 
"know  how."  We  discussed  plans  for  a real  farming  program  which  would 
prepare  the  boy  for  a real  partnership  rather  than  the,  "Guess  I’ll  just 
come  back  and  help  dad”  idea. 

I don’t  need  to  review  the  discussion  I had  with  the  teacher  after 
we  left  the  farm.  I will  say  that  he  "saw  the  light"  and  worked  out  a 
program  which  resulted  in  a very  satisfactory  farming  situation  for  this 
boy. 

I have  met  this  father  many  times  since  and  he  never  fails  to  re- 
mind me  of  our  first  meeting  and  to  express  appreciation  for  my  boldness 
in  calling  attention  to  a problem  and  an  opportunity  which  had  not  been 
mentioned  by  the  teacher  of  vocational  agriculture. 


1.  How  would  you  have  approached  this  father  to  develop  a farming  pro 
gram  for  his  son? 
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2. 


Can  you  justify  popcorn  as 
boy  on  this  farm? 


the  major  productive  enterprise  for  this 


3. 


How  would  you  attempt 
boy  on  this  farm? 


to  develop  a suitable  farming  program  for  this 


4. 


Outline  , sheeted  f.nring  progra.  fot  tMs  ^ fM> 

tn  vocational  agriculture  in  high  achool  through  fire 
young  farmer  program. 


his  first  year 
years  of  a 
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I HELP  A FUTURE  FARMER  MEMBER  BALANCE  A RATION 


For  many  years  I taught  vocational  agriculture  in  one  area  of  south- 
eastern Michigan.  This  area  was  considered  by  the  residents  as  "just 
about  tops"  so  far  as  its  agriculture  was  concerned.  The  soil  was  pro- 
ductive, the  farmers  generally  used  good  practices,  and  they  made  rela- 
tively high  incomes. 

Nevertheless,  I knew  there  was  still  room  for  improvement  on  many 
farms.  Besides,  I felt  a responsibility  to  get  my  students  ready  to 
take  over  where  their  dads  left  off.  I wanted  them  to  be  better  farmers 
than  their  dads  and  to  continue  to  keep  abreast  of  new  developments  in 
agriculture.  Obviously  it  would  be  necessary  for  me  to  base  my  teaching 
on  their  home  farm  situations,  discover  problems,  find  solutions  and  put 
them  into  practice. 

We  had  been  studying  the  feeding  of  producing  dairy  cows  for  several 
days.  We  had  worked  out  practical  rations,  using  the  feeds  which  the 
boys  reported  were  available  on  their  home  farms.  I was  sitting  at  my 
desk  one  morning  before  classes  assembled  when  one  of  my  boys  came  in 
and  said,  "Will  you  help  me  recheck  a ration  for  our  herd  of  cows?  We 
have  these  feeds  on  the  farm."  He  handed  me  a list,  which  he  had  pre- 
pared, of  roughages  and  typical  farm  grown  feeds. 

This  boy  was  a shy  individual,  who  had  not  said  much  in  class.  I 
had  begun  to  feel  that  I wasn’t  getting  much  out  of  him,  so  I felt 
happy  that  he  had  come  in.  At  the  same  time  I was  a little  worried  be- 
cause his  dad  had  an  excellent  herd  of  high  producing  animals.  I had 
visited  the  farm  many  times  and  had  never  discovered  anything  which  I 
felt  would  improve  the  situation  with  regard  to  feeding  the  dairy  herd. 

I said,  "Sure,  come  down  the  third  hour  and  we’ll  go  to  work  on  it 
and  see  what  we  can  do.” 

We  worked  out  a ration  based  on  the  test  records  which  the  boy  had 
compiled  from  his  class  work  in  agriculture.  We  checked  every  detail 
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against  college  experiment  station  recommendations  and  against  Morrison's 
Z_eeds  and  Feeding.  "Now  take  this  ration  home  and  feed  it  to  only  one 
or  two  cows  for  a month  and  see  what  happens  to  their  production.  We 
don't  want  to  throw  the  whole  herd  off." 

We  had  already  determined  that  the  grain  ration  we  had  worked  out 
would  be  considerably  cheaper  than  the  one  being  fed  and  I could  hardly 
believe  that  such  a saving  could  be  accomplished  without  a decrease  in 
production. 

The  boy  agreed,  so  I forgot  the  matter  for  about  two  weeks  and  then 
I said  to  him  one  day,  "How  is  that  ration  working  out?" 

"Oh,  Swell!" 

Well  that's  good,  are  those  cows  holding  up  their  production?" 

"Sure,  it's  even  increased." 

"Good,  are  you  sure  the  two  you  picked  weren't  on  the  way  up  anyway?" 

"Oh,  we're  feeding  it  to  the  whole  herd.  Dad  thought  there  wasn't 
any  use  of  waiting  and  the  production  went  up  on  the  whole  herd." 

The  herd  continued  to  hold  the  higher  production  level. 

What  was  accomplished?  It  is  obvious  that  the  farmer  saved  money. 
Actually  the  annual  savings  from  this  changed  practice  amounted  to  appro- 
ximately one-half  of  ray  annual  salary. 

More  important,  I feel  was  the  effect  on  the  boy.  He  gained  confi- 
dence in  himself.  He  learned  that  he  could  solve  problems  and  be  success- 
ful in  the  introduction  of  new  scientific  practices.  He  gained  greater 
respect  from  his  classmates  because  he  had  been  successful  in  part  of 
his  farming  program.  Most  important  of  all,  a relationship  between 
father  and  son  became  firmly  cemented.  The  son  had  been  able  to  help 
dad  improve  the  production  of  his  dairy  herd  and  dad  recognized  the  son's 
ability.  They  were  one  step  nearer  a sound  partnership  which  would 
carry  the  farming  program  into  a new  generation. 

* * * * 
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1.  Do  you  believe  that  a teacher  is  justified  in  helping  an  individual 
boy  work  out  solutions  to  home  farm  problems  after  the  material  has 
been  thoroughly  covered  in  class? 

2.  Do  you  believe  that  I should  have  made  specific  recommendations  to 
this  son  for  the  feeding  of  this  dairy  herd? 

3.  Do  you  believe  I could  have  made  equally  good  recommendations  as  to 
feeding  this  dairy  herd  had  I not  been  well  acquainted  with  the 
family  and  with  the  farm  conditions?  Why? 

4.  How  might  a similar  situation  today  be  used  by  a teacher  to  help 
students  who  are  interested  in  careers  in  the  feed  industry? 
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A BEGINNING  TEACHER  TAKES  OVER  A RUN  DOWN 
DEPARTMENT  OF  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE 


A young  teacher  with  whom  I had  worked  as  a student  teacher  in 
vocational  agriculture  accepted  a position  in  a consolidated  school. 

His  predecessor  had  let  the  program  and  the  facilities  become  disorga- 
nized. The  boys  had  lost  interest.  They  had  no  pride  in  the  department 
or  in  their  Future  Farmer  Chapter.  The  teacher  told  me  the  boys  had  a 
habit  of  coming  into  the  agriculture  room,  jumping  on  the  tables  and 
running  or  jumping  across  the  room  from  one  table  top  to  another. 

The  school  had  recently  built  a new  vocational  building  which  in- 
cluded a large  shop  and  a room  for  vocational  agriculture.  The  furni- 
ture was  old  and  with  the  treatment  the  boys  had  given  it,  was  badly 
scarred. 

I called  on  the  teacher  at  his  school  about  the  middle  of  his  first 
j>ear.  I had  previously  learned  of  the  situation  which  had  existed  in 
the  school,  so  I went  on  this  visit  a little  dubious  as  to  what  I would 
find. 


As  I went  into  the  agriculture  room  a class  was  just  coming  out  at 
the  close  of  a period.  They  were  orderly  and  came  out  as  gentlemen.  I 
went  in  and  found  a room  with  freshly  painted  walls.  The  cupboards  and 
bookshelves  were  painted  in  attractive  colors  and  the  materials  were 
all  neatly  arranged  and  in  order.  There  were  plants  in  bloom  and  new 
drapes  at  the  windows. 

After  the  usual  greetings,  I asked,  ,,What,s  happened  here?  I ex- 
pected to  find  some  trouble  and  everything  seems  to  be  going  along  very 
smoothly. " 

The  teacher  grinned  and  said,  ’’Yes,  everything’s  OK  now,  but  boy 
did  I have  a time  for  the  first  few  days!I 11 

I inquired  as  to  what  kind  of  a time  he  had  had.  He  described  the 

table  walking  scene,  and  the  disorder  of  the  room  in  general. 
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There  was  no  longer  any  problem  of  boys  walking  os  the  cables  or  ether  - 
wise  causing  trouble  in  the  classroom.  Sat  I still  vcodercng  about 
the  attitude  of  the  students  toward  their  Future-  Farmer  Chapter  ant  to- 
ward the  study  of  vocational  agriculture. 

I asked  the  teacher,  'Vhat  is  your  F.F..V  Chapter  doingl*" 

’Veil, 11  he  replied,  ,fcThe  program  was  pretty  well  down.  but  this 
summer  I got  some  of  the  officers  to*  attend  the  leadership  tr airier 
camp  with  me.  They  hadn*t  been  participating  he  tote  so  it  vas  a zsev 
experience  for  them.  The  camp  was  organised  to  raclnde  representatives 
from  all  the  chapters  in  this  part  of  the  state,  there  were  represen- 
tatives from  about  35  chapters  present.** 

"Did  it  get  any  results?**  I asked. 

"Yes , the  boys  came  home  with  some  ideas  to  tty  out.  They  are 
working  now  on  their  parliamentary  procedure,  they  also  have  plans  for 
improving  their  supervised  farming  program?.* 

I looked  over  the  bulletin  board  in  the  room.  It  had  sr«r  shots  of 
boys*  individual  projects,  as  veil  as  snap  shots  of  the  c^amr  activities. 
Also  included  on  the  bulletin  board  was  a very  creditable  program  of 
work  which  the  boys  had  developed  to  fit  the it  charter. 

I wanted  to  needle  the  teacher  a little,  so  1 sate.  %here  fid  you 
copy  this  program  of  work?** 

Very  quickly  I got  my  answer,  **We  didr  * t copy  it.  fid  look  over 
some  other  programs,  but  we  decided  they  wouldn't  fit  our  reeds  this 
year,  so  we  wrote  our  own. 11 

Much  more  might  be  written  about  this  beginning  tea: ter . however. 

I feel  the  point  has  been  made  that  he  was  able  to  re  cogence  some  of 
the  causes  back  of  his  situation.  More  than  that,  he  was  able  to  see 
that  he  must  develop  a feeling  of  price  in  the  department  of  vocational 
agriculture.  There  must  be  an  acceptance  of  at  and  or  os  on  the  part  of 
the  students  and  that  the  standards  should  be  determined  :t  the  students 
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There  was  no  longer  any  problem  of  boys  walking  os  the  cables  or  ether  - 
wise  causing  trouble  in  the  classroom.  Sat  I still  wcoderirg  about 
the  attitude  of  the  students  toward  their  Future-  Farmer  Chapter  ant  to- 
ward the  study  of  vocational  agriculture. 

I asked  the  teacher,  'Vhat  is  your  F.F..V  Chapter  dcirgi*" 

’Veil, 11  he  replied,  ,fcThe  program  was  pretty  well  down.  but  this 
summer  I got  some  of  the  officers  to*  attend  the  leadership  tr airier 
camp  with  me.  They  hadn*t  been  participating  he  tore  so  it  vas  a new 
experience  for  them.  The  camp  was  organised  to  include  representatives 
from  all  the  chapters  in  this  part  of  the  state,  there  were  represen- 
tatives from  about  35  chapters  present.** 

"Did  it  get  any  results?**  I asked. 

"Yes , the  boys  came  home  with  some  ideas  rc  tty  out.  They  are 
working  now  on  their  parliamentary  procedure,  they  also  have  plans  for 
improving  their  supervised  farming  program?.* 

I looked  over  the  bulletin  board  in  the  room.  It  had  sr«r  shots  of 
boys*  individual  projects,  as  veil  as  snap  shots  of  the  c^amr  activities. 
Also  included  on  the  bulletin  board  was  a very  creditable  or  error  of 
work  which  the  boys  had  developed  to  fit  the it  charter. 

I wanted  to  needle  the  teacher  a little,  so  1 sate.  'Vtere  fid  you 
copy  this  program  of  work?** 

Very  quickly  I got  my  answer,  **We  didn* t copy  it.  fid  look  over 
some  other  programs,  but  we  decided  they  wouldn't  fit  our  reeds  this 
year,  so  we  wrote  our  own. 11 

Much  more  might  be  written  about  this  beginning  t scoter,  however. 

I feel  the  point  has  been  made  that  he  was  able  to  te coerces  some  of 
the  causes  back  of  his  situation.  More  than  that,  he  was  able  to  see 
that  he  must  develop  a feeling  of  price  in  the  department  of  vocational 
agriculture.  There  must  be  an  acceptance  of  stand  at  os  oc  the  tar:  of 
the  students  and  that  the  standards  should  be  determined  ox  the  students 
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themselves  under  his  leadership.  The  results  provide  ample  evidence  that 

he  was  successful* 

* * * * 

1.  Was  this  teacher  justified  £a  spending  time  after  school  and  evenings 
to  paint  the  agriculture  room? 

2.  What  other  means  could  you  devise  to  develop  pride  in  the  department 
on  the  part  of  the  students? 

3.  Do  you  believe  that  this  teacher  might  have  accomplished  more  with 
his  students  if  he  had  posted  a set  of  rules  on  the  bulletin  board? 

4.  Can  you  suggest  other  activities  uhich  would  help  this  Future  Farmer 
Chapter  to  develop  even  more  rapidly? 

5.  What  principles  of  developing  and  maintaining  interest  did  this 
teacher  use? 


A TEACHER  WHO.  IS  A MISFIT 


A number  of  years  ago  a young  man  came  to  a oeig hboring  school  In 
my  county  to  begin  teaching  vocational  agriculture.  He  vs s a likeable 
young  man,  just  out  of  college  and  full  of  zeal  &&&  energy  to  sake  good 
in  the  profession.  He  had  an  excellent  farm  background.  He  probablv 
knew  more  real  practical  agriculture  subject  matter  and  skills  than  anv 
of  the  other  eight  agriculture  teachers  in  the  coeaty.  We  all  wanted  to* 
see  our  new  agriculture  teacher  make  good.  I watched  his  work  with  much 
interest. 

One  day  just  at  the  close  of  the  school  day.  be  walked  into  try 
room.  He  looked  worried  as  I greeted  him  ana  askec  bin  to  sit  down. 

We  soon  got  to  the  point  of  his  visit.  He  said*  "5*y  super  in  tend  err  is 
after  me  because  I am  spending  too  much  time  on  the  farms. n That  seemed 
odd  to  me.  Farm  visits  were  then,  just  as  they  are  now.  one  of  the  most 
important  activities  of  the  teacher  of  vocational  agriculture. 

I said,  "What  do  you  do  on  your  visits!** 

"Oh,"  he  replied,  "they  call  up  in  the  evening  and  say  they  are 
going  to  spray  potatoes  tomorrow.  They  ask  ace  if  I will  come  out  and 
help,  so  I agree  and  go  out  and  work." 

I asked,  "Do  you  mean  that  you  teach  the  boy  hcv  to  mix  the  spray 
and  show  him  hov  to  apply  it?" 

"No,  I just  go  out  and  help  them  get  the  job  done." 

"But  don’t  you  teach  anything  o„.  the  visit!** 

"No,  I guess  not.  Sometimes  we  just  hoe  the  truck  crops,  and  some- 
times I ride  the  tractor  for  one  of  the  farmers.  They  are  short  of 
help  and  I like  to  help  them  out." 

"But,"  I asked,  "How  do  you  justify  drawing  a salary  iron  a public 
school  to  do  a job  of  teaching  and  then  spend  your  time  working  for  the 
neighbors?  Is  that  a proper  use  of  taxpayers  money ! ** 

He  seemed  to  be  taken  aback.  I think  he  expected  me  to  tell  him  to 
defy  his  superintendent  and  go  ahead  with  his  present  program.  After 
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considerable  more  discussion  along  the  same  line  he  thanked  me  and  said, 
"i'll  try  to  do  better.  From  now  on  I'm  going  to  have  a reason  for 
every  visit,  and  I'm  going  to  see  that  ray  boys  learn  how  to  do  things 
for  themselves.  I'm  going  to  be  a teacher,  not  a hired  man." 

A few  weeks  later,  he  was  back  again.  He  said,  "You  know  we've 
got  a lot  of  farmers  with  just  a few  apple  trees.  They  don't  take  care 
of  them  and  I'm  going  to  buy  a duster  and  dust  their  tress  for  them. 

What  do  you  think  of  that?" 

Apple  orchards  were  not  a significant  factor  in  the  farm  income  of 
his  area.  They  were  not  adapted  to  the  area  and  probably  might  better 
have  been  removed  entirely. 

I asked,  "Why  do  you  want  to  take  on  this  job?" 

"Well,"  he  replied,  "They  have  the  trees  and  I think  they  ought  to 
take  care  of  them." 

"Do  you  think  you  can  improve  the  quality  of  the  crop?" 

"Sure." 

"Will  you  be  teaching  your  boys  how  to  take  care  of  a home  orchard, 
or  will  you  do  all  the  work  yourself?" 

He  remembered  our  previous  conversation,  and  he  said,  "Oh,  I'll 
take  some  of  the  boys  along  each  time  and  they'll  learn  how  to  take 
care  of  their  orchards  too." 

"Who  is  going  to  own  the  duster?" 

"Well,  I'll  have  to  buy  it.  The  school  doesn't  want  to  buy  it, 
and  the  F.F.A.  doesn't  have  the  money." 

I said,  "Jim,  you  aren't  going  to  do  this  to  make  money  on  the  side 
are  you?" 

"No!  I just  figured  this  would  be  something  to  help  out  these 
farmers . " 

I cautioned  him  again  about  keeping  his  activities  in  line  with 
the  philosophy  of  vocational  programs.  I emphasized  that  vocational 
agriculture  must  provide  organized,  systematic  instruction.  I pointed 
out  that  his  activities  must  be  of  such  a nature  as  to  warrant  public 
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support  in  line  with  this  philosophy. 

He  went  home  and  bought  his  duster  and  operated  it  through  the 
spring  and  summer.  In  the  fall  I was  at  the  county  fair,  visiting  with 
one  of  my  farmer  friends  who  lived  in  the  area  served  by  the  young 
teachers'  school.  My  farmer  friend  was  on  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
school.  He  said,  MI  don't  know  what  we're  going  to  do.  Jim  got  that 
duster  and  he  gets  out  early  in  the  morning  and  runs  up  and  down  the 
rows  of  trees  with  it.  He  works  hard,  but  that's  not  what  we're  paying 
him  for.  I wish  he  would  work  as  hard  on  the  job  he's  supposed  to  do." 

I asked  hopefully,  "Does  he  bring  some  of  his  boys  along  and  teach 
them  how  to  do  the  job?" 

"No,  if  he  did  it  wouldn't  be  so  bad,  but  never  once  has  he  had  a 
boy  along.  He  just  doesn't  seem  to  know  how  to  handle  himself  on  a tax 
supported  job." 

I said,  "Well  he  certainly  knows  his  agriculture." 

"He  surely  does!  He's  the  best  we  ever  had  in  that  respect,  but  he 
doesn't  know  how  to  assume  the  role  of  a teacher  instead  of  a high  class 
hired  man." 

I felt  "in  the  middle".  After  all  I was  just  a neighboring  teacher 
of  vocational  agriculture  and  had  no  desire  to  interfere  except  to  help 
a fellow  teacher  make  good.  I decided  to  have  another  talk  with  Jim. 

I met  him  later  in  the  week,  at  the  fair;  we  found  a quiet  corner  and 
had  another  talk.  We  talked  about  the  necessity  of  gearing  our  activi- 
ties to  a program  of  teaching  young  folks  and  adults  how  to  farm,  not 
working  for  farmers  as  hired  men.  He  agreed  that  I was  right  and  that 
he  would  try  to  improve.  He  still  wanted  to  make  good. 

I wish  I could  say,  "He  became  a very  successful  teacher  of  voca- 
tional agriculture,"  but  I can't.  He  continued  throughout  that  school 
year  with  the  same  poor  judgement.  In  the  spring  the  Board  of  Education 
decided  to  hire  another  man  to  teach  vocational  agriculture.  Our 
teacher  took  over  his  dad's  farm  and  has  become  a very  successful 
farmer.  He  is  a strong  supporter  of  the  program  of  the  local  teacher 
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of  vocational  agriculture  in  his  area. 

* * * * 

1.  Can  you  describe  situations  where  a young  teacher  might  be  justified 
in  working  with  a farmer,  or  in  an  agri-business  situation? 

2.  Do  you  agree  that  the  teacher  “should  be  teaching11  when  he  works  on 
the  farm  or  in  agri-business? 

3.  Might  a teacher  be  justified  in  working  a day  or  two  in  agri-business, 
or  on  a farm  to  get  experience  he  had  not  previously  had?  Should  he 
accept  wages  for  this  kind  of  work  in  addition  to  his  salary  from 

the  Board  of  Education? 
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A STUDENT  OF  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE 
GROWS  CELERY 


“That  boy  is  so  dumb,  l'n  going  to  kick  him  out  of  agriculture,"  is 
a statement  I hear  from  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  many  times 
during  each  year.  Each  time  I hear  it,  I think  about  Bill. 

Bill  was  one  of  my  'dumb”  students.  He  was  one  of  those  boys  who 
just  about  drives  a teacher  to  distraction  trying  to  decide  what  to  do 
with  him.  His  family  background  was  good.  His  father  was  an  intelligent, 
law  abiding  citizen  who  did  a good  job  of  truck  farming.  The  family  was 
interested  in  school.  Bill  was  the  youngest  of  five  children  and  four 
had  already  graduated  from  high  school. 

I was  in  the  habit  of  occasionally  making  inquiries  of  other 
teachers  about  some  of  my  students.  Bill  was  one  of  these.  "But,"  the 
English  teacher  would  say  when  I would  ask  about  him,  "Bill  can't  write! 

I assign  a theme  and  he  just  can't  write  anything." 

"And  even  if  he  did  write  something,  you  probably  couldn't  read  it." 

I would  reply. 

that’s  right,  and  spell]  Heavens,  he  couldn't  even  spell  c-s-t.  : 
csnst  see  how  I can  pass  that  boy.11 

Then  I would  try  to  think  up  something,  so  we  could  try  again.  I'd 
ask.  How  about  letting  him  write  his  themes  on  some  agricultural  topic, 
maybe  something  about  his  farming  program.  He  likes  agriculture  and 
maybe  we  could  get  a little  spark  of  interest  there?" 

"Well,  I don't  think  it  will  work,  but  I'll  try,  just  once  more:" 
she  would  say. 

I would  reply,  "i  know  we  can't  make  Bill  feel  that  he  is  a special 
character  around  here,  but  I'd  hate  to  see  him  out  of  school  with  nothin a 
<.0  do.  We  might  be  responsible  for  turning  him  into  a bum." 

Sometimes  I felt  that,  if  she  told  the  truth,  the  English  teacher 
felt  that  he  didn't  have  far  to  go. 

Then  I would  drop  in  on  the  social  science  teacher  and  we  would 


have  much  the  same  sort  of  conversation.  I usually  began  with,  Veil, 
how  is  Bill  doing  this  six  weeks?11 

"Terrible,  i'll  have  to  fail  him*  He  can't  read,  - poor  elementary 
school  training!  I just  can't  have  that  boy  around  any  longer.  He's 
got  to  fail!" 

'Veil,  that's  too  bad.  Bill  knows  quite  a lot  about  marketing 
vegetables.  Did  you  know  that  he  and  his  dad  furnish  practically  all  of 
the  fresh  out-of-season  vegetables  sold  here  in  town?" 

"No,  I didn't  know  that." 

'Vhy  don't  you  try  to  get  him  going  on  that  subject  some  day?  Ask 
him  about  grades  and  prices  of  vegetables  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
That's  part  of  social  science  isn't  it?" 

"Yes,  I guess  so.  It's  a little  out  of  the  ordinary.  Our  text  book 
doesn't  say  anything  about  such  things  but, I 'll  try." 

Then  I'd  get  hold  of  Bill  and  say,  "Bill,  now  look  here,  you  aren't 
doing  much  in  English  are  you?" 

"No,  I don't  care  much  for  that  stuff." 

"But  Bill,  you've  got  to  get  through  high  school." 

"Yeah  I guess  so.  Dad  wants  me  to,  and  I guess  it's  a good  thing, 
but  I don't  see  much  sense  to  some  of  that  stuff." 

'Veil,"  I'd  say,  "I  have  been  talking  with  some  of  your  teachers 
and  they  said  they  are  going  to  assign  some  special  reports.  Now  I 
want  you  to  work  on  them.  They  are  part  of  agriculture  and  you  ve  got 
to  do  a good  job  on  them" 

Bill  would  agree  and  I would  hear  somewhat  grudging  reports  from 
his  teachers,  that  he  was  doing  a little  better.  So  I would  be  encou- 
raged to  make  my  calls  again  just  before  the  next  marking  period. 

Of  course  Bill  was  not  a brilliant  student  in  vocational  agriculture 
either.  He  worked  hard,  and  he  learned  much  about  the  growing  and 
storage  and  marketing  of  fresh  vegetables.  He  learned  how  to  control 
water  tables  on  the  muck  area  which  constituted  the  family  farm. 

When  Bill  was  in  his  second  year  in  agriculture,  he  announced  that 
he  was  going  to  have  celery  for  his  major  productive  enterprise  during 
the  coming  summer.  He  spent  much  of  his  time  in  class  working  on  details 
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of  his  plans.  The  remainder  of  the  class  were  livestock  farmers,  so 
Bill  worked  a good  deal  by  himself,  except  that  he  had  an  opportunity 
to  report  his  plans  to  the  class  and  he  listened  and  participated  in 
discussion  when  other  class  members  reported  their  plans. 


* * * * 


"FUTURE  FARMER  BOY  MAKES  * * * * DOLLARS  ON  CELERY,"  was  the 
headline  in  the  local  daily  paper  on  a day  just  before  school  opened  in 
the  fall.  The  principal  opened  the  teachers  meeting  on  the  first  day 
of  school  by  displaying  the  clipping  from  the  paper.  For  two  years  he 
had  been  a quiet,  but  very  interested  and  cooperative  person,  helping 
me  in  my  effort  to  keep  Bill  in  school.  I had  not  mentioned  his  celery 
project,  so  I was  as  surprised  as  any  other  faculty  member  when  the 
principal  brought  out  the  clipping. 

He  said,  Here  a a high  school  boy  - a senior  beginning  today  - 
whom  we  have  called  dumb.  Yet  he  made  as  much  money  this  summer  as  any 
of  us  will  make  during  this  school  year.  And  that's  not  all,  he  has 
learned  that  he  can  get  along  financially.  He  can  still  hold  up  his 
head  and  meet  folks  with  confidence.  He  isn't  branded  with  failure  as 
he  would  have  been  if  we  had  forced  him  out  of  school  last  year.  We'll 
still  have  our  troubles  this  year,  but  let's  remember  that  Bill  has 
something  ■ that  he's  not  just  plain  failure." 

* * * * 


1.  Do  you  believe  teachers  are  justified  in  adapting  the  curriculum 
to  help  students,  such  as  Bill  to  succeed? 

2.  What  is  the  role  of  the  teacher  and  of  the  guidance  counselor  in 
working  with  students  like  Bill? 
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3,  Do  you  believe  I was  justified  in  allowing  Bill  to  pursue  work  in 
vegetable  production  while  he  was  enrolled  in  an  Animal  husbandry 
class?  What  dangers  do  you  see  in  ray  procedures? 
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A FATHER  WISHES  THIS  TEACHER  WOULD  HELP 
DEVELOP  A FATHER-SON  PARTNERSHIP 


Father-son  partnerships  represent  one  route  over  which  young  men 
are  able  to  establish  themselves  in  farming.  The  route  has  become  in- 
creasingly popular  and  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  have  learned 
to  help  parents  and  sons  to  develop  satisfactory  partnerships  as  time 
has  provided  more  and  more  experience. 

"Don't  dig  too  deep  into  a farmer's  business , M was  the  advice  I 
heard  many  times  as  a young  teacher.  "Help  them  improve  their  livestock’ 
production  or  fertilize  their  crops,  but  don't  interfere  with  their 
financial  affairs,  was  also  part  of  the  advice  which  these  well-wishers 
often  volunteered.  Needless  to  say,  we  learned  to  heed  much  of  this  kind 
of  advice  and,  I fear,  missed  opportunities  to  help  young  men  get  started 
in  farming  as  a result. 

I doubt  that  the  advice  was  particularly  sound.  One  instance  will 
serve  to  raise  the  question  of  soundness.  It  may  also  present  a challenge 
to  some  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  to  check  their  own  activities 
regarding  the  development  of  partnership  agreements. 

During  the  first  year  that  I served  as  a state  supervisor  of  agri- 
cultural education,  I visited  a number  of  teachers  of  vocational  agricul- 
tural during  the  summer  months  so  that  we  could  spend  our  time  visiting 
the  farming  programs  of  the  students.  I was  interested  in  seeing  the 
programs  and  in  observing  the  work  of  teachers  in  their  contacts  with 
parents  and  students  on  the  farm. 


One  of  these  visits  was  to  a teacher  located  in  the  fruit  section 
of  south-western  Michigan.  The  teacher  and  I started  out  one  morning 
and  made  our  first  stop  at  a nicely  kept  farm  near  the  edge  of  the 
village.  A quick  glance  around  indicated  that  there  were  no  enterprises 
on  the  farm  except  fruit,  also,  that  there  was  a diversity  of  fruits  in- 
cluding apples,  peaches,  and  some  other  tree  fruits  together  with  an 
acreage  of  small  fruits  such  as  raspberries. 
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We  soon  located  the  father  and  his  son.  After  the  usual  formalities 
were  over,  the  four  of  us  started  out  to  look  over  the  boy's  "project". 

The  teacher  and  his  student  started  out  ahead  and  left  the  father  and 
myself  to  bring  up  the  rear.  I had  seen  many  projects  before,  but  this 
morning  I wanted  to  know  what  this  father,  in  a highly  specialized 
farming  business,  was  thinking  about  his  son  and  the  program  of  vocational 
agricu1 ture. 

As  we  walked  along  I asked,  "Do  you  have  other  children?" 

"No,  Jim  is  the  only  child." 

"What  grade  is  he  in  in  school?" 

"He's  just  finished  the  tenth  grade.  He  has  two  more  years  to  go 
in  high  school. " 

"Will  he  go  on  to  college?" 

"No-o,  I don't  think  so.  He  can  if  he  wants  to,  but  I don't  think 
he'll  want  to  go.  He  might  take  a short  course  some  time." 

"is  he  interested  in  his  agriculture  work  in  high  school?" 

"Oh,  yes!  That  agriculture  course  is  good  for  our  farm  boys." 

"You  mean  then  that  you  think  Jim  will  stay  on  the  farm?" 

"Yes,  I think  he'd  like  to.  You  know,  I wish  this  agriculture 

teacher  would  come  out  and  help  Jim  and  me  fix  up  a partnership  agreement. 
I've  thought  a lot  about  it,  but  it  seems  as  if  we  need  a third  party 

just  to  help  us  get  started,  to  sort  of  break  the  ice." 

There  it  was,  within  twenty  minutes  of  the  time  we  first  met,  and 
without  much  effort  on  my  part,  this  father  had  opened  up  the  opportunity 
to  get  father  and  son  together  and  to  help  them  work  out  an  agreement 
which  would  be  mutually  helpful. 

We  went  on  and  looked  over  the  berries.  We  talked  about  disease 
control,  cultivation,  pruning  and  many  other  practices,  all  of  which  are 
important,  but  I had  a picture  in  my  mind  of  a teacher  and  a boy  hurrying 
ahead  to  look  at  the  berry  plants,  when  there  was,  following,  a father 
who  had  a vision  of  his  son,  a partner  in  the  total  business. 

I wish  I could  describe  a successful  and  happy  conclusion.  On  the 

way  back  to  the  village,  I told  the  teacher  of  my  visit  with  the  father. 
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I described  our  conversation  and  then  said.  I v^j:  oneht  ;c 

get  out  your  materials  on  partnerships  and  cat  back  there  virhir  a fav 
or  two.  See  this  father  and  help  then  jet  started  on  this  >am>ershir. 
They  want  your  help  and  here's  a chance  to  heir  this  hex  improve  his  rr 
grams*  It's  one  of  the  best  opportunities  vec  ^ *» 

"Yes,  I guess  you're  right,  l'U  ha\e  re  ie  that.'"  he  dravlef  in 
lazy  agreement,  but  he  never  did.  The  next  sprite  tier  ttrec  the 
teacher  and  closed  the  department. 


*■  * *■  * 


1.  What  are  some  advantages*  and  some  disaixantaees  of  mukirc  iant 
visits  when  the  parents  as  veil  as  me  h._ jh  school  sttdett  (th« 
son)  can  be  involved  in  discussions! 


2*  Describe  how  a parent-son  (or  father -scc>  agreement  nax  te  a locica 
and  a psychological,  next  step  for  the  hex  vhe  starts  a ranting  rrc 
gram  with  a "project." 
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How  might  a 
basis  for  a 


teacher  use  the  actual  situation:  of  cos  srofsnt  as  a 
unit  of  instruction  to  the  entire  class 1 


I EEL?  A 3CT  TTSSLCCJE  £15  BASEFCLKESS 


I suppose  all  teachers  have  been  confronted  vith  the  problem  of 
vhat  to  do  with  bashful  students,  T^ere  is  nothing  new  or  unusual  about 
such  problems  and  we  have  learned  to  core  vith  them.  I have  seen  a few 
teachers  who  simply  ignored  sucn  students  and  passed  them  on.”  So  long 
as  they  did  not  cause  a disturbance  in  the  class  thev  were  allowed  to 
remain  and  get  a gr ade , but  no  spec is!  effort  was  made  to  help  them 
overcom  their  problems. 


I want  to  review  an  experience  which  1 had  vith  one  such  bashful 
boy  which  seemed  to  get  desirable  results.  This  boy  enrolled  in  my  class 
in  vocational  agriculture  one  fall*  after  I had  contacted  him  during  the 
summer  and  visited  with  him  about  attending  * igh  school  and  described 
the  programs  of  vocational  agriculture . of  machine  shop,  of  commercial 
art,  and  other  courses  wfeidh  cocld  be  elected  by  students  in  our  school. 

Ve  worked  along  in  class  tor  a iev  weeks  and  the  bo  vs  were  beginning 
to  participate  freely  in  discuss loos . and  to  raise  questions  - all  ex- 
cept Jim.  He  hsdn  * t made  a contribution.  Occ  ass  Iona  llv  I had  asked  him 
a direct  question  and  he  would  shrug  his  shoulders  and  say,  f,I  dunno." 
That  is  all  I had  been  able  to  get  oct  of  him. 

I watched  his  written  work  larre  careful ly  for  the  next  week  or  two. 
It  was  always  neat,  well  done , and  accurate.  It  gave  evidence  that  Jim 
was  interested  in  agriculture  arc  that  he  could  be  a good  student. 

Of  course  I had  verified  these  croc  ins  ions  from  nv  farm  visits  and 
my  contacts  with  his  parents.  I spent  loanv  hours  of  thought  on  the 
problem  before  doing  much  sheet  it.  I did  not  want  to  embarrass  the  boy 
before  the  other  boys*  I wanted  to  develop  his  confidence  because  I 
felt  this  would  be  the  only  war  to  heir  him. 


Finally  I launched  a three-way  program;.  First.  I had  a private 
talk  with  Jim  about  cits  faming  program.  5e  already  had  some  rather 
poor  quality  ewes  which  he  indicated  wccld  represent  the  beginning  of 
his  farming  program.  Using  this  plan  as  a beginning,  ve  planned  to  buy 
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a good  pure  bred  ewe  and  a pure  bred  ram  to  use  ss  a nucleus  to  improve 
his  flock.  This  decision  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  take  Jin  with  re  to 
look  over  a number  of  flocks  so  we  could  make  a selection  of  foundation 
stock  for  him.  I always  took  one  or  two  other  bo-rs  alone  and  ve  n--a=-e 
to  get  Jim  to  take  part  in  our  conversations. 


As  a second  point  of  attack,  I talked  vith  some  of  too  leaders  i- 
my  Future  Farmer  Chapter,  as  I always  had  done  in  the  cast,  about  bovs 
we  had  in  our  beginning  class  who  might  make  the  orate  Farmer  ' tree 
later  on.  My  Future  Farmer  officers  and  other  leaders  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  trying  to  discover  potential  State  Farmers  early  so  that  thev 
could  help  provide  opportunities  for  experience  for  all  vhr  had  a cha-c* 
of  qualifying  for  the  degree.  The  boys  agreed  that  Jim  was  a good 
student  in  terms  of  ability  to  read  and  understand  the  5ujnec*  r-t--- 
but  that  "he  would  have  to  learn  to  talk."  Ihev  becar  to  so  out  od  ---i- 
way  to  bring  him  into  their  group  and  encourase  him  to  rar*ic' ~ 
their  discussions  outside  of  class  as  well  as  in  the  classroom. 

My  third  point  of  attack  was  more  direct,  liter  a few  veeks  of  the 
more  indirect  approaches,  I sat  down  with  Jim  after  class  one  dav  a-d 
said,  "Jim,  you  don't  talk  much  in  class  do  you l*” 

"Nope." 

"I'll  bet  you  say,  'i  dunno',  just  because  it's  easie:  then  oorinc 
through  with  an  answer.  Is  that  right?" 

"Yes,  I guess  so." 

"You  know  the  answers,  don't  you?" 

"Sure." 

"Well,  a fellow  has  to  learn  to  talk  seme  time.  I'll  nake  = bareair. 
with  you.  The  next  time  you  come  to  class,  I’m  gotne  to  ask  you  a «-'mn‘- 
question  and  I want  you  to  promise  to  answer  it-  Vi 1 1 tou  do  it?" 

Yes,"  was  all  I could  get  out  of  him  and  that's  all  1 wanted. 

The  next  day  I asked  the  question  and  Jim  answer  a d i**e-  - 

congratulated  him  and  asked  if  he  would  try  again  tomorrow  and  he  acreed 
to  try. 


From  that  time  on  things  happened  rapiilv  vith  Jem.  Ire  ■=--£- 
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project  developed  nicely,  but  Jim  developed  more  than  the  sheep.  He 
entered  the  Future  Farmer  speaking  contest.  True  he  didn't  win  any 
state  or  national  honors,  but  he  became  a very  effective  public  speaker. 

I left  the  school  in  the  middle  of  the  year  in  which  Jim  was  a 
senior  and  the  following  summer,  I had  the  pleasure  of  sitting  in  the 
annual  state  conference  of  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  and  listen 
ing  to  an  address  given  by  Jim  before  200  teachers  of  vocational  agricul 
ture  on  his  concept  of  the  program  of  the  Future  Farmers.  It  was  one  of 
the  best  addresses  I have  ever  heard  on  the  subject  by  any  one.  Occa- 
sionally a teacher  of  vocational  agriculture  who  was  present  at  this 
meeting,  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  will  remind  me  of  that  talk  by  that 
outstanding  Future  Farmer  boy  so  many  years  ago. 

Jim  came  a long  way.  I have  been  glad  that  my  boys  and  I didn't 
pass  him  up  as  being  "Too  bashful  for  any  use." 

-k  k k k 

1.  Do  you  believe  that  the  teacher  of  vocational  agriculture  has  a re- 
sponsibility to  help  correct  handicaps  such  as  Jim  had? 

2.  What  activities  could  a Future  Farmer  chapter  undertake  to  help 
members  overcome  such  personal  problems  as  Jim  had? 

3.  What  other  agencies  in  the  school  or  community  could  be  called  upon 
for  assistance  with  the  problem  of  bashfulness? 

4.  Was  I justified  in  enlisting  the  aid  of  Future  Farmer  members  to 
help  Jim  solve  his  problem? 

5.  Were  we  justified  in  attempting  to  help  Jim  with  his  problem  of 
bashfulness  without  first  determining  its  underlying  cause? 
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A SECOND  COURSE  IN  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY 


Once  upon  a time  we  taught  our  high  school  classes  in  vocational 
agriculture  on  a basis  of  subject  matter  courses,  rather  than  on  a more 
or  less  individualized  basis  as  we  do  today.  In  the  school  where  I 
taught,  we  offered  vocational  agriculture  for  high  school  students  in 
only  three  grades,  tenth,  eleventh  and  twelfth.  We  taught  Farm  Crops 
and  Soils,  Animal  Husbandry,  and  Farm  Management  in  the  three  respective 
grades . 

In  Animal  Husbandry,  we  placed  major  emphasis  on  dairy  cattle  since 
dairying  represented  the  most  important  enterprise  in  the  school  area. 
Feeding  beef  cattle,  swine,  and  poultry  enterprises  were  also  important. 
Our  Animal  Husbandry  year  was  always  a very  busy  one  with  the  boys  trying 
to  cram  as  much  as  possible  into  that  year.  Often  times  they  complained 
that  we  did 1 1 cover  enough  to  help  them  to  adequately  develop  their  live- 
stock programs.  We  didn't  lack  for  interest.  We  lacked  time. 

I would  discuss  the  problem  with  my  students  and  they  would  agree 
that  we  were  doing  all  we  could  under  the  circumstances.  With  such 
agreement  I usually  went  ahead,  dismissing  from  my  mind  any  further  study 
to  see  if  we  really  were  "doing  all  we  could." 

My  students  were  not  as  easily  satisfied.  They  kept  on  studying 
the  problem  and  finally  came  up  with  a solution.  One  morning,  in  early 
spring,  a group  of  my  eleventh  grade  boys  came  into  my  room  before  school. 
This  was  not  unusual,  but  I could  see  that  "something  was  up,"  so  I asked, 
"Well,  what's  on  your  minds  today?" 

The  spokesman  was  a little  embarrassed  but  he  finally  managed,  "Mr. 
Clark,  we  are  wondering  if  we  could  have  another  year  of  Animal  Husbandry. 
Would  you  teach  it?" 

"What  do  you  want  with  another  year  of  Animal  Husbandry?"  I asked. 

Veil,  we  aren  t covering  all  we  need  now  and  we  thought  maybe  you 
could  go  heavier  on  beef  and  hogs  and  maybe  a little  more  on  chickens 
next  year.  We  covered  dairy  pretty  good  this  year,  but  we  need  some 
more  on  these  other  things." 
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The  boys  all  looked  eager  and  seemed  to  be  anxious  about  my  res- 
ponse. I asked,  "But  what  would  happen  to  our  Farm  Management  course? 

I thought  you  fellows  would  be  in  that  class  next  year. 

"Oh,  we  will,  we'd  take  two  courses  in  agriculture  next  year; 

Animal  Husbandry  and  Farm  Management." 

"Do  you  mean  you  would  get  two  credits  in  agriculture  next  year?" 

"Sure,  why  not.  It'll  do  us  as  much  good  as  anything  else  around 
here." 

"Do  you  think  Mr.  (the  principal)  would  go  along  with  a scheme  like 
that?"  I asked. 

"Yeah,  we  got  that  all  taken  care  of." 

"You  have!  What  did  you  do?"  I exclaimed. 

"Why,  we  thought  we  shouldn't  bother  you  with  this  business,  so  we 
got  up  a petition  and  all  us  boys  signed  it  and  took  it  to  the  principal. 

"What  did  he  say?"  I asked  dubiously. 

"He  said  to  see  you  and  see  if  you'd  do  it,"  replied  the  spokesman. 

Naturally  I was  flattered.  Also  I wondered  what  would  be  the  re- 
action of  the  principal  when  he  saw  me.  Would  he  think  I engineered  the 
petition  and  accuse  me  of  interfering  with  his  administration  of  the 
school?  Could  we  find  a way  to  schedule  another  class  in  agriculture? 
Could  I possibly  find  time  to  teach  another  class?  With  these  and  many 
more  questions  in  mind,  I finally  said,  "Well  boys,  I certainly  appre- 
ciate the  invitation  to  teach  the  class,  and  i'll  do  it  if  the  principal 
and  I can  work  out  a schedule  for  it." 

I wasted  no  time  in  getting  to  the  principal's  office.  He  saw  me 
enter  the  outer  office  and  said,  "Come  on  in  and  sit  down  a minute. 

I sat  down  and  he  continued,  "Some  of  your  boys  were  in  here  this 
morning.  They  want  another  Animal  Husbandry  class  next  year.  Do  you 
think  you  can  teach  it?" 

I said,  "They  just  told  me.  The  whole  idea  for  another  class  came 
from  the  boys." 

"I  know  that.  Do  you  think  you  can  handle  the  class?"  was  his 
reply. 

"Sure,  I can  handle  it  all  right,  can  you  schedule  it?" 
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'Ves,  I'll  take  care  of  that.  We'll  probably  have  to  send  a bid 
class  over  to  Junior  High  School."  (At  that  time,  part  of  the  job  of 
teacher  of  vocational  agriculture  in  our  state  was  to  teach  biologv.> 
"You  could  teach  the  Animal  Husbandry  in  the  third  period." 

'Vhat  about  the  Farm  Management,"  I asked.  "Will  you  let  those  b 
take  two  years  of  agriculture  in  one  year  and  give  two  credits  in  sgri 
culture?" 

"Sure,  why  not?  They  might  just  as  well  take  two  agriculture  sub 
jects  as  to  load  up  with  a lot  of  academic  work  that  they  don't  need. 
They've  had  all  the  English  and  social  science  that  we  require  alreadv 

So  it  was  agreed,  and  for  many  years  we  taught  a second  year  ef 
animal  husbandry. 


* * * * 

1.  Was  it  essential,  or  merely  important,  that  I deferred  mv  decision 
with  the  boys  until  after  I met  with  the  principal? 

2.  What  are  some  other  alternatives  (in  addition  to  a second  year  of 
Animal  Husbandry)  which  we  might  have  considered? 
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A TEACHER  INTERVIEWS  THE  PARENTS 
OF  A NINTH  GRADE  BOY 


Many  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  have  exhibited  some  concern 
over  the  process  of  inducting  new  students  into  the  program  of  vocational 
agriculture.  This  problem  is  particularly  acute  when  the  student  trans 
fers  from  a one-room  rural  school  into  the  village  or  city  high  school. 
As  a teacher  of  vocational  agriculture,  I have  encountered  this  problem 
and  I never  have  felt  that  I did  a particularly  good  job,  either  with 
the  boy  or  with  his  parents  in  helping  them  adjust  to  the  high  school 
program. 

When  I became  a state  supervisor,  I had  an  opportunity  to  visit 
other  teachers  and  occassionally  I accompanied  one  of  them  on  a visit  to 
a prospective  student  and  watched  him  work  with  the  parents  and  the 
student.  I would  like  to  recall  one  of  these  visits  with  Joe,  the 
teacher  of  vocational  agriculture. 

It  was  in  August  and  I had  written  Joe  a letter  saying,  "I'll  be 
out  to  visit  you  on  August  . . . I arrived  at  the  school  early  enough 

so  that  Joe  would  not  be  held  up  if  he  planned  to  visit  his  students. 

When  Joe  came  he  said,  "I  had  planned  to  visit  a boy  from  the  one- 
room  school  up  north  of  here  a ways.  He  graduated  from  the  eighth  grade 
last  spring." 

MI  see,"  I replied.  "Do  you  know  the  family?" 

"No,  I've  never  met  them,"  replied  Joe,  "But  we  get  quite  a few 
students  from  that  district  and  I try  to  call  on  all  the  prospects  be- 
fore school  opens  in  the  fall." 

"I  think  that's  a good  idea,"  I replied.  "Do  the  folks  know  you 
are  coming?" 

"Yes,  I called  them  yesterday,"  Joe  said.  "I  didn't  think  you 
would  want  me  to  change  my  plans,  but  I told  the  folks  that  I'd  call 
this  morning  if  I couldn't  make  it." 

"Sure  we'll  go,  I replied.  "l  nope  I won’t  cramp  your  style,  but 
I'll  be  interested  in  what  you  do," 
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We  walked  over  to  Joe's  car  and  got  in.  As  we  started  off  Joe  said, 
"I  think  these  visits  are  very  important.  It  helps  the  boy  come  into 
the  high  school  and  into  the  agriculture  program  knowing  what  he's  get- 
ting into;  and  it  helps  the  parents  understand  their  responsibility  too." 

"What  kind  of  responsibility  can  you  pin  on  a parent  on  your  first 
visit?"  I asked. 

Joe  replied,  "Well,  of  course  it  varies,  and  sometimes  I fail  to  do 
what  I wanted  to  do,  but  I like  them  to  know  what  we  expect  in  the  way 
of  supervised  farming  programs." 

"How  about  F.F. A. ?"  I asked. 

"Yes,  that  too,"  said  Joe.  "But  more  particularly  I try  to  empha- 
size a farming  program  which  will  help  get  the  boy  started  toward  esta- 
blishment somewhere  in  agriculture. 

"Okay,"  I replied,  I f 11  try  to  keep  still  and  listen.  You  go  ahead 
just  as  if  I weren't  here." 

We  drove  into  a fairly  well  kept  farm  yard.  Evidently  the  family 
had  been  looking  for  us  and  they  came  out  to  the  car  to  meet  us.  Joe 
introduced  himself  saying,  "I'm  Joe  Brown,  the  agricultural  teacher  down 
at  the  high  school." 

The  father  said,  "I'm  Bill  Jones  and  this  is  my  wife  and  this  is 
Bill,  Jr." 

Joe  then  said,  "I'd  like  you  to  meet  Ray  Clark.  He's  riding  with 
me  today  just  to  get  acquainted  with  what  we're  doing  at  high  school." 
Then  turning  to  Bill  Jr.,  Joe  said,  "i  hear  you're  planning  to  enroll 
at  high  school  next  month." 

Bill  said,  "Yes,  I'm  planning  to.  What  day  do  we  come  down  to 
enroll?" 

"You  come  down  on  Tuesday  after  Labor  Day  for  enrollment;  that's 
when  you'll  get  lined  up  for  classes.  But  the  way,  what  are  you  going 
to  take?  Have  you  decided  yet?" 

Mr.  Jones  interrupted,  'tye  were  talking  about  that  the  other  day. 

I suppose  he'll  take  some  English  and  math,  same  as  I did.  But  what 
about  that  agriculture  course?  They  didn't  have  that  when  I went  to 
school. " 
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Bill  said,  "I  think  I'd  like  to  take  it  if  I can.  Some  of  the 
boys  that  went  last  year  took  it.” 

Joe  replied,  "You  have  to  decide  that  for  yourself.  Do  you  know 
what  you  want  to  do  when  you  finish  high  school?" 

Bill  said,  "No,  not  for  sure.  I think  I'd  like  to  farm,  maybe." 

Joe  turned  to  Mr.  Jones  and  said,  "How  large  a farm  do  you  have 
here?" 

Mr.  Jones  said,  "We  own  200  acres  and  rent  some  besides.  We  were 
thinking  that  if  Bill  wants  to  come  back  here  to  farm,  we  probably 
could  manage  it.  But  we  wouldn't  want  to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  doing 
something  else." 

Joe  said,  "No  of  course  not"  then  turning  toward  the  barn  yard  he 
said,  "By  the  way  how  many  sows  do  you  have?  I see  two  or  three  out 
there  now." 

As  we  strolled  toward  the  barn,  Joe  asked  more  questions  until  he 
had  a fairly  good  picture  of  the  crop  and  livestock  program  of  the 
farm.  He  had  observed  some  of  the  sanitation  problems  and  he  knew 
something  of  the  fertilizer  program  used  on  the  crops. 

After  they  had  visited  a little  longer  Joe  said,  "This  agriculture 
program  at  school  is  planned  to  help  boys  get  started  in  agriculture. 

In  order  to  do  that,  a boy  needs  to  have  a farming  program  so  that  he 
can  gain  experience  at  the  same  time  he  is  studying  in  school." 

Mr.  Jones  said,  "You  mean  a project  like  an  acre  of  corn?" 

Joe  said,  "it's  more  than  that.  On  this  farm  your  major  enter- 
prises are  dairy  and  hogs.  I'd  like  to  see  Bill  here  begin  to  get 
experience  in  those  enterprises  by  having  a gilt  and  a heifer  of  his 
own.  Then  he  could  manage  them  to  suit  himself  and  still  have  your 
advice  and  guidance.  He'd  be  learning  here  by  experience  and  of 
course  we'd  try  to  make  it  the  right  kind  of  experience." 

Mr.  Jones  looked  thoughtful,  then  he  said,  "Well  that  makes 
sense  all  right." 

Joe  continued,  "Later  on  I'd  like  to  see  Bill's  program  expand 
into  crops  to  feed  his  livestock  and  into  other  aspects  of  farming  so 
he’d  be  just  as  good  a farmer  as  possible  by  the  time  he  graduates." 
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Mrs.  Jones  had  been  a silent  and  interested  listener,  but  here 
she  interrupted  to  say,  nIt  seems  to  me  you're  outlining  a pretty  big 
job  for  a boy  going  to  school.11 

Joe  said,  That  s right,  Mrs.  Jones,  and  we  certainly  need  to 
watch  that  angle  too.  Bill  looks  pretty  healthy,  but  we'd  have  to 
gear  the  program  to  what  Bill  could  do.  What  do  you  think  Bill?" 

Bill  said,  "it  sounds  good  to  me.  I'd  like  to  try  anyway.  What 
about  the  F.F.A.?  Is  that  part  of  the  agriculture  work  too?" 

"Yes,"  said  Joe,  "The  F.F.A.  is  an  organization  of  the  boys  who 
are  taking  agriculture  in  high  school.  We  have  quite  a program  too. 

The  boys  buy  some  of  their  feeds  cooperatively  and  they  give  talks  and 
demonstrations.  We  have  meetings  for  the  parents,  and  we'd  want  you  to 
bring  your  folks  and  come.  Then  we  have  our  regular  meetings  every  two 
weeks.  We'd  want  you  to  attend  them  too." 

Bill  said,  "l  want  to  get  into  that  organization  when  I get  down 
there.  It  sounds  like  a lot  of  fun." 

Joe  said,  "It  is  a lot  of  fun  and  a lot  of  work  too.  It  gives  a 
fellow  a chance  to  learn  a lot  that  he  couldn't  learn  in  ordinary  class 
activity."  Then  he  said,  "Well,  I guess  we'd  better  be  going  along. 
I'll  see  Bill  at  school  the  day  after  Labor  Day.  It's  been  nice 
meeting  you  and  when  Bill  gets  started  at  school  we'll  have  a lot  of 
details  to  work  out.  Drop  in  to  see  us  at  school  any  time  you  cap." 

Mr.  Jones  said,  "We're  sure  glad  you  stopped  in.  We  were  wonder- 
ing about  a lot  of  these  things  for  Bill  here,  and  it's  going  to  help 
a lot  having  someone  down  there  at  school  to  look  after  him  and  help 
him  along.  Come  out  again  and  we'll  do  the  best  we  can  to  help  Bill 
from  this  end." 


* * * * 

1.  How  would  you  criticise  Joe's  visit  to  this  farm? 

2.  Did  he  go  far  enough  in  setting  up  a farming  program  on  this  fir  » 
visit?  Did  he  go  too  far? 
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3.  Why  did  the  teacher  of  agriculture  switch  the  conversation  to  a 
question  about  the  student1 s goals  rather  than  provide  an  "answer" 
about  taking  the  agricultural  course? 
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A TEACHER  WHO  HAS 


IFllXI  r*:KL2>S? 


Most  of  as  like  to  tell  success  They  ore  me  uost 

sur able  and  are  most  likely  to  be  remembered.  Hccxsio-allv  ore 
a story  which  represents  something  than  success  m <e  r one 

which  we  may  gain  a worthwhile  experience  without  ell  the  mcesr: 
results.  I want  to  tell  you  this  kind  ci  o occur  ore  :;  re- 

former students  of  agricultural  eduoxtior. 

In  our  education  classes  on  campus  my  stucszta 
question,  "What  about  discipline?  When  ve  ce:  out 
how  are  we  going  to  control  discipline Heme tines 
,rWhen  we  get  out  on  the  job,  hov  will  we  avoid  ham 
troubles?" 

Of  course  my  answer  to  such  cues  rices  alvovs  vss . ’’Tou  vur’t 
discipline  problems  as  a rule,  but  i:  voc  cc  hooy;  rc  tx:  net  hois 
teaching.  Discipline  is  ’the  fault  of  the  teocoer  re:  of  <:nc 

Bill  always  seemed  to  agree  without  cues  rim.  Heme  of  :h. 
did  not.)  He  even  learned  to  recite  the  veins  bees;  to  re  m oxxr 
in  oral  discussion. 


In  his  student  teaching  work.  3111  was  cm  re  successful . -s 
with  classes  in  vocational  agriculture  veuth  vers  goitre  street  vi 
their  farming  programs  and  with  their  ?.?.*.  verk.  He  vus  . 
worker  and  he  was  very  well  qualified  in  sub^eor  mutter  informer  t 
The  boys  in  the  training  center  responded  v$rv  veil. 

In  spite  of  this  success  in  the  training  center,  the  surer vi 
teacher  and  I both  cautioned  Bill  sheet  keeping  his  wvrs.  interest 
We  urged  him  to  be  positive  and  forceful  xrd  enpexsixeu  the  neces 
for  him  to  become  a leader  of  boys,  not  jus:  fallow  where  the-Tnu 
lead.  In  short,  we  kept  after  him  to  improve  his  . Itr  r 

on  him  at  the  close  of  his  student  reaching  seif  m curt.  ^*he  vil 
likely  to  need  help  to  improve  his  methods  curing  me  firs:  .ear 
teaching,  otherwise  he  will  have  problems  vim  discipline 


The  year  after  3111  graduated,  I was  visiting  first  year  teachers 
to  provide  in-service  kelp  to  smooth  out  sonic  of  the  rough  spots  which 
are  always  present  in  the  road  of  the  firs:  year  teacher,  I placed 
Bill’s  school  on  my  list  for  an  early  visit. 

Along  in  October,  1 finally  got  to  Bill*  I arrived  before  school 
in  the  morning  and  vent  to  the  office  of  the  superintendent . We  were 
well  acquainted  and  after  the  usual  greetings  1 asked,  "How  is  Bill  get- 
ting along?*1 

"Just  fine  " replied  the  superintendent,  "I  know  you  had  a state- 
ment in  the  credential  file  on  Bill  about  possible  discipline  problems, 
and  I’ve  been  watching  oct,  but  sc  far  I haven’t  seen  a sign  of  a pro- 
blem, I think  he’s  going  to  he  DK," 

’’I'm  certainly  glad  to  hear  that/"  I said,  "How  are  his  farm  visits? 
Does  he  get  out  to  contact  parents!" 

"Yes,  he's  out  a lot,”  was  the  superintendent ' s answer,  "and  the 
folks  like  him  too,  l*ve  had  a tstmeer  of  farmers  mention  that  he’d 
been  out  and  how  well  he  seemed  to  be  doing.  He’s  also  calling  on  the 
young  men  who  are  out  of  school  and  he’s  go irg  to  start  both  an  adult- 
farmer  class  and  a weng- farmer  class  next  month," 

"That’s  good,"  I replied,  *T  see  you’ve  given  him  some  time  for 
these  classes  toe.  That’s  certainly  a good  move  if  you’re  going  to 
serve  the  adults  and  out-of-school  youth,  i'll  go  on  to  the  agriculture 
room  and  see  how  Bill  is  doing  mis  morning/’ 

"You  know  the  way „ **  replied  me  superintendent , "i'll  see  you  be- 
fore you  leave  and  if  there’s  anything  I need  to  do  to  help  that  agri- 
cultural program  along,  I wan:  you  to  let  me  know/1 

I vent  to  3111’s  room,  *e  visited  for  a few  minutes  and  then  the 
first  class  came  in.  Juniors  and  seniors  made  up  the  membership  of  the 
class  and  the  enrollment  was  quite  lev.  The  class  work  moved  along 
satisfactorily.  The  students  were  cooperative  and  seemed  mildly  inte- 
rested even  though  I felt  that  the  lesson  was  drab  and  uninteresting. 
After  the  class  I asked  Bill,  get  ting  along?" 

"Oh,  OK  I guess,"  he  replied,  "But  I’ve  got  one  class  coming  in 
next  hour  that’s  quite  a problem.  They’re  nice  kids,  but  I can’t  seem 


to  get  them  interested . 11 

"Are  they  causing  you  real  trouble l"  l 
serious  discipline  problems?" 

"No,  I wouldn't  say  that,"  Bill  replied, 
them  and , well  you*  11  see,”  he  finished 


Bill  turned  to  his  notes,  his  back  ^ 
gathered.  I stood  in  the  fartherest  comer  cf 
the  boys  came  into  the  room.  They  were  normal 
but  quite  obviously  irom  substantial  homes 
behavior  had  been  developed. 


Bill  called  the  class  to  order.  Se  cock 
roll.  After  the  slips  were  properly  made  cut 
door,  he  opened  the  discussion  with  a brief  re 
work. 


The  students  had  become  restless  with  z 
and  other  details  and  they  contributed  re  ch 
for-all  argument  aimed  at  each  other  as  well 
any  authority  for  his  statements  and  Bill  as 
he  would  raise  his  voice  demanding  quiet  arc 
lull  in  the  argument  and  then  it  would  rise 


ke 


Bill  continued  with  his  mild  ineffective 
out  the  hour.  He  smiled  occasionally,  but  for 
ing  the  lead  of  class  members  rather  than  exer 

One  bright  spot  occurred  during  the  class 
gusted  with  the  pointless  argument  finallv  res? 
Bill  to  go  to  another  room  for  a panel  beard  rt 
some  materials  he  wished  to  use  to  prove  a cci- 

Before  permission  was  granted,  the  bey  vac 
with  a piece  of  plvwood  on  which  were  mounted  2 
units  and  devices.  With  no  prompting  from  511* 
actually  called  the  class  to  order,  explained  ; 
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on  the  panel,  demonstrated  the  circuits  and  described  the  application  to 
the  farm  problem  they  had  been  arguing.  For  the  ten  or  fifteen  minutes 
that  this  one  boy  was  in  command,  they  had  a really  functional  class. 


I had  a long  talk  with  Bill  after  the  class.  I said,  "Bill,  you 
haven't  really  lost  that  class  yet,  but  you'll  have  to  get  on  the  ball 
or  you  will.  You've  been  on  their  farms,  you  know  the  parents  and  the 
families  of  these  boys.  Why  don't  you  work  with  them  to  develop  some 
real  honest  to  goodness  agricultural  problems  for  them  to  work  on. 
They're  swell  kids,  just  itching  for  something  worthwhile  to  do." 


Bill  replied,  "Yes,  they're  good  kids.  You  couldn't  ask  for  any 
better.  But  I don't  think  they're  too  bad  in  class.  They  get  a little 
noisy  at  times  but  they're  alright." 

"But  really  now,  when  you  analyze  that  class  period,  what  was 
accomplished?"  I asked,  "it  seemed  to  me  they  did  nothing  but  argue. 
They  didn't  start  with  a specific  problem  and  they  didn't  bring  any 
information  to  bear  on  a solution  to  what  they  did  have  as  a problem. 
The  only  exception  was  when  that  boy  brought  in  that  panel.  Did  you 
notice  how  they  changed  while  he  was  demonstrating?  That  got  them  in- 
terested for  a few  minutes  anyway." 

'Veil,  I guess  you're  right,"  replied  Bill,  "But  I figure  if  I can 
just  make  them  like  me,  they'll  be  all  right.  That'll  take  care  of  all 
the  problems." 

"But  Bill,  kids  don't  like  a man  who  can't  control  them.  You've 
got  to  take  care  of  that  problem  first  and  that  means  you've  got  to 
look  to  your  methods."  I insisted. 

"i'll  try,"  Bill  said  as  we  parted. 

I went  back  to  the  sSfperintendent  and  said,  "Bill's  going  to  have 
some  real  discipline^ problems  unless  we  can  help  him  a little.  Will 
you  look  in  once  in  a while,  and  try  to  get  hi.m  to  recognize  the  symp- 
toms and  encourage  him  to  correct  the  causes?" 

"You  bet  I will,"  replied  the  superintendent,  "He's  too  good  a man 
to  lose.  If  I can  help  him  over  this  hump,  he'll  be  a top-notch 
teacher.  Boy,  I'm  glad  you  warned  mel  I've  dropped  into  his  classes 
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several  times  and  of  course  when  I am  there  the  discipline  looks  all 
right." 

I agreed  to  return  later  in  the  year  and  went  on  my  way.  Late  in 
the  winter  I returned  to  visit  Bill  again.  The  superintendent  met  me 
as  I entered  the  building  early  in  the  morning.  He  said,  "Bill  is 
about  washed  up.  I have  tried  my  best,  but  I haven't  been  able  to  snap 
him  out  of  it.  He's  swell  with  the  young' farmers  and  with  the  adult- 
farmers,  but  he  can't  interest  the  high  school  boys." 

I’m  certainly  sorry  to  hear  that,"  I replied,  "i  hoped  Bill  would 

make  the  grade.  I felt  last  year  that  he  could  fail  or  that  he  might 

become  one  of  our  best  teachers  depending  on  that  one  thing." 

Yes,  I think  you  were  right  too,  in  recommending  him  for  a 
teaching  certificate,  but  he  has  gone  the  wrong  way  *or  us.  We'll 

have  to  let  him  gd.  I don't  know  whether  we'll  even  be  able  to  keep 

him  the  rest  of  the  year.*1 

I visited  Bill's  classes,  but  there  was  n6  point  in  discussing 
them.  Bill  and  I simply  agreed  that  he  had  failed  to  use  methods  which 
he  had  practiced  as  a student  teacher.  We  discussed  work  he  might  do 
in  the  future.  Bill  said,  "I  don't  want  to  take  another  high  school 
job.  It  isn't  fair  to  the  kids  to  have  a teacher  who  is  a failure." 

* * * * 


1.  Should  I have  indicated  the  potential  weakness  as  well  as  strength 
for  Bill  on  his  student  teaching  report? 

2.  Can  an  individual  learn  good  methods  of  teaching? 

3.  What  other  approaches  might  I have  tried  to  help  Bill  improve  his 
methods  of  teaching? 


ERIC 
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A FIELD  TRIP  WITH  A CLASS 
IN  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE 

When  a state  supervisor  visits  schools,  he  encounters  many  different 
kinds  of  situations.  These  are  difficult  to  classify  because  they  are 
created  by  many  personalities  operating  under  varied  social  and  economic 
circumstances . 

Some  teachers  of  agriculture  whom  I have  visited  have  always  run  a 
movie  for  every  class  I visited;  others  have  "put  on  a show"  where  the 
students  obviously  had  rehearsed  the  lesson  on  previous  days  and  every- 
thing went  too  smoothly;  others  have  found  it  necessary  to  assign 
students  "supervised  study",  so  they  could  talk  over  their  probl:ms  with 
me;  and  a few  seem  to  go  ahead  with  their  normal  program. 

I visited  one  of  these  latter  teachers  in  western  Michigan  some 
time  ago.  After  I had  visited  for  a few  minutes  with  the  superintendent, 
he  said,  "Perhaps  you  had  better  go  on  down  to  the  agriculture  room. 

John  wants  to  take  a field  trip  with  this  first-hour  class  and  he  wants 
to  see  you  before  the  class  comes,  in."  ~~  ^ 

I went  to  the  room  and  was  greeted  courteously  by  the  teacher.  Ho 
immediately  said,  "We  have  been  planning  to  take  a field  trip  today  to 
visit  a poultry  farm  and  I wondered  if  it  would  put  you  out  if  we  went 
ahead?  We  planned  this  trip  before  we  knew  you  were  coming  and  hated 
to  cancel  it.  Could  you  go  along,  and  would  it  be  alright  with  you  if 
we  go  ahead  with  our  plans?" 

I assured  him  that  it  would  be  a pleasure  to  go  along  on  the  trip 
and  also  said,  "l'd  certainly  hate  to  think  any  agriculture  teacher 
would  upset  his  instructional  program  just  because  a supervisor  was 
planning  a visit.  After  all,  that  wouldn't  be  helping  to  improve  the 
program." 

"Well,  that's  what  I thought,  but  I wanted  to  make  sure,"  was  his 

■4 

reply. 

The  class  came  in  with  coats  and  hats,  ready  to  go.  John  called 
them  to  order  and  said,  "Now  you  remember  we  planned  this  trip  in  con- 
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nection  with  this  unit  of  work.  We  decided  that  we  wanted  to  see  how 

Mr>  _ makes  a success  of  his  poultry  business.  We  all  have 

a list  of  questions  we  want  answered.  Let's  remember  that  we  agreed 
on  the  necessity  of  being  reasonably  quiet  in  the  laying  houses  so  as 
not  to  frighten  the  birds.  Now  we'll  get  in  the  bus  and  get  started." 

We  boarded  the  bus  and  John  drove  us  out  to  the  farm.  When  we 
arrived,  John  took  us  into  a supply  shed  and  introduced  us  to  the  owner. 

John  started  the  group  discussion  by  asking  a question  about  the  enter- 
prise. The  owner  began  his  answer  and  then  led  the  boys  into  the  first 
laying  house. 

The  boys  examined  the  construction  of  the  house,  studied  the  equip- 
ment, and  asked  questions  regarding  feeding  and  management.  After  the 
discussion  had  been  going  for  a time,  John  passed  out  a sheet  for  each 
boy,  showing  a detailed  financial  sumnary  of  ,the  poultry  enterprise  on 
the  farm,  for  the  past  five  years.  It  showed  per  cent  of  production  of 
eggs,  feed  used,  labor,  and  other  expenses  and  receipts  by  months. 

This  sheet  gave  rise  to  further  questions.  The  boys  were  led  into 
other  laying  houses  with  slightly  different  construction.  They  learned 
of  the  problems  the  owner  had  faced  in  developing  his  business  and  they 
discovered  how  his  practices  had  paid  off  in  net  income. 

On  the  way  back  to  school  I asked  John,  "Have  you  known  Mr.  

very  long?" 

"Yes,  quite  a while,"  was  his  answer,  "There  are  quite  a number  of  ' 

poultrymen  around  here  whom  we  might  have  visited,  but  this  man  had  the 
best  set  of  records." 

But  didn't  you  have  quite  a time  to  get  him  to  provide  such  de- 
tailed records?"  I asked. 

"No,  I came  out  about  three  weeks  ago  and  told  him  I would  like  to 

bring  the  class  out  and  asked  if  it  would  be  all  right.  He  said  I 

■*» 

could  and  to  let  him  know  when  we  were  ready  to  come,"  replied  John.  J 

"You  must  have  come  out  since  then,"  I said. 

"Yes,  I made  another  trip  out  a week  ago  and  we  set  the  date  so  it 
would  fit  in  with  the  work  we  had  in  class.  Then  I came  out  last  night 
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after  school  to  make  sure  everything  was  OK." 

’■When  did  you  get  the  records?"  was  my  next  question. 

Oh,  I got  them  last  night.  We  were  talking  about  out  ;:c 

today  and  I rsked  Mr.  . about  some  of  his  feed  costs,  of 

about  his  production  records.  He  went  over  to  his  desk  3*4 

that  sheet.  He  said  I could  make  copies  for  the  boys  if  1 waited  — . 
He  let  me  take  the  sheet  back  to  school  and  I ran  off  enough  cot  ebs 

class.  1 thought  it  was  pretty  nice  of  him  to  let  us  copy  them  like 

that  and  the  boys  seem  to  appreciate  it  too." 


Ves,  I think  they  did,”  I replied,  then  I asked,  "By  rie 


T **  JP  -H.CC  ^ 

been  on  a lot  of  field  trips  and  I've  conducted  some  too,  but  I 
believe  I ever  saw  one  where  there  was  no  horse-play  and  such  cits* 
attention  as  there  was  today.  How  do  you  account  for  it?" 

John  thought  a moment  and  then  said,  »I  don't  know,  1 teaUr  'W- 
thought  much  about  it.  You  see  poultry  is  our  major  farm  entices* 
this  area,  so  we're  interested  in  the  subject.  Then  too,  we  plaamag 
this  trip  for  a purpose.  It  wasn't  ^something  I set  up.  We 
wanted  to  learn  some  things.  It  was  the  boys'  trip  and  I don't 

when  you  have  that  combination,  that  you  need  to  worry  much  abate 
tendon/1 

Vil,  I guess  you're  right.  It  certainly  was  inter es ting."* 

"I'm  glad  you  could  go,"  John  replied,  “There's  another  thing  it 
my  favor  here.  You  see,  we've  got  just  about  the  best  kind  of 

you  could  find  anywhere,  right  here  in  this  conmmnity  and  that  helis  a 
lot  too.” 


* * * * 


ERjt 


1.  What  do  you  think  of  the  teacher  going  ahead  with  his  plans  &c  , 

field  trip  when  he  learned  that  the  state  supervisor  was  planning  f 
visit? 

2.  HOW  would  you  criticise  this  field  trio  as  a teaching  device? 
suggestions  would  you  offer  for  improving  the  trip? 

3.  Had  the  teacher  made  adequate  plans  for  the  trip? 
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Foreword 


This  is  one  of  a series  of  pamphlets  dealing  with  several  a::pects 
of  the  program  of  vocational  agriculture.  Each  pamphlet  consists  of  a 
series  of  events  and  happenings  as  they  actually  occured.  Each  is  a true 
story,  and  it  describes  an  actual  experience  which  I have  had  during  the 
past  forty-five  years  in  the  vocational  agriculture  field.  Many  of  the 
experiences  described  here  are  those  which  I had  while  I was  a teacher  of 
vocational  agriculture.  Others  describe  experiences  as  a teacher-educa- 
tor or  as  a state  supervisor  of  vocational  education  in  agriculture.”5 

These  stories  of  events  and  happenings  may  be  used  by  many  different 
persons.  (1)  By  students  to  discover  the  nature  of  some  of  the  work  of 
the  teacher  of  vocational  agriculture.  Some  who  read  these  stories  may 
become  more  determined  to  enter  the  profession.  Others  may  decide  to 
find  other  fields  of  work.  (2)  By  student  teachers  who  may  read  these 
stories  as  they  find  themselves  confronted  with  similar  experiences  or 
problems.  We  may  be  able  to  share  experiences  through  the  medium  of 
these  pages.  Some  ideas  may  be  found  to  help  smooth  out  rough  spots  for 
student  teachers.  I .hope  they  will  be  able  to  discover  other  solutions 
to  problems  and  other  methods  which  will  be  of  value  to  them.  (3)  By 
my  colleagues  in  vocational  agriculture.  They  may  find  a few  new  sug- 
gestions; they  are  likely  to  discover  that  we  have  had  similar  problems; 
and,  I feel  certain  that  they  will  be  in  a position  to  say,  "That  reminds 
me  of  an  experience  I had 

In  presenting  this  series  of  anecdotes,  it  is  recognized  that  they 
reflect  the  objectives  of  'establishment  in  farming,"  and  "developing 
agricultural  leadership"  which  were  accepted  at  the  time  they  were  writ- 
ten. .Teachers  in  service  and  those  who  are  preparing  for  teaching  may 
ask  themselves,  "How  would  I meet  similar  situations  today?"  What  new 
different  solutions  would  I need  to  use  to  meet  similar  situations 
with  students  preparing  for  careers  in  farming  and/or  agricultural 
business? 
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While  any  division  of  the  series  of  anecdotes  results  in  some  over- 
lapping, for  the  convenience  of  readers,  the  anecdotes  have  been  assem- 
bled into  pamphlets  under  the  following  titles: 

1.  Teaching  High  School  Students 

2.  Future  Farmers  Programs 

3.  Post-High  School  Farmer  Training  Programs 

A.  Young-Farmer  Programs 

B.  Adult-Farmer  Programs 

4.  Problems  of  Relationship 

5.  Program  Planning 

6.  Student  Teachers 

Students  preparing  to  teach  vocational  agriculture  will  find  in 
these  anecdotes  examples  of  many  typical  problems  faced  by  teachers  of 
agriculture.  It  is  hoped  that  these  problems  will  help  students  visua- 
lize real  situations  as  they  work  through  the  professional  education 
courses  required  for  certification,  and  as  they  consider  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  technical  agriculture  in  relation  to  planning  and  conducting  in- 
structional programs  in  local  schools. 


Teachers  in-service,  who  may  read  these  stories,  will  say,  *l,et  me 

tell  you  about  a similar  experience  I had and  "I  would  have 

done  it  differently.  I would  _ . 11  In  groups  of  experienced 

teachers  this  could  lead  to  spirited  discussion  and  demonstration  to  em- 
phasize an  aspect  of  method,  or  application  of  principle. 

Among  either  pre-service  of  in-service  groups  of  teachers  it  is  f 

hoped  that  these  experiences  and  happenings  will  stimulate  teachers  to 
study  methods  and  principles  in  a realistic  and  constructive  manner. 

Raymond  M.  Clark,  Professor  Emeritus 
Department  of  Secondary  Education  and  Curriculum 
July  1971 
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FUTURE  FARMER  PROGRAM 


# 

This  series  of  anecdotes  deals  primarily  with  the  Future  Farmer 
program.  For  those  who  view  a youth  organization  as  a vehicle  for 
training  of  its  members,  the  ideas  and  problems  suggested  here  will  be 
applicable  to  any  youth  organization  of  high  school  students.  The  pro- 
jects of  the  organization  will  vary  with  interests  and  program,  but  the 
techniques  of  organization,  motivation  and  leadership  will  be  essentially 
identical.  Certainly  the  problem  of  handling  finances  will  still  exist 
and  will  need  to  be  handled. 

The  Future  Farmer  Program  is  a vital  part  of  the  program  of  voca- 
tional agriculture.  The  name  and  some  of  the  purposes  of  the  organiza- 
tion may  be  changed  to  encompass  activities  related  to  agricultural  busi- 
ness as  well  as  farming.  However,  a youth  organization  of  vocational 
agricultural  students  should  remain  a vital  part  of  the  vocational  educa- 
tion program. 

This  series  of  stories  was  prepared  primarily  for  use  of  pre-service 
teachers  of  vocational  agriculture.  It  contains  little  in  the  way  of 
planning  programs  of  work  or  organizing  and  conducting  specific  FFA 
projects.  Discussion  on  these  and  similar  problems  may  be  found  in  many 
other  publications.  Included  here,  on  the  other  hand,  are  stories  of 
some  of  the  problems  faced  by  advisers  in  the  conduct  of  FFA  projects 
and  some  of  the  methods  used  by  teachers  to  provide  desirable  training, 
without  allowing  the  activity  to  get  out  of  hand  or  loom  too  large  in 
relation  to  other  aspects  of  the  vocational  agriculture  and  Future 
Farmer  Program. 

As  you  read  these  anecdotes,  I suggest  that  you  ask  yourself  such 
questions  as  the  following: 

1.  How  do  the  activities  suggested  in  these  anecdotes  contribute 
to  the  purposes  of  the  organization. 
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2.  (In  the  case  of  the  anecdotes  on  financing  and  accounting) 

Did  the  teacher  use  the  best  possible  methods  for  teaching 
appropriate  accounting  procedures? 

3.  What  activities  can  you  suggest  for  the  FFA  program,  at  the 
local  or  state  level  which  would  merit  the  needs  and/or  interests 
of  a segment  of  FFA  members,  which  are  not  now  being  met? 
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FUTURE  FARMER  PROGRAMS 

* 
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I DROP  IN  ON  A FUTURE  FARMER 
CHAPTER  MEETING 


One  day,  while  traveling  as  a supervisor  of  vocational  agriculture 
education,  I drove  into  a village  where  I had  not  planned  to  stop*  How- 
ever, I was  ahead  of  schedule,  so  I decided  to  break  the  usual  policy  of 
notifying  the  superintendent  prior  to  a visit  and  to  stop  to  see  what 
was  happening. 

I had  some  good  reasons  for  stopping.  The  teacher  of  vocational 
agriculture  was  one  of  those  rare  individuals  with  energy,  ideas,  and 
ability  to  transmit  enthusaisra  to  those  around  him.  His  Future  Farmer 
boys  had  won  the  state  parliamentary  procedure  contest  for  two  or  three 
years  in  succession.  They  had  been  high  in  other  contests  of  the  Future 
Farmers*  There  had  been  a continuous  parade  of  State  and  American 
farmers  from  the  chapter. 

I had  visited  the  school  on  previous  occasions  and  had  asked  many 
questions  of  the  teacher  such  as,  ,tyhat  were  your  objectives  in  encoura- 
ging your  students  to  buy  this  carload  of  feeder  steers?  Why  did  you 
let  your  F.F.A.  boys  rent  that  land  to  plant  wheat?  What  do  you  expect 
as  outcomes  of  this  program  of  raising  sows  and  their  litters  as  a group 
project?  Couldn't  these  boys  go  further  if  they  put  all  their  energies 
into  farming  programs  at  home  instead  of  being  involved  in  these  group 
projects?11  You  see,  I wanted  to  find  out  if  this  teacher,  who  had  so 
many  radical  ideas,  had  thought  through  his  program  and  really  knew  where 
he  was  going. 

To  my  questions,  I always  received  direct  and  concise  answers  such 
as;  "I  want  to  give  these  boys  experiences  which  would  be  impossible  for 
them  to  get  at  home,  such  as  how  to  finance  the  purchase  and  feeding  of 
a carload  of  steers.  We  can  demonstrate  practices  in  the  fertilization 
of  wheat  and  in  the  feeding  of  swine  that  I would  never  be  able  to  get 
adopted  at  home  without  the  demonstration.  I want  to  help  these  boys 
grow  up  with  the  kinds  of  abilities  they  need  as  top-notch  farmers  and 
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business  men  in  their  generation. 11 

I had  never  doubted  that  this  teacher  knew  what  he  was  doing,  so  I 
was  interested  in  dropping  in  unannounced,  to  see  what  might  be  going  on 
this  time.  I went  into  the  building,  and  as  usual,  went  to  the  superin- 
tendent’s office.  We  were  well  acquainted  and  he  met  me  at  the  door  with 
a handshake  and  a welcome.  Then  he  hastened  to  say,  "There's  an  F.F.A. 
meeting  going  on  in  the  Agriculture  room.  You'd  better  go  down  and  see 
it  and  i'll  see  you  later."  1 

I walked  into  a room  full  of  boys.  There  were  approximately  75  boys 
in  a room  suitable  for  about  twenty.  They  had  filled  every  chair.  They 
were  seated  on  tables  placed  against  the  walls  and  they  were  standing  in 
the  corners.  I couldn't  see  the  teacher,  but  I found  out  later  that  he 
was  standing  in  one  of  the  corners  along  with  the  boys. 

For  many  teachers  the  very  physical  conditions  would  have  created  an 
impossible  situation  in  which  to  work.  The  boys  would  have  lost  interest 
in  the  business  of  the  F.F.A.  and  discipline  problems  would  have  become 
the  major  issue  of  the  day. 

None  of  these  problems  existed  here.  I have  never  seen  a meeting 
conducted  more  efficiently,  nor  with  greater  cooperation  from  the  members. 
The  parliamentary  procedure  was  very  nearly  perfect.  Once  the  boys  got 
stuck  on  a parliamentary  point  and  called  on  the  teacher  to  explain. 

That  s when  I discovered  that  he  was  present. 


During  the  meeting  the  boys  voted  to  send  their  loan  committee  to 
the  bank  to  repay  a note  which  they  owed  for  feed  used  to  feed  their 
last  lot  of  pigs.  They  received  a report  of  their  committee  on  the 
steer  feeding  project  together  with  their  budget  for  finishing  the  steers 
ready  for  market.  The  cost  was  estimated  and  they  instructed  their  loan 
committee  to  negotiate  another  loan  at  the  bank.  Several  other  items 
were  disposed  of  before  the  meeting  was  adjourned.  It  should  be  clear 
that  real  business  was  going  on. 

£ 

After  the  boys  had  left  and  the  usual  greetings  were  over,  I asked, 
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, how  do  you  train  your  parliamentary  ceamsT  I too 

win  nearly  every  year. 

The  answer  was,  "Oh,  I don't  have  time  to  train  a team.  we 
pick  out  a team  from  our  chapter  to  represent  us.  We  might  send:  en- 

tirely different  group  of  boys  to  the  regional  contest  char  the  grctrr  ve 
send  to  the  district,  and  a still  different  group  to  the  stats  cotroesc 
if  we  should  win  in  the  regional.  We  could  pick  six  or  seres;  different 
teams  out  of  that  group  of  chapter  members  to  represent  us  tx  a contest 
and  we  wouldn't  be  ashamed  of  any  ore  of  them" 

"Well,  do  all  your  meetings  click  like  this  one  din1!"' 

"Sure,  that's  where  the  boys  learn  parliamentary  procedure 
happens  here  so  that  they  learn  to  think  on  their  feet.  ret 

stumped  and  when  they  do,  they  find  out  how  to  handle  the  sitrxrictr 
right  there.  That's  how  they  are  able  to  handle  the  problems  ^hich  are 
given  them  in  the  contests." 


"You  believe  then  that  we  shouldn't  spend  a lot  of 
teams  for  the  Future  Farmer  contests?" 
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"I  believe  everyone  needs  the  training  and  that  the  team  rs 
an  outgrowth  of  the  program 

"Would  you  apply  the  s« 
stock  judging  or  public  speaking?** 

"I  sure  would!  I believe  we  can  do  a better  job  if  *e  so  ahssi  ana 
do  a real  job  of  teaching  boys  and  then  pick  some  of  cheat  to  represent 
us  in  the  contests.  That  way  everyone  gets  a square  deal  rro  xo  orse  oets 
short  changed  in  instruction." 


you!  have  in  the  department/’ 


me  idea  to  our  ocher  contests.  lose  lox 


* * * * 


* Rules  of  the  state  contest  in  Michigan  allow  different  members  of  o 

team  for  district,  regional  and  state  contests. 


Ie  jcu  agree  «ith  iMs  teacher? 


I-  Cm.  ?oe  Justify  taking  tine  out  of  instruction:.  tar  season*  ?ocx~ 
tamer  neuners  for  contests?  If  jour  answer  is*  .langr  »jt 

cocsfitioos  no  -roe  believe  the  practice  is  jmsdii^Isr 
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MY  FUTURE  FARMER  CHAPTER 
GETS  A NEW  LEASE  ON  LIFE 


I suppose  every  teacher  who  has  had  several  years  of  experience 
has  had  a feeling  that  at  times  his  program  is  near  a peak  and  at  other 
tines  that  it  is  pretty  well  down.  Sometimes  the  students  seem  to  be  in- 
terested and  enthusiastic.  They  tackle  every  new  project  with  enthusiasm 
and  vigor;  there  is  no  challenge  they  won't  accept;  nothing  can  stop  them. 
At  other  times  they  seem  disinterested.  They  lack  enthusiasm  and  the 
teacher  frets  and  stews  trying  to  find  something  to  get  them  started 
again.  We  learn  through  experiences.  When  we  refuse  to  accept  opportu- 
nities for  new  experiences  there  is  little  opportunity  for  new  learning. 

My  Future  Farmer  members  went  into  a slump  one  summer.  I still 
don't  know  why.  Probably  it  was  something  I had  done,  or  failed  to  do, 
as  their  advisor.  I was  concerned  with  the  problem  of  how  to  get  them 

out  of  the  slump  and  started  again  on  the  road  to  new  experiences  of 

value  to  them.  There  was  nothing  wrong  with  the  boys.  They  were  intel- 
ligent farm  boys,  but  they  simply  lacked  any  incentive  for  carrying  out 
a challenging  program  of  work. 

I gave  the  problem  a great  deal  of  thought.  I suggested  activities 
to  the  boys  and  they  were  indifferent  to  my  suggestions.  I asked  them 
for  their  suggestions  and  they  had  none.  I knew  I needed  to  find  some 
activity  which  they  would  undertake  and  in  which  they  would  be  success- 
ful. I felt  that  if  they  could  be  successful  in  one  activity,  they  would 
go  ahead  with  other  more  important  activities. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  I was  up  against  a stone  wall.  Nothing  seemed 

to  strike  a spark  of  interest.  Finally  I went  over  to  see  one  of  my 

good  friends  who  was  teaching  vocational  agriculture  in  a neighboring 
town.  I knew  his  chapter  was  enjoying  a period  of  peak  activity  and 
accomplishment.  I thought  he  might  help  me  out.  We  discussed  my 
problem,  and  finally  I said,  HIf  we  should  get  an  invitation  to  come 
over  and  initiate  your  Green  Hands,  maybe  that  would  start  us  off,  but 
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yoa  would  have  to  avoid  letting  anyone  know  that  I suggested  it." 

He  said,  “i’ll  take  care  of  that.11 

I went  home  and  in  a week  or  so  my  Future  Farmer  secretary  came  in 
one  morning  with  a letter  which  he  showed  me.  It  was  a letter  from  the 
secretary  of  the  neighboring  chapter  inviting  us  over  to  initiate  their 
Green  Hands.  My  secretary  said,  "What1 11  we  do?" 

I said,  "I  don't  know,  but  we  couldn't  go  over  there  and  not  know 
our  parts  in  the  ritual,  could  we?" 

* 

The  neighboring  school  was  a traditional  rival  in  athletics  and 
other  school  contests,  so  my  secretary  said,  "No,  and  we  can't  turn  them 
down  either.  They  would  think  we  didn't  know  how  to  put  on  that 
initiation." 

We  agreed  that  we  would  get  the  members  together  and  decide  what  to 
do.  We  had  the  meeting  and  instructed  the  secretary  to  write  a note 
accepting  the  invitation  for  the  next  week. 

The  week  following  was  one  of  unprecedented  activity.  The  officers 
had  to  "learn  their  parts,"  get  the  paraphernalia  together  and  fixed  up. 
They  practiced  at  every  opportunity.  Pairs  of  boys  would  come  into  the 
room  during  the  noon  hour  and  help  each  other.  The  day  before  our  date 
one  of  the  boys  became  ill  and  they  had  to  find  a substitute.  They 
found  a boy  and  coached  him  nearly  all  day,  but  they  made  it. 

We  made  a creditable  showing  and  my  friend,  the  neighboring 
teacher,  praised  my  boys  enthusiastically.  On  the  way  home  I too 
praised  the  work  they  had  done.  I wanted  this  seed  to  germinate  so  we 
could  avoid  another  slump. 

The  next  day  the  boys  reported  their  success  to  the  members  and  we 
began  to  plan  what  to  do  next.  We  decided  that  we  needed  to  develop  an 
officer  training  program  so  that  new  officers  would  not  have  to  start 
with  no  experience  each  year.  The  officers  and  I had  discussed  this  pro- 
blem earlier  and  they  proposed  to  the  boys  that  we  might  develop  a 
"degree"  team  of  underclassmen.  They  explained  reasons  and  asked  the 
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members  what  they  thought  about  the  idea.  The  boys  agreed  that  the  idea 
might  work  and  decided  to  try  it. 

At  their  next  meeting,  they  elected  a degree  team.  In  reality 
these  degree  team  members  became  a second  group  of  officers.  They  demon- 
strated the  Future  Farmer  ritual  at  Grange  meetings,  at  Service  Clubs, 
at  meetings  of  other  chapters  in  the  area  and  at  high  school  assemblies. 
Each  year  a new  team  was  elected  and  the  former  degree  team  members  who 
had  made  good  were  elected  as  officers  of  the  chapter. 

"Nothing  succeeds  like  success,"  and  this  movement  in  my  chapter 
was  no  exception.  The  chapter  went  ahead  with  increased  vigor  and  with 
a broader  vision  of  the  activities  they  could  undertake  for  the  develop- 
ment of  their  members  and  the  improvement  of  their  chapter. 

it  -k  it  it 


1.  Can  you  list  mistakes  I may  have  made  which  caused  my  chapter  to 
go  into  a slump? 

2.  What  means  of  officer  training  can  you  describe  in  addition  to  the 
idea  of  the  degree  team  described  above? 

3.  What  means  could  be  used  in  chapters  with  large  memberships  to 
provide  training  in  leadership  to  a large  proportion  of  the  members? 
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THE  TEACHER  WHO  REFUSED  TO  USE 
THE  INTERNAL  ACCOUNTING  SYSTEM  FOR  THE  F.F.A.  FUNDS 

"How  do  you  recommend  that  F.F.A.  mo^.y  be  handled?"  was  a question 
asked  of  me  by  a superintendent  one  morni soon  after  I arrived  to 
visit  his  teacher  of  vocational  agriculture. 

"Why,  through  your  internal  accounting  system,  if  you  have  one," 

I replied. 

"Oh  we  have  one  alright,  but  our  agriculture  teacher  has  so  far 
refused  to  allow  the  F.F.A.  money  to  be  deposited  in  the  account."  Then 
he  continued,  "He’s  a good  man  and  I wouldn’t  want  to  cause  any  trouble, 
but  I don’t  understand  his  attitude." 

"I  don’t  understand  either.  How  does  your  system  work  anyway?"  I 
asked. 

"It’s  a standard  system,"  he  replied.  "The  money  is  deposited  and 
the  student  treasurer  gets  a receipt  and  makes  the  entries  in  his  book. 
Then  we  deposit  the  money  ir.  the  bank.  We  keep  a separate  record  for 
each  school  organization.  Withdrawals  are  made  on  the  basis  of  an  order 
signed  by  the  teacher  and  the  treasurer.  That  way  the  students  get  the 
same  experience  they  would  if  they  deposited  the  monqy  directly  in  the 

bank."  | 

i 

"Yes,"  I replied,  "And  the  system  relieves  the  teacher  and  the 
student  treasurer  of  a lot  of  responsibility.  It  would  be  pretty  hard 
for  anyone  to  accuse  them  of  misuse  of  funds  when  they  are  handled 
through  that  kind  of  a system.  Do  you  have  any  idea  as  to  why  he  refuses? 
Does  he  cooperate  in  other  matters?" 

"Oh,  sure,  he’s  one  of  the  best  teachers  we  have  and  he’s  one-hundred 
per  cent  cooperative  in  every  respect  except  this  one  thing.  I wouldn’t 
care,  except  that  I*m  afraid  someone  may  accuse  him  of  something  and  I 
won’t  be  able  to  defend  him.  He  said  once  that  he  needed  to  have  the 
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money  available  on  a moments  notice,  but  that  is  just  an  excuse*  My 
office  girl  is  here  all  the  time,  even  in  the  summer  and  she  can  write 
the  checks.  Besides,  they  can  always  draw  out  a check  for  a cash  deal 
if  they  want  to  buy  supplies,  or  feeder  steers,  or  seeds  for  the  farming 
programs 

"I  wonder  if  he  is  afraid  that  you  would  stop  him  from  doing  some 
of  those  things  such  as  buying  that  carload  of  feeder  calves  for  the 
boys,  if  he  had  to  withdraw  the  money  from  the  school  account?"  I asked. 

"No,  I don’t  think  it's  that,"  replied  the  superintendent.  "He 
talks  over  most  of  those  projects  anyway.  So  far  I've  given  him  free 
reign  and  I don’t  want  to  discourage  him  in  any  way,  but  I don’t  know 
how  to  handle  this  situation.  You  know  that  when  hundreds  of  dollars  are 
handled  they  need  to  have  a pretty  sound  system  of  records  or  they  will 
have  trouble  with  their  accounts,  and  that  means  reputations  are  hurt." 

"I  know  that,"  I replied.  "I’ve  seen  just  that  sort  of  thing 
happen  to  other  agriculture  teachers.  Besides  the  F.F.A.  is  a school 
organization  and  ought  to  be  responsible  to  the  school  regulations  just 
as  is  any  other  school  organization,  i’ll  go  on  to  the  agriculture  room 
and  before  I leave,  1*11  have  a talk  with  the  teacher  and  see  if  I can 
help  out." 

"OK",  said  the  superintendent,  "But  remember  he's  tops  as  a teacher 
and  I don't  want  the  program  to  suffer." 

I went  down  the  corridor  and  entered  the  vocational  agriculture 
room.  There  were  many  evidences  of  an  excellent  program  of  vocational 
agriculture  in  the  room.  The  students  were  alert  and  working  at  problems 
which  obviously  concerned  them. 

When  time  came  in  the  schedule  so  that  I could  visit  with  the 
teacher,  I complemented  him  on  the  evidences  of  progress  which  I could 
see.  I asked,  "What  kinds  of  things  are  being  done  by  the  F.F.A. ?" 


O 
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"Oh,  we’re  trying  to  help  these  boys  improve  their  farming  programs 
as  rapidly  as  they  can.  We  have  bought  quite  a lot  of  certified  seed 
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this  year.  We've  bought  some  pure-bred  dairy  calves  for  the  boys  and  we 
bought  a carload  of  feeder  calves  for  some  of  the  boys.  We  sold  most  of 
the  stuff  to  the  individual  members  and  some  we  kept  for  the  chapter,11 
was  the  reply. 

"You  mean  the  chapter  has  some  land  where  they1 re  growing  crops  and 
where  they  have  some  steers?"  I asked. 

"Yes,  we  have  about  twenty  acres  with  a barn  on  it,  that  we  rent." 

’'How  do  you  keep  the  records?"  I asked. 

"Oh,  we  pay  our  bills  as  we  go  along.  We  handled  about  $5,000 
last  year  and  will  handle  a lot  more  this  year,"  he  replied. 

that's  a lot  of  money  to  handle,"  I replied,  "it  must  take  quite  a 
lot  of  bookkeeping  to  keep  all  the  accounts  accurate  and  up  to  date. 

Who  handles  that  work  for  you?" 

"We've  got  a good  F.F.A.  treasurer  and  he  keeps  the  books  this  year," 
he  said. 

"You  handle  your  accounts  through  the  school  accounting  system, 
don't  you?"  I asked. 

"No,"  he  replied,  "That's  too  slow.  l'd  rather  pay  cash  for  what 
we  buy  and  be  done  with  it.  iJs  easier  that  way." 

"What  would  you  do  if  someone  came  up  tonight  and  asked  for  a 
strict  accounting?"  I asked. 

"Oh,  that  won't  happen,"  he  replied. 

"Well,  it  might.  Could  you  prove  that  your  bills  are  all  paid?" 

"No,  I guess  I couldn't,"  was  his  halting  reply. 

"Could  you  show  an  invoice  for  every  payment  recorded  in  the  trea- 
surers book  and  a canceled  check  or  a receipt  for  every  bill  you  have 
paid?"  I asked. 

"No,  I certainly  couldn't  do  that,"  he  replied. 

"Then  someone  could  accuse  either  you  or  your  treasurer  of  pocketing 
some  of  that  $5,000.  Is  that  right?"  I asked. 

"Gee,  I guess  you're  right.  The  superintendent  was  talking  about 
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that  the  other  day.  I thought  he  was  'nuts'  th»n,  but  now  I see  what  he 
was  driving  at.  i'll  see  him  tomorrow  and  get  this  business  straightened 
out  just  as  soon  as  I can.  I'd  sure  hate  to  have  anything  happen  to  our 
treasurer  and  I don't  want  to  get  in  a mess  myself." 

* * * * 

1.  What  are  the  minimum  essentials  a teacher  of  vocational  agriculture 
would  need  to  safe  guard  F.F.A.  finances,  so  far  as  records  are  con- 
cerned? 

2.  What  opportunxwj.es  for  teaching  students  of  vocational  agriculture 
do  you  see  in  the  financial  aspects  of  projects  described  above? 

3*  Should  this  teacher  have  dropped  the  projects*  to  avoid  the  problem 
of  keeping  financial  records? 
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TRAINING  F.F.A.  BOYS  FOR  CONTESTS 


"It  takes  too  much  time  out  of  class  work,"  is  the  complaint  of 
many  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  when  the  subject  of  contests  is 
brought  into  the  discussion.  This  has  been  a common  complaint  for  many 
years  and  I thought  I would  like  to  talk  with  a few  teachers  who  had 
been  entering  contests  for  a number  of  years  to  see  if  I could  discover 
any  differences  in  their  proceedures.  I would  like  to  tell  you  about 
two  of  these  interviews . 

The  first  teacher  had  been  consistently  successful  in  F.F.A.  con- 
tests  for  many  years.  He  had  had  winning  public  speaking  contestants, 
winning  parliamentary  procedure  contest  teams,  and  demonstration  teams, 
as  well  as  livestock  judging  teams  in  the  state  contests.  When  his  teams 
were  not  state  winners  one  could  expect  them  to  be  near  the  top. 

I asked  this  teacher,  "Bill,  how  do  you  go  about  training  your 
teams  for  the  contests?" 

Bill  replied,  "Well,  along  about  the  first  of  December,  I have  the 
boys  in  all  my  classes  choose  which  contest  they  want  to  enter.  They 
choose  one,  either  public  speaking,  parliamentary  proceedure,  or  demon- 
stration. The  livestock  judging  contests  are  handled  the  same  way  only 
we  work  on  them  later  in  the  year." 

,fYou  mean  they  choose  one  out  of  the  three  to  prepare  for.  Do  they 
stay  with  that  one?"  I interrupted. 

"Yes,"  replied  Bill,  '‘They  choose  and  then  they  stay  with  it  until 
the  eliminations  in  February.  If  they  win  there  they  keep  on  working 
until  the  state  contest  in  March." 

"Let's  see,  that's  three  to  four  months  devoted  to  these  three 
contests  for  all  your  students  every  year.  Is  that  right?"  I asked. 

"Yes,  that's  right,"  replied  Bill,  "it's  a lot  of  time,  but  I fig 
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ure  the  state  wants  us  to  work  on  them,  or  they  wouldn't  have  the  con- 
tests. Of  course  the  boys  do  learn  some  agriculture  in  preparing  their 
material . " 

"But  it's  not  necessarily  related  to  their  farming  programs  or  to 
their  occupational  objectives?"  I asked. 

"No,  it's  more  likely  not  related,"  said  Bill. 

"Well,  go  ahead,  how  do  you  organize  the  classes?"  I asked* 

"We  divide  up  into  groups  in  the  classes  and  everybody  works  on 
one  of  these  contests  the  whole  time.  Each  boy,  or  each  team  gathers 
it's  own  materials  and  they  prepare  their  own  speeches.  We  give  them 
time  to  practice  in  their  group  and  also  in  the  whole  class." 

"Then  finally  do  you  choose  one  group  to  represent  the  chapter  in 
the  elimination  contest?"  I asked. 

"Yes,  we  run  our  own  elimination  contest  in  the  chapter  meetings 
during  the  school  day."  replied  Bill. 

"But  what  about  your  agriculture  work  in  the  mean  time?"  I asked. 

"What  do  you  do  about  farming  programs  and  the  work  you  have  outlined  to 

o n 

cover? 

"We  just  don't  cover  it,"  replied  Bill.  "Of  course  as  I said  a 
minute  ago,  the  boys  learn  something  by  reading  the  stuff  they  bring  in 
for  the  contests,  but  our  objective  is  to  win  contests  and  we  do  a 
pretty  good  job  of  it." 


* * * * 


The  second  teacher  was  a younger  man.  His  F.F.A.  had  been  success- 
ful in  winning  a state  demonstration  contest,  but  they  did  not  have  a 
history  of  consistently  high  winnings  over  many  years. 
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I asked,  "Dick,  how  do  you  train  your  boys  for  the  contests  in 
F.F.A.?" 


Dick  grinned  and  said,  'Veil  you'd  think  I didn't  train  them, 
judging  by  the  number  of  times  we  get  eliminated.  We  decide  while  we 
are  studying  a unit  whether  the  subject  lends  itself  to  a demonstration 
or  a speech.  The  parliamentary  procedure,  we  leave  to  the  chapter  meet- 
ings. Our  boys  practice  parliamentary  procedure  in  their  meetings  so 
they  can  select  a team  most  any  time.  They  practice  some  outside  of 
class  and  outside  the  meetings  and  we  enter  them  in  the  contest.  They 
haven't  won  yet,  but  we  learn  a lot  and  the  boys  like  it." 

"What  about  the  speeches  and  demonstration  contests  th#t  you  men- 
tioned? Do  you  select  a few  students  and  give  them  special  coaching?" 

I asked. 

"No,"  said  Dick.  "I  don't  have  time,  and  I don't  think  it's  a good 
idea  anyway,  i'll  tell  you  how  we  did  that  demonstration  contest  we 
just  won.  That'll  give  you  an  idea  as  to  how  we  do  any  of  our  demon- 
stration or  speech  contests." 

"Go  ahead,"  I said. 

Dick  stated,  "The  demonstration  was  on  farm  safety.  We  had  been 
studying  farm  safety  in  one  of  my  classes  and  they  had  been  making  some 
surveys  of  safety  factors  around  their  farms.  One  day  one  of  the  boys 
said,  ’Why  don't  we  put  some  of  these  things  together  and  make  a demon- 
stration out  of  it  for  the  contest  that's  coming  up  in  about  two  weeks?"' 

"Did  you  do  it?"  I asked. 

"Yes,"  said  Dick.  "That  started  them  off.  I went  to  the  black- 
board and  the  boys  made  a list  of  materials  we  would  need.  Then  they 
appointed  a committee  to  build  the  set  in  the  shop.  Another  group  was 
to  prepare  the  charts  and  another  was  to  write  the  script.  We  had  some 
other  committees,  but  that's  the  general  idea." 

"in  other  words,  they  all  worked  on  one  demonstration,  is  that 
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right?11  I asked. 

"Yes,  and  they  sure  worked,"  said  Bill.  *\fhen  it  w^s  ill 
they  voted  on  two  members  to  do  the  talking,  but  almost  <srr  -cadi* 
have  done  it  satisfactorily." 

"And  the  demonstration  was  part  of  a regular  unit  at  waril*  I jessaet 

next. 


"Yes,"  replied  Dick.  "I  don’t  believe  in  interrupting  a regd-er 
program  just  to  enter  a contest.  If  the  contest  can  motivate  le^rxixe 
it’s  okay,  but  otherwise  I don’t  use  it." 

"How  about  public  speaking?"  I asked. 

"It’s  the  same  thing,"  said  Dick.  "Sometimes  the  hoys  averse  that 
here’s  a subject  on  which  they  can  prepare  a speech.  Then  tax 
lop  speeches  in  a class  and  maybe  discover  a good  speaker  the  tfhe  contest. 
In  the  mean- time  everyone  has  had  the  experience  of  working  cict  a speech 
on  the  subject  he  has  been  studying  in  class." 

* * * * 


1.  Which  teacher  was  most  nearly  right  in  the  way  he  usee  centests! 

2.  Can  you  justify  contests  as  they  were  used  by  either  teacher? 

3.  There  are  evident  weaknesses  in  each  teacher’s  program  ix  telattcn 
to  contests.  Can  you  identify  any  of  these? 
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A I5ACSSI  VffiO  FAILED  TO  SEEP  AgKSSgE 
F-F.A.  ACCOGSTS 


\fc£I  the  major  activities  of  your  FJF-jL  chancer?  **  I 
* resiser  sf  vacation*!  agriculture  as  E sas  -tiAirLsE  £r  iis  oe- 
sviraaErt-  At  s*  tine  I was  serving  as  a state  sunerrisjr  tt  imrtr-  r-r-.s' 
^gricvltsre  *ke  was  asking  one  of  ay  regular  visits  tar  33*  iagarrssxE  ix 
a local  sdhsol. 

*3^  * ^ ssuai  kind  of  activities.'*  he  r*zlisd~  Serins 

-^g*  or  spectacular.  act  we  keep  the  boys  pretrr  cics’r  at  tsar  - r 

’feat  kite  of  things  do  you  do?”  I asked  a^iz- 

*fe  start  ocr  it  the  fall  with  a school  fair.  Tbst  tie 

witter  “ws  trr  to  tare  a banquet  for  the  F.F.JL.  nenhezs  asas  their  ligtstts - 
fhet  we  take  a rrin  otset  to  the  college  for  the  stats  r^srreztirtr  ant 
stair  it  Jesse  rot  the  judging  contests,"  he  relief- 

* 5tor  urst.*1  1 answered.  "Few  do  vcu.  frrsgscg  *cur:  trms 
assc  banquets?* 


hare  a far  rmooey  nuking  activities.  Jet  roe  thins:  we  are  rz  el 
area  where  it  is  advisable  to  grow  trees  on  scans  ;:  the  Itjuh  Fhs  JiT^v 
rwnk,s  a snail  forest  and  weTve  been  harvesting  Jhrtsrsas  trees  =?=?*-rr  tt^ht 
rtr  tze  past  rive  or  six  years.  Of  course  we  relate  each  snartrs  sc  we 
rate  tart  cr  increase  our  forest.>  This  gives  as  son^  rxnnrr  tt  at 
Thet  you  stow,  we  get  some  money  through  vuur  cf fits  far  cur  fatr 
ter  cur  delegates  to  the  stare  convention.” 


^es.  1 kn3f  about  Restate  money  for  F.F..&.  threats. ^ 1 zerltsr, 
the  way , what  system  of  accounting  do  ^rom  use  far  tcut  J_J . x... 
aatsyr*  was  ny  next  question. 

we  tire  at  treasurer  and  he  keens  the  recccxJ*  wss  ris 

rerly. 
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*You  mean  you  don't  have  a school  accounting  system  for  activities 
of  school  organizations?11  I asked. 

nNo,  we  don't,"  was  his  reply. 

'•Well!”  I exclaimed,  "that  puts  quite  a responsibility  on  you  and 
your  treasurer,  doesn't  it?  Tell  me,  how  do  you  pay  your  bills?" 

The  teacher  replied,  "Whenever  we  collect  some  money,  I just  go 
down  and  pay  the  bills  in  cash,  out  of  the  money  we  have  taken  in." 

"Do  you  get  a receipt?"  I asked. 

"No,"  replied  the  teacher,  "not  as  a rule.  I just  pay  cash  and 
turn  in  what's  left  f j the  treasurer." 

Vbat  record  does  he  keep?"  was  ray  next  question. 

"He  just  records  the  amount  of  cash  I give  him,"  replied  the 
teacher. 


‘Then,  if  I understand  you  correctly,  there  is  no  record  of  the 
total  amount  of  receipts  or  of  the  expenses.  Is  that  right?"  I asked. 

‘Yes,  it  s simpler  that  way,"  was  the  teacher* s answer. 

Suppose  someone  should  accuse  you  of  mixing  your  own  and  the  F.F.A. 
looney.  According  to  what  you  have  said,  you  couldn't  prove  you  hadn't." 
I said. 

'Oh,  well,  nobody  will,"  the  teacher  replied,  "and  I know  I'm 
honest." 

"I'm  not  questioning  your  honesty,"  I replied,  "l'd  be  perfectly 
willing  to  trust  you,  but  I worry  about  your  putting  yourself  in  a posi- 
tion where  you  can't  prove  yourself  honest  to  everyone.  You  ought  to 
have  an  itemized  invoice  for  every  item  purchased  by  the  F.F.A.  Then 
you  should  have  a canceled  check  or  a receipt  which  would  show  specifi- 
cally what  has  been  paid.  For  your  income  you  should  have  a record  of 
the  amount  received,  it's  source,  and  the  nature  of  the  receipt.  If 
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you  issued  a receipt,  you  should  have  a duplicate  for  your  record." 

"Oh,  I know,"  replied  the  teacher,  "but  that's  too  much  bother.  We 
don't  need  to  do  that  here  in  this  community." 

Two  or  three  years  passed  and  the  teacher  decided  to  move  to 
another  school  in  a new  community.  He  was  not  under  pressure  to  move, 
but  felt  the  change  would  improve  his  own  situation  and  offer  greater 
advantages  to  his  family. 

Shortly  after  settling  in  the  new  community,  the  superintendent 
from  the  former  school  wrote  the  teacher  demanding  an  accounting  of  the 
F.F.A.  funds.  The  student  treasurer  had  reported  that  the  funds  collected 
by  the  teacher  for  banquet  tickets,  and  for  the  sale  of  Christmas  trees 
had  not  been  turned  in,  and  the  bills  were  unpaid. 

Of  course  the  teacher  denied  the  accusation  that  he  ^ad  run  away 
with  F.F.A.  money,  but  he  had  no  records  and  no  proof.  The  Board  of 
Education  sued  the  teacher  for  the  money  they  believed  had  not  been 
turned  in  by  the  teacher  and  the  court  ruled  that  the  teacher  must  pay. 


* * * * 


1.  Outline  a system  of  record  keeping  which  would  have  protected  the 
teacher . 

2.  Since  there  was  no  internal  school  accounting  system,  what  other 
steps  could  the  teacher  have  taken  to  safeguard  the  F.F.A.  money  and 
his  own  reputation? 

3.  Was  the  teacher  making  adequate  use  of  the  F.F.A.  projects  to  teach 
accounting  and  management  practices  to  the  members? 
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Foreword 


This  is  one  of  a series  of  pamphlets  dealing  wii  several  aspects 
of  the  program  of  vocational  agriculture.  Each  pamphlet  consists  of  a 
series  of  events  and  happenings  as  they  actually  occured.  Each  is  a 
true  story,  and  it  describes  an  actual  experience  which  I have  had  dur- 
ing the  past  forty-five  years  in  the  vocational  agriculture  field.  Many 
of  the  experiences  described  here  are  those  which  I had  while  I was  a 
teacher  of  vocational  agriculture.  Others  describe  experiences  as  a 
teacher-educator  or  as  a state  supervisor  of  vocational  education  in 
agriculture . 

These  stories  of  events  and  happenings  may  be  used  by  many  different 
persons.  (1)  By  students  to  discover  the  nature  of  some  of  the  work  of 
the  teacher  of  vocational  agriculture..  Some  who  read  these  stories  may 
become  more  determined  to  enter  the  profession.  Others  may  decide  to 
find  other  fields  of  work.  (2)  By  student  teachers  who  may  read  these 
stories  as  they  find  themselves  confronted  with  similar  experiences  or 
problems.  We  may  be  able  to  share  experiences  through  the  medium  of 
these  pages.  Some  ideas  may  be  found  to  help  smooth  out  rough  spots  for 
student  teachers.  I hope  they  will  be  able  to  discover  other  solutions 
to  problems  and  other  methods  which  will  be  of  value  to  them.  (3)  By  my 
colleagues  in  vocational  agriculture.  They  may  find  a few  new  sugges- 
tions; they  are  likely  to  discover  that  we  have  had  similar  problems;  and, 
I feel  certain  that  they  will  be  in  a position  to  say,  ’’That  reminds  me 
of  an  experience  I had . " 

In  presenting  this  series  of  anecdotes,  it  is  recognized  that  they 
reflect  the  objectives  of  "establishment  in  farming,"  and  "developing 
agricultural  leadership"  which  were  accepted  at  the  time  they  were  writ- 
ten. Teachers  in  service  and  those  who  are  preparing  for  teaching  may 
ask  themselves,  "How  would  I meet  similar  situations  today?"  What  new 
or  different  solutions  would  I need  ti  use  to  meet  similar  situations 
with  students  preparing  for  careers  i.n  farming  and/or  agricultural 
business  ? 
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While  any  division  of  the  series  of  anecdotes  results  in  some  over 
lapping,  for  the  convenience  of  readers,  the  anecdotas  have  been  assem- 
bled into  pamphlets  under  the  following  titles: 


1.  Teaching  High  School  Students 

2.  Future  Farmers  Programs 

3.  Post-High  School  Farmer  Training  Programs 

A.  Young-Farmer  Programs 

B.  Adult-Farmer  Programs 

4.  Problems  of  Relationship 

5.  Program  Planning 

6.  Student  Teachers 

Students  preparing  to  teach  vocational  agriculture  will  find  in 
these  anecdotes  examples  of  many  typical  problems  faced  by  teachers  of 
agriculture.  It  is  hoped  that  these  problems  will  help  students  visua- 
lize real  situations  as  they  work  through  the  professional  education 
courses  required  for  certification,  and  as  they  consider  the  subject  mat 
ter  of  technical  agriculture  in  relation  to  planning  and  conducting  in- 
structional programs  in  local  schools 

Teachers  in-service,  who.  may  read  these  stories,  will  say,  "Let  me 

tell  you  about  a similar  experience  I had and  "I  would  have 

done  it  differently.  I would In  groups  of  experienced 

teachers  this  could  lead  to  spirited  discussion  and  demonstration  to  em- 
phasize an  aspect  of  method,  or  application  of  principle. 

Among  either  pre-serivce  or  in-service  groups  of  teachers  it  is 
hoped  that  these  experiences  and  happenings  will  stimulate  teachers  to 
study  methods  and  principles  in  a realistic  and  constructive  manner. 

Raymond  M.  Clark,  Professor  Emeritus 
Department  of  Secondary  Education  and  Curriculum 
July  1971 
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The  young-farmer  program  was  originally  designed  to  help  out-of- 
school  young  men  to  continue  their  education  in  agriculture  under  the 
direction  of  the  local  teacher  of  vocational  agriculture.  More  recently 
the  program  has  been  modified  to  assist  men  to  continue  preparation  for 
farming  and/or  for  agricultural  business  and  industry.  Usually  it  is  a 
part-time  non-credit  program  as  contrasted  with  the  more  concentrated 
technical  programs  offered  at  Michigan  State  University  and  some  other 
Land  Grant  universities  and  at  some  of  the  community  colleges. 

The  adult-farmer  program  was  originally  intended  to  serve  farmers 
who  were  already  established  in  farming  but  who  needed  to  learn  about 
new  practices,  new  varieties,  different  management  procedures  and  other 
matters  of  concern  to  farmers. 

As  you  read  this  series  of  anecdotes  regarding  some  of  the  experi- 
ences I have  had  with  farmer  classes,  you  will  discover  that  here  are 
challenging  groups  of  men  who  are  anxious  to  keep  moving  toward  their 
goals.  For  the  teacher  they  can  provide  not  only  challenge,  but  also 
great  satisfaction  and  lasting  friendships. 

Many  of  the  anecdotes  in  this  pamphlet  were  originally  written  in 
the  early  1950's.  At  that  time  most  farmers  had  a poultry  enterprise, 
at  least  to  supply  the  farm  family.  Poultry  was  very  nearly  a universal 
farm  enterprise.  Also,  farm  programs  were  much  more  diversified  in  terms 
of  enterprises  than  they  are  today.  This  will  account  for  some  of  the 

kinds  of  classes  and  for  some  of  the  conversation  recorded  in  these  anec- 
dotes . 

However,  in  spite  of  the  "out-of-dateness"  of  some  of  the  technical 
agriculture  included  in  these  anecdotes,  we  believe  they  carry  some 
suggestions  used  by  the  teachers  such  as  the  use  of  committees  of  class 
members  to  help  plan,  the  participation  of  class  members,  and  many  other 
characteristics  to  be  studied  and  evaluated  by  present  and  prospective 
teachers  of  agriculture. 
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As  one  studies  the  needs  of  men  engaged  in  agriculture-both  on- 

farm  and  off-farm  he  will  discover  vast  areas  to  be  covered.  He  will  be 

gin  to  discover  the  need  to  work  with  the  class  members  in  selecting 

for  study,  and  perhaps  encouraging  some  forms  of  independent  and 

individualized  study  to  help  students  make  application  to  their  indivi- 
dual  problems. 


We  have  not  included  questions  following  each  of  these  anecdotes, 
as  has  been  done  in  some  other  pamphlets  of  this  series.  We  suggest  ' 
that  these  anecdotes  be  used  as  a "take-off  for  discussing  such  topics 
as:  (1)  the  function  of  the  school  for  providing  part-time  continuing 

education  for  out-of-school  youth  and  adults;  (2)  how  to  organize  out- 
youth  and  adults  for  a continuing  educational  program,  and 
(3)  how  to  conduct  class  sessions  for  out-of-school  youth. 
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POST-HIGH  SCHOOL  FARMER  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 


A. 


Young-Farmer  Programs 
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program  and  I helped  lead  discussions  on  the  topics  they  selected  for 
study.  We  met  regularly  for  several  years  without  any  of  the  formalities 
ox  reports  on  supervised  farming,  reimbursement  on  salary,  or  records  of 
attendance.  I visited  the  young  men  on  their  farms  whenever  I could  and 
we  had  farming  programs  which  would  be  a credit  to  any  young  farmer  pro- 
grss  of  a more  modern  period. 

Ve  had  more  than  that;  some  of  the  issues  these  boys  brought  up  had 
dynamite  in  them  for  a teacher  in  the  public  school,  yet  many  were  vital 
to  these  young  men  and  they  tackled  them.  I remember  one  evening  the 
president  got  up  to  call  the  meeting  to  order  and  he  said,  "You  know  the 
county  board  of  supervisors  voted  today  to  put  up  the  question  of  reten- 
tion of  the  office  of  county  agricultural  agent  to  a vote  of  the  people 
“ rne  Bext  election-  Now  it  doesn't  seem  to  me  that  us  young  fellows 
just  getting  started  in  farming  can  afford  to  let  the  people  do  away  with 
the  county  agent's  office."  This  was  a hot.  issue  in  the  county  and  I 
wondered  how  the  people  would  feel  about  my  boys  taking  up  such  an  issue 
in  a meeting  for  which  I was  responsible. 

1 told  the  bo-vs  that  this  was  an  issue  they  would  have  to  handle 
-nemselves  and  they  went  ahead.  Before  the  evening  was  much  older,  they 
had  made  plans  for  members  of  the  group  to  hold  meetings  in  every  town- 
snip  in  the  county  to  discuss  the  issue  and  urge  retention  of  the  office. 
~i€  voters  retained  the  office,  I am  sure  largely  through  the  efforts  of 
Liiese  boys . The  political  experts  in  the  county  were  sure  that  the  vote 
would  be  against  the  office. 

I have  often  wondered  what  happened  in  the  training  or  experience  of 
these  young  men  to  cause  them  to  come  in  and  ask  for  "some  meetings  so  we 
cat  keep  up-to-date  on  our  agriculture."  In  looking  back  over  the  many 
intervening  years  I think  I can  see  some  features  of  their  high  school 
vocational  agriculture  program  which  may  have  contributed  to  their  re- 
quest tor  more  training.  At  the  risk  of  seeming  conceited,  I should 
like  to  enumerate  some  of  them: 

I ' A practical  problem  approach  was  always  used  for  all  of  our  technical 
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agriculture  subject  matter.  The  boys  were  prepared  to  seek  up-to- 
date,  scientific  information  to  use  in  the  solution  of  their  problems. 
The  problems  discussed  in  our  classes  were  their  problems,  taken  from 
their  farms  and  the  findings  in  class  were  used  in  the  solution  of 
the  problems  at  home.  They  had  to  be  right! 

2.  The  boys  recognized  that  conditions  change  rapidly  and  constantly. 

They  had  been  taught  to  keep  their  information  and  their  practices 
up-to-date.  They  realized  how  rapidly  farming  practices  change  and 
they  knew  that  high  school  graduation  for  them  could  not  mean  the 

end  of  education  if  they  wanted  to  become  successful,  well-established 
farmers . 

3.  They  had  learned  to  exchange  ideas  freely  in  vocational  agriculture  - 
in  the  classes  and  in  the  Future  Farmer  work.  They  recognized  that 
they  could  help  themselves  by  exchanging  ideas  regarding  the  solution 
of  their  problems,  particularly  if  they  could  have  access  to  the  new 
ideas  and  information  available  to  them  in  the  local  department  of 
vocational  agriculture. 

4.  They  had  unlimited  confidence  in  their  own  ability  to  meet  problems 
and  to  find  solutions  so  long  as  they  could  work  together  on  them. 

They  had  learned  in  their  Future  Farmer  work  that  together  they  could 
be  successful  in  almost  any  undertaking.  This  confidence  carried 
over  to  their  adult  life  in  activities  such  as  the  undertaking  which 
resulted  in  the  retention  of  the  county  agricultural  agent's  office. 

5.  I am  sure  they  believed  in  the  Creed  of  the  Future  Farmer  which  they 
had  memorized  and  which  they  were  living--"I  believe  in  the  future 
of  farming... I believe  in  leadership  from  ourselves  and  respect  from 
others... I believe  in  less  dependence  on  begging  and  more  power  in 
bargaining... They  were  living  their  creed. 
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A YOUNG-FARMER  CLASS  REVISES  ITS  PROGRAM 


The  state  supervisor  was  at  lunch  one  day  with  Dick  Jones,  a very 
successful  teacher  of  vocational  agriculture,  when  the  conversation 
shifted  to  the  topic  of  organizing  and  conducting  young-farmer  classes. 
Dick  seemed  lost  in  thought  and  troubled  for  a few  moments  and  then  burst 
forth  with,  You  know,  I'm  worried  about  my  young-farmer  class.  They 
just  don't  seem  to  be  interested  this  year  like  they  were  last  year  when 
we  started.'1 

This  was  a surprise  to  the  supervisor.  Dick  was  one  of  the  best 
teachers  and  no  one  dreamed  that  he  really  worried  about  maintaining  in- 
terest in  any  of  his  classes.  He  said,  "is  that  so?  What  are  they 
studying  this  year?" 

"They're  working  on  dairy  production.  Just  now  the  subject  is 
feeding  cows." 

"How  did  you  pick  that  subject?  Did  you  pick  it  for  them?" 

"No,  of  course  not.  They  have  a committee  that  I meet  with.  They 
decide  on  the  lessons  and  report  to  the  class.  If  the  class  want  the 
lessons  changed,  they  say  so  and  we  change." 

Veil,  that's  supposed  to  be  a good  technique,  but  why  do  you  suppose 
they  chose  dairy?" 

Dick  looked  puzzled  for  a moment.  He  wondered  what  the  supervisor 
could  be  getting  at.  He  replied,  'Yhey  all  have  dairy  cows  on  their 
home  farms.  Why  wouldn't  they  study  dairy.  It's  their  most  important 
enterprise. " 

The  supervisor  thought  a moment  and  then  said,  'Yes,  you're  right, 
but  Dick,  What  is  a young-farmer  anyway?" 

He  s an  out  of  school  young  man  who  wants  to  become  established  in 
farming,  but  who  isn’t  yet  established.  But  what's  that  got  to  do  with 
it?" 

Veil,  I was  just  wondering,  Do  you  suppose  these  young  men  of  yours 
are  concerned  with  feeding  cows,  or  in  how  to  rent  or  buy  land?  Do  you 
suppose  their  real  problems  lie  in  the  area  of  how  can  I get  established 
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in  farming  instead  of  in  the  areas  they  accepted  from  the  committee?" 

Dick  thought  some  more  and  then  he  said,  "Maybe  you're  right!  They 
wouldn't  be  likely  to  put  that  thought  into  words  would  they?  But  i'll 
bet  that's  what  they  really  would  go  for.  l'm  going  to  try  it  and  find 
out." 


The  supervisor  and  Dick  listed  a number  of  problem  areas  having  to 
do  with  credit,  partnership  and  lease  agreements,  purchase  of  land,  and 
the  like.  When  they  had  finished  Dick  said,  "Boy!  If  they  go  for  this 
we'll  be  on  it  for  the  next  three  or  four  years.  I believe  we've  got 
something! " 

"Well,  let  me  know  how  it  works  after  you  try  it,"  were  the  parting 
words  of  the  supervisor. 

Dick  left  with,  "Don't  worry,  I will." 

Several  months  later  Dick  and  the  Supervisor  met  again  and  Dick 
started  the  conversation  with,  "Say!  You  know  that  idea  worked!  Those 
boys  just  eat  that  stuff  up  and  we've  got  a lot  of  written  partnerships 
in  operation  already." 

"That's  good,  must  be  the  dads  accept  it  too  if  they  agree  to  the 
partnerships . " 

"Sure  they  do.  We  had  some  joint  meetings  after  we  had  studied  the 
ideas  in  class  and  explained  the  ideas  to  the  dads  and  its  going  good. 

I'm  sure  glad  we  had  that  talk  that  day." 

"So  am  I.  How  about  next  year,  will  this  same  group  be  back  for 
another  class?" 

"Yes,  they'll  be  back.  They  don't  want  to  give  up  their  group  and 
thev  want  to  do  some  more  work  on  how  to  get  established.  In  another 
year  or  two  they  will  be  far  enough  along  the  route  to  establishment  so 
they  will  be  ready  for  some  of  the  production  problems  we  were  on  before 
our  last  talk.  That's  when  i'll  begin  to  call  them  an  adult-farmer  class. 
They  won't  need  to  know  the  difference.  But  we'll  have  to  start  another 
class  to  take  care  of  the  younger  boys." 


A YOUNG-FARMER  CLASS  ENTERS  POLITICS 


Dick  Jones  was  a teacher  of  vocational  agriculture  in  a relatively 
large  high  school  in  southern  Michigan.  The  school  was  located  in  a 
county  where  the  farmers  had  been  asserting  themselves  every  year  or  two 
by  doing  away  with  the  office  of  county  agricultural  agent.  Sometimes 
they  requested  his  resignation  and  sometimes  their  board  of  supervisors 
simply  failed  to  vote  an  appropriation  to  maintain  his  office.  This 
time  the  supervisors  were  almost  equally  divided  in  their  opinions  re- 
garding the  maintenance  of  the  office  so  they  decided  to  leave  the  matter 
to  the  voters  at  the  next  election. 

Dick  had  read  reports  of  the  action  of  the  supervisors  in  the  local 
newspaper.  He  hated  to  see  the  office  discontinued.  He  had  a very  nice 
working  relationship  with  the  county  agent,  and  they  had  been  of  mutual 
help  on  many  occasions.  However,  Dick  felt  that  he  was  a public  servant 
and  therefore  could  not  enter  the  fight  himself,  so  he  decided  to  con- 
tinue his  program  and  let  the  voters  decide  the  issue  on  their  own. 

The  young-farmer  class  was  scheduled  to  have  a meeting  this  evening. 
Dick  was  proud  of  this  group.  They  had  asked  to  have,  "some  meetings  to 
keep  up  to  date  on  new  developments  in  agriculture,"  and  Dick  had  been 
meeting  with  them  once  a week  all  winter.  As  they  came  into  the  room 
tonight  John,  the  president,  said  to  Dick,  "We’d  like  to  take  some  time 
tonight  to  discuss  a problem  by  ourselves.  You  can  stay  if  you  want  , 
but  we  don't  want  to  involve  you  in  this  business  in  any  way." 

Dick  was  taken  by  surprise  and  he  was  bursting  with  curiosity  as  to 
what  the  business  could  be.  He  said,  "O.K.  Do  you  want  to  have  the  dis- 
cussion we  had  planned  first?" 

John  said,  "Yes,  we  don't  want  to  miss  that.  Can  you  close  it  up  a 
half  hour  early?  That  will  give  us  a chance  to  take  care  of  our  business." 

Dick  agreed  and  went  ahead  with  the  discussion  which  had  been 
planned.  When  he  had  finished,  he  turned  the  meeting  over  to  president, 
John. 
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.Tohn  opened  the  discussion  with,  MYou  fellows  probably  read  in  the 
paper  about  the  county  agent  problem.  You  know  we  have  been  without  an 
agent  more  than  half  of  the  time  for  the  last  six  years  or  more.  I don't 
know  what  you  fellows  think  about  it,  but  I don't  see  how  us  fellows, 
just  getting  started  in  farming  can  afford  to  lose  our  agent  now.  What 
do  you  fellows  think?" 

"I  agree." 

'He  certainly  helped  me  out  of  a jam  last  week." 

"I  don't  know  what  I'd  do  without  him." 

These  replies  and  many  similiar  ones  were  immediately  forthcoming. 
Then  someone  said,  "What  can  we  do  about  it?" 

Another  said,  "I  think  we  ought  to  get  right  out  and  tell  the 
people  what  we  think." 

One  young  man  said,  "Do  you  mean  we  ought  to  cover  the  whole  county? 
After  all  we  only  represent  a small  part  of  the  county  in  this  group." 

Still  another  said,  "Yes,  I believe  we  could  cover  the  whole  county. 
I believe  the  people  would  listen  to  us  and  we  could  carry  the  vote  the 
way  we  want  it. " 

After  the  discussion  died  down,  John  said,  "Well,  do  you  want  to 
vote  on  the  question  of  covering  the  county?" 

They  voted  to  hold  a meeting  in  each  township  in  the  county.  It 
was  agreed  that  they  would  advertise  the  meetings,  arrange  for  the  halls 
in  each  township  and  present  their  views. 

Before  the  meeting  adjourned  they  had  appointed  members  to  be  res- 
ponsible for  each  meeting.  They  were  to  work  in  pairs  and  were  to  re- 
port back  at  later  meetings  regarding  their  success. 

Needless  to  say  they  carried  the  election  to  retain  the  office  of 
county  agricultural  agent  and  never  since  then  has  the  question  been  de- 
bated by  the  board  of  supervisors. 
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THE  STATE  SUPERVISOR  VISITS 
A YOUNG-FARMER  CLASS 


The  state  supervisor  of  agricultural  education  called  at  a school  in 
one  of  the  oldest  farming  areas  of  Michigan  one  evening  for  the  purpose 
of  visiting  a young  farmer  program  which  had  been  started  there.  It  was 
one  of  the  first  young  farmer  programs  in  the  state  and  it  had  aroused 
much  interest.  Many  pessimists  had  said,  "You  can’t  interest  young  men 
between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-five  in  anything  that  looks  like 
an  organization. M 

Others  had  said,  ’’Let’s  try  and  see.”  Dick  Jones  the  teacher  of 
vocational  agriculture  in  the  school  was  one  of  those  who  wanted  to  "Try 
it  out  and  see  what  he  could  do.”  He  was  considered  to  be  a very  good 
teacher  of  high  school  boys  and  he  was  making  his  first  attempt  at  orga- 
nizing and  teaching  a class  of  young-farmers. 

The  state  supervisor  arrived  early,  long  before  the  class  was  sche- 
duled to  begin.  Dick  met  him  at  the  door  of  the  agriculture  room.  Dick 
said,  ”l'm  glad  you're  here.  I have  been  wanting  to  talk  over  this  new 
program  with  someone.” 

"What 1 s the  trouble,  isn't  the  class  running  OK?” 

"Yes,  it's  going  good.  We're  studying  dairying  and  the  boys  seem 
to  be  interested.  They  are  working  on  how  to  get  started  with  a dairy 
herd  of  their  own  along  with  their  study  of  feeding  and  breeding.  I 
think  these  topics  seem  to  fit  together  in  nice  shape  and  the  men  are 
interested. ” 

"Well  then  what  do  you  want  to  talk  over?” 

"Its  pretty  hard  to  explain,  but  I'm  not  quite  satisfied.  You  know 
the  farms  in  this  area  are  pretty  largely  in  families  that  have  owned 
them  for  three  or  four  generations.  But  these  boys  don't  seem  to  quite 

measure  up  to  the  traditions  I guess  I can't  explain  my  feeling, 

but  you'll  sense  it  when  they  come  in.  I'm  going  to  ask  you  to  talk  to 
them  for  a few  minutes  just  before  we  close  the  class.” 
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The  state  supervisor  was  horrified  and  shocked.  Who  ever  heard  of 
a supervisor  talking  to  a class  without  having  his  speech  all  written  out 
and  rehearsed?  So  he  said,  "But  what'll  I talk  about?  I haven't  any 
speech  to  give  I" 

Oh,  That  s all  right.  Just  tell  them  about  what  other  classes  are 
doing,  or  something  like  that.  Maybe  you  can  tell  them  something  that 
will  help  us  improve  the  situation  I have  been  worrying  about." 

The  young  men  began  to  drift  in.  They  looked  like  normal,  healthy 
voung  farmers,  but  without  much  pride  in  themselves.  They  were  unshaven. 
Many  of  them  were  smoking  cigars,  with  every  appearance  of  the  small  boy 
who  is  having  his  first  smoke.  Their  boots  were  dirty  and  their  blue 
jeans  equally  soiled  with  the  mud  and  dirt  of  a late  winter  day  on  a 
southern  Michigan  farm. 

Dick  called  the  class  to  order  and  went  ahead  with  the  lesson.  He 
had  a very  good  discussion  on  the  aspects  of  the  dairy  enterprise  which 
had  been  planned  for  the  meeting.  When  he  finished  the  lesson,  he  called 
on  the  state  supervisor  for  "some  remarks." 

The  state  supervisor  had  been  wondering  what  he  should  say  to  these 
young  men.  Should  he  suggest  to  them  that  they  clean  up  and  exhibit 
some  pride  in  themselves?  Should  he  suggest  other  activities  in  which 
they  might  engage  as  a group?  What  should  he  say? 

He  still  had  these  questions  in  his  mind  when  he  faced  the  class. 

He  began,  "You  fellows  represent  one  of  many  groups  in  this  state  which 
have  come  together  to  work  on  new  developments  in  agriculture.  You  are 
interested  in  problems  of  becoming  established  in  farming.  - - - in  part- 
nership agreements,  - - - in  credit  and  financing,  - - - of  renting  and 

buying,  . But  I believe  there  are  other  things  you  are  interested 

in  too."  Here  he  edged  closer  to  the  door  and  continued. 

"i'll  bet  some  of  you  fellows  can't  ask  a girl  for  a dance  without 
being  embarrassed."  Some  of  the  young  men  looked  pretty  black  at  such 
a blunt  statement.  The  supervisor  continued,  "i'll  bet  some  of  you 
fellows  are  at  a loss  to  know  how  to  handle  the  array  of  silver  at  a 
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banquet."  At  this  point  the  supervisor  felt  that  the  young  men  might 
try  to  beat  him  to  the  door,  but  they  didn’t.  Instead  they  began  to  nod 
assent . 

"Why  don't  you  fellows  get  organized  and  put  on  a little  dance  down 
in  the  gym  some  night?"  was  the  next  question  of  the  supervisor. 
"Possibly  you  could  even  swing  a banquet  at  the  close  of  the  season. 
After  all,  those  are  some  of  the  things  a fellow  has  to  learn  if  he  is 
to  be  a good  farmer  in  this  day  and  age*" 

After  the  men  had  gone,  Dick  said,  "Boy!  I'm  glad  you  said  those 
things."  You  could  say  them  while  I couldn't.  That’s  just  what  I think 
they  needed. " 

The  state  supervisor  went  on  his  way.  Several  months  later  he  met 
Dick  and  inquired,  "What  happened  after  that  class  meeting  that  night?" 

"Well",  replied  Dick,  "They  began  to  clean  up  when  they  came  to 
class . " 

"Did  they  have  a dance  or  a banquet?" 

"They  had  a banquet  at  the  close  of  our  winter  meetings.  They 
didn't  get  around  to  the  dance.  I think  that  will  come  next  winter." 
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A YOUNG-FARMER  CLASS  BRING  THEIR  WIVES 


Dick  Jones  was  a new  teacher  of  vocational  agriculture  in  the  school 
He  had  had  several  very  successful  years  as  a teacher  of  vocational  agri- 
culture in  another  school  and  had  now  entered  a situation  where  he  would 
supervise  student  teachers  and  serve  as  a second  teacher  of  vocational 
agriculture  in  a strong  department. 

Dick  was  visiting  with  the  state  supervisor  one  day  about  his  new 
position.  They  were  talking  about  experiences  for  student  teachers  and 
about  the  program  in  the  school  when  Dick  said,  "You  know,  we've  begun  to 
serve  some  new  territory  out  north  and  east  of  town.  There's  a bunch  of 
young  men  out  there  that  ought  to  be  in  a young  farmer  class,  but  I can't 
get  them  to  come  to  our  school.  They  went  to  high  school  in  another  town 
where  they  didn't  have  vocational  agriculture  and  they  feel  out  of  place 
in  our  school.  I don't  know  what  to  do  about  it." 

The  supervisor  was  interested.  "I  wonder  why  they  won't  come?"  he 
asked . 

"I  don't  know.  I have  asked  them  and  I don't  get  much  of  an  answer. 

"Are  they  married?" 

"Yes,  most  of  them  are.  Maybe  that's  one  reason  they  don't  come. 
Besides  it's  hard  to  get  them  in  the  habit  of  coming  to  a new  place.  Do 
you  suppose  they  would  meet  in  their  own  neighborhood?" 

The  state  supervisor  was  a little  skeptical.  He  said,  "Could  you 
teach  them  any  agriculture  out  there?  You  wouldn't  have  your  equipment 
and  materials  to  work  with." 

"That's  tri’e,  but  what  about  the  wives.  Wouldn't  they  object  just 
as  much  to  the  boys  meeting  out  there  as  here  in  town?" 

"Well  maybe , 1 Dick  said,  "How  about  having  them  come  along?  After 
all  they're  just  as  interested  as  their  husbands  in  these  problems." 

"Why  don't  you  try  it?  Maybe  the  wives  would  be  interested  in 
budgets  and  accounting  anyway.  I suppose  they  keep  the  books,  don't 
they?" 

"Sure  they  do.  I think  I'll  try  it  and  see  what  happens." 
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"it'll  be  an  interesting  experiment  anyway.” 

"Let  me  know  how  it  comes  out,11  was  the  reply  nr* 

•k  k k k 


Four  years  passed  and  then  the  supervisor  and  Tick  vera  r.?:;; 
again.  The  supervisor  said,  "How  did  that  young-farmers  evet 

out?  That  one  where  the  wives  were  to  be  invited  to  come  alrcg?'' 

Dick  replied,  n0h,  that's  still  going.  We  meet  once  a xscmtn  t 
year  around  and  have  a more  concentrated  series  of  meetings  ct.  rrs 
"Is  that  so!  Don't  they  have  a lot  of  babies?  What  3o  r^y  f 
them?" 


"Oh,  they  bring  them  along  and  let  them  go  to  sleep.  V 
to  any  other  farm  meeting." 

"Do  the  women  meet  with  the  men  every  time?" 

"No,  sometimes  they  meet  in  a separate  room  and  sew  rr 
for  the  family  and  other  things  like  that.  My  wife  gees  tc: 
with  them  sometimes.  Other  times  they  meet  with  the  men  an. 
farm  planning,  farm  accounts,  and  other  problems  they  ate  t 

'Veil  that  sounds  good!" 

"Yes,  it's  gone  better  than  I had  hoped.  Now  I time  : 
to  start  another  group  of  the  younger  folks  out  there ^ Tnt; 
developed  its  own  recreation  and  has  become  a strong:  soctal 
Ifm  getting  ready  now  to  get  the  younger  one's  started  tr  r 
group." 
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?:s??-5ISS  5CE00L  FARMER  THLAI5I3G  PSCSjaS 
B.  Adclt-Fsrmer  Programs 


AN  ADULT  CLASS  CARRIES  ON 


Before  the  out-break  of  World  War  II,  I visited  a series  of  adult 
classes  in  the  Thumb  of  Michigan.  The  teachers  of  the  area  had  previousl 
neld  some  meetings  and  discussed  methods  of  conducting  such  classes, 
.-sdult- farmer  classes  were  new  in  Michigan  and  teachers  pooled  their  ideas 
and  experiences  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  and  improving  their  programs 

One  feature  characterized  each  of  these  classes,  viz,  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  class  group.  In  each  instance,  one  of  the  class  members 
acted  as  chairman.  He  called  the  meeting  to  order,  appointed  committees, 
and  conducted  other  ousiness  of  the  group.  A secretary  read  a report  of 
-he  previous  meeting.  The  report  embodied  any  business  which  had  been 
conducted  and  also  a summary  of  the  lesson  which  had  been  covered  at  the 
previous  meeting.  In  each  case  the  teacher  of  vocational  agriculture 
then  took  over  to  lead  the  class  in  the  lesson  for  the  evening. 

The  report  of  the  secretary  served  to  give  the  teacher  an  idea  of 
tne  interpretations  from  the  previous  meeting.  The  class  was  able  to 
4.ec<rll  the  previous  discussion  so  that  they  had  a common  ground  for  be- 
ginning  the  new  discussion. 

I want  to  describe  one  of  these  meetings  further.  Approximately 
seventy-five  persons  attended  the  meeting.  I have  forgotten  the  subject, 
but  I believe  it  was  on  some  phase  of  dairying.  At  the  close  of  the 
class  discussion  the  teacher  "turned  the  meeting  back  to  the  chairman," 
and  ne  announced.  "Now  we'll  have  a meeting  of  the  banquet  committee, 
the  rest  of  you  may  sit  in,  go  to  the  gym  for  volley  ball,  or  go  on 
home . ” 


I stayed  for  the  committee  meeting.  Arrangements  were  made  for 
dates  were  set  and  then  the  question  of  program  came  up.  The 
teacher  of  vocational  agriculture  said,  "l’m  going  down  to  the  college 
on  Saturday,  do  you  want  me  to  get  a speaker?"  It  did  not  take  long  for 
.i.em  to  agree  on  a certain  member  of  the  college  extension  staff  as  a 
desirable  speaker.  Then  the  chairman  turned  to  the  teacher  and  said, 
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"If  you  can  get it  will  be  OK  but  if  you  can't  get  him,  don't 

get  any,  we'll  run  our  own  program." 

Such  Independence  paid  dividends.  Soon  afterward  the  war  began  and 
this  department  closed  for  lack  of  a teacher,  but  this  class  didn't 
close.  They  held  a class  every  winter  throughout  the  war  period.  They 
drafted  one  of  their  number  to  act  as  teacher  and  they  exchanged  infor- 
mation and  ideas  of  mutual  benefit.  They  didn't  bother  with  salary  or 
reimbursement,  but  when  the  department  was  reestablished  they  were  still 
operating  and  ready  to  take  over  the  new  agriculture  man  for  their 
teacher.  They  are  still  going  strong. 

I feel  sure  that  the  early  ideas  of  the  group  of  teachers  for 
placing  responsibility  on  the  farmer  members  of  their  classes,  paid 
dividends  in  this  instance.  No  doubt  our  newer  ideas  of  advisory 
councils  and  committees  can  serve  a similar  purpose  provided  we  place 
responsibility  on  them  and  give  them  the  opportunity  to  do  some  indepen- 
dent planning  and  to  carry  out  some  purposeful  activities.  In  any  case 
the  idea  of  independent,  yet  cooperative  group  action  will  pay  off  in 
terms  of  a long  time  functional  program. 

* * * * 

1«  As  you  see  it,  what  is  the  role  of  the  teacher  in  the  adult-farmer 
program? 

2.  Is  a 'farmer  run"  adult  class  likely  to  result  in  the  participation 
primarily  by  a "socially  close"  group  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
farmers?  Why  or  why  not? 
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I VISIT  AN  ADULT  FARMER  CLASS 


One  cold  winter  evening,  I drove  into  a small  town  in  Michigan  and 
went  to  the  high  school  to  visit  the  adult  farmer  class  which  was 
scheduled  to  meet  in  the  agriculture  room.  The  village  is  located  in 
the  Thumb  of  Michigan.  It  is  the  county  seat  of  a prosperous  agricul- 
tural county  where  beans  and  sugar  beets  are  the  chief  cash  crops  and 
where  dairying  is  the  main  livestock  enterprise. 

It  was  in  the  early  part  of  World  War  II  and  the  teacher  who  had 
served  the  community  f'r  several  years  had  been  called  into  service  the 
previous  spring.  The  new  teacher  had  had  many  years  of  service  in 
several  different  schools  in  Michigan  and  was  in  the  middle  of  his  first 
year  in  this  town. 


When  the  class  was  called  to  order,  there  were  fifteen  or  twenty 
farmers  present.  The  subject  of  the  course  was  Farm  Management  and 
the  lesson  for  the  evening  was  on  Size  of  Farm  Business.  I sat  in  the 
rear  of  the  room  beside  a big,  wide  awake,  burly  farmer,  and  listened  to 
the  teacher  discussing  material  from  a chart  which  he  had  borrowed  from 
the  College  of  Agriculture,  The  chart  was  based  on  records  from  the  farm 
account  cooperators  in  Michigan,  The  teacher  would  say,  "Now  you  see, 
the  farmers  with  the  biggest  gross,  got  the  most  net  income,"  and  "you 
see,  these  farmers  with  the  big  farms  made  more  than  this  group  over  here 
who  had  smaller  farms." 

No  one  else  said  anything,  and  as  I looked  around  the  group  I was 
unable  to  detect  any  glimmer  of  interest  on  the  part  of  any  one  present. 

I have  always  been  an  unruly  pupil  and  on  this  evening  my  farmer 
neighbor  and  I struck  up  a whispered  conversation  which  began  with  my 
questions  and  his  answers.  It  went  sometning  like  this; 

I leaned  over  and  whispered,  "How  big  a farm  do  you  operate?" 

"Two-hundred  and  forty  acres,"  was  the  reply. 

"Gee , that’s  quite  a layout  of  this  flat  black  land.  What  do  you 
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grow?” 

He  replied,  ’’Yeah,  it's  pretty  good  size.  We  grow  some  beans  and 
sugar  beets,  and  some  hay  and  grain." 

"Do  you  have  some  livestock  then?” 

nYeah,  we  milk  about  forty  head  of  cattle." 

And  so  it  went  until  I had  a pretty  good  idea  of  the  farming  program, 
including  crop  yields;  percentage  of  tillable  acres  in  row-crops,  1 ,mes, 
etc.;  machinery;  and  other  data  concerning  the  farm. 

Then  I asked,  "With  that  kind  of  a layout,  why  do  you  bother  to  come 
to  these  classes?” 

The  answer  came  quick  as  a flash,  "Oh,  I made  a thousand  dollars  on 
this  class  last  year." 

1 as  quickly  replied,  "I  don't  believe  it,  how  come?” 

Veil  it  was  this  way,  he  said,  "Last  year  Jim  was  the  teacher  and 
we  came  down  here  for  the  meetin's.  We  was  talking  about  feeding  cows 
and  Jim  got  each  of  us  telling  about  what  we  was  feeding,  We  all  chipped 
in  our  two-bits  worth  and  when  we  got  done,  Jim  turned  around  to  the 
black  board  and  wrote  down  a grain  mixture  that  would  go  with  the  roughage 

we  had  and  that  would  use  the  feed  we  were  growing,  I copied  it  down  and 

took  it  home  and  started  feeding  it  to  my  cows.  That  ration  saved  me 
fifty  cents  a hundred  on  feed  and  that  was  worth  1000  dollars  alone. 

Besides  my  production  went  up  and  I didn't  count  that!” 

So  I was  convinced,  and  then  I said,  "But  what  have  you  got  out  of 
this  course  so  far  this  year?" 

"So  far  I haven't  gotten  a damn  thing,  but  I'm  still  hoping!  Be- 
sides I like  to  come  down  and  see  the  boys  once  a week." 

I feel  this  true  story  illustrates  a vital  point  for  teachers  of 
vocational  agriculture.  The  first  teacher,  who  taught  the  dairy  course, 
brought  out  the  problems  and  questions  of  the  farmers.  He  even  brought 
about  a situation  in  which  they  discovered  additional  weaknesses  in  their 
practices,  and  he  helped  them  develop  sound,  practical  solutions  to  their 
problems . 
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In  contrast,  the  second  teacher  never  once  stopped  to  ask,  "What  is 
your  situation?  with  regard  to  the  size  of  farm  business,  "what  are 
some  of  the  problems  in  your  situation?"  "what  are  some  of  the  changes 
you  could  make  to  remedy  the  situation?"  Let  me  hasten  to  add  that 
there  were  problems  in  the  group.  I learned  of  some  of  them  in  ray  brief 
visit  with  my  farmer  friend  in  the  class.  I also  learned  that  the  group 
had  decided  with  Jim  at  the  close  of  the  previous  lessons  on  dairy,  that 

their  biggest  problems  lay  in  the  area  of  farm  management  and,  "they  are 
still  hoping ! 11 

* -k  1c  -k 

1.  How  would  you  have  taught  the  class? 


an  adult  class  asks  for  more 

Just  as  the  first  brown  furrows  of  early  spring  were  being  turned, 
I drove  into  a small  Michigan  village  in  the  late  afternoon.  I walked 
over  to  the  high  school  and  called  at  the  office  of  the  superintendent 
of  schools.  We  passed  the  time  of  day  and  then  I inquired  about  the 
department  of  vocational  agriculture.  The  teacher  was  a first  year  man 
having  graduated  from  the  college  the  preceding  June. 

The  superintendent  was  enthusiastic  in  his  praise  of  his  new  agri- 
cultural teacher.  He  was  a "good  community  man."  He  "ran  his  classes 
well,  and  he  cooperated  with  the  other  teachers  in  the  matter  of  field 

trips  and  other  activities  which  sometimes  take  pupils  out  of  other 
classes . " 


The  records  had  indicated  that  this  teacher  had  an  adult-farmer 
class  which  would  meet  during  this  evening.  I asked  the  superintendent 
about  it.  He  said  the  class  had  been  very  successful,  however  he 
"didn't  approve  of  schools  offering  educational  programs  beyond  the  high 
school,  and  we  aren't  going  to  have  any  more  of  the  damn  nonsense." 

This  class  would  close  tonight  and  they  would  close  up  the  adult  program 
for  good. 


I was  a little  disheartened,  but  also  pleased  that  the  present  class 
had  gone  well  and  that  the  teacher  was  doing  a satisfactory  job.  I 
indicated  that  I would  like  to  visit  the  class  tonight  and  received  a 
cordial  invitation  from  the  superintendent  to  do  so. 


When  the  time  came  for  the  class,  I returned  to  the  school  and 
walked  mto  the  agriculture  room.  Eighteen  farmers  soon  gathered  around 
a big  table  with  the  teacher  sitting  at  the  head  of  the  table.  Of 
course  he  was  nervous  with  a state  supervisor  present,  but  he  managed 
to  call  the  class  to  order. 


When  they  came  to  order,  the  first  thing  the  teacher  said  was, 
Now  this  is  the  last  meeting  of  this  class  for  this  year." 
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A big,  unshaven  farmer  down  the  table  said,  "The  hell  it  is!” 

I thought  the  teacher  would  fall  off  his  chair,  but  he  finally 
managed  a "What  do  you  mean!" 

"We  gotta  have  more  meetin's,"  was  the  reply. 

After  a moment  of  thought,  the  teacher  said,  "Why,  you  wouldn't 
come  to  meetings  now  that  farm  work  is  opening  up,  you'll  be  too  busy." 

There  was  a chorus  of,  "By  , we  will!" 

Then  the  teacher  asked,  "Well,  what  kind  of  meetings  would  you  like?' 

He  immediately  got  a whole  series  of  replies.  One  farmer  said, 

"We  gotta  have  some  meetin’s  on  chickens.  I never  paid  no  attention  to 
the  chickens  on  our  place,  but  I guess  I’m  gonna  have  to.  The  govern- 
ment wants  more  eggs."  (this  was  in  the  early  months  oi  World  War  II.) 

Another  farmer  said,  "Bill  planted  some  of  that  new-fangled  pasture 
out  to  his  place.  We  ought'a  have  a meetin'  out  there  about  the  first  of 
July  to  see  how  its  a doin'." 

A third  man  said,  "I  wanna'  have  some  meetin's  on  feeding  cows  on 
pas  ture . " 

There  were  several  other  contributions  and  finally  they  listed  all 
of  the  items  on  the  blackboard,  set  their  dates  for  regular  meetings  for 
the  summer  months. 

When  the  meeting  closed  the  teacher  said  to  me,  'fyhat  shall  I do? 

The  superintendent  said  we  wouldn't  have  any  more  adult-farmer  classes?" 

I suggested  we  wait  until  morning  and  then  we  would  see  the  super- 
intendent together.  I thought  we  might  be  able  "to  work  out  something." 

I felt  very  sure  that  no  school  administrator  would  turn  down  such  a 
demand  from  adults  who  were  patrons  of  his  school. 

We  called  on  the  superintendent  in  the  morning  and  presented  the 
results  of  last  evening  s discussion.  He  voiced  no  objection,  and  en- 
thusiastically entered  into  the  business  of  setting  the  adminis tative 
machinery  in  motion  for  carrying  out  the  plans.  And  so  was  begun  the 
first  adult-farmer  class  in  Michigan  to  meet  regularly  throughout  the 
summer  months. 
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I have  tried  to  analyize  what  made  this  program  click.  I am  not 

sure  I can  list  all  of  the  factors,  but  here  are  a few  which  I feel  sure 

contributed: 

1*  The  teacher  had  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  every  member  of  his 
class.  He  knew  their  farms.  He  had  talked  over  their  plans  with 
them  and  he  was  able  to  gear  his  instruction  to  help  them  to  a 
solution  of  their  problems. 

2.  The  instruction  was  based  on  common  problems  of  the  group  and  em- 
phasized practices  and  developed  understandings  which  could  be  of 
immediate  use  to  the  class  members. 

3-  The  instructional  procedure  was  informal.  It  encouraged  much  dis- 
cussion and  exchange  of  experiences;  but  it  also  never  failed  to 
present  up-to-date,  scientific  information  which  was  pertinent  to  the 
discussion.  The  teacher  avoided  allowing  a member  to  draw  incorrect 
conclusions  from  the  ideas  r-  experiences  of  his  neighbor. 

4.  There  was  excellent  cooperation  between  the  county  agricultural  agent 
and  the  teacher.  Both  knew  the  others  program,  and  they  agreed  on 
desirable  practices  which  were  needed  for  the  improvement  of  the 
farming  in  the  area. 

5.  There  was  the  stimulus  of  demand  for  food  production  to  meet  war 
needs.  I feel  this  was  a relatively  minor  factor.  However,  it  can- 
not be  ignored.  Farmers  have  always  been  willing  and  anxious  to  do 
their  share  in  contribution  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  nation. 

6.  Finally,  there  was  a teacher  who  had  a sincere  interest  in  the  com- 
munity. He  was  motivated  by  a spirit  of  service.  He  was  not  afraid 
of  work  and  he  had  a personality  that  radiated  enthusiasm  for  the 
job  of  a teacher. 

is  -k  -t  ic 

1.  Should  a few  farmers  be  permitted  to  "set  policy"  for  a school  dis- 
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trict  by  requesting  an  educational  program?  Why? 


2.  Should  a school  district  offer  instruction  to  adult  farmers?  Why 


I VISIT  MY  ADULT -FARMER  CLASS 
MEMBERS  ON  THEIR  FARMS 

For  many  years  I had  had  adult-farmer  classes  of  a sort.  The 
classes  were  a series  of  meetings,  held  during  the  winter  months  of  the 
school  year  so  that  farmers  could  attend  without  interference  with  their 
work.  As  teachers  we  had  never  discussed  adult  classes  as  part  of  our 
program  and  we  never  bothered  to  report  them  to  the  state  office  in  our 
annual  reports.  They  were  good  public  relations  work  and  the  results 
in  terms  of  improved  practices  were  worth  far  more  each  year  in  increased 
returns  than  our  annual  salaries.  We  felt  this  was  sufficient  justifi- 
cation for  holding  the  classes. 

But  now  I faced  a new  situation.  I had  moved  to  a new  school  and 
had  become  a supervising  teacher  with  responsibility  to  organize  and 
conduct  a program  which  would  provide  satisfactory  experience  for 
student  teachers.  A new  state  administration  for  vocational  education 
had  announced  that  hence  forth  adult-farmer  classes  should  be  part  of 
the  program,  and  it  was  up  to  me  to  deliver. 

A committee  had  been  organized  prior  to  my  arrival  and  the  members 
decided  on  the  subject  for  their  classes  in  the  next  year.  Little 
information  was  left  concerning  potential  members  for  the  class  and  no 
one  seemed  to  know  whether  there  would  be  any  interest  in  the  subject. 

During  the  summer,  after  my  arrival,  I called  on  all  the  adult- 
farmers  I could  contact.  Our  conversation  would  go  somewhat  as  follows: 
"Good  morning,  I'm  the  new  ag.  teacher  down  at  school.” 

'Well,  glad  to  meet  'cha.  I heard  we  had  a new  man  down  at  school." 

I would  reply,  ’Veil,  I'm  glad  folks  know  about  us  anyway.  Crops 
look  pretty  good  this  year,  don't  they?” 

Usually  I would  get  a reply  such  as,  "Yeah,  they  ain't  bad.” 

I would  then  steer  the  conversation  around  to  such  items  as,  "How 
manv  acres  do  you  have  here?"  "How  many  cows  do  you  keep?"  "How  many 
hens  do  you  have?"  Sometimes  I would  ask  about  yields  of  the  crops  and 
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production  of  livestock. 

After  I got  answers  to  these  questions  I would  say.  '\‘e  re  rlrr 
on  some  meetings  down  at  school  this  winter.  Some  of  toe  om-  n:«cu£r 
they  would  like  to  discuss  some  of  the  problems  on  da  lev.  \ha;  re- 
think about  that?" 

"That's  a pretty  good  idea,"  would  be  the  repLv*  r’lke  fovea  or 

the  road  here,  he  sure  needs  some  help  on  how  to  feed  his  cows  . ' 

I would  say,  "is  that  so,  how  about  you  bringing  him  I 

stop  and  see  him,  but  you  be  sure  to  get  him  there!” 

Most  of  the  time  the  answer  would  be,  "Yeah,  I’ll  corns*  xr  1’ 
try  to  get  Ike  to  come  too."  Sometimes  the  reply  would  be*  *\e  1 1 * 
see  we  ain't  got  only  a small  acreage  here  an*  only  one  or  rvc  co^s 
I work  in  the  factory  nights.  But  I'll  come  when  I kin/T 

I would  leave  with  some  idea  of  the  problems  of  the  firm  icon:  ; 
point  of  view  of  farm  organization,  livestock  load*  cromnx  oro'crar 
and  many  other  problems.  I wanted  that  adult  class  to  be  a success. 

Finally  time  came  for  the  first  meeting  of  the  class,  vs  aac  i 
good  attendance  of  men  with  widely  varied  backgrounds*  ;Ye  farmer 
school  at  the  third  grade.  He  had  five  scrub  cows  and  vetker  tr  rr 
mobile  factory  in  the  nearby  city.  Another  farmer  was  a aracuszs  rr 
dairy  husbandry  from  Michigan  State  College.  He  had  a large  here  of 
pure-bred  Holsteins  and  was  considered  a verv  successful  ixirnrar  . 
Others  were  probably  between  these  two  extremes. 

We  discussed  our  plans  for  the  courses  and  opened  _r  a ctsc.ssi 
on  problems  of  feeding  dairy  cows  for  production. 

I wanted  to  keep  the  discussion  on  a verv  practical  le  el  arc  5 
keep  it  challenging  to  every  member  of  the  class.  L dec  tree  ovxc  1 
learn  more  about  the  farms  of  my  class  members.  I had  viscose  all  0 
them  during  the  summer,  but  I had  not  gone  into  a detailed  stuc*'  of 
practices  on  each  farm  with  regard  to  the  management  0:  the  catt- 
so  I decided  I must  visit  these  farms  again. 
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1 some  very  good  hay*  Tell  us  how  you  mix  a grain  ration  to  balance 
vi:n  that  hay.  Would  you  need  to  change  it  if  your  hay  had  more  grass 

in  it?" 


These  questions  helped  me  to  develop  the  discussion  on  the  level 
c:  the  class  members.  Their  interest  was  maintained  and  their  practices 
improved . 


* * * * 

1*  hov  can  the  teacher  help  the  farmers  become  aware  of  possible  causes 
and  solutions  to  their  problems? 


v/nat  would  you  have  done  differently  to  organize  nnd  conduct  an 
adult  farmer  class?  Why? 
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A CLASS  OF  VETERANS  DEVELOP 
SOME  SOCIAL  REFINEMENT 

A few  years  ago,  I went  out  from  the  state  supervisor's  office  to 
visit  schools.  We  were  working  with  teachers  at  the  time  on  the  develop- 
ment of  institutional-on-farm  training  for  veterans.  I arrived  at  one 
school  where  two  classes  for  veterans  had  been  organized.  One  of  the 
classes  met  in  the  local  school  and  the  other  met  some  miles  away  in  a 
neighboring  school.  Both  were  under  the  same  administration  and  were 
directed  by  the  teacher  of  vocational  agriculture  whom  I was  visiting, 

I spent  some  time  with  the  teacher  answering  his  questions  and 
occasionally  asking  some,  but  always  with  the  feeling  that  the  teacher 
was  about  to  say  something,  if  I could  only  find  a clue  and  get  him  to 
open  up.  Finally  I must  have  hit  the  right  chord  for  he  said,  "You  know 

that  class  that  meets  over  at  is  a lot  different  than  the 

one  that  meets  here." 

I said,  "Is  that  so?  How  is  it  different?" 

He  replied , Veil,  I don  t know,  those  boys  up  there  don't  seem  to 
have  any  pride.  They  come  to  class  with  their  boots  all  covered  with 
mud  and  manure.  They  seem  to  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  they  don't 
shave  for  a week  at  a time.  They  cuss  and  swear,  I guess  they  are  just 
a rowdy  bunch." 

I said,  "And  the  class  that  meets  down  here  isn't  like  that?" 

"No!  They  at  least  clean  up  when  they  come  to  class,  and  they 
watch  their  language  a little  bit." 

Then  I asked,  'Veil,  what  are  you  doing  about  it?"  I wondered  if 
he  would  say  that  he  wasn't  doing  anything,  or  that/that  had  nothing  to 
do  with  training  for  farming. 

Instead  he  said,  "Oh,  we  had  a good  Christmas  party," 

"You  did?  With  both  groups  together?" 

"Yes,  I figured  I had  to  do  something.  We'll  never  get  the  best 
kind  of  farmers  unless  we  take  care  of  some  of  those  kinds  of  social 
problems.  We  got  both  groups  together  and  they  brought  their  sweet- 
hearts and  wives  along  and  really  had  a good  time." 
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I was  pleased  and  let  him  know  it.  Then  I asked,  "Are  you  doing 
anything  else?" 

He  said,  "Yes,  we’re  having  a banquet  in  the  spring,  along  in 
March  sometime.  We'll  get  up  a program  and  try  to  have  a real  banquet." 

"Are  those  things  doing  any  good?"  I asked. 

"Yes  sir!  They're  beginning  to  clean  up  a little.  They  take  a 
little  more  pride  in  their  looks  and  manners  and  you  can  see  it  in 
their  work  in  class." 

"That's  good.  I agree  you  can't  train  men  to  be  the  best  kind  of 
farmers  unless  you  help  them  to  develop  more  than  the  farm  skills  nec- 
essary for  profitable  production.  I think  you  are  doing  a fine  job  of 
training  men  to  be  farmers." 


* * * * 


1*  Should  agricultural  instructors  be  concerned  with  instruction  which 
is  other  than  technical  agriculture? 

2.  What  other  suggestions  might  you  have  offered  to  the  agricultural 
teacher? 
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MY  ADULT  CLASS  MEMBERS  MAKE  MONEY 


During  my  first  thirteen  years  of  teaching  vocational  agriculture  in 
high  school  I was  never  encouraged  by  local  or  state  administrators  to 
conduct  adult-farmer  classes.  Adult-farmer  classes  were  not  considered 
an  essential  part  of  the  program  as  they  are  today. 

I felt,  however,  that  an  adult-farmer  class  would  be  a good  under- 
taking. It  would  let  the  adults  who  attended  know  something  of  my  pro- 
grams; it  would  be  a good  public  relations  program;  and  it  might  give 
some  farmers  ideas  which  could  be  profitable  on  their  farms.  With  these 
ideas  in  mind,  I made  a practice  to  invite  in  farmers  of  the  area  each 
winter  for  a "series  of  meetings"  on  some  topic  of  interest  to  them. 

One  winter  the  series  was  on  poultry.  I was  having  only  mediocre 
success.  Attendence  was  regular,  relationships  were  satisfactory,  but  I 
felt  there  was  not  much  acceptance  of  new  ideas,  until  one  night  in  the 
early  spring  when  we  were  discussing  feeding  of  growing  pullets. 

We  exchanged  experiences  and  passed  many  suggestions  back  and  forth. 
One  of  my  contributions  during  the  evening  was  to  write  on  the  black-toard 
a ration  recommended  by  Michigan  State  College  for  feeding  growing  pullets. 
One  member  of  my  group  was  the  operator  of  a small  country  elevator  some 
miles  out  of  town.  He  was  a part-time  farmer,  but  his  influence  spread 
far  and  wide  over  the  area  because  he  sold  a great  many  tons  of  feed 
each  year.  He  contributed  much  free  advice  to  his  patrons  and  the  advice 
coupled  with  his  particular  feeds  had  a great  deal  of  influence  on  the 
feeding  practices  the  area. 

When  I put  the  college  recommended  ration  on  the  board  and  showed 
that  it  consisted  mainly  of  home-grown  feeds,  he  said,  "i  don't  believe 
that's  any  cheaper  than  the  commercial  brand  of  feed  I'm  selling." 

I replied,  "I  don't  know  that  it  is.  How  much  is  your  feed  costing 
the  farmers  right  now?" 

He  gave  us  the  price,  and  then  we  figured  up  the  cost  of  the  college 
ration  using  his  quotations  for  our  prices.  When  we  had  finished  he 
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said,  "By  gosh,  it  is  cheaper  isn't  it." 


We  all  agreed  and  I saw  him  reach  for  a piece  of  paper  and  copy 
down  our  ration.  I had  little  hope  that  anything  significant  would 
happen  as  the  result  of  our  little  conversation.  However,  I made  it  a 

point  to  drop  in  at  the  elevator  a few  days  later  and  was  pleased  to 

find  a nice  big  chart  showing  the  college  ration  tacked  up  over  the  feed 
bins,  i inquired  about  sales  and  was  told,  "Oh  yes,  we're  telling  every- 
one who  comes  in  about  that  ration  and  they're  buying  it." 

I checked  at  the  close  of  the  season,  and  for  several  seasons  after 

that  first  one,  and  I found  that  each  year  in  which  I checked,  the 
savings  to  farmers  compared  with  the  price  of  the  commercial  feed  which 
had  been  sold  previously,  amounted  to  more  than  my  annual  salary.  The 
manager  of  the  elevator  was  pleased  with  results  since  the  farmers  gained 
new  confidence  in  him  and  his  business  increased  correspondingly.  I 
checked  with  growers  and  they  claimed  to  be  getting  equally  good  results 
with  their  growing  flocks. 

There  could  be  many  discussions  concerning  this  little  story.  Some 
educators  would  insist  that  we  should  not  measure  results  of  our  efforts 
in  dollars  and  cents  terms.  I agree  that  dollars  and  cents  is  not  the 
only  criterion  we  should  use,  but  when  results  are  shown  as  clearly  as 
they  were  in  this  case  I think  it  helps.  I know  my  superintendent  and 
board  of  education  were  interested  — they  didn't  cut  my  salary  either! 

Some  vocational  educators  might  argue  that  my  elevator  friend 
should  not  have  attended  raj* adult-farmer  class.  After  all  he  was  not  a 
farmer,  and  we  weren't  actually  trying  to  improve  his  farming  practices. 

At  that  time  I was  not  worried  about  this  point  since  I had  no 
official  responsibility  to  check  membership  against  any  state  or  federal 
policy.  This  was  just  a group  of  farmers  who  got  together  because  they 
were  interested  in  finding  solutions  to  their  problems.  They  became 
good  supporters  of  the  department  at  the  same  time  that  they  received 
some  of  the  help  which  they  wanted.  The  elevator  man  simply  helped 
by  "spreading  the  gospel"  more  rapidly  and  over  a wider  territory  than 
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I could  have  reached.  I tried  to  help  him  spread  a gospel  which  would  be 

of  greatest  value  to  the  farmer  patrons  of  his  elevator. 

* * * * 

1.  How  would  you  . evaluate  the  results  of  an  adult  class  which  you  had 
taught? 

2.  Can  you  justify,  "to  improve  the  public  relations  of  the  school,"  as 
one  objective  for  conducting  an  adult-farmer  class? 

3.  Can  you  justify  inviting  the  elevator  manager,  or  other  commercial 
agencies  serving  farmers,  to  become  members  of  an  adult-farmer  class? 

4.  Do  you  believe  that  my  work  with  this  adult-farmer  class  had  an  ill 
effect  on  the  manufacturer  and  distributor  of  the  commercial  feed 
which  was  sold  through  the  elevator?  If  so,  should  I have  refrained 
from  presenting  the  college  ration? 
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A BANQUET  AND  GRADUATION  EXERCISES 
FOR  VETERANS 


"We're  having  a banquet  tonight  for  the  veterans  who  have  finished 
their  course  under  the  G.I.  training  program  and  we'd  like  you  to  stay 
over  for  it."  So  said  a teacher  of  vocational  agriculture,  who  was  also 
director  of  the  veterans  program,  when  I arrived  at  the  school  in  the 
morning.  There  were  three  other  teachers  of  agriculture  in  the  school 
and  I had  come  to  visit  one  who  wks  a first-year  teacher  of  veterans*  I 
was  working  with  first  year  teachers  on  a program  of  in-service  training* 

"You  mean  you  are  having  graduation  exercises  for  veterans?”  I 
asked . 

"Yes,  that's  the  idea,”  he  replied.  They'll  bring  their  wives  and 
we  will  present  diplomas.  We  have  a speaker  coming  from  the  college  and 
are  planning  quite  a nice  program." 

"Do  the  vets  care  about  graduation  exercises  and  diplomas?"  I 
asked . 

"Yes,"  replied  the  teacher,  "They're  looking  forward  to  this  event 
as  an  important  affair.  Some  of  them  never  got  a diploma.  They  didn't 
graduate  from  high  school,  and  they're  all  interested  in  having  an 
event  just  for  them." 

What  about  your  regular  adult-farmer  program?"  I asked.  Won't 
this  affair  tend  to  develop  the  idea  that  they  are  all  done  with  school 
and  that  there  is  no  need  for  them  to  enroll  in  your  adult-farmer 
classes?" 

"No,  I don't  think  that  will  happen,"  he  replied,  "in  fact,  that's 
one  of  the  things  we  discussed  with  the  superintendent  and  all  the  agri- 
culture teachers.  We  decided  that  we  would  try  to  develop  the  idea  that 
upon  graduation  they  will  be  ready  to  enroll  in  our  adult-farmer  courses. 

I think  these  seven  who  are  graduating  tonight  are  looking  forward  to 
enrolling  in  the  adult-farmer  classes  right  away." 

"That's  an  interesting  point  that  I hadn't  thought  about,"  I replied. 
"Maybe  you've  got  something  there,  i'll  be  interested  in  the  banquet 
j program  tonight  and  also  in  how  well  you  succeed  in  holding  these  veterans 
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i~  your  adult  education  prog; at  * 

"So  will  I,"  replied  Cke  reseller  ~ 

I visited  veterans  with  the  first-year  teacher  jgjst  ras  dar  ek 
wr.ets  ~n€  time  esae  for  the  banquet*  1 went  to  tire  j-v  ^ ^ - 

the  crowd  beginning  to  gather-  I circulated  aaeitg  tie  natatats  snt  -.si- 
wives.  When  no  one  was  around  to  Introduce  *,  I wneix  introduce  »seli 
to  one  of  the  veterans  and  his  wife.  Then  we  wcelx  flstsss  tie  wearier 
and  other  neutral  subjects  for  a few  stiaxtes.  - OTaIi  ^ , 

question  something  like  this,  "feat  are  tow  secrinE  net  of  tits  fag 
training  prograa  anyway,  besides  Eke  sssksisEesc^I"’ 

Oh,  I get  a lot  out  of  it,**  ices  Eke  re?lT  fjz  ^pshtt 
”But  just  what  have  you  grottesr  tkat *s  any  tf  I wxzlz  ask 

Typical  answers  were,  •fell,  ay  teacher  helped  re  select  scwk  g-©* 
dairy  heifers  to^get  ay  herd  started  an*  Tea  gacca  here  ^ szcff  S3 

stake  a go  of  it  these  days,  as’  we  got  sene  of  the  hast-  I newer  eoeli 
have  found  ,ea^aryself 

V 

Another  said,  *^fy  teacher  got  te  tc  ®?  i averts  kar  of  fsecissa  iry 
hogs  «nd  I begun  to  use  sasue  proteiiE  sg^s'I^nsst-  ^ .-*£  tr 

tsinly  has  helped  ev  hogs," 

still  another  said,  "this  sew  ran,  he’s  ay  teacher,  cane  net  to  ay 
fara  an*  he  helped  ae  figger  out  some  strips  ott  ay  fsat  to  help  control 
erosion.  It’s  goin’  to  help  ae  a lot-  Crop  Theirs"!!,  increase  sz'  r"vs 
qoit  losin'  all  sty  soil  down  the  creek.* 

After  following  this  discussion  for  a few  aimsres.  7 wc^Ir  ask. 

*Vell,  what  are  you  going  to  do  when  you  graduate,,  like  these  met  are 
doing  tonight?  Will  you  be  all  through  taerl* 

Practically  all  the  veterans  in  the  group  said.  **&,  we  car’-  pair. 
Xhis  faming  business  is  changing  so  fast  chat  we’ve  goc  to  keep  or.  going 
to  school  in  order  to  keep  up  on  new  things,  ffe’re  planning  oe  enrol  I lag 
in  the  adult  classes  they've  got  far  awr-veterans.  Se're  eligible  to  Jain 
right  now,  but  we  figure  we're  better  off  unde  the  £.1.  training  == 
as  it  lasts.  For  one  thing  we  get  the  subsistence,  am"  we  reed  it  ta  ret 
started,  and  for  another  the  teacher  gets  out  so  oust  place  oftensr  tags 
be  can  under  the  regular  prograou 
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Vhen  the  crowd  had  gathered  and  my  colleague  from  the  college  had 
arrived,  we  sat  down  for  the  banquet.  The  Future  Homemakers  did  an  ex- 
cellent job  of  serving  the  food  and  the  veterans  and  their  wives  seemed 
to  enjoy  themselves.  The  speaker  gave  a very  good  talk  on  the  need  for 
a continuous  program  of  education  for  every  individual ;^the  importance 
of  developing  one's  self  so  that  he  can  make  a maximum  contribution  to 
society;  and  the  necessity  for  keeping  abreast  of  events  in  a rapidly  . 
changing  world.  I thought  he  was  right.  The  veterans  liked  his  way  of 
stating  his  points,  but  actually  they  had  told  me  the  same  ideas  before 
the  meal.  They  were  certainly  thinking  as  we  were.  Possibly  they  were 
ahead  of  us. 

After  the  speech,  the  president  of  the  board  of  education  gave  out 
the  diplomas  and  congratulated  the  graduates.  He  said,  ,lThe  board  of 
education  wanted  me  to  congratulate  you  on  your  achievement  up  to  this 
point  and  we  want  to  urge  you  to  continue  your  educational  program  in 
our  adult  classes." 

When  the  program  was  over  and  the  photographers  had  finished  their 
work,  I found  the  teacher  of  agriculture  and  congratulated  him  on  the 
success  of  the  program  and  then  I said,  "l  think  you  have  accomplished 
your  purpose.  You  have  been  able  to  graduate  these  men  and  at  the  same 
time  I believe  you  are  going  to  enroll  them  in  the  adult-farmer  classes. 
Instead  of  graduation  meaning  that  they  are  finished,  you  have  been  able 
to  tie  them  closer  to  the  school" 

The  teacher  said,  "That’s  what  we  hoped  to  do,  as  I told  you  this 
morning.  1*11  let  you  know  how  we  come  out.  I'm  glad  you  could  stay." 

So  we  said,  "Good  right,"  and  I left.  Later  the  teacher  did  write 
to  tell  me  that  all  of  the  graduates  of  that  evening  had  enrolled  in  the 
adult-farmer  class.  i 


* * * * 


1.  How  would  you  try  to  motivate  farmers  to  "desire"  additional 
education? 
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YOU  CAN'T  DO  THAT  WITH  ADULTS 


We  learn  much  by  experience,  and  learning  to  teach  adult-farmer 
classes  is  no  exception.  One  cold  winter  night,  I visited  an  adult- 
farmer  class  in  Farm  Mechanics  which  was  being  taught  by  one  of  my  good 
agriculture  teacher  friends.  I had  been  visiting  his  high  school  classes 
during  the  afternoon  and  he  had  invited  me  to  his  home  for  dinner  and  to 
visit  the  class  in  the  evening. 

At  the  house,  the  teacher  said,  "You  know,  we  don't  have  much  of  a 
shop  at  school  and  it  has  been  a problem  to  offer  a course  in  farm 
mechanics  for  adults  because  of  that." 

I said,  "I  know.  I wondered  what  you  could  do  in  that  little 
industrial. arts  set-up.  it's  all  filled  up  with  wood  working  benches." 

"That's  right,"  he  replied.  "We  got  the  farmers  together  and  they 
wanted  farm  mechanics,  so  we  rented  a little  building  in  another  part  of 
town  and  put  in  some  tools  and  equipment,  it  isn't  good,  but  the  farmers 
seem  to  like  it  and  I think  we're  doing  some  good." 

"I'm  sure  you  are,"  I answered,  "where  did  you  get  the  tools  and 
equipment  to  move  into  this  shop?" 

"The  school  board  furnished  most  of  it  and  the  class  members  brought 
in  some  too.  The  board  realizes  that  we  need  a new  shop  and  they're 
willing  for  us  to  get  tools  and  equipment  to  fit  into  a shop  when  they 
are  able  to  build,"  replied  the  teacher. 

"Do  you  have  a pretty  steady  enrollment  in  your  class?"  I asked. 

"Yes,  they  come  every  night  unless  they  have  a very  good  reason 
for  not  attending,"  answered  the  teacher. 

After  dinner,  we  went  over  to  the  small  building  which  had  been 
fixed  up  with  a bench  across  one  side  and  a few  tool  panels  to  make  a 
shop  for  the  adult  class. 

The  farmers  began  to  gather  and  as  they  arrived, -they  went  to  work 
on  their  individual  projects.  Some  had  projects  requiring  wood  working 
tools,  others  had  welding  to  do,  one  or  two  were  cutting  and  threading 
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pipe  for  installing  running  water  in  their  homes. 

The  teacher  was  busy  circulating  from  one  to  another.  Occasionally 
I would  hear  him  say,  "How  about  doing  that  this  way?"  and  he  would 
stop  and  demonstrate  a practice  or  a skill  that  seemed  to  be  lacking. 

Once  or  twice  during  the  evening  he  called  together  a group  who 
seemed  to  have  similar  problems  and  demonstrated  for  them  as  a group, 
pointing  out  the  key  points  which  were  essential  for  success  in  their 
jobs . 

During  the  evening  the  teacher  checked  his  roll  and  marked  the 
attendence  of  each  member  just  as  carefully  as  if  they  were  all-day 
students  in  the  high  school. 

I was  interested  in  watching  the  reactions  of  class  members  to  this 
teacher,  who  was  several  years  younger  thar-  any  member  of  his  class,  when 
he  would  call  them  away  from  their  jobs  for  a demonstration,  or  when  he 
would  say,  "Let  me  show  you  how  to  do  that."  I wondered  if  they  would 
accept  these  methods  from  their  teacher. 

The  crowning  event  of  the  evening  came  when  the  period  was  about 
one-half  over.  One  of  the  farmers  came  up  to  the  teacher  and  I overheard 
him  say,  "I  have  to  leave  early  tonight,  ray  wife •" 

The  teacher  said,  "That  sounds  like  a reasonable  excuse.  Do  you 
want  to  leave  now?" 

The  farmer  sounded  much  relieved  and  said,  *Yeah,  I d like  to.  Will 
it  be  okay?" 

The  teacher  said,  "Are  your  tools  all  picked  up  and  your  place 
cleaned  up?  Let's  go  see." 

They  went  over  where  the  man  had  been  working  and  the  teacher  said, 
"That  looks  pretty  good,  and  the  tools  are  all  in  place.  Okay,  go  ahead, 
see  you  next  time." 

I thought,  "I  wish  all  teachers  could  command  that  much  respect  and 
that  much  cooperative  spirit  on  the  part  of  class  members." 
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1.  Was  I right  in  my  thought,  or  should  the  teacher  have  allowed  more 
freedom? 

2.  What  do  you  think  are  the  qualities  needed  by  a teacher  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  his  work  with  adults? 

3.  In  what  ways  should  an  adult  class  be  different  than  a high  school 
class? 
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> I ACCOMPANY  AN  ADULT  CLASS 

ON  AN  ALL -DAY  FIELD  TRIP 

"On  the  day  you  are  planning  to  visit  our  agriculture  program,  we 
are  planning  on  taking  an  all  day  field  trip  with  the  adult-farmer  class. 
Our  high  school  will  be  closed  that  day  and  the  adult  class  wanted  to 
take  this  field  trip,  so  we  scheduled  it.  I hope  you  can  come  and  take 
the  time  to  go  with  us  on  the  trip.  We  will  leave  the  school  at  9:00  AM. 
So  said  a letter  I received  from  a teacher  of  agriculture  who  had  been 
notified  that  the  state  supervisor  would  visit  his  department  on  this 
date. 


It  always  pleases  me  to  find  a teacher  who  goes  ahead  with  his  pro- 
gram, without  any  apology,  and  without  modification  when  the  supervisor 
announces  his  visit,  so  I notified  the  teacher  that  I would  plan  to  make 
the  trip  with  him. 

I arrived  at  the  school  early  and  found  the  teacher  already  there. 
Some  of  his  adult  cjass  members  were  gathering.  I asked,  "What  kind  of  a 
field  trip  are  you  taking  today?" 

One  of  the  farmers  replied,  "We  have  been  studying  some  soil  conser- 
vation in  our  class  this  winter  an'  we  figured  we  would  like  to  see  some 
of  the  conservation  practices  that's  going  on  in  our  own  county." 

I said,  "You  mean  the  trip  will  be  around  this  county?  You  aren't 
going  outside  the  county?" 

The  farmer  replied,  "Yeah,  we  been  hearing  a lot  about  what's  going 
on  right  here  at  home.  Som6^ of  our  neighbors  been  doing  some  things, 
but  we  figured  if  we  spent  the  day  at  it  we'd  get  a better  idea  of  the 
whole  thing." 

I turned  t.o  the  teacher  and  asked,  "What  did  you  cover  in  the  adult 
class  this  winter?"  j 

"Oh,  we  talked  about  the  soil  on  our  farms.  We  did  some  testing 
and  learned  some  things  about  erosion  control,  planting  the  right  crops 
on  the  soil,  and  that  sort  of  thing." 
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I asked,  "Are  you  taking  any  other  people  along  today  besides  your 
adult  class  members?" 

"Yes,"  was  his  reply,  "A  couple  of  farmers  who  weren't  in  the  class 
heard  about  our  trip  and  asked  if  they  could  go.  I told  them  to  come 
along.  They  might  sign  up  for  the  class  next  year.  I also  asked  the 
county  agricultural  agent  to  come  along.  He’s  been  working  on  soil  con- 
servation for  a long  time  and  we  thought  he  might  contribute  to  our  trip." 

I wondered  who  had  planned  the  *.rip  and  if  the  farmer  class  members 
had  had  a part  in  the  planning,  so  I turned  to  another  farmer  and  asked, 
"What  kind  of  things  are  you  going  to  see  today?  Will  it  be  strip 
cropping  or  tree  planting,  or  what?" 

His  answer  f»ave  me  the  information  I really  was  after.  He  said, 

"We* 11  see  both  of  those  things.  I ain't  never  seen  all  the  things  we 
plan  to  see  today,  but  we're  goin1  to  see  some  pine  plantings  on  the 
dunes  along  Lake  Michigan  where  they’ve  stopped  the  sand  from  blowing. 

I got  some  sand  on  my  place  an*  if  it  looks  good  I'm  goin*  to  try  some 
myself.  Besides  them  pine  makes  good  Christmas-trees." 

Another  farmer  interrupted  with,  "Yeah  an*  we’re  goin’  up  to  one  of 
them  there  blueberry  marshes  that’s  been  cleared  an*  planted  in  the  last 
year  or  two.  I got  some  of  that  kind  of  land  on  my  place  an*  maybe  I 

oughf'a  clear  it  up  an*  get  it  producin’  something.** 

A third  farmer  contributed,  "From  there  we're  going  over  in  the 
other  corner  of  the  county  where  they  was  havin’  a lot  of  trouble  with 
blowing.  They  say  there's  a man  over  there  that's  stopped  it  by  planting 
his  crops  in  strips.  That's  what  I want  to  see." 

Before  we  had  finished  the  teacher  interrupted  to  say,  "Well,  let's 
get  under  way.  I think  we  can  all  get  in  one  bus  and  i'll  drive.  If 
anybody  can't  stay  all  day,  he  may  want  to  follow  along  in  his  car. 

Here's  the  plan  for  the  day  showing  the  location  of  each  stop  :iid  des- 
cribing what  we're  going  to  see.  Everyone  can  have  one  of  these  sheets 
and  then  we'll  have  them  to  remind  ourselves  when  we  meet  in  class  next 

time.  At  that  time  we'll  discuss  what  we've  seen.  If  there  are  no 

questions,  we  can  get  in  Number  20  bus  out  in  front  of  the  building." 
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1.  Do  you  feel  that  the  field  trip  would  be  successful?  What  factors 
would  cause  it  to  be  successful?  What  factors  would  contribute  to 
lack  of  success? 

2.  How  would  you  evaluate  this  field  trip  as  a means  of  instruction? 
Would  the  fact  that  the  class  members  knew  of  the  places  they  would 
stop  and  that  they  knew  what  they  would  see,  be  likely  to  lower  their 
interest? 

3.  Do  you  think  it  wise  to  organize  and  conduct  a field  trip  for  adult- 
farmers  in  their  own  county? 
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AN  EXTENSION  SPECIALIST  DEMONSTRATES 
QUALITY  OF  EGGS 

Many  years  ago  a few  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  in  the 
country  organized  groups  of  adult-farmers  for  a series  of  meetings  during 
the  winter  months.  Today  we  would  call  these  adult-farmer  classes,  but 
in  those  earlier  days  we  simply  said,  "a  series  of  meetings." 

Occasionally  we  would  invite  in  a speaker  for  one  of  our  meetings. 

He  helped  maintain  interest  and  he  sometimes  brought  new  information 
which  the  farmers  felt  was  worth  while. 

In  one  instance  an  extension  specialist  whom  I had  invited  for  one 
of  my  meetings  demonstrated  his  points  in  a way  which,  at  that  time,  was 
novel  and  new,  yet  which  really  demonstrated  a high  degree  of  teaching 
skill.  Let  me  tell  you  about  him. 

The  series  of  meetings  was  on  poultry.  This  particular  evening  the 
subject  was  quality  of  eggs  and  I had  invited  the  extension  specialist 
from  the  college,  since  I felt  that  I didn't  know  much  about  the  subject. 

The  specialist  arrived  about  one-half  hour  before  the  meeting  was 
scheduled  to  begin.  I greeted  him  as  he  came  in  and  we  shook  hands. 

Then  he  said,  "what  did  you  have  in  mind  for  tonight?" 

I replied,  *We  usually  have  thirty  five  or  foifty  farmers  in  each 
meeting.  They  have  laying  flocks  of  one-hundred  to  ten  or  fifteen 
hundred  layers.  Lately  we've  been  hearing  a lot  about  quality  of  eggs. 
Th»  buyers  are  talking  of  paying  a premium  for  eggs  from  certain  flocks 
because  they  are  consistently  better  quality.  What  we'd  like  to  know 
is,  'What  are  the  factors  that  affect  quality  and  what  can  we  do  about 
them?'  Besides,  I think  we  need  to  know  something  about,  'what  is  good 
quality  rn  an  egg  anyway?'  I'm  sure  that  a lot  of  us  don't  know  a good 
quality  egg  from  a poor  one  when  we  see  it,  unless  it's  completely 
spoiled. " 
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The  specialist  smiled  and  said,  "i  guess  you're  right.  At  least 
that's  true  of  most  people.  We'll  do  our  best  and  see  if  we  can  answer 
some  of  the  questions  you  have  raised." 

I watched  as  the  farmers  gathered.  The  specialist  had  not  come 
loaded  down  with  the  usual  pack  of  charts  and  mimeographs.  He  had  two 
or  three  egg  cartons  and  he  borrowed  a few  saucers  from  my  store  room. 

That  was  all. 

As  the  farmers  gathered,  he  took  time  from  his  preparation  to  shake 
hands  and  visit  for  a minute  with  each  one.  When  the  meeting  began  he^ 
had  already  been  introduced  to  every  farmer  in  the  group  and  he  knew  a 
little  of  the  poultry  enterprise  of  each  man. 

After  the  formal  opening  of  the  meeting,  members  of  the  group 
raised  a few  questions  on  the  subject  of  quality  of  eggs  and  then  I 
called  on  our  specialist  to  give  us  some  facts  on  the  subject  of  what  is 
a good  quality  egg,  and  to  make  recommendations  as  to  practices  which 
would  help  improve  the  quality  of  the  eggs. 

The  specialist  arose  and  began  his  remarks  with,  "A  good  many  of  us 
don't  know  just  what  to  look  for  when  we  look  at  eggs  to  determine  their 
quality.  I would  like  to  show  you  some  of  the  things  we  have  been 
studying  at  the  college." 

As  he  spoke  he  opened  one  of  the  cartons  and  broke  an  egg  into  one 
of  the  saucers.  He  continued,  "We  have  noted  that  a really  fresh  egg 
stands  up,  like  this.  Now  here's  one,"  - breaking  another  egg  into  a 
second  saucer,  "which  spreads  out  more  and  is  flatter.  It  is  not  as  good 
as  the  first,  although  it  is  perfectly  edible." 

Before  he  had  finished,  the  specialist  had  broken  a dozen  eggs 
representing  different  qualities.  He  had  explained  some  of  the  factors 
which  affected  quality  and  had  listed  practices  the  farmers  might  use  to 
improve  the  quality  of  the  eggs  they  marketed. 

After  the  meeting,  I congratulated  the  specialist  on  his  fine  demon 
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stration.  I said,  "That's  the  first  time  I have  seen  anyone  do  that  kind 
of  a demonstration/* 

The  specialist  said,  **It  seems  to  be  an  effective  way  to  get  people 
to  see  the  differences  in  quality  of  eggs/' 

"It  certainly  gets  interest,"  I replied.  "Did  you  notice  those 
men  sit  up  when  you  began  to  break  those  eggs?'* 

"Yes,  they  always  do.  I suppose  they  think  there's  a lot  of  money 
being  wasted,"  he  replied. 

*Maybe  they  do,  but  they  also  appreciate  a new  way  of  presenting 
material  and  they've  got  sense  enough  to  realize  that  the  cost  amounted 
to  only  one  or  two  cents  per  person  here  tonight.  If  one  man  improves 
one  practice,  it  will  save  more  than  that  on  just  a small  fraction  of  a 
day's  production." 

"That's  right,"  replied  the  specialist. 

"It's  a real  challenge  to  me  as  a teacher  and  to  you  as  a specialist 
to  keep  up  with  new  ideas,  and  to  develop  new  ones,  on  methods  of 
teaching.  This  idea  of  yours  is  new  to  me  and  I think  it's  good,"  I 
said. 

It  certainly  is  a challenge.  It  will  only  be  a short  time  before 
this  demonstration  will  have  to  be  changed  for  something  better.  It 
keeps  all  of  us  on  our  toes  to  keep  finding  new  and  better  ways  to 
present  our  materials,"  was  his  reply. 

* * * * 

Select  a problem  or  a job  and  outline  a new  method  of  presenting 
the  material,  which  you  believe  will  be  more  effective  than  any  you  have 
seen  to  date.  Try  to  be  original  as  the  extension  specialist  was  in  his 
day. 
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SHOWED  THAT  A MAJOR  SOURCE  OF  DIFFERENCE  WAS 
THE  WIDER  SPECTRUM  OF  TASKS  PERFORMED  AS  THE 
SALARY  LEVEL  INCREASED.  AT  THE  LOWEST  LEVEL, 
THE  AIDE  WAS  PRIMARILY  CONCERNED  WITH 
INTERVIEWING  NEW  CLIENTS  TO  OBTAIN  BASIC 
INFORMATION  AND  EXPLAINING  THE  REHABILITATION 
PROGRAM  TO  THEM.  FOR  THE  HIGHEST  LEVEL  AIDE, 
THE  RANGE  OF  ACTIVITIES  INCLUDED  NEARLY  ALL 
TASKS  ON  THE  INVENTORY  EXCEPT  THOSE  CLERICAL 
IN  NATURE  OR  THOSE  WHICH  MIGHT  BE  CONSTRUEO 
AS  RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  THE  COUNSELOR  ALONE. 
FURTHER,  THE  FINDINGS  DO  NOT  SUPPORT  THE 
ACADEMIC  REQUIREMENTS  WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  SET  FOR 
AIDES  AT  THE  HIGHER  SALARY  LEVELS.  A LOOK  AT 
THE  PRIMARY  TASKS  CONDUCTED  BY  AIDES  FAILS  TO 
SHOW  A NEED  FOR  HIGHER  GENERAL  EDUCATION  BUT 
DOES  INDICATE  A NEED  FOR  ABILITY  TO  LEARN  THE 
FUNDAMENTALS  OF  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 
SERVICE  AND  A TALENT  FOR  EFFECTIVE 
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ABSTRACT 

Rehobilitotion  counselor  aides  employed  ot  three  dif- 
ferent salary  rates  by  the  Texas  Rehobilitotion  Com- 
mission were  surveyed  on  o task  inventory  which  re- 
quested them  to  report  the  relative  amount  of  time  they 
devoted  to  certain  tasks  and  the  amount  of  training 
they  thought  necessary  to  satisfactorily  perform  these 
tasks.  Eighty-two  percent  of  the  aides  submitted  com- 
pleted inventories.  Analysis  of  variance  showed  that 
oides  at  different  salary  levels  were  performing  differ- 
ent combinations  of  tasks.  Exominotion  of  the  modal 
responses  mode  by  the  three  job  groups  showed  how 
the  groups  differed.  A major  source  of  difference  was 
the  wider  spectrum  of  tasks  performed  os  the  salary 
level  increased.  At  the  lowest  level,  SG  9,  the  aide  wos 
primarily  concerned  with  interviewing  new  clients  to 
obtain  basic  information  and  explaining  the  rehabilita- 
tion program  to  them.  For  the  highest  level  aide,  SG 
1 3,  the  range  of  activities  included  nearly  oil  tasks  on 
the  inventory  except  those  clerical  in  nature  or  which 
might  be  construed  os  responsibilities  of  the  counselor 
olone.  It  was  suggested  that  the  findings  do  not  sup- 
port the  academic  requirements  (2-4  years  of  college 
training)  which  have  been  set  for  oides  ot  the  higher 
~ salary  levels.  A look  ot  the  primary  tasks  conducted  by 
aides  fails  ta  show  a need  for  higher  general  educo- 
tion  but  does  indicate  a need  for  ability  to  leorn  the 
fundamentals  of  vocational  rehobilitotion  service  ond 
o talent  for  effective  interpersonal  relationships. 
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Introduction 


IN  THE  FIELD  of  vocational  rehabilitation  considerable  interest  in  the  use 
of  counselor  aides  has  been  aroused  during  the  last  five  years.  Several 
experimental  programs  for  training  and  employing  support  personnel 
have  already  been  initiated.  Thus  far,  however,  descriptive  studies  and 
evaluations  of  such  programs  have  not  been  sufficient  to  provide  guide- 
lines for  determining  what  task,  vunselor  aides  can  perform  and  the 
amount  and  type  of  training  required  to  perform  these  tosks.  This  study 
is  focused  on  the  functions  of  the  rehabilitation  counselor  oides  in  the 
Texas  Rehabilitation  Commission  (TRC).  A self-report  tosk  inventory  was 
used  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  tasks  were  being  performed  by 
aides  at  different  levels  in  the  personnel  hierarchy.  A prime  objective  of 
this  study  wos  the  compilation  of  complete  job-descriptions  for  support 
personnel  employed  ot  three  distinct  salary  levels.  A second  objective 
war  to  obtoin  the  aides*  estimates  of  the  omountof  training  required  to 
perform  the  tasks  involved  in  their  jobs.  Although  this  study  is  essentially 
descriptive  and  limited  to  the  use  of  oides  in  one  particular  stote  ogency, 
these  findings  may  be  instructive  to  others  who  ore  considering  the  use 
of  counselor  aides  or  rehobilitotion  specialists.  In  oddition,  such  studies 
con  be  a vitol  first  step  in  defining  the  work-role  of  the  sub-professional, 
establishing  minimal  training  requirements,  and  perhops  in  shaping  cur- 
ricula of  institutions  which  will  be  preparing  students  to  fulfill  this  role. 

In  the  next  section,  a review  of  literature  relevont  to  the  function 
of  counselor  aides  in  vocational  rehabilitation  will  be  presented.  Follow- 
ing this,  the  specific  problems  under  investigation  in  this  study  ond  the 
methodologicol  procedures  will  be  described.  Results  of  the  analysis, 
discussion,  and  a summory  of  conclusions  ore  presented  in  the  final 
sections. 


REVIEW  OF  RELEVANT  LITERATURE 

It  is  now  clear  that  the  demand  for  heolth  ond  rehabilitative  serv- 
ices is  likely  to  increase  in  the  foreseeable  future.  It  is  olso  clear  that  ex- 
isting patterns  of  service  are  no  longer  feasible,  especially  the  use  of 
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professional  specialists  to  provide  the  full  range  of  services  in  such  areas 
as  rehabilitation  counseling  or  physical  therapy.  With  the  continued 
growth  in  the  population  and  the  increased  expectations  for  health  and 
rehabilitation  services  it  appears  imperative  that  we  heed  Mase’s  admo- 
nition (1964)  that  health  and  rehabilitation  personnel  with  full  profes- 
sional qualifications  do  the  tasks  they  are  uniquely  trained  and  qualified 
to  do  and  that  assistants  and  aides  be  prepared  to  perform  many  tasks 
that  professionals  nov^do.  There  is  no  need  to  belabor  the  point  that 
the  use  of  aides  or  assistants  would  complement  the  work  of  profes- 
sional staff  rather  than  be  o substitute  for  it. 

Five  years  ago  at  one  of  the  first  meetings  focusing  on  the  utiliza- 
tion of  personnel  in  rehabilitation,  Hipkens  (Lesie,  1967,  p.  1)  asserted 
“this  conference  is  meeting  at  a time  when  the  question  is  no  longer 
‘whether  or  not1  to  utilize  support  personnel  in  rehabilitation  facilities. 
Rather  it  is  how,  how  soon,  how  prepared,  by  whom,  and  similar.11  Since 
that  meeting,  there  has  been  a series  of  other  meetings  and  there  has 
been  a good  deal  of  experimentation  in  state  vocational  rehabilitation 
agencies  and  rehabilitation  facilities.  Despite  the  general  interest  in 
using  support  personnel  to  meet  rehabilitation  manpower  needs,  there 
have  been  few  studies  which  have  systematically  examined  the  use  of 
support  personnel  in  rehabilitation  counseling.  There  appear  to  be  no 
generally  accepted  patterns  for  selecting  and  preparing  these  support 
personnel  for  undertaking  significant  jobs  within  the  rehabilitation  agen- 
cies. Thus,  the  urgent  need  for  additional  personnel  continues  but  efforts 
to  establish  any  substantial  or  large  scale  use  of  support  personnel  ap- 
pear to  be  stymied  either  by  apathy  on  the  part  of  agency  administra- 
tors or  by  other  barriers  such  as  personnel  requirements  or  state  civil 
service  regulations. 

CONFERENCES  ON  SUPPORT  PERSONNEL 

Between  1965  and  1970  a great  deal  of  interest  was  shown  in  the 
use  of  support  personnel  or  aides  in  vocational  rehabilitation.  In  addi- 
tion to  being  a perennial  discussion  topic  at  national  conventions  of  re- 
habilitation and  counseling  workers,  it  has  been  the  primary  subject  of 
several  national  meetings.  In  July,  1966,  the  University  of  Maryland  was 
host  to  a conference  on  “Rehabilitation  Counselor  Aide  Functions  and 
Relationships11,  (Waldrop,  1966)  which  brought  together  rehabilitation 
counselor  educator* , administrators,  and  practitioners  in  order  to  exam- 
ine the  need  for  aides  and  the  problems  associated  with  training  and 
utilizing  individuals  at  that  level.  The  essence  of  that  conference's  rec- 
on mendations  was  that  the  aide  should  be  identified,  both  by  title  and 
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function,  « a worker  who  provides  a different  type  of  services  than 
does  a rehabilitation  counselor,  and  that  the  person  working  with  the 
client  in  the  decision-making  role  should  be  a professional  counselor.  It 
was  generally  accepted  that  the  aide  or  support  personnel  worker  should 
be  primarily  trained  for  his  responsibilities  by  the  state  agency  and  that 
* fhe  qualified  rehabilitation  counselor  should  have  a M.A.  degree 
in  rehabilitation  counseling.  The  conferees  urged  that  additional  mate- 
rials be  developed  to  se:ve  as  a handbook  or  guidelines  for  the  use  of 
support  personnel  in  vocational  rehabilitation.  There  was  no  substantial 
agreement  among  the  various  groups  represented  regarding  the  func- 
tions and  training  of  support  personnel  but  there  was  a general  accep- 
tance  of  the  value  of  support  personnel  for  vocational  rehabilitation 
There  was  also  agreement  that  the  job  title  “rehabilitation  coordinator" 
or  rehabilitation  specialist”  wos  more  appropriate  than  "counselor 
aide. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Maryland  group  for  more  guidelines 
on  this  problem  area  were  realized  when  two  major  rehabilitation  groups 
focused  upon  this  topic.  An  extended  and  comprehensive  effort  was 
made  by  a state  agency  personnel  study  group  as  a function  of  the  In- 
stitute for  Rehabilitation  Services.  In  reporting  the  activities  of  the  study 
group,  lucas  and  Wolfe  (1968)  present  a thorough  review  of  the  liter- 
ature  through  1967  and  report  on  many  implications  of  using  aides;  the 
roles  of  the  aide;  qualifications,  selection  and  training  of  rehabilitation 
aides;  and  future  trends  of  using  support  personnel  in  vocational  reha- 
bilitation. They  surveyed  the  use  of  rehabilitation  aides  in  state  agency 
programs  and  found  that  13  of  the  58  agencies  responding  had  formal 
programs  for  utilizing  support  personnel.  These  agencies  represented 
one-third  of  all  the  general  agencies  responding,  although  none  of  the 
agencies  for  the  blind  were  found  to  have  a support  personnel  orogram 
of  the  type  being  considered  by  the  study  group.  The  comments  of  the 
respondents  clearly  showed  that  a continuing  problem  with  many 
agencies  was  defining  the  duties  of  the  aides  and  determining  how  they 
would  best  fit  into  the  agency.  Additional  problems  (job  descriptions 
pay  scales,  promotions  to  higher  level  jobs)  were  also  noted. 

Vocational  rehabilitation  agency  administrators  and  rehabilitation 
counselor  educators  met  at  Clearwater,  Florida  in  December,  1968  to 
review  and  discuss  the  implications  of  the  growing  demand  for  using 
support  personnel  in  rehabilitation  (Joint  Liaison  Committee,  1969). 
Papers  were  presented  on  many  subjects.  Among  them  were  discussions 
on  the  growing  need  for  using  support  personnel,  the  experiences  of 
agencies  employing  aides,  the  benefits  and  concerns  associated  with 
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using  support  personnel,  the  problems  of  roles  and  duties  for  support 
personnel,  and  the  selection  and  training  procedures  of  non-professional 
personnel  in  rehabilitation  counseling.  However,  the  conference  was  de- 
voted primarily  to  discussions  among  educators  and  administrators  re- 
garding the  issues  and  approaches  associated  with  using  supportive 
personnel.  The  report,  which  summarizes  the  many  group  discussions, 
shows  that  there  were  differences  of  opinion  on  such  matters  as  the  train- 
ing and  utilize  jn  cf  support  personnel  in  vocational  rehabilitation,  but 
that  there  was  general  agreement  that  such  workers  are  needed  and  will 
be  used  in  the  future  in  both  the  public  and  private  rehabilitation 
agencies. 


USE  OF  SUPPORT  PERSONNEL 

Support  personnel  have  been  used  in  almost  all  types  of  rehabilita- 
tion programs  and  agencies.  They  have  undertaken  a wide  range  of  func- 
tions in  the  state/federal  vocational  rehabilitation  program.  Two  agencies 
well  known  for  extensive  use  of  counselor  aides  are  California  and  Wy- 
oming. In  California  they  have  helped  provide  rehabilitation  services  to 
the  disadvantaged  in  Contra  Costa,  a non-farm  rural  county  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city  of  Pittsburg.  As  described  by  Davis  (1968),  the  rehabil- 
itation counselor  assistants  performed  such  duties  as:  1)  interviewing 
prospective  clients  and  developing  evaluations  and  possible  training 
plans;  2)  maintaining  frequent  contacts  with  clients  and  performing  sup- 
portive functions;  3)  contacting  employers  relative  to  job  placement;  4) 
ebsing  “rehabilitated"  cases  and  performing  other  related  clerical  func- 
tions; 5)  scheduling  medical  and  psychological  testing,  and  6)  obtaining 
necessary  information  from  other  agencies  for  use  in  the  evaluation  and 
training  of  clients.  Spanish-speaking  and  black  aides  were  used  exten- 
sively in  a Rehabilitation  Services  Administration  and  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  sponsored  project  in  Watts  and  nearby  communities.  In  de- 
scribing the  use  of  aides  in  this  setting,  Ridenour  (1968)  reports  on  re- 
cruiting, selecting,  and  training  this  group.  She  suggests  that  in  this 
setting  the  main  value  of  aides  was  as  a bridge  between  the  agency  and 
the  community  being  served.  The  extensive  experience  of  the  California 
group  provides  others  with  information  which  may  be  useful  in  develop- 
ing their  own  programs.  Although  rehabilitation  counseling  aides  were 
widely  used  in  California  in  special  projects  with  poverty  groups  of  the 
Watts  area  and  in  an  alcoholism  project,  there  was  a marked  reduction 
in  the  use  of  aides  after  extensive  federal  support  was  no  longer  avail- 
able to  underwrite  their  employment. 

One  of  the  best  known  state  VR  projects  for  using  rehabilitation 


counselor  aides  was  undertaken  in  Wyoming  (Galloway  and  Kelso, 
1966).  Set  up  to  establish  the  value  of  part-time  aides  in  assisting  a 
counselor  to  provide  better  service  to  disabled  residents  in  sparsely 
settled  areas,  the  project  appears  to  have  been  relatively  successful. 
Compared  to  the  previous  services  of  the  agency,  Aides  were  able  to 
provide  improved  services  to  the  disabled  in  sparsely  settled  areas  and 
they  were  able  to  extend  services  to  a broader  range  of  disability  groups. 
Their  assistance  allowed  counselors  to  spend  more  time  and  effort  with 
more  seriously  disabled  clients  and  to  deal  with  problems  which  they 
had  previously  lacked  time  to  consider.  Clients  with  aides  assigned  to 
them  were  seen  two  or  three  times  more  often  than  those  without  aides 
and  were  more  satisfied  with  rehabilitation  services  than  those  without 
aides.  The  small  sample  of  aides  and  offices  involved  did  not  permit  gen- 
eralization of  the  findings  to  other  similar  settings. 

Arkansas  has  been  a pioneer  in  exploring  the  use  of  counselor  aides 
in  rehabilitation.  Long  before  counselor  aides  were  generally  considered 
as  a possible  alternative  to  providing  additional  professional  staff,  the 
Arkansas  DVR  (Arkansas  Rehabilitation  Service,  1961)  experimented 
with  using  a team  of  two  counselors,  a psychologist  and  social  worker 
who  were  assisted  by  three  counselor  aides  in  intake,  physical  restora- 
tion, and  training  and  placement.  In  this  preliminary  project  they  found 
that  the  group  approach  to  the  solution  of  the  individual’s  vocational 
problems  served  more  people  who  were  severely  disabled  and  also  had 
an  advantage  in  the  number  of  employed  closures.  The  cost  of  services 
to  clients  was  slightly  less  for  the  group  approach  and  clients  of  the  ex- 
perimental section  were  more  likely  to  retain  employment  secured  after 
rehabilitative  services.  Again,  the  study’s  size  and  design  limited  the 
ready  generalization  of  the  findings  to  other  settings. 

In  more  recent  years  the  Arkansas  Rehabilitation  Research  and 
Training  Center  and  the  Hot  Springs  Rehabilitation  Center  have  conduc- 
ted research  to  evaluate  the  effects  of  support  personnel  in  rehabilita- 
tion counseling  (Leslie,  1967,  p.  123-161).  In  a carefully  developed 
design  Truax  and  his  colleagues  at  the  Arkansas  center  randomly  as- 
signed new  clients  to  one  of  three  experimental  conditions:  1)  a coun- 
selor working  alone  in  a traditional  manner,  2)  a counselor  assisted  by 
a counselor  aide  under  maximal  supervision,  and  3)  a counselor  aide 
who,  under  daily  supervision,  functioned  in  the  complete  role  of  the 
counselor.  The  Center's  evaluation  record  provided  ratings  of:  1)  client 
work  quantity  or  work  production,  2)  client  cooperativeness,  3)  client 
work  attitude,  4)  quality  of  client  work,  5)  client  dependability,  6)  client 
ability  to  learn,  7)  client  progress  in  course  during  last  month,  and  8) 
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overall  progress  in  course  of  training.  "For  each  of  the  criteria  used  the 
best  results  were  obtained  by  the  aides  working  alone  under  the  daily  su- 
pervision  of  professional  counselors.  The  professional  counselors  working 
alone  had  the  next  best  results,  while  the  counselor  plus  the  aide  work' 
ing  with  the  same  individual  cases  had  the  poorest  effects  on  clients” 
(p.  148).  Despite  the  sophisticated  design  of  this  study,  it  is  again  clear 
that  ,he  small  sample  of  counselor  aides  and  counselors  limits  the  gen- 
eralizations one  can  make  from  these  findings.  In  addition,  the  ratings 
of  vocational  evaluation  supervisors  in  the  rehabilitation  center  might 
have  been  biased  by  their  knowledge  of  the  type  of  service  being  pro- 
vided their  clients  and  their  knowledge  of  the  investigators'  working 
hypotheses. 

Thus,  it  appears  that  successful  experiences  and  experimentation 
in  the  use  of  support  personnel,  counselor  aide  or  rehabilitation  special- 
ist have  been  reported  in  a wide  variety  of  settings.  The  reported  studies 
and  projects  have  been  conducted  with  limiled  samples.  Since  the  ap- 
proaches have  differed  either  with  respect  to  settings,  clientele  served, 
or  patterns  of  activities  by  counselors  and  counselor  aides  it  is  difficult 
to  make  any  reasonable  generalizations  regarding  the  results  obtained 
thus  far.  Nevertheless,  there  appears  to  be  sufficient  evidence  to  justify 
large  scale  experimentation  in  the  use  of  counselor  aides.  This  alterna- 
tive approach  to  meeting  the  manpower  needs  of  the  field  appears  to 
have  gained  broad  acceptance.  The  various  experimental  projects  con- 
ducted provide  some  guidelines  for  establishing  programs  for  selecting, 
preparing,  and  using  counselor  aides.  They  also  suggest  some  ofthe 
problems  to  be  anticipated  in  developing  measures  of  effectiveness  in 
using  this  group.  Thus,  in  the  past  year  there  has  been  further  extension 
of  the  use  of  aides  in  state  programs  such  as  Texas  and  Wisconsin,  but 
unfortunately  until  this  time  these  programs  have  not  included  plans  to 
test  the  effectiveness  of  the  revisfd  staffing  patterns. 

PURPOSE  OF  STUDY 

One  important  area  which  has  received  scant  attention  in  previous 
descriptions  and  evaluations  of  counselor  aide  programs  has  been  elab- 
oration on  the  actual  duties  assigned  to  the  support  personnel.  No  de- 
tailed job  analysis  studies  have  thus  far  been  conducted.  In  addition, 
little  consideration  has  been  given  to  the  possibility  of  employing 
counselor  aides  at  several  different  job  levels  with  commensurate  train- 
ing requirements,  job  responsibilities,  and  salary  classifications  for  each 
level. 
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The  study  of  counselor  aide  uftfaaftfcon  «*  the  Tecs  fehastmitiNgr 
Comimssfon  (TRQ  was  undertaken  to  deter  wine  the  nature  arie  wm 
performed  by  counselor  aides  wdh  varying  educational  bxlgraaes 
and  personnel  dassiftcabons.  Three  sufeprcfcssicnol  groups  mitf  dufei- 
ent  job  titles  and  different  salary  classes  were  stodiedL  Secs  the  agency 
dd  not  have  defaced  job  descriptions  for  ie  cSSerent  Ws,  there  was 
some  concern  as  to  the  extent  to  which  persons  dt  dttfigen*  pcs awe1 
dossincotions  were  octuofty  performing  Simubr-arities.  The  gob  n this 
study  were  threefold.  Specrficofy  we  wonted  te  fcncwt 

1 , Were  counselor  aides  in  cfifferevt  salary  desses  octualy  3*1- 
fomiRng  identical  jobs? 

2,  if  the  jobs  were  different,  who*  tasks  actodfy  eampnaeb  he 
respective  jobs  of  GS  9,  GS  11,  and  GS  Ucauoe^wseK1 

3,  What  level  of  sk9l  or  traimng  was  necessary  n®  perhsrar  he 
tasks  involved  in  these  jobs? 
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TO  SECURE  DESCRIPTIVE  DATA  from  the  supportive  rehabilitation  per- 
sonnel of  TRC  a task  inventory  designed  in  the  pattern  estobfished  by 
the  Air  Force  Personnel  Research  Branch  at  Lackland  (1962)  wos  de- 
veloped. Tosk  stotements  for  this  inventory  were  obtained  from  three 
sources.  The  first  were  tasks  which  rehabilitation  counselors  hod  desig- 
nated as  oppropriate  for  supportive  personnel  in  a study  by  Muthard  and 
Salomone  (1969).  A second  source  was  the  daily  logs  mointoined  by 
counselor  oides  working  in  an  expansion  and  improvement  project  in  the 
Wisconsin  DVR.  Finally,  statements  from  counselors  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Bureau  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  describing  tasks  which  they  felt 
counselors  could  perform  were  used.  Two  of  the  investigators  catego- 
rized the  tosks  into  duties,  prepared  the  instructions,  pretested  them  with 
o small  group  of  counselor  aides  from  the  Texas  agency,  ond  decided 
upon  the  two  scales  to  be  used  for  the  study.  This  inventory  was  distrib- 
uted to  the  197  counselor-aides  in  the  TRC  with  salary  classifications  of 
GS  9,  GS  1 1 , and  GS  1 3.  Subjects  were  asked  to  rate  each  task,  indi- 
cating whether  its  performance  required  an  average,  less-thcm-averoge, 
or  greater-fhon- average  amount  of  time  in  relation  to  all  other  tasks  they 
perform  in  their  jobs.  They  also  estimated  the  amount  of  training  needed 
to  perform  the  task  using  a five  point  rating  scale.  (This  inventory  and 
instructions  ore  shown  in  appendix  A.) 

The  number  of  completed  rating  scales  secured  from  the  subjects 
in  each  personnel  classification  were:  salary  group  9 = 59;  salary  group 
1 1 =44;  salary  group  12  = 6;  and  salary  group  13  = 55  (o  total  re- 
sponse rate  of  84%).  Because  of  the  small  numbers  of  individuals  in 
group  1 2,  their  responses  were  combined  with  those  of  group  1 1 for 
the  onalysis.  To  focilitate  analysis  an  equal  number  of  subjects  (50)  in 
each  group  was  obtained  by  random  elimination  of  the  responses  of 
nine  individuols  from  salary  group  9,  and  five  from  salary  group  13. 
Thus,  the  final  anolyses  were  performed  using  the  responses  of  150  sub- 
jects (50  from  each  of  groups  9,  1 1 , and  1 3). 

An  examination  of  demographic  characteristics  of  the  three  groups 
revealed  that  group  9 was  composed  of  3.8%  males,  96.2%  females; 
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group  1 1 was  35.6%  male  and  64.4%  female;  group  13  was  63.6% 
male  and  36.4%  female.  The  median  educational  level  for  groups  9 and 
1 1 indicated  that  these  specialists  had  received  some  college  training 
but  did  not  have  a bachelor’s  degree.  The  median  educational  level  for 
group  13  was  a completed  4-year  degree  program.  The  median  age 
category  for  group  9 was  30-34  years;  for  groups  1 1 and  13,  35-39 
years.  For  group  9 the  median  length  of  job  tenure  was  3-4  years;  for 
groups  1 1 and  13,  length  of  service  was  1-2  years. 
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Results  and  Discussion 


I.  Were  counsel  r aides  in  different  salary  classes  actually  performing 
identical  jobs? 

To  answer  this  question  a three-way  analysis  of  variance  was  per- 
formed, treating  salary  classification,  subjects,  and  task  as  independent 
variables.  The  design  of  the  study  was  actually  a salary-class  X tasks 
X subjects  format  with  subject  nested  within  salary  class,  and  tasks 
treated  as  repeated  measures  (Dixon,  1970).  The  dependent  variable 
was  the  subjects’  ratings  of  the  time  required  to  perform  the  various 
tasks.  The  purpose  of  this  analysis  was  to  determine  whether  all  coun- 
selor aides  were  actually  doing  identical  jobs  regardless  of  job  titles  or 
personnel  classification.  This  was  accomplished  by  examining  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  task/salary  level  interaction.  If  all  subjects  were  actually 
devoting  equal  time  to  the  same  tasks,  regardless  of  salary  levels,  then 
no  significant  interaction  effect  would  be  found.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  subjects  in  different  salary  classes  were  allocating  their  time  differ- 
entially to  the  various  tasks,  then  a significant  interaction  effect  of  task/ 
salary  level  could  be  expected.  As  shown  in  Table  1,  a significant  (a  = 
.01)  interaction  was  found.  This  indicated  that  counselor  aides  with  dif- 
ferent salary  classifications  were  not  performing  identical  jobs.  For  some 
of  the  tasks,  the  counselor  aide’s  salary  level  was  strongly  associated 
with  the  type  of  work  he  performed. 


TABLE  1 . THREE-WAY  ANALYSIS  OP  VARIANCE  FOR  A 
SALARY-LEVEL  X TASK  X SUBJECTS  FORMAT 


Source 

s.s 

d.f. 

MS. 

Error  Term 

F-Volwe 

1 

553.12 

2 

276.56 

JO) 

13,93** 

K 

1234.39 

33 

37.40 

JK|I) 

21.20** 

JO) 

2917.64 

147 

19,85 

IK 

839.25 

66 

12.72 

JK(I) 

7.21** 

m 

8558.22 

4,851 

1.76 

V.'Srre  I it  the  fcrtof  tolory  level,  J it  tub|edsr  K *»  totkt. 
’ ’Significant  olheO.I  level. 
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ii,  What  tasks  comprised  the  counselor-aides’  jobs'? 

A second  and  fairly  simple  analytic  procedure  was  used  to  deter- 
mine which  tasks  actually  comorised  the  jobs  of  the  levels  9,  11,  and 
13  employees.  The  response  frequencies  were  tabulated  for  each  group 
on  all  tasks.  The  modal  response  was  then  used  to  determine  whether 
a task  was  performed  with  high,  medium,  or  low  frequency  by  the 
counselor  aides  in  a particular  group.  When  the  responses  did  not  re- 
flect a clear-cut  modal  pattern  for  a task,  the  task  was  designated  a dis- 
crepancy task.  Tasks  which  were  never  performed  by  a majority  of  the 
counselor  aides  were  designated  as  such.  The  figures  presented  in  Table 
2 indicate  the  estimated  number  of  tasks  on  the  inventory  which  were 
performed  with  high,  medium,  or  low  frequency  by  personnel  in  the 
three  different  salary  groups,  based  upon  this  modal  computation. 


TABLE  2.  THE  NUMBER  OF  TASKS  PERFORMED  AT  THREE  FREQUENCY  LEVELS 
BY  REHABILITATION  COUNSELOR  AIDES 


Modal  rale  of  occurrence 

Personnel  Classes 

9 

11 

13 

High 

5 

2 

4 

Medium 

1 

14 

19 

Low 

7 

9 

1$ 

Not  Performed 

59 

34 

16 

Discrepancy  Tasks 

7 

20 

21 

From  this  second  analysis,  it  was  also  possible  to  compile  lists  of 
f high,  medium,  and  low  frequency  tasks  performed  by  workers  at  each 

^ salary  level  and  thus  obtain  a job  description  based  upon  actual  work- 

\ ers  reports,  (see  Tables  3,  4,  and  5). 

TABLE  3.  JOB  DESCRIPTION  FOR  COUNSELOR  AIDES 
IN  SALARY  GROUP  9 

I.  High  Frequency  Tasks 

(designated  by  counselor  aides  as  requiring  a greatei  than  average 

amount  of  time.) 

Secures  basic  information  from  new  clients  in  order  to  establish  the 
client  as  a referral. 

Interviews  new  clients  to  obtain  background  information  prior  to 
counseling  interview. 

Secures  background  information  about  the  client  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion counselor. 
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Authorizes  general  medical  examinations  for  new  clients. 

Schedules  and  arranges  for  medical  examinations  or  psychological 
and  special  examinations  for  new  clients. 

II.  Medium  Frequency  Tasks 

(designated  by  counselor  aides  as  requiring  an  average  amount  of 
*:me. 

Jescribes  and  discusses  vocational  rehabilitation  services  with  ap- 
plicants. 

III.  Low  Frequency  Tasks 

(designated  by  counselor  aides  as  requiring  less  than  average 
amount  of  time.) 

Replies  to  routine  requests  for  information  about  VR  services. 
Telephones  clients  who  fail  to  keep  appointments. 

Assists  clients  to  apply  and  receive  services  from  other  agencies. 
Gives  basic  background  information  to  examining  physicians  or 
other  consultants. 

Reminds  the  client  of  appointments  with  the  counselor  or  medical 
and  psychological  examiners. 

Refers  individuals  who  are  ineligible  for  or  unsuited  to  the  agency's 
services  to  other  social  agencies. 

Locates  files,  documents,  or  other  information  requested  by  the 
counselor  or  supervisor. 

TABLE  4.  JOB  DESCRIPTION  FOR  COUNSELOR  AIDES 
IN  SALARY  GROUP  11 

I.  High  Frequency  Tasks 

(Designated  by  counselor  aides  as  requiring  greater-than-average 
amount  of  time) 

Interviews  an  unmotivated  client,  perhaps  over  several  meetings,  to 
develop  his  motivation  for  remunerative  employment. 

Writes  case  notes  and  summaries  so  that  others  can  understand  the 
client's  progress. 

II.  Medium  Frequency  Tasks 

(Designated  by  counselor  aides  as  requiri*  an  average  amount  of 
time) 

Describes  and  discusses  vocational  rehabilitation  services  with  appli- 
cants. 
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Secures  basic  information  from  new  clients  in  order  to  establish  the 
client  as  a referral. 

Interviews  new  clients  to  obtain  background  information. 

Secures  background  information  about  the  client  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion counselor. 

Participates  in  staff  planning  for  the  client. 

Maintains  contact  (interview,  telephone,  visit)  with  clients  currently 
receiving  services  from  vocational  rehabilitation. 

Reminds  the  clients  of  appointments  vith  the  counselor  or  medical 
and  psychological  examiners. 

Conducts  supportive  interview. 

Discusses  with  the  client  the  purpose  and  rteed  for  referral  when  re- 
ferring the  client  to  cooperating  agencies. 

Interviews  the  client  after  he  is  employed  to  provide  support  and  re- 
assurance. 

Reviews  the  client’s  progress  in  a training  program  with  him  or  his 
instructor. 

Secures  information  from  the  client  about  his  performance  on  an 
adjustment  to  his  new  job. 

Reports  verbally  on  the  client's  progress  to  a rehabilitation  team  or 
other  collaborators. 

Attends  and  participates  in  agency  in-service  training  sessions. 

111.  Low  Frequency  Tasks 

(Designated  by  counselor  aides  as  requiring  less  than  average 

amount  of  time.) 

Replies  to  routine  requests  for  information  about  VR  services. 

Discusses  the  rehabilitation  specialists’  functions  in  the  rehabilitation 
process  with  the  client. 

Discusses  client's  case  with  consultants  in  order  to  determine  whether 
special  examinations  or  services  should  be  requested. 

Assists  clients  to  apply  and  receive  services  from  other  agencies. 

Verifies  information  supplied  by  the  client  by  communicating  with 
schools,  employers,  etc. 

Informs  the  referral  source  and  other  involved  agencies  of  client 
status  changes  and  the  outcome  of  the  case. 

Discusses  the  client's  personal  hygiene  habits  with  him. 

Discusses  with  client  alternative  ways  for  the  client  to  answer  people's 
questions  about  his  disability. 

Locates  files,  documents  or  other  information  requested  by  the  coun- 
selor or  supervisor. 
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TABLE  5.  JOB  DESCRIPTION  TOR  COUNSELOR  AIDE 
IN  SALARY  GROUP  13 

I.  High  Frequency  Tasks 

(Designated  counselor  aides  as  requiring  a greater  than  average 

amount  of  time.) 

Interviews  an  unmotivated  client,  perhaps  over  several  meetings,  to 
develop  his  motivation  for  remunerative  employment. 

Mainiains  contact  (interview,  telephone,  visit)  with  clients  currently 
receiving  services  from  vocational  rehabilitation. 

Interviews  the  client  after  he  is  employed  to  provide  support  and  re- 
assurance. 

Writes  case  notes  and  summaries  so  that  others  can  understand  the 
client  s progress. 

II.  Medium  Frequency  Tasks 

(Designated  by  aides  as  requiring  an  average  amount  of  time.) 

Describes  and  discusses  vocational  rehabilitation  services  with  ap- 
plicants. 

Secures  basic  information  from  new  clients  in  order  to  establish  the 
client  as  a referral. 

Interviews  new  clients  to  obtain  background  information  prior  to 
counseling  interview. 

Secures  background  information  about  the  client  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion counselor. 

Determines  the  client's  eligibility  for  the  agency’s  services. 

Participates  in  staff  planning  for  the  client. 

Arranges  for  client  services  to  begin,  including  housing,  transporta- 
tion, and  meals  when  necessary. 

Obtains  information  from  training  facilities  and  other  agencies  pro- 
grams (costs,  tuition,  etc.) 

Provides  the  client  information  about  community  services,  recreation, 
transportation,  etc. 

Conducts  supportive,  interview  with  the  client. 

Coordinates  the  activities  of  agencies  involved  in  a rehabilitation 
plan  to  assure  optimal  benefits  to  the  client. 

Discusses  sources  of  job  leads  with  the  client  to  help  him  develop 
specific  job-seeking  skills. 

Discusses  the  client  s abilities  and  needs  with  prospective  employers. 

Reviews  the  client’s  progress  in  a training  program  with  him  or  his 
instructor. 


Secures  information  from  the  clients  about  his  performance  on  an 
adjustment  tc  his  new  job. 

Reports  verbally  on  the  client's  progress  to  a rehabilitation  team  or 
other  collaborators. 

Completes  agency  forms  or  statistical  reports. 

Checks  client's  records  and  folder  to  correct  and  bring  them  up  to 
date  prior  to  case  reviews. 

Attends  and  participates  in  agency  in-service  training  sessions. 

III.  Low  Frequency  Tasks 

(Designated  by  aides  as  requiring  less  than  average  time.) 

Replies  to  routine  requests  for  information  about  VR  services. 

Discusses  the  rehabilitation  specialists'  functions  in  the  rehabilitation 
process  with  the  client. 

Discusses  client’s  case  with  consultants  in  order  to  determine  whether 
special  examinations  or  services  should  be  requested. 

Calls  on  clients  who  fail  to  keep  appcJntments. 

Telephones  clients  who  fail  to  keep  appointments. 

Schedules  and  arranges  for  medical  examinations  or  psychological 
and  special  examinations  for  new  clients. 

Assists  clients  to  apply  and  receive  services  from  other  agencies. 

Gives  basic  background  information  to  examining  physicians  or 
other  consultants. 

Reminds  the  client  of  appointments  with  the  counselor  or  medical 
and  psychological  examiners. 

Verifies  information  supplied  by  the  client  by  communicating  with 
schools,  employers,  etc. 

Informs  the  referral  source  and  other  involved  agencies  of  client 
status  changes  and  the  outcome  of  the  case. 

Talks  with  the  clients’  relatives  concerning  problems  arising  from  re- 
habilitution  services,  training,  etc. 

Discusses  the  client’s  personal  hygiene  habits  with  him. 

Discusses  with  client  alternative  ways  for  the  client  to  answer  people’s 
questions  about  his  disability. 

Discusses  with  the  client  the  purpose  and  need  for  referrel  when  re- 
ferring the  client  to  cooperating  agencies. 

Refers  individuals  who  are  ineligible  for  or  unsuited  to  the  agency’s 
services  to  other  social  agencies. 

Calls  on  referring  agencies  and  other  referral  sources  to  encourage 
appropriate  referrals. 

Visits  training  agencies  and  schools  to  determine  suitability  for  clients. 


The  discussion  of  these  results  is  based  on  three  primary  concerns: 
A.  How  closely  did  the  workers’  job  descriptions  correspond  to  the  job 
description  originated  by  the  agency?  B.  How  did  these  job  descriptions 
compare  with  descriptions  of  the  function  of  counselor  aides  found  in 
the  literature?  C.  What  implications  for  selection  and  training  of  coun- 
selor aides  could  be  found  in  these  job  descriptions? 

As  shown  in  Tables  2 and  3,  personnel  in  salary  group  9 per- 
form the  most  limited  range  of  tasks.  In  accord  with  the  agency  job  de- 
scription (appendix  A)  the  counselor  aide  at  this  level  is  primarily  involved 
with  interviewing  new  clients  to  obtain  basic  information  and  with  ex* 
plaining  to  them  the  function  of  the  rehabilitation  program.  He  has  little 
responsibility  in  planning  the  rehabilitation  program  nor  does  he  par- 
ticipate to  any  extent  in  the  processes  of  vocational  rehabilitation,  place- 
ment, or  follow-up  of  clients.  His  interactions  are  restricted  mainly  to  the 
client  and  the  counselor.  One  notable  discrepancy  between  the  agency's 
job  description  and  the  tasks  reported  by  the  $G  9 workers  was  that 
these  employees  do  not  devote  as  much  time  to  specialized  clerical  tasks 
(e.g.,  securing  medical  records  or  controlling  correspondence  files)  as 
indicated  in  the  agency  job  description.  Also,  contrary  to  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  rehabilitation  counselors  studied  by  Muthard  and  Saiomone 
(1969)  and  the  unpublished  Pennsylvania  survey,  the  counselor  aides  at 
TRC  were  not  involved  in  test  administration  and  scoring,  nor  did  they 
maintain  occupational  information  files. 

As  indicated  by  both  the  rehabilitation  aide  ratings  and  the  agency 
job  description,  the  activities  of  the  SG  1 1 aide  go  substantially  beyond 
the  information-gathering  level  of  the  SG  9 aide.  Table  4 shows  that  a 
level  1 1 aide  may  interact  with  client,  counselor,  and  personnel  outside 
the  agency  in  order  to  facilitate  a client’s  rehabilitation.  He  also  spends 
considerable  time  recording  the  client’s  progress.  In  reference  to  duties 
performed,  the  workers’  ratings  and  the  agency  job  description  were  in 
fairly  close  agreement  for  the  SG  1 1 aide  or  specialist. 

The  SG  1 1 requirements  for  work  experience  in  dealing  with  the 
public  and  evidence  of  ability  to  establish  a working  relationship  with 
clients  and  other  groups  appear  to  be  important  to  the  job  as  it  is  being 
performed.  The  most  frequent  tasks  of  the  SG  1 1 suggest  that  previous 
experience  in  a vocational  rehabilitation  agency  would  be  an  asset.  It 
would  seem  also  that  proven  experience  in  working  effectively  with  the 
public  in  a service  relationship  would  be  a more  important  background 
than  extensive  formal  education.  Thus  the  nature  of  the  job  would  sug- 
gest a minimum  of  one  year's  successful,  relevant  employment  for  even 
college  educated  applicants.  From  the  job  descriptions  of  the  aides  it 
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seems  probable  that  more  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  talent  for 
creating  good  interpersonal  relationships  than  upon  the  aides’  academic 
record.  There  appears  to  have  been  a tendency  in  the  past  to  favor  in- 
dividuals with  a collegiate  background  rather  than  individuals  with  less 
education  but  with  related  experience  or  other  personal  qualifications. 

The  SG  13  counselor  aide  handles  the  broadest  range  of  tasks. 
Although  the  job  description  supplied  by  the  agency  indicates  that  most 
of  the  duties  fall  in  the  areas  of  placement  and  follow-up,  the  task-ratings 
obtained  from  the  workers  (Table  5)  indicate  that  the  aide  may  frequently 
be  involved  in  earlier  stages  of  the  rehabilitative  process  (e.g.,  securing 
basic  information  from  new  clients,  determining  his  eligibility  for  services, 
and  participating  in  planning  a client’s  program).  Like  the  SG  1 1 per- 
sonnel, he  also  devotes  substantial  time  to  preparing  case  reports. 

The  counselor  aide  at  level  13  performs  most  of  the  tasks  listed  in 
the  counselor  aide  inventory,  at  least  to  some  extent.  In  this  respect,  he 
comes  closer  to  meeting  the  expectations  of  counselors  in  the  Muthard 
and  Salomone  study  than  do  either  of  the  other  two  groups.  A few  ex- 
ceptions occur,  however,  where  tasks  are  essentially  clerical  (e.g.,  scor- 
ing pencil  and  paper  tests),  require  professional  skills  (e.g.,  leading  group 
discussions),  or  are  administrative-clerical  tasks  which  are  normally  the 
responsibility  of  counselors.  On  the  whole,  these  tasks  were  not  per- 
formed by  the  SG  1 3 counselor  aide  at  TRC. 

The  tasks  performed  by  SG  13  counselor  aides  may  raise  the  ques- 
tion of  the  necessity  of  having  either  a college  degree  or  two  years  of 
college  plus  three  years  of  experience  in  the  field  in  order  to  perform 
the  duties  as  are  now  required  by  the  agency.  The  rehabilitation  agencies 
social  service  objectives  require  aides  to  have  had  some  successful  ex- 
perience in  working  with  the  public.  However,  the  most  frequent  tasks 
do  not  appear  to  demand  skills  or  knowledge  which  would  be  beyond 
the  scope  of  the  high  school  graduate.  It  is  doubtful  if  a non-specialized 
junior  college  or  college  program  would  develop  the  knowledge  and  skills 
needed  by  the  job  aside  from  those  resulting  from  a liberal  arts  educa- 
tion. Thus,  it  seems  that  at  all  levels,  educational  and  experience  require- 
ments for  counselor  aides  should  be  more  flexible  so  that  applicants  who 
have  the  basic  skills  and  knowledge  should  be  able  to  qualify  for  jobs 
within  their  capabilities  and  not  be  eliminated  by  rigid  educational  re- 
quirements. This  comment,  in  effect,  might  be  a general  criticism  of  the 
arbitrariness  of  some  job  requirements  and  of  the  tendency  for  agency 
personnel  directors  to  bolster  the  requirements  for  positions  to  justify 
higher  salaries  for  personnel  in  those  positions.  We  would  not  suggest 
a general  attack  upon  present  state  personnel  systems  but  would  urge 
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rather  that  these  new  types  of  jobs  be  established  with  all  possible  flex- 
ibility in  the  requirements  so  that  individuals  maybe  recruited  who  have 
an  intrinsic  interest  in  this  type  of  work  and  would  not  see  it  as  primar- 
”Y  a stepping  stone  type  of  employment. 

III.  How  much  training  is  required  to  perform  the  tasks  of  counselor  aides? 

A third  analysis  was  conducted  using  the  subjects'  ratings  of  the 
training  required  to  perform  the  tasks  on  the  inventory.  Subjects  rated 
each  task  on  a five  point  scale  to  indicate  the  relative  amount  of  train- 
ing  they  thought  performing  the  task  required.  A rating  of  T indi- 
cated that  the  task  could  be  performed  with  little  or  no  training;  a "5" 
indicated  that  extensive  training  was  necessary.  Mean  training  and 
standard  deviation  were  computed  for  each  task.  In  the  data  presented 
in  Appendix  C only  the  responses  of  workers  who  actually  performed 

the  task  in  question  were  used  in  computing  the  mean  of  training-required 
ratings. 

The  counselor  aides’  estimated  that  only  an  average  amount  of 
training  is  required  for  the  vast  majority  of  the  tasks.  While  the  standard 
deviation  of  the  ratings  ranged  from  .75  to  1 .0  on  a 5.0  scale  if  appears 
that  counselor  aides  thought  most  of  their  tasks  require  some  degree 
of  training  but  that  none  requires  a great  amount  of  training.  As  Ap- 
pendix C shows,  those  tasks  which  involve  interviewing  clients  and  infer- 
action  with  counselors  and  other  rehabilitation  workers  and  employer? 
tend  to  be  rated  relatively  high.  On  the  other  hand,  the  essentially  cler- 
ical tasks  listed  in  the  inventory  were  not  judged  to  require  substantial 
training  as  indicated  by  relatively  low  ratings  in  the  2.10  to  2.30  range. 

The  scale  used  to  secure  estimates  of  training  time  needed  for  each 
of  the  tasks  was  not  a very  useful  one  for  this  type  of  position  since  it  fails 
to  yield  enough  variability  in  response  for  comparative  analyses  Fur- 
thermore, the  scale  yields  results  whicl.  are  not  readily  translated  into 
plans  for  the  preparation  of  counselor  aides  unless  one  can  accept  some 
tasks  as  base-line  tasks  and  then  use  them  as  a basis  from  which  to 
compare  others.  It  would  probably  be  more  fruitful  to  ask  the  job  in- 
cumbents to  estimate  the  length  of  on-the-job  experience  and  training 
needed  to  master  the  tasks  on  a satisfactory  level  of  skill  rather  than  to 
make  a relat.ve  judgment  regarding  the  task  as  compared  to  all  other 
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Summary 


REHABUTATION  COUNSELOR  AIDES  or  irree  sffestr  ssj- 

ary  rates  by  the  Texas  RehafetStahcit  Ccammssor  were  5ur*e**er  zrt  z 
task  inventory  which  requested  them  tc  report  ire  retasrve  imourr  rr 
time  they  devoted  to  certain  tasks  ora  the  cmcuirf  of  Tcrmna  ire*  iTotarr 
necessary  to  satisfactory  perform  me  rests.  £cmv-*wr  sercsrTr  cf  Ire 
aides  submitted  complete  inventories.  Arayss  of  vygros  snrwesr  "her 
aides  at  different  salary  levels  were  perfo  rmna  cliffs;  »yr  sjuncinmreire 
of  tasks,  Exammahon  cf  the  medd  resaenses  mcae  a*  irree  cc  gremrs 
showed  how  the  groups  differed-  A mc?cr  source  or  dffisrarres  «cs  Ire 
wider  spectrum  of  tasks  performed  os  the  sdcry  =e*e*  nctaasesiL  Ar  ire 
lowest  level,  SG  9,  the  aide  was  pnrracnJy  cencsmed  witr  mevewnc 
new  c&ents  to  obtain  basic  tnfaemshen  arte  imergenng  ire  *«icc»»ifcra3r 
program  to  them.  For  the  highest  ^evei  aide:,  SG  ? X ire  tamge  or  cc- 
twities  included  nearly  afi  tasks  ore  ire  :irv^!tar>  eveser  ires*  wncr 
were  clerical  m nature  or  which  michr  be  cansgruee  as  ressorsiaiim^  zr 
the  counselor  alone.  It  was  suggested  *hcf  the  inorres  acr  -rcr  saarcr* 
the  acodenwc  requirements  (2-4  years  cf  oblege  Tomngi  wmer  rae 
been  set  for  aides  at  the  higher  senary  Jevess.  A -cor  cm  ire  zrrmzr*  rests 
conducted  by  aides  does  not  shew  a nesc  tar  Signer  gereas  ecucxmar 
but  instead  a need  for  some  factrty  n eerrme  ire  tanccorrerTros  rr 
caftan®!  rehcb&tation  service  end  c taienr  tar  s£%c***e  meggsjro 
relahanshtps. 
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APPENDIX  A 

VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  SPECIALIST  TASK  INVENTORY 
Instructions  and  Simple  items 

The  attached  task  inventory  will  provide  information  regarding  the 
job  of  the  rehabilitation  specialist.  The  tasks  listed  are  those  which  spe- 
cialists and  counselor  aides  have  been  doing  and  also  tasks  which  coun- 
selors think  supportive  personnel  could  do  in  their  agency.  If  we  have 
omitted  any  tasks  which  are  a part  of  your  job,  you  should  add  the  task 
under  the  appropriate  DUTY  Section. 

With  reference  to  each  tcsk  listed  (that  includes  those  you  decide 
to  add)  we  would  like  your  answer  to  three  questions. 

1 . Is  this  task  PART  OF  YOUR  JOB? 

2.  Compared  to  all  other  tasks  you  do,  HOW  MUCH  TIME  do 
you  spend  on  the  task? 

3.  Compared  to  all  other  tasks  you  do,  HOW  MUCH  TRAINING 
AND  EXPERIENCE  do  you  think  is  required  to  do  the  task  satis- 
factorily? 

In  the  pages  that  follow,  the  tasks  are  grouped  according  to 
DUTIES.  The  main  reason  for  putting  them  together  that  way  is  to  per- 
mit you  to  more  readily  know  whether  tasks  n^  ed  to  be  added  to  the 
inventory.  Whenever  the  list  of  tasks  under  a duty  DOES  NOT  include 
something  which  is  part  of  your  job,  we  would  like  you  to  write  it  in  the 
blank  spaces  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  Should  it  happen  that  the  task 
appears  later  in  the  inventory  under  another  duty,  no  harm  will  be  done. 
Since  the  rehabilitation  specialist  is  a relatively  new  job,  we  are  inter- 
ested in  learning  about  all  the  different  activities  the  specialists  perform. 
We  want  as  complete  a list  of  the  tasks  you  perform  as  we  can  reason- 
ably secure. 
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Read  each  task  description  carefully  before  selecting  the  appropri- 
ate response  for  each  scale. 

1.  First  Column:  you  should  place  a check  for  each  task  you  do. 

2.  Second  Column:  you  are  to  indicate  the  relative  amount  of 
time  you  spend  on  that  task.  As  you  can  see,  we  want  an  ES- 
TIMATE of  the  extent  to  which  you  do  the  tcsk  more,  less,  or 
about  the  same  as  the  other  tasks  you  perform.  Thus,  when 
you  rate  each  task  you  are  comparing  it,  in  a general  way, 
with  all  other  tasks. 

3.  Third  Column:  we  need  your  ESTIMATE  of  the  AMOUNT  OF 
TRAINING  you  think  is  required  to  do  the  task  satisfactorily. 
Again,  you  should  rate  each  task  relative  to  the  other  tasks 
which  you  perform.  We  want  to  learn  whether  the  tasks  you 
do  require  a great  amount,  a small  amount,  or  just  average 
amount  of  training.  In  thinking  about  TRAINING  include  all 
kinds  of  informal  learning  situations  (on-the-job,  staff  confer- 
ences, staff  meetings,  classroom  teaching,  etc.) 

For  both  ratings  we  are  looking  for  an  ESTIMATE  and  do  not  want 
you  to  spend  a great  deal  of  time  weighing  each  judgment.  Although 
we  hope  that  your  responses  will  accurately  reflect  the  job  as  you  see  it, 
our  interest  is  in  learning  what  tasks  rehabilitation  specialists  do  in  dif- 
ferent settings  and  notin  your  INDIVIDUAL  report.  We  will  be  getting 
the  average  for  the  various  groups  and  will  not  be  examining  individual 
reports. 

Be  guided  by  the  everyday  meaning  of  the  statements.  If  you  are 
in  doubt  about  the  meaning  of  a task  description,  let  the  first  word  or 
two  determine  its  meaning. 

May  we  again  remind  you  to  use  the  space  at  the  end  of  each 
DUTY  SECTION,  to  list  any  tasks  which  are  a regular  or  occasional  part 
of  that  duty  in  your  job,  but  which  do  not  fit  any  of  the  task  statements 
given.  For  really  unusual  tasks,  you  should  use  the  space  under  MIS- 
CELLANEOUS at  the  end  of  the  inventory. 

We  want  and  need  your  candid  reports.  Your  responses  will  not 
be  used  to  evaluate  your  job  performance.  The  results  will  help  to  plan 
for  the  use  and  preparation  of  other  rehabilitation  specialists. 
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NAME 

OFFICE  ADDRESS 


SUPERVISOR  

JOB  TITLE 

JOB  BACKGROUND  (most  recent  first) 

JOTTlTTC 


SEX  M F AGE 

DATE  EMPLOYED  BY  TRC 

Month  Year 


CLASSIFICATION  7 8 9 10  11  12  13 
(circle  one) 

FROM  TO  (Dates) 


WHAT  IS  THE  EXTENT  OF  YOUR  FORMAL  EDUCATION? 


WHAT  DO  YOU  SUGGEST  COULD  BE  DONE  TO  MAKE  YOUR  JOB  MORE  INTERESTING  TO  YOU  AND  MORE 
HELPFUL  TO  TRC  CLIENTS? 


WHAT  RECOMMENDATIONS  DO  YOU  HAVE  FOR  IMP ROVING  THE  TRAINING  AND  SUPERVISION  OF 
COUNSELOR  TECHNICIANS  IN  TRC? 
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Ll  Mad  talow  ora  o duty  and  tha  leak  a which  It  Indudai.  Cha«k  all  tetki  which  you  perlorm. 

CHECK 

TIME 

SPENT 

TNG 
t EXP 

Add  any  iaik«  you  do  which  oro  not  llolod.  Than  rota  tha  taaka  you  hova  chocktd. 

V 

II 

d«na 

1 Small 
k .1. 

2 tt.il* 
At. 

3 A»*r. 

4 Abate 
At. 

5 Crool 
Ami. 

1 Small 
Amf. 

2 6. low 
A». 

, 3 Avar. 

4 Aba.. 
A*. 

5 Craol 
Amt. 

OUT  Yi 

I.  INTAKE  INTERVIEWING 

TASKS  INCLUDED  IN  ABOVE  DUTY 

1.  Describes  and  discusses  vocational  rehabilitation  services  with 
applicants.  

1.  becures  basic  information  from  new  clients  in  order  to  establish 
the  client  as  a referral . 

3.  Interviews  new  clients  to  obtain  background  information  prior 
to  counseling  interview.  * 

4,  Replies  to  routine  requests  for  information  about  VR  services. 

b.  Ui scusses  the  rehabilitation  specialists1  functions  in  the 

b,  Conducts  classes  for  clients  or  their  relatives  to  orient  them 

\ 

I 

1 

’See  Appendo  C (or  femommg  duly  and  :osk  ite<ns 
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APPENDIX  B 


AGENCY  JOB  DESCRIPTIONS 
Rehabilitation  Interviewing  Clerk  (SG  9) 


General  description 

Performs  highly  specialized  clerical  and  interviewing  work  in  the  Division  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation,  Texas  Educational  Agency.  Under  supervision  of  a Vocational  Rehabili- 
tertian  Counselor,  is  responsible  far  conducting  initial  interviews  with  persons  referred  to 
the  John  Sealey  Hospital  and  Clinic;  making  recommendations  ta  rehabilitation  coun- 
selors concerning  services  provided  by  the  Hospital  or  Clinic;  and  interpreting  functions 
of  the  rehabilitation  program. 

Examples  of  work  performed 

Conducts  initial  interviews  with  persons  referred  by  the  Medical  Staff,  or  Social  Service 
Staff  in  John  Sealy  Hospital  and  Clink. 

Interprets  the  function  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Division  ta  each  individual  re- 
ferred, and  advises  as  ta  eligibility  requirements  and  services  that  ore  available. 
Obtains  from  the  persons  referred  identifying  information,  such  as  age,  type  and  extent 
of  disability,  and  employment  status. 

Obtains  from  the  hospital  and  clinic  records  all  needed  medical  information,  and  if 
necessary,  requests  further  diagnostic  procedures  from  the  hospital  or  clink. 

Assumes  same  responsibility  far  initial  rehabilitation  planning,  and  makes  recommenda- 
tions ta  rehabilitation  counselors  relative  ta  any  af  the  services  that  are  to  be  provided 
by  John  Sealy  Hospital  ar  Clinic. 

Maintains  control  af  correspondence  files,  showing  request  for  information  on  patients 
at  John  Sealy  Hospital  and  Clinic,  and  keeps  careful  record  af  the  number  of  medical 
reports  provided  ta  counselors. 

Secures  medical  information  from  hospital  records  at  request  af  Supervisor  of  Disability 
Determination  Unit  af  the  Division,  and  makes  necessary  records  for  transmittal. 

Makes  arrangements  far  patients  ta  be  admitted  ta  either  the  hospital  or  clinic,  when 
requested  ta  da  sa  by  a Rehabilitation  Counselor, 

Performs  related  work  as  assigned. 

General  qualification  requirements 

Experience  and  Training 

Should  have  considerable  work  experience  in  a medical  setting. 

Education 

Junior  college  plus  business  college  training  supplemented  by  work  experience  in 
a medical  setting. 

Knowledges,  Skills,  and  Abilities 

Considerable  knowledge  af  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  programs  and  the  poli- 
cies outlined  by  John  Sealy  Hospital. 

Ability  ta  evaluate  medical,  psychological,  and  vocational  doto;  and  ta  work  ef- 
fectively with  clients. 


General  description 

Underdose  supervision  af  the  rehabilitation  counselor,  performs  technical  duties  and 
functions  in  the  rehabilitation  process.  Responsible  for  periodic  review,  detail  reporting 
in  the  case  records  and  periodic  followup  af  active  and  closed  coses.  Ar.anges  neces- 
sary services  ta  execute  the  rehabilitation  plon. 


Rehabilitation  Technician  I (SG  11) 
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Examples  of  work  performed 

Makes  arrangements  for  obtaining  additional  medical,  educational  or  psychological  in- 
formation. 

Makes  periodic  contact  with  clients  in  active  status  and  reports  on  progress. 

Completes  all  arrangements  for  initiating  services. 

Assists  Disability  Determination  Division  of  the  Texas  Education  Agency  in  determining 
eligibilty  for  disability  benefits  under  Social  Security  by  arranging  for  medical  exam- 
inations and  preparing  reports. 

Prepores  special  and  periodic  reports. 

Performs  followup  services  to  determine  if  clients  are  satisfactorily  employed. 

Arranges  all  GATB  testing  of  clients  with  Texas  Employment  Commission. 

Handles  counselors  routine  telephone  calls  to  clients. 

Assists  counselor  in  maintaining  Master  List. 

Responsible  for  completing  transfer  of  cases. 

Responsible  for  routine  case  correspondence. 

Performs  related  work  as  assigned. 

General  qualification  requirements 

Experience 

Should  have  considerable  work  experience  dealing  with  the  public  and  individucls 
in  an  assistive  capacity  or  experience  in  the  field  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 
Education  and  Training 

60  semester  hours  from  an  accredited  college  or  graduation  from  a recognized 
senior  high  school  with  three  years  of  successful  work  experience  in  a public  or 
private  service  organization,  two  of  which  involve  experience  with  behavioral  or 
vocational  problems  of  individuals.. 

Knowledge,  Skills,  and  Abilities 

Considerable  understanding  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  process. 

A thorough  knowledge  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  rehabilitation  coun- 
selor. 

Demonstrated  ability  to  establish  working  relationships  with  clients,  employers  and 
professional  groups. 


Rehabilitation  Technician  II  (SG  13) 


General  description 

Under  the  general  supervision  of  the  rehabilitation  counselor,  arranges  necessary  serv- 
ices to  execute  the  rehabilitation  plan  with  some  latitude  for  ind’  dual  action.  Performs 
highly  specialized  duties  and  functions  in  the  rehabilitation  process.  Assists  the  coun> 
selor  in  maintaining  and  updating  case  records. 

Examples  of  work  performed 

Contacts  employers  and  Texas  Employment  Commission  to  develop  job  opportunities. 
Places  clients  on  jobs  consistent  with  training  and  physical  and  mental  abilities. 

Confers  with  employers  and  client  to  determine  job  performance. 

Responsible  for  reviewing  and  updating  case  records, 

Performs  periodic  contacts  with  client  in  training, 

Responsible  for  follow-up  and  reporting  on  clients  in  extended  evaluation. 

Makes  final  arrangements  for  clients  to  be  admitted  to  hospitals  or  clinics. 

Responsible  for  making  equipment  inventory. 

Abstracts  and  annotates  medical  and  educational  records. 

Responds  to  routine  correspondence. 

Maintains  liaison  between  client  and  counselor. 

Performs  related  work  as  assigned. 
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General  qualification  requirements 
Experience 

Should  have  extensive  experience  working  with  people  on  an  individuol  basis  or 
in  public  contact  type  work. 

Education  and  Training 

A bachelor's  degree  or  60  semester  hours  of  college  and  three  years  of  success* 
ful  work  experience  in  a public  or  private  service  organization,  two  of  which  in- 
volve experience  with  behavior  or  vocational  problems  of  individuals.  Extensive 
training  in  rehabilitation  of  specific  disability  groups  may  be  substituted  for  the 
college  requirement. 

Knowledge,  Skills,  and  Abilities 

Considerable  understanding  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  process. 

A thorough  knowledge  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  rehabilitation 
counselor. 

Demonstrated  ability  to  establish  working  relationships  with  clients,  employers  and 
professional  groups. 


APPENDIX  C 

MEAN  RATINGS  OF  TRAINING  REQUIRED  FOR  TASKS 
PERFORMED  BY  COUNSELOR  AIDES 


DUTIES  AND  TASKS 

I.  INTAKE  INTERVIEWING 

1.  Describes  and  discusses  vocational  rehabilitation 
services  with  applicants. 

2.  Secures  basic  information  from  new  clients  in 
order  to  establish  the  client  as  a referral. 

3.  Interviews  new  clients  to  obtain  background 
information  prior  to  counseling  interview. 

4.  Replies  to  routine  requests  for  information  about 
VR  services. 

5.  Discusses  the  rehabilitation  specialists1  functions 
in  the  rehabilitation  process  with  the  client. 

6.  Conducts  classes  for  clients  or  their  relatives 
to  orient  them  to  the  agency's  services  and  to 
enlist  their  cooperation. 


II.  CASE  DEVELOPMENT 


1, 


Secures  background  information  about  the  client 
for  the  rehabilitation  counselor. 

Determines  the  client's  eligibility  for  the 
agency's  services.  ■ ^ 

Participates  in  staff  planning  for  the  client. 
Discusses  client's  case  with  consultants  in 
order  to  determine  whether  special  examinations 
or  services  should  be  requested. 

Interviews  an  unmotivated  client,  perhaps  over 
several  meetings,  to  develop  his  motivation  for 
remunerative  employment. 

Calls  on  clients  who  fail  to  keep  appointments. 
Telephones  clients  who  fail  to  keep  appointments. 
Authorizes  general  medical  examinations  for  new 
clients. 


Mean 

5,  D' 

N_ 

3.11 

0.97 

142 

2.91 

1.05 

127 

3.51 

D.86 

129 

2.89 

0.89 

126 

2.72 

1.04 

106 

3.62 

0.94 

29 

3.17 

0.85 

123 

3.29 

1.06 

78 

' 3.32 

1.02 

104 

3.23 

0.92 

107 

3.69 

0.91 

96 

2.46 

1.15 

85 

2.10 

1.01 

99 

2.70 

1.05 

73 
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DUTIES  AND  TASKS 

Mean 

S.D. 

9. 

Schedules  and  arranges  for  medical  examinations 
or  psychological  and  special  examinations  for 
new  clients. 

2.72 

1.07 

107 

10. 

Assists  clients  to  apply  and  receive  services 
from  other  agencies. 

2.96 

1.06 

109 

11. 

Gives  basic  background  information  to  examining 
physicians  or  other  consultants. 

2.88 

1.10 

104 

12. 

Maintains  contact  (interview,  telephone,  visit) 
with  clients  currently  receiving  services  from 
vocational  rehabilitation. 

3.19 

0.94 

112 

13. 

Reminds  the  client  of  appointments  with  the 
counselor  or  medical  and  psychological  examiners.- 

2.22 

1.03 

98 

14. 

Verifies  information  supplied  by  the  client  by 
communicating  with  schools,  employers,  etc. 

2.47 

1.01 

95 

Ill 

. CASE  SERVICES 

1. 

Arranges  for  client  services  to  begin,  including 
his  housing,  transportation,  and  meals  when 
necessary. 

3.08 

0.97 

79 

2. 

Informs  the  referral  source  and  other  involved 
agencies  of  client  status  changes  and  the  out- 
come of  the  case. 

2.60 

1.10 

99 

3. 

Obtains  information  from  training  facilities  and 
other  agencies  about  their  programs  (costs, 
tuition,  etc.) 

2.75 

0.10 

91 

4. 

Arranges  on-the-job  training  programs  for  the 
cl  lent. 

3.22 

1.04 

69 

5. 

Arranges  a work  program  for  homebound  clients. 

3.15 

0.89 

34 

6. 

Serves  as  an  interpreter  for  other  helping 
agencies  when  the  client  has  a special  problem 

e.g. , deafness. 

3.12 

0.97 

42 

7. 

Prepares  the  client  for  taking  employment  tests. 

3.00 

1.10 

57 

8. 

Provides  the  client  information  about  community 
services,  recreation,  transportation,  etc. 

Talks  with  the  client's  relatives  concerning 

2.91 

1.04 

93 

9. 

problems  arising  from  rehabilitation  services, 
training,  etc. 

3.32 

0.89 

84 

10, 

Conducts  supportive  interview  with  the  client. 

3.61 

0.90 

109 

11. 

Discusses  the  client's  personal  hygiene  habits 
with  him. 

2.84 

1.12 

94 

12. 

Discusses  with  client  alternative  ways  for  the 
client  to  answer  people's  questions  about  his 

disability. 

3.10 

1.13 

80 

13. 

Makes  available  occupational  materials  for  the 
client  to  read. 

2.38 

1.08 

53 

IV. 

REFERRAL 

1. 

Discusses  with  the  client  the  purpose  and  need 
for  referral  when  referring  the  client  to 
cooperating  agencies. 

3.04 

0.89 

104 

2. 

Refers  individuals  who  are  ineligible  for  or  un- 
suited to  the  agency's  services  to  other  social 
agencies. 

3.04 

1.06 

97 

3. 

Telephones  referring  agencies  and  other  referral 
sources  to  encourage  appropriate  referrals. 

2.90 

0.99 

78 

4. 

Calls  on  referring  agencies  and  other  referral 
sources  to  encourage  appropriate  referrals. 

2.96 

1.03 

56 

5. 

Visits  training  agencies  and  schools  to  de- 
termine their  suitability  for  clients. 

3.12 

1,12 

66 
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DUTIES  AND  TASKS 

MEAN 

S.D. 

6, 

Acts  as  a liaison  person  between  his  agency  and 
unions,  businesses,  or  other  groups. 

Coordinates  the  activities  of  agencies  involved 

3.21 

0.87 

7. 

in  a rehabilitation  plan  to  assure  optimal 
benefits  to  the  client. 

3.27 

1.01 

V. 

PLACEMENT 

1. 

Role  plays  the  part  of  an  employer  in  preparing 
client  for  job  interviews. 

3.13 

0.96 

2. 

Reviews  and  discusses  the  client's  completed 
job  applications  with  him. 

2.88 

0.96 

3. 

Gives  the  client  placement-related  information 

(e.g.,  functions  of  state  and  private  employ- 
ment agencies.) 

2.82 

0.98 

4. 

Discusses  sources  of  job  leads  with  the  client 
to  help  him  develop  specific  job-seeking  skills. 

3.05 

0.93 

5. 

Leads  a group  of  clients  in  discussion  of  place- 
ment techniques. 

3.53 

0.90 

6. 

Maintains  a list  of  previous  placement  sources 
and  current  opportunities  for  placement. 

2.90 

1.00 

7. 

Calls  on  placement  resources  to  obtain  job 
orders. 

3.11 

0.97 

8. 

Telephones  placement  resources  to  obtain  job 
orders. 

2.96 

1.03 

9. 

Intervenes  with  government  agencies  (USES,  Civil 
Service,  etc.),  on  the  client's  behalf. 

3.02 

1.15 

10. 

Discusses  the  client's  abilities  and  needs  with 
prospective  employers. 

3.24 

1.08 

11. 

Provides  placement  assistance  to  members  of  the 
client's  family. 

2.62 

1.17 

VI. 

FOLLOW-UP 

1. 

Interviews  the  client  after  he  is  employed  to 
provide  support  and  reassurance. 

3.34 

0.92 

2. 

Discusses  a former  client's  performance  and 
work  attitudes  with  his  employer  in  order  to 

follow-up  the  case. 

3.00 

0.98 

3. 

Reviews  the  client's  progress  in  a training 
program  with  him  or  his  instructor. 

3.17 

.89 

4. 

Secures  information  from  the  clients  about  his 

performance  on  an  adjustment  to  his  new  job. 

2.97 

1.04 

5. 

Interviews  clients  who  have  been  closed 
rehabilitated. 

2.82 

0.98 

VII 

. CASE  RECORDING 

1. 

Writes  case  notes  and  summaries  so  that  others 
can  understand  the  client's  progress. 

3.33 

0.80 

2. 

Prepares  summaries  of  intra-or  inter-agency 
conferences  concerning  clients. 

3.10 

0.88 

3. 

Prepares  a summary  report  or  letter  to 
describe  a client  to  cooperating  individuals 

or  agencies. 

3.18 

0.92 

4. 

Reports  verbally  on  the  client's  progress  to 
a rehabilitation  team  or  other  collaborators. 

3.04 

1.00 
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N 

62 

64 

48 

50 

76 

79 

30 

60 

53 

61 

38 

82 

26 

86 

70 

88 

89 

73 

120 

51 

73 

102 
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DUTIES  AND  TASKS 

5.  Completes  agency  forms  or  statistical  reports. 

6.  Fills  out  closure  forms  for  clients  found  by 
the  counselor  to  be  ineligible  for  further 
rehabilitation  services. 

7.  Records  interview  notes  for  the  counselor 
following  interviews  with  the  client  or  others 
involved  with  the  client's  case. 


VIII.  RECORD  MAINTENANCE  AND  RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Approves  diagnostic  bills  for  payment  of  services 
rendered  the  client. 

2.  Obtains  delinquent  bills  and  needed  cancellation 
forms  from  vendors  of  services  to  clients. 

3.  Lists  and  calculates  for  the  counselor  his 
current  expenditures  for  case  services. 

4.  Checks  client’s  records  and  folder  to  correct 
and  bring  them  up-to-date  prior  to  case  reviews. 

5.  Records  an  itinerary  and  arranges  for  interviews 
for  the  counselor. 

6.  Completes  expense  account  forms  for  the  counselor 
in  preparation  for  central  billing  for  reimburse- 
ment. 

7.  Records  the  current  status  of  client  in  agency 
reports. 

8.  Locates  files,  documents  or  other  information 
requested  by  the  counselor  or  supervisor. 

9.  Scores  paper-and-penci!  tests  obtained  from 
clients. 

10.  Administers  paper-and  pencil  tests  to  clients. 

11.  Selects,  secures,  and  keeps  up-to-date,  with 
clerical  assistance,  a file  of  occupational 
information. 

12.  Selects,  secures,  and  keeps  up-to-date,  with 
clerical  assistance,  a file  of  training 
facilities  information. 


IX.  MISCELLANEOUS 

1.  Talks  to  community  clubs,  agencies  and  other 
groups  interested  in  learning  about  vocational 
rehabi litation. 

2.  Attends  and  participates  in  agency  in-service 
training  sessions. 

3.  Provides  first  aid  when  medical  emergencies 
arise  (e.g.,  seizures,  cuts). 

4.  Reviews  instructions  with  naive,  retarded,  or 
immature  clients  to  be  sure  they  use  prescribed 
medication  properly. 


Mean  S.D.  N 

3.01  1.09  107 

3.07  1.06  69 

3.19  0.96  95 

2.92  1.04  59 

2.82  0.94  45 

2.78  1.16  32 

3.19  0.88  84 

2.74  0.96  54 

2.71  0.31  24 

2.93  0.85  69 

2.65  0.93  98 

2.72  1.36  18 

3.00  1.35  24 

2.83  0.94  52 

2.73  0.94  59 


3.31  1.10  61 

3.00  1.04  111 

3.15  1.01  39 

3.37  0.92  60 
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T,:o  P«A.C.  { P lan-  A -Career ) ^rooram  was  o^tabl  ished  in  an  attempt 

to  ro solve  several  problems  in  the  Planfield  educational  system. 

.dose.  Tronic..:  arc  described  in  the  abstract  of  the  p r oe  % $ 7^  oronosai 

Plainfield  Hi  oh  .School  had  a drop-out  rate  cc  2^%  ^or 
t • 1 p class  of  196  8.  Tt  is  hierher  than  this  now.  We 
know  t .1  a t lower  incone  children  have  aspirations  for 
job  and  money;  but  thov  lose  this  somewhere  between 
junior  kirn  school  and  Graduation.  »?e  hero,  to 
iannti ^ v wnen  tiis  cnango  takes  place  bv  rrcvidinr? 
toe  junior  high  disadvan taaed , Potential  dron  out 
and  special  education  students  with  a P.A.C.  (Plan- A - 
Career)  proqran.  This  v;  i 1 1 be  a hands  on  experience 
in  the  Business  Department  at  Plainfield  iiirh  School, 
i.^e  classes  will  be  taught  by  paid  'student  teachers'' 

(Our  own  senior  high  schooJ  students).  Vo  believe 
taat  not  only  will  the  junior  hiah  school  students 
benefit  from  the  experience  but  so  will  the  ‘'student 
teachers. " 


Of  the  nine  objectives  for  the  9th  arade  students,  six  ^ere  achieved 
to  some  extent  as  revealed  bv  the  persons  sampled.  veasurenent  of 
vandalism,  reducino  dropouts,  and  students  see i no  the  skills  thov 
were  e xp osea  to  in  school  applied  in  business  were  not  measurable 
at  the  time  of  this  report  or  not  achieved. 

Two  cf  the  objectives  for  the  student  teachers  were  achieved,  objectives 
on  achieving  ranoort  with  the  9th  graders  and  exner  ironti  nc  in 
teacuinr.  Tne  najoritv  of  the  parents  had  talked  about  the  P.A.C. 
Procrarr  with  their  children.  The  persons  responsible  for  the  oroarar 
rated  the  results  of  the  program  as  beinc?  excoedinalv  hirrh  and  recommend 
its  continuance. 
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'■‘Ajop.  r.rjco.vr^r’DATioK?  tere  ; 

1.  bone  rnu'e  evaluation  procedure*  hr  instituted  to  rcasuro  ch 
m student  behavior  due  to  the  p.A.C.  Proeran,  e.e.,  vandal i 
dropout. 

2.  line  be  a lloted  between  phases  of  the  nrocran  to  incorporate 
caanpes.  needed  that  are  discovered  )>v  the  evaluation. 

3.  Tours  should  be  coordinated  with  the  nini  courses  so  student 
nav  see  the  shills  and  hardware  thev  use  in  school  used  in 
business  and  industry. 

'*•  The  f roaran  should  bo  continued  at  least  once  a vear. 
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Background  of  Program 


The  Plan-a-Career  program  grew  from  definite  societal  problems.  These 

problems  are  succinctly  described  by  John  Coopan  in  the  abstract  of 

the  program  (see  Appendix  1). 

Plainfield  High  School  had  a drop-out  rate  of  24%  for 
the  class  of  1968.  It  is  higher  than  this  now.  We 
know  that  lower  income  children  have  aspirations  for 
jobs  and  money;  but  they  lose  this  somewhere  between 
junior  high  school  and  graduation.  We  hope  to 
identify  when  this  change  takes  place  by  providing 
the  junior  high  disadvantaged  potential  dropout  and 
special  education  students  with  a P.A.C.  (Plan-a- 
Career)  program.  This  will  be  a hands  on  experience 
in  the  business  department  at  Plainfield  High  School. 

The  classes  will  be  taught  by  paid  "student  teachers" 

(our  own  senior  high  school  students).  We  believe 
that  not  only  will  the  j unior  high  school  students 
benefit  from  the  experience  but  so  will  the  "student 
teachers . " 

Not  included  in  that  statement  are  the  facts  that  Plainfield  High  School 
has  been  under  constant  stress  from  potential  fights,  student  strikes, 
racial  problems  and  vandalism.  Local  papers  abound  in  news  items 
concerning  these  problems.  Consider  the  following  quotes  from  the 
New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey  Sunday  Home  News  (July  18,  1971)  which 
concerns  another  school  district  but  have  the  same  applicabilitv  to 
the  Plainfield  problem. 

...,  a member  of  the  Madison  Board  of  Education,  says 
school  vandalism  cost  the  board  $6,000  last  month  and 
almost  $80,000  last  year. 

In  these  days  of  skyrocketing  school  costs,  no 
municipality  can  really  afford  the  costs  of  vandalism. 

A tour  of  the  Plainfield  High  School  will  reveal  such  items  as  all  type- 
writers or  similar  equipment  bolted  to  the  desks  and  a room  stocked 
with  communication  equipment  to  coordinate  the  security  patrol  which 
polices  the  school.  Yet,  this  is  a beautiful  facility  with  a good  teaching 
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staff.  One  would  assume  tha.  'dents  would  respect  the  school  and 
remain  in  school.  Drop-out  and  abseentism  facts  show  otherwise. 

P.A.C.  Propram 

Phase  I.  The  P.A.C.  propram  has  pone  throuph  two  phases  at  present. 

These  are  financed  by  the  New  Jersey  State  Department  of  Education. 

Future  pro  prams  will  of  course,  depend  on  this  financinp  and  local 
s upport . 

The  first  phase  of  P.A.C.  was  completed  in  the  fall  of  19,71.  The 
objectives  of  this  stape  were  to  bridpe  the  pap  between  the  junior 
hiph  and  senior  niph  school.  Pupils  were  to  be  exposed  to  "careers 
in  the  BUSINESS  AREAS  through  "Hands  0nTf  classroom  experiences  and 
field  trips  to  LOCAL  BUSINESSES"  (see  Appendix  2).  The  instruction 
in  this  phase  was  done  by  repular  staff  members.  A typical  program 
is  shown  in  Appendix  3.  Note  that  the  students  were  provided  refresh- 
ments (milk,  orange  drink,  rolls)  and  the  program  was  conducted  on 
Saturday  morning. 

Unwritten  objectives  were  to  show  the  students  what  courses  were 
offered  in  the  high  school  and,  even  more  important,  to  show  the  relevance 
of  high  school  to  career  goals. 

Phase  2.  The  second  phase  of  P.A.C.  was  a result  of  the  student 
enthusiasm  generated  and  the  faculty  of  the  junior  hiph  school  and 
senior  high  school  positive  observations.  The  writer  observed  one  of 
the  sessions  in  the  first  phase  and  was  overwhelmed  at  the  observation 
that  these  students  did  not  seem  to  have  any  past  experiences  in  using 
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their  hands.  Their  enthusiasm  reminded  the  v;riter  of  a third  grade 
class  going  on  a picnic. 

A variation  in  the  structure  of  the  second  phase,  was  in  part,  due 
to  a question  asked  at  the  end  of  the  first  phase  when  the  students 
were  assembled,  "Now  that  you  have  been  throuph  this  pro  pram  would  you 
like  to  teach  the  same  thinps  to  your  friends?"  The  question 
trippered  a response  from  each  student,  everyone  talkinp  at  the  same 
time  on  what  they  had  learned  and  would  teach. 

This  outburst  of  enthusiasm  caused  the  propram  designers  to  alter  the 
second  phase.  This  alteration  did  not  involve  9th  praders  teachinp 
9th  praders  but  9th  praders  being  taupht  by  senior  hiph  students 
(12th  praders).  This  change  was  made  to  develop  rapport  between 
incoming  students  to  the  hiph  school  and  the  senior  hiph  students. 
Regular  staff  members  provided  lesson  plans  and  assistance  to  the 
senior  hiph  student  teachers. 

Phase  2 ran  from  March  13  to  June  12  (see  Appendix  4).  Twelve 
sessions  were  held,  each  from  9:00  to  12:00  on  Saturday  morning  and 
five  tours  to  different  busine&s^and  industry  facilities  were 
conducted.  Attendance  average  was  twenty  five  with  9th  praders 
entering  or  leaving  the  program  at  any  time.  Approximately  65 
different  students  came  to  the  sessions  and  tours.  Twenty-one 
senior  hiph  student  teachers  participated.  Each  "student  teacher" 
was  paid  $5.00  per  session.  Five  mini  courses  were  taupht  by  these 
"student  teachers",  data  processing,  distributive  education, 
office  practice,  bookkeeping,  shorthand  and  dictation  and  included 
in  all  of  the  offerings  was  how  to  pet  a job  - how  to  keep  a job. 
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The  phase  two  objectives  for  the  junior  high  school  students  were: 

1.  To  bridge  the  gap  in  communications  between  the  junior 
high  school  and  senior  high  school.  (This  included 
students,  guidance  personnel,  and  administration.) 

2.  To  develop  rapport  with  senior  high  school  students. 
(General  human  relations  and  racial  relations  were 
included  in  this  objective.) 

3.  To  reduce  vandalism  of  high  school  facilities. 

4.  To  increase  students1  knowledge  of  jobs  and  careers. 

5.  to  reduce  dropouts  of  incoming  students. 

6.  To  begin  the  preparation  of  students  in  business  careers. 

« 

7.  To  inspire  the  junior  high  students  to  become  teachers 
in  the  P.A.C.  program  in  the  future. 

8.  To  show  the # use  of  skills  taught  in  the  school  being 
used  in  business  through  fie la  trips. 

9.  To  enable  the  students  to  view  their  aspirations  against 
the  requirements  of  reality. 

Phase  2 objectives  for  the  senior  high  school  students  who  became 
the  teachers  were: 

1.  To  reduce  the  tendency  to  dropout. 

2.  To  develop  rapport  with  the  9th  graders. 

3.  To  experiment  in  teaching  as  a possible  career. 

4.  To  increase  students1  knowledge  of  jobs  and  careers  through 
field  trips. 

5.  To  enable  the  students  to  view  their  aspirations  against 
the  requirements  of  reality. 

The  sequence  of  phase  2 was  to  publicize  the  program  (Appendix  5), 
obtain  parental  consent  for  their  child  to  attend  (Appendix  6)  and 
to  select  the  students  (Appendix  7).  Actual  meetings  of  the  program 
began  with  two  Saturday  morning  meetings  to  instruct  the  senior  high 
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school  students  in  teaching.  Two  Rutgers  University  consultants, 

Dr.  Adam  Scrupski  and  Dr.  Charles  Doty,  gave  instruction  on  priority 
teaching  skills  the  first  morning.  During  the  second  meeting  the 
"student  teachers"  were  given  lesson  plans  and  practical  teaching 
under  the  direction  of  the  regular  staff.  Ninth  graders  were  not 
brought  in  until  the  third  session. 

After  the  ninth  graders  began  attending  they  were  rotated  through  the 
six  mini  courses  or  were  given  a choice  of  the  course  they  wanted. 
Tours  were  conducted  at  the  same  time  the  courses  were  being  offered. 
Refreshments  were  served  every  morning.  Appendix  8 shows  the  project 
director  schedule  with  the  potential  items  to  be  planned  for  each 
session. 


Assessment 

Due  to  the  urgency  to  begin  the  program  and  the  lack  of  planning  time 
available  to  the  program  director,  the  assessment  was  completed  during 
the  program  and  at  the  end.  The  assessment  during  the  program  was 
done  by  the  project  director.  The  post  evaluation  was  completed  by 
independent  consultants.  No  pre-test  was  available  for  data  collection. 
The  person  who  was  employed  to  interview  the  different  participants 
was  untrained  in  interview  techniques.  Nor  was  an  adequate  budget  line 
for  a thorough  evaluation  provided.  These  conditions  must  be  considered 
by  the  reader. 

The  assessment  procedure  for  this  report  will  be  to  describe  the  on- 
going assessment,  the  post  assessment  procedures,  the  data  and 
interpretation  of  achievement  of  objectives  for  the  9th  graders  and 


student  teachers  and  information  collected  from  the  parents  and  pa 
pating  staff  personnel.  Recommendations  will  then  be  given. 

On-Going -Assessment.  At  the  end  of  each  session  the  project  diree 
collected  information  from  the  9th  graders,  student  teachers  and  s 
Appendix  9 shows  one  of  the  forms.  Appendix  10  shows  the  project 
director’s  summation  of  the  evaluation  of  one  session  and  a change 
the  program.  This  shows  flexibility  on  the  part  of  the  director  t 
immediately  respond  to  the  feedback.  Appendixes  11  and  Id  show  t w 
other  forms.  Note  that  these  forms  are  different  revealing  the  di 
and  staff  were  learning  and  seeking  varied  information  to  improve 
program  as  well  as  information  on  change  in  the  part ic ipant s . 

Post  Assessment.  The  post  assessment  is  based  upon  interviews  of 
random  sample  of  9th  graders  and  student  teachers  and  parents  of  t 
9th  graders.  Staff  at  the  senior  high  schools,  guidance  personnel 
the  junior  high  school  and  senior  high  school  administrators  conol 
questionnaires.  The  instruments  for  interviewing  the  9th  graders 
student  teachers  are  based  upon  the  nine  and  five  respective  ebjec 
listed  previously.  The  following  Appendixes  contain  the  direction 


interviewing 
Appendix  13 

and  the  instruments: 
Directions  to  Interviewer 

Appendix 
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The  reduction  of  vandalism,  objective  three,  cannot  he  measured  except 
lonpitucmally . .he  cost  of  vandalism  or  persons  whc  Participated  in 
tr.e  program  should  be  observed  to  determine  any  effect. 

The  increase  in  students'  knowledge  of  jobs  and  careers  was  achieved 
to  some  degree.  The  listing  of  jobs  new  to  the  students  was  insufficien 
'•.nat  data  that  does  exist  shows  twelve  of  the  sixteen  listing  two  or 


three  new  jobs.  The  writer  expected  a higher  number  of  new  jobs  being 
listed,  hnat  is  .unexplained  is  why  fifty  percent  of  the  iobs  new  to  the 
students  are  unrelated  to  business  occupations.  At  least  they  did 
list  new  jobs  to  them. 

-he  measurement  to  determine  the  P.A.C.  program  in  reducing  dropouts 
among  the  incoming  9th  graders  revealed  no  useful  data.  Evidently  the 
students  questioned  were  educationally  motivated.  Voluntary  Saturday 
morning  attendance  indicates  motivation.  However,  many  of  the 
participants  were  not  strongly  academically  oriented. 

Data  was  not  collected,  except  indirectly  from  senior  high  staff  for 
objective  six.  This  is  the  beginning  of  preparation  of  students  in 
business  careers.  Item  4 in  Table  23,  Appendix  21  show’s  sixteen 
guidance,  business  staff  and  administrator  personnel  rating  9th  graders 
as  having  learned  a great  deal.  Only  two  persons  checked  the  ’’some'' 
category. 

Objective  seven  was  testing  the  students'  attitude  toward  teaching  in 
the  P.A.C.  program  in  the  future.  Eight  of  the  sample  of  sixteen 


indicated  yes  while  three  stated  no  and  three  were  undecided.  It  is 
interesting  from  an  educator's  point  that  three  of  the  sixteen  extended 
their  comments  to  teaching  as  a career  - and  expressed  doubt  especially 
the  comment,  "hard  work  and  no  pay."  The  P.A.C.  program,  if  continued, 
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- .1  ^ u 1 cl , r r or  ■ tm  s o rir^inrf  , liavo  a sufficient  purr]-  of  tnc',cr(!. 
v.j] ectivc  cannot  lo  answered  to  an v dm*  roe.  ^jx  n r 

rmrondco-  did  not  attend  tours  and  three  made  no  correct.  vVt-.irr 
tin  students  r:av'  the  relevance*  of  skills  taucht  in  sc.honl  and  their 
actual  use  in  business  and  industry  '*ill  reeuirc  rore  data. 

Lnere  is  sene  data  and  commits  }>v  students  to  Give  an  indication 
taat  tne*’  '•••ere  weicninc:  their  asrirations  against  the  reouiroments  or 
reality.  ,.ii c.i  roans  the  rroorarn  was  orovidino  thor.  with  the  tools  to 

uo  tms  corrarjne.  r.inc  of  the  twelve  students  who  rerlied  had  rado 
sene  ad just rent  in  their  career  selection.  The  three  rerainin a "ore 
tiose.  wno  consistently  held  to  the  colle.ce  graduation  coal.  oh  motive 
nine  was  r rohaoly  accomplished  for  those  students  who  attended  rorularl^. 
^chiovcr.rnt  of  Objectives  for  Student  Teachers.  The  objective  fo  reduce 
tne  tendenev  to  drew' out  was  not  achieved  because  none  oc  the  eieht 
student  teachers  Questions  had  intentions  of  droorino  out  school. 

Onl  / one  expressed  that  some  thourht  had  nccured  to  drorout  - and  this 
was  lone  aco. 


Tne.  raroort  with  9th  traders  was  orokably  achieved  rore  frer  the  student 
teachers  joint  of  view  than  the  ninth  graders.  The  student  teachers  had 
rore  comments  on  their  chance  in  attitude  toward  the  ninth  crade.  For 
example , four  comments  by  the  senior  high  students  dealt  with  the 
unexpected  maturity  of  the  incoming  students  and  five  comments  were 
summed  ur.  in  tno  expression,  "sore  reallv  want  to  learn.” 

The  student  teachers  generally  favored  teaching  as  sorrthino  their  ,,Quld 
like  to  try  aoain  in  the  future.  Six  of  the  eight  indicated  ”es  and  two 
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were  undecided.  The  objective  was  achieved  because  the  students  did 
receive  the  opportunity  to  teach  with  professional  assistance. 

Objective  four  was  not  achieved  due  to  the  fact  that  no  student  teacher 
had  gone  on  a tour. 

In  comparison  of  their  aspirations  with  reality  three  of  the  eight 
indicated  some  change.  At  least,  the  students  were  given  the 
opportunity  to  receive  more  education  concerning  possible  careers. 
Whether  this  could  have  been  done  in  the  regular  school  setting  is 
open  for  analysis. 

The  remainder  of  questions  were  operational  in  nature.  Item  twelve 
in  Table  16,  Appendix  19  should  be  given  attention  by  the  program 
planners.  The  effort  to  influence  more  9th  graders  seems  dependent 
on  solving  transportation  problems  and  publicity.  Note  that  two 
students  indicated  7th  and  8th  graders  should  be  in  the  program.  A 
ninth  grader  made  the  same  suggestion. 

Parents f Responses . Probably  the  best  thing  learned  from  the  five 
parents  was  that  they  had  talked  with  their  children  in  four  cases. 
Table  7,  Appendix  18,  indicates  an  interesting  fact.  That  is  of  ten 
references  by  the  9th  graders  to  parents,  eight  references  were  to 
she  or  mother.  Father  was  mentioned  only  one  time. 

Guidance,  Staff  and  Administrator  Personnel  Responses.  The  evaluations 
of  these  persons  ran  extremely  high.  Some  of  their  initial  thoughts 
revealed  doubts  but  their  participation  and  observations  swayed  them  to 
approve  the  program.  They  were  bothered  by  irregular  attendance.  And 
they  did  not  reveal  that  they  fully  understood  the  objectives  of  the 
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program  as  defined  in  the  proposal. 

In  summary,  of  the  nine  objectives  for  the  9th  grade  students,  six 
were  achieved  to  some  extent  as  revealed  by  the  persons  sampled. 
Measurement  of  vandalism,  reducing  dropouts  and  students  seeing  the 
skills  they  were  exposed  to  in  school  applied  in  business  were  not 
measureable  at  the  time  of  this  report  or  not  achieved. 

Two  of  the  objectives  for  the  student  teachers  were  achieved,  objectives 
on  achieving  rapport  with  the  9th  graders  and  experimenting  in 
teaching.  The  majority  of  the  parents  had  talked  about  the  P.A.C. 
program  with  their  children.  The  persons  responsible  for  the  program 
rated  the  results  of  the  program  as  being  exceedingly  high  and 
recommended  its  continuance. 


Recommendations 

Based  upon  the  data  and  comments  of  the  participants  of  the  P.A.C. 
program  the  following  recommendations  are  made: 

1.  Long  range  evaluation  procedures  be  instituted  to  measure 
change  in  student  behavior  due  to  the  P.A.C.  program, 
e.g.,  vandalism,  dropout. 

2.  Time  be  allotted  between  phases  of  the  program  to 
incorporate  changes  needed  that  are  discovered  by  the 
evaluation . 

3.  Interviewing  for  data  collection  be  conducted  by  a person 
thoroughly  trained  in  interview  techniques. 

4.  The  evaluation  should  be  based  on  a minimum  of  twenty 
percent  of  the  students  and  their  parents,  all  of  the 
student  teachers  and  all  persons  involved  in  planning 
the  program,  the  business  education  staff  and  school 
staff  other  than  business  education  observing  the 
students  in  regular  school  classes. 
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Participation  of  students  in  the  seventh  or  ei'rhth 
or  ados  luiqht  bo  appropriate. 


Transportation  must  bo  aiven 
staff  pic  kino  un  students  is 
local lv  explosive  if  there  is 
injur”. 


more  attention.  Pc! 
a a o o cl  costuro  but 
a car  accident  and 
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Tours  should  be  coordinated  with  the  r.inl  courses 
so  students  nay  see  the  skills  and  hardware  thov 
use  in  senool  used  in  business  and  industry. 


The  r roc ran  should  crohnhlv  not  be  scheduled  to  run 
into  srrmo  when  outdoor  activity  becones  too  strono 
a competitor  for  attendance. 

Attendance  should  not  be  forced  unon  the  students. 
Innovative  ways  to  increase  their  interest  should 
be  focused  upon. 

Popular  attendance  was  a orohlcm.  Students  (9th  orado 
level)  who  did  not  attend  reaularlv  should  be 
interviewed  to  deternine  the.  reasons  for  irroaular 
a t tendance . 


Some  staff  members  viewed  the,  rrooram  >s  one  to  increase 
student  knowledge  of  business  Processes  and  machinery. 
-ie  purpose  was  to  increase  the  students'  knowledge  o* 
opportunities  in  the  business  area.  Processes  and* 
machinery  were  onlv  a means  to  an  end.  The  nurrosr-s 
should  be  more  clearly  defined  for  the  staff  in  future 
procrans . 

The  prorran  should  be  continued  at  least  once  a ”ear. 


Appendixes 
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Appendix  1 


TO:  C.  Doty 

FROM:  J.  p.  Coogan 

RE:  P.A.C.  (PLAN-A-CAREER)  PROGRAM 


ABSTRACT: 

Plainfield  High  School  , had  a drop-out  rate' of  24%  for  the  class  of 
1963.  It  is  higher  than  this^no^  We  know'  that  lower  income 
children  have  aspirations  for  jobs  and  money;  but  they  lose  this 
somewhere  between  junior  high  school  and  graduation.  We  hope  to 
1 entify  when  this  change  takes  place  by  providing  the  junior  high 
disadvantaged,  potential  drop-out  and  special  education  students 
with  a P.A.C.  (Plan-a-Career)  Program.  This  will  be  a hands  on 
experience  in  the  business  department  of  Plainfield  High  school . 
The  classes  will  be  taught  by  paid  "student  teachers**  (our  own 
high  school  students).  We  believe  that  not  only  will  the  junior 
high  school  students  benefit  from  the  experience  but  so  will  the 
"student  teachers**. 

1 • Describe  the  existing  situation  in  behavioral  terms:  The 

class  of  1968  had  a total  of  795  students,  at  one  time  or 
another,  between  grade  7 (1962-63)  and  graduation  in  1968. 
However,  only  467  (76%)  graduated  and  145  (24%)  were  drop- 
outs. Although  official  data  is  not  available  for  the 
graduating  class  of  1969  and  1970,  it  is  believed  that 
this  rate  is  much  higher  than  it  was  for  the  class  of  1968. 

With  over  24%  of  the  young  people  dropping  out  of  school 
in  Plainfield,  and  more  inadequately  prepared  for  jobs, 
we  must  admit  that  possibly  the  schools  are  not  meeting 
the  challenges  in  all  areas  of  education.  At  one  time 
or  another  most  lower  class  young  people  entertain 
aspirations  for  jobs  and  money.  At  some  point  in  their 
lives,  however,  a great  many  of  these  people  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  these  two  ways  toward  a valid  identity 
are  simply  not  within  the  realm  of  possibility  for  them. 

2*  Describe  the  projected  situation  in  behavioral  terms: 

What  can  be  done  to  help  most  young  people  acquire  the 
skills  necessary  for  employment?  Needless  to  say,  we 
can’t  keep  all  young  people  in  school  until  they 
graduate.  However,  the  role  of  the  school  can  be 
changed  by  the  development  of  Saturday  morning  programs 
centered  on  individual  interest  in  business  careers. 

We  believe  these  programs  will  motivate  both  junior 
and  senior  high  school  students  to  acquire  employment 
skills,  remain  in  school  and  graduate  or  long  enough 
to  acquire  a job  entry  skill. 
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Our  proposed  Saturday  sorning  and  summer  school  P*A.C. 
(Plan-a-Career)  program  can  provide  disadvantaged  and 
potential  drop-out  junior  high  school  students  with 
practical  hands-on-experience  courses  in  the  business 
department . 

The  drop-out  rate  can  be  reduced  25%  over  the  three 
year  period  by  providing  practical  career  oriented 
programs  taught  by  senior  high  school,  "student 
teachers",  (pursuing  courses  in  the  business  department). 

Not  only  will  the  P.A.C.  program  help  junior  high  school 
students  but  it  will  also  motivate  the  senior  high 
"buddy  teachers"  to  know  and  understand  the  courses  they 
are  teaching.  These  "student  teachers"  will  be 
compensated  for  their  teaching  and  will  be  supervised 
by  a certified  teacher  from  the  business  department. 

3.  Describe  the  strategies  for  bringing  about  the  change: 

A.  Strategies  which  will  result  in  changes  in  things: 

An  in-service  training  program  will  be  provided  to 
train  "student  teachers"  in  the  proper  methods  and 
procedures  to  reach  all  junior  high  school  students. 

The  offerings  - Data  Processing,  Dictation,  Shorthand, 
Bookkeeping,  Typing,  Office  Machines,  and  Distributive 
Education  - all  "Hands  On  Experiences"  - will  be 
offered  Saturday  mornings  from  9:50  a.m.  until 

11:40  a.m. 

Following  an  introductory  survey  of  each  course,  the 
junior  high  students  will  be  allowed  to  enroll  in 
any  course  and  continue  in  this  course  as  long  as 
they  are  interested.  By  providing  a student  to 
"student  teacher”  ratio  of  two  to  one,  this  enables 
a student  to  leave  one  course  at  any  time  and  enroll 
in  one  of  the  other  offerings.  The  available  "student 
teachers”  can  easily  pick  of  the  new  entrant  and  teach 
at  the  student  rate  of  interest  and  progress.  This 
buddy  system  of  "student  teaching"  provides  a 
tremendous  opportunity  for  us  to  also  help  the  students 
learn  skills  for  employment  in  business  occupations. 

B . Strategies  which  will  result  in  changes  in  people: 

The  program  will  be  offered  to  junior  high  school 
students  on  a voluntary  basis.  However,  the 
potential  drop-out  and  disadvantaged  students  will 
be  identified  and  encouraged,  through  personal  and 
family  contacts,  to  enroll  in  the  program. 
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The  Kuder  preference,  California  Battery,  the  Strong 
Vocational  Interest  Test  and  the  wide  range  tests 
will  be  administered  before,  during,  and  following 
the  completion  of  the  program,  to  determine  a 
student’s  progress  in  career  interests.  A six-month 
follow-up  study  will  be  used  to  determine  the  ’’success” 
of  the  student -scholastic-attitude  and  career  goals 
will  be  reassured. 

The  P.A.C.  program  will  also  enable  junior  high  school 
students  to  more  easily  bridge  the  gap  between  junior 
and  senior  high  school.  Rapport  between  junior  and 
senior  high  school  students  will  be  improved.  Racial 
tensions  will  be  reduced  and  vandalism  by  10th  graders, 
often  demonstrated  by  new  students  in  school,  will  be 
minimized  because  of  this  early  exposure  to  the  high 
school . 

Junior  high  school  students  will  be  more  conscious  of 
jobs  and  careers.  Bookkeeping  no  longer  be  placing 
books  on  shelves,  as  a 9th  grader  recently  told  me 
when  she  visited  P.H.S.  to  see  the  offerings  in  the 
Business  Department.  Senior  high  school  students 
selected  as  ’’student  teachers”  will  be  motivated  to 
stay  in  school  and  learn  as  much  as  possible  to  be 
effective  ’’teachers.”  Needless  to  say,  this  buddy 
system  will  not  only  motivate  both  groups  of  students 
but  will  also  reduce  the  drop-out  rates  at  both  the 
junior  and  senior  high  school.  It  also  prepares 
people  for  careers. 

4 . Describe  the  strategies  for  enlarging  the  scope  of  the 
innovation,  if  it  is  successful : 


A.  Strategies  for  assuring  continuation  of  the  program: 
The  classroom  educational  ’’hands  on”  experience  will 
be  supplemented  by  numerous  field  trips  to  businesses 
and  industry  to  observe  how  the  acquired  skills  can 
lead  to  jobs  and  careers. 

Businesses  can  open  their  doors  by  providing  our 
students  with  ”a  day  in  industry”  which  enables 
students  to  see  how  adults  work  and  earn  their  living. 

Encouraging  business  and  industry  to  visit  our  school, 
participate  in  our  program  and  ’’adopt”  our  students 
bridge  the  gap  between  education  and  employment.  It 
also  gains  their  support  in  continuing  the  program  by 
providing  qualified,  well-trained  students  (they 
will  advise  us  of  latest  trends  and  procedures)  and 
employees.  They  personally  know  - a welcome  asset  to 
any  business. 
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Many  of  the  boys  participating  in  the  program  will 
discover  an  interest  in  repairing  office  machines. 

A vocational  program  offered  at  Plainfield  High 
School  and  supported  by  business  firms  can  teach 
students  the  skills  required  for  successful  careers 
in  these  areas.  It  can  become  a regular  part  of  the 
P.A.C.  program. 

B . Strategies  for  achieving  broader  applications  within 
the  district:  The  success  of  this  program  can  have 

far  reaching  affects.  Science,  industrial  Arts, 

Vocational  Programs,  and  Special  Education  can  become 
' involved  in  their  own  P.A.C.  programs  to  train 

students  for  realistic  careers  and,  consequently, 
reduce  the  drop-out  rate  and  minimize  racial  friction 
because  of  the  personal  involvement  of  students 
"teaching"  each  other. 

5.  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like  us  to  know  about 
your  proposal  or  about  the  capacity  of  your  district 
to  implement  it?  The  P.A.C.  program  encourages  the 
development  of  a twelve  month  school  concept.  Normally, 
during  the  summer  months  and  on  Saturdays,  the  equipment 
in  the  business  department  remains  idle.  Industry  cannot 
afford  to  have  equipment  remain  idle  or  the  plant  on 
"down  time."  Neither  can  our  schools.  We  own  or  lease 
the  equipment  that  will  be  used  in  the  program,  why  not 
use  it  to  the  fullest  to  train  our  junior  high  school 
students  and  "student  teachers"  for  careers. 

The  high  school  students  selected  to  "student  teach"  will 
be  compensated  for  their  work.  These  "student  teachers" 
will,  for  the  most  part,  be  disadvantaged  students.  At 
one  time  or  another,  most  lower  class  young  people  entertain 
aspirations  for  jobs  and  money.  At  some  point  in  their 
lives,  however,  a great  many  of  these  people  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  these  two  ways  toward  a valid  identity  are 
simply  not  within  the  realm  of  possibility  for  them;  their 
"student  teaching"  convinces  them  that  there  are 
opportunities  for  themselves  and  others  like  them. 

The  junior  high  school  students  will  aspire  to  become 
"student  teachers"  and  also  learn  the  skills  for  employ- 
ment. The  "student  teachers"  selected  will  include  a 
number  of  "difficult"  students.  Encouraging  these  "difficult" 
students  to  assume  positive  responsibilities  can  result 
in  producing  good  citizens. 
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SATURDAY  MORNING  ”P.A.C.M  PROGRAM 
P-A-c-  PLAN  A CAREER! 


AIMS  OR  OBJECTIVES: 

Expose  students  to  CAREERS  in  the  BUSINESS  AREAS  through 
"Hands  On"  classroom  experiences  and  field  trips  to 
LOCAL  BUSINESSES. 


PROCEDURES: 

1.  Create  an  exciting  classroom  situation  which  will 
SH0W  students  the  courses  available  in  the  business 
department  at  Plainfield  High  School. 

2.  Provide  "Hands  On"  experience  that  will  enable  our 
students  to  gain  the  knowledge  essential  to  under- 
standing the  skills  required  for  success  in  the 
business  fields. 

3.  Create  a classroom  atmosphere  that  will  encourage 
students  to  seriously  consider  enrolling  in  a 
business  course. 

4.  Expose  students  to  the  many  careers  available  in 

business  and  how  our  program  can  help  them  SUCCEED 
in  that  CAREER  ! .'  .'  
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SATURDAY  MORNING  P.A.C.  PROGRAM  (PLAN- A-CAREER)  March  20,  1971 

Program  for  Today; 

1.  9:00  to  9:30  A.M.  - "coffee  break"  and  discussion  period 

2.  9:30  to  11:20  A.M.  - techniques  in  teaching 
Miss  Scott  - Dictation  and  Shorthand 

Mr.  Dicks  - Distributive  Education 
Mr.  Mirota  - Bookkeeping 

Mr.  Malt  and  Mr.  Gearhart  - Office  Practices  and  Data 

Processing 

3.  11:20  to  12:00  Noon  - group  feedback  and  evaluation 


Next  Week  1 s Program 

1*  9th  grade  students  from  Maxson  and  Hubbard  will  arrive  at 
9:15.  All  other  participants  report  at  9:00  a.m. 

2.  Donuts,  etc.,  until  9:30. 

3.  Program  begins  at  9:30 

A.  You  will  teach  the  subjects  you  are  working  in  today. 

B.  The  junior  high  students  will  stay  with  you  for  the 
entire  morning. 

C.  You  are  their  teacher  but  the  supervising  teachers 
will  be  available  for  assistance,  etc. 

4.  The  junior  high  school  students  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  move  from  one  group  to  another  but  they  must  remain 
in  a class  for  an  entire  morning.  In  other  words,  a 
student  cannot  go  to  a class  for  twenty  minutes  and  then 
decide  to  move  to  another  class. 

Classes  run  from  9:30  until  11:30. 
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r . n . v.  • i i 

(PLAN-A-CAREER) 

SATURDAY  MORNING  PROGRAM  FOR  9th  GRADE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS 

TO:  Junior  High  School  P.A.C.  Students 

FROM:  J.  p.  Coogan,  Chairman-Business  Department, 

Plainfield  High  School 


Welcome  to  the  second  session  of  your  Plan-A-Career  (P.A.C.)  Program 
The  12th  grade  senior  high  school  "student  teachers"  and  the  junior 
and  senior  high  school  staff  are  real  pleased  to  have  you  with  us  on 
Saturday  mornings.  We  hope  that  the  experiences  you  have  in  P.A.C. 
II  will  be  of  real  value  to  you  in  selecting  courses  at  the  high 
school  and  also  h'elp  you  to  prepare  for  careers. 

All  of  us  are  enthusiastic  about  the  program  and,  as  you  may  know, 
this  is  an  unusual  experience  for  all  of  us.  So  far  as  we  know, 
this  is  the  only  program  of  its  kind  anywhere.  Consequently,  you 
are  an  exceptional  group  of  students. 

We  hope  that  you  will  enjoy  yourself  and  find  the  Saturday  morning* 
sessions  fund  and  worthwhile. 


TENTATIVE  SCHEDULE 

Orientation  for  Student  Teachers 
Orientation  for  Student  Teachers 
First  Session  for  Junior  High  School  Students 
Second  Session  for  Junior  High  School  Students 
Easter  Vacation  - No  Program 
Easter  Vacation  - No  Program 
Third  Session  for  Junior  High  Students 
Fourth  Session  for  Junior  High  Students 
Fifth  Session  for  Junior  High  Students 
Sixth  Session  for  Junior  High  Students 
Seventh  Session  for  Junior  High  Students 
Memorial  Day  Weekend  Holiday  - No  Program 

Additional  Saturday  Morning  Activities 

Special  guest  speakers  - mini  trips  to  visit  local  businesses- 
and  distinguished  visitors 
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Plainfield  High  School 

fttrcx  i«*i 

Dear  Parents, 

The  Plainfield  Board  of  Education  has  receiTec  a £t?t?  frcs  tit;: 
New  Jersey  State  Department  of  Education  to  sgoisrr  £ Situriav 

/a 

morning  experimental  careers  program  at  Plainfield  School.  As 

you  know,  your  child  has  been  selected  to  participate  ia  this  rroctam 

The  purpose  of  the  Saturday  morning  experience  Is  to  exrose  $zk 
grade  junior  high  school  students  to  the  business  courses  a*d  program 
available  to  them  at  the  high  school*  We  ais a acre  to  explain  how 
these  courses  can  lead  to  successful  business  care-ers. 

Each  Saturday  morning  will  be  a new  "hands  car  experience  for 
your  child.  We  hope  that  through  the  Saturday  experiences  tout  child 
will  have  a better  understanding  of  business  careers  and  how  the 
programs  available  at  Plainfield  High  School  can  help  with  realistic 
career  choices. 

Thank  you  for  your  interest  and  support* 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  P.  Coogan 
Plainfield  High  Schorl 
Plainfield  7-7TO#  Ext*  264 
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J 1 air  f i e 1 d High  School 
Tlairi ield , New  Jersey 


Iz  xxe  Serial  Uzxcmies: 

- "•isi  "r  t xj  sm  in  lighter  

?,£— xx  the  ritxrtBj  morning  P.A.C  (PI  an  - A-CareerJ  Program 
seixg  ielx  xt  ? Ixxrrielx  high  School. 

xatxrxxy  marxxxg  HSiirns  will  begin  promptly  at  3:5®  a.  at.  and 
cstxclxiie  at  IlrXj  a..x..  P.A.C.  field  trips  are  alsc  flammed  for 
several  fxrxxxay  xurrxixgs . The  bus  will  depart  grontly  at 
friM'  a-3t-  frnm  rib*  xeit  entrance  on  Park  Avenue  and  return  at 
IT  kci . 

Igmarks^ 


Parentis 


Signature A 
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Plainfield  High  School 
Plainfield,  New  Jersey 


March  5,  1971 


Dear  : 

Congratulations  on  being  selected  to  participate  in  a new,  exciting, 
experimental  P.A.C*  (Plan-A-Career)  program  being  held  on  Saturday 
mornings  at  Plainfield  High  School*  The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to 
expose  junior  high  school  students  to  occupations  at  an  earlier  age 
so  that  you  may  make  more  realistic  career  choices* 

As  you  well  know,  next  year  you  will  be  enrolled  in  10th  grade*  Our 
Saturday  morning  program  will  expose  you  to  the  many  courses  that 
are  available  at  your  high  school*  each  Saturday  morning  will  be  a 
new  and  exciting  experience  for  you.  You  will  learn  how  to  use  the 
latest,  and  most  sophisticated  office  equipment  found  in  businesses. 
You  will  also  take  field  trips  to  see  how  this  equipment  is  used  in 
offices  * 

We  hope  that  by  exposing  you  to  the  courses  available  at  Plainfield 
High  School  you  will  realize  that  there  are  many  employment 
opportunities  for  qualified  and  trained  people. 

Thank  you  for  your  interest  in  our  new  P.A.C.  program. 


Sincerely  yours, 


John  P.  Coogan 

Chairman,  Business  Department 
Plainfield  High  School 
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FEEDBACK  EVALUATION 


DATE:  March  20,  1971 


We  need  your  assistance  in  evaluating  the  Saturday  morning  P.A.C. 
program.  Following  each  Saturday  morning  session  we  will  take  a 
few  minutes  to  discuss  that  day's  program.  We  will  also  give  you 
an  opportunity  to  offer  suggestions  on  how  the  program  can  be 
improved  as  well  as  your  observations  about  the  day's  session. 

Here  is  your  opportunity  to  improve  the  program!!!!!  Do  not 
hesitate  to  offer  suggestions  and  criticism.  We  welcome  it  because 
your  comments  are  the  only  real  evaluation  we  have. 

Please  circle  the  group  that  you  were  assigned  to: 

Miss  Scott  - Mr.  Dicks  - Mr.  Mirota  - Mr.  Malt  - Mr.  Gearhart 


Suggestions: 


Observations : 


Criticism: 


Recommendations : 


Do  you  feel  comfortable  in  what  you  are  doing?  What  can  we  do  to 
help  you  do  a better  job? 


What  did  you  learn  today? 
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P.A.C.  Feedback 


TO:  Dr.  Charles  Doty 

FROM:  Jack  Coogan 

RE:  Saturday,  March  13th  P.A.C.  Program 


The  response  of  the  "student  teachers"  to  the  orientation  program 
conducted  by  Rutgers  Professors  Chuck  Doty  and  Adam  Scrupski  was 
very  positive.  The  students  indicated,  by  their  feedback,  that 
they  believe  the  program  will  be  successful. 

It  has  been  decided  that  on  March  20th  we  will  hold  an  additional 
orientation  class  for  the  "student  teachers".  We  will  not  have 
the  junior  high  students  at  this  session.  This  will  be  a "dry 
run"  to  enable  the  "teachers"  to  run  through  several  lessons  before 
they  have  the  9th  graders  on  the  20th. 
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April  3,  1971 

Student  Evaluation 

NAME 

STREET  ADDRESS 

PHONE 

School  you  attend 

What  business  courses  have  you  taken? 


What  are  your  career  plans? 

Were  you  interested  in  today's  program? 

What  did  you  like  the  most? 

Do  you  think  there  are  other  ninth  grade  students  who  would  benefit 
by  this  program? 

How  would  you  suggest  we  get  them  enrolled? 

Can  you  bring  a friend  next  week? 
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Name 

P.A.C.  Program  --  Survey  Sheet 

1*  Would  you  like  to  know  the  results  of  the  test  you  took  this 
morning?  YES  NO 

2.  This  test  will  inform  you  of  your  abilities  and  things  you  are 

best  suited  to  do  in  the  future.  Knowing  this  information,  do 
you  think  you  might  take  courses  at  PHS  that  will  benefit  you 
in  this  career  or  future  occupation?  YES  NO 

3.  What  did  you  do  differently  this  morning:  1)  try  a new  course 
2)  stay  in  the  same  course  or  3)  go  back  to  a course  that  you 
had  tried  before? 

(UNDERLINE  ONE  OF  THE  CHOICES) 

4.  Do  you  feel  this  P.A.C.  program  will  help  you  when  you  enter  the 

Plainfield  High  School  in  selecting  business  courses  that  will 
interest  you  and  help  prepare  you  for  a job?  YES  NO 

5.  ONLY  FOR  STUDENT  TEACHERS  - Do  you  feel  that  you  have  taught  your 
students  worthwhile  information  to  benefit  them  when  and  if  they 
enroll  in  a business  course?  If  yes,  explain 


If  the  answer  is  no,  how  will  you  change  your  teaching  techniques? 
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P.A.C. 

P lan-A-Career 


?nrfCtl0I?S  t0  interyiewer:  The  purpose  for  interviewing  the  students 

[9th  grade),  teachers  (senior  high  grades)  and  parents  is  to 
determine  the  changes  that  occurred,  if  any,  due  to  the  P.A.C. 
program.  You  must  be  consistent  in  your  interviews,  that  is,  do  not 
ask  different  questions  during  each  of  the  interviews.  (Probably  one 
or  two  interviews  should  be  done  before  actual  collection  of  data  is 
begun.)  Listen  carefully  and  record  the  comments  fully  during  the 
interview.  Do  not  give  your  own  opinions,  or  give  information  during 
the  interview.  Remember  you  are  collecting  information  not  giving 
information  during  the  interview. 

Procedures : 


1.  Introduce  yourself. 

2.  State  that  the  interview  is  to  determine  the  educational 
value  of  the  P.A.C.  program  being  conducted  at  Plainfield 
High  School. 

3.  Conduct  the  interview  and  record  the  information. 

4.  Close  the  interview  and  answer  any  questions  that  the 
interviewee  may  have,  especially  the  parents. 

5.  Check  your  notes  to  determine  if  they  are  complete  enough 
to  be  understood  at  a later  date,  especially  by  someone 
other  than  yourself. 

Note  in  the  interview  schedules  that  the  interviewee  is  first  asked 
to  give  his  present  evaluation  of  the  program  and  the  second 
question  concerns  his  initial  expectations.  With  this  technique, 
a measure  of  change  can  be  determined  from  the  interviewee. 
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P.A.C. 

Interview  Schedule  for  Students  (9th  grade) 


1.  What  do  you  expect  to  do  in 
high  school,  for  example, 
courses,  activities,  work? 


2.  Are  you  looking  forward  to 
going  to  senior  high  school? 


3.  How  do  senior  high  school 
students  act? 


4.  List  the  jobs  you  might  like 
to  work  in  some  day. 


5.  Do  you  plan  to  drop  out  of 
school?  Why? 


6.  What  kind  of  job  would  you 

like  to  have? 


Before  being  in  P.A.C.  , what  did.  you 
expect  to  do  when  you  enrolled  in 
senior  high  school,  for  example, 
courses,  activities,  work? 


Did  you  look  forward  to  going  to  high 
school  before  being  in  the  P.A.C, 
program? 


How  did  you  expect  senior  high  school 
students  to  act  before  being  in  the 
P.A.C.  program? 


Before  entering  P.A.C.,  which  of  the 
jobs  you  just  listed  did  you  know 
existed? 


Before  P.A.C.  did  you  plan  to  drop 
out  of  school?  Why6 7 


Before  taking  part  in  P.A.C.  what 
kind  of  job  did  you  want? 
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Would  you  like  to  teach  in 
the  future  to  students  coming 
into  senior  high  school? 


Prior  to  participating  in  P.A.C. 
what  were  your  attitudes  toward 
teaching  ? 


8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 

I 

i 

O 
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What  did  you  learn  'during  the 
field  trips? 

What  do  you  like  best  about  the  class  you  are  in? 

What  do  you  like  least  about  the  class  you  are  in? 

How  successful  do  you  feel? 

Of  how  much  help  is  the  teacher? 

Does  he  (she)  try  to  help  too  much? 

Does  he  know  what  he  is  talking  about? 

Are  directions  and  instructions  clear? 

Is  the  teacher  fair? 

Does  the  teacher  respect  you? 

How  does  the  teacher  treat  you? 

What  do  your  parents  think  about  the  P.A.C.  program? 

How  could  we  get  9th  graders  to  participate  in  the  program? 
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Interview  Schedule  for  Teachers  (Senior  High  Students) 


1.  Do  you  plan  to  drop  out  of 
school?  Why? 


2.  How  do  the  9th  graders  act? 


3.  Would  you  like  to  teach  more 
in  the  future?  Why? 


4.  What  did  you  learn  during  the 
field  trips? 


5.  What  kind  of  job  would  you 
like  to  have? 


Before  P.A.C.  did  you  plan  to  drop 
out  of  school?  Why? 


How  did  you  expect  9th  graders  to 
act  before  being  in  the  P.A.C. 
program? 


Before  P.A.C.  why  did  you  decide  to 
teach? 


Before  P.A.C.  what  kind  of  job  did 
you  want? 


6.  Did  you  feel  prepared  to  teach? 


7.  How  were  you  helped  to  organize  the  subject  content? 


7s?e 


8.  Did  the  students  respect  you? 


9.  Did  you  require  any  help  in  teaching  the  stxxexts? 


10.  Did  you  need  any  help  in  disciplining  the  st^cxexts? 


11.  What  do  your  parents  think  about  the  P.A.C.  irjrrsi? 


12.  How  could  we  get  more  9th  graders  to  participate  In  tie  rrogran? 
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Ixrecrxe*  Sxbsiaue  fox  Parents  of  Stfc  Graders? 


I*  3c  jrxc  aw  *xnx  , Planning-A-Career,  is? 


±s=  tic  xxx_  x 


railed  about  P , A . C . ? 


3.  fcity  xxx  yxixr  xxxlx  enroll  in  P.A.C.? 


±-£5  yxtir  drill  railed  abont  different  jobs  because  ©i  P.A-C- ? 


2c  pxx  feel  roar  has  changed  your  child?  In  «iat  «ays 


iculi.  ym  Sixxuzrx^e  rhe  school  to  continue  P.A.C.T 
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Interview  for  Staff  Members 

1 a)  How  did  the  P.A.C.  students  react  to  the  Saturday  a.m.  P A C 

program.?  ' ' 

b)  How  do  they  feel  about  he  program  now? 

2 a)  Do  you  think  P.A.C.  has  accomplished  what  it  set  out  to  do? 
b)  If  not,  what  has  it  accomplished? 

3 a)  What  id  you  think  of  the  P.A.C.  program  when  you  first  heard  of  it? 
b)  What  od  you  t.,xnk  of  the  program  now? 

4.  Do  you  feel  the  9th  grade  students  gained  anything  from  the  P A C 
program? 

very  little  some  a great  deal 

5.  What,  did  the  student  teachers  gain  from  their  participation  in 
the  program? 

very  little  some  a great  deal 

6 a)  Would  you  like  to  see  the  P.A.C.  program  continue  next  year? 
b)  Why  not? 

7 a)  Do  you  think  the  P.A.C.  courses  offered  were  broad  enough? 
b)  What  courses  would  you  like  to  add? 

8.  How  would  you  rate  the  P.A.C.  program? 

Poor  fair  good  excellent 
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Item 


1 


Table  1 

Interview  Data  from  9th  Grade  Students1 

No  Comments/ 

Clb^ect  ive Change  Change Information 

1 79  Had  no  plans  (3  in  no  change) 

College  bound  (3  in  no  change) 


10  Three  wanted  more  from  high 
school  after  being  in  P.A.C. 


7 Act  nice;  not  snobbish, 
more  intelligent 


4 4 


4 50%  of  new  jobs  listed  were 

not  business  related 


0 16  Students  attending  were 

evidently  education  motivated 


9 3 (4  had  no  response) 

Change  seemed  to  be  students 
evaluating  their  abilities. 
E.G.,  four  students  changed 
from  computer  work  to  less 
demanding  job  levels 


1 

Sample  size  of  sixteen 


Table  2 

Data  from  9th  Grade  Students 

Comments/ 

item Objective Yes  No  Maybe Information 


8 3 3 Hard  work  no  pay  - 3 in  yes 

category  express  doubt  that 
teaching  as  a career  would 
be  desirable 
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Table  3 


Data  from  9th  Grade  Students 


Item 

Obj  ect ive 

Resp 

onse 

8 

8 

New  jobs 

1 

Did  not  attend 

6 

Security  jobs 

1 

No  comment 

3 

Foods  service 

1 

Learned  much 

1 

Business  mgt. 

2 

Table  4 


Data 

from  9th 

Grade  Students 

Item 

Obj  ect ive 

Neutral 

Positive  Negative 

No 

Response 

9 

9 

14 

2 

10 

cancel  - 
same  as 
item  9 

11 

5 

12  3 

1 

12 

2 

13 

3 

Table  5 

Data 

from  9th 

Grade  Students 

Item 

Obj  ective 

Yes 

No  Sometime 

No 

Response 

13 

operational 

4 

ii  i 

14 

operational 

14 

i 

1 

15 

operational 

16 

16 

2 

13 

3 

17 

2 

15 

1 

* 

O 
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Table  6 


Data 

from  9th  Grade  Students 

Item 

Obj  ective 

Descriptors 

Students 

18 

2 

Fair 

3 

Good 

2 

Friend 

1 

OK 

3 

Nice 

5 

Mature  person 

1 

Young  lady 

2 

Table  7 

Data 

from  9th  Grade  Students 

Item 

Obj  ective 

Descriptors  Students 

Writes  Comments 

19 

5 

Worthwhile  11 
Encouraged  to  go  2 
Do  not  know  1 
Wants  information  2 

Of  ten  references  to 
parents,  eight 
referred  to  she  or 
mother 

Table  8 

Data 

from  9th  Grade  Students 

Item 

Obj  ective 

Suggestions 

Students 

20 

5 

Publicize 

6 

Provide  transportation  1 
Personal  talks  1 
Start  in  8th  grade  1 
Change  from  Sat*  mornings  3 
Later  in  day  1 
During  school  time  1 
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Appendix 
Table  9 
from  Student 

19 

Teachers* 

Item 

Obj  ective 

Yes 

No 

Comments 

1 

1 

1 

7 

2 

1 

2 

5 

3 

Acted  more  mature  (4) 
Some  really  want 
to  learn  (5) 

Sample  size  of  eight 


Item 

3a 

3b 


Table  10 

Data  from  Student  Teachers 

Obj  ective Ves  No ? Descriptor Students 

3 6 2 


Experiment  2 
Kork  with  people  2 
Educational  l 
No  response  3 


Table  11 

Data  froa  Student 

Teachers 

Item 

Obj  ective 

Did 

not  attend 

4 

4 

All 

responses 
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Table  12 

Data  from  Student  Teachers 

Item 

Obj  ect ive 

Descriptors 

Students 

5a 

5 

Interesting 

1 

Office  job 

2 

No  change* 

5 

Change* 

3 

5b 

5 

Office  job 

1 

Social  work 

1 

No  response 

1 

* 

Eight  persons 

in  sample  of  which  only  three  changed  the  type 

of 

job  they  would 

like  to  have. 

Table 

13 

Data  from  Student  Teachers 

Item 

Obj  ect ive 

Yes 

No 

6 

operat ional 

4 

4 

Table  14 

Data  from 

Student 

Teachers 

I tern 

Obj  ect ive 

Descriptors  Students 

7 

operational 

By  staff  3 

Common  sense  1 

Speakers  1 

Learned  in  class  3 

Student  teacher 
(real)  1 

Table  15 

Data  from 

Student 

Teachers 

Item 

Obj  ect ive 

Yes 

No  Comments 

8 

2 

8 

9 

operational 

4 

4 

10 

2 

8 They  are  young  men 

and  ladies  and  there 
was  no  need  for  it. 

Table  16 

Data  from  Student  Teachers 

Item 

Obj  ective 

Descriptors 

Student  s 

11 

Worthwhile 

6 

Don't  know 

2 

12 

operational 

Don't  know 

1 

Better  transportation 

1 

Poll  student  wants 

1 

Include  758  graders 

2 

Advertise  by  participants 

1 

Publicity  flier 

2 
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Table  17 

Data  from 

Parents*  of  9th 

Graders 

Item 

Objective  for 

9th  graders 

Yes  No 

romm en  t s 

1 

1.  5 

5 

2 

1.  5 

4 1 

4 

5 

5 

4 

1 hard  to  say 

6 

5 

Table  18 

Data  from  Parents  of  9th  Graders 


Item 

Objective  for  9th  graders 

Descr iptors 

3 

4 

Learn  shorthand 
Friend  told  my  child 
Learn  typing 
Something  to  do  on 
Saturday 

1 

Sample  size  of  five 
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Table 

Data  from  Guidance,  Staff  and 

19 

Administration 

Personnel 

Item 

Positive 

Negative 

Comments 

la 

19 

lb 

Same  response  as 

for  la 

Table  20 

Data  from  Guidance,  Staff  and  Administration  Personnel 


Item 


Yes 


No 


Comments 


18 


Suprised  attendance  was  large 
as  it  was 

Regular  attendance  hindered  program 


Table  21 

Data  from  Guidance,  Staff  and  Administration 

Personnel 

Item 

Descriptors  Number 

of  persons 

3 

Indifferent 

1 

Necessary 

1 

Foggy 

1 

Students  would  not  come 

1 

Good  idea 

10 

Not  sure  of  student  reaction 

1 

Plan  not  fully  developed 

1 

Table  22 

Data  from  Guidance,  Staff  and  Administration  Personnel 

Merit No  Merit Comments 

15  Must  have  met  some  student 

needs 

Beneficial  but  expensive 
**  Has  definite  goals 


3b 


Table  23 

Data  from  Guidance,  Staff  and  Administration  Personnel 

j[ es No Some Great  Deal 

16 
16 

6 19 

7a  14  4 


Table  24 

Data  from  Guidance>  Staff  and  Administration  Personnel 

Item  Descriptors 

7b  Charm  school 

Public  speaking 
Reading  and  spelling 
Research  a company 
Economics 

General  recordkeeping 
Exposure  to  colleges 
Typing  I 


Data  from  Guidance, 

Table  25 

Staff  and  Administration 

Personnel 

Item 

Poor 

Fair 

Good 

Excellent 

8 

2 

11 

6 

7Hf?8 
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Objectives  for  9th  Grade 


Obj  ective 
1 


2 


3 

4 

5 


6 

7 

8 
9 


Appendix  IS 
Table  Item 


1 

1 

1 

4 

5 

5 

6 

no  date 
1 
1 
4 
7 

20 

no  date 
1 

3 
1 

4 
4 


1 

2 
5 

12 

16 

17 

18 


11 

19 

20 

7 

8 
6 
9 

10 
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17  1 
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Items  13,  14,  15  are  operational  abjectires 
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I&2 retires  fox  Student  Teachers 
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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 

STATEMENT  OF  PROBLEM 


As  programs  of  vocational  education  become  more  refined,  expanded  and  more 
costly,  the  word  ’accountability1  is  becoming  more  pronounced  in  the  vocabulary 
of  legislators  and  the  public.  What  implication  does  the  word  ’accountability’ 
have  for  vocational  educators?  What  can  be  done  to  help  vocational  educators 
meet  the  challenge  of  informing  the  public  that  programs  of  vocational  educa- 
tion are  effective? 

Accountability  in  the  minds  of  the  public  and  legislators,  concerns  the 
effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  the  use  of  resources  in  equipping  individuals 
with  characteristics  enabling  them  to  function  at  a given  level  of  performance. 
To  what  extent  have  vocational  educators  kept  programs  of  vocational  education 
commensurate  with  the  needs  of  employment  opportunities  and  requirements  in  our 
technical  economy?  Do  vocational  educators  have  the  data  to  substantiate  the 
effectiveness  of  their  programs?  Do  they  know  whether  or  not  students  leaving 
their  programs  are  capable  of  performing  at  a specified  level? 

One  method  of  measuring  program  effectiveness  is  for  vocational  educators 
to  develop  realistic,  measurable,  performance  objectives.  Performance  objec- 
tives must  reveal  explicit  formulation  of  the  results  to  be  obtained  due  to 
some  influence  over  which  we  have  control.  Vocational  educators  should  develop 
objectives  in  their  area  of  responsibility  just  as  businessmen  do  in  private 
business  and  industry.  Educators  should  be  able  to  measure  the  extent  to  which 
the  objectives  for  their  program  or  area  of  responsibility  have  been  attained 
and  they  should  be  able  to  specify  the  conditions  under  which  the  changes  are 
to  occur.  Persons  working  in  vocational  education  should  also  define  the  cri- 
terion of  acceptable  performance  for  their  objectives. 

This  precludes,  however,  the  existence  of  realistic,  explicitly  defined, 
measurable,  performance  objectives.  Objectives  stated  in  performance  terms  are 
being  used  more  and  more  extensively  in  education.  As  the  cost  of  education 
continues  to  increase,  accountability  becomes  a more  and  more  important  term 
to  legislators  and  to  the  public.  Educators  must  meet  the  challenge  by  speci- 
fying objectives  in  performance  terms.  Realistic  evidence  of  success  of  pro- 
grams of  vocational  education  can  then  be  presented  to  the  public.  Also,  non- 
successful programs  can  be  changed,  adapted  or  eliminated  to  ensure  a quality, 
comprehensive  program  of  vocational  education. 

The  major  problem  for  the  project  then  was:  Can  selected  staff  members  re- 
sponsible for  various  phases  of  vocational  education  in  the  State  gain  the  com- 
petence to  write  performance  objectives  for  their  area  of  specialty  in  a four- 
day  workshop  utilizing  consultant  leadership  and  professional  education  assist- 
ance? 


RATIONALE 


The  rationale  for  conducting  a workshop  on  the  development  of  performance 
objectives  emerged  from  several  sources.  The  workshop  was  designed  to  as- 
sist vocational  education  personnel  in  the  State  to  write  more  realistic  per- 


8000 
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formance  objectives.  Many  or  the  workshop  p^rr  j - j ^zTlzs  vere  ix  roi-iri  "zs  ' z 
influence  and  leadership,  and  it  was  hoped  that  these  ra — icim=r:Ln£  - - tie 
workshop  could  provide  the  leadership  needed  in  helping  ed- 

ucators to  revise  and  develop  relevant,  measurable  nd "SitiTts- 


As  members  of  a leadership  and  supervisors  taan* 
Education  staff  members  are  in  a position  to  assist  tccs: 


nmal 


sonnel  at  the  local  level  to  write  meaningful,  perfemanrs  nr -err 
havior  modification  techniques  and  precision  teaching  rsrrcae  iacTi. 
cepted  in  the  classroom  both  teachers  and  supervisors  rust  rscomf 


it  in  the  kinds  of  behavior  and  performance  expected  ri  tie-  sitds 
shop  was  designed  to  help  the  participants  to  do  a mere  iff  sett  vs 
vision  and  leadership  in  this  regard. 


nrr 


Finally,  the  workshop  on  determining  peril  manes  - s:ti^=s  r=v 
for  the  first  step  in  evaluation.  Only  if  realistic,.  -"7  t c? a 
urable  objectives  are  developed  will  a valid  measure:  if  tns  netrse  o 
of  vocational  education  be  provided.  The  development  rf  ierfr mance 
is  the  first  step  toward  gathering  evidence  regar dirnr  tie  atxrnntari 
programs  of  vocational  education.  Tne  leadership  personae!  tn  vDcat 
cation  must  specify  performance  objectives,  obtain  evtitente  rf  ine  a 
or  the  lack  of  attainment  of  these  objectives,  and  be  vtliizia  tr  aafc 
as  a result  of  evaluations  made. 


GdJECTI^hS 


Participants  at  the  completion  of  the  vorksaon  v;ll  xe  arle  rr  fxvelrr  2 
state  objectives  which: 

a.  describe  how  students  are  to  perform  after  lavtin  zbc  edntaiitxai 
experiences; 

b . describe  both  the  behavior  to  be  displavcc  me  rxtan.  in 
the  behavior  is  to  occur;  and 

c.  are  staled  at  a level  of  specificity  that  ntcrs-  it  rossiric  tr  r£ 
ognize  the  behavior  should  it  be  displayed. 

The  workshop  participants  will  develop  and  write  rerf — taare  re ~et tires 
the  program  areas  of  vocational  education  which  t.:e,T  recr^^att. 


GENERAL  PLAN  OF  OPEKAITJiS 


The  project  involved  planning,  conducting  and  evaluEtinc  = fmr—dav  work- 
shop held  in  Lexington,  Kentucky,  October  5-9,  1970.  He  verishrr  rrrgrmi  was 
planned  so  as  to  actively  involve  the  participants  It  a T^rierr  if  actiTities 
specifically  designed  to  promote  the  achievement  of  tic  rtr-ectires  icr  th- 
workshop.  The  workshop  program  focused  on  major  presantatinns  rrxrerrirx 
formance  objectives,  a series  of  programmed  filmstrips  md  cxres  arott  re 
ance  objectives  and  snail  group  work  sessions. 

In  the?  small  group  sessions  the  participants  v-sr 
presented,  complete  exercises  regarding  performance  ;< 
a plan  of  action  related  to  their  job  responsif t_Lc 
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MEfflODS  AND  PROCEDURES 

SELECTOR  OF  PASTICIPASTS 


irsn_-r 


be  tc  xhe  workshop  the  followiips  ons  of  people  who  are 
supervision  and/ or  adnri rtLstr^nor.  of  nTopranis  of 
zhs  Bureau  of  Vocational  Edneacicu.  Sscnuiy  State 

srdzTzfwsZ-  who  should  be 


1W-  *5[ 

^nir-yrllnr 

Tuhimriin:  identified  as  groups  of 

ragssgrcasf  si  me  sarjsshmrz 


Bad /'or  Assistant  Hi  vis  ion  Uirarrzc3« 
lirect  ors  , 

tine  ms  truer  ional  Materials  Lanct ~~  rex  H ?md 
nr  each  of  Kentucky's  vocational  esnataxipn  regions 
“were  members  of  tie  regional  erjsiiEtion  task 


mx. 


nDxrfi cation  that  the  wcrcksrtctr  funded,  letters 
'wirtsnm  *ere  sent  to  the  selected  individuals.  The  letters 
I r~  Terl  ?,  msar,  Assistant  Superintendent  far  Thcaxional  Educa 
nf  Emication,  Frankfort,  Kenturkr. 


Tie  seermr 


Tie  t-yer  iotiM 
tRrsssscs;.  See 


^ng  the  workshop , received  tt  fhe  xrospective 
- ant  pre-registration  form  from  the  vncksiiDp  directors. 
rnsxiDt  about  the  time,  location  ami  cix^BEtfLTes  of  the 
rt  and  £ tot  copies  of  the  tlyer  and  xne— Texts tra t i on 


ant  rtze 


*rnr*snnr  participants  giving  their  same..  rnfessi anal  title 
in  Appendix  C. 


liAKKING  THE  WQgKSEO? 


Tie  vcosBirr  usnjage aem  worked  cooperatively  in  making:  the  fire!  plans  for 
tnfi  wcxstsmnr..  He  wnresnoT  mnageiaent  refined  and  firm  Lined  the  workshop  topics 
jgeasszl  rmesaacas , 


Twer 


mss  wersr 


- itBld  wirf.  the  small  groups  leaders  m them  to  the 


xe  issl  ant  the  procedures  to  be  followed  dor fag  the  workshop. 

Tr-  Eerherx  Inns..  Inun  "iFixlev^  Doxnalie  Stratton  and  Mary  iell  laugh  an  served 
^ - imer  -parens  rnr  me  workshop.  General  tonics  discussed  in  the  pre- 

werkshon  leetciHs  xf  ne  sma — group  leaders  included  the  role  rf  the  small  group 
turlcne  fur  ne  :55geT"  group  sessions,  development  rf  ire  participant f s 
icxim  sm  eral larint  rf  the  small  group  sessions,  tsenna  for  the  small 


mm  eaners 


re  lx  Anxendix  D. 


-Ell  -ngiT.ci?  „?  wit:  me- registered  for  the 
trmr  orerr  xr  x*e  •cr^irninr . A complete  copy  of 


workshop  recei vet  a workshop  pro- 
the  workshop  i r :>gr at.  appears 


Arcenazii  c. 
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CONDUCTING  THE  WORKSHOP 


io7n  7116  ?°rkshop  °Pened  with  registration  at  4:00  p.m.,  Monday,  October  5 
iy/U  at  the  Carnahan  House,  University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington.'  Following  ’ 
dinner  the  keynote  address  for  the  workshop  was  presented  by  Robert  Pruitt 
U.S.  Office  of  Education.  ' ’ 


In  general  the  workshop  format  consisted  of  major  presentations  followed 
by  reaction  panels  and/or  questions  from  the  participants.  A filmstrip-tape 
series  (see  Appendix  F)  was  used  to  amplify  certain  points  regarding  perform- 
ance objectives.  Opportunity  was  provided  in  small  group  sessions  for  the 

participants  to  discuss  the  ideas  presented  by  the  speakers  and  bv  the  filmstrip- 
tape  presentations.  " 1 


All  workshop  participants,  consultants  and  staff  members  were  provided  a 
three-ring  notebook  and  a packet  of  selected  references.  The  references  dealt 
with  writing  performance  objectives.  A complete  listing  of  these  reference 
materials  is  provided  in  Appendix  G. 


Each  workshop  participant  was  assigned  to  one  of  four  small  groups.  Each 
small  group  was  composed  of  participants  with  similar  kinds  of  job  duties 
and  responsibilities.  A breakdown  of  the  small  gro-'.ps  appears  in  Appendix  H. 


. , In  5Prnd^X  1 \S  uhe  outiir,e  for  the  sma11  8rouP  meetings.  The  outline  was 

developed  by  the  workshop  managers  in  cooperation  with  the  small  group  leaders 

It  was  not  the  intent  of  the  workshop  staff  to  so  structure  the  small  group 
sessions  that  rreedom  of  expression  was  stifled.  However,  it  was  felc  that  a 
plan  of  action"  was  necessary  for  the  small  groups  if  the  workshop  was  to 
accomplish  the  objectives. 


Each  workshop  participant  received  a copy  of  the  small  group  meeting  out- 
line. Tins  outline  identified  the  objectives  of  each  session,  provided  a list 
of  references  and  a suggested  procedure  to  follow  in  each  session.  Each  small 
group  was  free  to  vary  from  the  suggested  outline  as  long  as  the  objectives 
were  accomplished. 

Exercises  concerning  performance  objectives  were  provided  for  the  use  of 
the  workshop  participants  in  the  small  group  meetings.  The  exercises,  provided 
in  Appendix  J,  were  developed  by  Or.  Elanie  Uthe  and  Dr.  Raymond  Clark 
Workshop  Consultants.  * 

At  the  final  small  group  meeting  each  workshop  participant  outlined  a 
plan  explaining  how  he  would  apply  the  knowledge  gained  at  the  workshop.  The 
plan  was  developed  to  serve  as  a model  of  how  objectives  could  be 
developed  for  a specific  purpose,  how  the  plan  of  action  can  be  carried  out 
and  how  the  degree  of  attainment  of  the  stated  objectives  can  be  assessed. 

A copy  of  the  guidelines  for  individual  plans  is  provided  in  Appendix  K. 

EVALUATING  THE  WORKSHOP 

Several  techniques  were  used  to  evaluate  the  workshop  while  it  was  in 
progress  and  after  the  conclusion  of  the  workshop.  Four  workshop  participants 
were  chosen  by  the  workshop  staff  as  interpreters.  The  interpreters  were 
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chosen  so  as  to  represent  the  different  groupings  of  individuals  attending  the 
workshop.  They  were  also  judged  to  be  capable  of  grasping  the  significance  of 
evaluative  types  of  comments  made  by  the  workshop  participants.  The  interpret- 
ers usually  met  once  a day  with  the  workshop  staff  to  provide  feedback  regard- 
ing changes  that  should  be  made  in  the  workshop  procedures.  The  workshop  in- 
terpreters were  Jack  Hatfield,  Anne  Hayes,  Virginia  Pratt  and  Charles  Wade. 

The  second  form  of  evaluation  during  the  workshop  was  the  evaluation  of  the 
small  group  meetings  by  the  workshop  participants.  The  form  used  for  this 
purpose  can  be  found  in  Appendix  L.  An  analysis  of  the  information  from  these 
forms  is  in  Chapter  IV. 

At  the  concluding  session  of  the  workshop  each  participant  responded  to  a 
workshop  evaluation  scale.  (See  Appendix  M) . The  responses  of  the  participants 
are  analyzed  in  Chapter  IV. 

Six  months  following  the  completion  of  the  workshop  a follow-up  instrument 
was  mailed  to  all  of  the  workshop  participants.  The  follow-up  instrument  was 
designed  by  the  workshop  staff  in  an  attempt  to  determine  the  activities  in 
which  the  participants  had  engaged  since  attending  the  workshop.  The  follow- 
up instrument  is  provided  in  Appendix  N. 

Enclosed  with  the  follow-up  instrument  was  a letter  from  the  workshop  staff 
(see  Appendix  0).  A thank  you-reminder  card  (see  Appendix  P)  was  mailed  to 
all  workshop  participants.  The  final  contact  with  the  workshop  participants 
was  a second  follow-up  instrument  and  letter  from  the  workshop  staff  (see 
Appendix  Q) . The  final  mailing  was  sent  only  to  those  who  had  not  returned 
the  first  follow-up  instrument. 

Follow-up  items  followed  a ten  to  fourteen  day  interval  with  the  following 
order  of  items  being  mailed  to  the  workshop  participants. 

1.  Follow-up  instrument,  addressed-postage  paid  return 
envelope  and  a cover  letter  signed  by  the  workshop  managers. 

2.  Thank  you-reminder  card  signed  by  the  workshop  managers. 

3.  Second  follow-up  instrument,  addressed-postage  paid  return 
envelope  and  a letter  from  the  project  managers. 

PUBLICITY 


Mary  Alta  Tucker,  Coordinator  of  Information  Services  for  the  Kentucky 
Bureau  of  Vocational  Education,  assisted  in  providing  publicity  for  the 
workshop.  Pictures  were  taken  by  the  official  photographer  for  the  Kentucky 
State  Department  of  Education. 

New  releases  concerning  the  workshop  appeared  in  the  nVo  - Ed  Highlights, " 
"Kentucky  Department  of  Education  Weekly  News,"  the  University  of  Kentucky 
"Communi  - K,"  the  "Kentucky  Department  of  Education  School  News,"  and 
various  State  Newspapers. 
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IMPORTANCE  OF  PERFORMANCE  OBJECTIVES 
Robert  Pruitt 


Mr  Pruitt's  first  concern  was  with  the  divergent  opinion  of  educators 
about  the  usefulness  of  performance  objectives.  Many  curriculum  takers  feel 
there  is  nothing  new  about  the  idea  of  educational  objectives.  They  also 
state  that  there  are  many  topics  in  education  that  cannot  be  measured  in 
performance  terms,  thus,  performance  objectives  are  not  appropriate, 
other  extreme  are  the  people  who  read  a few  articles  about  performance 
objectives  and  declare  themselves  experts.  Mr.  Pruitt  placed  himself  among 
the  educators  who  regard  the  preparation  of  meaningful  objectives  as  a very 
complex  matter. 

Several  issues  confront  anyone  attempting  to  develop  performance 
objectives  for  a course:  (1)  relevancy  to  student's  needs,  (2)  individ- 

ualization  to  the  student’s  abilities,  (3)  individualization  to  the  student  s 
field  of  study  and  (4)  learning  styles. 

Relevancy  should  encompass  present  and  future  personal  needs  of  the 
student  plus  the  needs  of  the  social  order.  If  programs  are  designed  in 
this  manner,  the  student  will  receive  learning  experiences  that  will  provide 
him  with  a multi-option  curriculum. 


Individualization  is  vital  in  the  development  of  performance  objectives. 
Programs  must  be  flexible  so  that  subject  matter  can  be  presented  in  a form 
and  at  a time  relevant  to  the  career  plans  of  the  students.  Instructional 
materials  and  methods  must  be  designed  to  meet  the  individual  needs  of  each 
student . 


The  basic  teaching  methods  have  been  speeches  and  textbooks.  The  new 
learning  media  and  new  approaches  to  learning  must  be  used  because  of  the 
heterogeneous  characteristics  of  most  classes. 


The  concept  of  coordinating  performance  objectives  with  the  goals  of 
the  total  school  curriculum  was  stressed.  In  order  to  be  able  to  state 
that  the  curriculum  is  meeting  its  goals,  educators  must  be  able  to  measure 
the  progress  of  the  students,  hence  the  need  for  precise,  behaviorally  stated 

objectives. 

Mr  Pruitt  noted  some  of  the  approaches  educational  specialists  take  wnen 
developing  performance  objectives.  First,  are  the  ones  concerned  with  learning 
blocks  of  material.  Too  often  there  is  no  concern  about  putting  the  bits  of 
information  together.  Next  are  the  programmed  learning  people  who  establisn 
pre-requisites  which  lead  to  broad  objectives.  Many  times  these  people  are 
selling  teaching  machines  rather  than  well  developed  instructional  programs. 
Another  group  concerns  itself  with  concepts;  failing  in  many  cases  to  explain 
what  is  meant  by  concepts  or  what  the  student  could  do  with  his  collection  of 
concepts.  Next  are  the  specialists  concerned  with  the  problem  solving  approach 
to  learning.  These  people  try  to  combine  programmed  instruction  and  concepts. 
Last  we  find  the  specialists  concerned  with  process  objectives.  These  people 
are  concerned  with  long  term  learning  which  requires  life-long  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  students. 
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^r“  Pruitt  stressed  the  difficulty  of  blending  objectives  from  the 
three  domains  of  knowledge;  psychomotor,  cognitive,  and  affective.  Another 
problem  is  overcoming  the  mechanization  of  learning.  Many  people  believe 
that  the  concern  for  each  learner  as  a human  being  is  more  important  than 
the  subject  matter  taught. 
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NEED  FOR  PERFORMANCE  OBJECTIVES  IN 
PLANNING  AND  EVALUATION 

Dr.  Carl  F.  Lamar 

Dr.  Lamar  stressed  the  responsibility  that  vocational  educators  have  for 
preparing  people  for  the  world  of  work,  and  in  turn,  for  carrying  out  the 
State  Program  of  Vocational  Education.  In  the  process  of  accomplishing  the 
above  responsibilities,  Dr.  Lamar  emphasized  the  need  for  performance  objec- 
tives in  program  planning  and  program  evaluation.  Performance  objectives  can 
help  provide  the  evidence  which  educators  need  to  modify,  improve,  and  re- 
cycle their  programs. 

Dr.  Lamar  pointed  out  that  performance  objectives  are  helpful  in  defining  an 
individual's  plans.  They  are  also  helpful  in  evaluating  the  plans  of  an  in- 
dividual. Use  of  performance  objectives  provide  the  information  by  which  the 
individual  will  be  better  able  to  improve  his  performance. 

Performance  objectives  are  significant  when  they  are  used  Lo  coordinate 
federal,  regional  and  local  plans.  The  National  Advisory  Council  of  Vocational 
Education  and  the  State  Advisory  Council  are  beginning  to  operate  by  objectives. 
"Management  by  Objectives"  insures  proper  allocation  of  resources  to  obtain  the 
desired  results.  Also  built  in  is  the  ability  to  measure  the  attainment  of 
stated  goals.  This  type  of  operational  planning  system  has  five  essential 
aspects: 

1.  Developing  short-term  objectives, 

2.  Developing  operational  plans  to  achieve  the  objectives, 

3.  Directing  and  coordinating  the  implementation  of  plans, 

4.  Receiving  and  evaluating  information  on  progress  and  results,  and 

5.  Following  up  with  corrective  action. 

It  is  hoped  that  through  operational  planning  systems,  using  performance 
objectives  as  a basis,  educators  will  be  able  to  implement  change  in  vocational 
education  and  meet  the  needs  of  individuals  and  of  society. 
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RELATIONSHIP  OF  PERFORMANCE  OBJECTIVES  TO 
PROGRAMS,  CURRICULUM,  AND  INSTRUCTION 

Dr.  Harry  Barnard 

Dr.  Barnard  initiated  his  presentation  by  stating  that  educators  today 
must  re-evaluate  not  only  their  methods,  but  also  their  goals.  The  develop- 
ment and  use  of  performance  objectives  seems  to  be  the  answer  to  educational 
problems  in  many  cases.  Dr.  Barnard  stressed  that  the  use  of  performance 
objectives  still  allows  the  school  to  incorporate  the  views  of  the  public, 
educational  specialists,  and  state  standards  into  their  programs. 

If  schools  have  objectives  they  should  be  identifiable,  usable,  and  rel- 
evant otherwise,  they  are  a waste  of  time.  Without  well  stated  objectives, 
educators  have  no  basis  for  making  judgments  about  student  progress  or  about 
the  achievement  of  program  goals.  The  teachers  are  responsible  for  translat- 
ing written  and  relevant  objectives  into  obtainable  goals  through  their  in- 
struction. 

Dr.  Barnard  then  discussed  the  three  domains  of  the  taxonomy  of  educa- 
tional objectives;  the  psychomotor,  the  cognitive,  and  the  affective.  He 
pointed  out  the  value  of  performance  objectives  in  the  first  two  domains  but 
stressed  the  difficulty  of  preparing  objectives  for  the  third  domain. 


In  terms  of  the  total  curriculum,  Dr.  Barnard  stated  that  performance 
objectives  must  never  be  viewed  as  a primary  focus  around  which  we  organize 
an  educational  program.  However,  performance  objectives  can  remind  us  of  the 
fact  that  educators  all  too  often  place  their  emphasis  on  the  minutiae  rather 
than  substance. 
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DERIVATION  OF  PERFORMANCE  OBJECTIVES 


ur.  Kaymona  M.  Clark 

Dr.  Clark  indicated  tliat  a statement  of  objectives  should  t»n  i . 
under  what  Srcumstances  f iTwen^onlo 

u“«  pJ“SSi°b  ',eSCr‘ra™’  “Sl"*  ■*«*«»  councils,  and  nssossi^n 

. J ^mplete.lif  of  exactly  what  the  worker  does  will  give  us  a good  i 

Juitfsrmp^^it^m^r^^T6  ^ ***  Vi6Wpoint-  Although  this  sounds 
quite  simple,  it  may  turn  into  quite  a task. 

Co  1?K  SUp?rViSOr  wili  be  able  to  tell  us  What  and  how  well  the  worker 
. 1 U 6 abie  t0  Perform-  However  he  may  not  know  all  the  answers  In  ask 
ing  the  supervisor  about  what  a worker  needs  to  know,  it  is  important  to  Ust 
all  the  activities  of  a particular  job,  including  the  cognitive and the at- 
fective  aspects  ot  the  performance  desired  as  well  as  the  psychomotor 

the  deSC^ipti0ns  teil  some thing  about  the  conditions  under  which 

,,  w°rker  performs,  however,  many  firms  have  no  job  descriptions  Also 
there  is  little  uniformity  of  job  descriptions  between  industries. 

The  use  of  advisory  councils  is  important.  If  knowledgeable  people  are 

~ b>  ot  sr“t  tenefit  *■  e 

Since  performance  objectives  are  written  for  the  benefit  of  the  target 

meet^their  * needs"  L°it  T*  ^ thi"8S  ab°UL  Lhe  populaLi°»  in  order  to 
r leeds.  It  is  important  for  educators  to  know  about  the  physical 

ests  T*  leVCl  the  level  of  th  yin“r- 

ests,  the  aptitudes,  attitudes,  biases,  and  prejudices  of  the  target  poo  -a 

effectively'for  SeTt^0"  **  SOurCeS>  edu“tors  can  plan  more 

effectively  for  Lhe  future  and  b2  in  a better  position  to  write  ob  ectives 

in  bustess  ZfiZZr**  ^ “""’atlblC  "lth  the  ““““ 
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SPECIFICATION  OF  PERFORMANCE  OBJECTIVES 
Dr,  Elaine  Uthe 


The  two  methods  of  specifying  performance  objectives  discussed  by 
Dr.  Uthe  were  (1)  by  classification  and  hierarchy,  and  (2)  by  precision 
in  writing. 

The  main  concern  in  the  classification  of  objectives  is  with  labeling 
the  objectives.  In  her  presentation,  Dr.  Uthe  included  charts  which 
elaborated  on  the  classification  of  performance  objectives  in  four  different 
ways.  They  included  (1)  the  taxonomies  of  the  educational  objectives, 

(2)  the  hierarchy  within  each  taxonomy,  (3)  the  specificity  of  objectives 
and  (4)  the  use  of  the  objective  for  program  development  or  instructional 
purposes . 

The  cognitive  taxonomy  deals  with  the  knowledge  area;  the  affective 
taxonomy  deals  with  attitudes,  values  and  feelings.  The  psychomotor 
taxonomy  deals  with  sensory  experiences  and  motor  skills.  Each  cf  these 
taxonomies  has  a number  of  levels  or  a hierarchy.  Therefore,  when 
specifying  objectives  for  instructional  programs,  we  consider  which  taxonomy 
to  use  and  what  level  within  the  given  taxonomy  is  appropriate.  Another 
concern  is  whether  the  objective  is  terminal,  intermediate,  or  a subobjec-  ' 
tive. 


Dr.  Uthe  also  discussed  the  specification  of  performance  objectives 
by  precision  of  writing.  Prescision  in  writing  helps  make  the  writer 
clarify  his  thoughts  and  provides  communication  between  the  writer  and 
user  of  the  objectives. 

Some  important  points  to  remember  when  writing  objectives  are: 

!•  Include  an  action  verb  that  identifies  an  observable  behavior. 
2.  Include  a measurable  level  of  performance  for  evaluation. 

These  points  are  necessary  so  that  we  can  have  an  accurate  model  to  follow 
when  we  are  measuring  what  the  student  is  performing,  how  well  the  student's 
performing,  and  render  what  conditions  the  student  is  performing. 
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SELECTION  AND  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  PERFORMANCE  OBJECTIVES 
Dr.  Raymond  M.  Clark 


Dr.  Clark  first  discussed  the  selection  of  performance  objectives 
and  then  he  presented  his  viewpoints  on  the  implementation  of  objectives. 
Selection  is  important  because  performance  objectives  serve  as  a blueprint 
for  attaining  the  level  of  performance  we  hope  the  students  will  attain. 

As  such,  they  serve  as  a measurement  of  how  well  the  students  have  per- 
formed. Performance  objectives  can  be  most  useful  when  the  student  is 
allowed  to  help  select  the  objectives  or  at  least  see  the  objectives 
formulated  by  his  teacher  so  he  can  know  where  he  is  to  go  and  what  he 
is  to  do.  Performance  objectives  can  also  help  to  organize  instruction. 

It  is  good  to  make  a task  list  about  a particular  job  indicating 
the  type  of  work  done,  the  frequency  and  importance  of  each  task,  and 
the  learning  difficulty  of  each  task,  in  this  way  we  can  be  sure  we  are 
selecting  the  most  important  objectives  as  a guide  for  teaching. 

Dr,  Clark  stressed  three  points  in  the  selection  process  - (1)  identify 
prerequisites  for  the  course,  in  order  to  eliminate  unnecessary  objectives, 

(2)  know  the  vocational  needs  of  the  group  you  are  working  with  so  that  the 
objectives  you  choose  will  help  reach  solutions  to  their  needs,  and  (3) 
select  objectives  tiiat  are  essential  to  successful  beginning  performance  so 
that  students  will  develop  a base  of  knowledge  on  wliicn  they  can  build. 

Dr.  (Mark  discussed  Lhrce  aspects  of  the  implementation  process — now 
to  teach. 

1)  Appropriate  practices  - giving  students  the  opportunity  to  equivalent 
practice  as  stated  in  the  objectives  or  an  analagous  opportunity. 

Too  often  teachers  have  students  engage  in  activities  which  are  not 
relevant  to  their  instructional  goals  and  thereby  lessen  the 
effectiveness  of  their  teaching. 

2)  Instructional  devices  - examples  of  multi-media  instructional 
programs  were  presented.  Dr.  Clark  indicated  that  it  is  important 
to  include  various  instructional  devices  in  any  educational  program 
because  people  learn  in  many  different  ways  and  at  different  rates. 

3)  Sequencing  of  objectives  was  stressed.  Placing  performance  objectives 
in  a proper  sequence  is  important  in  helping  a student  build  from  one 
performance  objective  to  another. 
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ASSESSMENT  OF  PERFORMANCE  03JZC 
Dr.  Elaine  Uthe 


Dr.  Uthe  emphasized  that  objectives  are  cf  vaJ 
usable,  and  used. 


iir 


She  discussed  the  assessment  of  performance  ec -eecivee 
and  by  criterion  measurement  as  the  objectives  are  being  aisec. 

The  assessment  of  performance  objectives  car  be  *rr- 
specting  the  objectives  to  see  that  they  include  - me  stuic 

how  well  the  student  should  perform,  and  under  what  cumiiciras  c: 
should  perform.  Optical  inspection  can  be  usefuJ 
quence,  and  value  of  the  performance  objectives;  . 
to  see  if  the  objectives  are  drawn  from  all  three 


three 


Dr.  Uthe  indicated  that  it  is  better  to  set  un  ttt 
will  allow  you  to  see  that  the  objectives  are  t aker  frum  all 
listed  across  the  top  of  the  grid  and  down  tne  left  side  are 
tivities  or  topics  selected  to  fit  each  objective,  plus-  estimates  z 
instructional  time  for  each  activity.  The  evaluati.cn  arid  serves  : 
attention  to  the  overall  spread  of  objectives  so  that  it 

ned  instructional  program  can  oe  identified  and  corrected. 

Assessment  by  criterion  measurement  is  useful  b* 

criterion  statement  states  explicitly  the  manner  in  ‘ szvaez 

measured  and  what  level  of  performance  the  student  sheirlr  reahf , ” 

rion  statement  has  three  specific  purposes:  (I)  to  helm  tesiimi  tzs 

by  providing  educators  with  a model  of  expected  behavirr  larirh  car 
selection  of  instructional  activities,  (2)  to  heln  -ietersfnse  the 
ability  to  perform  - it  simplifies  the  evaluation 
style  and  performance  level  are  already  determined,  md  3' 
instruction  - by  setting  minimal  student  standards,,  nits  * class  ■ 
dard  wnich  aid  the  teacher  in  judging  the  effectiveness  -f  his  hn 
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CHAPTER  IV 
EVALUATION 


The  workshop  on  determining  performance  objectives  was  evaluated  by  the 
use  of  four  different  techniques.  The  evaluation  techniques  were  used  to  aid 
in  making  needed  modification’s  in  the  program  while  the  workshop  was  in  ses- 
sion and  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  the  workshop  after  its  completion. 

The  four  techniques  used  to  evaluate  the  workshop  were  (1)  the  use  of  inter- 
preters, (2)  the  evaluation  of  small  group  meetings,  (3)  the  administration  of 
a Workshop  Evaluation  Scale,  and  (4)  the  use  of  a workshop  follow-up  instrument. 


USE  OF  INTERPRETERS 


Four  workshop  participants  were  selected  by  the  project  management  as  in- 
terpreters. The  interpreters  were  chosen  so  as  to  represent  the  different 
groupings  of  individuals  attending  the  workshop.  They  were  also-  judged  as  be- 
ing capable  of  grasping  the  significance  of  evaluative  types  of  comments  made 
by  the  workshop  participants.  The  interpreters  usually  met  once  a day  with 
the  workshop  management  to  provide  feedback  regarding  the  modifications  or  ad- 
justments that  should  be  made  in  the  conduct  of  the  workshop.  Adjustments  of 
time  schedules  and  changes  of  emphasis  within  the  small  groups  constituted  the 
areas  in  which  modifications  of  program  were  made. 


EVALUATION  OF  SMALL  GROUP  MEETINGS 


At  the  end  of  each  small  group  session,  an  evaluation  form  was  used  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  the  participants  were  satisfied  with  the  content  and 
conduct  of  the  small  groups.  The  form  was  designed  to  give  the  participants  an 
opportunity  to  provide  feedback  to  the  small  group  leaders  and  to  the  project 
management.  The  participants  responded  to  several  questions  on  the  i.orm  and 
rated  them  as  excellent,  good,  fair  or  poor.  This  rating  by  the  participants 
gave  the  small  group  leaders  an  indication  of  how  the  activities  in  the  small 
groups  were  progressing.  The  scale  was  also  designed  to  allow  the  participants 
an  opportunity  to  elaborate  on  any  of  the  ratings  made.  A copy  of  the  form 
for  evaluating  the  small  group  meetings  is  found  in  Appendix  L. 

The  small  group  leaders  analyzed  the  responses  of  the  participants  a; ter 
each  small  group  session.  Attempts  were  made  to  adjust  the  structure  and  con- 
tent of  the  small  group  meetings  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  participants. 

The  results  from  the  small  group  meeting  evaluation  forms  allowed  the  small 
group  leaders  to  plan  the  activities  of  the  small  groups  more  effectively,  to 
focus  on  areas  desired  by  the  participants,  and  to  use  the  limited  time  in 
small  groups  to  the  best  advantage. 
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WORKSHOP  EVALUATION  SCALE 

To  assess  the  attitudes  of  the  participants  toward  the  arrangements,  pur- 
poses, and  program  for  the  workshop,  a Workshop  Evaluation  Scale  was  adminis- 
tered. The  Workshop  Evaluation  Scale  was  adapted  from  a scale  designed  by 
Weldon.*  The  scale  was  administered  to  evaluate  partially  the  effect  of  the 
workshop.  The  Scale  was  administered  to  thirty-five  participants  who  were  pre- 
sent at  the  last  session  of  the  workshop.  Each  participant  completed  the  in- 
strument and  returned  it  to  the  workshop  management  at  the  end  of  the  testing 
session.  A copy  of  the  Workshop  Evaluation  Scale  can  be  found  in  Appendix  M. 

Each  item  on  the  Workshop  Evaluation  Scale  was  scored  on  the  degree  to 
which  the  participants  agreed  with  the  statements  indicating  a favorable  at- 
titude toward  the  workshop  and  disagreed  with  the  statements  indicating  an 
unfavorable  attitude. 

Scores  of  five,  four,  three,  two  and  one  were  given  to  favorable  state- 
ments with  responses  of  strongly  agree,  agree,  undecided,  disagree  and  strongly 
disagree  respectively.  The  scoring  scale  was  reversed  for  unfavorable  state- 
ments. The  data  were  then  summarized.  The  number  of  responses  to  each  cate- 
gory on  each  item  and  the  mean  response  for  each  item  on  the  scale  are  present- 
ed in  Table  I. 

As  evidenced  by  the  data  in  Table  I,  the  reaction  of  the  participants  to 
the  workshop  was  favorable.  The  participants  tended  to  agree  with  the  favor- 
able items  on  the  Workshop  Evaluation  Scale  and  to  disagree  with  the  unfavor- 
a>le  items.  The  range  of  the  mean  responses  on  the  items  was  from  3.60  to 
4-68.  The  total  mean  for  all  items  was  3.99.  This  finding  indicated  that,  as 
evidenced  by  the  responses  on  the  Workshop  Evaluation  Scale,  the  participants 
were  satisfied  with  the  arrangements,  purposes,  and  content  of  the  Workshop. 


FOLLOW-UP  OF  WORKSHOP 

During  the  month  of  April,  1971,  six  months  after  the  workshop  was  com- 
pleted, a rollow-up  instrument  was  sent  to  each  of  the  chirty-eight  full-time 
participants  in  the  workshop.  The  follow-up  was  conducted  to  determine  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  participants  had  (1)  used  the  knowledge  gained  at  the  work- 
shop, (2)  been  able  to  attain  the  objectives  outlined  in  the  plan  which  they 
developed  during  the  workshop,  (3)  conducted  or  helped  conduct  any  type  of  ed- 
ucational program  on  performance  objectives  since  the  workshop,  and  (4)  judged 
the  workshop  to  be  of  value  to  them.  Comments  regarding  the  content  and  struc- 
ture of  the  workshop  were  also  solicited  from  the  participants.  In  addition 
participants  were  asked  to  submit  examples  of  evidence  of  the  attainment  of  the 
objectives  specified  in  the  plan  which  they  developed  at  the  workshop.  These 


*Kugene  .1.  Weldon.  The  Further  Development  of  Research  Uompet oiuj es  i n 
Vocational  Education  Research  and  Development.  (I’.S.O.K.  Project  No.  I'rT>444-65) 
Ithaca,  New  York:  Cornell  University,  1966. 
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examples  served  as'  evidence  that  specific  activities  had  been  accomplished 
and  that  the  knowledge  gained  at  the  workshop  had  been  applied. 

The  follow-up  instrument  was  developed  cooperatively  by  the  project  man- 
agement. The  follow-up  instrument,  a cover  letter  signed  by  the  project  man- 
agement, and  a pre-addressed  stamped  envelope  were  sent  to  each  participant  on 
April  12,  1971.  One  week  later,  a thank-you  reminder  card  was  sent  to  all 
participants.  After  another  one  week  interval,  a second  follow-up  instrument 
along  with  a pre-addressed  stamped  envelope  and  a second  letter  from  the  project 
management  was  sent.  A copy  of  the  follow-up  instrument  used  is  found  in  Ap- 
pendix N.  Copies  of  the  letters  sent  by  the  project  management  and  a copy  of 
the  thank-you  reminder  card  can  be  found  in  Appendices  0,  P,  and  Q. 

The  follow-up  instrument  was  sent  to  thirty-eight  participants  who  were 
judged  by  the  project  management  to  be  full-time  participants  at  the  workshop. 
Thirty-seven  of  the  thirty-eight  participants  returned  the  follow-up  instru- 
ment for  a response  of  97.5  percent.  No  response  was  obtained  from  one  work- 
shop participant. 

The  responses  obtained  on  the  follow-up  instruments  represented  the  view- 
points of  a diverse  group  of  participants  who  had  varying  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities. Because  the  group  was  diverse,  the  workshop  management  did  not 
expect  that  all  participants  would  become  involved  in  all  of  the  activities 
surveyed  on  the  follow-up  instrument.  No  attempt  was  made  to  distinguish  dif- 
ferences of  response  between  the  participants  from  the  Bureau  of  Vocational 
Education,  the  regional  evaluation  task  force,  or  the  Instructional  Materials 
Laboratory.  Because  each  participant  has  varying  roles  and  responsibilities, 
each  person  attending  the  workshop  was  assumed  to  have  different  needs  and  op- 
portunities for  applying  the  knowledge  gained  at  the  workshop.  For  summary 
purposes,  the  number  of  activities  reported  by  the  participants  are  presented. 
No  attempt  was  made  to  ascertain  the  quality  of  the  activities  reported  by  the 
participants  and  it  cannot  be  concluded  that  all  of  the  activities  reported 
were  a direct  result  of  the  objectives  workshop.  However,  it  can  be  assumed 
that  the  objectives  workshop  had  a direct  influence  on  some  of  the  activities 
reported  and  that  it  may  have  influenced  to  some  extent  all  of  the  activities 
reported  by  the  participants  on  the  follow-up  forms. 

The  first  question  on  the  follow-up  instrument  asked,  "In  what  areas  has 
the  information  gained  at  the  objectives  workshop  been  beneficial  to  you?"  The 
participants  were  asked  to  check  all  areas  that  applied.  As  can  be  seen  from 
the  data  presented  in  Table  II,  twenty-five  of  the  thirty-seven  participants 
who  replied  or  aixty-seven  percent  indicated  that  the  information  gained  at 
the  objectives  workshop  was  beneficial  to  them  in  their  jobs.  Twenty-one  or 
fifty-six  percent  reported  that  the  workshop  had  been  beneficial  to  them  in 
writing  instructional  objectives  while  fifteen  or  forty  percent  stated  that  the 
workshop  had  been  most  beneficial  in  writing  service  area  program  objectives. 
Eighteen  or  forty-eight  percent  of  the  participants  responding  on  the  follow- 
up instrument  indicated  that  the  workshop  had  been  most  helpful  in  writing 
vocational  education  program  objectives.  These  findings  indicate  that  although 
two-thirds  of  the  participants  felt  that  the  workshop  had  been  most  beneficial 
to  them  in  their  jobs,  the  workshop  was  also  beneficial  in  writing  objectives 
in  specific  areas  of  concern. 
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TABLE  II 

AREAS  IN  WHICH  INFORMATION  GAINED  AT  THE  OBJECTIVES  WORKSHOP 
HAS  BEEN  BENEFICIAL  TO  THE  PARTICIPANTS 


Response 


Number  Percent 


Developing  objectives  related  to  my  job 

25 

67 

Writing  instructional  objectives 

21 

56 

Writing  service  area  program  objectives 

15 

40 

Writing  vocational  education  program  objectives 

18 

48 

N = 37 


The  second  question  asked,  n io  what  extent  has  attendance  at  the  objectives 
workshop  influenced  your  ability  to  write  objectives  in  performance  terms?" 

As  revealed  by  the  data  in  Table  III,  sixteen  or  forty- three  percent  or  the  par- 
ticipants reported  that  attendance  at  the  workshop  had  influenced  their  ability 
to  a great  extent.  Nineteen  or  fifty-one  percent  felt  that  the  workshop  had 
some  influence,  on  their  ability  to  write  objectives  in  performance  terms.  Two 
participants  leported  that  the  workshop  had  little  effect  while  no  one  report- 
ed that  the  workshop  had  no  rf.net.  This  finding  indicated  that  as  rated  by 
over  ninety-four  percent  of  the  participants,  the  workshop  had  some  to  great 
effect  on  their  ability  to  write  objectives  in  pt?rformance  terms. 


EXTENT  TO 

WHICH  ATTENDANCE  AT 
THE  ABILITY  0"  THE 
0.S ! ECTIVKS  IN 

Tilt  0B1ECTI’'ES  WORKSHOP 
PARTICIPANTS  TO  WRITE 
PERFORMANCE  TERMS 

INFLUENCED 

Response 

Number 

Percent 

Great 

16 

43.3 

Some 

19 

51.3 

Little 

2 

5.4 

No  Extent 

0 

0.0 

TOTAL  37 

100.0 

Question  three  on  the  follow-up  form  asked,  "Ot  what  value  have  performance 
objectives  been  to  you  in  your  job?"  The  data  in  Table  IV  indicate  the  responses 
of  the  participants  to  this  question.  As  revealed  by  the  data,  twenty-one  or 
fifty-seven  percent  of  the  participants  indicated  that  performance  objectives 
were  of  some  value  in  their  jobs  while  ninety-five  percent  indicated  that  per- 
formance objectives  were  either  of  some  value  or  of  great  value  in  their  jobs. 
This  finding  indicated  that  those  attending  the  objectives  workshop  have  be- 
come aware  of  the  important  role  which  objectives  written  in  performance  terms 
can  have  in  their  jobs. 
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TABLE  IV 

THE  VALUE  THAT  PERFORMANCE  OBJECTIVES  HAVE  BEEN 
IN  THE  JOBS  OF  THE  PARTICIPANTS 


Response 

Number 

Percent 

Great 

14 

38 

Some 

21 

57 

Little 

2 

5 

No  Extent 

0 

0 

TOTAL  37 

100% 

At  the  last  session  of  the  workshop,  each  participant  worte  a plan  includ- 
ing one  or  more  objectives  which  specified  how,  in  the  next  six  months,  he 
would  apply  the  knowledge  gained  at  the  workshop.  Questions  four  and  five  on 
the  follow-up  instrument  were  designed  to  help  the  workshop  management  assess 
the  extent  to  which  the  objectives  specified  in  the  plan  were  accomplished. 
Question  four  was  concerned  with  the  extent  to  which  the  participants  attained 
the  objectives  they  formulated  in  the  plan  which  they  developed  at  the  work- 
shop. As  revealed  by  the  data  in  Table  V,  fifteen  or  forty  percent  of  the  partic- 
ipants were  able  to  attain  most  or  all  of  the  objectives  specified  in  the  plan 
of  action.  Sixteen  or  forty-three  percent  reported  that  some  of  the  plan  had 
been  accomplished.  Six  participants  or  sixteen  percent  indicated  that  none  of 
the  plan  had  been  accomplished.  This  finding  indicated  that  approximately 
eighty-four  percent  of  the  participants  had  been  active  to  some  extent  in  at- 
taining the  objectives  specified  in  the  plans  of  action  developed  at  the  workshop. 

TABLE  V 

EXTENT  TO  WHICH  THE  PARTICIPANTS  WERE  ABLE  TO  ATTAIN  THE  OBJECTIVES 
IN  THE  PLAN  WHICH  THEY  DEVELOPED  AT  THE  OBJECTIVES  WORKSHOP 


Response 


Number  Percent 


All 

3 

8.1 

Most 

12 

32.4 

Some 

16 

43.3 

None 

6 

16.2 

TOTAL 

37 

100.0 

The  fifth  question  on  the  follow-up  instrument  asked,  “How  many  hours  were 
soent  in  implementing  the  plan  which  you  developed  at  the  workshop?’* 
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TABLE  VI 

HOURS  SPENT  IMPLEMENTING  THE  PLANS  WHICH  PARTICIPANTS 
DEVELOPED  AT  THE  OBJECTIVES  WORKSHOP 


Response 


Number  Percent 


0-5  hours 
6-10  hours 
11  ~ 15  hours 
16  - 20  hours 
Over  20  hours 


12  32.4 

12  32.4 

5 13.5 

3 8.1 

_5  13.5 

TOTAL  37  100.0 


Data  in  Table  VI  reveal  that  approximately  sixty-five  percent  of  the  partic- 
ipants spent  ten  hours  or  less  implementing  their  plans.  pive  or  thirteen 
percent  of  the  participants  spent  eleven  to  fifteen  hours,  three  or  eight  per- 
cent spent  sixteen  to  twenty  hours,  and  five  or  thirteen  percent  spent  over 
twenty  hours  implementing  their  plans.  This  finding  indicated  that,  although 
there  was  considerable  variation  in  the  time  spe,nt  implementing  their  plans, 
over  one-third  of  the  participants  spent  more  than  t‘6n  hours  in  implementing 
the  plan  of  action  after  the  workshop. 

The  sixtli  question  on  the  workshop  follow-up  instrument  asked,  "Have  you 
conducted  or  helped  conduct  any  type  of  educational  program  on  performance  ob- 
jectives since  the  objectives  workshop?"  Data  in  Table  VII  reveal  that  nineteen 
or  fifty-one  percent  of  the  participants  responded  "yes"  to  this  question 
while  eighteen  or  forty-nine  percent  responded  "no." 


TABLE  VII 


NUMBER  AND  PERCENT  OF  PARTICIPANTS  WHO  HAVE  CONDUCTED  OR  HAVE  IIFT  PFn 
CONDUCT  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS  ON  PERFORMANCE  OBJECTIVES  SINCE 
ATTENDING  THE  OBJECTIVES  WORKSHOP. 


Response 

Number 

Percent 

Yes 

19 

51.3 

No 

18 

48.7 

TOTAL 

37 

100.0 

Question  seven  was  concerned  with  the  participants  who  responded  "yes"  to 
question  six  on  the  follow-up  instrument.  These  were  the  persons  who  indicated 
that  they  had  conducted  or  helped  conduct  educational  programs  on  performance 
objectives  since  the  workshop.  The  data  in  Table  VIII-A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E are 
based  upon  the  nineteen  "yes"  responses  to  question  six. 

Data  in  Table  VIII-A  relate  to  the  question,  "Hew  many  people  were  in- 
volved? As  revealed  by  the  data  in  Table  VIII— A,  a total  of  734  persons  were 
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involved  in  educational  programs  conducted  by  the  nineteen  persons  who  were 
participants  in  the  objectives  workshop.  The  number  of  participants  involved 

TABLE  VIII-A 


NUMBER,  RANGE  AND  MEAN.  NUMBER  OF  PARTICIPANTS  INVOLVED  IN 
EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS  ON  PERFORMANCE  OBJECTIVES 
CONDUCTED  BY  NINETEEN  WORKSHOP  PARTICIPANTS 


Number  of 

People  Taught 

Range 

Mean 

734 

6 - 150 

38.6 

in  the  educational  programs  ranged  from  six  to  one-hundred  fifty.  The  mean 
number  of  participants  was  thirty-eight  persons  per  group.  This  finding  in- 
dicated that  the  participants  did  play  an  active  role  in  disseminating  to  other 
educators  the  knowledge  gained  at  the  objectives  workshop. 

The  second  question  regarding  educational  programs  offered  asked,  MHow 
many  hours  of  instruction  were  involved?'*  Data  in  Table  VIII-B  reveal  that  the 
nineteen  participants  who  attended  the  objectives  workshop  spent  a total  of 
seventy-three  hours  of  instruction  on  performance  objectives. 

TABLE  VIII-B 

NUMBER,  RANGE,  AND  MEAN  NUMBER  OF  HOURS  OF  INSTRUCTION  ON  PERFORMANCE 
OBJECTIVES  CONDUCTED  BY  NINETEEN  WORKSHOP  PARTICIPANTS 


Number  of  Hours 
Of  Instruction 

Range 

Mean 

73 

2-8 

4.1 

The  time  spent  instructing  others  ranged  from  two  to  eight  hours.  A mean 
of  4.1  hours  was  spent  by  the  nineteen  workshop  participants.  This  finding 
indicated  that  the  nineteen  participants  who  conducted  or  assisted  with  educa- 
tional programs  on  performance  objectives  spent  over  half-a-day  teaching  others 
about  performance  objectives. 

The  next  question  asked,  "What  kind  of  objectives  did  the  participants 
write?"  The  respondents  were  asked  tc  check  all  that  applied.  Data  in  Table 
VIII-C  reveal  that  six  of  the  nineteen  or  thirty-two  percent  of  the  respondents 
reported  that  those  involved  in  instructional  programs  wrote  objectives  relat- 
ed to  their  jobs,  twelve  or  sixty- four  percent  wrote  instructional  objectives 
and  ton  or  fifty-three  percent  wrote  program  objectives,  both  service  area  and 
vocational  education.  This  finding  indicated  that  the  objectives  written 
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tended  to  be  instructional  or  program  objectives  one  ti:~  ‘ mm  v 

rectly  to  the  jobs  of  the  individuals. 

TABLE  VTII-C 

TYPE  OF  OBJECTIVES  WRITTEN  BY  PERSONS  PART  LI  L.v  EZC1- 

PROGRAMS  CONDUCTED  BY  NINETEEN  YORHSHO?  PjJTLrU^r 


Response 


iuimrer 


Objectives  related  to  their  jobs 
Instructional,  Objectives 
Service  Area  program  objectives 
Vocational  education  program  objectives 

N = 19 


The  fourth  question  regarding  the  educational  rro^r- 
would  you  rate  the  reception  of  the  instruction  whim  "ot  rrmlm 
cipants  on  performance  objectives?”  As  shown  by  tne  lata  in  Trrl 
of  the  workshop  participants  who  conducted  ecucntmrml  ~r: trams 
reception  of  their  instruction  was  excellent-  r?«:wever^  s&pssSjB&l 
teen  or  eighty-nine  percent  rated  the  reception  as  mem 
ted  that  workshop  participants  who  conducted,  eciicaticnal 
ance  objectives  after  the  workshop  perceived  their  ins ~ic tint  as 
received  by  their  colleagues. 


lABLa  VIII— D 

RECEPTION  OF  INSTRUCTION  PROVED  El  T?  TEI11  Vr^rr; 
BY  NINETEEN  WORKSHOP  ?ARII1Z?AJTE 


Response 


lutnren 


Excellent 

Good 

Fair 

Poor 


TO  TAL 


The  fifth  question  regarding  the  educational  pngrans  nr  :c- 
fered  by  the  nineteen  workshop  participants  asked,.  ,',Ticv  fenrertart 
sons  which  you  instructed  feel  that  performance  oc y entires  are  in 
The  data  in  Table  VIII-E  reveal  that  eighteen  of  me  nlnet-m:  — 
percent  of  the  workshop  participants  perceived  th&z  tn.e  lersrs  w 
instructed  felt  that  performance  objectives  were  verr  iuncrt-ss — c 
portance  in  their  work. 


:abl:  yiii-e 


■■  » _hl_  H iu»t iiSh  k'  IARiICIPAI.S  Or  zO\  rLfOElAJT  ILLpAN? 
~tjl1  - : — lii-r  JKMrE\Ci  GBouCTIv  ls  .{21.  _i i Trill.  A H 


■lasrcrrsr 

Number 

letter: 

-- — 

- 

0:  - f- 

1 1 Sana:  Into:  otarci 

11 

fd*f 

-f  ~ * t tl  Ixnurranof 

I 

5-5 

-f  Ic  lorcmr  oe 

C 

* „ 1 

TOTAL 

1? 

105.0 

retr^vei  mat  perf orrance  oojecciTes  were  rf  little  im— 
oe_:  mat  they  were  of  te  ligorran-f  _ This 
mnery-iive  percent  of  these  cifertnu:  ins true - 
nmsnne  Directives  after  the  vorkshcu  t*Etiscived  that 
gtrrj  nsnr.e  or  jeer  Ives  were  Important  ix  their  present 


tee  tttarao 


::t  nr  tes  Korishor  follow-up  instrument  ssikex*  '"!)?  you  feel 
~ iccusrun  tas  made  a positive  irrpa.ee  on  me  yrorrain  of  vo- 
n at  T-trunk-l'''  All  thirty-seven  workshop  parti  ripFrnt^  re- 
Trdrry-five  or  ninety-five  percent:  rf  the  work- 
'iST-mtri  * T-? T t:  this  question.  Tvc  parti  if  .7;anzs  indicated 
“nrf.,  -C?  tenieng  inai rated  that  an  : ve rwnelmin£  number 
mat  tie  orp  e:  tt  ves  workshop  has  mace  a rest  live  impact 
art  mal  eh  neat  ion  in  Tantutkv. 


nr  asued  r»e  participants  was, 

>e  conducted  in  the  fur ; ire  1 


you  recommenc  that 
work- 


:t  rat 


*c  r esters 


_ =ertpiniiHit  yes  to  tnxs  question*  The  nisiirriiriis  support  of 
wnzassnr  expressed  by  the  participants  imf  caced  that  fur- 
r nfstrai  ir  the  future. 


me  tent  r. 


m m tie  follow-up  instrument  asked* 


*culx  you  1 ike  fur- 
or nevelnrrng  anc  writing  performance  ac fee ernes T. " Thirty- two 
oart-nt  of  the  participants  responded  "yes’*  to  tiis  question 
_rteen  ter-oem  answered  "no”.  This  finding  info  oared  that 
its  iroiseo  it  tne  majority  of  the  participates  t:  stimulate 
turner  ass._stanne.  If  the  answer  to  cues ti on  tart  vas  r**£s'’, 
leers  nsnex  tt  respond  to  question  eleven  it  irird  eating  what 
issuscsnxs  ^ts  uescrei. 


tenants  unnicated  that  they  would  like  cure  assistance  on 
urgent:  ves  mrough  small  group  ins  true  tom-  fifteen  par- 
nttmiKnts  ssrr~~u  tie  near  for  additional  workshops  and  sin  inti  taxed  that 
ore-  would  loss  = cr~xtt  course  ox  developing  and  writing  doper  re  res  in  per- 
::  trance  terms,  'ore  rt  ore  workshop  participants  indicated  met  xnev  would 
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Space  on  the  follow-up  form  was  provided  for  the  participants  to  explain 
the  type  of  additional  assistance  desired.  Specific  requests  indicated  that 
additional  assistance  on  writing  performance  objectives  was  desired  for  the 
staff  of  the  Instructional  Materials  Laboratory,  for  the  staff  in  the  Bureau 
of  Vocational  Education,  for  teachers  in  the  Louisville  region,  for  teachers 
of  the  handicapped  and  the  disadvantaged,  and  for  teachers  in  the  various  ser- 
vice areas.  This  finding  indicated  that  those  participating  in  the  objectives 
workshop  would  like  more  assistance  in  writing  objectives  themselves  and  would 
also  like  similar  assistance  for  their  colleagues. 

Question  twelve  on  the  follow-up  instrument  asked,  "in  your  opinion,  what 
was  the  overall  effect  of  the  objectives  workshop?"  Responses  of  the  partici- 
pants to  this  question  are  presented  in  Table  IX. 

TABLE  IX 


OPINIONS  OF  THIRTY- SEVEN  PARTICIPANTS  ABOUT  THE 
OVERALL  EFFECT  OF  THE  OBJECTIVES  WORKSHOP 


Response 

Number 

Percent 

Excellent 

13 

35.1 

Good 

21 

56.8 

Fair 

3 

8.1 

Poor 

0 

0.0 

TOTAL 

37 

1C0.0 

As  shown  by  the  data,  thirteen  or  thirty-five  percent  of  the  participants 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  overall  effect  of  the  objectives  workshop  was 
excellent.  Twenty-one  or  fifty-seven  percent  stated  that  the  overall  effect 
was  good  and  three  or  eight  percent  of  the  participants  rated  the  overall  effect 
as  fair.  No  one  rated  the  overall  effect  of  the  workshop  as  being  poor.  The 
finding  that  ninecy-two  percent  rated  the  overall  effect  of  the  workshop  as 
being  either  good  or  excellent  indicated  that  the  workshop  did  have  a positive 
overall  effect  on  programs  of  vocational  education  in  Kentucky. 

The  next  question  on  the  follow-up  instrument  asked,  "What  additional 
comments  do  you  have  about  the  objectives  workshop?"  Twenty-one  of  the  thirty- 
seven  respondents  to  the  follow-up  instrument  or  fifty-seven  percent  commented 
in  writing  to  this  question.  The  responses  of  the  twenty-one  individuals  are 
listed  to  indicate  mone  explicitly  the  opinions  of  the  participants.  Following 
are  the  additional  comments  of  the  twenty-one  participants. 

- More  time  is  needed  for  the  participants  to  practice  writing  objectives. 

- The  workshop  was  well  planned  and  executed.  The  chief  learnings  came 
from  the  filmstrips  and  tapes  and  the  small  group  assignments.  More 
emphasis  should  be  placed  on  small  group  work  at  future  workshops,  uti- 
lizing a person  for  the  group  leader  who  is  quite  knowl^dgable  in  the 
field. 
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- Teachers  should  have  been  involved  in  the  workshop.  It  took  me  from  zero 
to  a working  knowledge  of  performance  objectives.  The  workshop  was  ex- 
tremely demanding.  The  reimbursed  coordinators  met  Thursday  night  and 
all  were  at  the  point  of  mental  fatigue. 

- I feel  that  of  all  the  meetings  I have  attended  this  year,  the  workshop 
on  performance  objectives  has  been  the  most  informative,  straight  to 
the  point,  and  effective.  I think  all  extension  center  coordinators 
should  have  participated  in  the  workshop.  It  would  have  been  helpful  to 
them  in  preparing  for  accreditation  next  year.  It  would  have  decreased 
the  time  needed  for  orientation  to  this  topic.  A workshop  of  this 
nature  makes  people  realize  how  ineffective  our  present  objectives 
really  are. 

- The  workshop  was  of  most  benefit  to  me,  as  I have  been  working  with 
school  districts  and  teachers.  I have  been  better  able  to  point  out 
the  need  for  performance  objectives.  I have  been  able  to  show  the  need 
for  them,  and  also  furnish  some  help  in  writing  objectives  in  perform- 
ance terms. 

- The  information  gained  at  this  workshop  needs  to  be  related  to  informa- 
tion gained  at  other  workshops.  This  will  take  time,  however,  for  the 
good  of  program  planning,  it  was  a fine  initial  step. 

- Too ^structured.  Little  opportunity  to  work  on  own  objectives.  Too  Re- 
tailed for  need  of  group.  Could  have  been  shortened.  Some  excellent 
material  presented. 

- The  teachers  need  an  objectives  workshop  as  do  all  administrators  in  the 
Louisville  region. 

- The  workshop  has  been  most  helpful  in  developing  the  State  Plan  and  pro- 
jected activities  in  conjunction  with  special  education. 

- Some  things  should  be  more  concise,  teachers  do  not  have  time  to  read 
volumes  of  material. 

- Information  obtained  at  the  workshop  has  been  most  helpful  in  working 
with  persons  on  writing  objectives  for  Special  Vocational  Programs. 

- I truly  feel  that  everyone  in  the  workshop  gained  more  than  they  them- 
selves realize.  I think  it  changed  our  ’’way  of  thinking”  in  many  cases. 

- I think  the  workshop  developed  an  awareness  on  the  part  of  most  partici- 
pants of  the  important  role  and  necessity  of  performance  objectives  in 
the  planning  and  implementation  of  vocational  programs  and  the  evaluation 
process.  It  also  provided  basic  and  fundamental  information  concerning 
development  of  performance  objectives. 

- Very  helpful.  r 

- I would  like  for  all  of  the  faculty  at  the  Danville  School  of  Practical 
Nursing  to  have  the  opportunity  to  learn  how  to  write  performance  objec- 
tives. I personally  could  use  additional  help  myself. 
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- Very  well  done.  It  helped  me  personally  in  writing  more  adequate  obiec- 
tives, 

- Things  were  fuzzy  the  first  three  days,  but  came  to  light  the  last  two 
days.  It  makes  sense! 

- Workshop  served  as  a means  of  up-dating  professional  staff.  Would  it  be 
possible  to  explore  views  held  by  other  authorities  on  objectives? 

- I think  it  was  well  organized  and  very  helpful  to  me  and  the  four  IML 
staff  members. 

- The  quality  was  excellent.  The  personnel  well  qualified.  The  facilities 
excellent.  The  rapport  was  high. 

Question  fourteen  stated,  "Please  attach  examples  of  evidence  of  the  at- 
tainment of  the  objectives  specified  in  the  plan  which  you  developed  at  the 
workshop.  Please  include: 

- Examples  of  objectives  developed  by  you. 

- Examples  of  objectives  developed  by  persons  taught  by  you. 

- Agendas  or  programs  for  meetings  regarding  the  writing  of  objectives. 

- Lists  of  activities  performed  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  objectives. 

- Other  examples  of  important  evidence." 

Sixteen  of  the  thirty-seven  or  forty-three  percent  of  the  participants 
completing  the  follow-up  instrument  attached  examples  of  evidence.  Examples 
include  letters  and  workshop  agendas,  objectives  developed  by  participants, 
objectives  developed  by  persons  taught  by  participants,  and  visuals  and  hand- 
out materials  used  in  conducting  educational  programs  on  objectives.  Although 
all  the  evidence  submitted  cannot  be  included  in  this  report,  selected  exam- 
ples of  evidence  submitted  by  the  participants  can  be  found  in  Appendix  R. 
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CHAPTER  V 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


CONCLUSIONS 

All  conclusions  were  based  upon  the  formal  and  informal  evaluations  con- 
ducted both  during  and  after  the  workshop  and  can  be  held  tenable  only  for  the 
participants  included  in  the  workshop.  However,  generalizations  can  be  made 
to  workshops  with  similar  participants  and  characteristics,  but  caution  must 
be  exercised  when  attempting  to  generalize  the  findings  to  workshops  of  un- 
known or  dissimilar  participants  and  characteristics. 

As  stated  in  the  original  proposal  for  the  workshop,  the  major  problem 
was:  Can  selected  staff  members  responsible  for  various  phases  of  vocational 

education  in  the  state  gain  the  competence  to  write  performance  objectives  in 
their  area  of  specialty  in  a four-day  workshop  utilizing  consultant  leadership 
and  professional  education  services? 

As  evidenced  by  the  results  of  the  instruments  used  and  the  evaluative 
comments  made  since  the  conduct  of  the  workshop,  the  answer  to  the  major  prob- 
lem must  certainly  be  "yes."  Based  upon  the  comments  of  the  interpreters, 
the  evaluation  results  of  the  small  group  meetings,  the  results  of  the  work- 
shop evaluation  scale,  and  the  workshop  follow-up  results,  the  workshop  was  a 
valuable  experience  for  those  who  participated. 

The  use  of  interpreters  assured  that  the  workshop  proceeded  according  to 
schedule.  The  comments  of  the  interpreters  allowed  minor  adjustments  and 
modifications  to  be  made  in  the  program  as  the  need  arose.  The  interpreters 
served  as  an  effective  mechanism  for  keeping  the  workshop  running  smoothly. 


The  organization  of  the  participants  into  small  groups  was  a successful 
technique  to  use  in  helping  the  participants  to  discuss  the  materials  present- 
ed in  the  general  sessions  and  to  practice  writing  performance  objectives. 
Interaction  of  the  small  group  members,  their  enthusiasm,  and  the  ratings  and 
written  comments  on  the  small  group  meeting  evaluation  forms  offered  evidence 
that  the  small  group  activities  provided  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  par- 
ticipants to  develop  knowledge  and  skill  in  writing  performance  objectives. 

It  was  concluded  that  the  conduct  and  content  of  the  workshop  were  accept- 
able to  the  participants  involved.  As  evidenced  by  the  responses  of  the  thirty- 
five  participants  on  the  workshop  evaluation  scale,  they  were  highly  satisfied 
with  the  conduct  and  content  of  the  workshop.  Based  upon  a possible  mean  score 
of  5.00  in  agreement  with  the  operation  of  the  workshop,  the  mean  score  of  the 
participants  on  the  total  of  all  items  on  the  workshop  evaluation  scale  was  3.99. 
This  mean  rating  indicated  that,  as  measured  by  the  items  on  the  scale  used, 
the  participants  were  highly  satisfied  with  the  conduct  and  content  of  the  work- 
shop . 


As  indicated  by  the  evidence  collected  in  the  follow-up  of  the  workshop 
participants  six  months  after  its  completion,  the  participants  had  been  involv- 
ed in  conducting  many  of  the  activities  presented,  discussed,  and  planned  at 
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the  workshop.  Ihe  follow-up  instrument  was  sent  to  thirty-eight  participants. 
Tnirty-seven  of  the  thirty-eight  participants  returned  the  follow-up  instru- 
ment for  a response  of  97.5  percent.  The  conclusions,  based  upon  evidence  ob- 
tained  from  the  follow-up  instrument,  are: 


1.  Two-thirds  of  the  participants  indicated  that  the  objectives  work- 
shop had  been  most  beneficial  to  them  in  developing  objectives  for 
their  jobs,  and  over  half  of  the  participants  indicated  that  the 
workshop  had  been  beneficial  to  them  in  writing  instructional  ob- 
jeclives. 

2.  Over  ninety-four  percent  of  the  participants  indicated  that  the  ob- 
jectives  workshop  had  some  to  great  effect  on  their  ability  to 
write  objectives  in  performance  terms. 

3.  Over  ninety-five  percent  of  the  participants  indicated  that  perform- 
ance objectives  were  either  of  some  value  or  of  great  value  in  their 
jobs. 

4.  Approximately  eiglay-four  percent  of  the  participants  had  been  ac- 
tive to  some  or  great  extent  in  attaining  the  objectives  specified 
in  the  plans  of  action  whicli  they  developed  at  the  objectives  work- 
shop. 

5.  Over  one-third  of  tiio  participants  spent  more  than  ten  hours  imple- 
menting the  plan  of  action  developed  at  the  workshop. 

6.  Over  half  of  the  workshop  participants  had  conducted  or  had  helped 
conduct  educational  programs  on  performance  objectives  since  at- 
tending the  workshop. 

7.  A total  of  734  persons  were  invoxved  in  educational  programs  on 
performance  objectives  conducted  by  the  nineteen  persons  who  were 
participants  in  the  objectives  workshop. 

8.  The  nineteen  participants  who  conducted  or  assisted  with  educational 
programs  on  performance  objectives  spent  a mean  of  over  one-half 
day  teaching  others  to  write  performance  objectives. 

9.  The  major  type  of  objectives  written  by  persons  participating  in 
educational  programs  conducted  by  the  nineteen  workshop  partici- 
pants were  instructional  objectives. 

10.  Over  eighty-nine  percent  of  the  workshop  participants  who  conducted 
evaluation  programs  on  performance  objectives  after  the  workshop 
perceived  the  reception  of  their  instructions  as  being  good. 

11.  Nearly  ninety-five  percent  of  those  offering  instructional  programs 
on  performance  objectives  after  the  workshop  perceived  that  those 
instructed  felt  performance  objectives  were  either  of  some  impor- 
tance or  very  important  in  their  work. 
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12.  Ninety-five  percent  of  the  participants  indicated  that  the  objec- 
tives workshop  has  made  a positive  impact  on  the  program  of  voca- 
tional  education  in  Kentucky, 

13.  All  thirty-seven  or  one  hundred  percent  of  the  workshop  partici- 
pants indicated  that  they  would  recommend  that  workshops  similar 
to  the  objectives  workshop  be  conducted  in  the  future. 

14.  Eighty-seven  percent  of  the  workshop  participants  indicated  that 
they  would  like  further  assistance  on  developing  and  writing  per- 
formance objectives.  Assistance  was  desired  through  small  group 
instruction,  through  additional  workshops,  and  through  credit 
courses  on  developing  and  writing  objectives  in  performance  terms. 

15.  Ninety-two  percent  of  the  participants  rated  the  overall  effect  of 
the  workshop  as  being  either  good  or  excellent. 

16.  Over  fifty-seven  percent  of  the  workshop  participants  listed 
additional  comments  about  the  conduct,  content,  and  effect  of 
the  objectives  workshop. 

17.  Sixteen  of  the  thirty-seven  or  forty-three  percent  of  the  par- 
ticipants completing  the  follow-up  instrument  attached  examples 
of  evidence  of  the  attainment  of  their  objectives. 

In  summary,  it  was  concluded  that  the  objectives  workshop  did  make  a sig- 
nificant contribution  to  the  program  of  vocational  education  in  the  State  of 
Kentucky.  The  data  collected  on  the  evaluation  instrument,  the  cownents  of 
the  participants,  and  the  general  enthusiasm  found  throughout  the  state  re- 
garding the  importance  of  stating  objectives  in  performance  terms  offered 
evidence  that  the  objectives  workshop  was  a valuable  experience  for  those  who 
participated. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  following  recommendations,  formulated  by  the  workshop  staff,  were 
based  upon  the  knowledge  gained  while  developing,  executing,  and  evaluating 
the  objectives  workshop.  In  addition,  recommendations  were  based  upon  obser- 
vations made  during  and  after  the  workshop  and  the  statistical  findings  of  the 
workshop  evaluations.  Therefore,  the  recommendations  must  be  evaluated  ac- 
cordingly. The  recommendations  are: 

1.  In-service  educational  programs  on  performance  objefctives  should 
be  conducted  for  other  vocational  educators  in  the  state.  The  in- 
service  educational  program  should  be  conducted  by  participants 
from  the  regions  who  have  attended  the  objectives  workshop.  As- 
sistance from  others  on  the  state  and  regional  level  who  have  at- 
tended the  objectives  workshop  should  be  solicited  by  those  con- 
ducting additional  workshops.  Results  of  the  evaluations  con- 
ducted indicated  that  the  in-service  educational  program  on  per- 
formance objectives  is  having  an  important  impact  on  programs  of 
vocational  education  in  Kentucky. 
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2.  Workshops  on  performance  objectifies  should  he  ccudhscred  ix  states 
other  than  Kentucky.  Leadership  personnel  virxix  the  state  vhr 
are  in  key  positions  should  be  involved  la  such  we rkshcnps- 

3.  In-service  educational  programs,  conducted  similar  to  the  objec- 
tives workshop,  should  be  contxSBed  in  areas  other  than  perftmaace 
objectives  in  future  years.  The  outcomes  derived  fro®  the  rd ^ac- 
tives workshop  indicated  that  workshops  of  this  mature  car  make  3 
valuable  contribution  to  the  pro-gran  of  vocational  edaocsri nr  lx  the 
future . 

4.  Leadership  personnel  who  are  in  positions  to-  act  as  change  agents 
should  attend  workshops  on  performance  objectives  it  fhe  fix  lire. 

Results  of  the  follow-up  ©n  the  objectives  wcrksihnr  ixsicated  th £l 
key  personnel  in  positions  of  leadership  carr  ®Iar  sr  active  role  in 
stimulating  action  on  writing  performance  objectives.  Over  731 
persons  were  taught  by  nineteen  of  the  oartLcixsrrs  vmo  crmfet ted  in- 
service  educational  programs  on  nerformatce  obfectiv^s  after  haring 
attended  the  objectives  workshop . 

5.  Consultants,  who  are  knowledge^ le  regarding  perrornHane  ©f  'objec- 
tives, should  be  used  in  workshops  an.  perfansEsce  cbjectivEs  in  the 
future.  Results  of  the  follow-up  indicated  that  tig  >cccsviitaiits 
made  a valuable  contribution  to  the  workshop. 

6.  Workshop  participants  should  continue  to  develop?  of  at.  ' 

workshops  on  performance  objectives.'  Results  ef  tie  fcllow-sap  in- 
dicated that  almost  one-third  of  the  partxcipasss  were  able  t©  nsb- 
tain  most  of  the  objectives  specified  in  the  plans  ©i  acttrst  de- 
veloped and  over  eighty-four  percent  of  the  parti icipsHEis  mess  able 
to  attain  some,  most,  or  all  of  the  pl^ss  develcced, 

7.  Follow-up  workshops  of  this  nature  should  he  conmncsted  it  fgtaare 
years.  Results  of  the  follow-up  indicated  that  partici^oEts  were 
active  in  _ carrying  out  their  plans  and  ia  pu&cixg  ro  mse  tie  fensw- 
ledge  gained  at  the  objectives  worishop. 

8.  The  P.P.I.T.  filmstrips  and  tapes  should  he  use^t  is  ctf yecd ves  WDik— 
shops  in  the  future.  Although  written  for  iastiroctirBgl  objectives 
in  general  education,  the  basic  eleaeats.  of  the  lihetris  tapes 
can  be  adapted  readily  to  the  needs  of  vocational  egfog^gggs 

9.  In-service  educational  programs,  conducted  siaflag  s©  tthae  objectives 

workshop,  should  be  continued  in  areas  other  trga?  objectives 

in  future  years*  The  outcomes  derived  from  the  wsirksfenc?  that 

workshops  of  this  nature  can  make  a valuable  cans trSwtim  t©  tie  program 
of  vocational  education  in  the  future. 

10.  The  format  and  organization  of  the  workshop  program  be 

in  future  years.  As  evidenced  by  the  responses  cm  tie  wcskstesp  evalua- 
tion scale,  the  participants  were  highly  satisfied  witS*  rise  ggganizati 
structure,  and  contnet  of  the  workshop. 
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11.  Small  group  meetings  should  be  continued  in  future  meetings 
similar  to  the  objectives  workshop.  Results  of  the  evaluations 
of  small  group  meetings  by  the  participants  indicated  that,  the 
small  groups  were  especially  effective  in  developing  performance 
objectives,  clarifying  thoughts,  and  developing  plans  of  action. 

12.  Follow-up  of  workshops  of  this  nature  should  be  conducted  in 
future  years.  Results  of  the  follow-up  indicated  that  participants 
were  active  in  carrying  out  their  plans. 

13.  Workshop  participants  should  continue  to  develop  plans  of  action 
at  workshops.  Results  of  the  follow-up  indicated  that  almost  one- 
third  of  the  workshop  participants  were  able  to  obtain  most  of  the 
objectives  specified  in  these  plans  of  action  and  over  eighty- 
four  percent  of  the  participants  were  able  to  attain  some,  most  or 
all  of  the  plans  developed. 

In  summary,  the  overall  evaluation  of  the  workshop  indicated  that  the  objec- 
tives workshop  has  made  and  is  making  a significant  contribution  to  the  program 
of  vocational  education  in  Xentucky. 
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WORKSHOP  ON 

DETERMINING  PERFORMANCE  OBJECTIVES 
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October  5-9,  1970 


Carnahan  House 
University  of  Kentucky 
Lexington,  Kentucky 


/ 

Kentucky  Bureau  of/ Vocational  Education  Evaluation  Task  Force  Members 
Regional  Vocational  Education  Evaluation  Task  Force  Members 
Selected  Members  of  the  Kentucky  Bureau  of  Vocational  Education 


OBJECTIVES  OF  WORKSHOP 

1*  Participants,  at  the  completion  of  the  workshop,  will  be  able  to  develop 
and  state  objectives  which: 

a,  describe  how  students  are  to  perform  after  having  had 
educational  experiences; 

b,  describe  both  the  behavior  to  be  displayed  and  the  con- 
text in  which  the  behavior  is  to  occur;  and 

c,  are  stated  at  a level  of  specificity  that  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  recognize  the  behavior  should  it  be  displayed,  . 

2,  The  workshop  participants  will  develop  and  write  performance  objectives 
for  the  program  area  of  vocational  education  which  they  represent. 


WORKSHOP  CONSULTANTS 


Dr,  Harry  Barnard 
Dr*  James  Hanneman 
Dr*  Carl  Lamar 


Dr,  Robert  Pruitt 
Dr,  Elaine  Uthe 
Dr,  Raymond  Clark 


SPONSORED  BY 


Kentucky  State  Department  of  Education 
Bureau  of  Vocational  Education, 

Supporting  Services  Unit- 

-Research  Coordinating  Unit,  University  of  Kentucky 
-State  Program  Evaluation 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION 

For  more  information  regarding  the  workshop  cow'cact  Dr,  Floyd  L,  McKinney  or 
Dr,  Alfred  J.  Mannebach,  Kentucky  Research  Coordinating  Unit  for  Vocational 
Education,  152  Taylor  Education  Building,  University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington, 
Kentucky  40506  or  call  606-258-9000,  Extension  2771,  Station  335  or  Mr,  C.  0. 
Neel,  Kentucky  Bureau  of  Vocational  Education,  Frankfort,  Kentucky  40601  or 
call  564-4426. 
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PRE-REGISTRATION  FORM 


WORKSHOP  ON  DETERMINING  PERFORMANCE  OBJECTIVES 

Carnahan  House 
University  of  Kentucky 
Lexington,  Kentucky 

October  5-9,  1970 


PLEASE  PRINT  OR  TYPE 
Miss,  Mrs. 

1*  Name  Mr.  Dr. 

(Circle  One)  (First)  (Middle)  (Last) 

2.  Address:  

(Position)  (Employer) 


(City)  (State)  (Zip) 

3,  Phone:  Home  

Office  

f 4.  Enclose  a registration  fee  of  $20.00 

] Make  checks  payable  to  Objectives  Workshop. 

The  registration  fee  includes  your  Monday  dinner;  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  lunch;  coffee  breaks;  and  miscellaneous 
registration  expenses. 

5.  You  will  be  given  a receipt  for  reimbursement  during  registration  at  the 

Carnahan  House. 

6.  Remarks: 


(Signature) 


(Date) 

Return  this  form  and  your  check  as  soon  as  possible,  but  no  later  than 
September  4,  1970  to: 

Dr.  Alfred  J.  Mannebach 
152  Taylor  Education  Building 
University  of  Kentucky 
Lexington,  Kentucky  40506 
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John  M.  Adams 
Reimbursed  Coordinator 
Somerset  Area  Vocational  School 
Somerset,  Kentucky  42501 

Charles  E.  Aebersold 
Vocational  Guidance  Counselor 
Jeffersontown  Area  Vocational  School 
Jefferson town,  Kentucky  40299 

Harold  R.  Binkley,  Chairman 
Department  of  Focational  Education 
University  of  Kentucky 
Lexington,  Kent ucky  40506 

Herbert  H.  Bruce 
Director 

Instructional  Materials  Laboratory 
University  of  Kentucky 
Lexington,  Kentucky  40506 

Kara  B.  Burkett 
Supervisor 

Bureau  of  Vocational  Education 
Lexington,  Kentucky  40506 

K.  Kenneth  Carter,  Director 
Distributive  Education 
Bureau  of  Vocational  Education 
Frankfort,  Kentucky  40601 

Richard  E.  Cates 
Direct  Coordinator 
Owensboro  Area  Vocational  School 
Owensboro,  Kentucky  42301 

James  H.  Disney 
Supervisor  of  Industrial  Arts 
Bureau  of  Vocational  Education 
Frankfort,  Kentucky  40601 

Jewell  Deene  Ellis 
Itinerant  Teacher  Trainer 
Murray  State  University 
Murray,  Kentucky  42071 

Stokely  B.  Hall 
Counselor 

Bowling  Green  Area  Vocational  School 
Bowling  Green,  Kentucky  42101 


Jack  R.  Hatfield,  Director 
Health  Occupations  Education 
Bureau  of  Vocational  Education 
Frankfort,  Kentucky  40601 

Anne  C.  Hayes 
Home  Economics  Specialist 
Instructional  Materials  Laboratory 
University  of  Kentucky 
Lexington,  Kentucky  40506 

Merle  A.  Insko 

Distributive  Education  Specialist 
Instructional  Materials  Laboratory 
University  of  Kentucky 
Lexington,  Kentucky  40506 

Moseill  B.  Jester 
Coordinator 

Danville  School  of  Practical  Nursing 
Danville,  Kentucky  40422 

Jim  Judge,  Supervisor 
Agricultural  Education 
Bureau  of  Vocational  Education 
Frankfort,  Kentucky  40601 

Joyce  P.  Logan,  Coordinator 
Reimbursed  Programs 
Madisonville  Area  Vocational  School 
Madisonville,  Kentucky  42431 

John  F.  Loyd 
Supervisor 

Bureau  of  Vocational  Education 
Frankfort,  Kentucky  40601 

Doug  McKinley,  Coordinator 
Vocational  Guidance  Services 
Bureau  of  Vocational  Education 
Frankfort,  Kentucky  40601 

Steve  B.  Marcum,  Associate  Director 
Bureau  of  Vocational  Education 
State  Department  of  Education 
Frankfort,  Kentucky  40601 

Fred  A,  Martin,  Director 
Trade  and  Industrial  Education 
Bureau  of  Vocational  Education 
Frankfort,  Kentucky  40601 
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Leroy  Martin,  Coordinator 
Reimbursed  Programs 
Hazard  Area  Vocational  School 
Hazard,  Kentucky  41701 

Kenneth  E,  Noah,  Specialist 
Instructional  Materials  Laboratory 
University  of  Kentucky 
Lexington,  Kentucky  40506 

Dorotha  S.  Oatts 
Home  Economics  Supervisor 
Bureau  of  Vocational  Education 
Somerset,  Kentucky  42501 

Judith  C.  Parsely,  Specialist 
Instructional  Materials  Laboratory 
University  of  Kentucky 
Lexington,  Kentucky  40506 

Junior  Poling,  Coordinator 
Reimbursed  Programs 
Ashland,  Area  Vocational  School 
Ashland,  Kentucky  41164 

Virginia  L.  Pratt,  Coordinator 
Reimbursed  Programs 
Northern  Kentucky  Vocational  School 
Covington,  Kentucky  41011 

Kyle  Ramey,  Counselor 

Central  Kentucky  Area  Vocational  School 

Lexington,  Kentucky  40504 

Bronelle  Skaggs,  Coordinator 
Reimbursed  Programs 
Mayo  Area  Vocational  School 
Paintsville,  Kentucky  41240 

Donnalie  Stratton,  Assistant  Director 
Special  Vocational  Education  Programs 
Bureau  of  Vocational  Education 
Frankfort,  Kentucky  40601 

Bettie  R.  Tipton 

Coordinator  of  Reimbursed  Programs 
Jefferson  County  Area  Vocational  School 
Jefferson town,  Kentucky  40299 

Edward  G.  Thomas 
Research  Assistant 
KRCU 

University  of  Kentucky 
Lexington,  Kentucky  40506 


Mary  Alta  Tucker 
Information  Services 
Bureau  of  Vocational  Education 
Frankfort,  Kentucky  40601, 

Mary  Bell  Vaughan,  Director 
Home  Economics  Education 
Bureau  of  Vocational  Education 
Frankfort,  Kentucky  40601 

Christine  W.  Wallace,  Director 
Special  Vocational  Education  Programs 
Bureau  of  Vocational  Education 
Frankfort,  Kentucky  40601 

James  T.  West,  Coordinator 
Reimbursed  Program 
Paducah  Tilghman  Vocational  School 
Paducah,  Kentucky  42001 

Mary  Lois  Williamson,  Associate  Director 
Supporting  Services 
Bureau  of  Vocational  Education 
Frankfort,  Kentucky  40601 
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SMALL  GROUP  LEADERS  MEETING 


Workshop  on  Determining  Performance  Objectives 


Monday 

September  14,  1970 

251,  Student  Center,  University  of  Kentucky 
9:00  a.m. 


!♦  Review  purposes  of  workshop 


2*  Review  workshop  program 


3.  Considerations  for  small  group  leaders 


4.  Review  materials 


5.  Filmstrip  and  Tape  - "Main  Components  of  an  Ob- 
jective: Behavioral  Terms,  Conditions  Standards" 


ERIC 
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SMALL  GROUP  LEADERS  MEETING 
Workshop  on  Determining  Performance  Objectives 


September  25,  1970 
9:00  a.m. 

144  Campbell  House 
Lexington,  Kentucky 


i.  Consultants  presentations 


2.  Reference  materials 


3.  Assignment  of  workshop  participants  to  snail 
groups 


4,  Review  outline  for  small  group  discussion  and 
exercises 


5.  Selection  of  workshop  interpreters 


6,  Future  plans 
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A WORKSHOP  ON 

DETERMINING  PERFORMANCE  OBJECTIVES 


Carnahan  House 
University  of  Kentucky 
Lexington,  Kentucky 


WORKSHOP  MANAGEMENT 


Floyd  L.  McKinney,  Assistant  Professor 
Alfred_J^Ja^ebach,  Assistant  Professor 
Kentucky  Research  Coordinating  Unit 
for  Vocational  Education 
University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington 


C.  0.  Neel,  Coordinator 
State  Program  Evaluation 
Supporting  Services  Unit 
Bureau  of  Vocational  Education 
Kentucky  State  Department  of  Education,  Frankfort 
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PURPOSES  OF  THE  WORKSHOP 


At  the  completion  of  this  workshop  it  is  hoped  that 
the  participants  will  have  developed  a greater  realization 
of  the  need  for  properly  stated  measurable  performance  ob- 
jectives as  they  relate  to  vocational  education  programs 
and  instruction.  More  specifically  the  workshop  partici- 
pants should  be  able  to  develop  and  write  objectives  which: 

1,  describe  how  students  are  to  perform 
after  having  had  educational  experiences, 

2,  describe  both  the  behavior  to  be  dis- 
played and  the  context  in  which  the 
behavior  is  to  occur,  and 

3,  are  stated  at  a level  of  specificity 
that  makes  it  possible  to  recognize 
the  behavior  should  it  be  displayed. 


Wendell  P.  Butler 
Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction 


PROGRAM  FOR  THE  WORKSHOP 


Monday,  October  5,  1970 


4:00  - 5:00  p.m. 


Registration  - Carnahan  House 

University  of  Kentucky 
Lexington 

All  workshop  participants  and  guests  must 
register 


6:00  p.m. 


Dinner  - Carnahan  House 


7:00  p.m. 

First  Session  - Auditorium 
Presiding  - C.  0.  Neel 

Welcome  - George  Denemark 
Greetings  - Wendell  P.  Butler 
Overview  - Floyd  L.  McKinney 

Importance  of  Performance  Objectives 

- Robert  Pruitt 

Program  and  arrangements  for  workshop 

- Alfred  J.  Mannebach 
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Tuesday,  October  6,  1970 


8 :3Q  a.m. 

Second  Session  - Auditorium 
Presiding  - Floyd  L.  McKinney 

The  Need  for  Performance  Objectives  in 
Planning  and  Evaluating 

- Carl  F.  Lamar 


9 :00  a.m. 


Relationship  of  Performance  Objectives 
Curriculum  and  Instruction 


- Harry  Barnard 

9:45  a.m.  - Reaction  Panel 

Clayton  Omvig,  Chairman 
Dorotha  Oatts 
Christine  Wallace 
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10:15  a.m.  - Break 
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Tuesday,  October  6 (continued) 


10:45  a.m. 


Derivation  of  Performance  Objectives 
- Raymond  M.  jClark 

11: 30  a.m. 

Questions  and  Answers 
12:00  Noon  - Lunch 
1: 30  p.m. 

Third  Session  - Auditorium 

Presiding  - Alfred  J.  Mannebach 

Filmstrip  and  Tape  - Introduction  to  Basic 
Principles 

2:00  p.m.  - Group  Work  Assignment 

2: 10  p.m.  - Small  Group  Meetings 

Herbert  Bruce  - Second  Floor  - South 

Donnalie  Stratton  - Second  Floor  - North 

Doug  McKinley  and  Mary  Bell  Vaughan  - Auditorium 


o 
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Tuesday,  October  6 (continued) 

3:00  p.ro.  - Break 


3: 30  p.ro.  - Auditorium 

Filmstrip  and  Tape  - General  Goals,  Affective 
and  Cognitive  Objectives 


4:00  p.ro.  - Recess 


Wednesday,  October  7 


8:30  a.m. 

Fourth  Session  - Auditorium 

Presiding  - Steve  Marcum 

Specification  of  Performance  Objectives 

- Elaine  Uthe 


Wednesday , October  7 (continued) 


1:30  p.m.  - Small  Group  Meetings 


Herbert  Bruce  - Second  Floor  - South 

Donnalie  Stratton  - Second  Floor  - North 

Doug  McKinley  and  Mary  Bell  Vaughan  - Auditorium 


3:00  p.m.  - Break 
3: 30  p.m. 


Fifth  Session  - Auditorium 
Presiding  - Wendell  Bruce 

Filmstrip  and  Tape  - Classification  of  Objectives: 
Verbal,  Discrimination , Motor  Performance 


4:00  p.m.  - Reaction  with  workshop  participants 


- Clark  and  Uthe 


4: 30  p.m.  - Recess 


ERIC 
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Wednesday,  October  7 (continued) 

9:30  a»m,  - Small  Group  Meetings 

Herbert  Bruce  - Second  Floor  - South 

Donnalie  Stratton  - Second  Floor  - South 

Doug  McKinley  and  Mary  Bell  Vaughan  - Auditorium 


10: 30  a.m.  - Break 


11:00  a.m.  - Filmstrip  and  Tape  - Main  Components  of  an  Objective: 
Behavioral  Terms,  Conditions,  Standards 


11:30  a.m.  - 

Reaction  with  workshop  participants 


- Clark  and  Uthe 
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12:00  Noon  - Lunch 


Thursday,  October  8 


8:30  a.m. 

Sixth  Session  - Auditorium 
Presiding  - James  West 

Selection  and  Implementation  of 
Performance  Objectives 

- Raymond  M.  Clark 

9:15  a.m.  - Reaction  Panel 

Steven  J.  Gyuro  - Chairman 
Bronelle  Skaggs 
Judith  Parsley 
James  McGown 


9:45  a.m.  - Break 

10:05  a.m.  - Small  Group  Meetings 

Herbert  Bruce  - Second  FLoor  - South 

Donnalie  Stratton  - Second  Floor  - North 

Doug  McKinley  and  Mary  Bell  Vaughan  - Auditorium 
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Thursday,  October  8 (continued) 

12:00  Noon  - Lunch 
1:15  p.m. 

Seventh  Session  - Auditorium 
Presiding  - John  Adams 

Assessing  Performance 
Objectives 

- Elaine  Uthe 

2:00  p.m.  - Filmstrip  and  Tape  - Criterion  Tests 

2:25  p.m.  - Questions  and  Answers 

- Elaine  Uthe 

2:45  p.m.  - Break 

3:00  p.m.  - Small  Group  Meetings 

Herbert  Bruce  - Second  Floor  - South 

Donnalie  Stratton  - Second  Floor  - North 

Doug  McKinley  and  Mary  Bell  Vaughan  - Auditorium 


4:30  p.m.-  Recess 
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Friday,  October  9 


8:30  a.m. 


Eighth  Session  - Auditorium 
Presiding  - Alfred  J.  Mannebach 

Plans  for  the  Future 
- C.  0.  Neel 


8:45  a.m. 

Developing  a Plan  of  Action 
- Alfred  J.  Mannebach 


9:00  a.m.  - Small  Group  Meetings 

Herbert  Bruce  - Second  Floor  - South 

Donnalie  Stratton  - Second  Floor  - North 

Doug  McKinley  and  Mary  Bell  Vaughan  - Auditorium 


10:30  a.m.  - Break 
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Friday,  October  9 (cogtinaaBE 


10:45  a.m. 


Presiding  - Floyd  L-  McSimaey 

The  Ordeal  of  Eliminating  Irrelgregic 
Objectives 

- Janes  Bairopgm 


11:30  a.m. 


Reports  or  Selected  Plans  a£  Action; 


11:45  a.m. 


Workshop  Evaluation 


12:00  Noon  - Lunch 


Adjourn 


WORKSHOP  STAFF 


Management 

Dr.  Alfred  J.  Mannebach,  Assistant  Professor 
Research  Coordinating  Unit  for 
Vocational  Education 
University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington 


Dr.  Floyd  L.  McKinney,  Assistant  Professor 
Research  Coordinating  Unit  for 
Vocational  Education 
University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington 


Mr.  C.  0.  Neel,  Coordinator, 

State  Program  Evaluation 
Supporting  Services  Unit 
Bureau  of  Vocational  Education 
Kentucky  State  Department  of  Education, 
Frankfort 


Workshop  Consultants 


Dr.  Harry  Barnard,  Chairman 

Department  of  Curriculum  and  Instruction 

College  of  Education 

University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington 


Dr.  Raymond  M.  Clark 

Professor  of  Education 
College  of  Education 
Michigan  State  University 
East  Lansing 
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Workshop  Consultants  (continued) 


Dr.  James  Hanneman,  Consultant 
Vocational  Education 
Oakland  Schools 
Pontiac,  Michigan 


Dr.  Carl  F.  Lamar,  Assistant  Superintendent 
Bureau  of  Vocational  Education 
Kentucky  State  Department  of  Education 
Frankfort 


Mr.  Robert  Pruitt,  Acting  Director 

Division  of  Comprehensive  and  Vocational 
Education  Research 
U#  S.  Office  of  Education 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Washington,  D.C. 


Dr.  Elaine  Uthe,  Assistant  Professor 
Business  and  Office  Education 
Michigan  State  University 
East  Lansing 


Program  Participants 


Dr.  George  Denemark,  Dean 
College  of  Education 
University  of  Kentucky 
Lexington 


Mr.  Wendell  P.  Butler, 

Superintendent  of  Instruction 
State  Department  of  Education 
Frankfort 
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Small  Group  Leaders 


Dr.  Herbert  H.  Bruce 

Director  of  Instructional 
Materials  Laboratory 
University  of  Kentucky 
Lexington 


Mr.  Doug  McKinley,  Coordinator 
Vocational  Guidance  Services 
B i.eau  of  Vocational  Education 
Kentucky  State  Department  of  Education 
Frankfort 


Miss  Donnalie  Stratton 

Division  of  Special  Programs 
Bureau  of  Vocational  Education 
Kentucky  State  Department  of  Education 
Frankfort 


Miss  Mary  Bell  Vaughan,  Director 

Division  of  Home  Economics  Education 
Kentucky  State  Department  of  Education 
Frankfort 


Associated  Staff 

From  the  Kentucky  Bureau  of  Vocational  Education 


John  Adams 
Wendell  Bruce 
Steven  J.  Gyuro 
Anne  Hayes 
James  Me  Gown 
Steve  Marcum 


Bronelle  Skaggs 
Clayton  P.  Omvig 
Dorotha  Oatts 
Judith  Parsley 
Christine  Wallace 
James  West 
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FILMSTRIP-TAPE  SERIES 
USED  IN  WORKSHOP 
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FILMSTRIP  - TAPE  SERIES 
USED  IN  WORKSHOP 


The  first  five  films  trip- tape  units  of  General  Programmed  Teaching’s 
Designing  Effective  Instruction  were  used  in  the  workshop.  These  programmed 
units  include  a filmstrip,  a tape  recording  and  a workbook  for  the  participants. 
The  units  used  were: 

1.  Introduction  to  Basic  Principles; 

2.  General  Goals,  Affective  Objectives  and 
Cognitive  Objectives; 

3.  Main  Components  of  ^n  Objective:  Be- 

havioral Terms,  Conditions,  and  Standards; 

4.  Classification  of  Objectives  and 

5.  Criterion  Tests. 


The  materials  were  purchased  from: 


General  Programmed  Teaching 
Box  402 

Palo  Alto,  California  94302 
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APPENDIX  G 


REFERENCES  PROVIDED 
WORKSHOP  PARTICIPANTS 


REFERENCES  PROVIDED  WORKSHOP  PARTICIPANTS 


A copy  of  the  following  references  was  provided  for  each  of  the 
workshop  participants. 


Amine  rman,  Harry  L.  and  William  A.  Melching.  The  Derivation , Analysis, 
and  Classification  of  Instructional  Objectives.  Human  Resources 
Research  Office,  Alexandria:  George  Washington  University,  May  1966. 


Mager,  R.  F.  Preparing  Instructional  Objectives#  Palo  Alto,  California 
Fearon  Publishers,  1962. 


Mannebach,  Alfred  J.  and  Floyd  L.  McKinney.  "Performance  Objectives: 
Foundation  for  Evaluation.”  The  Agricultural  Education  Magazine, 


42;  301-302,  June,  1970. 

Popham,  W.  James  and  Eva  L.  Baker. 
Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey: 

Popham,  W.  James  and  Eva  L.  Baker. 
Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey: 


Establishing  Instructional  Goals. 
Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1970. 

Planning  an  Instructional  Sequence. 
Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1970. 


Smith,  Robert  G.,  Jr.  The  Development  of  Training  Objectives.  Research 
Bulletin  II.  Alexandria,  Virginia:  Human  Resources  Research  Office, 

The  George  Washington  University,  1966. 
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SMALL  GROUP  MEETING  ASSIGNMENTS 


Small  Group  Leader  - Donnalie  Stratton 


Resource  Persons  - Floyd  L.  McKinney 

Virginia  Pratt 
Bronelle  Skaggs 
Richard  Cates 
Charles  Aebersold 
Joyce  Logan 
Stokley  Hall 


Small  Group  Leaders  - 


and  C.  0.  Neel 

James  West 
John  Adams 
Junior  Poling 
LeRoy  Martin 
Kyle  Ramey 
Ben  Abraham 


Bell  Vaughan  and  Doug  McKinley 


Consultants  - Elaine  Uthe  and  Raymond 


Carl  F.  Lamar 
Steve  Marcum 
Jack  Hatfield 
Fred  Martin 
Mary  Lois  Williamson 
John  Loyd 
Charles  Wade 


M.  Clark 

Christine  Wallace 
James  Disney 
Dorotha  Oatts 
Mary  Alta  Tucker 
Kenneth  Carter 
Jimmie  Judge 


Small  Group  Leader  - Herbert  Bruce 


Resource  Person  - Alfred  J.  Mannebach 


Anne  Hayes 
Merle  Insko 
Kenneth  Noah 
Judith  Parsley 
Moseill  Jester 
Jewell  Deene  Ellis 
Edward  Thomas 
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A WORKSHOP  ON  DETERMINING 
PERFORMANCE  OBJECTIVES 


OUTLINE  FOR  SMALL  GROUP  MEETINGS 


October  5-9,  1970 


Carnahan  House 
University  of  Kentucky 
Lexington,  Kentucky 


Tuesday,  October  6 , 19 70 


2:10  - 3:00  p.a. 


Herbert  Bruce  - Second  Floor  - South 
Donnalie  Stratton  - Second  Floor  - Sorts. 

Mary  Bell  Vaughan  and  Doug  HrKialey  - Auditorium 


At  the  end  of  this  session,  each  workshop  parti cxpatr  *z22  be 
able  to: 


1,  Explain  what  is  to  be  ac com  listed  during;  the  wcTkrsieip 

2.  List  the  most  important  eleaents  of  the  fcnrr  presents  it 


.liUS 


and  the  filmstrip  and  tape  that  have  beer  pt 


3.  List  your  duties,  responsibilities,  t 


several  categories  or  '^catictLsI 


tartan  rr  accron 


Procedure : 

1.  Have  each  participant  introduce  himself  azg.  presear: 
a brief  outline  of  his  respotrsibilities  > 

2.  Discuss  the  plans  and  objectives  for  each  tf  ire  ssti  ~ 
group  meeting  sessions. 

3.  Discuss  the  four  presentations  sic  the  filmstrip  a ax 
tape  that  have  been  p respited.  List  the  irs:  fjgpcrrsn 
points  of  each  presentation. 

4.  Discuss  and  complete  Exercise  Sheet  5c.  L 

5.  Discuss  the  impUcatims  of  Exercise  Sheet  5c.  1 for 
writing  performance  objectives. 
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Wednesday,  October  7,  1970 


9:30  - 10:30  a.m. 


Herbert  Bruce  - Second  Floor  - South 

Donnalie  Stratton  - Second  Floor  - North 

Mary  Bell  Vaughan  and  Doug  McKinley  - Auditorium 

At  the  end  of  this  session,  each  workshop  participant  will  be  able  to: 

1.  Classify  objectives  by  (a)  the  taxonomy  to  which  it 
belongs  and  (b)  to  the  level  within  the  taxonomy. 

2.  Write  performance  objectives  in  the  cognitive,  affective, 
and  psychomotor  domains. 

3.  Begin  formulating  performance  objectives  for  the  area 
assigned. 

Procedure: 

1*  Complete  Exercise  Sheet  No.  2A  on  "Classification  of  Object- 
ives . " 

2.  Review  the  answers  and  discuss  Exercise  Sheet  No.  2A  on 
"Classification  of  Objectives." 

3.  Complete  Exercise  Sheet  No.  2B,  "Writing  Performance  Object- 
ives." , 

4.  Begin  developing  performance  objectives  for  area  assigned. 

Herbert  Bruce  - Instructional  Objectives 

- Task  Objectives 

- Lesson  Objectives 

- Unit  Objectives 

- Course  Objectives 

Donnalie  Stratton  - Instructional  Objectives 

- Local  Program  Objectives 

- Regional  Program  Objectives 

Mary  Bell  Vaughan  - State  Objectives 
and 

Doug  McKinley 
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Wednesday,  October  7,  1970  (coin'd) 


1:30  - 3:00  p.m. 


Herbert  Bruce  - Second  Floor  - South 

Donnalie  Stratton  - Second  Floor  - North 

Mary  Bell  Vaughan  and  Doug  McKinley  - Auditorium 

At  the  end  of  this  session,  each  workshop  participant  should  be  able  to: 


1,  Identify  the  components  of  performance  objectives, 

2,  Identify  incomplete  performance  objectives  and  rewrite  to  make 
them  complete. 

3,  Write  performance  objectives  for  your  area  of  concern  which 
include  the  components  of  performance  objectives. 


Procedure: 

1.  Complete  Exercise  Sheet  No.  3A,  "Identification  of  the 
Components  of  Performance  Objectives." 

2.  Review  the  answers  and  discuss  Exercise  Sheet  No.  3A  on 
"Identification  of  the  Components  of  Performance  Objectives." 

3.  Continue  developing  performance  objectives  for  the  area 
assigned. 


SG71 
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Thursday,  October  8,  1970 


10:50  - 12:00  Noon 


Herbert  Bruce  - Second  Floor  - South 

Donnalie  Stratton  - Second  Floor  - North 

Mary  Bell  Vaughan  and  Doug  McKinley  - Auditorium 

At  the  end  of  this  session,  each  workshop  participant  will  be  able  to: 


1.  Differentiate  between  behaviorally  and  non-behavi orally  stated 
objectives. 


2.  Select  performance  objectives  which  are  important. 

3.  Write  performance  objectives  which  will  assist  in  the 
development  of  local  programs  of  vocational  education. 

4.  Select  priority  objectives  from  those  developed. 

5.  Differentiate  between  short-range  and  long-range  objectives. 


Procedure: 


1.  Complete  Exercies  Sheet  No.  4A,  "Instructional  Objectives 
Preference  List." 

2t  Review  the  answers  and  discuss  Exercise  Sheet  No.  4A. 

3.  Complete  Exercies  Sheet  No.  4B. 

4.  Continue  developing  performance  objectives  for  the  area  assigned. 


C 
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Thursday , October  8,  1970  (cont'd) 
3; 00  - 4:30  p*m. 


Herbert  Bruce  - Second  Floor  - South 

Donnalie  Stratton  - Second  Floor  - North 

Mary  Bell  Vaughan  and  Doug  McKinley  - Auditorium 


At  the  end  of  this  session,  each  workshop  participant  will  be  able  to: 

1.  Describe  in  detail  criterion  test  situations  for  performance 
objectives  developed* 

2*  Write  performance  objectives  which  include  a minimum  standard 
of  acceptable  performance  by  an  individual  student. 

3*  Write  performance  objectives  which  include  a minimum  standard 
of  acceptable  performance  for  a class  or  group  of  individuals* 

4*  Write  program  and  instructional  objectives  in  performance 
terms  according  to  the  procedures  presented  and  discussed  in 
the  workshop* 

Procedure: 

1*  Complete  Exercise  Sheet  No.  5A,  5B,  and  5C. 


2*  Discuss  Exercise  Sheet  No*  5A,  5B,  and  3C* 


3.  Continue  developing  objectives  for  the  area  assigned. 
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Friday , October  9,  1970 


9:00  - 10:30  a.m. 


Herbert  Burce  - Second  Floor  - South 

Donnalie  Stratton  - Second  Floor  - North 

Mary  Bell  Vaughan  and  Doug  McKinley  - Auditorium 

At  the  end  of  this  session,  each  workshop  participant  will  be  able  to 
present  to  his  small  group  leader  a plan  which  includes  how,  in  the 
next  four  months,  he  will  apply  the  knowledge  gained  at  the  workshop* 
Each  plan  is  to  include: 

1*  Performance  objectives  which  specify  how  you  will  apply  the 
knowledge  gained  at  this  workshop. 

2.  Procedures  that  you  will  follow  in  attaining  the  performance 
objectives  developed. 

3.  The  type  of  evidence  that  you  will  gather  to  assess  how  well 
you  have  attained  your  objectives. 


Procedures : 

1*  List  situations  where  you  will  have  the  opportunity  to  apply 
your  knowledge  of  performance  objectives.  Examples  include 
being  a member  of  a service  area  or  "functions’1  committee, 
being  responsible  for  inservice  education  for  your  State 
staff  or  for  vocational  teachers,  being  responsible  for 
chairing  a service  area  of  "functions"  committee,  or  writing 
certain  parts  of  the  State  plan. 


2.  From  the  above  situations,  select  an  area  of  highest  priority 
and  involvement  to  you  and  write  performance  objectives  that 
specify  how,  in  the  next  four  months,  you  will  apply  the 
knowledge  gained  at  this  workshop. 

3.  List  the  procedures  you  will  follow  in  accomplishing  your 
objectives . 

4.  Explain  in  writing  the  evidence  that  you  will  gather  to 
assess  how  well  you  have  attained  your  objectives  regarding 
the  application  of  the  principles  learned  at  this  workshop. 
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EXERCISES 

FOR  WORKSHOP  PARTICIPANTS 
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EXERCISE  SHEET  NO.  1 

Tuesday  p,m,  Name Group 

Job  Title  

Employer^ 

List  the  duties,  responsibilities,  and/or  tasks  that  you  perform  in  each  of 
the  following  categories,  starting  with  the  four  starred  categories.  Create 
separate  categories  or  list  others  under  ’’Miscellaneous .M 

Start  each  item  with  a VERB. 

*1.  Program  Planning  and  Development 
*2.  Curriculum  Materials 
*3.  Classroom  Instruction 
*4.  In-Service  Teacher  Training 

5.  Policy  Making 

6.  School-Community  Relations  (or  Public  Relations) 

7.  Evaluating 

8 . Financing 

9.  Facility  Planning 

10.  Research 

11.  Staffing  (Hiring  or  Supervising) 
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EXERCISE  SHEET  NO.  2A  Name (Group) 

Wednesday  a.m. 

Mastery  by  Classification 

Classify  each  item  by:  (1)  taxonomy  to  which  it  belongs,  and  (2)  the  level 

within  the  taxonomy. 


Level  Within 
Taxonomy 

Taxonomy 

Cognitive 

Affective 

Psychomotor 

High 

Evaluation 

Synthesis 

Analysis 

Characterication 

Organization 

Valuing 

Complex  Covert  Response 
Mechanism 

Middle 

Application 

Comprehension 

Responding 

Guided  Response 
Set 

Low 

Knowledge 

Receiving 

Perception 

(examples  are  taken  or  adapted  from  Mager,  McAshan,  etc.) 


Taxonomy 

Level 

C 

A 

P 

H 

M 

L 

i. 

List  the  principles  of  salesmanship. 

2. 

Write  three  examples  of  the  logical  fallacy 
of  the  undistributed  middle. 

3. 

Players  will  display  good  sportsmanship  after 
losing  a football  game. 

4. 

Name  the  bones  of  the  body. 

5. 

The  student  is  to  draw  his  service  revolver 
and  fire  five  rounds  from  the  hip  within  a 
period  of  three  seconds.  At  25  yards  all 
rounds  must  hit  the  standard  silhouette 
target. 

6. 

The  student  must  be  able  to  fill  out  a 
standard  accident  report. 

SOT? 
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T axonomy 

Level 

C 

A 

P 

H 

M 

L 

7.  Given  a list  of  objectives,  the  learner  must  be 
able  to  select  those  that  are  correctly  written 
according  to  Mager  rules. 

8.  To  demonstrate  ability  to  read  and  assemble  a 
blueprint,  the  student  must  make  the  item 
depicted  by  the  blueprint  given  him  at  the  time 
of  examination. 

9.  Write  a description  of  the  steps  involved  in 
making  a blueprint. 

10.  Run  a 100-yard  dash  in  four  minutes. 

11.  The  student  is  to  name  and  give  an  example  of 
each  of  six  programming  techniques  useful  for 
eliciting  a correct  response. 

12.  To  correctly  identify  the  composition  of  a sample 
of  soil  and  prescribe  correct  compounds  of 
fertilizer  for  raising  a soybean  crop. 

13,  Shorthand  students  will  transcribe  an  80-wam 
test  at  a minimum  typewriting  speed  of  25  warn 
and  will  make  no  English  or  typing  errors. 

14,  Following  a unit  on  light  opera,  the  student 
checks  out  similiar  records  from  the  school 
library. 

15,  List  the  steps  in  proper  order  for  setting 
up  an  IBM  Composer  for  use  in  typing  a 
three-fold  bulletin. 

16.  Answer  50  multiple-choice  questions  on  the 
subject  of  legal  contracts. 

17.  Display  courtesy  to  peers  and  instructor  in 
all  circumstances. 

18.  Type  40  words  a minute  on  a straight-copy  test. 
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EXERCISE  SHEET  NO.  2A  ANSWERS 


1. 

C L 

2. 

C M 

3. 

A M 

4* 

C L 

5. 

P H 

6. 

C F. 

7* 

C H 

8. 

C M 

9, 

C M 

10. 

P H 

11. 

C M 

12. 

C F 

13. 

P H 

14. 

A M 

15. 

C L 

16. 

C M 

17. 

A H 

18. 

P H 

ERIC 
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EXERCISE  SHEET  2B 
Wednesday  a.m. 


Xame  (Group^ 
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Writing  Performance  Objectives 


1.  Develop  at  least  two  performance  objectives  in  the  cognitive  domain 

that  are  suitable  for  all  vocational  education  students  at  the  secondary 
level*  These  should  be  terminal  objectives  suitable  for  use  at  gradua- 
tion time.  (They  might  deal  with  such  topics  as  fringe  benefits,  income 
tax  and  social  security,  job  interviews,  finding  a job,  names  and  uses 
of  all  major  tools,  etc.) 


2.  Develop  at  least  two  performance  objectives  in  the  affective  domain  that 
are  suitable  for  vocational  education  students,  particularly  in  relation 
to  the  area  of  work  adjustment  to  the  world  of  work. 


3.  Develop  at  least  two  performance  objectives  for  a vocational  director 
who  wishes  to  involve  the  business  education  reachers  in  the  local 
school (s)  in  a curriculum  revision  based  on  performance  objectives. 

The  objectives  of  the  vocational  director  may  relate  to  the  cognitive, 
affective,  or  psychomotor  domains. 


4.  Develop  at  least  two  performance  objectives  for  a state  supervisor  in 
agriculture  education  who  wishes* to  increase  the  legislator  s feelings 
about  the  value  and  the  status  of  the  program. 
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EXERCISE  SHEET  NO.  3A 
Wednesday,  p.n. 

I dent  if  icatioa  of  Che  Components 


r'c? ! > tJr  IL£Z.OE  .CTcClITE.? 


Identify  the  components  of  the  following  perfons=rce  reject ives  using  these 
symbols : 

Put  brackets  aromre  the  type  of  cedar 
Underline  the  conditions. 

Circle  the  performance  standards  arc 

Check  at  the  left  the  objectives  that  are  incospLece.  idarciccs:  >Aa§er. 

KcAshan) 


1.  To  increase  the  speed  and  improve  the  endurance  of  eighth, -grade  rale  stu- 
dents so  that  given  a stopwatch  and  an  official,  nemref  — I-yari  track. 
80  percent  of  the  students  will  ns  ore  seLIs  it  lees  than  f minutes  by 
the  end  of  the  school  year. 

2.  To  improve  the  rath  skills  cf  fourth -grade  students  it  adding  unlike 
fractions,  as  determined  by  Cores  Test  of  fractions..  sc  that  rut  of  25 
additional  probleas,  80  perc&t  of  the  students  get  at  least  21  cut  of 
25  answers  correct. 


The  student  mist  be  able  to  understand  the  theory 
of  understanding  will  be  obtained  frea  a written: 


4.  The  student  must  be  able  to  correctly  name  each  item  far  it  ted  by  each  of 
a series  cf  20  blueprints. 

5.  During  the  final  examination,  and  without  reference,  the  s rodent  must  be 
able  to  write  a description  of  the  steps  irrolred  it  unking  e blueprint. 

6.  The  student  must  be  able  to  fill  out  a stfcncard  eeridetr  report. 


7.  The  student  is  to  be  able  to  draw  his  service  revolver  uni  fire  five 

rounds  (shots)  from  the  hip  within  a period  of  three  Sr  irmi . At  15  yar: 
all  rounds  trust  hit  the  standard  silhouette  target:  an  51  yards  he  rust 
hit  with  at  least  two  of  his  five  rounds. 


8.  Given  a list  of  objectives,  the  learner  steel c be  able  tr  emlnats  each. 

9.  To  develop  in  ninth-grade  agriculture  students  a basin  knowledge  of  func- 
tion, composition,  and  properties  of  soil  to  be  measuraf  by  a written 
teacher -made  test. 

10.  The  student  will  be  able  to  saw  four  out  of  five  geires  rf  1 x - lumber  t 
within  1 / 16th  of  an  inch  of  the  specified  site. 

A.  FOR  EACH  OBJECTIVE  TEAT  TOT  CHECKED  AS  XSaHJlfTE  IZ&Z-Z  51  TEAT  TT 
BECOMES  COMPLETE. 

3.  Return  to  Exercise  Sheet  No.  1A  arc  3.  Identify  e.sc:  :mrer.:  rf  the 
objectives  or  rewrite  those  that  are  incase lece. 


EXERCISE  SHEET  NO.  3A 
Wednesday  p.m. 


ANSWER  SHEET 


Name  (Group) 


Identification  of  the  Components  of  Performance  Objectives 

Identify  the  components  of  the  following  performance  objectives  using  these 
symbols: 

Put  brackets  around  the  type  of  behavior  expected. 

Underline  the  conditions. 

Circle  the  performance  standards  and/or  criterion. 

Check  at  the  left  the  objectives  that  are  incomplete.  (Adaptations:  Mager, 
McAshan) 


1. 


? 


•A 

A. 


5. 


7. 


To  increase  the  speed  and  improve  the  endurance  of  eighth-grade  male  stu- 
dents  so  that  given  a stopwatch  and  an  official,  measured  440-yard  track, 
(80  percent) of  the  students  will[run  one  mile]^n  less  than  6 minutes}by 
the  end  or  the  school  year.  ~ “ - - 


To  improve  the  math  skills  of  fourth-grade  students  in  [adding  unlike  frac- 
tions,] as  determined  by  Gores  Test  of  fractions,  so  that  our  of  25  addi- 
tional  problems, (80  percent  ot  the  students  get  aT~  least  22  out  of  25~a1T> 
swers  correct!!  ' " --  1 •"  ■■  ■ 


The  student  must  be  able  to  understand  the  theory  of  evolution.  Evidence 
of  understanding  will  be  obtained  from  a written  essay  on  evolution.  [ ] 

The  student  must  be  able  to  £orreetly\[name ] each  item  depicted  by  each 
of  a series  of  20  blueprints\o>/^o^ J " 


During  the  final  examination,  and  without  reference,  the  student  must  be 
able  to  [write  a description]  of  the  steps  involved  in  making  a blueprint. 

v v /cc  - 


* 


The  student  mri&t  be  able  to  fill  out  a standard  accident  report.  [ ] ^ 

The  student  is  to  be  able  to [draw  his  service  revolver  and  fire]  five 

of  three  se"cond^.  At  25  yards  ^ 
/all  rounds  murt"TiT^^{i^^tandarcl  silhouette  target;  at  50  yards  he  must  hit 
^with  at  least  two  of_hjjs  five  rounds . 

Given  a list  of  objectives,  the  learner  should  be  able  to  [evaluate] 

each-  [ ] o 

To  develop  in  ninth-grade  agriculture  students  a basic  knowledge  of  func- 
tion, composition,  and  properties  of  soil  to  be  measured  by  a written 
teach-made  test.  [ ] Q 

^T-he  student  ^yill  be  able  to  [sawlffour  out  of  five  nieces  nf  7 v & lnmhoA 

— m — 1 — — 
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A.  FOR  EACH  OBJECTIVE  THAT  YOU  CHECKED  AS  INCOMPLETE  REWRITE  SO  THAT  IT  BE- 
COMES COMPLETE. 

B.  Return  to  exercise  Sheet  No.  2A  and  B.  Identify  each  component  of  the  ob- 
jectives or  rewrite  those  that  are  incomplete. 
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EXERCISE  SHEET  NO.  4A  Name (Group) 

Thursday  a.m.  — — — — 

INSTRUCTIONAL  OBJECTIVES  PREFERENCE  LIST 

Rate  each  of  the  following  instructional  objectives  according  to  the  scale. 

There  are  no  "right"  or  "wrong"  answers  for  this  list,  so  please  express  your 

preferences  candidly  by  placing  a number  before  each  objective. 

5 Excellent 
4 Good 
3 Average 
2 Fair 
1 Poor 

1.  The  student  will  be  able  to  comprehend  thoroughly  the  ways  in 

which  our  constitution  premeates  our  everyday  life. 

2.  When  presented  with  a list  of  nouns  and  pronouns,  the  student 

will  be  able  to  label  each  word  correctly. 

3.  Student  will  be  able  to  see  the  value  of  reading  the  "classics" 

in  his  leisure  time. 

4.  The  student  will  be  able  to  write  an  essay  employing  one  of  three 

logical  organizations  given  in  class  which  exhibits  no  grammatical 
errors . 

3.  The  student  will  be  able  to  learn  the  number  of  voters  in  his 

precinct . 

6.  The  student  will  be  able  to  list  those  articles  in  the  constitution 

which  relate  to  "due  process  of  law." 

7.  Students  will  realize  the  importance  of  knowing  the  approximate 

date  at  which  a given  literary  work  was  produced. 

8.  The  teacher  will  cover  the  key  tools  of  the  chemistry  lab,  that 

is,  the  Bunsen  burner  and  various  types  of  test  tubes. 

9.  Given  a list  of  10  actual  municipal  court  decisions,  the  student 
will  be  able  to  select  the  six  which  violate  key  tenets  of  the 
constitution  and  subsequently  write  an  essay  briefly  explaining 
the  nature  of  these  violations. 

The  student  will  orally  recite  the  names  of  six  chemical  compounds 

containing  three  or  more  elements. 

11.  The  student  will  be  able  to  cite  some  of  the  literary  "classics" 

and  briefly  describe  in  an  essay  those  features  which  give  them 
universal  appeal. 

12.  The  student  will  grasp  the  significance  of  civic  responsibility. 
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13.  The  student  will  be  able  to  name  the  date  when  women  were  first 
permitted  to  vote. 

14.  The  teacher  will  discuss  the  grammatical  form  of  the  amendments  to 
the  constitution. 

15.  The  student  will  be  cognizant  of  the  important  role  scientific 
investigation  has  played  in  the  field  of  chemistry  and  will  become 
conversant  with  the  relationship  between  scientific  inquiry  and  the 
everyday  life  of  the  individual. 

16.  The  teacher  will  help  the  class  to  become  proficient  communicators 
in  written  English. 

17.  Given  the  names  of  well-known  novels  and  the  names  of  contemporary 
authors,  the  student  will  be  able  to  match  them  correctly  in  a test. 

18.  The  student  will  be  able  to  write  an  essay  in  which  he  contrasts 
the  arguments  for  having  a domocracy  or  totalitarian  state. 

19.  The  student  will  learn  the  parts  of  speech. 

20.  The  student  will  be  capable  of  setting  up  an  experimental  hypothesis 
test  in  the  field  of  quantitative  chemical  analysis  so  that  pre- 
sented with  an  unknown  chemical  compound  he  can  thereafter  correctly 
identify  its  constituent  elements. 


Pophan,  W.  James  and  Baker,  Eva  L.  Establishing  Instructional  Goals. 

Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1970,  pp.  121-122. 
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ANSWER 

SHEET  Instructional  Obiectives  Preference  List 

Total: 

Step  1. 

Add  number  by  items  2,  4,  6,  9,  10,  11, 

13, 

17,  18,  30. 

This  is  subtotal  No.  1. 

Step  2. 

Add  numbers  by  remaining  items.  This  is 

subtotal  No.  2. 

Step  "3* 

Subtract  subtotal  No.  2 from  60. 

Step  4. 

Add  the  result  of  Step  3 to  subtotal  No. 
score  for  the  I0PL. 

1. 

This  is  the 

Scores  can  range  from  20  to  100,  with  higher  scores  reflecting 
preferences  for  behaviorally  stated  objectives. 


Subscales:  Add  the  numerical  ratings  for  each  of  the  following  sets  of  items 

to  obtain  subscale  scores.  High  scores  on  each  of  these  subscales 
reflect  preferences  for  the  type  of  objectives  used  in  that  sub- 
scale, e.g.,  nonbehaviora 1- important . 


Behavioral -Important 
Behavioral -Unimportant 
Nonbehaviora 1 -Important 
Nonbehaviora 1 -Unimportant 


4, 

9, 

11, 

18, 

20 

2, 

6, 

10, 

13, 

17 

1, 

» 

12, 

15, 

16 

5, 

7, 

8, 

14, 

19 
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EXERCISE  SHEET  4B 


A state-wide  survey  of  manpower  needs  indicates  a sharply  increasing  need 
for  persons  trained  in  a combination  of  agricultural-distributive  education 
programs . 

Write  performance  objectives  which  will  assist  in  the  development  of  local 
programs  (either  for  state  consultants,  regional  directors,  or  local  personnel). 

Number  each  objective  by  its  priority  and/or  specify  whether  it  is  a short- 
range  or  long-range  objective. 


8087 
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EXERCISE  SHEET  NO.  5A 


Name  (Group) 


A.  One  of  the  objectives  in  an  office  practice  class  incorporates  telephone 
usage.  Write  an  objective  for  this  purpose  in  behavioral  terms  and  then 
describe  in  adequate  detail  the  criterion  test  situations  that  might  be 
appropriate. 


B.  In  Distributive  Education  the  student  is  expected  to  display  the  ability 
to  sell.  Write  a behavioral  objective  and  then  describe  in  adequate  detail 
the  criterion  test  situations  that  might  be  appropriate  for  your  objective. 


IF  TIME  PERMITS,  SELECT  ONE  ACTIVITY  FROM  EACH  OF  THE  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PRO- 
GRAMS AND  WRITE  OBJECTIVES  AND  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  CRITERION  TESTS  FOR  EACH. 
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EXERCISE  SHEET  NO.  5B  Name (Group) 

A.  Write  two  performance  objectives  which  involve  the  development  of  some 
motor  skill.  Include  the  minimal  acceptable  standard  for  the  student . 

1. 


2, 


B.  Change  the  two  performance  objectives  above  to  include  a class  minimal 
standard  of  performance. 

1. 


2. 


SC89 
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EXERCISE  SHEET  NO.  5C 


Name (Group) 


The  vocational  education  director  of  X State  issued  a directive  that  each 
vocational  education  program  that  wishes  to  receive  reimbursement  for  1971-72 
must  have  performance  objectives  available  in  writing  and  on  file  both  in  the 
local  school  office  and  at  the  state  department  by  June  1,  1971. 

WRITE  performance  objectives  (not  procedures)  that  are  appropriate  in  assisting 
local  teachers  through  in-service  training  in  the  accomplishment  of  this 
directive.  Determine  CRITERION  for  evaluation  for  each  objective. 
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A WORKSHOP  ON  DETERMINING  PERFORMANCE 


OBJECTIVES 


GUIDELINES  FOR  INDIVIDUAL  PLANS 


October  5-9,  1970 


Carnahan  House 
University  of  Kentucky 
Lexington,  Kentucky 


lib 


3317111**1  rlASS 


As  an  integral  part  -of  tils  vcrkslep . each  parcimrating  mdiriduai  cs 
to  outline  a plan  which  includes  lev.  in  tie  neat  four  norms . te  vill  aptly 
tie  knowledge  gained  at  tie  workshop-  me  plan  is  tc  serve  as  a nolei.  rf  r. tv- 
objectives  can  be  developed  for  a specific  purpose.  lev  toe  plan  rf  actirn 
can  be  carried  out,  and  lev  tie  degree  of  attar  nmeri  r:  me  reject  Ives  stater 
can  be  assessed.  Each  plan  is  to  include: 

1.  The  name,  aedress,  arm  pome  mnrler  on  me  panto  rinsers  - 

2.  le  ob j active  or  objectives  stated  in  cerftmmms  terns. 

3.  The  population  chat  vill  be  included. 

4.  The  activities  and  procedure  that  will  be  used  m scnnsplish 
the  objectives. 

5.  The  tine  schedule  to  be  followed. 

6 . The  budget. 

7.  The  evicen.ce  mat  w~i . - re  co — e-ctec  tc  assess  row  vs — pro  neve 
attained  your  objectives. 

At  the  end  of  the  10: S3  s.ir.  session,  each  partimpacm  Is  tt  stirtilt  11s 
plan  to  his  small  group  leader.  The  plans  vt_ — re  typer  ry  me  vrrisrrp  nsn- 
agement  and  nailed  to  each  participant.  A follow-up  survey  vt — r*e  ermdurted 
in  February,  1971  to  assess  lev  well  each  participant  las  atncmlisled  Us  ob- 
jectives for  applying  the  knowledge  gained  in  me  werksnee-  He  rtrrnrai i:r 
gathered  will  appear  in  the  final,  report  cf  tie  verkslep- 
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EVALUATION  FORM 
FOR 


SMALL  GROUP  MEETINGS 


OBJECTIVES  WORKSHOP  EVALUATION 
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Small  Group  Meetings 


Small  Group  Leader:  Stratton Bruce McKinley  and  Vaughan 

Please  complete  this  form  and  return  to  small  group  leader.  Place  a check  (s/) 
at  the  appropriate  point  on  each  scale.  Be  sure  to  elaborate  on  each  response, 
giving  specific  examples  or  reasons  for  your  decision,  and/or  ways  improvement 
could  have  been  made  (if  applicable) . 

Needs  Major 

1.  Were  the  objectives  of  this  small  Excellent  Satisfactory  Improvement 

group  meeting  made  clear  to  you?  If  j III 

not,  what  was  lacking?  Elaborate : j I | I 


2.  Was  this  discussion  suitably  held  to 
the  topics  covered  by  the  preceding 
presentation  in  the  workshop? 
Elaborate: 


3.  Did  the  discussion  leader  initiate 
interaction  between  individuals? 
Elaborate: 


Was  each  participant  given  adequate 
opportunity: 

4.  To  ask  questions?  Elaborate: 


5.  To  express  ideas  or  suggestions? 
Elaborate: 


6.  Was  group  cohesiveness  maintained 
while  allowing  viewpoint  difference? 
Elaborate: 


7.  Did  the  resource  persons  provide 
adequate  information?  Elaborate: 


8.  What  other  specific  comments  register  your  evaluation  of  this  discussion 
session?  (Please  use  the  reverse  side  of  this  page  if  needed.) 


o 


sops 
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WORKSHOP  EVALUATION  FORM 
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OBJECTIVES  WORKSHOP  EVALUATION  SCALE 
Please  circle  the  number  indicating  your  present  position. 

1.  Regional  Evaluation  Task  Force 

2.  Bureau  of  Vocational  Education,  Frankfort 

3.  Instructional  Materials  Laboratory 

4.  Research  Coordinating  Unit 

5.  Other 

(Specify)  ~ 


Part  I - Directions: 


Read  each  statement  carefully  and  decide  how  you  feel  about  it.  You  will  agree 
with  some  statements  and  disagree  with  others.  You  are  offered  five  possible 
answers  to  each  statement.  The  "undecided”  answer  should  be  circled  only  when 
you  have  no  opinion.  Circle  one  number  following  each  statement,  Please  answer 
all  statements.  ~~ 


Example : 


S trcngly  Un-  Dis-  Strongly 

Agree  Agree  decided  agree  Disagree 


The  city  needs  to  improve  garbage 
collection  schedules 


5 


© 


3 


2 


1 


This  person  feels  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  garbage  collection  schedules  are 
inadequate. 


Statements 

Strongly 

Agree 

Agree 

Un- 

decided 

Dis-  Strongly 
agree  Disagree 

i. 

The  purposes  of  this  workshop  were 
clear  to  me  

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

2. 

The  objectives  of  this  workshop 
were  not  realistic 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

3. 

Specific  purposes  made  it  easy  to 
work  efficiently .... 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

4. 

The  participants  accepted  the  pur- 
poses of  this  workshop 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

5. 

The  objectives  of  this  workshop  were 
not  the  same  as  my  objectives  . . . 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

6. 

I didn?t  learn  anything  new  .... 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

7. 

The  material  presented  was  valuable 
to  me 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

ERIC 
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Strongly  Un-  Dis-  Strongly 

Agree  Agree  decided  agree  Disagree 


Statements 


8.  I could  have  learned  as  annch  by 

reading  a book 5 

9.  Possible  solutions  to  ny  problems 

were  considered 5 


10.  The  information  presented  was  too 

* elementary 5 

11.  The  speakers  really  knew  their 

subject 5 

12.  The  discussion  leaders  were  not 

well  prepared 5 

13.  I was  stimulated  to  think  objec- 
tively about  the  topics  presented.  . 5 

14.  New  acquaintances  were  made  which 

will  help  in  my  future  work 5 

I 15.  We  worked  together  as  a group.  ...  5 


f 16.  We  did  not  relate  theory  to 

practice 5 

17.  The  sessions  followed  a logical 

pattern 5 

18.  The  schedule  was  too  fixed 5 

19.  The  group  discussions  were  excellent  5 

20.  There  was  very  little  time  for 

informal  conversation 5 


21.  I did  not  have  an  opportunity  to 

express  ay  ideas  5 

22.  I really  felt  a part  of  this  group  . 5 

23.  My  time  was  well  spent 5 

24.  The  program  met  ay  expectations.  . - 5 

25.  I have  no  guide  for  future  action.  . 5 

26.  Too  ouch  time  was  devoted  to  trivial 

matters 5 


27.  The  information  presated  was  too 
advanced  ......  


5 


4 3 

4 3 

4 3 

4 3 

4 3 

4 3 

4 3 

4 3 

4 3 

4 3 

4 3 

4 3 

4 3 

4 3 

4 3 

4 3 

4 3 

4 3 

4 3 

4 3 


2 1 

2 1 

2 1 

2 1 

2 1 

2 1 

2 1 
2 1 

2 1 

2 1 
2 1 
2 1 

2 1 

2 1 
2 1 
2 1 
2 1 
2 1 

2 1 

2 1 
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Statements 

Strongly 

Agree 

Un- 

Agree  decided 

Dis-  Strongly 
agree  Disagree 

28.  The  content  presented  was  not  appli- 
cable to  occupational  programs  . . . 

5 

4 

3 

2 1 

29.  Workshops  of  this  nature  should  be 
offered  again  in  future  years.  . . . 

5 

4 

3 

2 1 

30.  Workshops  such  as  this  will  contrib- 
ute little  to  my  work  

5 

4 

3 

2 A 

31.  The  research  findings  presented  were 
useful  to  me  in  my  job  

5 

4 

3 

2 1 

32.  The  references  available  to  partici- 
pants were  not  appropriate  

5 

4 

3 

2 1 

ERIC 
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FOLLOW-UP  OF  WORKSHOP  ON 
DETERMINING  PERFORMANCE  OBJECTIVES 


October  5-9,  1970 
Carnahan  House 
University  of  Kentucky 
Lexington 


Please  respond  to  the  following  questions  by  placing  a check  mark 
( N/  ) beside  the  answers  which  apply,  by  responding  in  writing,  or  by 
attaching  appropriate  written  materials. 

1.  In  what  areas  has  the  information  gained  at  the  objectives  workshop  been 
beneficial  to  you?  (Check  all  that  apply) 

Developing  objectives  related  to  my  job  

Writing  instructional  objectives  

^ Writing  service  area  program  objectives  

Writing  vocational  education  program  objectives 

2.  To  what  extent  has  attendance  at  the  Objectives  Workshop  influenced  your 
ability  to  write  objectives  in  performance  terms? 

Great  

Some 

Little 
No  extent 

v» 

3.  Of  what  value  have  performance  objectives  been  to  you  in  your  job? 

Great  

Some  

Little  

No  value  

At  the  last  session  of  the  workshop,  each  participant  wrote  a plan  in- 
cluding one  or  more  objectives  which  specified  how,  in  the  next  six  months,  he 
would  apply  the  knowledge  gained  at  the  workshop.  The  following  questions  are 
designed  to  help  the  workshop  directors  assess  the  extent  to  which  the  object- 
ives specified  in  the  plan  were  accomplished. 

4.  To  what  extent  were  you  able  to  attain  the  objectives  in  the  plan  which  you 
developed  at  the  workshop? 


All 

ji  Most 

Some 
None 


ERiC 
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5.  How  many  hours  were  spent  in  implementing  the  plan  which  you  developed 
at  the  workshop? 

0-5  hours  

6-10  hours  

11-15  hours  

16-20  hours  

Over  2Q  hours  

6.  Have  you  conducted  or  helped  conduct  any  type  of  educational  program 
on  performance  objectives  since  the  Objectives  Workshop? 

Yes  

No  

7.  If  the  answer  to  question  number  six  was  "Yes":  v 

a)  How  many  persons  were  involved?  

b)  How  many  hours  of  instruction  were  involved?  

c)  What  kind  of  objectives  did  the  participants  write? 

(Check  all  that  apply) 


Objectives  related  to  their  jobs  

Instructional  objectives  

Service  area  program  objectives  

Vocational  education  program  objectives  

d)  Hpw  would  you  rate  the  reception  of  the  instruction  which  you 
provided  the  participants  on  performance  objectives? 

Excellent  

Good  

Fair 

Poor  reception  

e)  How  important  did  the  person  which  you  instructed  feel  that  per- 
formance objectives  are  in  their  work? 


Very  important  

Of  some  importance  

Of  little  importance  

Of  no  importance  

8.  Do  you  feel  that  the  Objectives  Workshop  has  made  a positive  impact 
on  the  program  of  vocational  education  in  Kentucky? 

Yes  

No 

9,  Would  you  recommend  that  workshops  of  this  nature  be  conducted  in 
the  future? 

Yes  

No 


o 
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10.  Would  you  like  further  assistance  on  developing  and  writing  performance 
objectives: 

Yes  

No  

11.  If  the  answer  to  question  ten  was  ''Yes'1,  what  kind  of  assistance  would 
you  like? 


Individual  instruction 
Small  group  instruction 
A workshop 
A credit  course 
Other 


12.  In  your  opinion,  what  was  the  overall  effect  of  the  Objectives  Workshop? 

Excellent  

Good 

Fair 

Poor  

13.  What  additional  comments  do  you  have  about  the  Objectives  Workshop? 


14.  Please  attach  examples  of  evidence  of  the  attainment  of  the  objectives 
specified  in  the  plan  which  you  developed  at  the  workshop.  Please 
Include: 

-Examples  of  objectives  developed  by  you. 

-Examples  of  objectives  developed  by  persons  taught  by  you. 

-Agenda  or  programs  for  meetings  regarding  the  writing  of  objectives. 
-Lists  of  activities  performed  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  objectives. 
-Other  examples  of  important  evidence. 
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COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

research  coordinating  unit 

IS2  TAYLOR  EDUCATION  BLDG 

April  12,  1971 


We  are  pleased  to  have  an  opportunity  to  contact  you  regarding  your  activities 
related  to  performance  objectives  since  your  attendance  at  the  Workshop  on 
Determining  Performance  Objectives,  October  5-9,  1970  at  Carnahan  House, 
Lexington,  Kentucky. 

Your  response  on  the  enciosed  questionnaire  will  help  the  workshop  staff  make 
a more  realistic  assessment  of  the  value  of  the  workshop.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  you  to  sign  you  name  to  the  questionnaire  since  it  has  been  pre-coded  for 
objectivity  during  analysis.  All  information  will  be  confidential  and  the  data 
will  be  handled  in  s'pch  a way  that  responding  individuals  cannot  be  identified. 

Please  use  the  return  envelope  to  return  the  questionnaire  and  related  materials 
at  your  earliest  convenience.  Your  cooperation  is  greatly  appreciated. 

Sincere  ly. 


Floyd  L.  McKinney 
Assistant  Professor 

cm 


Alfred  J.  Mannebach 
Assistant  Professor 


SIC  5 
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Date 

We  deeply  appreciate  your  completing  the  foUov-ro 
instrument  about  the  Workshop  on  Performance  Objectives, 
No  one  else  can  give  us  the  insights  and  experience  which 
you  have  — and  which  we  need* 

’ i 

If  your  questionnaire  is  already  in  the  mail, 
you  for  your  help.  If  not,  could  you  mail  it  today? 

Sincerely, 


Floyd  L.  McKinney 
Assistant  Professor 


Alfred  J*  ^anzaebach 
Assistant  Processor 
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SECOND  FOLLOW-UP  LETTER 


UNIVERSITY  OF  KENTUCKY 

LEXJNGTOfV  *ISV^CC'  -8CS36 


COLLEGE  CF  EOL’CATiCM 
VOCATIONAL  EOuCATi^'N 
RESEARCH  COORDINATING  uv  T 
♦ 52  Taylor  EOuCATION  blog 

April  21,  1971 


We  need  your  help.  We  have  not  received  a eery  the  ±ss&mmr^ 

regarding  the  Workshop  on  Ferfoirnaage  iejesc  tries*  IStis  is  art:  mxjsart^lrrv 
for  you  to  make  a direct  and  ccGstrrctire  caesrshgcaan:  rellasrixe  t©  sad  * 
workshop  efforts. 

In  the  event  you  have  misplaced  the  cuescicsnijsire  we  sear  rr  trou  ^earlier* 
we  are  enclosing  another  copy*  FLease  recurs,  it  as  srar  asssak. 

Sincerely, 


Floyd  L.  McKinney 
Assistant  Professor 

cm 


Alfred 
Assise  amt  Fhofessor 
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EXAMPLES  OF  EVIDENCE  OF  THE  ATTAINMENT 
OF  THE  OBJECTIVES  SPECIFIED  IN  THE  PLAN  OF  ACTION 
DEVELOPED  AT  THE  OBJECTIVE  WORKSHOP 
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The  following  evidence  was  submitted  by  Virginia  Pratt,  Coordinator  of 
Reimbursed  Programs,  Northern  Kentucky  Area  Vocational  School,  Covington, 
Kentucky. 


. ACTIVITIES 

I.  Presented  program  on  Determining  Performance  Objectives  for  the  adminis- 
trative staff  of  the  Northern  Kentucky  Vocational  Region.  Nine  persons 
attended. 

A.  The  first  four  filmstrips  and  tapes  on  Principles  and  Practices  of 
Instructional  Technology  were  used.  Part  of  the  workbook  that  comes 
with  the  filmstrips  was  used. 

B,  Transparencies  and  exercises  were  prepared  from  materials  that  were 
distributed  at  the  Objectives  Workshop. 

II.  Presented  program  on  Determining  Performance  Objectives  for  seven  voca-  *- 
tional  teachers  at  Newport  High  School,  two  teachers  from  the  Occupational 
Training  Center  in  the  Covington  Independent  School  System  and  one  teacher 
from  the  Northern  Kentucky  Vocational  School. 

(Same  procedure  as  stated  above  was  followed.) 

III.  Met  with  teachers  from  Occupational  Training  Center  twice  and  worked  with 
them  on  writing  objectives  in  performance  terms.  Both  teachers  read  the 
book,  PREPARING  INSTRUCTIONAL  OBJECTIVES  by  Robert  F.  Mager. 

I do  not  have  examples  of  objectives  written  by  them.  I hope  to  see  re- 
sults of  these  meetings  when  I receive  their  Local  Plan  for  Vocational 
Educat ion. 

IV.  Worked  with  teachers  individually  on  writing  projects  for  Disadvantaged 
and  Handicapped  programs. 

V.  Wrote  goals  and  objectives  for  the  reimbursed  program  in  the  Northern 
Kentucky  Vocational  Region. 


LONG-RANGE  GOALS 
REIMBURSED  PROGRAM 
NORTHERN  KENTUCKY  VOCATIONAL  REGION 

By  1975,  the  number  of  regular  vocational  education  programs  will  increase 
from  63  to  75. 

By  1975,  programs  and/or  services  and  activities  for  the  disadvantaged  and 
handicapped  students  enrolled  in  vocational  program**  will  be  provided  in  all 
26  local  school  districts. 

By  1975,  the  number  of  cooperative  vocational  programs  will  increase  from  9 
to  18. 
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By  1975,  one  career  exploratory  program  for  students  enrolled  in  grades  1-12 
will  be  Implemented. 

By  1975,  90  per  cent  of  the  local  school  districts  will  provide  preparatory 
and/or  supplementary  classes  for  adults  in  at  least  oue  vocational  area. 

By  1975,  98  per  cent  of  the  local  school  districts  will  have  organized  com- 
mittees composed  of  teachers,  guidance  counselors,  principals,  etc.  to  plan 
programs  that  will  meet  the  vocational  education  needs  of  the  students. 


OBJECTIVES 
REIMBURSED  PROGRAM 
NORTHERN  KENTUCKY  VOCATIONAL  REGION 

During  the  1970-1971  school  year,  seven  regular  vocational  education  programs 
will  be  implemented. 

By  February  1,  1971,  special  programs  and/or  services  for  the  disadvantaged 
and/or  handicapped  students  enrolled  in  vocational  education  programs  will  be 
provided  in  85  per  cent  of  the  high  schools. 

By  February,  1971,  three  career  orientation  programs  for  the  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents in  grades  9-12,  who  are  not  enrolled  in  regular  vocational  programs,  will 
be  executed. 

By  January  30,  1971,  administrators  and  vocational  teachers  in  five  local  school 
districts  will  implement  cooperative  vocational  programs  according  to  the  Guide- 
lines for  Part  G of  the  1968  Vocational  Education  Act. 

By  June,  1971,  35  adult  preparatory  and/or  supplementary  classes  will  be  taught. 

By  April  15,  1971,  50  per  cent  of  the  local  school  districts  will  organize  a 
committee  composed  of  vocational  teachers,  guidance  counselors,  principals,  and 
superintendents  to  determine  vocational  education  needs  and  to  prepare  the  Local 
Plan  for  Vocational  Education. 

By  June,  1971,  30  per  cent  of  the  local  school  districts  will  present  a Local 
Plan  for  Vocational  Education  with  the  objectives  for  each  service  area  stated 
in  performance  terms. 

As  a result  of  four  visits  to  each  school  system,  preparation  of  a quarterly 
newsletter,  memorandums,  letters,  and  a regional  meeting,  90  per  cent  of  the 
superintendents,  principals,  and  vocational  teachers  will  be  able  to  explain 
all  programs,  services,  and/or  activities  available  to  them  under  the  1968 
Vocational  Act  by  May  1,  1971. 

By  January,  1971,  the  Director  of  the  Maysville  Community  College  and  the  admin- 
istrators at  Northern  Kentucky  State  College  will  be  able  tc  select  vocational 
programs  and/or  services  that  will  benefit  the  students  enrolled  in  the 
institutions. 
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By  November  15,  1971,  the  Distributive  Education  teachers  will  have  collected 
all  information  concerning  the  Student  Data  System. 

By  April  1,  1971,  all  records  for  the  inventory  of  equipment  for  the  regular 
vocational  programs  will  be  completed. 

Given  proper  instructions,  a finance  officer  or  a secretary  from  each  local 
board  of  education  will  code  all  documents  for  requests  for  reimbursement. 

All  requests  for  reimbursement  will  be  mailed  to  the  Frankfort  office  within 
one  week  after  they  are  received  in  the  Regional  office. 


Given  a calendar  showing  deadline  dates  for  all  reports  requested  by  the 
Divisions  in  the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Education  and  a reminder  two  weeks  before 
the  deadline,  98  per  cent  of  the  vocational  teachers  will  mail  reports  so  they 
reach  the  Regional  office  on  time. 

By  April,  1971,  each  non-vocational  business  and  office  teacher  and  each  non- 
vocational  home  economics  teacher  will  be  able  to  list  places  and/or  sources 
where  information  can  be  obtained  that  will  help  them  in  their  instructional 
program.  For  example,  the  Instructional  Materials  Laboratory  at  the  University 
of  Kentucky.  (One  visit  will  be  made  by  the  coordinator  to  each  teacher.) 


OBJECTIVES  DEVELOPED  BY  PERSONS  TAUGHT 
by  Virginia  Pratt 

CLERICAL  PROGRAM  FOR  DISADVANTAGED  ADULTS 
LEWIS  COUNTY  HIGH  SCHOOL 


Statement  of  Objectives 

1.  Upon  completion  of  the  program,  seventy  per  cent  of  the  adults  will  be  able 
to  type  a minimum  of  35-40  words  a minute  on  a five-minute  writing  with  no 
more  than  five  errors. 

2.  Upon  completion  of  the  program,  70%  of  the  adults  will  be  able  to  compose 
short  business  letters,  using  correct  punctuation,  spelling,  and  grammar  and 
applying  basic  typewriting  principles. 

3.  Upon  completion  of  the  training,  the  adults  will  be  able  to  perform  simple 
tasks  and  solve  problems  on  office  machines  --  adding  machines,  calculators, 
duplicating  equipment  (stencil  duplicator,  fluid  duplicator,  multilith). 

4.  65%  of  the  adults  will  make  an  average  or  above  average  score  on  a test  of 
filing  principles. 

5.  At  the  end  of  the  training,  65%  of  the  adults  will  be  able  to  identify  from 
a recording  of  their  voices,  all  mistakes  in  word  usage.  They  also  will  be 
able  to  differentiate  between  correct  and  incorrect  word  usage  by  listening 
to  recordings  that  others  have  made. 
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(In  this  area  of  the  state,  training  in  using  correct  English  when  carrying 
on  a conversation  is  desperately  needed.  Since  these  adults  are  graduates 
of  the  Adult  Basic  Education  program,  we  feel  that  we  can  assist  them  in 
this  area.  We  realize  it  is  impossible  to  change  speaking  habits,  espe- 
cially in  a short  time,  but  feel  that  we  can  help  many  of  them  realize  that 
improvement^  needed  and  is  necessary  in  order  to  get  and  hold  a job.) 

6,  Upon  completion  of  the  program,  60%  of  the  adults  will  be  able  to  obtain 
employment  in  an  office.  They  will  possess  desirable  attitudes  and  work 
habits.  This  will  be  evidenced  by  observing  the  adults  during  training, 
as  well  as  using  information  gathered  on  the  follow-up  study  that  will  be 
conducted  after  completion  of  the  project. 
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The  following  evidence  was  submitted  by  Bronelle  Skaggs,  Coordinator  of 

Reimbursed  Programs,  Mayo  Vocational  School,  Paintsville,  Kentucky.  The  ob- 
jectives were  developed  by  persons  taught  by  Mr.  Skaggs. 

PERFORMANCE  OBJECTIVES  FOR  HORTICULTURE 

1.  After  class  discussion  and  demonstration  of  the  grafting  technique,  each 
scudent  will  develop  the  skill  to  complete  twelve  (12)  whip  grafts  within 
a 60  minute  period  in  such  a way  that  90%  of  grafts  will  survive  under 
field  conditions. 

2.  After  class  discussion  and  demonstration  of  the  budding  technique,  each 
student  will  develop  the  skill  to  complete  fifteen  (15)  T-buds  within  a 60 
minute  period  with  90%  survival  of  buds  under  field  conditions. 

3.  After  class  discussion  and  demonstration  of  making  hardwood  cuttings,  each 
student  will  make  twenty  (20)  hardwood  cuttings,  treat  with  hormone,  and 
plant  with  80%  of  cuttings  initiating  roots. 

After  class  discussion  and  demonstration  of  mound  layering,  each  student 
in  class  will  successfully  mound  layer  five  (5)  apple  root  stocks  in  the 
school  nursery. 

5.  After  class  discussion  and  demonstration  of  the  techniques  involved  in 
trench  layering,  each  student  in  class  will  successfully  trench  layer  five 
(5)  apple  root  stocks  in  school  nursery. 

PERFORMANCE  OBJECTIVES  FOR  HOME  ECONOMICS  I 

1.  After  the  first  two  weeks  in  Home  Economics  I "Clothing"  Unit,  all  students 
will  be  able  to  identify  the  basic  parts  of  a sewing  machine  and  prepare 
the  machine  for  regular  sewing. 

2.  Before  beginning  the  lab  section  of  the  unit,  "Meals  for  a Day,"  75%  of 
the  Home  Economics  I students  will  be  able  to  classify  foods  into  the  Basic 
Food  Groups,  list  the  basic  nutrients,  the  basic  function  of  each,  and 
examples  of  foods  for  each. 

3.  Upon  completing  the  unit,  "Meals  for  a Day,"  85%  of  Home  Economics  I stu- 
dents will  be  able  to  write  simple  menus  and  follow  through  with  appropriate 
work  schedule,  recipes,  table  setting,  market  order,  and  clean  up  procedure, 

4.  At^ the  end  of  a 4 week  unit  on  "Child  Care"  at  the  Home  Economics  I level, 
80%  of  the  group  will  be  able  to  list  on  a test  at  least  five  (5)  responsi- 
bilities of  a baby  sitter  and  five  (5)  responsibilities  of  the  child's 
parents  and  give  reasons  for  their  importance. 

5.  At  the  end  of  the  Grooming  unit  on  the  Home  Economics  I level,  50%  of  the 
class  will  complete  a grooming  project  on  the  topic  that  is  felt  to  be 

most  necessary  to  the  individual,  summarized  on  a form  and  evaluated  accord- 
ing to  objectives  and  plans  written  up  and  turned  in  at  the  beginning  of 
project. 
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PERFORMANCE  OBJECTIVES  FOR  ACCOUNTING  I 

1.  After  a six  weeks  period  of  instruction  of  the  bookkeeping  cycle  in  its 
simplest  form,  seventy  per  cent  of  the  students  will  be  able  to  complete 
the  cycle  with  100%  accuracy,  10%  will  complete  with  95%  accuracy,  and  20% 
will  complete  with  90%  accuracy. 

2.  Upon  completion  of  12  weeks  of  instruction  the  students  will  have  completed 
the  bookkeeping  cycle  with  special  journals  and  subsidiary  ledgers.  They 
will  have  recorded  transactions  in  a cash  receipts  journal,  cash  payments 
journal,  sales  journal,  purchases  journal  and  a general  journal.  Students 
will  have  posted  from  these  journals  to  the  general  ledger  and  to  the  sub- 
sidiary ledgers  (accounts  payable  and  accounts  receivable).  Evaluation  of 
students  progress  will  be  by  two  problem  solving  tests. 

3.  Work  sheet  with  adjustments,  financial  reports,  and  adjusting  and  closing 
entries  will  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  third  six  weeks.  Students  will 
record  adjusting  and  closing  entries  from  the  work  sheet  section  of  the 
worksheet  to  the  general  journal,  post  these  entries  to  the  general  ledger, 
and  prepare  a balance  sheet  and  an  income  statement  from  the  worksheet. 
Eighty  percent  of  the  students  will  be  able  to  interpret  the  meaning  of 
each  financial  statement. 

Evaluation  will  be  by  two  problem  solving  tests  and  a practice  set  Eighty 
per  cent  will  complete  the  set  with  90%  accuracy,  10%  will  complete  with 
95%  accuracy  and  10%  with  100%  accuracy. 


4.  Recording  special  bookkeeping  transactions  will  be  completed  by  the  end 
of  the  28th  week.  Students  will  complete  payroll  taxes  and  reports; 
analyze  combination  journals;  establish  and  replenish  petty  cash,  record 
credit  memorandums,  sales  discounts,  purchases  discounts;  compute  social 
security  taxes,  payroll  time  cards,  employees'  earnings  records;  record 
depreciation  of  fixed  assets,  journalize  the  disposal,  selling,  and  trading 
of  a fixed  asset.  They  will  also  make  adjusting  entry  to  establish  allow- 
ance for  bad  debts,  write  off  uncollectable  accounts,  operate  a cash  reg- 
ister, and  complete  a daily  balance  slip. 

Evaluation  will  be  made  by  two  problem  solving  tests, a project  and  a prac- 
tice set.  Project  and  practice  sets  will  be  completed  by  all  students  with 
90%  accuracy  by  80%  of  students,  95%  accuracy  by  10%  of  students,  and  100% 
accuracy  by  10%  of  students. 

5.  During  the  final  six  weeks  period  of  the  school  year,  a section  on  adapting 
bookkeeping  to  businesses  will  be  presented.  In  this  section  students  will 
analyze  promissory  notes,  compute  interest  on  a discounted  note,  and  make 
adjusting  entries  for  accruals.  Each  student  will  be  able  to  write  arti- 
cles for  a co-partnership,  and  list  f„e  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  a 
partnership  and  a corporation. 
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The  following  evidence  was  submitted  by  Junior  Poling,  Coordinator  of 
Reimbursed  Programs,  Carter  County  Extension  Center,  Olive  Hill,  Kentucky. 
The  first  part  of  evidence  submitted  was  "Plan  of  Action"  submitted  by  Mr. 
Poling  at  the  end  of  the  objectives  workshop.  Part  two  consists  of  exam- 
ples of  objectives  developed  by  the  teachers  in  the  Carter  County  Extension 
Center  at  the  end  of  six  training  sessions  on  performance  objectives  taught 
by  Mr.  Poling. 


PLAN  OF  ACTION 


Objectives: 

The  Reimbursed  Coordinator  will  provide  at  least  six,  forty-five 
minute  periods  of  instruction  on  writing  performance  objectives, 
for  the  six  instructors  at  the  Carter  County  Extension  Center. 

Such  instruction  will  result  in  having  each  instructor  write  four 
objectives  for  the  area  in  which  he  instructs  by  December  19,  1970. 

Population: 

Only  the  six  full  time  instructors  employed  at  the  center  will  be 
involved  in  the  instruction. 


Procedure : 

The  Reimbursed  Coordinator  will  teach  writing  performance  objec- 
tives by  use  of: 

a.  Condensed  and  edited  materials  received  at  the  workshop  on 
writing  performanceobjectives. 

b.  Self  test  material  similar  to  that  in  the  programmed  workbook 
on  performance  objectives. 

c.  Transparencies  prepared  from  workshop  materials. 


Time: 

A forty-five  minute  instruction  period  will  be  used  each  Monday 
morning  beginning  October  19,  1970.  It  is  hoped  that  six  sessions 
will  be  sufficient  but  more  time  can  be  used  if  needed. 

Budget: 

No  budget  is  needed. 


Evidence: 

Each  instructor  will,  at  the  end  of  the  training  period,  write  four 
terminal  performance  objectives  of  a high  or  medium  level  that  will 
specify  in  writing  part  of  what  he  hopes  to  achieve. 

PERFORMANCE  OBJECTIVES  FOR  ELECTRICITY 
W.  E.  Porter 

1.  After  10  class  room  hours  of  instruction  on  meters  in  Industrial  Electricity 
at  Carter  County  Extension  Center,  each  student  will  be  able  to  connect  and 
read  a D.C.  ampere  meter  to  a tolerance  of  + 2 % of  full  scale.  (Psychcmotor) 

2.  After  100  hours  class  room  hours  of  instruction  at  Carter  County  Extension 
Center  in  housewiring  theory  and  practice  each  student  will  install  a light 
controlled  at  two  separate  points  in  accordance  with  the  National 

© Electrical  Code  upon  the  first  try.  (Psychomotor) 
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3.  After  960  hours  of  instruction  at  Carter  County  Extension  Center  in 
Industrial  Electricity  a student  vill  be  able  to  identify  wire  size  on 
sight.  (Cognitive) 

4.  After  50  hours  of  instruction  at  Carter  County  Extension  Center  in 
National  Electrical  Code  a student  will  have  a working  knowledge  of  the 
code  as  required  by  his  job*  (Affective) 

DRAFTING 
Amon  Yates 

1.  After  960  hours  of  drafting  a student  will  pass  (60%)  a written  test  of 
not  less  than  100  questions  on  geometric  construction*  (Cognitive) 

2.  After  960  hours  of  drafting  a student  will  draw  in  detail  an  assenfcly 
of  a given  piece  of  machinery  with  no  more  than  one  mistake  per  plate* 
(Psychomotor) 

3.  After  960  hours  of  drafting  a student  will  draw  a full  set  of  house  plans 
accurate  enough  for  a house  to  be  built  from  them,  (Psychomotor) 

4*  After  960  hours  of" drafting  a student  will  dress  and  act  properly  encugh 
to  satisfactorily  get  and  hold  a job.  (Affective) 

BUILDING  TRADES 
E*  J.  Fannin 

1.  After  480  hours  of  instruction  at  Carter  County  Extension  Center  all  stu- 
dents in  carpentry  class  will  know  dimension  lumber  sizes,  their  uses  and 
where  they  are  to  be  used  as  to  current  Federal  Housing  Administration 
regulations.  (Cognitive) 

2.  After  480  hours  of  instruction  at  Carter  County  Extension  Center  all  car- 
pentry students  will  cut  a set  of  rafters  (2)  for  a given  pitch  roof  in 
fifteen  minutes  with  an  error  no  greater  than  1/4”.  (Psychomocor) 

3.  After  960  hours  of  instruction  at  Carter  County  Extension  Center  all  car- 
pentry students  will  have  built  a 1/12  scale  model  house  to  given  dimensions 
with  no  more  than  five  errors.  ( Psychomotor) 

4.  After  960  hours  of  instruction  at  Carter  County  Extension  Center  all  car- 
pentry students  will  clean  up  all  tools  normally  used  in  the  trade  correctly 
without  being  told  to  do  so.  (Affective) 

AUTO  BODY 

Pcarell  T.  Meadows 

1,  Upon  completion  of  960  hours  in  a basic  auto  body  course  the  student  will 
be  able  to  straighten  damaged  metal  to  the  degree  necessary  to  fill  or 
original  contour,  (Psychomotor) 
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2.  Upon  completion  of  960  hours  the  student  will  be  able  to  chemically  clean, 
sand,  mask  and  tack  surgace  of  vehicle  not  leaving  any  dirt  is  nceoaratiOQ 
of  receiving  new  finish.  (Psychoootor) 

3.  Upon  completion  of  960  hours  in  basic  auto  body  work  the  stadesat  will  demon- 
strate that  he  has  learned  to  take  proper  care  of  his  tools  wad  eqaipnent 
by  keeping  his  own  clean  and  in  good  repair.  (Affective) 

4.  After  completing  960  hours  of  auto  body  class  a s Cadent  will  be  able  to  es- 
timate the  extent  of  damage  to  an  autoobbile  and  the  tine  recoiled  to  repair 
the  damage.  (Cognitive) 

WELDING 

Albert  V.  Gates 

1.  After  480  hours  of  instruction  a student  will  name  all  tools  xad  their  uses 
that  are  used  by  welders.  (Cognitive) 

2.  After  960  hours  of  practice  a student  will  set  up  and  do  xi3)sr  welding  job 
satisfactorily.  (Psychomotor) 

3.  The  welding  student  at  the  conclusion  of  960  hours  of  training  shall  pass 
tests  on  3/8"  plate  in  the  vertical  and  flat  positions  with  the  electric 
process.  (Psychomotor) 

4.  As  a result  of  previous  training  the  student  will  bare  the  desire  to  do  good 
work  on  all  jobs.  (Affective) 

AUTO  MECHANICS 
Wayne  McGuire 

1.  After  480  hours  of  instruction  at  the  Carter  County  Center  all 

students  will  be  able  to  list  all  engine  parts  by  their  correct  sane. 
(Cognitive) 

2 . After  240  hours  of  instruction  at  the  Carter  County  Extensions  center  all 
students  will  rebuilt  the  brake  system  on  an  aotonobile  with  no  mistakes. 
(Psychomotor) 

3.  After  960  hours  of  instruction  at  the  Carter  County  Extension  Center  all  stu- 
dents will  disassemble  an  engine  and  assemble  it  correctly.  (?syehonotor) 

4.  After  480  hours  of  instruction  at  the  Carter  County  Extension  Center  all 
students  will  keep  the  tools  in  proper  order  and  clean.  (Affective) 
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IMPORTANCE 

OF  PERFORMANCE  OBJECTIVES 


Introduction 

I am  pleased  to  join  this  distinguished  group  of  educators  for  the  opening 
event  of  your  five-day  workshop  on  the  important  topic  of  educational  ob- 
jectives. 

It  is  always  a pleasure  to  return  to  my  native  land.  My  father  was  a tobacco 
share  cropper  in  the  vicinity  of  Harrodsburg.  I was  the  first  baby  bom  in 
the  new  hospital  in  that  city.  I don't  mean  the  new  hospital  you  have  now, 
but  rather  the  one  that  was  new  54  years  ago.  I have  had  occasion  to  return 

to  Kentucky  to  visit  my  kin  folks  in  the  tobacco  region  and  to  return  to  the 

beautiful  bluegrass  horse-raising  countryside.  I have  recently  visited  one 
of  your  school  systems.  The  things  that  I saw  in  Breathitt  County  about 

sixteen  months  ago  were  as  impressive  as  any  educational  program  I have 

seen  anywhere.  I saw  an  individualized,  multi-media,  humanistic  educational 
program  at  work.  I talked  with  members  of  curriculum  development  team 
who  seemed  to  be  as  knowledgeable  as  any  of  the  experts  regarding  performance 
objectives.  I am  sure  that  there  are  other  superior  instructional  programs 
in  this  great  state. 

I am  pleased  to  be  here  also,  because  of  my  deep  interest  in  the  subject  of 
educational  objectives.  As  I was  going  through  my  undergraduate  training 
program,  attention  was  given  to  what  we  then  knew  about  educational  objectives. 
My  professors  required  that  everv  lesson  plan  begin  with  a statement  of  ob- 
jectives. This  seemed  perfectly  reasonable  to  me,  since  knowing  where  one 
wants  to  go  is  of  critical  importance  in  being  sure  that  he  gets  there. 

The  more  precisely  one  identifies  his  goals,  the  more  likely  he  is  to  reach 
them.  I have  never  lost  that  faith  in  objectives.  In  the  last  decade, 
much  of  my  work  has  called  for  close  attention  to  this  important  topic.  In 
1964,  Dr.  Robert  Gagne,  a behavioral  scientist  whose  name  is  known  to  all  who 
work  with  objectives,  and  I developed  a plan  for  improving  vocational  education. 
We  were  fortunate  in  getting  one  of  the  first  grants  from  the  Vocational 
Educational  Act  of  1963.  Over  a five-year  period,  we  secured  approximately  one 
million  dollars  to  develop  a relevant,  individualized,  multi-media,  vocational 
instructional  system.  The  effort  took  us  through  stages  of  task  analysis, 
writing  behavioral  or  performance  objectives,  selecting  learning  experiences, 
identifying  alternative  media  for  learning,  and  packaging  the  program  to  make 
it  useable  for  individualized  instruction. 

We  realized  later  that  we  had  undertaken  a task  that  was  greater  than  we 
could  deliver  with  the  resources  that  were  available.  However,  we  do  think 
we  got  a good  start.  The  research  and  development  was  conducted  in  Quincy, 
Massachusetts  during  the  time  that  I served  as  superintendent  there.  Develop- 
ment has  continued  since  I left  and  these  materials  have  been  and  are  still 
being  tested  for  generalizability  by  the  job  corps  and  on  Indian  reservations. 
The  Research  Council  for  the  Great  City  Schools  is  planning  for  further 
development  end  testing  of  the  model  end  materials  of  this  effort. 

By  the  time  I came  to  the  Office  of  Education  in  1968,  I had  become  very 
conscious  of  the  lack  of  agreement  among  leading  educators  as  to  what  form 
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Educational  goal  statements  should  take.  I proposed  that  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation sponsor  a conference  to  try  to  get  some  consensus  about  objectives. 

It  was  at  that  time  that  the  funds  for  research  were  being  curtailed  and  the 
conference  was  not  held. 

As  I began  preparing  for  my  assignment  here  tonight,  I realized  the  nearly 
impossible  task  I had  undertaken.  So  many  dedicated  educators,  looking  at  the 
problem  from  their  specialized  perspective,  have  made  partial  contributions 
that  leave  me  confused  in  trying  to  synthesize  their  ideas.  I wish  I could 
have  had  months  to  prepare  for  the  assignment.  Because  of  the  limitations  of 
time  for  preparation  and  time  fur  presentation  (a  thirty  minute  speech)  I can 
only  hope  to  stimulate  further  analysis  of  past  and  present  efforts  to  pre- 
pare properly  packaged  objectives  to  be  meaningful  to  students,  instructional 
staff,  curriculum  developers,  and  a Iministrators.  Different  packaging  is  prob- 
ably needed  for  each  group. 

Approaches  To  The  Task 

As  I survey  educational  opinions  on  the  topic  of  objectives,  I find  much  dis- 
agreement and  highly  charged  emotional  points  of  view.  Many  people  are  afraid 
of  present  day  talk  about  educational  objectives.  Most  practitioners  have 
felt  a serious  threat  to  their  established  way  of  teaching.  Curriculum  makers 
see  the  products  of  their  years  of  work  declared  useless  by  this  new  nfad.n 
They  fear  that  royalties  and  commissions  will  stop.  These  threatened  people 
charge  (1)  there  are  many  topics  in  education  that  cannot  be  raeasu;  ed  in  per- 
formance of  behavioral  objectives,  (2)  there  is  nothing  new  about  the  idea  of 
educational  objectives.  At  the  other  extremes  some  of  the  "Johnny-come-lately’1 
to  the  educational  scene,  read  an  article  or  two  and  maybe  a book  on  the  sub- 
ject of  educational  objectives  and  proceed  as  if  they  are  experts.  I find  both 
of  these  extreme  views  not  to  my  liking.  I place  myself  among  these  educators 
who  regard  the  preparation  of  meaningful  objectives  as  a very  complex  matter. 

I do  believe  we  are  making  progress  and  that  education  will  be  better  because 
some  of  us,  and  I hope  that  includes  all  of  you,  regard  meaningful  statements 
of  objectives  as  important.  Education  in  the  future  will  be  better  because 
we  are  willing  to  work  at  it. 

Issues 


What  are  the  issues  that  curriculum  makers  must  face?  Relevance  certainly 
heads  the  list  as  we  look  at  the  learning  needs  for  all  students  with  their 
variations  in  abilities.  We  have  recognized  that  relevant  education  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  selection  of  integrated  educational  experiences  that  meet 
the  performance  needs  of  each  student.  However,  with  the  university  profes- 
sor in  control,  most  of  the  curriculum  development  of  the  past  decade  has 
turned  out  to  be  curriculum  needed  to  pass  the  next  discipline-oriented  course. 

In  Mid-Century  Tyler  was  telling  his  students  that  the  needs  of  the  discipline 
represent  only  one  approach  to  organizing  a curriculum.  He  also  noted  that 
curriculum  could  be  organized  around  the  present  and  future  personal  needs  of 
individuals  or  around  the  needs  of  the  social  order.  It  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly obvious  that  we  must  pay  attention  to  all  three  of  these  factors  in  the 
identification  of  objectives  and  learning  materials  to  provide  a comprehen- 
sive set  of  learning  activities  for  a multi-option,  relevant  curriculum. 
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Another  issue  related  to  performance  objectives  is  individualization.  Most 
secondary  schools  are  now  structured  to  present  science  in  a traditional  pat- 
tern of  biology,  chemistry  and  physics.  Mathematics  is  present  in  algebra, 
geometry,  advanced  algebra,  solid  geometry  and  trigonometry.  If  we  are  to 
meet  the  educational  needs  of  all  students,  particularly  those  in  career-ori- 
ented programs,  we  must  be  flexible  even  with  the  so-called  academic  subjects 
to  present  learning  experiences  in  the  form  and  at  a time  relevant  to  the 
career  plan  of  each  student.  This  means  that  for  some  students,  some  knowl- 
edge, concepts  and  principles  of  physics  should  be  introduced  before  grade 
12.  Other  students  with  different  career  orientation  may  not  need  princi- 
ples in  physics  until  grade  12.  Indeed  they  may  not  need  then  at  all. 

We  have  long  argued  that  students  learn  at  different  rates.  Yet  there  is  a 
dearth  of  instructional  materials  and  a paucity  of  educational  practices  to 
enable  a teacher  to  accomplish  the  goal.  This  all  indicates  our  lack  of  com- 
mitment to  individualization  in  terms  of  learning  rates.  We  move  from  one 
topic  to  another  whether  a student  has  learned  or  not.  In  many  instances 
such  a procedure  guarantees  subsequent  failure  because  the  topic  not  learned 
is  a prerequisite  for  the  new  objective. 

A third  issue  relates  to  learning  styles.  Most  schooling  is  conducted  from 
books  (principally  textbooks)  and  teacher  speeches.  We  know  enough  now  to 
be  sure  that  students  will  learn  better  if  a broader  range  of  learning  media 
and  various  grouping  options  are  available  to  then.  We  are  beginning  to 
learn  that  some  kinds  of  learning  media  and  some  kinds  of  approaches  are 
most  effective  with  students  having  particular  sets  of  characteristics. 

Goal  Setting 

Persons  concerned  with  the  educational  enterprise  have  always  been  concerned 
about  objectives.  However,  they  may  have  expressed  their  objectives  in  other 
terms  such  as  goals  or  principles.  Whatever  the  words  used,  the  statements 
amount  to  expressing  the  objectives  of  the  educational  program.  In  colonial 
times,  people  talked  about  the  three  BSs  (reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic). 
These  three  goals  were  rather  universally  accepted.  Individual  schools  may 
have  added  other  dimensions,  such  as  religion,  morality,  or  occupational 
training. 

By  1918,  a committee  of  the  National  Education  Association,  the  Commission  on 
Reorganization  of  Secondary  Education,  proposed  a set  of  Seven  Cardinal  Prin- 
ciples. These  seven  principles  were  significant  in  that  they  expanded  consid- 
erably the  mission  of  the  schools  to  include  instruction  in  such  matters  as 
health,  home  membership,  use  of  leisure  time,  vocational  education,  citizenship 
education  and  ethical  character. 

During  my  teacher  training  days  of  the  thirties,  these  Seven  Cardinal  Princi- 
ples were  still  recognized  as  the  best  statement  of  objectives  that  cculd  be 
found.  Since  1918,  there  have  been  actions  through  the  Education  Policy  Com- 
mittee to  elaborate  on  the  goals  of  education.  In  1959,  the  Educational  Pol- 
icy Commission  issued  the  following  statements  about  elementary  and  secondary 
school  curriculum: 

The  elementary  curriculum:  "It  should  emphasize  reading,  writing, 

arithmetic,  speaking,  and  listening  — the  basic  skills  of  the  civ- 
lized  person  and  the  foundation  of  further  intellectual  growth." 
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:;:u  50uJJ11help  p^pils  t0  ac<iuire  information,  »se»uDa- 

sho’iH^  SklllS  “f  thC  S°Cial  studies»  science,  anisic,  and  art.  jt 
iJtPn  VT0m0te  understanding  and  the  importance  of  learning  aad  of 
intellectual  values.  It  should  teach  pupils  that  oecalelfve  think 
and  speak  in  various  ways.  ' ' 

The  secondary  school  curriculum:  "The  programs  of  ail  seo^v- 

school  students  should  include  English,  social  studies  ^ciessoe' 

tioiemaSCS’  3rtS’  33  wel1  35  Physical  and  heaik  educa- 

tion...There  should  be  commercial,  vocational,  technical  and  borne- 
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value... There  shouid  be  advanced  courses  in  mathematics,  statistics 
biology,  chemistry,  physics,  geology,  astroncev,  music,  art  literal 

iTfllrTTi  Writing’  hiSt0ry’  8e°*raph^  sociology,  sac 

and  ™ T m°dern  foreiga  ianS«a««  shouid  be  offeree... 

to  the  ininr  hf"  Lthr!e'year  se<iueQCe  is  needed  to  permit  learning 
p of  effective  use... The  superior  secaodarv'-se&ccl  onr- 
riculum... forms  of  learning  which  require  more  than  select  matter 
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You  will  note  from  this  statement  that  little  change  in  tea 
place  between  the  years  1918  and  1959. 

However,  by  Mid-Century  some  significant  thinking  about  objectives  was  Se5-.c 

nilerf6  yfa  faW  individuals.  RaiPh  Tyler's  work  about  1950  is  —ocub'v  re'- 
nized  as  of  major  significance  for  present  day  developments.  In'  1955  iyler^ 


many  educational  programs  do  not  have  clearly  defined  oer-cses 
In  some  cases  one  may  ask  a teacher  of  science,  of  English!  c* 
social  studies,  or  of  some  other  subject  what  objectives  ate  Selri 
a^!d  a!.a“d  get,no  satisfactory  reply.  The  teacher  mav  s*r  £ 
effect  that  he  a^ms  to  develop  a well-educated  cerscn  and  tbs- 
is  teaching  English  or  social  studies  or  some  other  subject  bi-“ 
cause  it  is  essential  to  a well-rounded  education.  So  doufet 
excellent  educational  work  is  being  done  by  artistic  teachers  vhn 
do  not  have  a clear  conception  of  goals  but  do  have  an  intuitive 
sense  of  what  is  good  teaching,  what  materials  are  significant 
what  topics  are  worth  dealing  with  and  how  to  nresent'aatiriais 
and  develop  topics  effectively  with  students.  Xevertheiess 
an  educational  program  is  to  be  planned  and  if  efforts  to-  con- 
tinued improvement  are  to  be  made,  it  is  verv  necessary  to  hire 
some  conception  on  the  goals  that  are  being  kimed  at.  'l&ese 
educational  objectives  become  the  criteria  by  which  materials 
are  selected,  content  is  outlined.,  instructional  procedures  are 
developed  and  tests  and  examinations  are  prepared,  j aspects 
of  the  educational  program  are  really  means  to  accomplish  \asi- 
educational  purposes.  Hence,  if  we  are  to  study  an  educational 
program  systematically  and  intelligently  we  must  first  be  «sre 
as  to  the  educational  objectives  aimed  at. 
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The  Russell  Sage  Foundation  sponsored  Mid-Century  conference  report.  contains 
these  introductory  words: 

The  Mid-Century  Committee  on  Outcomes  in  Elementary  Education  was 
assembled  to  describe  for  educators,  test-makers  and  interested,  cit- 
izens the  measurable  goals  of  instruction  in  our  American  eltamsrcary 
schools.  Though  other  groups  and  individuals  have  specified  some 
of  the  outcomes  sought  by  the  schools,  or  have  described  me  subject 
matter  and  activities  of  schools,  there  has  long  been  a need  tor  a 
comprehensive  and  authoritative  survey  of  elementary  schooling*  vatr 
primary  emphasis  on  behavioral  goals.  Such  a survey  should  identify 
desirable  attainable  objectives  so  that  they  may  be  susceptible  to 
measurement,  evaluation,  and  critical  philosophical  analysis* 

You  will  note  from  these  two  quotes  the  emergence  of  the  idea  of  precisely 
stated  objectives  that  can  be  evaluated  in  behavioral  changes. 

In  spite  of  the  few  pioneering  efforts  there  was  very  little  concern  about 
statements  of  objectives  and  very  little  evidence  that  tney  nade  very  much 
difference  in  what  teachers  did. 

Within  the  last  10  years,  with  the  increased  concern  in  educational  screen  li- 
ability , the  need  to  improve  teacher  learning  strategies*  me  greatest  seuhis— 
tication  in  educational  technology,  and  the  identification  of  tnree  domains  of 
knowledge,  we  have  become  very  serious  about  more  precise  statements  or  ocy mo- 
tives. 

Objectives,  Instructional  Process  and  Evaluation 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  relationship  of  objectives  to  evalua- 
tion. Certainly  the  precision  of  the  evaluation  can  be  no  sore  exact  tint 
the  precision  by  which  goals  are  stated. 

We  have  paid  less  attention,  I believe,  to  the  effect  of  goal  setting  on  the 
instructional  process.  Carefully  selected  and  thoughtfully  organized  objec- 
tives do  not  necessarily  assure  that  the  graduates  of  our  schools  will  hare 
secured  the  capabilities  to  cope  with  their  world. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  various  ways  that  different  educational  special- 
ists are  approaching  objective  specifications. 

We  have  seen  the  linear  type  behavioral  scientists  chop  the  program  into  Itttl 
"bits.”  Learning  was  assumed  to  have  occured  if  the  learner  could  demonstrate 
that  he  had  mastered  84  to  90  percent  of  these  little  pieces  under  prescrirec 
circumstances.  Little  attention  was  given  to  a concern  that  the  pieces  code 
be  put  together  in  such  a way  that  broader  goals  were  achieved.  Tec  often 
learning  packages  produced  by  this  emphasis  resulted  in  students  learning  a- 
lone  from  the  printed  word  so  that  teaching  became  a matter  of  merely  recoct- 
ing the  "bits"  mastered. 

We  have  also  had  the  behavioral  scientist  who  designed  program  learning  from, 
a bi.nching  approach.  In  these  programs  broad  objectives  and  prerequisite 
' capabilities  were  identified.  Prerequisites  could  be  bypassed  if  a student 
could  demonstrate  his  ability  to  achieve  the  broader  objectives. 
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carefully  designed  objectives.  teaching  sc  learning  scraLeties  am 
tion  measures. 
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We  have  also  been  coni  rented  in  I 

clared  that  the  resolution.  rt  the  edmt^~c  -r-  rrth^ers  rsst  «rs 
of  concepts.  I have  found  little  in  the  literature  tt  tncttst* 
disciples  of  this  cult  took  tine  to  axrlsfn  da:  tn^r 
even  make  clear  what  a student  wculf  he  s?>  tt  nr  strr  rhis  tr 
concepts  that  he  could  net  dr  defers. 
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Recently  we  have  listened  to  the  enatattts  who  taue  mrre 
pose  of  education  to  he  problem  sclrir^  sat  decision  vastest 
have  looked  at  tne  earicer  errems  t^y^-  ttt^i  tt 
gram  instruction  and  concents  hy  ttshixirg:  the  hrsntiint 
nizing  that  concept  development  is  remeruisire  run  nrc^tt  he  sets: 
decision  making.  They  note  that  tomrencs  are  asseitr_£_  tx  ftOEtlsttrs 
ciples  and  these  principles  enable  ns  to  deal  -sin.  prndlgnsl  jratr 
program  approach  permits  us  tt  lock  tarerxi It  tt  mmemtsims  roc  sssr 
learning.  ' 
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Some  of  our  colleagues  who  have  deem  frustrated 
must  be  stated  in  precise  terms  hare  tszrasd  tt 
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Another  concern  of  mine  is  the  interrelations 

types.  In  vocational  education  for  - sssr.  1 - _ _ 
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learner  as  a asanas  being  is  more  important  than  the  objectives  sought  for  or 
the  subject  natter  tsueht . Educators  vita,  this  orientation  have  often  felt 
threatened  bv  the  narrowness  of  other  educators  who  misuse  performance  ob- 
jectives and  utilize  1 nhismaa  nan n genen t strategies.  They  are  disconcerted 
when  they  hear  other  educational  leaders  proposing  that  students  learn  alone 
vith  a big  y i~ng  computer  monitoring  and  directing  by  numbers  the 

individual’s  progress  toward  insignificant  goals. 

It  is  my  belief  that  we  are  approaching  the  level  of  sophistication  so  that 
in  the  next  five  vesrs  we  can  effectively  combine  process  objectives,  perfor- 
mance objectives,  and  problem  solving  capabilities  which  integrate  the  three 
domains  of  knowledge  in  a humanistic  educational  program.  We  can  provide 
education  that  is  relevant  to  the  vocational,  citizenship  and  personal  goals 
of  all  students.  «e  can  provide  an  education  that  will  equip  each  student 
for  his  role  as  a verier,  citizen,  and  seif-f ulf filing  individual. 


Procedures 

To  accomplish  this  means  much  research,  hard  headed  thinking  and  evaluation. 

We  must  continually  reassess  jobs,  citizenship,  and  self-fulfilling  needs  of 
learners  under  a variety  of  personal  and  societal  conditions.  This  must  be 
done  in  the  context  of  the  three  domains  of  knowledge.  From  this  assessment 
of  needs  we  must  design  and  continually  redesign  process  or  life  long  goals 
which  will  be  translated  into  a set  of  behavioral  or  performance  objectives 
as  indications  of  progress  toward  the  process  goals.  These  behavioral  perfor- 
mance objectives  developed  through  the  branching  technique  must  be  ordered  in 
a way  that  is  test  relevant  for  each  learner.  Having  selected  the  objectives, 
learning  experiences  which  will  accomplish  the  objectives  must  be  selected, 
multi-media  approaches  must  be  identified,  and  appropriate  evaluation  measures 
designed.  A1 1 of  this  must  be  managed  in  the  classroom  in  a way  that  maximizes 
the  humanistic  process.  Having  conceptualized  the  nature  of  the  learner  needs 
and  having  identified  the  kind  of  materials  that  will  meet  the  individual 
needs  of  students,  management  objectives  need  to  be  planned  and  packaged  for 
curriculum,  developers , class roan  teachers  and  administrators . 

These  are  nosamsatal  tasks  and  perhaps  we  at  the  present  time  have  only  the 
knowledge  to  go  part  way.  You  people  assembled  for  this  conference  are  here 
to  work  on  this  problem.  I wish  you  success  in  the  tremendous  task  that  you 
have  chosen  for  yourself. 
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NEED  FOR  PERFORMANCE  OBJECTIVES  IN  PLANNING  AND  EVALUATING 

All  of  us  have  had  some  experience  in  stating  objectives.  We  definitely 
have  a challenge  in  the  years  ahead  to  have  a better  understanding  of  our 
respective  responsibilities  in  carrying  out  the  State  Program  of  Vocational 
Education  and  then  getting  ourselves  appropriately  organized  to  accomplish 
this  end.  In  talking  about  performance  objectives  and  in  attempting  to  state 
performance  objectives  we  can  come  to  realize  the  importance  of  objectives. 

I have  been  told,  and  at  this  minute  I believe,  that  objectives  do  not  exist 
in  the  absence  of  a situation.  We  must  have  an  understanding  of  the  situation 
and  we  should  have  certain  beliefs  about  the  situation  as  it  exists.  It  is  in 
our  attempt  to  improve  the  situation  that  objectives  become  important. 

One  of  the  important  things  that  each  of  us  must  be  concerned  about  is 
,rWhat  is  the  situation?11  "What  is  my  specific  responsibility  in  the  situation?" 
It  is  in  our  attempt  to  improve  the  situation  that  objectives  become  important. 
So  one  of  the  important  things  that  each  of  us  must  consider  is  "What  is  the 
situation?"  "What  is  my  specific  responsibility  in  that  situation?"  We  must 
clarify  our  situation  so  that  we  will  be  in  a position  to  have  a meaningful 
experience  in  the  formulation  of  performance  objectives.  We  must  have  a 
certain  amount  of  background  information  if  our  efforts  are  going  to  be  mean- 
ingful. 

Basically  we  are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  developing  a program 
of  vocational  education  that  matches  people  with  jobs.  We  are  concerned  about 
all  people  who  are  educable  and  trainable  who  hopefully  have  a place  in  the 
world  of  work.  Our  job  is  to  help  them  in  light  of  their  interests,  their 
needs,  and  their  capabilities  and  prepare  them  for  their  rightful  place  in  the 
world  of  work.  Only  then  can  they  make  their  appropriate  contribution  in  the 
production  of  goods  and  services  that  we  will  have.  To  the  extent  that  we  are 
able  to  help  them,  these  people,  as  a result  of  their  productivity,  will  be  able 
to  share  in  the  good  things  that  society  has  to  offer.  In  the  final  analysis, 
the  thing  that  we  are  concerned  about  is  the  development  of  programs,  services, 
and  activities  that  will  address  themselves  to  the  interests,  needs,  and 
capabilities  of  people  who  are  preparing  themselves  for  the  world  of  work. 

We  help  people  through  the  development  of  educational  resources.  Now  then, 
if  we  understand  the  purpose  of  vocational  education  as  supported  by  the  federal 
vocational  education  act  "to  assist  the  states  to  maintain,  extend,  and  improve 
existing  programs  of  vocational  education,  to  develop  new  programs  of  vocation- 
al education,  and  to  provide  part-time  employment  for  youths  who  need  the 
earnings  from  such  employment  to  continue  their  vocational  training  on  a full- 
time basis,  so  that  persons  of  all  ages  in  all  communities  of  the  State— those 
in  high  school,  those  who  have  completed  or  discontinued  their  formal  education 
and  are  preparing  to  enter  the  labor  market,  those  who  have  already  entered  the 
labor  market  but  need  to  upgrade  their  skills  or  learn  new  ones,  those  with 
special  educational  handicaps,  and  those  in  postsecondary  schools— will  have 
ready  access  to  vocational  training  or  retraining  which  is  of  high  quality, 
which  is  realistic  in  the  light  of  actual  or  anticipated  opportunities  for 
gainful  employment,  and  which  is  suited  to  their  needs,  interests,  and  ability 
to  benefit  from  such  training." 
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This  statement  of  purpose  is  rather  broad  and  inclusive,  but  it  is  our 
job.  We,  as  leaders  of  the  program  of  vocational  education  in  Kentucky,  need 
to  conceptualize  the  kind  of  program  that  we  want  to  have  in  Kentucky.  That 
means  that  we  need  to  develop  certain  kinds  of  understanding  about  the  pro- 
grams and  that  we  need  to  establish  certain  kinds  of  beliefs  regarding  it. 

In  light  of  our  understanding,  and  in  light  of  our  beliefs ; we  ought  to  be  in 
a position  to  do  an  effective  job  of  developing  performance  objectives. 

What  kind  of  results  do  we  expect  to  secure  from  our  efforts?  How  are 
we  going  to  be  able  to  know  that  we  have  attained  those  kind  of  results?  In 
the  process,  we  should  be  getting  the  kind  of  evidence  we  need  to  be  able  to 
say  whether  our  programs  are  effective  or  not.  If  they  are  effective  we  should 
keep  on  doing  the  things  that  are  effective.  If  they  are  not,  then  we  ought 
to  have  the  kind  of  evidence  that  we  need  to  recycle  back  into  our  planning  and 
developing  operation  so  that  we  can  improve  our  efforts  and  improve  our  programs 
so  that  we  are  better  able  to  serve  the  people. 

The  things  that  make  this  kind  of  a meeting  important  is  that  we  are  hearing 
more  and  more  of  the  word  accountability.  It  will  be  worn  out,  then  there  will 
be  another  one.  There  is  a saying  that  we  need  to  be  accountable  for  what  we 
do.  I think  it  is  important  that  we  re-examine  the  situation  that  we  are  in 
individually.  If  we  are  not  clear  on  the  responsibility  that  we  have,  I 
believe  that  this  kind  of  an  exercise  will  enable  us  to  get  clear  because  one 
of  the  things  we  should  do  is  define  our  role.  What  role  am  I to  play?  I 
need  to  have  that  clearly  conceptualized.  What  kind  of  results  do  I hope  to 
obtain  in  my  position?  If  you  are  an  administrator,  a supervisor,  a coordinator, 
or  whatever  you  may  be,  you  yourself  need  to  have  performance  objectives.  You 
need  to  attain  a certain  kind  of  result  that  indicates  that  you  have  measured 
up  to  expectations. 

In  most  cases,  you  will  be  in  a position  to  help  other  people.  In  the  final 
analysis,  we  are  getting  down  to  the  place  where  we  are  preparing  people  for  the 
world  of  work.  The  whole  business  is  tied  to  this  thing  called  teaching-learning. 
We  are  concerned  about  the  learner.  It  was  indicated  last  night  we  were  concern- 
ed about  the  cognitive,  affective,  and  psychomotor  domains  as  we  attempt  to 
develop  performance  objectives.  If  the  learner  is  to  be  adequately  prepared  for 
the  world  of  work,  we  must  be  concerned  about  the  attitude  of  the  learner,  the 
understanding  of  the  learner,  the  skills  that  the  learner  has  acquired;  all 
the  things  that  make  the  learner  more  employable. 

I have  said  these  things  to  indicate  that  we  have  an  important  job  to  do 
if  we  are  to  be  in  a position  to  provide  the  leadership  that  is  needed  in  this 
state.  I am  going  to  close  my  remarks  by  relating  to  a paper  that  was  presented 
in  a meeting  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  two  weeks  ago  by  Dr.  Leon  Minear,  who  specific- 
ally indicates  the  importance  of  the  task  that  we  are  undertaking.  Because  we 
are  not  in  a vacuum,  we  are  in  a situation  where  we  will  be  relating  to  the 
people  at  the  federal  level  on  the  one  hand  and  to  the  people  in  the  regions 
and  the  local  school  districts  on  the  other  hand.  What  they  do  and  what  orien- 
tation they  have  in  carrying  out  their  responsibilities  will  have  a lot  to  do 
with  what  we  need  to  do  as  we  become  more  appropriately  oriented  to  carry  out 
our  responsibilities. 
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As  you  know,  we  are  to  develop  an  annual  and  a long  range  plan  indicating 
what  we  are  to  do  in  this  state  to  satisfy  the  occupational  education  needs  of 
the  people.  We  are  supposed  to  have  a State  Plan,  we  are  supposed  to  have  a 
regional  plan,  and  a local  plan.  One  thing  that  you  will  find  in  those  plans 
is  a statement  of  objectives.  One  thing  that  you  will  hear  more  and  more  about 
is  how  well  are  those  objectives  stated?  How  realistic  are  those  objectives 
and  how  explicit  are  they  in  terms  of  being  measurable  so  that  we  can  know 
very  clearly  when  we  have  reached  them,  or  have  not  reached  them.  We  ourselves 
need  to  be  organized  so  that  we  can  do  a better  job  of  stating  our  objectives 
at  the  state  level,  regional,  and  local  level;  so  that  we  can,  in  effect,  use 
those  objectives  as  a basis  for  developing  programs,  services,  and  activities 
that  are  needed  by  all  people  in  all  parts  of  the  state  who  are  in  need  of 
occupational  education. 

We  have  built  into  our  program,  through  the  passage  of  the  1968 
Amendments,  the  establishment  of  a National  Advisory  Council  of  Vocational 
Education  and  the  establishment  of  a State  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational 
Education.  One  of  the  major  responsibilities  of  each  of  the  two  councils  is 
to  take  a look  at  the  programs  of  vocational  education  annually,  to  take  a 
look  at  the  world  of  work,  and  to  determine  whether  vocational  education  is 
properly  structured  and  carried  out  in  an  appropriate  manner  to  be  relevant 
to  the  needs  of  occupations  in  the  world  of  work  and  be  relevant  to  the 
interests,  the  concerns,  the  aptitudes  of  the  people  who  are  in  need  of 
occupational  education. 

The  National  Advisory  Council,  from  a national  point  of  view,  is  going 
to  be  looking  at  our  state  plans  and  our  annual  reports.  They  are  going  to  be 
making  a study  of  selected  areas  of  our  program  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to 
determine  whether,  on  the  one  hand  we  are  developing  realistic,  comprehensive, 
objectives,  and  whether,  on  the  other  hand  we  are  doing  anything  about  them 
in  trying  to  carry  out  programs  in  the  light  of  the  objectives. 

At  the  state  level,  the  State  Advisory  Council  has  as  one  of  its  respon- 
sibilities to  evaluate  our  state  program  each  year.  The  State  Advisory 
Council  has  completed  its  first  year’s  evaluation.  It  has  submitted  its 
report.  It  is  a sample  of  our  state  program.  They  have  made  several  recom- 
mendations that  I think  are  appropriate  to  the  job  that  we  have  here.  We  need 
to  be  aware  of  that.  We  do  not  need  to  be  aware  of  it  as  a threat;  we  need 
to  be  aware  of  it  as  another  agency  or  another  group  who  are  providing  an  input 
into  our  program.  Hopefully,  they  are  taking  an  objective  look  at  the  job  that 
we  are  doing  and  are  trying  to  make  recommendations  that  will  enable  a few 
people  in  positions  of  leadership  to  do  a better  job  in  providing  the  responses 
that  are  needed  to  develop  the  programs,  services,  and  activities  that  are 
needed  to  serve  the  people. 

I am  getting  back  to  the  report  that  said  that  at  the  federal  level  they 
are  going  to  operate  in  terms  of  objectives  and  are  going  to  try  to  get  organ- 
ized so  that  they  can  manage  programs  in  terms  of  objectives.  Last  night  you 
heard  the  statement  "management  by  objectives'*  and  the  speaker  said  that  the 
concept  was  another  situation  altogether.  I have  a feeling  that  "management 
by  objectives"  is  not  something  separate.  I think  it  is  part  of  the  ballgame. 
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Management  by  objectives  is  another  effort  to  bring  accountability  to  play  in 
the  development  of  our  program.  So  this  paper  says  that  for  several  years  now, 
management  in  business  and  industries  has  operated  successfully,  by  setting 
specific  objectives  and  working  to  achieve  them.  This  system  has  been  known 
as  management  by  objectives.  The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  its  constituent  agencies  have  adopted  this  system  of  management  in  recent 
months  and  they  are  going  to  be  relating  to  the  states  in  terms  of  this  approach. 
The  Department  is  now  implementing  management  by  objectives  within  its  complex 
and  varied  programs. 

Management  by  objectives,  to  be  successful,  is  a highly  structured 
enterprise.  It  is  dependent  upon  setting  worthwhile  goals,  designing  useful 
objectives  with  precise  and  measurable  action  steps  assigned  to  each  objective, 
assigning  adequate  resources,  and  developing  a responsible  staff  with  sufficient 
time  to  assure  completion  of  the  desired  objectives.  These  factors  are, 
perhaps,  the  most  essential  factors  in  performance  evaluation  or  accountability 
systems.  Thus,  management  by  objectives  has  come  to  vocational  education.  I 
have  a feeling  that  it  shall  come  at  the  federal  level,  it  shall  come  at  the 
state  level,  and  it  shall  come  at  the  local  level. 

The  national  goal  for  vocational  education  in  the  early  70 fs  is  to  double 
the  secondary  enrollment  in  occupational  programs,  to  offer  at  least  some 
occupational  work  experience  to  all  secondary  students,  and  to  reach  a large 
number  of  elementary  students  through  occupational  information  and  exploration, 
even  those  enrolled  in  college  preparatory  programs.  The  demand  for  techni- 
cians is  growing  twice  as  fast  as  for  any  other  occupational  group.  These 
demands  must  be  met  at  least  in  part  by  expanding  postsecondary  occupational 
education.  Up-grading  and  retraining  adults,  including  more  women,  is  to  be 
provided  to  at  least  ten  percent  of  our  work  force  annually.  The  work  force 
is  estimated  to  be  about  77  million  by  1975.  Responsibilities  of  federal, 
state,  and  local  governments  for  vocational  education  are  only  a small  part 
of  the  total  educational  responsibility  and  only  a fraction  of  the  total  demand 
for  all  types  of  public  service.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  administrative 
leaders  at  every  level  to  develop  programs  which  will  benefit  most  greatly 
the  growth  -of  the  national  economy  and  the  general  welfare  of  the  people; 
especially  those  with  the  greatest  special  needs. 

Establishment  of  clearly  defined,  measurable  objectives  and  management  by 
objectives  is  a systematic  way  of  assuring  that  priority  goals  and  objectives 
are  matched  by  high  expectations  and  that  strategies  and  resources  are  allocated 
and  managed  through  the  planning  and  budgeting  processes  to  obtain  the  desired 
results.  The  operational  planning  system  has  five  essential  aspects: 

1.  Developing  short-term  objectives, 

2.  Developing  operational  plans  to  achieve  the  objectives, 

3.  Directing  and  coordinating  the  implementation  of  plans, 

4.  Receiving  and  evaluating  information  on  progress  and  results,  and 

5.  Following  up  with  corrective  action. 

The  attempt  is  to  provide  a framework  to  help  assure  that  these  aspects 
are  regularly  and  effectively  managed  throughout  the  system  or  throughout  the 
department.  The  operational  planning  system  is  intended  to  provide  a framework 
O . for  "results  oriented"  management. 
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The  primary  purpose  of  this  system  is  to: 

1.  Communicate  priorities  and  general  Strategies  to  all  operating 
managers  t 

2.  Require  coordinators,  headquarters,  and  regional  planners  to  carry 
out  priorities  and  perform  other  key  functions  effectively, 

3.  Enable  top  management  and  regional  management  to  monitor  and  fulfill 
all  of  their  plans, 

4.  Create  an  environment  which  encourages  decision  making  in  accordance 
with  a pre-determined  strategy,  and 

5.  Strengthen  line  management  within  the  agencies  and  regions  by  holding 
line  management  accountable  for  specific  results. 

This  system  is  not  designed  to  encompass  all  activities.  Rather  it 
attempts  to  direct  management  action  toward  selected  priorities  and  other  key 
activities.  The  emphasis  is  on  fostering  change  and  bringing  the  essential 
services  closer  to  the  intended  recipients  rather  than  merely  carrying  on 
operations  as  usual. 

There  is  a great  concern  about  the  kind  of  job  that  we  do  in  planning, 
in  setting  our  priorities,  in  allocating  our  resources,  and  in  evaluating 
a job  that  is  being  done.  Objectives  are  needed  to  determine  whether  or  not 
we  are  carrying  out  our  objectives  as  specified  and  to  determine  whether  or 
not  we  are  getting  the  kind  of  results  that  we  ought  to  be  getting.  If  we 
are,  we  should  continue  the  good  work;  if  we  are  not,  we  should  be  prepared 
to  make  changes  in  our  programs  so  that  our  program  is  better  planned  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  people. 

There  is  a great  need  for  us  to  get  the  kind  of  understanding  that  we 
ought  to  have  about  vocational  education  as  it  is  designed  to  serve  the  needs 
of  the  people.  We  need  to  examine  our  beliefs  and  make  sure  that  we  are  pre- 
pared to  translate  the  needs  of  the  people  into  programs,  services,  and  act- 
ivities that  are  needed.  If  we  get  prepared  to  do  that,  I think  that  we  will 
be  in  a position  to  provide  the  kind  of  leadership  that  is  needed  in  the  state 
of  Kentucky  to  develop  the  kind  of  program  that  is  expected  of  us  in  the  years 
ahead. 
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Relationship  of  Performance  Objectives  to  Programs,  Curriculum,  and  Instruction 


Here  in  the  United  States  since  the  inception  of  the  ideal  of  free 
public  schooling,  our  educational  system  has  been  a dynamic  one.  Changes  in 
programs,  objectives,  methods  of  teaching,  and  new  emphasis  have  been  a 
constant  part  of  a growing  institution.  The  work  of  Mann  and  Barnard  in 
teacher  education,  the  development  of  the  ideal  of  progressive  education, 
by  John  Dewey,  the  influence  of  standardized  testing  after  World  War  I,  and— 
more  recently--the  influences  of  Piaget  and  Hontessori— have  been  a part  of 
this  dynamic  change.  In  all  of  this  change,  we  have  made  a lot  of  mistakes; 
but  along  with  the  mistakes,  we  have  made  intense  progress. 

Being  the  public  institution  about  which  people  think  they  have  the  most 
knowledge,  we  have  been  subject  to  criticism  from  every  direction.  During 
the  1950's  and  60's  the  criticism  of  what  we  were  doing  came  from  conserva- 
tives who  argued  that  we  needed  to  teach  more  subject  matter  and  provide  for 
more  cognitive  growth.  Now,  as  we  move  into  a new  decade,  the  criticism  seems 
to  be  coming  from  the  more  liberal  elements  of  our  society.  They  argue  that 
we  have  gone  too  far  in  cognitive  development  and  need  to  give  more  attention 
to  the  affective  domain.  Indeed,  Charles  K.  Silberman's  new  Crisis  in  the 
Classroom,  the  result  of  his  three-and-a-half-vear  Carnegie  Corporation  study, 
seems  to  be  the  opening  blow  in  an  effort  to  bring  about  more  affective  change 
in  the  schools.  Though  Silberman's  book  is  a crestomathy  of  criticism,  he 
seems  to  center  these  criticisms  around  our  emphasis  on  isolated  and  arbitrary 
acquisition  of  subject  matter  material. 

Now,  how  do  performance  objectives  fit  into  allot  this?  Particularly 
how  do  performance  objectives  relate  to  the  curriculum  in  the  larger  social 
context?  The  highly  propulsive  situation  we  find  ourselves  in  today  demands 
that  we  reevaluate  not  only  our  methods  but  our  very  goals.  We  must  redefine 
those  objectives  we  professed  to  be  vital  in  the  process  of  educating  young 
people.  Those  who  advocate  the  use  of  behavioral  objectives  suggest  that  we 
must  reassess  what  we  are  doing  in  terms  of  behavior  or  performance  which  can 
be  observed  and  which  will  build  understandings  and  skills  that  are  necessarily 
desirable.  These  short  range  aims  are  more  coamonly  known  as  behavioral  or 
performance  objectives. 

There  may  exist  at  this  point  some  sesatic  differences  or  problems.  So, 
whether  we  use  behavioral  objectives,  performance  objectives,  or—as  Mager  calls 
them— educational  objectives,  perhaps  we  can  agree  on  a definition.  Our  defi- 
nition would  specify  that  an  objective  state:  1)  the  student  behavior  that  is 

desired,  2)  the  conditions  under  which  the  behavior  will  be  exhibited,  and 
3)  the  level  of  performance  required. 

Some  may  be  apprehensive  of  the  term  "behavioral  objective"  because  they 
read  into  it  a stronger  identification  with  behavioral  psychologists  than  ac- 
tually exists.  We  need  not  fall  into  this  snare,  nor  do  we  need  to  fall  into 
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the  snare  of  those  who  argue  that  without  behaviors!  objectives  ve  no  act  have 
a proper  foundation  for  a system  of  public  education.  Ve  cast  ccciic  that  terfc 
mance  objectives  have  an  important  function  within  the  system  ate  at  the  same 
time  not  argue  that  those  systems  which  fail  to  use  performance  cmec  rives  are 
entirely  without  a philosophical  and  educational  base. 


It  is  unfair  to  suggest  that  only  those  educators  vhe  developed.  the  notion 
of  behavioral  objectives  in  the  1960’s  were  interested  in  the  clear  definition 
of  educational  objectives.  Those  of  us  who  are  doing  weri  today  should  give 
credit  to  the  past,  I think,  and  admit  that  a large  part  of  oar  s rock~ir  rede 
are  ideas  rescued  from  the  cobwebs  of  the  past.  Ibis  shouldn't  worry  os  too 
much  because  nobody  seems  to  ever  read  about  what  happened  in  the  rest  anyway 
We  stick  new  labels  on  new  ideas.  This  is,  invariably,  the  habit  of  peocue  vhc 
trade  in  ideas.  This  is  necessary  I suppose.  Thinkers  are  seldom  able  to  get  nr 
enough  wind  for  a full  day  of  work.  If  they  should  decide  to  work  at  their 
stock-in-trade,  the  blasted  telephone  or  the  bureaucracy  would  prevent  then 
from  doing  very  much.  Furthermore,  in  addition  to  having:  ccr  educational 
system  mitigating  against  him,  the  man  who  thinks  is  generally  considered  to 
be  a vain  troublemaker  and  society  tries  to  reduce  bin  to  the  level  of  a 
silent-majority-type  "patriot”  and  unquestioning  taxpayer.  Sc  nest  of  those 
who  think  rescue  a few  ideas  from  the  limbo  of  the  past,  steal  a rev  from 
fellow  living  creatures,  and— hopefully— come  out  with  a few  ideas  that  are 
occasionally  novel  and  thought- provoking. 


This  is  what  people  who  developed  behavioral  objectives  did:  in  my  judgment 
they  took  what  a lot  of  curriculum  specialists  had  been  saying  for  many  years 
about  clearly  defining  objectives  and  became  serious  about  it.  They  said  mat 
if  our  schools  do  have  objectives,  then  we  ought  to  be  able  to  identify  them, 
state  them  and  work  toward  their  specific  implementation . 3y  doing  sc,  they 
suggested,  we  would  aid  curriculum  planning,  p remote  increased  pupil  achievement, 
and  improve  the  techniques  and  skills  of  program  evaluate  cm  QtcAshs:  > . without 
clearly  stated  and  specific  objectives  unique  te  a content  area  or  educational 
project,  a teacher,  researcher,  or  curriculum  specialist  cannot  knew  vest  to  do, 
how  to  do  it,  or  when  the  goal  has  been  accomplished.  lo  suggest  that  hacavicral 
objectives  developed  by  educational  specialists  are  necessary  ices  not  mean  that 
we  must  abandon  input  from  the  public  and  ignore  things  Luke  state  accreditation 
standards.  Indeed,  it  is  precisely  sources  of  this  sort  that  vs  must  depend  upon 
for  developing  our  specific  objectives.  1 dichotomy  ices  not  ate  tonne: 
between  professional  educators  and  the  will  of  the  public  simp  It  because  of 
the  development  of  behavioral  objectives.  The  educator  must  now.  as  in  tie 
past,  develop  means  for  assessing  public  needs  in  education  ate  translating 
them  into  specific  objectives.  If  we  really  believe  in  democracy,  me  peep! 
must  continue  to  be  our  repository  of  aims  and  objectives  for  the  sotccls. 
we,  the  educators,  must  continue  to  translate  these  aims  and  objectives  irm 
precise  and  obtainable  goals. 


It  is  in  the  context  of  this  last  statement  that  ve  must  lock  at  me  rela- 
tionship between  behavioral  objectives  and  the  instructional  proems,  focal  a 
Anderson  stated  in  1967  that  "without  well  stated  objectives  there  is  no  casts 
for  making  any  judgment  as  to  whether  or  not  the  program  has  achieved  me  iesir 
goals.”  The  recognized  leader  in  advocating  the  use  of  behavioral  objectives, 
James  Popham,  has,  if  I read  him  correctly,  suggested  that  it  is  virtually 
impossible  to  pursue  a reasonable  curriculum  developaamt  project  without  o— 
havioral  objectives. 
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Jim  Rath,  of  the  University  of  Mazy  land,  is  net  sc  entd 
havioral  objectives.  In  a paper  presented  at  the  Fee marv „ 
American  Educational  Research  Association.,  he  stated  ’’’that  t: 
being  demanded  of  curriculum  workers  and  teachers  in  the  vri 
objectives  runs  contrary  to  their  values  of  humanism  and  irt; 
have  suggested  that  behavioral  objectives  are  just  another  e; 
college  professors  and  curriculum  specialists  to  cetrriicate  : 
and  make  it  appear  more  precise  than  it  really  is,  Acccrditu 
behavioral  objectives  tend  to  make  the  teacher  more  snhient  : 
Thus,  the  teacher  tends  to  over  emphasize  the  cc  an  reive 
dents,  often  ignoring  the  affective  growth  sc  necessary  in  c; 
addition,  the  critics  often  suggest  that  the  use  of  behaviors 
courages  cognitive  development  at  its  lowest  possible  level. 
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What  of  these  charges?  Is  it  true  that  behavioral  cb^eczives 
gate  against  good  teaching?  To  really  obtain  naxinum  effectiveness 
tional  methods,  one  must  begin  with  a basic  unders tsrdir e c ~ th- 
educational  objectives  and  their  relationship  to  the  cured  culm,  1 
statement  will  be  necessary  from  me  since  Dr.  Uthe  will  be  consider 
later  in  more  detail.  Suffice  it  to  say  at  the  moment.  there  are  t 
the  psychomotor  domain,  the  cognitive  domain,  and  the  si  fee  tire  dem 

First  let's  give  our  attention  to  the  psydiometcr  certain  level 
auditory,  physical,  or  manual  skills  that  lend  themselves  sc  resell 
raance  objectives.  Determining  desirable  student  behaviors  /th Pent 
their  exhibition,  and  the  level  of  their  performance  is  sesilv  dene 
psychomotor  domain.  For  example,  one  can  easilv  evaluate  where  er  a 
can  play  without  error  a B scale  on  his  clarinet  within  tnree  reeks 
lessons.  Or,  one  could  evaluate  a young  ladyfs  abilitv  tc  :aae  a t 
cake  from  scratch,  even  though  failure  may  prove  somewhat  a strain 
buds.  A little  tougher  challenge  to  the  teacher  comes  in  decedent 
precisely  a perfectly  executed  B scale  which  will  centric uts'rcvlrc 
with  Handel's  "Water  Music"  or  that  a tastv  spice  cake  will  level 
with  a three-course  gourmet  meal.  And,  even  more  difficult,  is  tnc 
whether  these  culinary  skills  will  provide  a compatible  husband  cr  k 
marriage  off  the  rocks.  Perhaps  some  cognition  is  desired  here. 

The  cognitive  domain  with  its  though t-buildine  crecess  ca_ls  - ~ 
tense  preparation  and  performance  objectives  can  t lav  sn  invert an:  r 
recall  of  facts,  the  ability  to  interpret  and  apclv  kncvledte  - 
objectively  with  performance  standards.  Knowing' the  cates  cf  — e it 
invented  the  light  bulb,  or  the  difference  between  stales  c : rvrei  1 
a directly  observable  occurence.  The  problem  becomes  a little  cent' 
however,  when  one  comes  to  synthesizing  and  oaklet  valic  value  * 
higher  the  level  of  thought  involved,  the  more  difficult  tc  write  '•*- 
jectives  for  it.  It  is  very  difficult  to  apply  suih  cb  receives  tc  - 
tive  processes. 

The  affective  domain  presents  an  even  more  complex  trcblen.  It 
with  the  emotional  impulses  and  responses  which  lead  to  value  build! 
know  that  one's  being  able  to  recite  facts  about  water  and  air  tcllu 
not  necessarily  imply  that  he  is  personally  involved  with  the  treble 


solutions  of  them.  The  aesthetic  t-uIzjcs  trrsmt 
oped  by  forcing  p referee ces  sc  eerier  t tc  setar  err- 
and "bad.”  Although  there  may  re  setae  strrle  tvsur 
opment  in  the  affective  domain.  as  a vbcls  it  tees 
behavioral  actions. 
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What,  then,  can  we  ceneiuce  scott  me  cse 
instruction?  Must  we  threw  meet  ;c  csss. 
total  educational  system:  on  them!  dermixly  : 
views:  behavioral  objectives  are  meed,  for  ses 

find  other  evaluative  netheds.  For  psycrcrr r 
which  lend  themselves  sc  clearly  tr  rerftrrsar,; 
understandings,  let  us  be  specific  me  precise 
the  students  and  the  curriculum*  Arc ff  1st  ts 
level  of  achievement  of  the  s meant,  sc  mat  ; 
Having  once  established  desirable  tehariers, 
must  so  achieve,  but  use  these  results  as  at 
raent  and  begin  expectations  at  mat  pcirt- 
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Moving  from  the  Inst  rue  ticttal  trie  m at 
curriculum,  it  seems  to  me  that  ace  must  aim 
to  use  performance  criteria  cr  behavioral  tcy 
educational  system.  To  substantiate 
consider  the  futility  of  establishing  at  ary 
for  the  areas  in  the  affectiv- 
domain.  Whatever  criteria  are  sat  m n a. 
ing,  for  example,  will  fa 
st rate  that  the  students  are 
be  some  students  thinking  critically  m re  tc 
some  who  are  see  tine  the  criteria  but  *rrc  are 
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Having  once  admitted  that  we  ic  net  tear  tc  t 
in  every  aspect  of  an  ins  tract! end  program,.  %e  ta 
of  principles  of  behavioral  objectives 


r tt«sr  gr  arrmt  me 


tc  me. 


seems  parallel  or  at  least  adaptable  tc  tie  idea  : 
behavioral  objectives.  3rcce  luckcsgi , cf  letters 
in  considering  a s tudent -centered  rmrunr. 
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c curriculum  must  be  met; 
educational  needs,  in  rams  cf 
and  educational  experiences  cf 
concrete  must  traced  lamina 


can  be  maximized  by  centre!  It  tv  me 
goal,  locating  the  student  it  mat 
sequences  that  are  psyche legt tally 
most  meaningful  wren  a parsec,  laar: 
with  his  environment.  It  construct 
curriculum,  the  currirclm  must  re 
be  developed  and  a 
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behavioral  ccjeczives  and  psy-mclcctcal  tt 
...  and  the  lea  mine  env irtimet;  seed!  c~ 
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to  naxiirlcc  me  probability  of  learning  lire  ugh  partici- 
pation. 

Perhaps  the  .arger  issue  about  using  performance  objectives  is  not  how 
to  state  something  oenavi orally,  rut,  rather,  vhat  ve  vant  in  light  of  why  we 
want  it.  copnomere  English  provides  the  opportunity  for  memorizing  Anthony’s 
luneral  oration  tree,  Emi us  mes a r . This  is  a good , measurable  behavioral 
objective.  Hut  me  cues  tire  I raise  is:  why  memorize  it?  Is  our  emphasis 

on  behavioral  objectives  nakirg  education  acre  simplistic?  Does  not  this 
perpetuate  the  dull,  repressive  schools  for  which  ve  are  being  critized? 

In  tne  tieid  or  vocational  education  it  is  easy  to  measure  whether  a 
student  has  memorized  me  steps  followed  in  checking  an  ignition  system  in 
an  automobile.  It  is  also  easy  to  measure  whether  he  has  achieved  at  the 
same  level  of  students  in  an  academic  program  in  sc  far  as  his  knowledge  of 
the  French  and  Indian  * ar  is  cm  earned.  However,  is  this  vhat  we  want?  Is 
academic  ability  or  me  ability  to  recall  steps  in  a process  vhat  employers 
and,  indeec,  society  expects  ct  one  of  our  graduates?  Professor  Christopher 
Jeneks  of  the  Harvard  Eradiate  School  of  Education  suggests  that  "despite  much 
popular  rhetoric,  mere  is  -item  evicence  that  academic  come  ten  ce  is  criti- 
cally important  to  tents  in  most  walks  ci  life.”  If  you  ask  employers  why 
they  won’t  nire  drop— outs,  for  example,  or  why  they  promote  certain  kinds  of 
people  and  not  ethers,  they  seldom  complain  that  drop-outs  can’t  read.  Instead, 
they  complain  that  crop-outs  don’t  get  to  work  on  time,  can’t  be  counted  on  to 
do  a caretul  job,  don’t  get  along  with  others  in  the  plant  or  office,  can’t  be 
trusted  to  keep  their  hands  :ut  of  the  till  and  so  on . Now,  if  you  will,  tell 
me  how  to  write  these  things  Into  benavicral  objectives. 

In  ether  verds,  it  behavioral  objectives  are  desi gnec  solely  to  make 
people  academics — y competent,  perhaps  ve  are  aiming  in  the  wrong  direction. 

*hat  ve  really  need  tc  re  fostering  is  the  development  of  self  discipline  and 
self  respect,  a genuine  regard  tor  ether  people,  and  some  appreciation  for  and 
dedication  to  me  _ivmg  or  a tu — l anc  us  etui  lite.  But,  how  does  one  observe 
taese  things  ? Are  mere  any  crservacle  prerequisite  las as  which  ve  can  employ? 
if  so,  ve  can  utilize  our  knowledge  about  behavior  tc  this  extent. 

Professor  Hebert  Elaser,  director  of  the  Ini  vers icy  of  Pittsburgh's  Learning 
Res  ear  cn  Development  mnter,  argues  mat  we  can  develop  behavioral  objectives 
and  even  program  material  that  will  "provide  people  who  are  capable  of  doing 
new  things,  rather  man  repeating  vhat  other  generations  have  done  . . .people 

who  can  analyze  and  verify  so  mat  they  do  not  readily  accept  available  trends 
of  thought  . . . You  tell  me  vhat  values  you  want  to  teach,  and  I’ll  tell  you 
the  best  technology  for  teaching  it."  I find  myself  disagreeing  with  Professor 
Glaser  both  vise- rally  and  philosophically.  He  forgets,  I think,  what 
Marshall  McLunan  rents  cut  to  us:  the  nedi-un  is  the  message.  And,  when  the 

medium  is  sterile,  precise,  and  rigid,  the  message  it  gives  is  of  the  same 
nature. 


O 
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me  behevicrist  vie*  ci  education  r*s  deeply  in  ear  system.  Though  de- 
veloped cy  people  vne  oonsicer  trerse-ves  tc  re  nest  liberal,  they  have  developed 
vhat  Charles  Silremsn  calls  a rigidity  cf  structure  that  irplles  there  is  only 
one  right  ensue r and  rely  me  route  to  it.  In  reality,  it  seems  to  ne  that 
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students  need  to  learn  the  exact  opposite:  that  there  are  many  answers  to  most 
questions  and  that  other  questions  may  have  no  answers  at  all.  Single  causality 
and  simplistic  answers  may  be  adequate  for  those  who  are  politicians  and  those 
who  are  on  quiz  shows.  However,  our  lives  are  far  too  complicated  for  us  to 
settle  for  such  simplistic  thought.  Professor  Lee  J.  Cronbach,  of  the  Stanford 
Research  Development  Center  put  it  beautifully  when  he  called  a behaviorallv 
oriented  program  a prescription  for  training  and  not  for  education. 

Charles  Silberaan's  discussion  of  Professor  CronbachTs  position  is  impor- 
tant : 


The  distinction  is  important.  In  both  education  and 
training,  goals  are,  or  should  be,  specified;  the  difference 
lies  in  how  the  goals  are  related  to  the  process  of  instruct- 
ion itself.  In  training,  the  behavior  to  be  produced  is  im- 
bedded in  the  lesson  itself:  as  Cronbach  puts  it,  '‘the 
lesson  is  the  thing."  For  as  Glaser  puts  it,  in  a definition 
already  quoted,  "well-defined  sequences  of  progressive,  be- 
haviorally  defined  objectives  in  various  subject  areas  need 
to  be  established  as  guidelines  for  setting  up  a student's 
program  of  study.  The  student's  achievement  is  defined  by 
his  position  along  this  progression  of  advancement." 

It  is  important  for  us  to  remember  that  a student's  achievement  or  growth  is 
defined  by  what  he  does— indeed  by  what  he  is— after  he  is  out  of  school  and  be- 
comes a participating  member  of  society.  Material  in  school  is  merely  a vehicle 
through  which  a person  develops  the  ability  to  reason,  to  learn,  to  analyze, 
to  develop  self  confidence,  to  develop  values,  and  to  become  a participating 
member  of  society.  We  might  well  remember  an  old  adage  suggesting  that  the 
important  part  of  education  is  that  which  is  remembered  after  the  lessons 
are  forgotten.  Alfred  North  Whitehead  put  it  another  way  when  he  said  "your 
learning  is  useless  to  you  till  you  have  lost  your  textbooks,  burnt  your  lec- 
ture notes,  and  forgotten  the  minutiae  which  you  learned  by  heart  for  the 
examination." 

In  short,  it  appears  to  me  that  Silberman  in  his  Crisis  in  the  Classroom 
sums  up  the  entire  problem  when  he  says:  "Our  most  pressing  educational  problem, 
is  short,  is  not  how  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  schools;  it  is  how  to 
create  and  maintain  a humane  society.  A society  whose  schools  are  inhumane  is 
not  likely  to  be  humane  itself." 

Behavioral  objectives  can  make  us  all  aware  of  what  we  are  really  doing. 

They  can  remind  us  of  the  fact  that  we  all  too  often  place  our  emphasis  on 
minutiae,  on  form  rather  than  substance.  They  can  provide  us  a convenient 
and  productive  mechanism  through  which  to  organize  on  the  psychomotor  and  cog- 
nitive levels.  However,  we  must  never  view  them  as  a panacea  or,  in  my  judg- 
ment, as  a primary  focus  around  which  we  can  organize  an  educational  program. 
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DERIVATION  OF  PERFORMANCE  OBJECTIVES 


Last  evening,  Dr.  Pruitt  discussed  the  Importance  of  Performance  Object- 
ives, and  this  morning  we  have  listened  to  two  of  your  own  staff  members  dis- 
cuss The  Need  for  Performance  Objectives  in  Planning  and  Evaluating,  and  The 
Relationship  of  Performance  Objectives  to  Programs,  Curriculum,  and  Instruct- 
ion. These  discussions  have  given  us  an  excellent  start  for  our  weeks  work 
and  more  particularly  have  given  us  a challenge  to  carry  during  the  months  and 
years  ahead. 

In  their  book,  Developing  Vocational  Instruction,  Mager  and  Beach  specify 
five  major  activities  related  to  objectives.  They  are:  derivation,  specifica- 

tion, selection,  implementation,  and  assessment  of  objectives.  They  state 
that, 


The  systematic  development  cf  instruction  . . . involves  detailed  specif- 
ications of  the  desired  result  (in  the  form  of  a course  graduate);  de- 
velopment of  an  instrument  by  which  successes  can  be  measured;  development 
of  procedure,  lessons,  and  materials  designed  to  achieve  the  specified 
result;  and  steps  to  insure  the  continual  improvement  of  course  effect- 
iveness. 

Dr.  Uthe  and  I are  to  discuss  with  you  each  of  these  items  under  the  titles 
shown  in  your  program,  namely;  (1)  Derivation  of  Performance  Objectives;  (2) 
Specification  of  Performance  Objectives;  (3)  Selection  and  Implementation  of 
Performance  Objectives;  and  (4)  Assessing  Performance  Objectives.  I feel  it  is 
desirable  to  review  this  much  of  the  program  with  you  so  that  we  will  recognize 
the  relationship  and  continuity  of  these  topics.  Otherwise  we  might  get  our- 
selves off  the  track  and  dilute  our  efforts. 

Also  you  will  note  that  Dr.  McKinney  has  secured  a series  of  audio  tapes 
and  filmstrips  which  are  scheduled  in  the  program.  These  will  supplement  our 
discussions  and  we  hope  will  help  point  up  activities  for  our  small  group  sess- 
ions. We  will  refer  to  these  many  times  during  the  workshop.  We  are  going  to 
try  to  make  applications  of  the  ideas  in  these  tape/filmstrip  presentations  to 
our  work  as  supervisors  and  instructional  materials  specialists  in  vocational 
education. 

Each  one  here  will  help  accomplish  the  real  task  of  the  workshop  through 
participation  in  the  small  group  sessions.  The  presentations  will  help  to  "set 
the  stage,"  but  it  will  be  up  to  each  of  us  in  our  small  group  sessions  to  de- 
velop the  objectives  for  our  respective  programs  for  the  months  and  years  ahead. 

One  other  item  of  explanation  regarding  performance  objectives  is  appropri- 
ate at  this  point,  namely,  that  most  of  the  literature  I have  found  is  related 
to  purposes,  development  and  use  of  objectives  in  classes — either  vocational/ 
technical,  high  school  academic  subjects  or  classes  at  the  college  level  deal- 
ing with  teacher  preparation  and  other  college  level  subjects.  Since  our  group 
consists  of  supervisors,  both  regional  and  state,  and  the  instructional  materi- 
als specialists  we  need  to  consider  what  objectives  we  need  to  develop.  What 
about  objectives  for  a thorough,  well  organized  and  comprehensive  program  of 
in-service  teacher  education?  What  about  performance  objectives  for  those  of 
us  who  work  with  youth  organizations  in  our  respective  services?  What  about 
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stating  objectives  that  we  expect  to  reach  or  that  we  will  try  to  get  our 
teachers  to  reach  during  the  next  year? 

We  all  have  some  very  general  goals  toward  which  we  hope  to  move,  but  we 
probably  need  to  do  a better  job  of  making  these  specific  enough  so  that  at  the 
end  of  a period  of  time  we  can  measure  exactly  what  has  been  accomplished. 

These  are  some  of  the  areas  we  must  address  ourselves  to  during  these  few  days, 
so  we  can  go  back  to  our  respective  assignments  with  plans  for  our  contribution 
to  the  total  program  in  terms  of  our  own  performance,  as  well  as  with  ideas  con- 
cerning the  performance  objectives  vocational  teachers  should  have  for  their 
students  in  high  school  and  in  vocational/ technical  schools. 

Some  people  distinguish  between  "program  objectives,"  and  of  course  there 
is  a difference.  However  I am  not  going  to  get  into  that  here  as  I believe 
the  distinction  will  become  more  apparent  by  the  time  Dr.  Uthe  has  finished  her 
first  presentation.  The  distinction  will  need  to  be  considered  however  as  we 
consider  objectives  for  ourselves  and  our  teachers  as  compared  with  objectives 
teachers  establish  for  their  high  school  students. 

During  our  preliminary  discussions  regarding  the  workshop,  Dr.  Uthe  and  I 
agreed  to  suggest  some  objectives  for  those  of  us  who  are  directly  engaged  in 
teaching  classes,  but  nevertheless  are  vitally  concerned  with  the  performance 
of  those  with  whom  we  work  - - - vocational  teachers  - - - school  administrators, 
and  local  directors  of  vocational  education  and  others.  We  will  suggest  some 

applications  of  the  objectives  - - - performance  - evaluation  sequence  to 

the  supervisory  management  role.  I expect  you  will  be  able  to  take  the 

ideas  much  farther  than  we  since  you  are  familiar  with  the  policies  and  prac- 
tices in  the  state  regarding  vocational  education  programs, 

I realize  too,  that  there  are  aspects  of  your  duties  and  responsibilities 
that  we  may  not  refer  to,  partly  because  we  do  not  know  them  and  partly  because 
some  aspects  of  your  jobs  may  not  be  related  directly  to  the  problems  we  are 
discussing  here  this  week. 

Now  let’s  get  at  the  problem  of  "derivation  of  performance  objectives." 

I would  like  to  discuss  some  steps  in  their  derivation  that  I believe  we  can 
use,  I assume  that  Dr,  Uthe  will  tell  you  that,  "A  statement  of  objectives 
should  include,  (a)  what  the  learner  is  expected  to  be  able  to  do  at  the  time 
of  graduating;  (b)  how  well  the  behavior  is  expected  to  be  performed  and  (c) 

under  what  circumstances  he  is  expected  to  perform,"  - What,  how  well 

and  under  what  circumstances  the  worker  will  perform. 

Our  task  is  to  identify  sources  of  information  to  enable  us  to  write  such 
objectives  for  our  respective  activities,  I would  like  to  suggest  a few,  some 
of  which  I have  learned  from  the  literature  and  some  from  experiences  I have 
had.  Ask  the  worker.  (This  item  together  with  the  next  is  labeled,  "Task 
Analysis"  by  Mager  and  Beach.) 


A complete  listing  of  exactly  what  the  worker  does  will  give  us  a good 
idea  of  required  performance  from  his  point  of  view.  This  sounds  fairly  simple, 
but  it  is  in  fact  quite  complicated.  One  must  do  a thorough  job  of  listing  all  the 
activities  under  each  task  included  in  the  job.  Some  will  be  performed 

routinely  - - - perhaps  many  times  per  day  - others  may  be  very  important, 

but  will  be  performed  only  once  or  twice  each  year. 
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Some  activities  will  be  obvious,  while  others  may  not  be  recognized  as  a 
necessary  part  of  training  unless  we  are  alert  to  tnem.  For  example,  it  is 
obvious  that  an  auto  mechanic  must  be  able  to  change  spark  plugs  and  points  in 
an  engine,  but  does  he  also  write  orders  and  reports  of  his  work,  answer  the 
telephone,  make  service  calls,  or  meet  the  customer? 

What  cognitive  (intellectual)  activities  does  he  perform  in  his  work?  What 
affective  behaviors  (the  attitudinal,  emotional,  valuing  behaviors  which  are 
reflected  by  interests  and  appreciations,  etc.)  are  involved  in  the  performance 
of  his  job? 

Can  you  make  a detailed  list  of  the  activities  required  of  you  on  your 
job?  If  you  have  such  a list  do  you  see  some  possibility  to  prepare  a series 
of  performance  objectives  which  will  help  you  evaluate  how  well  you  performed 
during  the  year? 

Ask  the  supervisor 


The  worker  may  be  able  to  tell  us  what  he  does.  The  supervisor  should  be 
able  to  tell  us  what  and  how  the  worker  ought  to  perform.  In  this  case  many  of 
the  same  cautions  must  be  observed  as  for  the  responses  by  the  worker. 

To  illustrate,  I recently  made  a study  in  a city  of  another  state  in 
which  I was  asked  to  interview  employers,  business  men,  city  officials,  union 
representatives  and  others  and  to  come  up  with  a recommended  vocational  educa- 
tion program  for  the  70 fs  and  80fs.  As  I visited  with  personnel  directors  in 
industry  and  retail  businesses,  office  managers  and  others,  I would  get  typical 
responses  regarding  the  skills  required  for  the  job,  such  as,  ’’They  must  know 
how  to  type,”  or  “how  to  make  change,”  etc.  But  it  took  some  prompting  on  my 
part  to  get  a response  regarding  such  things  as  ’’the  effect  on  sales  of  the 
response  of  the  telephone  operator  in  the  business,”  or  "the  effect  on  sales 
of  the  way  the  delivery  boy  makes  deliveries.” 

Can  you  list  the  performance  activities  you  expect  of  those  with  whom  you 

work  - your  teachers  - users  of  your  instructional  materials  — - 

your  students?  Can  your  supervisor  list  the  specific  performance  activities 
expected  of  you  on  your  job?  In  other  words,  how  reliable  would  our  responses 
be  regarding  "how  the  worker  ought  to  perform,”  when  we  assume  the  role  of 
supervisor? 

Job  Description 

Mager  and  Beach  state  that,  "A  job  description  is  a general  statement  about 
what  a person  does  on  the  job,  and  tells  something  about  the  conditions  under 
which  he  works.”  Such  job  descriptions  will  give  us  clues  as  to  performance 
objectives  which  should  be  written  for  persons  preparing  for  jobs  in  the  same 
category. 

At  the  risk  of  sounding  negative,  I want  to  point  out  that  in  some  of  our 
studies  of  agricultural  business,  we  found  that  many  firms  did  not  have  job 
descriptions  of  any  kind.  This  complicated  our  task  of  developing  teaching 
materials  to  help  teachers  with  programs  for  students  preparing  for  agri- 
business careers. 
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During  the  same  years  I was  serving  on  a state  Trade  and  Technical  Curric- 
ulum Committee  in  Michigan.  I remarked  to  the  trade  and  technical  people  from 
the  metropolitan  areas  that  they  must  have  a relatively  easy  task  since  the 
industries  in  their  areas  must  have  very  good  job  descriptions  which  would 
help  them  develop  performance  objectives  and  irr tructional  materials.  They 
hastened  to  point  out  that  job  descriptions  were  very  difficult  to  use,  since 
there  is  no  uniformity  of  job  descriptions  between  industries. 

In  spite  of  these  negative  comments  there  is  no  question  but  that  job  de- 
scriptions can  be  a great  help  when  they  are  available,  as  we  develop  performance 
objectiv  s for  vocational  students  and  for  those  with  whom  we  are  working.  We 
may  often  use  descriptions  of  our  own  jobs  to  help  us  decide  whether  we  are  get- 
ting our  work  properly  done.  One  other  observation  should  be  made  I have 

run  into  some  cases  where  job  descriptions  seemed  to  be  ’’sacred’1  to  the  business. 
The  only  way  I was  allowed  to  use  them  was  to  agree  not  to  let  them  out  of  mv 
hands,  and  not  to  reveal  source  or  identity  of  any  of  the  material.  This  seems 
far  fetched,  but  when  these  restrictions  are  imposed,  we  have  no  choice  but 
honor  the  restrictions. 

Advisory  Councils 

The  use  of  advisory  councils  is  an  obvious  method  of  securing  information 
leading  to  the  statement  of  performance  objectives,  - - - provided  the  council 
includes  the  knowledgeable  people  who  are  stimulated  to  really  think  through 
the  objectives  we  should  achieve.  Let  me  cite  examples  to  emphasize  the  import- 
ance of  this  point.  (1)  I attended  a state  advisory  council  meeting  a number 
of  years  ago.  One  of  the  members  was  the  president  of  one  of  the  large  auto- 
mobile manufacturing  concerns.  The  president  said,  "you  send  us,  good,  bright, 
reliable  people  and  we  will  train  them.” 

One  of  the  business  education  staff  members  from  the  state  office  asked, 
’’Does  this  mean  that  you  will  hire  high  school  graduates  as  typists,  even 
though  they  can't  type,  and  you  will  do  the  training?”  The  president  had  to 
back  down,  but  this  illustrates  the  need  to  select  the  right  advisory  council 
members,  and  to  insist  that  they  think  through  their  statements  before  allowing 
them  to  be  recorded.  We  don’t  want  "yes”  men  on  our  councils,  but  we  do  need 
men  who  can  analyze  needs  for  training  and  give  us  sound  advice  as  to  the  needs 
of  the  business  or  industry. 

(2)  A second  experience  was  one  in  which  I worked  with  an  advisory  council 
in  the  preparation  of  a curriculum  guide  for  one  of  the  agricultural  business 
•fields.  When  we  got  to  the  work  in  salesmanship,  the  sales  manager  for  one  of 
the  large  grain  and  feed  concerns  of  the  country  stressed  the  importance  of  ob- 
jectives to  train  students  in  communications:  — - how  to  prepare  charts;  how 

to  take  pictures  and  prepare  a slide  presentation;  how  to  speak  to  groups  of 
people  and  present  accurate  information  regarding  a product;  and  how  to  set  up 
attractive  displays  of  merchandise.  For  most  of  the  group,  including  me,  he 
introduced  a whole  new  area  of  material  for  which  objectives  needed  to  be  pre- 
pared and  instructional  procedures  developed.  Regardless  of  where  such  a course 

was  to  be  offered  in  a business  class;  in  an  agricultural  class;  in  the 

English  department;  or  in  some  other  place,  the  fact  remained  that  objectives 
needed  to  be  prepared  and  the  training  included  as  part  of  the  total  program 
for  the  agricultural  business  field  which  we  were  considering.  These  are  areas 
of  instruction  for  which  many  vocational  students  must  be  prepared,  and  areas 
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we  cannot  afford  to  ignore. 

(3)  On  another  occasion  I was  meeting  with  a state  curriculum  committee 
where  we  were  discussing  vocational  education  needs.  I contended  that  there 
are  many  places  in  business  and  industry  where  knowledge  in  business  plus  know- 
ledge and  ability  in  a specialized  field  like  agriculture  or  trades  or  home 
economics  is  needed.  One  of  the  business  education  men  disagreed.  His  conten- 
tion was  that,  "business  and  distributive  education  could  teach  the  principles 
and  the  graduate  could  apply  them  any  place. M After  the  session  broke  up,  an 
executive  from  Oldsmobile  who  had  been  in  the  meeting  came  to  me  and  saic  he 
agreed  with  me.  He  said,  "our  sales  people  in  the  wheat  country  in  the  west 
had  better  know  how  farmers  get  their  money  and  therefore  how  to  extend  credit 
to  them."  Perhaps  this  is  going  a little  too  far,  but  it  does  indicate  that 
industry  people  will  come  up  with  support  when  they  have  an  opportunity  to 
think  through  the  whole  problem.  At  the  same  time  they  will  propose  many 
excellent  ideas  if  we  give  them  a chance. 

Target  Population 

"The  substance  of  the  course  is  derived  by  subtracting  what  the  student  al- 
ready is  able  to  do  from  what  you  want  him  to  be  able  to  do."  If  this  is  an 
acceptable  statement  to  be  considered  as  we  derive  objectives  * then  it  is  clear 
that  we  must  know  something  of  our  students  or  those  with  whom  we  are  working 
at  the  time  they  come  to  us.  At  this  point  I may  deviate  somewhat  from  the  pre- 
sent assignment.  If  I do,  I will  try  to  point  out  relevance  to  our  topic  and  if 
I fail  to  point  out  the  relationships  as  I see  them,  I hope  you  will  raise 
questions  during  the  question  period. 

What  do  we  need  to  know  about  target  population?  We  will  consider  some  of 
the  items  I feel  are  important.  You  will  be  able  to  add  others. 

a.  Physical  characteristics 

We  will  need  to  consider  physical  characteristics  of  those  we  are  training, 
Even  though  we  cannot  discriminate  in  terms  of  sex,  there  are  undoubtedly  some 
jobs  for  which  women  are  better  adapted  than  men,  and  there  are  some  which  men 
will  be  better  able  to  handle. 
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Some  jobs  are  performed  under  conditions  that  require  the  worker  to  be 
free  from  allergies,  or  to  have  unusual  physical  coordination,  greater  than 
usual  physical  strength,  and  the  like.  For  some  high  school  and  vocational/ 
technical  school  students  physical  maturity  will  be  a factor  to  consider  when 
establishing  objectives  and  developing  teaching  materials  and  laboratory  or 
work  experience  activities. 

b.  Education 

We  need  to  know  the  actual  education  level  of  our  target  population  as  we 
prepare  the  performance  objectives  we  will  expect  of  them  in  our  program,  and 
particularly  as  we  plan  the  prerequisite  tasks  which  will  be  required  of  the 
students,  (more  of  this  later.)  We  may  have  some  students  who  are  quite  ad- 
vanced in  the  performance  of  some  skills  which  are  essential.  It  would  be  a 
serious  mistake  to  expect  these  students  to  repeat  these  experiences  in  the 
class. 
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On  the  other  hand,  they  must  be  included  in  the  objectives  for  another 
student  who  cannot  meet  the  necessary  performance  level  in  this  respect. 

As  an  example,  when  I worked  on  the  survey  and  recommendations  for  voca- 
tional programs,  the  Human  Relations  Director,  employed  by  the  city,  in  response 
to  a question  concerning  need  for  vocational  education  said,  "You  know,  manv  of 
our  young  people  have  such  poor  preparation  in  arithmetic  in  the  fifth  and 
sixth  grades  that  they  can't  handle  vocational  programs  in  high  school. 

As  we  derive  vocational  performance  objectives,  ve  must  be  aware  of  this 
kind  of  problem  and  will  then  need  to  decide  vhat  to  do  about  it.  Some  of  the 
possible  alternatives  are  suggested  in  the  following. 

(1)  We  can  screen  out  those  who  do  not  meet  specified  entrance  require- 
ments. This  procedure  may  have  very  serious  consequences,  nevertheless  it 
is  often  used.  (2)  We  can  adjust  our  performance  objectives  to  the  level 
of  these  students.  This  may  mean  adding  some  objectives  for  these  students 
and  allowing  more  time  for  them  to  complete  the  program.  It  may  mean  pro- 
viding remedial  work,  or  some  other  device * In  any  case,  however,  we  must 
be  sure  to  set  objectives  which,  when  reached  will  have  the  student  ready 
for  employment.  (3)  We  can  iraugurate  programs  to  help  teachers  in  the 
school  system  to  make  their  programs  more  relevant  to  meeting  vocational 
entrance  standards.  I wonder  if  this  represents  one  of  the  areas  where  we 
need  to  set  performance  objectives  for  ourselves * Can  ve  establish  and 
accept  performance  objectives  which  will  cause  us  to  either  help  teachers, 
or  cause  us  individually  to  establish  such  programs  in  the  schools  with 
which  we  work? 

We  could  dwell  on  this  point  for  a long  time,  but  let  me  simply  illustrate 
the  point  with  one  or  two  examples.  In  the  case  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  grade 
pupils  who  did  not  get  enough  arithmetic  to  qualify  for  a high  school  vocational 
program,  should  the  vocational  teachers  and  supervisors  in  that  school  system  try 
to  help  the  teachers  in  the  elementary  grades,  to  relate  the  arithmetic  to  voca- 
tional preparation?  Should  we  help  these  teachers  understand  rather  specifically 

where  arithmetic  is  used  by  high  school  vocational  students  - in  trades  - 

in  home  economics  - - - in  business  and  distributive  - - - in  agriculture  - - - 
in  health  occupations,  etc? 

In  the  case  of  communications  problems,  perhaps  ve  need  to  inaugurate  a 
program  for  the  English  and  Communications  teachers  in  the  state  in  which  we 
would  enlist  their  help  in  training  students  for  employment  by  teaching  them 
how  to  prepare  illustrated  presentations;  how  to  prepare  reports  related  to 
their  respective  career  goals;  how  to  prepare  displays  and  demonstrations;  and 
and  how  to  use  radio,  television,  films  and  the  like  in  communications  programs. 

We  can  individualize  our  instructional  programs.  This  would  require  us  to  establish 
performance  objectives  for  each  individual  in  the  group,  based  on  his  background, 
and  ability  and  other  characteristics. 

Perhaps  for  us  on  our  jobs,  it  means  that  ve  establish  performance  objectives 
for  those  with  whom  we  work  on  an  individualized  basis.  Also  as  we  establish 
personal  performance  objectives  which  we  expect  to  reach  during  the  next  year, 
or  two,  or  three,  will  we  accept  only  those  prepared  for  a particular  level,  or 
will  we  establish  performance  objectives  on  an  individual  basis?  For  example, 
each  of  our  vocational  services  will  probably  list  performance  objectives  dealing 
with  a corresponding  youth  organization.  Will  every  member  of  the  staff  be  expected 
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to  meet  the  performance  objective  standards  specified  in  each  ce;  active.  or  vill 
each  staff  member  prepare  supplementary  performance  objectives  for  himself  which 
will  help  to  meet  the  standards  set  by  the  overall  objectives  or  me  iota*  statr 

In  connection  with  this  point,  let  me  raise  a question  vich  yee  about  de- 
veloping performance  objectives  within  your  own  stair  as  to  what  those  with 
whom  you  work  will  be  expected  to  accomplish  this  year.  It  nay  be  presume  tious 
-f  me  to  try  to  suggest  practical  performance  objectives,  but  let  us  examine 
a possible  procedur  , using  an  illustration. 

We  could  ask  our  advisory  council;  associations  cf  business  men  such  as 
the  state  automobile  dealers  association;  the  rant  machinery  dealer  associa- 
tion; the  retail  merchants  association  and  ethers  together  with  ^ e individual 
business  men,  what  is  their  need  for  trained  persccael.  3y  idantifTing  the 
areas  in  which  there  is  a shortage  of  trained  personnel,  we  could  decide  to 
concentrate  our  efforts  with  teachers  and  school  administrators  to  increase 
enrollments  in  these  fields  and  to  assist  teachers  to  develop  training  programs 
to  prepare  students  for  the  specific  jobs  that  are  availed  ~e  rev. 

So  far  as  the  state,  or  regional,  supervisory  staff  is  concerned,  it  seems 
to  me  they  would  then  come  up  with  several  perxormsnce  cc ? ec trves , indicating 
what  they  will  do  to  get  the  training  job  done.  Seme  of  these  vculd  specify 
in  detail  what  they  will  do,  and  some  viii  specify  what  they  expect  teachers 
will  be  able  to  do  after  supervisors  have  launched  the  program  vich  than. 

This  is  equivalent  to  the  procedures  suggested  for  teachers,  we  make  a 
task  analysis;  we  ask  advisory  councils  and  others;  ve  analyte  reeds  and  then 
develop  performance  objectives  which,  when  accomplished  vill  have  enabled  us  tc 
reach  our  goal. 


c.  Motivation 

A third  consideration  of  the  target  population  is  mat  or  scmvstrcc.  we 
still  hear  of  students  being  sent  to  vocational  programs,  oecause  they  are 
"not  college  material."  When  this  happens  ve  vill  have  students  in  our 
programs  that  see  no  reason  for  being  there..  They  certainly  vmn  rot  re 
highly  motivated.  I even  found  some  of  this  in  try  work  cc  the  survey  fox 

vocational  program.  The  city  had  several  very  distinct  etnnxc  groups  

Italian,  German,  Puerto  Rican,  etc.  There  vas  a tendency  cc  the  part  cf  some 
school  people  to  catagorize  them  in  terms  of  ethnic  origin  ratner  man  la  terms 
of  ability,  interest  or  other  factors.  Obviously  students  feel  dis  criminal  ion 
in  terms  of  race,  color,  sex  and  many  other  factors,  these  affect  the  degree 
of  motivation  among  students. 


I suspect  similar  degrees  of  motivation  exist  snerg  the  tea oners , set oca 
administrators,  and  agricultural,  business  and  industrial  people  with  when  ve 
work.  These  factors  will  require  that  ve  adjust  performance  objectives  — st 

teaching  methods  and  materials to  the  degree  of  rccivaticc  mat  exists. 

or  that  we  can  develop. 


d.  Interests 


Si  5 


Interests  of  students,  as  well  as  of  those  with  whom  ve  are  vcrxing*  vi 
also  affect  the  performance  objectives  we  establish.  I assume  that  interest 
is  closely  associated  with  motivation.  However  there  are  cases  in  which  an 
individual,  or  a group  is  highly  motivated  to  do  something  bv  external  t-e*s 
yet  may  be  only  mildly  interested  in  the  project. 


Examples  in  our  field  might  be  pressure  from  a business  or  industry  to 
establish  a certain  program.  We  might  be  motivated  through  jtacx  external 
pressures  such  as  offers  of  equipment,  assistance  by  personnel,  sacrey*  an-z 
others  yet  we  might  not  be  much  interested. ^ If  we  considered  trerari: 

a performance  objective  along  this  line,  it  would  obvious lv  be  oocir**sc 
interest,  or  lack  of  it.  * " ~~~  "" 


5.  Attitudes,  biases,  prejudices 


These  factors  will  also  influence  the  kind  of  performance  cbjecnLves  ve 
establish.  We  could  spend  the  week  identifying  the  manv  different  attitudes 
biases  and  prejudices  we  will  find  among  people  with  whom  we  work. 

Teachers  will  have  biases  regarding  some  of  the  content  that  should  be 
taught  in  their  respective  areas.  Some  teachers  will  have  mere  nos  drive 
attitudes  toward  one  race  or  one  nationality  as  compared  with  another.  Ihes* 
attitudes  will  affect  our  success  in  meeting  objectives  for  themselves  and 
their  students.  " 


Before  concluding  this  paper,  I would  like  to  express  mere  of  try  career*^ 
regarding  derivation  of  performance  objectives.  I may  have  hinted  at  some  n- 
these  in  this  presentation,  but  I think  it  is  important  that  they  be  brought 
out  ani  specifically  presented. 

1.  As  we  develop  performance  objectives,  I feel  we  should  consider,  as  arm. 
ly  as  possible,  what  our  graduates  will  be  expected  to  do  whet  they  are  ^nrl 

after  graduation one,  two  or  three  years  in  the  future even  more 

professional  people  in  vocational  programs. 

We  need  to  ask  present  workers  what  they  do,  and  supervisors,  hew  verke 
should  perform.  We  must  consult  advisory  councils  and  consider  all  the  facet 
they  offer.  But  in  adaition,  I feel  we  must  include  in  our  sources,  the  mes 
accurate  and  complete  information  possible  about  "what  is  coming  nr."  in  rer- 
of  performance,  in  the  relatively  near  future. 

Some  advisory  council  members  can  help  us  with  this,  garticilsxiv  as  tr* 
problem  applies  to  vocational  occupational  preparation.  Ecusilv  important  is 
the  necessity  for  professional  workers  such  as  are  represented  here*,  to  be 
"out  in  front  in  our  training  programs"  with  new  performance  objectives  to  :r 
pare  ourselves  and  our  trainees  for  new  innovations  that  we  must  learn  to  use 

In  line  with  this  idea  we  need  to  examine  our  own  programs  to  see  if  vs 
can  discover  "what  is  coming  up"  for  us  and  for  our  teachers.  For  exanrle.  I 
am  convinced  that  in  some  vocational  areas,  such  as  Office  and  distributive 
education  programs,  we  are  going  to  do  much  more  with  simulation  as  a device 
for  teaching.  We  are  going  t:>  do  much  more  with  individual: red  instruction 
and  we  will  some  day  see  much  more  integration  of  vocational  trocrans  and 
vocational  programs  with  acedemic  education,  both  in  high  son  collate  it  tea 
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vocational/ te chni c al  s choc Is * 

I would  challenge  you  in  rssgecrvre  staffs  10  a:  mess  r:  . 

developments  and  to  prepare  ~cur  o^rrorrsrcs  ocja clivus  to  grat  "to.  rear  c: 
them. 


2.  I feel  we  must  be  alert  to  scnae  or  tie  rssrcnses  v*=  psi  iron  amisrr 
council  members*  Some  of  these  people  rare  tan  exrtsrisics  mm*  wcto  oem^t 
they  hired  "off  the  street’1'  for  enter*  pres  in  their  businesses * The-*  *stu 
idea  what  a trained  persen  nan  id  for  tier  as  renrsrei  with  me  sto  if  re- 
trained. This  is  net  tc  discount  tie  arrits  arc  sijggesiicins  « sf:  ernr  =: 
visory  council  members,  but  it  ices  intimate  me  teen  ire  u?  tr 
very  carefully  as  we  establish  oc;  actives , 

3.  We  have  a great  variation  mm  m s interns  ate  arsons  mi 
of  the  groups  with  which  ve  work.  ^s  *s  iemrs  n;e:me?  at  a 
that  we  need  to  recognize  the  recess tm  for  ncrri ins  1 imp  cirp 
does  not  preclude  the  necessity  for  a raahcr*  rr  a sixnsrrtstr 
performance  objectives  for  the  greet,  in  within  the  grrrur  earn 
should  have  a set  of  performance  objectives  whim  are  hsipei 
which  he  expects  to  reach. 


An  additional  aspect  of  this  pent  m-nlmes  mclmTg  nre  ithn 
the  formulation  and  the  acceptance  of  cbjeo  oivus . Tins  is  rertinxlsr 
portant  for  the  objectives  that  pertain  to  the  incimhiiEl  srubeoo  tr 
individual  teacher.  I believe  he  shcttli  have  at  active  rant  in  forme 
these  and  in  checking  when  trey  are  srrrrrlishec. 


As  an  example,  in  the  schccl  where  I an  cnrrsrcir  emr-lmen , we  ara 
plans  to  find  out  from  each  student.  *wrere  he  isT  when  he  triers  art  m 
over  with  him  what  is  required  in  the  ;±  bs  wastes  rr  tretere  far  arc  r: 
with  him  the  objectives  he  will  :r  rr  reach  than  will  prepare  in  for  : 
In  other  words  each  student  will  have  tie  own  sec  of  rhjeniites  art.  ro: 

want  to  emphasize  the  idea  that  ire  : 
objectives  which  he  will  try  to  real 

each  one  of  us  should  formulate  our  own  rerromstes  mysmves 
"how  well  ve  did'T  at  the  end  of  one  -rear. 


4.  Mv  fourth  concern  is  one  of  pc 
from  the  sources  ve  have  iisr 
some  that  are  essential  for  rest  pc 
classed  as  character  traits,  such  ss  re 
the  like.  Others  are  dependent  on  tie  cocsglsrsa 
"what  the  worker  dees.*'  Vi  at 
the  functions  of  the  institution.  record  ns  insssdt are  assign 
an  accomplishment  of  these  tenor  oh  mom  irclocec  n our  anal 
involved  in  the  job  and  in  the  perforsstce  ccpecttv*^  *a  %i_l 
result  of  the  analysis?  locking  ai  ourselves  la:  is  ns-u  fwh 

make  for  vocational  education  rasa*!  on  ’wear  os  ccrnmg  nr  1 o: 

and  to  the  future  1'  Mv  exrerosrces  it  mcr  stats  os  : 

is  correct  - - - let'*  tier  to  i- a:  * =- 


me  *cr*h=r  meet  ro  macs  to 
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tr.e  cons  iae  radon  c 
our  high  school  and 
objectives  will  vcn 
vocational  pro  grans 
for  the  year:  What 
you  prescribe! 


ve  nave  discussed  ^cce  of  the  methods  and  materials  we  can 
emulating  per  romance  objectives.  In  the  past,  much  of 
performance  objectives  nas  oealt  with  objectives  we  expect 
" /technic?!  students  to  reach.  What  performance 
r res crime  ter  yoursert  tor  tne  year?  What  changes  in  the 
~~  — • c fciii  you  include  m your  set  of  objectives 

sources  vein  you  use  as  a oasis  for  deriving  the  objectives 


As  we  neve  into  cur  snail 
each  of  you  make  a list  of  ’Vi, 
ot  tnose  with  when  von  _ ** 
performance 
others  with 


tom.  you  verk. 


group  meetings  this  afternoon,  I suggest  that 
ycu  wiux  co  m your  job”  and  ’Vhat  you  expect 
^ tciese  lists  to  formulate 
rse-vas,  ter  your  start,  and  for  the  teachers  and 
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SPECIFICATION  OF  PERFORMANCE  OBJECTIVES 


Discussions  about  performance  objectives  can  take  many  roads — and 
often  do.  Therefore,  we  will  find  it  necessary  in  the  short  time  allotted 
to  this  workshop  to  limit  ourselves  to  certain  topics  and  activities  and 
to  provide  you  with  references  and  sources  of  additional  information. 

We  will  deal  with  two  methods  of  specifying  performance  objectives 
at  this  time:  (1)  by  classification  and  hierarchy,  and  (2)  by  precision 

in  writing. 

The  specification  of  performance  objectives  is  not  an  isolated  function. 
The  specification  will  depend  on  the  person  who  is  writing  the  objectives; 
it  will  depend  on  the  situation.  To  reinforce  what  Dr.  Clark  said  earlier,* 
we  must  look  at  the  position  of  the  user  and  the  major  functions  of  that 
person — whether  he  is  the  student  or  the  instructor,  the  supervisor,  a 
consultant,  or  an  administrator.  Ultimately,  however,  the  focal  point 
in  all  educators'  jobs  rests  with  the  student  at  the  training  level. 

The  instructional  person  is  concerned  with  performance  objectives 
related  to  student  performance  in  the  classroom  or  learning  situation, 
and  the  filmstrips  and  many  of  our  illustrations  are  directly  related  to 
this  function.  The  supervisory  person  is  concerned  with  the  program 
development  objectives  dealing  with  performance  of  the  teachers  who  deal 
with  students.  The  administrative  person  is  concerned  with  objectives 
relating  to  the  developing  and  maintaining  of  the  environment  in  which  the 
supervisors  and  instructors  are  effective  in  producing  student  learning. 

I do  not  mean  that  one  level  is  more  important  than  another  nor  that  each 
level  is  not  concerned  with  the  responsibilities  of  the  other  levels.  But 
each  level  has  a different  set  of  responsibilities  for  the  varying  functions. 
For  example,  the  administrator  is  more  concerned  with  performance  objectives 
in  relation  to  providing  vocationally  trained  and  certified  teachers  for 
programs  than  with  concern  for  performance  objectives  for  a daily  lesson 
within  that  classroom  as  the  teacher  is. 

Therefore,  in  specifying  performance  objectives  we  must  consider  the 
user's  position  and  his  responsibilities.  Consequently,  we  asked  you  in 
the  last  group  session  to  list  your  functions,  duties,  and  responsibilities. 
We  will  expect  you  to  use  these  descriptions  for  ideas  as  we  progress 
through  the  remainder  of  the  small  group  sessions.  As  you  also  noted  from 
Unit  I of  the  filmstrip  series,  your  job  description  was  insufficient  if 
you  simply  stated  "I  teach" — however,  such  statements  really  do  depend  on 
the  circumstances.  If  you  are  at  a strictly  social  function,  the  simple 
statement  "I  am  a vocational  educator"  could  be  sufficient. 

Illustration  1 provides  a pictorial  representation  of  the  types  of 
educational  positions  and  their  functional  aspects  that  are  of  concern  to 
us.  Across  the  broad  area  at  the  top  of  the  diamond  are  the  major  functions 
of  the  administrative  person:  policy  making,  school- community  relations, 

program  planning,  evaluating,  financing,  facility  planning,  staffing,  in- 
service  training,  and  research.  Moving  vertically  from  the  broad  top  of 
the  diamond  to  the  sharp  point  at  the  bottom,  we  see  the  types  of  objecti\es 
possible:  from  program  development  objectives,  curriculum  objectives,  course 

objectives,  and  unit  objectives  to  daily  lesson  objectives.  At  the  left 
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are  the  administrative,  supervisory,  and  instructional  positions  as  they 
are  spread  across  a continuum  of  operational  duties. 


Specificity 

Position  0f 

Continuum  Functions  and/or  Type  of  Objective  Objective 
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TAXONOMY  OF  EDUCATIONAL  OBJECTIVES  (adapted  from  Bloom,  et  al)  AFFECTIVE  DOMAIN 
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Specification  of  Performance  Objectives  by  Hierarchy 

For  all  practical  purposes,  we  will  consider  only  two  types  of 
performance  objectives  in  these  sessions:  those  written  for  program 

development  and  those  written  for  instructional  purposes.  In  addition, 
we  will  consider  the  specification  of  performance  objectives  in  four 
different  ways: 

!•  By  taxonomy  of  educational  objectives 

II.  By  hierarchy  within  the  taxonomies 

III.  By  specif icty  (terminal  or  intermediate/subobiective) 

IV.  By  use 

a.  Program  development 

b.  ^Instruction  (curriculum,  course,  unit,  or  daily  lesson) 

The  cognitive  taxonomy  deals  with  the  knowledge  area,  the  subject 
matter  area,  while  the  affective  taxonomy  deals  with  attitudes  and  values 
and  feelings.  The  psychomotor  taxonomy  deals  with  sensory  experiences 
and  motor  skills.  Naturally,  every  educational  experience  includes  all 
three  simultaneously;  however,  we  usually  stress  one  type  of  objective 
over  the  others. 

Each  one  of  the  three  taxonomies  has  a number  of  levels — that  is 
the  educational  objectives  may  be  classified  by  a hierarchy  system.  Some 
objectives  are  more  important  or  of  a higher  level  than  others. 

In  the  cognitive  domain  we  find  six  levels  in  the  hierarchy:  knowl- 
edge, comprehension,  application,  analysis,  synthesis,  and  evaluation.  In 
the  affective  domain  there  are  five  levels:  receiving,  responding,  valuing, 

organization,  and  characterization  (the  arrows  in  the  illustration  indicate 
those  words  commonly  used  by  educators  to  describe  objectives  in  this 
domain).  You  might  want  to  look  at  a little  book  by  Mager  about  Develop- 
ing  Attitudes. 


The  psychomotor  domain  consists  of  a five-level  hierarchy:  perception, 

set,  guided  response,  mechanism,  complex  overt  response. 

Each  taxonomy  is  related  to  the  vocational  education  programs  in  varying 
degrees  of  importance,  but  we  are  also  recognizing  the  failure  to  touch 
certain  areas  as  we  learn  to  write  performance  objectives.  For  example, 
typewriting  has  traditionally  been  considered  a motor  skill,  even  though 
we  have  known  for  years  that  most  office  workers  do  not  lose  their  jobs  for 
lack  of  skills.  They  lose  their  jobs  because  of  such  things  as  unwillingness 
to  learn,  failure  to  cooperate  with  others,  lack  of  courtesy,  etc.  Now  as  we 
write  performance  objectives  for  our  typewriting  courses  we  see  that  we 
really  do  not  "teach"  or  provide  for  development  of  attitudes.  In  the  past 
few  years,  however,  we  have  made  some  progress  in  this  area  as  we  are  usine 
the  simulation  technique — that  is,  provide  "real"  office  situations  and 
learning  packages  in  which  attitude  plays  an  important  part.  In  other 
words,  we  are  writing  performance  objectives  at  higher  levels  within  the 
taxonomies— and  we  are  writing  performance  objectives  including  all  taxonomies. 
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At  the  same  time  that  we  are  considering  which  cf  the  taxonomies  to 
use  and  at  what  level  within  the  taxonomy  we  are  using,  we  must  also  provide 
for  specification  of  performance  objectives  by  time  and  use.  Specification 
of  performance  objectives  by  time  or  specificity  means  that  we  identify  each 
one  as  either  terminal  (or  ending)  or  as  an  intermediate  or  subobjective. 

At  the  same  time  we  should  also  identify  its  use,  such  as  the  terminal 
objective  for  a curriculum,  the  terminal  objective  for  a unit,  or  as  an 
intermediate  objective  in  a unit.  This  idea  is  best  viewed  as  a pyramiding 
action:  The  terminal  objectives  of  a curriculum  are  the  starting  point  for 

breaking  down  the  curriculum  into  subobjectives.  The  curriculum  subobjectives 
are  arranged  into  courses.  Then  we  have  terminal  objectives  for  courses  and 
course  subobjectives.  The  course  subobjectives  help  us  decide  on  the  units 
and  activities — which  also  have  objectives. 

Let  us  review,  for  a moment.  Performance  objectives  are  specific  and 
precise  statement  of  the  type  of  behavior  expected,  the  conditions  under 
which  it  is  expected,  and  the  level  of  performance  expected..  Performance 
objectives  should  be  stated  for  all  aspects  of  education,  using  as  high  a 
level  in  the  cognitive,  affective,  and  psych oootor  taxonomies  as  appropriate. 
Both  terminal  and  intermediate  or  subobjectives  should  be  given  for  each 
level  of  instruction,  with  prerequisities  clearly  identified  at  each  step. 

Furthermore,  performance  objectives  are  not  broad  educational  statements 
nor  are  they  mission  statements.  A course  description  is  not  an  objective, 
but  a course  description  might  contain  a mission  statement  with  specific 
performance  objectives  listed.  Performance  objectives  may  or  may  not  imply 
or  demand  specific  teaching  procedures,  but  a description  of  a procedure 
is  not  a performance  objective. 

The  specification  of  performance  objectives,  therefore,  is  concerned 
with  classification  by  taxonomy,  by  hierarchy  within  the  taxonomy,  by 
specificity,  and  by  level  of  instructional  use.  In  t.:e  next  small  group 
sessions  you  will  be  classifying  performance  objectives  by  taxonomy  and  by- 
level  within  the  taxonomy.  We  will  also  ask  you  to  write  some  objectives 
within  certain  taxonomies. 

Specification  of  Performance  Objectives  by  Precision  of  Writing 

As  we  move  away  from  the  labeling  and  classification  of  performance 
objectives  that  are  already  prepared,  we  become  concerned  with  your  ability 
to  write  precise  objectives.  There  are  two  major  purposes  for  demanding 
precision:  (1)  to  make  the  writer  of  the  objective  clarify  his  thoughts, 

and  (2)  to  provide  for  communication  between  the  writer  and  the  user  of 
the  objective. 

Each  performance  objective  has  three  distinct  parts: 

(1)  the  terminal  behavior  that  is  to  be  demonstrated 

(2)  the  conditions  under  which  the  behavior  is  expected 

(3)  the  criterion  of  minimal  acceptable  performance 

In  addition  to  performance  objectives,  each  learning  activity  should 
include  statements  of  prerequisites  and  the  criterion  test. 
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We  have  filmstrips  that  will  take  us  through  the  writing  of  each  toe  of 
these  stages  so  I will  not  go  into  much  detail  at  the  present  tiae.  However, 
I do  want  to  stress  a few  points  that  may  help  you  in  ccing  the  vrititg. 


First,  each  objective  must  have  an  "action"  verb  that 
Observable"  behavior  or  result  in  some  observable  proshncto 


of  performance  may  be  stated  in  any  one  of  several  forms  aocut  sad  'or 

quantity,  such  as:  the  number  of  times  the  act  is  comp ie tec,  the  reality  of 

the  action  in  number  of  items  required,  speed,  percentage  of  successful  trials, 
etc.  The  important  factor  is  to  state  the  exact  behavior,  the  of  r>er- 

formance,  and  the  criterion  or  yardstick  by  which  the  performance  vill  be 
evaluated. 


In  summary,  performance  objectives  must  be  veil  written  if  thev  are  to 
be  useful,  usable,'  and  used.  It  is  our  task,  yours  and  mine,  to  improve 
vocational  education  through  writing,  selecting,  implementing*  ate  assessing 
performance  objectives  from  now  on. 


RELATIONSHIP  OF  TERMINAL  OBJECTIVES  AND  SUBOBJECTIVES 
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SELECTION  AND  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  PERFORMANCE  OBJECTIVES 


Earlier  in  the  week  I discussed  the  derivation  of  performance  objectives — 
where  we  look  for  clues  as  to  what  the  objectives  should  be  for  successful  ®er- 
formance  on  a job.  Dr.  Uthe,  as  she  discussed  the  "Specification  of  Objectives," 
pointed  out  that  the  specification  is  satisfactory  when  the  statement  enables 
us  to  measure  quite  speficically,  (1)  what  the  graduate  will  be  able  to  do,  (2) 
the  conditions  under  which  he  will  perform,  and  (3)  the  level  of  performance 
at  which  he  will  be  able  to  operate. 

Following  each  of  these  presentations  we  have  all  had  an  opportunity  to 
participate  in  the  small  group  sessions.  I hope  that  out  of  these  small  groups 
we  have  been  able  to  apply  some  of  the  ideas  regarding  performance  objectives 
to  our  own  programs  and  activities.  What  objectives  can  we  formulate  wfeictc  will 
enable  us  to  determine  our  accomplishments  with  a fair  degree  of  accuracy? 

In  this  session  we  will  discuss  some  of  the  procedures  for  selection  amd 
implementation  of  performance  objectives.  We  will  consider  these  in  tuo  se- 
parate sections,  (a)  selection  and  (b)  implementation. 

Selection  of  Performance  Objectives 

Mager  and  Beach  say  that,  "Performance  objectives  represent  the  blueprint 
of  performance  you  want  to  develop  in  your  students."  (For  us  1 would  add, 

"in  your  teachers  or  in  others  with  whom  you  work.")  The  authors  continue' 

"The  blueprint  is  important  because  it  is  the  document  from  which  one  prepares 
the  measuring  instrument  that  determines  adequacy  of  performance."  In  other 
words  as  Dr.  Uthe  has  emphasized,  our  objectives  need  to  be  stated  in  such  a 
way  that  we  can  measure  accurately  how  near  we  come  to  reaching  them.  Or,  to 
turn  the  idea  around,  we  will  select  objectives  which  represent  the  perfor- 
mance we  expect  of  ourselves  or  of  those  involved  in  our  vocational  programs. 

You  will  be  able  to  think  of  many  examples  which  you  will  consider  in  your 
group  meetings.  Some  may  involve  relation  of  training  to  the  occupations  in 
which  our  graduates  are  employed.  Others  may  assess  the  degree  or  quality  of 
training  as  evidenced  by  success  on  the  job.  At  another  level,  objectives 
you  select  may  be  designed  to  measure  performance  of  teachers  in  relation  to 
their  instructional  programs , and  still  others  may  be  designed  to  measure  our 
own  performance  in  terms  of  achieving  the  kinds  of  programs  we  set  out  to 
develop. 

The  second  of  the  points  suggested  by  Mager  and  Beach  regarding  the  im- 
portance of  the  blueprint  is,  "When  a modified  version  is  given  the  student 
he  will  be  better  able  to  organize  his  own  activities  and  efforts  leading  him 
to  desired  performance."  To  me  this  statement  means  that  we  "let  our  students 
(or  teachers  or  others)  in  on  our  objectives,"  and  that  we  not  just  them 
out,  but  that  we  get  students  or  teachers  to  help  formulate  them  and  to  accept 
them  as  their  own. 

As  I mentioned  on  Tuesday,  I am  currently  working  with  an  area  school 
where  we  are  trying  to  establish  performance  objectives  for  the  students  in 
each  course,  and  also  we  are  including  in  our  plans  a scheme  for  establishing 
performance  objectives  for  each  individual  student.  These  may  deviate  some- 
what from  the  objective  established  for  the  program,  but  in  all  cases  are  de- 
signed to  help  the  student  reach  some  level  of  employability  before  he  leaves. 
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I want  to  repeat  a statement  1 made  last  ^^^.nrT  _ xic*9  £ hsLi£TC 
our  students  and/or  our  teachers  should  hare  ^ -rtrirTT^ n r ~ ?-r  .££&£ 

their  own  objectives.  We  could  have  so  many  :&jec£i ros  as  * result  of  oar 
derivation  procedures,  that  we  could  net  possibly  corer  all  of  t^xtt  ft-  $ ocu^sa 
This  will  support  the  idea  that  s tndesfcs  snouic  jel?  select  f,scti.’*es 
will  reach  in  their  course*  The  same  idea  is  ^ouallx  .sariigshle  fee  tag 
ers  working  in  our  respective  progress* 


Experience  in  other  places  nas  iBaficatec:  fhEt  sxct:  a rrcosfiEre  as  wc  ags 
using  in  the  area  school  can  he  an  imgogtmt  It  iss^tslsxs^.  ^cmsic 

interest,  in  helping  with  motivation  ^^yti j^a  stsis^  cc 

sure  and  evaluate  his  own  progress* 

The  task  of  those  of  us  who  are  wersfn^  yjfr,  tsedbsrs  is  this  schjtci  is 
one  of  establishing  objectives  we  hope  to  aghjgie  ss  we  wsri  with  the  rsanh- 
ers.  Following  the  same  principle  we  will  hariajg  the  rs&chers  into  the  t^rrm- 
and  try  to  get  them  to  accept  our  objectives ..  osr  i nuditlsc  version*.  which.  *jfbs?r 
will  try  to  accomplish. 

Mager  and  Beach's  third  point  is*  ,#ycn  css.  tsroviofe  a fsesmass^:  to  ss> 
demonstrate  your  systematic  development  of  ias^ncrlaau’"  I^js  £$  ^ ohviOTS 
point , but  perhaps  the  development  of  a set  of  <s3«SdI2t  selects*!  ^jjectlxes 
for  us  to  accomplish  will  cause  us  to  he  mere  effscrine  In  ccsr  respective: 
positions.  Perhaps  we  would  be  better  car^arissse  ami  fsraanstrate  acre  clsErir 
than  ever  that  we  knew  where  we  are  going  and  Ihow  we  expect  to  get  th«re^ 

The  fourth  Mager  and  Beach  point  regarding  case  jgpartasgg  of  selecting- 
performance  objectives  is,  **Xt  prow  ides  a to  icse  131  resncnise  to 

criticism  by  uninformed  people  about  procedures  as&i  it  she  course 

I think  the  important  point  tor  us  is  that  w©  to  be  aarettr  sound  ir 
the  objectives  we  selected  in  relation  to  the  pnssgrsn  far  which  the' chfetriTOS 
are  written.  This  puts  a heavy  emphasis  on  tae  select!®.  of  ^fectxTCs-^shiioh 
is  the  theme  of  this  section  of  our  discstssiocu 

Reference  to  the  following  table  from  J&^sssr  sd  Beach  cn  tash  ^airsis 
shows  one  colum  indicating  the  frequency  with  the  activity  is  aecfamec: 

another  indicates  the  importance  of  the  activity;  Ear  a third  caht'ia 
the  learning  difficulty  of  the  activity* 


task  Lisrm  ssm: 

V oca  t ion : E lec  tronics  feehoatlEE 


ERIC 


-.  Asawffir  fram  Btser  assf  Seas® 

No. 

n 

Task  \ 

Fteqsaeaey  of 
PtetfataKBxiEe 

iTOetctaace 

Mfffct-Itv 

1 

Trouble  shoots  and  repairs 
malfunctioning  equipment 

Everyday 
pegf otnm  nee 

* 

— 

2 

Reads  electronic 
schematics 

L te  1®  times 
p«er  <£*y 

Moderate 

4 

Uses  small  tools 

Conti  aaccsly 

1 

Easy 
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...  - sc  ®Sic  ns  moose  which  objectives  ve 

Y1  ^fP^ate  is  cer  erograst,  Aether  it  k fa  a vocational  class  in  a 
tetcaicai  scaooi,  tor  a teacher  preparation  class,  an  inservice  group  or  for 
eur  «s  program:^  as  supervisors  or  directors  of  vocational  programs.  Are  we 
choosing  tie  objectives  that  take  a ioc  of  tine,  but  are  relatively  unimportant 

'CQ^e=£r£t111®  sccoEElisasent  of  objectives  which  will  make  the 

or  most  important  impact  on.  the  vccaticinal  urogram? 

i nave  indicated  several  trues  that  I believe  out  students  or  our  teach- 
ers or  osar  start  nesmers  should  have  as  opportunity  to  help  fonrrulate  the  ob- 
jectives ^tney  will  try  to  reach.  Teachers  and  supervisors  will  need  to  provide 
-one  gmosnce  anc  tc  participate  is  the  selection  process,  but  the  joint  part*- 
c spatter  wait  25  elSatiss£*  a®*  of  tie  irrelevant  activity  that  sight 
cthers^ss  :>e  lisclsdeii. 

r i*  sais  J^at,  "ane's  hind  sight  is  better  than  his  foresight.”  is  I 
loo*  naca  os  «c  ar»css  esmeriesces  as  a state  supervisor,  I wonder  if  I 
spent  too  uses  tine  cneckiag  details  cf  reports  from  local  schools  instead  of 
wcransg  veto  ttacoer*  and  administrators  in  'rwy-  spools  on  improvement  or 

C£  Igfrgr.yff . 

...  ~5  T~.  instrncticsaal  materials  specialist,  did  I prepare  materials  to 
Si  .eace  tae  wheel^that  squeaked  the  Icaoest,”*  instead  of  selecing  and  trying 
to  reach  an  abjective  ^icfc  weds  move  vocational  education  forward  in  the 
ejartest  possihle  tine.  For  example,  did  I worh  loo  long  on  the  development 
“ SCC?:*  ts  desIi2§  »***  iit£ie  aits  of  subject  matter,  or  on  the  produc- 
ioc  ot  a a*  to  J> o it  selletxa  whs:  I night  have  been  producing  objectives, 
to  materials^  aits  based  oc  well  thought  cut  and  accepted  performance  objectives, 
to^oel?  teacsers  and  their  students  acccnrnlish  mare  congjrehensive  occupational’ 


* „ !?.“**  tC  «*!«**«  in  such  a way  as  to  get  at  the  most  innor- 

.ant  ta»g  amom  tor  beginning  employment,  ee  to  spend  our  time  on  the  things 
trsat  are  ^ifsicolt  to  learn  bat  important  ts  success  on  the  job.  For  teachers 
^supervisors,  beginning  employment  is  perscmallv  less  important.  Here  we 
oeee  to  get  at  the  most  important  activities  amici  wall  carry  our  vocational 
prcgrsES  scniPsrd, 


Are  there  items  in  our  programs  that  world  not  even  be  included  as  acti- 

.*2!— “l.5*-  CE,Vfei<±  W £?eaf  3nad!  ti3ne?  College  professors 
OTaotanastar  teas  sine  ot  malpractice.  Brians  this  is  why  we  hear  so 
“ 5bc*st  relevsssce  of  sesae  of  crar  ccctant. 

At  this  point  I fear  I might  be  accused  cs  presenting  an  irrelevant  naper. 
To  alleviate  ms  situation  let  me  try  to  gin  dam  the  selection  problem  to 
some  specifics . 
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l.  Identify  tiae  prerequisites 

la  sane  school  systems  students  are  aonitrafi  to  a program  only  when  they 
meet  specific  standards.  Shea  this  is  the  case,  the  instructor  is  assured  of 
a certain  miniums  level  of  proficiency  among  his  students.  He  knows  whether 

C3S  iff?  ® OTite*  ***  IeTCl  rf  *****  CM  demonstrate  in 
mathematics,  in  English,  or  in  science.  Tfass  the  teacher  can  choose  objectives 
from  Isis  total  list  which  will  help  the  stmase  build  on  these  miniams3 
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te^rhSrWeVn  ’ evf  Witi/hese  rigid  retirements  for  admission  to  a course,  the 
course  WlU  t0  adjust”'modify  the  selection  of  objectives  listed  for  the 
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_ , -A  “ore  comm°n  Practice  in  high  schools,  post  high  school  technical  programs 
olicants  S!re  UCatl°n  pr°8ramS  3t  thC  university  is  to  admit  nearly  all  the  ap- 
TcSsT  e’!“ptl0ns-  but  the  Jo  not  do  .much  to 

of  stSjiie8  ai;uati0n  theJteacher  must  rely  on  a pre-test  to  determine  the  level 
°l  students— and  every  student  will  start  at  a different  level.  This  will  require 

the  instructor  to  operate  an  individualized  instructional  program  in  which  each 
student  begins,  "where  he  is"  and  progresses  through  the  program  to  the  point  where 
o JeHCtlHV“  “f  “ke  hl"  •■Ployohlo-  («»«:  It  ifLpTant 

thaJ  will  bp"p  ! a 7*1  8^Ven  6 the  same  type  of  test  as  the  Performance 
e expected  of  the  student  in  his  proposed  course.  For  example  if  the 

course  will  require  motor  activities,  you  would  not  test  by  means  0?  a w^i  ten  a 
true/false,  or  a completion  test.)  ' * 

tiirPcN0W’  h°W  ab°U^  tbe  Professional  people  with  who  we  work?  As  you  select  objec- 

"wherpy°U  fc5eS?  ?60Ple  t0  re3Ch’  y°U  Wil1  need  t0  take  into  consideration 

P^SL^o^^d1^  2 n0W\  3nd  h!1P  him  SCleCt  ob3ectives  which  will  move  his 
program  forward  toward  the  goals  you  have  set  for  vocational  education  in  the  state. 

2.  Select  the  objectives  which  will  help  your  teachers  and  others  suoport  and 

t ~r8r:::  t0W\rd  S°\Uti°nS  t0  the  pressing  vocational  education  needs  of 
tne  area,  the  state  or  the  nation. 

We  neS^Ll^  °b!j°US  ^ iC  has  implications  for  all  of  us. 
j to  know,  vhat  are  the  pressing  vocational  education  needs."  Perhaps  we 

will  inablp6  3 JaSk  Analysis  and  devel°P  a series  of  performance  objectives  which 
will  enable  us  to  get  an  answer  to  this  problem. 

Will  lL7S1Ve?dy  kn0W  Which  are  the  Pressin8  needs  of  vocational  education,  we 

estiust  2,X  an  VT\°*  thC  taSks  n6CeSSary  t0  meet  thesa  needs,  a^d  to 
tablish  objectives  which,  when  met,  will  have  satisfied  the  need. 

Such  an  analysis  will  have  implications  for  all  levels  of  workers  in  voca- 

:».ssr.r- 

studenL'^h  ^m."0  teC°8nize  the  objectives  and  to  gear  their  materials  to  help 

3.  Select  objectives  which  are  essential  for  successful  beginning  performance. 
hViPT-p^^5  statement  by  itself,  would  be  subject  to  as  many  interpretations  as 

wor^S 

line"  in°terms  of^^  ’ We  Wil1  find  S°me  thing8  that  we  would  call  "border 
line  in  terns  of  a course  we  may  be  teaching  v 4 

study  to  which  I referred  earlier  nnp  1 i j?*  examPle>  in  “V  out-state 
■ . . _ earlier,  one  personnel  director  said  that  we  oueht 

“i!a“.?r0Spectl';e  **chi"e  sh»I>  employes,  a course  in  .one,  maLerint  T 
‘ l * °ur  8;ad“ates  machine  trades  probably  storid  have  reached  cer- 
V11"  ^ thls  tleld-  « I were  preparing  performance  Smmc^s 
V for  a machine  trades  course,  I right  omit  theseobjeltlies  In  orde^oaUov 
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more  time  in  my  machine  shop  course  for  objectives  more  directly  related  to 
the  job  and  to  employment.  On  the  other  hand,  if  I were  a state  or  regional 
supervisior,  I would  give  very  careful  consideration  to  getting  such  a course 
established  in  the  schools  in  which  I had  programs. 

A second  consideration  regarding  objectives  essential  for  employment  is 
related  to  the  point  we  made  when  we  considered  "frequency"  and  "importance" 
and  "learning  difficulty"  of  certain  activities.  I have  not  been  able  to 
establish  a criterion,  or  rule,  that  I want  to  consistently  live  with  on  this 
point.  In  some  of  our  studies  we  have  found  a few  activities  that  are  per- 
formed only  once  a year,  but  that  are  absolutely  essential  for  success  on  a 
job.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  that  some  activities  performed  only 
once  a year  can  be  better  learned  on  the  job.  In  such  a case  we  would  not 
include  an  objective  to  cover  the  activity. 

We  have  all  observed  some  activities  that  are  essential  for  successful 
completion  of  a job,  but  are  so  "easy"  that  we  might  question  whether  we 
should  include  an  objective  to  cover  performance.  One  example  might  be  noting 
the  wires  and  power lines  to  avoid  them  when  trimming  or  removing  a tree.  It 
is  easy  to  note  the  presence  of  these  wires.  Do  we  need  to  make  it  an  objec- 
tive in  teaching  the  activity? 

In  concluding  this  section  of  my  discussion  I want  to  observe  that  some 
of  the  literature  we  have  reviewed  and  perhaps  referred  to  during  this  con- 
ference, indicates  that,  as  part  of  the  selection  process,  we  identify  required 
association  or  generalization  responses,  Eva  Baker,  in  her  paper  on  Analyzing 
and  Sequencing  Learner  Behaviors,  says; 

. • . remembering  that  without  a clear  description  of  the  stimulus 
and  response  conditions,  it  is  difficult  to  observe  a particular 
student  and  knew  whether  he  is  performing  at  one  or  the  other  level 
....  when  desired  outcomes  of  instruction  are  loosely  formulated, 
it  is  easy  to  see  why  precise  thinking  about  the  sequence  of  instruc- 
tion is  impossible. 

When  some  degree  of  precision  is  reached  in  the  instructor's 
statement  of  goals  with  respect  to  the  content-behavior  interaction, 
or  more  exactly,  the  stimulus-response  relationship,  then  the  person 
who  is  responsible  for  planning  and  instruction  can  proceed  with  some 
hope.  He  can  at  the  very  least,  apply  the  criterion  of  relevance  in 
judging  the  behaviors  required  of  the  learner  enroute  to  the  objective. 

This  leads  us  to  the  problem  of  identifying  and  sequencing  the  prerequi- 
site tasks,  which  I implied  earlier  but  did  not  elaborate.  I a~  not  going  to 
discuss  identification  of  these  tasks,  except  to  say  that,  given  a behavioral 
goal  we  need  to  ask,  "what  must  the  learner  know  before  he  can  do  this?"  We 
may  have  to  keep  backing  up  several  times  before  we  reach  the  starting  point 
for  some  of  our  students.  Sooner  or  later  we  will  find  it  necessary  to  recog- 
nize a "cut-off"  point.  Let  us  hope  it  is  not  so  far  up  the  ladder  that  we 
"throw^A  lot  of  our  students  on  the  trash  heap." 

When  we  get  into  our  next  small  group  meetings,  may  I suggest  that  we  re- 
view our  own  performance  objectives  with  a view  to  eliminate  those  that  ara 
irrelevant  and  placing  a priority  scale  on  those  that  are  worthwhile  objectives. 
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IMPLEMENTATION 


I would  like  to  turn  now  to  the  second  part  of  my  assignment,  namely  the 
implementation  of  the  objectives. 

As  I have  read  and  studied  "implementation, " I think  it  means  more  simply, 
"how  are  we  going  to  teach,"  or  "how  are  we  going  to  manage  instruction"  to 
help  our  students,  or  our  teachers  reach  their  objectives?  It  is  from  this 
point  of  view  that  I would  like  to  consider  implementation. 

I would  like  to  call  attention  to:  (1)  some  statements  and  guidelines 

from  the  literature  and  from  experience,  dealing  with  appropriate  practices. 

(2)  some  of  the  instructional  devices  available  for  our  programs  and  perhaps 
to  make  comments  about  some  of  these  in  relation  to  the  whole  area  of  setting 
up,  reaching  and  evaluating  performance  objectives  for  vocational  education 
programs,  (3)  make  some  suggestions  and  raise  some  questions  regarding  imple- 
mentation of  programs  at  the  supervisory  and  teacher  education  levels. 

1.  Appropriate  Practice 


In  introducing  this  section  on  implementation  I will  refer  to  a filmstrip 
audio  tape  presentation  by  W.  James  Popham  entitled,  Appropriate  Practice. 

I do  not  want  to  spend  a lot  of  time  on  this  presentation,  but  only  give  you 
a few  of  the  highlights  and  then  get  on  to  some  other  aspects  of  implementation 
which  I believe  are  also  important. 

Popham  introduces  the  "Principle  of  Appropriate  Practice."  He  says, 
"According  to  this  principle,  a student  should  be  given  opportunities  to  prac- 
tice the  behavior  implied  in  the  teacher's  instructional  objective." 

’He  goes  on  to  describe  two  kinds  of  appropriate  practice,  viz.,  (1) 
equivalent  practice  "equivalent  to  the  practice  implied  by  the  objective," 
and  (2)  analagous  practice  — "when  the  student  is  given  an  opportunity  to 
behave  in  a manner  which  is  similar  but  not  identical  to  the  terminal  behavior." 


Popham  then  suggests  a third  "important  type  of  learning  activity,  namely 
a prerequisite  task.  This  is  "any  activity  the  student  must  master  as  a pre- 
liminary or  basic  skill  to  enable  him  to  perform  the  terminal  behavior." 

The  author  makes  a statement  which  I would  like  for  all  of  us  to  accept 
as  a warning  when  he  says,  "Some  teachers,  unfortunately,  have  their  pupils 
engage  in  many  activities  which  are  neither  analogous  practice,  nor  equivalent 
practice.  Often  such  activities  are  completely  irrelevant  to  the  instructional 
goals  of  the  class." 


Let  us  make  sure  that  our  teachers  avoid  this  trap  and  make  sure  also,  that 
we  ourselves  avoid  becoming  enmeshed  in  similar  irrelevant  activities  in  the 
performance  of  our  own  duties. 


At  the  risk  of  getting  into  some  of  Dr.  Uthe's  presentation  this  afternoon, 
I would  like  to  express  one  or  two  points  related  to  evaluation  in  the  basis 
of  performance  objectives  which  have  been  accepted  by  individuals  in  our  groups. 
When  we  talk  about  individualizing  objectives  and  individualizing  instruction, 
we  begin  to  wonder  how  we  can  evaluate  performance  related  to  all  the  objectives 
for  all  the  members  of  our  group. 
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Without  going  into  detail  I would  suggest  that,  in  many  cases  students 
can  evaluate  themselves  and/or  other  class  members  in  terms  of  the  performance 
specified  in  the  objectives.  This  can  become  part  of  their  learning  process. 

I also  suggest  that  performance  must  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  appropriate 
practice. 

Certainly  teachers  and  supervisors  can  evaluate  themselves  as  well  or  bet- 
ter than  can  students.  They  may  need  to  check  themselves  as  to  the  validity 
of  the  appropriate  practices  they  use  for  their  evaluation. 

2.  Instructional  devices  for  our  programs 

We  are  all  familiar  with  Edgar  Dale’s  cone  of  learning  in  which  he  indi- 
cates that  we  learn  more  through  actual  experience,  and  progressively  less  as 
we  move  through  simulated  experiences,  laboratory/ shop  experiences,  visuals 
and  audio  materials  to  listening  to  lectures  or  other  devices  in  which  the 
learner  is  passive  rather  than  active. 

At  the  same  time  we  must  consider  the  findings  of  some  of  the  educational 
psychologists  who  show  that  there  are  differences  in  the  way  people  learn  best. 
Some  may  learn  best  by  listening  to  a tape  or  radio  and  others  by  actual  prac- 
tice. We  need  to  keep  these  factors  in  mind  as  we  plan  the  instructional 
program. 

It  is  probably  not  necessary  to  discuss  the  more  common  audio  and  visual 
devices  with  this  group.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  use  of  slides  and  film- 
strips; movies;  film  loops;  overhead  transparencies;  tape  recordings;  closed 
circuit  television;  computer  assisted  instruction;  teaching  machines  and 
others.  Instead  of  discussing  the  merits  and  uses  of  each  of  these,  I would 
like  to  present  some  ideas  and  suggest  some  activities  in  which  I believe  people 
at  the  levels  represented  here  need  to  engage  to  get  the  instructional  job  done. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  multi-media  systems  for  instructional  programs, 

I believe  we  should  give  some  attention  to  some  of  the  ideas  incorporated  in 
this  concept  — although  I personally  disagree  with  many  of  the  so-called 
multi-media  programs  which  are  currently  offered  for  purchase. 

Following  is  a diagrammatic  scheme  which  we  might  use  in  helping  teachers 
prepare  their  instructional  programs  after  appropriate  performance  objectives 
are  identified.  To  illustrate  how  this  schematic  diagram  might  look  when  it 
is  broken  down  for  a specific  unit  of  work  we  have  attempted  a partial  diagram 
of  the  Agricultural  Salesmanship  unit  in  an  Agricultural  Supply  — Sales  and 
Serivce  Program.  In  this  diagram  we  have  illustrated  only  to  the  extent  of  a 
few  items  for  salesmanship  in  the  feed  business. 

The  scheme  provides  for  some  class  work  with  discussion,  demonstrations, 
role  playing,  simulation,  and  the  like;  some  small  group  work  where  a group 
having  similar  interests,  (in  this  case  interest  in  selling  one  type  of  product) 
might  work  together;  and  some  individual  work  in  which  each  student  would  com- 
plete assigned  activities  and  report  back  either  to  the  small  group,  to  the 
class  or  to  the  teacher. 
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Classwork 


How  to  meet  the  customer 

1.  Pre -approach 

2.  Attitude  of  the  salesman 

3.  Personality  factors 


Small  Group  Work 

Feed  Business  Fertilizer  Farm  Power  Nursery  Farm  Credit  Othe^ 

Business Machinery 

How  product 
will  be  used 

Presenting  the 
product 

Displaying  the 
product 
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When  we  get  to  the  instructional  materials  aspects  of  the  program  the 
schematic  diagram  would  look  something  like  this: 

INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 
FOR  AN 

INDIVIDUALIZED  INSTRUCTION  PROGRAM 


Unit  title 


1 


Behavioral  objectives 

Text -manual  j 

Visuals:  Slides 

Tape  1 

Specimens 

< — > 

References 

Pictures 

Video  tapes 

Charts 

Field  trips 

j Evaulation 

Occupational 

Models  | 

1 | 

experience 

Real  equipment  ; 

! i 

j Plans 

Simulation 

1 * — * 1 

Performance  ^ > 

Resource  persons  | 

Report  back 

Laboratory  and  field  ! 

i 

work  j 

Demonstrations  ! 

■ 

Experiments  , 

k . a i 

j 

Trials 

You  will  note  that  we  have  listed  a variety  of  instructional  materials 
which  may  be  used  to  help  students  learn  the  necessary  content  to  meet  an  ob- 
jective. Following  this  idea  we  would  organize  a unit  (or  module)  of  instruc- 
tion with  a "package"  of  materials  that  would  include  a student  manual  together 
with  the  tapes,  visuals,  actual  objects,  models,  specimens,  charts  and  other 
materials  that  will  help  the  student  master  the  content.  In  many  cases,  the 
content  may  be  presented  in  a variety  of  forms  to  help  meet  the  needs  of  stu- 
dents who  learn  through  different  media, 

In  connection  with  this  idea,  a word  of  caution  is  in  order,  As  we 
choose  items  to  make  up  our  package,  we  need  to  be  careful  to  include  only 
those  items  that  contribute  specifically  to  the  objectives  the  student  is  to 
meet.  Many  of  the  available  movies,  slide  sets,  tapes  and  other  items  are 
"good"  but  will  not  contribute  to  the  objectives  — therefore  should  not  be 
used. 


Our  experience  indicates  that  we  need  to  manufacture  many  of  the  items  we 
need  for  our  "packages,"  even  though  we  had  thought  that  these  items  could  be 
assembled  from  already  existing  materials.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  a 
number  of  "packaged"  programs  for  specific  courses  on  the  market,  for  rent  or 
purchase  by  schools.  When  these  meet  the  specific  objectives  we  need  for  our 
program,  some  of  them  may  prove  very  satisfactory.  However  one  should  be  sure 
they  are  designed  to  meet  the  performance  objectives  needed  by  our  students, 
and  that  they  are  designed  for  a population  with  the  same  characteristics  as 
our  students  represent. 
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The  chart  indicated  occupational  experience  as  one  of  the  media  we  may 
use  for  our  instructional  program.  I want  to  emphasize  a few  ideas  that  I 
feel  we  sometimes  miss.  To  get  the  most  possible  benefit  from  an  occupational 
experience,  before  going  on  the  job  the  student  should  actively  consider  what 
he  plans  to  learn  during  the  work  experience  part  of  his  program  and  he  needs 
to  bring  back  experiences  to  the  class  and  laboratory  for  further  study.  Both 
the  teacher  and  the  student  need  to  make  sure  that  the  work  experiences  are 
designed  to  contribute  to  his  performance  objectives. 

My  observation  indicates  that  more  often  than  not  we  miss  on  these  as- 
pects of  occupational  experience  programs.  Too  many  times  the  student  "gets 
a job  with  or  without  the  help  of  the  coordinator,  and  he  performs  routine 
tasks  under  the  direction  of  a supervisor  or  foreman,  with  no  visible  rela- 
tion to  his  educational  program.  This  is  probably  less  frequent  under  the 
long  established  cooperative  program,  but  it  still  exists  even  there. 

Another  aspect  of  the  occupational  experience  program  is  the  problem  of 
flexibility  of  school  schedules,  both  the  daily  schedule  and  the  annual  one. 
For  some  programs,  students  need  to  be  available  during  months  that  they 
would  normally  be  in  school.  For  example  opportunities  are  greater  for  a 
cooperative  type  of  occupational  experience  in  garden  centers,  in  the  spring 
than  at  any  other  time.  Often  employers  want  full  time  help  during  these 
times  and  opportunities  for  desirable  experiences  are  greater  during  these 
times  than  at  other  seasons  of  the  year. 

We  need  to  adjust  school  schedules  and  even  tine  months  school  will  be  in 
session,  so  that  students  can  have  the  benefit  of  work  experience  opportunities 
when  they  are  available  and  when  they  can  be  of  greatest  value.  I think  it  is 

time  we  kept  out  school  buildings  open  and  operating  on  a twelve  month  per  year 
basis. 

3.  Observations  concerning  sequencing  of  objectives 

We  are  a11  aware  of  the  idea  expressed  by  teachers  at  all  levels,  that 
'you  had  better  learn  this,  you  will  need  it  later  on."  On  this  basis  we  have 
taught  mathematics,  science,  and  i#Any  other  peices  of  subject  matter.  In 
agriculture  we  have  often  insisted  that  the  student  learn  the  functions  of 
nitrogen,  phosphorus  and  potash  in  a plant  before  we  raise  questions  as  to 
the  analysis  of  fertilizer  he  should  use  on  a crop. 


It  is  indeed  true  that  we  must  learn  many  things  in  order  to  reach  the 
objectives  we  specify.  We  must  develop  a whole  series  of  sub- objectives  to 
help  students  reach  prerequisite  tasks.  We  must  place  the  performance  objec- 
tives in  a sequence  that  will  allow  the  student  to  build  from  one  objective 
to  another.  Where  there  is  a close  relationship  among  objectives  the  problem 
of  sequencing  may  become  very  critical.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  likely 
to  be  many  instances  where  the  sequence  between  several  objectives  is  unim- 
portant and  students  may  choose  different  sequences  within  the  program  with 
equal  chance  of  success, 

^ In  relation  to  sequencing,  let  me  pass  on  comments  from  some  of  the 

form  the  basis  for  the  follow- 
s of  the  student  and  adjust  the 
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autners  we  have  been  quoting  this  week.  Thei 
ing  remarks:  Review  the  performance  object!1 
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sub -objectives  (or  prerequisite  tasks)  to  provide  only  the  necessary  back- 
ground. For  example  a student  preparing  for  an  entry  level  job  in  auto  me- 
chanics may  need  to  be  able  to  test  the  coil  in  the  electrical  system,  but 
he  does  not  ne_d  to  be  able  to  demonstrate  the  principles  of  induction  that 
cause  the  coil  to  function.  We  need  to  avoid  wasting  the  time  of  students  by 
demanding  that  they  study  materials  not  relevant  to  the  objectives  we  have 
formulated  for  the  program. 

4.  Some  suggestions  for  implementation  at  the  state  and  regional  levels. 

The  comments  I have  just  made  regarding  implementation  of  performance 
objectives  dealt  primarily  with  what  teachers  will  do  with  their  vocational 
students.  At  the  state  and  regional  levels  we  work  primarily  with  teachers 
and  with  school  administrators.  I am  well  aware  of  the  problems,  pit-falls 
and  barriers  to  accomplishment  of  performance  objectives  we  set  for  ourselves 
or  for  those  with  whom  we  work.  However,  at  the  risk  of  sounding  impractical, 
I am  going  to  suggest  some  procedures  we  might  try  as  we  seek  to  implement 
objectives  for  our  part  of  the  total  vocational  program. 

a.  We  need  to  bring  together  appropriate  people,  — supervisors, 
business  and  industrial  people,  teacher  educators,  teachers,  students  and 
others,  to  establish  performance  activities  expected  of  beginning  vocational 
teachers.  When  these  are  established,  the  teacher  education  institutions 
would  have  a sound  basis  for  revising  and  modifying  their  programs,  I would 
predict  that  they  would  have  a lot  of  changes  to  make,  bat  this  is  a big 
enough  subject  to  warrant  another  workshop,  so  I won't  elaborate  much  at  this 
time*  I would  simply  observe  that  traditionally  we  have  trained  teachers  to 
be  "up  in  front  dishing  out  information."  Under  the  system  we  are  discussing, 
the  teacher  becomes  a "manager  of  an  instructional  system,"  but  he  is  not  a 
source  of  all  information*  This  change  requires  some  changes  in  the  teacher 
preparation  program. 

b.  We  need  to  establish  the  performance  objectives  for  inservice  teacher 
education  programs,  perhaps  using  the  same  group  of  people  as  would  be  asked 
to  consider  the  undergraduate  teacher  education  program.  Accomplishment  of 
the  objectives  would  be  achieved  by  graduate  courses;  non-credit  conferences 
and  workshops;  and  other  methods  and  devices.  Responsibility  for  this  nrogram 
may  be  assigned  to  the  State  Department  of  Education  in  some  states;  to  the 
Teacher  Education  institutions  in  others;  and  it  may  become  a joint  responsi- 
bility in  still  others* 

c.  We  could  help  meet  performance  objectives  by  using  some  of  the  multi- 
media  ideas  presented  earlier  for  helping  vocational  students  reach  their 
objectives.  For  example,  we  might  "package"  some  instructional  materials  on 
development  and  use  of  performance  objectives  to  loan  to  individual  teachers 
or  individual  schools  where  the  vocational  faculty  is  interested  in  self 
improvement . 

One  of  the  relatively  new  devices  which  has  some  possibility  along  this 
line  is  the  video-tape  which  can  be  produced  at  a central  location  and  distri- 
buted the  same  as  audio  tapes  are  now  distributed*  The  limiting  factor  pre- 
sently is  a lack  of  equipment  in  the  local  schools.  We  might  even  get  some  of 
our  teachers  to  study  the  tapes  and  filmstrips  we  have  had  here  this  week  as 
part  of  their  professional  improvement  for  the  year. 
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d.  For  getting  cooperation  to  help  us  reach  our  own  performance 
objectives,  we  need  to  provide  materials  and  devices  which  will  interest  and 
motivate  appropriate  individuals.  Here  we  may  be  thinking  of  objectives  of 
supervisors  dealing  with  some  aspects  of  programs  such  as  development  of  the 
youth  organizations;  increasing  enrollment;  expanding  to  meet  new  needs; 
integration  of  programs  between  vocational  services  and  between  vocational 
and  academic  services  in  the  school.  Here  again  I believe  we  can  achieve 
reasonable  goals  in  these  areas  if  we  will  provide  school  administrators  with 
acceptable  suggestions  and  with  appropriate  materials  for  them  to  use.  This 
will  require  more  than  just  talking  or  sitting  in  the  office  writing  letters 
or  bulletins  or  checking  reports. 

e.  For  instructional  materials  specialist,  I have  already  presented  a 
pretty  big  challenge.  We  can  no  longer  be  satisfied  with  putting  out  little 
phamplets  of  units  providing  the  subject  matter  content  on  some  topic.  We 
have  reached  a stage  where  we  must  produce  "packaged"  multi-media  kits  geared 
to  specific  agreed  upon  performance  objectives.  These  kits  must  contain  a 
student  guide  and  teachers  manual  and  be  keyed  to  appropriate  references.  The 
references  will  include  not  only  written  materials  but  also  any  other  sources 
of  information  appropriate  for  the  particular  lesson  or  module.  The  job  will 
not  only  require  that  we  write  and  manufacture  materials,  but  also  that  we 
enlist  the  help  of  commercial  concerns  in  the  production  and  distribution  of 
materials  which  are  also  geared  to  the  performance  demanded  of  our  graduates. 

. ,As.  a ata,r^:er,  1 would  like  t0  see  some  of  us  who  work  in  the  instructional 
materials  field,  tackle  the  job  of  writing  a comprehensive  list  of  performance 
objectives  for  each  of  the  courses  taught  by  our  teachers  in  their  respective 
schools.  Accompanying  this  task,  we  would  need  to  find  ways  to  show  teachers 
how  to  use  these  objectives  and  how  to  select  and  modify  them  to  meet  the  needs 
of  individual  students. 

In  our  small  group  meetings  this  afternoon,  I suggest  that  you  prepare 
plans  for  implementing  one  or  more  of  the  objectives  you  have  developed  dur- 
ing this  week. 


•Later  in  the  afternoon,  Dr.  Uthe  will  put  the  cap  sheaf  on  our  presenta- 
tions when  she  discusses  evaluation  procedures  in  relation  to  the  objectives 
we  have  established  for  our  respective  programs. 
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ASSESSMENT  OF  FERKJ3MA52CE  C&3 


Performance  objectives  are  valuable  only  If  icsx  srs  pseitl*  xsable _ *rnf 
used.  Objectives  that  collect  dust  on  a shelf  csr  ix  a tracer  or  ones  Aar  iir 
not  communicate  or  are  not  used  are  valueless- 

The  following  diagram  is  a simplified  model  of  the  csrocsss  for  tsizs:  Terr* 
formance  objectives: 
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The  process  of  using  performance  objectives  implies  ccsntirssctss  feedback  xxd 
evaluation,  both  for  the  benefit  of  the  stucesrt  ix  xssessixc  xis  ciex  sckisve*— 
ment  and  for  the  teacher  in  assessing  stuiieafcs*  aaxieroagnt  asd  ixstructicmcl 
progress*  This  same  model  can  be  used  foe  heth  the  objectives  written:  icxr  It- 
structional  purposes  and  for  program  development. 


We  might  consider  the  assessment  of  performance  objectives  ix  tsc  dfffsr- 
ent  time  periods:  (1)  assessment  of  the  objectives  chjsnserces  before  use*  got 

(2)  assessment  of  the  objectives  by  criterion:  ss  thev  are  being; 

used,  — 


Assessment  of  Objectives  by  Optical  Inspection 

The  assessment  of  performance  objectives  should  reeix  with  a siseix  pre- 
liminary assessment  called  "optical  i&soectionu'*  The  ole  '"eyeball^  restl  The 
eyeball  test  can  used  to  assess  tne  cocmat * thse  seoTiercs.  re  seme  aactssix 
the  value  of  the  performance  objectives*  For  ecacple*  -cse  the  eyeball  test 
while  asking  yourself  the  following  <paestion:  a&ast:  format:  Ices  each  objective 
have  the  three  necessary  parts — the  type  of  b^srrior  goected , the  conditions., 
and  the  level  of  performance? 

Secondly,  the  eyeball  test  might  be  applied  to  the  fecisiotxs  ahoux  the 
value  and  appropriateness  of  the  objectives*  as  discussed  earlier.  Also,  the 
eyeball  test  can  be  used  to  determine  if  the  objectives  for  a currioxluxit.  a 
course,  or  a unit  are  drawn  from  all  cnxee  ox  the  taxoccmies— the  eyeball 
test  is  not  appropriate  in  making  judgments  aheet  which  txroxtey  is  rest 
important. 


Let  us  look  at  a grid  entitled  objectiW^raltatiax  complex.  Across  the 
top  of  the  grid  we  would  identify  areas  by  the  ran**  of  each  taxxwcr — ooanitive^ 
affective,  psychomotor.  Within  each  tactoncmy  area  we  westid  list  the  satar 
terminal  objectives--! , 2,  3,  etc.  ImnKdiately  heloiw  the  objectives  is  a suffice 
in  which  the  importance  or  the  value  of  the  objective  night  be  tiv®x  as  a per- 
centage of  importance.  The  eyeball  ball  would  immediately  shew  xs  whether  otr 
not  we  have  objectives  representing  each  taxomomy — ®b£  thsat  we  tax  account  cost 
the  value  or  importance  of  each  objective. 
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objectSeTi^  lSS  ^ “*  S£lected  to  fit  the 

«*»*  time  m 5£  ^ ,:-5^£5.°f  *“  needed  iastruc- 

£ ST.SSS  *2.“  2 * *)“«  - — *n  s %£•  ” 

S SSS^Sst1^  ,’L,. 

' tes  “^tives-asc  JWraMy  more  than  one  objective? 

I&e  objective 'evaluatloa  s-Hd  i®  *_ 

^rersii  snresd  of  objectives  sTthtt^Tc^*  ctrtg  our  attention  to  the 

if  l lasted  at  ssch  ~ M i3t  , V63^sses*  for  example, 

objectives,  1 would  to  out  tie  'grid  aafti 

I uSTSr^^^f^s^SSS^  - ,"4  f3B2£  ^ f5^000^  objectives, 
vriting  i 'teacher*'  are  teachira  oelv  T7  ^ 

trie  stssdests  type!  Sever  mind  abaci  maii  l *J?W  fast  CaQ 

U«  *Jnctis«  ft,  arritMns  SSS  SSrS  •ttlt°i«»!  * **T 

useless  far  instrmttiomal  purposes.  ^measurable  that  they  are 

. =«m  »*«**  a tt;  probability  n£ 

“i  «~*sr2is  ssrsr 

*— £-J2S2i  S****  — --  ■*•  — * 

Sc  i$r  I «sve  talked  os  It  alxyst  m , . „ . * £ 

objecCiTes  that  ^ ?-L  IZZ^H  ^^smest  of  performance 

look  ~ i*— tract  teisal  pcraeses*  Let  us  take  a quick 

ey>£iv£ _ li3-g  crcxt<aE  dgggXoanesEfc  ^w»ypgg  ttu.  _ __  _ __  . 

^lyses  rathe*  Sa^ 

r.Tft-i^rS  - =£  s r 

which  etev  ar-  ^ ?iace3  *»  the  occupation  for 

Do  you  “'^2?.^  ^t^tor  for  each  program. 

vocational  etoiaTorcariJ?  rttfa£a  tfee 

Did  you  aecOTniish  it;  Do  vxi  ten'J-X^*  ~ dad  you  accomplish  it? 

very  tml  nneitinns La  .r^  *J1  iTO  1°  — « — 

T^-ICT  cc^t  is.  tas  Tsry  ssar  future. 

I»g»5,^t‘Si2rSsS£1'Si  f behavioral 

^ ^ Sr  STSi  materials6  “ 

were  written  as  reeonaEdaticas,  bet  kcmm  -,-  ZT  j ! 1s 

tioc  of  same  sort.  Consider  this  w!32^l-S^ii 

cation  cnrr^cclnns  «*rrri-  v,  „ ; iotataonal-technxcal  edu- 

Hhat  do  =*rt  or  tte  to  school  program."! 

However,  roe  misst'sav  that  bv'l975~_I^  J?  r*  .31ie£fEr®  Aether  it  is  or  not? 
Keatncte  Wst  live  L'ces^  tobsi!^J!!^  *a®\ssa,0®!l  s£adent  in  the  State  of 
’ CesS  t0  earoliaes£  ^ «t  l«  awe  different  vocational 

"■■'^^^!l!*l'i,a?1‘  **  a«£  Technical 

California,  SstT  s!  '-catr...  tmeataon,  University  „£ 
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rithin  25  miles  0f  his  home-  You  c°^d  measure  this-even 
ougli  the  stat^nt  is  not  necessarily  a performance  objective  as  there  is  no 

type  of  behavior  involved.  For  that  you  might  add  to  thi  objective  and 

enrolls  in  at  least  one  vocational  education  course. 

Another  recommendation  from  the  same  source  seated  that  the  "t-aarho-r  i- 

have  a „Arfn„3l:  t-  . wlU  attend  each  curriculum  meeting,  you  would 
P r ormance  objective.  But  it  is  an  inappropriate  one— attendance  does 
not  necessarily  mean  participation,  support,  or  involvement 

A third  recommendation  from  the  same  source  stated  thaf  m»™i  -• 

= rjahsa  cssk,  tssa-- 

ment  Sght  “y  the  «»<< 

Assessment  o/  Performance  Objectives  by  Criterion 

tiva/TafJ6  past.^ree  days  we  have  worked  with  precision  in  writing  obiec- 
nr  I‘  ik  n?wmainly  ab0Ut  the  three  comP°nents  of  an  objective.  We  haw  said 

s “ *?  rrviL 

strate  the  behavior,  he  does  not  need  to  complete  Le  protect"  I Tm  tT™' 
instruction!  h6lpful  ln  judgin8  rate  of  improvement  and  effectiveness  of  6 ^ 

t IhAC“teri0n  test  0r  situation  is  concerned  with  identification  of  the 
«Jt“  expf°t?d, *nd  thc  lev81  »£  P«fon»Me;  Mt  topStS.  tee 
Thp  f es  exp  lcltlY  t^ie  manner  in  which  the  student  is  to  be  measured 

combination  o?2“  °f  <Ual1*  0r  * ’ 


Quality  of  Performance 


Quantity  in  Performance 


No.  o."  errors  permitted 
Give  th  'ie  out  of  five  items 
List  five  steps  in  order 

No.  of  times  completed 
Percentage  of  successful  trials 
Speed 


tallJ!!!  “iterion  goes  one  steP  farth«  than  the  level  of  performance- it 
tells  you  how  you  are  to  be  tu*  i 

tested.  The  criterion  may  specify  "on  a true-false 
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test,"  "a  five-minute  typing  test,”  "an  oral  quiz,"  or  even  give  you  the  exact 
behavior  expected  such  as  "assemble  a radio  from  the  parts."  I'm  sure  that 
you  have  probably  had  at  least  one  educational  experience  iti  which  the  criterion 
was  different  than  what  was  expected;  for  example,  an  instructor  said  at  the 
beginning  of  the  course  that  the  final  test  would  be  in  the  form  of  essay  ques- 
tions but  the  final  test  turned  out  to  be  a true-false  test,  or  vice  versa. 

The  criterion  has  three  specific  purposes:  (1)  to  help  design  instruction, 

(2)  to  help  determine  the  student's  ability  to  perform,  and  (3)  to  help  evaluate 
instruction. 

First,  the  statement  of  the  criterion  prior  to  instruction  provides  us 
with  a model  of  the  behavior  expected  which  we  can  use  for  selection  of  content 
and  activities.  While  we  make  these  selections,  we  should  be  asking  ourselves 
questions  such  as  these:  Is  this  information  necessary  in  order  to  meet  the 

objective?  Does  this  activity  contribute  to  attainment  of  the  objective?  Is 
there  a better  activity?  Is  this  activity  going  to  provide  appropriate  prac- 
tice in  the  behavior  expected? 

Second,  the  statement  of  the  criterion  prior  to  instruction  simplifies  the 
evaluation  procedures  at  the  end  of  the  instruct ion- -the  test  style  is  already 
determined.  If  the  criterion  behavior  is  ability  to  correctly  answer  true-false 
questions,  then  the  instructor  simply  writes  a true-false  set  of  questions. 
Furthermore,  the  level  of  performance  was  given  in  the  objective,  such  as  cor- 
rectly answering  90  percent  of  the  questions,  so  we  do  not  make  decisions  about 
passing  marks  after  we  look  at  the  students’  mark.  Unfortunately,  in  vocational 
education  we  often  expect  students  to  demonstrate  skill  and  correct  techniques 
in  operating  machinery;  the  appropriate  criterion  is  to  have  them  operate  the 
machine,  of  course*  The  problem  arises  not  from  making  a critical  analysis  of 
the  finished  product  but  from  making  a critical  analysis  of  the  process  or  tech- 
niques used.  The  analysis  of  the  process  or  techniques  used  demands  that  the 
evaluator  observe  the  person  in  action  and  over  a considerable  length  of  time 
and  at  spaced  intervals,  which  is  very  time-consuming.  Therefore,  if  the  class 
contains  twenty  students,  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  the  evaluator  has  the  time 
to  make  individual  observations  of  any  validity  for  each  student;  consequently, 
assessment  is  usually  made  by  analysis  of  the  finished  product  and  not  by  tech- 
nique. We  must  solve  this  problem. 

Third,  the  criterion  helps  us  evaluate  instruction  as  we  use  both  student 
minimal  standards  and  class  minimal  standards.  We  judge  the  individual  student 
on  such  things  as  ability  to  answer  correctly  90  percent  of  the  questions  on 
a true-false  test.  However,  we  also  set  a class  minimal  standard  to  judge  the 
effectiveness  of  the  instruction.  To  do  so,  we  simply  add  one  more  factor  to 
the  student's  minimal  standard,  such  as  adding  the  statement  that  75  percent 
of  the  class  will  correctly  answer  90  percent  of  the  questions  on  a true-false 
test.  By  the  way,  this  percentage  can  be  added  directly  above  the  student 
objectives  on  the  objective/evaluation  grid  which  we  used  earlier. 


ERIC 


After  we  have  obtained  the  data  on  the  student's  ability  to  perform  the 
criterion,  we  are  confronted  with  a variety  of  decisions.  Let  us  refer  to  the  1 

process  model  for  using  performance  objectives  from  a few  minutes  ago.  At  the 
extreme  right  we  find  a decision  point--a  time  when  you  must  look  at  the  data 
and  decide  whether  to  proceed  to  the  next  item,  drop  the  present  item,  or 
revise  it. 
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There  is  probably  less  concern  about  revision  of  objectives  if  the  stu- 
dents and  the  class  meet  the  minimal  standards  for  the  objective  the  first 
time  they  are  assessed  than  if  they  failed  to  attain  it.  However,  revisions 
may  be  vital  even  when  students  do  meet  the -minimal  standards.  For  example, 
questions  such  as  the  following  should  be  answered:  Were  the  minimal  stand- 

ards too  low?  Could  the  same  minimal  standards  be  met  with  less  instruction 
time?  Was  the  pre-assessment  of  the  student  correct  or  could  he  have  skipped 
this  project? 

The  major  problem  with  making  decisions  about  the  student’s  data  comes 
when  the  student  did  not  meet  the  minimal  standards  and  when  the  majority  of 
a class  did  not.  If  this  happen*?,  we  must  search  for  the  reason.  Was  the 
instruction  inclusive?  appropriate?  sufficient  in  length?  Are  the  prerequisites 
appropriate?  Is  the  pre-assessment  appropriate?  Is  the  sequence  appropriate? 
Are  there  gaps  or  weaknesses  in  the  instruction?  Is  the  criterion  appropriate? 

After  such  questions  have  been  asked  and  judgments  made  about  revisions, 
the  process  of  using  the  performance  objectives  begins  again;  in  fact,  the 
objectives  may  be  revised  a dozen  times  before  they  are  satisfactory. 

To  repeat,  we  must  continuously  assess  objectives  in  terms  of  value, 
priority,  sequence,  and  format;  we  must  continuously  assess  students  and 
classes  against  the  criterion  specified;  and  we  must  continuously  strive  for 
improvement  in  instruction.  Briefly,  as  we  write  performance  objectives,  we 
need  to: 

(1)  specify  prerequisites 

(2)  write  precise  performance  objective 

(3)  provide  explicit  criterion 

(4)  make  continuous  assessment  of  data 

(5)  revise  when  necessary 

By  this  time  you  should  have  a realistic  picture  about  the  adruous,  time- 
consuming  task  of  writing,  using,  and  assessing  performance  objectives  for  a 
curriculum.  The  improvement  in  communication  between  educators  working  on  a 
project  involving  writing  performance  objectives  is  quite  often  fantastic. 

The  differences  in  terminology  is  often  the  only  difference.  I remember  one 
incident  involving  terminology  that  happened  to  me  in  Europe.  We  were  on  a 
sightseeing  bus  in  Scotland  when  the  driver  mentioned  the  millions  of  bushels 
of  corn  that  they  raised.  Well,  we  had  traveled  over  200  miles  in  Scotland  and 
I hadn't  seen  a single  field  of  corn  and  I didn’t  think  that  Scotland  was  so 
large  that  it  would  raise  so  much  corn  without  our  seeing  it  as  we  traveled. 

So  I asked  the  driver  where  they  raised  all  that  corn.  He  looked  at  me  as  if 
I were  a little  crazy  and  said:  "Look,  there  are  fields  of  corn  on  both  sides 

of  the  road  right  now."  Well,  I grew  up  on  a farm  in  Iowa--but  I didn't 
see  any  corn  along  the  road.  It  turned  out  that  the  word  "corn"  in  Scotland 
refers  to  barleycorn,  oatcorn,  wheatcorn,  etc.  What  I call  "corn"  from  my 
Iowa  background  is  called  "maize"  in  Scotland.  So  we  will  find  ourselves  de- 
fining terminology  as  we  write  performance  objectives. 

In  the  future  we  will  see  the  computer  making  many  routine  decisions  about 
the  successful  completion  of  objectives  and  the  assignment  of  new  products  to 
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students.  This  is  possible  because  we  educators  are  going  to  assign  instruc- 
tional materials  with  explicit  prerequisites,  precise  performance  objectives, 

' 'd  reliable  and  valid  criterion.  With  such  materials  in  hand  We  can  feed  it 
into  the  computer  and  then  run  individual  student  data  through  it.  The  com- 
puter will  print  out  the  decisions  and  the  next  assignments  and  objectives. 
Perhaps  We  will  even  be  able  to  program  the  computer  so  that  it  has  a diagnos- 
tic picture  of  the  student  and  can  make  judgments  about  the  method  of  instruc- 
tion that  is  best  for  that  particular  student.  I hope  so. 

In  conclusion,  I would  li.u  to  show  you  some  transparencies  in  which  the 
o jective/evaluation  grid  is  illustrated  and  on  which  a performance  objective 
and  a complex  criterion  are  given.  I have  not  duplicated  these  for  you  as  they 
are  still  in  the  experimental  stages  and  need  some  revisions.  I have,  however 
included  a sample  performance  objective  and  criterion  for  a workshop  on  per-  ’ 
formance  objectives-not  necessarily  this  workshop.  But  the  example  should  be 
useful  to  you  as  you  proceed  with  your  own  attempts  to  write  objectives  and 
establish  criterion. 

IMAGINERY  WORKSHOP  ON  DEVELOPING  PERFORMANCE  OBJECTIVES 

Objective:  Participants  will  (a)  recognize  those  situations  for  which 

instructional  objectives  are  useful,  (b)  identify  well-written  objectives, 

an  (c)  write  an  instructional  objective  for  the  subject  matter  of  their  own 
courses. 


Criterion:  At  the  end  of  the  workshop: 

1*  The  participant  will  be  able  to  write  the  uses  of  instructional 
objectives  in  teaching.  At  least  one  use  will  be  listed  for  each 
of  the  following  four  categories:  learning  systems  design, 

student  guidance,  evaluation,  and  communication  among  instructors. 

2.  Given  an  ambiguously  stated  objective  and  a copy  of  the  "Decision 
Rules  for  Writing  and  Evaluating  Instructional  Objectives,"  the 
participant  will  be  able  to  correct  the  objective  by  performing 
the  following: 

a.  Indicate  the  words  in  the  objective  statement  which  violate 
a decision  rule. 

b.  Identify  by  number  the  decision  rule  that  was  violated. 

c.  Write  the  words  that  should  be  substituted  for  the  viola- 
tions so  that  the  objective  conforms  to  the  decision  rules. 

d.  identify  by  number  those  decision  rules  which  are  violated 
through  errors  of  omission. 

e.  Write  the  words  which  should  be  inserted  so  that  the  objec- 
tive conforms  to  all  decision  rules. 

One  error  in  each  section  (a-e)  is  the  lowest  limit  of  acceptable 
performance . 
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3.  Given  an  ambiguously  stated  general  instructional  goal  and  a 
copy  of  the  "Decision  Rules  for  Writing  and  Evaluating  Instruc- 
tional Objectives,"  the  participant  will  be  able  to  (re)write 
an  objective. . Each  objective  written  will  exemplify  the  cor- 
rect application  of  all  the  decision  rules,  i.e.,  each  will 
include  a terminal  behavior  stated  in  operational  terms,  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  terminal  behavior  will  occur,  and  the 
critia  and  lower  limits  of  acceptable  performance.  One  deviation 
from  the  decision  rules  is  the  lowest  acceptable  performance. 

(The  above  example  was  taken  from  materials  prepared  by  Lawrence 
Alexander  and  Stephen  L.  Yelon  of  the  Learning  Services  at 
Michigan  State  University.) 

The  decision  rules  mentioned  above  are  also  included  here. 

CRITERIA  FOR  DEVELOPING  PERFORMANCE  OBJECTIVES 

(Adapted  from  materials  by  Stephen  Yelon,  Michigan  State  University) 

Out-of  Class  Tests  or  Activities  should  refer  to  out-of-class  student  perfor- 

mance  which: 

1.  could  be  measured  (given  enough  time  and  money) 

2,  is  relevant  to  your  objective 

3,  could  be  given  by  another  teacher  in  much  the  same  way  as  you  would 
give  it 

4.  has  some  vocational,  or  educational  need 

Close  Simulation  of  In-Class  Tests 

1,  Is  the  behavior  required  in  your  in-class  test  the  same  kind  of  behav- 
ior or  the  closest  approximation  possible  to  the  behavior  the  student 
must  use  in  the  f,real  world”  situation  you  are  preparing  him  for? 

2.  Is  the  behavior  described  in  your  in-class  test  required  as  a final 
test  after  instruction  is  complete? 

Terminal  Behavior 

1.  Does  the  statement  refer  to  some  viable  or  audible  action  performed 
by  the  student? 

2.  Do  the  words  describing  the  action  you  seek  mean  the  same  thing  to 
most  people? 

3.  Is  the  behavior  the  very  same  behavior  that  you  expect  your  students 
to  perform  on  the  final  demonstration  of  their  learning? 

Cond it ions 

1.  Does  the  statement  of  conditions  include  the  time,  materials,  special 
materials  and  tools  and  props  over  and  above  ordinary  assumed  con- 
ditions given  to  the  students? 

2.  Does  the  statement  of  conditions  include  restrictions  cf  time, 
materials,  special  materials,  or  props  either  associated  with*per- 
formance  in  practice  or  in  other  settings? 

3.  Does  the  statement  of  conditions  refer  to  the  behavior  you  wish 
to  have  performed  as  a final  indication  of  performance  attainment? 

4.  Can  your  conditions  as  stated  by  duplicated  by  a colleague? 
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Criteria 


1.  Does  the  statement  describe  how  well  the  learner  must  perform  either 
quantitatively  or  qualitatively? 

2.  Are  the  characteristics  of  acceptable  performance  described  either 
through 

a.  descriptive  adjectives,  or 
r b.  an  essential  time  limit,  or 

c.  an  objective  reference,  or 

d.  a consequential  event  or  artifact? 

3.  Are  all  the  characteristics  of  a standard  present  so  that  the  state- 
ment is  objective,  includes  a standard,  and  gives  the  lowest  limit 
acceptable? 
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THE  ORDEAL  OF  ELIMINATING  IRRELEVANT  OBJECTIVES 

It  is  a distinct  pleasure  to  visit  again  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky, 
renew  old  acquaintances,  establish  new  friendships,  and  spend  a few  hours  with 
a group  of  competent  vocational- technical  educators.  It's  always  a pleasant 
occasion,  and  I regret  I was  unable  to  spend  the  entire  week  with  you. 

Kentucky  is  recognized  as  a state  which  has  looked  at  the  purpose  for  which 
it  exists  and  is  adapting  its  programs  to  meet  the  present  and  future  needs  of 
its  three  million  youth  and  adults. 

Looking  at  the  roster  of  this  conference,  I sincerely  believe  this  is  the 
group  which  is  responsible  for  the  development  of  the  image.  And  it  also  appears 
that  this  will  be  the  group  which  \n.ll  be  responsible  for  turning  that  aspiration 
into  a reality. 

I work  in  the  City  of  Pontiac,  which  is  located  about  twenty-five  miles 
from  Detroit.  Pontiac,  being  an  automobile  manufacturing  town,  is  an  economic 
attraction  for  many  Kentucky  people.  And  we  are  happy  that  attraction  often 
turns  into  a desire  to  remain  in  Michigan.  I don*t  think  a week  goes  by  which 
I do  not  notice  a car  with  a Kentucky  license.  And  everytime  I see  a Kentucky 
automobile  license,  I wonder  if  it's  from  Hickman  County. 

Hickman  County  and  Columbus  were  where  my  secretary  grew  up  and  gained 
those  fundamental  cognitive,  affective,  and  psychomotor  attributes  which  enable 
her  to  become  the  efficient  and  capable  secretary  she  is.  For  those  of  you  from 
Hickman  County,  her  name  is  Carol  Morgan,  Carol  Bryan  before  she  married  and 
accompanied  her  husband  to  Detroit  to  build  that  nest  egg  before  returning  to 
Kentucky.  We're  pleased  she  found  us  and  hope  she  delays  her  return  for  a few 
years. 


PURPOSE 

And  now  to  the  purpose  of  my  presence  here.  During  the  forthcoming  days, 
weeks,  and  months  you  are  about  to  encounter  one  of  the  most  frustrating  expe- 
riences of  your  professional  career.  Because  of  your  attendance  to  this  con- 
ference, you  have  become  a marked  man  or  woman.  If  you  could  see  yourself  as 
others  see  you,  you  would  see  a huge  PO  (Performance  Objectives)  upon  your 
forehead . 

And  you  will  carry  this  mark  for  a long  time  because , in  the  eyes 
of  fellow  conference  participants,  your  colleagues  back  home,  and  everyone  in 
the  state  who  becomes  aware  that  you  were  at  this  conference  for  five  days,  you 
are  an  expert  — a knowledgeable  person  — concerning  performance  objectives. 

PERFORMANCE  OBJECTIVES 

Performance  objectives,  behavioral  objectives,  expected  outcomes,  or 
whatever  term  you  prefer  to  use,  and  I are  old  acquaintances.  We  have  been 
growing  up  together.  I first  became  aware  of  performance  objectives  in  the 
Fall  of  1962  at  Cornell  University.  Fred  Tom,  Professor  at  Cornell,  was  the 
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instructor  of  a course,  "Teaching  Methods  in  Voc-Ed,"  of  which  I was  am  emrollee. 
During  a brief  stop  at  the  campus  bookstore.  Professor  Tom  came  across  Stobert 
Mager's  book  and  brought  it  to  class. 

We  devoured  the  contents  and  then  ended  up  writing  PERFORMANCE  QEJBCTIVES 
within  the  context  of  1960's  educational  fad  - Progranmed  Instruction. 

During  the  past  2\  years,  I have  been  involved  in  behavioral  objectives 
at  Oakland  Schools.  In  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education,  we  used  the  term 
....EXPECTED  OUTCOMES....  and  we  use  them  at  the  individual  course  level  and 
also  at  our  total  program  level.  I believe  that  you  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  look  at  some  of  the  overall  program  goals  which  we  developed  last  fell.  They 
are  a long  way  from  what  we  would  like  them  to  be. ..in  both  style  and  class.... 
but  they  are  a start. 

On  Tuesday  of  this  week  we  met  with  four  voc-tech  principals  to  continue 
the  process  of  refining  the  program's  goals  and  to  discuss  the  methods  by  which 
we  will  measure  our  success  in  attaining  those  goals. 

We  also  use  BEHAVIORAL  OBJECTIVES  in  other  ways.  On  Tuesday  and  ifedmesday 
of  this  week,  I participated  in  a workshop  on  the  use  of  Behavioral  Objectives 
in  the  Identification  and  Improvement  of  Community  Support  to  pass  millaee 
campaigns.  ' 


STYLE  AND  CIASS 

For  the  past  k\  days,  you  have  become  aware  of  the  role  of  performance 
objectives  in  vocational  education  and  practiced  the  art  of  writing  performance 
objectives.  Dr.  Clark  has  discussed  procedures  of  determining  what  to  niece 
the  conceptual  frame-work  outlined  by  Dr.  Uthe.  You  now  are  aware  that" there 
is  an  accepted  style  for  arranging  the  words  and  sentences  in  order  to  express 
the  purpose  of  an  organization  or  program.  But  style  is  not  enough.  Perfor- 
mance objectives  cannot  survive  on  style  alone;  a bit  of  class  must  be  added  to 
the  style.  Class  may  be  defined  as  performance  objectives  relevant  to  voca- 
tional technican  education  in  the  70' s. 

Locate  the  worst  program  of  vocational-technical  education  in  this  state, 
give  me  a few  weeks,  and  I will  present  you  with  an  acceptable,  if  not  excellent, 
set  of  performance  objectives.  Also,  locate  the  best  program  you  can  find,  and 
I can  also  produce  an  acceptable  set  of  performance  objectives.  Both  will  have 
style,  but  only  one  will  have  style  and  class. 

ELIMINATION  ORDEAL 

As  I stated  before,  you  have  become  a marked  person.. ..a  source  of  knowl- 
edge and  expertise.  You  also  are  about  to  experience  an  ordeal,  an  ordeal  which 
will  probably  be  one  of  the  most  satisfying  ordeals  of  your  career.  The  ordeal 
is  not  one  of  writing  the  objectives;  the  real  ordeal  is  one  of  eliminating  the 
irrelevant  objectives. 

You  will  soon  discover  that  an  overwhelming  numoer  of  performance  objec- 
tives will  be  thrust  upon  you  by  your  associates  - many  of  them  will  be  meaning- 
less to  the  educational  process.  The  ones  which  are  really  appropriate  will 
readily  arise  to  the  surface  and  receive  unanimous  acclaim.  But  it's  those  in 
the  gray  area  which  must  be  eliminated  in  order  to  enable  the  entire  process  to 
function  effectively.  And  hence,  the  ordeal  of  eliminating  irrelevant  objectives. 
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I would  like  to  share  scene  of  my  ideas  msr  t;;  **  rscocisst  the  or- 

deal. I would  suggest  that  you: 


1#  Consider  your  philosophical  position:  ccnjc^rtita  ecatacicnu 

2.  Consider  the  people  with  whom:  you-  will  werkitg  ^rriast  ~r>* 
development  of  performance  rajectives* 

3.  Determine  the  point  of  reference  regarding;  tha  ixcrpese  for 
which  your  position  exists  * 

4.  Be  aware  of  the  dangers  associated  with  pgrragaaacg  objectives* 

MILQSOBEKAL  BGSIEOas: 


I believe  that  one  must  identify  a pttiloeggfcical  resit: 
loping  performance  objectives*  I belike  rfv.j*  is 


Lcgl  prior  cc  idve- 
aecaassc 


(a)  A philosophical  position  provides  ns  with  a sec  sriicfjries 
which  are  as  extensive  as  the  ecAiratiocLLi  rsgafelggs  we  ccnimrc*. 

(b)  A philosophical  position  provides  us  with  excemal  arc  irrsrnau 
consistency  which  re  stilts  in  a dependable  pcsrsssicBsl  ocsnascc* 


(c)  A philosophical  position  of  education  is  a way  of 
analyzing  and  resolving  the  problems  Ta»f  ~r  oomfren 
technical  education. 


VCCaJCtCEiaL^'* 


All  of  us  have  been  classroom  teachers*  sc  allow  ue  to  tse  some  scsmrl^ 
of  differing  philosophical  postions  regarding  the  rale  c£  the  teacher* 

Do  you  believe  that  the  teacher  has  the  rest  tSDorcart  steals  rcle 
in  the  educative  process  and  serves  a ati vs.  ~^.r  ~ *"?ry^p •*■ 

of  all  facts,  values  and  skills!  (Idealist 

Or  do  you  believe  that  the  teacher  is  simly  a ejdd=s  whe  esrlatts 
the  laws  and  skills  to  the  innocent  $ recent  iram  its  vatcaae  peirr 
of  increased  sophistication?  (lealisnt}- 

Or  do  you  believe  that  the  teacher  serves  as  a helper,  trice*  rtf 
arranger  of  cognitive,  affective,  and  gsychnscccsr  experissces: 
(Pragmatism) 


Let's  look  at  three  differing  positions  rsaariinr  the  stesferc 

Do  you  believe  that  a student  represents  a plastic  n±ri  to  he 
molded  and  that  every  student  is  cifiersrr  anf  sbtclc  he  tree: 
as  such?  (Idealism) 


Or  do  you  believe  that  the  student  grows  fran  with  it  fhreesh  aett 
ities  in  the  working  and  social  setting  asf  jjfes  tt  ageriagrc, 
solve  problems,  and  participate  in  class  sitgattsms!  /iaalism 

Or  do  you  believe  that  the  student  is  a nnsgiias  tc  he  ceoiiriecsee 
and,  therefore,  impersonal  and  objective:  .l^nartisu- 
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lost  what  do  you  believe  smd  are  willing  to  defend  about  the  purpose  of 
vocafcio&al  technical  education,  tbs  currieuisit,  sfhe  student,  the  teacher,  and 
the  teaching  methoc.  It  you  are  to  develop  or  tsfide  tbs  development  of  per- 
formance; objectives,  yets  most  knap  shat  toie  heliwe  concertiing  education, 
vacatiaE&l-teehnieal  education,  and  the  pggfAHgro*!  zraeess. 

After  learning  bow  to  'write  perfopgaee  chjectiTCs  eight  years  ago,  I 
attempted  massy,  many  tines  to  write  esas  or  mere  performance  objectives  for 
my  own  hi#  school  classes,  soue  of  the  graduate  class  I attended,  and  for  the 
various  jobs  I bad  in  the  past  eight  years. 

But  I aever  see®  to  develop  anything  other  shag*  it  appeared  to  be  a sterile, 
academic  product.  And  then  one  day,  soneooe’s  off-the-cuff  remark,  which  sound- 
ed soBsetbi^  like  this,  cannot  be  a true  ecsocatcr  unless  he  understands  his 
awn  philosophical  positions,**  caused  me  to  gmam±as  ny  philosophical  position. 

Asd  1 discovered  that  I was  sort  of  lika  the  tide,  moving  between  the 
ertrenes  and  passing  my  own  thoughts  back  into  the  depths  of  my  mind.  I was 
a parrot  of  other  mien's  thinking. 

Sc  1 stuciec  philosophy  amc  the  philosophies  of  education.  And  I discover- 
ed that  I agreed  with  sane  smd  disagreed  with  others.  I developed  my  own  philo- 
sophy whicn  I think  is  ccmpatible  with  most  educators  and  now  I have  a reference 
point  upcss.  which  to  base  my  performance  objectives. 

The  second  experience.  I have  a sister-in-law,  almost  everyone  does,  and 
she  teaches  home  eccasanics  in  Michigan.  She  eaacallef  in  a two-week  summer 
school  course  and  was  requested  (required  nay  be  a mare  descriptive  word)  to 
develop  perfermsmee  objectives  for  a eonsunet  unit.  After  the  first 

week  she  cailec  sac  ins*  the  c^pths  or  utter  tr^trstijon  stated  that  perfor- 
mance objectives  are  for  the  birds.  So  we  net  at  Sears 1 lunch  counter,  halfway 
between  oar  homes,  and  discovered  that  she  had  a philosophy  of  education,  but 
never  projected  into  her  teaching  style.  She  hggggjbt  it,  hex  philosophical 
positron,  to  the  snrraee  sac  said,  ’"'This  is  what  1 believe  concerning  education.1* 
And  then  she  wrote  her  objectives  to  reflect  that  philosophy.  My  point  is  - 
everyone  has  a chiles cpeical  position  sc  acknowledge  it  and  utilize  it. 

Therefore,  rex  ore  you  begin  the  daveiopmext  of  performance  objectives, 
spend  as  math  time  as  you  teed  to  id^itixy  what  yoc  believe  concerning  educa- 
tion.. Ir  you  week  with  ether  individuals,  discuss  your  differing  positions  and 
arrive  at  a philosophical  pcs  it  ion  which  is  accerchh  !e  to  everyone.  If  the 
gr^xp  cannot  agree  upon  the  function  and  rvpl i to  of  vocational  technical 
education,  it  will  never  arrive  at  a workable  set  of  performance  objectives. 

OCKSIBES.  YQC5L  C0LLZATT2S 

Most  ox  us  spjesd  a great  number  of  hours  planning  how  to,  and  then  actualiv 
trying  to  change  other  people.  In  order  to  achieve  the  plans  which  you  will  be 
presenting  this  morning,  you  will  be  speeding  a vast  amount  of  time  attempting 
to  change  people. 


Many  of  the  people  with  whom  you.  will  be  workday  with  generally  fall  with- 
in the  collaring  two  groups:  Oce  group  is  persexified  by,  "I  do  not  give  a 
hoot  about  those  useless  performance  objectives.  They  are  simply  a fad,  and  I 
have  seen  too  many  fads  the  past  twenty  years  so  leave  me  along,  but  call  me 
if  it  works.*" 
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If  you  haven’t  already,  you  soon  are  about  to  discover  that  the  majority 
of  vocational  technical  educators  know  very  little  about  performance  objectives 
and  consequently  view  them  a threat  to  their  competence.  They  nod  their  heads 
and  say  a few  appropriate  words,  but  when  the  nitty-gritty  starts,  they  disap- 
pear like  the  young  maiden  as  she  drifts  into  the  mist;  tantalizing  and  forever. 

The  other  group  will  contain  the  classical  innovators  who  drift  into  a 
situation  where  their  clumsiness  will  be  natural  and  expected*  Everybody  ex- 
pects the  new  and  untried.  But  these  people,  the  innovators,  have  a necessary 
role  to  play  because  they  keep  things  from  stagnating;  they  keep  the  gates 
open  and  eventually  a man  with  real  talent  will  move  in  and  make  use  of  the 
techniques  worked  out  by  the  clumsy  people* 

A man  of  talent  can  utilize  any  technique.  In  terms  of  performance  objec- 
tives, the  day  of  the  innovator  has  passed.  The  situation  demands  that  the  men 
and  women  of  talent  move  in  and  complete  the  task. 

And  then  there  is  that  group,  the  largest  group,  of  vocational  technical 
people  that  have  been  waiting  for  a call  from  a leader,  a leader  who  knows  and 
understands  what  he  or  she  is  recommending  for  the  advancement  of  vocational 
technical  education.  This  group,  the  true  believers,  will  form  your  core  or 
brain  thrust  but  you  need  the  individuals  previously  mentioned  in  order  to  achieve 
an  acceptable  degree  of  success. 

Consequently,  I am  suggesting  that  you  take  the  time  to  read  Stephen  M. 
Corey’s  delightful  little  book  on  ’’Helping  Other  People  Change,”  or  Eric  Hoffer's 
books,  "The  True  Believer,”  and  the  "Ordeal  of  Change."  Admittedly,  Mr.  Hoffer's 
books  are  not  written  specifically  for  education,  but  his  comments  regarding 
human  action  and  reaction  are  appropriate  to  our  cause. 

Or  just  use  common  horse  sense  and  empathy  and  you  will  soon  discover  that 
the  un-innovator,  and  innovators,  and  everyone  else  will  push  aside  their  per- 
sonal objectives  and  work  together  as  a team,  but  only  if  they  have  an  agreement 
on  a point  of  reference  — why  they  are  doing  what  and  for  whom.  That  brings  us 
to  the  fourth  point. 


POINT  OF  REFERENCE 

Relevant  performance  objectives  can  be  developed  only  when  the  point  of 
reference  is  the  student.  For  my  co-workers  and  me,  our  point  of  reference  is 
that  black,  white  or  brown  student  who's  enrolled  in  the  Industrial  Electronics 
Program;  that  Spanish -American  boy  with  the  language  problem  who's  enrolled  in 
the  Major  Appliance  Program;  that  black  student  who  aspires  to  be  a plumber 
and  consequently  is  enrolled  in  the  Building  Trades  Course;  that  girl  from  an 
impoverished  home  who  enrolled  in  the  Dental  Technician  Program;  that  girl,  a 
daughter  of  a prominent  professional  family  who  may  want  to  be  a cosmetologist; 
and  the  adult  who  wants  to  improve  his  skills  and  attitudes  thereby  increasing 
his  standard  of  living  and  his  self-image. 

These  people,  youth  and  adults,  representing  all  ethnic  groups,  income 
levels,  and  social  levels  should  be  our  point  of  reference.  For  unless  our  ob- 
jectives at  the  national,  state,  regional,  or  local  level,  are  developed  to 
benefit  the  recipients  of  our  efforts;  the  vocational  technical  enrollees,  we 
have  misinterpreted  the  reason  for  our  existence. 
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All  administrative  agencies  and  administrators;  all  consultant  agencies 
and  consultants;  all  teacher  education  departments  or  teacher  educators  exist 
for  the  purpose  of  transmitting  knowledge  and  understanding  to  the  vocational 
technical  entollee  and  assisting  that  student  to  discover  himself  and  his 
capabilities.  If  we  develop  performance  objectives  for  a purpose  other  than 
the  one  just  mentioned,  we  then  have  become  members  of  one  of  the  oldest  pro- 
fessions known  to  mankind. 

THE  DANGERS  OF  PERFORMANCE  OBJECTIVES 

During  the  past  fifteen  years,  education  has  embraced  numerous  management 
and  instructional  fads  and  has  rejected  most  of  them.  These  fads  were  not  re- 
jected because  they  were  educationally  unsound,  but  because  the  mis-informed 
expected  the  innovation  to  produce  an  outcome  for  which  it  was  not  designed  to 
produce . 

The  performance  objective  concept  is  approaching  a fad  and  already  there 
are  teachers1  groups  who  are  stating  in  their  publications  - '’beware  of  perfor- 
mance objectives.”  As  stated  before,  the  science  of  performance  objectives  was 
not  developed  ?nd  promoted  (at  least  in  public  education)  as  a better  means  of 
expressing  the  purpose  of  an  organization,  program,  or  course,  but  as  a means 
to  insure  that  organization,  program,  or  course  reflect  the  needs  and  values  of 
our  society*  A means  to  an  end  - not  an  end  unto  itself.  If  they  become  an  end 
instead  of  a means,  they  then  become  a fading  fad. 

I had  an  opportunity  to  visit  with  Dr.  Robert  Mager  at  a Washington,  D.  C. 
conference  this  past  winter,  and  he  expressed  fear  that  bad  performance  objec- 
tives would  drive  out  good  performance  objectives.  Just  because  a purpose  or 
objective  is  stated  in  behavioral  terms  we  are  not  to  assume  that  the  objective 
is  valid.  The  intended  purpose  of  performance  objectives  is  a means  to  an  end. 
That  end  being  a vocational -technical  program  relevant  to  the  times  we  live  in. 

The  danger  is  the  one  which  Mr,  Pruitt  discussed.  Performance  objectives 
are  a voracious  consumer  of  time,  money,  energy  and  enthusiasm.  If  you  plan  to 
develop  performance  objectives  according  to  the  academic  rules,  be  sure  you  have 
the  resources  to  complete  the  task.  The  dangers  of  performance  objectives  may 
best  be  described  by  St.  Paul’s  words: 

"Be  sober,  be  vigilant,  because  your  adversary,  the  Devil,  as  a 
roaring  lion,  walketh  about,  seeking  whom  he  may  devour." 

And  now  it  is  my  function  to  bring  this  session  to  a close. 

As  a result  of  this  conference,  you  are  not  the  same  individual  you  were 
on  Monday.  You  have  heard  new  words  and  thought  new  thoughts.  Therefore  - 

As  you  return  to  your  home  and  work,  may  you  not  only  be  committed  to 
the  possible,  but  keep  your  level  of  aspirations  focused  on  the  impossible. 

May  you  re-examine  the  quality  of  your  lives  and  values  and  re-adjust 
your  values  and  your  desires  in  terms  of  the  needs  of  the  youth  and 
adults  you  serve. 

May  you  keep  informed  and  abreast  of  the  changes  occurring  in  our 
society. 
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May  you  have  - 

the  courage  to  challenge  all  methods  of  administration 
and  instruction  which  breed  injustice  and  inequality; 

the  courage  to  challenge  all  discussion  which  heralds 
false  promises; 

and  the  courage  to  challenge  all  programs  built  on  ill- 
defined  objectives. 

May  you  not  neglect  - 

the  demands  of  personal  mcounter  with  your  colleagues; 

the  demands  of  bending; 

the  demands  of  yielding; 

the  demands  of  helping; 

and  the  demands  of  standing  firm. 


Lest  you  forget  what  you  learned  this  week  and  the  inspiration  you  gained 
from  Harry  Barnard,  Raymond  Clark,  Carl  Lamar,  Robert  Pruitt  and  Elaine  Uthe, 
Floyd  McKinney,  A1  Mannebach,  Charlie  Neel,' and  your  fellow  colleagues,  may  you 
start  next  week  by  taking  those  first  small  but  vitally  important  steps  toward 
developing  a relevant  educational  program  for  the  great  State  of  Kentucky. 
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PLANS  FOR  THE  FUTURE 


I had  hoped  that  Dr.  Lamar  could  be  with  us  today  to  talk  to  you  about  the 
workshop  as  it  relates  to  plans  for  the  future,  but  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  be  here. 

During  the  past  few  days,  I have  had  a chance  to  talk  to  many  of  you  in- 
dividually, so  1 have  a background  understanding  of  some  of  your  plans  as  they 
relate  to  the  future.  We  have  heard  about  management  by  objectives;  we  have 
thought  it  through.  It  isn't  a need;  it  is  a must. 

Evaluation  has  been  a part  of  our  program  for  many  years  but  at  this  time, 
special  emphasis  is  being  placed  on  evaluation.  The  identifying  of  objectives 
is  an  essential  part  of  an  evaluation  plan  or  program.  As  we  go  through  the 
evaluation  and  program  planning  cycle,  the  work  that  we  have  done  this  week 
will  be  emphasized.  Objectives  have  been  identified.  We  understand  them  from 
the  different  levels.  Now  we  must  have  information  of  different  types  and 
different  sources  to  determine  the  degree  to  which  we  have  attained  certain 
objectives.  This  information  could  be  from  students— it  could  be  from  partic- 
ipants in  an  activity  such  as  our  Vocational  Education  Conference  held  re- 
cently. We  received  over  900  responses  and  opinions  relating  to  the  degree  to 
which  certain  parts  of  the  conference  contributed  to  specific  objectives. 

There  are  decisions  made  as  a result  of  these  opinions.  Businesses,  as  we  have 
observed  for  many  years,  know  where  they  are  going.  Many  of  you  were  classroom 
teachers ; you  were  aware  of  exactly  where  you  wanted  to  go  each  day , and  you 
went  in  that  direction.  On  a supervisory  level,  many  of  you  have  done  the  same 
sort  of  thing. 

It  seems  that  some  of  us  keep  our  objectives  in  a desk  drawer.  This  com- 
plicates our  working  relationship  with  people.  It  is  necessary  that  we  show 
the  people  exactly  what  the  situation  is,  what  the  results  are,  what  the  de- 
gree to  which  we  have  obtained  objectives  is.  If  we  know  where  we  are  going, 
and  how  we  are  going  to  get  there,  the  people  will  go  with  us. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  as  a result  of  being  in  this  position  to  have 
worked  for  several  months  with  a group  of  people  representing  federally  sup- 
ported programs  in  17  states.  The  emphasis  of  working  with  this  group  of 
people  has  been  management  by  objectives.  Title  I programs,  Title  III,  and 
23  other  federally  supported  programs  are  as  much  concerned  about  this  empha- 
sis as  we  are. 

Now  what  we  must  do  is  get  accurate  information  in  front  of  the  Congress- 
men. The  type  of  people  who  make  decisions  as  to  where  federal  funds  go  want 
facts— relevant  information. 

The  activity  of  this  week  is  a result  of  a discussion  and  decision  by  the 
State  Evaluation  Task  Force.  The  State  Evaluation  Task  Force  members  are 
directors  of  the  services.  Many  of  them  have  been  with  us  this  week.  Some  of 
them  could  not  be  with  us,  so  they  asked  another  member  of  their  staff  to  be 
here.  The  Regional  Evaluation  Task  Force  is  made  of  persons  who  were  appointed 
to  represent  a region.  This  is  the  second  activity  they  are  participating  in 
with  us.  Selected  members  of  the  Instructional  Materials  Laboratory  have  been 
with  us  and  also  a group  of  selected  state  administrative  and  supervisory 
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personnel  have  been  working  with  us.  The  objectives  of  the  workshop  are  the 
realization  of  a need  for  properly  stated  measurable  objectives  as  they  relate 
to  vocational  education  programs,  services,  activities,  and  instruction,  to  be 
able  to  develop  and  write  objectives. 

This  week  we  have  been  building  up  to  working  toward  a plan  for  the  future. 
We  find  in  the  Amendment,  Section  104,  the  State  Advisory  Council  is  referred  to. 
They  are  to  conduct  evaluation  programs,  services,  and  activities  and  publish 
and  distribute  the  evaluation  reports.  They  have  been  in  this  activity,  and  I 
understand  they  have  published  one  report.  Now  an  annual  evaluation  by  the  State 
Board  with  comments  on  the  effectiveness  of  meeting  objectives  which  have  been 
set  forth  in  the  State  Plan.  They  have  to  know  what  our  objectives  are.  We 
need  to  be  able  to  identify  them.  Section  122  refers  to  federal  funds.  There 
are  federal  funds  available  for  federal  projects  as  they  relate  to  evaluation 
and  objective  determination.  Section  1.54  of  the  State  Plan,  "Criteria  for  Con- 
ducting Evaluations"  entails  those  who  develop  the  criteria.  Professional  voca- 
tional education  staff  at  the  three  levels  are  involved  in  determining  the  crite- 
ria for  which  there  must  be  objectives.  This  also  involves  other  people  from 
ether  institutions,  not  just  professional  people.  Criteria  used  shall  be  selec- 
ted on  the  basis  of  an  adequacy  to  determine  the  degree  to  which  vocational  edu- 
cation objectives  are  being  attained.  For  the  first  time,  we  have  available, 
evaluation  reports  from  some  programs  on  the  state  level  and  from  the  services, 
and  activities.  After  going  through  them,  you  will  have  a better  understanding 
of  what  the  objectives  have  been  for  the  vocational  programs,  services,  and  many 
of  our  activities. 

The  evaluation  described  in  the  State  Plan  will  be  made  by  staff  members, 
contract,  or  from  results  of  other  agencies'  reports.  This  evaluation  will  in- 
clude all  agencies  and  institutions  conducting  approved  programs.  There  shall 
be  an  annual  evaluation  and  at  such  other  times  as  needs  indicate. 

Having  talked  with  many  of  you,  I know  you  have  developed  objectives  as 
they  relate  to  you  personally.  If  not  that,  to  the  job  or  to  your  responsibil- 
ity. To  self,  to  the  job,  an  individual  member  of  a team,  whether  it  is  a local 
regional,  or  state  team,  we  have  all  developed  performance  objectives.  There  * 
are  about  half  a dozen  of  you  who  plan  to  work  individually  on  your  job  identi- 
fying objectives,  or  revising  them.  I know  of  three  teams  who  will  be  working 
on  a regional  level  to  help  those  on  a local  level  as  a result  of  this  week's 
work.  Now— plans  for  the  future—you  can  put  all  this  together  many  different 
ways,  but  plans  for  the  future  could  be  labeled  activities.  The  area  is  develop- 
ing and  measuring  degree  of  attainment  of  performance  objectives.  Some  of  these 
activities  are  being  planned,  some  of  them  are  on  the  road,  and  one  or  two  of  them 
are  In  the  assumption  category.  Number  one — preservice.  There  is  in  the  making, 
a performance  objective  proposal  to  work  with  teacher  educators  to  develop  a work- 
shop to  involve  teacher  educators  in  the  universities  in  a similar  workshop.  Hope- 
fully, this  will  close  the  gap  so  that  they,  as  they  come  to  work  with  us,  will 
have  more  of  the  competencies  that  they  need  to  work  with  us  in  this  area.  The 
results  will  be  new  people  coming  to  work  with  us  who  will  have  the  abilities  that 
we  have  reviewed  and  will  have  a better  understanding  of  the  results  of  this 
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veek|s  work.  Secondly— inservice  activities— this  relates  to  workshops  in- 
volving Bureau  level  people  in  the  very  near  future.  This  will  be  a period  of 
time  for  this  group  to  concentrate  on  objectives.  Workshops  for  those  on  a re- 
gional  level  are  to  be  planned,  then  workshops  for  those  working  at  the  level 
are  to  be  planned.  Third — projects — these  relate  to  helping  us  accomplish  the 
objectives  we  have  written.  To  illustrate,  in  Central  Kentucky  we  have  underway, 
now,  a project  VEEP  (Vocational  Education  Evaluation  Project).  This  is  a twelve- 
month  project  which  is  operative  now.  The  men  who  are  competent  in  this  area 
which  is  being  emphasized  this  week  will  be  working  with  local  people  to  identi- 
fy hidden  needs  and  to  determine  objectives.  VEEP  will  involve  one  area  voca- 
tional school,  eight  extension  centers,  and  the  vocational  programs  in  ten  coun- 
ties on  the  secondary  level.  We  have  been  asked  to  start  planning  to  get  ready 
for  the  implementation  of  this  sort  of  evaluation  program  in  the  other  regions. 

Number  four— miscellaneous  activities— this  is  a group  of  miscellaneous 
activities  not  specifically  identified  with  pre-service,  or  inservice  projects. 

There  are  many  of  you  who  represent  one  of  the  services,  I think  maybe  at 
this  time  I should  clear  up  programs,  services,  and  activities.  Programs  are 
those  working  in  the  different  areas,  Home  Economics,  Agriculture,  etc.  Services 
refers  to  Program  Planning,  Development  and  Implementation,  Program  Operations, 
and  Ancillary  Services.  In  ancillary  services  we  find  Teacher  Education,  Re- 
search, Evaluation,  Guidance,  etc*  Last  but  not  least,  another  activity  that 
will  help  us  in  our  plans  for  the  future — many  of  you  asked  for  some  of  the 
materials  we  have  been  using  in  this  workshop.  The  filmstrips,  transparencies, 
and  written  materials  will  be  available  to  you  for  use  on  the  local,  regional, 
and  state  levels  for  your  aid  in  explaining  the  determining  of  performance  ob- 
jectives. 

I feel  the  time  will  come  when  we  can  say,  as  a result  of  this  week,  and 
the  work  we  did  at  the  MDTA  Evaluation  Workshop,  that  we  have  proved  that  this 
has  been  a profitable  week  for  us  to  have  been  together  by  the  specific  activ- 
ities which  you  will  plan.  As  you  continue  through  this  day  for  another  three 
of  four  hours,  we  ask  you  to  stay  with  us.  You  have  been  most  patient,  you  are 
very  energetic  and  a top-notch  group.  I have  asked  some  six  men  to  respond  to 
my  presentation  and  if  I made  many  things  fuzzy,  I will  clear  them  up  for  you 
in  the  very  near  future.  Thank  you. 
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SUMMARY 


Vocational  education  for  the  handicapped  has  been  a 
major  concern  of  Special  Education  administrators  and 
teachers  in  the  state  of  West  Virginia  for  a number  of 
years.  The  Exemplary  Program  and  Projects  of  the  1968 
Amendments  to  the  Vocational  Educational  Act  provided 
opportunities  for  designing  and  implementing  new  programs 
in  vocational  education  for  handicapped  students. 

As  defined  in  the  Federal  Register,  1970,  the  term 
"handicapped"  means  mentally  retarded,  hard  of  hearing, 
deaf,  speech  impaired,  visually  handicapped,  seriously 
emotionally  disturbed,  crippled,  or  other  health  impaired 
persons  who  by  reason  of  their  handicapping  condition  can- 
not succeed  in  a vocational  or  consumer  and  homemaking  pro- 
gram designed  for  persons  without  such  handicaps,  and  who 
for  that  reason  require  special  educational  assistance  or 
a modified  vocational  or  consumer  and  homemaking  education 
program. 7 

This  curriculum  development  project  was  based  upon  the 
guidelines  established  by  the  West  Virgjnia  Plan  of  Voca- 
tional Education  under  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments 
of  1968,  Public  Law  90-576,  Part  D,  Exemplary  Programs  and 
Projects,  Section  Six  of  the  State  Plan.  The  purpose  was 
to  stimulate  through  total  or  Federal  financial  support  for 
a maximum  of  three  years,  new  ways  to  create  a bridge  be- 
tween school  and  earning  a living  for  young  people,  who  are 
still  in  school,  who  have  left  school  either  by  graduation 
or  by  dropping  out,  or,  who.are  in  post-secondary  programs 
of  vocational  preparation. 111 

The  scope  of  this  project  was  to  broaden  occupational 
aspirations  and  opportunities  for  youth  with  academic,  socio- 
economic and  physical  handicaps  at  Fairfield  School,  Hunt- 
ington, West  Virginia. 

From  a curriculum  assessment,  it  was  determined  that 
five  instructional  levels  had  to  be  restructured  before  the 
implementation  of  new  training  programs  on  the  secondary 
level.  This  report  contains  a curriculum  design  for  primary, 
intermediate,  junior  high,  senior  high  and  post-rsecondary 
levels  of  a correlated  vocational  education,  special  educa- 
tion and  vocational  rehabilitation  program  with  the  end 
result  that  students  will  be  prepared  for  a career  and  obtain 
suitable  employment  in  areas  or  related  areas  of  their  training. 


CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 


Special  classes  for  the  mentally  retarded  at  Fairfield 
school  are  structured  within  the  philosophy  and  objectives 
recommended  by  the  West  Virginia  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, Division  of  Special  Education.  Specifically,  these 
objectives  and  measurable  outcomes  are: 

1.  The  student  acquires  self-help  skills  and 
applies  them  to  environment  situations. 

2.  The  student  develops  a sense  of  self-esteem 
and  social  acceptance  in  his  environment. 

3.  The  student  develops  functional  communication 
skills . 

4.  The  student  acquires  basic  academic  skills. 

5.  The  student  attains  vocational  competency. 

6.  The  student  develops  necessary  skills  for  use 
of  leisure  time. 

7.  The  student  is  willing  to  follow  regulations 
of  classroom  and  work  procedure. 

8.  The  student  practices  self-control. 

9.  The  student  accepts  responsibility  for  acceptable 
behavior. 

Curriculum  for  the  students  at  Fairfield  School  followed 
social-occupationally  oriented  activities  for  the  development 
of  economic  efficiency,  self-realization,  human  relationships 
and  civic  responsibility.  However,  students  entering  the  sec- 
condary  program  at  the  school  were  frequently  found  to  be  de- 
ficient in  the  social-vocational  knowledge,  skills  and  atti- 
tudes necessary  for  achievement  in  the  area  of  vocational 
competency . 


I.  PURPOSE  OF  THIS  PROJECT 

In  1969,  the  West  Virginia  State  Board  of  Education 
established  a cooperative  agreement  with  three  state  agencies 
for  the  development  of  programs  utilizing  resources  available 
through  the  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  the  Divi- 
sion of  Special  Education  and  the  Division  of  Vocational  Edu- 
cation. This  cooperative  agreement  stated: 

It  is  recognized  that  interagency  cooperative 
effort  can  contribute  to  the  development  of  quality 
programs,  services  and  activities  for  disadvantaged 
and  handicapped  youth  and  adults  in  West  Virginia. 
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Through  cooperation,  each  signatory  agency,  may 
so  organize  their  efforts  to  provide  programs,  ser- 
vices, and  activities  in  an  effective  and  economical 
manner  so  as  to  avoid  duplication  or  wasted  effort. 

To  this  end,  Special  education  shall  provide 
the  design  of  the  educational  program  involving  an 
orderly  sequence  of  instructional  activities; 

Vocational  education  shall  provide,  where 
available  and  possible,  specific  instruction  in 
occupational  areas  designed  for  the  handicapped 
individuals  either  through  the  regular  vocational 
programs  or  a modified  program;  and 

Vocational  rehabilitation  shall  provide  those 
necessary  services  to  assist  in  identification, 
counseling,  evaluation,  referral,  placement  and 
follow-up  of  handicapped  persons. 

To  assure  the  existence  of  an  effective  arrange- 
ment so  that  the  several  and  various  activities  of 
the  cooperating  agencies  are  sequences,  and  the  neces- 
sary coordination  exists,  it  is  agreed  that  the  Divi- 
sion of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  the  Division  of 
Special  Education,  and  the  Division  of  Vocational 
Education  shall  coordinate  their  efforts  to  insure 
the  continuity  and  broad  usage  of  their  respective 
resources  to  provide  a meaningful  program  of  educa- 
tion for  handicapped  youth  and  adults  of  West 
Virginia. 

The  above  agreement  was  signed  by  the  state  directors 
of  the  three  cooperating  agencies  and  the  state  superintend- 
ent of  free  schools.  A copy  of  the  agreement  can  be  found 
in  the  State  Plan  for  the  Administration  of  Vocational  Edu- 
cation under  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968. 

Attention  was  directed  to  serving  handicapped  persons 
in  the  fifteen  to  nineteen  year  old  range  in  those  areas  of 
the  state  warranting  special  programs  and  services;  however, 
students  at  Fairfield  School  will  be  permitted  to  remain  in 
vocational  training  programs  until  they  satisfactorily  com- 
plete the  requirements  of  the  course  of  study.  Modifications 
within  regular  vocational  programs  and  funding  for  new  pro- 
grams were  placed  in  priority. 

The  curriculum  at  Fairfield  School  has  been  academic 
centered.  There  was  a need  to  evaluate  the  total  curriculum 
and  to  establish  a balance  between  academics  and  vocational 
education . 

During  the  1970-1971  school  year,  two-hundred  twenty 
eight  students  enrolled  in  the  secondary  program  at  Fairfield 
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School.  Of  this  number,  one  hundred  fifty  eight  students 
were  classified  within  the  range  for  vocational  education 
career  development  programs.  Fifty-three  students  partici- 
pated in  vocational  training  programs  of  printing,  occupa- 
tional home  economics,  and  a cooperative  vocational  rehabili- 
tation in-school  work  study  program.  Approximately  one  hun- 
dred students  had  not  received  any  type  of  vocational  training. 
Providing  students  with  information  and  orientation  about  work 
was  insufficient;  these  areas  necessitated  a follow-up  of 
exploratory  experiences  and  clusters  of  occupational  training. 


II.  OBJECTIVES  OF  THIS  PROJECT 

The  objectives  for  the  planning  project  in  vocational 
education  of  the  handicapped  were: 

1.  To  provide  a comprehensive  vocational  education 
program  for  handicapped  students  in  Cabell  County. 

2.  To  establish  priority  areas  of  vocational  training. 

3.  To  develop  outlines  for  priority  training  areas. 

4.  To  evaluate  students  for  priority  training  areas. 

5>  To  secure  facilities  for  implementation  of  new 

programs . 

6.  To  investigate  vocational  appraisal  techniques 
for  assessment  of  the  student  population. 

7.  To  compile  information  of  jobs  available  in  the 
community . 

The  over  all  design  of  this  project  was  to  initiate 
the  necessary  curriculum  changes  for  the  development  of 
salable  skills  at  the  entry  level  of  employment  within 
the  local  community  and  surrounding  areas.  Sound  program 
development  for  the  handicapped  students  depends  upon  needs, 
objectives,  trained  personnel,  program  planning  and  evalu- 
ation in  terms  of  curricula. 


III.  LIMITATIONS  OF  THIS  PROJECT 

This  project  was  limited  to  the  school  population  of 
Fairfield  School.  Primary  and  intermediate  students  enrolled 
in  special  classes  for  the  mentally  retarded  in  Cabell  County 
furthered  their  education  at  the  secondary  school  located  at 
Huntington,  West  Virginia.  There  was  a population  of  both 
urban  and  rural  students  enrolled  in  the  school. 

The  time  limit  on  the  research  curriculum  development 
project  was  nine  and  one  half  months.  However,  as  a follow 
up  to  the  project,  a number  of  special  education  teachers 
in  Cabell  County  enrolled  in  a three  weeks  Institute  for 
Teachers  of  the  Disadvantaged  and  the  Handicapped  at  Marshall 


University,  Huntington,  West  Virginia, 
designed  to  provide  participants  with 


The  institute  was 
experiences  to  include: 


1.  Concepts  related  to  teaching  the  handicapped 
and  the  disadvantaged, 

2*  Program  planning  for  the  handicapped  and  the 

disadvantaged,  _ 

3.  Curriculum  development  in  vocational  education 
for  the  handicapped  and  the  disadvantaged. 


IV.  DEFINITION  OF  TERMS 

Academics.  For  purposes  of  this  paper,  the  term 
academics  applies  to  those  subjects  of  higher  learning 
in  arithmetic,  language  arts,  English,  West  Virginia 
History,  science  and  social  studies.  1'he  curriculum  at 
Fairfield  School  was  primarily  academic  centered  with  the 
above  subjects  related  to  skills  and  knowledge  rather  than 
a practical 'or  functional  use  of  the  tool  subjects. 

Handicapped.  The  term  handicapped  was  interpreted^  to 
include  mentally  retarded,  hard  of  hearing,  deaf,  speech 
impaired,  visually  handicapped,  -emotionaxly  disturbed,  crip 
pled  or  other  health  impaired  persons  who  by  reason  of  their 
handicapping  conditions  cannot  succeed  in  a regular  program. 

Mentally  Retarded.  Throughout  this  report,  reference 
was  to- the- term  mentally  retarded.  The  term  was  applied  to 
those  students  whose  psychological  evaluations  diagnos 
primarily  as  mild  or  moderately  mentally  retarded  and  who  may 
be  expected  to  profit  from  an  organised  program  designed  to 
provide  basic  academic  skills  and  social  competence  as  well 
as  promote  adjustment  and  vocational  proficiency. 

Occupations  Clusters.  The  concept  of  this  term  was  to 
factor  out  common  elements  of  occupations  and  to  teach  . s 
common  elements  so  as  to  more  widely  prepare  students  for 
work.  The  major  objectives  of  the  cluster  progra 

provide  the  student  with  greater  °°°Up: sJudeits 

choice  and  to  prepare  him  for  occupational  mobi1^* 
are  prepared  to  enter  a family  of  occupations.  The  progra 
prepares  the  student  to  choose  from  a wider  number  of  occu- 
patiors  and  to  move  to  other  occupations  within  the  fam  ly. 

In  a changing  occupational  market,  the  cluster  concept  has 
strong  appeal. 

Occupational  Education.  The  terminology  of  occupational 
education  limited  to  a thr^e  year  course  of  study  in  occupa- 
tional information  and  an  in-school  work  study  program  a 
Fairfield  School.  Realistic  situations  were  provided  for 
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student  self-appraisal-  The  students  made  a survery  of  jobs 
available  in  the  community,  A great  deal  of  emphasis  was 
placed  on  the  development  of  successful  work  attitudes.  The 
basic  principles  of  operant  conditioning  were  introduced  and 
used  for  the  development  of  good  interpersonal  and  group 
relationships . 

Post  Secondary  Program.  A program  of  instruction  for 
youth  or  adults  who  have  completed  or  dropped  out  of  high 
school  is  offered  at  the  post  secondary  level.  Occupational 
preparatory  courses  are  offered  to  those  persons  who  are 
interested  in  gaining  new  skills  or  in  upgrading  present 
skills. 

Secondary  Ungraded  School . Based  on  the  progressive 
concept  of  education,  this  term  was  interpreted  to  mean 
that  a six  year  program  of  secondary  special  education  was 
designed  for  the  educable  mentally  retarded  students  at 
Fairfield  School.  Students  are  grouped  according  to  their 
abilities,  needs,  and  interests  and  progress  through  the 
program  at  their  own  rate  of  learning.  Some  students  spend 
a year  or  more  on  one  level;  others  spend  less  than  a year 
on  a particular  level.  With  the  approval  of  the  parents 
of  the  students  and  upon  recommendation  by  the  psycholo- 
gist of  Cabell  County,  the  students  are  assigned  on  a 
voluntary  basis  to  the  school. 

Teacher  Coordinator » Reference  was  made  in  the  study 
to  a teacher  coordinator.  This  person  assumes  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  work-study  program  of  the  post  secondary 
level  and  worked  cooperatively  with  teachers,  administrators, 
businesses  and  industry  for  placement  of  the  students  into 
suitable  jobs  in  the  local  community  and  surrounding  areas. 

Study  Program.  The  work  study  program  at  Fairfield 
School  was  planned  for  both  in-school  and  out-of-school  work 
experiences.  The  occupational  education  teacher  working  with 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  counselor  developed  the  in- 
school work  study  program  for  third  and  fourth  and  fifth 
year  students.  The  students  attended  classes  two  days  a 
week  and  reported  to  job  stations  within  the  school  building 
three  days  a week.  Evaluation  methods  were  devised  for 
recommendations  into  vocational  training  programs  were  under 
the  auspices  of  a teacher  coordinator.  Students  were  placed 
into  suitable  employment  within  the  community. « They  were 
employed  for  one  half  day  on  a job  and  returned  to  the  class- 
room for  instruction  and  counseling  under  the  teacher  coordi- 
nator for  the  rest  of  the  school  day. 
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CHAPTER  :: 


REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATVEE 


Social  needs  and  skills  for  adul;  li:'e  aiJus:-er.T  are 
frequently  beyond  the  ability  of  the  e due  able  tier.:  all'-  retarded 
Schools  have  accepted  the  responsibility  for  assisrir.c  students 
in  the  transition  of  school  experiences' to  adult 'needs. ' *Trad-" 
itional  academic  work  was  emphasized  less  and  more  a — — 
was  given  to  the  development  of  social  skills  for  successful 
vocational  adjustment-  * 

Younie  proposed  an  educational-vocational  continuum  as 
an  overall  concept  in  the  organization  of  a total  trccr-an"" 
for  the  mentally  retarded.  The  continuum  had  as  its  i as ' c 
concerns  the  student's  self-concept,  the  school's  mrcutlnc 
procedures,  the  curriculum  design  and  she  teacher  scree— 
tencies.  The  continuum  stressed  a secuential  crczran  for 
the  retarded  from  the  time  of  identification  until"  c la ce- 
ment in  adult  life. 15 

Allen  and  Baker  established  goals  for  crecarlrm  stu~ 
dents  to  recognize  their  own  limitations  and  potentialities. 
Training  programs  include  a continuity  of  learning  exc'erl- 
ences  for  employment  in  the  community,  c art! citation  1:; 
group  activities,  use  of  leisure  tine  and  cot or: unities 
for  progress  so  that  there  was  recognition  by  parents]' 
teachers,  and  students.^ 

Current  trends  for  training  and  educating  the  mentally 
retarded  were  recognized  by  Roos  in  a survey  of  char cine 
curriculum.  Most  professionals  working  in  the  area  If  men- 
tal retardation  have  adopted  the  developmental  model  ; f 
retardation.  Retarded  children  are  considered  to  be  de- 
veloping individuals  with  potential  for  growth  and" learning, 12 

Another  area  of  general  agreement  among  e duo at era  was 
the  orientation  of  educational  programs  toward  tract i :al 
aspects  of  life.  Combining  classroom  and  work  activities 
has^proven  to  be  a successful  approach  to  vocational  crera- 
ration,  and  work-study  programs  have  been  adected  tv  most 
states.  Rather  than  emphasizing  the  acquisition  of  tradi- 
tional reading  skills,  students  are  taught  a functional 
type  of  vocabulary.  Special  education  teachers  hav~ 
attempted  to  prepare  students  for  a productive  life  rather 
than  for  limited  academic  excellence.  More  attention  nae 
been  given  to  the  development  of  social  skills  as  a ore- 
requisite  to  successful  community  adjustment. 

Kolstoe  emphasized  an  early  approach  to  vocational 
skills  and  knowledges-  Specific  understandings  of  one 
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CHAPTER  III 


EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM  IN  CABELL  COUNTY  SCHOOLS 


The  Huntington  and  Cabell  County  School  System  is  the 
largest  and  most  comprehensive  school  agency  serving  the 
community.  During  the  school  year  the  peak  enrollment  in 
regular  day  school  reached  approximately  22,000.  More  than 
1,000  adults  are  registered  in  a wide  range  of  evening 
classes,  including  the  verterans'  training  program.  The 
physical  plant  consists  of  sixty-four  school  buildings  with 
a total  value  of  more  than  $28,000,000.  To  keep  the  public 
schools  in  operation  required  the  services  of  more  than 
1,700  full-time  employees  and  more  than  1,850  full-time  and 
part-time  persons. 

Cabell  County  Schools  Serve: 

11,166  children  in  grades  one  to  six  on 
the  elementary  level 

5,862  youth  in  junior  high  school,  grades 
seven  throught  nine 

4,587  young  men  and  women  in  senior  high 
school 

880  students  in  vocational  classes 
^13  mentally  retarded  children 
150  veterans  in  the  Veterans'  Education 
Program 

2,000  adults  in  day  and  evening  school 

There  are  1,100  teachers  and  principals  in  the  Cabell 
County  School  System.  There  are  sixty-four  buildings  in 
operation  in  Cabell  County,  four  senior  high  schools,  eleven 
junior  high  schools,  one  un-graded  special  secondary  school 
and  forty-five  elementary  schools,  Cabell  County  operates 
fifty-four  school  buses,  transporting  7j400  boys  and  girls 
daily  to  and  from  school. 

The  elementary  program  of  studies  included  the  three 
R's;  social  studies,  georgraphy,  history,  and  civics;  ele- 
mentary science;  music;  fine  and  industrial  arts;,  physical, 
health  and  safety  education.  Good  work,  study,  and  social 
habits  are  fostered  through  the  entire  program. 

The  junior  high,  senior  high,  and  vocational  education 
programs  included  English,  social  studies,  mathematics,  science, 
foreign  languages,  physical  education,  health,  and  safety 
education,  music,  art,  industrial  arts  and  vocational  educa- 
tion, commercial  education,  home-making,  and  agriculture. 

The  junior  high  school  stressed  additional  development  of 
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fundamental  skills,  the  exploration  of  interests  and  abilities, 
the  development  of  power  to  think,  and  formation  of  desirable 
social  behavior.  The  senior  high  school  prepares  for  college 
and  vocational-technical  training,  and  also  for  entering  some 
occupations,  when  the  student  wishes  to  take  this  as  a first 
step  in  becoming  economically  self-sufficient  and  socially 
competent.  The  vocational-technical  studies,  grades  ten  to 
twelve,  included  more  than  forty  fields  and  prepared  the  stu- 
dents for  skilled  technical  occupations. 

Business  and  industry  cooperated  with  the  schools  for 
the  school  work  program.  During  part  of  the  school  day,  stu- 
dents worked  in  offices,  retail  stores  and  other  business 
places.  During  the  remainder  of  the  school  day,  they  were 
in  school  studying  subjects  related  to  their  work.  Students 
were  given  help  in  finding  the  studies  and  vocations  for 
which  they  were  most  suitable  and  counseling  for  problem 
solving. 

Special  Classes  for  Mentally  Retarded 

Classes  for  children  who  are  mentally  retarded  are  oper- 
ated by  Cabell  County  Public  Schools.  Their  purpose  was  to 
provide  education  for  those  boys  and  girls,  who  because  of 
their  retardation,  required  a special  curriculum  to  meet 
their  specific  needs.  Classes  are  maintained  for  both  those 
children  who  are  educable  retarded  and  those  who  are  train- 
able  retarded.  Each  child  was  placed  in  a special  class 
only  after  a thorough  psychological  evaluation  and  a medical 
examination.  Application  for  a child  to  attend  a special 
class  for  mentally  retarded  children  is  made  through  the 
department  of  psychological  services  at  the  local  board  of 
education.  The  program  is  a voluntary  one,  and  each  child 
is  placed  upon  parental  approval. 

Cabell  County  initiated  special  classes  for  the  edu- 
cable mentally  retarded  students  on  the  elementary  level, 
in  the  fall  of  1956.  This  was  tne  first  step  of  a planned 
program  to  provide  special  classes  for  these  students  through- 
out their  school  years.  The  program  was  expanded  to  the  sec- 
ondary level  in  the  fall  of  1957  with  the  addition  of  classes 
on  the  secondary  level  in  the  junior  high  schools. 

In  the  fall  of  1963,  the  secondary  special  classes 
were  moved  out  of  the  junior  high  schools  into  the  building 
that  formerly  housed  Douglass  High  School.  The  school  was 
renamed  Fairfield  School.  It  was  the  first  school  in  the 
state  of  West  Virginia  exclusively  geared  to  the  education 
of  the  educable  mentally  retarded  on  the  secondary  level. 
Fairfield  School  has  grown  from  a small  school  of  sixty-two 
students  and  six  faculty  members  to  its  present  enrollment 
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and  medical  examination  S?  g Psychological  evaluation 
school  psychologist ^^are  ?he  5S  T rrommendation  of  the 
dary  program  6 * are  the  students  admitted  to  the  secon- 


set  by  the  Sft^iigini^DeparKnt^^Ed  tha  reSulations 
patlon  i„  a vocational  PamCi' 

Countj^meeting^this^rlteria^be  resllJ®,?ts  outslde  of  Cabell 
pation  upon  payment  of  an  out  ^ eligible  for  partici- 

nsbec  b,  th?  ^ioLs,ri^Ta1s{sno? fee  estab- 


II.  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  EDUCABLE  MENTALLY  RETARDED  AT 

FAIRFIELD  SCHOOL 


Physical  Traits 

Small  Muscle  Control.  The  small  muscle  control  of  this 
school  population  is  inferior  to  that  of  children  of  normal 
intelligence.  Cursive  writing  is  very  difficult  for  many  of 
these  students.  The  difficulty  in  using  and  controlling  small 
muscles  is  evident  in  both  the  quality  of  writing  and  drawing. 
The  students  have  difficulty  in  performing  tasks  that  require 
cooperation  among  the  small  muscles  of  the  hands  and  legs. 

Large  Muscle  Control.  Only  the  lower  level  of  the  bor- 
derline educable  mentally  retarded  exhibit  difficulty  in 
large  muscle  control* 

Coordination.  The  coordination  ranges  from  average  to 
poor.  Because  of  the  physical  education  programs,  the  older 
students  demonstrate  muscular  flexibility. 

In  approximately  85  to  90%  of  our  students  retardation 
is  due  to  familiar  rather  than  organic  causes.  The  students 
perform  better  and  are  more  at  ease  working  with  their  hands 
than  doing  tasks  that  require  use  of  perceptual  skills. 

Development  Age.  The  motor  ability  is  more  in  line  with 
the  mental  age  than  the  chronological  age.  Few  are  working 
below  their  mental  ability. 

Physical  Strength.  The  student  have  a slower  growth 
rate  and  are  slightly  smaller  in  stature  as  compared  to  the 
normal  population.  This  could  be  partially  attributed  to 
enviromental  deprivation. 

Energy . Because  of  improper  diets,  lack  of  rest,  the 
students  tire  easily.  The  students  are  slow  and  have  to  be 
urged  to  continue  on  a job  until  it  is  completed.  They  lack 
drive,  initiative,  and  resourcefulness,  perhaps  because  they 
have  met  so  much  failure.  They  are  unable  to  organize  work 
systematically,  or  to  use  time  wisely  in  an  unstructured  sit- 
uation. Few  are  aggressive  enough  to  want  to  accomplish  any- 
thing worthwhile  in  life,  but  many  aspire  to  getting  a menial 
job,  buying  a car,  and  not  coming  to  school. 

Vision  and  Hearing.  Visual,  auditory  and  speech  defects 
are  common  among  the  students.  Many  have  multiple  sensory 
handicaps.  Substituion  and  improper  tongue  placement  are" 
the  most  prevalent  speech  problems 
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Psychological  Characteristics  and  Mental  Traits 


Observation.  A majority  of  students  live  in  lower  socio- 
economic environments.  The  home  environment  plays  an  impor- 
tant part  in  what  the  students  do  at  school.  For  example, 
the  newspaper  is  studied  and  discussed  when,  in  reality, 
neither  newspapers  or  books  are  avaiable  in  the  homes.  Usu- 
ally family  members  are  not  interested  in  the  fine  arts  which 
make  it  difficult  for  school  personnel  to  motivate  the  stu- 
dents to  participate  in  and  enjoy  music  and  dancing.  The 
students  have  had  limited  experiences,  and  therefore  lack 
powers  of  observation.  Details  are  unimportant.  They  neither 
see  nor  hear  much  detail.  They  reason  through  concrete  objects. 
Relationships  have  to  be  pointed  out  to  them. 

Generalization.  The  students  are  more  critical  of  others 
than  self-analytic.  Often  they  don't  care  what  the  consequences 
of  what  they  are  doing  or  are  about  to  do  will  be.  They  are 
unable  to  generalize  and  lack  the  ability  to  transfer  learning 
from  one  situation  to  another. 

Psychological  Data.  The  I.Q.  range  is  between  50-80. 

The  mental  age  is  several  years  below  the  chronological  age. 
Academic  achievement  is  much  lower  than  for  the  average  stu- 
dent and  is  often  below  the  expected  capacity.  Most  have 
difficulty  transferring  what  is  taught  in  the  classroom  to 
real  life  situations.  An  example  of  this  is  the  amount  of 
reinforcement  the  students  must  have  when  placed  on  a job. 

Other  characteristics  are  short  attention  spans,  poor  organi- 
zational ability,  poor  work  habits,  the  need  for  continual 
prodding  to  complete  tasks.  The  students  also  have  poor 
listening  habits.  Overall  the  students  are  weak  in  aca*- 
demics,  personal  hygiene  and  grooming,  acceptance  of  respon- 
sibility, and  in  showing  respect  and  consideration  for  others. 
Their  strengths  are  in  a desire  to  be  normal  and  their  inter- 
est in  securing  jobs. 

Quantitative . They  see  relationships  in  concrete  and 
visual  situations  more  effectively  than  if  given  verbally. 

They  know  the  name  of  the  days  of  the  week  and  the  months 
or  the  year  but  have  difficulty  in  writing  them.  They  are 
weak  in  the  ability  to  spell.  Most  can  tell  time. 

Memory . The  students  are  stong  in  rate  memory  but  weak 
in  memory  of  imagery  or  logical  memory.  They  have  difficulty 
in  sequencing.  Material  must  be  reviewed  frequently  and 
regularly. 

Social  Maturity.  The  students  are  very  self-centered. 

At  a younger  age  they  do  not  perceive  how  others  feel  but 
gain  in  this  area  as  they  mature.  They  must  be  specifically 
trained  to  work  in  larger  groups  as  they  usually  work  better 
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> 3ed  groups.  Better  adjustment  in  small 
group*  is  due  to  self-centeredness,  which  is  sometimes  due 
to  home  life,  where  often  they  are  not  a part  of  the  social 
life  of  this  brothers  and  sisters.  Given  the  opportunity 
they  participate  in  activities  as  others  the  same  age  even 
though  they  seldom  win  recognition.  For  many  social  experi- 
ences  are  the  same  as  those  of  their  own  age'and  J^r  grouj. 

other^8  courtesles>  and  are  aware  of  the  manners  of 

others.  They  are  more  critical  of  others  than  self  analytic 
of  their  ..own  behaviors.  J 1C 

Social  Adaptations.  The  students  are  lacking  in  judge- 
ment, organizational  abilities  and  insight.  They  possess 
he  same  social  and  emotional  response  desires  as  normal 
children  but  do  not  know  how  to  cope  with  them.  They  respond 

iai-pSVhr0?Kfc?tal  influences  and  become  socially  mature  regu- 
belong^  experiences . Like  all  people,  they  like  to 

Emotional  Needs.  They  have  the  same  need  as  normal 
children,  the  need  for  love  and  affection,  understanding 
and  success.  Even  more  than  some,  they  need  a sense  0/ 
belonging. 

Educational  Needs.  It  is  necessary  to  specifically 
teach  what  the  average  student  learns  casually  such  as  lis- 
tening, following  instructions,  and  self-criticism.  Much 
repetition  is  necessary  because  the  students  are  learning 
at  only  one-half  or  three  fourths  the  rate  of  the  average. 

er-Lals  used  must  be  of  high  interest  commensurate  with 
he  chronological  age  with  a low  vocabulary  content.  The 
student  must  be  praised  for  his  best  efforts  daily  and  con- 
stantly encouraged.  The  teacher  must  set  short  terms  goals 
and  provide  many  opportunities  for  success.  In  academic 

the„s^udent  is  acquiring  a sense  of  responsibility 
ana  self-confidence,  mental  and  emotional  maturity,  and 
basic  prevocational  knowledge.  Adaptability  to  new  situa- 
tions is  difficult.  Social  graces  are  limited. 

PersQnaiity  Types.  As  with  all  children,  environment 
L I1!6"!121  -n  the  development  of  personality.  Some  of 
maladjusted  ***  placid’  some  are  aggressive,  and  many  are 

Play  Interests.  Sometimes  play  interests  correspond 
to  the  meritai  age  rather  than  the  chronological  age.  Inter- 

ar>e  par>allel  with  those  of  other  teen-agers  are 
sports,  dicing,  cars,  and  the  opposite  sex.  Generally, 
the  students  do  not  have  hobbies.  Some  exceptions  are  the 
lew  that  are  interested  in  photography  as  a result  of  exoo- 
a 1[?  Printing  class,  and  those,  who  are  interested  in 
goll,  because  of  their  part-time  employment  at  the  local 
goll  courses. 
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Association  of  Ideas 


Thirteen  to  sixteen  years.  This  age  group  has  an 
average  mental  age  of  six  to  seven  years.  Vocabulary  is 
limited,  and  they  are  just  beginning  to  read  with  compre- 
hension. They  are  satisfied  with  manipulation  and  activity 
rather  than  probing  and  asking  why.  -They  have  short  atten- 
tion spans,  poor  comprehension,  little  concentration  and 
are  easily  frustrated.  Their  interests  are  in  proportion 
to  their  mental  age  rather  than  the  chronological  age.  They 
lack  the  ability  to  think  in  the  abstract  which  requires 
that  learning  situations  be  concrete.  They  do  not  get  along 
well  together,  cannot  take  teasing,  and  become  angered  easily 
due  to  the  lack  of  ability  to  communicate  meaningfully.  Be- 
cause of  inadequate  vocabulary,  descriptive  ability  is  poor. 
They .are. not. observant'  and  have  little  curiosity.  Creative 
imagination  is  lacking.  The  girls  have  more  interests  than 
boys.  They  communicate  ideas  about  clothes,  dancing  and  boys. 
There  is  little  interest  in  sports,  but  much  in  television. 

Sixteen  to  eighteen.  This  age  group  has  matured  some- 
what in  direct  proportion  to  the  growth  in  mental  age.  Some 
students  read  on  the  third  and  .fourth  grade  levels,  with  a 
small  number  achieving  even  on  a higher  level.  The  student 
assumes  more  responsibilicy . Vocabulary  is  low  and  lang- 
uage . development  levels  off.  The  abiltiy  to  describe  in 
detail  remains  low.  There  is  a greater  awareness  of  people. 
Few  questions  are  asked  in  relation  to  "why"  something 
happens . 

The  recognition  of  mental  and  cultural  diversities 
among  students  has  become  an  educational  imperative.  The 
qualities  which  characterized  the  handicapped  students  must 
be  identified  and  understood  before  vocational  educational 
programs  can  be  developed  to  meet  the  needs,  abilities  and 
interests  of  the  student.  Vocational  education  has  indicated 
a desire  to  implement  new  training  programs  for  the  handir 
capped  through  the  Exemplary  Programs  and  Projects  Act  of 
I960  . 
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METHODS  AND  PROCEDURES  FOR  CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT 


After  a great  deal  of  research  and  conferences  with 
personnel  of  Special  Education,  Vocational  Education  and 
Vocational  Rehabilitation,  a number  of  methods  and  proce- 
dures were  used  for  curriculum  assessment  and  program  devel- 
opment. The  guides  for  selecting  experiences  directed  toward 
the  world  of  work  were:  (1)  psychometric  tests;  (2)  mea- 

surable outcomes  of  the  West  Virginia  Comprehensive  Education 
Program;  (3)  developmental  model  of  Ha vighur s t7~~('^)  .consul- 
tants; (5)  inservice  training  workshop;  (6)  advisory  council; 
and  (7)  a community  survey.  The  foregoing  methods  are  des- 
cribed in  this  chapter.  Comments  and  outcome  on  the  value 
of  each  guideline  are  written  into  this  report. 

I.  PSYCHOMETRIC  TESTS 

Psychometric  testing  has  been  a part  of  the  continuing 
evaluation  process  of  students  enrolled  in  specail  classes 
from  the  time  of  entry  into  the  program  until  graduation. 

The  total  testing  program  from  primary  through  secondary 
levels  was  only  one  method  used  for  determining  a sequential 
program  of  vocational  training.  Tests  were  used  for  (1) 
selective  grouping;  (2)  placement  in  reading  and  arithmetic 
classes;  (3)  predictors  of  occupational  readiness  and  voca- 
tional adjustment;  (4)  social  maturity  levels;  and,  (5)  per- 
sonal development. 

Individualized  testing  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Psychology  of  the  Cabell  County  Schools  and  the  Division  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  included  the  following  tests: 

Individual  Intelligence  Tests 

Stanford-Binet  Intelligence  Scale 
Wechsler  Intelligence  Scale  for  Children 
Wechsler  Bellevue  II 
Peabody  Picture  Vocabulary  Test 
Wechsler  Adult  Intelligence  Scale 

Achievement  Tests 


Metropolitan  Achievement  Test 
California  Achievement  Test 
Wide  Range  Achievement  Test 


Personality  and  Social  Maturity  Tests 


Mac hover  Figure  Drawing  Test 
Vineland  Social  Maturity 

Vocational  Interest 

California  Picture  Interest  Inventory 

Other  Tests 

Bender-Gestalt  Visual  Motor  Test 
Dvorine  Isochromatic  Plates 
Raven's  Progressive  Matrices 

.In  spite  of  the  fact  that  test  users  have  become  more 
specific  in  their  interpretations  of  tests,  psychometric 
testing  is  still  the  most  used  approach  to  industrial  selec- 
tion and  appraisal.  Persons  in  vocational  evaluation  need 
to  have  an  understanding  of  mental  tests  and  their  implica- 
tions for  working  with  educationally  handicapped  youth. 

II.  THE  COMPREHENSIVE  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM 

The  Comprehensive  Educational  Program  of  the  West 
Virginia  Department  of  Education  envisioned  a plan  which 
provided  the  academic,  vocational  and  social  experiences 
necessary  to  develop  effective  citizens  in  a complex  society. 
The  purpose  of  the  program  design  and  plan  was  to  give  the 
educational  profession  and  the  lay  public  a vehicle  which 
would  provide  and  stimulate  leadership  in  the  development 
of  a high-quality  educational  program,  preschool  through 
adult  education. 

The  expected  measurable  outcomes  were  in  the  develop- 
mental stage,  that  is,  they  were  not  complete  or  final  at 
the  time  of  this  final  report.  The  objectives  or  outcomes 
were  useful  to  the  county  and  school  staffs  in  the  assess- 
ment of  existing  educational  programs  and  in  planning  for 
program  improvement.  With  this  additional  help  in  evalua- 
tion and  assessment  responsiblities,  the  county  school  sys- 
tems are  better  able  to  measure  their  contributions  to  the 
total  educational  programs  in  West  Virginia. 

Program  Objective 

The  child  acquires  self-help  skills  and  applies 

them  to  enviromental  situations. 
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Primary 
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Manipulates  various  clothing  fasteners. 

Develops  fundamental  grooming  activities. 

Establishes  awareness  of  personal  belongings. 

Identifies  and  cares  for  personal  belongings. 

Develops  mobility  within  the  home,  school  and  immediate 
neighborhood. 

Develops  fundamental  health  and  safety  habits 
Develops  acceptable  toilet  habits. 

Practices  good  posture  in  the  classroom. 

Identifies  and  appropriately  uses  eating  utensils  ar.i 
identifies  food. 

Intermediate 


Selects  appropriate  clothing. 

Develops  a functional  care  of  clothing. 

Develops  and  practices  new  personal  grooming  activities. 
Develops  habits  of  utilitarian  care  of  personal  b el  mornings . 
Develops  functional  mobility  beyond  the  immediate  neighborhood. 
Develops  more  sophisticated  health  and  safety  habits.'* 

Uses  restroom  facilities. 

Identifies  common  foods. 

Classifies  and  prepares  simple  foods  for  health. 

Secondary 

Selects  and  cares  for  appropriate  wearing  apparel. 

Develops  adult  grooming  habits. 

Understands  personal  responsibility  as  an  adult  for  belongings. 
Utilizes  public  and  private  transportation  facilities. 

Develops  an  awareness  of  public  health  facilities  and  services. 
Plans  and  prepares  well-balanced  meals  based  on  availability* 
of  food  supplies. 

Program  Objective 

The  child  develops  a sense  of  self-esteem  and  social 
acceptance  in  his  environment . 

Primary 

Develops  a sense  of  self-identification. 

Develops  the  capacity  to  move  from  being  a self-centered 
individual  to  one  who  relates  socially  with  one  or  more 
individuals  and  identifies  belongings  of  self  and  others . 
Develops  self-control  to  assume  appropriate  behavior  in  any 
given  situation. 

Interprets  personal  feelings, 

Develops  the  use  of  common  courtesies. 


social  situatim 
Identifies  v;ha: 


I nr 


Develops  a self- 
sex  identifies: 
Learns  to  irrerc 
situations . 
Develops  a respe 
Develops  a self- 
talization  of  hi 
Develops  social 
tionships * 
Develops  the  aci 
sibilitv  for  its 


Secondary 


Develops  ccmpreh 
Develops  the  awa 
munity  and  count 
perty . 

Develops  the  aci 
and  acts  accord! 
Develops  the  soc 
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Develops  the  ati 
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Develops  an  unde 
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Secondary 


Refines  structional  and  phonetic  skills  (root  words,  changes, 
tenses,  synonyms). 

Utilizes  reading  skills  (recipes,  directions  for  assembling 
equipment,  pleasure  reading,  want  ads,  map  reading). 

Acquires  more  complex  number  concepts  (multiplication,  divi- 
sion, decimals,  percentages). 

Converts  various  forms  of  measurements  (feet  to  inches,  min- 
utes to  hours) , 

Manages  one's  personal  finances  (comparative  buying,  credit 
cards,  banking,  installments,  taxes). 

Continues  functional  spelling  (vocational  words,  survival 
words,  direction  words,  employment  words). 

Refines  mechanics  of  composition  (business  letters,  writing 
paragrphs  and  stories). 

Program  Objective 

The  child  attains  vocational  competency . 

Primary 

Identifies  workers  in  the  home,  school  and  community  (police- 
man, milkman,  fireman,  doctor). 

Defines  duties  of  the  various  members  of  the  family. 

Develops  acceptable  work  habits  and  routines  (room-job  assign- 
ments, completing  tasks,  following  directions,  keeping  to  a 
schedule). 

Develops  positive  attitude  toward  working  for  a living  (Ex: 
work  is  honorable). 

Demonstrates  safe  use,  proper  care  and  storage  of  classroom 
equipment  and  tools  (scissors,  crayons,  record  players ) . 

Intermediate 


Identifies  job  ppportunitien  in  the  community. 

Defines  duties  within  various  occupations  in  the  home,  school 
and  neighborhood. 

Acquires  the  ability  to  carry  out  a routine  assignment  over 
a period  of  time. 

Participates  in  activities  that  allow  him  to  experience  sat- 
isfaction and  pride  in  his  accomplishments. 

Identifies  and  demonstrates  the  care  and  use  of  manual  tools 
(carpenter  tools,  house  and  garden  tools). 

Demonstrates  the  ability  to  follow  written  directions  (recipes, 
craft  projects,  job  applications). 

Secondary 

Oriented  to  the  mechanics  of  the  world  of  work  (role  playing, 
interviewing,  completing  application  forms,  payroll  deductions, 
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personnel  records,  letters  of  recommendation,  answering  want- 
ads,  signing  up  at  employment  agencies). 

Identifies  occupational  criteria  (what  the  job  requires), 
and  provides  on-the-job  training  in  various  occupational 
settings ; evaluates  realistically  in  relation  to  his  ability. 
Demonstrates  ability  to  organize,  plan  and  complete  an  activity. 
Develops  an  understanding  that  can  have  positive  or  negative 
consequences  which  are  dependent  upon  the  efforts  of  the 
individual. 

Demonstrates  the  ability  to  perform  simple  household  mechanics 
such  as  repairing  water  faucets,  lawn  mowers,  electric  plugs. 
Identifies  agencies  in  the  community  related  to  employment 
(Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Social  Security  office 
employment  office).  " ; 

Identifies  employers  and  employees'  rights  and  responsibil- 
ities (unions  fringe  benefits,  salaries,  dismissals). 
Participates  in  on-the-j ob  training  in  various  occupational 
settings  which  will  lead  to  his  occupational  choice. 

Program  Objective 

The  child  develops  necessary  skills  for  use  of  leisure 
time.  “ 


Primary 

Develops  the  ability  to  differentiate  between  work  and  lei- 
sure time  activities. 

Transfers  the  acquired  and  developed  gross  motor  skills  needed 
for  leisure  time  activities  (running,  catching,  working  with 
clay,  painting,  rhythm  band). 

Develops  imaginative  and  creative  responses  to  leisure  time 
situations  (playing  with  boxes,  chairs,  carton,  dressing  up). 
Develops  listening  and  observation  skills  for  participation 
in  leisure  time  activities. 

Identifies  facilities  for  leisure  time  activities  in  the  home, 
school  and  community  (city,  park,  library,  churches,  play- 
ground, gym)  . 

Recognizes  rules  and  regulations  relative  to  leisure  time 
facilities  and  activities  (playground  rules,  safety). 

Intermediate 


Develops  meaningful  and  constructive  use  of  leisure  time. 
Refines  gross  mctor  skills  and  develops  small  muscle  dex- 
terity (ping  pong,  softball,  musical  instrument,  arts  & 
crafts  media). 

Develops  innovative  leisure  time  activities  (self  constructed 
games,  soap  box  races). 

Applies  listening  and  observation  skills  for  participation  in 
leisure  time  activities. 
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Participates  in  the  use  of  facilities  for  leisure  time 
activities  in  tin e home,  school  and  community  (little  lea- 
gue, scouting,  4-H,  church  clubs). 

Implements  appropriate  behavior  relative  to  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  community  facilities, 

Secondary 

Develops  the  ability  to  choose  independently  from  a variety 
of  activities  which  are  appropriate  for  the  individual,  time 
and  place. 

Applies  acquired  skills  for  participation  in  individual  and 
group  leisure  time  activities  (art  hobbies,  school  band, 
fishing  and  hunting,  motor  skills,  game  rule  skills,  good 
sportsmanship) . 

Participates  in  creative  leisure  time  activities  (refinishing 
furniture,  redecorating  basement,  flower  arrangements,  works 
on  old  cars) , 

Plans  and  utilizes  acquired  listening  and  observation  skills 
for  participation  in  personally  selected  leisure  time  activi- 
ties. Demonstrates  tne  ability  to  investigate  necessary 
information  for  leisure  time  activities  (time,  cost,  needs, 
location,  directions). 

Develops  independence  in  planning  and  participating  as  an 
adult  in  leisure  time  activities  in  his  home  and  community 
(vocations,  community  activities,  picnics,  lodges,  service 
clubs,  etc.). 

Displays  appropriate  behavior  in  relation  in  his  adult  social 
responsibility . 15 

III.  DEVELOPMENTAL  MODEL 

Activities  selected  for  promotion  of  career  develop- 
ment reflected  the  developmental  needs  of  students  at  dif- 
ferent age  levels.  For  this  purpose  Havighurst's  concept 
of  developmental  tasks  was  used  for  evaluation  of  the  cur- 
rent curriculum  in  the  primary,  intermediate,  junior  high 
and  senior  high  programs.  He  identified  stages  of  voca- 
tional development  along  with  developmental  tasks  associ- 
ated with  each  stage.  Listed  below  are  the  stages  of 
vocational  education 

Stages  of  Vocational  Development  Ages  5-10 

I,  Identification  with  a Worker 

Father,  mother,  other  significant  persons. 

The  concept  of  working  becomes  an  essential  part  of 
the  ego-ideal. 

Principal  Developmental  Tasks  of  Middle  Childhood: 

1.  Developing  fundamental  skills  in  reading,  writing, 
and  calculating. 
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2.  Learning  physical  skills  necessary  for  ordinary 
games , 

3.  Learning  to  get  along  with  age-mates. 

it.  Learning  an  appropriate  masculine  or  feminine 
social  role. 

5.  Developing  concepts  for  everyday  living, 

6-  Developing  conscience,  morality  and  a scale  of 
values . 

7.  Achieving  personal  independence. 

II.  Acquiring  the  Basic  Habits  of  Industry.  Ages  10-15 

Learning  to  organize  one's  time  and  energy  to  get  a 

piece  of  work  done. 

School  work  and  chores. 

Learning  to  put  work  ahead  of  play  in  appropriate 

situations , 


III.  Acquiring  Identity  as  a Worker  in  the  Occupational 

Structure,  Ages  15-25 

Choosing  and  preparing  for  an  occupation. 

Getting  work  experience  as  a basis  for  occupational 
choice  and  for  assurance  of  economic  independence. 

Principal  Developmental  Tasks  of  Adolescence: 

1.  Achieving  new  and  more  mature  relations  with  age 
mates  of  both  sexes. 

2,  Achieving  a masculine  or  feminine  social  role. 

3.  Achieving  emotional  independence  of  parents  and 
other  adults. 

4,  Achieving  assurance  of  economic  independence. 

5»  Selecting  and  preparing  for  an  occupation. 

6.  Acquiring  a set  of  values  and  an  ethical  system  as 
a guide  to  behavior. 

7.  Preparing  for  marrying  and  selecting  a mate. 

8.  Starting  a family. 

9.  Getting  started  in  an  occupation. ® 

Information  of  the  type  Havighurst  compiled  helped  the 
teachers  of  the  mentally  retarded  in  Cabell  County  in  the  as- 
sessment and  revision  of  the  course  offerings.  The  school 
experiences  we.re  placed  into  the  following  categories: 

Nature  of  Vocational  Experiences  Educational  Level 

I.  Informational  Primary  I and  Primary  II 

II.  Orientational  Intermediate  I and  Inter- 

mediate II. 


Junior  High 
Senior  High 
Post  Secondary 


III-  Exploratory 
IV.  Prepa rational 
V.  Occupational  Placement 

IV.  CONSULTANTS  AND  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  WORKSHOP 

Careful  selection  of  consultants  proved  to  be  of  the 
greatest  assistance  jn  the  planning  of  this  project.  Recom- 
mendations' were  made  oy  special  education  and  vocational  edu- 
cation professionals.  The  five  consultants  had  specializa- 
tion in  the  fields  of  special  education  and  classroom  teach- 
ing experiences  in  the  area  of  vocational  education  ana  occu- 
pational education  for  the  mentally  retarded. 

The  total  special  education  program  for  educable  mentally 
retarded,  primary  through  secondary,  was  submitted  to  the  con- 
sultants for  evaluation.  As  a result  of  these  evaluations,  a 
two  day  inservice  comprehensive  educational  workshop  was  held 
on  April  13-14,  1971  at  Fairfield  School  for  all  Cabell  . 
County  Special  education  Teachers  and  personnel. 

Strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  present  curriculum  were 
scheduled  to  inciude  the  following  areas  for  presentation: 

1.  Curriculum  needs  for  the  mentally  retarded; 

2.  Demonstrations  of  instructional  materials; 

3.  Educational  objectives; 

4.  Interpretation  of  psychometric  tests;  and, 

5.  Development  of  vocational  programs  for  the:  mentally 
retarded. 

At  the  end  of  the  two  day  sessions,  those  in  attendance, 
rated  the  workshop  according  to  a criteria  set  up  by  the  con- 
sultants. The  participants  followed  instructions  to  rate 
section  one  as  to  tfye  following  scale: 

One  point  - Excellent- 
Two  points  - Very  Good 
Three  points  - Good 
Four  points  - Adequate 
pi ve  points  - Poor 

Section  1 - Statements; 

1.  Overall  structure  and  organization  of  the  workshop. 

2.  Materials  distributed  during  the  workshop, 

3.  Presentations  by  the  speakers: 

a.  Need  for  a change  in  curriculum. 

b.  Principles  of  learning, 

c.  Evaluation  techniques  and  assessment. 

d.  Instructional  materials  and  media. 

e.  Developing  a vocational  program. 
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4.  Discussion  questions, 

5.  Overall  presentaiton  of  the  speaker, 

6.  Interaction  between  the  speakers  and  the  participants . 

7.  Topics  which  were  used  during  the  workshop, 

8.  Reaction  statements. 

Using  the  scale,  ranging  from  excellent  to  poor,  the 
participants  evaluated  the  above  eight  statements,  Numeri- 
cal rating  and  percentages  for  this  section  were  compiled 
by  the  consultant  and  are  explained  in  Table  I. 

A ranking  of  workshop  topics  based  on  total  and  mean 
ratings  demonstrated  the  feelings  of  the  participants  in 
Table  II,  The  same  eight  statements  of  Section  One  were 
ranked  as  to  the  importance  of  each  statement.  Teachers 
indicated  their  willingness  to  break  the  traditional  role 
and  were  looking  for  new  instructional  materials  and  media. 


ERIC 
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VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  WORKSHOP 
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TABLE  II 


RANKING  OP  WORKSHOP  TOPICS  BASED  ON 
TOTAL  AND  MEAN  RATINGS 


Ranking 

Statement 

Total 

Mean 

1 

Instructional  materials  and 
media. 

91 

4.3 

2 

Materials  distributed  during 
the  workshop. 

87 

4.1 

3 

Overall  structure  and  organization 
of  workshop. 

80 

3.9 

4 

Reaction  statements. 

79 

3.8 

5 

Discussion  questions. 

78 

3.7 

6 

Developing  a Vocational  Program. 

77 

3.6 

■y 

7 

Evaluation  Techniques  and 
Assessment. 

76 

3.6 

8 

Need  for  a Change  Curriculum. 

73 

3.5 

8 

Principles  of  Learning. 

73 

3.5 

8 

Overall  presentation  of  the 
speaker. 

73 

3.5 

9 

Topics  which  were  used  during 
the  workshop. 

70 

3.3 

10 

Interaction  between  the  speakers 
and  the  participants. 

59 

2.8 

Mean 

76 

3.6 

Based  on  the  total  mean,  the  overall  workshop  ranged  from 
good  to  very  good. 


V.  ADVISOR?  CuUNCiL  FOR  PROJECT  DOVE 

The  advisory  caun.ix  pr-vided  a necessary  link  between 
the  school  and  the  community  - The  chief  values  of  the  coun- 
cil were  to  draw  the  school  personnel,  irom  an  S-ducational 
atmosphere  and  to  expose  them  to  puo.ic  criticisms  and  sug- 
gestions. Support  of  me  pr^-ect  by  this  council  increased 
the  confidence  of  teachers  and  necped  them  to  grow  personally 
and  pr  ofessionally  - 

Advisory  Council  Memoers : 

Mrs-  Myrtle  Archer  - Pmot  Ciuo  international  - 
Mr,  George  Cook  - Owner  and  Operator  of  Cook's  Gulf  Station- 
Employer  of  Fairfieid  School  Students. 

Mr,  Roby  Fraley  - Union  Representative,  United  Steelworkers 

of  American  AFL-CIO- 

Mr,  Douglas  Gacver  - Director,  Cabell  County  Special 

Rehaolxitation  Program,  Fairfield  School. 
Mr,  Robert  Gnifis  - Assistant  Superintendent,  Cabell  County 

Public  Schools, 

Mrs,  Sara  Jackson  - Principal,  Fairfield  School. 

Dr.  Mary  Miiiiken  - Associate  Professor,  Department  of 

Vocational-Technical  Education,  Marshall 
University . 

Mr,  Carl  L.  Phillips  - Chairman  of  the  Council,  Representing 

Parents  of  Fairfieid  School. 

Mr.  Roger  Smith  - President  of  Jaycees 

Mrs.  Betty  Swann  - Director,  Special  Education,  Cabell  County 

Public  Schoois- 

Council  members  will  assist  the  coordinator  in  carrying  out 
the  responsibilities  xor: 

(1)  Development  of  community  acceptance  of  the  school; 

(2)  Employer-employee  relationships j 

(3)  Securing  interested  employers, 

(A)  Committees  in  specific  work  areas; 

(5)  In-service  training  of  future  employers;  and, 

(6)  A program  or  public  relations. 

The  council  agreed  to  interpret  the  vocational  program 
of  Fairfield  School  to  civic  organizations  and  clubs.  They  • 
are  developing  a package  deal  for  presentation  to  the  com- 
munity, Included  in  the  plan  were  iiimstrips  and  slides  of 
student  activities  in  school  and  out-of- school.  Upon  imple- 
mentation of  the  program,  the  council  directed  that  publicity 
to  the  worthwhile  achievements  of  the  vocational  program 
through  further  committee  work,  news  stories  and  pictures 
to  be  carried  in  local  newspapers  and  television  stations. 
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VI . COMMUNITY  SURVEY 


A partial  community  survey  was  conducted  as  another 
method  for  determining  occupational  cluster  training  pro- 
grams in  vocational  education  for  the  handicapped  at  Fair- 
field  School.  Potential  employers  indicated  a willingness 
to  work  with  the  program  and  to  provide  information  for 
course  outlines.  Representatives  from  business,  industry, 
unions  and  the  advisory  council  indicated  a number  of  jobs 
available  in  the  community  and  surrounding  areas. 


Automotive  Maintenance 

Parking  Lots 
Public  Services : ' 
Community 
State 
Federal 


Service  Stations 
New  and  Used  Car  Dealers 
Truck  Drivers 
Delivery  Services 


Building  Maintenance  Services 

Hospitals  ..  Banks 

City,  Federal  and  County  Government  Industry 

Cabell  County  Public  Schools 

Commercial,  Industrial  and  Institutipnal  Agencies 
Motels 


Child  Care 

Kindergartens 

Child  Care  Centers 

Aides  in  Early  Childhood  Programs 

Cabell  County  Public  Schools 

Babysitters  in  Private  Hones 


Food  Services 

Cafeterias 
Hospitals 
Restaurants 
Supermarkets 
Catering  Services 

Housekeepers 


Hospitals 
Private  Homes 


School  Lunch  Programs 

Bakeries 

Motels 

Grills 


Nursing  Homes 
Motels 
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Crafts  Workshop 


Packers  in  Glass  Companies 
Gift  Wrappers  in  Department  Stores 
Helpers  in  Ceramic  Tile  Installations 
Contract  Workshops 

Bow  Makers  for  Florists  and  Discount  Stores 

Office  and  Related  Occupations 

Office  Complexes 
Receptionists 
File  Clerks 
Duplicator  Operator 
Sales  Personnel 

Stock  Boys  in  Food  Stores  and  Warehouse 

Reproduction  Training 

Job  Printing  Shops 
Office  Complexes 
Local  Newspaper  Company 
Offices  in  Furniture  Stores 
Advertising  Agencies 

Woods  Industry 

Maintenance  Shops  in  Industry 

General  Construction  Work 

State  Road  Commission  of  West  Virginia 

Building  Materials  Supply  Houses 

Carpenter's  Helpers 

Roofer's  Helpers 

Cabinet  Shops 

Upholstery  Shops 

This  was  only  a survey  and  the  list  could  not  be  com- 
pleted until  after  implementation  of  the  program.  The 
Advisory  Council  requested  that  this  survey  be  one  of  their 
duties  in  relationship  to  the  on-going  program. 
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CHAPTER  V 


PROPOSED  CURRICULUM  FOR  HANDICAPPED  STUDENTS 


Career  oriented  education  for  handicapped  students  begins 
with  their  entry  into  school  and  continues  throughout  their 
entire  school  years,  Schools  have  realized  more  and  more 
that  the  undertaking  of  career  development  of  all  students 
falls  within  the  realm  of  the  public  school  systems.  Educa- 
tors are  committed  to  provide  exploratory  and  pre-vocational 
and  vocational  training  experiences  so  as  to  prepare  youth 
for  the  world  of  work. 

Curriculum  guidelines  for  the  development  of  a program 
for  the  handicapped  at  Fairfield  School  followed  the  program 
cones  of  Vocational  Education  and  Special  Education  estab- 
lished by  the  Comprehensive  Education  Program  for  West  Vir- 
ginia Schools. 

Beginning  with  the  primary  program,  the  teacher  oriented 
the  students  toward  practical  aspects  of  life.  Emphasis  was 
primarily  on  the  acquisition  of  basic  skills,  facts,  simple 
routines  and  habit  training.  At  this  level,  the  students 
received  experiences  for  personal  and  social  development 
which  served  to  create  understandings  of  the  impact  of  the 
home,  school,  neighborhood,  community,  state  and  nation. 

At  the  intermediate  levels,  the  student's  environment 
moved  from  the  home  to  an  acquaintance  of  the  neighborhood 
and  community.  Basic  skills  of  reading,  writing,  and  spell- 
ing were  reviewed  and  expanded  to  include  comprehension  and 
reading  on  a third  grade  level. 

The  traditional  academic  content  was  emphasized  less 
at  the  junior  high  sphool  level.  The  greatest  portion  of 
the  time  was  devoted  to  the  functional  use  of  tool  subjects 
in  training  for  knowledge  of  the  world  of  work,  vocational 
guidance,  occupational,  social  and  personal  adjustment. 

There  was  not  a definite  delineation  between  pre-vocational 
activities  and  general  education.  ••  These  areas  overlapped, 
and  one  area  of  education  served  as  a reinforcement  for  the 
other  area. 

The  senior  high  school  program  from  ages  sixteen  to 
graduation,  becomes  a time  of  decision  making.  Students 
choose  pre-employment  areas  of  training  in  vocational  edu- 
cation for  the  acquisition  of  appropriate  preparation  to- 
ward their  next  step  beyond  schotfl.  Guidance  and  counseling 
gives  individual  direction  for  the  student  to  become  a good 
citizen,  a productive  worker,  and  a socially  adjusted  adult. 
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The  student  was  encouraged  to  apply  practical  learnings  for 
everyday  living  and  for  working  in  the  community.  Special 
classes  attempted  to  develop  within  each  student  his  ootimum 
level  for  a productive  life. 

After  graduation  from  the  senior  high  school,  handi- 
capped students  are  encouraged  to  enter  the  post-secondary 
vocational  program.  This  pjiase  provides  for  additional 
raining  in  the  vocational  programs,  on-the-job  training 
counseling  and  guidance  with  a gradual  progression  into 
full  time  employment.  The  most  successful  of  this  type 
program  has  been  with  the  placing  of  handicapped  students 
under  a teacher  coordinator. 

The  post  school  adjustment  program  under  a full  time 
teacher  coordinator  eliminates  many  frustrations  which 
formerly  existed  prior  to  this  program.  When  properly 
trained,  the  handicapped  can  and  do  enter  the  world  of  work 
in  positions  comparable  to  many  of  their  counterparts.  As 
more  training  resouces  become  available,  the  handicapped 
will  be  prepared  for  jobs  in  industry  formerly  thought  to 
be  beyond  their  capacities. 

Committees  for  curriculum  development  started  with  the 
premise  that  handicapped  pupils  are  more  like  their  normal 
peer  groups  than  different  from  them  in  the  following  ways: 

(1)  they  desire  to  improve  their  capabilities; 

(2)  they  seek  personal  status; 

(3)  they  respond  to  recognition  and  social  approval; 

(4)  with  consistent  and  effective  help  they  can  d.evelop 
in  all  areas  of  learning,  satisfy  their  social  needs, 
and  prepare  themselves  for  employment;  and 

(5)  most  of  them  will  be  economically  self-supporting  and 
personally  self-sufficient. 

On  the  following  pages  there  is  a compilation  of  a total 
sequential  program  for  primary  through  post  secondary  levels, 
ihis  curriculum  will  be  under  constant  evaluation  and  super- 
vision by  teachers,  administrators,  the  advisory  council  and 
the  community. 


I . PRIMARY  PROGRAM 
Ages  Six-Ten 


Social  Development 

A.  Personal  Habits 

1.  Toilet  Training 

2.  Personal  Grooming  & Responsibility  for: 

a.  Care  of  teeth 

b.  Nails 
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c.  Hair 

d.  Bathing 

e . Clothing 

f.  Deodorants 

g.  Zippers,  buttons,  etc. 

3.  Manners  and  Courtesy 

a.  Table  manners  (learning  to  eat  independently) 

b.  Verbal  courtesies  (please,  thank  you,  pardon* 
me,  addressing  others,  titles) 

c.  Non-verbal  courtesies 

1.  Classroom  behavior 

a.  Knowing  difference  between  tattling 
and  reporting  harmful  acidents 

b.  Slamming  doors  and  furniture 

2.  Behavior  in  line 

3.  Playground  courtesies 

4.  Lunchroom 

5.  Halls 

4.  Safety  Practices 

a.  School  safety  (hall,  playground) 

b.  Home  safety  practices 

c.  Safety  on  the  Street 

d.  Unsupervised  play 

5.  Good  Use  of  Time 

a.  Beginning  tasks 

b.  Completing  tasks 

6.  Responsibility  for  Care  of  Materials 
7 • Emotional  Control 

a.  Crying 

b.  Laughter 

c . Temper 
d„  Success 

e.  Limitations 

f.  Self-expression 

B.  Peer  Relationships 

It  Courtesy  & Consideration  for  Others 

a.  Apologizing 

b . Taking  turns 

c . Sharing 

d.  Controlling  voice 

2.  Play  Relationships 

a.  Sportsmanship 

b.  Pair  play 

c.  Team  cooperation 

3.  Respect  for  Property 

a.  Self 

b . Others 
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C.  Exposure  to  Integrated  Activities 
lc  Music 

2 . Art 

3.  Physical  Education 
A.  Skits  and  Plays 

5,  Playground 

6 , Lunchroom  _ 

7,  Other  Schodl  Activities 

a . Programs— 

b.  Assemblies 

Language  Arts 
Reading 


A.  Reading  Readiness 

1.  Visual  Discrimination 

a.  Objects 

b.  Pictures  of  objects 

c.  Letters 

d.  Words 

e . Colors 

f.  Shapes 

g.  Sizes 

h.  Missing  object 

i.  Similarities  and  differences 

2.  Auditory  Discrimination 

a.  Sound  Discrimination  (letters,  words,  etc.) 

b.  Listening  (tapes,  records,  story  hour) 

3-  Verbal  Expression 

a.  Sequencing  (listening  to  stories,  putting 
events  in  order) 

A.  Imitative  Reading 

5.  Left  to  Right  Progression^ 

6.  Telling  Stories  (What  will  we  see  if  we  visit  a 
farm,  zoo,  circus,  etc.) 

7.  Experience  Stories 

8.  Tactile  (kinesthetic  experiences  - air  tracing, 
sandpaper,  clay,  velour  paper  figures,  felt  or 
sandpaper  figures) 

9.  Memory  training  (finger  plays,  fun  words,  etc.) 

B.  Pre  - Primer  Level 

1.  Sequencing 

2.  Signs  and  Labels 

3.  Left  to  Right  Progression 
A.  Word  form  or  Configuration 

a.  Mother 

b . Father 

c.  Sizes  and  labels 
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5.  Stimulate  Listening 

a.  Stories 

b*  Rhyming  words  (to  identify) 
c.  Identifying  environmental  sounds 

6.  Comprehension 

a.  Retelling  stories 

b.  Checking  facts 

7.  Sounds  of  letters 

a.  Beginning  consonant  sounds 

b . Common  diagraphs 

c.  Vowels  (short,  then  long) 

8.  Sight  Vocabulary 

a.  Color  words 

b.  Number  words 

c.  Days  of  week 

d.  Months 

e.  Family  names 

f.  Names  of  classmates  and  teacher 
9*  Recognize  address  (can  also  repeat) 

10.  Telephone  Number 

11.  Making  Decisions  (Let  work“out  seating  in  a circle.) 

(Let  choose  which  work  would  rather 
do. ) 

C.  Primer  and  First  Grade  Level 


1. 

Review  of  all  previous  skills 

2. 

Words  of  direction 

a. 

Left  to  Right  Progression 

b. 

Working  directions 

3.  . 

Phonics 

a. 

Beginning  consonant  sounds 

b. 

Vowels 

c. 

Final  sounds  (at  least  n,  d,  k. 

d. 

Easier  blends 

e. 

Rhyming 

f. 

Endings 

g. 

Plurals 

h. 

Word  families 

i. 

Sounding  out  words 

j. 

Simple  compound  words 

k. 

Small  words  within  larger  ones 

4. 

Comprehension 

a. 

Following  directions 

b. 

Sequencing 

c . 

Main  idea  of  the  story 

d. 

Details  (pointing  out) 

e. 

Drawing  conclusions 

f. 

Noticing  relationships 

g. 

Judgments  - good  or  bad 

h. 

Classifying  - good  or  bad  people 

i. 

Re  - telling  the  story 

j • 

Illustrating  stories  or  poems 

k. 

Spatial  relationships 
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5-  Vocabulary  Development 

a.  Increasing  vocabulary,  games,  drill 

b.  Punctuation 

1.  Capitals 

2.  Periods 

3.  Question  marks 

4.  Syllabication  (very  simple) 

5.  Simple  contractions  (it's,  I'm,  I'll,  that's, 
let's,  don't,  didn't,  isn't) 

Stress  neatness  throughout  the  Language  Arts  Program. 

Writing 


Readiness 


A.  Introduction  to  Materials 

1.  Large  Muscle  Activities 

2.  Methods  of  Holding  and  using  chalk  or  crayon 
3-  Left  or  right  movement 

4.  Shapes  and  their  names 

5 . Tracing 

6.  Basic  writing  strokes 

7.  Learning  Position  of  his  workspace  (board  or  paper) 

8.  Eye  - Hand  Coordination 

B.  Manuscript 

1.  Combing  strokes  to  form  letters  and  numerals 

a.  Upper  case 

b . Lower  case 

c.  Numerals 

2.  Learning  to  use  lines 

3.  Position  of  paper 

4.  Introduction  to  pencil  (and  eraser,  if  desired) 

5.  Reproducing  shapes  and  3 or  4 letter  words 

6.  Spacing  of  words  and  letters 

7 . Sentences  and  Punctuation 

8.  Practice 

a.  Variety  of  topics  for  interest 

b . Using  colored  chalk 

c.  Experience  stories 

d.  Labeling  letters,  gift  tags^  shopping  list, 
invitations 

e.  Pictures  or  objects  within  stories  to  teach 
new  words 

f.  Pictures  drawn  to  illustrate  writing  lesson 

g.  "Story  starter  box" 

C.  Cursive 

1.  Transitional  strokes 

2.  Position  of  Paper  (30  angle)  (Provide  for  left 
handed  child) 
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3-  Slant  in  writing 

4.  Recognition  of  new  letter  forms 

5.  Connecting  strokes  between  letters  to  form  words 

a.  2 letters 

b.  3 letters 

6.  Loops  in  letters 

7.  Finishing  stroke  on  letters 

8.  Practice 

Teacher  should  provide  children  with  a good  model  from  which 
to  copy. 

Spelling 

Not  yet  ready  to  use  formally  in  curriculum  guide,  as  our 
children  are  usually  not  far  enough  advanced  in  Primary  Class. 

Arithmethic 


Group  IV  - Readiness  Level 
Form  Discrimination 
Rote  Counting  (1  to  20) 

Number  Concepts  (1-10) 

Writing  Numbers  (-10) 

Recognition  of  Number  Symbols  (1-10) 

Matching  (1  to  1) 

Grouping  - Small  Sets 

Sizes  - Large,  Small  - Big,  Little 

Directions  - Up  and  Down,  In  and  Out,  Front  and  Back,  Top 
and  Bottom 

Primer  and  1st  Grade  Level 

Group  I,  II,  and  III 
Rote  Counting  - Natural  Order 
Counting  - 1 - 100 
2s  to  20 
10s  to  100 
5s  to  100 
Shapes  and  Sizes 

Addition  Facts  (use  of  tapes  and  workbooks  and  charts) 
Subtraction  Facts  (use  of  tapes,  workbook,  charts) 

Grouping 

Directions 

Time 

Money  (recognition  of  money,  money  relationships,  counting) 
Sequencing  (missing  number,  what  comes  before,  after) 

Ordinals  (first  -tenth) 

Measurement  (recognition  of  objects  used  for  measurement) 
(Liquid  Measurement,  Linear  Measure,  Dry  Measure,  Weights) 
Comparative  Terms  (larger,  smaller,  big,  little,  short,  long) 
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Leisure  Time  Activities 


A.  School 

B.  Home 

C.  Community 

Art 

September 

Introduction  to  color  and  line  - (tempera)  Book  I,  page  1 
Introduction  to  chalk  and  crayon  - Book  I,  page  2 
Color  around  us  - Field  trip  to  examine  color  - bring  back 
samples 

Relief  prints  - (rubbings:  animals,  leaves,  shapes,  etc.) 

October 

Fingerpaint  to  music 

Shapes  - square,  circle,  triangle,  rectangle,  oval  (make 
animals  from  shapes) 

Autumn  leaves  and  weeds  - winter  bouquets,  leaf  pressing,  etc. 
Halloween  scenes  - black  paint  on  newspaper,  Halloween  scene 

with  black  wash. 


November 

Thanksgiving  mosaic  - Book  I,  page  7 (paper) 

Animated  Turkeys  - Book  2,  page  7 

Large  Class  Book  - What  Am  I Thankful  For 

Indian  and  Pilgrim  Unit  - Use  large  class  book  made  earlier 

Use  clay  for  pottery. 

December 

Christmas  Birds  - Book  2,  page  11 
Spatter  Cards 

Christmas  Mural  - Book  1,  page  10 
Mobile  - page  11 

Handcrafts  - bookmarks,  pencil  holder,  jewelry  boxes, 

calendars,  plaster  hands,  silhouettes,  etc. 


January 

Winter  Fun  Picture  (by  fire,  making  snowman,  watching  snow,  etc.) 
Texture  - use  of  pastels,  yarn,  buttons,  macaroni,  beans, 
materials,  etc.) 

Paper  Maiche 

Fingerpaints  (work  more  on  expression  of  feeling,  also  use 
of  fingers  and  hands) 


February 

Mosaics  - from  sand  and  string.  Could  also  try  aquarium 
gravel. 

Silhouettes  for  Valentines  - Book  I,  page  18,  Book  2,  page  25 
Cutting  and  Pasting  - Valentines 

March 

Tempera  Painting  - Book,  page  17  - Could  use  theme,  Favorite 

song,  etc. 

Potato  prints  - Book  2,  page  21 
Use  of  Prayer  - Book  2,  page  22 
Kites  - Book  I,  page  19 
Mobiles  II,  page  14 
Butterflies  - Book  2,  page  16 
Shamrocks  - Book  2,  page  18 

II . INTERMEDIATE  PROGRAM 
Ages  9-13 


Vocational  Education 

Knowledge  and  appreciation  of  tools  and  materials;  as 
to  where  they  come  from,  how  they  are  prepared,  and  what 
they  cost  are  emphasized.  Knowledge  and  skills  as  they  con- 
tribute to  home  life  should  be  taught. 

The  construction  of  a project  includes  elementary 
planning,  constructing,  and  finishing.  When  a child  has 
an  opportunity  to  select  materials,  tools,  and  designs,  he 
is  developing  discriminative  ability  and. learning  the  qual- 
ities and  conservation  of  materials.  In  addition  to  the 
actual  manual  activity  learning,  situation  are  provided  for 
field  trips,  visual  materials,  related  readings,  and  discus- 
sions . 

Tools  such  as,  the  saw,  file,  drill,  vice,  sandpaper, 
glue,  plane,  ruler,  compass,  hammer,  screw-driver,  pliers, 
and  various  finishing  methods  are  utilized.  Through  identi- 
fying and  using  these  tools,  the  children  are  being  intro- 
duced to  the  need  for  these  skills  and  methods  cpmmonly  used. 

Elementary  experiences  are  provided  in  sewing,  cooking, 
clothing,  needlework,  and  homemaking.  These  experiences 
provide  the  child  with  the  background  to  make  maximum  use 
of  the  more  specific  skills  taught  at  the  secondary  level. 

Social  Studies  Objective 

A.  Recognition  of  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  indivi- 
dual. 
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1.  Student  develops  an  adequate  self-image. 

2.  Student  understands  others  and  their  worth. 

3*  Student  understands  his  relationships  to  the 

school,  family,  community,  and  nation. 

4.  Students  understand  their  role  in  terms  of 
sex,  family  and  community. 

5.  Explore  job  types  in  terms  of  the  child's 
psychological  make-up. 

6.  Student  develops  a "can  do"  attitude. 

B.  The  use  of  available  resources  and  intelligence  for 
improving  human  living. 

1.  Students  explore  community  resources  for: 

a.  Health 

b.  Safety 

c.  Recreation 

d.  Education 

e.  Employment 

f.  Travel 

2.  Student  improves  and  uses  his  intelligence 
through  stimulation  and  enrichment. (Use  above 
resouces) 

3*  Develops  ability  to  adjust  to  life  situations 
such  as  changes  in  jobs,  homes,  cities,  etc., 
through  the  use  of  the  above  resources. 

4.  Students  determine  the  specifics  concerning  the 
use  of  these  particular  resources. 

C.  The  major  cultures  and  culture  stress. 

1.  The  student  understands  his  cultural  position 
and  appreciates  its  applications.  (Class  in 
terms  of  stratification  only — no  moral  values 
should  be  taught,  as  in  terms  of  "upper — good 
or  lower — bad") 

2.  Students  appreciates  the  cultures  of  his  class- 
mates, as  in  Negro,  Caucasian,  etc.,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  position  in  his  culture. 

D.  The  continuation  of  our  democracy  through  the  use 
of  the  educational  facilities.  The  student 

1.  Enjoys  school 

2.  Appreciates  the  importance  of  school 
3*  Understands  the  need  for  school 

4.  Uses  school  and  school  related  resources 

E.  The  acceptance  by  the  student  of  the  responsibility 
for  participation  in  demoncratic  social  action. 

1.  Voting  rights 

2.  Civic  groups  and  bodies-local  government,  state 
and  national  government 

3*  Political  groups-Republicans,  Demon, crats  etc. 
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P.  Increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  family  as  basic 
social  unit. 

1.  Acceptable  role  development  of  family  members 

2.  Duties  of  family  members  and  rights  of  family 
members 

3.  Pride  in  proper  role  identification 

4.  Economic  competencies  (car  insurance,  hospitali- 
zation) 

5.  Consumer  education 

G.  The  effective  development  of  moral  and  spirital 
values . 

1.  These  should  be  taught  by  examples. 

a.  Honesty 

b.  Truthfulness 

c.  Kindness 

d.  Charity 

2.  Basic  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  communi- 
ties values. 

H.  Achievement  of  adequate  levels  of  loyalty  to  family, 
neighborhood,  school,  city,  state  and  nation 

1.  Concepts  of  geographic  and  political  areas 

a.  Neighborhood 

b.  State  and  City 

c.  Nation 

2.  The  place  of  criticism  in  our  Government 

3.  The  student  evaluates  and  appreciates  in  order 
to  build  a sense  of  loyalty. 

I.  Widening  and  deepening  the  ability  to  live  more 
richly — Wise  use  of  leisure  time. 

1.  The  student  participates  in  hobbies,  arts, 
music  and  sports 

2.  Awareness  of  different  types  of  recreational 
facilities 

3.  Constructive  use  of  extra  time 

4.  Child  uses  resources  to  which  t)iey  are  exposed 

5.  Develops  the  habit  of  using  extra  time  profitably. 

Language  Arts  Objectives 


The  major  objectives  of  this  area  are  essentially  the 
same  as  for  all  pupils  in  regular  classes.  The  differences 
are  in  degrees  and  varieties  of  application.  The  language 
arts  program  includes,  listening,  speaking,  reading,  writing, 
and  spelling.  These  skills  develop  in  order,  based  on  the 
experience  of  the  child. 


A.  Listening 

1.  Listening  to  stories 

2.  Sharing  with  classmates-listening  to  each  other 
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3.  Reports-listening  for  information 

4.  Assemblies-sit  quietly,  watching  and  listening 

5.  Plans  for  the  day-sharing  in  making  plans 

6.  Listen  for  rules  in  playing  games 

7.  Relay  messages 

8.  Film  and  television  programs 

9.  Records-appreciation  of  music 

10.  Listening  to  and  following  directions 

11.  Listen  to  identify  sounds  and  voices  correctly 

12.  Listen  to  own  voices  on  tape  recorders 

B.  Speaking  - More  than  the  teaching  of  correct  English 

is  involved  in  this  area.  Many  of  the 
special  needs  revolve  around  the  fear  of 
speaking  up,  the  inability  to  speak  clearly, 
the  lack  of  speaking  vocabulary  and  shyness. 

1.  Speaking  skills  and  activities 

a.  Contribute  to  discussion 

b.  Express  unhappiness  vocally,  instead  of 
fighting 

c.  Remain  on  topic  of  discussion 

d.  Tell  stories  and  events 

e.  Assume  role  of  leadership  in  classroom 

f.  Use  of  telephone 

g.  Introduce  guests-correct  way  to  make 
introductions 

h.  Use  complete  sentence,  express  ideas  so 
they  are  understood 

i.  Participate  in  dramatization 

C.  Reading  - A variety  of  instructional  techniques  used 

by  the  teacher,  and  many  types  of  reading 
materials  will  need  to  be  used  in  each 
classroom  if  each  pupil  is  to  progress  to 
the  maximum  of  his  ability. 

1.  Develop  phonetic  and  structural  work  attack 
skills 

2.  Reading  for  protection  and  information 

a.  Signs  of  all  kinds;  road,  danger,  labels, 
etc. 

b.  Directories 

c.  Names  of  buildings,  stores,  streets 

d.  Use  map  to  find  streets  or  towns 

e.  Advertisements,  reports,  help  wanted  ads 

f.  Use  of  dictionary 

g.  Work-type  functional  reading 

h.  Calendars 

3.  Reading  for  directions 

a.  Following  recipes  (cookbooks,  newspapers, 
pamphlets) 

b.  Caring  for  equipment 
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c.  Using  work-type  directions 

d.  Reading  and  following  directions  in  workbooks 

e.  Chart  Stories 

4.  Recreational  reading 

a.  Storybooks,  library  books 

b . Graded  newspaper 

c.  Chart  experience  stories 

d.  Magazines 

s.  Booklets  of  favorite  sxperiences 

f.  Daily  newspaper 

D.  Writing-Handwriting  requires  the  coordination  of 
small  muscles  of  the  hand  and  eye.  All  children 
do  not  reach  the  maturation  level  at  the  same  time, 
therefore*  this  is  an  individual  skill.  The  child 
is  first  introduced  to  manuscript  writing.  The 
introduction  of  cursive  into  the  program  should  be 
flexible  and  depend  upon  the  child's  maturity  and 
desire.  The  ability  to  communicate  written-  thoughts 
is  the  main  emphasis, 

E.  Sgelling-It  is  essential  that  the  educable  mentally 
handicapped  children  learn  to  spell  words  that  they 
will  need  to  write.  The  spelling  needs  will  be 
limited  in  number  and  kind.  Spelling  is  used  to 
help  meet  the  child's  social,  emotional,  and  voca- 
tional needs. 


Arithmetic  Objectives 


The  main  emphasis  in  teaching  arithmetic  to  the  child  is 
placed  upon  the  social  usage  of  it.  He  must  be  specifically 
taught  how  to  use  numbers  in  the  situation  in  which  he  is 
most  likely  to  need  to  use  them. 


A.  Arithmetic  skills  andactivities 

1.  Knows  and  writes  addresses,  names,  birthdates, 
and  phone  number 

2.  Counts  money  for  purchasing  items  in  stores  or 
cafeteria 

3.  Consumer  awareness-understanding  household  math 

4.  Keeps  score  in  playing  games 

5.  Fundamentals  in  telling  time-this  depends  on 
maturation 

6.  Understand  measurements 

7*  Counts,  reads  and  writes  numbers 

8.  Understands  processes  of  carrying  and  borrowing 

9.  Understands  terminology  needed  (subtract,  "take 
away,"  borrow,  etc,) 

10.  Develops  understanding  of  concept  of  multipli- 
cation and  division 
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11.  Uses  calendar 

12.  Concept  of  shapes 

13.  Divides  groups  into  equal  parts 

14.  Knows  terminology  of  concepts  (few,  more,  big, 
little,  etc.) 

15.  Able  to  solve  thought  problems  concerning  every- 
day situations 

Science  Objectives 

A.  Child  develops  an  understanding  of  the  concepts 
of  science  in  everyday  living. 

1.  Climate 

2.  Conservation 

3.  Insects 

4.  Natural  elements  (fire,  water,  soil,  rocks) 

5.  Pets  and  domesticated  animals 

6.  Plant  life 

7.  Weather  and  air  around  us 

8.  Seasons  and  calendar 

9.  Wild  life 

10.  Food,  clothing,  shelter 

11.  Electricity  and  magnetism 

12.  Simple  machines,  lifting  and  moving  things 

13.  Major  features  of  universe 

B.  Child  becomes  acquainted  with  those  scientific 
facts  that  concern  health  and  safety. 

C.  Child  has  experiences  which  stimulate  economic 
purchase  and  use  of  commercial  products  and 
mechanical  devices. 

D.  Child  develops  some  possibilities  for  the  use  of 
leisure  time. 

Physical  Education 


A.  Objectives 

1.  To  cultivate  varied  capacities  so  that  the 
individual  is  progressing  always  toward  greater 
degrees  of  social  independence,  physical  well- 
being, emotional  stability,  and  intellectual 
advancement. 

2.  To  improve  general  physical  health  and  appearance. 

B.  Goals 

1.  To  develop  and  improve  the  basic  motor  skills 
and  fundamental  body  movement.  For  example, 
walking,  running,  grasping,  climbing,  hanging, 
throwing. 
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2.  To  increase  physical  stamina,  motor  ability, 
and  physical  fitness. 

Characteristics  involved: 

a.  Co-ordination 

b.  Strength 

c.  Muscular 

d.  Cardiorespiratory 

e.  Muscular  power 

f.  Flexibility 

g.  Agility 

h.  Balance 

i.  Speed  * 

3.  To  experience  more  balanced  growth. 

4.  To  improve  posture,  body  mechanics,  rhythm  and 
grace,  and  control  of  movement. 

5.  To  improve  function  of  the  sense  receptors 
and  proprioceptors. 

6.  To  develop  a sound  mind  in  a sound  body  through 
participation  of  healthful  activity. 

7.  To  participate  in  experiences  of  increasing 
complexity  in  gross-muscle  development. 

8.  To  participate  in  activities  related  to  small- 
muscle  activities,  related  to  hand-eye  co- 
ordination, as  needed. 

9.  To  continue  to  follow  directions  on  level  of 
conceptual  development. 

10.  To  participate  in  organized  games,  folk-dancing, 
square  dancing,  group  games,  softball. 

11.  To  learn  to  swin. 

12.  To  continue  to  grow  in  concept  of  self  in 
directed  and  creative  activities,  dramatization, 
role  playing. 

13.  To  participate  in  school  camping,  summer  camping, 
after  school  recreational  programs. 

Art  and  Music  Objectives 

This  is  a means  of  expression.  As  a means  of  expression, 
it  has  no  confining  limits  with  reference  to  age,  abilities, 
or  capabilities  and  as  such  it  becomes  an  integral  part  of 
our  daily  activities,  and  these  are  correlated  with  the  other 
subjects  in  the  curriculum.  The  children  are  encouraged  to  use 
them  as  a means  of  expression  in  clarifying  ideas  that  they 
are  attempting  to  visualize  and  express. 
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The  mentally  handicapped  tend  to  be  weak  in  verbal 
understanding  and  verbal  expression.  Through  the  use  of 
the  arts,  one  more  avenue  of  expression  and  understanding 
is  opened  to  them.  The  mentally  handicapped  child  often 
has* a mental  and  rhysical  make-up  that  does  not  allow  him 
to  concentrate  fo  long  periods  of  time  on  a single  interest. 
Allowances  should  be  made  for  activity.  It  must  give  the 
child  both  pleasure  and  satisfaction.  It  is  in  the  field 
of  manual  manipulations  and  art  experiences  that  the 
mentally  handicapped  can  usually  find  their  greatest  satis- 
faction. In  this  way  they  are  aided  in  establishing 
constructive  attitudes. 
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III.  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
Ages  13-16 


. High  I 


u.igcage  Arts  Self  Contained  Classroom 

Matnsmatics  One-half  Day 

Social  Studies 
Physical  Education 

H-me  Economics  - Self  Care  - Boys  and  Girls 

Music  or  Art 

'i.l  or  High  II 

Language  Arts 
Mathematics 

ihysical  Education  and  Health 

Crafts  Workshop  - Boys  and  Girls  - Two  Hour  Period,  Daily 
Speech  - Science  or  Social  Studies 

j unior  High  III 

English  I 
fet hematics  I 

Physical  Education  and  Health  - Alternating  Schedule 

Science 

Home  Economics  - Girls  - Two  Hour  Class  Daily 
Wood  Shop  - Boys  - Two  Hour  Class  Daily 

Occupational  Education  I 

IV.  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
Ages  16-21 


Senior  High  I 

Required  Subjects 

English  II 
bio  logy 

Occupational  Education  II 
Physical  Education  and  Health 

Electives 

Musi.. 

ii  .roe  Economics 
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Vocational  Education  Training  Programs 
Printing  I 

Business  and  Office  Occupations  I 
Home  Economics  - Occupational  Preparation 
Child  Care  Occupations  I 
Housekeeping  Aides  I 
Pood  Service  Occupations  I 

Senior  High  II 

Required  Subjects 
English  III 

Physical  Education  and  Health 
Occupational  Education  III 

Electives 

Art 

Music 

Home  Economics 
Driver  Education 

Vocational  Education  Training  Programs 
Automotive  Maintenance  I 
Woods  Industry  I 
Crafts  Workshop  I 
Ceramics  and  Contract  Workshop  I 
Building  Maintenance  Service  I 
Business  and  Office  Occupations  II 
Printing  II 

Home  Economics  - Occupational  Preparation 
Child  Care  Occupations  II 
Food  Service  Occupations  II 
Housekeeping  Aides  II 

Senior  High  III 

Required  Subjects 
English  IV 

Physical  Education  and  Health 

Electives 

Art 

Music 

Home  Economics 
Driver  Education 

Vocational  Education  Training  Programs 
Building  Maintenance  II 
Automotive  Maintenance  II 
Woods  Industry  II 
Crafts  Workshop  II 


Ceramics  and  Contra. t Workshop  II 
Business  and  Office  Occupations  III 
Printing  III 

Post  Secondary  I_ 

One-half  Day  on  the  Job  framing  in  Community  Work  Stations. 
One-half  Day  m the  Classroom  under  the  Direction  of  a 
Teacher  Coordinator 

Post  Secondary  II 

Pull  Time  Employment 

Two  Hour  Night  Class  Each  Week 

V-  COOPERATIVE  WORK  EXPERIENCE  PROGRAM 

The  cooperative  work  experience  program  at  Fairfield 
School  will  be  instituted  during  the  second  year  of  the 
projected  pilot  program.  Students  who  have  successfully 
completed  one  or  more  occupational  clusters  in  the  senior 
high  vocational  education  program  will  be  recommended 
during  their  twelfth  year  for  the  work-study  program. 

Under  the  direction  of  a teacher  coordinator,  students 
are  encouraged  to  enroll  m a work  study  program  as  post- 
secondary students.  Students  in  this  phase  or  the  program 
spend  one-half  day  on  a job  in  the  school  or  community, 
and  one-half  day  in  the  classroom  This  type  of  program 
offers  job  simulation  with  reinforcement  for  problem 
solving  in  a continuous  contact  and  supervision  of  the 
in-school  and  out-of-schocl  placement . The  post-secondary 
phase  of'  the  program  will  continue  until  the  student  is 
able  to  function  successfully  in  an  occupational  area 
related  to  his  vocational  training. 

The  Put  tea  of  the  Teacher  Coordinator 

1.  Secures  places  of  employment  for  students 
enrolled  in  the  program 

2,  Procures  signed  agreements  between  each 
employer  and  tne  school 

3 Develops  an  individualized  program  icr 
each  student 

**•  Maintains  continuous  contact  with  employers. 

5.  Acts  as  a laison  between  employer  and 
employees  ■. 

6.  Sets  up  procedures  for  working  with  the 
student  employee. 
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7.  Devises  salary  scales,  working  hours  and 
methods  of  handling  problems. 

8.  Consultations  to  include  evaluations  of 
the  student  by  the  employer,  by  the  coordi- 
nator and  by  the  student  himself. 

9.  Organizes  a school  program  for  the  develop- 
ment of  general  skills  needed  in  future 
occupations . 

10.  Parent  counseling,  home  visitations  and 
employer  orientation  of  the  Co-operative 
Work  Experience  Program, 

11.  Counsels  students  in  school,  on  the  job 
and  at  home. 

12.  Interprets  program  to  regular  staff, 
other  students  administration,  and 
vocational  rehabilitation. 

13.  Maintains  public  relations  and  interpre- 
tation  of  program  to  civic  organizations. 

14.  Keeps  records: 

a.  Copies  of  the  student’s  secondary  pro- 
gram 

b . Schedule  Cards 

c.  Job  progress  evaluation  forms  submitted 
by  employers 

d.  Anecdotal  records  on  pupil  progress 

e.  Jobs  available  and  their  requirements 

15.  Assumes  responsibility  of  releasing  student 
employee  whenever  unfavorable  work  or  working 
conditions  exist. 

16.  Keeps  an  advisory  council  informed  of  pro- 
gram progress  and  problems. 

17.  Serve  on  an  evaluation  committee  for  deter- 
mining students'  readiness  for  work. 


VI.  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  SERVICE 

On  July  1,  1964,  the  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabili- 
fnd  c^e11  County  Board  of  Education  joined  to- 
gether in  initiating  a unique  program  to  provide  comprehen- 
sive  services  to  the  educable  mentally  retarded  youth  of 

i«CoUnty*  ^The  program  was  designed  to  demonstrate  the 
effectiveness  of  a coordinated  effort  by  Special  Education 

Rehabilitation  in  assisting  mentally  retarded 
youth  to  make  an  optimal  adjustment  to  the  demands  of  commu- 
nity living  and  employment.  While  the  two  agencies  have 
agreed  that  there  has  been  a marked  success  in  their  joint 

impossible,  with  the  emphasis  on  Vocational 
and  th!  fina?ces  available  to  support  that  program 
to  further  expand  service  activities.  With  the  triad  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Special  Education,  and  Voca- 
tional Education  coordinating  their  distinct  knowledge  and 
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expertise,  a greater  opportunity  presents  itself  for  meet- 
ing all  the  needs  of  handicapped  youth  of  the  Cabell 
County  School  System. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  Division  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  will  provide  the  traditional  services 
normally  charged  to  that  agency  and  will,  in  addition, 
adapt,  modify,  and  develop  innovative  methods  that  will 
make  the  coordinated  efforts  of  the  three  agencies  more 
effective. 

OBJECTIVFS 

The  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  is  required 
by  statute  to  provide  services  to  all  mentally  or  physically 
disabled  persons  who  are  vocationally  handicapped  and  who, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  agency,  can  be  expected  to  engage 
in  gainful  employment.  Specific  objectives  under  the 
current  expanded  agreement  will  be  to  provide  the  following 
traditional  services  integrated  in  the  prescribed  manner 
herein  set  forth. 

JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  - Ages  13-16 

Junior  High  I 

A.  Basic  equipment  and  facilities 

1.  Beauty  Bar 

The  beauty  bar  consists  of  regular  beauty  shop 
equipment  including  sinks,  chairs,  dryers,  and 
supplies.  This  equipment  is  utilized  by  the 
teaching  staff  at  Fairfield  School  in  conjunc- 
tion with  courses  of  self-care. 

2.  Training  Tools  and  Supplies 

The  training  tools  and  supplies  consist  of  a 
wide  variety  of  mechanic  and  wood  working  tools 
which  are  used  by  the  teaching  staff  at 
Fairfield  School  for  the  purpose  of  vocational 
evaluation  and  training  in  the  areas  of  wood 
working,  crafts,  and  auto  maintenance. 

B.  Traditional  Rehabilitation  Services 

All  traditional  services  will  be  provided  on  a 
continuous  basis  throughout  the  course  of  the 
client's  program  with  Rehabilitation. 

1.  Diagnostic  Evaluation 

Beginning  with  Junior  High  Level  I,  the  agency 
will  provide  diagnostic  evaluation.  Evaluation 
of  this  nature  is  broken  down  into  two  basic 
areas, 
a.  Medical 

Medical  evaluation  includes  the  provision 
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of  general  physical  examinations  to  be 
administered  by  practicing  lipensed 
physicians  and  also  medical  specialist 
examinations  as  required.  The  purpose 
of  the  medical  evaluation  is  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  of  physical  and/or 
mental  impairments, 
b.  Psychological 

Psychological  evaluations  will  be  adminis- 
tered by  a qualified  psychologist  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  learning  disabili- 
ties and  for  establishing  eligibility 
criteria  for  Rehabilitation  purposes. 

The  selection  and  administration  of  the 
test  battery  relating  to  learning  dis- 
abilities will  be  done  by  the  psycholo- 
gist in  conjunction  with  the  Cabell 
County  Board  of  Education  representative. 

2.  Guidance  and  Counseling 

Guidance  and  counseling  will  be  provided  by  the 
four  Rehabilitation  counselors  assigned  to  the 
Rehabilitation  Unit  at  Fairfield  School.  Indivi- 
dual and  group  counseling  will  be  provided  in 
order  to  assist  the  clients  with  problem  solving 
in  the  areas  of  their  academic,  social,  and 
vocational  endeavors. 

3.  Physical  Restoration 

Physical  restoration  services  to  be  provided  will 
include,  but  not  be  limited  to  the  following: 
surgical  procedures,  medical  management,  artifi- 
cial appliances,  and  physical,  psychological, 
and  speech  therapy. 

4.  Social  Services 

Social  services  will  be  provided  by  the  Rehabili- 
tation counseling  staff.  The  information  derived 
from  home  visits  would  be  concerned  with  the 
client's  adjustment  to  the  home  situation  as  it 
affects  his  performance  in  the  academic  and 
vocational  programs  in  the  school.  This  infor- 
mation will  be  shared  with  the  Special  Education 
and  Vocational  Education  instructors. 

Junior  High  II 

All  previously  mentioned  services  will  be  continued 
at  this  level  and  new  and  innovative  techniques  and 
methodology  will  be  explored. 
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Junior  High  III 


In  addition  to  the  provisions  of  the  previously  men- 
tioned services,  the  Rehabilitation  counselor  will  work 
to  establish,  in  conjunction  with  the  Occupational  Educa- 
tion instructor,  evaluation  work  stations.  Clients  will 
be  placed  on  in-school  work  stations  for  the  purpose 
of  vocational  evaluation.  At  this  time  an  increased  em- 
phasis will  be  placed  on  guidance  and  counseling  in  order 
to  assist  the  client  in  determining  a suitable  future 
training  area.  Close  coordination  and  communication  with 
the  teaching  staff  is  essential  in  order  to  be  successful 
at  this  juncture. 

SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  - Ages  16-21 

Senior  High  I 

A.  Vocational  Education  Training  Programs 

At  this  level  in  the  program  the  majority  of  the 
clients  are  ready  to  participate  in  a number  of 
in-school  work-study  situations.  In  order  for  the 
work  training  experience  to  be  meaningful,  clients 
will  receive  remuneration  on  a limited  selective 
basis.  The  rate  of  pay  per  period  will  be  on  a 
graduated  increment  scale  based  on  a client's 
progress  from  a minimum  gradation  for  this  level. 

Clients  in  this  classification  will  be  expected  to 
utilize  the  time  clock  in  order  to  determine  the 
number  of  periods  spent  on  the  job.  Work  stations 
will  be  developed  in  conjunction  with  the  school  . 
staff  in  the  areas  of  child  care,  housekeeping,  ^r* 
food  service  occupations,  printing,  and  business 
education. 

Senior  High  II 

There  will  be  a continuation  of  all  previously  men- 
tioned services.  Students  selected  for  payment  for  services 
rendered  on  the  job  will  be  paid  at  a starting  rate  equivalent 
to  the  maximum  established  for  the  preceding  level  with 
graduated  increases.  Work  stations  will  be  developed  in 
conjunction  with  the  school  staff  in  the  areas  of  automo- 
tive maintenance,  woods  industry,  crafts  workshop,  building 
maintenance,  printing,  child  care,  food  service,  housekeeping 
and  business  education. 

Senior  High  III 

There  wi.11  be  continuation  of  all  previously  men- 
tioned services.  At  this  level  in  the  program  additional 
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clients  will  be  selected  for  in-school  work  training  and 
also  for  out-of-school  training.  The  Job  Development  and 
Training  Specialist  at  Fairfield  School  will  work  closely 
.with  the  Teacher  Coordinator  in  developing  half  day  On- 
The-Job  Training  sites  within  the  community.  There  will 
be  no  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  Rehabilitation  agency 
for  part-time  On-The-Job  Training.  Clients  selected  for 
in-school  work-study  will  be  paid  on  a graduated  scale 
with  a beginning  rate  equivalent  to  the  maximum  on  the 
preceding  level. 

Following  graduation,  those  students  who  will  not  be 
returning  for  Post-Secondary  courses,  may  be  provided 
additional  training  including  resident  training  at 
appropriate  facilities,  training  at  the  West  Virginia 
Rehabilitation  Center  at  Institute,  West  Virginia  and 
Pull-Time  On-The-Job  Training  for  which  the  employer 
will  be  paid  up  to  the  maximum  permitted  for  this  purpose 
by  the  Rehabilitation  agency.  It  will  be  the  responsibi- 
lity of  the  Job  Training  and  Development  Specialist  to 
secure  permanent  employment  for  clients  in  this  category. 

Post  Secondary  I 

There  will  be  continuation  of  all  previously  mentioned 
services,  with  special  emphasis  on  one-half  day  On-The-Job 
Training  in  community  work  stations  for  those  students  who 
need  it.  Again,  it  will  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Job 
Development  and  Training  Specialist  to  work  in  conjunction 
with  the  Teacher  Coordinator  to  develop  and  supervise 
appropriate  community  work  stations. 

Post-Secondary  II 

Clients  engaged  in  the  course  of  study  for  this  final 
segment  of  the  program  will  be  engaged  in  Full-Time  employ- 
ment. The  Job  Development  Specialist  and  Teacher-Coordina- 
tor will  secure  Full-Time  On-The-Job  training  for  which 
the  Rehabilitation  agency  may  provide  payment  to  the 
employer.  There  will  also  be  shared  responsibility  for 
supervision  of  these  situations. 

Other  Services 

As  a part  of  the  final  placement  objective,  clients 
will  be  provided  the  following  services  as  required  to 
complete  the  total  rehabilitation  process. 

a.  Maintenance 

b.  Tools  and  Placement  Equipment 

c.  Transportation 

d.  Occupational  License 

e.  Other  goods  and  services  necessary  to  render 
the  handicapped  person  fit  to  engage  in  gainful 
employment . 
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CHAPTER  VI 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Exemplary  Programs  and  Projects  Section  of  the 
1968  amendments  to  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  19 63 
challenged  educators  to  integrate  those  elements  of 
vocational  education  with  the  total  school  effort  so  as 
to  render  school  experiences  more  meaningful  for  all 
students.  The  Cabell  County  Public  Schools  Educational 
System  accepted  this  challenge  and  structured  a new 
curriculum  to  meet  the  needs,  interests  and  motivations 
of  handicapped  students  from  the  primary  levels  through 
the  post-secondary  level. 

CONCLUSIONS 

This  report  has  described  (1)  the  need  for  preparing 
h'.ndicapped  students  vocationally,  socially  and  personally 
for  the  world  of  work;  (2)  the  methods  and  procedures  for 
development  of  a sequentially  integrated  program  on  the 
primary,  intermediate,  junior  high,  senior  high  and  post- 
secondary levels;  and,  (3)  a proposed  curriculum  to  meet 
the  needs,  interests  and  motivation  of  the  students  in  a 
model  for  separate  occupational  training. 

Since  handicapped  students  have  limited  contacts  with 
work  models,  the  divisions  of  Special  Education,  Vocational 
Education  and  Vocational  Rehabilitation  in  Cabell  County 
are  assuming  the  responsibility  for  providing  the  necessary 
services  for  helping  handicapped  students  to  clarify  occu- 
pational goals,  to  evaluate  qualifications  and  abilities 
in  terms  of  job  opportunities;  to  assist  in  developing 
flexibility  for  social  adjustment,  to  provide  preparation 
of  salable  skills  for  entering  a job,  and  to  direct  many 
of  the  students  into  employment  after  graduation. 

Curriculum  materials  emphasized  both  general  and  voca- 
tional education.  Activities  selected  for  the  career 
development  of  the  handicapped  students  included  the 
developmental  needs  of  students  at  different  age  levels. 

The  curriculum  provided  for  free  movement  between  the 
academic  and  vocational  preparation.  In  addition  to  the 
acquisition  of  skills,  and  understandings,  the  handicapped 
students  are  involved  in  activities  for  the  proper  use  of 
leisure  time  and  the  establishment  of  good  interpersonal 
relationships  throughout  their  school  years. 
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The  career  oriented  program  for  handicapped  students 
in  Cabell  County  follows  these  guidelines: 


Primary  I,  II  Ages 

r 

Intermediate  I,  II  Ages 

Junior  High  I,  II,  III  Ages 

Senior  High  I,  II,  m Ages 
Post  Secondary  I,  II  Ages 


6-10 

Information 

and 

Orientation 

9-14 

Orientation 

and 

Exploration 

13-16 

Exploration 

and 

Preparation 

16-19 

Preparation 

19 

On  the  Job 

Although  occupational  preparation  becomes  more  spe- 
cific on  the  high  school  levels,  the  training  programs 
are  not  limited  to  a specific  occupation;  instead  occupa- 
tional clusters  phases  were  designed  for  pre— employment 
in  automotive  maintenance,  building  maintenance  service, 
business  and  sales  occupations,  crafts  workshop,  printing, 
and  woods  industry. 

This  report  supports  other  findings  in  the  field  of 
educational  objectives  for  preparation  of  students  for 
economic  efficiency.  Education  in  a democratic  society 
must  include  all  students.  The  handicapped  student  is 
first,  and  most  important,  a person  with  feelings  and 
needs  like  any  other  individual.  They  have  a right  to 
guidance  and  instruction  which  will  promote  their  fullest 
potentials. 

Vocational  education,  by  its  very  nature,  can  provide 
the  concrete,  immediately  useful  experiences  which  will 
help  the  handicapped  students  to  become  self-reliant 
worthy  individuals  and  contributing  citizens. 
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RE  C C Kf-'El  JD  AT  i 0 MS 


The  following  reccramenaations  are  made  ior  a develop- 
mental resear.h  project  in  vocational  education  ox  handi- 
capped students; 

Obtain  a copy  of  the  fro.eaura+  guide  fox  tne 
Writing  of  Proposals  xrom  the  West  Virginia 
Coordinating  Unit  T or  Vocational  Education, 

Department  ox  tducaci.o,  Marshall  University, 
Huntington,  West  Virginia- 

Contact  the  Director  ox  the  Research  Coordi- 
nating Unit 

Secure  the  interest  and  cooperation  of  the 
county  superintendent  and  the  school  principal, 

Allow  at  least  two  to  three  years  for  develop- 
ment of  a program- 

Appoint  an  advisory  council  Use  a cross 
selection  of  members  xrcm  business  and  industry, 
health  and  service  occupations,  civic  clubs, 
school  personnel  and  parents, 

Conduct  in-service  workshops  for  all  teachers  of 
handicapped  students- 

Select  consultants  with  expertise  in  curriculum 
development . 

Request  the  consultants  evaruate  present  curric- 
ulum and  make  recommendations  for  changes. 

Explain  the  importance  of  the  program  to  the 
local  Board  of  Education- 


For  a success: ui  program  for  the  handicapped  students, 
these  recommendations  are  made: 

The  teacher  of  vocational  education  training  pro- 
grams must  be  aware  cx  the  technological  changes. 

He  must  know  tne  interests,  needs,  motivations 
and  limitations  ox  ea.h  student- 

A knowledge  z:  tne  medicai  history  on  each  stu- 
dent must  oe  made  avai.aoie  to  the  teachers. 


Classes  should  be  a minimum  oi  ten  and  a maxi- 
mum of  twelve  students.  Handicapped  students 
require  constant  supervision  and  individualized 
instructional  programs. 

Special  tools,  equipment  and  supplies  are  needed 
for  the  handicapped  students-  Power  tools  can 
and  should  be  used  with  proper  safety  habits 
being  taught  and  emphasized  constantly. 

Evaluate  the  program  each  year  according  to 
the  Comprehensive  Objectives  of  Special  Educa- 
tion, Vocational-Technical  Education,  and  the 
Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 

The  course  offerings  should  be  changed  for 
students  and  potential  employers- 

A coordinator  should  maintain  and  establish 
good  working  relationships  with  the  Advisory 
Council, 

The  teachers  relate  classroom  work  to  the 
"Career  Development  Theme," 

A job  placement  and  guidance  service  would 
be  a vital  iink  between  the  school  and  the 
cooperating  industries . 
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APPENDICES 


APPENDIX  A 


READINESS 


BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  MATERIALS  FOR 
OCCUPATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
Mrs . Iva  Dean  Cook 


A Book  About  Me,  K-l,  SRA.  A child's  responses  to  the 
hundreds  of  illustrations  in  this  flexible  activity  book 
provide  counselors,  teachers,  and  preschool  personnel  with 
valuable  insight  into  his  attitudes  and  home  background. 

About  Books,  K-8,  Children's  Press.  Adaptable  for  meeting 
the  needs  of  both  able  and  slow  learners.  The  read-levels 
of  most  volumes  is  second  or  third  grade;  yet  the  mature 
presentation  of  the  topics  permit  these  books  to  be  used 
by  pupils  in  the  intermediate  and  junior  high  school  grades. 

Community  Helpers.  K-6,  SVE.  Forty-eight  study  prints 
with  complete  lesson  plans. 

Community  Workers  and  Helpers . K-3,  SVE.  Filmstrip  series 
that  takes  primary  grade  students  on  fascinating  behind 
the  scenes  visits  to  community  workers  and  helpers  whose 
goods  and  services  affect  their  lives.  Emphasis  is  on 
meaning  of  community  and  community  interdependence. 

Elementary  Guidance.  K-4,  Random  House.  Offers  practical 
techniques  for  using  thirty-three  high  interest  children's 
books  us  case  studies  to  help  evoke  candid  class  discus- 
sion  of1  different  problems. 

Focus  on  Self  Development-Stage  One:  Awareness.  K-2,  SRA. 

A multimedia  elementary  guidance  program  to  promote  the 
affective  and  cognitive  development  of  children.  Focus 
is  a three  stage  program  that  will  provide  support  in 
the  affective  domain  for  all  areas  of  the  elementary 
curriculum. 


Little  Citizen  Series,  K-3,  SVE.  An  inspiring  look  at 
the  desirable  characteristics  young  children  should 
develop.  A special  emphasis  is  placed  in  developing 
responsibilities  toward  others. 

Living  With  Your  Family,  K-3,  SVE.  Portrays  four  ap- 
proaches to  family  living.  Help  youngsters  develop  basic 
understanding  of  family  problems  and  promote  favorable 
attitudes. 

Our  Working  World:  Families  At  Work.  K-l,  SRA.  This 

unique  program  gives  the  students  a picture  of  the  world 
as  it  is . Presents  the  social  sciences  as  they  are  related 
to  the  child's  everyday  experiences.  Problem  solving  and 
decision  making  are  an  important  part  of  the  program. 
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The  Lollipop 
meaningful  di 
lead  children 


Dragon,  K-3,  SVE.  Provides  a basis  fQr 

seussion  and  for  projects  and  activitie 
to  practice  acceptable  social  behavior 


s that 


Urban  Life.  K-6,  SVE, 
plete  lessen  plans - 


Forty-eight  study  prints  with  com- 


PRIMARY 


A Book  Abcut  Me 


■»  K-l,  SRA,  See  previous  description. 

Press-  N1"e  Provide 

of L various  Visits  to  places  in  the  community 
oi  business  and  public  service.  * 


Community  Helpers.  K-6, 
complete  lesson  plans. 

Elementary  Guidance.  K-^ 
description. 


SVE,  Forty-eight  study  prints  with 
, Random  House.  See  previous 


gocus  On  Self  Development-Stage  ring- 
See  previous  description. 


Awareness,  K-2,  SRA. 


^rJrfamii?°rn~the~??  S?A°  5 UniqUe  program  that  focuses 
on  one  i ami ly  in  the  first  grades.  In  step  with  the  ehnntc 

growing  world  the  program  expands  to  the  neighborhood  ‘ 

i f MrfaVn?  *?  th!  entlre  ihdtropolitan  «», 
r t materlal  ls  “"Wle^nted  by  class- 


Urban  Life.  K-6,  SVE. 
plete  lesson  plans. 


Forty-eight  study  prints  with  com- 


H5jfcatlonsn  at  ~ (B°0k  and  reeord)’  Stone  Educational 


Voices  of  Tools  and  Machines 
Educational  Publications e 


(Book  and  record). 


Stone 


jT.  h^dd  ~ ~r-J  ^~6,  SSA‘  Thls  illustrated  text  intro- 
duces boys  and  girls  to  the  world  of  work,  guides  them  in 
lewing  occupational  areas  in  terms  of  their  own  abilities 
and  interests,  and  helps  them  to  see  the  valued  school 
as  preparation  for  work.  senool 


FILMS 


Community  Workers  and  Helpers,  K-3,  SVE. 


FILMS  CONTINUED 


Coronet  Filmstrips: 

Courtesy  Series 

Getting  Along  In  School  Series 
Our  Community  Utilities 
Neighborhoods 

Traveling  In  and  Out  of  the  City 

Little  Citizens  Series , K-j,  SVE.  See  previous  description. 

Living  With  Your  Family , K-3,  SVE.  See  previous  descrip- 
tion. 

INTERMEDIATE 

About  Books,  K-8,  Children's  Press.  See  previous  descrip- 
tion. 

Community  Helpers,  K-6,  SVE.  Forty-eight  prints  with  com- 
plete lesson  plans. 

How  To  Choose  and  Use  Stanley  Tools,  Stanley  Tools  Publica- 
tion. A free  pamphlet,  very  pictorial.  Good  for  use  in 
introducing  tools  to  students. 

I Want  To  Be  Books  with  Language  Skills  Notebook  and 
Teacher's  Guide,  K-6,  Children's  Press.  Thirty-six 
books  in  a series  with  high-interest,  low  vocabulary 
designed  to  capture  and  hold  the  attention  of  pupils. 

The  student  notebook  offers  a method  to  reinforce  com- 
prehension and  language  skills.  Reading  levels  range 
from  K through  four. 

^yyn  ^ow  •*’°  Study . 4-7,  SRA.  Designed  to  help  youngsters 
build  good  study  habits,  writing  a report,  organizing 
information,  and  preparing  for  tests  are  a few  of  the  many 
topics  covered. 


Prevocational  Workbook  and  Instructor  Guide.  Texas 
Education  Agency . The  materials  are  broken  into  units 
with  specific  objectives  which  are  planned  to  fill  a 
50  minute  instructional  period.  The  sequence  follows  an 
order  which  aims  to  maximize  teaching  effectiveness  and 
integration.  The  program  supplies  materials  for  60 
calendar  days.  It  is  suggested  that  the  presentations 
divide  best  into  three  groups:  Level  One  - Grades  5-9 

Level  Two  - Grades  3-7 
Level  Three  - Grades  1-5 
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Reading  For  Safety:  Cotwnon  Signs  of  Community  Service  and 

Safety:  Part  I and  Part  II,  Fern  Tripp.  Each  part  con- 

tains common  signs  seen  in  the  community  and  aid  in  the 
development  of  a protective  vocabulary. 

Road  Signs , One  Hundred  and  Twenty  Authentic  , Fern  Tripp. 
Contains  replicas  of  road  signs  in  colors  and  shapes 
which  are  used  in  the  United  States. 

Sculpture.,  Random  House, 

Sewing,  Random  House. 

Social  Science  Lab  Units,  4-8,  SRA,  This  program  deals 
with  human  relations  and  allows  the  student  to  explore 
causes  and  effects  of  human  behavior.  The  student  reads, 
listens  to,  and  role  plays  samples  of  behavior  interaction. 

Urban  Life,  K-6,  SVE  Forty-eight  study  prints  with  com- 
plete lesson  plans. 

Voices  of  Man  at  Work  (Book  and  record),  Stone  Educational 
Publications.  See  previous  description. 

Voices  of  Tools  and  Machines  (Book  and  record).  Stone 
Educational  Publications-  See  previous  description. 

Weaving  Without  A Loom  (Teacher  Reference),  Davis  Publica- 
tions , 

What  Could  I Be,  3-6,  SRA-  See  previous  description. 

What  I Like  To  Do,  4-7,  SRA,  An  easy  to  use  interest 
inventory  identifies  a youngster's  preference  in  art, 
music,  social  studies,  active  play,  quiet  play,  manual 
arts,  home  arts  and  sciences.  The  data  gives  interesting 
insights  into  a child's  background  as  seen  through  his 
interests,  which  can  be  helpful  in  working  with  him  in  a 
classroom  situation. 

Widening  Occupational  Roles  Kit,  6-9,  SRA.  This  kit  is 
designed  to  help  the  student  expand  his  knowledge  of  the 
world  of  work,  to  recognize  families  or  related  jobs,  to 
develop  a deeper  understanding  of  his  own  abilities  and 
interests,  and  to  learn  about  the  type  and  extent  of 
education  needed  to  prepare  adequately  for  various 
occupations . 

FILMS 


America  At  Work  (filmstrip),  4-8,  Eye  Gate  House.  Depicted 
in  this  series  are  the  basic  reasons  for  the  growth  and 
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FILMS  CONTINUED 


development  of  our  country.  Resources,  products  of 
fields,  rivers,  lakes  and  mountains,  commerce  and 
industry  are  graphically  portrayed. 

American  Farmer  and  Our  Food  Supply  (filmstrip),  4-8, 

Eye  Gate  House.  A filmstrip  study  of  the  American 
Farmer,  often  called  the  backbone  of  the  American  people. 
An  introduction  to  life  on  the  farm,  the  crops  produced, 
the  marketing  problems,  and  the  contrasts  between  rural 
living  and  life  in  the  big  city. 

JUNIOR-SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 


About  Books . K-8,  Children's  Press.  See  previous 
description. 

About  You,  9-12,  SRA.  Helps  the  high  school  student 
understand  himself  and  Others  better  and  help  him  develop. 

Accent/Personality  Series.  Follett  Publishing  Company. 

Taking  Stock 

You  and  Your  Needs 

You  and  They 

You  Are  Heredity  and  Environment 
Teacher's  Manual 

A new  concept  of  concise,  easy  to  manage  booklets  dealing 
with  basic  social  skills  in  a unique  way.  Emphasis  is  on 
discussion  between  instructors  and  students  as  a means  of 
developing  thinking  skills  and  of  conveying  useful  informa- 
tion and  concepts.  All  material  is  high-interest  low- 
readability,  and  is  divided  into  small  units  that  help 
assure  learning  success . 

Accent/The  World  of  Work.  Follett  Publishing  Company. 

Getting  That  Job 

Keeping  That  Job 

You  and  Your  Occupation 

You  and  Your  Pay 

Basic  Driver  Education.  Special  Education  Publications. 

A 174  page  worktext  written  to  teach  basic  information 
concerning  driver  education  to  retarded  youth. 

Basic  Typing  Step  By  Step,  Curriculum  Research  Press. 

Typing  manual  which  begins  with  a list  of  operating  parts 
and  goes  through  every  step  ending  with  a practice  exam 
for  the  civil  service. 
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Campus  Work  Experience,  Allen  Company.  Worktext  for  non- 
academic  high  school  students  designed  to  be  used  before 
or  concurrently  as  a student  is  assigned  to  school  service 
on  campus. 

Careers  for  High  School  Graduates,  7-12,  SRA.  Designed 
for  students  who  do  not  plan  to  go  to  college.  This  kit 
offers  a selection  of  114  SRA  Jr.  Occupational  Briefs  as 
an  aid  for  their  post-high  school  planning. 

Careers  for  Women,  7-12,  SRA,  Geared  specifically  to  the 
young  woman,  this  kit  provides  information  to  assist  her 
in  making  educational  and  vocational  plans.  It  answers 
such  questions  as  "What  occupations  am  I likely  to  find 
most  suitable?"  "How  much  education  or  training  will  I 
need  for  them?" 

Career  Information  Kit,  9-12,  SRA.  This  library  of  the 
very  best  available  occupational  materials  furnishes 
comprehensive  information  on  jobs  that  employ  over  90 
percent  of  the  labor  force  today. 

Choosing  Your  Career,  Coronet  Learning  Program.  A pro- 
grammed re-usable  booklet  written  in  linear  format. 
Included  is  a Self-Appraisal  sheet  which  the  student 
fills  in  as  he  works  the  program. 

Discovering  Yourself,  7-9,  SRA.  This  booklet  helps 
develop  the  concept  of  self.  Includes  self  appraisal 
charts,  quizzes,  and  examples. 

Eddie  In  School,  Fearon  Publications.  A book  containing 
thirty  short  stories  which  deal  with  the  learning 
experiences  of  a teenage  city  boy.  Teacher's  manual 
inducted. 

Elementary  Typing  Step  By  Step,  R.  E.  H.  Publishing  Co. 

A basic  typing  manual  simple  enough  to  be  used  by  a 
teacher  who  cannot  type  herself.. 

Experiences  In  Wood  and  Related  Materials  for  Special 
Classes , Follett  Publishing  Company.  Excellent  for 
teacher  reference. 

Finding  Ourselves,  Frank  E.  Richards  Publishing  Co. 

Map  reading  from  a globe,  a wall  map,  a state  map,  and 
a city  map  designed  to  improve  academic  skills. 

Finding  Your  Job,  Finney  Company.  This  series  is  com- 
prised of  six  units.  Each  unit  contains  five  different 
volumes,  with  twelve  monographs  in  each  volume.  The  six 
complete  units  contain  360  different  job  descriptions. 


Finding  Your  Job  Workbook,  Finney  Company.  The  workbook 
consists  of  72  pages  and  is  designed  for  use  in  special 
classes.  There  is  an  assortment  of  lessons,  with  which 
there  are  working  and  answering  spaces.  Each  page  is 
perforated,  thus  permitting  removal  for  correcting  or 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  student  to  take  one 
lesson  home  as  a homework  assignment.  To  be  used  with 
Finding  Your  Job  series  of  monographs. 

Follett  Vocational  Reading  Series. 

John  Leveron,  Auto  Mechanic 
The  Delso  Sisters.  Beauticians 
Anita  Powers.  Office  Workers 

The  Millers  and  Willie  B..  Butcher.  Baker,  Chef 
Helen  Green.  Department  Store  Worker 
Marie  Perrone,  Practical  Nurse 

A series  of  books  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  high 
school  students  and  young  adults  who  are  not  reading  on 
their  level.  The  books  introduce  the  students  to  the 
world  of  work. 

Foundations  of  Citizenship.  Frank  E.  Richards.  The  books 
and  accompanying  paperbacks  stress  social  adjustment  with 
an  emphasis  on  the  world  of  work. 

Getting  A Job,  Fearon  Publications.  A worktext  on  jobs 
available  and  how  to  apply  for  them. 

Getting  Along  Series  of  Skills  Workbooks . Frank  E . Richards . 

After  School  Is  Out 

A1  Looks  For  A Job 

On  The  Job 

Money  In  The  Pocket 

From  Tires  To  Teeth 


Getting  and  Holding  A Job.  Frank  E.  Richards  Publishing  Co. 
A worktext  designed  for  the  young  adult  getting  ready  to 
enter  the  world  of  work. 

Getting  Ready  for  Payday.  Frank  E.  Richards  Publishing  Co. 
This  paperback  worktext  deals  with  money  which  a youth 
might  receive  after  employment. 

Getting  Ready  To  Drive.  Frank  E.  Richards  Publishing  Co. 

A worktext  designed  to  aid  the  non-academic  student  in 
preparation  for  oral  or  written  driver's  test. 

Guidance  Series  Booklets.  9-12,  SRA.  These  booklets 
provide  educational-vocational,  personal,  and  social 
guidance  for  high  school  students.  The  57  booklets 
are  from  48  to  56  pages  in  length,  illustrated  and 
paperbound. 
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Handbook  of  Job  Facts.  9-Adult,  SRA.  Covers  300  jobs  and 
provides  key  information  on  duties,  employment  opportuni- 
ties, required  qualifications,  education,  training,  chance 
of  advancement,  salaries,  and  outlook. 

Help  Yourself  To  A Job,  Finney  Company.  Three  books 
designed  for  use  in  special  classes,  by  slow  learners  and 
underachievers.  Each  of  the  workbooks  has  a content  of 
approximately  70  pages.  The  individual  lessons  are  per- 
forated thus  permitting  removal  for  correcting  or  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  the  student  to  use  the  lessons 
as  homework  assignments. 

How  To  Answer  When  Money  Talks.  Ami don  and  Association. 

A worktext  with  problems  on  installment  financing,  credit, 
savings,  etc. 

How  To  Be  A Better  Student.  7-9,  SRA.  Shows  how  to  use 
study  time  most  effectively.  Illustrations,  charts,  and 
tests  help  students  evaluate  study  habits. 

How  To  Choose  And  Use  Stanley  Tools.  Stanley  Tools  Publi- 
cations'! See  previous  description. 

How  To  Get  A Job:  A Handy  Guide  For  Jobseekers,  U.  S. 

Government  Printing  Office.  This  5 page  booklet  offers 
tips  to  the  young  adult  EMR  on  ways  to  look  for  a job. 
Teacher’s  manual  available. 

How  To  Hold  Your  Job . John  Day  Company.  Teacher's  Manual 
and  workbook  offering  practical  information  and  guidelines 
for  holding  a job. 

If  You're  Not  Going  To  College.  9-12,  SRA.  This  book 
provides  information  on  occupational  possibilities, 
education,  and  training  available  for  those  not  planning 
to  attend  college. 

I Want  A Driver *3  License.  Feme  Tripp.  A worktext 
designed  to  assist  the  non-academic  in  preparing  himself 
for  a job. 

I Want  A Job.  Frank  Richards  Publications.  Forms  and 
procedures  essential  for  job  applications. 

I Want  A Job.  United  Transparencies,  Inc.,  1964. 

15  Transparencies  and  workbook. 

Jerry  Works  In  A Service  Station,  Fearon  Publishers.  A 
story  of  a teenage  high  school  graduate  who  gets  hired  as 
a service  station  attendent,  and  how  Jerry  prepared  himself 
for  the  job. 


Job  Experience  Kit,  8-12,  SRA.  A collection  of  work  simulation 
experiences  in  twenty  representative  occupations.  Highly  ef- 
fective in  generating  student  interest  in  career  exploration. 

Job  Family  Series  Booklets,  7-12,  SRA.  These  booklets  illustrate 
how  different  jobs  are  related  through  common  factors,  satisfying 
similar  interests  for  instance,  or  requiring  similar  skills. 

20  booklets. 

Jobs  In  Your  Future,  Scholastic  Book  Company.  A worktext  to 
aid  in  preparing  the  student  for  the  world  of  work. 

Junior  Guidance  Series  Booklets,  6-9,  SRA.  These  illustrated 
booklets  provide  educational,  vocational,  personal  and  social 
guidance  for  the  junior  high  school  student.  20  booklets,  40 
pages  in  length.  Paper. 

Lawson  Training  Kit,  Gary  D.  Lawson.  A kit  consisting  of  four 
units — money,  signature,  survival  words,  and  foods.  Accompany- 
ing manual  suggests  uses  for  the  23  - 9"  x 11"  cards. 

Learn  How  To  Study,  4-7,  SRA.  See  previous  description. 

Looking  Toward  High  School,  7-9,  SRA.  Informative  activity 
test  answers  key  questions  about  high  school  and  encourages 
the  student  in  planning  his  career. 

Measure,  Cut,  and  Sew.  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston.  A paperback 
book  which  is  a step  by  step  guide  to  sewing.  Such  topics  as 
alteration,  commerical  patterns,  materials  and  other  are  covered. 

Money,  Credit,  Banking,  Amidon  and  Associates.  A consumable 
worktext  concerning  money,  credit,  and  banking. 

Money  Makes  Sense,  Pearon. 

New  Rochester  Occupational  Reading  Series.  9-12,  SRA.  Provides 
both  reading  instruction  and  information  about  the  world  of  work. 
Mature  in  content  but  scaled  as  low  as  second  grade  reading 
ability,  the  series,  emphasizes,  in  story  form,  the  attitudes 
and  skills  that  lead  to  success  on  the  Job  and  in  society. 

Occupational  Exploration  Kit,  0-12,  SRA.  Provides  students 
with  a systematic  personalized  approach  to  job  investigation. 

Occupational  Notebook  Program  and  Teacher's  Guide,  Research 
Press.  This  program  will  serve  as  the  basis  for  a practical 
job  preparation  course  for  retarded  or  Limited  students.  The 
student's  notebook,  when  completed,  will  serve  as  a written 
record  and  compendium  of  the  students  skills  and  attitudes; 
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featuring  sections  on  job  vocdui.v*  ;perifla  skills,  nature 
of  work,  employer  and  employ;*:  i 5sit  5 , nships,  Job  qualifications 
job  applications,  use  of  the  wieph-r  c,  personal  grooming,  use 
of  public  transportation,  and  .Tins  rr. rcrs.  Teacher’s  Guide 

also  available. 

Occupational  Outlook  Handbook.  •'*.  . iiartn-'nt  of  Labor* 

A book  on  all  types  of  o.:r-up:.‘*  -formation  concerning 

each  trend  in  population  and  r.c  r ;..?-  \i  , 

On  The  Job,  Frank  K.  Richard.  A . ■ .*  ir.  1 Want  A Job. 

Paycheck:  What  Mike,  K»hh  ;/•  s i .a  1 iri  .-i  About  Their  Take 

Home  Pay , Follett  Publishing  »'  •*?  . Thlr  rook  sh owe  how 

gross  pay  is  computed  and  nos  .icroii  «ra  mud"  on  salaries* 

Photography,  Random  HoiUvO.  T « •»-■  r-  :•  Terence  or  student  re- 
creational reading. 

Planning  Meals  and  Shopping,  n • e 1 is. ling  Company. 

Planning  My  Future,  7-8,  SRA.  V--<\  mains  self- administered 
tests  and  inventories  tint  hei:  gold;  students  in  making  pre- 
liminary  educational  as  well  s.  : -nal  decisions. 

Prevocational  Workbook  a?;d  Insi-sr;;  Guide,  Texas  Education 
Agency.  See  previous  descrict i n. 

Programmed  Elementary  T;.-r  ing,  7 - K h.  H.  H.  Publishing  Company. 

Retail  Salesclerk  xardgoods,  r . a U tt  .hi! shins  Comrsny.  Tnis 
book  explores  the  daily  v/ork  f th**  ■ 7 ..  I i yardgoods  clerk.  It 
shows  how  connunj cation  skills  md  * ur»-  used  In  the  wv.rlcl 
of  work. 

Road  Signs,  One  kinaryd  ; «sd  1 -:,t  . i.  ntlc,  Porn  Tripp.  See 

previous  descript. I*  n. 

Skill  Text  For  Your.g  hr » s:t  , * rv  1 oo  Suss  * .7  . 

Snip,  Clip,  and  Stitch,  Rese<*.  oh  Pres.  . Designed  a:;  a home- 
making  course  for  mentally  r;:h:r.iht  yii-Jn. 

Target  Series,  Kafex  Associate.:,  r.o.  A series  of  student  texts 
workbooks,  and  teacher’s  guio-s  dlTiJi  i into  three  phases: 
Citizenship , Employment , Family  in/  And  Business. 

Teenagers  At  Work , Alii  n Co-rnpur;  . ■ >rkf.c.xt  based  on  seven 

work  situations;  school  cafet ci-\ a , station,  bakery,  super- 
market, shipping  cierk,  nosptt  - \ aid  , ar.d  doughnut  shop  helper. 
Suitable  for  pupils  in  a tv-..1.**-  i •*  gram. 


Teenagers  Prepare  For  Work,  Alien  Company.  Worktext  covering 
many  jobs  which  includes  useful  information  on  various  topics. 

Teen-Guide  To  Hememaking,  Webster  Division/McGraw  Hill  Book 
Company.  Lessons  are  suitable  for  boys  and  girls  both,  with 
emphasis  on  skills  needed  in  a home  where  adults  work.  Highly 
illustrated  with  black  and  white  photographs  with  some  color 
photographs . 

f 

The  Happy  Housekeepers,  Frank  E.  Richards. 

The  Joy  of  Woodworking,  Random  House,  Teacher  reference  or 
supplementary  reading  for  the  student. 

The  World  of  Work:  You  and  Success^  R.E.H.  Publishing  Com- 

pany. A workbook  and  teacher's  manual  designed  to  strengthen 
the  student's  functional  vocabulary  with  words  he  must  be 
acquainted  with  to  obtain  and  keep  a job. 

To  Be  A Good  American  Series,  Fearon  Publishing  Company.  A 
series  of  four  worktexts  designed  to  develop  good  citizenship. 

Turner  Career  Guidance  Series,  Follett  Publishing  Company.  A 
series  of  six  workbooks  providing  a program  in  career  planning. 
Wanting  A Job 
Training  For  A Job 
Starting  A Job 
Looking  For  A Job 
Holding  A Job 
Changing  A Job 

Turner  Livingston  Communication  Series,  Fcllett  Publishing 
Company . 

The  Television  You  Watch 
The  Language  You  Speak 
The  Newspapers  You  Read 
The  Letters  You  Write 
The  Movies  You  See 
The  Phone  Calls  You  Make 
Teacher's  Guide 


Typing  For  The  Handicapped  Series  One.  One  Hand  Typing 
Step  by  Step,  R.  E.  H.  Publishing  Company.  For  persons 
with  less  than  five  fingers  on  each  hand. 

Understanding  The  Automobile,  Follett  Publishing  Cor? any. 
A worktext  that  discusses  nine  systems  of  the  automobile . 

Using  Money  Series,  Frank  E,  Richards.  Four  worktext 5 
designed  to  teach  processes  involving  money. 

Book  I - Counting  My  Money 

Book  II  - Making  My  Money  Count 

Book  III  - Buying  Power 

Book  IV  - Earning,  Spending,  and  Saving 

Vocational  English  and  English  on  the  Job,  Globe  Book  Co. 
English  needed  in  preparation  for  the  world  of  work. 

What  Job  For  Me?  Series,  Webster  Division/NcGraw  Hill 
Book  Company.  A series  of  18  books  written  at  a fourth 
grade  reading  level  that  can  be  used  in  vocational  educa- 
tion or  remedial  reading. 

Charles  the  TV  Repairman 
Cool  It,  Man! 

John,  The  Second  Best  Cook  In  Town 

Frank  The  Vending  Machine  Repairman 

Carmen  the  Beautician 

Nick  the  Waiter 

Ginny  The  Office  Assistant 

Judy  the  Waitress 

Betty  and  Her  Typewriter 

Joe  the  Salesman 

Timo  the  Draftsman 

Phil  the  File  Clerk 

Tom  the  Merchant  Seaman 

Keep  It  Clean 

Sandy  the  Lineman 

Burt  the  Policeman 

Ned  the  Taxicab  Driver 


What  I Like  To  Do,  4-7,  SRA.  See  previous  description. 

Widening  Occupational  Roles  Kit,  C- 9,  SRA. 

Woodworking , Fandom  House.  For  teacher  reference  or 
supplementary  reading  for  the  student. 

Workshop  Planning  Sheets.  R.E.H.  Publishing  Company 

pad  of  planning  sheets,  each  sheet  organized  under  headings 

such  as  materials  needed  for  projects,  tools  used.,  etc. 
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are  crinted  in  r 


r.  easy  language 


M.cOraw  Hill.  r'anual  for  slow  learner 
Seventy  lessons.  Motes  to  the  coach 
ir  the  r.aPtin . 


o 


Yen  and  Your  World,  Fearon.  A v’orkte:  t featuring  activi 


far  Care  for  Safety.  Filmstrips  and  tape  reels.  Eve 


which  teach  responsibility  for  safety  on  the  road  which 
includes  good  driving  habits  and  good  car  maintenance 
habits.  Includes  8 cclor  filmstrips  and  8 standard  size 
tape  reels  and  teacher's  manual. 

Tcmr.unit.v  Helpers  - 8rur.  films.  Potter's  Photographic 
Applications  Company,  Mineola,  N.  Y.  The  Bus,  The  Servi 
Station,  Shipper,  The  Butcher,  The  Paper  Boy,  The  Airpor 
and  Fuel  Supply. 

Electricity  At  Work.  7-12,  SVE. 

fob  Opportunities  How,  7-12,  SVE. 

Learning  To  Use  A Sewing  Machine,  7-12,  S'T E. 

Metalworking.  7-12,  SVE. 

fccuoational  Education.  Eye  Gate  House 
The  Job  Interview. 

Stocker  In  A Supermarket. 

Fixing  A Flat  Tire. 

The  Waitress. 

How  To  Use  A Checkbook. 


es  from,  the  home,  school,  community,  and  country 


cur  Checking  Account,  Amid on  and  Associates.  A worktex 
eaiing  with  banking  information. 


vid  Corporation 
Employment  Opportunities 
work  Habits  and  Attitudes 
Safety,  Health,  Citizenship 
World  of  Work 


Eye  Gate  Hours 
:~e r i c a At  Vf o ^ k 


Sasic  Electrical  Principles,  7-12 , SVE 


■usiness  Filing > 9-12  SVE 


ate  House.  A series  of  filmstrips  with  taoe  recorair 
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FILMS  CONTINUED 


The  Variety  Store 

The  School  Cafeteria  Worker 

The  Nurse's  Aid 

The  Gas  Station  Attendent 

Opportunities , 7-12,  Eye  Gate. 

Portable  Power  Tools,  7-12,  SVE. 

Shop  Safety,  9-12,  Coronet. 

The  ABC  [ s of  Getting  and  Keeping?  A Job,  7-12,  Eye  Gate. 

The  Wonderful  World  of  Work:  Vocational  Opportunities, 

7-12.  Eye  Gate  House.  ' ’ 

Your  Future  Series.  Guidance  Associates. 

PROFESSIONAL  READING 


A Design  For  Daily  Living.  Curriculum  Guide  For  Children 
and  Youth  With  Intellectual  Disabilities.  Jacksonville , 
Florida;  Duval  County  Schools,  1966. 

Alcorn,  Dewaine.  Special  Education  Curriculum  Guidelines 
For  Teachers  of  Educable  Mentally  Retarded  Children  In 
Nebraska.  Lincoln:  State  Department  of  Education,  1965. 

Alkana,  Jack  J.  General  Handbook  of  Tools  and  Crafts. 
Curriculum  Research,  1968 . 

Allen,  Amy  A.  and  Virginia  Baker.  Slow  Learning  Children 
In  Ohio  Schools.  Columbus : Ohio  State  Department  of 

Education,  1962 . 

An  Opporunity  for  Dignity  Through  Work,  and  Occupational 
Training  Center  for  the  Mentally  Handicapped.  Final 
Project  Report.  Lt . Joseph  P.  Kennedy  School  for 
Exceptional  Children.  Palos  Park,  Illinois-  1966. 

An  Outline  Of  Procedures  For  Operating  An  Employment 
Orientation  Program  for  Mentally  Retarded  Students 
Enrolled  In  Special  Classes  In  Secondary  Schools~~In 
New  Jersey.  Trenton,  New  Jersey:  Department  of  Educa- 

tion, November,  1962. 

Baer,  Max  and  Edward  Roeber.  Occupational  Information: 
The  Dynamics  of  Its  Nature  and  Use.  Chicago:  Science 

Research  Associates. 
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Bitter, . James  A.,  et.  al.  Work  Experience  Center 
Rehabilitation  of  the  Retarded.  Pinal  Report.  Missouri* 
St.  Louis  Jewish  Employment  aftd'  Vocational  Service 
August,  1967. 


Burchill,  George.  Work-Study  Programs  for  Alienated  Youth. 
Chicago : Science  Research  Associates.  ’ 

Connecticut.  Bureau  of  Pupil  Personnel  and  Special  Educa- 
tion Services.  The  Educational  Work  Experience  Program 
_for  Educable  Mentally  Retarded  Youth.  ' Hartford,  iqs?.  ' 

Crawford,  William  L.  Guidelines  Work-Studv  Program  for 
Slow  Learning  children  in  Ohio  Schools.  Columbus:  iQfW. 

DiMichael,  Salvatore  G.  New  Vocational  Pathways  for  the 
Mentally  Retarded.  Washington,  D.  C.:  American  Personnel 


DiMichael,  Salvatore  G.  Providing  Full  Vocational  Opportu- 
ne for  Retarded  Adolescents  and  Adults.  Washington 

D.  C.:  National  Rehabilitation  Association,  1964. 


Employment  of  the  Handicapped.  Guide  to  Job  Placement  of 
the  Mentally  Retarded.  • Washington,  D.  C.:  UTs.  Presidents » 

Committee  on  Employment  of  the  Handicapped. 


Groelle,  Marvin  C.  A Pilot  Project  In  Curriculum  Develop, 
ment  for  Work  Experience  and  Occupations  Courses  for 
-Educable  Mentally  Retarded  Students.  Oakland,  California : 
Oakland  Unified  School  District,  August,  19 6 7 . 

Hall,  David  et.  al.  To  Develop  Work  Evaluation  and  Work 
braining  Techniques  Designed  To  Facilitate  The  Entry  of~ 
^ildly  Retarded  Into  Service  Occupations.  Final  Project 
Report . Washington,  D.  C.:  Vocational Rehabilitation 

Administration,  August,  1965. 


Jones,  Mona  and  Ditha  Kandel.  Work  Adjustment  As  A Function 

of  Occupational  Therapy.  Third' International  Congress  of 

World  Federation  of  Occupational  Therapists,  Study  Course 
b.  New  York:  American  Occupational  Association,  1964, 


J°?eo’  Pi?lllj-P  R*  The  Relationship  of  Vocational  Outlook 
§nd  Special  Educational  Programs  for  Adolescent  Educable 

jjggtally  Handicapped,  "rbms,  Illinois!  Illinois 

University,  1966. 
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Katz,  Elias.  An  Independent  Living  Rehabilitation  Program 
for  Seriously  Handicapped  Mentally  Retarded  Adults.  Pinal 
Report.  Washington,  D.  C.:  Vocational  Rehabilitation 

Administration,  1965. 

Louisville  Public  Schools.  Work-Study  Program,  Educable 
Mentally  Retarded  Grades  10-11-12.  Louisville:  1967. 

Kokaska,  Charles,  et.  al.  "Vocational  Preparation  at  the 
Elementary  Level."  Teaching  Exceptional  Children.  Winter 

Kolstoe,  Oliver  P.  and  Roger  M.  Frey.  A High  School  Work  - 
Study  Program  For  Mentally  Subnormal  Students.  Illinois: 
Southern  Illinois  University  Press,  1965. 

Lawson,  Arthur.  Homemade  Toys  for  Fun  and  Profit . Van 
Rees  Press.  New  York,  19 5 3 • 

McNeice,  William  and  Kenneth  R.  Benson.  Crafts  for  the 
Retarded.  McKnight  and  McKnight,  1964. 

Mental  Handicaps . Developing  A Work-Experience  Program 
For  Slow  Learning  Youth.  Columbus:  Ohio  Department  of 

Education,  1964.  ~ 

Norris,  Wills.  Occupational  Information  in  the  Elementary 
School . Chicago:  Science  Research  Associates. 

Office  of  Education.  Opening  Doors  Through  Educational 
Programs  for  Institutionalized  Delinquents.  Washington, 

D.  C . : Office  of  Educ&tion,  1967. 

Parnicky,  Joseph  J.,  et.  al.  Evaluating  and  Developing 
Vocational  Potential  of  Institutionalized  Retarded 
Adolescents . New  Jersey:  Edward  R.  Johnstone  Training 

Residential  Center,  1963 . 

Peterson,  Richard  0.  Guide  to  Jobs  for  the  Mentally 
Retarded.  Pittsburgh:  American  Institute  for  Research, 

19W. 

Frankel,  William  A.  "Planning  the  Vocational  Future  of 
the  Mentally  Retarded."  Rehabilitation  Literature,  April, 
196.1,  Volume  22,  No.  4. 

Policy  and  Procedure  for  a Vocational  Education  Work- 
Study  Program  for  Severely  Mentally  Retarded  Pupils. 

Santa  Cruz  County  Work-Study  Program,  Santa  Cruz, 

California,  July,  1966. 
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Preparation  of  the  Mentally  Retarded  for  Gainful  Employment. 
U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Bulle- 
tin,  1959,  No.  28. 

Put,  Louise  J.  Equipment  Guide,  Young  Homemaker.  Iowa 
State  University,  1967.  ' 

Rehabilitation  Services  for  Educable  Retarded  Students. 

Pinal  Report.  Eugene  School  District  Number  Pour.  Oregon: 
State  Department  of  Education,  December,  1966. 

Salvin,  S.  T.  "Programs  for  Severely  Mentally  Retarded 
Pupils."  American  Journal  On  Mental  Deficiencv.  68: 

274-281,  19W.  ** 

Seymour  L.  Wolfbein.  Employment  and  Unemployment  In 
The  United  States  of  America:  A Study  of  the  American 

Labor  Force.  Chicago:  Science  Research  Associates. 

Sisters  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  Schools.  Crafts 
Curriculum  for  the  Mentally  Retarded.  Cardinal  Stritch 
College,  Wisconsin. 

Sniff,  William  P.  A Curriculum  for  the  Mentally  Retarded 
Young  Adult.  Illinois : Charles  C.- Thomas,  1962. 

Stahlecker,  Lotar  V.  Occupational  Information  for  the 
Mentally  Retarded,  Selected  Readings.  Illinois : Charles 

C.  Thomas,  1967.  

Thiemann,  Norma.  Handbook  of  Job  Pacts.  Chicago:  Science 

Research  Associates. 


Alien  Company 
4200  Arbutus  Court 
Hayward,  California  9^552 

Amidon  and  Associates 
1035  Plymouth  Building 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota  55402 

Avid  Corporation 
10  Tripps  Lane 

East  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
02914 

Children's  Press 

1224  West  Van  Buren  Street 

Chicago,  Illinois  6060 7 

Coronet  Filmstrips 
65  E.  South  Water  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60601 

Coronet  Learning  Programs 
C/0  California  Test  Bureau  of 
McGraw  Hill  Book  Company 

Eye  Gate  House,  Inc. 

146-01  Archer  Avenue 
Jamaica,  New  York  11435 

Fearon  Educational  Corporation 

2165  Park  Boulevard 

Palo  Alto,  California  94306 

Fern  Tripp 

2035  East  Sierra  Way 
Dinuba,  California  93618 

Frank  E.  Richards 
1435  Main  Street 
Phosenik,  New  York  13135 

Finney  Company 
3350  Gorham  Avenue 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota  55426 

Follett  Publishing  Company 
1010  West  Washington  Boulevard 
Chicago,  Illinois  60607 


Gary  D.  Lawson 

9488  Sara  Street 

Elks  Grove,  California 

Guidance  Associates 
Harcourt  Brace 
757  Third  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10017 

Holt,  Rhinehard  and  Winston 

383  Madison  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10017 

John  Day  Company  - Steck 
Vaughn  Box  2028 
Austin,  Texas  78767 

Mafex  Associates,  Inc. 

Box  159 

Johnstown,  Pennsylvania 
15907 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Company 
530  West  42nd  Street 
New  York,  New  York  100 36 

Ohio  State  Board  of 
Education 

Division  of  Special 
Education 
Columbus,  Ohio 

Potter's  Photographic 
Applications  Company 
Minsola,  New  York 

#R.  E.  H.  Publishing  Company 
New-Rehabilitation  Educa- 
tional Methods,  Inc. 

829  Princeton  Road 

Franklin  Square 

New  York,  New  York  11010 

Research  Press 
Country  Fair  Station 
Champaign,  Illinois  61820 

Scholastic  Book  Service 
50  West  44th  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10036 
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Science  Research  Associates 
259  East  Erie  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  6o6ll 

Society  for  Visual  Education 
1345  Deversey  Parkway 
Chicago,  Illinois  60614 

Special  Education  Publications 

718  Mills  Avenue 

North  Muskagen,  Michigan  49445 

Special  Service  Supply 
Box  705 

Huntington,  New  York  11743 

Stone  Educational  Publications 

6363  Broadway 

Chicago,  Illinois  60 6 26 

Texas  Educational  Agency 
201  East  11th  Street 
Austin,  Texas  78711 

United  States  Office  of  Education 
Washington,  D.  C. 

*Rehabllitation  Educational  Methods, 
829  Princeton  Road 
Franklin  Square 
New  York,  New  York  11010 


Inc . 
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APPL'.DI y B 


COURSE  OUTLINES,  EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES 

PURPOSE  AND  OBJECTIVES  OF  OCCUPATIONAL  TRAINING 
PROGRAM  FOR  FAIRFIELD  SCHOOL 


The  prime  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  prepare  the 
students  vocationally,  socially,  and  personally  for  the 
world  of  work. 

Objectives : 

1*  To  structure  a curriculum  which  includes 
the  students  needs,  interests,  readiness, 
and  motivation. 

2.  To  combine  the  aspects  of  academic  and 
vocational  education  into  a sequential 
integrated  program. 

3.  To  develop  a vocational  education  program 
as  part  of  a total  organizational  plan 
actively  involving  all  teachers  at  all 
developmental  levels. 

**•  To  effectively  structure  a vocationally 
oriented  program  based  on  the  philosophies 
of  special  education  and  vocational 
education. 

5.  To  determine  interpersonal  and  social  pro- 
blems students  have  with  their  co-workers 
and  supervisors. 

6.  To  develop  instruments  of  evaluation  for 
personal,  social,  and  vocational  develop- 
ment. 

7 . To  further  the  education  and  training  of 
the  students  for  employment. 

8.  To  enable  the  students  to  obtain  competi- 
tive employment. 
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VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED  AT 
, FAIRFIELD  SCHOOL  1970-1971 


Cabell  County  Public  Schools  - Vocationalj  Technical  and 
Adult  Education  Department 


Area 


No.  of  Hours  No.  of  Students 


Building  Maintenance 


Service 

720 

12 

Crafts  Workshop 
Junior  High  II  - 
2 Classes 

24 

Advanced  Class 

720 

12 

Woods  Industry 

Junior  High  III  - 
2 Classes 

24 

Advanced  Class 

720 

12 

Automotive  Maintenance 

720 

12 

Printing  1 

,080 

36 

Office  and  Business 
Occupations  1 

,080 

36 

Home  Economics  - 
Occupational  Preparation 
Child  Care  Occupations 

720 

12 

Housekeeping  Aides 

720 

12 

Food  Service 
Occupations 

720 

12 

Total  Number  of  Students  • 

to  be  Enrolled 

216 

*3 
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Name  of  School  FAIRFIELD 


Curriculum  AUTOMOTIVE  MAINTENANCE 
Instructor  Albert  L.  Tenney 


The  student  who  successfully  completes  the  Automotive 
Maintenance  Program  will  be  able  to  perform  the  following 
entry  level  jobs: 

1.  Use  common  courtesies  needed  for  meeting  and 
greeting  customers. 

2.  At  all  times  practice  good  shop  and  safety 
habits . 

3.  Wash  and  wax  exteriors  of  three  different 
types  automobiles  - sedans  with  painted  tops, 
convertibles,  and  vinyl  tops. 

4.  Clean  windows  without  leaving  streaks  and 
smudges . 

5.  Vacuum  and  shampoo  interiors  and  carpet 

vinyl  seats  and  upholstery,  nylon  upholstery 
and  seats,  and  combinations  of  nylon  and 
vinyl  carpets  and  upholstery. 

6.  Lubricate  and  change  oil  and  filters. 

7.  Service,  diagnose,  and  replace  battery. 

8.  Replace  bulbs,  fuses,  and  check  wiring. 

9.  Prepare  daily  and  weekly  orders  for  parts 
and  supplies. 

10.  Read  and  operate  a service  station  pump. 

11.  Write  out  credit  cards  with  the  proper 
information. 

12.  Change,  rotate,  and  repair  tires  on  automo- 
biles, pick-up  trucks,  and  service  vans. 

13.  Replace  brake  linings. 

14.  Replace  shock  absorbers. 

15.  Inspect  and  replace  water  hose,  fan  belt, 
clean  cooling  system,  and  add  coolant. 

16.  Inspect  and  replace  exhaust  systems. 

EVALUATION 

The  program  will  be  evaluated  mainly  on  the  extent 
to  which  the  listed  behavioral  objectives  are  achieved 
successfully  by  each  student. 
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Name  of  School  FAIRFIELD 


Curriculum  AUTOKCI IVE  MAINTENANCE 


PART  B 

NEW  PROGRAMS 

List  major  units  of  instruction  and  number  of  hours  per 
unit.  Institutions  of  higher  education  also  indicate 
semester  hours  of  credit. 

1.  Curriculum  and/or  Topical  Outline 


Major 

Units  of  Instruction 

No.  Hours 

I. 

Introduction  to  Automotive  Maintenance 

20 

II. 

Shop  Practices  and  Safety 

60 

III. 

Good  Customer  Relationships 

30 

IV. 

Wash  and  Wax  Exterior  of  Automobile 

30 

V. 

Window  Cleaning 

10 

VI. 

Vacuum  and  Shampoo  Upholstery  and 

Carpets 

20 

VII. 

Lubrication 

40 

VIII. 

Change  Oil  and  Filter 

40 

IX. 

Service  and  Replace  Batteries 

40 

X. 

Replace  Bulbs  and  Fuses 

30 

XI. 

Prepare  Orders  for  Parts  and  Sucolies 

40 

XII. 

Operation  of  Service  Station  Fumes 

60 

XIII. 

Credit  Card 

20 

XIV. 

Change,  Rotate  and  Repair  Tires 

60 

XV. 

Balance  Tires 

XVI. 

Replace  Brake  Li  :in  -s 

XVII. 

Shock  Absorbers 

in 
- ^ 

8ZS? 


PART  B 

NEW  PROGRAMS 


1.  Curriculum  and/or  Topical  Outline 


Major  Units  of  Instruction 

No.  Hours 

XVIII.  Cooling  Systems 

50 

XIX.  Exhaust  Systems  ilO 

TOTAL 

720 

Form  VG — 2.1 

This  form  was  used  for  the  description 

of  new  programs  by  the  local  education  agency 

for  vocational  education.  Copies  raa;/  j e 

obtained  from  the  State  Director  of  Vocational- 
Technical  and  Adult  Education, 
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FAIRFIELD 


Name  of  School 

Curriculum  AUTOMOTIVE  MAINTENANCE 

Itemize  equipment  to  be  purchased.  Separate  by  major  and 
minor  equipment.  Major  equipment  has  an  acquisition  cost 
of  $100.00  or  more. 


New  equipment  to  be  purchased  for  replacement 
New  equipment  to  be  purchased  for  a new  curriculum 
New  additional  equipment  for  an  on-going  curriculum 


a 

0 

a 


NAME  OF  ITEM 

QUAN- 

TITY 

UNIT 

COST 

TOTAL 

COST 

STATE 

OFFICI 

USE 

Model  609-Vac  Cleaner 
for  Automobiles  and 
Shop 

1 

295.00 

295.00 

Teacher's  Desk  with 
Center  Drawer 

1 

200.00 

200.00 

Upholstered  Steel 
Stack  Chairs 

16 

23.00 

368.00 

Rectangular  Shape 
Conference!  Tables 
Plastic  Tops  (36"  x 
96") 

2 

108.95 

218.00 

Proto  Automotive  Tool 
Panel  Complete-Panel 
Wo.  52-SP. 

1 

127.00 

127.00 

Import  Wrench 

1 

140.00 

140.00 

Battery  Charger 

1 

157.95 

158.00 

Tunemaster  Kit 

1 

184.00 

184.00 

Economy  Tire  Changer 

1 

135.00 

135.00 

2 Ton  Long  Chassis  Jack 

1 

203.80 

204.00 

• 

Portable  Air  Compressor 

1 

114.90 

115.00 

High  Pressure  Lubrigun 

1 

229.00 

229.00 

1 

o 


57 


i 

NAME  OF  ITEM 

QUAN- 

TITY 

UNIT 

COST 

TOTAL 

COST 

'STATE 

OFFICE 

USE 

Tool  Storage  Cabinet, 
i or  Automotive  Tools 

1 

599.00 

599.00 

Lateral  File  Cabinet 
(Classroom) 

1 

182.00 

182.00 

Used  Service  Station 
Pump 

1 

(No  price 

listed) 

Precission  Thickness 
Gauge 

1 

2.10 

2.00 

Master  Brake  Tool  Set 

17.50 

18.00 

Tire  Air  Pressure  Gauges 

4 

3-20 

13.00 

Hand  Hydraulic  Jacks 

2 

13.50 

27.00 

Wood  Creeper 

1 

11.40 

11.00 

Crank  Case  Drain  Tank 

1 

13.25 

13.00 

Pour  Spouts  No.  1149F 

2 

7.30 

15.00 

Pour  Spouts  No.  1135 

2 

1.85 

4.00 

Tire  and  Tube  Testers 

2 

9.90 

20.00 

Exhaust  and  Tail  Pipe 
Cutters 

2 

11.70 

23.00 

Electric  Buffer 

1 

75.00 

75.00 

3/4"  Drive  Socket  Set 

1 

62.88 

63.00 

Panel  No.  32-SP  Pliers 

1 

44.25 

44.00 

Panel  No.  32ASP  Wrenches 

1 

40.10 

40.00 

Panel  No.  36-SP  Screw 
Drivers 

1 

36.80 

37.00 

Panel  No.  1-SP  Brake 
and  Tubing  Tools 

1 1 

55-00 

55.00 

Panel  No.  60ASP  Wrenches! 

1 1 

85.55 

86.00 

o 
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NAME  OF  ITEM 

QUAN- 

TITY 

UNIT 

COST 

TOTAL 

COST 

STATE 

OFFICE 

USE 

Battery  Filler 

1 

5.15 

5.00 

Battery  Straps 

4 

.95 

4.00 

Battery  Brushes 

2 

2.40 

5.00 

Hydrometer  Power  Test 

i 

_L 

1.90 

2.00 

Anti-freeze  Tester 

1 

7.75 

8.00 

Squeeges  for  Windows 

12 

31.00 

Scrapers 

12 

1.00 

12.00 

Service  Station 
Dispensers  for  Paper 
Towels  and  Supplies 

0 

U 

25.00 

50.00 

Rectangular  Shape 
Conference  Table 
30"  x 6oT!  (classroom) 

1 

% 

56.95 

57.00 

I 

Carried  Forward  or  Total 

$3864.0(1 

Submit  in 
Triplicate 


STATE  OFFICE  USE 

Approved  by 

| Date  

| Amount  Approved  

I State  Director  ___ 

Date  

Local  Agency  Notified 


Form  VG — 2 . 3 

This  form  was  used  as  an  application  for  federal  funds 
under  provisions  of  Public  Law  90-576,  Vocational  Education 
Amendments  of  1968.  Financing  of  programs  for  handicapped 
persons  is  subject  to  policies  established  in  the  State 
Plan.  The  level  of  funding  is  determined  by  individual 
need  as  indicated  in  the  application  and  plan  and  the  amount 
of  funds  available  for  distribution. 
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Name  of  School  FAIRFIELD 


Curriculum  CRAFTS  WORKSHOP 

Instructor  Dorthula  Taylor 


Purpose:  To  motivate  the  student's  interest,  to  teach 

the  student  how  to  adjust  to  the  vocational  world  of  work. 
Thru  good  work  habits  and  skills  thus  enabling  the  student 
to  communicate  effectively,  make  decisions,  have  desirable 
personal  characteristics,  become  good  citizens,  and  under- 
stand the  relationship  of  the  classroom  instruction  to 
the  realities  of  the  vocational  world  of  work. 

Over  all  objective:  Prepare  the  student  to  succeed  in 

the  world  of  work  in  semi-skilled  jobs  in  his  community 
that  meet  his  needs,  participate  in  wholesome  family  and 
community  activities  during  his  leisure  time  that  will 
enable  him  to  become  a useful  citizen  in  the  community. 

Measureable  objectives  in  terms  of  student 
behavior  — 

1.  Demonstrate  safety  habits. 

2.  Develop  desirable  personal  characteristics. 

3.  Cooperation  with  teachers,  supervisors,  and 
employers . 

4-  Completion  of  the  vocational  program. 

5-  The  ability  to  make  decisions,  adjust  to 
schedules  and  routines  which  will  help  him 
in  every  day  life  situations. 

6.  Demonstrate  an  ability  to  work  in  assembly 
line  production  of  products. 

7.  Assume  responsibility  for  completion  of  the 
assigned  task. 

8.  Realistic  self  evaluation  in  relation  to 
his  ability. 

9.  Identifies  and  uses  hand  tools  and  small 
power  equipment  such  as  the  jigsaw,  moto- 
tool,  and  others. 

10.  Participate  in  activities  that  allow  him 
to  experience  satisfaction  and  pride  in 
his  accomplishments, 

11.  Demonstrate  the  ability  to  follow  written 
and  verbal  instructions. 

12.  Participate  in  creative  leisure  time 
activities . 


13.  Identify  job  opportunities  in  the  community: 

a.  Gift  wrapping. 

b.  Packers  in  glass  factories. 

c.  Florists. 

d.  Helpers  in  ceramic  tile  installation. 

e.  Packaging  and  wrapping  articles  for 
mailing. 

14.  Produce  salable  items  for  contracts  with 
department  stores,  discount  stores,  gift 
shops,  florists,  and  pottery  shops. 

These  nonacademic  activities  give  the  low  ability 
pupils  a chance  to  succeed  and  gives  him  a vent  for  any 
frustration  his  retardation  may  have  produced. 


Course  Outline 


1.  Introduction  to  vocational  world  of  work. 

2.  The  student  received  basic  training  in 
craft  workshop. 

3.  The  student  received  training  in  the  area 
he  is  interested  in. 

4.  Advanced  work  in  the  area  the  student 
selected . 

5.  Part-time  job  experience  and  class  instruc- 
tion. 

6.  Full-time  job  experience  with  follow  up. 

7-  Evaluation:  Teacher  and  student  evaluation, 

employer,  rehabilitation. 


PI 
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Name  of  School  FAIRFIELD 


Curriculum  CRAFTS  WORKSHOP 


NEW  PROGRAMS 

List  major  units  of  instruction  and  number  of  hours  per 
unit.  Institutions  of  higher  education  also  indicate 
semester  nours  of  credit. 

Curriculum  and/or  Topical  Outline  No.  Hours 

Major  Units  of  Instruction 

Introduction  - The  Crafts  Workshop  has  a multifold  purpose 
in  that  vocational  and  avocational  work  habits  and  skills 
will  be  developed  to  provide  opportunities  for  employment 
and  to  enrich  personal  and  family  life  through  a creative 
use  of  leisure  time. 


Ceramics 

200 

a. 

Design 

40 

b . 

Materials  and  Tools 

20 

c ♦ 

Methods  of  Building 

50 

d. 

Decoration 

35 

e. 

Firing 

35 

f . 

Packing 

20 

Gift  Wrapping 

60 

a. 

Correct  Size  of  Boxes 

10 

b. 

Use  of  Tissue  Paper 

10 

c . 

Correct  Measurement  of  Paper 

20 

d. 

Bow  Making 

20 

Other  Crafts 

360 

a. 

Decoupage 

40 

b. 

Fantasy  Film 

40 

c . 

Liquid  Plastic-Clear  Cast 

40 

d. 

Candle  Making 

40 

e . 

Mosaics 

80 

f. 

Cathedral  Glass 

40 

g. 

Tole  Painting 

40 

h. 

Raffia 

40 

TOTAL  720  (2  year 

Scrap  Art  program) 

Holiday  Decorations 
Leather  Craft 
Macrame 
Needle  Craft 
Paper  Craft 


0 
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FAIRFIELD 


Name  of  School 


Curriculum  CRAFTS  WORKSHOP 


itemize  equipment  to  be  purchased.  Separate  by  major  and 
minor  equipment.  Major  equipment  has  an  acquisition  cost 
ol  $100  .00  or  more . 


New  equipment  to  be  purchased  for  replacement 
New  equipment  to  be  purchased  for  a new  curriculum 
New  additional  equipment  for  an  on-going  curriculum 


P 

Q 

□ 


NAME  OF  ITEM 

QUAN- 

TITY 

UNIT 

COST 

TOTAL 

COST 

STATE 

OFFICE 

USE 

Ceramic  Kiln 

1 

510.00 

510.00 

Potter's  Wheel-Multiple 
Unit 

1 

615.00 

615.00 

Spray  Unit  Booth  for 
Ceramics 

1 

595.00 

595.00 

Steel  Tables  30"  x 72" 

A 

65.00 

260.00 

Stools  with  foot  rest 

15 

25.00 

375.00 

Desk-Teacher's  Modular 
Unit 

1 

260.00 

260.00 

Ceramic  Molds  Asst. 

100.00 

Kiln  Half  Shelves 

8 

3.00 

24.00 

Kiln  Full  Shelves 

A 

7.00 

28.00 

Decorator  Wheels 

3 

6.00 

18.00 

Palette  Knives 

6 

1.25 

8.00 

Carborundum  Stones 

2 

1.30 

3.00 

Ceramic  Drills 

6 

7.00 

42.00 

10  pc.  Ceramic  Tool  Ki"s 

1 6 sets 

l 

j 9.00 

54.00 
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name  of  item 

QUAN- 

TITY 

UNIT 

COST 

TOTAL 

COST 

STATE 

OFFICE 

USE 

Display  and  Drying 
Shelves 

4 Units 

60.00 

Pyrometric  Cones 

4 Boxes 

2.00 

8.00 

Assorted  Brushes 

5 Doz. 

6.20 

31.00 

Heatproof  Kiln  Cart 

1 

80.00 

80.00 

Studio  Pottery  Scale 

1 

36.00 

36.00 

Candle  Molds 

8 

5.00 

40.00 

Candle  Molds 

2 

4.00 

8.00 

Candle  Molds 

2 

7.00 

14.00 

Candle  Molds 

2 

8.00 

16.00 

Mini  Candle  Molds 

1 Set 

11.00 

11.00 

Wood  Carving  Kits 

2 

9.00 

18.00 

Xacto  Knives 

1 Doz. 

10.00 

Pkgs.  Xacto  Blades 

1 Doz. 

.60 

7.00 

Yarn  Needles  (72) 

1 Pkg. 

2.00 

Latch  Hooks 

1 Doz. 

9.00 

13  Oz.  Hammers 

6 

21.30 

21.00 

Tile  Nippers 

6 

4.00 

24.00 

Stock  Cart  with  Extra 
Shelf  36"  x 24"  x 32" 

1 

38.00 

38.00 

Thermolyne  Hot  Plate 

1 

85.50 

86.00 

Minitorches 

3 

4.00 

12.00 

Paper  Holder  & Cutter 

2 

7.00 

1 

14.00 

94 
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NAME  OF  ITEM 

QUAN- 

TITY 

UNIT 

COST 

TOTAL 

COST 

STATE 
OFFICE 
USE  ' 

S-72  Star  Bow  Maker  - 
3M  Corp. 

1 

80.00 

5-1/2"  Magnl-Fleur  Looms 

1 Doz. 

15.00 

3-1/2"  Multi-Fleur  Looms 

1 Doz. 

12.00 

1-1/1)"  Min-Fleur  Looms 

.1  Doz . 

9.00 

Reusable  Plastic  Molds 

3 Doz. 

1.00 

36.00 

7"  x 12"  Key  Molds 

2 

2.50 

5.00 

Battle  Shield  Mold 

2 

3.00 

6.00 

Sun  Dial  Molds 

6 

2.50 

15.00 

Sailing  Ship  Molds 

6 

2.50 

15.00 

Eagle  Plaque  Mold 

2 

3.50 

7.00 

Battle  Dress  Molds 

2 

4.50 

9.00 

House  Number  Molds 

10 

1.50 

15.00 

Alphabet  Molds 

26 

1.29 

24.00 

3-D  Molds 

6 

2.95 

18.00 

Round  Nose  Pliers 

6 

3.00 

18.00 

Diagonal  Cutters 

6 

3.00 

18.00 

Adjusto  Pegs 

6 

3.00 

18.00 

Swivel  Arm  Chair 

1 

80.00 

80.00 

File  Cabinet 

1 

65.00 

65.00 

Supplies 

Casting  Clay-Slip  Form 

40  Gal. 

1.95 

78.00 

Red  Fire  Clay 

100  lbs. 

14.00 

14.00 

ERIC 
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CHAPTER  II 


INTERFACING  OF  MANPOWER  SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND 
How  to  Use  the  Interfacing 

The  interfacing  utilizes  the  clustering  of  related  occupations  which  are  matched  against 
programs  that  train  workers  for  those  occupations.  A cluster  may  contain  one  or  more 
occupations  and  one  or  more  types  of  programs.  The  occupations  are  identified  by 
Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles  codes  and  the  programs  are  identified  by  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  codes.  Some  of  the  clusters  are  limited  by  the  form  of  available  data;  demand 
data  on  drafting  is  not  reported  by  level  of  drafting  skills  needed  and,  therefore,  all  levels 
of  training  are  interfaced  against  the  aggregate  demand  for  draftsmen. 

To  determine  the  net  manpower  requirements  in  a cluster,  the  total  of  the  supply 

(registrants  and  graduates  available  to  the  labor  market)  is  subtracted  from  the  demand 

* 

(job  openings).  Where  demand  exceeds  supply,  the  net  manpower  requirement  is  positive; 
where  the  demand  is  less  than  the  supply,  the  net  manpower  requirement  is  negative. 
The  negative  numbers  are  indicated  in  the  interfacing  by  the  use  of  parentheses. 

The  interfacing  is  presented  for  both  statewide  totals  and  planning  regions.  There 
are  eleven  planning  regions  within  the  State  which  are  determined  by  legislative  action. 
These  regions  are  shown  in  Figure  1. 

Although  many  factors  influence  the  choice  of  program  offerings  in  any  given 
situation,  one  of  the  major  considerations  is  the  demand  for  the  graduates  of  the  program. 
When  planning  new  programs,  one  should  examine  the  net  manpower  requirements  within 
the  region  where  the  program  will  be  offered,  in  the  adjacent  regions,  the  net  manpower 
requirements  in  the  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  (SMSA)  closest  to  the  region 
and  the  statewide  net  manpower  requirements.  In  addition,  any  factor  which  influences 
the  local  labor  market  such  as  new  industry  starts  should  be  considered. 
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CHAPTER  II 


INTERFACING  OF  MANPOWER  SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND 
How  to  Use  the  Interfacing 

The  interfacing  utilizes  the  clustering  of  related  occupations  which  are  matched  against 
programs  that  train  workers  for  those  occupations.  A cluster  may  contain  one  or  more 
occupations  and  one  or  more  types  of  programs.  The  occupations  are  identified  by 
Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles  codes  and  the  programs  are  identified  by  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  codes.  Some  of  the  clusters  are  limited  by  the  form  of  available  data;  demand 
data  on  drafting  is  not  reported  by  level  of  drafting  skills  needed  and,  therefore,  all  levels 
of  training  are  interfaced  against  the  aggregate  demand  for  draftsmen. 

To  determine  the  net  manpower  requirements  in  a cluster,  the  total  of  the  supply 

(registrants  and  graduates  available  to  the  labor  market)  is  subtracted  from  the  demand 

> 

(job  openings).  Where  demand  exceeds  supply,  the  net  manpower  requirement  is  positive; 
where  the  demand  is  less  than  the  supply,  the  net  manpower  requirement  is  negative. 
The  negative  numbers  are  indicated  in  the  interfacing  by  the  use  of  parentheses. 

The  interfacing  is  presented  for  both  statewide  totals  and  planning  regions*  There 
are  eleven  planning  regions  witnin  the  State  which  are  determined  by  legislative  action. 
These  regions  are  shown  in  Figure  1. 

Although  many  factors  influence  the  choice  of  program  offerings  in  any  given 
situation,  one  of  the  major  considerations  is  the  demand  for  the  graduates  of  the  program. 
When  planning  new  programs,  one  should  examine  the  net  manpower  requirements  within 
the  region  where  the  program  will  be  offered,  in  the  adjacent  regions,  the  net  manpower 
requirements  in  the  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  (SMSA)  closest  to  the  region 
and  the  statewide  net  manpower  requirements.  In  addition,  any  factor  which  influences 
the  local  labor  market  such  as  new  industry  starts  should  be  considered. 
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FIGURE  1:  STATE  PLANNING  REGIONS  USED  IN  INTERFACING 
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Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  fact  that  knowledge  of  manpower  requirements 
is  only  a. starting  point  in  the  selection  of  programs  for  a given  situation.  Such  factors 
as  student  interest,  student  abilities,  and  enrollment  potential  must  also  be  given 
considerable  weight. 
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CLUSTERS  OF  PROGRAMS 

173601  Cabinet  Making 

171004  Masonry 

1 

1 

171003  Heavy  Equipment 
Operator 

179800  Tire  Manufacturing 
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SUPPLY 
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00 
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124 
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rivate  Schools 

1 Federal 
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MDTA 
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660.280  Cabinet  Maker 

669.380  Mill  Man 

763.381  Furniture  Finisher 

r 

TOTAL  X 

844.884  Cement  Mason 
861.381  Brick  Layer 

TOTAL 

515.782  Grinding  Mill  Operator 
859.883  Heavy  Equipment 

Operator  (Operating 
Engineer) 
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750.281  Tire  Tech. 

750.384  Greentire  Inspector 
750.387  Tire  Classifier 
750.884  Tire  Builder 
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*529.687  Produce  Sorter 

TOTAL 
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CLUSTERS  OF  PROGRAMS 

070903  Inhalation  Therapy 
Technician 

070905  Central  Supply  Tech. 

079901  Medical  Record  Clerk 

079902  Ward  Clerk 

070210  Medical  Record 
Technician 

DEMAND 
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SUPPLY 

r- 

r* 
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rivate  Schools 
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] Federal 

Other 

Federal 
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SUPPL> 

1 Public 
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Non- 
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CLUSTERS  OF  OCCUPATIONS 

079.368  Inhalation  Therapist 

223.887  Central  Supply 
Worker 

249.388  Medical  Record 
Clerk 

219.388  Ward  Clerk 

100.388  Medical  Record 
Librarian 
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090201  Care  and  Guidance  of 
Children 

090202  Clothing,  Mgmt.r  Prod., 
and  Services 
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359.878  Nursery  School 
Attendant 

359.878  Teacher  Aide 
TOTAL 

781.884  Cutter,  Hand  or 
Machine 

785.381  Seamstress/Tailor 
786.  Sewing 

to  Machine 

787  Operator 

TOTAL 
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TOTAL 
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461.885  Ginner,  Worker 
529.687  Produce  Sorter 
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CLUSTERS  OF  PROGRAMS 

160108  Electronics  Technology 
160109  Electro-Mechanical 
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160113  Mechanical  Technology 
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710.281  Instrument  Man 
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710.281  Electro-Mechanical  Tech. 
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CLUSTERS  OF  PROGRAMS 

170201  Appliance  Repair 

170301  Body  and  Fender 

170302  Auto  Mechanic 

040300  Automotive 
170399  Other  Automotive 
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723.884  Appliance  Repairman 
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845.781  Painter,  Auto 
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620.281  Auto  - A/C  Mechanic 
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160101  Aeronautical  Technology 
170401  Aircraft  Mechanics 

170700  Commercial  Art 
170702  Display 

170900  Commercial  Photography 

171001  Carpentry 
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CLUSTERS  OF  PROGRAMS 

140600  Personnel,  Training 
and  Related 

140700  Secretary  or  Stenographer 
1 40703  Medical  Secretary 

140200  Business  Data  Processing 
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205.368  Personnel  Clerk 

201.368  Secretary 
202  388  Stenographer 

1 

total 

213.382  Card-Tape  Converter 
Operator 

212.582  Keypunch  Operator 
213.782  Tab  Machine  Operator 
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CLUSTERS  OF  PROGRAMS 

160116  Petroleum  Tech. 

160117  Scientific  Data  Processing 

160197  Technical  Writing 

160401  Computer  Science 

160602  Fire  and  Safety 
Technology 

172801  Fireman  Training 
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542.280  Stillman 

549.280  Pumpman 

020.188  Programmer,  Scientific 
- — — — — 1 

139.288  Writer,  Technical 
Publications 

012.168  System  Analysis 
020.188  Programmer,  Business 
213.382  Digital  Computer 
Operator 

219.388  Programmer,  Detail 
TOTAL 

168.168  Building  Inspector 
373.  Fireman 
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CLUSTERS  OF  PROGRAMS 

170301  Body  and  Fender 

170302  Auto  Mechanic 

040300  Automotive 
170399  Other  Automotive 

160101  Aeronautical  Technology 
170401  Aircraft  Mechanics 
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807.381  Auto  Body  Repairman 
845.781  Painter,  Auto 

TOTAL 

1 

620.281  Mechanic,  Auto 
620.281  Auto  - A/C  Mechanic 

TOTAL 

185.168  Parts  Mgmt.  Auto 
223.387  Stock  Clerk,  Auto 

621.281  Mechanic,  Aircraft 
Engine 

621.281  Mechanic,  Jet  Engine 
621.781  Mechanic,  Aircraft 
Accessories 
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CLUSTERS  OF  PROGRAMS 

170700  Commercial  Art 
170702  Display 

170900  Commercial  Photography 

171001  Carpentry 
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141.081  Art  Layout  Man 
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841.781  Painter  or  Paperhanger 

860.381  Carpenter 

899.381  Maintenance  Man, 
8utiding 

TOTAL 
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CLUSTERS  OF  PROGRAMS 

172304  Metal  Trades,  Combined 

172307  Tool  and  Die  Making 

2 

• 

S 

8 

£ 

to 

m 

o 

t>8 

rv 

172400  Metallurgy 

DEMAND 

MINUS 

SUPPLY 

- 

1 SUPPLY 

P 

rivate  Schools 

1 Federal 

Other 

Federal 

MDTA 

| Public 

Adult 

Non- 

Re  imbursed 
Public 

Reimbursed 

Public 

OESC 

Registrants 

DEMAND 

CLUSTERS  OF  OCCUPATIONS 

806.781  Assembler,  Aircraft- 
Structure 

807.884  Assembler,  Aircraft 
Sub-Assembly 

- 

601.280  Tool  and  Die  Makers 
601.280  Tool  Machine  Sot-Up 
Operator 

a s 

i.ii 

O B « > 
a « _ 

S * * ® 
? "5  ® 

a S 

to  aa  5 os 
cs  © © *- 

ffT  Pfl  ® 
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604.782  Heat  Treater 
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CLUSTERS  OP  PROGRAMS 

171099  Const,  and  Maint.  Trades 
Other 

010300  Agriculture*!  Mechanics 
(Welding) 

172306  Welding 

172001  Baker 

172902  Cook/Chef 

DEMAND 

MINUS 

SUPPLY 

CM 

Pi 

e^ 

1 SUPPLY 

P 

rivate  Schools 

Federal 

Other 

Federal 

MDTA 

| Public 

Adult 

^ CO 

Non- 

Reimbursed 

Public 

Reimbursed 

Public 

OESC 

Registrants 

to  in 

DEMAND 

c\  a 

CM 

23 

23 

CLUSTERS  OF  OCCUPATIONS 

801.781  Structural  Steel  Worker 
809.381  Layout  Man 
(Structural) 

810.782  Welding  Machine 
Operator 

810.884  Welder,  Arc 

810.884  Welder,  Gas 

812.884  Welder,  Combination 

816.782  Flame  Cutter 
Machine  Operator 

816.884  Flame  Cutter,  Hand 

TOTAL 

526.781  Baker 

313.131  Chef 
313.381  Cook 

TOTAL 
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A DESCENDING  RANK  ORDERS G 3?  PROGRAM  CLUSTERS 
BY  STATEWIDE  NET  MANPOWER  DEMAND 


In  this  chapter  a descending  rank  order cr  ortraram  casters  by  statewide  net  manpower 
demand  is  presented  by  vocational  arc  tecrnca  trvsions.  The  urogram  cluster  *<th  the 
greatest  net  manpower  demand  is  ranked  ore  *•  are  s tDlioaed  in  order  b>  the  program 
clusters  v/$th  lesser  demand,  There  are  seme  orobems  ?r  arranging  the  procrem  ousters 
in  such  a manner,  mainly  because  one  orocnarr  cijsst  may  involve  two  or  more  vocations’ 
and  technical  divisions.  An  example  of  trris  occurs  r the  sates  occupations  whe^e  agncuTu^r 
education,  distributive  education,  and  trace  and  treussriai  education  are  sit  mxve:.  Also 
please  remember  that  the  sum  of  the  centra  demands,  does  not  aHivsys  equaf  the  state 
total  since  the  regional  ’:ocation  g*  s:l  tscush  *ss  not  available. 

!«.  must  be  remembered  tree  tne  ~ec  amo/aer  Demand  tigures  are  only  oro^ections 
not  absolute  values.  Comparison  o~  the  ~ar*3  rf  so-cnc  ouster  must  be  acoomoa^ec 
by  an  examination  of  the  difference  r *"60  msrcoiifer  Demand  berw3?^  ih^  c» 

The  TcOk  ordering  *$  orovided  as  a sroe  ananss  oJ  the  irTerfsonc  tables.  It  may 
be  used  to  quickly  loem-fy  program  clusters  rx#  iccrcona’  and  technical  dh^s  ons  ~ wr  dr. 
training  $ neeced  on  a statewide  ardor  nepenri  rests 
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A-l 


percentages  of  secondary  vocational  and  technical  graduates 

AVAILABLE  FOR  THE  LABOR  MARKET* 


AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION  Percentage 


Agriculture  Occ.  Training  34 

Agriculture  Production  34 

Agriculture  Mechanics  32 

Ornamental  Horticulture  20 

Agriculture,  Other  14 

DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION 

Advertising  Services  47 

Apparel  and  Accessories  27 

Automotive  52 

Finance  and  Credit  31 

Floristry  41 

Food  Distribution  39 

Food  Services  40 

General  Merchandise  39 

Hardware  and  Related  60 

Home  Furnishings  26 

Hotel  and  Lodging  58 

Industrial  Marketing  29 

Insurance  43 

International  Trade  30 

Personal  Services  42 

Petroleum  40 

Real  Estate  37 

Recreation  and  Tourism  23 

Transportation  29 

Distributive  Education, 

Other  36 

HEALTH  EDUCATION 

Dental  Assistant  63 

Nurse,  A.D,  86 

Practical  Nurse  93 

Inhalation  Therapy  90 

Medical  Office  Assistant  67 

Health  Occupations,  Other  25 

HOME  ECONOMICS 

Child  Care  24 

Clothing  Production  14 

Food  Production  13 

Home  Furnishinqs  67 

Occupational  Home  Ec.,  Other  32 


BUSINESS  AND  OFFICE 

Percentage 

Accounting 

65 

Data  Processing 

40 

General  Office  Clerk 

46 

Secretary 

47 

Typist  and  Related 

53 

TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 

Architectural  Technician 

36 

Chemical  Technician 

23 

Electronics  Technician 

49 

Mechanical  Technician 

40 

Metallurgical  Technician 

17 

Drafting  and  Design  Tech. 

40 

Ranch  Operation  Tech. 

100 

Computer  Science  Tech. 

45 

TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL 

Air  Conditioning 

72 

Heating  and  Plumbing 

50 

Appliance  Repair 

38 

Body  and  Fender 

54 

Auto  Mechanics 

57 

Other  Automotive  Services 

55 

Aircraft  Mechanic 

25 

Commercial  Art 

38 

Commercial  Photography 

6 

Carpentry 

50 

Electricity 

34 

Diesel  Mechanics 

60 

Drafting 

32 

Electronics 

47 

Radio-TV  Repair 

28 

Graphic  Arts 

61 

Machinist 

58 

Sheetmetal 

62 

Welder 

60 

Cosmetology 

67 

Quality  Foods 

47 

Small  Engine  Repair 

100 

Tailoring 

50 

Upholstery 

46 

Cabinetmaking 

39 

T & 1,  Other 

38 

•Adapted  from  Cycle  III  Otis  Report  Supplement  V,  August  31.  ,97, 
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B-l 


B-3 


FEDERAL  ORGANIZATIONS  Wi;.i  SUPPLY  INFORMATION 
ENTERED  IN  THE  OTIS  INTERFACING 


1.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 

2.  Migrant  Education 

3.  Work  Incentive  Program  (WIN) 

4.  Opportunities  Industrialization  Center  (01 C) 


AFPS'O  X 


S7 


MANPOWER  SUPPLY  INPUTS 


^ * 


STATEWIDE  TOTAL  INDEX 
ALPHABETICAL  BY  OCCUPATIONAL  TITLE 


Accountant 

19 

Deliveryman 

Accounting  Clerk 

19 

Diesel  Mechanic 

Admitting  Clerk 

20 

Digital  Computer  Operator 

Agricultural  Mechanic 

9 

Dishwasher 

Appliance  Repairman 

26 

Draftsman 

Applicator 

8 

Dump  Truck  Driver 

Appraiser,  Real  Estate 

10 

Art  Layout  Man 

28 

E.E.G,  Technician 

Assembler,  Aircraft  Structure 

31 

E.K.G.  Technician 

Assembler,  Aircraft  Sub-assembly 

31 

Electric  Motor  Repairman 

Assembler,  Metal  Products 

35 

Electrician 

Auto  - A/C  Mechanic 

27 

Electronics  Assembler 

Auto  Body  Repairman 

27 

Electronics  Mechanic 
Electro-Mechanical  Tech. 

Baker 

32 

Elevator  Operator 

Bank  Cashier 

19 

Batch  & Furnace  Man 

35 

Farm  Hand,  General 

Bench  Grinder 

30 

Farm  Manager 

Boner  or  Skinner 

33 

Feed/Fertilizer  Mixer 

Bookkeeper 

19 

Fieldman 

Bookkeeping  Machine  Operator 

19 

Fireman 

Bottle  Machine  Operator  (Glass  Mfg.] 

1 35 

Flame  Cutter,  Hand 

Brake  Operator 

31 

Flame  Cutter  Machine  Operator 

Brick  Layer 

34 

Floral  Designer 

Building  Inspector 

25 

Food  Service  Supervisor 

Butcher,  All  Round 

33 

Forklift  Operator 

Bus  Driver 

13 

Furniture  Finisher 

Buyer  (Wholesale/Retai!) 

8 

Furniture  Upholsterer 

Cabinet  Maker 

34 

Gamekeeper 

Cable  Splicer 

29 

General  Office  Clerk 

Card-Tape  Converter  Operator 

21 

G inner,  Worker 

Carpenter 

28 

Greenhouse  Man 

Cashier 

19 

Greentire  Inspector 

Cement  Mason 

34 

Grinding  Mill  Operator 

Central  Supply  Worker 

17 

Grinder  Operator 

Chef 

32 

Groundskeeper 

Chemist 

22 

Claim  Adjuster 

10 

Heat  Treater 

Claims  Clerk 

19 

Heavy  Equipment  Operator 

Claims  Examiner 

19 

(Operating  Engr.) 

Clerk-Typist 

20 

Hostess 

Cook 

32 

Hotel  Clerk 

Copy  Reader 

12 

Housekeeping  Occupations 

Copywriter 

12 

Coremaker 

30 

Illustrator 

Cost  Estimator 

19 

Inhalation  Therapist 

Credit  Clerk 

19 

Instrument  Man 

Cutter,  Hand  or  Machine 

18 

Cylinder  Press  Operator 

30 

Janitor 

0 


8 

29 

25 

14 

22 

13 

16 

16 

29 

29 

29 

29 

24 

9 

8 

8 

8 

8 

25 

32 

32 

9 

14 

13 

34 

33 

9 

20 

8 

9 

34 

34 

30 

9 

31 

34 

14 

12 

13 

28 

16 

23 

29 
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Keypunch  Operator  21 

Laundry  Personnel  33 

Layout  Man  30 

Layout  Man  (Structural)  32 

Lineman  29 

Linotype  Operator  30 

Livestock  Caretaker  8 

Loan  Closer  20 

Machinist,  All  Round  30 

Mail  Carrier  20 

Maintenance  Man,  Building  28 

Maintenance  Man,  Equipment  26 

Maintenance  Mech.  (Millwright)  9 

Management  Trainee  12 

Material  Handler  13 

Meat  Cutter  33 

Mechanic,  Air  Conditioning  26 

Mechanic,  Aircraft  Accessories  27 

Mechanic,  Aircraft  Engine  27 

Mechanic,  Auto  27 

Mechanic,  Jet  Engine  27 

Medical  Laboratory  Assistant  14 

Medical  Laboratory  Tech.  14 

Medical  Record  Clerk  17 

Medical  Record  Librarian  17 

Medical  Technologist  14 

Metal  Fabricator  31 

Meter  Reader  20 

Mill  Operator  9 

Mill  Man  34 

New  Account  Clerk  19 

Nurse  Aide  15 

Nurse,  Licensed  Practical  15 

Nurse,  Registered  15 

Nurseryman  9 

Nursery  School  Attendant  18 

Occupational  Therapist  16 

Occupational  Therapist  Aide  1o 

Offset  Press  Man  30 

Painter  27 

Painter,  Auto  27 

Painter  or  Paperhanger  28 

Painter,  Spray  28 

Parts  Mgmt.,  Auto  27 

Payroll  Clerk  19 

Personnel  Clerk  21 

Photographer  28 

Physical  Therapist  Aide  16 

Plating  (Electro-Plating)  30 

Plumber  26 


Policeman  or  Detective  25 

Post  Office  Clerk  20 

Poultry  Worker  8 

Power  Plant  Operator  33 

Produce  Sorter  8 

Production  Machine  Tool  Operator  30 
Programmer,  Business  25 

Programmer,  Detail  25 

Programmer,  Scientific  24 

Pruner/Picker  8 

Psychiatric  Aide  14 

Public  Relations  12 

Pumpman  24 

Purchasing  Agent  19 

Radio  and  T.V.  Repairman  29 

Radio  Mechanic  29 

Radiologic  Tech.  16 

Recreation  Leader  26 

Recreation  Therapist  16 

Sales  Clerk  11 

Sales,  Service  12 

Salesman,  Driver  11 

Salesman,  Insurance  10 

Sales  Occupations  (Goods)  11 

Seamstress/Tailor  18 

Secretary  21 

Seed  Cleaner  8 

Service  Station  Attendant  11 

Sewing  Machine  Operator  18 

Shear  Press  Operator  31 

Sheet  Metal  Worker  31 

Sheriff  or  Baliff  25 

Social  Worker  26 

Sorting  Clerk  20 

Special  Agent  10 

Statement  Clerk  19 

Stationary  Engineer  33 

Stenographer  21 

Stillman  24 

Stock  Clerk,  Auto  27 

Structural  Steel  Worker  32 

Surgical  Technician  15 

Surveyor  22 

System  Analysis  25 

Tab  Machine  Operator  21 

Teacher  Aide  18 

Technician,  Civil  Engineering  22 

Technician,  Electrical  23 

Technician,  Electronics  23 

Technician,  Industrial  23 

Technician,  Mechanical  24 
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Technician,  Quality  Control  23 

Telephone  Installer  29 

Telephone  Operator  20 

Teller  ig 

Tester,  Laboratory  22 

Time  Keeper  '20 

Tire  Builder  34 

Tire  Classifier  34 

Tire  Tech.  34 

Title  Clerk  19 

Tool  and  Die  Makers  31 

Tool  Designer,  Die  22 

Tool  Machine  Set-Up  Operator  31 

Tractor  Trailer  Truck  Driver  13 

Traffic  Manager  13 

Transit  Clerk  19 

Truck  Driver,  Heavy  13 

Truck  Driver,  Light  13 

Underwriter  10 

Waiter/Waitress  14 

Ward  Clerk  17 

Welder,  Arc  32 

Welder,  Combination  32 

Welder,  Gas  32 

Welding  Machine  Operator  32 

Writer,  Technical  Publications  24 

Yardman  8 
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A FIVE  YEAR  FLAN  FOR  A DEPARTMENT  OF 
VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE. 

OHIO  STATE  UNIV.,  COLUMBUS.  DEPT.  OF 
AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 

MF  AVAILABLE  IN  VT-ERIC  SET. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION,  THE 
OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  2120  FYFFE  ROAD, 
COLUMBUS,  OHIO  43210  (SINGLE  COPIES  FREE; 
ADDITIONAL  COP  I ES-S.50  EACH) 

PUB  DATE  - N0V71  10P. 

DESCRIPTORS  - ^VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE; 
AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION;  * PROGRAM  PLANNING; 
♦RECORDS  (FORMS);  PROGRAM  EVALUATION;  STUDENT 
ENROLLMENT;  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS;  STUDENT 
PLACEMENT;  OBJECTIVES 
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DEVELOPING  YOUR  FIVE  YEAR  PUH 


Long  term  programs  for  vocational  agriculture  are  an  important  means 
of  preparing  to  meet  changes  in  Agricultural  Education.  They  are  also  a 
means  of  communicating  goals  and  plans  to  program  participants. 

The  following  advantages  can  be  expected  from  a written  long  term 
program  far  a department  of  vocational  agriculture : 

1.  Helps  the  teacher  of  vocational  agriculture  identify  his 
role  in  the  community. 

2.  Provides  for  a better  balanced  program  of  vocational 
agriculture. 

3.  Makes  it  possible  to  assign  priorities  to  various  activities. 

4.  Provides  for  continuity  of  a program  even  with  a change  of 
teachers. 

5.  Serves  as  a guide  far  public  information  activities. 

6.  Leads  to  better  community  support. 

7.  Develops  the  concept  of  "our  program  and  our  responsibility" 
instead  of  "ny  program  and  ny  responsibility." 

This  form  is  intended  to  assist  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  in 
planning  five  year  programs  adapted  to  their  own  particular  school  and 
community  situation.  Before  teachers  begin  planning  such  programs  it  is 
assumed  that  the  situation  is  fairly  well  understood,  that  an  evaluation 
of  the  current  program  of  vocational  agriculture  has  been  made,  that  a copy 
is  on  file,  and  that  important  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  program 
have  been  determined.  Information  on  the  cemnunity,  its  agriculture,  and 
its  school  are  all  helpful  in  understanding  the  situation  and  in  preparing 
tentative  plans.  Reference  to  "5hcts  on  Running"  and  "The  Ohio  Plan  For 
Vocational  Agriculture"  should  also  prove  helpful. 
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If  we  believe  that  representatives  of  a cccaunity  should  assist  in 
planning  the  Agricultural  Education  program,  thm  the  teacher  should  be 
prepared  to  utilize  their  assistance  effectively.  This  calls  upon  the 
teacher  to  develop  a tentative  long  term  plan  for  review  with  an  advisory 
group.  Such  a plan  becomes  a first  step  toward  the  development  of  the 
finalized  long  term  plan  which  can  guide  the  program.  Finally,  this  five 
year  plan  should  have  the  approval  of  the  school  administrators,  the  board 
of  education,  and  the  vocational  agriculture  advisory  committee . It  is 
only  after  representatives  of  the  school  and  cfgmnity  have  studied  and 
have  offered  their  suggestions  that  a long  tea*  plan  can  nake  it’s 
greatest  contribution. 


CRITERIA  FOR  EVALOATTHG 
FIVE-YEAR  VOCATIONAL  AffilCULUHE  HKXSANS 


A long  tern  program  is  a natural  outgrowth  of  the  evaluation  of  a 
department  of  vocational  agriculture.  Such  a plan  should  present  in  brief 
form  sene  of  the  priorities,  changes  and  improvements  which  should  be  made 
during  a three  to  five  year  period.  He  following  criteria  nay  be  used  as 
a guide  for  developing  the  long  term  program. 

1.  Goals  and  objectives  for  this  program  are  relevant  and  meaningful 
for  this  community. 

2.  The  program  is  sufficiently  comprehensive  for  those  persons  needing 


3. 


and  desiring  Agricultural  Education. 

The  program  is  appropriate  to  employment  opportunities  in  agriculture 
in  the  area. 

There  is  a desirable  balance  in  effort  and  resources  expended  among 
various  aspects  of  the  program. 


s 


i 


h. 
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5.  The  program  is  realistic  in  terms  of  available  professional  and 
financial  resources. 

6.  Priorities  have  been  and  are  being  established  for  the  future 
development  of  this  program. 

7.  The  program  is  understood  and  supported  as  a part  of  the  total 
public  educational  effort. 

8.  The  program  is  challenging  to  all  those  who  participate  in  it  and  to 
the  teachers  who  guide  it. 

9.  The  goals  fear  various  activities  are  specific  enough  that  they  can 
be  readily  measured  and  evaluated. 

10.  The  program  provi.de  s far  assistance  and  further  development  by 
appropriate  advisory  committees. 

11.  The  outcomes  of  the  program  give  premise  of  exceeding  it’s  costs 
to  the  extent  that  it  is  a sound  educational  investment. 

12.  Provisions  for  continuous  change  and  adjustment  in  the  program  are 
provided. 

Ralph  J.  Woodin,  Professor 

Agricultural  Education 

Novenber,  1971 
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GOALS  IDR  THE  CLIENTELE  OF  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION 
1971  - 1975 


Appropriate  goals  should  be  established  for  the  various  groups  of 
people  in  the  school  area  who  should  be  served  through  organized  instruc- 
tion by  the  program  of  agricultural  education. 


Total  Number 
in 

School 


Number  Enrolled 
for 

Organized 


©saber  Sa- 
raUsd  ia 
Crgardmsd 


Group 

High  School  Students 


Service  Instruction 

Area  - 1971  - 1971 


Instruction 

- 19F5 


Number  from  full-time  farms 
Number  from  part-time  farms 
Number  from  non-farm  homes  _ 
Number  of  graduates  

Continuing  Education  Students 


Full  time  adult  farmers 

mrt-time  adult  farmers 

Young  farmers 

F.B.P.A.  Enrollees 

Off-farm  Agricultural 
Personnel 


Other 
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GOALS  FOR  ROGRAMS  OP  AGRICULTURAL  CAREER  REPARATION 
ACCESSIBLE  TO  POTENTIAL  STUDENTS 

Long  terms  goals  which  provide  for  access  to  a wide  variety  of 
training  programs  in  agricultural  education  are  appropriate.  Certain 
programs  may  be  provided  in  local  schools,  others  in  joint  vocational 
centers. 


program 

Location  | 

Enrollment 

_m 

Enrollment 

J3H 

High  School 

Agricultural  Production 

Agricultural  Supplies  Service 
Agricultural  Mechanics 

Agricultural  Broducts 

Ornamental  Horticulture 

Agricultural  Resources 

Forestry 

Continuing  Education 

Adult  ihrmer  Program 

Young  Ifcrmer  Brogram 

Other 

-6- 

GOALS  FOR  MAJOR  ADJUSTMENTS  AND  CHANGES  IN  A©ICUDIURE 


These  goals  should  indicate  needed  developments  in  the  organization 
of  the  farm  businesses  and  farming  procedures  of  those  enrolled  in  the 
program. 


Change 


Number  following  change  or  adjustment: 


or 


Adjustment 


1X971 


m. 


Example:  One  man  dairy  farms  with 
herds  of  50  cows  producing  14,000 
pounds  of  milt  per  cow. 


6 


24 


J' 


•> 


O 


ERLC 

MflUffllffllfiBlillMJ  . 

— ^ 
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GCALS  FOR  HAC3EWT  OF  GRAMMES 


The  BuccesE  of  graduates  of  vocational  agriculture  in  their  chosen 
fields  is  one  of  the  most  important  outcomes  of  the  progran.  Goals  for 
this  area  can  assist  in  determining  the  future  direction  of  the  program  of 
agricultural  education. 


4 


1971 


1975 


Employment  in: 

Full  time  Farming  

Bart-time  Farming 

Off  Farm  Agricultural 
Occupations  

Non-farm  Occupations 

Military  Service 

Post  High  School  Education  - 
Enrollment  of  Graduates  in: 

Agricultural  Program  Tech,  institute 

Non-agricultural  Program  - Tech. 
Inst.  


Agricultural  College  _____ 

Nan-agricultural  College 

Other  Post  High  School  Fragrant 


I 
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ACTIVITIES,  IROCBDIBES  AHD  POLICIES  VBKS  AfiS  SO  BE  SLWESMSC 
OR  (3VariE8S  BOflASXS 

This  section  is  particularly  important  to  tbs  redirection  and  imqrove- 
ment  of  the  program  since  it  may  free  professional  time  for  more  productive 


uses. 

Program  Area  Item 

Year  to  be 
Seduced  or 
Mbtoted 

School  Relationships 

Planning  the  Program 

Teaching  Procedures 

Curriculum 

£ ft. 

Occupational  Experience 

Advising  the  F.F.A. 

Agricultural  Mechanics 

Young  Farmer  Program 

Adult  Farmer  Program 

Physical  Facilities 

Public  Information 

O 
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MAJOR  HEW  OR  ADUHSRAL  ACETOHBB,  BGCSOES,  K3JCHS,  JB 
•«  DEVELOBtEHTS  FOR  VARUMS HBMSCg » DCBm  WS- 

cmag  BCflU 


Goals  should  be  listed  base  vbieh  nqdie  sear  cr  additisnm!  ^*»m**»^ 
and  leadership  activities.  These  goals  shod*  seaport  the  ecsagHsftnest 
of  the  goals  listed  in  previous  sections  of  the  grqgcaeu 


O 

ERIC 


Yfc*r  to  he 


Program  Area  Item 

SSsrtod 

School  Relationships 

Planning  the  Program  ! 

Teaching  Procedures  I 

Curriculum 

Occupational  Experience  1 

Advising  the  F.F.A. 

Agricultural  Mechanics 

* ; * * 

Young  Farmer  Program 

Adult  Farmer  Program 

Rjvsical  Facilities 

Public  Inf  carnation 
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THE  STUDENTS  ARE  PROVIDED  ALONG  iilTH 
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IGEB)ATI0N  AN°  USE  ^ ARE  DISCUSSED. 
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t;o  all  concerned  individuals 


Serving  the  individual  vocational  needs  of  disadvantaged 
and  handicapped  persons  of  our  state  is  a difficult  task 
/ for  an  educator.  For  the  teacher  it  means  identifying 

the  difficulty,  revising  the  curriculum  and  obtaining 
techniques  in  order  to  teach  sensitive,  frustrated, 
often  apathetic  children.  For  the  administration  it 
means  making  special  dispensations  in  terms  of  budgetary 
allocations,  specialized  personnel,  obtaining  additional 
space  and  drawing  up  proposals  in  order  to  provide  the 
special  assistance. 

Due  to  the  complexity  and  scope  oft  the  problems,  we  as 
educators  must  face  in  trying  to  alleviate  the  pressures 
of  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  persons  in  our  schools 
today,  a foundation  must  be  laid  so  that  we  may  face  the 
challenge  with  confidence. 

4 

The  purpose  of  this  publication  is  to  provide  direction 
and  clarity  for  school  administrators  and  teachers  in 
order  to  encourage  future  vocational  programs  to  meet 
the  special  heeds  of  these  students.  You  have  before 
you  the  criteria  necessary  to  pre-plan  your  strategies, 
diagnosis,  the  need,  organize  the  vocational  program, 
and  evaluate  the  results.  Our  first  publication  en- 
titled, "Special  Needs  Handbook, ,f  focused  upon  general 
guidelines  and  current-  program  emphasis  implemented 
throughout  our  state.  This  publication  is  in  no  way  a 
duplication  and  should  be  considered  a legal  tool  in  which 
to  construct  your  future  programs  to  meet  individual 
and  group  needs  of  the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  in 
your  school  district. 


er|c 
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I ^ wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  Mr,  Ernest  Vigil,  State  Director  of  Vocational 
Education  and  Mr,  Wade  Fredrickson,  Assistaat  State 
Director  of  Vocational  Education  for  reviewing  this 
document  and  necessary  revisions* 

I hope  you  will  join  us  in  serving  students  wi*h  special 
needs  throughout  New  Mexico.  Let’s  no  longer  neglect 
the  neglected! 


SW : jas ! 
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DISCRIMINATION  PROHIBITED  — Title  TI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 


1964  states:  wNd  person  In  the  United  States  shall,  on  the  ground 

of  race,  color,  or  national  origin*  be  excluded  fro*  participation 
in,  be  denied  the  benefits  of,  or  be  subjected  to  discrimination 
under- any  program  or  activity  receiving  Federal  financial  assistance. 
Therefore,  any  program  or  activity  making  use  of  this  publication 
and/or  receiving  financial  assistance  from  the  Department  of  Health, 


Education,  and  Welfare  must  be  operated  in  compliance  with  this  law. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Congress,  through  the  1968  Amendments  to  the  1963  Vocational 
Education  Act,  recognized  the  need  for  strengthening  vocational 
education  programs  and  expanding  the  availability  of  such  programs 
for  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  persons.  The  new  legislation 
makes  it  very  clear  that  each  state  will  utilize  not  less  than  10 
percent  of  its  Federal  funds  from  part  "B"  of  the  act  for  vocational 
programs  specifically  designed  for  the  handicapped  and  15  percent 
for  the  disadvantaged. 

This  handbook  has  been  prepared  in  an  effort  to  help  teachers, 
school  administrators,  and  supervisors  identify  and  evaluate  dis- 
advantaged and  handicapped  students  in  order  to  plan  Occupational 
Education  Programs  for  these  youth. 

Continuing  revisions  to  this  handbook  may  be  made  as  additional 
information  is  compiled  in  the  area  of  identification  methods  and 
program  planning  for  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  students  in  an 
effort  to  best  meet  the  purposes  of  such  a program. 


DISADVANTAGED 

"Disadvantaged  persons"  means  persons  who  have  academic  or 
other  handicaps  resulting  from  socio-economic  or  cultural  impoverish- 
ment that  prevent  them  from  succeeding  in  regular  vocational  education 
programs  designed  for  persons  without  such  handicaps » and  who  for 
that  reason  require  modified  or  specially  designed  educational  pro- 
grams and  related  services  or  a combination  of  such  programs  and 
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services  in  order  for  them  to  benefit  from  a vocational  education 
program  or  consumer  and  homemaking  education  program.  The  term 
includes  persons  whose  needs  for  such  programs  or  services  result 
from  poverty,  neglect,  delinquency,  or  cultural  or  linguistic  iso- 
lation from  the  community  at  large  and  includes  all  other  physically 
or  mentally  handicapped  persons  as  long  as  such  person's  are  handi- 
capped as  a result  of  socio-economic  conditions  described  in  this 
paragraph.  Programs  for  handicapped  children  who  do  not  suffer 
from  the  conditions  of  a disadvantaged  background  should  be  prepared 
in  relation  to  the  provisions  for  handicapped  children  under  this 
same  act.  (The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  as  amended  in  1968.) 

FOR  WHOM  OCCUPATIONAL  PROGRAMS  MAY  BE  DEVELOPED 

Those  persons  who  are  disadvantaged  to  the  extent  that  they 
cannot_ succeed  and/or  compete  successfully  in  regular  vocational  or 
consumer  and  homemaking  education  programs  qualify  for  special  voca- 
tiona!  assistance.  Persons  who  can  benefit  from  regular  programs 
wiJ:h_minor  adjustments  do  not  qualify  for  specially  designed  pro- 
grams  unless  it  provides  supportive  services  to  a regular  program. 

For  example,  disadvantaged  students  who  qualify  may  be  enrolled  in 
regular  vocational  programs  with  students  who  are  not  disadvantaged 
as  described  in  the  preceding  paragraph  and  provided  with  such 
supplementary  services  as  may  be  necessary  for  them  to  compete 
successfully  in  a regular  program  with  minor  adjustments.  In  such 
cases,  only  the  cost  of  the  supportive  services  provided  and  the 
additional  cost  for  making  adjustments  can  be  considered  as  effort 
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requiring  additional  cost  to  local  administrative  units*  In  such 


cases,  only  the  additional  cost  may  be  considered  within  the  local 
education  agency's  effort  to  utilize  allotted  resources  for  the  dis- 
advantaged. 


A DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  OF  CONDITIONS  AND  CHARACTERISTICS  FOR  EVALUATING 
THE  DISADVANTAGED  STUDENT: 

THE  ECONOMICALLY  DISADVANTAGED  STUDENT: 

o Whose  family  income  falls  below  the  poverty  level 
(Utilize  Title  I criteria), 

o Who  lacks  proper  food,  clothing,  and  shelter 

o Who  lacks  money  for  normal  school  expenses 

THE  CULTURALLY  DISADVANTAGED  STUDENT  WHO: 

o Comes  from  broken  or  sub-normal  home 

o Lacks  exposure  to  the  "average”  culture  and  experiences 
in  or  exposure  to  music,  art,  literature,  etc* 

o Is  unable  to  use  the  formal  language  necessary  for 
average  school  progress 

o Comes  from  a disadvantaged  or  impoverished  cultural 
background 


THE  EDUCATIONALLY  DISADVANTAGED  STUDENT  WHO: 

o Has  serious  reading,  computational,  or  language  diffi- 
culties 

o Is  two  or  more  grades  below  state  and/or  national 
achievement  norms  for  age  and/or  grade 

o Is  failing  two  or  more  subjects 

o Is  a potential  dropout  and  may  have  one  or  more  of  the 
preceding  characteristics 
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o Has  been  exposed  to  curriculua  that  has  not  been  de- 
signed to  meet  student  educational  and.  oceunaticnal 
needs  which  has  resulted  in  one  or  more  of  the  above 
characteristics  and  which  will  cot  prepare  the  student 
to  meet  occupational  demands'  beyond  the  high  school 
level,  (if  in  fact  after  eoapletion  of  a high  school 
program,  the  student  cannot  or  does  not  meet  the  re- 
quirements for  continued  higher  academic  and  technical 
or  skill  programs  or  cannot  aeet  ;j©b  requirements , 
then  he  should  be  considered  as  educationally  deprived.) 


TpE  SOCIALLY  MALADJUSTED  STUSEXT 
Possible  Symptoms: 
o Defies  rules  and  regulations 
o Likes  to  dominate  the  scene 

o Behaves  in  an  unrestrained  manner  or  shows  such  behavior 
that  is  disrupting  to  the  school  program  for  others  and 
is  difficult  to  manage  behaviorallr* 

i 

i 

o Is  persistently  truant  from  school  and  absent  from  home 
o Has  a consistently  poor  self-image 
o Is  hostile 

o Is  socially  agressive  and  unconventional 

o Is  overly  sensitive  to  constructive  criticism  and/or 
generally  exhibits  behavior  difficult  to  manage  in 
school  and  expulsion  from  school  may  imminent. 

Caution  should  be  exercised  when  designing  programs  to  adequate- 
ly serve  the  disadvantaged.  Students  should  be  carefully  evaluated 
to  determine  whether  they  display  any  or  all  of  the  above  character- 
istiGS*  — rsons  qualify  for  participation  in  special  programs  only 
when  they  are  disadvantaged  to  the  extent  they  cannot  succeed  in 
regular  vocational  programs  (even  with  minor  adjustments)  designed 
for  persons  without  such  handicaps. 
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HANDICAPPED 


The  ’’handicapped'1  are  those  persons  who  are  mgnrallT 

' V - , 

hearing  impaired  and  deaf,  speech  handicapped*  tIsxsIIt  ir.pa.ird 
and  blind,  seriously  emotionally  disrxrhei*  trended*  chc.se  *: th 
learning  disabilities  or  health- imp  aired  persons  who  he  re-asm  c 
their  handicapped  condition  cannot  succeed  or  rartlclnsre  in  a xc~ 
cational  or  consumer  and  home  making  education  program  tes lexer  rcr 
persons  without  such  handicaps*  and  vhe  for  char  reason  reexire 
special  educational  assistance  or  a modified  tc 
and  homemaking  education  program, 

FOR  WHOM  OCCUPATIONAL  PROGRAMS  MAT  5E  !E7E11?EI 


Those  persons  who  are  handicapped  re?  the  extent 

not  succeed  in  and/or  compete  successfully  in  re^xlae 

consumer  and  homemaking  education  programs, 

A DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  OF  CONDITIONS  AN  I InAxACTEXISIIlS 
THE  HANDICAPPED  STUDENT 


tear  max 


m ETAdiAriNs 


Physical  Handicaps : 

Speech  Handicapped 

Definition:  The  student  has  speech  land leans  vhen  his  crctch 

is  defective*  which  includes  srsech  artlcxlaticn 
disorders  or  abnormal  dries  of  oral  rhx^Tcal 
tures  necessary  fer  speech  prccxcricr,  I reach  ' ~ 
defective  when  it  deviates  far  from  the  srssch  " 
other  people*  claims  attendee*  interferes 
communication  and  max  cause  these  < extent ~ 
maladjusted. 

*• 
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Possible  symptoms : 


Does  not  speak  dlstiEctlx  and  lacks  sufficient 
volume  to  be  bear'd. 

Tries  hard,  but  no  scund  comes  out. 

Blinks  his  eyes  excessively,  engages  in  other 
bodily  motions  while  talking  in  an  effort 
to  communicate  cr  clarify  his  speech. 

Lisps . 

Omits  sounds  from  verbs,  adds  to  words,  distorts 
words  and  sue statutes  one  letter  for  another. 


of  the  school  pcpulaticn,  in  accordance  with  the 


Identification : 


The  speech  and  hearing  therapist  is  responsible 
for  surveying  or  screening  the  speech  and  hearing 


local  education  administrations  comprehensive  plan 
for  education.  Referrals  from  principals,  teachers 
school  or  public  nealth  nurses,  or  other  agencies 
may  be  included.  A cm^d  must  have  deviant  or  de- 
fective speech  as  indicated  by  appropriate  diag- 


nostic speech  and  hearing  tests 


Hearing  Impaired 


Definition:  The  hearing-imps. 


s one  whose  loss  of 


eludes  a child  v‘ 


is  impaired  to  the 


degree  that 


:nguGge  development  is 


gular  classes  is  hampered. 
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In  addition,  the  hearing-impaired  child  is  one 
whose  hearing  losses  are  handicapping  him  edu- 
cationally and  development ally , and  includes  the 
child  who  may  later  be  educationally  classified 
as  hearing  impaired  as  well  as  one  who  may  later 
be  classified  as  deaf. 

The  hearing-impaired  child  is  one  whose  hearing 
is  defective  but  still  functional,  with  or  with- 
out a hearing  aid,  for  the  routine  tasks  of  life. 
The  deaf  child  is  one  whose  hearing  or  residual 
is  not  functional  with  or  without  a hearing  aid 
for  the  routine  tasks  of  life. 

Possible  Symptoms:  (primarily  due  to  hearing  impairment) 

. Seems  inattentive  consistently. 

. Has  difficulty  in  locating  sound  direction 
. Shows  repeated  inability  to  hear  in  a group. 

. Frequently  fails  to  respond  to  questions 
. Asks  to  have  words  or  sentences  repeated 
. Has  an  unusually  loud  or  weak  voice. 

. Withdraws  from  the  group 

• Complains  of  bussing  or  ringing  in  the  ears. 

. Has  poor  articulation. 

Identification : 

The  identification  of  hearing-impaired  children 
may  be  made  by  physicians,  qualified  health  offi- 
cials, registered  nurses,  or  other  referral  per- 
sonnel. 
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Visually  Handicapped 


+ 


Definition:  The  visually  handicapped  child  retains  relatively 

low  degrees  of  vision,  or  he  may  have  remaining 
vision  which  makes  it  possible  under  very  special 
conditions  for  him  to  read  limited  amounts  o£ 
regular  large  print.  They  are: 

Blind  Children  Those  who  have  so  little  remain- 
ing vision  that  they  must  use  braille  as  their 
reading  medium. 

Partially  Seeing  Children— Those  who  have  loss  of 
vision , but  are  able  to  use  regular  or  large  type 
as  their  reading  medium.  These  will  generally  be 
children  who  have  a visual  acuity  between  20/70 
and  20/200  in  the  better  eye  after  correction. 
Legal  Blindne s s-- Those  who  have  a visual  acuity  of 
20/200  or  less  in  the  better  eye  after  correction 
or  a peripheral  field  so  contracted  that  the  wid- 
est diameter  subtends  an  arc  no  greater  than  20 
degrees . 

Possible  Symptoms : 

Rub  their  eyes  excessively,  frown  and  attempt  to 
brush  away  blurs. 

Blink  frequently  and  may  become  irritable  when 
doing  close  work. 

Have  crossed  eyes. 

Stumble  or  trip  over  objects. 


O 


Are  unable  to  participate  in  games  requiring 
distance  vision  even  when  corrected. 


Write  erratically. 

Complain  of  dizziness,  headaches,  or  nausea 
following  close  eye  work. 

Identification : 

Visually  handicapped  children  may  be  identified 
by  regular  classroom  teachers  and  school  or 
public  health  nurses  in  observation  and  vision 
screening  programs.  Children  may  also  be  re- 
ferred by  physician  in  routine  physical  examin- 
ations or  in  eye  clinics  held  throughout  the 
State . 

Identification  may  be  established  under  one  of 
the  following  eye  conditions  as  determined  by 
a specialist : 

Central  visual  acuity  of  20/70  or  less  in 
the  better  eye  after  correction. 

Restricted  field  of  vision,  no  greater  than 
20  degrees. 

Progressive  eye  difficulty  of  a serious  nature. 
* 

Insufficient  near  vision  for  reading  regular 
print. 

Crippled 

Definition:  Students  with  crippling  handicaps  have  muscular 

or  neuro-muscular  conditions  which  limit  their 
mobility.  Any  child  who  has  a crippling  physical 
disability  making  it  inadvisable  for  him  xo  par- 
ticipate in  the  regular  classroom  program  of 


the  public  schools  is  eligible  for  a program 
specially  designed  for  handicapped  persons. 
Qualifying  handicaps  are  those  of  short 
term,  a serious  long  term,  permanent,  or 
progressive  nature  and  may  include  disabilitie 
resulting  from  orthopedic,  cardiac,  or  other 
systemic  conditions. 

Possible  Symptoms : 

Have  poor  coordination. 

Walk  awkwardly  or  with  a limp. 

Move  a jerky  or  shaky  fashion. 

Show  signs  of  pain  during  exercise. 

Have  defects  which  interfere  with  normal 
functioning  of  the  bones,  muscles  or  joints, 

(A  few  of  the  more  common  crippling  conditions 
are:  cerebral  palsy,  infantile  paralysis, 

arthritis,  bone  and  joint  disease.) 

Identification: 

Identification  may  be  made  by  a physician  or 
other  qualified  personnel  relative  to  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  crippling  condition, 
the  physical  limitations  within  which  the 
pupil  can  operate  successfully,  and  the 
anticipated  length  of  the  time  the  pupil  will 
be  incapacitated  by  either  primary  or  secondary 
effects  of  the  illness  or  condition. 


Other  Health  Handicaps 

Definition:  These  students  nave  disabilities  which  result 


in  reduced  efficiency  in  school  work  because 
cf  temporary  cr  chronic  lack  of  strength, 
vitality  or  alertness,  as  diagnosed  by  a 
physician  or  other  qualified  person  with 
information  Irdicati  g the  above  as  primary 
effects. 

Possible  Symptoms: 

Are  easily  fatigued. 

Are  excessively  restless  and/or  overactive. 

Are  usually  breathless  after  exercise. 

Complain  or  c nest  pains  after  physical  exertion. 

Are  suMeet  to  frequent  colds. 

Are  extremely  inattentive. 

Are  excessively  hungry  and  thirsty. 

(A  few  or  the  more  usual  health  problems  are: 
rheumatic  fever,  organic  heart  disease, 

^ epilepsy,  diabetes,  asthma  and  nutritional 
aef iciences. ) 

Identif ication: 

Identification  may  be  made  by  a physician,  or 
other  examiner  duly  Qualified  to  Identify  the 
illness  or  condition  and  submit  necessary 
information  to  support  the  diagnosis. 

Mental  Handicaps 

Definition:  Mental  Retardation  refers  to  sub -normal  general 

intellectual  functioning  which  originates 
during  the  developmental  period  and  is  associated 


with  impairment  in  one  or  more  of  the  following 
aspects  of  adaptive  behavior:  (1)  maturation, 

(2)  learning,  and  (3)  social  adjustment.  The 
classification  of  educable  mentally  retarded 
applies  to  those  children  of  school  age  who 
are  developing  intellectually  of  about 
one-half  to  three-fourths  the  rate  of  average 
children . 

» • 

Identification : 

Identification  should  be  made  upon  the 
recommendation  of  a qualified  psychological 
examiner  together  with  evaluation  of  a child’s 
academic  record  by  the  teacher,  principal, 
supervisor  and  other  relevant  school  officials. 
Trainable  Mentally  Retarded  - The 
intelligence  quotient  in  the  25-50  range 
as  determined  by  the  Stanford-Binet 
Intelligence  Scale,  the  Wechsler 
Intelligence  Scale  for  Children,  or  a 
test  of  equal  validity  and  equivalent 
norms. 

Educable  Mentally  Retarded  - The 
intelligence  quotient  in  the  50-75  range 
as  determined  by  the  Stanford-Binet 
Intelligence  Scale,  the  Wechsler 
Intelligence  Scale  for  Children  or  a test 
of  equal  validity  and  equivalent  norms. 
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Slow  Learner  (possible  pseudo-retardate) 
The  intelligence  quotient  in  the  75-85 
range  as  determined  by  the  Stanford-Binet 
Intelligence  Scale,  the  Wechsler 
Intelligence  Scale  for  Children  or  a 
test  of  equal  validity  and  equivalent 
norms . 

Seriously  Emotionally  Disturbed 

Definition:  The  emotionally  disturbed  child  is  one  who  has 

such  emotional  conditions  that  he/she  fails  to 
adjust  in  the  regular  educational  program.  This 
child  is  often  said  to  hiave  "primary  emotional 
problems"  that  result  in  behavior  and  learning 
difficulties . 

Emotional  disturbance  often  occurs  in  conjunction 
with  other  handicapping  conditions  in  the  same 
child.  For  example,  the  emotionally  disturbed 
child  may  have  secondary  learning  problems  such 
as  mild  sensory  or  speech  handicaps  and  may 
be  physically  and/or  perceptually  handicapped. 
Identification : 

Children  showing  symptoms  of  emotional  disturbance 
may  be  referred  to  specialists  by  regular  class 
teachers  and  parents , and  through  programs 
conducted  by  mental  health  clinics.  Children 
referred  should  have  a psychiatric  or  clinical 
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psychological  evaluation  which  indicates 
serious  emotional  disturbance  and  inability 
of  the  child  to  profit  from  the  regular 
instructional  program. 

Learning  Disabilities 

Definition:  The  child  with  a learning  disability  exhibits 

a disorder  in  one  or  more  of  the  basic 
psychological  processes  involved  in  understanding 
or  using  spoken  or  written  language.  These 
may  be  manifested  in  disorders  of  listening, 
thinking,  talking,  reading,  writing,  spelling 
or  arithmetic.  They  include  conditions  which 
have  been  referred  to  as  perceptual  handicap, 
brain  injury,  minimal  brain  dysfunction, 
dyslexia,  developmental  asphasia,  etc.  They 
do  not  include  learning  difficulties  which  are 
due  primarily  to  visual,  hearing,  or  motor 
handicaps,  to  mental  retardation  or  to  emotional 
disturbance.  A learning  disability  may  be 
caused  by  external  as  well  as  internal  factors 
or  may  result  from  a combination  of  both  factors. 
In  any  event  the  child  will  show  a strong 
contrast  between  his  level  of  academic  achievement 
and  measured  intellectual  potential. 

Identification: 

Children  showing  symptoms  of  a learning  disability 
may  be  referred  to  specialists  by  regular 


O 
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classroom  teachers  and  parents*  and  through 
programs  conducted  by  developmental  evaluation 
and  mental  health  clinics*  and  through 
university  related  clinics*  Diagnosis  of 
a learning  disability  may  be  made  by  a qualified 
examiner  such  as  a school*  educational  or 
clinical  psychologist  or  psychological  examiner > 
a physician  or  neurologist  or  learning  disability 
specialist  qualified  to  make  such  evaluations* 
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SUGGESTED  PROCEDURES  FOR  EVALUATING  f I SAD VANTAGE?  AST  5AXDICA*t*ED 
STUDENTS  FOR  PLANNING  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION  ERTSRAMS 

ORGANIZING  A COMMITTEE: 

A committee  should  be  appointed  in  each  local  s©3nc©l  to  function 
with  organized  procedures  for  proper  identif icatio®  of  disadvantaged 
and  handicapped  youth.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  important  feature 
for  planning  since  the  communication  of  informatics®  about  planning 
for  a student  is  basically  started  and  implemented  with  the 

committee  members.  Suggested  members  to  serve  on  this  committee  are: 

. Principal 

• Teachers 

. Representatives  of  Pupil  Personnel  Services  *uch  a<- 
Guidance  Counselors,  School  Psychologist,  Scnool  Social 
Workers,  Attendance  Counselors,  School  Heaitx  Tersomnel 
and  Pupil  Appraisal  Personnel.  onnel, 

. Representatives  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Services. 

. Representatives  from  other  community  oreanisa^^o-nc  tha* 

Jorenh-?rant  info;*atioa  tk*  background  ©r  on'nlannine 
for  children  e,g.  Department  cf  Welfare* 

• Special  Education  Personnel 

• Local  Supervisors 


SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION  TO  BE  USED  BY 

AND  HANDICAPPED  STUDENTS  FOR  PLANKIX6  OCCUPATIWAr. 

Uses  of  School  Records: 

a.  Education  history 

b.  Family  and  Social  history  bacxcrcu-c* 
c . Health  records 

d.  Academic , achievement  and  rsycholoe leal 

e.  Social  and  personal  record 
f«  Attendance  record 


SWLSATI  DISADVANTAGE 
rTTTATI ON  PROGRAMS 


records 
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g.  Activities  — in  and  out  of  sc  tied 

h.  Vocational  plans 

i.  Significant  teacher  notes 

j.  Talents,  skills,  and  abilities 
Student  Information : 

a*  Interview  with  student 

b.  Autobiography 

c.  Observation 

d.  Social  peer  relationships 

e.  Other  related  student  information 
Home : 

a.  Parents  and/or  Guardians 
Community: 

a.  Neighbors  and  friends 

b.  Religious  Organisations 

c.  Civic  Organizations 

d.  Business  and  Industry 

e.  Other  related  community  resources 
Public  and  Social  Agencies: 

a.  Welfare 

b.  Child  Guidance  Clinics 

c.  Children’s  Court 

d.  Public  Health  Department 

e.  Employment  Security 

f.  Family  Service  Agency 


The  teacher  and  committee  should  see  that  all  available  and 
relevant  data  concerning  a student  is  considered  if  valid  conclusions 
are  to  be  drawn  to  effectively  develop  programs  to  meet  the 
occupational  needs  of  the  student- 

Teachers  and  persons  working  with  students  are  strongly 
encouraged  to  use  a variety  of  diagnostic  measures  and  not  be  limited 
to  the  use  of  a single  diagnostic  instrument.  The  evaluator  should 
consider  mechancial,  verbal  and  written  measures  of  abilities,  and 
performance  for  the  purpose  of  classing  more  effective  educational 
programs. 


PERSONALITY  TESTS 


These  instruments  can  be  used  in  helping  to  identify  and 
evaluate  some  personality  characteristics  of  children  who  are 
disadvantaged  culturally,  the  socially  maladjusted  and  possibly 
point  to  children  with  emotional  problems. 

Administration  and  interpretation  of  Personality  Tests  should 
be  performed  by  persons  whose  training  have  equipped  them  to 
analyze  such  results. 

This  test  information  could  be  incorporated  into  the 
Summary  Sheet  as  part  of  determination  of  children  for  this 
program . 

SUGGESTED  TEST: 

1.  Gordon  Personal  Profile  by  Leonard  V.  Gordon 

(For  high  school) 

Harcourt,  Brace  and  World 

757  Third  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10017 

2.  The  Adjective  Check  List 

(For  high  school) 

Consulting  Psychologists  Press 
577  College  Avenue 
Palo  Alto,  California 

3.  Behavior  Preference  Record 

(For  grades  4-6;  7-9;  9-12) 

California  Test  Bureau 
5916  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles,  California 


4,  Mooney  ProbJ em  Checklist 

(For  junior  high  school  and  senior  high  school) 

The  Psychological  Corporation 
304  E.  45th  Street 
New  York,  New  York 
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CLASSROOM  TEACHER'S  EVALUATION  REPORT 
(To  Be  Completed  By  Each  Subject  Teacher) 

The  classroom  teacher's  evaluation  report  has  been  prepared  so 
that  the  subject-matter  teachers  can  rate  twenty-six  significant 
personal  qualities  of  each  student. 

Each  personal  quality  is  rated  either  frequently,  occasionally, 
or  not  observed , 


Provisions  have  been  made  for  listing  known  handicaps,  special  talents 

and  recommended  areas  in  which  the  student  needs  special  instruction  or  help 

Student 

Last  First  Middle  Subject 

SIGNIFICANT  PERSONAL  QUALITIES 

Please  check  ( ) the  following  in  order  to  rate  the  student  on  each 
characteristic : 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 


10. 


11. 


12. 

13. 

14. 


15. 


Is  overly  shy  and  withdrawn 
Is  fearful  or  distrustful 
Is  willing  to  try  new  activities 
Seeks  Attention 
Dominates  others 
Is  agressive 

Is  frequently  chosen  by  others 
Prefers  isolation  from  group 
Is  easily  discouraged 
Is  disrespectful 
Frequently  absent  or  tardy 
Had  difficulty  adjusting  to  school 
Assumes  responsibility 
Is  reliable 

Continuous  inability  to  understand  or 
comprehend 

Tries  too  hard 

Underachiever  (Above  average  student 
doing  below-average  work) 
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16. 

17. 


18.  Acute  sensitivity  --  cries  easily 

19.  Is  neat  and  clean 

20.  Encourages  others 

21.  Is  courteous  and  appreciative 

22.  Has  good  manual  dexterity 

23.  Is  agile/well-coordinat ed 

24.  Appears  to  prefer  older  children 

25.  . Appears  to  prefer  younger  children 
26..  Mingles  with  children  of  opposite  sex 
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List  any  known  handicaps: 


Briefly  describe  any  special  talents: 


Recommended  areas  in  which  the  student  needs  special  instruction  or 
help ; 


Comments : 


Signature  of  Teacher 
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A Flexible  Comprehensive  System  for  Changing  Behavior 


Evaluation 


Personal-Social  Program  Coal 

Dimensions 


Implementing  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968 
Public  Law  90-576 


Student 


(Who)  £ 


f~  Cannot  Succeed  in 

Regular  Vocational  Education  Programs 

i 

j Handicapped 

i 

Mentally  Retarded,  Hard  of  Hearing,  Deaf.Specch  Impaired, 
Visually  Impirpd,  Seriously  Emotionally  Disturbed.  Crippled 
Other  Health  Impaired  Persons  * 10% 

(Why) 


(What) 


® I Programs  & Services  I 



I * Classroom  Related  Academic  Instruction 


a.  Remedial  Instruction 

b.  Communications  Skills  Training 

c.  Reader  and  Interpreter  Services 

T 


II  - Employability  Skills  Training 
a*  Classroom  Related  Technical  Instruction 
b.  Shop,  Laboratory.  Field.  Cooperative  Work 
Co  Other  Occupational  Experience 

i 


HI  - Individualized  Services 


au  Guidance  L Counseling 

b.  Diagnostic  Services 

c.  Special  Transportation  Facilities  fc  Services 

4.  Special  Education  Equipment,  Services  L Devices 


I 


IV  - Individualized  Programs 


a.  Special  Instructional  Program 

b.  Prc-vocational  Orientation  Program 


. O 

me 


c 

ere 
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Employment  in  a Specific  Occupation  or  a Cluster  of  Closely  Related 
. Occupations  as  an  Or  -upational  Field  


SOME  SERVICES  AND  PROGRAM  COMPONENTS  FOR  THE  DISADVANTAGED 


1.  Surveys  by  contract  or  by  staff 

a.  Of  employment  opportunities  for  disadvantaged  youth  and  adults 

h.  To  identify  disadvantaged  persons 

c.  To  identify  geographical  areas  of  concentration 

2.  Recruitment  and  promotional  costs  required  to  reach  disadvantaged 
youth  and  adults;  advertising,  speaking  engagements,  working  with 
citizen  groups,  TV  announcements,  visual  presentations 

3.  Scheduling  modifications 

a.  Individual  scheduling  requiring  additional  time  of  faculty 

b.  extended  school  day,  week,  or  year  requiring  additional  time 
of  faculty 

c.  Individual  instruction  requiring  special  faculty  time 

d.  Extension  of  time  for  program  completion  such  as  a longer 
school  day,  an  additional  semester  or  semesters. 

e.  Flexible  scheduling  permitting  students  to  enter  and/or  leave 
the  school  when  the  students,  teachers,  and  counselors  feel 

t.uey  are  ready,  willing,  and  able  to  pursue  their  studies  or 
to  obtain  a job. 

NOTE:  These  services  and  programs,  personnel  and  scheduling,  are  all 

in  addition  to  those  provided  other  students 

4.  Formation  and  servicing  of  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Disadvantaged 
similar  :o  activities  performed  for  occupational  advisory 

committees 

5.  Curriculum  development  for  individual,  modified,  or  special 
programs 

a.  Additional  salaries  required  for  specialists  familiar  with 
needs  of  disadvantaged  and  techniques  to  meet  these  needs 


b.  Special  supplies  and  instructional  materials  developed 
especially  for  disadvantaged  students 

c.  Consultants 

d.  Contracting  out  for  ser\ices  when  such  are  necessary  to 
supplement  existing  staff  efforts 

e.  Or ientat ion-to-work  programs  including  personal  development 
and  social  skills  courses 

f.  Occupational  orientation  programs  including  field  trips 

g.  Research,  experimental,  and  demonstration  projects 

h.  Program  evaluation  by  contract  or  by  staff 

6.  Personnel 

a.  Psychologist 

b.  Reader  and/or  interpreter 

c.  Remedial  education  specialist 

d.  Program  developer  and  coordinator 

e.  Instructional  aides 

f.  Job  placement  coordinator 

g.  Job  development  coordinator 

h.  Social  worker 

i.  Specially  trained  guidance  counselor 

7.  Services 

Educational  testing  for  academic  diagnostic  purposes 
Family  counselling  services  related  to  the  student's  vocational 
program 

Psychological  services  for  diagnosis  of  emotional  and  mental 
problems 

Guidance  and  counselling  for  academic  and  psychological 
purposes 
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e.  Bilingual  instruction  and  bicultural  orientation 

8.  Staff  Development 

a.  Extra  work  hours  required  of  faculty  for  seminars,  conferences, 
meetings  in  teams,  and  workshops 

b.  Organization  of  specialized  institutes 

c.  Arranging  meetings  with  the  participation  of  persons  from 
related  services  and  organizations  for  purposes  of  cooperation 
and  coordination.  This  might  include  staff  of  other  training 
programs,  business  and  labor  representatives,  community  and 
neighborhood  leaders,  other  educational  officials 

9.  Business  Cooperation 

a.  Additional  staff  required  to  coordinate  work  experience  or 
work-study  programs  outside  of  the  formal  vocational  education 
programs,  but  which  require  the  cooperation  of  business,  and 
close  supervision  and  guidance  by  the  school 

1)  Big  Brother  arrangement 

2)  In-school  or  after-school  arrangements  in  which  credit  is 
given 

3)  Arrangements  whereby  one  or  more  industries  adopt  a 
program  or  school 

b.  Staff  members  detailed  the  added  assignment  of  working  with 
business  and  industry  to  arrange  for  summer  iobs  for  faculty 
for  updating  skills  and  knowledge. 


SOME  SUGGESTED  SERVICES  AND  PROGRAM  COMPONENTS  FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED 


Survey  by  contract  or  by  staff  members  to  identify: 

a.  handicapped  population 

b.  methods,  materials,  equipment,  and  techniques  utilized  in 
providing  vocational  education  programs  for  handicapped 
persons 

c.  occupational  opportunities  available  to  the  handicapped 

d.  other  agencies,  organizations,  and  individuals  who  are 

concerned  with  and  knowledgeable  about  education  of  handicapped 
persons 


e.  extent  of  vocational  preparation  being  provided  by  other 
agencies  and  organizations 

f.  areas  in  which  programs  are  needed .. (geographic , population 
groups,  manpower  needs,  etc.) 

Recruitment  and  promotional  activities  designed  to  reach  handicapped 

persons,  potential  employers  and  potential  teachers,  and  to 

develop  community  participation  and  surport 

a.  advertising,  speaking  engagements,  working  with  citizen  groups 

b.  TV  announcements,  posters,  and  ether  visual  rresentatior.s 

Scheduling  modifications 

a.  individual  scheduling  which  requires  additional  cult v time 

b.  extended  school  day,  week,  or  year,  which  requires  additional 
faculty  time  and  other  relate'!  exrer.se s 

c.  individual  instruction  which  recuires  addit  •■o~  = ’ 


d*  flexible  scheduling  permitting  individual  student  to  enter 
and/or  leave  program  when  student , teacher s * ani  t c :t  colors , 
feel  is  appropriate  to  students'  rr stress 


4.  Formation  and  servicing  of  Advisory  lorn i tree  tor  the  hVndicacred 
similar  to  activities  which  are  performed  for  occur  at  ion a!  sdviserv 
committees.  ^ ' 


5.  Formation  of,  and  part  ic  ipat  lot;  in  activities  of  coord  :"at:ro 
committees  ...  State  and  local, 

a.  travel  expenses 

b.  additional  time  of  assigned  faculty  “enter 

c.  additional  clerical  expense  < 

6.  Modifications  of  regular  program 

a.  Special  equipment  necessnrv  for  hard  learned  rerscns  i-  -rvev 
are  to  succeed  in  vocational  rrogran 

Examples : 


Visually  handicapped 


Deaf  and  the  Hard  of  Hearing 


instructions  in  fra  ills 
large  Print  materials 
flora Is  which  use  sound  rather  than 
sound  (lights  rat'er  txan  bells ^ 
o r e c : a _ satety  devices  such  as 
additional  guard  rails  areur.d 
“ovine  parts  o~  a Tract  ire 

Printed  rather  than  verbal 
instruct  ions 

Pi  grabs  which  use  siobt  rather 
than  sound  (li^ts  rather  than 
hells > 


Crippled 


Mentally  Retarded 


Cardiac  and  other  physical I 
impaired  persons 


c , 


Curriculum  modification 
of  curriculum  to  use  th 
in  order  to  compensate 
additional  expenditures 

1)  additional  time  all 

2)  special  work  books 
student 

3)  task  analysis:  bre 

job  into  tasks  and 
to  identify  the  mod 
or  methods  which  wo 
individual  is  to  ac 
required  skill 

Educational  services  wh 
programs  and  are  specif 
condi t ion 

1)  psychological  servi 
services  which  are 
students  and  which 
in  regular  program 

2)  reader  services  for 

3)  guide  services  tr  1 
rest  room,  bus,  etc 

4)  interpreter  service 

5)  physical  assistance 
otherwise  handicap?. 

6)  tutorial  services 


■vice  and  in-service 


7)  teacher  training  actdricie 
education  to  precare  teach 
persons  in  vocational  etc :: 
5)  vocational  orientation  frr 
9)  remedial  education 
12)  educational  specialists  * a 
the  deaf,  teachers  of  ti- 
ll ) consultation  services 

12)  job  placement  cocrdinatrrs 
employment  followup  servir- 

13)  program  and  curriculum  dev- 
services 

1*0  euidance  and  counseling  sei 
that  provided  tc  nenhann in- 
referral  and  foil cvnn  serv 

cro?ra~ 

lt)  transportation  services  vr : 
provided  nonhand ic anted 
"ore  of  the  servicer  noted  am 
Special  Education,  Vocational  5 

c css : ble . 

- r. e assessment  oc  at i . it i f ? c c 
a cooperative  effort  of  tenerul 
vocational  educators,  vc: scions 
guidance  counselors,  psyrhilrr; 
professionals  in  the  atcrrcrisc 


tc  work  with  handicapped 
n pro grams 
directed  persons 


h therapists,  teachers  of 


:c  finding,  placement  and 
dr  handicapped  students 
rent:  personnel  and 

es  which  are  in  addition  to 
d students;  this  may  include 
whicn  are  needed  by  the 
r succeed  in  the  vocational 

are  in  addition  to  those 


re  = variable  through 
relocation , and/or  other 
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Limitation  of  Funds 


Funds  available  for  vocational  education  for  handicapped  persons 
may  not  be  used  to  provide  food,  lodging,  medical,  and  dental 
services  and  other  services  which  may  be  necessary  for  students 
enrolled  in  such  programs,  but  which  are  not  directly  related  to  the 
provision  of  vocational  education  to  such  students.  For  example, 
safety  glasses  may  be  an  allowable  expenditure  but  regular  eye  glasses 
are  not.  However,  the  State  Board  or  local  educationcl  agency 
conducting  such  programs  shall  encourage  the  provision  of  such  services 
through  arrangements  with  other  agencies  responsible  for  such  services. 
Also,  funds  may  not  be  used  to  pay  student  stipends  or  wages  for 
participation  in  approved  projects.  Furthermore,  funds  cannot  be  used 
for  publicity  or  advertisement  to  present  or  promote  the  operation 
of  the  program. 

Funds  available  for  vocational  education  for  disadvantaged  persons 
may  not  be  used  to  provide  food,  lodging,  medical,  and  dental  services 
and  other  services  which  may  be  necessary  for  students  enrolled  in 
such  programs,  but  which  are  not  directly  related  to  the  provision 
of  vocational  education  to  such  students.  However,  the  State  Board 
or  local  educational  agency  conducting  such  programs  shall  encourage 
the  provision  of  such  services  through  arrangements  with  other 
agencies  responsible  for  such  services. 


Summary  of  Possible  Uses  of  Funds  for  Vocational  Education  of 


Handicapped  and  Disadvantaged. 

Vocational  Psychologist 
Speech  and  Hearing  Specialist 
Reader  and  Interpreter  Services 
(Tutorial ) 

Remedial  Education  Specialist 
( Services ) 

Consultant  Personnel 
In-service  and  Pre-service 
Educational  Programs 
Vocational  Education  Aides 
Special  Programs  (projects) 
Transportation  Facilities  and 
Services 


Instructional  Materials  Development 
Personnel 

Local  Supervisor  and  Coordination 
Personnel 

Guidance  and  Counseling  Diagnostic 
Service 

Job  Placement  Coordinator  for 
Handicapped 

Equipment  and  Devices  (specialized) 
Instructional  Materials 
Teaching  and  Laboratory  Equipment 
Adult  Programs  and  Services 
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V.E.ri.  REPORT  FORM  --  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED 


District : 
School : 

Coordinator : 
Report  Date: 


To  Serve  Students 

Single  District 

To  Serve  Teachers 

Cooperative  School 

Comb inat ion 

Districts 

Pre-Vocat ional 
Vocational 


No  of  Cooperating 
Districts 


Major  Handicapping  Condition 
of  Students  to  be  Served 


Educable  Mentally  Retarded 
Trainable  Mentally  Retarded 
Deaf 

Hearing  Handicapped 
Speech  Impaired 
Visually  Handicapped 
Seriously  Emotionally  Disturbed 
Crippled 
Other 

(Specify)  ~~  “ 

Totals 


K-6 


Number  of  Students*' 
to  be  Served 


7-8 


9-12 


Adults- 


Number  oi 
Staff 
to  be 
Employed 


^Indicate:  G=Group  (class ) assistance  in  special  programs 
,;i;Ind icate : I = Individual  assistance 

Persons  who  are  out  of  school  who  are  either  employed  or  seeking  employment 

A.  The  specific  "measurable"  OBJECTIVES  of  this  project  are: 

(Develop  this  Component  on  a Separate  Attachment") 


The  PROCEDURES  to  be  used  to  achieve  each  of  the  above  stated  objectives 
are:  (Develop  this  Component  on  a Separate  Attachment) 


To  best  determine  the  degree  to  which  the  desired  objectives  were 
accomplished  the  following  EVALUATION  will  be  employed: 

(Develop  this  Component  on  a Separate  Attachment) 


D. 


Report  expenditures  as  it  specifically  relates  to  individuals  served. 

1.  Cost  of  Special  program  for  assistance  to 
hand i capped ’ s needs . 

2.  Cost  of  modified  special  program  to  meet  individually  handicapped’s 

needs. *  1 2 


meet  a group  of 
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PROGRAM  FOR  THE  V.E.D.  REPORT  FORM  --  DISADVANTAGED 


District : 
School : 
Coordinator : 
Report  Date: 

To  Serve  Students 
To  Serve  Teachers 
Combination 

Single  District 

Cooperative  School 
Districts 

Pr e-Vocat ional 
Vocational 

No.  of  Cooperating 
Districts 

Major  Handicapping  Condition 
of  Students  to  be  Served 

Number  of  Students* 

Number  ofj 
Staff  j 

to  be  j 

k-6 

7-8 

9-12 

Adults** 

Economically  Deprived 
Culturally  Deprived  ' 
Educationally  Deprived 
Socially  Deprived 

Emploved  j 

“Indicate:  G=Group  (class)  assistance  in  sneri* 

1 

— 

inaicaie:  i=lndividual  assistance 

Persons  who  ere  out  of  school  who  ere  either  employed  or  s,eki„e  e.ploy.ent 


The  specific  "measurable"  OBJECTIVES  of  this  project  are: 

(Develnn  t h I Q P n m -pi  n a +-  ^ _ r> . . 


^ wsjLLiivrib  or  this  proi 

(Develop  this  Component  on  a Separate  Attachment) 


B.  The  PROCEDURES  to  be  used  to  achieve  each  n*  tKo  sic 

are,  (Develop  this  Co.ponent  on  °bleCtiV'S 


c. 


To  be. t determine  the  degree  to  which  the  desired  objectives  were 
accomplished  the  following  EVALUATION  WILL  BE  EMPLOYED- 
(Develop  this  Component  on  a Separate  Attachment) 


D. 


lRePCCostXofnftU-ei  ^ U Specificall-V  relates  individuals  served 
’ PJ°Jram  f°r  as r,i stance  to  meet  a group  of 


disadvantaged  needs?  — ^nce  to  meet  a group  of 

■’  needts!f  Special  proSram  to  individually  disadvantaged 
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Introduction 


This  book  contains  a general  description  of  every  major  manpower  program 
in  Arizona.  The  description  includes  the  basic  data  concerning  each 
program  — what  it  does,  whom  it  is  designed  to  serve,  how  it  is  funded, 
by  whom  it  is  implemented,  how  it  originated,  and  the  extent  of  Arizona 
State  Employment  Service  involvement. 

It  is  important  to  point  out  the  distinctions  that  are  made  in  each 
description  and  by  the  format  of  the  book  itself.  Each  description  con- 
tained herein  defines  a program  or  a related  system  or  service.  It  does 
not  define  any  agency.  Federal  department,  or  other  organization.  Thus, 
the  reader  might  question  why  "LEAP”  (Leadership  and  Education  for  the 
Advancement  of  Phoenix)  or  "0E0"  (Office  of  Economic  Opportunity)  is  not 
described.  LEAP  is  a community  action  agency;  OEQ  is  a Federal  agency 
providing  funds  to  community  action  agencies  for  implementing  manpower 
programs.  In  each  description  the  term  "Administering  Agency"  refers  to 
the  Federal  agency  which  supplies  the  funds,  directions,  and  guidelines. 
"Implementing  Agency"  refers  to  the  organization  which  implements  the 
program.  The  implementing  agency  may  be  a local  or  State  agency  or  a 
bureau  of  a Federal  department. 

This  book  does  not  confine  itself  to  descriptions  of  actual  manpower 
programs  in  Arizona.  There  are  other  important  programs  not  currently 
functioning  in  Arizona  but  which  are  likely  to  be  in  the  near  future. 

These  are  described  in  Part  III.  Part  IV  describes  the  experimental  and 
demonstration  program  which  served  as  the  "pilot"  or  prototype  for  some  of 
the  programs  which  exist  today.  Also,  there  are  some  extensive  services 
not  specifically  funded  as  programs  which  are  performed  for  special  groups 
They  are  aimed  at  large  and  important  groups  and  in  many  respects  are 
similar  to  manpower  programs;  these  are  included  in  Part  V. 

Most  of  the  actual  and  potential  programs  and  services  described  herein 
are  encompassed  and  coordinated  by  a system  --  CAMPS  (Cooperative  Area 
Manpower  Planning  System);  CMS  (Comprehensive  Manpower  System)  — and  by 
a comprehensive  program  - CWTP  (Comprehensive  k'ork  and  Training  Program) 
These  systems  and  this  program  are  defined  in  Part  I. 


Charles  A.  Boyle,  Administrator  ’• 
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I.  SYSTEMS  OR  PRCK3%MS  EKOtPASSm  FSOGSm 
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laoGPAt: 


CATS- 


NATURE  A.lj  PURPOSE 
CF  PRQGRA  i 


ELIGIBILITY 

REQUIREMENTS 

ADMINISTERING  AGENCY 

IMPLEMENTING  AGENCIES 

LINKING  AGENCIES 

AUTHORIZING 

LEGISLATION 


— •-  'crc^rr:  :v 


CA.*FS  Is  * systar  under  acfcJ*  all  .arsarans  ire 

mandated  to  ';orfc  tegeteer  If  ©reer  te  ^.e  aettsr 
coordination  it  tee  delivery  of  rente  or  ss*v»c£s. 
Through  local  auto— s OTPS  cs—ftsags,  tie  xla^riTc 
and  delivery  of  all  rewaorer  ssrvicss  Is  cswciretec 
for  the  respective  CAPS  areas. 

&»  PS  functions  at  foar  levels:  retfesrel,  reeicrsT , 
state,  and  area  (local).  ?*s  area  fiscal)  sasrattees 
serve  as  tine  "trass  roots'  opsracfone'l  laves  at  white: 
manpower  reeds  are  assessed,  greerae  are  sssesiiesd 
and  recommended*  organized.  aod  feslresstei  ;ite  tee 
necessary  coortfiratisr  of  services*  facilities,  are! 
fund  dispensing.  Tae  state,  regfcaai,  and  retiasel 
committees  fwcticr  largely  as  catalysts  sad  camfi- 
nating  agents,  technical  assistants,  rerss*  amt  arorrafal 
boards,  awl  as  focal  points  for  distrfaotlair  ant  com- 
munications Mite  tee  geographic  areas  vriteiis  teeir  scant 
of  responsibility. 


In  Arizona  three  area  ce— ittees  have  leer  atesiftatete 
the  Phoenix  area  couprisia*  Jferioaea  Cfc— ty,  tee  lucso* 
area  conprising  Pin  Canty,  and  tee  entire  tewajc  fotiro. 
The  State  Coamttee  has  established  a saftca—attee  to 
serve  tee  *b*U»ce-of -State*  os  a ta— rarr  basis  until 
the  Manpower  Advisory  Gt— ittees  are  established  *ite.it; 
the  four  planning  districts  teat  cancrtse  tee  telaiee-of- 
State. 

The  assistance  of  m-«afcer  groups  mt  ladiwiteals  es 
consultants  nay  be  sought  fro*  fecal  aaacaters,  cm— irit? 
leaders,  esployers,  trade  anion  representatives,  aid 
others  who  nay  have  a specific  tee*ledge  *?  seeds  aid  ran- 
ditions  reflecting  fro*  teeir  am  ssfeere  *f  lifl seres 
and  activity. 

All  agencies  receiving  federal  amfefor  state  f«n&  for 
manpower  programs  are  repaired  te  partieftete- 

The  area  and  State  a— rsttee  chain—  are  agoelrtec  ty 
the  highest  elected  official  witelt  tee  respective  area. 

Agencies  having  nenfcerskip  in  OTPS. 

Varies,  as  outlined  in  tee  OTPS  ®1ar. 

Federal  Executive  Order  11432,  St—st  15,  1565,  ant 
State  Executive  Order  ©-S,  fevester  34,  13E5. 
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ases  iwdvEcrrr 


LOCATION  OF  ASES 
IimVDEiT 


The  Arizona  State  Employment  Service  handles  the 
personnel  paper,  ork  under  funding  arrangements  with 
the  l1.  S.  Deoartmert  ef  La&or  for  the  staff  positions 
to  the  area  and  State  CAMPS  tararittees  in  the  form 
of  executive  secretaries  aad  clerical  assistance. 

The  agency  also  cooperates  as  a member  agency  in  CA; IPS 
by  providing  selection  and  referral , counseling  and 
evaluation,  and  job  develooneat/placenent  services  as 
requested  by  other  agencies. 

CAMPS  coomi ttees  have  been  active  in  Phoenix,  Tucson, 
Navajo  Nation,  and  bal amce-cf-5tate , all  of  which  involve 
commitments  and  participation  of  the  Arizona  State 
Employment  Service  thrown  its  local  offices  and  the  State 
Administrative  Office. 


O 

ERLC 
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PROGRAM 


CMS  - Comprehensive  Manpower  System 


MATURE  hhU  PURPOSE 
OF  PROGRAM 


ELIGIBILITY 

REQUIREMENTS 

( 

AUillNISTEKiNG  AGENCY 

Ii-IPLEi  IEiMTING  AGEuCY 
LINKING  AGENCIES 
SOURCE  OF  FUNDS 
ASES  INVOLVEMENT 


LOCATION  OF  ASES 
INVOLVEMENT 


CHS  is  an  experimental  concept  for  delivery  of 
comprehensive  manpower  services  being  tested  in  ten 
SMSA's  and  one  rural  area.  The  restructuring  of 
ASES  offices  in  » iari copa  County  stresses  greater 
involvement  of  cooperating  community  agencies,  more 
individualized  and  sustained  services  to  disadvantaged 
applicants  in  accord  .-nth  tneir  need,  and  a stream- 
lined but  meaningful  service  to  qualified  applicants 
and  to  employers. 

Tne  new  local  office  model  offers  tnree  groupings  of 
applicant  services:  self-directed  job  information 
services;  employability  exploration  and  jou  develop- 
ment services;  and  intensive  employability  development 
services.  This  model  provides  an  information  storage, 
maintenance,  and  communication  system  between  tne 
several  local  offices  and  cooperating  community 
agencies  dispersed  throughout  the  county  so  that  job 
and  training  opportunities  can  be  brought  to  persons 
using  any  one  of  those  offices. 

All  unemployed  and  underemployed  persons  in  need  of 
manpower  services.  However,  major  efforts  are 
directed  to  those  persons  most  in  need  of  sucn  serv- 
ices, i.e.,  the  poor,  older  workers,  youth,  and 
ot.ier  disadvantaged  persons. 

U.S.  Department  of  Labor  through  the  Manpower 
Administration. 

Arizona  State  Employment  Service. 

as  needed  to  achieve  objectives. 

Department  of  Labor,  Manpower  Administration. 

The  Arizona  State  Employment  Service  will  provide  the 
full  range  of  employability  development  services 
including  counseling,  testing,  referral  to  all  types 
of  training,  job  development,  placement,  follow-up, 
manpower  and  employment  information,  and  administra- 
tive and  technical  support. 

Maricopa  County. 
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PROGRAM 


CMTP  - Comprehensive  Work  and  Training  Program 


nature  Ann  purpose 

uF  PROuRAi'l 

The  Comprehensive  Work  and  Training  Program  (CUTP) 
provides  for  maximum  utilization  and  interrelation  of 
all  manpower  development  resources,  regardless  of 
funding  source,  available  in  the  community  program 
area.  The  objective  of  the  program  is  to  provide  an 
unbroken  sequence  of  services  which  will  enable  the 
disadvantaged  to  obtain  and  retain  employment.  The 
Regional  Manpower  Administrator  (RMA)  will  designate 
Community  Program  Areas  (CPA)  in  the  State  following 
consultation  with  Uffice  .of  Economic  Opportunity  offi- 
cials and  the  highest  elective  official  in  the  area. 

The  Rj'im  will  then  select  a-  Prime  Sponsor  (PS)  to  plan 
and  administer  the  CiJTP.  The  PS  will  plan,  administer, 
and  monitor  all  those  manpower  programs  which  are 
funded  under  Title  I-B  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  (NYC  Out-of- School , Uperation  Mainstream,  new 
Careers,  and  Concentrated  Employment  Program,  though 
excepting  NYC  In-School  and  JOBS),  and  will  coordi- 
nate those  programs  with  other  relevant  manpower  pro- 
grams in  the  community,  such  as  MOTA.  The  PS  will  be 
an  active  member  of  CAMPS  and  the  CWTP  plans  will  be 
coordinated  with  that  system.  The  governing  board  of 
the  PS  shall  be  specifically  composed  to  include 
public  officials,  representatives  of  the  poor,  unions, 
business  and  industry,  including  other  groups  who  are 
concerned  with  the  problems  of  poverty.  The  PS  shall 
also  be  responsible  for  representatives  of  the  poor 
participating  in  decision-making,  enrollee  participa- 
tion, and  employment  of  the  poor  in  component  programs. 

ELIGIBILITY 

REQUIREMENTS 

All  areas  of  the  State  would  be  eligible;  however, 
areas  with  substantially  high  rates  of  unemployment 
and  underemployment  would  receive  a priority  for  con- 
version to  Community  Program  Areas,  as  well  as  the 
size  and  mix  of  projects  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  area. 

rtDiiINISTERING  AGENCY 

The  Manpower  Administration  through  its  regional 
offices. 

IMPLEMENTING  AGENCY 

The  Prime  Sponsor,  as  designated  by  the  Regional 
Manpower  Administrator.  Priority  of  the  selection 
will  be  given  to  Community  Action  Agencies  unless 
incapable  of  performing  the  functions  of  a Prime 
Sponsor.  Any  public  or  private  nonprofit  agency 
exhibiting  such  capacity  could  then  be  designated. 
Any  designee  must  be  capable  of  (1)  receiving  and 
disbursing  funds;  and  (2)  planning,  developing, 
administering,  coordinating,  and  evaluating  a CWTP . 
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LINKING  AGENCIES 


SOURCE  OF  FUNDS 
ASES  INVOLVEMENT 

LOCATION  OF  ASES 
INVOLVEMENT 


Linkage  will  ultimately  be  developed  with  all  CAMPS 
affiliated  agencies  conducting  manpower  programs,  as 
well  as  resource  agencies  providing  personnel  and 
family  supportive  services  needed  by  enrol  lees  of 
manpower  programs.  Agencies  administering  MuT  pro- 
grams under  ilOTA  and  work  and  experience  programs 
under  EGA  are  specifically  required  to  link  those 
programs  to  CWTP,  as  cited  in  the  1967  amendments 
to  the  EOA. 

Federal  — provided  by  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act, 
as  amended. 

The  Arizona  State  Employment  Service  provides  manpower 
services  such  as  outreach,  counseling,  testing,  job 
market  information,  referral  to  training  and  suppor- 
tive services,  and  follow-up.  Within  some  projects, 
services  may  also  include  orientation,  work  sample 
testing,  coaching,  and  follow-through  services. 

Statewide. 
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II.  ACTIVE  PROGRAMS  IN  ARIZONA 


O 

RJC 
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. . i uRZ  m iw  Pii RPCSE 
OF 

The  currxse  of  the  Adult  Sasic  Education  program  is  to 
provide  Sasic  education  to  adults  vith  less  than  an 
eighth  grade  education,  with  particular  emphasis  on  those 
•^tc  have  less  than  a fifth  grade  education.  The  program 
is  designed  to  develop  conauri cation  and  computational 
shills,  ski  altitudinal  development  necessary  for  success 
in  problem  solvinn  anc  eci>loyability. 

ELIC-I3ILITT 

REQURLEiTS 

ust  ee  adults  functioning  below  eighth  n^ade  level. 

ADiiliUSTERL.C  AGENCIES 

Arizona  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Division  of 
Adult  Education. 

IiiPLEi£ilTI.JC  A&ilCIES 

Local  educational  agencies. 

LIiIKine  AGENCIES 

Community  Action  Agencies;  Arizona  State  Employment 
Service;  Arizona  Department  of  Public  Instruction: 
Divisions  of  Vocational  Education,  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation; Department  of  Welfare. 

AUTHORIZING 

LEGISLATION 

Adult  Education  Act  of  1965,  Title  III,  as  amended. 

SOURCE  OF  RIGS 

Federal,  through  Off ire  of  Education.  Local  funds  match 
m amount  of  10  percent  of  the  total  program. 

ASES  mVOLVECriT 

Hecnriteent,  referral,  counseling,  evaluation,  job 
development,  jot  placement. 

LOCATION  OF  ASES 
IiiVCLVLiE.iT 

Statewide. 

PEOGPuli; 


Apprf>”i- ' ■■ ?shiv 


nature  and  purpose 

OF  Pi;0GRAi'i 


SPECIAL  I.IFORi IATIOri 


ELIGIBILITY 

KEQUIkEhENTS 


administering  agency 

i; iPLE.£.!TI,IG  AGENCY 


ERiC 


This  program  stimulates  and  assists  industry  to  conduct 
training  on  the  job  for  occupations  commonly  known  as 
skilled  crafts  or  trades.  Training  standards  are  recom- 
mended, and  the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Trainina 
encourages  the  application  of  these  standards  in  appren- 
ticeship agreements.  Apprenticeship  proqrams  are  formu- 
lated by  employers  and  labor  organizations. 


A national  advisory  committee  known  as  the  Federal 
Committee  on  Apprenticeship  includes  representatives 
of  labor,  vocational  education,  and  Federal  officials. 

This  committee  makes  recommendations  to  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  on  apprenticeship  training  programs. 

Apprentices  take  related  instruction  in  the  theoretical 
aspects  of  a trade,  usually  in  local  trade  or  vocational 
schools.  The  program  normally  consists  of  a four-year 
term  of  on-the-job  training,  plus  144  hours  oer  year  of 
classroom  instruction. 

Apprentices  receive  a progressively  increasing  wage  as 
they  advance,  starting  at  about  50  percent  of  the^cus- 
tomary  journeyman  rate. 

$ 

Significant  steps  to  reach  out  for  minority  applicants 
and  other  disadvantaged  applicants  have  been  implemented 
in  Arizona.  The  Phoenix  Urban  League  conducts  a ,an- 
power  Development  and  Training  Act  project,  principally 
in  the  urban  areas,  to  interest  minorities  to  apply  for 
apprenticeship.  For  marginal ly  qualified  applicants, 
orientation  is  provided  in  test-taking  and  requirements 
relating  to  apprenticeable  occupations. 

The  Western  Apprenticeship  Coordinators  Association 
conducts  a comparable  program  on  the  Indian  reservations 
throughout  the  State.  The  most  significant  results  have 
been  experienced  on  the  Navajo  Reservation. 

Generally,  age  requirements  range  from  17  through  26; 
mental  and  physical  capacity  for  the  job;  have  aptitude 
for  the  job;  high  school  education  or  GED;  citizenship 
or  first  papers. 

Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Training. 

Local  joint  apprenticeship  committees  composed  equally  of 
management  and  labor.  Occasionally  employers  or  worker 
groups  singly  conduct  programs  where  there  are  no  labor- 
management  agreements. 
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LlilKIilG  AGENCIES 


AUTHORIZING 

LEGISLATION 

SOURCE  OF  FUiiDS 

ASES  INVOLVEMENT 


LOCATION  OF  ASES 
INVOLVE)  lEilT 


' .'here  necessary  to  achieve  objectives,  primarily 
Vocational  Education,  local  school  districts,  and 
Arizona  State  Employment  Service. 

National  Apprenticeship  Act  of  1U37. 


U.S.  Department  of  Labor  and  private  industry. 

The  Arizona  State  Employment  Service  assists  the  Bureau 
of  Apprenticeship  and  Training  in  promotion  of  appren- 
ticeship. Assists  joint  apprenticeship  committees  by 
providing  manpower  information  and  by  recruiting,  screening 
and  referring  applicants  to  apprenticeship.  In  Phoenix, 
operates  the  Apprenticeship  Information  Center  (AIC)  to 
insure  maximum  knowledge  of  apprenticeship  among  all  youth 
including  the  disadvantaged.  Promotes  equal  employment 
opportunity  in  apprenticeship. 

Statewide  (AIC,  Phoenix  only). 
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PROGRAM 


CAP  - Cormmity  Action  Program 


NATURE  AilD  PURPOSE 
OF  PROGRAM 


ELIGIBILITY 

REQUIREMENTS 


ADMINISTERING  AGENCY 
IMPLEMENTING  AGENCY 

LINKING  AGENCIES 

AUTHORIZING 

LEGISLATION 


Community  Action  Programs  mobilize  community  resources 
to  help  families  combat  the  problems  of  poverty,  such 
as  poor  health,  inauequate  education,  unemployment, 
and  dilapidated  housing.  Through  community  action 
agencies,  the  poor  are  encouraged  to  participate  in 
planning,  policy-making,  and  operation  of  the  program's 
special  projects.  Typical  projects  in  these  locally 
established  Community  Action  Programs  include  health 
centers,  neighborhood  multi-service  centers,  legal 
services,  foster  grandparents,  aid  to  migrant  workers, 
and  Indian  reservations  projects. 

Private  non-profit  and  public  agencies  are  eligible. 
Grants  are  made  to  agencies  representing  an  entire 
community  and  to  single  purpose  agencies  with  adequate 
authority  to  enter  into  contracts,  receive  grants,  and 
carry  out  the  program  directly  or  by  contract  with 
other  agencies.  A community  may  be  any  urban  or  rural 
geographic  area  including  a state,  metropolitan  area, 
county,  city,  town  multi  city  unit,  or  any  neighborhood 
or  sufficiently  homogeneous  area  without  regard  to 
political  boundaries  or  subdivisions. 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 

Arizona  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  through  the  local 
community  action  agencies. 

Varies  at  local  level.  Linkages  occur  v/he re  necessary. 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  Title  II. 


SOURCE  OF  FUNDS 


ASES  INVOLVEMENT 


LOCATION  OF  ASES 
INVOLVEMENT 


Federal  grants  up  to  90  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
program  (first  two  years  — 50-50  matching  funds  there- 
after) are  available  for:  (1)  program  development, 

(2)  project  administration,  (3)  research  and  pilot 
programs,  (4)  training,  and  (5)  technical  assistance. 

Arizona  State  Employment  Service  managers  and  staff 
personnel  serve  as  advisors  and  provide  technical 
assistance  in  preparing  project  proposals. 

Statewi de . 
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PROGRAM 


CEP  - Concentrated  £>t.V w»:; 


NATURE  AiiLi  PURPOSE 
OF  PRCGt'Ai  i 


The  Concentrated  Employment  Program  provides  a close- 
knit  system  for  delivering  manpower  services  ("a 
manpower  services  delivery  system'1)  for  the  disavan- 
taged.  It  began  operation  in  local  areas  in  1967. 

Every  area  program  has  four  principal  features: 

(1)  Enlisting  the  active  support  and  ccooeration  of 
business  and  labor  organizations  in  local  committees; 

(2)  Providing  a wide  range  of  counseling,  health, 
education,  and  training  services  on  an  individual 
basis;  (3)  Developing  employment  opportunities  suited 
to  each  individual  in  the  oronran;  and  (4)  Providino 
the  follow-up  assistance  necessary  to  assure  that  a" 
job,  once  obtained,  will  not  be  quickly  lost. 

Concentrated  Employment  Program  contracts  are  entered 
into  by  the  Department  of  tabor  with  a single  respon- 
sible sponsor  in  each  locality.  The  sponsor  may 
arrange  for  subcontracts  as  required  to  supply  the 
services  disadvantaged  workers  need  front  the  time  they 
enter  the  project  through  job  placement,  coaching  on- 
the-job,  and  where  necessary  and  feasible,  a second 
or  even  a continuous  "chance." 


ELIGIBILITY 

REQUIREMENTS 


ADiilillSTERIilG  AGENCIES 


IMPLEMENTING  AGENCY 


Enrol  lees  receive  counseling,  coaching,  orientation, 
and  referral  to  jobs,  training  programs,  or  basic 
education.  Also  they  receive  such  necessary  support 
services  as  medical,  dental,  legal  aid,  and  day  care, 
etc. 

All  persons  served  by  the  Concentrated  Employment 
Program  must  be  unemployed  or  underemployed  residents 
of  the  designated  target  area  and  must  meet  the 
criteria  for  disadvantaged  individuals. 

U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Manpower  Administration,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
and  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  local  Community  Action  Agency  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  is  the  oresumed  sponsor.  The 
City  of  Phoenix  LEAP  sponsors  the  Phoenix  CEP,  and 
the  Navajo  CEP  is  sponsored  by  the  Office  of  Navajo 
Economic  Opportunity  (ONEO). 


O 
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LINKING  AGENCIES 

Phoenix  Operation  $ER,  Phoenix  Lriprr  iea.ve. 
Opportunities  Industrialization  Center,  Department  of 
Public  '.Jelfare,  County  Health  Department,  State  Depart 
ment  of  Vocational  Education,  ami  Arizona  State 
Employment  Service. 

AUTiiORIZIiiG 

LEGISLATIOil 

Economic  Opportunity  Act  cf  1964.  ai  aut.diJ, 
See.  123(a)(5). 

SOUPXE  OF  FUNDS 

Federal,  as  authorized  by  tnc  Development 

and  Training  Act  and  the  Economic  Occort.n'rity  Act. 

ASES  INVOLVEMENT 

The  Arizona  State  Eisployioent  Service  <£§  ^ contract 
to  provide  intake,  vocational  guidance,  counsel i no , 
job  market  information,  job  development,  selection 
and  referral  to  jobs,  training,  or  to  other  aoencies 
for  supportive  services. 

LOCATION  OF  ASES 
INVOLVEMENT 

Phoenix  and  the  Navajo  Reservation. 

* 


n-s 

S?90 


FRQGRAU 

MATURE  AilD  PURPOSE 
OF  PROGRAM 

The  Surea*  of  >cr  '**rrs  onc^stes  tr~s  lotr’rimel 
training:  ax  yce  oTecs^ert  trochaic  ^ to 

develop  enrlc^er:  oceorturrt^ss  ~or  toe  xmeisrlrnat's 
with  sans  decree  s&i?T  ate  oror :e  ~T£t^txci:mxl 
training,  crstrs-oafc  train' te.  are  louTSe''7'?*  zsrzwrr 
various  enr Ityrasst  zrrrtr*^  tarrse-s.  ^Tisreirl  ass is- 
tance  is  ^rc*1oeo  is  aeccrssroa  -ttr 
and  r.ray  Ircl  joe  trensccmticrr.  suits' sterrce  er  rsuta 
to  training  carter,  arc  ?ea~tT  sa^oss. 

ELIGIBILITY 

REQUIREIiEilTS 

Any  Indian.  'S  years  or  e^e  or  o\*e%  ^tc  resizes  ip: 
or  near  arr  Tnciar  reser^'rorr  or  oormr~ t<  jjrcer  tre 
jurisdiction  of  toe  S*rs&  o^  Itutst  ^"a'-s  arc  ^o 
voluntarily  arenas. 

AUiiliJISTERIilG  AGENCY 

U.S.  uegeraent  o~  the  I~te^  or.  ScreBi  o~  I*r»sr  -flairs* 

IilPLEiiEilTIiiG  AGENCY 

Employers  Assistants  office,  Sure^i  o~  Incisr  ^airs. 

LINKING  AGENCIES 

Arizona  State  2sclc?tne^t  Semite;  ^rura  Ite*£*-tse(tt  if 
Public  Instruction:  riirtSTtrr  r~  Ain't  ciueatiar;,  dUis^cr 
of  Vocational  'eratilicst'orr.  j£DE"tserr  rr  tool*  oral 
Education 

AUTHORIZING 

LEGISLATION 

Employment  Assistance  Aot  o*  cmssk^  I.  ~rl% 
(25  USC,  Section  7S). 

SOURCE  OF  FUNDS 

Federal  — ..5.  SBrarre^t  of  toe  Irta^ir. 

ASES  INVOLVEMENT 

The  Arizona  State  E~r7oyne*t  Saints  rrcnie 

recruitment*  re^e^a'.  ocursa''’Tc.  a*a'^arorr.  3~c 
placement. 

LOCATIOil  OF  ASES 
INVOLVEiiENT 

Stated  cse. 

# 


NATURE  Af-D  PURPOSE 
OF  PROGRAMS 


ELIGIBILITY 

REQUIREMENTS 


ADMINISTERING  AGENCY 


IMPLEMENTING  AGENCIES 

AUTHORIZING 

LEGISLATION 

SOURCE  OF  FUNDS 

ASES  INVOLVBiENT 

LOCATION  OF  ASES 
INVOLVEMENT 


The  purpose  of  this  cropraTT  is  to  provide  employability 
development  and  comcr-epersive  manpower  services  to  prison 
inmates  and  ex -offenders  in  order  to  facilitate  an  orderly 
return  to  meaningful:  sncToymenl  and  normal  social  func- 
tioning—and  thereby  reduce  the  recidivism  rate  in  the 
State  of  Arizona. 

This  program  serves  cersors  who  have  been  convicted  of  a 
felony,  incarcerated,  end  released  upon  completion  of 
sentence. 

U.S.  Department  of  Later,  Manpower  Administration. 


Arizona  State  Employment  Service;  Arizona  Department  of 
Corrections;  Arizona  jeoartment  of  Public  Instruction, 
Division  of  Vocational  Rfehatilitation,  Department  of 
Vocational  Education. 

MDT  Act  of  1962,  as  amended. 


U.S.  Department  of  Later,  through  the  Manpower  Administration. 

The  ASES  provides  vocations!  counseling;  ED  team  evaluation 
and  assessment;  job  detfsHoonent;  placement,  intensive  support, 
and  post-placement  foTlow-uo;  referral  to  training;  and 
referral  to  other  agencies  for  needed  supportive  services. 

Phoenix,  Florence,  Tucson,  flagstaff,  Yuma,  and  Safford  areas. 


PROGRAM 

Federal  Sumer  Employment  Program  for  Youth 

NATURE  AND  PURPOSE 
OF  PROGRAM 

This  is  a program  providing  for  employment  of  needy 
youth  (16-21)  for  summer  jobs  in  Federal  agencies.  With 
the  direction  of  the  President,  the  U.S.  Civil  Service 
Commission  has  provided  a special  authority  for  temporary 
hiring  between  May  14  and  September  30  which  allows  Federal 
agencies  to  hire  youth  without  examination  for  jobs  requiring 
no  special  skills  or  knowledge.  The  Commission  has  also 
announced  a single  examination  for  summer  appointment  at 
grades  GS-1  through  GS-4  and  PFS-5  (post  office)  on  a state- 
wide basis. 

The  examination  for  GS  positions  is  normally  in  the  fall  of 
each  year  and  closes  in  February.  For  information  concerning 
the  examination,  contact  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 

44  West  Adams,  261-4731  , or  examiners  at  first  and  second 
class  post  offices. 

ELIGIBILITY 

REQUIREMENTS 

Federal  Agencies:  Basically,  youth  must  be  age  16-21  and 
show  an  economic  need  (meet  the  criteria  for  disadvantaged) 
for  summer  employment. 

ADMINISTERING  AGENCY 

U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  the  Post  Office  Department. 

IMPLEMENTING  AGENCIES 

Arizona  State  Employment  Service  in  cooperation  with  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  and, in  Phoenix,  the  CAMPS  Committee 
for  Youth  Employment. 

LINKING  AGENCIES 

Arizona  State  Employment  Service  in  cooperation  with  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  and,  in  Phoenix,  the  CAMPS  Committee 
Others  as  required. 

AUTHORIZING 

LEGISLATION 

Presidential  memorandum  to  heads  of  departments  and  agencies 
dated  February  3,  1970. 

SOURCE  OF  FUNDS 

Federal  funds  available  to  Federal  agencies  such  as  military 
bases,  BIA,  VA,  and  IRS. 

ASES  INVOLVEMENT 

The  Arizona  State  Employment  Service  provides  job  development, 
selection,  certification,  testing,  and  follow-up. 

LOCATION  OF  ASES 
INVOLVEMENT 

The  Federal  agencies'  portion  of  the  program  is  in  effect 
statewide. 
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PROGRAM 


MATURE  Af!D  PURPOSE 
OF  PROGRAM 


ELIGIBILITY 

REQUIREMENTS 

ADMINISTERING  AGENCY 
IMPLEMENTING  AGENCIES 
LINKING  AGENCIES 

AUTHORIZING 

LEGISLATION 

SOURCE  OF  FUNDS 
ASES  INVOLVEMENT 


LOCATION  OF  ASES 
INVOLVEMENT 


HRD-EDS  - Human  Resources  Development 

Employability  Development  Services 


Hunan  Resources  Development  implements  the  po.icy 
of  the  United  States  Training  and  Employment  Service 
(USTES)  that  a substantial  share  of  the  total  staff 
and  resources  of  the  Federal-State  Employment  Service 
be  directed  to  the  emcloyment  and  training  needs  of 
the  hard-core  unemployed  and  underemployed.  It  pro- 
vides enoloyability  development  services  which  shall 
include  at  least  the  following:  outreach  and  orien- 
tation of  individuals  who  are  chronically  unemployed 
'or  underemployed  or  who  have  poor  employment  prospects; 
assessment  of  their  capabilities  through  interviewing, 
counseling,  and  testing  techniques  adapted  to  their 
special  needs,  arrangements  for  and  referrals  to 
other  agencies  for  related  supportive  services  such 
as  health  and  welfare;  selection  and  referral  to 
employment  and  training;  and  follow-up  to  training 
and  placement  to  assist  such  individuals  in  finding 
and  keeping  suitable  jobs.  The  program  emphasizes 
screening  applicants  into  the  world  of  work  rather 
than  screening  them  out.  The  program  is  designed 
to  reach  Indians,  and  other  minority  groups,  through 
Arizona  State  Employment  Service  offices. 

Member  of  a poor  family,  anid  unemployed,  under- 
employed, or  hindered  from  seeking  work,  and  who 
is  either  a school  dropout,  minority  group  member, 
under  22  or  over  45  years  of  age,  or  handicapped. 

Arizona  State  Employment  Service. 

Arizona  State  Employment  Service  1c;al  offices. 

The  Arizona  State  Employment  Service  will  link  with 
other  agencies  as  outlined  in  the  CAMPS  plan  or 
where  otherwise  necessary  to  achieve  HRD  objectives. 

Title  III  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
20  CFR  604.21. 

Federal  funds,  authorized  by  Title  III  of  the  Social 
SecurityAct  and  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act. 

The  Arizona  State  Employment  Service  provides  outreach, 
counseling  (self-assessment,  ooal  definition,  work- 
world  assessment),  referral  to  jobs,  referral  to 
training  (OJT,  NYC,  Job  Corps,  !1DT,  Basic  Education, 
Employability  Orientation),  job  development,  placement, 
post  placement  follow-up,  and  referral  to  other  agencies 
for  supportive  services  (health,  family,  day  care, 
dental). 

Statewide 
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PROGRAM 

Job  Corps 

;',*TURE  Af'O  PURPOSE 
T PROGRAM 

JcbCorps  is  a program  of  basic  education,  skill 
training,  ard  useful  work  experience  for  disadvan- 
taged young  men  and  >'onen.  It  is  aimed  at  those  who 
need  a change  of  environment  and  individual  help  to 
develop  talents,  self-confidence,  and  motivation  to 
improve  themselves.  Enrol  lees  reside  at  four  types 
of  Job  Corps  centers:  (1)  conservation  centers  for 

men  located  in  national  parks  and  forests  and  are 
usually  operated  by  the  Interior  and  Agriculture 
Departments,  (2)  urban  training  centers  for  men, 
located  on  unused  Federal  military  installations  in 
or  near  urban  areas  and  operated  under  contract  by 
private  and  public  agencies,  (3)  urban  training 
centers  for  ''oman  located  on  leased  facilities  and 
operated  under  contract  by  private  and  public  agen- 
cies, and  (4)  newly  established  residential  man- 
power centers  in  30  cities.  Phoenix  was  designated 
as  the  first  city  to  receive  a new  "mini-center"  as 
authorized  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor.  The 
center  will  train  350  metropolitan  Phoenix  youth,  on 
a coeducational  basis  and  in  conjunction  with  other 
on-going  manpower  programs.  Youth  selected  for  Jot 
Corps  participate  in  intensive  programs  of  education, 
vocational  training,  work  experience,  counseling,  and 
other  activities.  The  Job  Corps  assists  young  persons 
who  need  and  can  benefit  from  an  unusually  intensive 
program  operated  in  a group  setting  distinct  from 
the  current  environment  to  become  more  responsible, 
emoloyable,  and  productive  citizens. 

ELIGIBILITY 

REQUIREMENTS 

Anyone  16  through  21  who  is  a a permanent 
resident  of  the  United  States  is  eligible  to  join 
the. Job  Corps.  Enrollees  sought  are  those  in  need 
of  intensive  counseling,  education,  training,  and 
related  assistance  and  who  are  most  likely  to  con- 
tinue living  in  poverty  if  they  are  forced  to  con- 
tinue living  in  their  present  environment. 

ADMINISTERING  AGENCY 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Manpower  Administration. 

IMPLEMENTING  AGENCY 

Job  Corps. 

LINKING  AGENCIES 

Community  Action  Agencies,  3ureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 
Arizona  State  Employment  Service,  Department  of 
Vocational  Education. 

AUTHORIZING 

LEGISLATION 

Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  Title  I-A. 

SOURCE  OF  FUNDS 

Federal,  as  provided  by  the  Economic  Development  Act. 
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.A.SES  IP'CtVEfiENT 

LOCATIOf!  CF  ASES 
IMVOLVEP!Ef*T 


The  Arizona  State  Employment  Service  provides  recruit- 
ment, screening,  counseling,  referral,  oost-enrollee 
placement,  and  follow-up, 

Statewide.  (Skill  Center  — fietropolit'  i Phoenix 
only) 
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NATURE  k 2 SIF9GSE 
OF  PRGGRA" 

A joint  effort  of  government  and  the  National  Alliance 
of  Business®?*  thereby  on-the-ior  training  is  given  by 
employers  to  the  hard  core  disadvantaged.  There  are 
three  different  approach  to  this  training  program: 

(1)  Basic  contract.  (Employer  enters  into  a contract 
nth  the  Federal  government  to  provide  training  and 
other  services  for  which  he  will  be  reimbursed  over 
a 9-month  period  for  extraordinary  expenses.)  The 
employer  may  subcontract  training  or  services  other 
than  or-the-job  training  which  aust  be  provided  cn  the 
employer's  precises.  (2)  Basic  noncontract.  (Employer 
certifies  enrollees  as  eligible  and  receives  no  reim- 
bursement for  training  or  other  services  provided.) 

(3)  Jobs  for  Youth.  (This  is  a summer  noncontract 
program,  and  funds  for  training  are  not  provided.) 

ELIGIBILITY 

REQUIREMEHTS 

Enrollees  aust  meet  the  criteria  for  disadvantaged 
applicants  as  described  by  J0BS-3AB. 

ADMINISTERING  AGENCY 

National  Alliance  of  Businessmen. 

IMPLB1EKTIMG  AGENCIES 

Arizona  State  Employment  Service  in  cooperation  with 
the  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen.  Contracts  are 
negotiated  and  administered  by  the  Regional  Manpower 
Administrator. 

LINKING  AGEJCIES 

Concentrated  Employment  Program,  Arizona  State  Employment 
Service. 

AUTHORIZING 

LEGISLATION 

The  fonpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962 
(Title  II),  and  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
(Title  I-B). 

SOURCE  OF  FUNDS 

Federal,  as  authorized  under  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  and  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

ASES  IfiYOLYDOT 

The  Arizona  State  Employment  Service  will  provide 
recruitment,  certification,  and  referral  to  employment, 
supportive  services,  assistance  in  contract  negotiations 
and  funding. 

LOCATION  OF  ASES 
INVOLVEMENT 

This  program  is  in  effect  statewide. 

o 
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PROGRAM 

JOP  - JOBS  Optional  Program 

i MATURE  AND  PURPOSE 
OF  PROGRAM 

The  purpose  of  the  JOBS  Optional  Program  is  to  place 
unskilled  and  underskilled  people  on  jobs  in  which  they 
will  receive  training  enabling  them  to  become  productive, 
skilled,  competitive  employees.  The  philosophy  of  this 
program  is  "hire  first."  Training  is  designed  and  super- 
vised by  the  employer  to  meet  his  manpower  needs.  The  OJT 

employee  becomes  a regular  member  of  the  employer's  work 
force  and  is  paid  by  him.  The  employer  in  turn  is  reimbursed 
in  part  for  training  costs  based  on  a negotiated  fixed  cost 
figure.  The  length  of  training  is  determined  by  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  occupation  as  computed  from  the  Dictionary  of 
Occupational  Titles  code  - ranging  from  8 to  44  weeks  for 
disadvantaged  people,  and  from  4 to  22  weeks  for  nondisad- 
vantaged  people  and  upgrading  situations. 

ELIGIBILITY 

REQUIREMENTS 

Employee/Trainees:  At  least  50  percent  of  the  employee/ 
trainees  must  meet  the  Manpower-Administration's  criteria 
for  the  disadvantaged.  Employers:  Any  private  profit  or 
nonprofit  company  may  participate. 

ADMINISTERING  AGENCY 

U.S.  Department  of  Labor  ’ 

IMPLEMENTING  AGENCY 

Arizona  State  Employment  Service 

LINKING  AGENCIES 

Any  agency  may  refer  applicants  for  on-job  training  to  the 
Employment  Service. 

AUTHORIZING 

LEGISLATION 

Section  301(b)  of  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
of  1962,  as  amended. 

< 

SOURCE  OF  FUNDS 

U.S.  Department  of  Labor 

ASES  INVOLVEMENT 

Total  administration  of  the  JOBS  Optional  Program:  development 
of  contract  proposals,  approval  of  all  contracts,  selection 
and  referral  of  applicants,  reimbursement  to  employers,  closing 
out  of  contracts,  and  on-going  evaluation  of  entire  program 
and  individual  contracts. 

LOCATION  OF  ASES 
INVOLVEMENT 

Statewide 

PPOGRAM 


MDT  - Manpower  Development  and  Training 
(A  General  Description) 


NATURE  AND  PURPOSE 
OF  PROGRAM 


ELIGIBILITY 

REQUIREMENTS 


ADMINISTERING  AGENCIES 


IMPLEMENTING  AGENCIES 


LINKING  AGENCIES 


AUTHORIZING 

LEGISLATION 

SOURCE  OF  FUNDS 

s 


ASES  INVOLVEMENT 


LOCATION  OF  ASES 
INVOLVEMENT 


The  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  provides  for 
a nationwide  program  of  training  and  retraining  for  the 
unemployed' and  underemployed  and  authorises  a broad 
foundation  program  of  manpower  and  automation  research, 
provides  for  institutional  and  on-the-job  training, 
provides  payment  of  training  allowances  up  to  164 
weeks  plus  transportation  and  subsistence  allowances. 
Training  is  for  occupations  for  which  there  is  reason- 
able expectation  of  employment.  The  1966  amendments 
to  the  Act  provided  for  special  programs  to  (1)  meet 
specific  needs  of  older  workers,  (2)  authorize  experi- 
mental programs  for  part-time  training  in  occupations 
with  critical  skill  shortages,  and  (3)  train  inmates 
of  correctional  institutions. 

Persons  16  years  of  age  or  older  who  are  unemployed  or 
underemployed  and  who  cannot  reasonably  be  expected 
to  get  appropriate  full-time  employment  without  such 
training.  •> 

U.S.  Department  of  Labor;  U.S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

Arizona  State  Employment  Service,  Unemployment  Compensation 
Division  of  the  Employment  Security  Commission,  and  the 
Arizona  State  Department  of  Vocational  Education  for 
institutional  training. 

Various  Community  Action  Agencies,  Operation  SER,  Migrant 
Opportunity  Program,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Division 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Division  of  Adult  Education, 
Urban  League,  NYC,  and  Opportunities  Industrialization 
Center. 

Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962,  as  amended. 
Economic  Opportunity  Amendments  (1966). 

Federal,  as  authorized  by  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act,  90  percent.  State  matching  of  institutional 
training  costs,  10  percent. 

The  Arizona  State  Employment  Service  initiates  insti- 
tutional training  programs,  does  testing,  counseling, 
selection,  referral,  placement,  and  follow-up  of  trainees. 

Statewide. 


PROGRAM 


MDT  - Mcmpcver  Development  and  Training  (Institutional) 


NATURE  AND  PURPOSE 
OF  PROGRAM 


ELIGIBILITY 

REQUIREMENTS 


ADMINISTERING  AGENCIES 


IMPLEMENTING  AGENCIES 


LINKING  AGENCIES 

AUTHORIZING 

LEGISLATION 

SOURCE  OF  FUNDS 
ASES  INVOLVEMENT 


LOCATION  OF  ASES 
INVOLVEMENT 


MDTA  institutional  training  is  conducted  in  both  public 
and  private  facilities  of  cooperating  agencies  uiing  a 
classroom  method  of  teaching.  This  classroom  instruction 
may  include  employment  orientation  training  as  well  as 
basic  education. 

. Persons  16  years  of  age  or  older  who  are  unemployed  or 
underemployed  and  who  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to 
get  appropriate  full-time  employment  without  such 
training.  Further,  there  must  be  reasonable  expecta- 
tion of  employment  in  the  occupation  for  which  the  worker 
is  trained. 

U.S.  Department  of  Labor;  U.S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

Arizona  State  Employment  Service,  Unemployment  Compensation 
Division  of  the  Employment  Security  Commission  of  Arizona, 
and  the  Arizona  State  Department  of  Vocational.  Education. 

Community  Action  Agencies,  Operation  SER,  Migrant  Opportunity 
Program,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Division  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation,  Division  of  Adult  Education,  Urban  League, 
NYC,  and  Opportunities  Industrialization  Center. 

Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962,  as  amended. 
Title  II-B,  Section  231. 

Federal,  as  authorized  by  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act,  90  percent.  State  matching  of  institutional 
training  costs,  10  percent. 

The  Arizona  State  Employment  Service  initiates  institutional 
training  programs,  does  testing,  counseling,  selection, 
referral,  placement,  and  follow-up  of  trainees. 

Statewide.  r 


PR0GM4 


Model  Cities  - Model  neighborhoods  in  Demonstration 
Cities 


iJATURE  AND  PURPOSE 
OF  PROGRAM 


ELIGIBILITY 

REQUIREMENTS 


ADMINISTERING  AGENCY 


IMPLEMENTING  AGENCY 
LINKING  AGENCY 

AUTHORIZING 

LEGISLATION 


The  Model  Cities  Program  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  is  designed  to  encourage’ new, 
comprehensive,  and  innovative  solutions  to  urban  pro- 
blems that  can  become  models  for  the  entire  country. 
Grants  may  be  made  for  80  percent  of  the  cost  of 
planning  and  developing  programs  for  the  improvement 
of  community  services  and  facilities,  adding  new  pro- 
grams and  projects  as  necessary,  and  coordinating 
Federal,  State,  local,  and  private  resources  in  a 
total  attack  on  the  interrelated  problems  of  smaller 
communities  and  of  entire  neighborhoods  of  larger 
cities.  Plans  developed  under  this  program  should 
provide  for  the  improvements  of  housing,  employment, 
education,  transportation,  health,  recreation,  social 
services,  and  crime  prevention  in  blighted  areas. 

Grants  will  be  made  to  a "city  demonstration  agency" 
which  may  be  a city,  county,  single,  or  jointly 
acting  municipality,  or  single  or  jointly  acting  local 
public  agency  designated  by  local  government  to  admin- 
ister the  program.  Applications  must  detail  the  city's 
problems  and  proposed  active  plans  for  their  solution. 
Areas  selected  should  contain  such  problems  as  serious 
deficiency  in  housing,  environment,  and  education  and 
high  concentration  of  poverty,  unemployment,  and  ill 
health.  A workable  program  should  include  the  following 
seven  elements:  (1)  Adequate  housing  codes  and 
ordinances,  (2)  A comprehensive  community  plan,  (3) 
Neighborhood  analysts,  (4)  Administrative  organization, 
(51  Financing,  (C)  Housing  for  displaced  families,  and 
(7)  Citizen  participation. 

U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  with 
technical  assistance  provided  by  the  Regional  offices  of 
Federal  participating  agencies. 

Local  City  Demonstration  Agency. 

Public  agency  heads,  private  agency  heads,  other 
organization  representatives  and  Model  Neighborhood 
representatives. 

Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development  Act 
of  1966,  Title  I. 
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SOURCE  OF  FUUUS 


Federal  up  to  80  percent. 


ASES  IHVOLVEi'iEdT  The  Arizona  State  Employment  Service  assists  in  the 

development  of  the  manpower  component  and  participates 
in  the  delivery  of  appropriate  manpower  services. 

LOCATION  OF  ASES  Tucson  and  the  Gila  River  Indian  Reservation. 

Ii’lVOLVEilENT 


ERjt 
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PROGRAM 

MOP  - Migrant  Opportunity  Program 

NATURE  AND  PURPOSE 
OF  PROGUi 

The  Migrant  Opportunity  Program, inpl oriented  by  a 
nonprofit  organization  of  the  same  name, is  designed 
to:  (1)  develop,  establish,  and  maintain  basic 

GED  and  prevocational  education  classes  for  indigenous 
people  and  existing  agencies;  (2)  provide  child  care 
services  for  children  of  seasonal  farm  * writers  and 
train  indigenous  aids  in  child  development  techniques; 
(3)  construct  housing  using  self-help  techniques;  (4) 
raise  the  economic  potential  of  the  people  served 
through  education. 

ELIGIBILITY 

REQUIRE!  iEiJTS 

Generally,  persons  who  are  heads  of  households  and 
whose  incomes  place  them  below  the  poverty  level. 

ADi  .INISTERING  AGENCY 

Migrant  Opportunity  Program. 

Implementing  agency 

.Migrant  Opportunity  Program. 

LINKING  AGENCIES 

Arizona  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Divisions 
of  Adult  Education, .Vocational  Education,  Vocational 
Rehabilitation;  Operation  SEP,;  Skill  Training  Oppor- 
tunity Project. 

AUTHORIZING 

LEGISLATION 

Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  as  amended.  Title  III. 

SOURCE  OF  FUNDS 

Federal,  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  Certain 
components  of  the  program  are  matched  in  kind  on  a 
10  percent  ratio. 

ASES  INVOLVEMENT 

Arizona  State  Employment  Service  staff  provide  requested 
labor  area  information  to  Migrant  Opportunity  Program 
personnel;  local  offices  will  provide  full  range  of 

services  to  referrals  from  the  Migrant  Opportunity  Program. 

♦ 

LOCATION  OF  ASES 
INVOLVEMENT 

Statewide. 
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PROGRAM 


HYC  - neighborhood  Youth  Corps 


NATURE  AiiD  PURPOSE 
OF  PROGRAI  i 


( 


ELIGIBILITY 

REQUIREMENTS 


ADMINISTERING  AGENCY 
IMPLEMENTING  AGENCIES 


LINKING  AGENCIES 

{ 


The  tieighborhood  Youth  Corps  has  three  major  programs: 
an  in-school  program,  an  out-of-school  program,  and  a 
summer  program.  This  in-school  program  provides  part- 
time  work  and  on-the-job  training  for  students  of  high 
school  ace  from  disadvantaged  families.  The  summer  pro- 
gram provides  those  students  with  job  opportunities 
during  the  summer  months.  The  out-of-school  program 
provides  economically  deprived  school  dropouts  with 
practical  wort:  experience  and  on-the-job  training  to 
encourage  then  to  return  to  school  and  resume  their 
education,  or  if  tin's  is  not  feasible,  to  help  them 
acquire  work  habits  and  attitudes  that  will  improve 
their  employability.  The  program  provides  Federal  funds 
and  technical  assistance  to  public  and  private  nonprofit 
organizations  to  establish  work  training  programs.  In 
private  on-the-job  training  projects,  the  Federal  govern- 
ment will  pay  the  legitimate  training  costs  while  the 
employer  is  responsible  for  the  trainee's  wages.  Enrol- 
lees  may  not  be  employed  on  projects  involving  construc- 
tion, operation,  or  maintenance  of  any  facility  used  or 
intended  for  use  in  any  sectarian  or  religious  worship. 
Also,  emollees  must  not  displace  any  employed  workers  nor 
impair  existing  contracts  for  service. 

To  be  eligible  for  the  in-school  program,  youth  must  be 
in  grades  9 through  12  (or  age  14  and  elementary  school). 
In  addition,  the  youth  must  be  going  to  school  and  come 
from  a family  whose  annual  income  falls  below  the  poverty 
level  indicating  that  there  is  a need  for  earnings  to  go 
to,  or  stay  in,  school. 

To  be  eligible  for  the  out-of-school  program,  the  youth 
must  have  been  a dropout  for  three  months  with  no  plans 
to  return  to  school,  be  unemployed,  age  16  through  17  , 
and  from  a poor  family.  Eligibility  requirements  for  the 
Sumner  program  are  the  same  as  for  the  in-school  program. 

Department  of  Labor  through  the  Manpower  Administration. 

Sponsors  in  the  area  who  contract  with  the  Manpower 
Administration.  Sponsors  are  usually  Community  Action 
Agencies  but  may  be  public  and  private  nonprofit 
organizations. 

Migrant  Opportunity  Program,  Operation  SER,  Arizona 
State  Employment  Service,  Arizona  State  University, 
Department  of  Vocational  Education,  Division  of  Adult 
Education,  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 
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AUTHOaiZI.lG 

LEGISLATIOii 

S /UliCE  OF  FUilDS 
ASES  IilVOLVEIiEilT 


LOCATIOil  OF  ASES 
IilVOLVEIiEilT 


Economic  Opoortunity  Act  of  1354  and  amendments  of 
1257,  Title  I. 

Federal  funds  up  to  20  percent.  Local  sponsors  share 
of  10  percent  may  be  im  casfla  ©r  kind. 

Tiie  Arizona  State  Employment  Service  provides  services, 
as  needed,  to  the  various  ©rejects  in  the  State.  TheSe 
services  include:  preearollment — recruitment,  screeninq, 
counseling,  and  referral;  during  enrollment  — counseling, 
testing,  job  development;  and  post-enrollment  — counseling, 
job  development,  job  placement  and  follow- through  supportive 
services. 

Statewide. 
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PROGRAM 


QIC  - Opportunities  Industrie Z issrisK.  jg. xzs? 


ii^TURE  AriJ  PURPOSE 
OF  PR0GRA,i 


ELIGIBILITY 

REQUIREMENTS 


ADMINISTERING  AGENCY 

IMPLEMENTING  AGENCY 

LINKING  AGENCIES 

AUTHORIZING 

LEGISLATION 


The  Opportunities  Industrialization  Center,  conceived  in 
Philadelphia  in  1964,  is  a privately  organizes,  ant  directed 
training  program,  aitphasizing  minority  group  leadersnip  and 
enrollment,  extensive  use  of  volunteers . ana  assistance  and 
participation  by  industry.  Its  asrsose  is  to  recruit  and 
train  unemployed  workers  ordinarily  have  not  been  attracted 
to  public  agency  programs.  T-se  centers  prepare  unemployed  and 
underemployed  disadvantages  persons  to  become  productive  and 
independent  by  increasing  their  employability  and  placing 
them  in  joes , providing  needed  aealta,  vocational  rehabili- 
tation, and  employment  services. 

Training  at  the  Opportunities  laiiStrialization  Centers 
is  accompanied  by  intensive  counseling  during  and  sometimes 
after  the  course  is  complete.  A ''feeder*  program  prior  to 
skill  training  is  a unique  element  designed  to  increase  the 
trainee's  employability. 

The  ability  of  the  QIC  to  place  its  trainees  in  jobs  is 
rooted  in  its  relations  with  fee  local  business  community. 
Businessmen  are  consulted  regarding  their  job  requirements. 

An  advisory  committee  for  each  occupation  is  appointed  to 
represent  the  employers  of  the  comity.  This  coni t tee 
assists  in  writing  the  curriculua,  donates  or  secures  equip- 
ment and  supplies,  recommends  program  revisions  to  meet 
changing  job  requirements,  and  helps  to  place  the  graduates 
in  jobs. 

Eligible  for  this  program  are  wevplcyed  and  underemployed 
disadvantaged  persons  who  have  a real  desire  to  tselp  themselves 
through  basic  education  and  skill  training. 

Opportunities  Industrialization  Center. 

Opportunities  Industrialization  Center. 

Where  necessary  to  achieve  objectives. 

None.  This  is  a private  organization. 


SOURCE  OF  FUNDS  The  Department  of  Labor,  Department  of  Health,  Education 

and  Welfare,  and  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  jointly 
support  all  OIC's  in  17  cities.  Tmere  are  additional  OIC's 
in  other  communities  but  they  are  either  self-supporting  or 
receive  financial  support  fram  other  manpower  programs. 
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I 


ASES  INVOLVEMENT  The  Arizona  State  Employment  Ser/ice  assists  in 

locating  enrol lees,  in  developing  training  programs, 
counseling,  selection,  referral,  and  placement. 

LOCATION  OF  ASES  Opportunities  Industrialization  Center  operates  in 

INVOLVEMENT  the  Phoenix  area. 


f 
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PROGRAM 


OJT 


un-vke—.  oi 


( 

NATURE  AND  PURPOSE  Under  Federally  funded  on-the-job  training  programs  the 
OF  PROGRAM  implementing  agencies  generally  provide  partial  reimbursement 

to  employers  for  hiring  and  training,  on-the-job,  persons 
who  lack  the  skills  to  be  competitive  in  the  labor  market. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  in  1962,  OJT  has  assumed  many  forms . been  implemented 
by  many  kinds  of  agencies,  and  been  incorporated  into 
different  manpower  orograms.  Arizona's  regular  allocation 
for  OJT  is  implemented  by  the  ASES  and  is  described  elsewhere 
in  this  booklet  (see  JOP).  The  VIIN  and  JOBS  programs  include 
OJT  components.  Also,  OJT  forms  a part  of  the  Employment 
Assistance  Program  for  Indians,  implemented  by  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs.  Wifi,  JOBS,  and  the  Employment  Assistance 
Program  are  described  elsewhere  in  this  booklet. 

Two  other  types  of  OJT  programs  exist  in  Arizona: 

1.  National  OJT  contracts  with  apprenticeship  committees: 
Upgrade  training  is  currently  being  provided  to  journey- 
men by  the  Phoenix  and  Tucson  Painters  and  Decorators 
Joint  Apprenticeship  Cornni ttees . Entry  and  upgrade 
training  are  provided  to  disadvantaged  and  underemployed 
reservation  Indians  by  the  Ironworkers  Indian  Reservation 
Program  Apprenticeship  Subcommittee.  This  training  is 
being  provided  in  several  areas  in  the  State. 

2.  OJT  for  redevelopment  area  residents:  Section  241  of  the 
tfDT  Act  authorises  funds  for  institutional  or  on-the-job  * 
training  to  residents  of  "redevelopment  areas"  designated 
by  the  Department  of  Conferee.  All  major  Indian  reserva- 
tions in  Arizona  are  so  designated.  The  Indian  Development 
District  of  Arizona  (IDDA)  is  funded  to  contract  with 
employers  for  OJT  for  the  residents  of  eight  Indian 
reservations  in  the  state. 

All  of  these  OJT  orograms  provide  jobs  now  to  the  unemployed 
or  underemployed  in  occupations  needed  by  private  employers. 
Generally,  OJT  allows  these  employers  to  train  workers  in 
their  own  places  of  business  with  their  own  procedures,  to 
meet  their  specific  srill  needs.  In  developing  contracts 
particular  attention  is  paid  to  employment  and  training  in 
well-paid  jobs  offering  ladders. 

Persons  16  years  of  age  or  older  who  are  unemployed  or 
underemployed  and  ^ho  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  get 
appropriate  full-time  employment  without  training. 


ELIGIBILITY 

REQUIREMENTS 


( 

ERJC 
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ADMINISTERING  AGENCIES 


Department  of  Labor  through  the  Manpower  Administration  for 
all  MDTA  authorized  programs.  Department  of  Interior  through 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  for  the  Indian  Employment 
Assistance  Program. 


IMPLEMENTING  AGENCIES  Arizona  State  Employment  Service;  National  Alliance  of 

Businessmen's  Phoenix  and  Tucson  metro  offices;  Indian 
Development  District  of  Arizona;  various  apprenticeship 
committees;  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs'  Phoenix  and  window 
Rock  offices. 


LINKING  AGENCIES 


AUTHORIZING 

LEGISLATION 

SOURCE  OF  FUNDS 

ASES  INVOLVEMENT 

I 


LOCATION  OF  ASES 
INVOLVEMENT 


y 


/ 

% 


For  JOBS,  JOP,  WIN,  arid  the  Employment  Assistance  Program  - 
see  appropriate  program  descriptions.  For  the  national 
contracts  and  for  the  redevelopment  area  residents' contracts  - 
the  Arizona  State  Employment  Service. 

Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962,  as  amended. 
Adult  Vocational  Training  Act  for  Indians  of  1956. 

Federal  Department  of  Labor  and  Department  of  Interior. 

For  JOBS,  JOP,  and  WIN,  the  Arizona  State  Employment  Service 
develops  prime  contracts  and  subcontracts  and  monitors 
contracts.  For  these  and  other  OJT  programs,  the  Agency  may 
select,  recruit,  test,  counsel,  certify  as  disadvantaged, 
refer,  place,  and  follow  up  any,  potential  applicant  for  OJT. 

Statewide; 


ERIC 
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FROGRAM 

OJT  - On-the-Job  Training  for  Veterans 

i 

MATURE  AMD  PURPOSE 

of  program 

This  is  a job-training  program  established  by 
public  or  orivate  employers  to  provide  neede- 
professional,  technical,  and  skilled  workers, 
and.  which  mild  provide  eligible  veterans  long- 
terr  occupational  opportunities. 

The  Veterans  Administration  provides  the  veteran 
with  financial  assistance  to  five  him  a measure 
of  security  through  increased  income  while  in 
training. 

ELIGIBILITY 

REQUIREMENTS 

Veterans  whose  discharge  or  release  from  active 
service  vras  under  conditions  other  than  dis- 
honorable, and  whose  active  duty  was  for  a 
continuous  period  of  101  days  or  more,  any  part 
of  which  occurred  after  January  31,  1955,  or  if 
less  than  131  days,  the  discharge  after  January  31, 
1955,  was  for  a service-connected  disability. 

ADUIJ1ISTERING  AGENCIES 

Veterans  Administration  and  Governor's  Council 
for  Institutional  and  On-the-Job  Training. 

IMPLEMENTING  AGENCIES 

Veterans  Administration  and  Governor's  Council 
for  Institutional  and  On-the-Job  Training. 

LINKING  AGENCIES 

None. 

AUTHORIZING 

LEGISLATION 

The  Veterans'  Readjustment  Benefits  Act,  approved 
as  Public  Lav'  89-350  on  March  3,  1966. 

SOURCE  OF  FUNDS 

Federal  funds,  as  a training  allowance,  are 
provided  the  veteran  by  the  Veterans  Administration. 
The  employer  is  not  subsidized  under  this  training 
program. 

ASES  INVOLVEMENT 

The  Arizona  State  Employment  Service  cooperates 
with  employers  and  implementing  agencies  in  estab- 
lishing on-the-job  training  programs,  where 
justified  by  the  actual  needs  of  the  employer  for 
qualified  workers,  and  in  consideration  of  the 
long-term  occupational  opportunity  afforded  the 
veteran  upon  completion  of  the  training.  The  ASES 
may  recruit,  counsel,  test,  select,  refer  and  place 
eligible  veterans  in  such  job  training  situations. 

LOCATION  OF  ASES 
INVOLVEMENT 

Any  area  of  the  State  in  v?hich  an  on-the-job 
training  situation  would  be  beneficial  for  a 
veteran. 

f 


ERIC 
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PROGRAiJ 


Operation  Mainstream 


♦ > 


? 

* 

NATURE  AM  PURPOSE 
OF  PROGRAM 

Through  work-training  and  employment  projects,  augmented  by 
necessary  supportive  services,  the  program  is  designed  for 
chronically  unemployed  poor  adults  (22  years  of  age  or  over), 
who  nave  no  reasonable  prospects  for  full-time  employment  or 
training  assistance  under  other  programs. 

The  projects  concentrate  on  work  experience  and  training 
activities  that  will  improve  communities  and  those  low 
income  areas,where  the  projects  may  take  place.  Typical 
work  assignments  include  the  following:  road  repairs; 
landscape  work  in  rest-pack  parks  along  roadsides  and  in 
recreational  areas;  maintenance  work  in  public  buildings, 
clerical  work  in  police  departments .hospitals,  and  other 
local  government  agencies;  construction  of  playgrounds, 
campsites,  and  picnic  areas;  and  repair  work  on  water  and 
sewage  facilities.  Federal  funds  and  technical  assistance 
are  provided  to  projects  initiated,  developed,  and 
sponsored  by  local  groups. 

{ 

Enrol lees  may  not  be  employed  on  projects  involving  con- 
struction, operation,  or  maintenance  of  any  facility  used 
or  intended  for  use  in  sectarian  or  religious  worship. 
Also,  enrollees  must  not  displace  any  employed  workers  nor 
impair  existing  contracts  for  service.  The  regular  Main- 
stream program  provides  40-hour  work  weeks.  In  addition, 
work  and  training  opportunities  are  provided  in  projects 
for  senior  citizens  which  limit  the  work  week  to  20  hours. 

ELIGIBILITY 

REQUIREMENTS 

This  program  serves  persons  over  22  years  of  age  who  are 
chronically  unemployed  or  underemployed  as  a result  of  age, 
discrimination,  or  lack  of  opportunity. 

ADMINISTERING  AGENCY 

U.S.  Department  of  Labor  through  the  manpower  Administration. 

IMPLEMENTING  AGENCY 

Sponsors  in  the  area  contracting  with  tne  Manpower  Admin- 
istration. Sponsors  are  generally  Community  Action  Agencies 
but  may  be  public  and  private  nonprofit  organizations. 

LINKING  AGENCIES 

Neighborhood  Councils,  Arizona  State  Employment  Service, 
Phoenix  Union  High  School,  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation, Legal  Aid  Society,  City  of  Phoenix,  Operation  LEAP, 
iMaricopa  County  CAP.  Various  departments  in  State  and 
local  government,  private  nonprofit  organizations. 

AUTHORIZING 

LEGISLATION 

Economic  Opportunity  Act  Amendments  of  1967,  Title  I-B, 
Section  123  (a)  (3), 

{ 

ERIC 
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SOURCE  OF  FU.IuS 

Federal,  as  authorized  by  t!ie  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
up  to  90  percent;  10  percent  State  or  local  matching  in 
casii  or  kind. 

ASES  IilVOLVEiiEilT 

The  Arizona  State  Employment  Service  provides  services, 
as  needed,  to  the  various  projects  in  the  State.  These 
services  include:  preenrollment  — recruitment,  screeninn 
and  referral;  during  enrollment  — counseling,  testing, 
and  job  development;  and  post-enrollment  — counseling, 
job  development,  job  placement,  and  follow-through  suppor- 
tive services. 

LOCATION  OF  ASES 
IHVOLVE.iE.1T 

Statewide. 

PROGRAM 


Project  SEP-MDTA 


{ 

NATURE  AND  PURPOSE 
OF  PROCRAM 


ELIGIBILITY 

REQUIREMENTS 

ADMINISTERING  AGENCIES 

IMPLEMENTING  AGENCIES 

LINKING  AGENCIES 

AUTHORIZING 

LEGISLATION 

SOURCE  OF  FUNDS 

ASES  INVOLVEMENT 

LOCATION  OF  ASES 
INVOLVEMENT 


ERIC 


* 


Project  SER-MDTA  will  coordinate  Human  Resources  Development 
services  utilizing  various  manpower  programs  to  provide  an 
intensive  program  of  pre-job  orientation,  basic  education, 
training,  retraining,  job  development,  and  placement  assist- 
ance to  disadvantaged  persons  residing  either  in  Western 
Maricopa  County  or  the  City  of  Tucson.  The  project  plans 
to  serve  400  persons  in  Western  Maricopa  County  and  170  in 
Tucson  during  the  current  program  year. 

Enrollees  for  this  program  will  be  selected  from  unemployed 
or  underemployed  disadvantaged  persons  residing  in  the 
designated  areas  of  operation. 

Department  of  Labor;  and  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare. 

Arizona  State  Employment  Service,  Department  of  Vocational 
Education,  and  Operation  SER  (Service-Employment-Redevelopment). 

Department  of  Vocational  Education,  Division  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation,  Migrant  Opportunity  Program,  Maricopa  County 
Community  Action  Program,  Unemployment  Compensation  Division 
of  the  Employment  Security  Commission  of  Arizona,  and 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.  , 

Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  as  amended.  Title  II  - 
Section  205  (and  MDTA  - Title  II,  Parts  A and  B;  PWEDA). 

Federal,  as  provided  under  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act. 

The  Arizona  State  Employment  Service  provides  intake, 
counseling,  selection,  and  referral  services. 

Goodyear  and  Tucson. 
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PROGRAM 

Project  Transition 

I 

* 

NATURE  AND  PURPOSE 
OF  PROGRAM 

Project  Transition  provides  training  and  educational 
opportunities  for  servicemen  during  their  final  six  months 
of  service  to  prepare  them  for  civilian  employment.  { 

Highest  priority  is  given  to  those  expected  to  face  the 
most  severe  problems  --  combat  disabled,  those  with  no 
civilian  work  experience,  and  those  who  did  not  acquire 
any  skills  related  to  civilian  jobs  while  in  the  service. 

• 

4 

( 

The  program  has  four  basic  elements  — a counseling  program 
to  determine  career  desires  and  educational  and  training 
choices,  an  educational  Droaram  to  bring  men  up  to  the 
eighth  grade  or  high  school  equivalency,  and  a training 
program  to  give  them  marketable  skills,  and  a placement 
system  to  furnish  employment  opportunities  to  the  newly 
trained  servicemen  (through  the  facilities  of  the  Employment 
Service  and  private  industry).  Training  is  provided  through 
existing  civilian-related  military  courses,  through  MDTA 
courses  or  those  sponsored  by  Federal  agencies,  and  through 
courses  given  by  companies  to  meet  their  own  employment 
requirements.  Thus,  in  providing  predischarge  training  to 
serviceman,  Project  Transition  will  help  meet  the  personnel 
needs  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  government  agencies,  as 
well  as  of  private  industry. 

ELIGIBILITY 

REQUIREMENTS 

All  enlisted  personnel  who  volunteer  for  such  assistance 
and  have  from  one  to  six  month's  service  time  remaining 
are  eligible  for  the  program. 

ADMINISTERING  AGENCIES 

Department  of  Defense,  in  cooperation  with  the  Departments 
of  Labor,  Commerce,  ard  Justice;  Civil  Service  Commission; 
Post  Office  Department;  and  the  Veterans  Administration. 

IMPLEMENTING  AGENCIES 

Arizona  State  Employment  Service  and  Arizona  State 
Department  of  Vocational  Education. 

LINKING  AGENCIES 

As  required  to  achieve  objectives. 

AUTHORIZING 

LEGISLATION 

An  Executive  Order  of  the  President  in  August  1967. 

SOURCE  OF  FUNDS 

4 

Federal,  as  provided  under  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act. 

ASES  INVOLVEMENT 

The  Arizona  State  Employment  Service  will  provide  information 
and  assistance  concerning  job  opportunities,  demand  occupa- 
tions, MDTA  training,  and  placement. 

, LOCATION  OF  ASES 

* INVOLVEMENT 

Sierra  Vista,  Glendale,  Mesa  (those  areas  serving  military 
installations). 

O 
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PR0GRA14 

Public  Service  Careers  Program 

i 

NATURE  AND  purpose 
OF  PRUGRAi'i 

Public  Service  Careers  (PSC)  is  the  concept  of  a new 
manpower  program,  to  secure  within  merit  principles 
permanent  employment  for  the  disadvantaged  in  public, 
service  agencies  and  to  stimulate  upgrading  of  current 
employees,  thereby  meeting  public  sector  manpower  needs. 
Institutional  and  individual  barriers  now  prevent  the 
most  effective  and  efficient  use  of  human  resources  in 
public  service.  PSC  aims  to  attack  these  problems  by 
providing  funds  to  state  and  local  governments  and 
federal  agencies  for  innovative  projects  directed 
toward  overcoming  or  elirinating  existing  barriers. 

Just  as  there  are  many  different  barriers  that  prevent 
disadvantaged  persons  from  entering  public  service  or 
prevent  other  employees  from  being  upgraded,  so  there 
may  be  many  possible  ways  to  overcome  such  barriers. 

The  objectives  of  the  PSC  Program  are  to  eliminate 
barriers  to  employment  in:  (1)  the  individual,  (2) 
the  institution,  and  (3)  the  external  environment. 

ELIGIBILITY 

REQUIREhEWTS 

Eligible  for  the  Public  Service  Career  Program  are 
unemployed  or  underemployed  disadvantaged  youth  or 
adults,  or  New  Careerists  to  be  upgraded. 

( ADMINISTERING  AGENCY 

i 

U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  through  the  Manpower 
Administration. 

IMPLEMENTING  AGENCY 

Sponsors  in  the  area  through  contract  with  the  Manpower 
Administration.  Sponsors  may  be  federal  agencies, 
states,  counties,  municipalities,  townships,  and 
independent  special  districts. 

* 

LINKING  AGENCIES 

Arizona  State  Employment  Service,  Community  Action 
Agencies,  Concentrated  Employment  Program,  and  Work 
Incentive  Program. 

AUTHORIZING 

LEGISLATION 

Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962,  as 
amended-,  and  Title  I-B,  1966  amendment,  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

\ 

SOURCE  OF  FUNDS 

Federal,  through  the  Manpower  Administration. 

ASES  INVOLVEMENT 

• 

The  Arizona  State  Employment  Service  will  recruit, 
screen,  counsel,  and  certify  eligibility  of  enrollees. 

LOCATION  OF  ASES 
INVOLVEMENT 

Statewide. 

i 

{ 

O 
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PROGRAM 

i 

SLIP  - Skills  Level  Improvement  Projects 

NATURE  Ai.U  PURPOSE 
OF  PLOCRan 

SLIP  is  a rail  ti  face  ted  program  of  ferine)  interracial 
planning  for  employment,  housing,  health,  welfare, 
and  youth  incentives.  As  the  manpower  component  of 
tus  Urban  League,  SLIP  is  a total  program  to  upgrade 
basic  skills  and  is  privately  sponsored  by  business 
in  cooperation  with  Urban  League.  Specific  skills 
are  learned  in  the  three  on-the-job  training  programs; 
one  a statewide  program,  another  a part  of  the 
Concentrated  Employment  Program  in  Phoenix,  and  the 
third  an  apprenticeship  coordinating  program. 

ELIGIBILITY 
REQUIRE!  iEHTS 

Minority  or  disadvantaged  with  emphasis  on  minority 
unemployed  or  underemployed  or  must  be  working  at  a 
law  skill  level,  or  never  had  stable  employment  or 
displaced  by  automation. 

ADiiliilSTERING  AGENCY 

..  Urban  League. 

IrlPLEi lEIiTIiiG  AGE.ICY 

Urban  League. 

LlilKIIIG  AGENCIES 

As  needed  to  achieve  objectives. 

; AUTHORIZING 

' LEGISLATION 

None.  This  is  a private  organization  supported  by 
private  industry. 

SOURCE  OF  FUNUS 

Federal,  as  provided  under  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act. 

ASES  INVOLVEMENT 

Placement  of  Urban  League  referrals,  provision  of 
labor  area  information,  and  training  of  Urban  League 
staff  to  utilize  this  information;  referral  to  Urban 
League;  testing;  counseling;  job  development. 

LOCATION  OF  ASES 
INVOLVEMENT 

Statewide. 

( 

O 

ERJC 
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PBOGBAt-' 

STEP  - ihtrr ZereKZC Z Ire £-".-Zrts  srs  tr^Zoi/viert  Ptccpzt. 

{ 

NATURE  AND  PURPOSE 
CF  PROGRAM 

A tin-ora  ry  wo-,  tx~' rf rrr'ratri  for  unrcplcyed 
graduates  of  Manpower  ‘^nawiistration-sponsorsd  training 
programs . 

STEP  is  a work  experience  program  designed  to  provide 
short-term,  meaningfctl  ’.wjirik  experience  in  the  public  and 
private  nonprofit  sectors  of  the  economy.  Participants 
will  be  provided  a stioesd!,  and  it  is  intended  that  their 
work  experience  be  related  f©  their  most  recent  occupation 
and/or  job  training,  or  improve  their  employability. 

ELIGIBILITY 

REQUIREMENTS 

Must  have  received  training  ander  a DPL  manpower  training 
program  within  last  12  months;  met  disadvantaged  criteria 
when  he  entered  trainings  or  currently  meets  these  criteria; 
is  not  receiving  unoiplopemt  insurance;  has  been  laid  off 
from  a full-time  position  as  a result  of  production 
cutback,  plant  shutdown,  mass  layoff,  with  no  possibility 
for  imnediate  rehire;  or  Ssas  completed  employability  plan 
to  the  point  of  job  entry,  is  job  ready,  but  cannot  find 
employment  due  to  temporarily  adverse  labor  market 
conditions. 

ADMINISTERING  AGENCY 

{ 

IMPLEMENTING  AGENCIES 

Hanpower  Administration,  iiLS.  Department  of  Labor. 
Public  and  private  nonprofit  organizations. 

LINKING  AGENCIES 

Where  necessary  to  achieve  objectives. 

SOURCE  OF  FUNDS 

Manpower  Acfeni  nitrations*  2I.S.  Department  of  Labor. 

ASES  INVOLVEMENT 

The  Arizona  State  Employment  Service  provides  outreach, 
intake,  certification  of  eligibility,  assessment  and 
counseling,  referral  to  traiming  and  supportive  services, 
job  development,  placeman*,  and' follow-up. 

LOCATION  OF  ASES 
INVOLVEMENT 

Statewide 

{ 

O 

ERIC 
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PBOGRAil 

Vocational  EdacaxicK 

( 

NATURE  Ai!D  PuivPOSE 
OF  PROEM  i 

The  purpose  of  Vocations!  Education  is  to  suoplement 
general  education  or  teaching  iwrtetafcle  skills,  to 
assist  in  providing  a Ireland  fores,  and  to  pro- 

vide occupational  sttucacion  for  uDdati’K*  the  enol oyed 
person  with  n-.v:  knowledge  and  skills,  these  purposes 
are  achieved  through  classas  at  Hie  hit*  school  and 
junior  colleges  for  troth  fall-  and  part-tine  students. 

ELIGIBILITY 
REQUIRE*  iEjETS 

A few  courses  have  special  criteria;  the  majority  of 
the  programs  are  open  to  tense  parsons  desirino  voca- 
tional education. 

ADMINISTERING  AGENCY 

Department  of  Vocational  ZcucaticR. 

IilPLEi ENTING  AGE.iCY 

' • 

Separate  school  districts,  janior  college  systems, 
and  Northern  Arizona  University. 

LINKING  AGE..CIES 

As  required  by  other  programs. 

AUTHORIZING 

LEGISLATION 

The  1963  amendeents  to  the  locational  Education  Act. 

SOURCE  OF  FUNDS 

Federal,  through  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  -itched  by  State  and/or 
local  funds. 

rtSES  INVOLVE  ;ENT 

The  Arizona  State  Esnlp«nent  Service  supplies  employ- 
ment projections  to  the  Department  of  Vocational 
Education  to  assist  the  latter  in  pi  arch  no  vocational 
programs. 

LOCATION  OF  ASES 
INVOLVE!  ENT 

State  Administrative  Office  in  Phoenix. 

t: 

( 

O 

ERIC 
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PROGRAM 

Vocational  Rehabilitation 

NATURE  AMO  PURPOSl 
OF  PROGRAM 

The  purpose  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  program 
is  to  provide  basic  services  to  make  a person  employable 
and  self-supporting  if,  due  to  a physical  or  mental 
disability,  he  is  unable  to  earn  a living.  The  basic 
services  include:  (1)  comprehensive  evaluation, 
including  medical  st >dy  and  diagnosis;  (2)  medical, 
surgical,  and  hospi '-I'l  care  and  related  therapy  to 
remove  or  reduce  disability;  (3)  prosthetic  device; 

(4)  counseling  and  guidance  in  achieving  vocational 
readjustment;  (5)  training;  (6)  service  in  comprehensive 
or  specialized  rehabilitation  facilities;  (7)  maintenance 
and  transportation  as  appropriate  durinq  rehabilitation; 
(8)  tools,  equipment,  and  licenses  for  work  on  a job  or 
in  establishing  a small  business;  and  (9)  placement  on 
a job  and  follow-up. 

ELIGIBILITY 

REQUIREMENTS 

Any  person  of  working  age  who  has  a substantial  handicap 
mental  or  physical  — and  who  can  benefit  from  services 
which  will  return  him  to  regular,  gainful  employment. 

ADMINISTERING  AGENCY 

Arizona  apartment  of  Public  Instruction. 

IMPLEMENTING  AGENCY 

Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 

LINKING  AGENCIES 

All  agencies  will  refer  to  this  program. 

AUTHORIZING 

LEGISLATION 

The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1920,  as  amended. 

SOURCE  OF  FUNDS 

Federal,  with  matching  State  ratio. 

ASES  INVOLVEMENT 

Local  office  counselors  refer  applicants  to  the  Division 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  for  needed  services. 

LOCATION  OF  ASES 
INVOLVEMENT 

Statewide. 

11-35 
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PROGRAM 

tild  - tiork  Incentive  Program 

( 

NATURE  AND  PURPOSE 
OF  PROGRAM 

I 

Tiie  WIN  program  is  a cooperative  agreement  between 
the  State  Employment  Service  and  the  uepartment  of 
Public  Welfare  to  move  families  receiving  ADC  payments 
from  welfare  rolls  to  productive  employment.  The  pro- 
gram offers  oasic  education,  job  placement,  skill 
training,  ’.fork  experience,  or  special  work  project 
opportunities  to  these  persons.  Individuals  referred 
by  Welfare  will  be  interviewed,  tested,  counseled, 
and  given  orientation  and  work  evaluations.  Those 
ready  and  able  to  work  will  then  be  placed  in  avail- 
able jobs.  Tiie  remainder  will  be  moved  into  one  of 
the  many  training  situations  where  they  may  also 
receive  basic  and  remedial  education.  An  enrollee 
may  be  placed  in  a permanent  job  at  any  point  that 
he  is  judged  ready  for  employment. 

First  priority  is  to  move  enrol  lees  into  regular  em- 
ployment or  on-the-job  training.  As  an  incentive, 
tiie  enrollee  will  receive  wages  from  the  employer  and, 
depending  on  the  amount  of  wages,  possibly  an  adjusted 
cash  welfare  payment.  In  any  case  his  total  remunera- 
tion will  exceed  his  former  welfare  payment.  Second 
priority  is  to  move  enrollees  into  institutional  or 
•work  experience  training,  during  this  training  period, 
enrollees  will  continue  to  receive  their  welfare  grant 
plus  +30.J0  a month  incentive  payment  from  WIN.  Under 
the  third  priority,  agreements  will  be  entered  into 
with  public  agencies  or  private  nonprofit  organizations 
for  special  work  projects  to  employ  those  for  wnom 
jobs  in  tie  regular  economy  cannot  be  found.  These 
enrollees  are  guaranteed  tiat  their  income  will  equal 
at  least  the  amount  of  their  regular  welfare  payment 
plus  20  percent  of  tiie  wages  paid  to  them.  Mandatory 
referrals  who  refuse  without  good  cause  to  participate 
in  tnis  program  or  accept  employment  might  be  denied 
welfare  payments.  There  are  both  informal  and  formal 
appeal  provisions  for  such  a determination. 

Arizona’s  WIN  program  is  one  of  ten  in  the  nation 
incorporating  a pilot  project  known  as  the  Work  Sample 
technique.  This  technique  was  developed  by  the  Jewish 
Employment  and  Vocational  Service  (JEVS)  in  Philadel- 
phia. It  consists  of  a two-week  assessment  period 
during  which  the  WIN  enrollee  samples  up  to  27  job 
tasks,  uuring  this  period  he  is  observed  by  an 

r 

o 
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ELIGIBILITY 

REQUIREMENTS 

ADMINISTERING  AGENCY 

IilPLErlEHTING  AGENCIES 

AUTHORIZING  LEGISLATION 
LINKING  AGENCIES 

SOURCE  OF  FUNuS 
ASES  INVOLVEMENT 


especially  tra/ined  staff.  The  staff  develops  a 
compre.iensive/evaluation  report  on  the  enrollee. 

Tiiis  report  describes  ills  work  skills,  attitudes,  ‘ 

i nt^^^nqtji vati ony  and  readiness.  It  is  designed  -> 
to  nel p eproTTee^aeteniiine  the  kinds  of  occupa- 
tions for  wrrfcn  he  is  best  suiteu  and  the  training 
and  education  he  requires.  , 

The  Work  Sample  technique  is  currently  being  imple- 
mented at  the  Phoenix  WIN  Center. 

Enrol lees  must  be  aid  for  dependent  Cnildren  clients, 
age  16  and  up. 

Department  of  Laoor  through  the  Manpower  Administra- 
tion. 

Arizona  State  Employment  Service,  department  of 
Puulic  Welfare. 

Social  Security  Act,  Title  IV,  Part  C,  1967. 

uivision  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  division  of 
Vocational  Education,  Unemployment  Compensation 
division  of  Employment  Security  Commission  of  Arizona. 

Federal  funds,  80  percent.  State  funds  20  percent 
from  Welfare. 

In  cooperating  areas,  the  local  Arizona  State  Employ- 
ment Service  office  will  be  t.ie  sponsor  under  tie 
guidance  of  the  Arizona  State  Employment  Service, 

State  Administrative  Office,  as  the  stateuide  sponsor. 
Services  provided  will  include  counseling,  testing, 
coaching,  job  development,  job  engineering,  job  place- 
ment, and  followup. 
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PROGRAM 


NCP  - Neighborhood  Centers  Program 


NATURE  AND  PURPOSE 
OF  PROGRAM 


ELIGIBILITY 

REQUIREMENTS 

ADMINISTERING  AGENCY 

IMPLEMENTING  AGENCY 

LINKING  AGENCY 

AUTHORIZING 

LEGISLATION 

SOURCE  OF  FUNDS 
ASES  INVOLVEMENT 


LOCATION  OF  ASES 
INVOLVEMENT  . 


This  program  will  combine  the  efforts  of  four 
Federal  agencies  (Labors,  Health,  Education*  and 
Welfare;  Housing  and  Urban  Development;  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity)  ihto  an  integrated  team  to 
work  with  neighborhoods  .city,  and  State  agencies  in 
operating  Neighborhood  Centers  "tp  service  the  people 
who  live  there."  the  program  will  provide  locations 
where  local  residents  can  go  for  job  information  and 
training,  health,  education,  recreational,  job  referral, 
and  other  community  services. 

This  program  is  aimed  at  disadvantaged  families  and 
individuals  who  have  a need  for  the  services  provided 
at  the  Center. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

HUD  Regional  Office. 

Where  necessary  to  achieve  program  objectives. 

Executive  Order  Humber  11297. 


Federal , as  authorized  by  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1965,  Section  703. 

When  such  programs  are  in  operation  in  Arizona,  the 
Arizona  State  Employment  Service  will  participate  in 
the  delivery  of  appropriate  manpower  services. 

No  program  operating  at  this  time. 


PROGRAM 


Special  Impact  Program 


NATURE  AND  PURPOSE 
OF  PROGRAM 


ELIGIBILITY 

REQUIREMENTS 


ADMINISTERING 

AGENCY 

IMPLEMENTING  AGENCY 

LINKING  AGENCY 

AUTHORIZING 

LEGISLATION 


A special  impact  program  to  provide  work  training 
experience  concerned  with  the  socio-economic  problems 
of  poverty  stricken  urban  copunities  or  neighborhoods. 
Its  purposes  are  to:  (1)  solve  critical  manpower 
problems  in  urban  slum  areas  with  high  concentrations 
of  unemployed*  underemployed,  or  low  inconte  residents, 
(2)  be  of  sufficient  size  and  scope  to  diminish  the 
tendencies  of  these  areas  toward  dependency,  chronic 
unemployment,  and  rising  community  tensions,  and  (3) 
help  structure  and  coordinate  projects  aimed  at 
improving  employment  prospects  of  neighborhood  residents 
and  the  general  welfare  of  the  neighborhood. 

The  program  is  designed  tb  commit  enough  funds  and 
technical  assistance  to  projects  initiated,  developed, 
and  sponsored  by  selected  urban  and  rural  areas  to 
solve  critical  manpower  problems.  The  Federal  govern- 
ment will  generally  defray  no  more  than  90  percent 
of  the  cost  of  these  projects.  Non-federal  contribu- 
tions may  be  in  cash  or  in  kind,  including  but  not 
limited  to,  plant,  equipment,  and  services. 

Projects  may  be  sponsored  by  public  or  private 
organizations. 

Enrollees  may  not  be  employed  in  projects  involving 
construction,  operation,  or  maintenance  of  any  facility 
used  or  intended  for  use  in  sectarian  or  religious 
worship.  Also,  enrollees  may  not  displace  any  employed 
workers  nor  impair  existing  contracts  for  services. 

Enrollees  in  a Special  Impact  program  must  be  residents 
of  the  community  served  by  the  project,  at  least  16 
years  of  age,  and  come  from  a famim  whose  annual  income 
falls  below  the  poverty  line  or  be  unemployed. 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 


Office  of  Program  Development,  0E0. 

Where  necessary  to  achieve  program  objectives. 

Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  as  amended.  Title  I-D 


SOURCE  OF  FUNDS 
ASES  INVOLVEMENT 

LOCATION  OF  ASES 
INVOLVEMENT 


Federal , through  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

The  Arizona  State  Employment  Service  assists  in  the 
development  of  the  manpower  component  and  participates 
in  the  delivery  of  appropriate  manpower  Services. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Arizona  State  Employment  Service 
will  deliver  manpower  services  to  any  funded  Special 
Impact  program  within  the  State. 


PROGRAM 


TEA  - Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962 


C 

NATURE  AND  PURPOSE 
OF  PROGRAM 


ELIGIBILITY 

REQUIREMENTS 


( 


The  purpose  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  Is  to 
strengthen  economic  relations  with  free-world  countries 
and,  therefore,  stimulate  economic  growth  of  the  United 
States  by  negotiating  mu tuan^r beneficial  trade  agree- 
ments. The  Act  recognizes  that  as  a result  of  trade 
agreements,  certain  firms  and  workers  may  suffer  economic 
hardship  or  unemployment.  The  Act  provides  a wide  range 
of  assistance  to  eligible  firms  and  workers. 

It  is  expected  that  some  firms  may  not  be  able  to  maintain 
their  competitive  positions  once  import  restrictions  are 
reduced.  In.  order  that  firms  and  workers  may  make  a satis- 
factory adjustment  if  they  are  affected  by  trade  agreements 
made  under  this  Act,  special  assistance  has  been  provided 
by  the  Act. 

Assistance  to  Firms:  The  Department  of  Commerce  is  res- 
ponsible for  administering  ttytee  forms  of  assistance  to 
affected  firms:  loans,  technical  assistance,  and  tax 
relief. 

Assistance  to  Workers:  The  Department  of  Labor  is  responsible 
for  administering  the  following  forms  of  assistance  to 
affected  workers: 

Trade  Readjustment  Allowances:  To  provide  financial 

assistance  while  workers  are  unemployed  or  underemployed. 


Training:  A worker  may  be  referred  under  any  Federal 
law,  such  as  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act,  or 
any  other  training  a worker  may  wish  to  undertake  and 
which  is  approved. 

Relocation  Allowances:  For  eligible  heads  of  households, 
covering  the  cost  of  moving  the  worker,  his  family,  and 
his  household  effects  to  increase  his  geographical 
mobility,  where  he  has  an  actual  job  or  job  offer  in  the 
new  area  and  where  he  has  no  reasonable  expectation  of 
securing  suitable  employment  within  commuting  distance 
of  his  home. 

ADMINISTERING  AGENCIES  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce;  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 


( 


IMPLEMENTING  AGENCY 
LINKING  AGENCIES 
SOURCE  OF  FUNDS 


Manpower  Administration,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 

Where  necessary  to  achieve  objectives. 

Federal,  as  provided  under  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962. 
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ASES- INVOLVEMENT  The  Arizona  State  Employment  Service  will  provide  manpower 

services  as  needed  when  the  program  is  implemented  within 
the  state. 

LOCATION  OF  ASES  Statewide. 

INVOLVEMENT 
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PROGRAM 


€ 


I 
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NATURE  AND  PURPOSE 
OF  PROGRAM 


ELIGIBILITY 

REQUIREMENTS 

ADMINISTERING  AGENCY 

IMPLEMENTING  AGENCY 

LINKING  AGENCIES 

AUTHORIZING 

LEGISLATION 

SOURCE  OF  FUNDS 
ASES  INVOLVEMENT 


LOCATION  OF  ASES 
INVOLVEMENT  . 
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PROGRAM 

RMS  - Rural  Manpower  Services 

NATURE  AND  PURPOSE 
OF  PROGRAM 

The  Rural  Manpower  Service  concept  is  the  direction  of  the 
Employment  Service  to  provide  the  expertise,  the  organiza- 
tional leadership  and  the  full  impact  of  local  and  branch 
office  resources  and  other  available  manpower  resources  for 
all  rural  manpower  matters.  The  Rural  Manpower  Service  will 
encompass  the  full  spectrum  of  manpower  services  to  the 
extent  they  are  needed,  including  special  emphasis  on  the 
Human  Resources  Development  concept.  This  is  the  extension 
of  counseling,  testing,  referral  to  all  types  of  training, 
job  development,  placement,  manpower  and  employment  informa- 
tion, administrative  and  technical  support  and  industrial 
development  assistance  into  rural  areas  previously  lacking 
these  services.  There  are  no  boundaries  based  on  industry 
lines.  The  Rural  Manpower  Service  Program  offers  a full 
range  of  manpower  services  to  attract  and  service  the  rural 
population,  both  agricultural  and  non-agricultural . 

ELIGIBILITY 

REQUIREMENTS 

All  individuals  and  firms  in  rural  areas  who  have  a need  of 
employment  or  employability  services. 

ADMINISTERING  AGENCY 

Arizona  State  Employment  Service. 

IMPLEMENTING  AGENCY 

Arizona.  State  Employment  Service  local  and  branch  offices. 

AUTHORIZING 

LEGISLATION 

Wagner-Peyser  Act  of  1933;  Social  Security  Act. 

SOURCE  OF  FUNDS 

Federal,  as  provided  under  Title  III  of  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

ASES  INVOLVEMENT 

The  Arizona  State  Employment  Service  will  provide  the  full 
range  of  employment  services  including  counseling,  testing, 
referral  to  all  types  of  training,  job  development,  placement, 
manpower  and  employment  information,  administrative  and 
technical  support  and  industrial  development  assistance  to 
areas  which  received  only  the  services  of  the  Farm  Labor 
Service  previously.  The  Arizona  State  Employment  Service 
would  serve  as  an  innovative  stimulus  to  the  rural  communities 
to  help  them  help  themselves  in  the  areas  of  training  of  the 
labor  force  and  development  of  an  industrial  mix. 

LOCATION  OF  ASES 
INVOLVEMENT 

Rural  areas  statewide. 

PROGRAM 

VEPS  - Veterafs’  Prrloyment  Priority  Service 

NATURE  Ai!D  PURPOSE 
OF  PROGRAii 

This  program  provides  priority  in  pre-referral, 
selection,  and  referral  services  to  veterans  seeking 
employment  assistance,  with  preferential  treatment 
for  the  disabled,  in  order  to  insure  the  "maximum  of 
job  opportunity  in  the  field  of  gairful  employment." 

A Federal  Veterans'  Employment  Service  Representative 
is  appointed  in  each  state  to  serve  as  a link  between 
the  United  States  Enjoyment  Service  and  the  state 
and  local  Employment  Service  office.  This  represen- 
tative is  attached  to  the  State  Administrative  Office 
of  the  Employment  Service.  Local  Employment  Service 
offices  designate  a staff  member  with  the  responsi- 
bility for  serving  veterans  and  insuring  that  the  intent 
of  laws  covering  veterans'  priority  and  preferential 
treatment  in  services  is  effectively  carried  out. 

In  addition,  visits  are  made  to  military  bases  and 
veterans'  hospitals  to  explain  the  services  available 
and  to  provide  assistance  to  disabled  veterans  and 
separatees. 

ELIGIBILITY 
REQUIRE!  iEilTS 

The  passage  of  the  Veterans'  Readjustment  Benefits  Act 
of  1966  conferred  veteran's  status  on  all  present  and 
future  servicemen,  extending  preferential  coverage  to 
virtually  all  merbers  of  the  armed  services  separated 
from  active  duty. 

ADiilNISTERING  AGEilCY 

U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 

IMPLEMENTING  AGENCY 

Arizona  State  Employment  Service. 

LINKING  AGENCIES 

tlhere  necessary  to  achieve  objectives. 

AUTHORIZING 

LEGISLATION 

Nagner-Peyser  Act  of  1933,  Servicemen's  Readjustment 
Act  of  1944,  Veterans'  Readjustment  Assistance  Act  of 
1952,  Veterans'  Readjustment  Benefits  Act  of  1966. 

SOURCE  OF  FUNDS 

Title  III  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

ASES  INVOLVE! ENT 

The  Arizona  State  Employment  Service  provides  a 
Supervisor  of  Services  to  Veterans  in  the  State  Admin- 
istrative Office,  designates  a local  office  VER  in 
each  local  Employment  Service  office,  and  outstations 
a VER  at  the  Veterans'  Assistance  Center  in  Phoenix. 

These  representatives  have  the  responsibility  of  insuring 
that  veterans  receive  priority  in  employment  services. 
Visits  are  made  to  military  bases  and  veterans'  hospitals 
to  explain  the  services  available  and  to  provide  assis- 
tance to  separatees  and  disabled  veterans. 

LOCATION  OF  ASES 

0 INVOLVEMENT 

1 r 

Statewide. 
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I.  ABSTRACT 

The  public  looks  to  its  schools  for  basic  education, 
continuing  education  of  mid-career  adults,  a never-  , 
ending  supply  of  talent  trained  to  accomodate  the  State's 
chemical  and  related  industry,  and  teachers  who  can  teach 
modern  science  effectively  to  all  students  in  the  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  of  Delaware.  Education  must 
be  adaptable  to  a broad  spectrum  of  pupils,  school  situa- 
tions and  communities;  therefore,  science  must  be  taught 
in  ways  which  are  relevant  to  all  children. 

Science  and  mathematics  education  is^  at_  a critical 
crossroads.  On  the  one  hand,  science's  technological 
achievements  are  being  blamed  for  the  ills  of  society 
and  the  environment-so  it  is  not  enough  for  the  schools 
to  teach  science  and  mathematics  per  se.  The  schools 
must  also  tell  students  about  science's  "redeeming  social 
values."  On  the  other  hand,  students  are  uninterested, 
if  not  antagonistic,  toward  science  and  mathematics.  Yet 
now,  more  than  ever,  all  citizens  must  be  scientifically 
literate  so  they  can  deal  with  modern  technology  and 
make  rational  decisions  about  pollution,  waste  disposal 
and  other  science-related  problems  in  society.  This  issue 
of  scientific  literacy  has  been  raised  before.  But  little 
has  been  done  in  schools. 

Science  educators  are  also  being  urged  to  end  the  rigid 
distinctions  betwen  the  various  sciences . Schools  should 
build  bridges  between  an  integrated  science  discipline 
and  other  areas,  such  as  mathematics,  social  studies  and 
vocational  education. 


Consider  what  has  been  going  on  in  the  communications 
field.  Developments  in  technology  are  having  so  great 
an  impact  on  our  society.  The  computer  revolution  has 
more  widespread  implications  for  education.  They  have 
to  do  with  the  thesis  firmly  held  by  some  that  our  society 
itself  is  being  transformed  and  "driven  in  new  and  largely 
unknown  directions  at  increasing  speed  by  computer-catalyzed 
science  and  technology." 


^Harold  B.  Sackman,  Computers , System  Science  and 
Evolving  Society.  Wiley,  1967)  p.  3* 
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II.  PARTICIPANTS  FOR  WORKSHOP 
Career  Science  and  Mathematics  Education 
Participant  District 


1.  Dale  C.  Reynard 

2.  Mildred  S.  Cook 

3.  Leon  Poliski 

4 . Thomas  Hurd 

5.  Jacquline  Root 

6.  John  A.  Carter 

7.  Jack  C.  Cairns 

8.  W.  John  Layton,  Sr. 

9.  Frederick  T.  Mann 

10.  Bent  Rohn 

11.  Helen  Warren 

12.  Josephine  V/arren 

13.  Mary  Stein 

U.  Thomas  G.  Townsend 

15.  Winston  Clel'and 

16.  David  Van  Wickle 
17 • Margery  Windolph 

18.  Robert  Barfield 

19.  Harry  Kutch 

20.  Marsden  D.  Stambaugh 

21.  William  Sokol 

22.  John  Baldino 

23.  Richard  Skrovonski 
2*1.  William  L.  Dixon 

25.  Lee  Shoff 

26.  Edward  A.  Reustle 

27.  Eleanor  Isaacs 

28.  Sister  Mary  Thomas 

29.  J.  Gary  Bryant 
30;  Francis  R.  Kosco 

31.  Dean  R.  Buckwalter 

32.  Charles  W.  Bell 

33.  Dock  H.  Williams 

34.  J.  Duane  Morningred 
35«  John  J.  Yurek 

36.  June  Wilson 

37.  W.  John  Layton,  Jr. 

38.  Edgar  A.  Baker 


Alfred  I.  duPont 
Alfred  I.  duPont 
Alexis  I.  duPont 
Alexis  I.  duPont 
Appoquinimink 
Caesar  Rodney 
Capital 
Capital 
Claymont 
De  La  Warr 
Delmar 
Deimar 

Indian  River 
Indian  River 
Marshallton-McKean 
Mt.  Pleasant 
Mt.  Pleasant 
Mt.  Pleasant 

New  Castle/Gunning  Bedford 
New  Castle/Gunning  Bedford 
Newark 
Newark 

Newark  „ 

Seaford 

Stanton 

Wilmington 

Wilmington 

Diocese  of  Wilmington 
Tower  Hill  School  (Private) 
Capital 
Stanton 

Caesar  Rodney 
Newark 
Conrad  Area 
De  La  Warr 
Caesar  Rodney 
Capital 
Conrad  Area 
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III.  CONSULTANTS  FOR  WORKSHOP 


Teresa  Green 

Director,  Delta 
Delaware  School  Auxiliary 
Wilmington,  Delaware 

Mildred  Snowberger 

Supervisor  Evaluation/Career  Education 
Department  of  Public  Instruction 
Dover.,  Delaware 

Dr.  Michael  R.  Samuels 
Chemical  Engineering 
University  of  Delaware 
Newark,  Delaware 

Dr.  David  M.  Robinson 
Electrical  Engineering 
University  of  Delaware 
Newark,  Delaware 

Dr.  Clifford  W.  Sloyer,  Jr. 

Mathematics 

University  of  Delaware 
Newark,  Delaware 

Frank  Behm 

E.  T.  duPont  Company 
Wilmington,  Delaware 

, IVi  MATERIALS  DISTRIBUTED  TO  PARTICIPANTS 

PRIOR  TO  WORKSHOP 


This  is  contained  in  Appendix  A. 
• '■% 


V.  EDUCATIONAL  PROCESS  OBJECTIVES  0?  SCIENCE  AND 
MATHEMATICS  ON  WHICH  THE  WQSES20?  WAS  BUILT 

The  education  process  objectives  for  science  and  mathe- 
matics listed  below  constituted  the  initial  emphasis  for 
the  workshop: 

Process-Observation 

Observations  can  be  made  in  a variety  of  ways,  using 
all  of  the  senses.  Where  direct  sense  experience  is 
not  adequate  for  making  needed  observations,  indirect 
methods  are  used.  Objects  and  events  may  be  observed 
with  respect  to  many  qualities  and  quantities.  When 
observations  are  made  to  accumulate  data  from  which 
inferences  will  be  drawn,  the  precision  of  the  observa- 
tions is  critical.  Precision  is  often  improved  by 
making  quantitative  observations.  Observations  are 
influenced  by  the  experience  of  the  observer. 

Process-Classifying 

Classifying  is  the  grouping  or  ordering  of  phenomena 
according  to  an  established  scheme.  Objects  and  events 
may  be  classified  on  the  basis  of  observations.  Class- 
ificational  schemes  are  based  on  observable  similari- 
ties and  differences  in  arbitrarily  selected  properties. 
Classifications!  keys  are  used  to  place  items  within  a 
scheme  as  well  as  to  retrieve  information  from  a scheme. 

' Process-Inferring  „ 

Inference,  while  based  on  observations,  requires  evalua- 
tion and  judgment.  Inferences  based  croon  one  set  of 
observations  may  suggest  further  observation  which  in 
turn  requires  modification  of  original  inferences. 
Inference  leads  to  prediction. 

' Procesb-Predicting 

Prediction  is  the  formulation  of  an  expected  result 
based  on  past  experience.  The  reliability  of  predic- 
tion depends  upon  the  accuracy  of  past  observations 
and  upon  the  nature  of  the  event  being  predicted.  Pre- 
diction is  based  upon  inference.  Progressive  series 
of  observations  and,  in  particular,  graphs-are  important 
tools  of  prediction  in  science.  An  experiment  can  verify 
or  contradict  a prediction. 
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Process-Measuring 

Measuring  properties  of  objects  and  events  can  be 
accomplished  by  direct  comparison  or  by  indirect  com- 
parison with  arbitrary  units  which,  for  purposes  c? 
communication,  may  be  standardized.  Identifiable  - 
characteristics  which  can  be  measured  nay  be  inter- 
related to  provide  other  quantitative  values  that  are 
valuable  in  the  description  of  physical  phenomena.  I 

Process-Communicating 

In  order  to  communicate  observations,  accurate  records 
must  be  kept  which  can  be  submitted  fcr  cnecaing  and 
rechecking* by  others.  Accumulated  records  and  their 
analysis  may  be  represented  in  many  ways.  Srapmcal 
representations  are  often  used  since  they  are  clear, 
concise  and  meaningful.  Complete  and  understandable 
experimental  reports  are  essential  to  scientific 
communication. 

Process-Interpreting  Data 

Interpreting  data  requires  the  application  of  other 
basic  process  skills-in  particular,  the  process  of 
inferring,  predicting,  classifying  and  ecamrunicatlrg. 

It  is  through  this  complex  process  that  tie  useful- 
ness of  data  is  determined  in  answering  the  question 
being  investigated.  Interpretations  are  always  sub- 
ject to  revision  in  the  light  of  new  or  more  refined 
data. 

Process-Making  Operational  Definitions 

Operational  definitions  are  made  in  order  to  simplify 
communication  concerning  phenomena  being  investigated. 

In  making  such  definitions  it  is  necessary  to  give  the 
minimum  amount  of  information  needed  to  differentiate 
that  which  is  being  defined  from  other  similar  phenom- 
ena. 

Operational  definitions  may  be  based  upon  the  observable 
characteristics  of  the  phenomena  and  upon  the  operations 
to  be  performed.  Operational  definitions  are  precise, 
and  in  some  cases,  based  upon  mathematical.  re_atocnsnips. 
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' Process-Formulating  Questions  and  Hypotheses 

Questions  are  formed  on  the  basis  of  observations  made 
and  usually  precede  an  attempt  to  evaluate  a situation 
or  event.  Questions,  when  precisely  stated,  are  prob- 
lems to  be  solved  through  application  of  the  other 
processes  of  science.  The  attempt  to  answer  one  ques- 
tion may  generate  other  questions. 

The  formulation  of  hypotheses  depends  directly  upon 
questions,  inferences  and  predictions.  The  process 
consists  of  devising  a statement  which  can  be  tested 
by  experiment.  When  more  than  one  hypothesis  is 
suggested  by  a set  of  observations,  each  must  be  stated 
separately.  A workable  hypothesis  is  stated  in  such  a 
way  that,  upon  testing,  its  credibility  may  be  established. 

Process-Experimenting 


Experimenting  is  the  process  of  designing  data-gathering 
procedures  as  well  as  the  process  of  gathering  data  for 
the  purpose  of  testing  a hypothesis.  In  a less  formal 
sense,  experiments  may  be  conducted  simply  to  make 
observations.  However,  even  here  there  is  a plan  to 
relate  cause  and  effect.  In  an  experiment  variables 
• must  be  identified  and  controlled  as  much  as  possible. 

. * An  experimental  test  of  a hypothesis  is  designed  to  in- 
dicate whether  the  hypothesis  is  to  be. accepted,  modi- 
fied or  rejected.  In  designing  an  experiment,  limita-  .. 
tions  of  method  and  apparatus  must,  be  considered. 

Process-Formulating  Models 

Models,  whether  physical  or  mental,  are  devised  on  the 
basis  of  acceptable  hypotheses  or  hypotheses  that  have 
yet  to  be  tested.  Models  are  used  to  describe  and  ex- 
plain the  interrelationships  of  ideas.  In  many  cases 
the  model  implies  new  hypotheses;  if  testing  these 
hypotheses  results  in  new  information,  the  model  must 
be  altered  to  include  it. 

These  processes  were  reviewed  and  emphasized  in  the  work- 
shop with  the  participants. 


erJc 
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VI.  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  WORKSHOP 

The  Delaware  School  Auxiliary  Association  has  and 
is  trying  to  promote  the  use  of  the  computer  in  the 
secondary  schools  of  the  State  of  Delaware.  The  gen- 
eral plan  for  the  workshop  was  to  combine  the  efforts 
of  the  teachers  in  the  DSAA  program  with  other  mathe- 
matics and  science  teachers  in  the  State  .towards  de- 
veloping guidelines  for  career  science  and  mathematics 
education. 

The  result  was  that  we  had  to  divide  the  workshop 
into  three  components:  mathematics  and  science  teachers 

with  experience  on  the  computer,  mathematics  teachers 
with  no  computer  experience,  and  science  teachers  with 
no  computer  experience.  This  accounted  for  the  limited 
number  of  objectives  developed  for  science  and  mathe- 
matics in  the  workshop.  (Contained  in  Appendix  B) . 

The  contributions  of  the  mathematics  and  science  teachers 
with  computer  backgrounds  were  the  major  outcomes  or 
objectives  developed  in  the  workshop.  (Contained  in 
Appendix  C) . 

The  general  format  of  the  workshop  and  a brief 
summary  of  daily  activities  follows: 

Major  Objective:  To  develop  a set  of  overall  objec- 

tives for  science  and  mathematics  education  to  ser%re 
as  the  basis  for  career  education  using  the  computer  as 
the  vehicle. 

A)  Large  Group  Presentations 

1.  Goals  of  career  education  as  established  by 
Commissioner  Marland  of  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education. 

2.  Behavioral  objectives  and  the  role  they  play 
in  science/mathematics  education. 

3.  A view  from  the  industrial  community  and 
higher  education. 

4.  What  is  currently  in  use  in  Delaware  schools 
with  focus  on  further  needs  of  teacher  training/ 
retraining  with  the  computer. 
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B.  After  each  large  group  presentation  teachers 
were  separated  into  small  working  groups  to 
pull  into  their  objectives  the  points  and 
suggestions  from  the  speaker  of  the  day. 

As  planned,  a considerable  amount  of  time  was  spent 
during  the  first  two  days  working  in  large  groups.'  The 
first  day's  activities  were  designed  to  introduce  and 
reenforce  the  concept  of  using  behavioral  objectives 
and  stating  in  behavior  terms  the  objectives  developed 
during  the  workshop. 

On  the  second  day  the  consultants  presented  individually 
to  the  participants  a discussion  of  their  particular  area 
concerning  careers. 

The  consultants  served  on  a panel  discussion  that  after- 
noon to  further  discuss  with  the  participants  career  mathe- 
matics and  science  education. 

The  remaining  days  were  devoted  to  the  participants 
identifying  goals  and  objectives  for  science  and  mathematics 
education.  The  participants  were  asked  to  identify  five 
major  objectives  in  his  subject  field  or  one  of  his  courses 
that  he  had  taught  the  previous  school  year.  Each  partici- 
pant compiled  a list  of  his  objectives. 
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VII.  MATERIALS  DISTRIBUTED  AT  WORKSHOP 

Materials  used  at  the  workshop  were: 

Mager  and  Black,  Developing  Vocational  Instruction. 
Fearon  Publishers,  1967 . 


Compendium  of  articles  in  mathematics/science 
career  education-contained  in  Appendix  D. 


Compendium  of  objectives  in  mathematics/science 
education-contained  in  Appendix  E. 
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6)  It  was  decided  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Careers 
Science  and  Mathematics  workshop  that  this  type 
of  involvement  of  teachers  in  planning  goals  and 
objectives  was  a pleasurable  and  rewarding  experi- 
ence. Indeed,  a follow-up  workshop  was  recommended 
to  further  develop  guidelines  for  career  science 
and  mathematics  education.  This  workshop  repre- 
sented an  initial  effort  in  that  direction. ■ 
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DEPARTMENT  Of  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 

DOVER.  DELAWARE  19901 


KENNETH  C MADDEN 
STATE  SUPERINTENDENT 


August  2,  1971 


RANDALL  L BROYLES 
HOWARD  F ROW 
JOHNJ  RYAN 
ASSISTANT  SUf  f RlNUNOENI* 


MEMO  TO: 


Teaching  Personnel  in  the  Areas  of  Mathematics 
and  Science 


PROM: 


John  P.  Reiher 

Superyisor  of  Science/Environmental  Education 
William  J.  Geopert 
Supervisor  cf  Mathematics 


SUBJECT: 


FOUR-DAY  WORKSHOP  WITH 
MATICS  ED UC ATI OK 


CAREER  SCIENCE 


AND  MATHE- 


During  the  week  cf  August  30th,  1971,  the  State 
epartment  of  Public  Instruction  is  sponsoring  a workshop 

berhe?d  te?chers*  The  workshop  will 

< nn  ^°unt  Pleasant  High  School  from  9:30  A.M. 

dav  ALust\nai^7f°r  ?OUr  COnsecutive  days  beginning  Mon- 
y,  August  30,  1971  ana  ending  Thursday,  September  2,  1971. 


The  Delaware  Sch 
is  trying  to  promote  the  u 
schools  of  the  State.  Scm 
the  DSAA  program. 


00 1 Auxiliary  Association  has  and 
se  of  the  computer  in  the  secondary 
e of  you  may  have  been  involved  with 


The  general  plan  f 
the  efforts  of  the  teachers' 
mathematics  and  science  teac 
ing  guidelines  for  Career  Sc 


or  the  workshop  will  be  to  combine 
in  the  DSAA  program  with  other 
-~rs  in  the  State  towards  develop- 
ience  and  Mathematics  Education. 


We  plan  to  provide 
line  with  Careers  in  Science 
as  Mrs.  Teresa  Green  coordin; 

Delta" . 

% 


consultants  for  the  workshop  in 
and  Mathematics  Education  as  well 
•ting  the  DSAA  program,  "Project 


Unfortunately, 


We  are  nbmintr  7 iI'S’"'’  'l1Jorking  with  a limited  budget, 
Each  Da?t?Mi2ni-^ on  limiting  tne  number  of  participants  to  40. 
amSunt  nf  m-?  WlU  recsive  £ stipend  of  $100.00.  A small 
limited  to  m°n^’  S £Y£ilable>  but  again  this  will  be 

location  down-state  participants  due  to  the  workshop 


(continued  next  page) 
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Prior  to  the  workshop  we  hope  to  send  you  a list 
of  all  of  the  participants  and  perhaps  you  oar.  plan  for  car 
pools.  We  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  view  this  as  an 
opportunity  for  professional  growth.  We  need  the  help  of 
all  of  you.  The  specific  details  with  the  list  of  expected 
participants  and  the  agenda  will  he  sent  to  you  at  a later 
date. 

We  would  appreciate  ycur  completing  the  tear  slip 
and  returning  it  'ey  August  13,  1971. 


JR:WJG:va 

cc:  Chief  School  Officers 


To:  Mr.  William  J.  Geppert 

Supervisor  of  Mathematics 
Townsend  Building 
Dover,  Delaware  19901 

I will  will  net  be  able  to  attend  the  Career 

Science  Mathematics  Program  workshop  the  week  of  August 
30,  1971,  at  Mount  Pleasant  High  School. 


Name: 


Address : 


School:  __ 
District : 


S8;73 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 

DOVER.  DELAWARE  l39Qt 


KENNETH C MADDEN 
sure  Su««  nr  chock* 


August  2,  1971 


*A*r>AU_l  BROUES 
EDWARD  E PO» 
JDNNJ  RUN 
«sss7*vr  'hdckts 


MEMO  TO:  Chief  School  Officers 

FROM:  John  Reiher 

Supervisor  of  Science/Environnem^.l  Ed.-cshi.hm 
Williar-  J.  Geppert 
Supervisor  of  Mathematics 

SUBJECT:  FOUR-DAY  WORKSHOP  FOR  CAFFK?  SCIEXiE  AJC  KATHEXATICS 


The  Career  Science  and  Mathematics  Taiielires 
Workshop  was  funded  at  the  July  State  BOclU'C  TTrA^T  * **  r~  n 

We  have  been  in  direct  contact  xtzh  teachers  in 
the  mathematics  and  science  communities.  The  icllrxirc 
teachers  have  been  invited  to  participate  fran  tout  district: 


A list  of  alternates  is  being  rrerarei.  If  you 
have  additional  teachers  you  would  like  us  to  contact,  they 
could  be  listed  as  alternates. 

A copy  of  the  letter  sent  to  the  teachers  is 
attached  for  your  information. 


JRsV/JG:  va 

cc:  Dr.  K.  C.  Madden 

Dr.  R.  Broyles 
Mr.  Robert  Hawkins 


O 
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CAREER  SCIENCE  AND  MATHEMATICS  EDUCATION 


WHERE: 

TIME: 

MONDAY-A.M. 

MONDAY- P.M. 
TUESDaY-A.M. 


TUESDAY-P.M. 


WEDNESDAY- A.  M. 

WEDNESDAY-P.M. 

THURSDAY-A.M. 

THURSDAY-P.M. 


Mount  Pleasant  High  School 

Workshop  activities  will  be  scheduled  on  a 
daily  basis  of  five  hours.  Beginning  at 
9:30  A.M.  and  ending  at  3:30  P.M.  Lunch 
will  be  at  each  individuals  expense  in  accor- 
dance with  budget  policy 

Introduction  and  Welcome,  Mrs.  Mildred  Snowberger 
Evaluation,  Career  Programs  Supervisor 
Department  of  Public  Instruction 

Identify  the  Separate  Goals  of  Science  & i-L.  nematics 

Establishing  Behavioral  Objectives 
Identification  of  Combined  Goals  of  Science 
and  Mathematics 

Role  of  Computation  and  Computers 
Dr.  David  Robinson 

Associate  Professor  Electrical  Engineering 
University  of  Delaware 

Industry  Outlook  on  Career  Education 
Mr.  Prank  Behm,  E.I.  duPont  Representative 

Mathematics  in  Career  Education 
Dr.  Clifford  W.  Sloyer,  Jr. 

Chairman  Mathematics  Department 
University  of  Delaware 

Science  in  Career  Education 
Dr.  Bruce  Lutz 

Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering 
University  of  Delaware 

Developing  Career  Guidelines 

Restatement  of  Goals  of  Science  and  Mathematics 
Examination  of  Existing  Program  Library 
Developing  Curriculum  Objectives 
Organization  of  Goals  and  Objectives 
Summary 


APPEND 
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CAREER  SCIENCE/MATHEMATICS  WORKSHOP 
August  30  to  September  2,  1971 


Combined  Goals  - Mathematics/Science 

1.  Block  scheduling  in  small  units  for  general  mathe- 

matics and  general  science  courses  should  be  used. 
Example : A quarter  for  addition,  subtraction,  divi- 

sion, multiplication  of  whole  numbers.  Slide  rule. 

2.  Ability  to  rt search  a science  or  mathematics  topic 
in  the  school  library. 

3.  Ability  to  apply  what  is  learned  in  mathematics  and 
science  classes  to  life  situations. 

4 . Demonstrated  ability  to  measure  quantities  such  as 
length,  weight,  volume,  temperature. 

5.  Ecology  and  the  principles  of  conservation  will  be 
demonstrated  by  the  student  in  his  everyday  conduct 
in  school.  This  should  go  into  every  discipline. 

6.  The  student  will  be  able  to  distinguish  between  qualita- 
tive and  quantitative  solutions  to  science  problems. 


1.  A student  will  demonstrate  ability  to  measure  quanti- 
fies, such  as  length,  time,  weight  and  temperature. 

2.  A student  will  be  able  to  apply  the  rule  for  writing 
numbers  in  scientific  notation  and  apply  the  rule  for 
changing  numbers  in  scientific  notation  to  decimal 
notation. 

3.  A student  will  be  able  to  distinguish  between  qualita- 
tive and  quantitative  approaches  to  problems. 

The  student  will  be  able  to  translate  verbal  and 
physical  situations  into  scientific  and  mathematical 
language. 

5.  The  student  will  be  able  to  relate  science  and  mathe- 
matics through  technology  to  social  conditions. 


*Goal 


IerJc 


To  be  able  to  integrate  scientific  knowledge  into  one's 
everyday  life  as  a tool  for: 

a.  Better  consumer  ability 

b.  Better  health  planning 

c.  Better  understanding  of  life  and  the  basic  life 
process . 

d.  Happier,  well-rounded  life. 

e.  Demonstrate  the  ability  to  positively  integrate 
man  with  his  environment. 


Common  Objectives  from  Area  of  Science/Mathematics 

1.  Teachers  must  gain  some  competency  witn  the  computer  to 
employ  our  objectives  for  computer. 

2.  Show  students  how  tne  computer  can  be  used  in  schools. 

3*  The  students  should  recognize  the  computer  only  as 
another  tool  (black  box)  in  the  world  around  them. 

*) . The  student' must  understand  the  program  (computer) 
before  a solution  can  be  attained. 

5*  The  students  should  be  made  aware  of  the  computer's 
role  in  our  present  day  society  with  reference  to 
ecology  and  environmental  problems. 


General  Science 
1 . Astronomy 


Identify,  usually,  the  twelve  zodiac  constellations. 

Distinguish  the  difference  between  the  asteroid  and  a 
meteorite. 

Describe  the  surface  of  the  moon. 

Demonstrate  the  action  of  gravity. 

Name  four  type  of  heavenly  bodies. 

Construct  a model  of  our  solar  system. 


2. 


Electricity 


Identify  a complete  circuit. 

Identify  an  incomplete  circuit. 

Distinguish  the  difference  between  a complete  and  in- 
complete circuit. 

Construct  a simple  complete  circuit. 

State  a rule  which  applies  to  all  electrical  circuits 
which  are  complete. 

List  the  basic  parts  of  a simple  circuit. 

Identify  the  two  basic  types  of  complete  circuit.  ^ 
Distinguish  the  difference  between  a series  circuit 
and  a parallel  circuit. 

3.  Weather 

Name  four  types  of  weather  systems. 

Identify  a thundercloud. 

Describe  a warm  air  mass. 

Demonstrate  the  cooling  effect  resulting  from  the  rapid 
expansion  of  a gas. 

Construct  a graph  of  the  daily  high  temperatures  recorded 
over  a period  of  two  weeks. 

State  the  rule  which  applies  when  cold  air  mass  encounters 
a warm  air  mass  resulting  in  a cold  front. 

l|.  Measurement 


Name  five  units  of  measurement  associated  with  the 
metric  system. 

Identify  eight  measurements  in  the  English  system  out  01 
a list  of  fifteen  measurements.  (English  and  metric). 
Describe  a yardstick;  meter  stick. 

Construct  a measuring  system  of  your  own. 

State  a rule  of  converting  a measurement  from  the  English 
system  to  the  metric  system. 

Distinguish  the  difference  between  the  English  and  the 
metric  system. 


Introduction  to  Physical  Science  (IPS) 

1.  To  distingush  between  mass  and  weight. 

2.  To  demonstrate  the  relationship  between  mass  and  volume 
in  determining  density. 

3.  To  demonstrate  the  use  of  solubles  in  the  identification 
of  unknown. 


4 . To  construct  a model  atom. 

5.  To  demonstrate  proper  lab  techniques. 

6.  To  use  correct  units  with  measured  quantities. 

7.  Have  student  to  the  point  where  they  can  construct 
their  own  set_ups  or  alter  existing  apparatus  to 
achieve  their  desired  goals. 


Behavioral  Ob,j ectives 

9th  grade  students  — IPS  Course 

1.  The  student  should  be  able  to  make  a line  or  bar  graph 
from  his  accumulated  time-temperature  data. 

2.  The  student  should  use  properly: 

a.  a ruler  marked  in  English  and  metric  units 

b.  a graduated  cylinder 

c.  a balance  (with  beads,  pebbles,  gram  measures  of 
mass) 

3.  The  student  should  set  up  a distillation  unit  and  go 
through  the  process  of  separating  and  identifying  some 
solids  and  liquids,  with  his  apparatus. 

Jj.  The  student  should  measure  radioactivity  with  a Geiger 
counter,  or  a cloud  chamber,  or  by  photography. 

5.  The  student  should  familiarize  himself  with  the  periodic 
chart  of  the  elements  to  the  degree  that  he  can  extract 
useful  information  from  it . 

6.  The  student  should  construct  an  atomic  model. 


The  student  should  be  able  to  divide  his  behavior  into 
functions  and  perform  these  functions  successfully  at  least 
70%  of  the  time: 

A.  Observation 


Using  at  least  four  senses,  the  student  must  be  able 
to  identify  and  name  the  properties  of  an  object  or 
situation. 


O 
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B.  Classifying 

The  student  must  be  able  to  identify  and  name  observable 
properties  of  an  object  which  could  be  used  to  classify 
the  objects. 

C.  Inferences 

The  student  must  be  able  to  describe  and  demonstrate 
additional  observations  needed  to  test  one  or  more 
inferences. 

D.  Communication 

The  student  must  be  able  to  apply  a rule  for  writing 
numbers  in  scientific  notation  and  apply  a rule  for 
changing  a number  in  scientific  notation  to  ordinary 
decimal  notation. 

E.  Measurement 

The  student  must  be  able  to  state,  apply  a rule,  and 
demonstrate  the  use  of  the  metric  system  in  measuring 
length,  mass,  time,  and  other  units  derived  from  these 
such  as,  velocity  and  specific  gravity. 


Specific  Objectives  — General  Science 


1.  The  students  will  be  able  to  identify  at  least  five 
metamorphic,  sedimentary  and  igneous  rocks.  (Five  of 
each  group ) . 

2.  The  students  will  be  able  to  describe  four  biomes  and 
name  at  least  five  animals  which  exists  in  each  biome. 

3.  The  students  will  be  able  to  identify  20  bones  in  the 
human  skeleton  from  a model. 

4.  The  students  will  be  able  to  label  and  define  five 
parts  of  both  the  plant  and  animal  cell. 

5.  The  students  will  be  able  to, name  the  10  systems  of  the 
human  body  and  identify  the  main  organs  composing  each 
system. 
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3-  The  chemistry  student  should  identify  the  tool  needed 
to. solve  a problem  when  the  choice  of  tools  are  the 
slide  rule,  the  calculator,  or  the  computer.  This 
choice  should  reflect  the  accuracy  needed  for  a 
reasonable  response. 

The  chemistry  student  should  identify  the  role  of  the 
computer  in  relationship  to  the  field  of  science. 

5»  The  chemistry  student  should  demonstrate  the  relation- 
ship of  the  systematic  solution  of  problems  to  flow- 
charting in  computer  knowledge.  The  above  should 
encompass  the  problems  of  our  society  and  environment. 


General  Objectives  for  Science  Instruction 
The  student  should: 

1.  be  able  to  demonstrate  knowledge  of  the  scientific 
method  of  investigation  and  thought. 

2.  name  and  describe  several  scientific  areas  of  learning 
and  relate  them  to  society. 

3.  demonstrate  ability  to  search  scientific  literature  for 
specific  information. 

distinguish  between  qualitative  and  quantitative 
approaches  to  problems. 

5.  construct  a model  or  plot  a graph  or  otherwise  show 
ability  to  interpret  data. 

Somewhat  specific  goals  for  chemistry  instruction: 

1.  Describe  and  interpret  the  periodic  chart. 

2.  Make  applications  of  the  mole  concept. 

3*  Demonstrate  the  ability  to  collect  and  interpret 
data  and  make  appropriate  calculations. 

Describe  physical  and  chemical  phenomena  in  terms  of 
the  Kinetic  theory. 

5*  Write  and  balance  chemical  equations. 


Ultimate  Goals 


1.  Better  understand  one's  environment  and  the  interaction 
with  it. 

2.  Better  understand  the  life  processes  of  all  living 
organisms . 

3.  Better  understand  the  importance  of  conservation  in 
the  continuation  .of  basic  life  on  the  earth. 


Specific  Obj ectives 

1.  To  identify  the  structure  and  functioning  of  cell  parts 
and  their  interrelationships. 

2.  To  demonstrate  the  concept  of  mitosis  and  meiosis, 
stressing  the  function  of  each. 

3.  To  demonstrate  the  transmission  of  hereditary  characteristics 
from  generation  to  generation. 

4.  To  demonstrate  the  difference  betvreen  xylem  and  the  phloem 
functions. 

5*  To  demonstrate  the  difference  between  mitosis  and  meiosis. 


Goal 


To  be  able  to  integrate  scientific  knowledge  into  one's, 
everyday  life  as  a tool  for: 

a.  Better  consumer  ability. 

b.  Better  health  planning. 

c.  Better  understanding  of  life  and  the  basic  life 
processes . 

d.  Happier,  well-rounded  life. 


1.  The  chemistry  student  should  demonstrate  the  use  of  the 
calculator  in  handling  large  groups  of  data  after  gaining 
this  data  from  laboratory  experiences. 

2.  The  chemistry  student  should  demonstrate  using  the  com- 
puter to  enter  collected  data  from  a laboratory  experience 
to  gain  a meaningful  solution  to  this  laboratory  experience. 
The  program  will  be  available  and  on  file. 
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1.  Chemistry  students  will  be  able  to  construct  and  describe 
at  least  2 mental  models  of  the  atom. 

2.  Chemistry  students  will  be  able  to  describe  the  periodicity 
relationship. 

3.  Advanced  chemistry  students  will  be  able  to  describe 
the  concept  of  entropy. 

4.  Chemistry  students  will  be  able  to  demonstrate  two 
different  methods  used  to  determining  the  mass  of  an 
obj  ect . 

5.  Chemistry  students  will  be  able  to  demonstrate  the  opera- 
tion of  a corning  model  10?J  ph  meter. 

6.  Chemistry  students  will  be  able  to  demonstrate  a facility 
with  solving  of  problems  with  a unit  analysis  technique. 

7.  Chemistry  students  will  be  able  to  construct  a plot  of 
analytical  data  and  to  identify  the  general  form  of  an 
equation  that  will  properly  describe  the  relationship 
between  the  dependent  and  independent  variables  being 
plotted. 


Computer  Knowledge  - Course  Objectives 

The  key  question  to  ask  is  this:  What  kinds  of  things  should 

the  student  be  able  to  do  at  the  end  of  the  course  that  will 
most  facilitate  his  becoming  a valuable  citizen,  perhaps 
in  a computer  oriented  society? 

1.  The  student  can  independently  perceive  and  pursue  com- 
puter application  in  his  own  courses. 

2.  The  student  can  use  mathematical  techniques  (reasoning, 
computation)  that  are  integral  to  the  solution  of  prob- 
lems most  efficiently  solved  with  the  aid  of  the  com- 

•puter. 

3.  The  student  become  aware  (on  his  own)  of  the  necessary 
orderliness  of  communication  necessary  to  use  the  com- 
puter and  how  the  type  of  reasoning  used  in  this  communi- 
cation should  paralial  and  aid  development  of  human 
thought  processes. 

^ • The  student  can  use  previously  constructed  programs  that 
are  applicable  to  his  problem  situation. 
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5.  The  student  can  interpret  the  results  cf  a con^u 
print-out  regardless  of  who  created  tv-e  ordinal 
program. 


Objectives  in  a Computer  Course  Designed  for  All  Students 

1.  To  enable  the  students  to  overcome  their  apprehension 
computers.  ' * 


a.  Computer  is  a machine  created  ot  man  for  convenience 
in  computation. 

b.  The  computer  operates  upon  the  commands  of  man. 

2.  To  motivate  the  students  as  to  the  why  a computer  is 
useful. 

a.  Demonstrate  use  of  computer  in  doing  a problem  in 
which  the  computations  reouired  are  not  feasibly 
done  by  hand. 


3.  To  familiarise  the  students  with  the  most  basic  commands. 

To  enable  the  students  to  write  a very  elementary  pro- 
gram. * * 


5.  To  enable  the  students  to  operate  the  terminal. 

a.  How  to  make  contact  with  the  commuter  through  th= 
use  of  the  terminal- 

b.  How  to  read  in  a program  through  the  use  of  the 
terminal. 

c.  How  to  interpret  the  output. 

d.  How  to  break  off  contact  with  the  computer. 


Computer 

1.  Construct  a flowchart  that  will  allow  the  student  to 
determine  a correct  result  to  a problem  encountered  in 
an  academic  chemistry  laboratory  experiment. 

2.  To  construct  and  run  a program  in  the  BASIC  language 
that  will  allow  the  student  to  determine  a correct 

result  to  a problem  encountered  in  an  academic  chemistry 
laboratory  experiment.  w w * 

3.  Given  a program  in  the  BASIC  language,  the  student  should 
be  able  to  determine  the  correct  result  to  a probl-ra 
encountered  in  an  academic  chemistry  laboratory  expe^i- 
ment . 


4.  To  illustrate  to  the  student  the  close  relationship 
between  chemistry  and  math  by  connecting  the  two  with 
the  solution  of  quantitative  chemistry  problems  with 
the  computer. 

General  Objective 

Incorporate  the  use  of  the  computer  into  the  high  school 
chemistry  classroom  and  laboratory. 


Individual  Objectives 

1.  Prove  eclidian  geometry  theories  via  the  computer. 

2.  Develop  flowcharting  as  a problem  solving  technique. 

3.  Provide  a fast  computational  method  for  solution  of 
problems . 

4.  To  attempt  to  establish  the  role  of  the  computer  as  an 

aid  in  problem  solving  and  install  in  the  students  the  confi- 
dence necessary  to  rely  upon,  the  use  cf  the  computer. 

5.  To  open  a sub-field  of  mathematics  in  which  the  student 
or  students  can  excell  beyond  the  capahilities  of  the 
instructor.  In  other  words,  to  destroy  cr  reduce  the 
student's  myth  of  the  infallibility  of  the  teacher. 


Goals 

1.  To  develop  in  every  student  the  ability  to  ao-oess  the 
computer  for  information  retrieval. 

2.  To  develop  in  interested  students  the  ability  to  pro- 
gram the  computer  to  solve  applicable  problems  in  his 
particular  field  of  study. 

3.  To  make  the  entire  faculty  aware  of  the  usage  and  impor- 
tance of  the  computer  as  stimulating  aid  to  instruction. 

4.  To  develop  in  the  math  student  the  ability  to  logically 
think  through  a problem,  translate  tnese  thoughts  into 
BASIC  language  and  solve  them  via  the  computer. 

5.  To  make  the  students  aware  of  the  o* i 2 3 4 5areer  opportunities 
available  to  them  which  involve  programming  or  related 
work  with  computers. 
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Objectives  of  problems  to  use  computers 

1.  To  demonstrate  the  solution  of  linear  equations  by  the 
use  of  the  computer. 

2.  To  demonstrate  the  solution  of  quadratic  equations  by 
using  the  computer. 

3.  To  apply  a computer  program  to  determine  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  roots  of  quadratic  equations. 

It.  To  demonstrate  the  solution  of  systems  of  equations 
by  using  the  computer. 

5.  To  order  a set  of  real  numbers  by  using  the  computer. 

6.  To  demonstrate  the  ability  to  calculate  the  sum  of  a 
geometric  or  arithmetic  sequence  of  "n"  terms. 


Broad  Objectives  of  Computer  project  for  1971-72 

1.  To  have  each  geometry  student  be  able  to  recognize  the 
computer  as  being  a useful  and  necessary  tool  in  solving 
computational  problems. 

2.  To  have  each  geometry  student  ,be  able  to  access  the 
computer  in  regard  to  the  solving  of  a particular  problem. 

3.  To  afford  the  opportunity  for  each  geometry  student  to 
write  and  successfully  run  a BASIC  program  to  solve  an 
elementary  problem. 

4.  To  afford  those  students  who  develop  a real  interest 
in  the  computer  and  programming  the  computer  an  oppor- 
tunity to  pursue  their  interest  further  under  a teacher's 
guidance . 

5.  To  provide  opnortunities  throughout  the  year  for  students 
to  solve  problems  using  the  computer  that  are  relevant 

to  course  material. 

6.  To  introduce  at  least  one  computer-related  problem  into 
each  of  the  following  courses: 

a.  Algebra  2 

b.  Senior  Advanced  Mathematics  (Calculus) 

o.  Senior  Mathematics  (Analysis) 

d.  Junior  Advanced  Mathematics 

e.  Trig,  and  Algebra 
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Have  students  solve  the  problem  by  using  a canned  program. 

7.  To  offer  a course  dealing  with  computer  programming  on 
an  independent  study  basis.  Students  may  take  this 
course  for  credit. 

8.  To  familiarize  other  staff  members  with  aspect  in  which 
the  computer  can  be  used  in  courses  other  than  mathematics 

' Specific  Objectives 

1.  To  have  students  be  able  to  use  a program  on  interval 
halving  to  aid  in  solving  higher  order  equations. 

2.  To  have  students  be  able  to  use  a program  on  deter- 
minants to  solve  systems  of  linear  equations. 


1st  common  goal: 

Every  student  should  be  able  to  compentently  access  the 
computer. 

2nd  common  goal: 

Provide  students  with  some  idea  of  the  capabilities  of 
the  computer. 

3rd  common  goal: 

Solicit  the  cooperation  of  the  faculty  in  developing 
the  usage  of  the  computer  as  an  instructional  aid. 

4th  common  goal: 

1.  Develope  flow-charting  as  a problem  solving  techinque. 

2.  To  develop  in  the  student  the  ability  to  recognize  a 
problem  as  such  and  to  think  logically  through  it; 
translate  these  thoughts  into  basic  language  and 
solve  it  via  the  Computer. 

5th  common  goal: 

Use  of  the  computer  to  motivate  students  to  learn. 

6th  common  goal: 

Teachers  should  be  aware  of  different  rates  of  learning 
and  use  the  computer  to  provide  for  them. 


7th  common  goal: 


Students  should  be  able  to  interpret  the  results  of  the 
problem. 

8th  common  goal: 

Students  should  be  able  to  identify  programs  available 
in  the  computer  library,  and  then  be  able  to  follow 
the  rules  of  gaining  access  to  such  programs. 


9th  Grade  Algebra  I • 

1.  Using  the  distributive  property  of  multiplication  over 
addition: 
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2. 


3. 


a.  State  the  rule  a(b+c)  = ab  + ac  where  a,  b,  c,  are 
real. 

b.  Apply  the  rule  using  different  values  for  a,  b,  c. 


Finding  the  distance  between  the  two  points  P,(xnyn) 
and  Pg  (x2,y2)  1 1<X1 


a. 


State  the  rule  distance 


d=  C (x2-x1)2+(y2-yj 


= 2 


b.  Identify  the  differences  x2“xi>  and 

c.  Identify  the  square  of  the  differences  x2~x^ 
and  y2-yr 

d.  Identify  the  sum  of  the  square  of  the  differences. 

e.  Identify  the  square  root  of  the  number  obtained  in 
step  d. 

f.  Identify  the  distance  between  the  two  points  as 
being  the  number  obtained  in  step  e. 

g.  Demonstrate  that  the  order  in  which  you  select  x, 

± , 

* 

x2>  yp  y2  is  unimportant. 


Graphing  the  order  pair  of  numbers  (a,b) 


a. .  Construct  two  perpendicular  number  lines 

b. '  Name  the  first  line  the  x-axis 

c.  Name  the  second  line  the  y=axis 

d.  Construct  a line  parallel  to  the  y-axis  a units  on 
the  x-axis 

e.  Construct  a line  parallel  to  the  x-axis  b units  on 
the  y-axis 

f.  Identify  the  graph  of  the  ordered  pair  (a,b)  as 
the  point  of  intersection  of  the  lines  of  d and  e. 


4.  Finding  the  slope  of  a line  joining  two  distinct  points. 
(a,b)  and  (c,d) 

a.  State  the  rule  slope  = d-b  where  cj^a 

c-a 

b.  Identify  the  difference  d-b 

c.  Identify  the  difference  c-a 

d.  Apply  the  rule  to  find  the  slope. 

e.  State  the  rule  that  if  c=a,  then  the  line  has  no  slope 

p 

5.  Find  the  roots  of  the  quadratic  equation  ax  +bx+c=0 
using  the  quadratic  formula 

a.  State  the  rule  root  x^  = bA  b* 1 2-4ac 

and  root  X2=  -b-  4ac 

2a 

b.  Identify  the  numbers  a,  b and  c. 

c.  Identify  the  discriminant  b -4ac 

d.  Distinguish  - two  cases  for  b2-4ac,  that  is,  b-4ac<0 
and  b£  4ac>0 

e.  Identify  the  roots  as  being  not  real  if  b_  4ac>0 

f.  Identify  the  roots  as  being  real  if  b_  4ac^.O 

g.  Apply  the  rule  to  find  the  roots. 


Objective  and  Applications  of  the  Computer  to  11  and  12  grade 
mathematics . 

1.  To  construct  a number  line  with  uniform  coordinates, 
position,  and  negation. 

2.  To  demonstrate  the  order  and  magnitude  of  coordinates 
on  the  number  line,  and  work  problems  in  addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication  and  division. 

Application  of  Computer  to  2: 

Construct  an  algorithm  and  flow-chart  for  the  operations. 

Start 

Adding  two-two  digit  Start  with  two. 

numbers  with  provisions  for  right  hand  digits 
carrying 

Add 

Add  this  • Is  there  a previous 

carry  value  ^ves  carry  value? 
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Record  Carry  yes 

Di  <'it  in  next 
higher  carry 
position 


Record  carry  digit  in 
the  hundres-Tpas  of 
answer  I 

Adding  two  numbers 

Start 

Are  we  adding  two  numbers? 
yes 

Do  we  know,  how 
yes 

Do  we  know  the 
yes 

Write  down  first  number 

V/rite  down  second  number 

Are  numbers  aligned  properly? 
yes 

Draw  line  below  the  numerals 

Add  numbers 


no 

I sum  greater  than  9? 
no 

Record  right-hand  digit 
of  sum 

Go  to  next  higher  digit 
position 

Second  time  through 
< this  box? 

yes 

yes  Is  there  a digit  in 
third  carry  position? 

no 

Solved 

Stop 

Learn  to  add 

Can  we  obtain  them,  no 
yes 

Find  the  numbers 
no  Erase  the  second  no. 


to  add? 


numb 


7ib£rs? 


S85 


1 


answer 

inconsistent 


solved 


\J1  4-- 


. To  distinguish  between  and  apply  a rule  to  equality  and 
inequality . 

. To  order  by  magnitude  the  -er  and  negative  nos. 

To  state  and  apply  the  distnace  formula. 

6.  To  demonstrate  the  coordinations  of  a plane. 
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OBJECTIVES: 


1.  To  recognize  that  the  computer  can  be  used  as  an  aid  in  solving 
problems  - in  mathematics  and  other  areas. 

2.  To  develop  the  ability  to  analyze  a problem  - flow  charts. 

3.  To  develop  the  ability  to  write  a simple  program  in  the  language 

used  by  the  computer. 

4.  To  develop  the  ability  to  get  information  into  the  computer. 

5.  To  develop  the  ability  to  understand  and  use  results  from  the 

computer. 


1.  To  have  the  students  understand  a problem  solving  approach, 
including: 

a.  statement  of  problem. 

b.  to  choose  an  algorithm  for  the  problem. 

c.  flow  chart  of  'ilgorithms. 

d.  coding  of  the  algorithm. 

e.  examining  of  algorithms. 


2.  To  have  students  become  familiar  with  the  basic  language. 

3.  To  have  the  students  realize  that  the  field  of  computers 
is  ever  changing. 

4.  To  develop  some  mathematical  concepts,  through  the  use  of  the 
computer. 

5.  To  give  the  student  some  understanding  of  the  internal  workings 
of  the  machine. 


OBJECTIVES: 

1.  To  familiarize,  on  a small  scale,  students  with  a computer  through 
time  sharing. 

2.  To  provide  an  overall  background  to  possibly  interest  students  to 
major  in  computers. 
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3.  To  have  students  perceive  applications  to  a subject  related 
problem. 

4.  To  develop  an  appreciation  for  the  operation,  speed  and  useful- 
ness of  the  computer. 

5.  To  have  students  understand  the  importance  of  the  programmer 
to  the  successful  operation  and  results  of  the  computer. 

6.  To  have  students  able  to  interpret  results. 

7.  To  have  students  able  to  use  library  programs  as  well  as  their 
own . 


The  five  objectives  are: 

1.  Expose  every  student  to  the  computer  so  that  the  "magic  box"  has 
been  worked  on. 

2.  Get  each  student  to  think  logically  by  having  them  write  a simple 
real  program  and  run  it. 

3.  Have  each  student  learn  the * fundamental  concepts  of  computer 
language  so  that  they  can  work  with  the  computer. 

4.  Get  the  students  to  see  the  applicability  of  the  computer  to 
something  in  which  they  are  interested. 

3.  Be  sure  that  there  is  a real  need  for  the  computer  in  all  fields 
for  the  students  to  realize. 


1.  All  students  should  be  able  to  apply  the  rules  necessary  in  obtain- 
ing access  to  the  computer. 

2.  -All  students  should  be  able  to  apply  the  roles  necessary  to 

correctly  sign  off  the  computer. 

3.  All  students  should  be  able  to  construct  a flow  chart  of  a 
simple  problem. 

4.  All  students  should  be  able  to  construct  a simple  program  in  the 
basic  language. 

5.  All  students  should  be  able  to  demonstrate  how  to  obtain  access 
to  the  computer  library. 
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General  objectives  to  be  obtained  when  the  use  of  a computer,  by  time 
sharing  techniques,  Is  introduced  in  any  area  of  curriculum. 

1.  Demonstrate  the  need  for  the  use  of  a computer  as  a tool  to  help 
solve  problems,  both  conceptual  and  concrete. 

2.  Be  able  to  id an Liry  for  which  problems  the  computer  should  be  used 
as  a tool. 

3.  Be  able  to  identify  the  need  for,  and  the  method  of,  developing 
an  algorithm  for  the  solution  of  a problem. 

4.  Be  able  to  construct  simple  probrams  in  BASIC  computer  language 
which  will,  provide  the  solutions  to  simple  problems  related  to 
course  content. 

5.  Have  each  student  develop  the  algorithms,  translate  them  into 
computer  programs,  access  the  computer  and  run  the  programs,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  solutions  to  several  simple,  literal 
and  theoretical  problems. 


Accumulative  Objectives: 

1.  Demonstrate  the  need  for  the  use  of  a computer  as  a tool. 

2.  Students  should  be  able  to  construct  simple  programs  in  BASIC 
computer  language  which  provide  the  solutions  to  simple  problems 
related  to  course  content. 

3.  Students  should  be  able  to  identify  the  need  for,  and  the  method 
of,  developing  an  algorithm  for  the  solution  of  a problems. 

4.  Students  should  be  able  to  demonstrate  the  following  on  line: 
Accessing  the  computer,  running  it,  using  canned  library, 
signing  off. 

5.  Students  should  be  able  to  interpret  the  results  of  the  problem. 


7 week  computer  course  for  9th  grade  fundamental  math: 

1.  To  make  the  students  aware  of  the  many  uses  of  the  computer  in 
today’s  society  and  the  future. 

2.  To  rid  the  students  of  their  fear  of  the  computer  by  having  them 
spend  some  time  at  the  terminal  and  to  make  the  students  aware  of 
the  capabilities  and  limitations  of  the  computer. 


3.  To  demonstrate  the  need  for  logical  thinking  and  to  have  the 
students  be  able  to  construct  flow  chart. 

4.  To  demonstrate  how  the  computer  can  be  used  as  a calculator 
and  how  it  can  be  applied  in  various  subject  areas. 

5.  To  write  sonu1  simple  programs  (in  class,  maybe)  and  run  them. 


OBJECTIVES: 

1.  To  have  the  students  become  aware  of  the  capabilities  and  limi- 
tations of  the  computers. 

2.  To  have  the  students  use  the  computer  at  least  once  during  the 
school  year  - if  not  in  a math  course,  in  some  other  area. 

3.  To  have  more  teachers  use  the  computer  as  a tool  in  their  courses 
(this  will  entail  their  coming  under  1 and  2,  above). 

4.  To  have  the  above  objectives  met  by  using  student  help  - it  is 
impossible  to  implement  other  objectives  without  this. 

5.  To  have  the  computer  handle  those  problems  too  unwieldly  or 
cumbersome  to  do  by  hand. 


OBJECTIVES: 

1.  Remove  fear  of  "hands  on"  experience;  this  for  teachers  and 
students. 

2.  Convince  students  that  the  computer  cannot  perform  any  operation 
that  cannot  be  performed  by  hand  - it  just  does  it  in  much  less 
time  and  with  (usually)  a greater  degree  of  accuracy. 

3.  Teach  a language  so  that  students  can  communicate  with  the  com- 
puter. 

4.  Attempt,  at  least,  to  teach  ways  of  analyzing  problems  so  that 
they  can  be  solved  by  hand.  If  the  computations  are  laborious 
then  have  them  put  it  into  a computer  language. 

5.  Attempt  to  do  above  also  for  math  staff  and,  if  possible,  other 
faculty  members. 
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Tiie  use  c'l  the  computer  as  a tool: 


\ Remove  the  fear  of  students  and  teachers  toward  the  computer. 
(This  fear  is  apparently  based  upon  misunderstanding.) 

1.  "Hands-on"  experience  is  necessary  for  all  students  and 

teachers , 

a.  thru  pre-computer  exposure  to  Monroe-type  programable 
calculators. 

b.  thru  games  played  on  computer, 
r.  thru  writing  sample  programs. 

d.  thru  seeing  computer  applications  to  various  fields 
(Films  could  prove  useful). 

2.  Workshops  could  be  developed  to  instruct  interested  teachers. 

a.  Content  should  consist  of  1 or  2 problems  related  to 
the  teacher's  field  and  solved  using  computers. 

b.  Each  department  should  have  'study  guides'  which  direct 
teachers  thru  a curriculum-related  problem  using  exist- 
ing computer  library  programs. 

3.  An  emphasis  on  the  capabilities  and  limitations  of  the  com- 
puter must  be  made.  (Again,  films  could  be  useful). 

3.  Provide  for  cooperative  efforts  between  departments  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exploring  computer  applications. 

1.  Capitalize  on  the  best  aspects  of  "team  teaching", 

a.  thru  shared  classes, 

b.  thru  exchanged  classes;  (Math  & Science  classes  are 

"naturals") 

2.  Math  and  science  people  are  becoming  increasingly  aware  of 

their  responsibility  to  communicate  to  other  fields,  the 
applications  of  tneir  methods  and  tools, 

a.  workshops  are  needed  to  assist  them  (interdisciplinary 
workshops,  tackling  real-life  problems)  v 
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II.  The  use  of  the  computer  in  teaching  mathematics. 

A.  The  need  for  the  computer  should  arise  prior  to  its  use, 

1.  The  math  curriculum  should  be  examined  for  problems 
requiring  computer  solution. 

2.  Methods  to  analyze  problems  must  be  taught. 

a.  deciding  what  i£  the  problem, 

b.  what  components  are  important;  necessary;  why? 

c.  what  components  are  not  necessary;  important,  why? 


1.  Identify  the  computer  as  merely  a tool  and  not  as  a sciencing 
instrument. 

2.  Identify  the  particular  situations  where  it  is  and  where  it  isn’t 
feasible  to  implement  a computer. 


Using  the  computer  Using  the  computer  as  a tool 

strictly  as  a tool  with  some  individual  programming 


History 

Physics 

English 

Chemistry 

Sociology 

Biology 

Psychology 

Mathematics 

a) 

Identify  the  problem 

(2) 

Be  able  to  think,  in  a logical 
sequence,  through  the  problem. 

(3) 

Be  able  to  determine  the  pana- 
metins  needed  to  solve  the  pro- 
blem. 

(4) 

Be  able  to  determine  the  relation- 
ship between  the  panametins  and 
the  problems. 

(5; 

Be  able  to  recognize  the  signif- 
icance of  the  problem  to  the 
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Using  the  computer 
strictly  as  a tool 


Using  the  computer  as  a tool 
with  some  individual  programming 


physical  world. 

(6)  Be  able  to  generalize  of  specify 
the  relationship  of  science  to 
the  world. 


1.  To  introduce  and  demonstrate  the  terminal  (computer)  as  a tool-  a 

wonderful  tool  - but,  just  a tool  - to: 

a.  the  entire  faculty, 

b.  each  class  in  the  school, 

c.  each  student  in  each  class,  and, 
to  do  this  by  whatever  means  available. 

2.  To  emphasize  the  fact  that  - as  in  any  discipline  - knowledge  of  the 

computer  language  is  essential  if  one  is  to  communicate  with  it  - the 
computer. 

3.  To  demonstrate  that  the  terminal  can  mainly  (and  does) 

a.  save  time 

b.  work  difficult  problems  in  "no  time  flat". 

4.  To  insist  that  each  science  student  be  able  to  explain  a simple  science 

(or  math)  problem  in  Basic. 

5.  To  build  up  and/or  to  develop  self  confidence  and  creativity. 

6.  To  demonstrate  the  fact  that  the  order  of  steps  is  important. 

(in  flow-charting  or  in  coding) 

7.  By  discussion  to  demonstrate  that  the  student  must  understand  a problem 

before  he  can  ever  hope  to  program  it. 

8.  To  demonstrate  that  computers  belong  in  the  field  of  ecology  by 

collecting  and  processing  and  interpreting  (via  a terminal)  data  on: 

Sampling 

population  studies 
pollution 
densities 
etc...... 
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Major  goals  for  General  Mathematics  course,  heterogenous  grouping  of 
students  in  lower  45%  of  class  at  end  of  course,  student  should  be  pro- 
ficient in  the  following: 

1.  Addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division  of  real  numbers. 

2.  Measurements  of  lengths  and  computation  of  areas. 

3.  Conversion  and  recognition  of  equivalent  fractions. 

4.  Multiplication  and  division  of  fractions. 

5.  Addition  and  subtraction  of  fractions. 

6.  Decimal  rotation. 

7.  Conversion  of  fractions  to  decimals 

Suggestions  for  making  curriculum  more  relevant  for  career  education  of 
students: 


1.  Organize  curriculum  according  to  mathematical  heirarchy  using 
1-7  above  as  a sketchy  starting  model. 

2.  Do  not  include  material  simply  because  it  is  "nice"  for  the 
student  to  know.  Eliminate  material  designed  to  show  the 
"beauty”  of  mathematics. 


3.  Break  heirarchy  down  into  blocks  suitable  for  quarter  course 
presentation. 


4.  Student  should  be  allowed  to  enter  at  present  place  in  heirarchy 
no  grade  level  significance. 

5.  Allow  teacher  specialization  of  given  level  by  heirarchy  for  each 
year. 


6.  Student  could  be  allowed  to  complete  math  requirement  by  success4* 
ful  completion  of  any  four  quarters  in  heirarchy  during  any  point 
in  academic  education. 

7.  Students  allowed  to  re-enter  heirarchy  on  a need  to  know  basics- 
heirarchy  may  be  extended  upward  as  far  as  desired. 

8.  Slide  rule  - adding  devices,  etc,  used  to  fullest  extent. 

9.  Alternate  routes  explored  to  allow  student  to  bypass  his  par- 
ticular problems  and  continue  in  heirarchy. 

10.  Result  of  above  - total  individualization  based  on  student fs 
needs  and  abilities.  Greater  opportunities  for  teachers  to 
find  ways  to  solve  students  problems. 
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Behavioral  objectives  for  the  above  type  of  math  program  would  be  tailored 
to  the  individual  student  depending  upon  the  route  he  is  taking  around  a 
particular  problem  area.  Evaluation  could  be  made  on  basis  of  percentage 
correct  at  a minimum  rate,  example:  student  shall  correctly  solve  a 

given  type  of  problem  with  at  least  70%  correct. 

Benefits  of  the  above: 

!•  Student  progresses  as  far  as  he  can,  according  to  his  own  ability, 
without  a grade  level  stigma  being  attached. 

2.  If  a student  has  difficulty  with  a particular  quarter,  he  can  re- 
peat just  that  quarter  and  not  "flunk"  a year  mathematics  course. 

3.  Quarter  courses  would  allow  the  student  to  refresh  himself  in  a 
given  area  of  math  or  learn  a new  mathematics  skill  should  the 
need  arise. 

4.  Because  the  teacher  would  only  need  to  specialize  in  a couple  of 
mathematical  areas,  he  would  be  more  familiar  with  details  and 
alternate  routes  in  * .Teas.  Repeating  the  lesson  plans  as 
each  quarter  would  * guten  teacher  homework  load  and  improve 
attitudes  for  individualization. 


ERiC 
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SELECTED  OBJECTIVES  FOR  MATHEMATICS  AND  SCIENCE  IN 
THE  COMPUTER  KNOWLEDGE  PROGRAM 


1.  To  develop  in  the  students  an  awareness  of  the  career 
opportunities  available  to  them  which  involves  pro- 
gramming or  related  work  with  computers  in  today's 
society  and  the  future. 

2.  To  develop  in  eve ry_  student  the  ability  to  access  the 
computer  for  information  retrieval. 

3.  To  establish  the  role  of  the  computer  as  an  aid  in 
problem  solving  in  all  areas  of  the  curricula. 

. To  open  a sub-field  in  the  curricula  in  which  the  stu- 
dent or  students  can  excell  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
present  curriculum. 

h>.  To  develop  an  appreciation  for  the  capabilities  and 
limitations  of  the  computer. 

6.  To  develop  in  interested  students  the  ability  to  pro- 
gram the  computer  to  solve  applicable  problems  in  his 
particular  field  of  study. 

7.  To  use  the  computer  to  motivate  students  to  learn. 

8.  To  enable  students  to  perceive  applications  to  a 
specific  subject  related  problem. 

9.  To  make  the  entire  faculty  aware,  of  the.  usage  and  im- 
portance of  the  computer  as  a stimulating  aid  to  instruc- 
tion. 
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Learning  Objectives,  Learning  Sets,  and  a Task  Analysis, 

Mathematics  is  a hierarchically  organized  body  of  knowledge  from  two 
different  points  of  view.  From  one  point  of  view  of  the  mathematician, 
it  is  a hierarchically  organized  axiomatic-deductive  system.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  the  mathematics  instructor,  it  is  a hierarchically  organ- 
ized system  of  learning  objectives  which  a student  must  master  for  con-  i 

tinued  success.  Though  these  two  systems  do  not  necessarily  conflict, 
they  do  not  necessarily  coincide  either.  That  is,  the  structure  which  is 
best  for  the  mathematician  need  not  be  the  structure  which  is  best  for 
ttvs  original  learning  of  a student.  When  designing  mathematics  instruc- 
tion, attention  must  be  focused  on  the  student  rather  than  the  axiomatic- 
deductive  system  of  the  mathematician.  A hierarchy  of  learning  objectives 
or  behavioral  objectives  .for  the  student  must  be  determined.  There  is  no 
one  unique  hierarchy  of  major  learning  objectives.  For  example,  either 
systems  of  equations  or  the  basic  trigonometric  ratios  can  be  learned 
first.  Or  when  learning  operations  with  signed  numbers,  either  multi- 
plication or  subtraction  can  be  learned  first.  However,  some  reasonable 
hierarchy  of  learning  objectives  must  be  followed. 

When  defining  learning  objectives,  there  is  a distinct  advantage  to 
translating  them  into  behavioral  terms.  By  doing  so,  the  objectives  be- 
come specific  and  measurable.  Though  the  project  staff  has  always  con- 
ceptualized the  objectives  in  behavioral  terms,  they  have  not  been  written 
down  in  this  form.  In  practice,  the  staff  found  that  it  was  difficult  to 
identify  all  subsidiary  objectives  before  the  actual  writing  of  the  materi- 
als. And  after  the  materials  were  written,  efforts  to  write  the  objectives 
in  behavioral  terms  seemed  to  be  a waste  of  time.  Therefore,  though  the 
behavioral  objectives  are  incorporated  in  the  learning  materials  and  re- 
flected in  the  test  items,  the  content  will  be  described  by  means  of 
traditional  topic  names. 

After  determining  a hierarchy  of  learning  objectives,  the  content  was 
analyzed  to  identify  the  learning  sets  which  the  students  must  master  in 
order  to  achieve  each  learning  objective.  A learning  objective  states  what 
a student  should  be  able  to  do;  a learning  set  states  what  he  must  know  in 
order  to  be  able  to  do  it.  A "learning  set"  can  be  defined  as  a "verbaliz- 
able  rule  which  is  applicable  to  a class  of  stimuli."  Here  is  an  example  of 
a learning  set  for  some  basic  equations. 

I 

to  solve  for  "x"  in  each  equation, 
use  the  multiplication  axiom,  multi- 
plying both  sides  by  the  reciprocal 
of  the  coefficient  of  "x". 

2x  * f\ 

3x  a y>  or  any  similar  equation, 
ax  - b / 

When  a student  knows  this  learning  set,  he  is  able  to  apply  this  specific 

rule  to  any  stimulus  in  the  class.  I 


The  verbalizable  rule  is: 


The  class  of  stimuli  is: 
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Since  a learning  set  is  a verbalizable  rule,  it  can  be  communicated 
by  means  of  verbal  language  and  appropriate  examples.  Learning  sets  can 

range  in  complexity  from  "knowing  that  a mixed  number  (like  is  an 

arbitrary  shorthand  for  the  addition  of  a whole  number  and  a fraction 

(like  3 + 4)"  to  "knowing  the  strategy  of  solving  for  the  variable  ‘c* 
111 

in  the  eauation  — * •"  More  complex  learning  sets  like  the  latter 

a b c 

are  based  on  the  mastery  of  many  subordinate  learning  sets.  It  should  be 
obvious  that  there  are  thousands  of  learning  sets  in  basic  mathematics 
instruct ion. 

Learning  sets  are  identified  by  means  of  a task  analysis.  A task 
analysis  is  a detailed  examination  of  all  of  the  mathematical  problems 
which  are  included  in  the  learning  objectives.  The  beneficial  effect  of 
such  an  analysis  before  any  instruction  is  attempted  cannot  be  overempha- 
sized. Two  such  effects  are: 

(1)  Frequently,  an  analysis  of  the  full  range  of  stimuli  to  which  a 
learning  set  is  meant  to  apply  determines  the  form  of  the  verbal- 
izable rule  which  is  most  general  and  transferable. 

For  example,  given  a system  of  traditional  equations  and  a system  of 
formulas  like  the  following:  v 


x + y = 10 

E *,  IR 

2x  - y = 8 

P = F.I 

to  solve  the  system  of  equations  or  to  eliminate  the  variable  "I" 
from  the  system  of  formulas,  the  first  step  in  each  case  is  the 
elimination  of  one  variable.  The  "addition-subtraction"  method 
is  a quick  method  for  eliminating  "y"  in  the  system  at  the  left. 
However,  the  "addition-subtraction"  method  is  not  general  because 
it  cannot  be  used  to  eliminate  "I"  on  the  right.  If  the  learning 
set  is  meant  to  be  a general  method  which  works  for  both  sets  of 
stimuli,  a different  method  must  be  taught.  Then  some  decision 
must  be  made  about  the  need  for  teaching  the  "addition-subtraction" 
method.  This  decision  will  be  affected  by  the  actual  usefulness 
of  that  method  in  non-contrived  situations  and  by  the  amount  of 
available  instruction  time. 

(2)  A task  analysis  frequently  identifies  subordinate  learning  sets  which 
might  otherwise  be  overlooked. 

For  example,  in  the  process  of  solving  for  "b"  in  the  equation 

a - b « c 

the  following  equation  may  be  encountered: 

-b  a c - a 

If  a student  cannot  handle  the  latter  equation  because  he  has 
never  been  introduced  to  the  learning  set  for  doing  so,  the 
process  of  solving  for  "b"  breaks  down  at  that  point.  The 
lack  of  a learning  set  for  the  latter  equation  leaves  a gap 
in  the  instruction  which  that  particular  student  cannot  bridge. 
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A detailed  task  analysis  of  this  type  is  necessary  in  order  to 
determine  the  complete  hierarchy  of  learning  sets  which  represent  the 
course  content.  It  frequently  prevents  unnecessary  gaps  in  the  in- 
struction which  occur  because  subordinate  learning  sets  are  overlooked. 
This  identification  of  a complete  hierarchy  of  learning  sets  is  only  a 
first  step,  however.  The  problem  of  communicating  the  individual 
learning  sets  to  the  students  still  remains.  This  latter  problem  in- 
volves a knowledge  of  the  learning  process  and  close  attention  to  em- 
pirical results. 

Content  for  1968-69. 

The  project  has  been  responsible  for  the  math  instruction  of  all 
technical  students  during  both  semesters  for  the  past  three  years. 

Though  the  content  of  the  course  has  changed  slightly  during  this  period, 
for  the  most  part  it  has  remained  relatively  stable.  Admittedly,  there 
are  more  topics  which  should  be  included,  as  will  be  discussed  later. 
However,  the  staff  has  been  more  interested  in  student  learning  than  in 
merely  covering  as  many  topics  as  possible.  Therefore,  the  number  of 
topics  covered  has  been  limited  by  the  entry  skills  of  the  students, 
their  speed  in  learning,  their  retention  rate,  and  the  time  limits  of  the 
course.  A brief  outline  of  the  topics  covered  during  the  1968-69  school 
year  is  given  below.  A more  detailed  description  of  the  same  content  is 
given  in  Appendix  D. 


Algebra 

(1)  Numbed  line  and  signed  numbers 

(2)  Non- fractional  equations  and  formulas 

(3)  Numerical  and  literal  fractions 

(4)  Fractional  equations  and  formulas 

(5)  Systems  of  equations  and  formulas 

(6)  Radicals  and  radical  equations  and  formulas 

(7)  Quadratic  equations  and  formulas 

Calculations  and  Slide  Rule  Operations 

(1)  Number  system  and  number  sense 

(2)  Powers  of  ten 

(3)  Rounding 

(4)  Estimation  techniques 

(5)  Slide  rule  operations 

(a)  multiplication 

(b)  division 

(c)  combined  multiplication  and  division 

(d)  squaring  and  cubing 

(e)  square  roots  and  cube  roots 

(f)  sine,  cosine,  and  tangent 

(g)  logarithms 
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Graphing 

(1)  Reading  and  constructing  the  following  types  of  graphs: 

(a)  linear  and  non-linear  equations  and  formulas 

(b)  exponential  equations  and  formulas 

(c)  sine  waves 

(2)  Reading  semi-log  and  log-log  graphs 

(3)  Concepts  of  slope  and  intercepts 

(4)  Slope-intercept  form  of  the  straight  line 

Geometry  and  Trigonometry 

(1)  Basic  geometric  facts 

(2)  Areas  and  volumes 

(3)  Solving  right  and  oblique  triangles 

(4)  General  angles 

(3)  Vectors  and  complex  numbers 

(6)  Sine  waves 

(7)  Basic  trigonometric  identities 

(8)  Inverse  trigonometric  notation 

(9)  Applied  problems  involving  circles  and  half-tangents 

(10)  Degree  and  radian  systems  of  angle  measurement 

(11)  Angular  and  circular  velocity 

Logarithms  and  Exponentials 

(1)  Common  and  natural  logarithms 

(2)  Finding  powers  and  roots 

(3)  Laws  of  logarithms 

(4)  Evaluating  logarithmic  and  exponential  formulas 

(5)  Rearrangement  of  logarithmic  and  exponential  formulas 

General  Features  of  the  Content. 

There  are  some  general  features  about  the  course  content  which  are 
worth  noting.  These  general  features,  which  are  related  both  to  the  goals 
of  the  course  and  to  the  entry  skills  and  learning  ability  of  the  students, 
will  be  discussed  in  this  section. 

Remedial  Topics.  Other  than  the  basic  arithmetic  operations  with 
whole  numbers  and  decimals,  no  other  topics  were  assumed.  The  algebra 
sequence,  for  example,  starts  with  signed  numbers,  and  it  includes  a 
lengthy  review  of  fractions.  The  decision  to  minimize  the  number  of 
assumed  skills  was  based  on  the  low  entry  level  of  the  students.  There- 
fore, many  topics  which  otherwise  would  have  required  extensive  remedial 
work  for  a majority  of  the  students  were  included  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  content. 

Use  of  ’’Modern  Math1'  Principles.  The  principles  of  "modern  math"  are 
included  in  the  content  of  the  course.  However,  these  principles  are  used 
with  a different  emphasis  than  they  receive  in  a pure  modern  math  course 
since  the  goals  of  a Technical  Mathematics  course  arc  different  than  the 
goals  of  a pure  modern  math  course.  Whereas  a pure  modern  math  course 
emphasizes  structure  and  proof,  knowing  the  structure  of  mathematics  and 
understanding  proofs  is  an  unreasonable  goal  for  technicians.  A technician 
needs  the  ability  to  use  mathematics  in  elementary  science  and  technology. 
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Therefore,  he  needs  a more  applied  course  with  emphasis  on  manipulative 
skills  and  solving  problems.  An  understanding  of  the  basic  principles 
of  modem  math  is  included  in  the  content  because  the  project  staff  felt 
that  this  understanding  of  basic  principles  is  needed  both  to  learn 
mathematics  and  to  apply  it  properly.  But  even  though  the  definitions, 
axioms,  and  principles  of  modem  math  are 'included,  thev  are  included 
solely  as  a means  of  developing  manipulative  skills.  When  the  definitions, 
axioms  and  principles  are  introduced,  they  are  intuitively  justified  bv 
means  of  numbers.  No  attempt  is^  made  to  give  a formal  insight  into  their 
general  structure.  Formal  deductive  proofs  are  Iso  generally  avoided  or 
at  least  deemphasized.  Therefore,  the  content  * somewhat  of  a compromise 
betweep  a pure  modem  math  course  with  its  emphasis  on  structure  and  proof 
and  a purely  applied  math  course  which  teaches  rote-mechanical  procedures. 

Excluded  Topics.  Many  topics  which  are  an  integral  part  of  most  math 
courses  were  excluded  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  are  not  used  in 
elementary  science  or  technology.  Their  irrelevance  was  revealed  by  the 
surveys  of  the  technology  teachers.  Some  of  the  excluded  topics  are  higher- 
degree  equations,  the  multiplication  and  division  of  polynomials,  a formal 
treatment  of  the  conic  sections,  and  complicated  trigonometric  identities. 

Freedom  from  Closure.  A sense  of  freedom  from  closure  was  also 
maintained  with  the  topics  which  are  included  in  the  content.  By  '’closure11 
we  meanj-'including  all  aspect6  of  any  topic  which  is  introduced."  What  we 
mean  by  "freedom  from  closure"  can  be  best  described  by  some  examples. 

Here  is  a representative  list  of  instances  in  which  we  have  maintained  this 
freedom: 

(1)  When  the  multiplication  axiom  is  introduced  and  used,  no  statement 
is  made  that  "0"  should  be  excluded  as  a multiplier. 

(2)  When  solving  quadratic  equations,  methods  involving  completing  the 
square  and  factoring  trinomials  are  not  taught. 

(3)  Operations  with  radicals  are  confined  exclusively  to  square  root 
radicals. 

(4)  In  "operations  involving  "j"  (** ^-T  ),  powers  of  "j"  higher  than  j2 
are  omitted. 

(5)  When  solving  radical  equations,  equations  with  extraneous  roots  and 
a discussion  of  extraneoufr^roots  are  omitted. 

J V 

(6)  Though  parabolas  and  hyperbola^  are  graphed,  their  formal  geometric 
properties  are  not  discussed. 

(7)  Though  the  solution  of  oblique  triangles  i9  taught,  the  law  of 
tangents  and  hAlf-angle  formulas  are  not  introduced,  and  the 
ambiguous  case*  is  omitted. 

(8)  Though  the  graphs  of  the  sine  and  cosine  functions  are  taught, 
the  graph  of  the  tangent  function  is  omitted. 

In  general,  only  those  aspects  of  a topic  are  taught  which  are  necessary  to 
develop  relevant  skills.  Though  closure  might  give  a broader  understanding 
of  a topic  in  mathematics,  a broader  understanding  is  not  necessarv  to  achieve 
the  terminal  goal?  of  the  course.  Furthermore,  closure  has  some  negative 
aspects.  It  is  tire-ccnsuming,  and  it  unnecessarily  increases  the  learning 
complexity  for  the  students 
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Problem  Solving.  Ordinarily,  an  applied  math  course  implies  a 
heavy  emphasis  on  problem  solving.  The  content  we  have  described  in- 
cludes topics  like  equation  solving,  rearranging  formulas,  and  geometric 
and  trigonometric  problems,  all  of  which  could  be  called  problem  solving. 
However,  it  does  not  include  many  verbal  problems,  and  ordinarily  verbal 
problems  are  what  is  meant  by  problem  solving.  Verbal  problems  have  not 
been  emphasized  because  it  is  difficult  to  find  types  which  are  non- 
trivial and  solvable  by  the  students.  The  type  of  verbal  problems  which 
appear  in  traditional  math  courses  are  frequently  trivial  and  unrelated 
to  the  types  of  problems  which  occur  in  science  or  technology.  The  type 
of  verbal  problems  which  do  occur  in  science  or  technology  frequently 
cannot  be  solved  by  the  students  because  their  solution  presupposes  an 
understanding  of  scientific  principles  which  the  students  do  not  have. 
Therefore,  the  goals  of  the  math  course  have  been  limited  to  teaching 
the  manipulative  skills  and  math  models  which  are  used  in  science  and 
technology.  The  application  of  math  to  problems  in  science  or  technology 
has  to  be  delayed  until  the  students  learn  some  scientific  and  technical 
principles.  The  proper  place  for  this  application  is  in  the  science  and 
technical  courses  themselves. 

Unique  Aspects  of  Each  Content  Area. 

In  this  section,  we  will  list  some  of  the  major  unique  aspects  of 
each  of  the  five  content  areas.  Though  all  of  the  unique  aspects  cannot 
be  listed,  enough  will  be  listed  to  communicate  the  overall  flavor  of  the 
content. 


I.  ALGEBRA 

(1)  Given  the  entry  skills  of  the  students,  a complete  review 
of  fundamental  algebra  is  included.  This  review  includes 
a heavy  emphasis  on  simple  and  complicated  operations  with 
signed  numbers. 

(2)  The  meaning  and  sensibleness  of  axioms  and  principles  is 
demonstrated  by  the  use  of  numbers. 

(3)  The  manipulation  of  algebraic  expressions  and  the  solution 
of  equations  and  formulas  is  based  on  an  understanding  of 
the  principles  of  modern  math.  This  emphasis  on  principles 
contrasts  with  many  vocational  or  technical  math  textbooks 
in  which  rote-mechanical  procedures  are  taught. 

(A)  Formal  strategies  for  solving  equations  are  an  integral  part 
of  the  instruction,  and  the  strategies  used  in  solving 
traditional  equations  are  explicitly  generalized  to  the  re- 
arrangement of  literal  equations  and  formulas. 

(5)  When  various  solution-methods  for  a type  of  traditional 
equation  exist,  that  method  is  taught  which  generalizes 
most  readily  to  literal  equations  and  formulas. 

(6)  The  meaning  of  fractions  and  operations  with  fractions  are 
heavily  emphasized.  Other  than  the  type  of  numerical 
fractions  which  occur  in  the  construction  trades  (halves, 
fourths,  eighths,  etc.)  operations  with  numerical  fractions 
are  not  emphasized  for  their  own  sake.  They  are  used  to 
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show  the  basic  principles  which  underlie  operations  with 
fractions.  These  principles  are  then  generalized  to  the 
types  of  literal  fractions  which  occur  in  formulas  and 
derivations. 

(7)  Other  than  factoring  based  on  the  distributive  principle, 
factoring  trinomials  and  higher  polynomials  is  omitted, 

II.  CALCULATION 

(1)  The  meaning  of  numbers  and  the  number  system  are  reviewed. 

(2)  An  attempt  is  made  to  develop  number  sense,  which  includes 
both  a knowledge  of  the  relative  size  of  numbers  and  a 
habit  of  checking  the  sensibleness  of  answers. 

(3)  Powers  of . ten  and  standard  notation  are  treated  in  great 
detail. 

(4)  Direct  inspection  is  used  for  simple  estimations.  Decimal- 
point  shifts  are  used  to  convert  difficult  problems  to 
simpler  problems  in  which  direct  inspection  can  be  used. 
Powers  of  ten  are  used  with  difficult  problems  which  cannot 
be  converted  to  simpler  ones.  (Other  methods  of  estimation 
which  are  more  "mental1*  were  included  in  previous  years. 

In  general,  the  students  were  not  fluent  enough  with  numbers 
and  the  number  system  to  use  these  methods  effectively.) 

(5)  Slide  rule  exercises  are  designed  to  systematically  cover 
the  full  range  of  possible  numbers  on  each  scale.  Ry 
"systematically"  we  mean  that  one-digit,  two-digit,  three- 
digit,  and  four-digit  settings  are  treated  sequentially. 

(6)  Solutions  of  first-degree  equations  and  formula  evaluations 
which  require  use  of  the  slide  rule  are  briefly  introduced. 

III.  GRAPHING 

(1)  The  rectangular  coordinate  system  is  not  restricted  to 
functions  in  which  the  variables  are  "x"  and  "yM.  Formulas 
are  also  graphed  and  all  concepts  are  generalized  to  the 
graphs  of  formulas. 

(2)  Linear  and  curvilinear  graphs  are  intermingled. 

(3)  Heavy  emphasis  is  given  to  the  concept  of  slope  and  its  use 
in  determining  relative  changes  in  the  values  of  variables. 

(4)  In  defining  slope,  the  horizontal  change  (Ah)  and  the 
vertical  change  (Av)  are  represented  graphically  as  vectors. 

IV.  TRIGONOMETRY  AND  APPLIED  GEOMETRY 

(1)  The  general  approach  to  trigonometry  is  numerical  rather 
than  analytical. 

(2)  Only  the  sine,  cosine,  and  tangent  of  angles  are  initially 
defined.  The  definitions  of  cosecant,  secant,  and  co- 
tangent are  not  only  delayed  but  deemphasized. 
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(3)  The  treatment  of  interpolation  in  trigonometric  tables  is 
omitted  to  avoid  unnecessary  complexity.  In  calculati  , 
all  angles  are  rounded  to  the  nearest  degree. 

(4)  Instead  of  using  logarithms,  the  slide  rule  is  used  when 
calculating  unknown  sides  and  angles  of  triangles.  Log 
trig  tables  are  not  used. 

(5)  The  definitions  of  the  trigonometric  ratios  of  general 
angles  are  deferred  until  the  trigonometric  ratios  of 
reference  angles  are  thoroughly  understood. 

(6)  Obtuse  oblique  triangles  are  not  introduced  until  the  law 
of  sines  and  the  law  of  cosines  are  fully  understood  in 
the  context  of  acute  oblique  triangles. 

(7)  Trigonometric  graphing  is  restricted  to  a detailed  treat- 
ment of  the  sine  wave  and  its  properties  with  a slight 
introduction  to  the  cosine  wave.  The  graphs  of  all  ot  e 
trigonometric  functions  are  omitted. 

(8)  A numerical  approach  is  used  in  the  treatment  of  geometric 
principles  and  relationships. 

(9)  The  basic  properties  of  circles  and  half-tangents  are  re 
viewed  in  the  context  of  applied  problems  in  trigonometry. 

V.  LOGARITHMS  AND  EXPONENTIALS 

(1)  The  meaning  and  laws  of  logarithms  are  based  on  a Jc°™pl^Gc 
' treatment  of  powers  of  ten,  standard  notation,  and  the  law 

of  exponents. 

(2)  The  treatment  of  negative  logarithms  is  deferred  until  the 
treatment  of  positive  logarithms  is  completed. 

(3)  Negative  logarithms  are  expressed  as  single  negative 
numbers.  The  "-10"  form  of  expressing  negative  logarith 
is  neither  discussed  nor  used. 

(4)  Except  for  the  evaluation  of  decimal  roots  and  powers 
calculations  by  means  of  logarithms  are  not  emphasized. 

(5)  A treatment  of  interpolation  in  logarithmic  tables  is 
omitted.  In  finding  logarithms  and  anti-log<»rithms, 
values  are  rounded  to  the  nearest  table  entry. 

(6)  Heavy  emphasis  is  given  to  evaluating  and  ^“ging^ 
logarithmic  and  exponential  formulas  (especia  y 
involving  base  V). 
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algebra  for  the  first  time,  the  students  involved  have  a 1 wavs  been  average 
or  slower  learners.  Though  this  group  has  learned  from  the  materials,  the 
efficiency  of  their  learning  could  be  increased  bv  the  development  of  a 
set  of  materials  written  specifically  for  them.  With  no  evidence  to  sup- 
port their  view,  members  of  the  project  staff  feel  that  the  materials  in 
their  present  form  would  effectively  communicate  with  the  faster  learners 
in  high  schools,  even  if  thev  were  learning  algebra  for  the  first  time. 

There  is  a general  opinion  in  our  societv,  both  within  and  outside  of 
the  school  system,  that  average  and  he low- average  students  cannot  learn 
mathematics.  The  results  achieved  bv  the  project  .suggest  that  this  opinion 
is  false.  It  seems  that  manv  average  and  ho  low-average  learners  can  raster 
even  complex  mathematical  skills  if  thev  are  instructed  properly.  In  fact, 
it  seems  that  a system  of  instruction  like  the  one  developed  bv  the  project 
stuff  would  communicate  with  as  manv  as  7[)%  or  7 3 17  of  the  students  in  our 
schools.  A more  refined  svstem  would  probablv  communicate  with  an  even 
greater  number. 


Mathematics  Kd neat ion 

There  are  manv  indications  that  mathematics  education  in  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  is  not  highly  successful.  Vocational  and  technical 
training  institutions  constantly  complain  about  the  Jack  of  relevant  mathe- 
matical skills  in  their  entering  students.  College  math  teachers  In  four- 
vear  institutions  also  complain  about  a lack  of  mathematical  skills  in  tSuli 
entering  students.  In  fact,  most  four-year  colleges  are  forced  to  offer  row- 
credit  remedial  math  courses  to  a large  percent  of  their  students.  Science 
teachers,  at  both  the  high  school  and  college  levels,  find  nanv  students  v\c 
are  mathematically  unequipped  for  their  coursCsS.  In  this  section,  we  v.il: 
discuss  some  general  problems  in  mathematics  education  under  the  fol  lov.-m. 
headings:  (1)  the  general  need  for  mathematical  skills  in  our  society,  (2) 

the  fact  that  this  need  is  not  being  fulfilled,  (3)  whv  this  need  is  not 
being  fulfilled,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  attitudes  and  beliefs  of  math 
educators,  (4)  how  the  average  student  is  abused,  (5)  the  need  for  a now 
minimum  math  curriculum,  and  (6)  the  need  for  new  methods  of  math  ins t ruction . 
Though  much  of  what  will  be  said  is  applicable  to  math  education  at  all 
levels,  special  attention  will  be  given  to  math  education  at  the  secondary 
school  level. 

General  Xeed  for  Mathematical  Skills. 

In  order  to  evaluate  the  goals  and  success  of  mathematics  education  ;.s 
it  currently  exists  in  our  educational  system,  the  gross  facts  about  the 
need  for  mathematical  skills  in  our  societv  must  he  kept  in  mind.  Without 
the  perspective  of  these  gross  facts,  any  meaningful  evaluation  is  impossi- 
ble. One  fact  cannot  be  emphasized  enough.  That  is,  the  percent  of  student.: 
who  need  high-level  mathematical  skills  for  their  professional  careers  is 
quite  small.  Probablv  less  than  5 of  the  students  in  our  societv  become 
professional  mathematicians  or  high-level  scientists  or  engineers.  Mot  onW 
does  this  small  segment  of  the  job  market  seem  to  be  adequately  filled  at 
the  present  time,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  signifi- 
cantly exceed  5%  in  the  immediate  future.  However,  as  our  societv  becomes 
increasingly  scientific  and  technical,  the  need  for  math  skills  among  UK- 
other  95T  of  the  students  is  growing  on  two  fronts.  One  front  is  t’n^  job 
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market.  With  the  number  of  unskilled  jobs  diminishing,  the  joh  market  In- 
cludes a growing  number  of  skilled  and  technical  johs  which  require  math 
skills  both  on  the  job  and  in  job  training.  The  second  front  is  liberal 
education.  To  be  liberally  educated  in  our  society,  a student  must  under- 
stand the  basic  principles  of  science  and  technology  upon  which  this 
society  is  based.  He  cannot  learn  these  basic  principles  bevond  a mere 
descriptive  level  without  the  basic  math  skills  Which  this  learning  re- 
quiros. 

An  Unfulfilled  Need. 


It  seems  obvious  that  the  math  curriculum  in  our  schools  should  re- 
flect the  mathematical  needs  of  the  majority  of  the  students.  Therefore, 
it  seems  obvious  that  the  math  content  in  our  high  schools  should,  as  a 
minimum,  prepare  the  students  for  courses  in  elencntarv  science  or  tech- 
nology. Unfortunately,  this  preparation  does  not  occur.  The  high  school 
data  ws  have  presented  attests  to  this  fact.  Aside  from  the  brightest 
students,  the  students  were  uniformly  deficient  in  tonics  like  fractions, 
fractional  equations,  and  formula  rearrangement.  And  though  fluencv  with 
numbers  is  requij.ed  in  most  science  or  technical  courses,  only  one  out  of 
three  entering  technical  students  has  even  been  introduced  to  the  slide 
rule.  Judging  from  the  high  school  data,  most  students  who  complete  only 
one  year  of  high  school  algebra  are  not  prepared  to  take  basic  science  or 
technical  courses.  Many  students  who  complete  two  years  of  high  school 
algebra  are  not  prepared  to  take  basic  science  or  technical  courses.  It 
is  small  wonder  that  the  percent  of  students  taking  physics  in  high  school 
is  quite  low.  The  rest  are  simply  unprepared  to  do  so.  They  are  also 
unprepared  to  take  most  technical  courses. 

In  comparison  with  the  needs  of  our  society,  many  students  graduate 
from  high  school  with  an  inadequate  mathematical  preparation.  Their 
preparation  is  inadequate  because  the  content  which  is  taught  ignores  too 
many  topics  which  arc  needed  in  science  or  technical  courses,  and  con- 
ventional methods  of  instruction  apparently  communicate  with  only  the  too 
quarter  or  third  of  the  students.  Consequently,  many  high  school  graduates 
do  not  have  the  mathematical  skills  which  they  need  for  their  job  training 
or  furtner  education.  By  failing  to  meet  the  needs  of  these  students,  the 
school  system  is  also  failing  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  society. 

Why  the  Need  is  Unfulfilled. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  the  school  system  is  not  fulfil_ing  our 
society's  needs  for  an  adequate  mathematical  preparation  in  a higher  per- 
centage of  students.  The  math  curriculum  in  the  school  system  is  dominated 
by  the  thinking  of  high-level  mathematicians.  The  present  method  of  in- 
struction is  inadequate  because  it  fails  to  communicate  with  the  majoritv 
of  the  students.  The  overall  effectiveness  of  the  system  is  unassessed. 
Though  teachers  realize  that  many  students  are  not  learning,  many  of  them 
feel  that  instructional  improvements  of  any  significance  are,  almost  im- 
possible. And  criticisms  of  the  content  and  effectiveness  of  the  math  in- 
struction are  too  vague,  with  no  concrete  suggestions  as  to  how  either  the 
content  or  method  of  instruction  can  be  improved.  We  will  discuss  these 
reasons  in  this  section  and  the  subsequent  ones. 
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Abuse  of  the  Average  Math  Student. 

The  absurdity  of  present  math  instruction  can  be  seen  best  by  examining 
what  happens  to  the  average  student.  We  will  concentrate  on  his  high  school 
training  in  mathematics,  assuming  that  he  takes  only  the  two-year  algebra- 
geometry  sequence  which  is  terminal  for  the  majority  of  students.  We  can 
discuss  what  he  does,  or  does  not,  know  at  the  end  of  this  two-vear  period 
in  terms  of  arithmetic  skills,  algebraic  skills,  and  geometric  skills. 

Arithmetic  Skills.  He  probably  has  some  deficiencies  in  arithmetic 
skills  when  he  enters  high  school.  lie  may  he  deficient  in  topics 
like  operations  with  decimal  numbers,  fractions,  and  percents.  He 
may  not  understand  the  base-10  number  system.  He  may  even  be  so 
lacking  in  number  fluency  that  he  cannot  add  two  2-digit  numbers 
or  perform  a short  division  mentally.  The  high  school  curriculum 
makes  no  organized  effort  to  remedy  many  of  these  deficiencies.  It 
also  makes  no  organized  effort  to  increase  his  numerical  fluency  or 
calculation  skills.  For  example,  it  is  improbable  that  lie  will 
either  be  introduced  to  the  slide  rule  or  shown  anv  formal  techniques 
for  estimating  answers  to  calculation  problems. 

Algebraic  Skills.  His  algebra  course  will  cover  many  topics  which 
are  irrelevant  to  a student  who  does  not  intend  to  take  further  math 
courses.  For  example,  he  will  study  sets,  inequalities,  division 
of  polynomials,  factoring  trinomials  and  handling  many  contrived 
fractions  with  which  this  type  of  factoring  is  necessary,  and  the 
real  number  system.  He  will  be  introduced  to  a great  deal  of  mathe- 
matical terminology  which  has  little  or  no  relevance  to  his  needs. 

Many  science-oriented  topics  will  be  ignored  or  virtually  ignored. 

For  example,  no  real  emphasis  will  be  given  to  operations  with 
literal  fractions,  solving  literal  eauations,  or  to  formula  deriva- 
tions. The  coordinate  system  will  probably  not  be  generalized  to 
the  graphing  of  formulas.  Empirical  graphing  of  measurements  will 
almost  certainly  be  ignored,  and  it  is  likely  that  the  graphing  of 
all  non-linear  functions  will  be  ignored. 

Geometric  Skills . The  goal  of  his  geometry  course  will  undoubtedly 
be  to  develop  an  insight  into  Euclid's  axiomatic-deductive  system. 

Heavy  emphasis  will  be  given  to  studying  the  nature  of  proof  and  to 
proving  theorems.  Because  of  this  emphasis,  many  fundamental  proper- 
ties and  relations  of  basic  geometric  figures  may  well  be  obscured. 

The  set  of  applied  problems  which  he  attempts  to  solve  mav  exclude 
many  realistic  ones.  He  may  not  be  introduced  to  basic  trigonometry. 

\ Little  emphasis  will  be  given  to  calculation,  kittle  or  no  emphasis 
will  be  given  to  basic  measurement  concepts,  the  rules  for  calcula- 
tions with  measurements,  and  basic  measurement  systems. 

The  two-year,  algebra-geometry  sequence  for  high  school  students  is  not 
designed  to  be  a terminal  program.  In  the  total  four-year  high  school  se- 
quence, these  courses  not  only  serve  as  a preparation  for  the  more  advanced 
math  courses,  but  they  are  used  as  a test  to  determine  which  students  quali- 
fy for  the  more  advanced  courses.  Though  the  school  system  knows  that  con- 
ventional methods  of  math  instruction  do  not  communicate  with  the  average 
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hi?})  school  student , he  is  still  subjected  to  this  preparation  which  he 
wiJl  not  use  and  to  this  test  whose  outcome  is  a virtual  certaintv  before 
the  fact.  When  this  two-year  sequence  is  completed,  his  math  skills  can 
probably  be  summarized  bv  the  following  statements: 

(1)  He  is  probablv  deficient  in  arithmetic  skills. 

(2)  He  probablv  cannot  use  a slide  rule. 

(3)  lie  probablv  does  not  understand  measurements  and  basic 
measurement  concents. 


(A)  He  probablv  does  not  understand  the  type  of  algebra 
which  is  used  in  science  and  technology. 

(5)  He  probably  does  not  understand  the  type  of  geometry 
which  is  used  in  science  and  technology. 

After  ten  years  of  mathematics  instruction  in  our  school  system,  the  school 
system  has  left  the  average  student  in  this  position: 

(1)  He  may  not  even  have  enough  math  skills  to  handle  his 
personal  affairs. 

(2)  lie  does  not  have  the  math  skills  needed  to  take  any- 
thing more  demanding  than  a descriptive  science 
course. 

(3)  He  does  not  have  the  math  skills  needed  in  the  train- 
ing for  a wide  range  of  careers. 

(A)  Because  of  the  equivalent  of  a "failure"  experience 
in  math  courses,  his  confidence  in  his  aMlitv  to 
learn  mathematics  is  low  and  his  anxiety  about  mathe- 
matics courses  is  high. 

(3)  If  he  wants  to  take  another  math  course.  It  clearly 
must  be  remedial  in  nature.  Usually  the  school  system 
offers  him  only  a general  math  course  as  an  alternative. 

This  general  math  course  usually  does  not  have  suitable 
goals,  and  it  uses  a method  of  instruction  which  has 
proven  to  be  unsuccessful  in  communicating  with  him. 

It  is  difficult  to  justify  what  is  done  to  the  average  student  by  math 
educators.  If  the  present  content  and  the  present  method  of  instruction 
were  the  only  alternatives,  we  would  have  to  learn  to  live  with  them. 

Since  the  present  content  and  the  present  method  of  instruction  are  not 
the  only  alternatives,  we  cannot  in  conscience  live  witii  them  much  longer. 
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A Minimum  Mathematics  Curriculum. 

If  math  education  is  to  serve  the  broader  needs  of  students  and  our 
society,  its  philosophy  must  be  changed.  The  elementary  and  high  school 
curriculum  must  become  less  oriented  to  the  preparation  of  professional 
mathematicians  and  more  oriented  to  the  math  skills  needed  in  basic  science 
and  technology.  In  fact,  a minimum  curriculum  should  be  developed  which 
concentrates  heavily  on  those  skills.  Insights  into  the  structure  of 
mathematics  or  the  way  a mathematician  thinks  and  topics  whose  sole  purpose 
is  a preparation  for  higher  math  courses  should  be  delayed  until  this  mini- 
mum curriculum  is  completed.  This  minimum  curriculum  should  contain  the 
following  types  of  goals: 

(1)  Numerical  fluency  and  calculation  skills,  including  use  of 
the  slide  rule. 

(2)  Algebraic  manipulative  skills,  including  emphasis  on  formula 
rearrangement  and  derivations. 

(3)  Graphing  skills  with  emphasis  on  the  types  of  functions 
(straight  line,  parabola,  hyperbola,  sine  wave,  exponential, 
logarithmic)  which  are  v.sed  in  science  to  represent  physical 
phenomena. 

(4)  Understanding  the  basic  properties  of  triangles,  circles, 
quadrilaterals,  and  related  solid  figures. 

(5)  Trigonometric  skills  in  solving  right  and  oblique  triangles 
and  vector  problems. 

(6)  An  understanding  of  measurement  concepts,  measurement  systems, 
empirical  graphing,  variation,  formula  evaluation,  and  some 
rudimentary  dimensional  analysis, 

(7)  An  introduction  to  the  concept  of  probability  and  some  basic 
statistical  concepts. 

Though  the  objectives  listed  above  are  merely  a crude  outline,  thev  deviate 
markedly  from  the  basic  objectives  of  the  present  math  curriculum.  If  a 
minimum  curriculum  of  this  type  were  adopted,  the  main  consideration  should 
be  student  learning  and  not  a mere  coverage  of  content.  Therefore,  the 
whole  concept  of  separate  courses  with  a fixed  content  would  have  to  be 
abandoned.  Though  some  students  might  not  complete  this  curriculum  before 
graduating  from  high  school,  the  faster  students  would  be  able  to  complete 
it  in  a much  shorter  time. 

The  minimum  curriculum  which  we  have  outlined  would  be  beneficial  for 
all  students.  Its  benefits  for  the  average  or  slower  students  are  clear. 

A higher  percentage  of  them  would  be  capable  of  taking  science  or  technical 
courses  in  high  school;  a higher  percentage  of  them  would  graduate  from 
high  school  with  the  math  skills  needed  in  the  training  programs  for  many 
skilled  or  technical  jobs.  Its  benefits  for  the  faster  students  are  also 
clear.  Thev  would  be  prepared  to  take  mathematical lv-oriented  science 
courses  at  an  earlier  age.  They  would  also  be  better  prepared  to  take 
higher-level  math  courses  for  all  of  the  following  reasons: 
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(1)  Manipulative  skills  are  a neccssarv  condition  for  higher- 
mathematics  instruction,  and  college  math  teachers  are 
presently  complaining  that  many  high  school  graduates  do 
not  have  the  manipulative  skills  which  more  advanced  math 
courses  require. 

(2)  Learning  the  structure  of  axioms  and  principles  would  be 
facilitated  by  a prior  understanding  of  them  in  the  con- 
text of  manipulation. 

O)  Introducing  the  basic  concepts  of  trigonometry  in  the  con- 
text of  solving  triangles  is  a useful  foundation  for  the 
study  of  analytical  trigonometry. 

(4)  Numerical  fluency  and  calculation  skills,  including  the 
use  of  a slide  rule,  would  eliminate  the  necessity  of 
avoiding  anything  other  than  simple,  contrived  calculations 
in  math  instruction. 

(j)  Calculation  skills  would  make  possible  a more  numerical  and 
intuitive  approach  to  fundamental  principles,  thereby  in- 
creasing the  understanding  of  those  principles. 

New  Method  of  Instruction. 

Changing  the  content  of  the  mathematics  curriculum  is  not  the  only 
change  which  is  needed  in  mathematics  instruction.  If  we  want  to  guarantee 
a mas terv  of  fundamental  skills  for  a high  percentage  of  students,  a differ- 
ent and  more  flexible  method  of  instruction  will  be  needed.  This  method  of 
instruction  must  be  able  to  cope  with  individual  differences  in  speed  in 
learning.  It  must  also  be  able  to  cope  with  individual  differences  in  re- 
tention. For  many  students,  a well-designed  strategy  of  distributed  practice 
will  be  necessary.  Tins  strategy  should  include  comprehensive  exams  as  well 
as  accompanying  formal  review  and  remedial  periods.  It  should  be  obvious 
from  the  data  we  have  reported  from  conventional  high  school  classes  that 
the  current  instructional  method  is  not  successful  with  average  and  bo low- 
average  students.  We  suspect  that  it  is  also  too  slow  and  inefficient 
with  the  faster  student.  Furthermore,  the  conventional  method  has  the 
inherent  deficiencies  of  a group  method  of  instruction,  and  so  it  cannot 
provide  the  individual  attention  which  will  be  needed  if  student  mas terv 
is  taken  as  a serious  goal  for  all  students. 


A method  analogous  to  the  system  of  instruction  developed  bv  the  project 
staff  should  be  developed  for  math  instruction  at  both  the  elementary  and 
high  school  levels.  Tills  svstem  of  instruction  has  demonstrated  that  average 
and  below-average  students  can  learn  mathematics  from  a combination  of  nro- 
grammed  materials  and  tutoring.  A system  of  instruction  of  this  type  not 
only  guarantees  individual  attention  for  each  student,  but  it  is  also  flexi- 
ble enough  to  cope  with  individual  differences  in  speed  in  learning  and  re- 
tention. 


CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 


This  report  will  summarize  the  history  and  current  status  of  a 
project  whose  goal  has  been  the  development  of  a system  of  instruction 
for  Technical  Mathematics.  In  this  chapter,  we  will  discuss  the  origin 
of  the  project,  summarize  its  history  and  goals,  and  identify  some  of 
the  problems  it  faced. 


Origin  of  the  Project 

The  need  for  improved  mathematics  instruction  for  industrial  tech- 
nicians is  based  on  a growing  need  for  industrial  technicians,  plus  the 
fact  that  technician  training  is  plagued  with  a high  dropout  rate. 

After  discussing  the  need  for  the  project,  a brief  summary  of  its  his- 
tory and  goals  will  be  given. 

Need  for  Technicians. 


During  the  past  thirty  years,  we  have  experienced  the  rapid  growth 
of  a technological  society,  and  all  indicators  suggest  that  this  growth 
will  continue  at  an  accelerated  rate.  A rapid  change  of  this  tvpa  is 
not  without  its  pitfalls,  one  of  which  is  the  fact  that  the  job  market 
has  changed  radically.  The  need  for  skilled  personnel  has  rapidly  in- 
creased while  the  need  for  unskilled  personnel  has  rapidly  decreased. 
These  changing  demands  of  the  job  market  would  be  no  problem  if  training 
had  kept  pace.  Unfortunately,  it  has  not.  Therefore,  we  are  faced  with 
the  dual  problem  of  a lack  of  skilled  personnel  to  sustain  the  growth  of 
a complex  society,  and  more  unskilled  personnel  than  the  job  market  can 
absorb. 


One  of  the  critical  manpower  needs  in  the  United  States  is  the  need 
for  trained  technicians.  Though  the  term  "technician"  is  not  well  de- 
fined, technicians  who  complete  a two-year,  post-high  school  program  can 
be  broadly  subdivided  into  two  categories:  engineering  technicians  and 

Indus tribal  technicians . Engineering  technicians  are  trained  to  work 
closely  with  engineers  and  scientists  engaged  in  research  and  development. 
They  hold  job  titles  like  Engineering  Assistant,  Junior  Engineer,  Research 
Assistant,  or  Engineering  Aide.  Industrial  technicians  are  trained  to 
work  more  directly  on  the  production  aspects  of  industry.  They  hold  job 
titles  like  Instrument  Technician,  Production  Control  Technician,  Elec- 
tronic Tester,  Service  Technician,  Laboratory  Technician,  Quality  Control 
Technician,  Numerical  Control  Technician,  and  Detail  Draftsman.  On  the 
continuum  between  engineers  and  craftsmen,  engineering  technicians  are 
closer  to  engineers  and  industrial  technicians  are  closer  to  craftsmen. 
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Of  the  two  types  of  technicians,  engineering  technicians  are  clearly 
the  more  elite.  This  fact  is  reflected  in  their  training  which  is  much 
more  academically  oriented  than  that  of  the  industrial  technicians. 

Whereas  the  emphasis  for  engineering  technicians  is  more  on  theory  than 
on  manipulative  skills  with  instruments  and  devices,  the  emphasis  for  in- 
dustrial technicians  is  just  the  opposite.  Even  though  industrial  tech- 
nicians must  learn  some  theory,  they  do  not  learn  it  with  as  much  depth 
as  the  engineering  technicians  do.  Despite  the  fact  that  engineering 
technicians  are  more  elite,  the  majority  of  technicians  in  the  United 
States  are  industrial  technicians. 

According  to  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  the  need  for 
trained  technicians  is  critical.  According  to  their  projected  figures, 
there  will  be  a shortage  of  350,000  engineering  technicians  by  1975  if 
the  current  ratio  (0.7  to  1)  of  technicians  to  engineers  and  scientists 
is  maintained.  If  this  ratio  is  increased  to  2 to  1 (as  the  American 
Society  for  Engineering  Education  recommends),  there  will  be  a shortage 
of  1,000,000  engineering  technicians  by  1975.  Taking  into  account  the 
fact  that  engineering  technicians  comprise  only  a minority  of  the  total 
technician  group,  the  comparable  shortage  of  industrial  technicians  wilJ 
be  overwhelming.  If  this  need  is  not  met,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  our 
industry  can  continue  to  thrive  and  grow. 

Technician  Training  - Milwaukee  Area  Technical  College  (MATC) . 

The  Milwaukee  Area  Technical  College  (formerly  the  Milwaukee  Insti- 
tute of  Technology)  is  one  of  the  largest  public  technical  schools  in  the 
United  States.  It  has  been  training  engineering  technicians  since  1924 
and  industrial  technicians  since  1952.  The  vast  majority  of  students  (a 
ratio  of  about  10  to  1)  enroll  in  the  industrial  programs.  For  engineering 
technicians,  programs  are  offered  in  electrical,  industrial,  mechanical, 
and  tooling.  For  industrial  technicians,  all  of  the  following  programs 
are  offered: 


Air  Conditioning  and  Refrigeration 

Architectural 

Chemical 

Civil:  Highway 

Civil:  Structural 

Combustion  Engine 

Dental  Laboratory 

Electrical:  Communications 

Electrical:  Computer 

Electrical:  Electronics 

Electrical:  Instrumentation 

Fire  Fighting 

Fluid  Power 

Mechanical:  Design 

Mechanical:  Manufacturing 

Metallurgical 

Photo  Instrumentation 

Photography 

Printing  and  Publishing 
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COMPUTERS  IN  THE  MATHEMATICS  CLASSROOM 
SELECTED  BIBLIOGRAPHY  (8/15/68,  revised  5/1/71)  - ANNOTATED 


Tins  bibliography  is  broken  into  four  sections.  The  first  listing 
(A)  contains  sources  of  classroom  (student  or  teacher)  materials  or 
suggestions  for  classroom  use  of  the  computer  as  a problem  solving 
tool  in  mathematics.  Part  B lists  some  references  in  the  general 
areas  of  "computers  in  education?  and  "computer  science."  Section  C 
contains  listings  of  periodicals  and  articles  which  should  be  of 
interest  to  students  and  teachers.  Section  D lists  professional 
societies . 

The  reader  should  note  that  this  bibliography  will  become  outdated  in 
a very  short  time. 
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PART  A 

Sources  of  Student  and/or  Teacher  Mathematics  Classroom  Materials: 

Albrecht,  Robert  L. , et  al,  ^Computer  Methods  in  Mathematics,  Addison - 
V/esJey  Publishing  Co.,  Palo  Alto,  California,  1968.  [Student 
Text)  20k  pages 

A junior-senior  level  high  school  or  college  freshman  student  text 
designed  for  use  as  a supplementary  text  in  mathematics  courses  in  whi rv 
computers  are  used  for  demonstration  or  to  solve  problems.  It  may  be 
used  as  a primary  text  for  an  elective  course  in  computer-oriented 
mathematics. 

Albrecht,  Robert  L.,  Teach  Yourself  BASIC  (Volume  I and  II ),  Tecnica 
Education  Corp./  1970.  Paper  (Student  Text) 

An  introduction  to  BASIC  for  junior  high  or  slower  high  school  students. 

The  pace  is  very  slow  with  continued  rfforts  to  increase  student  motivation. 

Andree,  Richard  V.,  Computer  Programming  and  Related  Mathematics.  Wiley, 

New  York,  1967.  (Teacher  Material,  or  College  Student  Text)  28^  pages 
A book  on  programming  with  a good  chapter  on  computer- related  mathematics. 

A college  level  text,  but  a number  of  the  examples  are  appropriate  for 
secondary  school  use. 

Braun, ^Ludwig,  and  yprian  Visich,  The  Uses  of  Computers  in  High  Schools 
(Teacher  Reference),  Huntington*  Project,  Polytechnic  Institute  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  1909-70.  (Paperback) 

An  eight  volume  teaching  guide  covering  many  topics  in  mathematics, 
science,  and  social  science.  Gives  useful  programs  and  teaching  strategies. 
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Carnahan,  B.,  et  al,  Applied  Numerical  Methods,  John  Wiley  and  Sons, 

Inc.,  1969.  6o4 pages  (Teacher  Reference) 

An  intermediate  treatment  of  the  theory  and  applications  of  numerical 
methods.  The  methods  discussed  are  illustrated  by  fully  documented 
programs.  Text  is  too  advanced  for  students  but  has  several  sections 
that  teachers  can  use. 

Clayman,  David,  Mathematics  Laboratory  Work  Book,  Wang  Laboratories, 
Tewksbury,  Mass.  1967.  202  pages,  paperback. 

Thirty -seven  mathematical  topics  that  can  be  taught  using  the  Wang 
calculator.  Good  resource  book  for  teachers. 

CMCP  (Computing  and  Mathematics  Curriculum  Project),  University  of  Denver, 
Denver,  Colorado,  1970.  (Student  texts)  Four  paperback  units  are: 
Natural  Bases  for  Logarithms 
Complex  Numbers 
Limits 
Functions 

These  computer-extended  instruction  units  use  the  BASIC  language  and 
assume  the  availability  of  computer  facilities.  Units  were  written 
especially  for  secondary  school  seniors  or  college  freshmen  taking  a 
calculus  or  pre-calculus  course.  Excellent  application  as  a supplement 
to  current  text. 

Conte,  Samuel  D.,  Elementary  Numerical  Analysis,  An  Algorithmic  hvvro&ch 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  New  York,  1965.  27B  pages  (Teacher  Reference 
or  College  Student  Text) 

A particularly  clear  introductory  course  for  undergraduate  students  of 
science  or  engineering.  Text  assumes  availability  of  computer  facilities, 
a previous  course  in  introductory  calculus , and  the  ability  to  program 
using  FORTRAN  IV. 

Corlett,  P.  N.,  Tinsley,  J.  D.,  Practical  Programming.  Cambridge,  Mass., 
Cambridge  University^  Press , 1968.  (Teacher  Reference  Material) 

This  is  an  introductory  text  in  computing  employing  ALGOL  as  a language. 

It  has  both  numerical  and  non-numerical  applications  but  the  emphasis  is 
strongly  on  the  numerical  ones. 

CRICISAM,  Proceedings  of  an  Invitational  Conference  on  Calculus  and  the 
Computer,  Florida  State  University,  Tallahassee,  Florida,  1970. 

34  pages,  unbound  (Teacher  Reference) 

A transcript  and  summary  of  a three  day  conference  to  discuss  all  aspects 
of  using  the  Stenberg  and  Walker  CRICISAM  calculus  text.  The  suggestions 
reflected  during  the  conference  are  valuable  to  anyone  teaching  calculus, 
although  they  are  made  specifically  for  this  text. 
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CUPM,  "Calculus  with  Computers,"  newsletter.  August,  1969.  (Teacher 
Reference)  * 

This  issue  of  the  Newsletter  contains  information  on  Computing  and  the 
use  of  computers  in  first-year  calculus  courses  in  colleges  and  univer- 
sities in  the  United  States.  Brief  outlines  are  presented  and  individuals 
can  contact  appropriate  institutions  for  further  information. 


Dalton,  J.,  Orbital  Mechanics,  Secondary  School  Publications,  Mewit 
Computation  Center,  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H.,  1970. 

22  pages  (Student  Text)  Paperback. 

An  excellent  exploration  of  the  physical  forces  involved  in  orbital 
flight.  Better  students  of  Algebra  II  or  more  advanced  courses  can 
understand  this  rewarding  material.  Good  application  of  trigonometry 
and  analytic  geometry. 


Damaskos,  N.  J.  and  Smyth,  M.P.,  You  and  Technology.  H4C  Colleges, 
Chester,  Pa.,  August  1969*  ^09  pages,  paper.  (Student  Text) 

Purpose  of  text  is  to  teach  about  engineering  and  technology  using  the 
case  study  approach.  Several  problems  enhanced  by  computer  availability, 
and  probiem  solving  approach  very  useful  even  without  available  computer 
facilities.  Filled  with  ideas  for  teachers  interested  in  applications. 


Dartmouth  College  - Kiewit  Computation  Center 

1*  £g.conda*y  School  Project  (Mid-Year  Report),  Dartmouth  College, 
Hanover,  New  Hampshire,  1968,  3 6 pages. 

2 4 P.e.monstration  and  Experimentation  in  Computer  Training  and  Use 

f^ecra*y  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  New  Hampshire, 

1900,  60  pages.  * 

(Teacher  Reference  and  source  listing  of  student  materials) 

The  booklets  give  a description  of  the  Dartmouth-Secondary  School  Computer 
Project.  In  addition  to  listing  many  mathematics  curriculum  areas  with 

inf°mfi?n1iS  provided  ^carding  the  topic  outlines 
and  other  instructional  materials  prepared  by  the  project. 


Dodes,  I.  A.  and  Greitzer,  S.L.,  Numerical  Analysis  with  Scientific 
Applications,  Hayden  Book  Co7,  Inc.,  New  York,  196V.  390  page* 
(Student  Text)  ^ 

College  freshmen  and  better  high  school  math  students  will  find  this 
introduction  to  numerical  analysis  a fascinating  challenge.  The  text 
assumes  access  to  some  type  of  computing  facility  and  can  not  be  completed 
using  only  pencil  and  paper.  No  programming  is  taught  as  the  text  is 
compatible  with  any  computing  facility. 
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Dorn,  William  S.,  and  Edwards,  Judith  B.,  "Finding  the  Best  Solution 
Via  Computer,”  Journal  of  Educational  Data  Processing , Vol.  6, 

No.  2,  pp.  90-107.  (Teacher  Reference) 

This  article  describes  how  the  computer  can  be  used  in  solving  the 
problem(s)  of  maximizing  an  area.  It  is  an  excellent  example  of  how  the 
computer  can  be  used  to  extend  instruction  to  solve  interesting  problems 
in  mathematics. 

Dorn,  William  S.,  and  Greenberg,  Herbert  J.,  Mathematics  and  Computing; 
With  FORTRAN  Programming,  Wiley,  New  York,  1967,  (Student  Text) 

595  pages. 

An  excellent  grade  12  or  college  freshman  text  which  takes  account  of  the 
role  of  the  computer  in  mathematics  instruction.  (See  review  in  MAA 
Mathematical  Monthly,  January,  1968,  p.  103.)  Also  a good  source  of 
ideas  for  teachers.  Also  available  3 a an  excellent  860  page  instructor* s 
Edition. 

Engineering  Concepts  Curriculum  Project  (ECCP),  Man  Made  World,  McGraw- 
Hill  Inc.,  New  York,  1968.  (student  Text  and  Teacher  Materials) 

ECCP  has  developed  a science  program  for  high  school  students.  Selected 
sections  deal  with  the  teaching  of  computer  concepts  and  using  the 
computer  in  solving  problems. 

Galler,  Bernard  A.,  The  Language  of  Computers,  McGraw-Hill,  New  York, 
1962.  (Teacher  Reference  Material; 

Some  very  good  "individual"  problem  settings  (senior  high  school). 

A teacher  would  find  this  a good  source  of  interesting  problems.  The 
book  is  quite  readable  and  would  be  an  appropriate  addition  to  the  school 
library. 

General  Electric  Company,  Mark  I Time-Sharing  Service  Teaching  Guides, 
General  Electric  Information  Service  Department,  Bethesda,  Maryland, 
1969.  Four  books  (paperback):  Algebra  I,  Algebra  II,  Trigonometry, 
Physics.  (Potential  Teacher  Reference  Material) 

Each  book  contains  a number  of  annotated  BASIC  programs  along  with  some 
exercises.  The  material  was  developed  by  teachers  in  the  Altoona  Area 
School  District,  Altoona,  Pennsylvania. 

,» 

Gruenberger,  Fred  and  Jaffray,  George,  Problems  for  Computer  Solution. 
Wiley,  Nev  York,  1965.  (Paperback")  (Teacher  Resource  Manna! ) 

^01  pages. 

A very  good  series  of  problems  of  a widely  varying  difficulty  which  can 
be  used  to  complement  the  regular  mathematics  curriculum  or  form  the 
nucleus  of  an  elective  course  on  computer  applications. 
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Gualtieri,  Domenic  N.,  Basic  Mathematics  - An  Electronic  Approach. 

General  Mathematics  - An  Electronic  Approach.  Wang  Laboratory  pr  . 
Tevksbury,  Mass.,  196b.  169  pages,  paper  (Student  Texts) 

Two  texts  designed  to  help  use  the  Wang  electronic  calculator  with  pre- 
algebra  students.  Suggested  units  can  be  adapted  to  any  type  of  cal- 
culator. 

Gualtieri,  Domenic  N.,  The  Real  Numbers  ■>  An  Electronic  Approach.  Wang 
Laboratories,  Tewksbury,  Mass.,  I969.  "185  pages,  piper  (Teacher 
Resource  and  Student  Text) 

A supplementary  text  designed  for  use  with  the  Wang  electronic  calculators. 
Good  idea  resource  book  for  teachers  of  any  course  from  Algebra  to  pre- 
calculus  analysis, 

Haag,  James  N. , Comprehensive  Standard  FORTRAN  Programming.  Hayden  Book 
Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  1969.  312  pages,  paperback  (Student  Text) 

One  of  the  lengthiest  introductions  to  FORTRAN  programming.  The  book  is 
intended  for  secondary  school  students  or  college  underclassmen  who  have 
completed  two  years  of  Algebra.  Many  interesting  applications  are 
illustrated  in  the  example  problems. 

Hamming,  Richard  W.,  Calculus  and  the  Computer  Revolution.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.,  Geneva,  Illinois,  196b.  (Teacher  Material,  or  for 
Selected  Students) 

This  is  an  expansion  on  an  earlier  monograph  by  the  same  title  published 
by  CUR'l.  The  booklet  discusses  some  aspects  of  computing  as  they  are 
related  to  the  beginning  calculus  course.  The  material  is  well  written 
and  easy  to  follow. 

Hansen,  V.P. , Discovering  Mathematics  Through  Computers.  Olcott  Forward 
Inc.,  Hartsdale,  New  York,  1968.  Six  Volumes.  (Paperback)  * ' 
Volume  1,  Rational  Numbers , part  1 
Volume  2,  Rational  Numbers,  part  2 
Volume  3>  Algebra 
Volume  Geometry^  * 

Volume  5,  Advanced  Algebra  and  Trigonometry 
Volume  6,  Probability  and  Statistics 

(Student  Texts!  • ^ 

These  materials  were  originally  written  (and  published)  for  Olivetti 
Underwood  Corporation  for  use  with  their  desk  top  computers,  thus  the 
programming  settings  are  tied  closely  to  the  procedures  of  the  Programna 
101.  The  mathematical  settings  are  standard  to  the  regular  7 - 12^ 
curriculum. 

Hemmerle,  W,J,,  Statistical  Computations  on  a Digital.  Computer,  Blaisdell 
^ Publishing  Co/,  Waltham,  Mass.,  1967V  229  pages  (Teacher  Reference) 

An  advanced  text  that  might  be  used  as  a teacher  reference  for  particular 
topics  appropriate  to  advanced  students  in  secondary  schools. 
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Hickey,  Albert  E.,  “The  Use  of  the  Computer  in  Mathematics  Instruction," 
^g-^°-Year  College  Mathematics  Journal,  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  Spring  1970, 
pp.  44-54.  (Teacher  Reference  Material) 

In  addition  to  a general  discussion  of  the  role  of  the  computer  in  the 
classroom,  the  author  indicates  a number  of  specific  settings  where  the 
computer  can  be  used  as  a problem-solving  tool. 

Higgins,  G.  A.,  The  Elementary  Functions:  An  Algorithmic  Approach, 

Secondary  School  Publications,  Kfewit  Computation  Center,  Dartmouth 
College,  Hanover,  N.H.,  1970.  3^0  pages  (Student  Text)  Paperback. 

A course  in  element  ary  functions  in  which  use  of  a computer  plays  an 
intimate  part.  Knowledge  of  BASIC  and  availability  of  computing  facilities 
is  assumed.  Text  is  written  for  secondary  school  or  first  year  college 
students.  Good  source  of  ideas  for  teachers  of  students  in  all  secondary 
school  mathematics  courses. 

Holden,  H.  L.,  Introduction  to  FORTRAN  IV.  The  Macmillan  Company,  1970. 

13b  pages,  paperback,  (student  Text) 

Text  designed  to  teach  FORTPvAN  IV  for  use  as  a scientific  tool.  Good 
for  the  beginner,  but  not  appropriate  as  a reference  work.  Lack  of  flow 
charts  is  sometimes  confusing. 

Hull,  T.  E.,  The  Numerical  Integration  of  Ordinary  Differential  Equations. 
Cornnittee  on  the  Undergraduate  Program  in  Mathematics  (CUR-1), 

Berkeley,  California,  1966.  32  pages  (Teacher  Material,  or  College 

Student ) 

College  level  mathematics  and  applications  of  the  computer. 

Hull,  T.  E.  and  Day,  D.  D,  F.,  Introduction  to  Computers  and  Problem 
Solving,  Addison-Wesley  (Canada)  Ltd.,  1969.  167  pages,  paper 

(Student  Text) 

A computer  science  oriented  text  with  an  emphasis  on  FORTRAN.  Many  of  the 
exercises  can  he  used  in  the  mathematics  classroom. 

International  Business  Machines,  Computer  Mathematics  in  Secondary  Schools, 
Publication  Number  C20-1687-0.  (Teacher  Ma t.prt  nl } 

Course  administration  and  curriculum  guide  is  described  for  a computer 
mathematics  course  for  secondary  schools.  Contains  units  on  history  of 
the  computer,  flow  charts,  machine  language,  derived  language,  FORTRAN 
and  advanced  mathematical  topics  (number  theory  probability,  matrices, 
etc. ). 


Iverson,  Kenneth  E.,  Elementary  Functions:  An  Algorithmic  Treatment, 
Science  Research  Associates,  Chicago,  Illinois,  1966.  23I  pages 
(Student  Text) 

A textbook  for  precalculus  students  at  high  school  or  college  level. 
Although  the  programming  language,  AFL,  is  difficult  and  formalism  very 
rigorous,  the  text  is  a good  source  of  ideas  for  teachers. 
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Johnson,  David  C.,  Hatfield,  Larry  L.,  Katzman,  Pamela  W.,  Kieren, 

Thomas  E.,  LaFrenz,  Dale  E.,  and  Walther,  John  W.,  Computer 
Assisted  Mathematics  Program  (CAMP),  Scott  Foresman  and  Company, 
Glenview,  Illinois,  1968-1970*  Six  hooks  (paperback); 

CAMP  First  Course  (grade  7) 

CAMP  Second  Course  (grade  8) 

CAMP  Algebra  (grade  9) 

CAMP  Geometry  (grade  10 ) 

CAMP  Intermediate  Mathematics  (grade  11 ) 

CAMP  Advanced  Mathematics  (grade  12) 

(Student  Texts  with  Teacher  Commentaries) 

Supplementary  student  booklets  at  each  grade  7-12.  The  materials 
contain  many  excellent  exercises  for  use  as  a supplement  to  the  standard 
mathematics  curriculum;  students  write  computer  programs  (BASIC)  to 
study  concepts  and  solve  problems. 

Johnson,  Donovan  A.,  and  Rising,  Gerald  R.,  nThe  Role  of  Computers," 

Guidelines  for  Teaching  Mathematics,  Wadsworth,  Belmont,  California, 
I967V  ^Teacher  Reference  Material; 

A secondary  school  mathematics  methods  text.  The  section  on  computers 
shows  some  interesting  settings  at  the  junior  high  school  and  senior 
high  school  level. 

Katzan,  Harry,  Jr.,  AFL  Programming  and  Computer  Techniques,  Van  Nostrand 
Reinhold  Co.,  New  York,  NewYork, 1970 ♦ (Student  Text) 

A comprehensive  sourcebook  on  AFL  programming  and  programming  techniques. 
Examples  included  from  mathematics,  science,  engineering,  and  business. 

Kemeny,  John  G.,  and  Kurtz,  Thomas  E.,  BASIC  Programming,  Wiley,  New  York, 
1967.  Paperback  (Teacher  Material,  or  Supplementary  Student  Text) 
An  excellent  introduction  to  techniques  of  computer  programming  using  the 
language  BASIC.  There,  is  an  applications  section  which  contains  a variety 
of  problem  settings.  Text  contains  a great  many  good  ideas  for  teachers 
developing  their  own  units  on  computer  related  mathematics. 

Killen,  Michael,  Introduction  to  Programing  - A Mathematical  Approach, 
Wang  Laboratories,  fe\2csb^^  paper  (Student 

Text) 

Presents  several  different  mathematical  units  for  use  with  the  Wang  370 
Computing  System.  Can  be  used  as  a supplementary  text  in  Algebra  2 or 
more  advanced  courses. 

Knuth,  Donald  E.,  Fundamental  Algorithms,  Addison-Wesley  Publishing  Co., 
Reading,  Massachusetts,  1965.  (Teacher  Reference  Material) 

This  is  the  first  volume  in  a seven  volume  series  titled  The  Art  of 
Computer  Programming.  The  series  is  designed  to  explain  and  illustrate 
most  of  what  is  known  about  basic  computer  programming  techniques  ex- 
clusive of  numerical  analysis.  This  first  volume  contains  many  excellent 
settings  for  illustrating  algorithm  design. 
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Koetke>  Walter  J.,  Computers  in  the  Classroom.  Digital  Equipment  Corpora- 
tion, Maynard,  Massachusetts,  1968.  Paperback.  (Teacher  Resource 
Manual)  129  pages.  ■ ■ 

An  indexed  reference  vork  containing  specific  suggestions  as  how  and 
when  to  use  the  computer  in  a first  year  Algebra  course. 

Kovach,  Ladis  D.,  Computer-Oriented  Mathematics;  An  Introduction  to 
Numerical  Methods,  Holden-Dav.  San  Francisco.  lQ6k.  PnpprharP . 
(Teacher  Reference  or  Supplementary  Student  Material) 

This  booklet  deals  with  "numerical  mathematics"  and  presents  a number 
of  interesting  problems.  While  the  material  is  written  to  be  done  with- 
out a computer  facility,  the  content  has  implications  for  computer  use. 


Marcovitz,  Alan  3.,  and  Schweppe,  Earl  J.,  An  Introduction  to  Alrorithmic 

Methods  Using  the  MAD  Language.  MacMillan",  New  York,  196b.  Paper 

back.  (Teacher  Reference  Material,  or  College  Student  Text) 

A lower  division  college  text  to  introduce  students  to  those  methods 
whicn  are  applicable  to  the  implementation  of  algorithms  on  computing 
machines . ° 

McCracken,  Daniel  D.,  and  Dorn,  William  S.,  Numerical  Methods  and 

FORTRAN  Programming,  John  Wiley  and  Sons', “ew  York,  1964.  (Teacher 
Reference  Material) 

The  book  is  designed  for  undergraduate  students  in  engineering  or 
science.  Students  should  have  an  analysis  or  calculus  background 
before  attempting  many  of  the  problems.  The  book  is  recommended  as  a 
teacher  reference  in  the  areas  of  evaluation  of  functions,  solving 
equations  and  systems  of  equations. 

Mullish,  Henry , Modern  Programming;  FORTRAN  IV.  Blaisdell  Publishing 

Co.,  Waltham,  Massachusetts,  1968.  132  pages,  paperback.  (Student 
Text  J 

An  introduction  to  programming  for  the  beginner.  Can  be  used  by  students 
who  have  completed  Algebra  II  although  some  examples  will  have  to  be 
skipped.  Good  problem  development  in  later  chapters. 

National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics  (NCTM),  An  Introduction  to 

an  Algorithmic  Language  (BASIC).  NCTM,  Washington^  D. C . 1968 . 

Paperback.  (Teacher^  Reference  Material) 

The  pamphlet  contains  an  easy  to  read  introduction  to  the  programming 
■■S-V.uag'-  BASIC,  and  illustrations  of  computer  applications  in  school 
mathematics.  Intended  for  teacher  use,  but  students  (grade  9 or  anove' 
could  use  the  booklet  to  learn  how  to  program,  in  BASIC. 
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Science  Research  Associates,  Inc.,  Computing  Concepts  in  Mathematics. 
gOT  I and  Part  EE.  Science  Research  Associates,  Inc.,  Chicago, 

19do.  (Student  Text  and  Teaching  Guide) 

A good  history  of  computers  is  presented  in  Volume  I.  Volume  II  surveys 
several  computational  algorithms  and  presents  some  topics  in  mathematics 
which  are  suitable  for  advanced  students# 

SeriS?'  Melvln'  ggnputer  Math  Experiences,  Olcott  Forward,  Inc.,  Hartsdale, 
New  York,  1970# Paperback.  {Teacher  Reference ) 

The  materials  are  written  for  use  with  the  Olivetti  Programme  101  desk 
top  computer.  The  hook  is  a collection  of  programs  from  different 
mathematical  levels,  from  algebra  to  calculus,  including  some  business 
and  recreational  mathematics. 


Sharpe,  William  F.,  BASIC,  An  Introduction  to  Computer  Programming 

FeShe^R^Schy^^  FrCe  FreSS'  ^ Y°rk'  1 '^Perback- 

This  textbook  is  an  elementary  introduction  to  programming  in  the  time- 
sharing language  BASIC,  and  includes  examples  taken  from  mathematics 
science  and  business.  The  book  is  easy  to  read  and  understand.  The 
emphasis  is  not  on  hardware,  but  on  getting  the  reader  programming  as 
quickly  as  possible.  ^ 


Snath,  Robert  E.,  BASIC  Ideas.  International  Time-Sharing  Coir., 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  1969.  Paperback.  (Teacher  Reference  or 
Student  Text) 

J.he  ^^ni"cludes  ^ lessons  ana  50  review  problems  attempting  to  teach 
the  BASIC  language  and  various  applications.  Problem  settings  are  not 
as  interesting  as  those  in  The  Bases  of  FORTRAN,  listed  below 


Smith,  Robert  E.,  The  Bases  of  FORTRAN.  Control  Data  Corporation, 
Ientaiy)liS'  Minnesota>  Paperback.  (Student  Text,  Supple- 

An  excellent  source  of  problems  (mainly  number  theory)  for  computer 
solution  - junior  high  school  and  senior  high  school.  The  author  is 
very  clear  in  the  way  the  problems  are  motivated  in  story  setting. 


Steinbach,  Robert  C.,  Programming  Exercises  for  Problem-Oriented  Languages. 
Glencoe  Press,  Beverly  Hills,  California, 1969.  (Teacher  Reference 
and  source  of  problems) 

The  book  provides  a series  of  laboratory  exercises  designed  to  "develop 
the  student  s ability  to  communicate  freely  with  a digital  computer 
using  a problem-oriented  language."  The  exercises  are  stated  independent 
cation'- SPeCifiC  lanSuaSe*  Included  are  a number  of  business  type  appli- 
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Stenberg,  Warren  B.  and  Walker,  Robert  J.,  Calculus:  A Computer  Oriented 
Presentation,  CRICISAM,  Florida  State  University,  Tallahassee, 
Florida,  1968.  1077  pages,  paper  (2  volumes)  (Student  Text) 

The  ideas  of  calculus  are  introduced  using  algorithmic  concepts. 

Although  the  order  of  topics  differs  from  that  in  other  first  year  cal- 
culus texts,  rigor  and  content  have  not  been  reduced  but  enhanced  with 
the  help  of  the  computer.  The  text  is  independent  of  a specific  pro- 
gramming language  and  thus  can  be  used  with  ary  algebraic  language. 

Weeg,  G.  P.  and  Reed  G.  B.,  Introduction  to  Numerical  Analysis,  Blaisdell 
Publishing  Co.,  Waltham/  Mas s . , 1966.  185 "page's^  (Teacher  Reference) 
An  advanced  text  that  can  be  used  as  a teacher  reference  for  certain 
topics  that  are  appropriate  on  a more  elementary  level  such  as  errors 
of  computation,  real  roots  of  an  equation,  and  the  Gauss  reduction. 

Weissraan,  K.,  School  BASIC,  Secondary  School  Publications,  Kewit  Com- 
putation Center,  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.H.,  1970.  8l  pages 
(Student  Text)  Paperback. 

A language  manual,  but  one  written  for  the  student  who  has  NOT  completed 
even  one  semester  of  Algebra  I.  Written  for  users  of  the  Dartmouth 
system,  but  easily  adapted  to  any  BASIC  system. 


PART  B 

Student  and/or  Teacher,  Survey  <??  Computer  Science  Reference  Materials 

Adams,  J.  Mack  and  Moon,  Robert,  An  Introduction  to  Computer  Science, 

Scott,  Foresman  and  Co.,  Glenview,  Illinois,  1970.  355  pages. 

An  elementary  computer  science  text  with  primary  emphasis  on  FORTRAN 
programming.  Suitable  for  high  school  students  who  have  completed  first 
year  algebra. 

Atkinson,  Richard  C.,  and  Wilson,  H.  A.,  Computer-Assisted  Instruction: 

A Book  of  Readings,  Academic  Press,  New  York,  1969.  Paperback. 

An  excellent  collection  of  papers  on  a variety  of  topics  in  computer- 
nrsisted  instruction  from  general  survey  papers  to  specific  application 
in  instruction,  including  discussions  of  hardware,  languages  and  economics. 

Allen,  Paul  III,  Exploring  the  Computer,  Addison -Wesley,  Reading,  Mass., 
1967.  Paperback. 

A programmed  introduction  to  computer  hardware.  Vety  elementary  with 
Mttle  emphasis  on  use  of  the  facility.  Appropriate  for  students, 
and 

Barker,  P.  J . , ^Beveridge,  W.  T„,  Basic  Computer  Studies,  Edinburgh, 

Oliver  & Boyd,  1970. 

This  a general  introduction  to  the  construction,  operation  and 
applications  of  computers.  ALGOL  and  FORTRAN  are  discussed  briefly. 
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Bolt,  A.  B.,  and  Wardle,  M.  E.,  Communicating  with  a Computer,  Cambridge 
University  Press,  flew  York,  1970,  Paperback/ 

The  book  is  an  elementary  introduction  to  what  a computer  is  and  how  it 
works.  While  it  was  written  for  teachers  it  is  well  within  the  grasp  of 
junior  high  school  students. 

Bushnell,  Don  D.  and  Allen,  Dwight  W.,  The  Co?'.]  r,er  in  American  Education, 
Wiley,  New  York,  1967 • Paperback. 

Should  be  of  interest  to  teachers.  Readings  on  the  many  roles  of  the 
computer  in  education  - individualizing  instruction,  computers  in 
instruction  and  research,  teaching  the  computer  sciences  (secondary 
school  and  college),  and  information  processing* 

Carroll,  John  M.,  Careers  and  Opportunities  in  Computer  Science,  E.  P.  Dutton 
and  Company,  New  York,  1967. 

A survey  of  opportunities  in  computer  technology  applied  to  solving 
problems  in  manufacturing,  transpor cation,  medicine,  engineering,  and 
many  ether  fields.  A fairly  comprehensive  overview  of  the  computing 
community , 

Crawford,  R.  and  Copp,  D.,  Introduction  to  C.wrait^.r  Programming,  Houghton 
i-n*  f : ] i n C 0 » , . ;os  t on , 1 9? ■/> . YlW  pages , paper  i / . > e k ( Student  Text ) 

An  interesting  introduction  to  machine  langur. go  programming  that  teaches 
students  to  write  programs  for  an  imaginary  fo  prm.  Ho  computer 
facilities  arc-  needed  and  first  year  algebra  ta  only  prerequisite. 

Crowley , Thomas  II. , Understand Cc^r  *•  ^ w-Kill,  New  York,  1967. 
Paperback.  * 

An  introduction  to  how  a computer  works,  fcer.aub  .<  y students. 

Digital  Equipment  Corp.,  Introduction  to  Frogn.rjrgn^,  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.,  Maynard,  Mass.7i.9tO*  420  pages,  pape t. 

An  excellent  introduction  to  machine  language  prograiRiaing  and  computer 
science-.  Well  suited  for  better  secondary  school  students  and  teachers. 

Digital  Equipment  Corp.,  Ero^ramm j ng  Language. c Digr,.!.  Equipment  Corp., 
Maynard,  Mass.,  1971*  7^0  pages,  paper,” 

A compact  reference  for  the  programming  languages  F0C;iL,  BASIC,  FORTRAN, 
and  several  asser.it? y languages.  Text  ducc>  rot.  teach  programming  tech- 
niqucs;  and  assembly  languages  are  unique  ut  /»EC  farlly  of  computers. 

Farina,  Mario  V.,  Computers,  A Self-Tcachjr^  Introduction,  Prentice- 
Hall.,  Inc.,  Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jnvfoy,  1969/ Paperback . 

The  book  is  a self-teaching  introduction  to  the  field  of  digital  computer 
usage  « it  assur.es  no  previous  computer  ey]«rience.  Appropriate  for  use 
by  high  school  students. 
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Forsythe,  Alexandra  I.,  Keenan,  Thomas  A.,  Organick,  Elliott  I.,  and 

Stenberg,  Warren,  Computer  Science;  A First  Course,  John  Wiley  and 
Sons,  New  York,  I969.  — — — 

An  excellent  introduction  to  computer  science.  The  first  chapters  deal 
with  algorithms  and  flow-charts.  Mathematical  examples  are  used  throughout. 
An  appropriate  text  for  high  school  or  undergraduate  use.  The  text  is 
organized  around  flow-charting  with  supplementary  hook  on  the  more  widely 
used  langUtges. 

Gerard,  R.  W.,  Computers  and  Education.  McGraw-Hill,  New  York,  1967. 

A general  reference  hook  for  educators  which  includes  a survey  of 
developments  in  CAI  (learning),  library  utilization,  administrative  record 
keeping  and  procedures.  The  book  is  a report  of  a.  conference  held  at 
the  University  of  California  to  discuss  the  future  of  computers  and 
education. 

Gruenberger,  Fred,  Computers  and  Communications  - Toward  a Computer 
Utility,  Prentice-Hall,  Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey,  1966. 

Publication  of  the  Computer  Communications  Symposium,  1967. 

This  is  a series  of  articles  on  new  directions  in  computer  utilization  - 
notably  a computer  utility;  in  government,  industry,  or  the  community. 

Hassitt,  Anthony,  Computer  Programming  and  Computer  Systems,  Academic 
Press,  New  York,  1967. 

A computer  science  textbook  for  advanced  college  students.  The  book 
assumes  knowledge  of  programming  and  deals  with  further  refinements  of 
machine  language  programming,  monitor  systems,  computer  hardware  and 
advanced  programming. 

Lohberg,  Rolf  and  Lutz,  Theo,  Computers  at  Work,  Sterling  Publishing 
Co.,  New  York,  1969.  192  pages. 

An  easy-to-read,  accurate  introduction  to  computers  at  work.  It  relates 
the  different  computer  languages  and  their  uses;  it  traces  the  growth  in 
complexity  of  computers  and  illustrates  the  differences  in  their  potentials. 

Moursund,  David  G.,  How  Computers  Do  It,  Wadswortn  Publishing  Co., 

Belmont,  California,  1909.  Paperback. 

The  book  emphasizes  algorithm  design  and  flow  charts  to  illustrate  how 
the  computer  is  used  to  solve  problems.  The  book  was  written  to  be  used 
by  high  school  (with  a background  through  second  year  algebra)  or  under- 
graduate college  students. 

Murphy,  John  S.,  Basics  of  Digital  Computers,  Hayden  Book  Co.,  Inc.  1970. 

(3  volumes) 

A good,  elementary  introduction  to  basic  computer  hardware  elements  and 
how  they  work  with  a slight  emphasis  on  electronics.  Usable  by  high 
school  students. 
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National  Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals,  "The  Computer  in 
Education,"  The  Bulletin,  February  1970,  NASSP,  Washington,  D.C. 

This  issue  of  The  Bulletin  contains  a number  of  articles  about  the  role 
of  the  computer  in  education.  One  of  the  articles  (Helen  Hughes)  dis- 
cusses an  experimental  program  in  computer-assisted  mathematics,  the 
students  programmed  the  computer  to  solve  problems  in  mathematics, 
grades  11  and  12. 

National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics,  Computer-Assisted  Instruction 
and  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics,  NCTM,  Washington,  D.C.,  1969. 
Paperback. 

This  booklet  reports  the  proceedings  of  a National  Conference  on  Computer- 
Assisted  Instruction  conducted  at  Penn  State  University.  The  report 
discusses  hardware  development,  software  development,  and  the  developing 
role  of  CAI  in  education. 

National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics,  "The  Role  of  Electronic 
Calculators  and  Computers,  " Chapter  Six,  NCTM  Instructional  Aids 
Yearbook,  (in  press).  ” 

This  chapter,  prepared  by  members  of  the  NCTM  Computer  Oriented  Mathe- 
matics Committee,  discusses  the  uses  of  various  pieces  of  competing 
equipment  as  problem-solving  tools  in  the  mathematics  classroom. 

National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics,  Computer  Facilities  for 
Mathematics  Instruction.  NCTM,  Washington,  D.C.,  1967.  Paperback. 

A survey  of  computer  facilities  for  possible  classroom  use.  Some  sample 
problems  are  given  and  the  results  (times  and  outputs)  for  running  on 
different  pieces  of  hardware  (computers)  are  compared.  Although  slightly 
outdated,  should  answer  many  questions  for  schools  just  getting  started. 

Nolan,  Richard  L.,  Introduction  to  Computing  Through  the  BASIC  Language, 
Holt,  Rinehard  & Winston  Inc.,  New  York,  1969.  " 

This  is  a good  lower  level  undergraduate  text  based  on  using  the  language 
BASIC • 

Post,  Dudley  L.,  The  Use  of  Computers  in  Secondary  School  Mathematics , 
ENTEIEK,  Newburyport,  Mass.  19J0.  252  pages,  paper. 

A very  good  general  introduction  for  a teacher  or  school  administrator 
with  no  computer  related  experience,  Text  provides  a good  background 
for  those  in  charge  of  hardware  selection. 

A Scientific  American  Book,  Information,  W,  H.  Freeman  and  Company, 

San  Francisco,  California,  I9W."  Paperback.  A reprint  of  the 
September  19 66  Scientific  American. 

A comprehensive  review  of  computer  technology  in  many  areas. 
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Sterling,  T.  D>,  and  Pollack,  S.  U.,  Computing  and  Computer  Sciences; 

A first  course  with  PL/l«  London,  The  Maom-nlun  Company , 1 97^  - 
This  is  an  undergraduate  text  giving  an  introduction  to  computer  science 
and  employing  PL/l  as  a language.  The  same  text  is  also  available  using 
FORTFAN  IV  instead  of  EL/l. 

Stolurow,  Lawrence  M.,  Computer  Assisted  Instruction,  American  Data 
Processing  Inc.,  Detroit,  Michigan,  I968.  Paperback. 

An  excellent  overview  of  CAI. 

Walker,  Terry  M.,  and  Cotterman,  William  W.,  An  Introduction  to  Computer 
Science  and  Algorithmic  Processes.  Ally n'  and  Bacon’, "BostonT  Mas s7, “ 
1970. 

The  book  is  intended  as  a text  for  an  introductory  course  in  computer 
science  for  students  of  all  disciplines.  The  emphasis  is  on  the  analysis 
of  classes  of  problems  and  the  design  of  algorithms. 


PART  C 

Miscellaneous  Articles  and  Periodicals ; 

Association  for  Computing  Machinery,  Computing  Surveys,  William  S.  Dorn, 
Editor,  ACM,  Washington,  D.C. 

This  is  the  survey  and  tutorial  journal  of  the  ACM.  It  contains  many 
interesting  and  relatively  easy  to  read  articles  on  current  activities  in 
the  computer  field. 

Association  for  Computing  Machinery,  "Curriculum  68,  Recommendations 
for  Academic  Programs  in  Computer  Science,"  Communications,  March. 

1968,  pp.  151-197.  

This  issue  of  the  Communications,  the  official  publication  of  the 
Association  for  Computing  Machinery  (ACM),  contains  an  outline  and  descrip- 
tion of  programs  and  courses  in  computer  science  at  the  college  under- 
graduate and  graduate  level.  Students  may  be  interested  in  this  for 
college  planning . 

Bowles,  Edmund  A.,  (Ed.),  Computers  in  Humanistic  Research.  Prentice- 
Hall,  Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey,  1967. 

This  collection  of  papers  presents  short  surveys  on  the  use  of  computers 
in  anthropology  and  archeology,  language  and  literature,  and  musicology. 

Computers  and  Automation.  Berkeley  Enterprises,  Inc.,  815  Washington 
Street,  Newtonville,  Mass,  (magazine) 

A good  source  for  keeping  abreast  of  developments  and  issues  in  the 
computing  field  on  education  in  almost  every  issue  with  a complete  issue 
on  computers  in  education  once  a year.  Many  articles  on  sociological, 
cultural  and  moral  issues  involving  computers  and  automation.  Highly 
recommended. 
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t lL:d>  Hayden  Publishing  Company,  Inc . , New  York, 
i.'.-f.  non :./)]>  lost  l an  includes  articles  on  all  aspects  of  ccmouters 
an:i  computer  use,  Pee  articles  are  well-written  and  readable  by* the  non 
computer  eor-nust , Aiso  an  excellent  source  of  up-to-date  information 
on  nardv/urf;  and  scfu.a're  developments  , 

li(^-.ii‘-er  *n  Education  - 'The  Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of 
Secondary  School  Principals/1  Vol.  54,  Ho.  343,  February  19J0. 

-,is  entxre  issue  is  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  computer  in  the  secondary 
scnool.  Many  excellent  articles  are  included. 


Cai^rrorld,  797  Washington  Street,  Newton,  Mass. 

A weekly  newspaper  devoted  exclusively  to  the  current  world  of  computers. 
Laraware,  software,  and  all  applications  are  included.  This  paner  is 
a must,  for  all  school  libraries  and  is  motivating  material  for  the 
mathematics  and  science  departments  as  veil. 


Cpiiputopics , Special  Issues  February  1965  and  March  1967 
for  Computing  Machinery,  Washington,  D.C.  Chapter. 
These  two  issues  of  the  Coarputopics  contain  bibliographies 
information  and  Films. 


Association 
on  career 


r~ rr~  % ;Joath  L"s  Cobles  Avenue,  Pasadena,  California. 

4^'  ,?i  llP'"t  • -cau;  information  on  hardware  and  software  develop- 

state  ct  mo  art.  Frequent  articles  of  interest  to  teachers 
ana  students* 


134  North  13th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

So  mr  If* ?f  5 C°  7 ,Min  articles  on  data  Processinghn  general. 

a secuion  on  new  products,  some  short  news  items,  and 
ocmcional  articles  pertaining  to  educational  applications. 


School/1  Datamation,  February, 


Dorn,  William  S.,  "Computers  in  the  High 
49'-7,  pp,  34-35. 

dc£cfl:ir-  th£  rtle  of  thfc  computer  in  problem-solving  or 
( ..  me  words  of  toe  author)  computer -extended-instruction,  CEI, 

Educational  Media,  Inc.,  Fort  Worth,  Texas 
actives' “ * th&t  COnt&ins  0Cca£i01-‘al  articles  on  school  computer 

SHSaW^ltchnc^,  E’-ucational  ^technology  Publications,  Inc., 
Er.gievr.od  Cliffs,  ne.v  Jcjsey. 

Th.is  monthly  p,hlicnion  deals  with  technological  developments,  coverin' 

nSirr1?!8  m inquiry  ttnw  profes£ionaI  practice  which  ofSr  methods  of  ° 
making  teaching  no re  rational,  . 
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Hesse,  A.  R.,  "Iterative  Methods  in  High  School  Algebra,"  The  Mathe- 
matics Teacher , January,  1964,  pp*  16-19. 

Contains  some  suggestions  for  teachers. 

Hughes,  J.  L.,  and  Engvold,  K.  J.,  "Hexapawn:  A Learning  Demonstration,’1 
Datamation , torch,  1968,  pp.  67 -73* 

A simple  demonstration  program  for  explaining  to  the  uninitiated  how  a 
computer  can  "learn"  through  experience.  An  excellent  article  for 
students  and  teachers. 

Interface,  published  by  ACM  SIGUE,  1133  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York, 

New  York. 

This  is  the  bulletin  of  the  ACM  special  interest  group  on  computer  uses 
in  education.  Always  contains  a variety  of  interesting  papers. 

Journal  of  Data  Education,  Society  of  Data  Educators,  Robert  Driegbaum, 
Editor,  University  of  Dayton,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

This  monthly  publication  includes  a number  of  articles  of  interest  to 
teachers,  from  research  reports  to  discussions  of  programming  languages. 

Journal  of  Educational  Data  Processing,  Educational  Systems  Corporation, 

Palo  Alto,  California. 

The  journal  is  a quarterly  publication  "devoted  primarily  to  the  publi- 
cation of  technical  information,  original  research  and  descriptions  of 
the  organization  and  operation  of  data  processing  systems."  A special 
issue,  Volume  5,  Number  2,  Spring  1968  included  three  articles  relevant 
to  computer  use  in  the  mathematics  classroom:  "Starting  Computer  Instruc- 

tion? The  Third  Phase  is  Most  Difficult,"  by  John  0.  Parker;  "Computer 
Instruction  - A Three  Dimensional  Approach,"  by  Judith  B.  Edwards;  and 
"The  Computer:  A Mathematics  Laboratory,"  by  William  S.  Dorn. 

Knuth,  Donald  E.,  "What  is  an  Algorithm? J Datamation,  October,  1967, 
pp.  30-32. 

This  excellent  article  discusses  a portion  of  the  first  chapter  of 
Fundamental  Algorithms  (in  this  bibliography).  The  author  introduces 
the  concept  of  an  algorithm  using  the  Euclidean  Algorithm  for  GCF  as 
an  example. 

LaFrenz,  Daie  E.,  and  Kieren,  Thomas  E.,  "Computers  for  All  Students," 

School  Science  and  Mathematics,  January  1969 , pp.  39“^1* 

An  overview  which  proposes  the  point  of  view  that  computers  should  be 
used  more  extensively  in  the  secondary  schools;  suggests  some  sample 

settings. 

National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics,  The  Arithmetic  Teacher,  March 
1969>  NCTM,  Washington,  D.C. 

This  issue  is  devoted  to  applications  of  the  computer  in  elementary  school 
instruction.  Sample  articles;  "Computers  and  Art"  by  Mott-Smith;  "A  Teaching 
Program  for  Experimentation  with  CAI"  byFejfar;and  "A  Workshop  on  CAI  in 
Elementary  Mathematics"  t ' Jerman  and  Suppes. 
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Schaaf,  William  L. , The  High  School  Mathematics  Library,  National  Council 
. of  Teachers  of  Mathematics,  NCTM,  Washington,  D.C.,  1967,  p.  hO. 

This  pamphlet  contains  a section  with  a bibliography  of  many  general  or 
survey  books  and  pamphlets  on  computers  and  automation. 

Spencer,  Donald  D.,  "Computers:  Their  Past,  Present  and  Future,"  The 
Mathematics  Teacher.  January  1968,  pp.  65-75. 

History  of  computers;  useful  for  background  information  for  computer- 
oriented  teaching. 


PART  D 

Professional  Societies 

1.  Association  for  Computing  Machinery,  1133  Avenue  of  the  Americas, 

New  York,  New  York  10036.  A professional  group  seeking  to  "advance 
the  sciences  and  arts  of  information  processing"  and  "promote  the  free 
interchange  of  information  about  the  sciences  and  arts  of  information 
processing  both  among  specialists  and  among  the  public.  . ." 

Has  several  special  interest  groups  and  special  interest  committees 
dealing  with  selected  areas.  Publishes  four  journals:  The  Journal; 
Communications ; Computing  Reviews;  Computing  Surveys.  ~ 

2.  Association  for  Machine  Translation  and  Computational  Linguistics, 

1755  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036.  Concerns 
itself  with  any  significant  application  of  computers  to  verbal  data 
processing,  including  methods  of  textual  analysis,  abstracting, 
editing,  psychological  and  sociological  analysis  of  interview 
transcripts,  group  discussions,  mass  communication,  etc. 

PuDlications:  The  Finite  String  (newsletter);  Mechanical  Translation. 

3-  Association  of  Educational  Data  Systems,  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.W., 
Washington  D.C,  20036.  Seeks  to  "promote  a greater  flow  of  information 
among  educators  regarding  data  and  information  processing  ideas, 
techniques,  materials  and  applications." 

Publications : AEDS  Monitor:  Journal  of  Educational  Data  Processing. 

American  Federation  of  Information  Processing  Societies,  210  Summit 
Avenue,  Montvale,  New  Jersey  07645 . Federation  of  societies  to  ser/e 
as  a national  voice  of  the  computing  field.  Their  fall  and  spring 
joint  computer  conferences  are  noteworthy.  For  dates  see  ACM 
publications . 
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5.  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics,  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.,  2003o.  Organization  of  teachers  and  educators 
concerned  with  mathematics  education.  Sponsors,  usually  in  conjunction 
with  other  organizations,  conferences  on  the  role  of  computers  in 
mathematics  teaching.  Has  had  a committee  on  Computer-Oriented 
Mathematics.  Has  published  materials  for  teacher  use  (Gee  this 
bibliography  and  write  to  Washington  office  for  free  price  lists). 

Publications:  Arithmetic  Teacher;  Mathematics  Teacher;  Mathematics 
Student  Journal;  Journal  for  Research  in' Mathematics  Education. 

6.  American  Educational  Research  Association,  1326  Sixteenth  Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20036.  This  group  of  educational  researchers  * 

includes  many  persons  actively  engaged  in  computer-oriented  problems. 
Excellent  sources  of  information  concerning  recent  work  include  the 
organization’s  annual  meeting,  and  its  publications.  Of  special  help 
is  the  annual  abstract  of  papers  read  at  the  year’s  meeting  (available 
through  the  Washington  office).  This  organization  also  has  a special  ’ 
interest  group  for  researchers  in  mathematics  education. 

Publications^  American  Educational  Research  Journal;  Review  of 
Educational  Research;  Educational  Researcher  (newsletter). 

7-  International  Federation  of  Information  Processing  Societies,  IFIP 
secretariat,  P.O.B.  3H>  1211  Geneva  11,  Switzerland,  Federation 
of  Societies  to  serve  as  n£ff$tional  voice  of  the  computing  field. 

Their  fall  and  spring  joint  computer  conferences  are  noteworthy.  For 
dates  see  ACM  publications.  Every  three  years  they  sponsor  an 
international  computer  meeting.  The  next  one  scheduled  is  for  next 
summer  of, -1971. 
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to claim  that  these  low  scores  simply  reflect  a large  amount  of  forgetting, 
the  burden  of  proof  is  now  on  him  to  show  that  the  type  of  student  who 
enrolls  in  technician  training  has  these  skills  to  a much  higher  degree  at 
some  time.  It  also  seems  obvious  that  the  minimal  mathematics  requirement 
(one  year  of  algebra  and  one  year  of  geometry)  for  entry  into  the  technical 
programs  is  relatively  meaningless.  The  median  score  on  an  algebra  test 
for  students  completing  one  year  of  conventional  algebra  at  Pius  XI  and 
West  Division  were  only  '30%  and  35%,  respectively.  And  these  low  algebra 
scores  do  not  take  into  account  the  fact  that  many  of  the  same  students 
also  have  deficiencies  in  basic  aritiimetic  skills. 

Non-Science  Orientation  of  high  School  Mathematics  Content. 

The  amazing  thing  about  the  high  school  mathematics  content  is  the 
fact  that  it  apparently  does  not  emphasize  the  topics  and  skills  which 
students  need  to  learn  basic  science  and  technology.  The  majority  of  the 
students  are  deficient  in  topics  like  fractions,  fractional  equations,  and 
formula  rearrangement,  even  though  skills  in  these  topics  are  essential  for 
any  mathematical  approach  to  science  and  technology.  If  students  cannot 
handle  literal  fractions  or  rearrange  literal  expressions,  it  seems  incon- 
ceivable that  thev  could  follow  even  some  of  the  simpler  derivations  in 
science  or  technical  courses.  Many  of  the  students  are  even  deficient  in 
arithmetic  skills,  with  no  apparent  provision  in  the  high  school  content 
for  remedying  many  of  the  deficiencies.  It  is  also  significant  that  only 
34%  of  the  entering  technical  students  have  had  anv  introduction  to  the  use 
of  a slide  rule. 

Whatever  the  high  school  mathematics  content  does  emphasize,  it  cer  • 
tainlv  cannot  claim  that  it  is  successful,  or  even  interested,  in  preparing 
the  majority  of  the  students  for  elementarv  science  and  technical  courses. 

It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  enrollment  in  higli  school  physics  courses 
is  so  low.  It  is  no  wonder  that  some  physics  teachers  are  even  attempting 
to  develop  a physics  course  in  which  no  mathematical  skills  are  needed.  If 
the  mathematical  skills  needed  for  elementary  science  were  unattainable  for 
most  students,  a non-mathematical  approach  to  physics  instruction  would  be 
necessary.  But  the  results  in  the  experimental  math  classes  suggests  that 
the  unattainability  of  these  math  skills  has  been  seriously  overestimated. 

In  fact,  it  seems  that  a high  percentage  or  students  could  learn  these  skills 
at  a relatively  high  level.  Our  culture  is  built  on  science  and  technology. 
More  and  more  Jobs  in  our  culture  require  an  understanding  of  basic  science 
and  technology.  Anyone  in  our  culture  who  does  not  have  a rudimentary 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  science  and  technology  could  hardly  be  called 
"liberally"  educated.  In  a culture  such  as  this,  it  is  difficult  to  justify 
a high  school  mathematics  curricuium  which  does  not  support  scientific  and 
technical  education  for  a higher  percentage  of  students. 

Higher- Ability  Students  and  Programmed  Materials. 

When  tiie  programmed  materials  have  been  used  in  high  schools,  thev  have 
always  been  used  with  students  whom  the  schools  view  as  either  learning  or 
discipline  problems.  The  materials  have  never  been  tried  with  hipher-abi I i tv 
we! 1 -motivated  students.  High  school  teachers  usually  say  that  thev  would 
not  be  "good"  for  faster  learners.  By  rot  being  "good"  for  faster  learners, 
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they  probably  mean  either  that  the  content  is  too  restricted  or  that  the 
faster  learners  would  be  bored  by  the  many  detailed  steps  included  in  the 
instruction.  They  obviously  cannot  mean  that  faster  learners  would  not 
learn  from  programmed  materials,  especially  since  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  slower  learners  do  learn  from  them. 

Obviously  the  content  is  too  restricted  for  the  faster  learner,  and 
a full  course  in  algebra,  for  example,  for  the  faster  learner  should  con- 
tain more  topics.  However,  it  would  be  interesting  to  see  how  fast  a 
group  of  faster  learners  could  proceed  through  the  content  which  the  materi- 
als  contain.  It  would  also  he  interesting  to  see  at  how  high  a level  thev 
would  perform  and  how  much  tutoring  they  would  reouire.  It  would  definitely 
he  interesting  to  see  how  "bored"  thev  would  be  by  the  use  of  programmed 
materials^ in  comparison  with  conventional  instruction,  which  itself  is  not 
always  a non-boring  experience.  If  the  faster  learners,  for  example, 
could  learn  basic  skills  with  so  little  tutoring  that  thev  would  not  have 
to  attend  class,  they  might  conceivably  prefer  programmed  instruction  to 
conventional  methods.  Hopefully,  some  school  will  offer  the  opportunity 
to  answer  these  questions  some  day. 


APPENDIX  E 


1.0  PHILOSOPHY  AND  GOALS  FOR  SCHOOL  SCIENCE  PROGRAMS 


1.1  Philosophy  of  Science  Experiences 

Science  and  technology  affect  everyone’s  life  in  aesthetic 
as  well  as  materialistic  ways;  thus  they  must  be  an  integral 
part  of  the  school  curriculum.  School  science  should  help 
students  comprehend  how  each  science  discipline 
contributes  to  the  knowledge,  the  behaviors,  the 
understandings  and  the  predictive  relationships  that  pervade 
the  whole  of  science  and  the  totality  of  human  intelligence 
and  behavior.  This  should  occur  in  a success-expected 
sequenced  set  of  operational  objectives  which  can  be 
evaluated,  modified,  and  integrated  in  a continuous  fashion. 

Teachers  must  become  as  concerned  with  attitude  and 
interest  in  science  as  they  are  with  content.  Teachers  and 
students  alike  must  be  aware  of  the  role  of  science  in  life 
style  and  the  human  condition.  The  sciencing  students  do 
must  be  highly  individualized  because  of  differences  in 
abilities,  goals  and  interests  of  the  children.  This  changes 
the  role  of  the  teacher  from  one  who  presents 
demonstrations  and  imparts  knowledge  to  one  who  helps 
students  execute  plans  to  the  best  of  their  abilities.  The 
teacher  should  think  of  himself  as  a director  of  multi-level 
science  activities  in  each  classroom.  Th*  classroom 
atmosphere  should  be  such  that  a teacher  sees  a child’s 
confusion  at  some  point  in  his  project  as  a welcomed  signal 
for  opportunity  to  help. 

These  are  Pupil  Power  guidelines:  they  provide  practical 
guidance  for  developing  self-motivating,  scientifically 
literate,  creative  students  capable  of  effective  living. 

1 .2  Goals  for  School  Science  Programs 1 

1.21  Rationale 

The  goals  of  school  science  programs  must  be  consistent 
with  the  overall  goals  of  the  educational  system  of  which 
they  are  a part  and  must  aid  that  system  in  realizing  its 
goals.  Even  though  much  uncertainty  presently  exists 
concerning  many  of  the  more  specific  goals  of  the  nation’s 
schools,  there  are  certain  general  goals  which  must  underlie 
all  school  activities  if  the  schools  are  to  serve  the  social 
order  in  which  they  exist.These  goals  are:  (1)  to  provide  the 
student  with  the  basic  knowledge  and  skills  essential  for 
him  to  discover  his  most  effective  role  in  a dynamic  society, 
(2)  to  provide  him  with  adequate  knowledge  and 
experiences  to  understand  this  role,  and  (3)  to  develop  the 
competencies  necessary  to  properly  execute  this  role  in  a 
manner  which  is  satisfying  to  him  and  his  associates  and 
which  will  further  human  progress. 

Although  these  goals  have  been  basic  to  all  educational 
efforts  throughout  history,  educational  programs  and  their 
specific  goals  have  undergone  and  must  continue  to 
undergo  changes;  for  these  goals  do  presecibe  human 
progress  as  one  of  their  products.  One  of  the  products  of 
this  progress  is  a society  which  channels  much  of  its  labors 
Toward  its  own  self-improvement - through  education. 
Today’s  society  demands  that  a fourth  general  goal  be 
added  to  the  three  already  stated.  (4)  To  develop  students 
who  accept  personal  responsibility  to  continue  their 
education  throughout  life.  To  accomplish  this  goal,  school 
programs  must  provide  relevant  independent  learning 
activities  through  which  the  student  can  enjoy  the 
excitement  of  learning  and  be  motivated  and  prepared  for 
an  adult  life  of  continual  self-improvement. 

o 
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Our  dynamic  society  demands  that  these  four  goals 
receive  constant  attention  as  school  programs  are  evaluated 
and  revised.  From  the  abundance  of  information  available, 
educators  must  select  programs  and  materials  which  relate 
to  these  basic  goals. 

1.22  Science  Goals 

These  general  educational  goals  dictate  that  science 
programs  must:  (1)  develop  scientifically  literate  citizens 
who  make  wise  choices  about  the  particular  environment 
they  encounter,  (2)  provide  the  proper  training  for  those 
with  the  aptitudes  and  interests  to  become  scientists  and 
technicians. 

Both  of  these  purposes  demand  that  the  student  develop 
a comprehension  of  the  conceptual  patterns  into  which 
scientific  knowledge  has  been  organized.  He  must  also 
develop  an  understanding  of  the  universality  of  the  cause 
and  effect  relationship,  the  processes  man  has  employed  to 
comprehend  his  natural  environment  and  his  relationship  to 
it,  the  various  mechanisms  he  has  used  to  control  it,  and  the 
adaptations  he  must  make  to  it.  These  understandings  result 
from  actively  using  the  mental  skills  of  sciencing  and  the 
manipulative  skills  needed  to  apply  them.  Some  of  these 
skills  are  making,  recording  and  reporting  accurately 
observations;  sorting  relevant  data;  thinking  ronvergently 
and  divergently  to  form  hypotheses  and  generalizations; 
and  making  evaluative  judgments  to  arrive  at  valid 
conclusions. 

For  a student  to  fully  discover,  understand  and  execute 
his  role  in  a dynamic  society,  he  must  also  develop  certain 
attitudes,  values  and  appriciations.  Many  of  these  can  be 
nourished  by  properly  planned  science  programs.  Some  of 
these  involve  the  development  of  a respect  for  knowledge 
and  understanding,  an  open-minded  attitude,  an  intellectual 
curiosity,  a respect  for  intellectual  honesty,  an  objective 
additude,  a realization  of  one’s  own  competencies  and 
limitations  and  a sense  of  responsibility.  These  attitudes 
and  values  will  be  established  by  programs  which  provide 
pleasurable  experiences  through  which  the  student  can 
discover  the  satisfaction  derived  from  science  learning. 
Science  programs  should  also  develop  an  appreciation  for 
our  scientific  heritage  and  the  contributors  to  that  heritage; 
for  the  ever  expanding  knowledge  bank  which  human 
endeavor,  particularly  the  scientific  enterprise,  has 
produced;  for  the  role  of  the  pure  scientist  along  with  that 
of  the  practical  inventor  and  technologist;  for  the  potentials 
of  science  and  its  limitations;  and  for  the  aesthetic  order 
and  beauty  in  nature. 

Science  programs  should  be  structured  so  these  affective 
and  cognitive  skills  do  not  find  their  sole  application  in  the 
study  of  the  scientific  disciplines.  Science  programs  can  aid 
in  developing  citizens  who  strive  to  make  sound  decisions 
based  on  all  available  pertinent  data  and  who  continue  their 
science  and  general  education  throughout  life  as  they  seek 
to  improve  their  functions  as  members  of  society.  Persons 
who  conserve  our  natural  and  human  resources  should  be 
another  logical  by-product  of  these  programs. 

Science  programs  necessarily  become  progressively  more 
specialized  in  secondary  and  higher  education,  but  at  these 
levels  the  above  goals  remain  apropos  to  programs  for 
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non-science  students.  Preservice  and  inservicc  programs  for 
teachers  of  science  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
must  be  designed  to  develop  classroom  practices  which  will 
promote  these  goals.  In  addition,  these  programs  must 
provide  the  teacher  with  a realization  of  how  he  can 
manipulate  the  existing  classroom  environment  to 
accomplish  these  goals. 

These  general  goals  provide  direction  for  planning  of 
school  science  programs.  They  also  can  help  communicate 
to  the  general  public  what  the  schools  are  attempting  to 
accomplish;  however,  to  assure  that  these  goals  are  realized, 
teachers  and  curriculum  developers  will  need  to  reduce 
them  to  a series  of  sequentially  stated  instructional 
objectives.  These  objectives  must  be  consistent  with  the 
learner’s  development  and  background  and  stated  in  terms 
which  will  allow  the  teacher  to  know  when  each  has  been 
realized. 


K This  statement  of  goals  is  an  adaptation  of  a position 
paper  of  the  Council  of  State  Science  Supervision  on 
“Objectives  of  Science  Programs,”  part  of  an  unpublished 
document,  This  We  Believe . It  was  adopted  in  roughly  its 
present  form  by  the  Indiana  State  Science  Advisory  Com- 
mittee in  February,  1969  as  “A  Statement  of  Goals  for 
Indiana  School  Science  Programs^and  since  then,  has 
received  limited  circulation  under  the  subtitle:  Project  - 
D.U.E. 
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2.0  Important  Themes 

The  foregoing  statement  of  goals  for  school  science 
programs  identifies  several  themes  or  threads  that  should 
permeate  the  entire  K-12  science  curriculum.  These  can  be 
grouped  into  five  main  categories.  These  are:  (1)  the 
processes  of  sciencing,  i.e.  the  mental  transformational 
skills  used  in  scientific  investigations;  (2)  the  conceptual 
schemes  of  science,  i.e.  the  big  ideas  man  uses  to  synthesize 
the  multitude  of  facts  he  discovers  about  nature  into  a 
comprehendible  body  of  knowledge;  (3)  the  values  and 
attitudes  for  living  which  a e derived  from  science  learning 
experiences;  (4)  the  usable  psycho-motor  skills  of  sciencing; 
and  (5)  the  subject  matter  of  science,  i.e.  knowledge  of  the 
facts  discovered  by  scientists  which  have  been  traditionally 
taught  in  school  science  instruction. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  about  which  of  these 
major  themes  should  receive  the  main  emphasis  in  science 
curriculum  design,  i.e.  toward  which  of  these  should  the 
major  impact  of  science  instruction  be  directed.  These 
Guidelines  were  built  upon  the  philosophy  that  if  a science 
program  effectively  serves  today’s  youth,  it  must  emphasize 
each  of  these  themes.  It  must  place  each  in  the  proper 
perspective  since  eac1’  has  a unique  contribution  to  make  to 
the  child’s  total  education. 

The  manner  in  which  this  multi-emphasis  approach  may 
be  achieved  will  be  discussed  in  3.23.  This  section  discusses 
the  nature  of  each  theme  with  regard  to  its  importance  in 
science  learnings, 

2.10  The  Processes  of  Sciencing 

There  are  certain  processes  (mental  techniques  and 
skills)  that  characterize  the  thinking  of  u scientist.  Although 
very  few  will  become  scientists,  life  in  today's  and 
tomorrow’s  society  demands  that  each  citizen  comprehend 
the  nature  of  scientific  thought.  Mastery  of  the  processes  of 
science  can  contribute  to  the  total  education  of  the  child 
because  of  their  high  transferability.  Sciencing  (both 
natural  and  social)  is  more  inductive  or  synthetic  while  the 
thinking  required  for  most  other  school  subjects, 
particularly  mathematics  and  the  language  aits,  is  more 
deductive  or  analytical.  Educational  research  indicates  that 
inductive  thought  cannot  be  mustered  by  students  being 
told  or  reading  about  the  processes  involved.  They  must 
have  actual  experience  in  using  these  skills.  Adults  who 
properly  utilize  the  data  the  scientific  enterprise  provides 
must  experience  the  techniques  used  in  arriving  at  these 
data.  This  is  necessary  if  they  are  to  have  some  idea  of  the 
capabilities  and  limitations  of  science  as  well  as  the 
significance  of  and  restrictions  on  its  data.  Additionally,  in 
today's  society,  they  must  collect  and  process  the  data 
needed  to  make  everyday  decisions. 

2. 1 1 The  Process  Hierarchy  - Its  Need  and  Description 

Even  though  the  student  must  be  a practitioner  of 
science  if  he  is  to  comprehend  and  master  the  processes  of 
sciencing,  the  processes  he  is  asked  to  master  must  be 
consistent  with  his  mental  growth  and  development. 
Although  no  teacher  would  ask  a student  to  write  a 
complex  sentence  before  he  can  form  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  or  to  extract  square  roots  before  he  can  add  two 
single  digit  numbers,  it  has  not  been  uncommon  to  find 
examples  in  science  instruction  of  comparably  absurd 
assignments.  Some  students  have  been  asked  to  perform 
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complicated  investigations  before  they  have  mastered 
making  precise  observations.  Just  as  there  are  simpler  skills 
to  be  mastered  before  students  can  accomplish  the  more 
complex  ones  in  language  and  mathematics,  there  are 
simpler  processes  of  sciencing  to  be  mastered  before  the 
student  can  perform  the  total  synthetical  act.  Since  this 
inductive  reasoning  often  involves  abstract  thought,  total 
sciencing  can  be  performed  by  only  a few  students  before 
junior  high  school.  On  the  other  hand,  to  delay  all  sciencing 
until  junior  high  school  is  just  as  unrealistic  since  there  are 
simpler  sciencing  processes  to  be  mastered  before  complex 
investigations  and  syntheses  can  be  preformed. 

In  classroom  instruction  and  curriculum  development 
each  process  should  be  introduced  as  the  student  acq>  ires 
some  mastery  of  the  prerequisite  processes.  This  in  tu:. 
requires  ordering  the  processes  in  a series  which  indicates 
those  processes  whose  mastery  is  antecedent  to  the 
performing  of  other  processes.  Such  an  ordering  is  called  a 
process  hierarchy. 

Considerable  work  in  recent  years  has  been  devoted  to 
the  development  of  a valid  hierarchy  for  the  processes  of 
sciencing.  Much  of  the  work  of  the  Commission  on  Science 
Education  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  in  developing  the  elementary 
science  program,  Science -A  Process  Approach,  involved 
validating  one  such  hierarchy. h2  Although  this  research 
indicates  that  this  hierarchy  is  a valid  one.  several  problems 
arise  in  generalizing  it  to  all  K*12  science  instruction.  The 
three  major  ones  are:  (1 ) Is  it  the  only  valid  hierarchy  for 
the  elementary  grades?  (2)  Does  it  contain  all  the  sciencing 
processes?  (3)  What  other  processes  are  required  to  extern! 
it  to  include  secondary  programs  and  pre-school  programs 
as  well  as  to  provide  for  disadvantaged  students  entering 
kindergarten  or  first  grade?  In  an  attempt  to  compensate 
for  these  possible  deficiencies,  an  inferred  hierarchy,  drawn 
from  several  sources,  has  been  employed  in  developing  this 
publication.  The  processes  were  ordered  by  inference!  It  is 
the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  this  hierarchy  is  fairly 
valid,  and  as  such,  should  be  tested, 

2.12  The  Inferred  Process  Hierarchy 

This  inferred  hierarchy  of  processes  is  given  in  Chart  2.1 . 
The  more  complex  acts  are  at  the  top  and  their  antecedent 
processes  arranged  in  the  lower  levels  of  the  scheme. 

The  inclusion  of  operational  definitions  of  each  process 
mentioned  in  this  hierarchy  might  be  a welcome  addition  to 
this  publication  for  many  readers.  These  definitions  have 
not  been  included  for  three  reasons:  (1)  their  inclusion 
would  considerably  lengthen  this  section  as  well  as  the  total 
publication;  (2)  most  of  these  definitions  can  be  found  in 
current  education  and  science  education  literature;  and  (3) 
the  reader  can  easily  develop  his  own  operational  definition 
for  each  process  by  referring  to  first  and  third  column  of 
the  objective  list  in  3.30  (p.  19  thru  1 10)  and  noting  the 
objectives  which  call  for  utilization  of  the  various  processes. 

Some  duplications  and  overlaps  must  exist  in  this 
hierarchy.  For  example,  one  would  be  performing  much  the 
same  type  of  transformations  in  ordering,  equating  and 
sequencing  as  in  using  spacetime  relationships,  using 
numbers,  and  measuring.  Such  duplications  are  necessary  to 
eliminate  gaps  in  the  complete  coverage  of  the  processes  of 
sciencing. 
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Chart  2 I THE  INFERRED  . kOCESS  HIERARCHY 
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Another  type  of  duplication  oecuis  which  involves 
repenting  similar  processes  at  various  levels  of 
sophistication,  flic'  most  pioimrieul  example  is  the  series  of 
processes  involving  the  vanoiis  ioinis  of  geneiuh/jhon.  i.e, 
catcgoi ically  concept ualizmg,  assimilating,  generalizing, 
synthesizing.  synihesi/mg  icsulls  and  charade i building. 
The  complexity  mcl  absli  act  ness  ot  the  entities  to  be  linked 
increase  fiom  simple  particular  chuuclerisiics  oi  concrete 
objects  in  calegoucal  concepluali/ahon  to  comprehensive 
abstract  principles  and  values  in  chaiacler  building.  Other 
strands  exist  involving  a similar  duplication. 

2.13  L !sing  a Process  / Reran  7/  v 

A Process  Hierarchy  might  be  operationally  defined  as: 
A sequence  of  spectlic  mental  skills  used  to  transform 
information  in  the  acts  of  learning  and  piublcm  solving  and 
ordered  so  the  transfoimalion  utilized  at  any  given 
performance  level  depends  on  some  pioticieney  in  most  of 
the  transformations  listed  in  all  levels  below  it. 

This  definition  does  not  imply  that  a poison  who  can 
perform  complex  mental  pincesses  will  not  also  he 
performing  lower  level  transloimations.  In  fact,  a 
sophisticated  scientist  often  uses  several  low  level 
transformations  (such  as  diset miniating  or  observing)  when 
be  encounters  a new  phenomenon  prior  to  synthesizing  it 
into  a reorganized  coneeptiu.il  reference  fiame.  Thus,  some 
high  school  objectives  may  involve  only  low  level 
transformations,  hut  the  high  school  science  curriculum 
must  not  be  over-loaded  with  such  activities.  These  simpler 
processes  are  usually  necessaiy  inferences  of  higher  level 
transformations.  On  the  other  hand,  in  introducing  new 
phenomena  such  as  electromagnetic  waves,  radioactivity  or 
certain  socio-interdependencies,  objectives  may  need  to  be 
specifically  staled  in  lei  ms  of  a lower  level  process. 

Although  several  students  in  a class  may  have  progressed 
to  near  the  same  position  in  the  hierarchy,  not  all  the 
students  in  any  class  will  be  equally  advanced,  I he  teacher 
must  therefore  alter  his  objectives  and  stiategics  to  allow 
for  individual  differences  if  he  is  to  pronn  * student 
mastery  of  antecedent  processes  before  forcing  the 
performance  of  more  complex  transformations. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  incorrect  to  assume  that 
once  a student  has  achieved  proficiency  in  a series  of 
processes,  he  should  attack  new  problems  using  these 
processes  in  a neat  sequential  order.  Qmie  the  opposite  is 
likely  true.  Although  certain  individuals  may  attack 
problems  in  an  orderly  manner,  transposing  one  person’s 
method  on  another  completely  ignores  the  psychology  of 
individual  differences.  Any  study  of  major  scientific 
discoveries  reveals  that  even  two  scientists  differ 
considerably  in  their  approach  to  scientific  investigations. 
The  hierarchy,  therefore  does  not  describe  how  a student 
should  undertake  the  study  of  a science  problem  but 
merely  identities,  particul.nly  at  the  elemental  v and  junior 
high  ievcls.  the  kinds  of  activities  the  child  is  icudy  to 
attempt  or  should  do  for  compensator)  vvoik. 

2.20  The  Conceptual  Schemes  of  Science1' 

Man  in  his  attempt  to  comprehend  his  environment  has 
found  it  helpful  to  svnthesizc  ins  knowledge  into  a few  big 
ideas  These  genet. ili/ed  ideas  give  him  a fiamework  from 


which  to  interpret  new  phenomena  he  encounters.  Such 
ideas  are  often  icfcrred  to  as  the  conceptual  schemes  of 
science.  To  provide  some  comprehensible  threads  around 
which  to  organize  the  school  science  curriculum,  scientists 
and  science  educators  have  attempted  to  identify  the  con- 
ceptual schemes  which  encompass  the  whole  of  science 
knowledge.  The  result  mg  sets  have  varied  in  number  from 
about  six  to  twelve. 

Problems  often  arise  in  applying  these  sets  to  curriculum 
design  and  classroom  pAgrams,  These  problems  arise  from 
three  main  sources  which  are:  (I)  When  these  statements 
are  few  in  number,  they  are  often  so  generalized  that  many 
persons,  even  some  scientists,  have  difficulty  seeing  the 
total  en  com  passmen  t of  science  in  them..  (2)  Such 
comprehensive  statements  do  not  communicate  effectively 
to  all  teachers,  particularly  elementary  teachers  whose 
background  in  science  is  often  somewhat  limited.  (3)  There 
are  ideas  concerning  the  interactions  of  scientific 
knowledge  with  other  bodies  of  knowledge  which  should 
legitimately  be  included  in  the  science  curriculum  but  often 
are  not  covered  by  a set  of  conceptual  schemes  restricted  to 
the  structure  of  science, 

Expanding  the  number  of  big  ideas  in  the  set  may  also 
present  problems.  First,  the  set  becomes  long  and 
somewhat  cumbersome  to  work  with.  Secondly,  the 
generalization  of  the  same  fact,  simple  concept  or  principle 
may  support  two  or  more  conceptual  schemes,  in  fact, 
more  than  one  of  the  ‘'ordinary  conditions”  schemes  may 
eventually  be  synthesized  into  a more  comprehensive 
member  of  the  set.  On  the  other  hand,  such  an  expanded 
set  has  the  advantage  of  improving  communication  and 
comprehension.  To  make  these  Guidelines  as  useful  as 
possible  to  alt  schools  and  teachers  in  Indiana,  an  expanded 
set  is  utilized.  The  resulting  set  contains  seventeen 
statements  of  major  generalizations  of  scientific  knowledge. 

2.2 1 Statement  of  the  Conceptual  Schemes 

Although  a conceptual  scheme  is  an  idea  which  cannot 
be  communicated  by  a summary  word  or  phrase,  eacn 
scheme  has  been  given  a title  so  the  objectives  in  the  next 
section  can  be  coded  to  the  schemes, 

2.21- 1  Differences  and  Similarities  of  Objects.  There  are 
differences  and  similarities  in  all  objects  (both  living  and 
non-living)  in  the  neutral  world.  These  differences  and 
similarities  can  be  used  to  develop  classifications  hierarchies 
which  arc  useful  in  inferring  and  predicting  the  properties 
and  characteristics  of  unfamiliar  natural  objects. 

2.21- 2  f undamental  Structures.  All  objects  (both  living 
and  non-living)  in  the  natural  world  can  be  analyzed  in 
terms  ol  their  component  parts  and  a hierarchy  of  systems 
mound  which  these  components  are  organized.  The 
ultimate  units  of  analysis  are  the  fundamental  particles 
which  presumably  have  the  same  characteristics  throughout 
the  universe, 

2.21*3  Space1  Time  Reference  Frames.  All  natural  objects 
exist  in  time  and  spate.  Their  attributes  and  behavior  can 
only  be  comprehended  from  the  proper  space-time 
reference  frame. 
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2.21- 4.  Force  Fields . All  natural  objects  distort  for  effect 
changes  in)  the  space  and  time  in  which  they  exist.  These 
disunions  create  forces  around  the  object  that  affect  the 
behavior  of  other  objects  entering  these  force  fields. 
Descriptions  of  these  effects  are  dependent  on  the  space 
reference  frame  chosen, 

2.21- 5.  Constant  Change.  All  objects  (both  living  and 
non  living)  are  in  constant  change.  Descriptions  of  these 
changes  are  dependent  upon  the  time  reference  frame 
chosen. 

2.2\<\  Statistical  Descriptions.  The  qualities  and  behaviors 
of'  natural  objects  and  their  subunits  can  be  described  on  a 
statistical  basis.  Communication  of  these  properties  to 
others  requires  the  use  of  standaid  units. 

2.21- 7.  Differences  and  Solidarities  of  Interactions . There 
are  differences  and  similarities  in  the  interactions  of  natural 
objects  and  their  subunits.  The  differences  and  similarities 
can  be  classified  into  catcgoiies  which  are  useful  in  infeiring 
and  predicting  events  that  oeeur  during  internet  ions'. 

2.21- 8.  Action  Forces.  Interactions  occur  only  asa  result  of 
unbalanced  forces, 

2.2 1- 0.  Matter  Conservation.  Under  ordinary  conditions , 
interactions  of  natural  objects  or  their  subunits  may  involve 
matter  transformations;  but  matter  is  neither  created  nor 
destroyed 


2.2 1*10.  Energy  Forms!  There  are  many  kinds  of  energy. 


2.21- 11.  Energy  Exchange.  The  interactions  of  natural 
objects  or  their  sub-units  involve  the  exchange  of  energy 
which  may  be  transformed  from  one  kind  to  another  as 
well  as  transferred  in  kind. 

2.21*12.  Energy  Conservation.  Under  ordinary  conditions. 
during  the  interactions  of  natural  objects,  eneigy  is  neither 
created  nor  destroyed, 
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2.21- 13.  Matter/Energy  Conservation.  All  interactions  tend 
toward  equilibrium  in  which  energy  content  (enthalpy)  is  a 
minimum  and  the  energy  distribution  (entropy)  is  most 
random.  In  the  piocess  ot  attaining  equilibrium,  energy 
transformations,  matter  transloimaiions  or  matter-eneigy 
transformations  occur,  Nevci  the  less,  the  sum  of  energy  and 
matter  in  the  universe  remains  constant. 

2.2  I I 4.  Interdependency  of  Nature.  There  js  organization 
in  the  uimerse  and  therefore  there  is  an  interdependency 
among  al!  natural  objects  and  their  subunits. 

2.2 !•! 5.  (generalized  Pcneptions.  To  comprehend  Im  total 
environment  and  his  interrelationships  with  it.  man  has 
developed  mental  constructs  (concepts,  principles,  theories, 
and  "natural  laws")  to  interpret  it.  These  constructs  can 
exist  only  hcausc  man  believes  nature  is  not  capikious  and 
sample  obligations  can  theiciore  he  generalized.  Since 


these  are  constructs  of  the  human  mind,  they  are  subject  to 
continual  revision  as  new  obseivations  are  made  which  are 
in  conflict  with  them. 

2.21 - 16.  Science  and  Technology.  To  man,  some  of  the 
most  important  interactions  in  nature  are  those  which 
affect  his  general  welfare  and  survival;  thus,  he  continually 
strives  to  better  comprehend  and  interpret  the  universe  and 
his  interactions  with  it  in  order  to  improve  the  quality  of 
these  interactions.  This  had  led  to  man  s technological 
(including  medical)  achievements  and  the  continual 
modi ti cat  ion  ol  technological  devices, 

2.21- 17.  Science  and  Society.  Important  to  man  is  his 
interaction  with  his  fellow  man.  This  interaction  has  led  to 
the  development  of  his  communicative  techniques  and  the 
humanities.  These  have  created  another  class  of  interactions 
which  can  only  be  understood  in  terms  of  man’s  humanist,* 
constructs  and  values  and  their  interrelationships  (cow 
frontutions)  with  the  scientifically  developed  com- 
prehension of  the  universe  and  its  technological  appli- 
cations. 

2.22  Science  Teaching  and  the  Conceptual  Schemes 

These  seventeen  generalizations  can  be  used  in 
organizing  the  K-12  science  curriculum  to  give  the 
processes  of  science  direction.  However,  these 
generalizations  are  not  ones  which  the  student  can  learn 
and  comprehend  by  committing  them  to  verbal  memory.; 
He  must  synthesize  them  from  his  own  encounters  with  his 
environment  and/or  science  learning  experiences.  This  is  an 
ever-expanding  process  which  begins  with  linking  similar 
attributes  (such  as  common  colors  and  shapes)  of  concrete 
objects  to  form  simple  concepts  (such  as  red  or  square). 
Simple  concepts  are  chained  to  form  principles  and 
principles  to  form  hypotheses,  theories  and  ‘‘natural  laws”. 
Eventually  these  theories  arc  connected  as  generalized 
conceptual  schemes.  It  is  only  when  the  student  has  had 
enough  encounters  with  nature  to  make  these 
generalizations  internally  via  his  own  mental  operations 
that  we  can  say  he  has  truly  learned  the  big  ideas. 

The  need  for  direct  experiences  with  the  real  world  does 
not  negate  verbal  learning  and  instruction  in  science 
programs.  Often  a student  may  have  experienced  cnought 
environmental  encounters  to  complete  the  required  mental 
connection  but  his  mind  has  not  made  the  inductive 
linkage.  At  this  point  the  teacher  should  enter  with  oral  or 
written  instruction  (which  might  be  either  interrogative  or 
declarative)  to  spark  the  needed  creative  linkage.  The  role 
ol  the  teacher  is  therefore  to  arrange  a proper  mix  of  the 
various  kinds  of  science  learning  experiences  so  the  student 
can  progress  along  this  ladder  of  generalizing  as  rapidly  as 
his  mental  ability  and  maturation  will  permit. 

Testing  for  the  learning  of  generalizations  provides  one 
of  the  paradoxes  of  science  curriculum  design.  Since  it  is 
impossible  to  examine  dnectly  the  internal  connections 
that  exist  in  the  student's  mind,  we  must  look  for  external 
evidence  that  the  internal  transformation  has  occurred.  A 
paradox  exists  as  most  of  the  overt  evidence  which  the 
student  can  provide  for  direct  examination  involves  his 
application  or  translation  of  the  generalized  idea  to  new 


phenomena  which  is  a deductive  or  analytical  process  rather 
than  an  inductive  or  synthetic  one.  This  however,  is  not 
unscientific  since  it  is  the  approach  taken  by  a creative 
scientist  when  lie  pioposes  a new  theory  or  hypothesis  to 
connect  previously  unrelated  phenomena.  He  must  then  put 
the  new  theory  to  test.  Testing  involves  applying  it  to  a new 
set  of  circumstances  and  checking  to  determine  if  the 
theory  predicts  what  occms.  Only  after  several  tests  have 
reinforced  the  theory  does  the  scientific  community  begin 
to  develop  confidence  in  the  theory.  If  they  do  not,  the 
theory  is  rejected.  Similarly,  in  testing  to  determine  if  the 
student  has  in  fact  made  a generalization,  we  can  have 
confidence  he  has  made  the  proper  mental  linkages  if  lie 
applies  the  new  knowledge  successfully  to  several  new 
situations.  If  he  cannot  make  these  translations,  wo  assume 
that  he  lacks  the  synthesis  even  though  he  may  vci bali/e  by 
rote  recall, 

2.30  The  Values  and  Attitudes  Derived  from  Science 
Learning  Experiences 

Instruction  that  does  not  relate  to  living  and  provide  the 
learner  with  standards  by  which  he  can  weigh  his  own 
behavior  is  of  little  worth  to  him.  Although  mastery  of  the 
processes  of  sciencing  and  comprehension  of  the  conceptual 
scheme  of  science  can  provide  the  student  valuable  tools  for 
critically  evaluating  his  actions,  surely  some  standards'  of 
behavior  emerge  from  science  learning  experiences  which 
can  give  direction  to  the  student’s  present  and  future  life.  A 
close  examination  of  science  and  scicnung  reveals  that  not 
only  do  scientists  and  science  teachers  have  moral 
standards,  hut  the  very  progress  of  the  scientific  enterprise 
during  the  last  four  centuries  is  the  result  of  an  intrinsic 
value  system..  Scientists  must  accept  this  system  and 
characterize  it  m ihcii  scientific  work  or  scientific  progress 
stops. 

This  system  may  not  encompass  the  total  set  of  values 
which  man  has  derived  from  a study  of  the  humanities.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  has  much  in  common  with  that  set  even 
though  the  values  may  be  stated  slightly  differently.  Seven 
such  values  were  identified  by  the  Educational  Policies 
Commission  in  /:’ duration  and  the  Spirit  of  Science,4  This 
body  was  directing  itself  to  a discussion  of  those  values 
inherent  to  the  spirt  of  science  or  rational  thought  which 
should  pervade  all  of  education.  There  may  he  other  values, 
or  at  least  attitudes,  which  science  learning  experiences  can 
and  should  contributes  to  the  student’s  standards  for  living. 
After  reviewing  the  statement  of  goals  (Sec.,  1 .22)  and  other 
sources,  four  more  values  or  attitudes  were  identified. 

2.3 1 The  Statement  of  I alues  ami  A tt italics 

The  resulting  eleven  values  and  attitudes  are  listed  below 
with  a brief  commentary  on  each. 

2.3  M Longing  to  Know  anil  Understand 

Sc  fence  has  developed  due  to  man’s  continual  desire  to 
understand  the  world  around  him.  Scientific  progress 
results  fioin  this  ciutosity  and  the  continual  discovery  of 
new  problems  needing  solution  during  the  investigation  of 
original  problems.  Such  a curiosity  can  aid  e.uh  person  us 
he  seeks  to  full  ill  his  social  role. 


2.31*2  Questii  ming  i >/  A II  Things 

Man’s  understanding  of  nature  is  of  his  own  conception 
and  may  be  limited  in  comprehensiveness  by  the  reference 
frame  of  the  observer.  Certainty  of  conclusions  is  therefore 
replaced  by  probability.  Although  conscientious  observers 
try  to  be  as  objective  as  possible  in  arriving  at  conclusions, 
later  evidence  often  brings  these  conclusions  into  question; 
consequently,  even  many  “self-evident”  truths  must  be  held 
as  suspect.  Thus,  each  person  must  advance  his  own 
conclusions  opcn-mindedly  with  modesty  and  humility 
since  they  may  contain  similar  uncertainties. 

2.3 1  -3  Search  for  Data  ami  Their  Meaning 

The  longing  to  know  and  understand  is  satisfied  by 
interpreting  the  data  one  collects.  Accurately  collected  data 
is  of  little  value  since  as  data  it  is  merely  unrcaltcd  discrete 
bits  of  information;  however,  such  data  is  essential  for  the 
formation  of  generalizations  which  yield  understanding.  To 
connect  this  data  into  concepts,  principles,  theories  and 
conceptual  schemes  demands  the  employing  of  the 
processes  of  sciencing  by  a creative,  flexible,  unbiased 
mind. 

2.. 3 1 -4  Demand  f >r  1 erificath  m 

The  hypothetical  nature  of  theories  and  other 
generalizations  suggests  that  they  are  subject  to  test.  They 
must,  tn  turn,  be  tested.  Scientists  do  not  merely  accept  the 
need  for  testing  their  conclusions' they  actively  search  ways 
to  make  such  tests.  Such  searching  by  each  one  to  test  his 
concl  ions  can  give  greater  credibility  to  his  call  for 
honesty. 

2.3 1  -5  Respect  fi n Logic 

The  validity  of  untested  inferences  and  predictions  can 
be  judged  in  terms  of  the  consistency  of  the  logic  used  in 
deriving  them  and  the  relevancy  and  adequacy  of  the 
promises  on  which  the  logic  is  based.  Although  inferences 
and  predictions  must  eventually  be  tested  by  collecting  new 
data,  there  would  he  little  scientific  progress  without  using 
the  rules  of  logic,  Sikh  objectivity  is  needed  in  solving  all 
types  of  problems, 

2.. 3 1 *6  Ci msuleratii m of  Premises 

searching  to  unde i stand  nature,  man  must  be  careful 
noi  to  draw  conclusions  that  overextend  the  evidence.  The 
observer  must  try  to  prevent  his  own  predispositions  from 
shaping  his  collection  and  interpretation  of  data.  He  must 
also  be  aware  of  the  limitations  that  the  state  of  the  art  of 
sciencing  may  place  on  the  scope  of  his  investigations.  The 
interpietation  of  the  data  must  not  be  extended  to  propose 
solutions  to  problems  to  which  the  data  arc  irrelevant.  One 
must  therefore  consider  the  capabilities  and  limitations  of 
both  himself  and  science  as  he  seeks  to  be  a responsible 
member  of  society. 

2.3 1  -7  Ci  msideratii  m of  Consequences 

If  one  holds  a belief  or  takes  aelion  that  docs  not 
conMder  implications  or  consequences,  he  is  acting  in 
partial  ignorance.  Although  knowledge  of  consequences  is 
always  incomplete,  a thinking  person  does  not  act  or 
believe  without  attempting  to  project  the  effects  of  Ins 
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action,  Ho  must  evaluate  all  possible  alternatives  arul  pursue 
a course  of  action  which  will  have  the  least  possible  harmful 
backwash.  71ns  evaluation  must  not  be  limited  to  peisunal 
and  local  consequences  but  must  considei  the  total  human 
race  of  which  his  is  hut  a single  member.  'Mi is  sense  of 
responsibility  should  be  inherent  in  all  human  thought. 

2.3 1  -R  Respect  for  Order  in  Nature 

As  man  considers  the  effects  of  his  actions  on  other 
humans,  he  is  forced  to  considei  an  even  wider  circle  of 
influence  since  there  are  inter-relationships  linking  all 
objects  in  nature.  Although  many  of  these  inter-relations 
may  be  subtle,  an>  careful  study  of  nature  will  reveal  them. 
Science  learning  experiences  should  do  more  than  produce 
an  awareness  of  this  order  in  nature,  I lies  should  nourish 
this  awareness  into  an  active  respect. 

2.3 1  -9  Demonstrating  Confidence  and  Satisfaction 

for  the  individual  to  I nihil  lus  social  role,  he  must  have 
pride  in  his  work.  He  can  do  this  host  when  he  can 
experience  success  rather  than  failure*  This  does  not  mean 
that  Ins  efforts  must  always  lead  to  success  hut  that  lie 
directs  his  activities  to  this  end.  Science  learning 
experiences  should  therefore  he  designed  so  that  the 
student  can  attack  life's  pi  ob  Ictus  with  confidence  and  with 
a hope  ol  achieving  satisfactory  results. 

2.31-10  1 'ah ting  Scientific ■ Heritage 

Intellectually  each  generation  stands  on  the  shoulders  of 
all  preceding  gene  i at  ions.  The  scienltlic  enterprise  and  its 
technological  applications  illiMiutc  this  pnnciple,  Kven 
though  scientific  knowledge  and  understanding  is  uncertain, 
an  appicciation  of  the  value  system  which  characterizes 
scienltlic  study  and  the  tieinendous  labor  it  demands  Causes 
one  to  respect  this  knowledge.  One  should  reject  it  only 
after  assembling  enough  contudictory  evidence  to  justify 
such  action.  Students  should  have  science  learning 
experiences  from  which  they  caa  develop  this  kind  of 
respect  for  our  scientific  heritage. 

2.3 1 -1  i Developing  a Commitment  to  Aesthetics  in  Nature 

Science  learning  expeiienccs  should  cause  the  student  to 
consider  the  consequences  of  Ins  action  on  nature  and  to 
respect  the  order  that  exists  in  nature.  Beyond  this,  he  must 
have  oppoi amities  to  become  actively  involved  in 
maintaining  this  older, 

2.32  /. imitation  of  Science  f. earning  experience  in 
Teaching  Values  for  Living 

Although  these  eleven  values  or  attitudes  can  be  gained 
or.  at  least,  enhanced  by  properly  directed  science  learning 
experiences,  they  do  not  comprise  a total  value  system  for 
living.  Others  will  be  added  to  these  from  a study  of  the 
humanities  and  from  other  institutions  of  wnich  the 
student  is  a member  such  as  the  family  and  church.  On  the 
other  hand,  these  eleven  can  both  supplement  and  icin force 
those  obtained  from  other  somces  as  well  as  piovide  some 
guiding  principles  for  evaluating  and  organizing  a total  value 
system. 

2.33  evaluating  the  Learning  of  Values  and  Attitudes 

There  are  many  problems  concerning  how  to  teach  for 


learning  in  the  affective  domain.  Although  teachers  have 
always  claimed  that  the  development  of  attitudes,  values 
and  appreciations  should  be  some  of  the  most  important 
outcomes  of  their  instruction,  true  evaluation  of  these  goals 
lias  seldom  occurred.  This  failure  most  likely  results  from 
the  absence  of  effective  classroom  measures  for  this  lype  of 
learning.  In  the  past,  methods  for  evaluating  such  learning 
have  icccived  very  little  attention  even  in  teacher  training 
programs.  However,  as  with  all  learning,  if  the  behaviors  can 
be  identified  which  demonstrate  that  the  desired  learning 
has  occurred,  it  is  possible  to  construct  a plan  to  evaluate  it. 

Identifying  overt  activities  that  provide  evidence  that 
values,  attitudes  and  appreciations  have  been  learned  is 
more  difficult  than  with  most  other  types  of  learning. 
Psychoinoior  learning  is  probably  the  easiest  to  evaluate 
since  the  overt  behavioral  change  is  usually  nearly  identical 
to  the  desired  learning.  Evaluating  learning  in  the  cognitive 
domain  is  not  as  straightforward  since  the  anticipated 
mental  changes  and  the  overt  behavior  evincing  those 
changes  are  not  identical.  They  become  continually  more 
divergent  as  one  progresses  from  simple  knowledge  (or 
factual)  learning  to  the  more  complex  thought  processes. 
This  means  that  there  is  often  a credibility  gap  between  the 
measurement  of  learning  and  the  actual  learning.  Although 
the  testing  instruments  may  validly  indicate  the  examinee’s 
ability  to  perform  acts  which  should  demonstrate  the 
anticipated  learning,  be  may  be  responding  correctly  for  a 
completely  different  reason.  This  credibility  gap  is  even 
greater  when  learning  in  the  affective  domain  is  evaluated. 
There  may  be  other  factors  besides  the  student's  internal 
value  system  causing  him  to  display  the  overt  behaviors 
which  indicate  he  is  characterizing  the  value.  5 

On  the  other  hand,  as  discussed  in  2.22,  evaluation  plans 
can  be  designed  with  a fairly  high  validity  for  measuring 
intellectual  abilities  and  skills  such  as  comprehending, 
applying,  analyzing,  synthesizing  and  evaluating.  Such  plans 
confront  the  student  with  situations  which  require  using 
these  kinds  of  thought.  Evaluation  in  the  affective  domain, 
although  admittedly  less  certain,  should  be  very  similar.  It 
should  evaluate  the  student  in  situations  where  he  must 
apply  values  to  determine  his  course  of  action.  Since  other 
motives  (such  as  knowledge  of  the  teacher’s  values)  may 
cause  the  student  to  respond  as  a particular  value  would 
dictate,  it  is  often  necessary  to  evaluate  the  student  under 
more  relaxed  conditions  than  for  other  types  of  learning. 

2.34  Teaching  for  Values  and  Attitudes 

As  indicated  above,  one  problem  in  evaluating  learning 
in  the  affective  domain  is  the  identification  of  the  overt 
hehaviors  which  indicate  this  kind  of  learning.  Teachers 
have  often  failed  to  identify  those  behaviors  which  char- 
acterize persons  committed  to  desired  values.  They  have 
also  failed  to  design  classroom  strategies  and  learning  situ- 
ations through  which  students  can  cither  display  or  apply 
these  values  and  attitudes.  Perhaps  r.  m more  critical  is  the 
failure  of  common  evaluation  systems  to  reward  students 
who  act  positively  in  terms  of  desired  values  and  attitudes. 
Many  evaluation  systems  which  test  only  for  recall  com- 
pletely negate  any  positive  attitudes  that  may  have 
developed. 

If  values  and  attitudes  arc  to  be  learned,  positive 
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hehaviois  must  he  identified.  1'licii  educational  sliaiegies 
nmsl  be  designed  not  only  lo  allow  for  the  behaviors,  but 
to  actively  encmiiage  them.  IT  the  “questioning  of  all 
tilings”  is  a desirable  value,  then  the  classroom  atmusphcie 
must  be  such  that  the  student  can  ticch  question  and  the 
evaluation  system  must  lewaul  him  tor  this  questioning.  If 
lie  should  have  "respect  lm  logic”,  then  he  must  have  an 
oppoit unity  to  tlunh  logically  and  be  row-aided  for  doing 
so.  If  a driving  “seauli  loi  data  and  tlieii  meaning”  is  a 
desirable  altitude,  the  student  must  be  given  oppoit  unities 
to  search,  he  encomaged  lo  do  so  and  he  rewarded  for 
searching,  Each  of  the  eleven  values  could  be  discussed  in  a 
similai  manner,  however  the  nnpoi tun t piineiple  to  be 
considered  in  leaching  foi  value  learning  is  that  behaviors 
must  he  identified  lhal  evince  value'  learning  and 
instructional  si  ia  tones  designed  to  on  com  age  a ml  reward 
these  behaviors, 

2.40  Psycho-motor  Skills  in  Science  Learning  Experiences 

If  a student  is  lo  he1 2 3  an  actual  practitioner  of  science,  he 
will  need  to  pci  form  many  manipulations  with  equipment 
and  instiuments.  Although  each  investigation  requites  a 
unique  assemblage  ol  appaiatus,  ilieie  are  several 
instruments  and  techniques  which  aie  common  to  several 
acts  of  scicncing.  Most  manipulative  skills  will  demand 
some  cognitive'  learning  dining  the  student's  initial 
experience  with  them,  but  1!  they  are  to  be  useful  to  the 
student  in  varied  activities*  they  need  to  be  icduced  to 
stimulus-* response  01  chaining  type  icaetions.  These 
psyehomotoi  skills  include  reading  a multitude  of 
measuiing  iiistuinieuls  tiom  the  simple  mcicistick  llnougli 
ihcimometcrs,  giaduales  and  hinds  lo  balances,  electrical 
meters,  baromeleis  and  \einici  scales,  ad|ustmg  and 
iodising  mieioscopcs.  mixing  chemicals  and  mampulaling  a 
slide  Mile, 

Acquisition  of  these  psychomoiot  skills  will  facilitate 
the  st u den l in  his  scicncing.  They  may  actually  slim  pen  his 
psychomolur  ic Ilexes  oi  li.msfei  lo  real  life  activities,  but  it 
is  u in calist ic  lo  con. side i ihcse  as  ihe'  ma|oi  goals  tin  science 
learning.  They  are  only  tools  which  the  4 5 indent  can  use  to 
achieve  other  objectives  both  m school  ,and  out.  Even 
though  the  initial  acquisition  of  the  skill  may  require 
systematic'  instruction,  ibis  instruction  should  be 
considered  only  as  a means  lo  an  end  by  both  teacher  and 
student. 

2,50  The  Subject  Matter  of  Science 

Since  the  majoi  emphasis  of  this  section  has  been  on  the 
processes,  conceptual  schemes  and  values  and  altitudes 
intrinsic  to  science,  it  might  appeal  the  importance  of  the 
subject  matiei  of  science  is  being  1 educed.  I(  may  be  true 
that  much  past  science  leaching  has  nveiempliasizcd  the 
regurgitation  of  "scientific  facts”  often  little  more  than 
isolated  hits  of  data*  Additionally  “scientific  knowledge”  is 
exploding  much  too  lapully  I’m  any  one  poison  to  catalog  it 
totally.  Conversely  mental  liausformations  must  operate  on 
data,  generalizations  nmsl  link  lads,  and  values  and 
attitudes  result  from  tnierpietatmg  data;  thcicfoic  snencing 
cannot  occur  in  a vacuum.  It  must  operate  on  something. 
This  something  is  the  xuhicd  matter  of  science  anuses  with 
proper  expansion  and  selection  to  include  the  student's 
total  relevant  physical  and  hmlogic.il  einnoiimenl. 


As  can  be  seen  by  reading  the  objectives,  these 
Guidelines  do  not  slight  science  subject  matter.  Since  very 
few  factual  details  are  retained  by  the  learner,  the  appeal 
here  is  for  school  science  programs  which  are  directed 
toward  helping  the  student  discover,  understand  and 
execute  his  role  in  a dynamic  society  by  using  the  processes 
of  scicncing  to  arrive  at  generalizations  which  he  can  apply 
to  real  world  problems  after  evaluating  them  by  an 
organized  value  system.  Only  as  science  subject  matter 
contributes  to  the  education  of  this  kind  of  productive 
individual  docs  it  have  reason  for  being  a part  of  the  school 
curriculum. 


1.  Walbesser,  Henry,  A Model  for  the  Evaluation  of 
Curriculum , Washington,  D.C.,  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Miscellaneous 
Publications,  1967. 

2.  Americann  Association  for  the  Advancemen  t 
Science,  Science- A Process  Approach%  Parts  AG,  New 
York,  N.Y..  Xerox  Corporation,  1969-70. 

3.  The  wording  if  several  of  the  schemes  (particularly 
2.21-6  and  2.21*13)  is  close  to  that  used  in:  National 
Science  Teachers  Association,  Theory  into  Action, 
Washington,  D.C.,  NSTA,  1964. 

4.  Education  Policies  Commission,  Education  and  the 
Spirit  of  Sc icncc,  Washington,  D.C. , National 
Education  Association.  1.966. 

5.  Eiss,  Albert  F.,  and  Harbeck,  Mary  Blatt,  Behavioral 
Objectives  in  the  Affective  Domain,  Washington,  D.C., 
NSSA-NTSA.  1969, 
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3.0  Performance  Objectives  for  School  Science  Planning 


3.10  The  Role  of  Performance  Objectives  in  Instructional 
Planning 

It  has  been  emphasized  that  instruction  must  be 
evaluated  in  terms  of  its  outcomes,  i.e.  its  benefits  to  the 
students.  For  this  to  be  effectively  accomplished,  school 
systems,  schools  and  teachers  must  clearly  define: 

1 1.,  Where  they  are  going, 

2.  How  they  are  going  to  get  there, 

3.  How  they  are  going  to  know  when  they  have  arrived., 

3.11  The  Need  of  Specific  Instructional  Objectives 

Defining  these  points  requires  specific  instructional 
objectives  for  each  lesson.  These  objectives  should  identify 
those  overt  student  behaviors  which  demonstrate  that  the 
desired  learning  has  occurred.  As  schools  are  held  more  and 
more  accountable  for  their  programs,  it  is  only  us  they  plan 
and  evaluate  their  programs  in  terms  of  specific 
instructional  objectives  that  they  can  provide  concrete 
evidence  of  their  effectiveness. 

If  a general  goal  of  science  is  to  develop  an 
understanding  of  the  constant  change  which  occurs  in 
nature,  what  is  it  that  the  student  can  do  to  demonstrate 
this  understanding?  Although  the  understanding  of  this  idea 
will  become  progressively  more  sophisticated  as  the  student 
matures,  there  should  be  certain  identifiable  steps  along  the 
road  to  its  eventual  realization.  Many  texts  use  the  principal 
of  seasonal  changes  as  a desirable  second  grade  subconccpt 
in  this  hierarchy.  But  it  is  too  elusive  to  state  the  goal  for  a 
second  grade  unit  as:  The  student  should  develop  an 
understanding  of  seasonal  change.  Its  attainment  cannot  be 
easily  evaluated.  Instructional  objectives  must  deal  with 
specific  basic  concepts  which  are  prerequisite  to  the 
synthesis  of  this  principle  and  for  which  specific  overt 
behaviors  can  be  identified. 

What  are  the  student  behaviors  that  indicate  student 
comprehension  of  seasonal  changes?  It  is  when  he  can  state 
verbally  that  deciduous  trees  lose  their  leaves  in  the  full?  Or 
that  it  is  hot  in  the  summer  and  cold  in  the  winter?  Or  that 
many  perennial  flowers  bloom  in  the  spring? 
Comprehension  of  this  principle  involves  the  synthesis  of 
these  concepts  with  many  others,  but  converting  these 
questions  into  objective  format  would  lack  the  specificity 
needed  for  effective  evaluation.  Consider  an  objective  that 
says:  The  student  should  be  able  to  recognize  that  certain 
trees  lose  tlieir  leaves  in  the  fall.  The  behavior 
demonstrating  this  recognition  should  be  identified.  Is  it 
identifying  a picture  of  a fall  scene?  Or  predicting  the 
changes  that  will  occur  in  a picture  of  a summer  scene  when 
autumn  arrives?  Or  identifying  trees  that  lose  their  leaves 
and  those  that  don't.  Or  identifying  from  a selection  of 
pictures  m twigs,  the  season  of  the  year  during  which  the 
pictures  were  taken  or  the  twigs  were  initially  collected? 
Again,  pci  forming  each  of  these  acts  can  contribute  to  the 
recognition  that  certain  trees  lose  their  leaves  in  the  fall,  but 
an  instructional  objective  needs  to  be  more  specific  to  be 
useful  in  evaluating  instructional  effectiveness. 

One  such  objective  might  be:  The  student  will,  after 
obscivmg  several  summer-autumn  picture  sequences  of 
various  trees,  predict  some  easily  observable  characteristics 
that  will  be  displayed  by  a given  tree  in  the  fall  after 


viewing  a picture  of  the  same  tree  taken  during  the  summer. 
These  pictures  may  either  be  prepared  prints  or  actual 
photographs  taken  either  by  the  teacher  or  the  class  for  this 
purpose.  Those  students  who  predict  these  changes  with 
reasonable  accuracy  three  out  of  four  times  will  be 
considered  to  have  accomplished  this  objective. 

Many  teachers  have  fears  that  stating  objectives  with  this 
specificity  will  dehumanize  instruction.  While  some  of  these 
fears  may  have  foundation,  many  are  more  imaginary  than 
real.  Most  good  teachers  already  utilize  unstated  but 
mentally  envisioned  specific  objectives  in  planning  their 
teaching  and  testing.  Their  classroom  activities  and  the 
testing  programs  would  likely  be  more  consistent  if  these 
objectives  were  clearly  stated  and  available  for  their 
continual  reference.  Secondly,  we  have  often  failed,  as 
mentioned  in  2.22  and  2.33,  to  clearly  identify  and  define 
those  overt  behaviors  which  demonstrate  that  the  desired 
learning  has  occurred.  If  school  programs  are  to  be  justified, 
this  problem  must  be  solved.  Thirdly,  some  teachers  feel 
that  such  objectives  will  constrict  education  to  an  assembly 
line  approach.  As  has  been  emphasized,  objectives  must  be 
personalized  to  help  each  student  discover,  understand  and 
execute  his  role  in  a dynamic  society.  Specific  instructional 
objectives  will  therefore  aid  teachers  to  more  effectively 
fulfill  their  professional  role. 

It  is  only  when  instructional  objectives  have  been  clearly 
stated  that  teachers  can  know  where  they  arc  going,  how 
they  are  going  to  get  there,  and  when  they  have  arrived. 

3.12  A Word  of  Caution 

Some  caution  is  needed  in  using  specific  instructional 
objectives.  Their  achievement  must  not  become  an  end  to 
itself  but  must  remain  as  a step  in  an  efficient  means  for 
accomplishing  the  purposes  of  education  and  the  general 
goals  of  the  curriculum  area.  Thus,  the  stated  specific 
objectives  must  undergo  continual  review  to  determine 
their  relevancy  and  adequacy  for  meeting  students  needs 
and  educational  goals.  Plans  for  this  kind  of  evaluation,  in 
addition  the  usual  evaluation  of  objective  achievement, 
should  be  part  of  any  curriculum  improvement  program. 

3.13.  Performance  Objectives  In  The  Instructional  Program 

Although  the  above  precisely  stated  instructional 
objective  is  one  which  gives  definite  direction  in  planning 
classroom  strategics,  it  would  be  unwise  to  use  this 
specificity  in  a State  publication.  On  the  other  hand,  to 
outline  only  broad  goals  for  the  various  grades  and  courses 
in  the  school  science  program  would  be  of  little  value  to 
Indiana  schools  and  teachers.  A State  publication  should  be 
most  useful  if  the  objectives  it  contains  arc  specific  enough 
to  provide  school  science  programs  direction  blit  general 
enough  to  allow  teachers  and  schools  the  flexibility  and 
creativity  necessary  to  serve  their  particular  students. 

Both  the  terms  and  their  definitions  used  in  discussing 
educational  objectives  have  been  subject  to  considerable 
controversy.  To  minimize  this  problem,  the  approach  taken 
in  these  Guidelines  was  to  identify  levels  of  objectives 
which  needed  attention,  assign  each  an  appropriate 
descriptive  term  and  use  these  terms  consistently.  The 
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terms  chosen  were:  general  educational  purposes,  goals, 
performance  objectives  and  instructional  objectives. 

The  general  educational  purposes  and  goals  used  in  this 
publication  are  stated  in  1.2  and  2.0. 

Although  often  used  interchangeably  with  the 
terms:  “behavioral  objectives”  and  “instructional 
objectives;'  in  this  publication  performance  objectives  refer 
to  those  obicctivcs  which  identify  the  specific  desired 
student  behavicral  act  without  specifying  either  the 
conditions  under  which  it  will  occur  (except  when  needed 
foi  clear  communication  of  the  act)  or  the  criteria  of 
acceptable  performance. 

Section  3.30  of  these  Guidelines  contains  a list  of  nearly 
l)00  such  objectives.  The  committee  has  identified  these  as 
common  (even  though  not  so  stated)  to  most  science 
prngums  or  as  desirable  additions  to  present  programs. 
I veil  with  this  massive  number  of  assembled  objectives, 
local  schools  should  not  consider  this  list  either  restrictive 
or  prescriptive.  Each  school  must  review  it  and  add  or 
subtract  objectives  as  the  local  situation  demands.  It  is, 
however,  the  hope  of  the  committee  that  (his  list  may  serve 
UJ  schools  and  teacncrs  as  a base  from  which  they  may 
icview  their  present  program  and  gain  duection  in 
unpuning  it.  A more  detailed  discussion  of  the  structure  of 
this  list  is  contained  in  3.20. 

flic  term  instructional  objectives  refers  to  those 
objectives  which  not  only  identify  the  specific  desired 
student  behavioral  act  but  also  the  conditions  under  which 
the  performance  of  the  act  will  be  measured  plus  the 
critciia  for  acceptable  performance  of  it.  The  objective  in 
the  fourth  paragraph  of  3.!  1 is  of  this  type. 

As  already  mentioned,  it  seems  beyond  the  icalin  of  a 
State  Committee  to  develop  instiuctional  objectives  for 
local  classrooms.  The  conditions  under  which  the 
measurable  act  is  to  be  performed  is,  to  a very  great  extent, 
determined  by  local  conditions  and  facilities  as  well  as  by 
student  interests.  Although  criteria  of  acceptable 
performance  must  be  developed  by  testing  in  the  local 
situation,  they  must  be  realistic  in  terms  of  the  background 
and  ability  of  the  students.  Conditions  and  criteria  will 
therefore  vary  from  school  district  to  school  district, 
usually  from  school  to  school,  often  from  classroom  to 
classroom,  and  in  truly  relevant  programs,  from  pupil  to 
pupil.  The  writing  of  instructional  objectives  must  therefore 
be  left  to  local  teachers  and  curriculum  planners.  Many  of 
the  performance  objectives  (particularly  at  the  upper  grade 
levels)  in  the  list  in  3.30  can  be  expanded  into  an  art  ay  of 
instructional  objectives  to  develop  the  various  competencies 
required  for  the  student  to  demonstrate  an  acceptable 
performance  of  the  specified  act. 

For  each  instructional  objective,  the  teacher  must 
develop  one  or  more  classroom  strategies  to  lead  to  its 
achievement.  These  strategics  should  include  activities  and 
materials  ami  must  be  planned  in  terms  of  available  or 
obtainable  resources. 

1 -0  The  Format  of  the  List  of  Performance  Objectives  in 
These  Guidelines 

The  pattern  used  in  organizing  the  list  of  performance 
objectives  involves  branched  sequential  subject  matter 
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strands  coordinated  \v»th  the  processes,  conceptual 
schemes,  and  attitudes  by  a parallel  column  structure.  Each 
of  these  features  is  briefly  discussed  in  the  next  three 
subsections. 

3.21  Strand  Structure 

The  more  traditional  subject  matter  areas  of  science  are 
used  as  the  categories  or  strands  for  sequencing  the 
performance  objectives.  For  the  elementary  and  junior 
high-middle  school,  the  objectives  are  organized  into  four 
strands.  These  arc:  living  things,  matter  and  energy,  earth 
anil  space,  and  a general  strand  which  cuts  across  all  of  the 
othci  three  strands  by  including  objectives  which  either  are 
common  to  each  or  are  process  and  skill  objectives  which 
support  the  scicncing  objectives  in  each.  Due  to  the 
pcivading  nature  of  this  strand  it  is  placed  first  in  the 
presentation  of  the  pcrfoimance  objectives  in  3.30. 

At  the  senior  high  level  the  performance  objectives  are 
branched  into  five  strands  to  more  closely  fit  (he  customary 
organization  of  the  senior  high  science  curriculum.  These 
arc:  general,  biology,  chemistry,  earth  science  and  physics. 

l or  a more  detailed  description  of  how  the  objectives  in 
these  strands  should  be  employed  in  determining  the 
content  of  various  courses  sec  4.3 1 thru  4.33. 

3.22  A Continual  Sequence  With  Breaks 

Although  it  ''Cemed  undesirable  to  specify  grade  level 
usage  for  the  objectives,  two  concessions  were  made. 

First,  the  list  is  organized  into  three  separate  lists:  one 
for  the  Kindergarten  and  [ilenicntary  grades,  one  for  the 
Middle  School  - Junior  High  years,  and  one  for  Senior 
High  School.  This  categorization  suggests  the  overlapping, 
nongraded  natuie  of  the  list,  in  the  senior  high  lists  no 
attempt  is  made  to  distinguish  objectives  appropriate  for 
introductory  courses  in  the  four  disciplines  from  those 
appropriate  for  advanced  courses.  These  decisions  should  be 
based  on  local  conditions  and  student  ability,  (This  point 
will  also  be  more  fully  discussed  in  4.33.) 

The  second  concession  was  to  indicate  in  each 
Elementary  stiand  the  objectives  appropriate  for  the 
average  student  in  any  particular  grade  of  a traditionally 
organized  elementary  school  by  inserting  into  the  objective 
column,  1 cvcls  One  through  Six  notations.  Due  to  the  lack 
of  uniformity  in  kindeigarten  programs,  particularly  in 
terms  of  science  experiences,  kimlcrgaitcn  and  first  grade 
arc  considered  as  one.  Schools  and  teachers  are  cautioned 
not  to  consider  these  as  prescriptive  notations  but  as 
suggestive  guides  only.  Students  must  begin  working  at 
their  level  of  development  and  be  allowed  to  progress  as 
rapidly  and  as  far  as  their  maturation  permits. 

.3.23  The  Parallel  Columns  and  Their  Use 

The  lists  of  performance  objectives  are  organized  in  four 
parallel  columns.  Column  I lists  the  processes  which  the 
student  would  use  in  achieving  the  performance  ob- 
jective, Column  2 indicates  the  conceptual  scheme  with 
which  the  objective  may  be  identified.  Column states  the 
performance  objective.  Column  4 gives  the  values  and 
attitudis  that  performance  of  the  objective  should  help 
develop.  When?  more  than  one  process,  conceptual  scheme, 
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or  value  or  attitude  is  involved,  the  ones  felt  to  need  the 
greatest  emphasis  are  set  in  italics. 

Columns  1 ,2  & 4 will  be  helpful  to  local  school  districts, 
schools,  and  particularly  teachers  as  they  implement  these 
Guidelines,  i.e.  as  they  refine  these  performance  objectives 
into  instructional  objectives,  classroom  strategies  and 
evaluation  procedures.  The  processes  should  help  them 
identity  the  type  of  science  learning  experiences  which  will 
lead  to  the  desired  student  performance.  The  conceptual 
schemes  should  help  teachers  define  a direction  for  these 
activities  and  help  them  identify  the  emphasis  for  follow-up 
discussion  and  evaluation.  The  values  and  attitudes  should 
help  them  define  the  classroom  atmosphere  most  conducive 
to  the  achievement  of  the  objective  as  well  as  piovide 
additional  direction  lot  follow-up  discussion  and 
evaluation, 

3.30  The  List  of  Performance  Objectives 

On  the  following  several  pages  are  listed  nearly  900 
performance  objectives  which  the  committee  hopes  will  aid 


the  schools  of  this  State  as  they  attempt  to  improve  their 
service  to  Indiana  youth. 

This  list  of  objectives  still  needs  refinement.  Although  it 
has  been  reviewed  by  several  teachers  throughout  the  State, 
^significant,  or  inappropriate,  or  redundant  or  poorly 
worded  objectives  may  remain.  There  may  be  gaps  in  the 
coverage  of  significant  subject  matter.  Some  of  the 
sequencing  may  be  inappropriate.  The  taxonomy  of 
processes,  conceptual  schemes  and  values  and  attitudes  may 
not  always  be  entirely  correct.  The  help  of  classroom 
teachers,  science  supervisors  and  researchers  in  science 
education  is  solicited  to  correct  these  possible  flaws  and  to 
validate  the  hierarchy  of  processes,  the  set  of  conceptual 
schemes  and  the  set  of  values  and  attitudes.  It  is  hoped  that 
such  findings  will  he  funnelled  to  the  Curriculum  Division 
of  the  Office  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
instruction.  With  this  help,  it  may  be  possible  in  three  or 
four  years  to  revise  these  Guidelines  into  a publication  that 
can  have  even  greater  impact  on  school  science  programs  in 
Indiana. 
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Snithtii'l  Ih  serif  d.u,:s' 

5. 

caleuhU  vith  a$J«de  iulc,co:ui  tly 
placing  the  uvim;*’  point,  in  ;he 
answer,  arithmetic'  problem*  such 
as:  (a)  muUiplwug  uhoE  rnd  deci- 
mal numbeis,  (!;)  dividing  whole  and 
decimal  numbers,  (c)  doing  ks*iiot 
ofsuoh  mult  I pile:,  tions  and  C\'  >iuiis 
(in  any  order)  and  (a)  finding  ihe 
square  and  squaw  root  of  any  num- 
ber. 

Meus  tiling,  Using 
space f lime  rclc- 
lion-'hips. 
Classifying, 
Categoric  illy 
conceptualizing 

S tn  t h l \\i  l lies ci  ip  t lulls 

6. 

state  whether  a given  met  lie  measure- 
ment is  a mcsuiemenl  of  n:a.-s,  vol- 
ume, or  length. 

Analyzing 

systems, 

Measuring 

S to  t is  t (cat  Doer  ip  t ions. 
Generalized  lYuvpdons 

7. 

measure  and  record  all  t*m  dimen- 
sions of  a solid  using  the  app.<vh 
ate  metric  scale  indicating  the  un- 
certainty of  the  measurement. 

Interpreting 

data , 

Measuring 

Studs ticul  Descriptions 
Generalised  Perceptions 

8. 

iccord  measurements  using  scientific 
notation  (powers  of  10). 

Interpreting 
data , Using 
Numbers 

S ta  List  {cal  Descriptions, 
General ized  Perceptions 

9. 

add,  swbGuct,  multiply,  divide  and 
find  powers  and  roots  of  data  re- 
corded in  scientific  notation. 

Interpreting 
data , 

Measuring 

S ta  t is  tic  d Descrip  t bus, 
Generalized  Perceptions 

10. 

calculate  surface  area  and  volume  of 
solids  indicating  the  uncertainty  of 
the  result. 

Measuring, 

Communicating 

S tatis deal  Descriptions, 
Generalized  Perceptions 

11. 

use  correct  units  with  both  measured 
and  calculated  quantities. 

9 ...  ... 

...  . _ _ 1 

ERIC 


VYlUvS  U;‘  1 .v.f*i’S,«h  •' 


Deut.-rv  vlhig  (\»;  HrE  .see 
a id  *{")!•,  itt  ■;*  ri  f;»; 

Lojv* 

Demon  Gonfi-f  : *.■ 

and  llisj/  it  to- 

Logic 

D.miv:..*'  at it'jCnnfrt'  ,uc 
ant!  Scd'.t/rt.xW,  Ko-’pcc.  f-> 

I o^ic 

D‘>IUuhSl..‘.tl»>g  C<>!lfiu‘'H.O 
ai:d»SaLisC;{ion,Ui  ,p;\  t foi 
Logic 

Ik'rtlOfoiroHlt/  CvVfld  ;VC 


Condiimitlon  of  Pn  niises, 
Dsmottohativi f Confuhncc 
and  Sati^i  action 


Constrict  at  ion  of 
Consequences,  Qi  --it toping 
Of  All  7 hing>\  Search  fo** 
Data  and  their  Meaning 

Demons l rutin g Con fida.ee 
and  Satisfaction,  Respect  for 
Logic 

Respect  for  ho  fie.  Const t/Vu- 
lion  of  I 're  mists 


Respect  for  Logic , Consider* 
lion  of  Premises., , Search  for 
Data  and  their  Meaning 

Search  for  Dntc  and  their 
Meaning,  Consideration  of 
Premises 


H.S.  Gon.  - 1 
71 


PfOCfSMMg 


Gene  i dicing, 
Comimin  ic;i  ting 


Interpreting 
data , 

Measuring 

Analyzing 

systems, 

Inta  prating 
tint  a. 

Measuring, 

ConinntniiMting 

Interpreting 
data,  Ordering, 
Kqu.it  ing 


Interpreting 
( Irtn , 

Mi  i wiling 


A My.ing 
>y.'  '<  ■/<?.<, 

A ,>"iru ling, 
l’  an  j space/ 
t nils'  r<*alt ion-' 
’IlinS 

. t nalyzing 
sy»!cms\ 

Ti  a ns!.' ting 

Ar,(i!\  ring 
sv:  /i\vis, 
Mc-.T-ming 

• ! nn  tyring 

^y^nus] 

I ni' ila ting 
models 

I \si  inula  ting 
'dot  is  had 
models, 
J’sjviiinf'iiling 


V*’ 

:•  - 't  iling 


i!.S.  tl.n.  -2 


ERIC 


Conceptual  Schemes 


Statistical  Descriptions , 
General  i/ed  Pore  options, 
Science  and  Society 

Statistical  Dese , ip  lions, 
Generalized  Perceptions 


Statistics  I Descriptions, 
Genci  a lifted  Pi  reeptions, 
Science  and  Society 


S ta  t is  Heal  I )csci  ip  Hons, 
Generalised  Perceptions, 
Science  and  Society 


S tatistieal  Descriptions, 
Gi  lit ‘rallied  Pom  p(  ions 


Statistical  Desa  ip t ions , 
Generali/:*,  d Perceptions 


6 > i,i  ruble  ed  Re  reap  ti<  ms. 
Science  and  Society, 
Statistical  Dc^a iptions 

Si  itiMlcjj  new  ;p lions, 
Genera!  i/cd  Percept  ions 


Differences  end  Similar 
it  n't  of  Interci  lions, 

■nchxy  conns,  dcnemlized 
*'  cep  lions 


Re 


Sic  lisho’l  /).■••  i 'rip Hons, 

In !c, dep an ten, • of  .\<>twc, 
Ce;ien;b:cd  Per cep  ho  ns, 
Diffejcm-j , ;md  similar- 
ities Of’  ! lit;  ’VC'inilS, 

A it  I ei  to:-?  .v;aMun, 

Kueigv  Co:.*. 

Sovjiie  ;,nd  L eh  m dogy 


OBJKcnvcs: 


Dependent  upon  ability 
and  past  experience,  the 
student  will: 


12. 


defend  the  need  tor  standardized 
units  of  me;  suremenl. 


13.  contort  units  within  a measure* 
ment  system  such  as  AIKS  (motor, 
kilogram,  second).. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


convert  units  in  the  MKS  (meter, 
Kilogram,  second)  system  to  units  in 
the  cgs  (centimeter,  grain,  second) 
system  and  vice  versa. 


approximate  “order  of  magnitude*' 
for  a given  nioaf.m count  in  other 
«"»>  tyy  Siv™  tlK?  nuMsuieinent  of 
1 X 101‘>A,’.the  student  should  hidi- 
eate  that  this  is  10$  cm.,  1()3  m., 

I km.  and  K about  .6  of  a mile). 

name  and  apply  n rule  about  slgnifi-  * 
eance  of  figures  to  identify  those 
numerals  which  should  be  retained 
in  a mca  airemenl  or  a calculation 
involving  results  of  anv  measure*, 
ment. 


17<  measure  and  record  time  in  stand* 
.ardi/ed  units  incbVafing  the  uneer- 
tainty  of  the  measurement. 


18.  different  h'e  magnitudes  of  time 
imoryds  and  Miggost  lMstori-*al  and 
practical  reason  for  their  use. 


1C 


determine  ard  record  the  tempera- 
Omi*  of  a liquid  indicating  the  uncer- 
tainly of  the  measurement.. 


20.  construct  a demon:*'  “it ion  !o  dis- 
tinguish between  U .*£  and  turners 
hire. 


**1-  irom  tlie'  inkial  pussure,  luuu*  t,nd 
tempefH'r.v  for  a of  an  ideal 

g\3'  ;md  t wo  of  ihi  ■'*  - fi.-r  ;:ie  cmmi* 
lion*;  h: u*  keen  eh.mfied,  ealiuUe 
the  unknown. 


22.  Iih-.i  il\  nil  rom;,. on  U>.;r.ilon  ;:p* 
P:>i.  tu  j by  laune. 


Values  and  At*  -udes 


Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meanings  Pe^.rct  for  bogie, 
Consideration  ef  Pumisos 

In  spect  for  Logic.  Search  for 
Data  and  their  Meaning 


I onging  to  Know  end  Vndcr- 
stand.  Search  for  Data  and 
tncii  Meaning,  Con:  idcrulion 
of  Consi  q"  cnees 


l onging  to  Know  and  f h:  dor- 
stand,.  Search  for  Data  and 
their  Meaning,  Conddei  Pion 
of  Consequences. 


Consideration  of  premises, 
Scaich  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning,  Keyed  far  logic 


Conrbdeiation  of  Promises, 
Seen  eh  jm  Data  and  tnnr 
Meaning,  Kcsp,  e\  for  bogie 


\ doing  he  iron  fie  l lei  Huge 


( ('iisidemtn-n  of  Rtc miser, 
San  eh  for  IX,  ta  and  their' 
Meaning 

longing  to  Know  and  thulcr- 
S’ho.d,  . 'enich  fin  Data  and 
trdr  M,  wiing,  P-  ipcrt  for 
logic 

Sg  rich  *hh  and  their 
Mr  mi,!4!.  K:>p,.,*(  for  T.oglc, 
S'.  Ann  lie  Hostage  ' 


H i 
; ed 


'n  ; Cunlidi pee 


rioivfv.^ 

Con  cep  in.  1 Kchemis 

C\)MX 

i'j  \ El':  1’  .]  .-ad  -at  m-j.i  :\V.W: 

and  7 '-'ll  • iemo,  li:v 

zWl.rd  vili: 

f»\cho  hio’or 
s.W.V, 

A^Lii  Hating 

S In l is l ice!  Dc>cnp t ,v/.  v 

23. 

vy  a ewW<  pan  o'-  trip!?  team  b.'l*- 
ancc  to  c\a  -ni.i.ieThe  m,.yv  of  a s-.mj  le 
of  any  $ did  or  liquid  taking  propel 
pri-:::titbi«  ^o  lb  *t  the  balMu-e  is  rot 
damaged,  none  of  the' sample  is  hot, 
and  th  * sample  is  i.c>!  conlamin;  !*\1. 

In  addition,  the  vvlue  lepo^-d  should 
«ndic;.t*-  the  unc  M-iuij  of  th;  i.ica* 
uremint  ?:t.d  be  coir,  „■(.  v.ilhin  tl:i- 
limits  <-f  the  p.ecvkn  of  the*  balance 
used. 

Rs\  eh  o- motor 
skill* 

2', 

insert  a gV-s.  tub  into  r rublic-r 
stopper  demousiutin*  ability  to  u:,e 
a liihiiiiUit  and  pmuct  himself  fiom 
from  possible  injury  by  broken 
glass. 

]\syc|io-moto.‘ 
si;  ills 

I )if feu-new  and  Similar- 
ities of  Ih^.ja.Hions 

25. 

heat  a liquid  in  a test  tube  to  bailing 
without  any  oveiflow  of  the  liquid. 

lnt  (’tyre  Uhl* 

Measurin'-, 

Using  space/ 
time  t eia  lions!  tips. 

$ la  f is  Heal  1 ) esc  rip  lions , 
General  i/.td  IVrn  ptions 

26. 

read  the  volume  of  a liquid  in  a 
graduated  cylind  >r  and/or  a buret 
and  record  the  measurements  indi- 
cating its  uncertainty. 

Psycho- motor 
shills 

Difference  * and  fimilar- 
Hies  of  Internet  ions 

27. 

decant  the  liquid  ftom  over  a solid 
material  without  a measurable  loss 
of  any  of  the  solid. 

Psycho  motor 

shills, 

Measuring 

Statistical  l)iM-cription.> 

2S. 

use  a bulb  and  pipette  to  transfer  a 
specified  quantity  of  liquid  from  2 
stock  bottle  to  a be  <ker  with  an  ac- 
curacy cf  iO.l  ml. 

Psycho-rnolor 

shill.;, 

Recognizing 

variables, 

Measuring 

Statistical  Descriptions 

2fi. 

properly  clean,  rinse,  fill  and  use  a 
buret,  pipette,  etc. 

Psycho  motor 
shills, 

Manipulating 

variables 

Differences  and  Similar- 
ities of  Intel  actions, 
Knergy  Exchange 

30. 

light  a bunsen  burner  and  adjust  the 
flame  appropriately  to  efficiently 
achieve  the  desired  use. 

Analyzing 
systems , 
Psycho-motor 
shills , 

Translating 

S tatirticcl  Descrip  ti  ons , 
Generalized  Perceptions 

31. 

use  a mercury  barometer  to  measure 
atmospheric  pressure  to  the  nearest 
millimeter  of  llg,  convert  the  reading 
to  normal  units  of  pressure  and  cor- 
rectly describe  a rationale  for  accept- 
ing this  length  of  a column  of  Jig  as 
a measure  of  atmospheric  pressure. 

Translating 

Sto  tisticcl  Descriptions' 

32. 

demonstrate  a safe  and  appropriately 
accurate  procedure  for  pupating  a 
prescribed  to'inn?  of  a specific  con- 
centration of  a solution  from  a stock 
solution  of  an  acid  or  base. 

D-’PkmsK  t'ji;:  ( onfjd  m*  ■ .d 
and  S;u;  fc  :!kv,  (V*  ;(i*  -«*: I m 
of  Con,  ■> 


DeiiKlKiutmg  Confident  t-  ,.id 
Consiqncn  \ > 


Demons!  riling  Con'H*.  i-i  •*  r 
SaLfclaclior.,  Conskhvi’tim'  of 
Consequences. 

Considciation  of  Ircrii,.-\-f 
Respectful  Logit \ So-Mvh 
fen  Data  and  their  Meeting 


Demonstrating  Confidci"  o 
ami  Satisfaction,  Considera- 
tion of  Consequences. 

Deinonst-ating  Confider.  e 
and  Satisfaction,  CoiiSi*l:t*j 
tion  of  Consequences 


Demonstrating  Confidence 
and  Satisfaction,  Considera- 
tion of  Consequences 


Derm  .lslrafitig  Con  fide  nee 
and  Satisfaction,  Commleia- 
tion  of  Consequent; 

Search  for  Data  ohd  their 
Meaning,  Ik  sue  cl  for  Lcyc, 
Valuing  Scientific  Heritage 


Demonstrating  C<  iifidfi.ee 
and  Satisfaction,  Com  idea- 
tion of  Con.-cqueores 


H.:;.  Gen- 3 


Pruiv.-  ^ 

CoiKK-tu:-*1 

onjiSO'JlVCS:  Dependent  upon  abili{> 
and  pfd  ca)>Hu,co.  ti  e 
student  will: 

Values  end  AUi«tti>s. 

4 

1 

InlctprcSmg 
(kin,  CttniniV' 
nivalin;* 

Sh  1 'died  Description* 

4?. 

construct  a hole  of  data  from  a 
graph  of  the  d da. 

Sea  celt  for  lK  la  end  F.vr 
Mauling 

Manipulating 

i d fables, 
lntcrpi\tir. g 
data 

Slat  is  lice!  Descriptions, 
Generali:  rd  Pcn\  pi  ions 

44. 

from  experimental  data  for  some 
variable  which  is  a function  of  am 
olhm  \aiiabie,  ctaMish  a suitable 
scale,  locate  points  on  a graph  for 
each  ordered  pair  and  draw  a ‘‘best 
fit*1  curve  for  the  data. 

Search  fm  Data  and  their 
Meaning,  Respect  for  l ogle, 
Consideration  of  Prunbes 

Assimilating, 

Communicating 

S la  list ico / Descrip  1 1 o;is, 
Generali  'ed  Perceptions, 
Difference  and  Similar* 
ities  of  Interactions 

45, 

const  met  a short  word  statement  to 
describe  what  a table  oi  graph  com* 
rouiueutes  about  t he  responses  of  one 
variable  to  the  manipulated  variable. 

De  m onslrt.  ting  C\  j nfiden  ce 
and  Satisfaction,  Scaich 
for  Dcte  and  their  Meaning 

Formulating 

statistical 

models, 

Communicating 

Statistical  Descriptions, 
Genet  alizc  d Perceptions, 
Differences  and  Similar- 
ities of  Intel  actions 

4G. 

construct  a mathematical  statement 
to  describe  what  a straight  lino 
graph  communicates 

Respect  for  Logic , Scotch  for 
Data  and  their  Meaning 

Predicting 

S to  th tied  Descrip  lions. 
Genet  alized  Pci  cep  lions. 
Differences  and  Similar- 
ities of  Interactions 

47. 

apply  rules  for  interpolation  or  ex- 
trapolation to  predict  from  a graph. 

Respect  for  Logic, 

Consideration  of  Premises, 

Search  fo:  Data  and  their  / 

Meaning 

Interpreting 
data,  Commu- 
nicating 

Sta  t is  Heal  Descrip  lions, 
Generalized  Perceptions 

48. 

construct  a frequency  distribution 
for  a set  of  observations. 

Respect  for  Logic,  Search  for 
Data  and  their  Me u ling  " 

Inferring, 

Observing 

Generalized  Pc  rcep  lions. 
Science  and  Society 

49. 

distinguish  between  observations  and 
inferences  from  n list  containing  ex- 
amples of  both. 

Consideration  of  Premises, 
Demand  for  Verification 

Inferring 

Generalized  Perceptions 

50. 

construct  inferences  that  are  consis- 
tent with  the  data  obtained  by  indir- 
ect measurement  or  observation. 

Consideration  of  Premises, 
Questioning  of  All  Things, 
Longing  to  Know  and  Under- 
stand 

Analyzing 

systems, 

Inferring 

Generalized  Perceptions, 
Science  and  Society 

51. 

distinguish  between  inferences  that 
account  for  all  observations  and  in- 
ferences that  do  not. 

Consideration  of  Premises, 
Questioning  of  All  Things 

Recognizing 

variables 

Generalized  Perceptions, 
S la  l istical  Descrip  lions 

52. 

identify  ana  name  the  variable  that 
should  be  held  constant,  the  one 
that  should  be  manipulated  and  the 
one  that  will  respond  to  that  manip- 
ulation in  a test  of  an  hypothesis. 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning,  Respect  for  Logic, 
Consideration  of  Premises, 

J?CCO£Nt?m£ 

problems 

Generalized  Perceptions 

53. 

identify  one  or  more  unexpected 
events  (1)  in  a structured  situation, 
(2)  in  an  open  or  less  structured  sit- 
uation. 

Questioning  of  All  Things 

Refining 
problems , 

Typing 

problems 

o J 

Generalized  Perceptions, 
Science  and  Society 

4 

54. 

select  a problem  for  study  accord- 
ing to  the  following  criteria:  (1)  the 
utilization  of  previous  findings  from 
various  sources  such  as  teacher,  text, 
research  reports,  etc.  (2)  the  judg- 
ment of  the  feasibility  of  the  problem, 
(3)  the  problem’s  interest  and  vaiue 
to  him. 

Longing  to  Know  and  Under- 
stand, Questioning  of  All 
Things , Search  for  Data  and 
Meaning 

1 

II.  S.  Gen —5 


Pruiv.-  ^ 

CoiKK-tu:-*1 

onjiSO'JlVCS:  Dependent  upon  abili{> 
and  pfd  ca)>Hu,co.  ti  e 
student  will: 

Values  end  AUi«tti>s. 

4 

1 

InlctprcSmg 
(kin,  CttniniV' 
nivalin;* 

Sh  1 'died  Description* 

4?. 

construct  a hole  of  data  from  a 
graph  of  the  d da. 

Sea  celt  for  lK  la  end  F.vr 
Mauling 

Manipulating 

i d fables, 
lntcrpi\tir. g 
data 

Slat  is  lice!  Descriptions, 
Generali:  rd  Pcn\  pi  ions 

44. 

from  experimental  data  for  some 
variable  which  is  a function  of  am 
olhm  \aiiabie,  ctaMish  a suitable 
scale,  locate  points  on  a graph  for 
each  ordered  pair  and  draw  a ‘‘best 
fit*1  curve  for  the  data. 

Search  fm  Data  and  their 
Meaning,  Respect  for  l ogle, 
Consideration  of  Prunbes 

Assimilating, 

Communicating 

S la  list ico / Descrip  1 1 o;is, 
Generali  'ed  Perceptions, 
Difference  and  Similar* 
ities  of  Interactions 

45, 

const  met  a short  word  statement  to 
describe  what  a table  oi  graph  com* 
rouiueutes  about  t he  responses  of  one 
variable  to  the  manipulated  variable. 

De  m onslrt.  ting  C\  j nfiden  ce 
and  Satisfaction,  Scaich 
for  Dcte  and  their  Meaning 

Formulating 

statistical 

models, 

Communicating 

Statistical  Descriptions, 
Genet  alizc  d Perceptions, 
Differences  and  Similar- 
ities of  Intel  actions 

4G. 

construct  a mathematical  statement 
to  describe  what  a straight  lino 
graph  communicates 

Respect  for  Logic , Scotch  for 
Data  and  their  Meaning 

Predicting 

S to  th tied  Descrip  lions. 
Genet  alized  Pci  cep  lions. 
Differences  and  Similar- 
ities of  Interactions 

47. 

apply  rules  for  interpolation  or  ex- 
trapolation to  predict  from  a graph. 

Respect  for  Logic, 

Consideration  of  Premises, 

Search  fo:  Data  and  their  / 

Meaning 

Interpreting 
data,  Commu- 
nicating 

Sta  t is  Heal  Descrip  lions, 
Generalized  Perceptions 

48. 

construct  a frequency  distribution 
for  a set  of  observations. 

Respect  for  Logic,  Search  for 
Data  and  their  Me u ling  " 

Inferring, 

Observing 

Generalized  Pc  rcep  lions. 
Science  and  Society 

49. 

distinguish  between  observations  and 
inferences  from  n list  containing  ex- 
amples of  both. 

Consideration  of  Premises, 
Demand  for  Verification 

Inferring 

Generalized  Perceptions 

50. 

construct  inferences  that  are  consis- 
tent with  the  data  obtained  by  indir- 
ect measurement  or  observation. 

Consideration  of  Premises, 
Questioning  of  All  Things, 
Longing  to  Know  and  Under- 
stand 

Analyzing 

systems, 

Inferring 

Generalized  Perceptions, 
Science  and  Society 

51. 

distinguish  between  inferences  that 
account  for  all  observations  and  in- 
ferences that  do  not. 

Consideration  of  Premises, 
Questioning  of  All  Things 

Recognizing 

variables 

Generalized  Perceptions, 
S la  l istical  Descrip  lions 

52. 

identify  ana  name  the  variable  that 
should  be  held  constant,  the  one 
that  should  be  manipulated  and  the 
one  that  will  respond  to  that  manip- 
ulation in  a test  of  an  hypothesis. 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning,  Respect  for  Logic, 
Consideration  of  Premises, 

J?CCO£Nt?m£ 

problems 

Generalized  Perceptions 

53. 

identify  one  or  more  unexpected 
events  (1)  in  a structured  situation, 
(2)  in  an  open  or  less  structured  sit- 
uation. 

Questioning  of  All  Things 

Refining 
problems , 

Typing 

problems 

o J 

Generalized  Perceptions, 
Science  and  Society 

4 

54. 

select  a problem  for  study  accord- 
ing to  the  following  criteria:  (1)  the 
utilization  of  previous  findings  from 
various  sources  such  as  teacher,  text, 
research  reports,  etc.  (2)  the  judg- 
ment of  the  feasibility  of  the  problem, 
(3)  the  problem’s  interest  and  vaiue 
to  him. 

Longing  to  Know  and  Under- 
stand, Questioning  of  All 
Things , Search  for  Data  and 
Meaning 

1 

II.  S.  Gen —5 


Processes 

Conceptual  Schemes 

OBJECTIVES:  Dependent  upon  ability 

and  past  experience,  the 
student  will: 

Values  and  Altitudes 

Refining 

problems 

Generalized  Perceptions 

55.  state  the  problem  to  be  researched 
in  researchable  terms. 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning,  Respect  for  Logic , 
Consideration  of  Premises 

Refining 

problems 

Generalized  Perceptions 

56.  identify  the  elements  of  a problem 
on  which  a hypothesis  couid  be 
based. 

Respect  for  Logic , Considera- 
tion of  Premises 

Proposing 

answers 

Generalized  Perceptions 

57.  generate  hypotheses  about  the  criti- 
cal element  in  the  problem. 

Consideration  of  Premises , 
Respect  for  Logic 

Cognitively 

evaluating 

alternatives 

Generalized  Perceptions 

58.  clarify  the  statement  of  the  hypoth- 
eses to:  (1)  eliminate  duplication, 

(2)  determine  which  hypotheses  are 
testable  and  (3)  determine  the  rele- 
vance of  each  hypothesis  to  the  prob- 
lem. 

Consideration  of  Premises , 
Respect  for  logic.  Demand 
for  Verification 

Designing 

studies 

- Generalized  Perceptions 

59,  plan  to  test  hypotheses  on  the  basis 
of:  (1)  identifying  all  the  variables 
possible,  (2)  selecting  a variable  to 
be  studied,  (3)  establishing  a proper 
control,  (4)  planning  for  replication. 
(5)  planning  systematic  observation 
of  descriptive  data,  (6)  identifying 
sources  of  error  such  as  measurement, 
computations  tools,  instrumentation, 
etc.  and  (7)  planning  a system  for 
processing  the  data  to  make  it  ready 
for  interpretation. 

Consideration  of  Premises, 
Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning 

Performing 

investigations 

Generalized  Perceptions 

60.  execute  the  plan  of  investigation  by 
(1)  collecting,  organizing  and  analyz- 
ing data,  (2)  presenting  findings,  (3) 
using  tools  properly,  (4)  recording 
data  accurately  indicating  the  degree 
of  uncertainty,  (5)  reviewing  tools 
and  procedures  used  and  (6)  revising 
procedures  where  indicated  by  re- 
sults. 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning,  Consideration  of 
Premises,  Demand  for  Verifi- 
cation 

Synthesizing 

G cneraiizcd  Perceptions ; 

61.  interpret  data  or  findings  by  (l)  . 

r alts,  Social 

Science  and  Society 

, identifying  the  assumptions  he  has 
\ used  in  the  study,  (2)  employing 
reasonings  skills  (belli  deductive  and 
inductive),  (3)  using  various  means  of 
presenting  data  to  ,brirg  out  different 
features,  (4)  exaniS^ig  collected  data 
to  determine  its  relevance  to  both  the 
problem  and  the  hypothesis  at  hand 
and  to  other  problems,  (5)  identify- 
ing conflicts  and  discrepancies  in 
data,  (6)  drawing  tentative  conclu- 
sions and  (7)  avoiding  overgeneral i- 
nations  of  the  results  without  tmdueiy 
withholding  judgment  by  ifslrioting 
interpretation  to  those  pormissable 
from  the  data. 

Consideration  of  P:  anises, 

evaluating, 
Affective  eval- 
uating 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning,  Demand  for  Verifi- 
ed l ion , Rl  sped  f or  Logic 

II.  S.  (■on.— 6 


$ 


S910 


iVoccfS* 


p‘u..I  .‘v  h.‘-:nes 


Syn  thcshirg 

results, 

Cnptfliwly 

evaluating 

alternatives 


Cognitively 
evaluating 
alternatives, 
Social  evatuat- 

Affective 

evaluating 


Cognitively 
evaluating 
alternatives. 
Social  Eval- 
uating, 
Affective 
evaluating 


Cognitively 
evaluating 
alternatives, 
Social  eval- 
uating; 
Affective 
evaluating 


o 

ERIC 


Ce?v  'i  dice o ! \ re  cjtlb ns, 
Setnwi.  and  Society 


OWIETIYL’S: 


Dependent  upon  ability 
?nd  past  experience,  (he 
student  will: 


6?. 


synthesize  knowledge  paint'd  from  an 
investigation  by  (1)  relating  findings 
to  various  personal  interests  and  in 
the-  y/orld  at  targe,  (2)  correcting 
findings  and  making  interpretations 
from  several  experiments,  (3)  apply* 
ing  know ledge  gained  to  new  situa- 
tions, (-1)  recognizing  new  problems, 

(5)  using  theories,  theoretical  con- 
structs and  models  a:,  a meain  of  re- 
latingand  organizing  new  knowledge, 

(6)  recognizing  that  evidence  for  or 
againrl  a given  theory  may  be  incon- 
clusive, (7)  recognizing  that  a th-.ory 
may  or  may  not  be  testable  at  the 
time  of  formation  and  (*S)  recogniz- 
ing that  several  theories  may  be  use- 
ful as  each  can  make  its  own 
unique  contribution  to  understand- 
ing the  problem. 


Interdependency  of  Nature 
Science  and  Technology, 
Science  and  Society 


Interdependency  of  Nature, 
Science  and  Technology, 
Science  and  Society 


63.  discuss  the  ethical  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  an  industry  or  a public 
agency  and  the  kind  of  scientific  in- 
formation that  should  be  supplied  to 
the  public  in  order  to  meet  their  re- 
sponsibilities for  situations  such  as 
the  following:  (a)  a company  plans 
to  market  a new  laundry  product, 

(b)  a company  has  applied  for  a li- 
cense to  test  a new  drujfron  human 
subjects,  (c)  a company  or  public 
utility  has  purchased  land  in  a wilder- 
ness area  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
structing a new  plant,  (d)  a company 
has  purchased  urban  property  for 
the  purpose  of  constructing  a new 
plant,  (e)  a company  plans  to  market 
a new  agricultural  product,  (f)  a com- 
pany plans  to  market  a new  packag- 
ing material  and  (g)  there  are  plans 
to  add  chemicals  to  the  city  water 
supply. 


64. 


drscuss  the  ethical  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  the  public  and  the 
mechanism  by  which  those  responsi- 
bilities can  be  fulfilled  in  situations 
such  as  those. described  above. 


Interdependency  of  Nature , 
Science  and  Technology, 
Science  and  Society 


evaluate  reports  of  a current  social 
issue  of  the  nature  suggested  above 
to  determine  whether  the  industry, 
the  public  or  both  have  fulfilled  their 
respective  ethical  responsibilities. 


S3.11 


Values  and  A!  (hud:., 


Demand  for  Yuificutiou, 
Consideration  of  Corsv- 
qucnces,  Qncsth  m mg  of  .1  It 
I ningr,  He  spec!  forLngic, 

C on* >dera  (ion  of ) h a, i Ns 


Consideration  of  Consequences, 
Developing  A Commitmcni  to 
Aesthetics  in  Nature 


Consideration  of  Conse- 
quences, Developing  A Com- 
mitment to  Aesthetics  in  Na- 
ture 


Consideration  of  Conse- 
quences, Developing  A Com- 
mitment to  Aesthetics  in  Na- 
ture 


H.  S.  Gcn.~7 
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Processes 


Conceptual  Schemes 


OBJECTIVES: 


Dependent  upon  ability 
and  past  experience,  the 
student  will: 


Values  and  Attitudes 


Acting  on 
conclusions 


Science  and  Society 


66.  after  (and  only  after)  satisfying  the 
above  objective,  propose  a course  of 
action  that  will  assure  that  the  ethi- 
cal responsibilities  of  both  industry 
and  the  public  are  fulfilled. 


Respect  for  Order  in  Nature 


Synthesising 


Science  and  Society 


67  provide  at  least  one  historical  example 
to  show  the  influence  that  scientific 
de\  elopment  has  had  on  social  thought 
and/or  action. 


Valuing  Scientific  ifaitage 


Synthesizing 


Science  and  Society 


68.  provide  at  ie<ut  one  historical  example 
to  show  the  influence  (either  positive 
or  negative)  that  society  as  a whole 
has  had  on  scientific  development. 


Valuing  Scientific  Heritage 


Character 

building 


II.  S.  Gen  “8 


Generalized  Perceptions, 
Science  and  Technology, 
Science  and  Society 


69. 


demonstrate  a concern  or  an  intellec- 
tual interest  in  scientific  develop- 
ment by  any  combination  of  activi- 
ties such  as  the  following:  (a)  read- 
ing science  related  books  or  articles 
which  are  not  required  leading,  (b) 
participating  in  science  fairs  or  de- 
velopment of  nature  trails,  (c)  visit- 
ing a science  museum  or  science  lec- 
ture and  (d)  applying  scientific 
thought  to  a real  problem  facing  him. 


Longing  to  Know  and  Under * 
stand,  Valuing  Scientific  Heri- 
tage, Demand  for  Verification 
Respect  for  Logic,  Considera- 
tion of  Premises 


o 

ERIC 


i 
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3.33-B  High  School  Objectives  - Biology 


Processes 

Conceptual  Schemes 

OBJECTIVES:  Dependent  upon  ability 

and  past  experience,  the 
_ _ student  will: 

Analyzing 

systems 

Fundamental  Structures 

1.  Identify  by  name  and  function  the 
major  structures  that  constitute 
plant  cells  (cell  wall,  ceil  membrane, 
nucleus,  ehloroplast,  vacuole,  mito- 
chondria, ribosome,  endoplasmic 
reticulum). 

Analyzing 

systems 

Fundamental  Structures 

2.  identify  by  name  and  function  the 
major  structures  that  constitute  ani- 
mal cells  tcdl  membrane,  nucleus, 
vacuoles,  mitochondria,  ribosomes, 
endoplasmic  reticulum,  centrisome). 

Observing 

Fundamental  Structures, 
Space/Time  Reference 

3.  prepare  a slide  of  living  or  preserved 
cells  and  identify  the  pans  visible 
with  both  low  and  high  magnifica- 
tion. 

Synthesizing , 

Analyzing 

systems 

Force  Fields , Fundamental 
Structures,  Interdepend- 
ency of  Nature 

*■ 

4.  relate  the  structure  and  function  of  ' 
the  highly'  specialized  cells:  a.  muscle 
cells,  b.  nerve  cells,  e.  epidermal 
cells  in  leaves,  d.  red  blood  cells,  e. 
white  blood  cells,  f.  xvlem  cells,  g. 

others  as  suitable. 

$ 

Synthesizing , 

Analyzing 

systems 

Force  Fields,  Fundamental 
, Structures,  Interdepend- 
ency of  Nature 

5.  describe  the  functions  of  various 
tissues  such  as:  a.  wet  membrane  - 
lungs,  b.  islets  of  Langerhans  - pan- 
creas, c.  epidermis  - skin  of  mammal, 
d.  xvlem  - roots,  stems,  leaves,  e. 
mertstem  — plants,  f.  otliers  as  de- 
sired. 

Synthesizing ; 

Analyzing 

systems 

Fundamental  Structures, 
Differences  and  Similar- 
ities of  Objects,  Force 
Fields,  Interdependency 
of  Nature 

6.  describe  the  complementarity  of  the 
structure  and  the  function  of  organs 
using  examples  such  as:  a.  heart  — 
circulation  of  earthworm,  grasshop- 
per, and  human,  b.  brain  - nervous 
system  of  humans,  c.  liver  - diges- 
tive system  of  a mammal,  d.  uterus  — 
reproduction  of  humans,  e.  intestine 

— digestion  of  earthworm,  grasshop- 
per, and  human,  f.  ovary  and  testes 

— reproduction  of  frog,  fish,  birds, 
g.  leaf  - photosynthesis  in  produc- 
ers. 

Synthesizing, 

Analyzing 

systems 

Fundamental  Structures, 
Differences  and  Similar- 
ities of  Objects,  Force 
Fields,  Interdependency 
of  Nature 

7.  describe  the  major  parts  of  various 
systems  and  relate  how  these  struc- 
tures contribute  to  the  well  being  of 
the  total  organism.  Use  examples  such 
as  the  following;  a.  roots  — com 
plant,  b.  circulatory  — frog,  c.  Skele- 
tal — insect,  d.  skeletal  - mammal, 
e.  nervous  — human,  f.  endocrine  - 
human,  g.  digestion  - cow,  h.  excre- 
tion — human,  i.  transport  — woody 
plant. 

Values  and  Attitudes 


Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning,  Longing  to  Know 
and  Understand,  Re*poi  t for 
Order  in  Nature 


Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning,  Longing  to  Know 
and  Understand,  Respect  for 
Order  in  Nature 


Demand  for  Verification, 
Demonstrating  Confidence  and 
Satisfaction 


Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning,  Respect  for  Order  in 
in  Nature 


Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning,  Respect  for  Logic, 
Respect  for  Order  in  Nature 


Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning,  Respect  for  Logic, 
respect  for  Order  in  Nature 


Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning,  Respect  for  Logic, 
Respect  for  Order  in  Nature 


H.  S.  Bio -1 
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Processes 

1 

Conceptual  Schemes 

OBJECTIVES:  Dependent  upon  ability 

and  past  experience,  the 
student  will: 

Values  and  Attitudes 

Designing 

studies. 

Performing 

investigations , 

Cognitively 

evaluating 

alternatives 

Differences  and  Similar- 
ities of  Objects,  Differ- 
ences and  Similarities 
of  Interactions,  Energy 
Exchange 

8. 

compare  and  contrast  the  nutritional 
patterns  of  organisms  using  examples 
such  as:  a.  algae  cells,  b.  paramecia, 
c.  fungus  - mold  or  toadstool,  d. 
earthworm,  e.  grasshopper,  f.  tree, 
g.  man,  h.  parasitic  organisms,  i.  sym- 
biotic organisms. 

Questioning  of  All  Things, 
Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning 

Formulating 

models, 

Synthesizing, 

Experimenting 

Differences  and  Similar- 
ities of  Interactions, 
Differences  and  Similar- 
ities of  Objects,  Energy 
Exchange,  Generalized 
Perceptions 

9. 

identify  the  major  roles  of  enzymes 
as  they  occur  in  organic  reactions. 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning,  Respect  for  Order 
in  Nature,  Demand  for  Verifi- 
cation 

Analyzing 

systems 

Differences  and  Similar- 
ities of  Interactions, 
Energy  Exchange,  Inter- 
dependency of  Nature, 
Generalized  Perceptions 

10. 

describe  in  a given  organism  the 
mechanical  and  chc-mica!  processes 
that  change  food  in  its  large  particle 
form  to  the  small  particle  form  that 
is  able  to  diffuse  into  living  cells. 

Questioning  of  All  Things , 
Respect  for  Order  in  Nature 

Formulating 
models . 
Synthesizing, 
Experimenting 

Differences  and  Similar- 
ities of  Interactions, 
Matter  Conservation, 
Generalized  Perceptions, 
Science  and  Technology 

11. 

demonstrate,  by  laboratory  proced- 
ures if  practical,  the  control  of  dif- 
fusion of  a material  in  solution  and 
relate  this  action  to  life  situations 
such  as:  a.  well  water  contamination, 
b.  improper  use  of  fertilizer,  c.  drink- 
ing sea  water,  d.  alcohol  consump- 
tion, e.  irrigation  in  areas  where  wa- 
ter has  been  used  several  times  — 
such  as  Imperial  Valley  ^California. 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning ; Consideration  of 
Consequences,  Consideration 
of  Premises 

Cognitively 

evaluating 

alternatives, 

Analyzing 

systems , 

Abstracting 

Differences  and  Similar- 
ities of  Objects,  Space/ 
Time  Reference  Frames, 
Generalized  Perceptions 

12. 

describe  supporting  and  conflicting 
evidence  of  the  hypothesis;  the 
larger  the  size  of  the  mature  organism 
the  more  complex  its  systems,  using 
situations  such  as:  a,  circulation  in  the 
earthworm  and  a chordate,  b.  gas  ex- 
change processes  in  the  Paramecium, 
the  insects,  and  a mammal,  c.  repro- 
duction of  the  paramecium  and  a 
rotifer,  d.  circulation  of  transport  in 
a sponge  and  a mouse. 

Demand  for  Verification, 
Questioning  of  All  Things, 
Consideration  of  Premises 

Designing 

studies, 

Performing 

investigations. 

Synthesizing 

results 

Differences  and  Similar- 
ities of  Objects,  Differ 
enccs  and  Similarities  of 
Interactions,  Constant 
Change,  Interdependency 
of  Nature 

13. 

describe  the  stimulus-response 
mechanisms  in  various  organisms 
such  as:  a.  paramecia,  b.  euglena,  c. 
planaria,  d.  earthworm,  e.  insects,  f. 
human. 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning,  Respect  for  Order 
in  Nature 

Designing 

studies, 

Performing 

investigations 

Differences  and  Similar- 
ities of  Interactions , 
Statistical  Descriptions, 
Force  Fields,  Inter- 
dependency of  Nature 

14. 

design  and  perform  a demonstration 
to  show  the  effect  of  tropisms  such 
as:  geotropism,  hydrotropism, 
heliotropism,  etc. 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning,  Respect  for  Order 
in  Nature 

H.  S.  Bio— 2 •- 
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Processes 

Conceptual  Schemes 

OBJECTIVES:  Dependent  upon  ability 

and  past  experience,  the 
student  will: 

Values  and  Attitudes 

Designing 
studies , 
Performing 
investigations , 
Synthesizing 
results, 
Refining 
problems 

Differences  and  Similar - 
itics  of  Interactions, 
Statistical  Descriptions , 
Interdependency  of  Nature, 
Generalized  Perceptions 

15.  design,  perform,  and  report  the  re- 
sults of  a controlled  experiment  to 
demonstrate  the  effect  on  living  or- 
ganisms of  varying  amounts  of  the 
following  items  such  as:  water,  nitro- 
gen, calcium,  phosphorous,  light,  and 
heat.  Use  various  kinds  of  plants, 
fruit  flies,  other  insects,  or  small  wa- 
ter animals. 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning , Consideration  of 
Consequences,  Respect  for 
Order  of  Nature 

Formulating 

models 

Generalized  Perceptions , 
Interdependency  of  Nature, 
Matter /Energy  Conservation, 
Differences  and  Similar- 
ities of  Interactions 

16.  relate  the  role  of  endocrine  secre- 
tions to  homeostasis. 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning,  Respect  for  Order 
in  Nature 

Analyzing 
systems , 
Synthesizing, 
Experimenting 

Energy  Exchange , Energy 
Forms,  Differences  and 
Similarities  of  Inter- 
actions 

17.  describe  these  aspects  of  respiration: 
a.  distinguish  between  aerobic  and 
anerobic  respiration  to  the  effeciency 
of  energy  release  and  the  products 
formed,  b.  relate  respiration  to 
energy  in  all  living  things,  c.  des- 
cribe the  basic  chemical  changes 
which  occur  when  sugar  is  burned 
and  identify  the  role  of  each  organ 
or  organelle  involved. 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning,  Respect  for  Order 
in  Nature 

Analyzing 

Systems, 

Synthesizing 

or  Designing 

studies  and 

Performing 

investigations 

Differences  and  Similar 
ities  of  Interactions, 
Differences  and  Similar- 
ities of  Objects,  Funda- 
mental Structures,  Space/ 
Time  Reference  Frames, 
Force  Fields 

18.  describe  the  action  of  ciliated  or 
flagelleted  motion  as  it  occurs  in:  a. 
single  celled  organisms,  b.  sessile  wa- 
ter animals,  c.  special  tissues  in  com-  . 
plex  organisms,  e.  g.  frog  epithelium, 
oviduct,  trachael  epithelium. 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning,  Respect  for  Order 
in  Nature 

Analyzing 
systems, 
Formulating 
models  or 
Designing 
studies  and 
Performing 
investigations 

Differences  and  Similar- 
ities of  Interactions, 
Fundamental  Structures, 
Differences  and  Similar- 
ities of  Objects 

19.  describe  how  movement  is  achieved 
by  muscular  contraction  in  organ- 
isms where  action  involves  internal 
or  external  skeletons;  the  action 
against  material  or  opposing  muscles 
using  examples  such  as:  mammalian 
movement,  insect  movement,  round 
worm  or  earthworm  movement, 
peristalsis. 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning,  Demand  for  Verifi- 
cation, Respect  for  Order  in 
Nature 

Analyzing 
systems  or 
Typing 
problems , 
Designing 
studies  and 
Synthesizing 
results 

Matter  Conservation, 
Differences  and  Similar- 
ities of  Interactions, 
Fundamental  Structures 

20.  describ®  the  excretion  function  by 
identify  ,ng  the  material  secrt.ed, 
the  source  of  the  material,  and  the 
disposition  of  the  materials  in  such 
organs  as:  a.  intestines  of  earthworm, 
insect,  and  mammals,  b.  lungs  of 
reptiles,  birds,  and  mammals,  c.  gills 
of  fishes,  d.  kidneys  of  vertebrates, 
e.  nephrons  of  the  earthworm,  f.  cell 
membrane  of  the  paramecium. 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning,  Respect  for  Order 
in  Nature , Consideration  of 
Consequences 

Analyzing 

systems 

Differences  and  Similar- 
ities of  Objects,  Funda- 
mental Structures,  Differ- 
ences and  Similarities  of 
Interactions,  Constant 
Change 

21.  identify  and  contrast  the  sequence  of 
events  in  the  mitosis  of  plant  and 
animal  cells. 

Ques  tion  ing  of  All  Th  ings. 
Respect  for  Order  in  Nature, 
Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning 

er|c 
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Processes 

Conceptual  Schemes 

OBJECTIVES:  Dependent  upon  ability 

and  past  experience,  the 
student  will: 

Values  and  Attitudes 

Designing 

studies, 

Performing 

investigations, 

Recognizing 

problems, 

Typing 

problems, 

Refining 

problems 

Differences  end  Similar- 
ities of  Objects,  Funda- 
mental Structures,  Differ* 
ences  and  Similarities  of 
Interactions,  Constant 
Change,  Interdependency 
of  Nature 

22.  describe  and  contrast  fertilization  in 
various  organisms  such  as:  a.  mold 
(Rhizopus),  b.  algae  (Spirogyria, 
Oedogonium),  c.  a flowering  plant, 

d.  a frog  (external  fertilization), 

e.  a mammal  (internal  fertilization). 

Questioning  of  All  Things, 
Respect  for  Order  in  Nature, 
Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning 

Designing 

studies , 

Performing 

investigations, 

Synthesizing 

results 

Differences  and  Similar- 
ities of  Objects, 
Fundamental  Structures, 
Constant  Change,  Inter- 
dependency of  Nature 

23.  describe  the  various  processes  by 
which  asexual  reproduction  may  oc- 
cur and  cite  examples  to  illustrate:  a. 
fission,  b.  budding,  c.  regeneration, 
d.  layering,  e.  fragmentation,  f. 
sporulation. 

Questioning  of  All  Things 
Demand  for  Verification, 
Respect  for  Order  in  Nature 

l Ucrprcting 
cat  a 

Differences  and  Similar- 
ities of  Objects,  Funda- 
mental Structures,  General- 
ized PerceptTons 

24.  diagram  an  atom  or  an  ion  given  the 
appripriate  data. 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning,  Respect  for  Order 
in  Nature 

Interpreting 

data 

Differences  and  Similar- 
ities of  Objects,  Differ* 
ences  and  Similarities  of 
Interactions,  Fundamental 
Structures,  Force  Fields, 
Generalized  Perceptions 

25.  contrast  covalent,  hydrogen  and 
ionic  bonding. 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning,  Consideration  of 
Premises,  Respect  for  Order 
in  Nature 

Analyzing 

systems, 

Formulating 

models 

Differences  and  Similar- 
ities of  Interactions, 
Fundamental  Structures, 
Action  Forces,  Inter- 
dependency of  Nature 

26.  contrast  the  ionization  and  dissocia- 
of  ionic  and  electron  sharing  com- 
pounds in  water  solution. 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning,  Consideration 
of  Premises 

Analyzing 

systems , 

Recognizing 

variables. 

Formulating 

models 

Differences  and  Similar- 
ities of  Objects,  Differ- 
ences and  Similarities  of 
Interactions,  Fundamental 
Structures,  Action  Forces 

? 

Differences  and  Similar- 
ities of  Objects,  Differ- 
ences and  Similarities  of 
Interactions,  Fundr  mental 
Structures 

27.  relate  pH  scale  to  acidity  and  alka- 
linity. 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning 

Analyzing 
systems , 
Formulating 
models , 
Defining 
operationally 

28.  recognize  generalized  structural  form- 
ulas and  component  parts  of  com- 
mon chemical  substances  referred  to 
in  biology  such  as:  a.  amino  acids,  b. 
proteins,  c.  fatty  acids,  d.  glycerol,  e. 
carbohydrates,  f.  water,  g.  carbon 
dioxide,  h.  molecular  oxygen. 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning,  Respect  for  Order 
in  Nature 

Designing 
studies , 
Performing 
Investigations 

Differences  and  Similar- 
ities of  Interactions, 
Action  Forces,  Inter- 
dependency of  Nature 

29.  relate  the  role  of  the  enzymes  in  a 
total  process  such  as  photosynthe- 
sis. 

bearch  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning, 

Defining 

operationally, 

Classifying 

Fundamental  Structures, 
Differences  and  Similar- 
ities of  Objects, 
Generalized  Perceptions 

30.  identify  the  three  basic  structural 
units  of  nucleic  acids;  phosphate 
group,  sugar  group,  and  base  group. 
Compare  the  structure  of  DNA  and 
RNA. 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning 

H.  S.  Bio.-4  *- 
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Process 

Conceptual  Schemes 

OBJECTIVES:  Dependent  upon  ability 

and  past  experience,  the 
student  will: 

Values  and  Attitudes 

Synthesizing, 

Interpreting 

data 

Fundamental  Structures, 
Force  Fields,  Generalized 
Perceptions 

31.  describe,  by  diagrams  or  models, 
the  process  of  DNA  replication. 

Respect  for  Order 
in  Nature,  Respect  for  Logic 

Analyzing 

systems. 

Formulating 

models 

Fundamental  Structures, 
Interdependency  of  Nature, 
Generalized  Perceptions 

32.  by  diagrams  or  models  show  how  a 
given  sequence  of  amino  acids  in 
protein  synthesis  is  determined  by 
the  chromosomes  (DNA). 

Respect  for  Order 
in  Nature,  Respect  for  Logic 

Interpreting 
data , 

Formulating 

models 

Interdependency  of  Nature, 
Energy  Conservation, 
Matter  Conservation, 
Science  and  Technology 

33.  construct  a food  web  diagram  that 
illustrates  the  dependence  of  the 
high  level  consumers  on  the  low  level 
consumers  and  producers  from  a 
given  list  of  organisms  found  in  a 
community. 

Respect  for  Order  in  Nature, 
Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning,  Consideration  of 
Consequences 

Analyzing 

systems, 

Interpreting 

data 

Energy  Exchange,  Inter- 
dependency of  Nature, 
Energy  Conservation, 
Science  and  Technology 

34.  trace  the  transfer  of  energy  from 
one  form  to  another  as  it  moves 
through  a series  of  organisms  (food 
chain)  starting  at  the  source  and 
ending  at  the  fmal  disposal  into  the 
non-living  environment.  Use  various 
types  of  habitats  such  as:  a.  a temper- 
ate prairie,  b.  a fresh  water  lake,  c.  a 
tundra,  d.  any  other  suitable  habitat, 

Respect  for  Order  in  Nature, 
Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning,  Consideration  of 
Consequences 

Formulating 

models, 

Analyzing 

systems, 

Synthesizing 

Energy  Exchange,  Inter- 
dependency of  Nature, 
Energy  Conservation, 
Generalized  Perceptions, 
Force  Reids,  Science  and 
Technology,  Matter 
Conservation 

35.  describe  the  carbor.  oxygen-hydro- 
gen  cycle  as  it  occurs  in  the  bio- 
sphere by  relating  the  role  of  the 
the  various  components  materials 
and  processes  such  as:  a.  the  series 
of  events  in  photosynthesis  which 
lead  to  capturing  energy,  b green 
plants,  c.  animals,  d.  the  series  of 
events  in  respiration  that  release 
energy  from  food,  e.  conservation  of 
energy  in  the  cycle. 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
M.aning,  Demand  for 
Verification,  Consideration 
of  Consequences 

Analyzing 
systems , 
Formulating 
models 

Interdependency  of  Nature, 
Matter  Conservation,  Force 
Fields,  Science  and  Tech- 
nology 

36.  relate  the  benefits  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing groups  of  organisms  give  to 
their  communities  as  they  perform 
the  functions  by  which  they  main- 
tain themselves:  a.  producers,  b. 
consumers  - primary  and  secondary, 
c.  decomposers 

Respect  for  Order  in  Nature, 
Consideration  of  Conse- 
quences, Search  for  Data  and 
their  Meaning 

Formulating 
Statistical 
Models, 
Interpreting 
data  or 
Designing 
studies, 
Performing 
investigations, 
Affective  and 
Social  Eval- 
uating 

Statistical  Descriptions, 
Mattcr/Energy  Conservation, 
Interdependency  of  Nature 

37.  relate  the  bio-mass  aspect  of  the 
food  pyramid  to  conservation  of 
energy  as  materials  are  passed  from 
the  lower  trophic  levels  to  th»  igher 
levels  of  the  pyramid. 

Consideration  of  Premises, 
Consideration  of  Conse- 
quences, Search  for  Data  and 
their  Meaning 

H.  S.  B/0.-5 


Processes 

Conceptual  Schemes 

OBJECTIVES;  Dependent  upon  ability 
and  past  experience,  the 
student  will: 

Values  and  Attitudes 

Defining 

operationally , 

Analyzing 

systems 

Interdependency  of  Nature, 
Constant  Change 

38.  working  from  a prepared  diagram, 
describe  the  nitrogen  cycle  as  it  oc- 
curs in  his  own  words  using  cor- 
rectly the  terms:  nitrifying,  denitri- 
fying, fixing  nitrogen,  nitrate,  am- 
monia, bacteria,  animal  wastes,  and 
decomposers. 

Demonstrating  Confidence 
and  Satisfaction 

Analyzing 

systems, 

Synthesizing, 

Interpreting 

data 

Constant  Change,  Inter- 
dependency of  Nature, 
Science  and  Technology 

39.  describe,  by  words  or  diagrams,  th*> 
process  of  succession  as  it  occurs  in 
in  the  following  situations: 
a.  a sandy  lake  shore,  b.  a fallen  tree, 
c.  an  abandoned  field,  d.  a small 
pond,  e.  a salt  or  fresh  water  marsh, 
f.  a coral  lagoon,  g.  artificial  harbors 
and  breakwaters,  h.  lakes  behind 
dams,  i.  any  suitable  local  area. 

Respect  for  Order  in  Nature, 
Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning 

Cognitively 

evaluating 

alternatives, 

Analyzing 

systems  or 

Designing 

studies, 

Performing 

investigations, 

Synthesizing 

results, 

Affective  and 

Social 

Evaluating 

/ w terdependen cy  of  Nature, 
Science  and  Technology, 
Science  and  Society, 

Force  Fields 

40.  describe  the  buildup  of  materials  in 
habitats  disturbed  by  man  which 
may  have  detrimental  effect  upon 
the  individuals  of  the  ecosystem  as 
a whole;  in  each  ease  identify  the 
manner  in  which  the  material  may 
be  harmful  and  contrast  with  eco- 
nomic and  social  values  of  contin- 
ued usage,  i.e.  mercury,  disposable 
containers,  etc. 

Consideration  of  Conse- 
quences, Consideration  of 
Premises,  Developing  A Com- 
mitment to  Aesthetics  in  Na- 
ture 

Formulating 

models, 

Analyzing 

systems 

Interdependency  of  Nature, 
and  many  others 

41.  discuss  the  implications  of  the  hy- 
pothesis, “The  biosphere,  as  it  oc- 
curs on  earth,  is  a single  macro- 
organism”. 

Developing  a Commitment  to 
to  Aesthetics  in  Nature,  Con- 
sideration of  Premises,  Consid- 
eration of  Consequences 

Classifying, 

Equating 

Differences  and  Similar- 
ities of  Objects,  Space/ 
Time  Reference  Frames 

42.  by  personal  observation  and  investi- 
gation, identify  a given  number  of 
organisms  of  a designated  local  eco- 
system (some  suggested  ecosystems 
are:  a.  the  back  yard,  b.  the  vacant 
lot  in  the  neighborhood,  c.  the 
aquarium  in  the  school  room,  d.  the 
herbarium  in  the  school  room,  e.  any 
city  park). 

Demonstrating  Confidence 
and  Satisfaction 

Synthesizing 
results, 
Designing 
studies.  Per- 
forming 
Investigations 

Interdependency  of  Nature, 
Matter/Energy  Conservation, 
Energy  Conservation, 

Science  and  Technology 

43.  construct  a study  to  investigate  the 
effects  of  competition  for  water, 
light,  and  nutrients  on  the  charac- 
teristics and  distribution  of  organ- 
isms in  a biome  and  generalize  these 
results  to  explain  the  distribution  of 
organisms  in  various  biomes. 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning,  Consideration  of 
Consequences,  Respect  for 
Logic 

Classifying, 

Interpreting 

data 

Differences  and  Similar- 
ities of  Objects,  Differ- 
ences and  Similarities  of 
Interactions,  Interdependency 
of  Nature 

44.  distinguish  between  heterotrophs 
and  autotrophs  by  superficial  exami- 
nation of  specimens  of  the  organ- 
ic isms. 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning,  Demonstrating  Con- 
fidence and  Satisfaction 
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Processes 

Conceptual  Schemes 

OBJECTIVES:  Dependent  upon  ability 

and  past  experience,  the 
student  will: 

Values  and  Attitudes 

Classifying , 
Observing 

Differences  and  Similar- 
ities of  Objects 

45.  identify  by  microscopic  examination 
of  suitable  specimens:  a.  bacterial 
colonies,  b.  mold,  c.  algae,  d.  proto- 
zoans, e.  any  suitable  item. 

Search  for  Data  nd  their 
Meaning t Demonstrating  Con- 
fidence and  Satisfaction 

Defining 
operationally , 
Interpreting 
data 

Differences  and  Similar- 
ities of  Objects,  Differ- 
ences and  Similarities  of 
Interactions 

46.  describe  the  general  features  of  the 
classification  system  generally  used 
by  biologists  such  as:  a.  binomial 
nomenclature,  b.  major  kingdoms  of 
living  organisms,  c.  subdivisions  - 
phyla,  genera,  species. 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning t Demonstrating  Con- 
fidence and  Satisfaction 

Classifying 

Differences  and  Similar- 
ities of  Objects 

47.  classify  given  organisms,  both  plant 
and  animal,  into  their  corrent  phyla 
with  the  aid  of  appropriate  keys. 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning,  Demonstrating  Con- 
fidence and  Satisfaction 

Classifying 

Differences  and  Similar- 
ities of  Object i 

48.  classify,  with  a key,  complete  plant 
specimens  into  the  following  cate- 
gories: a.  monocotyledon,  b.  dicoty- 
ledon, c.  gymnosperms,  d.  fungus,  e. 
bryophytes,  f.  ferns 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning , Demonstrating  Con- 
fidence and  Satisfact  ion 

Analyzing 
systems , 
Synthesizing 
or  Designing 
studies , 
Performing 
investigations , 
Synthesizing 
results 

Funcfamenfa/  Sfructares, 
Constant  Change,  Force 
Fields 

49.  relate  meiosis  to:  a.  the  prediction 
of  variation  of  characteristics  in  off- 
spring, b.  Mendel’s  laws  of  segrega- 
tion and  independent  assortment. 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning,  Consideration  of 
Premises 

Formulating 

statistical 

models 

Statistical  Descriptions , 
Differences  and  Similar- 
ities of  Interactions, 
Force  Fields 

50.  describe,  by  diagrams  or  mathema- 
tical procedures,  the  elements  of  in- 
herited characters  as  they  occur  in: 
a.  complete  dominance,  b.  co-domi- 
nance, c.  linkage  of  characters,  d. 
sex  linkage,  e.  multiple  alleles,  f. 
genes  in  gene  pools  (Hardy -Weinberg) 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning , Questioning  of  All 
Things 

Cognitively 
evc.luating 
alternatives , 
Analyzing 
systems 

Generalized  Perceptions , 
Constant  Change 

51.  state  the  major  parts  of  Darwin’s 
Theory  of  Natural  Selection;  cite 
evidence  for  and  indicate  the  flaws 
in  each  part. 

Developing  a Commitment  to 
Aesthetics  in  Nature,  Search 
for  Data  and  their  Meaning, 
Consideration  of  Premises, 
Demand  for  Verification 

Analyzing 

systems 

Differences  and  Similar- 
ities of  Interactions, 
Interdependency  of  Nature , 
Constant  C/iangc,  General- 
ized Perceptions 

52.  cite  examples  of  adaptation  by  or- 
ganisms to  their  peculiar  environment; 
distinguish  between  Creative,  Dar- 
winian, and  Lamarckian  adaptation. 

Developing  a Commitment  to 
Aesthetics  in  Nature , Search 
for  Data  and  their  Meaning, 
Questioning  of  All  Things, 
Demand  for  Verification 

Designing 

studies, 

Performing 

Investigations , 

Synthesizing 

results 

Interdependency  of  Nature, 
Ma  t tci , 'E  nergy  Conserva  tion, 
Science  and  Technology , 
Science  and  Society 

53.  predict  the  adaptations  that  may  be 
initiated  in  various  organisms  that 
survive  a changing  environment. 

Consideration  of  Conse- 
quences, Developing  A Com- 
mitment to  Aesthetics  in  Na- 
ture 
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Processes 


Conceptual  Schemes 


OBJECTIVES: 


Dependent  upon  ability 
and  past  experience,  the 
student  will: 


Values  and  Attitudes 


Analyzing 
system , 
Synthesizing 
or  Designing 
studies , Per- 
forming 
Investigations, 
Synthesizing 
results , Social 
Evaluating 


Interdependency  of  Nature, 
Energy  Exchange,  Energy 
Conservation,  Matter 
Conservation 


54.  describe  the  relationships  between 
the  following  items  as  they  occur  in 
various  organisms:  number  of  off- 
spring, amount  of  parental  care,  sur- 
vival rate,  their  position  in  the  food 
web  of  their  community.  Cite  exam- 
ples to  illustrate  the  relationships. 


Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning , Consideration  of 
Consequences,  Developing  A 
Commitment  to  Aesthetics  in 
Nature 


Interpreting 
data , 

Synthesizing 


Statistical  Descriptions , 
Generalized  Perceptions 


55. 


H.  S.  Bio-8 
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given  data  from  suitable  observations 
of  plant  growth  at  various  tempera- 
tures, plot  the  data  and  generalize 
from  its  analysis  the  optimum  tem- 
perature range  for  the  growth  of  that 
organism. 


Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning,  Respect  for  Order 
in  Nature 
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High  School  Objectives  — Chemistry 
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Processes 


Conceptual  Schemes 


OBJECTIVES: 


Dependent  upon  ability 
and  past  experience,  the 
student  will: 


Values  and  Attitudes 


Recognizing 
variables , 
Classifying 
or  Designing 
studies 


Diff  erences  and  Sim  ilar-  l , 

ities  of  Objects 


group  the  substances  in  a collection 
of  samples  of  materials  and  describe 
the  basis  for  the  grouping. 


Longing  to  Know  and  Under- 
stand, Search  for  Dcta  and  their 
Meaning,  Demonstn  ting  Con- 
fidence and  Satisfaction 


Experimenting 
or  Designing 
studies 


Differences  and  Similar- 
ities of  Objects 


2.  describe  a procedure  that  could  be 
used  to  classify  a sample  of  a ma- 
terial as  an  element,  a compound  or 
a mixture. 


Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning,  Consideration  of 
Premises 


Manipulating 
variables , 
Classifying 


Formulating 

statistical 

models, 

Translating 


Designing 

studies, 

Performing 

investigations 


Differences  and  Similar- 
ities of  Objects,  Funda- 
mental Structures 


Energy  Exchange,  Energy 
Conservation,  Statistical 
Descriptions,  Differences 
and  Similarities  of  Inter- 
actions 


Differences  and  Similar- 
ities of  Objects, 
Statistical  Descriptions 


3.  describe  at  least  one  test  that  would  Search  for  Data  and  their 
help  determine  whether  a sample  that  Meaning 
appears  to  be  pure  consists  of  one 
element  or  more  than  one  element. 


4. 


calculate  the  value  of  the  fourth 
item,  from  data  provided  or  col- 
lected for  any  three  of  the  follow- 
ing: (a)  the  thermal  energy  (heat 
transferred  to  or  from)  of  a sub- 
stance, (b)  the  mass  of  the  substance, 
(c)  the  heat  capacity  of  the  sub- 
stance and  (d)  the  temperature 
change  of  the  substance. 


Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning,  Respect  for  Logic, 
Respect  for  Order  in  Nature 


5.  identify  a particular  substance  from 
a list  of  common  chemicals  by  using 
a handbook  to  find  characteristic 
properties  of  the  chemicals. 


Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning,  Questioning  of  All 
Things 


Psycho-motor 

shills, 

Assimilating, 

Measuring 


Differences  and  Similar- 
ities of  Interactions, 
Statistical  Descriptions 


6.  quantitatively  separate  a solid  from 
liquid  by  filtration. 


Demonstrating  Confidence 
and  Satisfaction 


Psycho-motor 

shills, 

Assimilating, 

Measuring 


Differences  and  Similar- 
ities of  Interactions, 
Statistical  Descriptions 


T quantitatively  separate  a dissolved  Demonstrating  Confidence 
solid  from  a liquid  by  evaporation  and  Satisfaction 
without  decomposition  of  the  solid. 


Manipulating 

variables, 

Communicating 


Abstracting, 

Formulating 

Hypotheses, 

or  Formulating 

models, 

Interpreting 

data 


Statistical  Descriptions  8. 


construct  a heating  curve  and/or 
cooling  curve  for  a given  substance 
from  data  collected  in  the  labora- 
tory. 


Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning.  Demonstrating  Con- 
fidence and  Satisfaction 


Generalized  Perceptions,  9. 
Fundamental  Structures, 

Energy  Exchange,  Energy 
Forms,  Energy  Conservation 


infer  the  microscopic  changes  that  oc- 
cur at  each  inflection  point  and  along 
the  curve  connecting  the  inflection 
points  on  a time-temperature  plot  for 
a pure  substanca. 


Longing  to  Know  and  Under- 
stand, Consideration  of 
Premises,  Search  for  Data 
and  their  Meaning 


Translating, 

Interpreting 

data 


Fundamental  Structures, 
Statistical  Descriptions, 
Generalized  Perceptions 


10. 


name  the  elements  repruented,  the 
number  of  the  atoms  of  each  ele- 
ment and  the  mass  of  each  element 
in  one  mole  of  the  compound  from 
the  formula  for  any  given  compound. 


Valuing  Scientific  Heritage, 
Demonstrating  Confidence 
and  Satisfaction 
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Processes 

Conceptual  Schemes 

OBJECTIVES:  Dependent  upon  ability 

and  past  experience,  the 
student  will: 

Values  and  Attitudes 

Performing 

investigations 

Matter  Conservation 

11.  collect  evidence  in  support  of  the 
Law  of  Conservation  of  Mass  in 
chemical  reactions. 

Demand  for  Verification, 
Respect  for  Order  in  Nature. 

1 instating 

Statistical  Descriptions , 
Generalized  Perceptions 

12.  calculate  the  molecular  (formula) 
weight  of  a compound  for  which  the 
formula  is  given. 

Demonstrating  Con  fid.  me 
and  Salisfaction 

Performing 
investigations , 
Translating 

Statistical  Descriptions 

13.  collect  experimental  data  and  calcu- 
late the  empirical  formula  of  a com- 
pound. 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning,  Demonstrating 
Confidence  and  Satisfaction 

Analyzing 

systems 

Generalized  Perceptions, 
Statistical  Descriptions, 
Matter  Conservation 

14.  write  an  equation  to  describe  a chemi- 
cal system  that  he  has  observed. 

Respect  for  Logic 

Translating 

Generalized  Perceptions 

15.  construct  the  chemical  system  des* 
cribed  by  an  equation. 

Demonstrating  confidence 
and  Satisfaction 

Simulating, 

Analyzing 

systems 

Matter  Conservation, 
Statistical  Descriptions 

?6.  write  a balanced  chemical  equation 
for  a reaction  involving  no  more 
than  three  reactants  or  products 
when  given  the  formulas  for  the  re- 
actants and  the  product  of  the  reac* 
tion. 

Respect  for  Logic 

Dvnslating, 

Interpreting 

data 

Matter  Conservation, 
Statistical  Descriptions 

17.  calculate  the  mass,  moles,  mole- 
cules or  atoms  for  any  reactant  or 
product  in  a reaction  from  the 
chemical  equation  for  the  reaction 
and  the  corresponding  mass,  num- 
ber of  moles,  number  of  molecules, 
or  number  of  atoms  for  any  other 
reactant  or  product. 

Respect  for  Logic , Search 
for  Data  and  their  Meaning 

Translating 

Matter  Conservation, 
Statistical  Description 

18.  calculate  mass,  moles  or  volume  of 
any  of  the  gaseous  products  or  reac- 
tants from  the  equation  for  the  re- 
action and  the  corresponding  mass, 
moles  or  volume  of  any  of  the  other 
reactants  or  products. 

Respect  for  Logic,  Considera- 
tion of  Premises,  Search  for 
Data  and  their  Meaning 

Psycho-motor 
shills , 

Assimilating , 
Measuring 

Statistical  Descriptions 

19.  do  successive  titration  of  three  equal 
samples  of  standardized  dilution 
which  agree  within  the  limits  of  the 
uncertainty  of  measurements  of  the 
aparatus  used. 

Demonstrating  Confidence 
and  Satisfaction 

' Translating 

Generalized  Perceptions, 
Statistical  Descriptions, 
Fundamental  Structires 

20.  for  a given  sample  of  a compound 
(or  the  mass  of  a sample)  calculate 
any  of  the  following  from  its  cor- 
rect formula:  (a)  the  number  of  moles 
of  the  compound  in  the  sample,  (b) 
the  number  of  moles  of  any  one  ele- 
ment in  the  sample,  (c)  the  number 
of  molecules  (formula  units)  in  the 
sample  or  (d)  the  number  of  atoms 
of  any  one  element  in  the  sample. 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning,  Respect  for  Logic, 
Consideration  of  Premises 

H.  S.  Chem.-2 


© 
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Processes 

Conceptual  Schemes 

OBJECTIVES:  Dependent  upon  ability 

and  past  experience,  the 
student  will: 

Values  and  Attitudes 

i 

Translating 

Generalized  Perceptions , 
Statistical  Descriptions 

21 . calculate  for  a gaseous  sample  the 
value  of  the  fourth  item  from  data 
for  three  of  the  following:  (a)  the 
number  of  moles  (or  mass)  in  the 
sample,  (b)  the  pressure  of  gas  in  the 
sample,  (c)  the  volume  of  the  sample, 
(d)  the  temperature  of  the  sample. 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning,  Respect  for  Logic 

Translating . 

Abstracting 

Generalized  Perceptions , 
Differences  and  Similar- 
ities of  Interactions 

22.  describe  in  qualitative  terms  how 
Kinetic  Theory  accounts  for:  (a) 
differences  in  gases  and  liquids,  (b) 
pressure  of  a gas,  (c)  evaporation, 
(d)  difference  in  diffusion  rates  for 
gases  and  liquids,  (e)  the  ordinary 
observation  that  the  boiling  point 
increases  with  molecular  weight,  (f) 
the  relationship  between  the  rate  of 
diffusion  and  molecular  weight. 

Consideration  of  Premises 

Analyzing 

systems. 

Cognitively 

evaluating 

alternatives 

Generalized  Perceptions 

23.  identify  those  assumptions  of  the 
Kinetic  Theory  that  are  not  true  of 
real  gases  and  describe  at  least  one 
false  prediction  that  could  be  made 
based  on  the  theory  because  these 
assumptions  are  overgeneralizations. 

Questioning  of  All  Things 

Formulating 
models , 
Abstracting 

Generalized  Perceptions, 
Fundamental  Stivctures , 
flwigy  Exchange , Energy 
Forms,  Energy  Conserva- 
tion 

24.  describe  qualitatively  what  occurs 
during  the  phase  change  from  a solid 
to  a liquid  in  terms  of  (a)  energy, 

(b)  temperature,  (c)  distance  between 
particles,  (d)  arrangement  of  parti* 
cles  and  (e)  motion  of  particles. 

Longing  to  Know  and  Under- 
standf,  Consideration  of 
Premises , Search  for  Data 
and  their  Meaning 

Translating 

Energy  Exchange,  Energy 
Forms,  Energy  Conserva- 
tion 

25.  calculate  the  change  in  energy  when 
a given  substance  at  a given  temper- 
ature is  changed  to  some  new  tem- 
perature in  another  phase  when  given 
the  specific  heat  of  the  substance  in 
each  phase,  the  heat  of  vaporization, 
and  the  heat  of  fusion  of  the  sub- 
stance. 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning 

Interpreting 

data 

Fkmtomenta/  Structures, 
Force  Fields 

26.  describe  experimental  evidence  to 
support  the  concept  that  atoms  con- 
tain subparticles  that  possess  electri- 
cal charge. 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning 

Formulating 
statistical 
models , 
translating , 
Analyzing 
systems 

Generalized  Perceptions, 
Fundamental  Structures, 
Differences  and  Similar- 
ities of  Interactions, 
Statistical  Descriptions 

27.  assign  oxidation  numbers  to  each 
element  in  a compound  or  radical. 

Longing  to  Know  and  Under- 
stand, Respect  for  Order  in 
Nature 

Experimenting 

Fundamental  Structures , 
Statistical  Descriptions 

28.  demonstrate  a procedure  for  finding 
the  approximate  size  of  molecules 
and  atoms. 

Search  for  Data  and  their 

Meaning  \ 
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Processes 

Conceptual  Schemes 

OBJECTIVES:  Dependent  upon  ability 

and  past  experience,  the 
student  will: 

Values  and  Attitudes 

Translating, 
Social  Evalu * 
ating 

Science  and  Society , 
/nferdepe/idency  o/“  Na- 
ture, Science  and  Tech- 
nology 

37,  list  examples  and  reactions  involving 
oxidation  and  reduction  that  ore 
necessary  for  human  existence  and/or 
physical  comfort. 

Consideration  of  Conse- 
quences^ Respect  for 
Order  in  Nature 

Translating , 

Social 

evaluating 

Science  and  Society , 
/nferdependency  o/“ 
Nature,  Science  and 
Technology 

38.  list  examples  of  reactions  involving 
oxidation  and  reduction  that  are 
detrimental  for  human  existence  and / 
or  physical  comfort. 

Consideration  of  Conse- 
quence^ Respect  for 
Order  in  Nature 

Designing 
studies , 
Performing 
investigations 

Constant  Change,  Action 
Forces,  Science  and  Tech- 
nology 

39.  conduct  an  investigation  to  determine 
those  conditions  that  affect  the  rate 
of  oxidation  of  some  material  (e  g. 
iron  or  paper). 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning 

Synthesizing 
results , 
Cpg’n*7*fc/>' 
eua/uaf/ng 
a/femaf/ues 

/nterdependency  of  Nature, 
Science  and  Technology, 
Science  and  Society 

40.  use  the  results  of  the  investigation  to 
propose  a procedure  for  eliminating 
(or  slowing)  some  oxidation  such  as 
the  rusting  of  water  pipes  and  or  for 
inducing  tor  speeding  up)  oxidation 
such  as  the  rusting  of  metal  cans. 

Consideration  of  Consc * 
qucnccs , Respect  for  Order 
in  Nature 

Defining 
operationally , 
Classifying 

Differences  and  Similar* 
ities  of  Interactions, 
Genera/teed  Perceptions 

41.  construct  an  operational  definition  of 
acids  and  bases,  use  it  to  classify  com- 
mon substances  found  in  the  home. 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning 

A6sfrac(/ng 

Genera/teed  Perceptions, 
Differences  and  Similar* 
ities  of  Interactions, 
Fundamental  Structures 

42.  identify,  from  a list  of  equations  for 
simple  chemical  reaction,  those  sub- 
stances (reactants  or  products)  that 
would  be  considered  acids  as  defined 
by:  (a)  Arrhenius,  (b)  Bronsied  and 
Lowery. 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning , Consideration  of 
Premises 

Experimenting , 

Ana/yz/ng 

systems 

Differences  and  Similar* 
ities  of  Objects, 
Differences  and  Similar* 
ities  of  Interactions, 
Fundamental  Structures 

43.  distinguish  between  concenfrof/on  of 
an  acid  and  strength  of  an  acid. 

Consideration  of  Premises, 
Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning 

Ana/yzing 

systems, 

Formulating 

models , 

Interpreting 

data 

Differences  and  Similar* 
ities  of  Objects, 
Generalized  Perceptions, 
Fundamental  Structures 

44.  identify  properties  that  are  a periodic 
function  of  the  atomic  number  from  a 
list  of  properties  each  as:  melting 
point,  atomic  radius,  atomic  weight, 
density,  ionization  energy,  heat  of 
vaporization,  etc. 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning,  Respect  for  Order 
in  Nature 

Translating 

Differences  and  Similar* 
ities  of  Objects , 
Generalized  Perceptions, 
Fundamental  Structures, 
Energy  Forms,  Energy 
Exchange 

45.  for  any  of  the  properties  listed,  de- 
scribe the  trend  observed  as  you  move 
across  a period  or  down  a column  in 
the  periodic  table,  e.g.  atomic  radius, 
electronegativity,  ionization  energy', 
etc. 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning  Respect  for  Order 
in  Nature 

Translating 

Fundamental  Structures , 
Generalized  Perceptions 

46.  designate  the  number  of  electrons  in 
each  orbital  of  an  atom  or  simple  ion 
in  its  ground  state. 

Consideration  of  Pre m ises , 
Respect  for  Order  in  Nature 

Synthesizing ; 
Formulating 
models 

Generalized  Perceptions, 
Fundamental  Structures , 
Force  Fields,  Energy 
Forms 

47.  describe  how  the  emission  of  hydro- 
gen provides  evidence  for  the  theory 
that  the  energy  of  the  electron  of  an 
atom  is  quantized. 

Valuing  Scientific  Heritage , 
Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning,  Consideration  of 
Premises 
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Processes 

Conceptual  Schemes 

OBJECTIVES:  Dependent  upon  ability 

and  past  experience,  the 
student  will: 

Values  and  Attitudes 

Translating, 
Social  Evalu * 
ating 

Science  and  Society , 
/nferdepe/idency  o/“  Na- 
ture, Science  and  Tech- 
nology 

37,  list  examples  and  reactions  involving 
oxidation  and  reduction  that  ore 
necessary  for  human  existence  and/or 
physical  comfort. 

Consideration  of  Conse- 
quences^ Respect  for 
Order  in  Nature 

Translating , 

Social 

evaluating 

Science  and  Society , 
/nferdependency  o/“ 
Nature,  Science  and 
Technology 

38.  list  examples  of  reactions  involving 
oxidation  and  reduction  that  are 
detrimental  for  human  existence  and / 
or  physical  comfort. 

Consideration  of  Conse- 
quence^ Respect  for 
Order  in  Nature 

Designing 
studies , 
Performing 
investigations 

Constant  Change,  Action 
Forces,  Science  and  Tech- 
nology 

39.  conduct  an  investigation  to  determine 
those  conditions  that  affect  the  rate 
of  oxidation  of  some  material  (e  g. 
iron  or  paper). 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning 

Synthesizing 
results , 
Cpg’n*7*fc/>' 
eua/uaf/ng 
a/femaf/ues 

/nterdependency  of  Nature, 
Science  and  Technology, 
Science  and  Society 

40.  use  the  results  of  the  investigation  to 
propose  a procedure  for  eliminating 
(or  slowing)  some  oxidation  such  as 
the  rusting  of  water  pipes  and  or  for 
inducing  tor  speeding  up)  oxidation 
such  as  the  rusting  of  metal  cans. 

Consideration  of  Consc * 
qucnccs , Respect  for  Order 
in  Nature 

Defining 
operationally , 
Classifying 

Differences  and  Similar* 
ities  of  Interactions, 
Genera/teed  Perceptions 

41.  construct  an  operational  definition  of 
acids  and  bases,  use  it  to  classify  com- 
mon substances  found  in  the  home. 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning 

A6sfrac(/ng 

Genera/teed  Perceptions, 
Differences  and  Similar* 
ities  of  Interactions, 
Fundamental  Structures 

42.  identify,  from  a list  of  equations  for 
simple  chemical  reaction,  those  sub- 
stances (reactants  or  products)  that 
would  be  considered  acids  as  defined 
by:  (a)  Arrhenius,  (b)  Bronsied  and 
Lowery. 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning , Consideration  of 
Premises 

Experimenting , 

Ana/yz/ng 

systems 

Differences  and  Similar* 
ities  of  Objects, 
Differences  and  Similar* 
ities  of  Interactions, 
Fundamental  Structures 

43.  distinguish  between  concenfrof/on  of 
an  acid  and  strength  of  an  acid. 

Consideration  of  Premises, 
Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning 

Ana/yzing 

systems, 

Formulating 

models , 

Interpreting 

data 

Differences  and  Similar* 
ities  of  Objects, 
Generalized  Perceptions, 
Fundamental  Structures 

44.  identify  properties  that  are  a periodic 
function  of  the  atomic  number  from  a 
list  of  properties  each  as:  melting 
point,  atomic  radius,  atomic  weight, 
density,  ionization  energy,  heat  of 
vaporization,  etc. 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning,  Respect  for  Order 
in  Nature 

Translating 

Differences  and  Similar* 
ities  of  Objects , 
Generalized  Perceptions, 
Fundamental  Structures, 
Energy  Forms,  Energy 
Exchange 

45.  for  any  of  the  properties  listed,  de- 
scribe the  trend  observed  as  you  move 
across  a period  or  down  a column  in 
the  periodic  table,  e.g.  atomic  radius, 
electronegativity,  ionization  energy', 
etc. 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning  Respect  for  Order 
in  Nature 

Translating 

Fundamental  Structures , 
Generalized  Perceptions 

46.  designate  the  number  of  electrons  in 
each  orbital  of  an  atom  or  simple  ion 
in  its  ground  state. 

Consideration  of  Pre m ises , 
Respect  for  Order  in  Nature 

Synthesizing ; 
Formulating 
models 

Generalized  Perceptions, 
Fundamental  Structures , 
Force  Fields,  Energy 
Forms 

47.  describe  how  the  emission  of  hydro- 
gen provides  evidence  for  the  theory 
that  the  energy  of  the  electron  of  an 
atom  is  quantized. 

Valuing  Scientific  Heritage , 
Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning,  Consideration  of 
Premises 
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Processes 

Conceptual  Seh ernes 

OBJECTIVES:  Dependent  upon  ability 

and  past  experience,  the 
student  will: 

Values  and  Attitudes 

Truncating 

Differences  ami  Similar- 
ities of  Objects,  Funda- 
mental Structures, 
Generali/ ed  Pe rcept  ions 

48. 

identify  the  chemical  family  to  which 
an  atom  belongs  from  data  about  the 
orbital  occupancy  of  the  outer  or 
valence  electrons. 

Respect  for  Order  in  Katiirg 
Demonstrating  Confidence 
and  Satisfaction 

lYamlating 

Generalized  Perceptions, 
Fundamental  Structures 

49. 

write  the  electron  configuration  for 
an  atom  in  its  ground  state  from  its 
atomic  number. 

Respect  for  Order  in  A ature. 
Demonstrating  Confidence 
and  Satisfaction 

Simulating, 

Communicating 

Ge  i wralized  Pereep  lions , 
Differences  and  Similar* 
ities  of  Interactions 

50. 

construct  a Lewis  (electron-dot) 
structure  for  any  compound  given 
its  formula  and,  in  complex  cases,  the 
structural  arrangement. 

Respect  for  Logic 

Formulating 

statistical 

models. 

Translating 

General  iced  Perceptions, 
Fundamental  Structures, 
Statistical  Descriptions 

51. 

calculate  the  number  of  protons, 
neutrons  and  electrons  for  an  atom 
given  the  atomic  number  and  the  mass 
number  of  the  atom. 

Consideration  of  Premises, 
Respect  for  Order  in  Nature 

Defining 

operationally 

Generalized  Perceptions, 
Fundamental  Structures, 
Statistical  Descriptions 

52. 

identify  those  atoms  which  are  iso- 
topes of  the  same  element  given  the 
atomic  and  mass  numbers  of  various 
atoms. 

Consideration  of  Premises, 
Respect  for  Order  in  Nature 

Translating 

Statistical  Descriptions, 
Differences  and  Similar- 
ities of  Objects 

53. 

determine  the  number  of  moles  and 
the  molarity  of  each  species  present 
in  an  ionic  solution  formed  by  adding 
a known  mass  of  solute  to  form  a 
known  volume  of  solution. 

Respect  for  Logic,  Search 
for  Data  and  their  Meaning 

Translating 

Statistical  Descriptions t 
Differences  and  Similar- 
ities of  Objects, 
Generalized  Perceptions 

54. 

determine  the  resulting  concentration 
of  each  dissolved  species  when  two 
solutions  are  mixed.  Any  precipitation 
and  dissociation  should  be  considered 
complete. 

Co n s idc ration  of  Prcm iscs. 
Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning 

Formulating 

models. 

Translating 

Generalized  Perceptions, 
Differences  and  Similar- 
ities of  Objects , 
Fundamental  Structures 

55. 

predict  whether  two  given  atoms  form 
an  ionic,  polar  or  non*polar  covalent 
bond  given  values  of  electronegativity. 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning , Consideration  of 
Premises,  Respect  for  Order 
in  Nature 

Translating 

Generalized  Perceptions , 
Differences  and  Similar- 
ities of  Objects,  Fun  da* 
mental  Structures,  Energy 
Forms 

56. 

order  a list  of  bonds  (e.g.  HI,  HBr, 
HCI)  according  to  increasing 
polarity. 

Respect  for  Logic , Respect 
for  Order  in  Nature 

Translating 

Differences  and  Similar- 
ities  of  Objects , Differ- 
ences and  Similarities  of 
ln> crac tions.  Inter- 
dependency of  Nature, 
Energy  Forms 

57. 

predict  the  type  of  bonding  for  a 
substance  from  experimental  data 
such  as  solubility,  electrical  con- 
ductivity (when  fused  or  in  solution) 
and  melting  point. 

Respect  for  Logic , Respect 
for  Order  in  Nature 

Analyzing 

systems 

Action  Forces,  Energy 
Exchange,  Ma  t ter /Energy 
Conservation,  Force  Fields 

58. 

describe  the  qualitative  effect  on  the 
rate-of  reaction  of  a change  in 
temperature  or  concentration. 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning 
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Processes 


Conceptual  Schemes 


OBJECTIVES: 


Dependent  upon  ability 
and  past  experience,  the 
student  will: 


Values  and  Attitudes 


Synthesizing , 

Analyzing 

systems 


Ma  t ter/ Energy  Co  nserva  tion, 
Force.  Fields , Interdepen- 
dency of  Nature 


59.  predict  the  change  that  will  result 
in  a system  at  equilibrium  when  any 
of  the  following  occur:  (a)  the  con- 
centration of  one  of  the  components 
is  changed,  (b)  the  pressure  of  the 
system  is  changed,  (c)  the  thermal 
energy  is  changed  or  (d)  a catalyst 
is  added  to  the  system. 


Respect  for  Logic , Respect 
for  Order  in  Nature 


Analyzing 
systems , 
Formulating 
models , 
Defining 
operationally 

Formulating 

statistical 

models 


Matter/Energy  Conservation , 
Generalized  Perceptions 


60.  describe  the  mascroscopic  and  micro- 
scopic behavior  of  a system  at 
equilibrium. 


Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning , Consideration  of 
Consequences 


Generalized  Perceptions , 
Matter/ Energy  Conservation , 
Statistical  Descriptions 


61.  write  the  equilibrium  constant 
expression  from  the  equation  for  a 
reaction. 


Search  for  Data  and  then 
Meaning,  Valuing  Scientific 
Heritage 


Translating 


Statistical  Descriptions , 
Generalized  Perceptions , 
Matter/Energy  Conservation 


62.  compute  the  equilibrium  constant 
given  the  equation,  the  amount  of 
each  component  at  equilibrium  and 
the  volume  of  the  system. 


Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning , Valuing  Scientific 
Heritage , Demonstrating 
Confidence  and  Satisfaction 


Translating 


Statistical  Descriptions , 
Generalized  Perceptions , 
Matter /Energy  Conservation 


63.  compute  the  predicted  concentration 
of  each  dissolved  species  and  amount 
of  precipitation  when  two  solutions 
are  mixed. 


Respect  for  Logic , Consid- 
eration of  Premises 


lYanslaling , 
Interpreting 
data 


Analyzing 

systems 


Matter/Energy  Conservation , 
Matter  Conservation , 
Statistical  Descriptions , 
Action  Forces , Generalized 
Perceptions 


64.  from  a list  of  reactions  and  their 
equilibrium  constants,  rank  the 
reactions  in  order  of  decreasing 
concentration  of  products  at  equi- 
librium. 


Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning,  Respect  for  Logic , 
Consideration  of  Premises 


Force  Fields,  Action  Forces , 
Matter/Energy  Conservation 


65,  describe  how  the  nature  of  the 

chemical  bonds  in  a solute  relates  to 
its  solubility  in  various  solvents. 


Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning,  Consideration  of 
Consequences,  Developing 
A Commitment  to  Aesthetic 
in  Nature 


Formulating 

models 


Science  and  Technology 


66.  construct  an  inference  about  the 
various  bonds  that  must  exist  in  a 
substance  in  order  for  it  to  act  as  an 
emulsifying,  cleansing,  and/or  wetting 
agent. 


Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning,  Respect  for  Order 
in  Nature 


Cognitively 
evaluating 
alternatives, 
Social 
evaluating, 
Affective  and 
Social  Eval- 
uating 


Science  and  Technology, 
Science  and  Society, 
Interdependency  of  Nature 


67. 


trace  of  history  of  various  applica- 
tions of  chemicals  in  the  everyday 
activities  of  home  and  industry  and 
identify  various  environmental 
problems  that  have  resulted  from 
these  applications,  include  in  this 
discussion  how  attempts  to  correct 
one  environmental  problem  have 
often  led  to  the  development  of 
another. 


Consideration  of  Conse- 
quences, Developing  .4 
Commitment  to  Aesthetics 
in  Nature 
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Processes 

Conceptual  Schemes 

OBJECTIVES:  Dependent  upon  ability 

and  past  experience,  the 
student  will: 

Values  and  Attitudes 

Cognitively 

evaluating 

alternatives , 

Social 

evaluating , 

Affective 

evaluating 

Science  and  Technology , 
Science  and  Stziety , 
Energy  Exchange 

6fi.  use  the  detergent,  pesticide,  packaging 
and/or  fertilizer  industry  to  illustrate 
how  man's  use  of  chemical  knowledge 
to  improve  his  well-being  has  led  to 
other  problems  for  him  and  identify 
types  of  data  that  should  be  analyzed 
and  projected  in  the  future  before 
any  new  product  should  be  marketed 
for  mass  consumption. 

Consideration  of  Com< 
quences , Developing  A 
Commitment  to  Aesthetics 
in  Nature 

Synthesizing 

Generalized  Perceptions 

69.  demonstrate  an  understanding  of 

the  long  term  development  of  scientific 
thoughts  by  tracing  the  historical 
development  of  concepts  such  as:  (a) 
atomic  theory,  (b)  kinetic  theory, 

(c)  law  of  definite  composition  (pro- 
portion), (d)  periodicity,  (e)  the  mole 
concept  and  (f)  the  concept  of  acid 
and  base. 

Valuing  Scientific  Heritage 

Analyzing 

systems 

Generalized  Perceptions 

70.  construct  a microscopic  model  consis- 
tent with  some  hypothetical  information 
provided  about  matter  on  a distant 
planet. 

Questioning  of  All  Things 

Analyzing 

systems 

Generalized  Perceptions 

71.  determine  if  some  hypothetical  infor- 
mation provided  about  matter  on  a 
distant  planet  is  consistent  with  our 
model  of  matter  (atomic  theory). 

Questioning  of  A ll  Things 

Formulating 

Hypotheses 

Generalized  Perceptions 

72.  construct  a test  of  a hypothesis  about 
a chemical  system  or  phenomenon. 

Longing  to  Know  and  Under 
stand , Respect  for  Logic 

Refining 

problems 

Generalized  Perceptions 

73.  describe  observations  that  would 
support  a hypothesis  and  those  that 
refute  a hypothesis  about  a chemical 
system  or  phenomenon. 

Demand  for  Verification , 
Consideration  of  Premises 

Synthesizing 

results 

Generalized  Perceptions 

74.  construct  a report  of  a test  of  a 
hypothesis  about  a chemical  system 
of  phenomenon  which:  (a)  is  written 
so  that  it  can  be  understood  by  a 
competent  reader,  (b)  provides  all 
data  which  are  relevant  to  the  hypo- 
thesis, (c)  presents  the  data  in  an 
orderly  manner  and  (d)  provides  rea- 
sonable  conclusions  based  on  the 
data  reported. 

Consideration  of  Premises, 
Consideration  of  Conse * 
quences , Respect  for  Logic , 
Demand  for  Verification , 
Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning 

Formulating 

models 

Fundamental  Structures, 
Generalized  Perceptions 

75.  construct  ball  and  stick  models  for 
a number  of  organic  compounds; 
some  compounds  in  the  list  should 
contain  double  or  triple  bonds. 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning 

Formulating 

models 

Fundamental  S true  tufts, 
Generalized  Perceptions 

^76,  construct  ball  and  stick  models  of  at  l 

least  two  compounds  which  are  j 

stereoisomers  and  explain  (in  terms 
of  a model)  why  these  compounds 
have  different  properties  even  though 
they  have  the  same  formula. 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning 

H.S.  Chem -8 
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Processes 

Conceptual  Schemes 

OBJECTIVES:  Dependent  upon  ability 

and  past  experience,  the 
student  will: 

Values  and  Attitudes 

Performing 

investigations 

Differences  and  Similar- 
ities of  Interactions, 
Generalised  Perceptions, 
Science  and  Technology 

77.  demonstrate  that  the  chemistry  of 
many  organic  compounds  can  be 
understood  (in  large  part)  by  study- 
ing the  functional  groups  in  the 
compound  through  performing  a 
number  of  syntheses  such  as:  (a) 
esterification,  (b)  saponification, 

(c)  limited  oxidation  of  alcohols, 

(d)  peptidization  and  (e)  synthetic 
polymerization. 

Longing  to  Kno  ■ and  ' ~ 

Understand 

Formulating 
models  or 
Performing 
investigations 

Interdependency  of  Nature, 
Science  and  Technology , 
Science  and  Society 

78.  identify  and  describe  various  ways 
natural  chemical  processes  in  the 
living  organism  may  be  affected  by 
the  presence  of  foreign  chemical 
substances  within  the  organism. 

Respect  for  Order  in  Nature, 
Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning 

Formulating 
models , 
Analyzing 
systems 

Fundamental  Structures , 

Ma  t ter /Energy  Consc  rvation 

79.  write  equations  to  represent  nuclear 
transformation  resulting  in  natural 
decay  of  radioactive  materials. 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning 

'i'ranslc.ting, 

Synthesizing 

Fundamental  Structures , 
Matter/Energy  Conservation , 
Generated  Perccpt/o/is, 

Ad  ion  Forces,  Force 
Fields 

80.  predict  from  a list  of  various  atoms 
(with  atomic  number  and  mass  indi* 
cated)  those  which  should  have 
nuclear  stability  and  those  which 
should  not. 

Consideration  of  Premises 

Synthesizing 

Energy  Forms , Energy 
Exchange,  Matter /Energy 
Conservation,  Science 
and  Technology 

81.  write  equations  to  represent  nuclear 
transformations  that  are  capable  of 
sustaining  a chain  reaction. 

Consideration  of  Premises, 
Consideration  of  Consc * 
quenccs 

Social 

evaluating 

Science  and  Technology, 
Science  and  Society 

82.  discuss  possible  applications  of 
nuclear  transformations  including 
factors  that  must  be  considered  in 
order  to  judge  whether  the  applica- 
tion 's  “useful  or  useless"  and  “safe 
or  dangerous”. 

Consideration  of  Conse- 
quences 

i 

l 

i 

1 
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3.33-P  High  School  Objectives  - Physics 


Processes 

Conceptual  Schemes 

OBJECTIVES:  Dependent  upon  ability 

and  past  experience,  the 
student  will: 

Values  and  Attitudes 

Defining 
operationally, 
Using  space/ 
time  relation- 
ships 

Space/Time  Reference 
Frames,  Statistical 
Descriptions,  Differ- 
ences and  Similarities 
of  Interactions 

1.  distinguish  between  distance  and 
displacement. 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning 

Translating , 
Interpreting 
data 

Statistical  Dcscriptionsy 
Space/Time  Reference 
Frames,  Differences  and 
Similarities  of  Inter- 
actions 

2.  solve  selected  problems  involving 
distance  and  displacement  concepts 
using  estimation  for  the  magnitude 
and  accepted  units  for  the  answers. 

Consideration  of  Premises, 
Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning,  Demonstrating 
Confidence  and  Satisfaction 

Analyzing 

systems , 

Defining 

operational^ 

Measuring,  or 

Synthesizing 

results , 

Formulating 

statistical 

models 

Statistical  Descriptions, 
Space /Time  Reference 
Frames , Differences  and 
Similarities  of  Inter- 
actions 

3.  suggest  or  construct  devices  to 
measure  time  intervals. 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning,  Consideration  of 
Premises 

Synthesizing, 

Analyzing 

systems 

Statistical  Descriptions , 
Constant  Change,  Space/ 
Time  Reference  Frames, 
Differences  and  Similar- 
ities of  Interactions, 
Generalized  Perceptions 

4.  recognize  the  probabilistic  nature 
of  time  units. 

Consideration  of  Premises, 
Demand  for  Verification 

Abstracting, 

Defining 

operationally, 

Interpreting 

data 

Space /Time  Reference 
Frames , Statistical 
Descriptions,  General- 
ized Perceptions 

5.  combine  distance  (and  displacement) 
intervals  with  time  intervals  to  derive 
new  physical  concepts  which  better 
explain  observed  phenomena:  speed, 
velocity  and  acceleration. 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning 

Analyzing 
systems , 
Interpreting 
data 

Space /Time  Reference 
Frames , Statistical 
Descriptions,  General- 
ized Perceptions 

6.  distinguish  between  instantaneous 
and  average  speed;  instantaneous  and 
average  velocity;  and  instantaneous 
and  average  acceleration. 

Consideration  of  Premises, 
Respect  for  Logic,  Search 
for  Data  and  their  Meaning, 
Longing  to  Know  and  Under 
stand 

Interpreting 
data , Commu- 
nicating 

Statistical  DcoC  rip  t ions, 
Space/Time  Reference 
Frames 

7.  construct  graphs  of  speed  vs.  time; 
distance  vs.  time;  and  acceleration 
vs.  time. 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning 

Formulating 

statistical 

models , 

Synthesizing, 

Interpreting 

data 

Statistical  Descriptions , 
Space/Time  Reference 
Frames,  Generalized 
Perceptions 

8.  i nterpret  the  abo^  e graphs  using 

areas  and  slopes  as  the  representation 
of  physical  quantities. 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning 

Experimenting, 

Analyzing 

systems 

Force  Fields , Differences 
and  Similarities  of  Inter- 
actions, Generalized 
Perceptions 

9.  compare  and  contrast  gravitational 
and  inertial  mass. 

Longing  to  Know  and  Under 
stand,  Search  for  Data  and 
their  Meaning 

8S60 
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Processes 

Conceptual  Schemes 

OBJECTIVES:  Dependent  upon  ability 

and  past  experience,  the 
student  will: 

Values  and  Attitudes 

Defining 
operationally, 
Synthesizing ; 
Experimenting ; 
Manipulating 
variables 

Action  Forces , Differences 
and  Similarities  of  Inter- 
actions 

10.  define  force  in  terms  of  mass  and 
acceleration. 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning,  Longing  to  Know 
and  Understand,  Respect 
for  Order  in  Nature 

Fxperimenfif#, 

Ano/y^/ng 

systems, 

Defining 

operationally 

Action  Forces , Differences 
and  Similarities  of  Inter- 
actions, Generalized 
Perceptions 

11.  identify  friction  as  a force. 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning,  Longing  to  Know 
and  Understand,  Consid- 
eration of  Consequences 

Defining 

operationally, 

Experimenting , 

Synthesizing, 

Manipulating 

variables 

Space/Time  Reference 
Frames , Statistical 
Descriptions , Differences 
and  Similarities  of  Inter- 
actions, Generalized 
Perceptions 

12.  define  momentum  in  terms  of  mass 
and  velocity  from  empirical  data. 

Longing  to  Know  and  Under- 
stand, Search  for  Data  and 
their  Meaning 

Synthesizing, 
or  Formulating 
statistical 
models 

Generafeerf  Perceptions, 
Force  Fields , Space/T/me 
Reference  Frames , Differ- 
ences and  Similarities  of 
Interactions 

13.  combine  the  physical  quantities  of 
force,  mass,  distance,  etc.  and  relate 
them  to  the  Newtonian  synthesis 
(Newton’s  three  laws  of  motion  and 
universal  graviation). 

Respect  for  Logic,  Respect 
for  Order  in  Nature 

Analyzing 
systems , 
Defining 
operationally , 
Manipulating 
variables 

Space/Time  Reference 
Frames,  Generalized 
Perceptions 

14.  define  and  use  inertial  frames  of 
reference  in  discussing  kinematics  of 
motion. 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning,  Questioning  of 
All  Things 

Defining 

operationally 

Differences  and  Similar- 
ities of  Interactions 

15.  list  various  physical  properties  as 
scalar  or  vector  quantities. 

Longing  to  Know  and  Under- 
stand, Respect  for  Logic 

Analyzing 
systems , 
Manipulating 
variables 

Differences  and  Similar- 
ities of  Interactions, 
Statistical  Descriptions, 
Generalized  Perceptions 

16.  use  defined  parameters  of  heat 
concepts  in  a like  manner  as  in 
kinematics  to  solve  selected  problems. 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning,  Respect  for  Order 
in  Nature 

Experimenting, 

Defining 

operationally, 

Manipulating 

variables 

Statistical  Descriptions, 
Energy  Exchange,  Energy 
Conservation,  Differences 
and  Similarities  of  Inter- 
actions, Generalized 
Perceptions 

17.  do  quantitative  experiments  to 
determine:  specific  heats  of  solids 
and  liquids,  heat  of  fusion,  heat  of 
vaporization  and  mechanical  equiv- 
alent of  heat. 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning,  Developing  A 
Commitment  to  Aesthetics 
in  Nature 

Afeasurm#, 

Defining 

operationally, 

Recognizing 

variables , 

Manipulating 

variables 

Statistical  Descriptions 

18.  construct  and  calibrate  a thermom- 
eter (use  Celsius  temperature  scale). 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning 

S/mu  fatfn# 
Afeosuring 

Statistical  Descriptions 

19.  construe  t and  use  a graph  of 

Fahrenheit  vs.  Celsius  temperatures. 

Demonstrating  Confidence 
and  Satisfaction 

H.S.  Physics-2 
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Processes 

Conceptual  Schemes 

OBJECTIVES;  Dependent  upon  ability 
and  past  experience,  the 
student  will; 

Values  and  Attitudes 

Formulating 

models. 

Abstracting, 

Analyzing 

systems. 

Interpreting 

data. 

Manipulating 

variables 

Generalized  Perceptions, 
Differences  and  Similar- 
ities of  Interactions, 
Action  Forces 

20.  formulate  microscopic  models  to 
explain  heat  transport  in  fluids  and 
solids. 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning,  Respect  for  Logic 

Analyzing 

systems. 

Simulating 

Science  and  Technology, 
Energy  Exchange,  Energy 
Forms,  Energy  Conser- 
vation 

21.  design  and  construct  heat  exchange 
engines  or  make  nlodels  of  them  such 
as  steam  engines  or  refrigerators. 

Longing  to  Know  and  Under 
stand.  Demonstrating 
Confidence  and  Satisfaction 

Analyzing 

systems. 

Formulating 

models 

Energy  Conservation, 
Differences  and  Similar- 
ities of  Interactions, 
Generalized  Perceptions 

22.  interpret  a graph  of  the  Carnot  cycle. 

Respect  for  Logic,  Valuing 
Scientific  Heritage 

Synthesizing, 

Experimenting, 

Manipulating 

variables 

Energy  Conservation, 
Generalized  Perceptions 

23.  calculate  the  mechanical  equivalent 
of  heat  from  empirical  data  he  has 
collected. 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning,  Demand  for 
Verification,  Valuing 
Scientific  Heritage, 

Respect  for  Order  in  Nature 

Formulating 

models. 

Analyzing 

systems. 

Manipulating 

variables 

Generalized  Perceptions, 
Differences  and  Similar- 
ities of  Interactions 

24.  formulate  a model  of  electricity  to 
explain  selected  electrical  phenomena. 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning 

Translating, 

Manipulating 

variables 

Generalized  Perceptions, 
Differences  and  Similar- 
ities of  Interactions 

25.  use  this  model  to  describe  other 
electrical  phenomena. 

Respect  for  Logic 

Analyzing 

systems. 

Cognitively 

evaluating 

alternatives 

Science  and  Technology, 
Science  and  Society, 

Energy  Forms,  Energy 
Exchange,  Interdependency 
of  Nature 

26.  discuss  the  monetary  value  of  elec- 
trical energy  used  in  some  selected 
segment  of  society  (e.g.  the  home, 
the  community,  a given  industry) 
and  compare  the  cost  of  that  energy 
with  the  cost  of  providing  the  same 
amount  of  energy  by  some  other 
means. 

Questioning  of  All  Things, 
Consideration  of  Conse- 
quences, Search  for  Data 
and  their  Meaning 

Analyzing 

systems. 

Manipulating 

variables 

Differences  and  Similar- 
ities of  Interactions, 
Energy  Conservation, 
Science  and  Technology 

27.  trace  the  path  of  an  elementary 
charge  through  various  circuits,  i.e.; 
series,  parallel  and  combinations  of 
a simple  nature. 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning,  Respect  for  Logic 

Formulating 

statistical 

models. 

Defining 

operationally. 

Manipulating 

variables 

Statistical  Descriptions, 
Generalized  Perceptions 

28.  determine  the  resistance  of  a number 
of  conductors  using  meters  and 
algebra. 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning,  Respect  for  Logic , 
Demand  for  Verification 

o 
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Processes 

Conceptual  Schemes 

OBJECTIVES:  Dependent  upon  ability 

and  past  experience,  the 
student  will: 

Values  and  Attitudes 

Performing 

Investigations, 

Formulating 

statistical 

models 

Action  Forces,  Differences 
and  Similarities  of  Inter- 
actions, Interdependency 
of  Nature,  Generalized 
Perceptions 

29.  construct  current  balances  to  dem- 
onstrate relationships  between:  cur- 
rent conductors,  separation  of  con- 
ductors, and  number  of  conductors 
when  checked  against  a constant 
force. 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning , Respect  for  Order 
in  Nature 

Performing 
Investigations ; 
Translating 

Force  Fields,  Statistical 
Descriptions,  Generalized 
Ptrceptions 

30.  perform  an  investigation  to  determine 
the  nature  of  the  force  field  around 
a charged  object  and  solve  problems 
using  the  discovered  descriptions  of 
this  field. 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning,  Respect  for  Logic 

Formulating 

models 

Space/Time  Reference 
Frames,  Action  Forces , 
Generalized  Perceptions 

31.  construct  both  macroscopic  and 
microscopic  models  for  magnetic 
fields  to  explain  various  observed 
magnetic  phenomena. 

Questioning  of  AU  Things, 
Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning 

Experimenting, 

Synthesizing, 

Translating 

Force  Fields,  Differences 
and  Similarities  of  Inter- 
actions, Generalized 
Perceptions 

32.  discover,  state,  and  apply  a rule  for 
determining  the  direction  of  a 
magnetic  field  around  an  electric 
current. 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning 

Experimenting 

Differences  and  Similar- 
ities of  Interactions, 
Force  Fields,  Inter- 
dependency of  Nature, 
Generalized  Perceptions 

33.  demonstrate  Lenz*  Law. 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning,  Respect  for  Logic, 
Respect  for  Order  in  Nature 

Formulating 

models, 

Cognitively 

evaluating 

alternatives 

Generalized  Perceptions, 
Force  Fields 

34.  construct  various  hypotheses  to 

explain  the  earth’s  magnetic  field  and 
other  celestial  magnetism  citing  both 
supportive  and  contrary  evidence  for 
each. 

Consideration  of  Premises, 
Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning 

Translating 

Science  and  Technology, 
Force  Fields,  Action 
Forces 

35.  demonstrate  how  the  forces  on 
electric  currents  in  magnetic  fields 
are  employed  in  meters  and  motors. 

Longing  to  Know  and  Under- 
stand, Demonstrating 
Confidence  and  Satisfaction 

Experimenting, 

Synthesizing, 

Translating, 

Defining 

operationally 

Energy  Conservation, 
■Science  and  Technology, 
Energy  Exchange,  General- 
ized Perceptions 

36.  develop  from  observed  phenomena 
an  operational  definition  of  EMF 
which  can  be  used  to  solve  various 
electron  transport  problems. 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning,  Respect  for  Logic, 
Consideration  of  Premises 

Formulating 
models, 
Simulating ; 
Analyzing 
systems 

Energy  Exchange,  Energy 
Conservation,  Science 
and  Technology 

37.  construct  a transformer  and  explain 
its  operation  in  terms  of  induced 
current  and  EMF. 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning,  Respect  for  Order 
in  Nature 

Analyzing 

systems, 

Synthesizing 

Fundamental  Structures, 
Statistical  Descriptions, 
Differences  and  Similar- 
ities of  Objects 

38.  cite  evidence  for  the  theory  that 
electric  charge  exists  in  discrete  units 
and  calculate  the  size  of  this  unit 
from  empirical  data. 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning,  Consideration  of 
Premises,  Respect  for  Logic 

Experimenting, 

Synthesizing, 

Analyzing 

systems 

Force  Fields,  Action 
Forces,  Space/Time 
Reference  Frames 

39.  demonstrate  or  cite  evidence  for  the 
relationship  between  the  force  on  a 
charged  object,  its  velocity  through 
a magnetic  field  and  the  strength  of 
the  field. 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning,  Questioning  of  All 
Things , Consideration  of 
Premises 

H.S.  Physics-4 
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Processes 

Conceptual  Schemes 

OBJECTIVES:  Dependent  upon  ability 

and  past  experience,  the 
student  will: 

Values  and  Attitudes 

Analyzing 
systems , 
Synthesizing 

Fundamental  Structures , 
Force  F/e/ds,  Statistical 
Descriptions 

40.  describe  or  demonstrate  how  the 
mass  of  a charged  particle  may  be 
determined  from  data  collected 
about  its  transit  of  an  electric  or 
magnetic  field. 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning,  Consideration  of 
Premises 

Analyzing 

systems 

Force  Fields , Afafter/ 
Energy  Conservation 

41.  apply  the  concepts  of  electric  field 
and'potential  difference  to  explain 
various  phenomena  involving  open 
and  closed  circuits. 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning,  Respect  for  Logic 

Analyzing 

systems 

Energy  Forms , Science 
and  Technology 

42.  identify  the  kinds  of  energy:  me- 
chanical, electrical,  thermal,  chem- 
ical, and  electromagnetic  exhitibed 
in  complex  systems. 

Demonstrating  Confidence 
and  Satisfaction,  Longing 
to  Know  and  Understand 

Analyzing 

systems 

Energy  Exchange 

43.  trace  a transfer  of  energy  through  a 
cycle  involving  two  or  more  changes 
in  kind  from  diagrams,  pictures,  or 
demonstration. 

Demonstrating  Confidence 
and  Satisfaction 

Formulating 

statistical 

models , 

Synthesizing, 

Defining 

operationally 

Generalized  Perceptions , 
S fa  f is  f ica/  De  scrip  tions , 
Energy  Exchange 

44.  derive  an  expression  for  translational 
kinetic  energy  using  mass  and  velocity. 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning,  Respect  for  Logic 

Analyzing 

systems 

Energy  Conservation , 
Statistical  Descriptions 

45.  identify  the  conservation  of  me- 
chanical  energy  principle  in  systems 
where  it  is  subtly  hidden. 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning 

Analyzing 

systems 

Fnergy  Consercaf/on, 
Statistical  Descriptions 

46.  demonstrate  energy  conservation 
using  interactions  which  involve  a 
change  in  energy  forms. 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning 

Translating 

Energy  Conservation, 
Statistical  Descriptions, 
Generalized  Perceptions 

47.  apply  the  principle  of  conservation 
of  energy  and  momentum  to  predict 
the  behavior  of  objects  involved  in 
an  elastic  collision. 

Demand  for  Verification , 
Respect  for  Logic 

Experimenting , 
Synthesizing 

Action  Forces,  General- 
ized Perceptions 

48.  relate  flow  rate  of  fluids  and  pressure 
(Bernoulli's  principle). 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning  Valuing  Scien  tific 
Heritage 

Synthesizing , 
or  Formulating 
statistical 
models 

Force  F/e/ds,  Action 
Forces,  Statistical 
Descriptions,  General- 
ized Perceptions, 
Science  and  Society 

49.  relate  field  ideas  to  inverse  square 
proportionalities  and  equal  area-equal 
times  events.  (Kepler’s  laws) 

Search  for  Da ta  and  their 
Meaning,  Respect  for  Logic, 
Valuing  Scientific  Heritage 

Analyzing 

systems 

Differences  and  Similar- 
ities of  Interactions, 
Generalized  Perceptions 

50.  identify  selected  periodic  motions 
such  as:  pendulum,  uniform  circular 
motion  and  spring  oscillator. 

Longing  to  Know  and  Unde, 
stand 

Formulating 

models 

Differences  and  Similar- 
ities of  Interactions, 
Generalized  Perceptions 

5 1 . relate  periodic  motions  to  wave 

motions  such  as:  sound,  light,  radio, 
microwave,  ultra-sonics  and  heat. 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning 

Analyzing 

systems 

Energy  Exchange,  Matter/ 
Energy  Conservation 

52.  compare  and  contrast  the  wave 
model  and  the  particle  model  in 
describing  energy  transfer  and  other 
phenomena. 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning,  Respect  for  Logic 

H.S.  Physics-5 


Processes 

Conceptual  Schemes 

OBJECTIVES:  Dependent  upon  ability 

and  past  experience,  the 
student  will: 

Values  and  Attitudes 

Synefftesizin# 

Fundamental  Structures , 
Statistical  Descriptions 

53.  trace  the  history  of  the  discovery  of 
particles,  i.e.  nuclear. 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning,  Valuing  Scientific 
Heritage 

Formulating 

models 

Fundamental  Structures, 
Differences  and  Similar- 
ities of  Objects , 
Statistical  Descriptions 

54.  identify  properties  of  elementary 
particles  such  as:  electron,  proton, 
neutron  and  positron  in  terms  of 
mass,  size,  charge  and  energy  level. 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning,  Consideration  of 
Premises 

Formulating 

models, 

Analyzing 

systems 

Differences  and  Similar- 
ities of  Interactions, 
Generalized  Perceptions, 
Statistical  Descriptions, 
Action  Forces,  Energy 
Exchange,  Matter /Energy 
Conservation 

55.  apply  the  laws  learned  in  mechanics 
and  in  dynamics  to  account  for  the 
kinetic-molecular-theory  for  gases. 

Consideration  of  Premises, 
Respect  for  Logic,  Demand 
for  Verification 

Analyzing 

systems 

Energy  Conservation, 
Fundamental  Structures, 
Statistical  Descriptions 

56.  cite  evidence  to  support  the  law  of 
conservation  of  energy  for  the  micro- 
scopic as  well  as  macroscopic  state. 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning,  Consideration  of 
Premises 

Manipulating 

variables 

Differences  and  Similar- 
ities of  Interactions, 
Statistical  Descriptions 

57.  test  the  laws  of  rejection,  refraction, 
diffraction  and  interference  for  light 
in  the  laboratory. 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning 

Synthesizing 

Differences  and  Similar- 
ities of  Interactions 

58.  extend  these  findings  to  enough  other 
members  of  the  electromagnetic  fam- 
ily to  show  the  close  relationships 
between  the  members  of  that  family. 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning,  Demand  for 
Verification 

Defining 

operationally 

Differences  and  Similar- 
ities of  Interactions, 
Statistical  Descriptions 

59.  order  the  commonly  recognized 
segments  of  the  electromagnetic 
spectrum  according  to  wavelength 
or  frequency. 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning 

Experimenting 

Space /Time  Reference 
Frames,  Differences  and 
Similarities  of  Inter- 
actions 

60.  demonstrate  total  internal  reflection. 

Longing  to  Know  and  Under- 
stand 

Formulating 
models t 
Analyzing 
systems 

Differences  and  Similar- 
ities  of  Interactions, 
Generalized  Perceptions 

61.  demonstrate  the  primciple  of  super- 
position of  waves,  construct  a model 
to  explain  its  effects  and  use  it  to  ex- 
plain various  phenomena  in  sound, 
water  and  light  waves. 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning 

Formulating 

models, 

Analyzing 

systems 

Differences  and  Similar- 
ities of  Interactions, 
Generalized  Perceptions 

62.  demonstrate  how  dispersion,  dif- 
fraction and  interference  differ  and 
construct  models  to  illustrate  these 
differences. 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning,  Consideration  of 
Premises 

Formulating 
models , 
Interpreting 
data 

Fundamental  Structures, 
Action  Forces,  Energy 
Exchange,  Energy 
Conservation 

63.  construct  a model  for  electric  cur- 
rent and  defend  this  model  in  terms 
of  both  energy  loss  and  charge  move- 
ment. 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning,  Consideration  of 
Premises 

Analyzing 

systems, 

Formulating 

models 

Force  Fields,  Inter- 
dependency of  Nature, 
Generalized  Perceptions 

64.  construct  a model  to  explain  the 

inter-relationship  of  electric  and  mag- 
netic fields  and  use  this  model  to 
describe  simple  electromagnetic 
radiation. 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning 

,S.  Physics— 6 
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Processes 

Conceptual  Schemes 

OBJECTIVES:  Dependent  upon  ability 

and  past  experience,  the 
student  will:  ^ 

Values  and  Attitudes 

Experimenting ; 

Formulating 

models 

Space/Time  Reference 
Frames,  Force  Fields , 
Interdependency  of  Nature 

65.  demonstrate  the  polarization  of 
light  and  modify  the  model  of  light 
to  explain  it. 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning,  Consideration  of 
Premises 

Analyzing 

systems 

Science  and  Technology 

66.  list  several  practical  applications  of 
electromagnetic  energy  to  daily 
existence. 

Consideration  of  Conse- 
quences, Valuing  Scientific 
Heritage 

Performing 

investigations 

Energy  Conserwifion, 
Generalized  Perceptions 

67 . perform  an  experiment  to  demon- 
strate the  photoelectric  effect  and 
construct  a model  to  explain  it. 

Consideration  of  Premises 

Formulating 

statistical 

models 

Energy  Conseruafion, 
Statistical  Descriptions 

68.  relate  the  energy  content  of  the 

various  segments  of  the  photoelectric 
spectrum  to  frequency  or  wavelength. 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning 

Performing 

investigations 

Differences  and  Similar- 
ities of  Interactions, 
Generalized  Perceptions, 
Interdependency  of  Nature, 
Science  and  Technology, 
Science  and  Socity 

69.  discuss  the  transparency  of  various 
materials  to  various  segments  of  the 
electromagnetic  spectrum  including 
a discussion  of  such  phenomena  as 
the  greenhouse  effect,  snow  blindness, 
Becquerel  effect,  radio  reception,  etc. 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning , Consideration  of 
Premises , Consideration  of 
Consequences 

Analyzing 
systems , 
Synthesizing 

Differences  and  Similar- 
ities of  Interactions, 
Science  and  Technology, 
Statistical  Descriptions 

70.  describe  the  condition  necessary  for 
electromagnetic  wave  amplification 
by  stimulated  emission  of  radiation 
(maser  and  laser)  and  discuss  some 
present  and  potential  beneficial  uses 
of  this  phenomena. 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning,  Consideration  of 
Consequences,  Valuing 
Scientific  Heritage 

Formulating 
statistical 
models , 
Analyzing 
systems , 
Cognitively 
evaluating 
alternatives 

Matter/Energy  Conservation, 
Generalized  Perceptions 

71.  write  nuclear  equations  for  simple 
reactions  and  show  where  conservation 
principles  apply  and  also  where  they 
seem  to  fail. 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning,  Consideration  of 
Premises 

Analyzing 

systems, 

Defining 

operationally 

Fundamental  Structures, 
Differences  and  Similar- 
ities of  Objects,  Differ- 
ences and  Similarities 
of  Interactions 

72.  discuss  the  properties  of  the  ele- 
mentary types  of  radiation  (alpha, 
beta  and  gamma). 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning 

Performing 
investigations , 
Synthesizing 
results 

Differences  and  Similar- 
ities of  Interactions, 
Differences  and  Similar- 
ities of  Objects, 
Generalized  Perceptions 

73.  use  both  the  wave  and  particle 

models  to  describe  various  phenomena 
involving  electromagnetic  radiation. 

Questioning  of  All  Things, 
Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning,  Consideration  of 
Premises 

Performing 

investigations, 

Synthesizing 

results 

Differences  and  Similar- 
ities of  Interactions, 
Differences  and  Similar- 
ities of  Objects, 
Generalized  Perceptions 

74.  use  both  the  wave  and  particle  mod- 
els to  describe  various  behaviors  of 
matter. 

Questioning  of  All  Things, 
Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning,  Consideration  of 
Premises 

Synthesizing 

results 

Generalized  Perceptions 

75.  construct  a model  of  the  hydrogen 
atom  utilizing  the  theory  of  particle 
waves  to  explain  nonradiating  energy 
states. 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning,  Consideration  of 
Premises 

o 
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Processes 


Conceptual  Schemes 


OBJECTIVES: 


Dependent  upon  ability 
and  last  experience,  the 
student  wiH: 


Values  and  Attitudes 


Amrfyamg 
systems  or 
Performing 
investigations 


Afafter/Enejgy  Conservation, 
Statistical  Descriptions, 
Generalized  Perceptions 


76.  sohe  a simple  example  of  E=nxr 


Questioning  of  All  Things, 
Search  for  Bata  and  their 
Meaning,  Consideration  of 
Premises 


Translating 


Analyzing 
systems , 
Synthesizing 


Matter/Energy  Conseruaf/on, 
Statistical  Descriptions, 
Generalized  Perceptions, 
Science  and  Technology 


77.  use  the  concepts  of  conservation  of 
mass.' energy,  momentum  and  charge 
to  sohe  a variety  of  real  problems. 


Developing  A Commitment  to 
Aesthetics  in  Nature 


Differences  and  Similar- 
ities of  Interactions, 
Science  and  Technology 


78.  describe  in  simplified  general  terms  Search  for  Data  and  their 

the  operation  of  an  atomic  particle  Meaning 
accelerator. 


Analyzing 

systems 


Science  and  Society 


79.  write  a paper  on  the  adrisabSity  of 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy. 


Consideration  of  Conse- 
quences 


* 
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3.33-E 


High  School  Objectives  - Earth  Science 


Processes 

Conceptual  Schemes 

OBJECTIVES:  Dependent  upon  ability 

and  past  experience,  the 
student  will: 

Values  and  Attitudes 

Interpreting 

data 

Energy  Exchange , Energy 
forms , Generalized 
Perceptions 

1. 

describe  the  general  conversion  of 
one  form  of  energy  to  another. 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning 

Analyzing 

systems 

Energy  Exchange , Energy 
Forms , Energy  Conser- 
vation, Generalized 
Perceptions 

2. 

trace  solar  energy  through  its  various 
changes  in  driving  the  water  cycle  on 
earth. 

Respect  for  Logic,  Respect 
for  Order  in  Nature,  Search 
for  Data  and  their  Meaning 

Analyzing 
systems  or 
Synthesizing 
results 

Energy  Exchange , Energy 
Forms , Energy  Conser- 
vation, Generalized 
Perceptions 

3. 

illustrate  by  using  natural  examples: 

a.  how  energy  may  flow  or  be  stored 

b.  how  energy  may  be  transferred  or 
transformed 

Respect  for  Order  in  Nature, 
Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning 

Analyzing 

systems. 

Abstracting, 

Interpreting 

data 

Force  E/e/ds,  Differ- 
ences and  Similarities 
of  Interactions,  Space/ 
Time  Reference  Frames 

4. 

explain  why  a frame  of  reference  is 
important  in  describing  the  motion 
(or  the  rest  state)  of  an  object. 

Consideration  of  Premises, 
Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning 

Translating , 
Interpreting 
data 

Fore . Fields , Space/Time 
Refer  nee  Frames 

5. 

describe  experiments  that  support 
the  concepts  that: 

a.  the  earth  rotates  on  an  axis 

b.  the  earth  revolves  around  the  sun 

Consideration  of  Fremises, 
Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning 

Analyzing 

systems 

Space/TYme  Reference 
Frames 

6. 

cite  examples  of  the  relationship 
among  time  of  day,  seasons,  and  the 
motion  of  the  earth. 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning,  Respect  for  Logic 

Cognitively 

evaluating 

alternatives, 

Formulating 

models 

Generalized  Perceptions , 
Space/Time  Reference 
Frames,  Constant  Change 

7. 

outline  several  different  theories  for 
the  origin  of  the  solar  system  and 
identify  at  least  one  major  flaw  in 
each. 

Questioning  of  All  Things, 
Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning,  Consideration  of 
Premises,  Valuing  Scientific 
Heritage 

Interpreting 
data , 

Measuring  or 
Synthesizing 
results 

Statistical  Descriptions , 
Differences  and  Similar- 
ities of  Objects,  Differ 
ences  and  Similarities  of 
Interactions 

8. 

describe  methods  that  can  be  used 
to  find  the  shape,  size,  density,  etc. 
of  the  earth. 

Valuing  Scientific  Heritage, 
Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaing 

Defining 
operationally , 
Interpreting 
data 

Differences  and  Similar- 
ities of  Objects , Space/ 
Time  Reference  Frames , 
Generalized  Perceptions 

9. 

describe  some  general  physical  charac- 
teristics of  the  atmosphere,  hydro- 
sphere, and  lithosphere. 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning 

Experimenting , 

Analyzing 

systems 

or  Synthesizing 
results 

/n/erdependency  of  Nature, 
Fundamental  Structures 

10. 

discuss  the  relative  importance  of 
several  common  elements  of  each 
sphere  in  terms  of  abundance  and 
chemical  activity. 

Respect  for  Order  in  Nature, 
Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning 

Analyzing 

systems 

Differences  and  Similar- 
ities of  Objects 

11. 

list  the  elements  that  occur  in  abun- 
dance in  all  three  spheres. 

Respect  for  Order  in  Nature, 
Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning 

Synthesizing ; 

Analyzing 

systems 

Differences  and  Similar- 
ities of  Objects,  Inter- 
dependency of  Nature 

12. 

discuss  the  relative  importance  of 
elements  common  to  each  list  in 
terms  of  their  chemical  role  in  each 
sphere. 

Respect  for  Order  in  Nature, 
Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning 
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Processes 

Conceptual  Schemes 

OBJECTIVES:  Dependent  upon  ability 

and  past  experience,  the 
student  will: 

Values  and  Attitudes 

Analyzing 
systems , 
Formulating 
hypotheses 

Interdependency  of  Nature 

13. 

discuss  the  relationship  between 
mineral  resources  and  natural 
resources. 

Respect  for  Order  in  Nature f 
Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning 

Translating  or 

Synthesizing 

results 

Energy  Forms , Energy 
Exchange 

14. 

explain  the  theory  for  origin  of  the 
sun’s  energy. 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning,  Consideration  of 
Premises 

Synthesizing , 
Formulating 
models 

Differences  and  Similar- 
ities of  Interactions, 
Force  Fields,  General- 
ized Perceptions 

15. 

correlate  unequal  heating,  gravita- 
tion, and  rotation  with  unequal 
pressure  distribution  and  convective 
circulation  in  the  atmosphere. 

Respect  for  Logic,  Longing 
to  Know  and  Understand 

Synthesizing, 

Formulating 

models 

Force  Ffe/ds,  Fne/gy 
Exchange , Matter/Energy 
Conservation 

16. 

describe  the  effect  of  in-coming  solar 
energy  on  the  development  of  the 
general  structure  of  the  atmosphere. 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning,  Respect  for  Order 
in  Nature,  Consideration  of 
Premises 

Experimenting , 
Formulating 
statistical 
models 

/n  terdependency  of  Nature, 
Space/Time  Reference 
Frames,  Generalized 
Perceptions 

17. 

relate  the  properties  of  a gas  in 
terms  of  temperature,  pressure,  and 
volume. 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning 

Formulating 
models , 
Interpreting 
data 

Fundamental  Structures 

18. 

describe  and  give  examples  of  mois- 
ture (water)  in  the  atmosphere. 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Merging 

Analyzing 
systems , 
Translating, 
or  Synthesizing 
results 

Interdependency  of  Nature, 
Force  Fields 

19. 

describe,  in  his  own  words,  how  the 
lower  part  of  the  atmosphere  produces 
the  “greenhouse  effect’’. 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning,  Consideration  of 
Consequences 

Analyzing 
systems ; 
Formufalmg 
mode/s 

Force  Fields,  Constant 
Change,  Interdependency 
of  Nature 

20. 

relate  changes  in  temperature,  pres- 
sure, and  volume  to  the  production 
of  pressure  cells. 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning 

Defining 
operationally ; 
Interpreting 
data 

Space/Time  Reference 
Frames 

21. 

define  operationally  warm  and  cold 
fronts  in  terms  of  air-mass  movement. 

Valuing  Scientific  Heritage 

Synthesizing , 

Analyzing 

systems, 

Formulating 

models 

In  terdependency  of  Nature, 
Force  Fields,  Science  and 
Technology 

22. 

discuss  how  geographic  location, 
topography,  nearby  water,  population 
centers,  etc.  will  influence  local  weather 

Respect  for  Order  in  Nature 
Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning,  Consideration  of 
Consequences 

Predicting , 
Testing 

Differences  and  Simifar- 
ities  of  Interactions, 
Generalized  Perceptions , 
Science  and  Technology , 
Constant  Change 

23. 

make  a 12, 24  and  36  hour  weather 
prediction  for  his  school’s  locality 
from  weather  maps  for  successive 
days. 

Consideration  of  Premises, 
Respect  for  Order  in  Nature 

Analyzing 

systems, 

For/nufali'ng 

mode/s, 

Interpreting  data 

Force  Fields,  Constant 
Change,  Action  Forces, 
Energy  Exchange,  Energy 
Forms,  Matter/ Energy 
Conservation 

24. 

explain  several  ways  by  which  waves 
and  currents  are  generated  at  or  near 
the  hydrosphere-atmosphere  interface. 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning , Consideration  of 
Premises 

H.S.  Ear.  Sci. — 2 


Processes 

Conceptual  Schemes 

OBJECTIVES:  Dependent  upon  ability 

and  past  experience,  the 
student  will: 

Values  and  Attitudes 

Formulating 

statistical 

models. 

Analyzing 

systems,  or 

Synthesizing 

results 

Force  Fields , Constant 
Change,  Matter/Energy 
Conservation,  Generalized 
Perceptions 

35. 

explain  the  origin  of  metamorphlc 
rocks  by  discussing  the  temperature 
and  pressure  conditions  that  may  be 
inferred  at  increasing  depths  within 
the  earth’s  crust. 

Respect  for  Logic,  Search 
for  Data  and  their  Meaning, 
Co  federation  of  Premises 

Formulating 
models , 
Analyzing 
systems,  or 
Synthesizing 
results 

Constant  Change,  Force 
Fields,  Matter/Energy 
Conservation,  Generalized 
Perceptions 

36. 

describe  the  environments  where 
sediments  may  accumulate  and  how 
sedimentary  rocks  are  formed. 

Respect  for  Logic,  Search 
for  Data  and  their  Meaning, 
Respect  for  Order  in  Nature 

Synthesizing \ 
Formulating 
models 

Constant  Change,  Matter/ 
Energy  Conservation 

37. 

trace  a particle  of  matter  through  the 
rock  cycle  along  various  paths  it  may 
take. 

Respect  for  Logic,  Respect 
for  Order  in  Nature 

Analyzing 

systems. 

Formulating 

models. 

Interpreting 

data, 

Classifying, 
or  Synthesizing 
results 

Differences  and  Similar- 
ities of  Interactions, 
Constant  Change,  Force 
Fields,  Matter/ Energy 
Conservation 

38. 

explain  and  illustrate  with  examples 
the  effects  produced  by  major  grad- 
ational processes  as  the  shape  of  the 
earth’s  surface  is  changed. 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning,  Consideration  of 
Premises 

Synthesizing, 

Analyzing 

systems, 

Formulating 

models 

Matter/Energy  Conservation, 
Generalized  Preceptions, 
Constant  Change 

39. 

illustrate  with  example  how  geologic 
processes  tend  toward  an  equilibrium 
state  as  the  earth’s  surface  is  modified. 

Consideration  of  Premises, 
Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning 

Analyzing 

systems. 

Simulating 

Constant  Change,  Force 
Fields 

40. 

relate  the  origin  of  sedimentary  rocks 
to  weathering,  mass  movement  and 
erosion. 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning,  Consideration  of 
Premises 

Formulating 

models, 

Analyzing 

systems  or 

Synthesizing 

results 

Action  Forces,  Statistical 
Descriptions 

41. 

describe  why  an  earthquake  occurs. 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning,  Consideration  of 
Premises 

Defining 

operationally. 

Recognizing 

variables 

Differences  and  Similar- 
ities of  Objects,  Differ- 
ences and  Similarities  of 
Interactions 

42. 

describe  in  gross  terms  the  nature  of 
P,  S,  and  surface  waves. 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning 

Formulating 

models, 

Interpreting 

data  or 

Synthesizing 

results 

Generalized  Perceptions, 
Differences  and  Similar- 
ities of  Interactions, 
Space/Time  Reference 
Frames 

43. 

explain  how  earthquake  (seismic) 
wave  data  are  used  to  postulate  the 
general  interior  structure  of  the 
earth. 

Consideration  of  Premises, 
Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning 

Formulating 
models  or 
Synthesizing 
results 

o L 

Interdependency  of  Nature, 
Generalized  Perceptions 

44. 

formulate  a model  to  explain  the 
earth  magnetic  field. 

Consideration  of  Premises, 
Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning,  Respect  for  Logic 
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Processes 

Conceptual  Schemes 

OBJECTIVES:  Dependent  upon  ability 

and  past  experience,  the 
student  will: 

Values  and  Attitudes 

Formulating 

statistical 

models. 

Analyzing 

systems,  or 

Synthesizing 

results 

Force  Fields , Constant 
Change,  Matter/Energy 
Conservation,  Generalized 
Perceptions 

35. 

explain  the  origin  of  metamorphlc 
rocks  by  discussing  the  temperature 
and  pressure  conditions  that  may  be 
inferred  at  increasing  depths  within 
the  earth’s  crust. 

Respect  for  Logic,  Search 
for  Data  and  their  Meaning, 
Co  federation  of  Premises 

Formulating 
models , 
Analyzing 
systems,  or 
Synthesizing 
results 

Constant  Change,  Force 
Fields,  Matter/Energy 
Conservation,  Generalized 
Perceptions 

36. 

describe  the  environments  where 
sediments  may  accumulate  and  how 
sedimentary  rocks  are  formed. 

Respect  for  Logic,  Search 
for  Data  and  their  Meaning, 
Respect  for  Order  in  Nature 

Synthesizing \ 
Formulating 
models 

Constant  Change,  Matter/ 
Energy  Conservation 

37. 

trace  a particle  of  matter  through  the 
rock  cycle  along  various  paths  it  may 
take. 

Respect  for  Logic,  Respect 
for  Order  in  Nature 

Analyzing 

systems. 

Formulating 

models. 

Interpreting 

data, 

Classifying, 
or  Synthesizing 
results 

Differences  and  Similar- 
ities of  Interactions, 
Constant  Change,  Force 
Fields,  Matter/ Energy 
Conservation 

38. 

explain  and  illustrate  with  examples 
the  effects  produced  by  major  grad- 
ational processes  as  the  shape  of  the 
earth’s  surface  is  changed. 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning,  Consideration  of 
Premises 

Synthesizing, 

Analyzing 

systems, 

Formulating 

models 

Matter/Energy  Conservation, 
Generalized  Preceptions, 
Constant  Change 

39. 

illustrate  with  example  how  geologic 
processes  tend  toward  an  equilibrium 
state  as  the  earth’s  surface  is  modified. 

Consideration  of  Premises, 
Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning 

Analyzing 

systems. 

Simulating 

Constant  Change,  Force 
Fields 

40. 

relate  the  origin  of  sedimentary  rocks 
to  weathering,  mass  movement  and 
erosion. 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning,  Consideration  of 
Premises 

Formulating 

models, 

Analyzing 

systems  or 

Synthesizing 

results 

Action  Forces,  Statistical 
Descriptions 

41. 

describe  why  an  earthquake  occurs. 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning,  Consideration  of 
Premises 

Defining 

operationally. 

Recognizing 

variables 

Differences  and  Similar- 
ities of  Objects,  Differ- 
ences and  Similarities  of 
Interactions 

42. 

describe  in  gross  terms  the  nature  of 
P,  S,  and  surface  waves. 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning 

Formulating 

models, 

Interpreting 

data  or 

Synthesizing 

results 

Generalized  Perceptions, 
Differences  and  Similar- 
ities of  Interactions, 
Space/Time  Reference 
Frames 

43. 

explain  how  earthquake  (seismic) 
wave  data  are  used  to  postulate  the 
general  interior  structure  of  the 
earth. 

Consideration  of  Premises, 
Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning 

Formulating 
models  or 
Synthesizing 
results 

o L 

Interdependency  of  Nature, 
Generalized  Perceptions 

44. 

formulate  a model  to  explain  the 
earth  magnetic  field. 

Consideration  of  Premises, 
Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning,  Respect  for  Logic 
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Processes 

Conceptual  Schemes 

OBJECTIVES:  Dependent  upon  ability 

and  past  experience,  the 
student  will: 

Values  and  Attitudes 

Formulating 

models, 

Interpreting 

data 

Force  Fields,  Action  Forces, 
Matter/Energy  Conservation 

45.  discuss  the  possible  relationship 
between  vulcanism  and  earthquake 
activity. 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning,  Consideration  of 
Premises 

Formulating 

models, 

Analyzing 

systems, 

Interpreting 

data,  or 

Synthesizing 

results 

A/a  t ter/ Energy  Conseroa  tion , 
Constant  Change 

46.  discuss  the  development  of  geosynclinal 
mountains. 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning,  Consideration  of 
Premises 

Analyzing 

systems, 

Interpreting 

data  or 

Synthesizing 

results 

A/a  t ter/En  ergy  Conseroa  t ion 
Constant  Change 

47.  cite  evidence  and  explain  uplift 
(emergence)  and  subsidence  (sub- 
mergence) of  crustal  blocks  not  nec- 
essarily associated  with  geosyncline 
mountains. 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning,  Consideration  of 
Premises 

Interpreting 
data  or 
Synthesizing 
results 

Differences  and  Similar- 
ities of  Interactions, 
Constant  Change,  Matter/ 
Energy  Conservation 

48.  locate  the  major  earthquake  and 
volcanic  areas  on  a map  of  the  world 
(past  and  present)  and  identify  areas 
where  future  activity  might  be  pre- 
dictable. 

Respect  for  Logic,  Consid- 
eration of  Premises 

Interpreting 

data 

Constant  Change,  Statistical 
Descriptions,  Generalized 
Perceptions 

49.  explain  radioactive  decay  and  how  it 
may  be  used  to  measure  geologic  time 
intervals. 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning,  Consideration  of 
Premises 

Analyzing 

systems 

Generalized  Perceptions , 
Siatis  t ica  l Dcscrip  t ions, 
Constant  Change 

50.  list  several  examples  of  how  relative 
geologic  time  is  measured  and  how 
relative  time  differs  from  absolute 
(radiometric)  time. 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning,  Consideration  of 
Premises 

Assimilating 

Constant  Change,  Statistical 
Descriptions,  Generalized 
Perceptions 

51 . demonstrate  a familiarity  with  the 
Geologic  Time  Scale. 

Demonstrating  Confidence 
and  Satisfaction,  Search 
for  Data  and  their  Meaning 

Interpreting 

data 

Differences  and  Similar- 
ities of  Objects 

52.  identify  common  fossils  and 

determine  their  mode  of  preservation. 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning 

Interpreting 

data 

Constant  Change 

53.  cite  fossil  evidence  to  support  the 
theory  that  organisms  have  evolved 
from  simple  to  more  complex  forms. 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning,  Consideration  of 
Premises 

Analyzing 

Systems, 

Interpreting 

data 

Constant  Change,  Differ- 
ences and  Similarities  of 
Interactions 

54.  illustrate  by  example  the  use  of 
fossils  as  tools  in  interpreting  earth 
history. 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning,  Consideration  of 
Premises 

Analyzing 

systems  or 

Synthesizing 

results, 

Designing 

studies, 

Performing 

investigations 

Differences  and  Similar- 
ities of  Interactions, 

Action  Forces,  S pace /Time 
Reference  Frames,  Constant 
Change 

55.  measure  and  describe  a simple  strati- 
graphic section,  correlate  this  section 
with  nearby  sections,  and  explain  any 
variations  in  sequence,  rock-type, 
fossil  content,  structure,  etc. 

Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning,  Consideration  of 
Premises 
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Processes 

Conceptual  Schemes 

OBJECTIVES:  Dependent  upon  ability 

and  past  experience,  the 
student  will: 

Values  and  Attitudes 

Synthesizing 

Constant  Change, 
Differences  and  Similar- 
ities of  Interactions, 
Generalized  Perceptions 

56.  describe  a logical  s*  juence  of  events 
from  Information  given  in  a cross* 
sectional  diagram  containing  sedimen- 
tary, igenous,  and  metamorphic  rocks 
by  using  the  principles  of  (a)  original 
horizontally,  (b)  super-position,  (c) 
unconformity,  (d)  cross-cutting  relation- 
ships, and  (e)  faunal  succession. 

Consideration  of  Premises* 
Search  for  Data  and  their 
Meaning 

Proposing 

answers ; 

Cognitively 

evaluating 

alternatives, 

Interpreting 

data 

Science  and  Technology, 
Interdependency  of  Nature, 
Differences  and  Similar- 
ities of  Interactions, 

Force  Fields 

57.  report  orally  or  In  writing  observations 
he  has  made  of  accelerated  natural 
pollution  of  surface  water  (streams 
and  lakes)  in  his  locality  and  discuss 
ways  to  reduce  this  accelerated  natural 
pollution  in  the  future. 

Consideration  of  Conse- 
quences, Developing  A 
Commitment  to  Aesthetics 
in  Nature 

Synthesizing 

results 

Science  and  Technology, 
Interdependency  of  Nature, 
Differences  and  Similar- 
ities of  Interactions, 

Force  Fields 

58.  predict  problems  that  may  develop  in 
the  future  conerning  the  quality  of 
water  in  his  locality  after  obtaining  in- 
formation about  the  laws  in  his  area 
concerning  human  waste  disposal  and 
interviewing  public  health  and  sanitation 
officials  concerning  the  quality  of 
surface  and  subsurface  water  in  his 
area. 

Consideration  of  Conse- 
quences, Developing  A 
Commitment  to  Aesthetics 
in  Nature 

Synthesizing 
results,  aia 
Cognitively 
evaluating 
alternatives 

Science  and  Technology, 
Interdependency  of  Nature, 
Differences  and  Similar- 
ities of  Interactions, 

Force  Fields 

59.  predict  what  changes  in  the  earth 
mean  annual  temperature  may  occur 
(remember  the  greenhouse  effect)  and 
how  these  changes  may  affect  the 
natural  environment  if  man’s  activity 
constantly  increases  the  abundance  of 
carbon  dioxide  and  dust  in  the  atmosphere. 

Consideration  of  Conse- 
quences, Developing  A 
Commitment  to  Aesthetics 
in  Nature 

Synthesizing 

results, 

Proposing 

answers, 

Cognitively 

evaluating 

alternatives 

Ma  t ter  Conserva  tion, 

Energy  Conservation, 
Interdependency  of  Nature, 
Science  and  Technology 

60.  distinguish  between  renewable  and 
non  renewable  mineral  resources 
(giving  examples  of  each)  and  suggest 
things  that  may  be  done  to  increase 
man’s  use  of  some  non  renewable 
mineval  resources  after  these  resources 
have  been  used  in  manufacturing. 

Consideration  of  Conse- 
quences, Developing  A 
Commitment  to  Aesthetics 
in  Nature 

Synthesizing 

results 

Interdependency  of  Nature, 
Force  Fields,  Science  and 
Technology 

61 . construct  hypotheses  concerning  the 
possible  effects  on  future  changes  in 
the  earth’s  surface  of  such  technolog- 
ical application  as  damming  waterways 
(both  small  and  large)  and  underground 
nuclear  explosions,  etc. 

Consideration  of  Conse- 
quences, Respect  for  Order 
in  Nature 
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COMPONENTS  OF  THE  REPORT 


This  report  is  composed  of  four  major  parts. 

Part  1.  Orientation  of  Nepal  and  the  Education  situation. 

Part  2,  Summary  based  un  administering  the  interview  form  to 
selected  multipurpose  high  schools. 

Part  3.  Recommendations  for  Technical  and  Financial  Support 

Part  k . The  interview  form  and  an  analysis  of  its  future  utility 

There  are  two  publications  which  the  reader  should  refer  to  as 
background  information  to  this  report.  They  include: 

Education  in  Nepal,  Report  of  the  Nepal  National  .ducat ion 
Planning  Commission,  edited  by  Pandey  and  Woody,  published 
by  the  Bureau  of  Publications,  College  of  Education,  Kath- 
mandu, Nepal,  1956. 

An  Assessment  of  the  Multipurpose  High  School  Program  in 
Nepal,  by  Mr,  Kenneth  L.  Martin,  JSAID/Washington , 1969. 

The  Martin  reporl  covers  the  total  spectrum  of  Vocational  Education 
in  Nepal.  It  Vs  influence  on  this  report  cannot  be  minimized  as  the  same 
Ministry  of  Education  supervisory  staff  was  involved  in  both  efforts. 

The  technique  and  formal  structure  of  the  reviews  differ  considerably 
with  this  report  having  more  restricted  and  specific  perimeters,  but  the 
two  reports  compliment  each  other  in  many  of  the  areas.  The  Martin 
report  provides  detailed  information  on  the  historical  development  of 
the  Multipurpose  High  School  and  should  be  used  as  a reference  in  this 
area  for  the  reader  needing  additional  background. 
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OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  STUDY 


Primary  objectives  of  the  study  were  to: 

1.  Evaluate  selected  multipurpose  high  schools  of  Nepal  to  identify 
the  present  status  of  the  program. 

2.  Make  recommendations  on  the  future  support  which  would  be 
required  to  insure  the  continued  development  of  the  program. 


Secondary  objectives  of  the  study  were  to: 

1.  Assist  the  multipurpose  high  schools1  supervisory  staff  to 
develop  an  evaluation  instrument  which  can  be  used  in  all 
multipurpose  high  schools  of  Nepal. 

2.  Provide  the  supervisory  staff  with  field  experience  in  the 
collection  of  desired  information. 

3.  Assist  the  multipurpose  high  schools*  supervisory  staff  in 
developing  a system  of  recording  specific  information  for 
the  respective  vocational  programs.  Information  included 
would  be  student  population,  facilities,  equipment,  text, 
identification  of  problem  areas,  teachers  training,  and 
related  vocational  experience  the  teachers  have  completed. 

4.  Assist  the  supervisory  staff  to  evaluate  the  information 
secured  and  identify  and  implement  actions  which  would 
improve  the  program. 
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ORIENTATION  TO  NEPAL 
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ORIENTATION  TO  NEPAL 


Nepal;  "Nepal,  a predominately  mountainous  rectangle,  90  to  150  miles 
wide  and  500  miles  long,  has  a total  area  slightly  over  54,400  square 
miles. This  is  approximately  the  same  area  as  the  state  of  Illinois. 
"Nepal  is  land  locked  and  has  three  neighbors  - India  to  the  south, 
Communist  Chinese  - controlled  Tibet  to  the  North,  and  Sikkin  to  the 
east. "2  All  exported  and  imported  items  must  move  overland  through 
Tibet  or  India  or  must  be  shipped  by  air.  The  nearest  sea  port  is 
Calcutta,  India  which,  from  Kathmandu,  is  approximately  400  miles  over- 
land  to  the  Southwest. 

The  last  demographic  data  available  reports  9.7  million^  people 
in  1961  with  an  annual  growth  rate  of  2%.  This  would  bring  the  current 
population  to  slightly  over  12  million  people.  Of  this  number  it  is 
reported  that  there  is  slightly  over  1/4  million  urban  dwellers  or  less 
than  37o  of  the  total  population.  The  remainder  of  the  population  is 
located  in  approximately  30,000  villages  with  an  estimated  average  popu- 
lation of  335  inhabitants  per  village.  ^ 

Hinduism  is  the  predominate  religion  with  approximately  two-thirds 
of  the  population  following  this  belief.  Buddhism  is  next  with  the 
majority  of  the  remainder  of  the  population  claiming  this  as  a major 
belief. 

The  country  is  ruled  by  a monarchy  system  headed  by  King  Mahendra 
with  the  aid  of  the  National  Panchyat  System  which  was  developed  by  the 
King.  The  capital  is  Kathmandu,  centrally  located  and  the  largest  city 
in  the  country. 

Agriculture  in  Nepal:  "Nepal  presents  a wider  range  of  physical  diver- 

sity than  probably  any  other  country  of  comparable  size."  On  the 
North  border  are  the  Himalayan  mountain  range  with  six  peaks  in  excess 
of  26,000  feet.  "To  the  south,  no  more  than  100  miles  from  the  barren, 


1 Nepal,  Sikkim  and  Bhutan  Handbook,  (Washington,  D.C.;  Government 
Printing  Office)  1964,  P.25, 

2 

Background  Notes  - Nepal,  Department  of  State,  Washington,  D.C., 
Bureau  of  Public  Affairs,  1965,  P.l. 

3 

Wood,  Hugh  B.,  The  Development  of  Education  in  Nepal,  Washington, 
D.C.,  Government  Printing  Office,  O.E.  14110,  1965,  P.5. 

4 

Ibid. 

~*Nepal.  Sikkim  and  Bhutan  Handbook.  (Washington,  D.C.,  Government 
Printing  Office),  1964,  P.25. 

6Ibid. 
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The  large  population  relative  to  the  tillable  land  available 
limits  exportation  of  agricultural  crops.  The  major  portion  of  pro- 
duction is  used  for  consumption  in  Nepal  and  the  greatest  majority  is 
consumed  by  the  producer. 

Education  in  Nepal:  When  the  present  government  system  returned  to 

power  in  1951  the  education  level  was  extremely  low.  "Literacy 
among  males  was  less  than  10  percent  and  among  females  less  than  1 
percent,  and  only  one  child  in  100  attended  school."14  By  1961  the 
primary  schooling  had  been  extended  to  1 child  in  7.  This  progress 
is  primarily  the  result  of  the  implementation  of  the  1954  National 
Education  Planning  Commission  Report.  The  report  took  over  a year  to 
complete  and  proposed  expansion  of  the  primary,  secondary,  vocational 
schools,  colleges  and  adult  education  over  a 25  year  period.  This  is 
an  astronomical  task  which  will  require  considerable  financial  invest- 
ment. In  spite  of  limited  resources  and  lack  of  sufficient  qualified 
teachers  the  education  system  in  Nepal  has  progressed  quite  rapidly. 

Vocational  Education:  Vocational  education,  commonly  referred  to  as 

Multipurpose  High  School  Programs,  which  were  recomnended  by  the 
National  Educational  Planning  Commission  was  introduced  in  the  Pokhara 
School  System  in  1957. 1 The  Multipurpose  High  School  Program  has 
currently  been  expanded  to  29  geographically  selected  schools  in 
Nepal.  The  courses  in  vocational  education  include  Home  Science, 
Secretarial  Science,  Trade  & Industrial  Education,  and  Vocational 
Agriculture. I7  The  program  is  offered  from  grades  6 to  10  at  which 
time  the  students  take  the  S.L.C.  (School  Leaving  Certificate)  Examina- 
tion. This  is  a nationally  administered  examination  with  30  percent  of 
the  emphasis  being  placed  on  the  vocational  speciality.  The  remainder 
of  the  curriculum  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  general  and  academic  subject. 

The  Multipurpose  High  School  System  was  developed  with  three  broad 
range  objectives.  Briefly  the  system  was  developed  to  provide  educa- 
tion for: 

1.  "...Youth  who  will  continue  their  education  in  college..." 

2.  "Those  who  will  become  the  professional  and  economic 
leaders. . .agriculturalist  specialist,  industrial  executives, 
foremen  and  workers  in  business,  agriculture,  and  industry 

3.  "The  boys  and  girls  who  will  terminate  their  formal  educa- 
tion after  secondary  school  in  order  to  become  the  skilled 
mechanics,  office  workers,  junior  executives,  foremen  and 
workers  in  business,  agriculture  and  industry. "18 


14 

Ibid.,  P.93 

15Ibid. , P.99 
16 

Martin,  Kenneth  L. , "An  Assessment  of  the  Multipurpose  High  School 
Program  in  Nepal".  USAID/Nepal,  September,  1970,  P.7. 

Multipurpose  Education  (An  education  for  better  living).  His  Majesty's 
Government,  Ministry  of  Education,  Education  Department,  Kathmandu,  Nepal: 
Nepal  Co-operative  Press  Ltd.,  1961,  P.9-10. 

18Ibid.,  P.9 
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The  large  population  relative  to  the  tillable  land  available 
limits  exportation  of  agricultural  crops.  The  major  portion  of  pro- 
duction is  used  for  consumption  in  Nepal  and  the  greatest  majority  is 
consumed  by  the  producer. 

Education  in  Nepal:  When  the  present  government  system  returned  to 

power  in  1951  the  education  level  was  extremely  low.  "Literacy 
among  males  was  less  than  10  percent  and  among  females  less  than  1 
percent,  and  only  one  child  in  100  attended  school."14  By  1961  the 
primary  schooling  had  been  extended  to  1 child  in  7.  This  progress 
is  primarily  the  result  of  the  implementation  of  the  1954  National 
Education  Planning  Commission  Report.  The  report  took  over  a year  to 
complete  and  proposed  expansion  of  the  primary,  secondary,  vocational 
schools,  colleges  and  adult  education  over  a 25  year  period.  This  is 
an  astronomical  task  which  will  require  considerable  financial  invest- 
ment. In  spite  of  limited  resources  and  lack  of  sufficient  qualified 
teachers  the  education  system  in  Nepal  has  progressed  quite  rapidly. 

Vocational  Education:  Vocational  education,  commonly  referred  to  as 

Multipurpose  High  School  Programs,  which  were  recomnended  by  the 
National  Educational  Planning  Commission  was  introduced  in  the  Pokhara 
School  System  in  1957. 1 The  Multipurpose  High  School  Program  has 
currently  been  expanded  to  29  geographically  selected  schools  in 
Nepal.  The  courses  in  vocational  education  include  Home  Science, 
Secretarial  Science,  Trade  & Industrial  Education,  and  Vocational 
Agriculture. I7  The  program  is  offered  from  grades  6 to  10  at  which 
time  the  students  take  the  S.L.C.  (School  Leaving  Certificate)  Examina- 
tion. This  is  a nationally  administered  examination  with  30  percent  of 
the  emphasis  being  placed  on  the  vocational  speciality.  The  remainder 
of  the  curriculum  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  general  and  academic  subject. 

The  Multipurpose  High  School  System  was  developed  with  three  broad 
range  objectives.  Briefly  the  system  was  developed  to  provide  educa- 
tion for: 

1.  "...Youth  who  will  continue  their  education  in  college..." 

2.  "Those  who  will  become  the  professional  and  economic 
leaders. . .agriculturalist  specialist,  industrial  executives, 
foremen  and  workers  in  business,  agriculture,  and  industry 

3.  "The  boys  and  girls  who  will  terminate  their  formal  educa- 
tion after  secondary  school  in  order  to  become  the  skilled 
mechanics,  office  workers,  junior  executives,  foremen  and 
workers  in  business,  agriculture  and  industry. "18 


14 

Ibid.,  P.93 

15Ibid. , P.99 
16 

Martin,  Kenneth  L. , "An  Assessment  of  the  Multipurpose  High  School 
Program  in  Nepal".  USAID/Nepal,  September,  1970,  P.7. 

Multipurpose  Education  (An  education  for  better  living).  His  Majesty's 
Government,  Ministry  of  Education,  Education  Department,  Kathmandu,  Nepal: 
Nepal  Co-operative  Press  Ltd.,  1961,  P.9-10. 

18Ibid.,  P.9 
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Characteristics  of  Multipurpose  High  Schools;  The  Vocational  Education 
leadership  of  Nepal  has  proposed  basic  characteristics  which  the  MPHS 
must  have  to  meet  the  stated  needs  of  the  Nations  Youth. 

The  basic  characteristics  outlined  are  as  follows: 

1.  It  will  be  a community  school,  seeking  the  active  interest, 
and  cooperation  of  parents,  occupational  groups,  and  community 
planners. 

2.  It  will  begin  to  prepare  students  to  meet  tl,.-  occupational 
requirements  of  the  community  and  the  nation. 

3.  Its  teachers  will  study  more  closely  the  abilities  and  interest 
of  the  students  and  set  up  means  by  which  tb*>y  can  intelligently 
select  a program  most  suited  to  their  capacities. 

4.  It  will  encourage  students  to  complete  the  higher  secondary 
stage  of  education  through  diversified  type  of  curriculum. 

5.  It  will  continue  to  provide  for  students  of  ligh  ability 
while,  at  the  same  time,  attract  a student  group  having  a less 
outstanding  range  of  abilities. 

6.  It  will  encourage  a type  of  teaching  which  guides  students 
towards  making  application  of  what  is  learned. 

7.  It  will  have  a strong  general  education  programme  which  will 
prepare  students  for: 

a.  Active  intelligent  participation  as  loyal 
thoughtful  and  discriminating  citizens. 

b.  Using  their  environment  so  as  to  improve 
living  conditions  for  all. 

c.  Developing  sound,  healthy  bodies. 

d.  Appreciating  beauty  in  all  its  forms. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  MPHS  scheme  dates  back  to  the  first  school 
foundation  being  laid  at  the  Pokhara  National  High  School.  The  building 
was  completed  and  the  new  program  was  initiated  in  the  spring  of  1950 
The  program  was  sanctioned  by  The  National  Planning  Commission  in  1961. 

The  plan  called  for  high  schools  to  select  teachers  for  training  in 
the  vocational  areas  while  facilities  and  equipment  would  be  provided 
through  Ministry  of  Education  in  cooperation  with  USAID/Nepal.  From 
this  beginning  the  program  has  been  expanded  and  it  has  been  reported, 

"By  1961,  25  schools  had  been  converted  or  were  in  the  progress  of  being 
converted  to  multipurpose  type  high  schools;  150  vocational  instructors 
had  received  limited  training  in  the  skill  and  methods  of  teaching 
vocational  subjects;  20  schools  had  been  supplied  with  adequate  equip- 
ment to  run  vocational  courses,  75  classrooms  had  been  constructed  for 
use  in  vocational  courses  and  275  students  had  passed  their  S.L.C. 
examination  with  some  vocational  background."^ 


Martin,  Kenneth  L.,  "An  Assessment  of  the  Mul timirnose  High  School 
Program  in  Nepal."  USAID/Nepal,  September,  1970,  p.7 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  INTERVIEW  SUMMARY 


Purp°5e  of  the  Report;  The  primary  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  provide 
an  early  indication  of  the  results  which  will  be  secured  when  the  inter- 
view form  is  administered  properly  to  all  multipurpose  high  schools  of 
Nepal.  To  simplify  the  presentation  the  extensive  tables  are  omitted 
but  will  hopefully  be  included  in  the  final  composite  report  of  all 
multipurpose  high  schools. 

Due  to  the  limited  amount  of  time  in  each  school  and  the  reduction 
in  the  number  of  Ministry  of  Education  multipurpose  supervisory  staff 
which  were  sent  on  the  interview  team,  two  major  adjustments  were  made 
in  the  original  plan. 

1*  The  number  of  multipurpose  high  schools  visited  was 
reduced.  Those  schools  visited  were: 

a.  Tri  Judha  MPH  School  at  Birguni 

b.  Mangal  Prasad  MPH  School  at  Nepalganj 

c.  Saraswati  MPH  School  Janakpur 

d.  Pama  MPH  School  at  Japha 

e.  Shree  Padma  MPH  School  at  Bhaktapur 

f.  Demonstration  Multipurpose  at  Sano  T >ima 

2.  The  interview  form  was  in  several  cases  handed  to  the 
potential  interviewee  and  they  were  requested  to  complete 
it  just  as  if  it  were  a questionnaire.  Due  to  the  detail 
which  was  desired  many  of  those  persons  who  answered  pro- 
vided only  limited  or  insufficient  information. 

In  the  tabulation  of  the  information  collected  it  was  found  that 
only  four  of  the  sets  of  interviewed  forms  (those  which  were  treated  and 
administered  as  an  interview  form)  were  answered  in  sufficient  detail  to 
warrant  inclusion  in  the  report.  Therefore,  this  report  incompasses 
four  schools  which  have  four  vocational  wings  in  each  school  and  employ 
78  teachers  total,  32  of  which  were  vocational  teachers,  and  during  the 
school  year  of  1970  enrolled  2100  students.  This  is  the  preliminary 
report  of  the  most  comprehensive  and  structured  analysis  of  the  Multi- 
purpose High  School  Program  since  it  began  in  1959. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  aspect  of  the  report  but  the  most 
difficult  to  measure  were  the  questions  which  encouraged  an  open  end  or 
free  response  from  the  teachers.  Those  answers  which  were  included  are 
representative  of  the  responses  from  the  total  population  completing 
this  section  of  the  interview  form.  The  responses  are  presented  by 
vocational  areas  in  alphabetical  order.  The  statements  are  direct  quotes 
and  have  not  been  altered  or  edited. 


v 
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General  Information  About  the  School:  The  first  section  of  the  inter- 

view form  was  completed  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Headmaster  and  his 
office  staff.  The  information  was  general  in  nature  dealing  with  overall 
operation  and  facilities  of  the  school.  (Refer  to  Part  IV  for  copy  of 
the  General  Information  Interview  Form.) 


Question  Synopsis 

Grades  Taught 
School  vacation 
Total  teachers  of  the  system 
Class  length  in  minutes 
Periods  per  week 

Operating  cost  for  vocational  students 

Operating  cost  for  all  students 

Tuition  charged  to  students 

Tuition  charge  for  grade  6 

Tuition  charge  for  grade  7 

Tuition  charge  for  grade  8 

Tuition  charge  for  grade  9 

Tuition  charge  for  grade  10 

Classrooms  in  school 

Electrical  power  in  school 

Running  water  in  school 

School  management  committee  membership 

School  management  committee  mee tings /yr. 


Composite  of  Headmasterb 
Response 

Grades  6 through  10 
60  days 

Range  from  16  to  22 

Range  from  35  to  55 

Range  f rom  39  to  48 

Range  'rom  163  to  320  Rs. 

Range  J rom  25  to  169  Rs. 

Yes,  all  students 

Range  i com  6 to  7. 5Rs. /mo/student 

Range  1 om  7 to  8. 75Rs. /mo/student 

Range  from  8 to  11  Rs. /mo/student 

Range  from  9 to  13. 25Rs . /mo/student 

Range  from  10  to  13. 25Rs . /mo/studer 

Range  from  12  to  27  rooms 

3 yes  and  1 no 

3 yes  and  1 no 

Range  from  9 to  10  members 

Range  from  0 to  6 


The  Headmasters  were  asked  to  state  the  major  function  they  felt 
the  School  Management  Committee  served  in  the  operation  of  the  school. 
This  was  the  first  of  several  free  response  questions  which  were  asked 
and  the  responses  are  direct  quotes. 

Doing  nothing.  The  committee  has  not  been  doing  anything 
to  augment  the  income  of  the  school.  The  school  building 
is  incomplete.  The  members  do  not  take  any  interest 
toward  the  well  being  of  the  school  staff  and  the  whole 
school  is  severely  showing  a loss. 

To  give  certain  educational  policy  and  to  pass  the  budget 
of  the  school. 

To  solve  the  existing  problems  of  the  school.  Financially, 
educationally  and  others. 

To  employ  or  dismiss  the  employees  of  the  school.  To  pre- 
pare annual  budget.  To  devise  ways  and  means  to  meet  the 
deficit,  if  any.  To  see  that  the  employees  are  paid  their 
salaries  in  time.  See  that  the  school  accounts  and  their 
records  are  properly  maintained.  To  see  that  the  old 
buildings  are  only  repaired  and  new  ones  constructed,  if 
and  when  necessary.  To  suggest  appropriate  measures  for 
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the  harmonious  working  of  the  institution.  To  work 
for  the  general  well  being,  progress  and  development 
of  the  school. 

The  responses  indicate  a range  from  no  support  to  almost  total  con- 
trol of  the  school.  The  headmasters  were  undecided  on  the  future  role 
which  they  desired  the  School  Management  Coomittee  to  fulfill  in  the 
system.  Teachers  felt  that  the  School  Management  Committee  did  not 
support  vocational  education  to  the  degree  that  they  did  the  general 
education  or  academic  phase  of  the  Multipurpose  High  School. 

The  Headmasters  were  quite  vocal  about  problems  of  operation  of 
a multipurpose  high  school  and  in  most  instances  criticism  delt  with 
the  monitary  aspect  of  the  program.  Points  most  often  mentioned  by 
the  Headmasters  as  problems  were  the  following: 

a.  The  late  arrival  of  money  from  HMG  delayed  ih-.  pay- 
ment of  teachers  and  inhibited  the  continued  develop- 
ment of  buildings  and  facilities. 

b.  The  teacher  discontent  resulting  from  the  di  ferent 
rate  of  pay  for  the  first  and  second  vocatioi.il 
teacher  and  both  vocational  teachers  being  paid  a 
higher  rate  than  the  rate  being  paid  to  the  regular 
teacher. 

c.  Inadequate  HMG  money  allocated  for  expendable  supplies 
and  facilities  which  were  required  for  the  operation 
of  the  various  vocational  programs. 


It  was  the  general  opinion  of  the  Headmasters  that  the  Multipurpose 
High  School  Program  was  developed  and  implemented  by  the  government  arri 
the  MOE  should,  therefore,  bear  all  the  expenses  involved  in  the  setting 
up  and  operation  of  that  program.  They  feel  the  major  roll  of  the 
school  was  to  prepare  students  for  entrance  in  college  and  that  the 
vocational  wing  was  desirable  but  not  the  first  priority  of  the  school. 

It  was  also  generally  observed  that  the  headmasters  which  were  inter- 
viewed had  no  previous  experience  in  vocational  education  or  voca- 
tionally related  experiences,  except  MPRS  administration  short  course 
at  NVTC. 

Student  Enrollment:  There  has  been  an  18.6  percent  increase  in  students 

enrolled  in  the  four  schools  since  1965.  This  brings  their  enrollment 
to  2100  students.  The  average  was  525  students  per  school  with  the 
range  from  316  to  721.  There  was  an  average  of  19.5  teachers  per  school. 
The  average  student  teacher  ratio  was  1 to  26  with  the  low  being  1 to  19 
and  the  high  being  1 to  33,  which  existed  in  the  school  enrolling  721 
students. 


Total  Student  Enrollment  from  the  Four  Reporting  Schools  from  1965  to  1971 


School 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1 

212 

208 

224 

339 

362 

316 

2 

673 

702 

703 

721 

728 

721 

3 

695 

674 

638 

504 

727 

708 

4 

190 

210 

311 

322 

385 

355 

1770 

1794 

1976 

1946 

2202 

2100 

When  comparing  the  male  and  female  student  population  it  was  found 
that  there  has  been  a 10.8  percent  increase  in  the  male  student  popula- 
tion since  1965.  The  female  student  population  in  the  reporting  multi- 
purpose high  schools  had  increased  81.1  percent  for  the  same  period.  The 
ratio  between  girls  and  boys  had  narrowed  from  a 1 to  10  ratio  in  1965 
to  a 1 to  6 ratio  in  1970. 

It  was  generally  concurred  that  there  would  be  a steady  increase 
in  the  female  student  population  in  the  future.  Headmasters  were  unwilling 
to  project  the  future  ratio  but  indicated  a willingne  ; by  parents  to 
invest  in  the  education  for  the  girls  at  a rate  greater  than  ever  before. 


Number  of  Male  and  Female  Students  in  the  Four  Reporting  Schools  from  1965  to  1970 

School  1965  1966  1967  1968  1969  1970 

Male  Female  Male  Female  Male  Female  Male  Female  Male  Fern,  Male  Fern. 


185 

27 

174 

34 

187 

37 

249 

50 

350 

~ 57 

254 

62 

621 

63 

649 

53 

650 

53 

666 

55 

676 

52 

672 

49 

632 

63 

595 

79 

752 

66 

467 

37 

624 

103 

569 

139 

141 

49 

141 

69 

230 

81 

238 

84 

283 

102 

256 

96 

1579 

191 

1559 

235 

1639 

237 

1620 

226 

1933 

314 

1751 

346 

Department  Interview  Analysis;  Due  to  the  assignment  of  different  people 
to  the  interview  team  and  the  rotation  of  assignments  in  the  field,  to 
offer  experience  to  as  many  of  the  supervisory  staff  members  as  possible, 
not  all  of  the  interview  forms  were  adequately  completed.  The  results  of 
the  twelve  departments  that  were  completed  in  sufficient  detail  are  reported. 
This  represents  three  departments  in  each  of  the  four  vocational  wings. 


Results 

Department  Chairman 

' s Response 

Question  Synopsis 

Yes 

No 

Separate  room  for  this  Department 

11 

1 

Lockable  storage  space  available 

10 

2 

Adequate  electricity  available 

7 

5 

Running  water  available 

0 

12 

Room  and  laboratory  adequately  lighted 

6 

6 

Subject  matter  related  bulletins  available  Range  from  0 to  98  bulletins 
Prepared  calendar  of  operations  6 ' 6 

Number  of  teachers  in  the  department 


2 


The  results  were  based  on  the  teachers  opinion  of  what  was  adequate 
for  the  successful  operation  of  the  department.  In  several  cases  the 
teacher  would  report  that  some  item  was  adequate  but  the  team  conducting 
the  survey  was  not  satisfied  with  the  facilities.  This  would  indicate 
that  at  a future  time  the  Ministry  will  have  to  indicate  in  greater 
detail  what  will  be  considered  adequate. 

In  addition  to  the  information  presented  here  the  departments  were 
asked  to  report  on  the  number  of  tools,  desks,  chairs,  facilities,  text- 
books, and  equipments  which  were  available  in  the  re  pective  departments. 
This  was  in  detail  and  based  on  the  recommended  tool,  textbook  and 
equipment  list  which  was  recommended  in  the  HMG  course  of  studies  pub- 
lication for  each  department.  The  results  were  not  i eluded  in  this 
report  but  the  reader  may  determine  the  amount  of  del  til  requested  by 
referring  to  the  interview  form  at  the  end  of  this  report.  For  those 
persons  wishing  specific  details  on  the  number  of  toe’s  available  in 
each  school  they  will  be  able  to  secure  this  information  from  the  Multi- 
purpose High  School  Division.  It  can  be  generally  st.  ed  that  the  depart- 
ments were  all  operating  with  considerably  less  than  the  minimum  HMG 
recommendation  for  tools,  equipment,  and  textbooks.  The  section  which 
was  identified  as  needing  immediate  support  was  the  t xt  and  reference 
materials  for  each  given  department.  The  department  chairman  and  the 
headmaster  strongly  suggest  that  the  MOE  should  provide  all  of  the  funds 
necessary  for  the  department  to  secure  any  and  all  fa<  lities  which  were  ' 
recommended  by  the  Multipurpose  High  School  Division,  n0E. 

Vocational  Teachers  Interview  Form  Analysis?  Eacii  vocational  teacher 
was  interviewed  over  a wide  range  of  subjects.  The  results  are  reported 
as  a composite  of  the  teachers  from  the  four  vocational  wings  of  the  four 
schools.  A total  of  21  vocational  teachers  were  interviewed.  The  remainder 
were  on  leave,  receiving  training  at  NVTC,  on  out-of-country,  participan t 
training,  or  unavailable  for  an  interview  while  the  interview  team  was  in 
the  school.  The  results  represent  the  vocational  wings  with  six  of  the 
teachers  from  Trade  & Industrial  Education  and  five  each  from  Secretarial 
Science,  Home  Science,  and  Vocational  Agriculture. 


Highest  Degree  Reportedly  Held  by  Vocation  Teachers 


Highest  Degree  Held 


Number  of  Teachers 


School  Leaving  Certificate 
Intermediate  Arts 
Bachelor  of  Arts 
Bachelor  of  Education 
Bachelor  of  Science 
Bachelor  of  Commerce 


1 

4 

9 

3 

2 

2 


The  vocational  teachers  were  asked  to  report  the  major  for  the 
highest  degree  they  held,  The  results  included: 


Vocational  Specialty 


English 

Science 

Education 

Social  Science 
Arts 

Political  Science 
History  and  Hindi 
Economics 
History 
Commerce 


Vocational  Agriculture 
Vocational  Agriculture 
Vocational  Agriculture 
Home  Science 

Trade  & Industrial  Education 
Trade  & Industrial  Education 
Home  Science 

Trade  & Industrial  Education 
Secretarial  Science 
Secretarial  Science 
Secretarial  Science 
Secretarial  S ience 


The  major  portion,  18  out  of  the  21  teachers  reporting,  held  degrees 
from  institutions  in  Nepal  and  two  reported  India  and  on*.  Beruit,  Lebanon. 
While  the  results  did  not  support  the  common  feeling  that  vocational 
teachers  do  not  have  degrees,  I project  that  this  was  a high  percentage 
of  4 year  degree  holders  when  compared  to  all  vocational  teachers  of 
Nepal.  The  results  strongly  support  the  opinion  that  few  of  the  teachers 
have  degree  training  in  their  vocational  subject  matter  area.  None  of 
the  21  reporting  teachers  hold  their  highest  degree  in  the  vocational 
subject  matter  that  they  teach. 

The  years  teaching  in  vocational  subjects  range  from  one  to  eight 
with  an  average  of  5.3  years  experience.  The  range  in  total  teaching 
experience  (vocational  teaching  experience  plus  academic  experience)  was 
from  2 to  19  years  with  an  average  of  7.7  years.  Of  the  21  reporting, 

8 have  taught  only  vocational  subjects  having  no  previous  teaching  exper- 
ience prior  to  their  entrance  to  the  profession  as  vocational  teachers. 

The  vocational  teachers  were  asked  to  list  the  subjects  which  they 
taught  in  addition  co  the  vocational  specialty  which  they  taught.  The 
list  included: 


ADDITIONAL  SUBJECT  NUMBER  OF  VOCATIONAL 

TAUGHT TEACHERS  SPECIALTY 


English 


Nepali 


Biology 


11 


8 


1 


Vocational  Agriculture 
Secretarial  Science 
Home  Science 

Trade  & Industrial  Education 

Vocational  Agriculture 
Trade  & Industrial  Education 
Home  Science 

Vocational  Agriculture 
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Vocational  Agriculture 
Trade  & Industrial  Education 
Secretarial  Science 

Vocational  Agriculture 

Vocational  Agriculture 
Secretarial  Science 

Trade  & Industrial  Education 

Trade  & Industrial  Education 
Secretarial  Science 
Home  Sc  *,  ice 

Trade  & Industrial  Education 
Sec  etarial  Science 

Horn  Science 

As  can  be  seen  by  the  list  the  vocational  teache? s were  involved 
in  teaching  almost  every  course  that  was  offered  in  the  high  school  in 
addition  to  the  vocational  speciality.  The  vocational  teachers  were 
strongly  opposed  to  being  assigned  additional  teaching  loads.  The  feeling 
was  that  a properly  run  vocational  department  was  a full  time  teaching 
load.  Only  two  teachers  reported  no  other  teaching  assignments.  For 
the  21  teachers  the  average  number  of  periods  taught  in  their  respective 
vocational  areas  was  18.2  periods  per  week  with  a range  from  12  to  33 
periods.  The  average  total  contact  periods  per  week  was  28.7  with  a range 
from  20  to  33  periods.  Due  to  the  short  class  periods,  reported  earlier 
to  be  35  to  45  minutes  in  length,  and  total  class  periods  per  week,  ranging 
from  39  to  48  in  the  4 schools,  this  did  provide  for  some  preparation  time 
during  school  periods. 

Vocational  Related  Work  Experience:  In  discussing  the  preparation  for 

the  vocational  assignment  which  the  teachers  presently  hold,  the  teachers 
were  asked  to  list  the  employment  by  job  title  of  the  vocationally  related 
work  experience  which  they  had  completed  prior  to  or  in  preparation  for 
the  teaching  role  which  they  presently  held.  They  were  asked  to  list 
the  number  of  months  that  they  were  employed  or  served  as  an  apprentice 
in  the  job  title  listed. 


Math  5 

Chemistry  i 

Social  Studies  2 

Civics  3 

Hygiene  and  Physical  3 

Development 

Panchayant  5 

First  Aid  3 


Work  experience 


ted  by  vocational  teachers: 


Job  Title  Number  Report ing 

Lecturing  4 

Demonstration  1 

Evaluation  (examination)  2 

Doing  Practicals  1 

Teacher  (grade  school)  1 

Poultry  NVTC  1 

Vegetable  production  NVTC  1 

Dairy  NVTC  1 

Young  Farmer  Class  2 

Bookkeeping  Class  NVTC  2 

Business  Education  Class  NVTC  2 

Office  Practice  NVTC  2 

Typing  NVTC  3 

Shorthand  NVTC  3 

Business  Accounting  1 

Woodworking  NVTC  4 

Electricity  NVTC  4 

Drafting  NVTC  2 

Sheet  Netal  Work  NVTC  3 

Power  tools  NVTC  2 

Writer  - Tirade  & Industrial  text  book  1 

Food  NVTC  2 

Home  Management  NVTC  1 

Child  Care  NVTC  1 

Clothing  and  textiles  NVTC  2 

Of  the  25  job  titles  which  were  reported,  17  were  reported  to  have 
been  the  experiences  which  were  included  in  the  training  which  the  teacher 
had  received  at  the  National  Vocational  Training  Center.  Seven  of  the 
job  titles  were  related  to  the  present  or  previous  teaching  assignment. 

The  teachers  were  then  asked  to  state  in  their  own  words  the  value 
of  the  work  experience  which  they  had  been  exposed  to.  The  teachers 
responses  are  included  in  the  form  of  quotes  by  vocational  areas. 


Vocational  Agriculture 

Practical  knowledge  is  more  essential  than  theoretical 
knowledge  because  they  have  to  work  in  the  field  after 
passing  the  School  Leaving  Examination  or  the  Bachlors 
of  Agriculture. 

Genuine  Satisfaction. 
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Secretarial  Science 


Practical  knowledge  is  more  essential  for  the  students. 

Experience  is  of  utmost  importance  in  teaching  practice,  so 
this  experience  of  the  past  years  has  been  highly  beneficial 
to  me  in  teaching  practice.  (Total  experience  listed  was 
NVTC) , 


Trade  and  Industrial  Education 

As  theoretical  and  practical  teaching  goes  side  by  side,  it 
is  highly  valuable  to  the  student  to  get  into  the  subject 
matter.  More  theoretical  knowledge  is  of  no  vali  e in  life. 

The  experience  I have  earned  (Authors  Note:  he  listed 

instructor  and  writer  of  T & I text  book)  from  the  above 
two  works  have  helped  me  a lot  to  teach  my  studei  ts  even 
in  the  absence  of  the  course  book  of  my  teaching  area. 


The  responses  are  supportive  of  work  experience  bat  the  kinds  of 
job  titles  which  were  listed  were  not  those  which  would  be  generally 
considered  vocational  employment  experience. 

Field  Trips:  The  teachers  were  asked  to  list  the  planned  field  trips 

which  were  completed  during  the  past  teaching  year.  These  were  to 
include  those  to  business,  industry  and/or  government  related  establish- 
ments which  classes  of  students  had  been  taken  to  during  the  year. 


Planned  Field  Trips  to  Local  Establishments 


Establishment 

Vocational  Wing 

Number  of  Times 
Reported 

Pub 1 is  Hospital 

(HS) 

1 

Horticulture 

(HS) 

1 

Furniture  Factory 

(T&l) 

4 

Nepal  Bank  LTD. 

(BE) 

1 

Sugar  Factory 

(BE)  (VA) 

3 

Telephone  Office 

(BE) 

- 1 

Local  Home 

(HS) 

1 

Saw  Mill 

(T&I)  (VA) 

3 

Agriculture  Tool 

(VA) 

1 

Factory 

(VA) 

2 

Rice  Mill 

(VA) 

2 

Government  Research  Farm 

(VA) 

7 

Vetinary  Hospital 

(VA) 

1 

Local  Farm 

(VA) 

1 
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The  21  teachers  reported  28  field  trips  total.  This  was  an  average 
of  only  1.3  field  trips  per  year.  During  the  first  school  visit  this 
low  number  of  field  trips  per  year  trend  was  noticed  and  the  interviewers 
asked  the  teachers  to  indicate  the  reason  for  the  limited  number  of  trips. 
The  major  reason  given  was:  (1)  Difficulty  in  securing  proper  trans- 

portation, (2)  class  periods  too  short,  (3)  limited  number  of  appropriate 
places  to  visit. 

These  were  valid  problems  which  the  teacher  faces.  It  was,  however, 
the  observation  of  the  survey  team  that  at  one  school  located  within  a 
town  there  were  five  vocationally  related  businesses  which  were  within 
a five  or  ten  minute  walk  from  the  school  and  none  of  them  had  been 
visited  by  the  vocational  departments  of  that  school.  Granted,  this 
was  an  exception  as  most  of  the  schools  do  not  have  this  kind  of  related 
businesses  to  choose  from.  It  does  tend  to  support  the  surveys  teams 
position  that  most  of  the  vocational  teachers  did  not  fully  grasp  the 
value  of  utilizing  the  locally  available  related  resources  as  a teaching 
aid. 

Philosophy  of  Vocational  Education;  The  teachers  were  asked  to  state, 
in  writing,  what  they  considered  to  be  their  philosophy  of  vocational 
education. 


Home  Science  Teachers  Responses  Include  * 

Vocational  subject  should  be  compulsory,  at  least  class 
VIII.  Teachers  should  be  perfected  in  their  own  subject. 
Teaching  materials  should  be  provided  to  the  teachers  or 
department  by  the  school. 

Vocational  education  makes  students  become  successful  house- 
wives and  good  mothers,  and  also  makes  them  economically 
self-reliant  to  some  extent.  It  teaches  them  learning  by 
doing. 

In  vocational  training  we  learn  by  doing  everything. 
!Practice  makes  a man  perfect.1  This  proverb  is  applied 
by  all. 


Secretarial  Science  Responses  Included 

Vocational  education  is  to  meet  the  country's  needs  of 
trained  technicians  and  after  school  graduation  students 
may  stand  on  their  own  feet  to  get  jobs. 

We  abide  by  the  principle  (learning  to  do  by  doing)  and  to 
act  accordingly. 


Each  and  every  people  are  not  eligible  for  higher  educa- 
tion and  people  should  earn  their  livelihood  through  some 
vocation  according  to  their  ability  as  well  as  their  necessity. 
So  the  education  imparted  only  for  learned  making  and  clerical 
type  are  failing  to  fulfill  the  need  of  society.  To  solve 
the  problem  of  whitecollar  and  to  develop  the  conwuinity  and 
society  harmonious  by  the  self-sufficiency  and  self-helping, 
the  job  training  centers  and  vocational  education  highly 
essential  for  our  country. 

Our  principle  philosophy  of  vocational  education  is  learning 
to  do  by  doing.  We  abide  by  it  and  teach  our  students 
according  to  it  and  prepare  the  students  as  useful  citizens 
of  Nepal. 

The  main  philosophy  of  vocational  education  is  "'earning 
by  doing".  So  we  have  to  work  according  to  this  principle. 

It  is  a technical  education,  by  which  a person  c n stand  on 
his  own  legs.  It  produces  the  knowledge  of  modern  world. 


Trade  and  Industrial  Education  Teachers  Responses  Included 


The  main  philosophy  of  vocational  education,  as  1 think,  is 
to  produce  such  students  who  must  rely  on  themse! /es  for 
their  livelihood.  In  other  words,  I can  say,  th  >;>e  who  get 
this  system  of  education  must  be  self-dependent  at  any  cost. 
They  are  required  M implore  the  means  of  their  livelihood 
by  their  own  efforts. 


Vocational  Agriculture  Teacher  Responses  Included 

It  is  very  useful  and  favorable  to  our  country.  This  education 
provides  man  to  be  self-standing.  Vocational  education  develops 
the  basic  manipulative  skill  technical  know-how  fitting  young 
people  for  employment. 

Vocational  education  is  the  education  that  meets  the  needs 
of  those  students  who  are  unable  to  gain  higher  education. 

It  makes  them  efficient  workers  in  their  field.  Helps  them 
to  be  self-dependent.  It  helps  those  students  too  who  want 
to  have  further  study  in  their  own  fields. 

To  enable  one  to  be  self-sufficient  and  self-standing  by 
learning  necessary  skills  and  techniques. 

The  main  philosophy  of  vocational  training  is  "learning  by 
doing".  Thus,  we  have  to  work  on  principles.  It  is  a non- 
parasitic  teaching  through  which  a person  can  stand  on  his 
own  legs.  It  gives  the  knowledge  of  modernized  tools  and 
chemical  fertilizers.  So  a farmer  can  produce  a lot  of  grain 
in  comparison  to  their  old  knowledge. 
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To  make  one's  self  self-sufficient  by  learning  necessary 
skills  and  techniques. 


Summary:  The  basic  theme  of  "learning  by  doing",  "students  ability  to 

stand  on  their  own  two  feet",  "self-sufficient",  "production  of  students 
who  will  rely  on  themselves  for  their  livelihood",  were  constant  throughout 
the  statements.  This  strong  and  sound  philosophy  which  the  teachers  indi- 
cate that  they  believe  in,  did  not  reflect  itself  in  many  other  areas  of 
the  interview  form.  This  was  observed  when  the  teachers  report  the  major 
method  of  teaching  being  lecture  and  with  limited  student  participation. 

It  can  be  seen  again  in  the  open  end  question  on  problems  of  a teacher 
when  only  a limited  number  of  teachers  considered  facilities  and  expendable 
supplies  for  students  to  "learn  by  doing"  as  a problem. 

One  might  conclude  that  the  teachers  had  been  taught,  perhaps  during 
in-service  Vocational  Training,  the  proper  philosophy,  therefore  enabling 
them  to  repeat  it  on  call  but  have  not  had  sufficient  "applied"  vocational 
training  to  insure  that  they  can  implement  their  philosophy. 

Problem  Area:  The  teachers  were  given  an  opportunity  to  identify  the 

major  area  which  they  felt  was  a problem.  The  question  stated  specifi- 
cally, "What  are  your  major  problems  as  a teacher?",  allowing  the  teacher 
to  report  any  personal  and  professional  problem  which  he  or  she  felt. 


Home  Science  Teachers  Reported 
1.  Lack  of  teaching  materials 

2*  Imperfect  training,  especially  in  clothing  theory 
and  practical  both. 

3.  Lack  of  charts , 

In  the  kitchen  laboratory  there  is  no  facility  cr  water 
supply.  Hence,  it  creates  a great  problem  for  us. 

There  is  a knitting  machine  in  our  department,  but  sinc^ 
none  of  us  have  had  any  training  regarding  its  handling 
we  have  not  taken  advantage  of  this  machine  as  yet. 

Less  pay. 

Lack  of  running  water,  textbooks  and  reference  books,  and 
adequate  funds. 

Lack  of  reference  books.  Money  for  practical  books  - 
timely. 
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Secretarial  Science  Teachers  Reported 

With  less  pay  it  is  difficult  to  maintain  the  family,  It  is 
the  only  major  problem  which  diverts  the  mind  from  teaching, 

Scarcity  of  course  books  and  reference  books,  scarcity  of 
Devanagari  typewriters  and  adding  machines. 

Problem  of  Devanagari  typewriter;  need  to  have  some  more 
English  typewriters;  no  grant  of  money  for  stationary;  no 
textbooks;  only  one  classroom,  should  be  made  into  two. 

1.  Lack  of  typewriters 

2.  Lack  of  calculating  machines 

3.  Lack  of  bulletin  boards 

4.  Textbook  of  secretarial  practice 

Trade  & Industrial  Education  Teachers  Reported 

A great  hampering  is  often  occuring  in  imparting  the  knowledge 
which  I have  got  in  training  to  students  because  of  the  poor 
coord inatitrrKbe tween  the  HMG,  multipurpose  department  and  the 
school  committee  or  headmaster  so  it  results,  improbable  room 
for  vocational  class,  not  getting  the  budget  on  time  to  pur- 
chase the  necessary  instructional  materials  such  as  lumber, 
polishing  materials,  paper,  pencil,  oil,  fuel  and  so  on. 

Scarcity  of  course  books  and  reference  books  for  all  the  grades. 
Insufficiency  of  materials,  replacement  and  repair  of  some 
tools  as  jointer  and  planner,  blades. 

1.  Power  tools  have  not  yet  been  installed. 

2.  Lack  of  electrical  supply. 

3.  Most  students  are  a tender  age,  so  they  are  incapable 
of  the  heavy  practical  work.  The  second  teacher  should 
be  paid  equally  to  that  of  the  first  teacher. 

Five  hours  duration  (8  periods  of  40  minutes)  per  week  time 
is  quite  insufficient  to  teach  courses  in  T & I,  lack  of  course 
books  and  reference  books,  improper  adjustment  of  periods  are 
some  of  the  problems  that  are  to  be  solved. 


Vocational  Agriculture  Teachers  Response 

Low  salary,  inadequate  facilities  in  teaching  job  causes  a 
great  problem  for  the  teachers.  A teacher  has  to  teach  more 
periods  than  scheduled  so  that  he  may  not  be  capable  of 
teaching  the  students  according  to  planned  method. 
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The  girls  who  passed  and  who  are  reading  here  are  bene- 
ficial to  their  homes  and  nation  too. 


Secretarial  Science  Teachers  Reported 

As  it  is  social  work,  it  gives  me  a chance  to  serve  the 
society  and  country. 

The  students  who  passed  this  section  are  highly  bene- 
ficial to  the  welfare  of  the  nation. 


So  far  the  financial  status  of  the  teacher  is  concerned, 
I feel  neither  satisfaction  nor  pleasures  as  a t acher. 
In  spite  of  the  above  facts,  I an  proud  of  producing  the 
future  dependable  and  responsible  citizen  of  the  nation. 


Trade  & Industrial  Teachers  Responded 

We  produce  useful  citizens  and  that  is  the  major  satis- 
faction. 

Being  an  optimist,  I have  a great  satisfaction  with  ray  job 
that  the  students  will  realize  the  need  of  vocational 
training  as  their  prime  necessity  for  upliftment  of  the 
nation  and,  too,  as  a good  and  healthy  citizen  to  be  always 
employed  might  be  their  motto. 

So  far  as  I conceive  that  the  students  which  I have  graduated 
from  this  section  may  be  highly  beneficial  for  the  progress 
and  up-lift  of  the  nation.  This  I conceive  as  the  greatest 
satisfaction  that  I have  gained  from  it. 

Some  of  the  students  of  this  section  have  shown  their  great 
interest  in  this  field.  Their  project  works  are  of  pro- 
fessional skill.  But  they  are  weak  in  English  and  mathema- 
tics. They  are  best  upon  to  graduate  in  this  area.  Improve- 
ment of  courses  of  studies  of  this  area  will  help  the  nation's 
development. 

Vocational  1st  teachers  will  be  satisfied,  because  they  gain 
more  than  four  hundred  and  Ilnd  teachers  draw  one  hundred 
fifty  five  or  two  hundred  rupees.  Therefore,  we  second 
teachers  are  not  satisfied. 


Vocational  Agriculture  Teachers  Responses 

When  my  students  get  through  their  examinations  and  go  to 
college  for  a higher  course,  I feel  a great  pleasure.  When 
students  return  to  their  cocanunity  and  apply  their  skill, 

I also  feel  a great  satisfaction  in  'ey  teaching  job. 
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The  girls  who  passed  and  who  are  reading  here  are  bene- 
ficial to  their  homes  and  nation  too. 


Secretarial  Science  Teachers  Reported 

As  it  is  social  work,  it  gives  me  a chance  to  serve  the 
society  and  country. 

The  students  who  passed  this  section  are  highly  bene- 
ficial to  the  welfare  of  the  nation. 


So  far  the  financial  status  of  the  teacher  is  concerned, 
I feel  neither  satisfaction  nor  pleasures  as  a t acher. 
In  spite  of  the  above  facts,  I an  proud  of  producing  the 
future  dependable  and  responsible  citizen  of  the  nation. 


Trade  & Industrial  Teachers  Responded 

We  produce  useful  citizens  and  that  is  the  major  satis- 
faction. 

Being  an  optimist,  I have  a great  satisfaction  with  ray  job 
that  the  students  will  realize  the  need  of  vocational 
training  as  their  prime  necessity  for  upliftment  of  the 
nation  and,  too,  as  a good  and  healthy  citizen  to  be  always 
employed  might  be  their  motto. 

So  far  as  I conceive  that  the  students  which  I have  graduated 
from  this  section  may  be  highly  beneficial  for  the  progress 
and  up-lift  of  the  nation.  This  I conceive  as  the  greatest 
satisfaction  that  I have  gained  from  it. 

Some  of  the  students  of  this  section  have  shown  their  great 
interest  in  this  field.  Their  project  works  are  of  pro- 
fessional skill.  But  they  are  weak  in  English  and  mathema- 
tics. They  are  best  upon  to  graduate  in  this  area.  Improve- 
ment of  courses  of  studies  of  this  area  will  help  the  nation's 
development. 

Vocational  1st  teachers  will  be  satisfied,  because  they  gain 
more  than  four  hundred  and  Ilnd  teachers  draw  one  hundred 
fifty  five  or  two  hundred  rupees.  Therefore,  we  second 
teachers  are  not  satisfied. 


Vocational  Agriculture  Teachers  Responses 

When  my  students  get  through  their  examinations  and  go  to 
college  for  a higher  course,  I feel  a great  pleasure.  When 
students  return  to  their  cocanunity  and  apply  their  skill, 

I also  feel  a great  satisfaction  in  'ey  teaching  job. 
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Being  .1  teacher  it  is  mitur.il  to  get  regard  from  the  stu- 
dents and  their  parents.  Besides,  as  a vocational  teacher 
the  feeling  of  teaching  students  such  subjects  which  help 
them  to  be  successful  in  their  life  provides  satisfaction. 
As  a vocational  teacher  I have  to  work  with  students  and 
other  subjects  concerning  work,  that  is  also  a pleasant 
thing  for  me.  At  least  the  pay,  which  is  a little  bit  more 
than  others,  may  also  be  counted  one  of  the  factors  of 
satisfaction. 

I am  satisfied  to  work  in  agriculture  because:  (1)  I have 

an  opportunity  to  work  with  farm  boys,  (2)  I am  myself  a 
farmer,  (3)  I have  opportunities  to  go  out  to  the  villages. 

The  future  of  the  nation  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the 
students  or  citizens.  So  we  are  busy  in  producing  meri- 
torious and  responsible  students  for  the  nation.  Neither 
satisfaction  nor  pleasures  I have,  as  I get  poor  salary. 

The  students  that  I have  graduated  from  this  section  may 
be  highly  beneficial  for  the  uplift  of  the  Nation.  That 
is  what  I gained  from  it. 


Summary:  In  many  ways  the  teachers  essentially  reported  that  the  students 

and  the  success  which  the  students  have  were  the  major  source  of  satis- 
faction. Perhaps  a greater  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  students  who 
continued  their  formal  education.  This  was  the  end  product  of  the  existing 
education  system  and  the  major  vocational  objectives. 

In-Service  Teacher  Training:  The  purpose  of  this  section  of  the  inter* 

view  was  to  provide  the  teachers  with  the  opportunity  to  express  their 
opinion  on  the  need  for  additional  training,  type  of  training  desired, 
the  best  time  and  location  for  training,  and  opinions  on  the  past 
present  and  future  training.  Seventeen  of  the  21  teachers  reported 
they  felt  the  need  for  additional  training.  Four  titles  were  suggested 
and  the  teachers  were  encouraged  to  choose  one  or  more  of  the  titles 
in  which  they  felt  additional  training  would  be  desirable. 

Titles  for  Additional  Training  Number  of  Teachers 

Selecting  Title 

Extensive  practical  training  13 

Experience  in  developing  a course  outline  5 

Supervised  practice  teaching  5 

Development  of  lesson  plans  4 

The  teachers  were  allowed  to  select  the  subject  matter  within  their 
respective  vocational  area  in  which  they  felt  the  additional  subject 
matter  training  would  be  desirable.  The  tabulation  of  results  did  not 
identify  any  specific  trend  in  the  desire  for  subject  matter  training. 
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It  is  assumed  that  when  the  final  report  is  completed  with  sufficient 
teachers  in  each  of  the  vocational  areas  that  identifiable  trends  will 
develop. 

In-service  teacher  training  was  preferred  in  the  summer  by  12 
teachers  with  6 desiring  winter  training  and  3 indicating  that  they  had 
no  preference.  Short-term  training  of  one  and  two  weeks  was  not  pre- 
ferred by  any  of  the  teachers . Terms  of  one  to  four  months  were 
desirable  but  no  one  time  period  was  selected  by  a majority  of  the 
teachers . 

The  most  commonly  reported  preferred  location  was  NVTC  with  10 
teachers  selecting  this  sight.  Five  suggested  a field  type  program 
in  their  or  another  high  school  near  them.  Colleges,  industrial 
facilities  or  government  facilities  near  the  MPHS  received  the  support 
of  four  teachers.  Most  of  the  teachers  admitted  that  they  chose  NVTC 
because  this  was  the  location  at  which  most  of  the  training  had  been 
received.  They  seemed  to  agree  that  a properly  handled  program  could 
be  held  at  a number  of  locations  and  meet  their  training  needs. 

In  addition  to  the  several  specific  questions  which  were  asked 
about  training,  the  open-ended  question  stated,  "Plea  t*  make  other 
corranents  about  training.  This  could  include  past,  present  or  future 
training."  The  responses  are  grouped  by  vocational  areas. 


' Home  Science 

The  training  which  will  be  given  in  the  future  should 
be  practical  and  perfect  according  to  S.L.C.  courses. 

( 

The  previous  training  was  less  interesting  and  benefi- 
cial. The  present  one  is  more  interesting  and  benefi- 
cial and  the  future  one,  I hope,  will  be  the  most  interesting 
and  beneficial  to  the  Horae  Science  trainees. 

As  a Home  Science  teacher  and  a housewife  this  subject 
is  beneficial  for  me  too.  This  training  is,  of  course, 
beneficial  to  all  students.  The  girls  who  learn  Horae 
Science  will  be  good  housewives  and  ideal  mothers  in  the 
future. 


Vocational  Agriculture 

I had  a chance  to  have  a training  in  vocational  agri- 
culture in-service  program,  length  of  9-raonth  period  at 
NVTC.  Though  this  training  enabled  me  to  teach  vocational 
agriculture  in  MPHS,  it  is  not  sufficient.  I want  to  have 
more  training  in  different  specific  areas  of  vocational 
agriculture  whether  it  may  be  outside  the  country  or  inside. 
The  training  must  be  Diploma  or  Degree.  For  the  vocation 
teacher  there  should  be  observational  tour  program  outside 
the  country  or  inside  the  country. 


The  short  course  training  given  in  NVTC  is  not  sufficient 
and  it  does  not  fulfill  the  requirements  to  be  needed  for 
a vocational  teacher.  So,  a degree  course  or  diploma  or 
at  least  long  time  training  should  be  managed  for  vocational 
teachers  so  they  might  be  capable  of  performing  their  duties 
well . 

Instruction  on  the  above  mentioned  should  be  by  one  more 
experienced  than  the  vo-ag  teachers.  Running  by  NVTC  staff 
(by  my  own  experience)  would  not  be  fruitful. 

Vocational  training  is  the  need  of  the  present  time  because 
it  solves  the  problem  of  unemployment.  A vocational  trained 
man  can  start  his  own  individual  project  efficiently.  With 
the  help  of  this  training  the  future  of  cottage  industry  is 
bright.  Thus,  this  training  helps  in  national  progress. 

Nine  months'  training  is  not  sufficient.  I want  to  specia- 
lize in  poultry  farming' 

Summary:  The  discussions  with  the  teachers  about  their  feeling  on  the 

teacher  training  program  identified  two  major  ideas.  The  teachers  fed 
that  a degree  or  diploma  would  be  desirable,  allowing  them  to  be  recog- 
nized as  qualified  teachers  of  vocational  education.  The  other  point 
identified  was  that  the  training  should  be  in  the  area  more  closely 
related  to  the  SLC  curriculum  and  that  it  would  be  desirable  for  some 
of  the  teacher  training  to  be  handled  by  teachers  with  experience  in 
the  MPHS  who  have  received  training  in  "teacher  training". 

Teaching  Technique:  The  teachers  were  handed  a check  sheet  which  was 

used  as  a discussion  guide  during  the  interview.  The  following  infor- 
mation represents  the  composite  result  of  the  21  vocational  teachers 
reporting. 


Item 


Answer 


Do  you: 


Always  Sometimes  Rarely 


Prepare  a lesson  plan  for  each 

lesson  to  be  taught.  5 

Use  the  lecture  method  of  teaching  5 

Survey  the  level  of  student  know- 
ledge to  determine  the  level  at 
which  the  lesson  should  be  taught.  13 

Prepare  a written  objective  for 

each  lesson  to  be  taught.  6 

Ask  questions  during  the  lesson  to 
determine  if  the  students  under- 
stand what  is  being  possible.  18 


13  1 

16 

7 1 

11  4 


3 


Use  the  demonstration  method  of 
teaching  when  possible.  15 

Motivate  the  student  to  understand 
why  it  is  desirable  to  know  the 
information  or  skill  presented.  18 

Write  a lesson  plan  in  such  a manner 
as  to  break  down  the  various  skills 
in  small  logical  steps  which  the 
student  can  easily  learn  9 

Have  the  student  perform  the  skill 
or  task  which  has  been  learned.  13 


1 2 


11  1 

7 1 


The  teachers  were  asked  to  indicate  the  number  of  times  a week  that 
the  various  teaching  methods  were  used.  The  results  w re  varied  but  some 
trends  were  identified.  No  teacher  reported  having  an  expanded  course 
outline  which  considered  local  community  needs.  Demonstrations  were  given 
about  once  every  two  weeks  while  lectures  were  reported  to  be  used  three 
times  a week.  The  students  spend  about  one  period  a week  in  skill  practice 
as  reported  by  the  teachers.  Ten  of  the  teachers  had  never  had  repre- 
sentatives from  business  or  industry  to  speak  to  the  class. 

From  the  information  previously  reported  about  the  preparation  of 
an  expanded  course  outline,  the  information  collected  by  the  survey  team 
would  support  the  concept  that  the  overall  organization,  objectives  for 
a given  class,  and  properly  prepared  lesson  plans  could  be  strengthens! 
considerably.  The  teachers  indicated  the  course  outlines,  lesson  plans, 
and  prepared  references,  which  had  been  supplied  by  the  Ministry  of 
Education,  were  used  out  were  not  available  in  sufficient  quantity  for 
all  levels  of  the  vocational  program. 

Objectives  of  Secondary  Multipurpose  Education:  The  teachers  were  given 

a list  of  the  objectives  of  multipurpose  educatijn  and  asked  to  rate  the 
"desirability"  of  the  objectives  and  their  "ability  to  meet"  the  objectives 
on  a three-point  scale  including  high,  medium,  and  low.  The  committee 
which  prepared  the  interview  form  suggested  that  this  would  be  assumed 
by  the  teachers  to  be  a loaded  question.  Th"  feeling  was  that  all  teachers, 
in  loyalty  to  the  Ministry  of  Education,  stated  objectives  and,  in  defense 
of  their  own  teaching  ability,  would  rate  high  in  each  heading.  The  results 
did  not  support  this  assumption. 
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Objectives 

The  program  shall  prepare: 

The  youth  who  will  continue 
their  education  in  College  and 
who  may  well  become  the  civic 
and  political  leaders  of  Nepal 
in  the  future. 

Those  who  will  become  the  pro- 
' fessional  and  economic  leaders  of 
Nepal,  the  engineers,  doctors, 
lawyers,  home  economist,  agri- 
culture' specialists,  industrial 
experts,  teachers,  and  business 
men. 

The  boys  and  girls  who  will 
terminate  their  formal  educa- 
tion after  secondary  school 
in  order  to  become  skilled 
mechanics,  official  workers, 
junior  executives,  foremen,  and 
workers  in  business. 


Desirability  of  Ability  to  Meei 

Objectives  Objectives 

High  Med.  Low  High  Med.  Lot 

9 10  2 1 14  6 


12  9 - 5 13  3 


11  8 2 2 15  4 


With  this  limited  information  it  was  not  possible  to  determine  the 
direction  that  the  teachers  would  like  to  see  the  program  develop.  It 
was  not  the  complete  and  unquestioning  support  that  the  survey  team  had 
felt  would  be  the  response.  None  of  the  objectives  received  responses 
sufficient  to  be  considered  unconditional  support. 

Student  Placement » The  purpose  of  this  section  was  to  determine  infor- 
mation in  four  general  areas.  They  included  the  graduates  receiving 
further  training,  graduates  completing  their  formal  training  with  the 
SLC,  non-graduates,  and  vocationally  related  employment  in  the  MPHS  dis- 
trict. This  section  was  included  in  the  interview  form  with  the  committees 
understanding  that  there  would  be  one  man  on  the  team  who  could  devote 
full  time  while  in  the  field  collecting  this  information.  With  the 
reduction  of  the  survey  team  members  it  was  optioned  to  hand  this  form 
to  the  guidance  counselor  and  request  that  he,  in  exjunction  with  the 
headmaster's  office,  complete  the  form  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 

It  was  assumed  that  the  results  would  be  limited  but  perhaps  would  pro- 
vide an  indication  of  the  level  of  information  available.  The  following 
general  conclusions  were  drawn  from  the  responses: 

1.  Guidance  counselors  (in  many  cases  this  was  his  first  year  in 
the  system  as  a completely  new  aspect  of  the  program)  were 
beginning  to  collect  valuable  information  about  the  students. 
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2.  most  extensive  information  was  available  about  the  current 
graduating  class  members  who  were  continuing  their  education. 
Information  was  most  complete  on  those  who  remain  in  the  area 
to  attend  one  of  the  regional  colleges. 

3.  MPHS  graduates  who  have  not  gone  for  further  training  were 
assumed  to  be  in  the  community  but  their  present  employment 
status  was  unknown. 

4.  Non-graduates  were  generally  assumed  to  be  working  within  the 
family  structure  but  other  information  was  unavailable. 

5.  The  information  requested  about  vocationally  related  employ- 
ment opportunities  was  grouped  into  general  headings  as  govern- 
ment offices,  secretaries,  office  clerks,  or  farmers.  More 
specific  job  titles  were  unknown  or  unreportod. 


The  guidance  counselor  felt  this  information  was  desirable  and,  if 
they  follow  the  plan  which  they  were  developing,  in  mt-  ;t  cases  the  infor- 
mation will  be  available  in  greater  detail  in  the  future.  This  was 
expected  in  that  the  guidance  program  was  in  the  first  year  of  operation 
when  this  portion  of  the  evaluation  was  completed.  The  guidance  staff 
reported  that  their  responsibilities  were  not  understood  by  the  head- 
master or  staff  and,  in  some  cases,  their  additional  teaching  load  made 
it  impossible  to  devote  the  required  time  to  develop  a desired  vocational 
counseling  programs. 

The  opportunity  for  vocationally  related  employment  was  discussed 
with  the  teachers  although  not  included  on  the  interview  form.  It  was 
clear  that  they  did  not  feel  any  responsibility  to  assist  the  students 
in  securing  employment.  They  were  unfamiliar  with  employment  opportunities 
in  the  community  related  to  their  area.  The  teachers  did  not  include  an 
occupational  opportunity  unit  in  their  curriculum  and  as  previously 
reported  did  not  have  representatives  from  industry  visit  their  classes. 
Essentially,  the  teachers  saw  their  role  as  one  of  primarily  assisting 
the  students  pass  the  School  Leaving  Examination  in  the  vocational  wing 
that  they  taught. 

The  desired  information  about  the  students  and  student  placement 
can  be  secured  only  if  future  survey  teams  have  a team  member  who  can 
and  will  devote  the  full  length  of  the  visit  in  securing  the  information. 
This  will  require  time  to  move  in  and  about  the  community  and  district 
to  visit  former  students  and  potential  vocationally  related  businesses 
and  industries. 


Classroom, Evaluations  During  the  course  of  the  evaluations,  announced 
full  class  periods,  visits  were  made  to  approximately  75  vocational 
classes  in  the  six  schools.  An  equal  number  of  unannounced  **drop  in 
visits**,  of  a '‘ten-minute**  to  **full  length  class**  period  duration  were 
made  to  vocational  teachers  teaching  vocational  subjects,  vocational 
teachers  teaching  in  areas  outside  of  their  vocational  specialty,  and 
academic  teachers  teaching  in  their  subject  matter  areas.  It  was  diffi- 
cult to  make  direct  comparisons  in  that  all  vocational  wings  were  visited 
in  each  of  the  six  schools  and  classes  and  all  grade  levels  were  observed. 
Classes  in  almost  every  subject  matter  of  the  general  education  side 
were  visited.  The  following  observations  were  made  as  aresult  of  the 
visits  to  the  vocational  classes. 
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Methology:  The  larger  percent  of  the  classes  were  taught  by  the  lecture 

method.  There  were  several  problems  that  the  teacher  faces  which  tends 
to  support  and/or  justify  this  method  of  teaching.  In  the  lower  grades 
of  the  vocational  wings,  i.e.  grades  6 and  7,  classes  of  thirty  and 
forty  students  were  not  uncommon.  The  class  enrollment  falls  rather 
rapidly  and  in  the  9th  and  tenth  grades  and  classes  of  less  than  ten 
were  not  uncommon.  This  presents  a complex  problem  for  the  teacher. 

In  grades  nine  and  ten  the  major  emphasis  was  on  passing  the  SLC  and 
the  students  were  aware  of  what  was  in  the  curriculum  and  interested 
in  the  information  that  was  required  to  insure  their  passing.  Attempts 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  deviate  from  this  known  standard  brought 
requests  from  the  students  to  return  to  the  SLC  curriculum.  This 
severely  restricts  the  taking  advantage  of  the  smaller  classes  to  do 
practical  and  field  experience  exercises.  The  lower  grades  which  have 
more  flexibility  in  the  curriculum,  including  the  opportunity  for 
practical  application  of  the  information  taught,  were  in  many  cases 
too  large  for  students  to  become  actively  involved  in  the  program.  Being 
too  large  was  difficult  to  equate  to  an  exact  number  of  students.  There 
were  lower  grade  classes  which  exceeded  the  thirty  and  forty  student  mark 
but  the  majority  of  the  classes  had  fifteen  students.  In  fairness  to 
the  teachers,  it  may  be  desirable  to  equate  the  number  of  students  in 
the  class  with  the  tools  and  equipment  available.  A vocational  agriculture 
class  of  ten  students  with  only  two  hoes  available  or  a Secretarial  Science 
class  of  twenty  students  and  only  four  typewriters  was  quite  obviously 
more  difficult  to  handle  at  the  practical  application  level  than  a larger 
class  but  in  a situation  which  all  of  the  students  would  have  the  necessary 
tools  to  participate  simultaneously. 

Demonstrations  were  used  in  several  of  the  vocational  classes  visited 
and  were  received  with  enthusiasm  by  the  students.  The  students  expressed 
a desire  to  participate  and  in  the  cases  where  the  class  was  permitted, 
they  responded  favorably.  The  value  of  the  demonstration,  even  a well 
prepared  and  presented  on,  was  diminished  by  the  fact  that  the  students, 
in  most  cases,  were  not  provided  with  the  opportunity  to  practice  what 
they  saw  demonstrated  and  thereby  miss  the  opportunity  to  reinforce  the 
knowledge  or  skill  training  received  during  the  demonstration. 

Lesson  plans  were  available  in  some  cases  and  some  of  the  teachers 
have  prepared  a written  lesson  plan  for  each  class  that  they  teach  during 
the  year.  They  have  them  neatly  prepared  in  manual  which  they,  justi- 
fiably so,  quickly  share  with  visitors.  The  majority  of  the  classes  were 
taught  from  information  which  was  taken  from  one  of  the  reference  books 
that  was  in  the  department  and  in  many  cases  it  was  found  to  be  a college 
level  textbook.  Department  reference  books  are  in  limited  supply  and 
the  student  reference  book  in  sufficient  quantity  for  all  of  a given 
class  to  have  a copy  were  found  in  almost  none  of  the  departments.  Expanded 
course  outlines  based  on  local  and  community  needs  in  conjunction  with  the 
HMG  recommended  curriculum  were  unavailable.  Calendars  cf  operation  which 
existed  were  in  abbreviated  outline  form  giving  only  general  information 
on  the  units  to  be  covered  for  the  month,  etc. 
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PROGRAM  EVALUATION 


The  information  presented  in  this  section  represents  the  opinion 
of  this  writer  and  does  not  necessarily  reflect  the  opinion  of  the 
survey  team  members,  Ministry  of  Education  Supervisory  or  Teacher 
Training  Staff,  or  the  USAID/SIU  team  members.  The  position  pre- 
sented herein  was  strongly  supported  by  the  results  of  the  interview 
used  in  the  Multipurpose  High  School  visitations  but  also  draws  on 
the  advisor* s total  experience  in  Nepal. 

Quality  of  Program  and  Teaching:  When  the  value  judgement  was  made  on 

the  quality  of  program  and  teachers  it  was  done  within  the  framework 
of  locally  available  opportunities  and  limitations.  In  the  development 
of  this  framework  there  were  several  factors  which  were  identified  and 
weighed.  The  following  were  some  of  the  more  obvious  components  of  a 
vocational  education  framework  for  Nepal. 

1 School  Leaving  Certificate  Course  Outline  and  Subsequent 
Examination:  The  MDE  course  outline  provides  a valuable  overall  guide 

for  the  development  and  coordination  of  the  vocational  program  in  Nepal. 
The  School  Leaving  Certificate  examination  does  provide  a guaranteed 
minimum  level  of  knowledge  which  the  program  must  produce  in  the  studeni.3 
before  they  can  graduate.  The  emphasis  of  the  examination  was  on  know- 
ledge while  the  performance  of  a manulative  skills,  a critical  component 
of  employment  in  vocationally  related  jobs,  received  only  token  recogni- 
tion in  the  examination. 

2.  Vocationally  related  job  experience  for  teachers:  The  teachers 

of  Nepal  had  only  a limited  exposure  to  the  world  of  work  about  which 
they  teach. 

3.  Texts,  references,  books,  and  related  teaching  materials:  With 

one  isolated  exception,  materials  based  on  the  then  current  revision  of 
the  School  Leaving  Certificate  course  outline  were  non-existent.  The 
materials  which  did  exist  were  prepared  ten  years  prior  to  this  report. 

In  many  cases  the  quality  of  printing  makes  it  impossible  to  read  the 
materials. 

4.  Facilities:  Departments  have  rooms,  chalk  boards,  desks, 

tables  and  chairs  (but  in  many  cases  they  were  not  in  adequate  number 
to  properly  seat  the  class.).  Water  and  electricity  were  inadequate  to 
meet  the  demands  of  most  departments. 

5.  Equipment:  The  equipment  available  in  the  Multipurpose  High 

School  was  available  in  insufficient  quantity  for  the  class  size.  Much 
of  the  equipment  available  was  not  relevant  to  the  needs  of  the  voca- 
tional students  and  conmratiity. 

6.  Supplies:  Few  departments  had  an  adequate  budget  to  secure 

essential  supplies  for  the  operation  of  the  practical  phase  of  the  voca- 
tional program. 

7.  Class  size:  Relative  to  facilities,  equipment  and  expendable 

supplies  available, many  classes  were  too  large,  especially  in  the  lower 
grades  6 and  7. 

8*  Technical  knowledge  and  practical  skills  of  the  teacher:  The 

teachers  knowledge  of  the  technical  subject  matter  area  exceeded  his  skill 
ability  even  within  the  limitations  of  facilities,  supplies,  and  equipment. 
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9.  Administration,  School  Management  Committee  and  Community 
Support:  Limited! 

10.  Teacher  training:  Teachers  had  devoted  an  excess  of  time  on 

the  development  of  a philosophy  of  vocational  education.  Grasp  of  the 
technical  information  required  was  adequate.  Preparation  in  methology 
of  teaching,  including  theoretical  and  practical  experience  in  super- 
vised practice  teaching,  demonstration  and  lesson  preparation,  calendar 
of  operation,  expansion  of  course  outline  based  on  community  needs  has 
been  inadequate.  Many  teachers  reported  no  supervised  practice  teaching 
experience.  None  reported  vocationally  related  practical  experience 
under  field  conditions. 

11.  Student  population:  The  students  express  interest,  by  their 

enrollment  and  participation,  in  the  vocational  program.  The  students 
were  competent  and,  in  many  cases,  expressed  the  desire  for  further 
education  after  graduation. 

12.  Programs  duration  and  teachers  experience:  The  program  was 

young  by  educational  standards  with  the  oldest  department  being  only 
eleven  years  old.  All  education  programs  and  staff  n ed  time  to  develop, 
grow,  and  improve. 

13.  Objectives:  The  current  objectives  place  an  emphasis  on 

further  professional  level  training. 

Within  this  framework  the  quality  of  program  and  teaching  was  found 
to  be  a viable  and  developing  effort.  The  results  of  the  interview 
indicate  that  the  teachers  and  headmasters  were  aware  the  limita- 
tions under  which  they  operated.  They  had  requested  additional  support 
for  what  will  always  be,  based  on  a cost  per  pupil,  an  expensive  pro- 
gram when  compared  to  general  education.  The  teachers  recognized  the 
need  for  improved  competencies  in  practical  application  of  skills. 

The  need  for  adequate  supply  of  text  and  reference  books  was  recognized 
and  reported  by  all  levels  of  the  program. 

Teachers  express  pride  in  the  current  accomplishments  and  a hope 
for  the  future.  The  teachers  and  programs  will  need  additional  support 
if  they  are  to  reach  the  optimum  level  of  contribution  to  the  Educational 
program  of  Nepal.  Components  and  considerations  for  support  were  out- 
lined in  the  sections  entitled  Recommendations  for  Technical  & Financial 
Support. 
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RECOMMENDATION  FOR  TECHNICAL  AND  FINANCIAL  SUPPORT 


Vocational  Level  Manpower  Needs  and  Continued  Review:  In  the  development 

of  objectives,  purposes,  curriculum,  text  and  teacher  training  program 
for  the  respective  vocational  wings  It  will  be  essential  to  have  accurate, 
current  and  projected  manpower  needs  information.  This  includes  infor- 
mation in  sufficient  detail  to  develop  job  titles,  job  descriptions, 
and  job  analysis  for  the  respective  vocational  and  technical  areas.  At 
the  writing  of  this  report  this  information  was  not  available.  It  is 
not  the  primary  responsibility  of  the  educational  system  to  collect 
this  information.  However,  in  the  absence  and  unlikelihood  that  it  will 
soon  be  available  the  Ministry  of  Education  may  have  to  assume  this 
* responsibility  to  insure  the  validity  of  the  program  which  they  propose 
to  implement. 

To  be  involved  in  major  vocational  education  policy  and  decision 
making  with  inadequate  or  incorrect  information  is  subjecting  the  pro- 
bability of  success  too  much  to  chance.  Education  of  til  kinds  is  expen- 
sive and  vocational  education  on  a cost  per  pupil  basis  with  limited 
resources  presents  a critical  situation  and  therefore  it  is  unrealistic 
to  develop  a National  Vocational  program  based  on  trial  and  error. 

With  this  concept  in  mind  it  is  assumed  that  all  future  support  to 
be  outlined  in  this  report  recommendation,  or  a completely  different 
concept  of  support,  will  be  based  on  a sound,  current  and  valid  study 
of  the  Vocational  and  Technical  Manpower  needs  for  Nep  1. 

Future  Support;  There  are  two  major  categories  in  which  future  support 
can  be  most  beneficial  to  the  continued  and  further  development  of  the 
Vocational  Education  program  of  Nepal.  The  two  categories  are  Teacher 
Training  and  Curriculum  Materials  Development.  The  support  will  be 
needed  in  both  financial  and  technical  components  of  the  program.  To 
provide  one  in  the  absence  of  the  other  is  to  minimize  the  potential 
of  the  resulting  program. 

Teacher  Training  Support:  The  emphasis  on  this  program  should  be  placed 

on  assisting  the  Nepalese  in: 

a.  A comprehensive  analysis  of  the  philosophy,  objectives 
and  purposes  of  Vocational  Education  in  the  Multipurpose 
High  Schools  to  insure  an  alignment  with  the  results  of 
the  Manpower  Needs  Study. 

b.  Developing  a cadre  of  qualified  and  trained  teacher 

trainers  who  have  successful  multipurpose  high  school 
teaching  experience.  (Some  through  participant  training 
and  others  through  a course  prepared  and  taught  by  the 
technician.)  j 

c.  Structuring  a teacher  training  program  which  will  upgrade 
those  existing  teachers  in  deficient  areas  and  train  new 
or  beginning  vocational  teachers. 

Each  of  these  efforts  should  be  achieved  in  a sequencial  order  which 
would  ultimately  produce  a teacher  training  program,  operated  by  quail* 
fied  Nepalese  teacher  trainers,  which  would  cover  the  areas  outlined  in 
the  teacher  training  program. 
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PROPOSED  TEACHER  TRAINING  PROGRAM 


I.  Teacher  Training  Program  for  new  or  beginning  teacher  of  Vocational 

Education.  (Based  on  Vocational  Manpower  Needs  Results.) 

A.  Vocational  Education  Philosophy  Development 

1.  Introduction  and  analysis  of  philosophy 

2.  Procedure  for  implementing  a philosophy  into  a 
functional  vocational  program. 

B.  Purpose  and  Objectives 

1.  Develop  an  understanding  of  the  total  vocational 
objectives  and  purposes. 

2.  Development  of  subject  matter  objectives  ind 
purposes  for  each  vocational  wing. 

C.  Technical  Competencies 

1.  Develop  the  necessary  technical  competencies  based 
on  School  Leaving  Certificate  curriculum  and  text- 

/ books. 

2.  Practice  this  competency  during  the  student  teaching 
experience. 

D.  Skill  Competencies  Development 

1.  Based  on  School  Leaving  Certificate  curriculum  and 
text. 

2.  Place  the  emphasis  on  having  each  potential  teacher 
successfully  master  of  the  required  skills. 

E.  Department  Organization  and  Development 

1.  Provide  the  teacher  with  experience  in  the  develop- 
ment of  expanded  course  outlines  and  calendar  of 
operations  based  on  community  needs. 

2.  Policies  and  procedure  for  the  procurement  of  supplies 
and  equipment. 

3.  Public  relations  techniques  with  school  and  community. 

4.  Orientation  to  vocationally  related  business  with  an 
emphasis  on  their  contribution  to  program  development. 

F.  Student  Placement  and  Follow-Up. 

1.  Role  of  guidance  and  counseling  department  in  the 
total  vocational  program. 

2.  Develop  an  understanding  of  the  teacher *s  res- 
ponsibility to  assist  the  student  in  securing  a 
job  upon  completion  of  the  program. 
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G.  Methodology  of  Teaching 

1.  Providing  understanding  and  application  of  supervised 
student  experience  in  the  use  of  lecture,  demon- 
stration, field  trips,  resource  personnel,  supervised 
study  and  discussion  as  methods  of  teaching  the  voca- 
tional curriculum.  This  includes  both  the  theoretical 
and  skills  components. 

2.  Providing  understanding  and  experiences  in  the  use  of 
practical  or  laboratory  experience  and  supervised  pro- 
jects as  a method  of  teaching  vocational  skills. 

H.  Adult  and  Youth  Related  Programs 

1.  Develop  an  understanding  and  operational  knowkdge  of 
purpose  and  objectives  of  adult  and  youth  related  pro- 
grams in  the  total  vocational  effort. 

2.  Supervised  experience  in  the  establishment  anc  operation 
of  these  related  programs. 

This  is  a difficult  outline  to  complete  in  the  nine  months  which 
is  presently  allocated  for  the  training  of  vocational  teachers.  It  can 
be  a successful  program,  but  only  if  a competent  staff  of  teacher  trainers 
is  developed  and  sufficient  time  allowed  to  complete  the  training.  All 
of  the  teacher  training  activities  must  be  based  on  the  School  Leaving 
Certificate  material  which  will  have  been  prepared  for  the  use  by  the 
students  in  the  vocational  multipurpose  high  schools  of  Nepal. 

This  initial  training  will  have  to  be  supplemented  with  an  in-service 
training  program  which  will  provide  information  in  deficient  areas  or 
introduction  and  experience  in  newly  prepared  curriculum  materials.  It 
has  long  been  an  established  fact  that  the  distribution  of  materials  to 
teachers  without  the  proper  orientation  and  experiences  is  inadequate  to 
insure  maximum  utility  of  the  materials. 
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PROPOSED  CURRICULUM  MATERIALS  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 


3 

ERIC 


The  emphasis  on  this  program  should  be  placed  on  the  development  of 
a cadre  of  qualified  Nepalese  and  infrastructure  which  would: 

a.  Establish  a priority  list  of  vocational  materials  based  on 
the  most  current  philosophy,  purpose  and  objectives  of  the 
respective  vocational  wings.  These  will  have  to  be  based 
on  valid  manpower  needs. 

b.  Facilitate  the  writing  of  the  appropriate  v>  ational  materials. 

c.  Insure  the  field  testing  of  materials. 

d.  "xpedite  the  publication  and  distribution  of  the  materials. 

e.  Cooperate  with  the  teacher  training  staff  involved  in  the  in- 
service  teacher  training  program  to  insure  the  teachers  acquire 

a complete  and  practical  understanding  of  th'  utility  of  materials 
presented. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  effort  the  emphasis  would  be  placed  on 
materials  which  would  be  produced  in  sufficient  quanti  y for  student 
references.  Due  to  the  continued  advances  in  the  tec’  nlogy  related  to 
vocational  education  the  "source  unit"  approach  is  sur  rior  to  any  ether 
technique  of  reference  materials  presentation.  The  advantages  include: 
Reduced  time  to  get  a given  unit  into  print,  decreased  cost  in  original 
production,  easy  and  inexpensive  to  replace  when  requi.ed  due  to  obso- 
lescence resulting  from  a continually  developing  technology. 

Assuming  as  few  as  20  source  units  of  15  pages  each  were  required 
for  each  grade  (it  would  usually  be  a greater  number)  for  each  with 
grades  6 through  10  it  would  require  6000  pa^es  of  source  units  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  provide  each  student  in  the  respective  grade  and  wing 
with  a copy.  This  is  a task  of  considerable  magnitude  and  will  require 
a large  staff. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  source  until  the  cadre  of  trained  voca- 
tional writers  would  remain  constantly  busy  with  the  updating  and 
reviewing  of  the  previously  prepared  materials.  Source  units  should  be 
revised  and  reprinted  every  two  to  four  years,  depending  on  the  content. 
This  would  require  a minimum  of  2000  pages  of  revision  and  reprinting 
in  quantity  each  year.  The  remainder  of  the  time  should  be  devoted 
to  the  development  of  related  and  supportive  material.  This  cuts 
across  the  total  spectrum  of  audio-visual  education.  In  the  earlier 
stages  emphasis  would  be  given  to  appropriate  charts,  maps,  posters, 
mounts,  mock-ups,  pictures,  lesson  plans,  demonstrations,  samples, 
specimen ts  and  displays  to  be  used  to  supplement  the  source  units.  As 
the  teachers  competencies  increase  and  available  facilities  and  equip- 
ment become  available  the  emphasis  will  move  to  the  supportive  aids 
including  tapes,  slide  series,  tran  ^arencies,  film  strips,  and  movies 
which  are  relevant  to  the  vocational  education  training  program  of  Nepal. 

Summary:  This  proposal  assumes  a normal  growth  of  the  vocational 

program  and  any  accellerated  development  would  require  additional  support. 

Progress  will  be  slow  and  tedious.  To  Implement  a short  term  "crash 
program"  which  requires  a large  input  of  funds  without  the  development 
of  a trained  cadre  of  qualified  Nepalese  or  the  assurance  of  sufficient 
Nepalese  financial  support  to  carry  on  the  program  once  it  is  imple- 
mented, is  to  structure  failure.  Technical  support  in  both  teacher 
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training  and  curriculum  development  will  require  from  6 to  8 years  to 
assure  success.  Financial  support  for  the  participant  and  implementa- 
tion of  the  program  will  be  required  in  the  early  stages  but  sufficient 
funds  must  be  obligated  by  the  MDE  to  support  the  program  at  least  two 
years  prior  to  the  termination  of  the  technical  support  program  to 
maximize  the  probability  of  success. 

This  report,  as  implied  by  the  title,  is  a "Preliminary  Report" 
structured  and  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  early 
indication  of  the  final  results  when  all  of  the  schools  have  been 
interviewed.  This  endeavor  will  hopefully  be  completed  during  the 
coming  year. 

The  objectives  of  the  study  were  generally  accomplished  but  the 
component^  including  problem  identification  and  implementations  of 
solutions  and  updating  information,  will  remain  an  annual  effort.  The 
supervisory  staff  has  been  introduced  to  a formal  procedure  for  data 
collection  and  hopefully  will  continue  the  program. 

In  the  section  entitled  "Components  of  the  Report"  it  has  been 
indicated  that  the  report  by  Mr.  Martin  entitled  An  Assessment  of  the 
Multipurpose  High  School  Program  in  Nepal,  completed  in  1969  while 
covering  a wider  range  of  the  vocational  education  program  (including 
Ministry  of  Education  and  the  National  Vocational  Training  Center 
which  this  report  does  not  consider)  does  touch  on  many  of  the  same 
areas  concentrated  on  in  this  evaluation.  The  technique  used  in  the 
collection  of  data  varies  from  those  used  for  this  report.  In  an 
effort  to  provide  the  reader  with  a quick  comparison  of  results  and 
recommendations  several  items  are  drawn  from  Mr.  Martin's  report. 

These  are  basically  exerpts  frexn  the  findings  and  recommendations 
which  Mr.  Martin  made  in  his  report. 


Exerpts  from  the  Findings  and  Recommendations  in  the  Martin  Study; 

Philosophy  of  Multipurpose  Education  of  Nepal:  Recommendations; 

An  identifiable  philosophy  of  multipurpose  education  in  Nepal 
should  be  developed  by  the  Multipurpose  Section  of  the  MOE. 

This  philosophy  should  include  a basic  economic  and  social 
rational,  substantial  evidence  that  this  is  the  type  of  edu- 
cation necessary  for  Nepal...  Pg.  33-34. 

Objectives  of  Multipurpose  Education  in  Nepal:  Recommendation; 

Serious  consideration  must  be  given  to  a reassessment  of  the 
general  objectives  of  the  multipurpose  high  school  program. ... 

Administration  of  the  Multipurpose  Program:  Recommendation; 

a multipurpose  handbook  must  be  developed  providing  clear-cut 
guidelines  for  administering  the  multipurpose  schools  at  the 
local  level.  Specific  tasks,  authority  and  responsibility 
should  be  spelled  out  for  headmasters,  Managing  committees. •• . 
Pg.  35. 


Professional  Guidance:  Recommendations;  Attempts  should  be 

made  to  visit  each  school  at  least  once  a year... 
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Promotional  Activities!  Recommendations;  A reorientation  of  the 
community.  Managing  Committee,  Headmasters  and  students  should  be 
started  in  an  effort  to  regain  the  momentum  in  promotion  of  the 
multipurpose  education  in  Nepal Pg.  37. 

Vocational  Clubs;  Recommendations;  Clubs  such  as  those  now 
beginning  - the  Young  Farmers  of  Nepal,  Trades  and  Industrial 
Clubs  • and  other  such  activities  should  have  as  their  objectives 
the  promotion  of  their  respective  vocational  areas....  Pg.  37. 

The  Curriculum  in  the  Multipurpose  Schools?  Findings ; The 
curriculum  in  the  multipurpose  high  schools  is  still  predominately 
academic  in  character....  The  curriculum  in  the  multipurpose 
high  school,  as  with  the  general  education,  is  controlled  entirely 
by  the  School  Leaving  Certificate  Examination  Board....  With  the 
rigid  controls  exercised  by  the  School  Leaving  Certificate  Examina- 
tion Board,  the  vocational  curriculum  in  the  multipurpose  school 
is  a set  and  fixed  curriculum  with  little  or  no  flexibility  to 
allow  for  community  needs  and  practical  education  programs.... 

The  majority  of  boys  and  girls  taking  vocational  subjects  and 
passing  their  SLC  Examination  are  not  terminating  their  programs 
at  the  secondary  level  but  are  continuing  on  to  further  study... 
Teachers  are  not  adequately  trained  at  this  time  to  provide 
terminal  vocational  training  to  students  in  secondary  schools... 
Students  are  not  interested  in  termination  of  their  education  at 
the  secondary  level  due  to  the  heavy  emphasis  and  importance 
placed  on  obtaining  a degree  before  advancing  in  the  Nepalese 
economic  and  social  structure,...  Pg.  38-39. 

Students ! Recommendations;  ...it  is  recommended  that  research  be 
continued  along  the  same  lines  as  has  been  begun  by  this  study 
to  determine  a definite  need  at  this  stage  in  Nepal's  development 
for  terminal  vocational  training  programs  at  the  secondary  level... 
The  Ministry  of  Education  should  make  every  effort  to  develop  a 
strong  guidance  and  counseling  program  which  will  assist  parties, 
teachers  and  students  in  deciding  in  which  vocational  or  academic 
area  the  student  should  enroll,..  Research  should  be  continued 
to  determine  job  opportunities  for  terminal  students  at  tfie  secondary 
level.  There  is  still  insufficient  information  available  upon 
which  to  Judge  whether  a terminal  vocational  training  program 
should  be  continued....  Pg.  44-45. 

Teachers;  Recommendations;  The  National  Vocational  Training 
Center  should  carry  out  one  of  its  original  objectives  and  develop 
a practical  teacher  training  program  for  vocational  instructors.,. 
School  involvement  should  be  stressed  during  the  teacher  training 
program... . Pg.  47. 

Instructional  Materials:  Findings;  The  lack  of  sufficient  text 

books  in  the  vocational  areas  has  also  caused  significant  pro- 
blems in  the  development  of  quality  instruction  in  multipurpose 
high  schools, ,. .many  of  the  books  published  suffered  from  improper 
printing  and  are  only  partially  readable.,,.  Recommendations; 


New  books  should  be  developed  in  accordance  with  the  curriculum 
recommendations  of  this  report.  For  example,  a text  book  should 
be  developed  on  drafting  and  drafting  only.... 


These  exerpts  from  the  Martin  report  are  supportive  of  the  result 
of  this  study.  Stated  another  way  the  results  of  this  study  support 
these  findings  and  results  of  the  Martin  Report.  There  is  always  the 
danger  of  misrepresentation  in  quoting  from  a report  out  of  context. 
This  comparison  does  not  imply  that  the  reports  are  in  complete  agree- 
ment for  they  are  not.  The  reader  is  encouraged  to  read  the  Martin 
report  in  its  entirety. 

In  the  areas  where  the  two  reports  are  complimentary  it  would 
indicate  that  the  final  results  will  be  along  the  same  line  and  that 
action  may  be  taken  to  meet  the  needs.  In  the  areas  where  the  reports 
do  not  coincide  it  may  reasonably  be  considered  that  additional  study 
and  consideration  may  be  needed  prior  to  decisive  action. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  INTERVIEW  FORM 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  INTERVIEW  FORM 


Introduction:  One  of  the  advantages  of  the  use  of  the  Interview  Form 

has  been  that  it  has  provided  an  opportunity  for  a firsthand  evalua- 
tion of  the  utility  of  the  form  itself.  Although  it  was  field-tested 
prior  to  use,  there  were  atill  problems  and  imperfections  which  were 
identified  with  continued  use. 

The  questions  and  sections  which  presented  problems  because  of 
wording  have  been  corrected  and  the  form  included,  reflect  those  changes. 

Administering  the  Interview  Form:  The  major  problem  which  was  confronted 
in  the  use  of  the  interview  form  was  that  it  was  just  that,  an  inter- 
view form.  The  tendency  was  to  give  the  form  to  the  headmaster,  depart- 
ment chairman,  or  teacher  and  request  that  they  fill  jit  out.  This  was, 
in  many  cases,  a necessity  as  we  had  allowed  only  5 days  per  school 
and  there  were  only  two  people  on  the  interview  team.  One  of  the  inter- 
view team  was  responsible  for  observing  classes  in  each  of  the  vocational 
wings  and  interviewing  teachers,  headmasters  and  school  management 
committee  members.  This  is  a full-time  5-day  job.  This  required  the 
remaining  team  members  to  handle  all  of  the  paper  work.  This  was  an 
impossible  task  in  the  4 or  5 days  allowed  in  the  school.  As  a result, 
some  interview  forms  were  incomplete,  others  shared  duplicate  (word 
perfect)  answers  on  the  open  ended  questions.  This  is  obviously  the 
result  of  a group  effort  to  establish  what  the  teachers  philosophy  was, 
ideas  on  training  or  major  problem  areas.  This  markably  reduced  the 
value  of  this  information  and  it  was  omitted  from  the  report. 

This  general  problem  could  be  resolved  if  a team  of  adequate  size 
was  placed  in  the  school  for  sufficient  time  to  allow  the  interview  form 
to  be  administered  as  originally  planned.  The  original  plan  was  for  a 
four-man  team  to  be  in  a school  for  one  week.  It  appears  that  this  would 
be  adequate.  The  break-down  of  assignments  would  include: 

a. )  One  man/week  - administer  the  interview  form  to  the  Headmaster, 

teachers,  department  heads  and  guidance  counselors. 

b. )  Two  men/week  working  with  the  guidance  counselor,  and  head- 

masters to  determine  information  on  student  placement,  including 
graduates,  non-graduates.  These  two  persons  would  then  go  to 
the  field  and  interview  a representative  sample  of  the  students 
in  botn  areas,  parents  and  prospective  employers.  (Perhaps 
an  interview  guide  should  be  prepared  for  this  purpose.) 

c. )  One  man/week  - visit  a representative  sample  of  classes  in 

each  vocational  wing  of  both  the  theoretical  and  practical 
area  for  each  teacher.  This  would  be  a minimum  of  20  classes 
observed.  Discussing  the  teachers  methods  and  techniques 
would  consume  the  remainder  of  the  time. 

This  will  be  an  extremely  time  consuming  task  but  is  the  only  way 
to  assure  that  the  desired  information,  which  is  needed  by  USAID/Nepal 
and  the  Ministry  of  Education  to  totally  analyze  the  progress  of  the  pro- 
gram and  provide  direction  for  future  efforts,  will  be  secured. 
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Mai lability  of  Information  Requested:  The  information  request?  on: 


1. )  Number  of  total  students  for  the  past  six  years. 

2. )  Number  of  students  taking  and  passing  the  S.L.C. 

3. )  Number  of  students  in  each  vocational  wing. 

was  difficult  to  secure.  This  information  was  available  but  required 
a considerable  amount  of  searching  through  reams  of  paper  in  the  head- 
master’s office.  These  sections  of  data  collection  should  be  initiated 
with  the  headmaster’s  office  soon  after  arrival  to  allow  time  for  com- 
pletion. 

If  the  form  is  to  be  used  in  the  future‘  it  may  be  desirable  to 
spend  additional  time  with  the  headmasters  to  determine  if  the  form 
can  be  altered  to  expedite  the  collection  of  information. 

The  information  on: 

1. )  Graduates  - additional  training 

2. )  Graduates  - employed 

3. )  Non- graduates 

is  limited, to  say  the  least.  The  teachers  tend  to  have  some  knowledge 
of  their  students  who  have  gone  on  to  higher  education.  This  seems  to 
be  a status  position  to  know  that  the  students  whom  you  have  taught 
are  continuing  their  education.  Students  who  have  graduated  and  are 
employed  or  non-graduates  are  apparently  not  considered  of  sufficient 
importance  to  follow-up  on.  This  is  an  unfortunate  position  and  hope- 
fully the  future  expansion  of  the  Vocational  Guidance  section  will 
improve  this  situation. 

Employment  opportunities  for  Vocational  Multipurpose  High  School 
graduates  is  an  unknown  quantity.  To  secure  this  information  one  of 
the  team  members  will  be  required  to  spend  a week  in  the  community 
canvassing  the  business,  industrial  and  government  agencies  to  deter- 
mine the  desired  information.  This  is  a forerunner  to  an  expansive 
manpower  needs  study.  This  segment  of  the  study  must  be  completed  to 
provide  information  necessary  for  development  of  curriculum,  text 
material  and  teacher  training. 

Summary:  Several  limitations  of  the  interview  form  have  been  mentioned 

in  this  discussion.  This  is  in  no  way  an  effort  to  dilute  the  value  of 
the  material  which  was  received  or  discredit  the  many  hours  of  work 
which  the  Vocational  Education  Specialist  of  the  Ministry  of  Education 
have  put  into  the  form.  The  purpose  is  to  provide  suggestions  which 
will  enhance  the  utility  of  the  form  in  its  future  use  throughout  the 
Nation. 
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Unit  1 

Interview  Form 

GENERAL  INFORMATION  ABOUT  THE  SCHOOL 
(Completed  with  the  Headmasters  Office) 

1.  What  is  the  name  of  the  school?  ____ 

2.  What  is  the  name  of  the  town  or  village?  

3*  In  what  district? 

4.  In  what  zone? 

5.  Circle  the  grades  that  are  presently  taurht  - K123456789  10 

6.  When  is  the  official  school  vacation?  (Inclusive  dates)  

7.  How  many  teachers  are  in  the  total  school  system  this  year?  _____ 

8.  How  many  minutes  long  are  the  class  periods?  minutes 

9.  How  many  periods  per  week  does  the  school  operate? 

10.  What  is  the  operating  cost  per  student  vocational  aids  per  year?  Rs, 

11.  What  is  the  operating  cost  per  student  general  student  per  year?  Rs, 

12.  Is  tuition  charged? 

13.  If  yes,  how  much  is  charged  for  each  of  the  upper  grades?  (a)  6 . 

00  7 , (c)  8 , (d)  9 , (e)  10 . 

14.  How  many  classrooms  does  the  school  have?  _ 

15.  How  many  square  feet  of  floor  space  is  in  the  school  building?  (Inside 
measurements) . Tota  1 

16.  Is  there  electrical  power  in  the  school  building?  (a)  Yes  (b)  No_ 

17.  If  not,  how  many  miles  from  the  building  is  electrical  power  available? 

miles. 

18.  Does  die  school  have  water  available  inside  of  the  building?  _____ 

19.  If  not,  how  many  feet  from  the  building  is  piped  water  available?  ___ 
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each 

each 


feet 


20.  Please  give  the  total  enrollment  figures  for  the  various  grades  for 
the  past  six  years  for  the  school: 


1965  1966  1967  1968  1969  1970 


Grades 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Sub 

Total 

Year 

Total 

(boys 

girls) 


21.  How  many  members  are  on  the  school  management  committee? 

22.  How  many  times  per  year  does  the  committee  meet?  

23.  What  are  the  major  actions  of  the  committee?  


24.  Please  give  the  complete  Information  for  each  of  the  last  school  years. 


Students  completing  training: 


Major 

Completed 
Grade  10 

Set  for 
Exam. 

Passed  Exam. 

No. 

Failed 

% Passil 
Exam. 

#1  #2  #3 

Agri- 

culture 

1969-70 

1968-69 

1967-68 

1966-67 

1965-66 

1964-65 

Business 

Education 

1969-70 

1968-69 

1967-68 

1966-67 

1965-66 

1964-65 

Home 

Science 

1969-70 

1968-69 

1967-68 

1966-67 

1965-66 

1964-65 

Trade  & 
Industries 

1969-70 

J£68-69 

1967-68 

1966-67 

1965-66 

1964-65 

Academic 
(Incl.  all 
non-voc . 
students) 

1969-70 

1968-69 

1967-68 

1966-67 

1965-66 

_1964-65 
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Unit  II 

Department's  Interview  Form 

(Completed  with  First  Teacher  in  Secretarial  Science  Area) 


(Name)  Multipurpose  High  School. 


1.  Does  this  department  have  a separate  vocational  room  reserved  primarily 

for  its  use?  (a)  Yes , (b)  No 

2.  How  many  square  feet  of  floor  space  does  the  vocational  room  have? 


3.  Does  this  department  have  adequate  lockable  storage  area  for  the  equip- 
ment which  is  needed  for  the  program?  (a)  Yes  (b)  No 

4.  Does  this  department's  vocational  room  have  adequate  electricity? 

(a)  Yes , (b)  No . 

5.,  Does  this  department's  vocational  room  have  running  water?  (a)  Yes , 

(b)  No . 

6.  Is  the  room  adequately  lighted  by  electricity  or  windows?  (a)  Yes , 

(b)  No . 

7.  Was  money  for  the  Department's  classroom  construction  given  by  HMG?  

8.  How  many  subject  matter  related  bulletins  do  you  have  in  your  department's 
library? 

9.  Have  you  prepared  a calendar  of  operation  for  the  coming  year? 

10.  How  many  teachers  do  you  have  in  this  department?  

11.  How  many  teachers  are  presently  absent?  

Reason 


ERjt 
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13.  The  following  items  of  furniture  could  be  in  your  classroom  and 
office.  Please  indicate  the  number  that  you  have  of  each  item. 


Item 

Size  Number 

Chalkboard 

Magazine  Rack 

Cabinet 

Student  Chairs 

Student  Tables 

Teacher  Chairs 

Teacher  Tables 

Notice  Board 

Display  Board 

Map  Stand 

Chart  Stand 

ERIC 
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Vocational  Area  - Secretarial  Science 
Objectives 


In  the  evaluation  of  the  Multipurpose  High  School  it  is  necessary  to 
review  the  objectives  of  the  vocational  programs.  Using  your  best  profess ion;iK 
Judgment  please  assist  us  by  filling  out  the  following  form.  There  are  two 
columns  to  check  "Desirability  of  the  Objectives"  (Column  #1),  "Ability  of 
the  school  and  teachers  to  meet  the  objectives"  (Column  #2). 


- 

Column  #1 
Desirability 
of  Objectives 

Column  #2 
Ability  to  Meet 
Objectives 

1. 

To  attain  sufficient  proficiency 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  general 
office  worker,  and  to  inculcate 
a desire  for  absolute  accuracy, 
neatness  and  thoroughness. 

JMl 

Med. 

Low 

High 

Med. 

Low 

2. 

To  develop  those  personal  quali- 
ties which  are  essential  for 
success  in  the  business  world. 

3. 

To  develop  reasonable  skill  in  the 
solution  of  practical  business 
problems. 

4. 

To  acquaint  the  pupil  with  the 
fundamental  principles  of 
various  business  forms  and  the 
application  of  those  principles 
to  practical  problems. 

5. 

To  give  the  student  a knowledge 
of  business  and  office  organization 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
office  worker. 

6. 

To  develop  a practical  skill  in 
the  use  of  listing  and  other 
office  equipment. 

7. 

To  help  the  student  develop  skill 
in  typing. 

8. 

To  help  the  student  learn  to  compose 
business  letters. 

9. 

To  give  the  student  training  in 
applying  for  a position. 

10. 

To  help  student  to  be  a productive 
unit  of  :he  community. 

ERIC 
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Business  Education:  The  following  is  a list  of  recommended  tools  and 
equipment  from  the  Course  of  Study  for  your  area.  Will  you  please  indi- 
cate in  Column  1 the  number  of  each  item  your  department  has  available 
and  in  Column  2 your  indication  of  the  "usefulness  of  the  tool"  by  number. 
(1)  Essential,  (2)  Desirable,  (3)  Not  Needed. 


Item 

Column  #1 
Number 

Column  #2 
Usefulness  of 
Tool 

Demonstration  stand  for  teacher 
Typing  table  with  chair 
Adding  machine  table 

Indexing  desk 

Pigeon-hole  filing  cabinet 
Working  table 

Chairs  for  working  table 
Bulletin  board 
Paper  rack 

Collecting  rack 
Storage  or  almirah 
In  and  Out  rack 

Hand  washing  sink 
Typewriters  (English  & Nepali) 
minimum 
Adding  machine 

Duplicating  machine  with  cabinet 
Indexing  box 
Filing  cabinet 
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Business  Educations  Indicate  the  number  of  each  of  the  reference  books 
which  you  have  available  in  the  department  or  school  library. 


Kahn,  Gilbert,  Gregg  Quick  Filing,  Gregg  Publishing  Company, 

New  York,  1967. 

Kahn,  G.  and  others,  Progressive  Filing,  Gregg  Publishing  Company, 
New  York,  1969. 

Majumdar,  Commercial  Correspondence,  Pitman  Publishing  Company, 
London,  1966. 

G.  Stephens,  Correspondence,  Longman  Publishing  Company,  USA,  1968 

P.  N.  King,  Modern  English  Business  Letters,  Longman  Publishing 
Company,  USA,  1968 

Beamer,  Hanna  and  Pophan,  Effective  Secretarial  Practice,  South- 
western Publishing  Company,  Cincinnati,  1968. 

B.  Dout,  Secretarial  Science,  Irwin  Publishing  Company,  New  York, 
1967. 

Place  and  Hicks,  College  Secretarial  Procedures,  Gregg  Publishing 
Company,  New  York,  1968. 

Faunce  and  Nichols,  Secretarial  Efficiency,  Gregg  Publishing  Company, 
New  York,  1966 

A.  N.  Agrawal,  Business  Methods  & Machinery,  Country  Press,  India, 
1966 


Shepherd  and  Hugus,  Introduction  to  Modern  Business,  Prentice  Hall, 

III:  1967 

Ishwari  L.  Shrestha  and  Upendra  B.  Pradhananga,  Byabasahik  Paddhati 
I and  II,  Nepal,  1967. 

John  R.  Craff,  Business  Principles  and  Practices,  Harper  and  Brothers, 
New  York,  1966 

K.  K.  Pradhan, Principles  of  Banking,  Nepal 

B.  C.  Ghosh,  Principles,  Practices  and  Law  of  Banking,  Nepal 

Daver,  Practical  Salesmanship,  Nepal 

Shrestha  and  Pradhananga,  Fundamentals  of  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting, 
Nepal. 

Karlson,  Forkner  and  Prickett,  20th  Century  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting, 
Southwestern  Publishing  Company,  Cincinnati,  1964 


Business  Education  (cont'd.l: 


Freeman,  Hanna  and  Khan,  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting,  Gregg  Publishing 
Company,  New  York,  1966. 


Gilbert  Khan,  Double  Entry  Bookkeeping,  Gregg  Publishing  Company, 

New  York,  1968.  v 

Batli  Boi,  Bookkeeping,  India,  1965. 

Upendra  B.  Pradhananga,  Shrestha  Paddhati,  Nepal 

HMG  Accounting  Manual,  Accounting  Training  Project,  HMG,  Nepal 

W.  E.  Walmbucy,  Pitman's  Commercial  Typewriting,  London 

Charles  Smith,  Practical  Course  and  Touch  Typewriting,  Pitman,  London 


Rowe  and  Lloyd,  Typewriting,  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  New  York,  1968 

MacClain  Dame,  Typewriting  Techniques  and  Shortcuts,  South-Western 

Publishing  Company,  California,  1966 

B.  L.  AJmar,  Sachitra  Hindi  Typing  - Sikshya  Part  I and  II,  Rajasthan 

Pustak  Mandir,  India. 

Leslie,  Zoubek  and  others,  Gregg  Shorthand  Part  I,  Gregg  Publishing 

Company,  New  York,  1968 

Narendra  Pranali,  Rishi  Pranali,  or  Ganga  Pranali,  (any  one) 

Hardaway,  Test  and  Measurements  in  Business  Education,  South-Western 

Publishing  Company,  Cincinnati,  1966 


Lewis  D.  Boynton,  Methods  of  Teaching  Bookkeeping,  South-Western 
Publishing  Company,  Cincinnati,  1967. 

Tonne,  Pophan,  and  Freeman,  Methods  of  Teaching  Business  Subjects, 
Gregg  Publishing  Company,  New  York,  1968. 

Tonne,  Principles  of  Business  Education;  Gregg  Publishing  Company, 
New  York,  1966 


Monographs  for  Business  Teachers,  South-Western  Publishing  Company, 
Cincinnati,  1969. 


List  the  reference  books  you  have  in  the  Department  Library: 
Author  Title 


Unit  II 

Department's  Interview  Form 

(Completed  with  First  Teacher  Vocational  Agriculture  Wing) 

Completed  for  the  (wing)  _ Department 

(Ag.)  (Home  Sc.)  (Bus.  Ed.)  (T&I) 
of  the  (Name)  Multipurpose  High  School. 

1.  Does  this  department  have  a separate  vocational  room  reserved 

primarily  for  its  use?  (a)  Yes , (b)  No . 

2.  How  many  square  feet  of  floor  space  does  the  vocational  room 

have?  

3.  Does  this  department  have  adequate  lockable  storage  area  for  the 

equipment  which  is  needed  for  the  program?  (a)  Yes , (b)  No . 

4.  Does  this  department's  vocational  room  have  adequate  electricity? 

(a)  Yes , (b)  No 

5.  Does  this  department's  vocational  room  have  running  water?  (a)  Yes , 

(b)  No . 

6.  Is  the  room  adequately  lighted  by  electricity  or  windows?  (a)  Yes , 

(b)  No . 

7.  Has  money  for  the  Department's  classroom  given  by  HMG?  

8.  How  many  subject  matter  related  bulletins  do  you  have  in  your 
department '8  library?  _____________ 

9.  Have  you  prepared  a calendar  of  operation  for  the  coming  year?  

10.  How  many  teachers  do  you  have  in  this  department?  

11.  How  many  teachers  are  presently  absent?  , Reason  
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12.  Please  give  the  enrollment  figures  for  the  various  grades  for  the  past  six  years  for  this  Departmer* 
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13.  The  following  items  of  furniture  could  be  in  your  classroom  and 
office.  Please  indicate  the  number  that  you  have  in  each  item. 


Item  Size  Number 

Chalkboard  

Magazine  Rack  

Cabinet  

Student  Chairs  

Student  Tables  

Teacher  Chairs  

Teacher  Tables  

Notice  Board  

Display  Board  

Map  Stand 
Chart  Stand 
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Vocational  Area  - Agriculture 
Objectives 


In  the  evaluation  of  the  Multipurpose  High  School  it  is  necessary 
to  review  the  objectives  of  the  vocational  programs*  Using  your  best 
professional  judgment  please  assist  us  by  filling  out  the  following 
form*  There  are  two  columns  to  check  desirability  of  the  objectives 
(Column  #1).  Ability  of  the  school  and  teachers  to  meet  the  objectives 
(Column  #2) . 


Column  #1 
Desirability  of 
Oblectives 

Column  #2 
Ability  to  meet 
Objectives 

High 

Med. 

Low 

High 

Med. 

Low 

1. 

To  fit  the  students  for  useful 
employment* 

2. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  students 
who  wish  to  work  on  the  farm* 

3. 

To  prepare  students  to  meet 
with  growing  efficiency  and 
needs  of  a progressive  voca- 
tion of  farming. 

4. 

To  produce  agricultural  pro- 
ducts efficiently. 

5. 

To  market  agricultural  pro- 
ducts commercially* 

6. 

To  select  and  use  suitable 
farm  equipment  and  supplies. 

7. 

To  co-operate  intelligently  in 
economic  activities. 

8. 

To  manage  the  farm  business 
effectively. 

9. 

To  maintain  a satisfactory 
farm  home. 

10. 

To  perform  appropriate  and  eco- 
nomic farm-mechanics  activities 

11. 

To  participate  in  worthy  rural 
social  activities. 
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Cont'd.  from  Page  57 


ERIC 


Column  #1 
Desirability  of 
Objectives 

Column  #2 
Ability  to  meet 
Objectives 

12.  To  use  scientific  knowledge 
and  procedures  in  a farming 
occupation. 

13.  To  exercise  constructive 
leadership. 

14.  To  grow  vocationally. 

15.  To  become  successfully  esta- 
blished in  farming. 

High 

Med. 

Low 

High 

Med. 

Low 
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1.  Does  your  Vocational-Agriculture  Department  have  a livestock 

building?  (a)  Yes , (b)  No 

2.  If  yes,  answer  the  following  questions: 

a.  What  year  was  it  constructed?  

b.  How  many  square  feet  of  floor  space  are  there  in  the  livestock 

building?  

c.  What  is  the  basic  material  for  construction?  Wood  ; Stone  ; 

Brick ; Others ; Specify_ 

d.  What  was  the  total  cost  of  the  building?  Rs._ 

e.  Who  paid  for  the  building?  Local  School , HMG  Both . 

3.  Does  the  Vocational-Agriculture  Department  have  a poultry  building? 

(a)  Yes , (b)  No . 

4.  If  yes,  answer  the  following  questions: 

a.  What  year  was  it  constructed? 

b.  How  many  square  feet  of  floor  space  are  there  in  the  building? 

c.  What  was  the  basic  material  used  in  its  construction?  Wood ; 

Stone ; Brick ; Others ; Specify  

d.  What  was  the  cost  of  the  building?  Rs. 

e.  Who  paid  for  the  building?  

Indicate  the  number  and  breed  of  the  livestock  that  is  owned  by  the 
Vocational-Agriculture  Department: 

Livestock  Number  Breed 

5.  Buffalo 

6.  Goat  ____________ 

7 . Sheep  
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Cont'd.  from  Page  59. 
Livestock 


Number 


Breed 


8.  Bullocks 


9.  Yak 


10.  Broilers 


11.  Layers  

12.  Others  Specify  

13.  How  many  rupees  has  the  school  management  committee  allotted  for 
the  livestock  enterprise  operation  this  year?  Rs.  _______ 

total  livestock  budget. 

14.  How  many  Rupees  total  were  derived  from  the  livestock  program  in 

the  last  year?  Rs. . How  much  profit? 

Crop  Production: 

15.  How  many  ropanies  of  land  does  the  Vocational-Agriculture  have  in 

operation  at  the  present  time?  ropanies . 

16.  How  many  rupees  were  allotted  for  the  production  of  crops  by  the 

school  management  committee  this  year?  Rs. 

17.  How  many  rupees  of  income  were  derived  from  the  crop  production 

program  during  the  last  physical  year?  Rs.  . 

18.  How  much  profit?  Rs.  

19.  What  percent  of  the  students  who  are  enrolled  in  Vocational-Agriculture 

come  from  a home  where  the  major  (50%)  or  more  of  the  income  comes  from 
farming  as  an  occupation?  %. 

20.  In  your  opinion,  what  percent  of  the  students  who  complete  the  Voca- 

tional-Agriculture Program  and  passed  the  SLC  examination  will  go 
back  to  the  farm?  %. 

21.  In  your  opinion,  what  percent  of  the  students  who  complete  the 

Vocational  Agriculture  Program  and  pass  the  SLC  examination  will 
earn  their  living  from  agriculture  related  jobs?  7<>. 

22.  In  your  opinion,  what  percent  of  the  students  who  complete  the  Vocational- 

Agriculture  Program  and  pass  the  SLC  examination  will  earn  their  living 
from  a totally  non-agriculture  related  job?  7o. 
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Indicate  the  number  of  each  of  the  reference  books  which  you  have  avail- 
able in  the  department  or  school  library.  (Agriculture). 

Planning  a Landscape  Garden  in  India  by  L.  M.  Bista 

Tweed's  Poultry  Keeping  in  India 

Poultry  Keeping  in  India  by  Haidu 

Livestock  and  Poultry  Production  by  Harbans  Singh  and  Earl  N. 

Practical  Animal  Husbandry  by  Miller  and  Robertson 


Tms 


^AS 


List  other  reference  books  which  you  have  in  the  department  library: 


Author 


Title 


Agriculture;  The  following  is  a list  of  recommended  tools  and  equipment 
from  the  Course  of  Study  for  your  area.  Will  you  please  indicate  in 
Column  1 the  number  of  each  item  your  department  has  available  and  in 
Column  2 your  indication  of  the  “usefulness  of  the  tools’*  by  number. 

(1)  Essential;  (2)  Desirable;  (3)  Not  Needed. 


Item 

Column  #1 
Number 

Column  #2 

Usefulness  of  tool 

Max-Min,  Thermometer 
Kodali 

Dry  and  Wet  Bulb  Thermometer 

Rain  Gauge 
Weather  Cock 
Wind  Anamometer 

Barometer 

Water  Evaporation  Measuring  Tank 
Hygrometer 

Soil  Testing  Kit 
Hard  glass  Test  Tubes 
Soil  Percolation  Tubes 

Capillary  Tubes 
Osmosia  Tubes 
Litmus  * paper  red 

Litmus,  paper  blue 
Kodali  or  Chabey  9"  x 9** 
Kodalo 

Chuchey  Kuto 
Patey  Kuto 
Khurpi 

Hasiya 
Dalyanthok 
Garden  Hoe 

Garden  Rake 
Digging  Fork 
Shovel 

Wheel  Barrow 
Transplanting  Trowel 
Garden  Fork 

62 


Cont'd,  from  Page  62, 


Item 

Column  #1 
Number 

Column  #2 
Usefulness  of  too! 

Water  cans 
Paddy  Thrasher 
Sprayer 

Brush  (large) 

Milk  Testing  Equipment 
Lactometer 

Syringe  with  needles 
Milking  can 
Water  bucket 

Waterer 

Feeder 

Wool  Shearing  Scissors 

Knife  (long)  and  (small) 

Grinding  stone 

Broom 

Equipment  to  prepare  ghee,  curd 
butter,  khuwa,  etc. 

Butchering  knife 
Maps  and  charts  dealing  with 
animal  and  poultry  husbandry 

Slide  Projector 
Towels 

Ball  peen  hammer 

Claw  hammer 
Rip  saw 
Cross  cut  saw 

Screw  driver 
Wrenches  6"  and  8" 
Wire  cutter 

Can  opener 

Chisel  (cold  metal  and  wood) 
Plane 

Drilling  auger 
Twisted  bits 
Pliers 

Ratchet  brace 
Auger  bite 
Triangular  file 
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Cont'd.  from  Page  63. 


Item 

Column  #1 
Number 

Column  #2 

Usefulness  of  tool 

Dust  sprayer 
Seed  Dressing  Drum 
Budding  Knife 

Grafting  tools 
Pruning  Knife 
Pruning  Saw 

Grass  Shears 
Heavy  Shears 
Scissors 

Secateur 
Garden  Hatchet 
Chopper 

Stoves  (Keros ine) 
Twine  Ball 
Rope 

Rubber  hose  pipe 
Wax  pencils 
Zinc  plates 

Name  plates 

Map  of  Nepal  showing  climate  and 
rainfall 

Map  of  Nepal  showing  natural  vege- 
tation 

Map  of  Nepal  showing  agricultural 
products 

Charts  dealing  with  horticulture 
Charts  dealing  with  agronomy 

Charts  dealing  with  agricultural 
plants 

Seeds  and  seed  bottles 
Measuring  tape  50' 

12M  scale 
First  Aid  Kit 
Incubator 

Brooder  stove  with  hoover  (Kerosind 
Poultry  weighing  machine  with 
weighing  basket 
Disec ting  kit 
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Cont'd.  from  Page  65 


Item 


Poultry  shears 
Candler 

Debeaker 


Egg  Grader  with  scale 

Dehorner 

Castrator 


Column  #1 
Number 


Column  #2 

Usefulness  of  tool 
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Unit  II 

Department's  Interview  Form 

(Completed  with  First  Teacher  in  the  Home  Science  Wing) 

_ (Name)  Multipurpose  High  School* 

1*  Does  this  department  have  a separate  vocational  room  reserved 
primarily  for  its  use?  (a)  Yes  (b)  No 

2.  How  many  square  feet  of  floor  space  does  the  vocational  room 

have?  

3.  Does  this  department  have  adequate  lockable  storage  area  for  the 

equipment  which  is  needed  for  the  program?  (a)  Yes , (b)  No 

4*  Does  this  department's  vocational  room  have  adequate  electricity? 

(a)  Yes , (b)  No * 

5.  Does  this  departments  vocational  room  have  running  water?  (a)  Yes  , 

(b)  No 

6.  Is  the  room  adequately  lighted  by  electricity  or  windows?  (a)  Yes , 

(b)  No . 

7.  Was  money  for  the  department's  classroom  construction  given  by 

HMG?  

8.  How  many  subject  matter  related  bulletins  do  you  have  in  your  department's 

library?  

9.  Have  you  prepared  a calendar  of  operation  for  the  coming  year?  

10.  How  many  teachers  do  you  have  in  this  department?  

11.  How  many  teachers  are  presently  absent?  . Reason 


Please  give  the  enrollment  figures  for  the  various  grades  for  the  past  six  years  for  this  Department: 


IerJc 


1970 

Girls 

Boys 

1969 

Girls 

Boys 

1968 

Girls 

Boys 

1967 

Girls 

co 

Cs 

0 

PQ 

vO 

VD 

Girls 

Ov 

H 

Boys 

in 

Girls 

VO 

Ov 

r— 1 

Boys 

CO 

<D 

V 

u 

o 

VO 

00 

ov 

10 

Sub 

Total 

Annual 
Total, 
Boys  & 
Girls 
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13.  The  following  items  of  furniture  could  be  in  your  classroom  and  office. 


Please  indicate  the  number  that  you  have  of  each  item. 


Item 


Size 


Number 


Chalkboard 
Magazine  Rack 
Cabinet 
Student  Chairs 
Student  Tables 
Teacher  Chairs 
Teacher  Tables 
Notice  Board 
Display  Board 
Map  Stand 
Chart  Stand 
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Vocational  Area  - Horae  Science 
Objectives 


In  the  evaluation  of  the  Multipurpose  High  School  it  is  necessary  to  review 
the  objectives  of  the  vocational  programs.  Using  your  best  professional 
judgement  please  assist  us  by  filling  out  the  following  form.  There  are 
two  columns  to  check  the  Desirability  of  the  Objectives  (Column  #1),  and 
Ability  of  the  school  and  teachers  to  meet  the  objectives  (Column  #2). 
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Home  Science; 


IerJc 


The  following  is  a list  of  recommended  tools  and  equipment  from  the  Course 
of  Study  for  your  area.  Will  you  please  indicate  in  Column  1 the  number  of 
each  item  your  department  has  available  and  in  Column  2 your  indication  of 
the  "usefulness  of  the  tool"  by  number.  (1)  Essential,  (2)  Desirable, 

(3)  Not  Needed. 


Item 

Column  #1 
Number 

Column  #2 

Usefulness  of  Tool 

Deckchi,  stainless  steel  with 

lids  2,4,6,8,10  manas 

Kasauri  1,2, 3, 4 manas 

Karahi  2 JL4  J>  manas 

Aree,  stainless  steel 

4,6,8,10  manas 
Sauce  pan,  stainless  steel  with 
lid  2,4  manas 

Pressure  cooker  4,6,  liter 

Frying  pan,  stainless  steel 

4,6,3"  diameter 
Bucket,  enamel  with  cover 

2,3,4,  gallons 

Deckchi.  aluminum.  2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 7. 8 manas 

Frying  pan,  aluminum  with  lid 
4,6"  diameter 

Sauce  pan,  aluminum,  with  lid 
4,6  manas 
Skillet,  steel,  with  cover 

5.6"  diameter 

Chulesi 

Chakla  bellana  5,6"  diameter 

Mana.  kuruwa.  oathi 

Taraju,  dhak 

Sifter  (chalni)  4,6"  diameter 
Mixing  spoon 

Turning  spoon 
Dipping  spoon 
Measuring  spoon 
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Horae  Science  (cont'd.' 


Item 

Column  #1 
Number 

Column  #2 

Usefulness  of  Tool 

Measuring  cup 
Grinder  (loboro  selauto) 

Gaaro*  brass  2 liter 

Stove  (coal) 

Jharna,  stainless  steel 
Mug. 

Jug  4 raanas 

Oven  for  baking  6M  diameter 

Tawa 

Electric  iron 
Coal  iron 
Wash  tub 

Thai,  stainless  steel  10"  diameter 

Kachaura,  stainless  steel 

RikabL.  stainless  steel  4"  diameter 

Glass,  stainless  steel 

Plate,  stainless  steel  8"  diameter 

Plate,  stainless  steel  6"  diameter 

Soup  bowl,  stainless  steel 
Food  serving  bowl,  stainless 
steel,  different  sizes 
Stirring  spoon,  stainless 
steel 

Tongs,  stainless  steel 

Water  jug,  stainless  steel  4 manas 

Table  spoon,  stainless  steel 

Table  fork,  stainless  steel 
Table  knife,  stainless  steel 
Table  teaspoon*  stainless  steel 

Dessert  spoon,  stainless  steel 
Dessert  fork,  stainless  steel 
Tea  strainer,  stainless  steel 

Bread  knife,  stainless  steel 
Tin  cutter 
Can  opener 
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Horae  Science  (cont'd.) 


Item 

Column  #1 

Column  #2 

Number 

Usefulness  of  Tool 

Kitchen  scissors 
Kitchen  knife 
Coffee  percolator 

Dinner  set  for  12 
Tea  set  for  12 
Pitcher  and  glasses 

Water  jug 
Coffee  set 
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Unit  II 

Department's  Interview  Form 

(Completed  with  First  Teacher  in  the  Trade  and  Industrial  Area) 

Does  this  department  have  a separate  vocational  room  reserved  primarily 
for  its  use?  (a)  Yes , (b) . 

How  many  square  feet  of  floor  space  does  the  vocational  room  have?  

Does  this  department  have  adequate  lockable  storage  area  for  the  equipment 

which  is  needed  for  the  program?  (a)  Yes  <b)  No . 

Does  this  department's  vocational  room  have  adequat  » electricity? 

(a)  Yes  No . 

Does  this  department's  vocational  room  have  running  water?  (a)  Yes  , 

No . 

Is  the  room  adequately  lighted  by  electricity  or  windows?  (a)  Yes , 

(b)  No . 

Was  money  for  the  Department's  classroom  construction  given  by  H.M.G.? 

How  many  subject  matter  related  bulletins  do  you  have  in  your  department's 
library? 

Have  you  prepared  a calendar  of  operation  for  the  coming  year?  

How  many  teachers  do  you  have  in  this  department?  

How  many  teachers  are  presently  absent? Reason 
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12.  Please  give  the  enrollment  figures  for  the  various  grades  for  the  past  6 years  for  this  Department: 


1970 

Girls 

Boys 

1969 

Girls 

Boys 

1968 

Girls 

Boys 

1967 

Girls 

- 

Boys 

1966 

Girls 

Boys 

1965 

Girls 

Boys 

9 

Grades 

vO 

00 

ON 

10 

Sub 

Total 

Annua 1 
Total 

Boys  & Girls 
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13.  The  following  items  of  furniture  could  be  in  your  classroom  and  office. 
Please  indicate  the  number  that  you  have  of  each  item. 


■^tera  Size  Number 

Chalkboard  

Magazine  Rack  

Cabinet 
Student  Chairs 

Student  Tables  

Teacher  Chairs  

Teacher  Tables 
Notice  Board 
Display  Board 
Map  Stand 


Chart  Stand 


Vocational  Area  - Trades  & Industry 
Objectives 

In  the  evaluation  of  the  Multipurpose  High  School  it  is  necessary  to  review 
the  objectives  of  the  vocational  programs.  Using  your  best  professional 
judgement  please  assist  us  by  filling  out  the  following  form.  There  are 
two  columns  to  check  Desirability  of  the  objectives  (Column  #1),  and  ability 
of  the  school  and  teachers  to  meet  the  objectives  (Column  #2). 


Column  #1 
Desirability 
of  Objectives 

Column  #2 
Ability  to  M< 
Objectives 

set 

High 

Med. 

Low 

High 

Med. 

Low 

1.  To  help  each  student  under- 
stand the  world  of  work  and 
himself  in  order  to  make  a 
realistic  occupational  choice. 

2.  To  learn  safe  work  habits  and 
concern  for  the  safety  of 
others. 

3.  To  develop  skills  needed  in  the 
use  of  tools,  equipment,  and 
materials  in  a technological  age. 

4.  To  encourage  each  student  to 
think  through  problems,  dis- 
cover solutions,  test  conclu- 
sions, and  make  recommendations. 

5.  To  develop  the  wise  use  of  lei- 
sure in  constructive  persuits 
and  to  enjoy  the  satisfaction 
derived  from  useful  creativity. 

6.  To  select  projects,  the  planning 
and  the  construction  of  which 
will: 

(a)  develop  desired  voca- 
tional skills,  vocational 
work  habits,  a vocational 
attitude  and  philosophy. 

(b)  prepare  students  to  become  co- 
operative, useful  and 
dependable  citizens. 
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Trades  & Industry  cont’d. 


Column  #1 
Desirability 
of  Objectives 


High 


Med. 


Column  #2 
Abilities  to  Meet 
Objectives 


Low 


High 


Med. 


Low 


7.  To  explore  industries  especially 
in  Nepal,  to  determine  the 
potentiality  for  organizations 
to  produce  raw  materials,  and  to 
explore  their  processing  for 
human  benefit. 

8.  To  reduce  the  hardship  and 
burden  of  present  living 
conditions  through  useful 
practical  projects  for  human 
use. 

9.  To  provide  some  students  with 
the  occupational  skills;  others 
with  a knowledge  required  for 
higher  training. 

10,  To  develop  desirable,  social 
responsibilities,  cooperation, 
tolerance,  leadership,  impor- 
tance of  individual,  group  and 
community  responsibility  in  the 
social  improvement. 

11.  To  develop  an  appreciation  for 
vocational  equipment,  a strong 
sense  of  responsibility  for  its 
care  and  maintenance  and  know- 
how in  preventive  maintenance. 
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Trades  & Industry  (cont'd) 


The  following  is  a list  of  recommended  tools  and  equipment  from  the  Course 
of  Study  for  your  area.  Will  you  please  indicate  in  Column  #1  the  number 
of  each  item  your  department  has  available  and  in  Column  # 2 your  indication 
of  the  "usefulness  of  the  tool*1  by  number:  (1)  Essential,  (2)  Desirable, 

(3)  Not  Needed. 


Item 

Column  #1 
Number 

Column  # 2 
Usefulness  of  Tool 

Drawing  board  17"  x 23" 
T-square  24  ' blade 
Set-square  30  * 60  , and  45 

D.  Scale  (protractor) 
Lettering  triangle  (Brodock) 
Ruler,  12" 

French  or  Irregular  curve 
Drawing  instrument  box  with  9 pcs. 
Instrument  box  (small) 

Erasing  shield 
Soft  cleaning  brush 
Drawing  materials:  drawing  paper, 

tracing  paper,  soft  and  hard 
pencils,  eraser  drafting  tape, 
pencil  sharpener,  thumb  tack, 
white  selo  tape,  drawing  ink, 
etc. 

Wood  working  vise  (quick  action) 
Ripsaw  (fine  and  coarse) 

Cross  cut  saw  (fine  and  coarse) 

Coping  saw 
Compass  saw 
Key  hole  saw 

Jack  plane 
Smoothing  plane 
Block  plane  (big) 

Block  plane  (small) 

Saw  jointer 

Saw  sharpening  vise 

Saw  set 

Saw  sharpening  guide 
Try  square 
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Trades  & Industry  (cont'd) 


Item 

Column  #1 
Number 

Column  #2 
Usefulness  of  Tool 

Combination  square 
T-Bevelled 
Metal  tape 

Marking  guage 
Mortise  gauge 
Wood  chisel 

Carborundum  stone 
Oil  can 
Claw  hammer 

Nail  set  of  different  sizes 
Gauges  V, V\  (Wr)"fl" 
Mallets 

Hand  drill 

Twist  bits  for  hand  drill 
Ratchet  brace 

Auger  bits  for  scratch  brace 
Slim  taper  saw  file 
Wood  rasp  (Round),  8" 

Wood  rasp  (Half-round),  8" 
Wood  rasp  (Flat),  8" 

Wood  rasp  (Triangular),  8*' 
Wood  rasp  (Square),  8” 

Wire  brush  (filecard) 

Table  brush 

Hand  grinder  with  carborundum  wheel 

Wrecking  bar  24" 

Screw  drivers  of  different  sizes 
Pliers  6"  and  8" 

Screw  driver  (Phillips  head) 
Crescent  wrench,  4", 6", 8", 10" 
Expansion  bit  for  brace 

* 

Long  nose  plier 
Diagonal  cutter 
Pencil  sharpener 

Coping  saw  blade 
Screw  driver  bits 
Rabbet  plane 

o 
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Trades  & Industry  (cont'd.) 


Item 

Column  #2 
Usefulness  of  Tool 

Back  saw 

Carpenter’s  square  (framing  square) 
Level  (Spirit) 

Open  and  wrench,  set  of  six 
Bench  saw,  101*  blade,  1 H*P*  motor, 
complete  set. 

Jointer  & planer,  6'*  blade,  1 H.P, 
motor,  complete  set. 

Drill-press,  7V*}  \ H.P*  motor, 
complete  set. 

Dill  press  bits  (twist)  for  wood 
and  metal. 

Jig  or  scroll  saw,  \ H,P*  motor, 
complete  set. 

Jig  saw  blade 

Wood  turning  lathe,  1 H«P*  motor, 
complete  set. 

Wood  turning  tools 

Face  plate  for  lathe 
Electric  grinder,  \ H,P,  motor, 
complete  set. 

Portable  hand  drill,  220  volts 

Generator  gasoline,  60  cycles,  220/ 
100  volt*  For  those  places  where 
electric  power  is  not  available. 

Materials:  Lumber,  hardwares,  paints, 

gasoline,  shellac,  turpentine, 
varnish,  etc. 
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Trades  & Industry  (cont'd) 
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Indicate  the  number  of  each  of  the  reference  books  which  you  have  available 
in  the  department  or  school  library. 


General  Shop  Wood  Working  by  Fryklund  and  Laberg,  Pub.  McKnight  & 

Me Knight . 

Wood  and  Wood  Working  for  Industrial  Arts  by  Delmer  W.  Olson, 

Pub.  Prentice  Hall,  Inc. 

Wood  Shop  Tool  Maintenance  by  Cunningham  and  Halirop,  Pub.  Chas.  A. 
Bennet  Co.,  Inc. 

Wood  Working  by  J,  S.  Chappell. 

A Hand  Book  of  Carpentry  by  Durga  Dutta  Pandey. 

Advance  Wood  Working  and  Furniture  Making  by  Job,  L.  Feirer,  Pub. 

Chas.  A.  Bennet  Co.,  Inc. 

Wood  Working  Power  Tools  by  Publisher  Atlas  Press  Company. 

Home  Work  Shop  Practice,  Publisher  Arco  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 

Operation  of  Modern  Wood  Working  Machine  by  Horman  and  W,  E.  Haltrop. 
General  Metal  Work  by  Groyshone. 

Basic  Sheet  Metal  Practice  by  J,  W.  Giachine,  Pub.  D.  Van  Nestrand. 

Practical  Metal  Project  by  M.  J.  Ruley,  Pub.  McKnight  & McKnight  Co. 

Projects  for  Metal  by  J,  R,  Walker,  Pub.Goodheart  and  Willcox  Co. 

Drawing  and  Planning  for  Industrial  Arts  by  John  L.  Feirer,  Pub. 

Chas.  A.  Bennet  Co. 

Industrial  Arte  Drawing  Blue  Print  Reading  by  S,  L,  Coover,  Pub. 

McGraw  Hill  Book  Co. 

Engineering  Drawing  by  Willey  and  Wantless. 

All  About  House  Wiring  by  Floyd  and  B.  C,  Pritchard,  Pub.  Goodheart 
and  Willcox  Co. 

Industrial  Arts  Electricity  by  Lask  and  Eagle,  Pub.  Chas.  A.  Bennett  Co. 
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Electric  Projects  for  School  and  Home  Workshop  by  Walter  B.  Ford, 
Pub.  Bruce  Publishing  Co. 

Colouring,  Finishing  and  Planning  Wood  by  A,  C.  Newell,  Pub.  The 
Manual  Arts  Press. 

Painting  and  Decorating  by  D.  Geseph  Di  Bernanio,  Pub.  D,  Van 
Nostrand  Co.,  Inc. 

Wood  Finishing  and  Refinishing  by  S,  W,  Gibbia,  Pub.  D.  Van 
Nostrand  Co.,  Inc. 

Building  Trade  Construction  - Vols.  I,  II,  III,  by  W#  B,  McKay, 
Pub.  English  Language.  Book  Society  & Longmans. 

Technical  Drawing  by  Goisecke,  Mitchelle  and  Spencer. 

Graphic  Architectural  Drafting  by  J#  Edger  Ray,  Pub.  McKnight  & 
McKnight  Publishing  Co.,  Bloomington,  Illinois. 


List  other  reference  books  which  you  have  in  the  department  library. 


Author 


Title 


Unit  III 

Teacher* 8 Qualification,  Teaching  & Teacher  Training 


School  Name: Subject  Taught: 

Note:  One  copy  to  be  filled  out  by  each  teacher  employed  by  the  school. 

1 . Name : 

2.  Highest  degree  held:  

3.  Major  in  which  highest  degree  was  awarded:  

4.  Highest  vocational  training  degree  held:  

5.  Institution  or  college  from  which  your  two  highest  degrees  were  received: 


Highest  Degree  Second  Highest  Degree 

a. )  Name  of  institu-  

tion* 

b. )  Town  

c. )  Country  ___________ ____  

d. )  Year  ■ 

6.  Have  you  received  vocational  short  term  training  (other  than  degree  work 

listed  in  Item  4)  in  Nepal:  Yes  No 

7.  If  yes: 

a)  Location*, _______ 

b)  Duration  or  length  of  last  training  session:  

c)  Was  this  training  part  of  a longer  training  effort:  _______ _ 

Total  length:  _ 

d)  Name  of  training  program: 

e)  Most  recent  year  you  attended  training: 

8.  How  many  years  have  you  taught  in  this  vocational  area?  
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9.  How  many  years  have  you  taught,  total:  - 

10.  What  subjects  did  you  teach,  outside  your  major  area  during  this  year: 


11.  How  many  periods  do  you  teach  In  your  major  area  per  week: 

periods  per  week. 

12.  How  many  periods  do  you  teach  total  per  week:  periods  per  week. 

13.  What  duties  do  you  perform  for  the  school  outside  of  the  above  mentioned 
teaching  areas?  (Please  list)  ^ _ 


14.  In  a short  paragraph,  state  your  philosophy  of  Vocational  Education: 


15.  Please  indicate  the  work  experience  which  you  have  had  in  your  Vocational 
specialty  under  the  following  three  headings: 

Job  Title  Months  Employed  Level  of  Responsibil 


16.  In  your  opinion,  state  the  value  you  feel  this  work  experience  has  been  to 
you  in  teaching  your  area?  - 


17.  How  many  times  during  a school  year  do  you  take  one  of  your  classes  to 
visit  a local  establishment  on  a planned  field  trip: 

18.  What  are  the  names  of  places  which  you  have  taken  field  trips: 

Business  Name:  Purpose  or  activity: 


19.  What  community  related  programs  do  you  sponsor: 

(a)  Evening  or  extension  course  for  local  people. 

(b)  Club  or  youth  organisations. 

(c)  Special  programs. 

Give  specifics:  


20.  What  is  the  Department^  earned  income  per  year? 

21.  What  are  the  student  skill  projects  which  your  students  have  completed 
this  year? 


22.  Are  you  eligible  for  reimbursement?  Yes  No 
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23,  Do  you  have  sources  of  income  outside  of  your  teaching?  

24,  If  outside  income,  what  percent  of  your  total  income  comes  from  teaching 
in  this  school? 

25.  What  percent  from  other  sources?  

26.  What  are  your  major  problems  as  a teacher?  


27.  What  are  your  major  satisfactions  as  a teacher? 


ERIC 
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Secondary  Multipurpose  Education 
Objectives 


In  the  evaluation  of  the  Multipurpose  High  School  it  is  necessary  to  review 
the  objectives  of  the  program.  Using  your  best  professional  judgement  please 
assist  us  by  filling  out  the  following  form.  There  are  two  columns  to  check, 
desirability  of  the  objectives  (Column  #1)  and  ability  of  the  school  and 
teacher  to  meet  the  objectives  (Column  #2). 


Column  #1 
Desirability  of 
Objectives 

Column  #2 
Ability  to  Meet 
Objectives 

1 The  youth  who  will  continue 
their  education  in  College 
and  who  may  well  become  the 
civic  and  political  leaders 
of  Nepal  in  the  future 

2 Those  who  will  become  the  pro- 
fessional and  economic  leaders 

of  Nepal,  the  engineers,  doctors, 
lawyers,  home  economists,  agri- 
culture specialists,  industrial 
experts,  teachers,  and  business 
men. 

3.  The  boys  and  girls  who  will 
terminate  their  formal  educa- 
tion after  secondary  school  in 
order  to  become  skilled  mechanics, 
official  workers,  junior  execu- 
tives, formen,  and  workers  in 
business . 

High 

Med. 

Low 

High 

Med. 

Low 

£ 

Check  Sheet  for  Teachers 


In  the  process  of  teaching  there  are  many  procedures  which  can  be 
used.  Listed  below  are  several  possible  steps.  There  are  three  columns 
headed:  (1)  Always  (2)  Sometimes  and  (3)  Rarely.  Always  indicates  that 
you  perform  the  task  mentioned  every  time  possible.  Sometimes  is  the 
middle  range  Rarely  would  imply  that  you  rarely  or  never  perform  the 
task  mentioned 

Place  a check  mark  in  the  column  which  most  nearly  identifies  the 
degree  you  carry  and  the  item 


co 

& 


a 


Item 


<3 

5 


I 

co 


rH 

& 

u 

to 

05 


1.  Prepare  a written  Lesson  plan  for  each  lesson  to  be 
taught. 

2 Use  the  lecture  method  of  teaching. 

3.  Survey  the  level  of  student  knowledge  to  determine 
the  level  at  which  the  lesson  should  be  taught. 

4 Prepare  written  objectives  for  each  lesson  to  be 
taught 

5 Ask  questions  during  the  lesson  to  determine  if  the 
student  understands  what  is  being  taught. 

6.  Use  the  demonstration  method  of  teaching  when 
possible 

7 Motivate  the  student  so  he  will  understand  why 
it  is  desirable  to  know  the  information  or 
skill  presented  in  the  lesson. 

8.  Write  a lesson  plan  in  such  a manner  as  to  break 
down  the  various  skills  in  small  logical  steps 
which  the  student  can  learn  easily. 

9.  Have  the  student  perform  the  skill  or  ask  which 
he  has  learned  from  the  demonstration  or  class. 
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Check  Sheet  for  Teachers  (cont'd) 


Please  answer  the  following  questions: 

1.  How  many  demonstration  type  lesson  plana  do  you  prepare  for  each 

class  for  a year?  

2.  How  many  "lecture  only"  classes  do  you  teach  to  each  class  for  a 

year? 

3.  How  many  periods  per  year  do  students  spend  practicing  skills  and 

abilities  which  you  have  taught? ____ 

4 How  many  times  a year  do  you  have  a specialist  from  industry  or  business 

as  a guest  speaker  in  your  class?  

5 Have  you  prepared  an  expanded  course  outline  considering  local  or 

community  needs  which  you  use  as  a guide  in  the  development  of  lesson 
plans?  
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Employment  Opportunities  in  MPHS  District 
To  be  completed  by  Headmaster,  Registrar  & Guidance 
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In  Service  Teacher  Training:  Teachers1  Dept.: 

The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  determine  (1)  if  there  is  an  expressed 
need  for  additional  training,  (2)  what  type  of  training  is  desired,  (3)  identify 
the  best  time  and  location  for  training. 

1)  Do  you  feel  there  is  a need  for  additional  in-service  teacher  training 
programs  for  you  as  a vocational  teacher  in  the  Multipurpose  High  School: 

yes  no. 

If  the  answer  to  the  above  was  yes,  please  complete  part  2 and  3. 

2)  Check  the  area  or  areas  in  which  you  feel  it  would  be  helpful  to  have 
additional  training. 

a)  Supervised  practice  teaching  to  assist  you  in 

improving  your  teaching  method  skills. 

b)  Supervised  practice  teaching  to  assist  you  in 

improving  your  subject  matter  content, 
c)  Extensive  practical  experience  to  assist  you  in 
gaining  confidence  in  your  vocational  area. 

^ __  d)  Experience  in  development  of  a course  outline  to 
meet  local  needs. 

e)  Experience  in  the  development  of  lesson  and  unit 

plans 
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INTRODUCTION 


Technological  progress  is  the  weans  to  a more  abundant  life  for 
Americans . Our  national  investment  of  funds  and  manpower  in  new  technol- 
ogies has  been  rewarded  by  increased  life  expectancy,  by  rapid  increases, 
in  productivity,  and  by  far-reaching  improvements  in  our  standard  of  living, 

A nation  experiencing  substantial  technological  advance  needs  a great- 
er number  of  technicians  to  support  the  increasing  supply  of  Scientists 
and  engineers.  Yet,  in  the  past,  the  United  States  has  had  one  of  the 
world  s lowest  ratios  of  technicians  to  scientists  and  engineers . ^ As 
j industry,  government,  and  universities  come  to  utilize  technicians  more 
effectively'- , many  more  career  opportunities  will  become  available  in  the 
technical  occupations.  Accordingly,  an  annual  average  of  128,000  job  open- 
ings is  expected  to  develop  in  this  field  between  the  mid-1960's  and  the 
mid-1970's.  This  compares  with  the  35,000  job  openings  a year  which  became 
available  between  1962  and  1966.  These  are  among  the  most  rapid  rates 
of  increase  anticipated  in  any  occupation. 

Science-based  industries  and  technical-service  firms  continue  to 
show  rapid  growth.  However,  the  main  stimulus  for  technical  manpower 
demand  arises  from  increasing  expenditures  for  research  and  development 
(l&D) . Although  it  is  difficult  to  measure  the  effect  of  I&D  on  economic 
growth,  it  is  estimated  that  about  half  of  our  economy's  recent  expansion 


(l)  Bowen,  Charles ^R.  Educators  Plus  Employers:  A Team  to  Meet  the  Critical 
Need  for  Technicians",  presented  at  the  National  Clinic  on  Technical 
Education,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  March  27,  1968,  pp.  13-15 . 
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i'"  ^*c*  lvault  of  increases  in  productivity  v; 

(2) 

technological  and  organisational  changes/  ; 


rhich  stem  largely  from 


From  the  mid-fifties  to  the  mid-sixties,  F&D  outlays  accounted  for 
approximately  two-thirds  of  the  employment  growth  for  scientists  and 

. . (o\ 

engineers  m private  industry.  Growth  in  expenditures  for  K*D  in  the 
1970’s  will  probably  play  an  equally  important  role  in  raising  require- 
ments for  technicians  to  support  these  scientists  and  engineers. 

It  is  likely  that  there  will  be  both  continued  growth  in  i&D  related 
to  defense  and  space  in  the  next  ten  years  and  a more  rapid  expansion  of 
research  for  the  civilian  economy.  In  analyzing  requirements  for  scientists, 
engineers,  and  technicians  for  the  1970’s,  it  is  also  reasonable  to  anticipate 
that  there  will  be  larger  publicly-sponsored  programs  to  translate  P&D  find- 
ings more  quickly  into  technological  advances  in  everyday  use.  Based  on 
these  considerations,  it  is  estimated  that  requirements  for  technicians, 
excluding  medical  and  dental  technicians  and  surveyors , will  grow  from 
900,000  in  1966  to  neariy  as  high  as  2 million  in  1975.^ 

C 

It  is  clear  that  this  expected  growth  implies  a need  for  an  expansion 
and  a redirection  of  emphasis  in  the  vocational  programs  concerned  with 
educating  and  training  technicians  in  the  1970’s.  As  a minimum,  the  vocational 
education  system  must  attract  many  more  students  to  the  technician  training 
courses  — particularly  women  and  the  disadvantaged.  This  will 


(2) 


O 
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.Kendrick,  John  W. , R^oductivity  Trends  in  the  United  States , National 
Bureau  of  Economic  .Research,  Princeton  University  Press,  19ol  r>  80* 

Funet i on ° V !'Tcch“ical  Change  and  the  Aggregate  Production* 
^320  ’ --  P>eviCT  of  Comics  and  Statistics.  August,  1957,  PP. 


® Dep^tmont  of  Labor>  Occupational .Emnlovment  patterns  for  IQoO  and 

/ } P • J-  ( * 1 — . ... — — 

^ M^nPovrer  Requirements  for  National  Objectives  in  the 

i§70^,  National  Planning  Association,  I96B,  p.  Itowla- 

tioiLSuryey  for  I9S6  (unpublished)  . i°E±!2_ 


c?51  for  improved  pre-service  and  refresher  teacher  training  programs  "and 
innovative  leadership  and  strong  administrative  capabilities  to  expand 
technician  training  courses,  particularly  on  the  post -secondary  level  of 
vocational  education.  In  this  way,  greater  recognition  can  be  accorded  to 
the  impact  of  technological  advance  for  job  opportunities. 


O 
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RS-JJ  PRIORITIES , NATIONAL  GOALS,  ABU)  BAANPONKR  HFKDS 


Ttie  revolution  irf  the  role  and  organization  of  research  since  the 

Second  World  War  has  made  America  acutely  research -minded.  I&D  is  now 

an  important  means  for  achieving  established  national  objectives  such  as 

defense  as  well  as  in  suggesting  new  goals,  e.g,  f space  exploration  or 

oceanics.  If  a high  priority  continues  to  be  assigned  to  goals  involving 

large-scale  research  and  development,  it  is  estimated  that  expenditures 

for  R5;D  will  rise  from  a little  over  $18  billion  in  1962,  or  3.6  per  cent 

of  the  Gross  National  Product,  to  about  $43  billion  by  1975,  or  4.3  per 

(5) 

cent  of  the  GUP  (in  dollars  of  1957  purchasing  power) . Such  outlays 
will  obviously  require  great  increases  in  scientific  and  technical 
manpower . Research  programs  of  these  magnitudes  affect  employment  in  many 
areas  because  they  inevitably  reverberate  throughout  the  technology  and 
economy  of  our  nation. 

World  War  II  marked  the  beginning  of  publicly  financed  RSsD  on  a large 
scale  designed  to  promote  massive  technological  change.  Today,  most 
public  and  private  research  is  federally  financed. ^ Thus  research  has 


(5)  Lecht,  Leonard  A.,  op.  cit . , p. 

(6)  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States , 1968,  p.  525. 
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become  i.’  Oj'e  than  over  oriented 
Federal  government.  In  recent 


towards  achieving  gt-ils  supported  by  the 
years,  the  Department  of  Defense,  NASA,  and 


the  Atomic  l.ncrgy  Commission  have  accounted  for  approximately  seven -eighths 
of  all  federal  m spending.  In  the  1970's  however,  this  situation  could 
shift  substantially  toward  a greater  emphasis  on  improving  the  quality  of 


the 


environment , on  coping  more  effectively  with  unmet  economic 


and  social  needs,  and  exploring  areas  as  yet  lightly  touched  by  PAD.  ^ 


Scientific  advances  in  oceanics  alone  may,  in  the  next  decade,  come 
to  rival  the  cixrrcnt  effort  in  exploration  of  outer  space.  The  nation 
probably  will  also  insist  on  seeking  more  effective  solutions  for  problems 
of  health,  welfare,  education,  housing,  and  transportation  through  ESsD 
programs  designed  to  accelerate  technological  and  organizational  progress. 
We  can  assume,  moreover,  that  the  1970's  will  also  bring  expansion  in  the 
naoion's  ini ormation  storage  and  retrieval  systems  and  an  F&D  extension 
service  to  make  research  results  available  to  the  private  sector. 


In  view  of  the  major  role  federal  agencies  will  play  as  sponsors  of 
research  in  these  fields,  the  changes  in  K8J)  priorities  mentioned  abov  e will  be  ob- 
tained through  changes  in  federal  policy.  Important  shifts  in  emphasis  on 
RiD  may  also  take  place  in  areas  where  private  industries  finance  their  own 
research.  In  the  early  19<$0 's,  firms  producing  paper,  foods,  textiles  and 
apparel,  lumber,  metals  and  petroleum  spent  one  percent  or  less, of  their 
revenues  on  research.  At  the  same  time,  firms  producing  chemicals,  machinery, 
scientific  instruments,  electrical  or  communications  equipment  were  channeling 


(7)  Lecht,  Leonard  A.,  Goals,  Priorities  and  Dollars 
The  Free  Press,  New  York, 19657  pp . 215 -23 . 
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three  percent  or  more  of  their  revenues  into  KM).  Even  a modest  shift  in 
policies  toward  greater  support  of  research  in  the  industries  which  place 
less  stress  on  B&D  would  have  major  impact  on  technological  developments, 
and  concomitant ly,  on  technical  manpower  requirements . 


Job  opportunities  for  technicians  depend  not  only  on  rcsearch^riorities , 
but  also  on  the  choice  of  national  goals.  If,  for  example,  the  nation  were 
to  encourage  modernization  and  foster  expansion  of  its  industrial  plant 
and  equipment,  275,000  more  technicians  would  be  employed  for  this  purpose 
in  the  raid-1970 *s  than  in  the  early  1950 's.  Over  the  same  period,  attain- 
ing goals  in  urban  development  would  enlarge  employment  for  technicians  by 
only  110,000,  even  though  the  1952  expenditures  for  urban  development 
exceeded  those  of  private  plant  and  equipment . (See  Table  1 on  page  6) . 


The  choices  policy  makers  will  face  in  the  next  decade  is  one  of 


emphasis  to  be  placed  on  different  goals  rather  than  the  complete  attain- 
ment of  some  goals  and  the  complete  neglect  of  others.  The  influence  of 
possible  changes  in  priorities  may  be  assessed  by  comparing  the  different 
numbers  of  technicians  required  per  $1  billion  spent  in  pursuit  of  specific 
goals.  For  example,  it  is  estimated  that  spending  an  additional  $1  billion 
for  national  defense  would  generate  approximately  4,000  new  jobs  for  technicians; 
a similar  expenditure  on  urban  development  would  create  fewer  than  2,000  new 
jobs.  These  estimates  illustrate  the  fact  that  we  make  use  of  research  and 
development  and  new  technology  to  a larger  extent  for  defuse  purposes  than 
in  most  other  areas.  The  estimates  also  show  that  the  pursuit  of  other  goals 
requires,  to  a greater  or  lessor  extent,  the  services  of  people  with  technical 
know-how  below  the  professional  level. 
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Table  1 

Growth  in  Employment  of  Technicians  Required  . . 
for  Achieving  Selected  national  Gcals:  1962  and  1975a' 

Employnent  (in  OOP)  Percent  Increase  Projected  Employ- 
. _ Projected  in  Employment  ment  per  $1  billion 

in  1962  for  197  5 1962  to  1975  in' 1975?$^ 

All  research  and  dcvelop- 


ment 

178 

46o 

158/0 

11,700 

National  defense 

132 

184 

64 

4,4oo 

Private  plant  & equip- 
ment 

326 

380 

201 

2,500 

Transportation 

71 

168 

137 

2,300 

Urban  development 

82 

192 

134 

1,800 

(a)  Technician  totals  include  engineering  and  national  science  technicians, 
draftsmen  and  industrial  designers.  They  exclude  medical  and  dental 
technicians  and  computer  programmers,  the  .latter  because  of  lack  of 
data  by  goal. 

(b)  Refers  to  final  demand  expenditures  in  1962  prices. 

Source:  Lecht,  Leonard  A.,  Manpower  Requirements  for  National  Objectives 

in  the  19J0 [ s , National  Planning  Association,  February  1968, 

PP*  397j  £09,  422,  447,  460;  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 
tfenpover  Report;  of  the  President,  April  1968.  Armendix  Table 
E-ll,  p.  306T 


In  undertaking  to  consider  the  manpower  impacts  of  pursuit  of  the  nation's 
goals , it  is  reasonable  .to  assume  that  by  1975  we  may  expect  the  establishment 
of  a high  priority  for  dealing  with  those  problems  which  technology  itself 
helps  to  create.  For  example,  science  has  developed  techniques  for  exploiting 
offshore  oil,  but  techniques  to  preserve  the  nation's  beaches  from  oil-slick 
pollution  remain  to  be  invented.  Although  use  of  PET  to  eliminate  destructive 
insects  has  controlled  diseases  and  enlarged  our  crops,  it  now  poses  problems 
of  harmful  chemical  accumulations  in  human  and  animal  tissues.  Since  the 
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-palt.oio.i  Ox  nature  vail  continue  to  e ^acerbate  imbalances  in  nature— 
imbalances  wmen  will  require  continuous  advances  on  the  frontiers  of 
science-drouth  in  career  opportunities  for  technicians  to  assist  research 
scientists,  both  in  the  physical  and  life  sciences,  is  bound  to  continue. 
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carets  apRwanir/irs  pen  nsonixciMB  m tab  1970's 

5.'hree  sets  of  considerations  in  addition  to  the  i&D  priorities,  national 
goals,  and  technological  improvements  discussed  earlier  can  be  expected 
to  influence  requirements  for  technicians  in  the  next  decade.  The  first 
set  involves  the-  traditionally  American  qualities  reflected  in  cur 
approach  to  technology  — practicality  and  team  play  coupled  with  a willing- 
ness to  undertake  large-scale  enterprises.  The  second  deals  with  the  utilisa- 
tion of  technical  manpower  in  research  and  development  and  in  science-based 
industries.  The  third  relates  to  the  geographic  concentration  of  research 
activity. 

The  most  important  traditional  American  characteristic  which  favorably 
affects  opportunities  for  technicians  is  our  pragmatic  emphasis,  our 
interest  in  the  uses  of  new  knowledge.  In  the  past,  most  of  the  nation’s 
massive  R&J)  expenditures  have  been  directed  to  applied  science  and  to 
development  rather  than  pure  research.  In  1956,  for  example,  only  a little 
over  one-tenth  of  the  total  F&D  expenditure  was  for  basic  research,  ^ in 
the  1970 's,  this  pragmatic  approach  to  science  and  technology  is  likely 
to  continue. 

Another  feature  of  the  modern  scientific  scene  and  one  of  the  most 
sign1  leant  developments  in  postwar  technology  is  the  team  concept.  The 
rapid  growth  in  research  and  development  since  World  War  II  is  largely 
attributable  to  technical  teams  working  in  large  laboratories  or  develop- 
ment centers,  rather  than  to  the  lone  researcher  operating  on  a small 

(8)  Statistical  Abstract , loc.  cit. 
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budget . Moreover,  with  the  growing  emphasis  on  the  application  or 
techniques  of  operations  research  to  complex  systems,  the  trend  is 
toward  collectively  planned  T&B  efforts  carried  out  by  teems  of  senior 
and  junior  technical  personnel.  This  approach  would  be  illustrated  by  a 
research  project  aimed  at  devising  a completely  modernized  and  largely 
automated  postal  service  network. 

Deve-*  opments  in  systems  research,  made  possible  by  the  growing 
power  of  computers,  will  mean  new  jobs  for  junior  systems  analysts  to 
support  the  merging  teams  of  social  scientists  and  mathematicians. 

Growth  in  electronic  data  processing  capabilities,  incidentally,  will 
cont5.nue  to  create  new  roles  for  technicians  such  as  programmers  by 
making  them  essential  members  of  specialist  teams . 

Despite  the  continuing  emphasis  on  the  practical  aspects  of  science 
and  the  trend  toward  more  complex  team  efforts,  the  United  States  is  still 
far  behind  the  Soviet  Union,  West  Germany,  and  other  countries  in  effective- 
ly utilizing  technicians  to  release  scientists  and  engineers . The  ratio 
in  the  United  States,  although  rising  rapidly,  is  still  below  the  ratios 
considered  desirable  by  industry. 

In  1950,  there  were  less  than  200  technicians  per  1,000  professionals 
in  engineering  and  natural  sciences.  By  1966,  this  ratio  had  increased 
to  600.  The  growth  in  the  ratio  of  technicians  to  engineering  and  natural 
sciences  professionals  in  the  1950  tA  1966  period  was  more  rapid  than  the 

(9)  Lecht,  Goals,  Priorities,  eg.  cit.,  p.  218. 
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comparable  growth  rate  in  the  medical  services  field,  a field  characterized 
by  widespread  use  of  technical  manpower.  The  growth  in  the  use  of  medical 
and  dental  technicians  was  also  significant,  a rise  from  320  per  1,000 
physicians  in  1950  to  600  in  1966.  Yet  this  represents  less  than  a doubling 
in  medical  services  compared  to  a greater  than  three-fold  increase  in  the 
technician-professional  ratio  in  engineering  and  natural  sciences . (See 
Chart  i) . 


Chart  I 

Trends  in  Ratios  of  Technicians  to  Professionals  in 
Two  Fields;  1950  to  1966 


Source;  See  Appendix  Table  1. 
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Although  many  more  engineering  and  natural  science  technicians  are 
nov.T  employed  per  1,000  professionals  in  these  areas  than  in  1950,  there 
is  a strong  likelihood  that  growth  in  this  ratio  will  continue  to  increase 
career  opportunities  in  the  technical  occupations  in  the  1970's,  For 
example,  the  American  Society  of  Engineering  reported  in  its  survey  of 
technical  institute  education  in  1967  that  industry  desired  a ratio  of 
almost  2,000  technicians  per  1,000  scientists  and  engineers.  ^ Similarly, 
the  experience  of  other  countries  underscores  the  potentials  for  more  wide- 
spread utilization  of  technicians  in  the  United  States.  About  2,000  technicians 
are  now  employed  per  1,000  scientists  and  engineers  in  West  Germany,  approx- 
imately the  ratio  preferred  by  American  industry.  In  the  Soviet  Union, 
to  cite  another  illustration,  planners  are  aiming  at  a ratio  of  3,000  to 
4,000  technicians  for  every  1,000  professionals  employed  in  1970  in 
industrial,  construction,  transport,  communications  $ and  agricultural 
occupations. 


In  any  technical  work,  professional  personnel  are  regularly  supplement- 
ed by  supporting  technicians  as  well  as  by  instrumentation  and  equipment. 
Technicians,  however,  instead  of  being  only  a supplement,  arc  often  a 
substitute,  and  so  make  it  possible  to  economize  in  the  use  of  high-level 
professional  manpower,  who  are  often  in  short  supply.  Further,  properly 
trained  technicians  can  often  perform  technical  work  which  otherwise  would 
require  expensive  instrumentation.  Another  important  factor  which’  affects 
the  need  for  technicians  is  the  research  timetable.  Projects  rushed  toward 
completion  by  a sudden  influx  of  money  reach  a point  of  diminishing  returns. 

(10)  Bowen,  C.  R.,  "Educators  Plus  Employers;  A Team  to  Meet  the  Critical 
Heed  for  Technicians,"  op.  cit, , p.  13. 
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Thus,  a faster  job  is  more  likely  to  be  excessively  expensive  if  there 
is  no  reserve  of  trained  manpower  from  which  to  draw.  in  the  future, 
when  the  demand  for  scientists  and  engineers  will  continue  to  rise,  we 
can  reasonably  expect  higher  ratios  of  technicians  to  prdfessionals  if 
well-trained  graduates  of  the  technician  programs  are  available.  Assum- 
ing the  steps  are  taken  to  increase  their  availability .requirements  for 
technicians,  according  to  the  National  Planning  Association's  projections, 
would  grow  more  rapidly  than  for  the  professionals  with  whom  they  work. 

The  relevant  estimates  of  percentage  growth  for  the  1 966  to  1975  period 

are  122  per  cent  for  technicians  and  82  per  cent  for  scientists  and 
(32) 

engineers . 


O 
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Finally,  the  geographic  concentration  of  research  affects  the  job 
openings  available  for  technicians  in  different  states  and  localities. 

In  the  1960’s,  defense  and  space-related  research  and  development 
activities  have  been  concentrated  more  heavily  in  some  states  than  in 
others.  The  presence  of  numbers  of  large  universities  and  scientific 
laboratories  in  the  Boston  area  and  in  southern  California,  for  example, 
has  been  an  important  influence  in  the  location  of  many  technologically- 
advanced  industries,  i.e.,  the  electronics  industry,  made  up  of  large 
establishments  in  the  same  areas . These  establishments  maintain  substantial 
research  teams  and  they  attract  sizeable  federal  research  support.  Bnploy- 
ment  opportunities  for  technicians,  accordingly,  are  greater  in  these  areas 
than  in  the  ones  which  are  less  important  as  centers  of  research-oriented 
industries.  The  geographic  concentration  of  research  will  probably  be 


(11) 

(12) 


T.erleekyj , Nestor  E 
National  Industrial 


? a-d  Development;. Its  Org-frh  and  ^ 

Conference  Board,  Inc.,  New  York,  1963,  pp.  12:3.5.  . ~ 


3 


Lecht , L.,  Manpower  Requirements  for  National  Coals,  op  cit.  and. 
Current  Population  Survey  for  1966  (unpublished). 
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less  pronounced  in  the  1970!s  than  in  the  lgSO’s.  This  anticipation 
stems  partially  from  congressional  concern  with  reducing  geographic 
imbalances  in  the  distribution  of  research  funds.  It  also  reflects  an 
expected  shift  in  emphasis  in  R&D  priorities  to  allow  for  greater  support 
for  research  and  development  throughout  the  nation  related  to  social 
needs  such  as  education,  health,  pollution,  mass  transit,  and  low-cost 
housing.  As  research  support  becomes  more  evenly  diffused,  a growing 
demand  for  technicians  will  also  be  more  evenly  spread,  across  the 
country. 

Consideration  of  the  forces  affecting  the  employment  of  technicians 
makes  it  reasonable  to  anticipate  rapid  expansion  in  job  opportunities 
in  virtually  all  specialized  fields,  although  the  percentage  increases 
are  likely  to  be  considerably  larger  in  some  occupational  areas  than 
in  others.  The  potentials  for  growth  are  illustrated  by  the  projections 
of  average  annual  job  openings  in  specific  technical  fields  in  Table  2. 

(See  page  l4  for  Table  2) . The  estimates  indicate  the  breakdown  by 
speciality  of  the  123,000  average  annual  job  openings  expected  to  material- 
ize in  the  1966  to  1975  period  if  our  society  were  to  assign  a high  priority 
to  goals  involving  a substantial  technological  component  for  their  pursuit. 

Scientific  and  engineering  technicians  of  all  types  accounted  for 
half  of  all  employment  in  the  technical  fields  represented  in  Table.  2. 

These  are  also  the  technical  areas  expected  to  undergo  the  largest  increases 
in  employment  and  job  openings  in  the  1970’s.  Among  engineering  technicians, 
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Table  2 


Estimated  Annual  Average  Job  Openings 
for  Technicians,  1 966  to  1975 
( in  000  ) 


Occupational  Category 

_ Number  Employed 

19&T 

Projected  1975 

Scientific  and  engineering  * 

technicians 

459 

1,268 

Electrical  and  electronic 

136 

456 

Other  engineering 

207 

496 

Life  sciences 

16 

73 

Chemical 

48 

130 

Physics 

10 

24 

Other  plfyscial  sciences 

3 

8 

Applied  mathematics 

39 

81 

Average  Annual  Job .Openings 
lJJbb  to  1975  a5 


89 

34 

33 

6 

9 

2 

1 

5 


Draftsmen  and  designers 

346 

525 

23 

Computer  programmers 

100 

220 

l4 

TOTAl/13) 

905 

2013 

128 

(a)  Eefers  to  job  openings  generated  by  employment  growth  and 
for  replacement  of  losses  due  to  deaths  and  retirements. 

(b)  Details  may  not  add  to  total  due  to  rounding. 

Source:  See  Appendix  Table  2. 

the  electrical  and  electronic  fields -such  as  communications,  radar,  or 
fields  related  to  space  craft  guidance,  missiles,  and  electronic  equipment- 
are  likely  to  undergo  the  more  pronounced  rates  of  growth.  This  reflects 


15 


t’ne  continuing  emphasis  on  the  nation's  space  exploration  and  defense  goals, 
a.s  well  as  the  proliferation  of  electrical  and  electronic  ocuij went 
throughout  our  society. 

Agricultural  and  biological  technicians  (life  sciences  in  Table  2)  have 
unusually  rapid  growth  prospects , although  they  are  now  relatively  small 
in  number.  Progress  in  "farming"  the  oceans  and  in  preserving  food  through 
improved  packaging  may  increase  the  demand  for  life  science  technicians  to 
even  higher  levels  in  the  1970's.  Requirements  for  sub-professional 
technical  manpower  to  assist  chemists,  physicists,  and  other  physical 
scientists  will  rise  rapidly  in  the  next  decade,  although  the  percentage 
increase  for  this  group  is  expected  to  be  smaller  than  for  the  life  science 
technicians.  New  scientific  techniques  such  as  the  use  of  infra-red 
photography  to  determine  the  location  of  undeveloped  natural  resources 
could  raise  requirements  for  physical  science  technicians  above  the  levels 
shown  in  the  table. 

As  may  be  seen  from  Table  2,  draftsmen  and  designers  are  now  the  largest 
single  specific  occupation  in  the  technical  manpower  field.  This  group, 
heavily  dominated  by  draftsmen,  accounted  for  almost  four  out  of  ten  people 
employed  in  technical  occupations  in  19 66.  However,  since  employment  growth 
for  draftsmen  will  probably  be  held  back  by  automation,  less  than  two  out 
of  ten  job  openings  are  expected  to  go  to  draftsmen  and  industrial  designers 
in  the  19S6  to  1975  period. 

Employment  opportunities  for  computer  programmers  in  the  1970's  will 
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be  fewer  than  for  designers  and  draftsmen  but  they  are  expected  to  gif pw' 
more  rapidly.  Computer  programming  is  a fairly  new  occupation  which  be- 
came significant  in  the  1950's.  In  1959 > the  introduction  of  transistoriz- 
ed computers  ushered  in  a period  of  mass  production  of  miniaturized  com- 
puters and  the  accompanying  software.  This  development  gave  rise  to  new 
demands  for  technicians.  As  the  revolution  in  data  processing  continues, 
it  is  estimated  that,  between  19S6  and  1975,  there  will  be  lh,000  job 
openings  a year  for  computer  programmers.  Moreover,  by  1975  it  is  likely 
that  some  skill  in  scientific  data  processing  will  be  required  of  almost 
all  technicians  to  insure  adequate  communication  among  all  specialists 
in  science  and  technology. 

Employment  for  technicians  in  the  1970's  will  be  affected  substantially 
by  patterns  of  occupational  growth  in  the  specialities  within  the  field. 

Job  opportunities  will  also  be  influenced  by  the  rate  at  which  different 
sectors  of  the  economy  expand  in  the  coming  decade.  According  to  a Depart- 
ment of  Labor  study,  the  largest  percentage  increases  in  employment  in  these 
occupations  will  take  place  in  the  services  sector.  Colleges  and  universities, 
and  non-profit  organizations,  frequently  RS;D  organizations,  will  provide  a 
larger  proportion  of  jobs  in  the  1970's  than  in  the  19o0's.  Growth  in  em- 
ployment opportunities  will  also  be  above  average  in  Fed.eral  and  local 
government.  On  the  other  hand,  industries  manufacturing  machinery  and 
equipment,  including  electrical  equipment , aircraft,  and  motor  vehicles, 
and  public  utilities  will  be  somewhat  less  important  as  sources  of  employment 
in  the  technical  occupations  in  the  next  five  or  ten  years.  (See  Appendix 
Table  3) . 
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IMHilCA'ilOKS  I’Oil  VOCATIONAL-  TSCHHICAL  EDUCATIOH 

Although  .job  prospects  in  the  next  decade  will  not  be  equally  favor- 
able in  all  occupational  and  industrial  classifications,  on  the  whole, 
employment  opportunities  for  well-trained  technicians  will  be  excellent.  And 
yet  the  recruitment  of  qualified  students  is  a major  problem  in  develop- 
ing vocational  education  programs  for  technicians.  In  the  first  place, 
many  high  school  students  study  only  a minimum  of  science  and  mathematics. 
Second,  students  often  fail  to  develop  the  reading,  writing  and  speaking 

skills  which  would  insure  that  they  would  be  reasonab.lv  successful  in 

(13) 

technical  education  programs  . High  school  students  who  choose  the 
background  courses  necessary  for  training  as  technicians  usually  aspire  to 
a college  degree.  And,  unfortunately,  many  Americans  tend  to  denigrate 
degrees  below  the  baccalaureate.  Therefore,  encouraging  more  students  to 
prepare  for  careers  as  technicians  will  involve  improving  general  as  well 
as  vocational  education,  inculcating  a greater  awareness  of  opportunities, 
and  changing  the  status  connotations  associated  with  different  types  of 
decrees. 

The  Engineering  Manpower  Commission  reported  in  1969  that,  after  twelve 
to  fourteen  years  of  experience,  the  average  technician  received  a salary 
quite  close  to  that  of  an  engineer  in  the  lower  half  of  the  salary  scale 


(13)  Brooking, Halter  J.,  "Student  Recruitment  and  Student  Development  for 
Technical  Programs,"  circular  issuer  by  U.S.  Office  of  Education, 
March,  1969,  p.  1. 
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for  all  engineers. Publicizing  facts  such  as  these  is  likely  to  require 
a concerted  effort  to  reach  parents,  students,  teachers,  and  guidance  counselors. 
Recently,  for  example,  the  Advertising  Council  started  a nationwide  campaign 
to  create  greater  awareness  of  the  availability  of  good  technical  jobs  which  do 
not  require  four  years  of  college.  However,  these  public  service  campaigns  * 
by  the  mass  communications  media  are  supplements,  rather  than  substitutes  for 
the  efforts  of  the  school  systems  themselves  to  interest  more  young  persons, 
and  young  persons  from  underrepresented  groups,  in  these  rewarding  careers. 

Attracting  more  qualified  students  into  technical  fields  will  mean 

focusing  to  a considerably  larger  extent  than  in  the  past  on  students  from 

disadvantaged  groups  and  on  women.  In  1 966,  to  cite  an  instance,  only  some 

5,000  nonwhites  were  employed  as  electrical  and  electronic  technicians. 

(15) 

This  represented  about  4 percent  of  the  total.  In  the  early  1960fs, 

(16) 

fewer  than  10  percent  of  all  employed  technicians  were  women. 

Many  students,  white  and  nonwhite,  in  inner  city  schools  lack  the 
educational  background  in  introductory  science  and  the  supporting  mathematics 
required  to  enter  the  usual  postsccondary  technician  training  programs.  In 
our  culture,  women,  too,  have  obstacles  to  overcome  if  they  are  to  be  adequately 
represented  in  our  technician  training  courses.  Prominent  among  these  are  the 

(14)  Technician  Education  Yearboolc,  1967-1958,  Prakken  Publications,  Inc,, 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  pp,  l8l~2 . 

(15)  Based  on  Current  Population  Survey  for  19 66  (unpublished) , 

(16)  Technician  Manpower : Requirement s,  Resources,  and  Training  Heeds , 

U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bulletin  Ho.  1572,  19o6,  p.  31, 
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social  practices  which  formerly  restricted  the  work  careers  of  women 
coupled  with  the  feeling  that  the  technician's  work  is  not  feminine. 


Recent  developments  in  science  and  engineering  favor  increased 
participation  by  women  in  technical  fields  since  they  point  in  the  direc- 
tion oj.  an  empnasis  on  design  and  research.  These  are  activities  which  do 
not  involve  tne  type  of  cultural  obstacles  women  have  had  to  surmount  in 
fields  like  mechanical  engineering.  Also,  women's  supposed  knack  for 
derail  gives  them  a favored  position  among  programmer  candidates.  In 

Russia,  where  engineering  is  not  regarded  as  a male  profession,  about  a 

(17) 

third  ox  the  engineers  are  women.  The  Women's  Bureau  has  reported  that 

no  significant  formal  restriction  bars  women's  access  to  technical  training. 

Instead,  the  Bureau’s  report  concluded  that  the  desire  to  obtain  training 

is  frequently  restrained  by  the  attitudes  of  parents,  counselors,  and 

(18) 

educators  — as  well  as  by  the  women  themselves. 


In  addition  to  social  barriers  and  lack  of  an  awareness  of  the 
opportunities,  failure  to  elect  the  requisite  courses  in  secondary  schools 
serves  to  remove  many  women  and  persons  from  disadvantaged  groups  as 
prospects  for  the  science-related  fields.  One  way  to  give  such  people 
a second  chance  is  through  programs  called  by  various  names  like  "student 
development", "pretechnical",  or  "opportunity"  courses.  All  of  these 


(l?)  Mattfield,  Jacquelyn  A.  and  Van  Aken,  Carol  G.  (eds.)Women  and  the 
Scientific  Professions,  the  MIT  Symposium  on  American  Women  in 
Science  and  Engineering,  MIT,  1965,  p.  174. 

(l8)  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Careers  for  Women  as  Technicians,  Women's 
Bureau  Bulletin  No.  382,  19-51^  p,~24.' 


provide  remedial  and  prepar&Lory^aucaUon  in  the  sciences  and  mathematics. 

Adr.ii ni ctra tors  of  such  programs  have  stated  that  when  students  remo/e  the 

academic  deficiencies  as  a part  of  their  occupational,  study  programs,  the 

morale  of  both  students  and  instructors  is  improved,  and  the  number  of 

(19) 

students  who  drop  out  because  of  academic  failure  is  greatly  reduced. 


Preparing  more  students  from  disadvantaged  and  other  groups  to  enter 
the  technician  fields  presupposes  growth  in  the  programs  available  as  well 
as  in  enrollments.  Unfortunately,  wc  do  not  as  yet  have  the  programs  and 
facilities  to  train  all  the  technicians  needed  in  the  U.S.  economy.  There 
are,  of  course,  a number  of  ways  to  obtain  the  necessary  training.  Among 
these  are  technical  institutes,  endowed  or  publicly  supported,  junior  or 
community  colleges,  divisions  of  engineering  in  other  colleges  and  universities, 
colleges  of  technology,  proprietary  schools  operated  by  individuals  or  corpor- 
ations,  training  in  the  armed  forces  and  in  programs  sponsored  by  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Administration,  and  training  in  high  school. 

In  .1966,  3.5,000  students  were  receiving  secondary  school  training  as  tech- 
nicians in  comprehensive  high  schools,  vocational  technical  schools, 
teennical  high  schools,  and  vocational  and  trade  schools.  However,  training 
at  the  secondary  level  frequently  provides  no  more  than  a background,  al- 
though a number  of  graduates  from  high  school  programs  go  directly  into  jobs 

(20) 

as  technicians  (sec  Appendix  Table  4). 


(19)  Brooking,  W.J.,  "Student  Recruitment",  op.  cit.,  p.  2. 

(20)  U.S.  Department  of  labor,  Technician  Manpower,  op.  cit.,  p.  35. 
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At  the  postsecondary  level,  there  are  major  discrepancies  between 
the  number  of  technicians  needed  in  various  fields  and  the  number  graduat- 
ing from  training  institutions.  For  example,  as  indicated  in  Table  3> 
in  fiscal  year  19&7  completions  of  postsecondary  technician  programs  eligible 
for  federal  support  in  the  electrical  and  electronic  engineering  fields 
amounted  to  r out  6,000.  Average  annual  openings  for  these  occupations  from 
the  mid-19o0rs  to  the  mid- 1970 fs  are  estimated  at  3^,000,  almost  six  times 
the  completions.  For  chemical  technicians,  job  openings  are  twenty  times 
the  number  of  persons  vho  completed  training  programs  in  1967,  Program 
completions  for  life  science  technicians,  an  occupation  projected  to  have 
one  of  the  highest  growth  rates  in  the  next  decade,  were  negligible.  Sven 
though  many  life  science  technicians  need  a college  degree  to  qualify  for 

entry  level  jobs,  others  can  enter  the  field  with  an  associate  degree. 

Table  3 

Estimated  Job  Openings  and  Completions  of  Technical 
Training  Programs , 1966  to  1975 
(in  000) 


0 

ERJC 


Occupational  Category 

Average  Annual 
Job  Openings 
1966-1975 

Completions  of 
Posts econdary 
Vocational  Education 
Programs  in  1967(a) 

Completions  as 
Percent  of 
Job  Openings 

Electrical  and  electronic 
Other  engineering 

34 

6 

1% 

and  designers 

38 

5 

13 

Life  sciences 

6 

(b) 

(b) 

Chemical 

9 

m 

Physics 

2 

(bj 

«. 

Other  physical  sciences 

5 

k 

80 

Applied  mathematics 

1 

(b) 

- 

Draftsmen 

18 

2 

11 

Computer  programming 

lit 

3 

21 

TOTAL 

328 

21 

16  ' 

(a)  The  postsccondory  programs  are  offered  in  junior  and  communi 

ty  colleges, 

four  year  colleges  ai 

nd  universities, 

po steoc* onda r y t c clird ca  1 

. Snslituocs  and 

vocational  schools,  combination  secondary  and  postsecondary  vocational 
schools  and  institutes.  Trie  figures  refer  to  completions  in  programs 
eligible  for  federal  support  in  fiscal  year  1967. 


(b)  Loss  than  five  hundred  completions 


22 


Kie  number  of  completions  listed  in  the  table  refers  to  postsecondary 
programs  in  2 and  4 year  colleges,  vocational  schools  and  technical  insti- 
tutes. Consequently,  in  fields  like  drafting,  where  high  school  programs 
provide  enough  training  for  some  entry  level  jobs,  the  figures  understate 
the  supply  of  newly  trained  technicians  likely  to  result  from  these 
federally-aided  programs  (see  Appendix  Table  4),  There  is  also  some  evi- 
dence based  on  the  relationship  of  the  completions  in  all  postsecondary 
programs  training  technicians  to  the  completions  in  the  federally  funded 
programs  indicating  that  more  technicians  may  be  trained  in  fields  related 
to  the  physical  sciences  than  is  shown  in  Table  3 (see  Appendix  Table  5). 
Allowing  for  this  additional  training,  it  is  apparent, to  quote  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  ,that  "there  is  every  indication 
nov?  that  a critical  shortage  of  technicians  will  be  as  much  a matter  of 
national  concern  as  was  the  shortage  of  scientists  and  engineers  a few  years 
ago."  Both  the  imperfect  statistical  measures  and  the  expert  opinions 
point  to  the  importance  of  a substantial  expansion  in  vocational  education 
programs  to  serve  the  needs  of  students  for  careers  and  of  the  economy  for 
trained  and  educated  manpower. 


With  the  continuing  explosion  of  scientific  knowledge  and  its  application 
in  new  technology,  the  vocational- technical  education  system  also  faces  the 
challenge  of  training  for  occupations  which  scarcely  existed  a decade  ago. 
Specialists  in  pollution  control  are  instances.  As  a result  of  mounting 


(21)  l£Lh."L-Cdl  Education— A Growing  Challenge  in  American  Higher  Education, 

A .Report  by  the.  Commission  on  Science  Education  of  theTAmeTiwirAsB^ia- 
tion  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  1968,  p.  3, 
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public  pressures  to  counteract  the  deterioration  of  the  natural  environ- 
ment, a deterioration  of ter  caused  by  ignoring  the  side  effects  of  techno- 
logical progress,  thousands  of  new  positions  for  technicians  will  be  created 
in  the  1970's  in  government  regulatory  agencies  as  well  as  in  industry.  It 

has  been  estimated  that  by  1979  there  will  be  a need  for  over  7,000  technicians 

(22)  (23)  ' 

to  control  air  pollution,  and  over  33 >000  to  abate  water  pollution. 

In  19o7  there  were  fewer  than  11,000  water  pollution  control  technicians. 


Ihe  vocational- technical  system  has  begun  to  respond  to  the  challenges  implied 
by  the  nation's  R & D priorities.  At  one  college  in  Virginia,  for  example,  a 
nuclear  option  specialization .is  being  offered  to  technicians  within  the  frame- 

(24) 

work  of  an  electronic  engineering  program.  Under  the  Rational  Sea  Grant 
Program,  one-year  training  programs  have  been  started  for  paraprofessionals  in 
ocean-related  technologies . 


Yet  it  is  evident  that  bringing  the  technical  education  system  up  to 
date  will  involve  far  more  than  occasional  innovations  coupled  with  a simple 
expansion  of  the  existing  programs.  Recent  studies  have  shown  that,  on  the 
whole,  education  for  technicians  has  been  untouched  by  the  reforms  in  science 
education.  Teacher  training  programs  --  both  for  initial  preparation  and 
refreshc-r  training  — often  lag  behind  current  developments  in  education  and 


(22)  Applying  Technology  to  Unmet  Reeds  (Appendix  Vol.  V.,  Technology  and 
the  American  Economy) , Rational  Commission  on  Technology,  Automation 
and  Economic  Progress,  1966,  pp.  144-45. 

(23)  Manpower  and  Training  Reeds  in  Rater  Pollution  Control,  Senate  Document  #4 9, 
90th  Congress, "First  Session,  19(07,  Table  1,  p.  15. 

(24 ) Kovner,  Edgar  A.,  "'Training  Nuclear  Technicians  at  Old  Dominion  College," 
Technician  Education  Y^sbbook,  1967-68,  Prskkcn  Publications,  Inc.,  Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan,  pp.  5.29“ 32. 
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in  technology.  There  is  a need  for  strong  leadership  to  improve  program 
management,  to  develop  better  communications  with  employers,  and  to  modernize 
the  regulations  governing  the  certification  of  teachers  and  the  licensing 
of  technicians.  Greater  progress  along  these  lines  would  facilitate  the 
acceptance  of  technical  education  as  an  integral  part  of  the  higher  educa- 
tion system.  With  this  progress,  students  wishing  to  obtain  a four-year 
college  education  would  find  it  less  difficult  to  use  credits  received  in 
technical  courses  to  fulfill  the  requirements  for  a bachelor's  degree. 

There  are  many  proposals  receiving  consideration  for  improving  the 

quality  and  acceptability  of  technical  education.  It  has  been  suggested  that 

experimental  technical  institutes  be  established  as  parts  of  major  universities, 

Some  have  proposed  studies  of  outstanding  cooperative  work-study  programs  and 

technical  education  curricula  to  determine  how  success  was  achieved  as  a basis 

(26) 

or  planning  nev;  programs.  While  these  ideas  are  worthy  of  exploration, 

they  are  unlikely  to  provide  solutions  for  local  school  systems  which  lack 
the  resources  for  exemplary  programs.  Much  of  the  initiative  in  introducing 
more  experimental  programs  will  require  support  from  federal  government  sources. 


(25) 


Admittedly , the  task  of  creating  a better 


system  of  technical  education 


in  the  1970* s will  be  a demanding  one, 
technical  education  programs  offers  the 
the  status  of  technicians,  and,  thereby. 


However,  success  in  upgrading  the 
most  promising  route  for  elevating 
attracting  many  more  students  to  these 


programs , 


(?j)  Lector  by  Nathan  S,  Wash ton,  relating  to  Abelson’s  "Toward  Better  Voca- 
tional Education,"  in  Science,  0 November  I960,  pp,  619-20, 

(26)  Technical  Education,  op.  cit, , p.19. 
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1.  Substantially  increase  course  offerings  and  enrollments,  particularly 

at  the  postsecondary  level , in  programs  preparing  technicians  in  engineering, 
life  sciences,  applied  mathematics,  physical  sciences,  and  the  computer 
programming  fields. 

2.  Introduce  more  teacher  training  programs  to  orient  new  and  experienced 
teachers  in  the  technician  training  courses  to  recent  developments  in  science 
.and  technology  such  as  oceanics,  the  laser,  or  micro-miniaturization. 

3.  Develop  programs  in  technical  education  for  new  occupations  resulting 
from  technological  advances  and  shifts  in  E St  D priorities  such  as  specialists 
in  pollution  control. 

4.  Sponsor  pre -technical,  remedial,  and  opportunity  programs  to  enable  more 
persons  from  disadvantaged  groups  and  more  women  to  acquire  the  background 
in  introductory  mathematics,  science,  and  English  required  for  training  as 
technicians . 

5.  Create  a national  awareness  of  the  availability  of  attractive  career 
opportunities  through  public  information  programs  and  guidance  counseling 
in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
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1.  Substantially  increase  course  offerings  and  enrollments,  particularly 

at  the  postsecondary  level , in  programs  preparing  technicians  in  engineering, 
life  sciences,  applied  mathematics,  physical  sciences,  and  the  computer 
programming  fields. 

2.  Introduce  more  teacher  training  programs  to  orient  new  and  experienced 
teachers  in  the  technician  training  courses  to  recent  developments  in  science 
.and  technology  such  as  oceanics,  the  laser,  or  micro-miniaturization. 

3.  Develop  programs  in  technical  education  for  new  occupations  resulting 
from  technological  advances  and  shifts  in  E St  D priorities  such  as  specialists 
in  pollution  control. 

4.  Sponsor  pre -technical,  remedial,  and  opportunity  programs  to  enable  more 
persons  from  disadvantaged  groups  and  more  women  to  acquire  the  background 
in  introductory  mathematics,  science,  and  English  required  for  training  as 
technicians . 

5.  Create  a national  awareness  of  the  availability  of  attractive  career 
opportunities  through  public  information  programs  and  guidance  counseling 
in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
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Appendix  Table  1 


Employment  for  Technicians  per 
1,000  Employed  Engineers, Natural  Scientists,  Physicians 
and  Dentists,  19', 0,  i960  and  1966 
(in  000) 


1930 

i960 

1966(a) 

Engineering  and  natural  science 
technicians 

102.0 

345.0 

805.0 

Engineers  and  natural  scientists 

556.0 

1,003.0 

1,33.0.0 

Technicians  per  1000  engineers  and. 
natural  scientj  sts 

0.2 

0.3 

.0.6 

Medical  and  dental  technicians 

78.0 

139.0 

224.0 

Physicians  and  dentists 

248.0 

317-0 

374 .0 

Technicians  per  1000  physicians 
and  dentists 

0.3 

0.4 

.0.6 

(a) The  data  collection  procedures  in  1966  differ  from  those  used  for  the  decen- 
nial censuses  so  that  the  ratios  for  this  year  are  not  strictly  comrtarab.lc 
ith  earlier  years. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  U.S.  Census  of  the  Population*  1950 

Occupations  by  Industry,  P-E  Bo.  1C,  195k,  Tabic  2,  Detailed 

Occupation  of  Employed  Persons  by  Detailed  Industry  and  Sex  for 
the  U.S.:  1950,  p.  1C-12;  U.S.  Census  of  the  Population:  I960, 
Occupation  by  Industry,  Final  Report  PC  (2~)-7C,  1963,  fable  2, 
Detailed  Occupations  of  Employed  Persons  by  Detailed  Industry^nd 

Sex  for  the  U.S.:  i960,  pp.  7,8;  Current  Population  Survey  for  1966 
(unpublished  data). 
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Appendix  Table  2 


Estimated  Employment  grouth  end  Annual 
Average  Job  Openings  in  Technical  Fields 
by  Occupation,  19S0  to  1979 
(in  000) 


Employ 

0 ecu us t tonal  Category  . i960 


Scientific  and  Engineering  technicians  459 

Electrical  and  electronic  136 

Other  engineering  (b)  ’ 207 

Life  sciences  l6 

Chemical  1$ 

Physics  10 

Applied  mathematics  3 

Other  physical  sciences  35 

Draftsmen  and  designers  $k6 

Computer  programmers  100 

TOTAL  909 


Average  Annual  Job  Openings 


1966  to  197-:  (a) 


lent  in; 

From  Employ- 

From Replace- 

197.’ 

ment  Cro'.?th 

ment  Demand 

Tote 

1268 

89 

456 

32 

2 

3^ 

495 

29 

5. 

33 

73 

6 

(c) 

6 

130 

8 

1 

9 

21: 

2 

(c) 

2 

8 

1 

(c) 

1 

81 

4 

1 

5 

529 

18 

5 

23 

220 

12 

2 

lh 

2013 

111 

17 

128 

(a)  Replacement  demand  estimates  refer  to  replacements  for  attrition  losses  due  only  to 
dea th s e nd  re  it r emonh s ; 

(b)  Calculated  as  a residual  after  estimating  employment  in  the  other  technician  categories 
such  as  life  sciences,  chemical  and  physics  technicians, 

(e)  Less  than  one  thousand. 


Appendix  k , U.S , Department  of  Labor,  Technician  Kannorer  Requirements  v.  Resources 
and  Training  Heeds,  Bulletin  Ko.  1912,  pp.  11-20,  9^  and  ' 

Labor,  Og^pational  Outlook  Handbook  in  Brief,  Vol.12,  Ro.  2,  May  1968,  p.  9# 
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Appendix  Table  3 


1 


Estimated  Employment  of  Technicians  by  Industry, 
1963  and  Projected  1975  (a) 

(in  percent) 


Industry 

1963(b) 

,1975 

1$ 

L;nange 

1963-1975 

44$ 

Mining  (including  petroleum) 

H 

Construction 

3 

3 

79 

Manufacturing 

46 

42 

60 

Durable 

37 

33 

56 

Ordnance  and  accessories 

2 

l 

17 

Lumber  and  furniture 

1 

l 

4o 

Stone,  clay  and  glass  products 

1 

1 

45 

Primary  metal  products 

2 

2 

48 

Fabricated  metal  products 

3 

67 

Machinery,  except  electrical 

7 

6 

51 

Electrical  equipment 

12 

11 

66 

Aircraft  and  parts 

4 

3 

36 

Motor  vehicles  and  equipment 

2 

1 

13 

Other  transportation  equipment 
Professional  and  scientific 

1 

1 

60 

instruments 

2 

2 

88 

Nondurable 

9 

8 

76 

Food  and  kindred  products 

l 

1 

46 

Textile  mill  products  and  apparel 

(c) 

(c) 

83 

Paper  and  allied  products 

1 

1 

72 

Chemicals  and  allied  products 
Petroleum  refining  and  products 

4 

5 

97 

of  petroleum  and  coal 

l 

1 

34 

Rubber  products 

1 

1 

87 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing 
Transportation  communication  and 

1 

1 

17 

public  utilities 

7 

5 

29 

Transport  at i on 

1 

1 

45 

Communication 

3 

2 

30 

Electric,  gas  & sanitary  services 

2 

1 

26 

Services 

22 

27 

115 

Miscellaneous  business  services 

4 

6 

144 

Medical  and  dental  laboratories 

2 

4 

252 

Nonprofit  organ i zations 
Engineering  and  architectural 

1 

2 

162 

services 

8 

8 

69 

Colleges  and  universities 

1 

2 

173 

All  other  nonmanufactinlng 

9107 

5 

k 

5 

79 

Appendix  Table  3 (continued) 


Estimated  Employment  of  Technicians  by  Industry 
19o3  and  Projected  1975  (a) 

(in  percent) 


Industry 


1963  1975 


Change 

1963-1975 


Government 


20  22 

9 8 


93 

62 

132 

97 


Federal  government 
State  government 
Local  government 


TOTAL 


100  100 


77 


(a)  Technicians  as  defined  by  the  Labor  Department  study,  on  which 
these  figures  are  based,  include  surveyors  and  medical  technicians 
other  than  those  who  assist  medical  practitioners  in  the  direct 
care  of  patients,  in  the  dispensing  of  drugs  and  services,  or  in 
diagnosi s . 

(b)  Percents  may  not  add  to  subtotals  due  to  rounding. 

(c)  Less  than  one  percent, 

Sorn-ce:  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Technician  Manpower:  Requirements 
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Appendix  Table  4 


Estimated  Job  Openings  and  Training  Program 
Completions  for  Technicians  by  Occupation 
(in  000) 


Completions  of  Programs  Eligible 

Average  Annual  Job  for  Federal  Funds , FI  1957(a) 

Openings,  1966 -1975(b) Secondary  Post-  secondary 


Occupational  category 

Number 

. Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Electrical  & electronic 

34 

27$ 

4 

27$ 

6 

31 $ 

Other  engineering  and 
designers 

38 

30 

1 

8 

5 

23 

Mechanical 

Electro-mechanical 

Industrial 

Civil 

Aeronautical 

-5 

(c) 

'1 

1 

1 

.♦ 

13 

(d) 

3 

6 

1 

(e) 

Life  sciences  ' 

6 

5 

(d) 

- 

(d) 

- 

Chemical 

9 

7 

(d) 

2 

(d) 

2 

Physics 

2 

1 

(c) 

- 

(d) 

- 

Other  physical  sciences 

5 

4 

•1 

9 

4 

19 

Metallurgical 
Instrumentation 
Geological  (petroleum 
& marine) 
Architectural 
Environmental  control 
Automotive 
Engineering  related 

(d) 

1 

(c) 
6 

(d) 
(d) 
2 

1 

1 

(d) 

11 

2 

3 

2 

Applied  mathematics 

1 

1 

(d) 

- 

(d) 

- 

Draftsmen 

18 

l4 

7 

46 

2 

12 

Computer  programming 

3.4 

ll 

1 

8 

3 

13 

TOTAL 

128 

100.0 

15 

100.0 

21 

100.0 

(a)  The  institutions  eligible  for  federal  funds  are  comprehensive  high  schools, 
junior  and  community  colleges,  four  year  colleges  and  universities,  post- 
secondary technical  institutes  and  vocational  schools , combination 
secondary  and  post  secondary  area  vocational  schools  and  institutes. 

(b)  Job  openings  equal  the  sum  of  employment  grout h and  replacement  demand 
due  to  normal  attrition  stemming  from  death  and  retirement . 

(c)  There  are  no  completions  reported. 
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Appendix  Table  4 (continued) 


(d)  Less  than  five  hundred  completions  or  0.5  per  cent. 

(e)  Medical  and  dental  technicians  involved  in  the  diagnosis  or  care  of 
patients  arc  excluded. 

Source:  Population  Surrey,  1966  (unpublished  data);  Lecht,  Leonard  A. 

Manpower  Requirements  for  national  Objectives  in  the  1970 ' s . * * 
Feb . 1908,  Appendix"  Table  6,  pp.  25h~26P ; Norraan  Frurakin, 
Manpower  Implications  of  Alternative  Priority  es  for  Cooinr 
*lth  Poverty ,~May  19ob . ~ Appendix  Table  A -IS:  II.  a.  pgpgrtacirt 
of  Labor,  Tomorrow's  Manpower  heeds,  Vol.  1,  Bulletin  No.  I60S, 
Appendix  A,  pp.  64^67;  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  "Technical 
Education-FY  19io7}"  and  "Trades  and  Industrial  Education- 
FY  19o7"  (unpublished  data) . 


} 
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Appendix  Table  ■) 


Training  Completions  Reported  by  Colleges 
Compared  with  Those  Reported  by  the  Vocational 
Education  System,  1966-67 
(in  000) 


Completions  of  Collef-e  Prosn-e 

n*s  (a) 

Completions  of 
Post  Secondary 
Vocational  Prorcra 

Category 

2 but  less 
than  4 years 

1 but  less 
than  2 years 

Total 

Electrical  and  elec- 
tronic 

6 

1 

7 

6 

Other  engineering  and 
designer 

7 

2 

8 

r. 

Life  sciences 

2 

(c) 

2 

(c) 

Chemical 

1 

(c) 

1 

(c) 

Other  physical  sciences 

7 

1 

8 

). 

Computer  programming 

1 

(c) 

1 

3 

(a) 


Completions  are  measured  by  numbers  of  diplomas,  certificates, 
awards  granted  by  tv'o-year  or  four-year  higher  educational  inst 
organized  technical  curriculums. 


and  other  formal 
.i  tutions  with 


(b) 


Those  are 
community 
institutes 
vocational 


completions  of  postsecondary  programs  v?hich  are  offered  in  junior  and 
colleges,^ four  year  colleges  and  universities,  postsecond.nry  technics 
and  vocational  schools,  combination  secondary  and  uostsccondary 
schools  and  institutes. 


1 


(c)  Less  than  five  hundred  completions. 


Source: 


P>r5 nbnan,  M.  Jean,  Associate  Degrees  and  Other  Formal  Awards  Below  the 
££££fl£H*££bc,  196..- 19ob  and  1966^19(17,  Rational  Center"  for  Educational 
Statistics,  Office  of  Education,  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Te'b]-e  11,  p.  19;  U.S,  Office  of  Education,  "Technical  Education 
1Y  lyO'J  and  Trades  and  Industrial  Education,  IT  1967"  (unpublished  data). 
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Appendix  Table  6 


Schools  Offering  Technical  Education 
Receiving  Federal  Support  by  Typo 

Programs 

, n 1967 

Part  -time 
Programs  for 
Adults 

Full-time 
Programs  for 
Youth 

Total 

Specialized  secondary 
schools 

57 

76 

133 

Technical  or 

vocational  schools 

rH 

7$ 

193 

33!f 

Regional  or  comprehensive 
high  schools 

268 

293 

561 

Community  or 

junior  colleges 

190 

301 

491 

Collegiate  level 

23 

38 

61 

Combined  secondary-post 
secondary 

64 

71 

135 

TOTAL 

7^3 

972 

1715 

Source : 


U.S.  Office  o±  Education,  Division  of  Vocational  and  Technical 
Education  (unpublished  daU). 
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PREFACE 

The  police  officer  is  awakening  to  the  fact  that 
common  sense  is  not  enough  in  handling  each  situation  that 
may  arise  in  our  complex  democratic  society,  which  protects 
the  citizen  from  brutish  forms  of  law  enforcement.  Experi- 
ence is  important,  but  the  officer  that  relies  on  experience 
as  the  teacher  may  jeopardize  himself,  his  fellow  officer 
and  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  offender.  Education 
alone  does  not  make  the  law  enforcement  officer,  but  a good 

police  officer  who  becomes  educated  will  be  a much  better 
officer. 

This  review  is  intended,  by  actual  case  examples,  to 
help  the  officer  understand  the  principles  of  searches  of 
automobiles.  Although  situations  will  differ  in  some  respect, 
there  is  a tendency  for  patterns  to  be  established  and,  thus, 
set  the  stage  for  applying  sound  techniques  and  procedures 
that  will  lead  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  an  offender. 

As  he  reads  this  material,  the  officer  should  keep 
in  mind  departmental  policies  and  procedures  and  other 
material  related  to  this  subject  so  that  his  interpretation 
is  of  assistance  in  developing  his  techniques. 
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CHAPTER  I 


SEARCHES  AND  SEIZURES— BASIC 
CONSIDERATIONS 


Introduction 

Our  system  of  criminal  law  is  accusatorial,  which 
means  that  the  prosecution  must  obtain  by  its  own  labors 
sufficient  evidence  to  convince  a jury  beyond  a reasonable 
doubt  of  the  defendant's  guilt.  The  accusatorial  system  was 
not  chosen  because  it  is  the  most  efficient,  but  because  it 
was  considered  by  the  founding  fathers  to  be  the  most  worthy 
of  a free  people.  The  framers  of  the  Constitution  were  more 
afraid  of  the  police  than  of  the  criminal,  which  was  natural 
because  they  had  suffered  the  oppression  from  foreign  officers 
ruthlessly  executing  laws  of  a distant  king  and  parliament 
in  whose  selection  they  had  no  voice. 

Our  Constitution  and  laws,  therefore,  may  not  insure 
us  freedom  from  the  mafia,  but  they  do  guarantee  freedom  from 
all  brutish  means  of  law  enforcement.  Our  courts  reject  the 
coerced  confession  and  the  burglarized  evidence,  not  only 
because  such  proof  may  be  unreliable,  but  because  its  use 
disnonors  us  as  civilized  men  and  citizens  of  a free  country. 

The  policeman's  work  is  immeasurably  more  difficult 
in  a free  country  than  in  a dictatorship.  In  America,  it 
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takes  an  intelligent,  brave  and  discreet  man  to  be  an  effec- 
tive peace  officer.  With  such  men  adequately  instructed  not 
only  in  police  methods  but  also  in  the  legal  limits  to  their 
zeal,  it  is  possible  to  protect  the  public  from  crime  as 
well  as  to  guard  the  peoples’  liberties. 

The  policeman,  in  the  name  of  law  enforcement,  cannot 
choose  suspects  at  random,  but  must  adhere  to  Constitutional 
and  statutory  guarantees  in  order  that  the  fruits  of  his 
labors  will  be  admissible  in  the  successful  prosecution  of 
crime.  As  Justice  Clark  said  in  Mapp  v.  Ohiorl 

There  are  those  who  say,  as  did  Justice  (then  Judge) 
Cardozo,  that  under  our  constitutional  exclusionary 
doctrine  ’£  t_/he  criminal  is  to  go  free  because  the 
constable  has  blundered.  . . .’  In  some  cases  this  will 
undoubtedly  be  the  result.  But,  as  was  said  in  Elkins, 
’there  is  another  consideration  - the  imperative  of 
judicial  integrity.  . . .’  The  criminal  goes  free,  if  he 
must,  but  it  is  the  law  that  sets  him  free.  Nothing  can 
destroy  a government  more  quickly  than  its  failure  to 
observe  its  own  laws,  or  worse  its  disregard  of  the 
charter  of  its  own  existence.  As  Mr.  Justice  Brandeis, 
dissenting,  said  in  Olmstead  v.  United  States,  . . . 

’Our  government  is  the  potent,  the  omnipresent  teacher. 

For  good  or  for  ill,  it  teaches  the  whole  people  by  its 
example.  ...  If  the  Government  becomes  a lawbreaker, 
it  breeds  contempt  for  law;  it  invites  anarchy.’ 

Violation  by  the  officer  of  the  Constitutional  prin- 
ciples protecting  those  accused  of  crime  could  arguably  be 
adequately  enforced  by  punishing  the  offending  policeman. 

But  a more  drastic  sanction  is  applied:  evidence  illegally 

obtained  is  suppressed.  Therefore,  oppressive  police  methods 
are  not  only  unlawful  in  theory  but  self-defeating  in  practice. 
If  law  enforcement  is  to  become  a respected  profession,  it  is 
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the  duty  of  the  peace  officer  to  respect  the  rules  applicable 
to  search  and  seizure.  The  officer  should  take  it  upon 
himself  by  training  and  education  to  become  a more  efficient 
police  officer.  This  review  will  deal  with  a subject  that  is 
very  important  to  the  police  officer--search  and  seizure  of 
automobiles. 

By  analysing  applicable  rules  and  cases,  paying 
particular  attention  to  the  reasons  for  the  decisions,  the 
professional  police  officer  will  be  better  able  to  understand 
the  problems  involved  in  the  search  of  vehicles,  and  will 
become  a more  efficient  law  enforcement  officer.  The  police 
administrator  must  take  responsibility  for  the  case  which  is 
lost  because  an  officer  fails  to  adhere  to  the  proper  Consti- 
tutional and  statutory  safeguards. 


Constitutional  and  Statutory  Provisions 

The  Fourth  Amendment  to  the  United  States 
Constitution  states: 

The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  tneir  persons, 
houses,  papers,  and  effects,  against  unreasonable  searches 
and  seizures,  shall  not  be  violated,  and  no  warrants  shall 
issue,  but  upon  probable  cause,  supported  by  oath  or 
affirmation  and  particularly  describing  the  place  to  be 
searched,  and  persons  or  things  to  be  seized. 

The  Texas  Constitution,  Article  1,  Section  9. 
provides: 

The  people  shall  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses, 
papers  and  possessions,  from  all  unreasonable  seizures, 
and  no  warrant  to  search  any  place,  or  to  seize  any  person 
or  thing,  shall  issue  without  describing  them  as  near  as 
may  be,  nor  without  probable  cause,  supported  by  oath  or 
affirmation. 

Only  unreasonable  searches  are  prohibited  by  the 
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Fourth  Amendment^  and  by  the  Texas  Constitution,  but  evidence 
illegally  obtained  cannot  be  admitted  into  evidence. 

Article  38.23  of  the  Texas  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure 


states: 


No  evidence  obtained  by  an  officer  or  other  person 
in  violation  of  any  provisions  of  the  Constitution  or 
laws  of  the  State  of  Texas,  or  of  the  Constitution  or 
laws  of  the  United  States  of  America,  shall  be  admitted 
in  evidence  against  the  accused  on  the  trial  of  any 
criminal  case.  . . . 

This  article  makes  the  so-called  ’’Exclusionary  Rule" 
mandatory  in  Te-cas. 


Decision  as  to  Reasonableness  of  Search 

Ordinarily,  only  an  officer  of  the  judicial  branch  of 
government,  a judge  or  other  magistrate  (and  not  a policeman 
or  other  enforcement  agent)  has  jurisdiction  (power)  to 
determine  whether  a search  is  reasonable. 3 The  judicial 
officer  makes  this  determination  when  an  application  for  a 
search  warrant  is  presented  to  him,  or  if  a search  has 
already  been  made  without  a warrant,  when  the  fruits  of  the 
search  are  offered  in  evidence  in  a criminal  prosecution. 
Under  the  "rule  of  exclusion"  (commonly  referred  to  as  the 
Exclusionary  Rule)  now  applicable  to  all  federal  and  state 
courts,  if  the  search  without  warrant  is  found  to  have  been 
unreasonable,  the  resulting  evidence  must  be  suppressed. 

Only  magistrates  are  permitted  to  issue  search  warrants  in 
Texas.  Article  2.09  of  the  Texas  CCP  defines  magistrate  as 

^United  States  v.  Rabinowitz,  339  U.S.  56  (1950). 

^Johnson  v.  United  States.  333  U.S.  10  (19^8). 
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follows: 


Each  of  the  following  officers  is  a "magistrate” 
within  the  meaning  of  this  Code:  The  judges  of  the 

Supreme  Court,  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Criminal 
Appeals,  the  judges  of  the  district  court,  the  county 
judge,  any  county  commissioner,  the  justices  of  the 
peace,  the  mayor  or  recorder  of  an  incorporated  city  or 
town , the  judges  of  city  courts  of  incorporated  cities 
or  towns. 


Search  with  a Warrant 

The  following  sections  from  the  Texas  Code  of  Criminal 
Procedure  govern  the  procedure  for  obtaining  and  executing  a 
search  warrant;  if  they  are  complied  with,  the  search  will 
almost  always  be  reasonable. 

Article  18.01.  Definition. 

A "search  warrant"  is  a written  order,  issued  by  a 
magistrate,  and  directed  to  a peace  officer,  commanding 
him  to  search  for  personal  property,  and  to  seize  the 
same  and  bring  it  before  such  magistrate;  or  it  is  a like 
written  order,  commanding  a peace  officer  to  search  a 
suspected  place  where  it  is  alleged  stolen  property  is 
commonly  concealed,  or  implements  kept  for  the  purpose  of 
being  used  in  the  commission  of  any  designated  offense. 

No  search  warrant  shall  issue  for  any  purpose  in  this 
State  unless  a sworn  complaint  therefore  shall  first  be 
filed  with  the  issuing  magistrate  setting  forth  sufficient 
facts  to  satisfy  the  magistrate  that  probable  cause  does 
in  fact  exist  for  its  issuance. 

See  Article* s 18.02  through  18.30  Searches  and  Search  Warrants 
Warrants  in  Appendix  A. 


Probable  Cause 

Probable  cause  means  facts  and  circumstances  which 
are  sufficient  in  themselves  to  warrant  a man  of  reasonable 
prudence  to  believe  that  an  offense  is  being  or  has  been 
committed. ^ The  affidavit  need  not  be  made  on  personal 

^Brinegar  v.  United  States.  338  U.S.  160  (1949). 
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knowledge,  but  can  be  made  on  information  and  belief. 5 If 
the  officer  bases  his  belief  on  information  received  from  an 
informant,  he  must  show  grounds  for  considering  the  informant 
reliable,^  and  there  must  be  sufficient  facts  available  to 
satisfy  the  magistrate  that  probable  cause  does  in  fact 
exist. ^ 

In  Texas  ’’probable  cause”  has  been  defined  as  a 
reasonable  ground  of  suspicion,  supported  by  circumstances 
sufficiently  strong  in  themselves  to  warrant  a cautious  man 
in  the  belief  that  the  person  accused  is  guilty  of  the 
offense  with  which  he  is  charged.^  This  is  not  held  to  mean 
just  reliable  information  based  upon  ’’mere  conclusion, ”9  but 
must  be  belief  supported  by  adequate  supporting  facts. 

The  magistrate  must  act  independently  in  determining  probable 
cause  and  must  not  serve  merely  as  a ’’rubber  stamp  for  the 
police.” H 

Probable  cause  can  be  interpreted  as  the  degree  of 
guilt  between  mere  suspicion  (not  sufficient  for  a search  and 
seizure)  and  proof  beyond  a reasonable  doubt  (sufficient  to 
convict).  The  degree  of  probable  cause  is  sufficient  to 

Clones  v.  United  States,  362  U.S.  257  (I960). 

^Draper  v.  United  States,  358  U.S.  307  (1959). 

^Aguilar  v.  State  of  Texas,  378  U.S.  108  (1964). 

^Landa  v.  Obert,  45  Tex  539. 

^Aguilar  v.  State  of  Texas,  loc.  cit, 

10Nathanson  v.  United  States,  290  U.S.  41  (1933). 
•^Johnson  v.  United  States,  362  U.S.  13  (i960). 
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support  a search  and  seizure. 

Proof  of  Guilt  Beyond  a Reasonable  Doubt 

Probable  Cause 

Mere  Suspicion 

In  Texas,  the  amount  of  suspicion  needed  to  consti- 
tute probable  cause  appears  to  be  lower  than  that  which  is 
required  in  decisions  handed  down  by  Federal  Courts.  An 
officer  who  wants  to  show  "probable  cause"  must  keep  in  mind 
that  he  owes  it  to  himself  as  a more  professional  policeman, 
to  treat  probable  cause  in  all  instances  as  if  all  his  cases 
will  go  to  the  highest  court  in  the  land,  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  Probable  cause  is  a very  broad  area  and  is 
dependent  upon  many  variables  and  circumstances.  Even  judges 
differ  as  to  the  amount  of  information  needed  to  establish 
probable  cause. 

It  is  important  to  be  able  to  tell  what  constituted 
your  probable  cause  in  every  case  involving  a search  and 
seizure.  When  you  make  application  for  a search  warrant  you 
must  be  able  tc  swear  to  the  facts  and  circumstances  which 
establish  probable  cause. ^ jn  latter  prosecution  of  the 
defendent  lack  of  probable  cause  may  be  the  key  to  the  defend- 
ant’s defense,  and  the  reason  why  he  is  not  convicted.  Once 
evidence  has  been  illegally  seized,  that  evidence  may  be  lost 
in  all  future  prosecutions. 

■^Mayfield  v.  State  of  Texas,  382  S.W.2d  940  (1965). 
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The  Affidavit 


ihe  affidavit  must  show  reasonable  grounds  for  a 
belief  that  the  "fruits  of  crime"  (example:  stolen  property), 

or  the  means  by  which  the  crime  was  committed  (example: 
burglar  tools),  or  articles  whose  possession  is  illegal 
(example:  narcotics),  or  other  items  mentioned  in  the  Code 

may  be  found. 

The  Constitution  of  Texas  requires  the  person  or 
thing  seized  to  be  described  "as  near  as  may  be.”* 1^  It  has 
been  said  that  the  latter  is  to  be  reasonably  interpreted  as 
meaning  that  the  place  is  to  be  designated  with  sufficient 
accuracy  to  prevent  the  officer  from  searching  the  premises 
of  one  person  under  a warrant  directed  against  those  of 
another,  and  does  not  necessarily  require  a minute  and 
detailed  description  of  the  property  to  be  searched.^ 

With  reference  to  these  Constitutional  provisions, 
in  challenging  the  validity  of  search  warrants,  the  following 
tests  have  been  applied:  The  officer  must  have  been  able  to 

locate  the  premises  with  certainty reasonable  certainty, ^ 
with  reasonable  effort,17  without  the  use  of  his  discretion, 18 

^Texas  Constitution,  art  I,  9. 

1/fState  v.  Nejin,  140  La.  763,  74  So.  103  (1917). 

^ State  v.  John.  103  W.Va.  14S,  136  S.E.  842  (1927). 

^Thompson  v.  State,  197  Tenn.App.  112.  270  S.W.2d 
379  (1954)“  

17Steele  v.  United  States.  267  U.S.  498  (1925). 

1 ^Wallace  v.  State.  89  Ok.la.Crim.  365,  208  P.2d  737 


(1949). 
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or  without  outside  assistance.1?  Similarly  a warrant  has 
been  held  valid  if  clear  of  ambiguity, ^0  0r  if  it  pointed 
out  the  place  to  the  exclusion  of  others  and  led  the  officer 
unerringly  to  it.21 


What  May  Be  Seized 

Not  every  item  may  be  seized  which  is  properly 
inspectable  by  the  Government  in  the  course  of  a legal 
search;  for  example,  private  papers  desired  by  the 
government  merely  for  use  as  evidence  may  not  be  seized, 
no  matter  how  lawful  the  search  which  discovers  them, 
Gouled  v.  United  States,  225  U.S.  298;  nor  may  the 
Government  seize,  wholesale,  the  contents  of  a house  it 
might  have  searched,  Kremen  v.  United  States,  353  U.S. 
346.  Abel  v.  United  States,  262  U.S.  217,  234  (I960). 

Items  which  may  be  seized  include  weapons  or  imple- 
ments that  may  be  used  to  harm  the  officer  or  effect  an 
escape  and  for  fruits  of  the  crime,  instrumentalities  by 
which  the  crime  was  committed,  and  contraband  material. 

Article  18.22  of  the  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure 
authorizes  all  persons  to  prevent  the  consequences  of  theft 
by  seizing  articles  reasonably  believed  to  be  stolen. 

All  persons  have  a right  to  prevent  the  consequences 
of  theft  by  seizing  any  personal  property  which  has  been 
stolen,  and  bringing  it,  with  the  supposed  offender,  if 
he  can  be  taken,  before  a magistrate  for  examination,  or 
delivering  the  same  to  a peace  officer  for  that  purpose. 
To  justify  such  seizure,  there  must,  however,  be  reason- 
able ground  to  suppose  the  property  to  be  stolen,  and  the 
seizure  must  be  openly  made  and  the  proceedings  had 
without  delay. 


^Hedges  v.  State,  97  Okla.Crim.  402.  265  I’.2d  737 

(1954). 

2<1Dolen  v.  State,  187  Tenn.App.  663,  216  S.W.2d  351 
(1948).  “ 

q 21Jackson  v.  State,  87  Fla.  262,  99  So.  548  (1924). 
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If  the  illegally  seized  articles  are  contraband, 
that  is,  property  the  possession  of  which  is  a crime,  they 
must  be  delivered  into  court  for  disposition  according  to 
law,  and  not  returned  to  the  defendant,  although  their  use 
as  evidence  is  not  permitted.  If  the  material  is  not  contra- 
band, it  must  be  returned  to  the  owner. 22 

Article  18.11  of  the  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure 
authorizes  the  magistrate  to  command  the  peace  officer  to 
bring  before  him  the  person  who  is  accused  of  committing  the 
offense.  A search  warrant  w' th  the  words  "And  you  will  also 
arrest  and  bring  before  me,  at  said  place  and  time,  the  said 
(defendant),”  was  considered  sufficient  as  a warrant  for  the 
arrest  of  the  defendant. ^ See  Appendix  B. 

Search  Without  a Warrant , When  Lawful 

Generally,  a search  made  without  a warrant  is  held 
’’reasonable”  when  the  ’’probable  cause”  which  would  justify 
issuance  of  a warrant  exists,  but  there  is  no  reasonable 
opportunity  to  get  a warrant.  This  principle,  however,  is 
too  general  to  be  a safe  guide  for  police  investigation.  If 
a proposed  search  without  a warrant  cannot  be  fitted  into  one 
or  more  of  the  following  categories,  it  is  almost  certainly 
illegal. 

Search  incident  to  lawful  arrest.  When  a person  is 

22United  States  v.  Jeffers,  342  U.S.  48  (1951); 
Johnson  v.  United  States,  333  U.S.  10  (1948);  Abel  v.  United 
States,  362  U.S.  217  (I960). 

23Fletc;ier  v.  Texas,  344  S.W.2d  683  (196l). 
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lawfully  arrested,  the  police  have  the  right,  without  a 

search  warrant,  to  make  a contemporaneous  search  of  the 

person  of  the  accused  for  weapons  or  for  the  fruits  of  or 

implements  used  to  commit  the  crime. ^ The  rule  allowing 

contemporaneous  searches  is  justified,  for  example,  by  the 

need  to  seize  weapons  and  other  things  which  might  be  used 

to  assault  an  officer  or  effe',\  an  escape,  as  well  as  by  the 

need  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  evidence  of  the  crime — 

things  which  might  easily  happen  where  the  weapon  or  evidence 

is  on  the  accused’s  person  or  under  his  immediate  control. 

But  these  justifications  are  absent  where  a search  is  remote 

in  time  or  place  from  the  arrest.  Once  an  accused  is  under 

arrest  and  in  custody,  then  a search  made  at  another  place, 

without  a warrant,  is  simply  not  incident  to  the  arrest.*  2 ^ 

The  premises  in  which  a lawful  arrest  is  made  may  be  searched 

immediately  following  the  arrest.  Such  a search  may  be  made 

without  warrant  even  if  there  is  time  following  the  arrest  to 

get  a search  warrant.  A recent  decision  Chimel  v.  Calif or- 
27 

nia,  limits  this  right  to  part  of  the  premises  .in  possession 
and  under  control  of  the  person  arrested  and  a search  of  areas 
other  than  which  the  accused  was  arrested  and  even  declared 
to  be  unconstitutional  the  opening  of  locked  drawers  in  that 
room  and  general  rummaging  around.  And  note  that  an  arrest 

2/»Weeks  v.  United  States.  232  U.S.  383  (19H). 

^Agnello  v.  United  States,  269  U.S.  20  (1925). 

2^United  States  v.  Rabinowitz,  339  U.S.  56  (1950). 


27395  U.S.  752  (1969). 
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xollowing  or  resulting  from  an  unlawful  search  does  not 
validate  the  search.28  An  arrest  is  not  a real  substitute 
for  a search  warrant;  if  the  primary  purpose  of  the  arrest 
is  to  enable  the  officer  to  make  a search,  the  search  will 
be  held  unreasonable. 2^  If  officers  desire  to  search  a 
building,  for  example,  because  of  probable  cause  to  believe 
it  contains  stolen  goods,  they  may  not  wait  until  somebody 
wanted  on  a non-support  charge  goes  into  the  building,  arrest 
him  there,  and  hope  thereby  to  legalize  the  search  for  stolen 
property.''  Similarly,  where  an  officer  passes  up  a conven- 
ient opportunity  to  make  a lawful  arrest,  keeps  the  suspect 
under  surveillance,  and  when  the  suspect  is  within  premises 
the  officer  desires  to  search,  then  makes  the  arrest,  a 
search  of  the  premises,  even  for  fruits  of  the  suspect’s  own 
crime,  is  unreasonable.^ 

Permission  given  to  search.  If  the  tenant  of  the 
premises  freely  and  voluntarily  permits  a search  without  a 
warrant,  knowing  the  officer's  purpose,  his  rights  have  not 
been  violated,  and  the  search  is  lawful.32  But  officers 
relying  on  consent  tc  legalize  a warrantless  search  invite  a 
motion  to  suppress  the  evidence  in  case  the  search  is 

2 8 Jones  v.  United  States.  357  U.S.  493  (1958); 

Johnson  v.  United  States.  3^3  U.S.  10  (1948). 

^McDonald  v.  United  States.  335  U.S.  451  (1948). 

3%app  v.  Ohio,  367  U.S.  643  (1961). 

31 

Gilbert  v.  United  States,  291  F.2d  586  (1961) ; 
McKnight  v.  United  States.  183  F.2d  977  (1950). 

9 32Za£  v.  United  States,  328  U.S.  624  (1946). 
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successful.  If  the  officers  were  not  in  uniform,  the  defend- 
ant may  well  persuade  the  court  that  they  gained  admission  by 
misrepresenting  themselves  as  private  citizens  on  a social 

^ O 

call.-'''  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  officers  were  in  uniform, 
the  defendant  will  probably  claim  that  he  did  not  consent  to 
the  search  but  only  submitted  to  apparent  authority. 3^  A 
wife’s  consent  probably  does  not  legalize  a search  of  the 
home  for  articles  of  her  husband’s. 3^  A landlord’s  permission 
will  not  validate  the  search  without  a warrant  of  premises 
rented  out  to  a tenant. 3^ 

Although  the  preceding  section  does  not  deal  with 
automobile  searches  directly,  it  presents  some  of  the 
obstacles  that  are  faced  in  automobile  searches  which  are 
more  fully  considered  in  the  following  chapters. 

33Gouled  v.  United  States,  255  U.S.  298  (1921). 

3^-Johnson  v.  United  States,  333  U.S.  10  (1948). 

3 5 Amos  v.  United  States,  255  U.S.  313  (1921). 

3 ^Chapman  v.  United  States,  365  U.S.  610  (196l). 
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CHAPTER  II 


SEARCHES  OF  AUTOMOBILES— GENERAL 
CONSIDERATIONS 


Generally 

Because  automobiles  can  be  moved  out  of  the  police 
officer’s  jurisdiction  before  he  can  secure  a search  warrant, 
automobiles  may  be  stopped  on  the  highway  and  .searched  with- 
out warrant,  upon  probable  cause;  that  is  upon  the  same  cause 
which  would  justify  the  issuance  of  a warrant. 1 The  right  to 
search  an  automobile  does- not  imply  the  right  to  search  the 
person  of  the  occupants  of  the  automobile.  If  the  occupants 
may  be  lawfully  arrested,  then  their  persons  may  be  searched 
following  the  arrest;  however,  if  there  is  no  ground  for 
their  arrest,  the  mere  fact  that  they  are  present  in  the 
automobile  being  lawfully  searched  does  not  confer  a right  to 
search  their  persons. ^ If  the  car  is  known  to  travel  a 
habitual  pattern  of  time,  place  and  movement  then  a warrant 
is  usually  required. 3 

The  principle  of  probable  cause  and  automobile  search 

^■Brinegar  v.  United  States,  338  U.S.  160  (1949);  and 
Carroll  v.  United  States,  267  U.S.  132  (1925). 

^United  States  v.  DiRe,  332  U.S.  581  (1946). 

^Clay  v.  United  States,  239  F.2d  196  (1956). 
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and  seizure  is  best  explained,  in  part,  by  Mr.  Justice  Taft 
in  the  leading  automobile  search  case  Carroll  v.  United 
States. 


Carroll  v.  United  States^ 

. . . the  guaranty  of  freedom  from  unreasonable 
searches  and  seizures  by  the  Fourth  Amendment  has  been 
construed,  practically  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Government,  as  recognizing  a necessary  difference 
between  a search  of  a store,  dwelling  house  or  other 
structure  in  respect  of  which  a proper  official  warrant 
readily  may  be  obtained,  and  a search  of  a ship,  motor 
boat,  wagon  or  automobile,  for  contraband  goods,  where 
it  is  not  practicable  to  secure  a warrant  because  the 
vehicle  can  be  quickly  moved  out  of  the  locality  or 
jurisdiction  in  which  the  warrant  must  be  sought. 

Having  thus  established  that  contraband  goods  con- 
cealed and  illegally  transported  in  an  automobile  or 
other  vehicle  may  be  searched  for  without  a warrant, 
we  come  now  to  consider  under  what  circumstances  such 
search  may  be  made.  It  would  be  intolerable  and 
unreasonable  if  a prohibition  agent  were  authorized 
to  stop  every  automobile  on  the  chance  of  finding 
liquor,  and  thus  subject  all  persons  lawfully  using 
the  highways  to  the  inconvenience  and  indignity  of  such 
a search.  Travelers  may  be  so  stopped  in  crossing  an 
international  boundary  because  of  national  self-protection 
reasonably  requiring  one  entering  the  country  to  identify 
himself  as  entitled  to  come  in,  and  his  belongings  as 
effects  which  may  be  lawfully  brought  in.  But  those 
lawfully  within  the  country,  entitled  to  use  the  public 
highways,  have  a right  to  free  passage  without  inter- 
ruption or  search  unless  there  is  known  to  a competent 
official,  authorized  to  search,  probable  cause  for 
believing  that  their  vehicles  are  carrying  contraband  or 
illegal  merchandise. 

But  we  are  pressed  with  the  argument  that  if  the 
search  of  the  automobile  discloses  the  presence  of 
liquor  and  leads  under  the^ statute  to  the  arrest  of 
the  person  in  charge  of  the  automobile,  the  right  of 
seizure  should  be  limited  by  the  common-law  rule  as 
to  the  circumstances  justifying  an  arrest  without  a 
warrant  for  a misdemeanor.  The  usual  rule  believed  by 
the  officer  upon  reasonable  cause  to  have  been  guilty 
of  a felony,  and  that  he  may  only  arrest  without  a 


*26 7 U.S.  132  at  153,  157,  and  158. 
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warrant  one  guilty  of  a misdemeanor  if  committed  in  his 
presence.  . . . 


. . . When  a man  is  legally  arrested  for  an  offense, 
whatever  is  found  upon  his  person  or  in  his  control 
which  it  is  unlawful  for  him  to  have  and  which  may  be 
used  to  prove  the  offense  may  be  seized  and  held  as 
evidence  in  the  prosecution.  ...  The  argument  of 
defendants  is  based  on  the  theory  that  the  seizure  in 
this  case  can  only  be  thus  justified.  If  their  theory 
were  sound,  their  conclusion  would  be,  The  validity  of 
the  seizure  then  would  turn  wholly  on  the  validity  of  the 
arrest  without  a seizure.  But  the  theory  is  unsound. 

The  right  to  search  and  the  validity  of  the  seizure  are 
not  dependent  on  the  right  to  arrest.  They  are  dependant 
on  the  reasonable  cause  the  seizing  officer  has  for 
belief  that  the  contents  of  the  automobile  offend  against 
the  law.  ... 


CHAPTER  HI 

SEARCH  OF  AUTOMOBILE  BASED  ON 
PROBABLE  CAUSE 


General  Rules 

Z"*T_7he  term  “probable  cause"  means  less  than  evidence 
which  would  justify  condemnation.  Locke  v.  United  States, 
7 Cranch  339. 

A warrantless  search  of  an  automobile  or  other  vehicle 
is  valid  where  it  is  not  practicable  to  secure  a warrant 
because  the  vehicle  can  be  quickly  moved  out  of  the 
locality  or  jurisdiction  in  which  the  warrant  must  be 
sought.  Brinegar  v.  United  States,  338  U.S.  160  (1949). 

Those  lawfully  within  the  country,  entitled  to  use 
the  public  highways,  have  a right  to  free  passage 
without  interruption  or  search  unless  there  is  known 
to  a competent  official,  authorized  to  search,  probable 
cause  for  believing  that  their  vehicles  are  carrying 
contraband  or  illegal  merchandise.  Carroll  v.  United 
States,  267  U.S.  132  (1925). 

In  ascertaining  "probable  cause"  we  start  with  the 
basic  definition  that  there  is  probable  cause  to  search 
when  there  exist  facts  and  circumstances  sufficient  to 
warrant  a reasonably  prudent  man  to  believe  that  the 
vehicle  contains  contraband.  Husty  v.  United  States, 

282  U.S.  694  (1931). 

In  cases  where  the  securing  of  a warrant  is  reason- 
ably  practicable,  it  must  be  used,  and  when  properly 
supported  by  affidavit  and  issued  after  judicial  approval 
protects  the  seizing  officer  against  a suit  for  damages. 

In  cases  where  seizure  is  impossible  except  without 
warrant,  the  seizing  officer  acts  unlawfully  and  at  his 
peril  unless  he  can  show  the  court  probable  cause. 

Carroll  v.  United  States,  267  U.S.  132  (1925). 

Thus  contemporaneously  with  the  adoption  of  the 
Fourth  Amendment  we  find  in  the  first  Congress  . . . 
a difference  made  as  to  the  necessity  for  a search 
warrant  between  goods  subject  to  forfeiture,  when 
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concealed  in  a dwelling  house  or  similar  place,  and  like 
goods  in  course  of  transportation  and  concealed  in  a 
movable  vessel  where  they  readily  could  be  put  out  of 
reach  of  a search  warrant.  Carroll  v.  United  States, 

267  u.s.  132  (1925). 

Z"Tjhe  test  of  the  validity  of  the  search  is 
whether  the  searching  officers  had  probable  cause. 

They  do  not  have  to  arrest  the  defendant  as  a condi- 
tion of  making  the  search.  Gutierrez  v.  State  of  Texas, 
423  S.W. 2d  593  (1968). 


General  Offenses  and  Probable  Cause— Cases 
Case  1. 


Agent  A received  a tip  from  a reliable  informant  that 
moonshine  whisky  was  going  to  be  delivered  at  a specific 
location  in  approximately  one  hour  and  a half.  The  informer 
described  the  car  and  the  address  where  this  alleged  trans- 
action would  take  place.  Agents  staked  themselves  out  at 
about  8 P.M.  A 9 P.M.  D arrived  and  parked  his  car  next  to 
a shed  across  the  street  from  the  residence  the  agents  were 
watching.  Agent  A approached  D and  upon  shining  his  flash- 
light into  the  car  observed  numerous  jars,  like  those  used 
for  moonshine,  he  yelled  to  his  men  to  hold  him  this  car  is 
loaded.  A checked  both  the  contents  of  the  interior  of  the 
car  and  the  trunk.  Was  this  a legal  search? 

YES.  nIf  the  search  came  after  the  arrest,  then  the  search 
was  valid  as  incident  to  a lawful  arrest.  Draper  v.  United 
States,  358  U.S.  307.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  search 
occurred  before  the  arrest,  it  came  within  the  rule  that  a 
search  without  a warrant  of  an  automobile  engaged  in  the 
illegal  transportation  of  intoxicating  liquor,  made  upon 
probable  cause,  is  not  prohibited  by  the  Fourth  Amendment, 
Carroll  v.  United  States,  267  U.S.  132.  It  is  our  opinion 
that  ’probable  cause’  existed  under  the  facts  of  the  case.” 

See  United  States  v.  Haley,  321  F.2d  956  (1965). 


Case  2. 


Federal  agents  were  informed  by  a reliable  informant 
that  D was  going  to  make  a transfer  of  moonshine  whisky  at 
the  house  of  a woman  with  a record  of  convictions  for  whisky 
violations.  The  informant  said  that  whisky  would  be  trans- 
ferred from  one  vehicle  to  another.  The  agents  stationed 
themselves  near  the  house  in  question  and  observed  a car 
drive  into  the  driveway  next  to  another  car  and  extinguish 
lights  all  around,  and  begin  to  transfer  boxes  of  what 
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appeared  to  be  mason  jars  from  one  automobile  to  another. 

The  agents  drove  their  car  into  the  driveway,  blocking  it, 
apprehended  D and  a companion  and  took  the  keys  to  the  car 
and  opened  the  trunk  and  discovered  moonshine  whisky.  Did 
the  agents  make  a legal  search  and  seizure? 

YES._  The  court  said:  ’’When  dealing  with  automobiles  that  are 

readily  moveable  the  rule  requiring  officers  to  obtain 
search  warrants  is  somewhat  relaxed.  (_  Carroll  v.  United 
States_/.  In  that  case  the  Court  declared  that  if  the 
search  and  seizure  without  a warrant  are  made  upon  probable 
cause,  that  is,  upon  a belief,  reasonably  arising  out  of 
circumstances  known  to  the  seizing  officer,  that  an  auto- 
mobile or  other  vehicle. contains  that  which  by  law  is  subject 
to  seizure  and  destruction,  the  search  and  seizure  are  valid. 
The. Court  further  declared  that  the  right  to  search  and  the 
validity  of  the  seizure  are  not  dependent  upon  the  right  to 
arrest;  consequently,  the  search  may  precede  the  arrest. 
Recently  the  Court  stated  the  probable  cause  standard  as 
follows:  In  testing  the  sufficiency  of  probable  cause  for 

an  officer’s  action  even  without  a warrant,  we  have  held 
that  he  may  rely  upon  information  received  through  an 
informant,  rather  than  upon  his  direct  observations,  as  long 
as  the  informant’s  statement  is  reasonably  corroborated  by 
other  matters  within  the  officer's  knowledge.  Jones  v. 

United  States,  362  U.S.  257  (I960). 

’’This  test  had  been  met  in  the  present  case.  Not 
only  did  the  officers  act  upon  information  furnished  by 
a. reliable  informant  but  it  was  then  corroborated  by 
circumstance's  within  the  officers'  knowledge.” 

See  United  States  v.  Sutton.  321  F.2d  221  (1963), 


Case  3. 


A reliable  informant  (I)  told  officers  about  a 
narcotics  pusher  (D).  (I)  called  D on  the  phone  while  a 

police  officer  listened  on  the  same  phone.  (I)  made  plans 
to  meet  D in  45  minutes  to  buy  some  heroin.  Four  officers, 
who  did  not  have  time  to  secure  a search  warrant,  went  to 
the  planned  location  and  staked  it  out.  While  staked  out, 

D drove  up  and  all  the  officers  recognized  him  as  a known 
narcotics  pusher.  The  officers  arrested  D and  searched  his 
person  and  found  a vial  of  capsules  which  was  heroin.  Then 
the  officers  searched  his  car.  Was  a warrant  required  to 
search  his  car? 

NO.  The  court  said:  ’’Although  the  appellant  was  on  foot 

when  apprehended,  he  had  an  automobile  ready  for  his  use 
and  coulcheasily  have  removed  himself  and  the  evidence  from 
the  vicinity  had  his  suspicions  been  aroused.  The  problem 
was  analogous  to  that  presented  in  search  of  an  automobile 
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for  which  a warrant  is  seldom  required." 

See  United  States  v.  Johnson.  363  F.2J  333  (1966). 
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Case  4. 


A city  policeman  received  information  that  Ds  were 
making  whisky  and  transporting  it  into  the  city.  About  two 
weeks  before  the  arrest,  he  received  information  from  the 
same  source  of  the  make,  model  and  license  number  of  the 
pickup  used  to  haul  whisky.  About  the  same  time  an  investi- 
gator for  the  Alcohol  division  of  the  government  received 
information  about  Ds* activities.  On  the  day  of  the  arrest 
the  city  policeman  received  information  that  Ds  would  be 
transporting  whisky  in  the  early  evening  of  that  day  from 
the  southwest  in  the  described  pickup.  The  policeman  relayed 
this  information  to  the  Alcohol  division,  and  they  took  up 
position  in  the  southwest  section  of  the  city  and  observed 
Ds.  Upon  stopping  D his  wife  made  a statement  that  the 
whisky  was  not  theirs.  The  agents  arrested  Ds  and  searched  the 
truck.  Should  the  agents  secure  a search  warrant  under  the 
circumstances? 

NO.  The  validity  of  a search  rests  upon  the  reasonableness 
under  all  the  circumstances  and  not  upon  the  practicality 
of  obtaining  a search  warrant.  "Assuming  that  the  officers 
had  time  to  procure  a warrant  after  receiving  confidential 
information,  and  that  such  information  was  insufficient  to 
justify  its  issuance,  it  certainly  cannot  be  gainsaid  that 
officers  with  information  to  the  effect  that  at  a specified 
time  a particularly  described  vehicle,  occupied  by  named 
persons  who  were  suspected  of  being  in  the  illicit  whisky 
business,  would  pass  a point  on  the  road  with  a load  of 
whisky,  would  not  be  justified  in  taking  up  a watch  at  a 
vantage  point.  For  a federal  enforcement  officer  to  ignore 
information  of  this  kind  would  be  a manifest  dereliction. 

When,  at  the  designated  time,  the  described  vehicle  passed, 
occupied  by  two  persons  answering  the  description  of  the  . . . 

L Ds_/>  traveling  in  the  direction  of  the  city,  the  infor- 
mation was  no  longer  mere  hearsay.  It  was  thereupon  reliably 
confirmed  and  assuredly  provided  reasonable  grounds  for 
investigation,  including  interception  and  detention."  "Nor  do 
we. think  it  can  be  denied  that  the  voluntary  statement,  ’the 
whisky  is  not  ours,’  and  the  visible  evidence  thereof, 
together  with  all  other  facts  and  circumstances,  constituted 
probable  cause  for  an  arrest  and  search." 

See  United  States  v.  One  1957  Ford  Ranchero  Pickup  Truck, 

265  F.2d  2l  (1959).  


An 


agent  received  an  anonymous  phone  call. 


He  was 
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told  the  license  number  of  the  car  and  given  a description 
of  the  vehicle  that  was  believed  to  be  carrying  non-tax-naid 
liquor.  It  was  supposed  to  be  on  a certain  highway  at  a 
certain  time.  The  agent  and  his  partner  staked  out  the  road 
and  when  the  car  appeared,  it  was  not  visibly  violating  any 
law.  The  agents’  only  reason  for  putting  the  car  under 
surveillance  was  the  telephone  call.  JThe  officers  followed 
the  car  and  after  the  occupants  acted^&spiciously  pulled 
them  over  and  searched  the  car.  Did  the  agents  have  probable 
cause  to  search  the  car? 

NO.  ”If  reliable  information  is  to  be  the  sole  and  uncorro- 
borated basis  of  probable  cause,  it  finds  no  support  in  the 
communications  of  an  unknown  informer.  It  is  self-evident 
that  none  can  know  the  reliability  of  an  unknown  source,  and 
reliability  is  the  controlling  factor.  ...”  And  this  is 
especially  true  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  agent  said 
the  telephone  call  from  this  unknown  source  was  the  sole 
cause  of  his  waiting  by  the  highway  to  search  Ds  car. 

”If,  however,  the  officers  received  uncorroborated 
information  and  if  the  officer  goes  to  a certain  place  and 
before  initiating  the  search  then  observes  facts  sufficient 
within  themselves  to  constitute  probable  cause  he  may  proceed. 
In  such  case  the  legality  of  the  search  does  not  depend  upon 
the  credibility  of  something  told  but  stands  on  what  has  been 
seen  and  heard — ’what  took  place  in  their  presence.’”  Scher 
v.  United  States,  305  U.S.  251  (1938). 

Just  because  the  D came  along  the  highway,  as 
predicted,  would  not  constitute  probable  cause.  An  enemy, 
name  unknown  and  reliability  unknown,  may  call  the  officer 
and  falsely  say  that  citizen  has  a load  of  liquor. 

See  Potter  v.  United  States.  362  F.2d  493  (1966). 


Case  6. 


The  police  were  summoned  to  investigate  suspicious 
persons  that  were  seen  near  a doorway  and  alley  at  midnight. 
Officers  arrived  and  immediately  recognized  D as  a dangerous 
criminal  who  had  nearly  killed  one  of  their  fellow  officers. 
D was  immediately  arrested  and  the  officer  searched  his 
person.  He  found  on  Ds  person  a paring  knife  with  an  eight- 
inch  blade,  a set  of  automobile  keys,  and  three  12-gauge 
shotgun  shells.  The  man  who  summoned  the  police  informed 
the  officers  that  he  had  seen  two  men  leave  the  area  of  a 
Chrysler  automobile  and  proceed  down  an  alley.  Thereupon, 
one  officer  immediately  went  to  the  Chrysler  automobile  a 
block  away.  He  first  determined  that  the  license  plate 
attached  to  the  Chrysler  was  assigned  to  a different  vehicle 
and,  although  the  car  doors  were  unlocked,  he  determined 
that  the  keys  taken  from  D upon  his  arrest  fit  the  Chrysler. 
He  searched  the  car  and  found  a twelve-gauge  sawed-off 
shotgun  under  the  front  sreat  of  the  vehicle.  Was  the  search 
proper? 
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YES.  The  court  said  that  the  search  was  proper  and  under 
the  circumstances  the  arresting  officer  would  have  been 
derelict  in  his  duty  had  he  not  made  an  immediate  search 
of  the  automobile.  This  is  so  because  such  a search 
accompanying  the  arrest  might  have  disclosed  burglary  tools, 
weapons  or  fruits  of  the  burglary  which  otherwise  might  not 
have  been  available.  If  time  had  been  consumed  to  effectuate 
obtaining  of  a search  warrant  and  returning  to  the  vehicle, 
an  accomplice  might  well  have  moved  the  car  or  at  least 
stripped  it  of  any  incriminating  evidence. 

See  Moody es  v.  United  States,  404  F.2d  360  ( 1968 ) . 


Case  7 . 


The  night  before  lobster  season  two  game  wardens 
were  watching  a beach  area.  They  observed  people  loading 
bags  from  a sport  fishing  vessel  to  a smaller  boat.  The 
bags  were  similar  to  those  used  for  bagging  lobsters.  The 
wardens  also  noticed  these  people  make  several  trips  to 
shore  where  fhey  unloaded  the  bags  on  the  beach.  There 
were  three  men  on  the  beach  receiving  the  bags.  The  wardens 
were  convinced  that  the  men  were  taking  lobsters  illegally 
and  moved  in  and  arrested  D.  Two  men  ran  up  some  stairs 
away  from  the  beach  and  the  fishing  vessel  started  away  from 
the  shore.  One  warden  chased  the  other  men  and  came  up  to  a 
station  wagon  with  its  tailgate  open.  Inside  the  station 
wagon  was  a bag  similar  to  the  bags  being  used  on  the  beach. 
The  warden  opened  the  bag  expecting  to  find  lobsters  but 
discovered  it  contained  a substance  that  looked  like  mari- 
huana. Was  the  search  of  the  bag  in  the  back  of  the  station 
wagon  proper? 

YES.  The  warden  searched  the  duffel  bag  on  the  open  tail- 
gate of  the  station  wagon  after  appellant  was  lawfully 
arrested.  The  most  recent  pronouncement  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  area  of  search  and  seizure  incident  to  arrest 
is  Chimel  v.  United  States,  395  U.S.  752,  $9  S.Ct.  2034, 

23  L.Ed.2d  685  (1969).  There  it  was  held  that  a search 
incident  to  a lawful  arrest  in  a residence  may  not  go  beyond 
the  area  from  which  the  person  arrested  might  obtain  weapons 
or  evidentiary  items.  The  effect  is  to  limit  the  scope  of 
residential  searches  once  allowed  under  authority  of  United 
States  v.  Rabinowitz,  339  U.S.  56,  70  S.Ct.  430,  94  L.Ed. 

653  (1950)  and  Harris  v.  United  States,  331  U.S.  145,  67  S.Ct. 
1098,  91  L.Ed.  1399  (1947).  The  court  in  Chimel  observed  in 
the  opinion  in  footnote  9 that: 

Our  holding  today  is  of  course  entirely  consistent 
with  the  recognized  principle  that,  assuming  the 
existence  of  probable  cause,  automobiles  and  other 
vehicles  may  be  searched  without  warrants  ’where  it  is 
not  practicable  to  secure  a warrant,  because  the  vehicle 
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can  be  quickly  moved  out  of  the  locality  or  jurisdiction 
in  which  the  warrant  must  be  sought.'  Carroll  v.  United 
States,  267  U.S.  132,  153  £ 45  S.Ct.  280,  285,  69  L.Ed. 
5^3_7 i see  Brinegar  v.  United  States,  338  U.S.  160 
L 69  S.Ct.  1302,  93  L.Ed.  1879 J~> 

It  is  concluded  that  the  law  prior  to  Chimel  controls 
the  search  of  motor  vehicles.  This  would  include  the  search 
and  seizure  of  the  duffel  bag  found  on  the  tailgate  of  the 
station  wagon,  which  bag  could  have  been  quickly  moved. 

Two  suspects  were  still  at  large.  Presumably  they 
had  the  keys  to  the  station  wagon.  If  the  bag  was  not  im- 
mediately searched  and  seized  there  was  a likelihood  that 
the  car  and  its  contents  would  be  driven  away.  See  Travis  v. 
United  States,  362  F.2d  477,  480,  481  (fn.  3)  (9th  Cir. ) , 
cert.  den.  385  U.S.  885,  87  S.Ct.  179,  17  L.Ed. 2d  113  (1966). 

She  Call  v.  United  States,  417  F.2d  462  (1969). 


Case  8. 


P saw  D sell  drugs  to  F.  D was  not  within  reach 
and  was  not  arrested.  P asked  D no  sell  him  100  capsules  of 
heroin  and  100  of  cocaine.  D appeared  at  the  agreed  time 
and  place.  P arrested  D but  found  no  drugs.  D told  P the 
license  number  of  the  cab  he  had  just  parked.  P found  the 
cab  and  searched  it  without  a warrant,  and  seized  narcotics 
concealed  in  it.  Was  this  an  illegal  search  and  seizure? 

NO.  The  "Fourth  Amendment  has  been  construed  ...  as 
recognizing  a necessary  difference  between  a search  of  a 
store,  dwelling  house,  or  other  structure  in  respect  of  which 
a proper  official  warrant  readily  may  be  obtained  and  a 
search  of  a ship,  motor  boat,  wagon,  or  automobile  for  contra- 
band goods,  where  it  is  not  practical  to  secure  a warrant, 
because  the  vehicle  can  be  quickly  moved  ...  if  the  search 
and  seizure  without  a warrant  are  made  upon  probable  cause, 
that  is,  upon  a belief,  reasonably  arising  out  of  circum- 
stances known  to  the  seizing  officer,  that  an  automobile  or 
other  vehicle  contains  that  wnich  by  law  is  subject  to  seizure 
and  destruction,  the  search  and  seizure  are  valid."  Carroll  v. 
United  States,  267  U.S.  132.  There  is  nothing  unreasonable 
in  tue  belief  of  P that  D either  had  drugs  on  him  or  they 
were  in  the  cab  D was  driving. 

See  United  States  v.  Cefarstti , 202  F.2d  13  (1952). 


Case  9. 


At  3:00  A.M.  a bank  burglary  occurred  in  Mission, 
Kansas  and  police  were  tipped  off  by  a burglar  alarm.  It 
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looked  like  the  burglars  left  in  haste  Since  there  was 
considerable  amounts  of  money  dropped  near  the  bank.  About 
one  hour  later  officers  noticed  a 1959  Pontiac,  bearing 
Missouri  license  plates,  parked  in  front  of  the  police 
station  which  was  three  blocks  from  the  bank,  which  had  not 
been  parked  there  two  hours  before.  The  car  did  not  have 
morning  dew  on  it  like  other  cars  parked  nearby  and  the 
engine  was  warm.  The  officers  checked  the  license  plates 
and  found  that  they  were  registered  to  a Mr.  W.  of  Kansas 
City,  Missouri,  for  a 1954  Ford.  The  officers  immediately 
checked  the  car.  The  keys  were  on  the  floor,  and  in  the 
glove  compartment  they  found  car  registration  for  a Mr.  W, 
and  a billfold  belonging  to  D and  another  individual.  A 
photograph  in  the  billfold  led  to  the  identification  of  D 
as  a former  employee  of  a janitorial  service  which  cleaned 
the  bank.  D had  worked  for  the  service  about  one  year 
earlier  and  had  been  provided  with  a key  to  the  bank  at  that 
tine.  Was  the  search  of  the  car  proper? 

YES.  The  court  said:  "Consideration  must  first  be  given  to 

the  search  of  the  Pontiac.  Between  2:00  and  2:45  A.M.  on  the 
day  of  the  burglary  an  officer  on  cruiser  patrol  had  passed 
the  spot  where  the  car  was  found  parked  and  the  car  was  not 
there.  He  later  saw  the  car  at  about  4:30  to  4:45  A.M.  and 
reported  to  officers  investigating  the  burglary.  They 
checked  the  Missouri  license  and  were  told  that  it  had  been 
issued  to  a Ford.  These  circumstances  plus  the  nearby 
burglary  were  reasonable  grounds  for  a further  investigation 
of  the  car.  They  found  the  engine  warm  and  saw  the  keys  on 
the  floor.  The  situation  was  such  that  they  were  justified 
in  examining  the  glove  compartment  where  they  found  the 
billfolds  of  Willie  and  Henry.  We  believe  that  a prudent 
man  would  have  acted  as  the  officers  did." 

See  Murray  v.  United  States.  351  F.2d  330  (1965). 


Case  10. 


There  was  a theft  from  an  interstate  shipment  of 
whisky  at  a terminal  in  Chicago.  Federal  agents  suspected 
D,  but  did  not  have  anything  to  substantiate  this  belief. 
Agents  followed  D,  on  two  occasions,  to  a gangway  leading 
to  residential  premises,  and  D returned  carrying  packages. 
From  a distance  of  some  300  feet,  the  agents  could  not 
determine  the  size,  number  or  contents  of  the  cartons.  The 
agents  pulled  D over  and  found  out  the  cartons  contained 
stolen  radios,  after  holding  D for  two  hours.  They  then 
placed  D under  formal  arrest.  Was  there  probable  cause  for 
the  arrest  and  search  and  seizure? 

NO.  Riding  in  the  car,  stopping  in  an  alley,  picking  up 
packages,  driving  away— these  were  all  acts  that  were 
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outwardly  innocent.  Their  movements  in  the  car  had  no  mark 
jf.;leeing."!en  or  men  acting  furtively.  The  case  might  be 
different  if  the  packages  had  been  taken  from  a terminal  or 
from  an  interstate  trucking  platform.  But  they  were  not. 

The  area  where  the  packages  were  picked  up  was  in  a resi- 
dential section.  The  fact  that  packages  have  been  stolen 
does  not  make  every  man  who  carries  a package  subject  to 
arrest  nor  the  package  subject  to  seizure.  The  police  must 
have  reasonable  ground  to  believe  that  the  particular  package 
carried  by  the  citizen  is  contraband.  Its  shape  and  design 
might  at  times  be  adequate.  The  weight  of  it  and  the  manner 
m which  it  is  carried  might  at  times  be  enough.  But  there 
was  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  cartons  here  in  issue 
probably  contained  liquor.  An  arrest  is  not  justified  by 
what  the  subsequent  search  discloses. 

See  Henry  v.  United  States.  361  U.S.  98  (1959). 


Case  11. 


A police  officer  saw  D put  a bottle  that  appeared  to 
be  liquor  into  his  car,  (It  was  illegal  to  possess  liquor 
at  this  time. ) Later  officers  looked  into  the  car  through 
the  window  and  saw  what  appeared  to  be  liquor.  D was  not 
around  at  this  time,  A police  officer  observed  D in  an 
establishment  and  upon  closer  surveillance  heard *the  pro- 
prictor  say  to  D that  he  could  not  handle  that  kind  of  stuff. 
Did  the  police  need  a search  warrant  to  search  D's  car? 

NO.  The  Fourth  Amendment  prohibits 'Only  unreasonable 
searches  and  seizures.  What  is  considered  unreasonable  is 
determined  by  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  each  case.  In 
this  case  the  police,  from  the  facts,  couldreasonably 
determine  that  D was  engaged  in  the  commission  of  a crime: 
thus  the  officers  were  justified  in  arresting  D and  searching 
his  car  because  it  was  an  instrument  used  in  the  commission 
of  the  offense.  When  officers  believe  that  D committed  or  is 
engaged  in  an  illegal  act,  they  can  act  so  as  not  to  give  the 
criminal  time  and  opportunity  co  escape  or  destroy  evidence 
while  the  officers  go  and  make  application  for  a warrant. 

See  Lambert  v.  United  States.  282  F.  413  (1922). 


Case  12. 


A man  was  assaulted  and  robbed  at  5 P.M.  by  three 
men.  A witness  got  a good  description  of  the  getaway  car  and 
the  men  in  the  car.  At  5:20  P.M.  a description  was  broadcast 
on  the  police  radio  for  a 1953  blue  Chevrolet.  A beat 
officer  saw  the  car  and  reported  a description  of  the  occu- 
pants and  the  license  number.  At  5:40  P.M.  a patrol  car 
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spotted  the  car  and  closed  in  after  getting  assistance  from 
two  other  units.  Officer  Stone  approached  the  car  with  gun 
in  hand,  and  ordered  the  occupants  to  sit  still  and  keep 
their  hands  in  plain  sight.  He  opened  the  front  door  of  the 
automobile  and  asked  for  the  operator’s  drivers  permit.  He 
noticed  a wallet  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  car,  on  the 
Zu  °j*  "e  ^en  went  to  the  other  side  of  the  car,  opened 
the  door,  and  retrieved  the  wallet.  The  wallet  belonged  to 
the  robbery  victim.  The  occupants  were  frisked  on  the  scene 
and  taken  to  the  precinct  house.  Was  the  seizure  of  the 
wallet  proper? 

YES.  Although  the  formal  arrest  was  not  made  until  after  the 
search,  the  search  will  be  upheld  so  long  as  there  is  probable 
cause  for  an  arrest  before  the  search  began.  United  States  v. 
Gorman,  355  £.2d  151  (1965).  In  this  case  the  arrest  took 
place  at  the  time  the  police  officer  approached  the  car, 
probably  with  gun  drawn,  and  told  the  occupants  to  keep  their 
ands  in  plain  sight.  Here  the  police  had  reasonable  grounds 
to  establish  a belief  of  guilt. 


See  Bailey,  v.  United  States.  3$9  F.2d  305  (1967). 


Case  13. 


..  * Officer  B of  the  vice  squad  received  information 
that  a certain  automobile,  1957  orange  and  white  Ford  bearing 
Texas  license  RZ  4426,  would  be  used  in  transporting  policy 
paraphernalia  to  another  city.  B gave  chase  and  drove  as 
much  as  90  M.P.H.  and  observed  B driving  in  and  out  of  traffic 
After  overtaking  D,  the  officer  observed  a bag  next  to  him 
on  the  seat  which  was  shown  to  contain  books  containing 
policy  plays#  Was  a warrant  needed  to  conduct  the  search? 


N0:  The  court  said:  "It  has  been  the  consistent  holding  of 
this  Court  that  an  automobile  may  be  searched  upon  probable 
cause . 


See  Fance  v.  State  of  Texas.  3lS  S.W.2d  72  (195$). 


Case  14. 


Officer  S of  the  narcotics  division  received  a call 
from  a woman  he  knew  as  Maxine  who  said  that  D would  be 
leaving  his  home  in  an  automobile  to  make  delivery  of  heroin, 
S,  accompanied  by  officer  G,  proceeded  at  once  to  D's  home. 

AS  the,yn_ arrived  they  saw  D walking  from  his  house  toward  his 
car.  When  D saw  the  officers,  he  immediately  placed  an 
entire  lighted  cigarette  in  his  mouth  and  threw  a small  tin- 
foil  wrapped  package  onto  the  right  floorboard  of  his 
automobile.  When  retrieved  by  the  officers,  the  package  was 
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shown  to  contain  three  one-ounce  packages  of  heroin.  Was  the 
search  of  the  car  lawful? 

YES.  The  court  relied  upon  the  case  of  Sanders  v.  Texas, 

312  S.W.2d  640  which  held,  "credible  information  plus  the 
unusual  act  of  a person  were  sufficient  to  lead  an  officer  to 
believe  a felony  was  being  committed  in  his  presence,  and 
arrest  and  search  without  warrant  were  lawful.” 

See  Sutton  v.  State  of  Texas.  317  S.W. 2d  58  (1958). 


Case  15. 


Officer  L and  E went  to  a residence  to  execute  a 
search  warrant  for  policy  paraphernalia.  While  at  the 
residence  the  telephone  rang  and  an  unidentified  voice  said 
"to  meet  him  at  the  corner  of  Goliad  and  Crockett  Streets 
at  the  grocery  store  at  4:0GLP.M."  The  officers  were  at  this 
location  at  the  specified  time  and  observed  D drive  up  and 
enter  the  store.  They  looked  in  the  window  of  D’s  car  and 
saw  what  looked  like  policy  slips  r*olled  up  on  the  dashboard. 
When  D came  out  of  the  store,  the  officers  asked  him  where 
his  car  was,  and  he  went  to  the  car  that  they  had  just  checked 
out.  Officer  L identified  the  roll  on  the  dashboard  as  policy 
bets.  The  officers  opened  the  door  and  removed  the  policy 
bets  and  found  numerous  policy  books  and  plays  on  the  floor 
in  the  rear  of  the  car.  Was  the  search  proper? 

YES.  The  court  said,  "the  evidence  shows  that  the  officers 
had  ample  ’Probable  Cause’  to  search  the  appellant’s  autompr 
bile  without  a search  warrant,  and  under  the  facts  presented 
the  search  was  legal." 

See  Davis  v.  State  of  Texas.  316  S.W. 2d  745  (1958).  > 


Case  16. 


A deputy  sheriff  was  informed  that  a certain  described 
automobile  was  used  to  carry  marijuana.  . The  deputy  spotted 
the  car  parked  and  placed  it  under  surveillance.  A short  time 
later  he  observed  four  men  come  out  of  a building  and  get  into 
the  car.  D,  who  was  a passenger,  was  seen  carrying  a brown 
paper  bag  which  he  placed  in  the  back  seat  on  the  driver’s 
side.  D was  sitting  in  the  left  rear  seat  at  the  time  that 
the  deputies  pulled  the  car  over.  One  deputy  said  that  D 
was  stooped  over  in  the  rear  seat  as  if  he  were  looking  for 
something,  prior  to  their  stopping  the  car.  After  the  car 
was  stopped  the  officers  found  that  marijuana  was  in  the  bag. 
Was  a search  warrant  needed  to  search  the  car? 
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NO.  The  court  said  that  the  search  appears  to  be  authorized 
because  of  probable  cause.  Also,  D did  not  own  the  automo- 
bile and  was  in  no  position  to  complain  of  the  search 
because  ”there  was  no  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the  accused.” 

See  Fields  v.  State  of  Texas,  323  S.W.2d  439  (1959). 


Case  17. 


P had  received  a call  from  a citizen,  who  said  that 
he  saw  four  men  standing  next  to  a dead  cow.  When  he  (the 
citizen)  approached,  three  men  jumped  into  the  car  and  one 
fled  toward  some  stock  pens.  He  chased  the  men  in  the  car 
and  after  going  at  speeds  up  to  90  M.P.H.  he  lost  them.  P 
went  to  the  scene  to  investigate,  and  he  spotted  a car  a 
half  mile  from  the  pens.  As  he  approached,  he  observed  four 
men  around  a car  drinking  beer.  The  trunk  of  the  car  was 
partially  open,  and  he  could  ”see  something  black  and  hairy 
inside.”  The  officer,  after  identifying  the  driver  and  the 
other  men,  caused  them  to  open  the  trunk  where  he  discovered 
a dead  cow.  Was  this  proper? 

YES.  An  automobile  can  be  searched  when  there  are  circum- 
t stances  that  would  permit  the  issuance  of  a search  warrant 

due  to  probable  cause.  An  automobile,  because  of  its  mobility, 
may  be  searched  where  the  contraband  or  fruits  of  crime 
could  be  lost  while  a search  warrant  is  being  applied  for. 

The  court  felt  that  probable  cause  did  indeed  exist,  thus  the 
search  was  proper. 

See  Gutierrez  v.  State  of  Texas,  423  S.W.2d  593  (1968). 


Case  18. 

a 

Officers  could  tell  by  the  special  construction  of  a 
car  that  it  was  used  for  transportation  of  illicit  liquor. 

Was  the  search  proper?  (Statute  supports  this  type  of  search 
for  liquor). 


7 


YES.  ”The  uniform  rule  controlling  the  state  courts  in 
holding  the  seizure  legal,  as  well  as  those  holding  it 
illegal,  is  in  consonance  with  the  announcement  of  Carroll  v. 
United  States,  267  U.S.  132.  That  is  to  say,  that  the 
search  of  an  automobile  upon  the  public  highway  may  be  made 
without  warrant  where  the  seizing  officer  has  knowledge  or 
information  of  facts  constituting  ’probable  cause’  as  above 
defined.  The  legality  of  the  search  is  to  be  determined 
alone  upon  the  existence  of  ’probable  cause’  before  the 
search  is  made,  and  is  not  to  be  justified  by  knowledge 
ascertained  through  the  search.  The  search  cannot  be  justi- 
fied upon  mere  suspicion.” 

See  Battle  v.  State  of  Texas,  290  S.W.  762  (1927). 
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Case  19. 


Officer  S received  a radio  call  to  go  to  a house 
where  the  landlady  suspected  a renter  had  marijuana  in  a 
suitcase  at  her  house.  The  landlady  told  S that  earlier  in 
the  day  she  had  passed  the  room  occupied  by  D and  smelled 
what  she  believed  to  be  marijuana  smoke.  She  directed  S to 
d front  room  where  two  suitcases  sat  and  opened  one,  unques- 
tionably without  authority  of  D,  and  discovered  two  complete 
and  one  partially,  smoked  cigarette,  which  later  turned  out  to 
be  marijuana.  Officer  S heard  a car  drive  up,  whereby  he 
left  by  the  back  door  and  joined  officers  a half  block  away. 
Moments  later  the  officers  observed  D carry  out  some  bags 
and  drive  off.  Officers  followed  and  pulled  D over  and 
searched  the  car.  They  found  the  cigarettes  in  a suitcase. 
Was  the  search  proper? 

YES.  The  court  said:  ”A11  persons  have  a right  to  free 

passage  along  a highway  without  interruption  or  search  unless 
the  oificer  has  probable  cause  for  believing  that  their 
vehicles  are  carrying  contraband  or  illegal  merchandise,  in 
which  case  a search  and  seizure  is  valid.  . . . The  reason- 
ableness of  the  search  does  not  necessarily  depend  upon  the 
inability  to  procure  a warrant  in  time  to  make  an  effective 
search.” 

See  McKee  v.  State  of  Texas.  318  S.W.2d  113  (1958). 


Case  20. 


3 

ERIC 


Uniformed  police  were  in  the  process  of  making  some 
arrests  inside  a cafe.  Officers  T and  F of  the  Narcotics 
Division  were  parked  in  an  unmarked  car  and  were  in  civilian 
clothes  watching  the  proceedings  near  the  cafe.  They 
observed  D who  was  about  to  enter  the  cafe,  but  apparently 
seeing  police  making  arrests,  D ran  back  to  his  automobile 
and  attempted  to  drive  away.  Officers  T and  F recognized  D 
as  the  person  who  had  been  reported  as  a handler  of  marijuana. 
Ihey  blocked  his  exit  with  their  car.  T approached  D,  showed 
his  credentials,  searched  D,  and  found  three  cigarettes 
wrapped  in  brown  paper.  Following  this  F searched  D’s  car 
and  found  two  packages  that  were  subsequently  shown  to  contain 
marijuana.  The  city  ordinance  of  the  City  of  Houston  (the 
same  as  Art.  l/*.03,  V.A.C.C.P.,)  was  introduced  in  evidence, 
authorizing  the  arrest,  detention  and  search  of  persons  of 
suspicious  demeanor.  Was  the  search  proper? 

YES,  The  court  said,  ”We  do  not  hold  that  the  information 
which  the  officer  had  received  about  the  appellant’s  /^D’s"7 
connection  with  narcotics  alone  would  have  authorized  the  ~ 
search,  but  we  do  hold  that  his  flight  under  the  circumstances 
here  presented,  together  with  the  information  which  the 
officer  had  about  him,  authorized  the  arrest  of  the  appellant 
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as  a person  of  suspicious  demeanor  under  the  ordinance,  and 
the  subsequent  search,” 

See  French  v.  State  of  Texas,  284  S.W.2d  359  (1955). 


Case  21. 


A witness  noticed  two  men  standing  next  to  an 
Oldsmobile  that  was  parked  next  to  his  car  at  the 
P*  Pharmacy,  As  he  approached  the  men,  one  carrying  a case 
with  handles  quickly  got  in  the  Oldsmobile  and  left.  The 
witness  wrote  down  the  license  number,  checked  his  car  to 
see  if  anything  had  been  tampered  with,  and  called  the 
police.  Officer  W received  the  license  number  from  the 
Witness  and  proceeded  to  look  for  the  Oldsmobile.  As  W 
passed  the  P,  Pharmacy,  he  saw  two  men  standing  nearby.  He 
proceeded  down  a side  street  and  spotted  the  Oldsmobile  with 
the  license  number  that  he  had  been  given.  The  Oldsmobile 
had  a driver  who  drove  off  after  W had  made  a U-turn  down  the 
street#  He  observed  the  Oldsmobile  pull  up  and  pick  up  the 
two  men  standing  on  the  sidewalk.  W followed  it  and  signaled 
it  to  stop.  When  it  stopped,  the  driver  got  out  as  W went 
forward.  When  the  two  passengers  got  out,  officer  W saw  a 
canvas  bag  on  the  floorboard  behind  where  their  feet  had 
been.  The  bag  contained  nitroglycerin,  detonation  caps, 
wires,  punches,  gloves,  and  a partially  filled  bottle  of 
whisky.  Was  the  seizure  proper? 

YES.  The  court  said,  "the  facts  . . . constituted  sufficient 
probable  cause  to  authorize  the  officers  to  stop  the  Oldsmo- 
bile and  the  contents  of  the  bag  therein  authorized  the 
arrest  of  the  appellant.” 

See  Barnes  v.  State  of  Texas.  278  S.W.2d  305  (1954). 


Case  22. 


• u n 0ff^-cer  s saw  a car  parked  near  a drugstore  at  3:20  A.M. 
with  D sitting  on  the  passenger  side  of  the  car.  As  the 
°^^cer  pulled  alongside,  he  spotted  a man  walking  across  the 
street  toward  them.  Upon  inquiry  the  man  said  he  was  having 
trouble  getting  his  car  to  start.  Observing  the  car  pull 
away  with  no  difficulty,  officer  S noted  the  license  number 
and  checked  the  drugstore  and  found  the  door  facing  the 
street  had  been  pried  open.  He  then  pursued  and  overtook 
the  automobile.  He  searched  the  driver  and  found  no  weapons. 
Another  policeman,  P,  arrived  upon  the  scene  and  noticed  D, 
the  woman  passenger,  lean  down  in  her  seat  as  he  approached. 

P searched  the  car  and  found  a pistol  under  the  seat  which 
she  occupied.  Was  the  search  of  the  csr  proper? 
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YES.  The  court  said,  "/”t_7he  facts  stated  are  sufficient 
to  show  probable  cause  for  the  search  of  the  automobile." 

See  Tumlin  v.  State  of  Texas,  351  S.W.2d  242  (1961). 


Case  23. 


A business  had  been  burglarized  earlier  in  the  day. 
The  business  owner's  son  had  discovered  the  whereabouts  of 
the  burglars  and  had  seen  some  of  the  stolen  loot.  Officers 
while  on  the  way  to  that  location  spotted  Ds  driving  off. 

The  officers  stopped  Ds  and  searched  the  car  finding  the 
stolen  property.  Was  the  search  proper? 

YES.  The  court  said,  "it  appears  from  the  record  that  the 
officers  had  probable  cause  for  the  search." 

See  Byrom  v.  State  of.  Texas.  104  S.W.2d  870  (1937). 


Case  24. 


P arrested  Ds  inside  of  a business  at  4:00  A.M.  Ds 
were  attempting  to  break  open  coin-operated  machines.  P 
searched  Ds'  car  parked  some  100  feet  away  from  the  business. 
Was  this  search  proper? 

YES.  The  evidence  is  deemed  sufficient  to  show  probable 
cause  for  the  arrest  of  Ds  and  for  the  incidental  search  of 
the  automobile. 

See  Mijler  v.  State  of  Texas.  399  S.W.2d  347  (1966). 


Case  25. 


An  officer  searched  D's  car  without  a search  warrant 
and  found  whisky  which  was  in  violation  of  the  law.  Was  the 
search  proper? 

NO.  The  court  held  where  the  officers  held  no  search  warrant 
or  did  not  have  probable  cause  or  sufficient  information 
before  the  search  to  constitute  "probable  cause"  the  evidence 
is  inadmissible. 

See  McPherson  v.  State  of  Texas.  300  S.W.  936  (1927). 


Case  26. 


(A)  was  looking  out  of  a hospital  window  around 
midnight  and  observed, lin  the  previously  inactive  parking 
lot,  a car  pull  in  and  D get  out  and  enter  a car  parked  next 
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to  his.  (A)  observed  D make  several  trips  from  that  car  to 
the  Nash  that  D was  driving,  and  on  one  occasion  he  saw  D 
carrying  a quantity  of  clothes.  (A)  instructed  a nurse  to 
call  the  police.  Officers  B,  C,  and  E,  in  responding  to  the 
call,  observed  a Nash  on  the  parking  lot  and  placed  their 
car  in  position  to  prevent  its  departure.  The  officers  were 
| talking  to  D when  (A)  arrived  and  said:  "That's  the  man  you 

J want , there.”  The  police  searched  D's  car.  Was  the  search 
f proper? 

YES.  The  officers  had  probable  cause  to  search  when  (A) 
said,  "There  is  your  man."  (A)  stated  that  there  were  no 
persons  on  the  parking  lot  other  than  D,  who  was  in  the  Nash. 

See  Williams  v.  State  of  Texas.  339  S.W.2d  201.  (I960). 

— • “r-  " * 

Traffic  Offenses  and  Probable  Cause-Cases 
Case  27. 

Officers  A and  B of  the  Oklahoma  City  Police  Depart- 
ment observed  a car  violate  a traffic  ordinance.  The 
officers  turned  on  their  patrol  car's  red. light  and  pursued. 
They  observed  D,  who  was  on  the  passenger  side,  motion  as  if 
putting  something  under  the  seat  as  the  car  came  to  a stop. 
The  officers  approached  on  both  sides  of  the  car  and  A had 
the  driver  get  out.  A frisked  him  and  found  money  orders  in 
someone  else's  name.  B frisked  the  other  two  passengers  and 
found  no  weapons  or  contraband.  B had  the  passengers  step 
to  the  back  of  the  car  and  then  shined  his  flashlight  under 
the  right  front  seat  and  found  a revolver.  Further  search 
disclosed  another  revolver  under  the  left  front  seat.  The 
driver  had  been  arrested  for  a traffic  violation.  Was  the 
search  proper? 

\ 

YES.  The  court  said,  "By  its  own  terms  the  Fourth  Amendment 
protects  people  'against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures,' 
Thus  not  all  searches  run  afoul  of  the  constitutional 
sanction  but  only  those  unreasonable  in  origin  or  scope. 

While  the  evolution  of  this  constitutional  standard  of  reason- 
ableness has  varied  with  our  sense  of  justice,  it  is  certain 
today  that  warrantless  searches  on  probable  cause  are  reason- 
able only  when  it  is  unfeasible  to  obtain  a search  warrant  on 
proper  affidavit.  Unless,  of  course,  it  is  reasonably 
'incident'  to  a legal  arrest,  or  can  be  said  to  be  a mere 
'stop  and  frisk'  as  in  Terry  v.  Ohio  ^392-  U.S.  1,  (1968)J7. 
Notably,  these  exceptions  are  not  based  on  anything  inherent 
in  the  exception  itself  but  result  from  the  inductive  case 
by  case  application  of  the  constitutional  standard  of 
reasonableness.  Thus  these  exceptions  are  traditionally 
justified  by  the  need  to  protect  the  arresting  officers, 
prevent  escape,  collect  instrumentalities  or  fruits  cf  the 
crime  (and  now  evidence,  Warden  Md.  Penitentiary  v.  Hayden, 
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3S7  U.S.  294  (1967),  and  prevent  delay  which  might  otherwise 
permit  the  criminal  to  escape  or  commit  his  crime.  ’From 
this  rational  it  is  clear  that  the  scope  of  search  contempo- 
raneous with  a legal  arrest  must  have  a reasonable  relation- 
ship to  the  protection  of  the  officer  or  the  crime,  for  which 
the  accused  was  arrested.’  The  scope  of  the  searchf  must  be 
’strictly  tied  to  and  justified  by’  the  circumstances  which 
render  its  initiation  permissible,  i.e.  the  detention  or 
^arrest.  If  not,  the  search  is  unreasonable  and  violates 
Fourth  Amendment  protected  interests.  We  are  in  complete 
agreement  with  the  prevailing  federal  and  state  authority 
which  condemns  the  search  of  persons  and  automobiles 
following  routine  traffic  violations.  Such  searches  can  only 
be  justified  in  exceptional,  on  the  spot  circumstances  which 
rise  to  the  dignity  of  probable  cause.” 

In  this  case  the  driver  was  under  arrest  and,  upon 
search,  suspicious  money  orders  were  found  and  along  with 
the  suspicious  movements  inside  the  car  prior  to  stopping 
gave  probable  cause  to  the  subsequent  look  under  the  right 
front  seat.  When  a weapon  was  found,  this  precipitated 
further  inquiry  and  justified  further  search. 

See  United  States  v.  Humphrey.  409  F. 2d  1055  (1969). 


Case  26. 


Officers  observed  D run  a stoplight  while  going 
around  30  M.P.H.  at  12:30  A.M.  The  officers  pursued.  D 
halted  briefly  and  then  started  up  again.  He  hit  two  parked 
cars,  turned  down  an  alley,  and  hit  a fence.  D opened  the 
door,  leaving  the  dome  light  on,  and  fled  on  foot.  One 
officer  chased  D and  the  other  approached  the  car  observing 
through  the  open  door  two  mail  bags  labeled  ”U.S.  Mail.”  The 
officers  sent  D back  to  the  station  in  a police  wagon  and 
took  the  mail  bags  to  the  precinct  where  it  was  determined 
that  they  were  stolen.  Was  a search  warrant  needed  since 
the  officers  had  no  knowledge  that  the  bags  were  in  his 
possession  unlawfully? 

NO.  The  court  said,  ”Although  it  is  possible  that  the  mail 
bags  could  have  been  in  appellant’s  possession  lawfully,  the 
>.  circumstances  outlined  above  gave  the  officers  probable 
cause  to  believe  that  a crime  involving  the  mail  bags  had 
been,  and  was  being,  committed.  ...” 

See  Hiet  v.  United  States,  372  F.2d  911  (1967). 


Case  29. 


Police  had  J’s  car  under  surveillance,  D drove  by 
the  car  several  times  and  Officer  A decided  that  he  was 
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probably  waiting  to  make  contact  with  the  owners  of  the  car 
under  surveillance.  He  pulled  D over  under  the  Dretext  of 
citing  him  for  a traffic  violation.  He  searched  the  car  and 
found  narcotics.  Was  the  search  proper? 

NO.  D was  arrested  for  a minor  traffic  offense.  It  is  not 
clear  at  just  what  time  the  traffic  arrest  turned  into  a 
narcotics  arrest,  but  it  could  not  have  been  until  after  the 
search.  Until  that  time  there  was  no  probable  cause  to 
believe  that  the  vehicle  was  transporting  narcotics,  and 
there  was  no  probable  cause  to  make  an  arrest  for  the  Dosses- 
sion  of  drugs. 

See  Amador  - Gonzalez  v.  United  States.  391  F.2d  30$. 


Case  30. 


Police  officer  Powers  received  a radio  call  that  a 
group  in  an  old  model  car  had  just  fired  shots  at  Z’s  home. 

Z was  a nonstriking  employee  of  a strike  torn  company. 

Officer  P spotted  a suspicious  car  and  began  following  it, 
noticing  a fresh  bullet  hole  in  the  trunk.  The  car  speeded 
away  but  was  stopped  after  P radioed  ahead.  P arrived  at  the 
location  where  the  car  was  stopped.  The  car  contained  three 
individuals  who  were  subseauently  taken  to  jail  for  what  was 
suggested  to  be  reckless  driving.  While  Ds  were  in  jail, 
officer  P and  others  searched  the  car  and  found  an  air  rifle 
under  the  front  seat.  Was  the  search  proper? 

NO.  The  court  held  that  the  search  was  not  shown  to  have 
been  based  upon  sufficient  cause.  "...  /“T  There  is  no 
indication  that  the  police  had  purported  to  imnound  or  to 
hold  the  car,  that  they  were  authorized  by  any  state  law  to 
do  so,  or  that  their  search  of  the  car  was  intended  to  inrole- 
ment.  the  purposes  of  such  custody.  Here  the  police  seem  to 
have  parked  the  car  near  the  courthouse  merely  as  a conven- 
ience to  the  owner,  and  to  have  been  willing  for  some  friend 
or  relative  to  McKinney  /~D_7  (or  McKinney  himself  if  he  were 
soon  released  from  custody)  to  drive  it  awav.  . . . The 
record  before  us  does  not  contain  evidence  that  Sheriff 
Kirkpatrick,  ...  or  other  officers  who  assisted  in  the 
search  had  reasonable  or  probable  cause  to  believe  that 
evidence  would  be  found  in  petitioner’s  car.  ...  As  far 
as  this  record  shows,  Powers  knew  only  that  the  car  he 
chased  was  ’an  old  make  model  car, ’ that  it  speeded  up  when 
he  chased  it,  and  that  it  contained  a fresh  bullet  hole.  . . ,« 

See  gyke  v.  Taylor  Implement  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc,,  391  u.S.  216 
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Case  31. 


P stopped  D for  failure  to  give  turn  signal  in 
making  a left  turn.  When  P asked  D for  his  drivers  license, 
he  smelled  marijuana  and  searched  the  car  and  found  a mari- 
juana cigarette.  Was  this  a prooer  search? 

YES.  D was  arrested  for  violating  a traffic  law,  and  upon 
P’s  smelling  marijuana,  P was  authorized  in  searching  the 
automobile. 

I 

See  Chess  v.  State  of  Texas,  357  S.W.2d  3P6  (1962) . 
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CHAPTER  IV 


SEARCH  OF  AUTOMOBILE  INCIDENT  TO  ARREST 


General  Rules; 

Upon  lawful  arrest  the  police  have  the  right  without 
a search  warrant,  to  make  contemooraneous  search  of  the 
person  of  the  accused  for  weapons  or  for  the  fruits  of 

^“^e"!?u.s!ls“(J9UK  the  Cri"e-  Weeks  Vl  United 


, _ The  right  without  a search  warrant  contemporaneously 

.0  search  persons  lawfully  arrested  while  committing  crime 

fUd4°^SeaJCh  bhe  PJ?Ce  where  the  arrest  is  made  in  order 
to  iind  and  seize  things  connected  with  the  crime  as  its 

fruits  or  as  the  means  by  which  it  was  committed,  as  well 
as  weapons  and  other  things  to  effect  an  escape  from 

26^5. S*  20  (1925)  be  doubted*  Afcnello  v.  United  States, 

. • • • /\_7  search  could  not  be  justified  as  incident 

to  an  arrest  without  considering  whether  the  purpose  of 
the  search  was  connected  with  the  reason  for  the  arrest, 
whether  the  search  was  contemporaneous  with  the  arrest, 
whether  the  evidence  was  easily  destructible  or  could  be 
moved,  and  whether  the  officer’s  life  was  threatened. 
Preston  v.  United  States,  376  U.S.  364  (1964). 

Once  an  accused  in  under  arrest  and  in1 custody,  then 
a search  made  at  another  place,  without  a warrant,  is 
simply  not  incident  to  the  arrest.  Preston  v.  United 
States,'  376  U.S.  364  (1964). 

A search  incident  to  an  arrest  must  have  as  one  or 
more  of  its  purposes  the  discovery  of  (1)  the  fruits  of 
the  crime:  (2)  instrumentalities  used  to  commit  the 
crime;  (3)  weapons  or  like  material  which  put  the 
arresting  officer  in  danger  or  might  facilitate  escape: 

(4;  contraband,  the  possession  of  which  is  a crime 

VK-UKited  S^ates^  and  by  a recent  decision,  (5) 
material  which  constitutes  evidence  that  the  person 

1*321“  £as  cororcitted  it  (Warden  v.  Hayden,  3S7  U.S.  2% 
(1967).  Purpose  4 and  5 require  probable  cause  as  a 
predicate  for  the  search. 
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The  arrest  must  not  be  a mere  pretext  for  an 
otherwise  illegitimate  search.  Henderson  v.  United 
States,  12  F.2d  528  (1926). 

We  think  it  proper  to  say  that  while  the  failure  to 
obtain  a warrant  when  one  could  readily  have  been  had  is 
not  of  necessity  fatal  to  a search  or  seizure  concomitant 
with  an  arrest  the  nature  of  which  had  been  fully 
anticipated,  it  will  be  fatal  unless  there  are  at  least; 
some  countervailing  factors.  ...  We  hold  that  the 
government  cannot  rely  UDon  an  expected  arrest  to  seize 
stolen  goods,  the  presence  of  which  it  long  had  probable 
cause  to  know  of,  simply  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  of 
obtaining  a search  warrant.  . . . Niro  v.  United  States, 
388  F. 2d  535  (1968). 

Once  a bona  fide  stop  or  arrest  had  been  made  for  a 
traffic  offense,  the  police  can  make  an  additional  arrest 
for  any  other  offense  unexpectedly  discovered  during  the 
course  of  the  investigation.  If,  while  questioning  a 
motorist  regarding  the  operation  of  his  vehicle,  an 
officer  sees  evidence  of  a criminal  violation  in  open 
view,  or  in  some  other  manner  acquires  probable  cause  on 
a more  serious  charge,  he  may  arrest  for  that  offense  and 
incident  thereto  conduct  an  additional  search  for  physical 
evidence.  ...  Under  these  circumstances,  neither  the 
arrest  nor  the  search  is  tied  to  the  traffic  charge,  but 
rather  to  the  violation  later  discovered.  . . . This  is 
true  even  if  no  specific  statement  of  fact  of  the  second 
arrest  is  made.  . . . Taylor  v.  State  of  Texas,  421 
S.W.2d  403  (1967). 


General  Offenses-Search  Incident  to  Arrest-- Cases 
Case  32. 


At  1:40  A.M.  police  officers  responded  to  a radio 
call  in  which  a gas  station  attendant  reported  suspicious 
persons  had  driven  by  the  station  several  times,  and  he 
suspected  they  were  planning  to  rob  him.  The  officers,  in 
resDonse  to  the  call,  observed  Ds  drive  by  the  station 
several  times  and  decided  to  inquire  as  to  Ds  activities  and 
pulled  them  over.  Upon  being  pulled  over  Ds  immediately  got 
out  of  their  car  and  approached  the  police  car  standing  no 
closer  than  twenty  feet  from  their  car  during  the  entire  time 
of  the  police  inquiry.  A radio  check  revealed  that  Ds  car 
license  plates  were  issued  to  another  car.  Ds  were  placed 
under  arrest  for  possession  of  an  improper  license  plate. 

Upon  being  joined  by  a third  police  officer,  the  officers 
commenced  a search  of  the  car  for  evidence  that  would  show 
Ds  intended  to  commit  robbery.  In  the  locked  glove  compart- 
ment they  found  two  pistols.  Was  the  search  of  the  car 
proper? 
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NO.  The  court  said:  "A  warrantless  search  may  escape 

Fourth  Amendment  condemnation  only  in  the  now  narrow  group 
of  cases  where  the  danger  of  postponing  the  search 
demonstrates  the  reasonableness  of  proceeding  without  a 
warrant.  Chimel  v.  California,  1969,  395  U.S.  752,  89  S.Ct. 
2034,  23  L.Ed.2d  685;  Terry  v.  Ohio,  1968,  392  U.S.  1,  88 
S.Ct.  1868,  20  L.Ed.2d  889;  Katz  v.  United  States,  1967, 

389  U.S.  347,  88  S.Ct.  507,  19  L.Ed.2d  576;  Preston  v. 

United  States,  1964,  376  U.S.  364,  84  S.Ct.  88l,  11  L.Ed.2d 
777. 

A search  contemporaneous  with  a lawful  arrest  comes 
within  that  category  if  it  is  confined  to  an  examination  for 
weapons  that  might  be  used  to  resist  the  arrest,  or  for 
evidence  within  the  suspect’s  immediate  control  that  might 
easily  be  destroyed.  Chimel  v.  California,  supra.  Of 
course,  any  evidence  seized  must  be  relevant  to  the  crime 
for  which  the  arrest  was  made,  as  the  probable  cause  for 
the  search  is  inferred  from  the  validity  of  the  arrest. 

In  the  instant  case,  however,  the  search  yielding 
the  revolvers  was  not  ’incident’  to  the  arrest  that  allegedly 
supports  it.  The  testimony  indicates  that  the  search  was 
intended  to  disclose  implements  of  the  robbery  that  the 
police  suspected  the  defendants  were  planning.  The  arresting 
officer  did  not  suggest  any  nexus  between  the  search  and  the 
license  offense  that  had  been  incidentally  uncovered. 

There  was  no  such  need  for  the  officers  arresting 
McNelis  and  McIntyre  to  rush  to  examine  the  locked  glove 
compartment  of  defendants’  car.  Even  if  the  search  were 
related  to  the  offense  on  which  defendants  were  arrested, 
the  situation  did  not  demand  immediate  seizure  of  whatever 
was  inside  their  vehicle.  Defendants,  apparently  unarmed 
and  standing  20  feet  away,  could  not  have  reached  objects  in 
the  car,  either  to  threaten  the  policemen  or  to  destroy 
evidence.  With  three  officers  and  two  police  cars  available 
to  guard  the  car  and  the  suspects,  there  was  no  excuse  for 
failing  to  obtain  a warrant  before  searching  the  automobile. 

See  United  States  v.  McIntyre,  304  F.Supp.  1244  (1969). 


Case  33. 


Ps  received  a description  and  license  number  of  a 
car,  and  of  the  suspects  in  the  car,  who  were  involved  in  a 
theft  of  money  from  a till.  Ps  spotted  the  suspects  car  and 
pulled  them  over.  They  arrested  the  suspects  and  commenced 
a search  of  the  car.  They  found  two  pistols  in  the  glove 
compartment,  postal  money  orders  in  a bag  in  the  back  seat 
and  burglar  tools  in  the  trunk.  Did  Ps  need  a search  warrant? 

NO.  In  this  case  the  officers  were  making  an  arrest  after 
dark  on  a highway  two  miles  from  the  nearest  town,  A search 
for  weapons  for  the  purpose  of  self-protection  constituted 
prudent  police  action  and  was  a reasonable  search  incident  to 
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the  arrest.  Of  course,  other  evidence  found  in  a valid 
search  for  weapons,  including  stolen  money  orders  as  in  the 
present  case,  need  not  be  ignored. 

See  Nash  v.  United  States.  405  F.2d  1047  (1969). 


Case  34. 


D and  his  partner  ran  when  a police  Datrol  car  came 
into  the  area.  The  police  searched  the  area  and  discovered 
that  a robbery  had  occured  lust  prior  to  the  time  the  suspects 
ran.  About  one  half  hour  after  their  initial  encounter,  the 
police  saw  one  of  the  men  who  had  run,  getting  into  a car  in 
a parking  lot  behind  the  looted  store,  they  arrested  him. 
Police  then  searched  the  interior  of  the  car  and  the  trunk, 
and  then  impounded  it.  Was  the  search  of  the  trunk  proper? 

YES.  The  court  held  that  after  D’s  arrest  there  was  no 
danger  from  unseen  weapons  or  of  evidence  disappearing  from 
the  locked  trunk  of  the  car.  The  status  quo  with  respect  to 
the  trunk  could  have  been  maintained  until  a search  warrant 
w^  issued,  particularly  since  the  car  itself  was  impounded 
by  the  police.  But  the  court  held  that  as  far  as  they  knew 
no  court  has  yet  held  that  a car  including  its  trunk,  may  not 
be  searched  without  warrant  at  the  time  and  place  its 
occupants  are  placed  under  lawful  arrest^ 

See  Adams  v.  United  States.  336  F.2d  753  (1964). 


Case  35. 


D was  arrested  while  attempting  to  burglarize  a 
building.  He  denied  that  he  had  a car  but  a search  of  his 
person  disclosed  a key  chain  with  car  keys  and  a car  license 
number  along  with  a small  pistol  and  burglar  tools.  P 
discovered  a car  bearing  this  license  number  and  confronted 
D who  admitted  that  it  was  the  car  that  he  had  used,  but  it 
belonged  to  his  wife,  P searched  the  car  without  a warrant 
and  discovered  evidence  in  the  trunk  that  linked  him  with 
other  burglaries.  Was  this  a proper  search? 

YES.  "Automobiles  are  protected  from  unreasonable  search, 
although  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  can  be  moved  from 
one  place  to  another  so  quickly  we  must  give  reasonable 
interpretation  as  to  when  a search  is  authorized  without 
procurement  of  a search  warrant."  Since  D had  been  arrested 
the  search  was  incident  to  the  arrest  and  thus  proper. 

See  Weller  v.  Russell.  321  F.2d  84S  (1963). 
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Case  36. 


D had  just  robbed  a bank;  a description  of  the 
get-a-way  car  was  received  by  the  police.  A Sheriff’s  deputy 
spotted  a car  that  matched  the  car  and  gave  chase.  D tried 
to  outrun  the  deputy  and  overturned  his  car  in  a field.  He 
was  subsequently  arrested  and  taken  away.  A city  police 
officer  searched  the  interior  of  the  car  and  forced  the  trunk 
open  and  searched  it.  He  found  what  appeared  to  be  the  bank 
money  and  a pistol  in  the  trunk.  Should  the  officer  secure  a 
warrant  before  the  search? 

NO.  An  officer  has  a right  and  duty  to  seize  the  fruits  of 
the  crime  and  the  instruments  of  the  crime  and  evidence  at 
the  time  of  arrest  if  his  leaving  them  unseized  would  create 
a danger  that  they  would  be  destroyed.  (A  fire  could  have 
started  from  gasoline  around  the  car). 

See  Boyden  v.  United  States.  363  F.2d  551  (1966). 


Case  37. 


A deputy  had  received  information  about  an  armed 
robbery  and  the  description  of  the  automobile  in  which  the 
robbers  were  fleeing.  The  deputy  spotted  the  car  and 
arrested  D,  searched  the  car  and  found  the  loot.  Was  the 
search  proper? 

YES.  The  court  said:  "The  evidence  shows  that  before  the 

appellant  and  his  companions  were  arrested  by  the  deputy 
sheriff,  the  deputy  had  received  information  of  the  robbery 
and  a description  of  the  automobile  in  which  the  suspects 
were  fleeing.  This  information  was  sufficient  to  warrant 
the  arrest  of  appfillant  and  his  companion  without  a warrant. 
Art.  215.  /~14.04_7,  V.A.C.C.P.;  Hatfield  v.  State,  276  S.W. 
2d  829.  Tne  arrest  being  lawful,  the  search  incident  thereto 
was  legal." 

See  Tunnel  v.  State  of  Texas.  327  S.W. 2d  590  (1959) . 


Traffic  Offenses-Search  Incident  to  Arrest — Cases 
Case  38. 


D was  arrested  for  speeding  90  in  a 50  mile  zone. 

The  officer  then  obtained  from  the  D his  driver’s  license, 
and  a certificate  of  registration.  This  certificate 
purportedly  showed  the  issuance  to  the  D of  a California 
license  of  the  same  number  as  that  on  the  car,  but  contained 
obvious  erasures  and  alteration.  Shortly  thereafter  the  D 
was  formally  arrested  for  speeding.  Subsequently,  a metal 
identification  plate  was  taken  from  the  doorpost  of  the  car 
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that  D had  been  driving.  Was  the  search  reasonable  and  the 
seizure  of  articles  not  related  to  the  offense  of  speeding 
proper  for  the  prosecution  for  automobile  theft? 

YES.  The  court  said:  "The  arrest  was  made  for  speeding  90 

in  a 50.  After  the  arrest  the  officer  was  justified  in 
searching  for  articles  for  which  the  arrest  was  made. 

Papani  v.  United  States,  84  F.2d  160  (1936).  Although  the 
articles  seized  were  not  related  to  the  arrest,  the  search 
that  produced  them  was  incident  to  the  arrest,  Harris  v. 
United  States,  67  S.Ct,  1098  (1947) • Nor  were  the  police 
required  to  return  them  because  they  were  not  related  to  the 
original  arrest.  Abel  v.  United  States,  362  U.S.  217  (I960). 
After  a bona  fide  arrest  for  one  offense  and  the  subsequent 
finding  of  another  offense  does  not  render  such  finding 
illegal. 

See  Massey  v.  United  States,  358  F.2d  762  (1966) . 


Case  39. 


A highway  patrolman  noticed  D traveling  very  slow  on 
the  highway.  D's  head  was  leaning  over  on  the  left  side.  He 
looked  like  he  was  either  asleep  or  drunk.  The  patrolman 
stopped  the  car  and  asked  D for  his  drivers  license;  he  had 
none.  He  asked  for  a certificate  of  title  which  D did  not 
have.  While  D was  standing  next  to  the  automobile,  P reached 
into  the  window  and  took  from  the  steering  column  a cello- 
phane container.  D could  not  account  for  the  different  names 
on  the  registration  cards  and  a bill  of  sale  found  in  the 
glove  compartment.  P searched  the  trunk  and  came  up  with 
another  document  with  a different  name  then  previously  given. 
D said  that  this  was  his  name.  Was  the  search  proper? 

YES.  After  D admitted  that  he  had  no  license,  the  officer 
had  reasonable  grounds  for  arresting  D.  After  the  arrest, 

P could  search  the  contents  of  the  car  at  that  time  and 
place  as  incident  to  this  arrest. 

See  Welch  v.  United  States.  361  F.2d  214  (1966). 


Case  40. 


Officer  P,  while  riding  with  a friend  A,  was  driving 
down  the  highway  and  met  D who  was  driving  with  his  bright 
lights  on.  P flashed  his  lights,  but  D failed  to  dim.  P 
turned  around  and  pursued  D and  pulled  him  over.  P approached 
the  car  and  noticed  D’s  passenger  reach  forward  as  if  he  was 
placing  or  taking  something  from  under  the  front  seat.  P 
noticed  a paper  sack  with  a beer  bottle  in  it  sticking  out 
from  under  the  seat.  P asked  D how  old  his  passenger  was  and 
D said  18.  P asked  the  occupants  to  step  out  of  the  car,  and 
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searched  the  car  for  weapons.  P asked  A to  search  the  glove 
compartment.  A removed  a brown  paper  sack  from  the  glove 
compartment  and  handed  it  to  P who  suspected  it  was  marihuana. 
A ticket  was  issued  to  D for  failure  to  dim  the  headlights  on 
- his  car;  and  he  was  also  charged  with  the  possession  of 
marihuana.  VJas  the  search  proper? 

YES.  As  Judge  Onion  said  in  Taylor  v.  State,  421  S.W.2d  403. 
"Once  a bona  fide  stop  or  arrest  has  been  made  for  a traffic 
offense,  the  police  can  make  an  additional  arrest  for  any 
other  offense  unexpectedly  discovered  during  the  course  of 
the  investigation.  If,  while  questioning  a motorist  regarding 
the  operation  of  his  vehicle,  an  officer  sees  evidence  of  a 
criminal  violation  in  open  view,  or  in  some  other  manner 
acquires  probable  cause  on  a more  serious  charge,  he  may 
arrest  for  that  offense  and  incident  thereto  conduct  an 
additional  search  for  physical  evidence.  Under  these 
circumstances,  neither  the  arrest  nor  the  search  is  tied  to 
the  traffic  charge,  but  rather  to  the  violation  later 
discovered.  This  is  true  even  if  no  second  arrest  is  made." 

See  Gutierrez  v.  State  of  Texas.  422  S.W.2d  46?  (1966). 


Case  41. 

D was  issued  a ticket  for  speeding.  Officer  P stated 
that  D had  been  drinking,  was  belligerent,  and  that  he  was 
carried  to  the  police  station  by  other  officers.  He  further 
testified  that  he  proceeded  to  search  D’s  car  and  as  a result 
of  the  search  he  found  a pistol  in  the  front  seat  which  had 
one  shell  in  the  chamber  and  eight  in  the  clip.  Was  the 
search  proper? 

YES.  That  D violated  a traffic  law  by  speeding  authorized 
his  arrest  and  the  incidental  search  of  his  automobile. 

See  Staton  v.  State  of  Texas.  354  S.W.2d  5$3  (1962). 


Case  42. 

A Texas  Highway  Patrolman  arrested  D for  driving  at 
an  excessive  speed.  In  response  to  questions  D admitted 
that  he  had  "just  a little  bit."  D opened  the  trunk  which 
contained  a large  quantity  of  beer,  and  in  the  front  of  the 
car  there  were  eleven  bottles  of  whisky.  This  was  a dry 
area.  Was  the  search  proper? 

YES.  The  court  said,  "the  officer,  being  a State  Highway 
Patrolman,  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  enforcing  highway 
regulations  and  traffic  laws,  and  upon  observing  appellant 
driving  at  an  excessive  speed  and  in  a reckless  manner  on 
the  public  highway,  it  was  his  right  and  duty  to  overtake 
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and  arrest  him  without  warrant.  The  arrest  being  lawful,  the 
right  to  search  was  an  incident  thereof,  and  was  therefore 
not  illegal.  The  search  being  legal,  the  fruits  thereof  were 
admissible  in  evidence. w 

See  Baker  v.  State  of  Texas,  225  S.W.2d  838  (1950). 


Case  43. 


D kept  getting  in  front  of  the  police  officer  as  he 
walked  toward  his  automobile.  This  aroused  the  police 
officer’s  suspicion.  After  the  police  officer  had  stopped 
D for  changing  lanes  without  giving  a signal  indicating  such 
change,  he  then  found  a pistol  under  the  front  arm  rest  in 
the  front  seat.  Was  the  search  proper? 

YES.  The  court  said  that  search  incident  to  the  arrest  of 
the  driver  for  a traffic  violation  is  proper. 

See  Adair  v.  State  of  Texas.  427  S,W.2d  67  (1968). 


Ca  s e 44 . 


D was  arrested  for  improper  passing  on  a public 
highway.  P put  D in  the  patrol  car  and  after  a short 
conversation  went  back  to  D's  car  and  searched  it.  In  the 
trunk  he  found  seven  cases  of  whisky  (this  was  a dry  area). 
Was  this  a proper  search? 

NO.  When  a person  is  arrested,  the  court  said,  for  a traffic 
or  other  minor  violation,  the  mere  fact  of  the  arrest  does 
not  give  to  the  officer  absolute  right  to  search  the  vehicle 
or  the  premises  indiscriminately.  The  officer  does  have  the 
right,  when  the  person  is  in  custody,  to  search  in  order  to 
disarm,  or  to  prevent  escape  or  the  immediate  destruction  of 
evidence  for  which  he  was  detained.  But  an  arrest  may  not 
be  used  as  a pretext  to  search  for  evidence. 

See  Lane  v.  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky.  386  S.W.2d  743  (1965). 


Case  45. 


P observed  a car  driving  down  a back  street  with  its 
lights  out.  Upon  pursuing  the  car,  P saw  two  occunants. 

When  he  overtook  the  car  the  driver  stopped,  got  out,  and 
walked  back  toward  the  patrol  car.  The  police  officer  could 
not  see  anyone  else  showing  in  the  car  at  this  time.  P 
approached  the  car  and  looked  inside,  where  he  saw  D lying 
on  the  back  seat,  also  noticed  a brown  satchel  with  two 
nprybarsn  protruding  on  the  floor.  Another  man  was  lying  on 
the  front  seat  with  his  head  toward  the  drivers  side. 
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P called  for  assistance  and  when  other  officers  arrived,  a 
search  of  the  automobile  followed.  They  found  two  revolvers, 
burglar  tools,  a safe  taken  from  a local  store,  etc.  Was 
the  search  of  the  vehicle  proper? 

YES.  The  court  said  that  the  officer  was  authorized  to 
arrest  D for  violation  of  the  traffic  code.  After  the  arrest 
he  saw  tools  commonly  used  by  those  in  the  burglary  business- 
and  two  men  lying  on  the  seats  of  the  automobile  below  window 
level.  ”This  right  to  search  and  seize  without  a warrant 
extends  to  things  under  the  accused’s  immediate  control  . . . 
and,  to  an  extent  depending  on  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
to  the  place  where  he  was  arrested.”  The  Ds  place  of  arrest 
was  at  the  automobile  he  was  driving,  and  the  search  was 
lawfully  made.  The  circumstances  were  sufficiently  suspi- 
cious to  require  the  officer  to  make  inquiry. 

See  Anderson  v.  State  of  Texas,  391  S.W.2d  54  (1965):  or 
Walker  v.  State~oT~Texas73^7  S.W.2d  432  (1966) 


Traffic  Offense  Driving  While  Intoxicated  and  Narcotic 
Offenses-Search  Incident  to  Arrest — Cases 


Case  46. 


ERIC 


D,  who  was  accompanied  by  another  individual,  was 
stopped  for  speeding  at  1:55  A.M.  As  D got  out  of  his  car 
he  made  ”a  stumbling,  faltering  movement.”  As  D walked  back 
toward  the  patrol  car  the  officer  observed  D’s  clothes  were 
disarranged,  eyes  bloodshot,  and  the  odor  of  liquor  on  his 
breath.  After  D showed  him  his  drivers  license  the  officer 
concluded  that  D was  intoxicated.  The  officer,  fearing  for 
his  safety,  summoned  a backup  unit  and  when  it  arrived  he 
searched  D’s  car,  finding  an  empty  beer  can  and  amphetamine 
drugs.  Was  the  search  proper? 

YES.  The  court  held,  ”An  ’officer  should  be  permitted  to 
take  every  reasonable  precaution  to  safeguard  his  life  in  the 
process  of  making  an  arrest.  . . .’  This  is  particularly 
true  if  from  the  totality  of  the  circumstances  presented  to 
the  officer  he  has  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  he  is  in 
danger  of  bodily  harm  or  injury  or  that  the  person  he 
encounters  is  armed  or  dangerous.  ... 

Only  recently  in  Chimel  v.  California,  395  U.S.  752, 
89  S.Ct.  2034>  23  L.Ed.2d  685,  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  said  in  discussing  Terry  v.  Ohio,  392  U.S.  1,  88  S.Ct. 
1868,  20  L.Ed.2d  889  and  Sibron  v.  New  York,  392  U.S.  40, 

88  S.Ct.  1912,  20  L.Ed.2d  917: 

A similar  analysis  underlies  the  ’search  incident  to 
arrest*  principle,  and  markes  its  proper  extent.  When 
an  arrest  is  made,  it  is  reasonable  for  the  arresting 
officer  to  search  the  person  arrested  in  order  to  remove 
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any  weapons  that  the  latter  might  seek  to  use  in  order  to 
resist  arrest  or  effect  his  escape.  Otherwise,  the 
officer’s  safety  might  wel]  be  endangered,  and  the  arrest 
itself  frustrated.  In  addition,  it  is  entirely  reason- 
able for  the  arresting  officer  to  search  for  and  seize 
any  evidence  on  the  arrestee’s  person  in  order  to  prevent 
its  concealment  or  destruction.  And  the  area  into  which 
an  arrestee  might  reach  in  order  to  grab  a weapon  or 
evidentiary  items  must,  of  ourse,  be  governed  by  a like 
rule. 

V.re  hold  that  the  search  here  was  sustainable  since  it 
was  reasonably  limited  by  the  need  for  the  officer’s  protec- 
tion and  the  need  to  seize  weapons  and  to  prevent  destruction 
of  evidence.  Chimel  v.  California,  supra. 

See  Corbitt  v.  State  of  Texas.  445  S.W.2d  1$4  (1969). 


Case  47. 


Officer  M observed  a car  parked  in  such  a manner  as 
to  block  traffic,  and  a man  sitting  inside  with  his  head  down. 
M recognized  the  car  as  belonging  to  D,  who  was  a paraplegic 
paralyzed  from  the  waist  down.  M stopped  his  car  and  was 
joined  by  two  other  officers  who  went  up  to  D's  automobile  to 
determine  what  was  wrong.  By  the  time  they  got  there,  D was 
lying  down  and  M and  the  other  officers  tried  to  bring  him 
around  to  determine  what  was  wrong.  D only  mumbled  and  made 
incoherent  responses.  The  officers  could  not  smell  liquor  on 
D’s  breath  but  observed  D’s  eyes  were  glassy  and  the  puoils 
were  large.  They  suspected  D was  under  the  influence  of 
drugs.  As  D was  removed,  the  officers  spotted  a bisquit- 
shaped  tablet  lying  on  the  seat  where  D had  been  lying. 

After  D was  placed  in  a patrol  car  the  officer  searched  D’s 
automobile  and  discovered  a number  of  bottles  of  tablets, 
some  with  prescriptions,  some  without.  D was  prosecuted  for 
illegal  possession  of  amphetamine  tablets.  Was  the  search 
proper? 

YES.  The  court  held  that  from  the  facts  confronting  the 
officers  they  were  authorized  in  searching  the  car. 

See  Patella  v.  State  of  Texas.  367  S.W.2d  340  (1963). 

Case  4^. 


P observed  an  automobile  stop  dead  on  the  highway  on 
two  different  occasions.  The  second  time  the  car  stooped 
there  was  a near  collision.  Upon  pulling  D over,  P smelled 
the  odor  of  alcoholic  beverages  on  his  breath.  When  D had 
trouble  walking,  P placed  D under  arrest  for  the  traffic 
violation  and  for  being  drunk.  P then  commenced  a search  of 
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the  car  and  found  liquor  in  the  interior  of  the  car  but  he 
couldn't  gain  access  to  the  trunk  because  he  had  no  key.  On 
the  way  to  the  police  station  D said  that  there  might  be  one 
case  of  wine  in  the  trunk.  Immediately  upon  arriving  in 
Lubbock,  the  patrolman  removed  the  back  seat  of  D’s  vehicle 
in  order  to  gain  access  to  the  trunk,  where  he  found  four 
cases  of  wine  and  one  case  of  beer.  Was  there  probable  cause 
to  search  the  trunk? 

YES.  The  informat  ion  gained  by  the  officer  from  this 
conversation  gave  him  probable  cause  to  search  the  trunk  of 
the  automobile. 

See  Thompson  v.  State  of  Texas.  396  S.W.2d  942  (1966). 


Case  49. 


D was  arrested  for  driving  while  intoxicated  by  two 
police  officers,  one  of  whom  took  D in  the  police  car  and 
drove  him  into  town,  while  the  other  drove  D's  car  to  the 
station,  after  which  he  searched  D's  car  and  found  a bottle 
of  whisky  which  was  used  as  evidence  for  the  traffic  violation 
charges.  D objects  to  the  time  and  place  of  the  search  of 
the  car;  will  the  conviction  stand? 

YES.  The  car  was  in  the  control  and  possession  of  the  police 
officer  between  the  arrest  and  the  finding  of  the  bottle  in 
the  car,  and  the  arresting  officer  had  a right  to  search  the 
car  under  the  circumstances. 

See  Tabb  v.  State  of  Texas.  229  S.W.2d  628  (1950). 


Case  50. 


P saw  D driving  in  and  out  of  traffic  and  traveling 
at  a high  rate  of  speed  through  the  city.  P stopped  D and 
observed  D's  eyes  were  glassy  and  suspected  that  D was 
intoxicated.  D was  arrested  and  brought  to  the  police  * 
station  where  his  automobile  was  searched.  P found  narcotic 
paraphernalia  commonly  used  by  narcotic  addicts.  Was  the 
search  proper? 

YES.  D was  violating  a traffic  law,  P was  authorized  in 
arresting  D and  searching  his  person.  If  after  the  arrest, 
he  observed  that  D was  intoxicated  or  under  the  influence  of 
a narcotic  drug,  he  was  then  authorized  to  search  his 
automobile. 

See  Richardson  v.  State  of  Texas.  2%  S.W.2d  844  (1956). 
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CHAPTER  V 


ARTICLES  IN  OPEN  VIEW  IN  AUTOMOBILE 


General  Rules 


Objects  falling  in  uhe  plain  view  of  an  officer  who 
v -a  ke  in  the  position  to  have  that  view  are 

subject  to  seizure  and  may  be  introduced  in  evidence. 

Jer  California,  S3  S.Ct.  1623  (1963);  Harris  v. 

United  States,  SB  S.Ct.  992  (1968). 

No  warrant  is  required  in  the  situation  where 
evidence  has  come  to  the  officers’  attention  by  virtue 

Fi!in  sigkt.  is  perhaps  more  correct  to 
say  tnat  in  this  situation  there  is  no  search.  Harris  v 

United  States,  390  U.S.  234  (1968).  Harris  v. 


No  warrant  is  required  where  the 
is  in  such  plain  view  as  to  require 
UnitecLStates,  372  F.2d  911  (1967). 


questioned  evidence 
no  search,  Hiet  v. 


Mere  observatin  does  not  constitute  a search,  as 
where  the  officer  has  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
fruits  of  crime  are  freely  exposed  on  the  suspects 
property.  Malone  v.  Crouse,  3&)  F.2d  741  (1967). 

. Law  enforcement  is  difficult  enough  without  requir- 
1?§  * Police  officer  to  free  his  mind  of  clues  lying 

476t{1953f°re  hlm*  Ellison  v‘  United  States,  206  F.2d 

- II  *®  1 ?ot  a search  in  any  legal  or  colloquial  sense 
f°r  an  °^^icer  to  look  into  automobiles  standing  on  the 
roadside.  In  no  view  of  the  law  could  it  be  considered 

93QUU923<)nable  Search*  Royd  v*  United  States,  286  F. 


O 

ERLC 


When  an  article  subject  to  lawful  seizure  properly 
comes  into  an  officers  possession  in  the  course  of  a ' 
lawful  search  it  would  be  entirely  without  reason  to  say 
that  he . must  return  it  because  it  was  not  one  of  the 

States, 1«0WS?CtlS 6fflS( I960 )!°  l0°k  f°r-  flbel  V'  "nited 
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General  Offenses--Articles  in  Open  View — Cases 
Case  51. 


Officers  had  received  a radio  report  of  a robbery. 
They  spotted  Ds  standing  next  to  a car  in  an  alley  about  40 
to  50  yards  from  where  the  robbery  had  taken  place.  D fit 
the  description  of  the  assailant  in  the  robbery.  The  hood 
of  the  car  was  open  and  Ds  appeared  to  be  charging  a battery 
by  using  another  battery.  The  car  doors  were  onen  and  the 
interior  light  was  on.  The  officers  asked  Ds  what  they  were 
were  doing,  and  also  asked  for  drivers  license  and  car 
registration.  D said  he  was  trying  to  start  the  car  and 
produced  his  drivers  license  and  registration.  While 
standing  outside  of  the  car,  the  officers  observed  an 
alligator  wallet  resembling  the  type  stolen  in  the  robbery, 
and  a wrench  like  the  one  used  as  a weapon  in  the  robbery. 

Ds  were  placed  under  arrest.  Was  this  proper? 

YES  The  court  said,  ”The  undisputed  facts  concerning  events 
which  preceded  the  discovery  of  the  challenged  evidence 
furnished  ample  justification  for  a continuing  police 
investigation.  Conditioned  by  their  observations  of  Appellant 
and  information  concerning  the  crime  reported  to  them,  and 
guided  by  the  whole  of  their  experience,  we  think  it  was 
entirely  reasonable  for  the  police  to  pursue  inquiry  as  they 
did.  , . . Since  a wallet  closely  resembling  the  one  just 
reported  as  stolen  was  visible  from  a position  outside  the 
car,  Appellant  can  hardly  assert  a valid  claim  that  seeing 
it  violated  his  privacy.  It  is  well  established  that  visual 
detection  of  evidence  does  not  constitute  a ’search’  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Fourth  Amendment.” 

See  Coates  v.  United  States.  413  F.2d  371  (1969). 


Case  52. 


Where  a police  officer  could  see  fruits  of  a crime 
by  just  looking  into  the  car  in  the  day  light  was  this  a 
search  of  the  car? 

NO.  The  court  held  that  it  is  not  a search  in  any  legal 
sense  for  an  officer  to  look  into  an  automobile  standing  on 
the  roadside.  Thus  the  discovery  of  contraband  was  competent. 

See  Boyd  v.  United  States,  286  F.  930  (1923). 


Case  53. 


Two  officers  saw  two  men  sitting  in  a car  at  10:20 
P.M.  One  officer  got  out  of  the  patrol  car  and  started  to 
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come  up  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  car  and  the  other 
pulled  up  alongside  of  the  car  and  shined  a spotlight  in  the 
w^n(^ow*  Both  officers  observed  some  quick  commotion  and  saw 
the  driver  hand  something  to  his  passenger  who  dropped  it  out 
the  window.  The  officer  retrieved  it  and  found  the  item  to 
be  a cover  from  a match  book  with  a capsule  with  whitish 
powder  in  it,  which  was  later  shown  to  be  heroin.  Vras  the 
search  proper? 

YES.  The  court  said,  ’’The  officers  seized  the  package  , , , 
after  it  was  dropped  from  appellants  car  to  the  ground.  This 
manner  of  obtaining  possession  of  said  package  was  not 
unlawful.” 

See  Robinson  v.  State  of  Texas.  293  S.W.2d  7?1  (1956). 


Case  54. 


At  2 A.M.  D was  stooped  and  arrested  for  speeding. 

The  officer  shined  his  flahlight  in  the  back  of  the  car  and 
observed  some  tools  on  the  back  floorboard  on  the  drivers 
side.  The  tools  consisted  of  a sledge  hammer,  a crowbar,  two 
chisels,  two  screwdrivers,  two  pairs  of  pliers,  a punch,  and 
a flashlight.  He  asked  D to  get  out  and  observed  a bulme  in 
his  right  front  pocket.  Thinking  this  might  be  a weapon,  the 
officer  searched  D and  found  rolls  of  coins  and  a larpe  amount 
of  change  in  his  pocket.  P left  the  money  there  and  placed  D 
in  the  patrol  car.  Another  patrol  car  pulled  up.  D was 
heard  to  say  ”To  hell  with  this,”  and  D then  jumped  out  and 
started  running.  Officer  P caught  D and  issued  him  two 
citations,  one  for  speeding  and  one  for  no  operator’s 
license.  Officer  P returned  to  the  car  that  was  now  at  City 
Hall  and  removed  the  burglary  tools.  Was  this  search  of  the 
car  remote  to  the  arrest? 

NO.  The  tools  were  in  open  view  when  officer  P went  to  the 
car  after  stopping  D for  speeding.  Although  the  tools  were 
removed  later  at  City  Hall,  the  tools  were  not  obtained  as  a 
result  of  a search. 

See  Corbin  v.  State  of  Texas.  426  S.W.2d  23?  (196?). 


Case  55. 


At  approximately  10:35  P.M.  a police  officer  on 
patrol  received  a radio  report  about  an  armed  robbery  and  a 
shooting.  About  five  minutes  later,  within  one  block  of  the 
robbery  and  three  blocks  from  the  shooting,  Officer  A 
observed  D and  a companion  slumped  down  in  a parked  car 
without  lights  on  a dark  street.  The  two  men  matched  the 
description  of  the  suspects  as  reported  by  the  police 
dispatcher.  Officer  A found  out  that  the  men  lived  in 
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another  part  of  the  city,  but  he  could  not  obtain  further 
information  because  the  men  became  belligerent  and  refused 
to  answer  questions.  Officer  A could  not  understand  a 
conversatin  between  the  two  men,  but  observed  one  lean 
forward  and  move  his  arm.  Fearing  for  his  safety,  he  ordered 
the  men  out  of  the  car.  When  the  dome  light  came  on  he 
observed  a pistol  lying  on  the  floor  where  D had  nreviously 
made  movements.  Was  this  an  improper  search  and  seizure? 

NO.  "It  is  well  established  law  that  an  officer  may  seize 
what  he  sees  in  Dlain  sight  or  onen  view  if  he  is  lawfully 
where  he  is,"  Ker  v.  California,  374  U.S,  23. 

The  court  held:  "If  the  pistol  was  obtained  as  a 
result  of  search,  its  introduction  into  evidence  was  not 
error  since  the  facts  are  sufficient  to  have  justified 
appellant's  arrest  and  the  search  incident  thereto  under 
the  aforementioned  Suspicious  Persons  Ordinance,  , , ." 

See  Lewis  v.  State  of  Texas.  439  S.W.2d  351  (1969) . 


Case  56, 


Police  officers  observed  a car  parked  on  a road  in  the 
woods.  They  shined  a light  into  the  car  and  observed  what 
appeared  to  be  the  felony  offense  of  sodomy  being  committed 
in  their  presence.  Was  a search  of  the  car  proper? 

YES.  The  court  said:  "If  from  what  he  saw  it  reasonably 

appeared  to  the  officer  that  the  felony  offense  of  sodcmy 
was  then  being  committed  in  his  presence,  there  can  be  no 
question  as  to  his  authority  to  search  the  automobile, 
arrest  the  appellant  and  testify  as  to  what  appellant  said," 

See  Lunsford  v.  State  of  Texas.  261  S.W.2d  591  (1953 ) . 


Traffic  Offenses-Articles  in  Open  View — Cases 
Case  57* 


D was  arrested  for  wreckless  driving.  A police 
officer  looked  in  the  window  of  the  car  and  saw  a sawed-off 
shotgun  on  the  floor  in  open  view.  Was  this  lawful? 

YES.  It  was  incident  to  a valid  traffic  arrest  and  there  was 
ample  evidence  to  support  the  conclusion  that  the  weapon 
involved  was  clearly  visible  to  the  officers  without  a 
detailed  search  of  the  automobile. 

See  Nunez  v.  United  States.  370  F.2d  53?  (1967) . 
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Case  5$. 


Officer  Ryder  received  a call  that  there  were 
suspicious  men  in  an  automobile.  When  he  arrived  at  the 
location  of  the  call  a man  pointed  out  a car  moving  down  the 
street  as  the  car  that  he  wanted.  Ryder  followed  the  car 
and  saw  that  the  light  over  the  license  plate  was  out,  Ryder 
stopped  the  car.  About  the  same  time,  officer  McDonald  in 
another  patrol  car,  went  and  talked  to  a bartender  who  had 
reported  the  possibility  that  there  were  holdup  suspects  in 
the  vicinity  ,of  his  bar.  McDonald  found  out  from  police 
communications  that  Ryder  had  stopped  the  probable  suspects. 
When  McDonald  arrived  he  directed  the  three  occupants  of  the 
car  to  step  out.  When  they  were  getting  out  the  dome  light 
went  on  in  the  car,  and  he  observed  a sawed-off  shotgun  on 
the  floor  of  the  car.  After  the  shotgun  was  found  the  men 
and  the  car  were  searched.  Several  more  guns  were  found, 
and  five  nylon  stockings.  Was  this  a legal  search? 

YES.  "There  was  no  arrest  or  search  in  the  instant  case 
until  after  the  illegally  possessed  weapon  was  disclosed.  An 
arrest  is  defined  in  California  as  'taking  a person  into 
custody.'  No  one  had  been  taken  into  custody  in  this  case 
until  after  the  shotgun  which  gave  rise  to  probable  cause  was 
seen.  Certainly  not  every  police  practice  constitutes  an 
arrest  or  search.  If  a defendant  is  asked  what  he  is  carry- 
ing and  he  replies  'moonshine  whisky'  or  'home  brew'  there 
has  been  no  arrest  or  search.  If  defendants  are  stopped  for 
having  faulty  lights  and  the  policeman  opens  the  car  door 
and  interrogates  the  defendants  there  has  been  no  arrest  or 
search.  If  persons  are  stopped  for  questioning  while  leaving 
a gathering  of  known  criminals  there  has  been  no  arrest. 
Similarly,  in  this  case  there  was  no  arrest  or  search  when 
officer  Ryder  stopped  the  car  after  seeing  a violation  of 
the  California  Vehicle  Code  or  when  officer  McDonald  asked 
the  . . . /~Ds_7  to  step  out  of  the  car  after  receiving 
infomation  from  the  bartender.  Considering  the  hour  of  the 
morning,  the  information  received  and  all  the  surrounding 
circumstances,  the  officers  were  perfectly  justified  in 
making  inquiries  of  the  . . . /~Ds_7  and  in  asking  them  to 
step  from  the  automobile.  ..." 

See  Busby  v.  United  States,  296  F.2d  32$  (1961). 


Case  59* 

Ds  robbed  a store.  Later  P saw  Ds  go  by  him  at  a 
high  rate  of  speed.  P,  who  had  no  knowledge  of  the  robbery, 
stopped  Ds  and  asked  for  car  registration.  P saw  a pistol 
when  a raincoat  fell  to  the  floor.  P arrested  Ds  and  searched 
the  car.  Was  this  a lawful  search? 
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YES.  Under  the  circumstances  the  search  of  the  car  was 
proper. 

See  Goodwin  v.  United  States,  347  F.2d  793  (1965). 


Case  60. 


Ps  saw  D driving  erratically;  the  two  officers 
stopped  D and  asked  to  see  his  driver’s  license  and  car 
registration.  D said  his  license  had  been  revoked.  D 
was  taken  to  police  headquarters  and  his  car  was  taken  by  a 
detective  to  the  police  station.  While  D was  being  booked, 
the  officers  checked  and  found  out  that  C’s  home  had  been 
burglarized  eariier  that  day.  A record  player,  a radio,  a 
pair  of  shoes  and  many  other  items  were  taken.  The  Ps  at 
the  time  of  the  arrest  had  noticed  articles  similar  to  the 
stolen  items  on  both  the  front  and  back  seats  of  D’s  car. 
Within  five  minutes  of  finding  out  about  the  burglary  Ps 
went  to  D’s  car,  that  was  already  in  their  possession,  and 
removed  the  described  articles.  Was  this  reasonable? 

YES.  When  articles  are  in  plain  sight  no  warrant  is  necessary. 
It  has  long  been  pointed  out  that  mere  observation  does  not 
constitute  a search. 

See  Creighton  v.  United  States,  406  F.2d  651  (1966). 


Case  61; 


Police  were  looking  for  D to  question  him  about  his 
participation  in  a shooting  incident  earlier  that  evening. 
Deputy  J observed  D and  his  friend  at  a gas  station.  When 
J drove  up  he  saw  D’s  friend  surreptitiously  take  something 
from  his  pocket  and  place  it  on  the  floor  between  the  seats 
of  a car.  While  J was  questioning  D and  his  friend,  deDuty 
B came  upon  the  scene  and  was  told  by  J what  he  had  seen  D’s 
friend  do.  Deputy  B shined  his  flahlight  into  the  unopened 
car  and  observed  two  United  States  Treasury  checks  or;  the 
floor  between  the  seats,  and  a March  of  Dimes  container  in 
the  open  glove  compartment.  When  both  D and  his  friend 
denied  knowledge  of  this  material,  they  were  arrested.  They 
were  subsequently  indictad  for  burglary  of  a post  office. 

Was  this  proper  procedure? 

YES.  The  government  says  that  shining  a flashlight  through 
the  window  does  not  constitute  a search.  United  States  v. 
Lee,  274  U.S.  559  (1927).  In  this  case  the  court  said  that 
from  the  circumstances  probable  cause  barely  existed  to 
warrant  such  a discovery.  The  officer  saw  D’s  friend  do 
something  that  would  warrant  a reasonable  policeman  to  be 
suspicious  of  the  actions  of  an  individual  who,  by  his 
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actions,  quickly  places  something  out  of  view  just  before  a 
police  officer  gets  in  close  proximity  of  the  individual. 

See  mi  jams  v.  United  States.  404  F.2d  493  (1963). 


Case  62, 


...  , p arrested  D for  speeding  at  2 A .M. , 40  in  a 30. 

with  the  aid  of  a flashligh,  observed  burglar  tools  on  the 
floor  of  the  back  seat.  Was  this  proper? 


P, 


YES.  The  court  held  that  the  finding  of  the  tools  was  not 
the  result  of  a search. 

See  Corbin  v.  State  of  Texas,  426  S.W.2d  233  (1963) . 
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CHAPTER  VI 


PERMISSION  TO  SEARCH  AUTOMOBILE, 
VOLUNTARILY  REVEALED  INCRIMINATING  EVIDENCE, 
MISPLACED  CONFIDENCE 


General  Rules 


Searches  are  reasonable  if  consented  to  by  the  person 
m lawful  possession  of  the  articles  seized  or  the 
premises  on  which  they  are  found.  United  States  v. 
Eldridge,  302  F.2d  463  (1962). 


A search  and  seizure  may  be  made  without  a search 
warrant  if  the  individual  freely  and  intelligently  gives 
his  unequivocal  and  specific  consent  to  the  search, 
uncontaminated  by  any  duress  or  coersion,  express  or 
implied.  Channel  v.  United  States,  285  F.2d  217  (I960). 

A waiver  cannot  be  conclusively  presumed  from  a verbal 
expression  of  assent.  The  court  must  determine  from  all 
the  circumstances  whether  the  verbal  assent  reflected  an 
understanding,  uncoerced,  and  unequivocal  election  to 
grant  the  officers  a license  which  the  person  knows  may 
be  freely  and  effectively  withheld.  Cipres  v.  United 
States,  343  F.2d  95  (1965). 


The  Fourth  Amendment  affords  no  protection  to  the 
person  who  voluntarily  reveals  incriminating  evidence  to 
one  who  is  a government  agent  in  the  mistaken  belief  that 
the  latter  will  not  disclose  it.  Lewis  v.  United  States, 
385  U.S.  187;  Hoffa  v.  United  States,  385  U.S.  293  (1966  • 
Lopez  v.  United  States,  373  U.S.  427  (1963). 

One  is  not  pretected  from  the  consequences  of  error 
if  he  places  trust  in  the  silence,  duplicity  or  comolic- 
ity  of  a government  agent  or  informer.  Neither  is  he 
protected  from  the  consequences  of  error  if  he  places 
physical  evidence  in  plain  view  of  government  agents. 

Her  v.  California,  374  U.S.  23  (1963). 

/""W^/here  two  persons  have  equal  rights  to  use  or 
occupation  of  premises,  either  may  give  consent  to 
search.  Skally  v.  United  States,  347  U.S.  935  (1954). 
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It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  was  the 
petitioner’s  constitutional  right  which  was  at  stake 
here  . . . which  only  the  petitioner  could  waive  by  word 
or  deed,  either  directly  or  through  an  agent.  . . . 
Stoner  v.  California,  376  U.S.  483  (1964). 


Permission  to  Search  Automobile— Cases 
Case  63. 


A motorcycle  policeman  observed  D driving  a car  with 
a broken  tail  light,  emitting  excessive  smoke  and  making 
excessive  noise.  The  officer  stopped  the  car  and  asked  for 
D’s  operator’s  license,  D produced  a temporary  licence  which 
the  policeman  considered  to  be  inadequate  identification 
because  such  licenses  can  easily  be  altered  and  obtained.  D 
then  produced  registration  which  was  required  in  an  adjoining 
county,  proving  him  to  be  an  ex- convict.  The  officer 
observed  numberous  tools  on  the  floor  in  the  back  of  the  car. 
D said  he  was  an  unemployed  maintenance  man.  The  officer 
showed  D the  smashed  tail  light  and  asked  to  look  in  the 
trunk.  D opened  the  trunk  and  it  was  empty.  D’s  friend  and 
passenger  (P)  got  out  of  the  car  and  the  officer  asked  to 
see  his  identification.  While  P was  reaching  for  identifica- 
tion, the  officer  noticed  two  shot  gun  shells  sticking  out 
of  his  jacket  pocket.  P said  they  were  left  over  from  trap- 
shooting several  days  before.  P denied  that  there  was  a 
weapon  in  the  car.  The  officer  asked  D if  he  could  look  in 
the  car.  D said  ”yes,  go  ahead.”  A sawed-off  shotgun  was 
found  under  the  front  seat.  Was  the  search  proper? 

YES.  The  court  said,  ”.  . . it  is  also  still  true  that  a 
search  to  which  voluntary  consent  is  given  is  not  an  unlawful 
search  and  evidence  thereby  obtained  is  admissible.  ...” 

See  Frye  v.  United  States.  315  F.2d  491  (1963). 


Case  64. 


O 

ERIC 


A confederate  to  D gave  information  to  Federal  Agents 
which  led  to  the  conclusion  that  D had  traveled  from  Mexico 
to  the  United  States  with  narcotics  in  the  air  ventilator  of 
his  automobile*  D drove  up  in  front  of  the  house  where  he 
had  an  apartment f and  after  he  entered  the  hallway  the  agents 
identified  themselves  and  continued  their  conversation  with 
D in  his  apartment*  D gave  his  permission  to  search  his 
apartment.  The  agents  found  nothing.  They  asked  D if  it 
would  be  okay  to  search  his  automobile.  D said,  "No.  Go 
right  ahead,"  The  agents  found  heroin  in  the  air  ventilator 
Was  the  search  of  the  car  proper? 

YES.  The  court  said,  "a  search  without  a warrant,  but 
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consented  to  by  the  person  whose  premises  were  to  be  searched, 
could  be  valid  if  it  was  voluntary.  It  held  that  the  question 
in  each  case  as  to  whether  the  consent  was  voluntary,  is  one 
of  fact,  to  be  determined  by  the  trial  court  and  to  be 
reversed  on  appeal  only  if  the  trial  court* s,  determination 
is  clearly  erroneous.” 

See  Martinez  v.  United  States.  333  F.2d  lj.05  (1964). 


Case  65. 


An  officer  has  been  alerted  when  he  went  on  duty  to 
be  on  the  look  out  for  a black  and  white  Mercury  bearing  a 
certain  license  number  that  was  suspected  to  be  the  vehicle 
used  in  the  burglary  of  a discount  house  the  night  before. 

The  officer  spotted  the  car  parked  in  front  of  a cafe.  Upon 
enterin(  the  cafe  the  officer  found  D intoxicated  and  placed 
him  under  arrest.  After  placing  him  in  the  patrol  car,  the 
officer  asked  D if  the  Mercury  was  his  car;  D gave  an  affirm- 
ative reply  and  the  officer  told  D he  wanted  to  search  his 
car.  D handed  him  the  keys.  The  officer  found  merchandise 
in  the  trunk  which  was  identified  as  having  come  from  the 
discount  house.  Was  the  search  proper? 

IES.  Although  the  officer  has  arrested  D for  drunkenness,  he 
sad  been  alerted  to  look  out  for  a car  suspected  to  have  been 
used  in  a burglary.  After  the  officer  found  out  that  the 
car  belonged  to  D,  he  obtained  his  keys  voluntarily.  The 
court  said,  ”,  . . searches  without  warrant  are  permissible 
when  executed  with  the  owner's  consent.” 

See  Maldonado  v.  State  of  Texas.  397  S.W.2d  862  (1965). 


Case  66. 


0 


Agents  of  the  Liquor  Control  Board  had  a gas  station 
under  sur‘  eillance.  They  saw  D drive  into  the  station, 
deliver  two  pint  bottles  to  an  employee,  and  drive  away. 
Fifteen  minutes  later  D drove  in  again  and  dropped  off 
another  pint.  A short  time  later,  D returned,  and  the  agents 
presented  themselves.  Agent  A said  he  told  D that  they 
wanted  to  search  the  car,  and  D said  ”all  right.”  (A)  also 
asked  D what  he  had  on  him  and  D said.  ”1  got  two  pints  of 
whisky,  for  my  own  personal  use.”  (A)  said  he  could  see  the 
bottles  on  his  belt.  Upon  searching  the  car,  the  agents 
found  a pint  in  the  glove  compartment.  D did  not  own  the 
car,  but  was  using  the  same  by  permission  of  the  owner  who 
was  at  the  gas  station.  Was  the  search  proper  in  trying  to 
determine  if  D was  in  possession  of  liquor  for  the  purpose 
of  sale? 

YES.  The  court  said:  "The  undisputed  evidence  shows  that 
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appellant  consented  to  the  search  of  the  car.  He  was 

therefore,  in  no  position  to  complain  of  the  search.  The 
un  isputed  evidence  shows  that  the  car  belonged  to  another 
person,  and  appellant  claimed  no  right  of  ownership  over  the 
same.  He  was,  therefore,  not  in  position  to  object  to  a 
search  of  the  car." 

See  Murray  v.  State  of  Texas,  184  S.W.2d  476  (1%5). 


Case  67. 


Two  deputy  sheriffs  went  to  D»s  cafe.  D came  in  and 
tne  deputies  asked  D to  step  outside  so  that  they  could  talk 
to  him.  They  did  this  so  as  net  to  embarrass  D.  They  told 
D that  they  had  received  several  resort?  that  he  was  selling 
pills.  D denied  this,  but  said  they  could  look  if  they 
wished.  In  D’s  left  sock  the  sheriffs  found  a white  bag. 
lhen  they  asked  D if  they  could  look  in  his  car.  D said  they 
could  and  unlocked  the  car.  The  deputy  sheriffs  found  a 
littie  white  jar  almost  full  of  pills,  which  were  later  iden- 
tified as  barbituates.  Was  the  search  of  the  car  proper? 

YES.  The  court  said  that  D consented  to  the  search  of  his 
person  and  of  his  automobile,  "and  is  therefore  in  no  position 
to  complain  of  the  search." 

See  Garrett  v.  State  of  Texas.  400  S.W.2d  (1966). 


Case  68. 


The  sheriff  asked  D if  he  had  anything  in  the  back 
of  his  automobile.  D said  that  he  did.  The  sheriff  asked 
if  he  could  look  in  the  automobile  and  D said  "Okay,  I guess 
you  got  a search  warrant  anyway."  The  sheriff  never 
mentioned  that  he  did  have  a search  warrant.  D then  produced 
a key,  unlocked  the  trunk  and  the  officers  proceeded  to 
search  the  automobile.  The  sheriff  found  30  cases  of  beer  in 
trun't  and  car.  The  beer  was  introduced  as  evidence. 

'This  was  a dry  area.)  Was  this  a proper  search? 

YES.  D's  statement  to  the  officers,  before  being  informed 
that  they  had  a search  warrant,  constituted  his  consent  to 
search  the  automobile  and  was  a waiver  of  the  necessity  of  a 
search  warrant  or  any  irregularities  in  the  search  warrant 
which  the  officers  had  in  their  possession. 

See  Sharp  v.  State  of  Texas.  338  S.W.2d  461  (I960). 


Case  69. 


D was  arrested  after  a burglary  had  taken  place.  The 
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sheriff  said,  "I  want  to  search  the  car."  D said  okay.  Was 
this  a proper  search? 

YEb.  D,  having  consented  to  the  search,  waived  the  necessity 
of  a search  warrant  and  is  in  no  position  to  complain  of  the 
search. 

See  Merwin  v.  State  of  Texas,  355  S.W.2d  721  (1962). 


Traffic  Offenses  - Permission  to  Search — Cases 


Case  70. 


Two  police  officers,  who  had  kept  D under  surveillance 
for  several  hours,  were  joined  by  two  custom  agents.  About 
1:30  A.M.,  D was  seen  leaving  a service  station  at  a high 
rate  of  speed.  The  officers  pursued  and  stopped  D.  D was 
traveling  70  M.F ,H.  in  a 40  mile  zone  at  the  time  that  he 
was  stopped.  The  officers  identified  themselves,  asked  D to 
get  out  of  his  car,  which  he  did.  One  officer,  at  this  time, 
told  D that  he  would  like  to  search  his  car.  D shrugged  his 
shoulders  and  said,  "Go  ahead."  The  officers  searched  his 
car  and  found  two  one-pound  packages  of  marijuana  between 
the  grill  and  the  radiator.  Was  the  search  proper? 

YES.  The  court  said,  "Having  consented  to  the  search  of  his 
automobile,  the  appellant  waived  the  necessity  for  a search 
warrant  or  a showing  of  probable  cause  for  the  search  and  is 
in  no  position  to  complain  of  the  search." 

See  Giacona  v.  State  of  Texas,  397  S.W.2d  863  (1965). 


Case  71. 


D was  stopped  for  driving  at  an  excessive  rate  of 
speed.  After  D was  stopped  by  officer  A,  two  more  officers 
came  upon  the  scene,  one  being  a Liquor  Board  inspector. 

The  inspector  said  that  they  had  received  information  that 
D would  be  traveling  the  highway  with  some  liquor.  The 
inspector  asked  D if  he  had  liquor  in  the  car.  D said  that 
he  did  not.  Then  D asked  the  inspector  if  he  wanted  to  look 
in  the  car.  The  inspector  gave  an  affirmative  reply.  D 
opened  the  trunk,  and  the  officers  proceeded  to  search  the 
car,  finding  eight  one-half  pints  of  whisky  in  the  air 
breather  of  the  car  and  three  in  the  windshield  washer. 

This  is  a dry  area.  Was  the  search  proper? 

YES.  The  court  held  that  D was  in  no  position  to  complain 
of  the  search,  as  the  state's  testimony  shows  that  he  gave 
his  consent  thereto. 

O See  Elder  v.  State  of  Texas,  403  S.W.2d  429  (1966). 
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Case  72. 


D,  who  was  driving  a truck,  was  stopped  at  12:30  A.M. 
for  speeding  and  placed  under  arrest.  The  officer  checked 
the  manifest  which  called  for  a load  of  cotton-seed  and 
soybean  meal  and  cake.  The  officer  said,  "Would  you  mind  if 
I checked  the  truck,”  and  he  walked  toward  the  rear  of  the 
truck  where  the  driver  opened  the  rear  door.  The  truck 
contained  liquor,  and  D did  not  have  a permit  to  transport 
such  in  a dry  area.  Was  the  search  proper? 

YES.  The  court  said,  "if  a misdemeanor  (speeding)  was 
actually  being  committed  in  the  presence  of  the  constable  at 
the  time  or  if  he  had  ’probable  cause’  to  supnose  that  an 
offense  against  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the  state  was  being 
committed  at  the  time,  then  the  subsequent  search  and  seizure 
was  lawful  and  there  is  no  merit  in  this  appeal." 

See  Stewart  v.  State  of  Texas,  244  S.W.2d  688  (1951). 


Voluntarily  Revealed  Incriminating  Evidence — Cases 
Case  73. 


Federal  officers  observed  D go  from  Texas  to  Oklahoma 
where  it  was  illegal  to  possess  intoxicants.  D stopped  along 
the  nighway  to  take  care  of  a personal  problem.  One  of  the 
officers,  upon  stopping  behind  D's  cap,  identified  himself  to 
D by  saying,  "How  much  of  a load  do  you  have"?  D responded, 
"Twelve  Cases."  After  the  incriminatory  admission,  the 
officers  invited  D to  open  the  back  of  the  car.  D said  that 
it  was  not  locked.  The  officer  opened  the  back  of  the  car 
and  observed  approximately  twelve  cases  of  liquor.  D was 
taken  into  custody.  The  officers  did  not  have  a warrant  for 
search  of  the  automobile.  They  had  no  information  that  D 
was  transporting  whisky  in  this  automobile.  They  were  not 
looking  for  D.  Should  the  conviction  stand? 

YES.  The  automobile  was  not  brought  to  a stop  at  a command 
from  the  officers.  D stopped  the  car  of  his  own  volition  to 
accommodate  himself  and  not  the  officers.  D was  not  under 
arrest  when  he  revealed  the  presence  of  the  liquor  in  the 
automobile .%  He  had  not  been  taken  into  custody,  nor  had  he 
been  detained  against  his  will.  He  had  not  been  threatened 
or  coerced  by  the  officers.  The  officer,  after  having  been 
assured  by  D that  twelve  cases  of  whisky  were  in  the  automo- 
bile, had  abundant  information  to  authorize  the  search  and 
seizure  which  followed. 


See  Bruner  v.  United  States,  150  F,2d  865  (1945). 
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Case  74. 


f 

D was  arrested  for  burglary.  While  under  questioning, 
he  admitted  that  stolen  items  were  in  the  trunk  of  his  car, 
which  had  been  impounded  at  the  time  of  his  arrest.  Does  P 
need  a search  warrant  to  search  D’s  car? 


NO.  The  information  gained  by  the  officer 
cause  to  search  the  trunk  of  the  automobile 


gave  him  probable 


See  Dugger  v.  State  of  Texas,  402  S.W.2d  178  (i960). 


Traffic  Offense  Voluntarily  Revealed  Incriminating  Evidence 

Cases 

Case  75. 


At  2.15  P.li.  D got  into  his  parked  car  and  drove 
down  the  street.  He  made  a U-turn  causing  one  car  to  come  to 
a sudden  stop.  An  off-duty  police  officer  in  plain  clothes 

I lagged  D.down,  informed  him  who  he  was,  advised  him  of  the 
traffic  violation  and  asked  for  his  driver’s  license.  The 
officer  examined  the  license,  and  then  asked  for  D’s  car 
registration.  D seemed  to  be  hesitant  and  reluctantly  opened 

§l°ve  compartment.  As  he  did  so,  two  envelopes  fell  to 
the  floor.  The  officer  observed  that  the  envelopes  had  the 
word  "pay”,  some  initials,  and  numbers  written  on  the  face  of 
the  envelopes.  He  recognized  the  envelopes  as  similar  to 
those  used  in  the  numbers  racket.  Subsequently  he  asked  D 

II  he  were  carrying  numbers.  D gave  an  affirmative  answer, 
anar«he  officer  informed  D that  he  was  under  arrest  for  the 
traffic  violation  for  the  lottery  violation.  The  officer 
searched  the  rest  of  the  car  and  found  more  numbers  slips 
and  a quantity  of  money.  Was  the  search  proper? 

YES.  The  court  said:  "A  random  search  pursuant  to  an  arrest 
for  a minor  traffic. violation  is  unreasonable.  . . However, 
the  limited. inspection  of  the  glove  compartment,  where  the 
defendant  himself  had  indicated  his  registration  card  was 
located,  was  incident  to  the  arrest  in  this  case,  in  time, 
place,  and  purpose.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  traffic 
arrest  was  mere  pretext  to  validate  a search.  ..." 

. "Thus,  as  the  lawful  police  investigation  continued 
uninterrupted,  the  officer  in  this  case  uncovered  the  numbers 
slips.  . . At  that  time  the  defendant  was  formally  arrested 
tor  the  numbers  violation.  The  further  search  of  the 
automobile  Was  incident  to  the  lottery  arrest.  The  defendant 
nad  admitted  to’-being  a numbers  runner,  and  the  automobile 
was  obviously  being  used  to  aid  in  the  commission  of  the 
crime.  Thef officer  conducted  a search  for  definite  objects 
which  he  has  reason  to. believe  were  in  the  car.  Thus  the 
scope  of  th^  search  which  followed  was  not  unreasonable.  . . 


See  United  States  v.  Washington,  249  F.Supp.  40  (1965) 


Misplaced  Confidence — Cases 


Case  76. 

An  agent  was  trying  to  establish  the  offense  of  auto 
theft.  He  sought  the  aid  of  a landlord  to  gain  access  to  a 
car  belonging  to  D that  was  in  the  landlord’s  rented  garage. 
Is  this  proper? 

NO.  The  court  said  it  is  clear  that  the  landlord  did  not 
have  a right  of  access  to  the  automobile  that  was  either 
equal  to  or  indipendent  of  D’s.  Nor  did  he  give  her  "such 
complete  and  unrestricted  freedom  over  his  property  that  he 
will  be  held  to  have  accepted  the  risk  that  the  person  will 
consent  to  s search.  . . . n We  conclude,  therefore,  that 
the  agent’s  search  of  the  automobile  was  improper. 

See  Pasterchik  v.  United  States,  400  F.2a  696  (1968). 


Case  77. 


D gave  permission  to  his  friend  to  use  his  car.  While 
his  buddy  was  using  the  car,  the  mother-in-law  of  the  buddy 
reported  to  police  that  there  was  a stolen  rifle  in  the 
backseat  of  the  car  parked  in  front  of  her  home.  The 
officers,  knowing  that  there  had  been  several  recent  thefts 
of  firearms  in  the  area,  went  to  investigate.  After  looking 
through  the  window,  they  saw  a rifle  partly  uncovered.  The 
officers  left  to  obtain  a search  warrant.  When  they  came 
back,  they  summoned  D’s  buddy,  who  was  using  the  car,  out 
of  the  house  and  asked  his  permission  to  look  at  the  rifle. 

He  gave  permission.  Subsequently  the  officers  asked  permis- 
sion to  search  the  car.  In  the  trunk,  which  he  voluntarily 
opened,  they  found  and  seized  two  stolen  Coast  Guard  radios. 
They  never  showed  the  buddy  the  search  warrant.  When  a 
person  is  just  using  a friend’s  car  for  a very  limited  time, 
is  he  in  a position  to  give  permission  to  search  that  car? 

YES.  The  court  said,  ’’for  the  time  being  Nethercott  [_  the 
buddy _7  was  clothed  with  rightful  possession  and  control  and 
could  do  in  respect  to  the  automobile  whatever  was  reasona- 
ble and  not  inconsistent  with  its  entrustment  to  him.  No 
restriction  was  imposed  on  him  except  to  return  with  the  car 
by  a certain  hour.  Although  the  defendant  knew  of  the 
presence  of  the  stolen  radios  in  the  trunk,  he  apparently 
did  not  think  it  worthwhile  to  take  the  precaution  of 
forbidding  his  bailee  to  open  the  trunk  or  permit  anyone  to 
look  into  it.  He  reserved  no  exclusive  right  of  privacy  in 
respect  to  the  trunk  or  permit  anyone  to  look  into  it.  He 
reserved  no  exclusive  right  of  privacy  in  respect  to  the 
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trunk  when  he  delivered  the  key.  . . .» 

"^P°n  consi(1eration  of  the  circumstances  we  conclude 
that  the  bailee’s  consent  made  this  a reasonable  search." 

See  United  States  v.  Eldridge.  302  F.2d  463  (1962), 


Case  78. 


The  police  were  looking  for  three  burglary  suspects 
believed  to  be  driving  a 1963  cream  and  maroon  Cadillac  with 
Maryland  license  plates.  Officers  spotted  the  car  parked  at 
a service  station  and  arrested  two  men  who  were  near  the  car. 
One  officer  asked  who  the  car  belonged  to,  and  one  of  the 
men  answered  that  he  was  operating  the  car.  Subsequently, 
the  officers  received  permission  from  the  operator  to  search 
the  car.  The  search  revealed  burglary  evidence.  D,  the 
owner  of  the  car , was  not  present  at  this  time  and  was 
arrested  later.  Was  the  search  of  the  car  without  the  true 
ownerls  permission  proper? 

YES.  The  court  said,  "that  a bailee  has  the  right  to  consent 
to  the  search  of  the  car  and  the  Court  therein  refused  to 
suppress  evidence  found  in  the  search  as  against  the  owner  of 
the  car  who  has  given  permission  for  the  bailee  to  have 
possession.  ...” 

See  Hamilton  v.  North  Carolina.  260  F.Supp.  632  (1966). 


Case  79. 


D and  his  mistress  were  living  together  as  man  and 
wife.  While  D was  not  at  home,  a deputy  sheriff  in  Austin, 
Texas,  went  to  the  residence  of  D and  talked  to  Mrs.  V.,  who 
they  thought  had  an  equal  interest  in  the  car.  The  officers 
obtained  both  written  and  oral  permission  to  search  D’s 
automobile.  Mrs.  V.  had  both  the  use  of  and  the  keys  to  the 
car  and  personally  opened  the  trunk.  Was  this  a proper 
search? 

YES.  "Searches  are  reasonable  if  consented  to  by  the  person 
in  lawful  possession  of  the  article  seized  or  the  premises 
on  which  they  are  found.  . . ."  United  States  v.  Eldridge, 
302  F.2d  463  (1962).  The  car  was  parked  immediately  in 
front  of  the  joint  residence  of  D and  Mrs.  V.  The  officers 
certainly  believed  the  automobile  was  jointly  owned  as  well 
because  Mrs.  V.  had  possession  of  the  keys  which  she  used  to 
help  the  officers  by  opening  the  trunk  for  them.  There  is 
no  evidence  of  coercion;  the  search  was  not  even  conducted 
in  conjunction  with  an  arrest.  With  the  record  indicating 
purely  voluntary  oral  and  written  consent,  this  search  was 
clearly  reasonable  under  all  the  circumstances.  Access  to 
the  trunk  is  a normal  incident  to  the  use  of  an  automobile. 

9186 


D reserved  no  exclusive  right  of  privacy  in  respect  to  the 
trunk  when  he  delivered  the  key. 

See  Gurieski  v.  United  States,  405  F.2d  253  (196$). 
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Case  $0. 


D asked  a government  agent  to  pick  up  morphine  in  his 
parked  car  some  distance  away.  D thought  the  agent  was  a 
prospective  helper  in  his  elicit  business  venture.  Was  this 
a search  and  seizure  of  the  car? 

NO.  D voluntarily  revealed  and  surrendered  the  morphine 
sulphate  tablets  to  the  Government  when  he  instructed  its 
undercover  agent  to  take  them  from  his  car.  The  agent 
violated  only  D’s  misplaced  confidence.  He  did  not  conduct 
a search  of  D’s  car  nor  did  he  seize  the  tablets.  He  took 
only  what  D contemplated  he  would  take. 

D misconstrued  the  agent’s  action  as  a search  and 
seizure.  A search  is  a probing  or  exploration  for  something 
that  is  concealed  or  hidden  from  the  searcher;  a seizure  is 
a forcible  or  secretive  dispossession  of  something  against 
the  will  of  the  possessor  or  owner.  Both  connote  hostility 
between  the  searcher  and  the  person  whose  property  or 
possessions  are  being  searched  or  sought.  When  he  entered 
D’s  car  and  lifted  the  floor  mat,  the  agent  was  not  probing 
or  exploring  for  something  nidden  from  him.  Once  D confided 
to  him  the  location  of  the  package,  it  ceased  to  be  hidden 
from  him;  he  needed  no  exploratory  effort  to  locate  it.  When 
the  agent  placed  the  package  in  his  pocket  and  walked  away, 
he  was  not  taking  it  against  D’s  will. 

D might  have  retrieved  the  package  from  the  car  him- 
self and  handed  it  to  the  agent.  Had  he  done  so,  we  assume  he 
would  not  now  claim  that  the  agent  searched  his  car  and 
seized  the  morphine  sulphate.  The  difference  between  that 
type  of  transfer  and  the  one  he  chose  is,  however,  without 
legal  significance.  When  D disclosed  the  location  of  the 
package  containing  the  drug  to  the  agent  and  instructed  him 
to  get  it,  he  waived  the  privacy  of  his  car  for  the  limited 
purpose  of  allowing  the  agent  to  retrieve  the  package.  In 
retrieving  the  package  the  agent  did  not  exceed  the  limits 
of  the  waiver. 

See  United  States  v.  Haden,  397  F.2d  460  (196$). 


Case  $1. 


D was  arrested  for  assault  and  battery.  Evidence  was 
found  to  convict  D as  the  result  of  an  illegal  search  of  his 
friend’s  car,  a principle  in  the  assault  and  battery.  The 
car  had  been  used  in  the  commission  of  the  offense;  however, 

D did  not  have  an  ownership  interest  in  the  car.  Does  D have 
standing  to  object  to  the  search? 
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NO.  The  court  said,  ”.  . . the  evidence  shows  no  more  than 
that  Bunch  f_  D J was  a one  time  guest  in  Derby’s  car.  At  the 
time  of  the  search,  Bunch  was  neither  in  the  car  nor  had  any 
right  to  return  to  it.” 

See  Bunch  v.  Cupp.  302  F.Supp.  686  (1969). 


Case  82. 


M was  driving  down  the  street  when  she  was  forced  to 
the  curb  by  a stationwagon  occupied  by  six  men.  M was 
kidnapped,  and  robbed,  and  then  raped  by  all  of  the  men. 

They  also  took  a ring  and  watch  that  she  was  wearing.  Police 
found  an  envelope  near  the  scene  of  the  assault,  and  it  had 
D’s  name  on  it.  An  officer  drove  by  D’s  residence  the  next 
day  and  spotted  a stationwagon  like  the  one  described  by  M. 
The  stationwagon  was  occupied  by  D’s  sister.  The  officer 
approached  the  car  and  observed  through  the  window  yellow 
buttons  on  the  floorboard  like  the  ones  on  M’s  dress,  as 
previously  observed  by  the  officer  at  the  police  crime  lab. 
When  D’s  sister  reached  her  hand  toward  the  radio  the  officer 
observed  a ring  on  her  finger  similar  to  the  one  taken  from 
M.  The  officer  obtained  D's  sister’s  permission  to  search 
the  car  and  found  a zipper  belonging  to  M.  D’s  sister  did 
not  own  the  car.  Was  the  search  proper? 

YES.  The  court  said:  ”It  appears  that  the  ring  and  the 

buttons  were  not  discovered  as  a result  of  a search,  and 
they  were  properly  admitted  into  evidence.  When  Officer 
Dhority  saw  the  ring  and  the  buttons,  he  had  the  duty  to 
take  them  to  prevent  the  consequences  of  theft  under  Article 
18.22,  Vernon’s  Ann.  C.C.P.  Taylor  v.  State,  Tex.Cr.App., 

421  S.W.2d  403. 

When  the  officer  found  the  ring  that  had  been 
described  by  the  complainant  and  saw  the  buttons  just  like 
those  he  had  seen  on  the  blouse  at  the  crime  lab,  he  had 
probable  cause  to  search  the  station  wagon  for  the  watch 
that  was  reported  taken  during  the  attacks.  See  Scobey  v. 
State,  145  Tex.Cr.R.  481,  169  S.W.2d  185,  190,  and  Taylor 
v.  State,  supra. 

Officer  Dhority  testified  that  Patricia  Jefferson 
gave  him  consent  to  search  the  station  wagon.  Appellant’s 
counsel  objected  to  the  introduction  of  the  items  taken  on 
the  grounds  that  she  did  not  own  the  station  wagon  and  did 
not  have  the  right  to  consent  to  a search. 

It  appears  that  part  of  a zipper  from  complainant’s 
clothing  was  then  found.  Patricia  Jefferson  was  the  only 
person  in  the  station  wagon.  The  officer  was  justified  in 
making  the  search,  because  of  the  consent.  It  appears  that 
Patricia  Jefferson  had  possession  of  the  station  wagon.  The 
fact  that  she  did  not  have  title  to  the  station  wagon,  by 
itself,  is  not  sufficient  to  render  the  consent  void.” 

See  Jefferson  v.  State  of  Texas,  452  S.W.2d  465  (1970). 
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CHAPTER  VII 


SEARCH  OF  AUTOMOBILE  REMOTE  TO  ARREST 


General  Rules 


In  a legal  arrest  it  would  not  justify  a search  of  an 
automobile  remote  in  location.  Preston  v.  United  States, 
376  U.S.  364  (1964). 

A search  made  at  another  nlace  without  a warrant  is 
not  incident  to  arrest.  Preston  v.  United  States,  376 
U.S.  364  (1964). 

The  rule  allowing  contemporaneous  searches  /"of  the 
person  and  place  of  arrest_J  is  justified,  for  example, 
by  the  need  to  seize  weapons  and  other  things  which  mipht 
be  used  to  assault  an  officer  or  effect  an  escape,  as 
well  as  by  the  need  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  evidence 
of  the  crime  - things  which  might  easily  happen  where  the 
weapon  or  evidence  is  on  the  accused’s  person  or  under  his 
immediate  control.  But  these  justifications  are  absent 
where  a search  is  remote  in  time  and  place  from  the  arrest. 
Once  an  accused  is  under  arrest  and  in  custody,  then  a 
search  made  at  another  place  without  a warrant,  is  simply 
not  incident  to  the  arrest.  . . . Preston  v.  United 
States,  376  U.S.  364  (1964). 

Even  where  probable  cause  exists*  a warrantless  search 
is  forbidden  /“Jones  v.  United  States,  357  U.S.  493_7 
unless  made  incident  to  a valid  arrest  / Agnello  v.  United 
States,  269  U.S.  20_7  or  justified  by  exceptional  circum- 
stances, such  as  a significant  possibilitv  of  removal 
f~ Carroll  v.  United  States,  267  U.S.  132_7  or  destruction 
/JCer  v.  California,  374  U.S.  23_7  of  the  object  of  the 
search.  Even  before  the  recent  case  of  Preston  v.  United 
States,  376  U.S.  364,  84  S.Ct.  881  (1964),  it  is  clear 
that  a warrantless  search  of  a car  in  police  custody  at 
a time  after  the  occupants’  arrest  and  under  circumstances 
where  there  is  no  danger  of  is  illegal.  . . . Smith  v. 
United  States,  335  F.2d  270  (1964). 
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Remote  Search — Cases 
Case  83 • 


An  officer  observed  D make  a hazardous  left  turn  out 
of  a parking  lot  onto  the  highway.  Such  a turn  is  not  a 
traffic  violation,  bat  the  officer  stopped  D to  inform  him  of 
the  hazardous  nature  of  such  a turn.  Upon  request  for  his 
drivers  license,  D could  produce  none  nor  could  he  or  his  two 
companions  produce  any  identification.  Registration  was 
produced  showing  that  the  car  belonged  to  Josephine  A,,  who 
was  not  present.  The  officer  noticed  two  new  brief  cases  and 
a quantity  of  new  clothes  between  the  front  and  back  seat  of 
the  two-door  car.  The  officer  directed  D to  follow  him  to 
police  headquarters, in  order  that  he  could  verify  if  the 
automobile  was  stolen  and  whether  D had  a drivers  license. 

It  was  discovered  that  D was  in  lawful  possession  of  the  car, 
but  did  not  have  a drivers  license.  The  officer,  who  was 
joined  by  another  officer,  made  inauiry  about  the  clothes  in 
the  back  seat  and  received  conflicting  stories;  also,  D con- 
cealed the  key  to  the  car.  The  officers,  aided  by  a flashlight, 
went  back  to  the  car,  looked  through  the  window,  and  observed 
the  clothes  once  more,  noting  a wooden  hanger  with  "Olympic 
Shop"  on  it.  Tags  were  visible  on  the  sleeves  of  several 
suits  heaped  up  on  the  floor.  The  officers  opened  the  door 
and  took  a closer  look  at  the  clothes.  Subsequently,  it  was 
determined  that  the  clothes  were  stolen.  Was  the  search 
proper  on  the  police  parking  lot? 

YES.  The  court  said,  "It  would  be  a matter  of  common  know- 
ledge that  one  who  is  not  a dealer  in  clothing  or  associated 
with  a dealer  would  not  be  likely  to  be  transporting  new 
clothing  with  brand  names  and  price  tags  on  the  sleeves  piled 
in  partial  concealment  on  the  back  seat  and  floor  of  a car. 

Add  to  this  the  failure  of  petitioner  to  identify  himself 
plus  his  concealment  of  the  key  to  the  car  and  the  nature  of 
information  given  during  the  course  of  interrogation,  and  you 
have  a situation  where,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Court,  any 
reasonable  minded,  diligent  police  officer  would  reach  the 
conclusion  that  there  was  a probability  of  the  commission  of 
the  offense  of  receiving  and  transporting  stolen  goods.  The 
Fourth  Amendment  prohibits  only  such  searches  as  are  unreason- 
able. If  the  police  officers  in  this  case  had  failed  to  take 
possession  of  the  clothing  on  the  floor  of  that  car  on 
information  available  to  them  at  the  time  it  was  taken,  they 
would  certainly  have  been  derelict  in  their  duty  to  the  public. 
In  fact  the  entire  record  on  the  oroceedings  conducted  by 
Trooper  Clouse  and  Investigator  Walker  shows  beyond  doubt  that 
each  proceeded  stage  by  stage  in  the  investigation  with  com- 
plete moderation  and  respect  for  the  rights  of  the  individuals 
whom  they  had  taken  into  custody.  The  conduct  of  the  investi- 
gation was  intelligent  and  the  proofs  reasonably  obtained. 

The  search  here  when  it  did  occur  was  the  incident  of  a 
lawful  arrest.  . , . 
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"The  vehicle  here  was  not  owned  by  petitioner  but  by 
Josephine  Abate.  She  had  been  notified  where  the  vehicle  was 
parked,  and  she  would  have  had  the  right  to  come  to  the 
police  barracks  and  take  possession  of  it  with  the  incrimi- 
nating evidence  that  it  contained.  The  police  here  had,  as 
far  as  this  record  shows,  no  basis  for  impounding  the  car 
or  for  arresting  Josephine  Abate  or  for  making  a search  of 
the  vehicle  if  she  did  take  possession  of  it.  . . 

See  United  States  v.  State  of  New  Jersey,  260  F.Supp.  9F7 


Case  $4. 


. . ^ citizen  reported  to  police  that  three  men  had  been 

sitting  in  a car  from  10;00  P.M,  until  3^00  A.M,  in  a down- 
town business  district.  Policemen  went  to  the  area  where 
the  car  was  parked  and  found  D and  his  two  companions.  The 
three  men  admitted  that  they  were  unemployed  and  had  twenty- 
five  cents  between  them.  They  gave  answers  to  questions 
that  the  officers  considered  unsatisfactory  and  evasive.  The 
officers  arrested  the  men  for  vagrancy.  The  car  was  driven 
to  the  police  station  by  one  officer,  and  then  it  was  towed 
to  a garage.  After  the  men  were  booked,  the  officers  went  to 
the  garage  and  commenced  to  search  the  car  and  found  two 
loaded  revolvers  in  the  glove  compartment.  On  a second  try, 
the  officers  were  able  to  check  the  trunk  by  removing  the 
back  seat.  They  found  caps,  women’s  stockings  (one  with 
mouth  and  eye  holes),  rope,  pillow  slips,  an  illegally 
manufactured  license  plate  equipped  to  be  snapped  over 
another  plate,  and  other  items*  Should  officers  secure  a 
search  warrant  after  D is  booked  and  his  car  placed  in 
storage? 

YES.  The  court  held  that  there  was  no  danger  that  any  of 
the  men  arrested  could  have  used  any  weapons  in  the  car  or 
could  have  destroyed  any  evidence  of  a crime.  Nor  since  the 
men  were  in  custody  at  the  police  station  and  the  car  was  in 
police  custody  at  the  garage  was  there  any  danger  that  the 
car  would  be  moved  out  of  the  locality  or  jurisdiction.  Thus, 
the  court  concluded  that  the  search  was  too  remote  in  time 
and  place  to  have  been  made  as  incidental  to  the  arrest  and 
that  the  search  of  the  car  without  a warrant  failed  to  meet 
the  test  of  reasonableness  under  the  Fourth  Amendment, 
rendering  the  evidence  obtained  inadmissible. 

See  Preston  v.  United  States,  376  U.S.  364  (1964). 


Case  #5. 


D was  arrested  by  police  officers  on  a civil 
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assault  and  battery  charge.  D was  asked  to  drive  to  City 
Hall  to  be  booked.  Upon  arrival  D parked  his  car  in  front  of 
City  Hall  and  subseauently  was  informed  that  he  was  also  a 
suspect  in  an  assault  and  battery  of  G,  unrelated  to  the 
original  arrest.  G identified  D,  and  D was  then  arrested  on 
this  charge  and  placed  in  jail,  Meanwhile,  D’s  car  remained 
parked  in  front  of  the  City  Hall.  Sometime  in  the  next  three 
days,  officials  moved  D’s  car  to  another  parking  lot,  where 
G picked  it  out  from  several  other  cars  as  the  auto  that  was 
used  to  pick  him  up  when  he  was  assaulted.  G pointed  out  some 
blood  stains,  which  the  police  had  not  discovered.  Three 
days  after  D’s  arrest,  Officer  S,  without  a search  warrant, 
removed  a horn  rim  and  floor  mat  that  were  covered  with 
blood;  tests  were  made  and  these  items  were  subseouently 
introduced  as  evidence  in  trial,  Vras  the  search  and  seizure 
proper? 

NO.  The  court  said,  "Derby’s  car  was  parked  for  three  days 
in  front  of  City  Hall  and  in  the  parking  lot.  The  police  had 
ample  time  to  secure  a warrant.  The  warrantless  search,  so 
remote  in  time  from  the  arrest,  unjustified  by  any  of  the 
considerations  enumerated  in  Preston,  cannot  be  supported," 

"In  Preston  v.  United  States,  ...  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  warrantless  searches  of  automobiles  must  meet  the 
test  of  reasonableness.  The  Court  held  that  a search  could 
not  be  justified  as  incident  to  an  arrest  without  considering 
whether  the  purpose  of  the  search  was  connected  with  the 
reason  for  the  arrest,  whether  the  evidence  was  easily 
destructible  or  could  be  moved,  and  whether  the  officer’s 
life  was  threatened." 

See  Derby  v.  Cupp,  302  F.Supp.  686  (1969). 


Case  86. 


D and  his  partner  were  observed  for  several  hours  by 
six  cars  used  for  surveillance.  D was  a known  safe-cracker 
or  parole.  After  D rode  around  one  locality  for  about  an 
hour  and  a half,  he  parked  the  car  and  disappeared  down  an 
alley.  An  explosion  was  heard,  and  D returned  to  his  car, 
where  he  was  arrested.  The  car  and  D were  taken  to  the 
police  garage,  and  the  car  was  searched  in  D’s  presence,  was 
the  search  too  remote  from  the  place  of  arrest? 

NO.  D was  in  the  car  when  he  was  arrested.  He  remained  in 
the  car  until  it  arrived  at  the  police  station.  Upon  his 
arrival  at  the  station,  his  car  was  immediately  searched  in 
his  presence.  Thus,  "the  search  would  not  have  been  unreason- 
able if  it  had  been  made  at  the  instant  when  D was  arrested." 

See  Arwine  v.  Bannan,  346  F.2d  458  (1965). 
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Case  87. 


F.B.I.  agents  had  an  arrest  warrant  for  D for  selling 
narcotics;  they  arrested  D when  he  was  about  to  get  into  his 
car.  They  searched  his  person,  and  while  searching-  his  car" 
a crowd  began  to  gather.  D was  placed  in  the  agent’s  car, 
and  one  of  the  agents  drove  D’s  car  to  the  basement  of  the 
federal  building,  twenty  minutes  away.  They  resumed  the 
search  again  in  D’s  presence  and  discovered  narcotics.  Was 
the  search  lawful? 

YES.  The  Fourth  Amendment  test  is  whether  the  search  was 
reasonable . 

See  United  States  v.  Evans.  385  F.2d  82 4 (1967). 


Case  88. 


Two  police  detectives  were  patrolling  a highway  in 
Kannapolis,  North  Carolina,  looking  for  an  escaped  convict, 
who  reportedly  intended  to  rob  a local  bank.  Ps  saw  D with 
three  other  men  driving  slowly  on  the  highway,  and  they 
decided  to  follow.  The  detectives  followed  two  of  the  men 
into  stores  at  a shopping  center  and  saw  D buy  cigarettes 
with  a twenty  dollar  bill.  Detective  Y procured  the  bill 
and  determined  the  same  to  be  counterfeit.  They  followed 
D until  he  had  to  stop  his  car  for  a stop  sign,  and  then 
the  detectives  arrested  D and  the  other  occupants.  This 
caused  traffic  to  back  up  over  a half  mile.  A highway 
patrolman  came  along,  and  the  detectives  obtained  his  aid. 

He  drove  D’s  car  to  the  police  department  a mile  away,  and 
the  detectives  took  the  occupants  of  the  car  to  the  police 
station.  At  the  station  detective  Y went  out  and  looked  in 
the  car  and  saw  a brown  case  in  the  back  seat.  In  the  trunk 
he  found  a black  and  blue  case  which  contained  D’s  finger- 
prints and  counterfeit  money.  Was  the  search  proper? 

YES.  D had  been  caught  passing  counterfeit  money.  He  had 
counterfeit  money  on  him  at  the  moment  of  his  arrest.  The 
place  of  arrest  was  at  the  automobile  itself.  The  car  and 
its  occupants  were  under  surveillance  as  suspects  in  a 
rumored  bank  robbery  attempt;  thus,  there  was  some  appre- 
hension on  the  part  of  the  police  that  the  car  might  contain 
dangerous  weapons.  Some  suspicion  of  the  existence  of 
accomplices  would  be  reasonable.  With  traffic  blocked  in  two 
lanes  for  a half  mile  or  more  on  an  interstate  highway,  U 
was  reasonable  to  move  the  site  of  the  search  a mile  or  so 
away  to  the  police  station.  The  car  belonged  to  D;  the  right 
to  search  without  a warrant  includes  a contemporaneous 
search  pursuant  to  lawful  arrest  and  "extends  to  things 
over  which  the  accused  may  have  control  . . . and,  to  an 
extent  depending  on  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  to  the 
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place  where  he  was  arrested." 

See  United  States  v.  Powell.  407  F.2d  5?2  (1969). 
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Case  S9. 


D and  two  companions  were  stopped  at  a gas  station 
about  1:00  A.M.  by  a police  officer  who  became  suspicious  of 
them.  Ds  gave  conflicting  stories  as  to  their  reason  for 
being  in  the  area;  therefore,  the  police  officer  arrested 
them  for  disorderly  conduct  pursuant  to  the  city  ordinance 
that  "all  persons  . . . (from)  wandering  or  driving  about 
the  streets  either  by  night  or  day  . . . without  being  able 
to  give  a satisfactory  account  of  themselves."  The  Ds  were 
arrested  and  booked.  The  next  morning  D,  from  his  celj., 
permitted  one  of  the  police  officers  to  search  the  car.  Was 
this  a proper  search? 

NO.  This  warrantless  search  and  seizure  conducted  after  the 
defendants  were  booked  and  about  eight  hours  later  was  not 
incidental  to  the  arrest  and,  therefore,  was  clearly  invalid 
under  Preston  v.  United  States  where  it  was  held  that  evidence 
obtained  from  a warrantless  search  of  a car,  soon  after 
suspects  were  booked  at  a police  station,  was  inadmissible 
under  the  Fourth  Amendment,  being  "to  remote  in  time  or  place 
to  have  been  made  as  incidental  to  the  arrest."  Also,  since 
D was  then  in  custody  and  under  arrest  in  jail  and  had  not 
been  appraised  of  his  Fourth  Amendment  rights,  the  trial 
court  correctly  observed  that  no  true  consent  had  been  given 
to  the  police. 

See  United  States  v.  Nikrasch.  367  F.2d  740  (1966). 


Impounded  Cars  and  Administrative  Inventory — Cases 


Case  90. 


While  checking  the  registrar  at  a motel  for  three 
murder  suspects,  an  officer  saw  a car  leaving  the  motel. 

He  recognized  the  occupants  as  two  of  the  men  he  was  looking 
for.  He  gave  chase,  fearing  they  might  leave  the  jurisdic- 
tion. He  arrested  them.  The  auto  was  searched  at  the  time 
of  the  arrest  and  then  after  the  car  was  impounded  a short 
time  later.  Was  this  proper? 

YES.  "It  is  doubtful  if  Preston  should  be  interpreted  to 
mean  a police  officer  must,  under  all  circumstances,  search 
or  complete  the  search  of  the  vehicle  at  the  moment  of  the 
arrest  when  an  equally  prudent  course  of  action  would  be  to 
move  the  vehicle  to  a more  convenient  or  suitable  location 
for  search. 
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See  Wilhelm  v.  State  of  Texas,  4”6  S.W.pd  850  (loqg). 


Case  91. 


D was  arrested  by  the  Chicago  Police  Department  in 
his  automobile  for  suspicion  of  armed  robbery.  After  the 
arrest,  the  officers  made  a preliminary  search  of  the 
interior  of  the  car  and  the  trunk  and  found  nothing.  D was 
booked.  One  of  the  officers  felt  that  a thorough  examina- 
tion of  the  car  should  be  made.  He  obtained  the  keys  from  D 
and  commenced  another  search  of  the  car  and  found  a pistol 
under  the  dash  and  a sawed-off  shotgun  under  the  hood  Vras 
the  search  proper? 


NO.  The  court  said  that  the  instant  case  is  controlled  by 
rreston.  There  is  no  question  that  D was  under  arrest  and 
in  custody  when  his  vehicle  was  searched  at  the  police  station 
ihe  search  was  not  necessary,  therefore,  to  nrotect  the 
officers  or  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  evidence  since 
neither  D nor  anyone  associated  with  him  had  any  control  over 
the  vehicle  or  its  contents.  Once  D was  arrested  and  in 
custody,  the  search  "made  at  another  place,  without  a warrant" 
was  not  incident  to  the  arrest. 

See  United  States  v.  Harvey.  397  F.2d  526  (1968). 


Case  92. 


D was  arrested  in  his  automobile  for  robberv.  After 
his  arrest,  he  was  searched  and  his  automobile  was  searched 
and  impounded.  The  next  day,  officers,  without  a search 
warrant,  went  to  the  impound  lot  and  searched  the  car  amain, 
finding  incriminating  evidence.  Was  the  search  at  the  im- 
pound  lot  proper? 


NO.  The  court  held  the  search  was  in  violation  of  the 
Constitution,  citing  the  Preston  decision. 

See  We st over  v.  United  States,  342  F.2d  684  (1965). 


Case  93. 


An  officer  was  summoned  to  a location  where  he 
observed  a 1962  Chevrolet  and  a 1955  Buick  parked  about 
fifty  yards  away,  James  B.  and  Elmer  W.  had  called  the 
police  because  they  heard  hammering  in  a wooded  area  and 
had  investigated.  They  saw  Ds  working  under  the  hood  of 
the  Chevrolet.  When  Elmer  W.  shouted  "Halt,  Police"  Ds  ran 
into  the  woods.  About  fifteen  minutes  after  he  arrived  the 
officer,  whiie  standing  with  informants,  saw  Ds  walk  over  to 
the  Buick  carrying  a gasoline  can.  Informants  identified 
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Ds  as  the  men  who  had  run  earlier.  Ds  denied  knowing  any- 
thing about  the  Chevrolet.  The  officer  arrested  them,  had 
both  cars  impounded  and  taken  to  a local  service  station. 
Subseauently,  the  Chevrolet  was  identified  as  stolen  and  the 
Buick  as  belonging  to  D.  Two  days  later  officers  went  to 
the  service  station  and  examined  both  cars  without  a warrant. 
In  Ds’  Buick  they  found  a tachometer,  tire,  and  transmission 
that  had  been  reported  as  missing  from  a recovered  stolen 
car  several  days  before.  Was  the  search  proper? 

NO.  The  court  said,  "Even  where  probable  cause  exists,  a 
warrantless  search  is  forbidden  unless  made  incident  to  a 
valid  arrest  or  justified  by  exceptional  circumstances,  such 
as  a significant  possibility  of  removal  or  destruction  of  the 
object  of  the  search  ...  it  is  clear  that  a warrantless 
search  of  a car  in  police  custody  at  a time  after  the  occu- 
pants’ arrest  and  under  circumstances  where  there  is  no 
danger  of  removal  is  illegal.  . . 

See  Smith  v.  United  States.  335  F.2d  270  (1964), 


Case  94. 
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D’s  automobile  had  been  seen  leaving  the  site  of  a 
robbery.  The  car  was  traced  and  D was  arrested  as  he  was 
entering  it  near  his  home.  After  a cursory  search  of  the 
car,  the  arresting  officer  took  D to  a police  station.  The 
police  decided  to  impound  the  car  as  evidence,  and  a crane 
was  called  to  tow  it  to  the  Precinct.  It  reached  the  precinct 
about  an  hour  and  a quarter  after  D.  At  this  moment,  the 
windows  of  the  car  were  open  and  the  doors  unlocked.  It  had 
begun  to  rain. 

A regulation  of  the  Washington,  D.  C,,  Police  Depart- 
ment requires  the  officer  who  takes  an  impounded  vehicle  in 
charge  to  search  the  vehicle  thoroughly  in  order  to  remove 
all  valuables  from  it  and  to  attach  to  the  vehicle  a property 
tag  listing  certain  information  about  the  circumstances  of  the 
impounding.  The  arresting  officer,  pursuant  to  this  regula- 
tion, went  to  the  car  to  take  inventory  of  the  contents  and 
when  he  opened  one  of  the  doors  to  roll  up  the  window,  he  saw 
a registration  card,  which  lay  face  up  on  the  metal  stripping 
over  which  the  door  closed.  The  registration  card  had  the 
name  of  the  robbery  victim  on  it.  Did  the  officer  discover 
the  registration  by  means  of  an  illegal  search? 

NO.  Once  the  door  had  lawfully  been  opened,  the  registration 
card,  with  the  name  of  the  robbery  victim  on  it,  was  plainly 
visible.  It  has  long  been  settled  that  objects  falling  in 
the  plain  view  of  an  officer,  who  has  a right  to  be  in  the 
position  to  have  that  view,  are  subject  to  seizure  and  may  be 
introduced  in  evidence.  Ker  v.  California,  #3  S.Ct.  1623 
(19&3).  The  discovery  of  the  card  was  not  the  result  of  a 
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search  of  the  car,  but  of  a measure  taken  to  protect  the  car 
while  it  was  in  police  custody.  Nothing  in  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment requires  the  police  to  obtain  a warrant  in  these  narrow 
circumstances.  A different  question  arises  if  it  were  found 
during  the  inventory. 

See  Harris  v.  United  States,  390  U.S.  234  (1966). 


Case  95. 


Police  observed  D,  who  was  on  narole,  and  his  friend, 
who  was  an  ex-convict,  together  in  a car.  D's  friend  went 
into  a tavern  and  police  moved  in  and  placed  D,  who  was  stil] 
in  the  car,  under  arrest  for  parole  violation.  One  of  the 
officers  opened  the  car  door,  flashed  a light  on  the  inside 
of  the  car  and  saw  burglary  tools  which  consisted  of  two 
crowbars,  a large  screw-driver  and  a pair  of  visegrip  pliers. 
The  police  then  opened  the  trunk  of  the  car  and  found  an 
electric  drill.  The  automobile  was  then  placed  in  a garage 
by  the  police,  and  on  the  following  day,  the  garageman,  upon 
entering  the  car  to  move  it,  discovered  a pistol  partially 
exposed  under  the  right  front  seat.  The  garageman  called  the 
police,  and  they  removed  the  pistol  from  the  car.  V'ere  the 
searches  and  seizures  lawful  for  a prosecution  for  possession 
of  burglary  tools? 

TES . Unquestionably,  when  a person  is  lawfully  arrested,  the 
police  have  the  right,  without  a search  warrant,  to  make 
contemporaneous  search  of  the  person  of  the  accused  for 
weapons  or  for  the  fruits  of  or  implements  used  to  commit  the 
crime.  The  Fourth  Amendment  prohibits  only  unreasonable 
search.  The  reasonableness  of  the  search  must  be  determined 
by  the  circumstances  of  each  case.  United  States  v.  Rabino- 
witz,  339  U.S.  56.  In  the  present  case,  the  police  were 
dealing  with  two  convicted  burglars,  one  of  whom  the  officers 
observed  was  violating  his  parole.  The  mere  fact  that  the 
cursory  search  made  by  the  officers  at  the  scene  revealed 
only  burglary  tools  and  not  the  pistol  did  not  militate 
against  the  validity  of  the  search.  Nor  does  the  fact  that 
the  search  turned  up  evidence  used  to  convict  DiMarco  of  the 
crime  of  possession  of  burglary  tools,  which  was  unrelated  to 
the  arrest  for  parole  violation,  render  the  search  unlawful. 
Abel  v.  United  States,  362  U.S.  217. 

What  the  attendant  did,  in  finding  the  pistol , cer- 
tainly did  not _ constitute  search,  either  actually  or  in  law* 
Fagundes  v.  United  States,  340  F,2d  673  (1965);  the  discovery 
was  purely  accidental. 

See  DiMarco  v.  Greene.  365  F.2d  556  (1967), 
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Case  96. 


A police  officer  stopped  D for  speeding  and  following 
too  closely.  P discovered  stolen  license  plates  in  the  car 
and  arrested  D.  P,  following  departmental  procedure, 
impounded  D’s  car  for  safe  keeping  at  a local  service  station, 
ine  owner  of  the  station  proceeded  to  secure  the  car  and  roll 
up  the  windows  to  protect  the  interior  from  rain.  As  he  was 
rolling  up  the  windows,  two  credit  cards  fell  out  of  the 
door  panel,  and  he  (the  owner  of  the  station)  notified  police. 
The  police  examined  the  door  panel  and  found  more  credit 
cards  inside,  was  the  search  reasonable  under  the  circum- 
stances? 


IF;  -Jhe  United  States  District  Court  in  Lubbock,  Texas,  said 
Petitioner  was  not  arrested  for  any  criminal  act  in  relation  ’ 
to  these  credit  cords  nor  was  the  search  incident  to  the 
arrest,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  apparent  that  the  police 
had  reasonable  cause  to  search  the  car  door  once  thev 
discovered  the  first  two  credit  caids.  The  fact  that  the  car 
was  already  lawfully  in  custody  would  not  per  se  reouire  a 
search  warrant.  The  relevant  test  is  not  whether  it  is 
unreasonable  to  procure  a search  warrant,  but  whether  the 
search  was  reasonable.  ...  7he  police  impounded  the 
car  after  the  arrest  as  a matter  of  course.  Thev  had  no 
intention  of  searching  it  further  until  the  credit  cards  were 
inadvertently  discovered.  . . . Just  as  in  Harris  /^Harris  v. 
United  States,  390  U.S.  234_7,  the  car  was  in  lawful  custody 
of  the  police  who  were  responsible  for  its  nrotection; 
further,  while  engaged  in  performance  of  their  duty  to  protect 
the  car,  they  came  across  incriminating  evidence.  The  first 
two  credit  cards  were  plainly  visible,  having  fallen  from 
the  door  panel  as  the  window  was  rolled  up.  As  to  the  other 
cards  lodged  in  the  door,  though  they  were  not  visible  with- 
out a flashlight  search  of  the  door  panel,  the  police,  after 
discovering  the  two  prior  cards,  had  reasonable  cause  to 
continue  their  search  with  greater  care.  Though  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  police  had  time  to  procure  a search  warrant 
in  order  to  retrieve  the  credit  cards  stuck  in  the  door,  and 
that  such  course  of  action  would  have  been  the  safest;  still 
this  court  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  search  was  reasonable 
Urij  ru^e  c^rcumstances  since  the  cards  were  plainly  visible 
and  there  was  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  these  cards  * 
also  belonged  to  persons  other  than  petitioner." 

See  Vannerson  v.  Beto,  302  F.Supp.  39  (196S). 


Case  97. 


D,  a used  car  dealer,  was  the  head  of  a three-car 
caravan  traveling  from  Illinois  to  Mississippi.  In  Jackson 
Tennessee,  the  Police  Department  received  a report  that  a * 
man  was  beating  someone  with  a stick.  The  police  found  A, 
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who  had  been  beaten  by  D,  (A)  was  one  of  the  drivers  of  the 
three  cars.  The  police  apprehended  D and  charged  him  with 
assault  and  battery.  All  three  men  of  the  caravan  were 
booked,  and  the  cars  were  impounded.  D,  who  said  he  owned 
all  three  cars,  did  not  have  any  titles  to  the  automobiles. 

He  could  display  imcomnlete  bills  of  sale  for  two  of  the  cars. 
The  keys,  however,  did  not  correspond  to  those  relatively 
late  model  cars  and  would  not  open  the  car  doors.  1,Tithout  a 
search  warrant,  Sergeant  P of  the  police  department  opened  the 
car  doors  and  recorded  the  serial  numbers  affixed  to  the 
doorpost.  Was  this  proper? 

YES.  When  the  police  obtain  an  article  for  safekeeping  from 
a suspect  taken  into  custody  pursuant  to  a lawful  arrest,  the 
court  could  find  no  authority  which  requires  them  to  pet  a 
search  warrant  before  examining  the  article  for  accurate 
identification.  Even  where,  as  here,  an  examination  of  an 
article  solely  for  the  purposes  of  identification  is  commenced 
after  the  police  have  probable  cause  to  believe  that  the  item 
has  been  stolen,  no  right  of  privacy  secured  to  the  person 
by  the  Fourth  Amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution  is 
breached.  In  this  case  no  articles  of  evidence  separate 
from  and  independent  of  the  cars  themselves  were  obtained  as 
a result  of  the  police  examination. 

See  United  States  v.  Graham,  391  F.2d  439  (1966), 


Case  96. 


Postal  inspectors  attempted  to  arrest  D,  but  he 
succeeded  in  getting  away,  after  abandoning  his  automobile. 
The  Houston  Police  Department  impounded  the  car  because  it 
was  blocking  traffic.  Later  a postal  inspector,  who  was  not 
present  when  D made  good  his  escape,  searched  the  impounded 
car,  and  he  found  evidence  that  could  be  used  against  D, 

Was  the  search  lawful? 


NO.  Where  the  securing  of  a warrant  is  reasonablv  practi- 
cable, it  must  be  used.  Carroll  v.  United  States'.  It  is  not 
disputed  that  the  car  was  legally  impounded  by  the  Houston 
City  Police,  thus  possibly  justifying  a search  of  the 
automobile,  at  least,  for  the  purpose  of  identification  and 
self-protection  by  the  city  police,  Cooper  v.  California, 

366  U.S.  56  (1964).  But  this  does  not  give  the  postal 
inspector  the  authority  to  search  the  automobile  without  a 
warrant  under  the  circumstances  of  this  case.  The  search 
was  not  incident  to  any  arrest,  and  it  did  not  relate  to  the 
nature  and  purpose  of  the  custody  of  the  impounded  car  by  the 
Houston  Police  Department.  In  the  present  case,  the  car  was 
in  the  custody  of  the  police;  thus,  no  danger  existed  that 
the  postal  inspectors  might  be  attacked  with  weapons  secreted 
in  the  car.  Likewise,  there  was  no  danger  that  the  car  might 
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be  moved  from  the  jurisdiction,  Carroll  v.  United  States, 

The  only  possible  justification  for  the  search  of  the  car 
upon  its  arrival  at  the  garage  was  that  the  suspect  D was 
still  at  large  and  might  have  been  able  to  destroy  the 
evidence  in  the  car  before  a warrant  could  have  been  issued, 
Preston  v.  United  States. 

See  Williams  v.  United  States,  3$2  F.2d  4?  (1967). 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

SEARCH  OF  AUTOMOBILE  IN  CONNECTION  WITH 
TRAFFIC  INVESTIGATION  AND  ROADBLOCKS 

General  Rules 


ERjt 


It  is  only  by  alertness  to  proper  occasions  for  prompt 
inquiries  and  investigations  that  effective  prevention  of 
crime  and  enforcement  of  law  is  possible.  Government 
agents  are  commissioned  to  represent  the  interest  of  the 
p}Jllc  the  enforcement  of  the  law  and  this  requires 
affirmative  action  not  only  when  there  is  reasonable 
grounds  for  arrest  or  probable  cause  for  a search  but 
when  tnere  is  reasonable  ground  for  an  investigation. 

(As  stated  by  Mr.  Justice  Burton  concurring  opinion  in 
Bnnegar  v.  United  States,  338  U.S.  160  at  179  (1949). ) 


The  Fourth  Amendment  does  not  require  police  officers 
to  delay  in  the  course  of  an  investigation  if  to  do  so 
would  gravely  endanger  their  lives  or  the  lives  of  others 
....  Bailey  v.  United  States,  389  F.2d  305  ( 1967 ) . 


Courts  have  recognized  the  right  of  law  enforcement 
agents  reasonably  and  temporarily  to  stop  vehicles  and 
question  occupants  on  grounds  that  might  not  amount  to  a 
basis  for  arrest  or  search.  . . . United  States  v. 
Bonanno,  180  F.Supp.  71  (I960). 


Requirements  to  be  met  in  roadblock  operation: 

...  (1)  belief  by  the  officer  involved  that  a crime 
might  have  been  committed:  (2)  reasonable  grounds  for 
such  a belief  and  (3)  absolute  necessity  for  immediate 
investigatory  activity.  These  factors,  when  met,  would 
constitute  reasonable  basis  for  stopping  an  automobile 
lor  the  purpose  of  inquiry  even  though  they  might  provide 
something  less  than  would  constitute  probable  cause  for 
a formal  arrest  of  its  occupants.  . . . United  States  v. 
Bonanno,  l80  F.Supp.  71  (i960). 


It  is  clear,  that  the  mere  stoppage  of  a car  by  a 
police  officer  is  not  such  an  illegal  act  that  would  ta^nt 
all  evidence  stemming  therefrom.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
seems  equally  clear  that  the  essential  freedom  of  the 
individual  demands  that  police  not  be  permitted  to  stop 
every  car  that  passes  with  no  other  justification  than 
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mere  inclination  or  the  desire  to  harass  with  no  legiti- 
mate end  in  view.  . . . United  States  v.  Bonanno, 

180  F.Supp.  71  (1961). 


General  Investigation  and  Roadblocks— Cases 
Case  99. 


D and  his  companions  were  suspected  of  stealing  from 
several  stores  in  Pleasanton.  A police  office  received  a 
radio  call  from  headquarters  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  a 
1955  Mercury,  two-tone  green.  P met  the  car  12  miles  from 
PldStsanton  and  searched  the  interior  of  the  car,  trunk  and 
finally  the  hood  where  the  loot  was  found.  Was  this  a valid 
search? 

YES.  The  arrest  of  the  occupants  and  the  search  of  the 
automobile  if  flight  from  the  scene  of  the  thefts  was  proper. 

See  Converse  v.  State  of  Texas,  386  S.W.2d  283  (1965). 


Case  100. 

D had  just  robbed  a bank  and  upon,  pursuit,  abandoned 
his  car  and  made  his  escape  on  foot.  Does  the  officer  need 
a search  warrant  to  search  D’s  car  right  after  he  abandoned 
it? 


NO.  Only  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures  are  prohibited 
by  the  Fourth  Amendment.  Preston  v.  United  States,  376  U.S. 
364  (1964).  The  expediency  of  the  events  following  the 
crime  justified  the  investigating  officers’  to  swiftly 
search  the  car  in  order  to  determine  D’s  identity  and  thereby 
effectuate  his  capture  before  he  could  make  good  his  escape 
or  destroy  other  evidence  of  the  crime. 

See  Caldwell  v.  United  States.  338  F.2d  385  (1964). 


Case  101. 

The  police  found  out  about  a large  gathering  of 
persons  suspected  to  be  of  a criminal  element,  more  specifi- 
cally , in  the  business  of  manufacturing  illegal  liquor  and 
other  illicit  activities.  One  officer',  Sgt.  C.,  had  personal 
knowledge  of  many  of  these  individuals.  Federal  Alcohol  and 
Tobacco  Tax  agents  were  notified  because  of  their  possible 
interest  in  such  a meeting.  At  about  12:50  P.M.,  a check- 
point was  set  up  on  a public  road  near  the  estate  where  the 
meeting  was  taking  place.  As  the  occupants  of  automobiles 
were  identified  they  were  sent  on  their  way.  If  anyone 
refused  to  answer  questions,  he  was  not  pressed  to  do  so. 
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At  2:00  P.M. , Sgt.  C.  was  notified  that  men  were  running 
through  the  woods  at  the  estate,  probably  to  avoid  the 
roadblock.  Sgt.  C.  assummed  that  "something  was  going  on  up 
there,  and  very  possibly  an  alcohol  conspiracy."  Did  the 
police  have  a right  to  establish  a roadblock? 

YES.  The  court  said:  "Thus,  on  the  basis  of  the  facts 

presented  here,  it  is  clear  that  the  procedures  utilized  by 
the  police  officers  in  and  around  Apalachin  on  November  14, 
1957  did  not  constitute  an  invasion  of  the  liberty  of  any 
individuals  so  as  to  compel  the  suppression  of  the  evidence 
procured.  There  was  no  "raid"  in  this  case.  There  was  no 
violence  in  the  stopping  of  the  cars.  There  was  no  police 
brutality,  or  coercion,  or  even  pressure  of  any  kind.  There 
was  a reasonable  act  on  the  part  of  law  enforcement  officers 
whereby  on  a public  highway  and  later  at  Vestal,  they  put 
themselves  into  a position  to  question  persons  about  a subject 
of  legitimate  police  interest,  with  the  least  possible 
inconvenience  to  the  persons  questioned.  Indeed,  in  this 
case,  we  are  not  dealing  merely  with  a nebulous  concept  like 
"legitimate  police  interest"  but  with  a reasonable  belief 
that  a crime  might  have  been  committed  which  demanded 
immediate  investigation." 

See  United  States  v.  Bonanno , 180  F.Supp.  71  (I960). 


Case  102. 

Federal  officers  were  on  a Texas  highway  about  75 
miles  from  the  border.  When  they  saw  two  automobiles  coming, 
they  placed  a sign  on  the  road  commanding  the  motorist  to 
stop.  Search  was  made  without  D1 s consent,  and  liquor  was 
found  in  the  automobile.  Since  the  officers  had  no  reason- 
able cause  to  believe  that  the  automobile  contained  liquor, 
would  the  conviction  stand? 

NO.  Evidence  discovered  upon  an  unlawful  search  is  inadmis- 
sible and  a conviction  cannot  be  based  upon  it. 

See  Moring  v.  United  States,  40  F.2d  267  (1930). 


Case  103. 

At  about  3 A.M.  officers  stopped  a car  for  a traffic 
violation.  At  this  time  they  saw  D drive  by,  going  west. 
About  twenty-five  minutes  later  the  officers  saw  D again 
nine  blocks  down  the  street  still  traveling  west.  At  this 
time  they  decided  to  pull  D over  and  turned  their  red  light 
on.  One  of  the  officers  noticed  the  passenger  slide  down  as 
if  to  place  something  under  the  seat  or  on  the  floor.  D 
stopped  and  got  out  and  was  asked  for  identification.  No 
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traffic  law  was  violated.  The  other  officer  requested  the 
passenger  to  get  out,  and  show  his  identification.  While  the 
passenger  was  getting  out  the  officer  shined  his  flashlight 
into  the  car  from  outside  of  the  car.  He  saw  what  looked 
like  a gun  barrel  sticking  out  from  under  the  seat.  The 
officer  reached  under  the  seat  and  pulled  out  a .22  caliber 
pistol.  At  this  time  both  men  were  placed  under  arrest  and 
taken  to  the  police  station  and  searched.  D had  a dagger  on 
his  person.  Was  the  search  of  the  car  proper? 

YES.  The  court  said:  "A  line  between  reasonable  detention 

for  routine  investigation  and  detention  which  could  be 
characterized  as  capricious  and  arbitrary  cannot  neatly  be 
drawn.  But  due  regard  for  the  practical  necessities  of 
effective  law  enforcement  requires  that  the  validity  of  brief, 
informal  detention  be  recognized  whenever  it  appears  from 
the  totality  of  the  circumstances  that  the  detaining  officers 
could  have  had  reasonable  grounds  for  their  action.  A 
founded  suspicion  is  all  that  is  necessary,  some  basis  from 
which  the  court  can  determine  that  the  detention  wfs  not 
arbitrary  or  harassing. 

"When  the  detention  became  an  arrest  is  to  be 
determined  under  state  law,  subject  to  such  minimum  constitu- 
tional standards  as  the  Supreme  Court  has  prescribed.  . . 

The  officer’s  observation  of  the  pistol  from  where  he  stood 
outside  the  car  was  not  a search.  The  arrest  and  any  search 
involved,  therefore,  did  not  take  place  until  observation  of 
the  pistol  had  provided  probable  cause,  and  the  evidence  in 
question  was  thereafter  properly  seized  without  warrant 
incident  to  a lawful  arrest." 

See  Wilson  v.  Porter,  361  F.2d  412  (1966) 


Investigation  at  Traffic  Accidents — Cases 
Case  104. 

An  officer  investigating  a head-on  accident,  where 
one  person  was  killed  and  two  others  severly  injured, 
searched  the  abandoned  car  of  D.  D had  been  taken  to  the 
hospital.  The  officer  found  a pint  bottle  from  under  the 
front  seat  of  D’s  car  which  was  about  half  full  of  whisky. 

Was  the  search  proper? 

YES.  The  court  said:  "It  was  the  duty  of  the  officers  to 

investigate  the  accident  and  the  killing.  An  examination  of 
the  abandoned  car  was  a necessary  part  of  such  investigation." 

See  Sandel  v.  State  of  Texas,  253  S.W.2d  283  (1952). 
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Case  105. 

Officers  were  called  to  the  scene  of  a wreck.  D had 
been  taken  to  the  hospital  in  an  unconscious  condition.  The 
officer  found  bottles  of  narcotics  in  pill  form.  Nobody  else 
was  in  the  pickup  at  the  time  of  the  accident.  The  bottles 
were  later  identified  as  coming  from  two  burglarized  drug 
stores.  Was  the  search  proper? 

YES.  The  court  said:  "From  what  evidence  there  is  in  this 

record,  the  searches  were  reasonable,  rather  than  unreason- 
able. The  officers  making  the  search  were  called  to  the 
scene  of  a wreck  involving  a pickup,  the  only  occupant  of 
which  was  unconscious.  It  was  their  duty  to  check  tv 
contents  of  the  pickup  and  his  clothing  to  determine  his 
identity  and  to  safeguard  his  possessions.  The  search  was 
by  state  officers  and  was  therefore  governed  by  state  law. 

t! 

• i • 

See  Kimbrough  v.  Beto.  412  F.2d  981  (1969). 


Drivers  License  Checks — Ca se s 


Case  106. 

P stopped  D at  10  P.M.  for  a drivers  license  check. 

D produced  his  drivers  license.  P shined  his  flashlight  in 
the  back  seat  of  the  car  and  saw  a box  that  looked  as  if  it 
might  be  a wine  box.  P had  D get  out  of  the  car  and 
investigated  further.  The  box  when  opened  did  contain  wine, 
and  D was  arrested  for  possession  of  liquor  in  a dry  area. 

Was  this  a valid  search? 

NO.  The  court  said,  ”if  the  patrolman  had  seen  the  wine 
visible  to  his  naked  eye,  lying  on  the  front  seat  of  the 
automobile,  then  the  evidence  would  have  been  admissible  for 
it  would  have  been  secured  without  the  need  for  a search. 

The  officer  would  have  been  witnessing  a violation  of  the 
law  in  his  presence,  just  the  same  as  though  appellant  had 
a pistol  lying  on  the  seat  in  plain  view.  The  court  felt 
that  the  search  actually  started  when  the  officer  shined 
or  flashed  the  flashlight  in  the  back  of  the  car.  The 
examination  of  a licensee’s  drivers  license  does  not  carry 
with  it  the  right  to  search  the  vehicle.  A licensee  is  not 
under  arrest  during  this  examination  period.  It  is  only  when 
he  is  without  a valid  license  in  his  possession  that  he 
becomes  a law  violator.  Here,  the  D had  in  his  possession 
and  presented  to  the  officer  a valid,  unexpired  driver’s 
license.  This  finding  terminated  the  patrolman’s  responsi- 
bility in  this  matter.’’ 

See  Pruitt  v.  State  of  Texas,  389  S.W. 2d  475  (1965). 
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Case  107. 

A California  motorcycle  police  officer  following 
California  Statutes,  which  said  that  he  could  stop  cars  to 
see  if  the  driver  had  a license,  stopped  a car  driven  by  D. 

D could  not  produce  a license.  Was  such  a check  proper? 

YES.  The  court  said:  "If  stopping  appellant  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  inquiring  whether  he  [_  D J held  a license  for  the 
activity  in  which  he  was  engaged  was  in  any  sense  a 
’seizure’  it  was  not  an  ’unreasonable’  one,  and  did  not 
violate  any  right  given  appellant  by  the  Fourth  Amendment, 
made  applicable  to  the  State  by  the  Fourteenth.  . . . 

"This  does  not  mean  that  a traffic  officer  might 
stop  an  automobile  and  ask  to  see  the  operator’s  license  as 
a ruse  in  an  intended  search  for  evidence  of  some  possible 
crime  unrelated  to  possession  of  a driver’s  license.  ..." 

See  Lipton  v.  United  States,  348  F.2d  591  (1965). 


Traffic  Arrest  for  Exploratory  Search--Cases 
Case  108. 

A highway  patrolman  spotted  a speeder  and  gave  chase 
at  speeds  up  to  100  miles  per  hour.  The  officer  informed  D 
that  he  w ould  not  be  permitted  to  drive  the  car  to  the  police 
station,  and  D became  infuriated  and  had  to  be  subdued 
physically.  D was  handcuffed  and  placed  in  the  police 
cruiser.  The  officer  feeling  completely  secure  commenced  a 
search  of  the  car  finding  a sawed-off  shotgun  under  the  front 
seat.  Was  the  search  under  the  circumstances  proper? 

NO.  The  court  said:  "The  record  in  this  case  lacks  any 

indication  of  what  the  trooper  was  looking  for  in  Tate’s 
l_  D*s_7  automobile.  Quite  obviously,  he  could  not  have  been 
looking  for  the  fruits  of  the  crime  for  which  Tate  was 
arrested — there  are  no  fruits  of  speeding.  He  certainly 
could  not  have  been  searching  under  the  car  seat  for  the 
means  by  which  the  crime  was  committed — the  whole  automobile 
itself  was  the  means.  He  was  not  looking  for  forfeited 
property  such  as  a sawed-off  shotgun,  which  he  had  no  means 
of  knowing  about,  and  the  mere  fact  that  such  property 
unexpectedly  turned  up  does  not  render  the  search  valid.  . . 
There  was  no  general  police  alarm  being  broadcast  for  a 
person  of  defendant’s  description,  nor  did  the  trooper  upon 
arresting  defendant  recognize  him  as  a person  with  a long 
criminal  record. 

"The  government  contends  that  the  search  can  be 
justified  as  a search  for  weapons  of  escape  from  custody. 

This  argument  is  difficult  to  accept  either  factually  or 
legally.  There  is  no  direct  testimony  in  the  record" that 
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the  trooper  was  looking  for  a weapon,  either  legal  or  illegal, 
in  Tate's  auto,  or  that  he  even  suspected  the  existence  of 
one.  Moreover,  the  surrounding  circumstances  do  not  lead  me 
to  infer  that  such  was  the  purpose  of  the  search.  The 
trooper  testified  that  he  handcuffed  and  placed  the  defendant 
in  the  patrol  car  for  his  own  (the  trooper's)  protection. 

Once  this  was  done,  he  was  positive  he  could  not  escape  and 
get_at  any  weapon  or  weapons  concealed  in  his  own  automobile. 

I l_  the  court_/  can  only  conclude,  therefore,  that  this 
search  was  for  the  purpose  of  a general  exploration  for 
whatever  might  turn  up." 

See  United  States  v.  Tate,  209  F.Supp.  762  (1962). 

t, 

Case  109. 

D was  arrested  for  having  no  drivers  license.  P 
asked  D if  he  could  search  D's  trunk.  There  was  some 
confusion  as  to  whether  D had  consented  to  the  search.  The 
evidence  clearly  shows  that  the  arrest  was  a cover-up  to 
enable  the  officers  to  search  the  car.  Was  the  search  proper? 

NO.  A search  and  seizure  may  be  made  without  a search  warrant 
if  the  individual  freely  and  intelligently  gives  his  unequiv- 
ocal and  specific  consent  to  the  search,  uncontaminated  by 
any  duress  or  coercion,  express  or  implied.  The  state  has 
the  burden  of  proving  by  clear  and  positive  evidence  that 
such  consent  was  given. 

See  State  of  Montana  v.  Tomich,  332  F.2d  987  (1964). 


Case  110. 

D was  arrested  at  3:30  A.M.  for  loud  muffler,  a 
violation  of  city  ordinance.  The  officer  asked  D for  his 
drivers  license  and  D said  he  had  none.  The  officer  told  D 
and  his  passenger  to  seat  themselves  in  the  patrol  car  with 
his  partner.  D and  his  companion  did  this,  and  the  officer 
commenced  a search  of  the  car  finding  a paper  sack  containing 
money  in  bills  and  change,  a handerchief,  and  a gun,  all 
lodged  beneath  a kickboard  between  the  car  body  and  inside  of 
the  car.  The  officer  confronted  D with  this,  and  D was  later 
identified  in  a lineup  as  the  person  who  had  robbed  a motel. 
Was  the  search  proper? 

NO.  The  court  said  in  certain  exceptions  a search  can  be 
made  without  a warrant.  These  exceptions  are  "(1)  fruits  of 
or  implements  used  to  commit  the  crime  for  which  the  accused 
was  arrested,  (2)  items  under  the  immediate  control  of  the 
accused  which  it  is  unlawful  for  him  to  possess,  (3)  visible 
instruments  of  a crime  at  the  scene  of  the  arrest,  (4) 
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weapons  by  which  the  escape  of  the  accused  might  be  affected, 
and  (5)  mere  evidence  of  the  crime  for  which  he  was  arrested, 
are  subject  to  seizure.  . . ,M 

"A  search  which  is  not  restricted  to  one  of  the  above 
items  or  which  exceeds  the  permissible  scope  of  the  search  is 
exploratory  and  unreasonable.  ...” 

Since  the  arrest  was  for  loud  muffler  a search  of  the 
interior  of  the  car  would  not  disclose  the  muffler  or  for 
fruits  of  the  crime  of  loud  muffler.  Where  the  officer 
searches  for  instruments  that  may  be  used  to  affect  an  escape 
or  endanger  himself  there  must  be  reasonable  grounds  for  such 
a search.  Here  the  officer  did  not  search  Ds  but  had  them  go 
back  and  sit  in  the  patrol  car  with  his  partner  and  then 
commensed  the  search  of  the  car  without  having  given  any 
indication  that  they  feared  any  harm  the  search  for  weapons 
is  unreasonable.  If  the  officer  sees  contraband  visible 
after  his  initial  arrest  he  is  justified  in  searching  the 
car  but  if  he  has  no  probable  cause  that  the  vehicle  contains 
contraband  the  search  is  unreasonable.  Thus  in  the  absence 
of  some  justification  an  officer  cannot  search  an  automobile 
after  stopping  the  vehicle  for  a traffic  offense. 

nThe  fact  that  the  officer’s  search  uncovered  the 
instrumentalities  and  fruits  of  a "rime  does  not  render  this 
exploratory  search  valid.  ...” 

See  Grundstrom  v.  Beto,  273  F.Supp.  912  (1967). 
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CHAPTER  IX 


USE  OF  SEARCH  WARRANT 


TO  SEARCH  AUTOMOBILES 


General  Rules 

The  Fourth  Amendment,  which  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
guarantee  of  privacy,  forbids  all  unreasonable  searches 
and  seizures  and  it  may  be  invoked  by  any  citizen, 
whether  innocent  or  guilty,  //f*Go-Bart  Importing  Company 
v.  United  States,  282  U.S.  3 44  7.  Its  guarantees  and  the 
standards  of  reasonableness  under  it  are  ' * ible  to 


nia,  374  U.S.  23  (196l)_7. 

Where  the  securing  of  a warrant  is  reasonably  pract- 
icable, it  must  be  used.  . . . Carroll  v.  United  States, 
267  U.S.  132  (1925). 

In  a doubtful  or  marginal  case  a search  under  a 
warrant  may  be  sustainable  where  without  one  it  would 
fall.  United  States  v.  Ventresca,  380  U.S.  102  (1965). 

(_  T_/he  Fourth  Amendment  had  been  construed  ...  as 
recognizing  a necessary  difference  between  a search  of  a 
store,  dwelling  house  or  other  structure  in  respect  of 
which  a proper  official  warrant  readily  may  be  obtained, 
and  a search  of  a ship,  motor  boat,  wagon  or  automobile, 
for  contraband  goods,  where  it  is  not  practicable  to 
secure  a warrant  because  the  vehicle  can  be  quickly 
moved  out  of  the  locality  or  jurisdiction  in  which  the 
warrant  must  be  sought.  Carroll  v.*  United  States,  267 
U.S.  132  (1925). 

7*\_7here  the  vehicle  is  known  to  travel  almost  fixed, 
habitual  pattern  of  time,  place  and  movement  and  there  is 
sufficient  opportunity  to  obtain  a warrant  which  would 
not  risk  the  loss  of  the  contraband  believed  to  be  in  the 
car  a warrant  is  necessary.  Clay  v.  United  States,  239 


While  a warrant  may  issue  only  upon  a finding  of 
’probable  cause’  . . . the  term  ’probable  cause’  means 
less  than  evidence  which  would  justify  condemnation,  and 


the  states  through  the  14th  Amendment. 


Califor- 


F.2d  196  (1956). 
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that  a finding  of  'probable  cause’  may  rest  upon  evidence 
which  is  not  legally  competent  in  a criminal  trial. 

United  States  v.  Ventresca,  380  U.S.  102  (1965). 

Probable  cause  for  the  issuance  of  a search  warrant 
exists  where  the  circumstances  as  demonstrated  by  the 
underlying  affidavit  are  such  as  would  cause  a man  of 
reasonable  prudence  to  believe  that  the  property  to  be 
searched  is  likely  to  contain  the  items  sought  in 
connection  with  the  related  criminal  act.  McCray  v. 
Illinois,  386  U.S.  300  (1967). 

There  is  a large  difference  between  the  two  things  to 
be  proven  guilt  and  probable  cause,  as  well  as  between 
the  tribunals  which  determine  them,  and  therefore  a like 
difference  in  the  quanta  and  modes  of  proof  required  to 
establish  them.  Thus  hearsay  may  be  the  basis  for 
issuance  of  the  warrant  so  long  as  there  is  a substantial 
basis  for  crediting  the  hearsay.  And,  in  Aguilar  {_  378 
U.S.  108_7  we  recognize  that  an  affidavit  may  be  based 
on  hearsay  information  and  need  not  reflect  the  direct 
personal  observations  of  the  affiant,  so  long  as  the 
magistrate  is  informed  of  some  of  the  underlying  circum- 
stances supporting  affiant's  conclusions  and  his  belief 
that  any  informant  involved  whose  identity  need  not  be 
disclosed  was  credible  or  his  information  reliable. 

United  States  v.  Ventresca,  380  U.S.  102  (1965). 

/~T_7he  magistrate  /~must_7  perform  his  "neutral  and 
detached"  function  and  not  serve  merely  as  a rubber 
stamp  for  the  police.  Aguilar  v.  State  of  Texas,  378 
U.S.  108  ( 196/4.) . 

If  the  teaching  of  the  Court's  cases  are  to  be 
followed  and  the  constitution  policy  served,  affidavits 
for  search  warrants  . . . must  be  tested  and  interpreted 
by  magistrates  and  courts  in  a common  sense  and  realistic 
fashion.  They  are  normally  drafted  by  nonlawyers  in  the 
midst  and  haste  of  a criminal  investigation.  Technical 
requirements  of  elaborate  specificity  once  exacted  under 
common  law  pleadings  have  no  proper  place  in  this  area. 

A grudging  or  negative  attitute  by  reviewing  courts 
toward  warrants  will  tend  to  discourage  police  officers 
from  submitting  their  evidence  to  a judicial  officer 
before  acting.  United  States  v.  Ventresca,  380  U.S.  102 
(1965). 

While  the  warrant  must  particularly  describe  the 
place  to  be  searched,  the  description  need  not  be  precise 
or  technically  accurate;  all  that  is  required  is  that 
there  be  sufficient  definiteness  to  enable  the  officer  to 
locate  the  property  and  to  distinguish  it  from  other 
places  in  the  community.  Rhodes  v.  State  of  Texas,  116 
S.W.2d  395  (1938). 
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The  description  of  the  property  to  be  seized  must 
vary  according  to  whether  the  identity  of  the  property  or 
its  character  is  a matter  of  concern  where  the  purpose  of 
the  search  is  to  find  a specific  property,  it  should  be 
so  particularly  described  as  to  preclude  the  possibility 
of  seizing  any  other;  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  purpose 
be  to  seize  non-specific  property,  but  any  property  of  a 
specified  character  which  by  reason  of  its  character  and 
of  the  place  where  the  circumstances  under  which  it  may 
be  found,  if  found  at  all,  would  be  illicit,  a description 
save  as  to  such  character,  place  and  circumstances,  in 
unnecessary  and  ordinarily  impossible.  Cagle  v.  State  of 
Texas,  180  S.W.2d  928  (1944). 

A person  aggrieved  by  an  unlawful  search  and  seizure 
may  move  the  district  court  for  the  district  in  which 
the  property  was  seized  for  the  return  of  the  proDerty 
and  to  suppress  for  use  as  evidence  anything  so  obtained 
on  the  ground  that  (1)  the  property  was  illegally  seized 
without  warrant,  or  (2)  the  warrant  is  insufficent  on 
its  face,  or  (3)  the  property  seized  is  not  that 
described  in  the  warrant,  or  (4)  there  was  not  probable 
cause  for  believing  the  existence  on  the  grounds  on  which 
the  warrant  was  issued,  or  (5)  the  warrant  was  illegally 
executed.  The  judge  shall  receive  evidence  on  any  issue 
of  fact  necessary  to  the  decision  of  the  motion.  If  the 
motion  is  granted  the  property  shall  be  restored  unless 
otherwise  subject  to  lawful  detention  and  it  shall  not 
be  admissible  in  evidence  at  any  hearing  or  trial.  . . . 
Jones  v.  United  States,  362  U.S.  257  (I960). 


Case  111. 

Officer  P had  a search  warrant  to  search  D's  car. 

The  officers  could  not  gain  admittance  to  the  trunk.  They 
were  going  to  have  the  car  towed  to  a body  shop  so  that 
entrance  could  be  accomplished.  D gave  the  officers 
permission  to  drive  it.  At  the  body  shop  they  took  out  the 
back  seat  and  discovered  34  half-pints  of  whisky.  Was  the 
search  under  a warrant  valid  some  distance  from  where  the 
car  was  originally  parked? 

YES.  The  court  said:  ’’There  can  be  no  merit  to  appellant's 

claim  that  the  search  of  the  automobile  was  unauthorized 
because  finally  accomplished  at  the  body  shop  some  distance 
from  the  used  car  lot.’’ 

See  Green  v.  State  of  Texas,  275  S.W.2d  110  (1955). 


Case  112. 

The  police  had  probable  cause  to  believe  that  D's 
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car  was  used  for  transporting  intoxicants  that  were  against 
Federal  Law.  The  automobile  was  found  standing  in  a garage 
after  it  had  completed  its  journey.  No  one  was  in  it,  or 
threatening  to  move  it.  Since  probable  cause  exist  should 
the  search  be  made  without  a warrant? 

NO.  There  is  a complete  lack  of  showing  that  any  circum- 
stances existed  which  made  the  obtaining  of  a search  warrant 
impractical.  On  the  contrary,  one  of  the  officer’s  could 
remain  with  the  car  while  the  other  obtained  a search  warrant, 
and  the  search  made  thereunder.  Thus,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
the  obtaining  of  a search  warrant  was  not  practical  nor 
expedient.  There  being  no  justification  for  the  search  of 
the  car  without  a warrant,  it  cannot  be  justified  solely 
upon  the  grounds  that  probable  cause  existed. 

See  Hart  v.  United  States,  162  F.2d  74  (1947). 


Case  113. 


Investigator  H of  the  D.A.’s  office  was  armed  with  a 
search  warrant  to  search  D’s  automobile.  When  he  presented 
himself  at  D’ s apartment  and  told  D that  he  had  a search 
warrant  to  search  D’s  car.  D said,  "You  have  got  me.  . . I 
have  got  some  stuff  here  in  the  apartment,”  and  then  he 
returned  from  the  kitchen  with  about  thirty  marijuana 
cigarettes.  H proceeded  to  read  the  warrant  to  him  and  then 
went  down  to  D’s  car  and  searched  it,  finding  three  marijuana 
cigarettes.  Was  the  search  proper? 

YES.  The  court  held  that  after  D had  made  an  oral  confession, 
and  this  constituted  probable  cause  for  the  officer  to  search 
the  automobile  even  if  there  was  some  question  that  he  might 
of  had  a defective  search  warrant. 

See  Glaze  v.  State  of  Texas,  310  S.W.2d  88  (195$)* 


Case  114. 

Officer  S and  other  officers  had  a search  warrant. 

The  warrant  had  the  following  statement: 

A certain  private  dwelling,  located  in  Cleburne, 
Johnson  County,  Texas,  described  as  (a)  White  frame 
building,  used  as  used  car  lot  office,  located  just 
North  of  the  next  lot,  from  the  Dairy  Cream,  same  being 
the  next  building  North  of  1015  North  Main  St. , 
Cleburne,  Texas,  facing  East  on  said  street.  Said 
location  being  called  Butler  Car  Lot.  Also  all 
automobile,  outhouses,  garages,  curtileges  and  appurte- 
nances thereto. 
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Officer  S testified  that  three  weeks  prior  to  the 
search  D had  told  him  the  green  Buick  belonged  to  him  and 
exhibited  papers  to  the  Buick  and  a receipt  for  the  dealer’s 
license  which  was  on  the  Buick. 

D objected  to  the  search  of  his  automobile  on  the 
grounds  that  the  automobile  was  not  described  on  the  warrant. 
Was  the  warrant  valid  for  search  of  automobiles  after  the 
search  of  D’s  residence? 

YES.  The  court  held  the  statement  in  the  warrant  was  suffi- 
cient for  the  search  of  both  D’s  residence  and  automobile. 

See  Green  v.  State  of  Texas,  275  S.W.2d  110  (1955). 


Case  115. 

Ps  had  a search  warrant  to  search  D’ s place  of 
business.  Later  Ps  took  possession  of  D’s  car,  that  was 
parked  outside,  and  searched  it.  During  this  time  D was 
under  Ps  control.  Can  the  evidence  secured  from  D’s  car  be 
used  when  Ps  did  not  have  a warrant  to  search  his  car? 

NO.  The  seizure  of  the  car  was  not  incidental  to  the  arrest 
of  D.  The  arrest  was  consummated  before  the  car  was  seized. 
There  was  no  risk  of  the  car  being  driven  away  while  a search 
warrant  was  being  obtained.  D was  not  arrested  in  his  auto- 
mobile. Absent  a search  warrant,  the  search  of  the  car  and 
the  seizure  of  its  contents  was  against  the  principles  set 
in  the  Fourth  Amendment. 

See  United  States  v.  Stoffey,  279  F.2d  924  (I960). 


Case  116. 

Federal  officers  knew  D had  been  convicted  on  a prior 
occasion  for  violation  of  a state  lottery  law  and  knew  of 
his  reputation  for  engaging  in  lottery  business.  D’s  actions 
had  been  followed  for  some  time  and  he  had  a habitual  pattern 
of  time,  place  and  movement.  After  seeing  D make  his  usual 
rounds  the  agents  pulled  D,  who  was  in  his  car,  over  to  the 
side  of  the  road.  When  the  vehicle  stopped,  an  officer 
ordered  D out  of  his  car  and  then,  with  the  first  show  of 
gentle  concern,  asked  if  they  could  search  the  car,  within  a 
very  few  minutes  the  search  was  completed  and  it  revealed 
nothing.  Search  of  D’s  person  revealed  suspicious  material 
and  D was  placed  under  arrest.  Should  the  officers  obtain 
a search  warrant  under  the  circumstances? 

YES.  A warrant  should  be  secured  when  the  automobile  is  not 
the  present  means  of  flight,  of  likely  destruction  of 
evidence,  or  where  the  transportation  itself  is  not  a crime. 
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All  of  the  information  now  claimed  to  have  justified  the 
conclusion  that  a crime  had  been  committed  demonstrated  that 
D’s  action,  followed  an  almost  fixed,  habitual  pattern  of 
time,  place  and  movement.  The  use  of  the  automobile  was 
purely  incidential.  There  was  nothing  to  indicate  that 
procuring  warrants  of  arrest  or  search  would  thwart,  or 
impede  the  efficient  enforcement  of  the  law,  or  intrude  upon 
the  ”...  judgement  of  the  officers  as  to  when  to  close  the 
trap.  ...” 

See  Clay  v.  United  States.  239  F.2d  196  (1956). 


Case  117. 

D was  arrested  because  he  was  a suspected  bank  robber. 
D had  control  of  two  cars,  one  in  control  of  his  wife,  and 
the  other  was  impounded.  F.B.I.  agents  submitted  application 
for  search  warrants  to  a magistrate.  The  affidavit  request- 
ing search  warrants  stated  the  cars  were  located  at  a named 
location.  It  stated  that  the  agent  had  reason  to  believe 
that  a gun,  .25  or  .32  caliber,  a cap,  baseball  or  golf  tyre, 
and  a sport  coat,  gray  in  color,  which  were  considered 
instrumentalities  of  a crime  of  bank  robbery  at  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Arizona,  were  in  the  automobile.  It  stated 
that  the  facts  tending  to  establish  the  foregoing  rounds  for 
the  issuance  were: 

1.  Above  described  items  were  allegedly  used  and  worn  by 
bank  robber. 

2.  Victim  teller,  Terry  Lee  Ford,  identified  Porter 
when  arrested. 

3.  Above  described  items  were  not  in  possession  of  Porter 
when  arrested. 

4.  Above  described  vehicle  is  alleged  property  of  Porter 
and  registered  in  name  of  William  Edwards. 

5.  Porter  advised  Special  Agent  Walter  E.  Peters  of  the 
F.B.I.  that  the  above  described  car  is  his  property. 
The  warrants  were  issued  and  a sawed-off  shotgun  was 

discovered  in  the  trunk  of  one  of  the  cars  but  none  of  the 
items  sought.  Can  the  sawed-off  shotgun  be  used  in  prosecu- 
tion for  illegal  possession?  Was  there  probable  cause  for 
issueance  of  a search  warrant? 

YES.  The  court  said:  ”The  policeman  makes  his  statement  in 

his  own  unprofessional  language,  and  the  magistrate  deter- 
mines whether  the  substances  of  it  shows  probable  cause  for 
search.  The  standard  applied  by  the  magistrate  is  not  that 
of  certainty  that  the  objects  sought  will  be  found  as  a result 
of  the  search.” 

’It  may  be  that  if  an  officer,  in  executing  a search 
warrant  directed  to  a house  or  an  automobile  and  describing 
certain  things  to  be  searched  for,  discovers  in  his  search 
other  things  of  an  intrinsically  innocent  nature  but  which 
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have  been  reported  to  the  police  as  having  been  burglarized 
he  would  have  to  obtain  another  warrant  before  he  could 
lawfully  seize  those  things.  But  a sawed-off  shotgun  in 
private  hands  is  not  an  intrinsically  innocent  object." 

"The  Constitution  does  not  require  law  enforcement 
officers  to  play  make  believe.  What  the  officer  discovered, 
in  their  lawful  search  pursuant  to  a valid  warrant,  was 
reasonably  believed  by  them  to  be  contraband,  and  it  was 
their  duty  to  seize  it." 

See  Porter  v.  United  States,  335  F.2d  602  (1964). 


Case  118. 

D was  a known  associate  of  bank  burglars  and  had  been 
convicted  for  burglary  on  three  prior  occassions.  On  July 
4,  1967,  the  morning  of  the  burglary,  D’s  car  was  seen  in 
the  area  of  the  bank  where  a witness  wrote  down  the  license 
number  of  the  bronze  car.  The  F.B.I.  investigator’s  also 
learned  that  D’s  car  had  not  been  parked  in  front  of  D’s 
residence  during  the  early  morning  of  July  4.  With  this 
information  at  hand,  the  investigator  made  application  for  a 
search  warrant  on  July  8th  to  search  D’s  car.  Evidence  was 
found  in  the  car  that  connected  it  with  the  bank  burglary. 

Was  there  probable  cause  for  obtaining  a search  warrant? 

YES.  The  court  said:  "Probable  cause  cannot  be  established 

by  affidavits  which  are  purely  conclusory  and  merely  state 
that  the  affiant  or  his  informant  believe  that  probable  cause 
exist.  It  is  permissible,  however,  for  the  affidavit  to  be 
based  upon  heresay  if  the  magistrate  is  informed  of  the 
underlying  circumstances  from  which  the  affiant  concludes 
that  the  heresay  is  credible.  ..." 

"The  hearsay  information  Wc.s  verified  by  the  fact 
that  the  automobile  described  was  shown  to  have  been  missing 
from  appellants  residence  at  the  time  it  was  reported  to  be 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  bank.  Furthermore,  the  license 
number  of  the  vehicle  was  discovered  to  have  been  issued  to 
a known  burglar  whose  propensity  for  being  in  the  vicinity 
of  banks  at  unseemly  hours  and  for  associating  with  others 
of  like  inclination  was  well  established." 

See  Edmondson  v.  United  States,  402  F.2d  809  (1968). 


CHAPTER  X 


SEARCH  OF  STOLEN  AUTOMOBILES 


General  Rules 


/“V _/hen  a policeman  or  a federal  agent  having 
jurisdiction  has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  a car 
has  been  stolen,  or  has  any  other  legitimate  reason  to 
identify  a car,  he  may  open  a door  to  check  the  serial 
number,  or  open  the  hood  to  check  the  serial  number,  or 
open  the  hood  to  check  the  motor  number,  and  that  he  need 
not  obtain  a warrant  before  doing  so  in  a case  where  the 
car  is  already  otherwise  lawfully  available  to  him.  . . 
(No  opinion  was  expressed  where  the  vehicle  is  locked.) 
Cotton  v.  United  States,  371  F.2d  385  (1967). 

It  has  been  repeatedly  held,  in  substance,  that  an 
automobile  has  the  status  of  a house,  so  far  as  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Fourth  Amendment  is  concerned,  subject  to 
certain  limitations  arising  from  its  mobility.  . . And 
the  rule  that  one  whose  possession  is  wrongful  is 
entitled  to  protection  against  all  who  do  not  have  a 
paramount  right  to  possession  is  equally  applicable  to 
chattels,  such  as  a car.  Thus  even  a thief  of  a chattel 
can  acquire  title  to  it  by  adverse  possession.  . . We 
do  not  intimate  that  the  police  may  not,  if  they  have 
probable  cause,  take  a stolen  car  from  the  thief  and 
return  it  to  its  owner.  . . The  question  here  is  as  to 
standing  of  the  thief  who  had  possession  of  it  and 
claimed  it  as  his  own  to  object  to  a search  of  the  car. 

We  hold  that  he  has  such  standing.  . . . 

. . . / I^f  the  search  were  unlawful,  they  cannot 
be  justified  in  effect,  because  they  turned  up  the  fact 
that  the  car  did  not  belong  to  the  one  who  now  seeks  to 
suppress  any  evidence  found.  Cotton  v.  United  States, 

371  F.2d  385  (1967). 


General  Offenses— Cases 
Case  119. 

D crashed  into  a road  block  that  the  police  had  put 
up.  D was  a wanted  bank  robber  and  also  at  the  time  of  the 
crash  the  car  he  was  driving  was  stolen.  After  his  arrest 
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the  car  was  towed  away  and  impounded.  Some  two  hours  later 
aP.B.I.  agent,  proceeding  on  the  basis  of  D’s  oral  confes- 
sion to  the  bank  robbery,  went  to  the  car  and  searched  it 
without  a warrant.  Was  the  admission  in  evidence  of  the 
articles  found  in  the  trunk  lawful  and  correct? 

YES.  Had  the  police  searched  the  vehicle  on  the  highway  at 
the  place  where  D was  arrested,  without  first  seizing  it  as 
a stolen  vehicle,  D would  have  standing  to  object  to  that 
search.  Cotton  v.  United  States,  371  F.2d  385.  D had  never 
had  any  ownership  interest  in  the  car  and  his  possessory 
interest  had  been  terminated  by  th'-'  valid  seizure.  Since 
the  automobile  had  been  reported  as  stolen,  the  police  were 
authorized  to  seize  nnd  impound  the  vehicle  for  the  rightful 
owner. 

See  Schoepflin  v.  United  States,  391  F.2d  390  (1968). 


Case  120. 

D stole  an  automobile  and,  while  driving  across  the 
country,  was  arrested  for  vagrancy.  P impounded  the  stolen 
car  and  searched  it  without  warrant.  D was  arrested  in  a 
hotel  room  away  from  and  out  of  control  of  his  stolen  auto. 
The  police  found  out  from  their  search  and  further  investi- 
gation that  the  car  was  stolen.  Was  this  a legal  search? 

NO.  The  court  said:  "If  the  arrest  was  legal  it  would  not 

justify  a search  of  an  automobile  remote  in  location. 

Preston  v.  United  States,  376  U.S.  364.  In  the  case  at  bar 
the  evidence  obtained  as  a result  of  the  search  is  inadmiss- 
ible as  evidence.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  whether 
appellant  owned  the  car  or  not.  He  had  control  of  the  car 
and  his  lack  of  ownership  was  not  established  until  after 
the  search.” 

See  Simpson  v.  United  States,  346  F.2d  291  (1965). 


Case  121. 

D murdered  W and  took  her  car  which  was  registered 
in  her  name.  Police  officer  P had  received  information  that 
D was  driving  a stolen  automobile  bearing  an  Oklahoma 
license.  The  police  officer  began  searching  for  the  car, 
found  it,  and  arrested  D.  A search  of  the  car  was  made.  D 
contends  the  search  of  the  car  was  illegal  because  the  car 
was  taken  from  him  while  he  was  under  arrest,  and  no  search 
warrant  was  used,  and  the  car  was  not  the  alleged  instru- 
mentality of  the  death.  Was  the  search  proper? 

YES.  The  court  said:  ”It  is  shown  that  the  arresting 
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officer  had  received  information  that  appellant  was  driving 
ardund  in  a stolen  automobile  bearing  an  Oklahoma  license. 
The  officer  (a  city  policeman)  began  a search  for  him  and 
soon  found  the  car,  and  also  located  the  appellant  and  took 
him  into  custody.  The  car  was  not  that  of  appellant  but 
belonged  to  Mrs.  McHenry.  Therefore,  appellant  had  no  right 
to  complain  of  the  search.  Furthermore,  under  the  statute 
Art.  215,  C.C.F.  /"Art.  14.04_7,  the  policeman  was  justified 
in  making  this  arrest.  Moreover,  the  car  was  evidently 
stolen  property,  and  under  Art.  325,  C..C.P.  /fArt.  18.22 _/, 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  police  officer  to  take  this  personal 
property  into  his  possession  and  bring  the  same,  together 
with  the  supposed  offender,  before  a magistrate  for  examina- 
tion. The  arrest  was  legal.  Therefore,  the  taking  into 
possession  of  the  car  and  its  contents  were  also  legal  and 
properly  introduced  herein.  The  contents  of  the  car  were 
introduced  in  evidence  also  as  a matter  of  identification  of 
the  unfortunate  lady  who  owned  such  contents.  • • ; Again, 
if  the  officer  was  correct  in  taking  the  car  into  his 
possession,  then  he  had  the  same  right  to  take  that  which 
was  found  within  the  car.n 

See  Northern  v.  State  of  Texas.  216  S.W.2d  192  (1948). 


Case  122. 

D was  arrested  after  F.B.I.  agents  determined  that 
the  car  he  was  driving  was  stolen  and  belonged  to  the  Hertz 
Rent-A-Car  Corporation.  After  D was  taken  to  jail,  the 
agents  proceeded  to  search  the  car  and  trunk  where  they  found 
stolen  luggage.  Was  the  search  proper? 

V 

YES.  The  County  police  liere  had  custody  of  the  Mercury,  not 
as  agents  of  D,  but  on  behalf  of  Hertz.  The  Mercury  was  no 
longer  in  D’s  possession.  Since  the  search  did  not  invade 
D’s  privacy,  they  were  not  npersons  aggrieved"  within  the 
meaning  of  Rule  (e)  Jones  v.  United  States,  80  S.Ct*  725 
(1959);  consequently,  they  lacked  standing  to  challenge  the 
validity  of  the  search  and  the  introduction  of  its  harvest 
into  evidence.  United  States  v.  Graham,  391  F.2d  439  (1968). 
The  police  confirmed  the  make,  model,  color,  year  and  the 
information  number  on  the  rear  view  mirror  before  the  arrest. 

See  United  States  v7  Kucinich.  404  F.2d  262  (1968). 


Case  123. 

An  agent  from  the  truck  theft  bureau  observed  a truck 
which  matched  the  description  of  a stolen  truck,  and  it  was 
repainted  in  the  same  manner  as  another  stolen  truck  that  had 
been  recovered  earlier.  The  agent  relayed  this  information 
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to  the  highway  patrol.  Upon  being  joined  by  highway  patrol- 
man, he  followed  the  truck  to  a weight  station  where  it 
stopped.  The  agent  opened  the  door,  discovered  that  the  cab 
serial  number  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  stolen  truck,  arid 
arrested  D.  Was  the  search  proper? 

YES.  The  officer  had  probable  cause  to  believe  the  truck  was 
stolen.  A truck  had  been  recovered  earlier  that  had  been 
repainted  in  an  identical  manner;  this  truck  matched  the 
description  of  a truck  stolen.  Because  of  the  truck's 
mobility  the  officers  were  justified  in  searching  the  truck 
without  a warrant. 

See  Glavin  v.  United  States,  396  F.2d  725  (1968). 


Case  124. 

A F.B.I.  agent  drove  by  D's  residence  and  observed  a 
1966  Chevrolet  pick-up  parked  in  the  yard.  He  wrote  down  the 
license  plate  number  and  went  to  the  courthouse  and  checked 
the  public  records  which  showed  the  serial  number  was  3C143 
A125432  for  a 1963  Chevrolet  pick-up  rather  than  for  a 1966 
model.  Knowing  that  either  the  serial  number  was  wrong  or 
the  plates  had  been  unlawfully  switched  he  went  to  D's 
residence  and  obtained  permission  from  D's  wife  to  look  at 
the  vehicle  more  closely,  specifically  at  the  serial  plate. 

The  agent  made  a list  of  the  hidden  confidential  number  on 
the  vehicle  which  tallied  with  that  of  a stolen  automobile 
from  Nashville,  Tennessee.  Was  the  agents  inspection  of 
the  hidden  serial  number,  on  the  D's  premises,  without  D's 
consent  an  illegal  search? 

NO.  The  court  said,  "that  where  there  is  a legitimate  reason 
to  do  so  the  mere  checking  of  the  serial  number  of  an 
automobile  in  order  more  positively  to  identify  it  is  not  a 
search  within  the  prohibitions  of  the  Fourth  Amendment.  . . . 

We,  therefore,  hold  that  the  inspection  of  the  pick-up  truck  ( 

in  Johnson's  possession  was  not  a search,  but  if  a search 
was  a reasonable  one,  and  no  warrant  was  necessary." 

"Since,  in  our  view  the  inspection  of  the  automobile 
at  most  was  not  an  unreasonable  search,  and  since  the  wife, 
in  joint  use  and  occupation  of  the  premises,  gave  her  consent 
to  the  officer  to  remain  in  the  yard  and  make  the  inspection, 
his  presence  there  was  not  unlawful  and  did  not  vitiate  the 
admissibility  of  what  he  later  found." 

See  United  States  v.  Johnson,  413  F.2d  1396  (1969). 

1 


Case  125. 

Can  a policeman  or  agent  check  an  automobile  he 
believes  to  be  stolen  for  the  serial  number  and  engine  number? 
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YES.  V\7ven  if  the  mere  opening  of  the  door  to  look  at 
the  number  was  a search,  it  was  a reasonable  one,  when  a 
policeman  or  a federal  agent  having  jurisdiction  has  reason- 
able  cause  to  believe  that  a car  has  been  stolen,  or  has  any 
other  legitimate  reason  to  identify  a car,  he  may  open  a 
door  to  check  the  serial  number,  or  open  the  hood  to  check 
the  motor  number,  and  . . • he  need  not  obtain  a warrant 
before  doing  so  in  a case  where  the  car  is  already  otherwise 
lawfully  available  to  him.”  Cotton  v.  United  States,  371 
F.2d  at  394.  (No  opinion  was  expressed  whether  agent  could 
break  into  the  car  without  a warrant). 

See  Pasterchik  v.  United  States.  400  F.2d  696  (1968). 

G ' 

Case  126. 

D was  arrested  for  suspicion  and  for  rigging  a slot 
machine  by  a Sheriff  in  Mississippi.  The  F.B.I.  was 
notified  and  an  agent,  making  a routine  check  of  this  out- 
of-state  individual,  talked  to  D.  He  informed  him  of  his 
rights,  and  checked  the  public  identification  number  on  the 
doorpost  of  D's  car.  Two  months  later  D was  arrested  for 
car  theft.  Was  the  visual  inspection  of  the  public  identi- 
fication number  on  D’s  car  proper? 

YES.  The  court  said,  nthe  method  which  Agent  Louderman  used 
to  obtain  the  public  identification  number  of  the  vehicle 
was  nothing  more  than  a routine  questioning  of  a person 
arrested  from  out  of  the  state.  His  subsequent  checking  of 
the  number  of  the  vehicle  was  mere  routine.” 

"In  this  highly  motorized  age  with  millions  of 
vehicles  traversing  the  nation's  highways  and  the  mounting 
number  of  automobile  thefts  and  related  crimes,  it  would 
tax  the  imagination  if  we  were  to  consider  under  these 
circumstances  that  a visual  inspection  by  an  F.B.I.  agent  of 
a car  identification  number  constituted  a search,  much  less 
an  illegal  search.-  The  Fourth  Amendment  constitutional 
prohibition  is  against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures." 

See  Weaver  v.  United  States.  374  F;2d  87B  (1967). 


Traffic  Offenses-Suspicion  of  Automobile  Theft Cases 

Case  127. 

D was  arrested  for  speeding.  An  on-the-spot 
interrogation  disclosed  the  suspicious  circumstances  that 
the  car  was  registered  in  a name  that  the  driver  denied 
knowing.  The  officer,  suspecting  the  car  was  stolen, 
questioned  D about  the  contents  of  the  trunk,  which  D 
opened.  There  were  three  suitcases  inside  the  trunk.  The 
officer  opened  one  suitcase  after  D disclaimed  ownership  of 
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that  suitcase.  The  officer  discovered  materials  used  by 
by  addicts  and  also  a loaded  revolver.  Was  the  search 
lawful? 

YES.  The  arrest  was  not  used  as  a mere  excuse  to  search  for 
narcotics.  The  surrounding  circumstances  justified  the 
arresting  officer's  suspicion  that  he  was  dealing  with  a 
situation  more  serious  than  routine  speeding  and  that  there 
were  reasonable  grounds  for  believing  that  the  car  might  be 
stolen.  There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  officer 
suspected  the  presence  of  any  narcotics  or  other  violation 
until  the  suitcase  was  opened,  disclosing  the  needle. 
Considering  the  situation  which  faced  the  officer,  his 
attempts  to  determine  whether  the  car  was  stolen  were  not 
unreasonable  or  violative  of  the  Fourth  Amendment,  and  the 
evidence  which  was  found  was  not  the  fruit  of  any  "poisonous 
tree." 

See  United  States  v.  Owens.  346  F.2d  329  (1965). 


Case  128. 

D,  who  was  driving  a ear  with  California  plates,  was 
stopped  for  passing  in  a no  passing  zone.  He  was  asked  for 
hip  drivers  license;  he  said  that  he  had  none.  Also,  he  said 
he (had  no  other  identification  because  he  had  been  robbed  in 
El 'Paso  (more  that  750  miles  away).  The  patrolman  said  that 
D would  be  filed  on,  D was  directed  to  follow  the  patrolman 
to  the  magistrate's  office.  While  one  officer  went  into  the 
magistrate's  office  with  D,  his  partner  went  to  D's  car 
because,  he  said,  "Well,  he  didn't  have  any  identification 
concerning  who  he  was,  didn't  have  any  identification  to 
show  the  car  belonged  to  him,  and  we  suspected  that  it  was 
stolen."  He  searched  the  car  and  found  a bag  full  of  money, 
two  pistols  and  another  man  who  had  been  concealed  by  clothes 
hanging  in  the  back  of  the  car.  He  searched  the  trunk  later 
when  Ds  were  in  the  court  house.  He  found  a coffee  can  full 
of  marijuana  cigarettes.  Were  these  searches  incident  to 
the  arrest? 

YES.  The  court  was  convinced  that  the  search  of  the  car  at 
the  magistrate's  office,  where  it  was  driven  by  D,  and  the 
continuing  search  at  the  court  house  were  justified  as 
incident  to  the  arrest.  Also,  Article  18.22  Vernon's  Ann. 

■ C.C.P,  makes  it  the  duty  of  officers  to  prevent  the  conse-  1 

$>  quences  of  theft  by  seizing  personal  property  which  they  have 
reasonable  grounds  to  suspect  stolen.-  The  car  was  checked 
to  prevent  the  consequences  of  theft.  I 

See  Taylor  v.  State  of  Texas,  421  S.W.2d  403  (1967). 
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CHAPTER  XI 


SEARCH  AFTER  AUTOMOBILE  FORFEITURE 


General  Rules 


Federal  Code  forfeiture  laws  are  applicable  where 
the  conveyance  has  been  used  in  violation  of  general 
Internal  Revenue  laws  (26  U.S.C.A.  sec.  7302),  including 

9A°riao10ns  0f  liquor  Provisions  (18  U.S.C.A.  sec.  3615, 
25  U.S.C.A.  sec.  5614),  narcotics  statutes  (49  U.S.C.A. 
sec.  782),  the  concealment  of  property  subject  to 
Federal  tax  (26  U.S.C.A.  sec.  7301),  firearms  laws  (49 
U.S.C.A.  sec.  782),  customs  statutes  (19  U.S.C.A.  sec. 
1584),  or  where  used  to  introduce  intoxicants  into 
Indian  country  (18  U.S.C.A.  sec.  36lB). 

, ZT\7f  the  seizure’ be  lawful  ...  and  the  officers 
have  obtained  exclusive  possession  of  the  vehicle,  for- 
feited to  the  Unitedf States  because  of  its  use  in 
violation  of  the  revenue  laws,  and  of  its  contraband 
contents,  the  former  possessor  has  no  remaining  rights 
for  which  the  Fourth  Amendment  lends  protection*  There 
appears  no  good  reason  why  officers  may  not  inventory 
the  contents  of  an  automobile  when  they  are  lawfully  in 
possession  of  the  vehicle  and  of  its  contents,  without 
having  to  obtain  a warrant  to  search  what  they  already 
lawfully  possess.  United  States  v.  Haith,  297  F.2d  65 


Search  After  Forfeiture— Cases 


Case  129. 

D was  arrested  for  selling  narcotics,  and  his  vehicle 
was  immediately  impounded  because  the  police  had  reasonable 
grounds  to  believe  that  the  vehicle  had  been  used  to  trans- 
port the  narcotics  in  violation  of  49  U.S.C.  §7Sl.  This 
section  provided  that  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  transport 
sSSorat>and  articies*  specifically  narcotic  drugs.  49  U.S.C. 
*782  pertinent  part  provides  for  the  forfeiture  of  such 
vehicle.  About  seven  days  later  the  police  were  tipped  off 
that  marked  money  used  by  an  informer  to  buy  narcotics  could 
be  located  in  the  car.  The. police,  without  a warrant, 
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searched  the  car  finding  the  money  in  the  headlight  section 
of  the  car.  Was  the  search  proper? 

YES.  The  court  said,  ’’Upon  the  arrest  of  appellant  his  auto- 
mobile was  seized  by  the  officers,  and  he  was  notified 
immediately  that  his  car  was  being  impounded  'because  it  had 
been  used  in  the  sale  and  possession  of  narcotics.'  From 
the  evidence  which  we  have  outlined  above,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  officers  who  seized  the  car  had  probable  cause  for 
believing  that  the  car  had  been  used  in  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  49  U.S.C.  §781.  . . . From  the  time  of  seizure 
until  the  search,  the  vehicle  was  in  lawful  custody  of  the 
United  States.  In  these  circumstances  the  search  without  a 
warrant  for  appellant's  car  coi)ld  not  be  said  to  be  'unrea- 
sonable.' It  is  only  unreasonable  searches  that  are 
prohibited.  ..." 

See  Burge  v.  United  States,  333  F.2d  210  (1964). 


Case  130. 

A was  arrested  for  counterfeiting.  After  his  arrest 
he  told  agents  about  D,  the  man  who  had  supplied  him  with  the 
counterfeit  currency,  and  described  D's  automobile.  The 
agents  arranged  with  A to  be  nearby  when  D delivered  more 
counterfeit  money  to  him.  The  drop  was  at  a restaurant.  A 
was  supposed  to  signal  the  agents  if  D had  counterfeit  money 
with  him.  D was  arrested  and  searched  and  the  counterfeit 
money  was  on  him.  His  car  was  impounded  and  removed  to  the 
Federal  Building  where  it  was  searched  and  counterfeit  money 
was  found.  Was  the  search  of  the  automobile  proper? 

YES.  The  court  said:  "The  seizure  was  made  under  the 
authority  of  49  U.S.C.  §§  781-783.  These  statutes  declare 
the  transportation  of  any  contraband  article  in  a vehicle 
to  be  unlawful,  define  'contraband  article'  to  include  a 
counterfeit  obligation  of  the  United  States  and,  with 
exceptions  not  pertinent  here,  call  for  the  seizure  and 
forfeiture  of  any  vehicle  which  has  been  used  in  carrying 
contraband.  . . If  the  agent's  version  is  to  be  accepted, 
the  car's  search  following  the  seizure,  when  it  had  remained 
in  continuous  and  proper  government  custody,  was  not  an 
unreasonable  one  within  the  prohibition  of  the  Fourth 
Amendment.  ..." 

See  Drummond  v.  United  States.  350  F.2d  983  (1965). 

i 

Case  131. 

The  police  arrested  D for  selling  narcotics  to  a 
police  informer.  The  conviction  rested  part  upon  a search 
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of  DfSi  car  a week  after  D's  arrest  and  the  impounding  of  his 
car.  The  police  found  a brown  paper  sack  in  the  glove 
compartment  which  contained  narcotics.  D argues  that  the 
search  was  illegal  because  of  remoteness  from  the  arrest, 
and  Ps  did  not  have  a search  warrant.  Ps  concede  that  the 
search  was  not  made  incident  to  the  arrest,  but  contend  that 
it  was  reasonable  because  of  the  California  Health  and 
Safety  Code  which  provides  that  any  vehicle  used  to  transport 
narcotics  be  held  as  evidence  until  a forfeiture  has  been 
declared  or  a release  ordered.  Was  the  search  reasonable 
under  the  Fourth  Amendment? 

YES.  In  this  case  the  Supreme  Court  in  a 5 to  4 decision 
held  that  under  the  circumstances  the  search  was  reasonable. 
They  said  the  officers  seized  the  car  because  state  law 
required  them  to  do  so  for  forfeiture  proceedings  which 
could  take  months  to  accomplish.  "It  would  be  unreasonable 
to  hold  that  the  police,  having  to  retain  the  car  in  their 
garage  for  such  a length  of  time,  had  no  right,  even  for 
their  own  protection  to  search  it." 

See  Cooper  v.  California.  336  U.S.  58  (1967). 
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Searches  & Search  Warrants.* 


APPENDIX  A. 


ART,  18,01  Search  warrant 

• * ^ "search  warrant”  is  a written  order,  issued  bv  a 
magistrate,  and  directed  to  a peace  officer,  commanding  him 

brtSTS  bJSvrEeI“r1  Propart>r-  and  t0  seiie  the 

bring  it  before  such  magistrate;  or  it  is  a like  written 

s^Tany  d«igSateSeo?Se?  °f  b9i"g  “9d  ‘n  ““  C°",is- 

qt„tD  »n?°  S6arch  warrant  shall  issue  for  any  pumose  in  this 
StiMIS1?88  a.sworn  complaint  therefore  shall  first  be  filed 
^t5aH®fiS?l!!xng  “frsjwte  setting  forth  sufficient  facts 
I f1.1 sfy.i] tie  magistrate  that  probable  cause  does  in  fact 
exist  tor  its  issuance, 

ART,  18,02  When  it  may  issue 

A search  warrant  may  be  issued; 

1.  To  discover  property  acquired  by  theft  or  in  anv 
other  manner  which  makes  its  acquisition  a penal  offense:  7 
* Z*  T?,search  suspected  places  where  it  is  alleged 
property  so  illegally  acquired  is  commonly  kept  or  concealed: 

are  kent  fnr«T»cfearC5  PlaceSvWbere  it  is  alleged  implements 
are  kept  for  use  in  forging  or  counterfeijting; 

4.  To  search  places  where  it*E'i'salleged  arms  or 

ti™  £rnriot!  anf  ^ prepared  for  the  purpos®  of  insurrec- 

T?  se:’‘?e  and  bring  before  a magistrate  any  such 
property,  implements,  arms  and  munitions, 

ART.  18.03  Its  object 

A warrant  to  search  for  and  seize  stolen  property  is 
fftr1fvled  aS  a mea»s  of  obtaining  possession  of  the  property 

STaS?.!"*-  °f  restori"8  it  to  the  true  owner,  and  P 
detecting  any  person  guilty  of  stealing  or  concealing  it. 

ART.  18.04  Stolen 

to  erah  frd  "stolen",  as  used  in  this  title,  is  intended 
penal  by  thl  uw  S ffsme!”  °f  Pr°P9rty  by  any  means  Bade 


*Texas  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure  Articles. 
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ART.  18.05  For  property  not  stolen 

When  it  is  alleged  that  the  property  was  acquired 
other  than  by  theft,  the  particular  manner  of  its  acquisi- 
tion must  be  set  forth  in  the  complaint  and  in  the  warrant. 

ART.  18.06  Rules  applicable 

The  mode  of  proceeding,  directed  to  be  pursued  in 
applying  for  a warrant  to  search  for  and  seize  stolen 
property,  and  the  rules  prescribed  for  officers  in  issuing 
such* warrants  and  executing  the  same,  the  disposition  of  the 
property  seized,  and  all  other  rules  herein  prescribed  on 
the  subject,  shall  apply  and  be  pursued;  when  the  property 
to  be  searched  for  was  acquired  in  any  manner  in  violation 
of  any  provision  of  the  Penal  Code.  /■ 

ART.  18.07  When  place  is  known 

A warrant  to  search  ^or  and  seize  property  alleged 
to  have  been  stolen  and  concealed  at  a particular  place  may 
be  issued  by  a magistrate,  whenever  written  sworn  complaint 
is  made  to  such  magistrate,  setting  forth: 

1.  The  name  of  the  person  accused  of  having  stolen 
or  concealed  the  property;  or  if  his  name  be  unknown, 
giving  a description  of  the  accused,  or  stating  that  the 
person  who  stole  or  concealed  the  property  is  unknown; 

2.  The  kind  and  value  of  the  property  alleged  to  be 
stolen  or  concealed; 

3*  The  place  where  it  is  alleged  to  be  concealed; 
and 

4.  The  time,  as  near  as  may  be,  when  the  property 
is  alleged  to  have  been  stolen. 

ART.  18.08  General  application 

A warrant  to  discover  and  seize  property  alleged  to 
have  been  stolen  or  otherwise  acquired  in  violation  of  the 
penal  law,  but  not  alleged  to  be  concealed  at  any  particular 
place,  may  be  issued  whenever  written  sworn  complaint  is 
made  setting  forth: 

1.  The  name  of  the  person  suspected  of  being  the 
thief,  or  an  accurate  description  of  him,  if  his  name  be 
unknown,  or  that  the  thief  is  unknown; 

2.  An  accurate  description  of  the  property,  and  its 
probable  value; 

3.  The  time,  as  near  as  may  be,  when  the  property  is 
supposed  to  have  been  stolen; 

k.  That  the  person  complaining  has  good  ground  to 
beli^Ve  that  the  property  was  stolen  by  the  person  alleged  to 
be  the  thief;  an$i 

/ 5.  Such  other  facts  as  may  be  required  by  Article 

18. dl  to  establish  probable  cause. 
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ART.  18.09  Application  to  search  other  places 

A warrant  to  search  any  place  suspected  to  be  one 
where  stolen  goods  are  commonly  concealed  or  where  implements 
are  kept  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  commission  of 
offenses  may  be  issued  by  a magistrate  on  written  sworn  com- 
plaint setting  forth: 

1.  A description  of  the  place  suspected; 

2.  A description  of  the  kind  of  property  alleged  to 
be  commonly  concealed  at  such  place,  or  the  kind  of  implements 

3.  The  name,  if  known,  of  the  person  supposed  to 
have  charge  of  such  place,  when  it  is  alleged  that  it  is  under 
the  charge  of  any  one; 

4.  When  it  is  alleged  that  implements  are  kept  at  a 
place  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  commission  of  offenses, 
the  particular  offense  for  which  such  implements  are  designed 
must  be  set  forth;  and 

5.  Such  other  facts  as  may  be  required  by  Article 
18.01  to  establish  probable  cause. 

ART.  18.10  Warrant  to  arrest  may  issue  with  search  warrant 

The  magistrate,  at  the  time  of  issuing  a search 
warrant,  may  also  issue  a warrant  for  the  arrest  of  the  person 
accused  of  having  stolen  the  property,  or  of  having  concealed 
the  same,  or  of  having  in  his  possession  or  charge  property 
concealed  at  a suspected  place,  or  of  having  possession  of 
implements  designed  for  use  in  the  commission  of  the  offense 
of  forgery,  counterfeiting  or  burglary,  or  of  having  the 
charge  of  arms  or  munitions  prepared  for  the  purpose  of 
insurrection,  or  of  having  prepared  such  arms  or  munitions, 
or  who  may  be,  in  any  legal  manner,  accused  of  being  accom- 
plice or  accessory  to  any  offense  above  enumerated. 

ART.  18.11  Search  warrant  may  order  arrest 

"The  search  warrant  may,  in  addition  to  commanding  the 
peace  officer  to  seize  property,  also  require  him  to  bring 
before  the  magistrate  the  person  accused  of  having  stolen  or 
concealed  the  property. 

ART.  18.12  To  seize  property 

A search  warrant  to  seize  property  stolen  and  concealed 
shall  be  deemed  sufficient  if  it  contains  the  following 
requisites: 

1.  That  it  run  in  the  name  of  “The  State  of  Texas”; 

2.  That  it  describe  the  property  alleged  to  be 
stolen  or  concealed,  and  the  place  where  it  is  alleged  to  be 
concealed,  and  order  the  same  to  be  brought  before  the 
magistrate; 

3.  That  it  name  the  person  accused  of  having  stolen 
or  concealed  the  property;  or  if  his  name  be  unknown,  that  it 
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describe  him  with  accuracy,  and  direct  the  officer  to  bring 
such  person  before  the  magistrate,  or  state  that  the  person 
who  stole  or  concealed  the  property  is  unknown;  and 

4.  That  it  be  dated  and  signed  by  the  magistrate, 
and  directed  to  the  sheriff  or  other  peace  officer  of  the 
proper  county. 

ART.  18.13  To  search  suspected  place 

A warrant  to  search  a suspected  place  shall  be  suffi- 
cient if  it  contains  the  following  requisites: 

1.  That  it  run  in  the  name  of  ’’The  State  of  Texas"; 

2.  That  it  describe  with  accuracy  the  place 
suspected; 

3.  That  it  describe,  as  near  as  may  be,  the  property 
supposed  to  be  commonly  concealed  in  such  suspected  place,  or 
the  implements  alleged  to  be  there  kept  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  in  the  commission  of  offenses,  and  state  the  particular 
offense  for  which  such  implements  are  designed; 

4.  That  it  name  the  person  accused  of  having  charge 
of  the  suspected  place,  if  there  by  any  such  person,  or  if  his 
name  is  unknown,  that  it  describe  him  with  accuracy,  and 
direct  him  to  be  brought  before  the  magistrate;  and 

5.  That  it  be  dated  and  signed  by  the  magistrate,  and 
directed  to  the  sheriff  or  other  peace  officer  of  the  proper 
county. 

ART.  18.14  Warrant  executed  without  delay 

Any  peace  officer  to  whom  a search  warrant  is 
delivered  shall  execute  it  without  delay  and  forthwith  return 
it  to  the  proper  magistrate.  It  must  be  executed  within 
three  days  from  the  time  of  its  issuance,  and  shall  be 
executed  within  a shorter  period  if  so  directed  in  the  warrant 
by  the  magistrate. 

ART.  18.15  Days  allowed  for  warrant  to  run 

The  time  allowed  for  the  execution  of  a search  warrant 
shall  be  three  whole  days,  exclusive  of  the  day  of  its 
issuance  and  of  the  day  of  its  execution.  The  magistrate 
issuing  a search  warrant  under  the  orovision?  of  this  Chapter 
shall  endorse  on  such  search  warrant  the  date  and  hour  of  the 
issuance  of  the  same. 

ART.  18.16  Officer  to  give  notice  of  purpose 

The  officer  shall,  upon  going  to  the  place  ordered  to 
be  searched,  or  before  seizing  any  property  for  which  he  is  1 

ordered  to  make  search,  give  notice  of  his  purpose  to  the 
^person  who  has  charge  of,  or  is  an  inmate  of,  the  place,  or 
who  has  possession  of  the  property  described  in  ths  warrant. 
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ART.  18.17  Power  of  officer  executing  warrant 

In  the  execution  of  a search  warrant,  the  officer  may 
call  to  his  aid  any  number  of  citizens  in  his  county,  whr 
shall  be  bound  to  aid  in  the  execution  of  the  same.  If  he  is 
resisted  in  the  execution  of  the  warrant,  he  may  use  such 
force  as  is  necessary  to  overcome  the  resistance,  but  no 
greater. 

ART.  18.18  When  officer  may  enter  by  force 

In  the  execution  of  a search  warrant,  the  officer  may 
break  down  a door  or  a window  of  any  house  which  he  is  ordered 
to  search,  if  he  cannot  effect  an  entrance  by  other  less 
violent  means;  but  when  the  warrant  issues  only  for  the  purpose 
of  discovering  property  stolen  or  otherwise  obtained  in 
violation  of  the  penal  law,  without  designating  any  particular 
place  where  it  is  supposed  to  be  concealed,  no  such  authority 
is  given  to  the  officer  executing  same. 

ART.  18.19  Shall  seize  accused  and  property 

When  the  property,  implements,  arms  or  munitions  which 
the  officer  is  directed  to  search  for  and  seize  are  found,  he 
shall  take  possession  of  the  same,  and  carry  them  before  the 
magistrate.  He  shall  also  arrest  any  person  whom  he  is  dir- 
ected to  arrest  by  the  warrant,  and  immediately  take  such 
person  before  the  magistrate. 

ART.  18.20  Receipt  for  property 

An  officer  taking  any  property,  implements,  arms  or 
munitions,  shall  receipt  therefor  to  the  person  from  whose 
possession  the  same  may  have  been  taken. 

ART.  18.21  How  return  made 

Upon  returning  the  search  warrant,  the  officer  shall 
state  on  the  back  of  the  same,  or  on  some  paper  attached  to 
it,  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  executed,  and  shall 
likewise  deliver  to  the  magistrate  an  inventory  of  the  prop- 
erty, implements,  arms  or  munitions  taken  in  his  possession 
under  the  warrant. 

ART.  18.22  Preventing  consequences  of  theft 

All  persons  have  a right  to  prevent  the  consequences 
of  theft  by  seizing  any  personal  property  which  has  been  stolen, 
and  bring  it,  with  the  supposed  offender,  if  he  can  be  taken, 
before  a magistrate  for  examination,  or  delivering  the  same  to 
a peace  officer  for  that  purpose.  To  justify  such  seizure, 
there  must,  however,  be  reasonable  ground  to  suppose  the  prop- 
erty to  be  stolen,  and  the  seizure  must  be  openly  made  and  the 
proceedings  had  without  delay. 
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ART*  18.23  Disposition  of  stolen  property 

When  property  is  taken  under  any  provision  of  this 
title  and  delivered  to  a magistrate,  he  shall,  if  it  appear 
that  the  same  was  acquired  in  violation  of  the  penal  law, 
dispose  of  it  according  to  the  rules  prescribed  in  this  Code 
with  reference  to  the  disposition  of  stolen  property# 

ART.  18 #24  Custody  of  property  found 

When  a warrant  has  been  issued  to  search  a susrected 
place,  and  there  be  found  any  such  implements,  arms,  munitions 
or  intoxicating  liquors,  etc#,  as  are  alleged  to  have  been 
there  kept  or  concealed,  the  same  shall  be  safely  kept  by  the 
officer  seizing  the  same,  subject  to  the  further  order  of  the 
magistrate# 

ART#  18#  25  Magistrate  shall  investigate 

The  magistrate,  upon  the  return  of  a search  warrant, 
shall  proceed  to  try  the  questions  arising  upon  the  same,  and 
shall  take  testimony  as  in  other  examinations  before  him* 

ART*  18*26  Shall  discharge  defendant 

If  the  magistrate  be  not  satisfied,  upon  investigation, 
that  there  was  good  ground  for  the  issuance  of  the  warrant, 
he  shall  discharge  the  defendant,  and  order  restitution  of  the 
property  taken  from  him,  except  implements  which  appear  to  be 
designed  for  forging,  counterfeiting  or  burglary.  In  such 
case,  the  implements  shall  be  kept  by  the  sheriff  sheriff 
subject  to  the  order  of  the  proper  court. 

ART.  18.27  Schedule 

The  officer  who  seizes  any  property  under  a search 
warrant  shall  furnish  the  magistrate  to  whom  he  returns  the 
warrant  with  a certified  schedule  of  the  articles  so  seized. 

ART#  18# 28  Examining  trial 

The  magistrate  shall  proceed  to  deal  with  the  accused 
as  in  other  cases  before  an  examining  court  if  he  is  satisfied 
there  was  good  ground  for  issuing  the  warrant# 

ART#  18*29  Certify  record  to  proper  court 

The  magistrate  shall  keep  a record  of  all  the  proceed- 
ings had  before  him  in  cases  of  search  warrants,  and  shall 
certify  the  same  and  deliver  them  to  the  clerk  of  the  court 
having  jurisdiction  of  the  case,  before  the  next  term  of  said 
court,  and  accompany  the  same  with  all  the  original  papers 
relating  thereto,  including  the  certified  schedule  of  the 
q property  seized. 
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ART.  18.30  Disposition  of  abandoned  or  unclaimed  property 

(a)  All  unclaimed  or  abandoned  personal  property  of 
every  kind,  except  whisky,  wine  and  beer,  seized  by  any  state 
or  county  peace  officer  in  the  State  of  Texas  which  is  not 
held  as  evidence  to  be  used  in  any  pending  case  and  has  not 
been  ordered  destroyed  or  returned  to  the  person  entitled  to 
possession  of  the  same  by  a magistrate,  which  shall  remain 
unclaimed  for  a period  of  30  days  shall  be  delivered  for  sale 
to  the  purchasing  agent  of  the  county  in  which  the  property 
was  seized.  If  the  county  has  no  purchasing  agent  then  such 
property  shall  be  sold  by  the  sheriff  of  the  county. 

(b)  The  purchasing  agent  or  sheriff  of  the  county,  as 
the  case  may  be,  shall  mail  a notice  to  the  last  known  address 
of  the  owner  of  such  property  by  certified  mail.  Such  notice 
shall  describe  the  property  being  held,  give  the  name  and 
address  of  the  officer  holding  such  property,  and  shall  state 
that  if  the  owner  does  not  claim  such  property  within  six 
months  from  the  date  of  the  notice  such  property  will  be 

sold  and  the  proceeds  of  such  sale,  after  deducting  the 
reasonable  expense  of  keeping  such  property  and  the  costs  of 
the  sale,  placed  in  the  county  treasury. 

(c)  If  the  owner  of  such  property  is  unknown  or  if  the 
address  of  the  owner  is  unknown,  then  the  purchasing  agent  or 
the  sheriff,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  cause  to  be  published 
once  in  a paper  of  general  circulation  in  the  county  a notice 
containing  a description  of  the  property  held,  the  name  of  the 
owner  if  known,  the  name  and  address  of  the  officer  holding 
such  property,  and  a statement  that  if  the  owner  does  not 
claim  such  property  within  six  months  from  the  date  of  the 
publication  such  property  will  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  of 
such  sale  after  deducting  the  reasonable  expense  of  keeping 
such  property  and  the  costs  of  sale,  placed  in  the  county 
treasury. 

(d)  The  sale  of  any  property  hereunder  shall  be  preceded 
by  a notice  published  once  at  least  three  weeks  prior  to  the 
date  of  such  sale  in  a newspaper  of  general  circulation  in  the 
county  where  the  sale  is  to  take  place,  stating  the  description 
of  the  property,  the  names  of  the  owners  if  known  and  the  date 
and  place  that  such  sale  will  occur.  If  the  purchasing  agent 

or  sheriff,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  consider  any  bid  as 
insufficient  he  need  not  sell  such  property  ( but  may  decline 
such  bid  and  reoffer  such  property  for  sale'. 

(e)  The  real  owner  of  any  property  sold  shall  have  the 
right  to  file  a claim  to  the  proceeds  of  such  sale  with  the 
commissioners  court  of  the  county  in  which  the  sale  took 
place.  If  the  claim  is  allowed  by  the  commissioners  court 
the  county  treasurer  shall  pay  the  owner  such  funds  as  were 
paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  county  as  proceeds  of  the  sale. 
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If  the  claim  is  denied  by  the  commissioners  court  or  if  said 
court  fails  to  act  upon  such  claim  within  90  days,  the 
claimant  may  sue  the  county  treasurer  in  a court  of  competent 
jurisdiction  in  the  county,  and  upon  sufficient  proof  of 
ownership,  recover  judgment  against  such  county  for  the 
recovery  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale. 
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APPENDIX  B. 

Affidavit  for  Complaint.* 

The  State  of  Texas, 

County  of  . 

, I» Z>  "we, and "7  do 

solemnly  swear  that  I £ "we”_/have  good  reason  to  believe  and 
ao  believe  that  A.  B*  /for  if  accused’s  name  and  description 
are  known,  so  state;  if  name  is  unknown  but  description  is 
known,  state  that  his  name  is  unknown  and  describe  him  as 

accurately  as  possible_/  on  or  about  the day  of 

19 , in  the  county  and  state  aforesai37""cTid  fraudulently 

take  from  the  possession  of  C.  C.,  without  his  consent  and 
with  intent  to  deprive  the  owner  of  the  value  thereof  and  to 
appropriate  the  same  to  his  own  use  and  benefit,  the  following 
described  corporeal  personal  property,  to  wit:  /“Describe  the 
property  and  give  its  value,  as  in  theft  1.  And  I [_  »we» J 
do  further  solemnly  swear  that  I /“nwen_/have  good  reason  to 
believe  and  do  believe  that  said  property  is  now  concealed 
by  A.  B.  / or  '’E.?."  or  allege  that  the  name  and  description 
of  the  person  concealed  the  property  are  unknown  or  if  name 
is  unknown  but  description  is  known,  state  that  his  name  is 
unknown  and  describe  him  as  accurately  as  possible_/  in  said 
county  and  state  on  premises  under  his  control  located  at 
L describe  the  place  where  the  property  is  concealed  as 
accurately  as  possible  7, 

My  j_  n0urn_7  belief  of  the  foregoing  is  based  upon  the 
following  facts: 

A.  I /P’W en__7  have  been  informed  of  the  existence  of  the 

foregoing  set  out  facts  by  reliable,  credible  and  trustworthy 
citizen^  s 7£mark  out_if  singular_y  of  County,  Texas, 

B.  Ana,  further  / set  out  any  other  information  the 
affiant//s__7  may  have  with  as  much  particularity  as  possible  J. 

Wherefore,  I £ "we”_/  ask  that  a warrant  to  search  for  and 
seize  the  said  property  be  issued  in  accordance  with  the  law 
in  such  cases  provided. 


Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  by 
the  day  of  19 . 


/ AffiantJT 
on  this 


} 

/["Official  signature  of  magistrate.  J 


*Willson!s  Texas  Criminal  Forms,  7th  Ed.,  pp.  251-67. 
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Search  Warrant  Sample. 

Warrant  to  Search  a Particular  Place--Stolen  Property, 
Narcotic  Drugs  or  Implements  of  a Lottery. 

The  State  of  Texas  to  the  Sheriff  or  Any  Peace  Officer  of 

_____ County,  Said  State,  Greeting: 

Whereas,  complaint  is  written,  under  oath,  has  been  made 

before  me  by  , which  complaint  is  hereto 

attached  and  expressly  made  a part  hereof,  and  said  complaint 
having  stated  facts  and  information  in  my  opinion  sufficient 
to  establish  probable  cause  for  the  issuance  of  this  warrant: 
You  are  therefore  commanded  to  forthwith  search  the  place 
therein  named  and  described  where  stolen  property  is  alleged 
to  concealed  £ or  "a  narcotic  drug  is  alleged  to  concealed”, 
or  ’’implements  for  the  purpose  of  operating  a lottery  are 
alleged  to  be  kept”;_/  and  if  you  find  that  for  which  you  are 
directed  to  search  you  will  seize  the  same  and  bring  it  before 

me  at  — in  said  county  on  the  day  of , 

19  /naming  the  time,  not  later  than  3 days  from  the  date 
of  the  writy;  and  you  will  also  arrest  and  bring  before  me, 
at  said  place  and  time,  the  said  accused  of 

concealing  said  property  /~or  "narcotics”  or  "lottery 
implements. Herein  fail  not,  and  due  return  make  hereof 
to  me  at  the  place  and  time  above  named. 

Witness  my  signature  on  this  the  day  of , 19  . 


Justice  of  the  Peace 

Precinct  No.  . 

County,,  Texas. 


Willson’s  Texas  Criminal  Forms,  7th  Ed.,  pp.  251-67. 
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FACTS  INDEX 

III.  SEARCH  OF  AUTOMOBILE  BASED  ON  PROBABLE  CAUSE 

General  Offenses  and  Probable  Cause — Cases 

f 

Informant  tip  and  observation  of  moonshine  by  shining  a light; 
into  the  car.  Case  1,  Page  IS. 

Informant  tip  and  observation  of  transfer  of  jars  from  one 
car  to  another.  Case  2,  Page  IS. 

While  police  listened,  with  informant’ s'pennissi on,  informant 
made  arrangements  to  meet  narcotic  pusher.  Police  arrested 
the  pusher  and  searched  his  car  parked  nearby.  Case  3, 

Page  19. 

Search  after  receiving  incriminating  statement  about  illicit 
liquor  during  investigation.  Case  4*  Page  20. 

Improper  search  after  receiving  information  from  an  unidentifi- 
ed informant  about  illicit  liquor.  Case  5>  Page  20. 

Officer  arrested  a fugitive  and  searched  his  car  some  distance 
from  the  arrest.  Case  6,  Page  21. 

Game  wardens  searched  a bag  thought  to  contain  out-of-season 
lobsters  and  found  marijuana.  Case  7>  Page  22. 

Officer  saw  suspect  sell  drugs  out  of  his  reach.  Officer 
asked  suspect  to  sell  him  drugs,  arrested  him  and  searched 
his  person,  and  cab  some  distance  away.  Case  S,  Page  23. 

Observation  of  suspicious  parked  car  after  a bank  was  burgla- 
rized. Case  9,  Page  23. 

Observation  of  suspects  carrying  packages  some  distance  from 
the  theft.  Case  10,  Page  24» 

Officer  observed  illicit  liquor  by  looking  through  car  window. 
Case  11,  Page  25. 

Investigation  of  robbery  suspects  and  observation  of  stolen 
wallet  on  car  floor.  Case  12,  Page  25. 

.Informer  told  of  gambling  equipment  in  suspect’s  car  and  after 
a chase  the  suspect  was  arrested  and  the  car  was  searched. 
Case  13,  Page  26. 

D threw  object  into  car  when  officers  approached  him  after 
informer  told  of  D leaving  to  sell  heroin.  Case  14,  Page  26. 
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Officers  observed  gambling  slips  through  car  window.  Case  15, 

Page  27. 

Surveillance  of  car  used  to  transport  marijuana.  Case  16, 

Page  27.  . 

Report  of  dead  cow  and  observation  by  officer  of  dead  cow  in 
car  trunk.  Case  17,  Page  28. 

Observation  of  car  specially  constructed  to  carry  illicit 
liquor.  Case  18,  Page  28. 

Landlady  showed  officer  marijuana  cigarettes  in  suitcase*, 
officer  arrested  D in  car  after  D placed  suitcase  in  it. 

Case  19,  Page  29. 

D,  a known  marijuana  pusher,  left  area  when  he  observed  others 
being  arrested.  Case  20,  Page  29. 

Observation  of  suspicious  acts  at  night  by  drug  store.  Cases 
21  and  22,  Page  30. 

Search  of  suspect's  car  after  report  of  burglary.  Case  23, 

Page  31. 

Search  of  car  100  feet  from  arrest.  Case  24,  Page  31. 

Exploratory  search  of  car  for  whisky.  Case  25,  Page  31. 

Search  of  car  of  thief  after  it  was  pointed  out  by  a witness. 

Case  26,  Page  31. 

Traffic  Offenses  and  Probable  Cause — Cases 

Officer  saw  unusual  activity  in  car  prior  to  arrest  for  traffic 
violation.  Case  27,  Page  32. 

After  suspect  ran  officer  observed  suspicious  mail  bag  in  his  , 

car.  Case  28,  Fage  33. 

Officer  used  traffic  violation  as  pretext  for  search.  Case 
29,  Page  33. 

Lack  of  probable  cause  to  search  car  after  arrest  for  reckless 
driving  and  Ds  were  taken  to  jail.  Case  30,  Page  34. 

Officer  smelled  marijuana  after  traffic  arrest.  Case  31,  Page 
35. 
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IV.  SEARCH  OF  AUTCi-iOBIL^  INCIDENT  TO  ARREST— CASES 

General  Offense-Search  Incident  to  Arrest— Cases 

Suspicious  persons  were  reported  driving  by  gas  station  late 
at  night.  Case  32,  Page  37. 


Arrest  of  thieves  after  hearing  a police  broadcast  of  their 
description.  Case  33,  Page  38.. 


Persons  ran  when  patrol  car  came  into  area  the  officer  found 
out  about  robbery  and  then  spotted  D again  and  arrested  him 
entering  car.  Case  34,  Page  39. 

Car  keys  found  on  arrested  burglar.  Case  35,  Page  39. 

Search  of  bank  robbers  car  after  it  overturned.  Case  36. 

Page  40.  ' ’ 

Arrest  of  robbers  and  search  of  their  car.  Case  37,  Page  40. 

Traffic  Offenses-Search  Incident  to  Arrest— Cases 

Arrest  for  speeding  and  search  of  car.  Case  38,  Page  40. 

Search  after  arrest  for  no  drivers  license.  Case  39,  Page  41. 

Passenger  made  suspicious  movements  before  arrest  for  bricht 
lights.  Case  40,  Page  41.  6 

Search  of  car  after  arrest  for  speeding  and  suspect  became 
belligerent.  Case  41,  Page  42. 

After  arrest  for  speeding  officer  became  suspicious  because 
of  suspects  answer  to  questions.  Case  42,  Page  42. 

Officer  became  suspicious  because  of  arrestee’s  movements. 

Case  43,  Page  43. 


Improper  search  after  arrest  for  improper  passing. 
Page  43 • 


oase  if/f, 


Search  after  officer  observed  car  occupant  hide.  Case  45. 
Page  43. 


Traffic  Offense-Driving  While  Intoxicated  and  Narcotic  Offenses- 
Search  Incident  to  Arrest — Cases  * ■ 


After  arrest  for  intoxication  officer  searched  arrestee's  car. 
Cases  46  and  4$,  Pages  44  and  45. 


Car  search  when  officers  suspected  person  was  under  the 
influence  of  drugs.  Case  47,  Page  45. 
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After  drunk  driving  arrest  officer  drove  car  to  station  and 
searched  it.  Case  49,  Page  46. 

Narcotic  paraphernalia  was  found  in  car  at  the  police  station 
after  arrest .for  drunk  driving.  Case  50,  Page  46. 


V.  ARTICLES  IN  OPEN  VIEW  IN  AUTOMOBILE 

General  Offenses-Articles  in  Open  View— Cases 

Officer  observed  stolen  wallet  on  floor  of  car.  Case  51, 

Page  48. 

Officer  saw  fruits  of  crime  by  looking  into  car  parked  on 
roadside.  Case  52,  Page  48. 

Suspect  threw  narcotics  out  of  car  window.  Case  53,  Page  48. 

Officer  shined  flashlight  in  back  seat  after  an  arrest.  Case 
54,  Page  49. 

Officer  observed  two  men  hiding  in  parked  car  after  shooting. 
Case  55,  Page  49. 

Officers  shined  light  in  car  parked  in  woods  and  saw  crime 
being  committed.  Case  56,  Page  50. 

Traffic  Off enses-Articles  in  Open  View-Cases 

Officer  observed  a sawed-off  shotgun  on  floor  of  car  after 
arrest.  Case  57,  Page  50. 

When  dome  light  went  on  officer  observed  sawed-off  shotgun  on 
floor  of  car.  Case  58,  Page  51. 

Pistol  was  exposed  when  raincoat  fell  to  floor  of  car.  Case 
59,  Page  51. 

Officer  remembered  seeing  articles  in  car  that  were  similar 
to  those  reported  burglarized  after  arrestee  was  booked. 
Case  60,  Page  52. 

Officer  observed  suspects  hide  something  in  car  when  he  drove 
up.  Case  61,  Page  52. 

Burglar  tools  were  observed  with  a flashlight  after  arrest 
for  speeding.  Case  62,  Page  53. 
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VI.  PERMISSION  TO  SEARCH  AUTOMOBILE,  VOLUNTARILY  REVEALED 
INCRIMINATING  EVIDENCE,  MISPLACED  CONFIDENCE 

Permission  to  Search  Automobile--Cases 


Officer  asked  to  look  in  car  and  found  sawed-off  shotgun. 

Case  63,  Page  55. 

Officer  found  narcotics  in  car  air  ventilator  after  D gave 
permission  to  search.  Case  64,  Page  55* 

Officer  arrested  a burglar  suspect  and  asked  to  look  in  his 
car.  Case  65,  Page  56. 

Officers  observed  suspect  drop  off  liquor  in  dry  area  and 
obtained  his  permission  to  search  car.  Case  66,  Page  56. 

After  officer  found  narcotics  in  suspectfs  sock  the  suspect 
gave  permission  to  search  car.  Case  67,  Page  57. 

Officer  fornd  illegal  beer  after  owner  of  car  gave  permission 
to  search.  Case  68,  Page  57. 

Sheriff  said  he  wanted  to  search  the  car.  Case  69,  Page  57. 

Traffic  Offenses-Permission  to  Search — Cases 


After  arrest  for  speeding  officer  found  marijuana  between 
grill  and  radiator.  Case  70,  Page  58. 

Suspect  asked  officers  if  they  wanted  to  search  the  car  after 
being  stopped  for  speeding.  Case  71,  Page  58. 

Officer  arrested  speeder  and  checked  contents  of  trailer  which 
speeder  opened  for  him.  Case  72,  Psge  59. 

Voluntarily  Revealed  Incriminating  Evidence — Cases 

Suspect  admitted  that  he  was  carrying  illegal  liquor.  Case 
73,  Page  59. 

Suspect  was  arrested  for  bux'glary  and  admitted  that  the  stolen 
goods  was  in  the  car.  Case  74,  Page  60. 

Traffic  Offense — Voluntarily  Revealed  Incriminating  Evidence— 
Cases 


After  traffic  arrest,  arrestee  opened  glove  box  to  get  car 
registration  and  gambling  material  fell  to  floor.  Case  75, 
Page  60. 

Misplaced  Confidence — Cases 

Landlord  opened  rented  garage.  Case  76,  Page  61. 
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Car  lendee  opened  trunk  of  car  for  officers.  Case  77,  Pape 

61. 

Operator  of  car  a suspected  burglar  gave  permission  to  search 
car  that  he  did  not  own.  Case  73,  Page  62. 

Officer  received  both  written  and  oral  permission  from  mistress 
to  search  suspect's  car  in  her  possession.  Case  79,  Page  62. 

Narcotic  pusher  told  agent  to  get  morphine  in  his  car  some 
distance  away.  Case  30,  Page  63. 

Illegal  search  of  car  to  obtain  evidence  against  passenger. 

Case  81,  Page  64. 

Officer  obtained  permission  to  search  car  of  suspect  from  his 
sister.  Case  82,  Page  64. 


VII.  SEARCH  OF  AUTOMOBILE  REMOTE  TO  ARREST 
Remote  Search — Cases 


After  arrest  for  no  drivers  license  officers,  with  flashlight, 
checked  car  with  new  clothes  on  floor.  Case  83,  Page  66. 

After  suspects  were  booked  officers  searched  car  at  garage. 
Case  84,  Page  67. 

Search  of  car  on  police  parking  lot  three  days  after  arrest. 
Case  85,  Page  67. 

Suspect  was  arrested  and  car  was  taken  to  police  garage  and 
searched  in  suspect's  presence.  Case  86,  Page  08. 

Crowd  gethered  while  car  was  being  searched  and  agents  moved 
it  before  continuing  search.  Case  87,  Page  69. 

Arrest  on  highway  and  traffic  jammed  up  so  search  was  moved 
to  headquarters  a mile  away.  Case  88,  Page  70. 

Eight  hours  after  arrest  police  searched  car.  Case  89,  Page 
70. 


Impounded  Cars  and  Administrative  Inventory — Cases 

•After  arrest  a short  time  later  a search  was  made  of  car. 
Case  90,  Page  70* 

After  suspect  was  booked  another  search  was  made  of  car. 
Cases  91  and  92,  Page  71. 
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Several  days  after  arrest  officers  searched  car  of  suspect. 
Case  93,  Page  71. 
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Search  of  impounded  car  to  inventory  contents.  Case  94,  Fage 
x 72. 


Garageman  discovered  pistol  in  an  impounded  car.  Case  95, 
Page  73 . 

Garageman  discovered  credit  cards  in  impounded  car.  Case  96, 
Page  74. 

Officer  checked  doorpost  serial  number  of  inrounded  car. 

Case  97,  Page  74. 

Police  impounded  car  for  blocking  traffic.  Government  agent 
searched  car  without  warrant.  Case  98,  Fage  75. 


VIII.  SEARCH  OF  AUTOMOBILE  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  TRAFFIC 
INVESTIGATION  AND  ROADBLOCKS 


General  Investigation  and  Roadblocks— Cases 

Officer  arrested  suspect  for  stealing  from  stores  and 
searched  car.  Case  99 » Page  78. 

Bank  robber  abandoned  car  to  elude  police.  Case  100,  Page  78. 

Roadblock  to  check  on  liquor  conspiracy.  Case  101,  Page  78. 

Search  seventy-five  miles  from  border.  Case  102,  Page  79. 

Investigation  of  suspicious  person  late  at  night.  Case  103, 
Page  79. 
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Investigation  at  Traffic  Accidents — Cases 

Search  of  abandoned  car  at  traffic  accident.  Cases  104  and 
105,  Pages  80  and  81. 

Check  of  drivers  license  and  finding  of  illegal  liquor  after 
valid  drivers  license  was  produced.  Case  106,  Page  81. 

Drivers  license  check  where  driver  could  not  produce  a license. 
Case  107,  Page  82. 

Traffic  Arrest  for  Exploratory  Search — Cases 

Officer  arrested  a speeder  and  placed  him  in  his  patrol  car 
and  then  searched  the  speeder’s  car.  Case  108,  Page  82. 

Arrest  to  enable  officer  to  search  suspects  car.  Case  109, 

Page  83. 

Illegal  search  of  car  after  arrest  for  no  drivers  license. 

Case  110,  Page  83.  ' 
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IX.  USE  OF  SEARCH  WARRANT  TO  SEARCH  AUTOMOBILES 


ifl/hile  executing  search  warrant  vehicle  was  moved  to 
trunk  could  be  entered.  Case  111,  Page  87. 


garage  so 


Need  for  warrant  to  search  car  that  was  not  likely  to  be 
moved.  Case  112,  Page  87.  * 


Suspect  confessed  after  being  told  of  search  warrant.  Case 
113,  Page  88. 


Specificity  of  description  of  location  in  search  warrant. 
Case  LU,  Page  88. 


Officer  executed  search  warrant  for  business  but  continued 
search  to  car  parked  outside.  Case  115,  Page  89. 


Need  for  warrant  when  car  travels  a habitual 
place  and  movement.  Case  116,  Page  89. 


pattern  of  time, 


Upon  executing  a search  warrant  officers  found  illegal  article 
not  mentioned  in  warrant.  Case  117,  Page  90. 

Sufficiency  of  probable  cause  for  issuance  of  search  warrant. 
Case  118,  Page  91. 
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X.  SEARCH  OF  STOLEN  AUTOMOBILES 
General  Offenses— Cases 

After  seizing  a car  as  stolen  agents  searched  the  car  without 
a warrant.  Case  119,  Page  92. 

After  search  of  automobile  police  found  out  it  was  stolen. 
Case  120,  Page  93. 


After  arrest  of  murderer  in  victim's  car  the  car  was  searched 
without  warrant.  Case  121,  Page  93. 

Agents  searched  a car  after  it  was  determined  that  car  was 
stolen.  Case  122,  Page  94. 


Agents  spotted  truck  similar  to  one  stolen  and  painted  the 
same  way  as  a stolen  trunk  recovered  earlier.  Case  123 
Page  94. 

Agent  checked  a license  number  of  truck  and  found  out  it 
belonged  to  older  model  truck.  Case  124,  Pape  95.  ' 

Check  of  serial  number  of  suspected  stolen  car.  Case  125. 

Page  95. 
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Agent  made  a visual  inspection  of  the  registration  on  a 
impounded  car  of  prisoner  without  warrant.  Case  126,  Page 


Traffic  Off enses-Suspicion  of  Automobile  Theft— -Cases 

stopped  for  speeding  the  driver  denied  knowing 
the  person  the  car  was  registered  to.  Case  127,  Fage  96. 

After  being  stopped  for  traffic  violation  suspect  said  he  did 
not  have  license  because  he  was  robbed  750  miles  away. 

Case  128,  Page  97. 


XI.  SEARCH  AFTER  AUTOMOBILE  FORFEITURE 

Search  After  Forfeiture — Cases 

Officers  searched  car  without  warrant  because  it  was  used  to 
transport  narcotics  and  seized  for  forfeiture  purposes. 

Case  129,  Page  98. 

Agents  searched  car  sometime  after  arrest  of  suspect  who  had 
counterfeit.  Case  130,  Page  99. 

After  arrest  of  suspect  for  transporting  narcotics  the  car  was 
impounded  and  a search  was  conducted  a week  later.  Case 
131,  Page  99. 


